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PEEFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION 


The  first  or  original  ctlitioii  of  Webster's  large  or  Unabridged  Dictionary  was  published  in  tveo  volumes  quarto  in  tlir 
year  1828,  and  was  sold  largely  by  subseri[)tion. 

The  second  edition,  18-iO,  somewhat  enlarged  and  revised  l)y  the  antlior,  was  jiublislied  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo  ; 
to  whicli  a  supplement  was  added  in  1843. 

After  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Webster  in  1843,  the  unsold  remainder  of  this  edition  and  tlie  copyright  of  the  work  were 
purchased  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present  proprietors,  who  immediately  took  measures  to  prepare  and  issue  a  new  and 
revised  edition  in  a  single  volume  in  small  quarto.  This  edition  was  edited  by  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Webster,  who  had  previously  superintended  tlie  preparation  of  an  abridged  edition  of  the  ori'rinal  quarto. 
Dr.  Goodrich  had  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  the  new  edition  of  1847  was  received  with  general  favour. 

In  18.59  an  edition  was  publislied  which  included  important  supplementarj'  matter  and  a  large  number  of  jjictorial 
illustrations.  The  general  popularity  and  acknowledged  excellence  of  this  edition  suggested  the  o])]iortunity  and  enforced 
tlie  duty  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  work.  Arrangements  were  made  for  such  a  revision,  and  the  work  was 
begun  by  Professor  Goodrich  and  a  body  of  assistants.  These  arrangements  were  so  seriously  disturbed  Ijv  his  death  as 
to  require  important  readjustments,  as  the  result  of  which  tlie  writer  reluctantly  consented  to  act  as  editor-in-chief,  and 
Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler  became  tiie  assistant  and  acting  editor,  liaving  jireviouslj'  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  pre- 
■eniinent  qualifications  for  this  office.  The  etymologies  were  all  revised  and  recast  in  the  light  of  modern  philology  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn,  of  Berlin.  The  definitions  were  rewrought  and  rearranged  and  greatly  condensed  and  imjiroved  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  Professors  William  D.  Whitney  and  Daniel  C.  Gilman.  Many  fresh  examples  of  the  meanings  and 
uses  of  words  were  introduced  from  older  and  more  recent  writers.  Scientific  terms  were  more  generally  recognized  and 
carefully  defined,  and  their  meanings  were  often  illustrated  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  mind.  By  this  means  the  new 
•dictionary  from  being  the  driest  became  the  most  attractive  volume  in  multitudes  of  households.  Valuable  tables  were 
fiu-nished  in  the  appendix,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious 
Persons  and  Places,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wlieeler. 

The  general  excellence  of  this  edition  of  1864  was  cordially  and  universally  recognized,  and  lioth  contributors  and 
publishers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  friends  who  have  since  been  so  just  and  so  generous  in  their  criticisms  and 
]n-aises.  Their  activity  and  care  did  not  terminate  with  the  origination  and  publication  of  the  bulky  volume  for  which 
they  had  become  responsible.  They  have  always  held  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions,  and  to  correct  mistakes, 
whether  errors  of  matter  or  errors  of  the  press.  They  have  been  prompt  to  accumulate  and  preserve  every  descri{)tiou  of 
material  which  might  be  available  for  future  use.  From  material  thus  gathered  they  were  able  to  publish  a  valuable 
supplement  in  the  j'ear  1879,  which  was  edited  by  Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter. 

In  the  same  year  a  more  formal  beginning  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition  which  is  now  completed  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Revision  of  1890.  It  would  seem  on  the  one  hand  that  the  revision  and  emendation  of  a  work  so 
satisfactory  as  the  edition  of  1864  would  be  the  least  expensive  of  time  and  attention.  And  yet  it  has  been  proved  on  tiie 
•other  hand  by  our  experience  that  no  work  may  be  made  so  expensive  of  both  time  and  energy  as  that  involved  in  careful 
verification,  condensation,  and  adjustment.  It  is  believed  that  no  dictionary  of  the  English  language  yet  completed  has 
•cost  more  painstaking  in  these  particulars  than  the  present  edition.  Much  of  tlie  care  thus  expended  may  leave  little 
trace  on  the  printed  page,  indeed,  no  trace  of  any  kind,  except  of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  critical  and  conscientious 
editor.  The  condensation  which  becomes  imperative  from  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  may  often  seem  to  shrivel 
:and  contract  the  product  in  which  the  reader  looks  for  amplitude  of  statement,  proof,  and  illustration  ;  and  yet  even  an 
UnaViridged  Dictionary  has  its  limits.  The  task  of  adjustment  is  often  the  most  difficult  of  all,  although  it  may  show  the 
least  of  the  careful  attention  which  it  has  cost.  All  these  and  other  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  employment 
for  many  years  of  a  large  number  of  trained  assistants  in  the  office  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  literary  research  and 
verbal  criticism,  and  of  a  corps  of  specialists  who  have  made  original  contributions  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  promi- 
nence given  to  the  definitions  and  illustrations  of  scientific,  technological,  and  zoological  terms  will  attract  the  attention 
■of  every  reader  and  perhaps  elicit  the  displeasure  of  many  critics.  While  we  sympathize  with  their  regret  that  so  much 
space  is  given  to  explanations  and  illustrations  that  are  purely  technical  rather  than  literary,  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  which  in  these  days  requires  that  the  dictionary  which  is  ever  at  hand  should  carefully  define 
the  terms  that  record  the  discoveries  of  Science,  the  triumphs  of  Invention,  and  the  revelations  of  Life.  A\  e  have  spared 
no  pains  to  make  this  part  of  our  book  as  perfect  as  possible  in  both  text  and  illustration. 

In  the  important  department  of  Etymology,  the  excellent  work  of  the  last  edition  has  been  supervised  and  readjusted 
to  the  demands  of  modern  Philology  and  recast  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  University.  As  a  matter  of 
curious  and,  to  a  few  readers,  of  instructive  interest,  the  eminent  Professor  August  Fick,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
has  prepared  a  select  table  of  radicals  of  important  English  words,  with  the  various  forms  which  they  have  taken  in  their 
iiistorical  development. 

The  important  department  of  Pronunciation  has  been  committed  to  the  special  direction  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  ^^  . 
Barnum,  and  Professor  Samuel  Porter  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Barnum  has  made  the 
study  of  English  pronunciation  almost  a  life-work,  having  been  trained  under  Professor  Goodrich  in  the    special  and 
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exact  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  its  details,  ami  having  made  himself  famihar  w  ith  the  teachings  of  the  leading  writers  In 
English  Orthoepy.  Professor  Porter  contributes,  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  the  result  of  a  careful  and  long-continued 
study  of  Phonology  in  the  physiological  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  whose  system  in  its  more 
prominent  features  is  accepted  as  scientifically  true  and  practically  useful.  The  history  of  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
nunciation has  been  subject  to  a  most  careful  revision  and  rendered,  if  possible,  more  trustworthy  than  ever  before.  The 
Synopsis  (§  277)  of  words  ditlerently  pronounced  bj'  diiferent  Orthoepists,  and  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  in  the  vocabulary  by  respelling,  arc  the  work  of  Mr.  Barnuni. 

The  definitions  in  Anatomy  have  been  revised  by  Professor  Sidney  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Professor  Russell  Sturgis,  of  the  College  of  New  York  ; 

In  Biology  and  Physiology,  by  Professor  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Botanv,  by  Professor  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Chaucer  (Canterbury  Tales),  by  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbuiy,  of  Yale  University  ; 

lu  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Arthur  W.  Wright,  of  Yale  University,  assisted  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Palmer, 
University  of  Colorado  ; 

In  Law,  by  Francis  Wharton  (deceased),  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  ; 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Hubert  A.  2sewton,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  by  Professor  Charles  B.  Richards,  of  Yale  Uuiversity,  and  Professor  William  P. 
Trowbridge,  of  Columbia  College  ; 

In  Medicine,  by  Alexander  Duane,  M.D.,  Jsew  York  ; 

In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  b}'  Professor  Edward  S.  Dana,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Music,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Duight,  of  Boston  ; 

In  Nautical  Terms,  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Norton,  of  New  York  ; 

In  Paleontology  and  Geology,  by  Professor  Oscar  L.  Ilarger  (deceased),  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Zoology,  by  Professor  Addison  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  University  ; 

The  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale 
University,  who  has  also  contril)Uted  m:'.iiy  new  topics  and  corrected  some  oversights,  and  in  many  ways  increased  its 
attractiveness. 

The  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,  originally  prepared  by  Professor  James  Hadley,  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  have  received  careful  attention,  not  only  in  respect  to  artistic  excellence,  but  in  respect  to 
scientific  exactness. 

The  Revision  now  given  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  over  ten  years  of  work  by  a  large  editorial  staff,  in  which 
publishers  and  editors  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  pains  to  produce  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  symmetrical 
work 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  the  prefaces  of  the  principal  earUer  editions  are  appended  in  tlieir  chronological 
order. 

NOAH  PORTER. 
November,  1890. 


PUBLISHERS'   NOTE   TO   THE   NEW  EDITION   OF   1902. 


The  English  language  is  ten  years  older  than  when  Webstek's  International  Dictio.vary  was  published.  They  ha^■e 
been  years  of  swift  movement,  social,  industrial,  and  intellectual,  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
language.  The  publishers  have  aimed,  in  the  Supplement  now  added,  to  gather  the  harvest  which  this  decade  has 
produced.  The  purpose  has  been  to  apply  the  principles  which  shaped  the  character  of  the  original  book,  as  stated 
above,  to  the  new  material  brought  by  advancing  years.  There  has  been  the  same  survey  and  scrutiny  of  a  great  mass 
of  words,  the  same  careful  selection  of  such  as  merit  a  place  of  permanence,  and  the  same  studious  and  thorough  explica- 
tion of  meanings  in  the  forms  best  suited  to  the  consulter's  needs.  In  this  continuation,  as  in  the  main  work,  there  has. 
been  a  distinct  avoidance  of  the  multiplication  of  word  titles  merely  to  outboast  other  lexicons,  and  the  studied 
retention  of  such  words  oidy  as  have  real  use  and  value. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  the  publishers  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as  editor-in-chief,  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  United  Stat(!s  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  broad  and  various  scholarship, 
the  exactness  and  lucidity  of  mental  habit,  and  the  strong  interest  in  lexicography,  which  eminently  qualify  Dr.  Harris 
for  this  work.  The  enthusiasm  and  devotion  with  which  he  has  .-ipplied  himself  to  the  work  arc  shown  liy  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  merely  given  his  judgment  aiul  study  to  perfecting  the  main  outlines,  but  has  closely  revised  tiie  whole,  line 
Ijy  line,  first  in  the  copy  and  again  in  the  proofs. 

1'he  matter  of  the  Supplement  has  l)een  prepared  by  a  carefully  chosen  office  staff,  assisted  by  the  contributions  oi 
a  largo  number  of  experts  in  special  fields.  We  invite  attention  to  a  list  of  these  specialists  in  the  Editor's  Preface,  and 
in  their  high  standing  in  their  various  departments  will  be  found  a  guarantee  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  work  on  its 
scientific  side.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  only  prepared  the  original  definitions  of  the  terms  in  their  rcsiDective 
provinces,  but  have  examined  the  revision  of  the  definitions  by  the  ollice  editors,  in  manuscript,  and  yet  again 
in  the  proofs. 

With  this  thorough  treatment  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  vocabulary  the  character  of  the  literary  clement  will,  it  is 
believed,  bi;  found  to  corres[>ond.  In  the  Supplement,  as  in  the  original  work,  the  aim  has  been  to  cimibine  the  soundest 
scholarship  with  a  discriminating  recognition  of  ev(!ry-day  usage,  and  to  present  the  whole  in  forms  of  such  clearness, 
practicality,  and  convenience  as  shall  make  the  book  serve  all  purposes  necessary  in  the  best  possible  way. 

A  large  number  of  changes  and  additions,  made  necessary  by  the  advance  in  knowledge,  have  also  been  introduced 
in  the  body  of  the  book  in  this  edition. 

January,  1002. 
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MEMOIR    OF    NOAH    WEBSTER 


BY  CHAUNCEY  A.   GOODRICH,  D.  D. 


It  is  natural  for  those  who  make  frequent  use  of  a  work  like  tliis,  to 
desire  some  knowledge  of  the  author's  life,  and  especially  of  that  long 
course  of  intellectual  labor  bywhieh  ne  contributed  so  largely  to  the  liter- 
ary treasures  of  our  language.  To  gratify  this  desire  is  the  object  of 
the  present  Memoir.  A  brief  outline  will  be  given  of  the  leading  occur- 
rences of  his  life,  with  particular  reference  to  the  occasions  which  called 
forth  the  principal  productions  of  his  pen.  The  materials  of  this  sketch 
were  obtained  from  Dr.  Webster  himself,  about  ten  years  before  his 
death,  and  were  tirst  used  in  the  preparation  of  .a  memoir  inserted  in  the 
"National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,"  in  the  year 
1833.  That  memoir  has  been  rewritten,  with  large  additions,  and  is  now 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  author's  death. 

Noah  Webster  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  I'jth  of  October,  1758.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a  descendant,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford, who  was  a  magistrate,  or  meniber  of  the  colonial  council,  from  its 
first  formation,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  governor  of  Connecticut. 
His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  family  was  remarkable  for  longevity.  His 
father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety-two.  He  and  one  of  his 
brothers  lived  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  eighty.  His  remaining 
brother  died  in  his  eightieth  year ;  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  seventy,  and  the  other  had  nearly  reached  the  same  age, 
at  the  period  of  their  death. 

Mr.  Webster  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  year  1772,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Per- 
kins, D.  D.,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution,  commencing  the  next  year,  interrupted  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  students  on  their  usual  exercises,  and  deprived  them 
of  no  small  part  of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
In  his  Junior  year,  when  the  western  part  of  New  Enghand  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  Canada,  Mr.  Web- 
ster volunteered  his  services  under  the  command  of  his  father,  who  was 
captain  in  the  alarm  list,  a  body  comprising  those  of  the  militia  who  were 
above  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  were  called  into  the  field  only  on 
pressing  emergencies.  In  that  campaign,  all  the  males  of  the  family,  four 
in  number,  were  in  the  army  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruption  of  his  studies  by  these  causes,  Mr.  Webster  graduated  with 
reputation  in  1778. 

The  class  to  which  he  belonged  produced  an  xmusual  number  of  men 
who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  public  life.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Joel  Barlow,  author  oi  the  Columbiad,  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  tho  court  of  France ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  administration  of  Washington, 
and  subsequently  governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  Uriah  Tracy,  a 
distingubhed  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  Stephen  Jacob, 
chief  justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  chief  justice,  and  Ashur  Miller,  associate 
judge,  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  besides  a  number  of  others, 
who  were  either  members  of  Conjress  or  among  the  leaders  of  our  great 
political  parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  life  was  an  unpropi- 
tious  one  for  a  young  man  to  be  cast  upon  the  world  without  property. 
The  country  was  imiroverished  by  the  war  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  diiji- 
cult,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  any  just  conception  ;  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  peace  ;  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  felt,  by  the  most  sanguine,  to 
be  extremely  doubtful ;  and  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Webster 
intended  to  pursue,  was  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  the  general  ca- 
lamity. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  his  return  from  the 
Commencement  when  he  graduated,  his  father  gave  him  an  eight-dollar 
biU  of  the  Continental  currency  (then  worth  about  four  dollars  in  silver), 
and  told  him  that  he  must  thenceforth  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port. As  a  means  of  immediate  subsistence,  he  resorted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  school,  and,  during  the  summer  of  177:),  resided  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  family  of  Mr.,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  Ellsworth. 
An  intimate  friendship  was  tluis  formed  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  chief  justice. 


Not  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  regular  education  for  the  bar, 
Mr.. Webster,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  distiuguLshed  counselor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, determined  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  internals  of 
his  regular  employment,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor  ;  and,  having 
presented  himself  for  examination,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1781.  As  he  had  no  encouragement  to 
open  an  office,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  he  resumed  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  and  taught  a  classical  school,  in  1782,  at  Goshen,  in 
Orange  county.  New  York.  Here,  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  created 
by  tlie  unsettled  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  business,  he  undertook  an  employment  which  gave 
a  complexion  to  his  whole  future  life.  This  was  the  compilation  of  books 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools.  Having  prepared  the  first 
draught  of  an  elementary  treatise  of  this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  exhibiting  a 
specimen  of  the  work  to  several  members  of  Congress,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Madison,  and  to  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a  pro- 
fessor, and  afterward  president,  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  he  was 
encouraged  by  their  approbation  to  prosecute  his  design.  Accordingly,  in 
the  winter  following,  he  revised  what  he  had  written  ;  and,  leaving  Goshen 
in  178;;,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  where  he  published  his  "  First  Part  of 
a  Gtammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language.^^  The  second  and  third 
parts  were  published  in  the  years  immediately  following.  These  works, 
comprising  a  Spelling  Book,  an  English  Grammar,  and  a  compilation  for 
reading,  were  the  first  books  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  gi*adually  introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  of  our  country ; 
and  to  so  great  an  extent  has  the  Spelling  Book  been  used,  that,  during 
the  twenty  years  in  which  he  w'as  employed  in  compiling  his  American 
Dictionary,  the  entire  support  of  liis  family  was  derived  from  the  profits 
of  this  work,  at  a  premium  for  copyright  of  less  than  a  cent  a  copy. 
About  twenty-four  millions  of  this  book  have  been  published,  down  to 
the  present  year  [1847]  iu  the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  under 
the  revision  of  the  author  ;  and  its  popularity  has  gone  on  continually 
increasing.  The  demand  for  some  years  past  has  averaged  about  one 
million  copies  a  year.  To  its  influence,  probably,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  we  indebted  for  that  remarkable  uniformity  of  pronun- 
ciation in  our  country,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  surprise  by 
English  travelers. 

In  entering  thus  early  on  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  publication  of  liis  own  works.  At  a  period  when 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  memorials  of  our  early 
history,  he  led  the  way,  iu  this  important  branch  of  literary  effort,  by 
the  publication  of  that  liighly  valuable  and  characteristic  work.  Governor 
Winthrop's  Journal.  Having  learnt  that  a  manuscript  copy  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  he  caused  it  to  be  transcribed 
at  his  own  expense,  by  the  governor's  private  secretary,  and  risked  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  whole  property  in  its  publication.  The  sale  never 
remunerated  him  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Hartford,  in  1783,  the  State 
was  agitated  by  violent  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  a  grant,  made  by 
Congress  to  the  army,  of  half  pay  for  life,  which  was  afterward  com- 
muted for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for  five  years  beyond  their  terra  of  service. 
To  this  grant  it  was  strongly  objected,  that,  if  the  army  had  suffered  by 
the  reduced  value  of  the  biUs  in  which  they  were  paid,  the  country  at 
large  had  sustained  an  equal  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and 
by  other  causes.  So  strong  was  the  excitement  on  this  subject,  that  pub- 
he  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  State,  to  prevent  the  laws  of  Con 
gress  from  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  at  length  a  convention  met  at 
Middletown  with  the  same  design,  at  which  two  thirds  of  the  towns  in 
Connecticut  were  represented.  In  this  sf-ate  of  tilings,  Mr.  Webster, 
though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  forward  to  ^-indicate  the 
measures  of  Congress,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  under 
the  signature  of  HoNORIUS,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Connecticut 
Courant,"  and  read  extensively  throughout  the  State.  The  effect  was 
great.  At  the  next  election,  in  April,  1784,  a  large  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature were  supporters  of  Congress  in  their  measures.  So  highly  were 
Mr.  Webster's  services  appreciated  on  tliis  occasion,  that  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Governor  Trumbidl  in  person,  and  was  publicly  declared  by 
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a  member  of  the  oonnoil.  to  have  "done  more  to  aUay  popular  discontent, 
and  support  the  authority  of  Congress  at  this  crisis,  than  any  other  man."' 

These  occiuTenCfS  in  his  native  ^>tate,  tog^ether  with  the  distress  and 
stagnation  of  business  in  tlie  whole  country,  residting  from  the  want  of 
power  in  Confess  to  cany  its  measures  into  effect,  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  a  stable  government,  convinced  Mr.  Webster  that 
the  old  Confederation,  after  the  dangers  of  the  war  were  past,  wps  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  He  therefore  published 
a  pamphlet,  in  the  whiter  of  17S4-85,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  American  Pol- 
icy,'^ in  whicli,  after  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  government,  he 
endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  .States,  to  establish  a  new  system  uf  government, 
which  should  act  not  on  the  States,  but  directly  on  individuals,  and  vest  in 
Congress  full  power  to  carry  its  laws  into  effect.  Being  on  a  journey  to 
the  trouthern  t^tates,  in  May,  178.1,  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to  General  Washington.  It  contained, 
the  writer  believes,  the  first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  for  a  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Webster's  journey  to  the  South  was,  to  petition  the 
State  legislatures  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  to  authors  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  publication  of  their  writings.  In  this  he  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent  ;  and  the  public  attention  was  thus  called  to  a  pro- 
vision fur  the  support  of  American  literature,  which  was  rendered  more 
effectual  by  a  general  copyright  law,  enacted  by  Congress  soon  after 
the  formation  of  our  government.  At  a  much  later  period  (in  the  years 
1830-31),  Mr.  Webster  passed  a  winter  at  Washington,  with  the  single 
view  of  endeavoring  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  which 
should  extend  the  term  of  copyright,  and  thus  give  a  more  ample  re- 
ward to  the  labors  of  our  artists  and  literarj'  men.  In  this  design  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  an  act  was  passed  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than  the 
former  law,  though  less  so  than  the  laws  of  some  European  govern- 
ments on  tliis  subject. 

On  his  return  from  the  South,  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer  of  1785 
at  Baltimore,  and  employed  his  time  in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  English  language,  which  were  delivered,  during  the  year  1786,  in  the 
principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  were  published  in  1789,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
with  the  title  of  "  Dissertations  on  the  Knglish  Language/'' 

The  3'ear  17S7  was  spent  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Philadelphia,  as  superin- 
tendent of  an  Episcopal  academy.  The  convention  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  in  session  at  Philadelphia 
during  a  part  of  this  year  ;  and  when  tlieir  labors  were  closed.  Mr.  ^Ve])- 
Bter  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members,  to  give  the 
aid  of  his  pen  in  recommending  the  new  system  of  government  to  the 
people.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  entitled  an 
**  Examination  of  the  Leading  Princijiles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,^^ 

In  1788,  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  in  New  York, 
and  for  one  year  published  the  ^''American  Magazine,''''  which,  however, 
failed  of  success  ;  as  did  also  an  attempt  to  combine  the  efforts  of  otlier 
gentlemen  in  a  similar  undertaking.  The  country  was  not  yet  i)repared 
for  such  a  work. 

In  1789,  when  the  prospects  of  business  became  more  encouraging, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Mr.  Webster  settled  himself 
at  Hartford  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  he  formed  or  renewed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  number  of  young  men  just  entering  upon  life,  who 
were  ardently  devoted,  like  himself,  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  his  two  classmates.  Barlow  and  Wolcott ;  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal  ;  Richard  Alsop  ;  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  ;  and,  though 
somewhat  older,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  who,  in  common  with  the  three  last  mentioned,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  intellect  and  the  keenness  of  his 
wit.  The  incessant  contact  of  sucli  minds  at  the  forming  i)eriod  of  their 
progress  had  great  influence  on  the  literary  habits  of  them  all  in  after 
life.  It  gave  them  a  solid  and  manly  c;ust  of  thought,  a  simplicity  of 
taste,  a  directness  of  statement,  a  freedom  from  all  affectation  and  exu- 
berance of  imagerj'  or  diction,  wliich  are  often  best  ac<iuired  by  the  salu- 
tary use  of  ridicule,  in  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of  keen  and 
penetrating  minds.  It  had.  likewise,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  social 
circles  in  which  they  moved ;  and  the  biographer  of  Governor  Wolcott 
has  justly  remarked,  that  at  this  time  *' few  cities  in  the  Union  could 
boast  of  a  more  cultivated  or  intelligent  society  than  Hartford,  whether 
men  or  women." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing business,  Mr.  Webster  married  the  daugliter  of  Wilhani  Green- 
leaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  a  highly  ouhivati-d  intellect,  and  of  great 
elegance  and  grace  of  manners.  His  friend  Trnmlndl  8i)e)ik3  of  this 
event  in  one  of  his  letters  to  W^dcott,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  in  his 
chanictenHtic  vein  of  liunior.  **  Webster  has  returned,  and  brought  witli 
him  a  very  pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success  ;  but  I  doubt,  in  the  jiresent 
decay  of  hn.Hiness  in  our  profession,  whether  his  profits  will  enable  him 
to  keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  h(!  will  bre:ikfa.st  upon  In- 
stitutes, dine  upon  DisHertations,  and  go  to  l)ed  sujiperli-ss,"  The  result, 
however,  wa4  moro  favonilile  than  it  :ii)p*';tred  in  the  sportive  ;nitleipa- 
tions  of  Tninihull.  Mr.  Webster  found  his  business  iirofit^ble,  and  con- 
tinually increasing,  during  his  residence  of  some  years  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Hartford. 


This  eraploj-ment  he  wa3  induced  to  relinquish,  in  170.1,  by  an  interest- 
ing crisis  in  public  affairs.  General  Wa,sliington's  celebrated  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  minis- 
ter. Genet,  to  raise  troops  in  our  country  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  fit  out  privateers  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
had  called  forth  the  most  hitter  reproaches  of  the  partisans  of  France  ;  and 
it  was  even  doubtful,  for  a  time,  whether  the  unbounded  iJopularity  of  the 
Father  of  his  Coi'Ntky  could  repress  the  public  effervescence  in  favor 
of  embarking  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  give  tlie  support  of  liis  pen 
to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  by  establishing  a  daily  paper  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Though  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
e:ise  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  princiides 
of  Washington,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Re- 
moving his  family  to  New  York,  in  November,  17!to,  he  commenced  a 
daily  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  ^''  Miner va,^^  and  afterward  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  with  that  of  the  ^'' Herald  "  —  names  which  were  subse- 
quently changed  to  those  of  tlie  **  Commercial  Advertiser/^  and  '*  Neu) 
York  Spectator/^  Tliis  was  the  first  example  of  a  paper  for  the  country, 
composed  of  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  without  recomposition  —  a 
practice  which  has  now  become  very  common.  In  addition  to  his  labors 
as  sole  editor  of  these  jiapers,  Mr,  Webster  published,  in  the  year  1794, 
a  pamphlet  which  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  entitled  "  The  JB,evo-~ 
lution  in  France/"* 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  by  Mr. 
Jay,  in  1705,  aroused  an  opposition  to  its  ratification  of  so  violent  a  naturo 
as  to  stagger  for  a  time  the  firmncsj  of  Washington,  and  to  threaten  civil 
commotions.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  General  Hamilton  and  somo 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  came  out  in  vindication  of  the  treaty. 
Under  the  signature  of  Cup.tius,  he  published  a  series  of  papers,  whieli 
were  very  extensively  reprinted  throughout  the  country,  and  afterward 
collected  by  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Of  these, 
ten  were  contributed  by  himself,  and  two  by  Mr.,  afterward  Chancellor, 
Kent.  As  an  evidence  of  their  effect,  it  may  not  be  improi)er  to  state, 
that  Mr.  Rufus  King  expressed  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  essays  of 
CuRTms  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  papers  of  the  same  kind 
to  allay  the  discontent  and  opposition  to  the  treaty  ;  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  they  were  peculiarly  v/ell  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people 
at  large. 

When  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at 
different  times  in  most  of  our  large  Atlantic  cities ;  and  a  controversy 
arose,  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  introduced  by  uifection,  or  generated  on  the  spot. 
The  subject  interested  Mr.  W^ebster  deeply,  and  led  liim  into  a  laborious 
investigation  of  the  history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  every  period  of  the 
world.  The  facts  which  he  collected,  with  the  inferences  to  which  lie 
was  led,  were  embodied  in  a  work  of  two  volumes,  octavo,  which,  in 
l~Wy  was  pubhshed  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Tliis  work  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  ;  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  1832,  the  theories  of  the 
author  seemed  to  receive  so  much  confirmation,  as  to  excite  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  work,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

During  the  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  French  revolution,  tlie 
power  assumed  by  the  belligerents  to  blockade  their  enemies' ports  by 
proclamation,  and  the  multiplied  seizures  of  American  vessels  bound  to 
such  ports,  produced  various  discussions  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  in  time  of  war.  These  discussions  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  historically  ;  and,  in  ISifJ,  he  published  a  treatise  full  of 
minute  information  and  able  reasoninfr  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  of 
competent  abilities,  who  said  he  had  i-ead  all  tliat  he  could  find  on  that 
subject  in  the  English,  French,  Gerniau,  and  Italian  hmguages,  declared 
that  he  considered  this  treatise  as  the  best  he  had  seen.  The  same  year, 
he  also  published  "  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State  of  Bank- 
ing Institutions  and  hisurance  Offices,'^  which  was  republished  in  Phila- 
delphia by  one  Humphrey,  without  giviiigcreditto  the  author  ;  ;ind  a  part 
of  which,  taken  from  this  reprint,  wasincorporated  into  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia, 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  resided  at  iN^ew  Haven,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1798.  For  a  short  period  after  his  departure 
from  New  York,  ho  wrote  for  the  p;ii>ers  mentioned  above,  which,  al- 
though jdaced  under  the  care  of  another  editor,  continued  for  a  time  to 
be  his  property.  He  very  stton  sueeeeiled,  however,  in  disi)osing  of  his 
interest  in  them,  and  from  that  time  devoted  liimself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Webster  publislod  "  A  PhiloRophical  and  Prac- 
tical iirammar  of  the  English  Languarji/^  This  was  a  higlily  original 
work,  the  result  of  many  years  of  diligent  investigation.  The  author':; 
views  may  be  gathered  from  the  motto  on  the  title-page,  taken  from 
Lord  Bacon's  Aphorisms  —  **  Autisthenes,  being  :usked  what  learning 
w.'us  most  necessary,  replied,  *  To  unlearn  that  ^vhi('ll  is  naught/ ^^  He 
conHi<Iered  our  English  Grammars  as  olpjectinnable  in  (tuo  inqxirtant 
respect,  namely,  that  of  being  too  much  conformed  to  those  of  the  Ijati:. 
and  (ireek  languages  in  their  nonienelature  and  classification.  True  plii- 
loHojjliy,  he  maintained,  requii'us  us  to  arrange  things,  and  give  them 
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names,  accordinpr  to  their  real  nature.  But  our  laiiK'uape  in  rude  and 
irregular  in  uomiiariaon  with  thoHu  of  the  ancieiits.  It  can  not  bt;  nnluctMl 
to  the  same  orderly  system.  The  several  piirts  of  it  can  not  he  brouf^-lit 
under  the  same  names  and  classitieations.  We  need,  therefore,  a  nomen- 
clature of  our  own  in  some  important  partieuhii-s.  Thus  tlie  word  pro- 
noun i)roi)erly  denotes  a  substitute  for  a  noun.  Jiut,  in  many  eases,  words 
of  this  class  are  substitutes  for  clauses,  or  parts  of  sentences,  and  not  for 
single  nouns.  There  arc  also  otIi(;r  words,  not  ordinarily  ranged  among 
pronouns,  whicli  act  e(iuaily  as  substitutes,  that  is,  perform  the  office  of 
pronouns.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  proposed  to  lay  a,side  the  word  pro- 
noun^ and  apply  the  term  substHuti'  to  this  whole  class,  as  deseril>ing  their 
true  office.  Other  changes  were  proposed,  of  the  same  nature,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  No  one,  who  examines  the  subject  with  attention,  can 
doubt  tlie  advantages  of  Wr.  Webster^s  nomenclature,  in  itself  considered. 
It  enabled  him  to  give  an  analysis  of  sentences,  and  to  explain  construc- 
tions, in  a  maimer  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  tlie  ordinai-y  systems. 
His  intimate  acipiaintanee  with  the  sources  of  our  language  prepared  him 
to  account,  in  the  most  satisfactoi-y  manner,  for  many  i)uzzling  forms  of 
expression.  Still,  the  prejudice  against  a  change  of  nomenclature  is  so 
great,  that  this  work  has  been  far  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  It 
contains  much  valuable  matter  found  in  no  otlier  work,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  truly  philosophical  Grammar  which  we  have  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

After  publishing  his  Grammar,  Mr.  Webster  entered,  in  the  same  year 
(1S07),  on  the  great  work  of  his  hfe,  which  he  had  contemplated  for  a 
long  period  —  that  of  prejiaring  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Englisli  language.  As  preliminary  to  this,  he  had  i)ublished,  in  lytKJ,  a 
dictionary  in  the  octavo  form,  containing  a  large  number  of  words  not  to 
be  found  in  any  similar  work,  with  the  definitions  corrected  throughout, 
though  necessarily  expressed  in  very  brief  terms.  From  this  time,  his 
reading  was  turned  more  or  less  directly  to  this  object.  A  number  of 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  words  which  hiid  not  been  introduced  into 
the  English  dictionaries,  in  discriminating  with  exactness  the  various 
senses  of  ail  the  words  in  our  language,  and  adding  those  significations 
wliich  they  had  recently  received.  .Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
labor  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work,  from  the  fact  that  "■  The  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  Knglish  Xanf/Hoge"  contained,  in  the  first  edition, 
twelve  thousand  words,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  defini- 
tions, which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  work.  The  mimber 
has  been  swelled,  by  subsequent  additions,  to  about  thirty  thousand  new 
words.  Seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  John- 
son's Dictionary  ;  and  scarcely  a  single  improvement  had  been  attempted 
in  the  various  editions  through  which  it  had  passed,  or  the  numerous 
compilations  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
words  to  the  vocabulary.  Yet  in  this  period  the  English  mind  was  put- 
ting itself  forth  in  every  direction,  with  an  accuracy  of  research  and  a 
fertility  of  invention  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  stage  of 
its  history.  A  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  almost  every 
branch  of  physical  science  ;  new  departments  had  been  created,  new  prin- 
ciples developed,  new  modes  of  classification  and  description  adopted. 
The  political  changes  which  so  signally  marked  that  period,  the  excite- 
ment of  feeling  and  conflict  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  numerous  modifications  which  followed  in 
the  institutions  of  society,  liad  also  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  language 
of  politics,  law,  and  general  literature.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
make  a  defining  dictionary  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our  language, 
"was  to  produce  an  entirely  new  ivork ;  and  how  well  Mr.  Webster  exe- 
cuted the  task,  will  appear  from  the  decision  of  men  best  qualified  to 
judge,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  who  have  declared  that  his 
improvements  upon  Johnson  are  even  greater  than  Johnson  himself  made 
on  those  who  preceded  Iiim.  Still  more  labor,  however,  was  bestowed  on 
another  part  of  the  work  ;  viz.,  the  etymology  of  our  leading  terms.  In 
this  subject,  Mr.  Webster  had  always  felt  a  lively  interest,  as  presenting 
one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
But  it  was  not  till  he  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  work  as  originally 
commenced  that  he  found  how  indispensable  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
derivation  of  words  is  to  an  exact  development  of  their  various  meanings. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  he  suspended  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  our  language,  and  its  connection  with  those  of  other  countries. 
In  the  coui-se  of  these  researches,  lie  examined  the  vocabularies  of  twenty 
of  the  pnncipal  languages  of  the  world,  and  made  a  synopsis  of  the  most 
important  words  in  each  ;  arranging  them  under  the  same  radical  letters, 
with  a  translation  of  tlieir  significations,  and  references  from  one  to  an- 
other, when  the  senses  are  the  same  or  similar.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
discover  the  real  or  probable  affinities  between  the  different  languages, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the  primary,  physical  idea  of  an  orig- 
inal word,  from  which  the  secondary  senses  have  branched  forth.  Being 
thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  guide  him  among  the  numerous,  and  often 
apparently  inconsistent,  significations  of  our  most  important  words,  he 
resumed  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of  the  Dictionary,  and  was  able 
to  give  order  and  consistency  to  much  that  had  before  appeared  con- 
futed and  contradictory.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  origin 
and  filiation  of  languages  were  embodied  in  a  work,  about  lialf  the  size 
of  the  American  Dictionary,  entitled  "^1  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty 


Lan(juagesy     This,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  has  not  yet 

been  published  ;  tliough  its  principal  results,  so  far  jus  our  language  Ls  con- 
cerned, are  brietly  given  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  our  leading  terms. 

During  the  progress  (»f  these  labors,  Mr.  Webster,  iinding  his  resources 
inade(|uate  to  the  support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven,  removed,  in  IHpJ, 
to  Andierst,  a  pleasant  country  town  witliin  eight  miles  of  Northampton, 
M;issachusetts.  Here  he  entered,  with  his  characteristic  ardor,  into  the 
literary  and  social  interest-s  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  placed. 
His  exteiLsive  library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  bis  elevated  tone  of 
thought  and  conversation,  had  naturally  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  small  and  secluded  popuhilion.  It  was  owing,  in 
part,  probably,  Ut  his  removal  to  this  town,  that  an  academy  wa-s  there 
established,  which  is  now  among  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  of  our 
land.  A  question  having  soon  after  arisen  respecting  the  removal  of 
Williams  College  from  a  remote  part  of  the  State  to  some  more  ctMitral 
position,  Mr.  Webster  entered  warnJy  into  the  design  of  jirocuring  ita 
establishment  at  Andierst,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  .appropriate 
locations  in  New  England.  Though  the  removal  did  not  take  jilace,  so 
strong  an  interest  on  the  subject  was  awakened  in  Amherst  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  that  a  new  college  was  soon  after  founded  there,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Webster,  as  president  of  its  first  board 
of  trustees,  had  great  influence,  both  by  his  direct  exertions  to  secure 
it  patronage,  and  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1.S22,  Mr.  Webster  returned  with  his  family  to  New  Haven,  and,  in 
182o,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College,  Having  nearly 
completed  his  Dictionary,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  the  work  by  consulting  literary  men  abroad,  and  l)y  examining 
some  standard  authors,  to  which  he  could  not  gain  access  in  this  country. 
He  accordingly  sailed  for  France  in  June,  l.Sli4,  and  spent  two  montlis  at 
Paris  in  consulting  several  rare  works  in  the  Bibliothtque  du  lioi,  and 
then  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  May,  lSli5.  He  spent 
about  eight  months  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  free 
access  to  the  public  libraries  ;  and  there  he  finished  "  The  Ameuican' 
Dictionary."  He  afterward  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  some  of  the 
other  principal  cities  of  England,  and  in  June  returned  to  this  country. 
This  visit  to  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
literary  men  and  literary  institutions  in  that  country,  and  to  learn  the 
real  state  of  the  English  language  there. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to  this  country,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  An  edition  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  copies  was  printed  in  this  countiy,  at  the  close  of  182H, 
which  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  three  thousand  in  England,  under 
the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "Thesaurus 
Griec;e  Linguae"  of  Henry  Stephens.  With  the  pubHcation  of  the 
American  Dictionary,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  Dr.  Webster  considered  the 
labors  of  his  literaiy  life  as  brought,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  close.  He 
revised  a  few  of  his  earlier  works  for  publication,  and  particularly  his 
''  History  of  the  United  States,^^  a  book  designed  for  the  higher  classes 
of  schools,  for  youth  who  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  history,  and  for  men  of 
business  who  have  not  time  to  peruse  larger  treatises. 

In  1840-41,  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  edition  of  the  American 
Dictionary,  consisting  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal 
octavo.  The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  correction  of  definitions 
in  several  of  the  sciences,  in  conformity  with  later  discoveries  and  clas- 
sifications, and  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  and  of  foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  rausic- 

In  1843,  he  published  'M  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political^  Literary^ 
and  Moral  Subjects,''''  in  one  volume,  octavo.  This  was  composed  chiefly 
of  tracts  and  disquisitions,  whicli  had  been  published  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  either  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  or  of  i)apers  read  before  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  societies,  and  printed  among  their  Transactions. 
It  contumshh  '"''  Observations  on  the  French  Revolution,^- his  "  JEssay  on 
the  Rights  of  Neutral  Nations"  and  the  papers  signed  Cl-ktr'S.  in  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  .Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  To  these  is  added  an 
elaborate  dissertation  "On  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature  of 
Winter,''^  which  was  read  before  tlie  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  the  year  ITi'O.  In  this  he  controverts  the  opinion  which  has 
generally  prevailed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  winter  season,  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  has  suffered  a  material  change,  and  become  warmer  in 
modern  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  subject  was  one  which  re- 
quired very  great  minuteness  and  extent  of  liistorical  research,  and  this 
paper  contains  the  result  of  a  series  of  investigations,  which  had  been 
carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  author's  other  pursuits,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years.  Many  of  tiie  facts  which  it  presents  are  of  a  very 
curious  and  striking  nature.  There  is,  probably,  no  other  treatise  which 
exhibits  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  ^vith  so  much  fullness  and 
accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  other 
pai)ers  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  whole  collection  forms  a  truly 
valuable  record  of  the  author's  earlier  labors. 

In  thus  tracing  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Webster's  life,  we  have 
reached  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  which  he  died  ;  and  it  may 
here  be  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  some  of  those  quali- 
ties and  habits  of  mind  which  prepared  him  for  this  long  course  of  public 
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service  and  literary  labor.  The  leading  traits  in  tlie  character  of  Dr. 
Webster  were  enterprise,  self-reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life  were  eminently  suited 
to  strengthen  the  orisjinal  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country  was  just 
struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  mind  was  fuU  of  ardor, 
energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates  were  men  of  powerful  in- 
tellect, who  were  engaged,  to  a  great  exteut,  in  laj-ing  the  foundations  of 
our  government,  and  who  have  stamped  tlie  impress  of  their  genius  on 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  As  the  advocate  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Wasliington's  administration,  he 
was  brought  into  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, John  Jay,  Ohver  Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other  great 
men  on  whom  Wasliington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in  organizing  the 
new  government.  The  journal  which  he  established  at  New  York  was 
their  organ  of  commimication  with  the  public,  in  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  United  States.  He  was  thus  placed  on  terms  of  con- 
stant and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading  members  of  tlie  cabi- 
net, and  the  prominent  supporters  of  Washington  throughout  the  coun- 
try. While  he  had  their  respect  as  a  ready  and  energetic  writer,  he 
enjoyed  their  counsel,  imparted  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  might  best  conduct  the  defense  of  tlieir  common 
principles.  The  natural  result,  especially  on  a  mind  constituted  like  Ids, 
was  the  formation  of  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  action  into  a  resem- 
blance to  theirs.  Energy,  self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the  resolute  defense 
of  whatever  he  thought  right  and  usefid,  the  strong  hope  of  ultimate 
enccess,  —  these  became  the  great  elements  of  liis  intellectual  character. 
He  carried  them  with  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  they  sustained  liim  under  the  pressure  of  diiSculties  which 
would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  courso  of 
training,  was  that  of  arranging  all  liis  acquired  knowledge  in  the  most 
exact  order,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive  thought  continually 
within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was  tmcommonly  quick  and 
tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it 
is  to  rely  on  mere  recollection  for  the  immense  mass  of  materials  which 
a  public  writer  must  have  ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to 
preseri'e  documents  of  all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  All  that  ho  had 
ever  written,  all  that  had  been  written  against  him,  everything  that  he 
met  with  in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use 
at  any  future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place,  and 
was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particular  mark  by 
which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new  words,  or  new 
senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  filled  the  margin 
of  his  books  with  notes  and  conoments  containing  corrections  of  errors,  a 
comparison  of  dates,  or  references  to  corresponding  passages  in  other 
works,  until  his  whole  library  became  a  kind  of  Index  Kerum^  to  which 
he  could  refer  at  once  for  everything  he  had  read. 

Another  habit,  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits,  was  that 
of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at  the  same  time. 
To  men  of  the  present  generation,  Dr.  W^ebster  is  known  chiefly  as  a 
learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  inference  would  be,  that  he  spent 
his  whole  life  among  his  books,  and  chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class 
of  studies.  The  fact,  however,  was  far  otherwise.  Though  he  was  al- 
ways a  close  student,  —  reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of 
his  life,  —  he  never  withdrew  liimself  from  the  active  employments  of 
society.  After  his  first  removal  to  New  ilaven,  he  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  State 
courts.  He  also  frequently  represented  tliat  town  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State.  During  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called,  in  repeated 
instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a  part  of  several  winters 
at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into 
all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  county  where  he  lived,  its  schools  .and 
academies,  its  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  its  advance  in  t:uste  and  re- 
finement. He  gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
pen,  when  requested,  in  pubhc  addresses,  or  tlirough  the  niediuni  of  the 
press,  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  social  improvement.  E(iually 
largo  and  diversified  was  the  range  of  liis  intellectual  pursuits.  Tliere 
was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  wliich  he  h.id  not  explored  with 
lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  on  a  greater  variety 
of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other  author  of  the  United  States  ;  —  on  the 
foundations  of  goveniment,  the  laws  of  nations,  the  rights  cf  ncutr.als, 
the  science  of  banking,  the  history  of  his  country,  tlie  progress  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  variations  of  climate ;  on  .agriculture,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, morals,  religion,  and  the  great  means  of  national  advancement,  in 
addition  to  the  princlp.al  theme  of  his  life,  philology  and  grammar.  Sucli 
waa  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  now  accpiisi- 
tions,  that  a  rhnnije  of  fmployment  w;i«  all  the  relief  he  needed  from  the 
weariness  of  protracted  study.  TJie  refreshment  which  others  seek  in 
jonmeyH,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellectual  effort,  he  found,  during 
most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus  afforded  by  some  new  and  exciting  object 
of  pnrsnit.  Ment.al  exertion  w.as  the  native  elcnieiit  of  his  soul ;  .and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say.  that  another  instance  of  such  Iong-C()ntinued  lit- 
erary toil,  snch  steady,  unfaltering  industry,  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  our  conntry. 


I  The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced  was  that  of 
original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research.  The  period 
at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  wa.s  one,  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent,  in  which  every  important  subject  was  discussed  in  its  princi- 
ples. It  was  a  period  when  the  foundations  of  our  civU  polity  were  laid, 
and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  became  "the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Constitution,"  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  government. 
All  things  conspired  to  make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhi- 
bitions of  reasoning  and  profound  investigation,  —  the  character  of  tho 
men  engaged,  the  conflict  of  great  principles,  and  the  weighty  interests 
suspended  on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  years  took  a  large  share 
in  these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the  journal  which 
he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed  went  with  him  into  all 
the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life.  They  made  him  a  bold, 
original  thinker,  —  thorough  in  all  his  investigations,  and  fearless  in 
proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no  deference  for  authority,  except  as 
sustained  by  argument.  He  was  no  copyist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every- 
thing he  wrote,  from  a  chapter  in  "  The  Prompter"  to  his  "  Introduction 
to  the  American  Dictionary/,"  bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought, 
personal  observation,  and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these  habits  were  adapted  to  pre- 
pare Dr.  Webster  for  the  leading  employment  of  his  life,  the  production 
of  the  American  Dictionary.  Nothing  but  his  eager  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in  bringing  all  that  he  had  ever 
read  completely  under  his  command,  coidd  have  enabled  him  to  give  in 
his  first  edition  more  than  twelve  thousand  words  and  forty  thousand 
definitions,  which  could  then  he  found  in  no  other  similar  work.  Noth- 
ing but  his  passion  for  original  investigation  prevented  him  from  build- 
ing, like  Todd,  on  the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tookc's 
etymologies,  like  Rich.ardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.  But,  commencing  with  the  Di- 
versions of  Purley  as  the  starting  point  of  his  researches,  he  was  led  by 
the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the  field  o£  his  inquiries. 
He  passed  from  the  W^estern  languages  to  the  Eastern,  in  tracing  tho 
affinities  of  his  native  tongue.  He  established  some  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  etj-mology  a  science,  and  led  the  Wiiy  in  that  bril- 
liant career  of  investigation  by  which  tho  German  philologists  are  throw- 
ing so  clear  a  light  on  the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  globe.  But  into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered,  nor 
even  thought  of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  dictionary  of  tho 
English  language,  except  imdt  r  the  impulse  of  those  other  traits,  —  that: 
sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  that  fearless  determi- 
nation to  carry  out  everything  that  he  thought  useful  and  true,  to  its 
utmost  limits, — which  were  spoken  of  above,  as  forming  the  master 
principle  of  liis  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  at  the  present  day, 
how  rash  and  hopeless  such  an  undertaking  then  appeared  on  tho  part  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  much  as  though  wo  should  novr 
hear  of  a  similar  design  by  one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.  Ho  w.as 
assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  even  his  beet 
friends,  while  they  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully  convinced  of 
his  erudition,  had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  effort, 
—  that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  him,  in  bringing  his  work  before 
the  world  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Nothing,  plainly,  but  un- 
common ardor,  boldness,  and  self-confidence,  could  have  sustained  him 
under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties.  But  such  qualities,  it  must  he 
confessed,  notwithstanding  all  the  support  they  afford,  are  not  without 
their  disadvantages.  They  often  lead  to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions, 
especially  in  new  and  intricate  inquiries.  Of  this  Dr.  Webster  was  aware. 
He  saw  reason  to  change  his  views  on  many  points,  as  he  widened  tho 
sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  he  retracted  his  former  state- 
ments with  the  utmost  frankness ;  for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride 
of  opinion  which  makes  men  so  often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error,  even 
when  they  have  seen  and  abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind  is  apt,  also, 
to  lead  men  into  a  strength  and  confidence  of  statement  which  may  wear 
at  times  the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr.  Webster  should  be  thought  by 
any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  respect,  the  error,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  temperament  —  the  almost  necessary  result  of  that  hold,  self- 
relying  spirit,  without  which  no  man  could  have  undertaken,  much  less 
have  carried  through,  the  Ilerculcnn  tn-^k  of  preparing  the  American 
Dictionary.  Those,  however,  who  kn^■■^■  J  iai  best,  can  testify  that  his 
strength  of  statement,  however  great  it  might  bo,  was  never  the  result  of 
arrogance  or  presumption.  He  spoke  from  tho  mere  frankness  of  his 
nature  ;  he  practiced  no  reserve  ;  Im  used  none  of  that  cautions  phraseol- 
ogy with  which  most  men  conceal  tlieir  feelings,  or  guard  against  miscon- 
struction. He  w:us  .an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of  tin;  discov- 
eries which  he  believed  himself  to  h.ave  made,  much  as  ho  would  havo 
spoken  of  the  same  discoveries  when  made  by  others.  He  w.as  aware 
th.at  there  must  be  many  things  in  .a  book  like  this,  especially  on  a  sci- 
ence so  imperfect  in  its  develojnnent  :ih  etymology,  wbicli  wuidd  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  But  he  never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  seasons  of 
discouragement  ami  (pblocjuy,  that  In*  could  .at  bust  pnuluce  such  .a  work, 
th.at,  the  world  ".siiunld  imt willingly  li-t  it,  die."  The  decision  of  tho 
public  verified  his  anticipations,  and  freed  him  from  the  charge  of  prc- 
siinii)ti<»n.  Three  very  large  eilitions.  at  :i  high  price,  h.avo  already  been 
exhausted  in  this  country  and  England.    The  demand  is  still  increasing 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  author  might  well  he  gratified  tn 
leani,  that  a  gentleman  who  asked,  some  yeai-s  since,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bookselling  establishments  of  London,  for  the  best  Knf^lish  diction- 
ary on  their  shelves,  had  this  work  handed  to  him,  with  tiie  remark, 
**  That,  sir,  is  the  only  rt'tU  dictionary  which  we  have  of  oxir  language, 
though  it  was  prepared  by  an  American." 

In  his  social  habits,  Dr.  Webster  w.as  distinguished  by  dignified  case, 
affability,  and  politeness.  He  w;us  punctilious  in  his  observance  of  all  the 
nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  w.as  nothing  that  .annoyed  him  more,  or 
on  which  he  remarked  witli  greater  keenness,  than  any  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  decorum,  any  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  concerns 
of  others,  or  to  encroach  on  the  sanctity  of  those  rights  and  feelings, 
which,  a,s  they  can  not  bo  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to 
delicacy  of  sentiment  in  .an  eiUightened  community.  He  had  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his 
most  sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape  him  which 
w.as  coarse  or  vulg.ar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  almost  a  feminine  purity 
of  mind.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was  remarked  concerning 
one  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  in  public  life,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  utter  an  expression  which  might  not  have  been  used  with  entire 
freedom  in  the  most  refined  female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  tr.ansae- 
tions,  he  was  .acknowledged  by  .all  to  be  not  only  just,  bnt  liberal.  It 
was  a  principle  with  him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Everything  was 
p.aid  for  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  all  his  dealings  and  soei.al  inter- 
course, he  was  remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one 
character,  and  that  was  ''known  and  read  of  all  men."  Whatever  faults 
might  be  imputed  to  him,  no  one  ever  suspected  hira  of  double  dealing  ; 
no  one  ever  thought  he  was  c.apabi"  of  a  mean  or  di3honor.able  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties.  Dr.  Webster  wa.s  watchful, 
consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he  kept  in  his  hands 
the  entire  control  of  his  family  arr.angements,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars. Everything  was  reduced  to  exact  system  ;  .all  moved  on  with 
perfect  regularity  and  order,  for  iiwthod  was  the  presiding  principle  of  his 
life.  In  the  government  of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that 
was  instantaneous  and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  right, 
—  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not 
rest  his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing  required 
was  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to  make  it  clear  to 
his  children  th<at  he  sought  their  happiness  in  whatever  he  required,  he 
commanded  as  one  having  authoriti/,  and  he  enforced  his  commands  to  the 
utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  equally  to  his  children  .and  to  God,  who 
had  placed  them  under  his  control.  He  felt  that  on  this  subject  there 
had  been  a  gradual  letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which 
w.as  much  to  be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  .away  from  the  sternness 
of  Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and  endeavored 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning  and  persuasion,  — 
by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not  by  the  enforcement  of  com- 
mands. If  such  persons  succeed,  as  they  rarely  do,  in  preserving  any- 
thing like  a  comfortable  state  of  subordination  in  their  families,  they  fail 
at  least  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  great  end  for  which  their  offspring 
were  conimitted  to  their  care.  They  send  forth  their  children  into  life 
v/ithout  any  of  tliose  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Webster  had  much  less  of  system  and  complicated  machinery  than  m.any 
are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle  was  not  to  overdo,  —  to  let  n.a- 
ture  have  free  scope,  and  to  le.ave  the  development  of  the  mind,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  operation  of  awakened  curiosity  directed  to  its 
proper  objects.  He  therefore  threw  open  his  extensive  library  to  his 
children  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives,  and  said,  in  the  words  of  Cotton 
Mather,  "  Read,  and  you  will  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  severe  effort ;  that  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
make  everything  easy  is  unphilosophical  and  wrong  ;  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capacity  of  surmounting 
intellectual  difficulties  of  any  and  every  kind.  In  his  view,  also,  the 
young  have  much  to  learn  in  early  life,  the  use  of  which  they  can  not 
then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by  rote,  particularly  the  spelling 
of  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours  ;  and  all  those  s\  -t.-ms  which  lead 
forward  children  no  faster  than  they  can  understand  .iinl  apjjly  every 
word  they  spell,  he  considered  as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the 
contrary,  at  this  early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehen- 
sion, to  store  the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found 
of  indispensable  use  ;  things  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  relnctance, 
or  rather,  in  most  cases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must  necessarily  be  much  of 
drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly  educated  mind.  He  thought 
it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence  those  tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon 
these  principles  he  constructed  his  8peUing  Book,  and  other  works  for  the 
use  of  children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement.  Wiether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  unphilosoph- 
ical, the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our  Puritan  ancestors. 


whose  character  he  .always  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration.  There 
w.as  a  jieriod,  however,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  college  to  the  age 
of  forty,  when  he  ha<l  doid>ts  as  to  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested 
in  .a  different  system,  .Soon  .after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what 
business  to  attempt,  or  by  what  me.ans  he  could  obtain  subsistence,  he 
felt  his  mind  greatly  perplexed,  and  almost  overwhidmed  with  gloomy 
apprehensions.  In  this  state,  .as  he  aftirw.ird  informed  a  friend,  he  read 
.lohnson's  '^  Rambler  "  with  unusual  interest, ;  :ind,  in  closing  the  last  vol- 
ume, he  made  <a  firm  resolution  to  iinrsue  a  course  of  virtue  through  life, 
and  to  jierform  every  moral  and  social  duty  with  scrupidous  exactness. 
To  this  he  added  a  settled  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriiitures  and 
the  governing  providence  of  (jod,  connected  with  highly  reverenti.al  views 
of  the  divine  character  and  perfections.  Here  lie  rested,  placing  his  chief 
reliance  for  salvation  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  dependence  on  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  remained,  though  with  some 
misgiving  and  frequent  iluctuatioiLS  of  feeling,  to  the  winter  of  181)7-8. 
At  that  time,  there  wa.s  a  season  of  gener.al  religious  interest  at  New 
Haven,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor  in 
the  Andover  Theological  .Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  AV'ebster's  attention  was 
first  directed  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  tenderness  and  solenmity 
of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his  family.  He  w.as  thus  led  to 
reconsider  his  former  views,  and  inquire,  with  an  earnestness  which  he 
had  never  felt  before,  into  the  nature  of  personal  religion,  and  the  true 
ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  God.  He  had  now  to  decide  not  for 
himself  only,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  inter- 
ests were  committed  to  his  charge.  Under  ,a  sense  of  this  responsibility, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he  ad- 
v.anced,  the  objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against  the 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  wholly  removed.  He  felt  their 
truth  in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  mttst  be  wholly  of 
grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told  a  friend,  to  cast  him- 
self down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore  pardon  tlirough  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  there  to  make  his  vows  of  entire  r>bedience  to  the 
commands  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  With  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  he  instantly  made  known  to  his  family  the  feelings 
which  he  entertained.  He  called  them  together  the  next  morning,  and 
told  them,  with  deep  emotion,  that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful 
dischiirge  of  all  liLs  duties  jis  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neglected  one 
of  the  most  important  —  that  of  family  prayer.  After  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  from, 
that  time  continued  the  practice,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  April,  1808. 
His  two  oldest  daughters  united  with  him  in  the  act,  and  another,  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  soon  added  to  the  number. 

In  his  religious  feelings.  Dr.  Webster  w.as  remarkably  equable  and 
cheerful.  He  h.ad  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  ex- 
tending to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he  found  a  source  of 
continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the  severe  labors  and  numerous 
trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the  same  divine  hand  he  habitually 
referred  all  his  enjoyments  ;  and  it  was  known  to  his  family  that  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  refreshment,  of  any  kind,  even  between 
meals,  without  a  momentary  pause,  and  a  silent  triljute  to  God  as  the 
giver.  He  made  the  .Scriptures  hLs  daily  study.  After  the  completion 
of  his  Dictionary,  especially,  they  were  alw.ays  lying  on  his  table,  and  he 
probably  read  them  more  than  .all  other  books.  He  felt,  from  that 
time,  that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little  else  remained 
but  to  prepare  for  death.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  past  mercies,  a  cheer- 
ing consciousness  of  present  support,  and  an  animating  hope  of  future 
blessedness,  he  waited  with  patience  until  his  appointed  change  should 
come. 

During  the  spring  of  ISlf!,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  .added  some  hundreds  of  words.  He  completed  the  print- 
ing of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  the  closing  act  of  his  life. 
His  hand  rested,  in  its  host  labors,  on  the  volume  which  he  had  com- 
menced thirty-six  years  before.  Within  a  few  days,  in  calling  on  a  num- 
ber of  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  after- 
noon, between  two  .and  three  miles.  The  day  w.as  chiUy,  and  immediately 
■after  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on 
his  lungs.  An  attack  of  peripneumonia  followed,  which,  though  not 
.alarming  at  first,  took  a  sudden  turn  .after  four  or  five  days,  with  fearful 
indications  of  a  f.atal  result.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  inform  him 
th.at  he  was  in  inmiinent  danger.  He  received  the  communication  with 
surprise,  but  with  entire  composure.  His  health  had  been  so  good,  and 
every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he  undoubtedly 
expected  to  live  some  years  longer.  But  though  suddenly  called,  he  was 
completely  ready.  He  g.ave  some  characteristic  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  body  after  death.  He  spoke  of  his  long  hfe  as  one  of  uni- 
form enjo\anent,  because  fiUed  up  at  every  stage  with  active  labors  for 
some  valuable  end.  He  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It 
was  au  interesting  coincidence,  that  his  former  piistor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Stu- 
art, who  received  him  to  the  church  thirty-five  yeiirs  before,  had  just 
arrived  at  New  Haven  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.  He  called  immediately; 
and  the  interview  brought  into  affecting  comparison  the  beginning  and 
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the  end  of  that  long:  period  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The 
same  hopes  which  had  cheered  the  vigor  of  manhood  were  now  shedding: 
a  softened  Hght  over  the  decay  and  suffering  of  age.  "I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,"  —  such  was  the  solemn  and  afFecting  testimony  which 
he  gave  to  his  friend,  while  the  hand  of  death  w;is  upon  him,  —  "I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to. keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Mm  against  that  day."  Thus,  without  one  doubt,  one 
fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  died  on  tlie 
28th  day  of  May,  1.S43,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Webster  was  tall,  and  somewhat  slender,  remarkably 
erect  throughout  life,  and  moving,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  with  a 
light  and  elastic  step. 

Dr.  Webster's  widow  survived  him  more  than  four  years,  and  died  on 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age.  He  had 
seven  children  who  arrived  at  maturity,  —  one  son,  William  G.  Webster, 
Esq.,  who  resides  at  New  Haven,  and  six  daughters.  Of  these,  the  old- 
est is  married  to  the  Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  late  gov- 
ernor, and  now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Coimecticut ;  the  second 
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to  the  author  of  this  sketch  ;  the  third,  now  deceased,  was  first  married 
to  Edward  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  afterward  to  the  Rev. 
Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  ;  the  fourth,  also  deceased,  was 
married  to  Horatio  Southgate,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  left  at  her 
death  a  daughter,  who  w;is  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  is  now  married 
to  Henry  Trowbridge,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven  ;  the  fifth  is  married  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  of  liridgeport,  Conn.  ;  and  the  sixth  remains 
unmarried,  in  the  family  of  her  brother. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  th«  name  of  Noah  Webster,  from 
the  wide  circulation  of  some  of  his  works,  is  known  familiarly  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  than  the  name, 
probably,  of  any  other  individual  except  the  Father  of  hi.s  Country. 
Whatever  influence  he  thus  acquired  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by  millions, 
have  made  no  man  wui-se.  To  multitudes  they  have  been  of  lasting 
benefit,  not  only  by  the  coui-se  of  early  training  they  have  furnished,  but 
by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every  page  is 
stored. 
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In  the  year  1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  I  published  an 
elementary  book  for  facilirating  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular  tongue, 
and  for  correcting  a  vicious  pronunciation  which  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  work,  —  I  believe  in  the  following  year,  —  that  learned  and 
respectable  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Yale  College,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
my  compiling  a  Dictionary  which  should  complete  a  system  for  the  in- 
struction of  tlie  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  language.  At  that  time,  I 
could  not  indulge  the  thought,  much  less  the  hope,  of  undertaking  such 
a  work,  as  I  was  neither  qualified  by  research,  nor  had  I  the  means  of 
support,  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  had  I  been  disposed  to  under- 
take it.  For  many  years,  therefore,  though  I  considered  such  a  work  as 
very  desirable,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  impracticable,  as  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  devoting  my  time  to  other  occupations  for  obtaining  sub- 
sistence. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  began  to  think  of  attempting  the  compi- 
lation of  a  Dictionary.  I  was  induced  to  this  undertaking,  not  more 
by  the  suggestion  of  friends,  than  by  my  own  experience  of  the  wai:t  of 
such  a  work  while  reading  modern  books  of  science.  In  this  pursuit 
I  found  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  from  the  want  of  a  dictionary 
for  explaining  many  new  wortls  which  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences  had  introduced  into  use.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  part,  I 
published  my  Compendious  Dictionary  in  1800,  and  soon  after  made 
preparations  for  undertaking  a  larger  work. 

My  original  design  did  not  extend  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  language,  nuicli  less  of  other  languages.  I  limited  my 
views  to  the  correcting  of  certain  errors  in  the  best  English  dictionaries, 
and  to  the  supplying  of  words  in  which  they  are  deficient.  But  after 
writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alpliabet,  I  determined  to  change  my 
plan.  I  found  myself  embarrassed,  at  every  step,  for  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  words,  which  Johnson,  Bailev,  Jl'nu's,  Skinner, 
and  some  other  authors,  do  not  afi'ord  the  means  of  obtaining.  Then, 
laying  aside  my  manuscript.^,  and  all  books  treating  of  language,  except 
lexicons  and  dictionaries,  I  emk-avored,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of 
words  having  tliL-  same  or  cognate  radical  letters,  in  about  twenty  lan- 
guages, to  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense  nf  orig- 
inal words,  of  the  aifinities  between  the  English  and  many  otlier  hin- 
gniages,  and  thus  to  enable  myself  to  trace  words  to  their  stnirce. 

I  had  not  pursued  this  course  more  than  three  or  four  years  before 
I  discovered  that  I  had  to  unle:irn  a  great  deal  that  I  had  spent  years 
in  learning,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  liack  to  the  first 
rudiments*  of  a  branch  of  erudition  wliich  I  hud  before  cultivated,  :us 
I  had  supposed,  with  success. 

I  Hpent  ten  years  in  this  comparison  of  radical  words,  .aiul  in  forming  a 
Synopsis  of  tlw  principnl  Words  in  twf  nhj  LamjuiKjis,  (irnnujvi!  in  (J/ii.ssi't; 
under  their  priinuru  KU.mints  or  Letlfrs.  Tliu  result  lias  been  to  <>pen 
what  are  to  me  new  views  of  language,  and  to  imfold  \vli;i,t  aj)pear  to 
be  the  genuine  princijiies  on  which  these  languages  an;  eonstiueleil. 

After  completing  this  Synopsis^  I  proceeded  to  correct  what  I  had 
MTitten  of  the  Dictionary,  and  to  complete  the  remaining  pai-t  of  the 
work.  But  befoH!  I  had  iinished  it,  I  detennined  on  a  voyage  to  Enrop(!, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  books  and  some  ttssistauce  which  I 
wanted,  of  learning  tho  real  state  of  tlie  prununeiation  of  tmr  Language 
in  England,  iw  well  hh  the  gener.al  state  of  philology  in  lliat  (ronntry. 
and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  some  agreement  or  coineideiice  of 
opinions  in  regard  to  unsettled  pointa  in  pronunciation  and  grannnatical 


construction.  In  some  of  these  objects,  I  failed  ;  in  others,  my  designs 
were  answered. 

It  is  not  only  important,  hut  in  a  degree  necessary,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  have  an  American  Dictionarif  of  the  Knglish  Lan- 
guage ;  for,  although  the  body  of  the  language  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  that  sameness,  yet  some  differences  must 
exist.  Language  is  the  expression  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  peoi)le  of  one 
country  can  not  preserve  an  identity  of  ideas,  they  can  not  retain  an  iden- 
tity of  language.  Now,  an  identity  of  ide;is  depends  materially  upon  a 
sameness  of  things  or  objects  with  which  the  i)eople  of  the  two  countries 
are  conversant.  But  in  no  two  portions  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each 
other,  can  such  identity  be  found.  Even  physical  objects  must  be  differ- 
ent. But  the  principal  differences  between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  all  others  arise  from  different  forms  of  government,  different 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs.  Thus  the  practice  of  haivking  au(\.  hunt- 
ing^ the  institution  of  heraldry  and  t\\e  feudal  system  of  England,  origi- 
nated terms  which  formed,  and  some  of  which  now  form,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  language  of  that  country ;  but,  in  the  Unitetl  States,  many 
of  these  terms  are  no  part  of  our  i)resent  language,  and  they  can  not  be, 
for  the  things  which  they  exi>ress  do  not  exist  in  this  country.  They 
can  be  known  to  us  only  as  obsolete  or  rs  foi'eign  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  new  and  peculiar  give  rise 
to  new  terms,  or  to  new  applications  of  old  terms,  unknown  to  the  people 
of  England,  which  can  not  be  explained  by  them,  ami  which  will  not  be 
inserted  in  their  dictionaries,  unless  copied  from  oui-s.  Thus  the  terms 
land-office^  land-warranty  location  of  land,  consociation  of  churclies,  regent 
of  a  univei-sity,  intendanl  of  a  city,  plantation,  selectmen,  senate,  congress^ 
court,  assembly,  escheat,  etc.,  are  either  words  not  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  or  they  are  applied  to  things  in  this  country  which  do 
not  exist  in  that.  No  person  in  this  country  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
English  definitions  of  the  words  ct>7K/rrs.s-,  senate,  and  assembly,  court,  etc. ; 
for  although  these  are  word:^  used  in  England,  yet  they  are  applied  in 
this  country  to  express  ideas  whit^h  they  do  not  express  in  that  country. 
With  our  present  constitutions  of  government,  escheat  can  never  have  its 
feudal  sense  in  the  United  States. 

But  thia  is  not.  all.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  our  governments  and 
of  our  civil  institutions  recjuires  an  appropriate  language  in  the  delinition 
of  words,  even  when  the  words  express  the  same  thing  as  in  England. 
Thus  the  English  dictionaries  inform  us  tliat  a  Justire  is  one  deputed 
by  the  king  to  do  riglit  by  way  of  judgmeni:  ;  he  is  a  lord  by  his  office  ; 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  —  language 
which  is  inaccurate  in  respect  to  this  officer  in  tho  Ignited  Slates.  So 
coyistitutionidhi  is  defined,  by  Chalmers,  legally;  but  in  lliis  country  tho 
distinction  between  constitution  and  law  recjuires  a  dilferent  deiinilion. 
In  the  United  States,  a  )}!<intariijn  is  a  very  (litferent  thing  from  what  it 
is  in  England.  'I'he  wonl  marshid,  in  this  country,  has  one  important 
application  unknown  in  iMightnd,  or  in  I'^nrope. 

A  great  number  of  words  in  our  language  require  fo  be  defined  in 
a  phnxseology  accommodated  to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the 
people  in  these  States,  and  tho  p(H>plo  of  Enf;land  nuist  look  to  an 
American  JJictionary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  such  terms. 

The  necessity,  tlierefore,  of  a  dictionary  suited  lo  tho  people  of  t'ho 
United  States  is  obvious;  and  I  should  suppose  that,  this  fact  being 
admitted,  th(?n^  could  he  no  difference  (d  opinimi  as  to  the  time  when 
siicli  a  work  ought  to  be  substituted  for  English  dictiiuiaries. 

There  are  many  other  c(»nsiderations  of  a  public  nature  which  servo  to 
justify  tliis  attempt  to  furnish  an  American  work  which  shall  be  a  guido 
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to  the  youth  of  tlie  United  States.  Most  of  these  are  too  oljviuus  to 
Tequli'e  illustration. 

One  consi<leration,  however,  whieli  is  flict.ated  by  niy  own  fi;(,'Hnf:^s,  but 
whieli,  I  trust,  will  meet  witli  approljation  in  correspondent  ftrelin^s  in 
my  fellow-eitizens,  ouj^lit  not  to  l)e  passed  in  silence.  It  is  this:  "The 
-chief  ^lory  of  ,1  nation,"  says  Dr.  .lojiN.soN,  **  arises  from  its  authors." 
With  this  opinion  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  1  have  the  same 
ambition  which  actuated  that  (fi'eat  man  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
giro  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hookeu,  to  Milton,  and  to  Bovlk. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  expect  to  add  celebrity  to  the  names  of  FiiANKLiN, 
Washinoton,  Adams,  Jav,  Madison,  Marshall,  Bam.say,  Uwicht, 
Smith,  Thimiull,  Hamilton,  Belknap,  Amks,  Mason,  Kent,  IIaue, 
.SlLLIMAN,  Cleaveland,  Walsu,  Ikving,  and  many  other  Americans 
distinguished  by  their  writings  or  by  their  science  ;  but  it  is  with  i>ride 
Jind  satisfaction  that  I  can  place  theui,  as  authorities,  on  the  same  page 
with  those  of  Boyle,  Hookek,  Milton,  Duyden,  Addison,  Ray,  Mid- 
HEK,  CowPEK,  Davy,  Thomson,  and  Jameson. 

A  life  devoted  to  reading  and  to  an  investig.ation  of  the  origin  and  piiu- 
ciples  of  our  vernacular  language,  and  especially  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  best  English  writers,  with  a  view  to  a  compainson  of  their 
style  and  jjhraseology  with  those  of  the  best  American  writei-s,  and  with 
our  colloquial  usage,  enables  me  to  alKrm,  with  confidence,  that  the  gen- 
Jiine  English  idiom  is  as  well  i^reserved  by  the  unniix(;d  English  of  this 
country  as  it  is  by  the  best  Eny/ish  writers.  ...  It  is  true  that  many  of 
our  writers  have  neglected  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  embellishments 
of  style  ;  but  even  these  have  written  the  language  in  its  genuine  idiom. 
In  tills  respect,  Franklin  and  Washinoton,  whose  language  is  their 
hereditary  mother  tongue,  unsophisticated  by  modern  grammar,  present 
as  pure  models  of  genuine  English  as  Addison  or  Swift.  But  I  may 
go  further,  and  aiifiiTO,  with  truth,  that  onr  country  has  produced  some  of 
the  best  models  of  composition.  The  style  of  President  .Smith  ;  of  the 
authora  of  the  Federalist  ;  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  of  Dr.  Mason  ;  of  Mr. 
Harper  ;  of  Chancellor  Kent  ;  [the  prose]  of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  of  Dr. 
Channing  ;  of  Washington  Irving  ;  of  the  legal  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  of  the  reijorts  of  legal  (!  ocisions 
-in  some  of  the  particular  States  ;  and  many  other  writings,  —  in  purity, 
in  elegance,  and  in  technical  precision,  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  best 
British  authoi-s,  and  surpassed  by  that  of  no  English  compositions  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  United  States  commenced  their  existence  under  circumstances 
wholly  novel  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations,  Thej'  com- 
.menced  with  civilization,  with  learning,  with  science,  with  constitutions 
of  free  government,  and  with  that  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  the  Christian 
jeligion.    Their  population  is  now  equal  to  that  of  England ;  in  arts  and 
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sciences,  our  citizens  are  very  little  behind  the  mo.st  enlightened  people 
on  e.'irt!i,  —  in  sonu;  respects  they  have  no  p.uperioi-s  ;  and  our  language, 
within  two  centuries,  will  be  spoken  by  more  people  in  this  country  tlian 
any  other  language!  on  earth,  except  the  Chinese,  in  .iVsia  —  and  even  that 
may  not  be  an  exception. 

It  hius  been  my  aim  in  this  work,  now  offered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  tO 
ascertain  the  trni;  ])rinciples  of  the  language,  in  it.s  orthograpliy  and 
structure  j  to  purify  it  from  some  jialjiable  erroi-s,  and  reduce  the  number 
of  its  anomalies,  thus  giving  it  more  regularity  and  consistency  in  its 
forms,  both  of  wctrds  and  sentences  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  fumisli  a 
standard  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  which  we  shall  not  be  .a.shamed  to  be- 
queath to  fife  liundral  viiUimis  of  people,  who  are  destined  to  occupy, 
and  I  hope  to  adorn,  the  vast  territory  within  our  jurisdiction. 

If  the  language  can  be  improved  in  regularity,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
acquired  by  our  own  citizens  and  by  foreigners,  and  thus  be  rendered  a 
more  usefid  instrunntnl  fiu'  the  propagation  of  science,  arts,  civilization, 
and  Christianity  ;  if  it  can  be  rescued  from  the  mischievous  influence  of 
sciolists,  and  that  dabbling  si)irit  of  innovation  which  is  perpetually  dis- 
turbing its  settled  usages  and  filling  it  with  anomalies;  if,  in  short,  our 
vernacular  language  can  be  redeemed  from  corruptions,  and  our  ijhilology 
and  literatiH'e  from  degradation.  —  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  .satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  ojie  among  the  instrunnrnts  of  promoting  these  v.aluablo 
objects.  If  this  oljject  can  not  be  effected,  and  my  wishes  and  hopes 
are  to  be  frustrated,  my  labor  will  be  lost,  and  this  work  must  sink  into 
oblivion. 

This  Dictionary,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  must  be  left,  in  some 
degree,  imperfect ;  for  what  individual  is  competent  to  trace  to  their 
source,  and  define  in  all  their  vari(jus  applications,  popular,  scientific, 
and  technical,  seventy  or  eiylilii  thousand  words!  It  satisfies  my  mind 
that  I  have  done  all  that  my  health,  my  talents,  and  my  pecuniary  means 
would  enable  me  to  accomplish.  I  present  it  to  my  fellow-citizens,  not 
with  frigid  indifference,  but  with  my  ardent  wishes  for  their  improve- 
ment and  their  happiness ;  and  for  the  continued  increase  of  the  wealth, 
the  learning,  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  character,  and  the 
glory,  of  my  conntiy. 

To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who,  during  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  has  sustained  a  feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  toils, 
disappointments,  infirmities,  and  depression,  —  who  has  borne  me  and 
my  manuscripts  in  safety  .across  the  Atlantic,  and  given  me  strength  and 
resolution  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  —  I  would  present  the  tribute  of 
my  most  gratefid  acknowledgments.  And  if  the  talent  which  he  in- 
trusted to  my  care  has  not  been  put  to  the  most  profitable  use  in  his 
service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  "kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin,"  and  that  any 
misapphcation  of  it  may  be  graciously  forgiven. 

NOAH  WEBSTER. 
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The  demand  for  The  American  Diction.^rt  of  the  English  Lan- 
•guage  has  increased  so  r,apidly  within  a  few  years  past,  th.at  the  publish- 
■ers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  its  being  stereotyped,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  pubHc,  in  a  single  quarto  volume.  In  deciding  iipon  this 
measure,  they  were  desirous  that  the  work  should  be  thoroughly  revised 
anew,  and  that  each  department  which  it  embraces  should  be  brought 
■do^vn,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  latest  adv.ances  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  ,at  the  present  day.  With  this  view,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  as  one 
■of  the  members  of  Dr.  Webster's  family,  in  the  expectation  of  his  ob- 
taining such  additional  aid  as  might  he  necess.ary  for  the  accomplishment 
•of  this  design.  The  Editor  has  not  acted,  however,  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  executing  this  trust.  He  h.as,  from  time  to  time, 
laid  open  the  sheets  to  the  inspection  of  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  no  important  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  any  of 
the  leading  cluaracteristics  of  the  work,  except  with  the  concurrence,  or 
at  the  request,  of  Dr.  Webster's  legal  representatives.  In  laying  before 
the  public  an  edition  thus  prepared,  the  fruit  of  nearly  three  years  of 
care  and  attention,  the  Editor  will  be  expected  to  make  some  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  conducted  the  revision,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors,  as  exhibited  in  the  present  volume. 

This  work  was  first  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  1.S2S. 
At  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  or  in  the  years  1.S4U-41,  a  second  edition 
was  published  by  the  Author,  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  he 
thus  speaks  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed :  "  The  improvements  in  this 
edition  of  the  American  Dictionary  consist  chiefly  in  the  .addition  of 
sever.al  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  division  of  words  into  syl- 
lables, and  the  correction  of  definitions  in  sevenal  of  the  sciences,  which 
are  made  conformable  to  recent  discoveries  and  chossifications.  For  the 
latter  improvements,  the  Author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor  TuLLV, 
«f  the  Medical  College  in  New  Haven.    To  these  improvements  may  be 


.added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from  foreign 
Languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors,  and  in  conversation  ;  and 
also  of  many  foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  music."  In  conductuig  this 
revision.  Dr.  Webster  was  aided  in  some  part  of  his  labors  hy  his  son, 
WiLLUM  G.  Web.ster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven  ;  who,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  prepared  the  revised  Addenda,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.  The  later  improvements  of  the  Author,  down  to  the  period  of 
his  death,  are  here  inserted  under  their  proper  heads,  from  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  left.  By  these  successive  revisions,  and  the  one  which 
has  now  been  made,  new  matter,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  li.as  been  added  to  the  work ;  all  of  wliich,  by  the  lose  of  a 
smaller  type,  and  by  careful  compression,  is  now  brought  witliin  the  com- 
pass of  this  volume.  C)f  the  course  pursued  in  the  revision  it  will  now 
be  proper  briefly  to  speak. 

In  respect  to  the  Etymotoejies,  the  Editor  has  not  considered  it  as  Ij-ing 
within  his  province  to  make  any  material  alterations.  In  a  very  few 
cases  of  obvious  necessity,  some  slight  change  has  been  made.  But  the 
chief  labor,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  work,  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  with  accuracy  the  numerous  words  from  Ori- 
ent.al  and  foreign  languages,  which  are  used  in  tracing  the  origin  of  our 
own. 

The  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  Definitions ;  —  in  giving  a 
clear,  full,  and  accurate  exhibition  of  all  tiie  vai-ious  shades  of  meaning 
which  belong,  by  estiiblished  us.age,  to  the  words  of  a  language.  It  is 
in  this  respect,  especially,  that  Dr.  Webster's  Dietionarj-  has  been  gen- 
erally considered  superior  to  every  other,  both  of  this  country  and  of 
Engl.and.  To  tliis  point,  therefore,  the  labors  of  the  Editor  have  been 
mainly  directed.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  recent 
and  valuable  works,  not  only  in  lexicography,  but  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  the  arts  embraced  in  the  American  Dietionarj-.  As 
these  subjects  are  in  a  state  of  continual  progress,  every  important  word, 
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in  its  varions  applications,  has  been  diligently  examined  and  compared 
witli  the  statements  made  on  each  topic,  by  the  latest  and  most  approved 
authorities.  Smart's  English  Dietiouaiy,  in  tlie  edition  of  IS-Ki,  h:is  been 
carefully  collated  with  this  work,  and  also  the  unfinislied  one  [Craig-'s], 
in  a  course  of  pubhcation  by  Gilbert,  so  far  as  the  numbers  have  ap- 
peared. Reference  has  likewise  constantly  been  made  to  Kichardson's 
Dictionary, —  although  this  had  been  previously  examined  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, —  and  also  to  the  Analj-tical  Dictionary  of  Booth.  Each  of  the 
articles  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  .Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  has 
been  collated  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  this  Dictionary,  as  the 
starting-point,  when  necessary,  of  investigation  in  larger  treatises.  The 
Penny  Cyclopedia  has  been  considted  at  every  step,  especially  in  matters 
of  science;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (based  on  the  German 
Concersalions-Leiikon)  has  been  relied  upon,  p.articularly  on  subjects  of 
Continental  literature,  philosophy,  history,  .art,  etc.  In  order  to  secure 
greater  accuracy,  numerous  special  dictionaries  or  vocabularies,  confined 
to  some  single  department,  have  also  been  collated  vnth  this  work  ;  and 
the  ablest  treatises  on  important  branches  of  science  and  art  have  been 
diligently  examined.  In  architecture,  the  chief  reUance  h.as  been  placed 
on  the  Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture  (1845),  and  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Architecture  (1842),  by  Gwilt,  author  of  tlie  articles  on  this  subject  in 
Brande's  Encyclopedia.  In  agriculture,  Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia 
(1844;,  and  Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary  (1840)  have  been  chiefly  used. 
In  general  antiquities,  the  large  treatise  of  Fosbroke  has  been  freciuently 
consulted ;  while  in  classical  antiquities,  the  principal  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  the  recent  Dictionary  of  Smith  (18411),  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
.authority.  In  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  the  el.aborate 
work  of  Coleman  (1841)  has  been  frequently  consulted ;  and  Hook's 
Church  Dictionary  (1844)  has  been  collated  throughout,  with  reference  to 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  etc.,  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  .and  Greek  churches.  In  botany,  use  h.as 
principally  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Liudley  and  Loudon.  In 
Natural  History,  P.artington's  British  Cyclopedia  of  N,atural  History 
(1835-37),  and  Jardine's  X.aturalist's  Library  (lS34-4o),  have  been  much 
consulted,  m  connection  with  the  articles  on  these  subjects  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia  and  similar  works.  In  geology,  mineralogy,  and  some  asso- 
ciated branches  of  natural  history,  Himible's  Dictionary  of  terms  in 
these  departments  (1840)  has  been  compared  with  tliis  work  throughout. 
In  respect  to  mercantile  subjects,  banking,  coins,  weights,  measures,  etc., 
il'CuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary  (1845)  has  been  collated  at  every 
step,  as  the  standard  work  on  these  subjects.  In  manuf.actures  and 
the  arts,  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Mines,  with 
its  Supplement  (1845),  has  been  relied  upon  as  of  the  highest  authority. 
In  engineering  and  mechanical  philosophy,  Hebert's  Engineer's  and 
Mecluinic's  Cyclopedia  (1842)  has  been  carefully  collated,  with  <a  constant 
reference  to  tlie  more  popular  and  recent  Dictionaries  of  Francis,  Grier, 
and  Buchanan,  in  the  editions  of  1840.  In  seamanship,  the  Dictionary  of 
Marine  Terms,  in  Lieutenant  Totten's  Kav.al  Text-Book  (1841),  has  been 
taken  as  a  guide.  In  military  affairs,  the  Dictionary  of  Campbell  (1844) 
has  been  followed,  in  connection  with  the  more  extended  articles  con- 
tained in  Brande  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  on  the  kindred  topics.  In 
the  fine  arts,  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  Dictionary  of  Elraes.  In 
domestic  economy,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Webster  and  Parkes  on  this  sub- 
ject (1844)  has  furnished  many  important  statements,  on  a  great  v.ariety 
of  topics,  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  scientific  form  ;  and  to  this  has 
been  added  Cooley's  Cyclopf;dia  of  Practical  Receipts  (1840),  as  exhibit- 
ing much  collateral  information  in  respect  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
trades.  Such,  in  general,  are  the  authorities  which  have  been  reUed  on  in 
this  revision. 

But  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  mind  to  embrace  with  accu- 
rary  all  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  now  brought 
witliin  the  conipjuss  of  a  dictionary.  Hence  arise  most  of  the  errors  .and 
inconsistencies  wliich  abound  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  avoid  tliese  as 
far  as  possible,  e3peci.ally  in  matters  of  science,  the  Editor  at  first  made 
an  arrangement  wiili  Dr.  .Jamks  G.  Pekcjival,  who  had  rendered  im- 
jKirtant  a.ssistance  to  Dr.  Webster  in  tlie  edition  of  1828,  to  take  the  entire 
i'h.arge  of  revising  the  .scientific  articles  embraced  in  this  work.  This  re- 
vision, however,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  w.os 
extended  to  but  little  more  than  two  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the 
Editor  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  associates  in  office,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  in  various  profr'.isional  employments.  To  these  he  wonhl 
now  rctuni  hi.s  acknowledgments  for  the  airl  they  h.ave  aiforded.  The 
articles  on  law  li.avc  ]>ecn  collated  with  Blackslone,  and  with  Bouvier's 
L,aw  Dictionarv',  by  the  Hon.  Ei.izru  (idoimirii,  formerly  Profes.sor  of 
Law  in  Yale  College,  and  the  errors  discovered,  wliidi  were  few  in  num- 
ber, have  been  cirefully  corrected.  The  departments  of  ecclesiastical 
liistory  and  ancient  pliilosophy  have  been  tlioronghly  revised  by  the  Rev. 
.Iamks  Mliidock,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
.Seminar)',  who  lias  furnished,  in  many  instances,  new  and  valu.abl(> 
(lefinitions.  The  terms  in  chemistry  have  been  submitted  to  Professor 
SiLl.iMA.N,  of  Vale  College  ;  and  whatever  changes  were  ii(|uisite  in  the 
explanations  Inivf;  lieen  ma<le  untier  his  direc^fioii.  In  the  departments  iif 
botany,  anatomy,  iihy«i»)logy.  medicine,  and  some  br.anches  of  natural 
liist<<ry,  l)r.  Wi-lister  received  asHislatn'c,  in  the  revision  of  1810.  as  nn-n- 
tioned  aliove.  from  Dr.  Wll,I,IA.v  Tt  I.I,V,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical 


Institution  of  Yale  College.  Still  further  aid  has  been  received  from  the 
same  source  in  the  present  revision,  and  much  of  tlie  accuracy  of  this 
work,  in  these  branches,  will  be  found  owing  to  the  valuable  assistance 
he  has  thus  afforded.  On  topics  connected  with  Oriental  Uterature,  aid. 
has  frequently  been  obtained  from  Professor  Gibes,  of  Yale  College.  A 
part  of  the  articles  on  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  philosophy, 
in  the  edition  of  1828,  passed  under  the  revision  of  Professor  Ooisted,. 
of  Yale  College.  This  revision  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the  articles, 
on  these  subjects  throughout  the  work,  and  new  definitions  have  been 
furnished  in  numerous  instances.  The  definitions  in  mathematics,  after 
having  been  compared  with  those  given  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Hutton 
and  of  Barlow,  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Stanley,  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  alterations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  made  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  whole  volume  has  been  made  by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  Geologist 
and  Mineralogist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  to  whom  the 
editor  is  likewise  indebted  for  .assistance  on  various  other  subjects,  which 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.  In  practical  astronomy, 
and  the  science  of  entomology,  aid  has  been  frequently  received  from 
Edward  C.  Hebrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College.  The  articles  oa 
painting  and  the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  under  the- 
inspection  of  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Piiinter,  of  New  Haven,  and 
new  defuiitions  have  in  many  eases  been  furnished. 

A  correspondence  has  likewise  been  carried  on  with  literary  friends  in 
England,  and  especially  with  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  certain  points,  in  respect  to 
which  nothing  definite  could  be  learned  from  any  books  within  the  reach 
of  the  Editor.  Extended  lists  of  words  have  been  transmitted  for  exami- 
nation, and  returned  with  ample  notes  and  explanations.  Much  obscu- 
rity has  thus  been  removed  in  respect  to  the  use  of  terms  which  have 
a  peculiar  sense  in  England,  especially  some  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
the  universities,  in  the  circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  famiUar  intercourse 
of  life.  To  the  friends  who  have  given  their  assistance  iu  these  various 
departments  the  Editor  would  return  his  cordial  thanks.  Whatever 
improvement  the  work  may  have  gained  from  this  revision,  in  respect 
to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  definition,  will  be  found  owing,  in. 
a  great  degree,  to  the  aid  which  they  have  thus  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  new  trords,  the  Editor  has  felt  mucl* 
hesitation  and  embarrassment.  Some  thousands  have  been  added  in  the 
couree  of  this  revision,  and  the  number  might  have  been  swelled  to  many 
thousands  more,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is,  at  the  present 
day,  especially  in  England,  a  boldness  of  innovation  on  this  subject  which 
amounts  to  absolute  licentiousness.  A  hasty  introduction  into  our  dic- 
tionaries, of  new  terms,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated. Our  vocabulary  is  already  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of  words, 
which  have  never  formed  a  permanent  part  of  English  literature,  and  it 
is  a  serious  evil  to  add  to  their  number.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  so 
much  needed  as  a  thorough  ex|>urgation  of  our  dictionaries  in  this  resjiect 
—  the  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  words,  which  may  properly  find  a. 
place  in  the  glossaries  of  antiquarians,  as  a  curious  exhibition  of  what 
has  been  proposed^  but  never  adojited,  as  a  part  of  our  language,  but. 
which,  for  that  reason,  can  have  no  claim  to  stand  in  a  dictionary  designed 
for  general  use.  All  words,  indeed,  which  are  necess.ary  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  great  writers,  such  as  Bacon,  Spenser,  Sh.akespeare,  etc., 
ought,  though  now  obsolete,  to  be  carefully  retained  ;  and  iu  the  present 
revision  a  considerable  number  of  this  class  have  been  introduced  for 
the  fii'st  time.  Other  words  have  likewise  been  admitted,  to  a  limited 
extent,  namely,  the  familiar  terms  of  common  life  in  England,  which  have 
been  much  used  of  late  by  jxtpnlar  writers  iu  Great  Britain.  Many  of 
these  need  to  be  exjilained  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  in  this  countiy  ; 
and,  if  marked  as  *'  familiar,"  **  colloquial,"  or  "  low,"  according  to  their 
true  character,  they  may  be  safely  inserted  in  our  dictionaries,  and  are 
entitled  to  ,a  place  there,  as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  our  written  and 
spoken  language.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  on  this  subject  re- 
lates to  the  introduction  of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  Most  of  our 
general  dictionaries  ai-e,  at  jiresent,  without  any  plan  as  to  the  extent  and. 
proportion  in  which  such  words  should  be  inserted  ;  nor  can  they  ever  be 
reduced  to  order  until  each  di'partment  is  revised  by  men  of  science  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  who  are  competent  to 
ilecide  wh.at  teniis  ought  to  be  admitted  into  a  general  dlctionai'y,  and 
what  terms  should  be  reserved  for  sprrinl  dictionaries  devoted  to  distinct 
br.anches  of  science.  Something  of  this  kind,  on  .a  limited  scale,  has 
lieen  attenipted  in  the  progress  of  this  revision.  Lists  of  words  have 
been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  mentioned  .above  which  might  projierly 
he  inserted  in  this  volume  ;  and  very  few  terms  of  this  class  have  been 
admitted  except  under  their  diri'ctiou.  In  .accordance  with  their  .advice, 
a  small  number  have  been  excluded  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  Editor  ha»- 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  views  in  their  full  extent. 

In  respect  in  Anierirajiisms,  projierly  so  called,  it  is  known  to  those 
who  .ire  coiiV(>rs,ant  with  the  subject,  th.at  they  are  less  numerous  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  Most  of  those  familiar  w<)rds,  esjieta.ally  of 
our  older  St.ates,  which  h.ave  been  considered  us  peculiar  to  our  country, 
were  brought  by  our  ancestors  from  Great  Britain,  and  are  still  in 
constiint  use  there  ;ls  local  terms.    The  recent  investigations  of  Korby, 
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Holloway,  and  Halliwoll  havo  thrown  nuich  lif^ht  on  this  3ubj<;ct ;  and  the 
names  of  these  authors  are,  therefore,  frequently  placed  unde-r  tlie  words 
in  question,  to  indicate  their  origin  and  their  present  use  in  Kn^jland. 
Notes  have  uLso  been  added  to  somn  wortLs  which  are  pecuUar  to  our 
country  ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

In  reference  to  Orthography^  some  important  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  in  strict  conformity,  it  is  behoved,  witli  the  Author's  princi- 
ples on  tliis  subject.  The  changes  in  our  orthogi-aphy  recommended  by 
Dr.  Webster  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  rest  on  very  different  g-rounds. 
These  it  maybe  proper  for  a  raomunt  to  consider.  IHs  main  principle 
was,  tliat  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simjdieity  and  broader 
analogic  ought  to  be  watched  and  cherished  with  the  utmost  care.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  whenever  a  movement  toward  wider  aualog^ies  and  more 
general  rules  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  bnt  few  exceptions  to 
impede  its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  set  aside  at  once^  and 
the  analogy  rendered  complete.  On  this  ground,  he  rejected  the  u  from 
such  words  as  favour^  labour^  etc.  Of  these  we  have  a  large  number, 
whicli  came  to  us,  in  most  cases,  from  Latin  terminations  in  or^  througli 
the  Norman  French,  but  encumbered  with  the  silent  w,  as  in  emperour, 
authour^  editour,  etc.  From  this  entire  class,  except  about  twenty  words, 
the  u  has  been  gradually  dropped ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  scarcely  any 
two  persons  can  be  found,  however  strenuous  for  retaining  it,  who  are  in 
practice  consistent  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  words 
in  which  this  letter  is  used.  In  fact,  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
unless  we  take  Webster  and  the  dictionaries  which  agree  with  him  as 
our  guide,  we  have  no  standard  on  the  subject ;  for  Johnson,  Walker,  and 
others  retain  the  u  in  numerous  words  into  wliich  no  one  would  think 
of  introducing  it  at  the  present  day.  Public  convenience,  therefore, 
demands  that  we  do  at  once  what  must  ultimately  be  done.  No  one  can 
believe  that  tlie  progress  of  our  language  will  be  arrested  on  this  subject. 
The  u  will  speedily  be  omitted  in  all  words  of  this  class,  uiUess,  from 
the  sacredness  of  its  associations,  it  be  retained  in  Saviour ^  which  may 
stand  for  a  time  as  a  solitary  exception.  Nor  is  it  Dr.  Webster  who  is  the 
innovator  in  this  case,  but  the  English  mind,  which  has  for  two  centuries 
been  throwing  off  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  moving  steadily  on  toward 
greater  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  iSueh,  too,  is  the 
case  with  certain  terminations  in  -r? ,  pronounced  like  -er ;  as.  centre^  metre ^ 
etc.  We  have  numerous  words  of  this  class,  derived  from  the  French,  all 
of  which  originally  ended  in  ~re :  as,  cider  (ctdre)^  chamber  (chambrc)^  etc. 
These  have  been  gradually  conformed  to  the  English  spelling  and  i^ro- 
nunciation,  till  the  number  in  -re  is  reduced  to  not  far  from  twenty  words, 
■with  their  derivatives ;  and  in  respect  to  them  also  the  process  is  still 
going  on.  Center  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spelling  of  the  best 
mathematical  writers.  Meter  is  the  word  given  by  Walker  in  Ids  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary,  from  a  sense  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  attacliing  to 
this  word  and  its  derivative,  diameter^  a  different  termination.  Others 
are  gradually  undergoing  the  same  change.  Dr.  Webster  proposes,  there- 
fore, to  complete  the  analogy  at  once,  and  conform  the  spelling  of  the 
few  that  remain  to  the  general  principles  of  our  language.  Acre^  lucrcy 
and  rnassacre  present  the  only  difficulty,  from  their  liability,  if  changed, 
to  be  mispronounced,  and  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  stand  as  necessar}/ 
exceptions.  Another  departure  from  the  principles  of  Englisli  orthogra- 
phy which  Dr.  Webster  has  endeavored  to  correct,  is  one  that  was  pointed 
out  by  Walker,  in  very  emphatic  terms,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
principle  in  (piestion  is  this,  —  that,  in  adding  to  a  word  the  formatives 
-ing^  -erf,  -f-r,  etc.,  a  single  consonant  (if  one  precedes)  is  doul)led  when  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forgetting,  beginning,  etc.,  but  is  not 
doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  any  of  the  preceding  syllables,  as  m  benefit- 
ing, gardening,  etc.  Walker,  in  his  fifth  Apliorism,  says,  ""Dr.  Lowth 
justly  remarks  that  an  error  frequently  takes  place  in  the  words  worship- 
ping^ counselling,  etc.,  which,  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
ought  to  be  written  worshiping,  counseling.  An  ignorance  of  tliis  rule 
has  led  many  to  write  bigotted,  for  bigoted ;  and  from  this  spelling  lias 
frequently  arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no  letter  seems  to  be  more 
frequently  doiibled  improperly  than  /.  Why  we  should  write  libelling, 
levelling^  revelling,  and  yet  offering,  suffering,  reasoning,  I  am  totally  at 
a  loss  to  determine  ;  and  unless  /  can  give  a  better  plea  than  any  other 
letter  of  the  alphabet  for  being  doubled  in  this  situation,  I  must,  in  the 
style  of  Lucian,  in  his  trial  of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  expulsion." 
These  were  the  deliberate  and  latest  opinions  of  Walker.  If  lif  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  carry  them  into  his  vocabidary,  instead  of  relying 
on  a  mere  remark  of  this  kind  for  the  correction  of  the  error,  —  if  he 
had  simply  stated,  under  about  forty  verbs,  how  the  participle  should  be 
spelt  (for  he  did  not  give  participles  in  his  Dictionary),  and  had  altered 
six  or  eight  words,  as  worshipper  into  trorshiper,  trai'el  I  er  into  traveler, 
etc,  the  error  would  probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  wholly  eradicated 
from  our  orthography,  and  Dr.  Webster  would  have  escaped  much  igno- 
rant vituperation  for  follo\ving  in  the  footsteps  of  Walker  and  of  Lowth. 


Walker  also  says  in  liis  Aphorisms,  ''  Why  should  we  not  write  dullness^ 
fullness,  skillful,  willful,  as  well  .as  st'ffness,  and  gruffness  ?  "  The  prin- 
cijiles  of  our  language  phiinly  require  us  to  do  ho  ;  and  Dr.  Webster  felt 
that  the  change  might  cisily  l>e  made.  The  words  which  need  to  be  re- 
duced to  this  analogy  are  only  about  eight  in  number,  including  install- 
ment anil  inthrallmt  nt,  which,  if  spelt  with  a  single  /,  are  liable  to  bo 
mispronounced  instalment,  etc.  Again,  the  words  expense,  license^  recom' 
pense,  which  formerly  Inul  a  c  in  the  last  syllable,  have  now  taken  an  s, 
because  the  latter  consonant  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  derivatives  ;  as, 
expensive,  etc.  A  similar  eliange  is  needed  in  only  three  words  more  to 
complete  the  analogy,  namely,  defense,  offense,  and  pretense;  and  these 
Dr.  Webster  has  changed.  It  Ls  sometimes  asked,  "Why  not  change 
fence  also  ?  '*  For  the  simple  reason,  that  its  derivatives  are  spelt  with  a 
r,  BS  fenced,  fencing ;  and  the  word,  therefore,  stands  regularly  with 
others  of  its  own  class.  Finally,  Dr.  Wr'bster  proposes  to  drop  tlie  u  in 
mould  and  moult,  because  it  has  been  droi>ped  from  gold,  and  all  other 
words  of  the  same  ending.  Such  are  the  principal  changes,  under  tliis 
head,  introduced  by  Dr.  W^ebstor  into  his  Dictionary.  In  the  present 
edition,  the  words  are  spelt  in  botb  ways,  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  pub- 
lic, except  in  cases  where  this  seemed  to  be  unnecessarj%  or  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient.  These  changes,  considering  the  difficulty  that  always 
belongs  to  sueli  a.  subject,  have  met  with  far  more  favor  from  the  public 
than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  Most  of  them  have  been  exteiLsively 
adopted  in  oui*  country.  They  are  gaining  gi'ound  daily,  as  the  reasons 
by  which  they  are  supported  are  more  generally  imderstood ;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that,  being  founded  in  established  analogies,  and 
intended  merely  to  repress  irregularities  and  remove  petty  exceptions, 
they  must  ultimately  prevail. 

The  other  class  of  changes  mentioned  above  rests  on  a  different  basis 

—  that  of  Ktymology,  These  will  be  estimated  very  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  acquaintance  of  different  persons  with  the  languages  from 
wliich  tlie  words  are  derived.  W^hen  Dr.  Webster  substituted  bridegoom 
for  bridegroom,  f ether  for  f tat  her,  etc.,  the  German  critics  highly  applauded 
the  change.  They  predicted  its  speedy  and  universal  reception,  because 
similar  improvements,  on  a  much  broader  scale,  had  been  easily  made  in 
their  language.  But  Dr.  Webster  found  the  case  to  be  widely  different 
among  us.  After  an  experiment  of  twelve  years,  he  restored  the  old 
orthography  to  a  considerable  number  of  such  words.  In  the  present 
edition,  it  is  restored  in  respect  to  nearly  all  that  remain,  from  the  full 
conviction,  that,  however  desirable  these  changes  may  be,  in  themselves 
considered,  as  the^'-  do  not  relate  to  the  general  analogies  of  the  language, 
and  can  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they  will  never 
be  generally  received. 

On  the  subject  of  Pronunciation,  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  in  the 
progress  of  this  revision.  A  careful  comparison  has  been  made  with  the 
latest  authorities,  and  wherever  changes  seemed  desirable,  and  could  be 
made  in  consistency  with  the  Author's  principles,  they  have  been  here 
introduced.  The  Key  to  Pronimciation  has  been  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  p^e,  for  greater  ease  of  reference,  and 
the  pointed  letters  have  been  used  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Many 
thousand  words  have  been  respelled,  and  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  work,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
In  the  progress  of  these  labors,  the  Editor  has  been  frequently  struck 
with  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  not  attempting  too  much  as  to  mark- 
ing the  pronunciation.  Most  of  the  later  orthoepists,  as  Knowles,  Smart, 
etc.,  have  made  their  system  of  notation  so  extensive  and  compUcated, 
and  have  aimed  to  exhibit  so  many  nice  shades  of  distinction,  as  in  many 
cases  to  perplex,  rather  than  aid. 

The  Publishers,  being  desirous  to  make  this,  in  all  respects,  a  com- 
plete work  of  reference,  have  introduced,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a 
list  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Thathek,  of  Yale  College  ;  a  list  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names,  prepared  by  Professor  Pokter,  of  Yale  College ;  and  a  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  prepared  also 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Porter.  Of  these  a  full  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  several  prefaces  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  aided  him  for  more  than  two  years  in  these  labors 

—  Mr.  Saivrtei.  W.  Barntm,  M.  A.,  of  Yale  College,  and  Williasi  G, 
Webster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  The  intimate  acq'iaintance  of  the 
latter  with  his  father's  views  has  made  his  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
great  value  in  the  progress  of  this  revision. 

To  the  overseers  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work,  at  the 
Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foindrt,  the  Editor  would  likewise 
make  his  acknowledgments  for  many  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  the  revision,  and  for  the  watchful  care  and  assiduity  with 
which  they  have  iierfonued  the  difficult  task  of  giving  accuracy  to  the 
details  of  this  volume. 


New  Haven,  September,  1847. 


Note.  —  Amonp;  the  sources  from  which  words  not  in  former  editions  have  been  derived,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  catalogue  of  between  five  and  eix  thousand, 
furnished  by  President  Allen,  late  of  Bowdoin  College,  which  were  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  durinp  a  period  of  fortj'  years,  from  several  hundred 
volumes  of  general  literature,  and  given  for  the  most  part  with  authorities  aimexed.  This  catalogue,  added  to  a  similar  list  formerly  furnished  to  Dr.  'Webster,  makes  an 
^SBi'pg=>'te  of  6ome  thousands  of  new  words  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  and  Proprietor  of  this  Dictionary,  thus  contributing  materials  for  its  improvement. 
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Since  tlie  publication  of  tlie  Revised  Edition  of  Webstek's  Dic- 
TIONAKY  in  1S47,  tlie  purpose  nas  been  kept  steadily  in  view  to  prepare 
another  edition,  embracing  all  the  alterations  and  improvements  which 
the  progiess  of  the  language  and  the  additional  facilities  for  improving 
its  Lexicography  might  seem  to  require.  Tlie  late  I'rofessor  GoODKICH 
had,  from  the  first,  directed  liis  attention  to  the  collection  of  words  not 
inserted  in  the  previous  edition,  and  to  the  preparation  of  definitions  of 
meanings  which  had  been  overlooked,  or  were  made  necessary  by  new 
applications  of  words  in  the  writings  of  respectable  authors,  and  by  the 
progress  of  IScienc©  and  the  Arts. 

Many  of  these  words  and  definitions  were  given  to  the  public  in  the 
Pictorial  Edition  of  ISSy,  together  with  numerous  illustrative  wood  cuts. 
To  these  was  added  a  large  collection  of  discriminated  Synonyms,  which 
had  been  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Goodrich.  This  edition  was, 
however,  a  provisional  one,  designed  to  serve  only  until  the  more  careful 
and  thorough  revision,  which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation,  could  be 
perfected. 

In  preparing  for  the  present  revision,  the  attention  of  both  the  Editor 
and  the  PubUshers  was  first  directed  to  the  Etj-niology.  They  were 
aware  that,  however  admirable  the  industry  and  valuable  the  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  Webster  in  this  department,  the  science  of  compar.ative 
Philology  was  by  no  means  perfect  in  his  time,  if  indeed  it  coidd  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  It  is  only  \vithin  a  very  few  years  that  the  true  principles 
on  which  this  science  rests  have  been  suggested  and  confirmed,  and  the 
methods  have  been  determined  by  which  future  investigations  may  be 
successfully  prosecuted.  It  seemed  necessary,  fii-st  of  all,  that  these  new 
principles  and  methods  should  be  applied  in  the  entire  revision  of  the 
^Etymologies  of  Dr.  Webster,  by  a  scholar  who  had  made  Etymology  his 
special  study.  In  18o4,  arrangements  were  made  with  Ur.  C.  A.  F. 
Mahn.  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  to  undertake  this  task.  Dr.  Malm  was 
recommended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany 
as  admirably  qualified  for  tiie  service,  and  he  had  been  favorably  known 
by  special  researches  in  this  department.  He  hiis  employed  several  years 
upon  the  work,  and  has  perfwrmed  it  iu  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation.  The  results  are  submitted  to  all  persons  wlio  are  interested 
in  philological  studies,  with  the  belief  that  they  will  find  in  them  a  new 
;  and  valuable  contribution  to  tlie  stores  of  linguistic  knowledge.  This 
feature  of  the  present  edition  will,  it  is  thought,  be  acknowledged  by  all 
:Scholars  as  one  of  marked  superiority,  and  will  be  gratefully  welcomed 
by  the  now  very  large  number  of  instructors  and  studious  persons  who 
are  interested  in  acquiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
langtuige. 

Professor  James  D.  Dan.^,  of  Yale  College,  had  been  engaged,  at  an 
■  early  date,  to  revise  the  definitions  in  Geologj',  Natural  History,  etc.,  and 
the  revision  in  these  and  some  kindred  departments  has  been  completed 
by  him,  or  has  passed  under  liis  careful  scrutiny. 

The  work  of  revising  the  definitions  of  the  principal  words  occasioned 
great  and  jtcrplexing  dilficulties  to  Professor  Goodrich  and  those  with 
whom  he  conferred.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  defective  method  which 
had  been  .adopted  by  Dr.  J0HN.SON,  of  denning  words  by  enumerating 
and  cxiilaining  their  special  applications  ratlier  tli.an  by  developing  their 
broadly  distinguished  meanings  ;  and  he  knew  that  in  this,  Johnson  had 
tuniishcd  the  model  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  defining  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language  which  have  since  been  published.  Dr.  Webster, 
in  !iis  strictures  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  noticed,  as  one  of  its  defects, 
that  the  author  had,  in  many  cases,  failed  to  exhibit  full  and  explicated 
definitions  of  important  significations.  This  fault  Dr.  Webster  endeav- 
ored to  avoid,  and  witli  manifest  success.  His  own  definitions  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  .Johnson  iu  fuDiiess  .and  precision,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
copiousness  and  a|ipropriateiicss  uf  illuslrativc  phrases.  Dut  he  had  not 
cni.ancipati'd  himself  entinly  from  the  inlluence  of  ,lohnson's  example  in 
accumulating  definitions  that  are  really  the  same,  though  at  first  sight 
they  m;iy  appear  to  he  different.  Dr.  Webster  insists,  .also,  with  earnest- 
ness, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  give;  first  the  primitive 
signification  of  every  word,  and  to  develop  and  arrange  the  dependent 
meanings  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  were  derived,  liut  his  theory  in 
respect  to  these  and  othiT  points  w;is  better  tliaii  his  practice.  Of  tiu:se 
and  other  imperfections  in  Dr.  Wetwter's  definitiniis,  Professor  Goodrich 
was  fully  aware.  He  was  .also  .aware  that  the  diction.aries  of  m.any  other 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  had  been  constructed  on  a  better 
theory  and  after  liettcr  meth<wbi.  }!(■  h.ad  furmed  fur  hims.lf  a  concep- 
tion, more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  jiroper  iiietliod  of  exliil)iting  .and  illus- 
trating the  definitions  of  the  leafling  words.  IJut  it  seemed  to  him  an 
Herculean  task  to  undertake  to  revise  the  work  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  he 


was  reluctant  to  assume  the  labor  and  responsibility  which  it  involved. 
At  last,  with  enfeebled  bodily  strength,  he  consented  to  enter  upon  a  ten- 
tative i^rocess  in  connection  with  able  and  experienced  associates.  These 
associates  were,  at  first,  ill'.  William  G.  Webster,  the  Kev.  Chaun- 
CEY  Goodrich,  and  Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman,  of  Yale  College,  all 
of  whom  had  i)een  employed  in  preparing  the  Pictorial  Edition.  Only 
repeated  trials  could  satisfy  so  conscientious  a  lexicographer  as  Professor 
Goodrich  in  respect  to  the  best  plan  of  subjecting  to  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion the  mass  of  valuable  matter  accumulated  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  of 
rearranging  it  according  to  more  approved  methods.  The  undert;iking 
involved  so  much  labor,  and  required  changes  so  extensive  and  material, 
that  Professor  Willlam  D.  \\'hitnev  and  Professor  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
both  of  Yale  College,  were  soon  added  to  the  corps  of  associates.  To 
these  gentlemen  was  assigned  the  special  duty  of  suggesting  the  changes 
and  modifications  whicli  seemed  to  be  required  in  the  definitions  of  the 
princip.al  words,  their  suggestions  being  submitted  to  Professor  Goodrich 
for  his  judgment  and  decision.  lender  this  arrangement  the  work  of 
experiment  was  going  on  till  the  death  of  Professor  Goodrich.  This 
untoward  event  occurred,  however,  before  the  experiment  had  been  car- 
ried so  far  .OS  to  determine  how  much  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  in 
the  way  of  recasting  the  definitions,  or  how  much  it  was  practicable  to 
accomplish. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Goodrich,  in  ISGO,  the  direction  of  the 
work  of  revision  was  committed  to  Professor  Noah  Pouter,  who  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  views  ever  since  the  iiublication  of 
the  Revised  Edition  of  1847,  and  had  frequently  conferred  with  him  in 
respect  to  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  that  edition,  as  well  as 
the  methods  by  which  these  defects  might  be  remedied.  Before  the 
present  revision  was  undertaken.  Professor  Porter  had  communicated  in 
writing  his  views  of  the  changes  which  ought  (o  be  made  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  Dictionary ;  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  views. 
Professor  Goodrich  Iiad  earnestly  solicited  liini  to  undertake  the  entire 
responsibility  and  direction  of  the  work.  When  the  proposal  was  re- 
newed by  the  proprietors  of  the  copyright  and  by  the  family  of  Dr.  ^Veb- 
ster,  it  could  not  easily  be  deeUned  ;  for  it  was  enforced  by  considerations 
of  affection  and  of  duty,  both  to  the  living  and  to  tlie  dead.  But  the 
service  was  assimied  by  him  with  great  reluctance,  as  being  foreign  to  his 
special  studies,  and  incompatible  with  very  pressing  occupations.  At  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  his  valued  friends  the  publishers,  as  well  as  of 
the  family  interested,  and  of  his  beloved  associate  the  late  Edward  C. 
Herrick,  — whose  acquaintance  with  the  Dictionary,  and  whose  interest 
in  it,  extended  back  to  the  publication  of  tlie  first  edition  in  1828,  —  he 
at  first  consented  to  undertake  a  general  superintendence  of  the  revision, 
but  soon,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  was  constrained  to  bestow  upon 
it  a  more  minute  attention.  The  collaborators  already  named  continued 
their  services  to  the  end,  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  employed 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 

The  following  persons  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prep.aration  of 
the  work.  Mr.  William  G.  Webster,  —  who  has  for  many  years 
labored  in  this  field,  first  in  connection  with  his  honored  father,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Professor  Goodrich,  —  has  represented  the  views  of  his 
father  and  of  the  family,  in  respect  to  all  questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
.and  has  also  attended  to  the  syllabication  of  the  words,  the  determination 
of  the  accents,  and  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation.  Professors  Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney  and  Daniel  C.  Gilman  have  labored  at  the  defini- 
tions of  the  jirincipal  words,  recasting,  rearranging,  and  condensing  them, 
introducing  citations,  etc. ;  their  work,  in  all  cases,  having  been  sanctioned 
or  revised  by  the  Editor.  Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman  has  given  his 
.attention  chiefly  to  the  terms  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Techuologj-,  and 
Machinery,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  .Steam  Engine  and 
to  Railw.ays.  Tli(>se  hist  liave  been  carefully  defined,  and  iu  senile  cases 
furnished,  by  Alexander  L.  Holley,  Esq.,  an  eminent  Civil  Engineer 
of  New  York,  who  has  also  contributed  many  original  v.iluable  drawings 
for  the  illustrative  wood  cuts.  Captain  William  P.  Craighill,  of  the 
United  .States  Engineers,  recently  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  anil 
Civil  Engineering  and  the  .Science  of  War  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  h;is  given  a  like  attentimi  to  the  terms  in  Military  .Science. 
ICngiiieering,  and  <Tiiniiery,  furnishing  original  drawings  wlien  necessary. 
It  ha-s  already  been  st.ited  that  Profes.sor  Jame.s  D.Dana  had  several 
years  since  been  employed  in  the  departments  of  (Jeology.  Natural  His- 
tory, etc.,  to  prep.are  new  definitions,  to  recast  the  old,  and  to  select  new 
words.  At  his  suggestion,  Willia.m  C.  Minor,  M.  D.,  was  employed  tii 
render  .assistanci^  in  these  departments,  and  he  jiius  labored  with  great 
ability  and  zeal  in  connection  with  I'rofessor  Dana,  who  has,  iu  every 
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iiistanco,  carefully  reviewed  and  expressly  sanctioiicd  lils  work.  The 
terms  pertaining'  to  Musical  .Science  and  Art,  were  chiefly  prepared  or  re- 
vised by  Lowell  Mason,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  but  many  of  the  articles 
were  wiitteu  by  John  S.  1)wi<;ht,  Esq.,  of  IJoston.  In  Physiology  and 
Medical  Science,  Professor  K.  CuEssoN  Stiles,  M.  I).,  Ii.xs  furnished 
many  carefully  considered  deiiniiioiis  and  cmeuflatious.  The  Hon.  J.  (\ 
Pkukins,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  has  had  hni;^  experience  a-s  edit<tr 
of  various  law  publications,  h;us,  with  jjfr*'at  lah(»r  ami  care,  revised  the 
terms  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence.  He  has  aimed  to  phrase  these  defini- 
tions in  the  more  exact  languaj^e  which  is  reiiuired  by  the  advance  of 
Legal  Science,  and  to  support  them  hy  copion.s  references  to  legal  author- 
ities. K.  B.  O'Callaghan,  LL.  1).,  of  Albany,  has  revised  and  rewritten 
the  definitions  of  such  terms  as  have  special  meaning  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  having:  been  deemed  desirable  slightly  to  condense  some 
of  the  etymological  articles  furnished  by  Dr.  Mahn,  and  to  translate  por- 
tions of  them  into  English,  this  work  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Eugene  ScHrVLER,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James  Hadley, 
of  Yale  College.  The  derivation  of  a  number  of  words  of  Indian  origin 
has  bi-eu  furnished  by  the  Hon.  J.  Hamivioni>  Tkumki'LL,  of  Hartford, 
well  known  as  a  learned  and  accurate  student  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
of  America. 

To  the  Kev.  Chauncey  Goodrich  was  committed  the  very  important 
duty  of  receiving  the  mass  of  material  furnished  by  the  most  of  the 
assistants  who  have  been  named,  verifying  its  accuracy,  and  then  incor- 
porating it  into  the  final  copy  for  the  printer.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  for  several  months  by  the  Kev.  Fisk  P.  Bueweu  and  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Morris.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  aLso  revised  or  jn-epared  many  of 
the  definitions  in  Agricidture  and  Horticulture,  in  Antiquities  and  Archi- 
tecture, in  Biblical  matters  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  Commerce 
Domestic  Economy,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  making  use  of  the  best  author- 
ities in  each  of  these  departments.  He  has  also  brought  to  the  service 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  while  laboring  under  his  father's  guid- 
ance, and  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  views  and  wishes  in  respect 
to  many  important  details. 

It  was  thought  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy and  perfection  to  the  copy,  to  place  it  for  further  revision  in  the 
hands  of  some  scholar  of  critical  habits  and  ajiproved  experience,  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  its  earlier  prepaiation.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
William  A.  Wheeler  was  employed  for  this  service,  and  also  to  cor- 
rect the  proof  sheets  ;  and  with  him  was  associated,  at  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wright.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  also  employed  in  various 
other  services  hereafter  to  be  named  ;  and  he  has  furnished  especially 
valuable  contribiitions  from  his  ample  literary  stores,  and  given  the  work 
throughout  the  benefit  of  his  exact  learning  and  his  nice  discrimination. 
Mr.  William  G.  Webster  shared  with  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Wright  the 
responsibility  of  correcting  the  proofs.  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hart- 
ford, besides  reading  a  portion  of  the  first  proofs,  has  examined  with 
great  care  the  final  or  plate  proofs  ;  and  the  Dictionary  is  much  the  better 
for  his  detection  of  oversights,  and  for  the  alterations  he  has  suggested. 
Valuable  assistance  has  been  received  from  various  persons  connected 
with  the  Boston  Stereotype  Foundry,  especially  from  Mr.  Thomas  Holt, 
the  Reader  of  the  establishment,  whose  taste,  experience,  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  accurate  but  unpretending  scholai-ship,  have  materially  bene- 
fited the  work. 

The  preparation  of  the  Appendix  was  intrusted  almost  entirely  to  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  ^^^leele^,  who  has  read  every  page  of  it  with  critical 
care.  The  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Names  "  was  wholly 
prepared  by  him,  and  he  constructed  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
■"Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons,  Places,  etc." 
The  full  and  accurate  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names"  was  prepared  w^ith  much  labor  and  care  by  Prof essor 
Thoal\s  a.  Thacher,  of  Yale  College.  The  ''Pronouncing  Vocabu- 
laries of  Modern  Geographical  and  Biographical  Names"  are  the  work 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  the  well-known  editor  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  and  his  name  will  be  a 
sufficient  guaranty  for  their  trustworthiness  and  value.  The*' Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names  "  was  prepared  b}'" 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  W^heeler,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
also  prepared  the  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Christian  Names,  from 
materials  furnished  in  part  by  Charles  J.  Lukens,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Table  of  ""  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Printing" 
was  origin.ally  prepared  by  Professor  Lyman,  and  has  been  revised  for 
this  edition  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  William  A.  Wlieeler.  Mr.  William 
G.  W^ebster,  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  other  collaborators,  has 
revised  and  greatly  improved  the  list  of  "  Abbreviations  and  Contrac- 
tions used  in  Writing  and  Printing,"  and  the  list  of  "  Qiiotations,  Words, 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,"  which  were  originally  compiled  by  him.  A  particular 
account  of  the  various  vocabularies  will  be  found  in  the  general  Pref- 
ace to  the  Appendix,  and  in  the  special  Prefaces  to  the  Vocabularies 
themselves. 

Tlie  elaborate  and  learned  Introduction  to  the  previous  editions  has 
been  omitted.  It  is  not  without  regret  that  this  venerable  memorial  of 
the  enterprise,  the  sagacity,  and  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Webster,  has 
been  displaced  to  make  room  for  new  matter  more  in  accordance  with 


the  advance  of  Philological  Science  .and  the  wants  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. To  supply  its  place,  Professor  James  Hauley  lias  contributi'<l 
"A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,"  designed  to  show  its  philo- 
logical relations,  and  to  trace  the  progress  and  infiuence  of  the  causes  • 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  Professor  Hadley  has  also 
contributed  his  advice  in  respect  to  nuinertuis  questions,  philological  and 
general,  which  were  constantly  arising,  and  has  given  his  sanction  to  the 
pi-inciples  and  aims  that  havi'  guid»'d  the  Editor  and  his  collaborators  in 
the  changes  wiiich  have  been  adopted  in  this  edition. 

The  "  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  originally  prepared  by  Professor 
Goodrich  for  tlie  edition  of  IH")!),  li:ive  been  carefully  revisfnl  anci  much 
expanded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  attention  had  been  ju-eviously  directtrd 
to  this  subject  in  the  i)ri'paration  of  "  A  Manual  of  English  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Spelling'*  (Boston,  ISbl).  Mr.  Wheeler  has  also  revised  and 
much  enlarged  the  "Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pronounced  hy  Dif- 
ferent Orthoepists,"  which  was  originally  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Worcester,  and  inserted  in  tlie  Octavo  Abridgment  of  \Vehster's 
"American  Dictionary,"  and  which  was  afterward  revised  by  Professor 
Goodrich. 

The  features  of  the  present  edition  which  deserve  to  be  specially  enu- 
merated are  the  following  :  — 

I.  The  l{fivise({  Etijiiiohuju.  This  feature  has  already  been  noticed.  It 
is  believed  that  critical  readers  will  acknowledge  the  learning,  the  l)rev- 
ity,  the  sound  judgment,  the  self-exjilaining  order,  and  the  minutely 
traced  ramifications,  which  characterize  these  etymologies,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  attract  the  attt^ition  and  stnnidate  the  studies 
of  all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  tlie  varied  history  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

II.  The  Revised  Definitions,  The  definitions  of  the  principal  words, 
not  scientific  or  technical,  have  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Professors 
Whitney  and  Gilnian,  each  possessing  peculiar  (pialifications.  and  each 
performing  his  work  as  thoroughly  as  was  possible  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed. Their  work  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Editor  before  it  was 
admitted  into  the  copy.  The  rule  which  he  adopted  for  his  own  guid- 
ance was  freely  to  accept  and  make  any  change  in  the  matter  and  the 
language  of  tlie  previous  edition  which  he  had  reiison  to  suppose  would 
be  desired  by  Dr.  Webster  himself,  were  he  now  living,  and  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  princijjles  which  have  been  universally  accepted  by  modern 
philologists  and  lexicographers,  or  which  Professor  Goodrich  would  liave 
sanctioned,  had  he  been  able  to  give  to  the  work  of  revision  the  full 
measure  of  his  well-known  energy  and  sagacious  judgment.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  rule,  great  iiains  have  been  taken,  1.  To  contract  and  con- 
dense the  definitions  into  as  few  general  heads,  or  numbered  divisions,  as 
was  practicable.  In  this  the  example  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  in  his  experi- 
mental work,  was  followed,  and  the  Revisers  have  sought  to  avoid  all 
redundancy  and  tautology,  to  strike  out  all  mere  enumerations  of  particu- 
lar applications  of  meanings,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  illustrative 
phrases  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  reader.  While  they  have  been  thus 
bold  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  been  studiously  careful,  on  the  other,  to 
retain  the  exact  language  of  the  earlier  edition,  in  every  case  possible, 
esteeming  very  highly  Dr.  Webster's  plain  and  clearly-expressed  defi- 
nitions for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  author,  and  prefer- 
ring to  err  on  the  side  of  cautious  reverence  rather  than  on  that  of 
thoughtless  innovation.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  numbered  articles 
under  a  word  have  been  diminished,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of 
real  definitions  has  been  materially  increased,  and  that  the  gathering  of 
thera  into  fewer  groups  has  contributed  to  their  more  easy  comprehension 
and  more  ready  use.  A  single  article  often  includes  a  group  of  kindred 
meanings,  and  thus  enables  the  reader  to  view  at  a  glance  their  close 
relation  and  similarity,  and  to  trace  out  the  subtle  movement  of  thought 
by  which  one  was  evolved  from  another.  Often,  too,  a  well-chosen  cita- 
tion from  a  good  author  has  been  preferred,  as  a  means  of  definition,  to 
an  explanatory  circumlocution.  2.  An  effort  has  been  constantly  made 
to  develop  and  arrange  the  several  meanings  and  groups  of  meanings  in 
the  order  of  their  actual  growth  and  history,  beginning,  if  possible,  with 
the  primitive  signification,  as  indicated  by  the  etymology,-.  As  this,  for 
many  reasons,  has  now  become  possible  in  numerous  cases  in  which  it  was 
impossible  in  the  time  of  Dr.  W'ebster,  and  as,  in  many  instances.  Dr. 
Webster  did  not  perfect  this  order  when  the  materials  were  within  his 
reach,  it  has  been  often  found  necessary,  in  the  present  edition,  to  change 
the  arrangement  of  the  definitions.  Special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  this  point  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study,  or  even  the  casual  notice, 
of  the  order  of  growth  in  the  meanings  of  single  words,  is  a  stinm- 
lant  of  thought,  and  the  habitual  attention  to  it  is  of  itself  an  educa- 
tion. 3.  Many  new  meanings  have  been  added,  either  as  they  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  an  extended  examination  of  authors  in  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  of  English  hterature,  or  as  they  have  occurred  to  the 
Revisers  in  performing  their  work,  or  have  been  suggested  by  the  kind- 
ness of  critical  and  thoughtful  friends. 

III.  The  Illustrative  Citations.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
illustrative  passages  from  classical  English  writers,  both  old  and  new. 
In  order  to  collect  such  passages,  and  also  to  discover  words  and  mean- 
ings that  had  been  omitted  in  other  English  Dictionaries,  a  systematized 
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plan  was  devised  by  which  a  larg:e  number  of  works  in  all  departments 
of  literature  were  carefully  read  by  many  competent  peraons,  and  a  copi- 
ous collection  of  illustrative  passages  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Revisers.  The  principal  dramatic  authors,  and  various  prose  writers,  of 
the  age  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  %vere  read  with  care  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dana. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  poetry  of  Milton  were  carefully  studied 
by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  Concordances  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  with  particular  reference  to  any 
special  usage  which  these  poets  have  sanctioned.  The  most  prominent  in 
the  long  series  of  English  Avriters,  down  to  the  latest,  have  been  read  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  illustrations,  especially  those  writers  whose  use 
of  language  is  particularly  idiomatic  or  classical.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Southey.  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Bj-ron,  Washington  Irving,  De  Quincey,  Mac- 
aulay,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne,  and  many  others,  have  received  as  much 
attention  as  the  older  writers.  A  comparatively  small  portion  only  of 
the  passages  which  were  marked  and  copied  has  been  actually  used,  it 
being  thought  undesirable  to  multiply  such  passages  when  they  were  re- 
quired for  no  valuable  end.  In  cases  where  to  cite  a  passage  would  serve 
no  purpose  in  illustrating  a  meaning  or  justifj-ing  the  use  of  a  word, 
the  name  only  of  the  author  hiis  been  given,  provided,  as  in  the  case  of 
words  obsolete  or  not  now  approved,  the  authority  of  some  writer  was 
deemed  desirable.  The  free  use  of  this  large  and  varied  collection  of 
citations  will,  it  is  thought,  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
edition.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  dictionary  of  the  language  con- 
tains 30  many  apt  illustrations  from  so  large  a  variety  of  writers.  The 
citations  which  have  been  retained  from  the  preceding  editions,  as  well 
as  those  introduced  for  the  first  time,  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  veri- 
fied and  copied  with  scrupulous  care.  Such  passages  were  preferred  as 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  the  definitions,  or  as  possessed  any 
interest  of  thought  or  of  language. 

IV.  The  Vocahularit.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  introduce  addi- 
tional words,  provided  they  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve  inser- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Revisers  have  been  actuated  by  no  desire  to 
swell  the  list  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  Words  which  were  the 
offspring  of  the  individual  conceit  of  a  whimsical  or  lawless  writer,  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  analogies  of  the  language,  and  which  were  never 
accepted  or  approved  by  good  writers,  of  their  own  or  a  subsequent  gener- 
ation, have  not  been  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  new  words  which 
have  been  acknowledged  and  approved  as  good  have  been  carefully  gar- 
nered, whether  used  by  old  authors  or  new.  A  great  number  of  obsolete 
or  obsolescent  words,  which  were  once  accepted  and  freelj""  used,  have 
been  recovered  by  the  readings  and  researches  that  were  directed  in 
part,  to  this  end.  Self-explaining  compounds  have  been  designedly  omitted 
by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands,  while  care  has  been  taken  to  introduce 
and  explain  all  those  which  need  to  be  defined.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  edition  differs  from  the  former  editions  in  following  a 
strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  such  words.  The  participles, 
participial  adjectives,  and  verbal  noims  in  most  cases  do  not  appear  in  the 
vocabularj'  as  separate  words,  but  are  given  under  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  formed,  and  which  explain  their  meaning.  But  the  participial 
adjectives  and  verbal  nouns  have  a  separate  place  and  treatment,  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  have  obtained  a  meaning  different  from  tliat  which 
they  derive  from  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  verbs,  rcgidar  and  irregular,  are  given  together,  within  brackets, 
under  the  verb,  instead  of  being  entered  and  defined  separately.  But 
tlie  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  usually  inserted  in  tlu-ir 
proper  alphabetical  places,  with  a  simple  cross  reference  to  the  verbs 
themselves.  A  similar  course  has  been  puraued  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  of  many  adjectives,  and  the  irregular 
plurals  of  nouns.  The  vocabulary,  as  a  wluile,  though  not  constructed  for 
any  display  of  enumerated  titles,  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  increased 
and  enriched.     It  comprises  an  aggregate  of  upward  of  114,(>(10  words. 

V.  The  Scientific  and  Technical  Definitions  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  elaborated  by  very  able  gentlemen,  and  witli  tlio  aid  of  the 
best  authorities.  Many  of  the  articles,  it  is  believed,  will  command  con- 
fidence and  <;licit  C(imnu;ndation  for  their  scientific  value,  while  their 
brevity  and  plain  language  fit  them  for  the  use  and  iustruction  of  all 
cla«seH. 

VI .  The  Collection  of  Synoni/mx^  so  carefully  prepared  by  Professor 
Goodrich,  has,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  been  incorporated  into  the 
body  of  the  work  for  greater  facility  of  reference.  The  nuinbiu'  of  the 
words  thus  defined  and  distinguished  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
separate  articles  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  meanings  are  thoroughly 
diHcrimiuated  in  every  case,  the  words  being  traced  from  their  ety- 
mology, and  explained  by  formal  rlefinitions,  oh  well  :vi  illustrated  by 
contnisted  exaniples  of  tlit-ir  varictns  use.  In  a<lditi(tn.  copious  lists 
of  synonymous  or  intercliangealdn  terms  have  been  attached  to  most  of 
tho  important  words,  for  the  convenience  of  tcaclicrs  and  iui'Xpurienced 
writers. 

VII.  The  Pictorial  Illustraliona,  more  than  three  thoiiKand  in  nund)cr, 
have  been  in;«;rt:cd  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  in  the  previous  edition  tiiey 
w«ro  printed  a-s  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  but  it  w:is  thought  it  would 
b("  an  improvement  to  jtlacc  them  under  the  words  wliich  they  illustrate, 
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so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  further  reference,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  advantages  of  the  present  arrangement  will  be  appreciated.  It  will 
be  observed  that  an  entirely  new  selection  of  illustrations  has  been  made 
for  this  edition,  many  being  taken  from  original  drawings,  and  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  from  works  of  high  authority  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. For  the  artistic  beauty  of  these  cuts,  the  woi-k  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Andrew,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  distinguished  reputation  as 
an  engraver  on  wood.  It  will  be  remembered  that  only  a  partial  selec- 
tion could  be  made  of  objects  to  be  illustrated.  Even  in  illustrated 
works  on  Natural  History,  it  is  customary  to  represent  only  a  limited 
number  of  objects  ;  and,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber of  such  illustrations  could  be  admitted.  The  general  aim  has  been 
to  illustrate  those  objects  of  which  a  drawing  would  convey  a  better  con- 
ception than  a  mere  verbal  description.  Those  who  use  the  Dictionary 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  to  many  words  which  are  not  themselves 
illustrated,  there  are  subjoined  references  to  illustrations  given  in  con- 
nection with  other  words ;  as,  under  Withers,  it  is  said,  "[See  Illust.  of 
Horse.]:' 

VIII.  The  Yocahnlaries  in  the  Appendix  have  been  reedited.  or  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  this  edition  by  able  seholai's,  i\s  will  appear  from 
the  full  account  of  the  ^'ocabularies  themselves,  and  of  the  researches 
and  aims  of  the  authors  in  the  special  Introductions  which  accompany 
them.  The  fii-st  and  most  prominent,  the  "Vocabulary  of  the  Names 
of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons,  Places,  etc.,"  by  Mr.  ^Vlieeler,  is  a  novel 
and  appropriate  accompaniment  of  an  English  Dictionary.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  at  least  in  our  language,  and  is  valuable  for 
its  interesting  gleanings  from  history  and  biography,  as  well  as  for  its 
explanations  of  nuiny  obscure  allusions  in  the  best  and  most  popular 
writers.  The  remaining  Vocabularies  are  all  the  i)roducts  of  original 
and  laborious  research,  or  are  trustworthy  compilations  from  the  best 
sources. 

IX.  The  Pronunciation  of  English  words  has  been  carefully  attended 
to  in  this  edition.  The  principles  adopted  are  stated  at  length  and  fully 
illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  which  was 
originally  prepared  by  Professor  Goodrich,  and  has  been  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Wlieeler,  with  suggestions  from  able  scholars,  who,  as  well  as  him- 
self, have  made  a  special  study  of  English  orthoepy  and  the  science  of 
phonology.  A  more  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  Editor  confidently  believes,  can  not  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  "Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pronounced  by  Different 
Orthoepists  "  will  be  found  to  be  a  comprehensive,  practical,  and  fully 
trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  various  modes  of  pronunciation  given  in 
the  best  English  Dictionaries.  The  pronunciation  of  each  word  in  the 
Dictionary  is  indicated  by  the  marked  or  figured  Key  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  Key  has  been  remodeled  and  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  this  edition,  and  contains  some  few  characters 
additional  to  those  of  the  Key  previously  used.  The  number  of  charac- 
ters now  employed  is  thought  to  be  as  large  as  is  desirable.  To  attempt 
more  is  to  seem  to  promise  more  than  it  is  practicable  to  perform,  and 
is,  besides,  open  to  the  objection  that  a  complex  notation  woidd  not  be 
readily  understood. 

X.  The  Orthograph'/.  In  this  department  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  principles  adopted  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Revised  Edition  of 
1S47,  and  so  generally  accepted  by  the  American  public.  In  a  few  classes 
of  words  the  Dictionary  recommends  and  follows  the  peculiar  modes  of 
spelling  which  Dr.  Webster  introduced  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the 
acknowledged  analogies  of  the  language  —  modes  of  spelling,  which,  in 
every  instance,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  distinguished  English 
grammarians  and  writers  on  orthography,  such  as  Lowth,  Walker,  etc., 
and  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  Smart  and  other  recent 
English  lexicographers.  But  to  remove  every  rejisonable  groiuid  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Dictionary  in  regard  to  tins  matter,  an  alternative 
orthography  is  now  given  in  almost  every  case,  the  old  style  of  spell- 
ing being  subjoined  to  the  reformed  or  new.  In  two  or  three  instances 
it  has  been  found  that  the  forms  Introduced  by  Dr.  Webster,  or  to 
which  lie  lent  his  sanction,  were  based  upon  a  mistaken  etjTnology ; 
and  therefore  these  forms  have  been  set  aside,  and  the  old  Spelling  has 
been  restored.  Preceding  this  account  are  some  ()bservatit)ns  on  the 
general  siibject  of  Orthography,  with  copi()Us  "  Rules  for  Spelling  Cer- 
tain Classes  of  Words,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wright,  followed  by  "  A  List 
of  Words  Spelled  in  Two  or  M()re  Ways,"  compileil  expressly  for  the 
jiresent  edition.  These  new  features  give  this  edition  of  tliu  Dictionary 
a  great  superiority  over  the  former  editions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  all  the  persons 
who  have  assisted  in  the  prei)aration  of  the  present  edition,  for  the  fidel- 
ity and  perseverance  with  whii-b  tlit'y  have  discharged  their  duties.  It 
is  to  their  industry,  schol;irship,  and  zeal,  that  the  pi-culiar  excellences 
of  this  edition  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Though  the  Eilitor  is  more 
sensible  of  its  dfJicii-ncii's  than  any  other  ])i'rson  can  be,  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  contmend  it  to  llic  pulilir  for  the  inqirovt-ments  which  are 
due  to  tiie  thr)rough  research  and  e;ni'ful  attt-ntiou  which  have  been  be- 
stowed by  his  JLSsociates  In  i)n'p.'iring  it.  To  them  the  public  owe  a  debt 
of  grateful  ap])reeiutiun,  which,  he  believes,  will  be  cheerfully  discharged. 

NOAH  PORTER. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  QUOTED 

AS  AUTHORITY  FOR,   OR  IN   ILLUSTRATION   OF,   THE  FORMS  AND   USES  OF 

WORDS   GIVEN   IN  THIS  DICTIONARY. 


'  Tlie  Books  of  the  Bible,  Periodicals,  aud  some  works  of  anonymous  or  doubtful  authorship,  are  cited  by  name  only. 


■Quoted  in 
Diet,  an  Names  in  full.  Datea. 

^b)j.  Ahhut  .  .  Abhot.Abp.  George  (EnRliHh<livine>  l.W_'-lt;t3 
Abbott.  .  .  .  Abbott,  Ben].  Vaus^au.  [Iaiw  Dirt]  imy-lS'M 
Ji:.  A.  Abbott.    .    Ahbott,  Edwin  Abbott  (Kiig.  uu- 

tlior) 1*18- 

Ij.  Abbott  .    .    .    Abbi>tt,  Lyman  (Am.  clernynian)  .    Ili35- 
l,d.  Abinger  .    .    Abinger,  Sir   Jamca    Scarlett,  Ld- 

(English  adv.x:ate) Ktia-KM^ 

Abney   ....    Ahney,  Capt.  Wm.   de  WiveleeliL" 

( English  writer  on  photog.)      .     .    1843- 
~Jaiiies  Adair     .    Adair,  James  (Indiun  trader),  llluit. 

of'  Am.  Indians,  177.J.] 
^.  Atlamn      .     .    Adams,  John  (Proa.  tJ.  S.)  .     .    .    .    ]7.avi82ii 
-J.  Q.  Adtinin     .    Adams,  John  QuincyfPres.  U.  S.)  .    17(ir-l«48 
S.F.Adams     .    Adams,  Sarah  Flower  (Eng.  hymn 

writer) 1805-1848 

T.  Adams  .  .  Adams.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  .  ISSSMfJ-w? 
_/l(/nnsoii{7"r(iM.«.)  Adanson,  Michel  (Er.  naturalist)  .  1727-1800 
Addis  V  Arnold    Addis.Wm.  E.,  and  Arnold,  Thomas. 

[Catfi.Dict.,ltif<r,.] 
Addiion    .    .    .    Addison,  Joseph  (Eng,  essayist)      .    HI72-1719 
X.  Addt^nn    .    .    Addison,  Lancelot  (Eng.  autlior)    .    1G32-I70li 
^drt-Titurcr  .    .    (English  journal,  1752-17.5-}  ) 
Ai/assiz     .    .    .    A;;aB8i/.,  Louis  John  Rudolph  (Swiss 

geol.  and  nat.  in  Am.) 1807-1871 

Ainnworth  .  .  Ainsworth,  Knbert  (Eng.  leiicofi.)  1000-174^ 
W.  II.  Ainsworth  Ainsworth,  Wm.    Harrison    (Eng. 

novelist) 1805-1882 

AHenside  .    .    .    Akenside,  Mark  (Eng,  poet)    .    .    .    1721-1770 
.■l/bciTij/  Evening  Journal  (estab.  1830  by  T.  Weed.) 
J.  A.  Alexander    Alexander,  Joseph   Addison  (Am. 

biblical  commentator) 18011-1860 

.J.  W.  Alexander  Alexander,  James  Waddell   (Am. 

preacher)      1804-1859 

Mrs.  Alexander    Alexander,  Annie  F.  Hector  (Brit. 

novelist) 1825- 

J*.  r.  Alexander  Alexander,  Patrick  Proctor  (Scot. 

author) 1824-1886 

ir.  i.  .4(exa«rfer  Alexander,    Wm.    Lindsay    (Scot. 

theologian) 1808-1883 

AJford  ....    AUord,  Henry,  Dean  of  Canterbury 

(Eng.  poet) 1810-1871 

Alison.  .  .  .  Aliaon,  Sir  Archibald  (Brit,  hist.)  .  ]702-18(J7 
^ll>'n's  (Mass.) 

Itpts.      .    .    .    Allen,  Charles  (Am.  jurist)    .    .    .    1827- 
A.  l\G.  Allen  .    Allen.  Alex.  Viets  Griswold  (Am. 

theologian) l>m- 

X>.  O-  Allen  .    .    Allen,  David  Oliver  (Am.  mission- 
ary!     1739-1863 

.J.  Allen07G\)  .    Allen,  John,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

Hall,  Oxford  (Eng.  divine). 
AUibone    .    .    .    Allibone,  Samuel  Austin.    [IHct.of 

Authors,  Phila..  IHSK] 1816-1889 

The  American  .    (a  weekly  journal  pub.  in  Phila.) 
Am.Che7n.dvnr-    American    Chemical   Journal   (bi- 

nal     ....        monthly,  estab.  ls7!t). 
^mcr.  Cyc.   .    .    American  CyclopEEdia,  with  supple- 
ment, I.H8>. 
Ames    ....    Ames.  Fisher  (Am.  statesman)    .    .    17.58-1806 
Anucharsis  .    .    Anacharsis  (Scythian  philos)  .    fl.  Gthc.  B.  c. 
^Ini/tTSoTi  (1573)     Anderson,  Anthony  (Eng.  divine)  .  -1393 

Andrews  .    .    .    Andrews,      Ethan      Allen      (Am. 

scholar) 1787-1858 

Z.  Andrews  .    .    Andrews,  Lancelot  (Eng.  bishop)  .     1555-1G26 
Anfjelt  .    .    .     .    Angell.  Joseph  K.(  Am.  law  writer)    1794-1857 
^-I.S.  Cfiron.   .    .    Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
Angun  .    .    .    .    Angus,  Joseph  (Eng.  author) .    .    .    1810- 
Annandale    .    .    Anuandale,  Charles  (Eng.  lexicog- 
rapher). 
^nson  ....    Anson.  Ld.  Geo,  [Votjage  round  the 

World  in  174l>^i] 1607-1762 

^■Uisteil  .  .  .  .  Ansted,  David  Thoina8(EnK.  geol.)  1814-1880 
J".  Anstcy      .    .    pseud,  of  Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie 

(Eng.  novelist) 1856- 

^nti-Jacobin     .    Anti-Jacobin     Review    and    Mag. 

(Eng.  pub..  17^S^1S21). 
Ar^>uthnQt     .    .    Arbuthnot.John  (Brit,  author)  .    .    1667-1735 
Arch,  I'ub.Soc.     Diet,  of  Arch,  issued  by  Architec- 
tural Pub.  Soc.  of  Lend. 
^rden  of  Fever- 

nham      .    .    .    (anon,  historical  tragedy,  1592.) 
JJuAe  of  Argyll .    Arpyll.  Geo.  J.  Douglas  Campbell, 

eighthdukeof  (Brit,  author)  .    .    ISSTr-igOO 
Armstrong    .    .    Armstrong,  John  (Scot,  physician 

and  poet) 1709-1779 

J-:.  Arnold     .    .    Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  (Eng.  poet)  .    .     1.S32- 
Jl.  Arnold     .    .    Arnold,  Matthew  (Eng.  poet  and 

essayist) 1.S22-18.S.S 

T.  Arnold  .  .  Arnold,  Thomas  (Eng.  historian)  .  1795-1842 
Arnould    .    .    .    Arnould,  Joseph,    [Insurance  and 

vireragp.  I>ond  ,  1848] lSl.''.-lS«fl 

Amway  .  .  .  Arnway,  John  (Eng.  Royalist)  .  .  1601-16.53 
Asi'ham    .    .    .     Ascham.  Ro^er  (Eng.  scholar!    .    .    1.^15-l.V-8 

utsh Ash,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)      .     1724-I"7;> 

Aahinole    .    .    .    Asbmole,  Eliaa  (Eng.  antiquary) .     1617-16i^ 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

J.  Ashurst     .    . 

Astfe     .... 

Sir  R.   Atki/ns 

(1712)  .  .  . 
Atkintic  Monthly 
Atterbury  .  . 
L.  H.  Atwater  . 

Aubrey      .    .    . 
Audsley    .    .    . 


I'rof.  August 

Jane  Austen  . 
Aylije.  .  . 
lip.  Aylmer  . 
Aytoun     .    . 


Bache  .... 
Bacon  .... 

X  Bacon  ■  .  . 
Bagehot    .     .     . 

Bailey  .... 
J.  Baillie  .  .  . 
It.  Baillie  .  . 
Baia  .... 
//.  C.  Baud .    . 

Baird  .... 
Baker  .... 
Sir  S.  Baka-     . 

T.  Baker  .  .  . 
y.  Baker  .    .    . 

Bale  .... 
Baljour    .    .    . 

Balfour  iCyc.  of 

India)  .  .  . 
A.J.  Balfour  . 
F.  Balfour  .  . 
J.  II.  Balfour  . 
Bainjield  .    .    . 

Bancroft  ,  .  . 
Abp.  Bancroft  . 
Banister  .  .  , 
Sir  J.  Banks  . 
Mrs.  Barbauld . 
Bai^bour   .    .    . 

Barclay  .  .  . 
Barclay  ^Digest) 


Barham    .    .    . 

5.  BarinO'Gould 
Barlow  .  .  . 
Bp.  Barlow  .  . 
J.  Barlow  ,  . 
Barnes  .... 
D.  II.  Banica  . 
W.  Barnes    .    . 

Barroutjh  .  . 
Barrow     .     .     . 

Sir  J.  Barrow  . 
Barry  (1611)     . 

Earth  .... 
Bar  tit  ft    .    .    . 

Barton  .  .  . 
J.  Barton      .  '. 

Barf  ram  .  .  . 
J.  Bascom     .    . 

Bastion     .    .    . 

Bateman  .  .  . 
Bates  .... 
Edward  Bates  . 
Barter  .  .  . 
A.  Baxter     .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

AHhurst,  John  (Am.  surgeon)     .    .  1H3&- 

Aatle,  Thomas  (Eng.  antniuary)  .  1736-1803 
Atkyns,    Sir    Robert    (Eng.    hist. 

writer) 1647-1711 

(eatab.  in  Boston,  1W7). 

Atterbury,  Francis  (Eng.  bishop)    .  1662-1732 

Atwater,   Lyman  Hotchkiss  (Am. 

mental  plnlnsopher) 181^1883 

Aubrey,  Julm  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  1626-161*7 
.Audsley,  George  Aschdown  (Eng. 

architect) 183&- 

Audubon,  John  James  (Am.  nat- 
uralist)       1780-1S51 

August,    Ernest    Ferdinand   (Ger. 

mathematician) 1795-1870 

Austen,  Jane  (Eng.  novelist) .    .    .  J77.V1817 

Ayliffe,  John  (Eng.  jurist)  .    .     -     .  167^-1732 

Aylmer,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  prelate)  .  1521-1594 
Aytoun,  Wm.  Edmonstoun.  (Scot. 

puet  and  essayist) 1813-1S65 

Bachc,  Aler.  Dallas  (Am.  hydrog.)  1806-1867 
Bucon,    Francis,    Baron    Verulam 

(Eng.  philos.  and  essayist)  .  .  .  I.".CI-1626 
Bacon,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  author)  .  1593-1660 
Bagehiit,  Walter  (Eng.  essayist  and 

journahst) 1826-1877 

Bailey,  Nathan  (Eng.  lexicog.)    .    .  -1742 

Baillie,  Miss  Joanna  (Scot,  poet)  .  17G2-18.'d 
Baillie.  Robert  (Scot,  theologian)  .  1602?-1662 
Bain,  Alex.  (Scot,  metaphysician)  .  l818~ia"V 
Baird,  Henry   Carey    (Am.    polit. 

economist) 1825- 

Baird,  Wm.  [Cy^.  or' .Xat.  Hi-^tonA    1803-1872 
Baker,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  historian)  156SM645 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White  (Eng.  ex- 
plorer)  JS21-lR!ir{ 

Baker,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  1656-1740 
Baker,    Valentine,     called    Baker 

Pasha  (Eng.  quar.  general)  .    .    .    1825- 
Bale,  John  (Eng.  bishop)    ....    1495-1563 
Balfour,  Francis    Maitland    (Eng. 

embryologist) 1851-I8S2 

Balfour,  Edward  (Eng.  Surg.  Gen.) 
ICyc.  ofIndia,3d  ed.,  Lond.,  1885.] 
Balfour,  Arthur  J.  (Eng.  writer)     .    lft+8- 
Balfour,  Francis  (Scot,  physician) .    fl.  isthc. 
Balfour,  John  Hutton  (Scot.  hot.).    1808-1884 
Bamfield,  or  Bamford,  Joseph  (Roy- 
alist officer  under  Chas.  I.) 
Bancroft,  Geo.  (Am.  historian)  .    .    lSOO-1891 
Bancroft,  Abp.  Richard  (Eng.)  .    .     1^4-1610 
Banister,  Jolin  (Bnt.  phyaician)      .     1540-1610 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph  (Eng.  naturalist)    174-'l-lK20 
Barbauld.  Anna  L.  (Eng.  writer)    .    1743-1826 
Barbour,  John  (Scot,  poet  and  his- 
torian)        13IG?-1395 

Barclay,  John  (Scot,  anatomist)  -  -  1760-1826 
Barclay,  John  M.    [Digest  of  liules 

of  House  of  Rep.  V.  *'■] 
Barct,  or  Barret,  John.  [Alveary  or 

Quadruple  Diet.,  15S0.] 
Barham,  Richard  Harris  (Eng.  di- 
vine and  humorist) 1778-1845 

Baring-Gould,  Sabine  ( Eng.  author).  L-v'!*- 
Barlow.  Peter  (Eng.  math.)  .  .  .  177*M'<62 
Barlow,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine).  1607-1691 
Barlow,  Joel  (Am.  poet)  ....  1754-1.^12 
Barnes,  Robert  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  I495-l.')40 
Barnes,  Daniel  H.  (Am.  conchol.)  I7y5-]828 
Barnes,    Wm.    (Eng.    philol.    and 

poet) 1820-lft'*6 

Barrough,  Philip  (Eng.  physician).  fl.  1590 
Barrow,  Isaac  (Eng.  theologian  and 

mathematician) ]aTO-]fi77 

Barrow.  Sir  John  (Eng.  traveler)  .  1764-1848 
Barry,  or  Barrey,  Lodowick  (Bnt. 

dramatist).    [Ram  Alley.] 
Earth,  Heinrich  (Ger.  explorer)      .    1821-1865 
Bartlett.    John   Russ^ell.     {Pivf.   of 

Americanisms,  N.  Y.,  184.8]  .  .  .  ISO.V]'^ 
Barton,  Benj.  Smith  (Am.  botanist)  1766-1815 
Barton,  John.      [Geog.  of  I'lants, 

Lond.,  1827-] 
Bartram,  John  (Am.  botanist)     .    .    1701-1777 
Bascom,    John    (Am.    writer     on 

philoa.  and  social  science)    .    .    .    1827- 
Bastian,     Henry    Charlton     (Eng. 

physician) 1837- 

Bateman,Thnmas(Eng.  physician)  ]77!^1821 
Biites.  Win.  (En-,  divine)  ....  Ii>25-]6;i9 
Bates.  Edward  (Am.  statesman)  .  179.V1SG9 
Baxter.  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  16].V]t»l 
Baxter,  Andrew  vScot.  antiquary).  ItHQi-UJO 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  In  full.  Datci. 

IV.  Boj-ter    .    .    Baiter.  William  (Brit,  antiq.  and 

philol,) 1B.VM723 

Bayard  .  .  .  Bayard.  Jamew  A.  (Am.  stateetnan)  1767-1815 
Bayne  .  .  .  .  Bayne,  Peter  (Scot,  author)  .  .  .  1830-1898 
Beacaiisjield .    .    Beaconslielil.  IJenj.  J>i6raeli,  Earl 

of  (Eng.  BtiiteKinan  and  author)    .    180.5-1831 
L.  S.  Bealc   .    .    Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (Eng.  physiol.)    18;?*- 
Beattie .    .    .    .    Beattie,  James  (Scot,  poet) .    .    .    .    17^-1803 
Beau,  tf  Fl.  .    .    Beaumont,  Francis,  &  Fletcher,  John. 
Beaumont     .    .    Beaumont,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet)   .    .     161&-1699 
F.  Beaumont     .    Beaumont,  Francis  (Eng.  dramatist)  1586-1615 
Sir  John  Beau- 
mont      .    .    .    Beaumont,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)     .    ]582-102(* 
Besclierelle    .    .    Bescherelle,     Louis    Nicolas    (Fx. 

gram,  and  leiicog.) 1802-188:1 

Berk  ....  Beck,  Clmries  (Ger.  philol.  in. \m.)  I7yf*-18C6 
Beck  (Draper's    Beck,  Samuel  Wm.  [Draj/er's Uict., 

Diet.)     .    .    ,       Lond.,  1.SS2.] 
Beck.ford  .    .    .    Beckford,  Wm.  (Eng.  author)    .    .    17.'.9-1844 
Becun    ....    Bccon,  Thnmas  (Eng.  reformer)     .    151*J-I.'ir'l 
Beddoes    .    .    .    Beddoes,  Thomae  (Eng.  physician)    1760-HJtW 
Culhbert  Beds  .    pseud,  of  Edward    Bradley  (Eng. 

misc.  writer) 1827-18S9 

Bp.  Bedell  .  .  Bedell,  Bp.  Wm.  (Eng.  prelate)  .  .  15;u-l«l 
John  Bee  .    .    .    pseud,  of  John  Badcock.    [Diet,  of 

(he  Turf,  Ring,  etc.,  Lond..  I82-'5.] 
//.  W.Beecher.    Bcecher,  Henry  Ward  (Am.  preach- 
er and  orator) 18I.3-W7 

L.  Beecher  .  ,  Beecher,  Lyman  (Am.  clergyman)  177^-1063 
W.  G.  Beers  ,    .    Beers,  W.   Geo.  (Canadian  writer 

on  sports). 
E.  Behnke    .    .    Behnke,  Emil.     [M'-chaniam  of  the 

Human  Voice,  Lond.] 
Belknap    .    .    .    Belknap,  Jeremy  (Am.  historian)  .    J744-1798 

Bell Bell,  George  Joseph.  [Ztiifo/^cof.]    1770-1843 

A.G.Bell    .    .    Bell,  Alex.  Graham  (Scot,  inventor 

in  Am.) 1847- 

A.  M.  Bell    .    .    Bell,  Alex.   Melville   (Scot,    deaf- 
mute  instructor) 1819- 

H.  G.  Bell  .  .  Bell,  Henry  Glassford  (Scot,  writer)  180.^1874 
T.  Belsham  .  .  Belsham,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  .  J7.iO-I«29 
W.  Belsham  .    .    Belsham,  Wm.  (Eng.  historian) .    .    1753-1827 

E.  van  Beneden    Benedcn,  Edouard  van  (Dutch  em- 

bryologist)     1846- 

Benjamin  .  .  Benjamin,  J udah  Peter (.\m. polit.)  Ihll-ISSI 
Bp.  Benson  .  .  Benson,  Bp.  Martin  (Eng.  divine)  .  16S3-1752 
Dr.  G.  Benson  .  Benson,  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1G'J'.H763 
Bentham  .  .  .  Eentham.  Jeremy  (Eng.  philos.)  .  1748-1832 
G.Benthatn.  .  Bentham.  George  (Eng.  botanist)  .  1800-1«W 
Beniley  Bentley,  Richard  (Eng.  critic)    .    .    1662-1742 

W.  Bentiey  .  .  Bentley,  Wm.  (Am.  author)  .  .  ,  17.^1sl9 
B'irington  .  .  Berington,  Jos.  (Eng.  R.  C.  clerg.)  1744-1827 
Berkeley  .  .  .  Berkeley.  Geo.  (Ir.  bp.  and  philos.).  16.84-1753 
M.J.Berkeley.  Berkeley,  Miles  Joseph  (Eng.  bot.).  18U3-188a 
J.  Bemcrs     ,    .    Berners.  Juliana.     [Hawking  and 

IIu><ting.liS>>] 1388- 

Ld.  Berners  .    .    Berners,  John  Bourchier.  Ld.  (Eng. 

Chan.).    [Trans,  of  Froissart]  .    .  1469:'-! 532 
W.  Berry.    .    .    Berry,  WilLiam.  [fiicj^c./fero/rftca, 

1828-40]     1774-1851 

Berzelius  .    .    .    Berzelius,  Baron  Jiins  Jakob  (Swed. 

chem.) H79-1848 

W.  Besant     .    .    Besant.  Walter  (Eng.  author)     .    ,    183*- 
C  E.  Bessey  .    .    Bessey.  Charles  Edwin  (Am.  bot-)  .    1845- 
Best Best.  Wm.   Mawdesley   (Eng.    ju- 
rist).     lEvidence   and   Practice, 

1849] 
Betterton  .    .    .    Betterton,  Thomas  (Eng.  actor)  .    .  1635?-iri0 
W.  L.  Bevan     -    Bevan,  Wm.  Lolhom  (Eng.  writer)    1821- 
Bereridge      .    .    Beveridge,  Wm.  (Eng.  linguist)      .    1637-1708 
Bererly      .    .    .     Beverly.  Roht.  (Am.  historian)  .    .    1675-1716 
Bible  (  1.t51)    .    .    (revised  by  Bcckc). 
Bib.  Sacra    .    .    Bibliotheca    Sacra    (Am.    theoloff. 

quarterly,  estab.  1813). 
BirkerMaf  .  .  BickerstafT,  Isaac  (Brit,  dramatist).  1735?-i;fi87 
Bickerstcth  .  .  Bickerst.th.  Edward  (Eng.  theol.)  1786-1850 
Biddte  ....  Biddle,  Nicholas  (.\m.  financier)  .  1786-1844 
Jacob  Bigelow  .  Bigelow.  Jacob  (Am.  physician)  .  1787-1879 
Birch  ....  Birch.  Thomas  (Eng.  historian) .  .  1705-1766 
Bishop.    .    .    .    Bishop,  Frederick  (Eng.  writer  on 

cookery,  pub.  lSi2). 
Bii)^ham   .    .    .    Bispham,  Geo.  Tucker  (Am.  jurist). 
Joseph  Black    .    Black.  Joseph  (Brit,  chemist)      .    .    1728-1799 
W.  Black.    .    .    Black.  William  (Scot,  novelist)  .    .    I84I-1S98 

F.  Blackhurne  .  Blackburne.  Francis  (Eng.  clerg.)  .  1705-17l>7 
J.  S.  Blackie     .    Blackie,  John  Stuart  (Scot,  class. 

scholar) ]90^1«« 

Blackmore    .    .    Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  the- 
ologian and  poet) 1G50?-1729 

R.  D.  Blachnore  Blackmore,     Richard     Doddridge 

(Eng.  novehst) 1825-1900 

Blackstone    .    .    Blackstone,     Sir    William     (Eng. 

jurist).    [Cortimentnnex]  ....    )72.'V178I) 

BlacktPoU     .    .     Blackwall..\nthony  I  Eng.  author).    1674-173) 
Cxix) 


XX 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quolcd  in 
Diet,  ae  Xamte  in  full.  DatCB. 

Blackwood's  or    Blcckwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 

Jilackw.  Jlag.       (founded  l>il7). 
Blair    ....    Blair,  Hugh  (Scot,  divine  and  rheto- 
rician)  17I8-180(? 

Blair.  Robert  ( Scot,  clerg.  and  poet)    16il9-ir-l" 
Blakely.     Edward     T.     [Dtct.    of 
C'om'c'l  Information,  Lend.,  l^i'S.] 
Bloomtield.  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    i:tr.-1823 
Blount.  Thomas  (Eng.  legal  writer)    1«1S-1*J79 
Blount,  Chas.  (Eng.  deistic  writer)     16.>t-HJtl3 
Blount,  Sir  Henry  (.Eng.  traveler)  . 
Boaden,  James  (Eng.  draniati&t)    . 
W. E.  Boardman    Boardman,  Wm.  E.  (Am.  cler^.>. 
Bohngbrotce  .    .    Bolingbroke.  Henry  St.  John,  Vis- 
count (Eng.  statesman)    .... 
Bolton.  Robert  (Eng.    Puritan  di- 
vine)        1572-1631 


R.Slair  .  . 
BlakeUj    .    . 

R.  Bloomfield 
Blount  .  .  . 
('.  Blount .  . 
.Sir  H.  Blount 
J.  Boaden 


Bolton  . 


lB(ri-ltVS2 
1702-18.-^^ 


1678- 1;:;! 


Bk.  of  Com. 

Prayer  .     . 

Booth    .    .    . 

Bosuell     .    . 


Botworth  . 
Boucher    . 

Bourne 
J.  Bourne, 

Bouvier    . 


Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Booth.  David  (English  Icxicog  )  .    .    1766-1S4G 
Bo9well,  James  (biog.  of  Dr.  John- 
son)      i:40-1795 

Bo5worth.Joseph(EDg.  philol.)-    •    1789-187G 
Boucher,  Jonathan  (Eng.  author  in 

Am-) 17.^18(M 

Bourne,  Henry.    [Antiquities,  1725]    369G-1733 
Bourne,  John  (Eng.  engineer). 
Bouvier,  John  (Am.  jurist).    ILaw 

l>ict.] 1787-1851 

H.  I.  Bowdilch  .    Bowditch,    Henry    Ingersoll  (Am. 

surg.  and  physiol.) 1808- 

F.Bowen.  .  .  Bowen,  Francis  (Am.  philos)  .  .  l«n-1890 
Bowring  .    .    .    Bowring,  Sir  John  (Eng.  traveler 

and  linguist) 1792-1872 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd  .    Boyd,  Andrew   Kennedy   Hutchi- 
son (Scot,  clergyman) 1S25- 

Boyle  ....  Boyle.  Robert  I  Irish  chemist).  .  .  Hi2t;-lC91 
Boi/se  ....  Boyse.  Samuel  (Eng,  poet).  .  .  .  17t»*-1749 
Braction  .    -    .    Braction,  Henry  de  (Eng-  lawyer). 

[Lau-s,  lotJ'Jl 1227?-I2r>7 

Bradford  .  .  Bradford,  John 'Eng.  martyr)  .  .  15IO?-15.55 
R.Brady.  .  .  Brady,  Robert  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  164.V1700 
Abp.  Bramhall.  Bramhall,  Ahp.  John  (Eng.  author)  1393-ll>a 
Bramston .  .  .  Bramston,  James  (Eng.  vicar)  .  .  -1744 
J.  Brand  .  .  .  Brand,  John.  [Description  or' Ork- 
ney. Edin.,  1701]    1668?-1738 

Brande     .    .    .    Brande.    William    Thomas    (Eng. 

chemist) 178S-I8CC 

Brande  If  C.     .    Brande.  Wm.  Thos..  and  Cox,  Geo. 
Wm.    [Diet,  of  Set.,  Lit.,  and  Art, 
Lond.,  1»"-5.J 
Brathunit    .    .    Brathwait.  Richard  (Eng  poet) .    .    ]58S-1(J73 
T.  Bray    .    ■    -    Bray,    Thomas    (Eng.    clerg.   and 

philan.) 1G5&-1730 

Brende .    .     .     .     Brende,    John.     [Quintus    Curtius, 

Lond..  loo3.) 
Brerewood    .    .    Brerewood,  Edward   (Eng.    math. 

andantiq.) 1.56.5-lGlo 

Breton  ....  Breton,  Nicholas  (Eng.  poet)  .  1542':'-H;2(;? 
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Cobham     .    . 

Corker  .    .    . 
( 'nrkernm 
Codrington  . 

Cogan  ■    .    . 

CngnniWri). 
Coke     .    .    , 

Colebmoke  . 
Coleman  .  . 
( 'oleriilge  .  ■ 
//.  Coleridge 
Coles 


1613-1659  ■ 

181.V1879 

1772-1799 

17i»-1828 

18I1M861 

1822- 

176-2-18.35 

1804-1865- 


i™-191» 

1M5MI»7 

lai-IKli- 

Ki.'.iHir 

i;!»;-iH»2 

irr;-is.i4 

I7i»i-i™i 

AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  QUOTED. 


XX) 


Quoted  in 

l)ict.  aa 

CaUins.    .    . 

M.  Collins     . 

r.  »'.  CoUim 

II'.  Callina     . 
/.  CoUi/cr      . 


Colnian  tf  Oar- 
ric/c    .    .    .    . 

Cob>ian,tke  l^ht- 
fr.  or  (1761)    . 

P.  Culqtihoan    . 

(i.  Combe .     ■     ■ 

Comber      .    .    . 

Compton  .    .    . 

Congreve  .    .    . 

Constitution  of 
L\S.      .    .    - 

Coittemp,  Hei:  . 

Conf/bcnre     .  . 

./.  Conybeare  . 

Cook    .    .    .  . 

Joseph  Cook  .  . 

Cooke  {1615)  .  . 

J.  P.  Cooke  .    . 
Af.  C.  Cooke 
Cooley  .    .    .    . 

A.  J.  Cooky.    . 

f  'nnmhe  .  .  • 
(.'onper  .... 
J.  O.  Cooper     . 


DatCB. 

1721-17.V.I 

l«;ir-IS7G 
1812-187!) 


17.'!2-17II4 
17-15-1821) 

]7.S.8-lH.iS 

i(H4-i(;:ii) 

1G:Il'-]713 
1070-1 7:i'J 


Ifil5-IH,'S7 

172H-177y 

18^8- 


1S2M894 
1825- 


Cope  .  .  . 
Coplnnd  .  . 
A-  Copley.    . 

Jip.  Cnrbet  . 
Cornhill  Mag. 


Sir  C.  Cornwal- 

//s 

T/ie  Coronation 

E.  L.  Corthdl  . 
Up.  Cosin  .  .  . 
Cotgrave  .  .  . 
J.  Cot  grave  .    . 

Cotton  .... 

jV.  Cotton .  .  . 
Coue.1  .... 
The  Council 
fiookillJol)  . 
Court  of  Love  . 
Courthope  .  . 
('oventri/  .  .  . 
Coverdale  .  . 
Cowell  .... 
Cowley.  .  .  . 
Coii'per  .  .  . 
Lady  Cowper   , 

O.  IF.  Car  .  . 
Core  .... 
Bp.  Core  .  .  . 
ir.  Co;ie  .  .  . 
(.  'ozzcns  .  .  ■ 
Crtibb  .... 
Crahbe  .... 
Ji.  Cracroft  .  . 
Craft  of  Lovers 
(1«8)  .  .  , 
t'raig  .... 
Sir  T.  Craig      . 

W.  P.  Craighill 
f'raik  .... 
Crajich  .    . 

Cranmer  ,  .  . 
Crashaw  .  .  . 
J.  Crawfurd 
Creech  .... 
Creed  of'  Pope 
Pius  IV.  .  . 
Croft  .... 
Croker  .  .  . 
Oo}y  .... 
Cronipton  .  . 
Oliver  Crcnnwell 

W.  Crookes  .  . 
Crosbij  .... 
Ci-otis(Lifeo/G. 
Eliot)  .  .  . 
Crowley  .  .  . 
Croxall  .  .  . 
Cruise  .... 
Cmlworth     .    . 

W.  Cidten  .  . 
J{.  Otmberland 

Citmming  .    .    . 

J.  Cunttinoham 
P.  Cunni»f)hnm 
Cuiran     .    .     . 


NaniGB  in  full. 
Ctillins,  Win.  (Eng.  poet)    .... 
Collins,  Mortimer  (Eng.  writer) 
CuUius,    ThoiiioB    Wharton    (Ani. 

puct  and  economist) 

C(.lliii6,Wm.Wilkie(  Eng.  novelist)   1824-1689 
C'ullycr,  JoUn.    {Law  q/'  Partner- 
ship, Lond.,  1H40.] 
Column,  Geo.,  tlic  Younger  (Eng. 

dramatic  poet) I'CS-lSSli 

Colman,  Geo.,  the  Elder,  and  Car- 
rick,  David.    {Claniksline    Mar- 
riage.  ] 
Colnian.  George,  the  Elder  (Eng.  es- 
sayist and  dramatist) 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  (.^cot.  etatis.)  . 
Combe,  Geo.  (iicot.  ptirenol.  writer) 
Comber,  Thos.  (Dean  of  Durham)  . 
Compton,  Henry  (Eng.  bishop)  .  . 
Congreve,  Wm.  (Eng.  drnni.  poet) 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
(framed  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, 17K7). 
Cunti-'inporary  Review  (founded  io 

London,  181^). 
Cnnybearc,Wm  J.  (Eng.  divine)  . 
Conybeart'.  .Ii)hn  {Eng.  biwhup)  .  . 
Cook,  Capt.  Jas.  (Eng.  navigator)  . 
Cook,  Joseph  (Am.  lecturer)  .  .  . 
IVescyiption  of  the  Body  of  Man} 

quoted  from  Richardson's  Diet. 
Cooke,  Josioh  P.  (Am.  chemist)  .    . 
Cooke,  MordecaiCnbitt(  Eng.  hot.). 
Cooley,  Tlios.  M.  (Am.  lawyer,  ed. 

Story's  and  Blackstone's  Cumm.)    1824-181*8 
Cooley,  Arnold  James.    [Prac.  Jie^ 

ceipta,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  1864.] 
Coonibe,Win.(Eng.  humorous  poet)  ]74I-182.'J 
Cooper,  Jas.  FeniTnore(Am.nov.)   .    17S9-18J1 
Cooper,  John  Gilbert  (Eng.  writer 

on  classics) 172.')-]"61) 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker(Am.  nat.)  .    1840-1897 
Copland,  Jas.  (Scot,  physician)  . 
Copley,  Anthony.    [Fits,  Wits,  and 

I'ain'ies,  ISiio] 

Corbet.  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  poet) 
Cornhill  Magazine  (London  month- 
ly journal,  estab.  18.iilt). 
Cornwall,  Barry,  pseud,  of  B.  W. 

Procter  (Eng.  poet) 1787-1874 

CornwaUis,  Sir  Charles  (Eng.  diplo- 
mat)      

(a  comedy  of  17th  cent.,  either  by- 
John  Fletcher  or  by  Shirley). 
Corthell,  Elmer  L.  (Am.  engineer) . 
Cosin,  John  (Eng.  author)  .    .    .    . 
Cotgrave,  Randle  (Eng.  lexicog. )    . 
Cotgrave,  John.    [  [fiCs  Intei-pr^t-t 
or  Eng.  Parnassus,  Lond.,  ItJCi]   . 
Cotton,  Chas.  ( Eng.  trans,  and  poet)    163f)-IG67 
Cotton,  Nuth.  (Eng.  phys.  and  poet)    :707-I788 
Coues,  Elliott  (Am.  naturalist)  .    .    1842-189£ 
The  Council  Book  of  the  Eng.  Com- 
monwealth, 
(tt  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer). 
Courthope.Win.  John  (Eng.  easayist)  1842- 
Coventry,  Henry  (Eng.  writer)  .    .  17in?-ir.72 
Coverdale,  Miles  (Eng.  divine)  .     .    1488-l.ifiS 
Cowell.  John  (Eng.  jurist)  ....    l.^.>4-]i:il 
Cowley,  Abraham  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    ]fil8-l6(i7 
Cowper,  William  (Eng.  poet)      .    .    1731-180U 
Cowper,      Mary     (Eng.      writer). 

{Diary,  JSiVt] 1685-1724 

Cox.  Geo.  Wm.  (Eng.  historian)  .  1827- 
Coxe,  John  Redman  (Am.  phys.)  .  I77't-I864 
Coxe.  Arthur  Cleveland  (Am.  poet)  1818-1896 
Coxe.  Wm.  (Eng.  higt.  writer)  .  .  ]747-l>i2S 
Cozzens,  Fred.  S.  (Am.  writer)  .  .  1818-is(;:( 
Crabb,  Geo.  (Eng.  lexicog)  {Syn.}  177.-(-I.SU 
Crabbe.  Geo.  {Eng.  poet)  ....  ]754-I8.j;i 
Cracroft,  Bernard  (Eng.  essayist)  .  182U?-I8t(S 
(a    poem    formerly    attributed    to 

Choucer). 
Craig,  John.  {Eng.  Diet.,  Lend..  1852.] 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas    (Scot.    lawyer 

and  antiquary) 15.^8-1008 

Craighill,  Wm.  Price  (Am.  soldier)  1H.S.'?- 
Craik.  Geo.  Liilie  (Scot,  writer)  .  ]7:t:)-I8fif) 
Crunch,  Wm.  (Am.  jurist) ....  KtilMa'i.i 
Cramner,  Thomas  (Eng.  reformer)  l-189-155(j 
Craahaw.  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  16I.'J?-l(>Iii 
Crawfurd.  John  (Scot  author)  .  .  17.S.3-18IW 
Creech,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator)  .    1(559-1701 


1791-1870 


,  1567-1607? 
1582-lGy,i 


~lG:ky; 


1840- 
1594-1G72 
-II W4 

fl.  K>->o 


Creedof  Pius  IV.  (Pope,  1559-65)  . 
Croft.  Herbert  (Eng.  bisliop)  .  .  . 
Croker.  John  W.  (Brit,  statesman)  . 
Croly,  Geo.  (Brit,  divine  and  poet)  . 
Cronipton,  Hugh  (Eng.  poet)  .  . 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (lord  protector  of 

the  Eng.  Commonwealth)  .  .  . 
Crookes,  Wm.  (Eng.  physicist)  ,  . 
Crosby,  Alpheus  (Am.  educator)  . 
Cross,  John  Walter    (husband    of 

Geo.  Eliot,  and  ed.  of  her  Life). 
Crowley,  Robert  (Eng.  divine)    .    . 
Croxall,  Samuel  (Brit,  divine)     .    . 
Cruise.  William  (Eng.  legal  writer) 
Cndworth,  Ralph  (Eng.  divine  and 

philosopher) 

Cullen,  Wm.  (Scot.  med.  writer)  . 
Cumberland.  Richard  (Eng.    poet 

and  dramatist) 

Cuinming,  Rnualeyn  Geo.  Gordon 

(Scot,  traveler)  ....;.. 
Cunningham,  Jnhn  (Irish  poet).  . 
Cunningham,  Peter  (Eng.  nntiq.)  . 
Curran,JohD  Fhilpot  (Irish  orator) 


149!H565 
10W1691 
irHO-IK57 
1780-1860 
fl.  16.57 

1.^99-ia->3 

18.12- 

1810-1874 


1518-1588 
-1752 
-1824 

161 7-1 6*48 

1732-1811 

1820-1,S66 
1729-W7.T 
18101869 
1750-1817 


Quoted  in 

Diet.  UB  NamcBinfulI.  Datee. 

Cursor  Mundi  ,    (a  metrical  vertion  of  the  Olil  and 

New     Tcfltaments.    interaptrBed 

with  legend*^,  about  l.'l2il). 
B.  R.  Curtia      .    Curtis,  IJenj.  Uobbins  (Am.  judge)      1800-1974 
G.  2'.  Curtis.    .    CurtiB,  Geo.  Ticknor  (Am.  lawyer 

and  author) 1812-1891 

O.W.Curiis  .  Curtis, Geo.  W. (Am. authoranded.)  1824-lvjr.; 
Cashing  .  .  .  Cusliing,  I,uther  S.  (Am.  lawyer)  .  IttO^-lSiC 
Cuisuni     .    .    .    CusaauB,  John  Edwin.    [Handbook 

of  llrinldry,  Lond.,  18ii;t.J 
Cuvier  ....    Cuvicr,  Georges  Chretien  L.  F.  D., 

Baron  (Fr.  nuturaliBl) 17C»-16^i 

Ciic.  of  Arts  i(    (a  division  o£  the  Englibh  Cyclo- 

Scifiirct      ,    .       ptcdia). 
Cijc,  Mi.d.      .    .    Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 

(lH.'tl-:;5,  ed.  by  A.  Tweedie,  Juhu 

Forbes,  and  John  Conolly). 

Da  Costa  ...    Da  Costa,  Emanuel    Mendee    (con- 

choUigist,  For.  Sec.  to  Royal  Soc.)  -1788? 

D.  Daggett   .     ,    Daggett.  David  (Am.  jurist)    .    .    .  17l54-lK'.l 

Dalgarno.  .  .  Dalgarno,  George  (Scotch  writer)  .  1626?-ltlB7 
W.  IL  Dull  .    .    Dall,  Win.  Uealcy  (Aui.  explorer 

in  Alaska) 1845- 

Dalton  .    .    .    .    Dalton,  John  Call  (Am.  physician)  182.J-1889 

J/.  Dalton     .    ,    Dalton,  Michael  (Eng.  lawyer)  .    .  ].V>4-162il 

Dampicr  .    .    .    Dampier,  Wm.  (Eng.  navigator)     .  ]r>52-17Ij 

Dana    ....    Dana,  James  Dwight  (Am.  geol.)    .  ]81.'i-]H)i5 

E.S.Dana.    .    Dana,  Edward  S.  (Am.  mineral.)    .  184&- 
R.  IL  Lktna,Jr.    Dana,    Richard    Henry,  Jr.    {'Pwo 
Years  hrfore  the  JIast.    Practical 

^camatiship] 1815-1982 

Daniel.    .    .    .     Daniel.  Samuel  (Eng.  poetand  hist.)  1562-1619 
Daniell      .    .    .    Daniel  1,    Edmund     Robert    (Eng- 
jurist).    {Prac.  of  High  Court  of 

Chanc,  1845] -]8.'i4 

)D'Anville,  Jean  B.  B.  (Fr.  geog.)    .  1697-1782 
D'Arblay.  Frances  Burney,  Madame 

(Eng.  novelist) 17.*.2-1840 

Darlington,  Win.  (Am.  botanist)     .  1782-1H6{ 

Dart,  John  (Eng.  writer)     ....  -17.T) 

Darwin,  Chas.  Robt.  (Eng.  nat.)     .  1809-1882 
Darwin,  Erasmus  (Eng.  bot.  and 

poet) 1731-1802 

Davenant,  Sir  W'ra.  (Eng.  dram)  .  1606-16C8 
Davidson,    John.      \_Prac.    Math., 

Edin.,  1852.] 
Davidson.  Samuel  (Brit.  hib.  critic). 
Davies,  Jolin,  of  Hereford    (Eng. 

poet) 156.57-1618 

/Davies.  Chas.   \{Math.        Diet.,  1798-1876 

iPeck,  Wiji.   G.J       N.    v.,    18.-.6.]  IN20- 

Davies.  Sir  John  (Eng.  phil.  poet)  .  l.l7(i-]626 

Davis,  Emerson  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1798-1866 
Davis,  Rebecctt  Harding  (Am.  4iu- 

thor) 1840- 

Davison,  Francis  (Eng.  statesman)  tl.  1600 
Davy,    Sir    Humphry    (Eng.    nat. 

philosopher) 177-8-1829 

Dawes,  Thomas  (Am.  judge)  .    .    .  ]7.")7-182J 

Dawkins,  Wm.  Boyd  (Brit,  geol.)  1838- 

Dawson,  Bcnj.  (Eng.  Presb.  divine)  1729-1814 

Day,  Jeremiah  (Am.  math.)    .    .    .  1773-1867 

DeBary.lIeinrich  Anton  (Ger.  hot  )  1831-1888 
Decker,  or  Dekker,  Thomas  (Eng. 

dramatist) 1570?-1G40 


D'Anrillp(  Trans. 
Mad.D'Arblay. 

W.  Darlington . 
J.  Dart  .  .  . 
Darn^in  .  .  . 
E.  Darwin    .    . 

Davenant .  .  . 
John  Davidson . 

S.  Davidson.  . 
Da  vies   (with 

name  of  work) 
Davus  if  P&-k 

(Math.  Diet.) 
Sir  J.  Davies    . 

E.  Darts  .  .  . 
Mrs.  P.  JI.  Davis 

F.  Daviso7i  .  . 
Davy     .... 

T.Dnws.  .  . 
Dawkins  .  .  . 
H.  Dawson    .    . 

Dag 

De  liavg  .  .  . 
Decker  .... 

The  Declaration 
of  ludepend- 
eiire    .... 

De  Colaiige  .    . 

J.  Dee  .... 
De  Foe.  .  .  . 
Dc  Morgan  .  . 
Denham  .  ,  . 
Detinis  .... 

Dc  Qnincey  .  . 
Derham  .  .  . 
E.  Dering{l&76) 
Sir  E.  D<'.ving  . 
SirA.De  I'ere 
De  Watteville   . 


Deireu  .... 

DihJiii  .... 
T.  Dick  .  .  . 
Dirkens  .  .  . 
Diet,  of  Educa- 
tion   .... 

DieVs  Dry  Din- 

7ier(16\m   .     . 

Ld.  Dighy     .     . 

R.  Digby  .    .    . 

Sir  K.  Diohg  . 
Du/ges  O.'iTM)  - 
/.  Disraeli  .  . 
Ditliin  .... 
W.  n.  DiJon     . 

Doddridge  .  . 
Dodslrv  .  .  . 
.1.  E.  Dolbear  . 
Duniat  .... 
Dnmexdaii  Book 
Donaldson     .    . 

Donne  .... 
Dorset  .... 
Dniiay  rersion  . 
Donee  .... 
a.  Douglas  .  . 
E.  Doivden   .    . 


(written  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  1776). 
De  Colange,  Auguste  Leo  (Fr.  poet 

and  journalist) 

Dee,  John  (Eng.  math,  and  astrol.) 
De  Foe,  Daniel  (Eng.  writer)  .  . 
De  Morgan.  Augustus  ( Eng.  math.) 
Denham,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  . 
Dennis,    John    (Eng.    dram,    and 

polit.  writer) 

DeQuincey,  Thomas(Eng.  author) 
Derham,  Wm.  (Eng.  philosopher)  . 
Dering,  Edwd.tEng.  Puritan  divine; 
Deiing,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  polit.)  . 
De  \'ere.  Sir  Aubrey  (Irish  poet)  . 
De  Watteville,  Armand  (med.  elec. 

in  Eng.)    [Introd.  to  Med.  Elec, 

Lond.,  187.H.] 
Dewey.  Orville  (Am.  clergyman)  . 
Dibdin.  Thos.  F.  (Eng.  bibliog.).  . 
Dick.  Thomas  (Scot,  author)  .  .  . 
Dickens,  Charles  (Eng.  novelist)  . 
Dictionary  of    Education  (ed.   by 

Henry    Kiddle,    and     Alex.    J. 

Schem,  N.  Y.,  1877). 
(notes  on  foods,  with  stories  for  the 

table,  by  Henry  Buttes.  or  Butts). 
Digby,  Ld.  Geo.  (Eng.  politician)  . 
Digby.  Robert  (Eng.  poet).  {Ullrr 

to  Pope] 

Digby,  Kenelm  (Eng.  phihisoplier) 
Digges,  Leonard  (Eng.  math.)  .  . 
Disraeli,  Isaac  (Eng.  misc.  writer) . 
Dittnn,  Humphrey  (Eng.  moth.)  . 
Dixon,  Wm.  Ilepworth  (Eng.  writ- 


I8I9- 
1.527-1608 
lGil?-173r 
1.8(16-1871 
1615-1  fJ69 


er) 


Doddridge.  Philip  (Eng.  divine)     . 

Dodsley.  Robert  (Eng.  author)  .    . 

Dolbear,  Amos  E.  (Am.  physicist) 

Doniat,  Jean  ( Fr.  jurist)     .... 

See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Donaldson,  John  Wm.  (Eng.  clas- 
sical scholar)    

Donne,  Jiihn  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    . 

Dorset,  Chas.  Sackville,  6th  earl  of 

Douay  version  of  Bible.  See  in  Diet. 

Douce.  Francis  (  Eng,  antiquarian). 

Douirlas.  Gawin  (Knc.  translatur)  . 

Dowden,  Edward  (British  literary 
critic) 


16.'>7-1734 
1785-1S51I 
1657-17.15 
)  -].'.76 
1698-1644 
1788-1846 


1794-1882 
I77.V184.S 
1772-ia".7 
1812-1870 


IGl 2-1676 

-1726 

-1573? 
176fi-l*1S 
1675^1715 

1821-1 S79 

1702-1751 

17II.I-1764 

]8.'t7- 

1623-1696 


181 1-1  Wl 
1573-I6U 
1637-1 7Uti 

1 757-1 A-M 
1474-1522 


Quoted  In 
iJict.  an 
A.  J.  Downing  . 

Major    Jock 

JJowniiiu  .  . 
,/.  /;.  Drnkf  .  . 
y.  /Jrake .  .  . 
Sir  F.  Drake  . 
Drant   .... 

.7.  W.  Draper   . 

Sir  W.  Draper  . 
DragtOH  .  .  . 
Driimmond    .    . 

A.  Drumniond  , 
//.  Drninmou'l  . 
Sir  \y.  Drum, 
mond  .  .  , 
Dr  I/den  .  .  . 
C.  Dryden     .    , 

J.  Dryden,  Jr.  . 
Dryden  Sir  Lee  . 

Du  Bartaa 

( Trans.)  .  . 
Dublin  Univ. 

Mag 

Dtdjvia'Regmond 

Du  Chnilhi  .  . 
Lord  Dnjferin  . 

Dugard     .    .    . 

Ditgdale  ,  .  . 
li.  L.  Dugdale  . 

L.A.Dnhring  . 
jr.  Dimbar  .  . 
Dunglison     .    . 

Dmlop.  .  .  . 
Dnponceau    .    . 

Dnpjin  .... 
D'Crreg  .  .  . 
Dr.  T.  Dwight . 
J.  S.  Dwight  . 
5.  E.  Dwight  . 
Diiche  .... 
Diier  .... 
T.  n.  Dger    .     . 

Eadie  .... 
Earle    .... 

Bp.  Earle  .  . 
East      .... 

C.  L.  Eastlake  . 

Eaton   .... 

D.  C.  Eaton  .  . 
Echard  .  .  . 
Eclec.Rev.  .  . 
Eden  .... 
Miss  Edgeworth 
R.  Edgeworth  , 

Ed.  Encyc.  .    . 

Ed.  Rcr.  .  .  . 
T.  A.  Edison  . 
Edivards .    .    . 

A.  B.  Edwards 

B.  Edwards 

J.  Edwards  .    . 

S.  Edwards .    . 

T.  Edwards  .     . 
/-.  Eggleston 
Eikon  Basilike  . 

Lord  Eldon  .    . 

Eh'nt(mi^)  .  . 
G.  Eliot    .    .    . 

Queen  Elizabeth 
Ld.  Ellenboroiigh 

C.  .7.  Ellicoft  . 
Elli^  .... 
A.  J.  Elhs    .    . 

.;.  Ellis    .  .  . 

O.  Ellsworth     . 

T.  Ellwood  .  . 
Elnies  .... 
Elton  .... 
Sir  T.  Eh/ot .  . 
Emerson   .     .     . 

R.  Emerson  .     . 

Encyc.  Brit. .    . 

Encyc.  Diet. .    . 


NameB  in  full.  Dalci. 

Downini;.  Andrew  Jackson  (Am. 

agric.  writer) 181^185? 

Downing,  Major  Jack,  pteud.   of 

Heha  Smith  (Am.  journalijit)  .  .  1792-18C* 
Drake,  Joseph  Rodman  (Am,  poet)  17'Xi-WJtt 
Drake,  Nathan  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  l7i'Ai-Hii^ 
Drake,  Sir  Franci-j  (Eng.  navigator)  VAU'i-l^i- 
Drant.  Tho».  (Eng.  divine,  mudo 

firut  met.  transl.  of  Horace,  I.VJ7)  -1578? 

Draper.  John  Wm.  (Eny-    philoB. 

and  hcientiRt  in  America)  .  .  .  lfiH-1882: 
Draper,  Sir  Wm,  (Eng.  controvere.)  1721-1787 
Drayton,  Michael  (Eiig.  poet)  .  .  1563-HiU 
Drummond.  Wm.,o(  Hawthornden 

(Scot,  poet) 1585-l(t49 

Druiiimoiid,  Alex.  (Eng.  traveler)  .  -17tW 

Drummond,  Henry  (Scot,  writer)  .  1857?-ie97- 
Druniiiiund,  Sir  Wm.  (Scot,  diplom. 

and  writer) 17eo?-1828 

Drydeu,  John  (Eng.  poet)  ....    10.'Jl-17(il 
Dryden,  CIiub.  (son  of  J.   Dryden, 

and  trauBlator  of  Juvenal)  .  .  .  l'>!6-l'04i 
Dryden.John.Jr.  (Eng.  translator)  160l*-17yl 
Dryden,  John,  and  Lee,  Nathaniel. 

[Oedi}iua.    Diikeof  (Jnise.) 
Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  Salhiste  (Fr. 

poet).  [  Works,  trans. by  Sylvester]  1044-15'i»& 
Dublin  University  Magazine  (e&tab. 

18,12). 
Dubois-Reymond,  Emil    Heinrich 

(Ger.  writer  on  physical  science)  .  1818-1896 
DuChailhi,  Paul  B.  (Fr-Am.  trav.)  lKi&- 
Dufferin,    Fred.    Temple     Black- 
wood, 1st  earl  of  (Eng.  slatebuian)  1H'J6- 
Dugard,  Wm.  (Eng.  teacher   and 

poet) Iflng-lBfla 

Dugdale.  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  antiq.)     .  160^1686 
Dugdale,    Richard  L.  (Am.  social 

acientiht) 1841-1883 

Duhring,  Louis  A.  (Am.  physician)  J84i- 
Dunbar,  Wm.(^cot.  poet)  .    .    .      UfJ5?-lX0? 
Duiiglison.Robley  (Am.  physician). 

{Med.  Diet.] ]79S-]8(0 

Dunlop.  John  Colin  (Scot.  lit.  hist.)  -1M2 
Duponceau,    Peter   Stephen   (Am. 

legal  writer,  born  in  France)   .    .  1760-1844 

Duppa.  Brian  (Bp.  of  Salisbury)     .  1.VS8-1662 

D'Urfey,  Thomas(Eng.  dramatii^t)  16.VM723 

Dwight,  Timothy  (Am.  educator)  .  17.'.2-1817 

Dwight.  John  S.  (Am.  nius.  critic)  I81.1-1B93 

Dwight.  Sereno  E.  (Am.  author)    .  1786-1850 

Dychc.  Thomas  (Eng.  schoohnatter)  fl.  1719 

Dyer,  John  (Brit-  clerg.  and  poet)    .  17""-1758 

Dyer,  Thomas  Henry  (Eng.  hist.)  .  J804-1888 

Eadie.  John  (Eng.  theologian)    .    .    1810-I87S 
Earle,  John  (Eng.  scholar).  [Philol. 

of  Eng.  Tongue.  IH7 1] 1824?- 

Earie,Bp.  John  (Eng.  prelate)    .    .    1601-I6K 
East,  Sir  Edw.  Hyde  (chief  justice 

of  Calcutta) 1764-lfti: 

Eastlake.  Sir  Charles  Locke  (Eng. 

painter) 17ft3-18ft» 

Eaton,  Amos  (Am.  physicist)  .  .  1776-1842 
Eaton,  Daniel  Cady  (Am.  botanist)  18.34-1895- 
Echard,  Laurence  (EnR.  divine)  .  1671-1730 
Eclectic  Review  (estab..  Eng.,  1805). 
Eden,  Richd.  ( Eng.  trans,  of  travels)  ]521?-l.'57t» 
Edgeworth,  Manu( Eng.  novelist)  .  1767-1849 
Edgeworth,  Roger  (Roman  Catholic 

divine) -ah.  15*W 

Edinburgh  Encvclopa^dia   (edited 

by  Sir  David  B'rewster.  18Iii-1.830). 
Edinburgli  Review  (estab.  1802). 
Edison,  Thos.  A.  (Am.  electrician)  .    1847- 
Edwards,  Eliezer  (Eng.  compiler). 

[  Words,  Farts.and  i'hrases,  1881.] 
Edwards.  Amelia  Blandford  (Eng. 

novelist  and  Egyptologist)  .  .  .  1831-1892 
Edwards,  Bryan  (Eng-  writer  in  the 

West  Indies) 1743-1800 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (Am.  clerg.  and 

metaphys.) 1703-175* 

Edwards,  Henry  Sutherland  (Eng. 

author) 1828- 

Edwards,  Thomas  (Eng.  critic)  .    .  16!t9?-175r 
Eggleston.  Edward  (Am.  writer)    .    1837- 
Portraiture  of  Chas.  I.  (attributed 

to  Bp.  Gauden). 
Eldon,  John  Scott  (Eng.  lord  chan- 
cellor)    17.-,I-ISS 

Eliot.  John.  {Xew  Eng.  Biog.  Did.]    1754-1813 
pseud,   of    Mary    Ann  (b.  Evans) 

Lewes  (later.  Cross)  (Eng.  uov.) .  1820-1880 
Elizaheth,  queen  of  England  .  .  .  1533-1603 
Ellenhorough,  Edward  Law  (lord 

chief  justice  of  Eng.) 17.W-181* 

Ellicott,  Charles  John  (Eng.  com.) .    1819- 
Ellis,  George  ( Eng.  mijC.  writer)     .    I753-I8I5- 
EMis.  Alex.  John  (Eng.  philol.  and 

writer  on  phonetics) 18I4-IM0 

EMis,  John  (vicar  of  St.  Catherine's, 

Dublin) fl.  1*43 

Ellsworth,  Oliver  (chief  justice  of 

v.  S  ) I74.M8nr 

Ellwood.  Thomas  (Eng.  Quaker)    -    lti39-I7W 
Elmes,  James  (Eng-  writer  on  art)  .    1782-1808 
Elton.  Chas.  Isaac  (Eng.  jurist)     -    ISSV- 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  { Eng.  writer)    -  1490?-I546 
Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo  (Amer.  es- 

Bayist  and  philosopher)  ....  180S~1S92 
Emerson.  Ralph  (Am.  scholar  and 

divine) 1767-1863 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  (9th  edi- 
tion, also  Sth). 
Encvclopffdic   Dictionarv  (ed.  bj 

Robert  Hunter,  1879-lSSS). 


XXll 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 

Diet-  as 

J^ncr/c.   Dom. 

Kcon.     .    . 
£nci/c.  of  Rural 

Hjmrts  .  .  . 
Eng.  Cyc.  .  . 
JSng.  StattOe 

Enjield.  .  .  . 
£ntick  .... 

£r3kine  .  .  . 
Xord  Erskine    . 

£ton  .... 
Euclid  .... 
£us(len     .    .    . 

£iistace     .    .    . 

Evans  .... 
J.  Evarts  .  .  . 
Evelpn  .... 
Everest     .    .    . 

E.  Ever^ff    .  . 

J.  D.  Everett  . 
Mrs.  J.  II. 

Eu-ing   .    .  . 

Examiner     .  . 


O.  S.  Faber  .  . 

S'abyan     .    .  . 

£airhaini.    .  . 

£airfax    .    .  . 

Xortl  Fairfax  . 

3'.  Fairfax  .  . 

£airhoU   .    .  . 

Falconer  .  .  . 
Fallows  .  .  . 
Fanshawe      .    . 

Farada'j  .    .    . 

Farindon  .  .  . 
J.L.Farh,,.  . 
Earm.  Diet.  .    . 

Farm.  Encf/c.   . 

Farm  Journal 
(1886)      .    .    . 

Farmer     .    .    . 

Farming  Eiicyc. 
{E.  Edivardf. 
M'ords)  .    .     . 

Farguhar .    .     . 

Farrar      .    .    . 

£arrier^3  Diet. 

Farrow    .    ,    . 

Dr.  Favour  .  . 
Fawcett  .  .  . 
Faiokes  .  .  . 
Featley  .  .  . 
Bp.Fell  .  .  . 
Fettham  .  .  . 
Felinn  .... 
C.  C.  Felton  . 
Female  Quixote 

Fenton  .... 

<J.  Fenton  .  . 
T.  Fenton      .    . 

Ferguson  .  .  . 
£ir  Samuel  Fer- 
giiton  .  .  . 
J.  Fe7-gii%$oii .  . 
£p.  Feme  .  . 
FerranU    .    .    . 


Mm  Ferrier 
Fidoe* .... 
Jt.Fi'ld  .  .  . 
Field.'ng  .  .  . 
J.  li.  Finch  .  . 
Jip.  Fi  her  .  . 
J.  FiMk^-  .  .  . 
Fi»herii%ofC.S. 

<1NM>  .  .  . 
J.  G.  Fit  'h  .  . 
Filz-OeJf.V  ■  . 
Fitzpatrti  k  .    . 

Flatman  .  .  , 
Flavel  .... 
Fleetwood  .  , 
Fleming    .    .    . 


J.  Fleming    .  . 

tV.  FUmming  . 

*/.  Fletcher    .  . 

i/.  Fletcher    .  . 

V.  FMrher  .  . 

Flint      .     .    .  , 

C.Flint     .    .  . 

Prqf.  It.  Flint  . 

T.  Flint    .    . 

Flori'j  .    .    .  . 


fiOVSKT  . 


NameBin  full.  Dates. 

Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Econ- 
omy (eil.  by  Thoa.  Webster,  iHi't). 
(ed.  by  J.  H.  Wateh,  1st  Am.  edi- 
tion;. 
English  Cyclopedia  (ir95-IS01), 
Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (cited  fr.  John- 
son's Diet.). 
Enfield,  Wm.  (Ens- divine)    ■    •    ■    1"-*1-1"97 
Entick,  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer)    ,    iri-'J-irn 
Erskine,  John  (Scot.  pnjf.  of  law)  .    Itiyj-lTlW 
Erskine,  Thomas  (lord  chancellor 

of  Ens.) iroO-1823 

Eton,  \Vm.(  Eng.  writer  in  Turkey)  fl.  1H0<) 
Euclid  of  Alexandria  (geom.)  .  fl.  b.  c.  300 
Eu^den,  Lawrence  (Eng.  poet  and 

transl.) -I'-TO 

EuBtnce,  John  Chetwode  (R.  C.  di- 
vine)       17657-1815 

Erans,  John  (Brit,  antiquary)     .    .    182-'?- 
Evarts.Jercmiah  (.\m.  writer)    .    .    1781-1831 
Evelyn,  John  (Eng.  diarist)    .    .    .    1620-170U 
Everest,  Chas.  Wm.  (Am.  clerg.  and 

poet) 1814-1877 

Everett,  Edward  (Am.  orator)    .    .    I794-18U5 
Everett,  Joseph  D.  (Eng.  physicist)    1831- 
Ewing,  Juliana  Horatta  Urr  (Eng. 

nov.) 1842-1885 

Examiner.  The  (Lond.  weekly  jour- 
nal, 18u8-18al). 

Faber,  George  Stanley  (Eng.  theol.)  1773-1854 
Fabyan,  Robert  (Eng.  chronicler)  .  H507-1513 
Fairbairn,  Patrick  (Scot,  clerg.)  .  1SI)5-I874 
Fairfax,  Edward  (Eng.  poet,  trans.)  J5'^<)?-1&J5 
Fairfax,  Ld.  Thos.  (Eng.  general)  .  l(Jll-I(i"I 
Fairfax,  Nathaniel  (Eng.author)  .  1&37-I6y0 
Fairholt,  Fred.  Wm.  (Eng.  art  writ- 
er)      18I4-lS6f; 

Falconer.  William  (Scot,  poet)    .    .    1732-1709 
Fallows,  Samuel  (Am.  lexicog.)  .    .    1835- 
Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  states- 
man and  poet) 1608-1666 

Faraday,  Michael  (Eng.  chem.  and 

nat.) 179I-1S67 

Farindon,  Anthony  (Eng.  divine)  .    15!)6-1(>5S 
Farley,  Jas.  Lewis  (Ir.  journalist)  .    1823- 
Fanner's  Dictionary  (ed.  by  D.  P. 

Gardner,  1S4IJ). 
Farmer's  Encyclopedia  (ed.  by  C. 
W.  Johnson,  1844). 

(Philadelphia  agric.  monthly). 

Farmer,  Hugh  (Eng.  divine)  .    ,    .    1714-1737 

Farming  Encyclopedia  (cited  from 
E.  Edwards's  \Yords,Facts,^Kc.). 
Farquhar,  George  (Irish  dramatist)    1678-1707 
Farrar.  Frcdk.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine)  .    1831- 
Farrier's    Dictionary    (cited    from 

Johnson's  Diet.). 
Farrow,  Edward  S.  (Am.  mil.  offi- 
cer),   [il/i/. /wioyc,  N.  Y.,1885.] 
Favour,  John  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .  15607-1C23 
Fawcett,  Henry  (Eng.  pol.  sci.) .    .    IKIS-ls^ 
Fawkes,  Fr.  (Eng.  poet  and  trans.) .    1721-1777 
Featley,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    15S2-1644 
Fell,  Bp.  John  (of  Oxford^ ....    162.>-lt;S6 
Feltham,  Owen  (Eng.  moralist)  .     16in?-lG78? 
Felton,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    lf;7!l-1740 
Fflton,  Cornelius  C.  (Am.  author)  .    1807-1862 
Female    Quixote,    1752    (by    Mrs. 

Charlotte  Lennox,  1720-1804). 
Fenton,  Elijah  (Eng.  poet)      .    .    .    1683-T730 
Fenton,  Geoffrey  (Eng.  writer)  .    .  -1003 

Fenton,  Thomas.     \Sermo\\  before 

Cniv.  of  Oxford.  17-20.} 
Fergufon.  James  (Scot,  astronomer)    1710-177C 
Ferguson.  Sir  Samuel  (Irish  poet 

and  novelist) ]81fV-lft86 

Fergusson,  James  (Scot,  architect)  .    l«f»8-I8S6 
Ft-rne,  Bp.  Henry  (Eng.  divine) .    .    1602-1661 
Ferrand,  Jas.  (Fr.  phys.).    [Lore  of 
Mdancholy.   trans,   by   E.   Chil- 
mcad.  16J0.] 
Ferrier.  Susan  E.  (Scot,  novelist)    .    17S2-1H.54 
FiddeH,  Richard  (Kng.  divine)     .    .    1671-1725 
Field.  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    l5iM~\G\i> 
Fielding.  Henry  (Eng.  novelist)      .    1707-1754 
Finch,  John  IJ.  (Am.  proJiibitionist)    1H52-1HK7 
FiBher,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    145iM535 
Flake,  John  (Am.  philos.  and  hist.)     1842- 

Finhcriesof  thernitedStatpR(lS84). 
Filch.  J.  G.  (Eng.  educ.  writer)  .    .    1824- 
Flt7.-(Jr-rfry,  Clmrlea  (Kng.  poet)     .    J575-1636 
Fitzpatrick,  John  Bornurd  (R.  C. 

I»p.  of  Bonton) 18I2-I8fifi 

Flatman,  Thomnn  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  Kh^'t-lflTS 
FIavel,John(EnK.nonconf.  divine)  )0:a):'-HS)l 
Fleetwood,  Williom  {  Kng.  bishop) .  1650-1723 
Fleming,  William  (Scot,  ilivine  and 

Mholar).    (  Vocab.  of  I'hiloiophy, 

2d  ed.,  18i"/)J 1702?-1>«;*: 

Fleming,  John  (Scot.  nat.  philos.)  .    1785-1857 
FIcumiing,  Walthcr(Gcr.  biologist). 
Fletcher,  Gilcii(Eng.  poet).    .    .    .  1584?- 1 62-3 
Fletcher,  John  (Eng.  dramatist  ond 

poet) lft7IH(;2.> 

Fhtclicr,  l*Iilnean(EnB.  poet)     .     15H4:'-It;iW;' 
Flint,  Aiwtin  (Am.  mcd.  writer)     .    l«12-lHaO 
Flint,  Chan.  Lewis  (Am.  ogr.  writer)  1824- 
Fllnt,IVjhert(Scot.  theol.  and  phi- 

lo«opher) 1R3H- 

Fllnt,  Timothy  (Am.  author) .  .  .  I7fli>-1»40 
Florio,   John    (Eng.    lexicog.    and 

trftniilBtor) ].W:?-](a5 

Flower,  Win.Uenry(fc;ag.zo<)loglftt)  IsJl- 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

Floyer  .    .    .    . 

Fonts     .    .     .     . 

A'lmirnl  Foote . 

D.  Forbes  .    .    . 

E.  Forbes  .    .    . 
J.  D.  Forbes 
Forby    .     .     ,    . 
Ford      .     .     .    . 
Furtign    Quart. 

Jitv 

Forney .     .     .    . 


Forsyth     ,    ,    , 

J.  Forsyth  .  . 
Fortescue  .  .  . 
Fortnightly  Re- 
view .... 
Foshroke  .  .  . 
Foster  .... 
./.  Foster  .  .  . 
Fotherby  .  .  . 
Fourcroy  (  Trans. 


Fox  .  .  . 
Foxe  .  . 
Framptoii 

Francis  . 
G.  Francis 


Frankland  .  . 
T.  Frankland  . 

Franklin  .    .    . 

Sarah  Franklin 

Eraser's  Mag.    . 

E.  A.  Freeman  . 
Freewill  Mapt. 
Quart.  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Fremont  . 
J.  H.  Frere  .    . 

Froude      ,    .    . 

Fry 

Frtjth  .... 
Fulke  .... 
Fuller  .... 
A.  Fuller  .  .  . 
Furnivalt  .    .    . 


Gage  .... 
Gale  ^  Whatley 

T.Gale     .    .    . 

Gait 

F.  Gallon .  .  . 
Gamgee  .  .  . 
Gammer  Gur- 
toii's  Xeedle  . 
Ganot  .... 
Bp.  Gardiner  . 
Gardner  .    .    . 

Garrick    .    .     . 

Garrison  .  .  . 
Garth  .... 

Gascoifjne     .  . 

Mr.'!.  Gaskell  . 

Gataker    .    .  . 

Gauden     .    .  . 

Gay 

Gayton      .    ,     . 

Geddea      .    .  . 

Gegenhaur  .  . 
Geikie   .... 

C.  Geikie  .    .  . 

Geneva  liihle  . 

Genevan  Trst.  . 

Gent.  Mag.    .  . 

J.  F.  Gcnnng  . 
Gerardedo'J?)  . 

Gesta  Roma' 
nnntm  .  .  . 
QUifion  .... 
GitiiS  .... 
lip.  Gibtnn  .  . 
Gilford  iVmy    . 

a.  GiJTord    .    . 

J.  Gilford     .  . 

IV.  Gijlnrd    .  . 

M'.  ,S'.  Gilbert  . 

II.  Gdcs    .    .  . 

Gillr/ipie  .  .  • 
<;<lpin  .... 
Gladstone  .  . 
f;inuvilf  .  .  . 
Gliddon  .  .  . 
Glover .... 
Godfrey  ili^ii). 
Godman  .  .  . 
Go.lu'tn  .  .  . 
T.  Godwin    .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Floyer.  John  ( Eng.  phys.  and  trans.)  HH9-1 734 
Foote.  Samuel  (  Lug.  comedian)  .  K'it)-! 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull  (Am.  admiral)  lS()d-lS63 
Forbes,  Duncan  ( Scot,  judge)  .  .  liB5-I74i 
Forbes,  Edward  (Eng.  naturalist)  .  lHlo-ls54 
Forbes,  James  D.  (Scot,  physicist;  .  ].S()!»-].S<W 
Forby,  Robert  (Eng.  philolngist)  .  ir51M>i25 
Ford,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  .  1586-1039: 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (Lond., 

I82M81*J). 
Forney,  Matthias  Nace  (Am.  me- 
chan.  eng.}.  \_Car-Builder' s  Did., 
l-sraj  1835- 

Forsyth,  J.  S.     [Med.  Jurisprud., 

Lond.,  1829.] 
Forsyth,  Joseph  (Scot,  author)    .    .    1763-1815 
Fortescue,  Sir  John  (Eng.  lawyer)  13',t5M485J' 
Fortnightly       Review       (London 

monthly,  estab.  lHt«). 
Fosbn.ke.  Thomas  D.  (Eng.  antiq.)    1770-1842 
Foster,  Michael  (Eng.  physiol.). 
Foster,  John  (Eng.  ebsayist)    .    .    .    1770-1843 
Fotherby,  Martin  ( Eng.  bishop)  .    .    1559-1611) 
jFourcroy,   Antoine    Francois  (Fr. 

chemist) 1755-1809 

Fox,  Chas.  James  (Eng.  statesman)  I74y-180(; 
Foxe,  or  Fox,  John  (Eng.  martyrol.)  1510-1587 
Frampton,  John  (Eng.  merchant). 

[Joyful  Xeu-s,  1577.] 
Francis,  Philip  (Eng.  translator)    .  1708?-1773 
Francis,    George  Wm.  (Eng.    bot. 
writer).    [Diet,  of  Arts,  Sci.,  and 

Manuf,  1853] ]8fJ0-186S 

Frankland,  Edward  (Eng.  chemist)    1825- 
Frankland,  Thomas    (Eng.    physi- 
cian and  historian)  1635-1690 

Franklin,  Benj.  (Am.  philosopher 

and  statesman) 1706-1790 

Bache,  Sarah  Franklin  (daughter  of 

Benj.  Franklin) 17*4-1808 

Eraser's  Magazine  (London  month- 
ly, l)ii3(VlS82). 
Freeman,  Edward  Aug.  (Eng.  hist.)    182^1892 
Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly  (Dover, 

N.  H.,  lS5,-}-l«iy). 
Fremont,  John  C.  (.\m.  explorer)   .    1813-1S90 
Frere,  John  Hookham  (Eng.  diplo- 
matist and  poet)   17fi9-lR46 

Froude,  James  Anthony  (Eng.  hist.)  I81.S-1894 
Fry.  Edmund  (Eng.  type  founder)  1754-1635 
Fryth,  John  (Eng.  martyr)      .    .    .  -15.33 

Fulke,  Wm.  (Egg.  Puritan  divine)  15.38-15^0 
Fuller,  Thomas  (Eng.  preacher)  .  ir-iW-lOOI 
Fuller,  Andrew  (Eng.  Bapt.  divine)  17.'>4-1815 
Furnivall,  Fred.  Jas.  (Eng.  philol.)     1825- 

Gage,  Thos.  (Eng.  divine  and  trav.)  fl.  17th  c. 
Gale.  Chas..  Jas.,  and  Whatley. T.  D. 

[On  Easements.  Lond.,  IK.39.] 
Gale,  Theophilua  (Eng.  nonconf.)  .    1628-1678 
Gait,  John  (Scot,  novelist)       .    .    .    I"7y-1«39 
Gulton,  Francis  (Eng.  trav.  and  sci.)    1822- 
Gamgee,  Arthur  (Eng.  histologist). 

(Eng.  comedy  attrib.  to  John  Still). 
Ganot,  Adolphe  (Fr.  physicist)  .  . 
Gardiner,  Bp.  Stephen  (Eng.  prel.) 
Giirdner,  Dan.  Pereira  (Am.  agr. 

chem.).    [Farmer's  Diet..  1846.] 
Garrick,   David    (Eng.    actor   and 

dramatist) 

Garrison,  Wm.  L.  (Am.  abolitionist)  1805-1879 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel  (Eng.  physician 

and  poet) 1661-171!) 

Gascoigne,Geo.  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  Ifi25?-I577 
Gaskell,  Eliz.  Cleghom  (Eng.  nov.)    1810-I«(w 
Gataker,  Thos.  (Eng.  class,  critic)  .    1574-1654 
Gttuden,John  (Eng.  bishop, reputed 
author  of  Eikon  Basilike)    .    .    . 
Gay,  Jdhn  (Eng.  poet  and  dram.)    . 
Gayton,  Edm.  ( Eng.  humorous  wri- 
ter),    [Xotenon  Don  fjtii.rt>ti]    .     . 
Geddes.  Alex.  (Scot.  R.C.  theol.)  . 
Gegenbaur,  Carl  (Gcr.  anatomist) 
Geikie,  Archibald  (Scot,  geologist) 
Geikie,  Cunningham  (Brit,  divine) 
(trans.  byEng.exiles  at  Geneva,  156U). 
Genevan  Testament,  l,Vi7. 
Gentleman's    Magairme    (London 

monthly,  estab.  1731). 
Genuiig,  John  F.  (Am.  author)  .    .    1RV>- 
Gerarde,  John  (Eng.  herbalist  and 

Burgeon) 154^1008 

(collection  of  old  chronicles,   leg- 
ends, etc.,  of  unknown  authorship). 
Gibbon,  Edward  (Eng.  historian)  .    17.'?7-1704 
Gibl)8,Josiah  Willard(Am.  philol.)    171«>-l.si;i 
Gibson,  Bp.  Edmund  (ICng.  antiq.)     1(W9-1748 
Gifford,  Humfrey.  [Pocsie  of  Gilli- 

flowers,  Lond.,  J5H(l.] 
Gifford,  or  Gy  ffard,  George  ( Eng.  di- 
vine).   (/.li«Myuro/H'i7c/ic.f,  UXt.'i]  l.Wn?-lfi20 
Ginord,Jnhn  (Eng.  hist.)    ....     17.W  IHIh 
Gifford,  William  (  Eng.  author)  .    .    17.".t;-l(i26 
Gilbert.  Wm.  S.  (Eng.  ilrumatist)  .    I.Vt6- 
Gilen,  Henry  (Am.  lecturer  and  eiH 

sayist) Amv- 

Gilleopie,  Geo.  (Scot,  rrcsb.divjnc)  lt;i.'H6-l8 
Giliun,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1724- l^M 
GlHdstone,Wm.E.(Eng.  statesmao)  I.s(l«i- ih;ic 
Ulanvill,  Joseph  (Eng.  philoN.)  .  .  Jil'lJ^-lOHO 
Gliddon,  Geo.  U.  (Am.  nrchieol.)  .  l^tKI-lK,'!? 
Glover,  Richard  (I-hig.  poet)  .  .  .  17I2-17H5 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (Fr.  crusader)  l().»8?-lliM) 
Godman,  John  1).  (Aiu.  pliyHician)  17114-lsrai 
(Jodwtn,  Wm.  (Kng.  niiflc.  writer)  .  I757-I8;;(i 
Godwin,  Thqmps  ( Kng.  antiq.)  .    .    1587-I(H.'I 


1804- 
1483-1555 


1717-17; 


1605-1662 
iyS5-1732 

1609-1666 
1737-1802 

,  iK'io:'- 

1826- 


Qtioted  in 

Diet,  art 

Oolden  Boke 

Golding    ,    .  . 

Goldsmith     .  . 

Gooit     .    .    .  . 

Gooilale    .    .  . 

G.  n.  Goode  . 

J.  Goodman  .  . 

.S".  G.  Goodrich 

Goodwin   .    .  . 

J.  Goodvin   .  . 

T.  Guoiiwin  .  . 

Googe   .    .    .  . 

T.  Gordon    .  . 

Mm.  Core      .  . 

Gorges  .     .     .  . 


E.  JV.  Gosse  .  . 

i:  IJ.  Gosse  .  . 

Gossan .    .    .  . 

Gostwick  (Eng. 

Gram.)  .    .  . 

Gouhl    .    .    .  . 

R.  A.  Gould  .  . 

y.  D.  Gould  . 
Gov.  of  Tongue . 

Gower  .    .    .  . 

Grafton     .     .  . 

Graham    ,    .  . 

Grainger  .    .  . 

T.  Granger  .  . 


Graves.     .    .     . 

Grat/     .... 

r.  Gray    .    .     . 

C.  .1.  Grece 
(Trans.  Maetz- 
ner's  Gram.)  . 

J.  R.  Green  .    . 

M.  Green  .    .    . 

Robert  Greene  . 

Greenhill  ,    ,    . 

Grcenleaf  .  . 
B.  Greenleaf  . 
Gregory  .  .  . 
G.  Gregory  .  . 
,/.  Gregory  .  . 
James  Gregory 
John  Gregory  . 
Gregory  XI' I.  . 
Greneway  .  . 
Grew     .... 

Z.  Grey     .    .    . 

Grier  .... 
E.  D.  Griffin  . 
S.  B.  Griffin  . 
W.  E.  Griffia  . 
Griffith  (Cuvier) 

M.  Gviffiih  . 
Abp.  Gviwhd 
A.  Grinebach 


Gross  .  .  . 
Grnte  .  .  . 
J.  Grote  .  . 
Gvore  .  .  . 
n\  R.  Grove 
Guardian     . 

Dr.  Guest  . 
Edmund  Gun 
/•'.  Guthrie.  . 
T.  Guthrie    , 

IF.  Guthrie  . 
Guy  of  IVanvick 
Guyot   .    . 


Ilahington 
llackett     .    . 

Bp.  llackett 
Ilndleu  .  . 
A.  T.  Iladley 
i/aeckel  .  . 
II.  R.  Jlau'fard 
llnk.u-dl  .  . 
//aUui/l  .  . 
Ihddrman  . 
/;.  E.  Ilale    . 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Hales    .    .    . 
W.  Hales  .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 
Golden  Hoke  (Lifeof  MarcusAure- 

hus,  tr.  by  Ld.  Berners,  1534). 
Golding,   Arthur   (Eng.    poet  and 

tran^,Iator) 1530-1590? 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  <Ir.  poet,  hist., 

and  nov.) 172A-1774 

Good,  John  Mason  (Eng.  physician)  1764-1827 
Goodale,  Geo.  Lincoln  (Am.  bot.)  -  ]«-3y- 
Goode,  Geo.  Brown  (Am.  ichth.)     .  1851-l»9i! 
Goodman.John  (Eng.  clerg.).  [Win- 
ter Evenimj  Conference,  1684.]  -1G90? 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  (Am.  misc. 

writer,  pseud.  Peter  Parley)    .    .  1793-1860 

Goodwin,  Wm.  W.  (Am.  scholar)  .  1831- 

Goodwin,  John  (Eng.  divine)      .    .  159.3-Iil';5 

Goodwin,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)     .  3600-16U7 

Googe,  Barnaby  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  1538?- 
Gordon,  Thomas  (Scot,  relig.  and 

polit.  writer) Ifi'Ml'-U.W 

Gore,  Catharine  Grace  (Eng.  nov.)  171^-1861 
Gorges,  Sir  Arthur.  [Transcription 

of  His   Majesty's  letters  patent, 

Lond.,  1011] -1625 

Gosse,  Ediiumd  Wm.  (Eng.  poet)  .  1849- 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry  (Eng.  nat.)  .  1810-1888 
Gosson,  Stephen  (Eng.  divine  and 

poet) 1554-1023 

Gostwick,  Joseph.  {Eng.  Grammar, 

1878] -1S87 

Gould,  John  (Eng.  ornithologist)    .  lftn4-1»Sl 

Gould,  Benj.  A.,  Jr.  (Am.  astron.)  .  1S24-189S 
Gould,  Nath.  Duren  (Am.  musician)  1781-18W 
Government    of   the    Tongue    (by 

John  Ball,  ]5S5-h>in). 

Gower,  John  (Eng.  poet)     ....  1330-1408 

Grafton,  Richd.  ( Eng.  chronicler)    .  -ah.  1572 

Graham,  Thomas  (Scot,  chemist)  .  ]iJ05-]»>9 
Grainger.  James  (Scot,    physidan 

and  poet) 1723?-1767 

Granger,  Thomas.    [Exposition  on 

Eccle^..  1621.1 
Grant,  I'lysses  Simpson  (Am.  gen- 
eral and  president)  ......  1822-1885 

Granville.  George,  Vise.  LanEdowne 

(Eng.  poet) 1667-17-13 

Graunt,  John  (Eng.  tradesman)  .  1620-1674 
Graves,  Richard  (Eng.  divine  and 

satirist) 171.MS04 

Gray,  Asa  (Am.  botanist)    ....  l-^liViKSS 

Gray,  Thomas  (Eog.  poet)  .    .    .    .  171t>-1771 

Grece,  Clair  James  (translator  of 

Maetzner's  Eng.  Grammar). 

Green.  ,Tohn  Richard  (Eng.  hist.)  .  18.'57-1883 

Green,  Matthew  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .  1(^7-17,37 

Greene,  Robert  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1560?-15S« 
Greenhill,  Thos.    [S'ecrokadeia,  or 

Art  of  Embalming,  Lond.,  1705.] 

Greenleaf,  Simon  (Am.  jurist)    .    .  17.S.3-18,S3 

Greenleaf.  Benjamin  (Am.  math.)  .  1786-l.'<ti4 

Gregory,  Wm.  (Scot,  chemist)    .    ,  18')3-1SW 

Gregory,  George  (Eng.  physician)  .  179()-IW5;> 

Gregory,  John  (Eng.  divine)  ,    .    .  1007-164*1 

Gregory,  James  (Scot,  physician)  .  1753-1821 

Gregory.  John  (Scot,  physician)     .  1724-177-'! 

Gregory  XVL  (Pope,  IH31-l.Mt;)  .    .  1765-1846 

Greneway.  Richard  (class- trans.)  .  fl.  159K 
Grew,  Neheniiah    (first  veg.  anat. 

andphysiol.of  Eng.) 1628-1711 

Grev,    Zuchary    (Eng.    divine,  ed. 

Hndibvas) 1687-1761; 

Grier,  Wm.  (Scot,  civil  engineer). 

Gritfin,  Edward  Dorr  (.Vm. divine)  1770-1K37 
Griffin,  Solomon  B.  (.Vm.  journalist)  18.52- 

Griftis.Wm.  Elliot(Am. writer)  .    ,  1843- 
Griffith,  Edw.  (trans,  of  Cuvier's 

Aninial  Kingdom,  1K27-18.35). 
Griffith,Matthew  (Eng.  divine),    fl.  16.'«-166,s 
Grindal,  Abp.  Edm.  (Eng.  divine)  .  1519-158:! 
Grisebach,  August    Heinrich    Ru- 
dolph (prof,  of  bot.  at  Giittingen)  1R14-I87i> 
Grose,  Francis  (  Eng.  antiquary)      ,  1 731-1791 
Gross,  Samuel  David  (Am.  surgeon)  If^XV-lKM 
Grote,  Geo.  (Eng.  hist,  and  philos.)  ir9+-isri 
Grote.  John  (Eng.  philos.)       .    .    .  ISI-3-l86t> 
Grove,  Sir  Geo.  (ed.  of  Miis.  Did.)  .  1820- 
Grove,  Wm.  R.  (  Eng.  physicist) ,    ,  1811-1896 
Guardian. The  (Eng- period., March 

to  Oct.,  1713). 

Guest,  Edwin  (Eng.  philologist)     .  1800-lKM) 

Gurney,  Edinun-I  {Eng.  writer)     .  1M7:'-I.'^'i8 

Guthrie,  Frederick  (  Eng.  physicist)  1S33-18?«> 
Guthrie,  Thomas  (Scot,  divine  and 

philanthropist) 18a'l-lS73 

Guthrie,  Wm.  (Scot,  historian)  .    .  17iW-i;70 
(nnc.  Eng.  poet-  romance). 
Guyot,  Arnold  Henry  (Swiss-.\m. 

gi'og.) 1807-lfW4 

Gwilt,  Joseph  ( Eng.  architect)    .    ,  1784-lf«W 

lliihington.Wm- (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1605-164.1 
llackett,  Horatio  B.  (Am-  biblical 

ci.ninuMitator) 1808-1X75 

Hnckett,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)     ,  l,Vt2-167ii 

HridU'y,  James  (Am.  philologist)    .  1821-1872 

lladlfy.  Arthur  T-  (Am.  ecoii-)  .    .  18.it^ 

Hat-ckel.  Ernst  Ileinrich  (Gcr.  nut.)  IH.34- 

llaggard,  Henry  Kider  (Eng.  nov.)  IHUV- 

HiikewHl,  (Jeo.  (Eng.  abp.)      .    .     .  I57;i-hH;( 

Iliikhiyt,  Richard  (Eng.  gi-og-)    .    .  15.VM6I6 

Hnldeman,  S.  8.  (Am.  misc.  writer)  18I2-Ij:^sii 
Hull',  Edward  Everett  (Am-  clcrg- 

nnd  author) 1822- 

Hale,  Sir  .Mutt.  (Eng- Id.  chief  just., 

relig.  and  legid  writer)      ....  16lt!l-16r6 

Hak«,  John  (Eng. divine  and  critic)  I.V'vi-liLM; 

Uales,  Wm.  (Brit.  misc.  author)      .  1747-18.1] 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


XXIU 


Quntod  in 
Diet.  Its 


Halifax    .    .    . 

B.  II.  Hall    .  . 

JSp.  I/alt  .    .  . 

^.  Hull     .    .  . 

I-Uzed.  Hall  . 

J.  Hill  10 ^^'5)    . 

John  Huinmifi) 
Marshall  Hall  . 
R.  Hill  .  .  . 
A'.  C.  Hall  .  . 
HnlUim  .  .  . 
Nallerle  .  .  . 
y/.  (!'.  Ilatleck  . 

Haller  .... 

Hallifax  .  .  . 
Halliwdl  .    .    . 

C  Haltort:  .  . 
Halhjwdl.  .  . 
<'.  O.  Halpine  . 
Hamerton      .    . 

Ham.  Xav.  En- 

ci/c 

Hamilton  .  .  . 
A.  Huiinlton  . 
J.  llniniUon  .  . 
H-  »'-  Hainilton 

Sir  W.  HamiltOH 
iiir  W.  Ji.  Ham- 
ilton 
Tftomas  Hamil- 
ton    .... 
n*.  Hamilton 
(Life  Q/'  Wal- 
lace) .... 
Jlaiiniwiifl     .     . 
.S.  //.  Hammond 
If.  A,  Hammond 
ir.  Hampir  .     . 
Hampole  ,    .    . 

Hanmer  .  .  . 
Jonathan  Han- 
mer  .... 
J.  Hannai/  .  . 
Hamard  .  .  . 
J^.  Hardinan  . 
A.  S.  Han/i/  . 
Lady  D.  Hardy 
T.  Hardy  .  ,  . 
Hare     .... 


Names  in  full.  Dates, 
Falibuirton.Thos.  C.  (Nova  Scolia 

humorist,  pacud.  Sani  Slick)    .     .  179li-IW> 
Halifax,  Clius.  Montagu,   Eiirl  of 

(Enp.  statesman) H>ll-17l,'i 

Ilutl,  Hi'nj.  Home  (Am.  writer)  .    .  1H.T>~ 

llull.  Up.  JoBeph  (Eng.  schulur)  .    .  1574-lWl) 

Hull.  Eilw.  (Eng.chronickT).    .    .  HUUMS^r 
Hall,  Fitzcdward  (Ath.   plnlol. 


./.  5.  Harford   . 

Harkness  .  ,  . 
HarmaT  .  .  . 
Jt.  O.  Harper  . 
Harpers'  Latin 

Diet 

Harper's  Mag.  . 

Harrington  .    . 
Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton     .... 

Harnn.  .  .  . 
Harris  ( Voyages) 

J.  C.  Harris 
S.  Harris  .  .  . 
Sir  W.  S.  Harrig 
T.  W.  Harris  . 
F.  Harrison  .  . 
J.   A.  Harrison 

(Beoiindj)  .    . 
IV.  Harrison 

(1586)     .    .    . 

Harte  .... 
Jirel  Harte  .  . 
Hartlib      .    .    . 

H.  Ilartshornp  . 
Harveii  .  .  . 
<y.  Harvey  .  . 
Haiiy  .... 
Havelok  the 
Dane  .  .  , 
H.  R.  Havtis   . 

Hawes  .... 
J.  Hawes  .  .  . 
Hawkcsworth  . 
1  Sir  J.  Hair/cins 
Hawthorne  .  . 
Julian  Haw- 
thorne .  .  . 
Hai/i\754)  .  . 
Haifdn  .... 
R.  R.  Hatidon  . 
Dr.  Ilayex  .  , 
Haywnrd .  .  . 
J.  Hai/icard 

Haslitt     .    .    . 


Kng.) I«i5- 

Ha!l,  John  (Eng.  poet).    ICourt  of 

Virtue,  \5i'^.] 

Hall,  John  (Eng.  poet) lG27-ir..-.0 

Uall,  Marshall  (Eng.physiciuii)  .  ]7!X)-IH.')7 
Hull,  Robert  (Eng.  BoiJt.divim-)  .  17G4-ls:!l 
Hall,  Samuel  Carter  (Eng.  author)  ISOl-lHKl) 
Hallani,  Henry  (Eng.  historian)  .  17:7-1S.'.:) 
Halluck,  Fitz-Greene(Am.  poet)  .  170&-1.S07 
Ilalleck.  Henry  Wager  (Am.  gen- 
eral, and  mil.  writer)   ]SI5~1872 

Hallcr,  Albrecht  von  (Swiss,  father 

of  mrKlern  phyeiol.) 170S-J777 

Hftllifax.  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    17;VI-1790 
Halliwcll-Phillipps,  Jamea  Orchard 

(Eng.  antiquary) iKSc-lKSl) 

Ilalloclt,  Charles  (Am.  writer)    .     .     l.S'J4- 
Hallvwtll,  Henry  (Eiig.  vicar)    .    .         I7thc. 
Halpine.  Charles  G.  (Ir.-Am.  jour.)     182y-Ih(W 
Hiiiuerton,  Philip  Gilbert  (English 

writer  on  art) 1H:J4-Ift91 

Hamersly'8  Naval   Encyclopffidia, 

Phila.,  ISSI. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)    .    .    .    I704-17.M 
Hamilton,  Alex.  (Am.  statesman)  .    ]r.'i7-IiSil4 
Hamilton,  Ju8.  (Scot,  divine)      .    .    ]S14-Iti(J7 
Hamilton,    Eichard  Winter  (Eng. 

divine) 1794-1848 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  (Scot,  philos.)    1788-1S5(> 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  (Irisli 

astronomer) 18(Vi-lSG.1 

Hamilton,  Thomaa  (Eng.  author). 

[Jfen  and  Manners  in  Am.,  IS33]   .    17S9-ltt42 
Hamilton,  Wm. (Scot,  poet, abridged 

tlie   Life  of  Sir   tVm.   Wallace,  a 

metrical  history.  1710) l(>;i?-17.'.l 

Har  mond,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)    .    li;avi(;60 
Hammond,  Sam.  H.  (Am.  author)  .    Ififl!}- 
Hammond,  Wm.  Alex.  (Am.  phya.)    1S2H- 
Hamper,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquary).    .    1770-1831 
Hampole,  Richard  Rolle  de  (Eng. 

poet) -1343 

Hanmer.  Sir  Thoa.  (Eng.  Shak.  ed.)  JG7fl?-174i; 
Hanmer,  Jonathan  (Eng.  nonconf. 

divine) -1687 

Hflnnay,Ja9.  (Scot.  crit.  an-'nov.).    1R27-1.S7.1 
Hansard,  Luke  (Eng.  printer)     .    .    17.'>L'-1.'^2H 
Hardman.Fred.  (Brit,  journalist)  .  ISi;!?-l'i74 
Hardy,  Arthur  S.  (Am.  novelist)     .     JK47- 
Hardy,  Lady  Duffus  (Eng.  writer). 
Hardy,  Thomas  (Eng.  novelist)  .     .    1S4I>- 
Hare,  Augustus  Wm.,  and  Hare, 

Juliua  Charles  (I":),5-1K>J)  (Eng. 

clergymen,  and  joint  authors  of 

Guesses  at  Truth). 
Hare,  Augustus  Wm.    [Sermons  to 

a  Country  Congregation,  I.S"7]  .    .    1702-18.34 
Harford,  John  Scandrett  (English 

writer) KKVl.SfiU 

Harknesa,  Albert  (Am.  educator)     1822- 
Harmar,  John  ( Eng.  translator)  .    .  -IGin 

Harper,  Robt.  G.  (Am.  etatesmati) .    17(i5-lS25 
Harpers' Latin  Dictionary  (revised 

edition,  N.  Y.,  l>i'^>). 
Harper's  New    Monthly  Magazine 

(N.  v..  estab.  KW). 
Harrington,  Jas.  (Eng.  polit.  writer)  ICIl-1677 


Harrington,  Sir  John  (Eng.  author)  l."(;i-lfiI2 

Harris,  Ju8.(  Eng.  philol.).  {^Hermes]  UlJit-Um 
Harris,  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer). 

[Collection  of  Voyages,  ITi'Q]    .    .  1667-1719 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler  (Am.  writer)  184S- 
Harris,  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)      .    .  16S3-17.^3 
Harris,  Sir  Wm.  Snow  (Eng.  elec.)  I792-1S(>7 
Harris,  Thaddeus  Wm.  (Am.  nat.)  171)5-1856 
Harrison,  Frederick  (Eng.  author)  1831- 
llarrison,  James  Albert  (Am.  phi- 
lologist).    [Iieowid/~\ 1S48- 

Harriaon,  William  (Eng.   divine). 
[Description  of  England  prefixed 

to  Holinshed,J5m] -l.-fl:! 

Harte,  Walter  ( Eng.  poet  and  hist.)  1700-1774 

Harte,  Francis  Bret  (Am.  author)  .  LS3y- 
HartUh,  Samuel    (Polish    refugee, 

friend  of  Milton) I(^?-]()(;2 

Hartshorne,  Henry  (Am.  physician)  1H2.3-1H97 

Harvey,  Wm.  (Eng.  anatomist)  .    .  l.'i7S-lff..'i 
Harvey.  Gabriel  (Eng.  author)    .      Li4.5?-l(>1t>? 

Ilaiiy.  Rene  Just  (Fr.  mineralogist)  1743-1S2'-' 
Havelok  the  Dane  (Eng.  romance, 

about  12>4>). 
Haweis,  Hugh  Reginald  (Eng.  cler- 
gyman and  musical  writer)      .    .  1«W- 
Hawes,  Stephen  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  Ifith  C. 
Hawes,  Joel  (Am.  clergyman)    .    .  ]7«9-ISfi7 
Hawkesworth,  John  (Eng.  compiler)171i?-I773 
Hawkins.  Sir  John  (Eng.  rearadin.)  l.'Sa-I.iai 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  (Am.  nov.) .  ]8()4-I864 

Hawthorne,  Julian  (Am.  novelist) .  1840- 

Hay,  William  (Eng.  essayist)  .    .    .  16y.j-I7.>") 
Haydn.  Joseph.    [Diet,  of  Dates]    .  -IRV! 

Haydon.  Benj.  Roht.  <Eng.  painter)  1786-lH4ii 

Hayes.  Isaac  Israel  (Am.  explorer)  1S.TJ-1KS1 

Hay  ward.  Sir  John  (Eng.  hi.storian)  idHiy;-l&2T 
Hay  ward,  James  ( Eng.  trans.).  [  The 

Jlnnished  Virgin,  ii'i-Vi.] 

Uazlitt,  Win.  (Eng.  misc.  writer)    .  177*-1830 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  an 

»'.  C.  Hazlttt  . 

S,r  F.  Head  . 

J.  //.  Heard  .  . 

Hearne  ,  .  . 
Heher    .... 

Hebert  .... 

Hedge  .... 
llclndioltz      .     . 

HelpB    .... 

itm.  Ilemann 
/'.'.  Henderson    , 
Mrs.  Henderson 

P.  Henderson  . 
I'rorerhs     q/ 

I/ending     .  , 

Henfrey    .    .  , 

Henrici     .    .  . 

Henry   .... 

M.  Ilenrg  .  .  . 
P.  Henry  .  .  . 
n.  Henry  .  .  . 
Henryson  .  .  . 
Iknslow  ,  .  . 
Herbert  .  .  . 
Lord  Herbert  . 
Sir  T.  Hrbert  . 
Hermann  .    .    . 

Herrick  .  .  . 
Sir  J.  Herachel . 

W.  Ilrrschel .  . 
Heumann  .  .  . 
Heioyt  .... 
Htxham    .    .    . 

Heylin  .... 
Heyse    .... 

Ileywood  .  .  . 
J.  Heyicnod  .  . 
Heyicood's  I'rov. 
K.  Hickeringill 
Hickes  .... 
G.  Hickes     .    , 

Hickok.    .    ,    . 

Highmore  .  . 
R.  Hildreth  .    . 

Hilcs  .... 
Sir  J.  Hill  .  . 
Hillhouse  .  .  . 
J.  R.  Hind  .  . 
Hist,  uf  Richard 
Hainam  .  . 
Hitchcock .  .  . 
li.  D.  Hitchcock 

Bp.  Hoadleg.  . 
Hobart .... 

Bp.  Hobart   .    . 


Hof>bes  . 
Hublyn . 


Sir  E.  Huby  . 
R.  Hodyes     . 


HofTman    . 
HUfmann  . 


Hogg     .... 
;/.  Holbeach .    . 


Holder  .     .  . 

Holdsuorfh  . 
Holinshed 

Holland    .  . 

Hollo  way .  . 

Holmes      .  . 

A.Holmes  . 

Ld.  Holt    .  . 

Holwell     .  . 

Hol'/dag    .  . 

Homans     .  , 


J.  Home 

Homilies    . 

Hnnd      .     . 
Hook      .      . 

T.  Hook    . 
Hottke  .    . 

Hooker 

./.  /).  Hooket 

Hoote    .    . 

Ho/iper 
J.  Hooper 
Hopkins    . 


Names  in  full.  Dat'-a. 

TTo7litt,  Wm.  Carew  fF.ng.  hist)     .    la-M-lHlW 
Heaii,  Sir  Kr.  Bond  (Eng.  traveler)     17'M-IH7R 
Heard,  John  Hickford  (Rrit- clerg.). 
Ilearne,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)      1R78-I73i5 
Ilcbcr,  Reginald  (ElIg^  btahop  and 

hymn  wnter) 1783-1820 

Hoitert,  Luke  (Rrit.  cd.).    [Engin.  If 

Merh.  Diet.,  Lond.,  IM2.J 
IIedt,'e,  Fredk.  Henry  (Am.  clerR.)  .    I80,V1B01 
Helmholt/,  Hermann  Ludwig  Fcrd. 

(Ger.  j)hy.-*ieibt  and  phyeiol.)  .  .  1«21-18»4 
Helps,   Sir  Arthur  (Eng.   essayint 

and  hist.) IfllS-lR""! 

Hemans,  Felicia  D.  (Eng.  poeteRn) .  ITgrt-IK-'lS 
Henderson,  Ebenezer  (Scot,  theol.)  1784-1858 
Henderson,    Mury    Foote.      {I'lae. 

(V«,Ai„y,  N.  Y.,  1870] 18.11?- 

Henderson,  Peter  (Am.  hurt,  writer)   1823-1800 

Hending,  or  Hendyng.  [Prnrcrhti]  ]272-];»7 
Henfrey,  Arthur  (Eng.  botanist)  .  18ia-1859 
Ilcnrici,  Olaus  (Ger.  math,  at  Univ. 

of  Lond.) 1840- 

Henry,  William  (Eng.chemist)  .  .  1775-18.3(1 
Henry,  Matthew  (Eng.  bib.  com.)  .  li;72-1714 
Henry,  Patrick  (Am.  orator)  .  .  .  KJHUriK) 
Henry,  Robt.  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  17]8-17i)ii 
Henryson,  Rubt.  (Scot,  poet) .  .  H2.''.?-1.'HW? 
Henslow,  John  Stevens  (Eng.  hot.)  17^6-1861 
Herbert,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  l.lGS-lCTi 
Herbert,  Ld.Edwd.  (Brit,  author) .  1.V4I-1W8 
Herbert.  SirThos.  (Eng.  traveler)  .  10U(J-H>82 
Ilermunn,  Hans  Rudolph  (German 

mini-ralogical  chemist)     ....    1805- 
Ilerrick,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    13M-1G74 
Uerschel,    Sir  John    Fredk.    Wm. 

fEng.  astron..  sonof  W.  H.)  .  .  1792-1871 
Herschel,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  astron.)  .  1738-1822 
Heumann,  Johann  (Ger.  jurist)  .  .  1711-17011 
Ilcwyt,  John  (Eng.  divine)      .     .     .  -1G53 

Hexham,  Henry,  [yctherdutck  and 

Eng.  Diet..  IGSS] 17th  c. 

Ileylin,  Peter  ( Eng.  misc.  writer)  .  lOXJ-1012 
Heyse,     Karl     Wilhelm     Ludwig 

(Ger.  philol.) 1707-1A55 

Heywood.  Tho3.  (Eng.  dramatist).         -UX'<i)? 
Hey  wood,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)   .    15(X>-1565 
(coll.  of  proverbs  by  J.  Ilevwood). 
Hickeringill.  Edin.  (Eng.  controv.)     1030-17(18 
Hickes,  Thomas  (Eng.  author)    .    .  -1034 

Hickes,  George  (Eng.  divine  and 

scholar) J642-1715 

Hickok,    Laurens    Perseus     (Am. 

philosopher) 179^-1888 

Highmore,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  jurist)  fl.  18!(l 
Hildreth,  Richard  (Am.  journalist 

and  historian) 1807-1865 

Hiles,  Henry  (Eng.  mus.  writer)     .    182i>- 
Hill,  Sir  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer)  .    ]7I(J-I775 
Hillhouse,  Jas.  Abraham  (Am.  poet)  17S'.H841 
Hind,  John  Russell  (Eng.  astron.)    182^ 
Witty  Rogue  Arraigned,  or  History 

of  Richard  Hninani,  bi.'iS. 
Hitchcock,  Edward  {Am.  geol.) .    .    1703-1864 
Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight  (Am. 

theologian) 1817-1887 

Hoadley,  Bp.  Benj.  (Eng.  prelate)  .  1(;71-1761 
Hobart,  Sir  Ilenrv  (Id.  chief  just.). 

[Law  Rej.t'^.] -1G25 

Hobart,  Bp.  John  Henry  (Am,  Prot. 

Epis.  divine) 177.5-1830 

Hobbes,Thos.(  Eng.  philosopher)  .  1588-1679 
Iloblyn,  Richard  Dennis.    [Did.  qf' 

Scientific  Terms,  IS-id.]  .  .  .  ]813?-1886 
Hoby,    Sir  Edward.    [Purgatory's 

Trwrnphorer  Hell,  IGO^]    .    .    .    1560?-161C? 
Hodges,  Ricliard.     [Plainest  Direc- 
tions for  True  Writing,  1649.] 
Hoffman,  Chas.  Fenno ( Am. author)    1800-1884 
Hofmann,  August  Wilhelm  (Ger. 

chem.) 1818-1892 

Hogg.  James  (Scot.  poet.   "  The  Et- 

trick  Shepherd") 1772-183.-. 

Holbeach,  Henrv,  pseud,  of  Wm. 

Brightly  Rande  (Eng.  essayist)  .  1827-1882 
Holder,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  16H-I6'.ir 
Holdsworth,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  ISW-lcr.l 
Holinshed,  Raphael  (Eng.  chron.)  -\:>iV)? 
Holland,  Philemon  {Eng.  trans.)  .  1551-lfH6 
Holloway,    Wm.    (Eng.    author). 

[Diet,  of  Provincialisnw,  1839.] 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (Am.  phy- 
sician and  author) 180!V.18M 

Holmes,  Abiel  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1763-1837 
Holt,  Ld.  John  (chief  just,  of  Eng.)  1642-1709 
HoIweIl,Wm.(  Eng.  divine).  \ Myth., 

Etym.,  and  Hist.  Diet.,  U-J^l]    .     .  -ITI^S 

Holyday,  Barten  (Eng.  author)  .  .  159,3-1661 
Homana,  J.  Smith  (father  and  son 

of  same  name.  Am. authors).  [Cyc. 

of  Commerce,  N.  Y..  185.8.] 
Home,  John  (Scot,  dramatic  poet)  .  1724?-1808 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 

2  vols.,  1547  and  l^i3. 
Hood,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet  and  wit)    1798-1845 
HtKjk,  Walter  Farquhar  (Eng.  di- 
vine).   [Church  Diet.,  }S:^].    .    .    1798-1875 
Hook,  Theo.  Ed.  ( Eng.  journalist) .    1788-1841 
Hooke.  Robert  (Eng.  math,  and  in- 
ventor)       lfflV1703 

Hooker,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    15.>*-ltiU0 
Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton  (Brit,  hot.)     1817- 
Iloole.  John  (Eng.  translator  and 

dramatist) 1727-1803 

Hooper,  Robert  (Brit.  med.  writer)  -ISVi 

Hooper,  John  (Eng.  bp.  and  martyr)  1495-15.V. 
Hopkins,  Samuel  (Am.  theologian)     1?J1-18(XJ 


Quoted  in 
Diet.  UH 

lip.  Hopkins  . 

Hopkinson     .  , 

Up.  Home     .  . 

L.  Horner      .  , 

Bp.  Horsley  .  , 
J).  Hosaek  .  . 
Hnaking  .  .  . 
Up.  Hough  .  . 
,/.  Hoire  .  .  , 
Mrs,  Howe  .  . 
Howell  .  .  .  . 
W.  I).  Hoivtlls  . 
Huwttt  .    .    .    . 


If.  Howitt 
Hoyl-'  .  . 
Hudifiriin  . 
T.  Hudson 


Namcfl  In  full. 
Hopkins,  Bp.  Ezckicl  (Eng.  divine) 
IIopkin&4'>n,  Francbt  (Am.  author)  . 
Home.  Bp.  George  (Eng.  divine)    . 
Horner,  Leonard  (Scot,  writer,  tr. 

of  Villart's  Hint,  of  Savanaroln)  . 
Uorftley,  Bp.  Somuel  (Eng.  prelate) 
Hoftack,  David  (Am.  botanist)  .  . 
HoHking,  William  (Eng.  architect) . 
Hough,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine) .  . 
Howe,  John  (Eng.  Puritan  divine). 
Howe,  Julia  Ward  (Am.  poet)  .  . 
Howell,  James  (Brit,  author)  .  .  . 
HowelU,  Wm.  Dean  (Am.  novelist) 
Howitt,  Mrs.  .Mary  (Eng.  writer. 

Howitt   alKo    indicates  the  joint 

works  of  Wm.  and  Mary  Howitt) 
Howitt,  William  (Eng.  author)  .  . 
Hoyle,  Edm.(Eng.  writer  on  games) 
(a  burl,  poem  by  Sam.  Butler,  1063.) 
Hudson,   Thomas    {British    poet). 

[  Trans,  of  Du  Bartos's  Hist,  of 

Judith,  \rM.\ 
Hughcfi,  Jolin  (EnR.  poet)  .    .    .    . 
Hughes,  Thomas  (Eng.  author)  .    . 
Huloet,  or  llulett,  Richard.  [Latin- 

Eng.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1522.] 
Hmnble,  Wm,  (Eng.  geol-).    [Diet. 

of  Geol.  and  Mining,  1S40.] 
Humboldt,  von,  Friedrich  lleinrich 

Alexander,  Baron  (Ger.  nat.)  .  . 
Hume,  David  (Scot.  hist,  and  i)hil.) 
(essays     upon     several     subjects, 

Lond.,  1720.  by  Thomas  Gordon). 
Humphrey,  Heman  (Am,  clerg.)  . 
Hunt,  Jae.  Henry  Leigh  (Eng.  poet 

and  essayist) 

Hunt,  Robert  (Eng.  scient.  writer) 
Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry  (Am.  chem.) 
Hunter,  Robert.    [Hunter's  Encyc. 

Diet.,  1879-188S.3 
Hurd,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  author)  . 
Hutcheson,  Franciii  (Irish  metaph.) 

Hntchinson.  Lucy  (Eng.  writer)     . 

Hutton,Chas.(Eng.matiiemutician) 

Hutton,  Richard  Holt(Eng.  wnter) 

Huxley,  Thoa.  Henry  (Eng.  nat.)  . 

Hyatt,  Alpheus  (Am.  naturalist)     . 

Hyrde,  Richard  (Eng.  trans,  of  In- 

Btrtcction  of  a   Christian  Woman, 

Lond.,  1540,  from  the  Lat.  of  L. 

Vives). 


Idler     ....    Idler,  The  (Eng.  periodical,  17.58- 
170),  conducted  by  Johnson,  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  and  B.  Longton). 
llliist.     London    Illustrated  London  News  (weekly 

AVic-i      .    .    -        journal,  eetab.  18'12)- 
hup.  Diet.     .    .    ImperialDictionary  (new  ed.,  1882). 
J.  Ingti-m      .    .    Ingelow.  Jean  (Eng.  poet  and  nov.)     1S20-1897 
Internat.  Cyc.  .    International  Cyclopedia  (Am.  ed-, 

N.  Y.,  1887). 
E.  Irving  .    .    .    Irving.  Edward  (Scot,  preacher)     .    1792-18.34 
W.  Irving      .    .    Irving.  Washington  (Am.  author) .    1783-1459 
Hard     ....    Itard.JeanE.M.Gaspard(Fr.surg.)    1775-1838 
C.  A.  Ives     .    .    Ives,  Chas.  Acton  (Am.  writer)  ,    .    1856- 


Hughes 
T.  Hughe. 
Huloet  . 


Hume    .    .    .  . 

The  Humorist  . 

H.  Humphrri,  . 

Leigh  Hunt    .  . 

R.Hiint    .    .  . 

T.  S.  Hunt     .  . 

Hunter      .    .  . 

Pp.  Jliird  .  . 
Hulchrs'in  .  ■ 
Lady  Hutchin- 
son .  .  .  . 
Hutton  .  .  .  . 
R.  H.  Hutton  . 
Hiixl'i)  .  .  . 
.1.  Ih/att  .  .  . 
li.Hyvdc.    .  . 


Datca. 

1737-17ifl 
1730-1 7W 

1785?-!  8t;4 
17.3.3-180*: 
1 709-1 8:t5 
]  800-1  »;■ 
1651 -1 743 
163t»-1705 
1819- 

i5y.'.:'-io*;6 

1837- 


I79ft-lS88 

i7:>.;-]H?j 

1072-1709 


1C77-1720 
1823-1896 


1769-1^59 
171 1-1 770 


1 784-1  aw 

JW)r-I897 
1>K»-I8ie 


1720-1808 
1094-1747 

1620-1059 
17.37-lta:J 
1820-1897 
I825-1>>M5 
1838- 


Jarohi  Law  Diet 
Mrs.  H.  H. 

Jackson      .    , 
T.  Jackson    .    . 

R.  Jagn  .  .  . 
James  LGGIS). 
James  II.  .  .  . 
James  I.    (of 

Scotland)  .  . 
James  II.  of  Scot. 
G.  P  R.  Janus 
H.  James  ,  ,  . 
Mrs.  .lamvmn  . 
R.  Jameson  .  . 
JamiesoH  .  .  . 
Janet  .... 
Jardine  .  .  . 
Jarman     .     .     . 

Jag 

W.Jag  .  .  . 
R.Je,fferies  .  . 
Jefferson  .  .  ■ 
Jef'rcy.    .     .    . 

W.E.Jetf  .  . 
Fleeming  Jeukin 

Jenkins  .  ■  . 
Jennings    .    .    . 

Jemris  .... 
D.  Jerrold  .  . 
Jerras  .... 
Jevons  .... 
Jewel  .... 
Jodrell.  .  .  . 
Johnson     ... 

Johnson's  Cyc.  . 

K.  Johnfton  .  . 
jr.  p.  Johnston 

W.  R.  Johnston 

Johnstone .     .    . 

Jomt    Rules    of 

Congress,  U.  S. 

Sir  W.Jone*    . 


)Jacob.  Giles  (Eng-  legal  writer)  .    .  16S0-1744 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  known 

OS  "H.  H."( Am.  author)     .    .    .  1831-18&5 
Jackson,  Thomas  (Dean  of  Peter- 
borough)    j.579-1640 

Jago,  Richd.(Eng.  divine  and  poet)  1715-1781 

James  I.  (king  of  Eng.) I5t»-I035 

James  II.  (king  of  Eng.)     ....  1633-1701 

James  L  of  Scotland 1394?-1437 

James  II.  of  Scotland 14.J0-I46f) 

James,Geo.P.Rainsford(Eng.nnv.)  1801-1*» 

James,  Henry,  Jr.  (Am.  author).    .  1843- 

-Tameson,  .\nna  (Irish  author)     .    .  1797-IS6il 

Jameson, Robert  (Scot,  naturalist).  1774-1854 

Jamieson,  John  (Scot. lexicog.)  .    .  ]7.">9-18'&l 

Janet,  Paul  (Fr.  philosopher) .     •    .  1823- 

Jardine,  Sir  William  (Scot,  nut.)     .  lSno-1874 

Jarman,  Thoa.  (Eng.  legal  writer)  .  13iiO?-I8G<l 

Jay,  John  (first  chief  just,  of  U-  S.)  1745-1829 

Jay,  William  (Am.  author)    .    .    .  17S9-18.W 

Jefferies,  Richard  (Eng.  author)     .  1848-188* 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (Pres.  of  I".  S.)  .  174^1^^ 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Francis  (Scot,  critic 

and  essayist) 1773-1850 

Jelf.Win.  Edward  (Eng.  author)   .  1811-1875 
Jcnkiu,  Henry  Charles   Fleeming 

(Brit,  electrician) 1833-1885 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline  (Eng-  statesm.)  1623-1683 
Jennings,  James.    [Somerset  Glos- 
sary, Lond.,  1S25.] -1833 

Jenrns,  Soame  (Eng.  misc.  author)  1705-1787 

Jerrold,  Douglas  Wm.(Eng.  author)  1803-lJiS7 

Jervas,or  Jarvis,  Chas.  (Brit,  trans.)  ab.  1740 

Jevons,  Wm.  Stanley  (Eng.  ecnn.)  .  1>;35-1882 

JeweI,orJewell,John(Eng.  bp.)     .  1.522-1571 

Jodrell.  Richard  Paul  (Eng.  philol.)  1745-1'iU 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel  (Eng.  lexicog. 

and  misc.  writer) 1709-1784 

Johnson's    Universal    Cyclopsedia 

(N.  Y.,  IS^). 

Johnston,  Alex.  Keith  (Scot,  geog.)  1nH^1871 
Johnston,    William   Preston  (Am. 

educator) 1831- 

Johnston,  Walter  Rogers(.\m.  writ- 
er)      IT^W-l'i'iS 

Johnstone,  John  ( Eng.  physician )  .  17'iS-lS3i; 
Joint  Rules  of  the  Congress  of  the 

I'nited  States. 

Jonea,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  orientalist)  .  174*;-inH 


XXIV 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Qurited  ia 

Diet,  as 

B.  Joiison      .    . 

Jordan     .    .    . 

Jortin   .... 

Journal  H.  of 
R.,  C.  S.    .    . 

Journal  of  the 
Senate,  C.  S. . 

Jowett  ( Thucyd.) 

Joye 

Jxidd  .  . 
Jukes  .  . 
J-\  Junius  . 
Junius  .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Jonson.  Ben  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  lo74?-liJ37 
Jurdan,  Thos.  ( Eog.  poet  and  actor)  -HJS5  ? 
Jortin,  JotiD(£Dg.  divine  andeeGay- 

ut) ie98-irro 

Journal  of  the  U-  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Journal  of  the  V.  S.  Senate. 

Jowett.  Benjamin  (Eng.  scholar)    .    1817-1893 

Joye.  or  Gee,  George  (Eng.  reformer 

and  printer) U[Q?-l5S-'i 

Judd,  Sylvester  (Am.  novelist)  .    .    I«I3-1?63 
Jukes.  Joseph  Beete  (Eng.  geol.)    .    IKIl-UStiO 
Junius,  Fraiici&cus  (Eng.  philol.)    .    Ii>«9-1G77 
Junius   Letters   (issued    in    Public 
A'lv''rtisei;  17<W-177l',  and  attrib- 
uted to  Sir  Philip  Francis). 

Xames  .    .    .    .    Kames.Hen.  Home.  Ld.  (Scot,  phil.)    16»V17R2 
Zane     ....    Kane,  Elisha  Kent  ( Am.  explorer) .    lsa>-l&5r 
Karslake  ■    -    .    Kar&lake,  "Williani  Henry  (Eng.  di- 
vine, and  writer  on  lugic)     .    -    •  1S2j?- 
Keary,  Cliarles  Francis.    {Dawn  of 
Iliitori/.  l.y7S.] 

Keats,  John  (Eng.  poet) n95-]S21 

Keble,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  poet)  ir;i2-lS(W; 
Keightley,  Thomas  (Brit,  author)  .  17.'<»-l.s72 
Keill,  Joiin  (Scot.  math,  and  phil.)  1G71-I7:il 
Keith,  Rev.  Patrick.     iT'hysiulog. 

Botany,  Lond.,  isiil.] 
Kenible.  John  P.  (Eng.  tragedian)  .    1757-1S23 
Kemp.  Dixon  (Eng.  naul.  writer). 
Ken.  Bp.  Thomas  (English  hymn 

writer) Itx37-1710 

Kendall.  Timothy  (English  poet). 

[Floicerx  of  Epigraiiif,  1577.] 
Kennan.  George  (Am.  traveler) .    .    IM.y- 
Kennct,  Basil  (Eng.  class,  writer)  .  ]'i74-]714? 
Kennet.  Bp.  White(Eng.  historian)    \(ri^172R 
Kenney.  James  (Irish  dramatist)    .  177ii-lM9? 
Kennck.  William  (Eng.  critic)  .    .    172IV17ril 
Kent.  James  (Am.  jurist)    ....     17'iM.H47 
Kepler.  Johann  (Germ,  astronomer)    I.i71-l*'i31 
Kerr,  Robert  (Scot,  historian)     .     .     17J5-1«13 
Kersey,  John  i,Eng.  math,  and  phi- 
lol.).    \En(f.Dict..\7m]    .     .     .      Ifi]6?-l(i90? 
Kettlewell.  John  ( Eng.  divine)  .    .     K^VltlitS 
Key,  Francis  Scott  (Am.  poet)    .    .    17dO-lS43 
KiUingbeck,  John  (Eng.  prebend- 
ary)          fl.ir25 

Kimbull.  Richd.  Burieigh  ( Am.nov.)  ]SliMt92 
King,  William  (Eng.  author)      .    .    1(W1-]712 
King.  Bp.  Henrv  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    1501-li'.(i9 
.Sp../.A'mff(16ftH)King,  Bp.  John{Eng.divine)     .    .    1553-1621 
King  Alitaunder  (a  truns.  from  I^atin  of  a  part  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander,  ab.  i:>40.) 
King  Horn    .    .    (prob.  a  trans,  of  Fr.  romance  of 
Horn  &  Rimenhild.  before  I3(M).) 
Kingsley,Chas.(Eng.nov-and  poet)    1S10-1S7.5 


Keary  .    .  _.  . 

Xtaia    .... 

Xehle    .    .    .  . 

Keightley .    .  . 

Keill     .    .    .  . 

Keith     .    .    .  . 

J.  p.  Kemble  . 

D.  Kfmp  .    .  . 

Bp.  Ken    .    .  . 

T.  Kendall    .  . 

G.  Kennan    .  . 

Kinnet  .    .    .  . 

Bp.  Kennet    .  . 

Kenney      .    .  . 

Kennck     .    .  . 

Kent      .     .     .  . 

Kepler  .    .    .  . 

Kerr      .    .    .  . 

Kersey  .    .    .  . 

Kettlewell     .  . 

F.  S.  Keu  .    .  . 

Kitlingbec?:    .  , 

B.  B.  Kimball  . 

King     .     .     .  . 
Bp.  Kin<j 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

Lardner    .    . 

La  Jioch^i'ou- 

caidd  (  Tram.) 
Latham 


isrw- 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Lardner,  Dionysius  (Brit. Eci.  writer)  179»-1«59 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  due 

de  (French  author) :t>13-16H0 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon  (Eng.  phi- 

loL  and  lexicog.)  [Johnsoir^  Diet.]    IRlS-l.'WS 
Latimer,  Hugh  iKng.  reformer)  .    .  1472;'-l.w.v 
Liiud    ....    Laud,  Wiliiam  (Eng.  ubp.)      .    .    ,.    ]57a-H45 
//.  Laurens  .    .    Latirens,  Henry  (Am.  statesman)  .    1724-1792 
Lauson      .    .    .    Lauson,  William.     [Coinmaits  on 
Secrets  of'  Angling,  Hlou.) 
Lavington,  Bp.  Geo.  (Eng.  divine)      lfift.n702 
Lavoisier,  Ant.  Laurent  (Fr.  chemj  .174;>-17m 
Law.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine  and  author)    )*w;-17i;i 
Law,  Bp.  Edmund  (Eng.  divine)    .    17tKi-17S7 
Law.  Jas.  (Scot. -Am.  veter.  sci.). 
[Fitrmer^s  I'eter.  Adviser,  7th  ed. 

IS^J 

G.  A.  Lawrence    Lawrence,  Geo.  Alf.  (Eng.  nov.) 

Sir  \y.  Ltiwi-f^nce  Lawreuce,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  surgeon)     17£>3-l8ti7 

Laifg  of  Massa* 

Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Layamcin's  Brut  (a  poetical  chron- 
icle of  Britain.  iJliir'). 
Layard.SirA.  H.  (Eng,  archffiol.)  .    1RI7-1894 
Laycock,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician) 
Leake,  Stephen  M.  (Eng.  writer)    . 
Lecky,  Wm.  Edw.  Hartpole  (Brit. 

hist.) 

Le  Conte.  Joseph  (Am.  geologist)  . 
Ledyard,  John  (Am.  traveler)     .    . 

Lee Lee,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  dramatist)     . 

F.G.Lee      .    .    Lee,  Frederick  Geo.  (Eng.  divine)  . 
J.Lee  ....    Lee.  James  (Eng.  botanist) .    .    .    . 
If.  Lee      .    .    .    Lee,  William  (Irish  clergyman) 
Legimd  of  Dido    (poem  formerly  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 
Leibnitz  -     .     .  _       .  .    . 


Latimer 


Bp.  Lavington 
Lui-oisier  .    . 
Law      .    .    , 
Bp.  Law  .    . 
James  Law   . 


■/lusells 
Layamon  . 

Layard  . 
La>jra,-K-  . 
.s'.  ^f.  Leake 
Lecky    .    . 

J.  Le  Conte 
J.  Ledyard 


■-1S7*^ 


1H12-Is7fi 
17^2-1773 

IRIS- 

lK23-ie91 

17.>I-17S;) 

1(^.1  ?-i(;92 

1832- 

-i7a% 

1S15-1SSJ 


C.  Kingaley  .     . 
11.  Kingsley  .     ■ 
Kirby    .    .    . 
Kirby  Sf  Spence 


Kingiley.  Henry  (Eng.  novelist)     .  I.S24--l.S7i; 


Kirby,William  (Eng.  entomologist)    17J0-1S5O 
Kirby,  William,  and  Spence,  W. 
[/(((.  to  Fntomol.,7th  ed.,   1S56.] 
Kirwan     ■    ■    •    Kirwan.  Richard  (Irish  physicist)  .    17.50-1SJ2 
Kifto     ....    Kitto.  John  (Eng.  biblical'writer)  .    lKirt-1854 
ir.  Kittredge     .    Kitlredge.Walter  (Am.  song  writer)    1632- 
KnatchhuU    .    .    KnatchbuU,  Sir  Norton  (Eng.  au- 
thor)        lt»l-16S4 

Kni'jht  ....    Knight,  Edward  Henry  (Am.  en- 
gineer).    \Michan.  D^ct-I      .     .    .  ].'^?-m'« 
C.  Knight      .    .    Knight, Chas.  (Eng.  ed- andauthor)    17;tl-lN7.'5 
KnrjUrM      .     .     .     Knolles,  Richard  (Eng.  author) .     .  IMSI'-UJIU 
Ktioiftes    .    .    .    Knowle^^.    James    (Bnt.    educator, 

revi-ed  Walker's  Diet.,  1H45').  .    .  177'JMWO 
J.  Knowles    .    .    Knowles.  John.    [Elem.  and  I'rac. 

■     ■     ■     ■    of  Marinr  Arrhitecture,  1«22.] 
Sheridan  KnowlesKnovleB,  Jas,  Sheridan  (Ir.  dram.)    '!7H^-^9i',2 


Knox,  Bp.  William  (Ir.  divine)  .  .  17C.'i:'-l.s;tl 
Knox,  John  (Scot,  reformer).  .  .  J5Uo-1572 
Knox.  Vicesimus  (Eng.  divine  and 

essayist) 17.^2-1821 

KoMock,  Henry  (Am.  clergyman)  .    177S-1bI9 
Kditlin,    Julius   (German    theoln- 
gian.  writer  in  Schaff-llerzoy  fCn- 

cyr.) ]82fr- 

Kraiith,  Charles  Porterfleld  (Am. 
divine  and  philoRophical  writer) .     ]S23-IS>c; 
Krauth'FUming   Kraiith,  C.  P.,  and  Fleming.  Wm. 

[  Voriih.  of  I'/iiloit.  Si.i..  |HH,',.l 
ir.KiiJint  .  .  KUhne,  W.  (Ger.  phyMologlet). 
Kyd Kyd,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    .        f1.  15-SO 


Bp.  Knox 

John  Knox    .  . 

V.  Knox    .    .  - 

Kollock     .    .  . 

J.  Kottlin 
(Schaff-IIerzog 

Fnctjc.) .     .  . 

Krauth      .    .  . 


Leidy    .    . 
Sir  E.  Leigh 


Abp.  Leighton 
Leland 


//.  Lewes 
Lewiii   .    . 
John  Lewis 
.)/.  G.  L' 


lf.4iVin6 
1823-1891 


1G02-If'.71 


Leibnitz,    von.     Gottfried    Wilh., 

Baron  (Ger.  philos.  and  math.)     . 

Leidy,  Joseph  (Am.  naturalist)  .    . 

Leigh,  Sir  Edward  (Eng,  theologian 

and  linguist) 

Leighton,' Abp.  Robt.  (Scot,  divine)    Hill-ltW4 
Leland,  John  (F.ng.  antiquary)    .    .  l.'>(l(;?-]552 
C.G.  Leland    .    Leland,  Chas.  Godfrev(Am.  author)  1824- 
C.  L€.-<}ie  .    .    .    Leslie,  Charles  (Brit,  author).    .    .  1(»0?-1722 
L'Estrange  .    .    L'Estrange,  Sir  Roger  (Eng.  polit. 

writer) ltil&-1704 

Letter   dated    Letter  dated  Sept.,  1 W3  (cited  from 

Se/,t.,  1543  .  .  Nares). 
C.  Lever  .  .  .  Lever,  Charies. lames  (Irish  nov.^  .  lS0fi-lft72 
Lewes,  George  Henry  (Eng.  philos.)  1K17-1W7.S 
Lewin,  Thomas  (Eng.  author^  .  .  1SII.S-1.S77 
Lewis,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  anti(i.)  lt;7.V174(> 
Lewis,  Mat,  Gregory  (Eng. nuthor)  1775-181S 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis    Lewis,  Sir  George  Corncwall  (Eng. 

ytatesmaii  and  author)     ....    iyu(i-lt)(i3 
LiddeU!f  Scott     Liddell.  Hen.  Geo.  (]S11-I89e'>nd 
Scott.  Robt.  (1>!11-]SS7)  ( fcng.  cler- 
gymen and  editors).  [_Greek-Eug- 
lish  fejico/i,7thed.] 
F.  Lieber.    .    .    Liuber,  Francis  (Am.  publicist) 
Lifi^ofA.  IVuod  (extracts  from  hisdiary  and  papers 
by  T.  Hearne  and  R.  Rawlinson, 

Lightfoot,  John  (Eng.  theologian 
and  rabbinical  scholar)  .... 
Lightfoot.  Jos.  Barber  (Eng.  comm.)  is^'s-issi) 
Lincoln,  Abraham  (Pres.  of  V.  S.) .  isuy-ltt(i5 
Williams,  John  (bp.  ot  Lincoln  and 

laterabp.  of  York) 15-S2-1U50 

Lincoln.  .Mrs.  D.  A.    [Boston  Cook 

Bonk,  Boston.  l.ShS.] 
(an  Anglo-Saxon  Ms.) 
Liiidley.  John  (Eng,  botanist)     .    . 
Lindley,  Sir  Natlianitl  (Eng,  jurist) 
Lingard,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .    . 
Sw.  LiunC',  Carl  vou  (Swedish  Iwt.) 


Lightfoot  .    .    . 

J.  B.  Ligltifoot . 
Linroln  .  .  . 
Bp.  LiHCuln  .     . 


J/r.«.  Lincoln 

iCitok  Book)  . 
Lindisfarne  Ms. 
Lindhy  .  .  . 
Sir  y.  Lmdley 
Lingard  .  .  . 
Ltiinseiis  .  .  . 
Jfrx.   F..   Lynn 

Lnitnii    .     .     . 
W.  J.  Linton 


1!^0-1S71 


1(102-1 1;7.' 


1700-ist;; 


I77i-l.s.';i 

17(17-1778 


Lainff  .... 
Lamb    .... 

jMnJ,nrde  .  . 
1/amhrrt  .  .  . 
Lament,  of  Marg 

Magdalene 
M.  .*>.  Lamion   . 

Landoit  t(  Stir- 
Una  .... 
Landor  .  .  . 
K.  »'.  Lane  .  . 
Latirham  .    .    . 

A.  I.ang  .  .  . 
l.anghain .     .     . 

f.nn'ihnme  .  . 
J.  /.migU-y  0044) 
.V.  /',  fxtngley  . 
/{ay  Lnnkrtter  . 
Lanidowne  itt. 


Laing.  Samuel  (Eng.  traveler)    .    .    1780-lfiftt 
Lamb.  Charb'Hf  Eng,  esBayifit)    .    .    177.''«-IH'M 
Lambarde,  Willium  (Eng.  author)  .    l.VIi>-lti(il 
Lambert,  .lohn  (Eng.  traveler)    .    ,  1775?- 
Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdnrene 

(poem  occas,  oner,  to  Chaucer). 
Lftmnon,    ^lary    Swift.      [Lij'e    of 

/M»ra  Bridgman,  IHJU.) 
f  Lnndols,  Leon.  (Ocr.  phy(iioI.)\  .    IfflT- 
\Siirllng,  Wm.  (Eng.  phyeiol.)  /  ,       ?   - 
Landor,  Walter  S.  (Eng.  author)     .    17r.VlSfi4 
Lane.  Edw.  Wm.  (Eng.  orientolint)    I80l-lh7i; 
Lant-hum,    Robert.    [Pagrants   he- 
fore  Queen  Flizaftelh,  Lond.|  1575.) 
Lang.  Andrew  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    .    184+- 
Langham,    William    (Entf.    physi- 
cian ).    ( fJnrdrn  of  Health,  \r,7\\.\ 
Langhorne,  John  (Eng.  divine) .    .    173^1773 
LanL'ley.  John.    [Sermont,  \i'M.\ 
Lnn^ley.  Samuel  I'.  (Am.  uotron.)  .    IfiM- 
I.onke«ier.  Edwin  Rny  (Kng.  geol.)    IH47- 
(public  records,  utatc  paper",  cnr- 
rcupondence,  etc..  In    Brit.   Mii- 
iwiim.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Marq.  of  Lanadowne,  17J7-lB'Ji5). 


Linton,  Eliza  Lynn  (Eng,  novelist)    \^2r- 
Linton,  Wm.  J.  (English- -\merican 

engraver) 1SI2-1807 

Lisle      ....    Lisle,  William  (Eng.  antiquarian)  .  -1US7 

J.  Lister  .  .  .  Litter,  .lost-ph  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  .Hi27-17(W 
Lithgoiv  .  .  .  Lithgow,  William  (Scot,  traveler)  .  I.">.S.'V-li40 
LitlHon  .  .  .  Littleton.  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  jurist)  142()''-14nr 
A.  Littleton  ■    .    Littleton.  Adam  (Eng.  theol.  writer 

and  philologist) Ii^7-l*!fl4 

Littr4  ....  Littri-.MaximilienP,  fi.(Fr.  philol,)  l.s'M-l.'isl 
Liviiit/tifone  .  .  Livingstone,  David  (Scot,  explorer)  ISlT-lsrO 
Llewellyn.    .    .    Llewellyn,     Martin    (Brit.    poet). 

( I'erseji  to  Chas.  //.,  luai.) 
Lloyd    ....    Lloyd,  Roberi  { Eng.  poet) .    .    .    .    VXi-MCA 
H}>.  Lloyd     .    .    Lloy<l,  Bp.  William  (  Eng.  divine)  .    H;27-1717 
Humphreii  Lloyd  Lloyd,  Humiihrey  (Bnt.  physicist)     IHOO-lHSl 
Uuyd'a  Mf., 
Brilii/i  Museum. 
Locke    .... 
l.orkhnrt  .     .     . 
Lockycr    .    .    . 
F.  l.ndge  .     .     . 
T.  Lmigc  .    .    . 
Logan  .     .     .     , 
Lonilon  Acad- 


]fW2-1704 
17m-l,S54 


Locke,  John  (Enc.  philosopher) 
Lockhart.  John  G.  (Scot,  nuthor) 
L<ickyer.  Jos.  Norman  (Eng,  astron.)  lK't(J- 
Lodce,  Edmund  (Eng.  writer)    .    .    ]7.'«<'i-lW!) 
Loflge,  Thos.  ( Eng.  jioetand  dram.)    LVrft-lfiSi 
Logan,  John  (Scot,  poet)     ....    :74»-1788 
London    Academy,    The    (weekly 
emu    ....       journal,  ei^tnb.  iNIItt). 
Loiidnn  Atltc-        London  Athenosum,  The  (weekly 

n»-uiu     .    .    .       journal,  cstab.  IK2K). 
Lfnidon  Encyc.     I..ondon     Encyclopttdia     (cd.    by 

ThomoB  Curtis,  lS2r;-|rfM). 
London  Field    .    London  Field.  The  (weekly  jour- 
nal, eitah.  IKVI). 
L.ondon  Graphic  London     (Jraphic,    The    (weekly 

journal,  ectah.  1«;9). 
London  Literary  London      Literary      World.     The 

World    .    .    .       (weekly  journal,  rfital).  I.s<ai). 
London  Punch  .    Loudon  Punrh,  The  (weekly  jour- 
nal, o<ttuti.  IMI). 
l.ondon    Quart.    London  (Quarterly  Review  ((tnor- 
Ktv (crly  journal,  citub.  leuUj. 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  >7amc9  in  full.  Dateb 

Zojuio/i  iar.  7!ei*.  London     Saturday    Review,    The 

(weekly  journal,  estab.  l.Vj.j). 
London  Specta-    London  Spectator  (weekly  journal, 

tor      ....        estub.  l«2ei). 
London  Stand-     London    Standard  (daily  journal, 

ard    ....       estab.  I.'ii7). 
London    Trie-       London  Telegraph  (daily  journal, 

gruph     .    .    .       estab.  IJviS). 
London  Times  .    London  Times  (daily  journal,  es- 
tab. 17SS). 
London  Truth  .    London  Truth  (daily  journal,  es- 
tab. 1877). 
G.  Long    .    .    .    Long,  George  (Eng.  scholar)  .    .    .    1800-187^ 
Bayer  Long  .    .    Long,  Roger  (Eng.  astron.)     .    .    .    lt>80-1770 
Longfellow   .    .    Longfellow,  Henry  W.  (Am.  poet)     1807-1882 
5.  Longfellow   .    Longfellow,  Samuel  (Am.  poet  and 

essayist)    1810-1882 

i:ort/(l(xJO)    .    .    Lord,  Henry  (Eng.  traveler).    [Sect 

of  the  Banians.  Lond..  HSO.] 
Loudon     .    .    .    Loudon.  John  Claudius  (Scot,  hot.)    1783-1843 
T.  B.  Lounsbury    Lounsbury.    Thomas    Raynesford 

(Am.  scholar  and  author)     .    .    .    1833- 
L'wedny   .    .    .    Loveday.  Robert.  [C7eo;)a/ru,  l(i8r.] 
Lovelace   .    .    .    Lovelace,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    1618-103S 
Lover    ....    Lover,  Samuel(  Irish  nov.  an{J  song 

writer) 1797-18(» 

Lowell  ....    Lowell,  James  Russell  (Am.  poet 

and  essayist) 1819-18511 

M.  A.  Loicer     .    Lower.  .Mark  Antony  (Eng.  antiq.)     ].sl:;-i.s;t; 
Lowndes  .    .    .    Lowndes,  Wm,  Thos.  (Eng.  bibliog.)  lS0fi-lS4;J 
Lowth  ....    Lowth,  Bp.  Robert  (  Eug,  writer)    .    17IO-178r 
Lubbock    .    .    .    Lubbock,  Sir  John  (Eng.  scientist)    1834- 
Lucar  ....    Lucar,  Cyprian  (Eng.  trans.).    [Art 

of  Shooting,  Lond.,  hVSH.] 
Luce      ....    Luce,    Stephen    Bleecker.     [  Te.rt- 

book  of  .Seamanship, rev.  ed.,  1H84.J    1827- 
Ludden     .    .    .    Ludden,  Wm.  (Am.  mus.  writer), 

[I'ron.  .Mus.  D<ct..  N.  Y..  187.5]      .    182-'}- 
Ludlow     .    .    .    Ludlow,  Edmund  (Eng.  republican 

leader) 1617?-1G92^ 

Liti'ton  ....    Lupton,  Thomas.  [  .1  Thousand  y'ot' 

able  Thin<j>=,  Lond.,  I5SI!.1 
Lydgate    -    -    .    Lydgate.  John  (Eng.  poet).    .    .     13T0?-14.ll? 
Lpell     ....    Lyell.  Sir  Charles  (Brit,  geologist).    ]797-lfi75 
Lgly      ....    Lyly,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    .    .  ISoSMtiOii 
Lyman.    .    .    .    Lyman,  Chester  Smith  (Am.  physi- 

Cistand  astron.) 1814-1.S9» 

Lyttdton  .  .  .  Lyttelton,  Ld.  Geo.  (Eng.  writer)  .  1709-177S 
a.  H.  Lyttelton     Lyttelton,  Richard  Hen.    [CVfcAef, 

Badmiugton  Lib.] IS54- 

Ld.  Lyttnn    .    .    Bulwer- Lytton,  Edward  George, 

Baron  Lytton  (Eng.  novelist)  .    .    1803-1673 
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( Life  of  Lincoln)\liiiy,  John  (Am.  author) ....    ISoU- 


Nares  .  .  . 
Nash  .  .  . 
Hie  Nation   . 

National  Rev. 

Nature      .    . 

Naunton 


Nelson  .  .  .  . 
R.  Nelson  .  . 
T.  Nevile  .  .  . 
New  American 

Cyr 

Neircomb  .  .  . 
Abp.  Newcome  . 
New    England 

laics  .  .  . 
Nor  English 

Diet 

F.  W.  Newman 
J.  H.  Newman  . 

Newton     .    .  . 

H.  .4.  Newton  . 

J.  Neicton     .  . 

Sir  I.  Newton  ■ 


Nichnl  .  . 
Nichols  . 
J.  H.  Nichoh 


Ntcolls  . 

Ahp.  N'cohnn  . 
Nordheimer  .    . 

Norris  .  .  >  < 
II'.  E.  Norris  . 
G.  North  (1575) 


Nicolls.  Thomas  (Eng.  translator). 

[Thnctjdides.  J550.] 
Nicolson.  Abp.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine) 
Nordheimer,    Isaac  (Ger.   Hebrew 

scholar) 

Norris,  John  (Eng.  clergyman)  .  . 
Norris,  W.  E.  (Eng.  novelist).  .  . 
North,  George  (Eng.  trana.).    [I'hi- 

iowpher  n/the  Court.  1575.] 
North,    Frederick,  second    earl  of 

Guilford  <Eng.  statesman)  .    .    . 
North,  Roger  (.Eng.  writer)     ,    .    . 


I809-I842 
1058-1711 
1*17- 


ir's-iToe 

1050-1733 


Quoted  in 

l>iCt.  Ua 
Sir  T.  North      . 

North  Am.  liev. 

North  Brit.  Rev. 

Northbrooke 

A.  Norton     .    . 

Nott 

NtigsB  Antiq.     . 

Oakeley    .    .    . 

O'Brien    .    .    . 

Observer  .  .  . 
Orcli've  .  .  . 
Odling  .... 
./.  O' Donovan  . 
O.  Eng.  Oath  of 

Allegiance 
Ogdvie .... 

O'Keefe    .    .    . 

Oldenburg  .  , 
Oldham  .  .  . 
Oldys  .... 
Oky  .... 
A'.  Oliphanf  .  . 
Mrs.  Oliphant  . 

T.L.K.Oliphant 

Orfila  .... 
Ormulum  .     .     . 


Orrery .     . 

Oshome  ■ 
Otway  .  . 
Overbury  . 
Owen  .  ■ 
Owen  (Epi- 


grt 


w)    . 


C-  Owen 
Oxf.  Gloss. 


Packard  .    .    . 

Page     .... 

T.  N.  Page    .    . 

Paget    .... 

Pagitt  .... 

Paintei- (Palace 
ofPleaswe)  . 

Foley   .    .    .    . 

Palfrey     .    .    . 

F.  T.  Palgrave 

Sir  F.  Palgrave 

W.  G.  Palgrave 

Vail  Stall  Ga- 
zette .... 

Ld.  Palmerston 

Palsgi-ave  -  . 
Papin  .... 
5(1-  W.  Parish  . 
Park  .... 
Prof.  Park  .  . 
R.  Park  .  .  . 
Parker.    .    .    . 

Abp.  Parker  . 
Bp.  Parker  .  . 
Martin  Parker . 

T.  Parker  .  . 
Parkhurst  .  . 
Parkmaii  .  . 
Payliamentari) 
History  (IM-*) 
Parnell  .  ■  . 
Parr     .     .     .     . 

R.  Parr  .  .  . 
S.  Parr  .  .  . 
Parsons    .     .    . 

Parth.  Sacra 
(1033)      -     .     . 


Paator   Fido 
(10112)     .    .    . 

IT.  Palter  .     . 
Bp.  Patrjck  .     . 

W.  Pattison  .    . 
Paulding .     .     . 
J.  Pinjn     .     .     ■ 
Payne   ... 
P.Cyc.      .    . 

Peackam  .    .    . 

Bp.  Peacock     . 
pp.  Pearce    .     ■ 
lip.  Pearson 
C.  H.  Pearson  . 
Peele     ... 
Pegge   .    .    .    . 


Namei  in  full.  Datc». 

North.  Sir  'ihomaii  (Eng.  traniiia- 
tor).     [Pliitareh't  Ltren.  157y.J 

North  American  Review  (Am. 
monthly,  ebtub.  1815j. 

North  Uritiith  Review  (Edin.  quar- 
terly, 1H44-IM71). 

Northbrooke,  John  (Eng.  divine). 
['/Wattjic  on  Dicing,  etc.,  1570.] 

Nort^m,  Andrews  (Am.  theologian)    17W-IH52 

Nott.  Johmh  Clark  (Am.  elhnol.)    .    1894-1873 

NugOi  Antiqux  (prone  and  poetry 
fr.  Sir  J.  Harrington  and  othersj. 

Oakeley,  Fred.  (Eng.  R.  C.clcrg.). 

[Catholic  Worship,  \>»\:.'^.     .    .    .     Id02-18«) 
O'Brien,  John  Cprof.  at  Mount  St. 

Mary'b  College,  Md.) -I8ra 

Observcr,The  (Eng.  serial,  1785-90). 
Occlcve,  Thomaa  (Eng.  poet) .    .     13707-HM? 
Odling,  William  (Eng.  chemist)      .    1829- 
O'Doiiovan,  John  (IriBh  archtcol.)     1*109-1801 
Old    Engtihh    Oath    of    Allegiance 

(quoted  by  lllackstonc). 
Ogilvic,  John  (Scot,  lexicog.).  [Imp. 

/J(W.,  IS50J 17»7-I8f;7 

O'Kecle,  or  O'Kecffe,  John  (Irbli 

dramatist) 1747-1833 

Oldenburg.  Hen.  (Ger.-Eng.  writer)  ISlSMf^S 
Oliiham,  Jolm  (Eiig.  poet)  .  .  .  .  1(;WH«3 
Oldya.WilIiam  (Eng.  bibliographer)  I*7J(^-]7G1 
Oley,  Barnabas  (Eng.  divine)     .    .  -1086 

Oliphaut,  Lawrence  (Eng.  traveler)  1829-1883 
Oliphuut,  Margaret O.WileondJrit. 

writer) 

Oliphant,  Thomas  Lawrence  Kings- 
ton (Eng.  writer) 

Orlila.  Mateo  Jose  B.  (Fr.  chem.) 
Ormulum,  The  (an  imperfect  eericii 

of  homilies,  about  1200). 
Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of  (Eng. 

writer) 1707-1702 

Osborne,  Francis  (Eng.  writer)  -  .  1589?-lt«9 
Otway.  Thos.  ( Eng.  dram,  and  poet)  lO-Jl-ltM 
Overbury.  Sir  'ihos.  (Eng.  author)  15.81-1(;13 
Owen,  Richard  (Eng.  naturalist)    .    1804-1892 

Owen,  John  (Brit,  writer)  .  .  .  .  15G0-1022 
pseud,  of   Mrs.   Helen    A.  Nitsch 

(Am.  writer  on  cookery)  .    .    .    .  -18S9 

Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture, 

1845  (later  ed.  cited  as  Parker). 

Packard.  Alpheus  S.,  Jr.  (Am.  nat.)    1839- 


1828-1897 


18-31- 
1787-1853 


J814-IS79 
1853- 
1814-189Et 
1575-1';47 


-1594 
1 74.3-1 8iB 


Page,  David  (Brit,  geologist) 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson  (Am.  author) 
Paget,  Sir  James  (Eng.  surgeon)    . 
Pagitt.  Ephraim  (Eng.  author)  .    . 
Painter,  William  (Eng.  compiler). 

[Pcdace  of  Pleasure,  15(i0]  .  -  . 
Paley,  Wm.  (Eng.  theologian)  .  . 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham  (Am.  hist.)  1790-1881 
Palgrave,  Fr.T.  (Eng.  art  critic)  .  1824-1897 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  hist.)  .  17**^-1861 
Palgrave,  W.Gifford(  Eng.  traveler)  1*26-18*5 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Eng.  daily  jour- 
nal, estab.  1805). 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple, 

3d  viscount  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  17S4-18CS 
Palsgrave,  John  ( Eng.  linguist)  .  .  1+8U?-15S4 
Papin,  Denis  (French  physicist)  .  I(i47-I714 
Pariah. Sir  Woodbine  ( Eng.diplom.)  179iV1882 
Park,  Sir  James  Allen  (Brit,  jurist)  176.3-1838 
Park,  Edwards  Amasa(  Am.  theol.)  ISlt't- 
Park,  Roewell  i.\m.  author)  .  .  . 
Parker.  John  Henry  (Eng.  arcliEE- 

ol.).   [Gloss,  of  Architecture,  IhTO] 
Parker,  Abp.  ^latt.  (Eng.  divine) 
Parker,  Bp.  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)  . 
Parker.  Martin  (Eng.  poet).    \The 

Nightingale,  10.32.] 
Parker,  Theodore  (Am.  theologian) 
Parkhurst,  John  Luke  (Am. gram.) 
Parkman,  Francis,  Jr.  (Am.  hist.) . 
Parliamentary  History,  1048  (cited 

from  Richardson's  Diet.). 
PariH'Il,  Thomaa  (Brit,  poet)  .    .    . 
Parr,   Bartholomew.     [Med.  Diet., 

Lend.,  \m'] 

Parr,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    . 

Parr,  Sam.  (Eng.  cnt.  and  scholar)    1747-182.; 

Parsons,  Theophilus  (Am.  jurist). 

[CoJitracts] 

Parthenia  Sacra  ;  or.  Myst. Garment 

of  the  Sacred  Parthenea  ;  by  Hen. 

Hawkins. 
Letters  of  the    Paeton    family  of 

Norfolk  (a  record  of  social  cus- 
toms of  I5th  century,  edited  by 

Sir  J.  Fenn.1787). 
Pastor  Fido  (written  by  G.  B.  Gua- 

rini,  l-*37-10I2,  tr.  by  Fanshawe). 
Pater,  Walter  Homtio  (Eng.  writer) 
Patrick,  Bp.  Symon  (En-,  com.)  . 
Pattison,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  . 
Paulding.  James  K.  (Am.  author)  . 
Payn,  James  (Brit,  writer)  .  .  . 
Payne,  John  Howard  (Am.  dram.)  . 
Penny  Cyclopaedia  (ed-  by  Chas. 

Knight,  I8.33-1.SW). 
Peachain,  Henry  (Eng.  painter  and 

author)      

Peacock.  Bp-  Reginald  (Brit,  prcl.)  l.'5no-14t»? 
Pearce.  Bp.  Zacharv  ( Eng.  divine)  .  IC.0-1774 
Pearson.  Bp.  John  (Eng.  theol.).  .  1CI.3-1C86 
Pearson.  Chas.  Henry  (Rnn-  hist.)  .  183lW 
Peele.GeorgeiEog.poel)  .  .  .  1558V15&7? 
Pegge,  Samuel  (.Eng.  antiquary)    .    1704-1736 


1807-18']9 

])i00-lKS4 
1501-1575 
lOIO-lOST 


1810-1800 
1795?-1850 

i.-raJ-isss 


1079-1718 


1750- 
101 7-1  f  Kit 


1797-1882 


18.3^1891 

1020-1707 

i7ini-irir 

1XJH898 
17SI2-H52 


-ie4o? 


XXVI 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 
JJict.  as 
Peggr  (ISH)  . 
J.i'etle     .    .    . 

Pennant  .  .  . 
J'epiis  .... 
J*ercival  .    .    . 

Percy  .... 
Percy's  Reliijues 

Pereira  .  .  . 
Jacob  Perkins  . 
PerKiiis  .  .  . 
Po'rier  ,  .  . 
Pej-ry    .... 

Peters   .... 

B.  Peters .  .  . 
J.  P.  Peters  .  . 
Petherick .  .  . 
SirP.Pett  .  . 
Pettie   .... 

Sir  W.  Petty  . 
Phaer   .... 

Philips  .  ,  . 
J.  Philips  .  . 
Phillips     .    .    . 

E.Phmips  .  . 

W.  Phillips  .    . 

Wenrlell  Phillips 
Pickering      .    . 
J.  Pickering 
Pierpont    .    .     . 
Piers  Plowman 


Piffard      .    .    , 

C.  C.Pinckney. 
Pinel  .  .  .  . 
Pijikerton  .  . 
Pitkin  .... 
Pitman     .    ■    ■ 

Pitt 

a  Pitt.  ,  .  . 
Plai/ere  ,  .  . 
Planchi  .  .  . 
Plautus  {Trans. 
KXH)  .... 
Play/air  .    .    . 

Lyon  Playfair  . 
Ptumptre  .  .  . 
E.  Pocock  .  . 
Pococke    .    .    . 

Poe 

Poem   in  Essex 
Dialect  .    .    . 

Pole  .... 
PoUok  .... 
J.  y.  Pomeroy . 

Pom/ret    .    .    . 

Ma  dame     tie 

Pompadour  . 

If.  W.  Poole      . 

P.S.Poole   .    . 

Poor    Pobin's 
Almanack 

Pope     .... 

Pop.  Sci.  Month- 
ly   

Portion      .    .    . 

Porter  .... 

£.  Porter      .    . 

PorteiiM     .    .    . 

Pothier     .    .    . 

jibp.  Potter  .    . 

P.  Potter  .    .     . 

P.  Powell      .    . 

Sir  .John  Powell 

Pownall  .    .    . 

P.  Plowman     . 

Prned  .... 

Pre/,  to  Book  of 
Com.  Prayer . 

Prefcott    .    .    . 

Preston     .     .     . 

T.  Preston     .    . 

Price     .... 

Price  f  imO)  .    . 

Prichard  .    .    . 

f'riileaux ,    .    . 

//.  Prideaxix    . 

Priestley  .    .    . 

Prior  .... 
iJr.  Prior     .    . 

Pritehard  .  . 
R.  A.  Proctor  . 
Prompt.  Pan. 


Proudfit 

Provt  . 
Pryce  . 
Prynnt 
Puffin  . 
Puller  . 
Piineh  . 
Purcha* 


Names  in  full. 

Pe^ge,  Samuel  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    . 

Peile,  John.  [  Gr.  and  Lat.  Etymol., 
LMed.,  Lend.,  1S72.] 

Pennant,  Thomas  (Brit,  zoologist) . 

Pepys,  Samuel  (Eng.  diarist)  .    .    . 

Percival,  James  Gates  (Am.  poet 
and  geologist) 

Percy,  Thomas  (Eng.  bishop)     .    . 

(a  collection  of  old  lyrics,  ed.  by 
Bishop  Percy,  17G5). 

Pereira,  Jonathan  (Eng.  physician) 

Perkins,  Jacob  (Aiu.  inventor)  .    . 

Perkins,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .    . 

Perrier,  Edmond  (Fr.  naturalist)    .. 

Perry.  'WjUiain  (Eng.  lexicogra- 
pher).  [Diet.,  irus.j 

Peters,  Richard,  Jr.  (Am.  biog.)     . 

Peters,  Hugh  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    . 

Peters,  John  Punuett  (Am.  trans.) . 

Petherick. John  (Brit.traveler)  .    . 

Pett.  Sir  Peter  (Eng.  polit.  writer) . 

Pettie,  George.  [Introd.  toGuazzo's 
Civil  Conra-sation,'i5-'^}.    .    .    . 

Petty,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  polit.  econ.). 

Phaer,  Thos.  (Erit.  phys.  ami  poet) 

Philips, Ambroee  (Eng.  poet).    .    .. 

Philips,  John  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    . 

Phillips,  "Willard  (Am.  jurist)     .    . 

Phillips,  Edward  ( Eng.  lexicog.)     . 

Phillips,  William  (Brit-  geologist)  . 

PhillipB,  WendeU  ( Am.  orator)  .    . 

Pickering,  Tim.  (Am.  statesman)  . 

Pickering,  John  (Am.  philologibt)  . 

Pierpont,  John  (Am.  poet)  .     .    .    . 

Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  (satirical 
poem  of  14th  cent.,  by  Wm.  Lang- 
land,  or  Langlcy). 

Piffard,  Henry  Granger  (Am-  phy- 
sician).   {  fher.  of  Skin,  IKSi.] 

Pinckney,  Chas.  C- (Am.  statesman) 

Pinel,  Philippe  (Fr.  physician)    .    . 

Pinkerton,  John  (Scot,  author)  .    . 

Pitkin,  Timothy  (.\m.  historian)    . 

Pitman,  Isaoc  (Eng.  phonojrapher) 

Pitt.  William  (Eng.  statesman)  .    . 

Pitt,  Christopher  ( Eng.  poet,  trans.) 

Plaifere,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    . 

Planche,  James  R.  (Eng.  dramatist) 

(Eng.  translation  by  Lawrence 
Ecliard,  1G71-1730). 

Playfair,  John  (Scot.  math,  and 
physicist) 

PJayfair,  Lyon  (Eng.  chemist)    .    . 

Plumptre,  Edward  H.  (Eng.  clerg.) 

Pocock,  Edward  ( Eng.  orientalist)  . 

Pococke,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  trav.)  . 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan  (Am.  poet)  .    .    . 

John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles  (a 
poem  exhibiting  the  localisms 
peculiar  to  Essex,  Lond.,  l.s^'J). 

Pole,  Wm.  (Eng.  musician  and  sci.) 

PoUok,  Robert  (Scot,  poet)      .    .    . 

Pomeroy,  John  Norton  (Am.  legal 
writer) 

Pomfret,  John  (Eng.  poet) .    -    .    . 

Pompadour,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson,  Mar'iuise  de  (Fr.  mar- 
chioness)  

Poole,  Hen.  Ward  (.\ni.  mus. writer) 

Poole,  Reginald  S.  (Eng.  archseol.) 

(Eng.  almanac.  ir/.'J-182-'<). 

Pope.  Alexander  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    . 

Popular  Science    Monthly   (X.  Y. 

macazine,  estab.  1872). 
Porson,  Richd.  (Eng.  Gr.  scholar)  . 
Porter,  Xoah  (Am.  metnpliysician) 
Porter,  Ebenezer  (Am.  divine)    .    . 
PorteuH,  Beilby  (Eng.  bishop)     .    . 
Pothier,  Robert  Joseph  (Fr.  jurist) 
Potter,  Abp.  John  { Eng.  prelate) 
Potter.  Franci9(Eng.  mechanician) 
Powell,  liadon  (Eng.  philosopher)  . 
Powell,  Sir  John  (Eng.  judge)     .    . 
Pownall.  TIiomaH  (Eng.  antiquary) 
Sec  /'i>»»  rioihinan. 
Pracd,  Winthrop  .M.  (Eng.  poet)    , 


Dates. 

1731-1  Km 


I72ft-ira<i 

1632-1 7IJ3 


()notcd  in 
L)ict.  as 

The   Puritan 

K\m7)      .     . 

Pnttenham    . 

H.J.Pye.    . 


17ft-.-lKVi 
172y-lSI] 


1804-1853 
17(;(MS4;i 
15J8-lt;u2 
1&44- 


irsn-i84.s 

1852- 
1.S20?- 
1(530- 

lWS?-I58i> 
]t;2»-HiS7 

-l.'ifjl 

1G71-1740 
1{;7G-170S 
1784-1873 
1 630-1  (R18? 
1773-1828 
1811-1 8S4 
I743-l>29 
1777-1840 
1785-18(3G 


174(J-1S2.'5 
174.VIH2ii 

175^I82t; 
17t>>-1847 
]«!.'}-189"; 
17:.9-18il6 
16119- 1 74.S 
-IHW 
17%-188y 


1 748-1819 
18 1 9-1 898 
1821-1891 
1604-lfi91 
1704-17(r> 
1809-1849 


1814- 
179ti-1827 


1828-18S5 
l(i«7-irU3 


1721-1 7G4 

1825- 
1832-1895 


1759-18aS 
1811-1892 
1 772-1 K?4 
1 731-1 NW 
H!'.«)-1772 
1074-1747 
1.'>94-](;7H 
I  nWr  \H'l\ 

lt;i3?-it;9(! 

1722-18rj5 
1802-1639 


Xiiines  in  full.  Dates. 

The    Puritan,    or    The  Widow    of 

W'fltlmg  Street  (an  aiiun.  play). 
Putlenham,  George  (Brit,  writer)    1532?-1G00? 
Pye,  Henry  James  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    1745-1813 

Quoin.  Richard  (Brit,  physician)    .    1810-1887 
(Juain,  Jones  (Eng.  anatomist)   .    .    1795-1651 
QuirIes,Fr.(  Eng.  poet),  [/wn/j/ems]    1592-1&14 
Quarterly  Review  (Eng.  periodical, 
founded  IMW). 
Qneen  of  Connth  (a  play  by  Massinger,  Fletcher, etc.) 
(jiiinci/      .    .    .    Quincy,  John  (Eng.  medical  writer) 
Jusiah  Quincy  .    Quincy,  Joaiah  (Am.  statesman)     . 


Qvain  .  .  . 
ijiiain's  Anat, 
(^iiarlcs  ,  . 
Quart.  Rev.  . 


-1723 
1772-186* 


Rambler    .    .     . 

Ramsay     .    .    . 

D.  Ramsair   .    . 

E.  Ji.  Ramsay  . 
J.  Randolph 

T.  Randolph     . 
Raiikine    .    .    . 

Raicle  .... 

G.  Raiciinson    . 

Sir  H.  Rawlin- 

son     .... 

Ray 

Rayer   .... 

Raymond .    .    . 

H.  Read    .    .    . 
Charles  Reade  . 


Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Prcscott.Wm.  Hicklinn  (Am.  hut.)  1795-18.59 

Preston, JolnifEng. divine)    .    .    .  1587-i(;2S 

Predion,  Tliomu»(En(r.  dromatint).  -l.VJS 

Price,  Richard  (Brit.  (Innn.  writer)  1723-1791 

Price,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .  157J)?-16."I 

Prichard,  James  C.  (Eng.  cthnol.)  .  I78f/-]H4« 

Pridcaux,  John  (Eng.  divine)     .    .  U78-I(S.*.0 

Prideaux,  Humphrey  (Eng.  hi»t.)  .  ltJ4>^-1724 
Prie»tley.  Jowph  (Eng.  chem.  and 

physicist) 173.VIWJ4 

Prior.  Matthew  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  1664-1721 
Prior,  Iticliard  Chnndlor  Alexander 

[  I'op.  Xames  of  Jtrit.  Planti.  1^79]  im*- 
Piitchard,  Andrew  (Enjr.  naturolist)  l>tfJ4-lfifr2 
Proctor.  Richard  A.  (Eng.  astron.) .  1S37-1««8 
Promptorium    Parviilortim  (Eng.- 
I.ut.  Diet.,  by  Gcoffn-y  the  Grom- 
marlon,  H4ii). 
Proudflt,  Alexander  M.  (Am.  di- 
vine)     i::o-]ft43 

Pront.WilIiam(En(r.  mcd. chemist)  1786-IK'.0 
Pryco,Wm.  (Eng.inhi.ondarchttol.)     ft.  J790 

Prynnc.  Willinm(Enic.  lawyer)     .  lfiO(>-liM;9 

PuKin.  A»KU«tuiN.W.(EnK.  orch.)  lS12-lKi2 

Piillrr.  Titnc.thy  ( Brtt.  alvlnc)    .    .  -ItW.-; 
8er  T.'wi'/on  I'unrh. 
Purchn*.  .Samuel  (Eng.  compiler  of 

IraMli) 157ft-ie28? 


Bp.  Rainhom     .    Rainbow,  Bp.  Edward  (Eng.  divine)  1608-1084 
Sir  W.  Raleigh     Raleigh,   Sir   Walter   (Eng.   states- 
man and  navigator) 1552-1018 

Rambler,    The    (Eng.    periodical, 

175U-1752). 
Ramsay,  Allan  (Scot,  poet)  .  .  .  1085-17.^ 
liamsay,  David  (Am.  historian).  .  1749-1815 
Ramsay,  Edward  B.  (Scot,  clerg.)  .  17£)3-1»72 
Randolph,  John  (Am.  politician)  .  1773-]8'13 
Randolph,  Thos.  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1605-1034 
Rankine,  W.  J.  Mocquorn    (Scot. 

mechanician) 1820-1872 

Rawle,    Wm.    (Am.    lawyer    and 

scholar) 1759-1836 

Rawlinson,  George  (Eng,  historian)   1815- 
RawHuson,    Sir    Henry  Creswicke 

( Eng.  orientalist) 1810-1895 

Ray,  John  (Eng.  nat.  and  compiler)      1628-1705 
Rayer,  Pierre  Francois  Olive  (Fr. 

medical  writer) 179^1867 

Raymond,    Rossiter    Worthington 

(Am.  engineer).    {Mining  Gloss.].    184(^- 
Read,  Henry  (Am.  author)     .    .    .    lSns-1854 
Reade,  Charles  (Eng.  novelist)    .    .    1814-1884 
Compton  Reade    Reade,  Coinpton  (Eng.  novelist)     .  1834?- 
J.  Reading    .    .    Reading,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    15SS-1677 

Rees Rces,  Abraham  (Eng.  cyclopedist)  .    1743-1825 

2".  7;fietc(lC57)  .    Reeve,  Thomas   (English  divine). 
[God's  Plea  for  Nineveh,  V^C>7.] 

Reid Reid,  Thomas  (Scot,  metaphysician)  1710-1796 

Remedy  of  Love    (a  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer). 

I.  Remsen      .    .    Remaen,  Ira  (Am.  chemist)     .    .    .    1840- 

Rep.  Sec.  of  War  Report  of   the  Secretary  of   War, 

(1860)      .     .     .        U.  S..  for  18(W. 
Rev.  Ver.  .    .    .    Revised  version  of  the  Bible,  ISS4. 
Bp.  Reynolds    .    Reynolds,  Bp.  Edw  (Eng.  divine) .    I59CI-1076 
Sir  J.  Reynolds     Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (Eng.  portrait 

painter)     1723-1792 

Rhemish  Trans.    Rhemish  translation  of  the  New 

Testament.  15S2. 

Rich,  the  Rede-    Richard  the  Redelesa  (a  poem  by 

less     ....        Wm.Langland.nr  Lflngley.].3I«t). 

Richardson  .    .    Richardson,  Samuel  (Eng.  nov.)     .    1GSCH761 

Richard  son    Richardson,  Charles  (Eng.  lexicog- 

(Dict.)    .    .    .        rapher) 1775-1865 

B.  M'.  Richard'    Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward  (Eng. 

son      ....        physician) 1828- 

Bp.  Richardson    Richardson,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  theol.)  167y?-1654 
J.  Richardson  .    Richardson,  Jonathan  (Eng.  painter 

and  author) 1665?-1745 

Rider's  Diet. 

(1640)     .    .    .    Rider,  John.    [lat.-Eng.  Did.}     .    1562?-lGra 
Ridley  ....    Ridley,  Nicholas  (Eng.  bishop)  .    .  15()0?-1565 
Riemann  ■    .    .    Riemann,  Hugo  (Ger.  mus.  writer)    1849- 
Rivers  ....    Rivers,  Antony  Widvik'.  or  Wood- 

Tille.  Earl  of  (Eng.  clabs.  transl.)    1442-1483 
Robert  cf  Bninne  See  Bnmne. 
R.  of  Gloucester    Robert  of  Gloucester  (Eng.  ontiq. 

historian) fl.Mthc. 

Robertson.    .    .    Robertson,  William  (Scot,  historian)  ]72I-179.'J 
E.  W.  Robertson   Robertson,  Fred.  Wm.  (Eng.  clerc-)    18HM853 
G.C.Robertson    Robert;»on,  Geo.  Groom  (Scot,  phil.)    1842- 
Robi}ison   .    .    .    Robinson, John.    {Endoxa,  16VS.] 
Canon  Rottinson    Robinson.  Chas.  K.  (Eng.divine). 
E.Robinson.    .    Robinson,  Edward  (Am.  philol.)     .    1794-1863 
E.  G.  Rtjbiiisnn  .    Robinson,  Ezekiel  G.  (Am.  divine)    1815- 
R(Ainson'sU'hitbyRohii\^tm,    F.    K.    (Eng.    scholar). 

Glossary  (lsr5)      [  Whitby  Olosmry,  1875.J 
Rfjhinisnn  ( Mure's 


Ctopia)  .  . 
Rochrfnucauld  . 
Rochester .    .    . 

Rockstro   .    .    . 
Rogers  .    .    .    . 

D.  Rogers      .    . 
J.  Rogers  (lb3y) 

./.  Rogers  .    .    . 

S.  Rogers  .     .     . 
Thoruld  Rogers 

Roget    .    .    .    . 

J.Rnllnnd    .  . 

G.  Rfillcston .  . 

A'omillu    .    .  . 

Rom.i^fR.    .  , 


T.  Ronsrvrlt  . 
//.  Rotcoe 
II.  /'".  ll'mcor 
Uotroe  t( 
Srhorlemmrr 
RoMCOmnum  . 

/Ions  .  .  ■ 
A.  //'>«■  (i7?8) 
J.Ross.    .    . 


Rohynson,  Raphe  (Eng.  translator)       fl.  1651 
See  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Rochester,  John    Wilniot,   second 

eariof  (Eng.  courtier) 1647?-1680 

Rockfitro,Wm.  S.  (Eng.  mus,  writer). 
Rogers    (quoted    from     Johnson'o 

Diet.). 
RogcrK,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)       .    .    1575-1C52 
Rogers.  John  (of  St.  John's  Coll., 

Cambridge). 
Rogers,  J.  (writer in  Eng.  Mechanic, 

I^mdon,  18iW). 
Rogers,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet).    .    .    .    1763-1855 
Rogers,     Jamca     Edwin    Thorold 

(Eng.  politicol  economist)    .    .    .1823?- 
Roget,  Potor  Mark  (Eng.  physiolo- 

gi^t).    [Thrsaurm] 1779-1869 

Rolland,  Jolin  (Scot,  poetical  trans.) 
IWlcston,  George  (KnK-physioI.)  .    1829-1881 
lUimilly,  Sir  Sam.  (Eng.  statesman)    1757-181H 
Rnmnunt  of  Ronc  ( Enc-  trans,  of 

French  romance,  formerly  attrib. 

to  Chaucer). 
Roosevelt.  Theodore  (Am.  author)      IR-.S- 
Roiicoc,  Henry  (Eng.  jurist)    .    .    .    17:i;H836 
Rowoc.  Henry  EnfleldC  Eng.  chem.)    WHiV- 
/RoBeoe,  Henry  E.    \   [Teatine   on 
V*<chorlemmer,  Carl./       Chtm.) 
Roscommon,    Wentworth    Dillon, 

Lord  (  En;.',  poet) lfi.*n?-l(;'C4 

Ros».  .Mernndor  (Brit,  tlicologian)  l.'IKt-KLM 
Rom.  AJcxiindrr  fScut.  poet)  .  .  .  109U-17W 
ItoHH.  .lamra.    [  Dinnastt  qfthc  yerv- 

ou»  Su'tcmy  1883.J 


(Juoted  in 

Diet,  as  NomcB  in  full.  Dates. 

Sir  J.  Ross  .  .  Ro68.SirJohn{Brit.ftrclicnavigator)  1777-1856 
J.  J.  Rousseau  .  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques(Fr.  philos.)  1712-1778 
Rotce  ....  Rowe,  Nicholas  (Eng.  dramatii-t)  .  H17.'t-I718 
S.  Rotvlands  .  Rowlands.  Samuel  (Brit,  poet)  .  157.:J?-1634.» 
Rowliy  .  .  .  Rowley, Wm-(Eng. actoranddram. )  fl.  17thc. 
Ruddiinan  .  .  Ruddiinan,  Thomas  (Scot,  scholar)  1074-1758 
Rush     ....    Rush,  James  (Am.  physician  and 

philanthropist) 178C-18G9 

Raskin  ....  Ruskin,  John  (Eng.  writer  on  art) .  1819-190* 
Str  ly.  O.  .^uAic/^  Russell.  Sir  William  01dnall(Eng. 

legal  writer) 1783P-1833 

n'.r.RtL^ll.  Russell,  AViliiam  Clark  (Eng.  nov.)  1H44- 
W.  JI.  Rus.ieU  .  Russell,  Wm.  Howard  (Brit,  journ.)  1821- 
Bp.  Rust  .    .    .    Rust,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  divine)  .    .  -1670 

Ruxton  ....  Ruxton.Cco.  Fred.  Aug.  (Eng.  trav)  1821-1848 
Rycuut      .    .    .    Rycaut,  Sir  Paul  (Eng.  traveler  and 

diplomatist) lf;T0-1700 

Rymer  ....    Rymer,  Thomas  (Eng^  antiquary)  .  1639?-1713 

Sach<i    ....    Sachs.  Julius  (Ger.  botanist)  .    .    .    1832- 
Sackville  .    .    .    Sackville,  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dor- 
set (Eng.  poet)      I,-i27-I60(* 

Sir  E.  Sarkrille    Sackville, Sir  Edw.  (Eng.  statesman)  lo'JO-Hi52 
Saintsbury     .    .    Saintsbury,  George  Edward  Bate- 
man  (Eng.  literary  historian)  .    .    1845- 
G.A.Sala    .    .    Sala,    George     Augustus     Henry 

(Eng.  journalist  and  author)    .    .    1828-1895 
J.  SaJkehl     .    .    Salkeld,  John  (Brit,  clergj'man)      .    1575-l(;5y 
Salmagundi  .    .    Salmagundi  (a   series    of    papers. 
1807,  by  Wm.  Irving,  Washington 
Irving,  and  J.  IC.  Paulding). 
Salmon      .    .    .    Salmon,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  antiquary)  1070-1742 
Abp.  Sanrroft  .    Sancroft, Abp. William  (Eng.  divine)  lOlG-lOlKJ 
Bp.  Sanderson  .    Sanderson,  Gp.  Robt.  (Eng.  divine)    1587-16(3 
Sandys.    .    .    .    Sandys,  Geo.  (Eng.  trav.  and  poet)     1577-1043 
Abp.  Sandys     .    Sandys,  Abp.  Edwin  (Eng.  divine)     LilS-lSH-S 
Sir  E..Saudys  .    Sandys,  Sir  Edwin  (Eng,  writer)    .    1501-1029 
Sir  M.  Saudiis  .    Sandys.  Sir  Miles  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    H»0- 
C.  S.  Sargent    .    Sargent,  Chas.  Sprague  (Am.  bot.)  .    1841- 
Sat.  Rer.^  or  Sat-  Saturday  Review  (a  Loudon  weekly 

urday  Review       journal,  estab.  l85">). 
Saunier     .    .    .    Sannier,  Claudius  (Fr.  mechanician). 
Savage      .    .    .    Savage,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .    .     .    1698-1743 
M.  h'.  Savaye  .    Savage,  .MarmionW.f  Brit,  novelist)  1S15?-1872 
ir.  Sarage     .    .    Savage.  William  (Eng.  printer)  .    .    1771-1843 
Savile   ....    Savile.  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  math,  and 

classical  scholar) l.>49-1622 

J.  G.  Sase  .  .  Saxe,  John  Godfrey  (Am.  poet) .  .  1816-1887 
A.  B.  Saxton     .    Saxton,  Andrew  B.  (Am.  poet). 

Say Say.  Thomas  (Am.  naturalist)    .    .    1787-1834 

Sayce    ....    Sayce.    Archibald     Henry     (Eng. 

orientalist) 1846- 

.SchaeJTer  .  .  .  Schaeffer,  Chns.  Fred.  (Am.  theol.)  ]sti7-18.'«) 
Schajr  ....    SchafE.  Philip  (Am.  theologian)      .     18i;>-].si>3 

Schajf-Hcrzog      fSchaff.  Philip 1X19-1893 

Encyc.    .    .      iHerzog,  John  Jacob 1805-1882 

[Encyc.  qf' Relig.  Enow!.] 
Schmidt    .    .    .    Schmidt,  Alex.  (German  scholar). 

[Shak.Lex.] 1810- 

Schoolcruft  .  .  Schoolcroft,HenryR.(.\m.ethnol.)  1?J3-18G4 
Scientific  Amer-    Scientific  American  (N.  Y.  weekly, 

iron    ....        estab.  1840). 
Sclatcr  (1054)    .    Sclater,  William  (Eng.  clergyman). 
[Sermon  at  Funeral  of  A.  Wheel- 
ock,  1054.) 
P. L.  Sclater     .    Sclater,  Philip  Lutley(Eng.  nat.)   .    1829- 
R.Scot.    .    .    .    Scot,  Reginald  (Eng.  writer  against 

superstition) 15^45-1599 

Scott     ....    Scott,  Joseph  N.  (Eng.  lexicog.).    .  -1773 

Dr.  J.  Scott.  .  Scott.  Dr.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  163S-1(JH 
If.  L.Scott  .  .  Scott,  Henry  L.  (Am.  mil.  officer)  .  1814-I88(J 
J.  Scott  or'  Am- 

irdl   ....    Scott.John.ofAmwell  (Eng.  poet)     1730-1783 
5i>  ir.  ;?cor( .    .    Scott.  Sir  Walter    (Scot,    novelist 

and  poet) 1771-1832 

T.Scott  .  .  .  Scott.  Thomas  (Eng.  commentator)  1747-IS21 
William  Srott  .  Scott.  William.  [Dict.,17:>7]  .  .  fl.  1750-1804 
E.  L.  ScrUmer  .    Scribner,  F.  Lanison.     [Report  of 

C.  S.  JJcpt.  ofAgric,  1887-88.] 
Scudamore    .    .    Scudamore,  Edward,  [yomenclafor, 
or  Trrminolod.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1841.) 
Bar-Tias  Scars    .    Sears,  Barnas  (Am.  scliolar)    .    .    .    1802-1889 
Seeker.    .    .    .    Seeker,  Thomas  (Eng.  archbishop).    1693-1768 
J.  .*ieed      .    .    .    Seed,  Jeremiah  (Eng.divine)      .    .  -1747 

J.R.Seelcy.  .  Seeley,  John  Robert  (Eng.  author)  1834-189S 
P.J.Selby  .  .  Selby,  Prideaux  J.  (Brit,  ornith.)  .  17Sivm867 
Selden  ....  Scldcn,  John  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  l."i><4-l(154 
J.  M.  Sewall  .  Scwall.Jona.  .Mitchell  (Am.  poet)  .  i:48-!,mw 
A.  Srwind  .  .  Seward,  Anna  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  .  ]r4r-IS(V.i 
W.J/.Srivard  .  Seward,  Wm.  H.  (Am.  statesman) .  Lsol-1872 
Shaftesbury  .  .  Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Coo- 
per, third  cnrl  of  (Eng.  writer)  .  1671-1713 
J.C.Shairp  .  Sluiirp.  John  C.  (Brit,  sclmlar)  .  .  1K1'.)-18K5 
S/inkcspeurc  .  Shakespoure,  Wm.  (Eng.  druniatiet)  15i;4-li)ll» 
.S/(n)7»  ....  Sharp,  John  (Eng-  prelate)  ....  1044-1714 
G.Sharp.  .  .  Sharp.  Granville  (Eng.  abolitionist)  17;J4-1813 
.S*.  Sharp  .    .    .    Sharp, SuMiuel  (Eng.  surgeon)    .    .  -1778 

S.  Sftarpe  .  .  Sharpe.  Samuel  (Eng.  bib.  scholar)  1799-1881 
O.Shaw.  .  .  Shaw,  George  (Enj;.  naturalist)  .  .  1751-1813 
Shcdd   ....    Shedd,     Prof.     Wm.     Grccnough 

Thayer  (Am.  theuloginn)     .    .    .    1820-189i 
Sheldon     .    .    .    Sheldon,  Richard    (Eng.    divine). 

[.}firaclcs  nf  Anti-Christ,  KM.) 
Shcl/'ord    .     .    .    Shelford,    Robert.     [Learned    Dis- 
course, icai.! 
.If.  W.  Shrllcy  .    Shelley,  Mary  Wollslonceraft  (Eng. 

novelist) 1797-1&'.1 

Shelley.  .  .  .  Shrlley,  Percy  Byssbc  (Eng.  pocl)  1792-1822 
.'iheUon      .    ■    ■    Shelton,  Thomas  (Eng.  tran»lator 

of  Don  Quixote) 15"^?- 

Shenstone.  .  .  Shi-nntonc,  William  (Brit,  poet)  .  .  1714-1763 
Sherburne      .    .    Sherhurnc,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  poet 

ondtraniilfttor) 16I8-170J 

Sheridan  .    .    .    Sheridnn.Hicliord  l).n.(Brit.dram- 

ntiwt) 1751-lNltt 

Dr.  Sheridan    .    Sh'-ridan,  Dr.  Thmnan  (Brit,  tlocu- 

tluoiitond  icxicogrnphcr)    .    .    .    1721-178& 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 
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Quoted  In 
Diet.  118  Names  in  full. 

/'.  //.  Sfwridan  Sheridiin,  Philip  H.  (Am.  general) . 
Sir  A.  Sherley  .  Sherley,  Sir  Anthony  (Eng.  trnv.)  . 
Jip.  S/ierlock  .  Sherlock,  Bp.  Thomas  ( Kng.  divine) 
Oeit.  iV.  T.  Sher-Shcnnau,  Wm.  Tccumach  (Amer. 


DatCB. 

lttil-|HK8 
IWIVII'.TO 
IC7S-1761 


general) 1820-^01 

Sherwood,  Robert.    [Diet.  <v'  IHtiff. 

and  Fr.,  I(>J2.] 
Shipley,  Orby  (EnR.  pccl.  writer)    .    lafZ- 
Shipnmn,  Tlioma8(Enf,'.  dramutiBt)    (I.  ITth  c. 
Sliirluy,  James  (Eng.  dramatist)     .  liWl'-HiUti 
J.  V.  Shoemaker  Shoemaker,  John  V.  (Am.  phys.). 
Sir./.  Shore.    .    Shore,  Sir  John  (Eng.  writer)      .    .    ]75I-1«.'H 
Shurkford     .    .    Sliuckford,  Sam.  (Eng.  historian)  .  -17.'»4 

Algernnn  Sidney  Sidney.  Algernon  (Eng.  patriot)     .  lC22?-l(i^'i 
Sir  N.  Sidiieij  .     Sidney,  Sir  llenry  (Eng.  statesman)  -15.% 

Sir  P.  Sidn>:i/   .    Sidney,  Sir  Philip(Eng.  statesman)    1554-]5.Sb 
Siemens,  Karl  Wilhelm  (Ger.  nut. 
philosopher  in  England)  .... 
Silkworma  and  their  Flics,  The; 
described  in  verse  by  T.  M  (said 
to  be  Thomas  Muffett,  or  Moufet). 
Silliman,  Benj.,  Sr.  (Am.  physicist) 
Simnionds,  Peter   Lund.     [Trade 
Products,  Lond.,  185.S,J 
Sir  J.  Y.  Sititpson  Simpaon,Sir  Jaa.  YoungCScot.phys.)  1811-1870 
Sinclair    .    .    .    Sinclair,  Sir  J.  (Scot,  statistician)    .    1754-1835 
A.  P.  Sinnett    ,    Sinnett,  A.  P.  (Eng.  writer). 

....    Skeat,  Walter  Wm.  (Eng.  pliilol.)  -    I'^'^S- 

Skelton,  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  .  14lW?-1520 
Skelton,  Philip  (Brit,  divine)  .  .  1707-]:.Hr 
Skinner,  Stephen  (Eng.  philologist)  ]fJ2't-ir'Hr 
Skinner,  TUomns  II.  (Am.  divine)  .  17',M-1.'^7I 
Snmlridgf,  George  (Eng.  bishop)  .  l(i(>'i-I7M) 
Smart,  Benj.  H.  (Eng.  lexicog.)  .  .  irMr:'-lS72 
Smart,  Christopher  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  ir22-l"70 
Smee,  Alfred  (Eng.  electrician)  .  .  l.'<I.S-Iy77 
Smiles,  Samuel  (Scotch  biographer)  18111- 
Smith.  Adam  (Brit.  poht.  economist)  172-1-17TO 


man  .    .    • 
Sherwood 

ShipJ^!/  .  . 
T.  Shijman  . 
Shirleu 


Siemens 


The  Silkworms 
Or/yj)     .    .    . 


Silliiiinn    . 
Siiiimonda 


1779-1804 


Skeat 

Skelton  .  . 
P.  Sktilfim  . 
Skinner  .  . 
T.  ii.  Skinner 
Smalridije  . 
Smart  .  .  . 
C.  Smart  .  . 
Smee  .  .  . 
Smiles  .  .  . 
A.  Smith  .  . 
Ale-r.  Smith 


Smith,  Alexander  (Scotch  poet) 


isii-i.Hfir 

1579-1(132 

18I0?-1S72 
1630-It;7y 
1813-1893 

it;svi7io 

1841- 
182.^- 
1779-1^9 

1-0S?-18S8 


Capt.  John  Smith  Smith,  John  (Eng.  adventurer) 

C,  J.  Smith  .    .    Smith.  Charles  John  (Eng.  gram. 

and  lexicog.) 

Dr.  John  Smith  Smith,  John  (Eng.  physician)  .  . 
Dr.  II'.  Smith  .  Smith,  Wm.  (Eng.  class,  scholar)  . 
E.Smith  .  .  .  Smith,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  . 
G.  B.  Smith  .  .  Smith,  Geo.  Barnett( Eng. essayist) 
Goldwin  Smith  Smith,  Goldwin  (Eng.  historian)  . 
}{.  Smith  .  .  .  Smith,  Horace  (Eng.  author)  .  . 
J,  Smith  (Did.    Smith,  John  (curator  of  Kew  Gar- 

Econ.  Plants)        dens) 

T  nr  tf  <!,»ith      /Smith,  .Tames  (I775-I839)\  (joint 
J.  If  II.  Smith    --ij^n^tij  Horace  /     authors 

of  Bfjected  Addresses,  1812). 
J.  P.  Smith  .    .    Smith,  John  Pye  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    1774-1^-.! 
J.  W.Smith.    .    Smith,  John  Wni.(Eng.  legal  writer)  l.^K)-1845 
Jt.  II.  Smith.    .    Smith.MaryL.  Reilly(  Am.  poetess)  1K42- 
Percy  Smith      .    Smith,  Hen.  Percy  (Eng.  compiler)  182G?- 
S.  F.  Smith  .    .    Smith,  Samuel  Fr.  (Am.  divine)  .    .    1808-1895 
Sir  T.  Smith     .    Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  scholar)  .    1514-1577 
S.  S.  Smith   .    .    Smith,  Sam.  Stanhope  (Am.  divine)    1750-I8I9 
Sf/dne;/  Smith    .    Smith,  Sydney  (Eng.  essayist)    .    .    177I-I845 
Smollett    .    .    .    Smollett,  Tobias  George  ( Brit,  nov.)    1721-1771 
Smyth   . 


Smith,  Samuel  Fr.  (Am.  divine) 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  scholar)  . 
Smith,  Sam.  Stanhope  (Am.  divine) 
Smith,  Sydney  (Eng.  essayist)  .  . 
Smollett,  Tobias  George  ( Brit,  nov.) 
Smyth,  William  Henry  (Eng.  naval 

officer) 17S.S-l.S6o' 

Somerrille     .    .    Somerville,  William  (Eng.  poet)     .    1677-1742 
South    ....    South,  Robert  (Eng.  divine  and  au- 
thor)      16,31-1716 

Sonthfrn  .    .    .    Southern,  Thog.  (Brit,  dramatist)  .  iaW?-174r» 
Southey     .    .    .    Southey,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .    1774-1841 
SouthweU      .    .    Southwell,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    15UO-1.V.I.5 
Sot/er    ....    Soyer,  Alexia  (French  cook)    .    .    .  1S00?-1S.>S 
W.  Spalding     .    Spalding,  William  (Scotch  logician)    180'J-1859 
Sparks.    .    .    .    Sparks.  Jared  (Am.  historian)     .    .    178U-18(j(J 
Spectator.    ,    .    Spectator,    The    (Eng.    periodical 
edited    by  Addison,  Steele,  and 
others,  1711-1714). 
Speed    ....    Speed,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .    .    .  1542?-1620 
Spelma?i    .    .    .    Spelman,  Sir  Henry  (Eng,  antiq.)  .    1502-1641 
Spence  ....    Spence,  Ferrand  (English  trans.). 

[Lucian,  Lond.,  H'.S4.] 
J.  Spence  .  .  .  Spence,  Joseph  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  .  169.SM7GS 
//.  Sjteucer  .  .  Spencer,  Herbert  (Eng.  philns.)  .  .  1K20- 
/.  5.  Spencer  .  Spencer,  Ichabod  S.  (Am.  divine)  -  17!)S-1854 
./.Spencer  .  .  Spencer,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  it>30-](395 
Spenser  .  .  .  Spenser,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1552.''-1599 
SpotBwood    .    .    Spotswood,    or  Spotiswood,  John 

(Scot.  eccl.  hist.) 15G5-lfl39 

C,  Spragne  .  .  Sprague,  Charles  (Am.  poet)  .  .  .  17!)l-187.'i 
W,  B.  Spragne  Sprague,  Wm.  Buell  (Am.  divine) .  17;i.'»-l.s76 
Sprat  ....  Sprat,  Thomas ( Eng.  bp.  and  hist.)  l(j."G-I71.'! 
G.  Spring  .  .  Spring,  Gardiner  (Am.  clergyman)  17.'55-1873 
E.  G.  Squier     .    Squier,  Ephraim  George  (Am.  ar- 

chfBoIogist) 1.^21-1888 

Starkhouse  .  .  Stackhouse.  Thos.  (Eng.  clerg.)  .  .  16S(K1752 
A.  Stafford  .    .    Stafford,  Anthony  Ambrose  (Eng. 

writer) -1641 

Stniner  If  Bar-       fStainer,  John  >(  joint  editora  of    1840- 
rett     ....     "iBarrett,  W.  A./     Mus.  Diet.)  .    .    ISJS- 
Stallo    ....    Stallo,  John  B.  (Am.  physicist)  .    .    1823- 
A.  I'.  Stanley   .    Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (Dean  of 

Westminster) IS15-13S1 

T.  Stanley     .    .    Stanley,  Thomas  (Eog.  philos.  and 

poet) 1625-1678 

II.  Stansbunj    .    Stansbury,  Howard  (Am.  civil  en- 
gineer)     1S06-I8G3 

Stanyhnrst    .    .    Stanvhurst,  Richard  (Brit,  historian 

anil  poet) ]545?-lfi]S 

Stapleton  .    .    .    Stapleton,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)    .    1535-15ii8 
Starkie      .    .    .    Starkie,  Thos.  (Eng.  legal  writer)    .    17S2-l84y 
State  Papers     .    State  Papers  (of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ir.). 
State  Ti-ials  .    .    State  Trials  (of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ir.). 
Statutes  of  Mass.  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 
T.  Stnveley   .    .    Staveley,  Thos.  (Eng.  eccl.  writer)  .  -1GS3 
Stedman   .    .    .    Stedman.  John  Gabriel  (Brit,  mili- 
tary officer) 174.'i-1797 

E.  C.  Stedman  .    Stedman,  Edmund  C.  (Am.  poet)  .     J.s;';> 
Stuk    ....    Steele,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  eBsayist)     1G76-1729 
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Stpcren.^  .  ,  .  Steevenfl,  Geo.  (Eng.  commentator)  I'lMI-WX) 
Stephen     .    .    .    Steplien,  Henry  John  (Eng.  legal 

writer) 1787-1864 

J.  F.  Stephen    .    Stcphoii,  James   Fitzjamca   (Eng. 

legal  writer) 1829-1894 

Le.*lir  Sfephfn  .    Stephen,  Lcrtlic  (Eng.  literary  liiit.)    I8.T2- 
.Sir./.  Stephen  .    Stephen,  Sir  Jame8(Eng.  hiBtoriun)    178^-1859 
Stepney     .    .    .    Stepney,  George  (Eng.    poet  and 

Btateflman) 16ft1-1707 

.yfrrling    .    .    .    SterUug.  John  (Brit,  essayist)      .    .    IH06-1844 
Strrnherg  .    .    .    Sternberg,  Geo.  M.  (Am.  army  surg.)  18.'i8- 
Sterne  ....    Sterne,  Lawrence  (Eng.  humorouB 

writer) 1713-i;ri8 

Slernhnld  .  .  .  .Sternhold,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1.500?-1549 
J.Stcrtns  .  .  Stevens,  John  (Eng.  translator)  .  .  I(a»M726 
Ii.  L.  Stevenson  Stevenson,  Robert  L.  (Scot,  author)  1850-1H94 
Stewart  .  .  .  Stewart,  Dugald  (Scotch  metaph.)  ]75.'J-1«2.*1 
B.  Stewart  .  .  Stewart,  Balfour  (Brit,  physicist)  .  1H2.H- 
E.  Stilea  .  .  .  Stiles,  Ezra  (Am.  divine  and  hist.).  1727-1795 
J.  Still .  .  .  .  Still,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  au- 
thor)      I54.0-IC07 

Bp.  Stillingtieet  Stillingflect,  Bp.  Edward  (Eng.  di- 
vine)         1035-1699 

Slillman  ( The       Stillman,  J.  D.  Babcock  (Am.  phy- 

Ihrsi'.  in  Motion)    sician) 181!>- 

Srirlinff  .  .  .  Stirling,  Wm.  Alex.  (Scot,  poet)  .  l53(HGtO 
J.  II.  Stirling    .    Stirling,  Jamea  Hutchinson  (Scot. 

critic  and  philosopher)     1820- 

W.Stith    .    .    .    Stith,  William  (Am.  historian)    .    .    1689-1755 
Stocquehr     .    .    Stocqueler,      Joachim      Haywood 
(Eng.  author).  [Mil.  Encyc,  185^.] 
R.H.Stoddard    Stoddard,  Richd.  Hen.  (Am.  poet) .    isaj- 
Stokes  ....    Stokes,  Geo.  Gabriel  (Brit,  physi- 
cist)      1819- 

D.  Stokes  (IG59)     Stokes,  David  (Eng.  orientalist).     .    fl.  17th  c. 
.Stomhciige    .    .    (pseud,  of  J.  II.  Walsh). 
Stormonth     .    .    Stormonth,  James  (Scotch  philol. 

and  lexicog.) 1825-1882 

Story  ....  Story,  Joseph  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  .  .  1779-1845 
Bp.  Story  .  .  Story,  Bp.  Josiah  (Irish  divine)  .  .  1679?-175r 
Stoio  ....  Stow,  John  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  .  .  1525?-160i5 
Stowe  ....  Stowc,  Calvin  Ellis  (Am.  clerg.)  .  1802-1886 
J//S.  Stowe  .  .  Stowe,  Harriet  Beccher  (Am.  writ- 
er)      1811-1896 

Lord  Slow'dl    .    Stowell,  William  Scott,  Lord  (Eng. 

judge) 1745-1^% 

Stower  ....  Stower,  Charles  (Eng.  printer)  .  .  1779?-18]6 
EartofStraf-       Strafford,  Thos.  Wentworth,    Earl 

font  ....        of  (Eng.  statesman) 1593-1(;H 

Strauss  .  .  .  Strauss,  David  Friedr.  (Ger.  theol.)  1808-1874 
Strutt  ....  Strutt,  Joseph  (Eng.  antiquary).  .  174'.H802 
Striipe  .  .  .  .  Strype,  John  (Eng.  biographer)  .  .  164-3-1737 
G.Stuart  .  .  Stuart,  (filbert  (Scot,  historian)  .  .  1742-17.86 
M.  S'ltart  .  .  Stuart,  Moses  (Am.  theologian) .  .  1780-1852 
.'^tubhes      .    .    .    Stubbes,    Philip    (British    writer). 

[Antitomif  of'  Abuses,  15S3.] 
Sf nhhs  .    .    .    .    Stiibbs,  William  (Eng.  historian)    .    1825- 
Stiikeley    .    .    .    Stukeley,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquary)    .    1687-1765 
Suckling   .    .    .    Suckling,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .     .     1610-1641 
J.Sully     .    .    .    Sully,  James  (Eng.  metaphysician)     1812- 
Summari/oj)  D\i    Summary  on  Du  Bartas  (tr.  fr.  the 
Bartas  (1621)         French  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Lond., 
1621). 
Charles  .Sumner    Sumner,  Charles  (Am.  statesman)  .    1811-1874 
IV.  G.  Sumner  .    Sumner,  Wm.  Graham  (Am.  polit. 

economist) 1840- 

Z.  Sunderland  ,  Sunderland,  LeRoy  (Am.  essayist)  1802-ISS5 
Surrey  ....    Surrey,    Henry    Howard,   Earl    of 

(Eng.  poet) 1516?-1547 

S'cedenhorg  .  .  Swedenborg,  Emanuel  (Sw.  philoa.)  168.8-1772 
II.  Sweet  .    .    .    Sweet,  Henry.    [/'Aoiiedci,  Oxford, 

1877) 1S45?- 

Su'ift  ....  Swift,  Jonathan  (Brit,  author)  .  ,  iw;7-174.5 
Z.  Su-H't  .  .  .  Swift,  Zephaniah  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  1759-1823 
Su-inbume     .    .    Swinburne,  Algernon  Chas.  (Eng. 

poet) lai-- 

IT.  Swinburne   .    Swinburne.  Henry  (Eng.  traveler)      1752-1803 
John  Su'inton    .    Swinton,  John  (Scot,  journ.  in  Am.)  1800- 
Sydenham     .    .    Sydenham,  Floyer    (Eng.    essayist 

and  translator) 1710-1787 

Syd.    Soc.  Lex.    Sydenham  Society  Lexicon. 
Sylvester  .    .    .    Sylvester,  Joshua  (Eng.  poet,  and 

translatorofDu  Bartas)  .    .    .    .    156.3-1618 
J.  J.  Si/lvester  .    Sylvester,  James  Jos.  (Eng.  math.)      1814- 
/;.  Symmons .    .    Symmons,  Edward  ( Eng.  Royalist)        fl.  I64S 
J.  A.  Symonds  .    Symonds,  John   Addington   (Eng. 

writer) 1840-1803 

Tait Tait,  Peter  Guthrie  (Brit,  physicist 

and  mathematician) 1831- 

//.  F.  Talbot  .  Talbot,  Wm.  Henry  Fox  (Eng.  an- 
tiq. and  philol.)    1800-1877 

Tale  qfa  Usurer  (title  of  a  tale  in  English  Metrical 
Homilies,  about  13.111,  edited  by 
John  Small,  Edin.,  i^i2). 

Tale  of  Bcryn  .  (title  of  a  spurious  tale  of  15th 
cent.). 

Tale  of  Gamelyn  (called  also  Coke's  T.  of  G.,  and 
formerly  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 

Talfonrd  .    .    .    Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon  (Eng. 

poet  and  essavist) 1795-1854 

Tote      ....    Tale,  Nahum  (Eng.  poet)  .     .    .    .    1652-1715 

Tat/iam    .    .    .    Talham,  Edward  (Eng.  divine) .    .    1749-1834 

7'atler  ....  Tatler.  The  (Eng.  periodical  con- 
ducted by  Steele,  Addison,  and 
others) 1709-1711 

Taylor  i\G30)  .  Taylor.  John  (Eng.  "Woter  Poet"). 
[  Works,  1611,  1630.  Dnnk  and 
Welcome] 1580-1654 

A.  S.  Tavlor     .    Taylor,  Alfred  Swaine  (Eng.  legal 

writer).     [Med.  Jurisprudence]     .    1806-1880 

B.  Taylor      .    .    Taylor,  Bayard  (Am.  traveler  and 

author) 1825-1873 

H.  Taylor     .    .    Tavlor,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  draraatiet 

and  essayist) 1800-1886 

/.  Taylor  .    .    .    Taylor,  Isaac  (Eng. divine  and  phi- 

loeopher) 1787-1S65 
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/.  '/'(///or  (with     Taylor,  iHaac  (English  clergyman). 

name  of  work)      [  W,>rdH  i(  Places.    The  AlphalM]     1829- 
Jer.  Taylor  .    .    Taylor,  Jeremy  (Eng.  bishop  and 

author) 1613-1607 

John  Taylor  Taylor,  John  (Eng.  clergyman  and 

(17.55)      .    .    .        law  writer) 1703-1766 

y.  W.Taylor  .  Toylor,  .Nathaniel  Wm.  (Am.  theol.)  ]7>v;-185^ 
W.Taylor  .  .  Taylor,  William  (Eng.  liuthorj  .  .  17(i5-lN>; 
-Sic  W.  Tanple.  Temple,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  Btatcsman)  1628-ltXO 
Tennent    .    .    .    Tcnnent,  Sir  Jameii  EmeriRin  (Brit. 

author) ]W-18C» 

Tennyson  .  ,  Tennywin,  Alfred  (Eng.  poet)  ,  .  1809-1893 
Terfnv  m  Eng-    Terence  in  English  (trans,  by  Kich- 

lish  (li'M)  .    .       ard  Bernard,  15ti7:'-lC4I). 
Bp.Terrot    .    ,    Terrot,  Bp.  Chas.  Hughci  (English 

commentator) 1790-1S72 

E.Teny.  .  .  Terry,  Edward  (Eng.  traveler)  .  lyjOiT-lUJO? 
Testament  of         Tebtament   of    I^ove  (anon,    prose 

Lore  ....        treatise,  about  14<J0). 
Thackeray    .    .    Thockcroy,  Wm.  M.  (Eng.  nor.)    .    1811-lWW 
Thenh,ild  .    .    .    Theobald,  LewiB  (Eng.  ocholar)      .    HX8-1744 
Thirhnill.    .    .    Thiriwall,  Connop  (Eng.  divine)    .    1797-1875 
Thodcy      .    .    .    Thodey,     Samuel    (Brit,    divine). 

[Life  in  Death,  1853,1 
Thomas  (Med.       Thomas,    Joseph    (Am.    physician 

Diet.)     .    .    .       ond  editor) 1811-1891 

y.  G.  Thomas    .    ThomaB,  Theodore  Gaillard  (Am. 

phybieian) 1831- 

R.  Thompson     ,    Thompson,    Robert.      [Gardener's 

AssiKlant,  ]«9.] 
5.  Thomjison     .    Tliompson,  Silvanua  (Eng.  physi- 
cist). 
W.  Tliompson 

(1745)     .    .    .    Thompson,  "William  (Eng.  poet)     .  17J8?-1766 
Tliuiiison   .    .    .    Thomson,  James  (Scotch  poet)  .    .    170(H748 
Tin    tn    •.  7',,/  /Thomson,  Sir  Wni.\[A!/emPiiM   of 
inom.on^  '""  "iTait.  Peter  G.  /    Xat.  Phdos.] 

Ahp.  Thrmmm  .    Tliomson,  William  (Eng.  divine)    .    18I^189D 
J.  Thomson  .    .    Thomson,  James  (Brit.  math,  and 

physicist) 1822-1892 

Sir  W.  77tomson   Thomson,  Sir  William  (Brit-  physi- 
cist and  mathematician)  .    .    .    .    1834- 
ir.  M.  Thomson    Thomson,  Wm.  McClure  (Am.  di- 
vine)         1806- 

Thorcaii    .    .    .    Thoreau,  Henry  David  (Am.  nat- 
uralist and  writer) 1H17-1862 

T.  B.  Thorpe    .    Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs  (Am.  artist 

andaulhor) 1815-187** 

Thudidium   .    .    Thudichum,     John     Louis     Wm. 

(I-ng.  chemist  and  pathologist). 
Thynne      .    .    .    Thynne,  Francis  (Eng.  herald' and 

antiquary) I.H)?-1G08? 

Tickell  .    .    .    .    Tickell,  Thomaa  (Eng.  poet  and 

essayist)  1686-1740 

C.  P.   Tielf       Tiele,  Cornelia  PetrUB  (Dutch  hist. 

(Encyc.  Brit.)       writer) 1830- 

Titfam/     .    .    .    Tiffany,  Chas.  Louis  (Am.  jeweler)    1812- 
Tillots'on    .    .    .    Tillotson,John  (Eng.  archbishop)  .    i'>30-l(>"94 
Todd     ....    Todd,  Henry  John  (Eng.  biog,  and 

editor).    [Johnson's  Diet.,  ISIH]    .    17G3-1845 
H.A.Todd.    .    Todd,  Henry  A.  (Am.  educator)      .  lS54?- 
r   ;;a    n  (Todd.  Robert  Ben[Iev.>[/V(.w/'V.    1.801^-1>^'.'I 
lociasfji.     .    .     tBo^„„jan,  SirWilUam./     Anat.]     18ir^l8ya 
Todhvnter     .    .    Todhunter,  Isaac(Eug.  math.)  .    .    lSi0-lf>*4 
Tomlins     .    .    .    Tonilins,  Thomas  Edlyne  (Eng.  le- 

gal  writer).  [Law  Diet.,  1810)  .  1762-1S41 
Tninlinson  .  .  Tomlinson,  Chas.  (Eng.  physicist).  1808-1897 
Tooke  ....  Tooke,  John  Home  (Eng.  philol.)  .  17.36-1812 
T.  Tnnke  .  .  .  Tooke.  Tho3.  (Eng.  polit.  economist)  1774-1-S.W 
W.  Tooke.  .  .  Tooke.  Wm.  (Eng.  writer).  [A'cftjitO  1744-1820 
Tookrr  .    .    .    .    Tooker,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .    .  -1620 

Toone    ....    Toone,Wm.(Eng.compiler).['7/os3. 

o/Obs.aud  Uncom.  Words,  1>C2.] 
Topsdl .    .    .    .    Topsell,  Edward  (English  writer), 

[Hist,  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  1607.]        fl.  1607 
Tot  ten  .    .    .    .    Totten,Beujamin  J.  (Am.  naval  of- 
ficer).   [Xaval  Dict.,\M\\   .    .    .    1806-1877 
Tovey    ....    Tovey,  Charles  (Eng.  wine    mer- 
chant).    [Wine  and    Wine   Coun- 
tries, 1S62.] 
Townclnj  Myst.     Towneley  Mysteries  (ab.  1450). 
G.  Townscnd     .    Townsend,    George    (Eng.    divine 

and  author) 1788-1857 

J.  Trapp  .    .    .    Trapp,  Joseph  (Eog.  poet  and  es- 
sayist)       1679-1747 

Travis  ....    Travis,  John  (Eng.  surgeon,  cited 

from  Penny  Cyc). 
Trench ....    Trench,    Abp.    Richard    Chenevii 

(Brit,  poet  and  scholar)  ....  1807-189G 
W.S.  Trench  .  Trench,  Wm.  Steuort  (Brit,  author)  1808-1872 
Trendelenburg  .    Trendelenburg,     Friedrich    Adolf 

(Ger.  philosopher) 160S-1S72 

Trerelyan      .    .    Trevelyan,  George  Otto  (Eng.  poli- 
tician and  author) 1838- 

Trialoffhe 

Regicides  .    .    (cited  in  State  Trials.  IGfiO). 
A.Trollope  .    .    Trollope.  Anthony  (Eng.  novelist)      181M8S2 
Mrs.  Trollope    .    Trollope,  Frances  Milton  (Eng.  au- 
thor)         1780-1863 

Troubles nf  Queen  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  no- 
Elizabtlh  (1639)     body,  or  Troubles  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (an  historical  play,  written 
by  Thomafl  Leywood,  1639). 
,/.  T.  Trowbridge  Trowbridge,  John  T.  (Am.  author)    1S27- 
Ti-wnbult  .    .    .    Trumbull,    John  (Amer.   satirical 

poet) 1750-1S31 

B.  Trumbull .    .    Trumbull.  Benjamin  (Am.  divine 

and  author) 1735-1320 

A.  Tucker  .  .  Tucker,  Abraham  (Eng.  metaphy- 
sician, pseud.  E.  Search) .  .  .  .  17tl5-I774 
J.Tucker.  .  .  Tucker,Jo6iah  (Brit,  divine)  .  .  .  iai-1799 
T\dly  ....  Tully,  William  (Am.  physician)  .  1785-18S9 
Turben-ile  .  .  Turbervile,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .15.30-1600? 
R.  Tunibull  .    .    Turnbull,     Robert    (Scotch-Amer. 

clergyman) '  .    .    .    .    1809-1877 

Turner.  .  .  .  Turner.  Edward  (Eng.  chemist)  .  1797-]>37 
I'umer  ....    Turner,  Wm.  (Eng.  ptiys.and  nat.;  -156* 
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S.  Tiii-iifr  .    .    .    Turner.  Sharon  (Eng.  historian  and 

philologist) ir6^I>^7 

Tiaser  ....  Tusser,  Thos.  (Eng.  poet  and  agri- 
cultural writer) 15].i?-15.s0? 

Prof.  H.  Tuttle     Tuttle,  Herbert  (Am.  hist,  writer) .    :>Ut>- 
Sir  R.  Twistien     Twisdeii.  Sir  Roger  (Erg.  antiq.)    .    1J97-1(;:2 
Tu-o  y.  Kins.    .    Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (a  plar  ascr. 

to  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher). 
Ti/lor    ....    Tylor,     Edward     Burnett     (Eng. 

archieologist  and  ethnologist) .    .    1S32- 
Tyndale    .    .    .    Tyndale,  'WiUiam  (Eng.  reformer, 

and  translator  of  the  Bible).  .  .  I4fi4-15.'W 
Tyndall  .  .  .  Tyndall.  John  (Brit,  phvslcist)  .  .  iwjl-lsga 
J).A.Tyng.  .  Tyng,  Dudley  A.  (Am.  lawyer)  .  .  ]76(M«2!1 
Tsfrichitt   .    .    .    Tyrwhitt,  Thomas  (Eng.  criticj  .    .    17a>-17.s6 

Vt/all    ....    Udall.  Nicholas  (Eng.  teacher  and 

dramatist) l.iO*H.Vl4 

Upton  (Tactics)     I'pton,  Emory  (Am.  majorgeneral)    IS.'^t-ls.sl 

Vre I're,  Andrew  (Scotch  chemist)    .    .    177.S-1857 

■Urqvhart .  .  .  Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas  (Scotch  poli- 
tician).   [Trans,  of  liabdaisl    .    .  1605?-1G60 

V.  S.  Censiis      .    t'nited  States  Census,  I.ssi}. 

V.  S.  Const.  .  .  United  States  Constitution.  See 
Constitution. 

iT.  S.  Disp.  .    .    United  States  Dispensatory. 

U.  S.  Int.  Hei:  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Statutes      .    .        Statutes. 

V.  S.  Pharm.    .    United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

U.  S.  Statutes    .    United  States  Stotutes. 

Vsher    ....    Usher,  James  (Eng.  archbishop)     .    15S0-1656 

Vanhniffh  .    .    .    Vanbrugb,  Sir  John  (Eng.  dram.)  .  1066-1726 
J/.  Van  Laun    .    Van  Laun,  Henri  (Fr.  tr.  in  Eng). 
l'attd(2'ran$.)     Vattel,  de,  Emmeric  (Swiss  publi- 
cist)    1714-1767 

E.  Vau/jhnn.    .    Vaughan.  Edmund  (Eng.  divine)  1611?-lfi(;o? 

Jf.  Vaugftan      .    Vaughan,  Henry  (Brit,  poet)  .     .     .  1621-1G9.5 

Ji.  Vaughan  .  .  Vaughan,  Rowland  (Brit,  trans.)  .  fl.  17th  c. 
Jt.  A.  Vaughan     Vaughan.  Robert  Alfred  (Eng.  poet 

and  reviewer) 2823-185" 

Vegetiiis  iTrans.)  Vegetius,    Flavius    Renatus    (Lat. 

military  writer) fl.  385 

Venner      .    .    .    Venner.  Tobias  (Eng.  physician)    .  1577-1660 

A.  K.  Vtfn-Ul    .    Verrill.  Addison  Emery  (Am.  zo5l.)  ]tf3ft- 

Verstegan  .  .  Verstegan,  Richard  (Eng.  antiq.)  .  -I63.i? 
Vicura  .    .    .    .    Vicars.John(Eng.  divine  and  trans.)  1582-1U52 

Virchow   .    .    .    Virchow,  Rudolf  (Ger.  phy^ioI.)     .  ]S21- 

I'l.eji     ....    Vives,  Juan  Luis  (Sp.  scholar)    .    .  1402-1540 

Waddell  .  .  .  Waddell,  John  Alex.  Low  {civil  en- 
gineer)         1S54- 

J!.  F.  ^^'ade  .    .    Wade.    Benjamin    Franklin    (Am. 

statesman) 1800-1878 

Vagner     .    .    .    Wagner,  Rudolf    Johannes    (Ger. 

chemist) LSSS-ISSO 

n.Wagata^e  .  Wagstalfe.  William  (Eng.  phys.)  .  16S5-1725 
fVake  ....  Wake.  William  (Eng.  a^cllbi^hop).  1672-1737 
Wakejield  .  .  Wakefield.  Gilbert  (Eng.  theol.).  .  I'.W-lfiOl 
Walker  .  .  .  Walker,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)  17;32-l.S(ir 
iJr.  »'a/*«.- (1078)  Walker,  Anthony  (English  divine)  I629?-1700? 
J^.A.  IFalker  .  Walker.  Francis  Amasa  (Am.  polit- 
ical economist)     1840-1897 

A.  R.  WaUace  .  Wallace,  Alfred  Russel  (Eng.  trav- 
eler and  ornithologist) 1822- 

Jj.  M.  WaUace.    Wallace,  Donald  Mackenzie  (Scotch 

author).     [Russia] 1841- 

£,.  Wallace   .    .    WaUace,  Lewis(Am. author).  [Ben- 

my] I.S27- 

n'oller.  .  .  .  Waller,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet) .  .  .  160S-1&S7 
ifailia  ....    Wallis,  John  (Eng.  mathematician 

and  irrammarian) ]6I6-17fi-1 

WaipoU  .  .  .  Walpole,  Horace  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1717-17ii7 
WaWt  ....    Walsh,  Robert  (Am.    author  and 

journalist) ];84-185'J 

.J.N.  WaUh  .    .    Walsh.  John  Henry  (Eng.  writer 

on  sports,  pseud.  Stonehenge)     .    1810-lSSS 
H'.  HVi/iA      .    .    WnUh,  William  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    1063-1707 
Walton      .    .    .    Walton,  Izaak (Eng.  writer).  [Com- 
pute Angler]     1.5IVi-lfi83 

Up.  Warbfirton  Warburton.  Bp.  Wm.  (Eng.  author)  101ts-I77» 
H'ai-d  ....  Ward.  John  (Kng.  writer)  .  .  .  .  ie79:'-1758 
A.  W.  Ward     .    Ward.    Adolplius    William    (Eng. 

writer) ]M.'?7- 

/}p.  Ward  .  .  Ward.  Bp.  Seth  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  lG17:-'-16fia 
K.Ward.  .  .  Ward,  Edward  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  16(»?-I731 
L.  F.  Ward  .    ,    Ward.  Lester  Frank  (Am.  scientific 

wnter).    {Dunamic  Sociology) .    ..    1841- 
MrB.  Humphry     Ward,  Mrs.   Humphry  (Eng.  au- 

Ward     .    .    .       thor) 1851- 

Ji.  J'.  Wartl .  .  Ward,  Robert  Plumer  (Eng.  states- 
man and  juriitt) 17CJ-1846 

.•famufl  Ward   .    Ward.  Samuel  (Kng.  theologian)    .  -I(M3 

/'.  Ward  .  .  .  Wojd.  Thomas  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1652-1708 
W.  II.  Ward     .    Waril.  William  Hayes  (Am.  Assyr- 

lologist) Ift-JS- 

*W.  Warde    .    .    Worde.  Williom.    [Secretn  of  J'hy- 
ftr»,  trtns.  from  Fr.,  Lend.,  Ij.j8.] 
•SVamer     .    .    .    Warner.  William  (Eng.  poet) .    .     ]O.V*^?-160S? 
C.JJ.  Warner  .    Warner,  Charies  Dudley  (Am.  au- 
thor)      Ij;i20- 

Warren  .  .  .  Warren.  Snmucl  (Brit,  author)  .  .  IM'7-1h77 
J.  Wfirton  .  .  Wortnn,  Joneph  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1722-HNi 
T.  Warton  .  .  Warton,  Thomni  (Eng.  poet) .  .  .  1728-1790 
Wnie    ....    Wa«c.  ('hristoiiher  (Eng.  cIa*Bical 

"cholar) -inilO 

£.  Waihhum  .  Wo«hhurn,  Emory  (Am.  lawyer)  .  ]mt~]HT7 
^OMhington  .    .    Washington,  George  (Prcs.  U.  S.)  .    1732-17W 


(Quoted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

K.  Waterhouse.  Waterhouse.  Edward  (Eng.author)  16r.<-167n 
Waleiland  .  .  Watcrlund,  Daniel  (Eng.  author)  .  16.\'^^]74n 
Waterton  .    .    .    Waterton,  Charles  (Eng.  naturalist)  1782-1865 

Bp.  ir<irsoH(]fiOj)  Watson,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  divine)     1737-1816 

Sir  T.  Watson  .  Watson.  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  phys.)  .  17a2-18H2 
W.  Watson   .    .    Watson.  William  (Eng  author)       .  -10i« 

Watta   ....    Watts,  Henry  (Eng.  chemist)     .    .    1S2.J-1SS4 

I.  Watts    .    .    .    Watts,  Isaac  (Eng.  divine  and  poet)    1674-I74S 

R.  Watts  .    .    .    Watts,  KoberttAm.  anatomist)  .    .    IS12-I>67 

Wat/laJid .    .    .    Wayland,    Francis    (Amer.    moral 

philosopher) 1706-1805 

Weale  ....    Weale,  John  (Eog.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher)   17'.>1-1S(;2 

Z>.  Wtfbater   .    .    Webster,  Daniel  (Amer.  stateainun 

and  orator) 1782-1852 

J.Webster     .    .    Webster,  John  (Eng.  dramatist) .    16th-17thc. 

Wedgwood    .    .    Wedgwood.  Hensleigh  (Eng.  philol.)  1SI15- 

Weever      .     .    .    Weever,  John  (Eng.  antiquarian)  .    1576-16.12 

Weixbach  .    .    .    Weisbach,  Julius  (Ger.  math.)    .    .    1806-1871 

Sir  A.  Weldon  .    Weldon,   Sir    Anthony    (Eng.  au- 
thor)     15y0?-1656? 

J.  S.  Wells    .    .    Wells.JohnSoelbergCEng.cphthal- 
niolagiit). 

Wels/ord  .    .    .    Welsford,  Henry  (Eng.  author)  .    .    IRIO- 

Welwood  .    .    .    Welwood,  James  (Scotch  physician)  16.52-1716 

Wesley  ....    Wesley,    John    (Eng.    founder  of 

Methodism) 17a3-1791 

West      ....    We.-it,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .    .  -1742 

G.  West    .    .    .    West.  Gilbert  (English  poet    and 

translator) 1706?-1756 

B.  F.  Westcott .    Westcott.  Brooke  Foss  (Eng.  bibli- 
cal scholar) 1825- 

Westminster 
Catechism  .    ,    Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

Westm.  Rev.      .    Westminster  Review  (a  Lond. quar- 
terly, founded  l'^_M). 

Wharton  .    .    .    Wharton,  Francis  (Am.  jurist)  .    .    1820-1839 

Wharton   (Law    Wharton.  John  J.  S.  (Eng.  barris- 
Dict.)     .    .    .        ter  and  legal  writer) 18]fi?-18fi7 

H.  Wharton  .    .    Wharton,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .    .     1664-]C'.l.5 

Whately   .    .    .    Whately,  Richard  (abp.  of  Dublin)    17S7-lsn,'! 

W.  Whately  .    .    Whately,  William  (Eng.  divine)     .    I583-16.09 

Wheaton  .    ,    .    Wheaton,    Henry    (.\m.    publicist 

and  diplomatist) 1785-1348 

Wheatstone  .    .    Wheatsione,     Sir    Charles     (Eng. 

physicist) 1802-1875 

Wheicell   .    .    .    WhewtU,  William    (Eng.    philos- 

and  scholar) 1794-lSfi6 

B.Whirhcote    .    Whichcote,  Benj.  (Eng.  divine)     .  1610?-108;J 

E.  P.  Whipple  .    Whipple,  Edwin  Percy  (Am.  essay- 
ist and  critic)    .    .    '. 1S19-18SC 

WJiiskaw .    .    .    Wliishaw.    James    (Eng.    lawj'er). 
[latr  Diet.,  Lond..  l.S3(l.] 

Whiston     .    .    .    Whiston.  William  (Eng.  divine  and 

niatliematicinn ) 1G67-1752 

Whitaker  .    .    .    Whitaker.    Tobias    (Eng.    phvs.). 

[Blond  of  Grape. 'Lon(i.,l[%^i  .   fl.  1G20-1671 

J.  Whitaker.    .    Whitaker,  John  (Eng.  divine  and 

antiq.) 1735-1808 

Whitby      .    .    .    Whitby.  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    1638-1726 

Gilbert  White    .    White,  Gilbert  (Eng.  divine  and 

naturalist) 1720-1793 

James  White     .    White,  Jas.  (Brit,  divine  and  hist.).    1S0G-1S62 

James  White     ,    White,  James  (Eng.  veterinary  sur- 
geon).   [FarrierUt  1.S1.5.] 

R.  G.  Wliite  .    .    White,  Richard  Grant  (Am.  author)  1821-1885 

Whit^bot      .    .    Whitefoot  (Minutes  in  posth.  works 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne). 

Whitehead    .    .    Whitthiad.  William  (Eng.  poet)     .    1715-1785 

/*.  Whitehead  .    Whitehead,  Paul  (Eng.  poet  and 

satirist) 1709?-17*4 

W/titclocke    .    .    Whitelocko,  Bulstrodc  (Eng.  states- 
man)         1605-1676 

Whiter.    .    .    .    Whiter,    Walter    (Eng.    Iciicog.). 
[Cniv.  Etiimol.  Hirt.,  ISftHMl.] 

Whitgi/'t    .    .    .    Whitgift.  John  (Eng.  archbishop)  .    1530-1G04 

Whiting    .    .    .    Whiting,    Nicholas.     [Albino   and 
Ihllnnia,  lti:!7.] 

Whitlock  .    .    .    WliUIock.  Richard  (Eng.  phys.)  .    1G16?-1673? 
J.D.  Whitney  .    Whitney.  Josiah  Dwight( Am.  geol.)  181!)-1896 

.Vrs.  Whitney    .    Whitney.  Adeline  D.  Train  (Am. 

author) 1824- 

W.  D.  Whitney     Whitney.    AVilliam    Dwight  (Am. 

philolugist) 1827-1894 

Whittier    .    .    .    Whittier,    John     Greenlcaf    (Am. 

poet) 1S07-1892 

Whitworth    .    .    Whitworth,  George  Clifford.    [An- 
•ilo-Lulion  Ihrt.,  Lond.,  18S.V] 

J.  Whiticorth    .    Whitworth.  Joseph  (Eng.  mecha- 
nician)   I805?-1887 

mole  Duty  of 
Afan  ....    (author  unknown). 

Wiederfheim  Wictlersheim.  Robert    Ernst    Edu- 

«rd((;er.  anatomist) 184,8- 

Wilbfrforce  .    .    Wilberforcc.  Wm.(Eng.Ilhilanth^o- 
pist  and  statesman) 175&-1833 

P,.G.  Wilder    .    Wilder,  Burt  Green  (Am.  anatomist 

and  phy Biologist) 1841- 

Wilhelm    .    .    .    Wilhelm,     Thomas.      [.1/(7.    Did., 
Phiia..  ISSt.l 

W.Wilkif     .    .    Wilkie.  William  (Scotch  epic  poet)     1721-1772 

Bp.  Wilkin^  .    .    Wilkins,  Up.  John  (Eng.  divine)     .    1614-1072 

I).  WiikivM    .    .    Wilkins,  David  (Eng.  author)    .    .    ltKi5-]745 

Wilkineon.    .    .    Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardncr(Eng. 

Egyptologist) 1707-187:' 

Willinm  of  (a  poem  in  the   .Midland    dialect. 

J'olatu: .    .    .        partly  trans,  from    the    French, 
obout  1300/ 


(luoted  in 

Diet,  as 

(;.  H.  Witliama 

H.  Jf.  Williams 

M.  Wilfiamx.  . 
Sir  R.  Williams 
S.   W.  Williams 

Willis    .... 

Willt.<  tf  Clem- 
en fa  (The 
I'latinotype)  . 

Wilson  .... 

Arthur  Wilson  . 
D.  Wihon  .  . 
G.  WiUon     .    . 

II.  B.  Wilson     . 

J.  Z.  Wilson  .    . 

John  Wilson .    . 

Prof.  Wilson     . 

SirT.  Wilson    . 

Gov.  Winthrop 

Sir  R.  Winicood 
Wirt     .... 

Wiseman  .    .    . 

Card.  Wiseman 

Withals(\mS)  . 
Wither  .  .  . 
Withering     .    . 

W.  Withington. 

Wit's  Recrea- 

(i"o7i.'i(1654)  . 
Wodhnll  .  .  . 
Wodroephe    .    . 

Wolcntt      .  .  . 

O.  Wolcolt  .  . 

C.  Wo{fe    .  .  . 

Wol/aston  .  . 

r.  V.  WoUaslon 

W.  II.  Wollaston 

Wolsey.    .    .    . 

Wood  .... 
Wood    .... 

II.  C.  Wood  .  . 
•J.  G.  Wood  .    . 

Wood  ^-  Bnche 
J.  Woodbridge. 

Woodward  .  . 
S.  Woodworth  , 
Woolsey    .    .    . 

Bj7.  Woolton     . 

Wordsworth 
C.  Wordsworth 

John  Worthing- 

ton     .... 

Sir  IL  Wotton  . 

ir.  Wotton    .    . 

Wot'/     .... 

Wra.rall    .    .    . 

Bp.  Wren  .  . 
Wright.  .  .  . 
W(/ntt  .... 
Wycherley     .    . 

WyclO'.    .    .    . 

Sir  J.  Wynne    . 

Yarrrll  .  .  . 
Vrlrerton  .  .  . 
Miss  Yunge   .    , 


romn 
C.A. 


J.  Young  . 
Yidt.    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Williams,  (ieorgc  Huntington  (Am. 

mineralogist) 1806?- 

Willianis.  Helen  fliaria  (Eng.  au- 
thor).    [L^'tters from  France]    .     .     17(2-1827 
Williams,  Monier  (Eng  orientalist)    Isiy- 
Williams,  Sir  Roger  (Eng.  mil.  hitit.)  -Ij'jj 
Williams,  Samuel  Wells  (Am.  Chi- 
nese scholar) 1812-18W 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker  (.^m.  poet 
and  journalist) lisntr-1867 

f Willis.  W.,  Jr.l  [  Tfie  Platinotype, 

\Clements.  /     IS'^i.] 

Wilson,  Erasmus  (English  medical 

writer) I8ii9-]8,'i4 

Wilson,  Arthur  (Eng.  historian)  .  15'.V^I652 
Wilson,  Daniel  (Brit,  archseologist)  1816-1892 
Wilson.    George    (Scotch    chemist 

and  physician) 1818-1859 

Wilson,  Henry  Bristow  (Eng.  di- 
vine and  author) 1S03-1S83 

WiUon.  John  Leighton  (Am.  mis- 

''ionary) 1800-1886 

Wilson,  John  (Am,  printer  and  ou- 

thor).    [Punctuation,  1S50]  .    .    .    1802-1868 
Wilson,     John     (Scotch     author, 

pseud.  Christopher  North)  .    .    .    17S5-1854 
Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  (English  states- 
man)       1520?-158l 

Winthrop.  John  (Governorof  Mass. 

Colony) 1588-1649 

Winwood,  Ralph  (Eng.  statesman)  lfi64?-I6I7 
AVirt.  William  (Am.  lawyer)  .    .    .    17r2-1834 
Wiseman.  Richard  (Eng.  surgeon). 
[Treatment  of  Wounds,  Mili]     .     .   fl.  17th  c. 
Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen 

(Eng  cardinal) 1S02-1S65 

WithaU.  John.    [Diet.,  ]5(V'^.  1608.] 

Wither,  George  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    .    1588-1667 

Withering,  William    (Eng.  writer 

on  natural  science) 1749-1799 

Withington.  William  (Am.  clergy- 
man and  writer), 
(a  compilation  of  poems  and  epi- 
grams, attrib.  to  George  Herbert). 
WodhuU.  Michael  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    174I.V-1816 
Wodroephe,  John.    [True  Marrow 

ofFrenrh,  102-'}.] 
Wolcott.  John  (Eng.  satirist)  .    .    .    17.-J8-1819 
Wolcott,  Oliver  (Am.  statesman)    .    17«»-I833 
Wolfe,  Charles  (Irish  poet)     .    .    .    1791-1833 
Wollaston,  WiUiam    (Eng.   divine 

and  author) l&yJ-I724 

Wollaston,  Thomas  Vernou.  [1'«jv 

ation  of  Species,  IHoH.] 
Wollaston.    William    Hydt    (Eng. 

naturalist  and  philosopher)  .    .    .    17*>J-1&I8 
Wolsey,    Thomas    ( Eng.    cardinal 

and  statesman) ]47I-153rt 

Wood,  Alphonso  (Am.  botanist)  .  1810-1881 
Wood,  .\nthony.    [flist.  of  Oxford 

Unir.\ ]lj.T2-16a5 

Wood,  Horatio  C.  (.\m.  physician)     1:>41- 
Wood.  John  George  (iinglibh  natu- 
ralist)   1827-1889 

/Wood, George  B.>  [(7.  S.  Dispensa-  1797-1879 
iBache.  Franklin. i  foci/.  15th  ed.]  1792-1864 
Woodbridge.  Juhn  (Eng. clergyman 

in  America) 1614-1691 

Woodward,  John  (Eng.  geologist)  .  HJ6.J-1728 
Woodworth,  Samuel  (Am.  poet)  .  1785-1842 
Woolsey.  Theodore  Dwight  (Am. 

clergyman  and  author)     ....    1801-1889 
Woolton,     Bp.    John.      [Christian 

Manuel,  1576] 153.i?-]593? 

Wordsworth,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .    177l>-18.X) 
Wordsworth,  Christopher  (Eng.  di- 
vine)         1807-1885 

Worthington.  John  (Eng.  writer)    .    161.8-1671 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  diploma- 
tist and  author)    15l»-1639 

Wotton,     William     (Eng.    divine, 

critic,  and  historian) li»M726 

Woty,  William  (Enj;.  poet).  [iVfw.-' 

Adrice.    lilossoms  at'  I/elicon.]     .  -1791 

Wraxall.  Sir  Nathaniel  Wm.  (Eng. 

author) 1751-1831 

Wren,  Bp.  Matthew  (Eng.  divine)      ]5SiVH>67 
Wright,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)      1^10-1877 
WyaU,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    15(VHW2 
Wvchcrley,  William  (Eng.  drama- 
tist)   ir,40?-1715 

Wyclif,  John  (Eng.  reformer,  and 
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LANGUAGES  KINDRED  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

§  1.  Anglo -Saxon,  Teutonic,  Indo-European.  The  Engliah  language  is  the  de- 
BCendaiit  and  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  lost  very  much  of  the 
inflection,  and  very  many  of  the  words,  whicli  belonged  to  the  old  language  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  borrowed  words  very  largely,  to  the  extent  even  of  half  its 
vocabulary,  from  other  languages,  especially  the  French  and  the  Latin.  Yet  all  the 
inflections  that  remain  in  it,  and  most  of  its  formative  endings,  the  pronouns  and 
particles,  and,  in  general,  the  words  which  are  in  most  frequent  and  familiar  use, 
have  come  to  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  all  its  mixture  of  foreign  elements,  it 
is  still  a  Teutonic  language,  like  the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  others. 
These,  again,  make  one  branch  in  that  great  family  of  languages,  which,  as  It  extends 
from  India  westward,  and  covers  nearly  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  is  called  Indo- 
European.  Among  all  families  of  kindred  tongues,  the  Indo-European  is  preeminent, 
both  for  tlie  perfection  of  its  organic  structure,  and  for  the  value  of  its  literary  mon- 
uments. The  parent  of  the  whole  family,  tlie  one  primitive  Indo-European  language, 
has  left  no  such  monument  of  itself  ;  but  its  forms  and  roots  may  be  made  out,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  scientific  comparison  of  the  languages  which  are  descended  from 
it.     The  main  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  are  the  following  :  — 

§  2.  I.  The  Indian.  The  Sanskrit  of  the  four  Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Brahman  religion,  is  more  ancient  than  the  common  or  classical  Sanskrit.  Even  the 
latter  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  common  life  as  early  as  the  tliird  century 
before  Christ.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Prakrit  dialects,  one  of  which,  the  Pali^  is 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  Farther  India.  These,  in  their 
turn,  were  succeeded  by  the  modem  idioms  of  Northern  Hindostan,  — tlie  Bengali, 
Mahrati,  Guzerati,  and  others.  The  Hindoostnnee  (or  Urdii,),  formed  in  the  camps 
and  courts  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  is  largely  intermixed  with  Per- 
sian and  Arabic.  The  widely  scattered  Gypsies  speak,  with  great  diversity  of  dialect, 
f.  language  which  is  clearly  of  Indian  stock. 

§  3.  II.  The  Iranian.  To  this  branch  belong  ;  1.  The  Zejid,  which  is  believed  to 
kave  been  the  language  of  ancient  Bactria,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Avesta,  or  sacred 
writings  of  the  Paraees.  2.  The  Old  Persian^  which  is  seen  in  the  cuneiform  (or 
arrow-headed)  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  modern  Persian  has  lost  nearly 
all  the  ancient  inflection,  and  with  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  adopted  a  multitude 
cf  words  from  the  Arabic.  Other  languages  belonging  to  this  branch  are  those  of 
the  Kurds,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Ossetes  (in  the  Caucasus).  The  An7ie7iian  (ancient 
and  modern),  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Iranian  family,  is  now  recognized 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The  Indian  and  Iranian  are 
offeen  classed  together  as  forming  the  Indo-Persiau,  or  Aryan,  branch  of  our  family. 

§  4.  III.  The  Greek.  Of  its  numerous  dialects,  the  first  to  receive  literary  cul- 
ture was  the  Old  Ionic,  or  Epic,  followed  by  tne  ^olic,  tlie  Doric,  the  New  Ionic, 
and  finally  the  Attic,  which  became  at  length,  though  with  some  change  of  form,  the 
common  language  of  literature  and  society.  It  is  represented  now  by  the  Romaic^ 
or  Modem  Greek.  The  Albanian,  spoken  in  a  large  part  of  modern  Greece,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Iltyrian.  It  is  not  a  near  relative  of  the 
Greek,  but  is  commonly  accounted  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
Its  position  and  relations,  however,  are  still  very  obscure. 

§  B.  IV.  The  Italic.  This  is  often  joined  witli  the  preceding,  as  the  Greco-Italic, 
or  Classical,  branch,  but  this  classification  is  unsound.  The  Italic  branch  is,  in  many 
respects,  not  so  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  as  to  the  Celtic.  The  most  important 
member  of  the  Italic  branch  is  the  Latin.  Closely  akin  to  this  were  the  other  Italic 
languages  —  tlie  Oscan,  I'mbrian,  etc.  —  in  Central  Italy.  The  modem  descendants 
of  the  Latin  are  called  the  Romance  languages.  They  are  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Catalan  (eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Balearic  Islands,  etc.,  and  the 
former  county  of  Roussillon  in  Southern  France),  the  Provencal  (of  Southern  France, 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  literary  language),  and  the  French  (originally  the  pop- 
ular dialect  of  Northern  France).  All  these  contain  a  small  proportion  of  Teutonic 
words,  brought  in  by  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  But 
another  Romance  language  —  that  of  the  Wallachians,  the  descendants  of  the  Ro- 
manized Dacians  —  is  largely  intermixed  with  borrowed  words,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  tribes.  The  term  Rhuto-Rnmanic  language  is  applied  collect- 
ively to  several  Swiss  dialects  spoken  in  Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  and  Friaul. 

§  6.  V.  The  Celtic.  This  branch  is  divided  by  strongly  marked  differences  into 
two  sections :  1.  The  Gaelic,  including  the  Irish  (or  native  language  of  Ireland), 
the  Erse  (or  Highland  Scotch),  and  the  Manx  (the  corrupt  idiom  of  the  Isle  of  Man). 
The  last  two  are  little  more  than  dialects  of  the  Irish.  2.  The  Britannic,  including 
the  Cymric,  or  Welsh  (the  native  language  of  Wales),  the  Cornish  (which  was  spoken 
in  Cornwall,  but  went  out  of  use  in  the  last  century),  and  the  Armorican,  or  Bas- 
Breton  (still  spoken  in  the  French  province  of  Brittany,  the  ancient  Armorica).  The 
oldest  manuscript  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  belong  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
for  tho  Cymric,  tlie  oldest  which  are  at  all  copious  are  three  or  four  centuries  later. 

§  7.  VI.  ThL'  Slavonic.  The  earliest  monument  is  the  incomplete  version  of  the 
Bible,  nuid«  in  tha  ninth  century,  by  the  Greek  missionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius, 


into  the  Old  Slavonic  (often  called  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  or  Old  Bulgarian),  thd 
idiom  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians  of  that  time.  This  widely  diffused  class  of  languages 
divides  itself  into  two  principal  sections:  1.  The  South-eastern  Slavonic,  including 
the  Russian,  the  Ruthenian  (in  Galicia),  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  three  Illyrian 
idioms,  Servian,  Croatian,  and  Slorcnic.  'I.  The  Western  Slavonic,  including  the 
Polish,  the  Bohemian  (with  the  Moravian  and  Slovack  dialects),  the  Lusatian  or 
Wendish,  and  the  extinct  Polabian. 

§8.  VIL  The  Baltic.  The  most  important  language  of  this  family  is  the  XiVA?/- 
anian,  which  has  no  monuments  older  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
which  has  preserved  in  a  surprising  degree  the  ancient  inflection  and  structure.  To 
the  same  stock  belong  the  Lettish  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  which  is  much  less  ancient 
in  its  form,  and  the  Old  Prussian,  which  was  once  spoken  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
east  of  the  Vistula,  but  became  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  connection 
between  this  and  the  preceding  branch  is  such  that  they  are  often  classed  together  aa 
the  Letto-Slavic  languages. 

§  9.  VIII.  The  Teutonic.  Here  again  the  earliest  monument  is  a  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  Ulfilas,  an  Arian  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  into  his  native  Gothic 
(or  Mceso-Gothic),  the  language  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  Goths  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  This  work  is  preserved  only  in  fragments,  but  these  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  philologist.  The  Teutonic  languages  are 
distinguished  as,  — 

§  10.  1.  The  Gothic,  almost  the  only  monument  of  which  is  the  Bible  translation 
of  Ulfilas.  Some  remarkable  agreements  between  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  have 
caused  many  scholars  to  include  these  two  languages  in  a  single  class,  the  East  Ger- 
manic. 

§11.  2.  ThQ  Norse,  OT  Scandinavian.  ThB  Old  Norse  is  s^lso  CB\\e6.  Old  Icelandic^ 
as  most  of  its  abundant  literature  (Eddas,  Sagas,  etc.)  was  composed  in  Iceland.  The 
oldest  manuscripts  ni  which  it  is  preserved  are  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  many  of 
its  productions  are  of  earlier  origin,  going  back  even  to  the  heathen  times  of  Scandi- 
navia. The  modern  Icelandic  has  adhered  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  language.  But  the  modern  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  the 
Sivedish,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norwegian,  have  undergone  extensive  changes. 

§  12.  3.  The  West  Germanic,  conveniently  divided  into  High  Germanic  and  Low 
Germanic. 

I.  The  High  Germanic  is  the  language  of  Upper  or  Southern  Germany.  The  Old 
High  German  is  seen  in  Otfrid's  Krist,  Notker's  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
other  monuments,  most  of  them  in  verse,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  end  of  tha 
eleventh.  The  Middle  High  German,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
a  rich  poetical  literature,  including  the  Nibelungen  Not  with  its  attendant  epics,  and 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Minnesinger,  The  New  High  German  is  the  language  of 
Luther's  Bible  version  and  of  all  German  literature  since  the  Reformation. 

II.  Tlie  Low  Germanic,  spoken  in  Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Here 
belong:  (a)  The  Fnesic,  which  was  once  spoken  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  westward.  Its  early  monuments  consist  almost  wholly  of 
laws,  beginning  with  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long  time  it  has  existed  only  as 
a  popular  idiom,  and  is  now  confined  to  a  few  small  and  scattered  localities.  (6)  Tho 
Anglo-Saxon  (sometimes  called  simply  Saxon),  which  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centurie? 
was  transplanted  from  Northeastern  Germany  to  Britain,  and  has  had  its  subsequenl 
development  and  history  in  that  island,  (r)  The  Old  Saxo7i,  which  was  spoken  in 
Northern  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  south  of  the  narrow  sea-coast 
region,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Friesic.  It  is  known  almost  solely  from  the 
H§liand  (i.  e.,  Savior),  a  metrical  narration  of  the  gospel  history,  pre8er\-ed  in  man- 
uscripts of  the  ninth  century,  (d)  The  Old  Prankish,  the  language  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  same  period,  was  closely  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon.  Its  modem  represen- 
tatives are  (1)  the  Dutch,  or  Low  Dutch,  spoken  in  Holland,  and  used  as  a  literary 
language  since  the  last  part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  (2)  the  Flemish,  spoken 
in  Flanders,  and  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch,  (e)  The  Loto 
German,  strictly  so  called  (or  Plattdeutsch),  the  idiom  of  the  common  people  in 
Northern  Germany,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Saxon.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  was  nsed  as  a  literary  language;  but  pohtical  circum- 
stances, giving  ascendency  to  the  High  German,  have  reduced  it  to  the  inferior  posi- 
tion of  a  popular  dialect. 

§13.  Langiiages  not  kindred  to  the  Engllsli.  The  Indo-European  family  has 
no  isolated  domain,  but  comes  in  contact  with  various  other  families  of  languages.  It 
is  bounded  along  its  northern  frontier  by  the  Tartaric  (or  Tataric)  family  (called  also 
the  Turanian,  or  the  Altaic),  which  includes  the  numerous  and  widely  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Mantchoos,  tlie  Mongols,  the  Turks  (in  Asia  and  Europe),  the  Magyars 
(in  Himgary),  the  Finns,  and  a  multitude  of  other  tribes.  To  the  southeast  it  touches 
on  the  so-called  Drandian  family,  consisting  of  the  Tamil  and  its  sister  idioms  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  In  Southwestern  Asia  it  is  in  contact  with  a  more  re- 
markable family,  —the  Semitic,  —  including  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethi- 
opic,  with  their  ancient  and  important  literatures.  Even  in  Southwestern  Europe,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Etruscan  belonged  to  our  family.   It  is  perfectly  clear 
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that  the  ancient  Ilerian  did  not  belong  to  it,  which  was  once  the  prevailing  language 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  which  still  lives,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  PjTeneea,  in 
the  strange  language  called  Basque  {Biscayan^  or  Euscarra).  Whether  the  Indo- 
European  has  a  primitive  connection  with  any  of  the  adjacent  families,  ia  a  question 
which  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  decided  by  philological  evidence.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  that  between  Welsh  and  Sanskrit,  distant  as  they  are  in  space 
and  time,  there  is  an  infinitely  closer  connection  than  between  the  neighboring  pairs 
of  Russian  and  Finnish,  German  and  Hungarian,  or  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  some  languages  of  our  family  have  borrowed  particular  words  from  languages  of 
other  families.  The  English,  for  example,  has  taken  from  the  Hebrew  such  words  as 
shekeU  cherub^  seraph,  jubilee,  pharisee,  cabala,  etc.  ;  and  from  some  of  them  has 
formed  derivatives,  such  as  seraphic,  jubilant,  pharisaical,  pharisaism,  cabalist,  cab- 
alistical,  etc.  But  this  borrowing  can  only  occur  where  there  are  historical  condi- 
tions that  favor  it :  even  then  it  has  its  limits  and  its  distinctive  marks,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  radical  affinity  between  two  languages.  All  etymologizing 
which  assumes  or  implies  a  radical  affinity  between  English  and  Hebrew,  Engliah  and 
Fimush,  or  the  like,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  philology,  unscientific  and  illuBory. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES,  PARTICULARLY 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  14.  Progression  of  Mutes,  in  examining  the  sounds  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
we  find  that  the  primitive  Indo-European  mutes  have  imdergone  a  remarkable  series 
of  changes.  The  smooth  mutes  {teriues)  of  the  parent  tongue,  p,  t,  k  (preserved  as 
8uch  in  Greek  and  Latin), appear  in  Gothic  B.af,p  {tk),k;  the  primitive  middle  mutes 
(mediae),  6,  d,  g,  as  p,  t,  k;  and  the  primitive  medial  aspirates  {mediae  aspiratae), 
bh,  dhy  gk  (in  Greek  <^,  6,  x)»  as  /,  d,  g.  This  process,  known  as  the  Progression 
of  Mutes,  is  often  stated  thus:  the  primitive  smooth  mutes  pass  in  Gotliic  into  the 
corresponding  aspirates,  tlie  primitive  middle  mutes  into  the  corresponding  smooth 
mutes,  and  the  primitive  medial  aspirates  into  the  corresponding  middle  mutes.  But 
this  form  of  statement,  though  convenient  as  an  aid  to  memory,  is  open  to  grave  ob- 
jections from  a  scientific  point  of  view  :  for  example,  the  letters  b,  d,  g,  in  Gothic,  do 
not  always  stand  for  the  sounds  of  the  middle  mutes,  but  in  certain  positions  repre- 
sent spirants,  and  Gothic  /,p,  h,  are  spirants,  not  aspirates.  In  the  Progression  of 
Mutes  the  other  Teutonic  languages  agree  in  general  with  the  Gothic ;  but  the  Old 
High  German  has  gone  one  step  farther,  changing  the  Gothic  6,  d,  g,  into;?,  i,  k;  the 
Gothic  p,  t,  k,  into/,  z  (for  th),  ch  ;  and  the  Gothic  p  into  d.  The  change  from  b,  g, 
to  p,  k,  however,  is  unknown  to  the  New  High  German.  In  Old  High  German  it  was 
confined  to  certain  dialects,  and  it  had  begun  to  lose  ground  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  High  Gernian  period.  To  the  rules  thus  roughly  given,  there  are  numer- 
ous apparent  exceptions  (thus  after  5,  the  primitive  smooth  mutes  remain  unchanged), 
but  all  of  these  can  be  shown  to  depend  on  special  laws.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Progression  of  Mutes  :  — 


Greek.  Latin.  Gothic. 

TTovj  (for  TToSs)  pes  {tor ped-s)  jotus 

Tpet?  tres  pre.is 

KapSia  cor{d)  hnirtO 


Eng.  O.  H.  Ger.  N.  H.  Ger. 

/oot  fuoz  juss 

three  drl  drei 

heart  herzn  herz 


ledvvafii^  cannabis  (borrowed  from  Greek)  hemp  hanaf  hanf 

Ivo  duo  ticai  two  zud  zicei 

ytvo9  gerius  kuni  kin  chuiini  (kiji'd) 

^par^p  /rater  hrdpar         brother  pruodar  bruder 

6vpa  /ores  daur  door  tor  thor 

Xnv  (for  x^t'-5)  (tnser  (for  hanger)  goose  gans 


vrrj-vat 


sta-re 


sta-ndan      sta-nd       sta-ndan     steh-en 


§  16.  Variation,  of  Vowels.  It  is  a  thing  of  familiar  occurrence  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  that  the  same  root  appears  with  a  variety  of  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
ting,  sang^  sung,  song  ;  bind,  bound,  band,  bond.  Similar  variations  of  vowel  sound 
are  met  with  in  other  languages.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  is  the  frequency 
and  reguLarity  with  which  they  are  used  as  a  means  for  the  inflection  and  formation 
of  words.  They  appear  thus  most  frequently  and  regularly  in  the  earliest  Teutonic 
idioms ;  many  words  wliich  liad  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  lost  them  in  the 
English.  DilTerent  from  these  variations  of  vowel  is  that  attenuation,  or  change 
from  a  more  open  vowel  sound  to  a  closer,  which  we  see  In  man,  men,/oot,/eet, 
mouse,  mice.  Tins  change,  which  is  unknown  to  the  Gothic,  has  arisen  from  the 
influence  of  a  close  vowel  (i)  belonging  to  an  inflection  ending,  which  has  dropped 
off  from  the  English  men,/eet,  mice,  but  which  ia  still  heard,  in  a  modified  form,  in 
the  German  plurals,  m'dnn-er, /'uss-e,  m'dus-e. 

§  16.  Numbers.  The  Indo-European  inflection  distinguished  three  numbers,  sin- 
gular, plural,  and  dual.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  dual  form  of  the  noun  has 
wholly  disappeared ;  that  of  the  verb  appears  only  in  the  Gothic,  and  there  only  in 
the  first  and  second  persons.  The  pronouns  of  the  same  persons  show  a  dual  form, 
not  only  in  the  Gothic,  but  also  in  tlio  Anglo-Saxon  :  thus  AS.  wit,  wn  two,  nnc,  us 
two,  git,  ye  two,  inc,  you  two,  but  in  the  plural  wt^  us,  gi  (ye),  Sow  (you),  as  in 
English. 

§  17«  Genders.  The  Indo-European  system  cf  gender  seems  to  have  commenced 
with  Bomo  dillerences  of  inflection  between  the  names  of  personal  and  those  of  imper- 
sonal objects.  Among  the  flrst,  certain  forms  of  inflection  were  afterward  appro- 
priated to  tlio  names  of  female  pernonB.  Tho  result  was  a  threefold  nysteni  of  gender, 
corrcflponding  to  tho  real  distinctions  of  ecx.  But  itH  character  was  modified,  almost 
from  tlio  outset,  in  two  dilferent  ways :  first,  many  objects  which  are  without  box 
were  thought  of  as  having  in  their  attributes  an  analogy  to  male  or  female  persons, 
and  accordingly  received  masculine  or  feminim^  inflection  :  and  second,  in  Hoino  cases, 
objcctft  which  have  sex  wore  thought  of  without  special  reference  to  sex,  and  accord- 
ingly received  neuter  inflection.  Thus,  the  eystem  of  grammatical  gender  awuuicd 
to  a  great  extent  a  fictitious,  ai.d  even  an  arbitrary,  character.  This  aysteni  liad 
becomofully  developed  before  tho  separation  of  the  In'Io-Kuropoan  family  ;  and  it  is 
found,  cBsentially  unchanged,  not  only  In  the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Siixon,  but  evi-n 
Id  the  modem  Gorman.  In  tlic  Englinh,  on  tho  contrary,  it  ha«  almost  entirely  di^- 
app^ared  :  the  name  formw  of  the  article,  the  adjective,  and  even  of  the  pronoun,  are 
uiied  for  nil  kinds  of  objocta.  The  only  distinction  in  in  tlio  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  where  in  tho  Bingular  wo  use  Hpecial  forms  (Itr.  she ;  his,  her ;  hitn, 
her)  In  reference  to  male  and  female  objcrtn.  But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  h/-  is  used  in 
roferrinir  to  tS  mSnn,  tlio  moon,  sr.  rf/in,  the  Btonc,  oh  well  oa  s6  cyning,  tho  king  ; 
lUo  (buc)i  In  referring  to  iio  aujtnc,  the  sun,  ato  spr^c,  the  speech,  as  well  as  sio 


sweostor,  the  sister ;  hit  (it),  in  referring  to  piet  hea/od^  the  head,  but  also  to  peet 
beam,  the  cliild,  and  evenpiet  ui/,  the  woman,  wife. 

§  18.  Oases.  The  Indo-European  had  eight  cases ;  the  nominative^  for  the  Bub- 
ject  of  a  sentence  ;  the  accusative,  for  the  direct  object ;  the  dative,  for  the  indirect 
object  (to  OT /or  which  something  is  done)  ;  the  genitive,  or  o/-case ;  the  ablative,  or 
/rom-case;  the  instrumental,  or  w/Z/t-case  (denoting  eitlier  association  or  instru- 
ment) ;  the  locative,  or  iH-case  ;  and,  finally,  the  vocative,  or  interjectional  case, 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Of  these,  the  abla- 
tive and  locative  are  nowhere  found  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  vocative,  which 
is  not  wanting  in  tlie  Gothic,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  instrumen- 
tal, which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  the  Gotliic,  is  seen  in  the  iuflection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  adjectives  and  demonstratives.  The  remaining  four  cases,  the  nominative^ 
accusative,  dative,  and  genitive,  are  common  to  all  the  older  Teutonic  languages^ 
and  are  still  distinguished  in  the  modem  German.  The  Euglish  distinguishes  nomi- 
native and  accusative  in  the  personal  pronouns  only  ;  in  substantives,  it  has  the  geni- 
tive (though  in  the  plural  commouly  without  a  distinct  form),  but  confines  it  almost 
wholly  to  tlie  possessive  relation- 

§  19.  Declensions.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  has  two- 
schemes  of  noun  inflection,  which  may  be  termed  the  Vowel  Declension  and  the 
iV  Declension  :  tliey  are  often  called  strong  and  weak  declensions.  Tlie  few  Ajiglo- 
Saxon  substantives  which  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  schemes  may  be  treated 
as  anomalous.  But  different  from  both  is  the  Pronominal  Declensio7if  seen  in  the 
demonstrative  and  most  other  pronouns.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiaritiett 
of  the  Teutonic  is  the  fact  that  every  adjective  is  inflected  in  two  ways:  it  follows, 
the  pronominal  declension  wlien  its  substantive  is  indefinite;  but  if  the  eubstantiv© 
is  definite,  as  when  it  is  connected  with  the  definite  article,  or  with  a  demonstrative 
or  possessive  pronoun,  tlie  adjective  follows  the  N  declension.  Tims  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  tvi-s  cyning,  a  wise  king,  genitive  wises  cyninges,  dative  zvisuni  ci/niuge ;  g6d 
nama,  a  good  name,  genitive  gddesnnmnn,  H^'Cwq  g6dum  namnn  ;  but.'^e  ivisa  cyning, 
the  wise  king,  genitive  pass  icisan  cy7uifges,  dative  p/nn  u'isan  cyninge  ;  se  gdda 
nama,  tlie  good  name,  genitive  pxs  gddan  naman,  dative  pAm,  gddan  7taman.  Thi» 
distinction  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  adjective  is  preserved  in  modern  German, 
but  is  wholly  lost  in  modern  English.  In  substantives,  the  English  still  shows  a  trace- 
of  the  N  declension,  in  a  few  plurals,  hke  oxen,  children,  brethren,  kine;  though  all 
of  these,  except  oxen,  are  Old  English  bhmders,  the  n  being  misapplied  to  words  that 
did  not  have  it  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  familiar  archaic  form  eyne  (eyes)  shows  a. 
genuine  Anglo-Saxou  plural  in  n  {tagan). 

§  20.  Voices.  The  Teutonic  verb,  when  compared  with  the  Indo-European,  ehowa 
extensive  losses.  It  has  but  one  voice,  the  active,  having  given  up  the  middle  (or 
reflexive)  voice  and  the  passive.  In  the  Gothic,  indeed,  we  still  find  the  ancient 
middle,  formed  as  in  the  Greek,  and  used  generally  in  a  passive  sense  ;  it  is  confined, 
however,  to  the  present  tense,  and  shows  by  otlier  signs  that  it  was  beginning  tO' 
disappear  from  the  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  preserved  a  single  relic  of  the 
old  medio-passive,  —  the  form  h&tfe  (Goth,  haitada,  is  called,  O.  Eng.  hight).  In 
the  past  tense  of  the  Gothic,  and  in  both  tenses  of  the  other  old  Germanic  idioms, 
the  place  of  a  passive  verb  w-as  supplied  by  using  the  passive  participle,  sometimes, 
with  the  verb  which  means  to  be  ((loth,  wisan,  AS.  xcesan,  or  bean,  etc.),  and  some- 
times with  the  verb  which  means  to  become  (Goth,  wairpan,  AS.  weorSan,  Old 
Eng.  worth  in  woe  worth  the  day).  In  all  the  modern  Germanic  idioms,  except  the 
English,  only  the  latter  verb  (Ger.  werden,  Dutch  ivorden,  etc.)  is  used  to  make  up 
the  passive.  The  English  alone,  doubtless  under  French  influence,  has  fixed  upon 
t he  verb  to  be  for  this  purpose.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  have  a  passive  made  by 
adding  s  to  the  forms  of  the  active.  But  for  this  s  the  Icelandic  has  st,  and  in  th& 
earliest  maimscripts  sk,  which  is  plainly  the  reflexive  pronoun  sik  (self,  selves)  short- 
ened and  added  to  the  active  verb.  Here,  as  in  many  other  languages,  the  passive 
was  originally  reflexive. 

§21.  Moods  and  Tenses.  Tlie  Teutonic  verb  has  tliree  finite  moods,  the  fndi'ea- 
tire,  the  suhjimctive  (Greek  optative,  Sanskrit  potential),  and  the  imperative  .■  the- 
second  of  these  has,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared  in  modern  English.  It  has  also 
an  infinitive,  and  a  participle  active  and  passive,  which  are  essentially  verbal  nouns. 
Of  the  primitive  moods,  it  wants  only  the  one  which  is  represented  by  the  Greek 
subjunctive.  Of  tenses,  it  has  lost  the  primitive  irnper/ect,  future,  and  tiorist,  retain- 
ing only  the  present  and  the  perfect.  The  reduplication  of  the  perfect  (seen  in  Greek. 
A«-Av-Ka,  Latin  tu-tud-i)  is  preserved  by  the  Gothic  in  a  few  verbs,  as  haihald,  held  ; 
in  tlio  other  idioms  we  find  little  more  than  traces  of  its  former  existence, 

§  22.  Persons  and  Numbers.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
sonal endings  (except  perhaps  tliat  of  the  third  person  plural)  were  in  their  origin 
pronouns,  appended  to  the  verb,  and  denoting  its  subject.  The  Gothic,  in  general, 
distinguishes  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  and  those  of  the  plural  by  as  many 
different  endings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  confounds  the  three  persons  in  the  plural  of 
tho  indicative,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  subjunctive;  but  still  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  singular  and  tho  plural.  Even  this  last  distinction  ia,  to  a  great  extent, 
lost  in  modern  English.     Tlie  Teutonic  imperative  has  only  n  second  person. 

§  23.  Verhs  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Inflection.  The  Teutonic  verbs  divide 
themselves  into  two  well-marked  clas.ses,  which  nuiy  be  railed  verbs  of  priman/,  and 
verbs  of  secondary,  inflection  :  they  are  often  called  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  in- 
flection. To  the  first  class  belong  words  like  /ail,  /ell ;  hiou;  knew  ;  sicear,  swore  ; 
drive,  drove;  choose,  chose;  lie,  lay ;  come,  came;  sing,  sang,  etc.  In  these,  the 
past  tense  adds  nothing,  except  personal  piuUngs,  after  the  root  or  stem  of  the  verb. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  that  variation  of  the  radical  vowel  {intertuil  in/lec- 
tion),  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  striking  pccuUnrity  of  the  Teutonic.  To- 
the  second  class  belong  words  like  kill,  killed;  lie,  lied;  lay,  lanl;  lead,  led  (for 
leaded);  leave,  le/t  (for  leaved);  have,  had  (for  haved);  make,  made  {Sot  maked); 
etc.  In  tliese,  the  past  tense  adds  d  (in  High  German,  t)  to  the  root  or  stem.  Only 
a  few  of  them  have  also  a  change  of  radical  vowel,  as  sell,  sold  :  bring,  brought,  etc. 
In  most  forma  of  the  Gothic  perfect,  this  d  is  doubled,  as  in  lag-i-dvdum,  wo  laid,  lag- 
i'dedvp,  ye  laid,  etc.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  tho  reduplicated  perfect  of  a  verb- 
corresponding  to  our  do  ;  thus  lag-i-diduvi  =  lay-did-wo,  wo  made  a  laying ;  but 
there  are  great  difliculties  iu  the  way  of  B\ich  an  explanation.  In  Gothic,  this  clasa 
embraces  tho  derivative  words,  while  nearly  all  primitive  verbs  havo  the  intiectlou  of 
the  first  class.  But  thQpteudency  in  all  Teutonic  languages  has  been  to  increase  tho 
second  class  at  tho  expense  of  the  first.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  of  tho  first  class 
belong  in  Old  English  to  the  second  ;  thus,  AS.  viurnan,  to  mourn,  pf.  mean),  but 
O.  Eng.  momed:  hacnn,  to  bake,  pt.  b6c,  O.  Eng.  baked  and  bok  ;  Uosan,  to  lose,  pf. 
lias.  O.  Eng.  loate.  And  many  Old  Englleli  verbs  of  the  first  class  belong  in  modern 
Kngtish  to  tho  Hccond  :  thim,  O.  Eng.  sew  (pf.  of  sow),  now  sowed;  O.  Eng.  glod  (pf. 
of  glide),  now  glided;  O.  Eng.  yiww  (pf.  of  </««»),  now  gnawed.     Very  rarely  the 
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change  ha^been  in  the  opposite  direction  :  thuH,  Knp.  vore  (pf.  of  )ir(!r)f  AS.  u-crede 
(O.  Eup.  urrcd).  The  result  of  these  changes  ia,  that  in  modern  Knglish,  the  verbs  of 
the  firHt  class,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  settoiid,  liave  the  appearance  of  anom- 
alous and  capriciouB  exceptions  to  a  general  law  of  inflection. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AS  A  LITERARY  LANGUAGE. 

§  24.  Namo.  Tlie  emigrants  from  Germany,  who  invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  and 
aixth  centuries,  and  after  long  struggles  conquered  moat  of  the  island,  appear  to  have 
come  in  great  part  from  the  districts  now  called  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Angles,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  moat  numerous 
portion,  established  themselves  in  the  east  and  north  of  Britain,  but  left  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  their  Gaelic  population.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  south  and  west,  but 
left  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  their  Cymric  population.  A  third  fraction,  of  far  infe- 
rior numbers,  the  Jutes,  took  possession  of  Kent  in  the  southeast  of  England.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  differences  of  dialect  among  these  settlers  ;  and, 
particularly,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Angles  varied  in  some  degree  from  that  of  tho 
Saxons;  but  it  can  not  well  be  doubted  that  they  all  spoko  substantially  the  same 
language.  This  common  language  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tho  Friesic  and  to  the 
Old  Saxon,  holding  in  some  respects  an  intermediate  position  between  them.  In  its 
oldest  moniuneuta  (wliicli,  however,  are  about  three  hundred  years  later  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest)  four  dialects  are  distinguishable  :  the  two  Anglian  dialects 
(the  NorthumhrUin^  and  the  Mercian  or  Midhmd),  the  Ke7i(ish,  and  the  Saxon.  Of 
these  the  Saxon  has  left  a  considerable  literature  (chiefly  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect), 
but  the  other  three  have  come  down  to  us  in  scanty  remnants.  The  first  of  the  four 
to  receive  literary  cultivation  was  the  Northumbrian,  wliich  developed  a  considerable 
literature ;  but  with  the  transference  of  power  from  the  north  to  the  south,  tho 
Saxon  (especially  the  West  Saxon,  or  language  of  Wessex)  became  the  literarj'  dia- 
lect, so  that  the  old  Northumbrian  poems  have  reached  us  only  in  a  Saxou  dress. 
The  term  English  {E7iglisc,  belonging  to  the  Angles)  was,  however,  retained  by  the 
Saxons  as  a  designation  for  their  own  language  as  well  as  that  of  their  more  northern 
countrymen.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon,  originally  political  in  its  application  (and 
meaning  perhaps  not  Angle  a7id  SfrxoHy  but  English-Saxo7i)  was  first  applied  to  the 
language  by  modern  scholars.  Though  strongly  objected  to  in  some  quarters,  this 
tenn  is  too  convenient  to  be  lightly  rejected  in  favor  of  the  ambiguous  name  Old 
English.  In  this  sketch  Anglo-Saxon  words  will  be  given  in  their  West  Saxou  form 
unless  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

§  26.  Alliterative  Verse.  There  was  no  wTitten  Anglo-Saxon  literature  until 
after  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity.  The  earliest  productions  were  po- 
etical, and,  like  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  indeed  like  all  early  Teutonic  poetry,  they 
are  alliterative.  The  verses  are  not  confined  to  a  uniform  number  of  syllables,  nor 
do  they  have  final  rhyme.  But  in  each  line  several  prominent  words,  two,  three,  or 
four,  either  all  begin  with  the  same  consonant,  or  all  begin  with  vowels,  which  are 
not  required  to  be  the  same.  In  the  most  common  arrangement,  there  are  three  al- 
literative words  in  the  line,  two  in  the  first  Iialf-verae,  and  one  in  the  second.  A 
word  which  lias  an  unaccented  prefix  is  treated  as  if  the  prefix  wera  no  part  of  it. 
Every  line  falls  into  two  half-verses,  each  of  which  has  two  full  accents.  The  meas- 
ure admits  of  great  variety,  but  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  controlled  by 
definite  laws  and  largely  dependent  on  quantity.  To  illustrate  the  desGiiption,  we 
subjoin  the  so-called  Hymn  of  Caedmoa  as  given  in  a  West-Saxon  form  by  King 
Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Bede.  We  divide  each  line  into  its  two  half-verses,  and 
mark  the  initial  letter  of  the  alliterative  words.  In  the  annexed  translation,  other 
objects  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  represent  the  alliteration. 


Nii  w^  sceolon  /lerian, 
Aeofon-rices  weard, 
7netodes  ;»ihte, 
ond  his  ?»6d-geponc, 
weorc  ?('uldor-faeder, 
Bwa  h6  ^/'undra  gehwoes 
^ce  dryhten 
ord  onstealde. 
He  «rest  ge-sceop 
€0r3an  bearnum 
Aeofon  to  Arofe, 
Aalig  scippend  : 
pd  77!iddangeard 
77ioncynnes  weard 
^ce  dryhten 
after  t^ode, 
/irum  /oldan, 
/rOa  a'lmilitig. 


Now  must  we  *7lorify 

the  f;uardian  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

the  maker's  7/iight, 

and  his  mind's  thought, 

the  jrork  of  the  ?rorshiped  father, 

when  of  his  «'onders,  each  one, 

the  ever  living  lord 

ordered  the  origin. 

He  erst  created 

for  earth's  children 

Aeaven  as  a  /ngh  roof, 

the  Aoly  creator : 

then  this  ?» id-world 

did  wiau's  great  guardian 

the  ever  living  lord 

ofterward  prepare, 

for  men  a  7?)ansion, 

the  master  almiglity. 


§  26.  Works  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Among  the  longer  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  the 
most  remarkable  is  tlie  epic  called  Beowulf,  from  the  name  of  its  Danish  hero.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  but  ia  certainly  much  more  ancient 
in  its  origin.  In  substance,  it  must  have  come  down  from  heathen  times,  though  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it  shows  the  work  of  Christian  hands.  In  the  same  manu- 
script is  preserved  a  fragment  of  350  lines  belonging  to  an  epic  poem  on  the  history 
of  Judith.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Its  date  is  uncertain 
(perhaps  the  ninth  century).  We  have  also  a  long  series  of  Scripture  narratives 
(Genesis,  Exodus,  Daniel)  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse :  these,  too,  are  found  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  tenth  century.  They  have  been  generally  regarded  as  productions  of 
Caedmon,  a  monk  who  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh.  This  theory,  however,  is 
now  universally  abandoned.  In  their  present  shape  the  poems  are  later  than  the 
time  of  Caedmon,  and  certainly  not  all  the  work  of  one  author.  Professor  Eduard 
Sievers  has  shown  good  grounds  for  believing  that  much  of  the  Genesis  is  translated 
from  a  lost  Old  Saxon  original.  A  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  contains  tho 
last  two  tliirds  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  winch,  though  considerably  older 
than  the  manuscript,  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Credmon's  contemporary  Aldhelm 
of  Malmesbury.  To  Cynewulf ,  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  Northumbrian  poet  of  the 
eighth  century,  are  ascribed  with  certainty  three  long  poems,  Christ,  Juhana  (a  life 
of  the  saint  of  that  name),  and  Elene  (an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross),  as 
well  as  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  and  a  collection  of  metrical  riddles.  Among  other 
poems  with  more  or  less  probability  ascribed  to  the  same  author  may  be  meutioned 


Lives  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Gutlihu-,  the  Plio*nix,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  Of 
uncertain  authorHhip  aro  sevi-ral  intercMting  wliort  poems,  tho  Wanderer,  the  Hca- 
furer,  tlio  Battle  of  Maldon,  Atlielhtan's  Victory  at  Brunanburh,  and  the  very  pe' 
culiar  and  artificial  Kliyniing  Song.  Tlie  famous  Exeter  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century  contains  most  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf  and  several  known  not  to 
be  his.  In  prose,  besides  verwiona  of  different  parts  of  tlie  Bible,  tlie  moat  important 
works  aro  the  translations  made  from  tho  Latin  by  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth  century 
(including  Gregory's  Pastoral  Can*,  the  History  of  Orosius,  the  Eccleaiastical  Hihtory 
of  Bede,  and  Bocthius  on  tlu^  CouMolations  of  Philosophy) ;  the  Homilies  of  ^Ifric, 
who  was  Abbot  of  Egnesliam  (KusJiaui)  in  tho  earlier  part  of  the  eleventli  century; 
the  Homilies  of  Wulfstan,  wlio  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  lf*02  tolOU3;  and  tho 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  are  recorded  in 
tlie  form  of  dry  and  meager  aneials,  by  several  succesflivo  writers,  the  last  of  wliom 
wrote  about  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

An  excellent  bibliographical  ;iccount  of  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  tg 
Wulker's  Grundriss  zur  Oeschichte  der  angels'dch&iscken  Litieratur,  Iieipzig,  1885. 


INFLUENCE  OF  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  27.  The  Celtic.  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  when  they  entered  Britain,  were 
brouglit  into  contact  with  a  Celtic-speaking  population.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin 
had  been  spoken  by  the  dominant  people  in  England  during  more  than  three  centu- 
ries of  Roman  occupation.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  established  itself,  as  it  did  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  so  as  to  supplant  the  native  language  of  the  country.  It  had  rather 
the  position  which  was  afterward  held  on  the  same  ground  by  its  own  child,  the 
French,  for  more  thau  two  centuries  after  tlie  Norman  conqucBt.  It  was  spoken  by 
the  ruling  caste,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  adhered  to  their  own  mother  tongue, 
though  they  naturally  received  into  it,  as  time  passed  on,  a  considerable  number  of 
words  learned  from  their  rulers.  In  Wales,  which  has  retained  the  same  population 
from  Roman  times,  the  vernacular  idiom  is  not  of  Latin  origin,  nor  is  it  very  largely 
intermixed  with  Latin  :  it  is  true  and  genuine  Celtic.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  whose  possessions  passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  hands  spoke  Eubstai:- 
tially  the  same  language.  This  being  so,  it  would  not  have  seemed  strange  if  the 
idiom  of  the  conquered  people  had  acted  on  that  of  the  conquerors,  so  as  to  introduce 
a  large  Celtic  element  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  But  the  fact  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  Celtic  words  in  English  are  altogether  few  in  number  :  most  of  them  — 
as  bard,  druid,  croud  («  fiddle),  etc.  —  belong  to  objects  which  are  specially  Celtic  ; 
and  a  large  part  —  including  nearly  all  those  c."  Gaelic  origin,  as  brogue,  clnti,  irfiisKy, 
etc.  — are  of  recent  introduction.  It  should  seem  that  in  the  slow  and  gradual  prog- 
ress of  the  Saxon  conquests,  the  native  British  fell  back  from  point  to  point  before 
the  invaders  ;  or,  if  a  part  remained  in  their  old  homes,  they  were  too  few  to  main- 
tain their  old  language,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  Saxon  ;  while  the  inde- 
pendent Britons  and  the  Saxons,  engaged  in  constant  hostilities,  were  cut  off  from 
that  free  and  peaceful  intercourse  which  might  have  left  a  marked  impress  on  the 
languages  of  both.  There  have  been,  indeed,  etymologists  who  regarded  a  large 
number  of  English  words  as  borrowed  from  the  primitive  British.  But  in  many  of 
the  cases  brought  forward,  there  is  no  real  connection  between  the  words  compared. 
Thus  AS.  cuS,  known  (seen  in  Eng.  itn-couth),  has  nothing  to  do  with  Welsh  guyddj 
knowledge ;  girydd  stands,  by  Welsh  phonetic  change,  for  earlier  rid  which  corre- 
sponds to  Lat.  rid-eo,  Eng.  2tit  (as  verb,  to  know) ;  while  cu3  is  identical  with  Ger. 
kund,  and  comes  from  the  root  seen  in  our  ken  and  knoro.  In  many  other  cases, 
there  is  a  real  connection,  but  no  borrowing,  the  words  having  come  down  both  in 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  from  the  common  Indo-European  stock.  Thus  harrow^ 
which  has  been  identified  with  W.  berfa,  is  really  derived  from  the  root  of  the  verb 
to  bear,  Goth,  bniran,  Lat.  fcro;  while  berfa,  if  not  taken  from  the  English,  was 
formed  on  Celtic  ground  from  the  same  root,  as  seen  in  Ir.  beirim.  For  in  many 
cases,  when  borrowing  has  occurred,  it  has  clearly  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
the  Celtic  from  the  English,  or  from  the  French  or  the  Latin.  Thus  the  English 
solder  and  locker  do  not  come  from  the  Welsh  saivduriaw  and  llogell,  but  have  other 
satisfactory  etymologies;  while  sairduriaw  is  plainly  taken  from  the  English,  and 
llogell  (i.  e.,  locel)  is  simply  the  Latin  loculiis.  There  remain,  however,  a  small  num- 
ber of  words — such  as  basket,  glen,  lad,  dun  (color),  etc.  —  in  which  an  early  bor- 
rowing from  the  Welsh  is  either  certain  or  probable.  But  the  words  bran,  piece ^ 
quay,  and  a  few  others  like  them,  if  they  are  really  of  Celtic  origin,  have  not  come  to 
us  directly  from  the  Celtic,  but  have  passed  from  a  Celtic  soiurce  into  the  Romance 
languages,  and  from  thence  into  the  English. 

§  28.  The  Latin.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
the  oiiening  of  the  seventh  century,  brought  with  it  the  study  of  the  Latin.  Tlie 
cultivation  of  learning  and  letters  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  ecclesiastics,  with 
whom  Latin  was  the  professional  language.  Hence  a  number  of  Latin  or  Latinized 
Greek  words,  many  of  thera  words  connected  with  church  or  religion,  passed  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  thus  :  — 


Lat. 

diabolus 

AS.    df'ofol 

Eng.    devil 

presbyter 

preost 

priest 

episcopns 

biscop 

bishop 

vionnsterivin. 

mynster 

minster 

clerirus 

cleric,  clero 

clerk 

pr^dicare 

predician 

{preach) 

Gr. 

Kvpio-Kri,  or  ) 

KVpiaKOV           ) 

cyrice 

t  church 

\  {kirk,  Scotch) 

cAerjfjioaT^fi) 

fplmesse 

alms 

Lat. 

pondo 

ptind 

pmtnd 

nwncfa 

vn/n€i  (money) 

viint 

The  names  of  months  were  also  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,* 
that,  while  minster  and  mint  have  come  to  us  through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have 
the  same  Latin  words  by  more  recent  importation  in  monastery  and  7noncy,  v;]nch 
come  through  the  French  monast}re  and  vwnnaie.  The  number  of  Latin  words  that 
made  their  way  into  the  language  before  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  very 
considerable.  Professor  Skeat  gives  a  list  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  A 
very  few  of  these  were  knol;^^l  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, either  from  their  having  become  a  part  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech,  or 
from  their  having  been  adopted  from  the  conquered  Britons  (such  are  str^t,  street, 
from  strata  [I'M],  a  paved  road ;  mil-f  a  mile,  Latin  mille  [pa^fu^],  a  thousand  paces). 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


§  29.  The  Scanillnavlail.  In  the  yenr  S27,  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saions, 
became  the  acknowleJcea  lord  of  all  the  separate  fractions  into  which  Anglo-Saxon 
England  had  before  been  divided.  But  the  united  kingdom  was  destined  to  suSer 
severely  from  a  cause  which  had  begun  its  work  with  the  opening  of  that  century. 
Piratical  rovers  from  the  regions  about  the  Baltic  were  at  this  period  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Europe.  These  Scandinavians— or  D,anes,  as  the  Saxons  named  them  all, 
whether  coming  from  Denmark  or  not  —  infested  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  England, 
not  only  making  occasional  descents,  but  conquering  large  districts,  and  forming  per- 
manent settlements.  Alfred  the  Gre.lt,  though  he  succeeded  in  checking  their  prog- 
ress and  in  forcing  them  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  allowed  them  to  remain  under 
their  own  laws  in  this  part  of  England,  which  was  thence  called  Danelagh  (Dane-law). 
Under  his  weak  successors,  the  Danes  resumed  their  conquering  progress,  and  at  last 
became  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  Danish  kings,  Sweyn,  Canute,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  lield  the  English  throne  from  1013  to  1W2.  Yet  the  Danes  do  not  appear 
to  have  settled  in  large  numbers,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  A  trace 
of  their  existence  here  is  still  seen  in  Ashby,  Kugby,  Whitby,  and  many  other  names 
of  places  with  the  same  ending  ;  for  -by  is  the  Icelandic  b;i-r,  Swedish  by,  Danish  by, 
a  town,  village.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  D.iues  of  England  sought  to  perpetu- 
ate or  to  extend  the  use  of  their  own  language.  Even  under  Danish  kings,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  continued  to  be  used  in  public  acts  and  laws.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Normandy,  the  Scandinavian  settlers  did  not  long  retain  their 
mother  tongue,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  more  cultivated  idiom  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  settled.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  fail  to  communicate  some  of 
their  own  words  to  the  new  speech  of  their  adoption.  The  extent  of  the  influence 
thus  exerted  by  the  Danes  upon  our  language,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  determine.  Eng- 
lish words  which  are  found  in  the  Scandinavian  idioms,  and  are  not  found  in  the  ear- 
lier Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Low  Germanic  idioms,  we  may  naturally  suspect  to  have 
come  in  by  this  channel.  But  the  inquiry  is  subject  to  great  uncertainties.  The 
existing  monuments  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  are  evidently  far  from  showing  its  com- 
plete stock  of  words  ;  and  tlie  other  old  monuments  of  Low  Germanic  idioms  are  by 
no  means  copious  enough  to  supply  tlio  deficiency.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Danish  influence  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  those  who  have  ascribed  to  it  any 
considerable  fraction  of  the  EngUsh  vocabulary.  To  this  influence  we  may  trace 
the  verb  call  (Icelandic  kalla),  which  seems  not  to  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  till  993 
(ceallian)  and  for  which  the  earlier  documents  use  clypian.  So  perhaps  tlie  .adjective 
same  ;  for  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  word  as  an  adverb,  it  always  uses  ylc  tor 
the  adjective  (compare  Scotch  of  that  ilk,  i.  e.,  of  the  same,  of  a  place  bearing  the 
same  name  as  a  person).  Many  other  words  (as  screech,  grime,  bow  of  a  ship),  thougli 
doubtless  introduced  at  a  very  early  time,  are  not  found  in  our  monuments  till  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  that  is,  till  after  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

§  30.  The  Norman-Francll.  The  Normans  (or  North-men)  were  a  body  of  Scan- 
dinavian adventurers,  who,  while  their  countrymen,  the  Danes,  were  making  con- 
quests in  England,  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France.  In  912,  King  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  Duke  RoUo  and  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers the  province  which  took  from  them  its  name  of  Normandy.  Here  they  soon 
ceased  to  speak  their  own  language,  adopting  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  native 
population.  If  in  this  they  took  the  same  course  with  their  Danish  kinsmen  in  Eng- 
land, the  change  was  a  much  greater  one  in  tlie  case  of  the  Normans  ;  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian differed  f.ar  less  from  the  Anglo-S.ixon,  another  member  of  the  s.ime  Teu- 
tonic family,  than  from  tlie  Frencli,  which  was  a  daughter  of  the  Latin.  The  dialect 
which  thus  grew  up  in  Normandy  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  dialects 
of  the  French  language,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Norman-French.  The  influence  of 
the  Norman-French  began  to  be  felt  in  England,  even  before  the  Norman  conquest 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  used  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  followed  the  Danish  dynasty,  and  reigned  from  1042  to  1005.  This  prince, 
though  of  Saxon  birth,  had  spent  his  youth  in  Normandy.  When  he  became  king  of 
England,  he  surrounded  liimself  witli  Normans,  exciting  thus  the  jealousy  of  his 
native  subjects,  who  in  1052  constrained  him  to  banish  the  obnoxious  foreigners. 
After  liis  death,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  laid  claim  to  tlie  English  crown;  and 
the  hard-fouglit  battle  of  Hastings,  in  lOOG,  in  which  Harold,  tlie  Saxon  king,  was 
slain,  and  his  army  totally  defeated,  established  the  claim  of  the  Conqueror.  Tliis 
event,  which  has  affected  the  wliole  subsequent  history  of  England,  has  had  the  most 
important  influence  on  its  language.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intention  of  WilUam  to 
suppress  the  language  of  his  new  subjects.  He  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt, 
though  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  acquire  it  himself.  But  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions which  followed  the  conquest  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  language  of 
the  conquered  people.  Tlieir  obstinate  resistance  and  repeated  insurrections  led  the 
Conqueror  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  They  were  shut  out  from  offices 
of  state;  tliey  were  removed  from  ecclesiastical  positions;  they  were  deprived  of 
lands,  and  reduced  to  jioverty  and  wretchedness.  The  court,  the  nobility,  tlie  landed 
pentry,  the  clergy,  the  army,  were  all  Norman.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  ban- 
ished from  these  circles,  and  the  French  took  its  place.  Tlie  instruction  of  the 
schools  was  given  in  French  alone.  Tliere  was  nottiing  to  stimulate,  there  was  every- 
thing to  discourage,  the  cultivation  of  the  native  language. 


TRANSITION  FROM  ANGLO-SAXON  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

§  31.  Perlodfl,  For  five  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  language  of 
England  was  in  a  constant  and  rapid  process  of  change.  During  the  first  of  tiiese 
centuries,  we  may  believe  that  it  liad  not  yet  departed  very  widely  from  tlio  earlier 
type.  The  last  monument  of  the  old  language  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  which  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  deatli  of  King  StepJien  in  WTA. 
We  can  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  writer  of  tliat  part  lias  used  the  idiom  which 
was  spoken  by  the  people  in  his  own  time.  The  change  by  which,  in  grammatical 
endings,  the  older  vowels  a,  o,?/,  have  all  passed  into  c,  is  found  in  High  German 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  began  even  earlier  in  our  language.  In 
the  second  century  after  tho  confiuost,  the  old  inflection,  with  the  change  just  de- 
scribed. Is  still  for  the  most  part  retained,  but  in  a  state  of  much  confusion  and  cor- 
ruption :  this  in  called  the  Serai-Saxon  period.  In  the  third  century,  a  large  part  of 
the  old  inflertion  has  rllsappeared,  while  no  great  pro|>orlion  of  French  words  has  yet 
come  Into  tho  language  :  this  Is  calloil  tho  Old  English  period.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  wo  find  a  vast  body  of  French  words  mlxe<l  with  those  of  native  stock, 
while  the  old  Inflection  Is  brought  down  to  that  miiiiniuni  which  remains  in  tln^  lan- 
guage at  this  day  :  tills  is  called  the  Middle  Knglish  period.  It  niiist  be  reiiieiiitnTed 
that  tho  process  of  change  was  gradual  and  ioceseant :  tho  language  did  not  remain 


fixed  for  a  time,  and  then  on  a  sudden  leap  to  a  new  position.  Henco  the  periods 
here  distinguished  are  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  at  least  as  regards  their  boundaries ; 
and  writers  may  be  found  of  the  same  period  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
marked  differences  of  language. 

§  32.  Cbacges.  it  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  changes  in  our 
language,  consequent  on  the  Norman  occupation  of  England,  were  mainly  of  two 
kinds :  1.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflection ;  and,  2.  The  introduction  of  new 
words  from  the  French.  The  latter  change  did  not  go  on  to  any  great  extent  until 
more  than  two  centuries  after  tlie  conquest ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  caused 
by  that  event.  But  in  regard  to  the  earlier  cliange,  —  the  loss  of  the  ancient  inflec- 
tion, —  it  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  this  was  in  no  degree  occasioned  by  the 
coming  of  the  Normans.  A  similar  change  in  the  modern  languages  of  Latin  origin 
is  often  explained  from  the  difficidty  which  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  found  in  mastering  the  complex  system  of  Latin  inflection.  The 
explanation,  whether  satisfactory  or  not  for  the  Romance  languages,  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  ours  ;  for  the  change  in  question  had  nearly  run  its  course  before  any  large 
part  of  the  Normans  had  begun  to  speak  English.  It  is  true  also  that  changes  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  made,  and  not  very  far  from  the  same  time,  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic idioms  ;  in  each  of  them,  the  one  vowel  e  has  taken  the  place  of  other  vowels  in 
grammatical  endings,  and  in  each  a  part  of  the  endings  have  been  confounded  with  one 
another,  or  have  dis.appeared  altogether.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  English  is  the  rapid- 
ity of  tills  movement  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  No  written  language  of 
Germanic  stock,  no  unwritten  dialect  of  any  province  or  people,  shows,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  loss  of  inflection  equal  to  what  appears  in  the  English  of  five  hundred 
years  ago.  This  striking  peculiarity  in  the  effect  compels  us  to  seek  for  a  peculiar 
cause  ;  and  no  cause  can  be  found  so  likely  to  produce  it,  as  the  long  subjection  of 
the  English-speaking  people  to  a  people  of  different  race  and  language.  The  tenden- 
cies and  influences  which  would  in  any  case  have  given  a  new  form  to  the  English, 
as  they  have  to  its  sister  idioms,  derived  additional  forcf  and  greater  quickness  of 
operation  from  the  depressed  circumstances  of  tho  English  people.  The  language 
shared  in  the  suffering  and  degradation  which  fell  on  those  who  spoke  it.  Used  only 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  higher,  shut  out  from  the 
schools,  from  cultivated  society,  and,  with  few  exceptions  from  works  of  literature, 
it  was  left  without  standards  of  correctness ;  it  was  deprived  of  those  conservative 
influences  which  might  otherwise  have  retarded  the  progress  of  change  and  disinte- 
gration. 

§  33.  Seml-Saxon  Period,  1150-1250.  The  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  is  still  in 
a  gre.it  measure  retained,  but  w itli  e  instead  of  other  vowels  in  the  endings,  and  with 
much  confusion  and  irregularity  of  use.  Tliis  period  is  represented  chiefly  by  four 
works:  1.  The  Brut  of  Layamon  (Lawraon),  a  long  narrative  poem,  which  recites 
the  early  fabulous  history  of  Britain.  It  is  a  free  translation,  or,  more  truly,  a  work- 
ing over,  of  the  Roman  de  Brut,  composed  in  French  by  Wace,  and  finished  in  1155. 
Layamon  was  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Ernley,  in  North  Worcestershire,  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  His  work  consists  of  32,000  short  lines,  partly  alliter.ative, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  partly  rhymed,  like  the  French  original,  both  kinds  being 
very  loosely  constructed  and  irregularly  mixed  together.  A  second  manuscript  of 
the  poem  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  older  writings  were 
wont  to  be  modernized  in  successive  transcriptions ;  it  is,  perhaps,  half  a  century 
later  than  the  first,  and  shows  a  text  which  is  much  altered,  and  decidedly  more 
modern.  2.  The  Ormulum,  as  it  is  called  by  its  author,  an  Augustinian  monk,  from 
his  own  name,  Ormin,  or  Orm.  The  poem  — or  what  remains  of  it— contains  nearly 
20,000  short  lines,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  parts,  founded  on  successive  gospel  selec- 
tions in  the  daily  church  service,  the  narrative  being  first  set  forth  in  a  loose  para- 
phrase, and  then  followed  by  homiletic  comments.  The  verses  are  arranged  in  coup- 
lets, witli  a  line  of  eight  syllables  followed  by  one  of  seven :  they  are  constructed 
with  much  regularity  of  accent,  though  witliout  either  alliteration  or  rhyme.  Tho 
language  of  the  poem  is  more  like  modern  English  than  that  of  the  contemporary 
Layamon,  but  this  comes  from  its  being  written  in  a  different  dialect.  Its  appear- 
.ance  is  rendered  uncouth  by  a  peculiarity  of  spelling,  which  is  not  without  interest 
and  value  to  the  philologist  ■.  it  carries  out  consistently  the  tendency  of  English  or- 
thography to  double  the  consonant  which  follows  a  short  vowel :  thus,  and,  this,  after, 
under,  are  spelt,  annd,  thiss,  afflerr,  nnnderr.  3.  The  Ancren  Riwle,  or  rule  of  fe- 
m.ale  anchorites,  a  prose  work  by  .an  unknown  author,  containing  a  code  of  monastic 
regulations  for  a  household  of  religious  ladies.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  n.aturc  of  its 
subject,  it  shows  a  considerable  number  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Frencli  and 
Latin,  while  in  the  works  before  named  such  words  are  altogether  rare.  4.  A  met- 
rical paraphr.a.se  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  this  period  each  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  was  continuing  its  own  course  of 
development  or  decay.  Tho  confusion  and  distress  reigning  in  the  North  of  England 
were  such  tliat  we  have  no  memorials  in  the  Northern  Dialect  during  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Semi-Saxon  period.  The  Southern  Dhalect,  however,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  works,  including  tlie  Ancren  Riwle  and  various 
homilies  and  lives  of  saints;  while  the  Midland  Diivlect  (the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Mercian)  is  represented  by  the  latest  portion  of  tho  Chronicle  (1124-1154),  by  the 
Ormulum  (about  130O),  and  by  Genesis  and  Exodus  (about  1240).  The  great  work  of 
Layamon  is  referred  to  the  West  Midland  Dialect. 

534.  014  English  Period,  1250-1350.  Hire  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  is  to  .1 
great  extent  discarded,  but  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  words  is  yet  adopted  from 
the  I'rench.  Tho  principal  monunieiits  .are:  1.  A  proclamation  of  King  Henry  III., 
issued  in  125S,  a  short  but  highly  important  document.  2.  A  series  of  metrical  ro- 
mances,-Kyng  Alisaundcr,  the  Ocste  of  Kyng  Horn,  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  others, 
which  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  tho  thirteenth  and  the  begimiiiig  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  composed  in  rhymed  verses,  and  are  most  of  them  founded  on 
French  originals.  The  pretty  poem  of  the  Owl  .and  tho  Nightingale  belongs  to  tho 
first  half  of  the  same  century.  3.  The  long  rhymed  chronicle  by  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  flourished  about  1300,  and  the  still  longer  one  by  Robert  Manning,  or  Robert 
do  Bruuiie,  who  wrote  some  years  later.  Both  those  writers  traverse  the  whole  Bold 
of  English  history,  mythical  and  veritable,  from  lirut  and  his  Trojans  down  to  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  lives  and  legends  of  the  saints, 
which  is  ascrilied  (but  on  iiisufllcient  evidence)  to  Robert  of  Gloucester.  4.  The  Cur- 
sor Mundi,  a  rhyme.l  series  of  Itible  stories,  legends,  etc.,  covering  the  seven  ages  of 
the  world,  and  containing  about  twenty-five  thousand  lines  with  some  five  thousand 
more  by  way  of  appendices.  5.  The  Ayenhite  of  Iiiwit  (tho  Agaiti-bile  [i.  c.,  Itemorsc] 
nf  Cntiscience),  a  translation  by  Dan  Michel  of  Kent,  preserved  In  an  autograph  man- 
uscript of  1310. 
Throughout  this  |>eriod  English  was  in  a  atato  of  great  dialectical  confusiou.    Tho 
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Knglishman  of  Northumberland  spoke  a  lanpruafrft  almost  or  qiiito  uiiiiit(01iRn>lo  to 
the  KiigliMliiniui  of  Bussex  or  Wessox,  and  the  Midliuid  diaJpctH  fontiod  a  sort  of 
mean  between  the  two  extremes.  Of  the  worlcH  enumerated,  the  Proclamation  and 
tlie  Clironicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  are  South  EnpliHh,  the  Chronicle  of  Kobert  of 
Brunne  ia  Midland,  and  the  Cursor  Mundi  is  written  in  the  Northern  dialect,  which 
again  makes  its  appearance  as  a  literary  language.  The  Ayenbito  is  ■,  pure  specimen 
of  the  dialect  of  Kent.  The  language  of  the  metrical  romances  ir  the  form  in  which 
we  have  them,  shows  a  mixture  of  dialectic  forma,  due  to  the  scriben. 

§35.  Intro  auction  of  French  Words.  In  n  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  by 
English  writers  during  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  about  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  are  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  we  take  the  words  of 
any  writer  as  they  stand  in  his  pages,  the  proportion  will  be  much  smaller.  For 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  it  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent.  But  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  English  literature  presents  in  this  respect  a  different 
appearance.  A  multitude  of  Romance  words  is  everywhere  seen,  mixed  with  those 
of  Teutonic  origin.  Even  works  which,  like  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  were  in- 
tended for  the  people,  abound  in  words  taken  from  the  French.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween the  English  of  1300  and  that  of  1350  marks  this  as  the  time  when  the  higher 
classes  in  England  became  generally  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  Up  to 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  been  divided  into  two  bodies,  having 
each  a  language  of  its  own.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Norman  origin  retained  their 
French,  and  only  in  occasional  instances  acquired  the  Saxon,  which  they  looked  on 
with  contempt,  as  rude  in  itself  and  spoken  by  an  inferior  race.  They  had  a  copious 
literature,  consisting  chiefly  of  poetry  and  romance,  composed  in  French,  but  nuich 
of  it  written  on  English  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people  spoke 
only  English.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  many  individuals  who  knew  both  lan- 
^ages,  and  could  act  as  necessary  mediators  between  the  great  parties  that  knew  but 
one.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  people.  In  those  times, 
a  work  composed  in  English  could  not  admit  French  words  to  any  great  extent ;  for 
such  a  work  would  not  be  read  by  the  higher  classes,  and  to  the  lower  classes  French 
was  generally  unintelligible.  But  the  events  of  the  thirteentli  century  had  been 
gradually  filling  up  the  chasm  which  before  separated  the  two  races.  When  the 
French  possessions  of  the  English  crown  were  wrested  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
John,  the  political  ties  were  severed  which  had  long  connected  the  Normans  of  Eng- 
land with  their  brethren  across  the  Channel.  Henceforth  England,  not  France,  was 
their  country:  the  English  people,  not  the  French,  were  their  countrymen.  They 
fought  with  Saxon  fellow-soldiers  against  French  enemies:  they  struggled  against 
royal  prerogative  with  sympathy  and  aid  from  their  Saxon  fellow-subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  social  barriers  were  giving  way.  Marriage  ties  were  connecting  the  two 
races.  Saxons  were  acquiring  wealth,  passing  into  tlie  ranks  of  tlie  aristocracy,  or 
rising  to  liigh  positions  in  the  church.  The  feeling  of  a  common  nationality  was 
coming  to  prevail  over  the  alienating  memories  of  race  and  conquest.  Under  such 
influences,  it  was  natural  that  the  French-speaking  aristocracy  should  begin  to  learn 
English.  They  did  this  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  inter- 
course of  business  and  society,  without  designing  to  give  up  the  French,  which  in 
many  instances  continued  to  be  spoken  in  their  families  for  two  or  three  generations 
longer.  The  change,  we  may  presume,  commenced  with  that  lower,  but  more  nu- 
merous, part  of  the  Norman  aristocracy  who  resided  constantly  on  tlieir  estates,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Saxon  population.  Once  fairly  initiated,  the  movement  must  have  gone 
forward  with  rapidity.  The  court  was  the  last  place  to  be  reached  by  its  influence. 
It  is  believed  that  none  of  the  three  Edwards  was  accustomed  to  speak  English.  In 
the  schools,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  French 
was  still  used  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  the  medium  for  learning  Latin,  but 
that  during  the  last  half  of  the  same  century  the  English  gradually  took  its  place. 
By  a  statute  of  13C2  it  was  enacted  that  "  all  pleas  which  shall  be  pleaded  iu  any  court 
whatsoever,  shall  be  pleaded,  shewed,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  iu 
the  English  tongue,"  not,  as  heretofore,  in  French.  Now,  English,  as  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes  who  learned  it,  would  naturally  be  intermixed  with  French  expres- 
sions. It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  tliey  had  regarded  the  English  as  a  superior 
language,  as  having  a  finer  nature  or  a  higher  cultivation  than  their  own.  But  they 
doubtless  felt  that  by  an  intermixture  of  French  they  were  enriching  and  ennobling 
an  unrefined  and  meager  idiom.  Whenever  the  French  word  which  rose  to  their 
mind  bore  a  shade  of  meaning  for  which  they  found  no  equivalent  in  English,  they 
did  not  content  themselves  with  a  loose  expression,  nor  did  they  endeavor  to  form  by 
English  analogy  one  that  should  be  exact :  they  employed  the  French  word  itself. 
They  did  this  even  when  the  English  offered  an  equivalent  expression,  if  the  French 
word  was  particularly  recommended  by  interesting  or  agreeable  associations.  For 
words  of  a  technical  character  they  would  scarcely  think  of  seeking  equivalents  in 
English.  Tlie  body  of  the  English  people  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
oral  commiuiication  with  their  rulers.  Hearing  the  French  words  with  the  Saxon, 
they  were  able  to  understand  their  meaning.  Hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  their 
superiors  they  naturally  imitated  and  adopted  them.  Thus  the  new  importations, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  fashion,  passed  from  the  circles  of  polite  society 
into  the  language  of  the  vulgar.  They  found  free  entrance  into  works  of  literature, 
not  only  because  they  supplied  real  deficiencies  in  the  English  vocabulary,  but  also 
because  they  were  especially  familiar  and  acceptable  to  those  classes  whom  the 
author  would  most  wish  to  interest  and  please. 

§  36.  Middle  English  Period,  1350-1550.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
1350  there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  no  one  dialect  which  was  regarded  as  the  Eng- 
lish literary  language,  as  Tuscan  is  regarded  as  Itahan,  Castilian  as  Spanish.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  Midland  dialect  showed  signs  of 
getting  the  start  of  the  other  two.  As  the  language  of  London,  and  as  a  dialect  in- 
telligible to  both  Northern  and  Southern  Englishmen,  it  had  obviously  great  advan- 
tages, and  was  rapidly  becoming  in  some  measure  the  common  speech,  when  the 
Wyclifite  versions  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Chaucer,  both  composed  in  this  dia- 
lect, stamped  it  at  once  and  for  all  time  as  literary  English.  Thus  the  common  Eng- 
lish of  to-day  is  the  direct  descendant,  not  of  King  Alfred's  West  Saxon,  but  of  the 
old  Mercian  dialect,  and  the  modem  dialects  of  Somerset  and  other  South  English 
ehires  are  the  only  living  representatives  of  the  West  Saxon. 

In  the  Middle  English  period  the  old  infiection  undergoes  some  further  losses ;  the 
unaccented  final  e  (as  in  /o;t, /ame,  etc.)  begins  to  disappear  in  pronunciation  ;  but 
the  great  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  immense  accession  of  words  taken  from 
the  French.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  here  a  few  of  the  most  important  works  and 
authors.  In  the  poems  of  Laurence  Minot,  written  about  1350,  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  large  proportion  of  French  words.  These  were  followed  (between  1300  and  1370) 
by  the  popular  poem  entitled  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 


a  satirical  allegory  by  William  Laiigland.  It  Is  written  in  alliterative  veriie  of  very 
regular  construction.  The  same  species  of  verse  is  found  in  some  poemt*  of  a  similar 
character  whicli  followed  the  Vision  ;  but  it  was  not  uned  by  Chaucer  and  Gower  in 
the  same  age,  nor  has  it  been  used  by  any  poet  since  the  end  of  that  century.  The 
great  name  of  early  Englisli  hterature  is  Geoffrey  Cliaucer,  who  died  in  1400;  and 
the  Canterbury  Tales  is  tlie  most  perfect,  as  it  is  probably  tho  latest,  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  charge  often  lirought  against  him  of  having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
the  native  popular  English  by  large  importation  of  French  words  only  shows  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that  time.  His  contemporary,  John  Gower, 
whose  chief  English  work  js  the  ConfeHsio  Amantis,  though  far  inferior  in  genius  to 
Chaucer,  was  for  a  long  time  held  in  equal  estimation.  To  the  firet  lialf  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belongs  John  Lydgate,  a  copious  writer  and  fluent  versifier,  but  of 
little  poetic  talent.  Among  the  prose  writings  of  this  period,  but  more  important 
in  their  influence  on  the  language,  were  the  Wyclifite  Versions  of  the  Bible.  The 
Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  by  Hereford,  the  New  Tcbtament 
by  Wyclif  himself,  the  whole  being  finished  about  1380.  To  Purvey  is  ascriljcd  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole  work,  made  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  with  many  alterations 
and  corrections.  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  fonnerly  supposed  to  Iiave  been 
written  in  English  about  13or>,  is  now  known  to  l)e  merely  a  translation  made  from 
the  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  37.  The  century  from  1450  to  1550  might  be  reganled  as  a  distinct  period.  Tlte 
unaccented  final  e  was  now  generally  neglected,  and  at  length  wholly  lost,  in  pronun- 
ciation;  and  in  many  ways  the  language  assumed  a  more  modern  aspect.  Liter.a- 
ture  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  art  of  printing.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  books  which  issued  from  the  celebrated  Caxton  press  (1470  to  1400) 
was  the  Morte  d'Artlmr,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  a  prose  compendium  of  the  poet- 
ical legends  coucerning  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
translation  of  Froissart's  Clironicle  by  Lord  Berners,  which  appeared  in  1523-25, 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  rich  and  glowing  original.  We  may  mention  also,  as  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  language  at  that  time,  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  New  Testament  translation  of  William  Tyndale,  which  was  printed  in  152*3.  As 
for  the  poets  of  that  most  unpoetic  age,  it  is  enough  to  name  the  rude  but  vigorous 
Skelton.  The  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  though  wTitten  before  1550,  belong  moro 
iu  language  and  character  to  the  following  period. 

§38.  Commencement  of  the  Modem  Period.  With  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  enters  on  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  It  did  not  cease  to  change  ; 
for  then  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  But  its  later  changes  have  not 
had  the  rapid  progress  and  the  radical  character  wliich  belonged  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Many  words  which  were  in  use  three  hundred  years  ago  have 
since  become  obsolete.  A  much  larger  number  have  been  added  to  the  language, 
including  not  only  technical  and  scientific  terms  by  the  thousand,  but  a  multitude  of 
words  which  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  literature  and  society.  Words  which 
have  been  retained  have  often  lost  their  old  meanings  and  taken  on  new  ones.  In 
the  combination  and  construction  of  words,  in  phrase  and  idiom,  the  changes  have 
been  yet  more  numerous,  and  the  general  color  and  flavor  of  English  style  are  quite 
different  now  from  what  they  were  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
these  differences  are  mainly  lexical  and  rhetorical,  rather  than  grammatical.  As  to 
intiection,  the  little  which  remained  at  that  time  has  come  down  to  us  with  hardly 
any  change.  Yet  the  ending  th  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  (as  cometh^ 
doeth  or  do(h)  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  common  language,  and  remains  cliiefly 
as  an  archaism  of  the  solemn  or  religious  style,  being  kept  in  memory  by  the  usage  of 
the  English  Bible.  The  subjunctive,  as  di.stinct  from  the  indicative  iu  the  third  per- 
son singular  (as  if  he  come,  if  he  do  ity  if  it  be  so),  is  also  growing  obsolete.  Still,  we 
never  feel  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  is  widely  different  from  our 
own.  Even  Spenser,  notwithstanding  the  archaisms  with  which  he  loved  to  garnish 
his  style,  appears  to  us  much  less  strange  and  remote  than  Lord  Berners  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  great  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  done  much  to  perpet- 
uate and  keep  alive  the  form  of  English  which  is  seen  in  their  works.  The  author- 
ized version  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  a  conservative  influence  of  the  same  kind,  and 
one  even  more  powerful.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  version  as  printed 
now  has  not  in  all  respects  its  original  appearance :  the  spelling  has  been  modern- 
ized, and  a  number  of  obsolete  forms  have  given  place  to  those  in  present  use.  Thus,. 
moe  is  changed  to  more,  sith  to  since,  j'et  to  fetched,  oueth  to  ouneth,  nnpossille  to- 
intpossib/e,  etc.  The  receut  revision  of  the  English  Bible  has  removed  still  more  of 
these  archaisms,  but  has  left  a  great  many  intact.  If  works  printed  iu  Shakespeare 's- 
day  appear  strange,  at  first  view,  to  the  modern  reader,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  changes 
since  made  in  the  spelling,  which  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  century  later.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  changes  are  far  from  having  made  the  orthography  of  the  language- 
simple  and  consi-stent.  The  defects  of  English  spelling  have  to  a  great  extent  arisen- 
from  the  mixture  of  different  elements  in  the  language.  Neither  the  Anglo-Saxon 
orthography  nor  the  Norman-French  was  distinguished  for  its  regularity.  But  when 
the  two  were  thrown  together,  the  result  was  a  mass  of  confusion  and  anomaly 
hardly  to  be  paralleled,  except,  perhaps,  iu  the  spelling  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
present  system  retains  much  of  this  chaotic  character.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  firmly 
fixed  for  extensive  changes,  such  as  could  alone  effect  a  material  improvement.  But 
it  is  not  creditable  to  the  English  name,  nor  accordant  with  the  practical  spirit  of  th& 
English  people.  With  a  multitude  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  and  a  multitude  of 
sounds  for  the  same  sign,  it  poorly  fulfills  the  original  and  proper  office  of  orthogra- 
phy, to  indicate  pronuuriation  ;  nor  does  it  better  fulfill  the  improper  office,  which 
some  would  assert  for  it,  of  a  guide  to  etymologj".  It  imposes  a  needless  burden  on 
the  native  learner.  To  a  foreigner  it  seriously  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  language,  and  thus  restricts  the  influence  of  English  hterature  on  the  mind  of  tho 
world. 

§39.  Introduction  of  Latin  and  Greek  Words.  M'enave  aireaay  seen  that  a- 
number  of  words  passed  from  the  Latin  into  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.  The  same  process  has- 
gone  on  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  language.  With  the  inception  of  the  Middle 
English  period,  it  received  a  new  impulse.  The  admission  of  foreign  words  iu  great 
numbers  from  the  French,  a  daughter  of  the  Latin,  made  it  natural  and  easy  to  admit 
them  also  from  the  mother  language.  In  many  instances  it  is  diflScult  to  determine 
whether  a  word  of  Latin  origin  has  come  to  us  through  the  French,  or  has  been  taken 
directly  from  the  Latin.  But  while  the  importation  of  French  words  ceased,  after  a 
time,  to  be  an  active  and  prominent  agency  in  the  growth  of  the  language,  it  has  been 
otherwise  with  the  tendency  to  borrow  from  the  Latin.  This  became  even  stronger 
with  the  increasing  attention  to  classical  studies.  The  fondness  for  Latin  phraset^- 
ogy  is  noticed  with  censure  by  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  System  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Logic, 
published  in  1563  :  **  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical,  that  smells  but  of  learning 
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(such  fellows  as  have  eeen  learned  men  iu  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
that  the  eimple  can  not  but  wonder  at  tlieir  talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by 
some  r-evelation."  In  like  manner,  an  author  of  the  next  century,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  own  style  ia  in  a  large  measure  Latin,  remarks,  ''If  elegancy  still 
proceedeth,  and  English  pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed  to  flow 
from  many,  we  shall  within  a  few  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English, 
and  a  work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either."  The  practice  of  adding  to  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  words  adopted  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  is  still  carried  on  with 
activity,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ceasing.  It  is  almost  necessary  as  a  means 
of  denoting  those  new  objects,  ideas,  and  relations,  which  are  continually  appearing 
and  demanding  expression.  The  resources  of  the  English  for  the  formation  of  new 
words  from  elements  already  existing  in  it  are  so  limited  that  aid  from  other  lan- 
guages is  indispensable.  The  new  terms  which  are  required  by  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence are  almost  wholly  drawn  from  these  sources,  especially  from  the  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  Greek  expression. 
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§  40.  Proportion  Ol  the  Elements.  There  is  no  language,  probably,  in  which  all 
■the  words  are  formed  by  its  own  processes  from  roots  that  originally  belonged  to  it. 
"What  is  peculiar  to  the  EngUsh  is  not  that  it  has  words  borrowed  from  other  lan- 
guages, but  that  it  has  so  many  of  them ;  tliat  a  large  part  of  its  vocabulary  is  of 
foreign  origin.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the  modem  Persian  and  the 
Wallachian.  The  French  words  which  have  been  ingrafted  on  the  native  English 
.stock  are,  with  few  exceptions,  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and  when  added  to  the 
almost  equal  nmuber  which  have  come  directly  from  that  language,  they  make,  per- 
haps, four  fifths  of  all  our  borrowed  words.  Much  smaller,  though  still  considerable, 
especially  in  scientific  use,  ia  the  number  of  words  taken  from  the  Greek.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  foreign  words  can  hardly  exceed  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  vocab- 
ularj',  and  are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources — Celtic,  Danish,  Dutch,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Turkish,  etc.  If  all  the  words  in  a  large  Enghsh  dictionary  were 
■classed  according  to  their  origin,  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  or  non-Saxon 
words  make  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  iu  sucli  a  dictionary  there  are  mauy  words  which,  though  perhaps  put  for- 
ward by  distinguished  writers,  have  never  established  themselves  in  general  use  ;  and 
also  many  words  which  belong,  indeed,  to  the  established  phraseology  of  particular 
sciences  and  arts,  but  are  unknown  to  the  great  majority  even  of  educated  people. 
In  both  classes  the  number  of  foreign  words  is  disproportionately  large.  Hence,  if 
we  take  all  the  distinct  words  used  by  particular  writers,  we  shall  find  a  diifereut 
ratio  between  the  Saxon  and  foreign  elements.  Of  those  used  by  Shakespeare,  it  ia 
said  that  sixty  per  ceut  are  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  the  ratio  is  about  the  same  for  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible.  But  in  most  literary  works  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  foreign  element  is  certainly  larger :  in  general,  doubtless,  it  would  be  found,  if 
■reckoned  in  this  way,  to  equal  or  exceed  the  Saxon.  But  if,  instead  of  counting  only 
distinct  words  as  they  would  be  given  in  a  vocabulary,  we  count  all  the  words  of  a 
writer  as  they  stand  on  bis  pages,  we  shall  obtain  very  different  ratios.  The  Saxon 
words  will  now  be  found  in  a  large  majority,  varying  from  sixty  to  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  style  of  Johnson  abounds  in  words  of  Latin  or- 
igin ;  but  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  there  are  seventy-two  per  cent  of  Saxon 
words.  In  Milton's  poetical  works  about  two  thirds  of  the  vocabulary  are  foreign  ; 
but  in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  four  fifths  of  all  the  words  are  Saxon.  The 
explanation  of  these  appearances  lies  in  two  facts  ;  1.  The  words  which  belong  more 
to  the  grammar  than  to  the  lexicon  — which  express  not  so  much  conceptions  of  the 
mind  as  the  relations  between  its  conceptions  —  are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  To  this 
class  belong  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs  from  pronominal  roots,  nearly  all  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  (only  save,  except,  during,  concernitig,  because,  &ud  a  few 
more,  are  French).  These  are  words  which  occur  in  every  sentence.  In  a  language, 
like  ours,  of  scanty  inflection,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  two  consecutive  sentences 
without  them.  The  substantial  elements  of  the  proposition,  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
may  all  he  obtained  from  abroad  ;  but  the  connecting  links,  which  must  unite  them 
in  the  framework  of  sentences,  can  be  found  only  at  home.  2.  If  we  turn  to  these 
substantial  elements,  and  fix  upon  the  objects,  qualities,  states,  and  actions  which 
most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  call  for  the  most  fre- 
quent expression,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  denoted  by  words 
of  Saxon  origin.  We  refer  to  objects,  such  v^vmn,  horse,  bird ^  body,  flesh,  blood, 
head,  hand,  heart,  soul,  mind,  heaven,  wind,  rain,  day,  summer,  water,  stone,  gold, 
Jield,  tree,  apple,  etc.  ;  to  qualities,  such  as  good,  ill,  long,  short,  cold,  hot,  hard,  so/(, 
white,  black,  etc. ;  to  actions,  such  as  to  lie,  sit,  stand,  walk,  run,  do,  say,  have,  break; 
think, /eel,  love, /ear,  fnd,  etc.  There  are  borrowed  words  of  similar  meaning,  as 
beast,  eagle,  vein,  /are,  spirit,  air,  hour,  autumn,  river,  gem,  /ruii,  flower,  etc.  ; 
large,  /alse,  tender,  pure,  purple,  etc. ;  to  move,  enter,  touch,  please,  enjoy,  etc. ;  but 
they  are  altogether  fewer,  and  generally  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  The  words 
for  nunibera  lower  than  a  million  are  all  Saxon:  among  the  ordinals  only  .wco7irf 
has  come  in  from  the  Fmirh. 

§  41.  Fusion  Ol  the  Elements.  The  foreign  words  that  have  come  into  our  lan- 
guage do  not  stand  by  thi-mhelvea  oa  a  distinct  and  independent  clabs  :  they  aro  An- 
jtlioized,  subjected  to  Enghah  lawn  and  analogies,  and  tlma  assimilated  to  the  older 
denizens  of  the  language.  This  has  taken  place  <rliiefly  in  threu  ways  :  1.  Tlu-y  are 
in  most  cases  accented  according  to  English  analogy.  Tliis  assumption  of  a  new  ac- 
cent has  been  a  gradual  process.  In  early  Knclish  poetry  we  find  cuntri:  (country), 
colour,  comnund'^ment,  mesaangere,  bniysoun  (lienison),  rnstrll  (castle),  etc.,  accented 
afl  in  French  on  tho  vowel  liere  marked.  The  usage  of  Chaucer  ia  quite  variable. 
-8ueh  words  aa  honour,  diflicnltfe,  prnaunre,  vnnqwsh,  manirc  (nianner),  ronsrU 
(counsel),  viage  (voyage),  etc.,  he  often  gives,  as  hero  marked,  with  tho  French 
accent ;  yet  not  unfrequently  he  shifts  their  accent,  according  to  English  tenden- 
cies, toward  the  beginning  of  tho  word.  In  the  next  century  the  French  accent 
ifl  Mtill  to  be  aeen,  but  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  tho  Knglish.  And  the  latter  had 
Cfitabliahcd  itwlf  in  Shakespcare'a  time  nearly  as  at  the  present  dny,  A  number 
of  words  whicli  as  verbs  retain  the  French  accent,  when  used  as  notuin  exchange  it 
for  an  English  o»io  :  i\\\w  Accent  and  to  accent,  eoncnt  and  to  ronrrrt,  insult  and  to 
inniit,  etc.  2.  Tho  borrowed  words  are  declined  according  to  English  analogy.  It  Is 
true  that  radius,  nucleus,  momentum,  criterion,  phenomenon,  and  some  other  words, 
retain  their  Latin  and  Greek  plurals,  radii,  nuclei,  momenta,  criteria,  jdicuomena, 
etc,  Hut  tlipHc  are  rare  exceptions.  In  geiii-ral,  tlie  few  inlloctious  left  in  Knglish 
U'O  applied  ao  readily  to  a  French  or  Latin  word  oa  to  a  Saxou  ouo.    An  tho  Baxou 


verb  love  makes  lovest,  lores,  loved,  loredst,  loving,  so  the  French  verb  mctve  makea 
movest,  moves,  moved,  movedst,  moving.  3.  The  borrowed  words  are  often  made  to 
receive  prefixes  which  come  from  the  Saxon,  as  in  besiege,  un-pretending,  mis-con- 
ceive, under-value,  over-turn,  a/ter-piece,  out-line,  etc.  ;  or  formative  aufflxes  which 
come  from  the  Saxon,  as  in  large-ness,  duke-dom,  /alse-hood,  ajtprent ice-ship,  use- 
less, grate-/ul,  quarrelsome, /ool-isli,  etc.  It  affords  a  still  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  fusion  which  baa  taken  place  among  the  elements  of  our  language,  that  the 
process  here  described  is  in  many  cases  reversed  ;  that  particular  endings  which  were 
found  in  the  foreign  words,  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  English  ear  and  mind, 
as  to  be  disjoined  from  their  connections,  and  applied  with  more  or  less  frequency 
to  words  of  native  stock.  Thus,  we  find  Saxon  words  with  Latin  or  French  prefixes, 
as  in  en-dear,  dis-belie/,  re-light,  inter-mingle,  trans-ship,  etc. ;  and  Saxon  words 
with  Latin  or  French  formative  suffixes,  as  iu  /orbear-aiice,  bond-age,  atone-ment, 
thiev-ery,  stream-let,  eid-ahlr,  buri-nl,  murder-ous,  etc. 

§  42.  DiHerent  Character  ot  the  Elements.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fusion 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  a  complete  one.  The  borrowed  words,  taken  as  a 
class,  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  separates  them,  even  to  the  feeling  of  unedu- 
cated persons,  from  those  of  native  stock.  There  are,  indeed,  particular  cases  in 
which  the  ordinary  relation  does  not  hold ;  there  are  aome  in  which  it  is  actually 
inverted,  as  in  sign  and  token,  color  and  hue,  power  and  might.  Here  the  familiar 
sign,  color, power,  are  from  the  French,  and  the  more  poetical  token,  hue,  might,  aro 
from  the  Saxon.  But  in  general  the  Saxon  words  are  simple,  homely,  and  substantial, 
fitted  for  every-day  events  and  natural  feelings  ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words 
are  elegant,  dignified,  and  artificial,  fitted  for  the  pomp  of  rhetoric,  the  subtiUty  of 
disputation,  or  the  courtly  reserve  of  diplomacy.  Tlie  difference  arises  partly  from 
the  fact  already  noticed,  that  tlie  most  familiar  objects,  qualities,  and  actions  have 
generally  retained  their  primitive  Saxon  designations.  The  foreign  words  bear  an 
impress  derived  from  the  courtiers  and  scholars  who  introduced  them.  To  a  great 
extent  tliey  stand  for  conceptions  which  belong  especially  to  disciplined  thought  and 
cultivated  feeling.  But  the  difference,  no  doubt,  depends  also  on  the  impression 
which  the  two  classes  of  words  make  upon  the  ear.  The  Saxon  are  shorter,  in  great 
part  monosyllabic,  and  often  full  of  consonants ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words 
are  longer,  smoother,  and  have  greater  breadth  of  vowel  sounds.  It  can  not  well  bo 
denied  that  this  marked  diversity  of  character  between  native  and  foreign  words 
gives  to  our  language  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  aspect.  Tet  it 
furnishes  means  for  great  variety  iu  the  expression  of  the  same  thoughts,  and  serves 
to  distinguish  and  individualize  the  styles  of  different  authors.  Among  writers 
who  in  this  respect  occupy  an  extreme  position,  may  be  named,  on  the  one  side, 
Bunyan,  De  Foe,  Franklin,  and  Cobbett ;  on  the  other,  Hooker,  Milton,  Johnson,  and 
Chalmers. 

§  43.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  couple  French  and  Saxon  expressions  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  meaning  :  thus,  "  to  acknowledge  and  con/ess  ;  '*  *'  by  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy i^''  "when  we  assemble  and  meet  together.''''  A  similar  tendency  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  as  in  the  writings  of  Hooker. 

§  44.  It  was  natural  that  when  a  multitude  of  foreign  words  were  brought  into 
our  language,  many  should  coincide  in  meaning  with  words  that  already  belonged  to 
it.  In  some  cases,  as  in  will  and  testament,  yearly  and  annual,  begin  and  commence, 
etc.,  the  two  words  have  continued  to  be  used  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  mean- 
ing. But  the  tendency  has  been  to  turn  the  new  material  to  good  account  by  giving 
to  the  words  of  each  pair  aensea  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  body  and  corpse,  love  and  amour,  work  and  travel,  sheep  and  mutton,  etc.,  the  dis- 
tinction ia  a  broad  one  :  in  bloom  and  flower,  luck  a.nd/ortune,  mild  and  gentle,  win 
and  gain,  etc.,  it  is  slighter  and  more  subtile.  The  discriminations  thus  established 
have  added  much  to  the  resources  of  the  language,  giving  it  a  peculiar  riclmesa  and 
delicacy  of  expression. 
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§  45.  Power  of  Self -development  lost.  Tlie  English  has  lost  a  large  part  of  tho 
formative  endings  which  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Many  which  still  appear  iu 
English  are  confined  to  the  particular  words  that  now  have  them,  and  can  no  longer 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  new  words.  Only  a  very  few  (as  -er,  -ing,  -ness,  for  sub- 
stantives ;  -y,  -ish,  for  adjectives  ;  -e/i  for  verbs ;  -ly  for  adverbs)  continue  to  be  used 
with  much  freedom  for  this  purpose.  So,  too,  many  prepositions  and  particles  wliich 
were  once  freely  employed  as  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  compound  verbs,  are  no 
longer  used  in  this  way.  From  the  simple  verb  to  stand  the  English  makes  under' 
stand  and  withstand;  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  getsfatidari,  besta7ido7i,  bigstaudan,  /or- 
stnnda7i,  /orestandan,  gestandan,  dSdandan,  understandan,  widstaiuUni,  ymbstandan. 
Tliis  deficiency  in  English  is  made  up  in  a  measure  by  the  use  of  separate  particles,  as, 
to  stand  up,  to  slant/  ofl\  to  stand  by,  to  sta7id  to,  etc.  Still  the  formative  system  of  tho 
language  liaa  become  greatly  restricted.  It  no  longer  possesses  the  unlimited  power 
of  development  from  its  own  resources  which  wo  see  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  tho 
modern  German.  If  a  new  word  is  wanted,  instead  of  producing  it  from  elenieuts 
already  existing  iu  English,  wo  must  often  go  to  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  and  find  or 
fashion  there  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  By  this  process  our  language 
is  placed  in  a  dependent  position,  being  reduced  to  supply  its  needs  by  constant  bor- 
rowing. But  it  is  a  more  serious  disadvantage  that  in  order  to  express  our  ideas  we 
are  obliged  to  translate  them  into  dead  languages.  The  expresHiveness  of  the  new 
term,  that  which  fits  it  for  ita  purpose,  is  liiddcn  from  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  claaaic  tongues ;  that  is,  in  mauy  cases,  from  the  great  boJy  of  those  who 
are  to  use  it.  To  them  it  is  a  group  of  arbitrary  ByllabU-t^,  and  nothing  more.  Tlie 
term  thus  lo»es  its  suggei^tiveneHs,  and  the  language  suffers  greatly  in  ita  power  of 
(luickening  ;iiui  ai<hng  thought. 

§  46.  Freedom  of  Position  restricted.  It  ia  one  disadvantage  arising  from  tho 
loss  of  inflection  that  our  language  iH  much  restricted  in  the  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  words.  TJio  result  ia  unfortunate,  not  only  as  it  tends  to  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  expression,  but  still  nion*  as  it  takoa  away  tho  beat  means  of  representing 
cniphasis,  or  the  superior  importance  of  a  particular  word  in  the  aentenco.  Tho  aim- 
l)lo  Latin  sentence,  "(/f/J  regcm  dccepit,^'*  may  be  arranged  in  six  different  orders 
without  doing  violence  to  Latin  idiom  ;  tlui  choice  of  one  order  rather  than  onothor, 
if  partly  regulated  by  euphony  or  by  love  of  variety,  is  also  nuieh  influenced  by  tho 
relative  importance  of  tho  terms.  But  the  corresponding  EngliNli  sentence  has  ito 
(Ixeil,  invariiiltle  order,  "  tlie  genf  ral  deceiv»'d  tho  king  :  "  traiispuHition  would  give  it 

a  wholl/  different  meaning.    It  iii  true  that  we  ore  able  by  a  change  from  active  ta 
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passive,  as  well  as  by  other  devicea,  to  eeciire  variety  of  oxpresBion,  and  to  Hatisfy  tlio 
nieinauds  of  empliasia :  thus  "  tlie  king  waa  deceived  by  the  general ;  "  *'  it  waH  tlio 
general  who  deceived  the  king;"  "it  was  tlio  king  who  was  deceived  by  the  gon- 
oral ;  "  "a  deception  was  practiced  by  the  general  on  the  king,"  etc.  Still,  with  all 
such  helps^  wo  are  often  obliged  to  indicate  by  the  clumsy  device  of  Itahc  lotti^rH 
what  a  more  highly  iutiected  language  could  have  shown  in  the  position  of  the  words. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the  Knglish,  that  it  uses  nearly  all  the  free- 
dom of  arrangement,  which,  scantily  inflected  as  it  is,  would  be  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity. It  is  tlierefore  superior  in  actual  variety  of  arrangement  to  the  French, 
and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  more  higldy  inflected  German,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary prose  stylo  has  limited  its  natural  freedom  by  inconvenient  and  cumbrous 
restrictions. 

§  47.  Monosyllablsm  and  Want  of  Euphony.  The  loss  of  inflection  has  reduced 
a  multitude  of  Eiiglisli  words  to  tlie  form  of  monosyllables.  Itris  not  nnooiuinon 
to  find  whole  sentences  wliich  contain  no  word  of  greater  length.  This  petMiharity 
helps  us  to  understand,  better  than  most  other  nations  are  able  to  do,  tliat  primitive 
monosyllabic  condition  which  must  have  preceded  all  inflected  language  —  a  condition 
which  has  remained  unchanged  to  this  day  in  languages  like  tlie  Chinese,  where  every 
ayllable  is  a  separate  word,  witli  its  own  accent  and  its  own  distinctly  apprehended 
meaning.  If  this  monosyllabic  character  gives  a  certain  plain  directuess  and  pithy 
iorce  to  English  expression,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  eu- 
phony and  rhythm.  Pope  complains  that  '*  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line." 
And  no  one  can  read  Chaucer's  poetry,  pronouncing  the  unaccented  e  as  the  verse 
requires,  and  as  it  was  actually  pronounced  in  the  poet's  time,  without  regretting 
that  a  hurried  and  slurring  pronunciation  of  our  fathers  should  have  destroyed  tliis 
pleasing  feature  of  the  old  language.  The  suppi'cssion  of  this  e  has  also  been  unfavor- 
able to  euphony  by  producing,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  harshest  combinations  of 
-consonants;  as  in  hosts,  breadths,  texts,  s/ii/ts,  thirsts,  bulg{e)d,  starcJi{e)d,  tasJ:{e)d. 
In  these  words,  which  can  not  be  properly  pronounced  witliout  a  strong  effort  of 
will  and  of  vocal  organs,  the  earlier  dissyllabic  forms,  host-es,  breadth-es,  starch-ed, 
iask-ed,  etc.,  presented  little  or  no  ditBculty  of  utterance.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
.as  in  many  others,  the  harshness  has  been  aggravated  by  that  extended  use  of  the 
:final  s,  which  has  given  a  peculiar  sibilating  character  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  only  a  part  of  the  nouns  took  5  in  the  plural,  and  those 
oidy  in  two  out  of  the  four  cases  :  in  English,  the  s  has  been  applied  to  nearly  all 
plural  nouns,  and  for  all  cases  of  the  plural.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  tlie  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  has  th  (J  or  />),  never  5  (though  the  Northumbrian 
•dialect  has  often  -es) :  in  the  English  of  our  day,  this  th  is  still  occasionally  employed 
.as  an  archaic  form^  but  in  all  ordinary  use  s  has  taken  its  place. 


DIALECTS. 

§  48.  The  English  language  is  not  spoken  with  uniformity  by  all  who  use  it. 
-Nearly  every  county  in  Britain  has  its  local  dialect,  its  peculiar  words  and  forms, 
which  are  used  by  the  common  people  of  the  lower  classes.  This  diversity  is,  in  part, 
of  long  standing ;  in  some  points,  it  goes  back  even  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  This  great 
variety  of  local  idioms  may  be  classified,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  in  six  divisions; 
Southern,  Western,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Lowland  (Scotch),  each  of  whicli 
falls  apart  into  several  subdivisions  or  districts.  For  most  of  the  dialects,  glossaries 
have  been  published,  often  with  specimen-compositions  of  greater  or  less  extent;  but 
only  the  Scotch  (the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Northumbrian)  can  be  said  to  have 
a  literature.  Scottish  literature,  which  is  almost  wholly  poetical,  begins  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  John  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer.    His  long  historical 


poem,  entitled  The  Bruce,  was  followed  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  by  the 
Originale  Clironykll  of  Andrew  of  Wynton,  and  in  its  hitter  part  by  the  Wallaci;  of 
Henry  the  Minutrol,  often  called  Blind  Harry.  But  tlie  King's  Quair,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate James  I.  of  Scotland,  is  not  written  in  the  Hcottitth  dialect.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find,  first,  Gawin  Douglas,  the  translator  of  tlie  ^-hieid  and  author  of  the 
Palace  of  Honour,  and  tlien  two  poets  of  higher  genius,  William  Dunbar  and  Bir  David 
Lyndsay.  In  more  recent  times,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  this  dialect  are  Allan 
Kamsay,  the  author  of  tlio  Oentle  Shepherd,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Itobert  Burns. 

§  49.  In  every  dialect,  apparently,  there  are  preserved  a  certain  number  of  old 
words  and  forms,  whicli  have  passed  out  of  use  or  have  suffered  alteration  in  the 
common  language  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  tliat  every  dialect  has  loht  or  altered  some 
wliich  remain  unchanged  in  the  common  language.  Thus,  if  the  ScoUh  hyr  for  cows^ 
br<ik  for  tiroke,  etc.,  are  closer  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  than  are  tlie  corresponding  Knglish 
words,  the  contrary  is  true  of  <7(V  for  girr,/<i^  for/*///,  houd  for  hold,  ifinufi  for  will 
not,  etc.  It  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  common  English  stands  nearer  than 
any  of  the  dialects  to  the  early  form  of  the  language. 

§  50.  The  Englisli,  as  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  has  many  pecul- 
iarities, both  of  sound  and  of  idiom,  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  which  waa  once  tho 
language  of  the  whole  island. 

§  51.  In  America,  settlers  from  different  parts  of  the  mother-country  were 
brought  together  in  tho  same  colonies,  so  that  no  dialect  of  England  or  Scotland  has 
been  preserved  in  its  distinctness  on  the  new  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  people  have  had  the  elTect  of  securing  a  general  unifonnity  of 
language  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  negro  dialect  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  are  strongly  marked  local  dialects  in 
America.  The  forms  of  speech  which  are  noticed  as  Americanisms,  are  not,  in  gen- 
eral, confined  to  a  particular  State  or  district.  Under  this  name  are  included  expres- 
sions which  are  widely  difTerent  in  their  character.  Some  are  confined  wholly  to  un- 
cultivated people  ;  others  to  those  wlio  are  not  only  uncultivated,  but  vulgar  ;  while 
a  large  part  are  constantly,  and  indeed  necessarily,  used  by  persons  of  the  highest 
education.  They  also  difi^er  widely  in  their  origin.  Some  are  derived  from  the  native 
Indian  languages,  as  wigwam,  squaw,  hominy,  etc. ;  some  from  the  French,  as  levee, 
crevasse,  bayou,  etc.;  some  from  the  Spanish,  as  rnncho,  canyon,  stampede,  etc.;  yet 
more  from  the  Dutch,  as  patroon,  boss  (master-workman),  sloop  (porch),  etc.  Most 
of  the  foregoing  words  relate  to  things  that  are  specially  American  :  to  express  other 
objects  or  relations  of  this  kind,  new  formations  have  been  made  from  English  words, 
as  congressional  federalist^  mileage,  nullijication,  etc.;  or  English  words  have  been 
used  in  new  meanings,  as  eagle  (coin),  corduroy  (road),  to  locale  land,  etc.  There  are 
other  cases  of  new  formation,  which  have  no  such  reason,  as  outsider,  to  eventuate, 
etc.;  or  of  new  senses  for  old  words,  as  to  Jlx  (put  in  order),  creek  (small  river),  etc. 
Some  words  which  once  belonged  to  the  common  language,  but  have  become  obsolete 
in  England,  are  still  heard  in  America,  as  /all  (autumn),  gully  (channel  worn  by 
water),  peek  (peep),  rare  (miderdone),  etc.  A  larger  number  of  Americanisms  have 
come  from  the  English  dialects,  as  bail  (handle  of  pail),  shack  (worthless  fellow),  spn/ 
(nimble),  to  lam  (beat),  to  slump  (break  through  snow  or  bog),  etc.  And  beside  these, 
there  are  words  and  uses  of  words  which  are  mere  vulgarisms,  the  language  of  cant 
or  slang,  as  to  absquatulate  (, abscond),  splurge  (pompous  display),  to  fork  over  or  shell 
out  money,  etc.  A  number  of  words  will  always  be  wanted  to  express  what  is  pecul- 
iar to  America  in  nature,  society,  and  institutions.  But  apart  from  these,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Americanisms  will  ever  be  multiplied  to  any  great  extent.  For,  besides 
the  active  and  increasing  intercourse  with  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  almost 
universal  liabit  of  reading,  which  finds  exercise  both  in  English  and  American  au- 
thors, will  liave  a  powerful  tendency  to  keep  the  language,  even  of  the  poorer  classes, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  common  language  of  literature. 


The  following  brief  sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  follows  mainly  the  Angel- 
■sachsische  Grammatik  of  Eduard  Sievers,  2d  edition,  Halle,  1886.  The  outlines  of 
early  English  inflection  are  founded  on  Eduard  Fiedler's  W issenschaftliche  Gravimatik 
■der  englischen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1861,  and  the  Ilistorische  Grammatik  der  englischen 
.Sprache  of  C.  Friedrich  Koch,  with  much  help  from  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Observations 
on  the.  Language  of  Chaucer  (in  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  New  Series, 
ATol.  VIII.). 


ANGLO-SAXON   INFLECTION. 

§  62.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  seven  long  vowels,  6,  e,  i,  6,  u,  m,  y.  The  first  five 
■appear  to  have  been  sounded  as  in  Eng.  par,  prey,  caprice,  prone,  prune :  i£  was 
probably  sounded  much  like  Eng.  at  in  fair.  The  sound  of  y  apparently,  like  that 
-of  French  u  and  German  ii,  was  intermediate  between  u  and  i.  To  these  correspond 
«even  short  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  se  (like  Eng.  n  in  hat),  y,  which  were  less  prolonged 
in  utterance.  The  short  i  and  7/  are  often  confounded  in  writing,  as  hyrde  or  hirde 
•^{hierde),  shepherd,  ciiiing  (but  more  correctly  cyning)  king. 

§  63.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  four  diphthongs,  ea,  eo,  to,  ie,  which  in  some  cases 
stood  for  original  short  vowels,  and  were  then  short  in  quantity,  in  other  cases  were 
genuine  (long)  diphthongs  (written  ea,  eo,  io,  if).  Whether  long  or  short  the  firot 
element  of  the  double  sound  received  the  stress  of  voice.  Short  ea  and  eo  (or  io) 
commonly  stand  for  original  a  and  e  (or  i)  respectively  ;  long  ea,  eo,  for  primitive 
Teutonic  av,  en.  Short  ie  (later  written  i,  y)  is  commonly  a  modification  of  ea  or  eo; 
long  ie  (later  (',  y),  a  modification  of  ca,  eo. 

§  54.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  two  characters  for  the  interdental  spirant  (th),  S  and 
J7.  These  signs  were  used  without  distinction  of  sound.  The  old  theory  that  p  rep- 
Tesented  the  whispered  sound  heard  in  Eng.  thin,  breath,  S  the  vocal  (voiced)  sound 
heard  in  (his,  breathe,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  MSS.  Both  sounds  were  doubtless 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  distinguish  them  in  writing. 
In  normalized  texts  many  modem  editors  print/)  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  else- 
where S]  but  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect. 

§  56>  The  Anglo-Saxon  never  uses  ?/  as  a  consonant ;  but  g  was  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  soxmd,  as  in  geoc,  yoke,  git,  you  two.  The  letter  h  before  a  consonant, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  must  have  had  a  stronger  sound  than  in  English  (of.  the 
BOimds  of  ch  in  German  ach  and  ich).  The  letter  /  served  to  indicate  two  sounds : 
that  of  Eng.  /  in  father  (so  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  word),  and  that  of  English  v 
in  have  (so  generally  in  other  places  in  the  word). 


§  56.  It  is  a  general  nile  that  a  consonant  can  not  be  doubled  either  at  the  end  of 
a  word  or  before  or  after  another  consonant,  as  swain  (for  siram7ti),  he  swam,  .■:«■(»(  t 
(for  swimm3),  he  swims,  .-iende  (for  sendde),  he  sent,  ehte  (for  ehtte),  he  persecuted. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

VOWEL    DECLENSION.  » 

§  57.  Masculines.  Paradigms:  jisc  (stem  fisco-  or  fsca-),  fish;  hierde  (stem 
-djo-  or  -dja-),  shepherd. 


Sing. 
Nom.  Jisir 
Gen.  Jisce.t 
Dat.  fisce 
Ace.   Jisc 


Plur. 
fscas 

Jisca 

Jiscuni 

Jiscas 


Sing. 

Plur. 

hierde 

hierdas 

hierde  s 

h  ierda 

hierde 

hie  rd  urn 

hierde 

hierda.f 

gift ;  ddd  (stem  dxdi-),  c 

Sing. 

Plur. 

dM 

d.^de,  -a 

dxde 

dada 

dxde 

dxdiim 

ddd  (later  -f)     dxde,  -a 


Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  gicju,  -o  V^^fc^  -^ 

Gen.   giefe  giefa  {-ena) 

Dat.    giefe  giefum 

Ace.    gi'fr  giffa,  -e 

§  59.  Neuters.  Paradigms  :  scip  (stem  scipo-  or  -a-),  ship  ;  rice  (stem  ricjo-  or 
-ja-),  kingdom. 

Sing.                     Plur.  Sing.  Phir. 

Nom.  scip  scipu,  ~o  fice  rtcu 

Gen.  scipes  scipa  rices  rica 

Dat.    scipe  icipum  rice  ricum 

Ace.    scip  scipuj  -o  rice  ricu 

§  60.    Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  which  end  in  -el,  -en,  -er,  'Or,  are  often  s>'n- 

copated  before  a  case-ending,  as  ealdor,  masc,  elder,  gen.  ealdres  ;  tdcen,  neut.,  token, 
plur.  tacvu  :  so,  also,  some  others,  as  jnd3itm,  masc,  treasure,  gen.  maSmes. 

§61.  Masculines  and  neuters  of  one  syllable  which  have  the  vowel  se,  take  a 
instead  Of  as  in  the  plural,  as  daeg,  masc.,  day,  plur.  dagos;  /set,  neut.,  veseel,  plur. 
/aiu. 
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V  62.  Masculines  and  neuters  sometimes  have  -ena  or  -ana,  instead  of  -a,  in  the 
gen.  plur.  A  few  masculines  —  as  Uode,  people,  Dene^  Danes  —  have  -e  in  the  nom. 
ace.  plur.  Sunn,  sou,  nom.  ace.  sing.,  makes  smia  in  the  gen.  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pen. 
ace.  plur.,  sunum  in  tlie  dat.  plur.  M'tidu,  masc,  wood,  ia  declined  in  the  same  way, 
but  also  later  with  gen.  sing,  wudes,  nom.  ace.  plur.  ivndas  (ao  also  sinias).  TJie  dat. 
sing,  in  -a  is  seen  also  in  masc.  icinter,  winter,  sunier,  summer,  /eld,  field,  /wd,  ford, 
weald,  wood,  and  fern,  hand,  hand,  duru,  door.  The  last  two  words  have  -a  in  the 
gen.  sing.     Feld,  etc.,  have  later  gen.  sing,  in  -es,  nom.  ace.  plur.  in  -as. 

§  63.  Neuters  of  one  syllable  which  have  a  long  vowel  or  end  in  two  consonants, 
drop  -u  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur.,  as  leaf,  leaf  and  leaves,  word,  word  and  words. 
Neuters  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  sometimes  -»,  sometimes  no  ending. 

N   DECLEXSION. 

§  64.  Paradigms ;  masc.  oxa  (stem  oian-),  ox  ;  fern,  tunge  (stem  iungan-),  tongue  ; 
neut.  iage  (stem  eagan-),  eye. 


Misc. 

Sing.  Nom.  oxa 

Gen.  oxan 

Dat.  oxan 

Ace.  oxan 

Plur.  Nom.  oxan 

Gen.  oxena 

Dat.  oxiim 

Ace.  oxan 


Fem. 
tunge 
(itngan 
tujigan 
tungan 

tungan 
tungena 
tun  gum 
tungan 


Neut. 
iage 
eagan 
eagan 
iage 

eagan 
eagena 
eagiini 
eagan 


§  65.  Of  consonant  stems  ending  in  other  letters  than  n,  the  language  has  only 
traces.  Thus  substantives  in  -nd  from  present  participles  are  declined  in  the  sing, 
like  fisc.  The  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  are  either  like  the  nom.  sing,  or  add  -e,  but  in 
some  words  the  ending  'as  occurs  :  tlma,  helmberend,  helm-bearer  and  lielra-bearers ; 
hettend,  -e,  haters ;  uealdertdas,  rulers.  In  dissyllables  the  geu.  plur.  always  ends  in 
-ra :  tlius  uigendra,  from  uigend,  warrior.  Freond,  friend,  a,nd/eo7if/,  foe,  make  dat. 
sing,  friend,  fiend,  or  freonde,  feonde;  plur.  nom.  ace.  friend,  fiend,  or  freond, 
feond,  in  poetry  oit*in  freondas,  feondas. 

The  masculines  fot,  foot,  toS,  tooth,  man  (gen.  matuies),  man,  and  the  feminines 
(nom.  and  ace.)  bat;  book,  broc,  breeches,  g6s,  goose,  cti,  cow,  las,  louse,  mus,  mouse, 
burg,  hurk  (gen.  burge,  also  byrg,  byrig),  tomi,  fort,  turf,  turf,  make  in  the  dat.  sing, 
and  nom.  ace.  plur.  fit,  teS,  men,  bee;  brec,  ges,  eg,  lys,  nn'/s,  bgrig,  iyrf. 

§  66.  Feeder,  father,  is  indeclinable  in  the  sing.  (.gen.  sing,  rarely  fsed{e)res) ;  iu 
the  plur.  it  is  declined  like  fisc.  BrdSor,  brother,  nom.  gen.  ace.  sing.,  makes  dat. 
breSer ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  broSor  or  br66ru,  dat.  br66rum.  Similarly  are  declined 
vt6dor,  mother  (nom.  ace.  plur.  modra,  modrit),  dohtor,  daughter  (dat.  sing,  dehter), 
sweostor,  sister  (sing,  indeclinable  ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  su-eostor). 

§  67.  The  feui.  niht,  night,  and  nisgS  or  nixgeS,  maid,  make  the  ace.  sing,  and 
nom.  ace.  plur.  like  the  nom.  sing.  The  neuters  ^,g,  egg,  cealf,  calf,  and  lamb  (lomb), 
lamb,  make  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur.  sigru,  cenlfru,  lambru  {lombrii),  retaining  an 
old  r.  aid,  child,  wliich  is  usually  declined  like  icord,  has  also  sometimes  nom.  ace. 
plur.  vildru,  gen.  cildra.  Feminine  abstracts  iu  o  or  u — as  ieldu,  old  age — are  in- 
declinable in  the  sing.  The  fem.  sx,  sea,  has  some  masculine  forms:  it  is  declined, 
nom.  dat.  ace.  sing,  sii,  gen.  sie  or  sxs,  nom.  ace.  plur.  sxs  or  s;e,  gen.  sieua,  dat. 
sst-iu.  The  fem.  ea,  water,  is  usually  indeclinable  in  the  sing,  (but  sometimes  has 
gen.  dat.  ie  ;  in  tlie  plur.  it  has  generally  nom.  gen.  ace.  ea,  dat.  earn.  The  fem.  se, 
law,  is  invariable  in  the  whole  sing,  and  the  nom.  ace.  plur.  (gen.  dat.  sing.  a:we  some- 
times occur). 


ADJECTIVES. 

68. 

Indefinite  Doclenslos. 

Paradigm ;  btiud,  blind. 

Siufc. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom 

blind 

Uind 

blind 

blinde  (neut.  blind) 

Gen. 

hliniles 

blindre 

blindes 

bliudra 

Dat. 

hlindum 

bliiidre 

blinduni 

blinihun 

Ace. 

blindne 

blinde 

blind 

blinde  {iiQwt,  blind) 

Ins. 

blinde 



blinde 



$  69.  The  instrumental  case  is  not  distingui&hed  from  the  dative,  except  in  the 
sing.  masc.  and  neut.  In  the  plural,  the  three  genders  are  alike,  except  that  the 
neuter  of  monosyllabic  ndjectives  short  in  ijuantity  and  (tliough  not  uniformly)  of 
adjectives  of  more  than  one  «yllable  has  -it  or  -o,  instead  of  -e,  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  : 
thUB,  masc.  fem.  pi.  tile,  neut.  tilUf  from  HI,  good.  Another  ending  for  the  nom.  ace. 
plur.  fem.  of  all  adjeetives  U  -a.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  unless  they  have  a  long 
vowfl  or  finl  In  two  consonants,  add  -u  in  the  nom.  Bing.  fem.;  as,  .'tinalUy  from 
amwl,  small :  so,  aUo,  many  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

5  70.  The  following  peculiarities  extend  also  to  tlie  definite  declension.  Adjec- 
tives of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a?,  take  «,  instead 
of  ap,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the  inliection  ;  as,  smtcl,  small,  .^mielne,  smitlra,  but 
smaln,  xmnles,  xmalum,  etc.,  and  def.  smnln,  .imalan,  etc.  Adji-ctivcs  of  more  than 
one  syllable  which  end  in  •«/,  -en,  -pr,  -ig,  arc  often  syncopated  when  a  vowel  follows 
in  the  inrtcction  ;  an,  fscgcr,  fnir,  fregeme,  fugerra,  hni  fugru,  f!rgrcs,ffegrinn,  def. 
ftegru,  fmgrnn.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  which  end  in  -c  lose  thU  -e 
iMffore  all  enrlings ;  as,  bliSc,  blithe,  bliS-es,  blii^re,  bliSnm^  bliSne,  def.  bliSa, 
billion.     This  last  remark  applies  to  all  present  participles. 

§  71.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  -e  ;  as,  swiSe,  strongly,  very, 
from  aniil,  strong,  hrfi,1r.,  soon,  from  hriH''5,  (piick.  Adverba  in  -lice  (Kng.  -Ig)  were 
first  m.idc  by  adding  ■/•  to  comiK>und  adjectives  in  -He  ;  as,  healice,\i\^h\y,  from  hfidi( , 
a  compound  of  hrnh,  high,  and  -Hcivt.gclic),  like  :  but  the  adverb  is  often  found  where 
there  Is  no  adjective  in  -lie,  as  sd^Hcr,  trtily,  from  s/f^,  sooth,  true. 

§  72.  DoilnltO  Declension.  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  belongs 
Is  definite,  —  an  ulicn  it  is  connected  with  the  detinito  article,  or  with  a  demonstra- 
tive or  fxjwwssivc  pronoun,  or  with  a  genitive  rase,  and  when  it  stands  in  the  vocative, 
—  the  adjccttTC  is  inflected  according  to  the  N  declension,  aa  follows  :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

bhnda 

blinde 

blinde 

blindan 

Gen. 

blindnn 

bUndmi 

blindan 

hlindra  {-ena) 

Dat. 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

blinduni 

Ace. 

blindan 

blindan 

blinde 

blindan 

§73.  Comparative  and  Superlative.  The  comparative  takes  r,  and  follows  th& 
definite  declension  ;  as,  Itofra,  dearer,  from  leof,  dear.  The  superlative  takes  -ost 
(or  -est),  and  ia  declined  both  definitely  and  indefinitely  :  as,  leofost  (or  leofest), 
dearest.  Some  adjectives  suffer  a  change  of  vowel,  in  which  case  the  superlative  can 
not  have  -ost:  long,  long,  Strang,  strong,  take  v:  as,  lengra,  sfrengest :  eald,  old, 
geovg,  young,  fear  (adv.),  far,  take  ie  ;  as,  ieldra,fierrest :  heah,  high,  neah  (adv.), 
nigh,  make  hierra,  idebst  (heakst,  hihst),  nearra,  niehst  (nyftst).  Several  superlatives, 
most  of  them  from  adverbs,  take  -mest ;  ii3,formest  or fgnnest,  foremost;  s'fterniest, 
aftermost ;  Isetemest,  last ;  si(^€7nest,  latest ;  niSemest,  lowermost ;  yfemest  {ufemest), 
uppermost;  ytemest  {utemest),  outmost;  innemest,  inmost;  ?/?/f//jj"",'(/,  midmost;  hinde- 
mtst,  hindmost :  these  are  really  superlatives  from  forms  in  -)na  with  tlie  definite 
declension,  as,  forma,  hindema,  in  which  -ma  is  a  superlative  ending.  Yet  more 
irregular  are  — 


Pos. 

Compar. 

Superl. 

gid 

belera,  betlra 

betM,  belest,  belosl 

good 

ySel 

U'iersa 

ifierrest,  ivietst 

evil 

hjtel 

Jaessa 

Isest 

little 

viicel 

niara 

msest 

much 

5-  74.     Comparative  and  superlative  adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectives 
by  the  endings  -or  and  -ost ;  as,  hruSor,  hraSost,  from  hrxif,  quick. 

PRONOUN.S. 
§  75.    The  Personal  Pronouns  are  declined  as  follows :  — 


First  Person. 

Second  Person. 

Sing. 

Dual.           Plur. 

Sing 

Dual.           Plur. 

Nom.  ic 

vit               ire 

pu 

git                ge 

Gen.    viin 

vnccr           user 

pin 

incer            eower 

Dat.    vie 

U71C              us 

Pe 

ihc               eow 

Ace.    Vie,  mec 

nnc               lis 

pe,pcc 

inc               iow 

Ttiird  Person  S 

"g. 

Tiiird  Person  Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  he 

heo,  hie,  hi 

hit 

hie,  hi,  heo 

Gen.    /( IS 

hire 

his 

hierot  hira 

Dat.     him 

hire 

him 

him 

Ace,    h  ine 

hie,  hi,  heo 

hit 

hie,  hi,  heo 

Otlier  forms  are  iincit  (^  unc),  incit  (:=  inc),  in  the  ace.  dual ;  iisic  (i=  us),  eou-ic 
(=:  low),  in  the  ace.  plur.  ;  iire  (=  user)  in  the  gen.  plur. ;  hiere  in  the  gen.  dat. 
sing.  fem.  ;  ?iig  (=  hi)  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur. ;  heom  (=;  him)  in  the  dat.  plur.  ; 
heora  (=:  hira)  in  the  gen.  plur. 

§  76.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  made  by 
giving  to  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  nom.  7nin,  viin,  min,  my,  mine,  gen.  mines,  niinre,  mines,  dat.  minmnt 
m  in  re,  minum,  etc.  User,  before  all  endings  but  -jjr,  becomes  jIss  by  assimilation 
of  r:  thus,  gen.  usses,  us.ie,  lisses  (for  'us{e)res,  etc.).  The  possessive  of  the  third 
person  ia  simply  the  uninilected  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  his,  hire,  his, 
plur.  hii'a.  But  sin  is  sometimes  used  in  the  reflexive  sense,  his  own,  her  own^  its 
own,  their  own. 

§  77.    The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  declined  as  follows :  — 

1.    Se,  seo,pset,  used  also  as  a  definite  article,  and  as  a  relative  pronoun. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Maac. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  5e 

sec 

pxt 

P& 

Gen.  pxs 

pxre 

plfX 

para  {pxra^ 

Dat.  pxm,pdm 

p^re 

pxm,p&ui. 

pwmjPdm 

,\cc.  pone 

Pli 

pst 

Pa 

Ins.    

Py 

pes,pe6fi,pii!* 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  pe$ 

pios 

pis 

phs 

Gen.   pises 

pisse 

pises 

pissa 

Dat.    pisum 

pi  use 

pisum 

pisum 

Ace.    pisne 

pits 

pis 

phs 

Ins.     

Pits,  pis 

Varying  forms  are  pissere  or  pisre  {z=  pisst),  pissera  or  pisra  {^pissa),  and 
Pa:s  {zzpt'ts). 

§  78.  Other  demonstratives  are  swifc,  swelc,  or  swylc,  such,  Pyt^lic,  pillic,  and 
puslic  (Pullic),  such,  ylc,  the  same,  with  definite  declension  ;  self  or  sijlf,  the  same, 
with  definite  declension:  self,  sylf,  with  indefinite  declension,  is  emphatic;  as,  ic 
self,  I  myself,  mi  sylfum,  to  me  myself. 

§79.  The  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  hw6,  masc  and  fem.,  who?  hwxtr 
neiit.,  what'."  ~  hir:i'Arr,  which  of  Uvn"  —  hwitc  or  hni/lr,  of  what  sort  ?  The  last 
two  arc  regularly  declined  ;ie  indefinite  adjectives.   The  first  is  derliued  as  follows  :  — 


Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  hwa 

h  iin't 

Gen.    hwirs 

h  wifs 

Dat.    hwTm,hwdm 

hirn'm,  hw&m 

Ace.    hwone 

hu-iet 

Iu«.      

/iH'i/,  hwi 
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§>  80.  The  interro^ativea  are  changed  to  indefinites  by  various  additions:  syghiv&y 
a^ghwii-t,  gehivii,  i/tj/tivnt,  whoever,  whatever,  each  one;  stvd  hied  sua,  mid  hinrt 
sua,  whosoever,  wliataoever;  hwsft-hit'ugu  ov  htrxt-hwegti,  eoiiiewhat.  a  little;  «'*/- 
hivieSer  or  rkgSer^  gchwii-3er^  whichever,  each,  of  two;  dhu'iiScr,  dicker,  dSoVy 
either  of  two;  ndhn-.r.iSrrj  ndicSer^  ndSer^  neither;  xghwilc^  gehivilc,  wliichcver, 
etc.  Other  indefinitea  are  tele,  each,  eall^  all,  sum,  some,  6Ser,  otlier,  vianig,  many, 
senig^  any,  dn,  one,  a,  7i^n,none,  mi'nig,  not  any,  tviht,  thing,  (tuiht,  div/it,  dht, 
aught,  n&iciht,  nduht,  ndhf,  nauRlit,  ftc. 

§  81.  As  a  Relative  Pronoun,  the  Anglo-Saxon  either  uses  tho  demonstrative 
sf,  s^o,  piFty  or  employs  tin-  indeclinable /le  {pi),  and  sometimes  adds  the  latter  to  the 
former;  as,  sePe,  scope,  etc. 

VERBS. 

§  82.  VerlJS  of  Primary  Inflection  (Slrong  Vej-bs).  These  form  the  perfect 
without  any  addition,  except  the  peraoual  endings,  after  tlie  rout  or  titeiii.  Those 
which  have  the  vowels  e  or  to  in  the  perfect,  show  traces  of  a  primitive  reduplica- 
tion, and  are  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  vowels —  a,  h  (nut  followed 
by  U'),  d  (followed  by  »■),  a;,  ea^  la,  6  {e)  —  which  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
verb.  In  the  examples  we  give,  1.  The  infinitive;  2.  Tlie  singular  of  the  perfect; 
3.  The  plural  of  the  perfect ;  and,  4.  The  passive  participle. 

Inf. 
I.    hlamlan 
II.   Idcan 

III.  btdican 

IV.  fRitan 
V.    healihin 

VI.    heairaii 
VII.    rowan 
uepan 

Those  which  do  not  have  e  or  eo  in  the  perfect  are  divided  into  six  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  series  of  vowels  fomid  in  the  principal  parts  (inf.,  perf.  sing.,  perf.  pi., 
pass,  part.) ;  (I.)  I,  d,  i,  i,  including  all  verbs  that  have  i  in  the  inf.  ;  (II.)  eo  («), 
ia,  ti,  o,  distinguished  by  the  eo  (or  w)  of  the  inf.  ;  (III.)  i  {e,  eo),  a  (ea),  u,  u  (o), 
—  falling  into  three  subclasses  according  as  the  vowel  of  the  inf.  is  followed,  1.  by 
a  nasal  and  a  consonant,  2.  by  I  and  a  consonant,  3.  by  r  or  A  and  a  consonant ; 
(IV.)  €,  ie,  se,  0,  including  such  verbs  as  have  in  the  inf.  e  followed  by  a  single 
liquid  ;  (V.)  e,  x,  d,  e,  including  such  as  have  in  the  inf.  e  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant, not  a  nasal  or  a  liquid  ;  (VI.)  a,  6,  6,  o,  verbs  that  have  n  in  the  inf. 


rf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

blend 

tlendon 

blartden 

blend 

lee 

lecon 

Idcen 

play 

bleow 

bleowan 

bid  wen 

blow 

IH 

leton 

iHen. 

let 

hi-old 

heoldon 

heahleii 

hold 

heow 

heou'on 

heawen 

hew 

reow 

reowon 

rdwen 

row 

weop 

weapon 

wepen 

weep 

Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I 

scinan 

scdn 

scinon 

scinen 

shine 

dri/an 

drdf 

drifon 

drifen 

drive 

II. 

breowan 

brSaw 

bruwon 

brouen 

brew 

xilcnn 

seac 

siicon 

socen 

suck 

III. 

(1  )findan 

Sand 

fuiidon 

funden 

find 

el)  del/an 

dealf 

d  Ill/on 

dol/en 

d-lve 

(3)  weorpan 

nearp 

umrpon 

tcorpen 

throw 

IV. 

be  ran 

bicr 

b^ron 

boren 

bear 

stelan 

slml 

stxlon 

stolen 

steal 

V. 

cnedan 

cnsed 

crnedon 

cneden 

knead 

melon 

mmt 

vuelon 

meien 

measure 

VI. 

gal  an 

gdl 

gdlon 

galen 

sing 

weazan 

xcdx 

u'oxon 

waxen 

wax 

Ximan,  to  take,  ndm,  ndmon,  numen,  and  ciiman,  to  come,  c{iv)6m.  (■{w)6mon, 
cnmen  or  cymen,  show  special  irregularities,  but  may  be  referred  to  Class  IV. 

§  83.  In  ver!  s  of  primary  inflection,  the  vowel  which  appears  in  the  infinitive  be- 
longs also  tc  tlie  present  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  and  the  active 
participle.  The  vowel  which  appears  in  the  plural  of  the  perfect  indicative  belongs 
also  to  the  second  person  singular,  and  to  the  whole  perfect  subjunctive.  But  in  tlie 
second  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  a  is  changed  to  e  ;  d  to  ik  ; 
etoi  (ie)  ;  6  to  e  ;  eo,  en,  to  ie  ((',  later  y)\  uto  y  ;  ea^  eo,  to  ie  (/,  later  y).  It  will 
be  enough  to  give  a  single  paradigm  :  — 

Jlelpan  (3d  class),  to  help. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  hefpe 
■2.  Iiilp{e)sl 

3.  hnp(t)3 

Plur.  1,2,  3.  helpaS 

helpe 
heipe 
hffpe 
hdpen 

healp 

hulpe 
healp 
hulpon 

hulpe 
hulpe 
hulpe 
hnlpen 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  help 
Hur.  3.  helpaS 

helpan 
ftelpiinne 

Act. 
Pass 

helpende 
holpen 

§  84.  The  form  helpanne  is  a  dative  of  the  infinitive,  and  is  used  with  the  prepo- 
sition t6. 

§  85.  When  the  plur.  of  the  pres.  ind.  and  of  the  imper.  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  subject  pronoun  {we.,  ge,  etc.),  the  regular  form  in  -aS  is  often  replaced  by  a 
form  in  -e  ;  as,  helpe  ice,  helpe  ge,  etc.,  for  helpaS  ive,  etc.  A  similar  cliange  some- 
times appears  in  the  perf. ;  as,  htdpe  ge,  for  hulpon  ge. 

§  86.  In  tlie  pres.  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  the  vowel  e  is  generally  omitted  from  the 
ending;  a.s,  hilpsf,  hdp3.  This  often  causes  phonetic  changes;  as,  cwm/,  fi/)ff.  for 
ctfi^-st,  ciciS-S,  from  cweSan,  to  say  ;  Iilest,  /del,  for  hled-st,  hled-S,  from  hindan, 
to  load  ;  blet,  for  blet-S,  from  bldtan,  to  sacrifice  ;  ciest,  ciest,  for  cies-st,  cies-CS,  from 
ciosan^  to  choose. 

§  87.  The  letter  *;  at  the  end  of  a  root  generally  becomes  h,  unless  it  is  followed 
by  a  vowel ;  as,  stihS,  sfdh,  from  stigan,  to  mount.     In  the  dissyllabic  forms  of  the 
perfect  and  in  the  passive  participle,  a  final  h  of  the  root  passes  into  g,  a  final  J  into  I 
d,  and  in  some  verbs  a  final  j  into  r ;  as,  slagen,  cueden,  coren,  passive  participles  of  ] 
slian  (for  sla{h)on)j  to  strike^  cwe^an,  to  s-iy,  ceosan,  to  choose.    Final  h  of  the  stem  ' 


is  often  syncopated  in  the  present  and  infinitive;  as,  tlean,  seon^  for  tla(h)on,  to 
strike,  se{h)on,  to  Bee.  P'rum  :ieon,  to  see,  come  pres.  seo,  siehsi^  aiehS,  plur.  sioS^ 
perf.  seah,  sane,  .seah,  i»lur.  .sdirori,  paas.  part,  sewen  or  sawcn. 

§  88.  Verbs  of  Secondary  Inllectlon  (  Weak  Verbs).  These  fonn  the  perfect  by 
adding  -de  to  the  root  of  th(f  verb.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
as  -de  alone,  or  -ode,  is  added  to  tho  root.  The  passive  participle  \a  fonned  by 
adding  -d  and  -fid  in  the  two  classes,  and  often  with  ge-  prefixed  ;  as,  gelegd,  laid, 
rjedrud,  Iionore<l,  from  lecgan,  dritm:  ge-  is  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently,  in  tlio 
passive  particJiile  of  priniiry  verbs. 

§  89.  In  tin-  first  of  these  two  classes,  -de  after  r,  /,  h,  s,  becomes  -te,  and  c  Is  then 
generally  changed  to  h.  Several  verbs  show  a  different  vowel  (ea  or  o)  in  the  perfect 
from  that  of  the  present  (c,  e).     Paradigm  :  — 


S 

k-UTit  to  seek. 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

lud. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1. 

jfe 

she 

i6nte 

tihle 

2. 

secest 

sice 

s/Mcst 

sOUIc 

3. 

seceS 

sice 

s/jlile 

sdhle 

Plur.  1 

2,  3.  secaS 
Imp. 

sicen 

Inf. 

s6hton 

t6htcn 
Part. 

Sing.  2. 

sec 

sccan 

Act. 

teccnde 

Plur.  2. 

secaS 

secanne 

Pass 

ije-sOhl 

§  90.  In  the  pres.  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  e  is  often  omitted  from  tho  ending,  with 
euphonic  changes,  as  in  verbs  of  primary  inflection.  Tlie  verb  tier-ian^  to  preserve^ 
has  72er-e-sl,  ner-e-S :  it  takes  e  also  in  the  sing,  of  the  iniper.,  jicr-e,  in  tho  whole 
perf.  (as  7ier-e-de),  and  in  the  pass,  part.,  has  ner-e-d,  but  in  all  other  forms  has  i  be- 
fore a  or  e  (as,  neriaS,  nerieii,  etc.)  like  verbs  of  the  following  second  class.  And 
tlie  same  is  true  of  a  few  other  verbs  in  which  the  stem  is  a  short  syllable  ;  as,  deriun,. 
to  hann,  herian,  to  praise. 

Instead  of  aecaS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  sece. 

§  91.    For  the  second  class,  we  give  as  paradigm  :  — 


Sing.  1 


Plu 


Ind. 
hifie 
hi  J  as t 
h'lfaS 


hiJiaS 


Liijinn,  to  love. 

Perf. 

Subj. 

lud. 

Subj. 

l„/ie 

lufode 

lu/ode 

lufie 

lu/odest 

lufode 

hi  fie 

lufode 

lufode 

liifien 

lu/odon 

lufoden 

Inf. 

Part. 

lufian 

Act. 

lujieiide 

liijianne 

Pass 

lufod 

Imp, 
Sing.  2.  Ill/a 
Plur.  2.  hiJiaiS 


Instead  of  hifinS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  lufie. 

§  92.  In  these  verbs,  -ie  is  often  written  as  -ige,  and  -ia-  as  -iga-  or  -igea-,  where  g- 
has  the  sound  of  a  consonant  y  ;  thus,  hifige,  luJigeaS.  Before  d  of  the  perf.,  a  is 
sometimes  written  in  the  sing.,  and  e  iu  the  plur.,  instead  of  the  regular  o. 

§93.  The  verb  liofian,  to  live,  belongs  to  this  class,  but  generally  takes  Ubb-iu 
place  of  liofi- ;  as,  inf.  libban,  part,  libbeitde ;  pres.  1.  libbe,  2.  lio/nst,  3.  liofaS,  pi.. 
libbaS ;  imp.  leo/a,  pi.  Ubbai^  ;  perf.  Hj'de  (late  lio/ode) ;  pass.  part,  gcli/d  {liofod)^ 
The  verb  habban  or  hxbban,  to  have,  is  still  more  irregular  :  it  makes  pres.  1.  habbe^ 
2.  ha/ast,  hw/si,  3.  ha/aS,  hse/3,  pi.  hubbad ;  imp.  hafa,  pi.  habbad  ;  perf.  Iise/de ; 
pass.  part,  tise/ed  or  gehx/d. 

§  94.  Anomalous  Verbs.  A,  There  are  twelve  preteritive  verbs,  in  which  an  old 
perfect  of  primary  formation  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  present,  after  which, 
a  new  perfect  was  added  with  secondary  formation.  Tliese  are  witan,  to  know  ;  dgan^ 
to  own  ;  dugan,  to  avail ;  tmnan,  to  grant ;  cuiman,  to  know  ;  purfan,  to  need  ;  dur- 
ran  (inf.  not  found),  to  dare ;  sculan,  shall,  sliould  ;  ge-munan,  to  remember  ;  vmgan 
(inf.  not  found),  may,  might;  ge-nugnn  (inf.  not  found),  to  suffice;  mdtan  (inf.  not 
found),  to  be  allowed.  We  give,  in  five  colmnns,  the  pres.  ind.  1,  3  sing.,  the  2  sing., 
the  plur.,  the  pres.  subj.  sing.,  and  the  perf.  ind.  1,  3  sing  ;  the  I.,  II.,  etc.,  refer  to  the 
corresponding  classes  of  non-reduplicating  strong  verbs  :  — 


Present. 

Pe 

rfect. 

Ind.  Sing.  1,3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

Subj.  S 

ng- 

Ind.  Sing.  1,  3. 

I. 

(a)  wdt 

wdst 

witon 

ivite 

icisse,  iiiste 

(b)  6g,dh 

dht,  dhst 

agon 

age 

dhte 

II. 

(c)  deag,  deah 

[dohQ 

dugon 

duge 

dohte 

III. 

(d)  an,  on 

(North,  giunne 

1  unnon 

jinne 

liSe 

(e)  can,  con 

canst,  const 

cunnon 

cunne 

cu5e 

(f)  pearf 

pear/t 

Pur f 071 

purfe 

porjte 

(g)  dear  (North. 

dearst 

durron 

ditrre 

dorsle  (Mercian 

darr) 

dursie) 

IV. 

(h)  sceal 

scealt 

snilon 

scyle. 

scide 

scie)olde 

(i)   vian,  man 

manst,  monst 

iiuinon 

vin7ie 

munde 

gernan,  -mon 

V 

(j)   mieg 

ineaht,  lui/tt 

viapon 

visege 

meahte,  mihte 

(k)  ge-neah 

•nugon 

-nuge 

be-nohte 

VI. 

(1)  m6t 

must 

Vl6t07i 

m6te 

mdste 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  is  (m)  the  verb  willan,  to  will,  which  makes  pres.  1.- 
wille,  2.  icilt,  3.  wille,  pi.  \cHlaS ;  perf.  wolde.  So,  too,  nyilan  {=ne  willan),  to  be. 
imwilling.  pres.  nylle,  nyli,  nylle,  nijUnS  (or  nelle).  etc.  ;  perf.  nolde. 

§  95.   B.  (a)  ^^'esan,  to  be,  is  thus  conjugated  :  — 


Sing.  1. 


Ind. 

Subj 

com 

^ie 

eart 

sic 

sitjd,  or  1 
sinduii    J 


iDd. 

Bubj. 

iCfes 

us  re 

trsere 

tc^re 

ursEs 

trSh-e 

urdtxon 

v^er 

xxxvm 
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Inf. 

Part. 

wesan 

Act.    wesende 

wesanne 

Pass,  geuesen 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  we4 
Plur.  i  wesaS 

For  sie^  in  the  subj.,  are  also  used  5),  sig^  seo,  and  sy  ;  for  sien,  sin  and  si/n. 
In  the  pres.  ind.  3.  pi.  the  Northumbrian  dialect  has  also  aron  (Mercian  earun). 
There  is  also  a  defective  beSn,  to  be,  the  present  of  which  is  generally  used  in  a 
future  sense. 


Ind. 

i. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1. 

beom^  beo 

beo 

o_ 

list 

6?o 

3. 

MS 

bio 

Plur.  1, 

2,  3.  beoS 

beon 

Imp. 


Inf. 
beon 


Part. 
beonde 


(b)  Gan,  to  go,  defective,  found  in  pres.  1.  g&^  2.  g^st,  3.  g&S  ;  aubj.  go. ;  imp. 
5a,  pi.  gdS.  From  the  same  root  come  prea.  gauge ;  perf.  gieng^  geong,  and  gengde. 
The  defective  perf.  eode,  went,  is  used  in  prose  instead  of  geong^  etc. 

(c)  D6n,  to  do,  makes  pres.  1.  d6^  2.  dcst,  3.  tfe J,  pi.  d63  ;  subj.  rftS,  pi.  d6n  ;  perf. 
di'rfe  (or  dyde)  ;  imp.  (/(i,  pi.  d6S  ;  part.  act.  ddnde^  pass.  ge-d6n. 

§  96,  C,  Several  verbs  whicli  ha%-e  tlie  primary  inflection  in  the  perfect  and  the 
passive  participle,  appear  in  their  other  forms  as  verbs  of  secondary  inflection.  Thus, 
diddan,  bmd,  bsedon,  bederiy  ask,  bid;  siltmi,  siet,  sxion,  seten,  sit ;  licgan,  ticg,  liegon, 
iegen,  lie  ;  picgan^  peak  or  pah  or  pigede,  Piegon,  pegen  (?),  touch,  taste  ;  hebban, 
A6/,  h6/07i,  ha/en,  heave,  lift ;  sirerian,  sudr,  stf6ro7i,  sworen^  swear. 

From  the  contracted  forms/J«,  to  take,  A(5n,  to  hang  (Goth./a/mri,  hdhan),  come 
pres.  l./o,  h6;  2./est  {jtest,  Jxhst) ;  /test  (hehst,  hxst)  ;  3.  /eha  (/ieS,jieh3) ;  heS 
{hehSy  hse3);  pi.  /o'^,  h63.  From  the  same  roots  como /anga?!^  hangmi,  perf. 
J'eng^  king. 

The  verb  bringan,  to  bring,  has  two  formations  in  the  perf.  and  the  pass,  part.: 
hrang^  brungon,  brutigen,  and  brdhte.,  brohton,  ge-brdht ;  standan^  to  stand,  drops  n  in 
the  perf.  stdd^  slSdon^  standen  :  bregdari,  to  hndd,  brsegd,  brugdon,  brogden^  often 
drops  the  g,  and  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel,  bredan^  breed,  bnedon,  brdden  : 
Ipihan'},  to  thrive,  pah,  pigon,Pigen,  of  the  Ist  class,  has  passed  into  the  form  of 
the  2d,  Peon,  peah,  pugnn,pogen  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Isihanl  seon,  to  strain, 
leihan},  ieon,  to  convict,  [wrihan],  wreon^  to  cover. 

§  97.  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular  :  pencan,  to 
think,  perf.  pdhte  ;  pyncnn^  to  seem,  perf.  pxihte  ;  wyrcan,  to  work,  perf.  ivorhte  ; 
bycgan,  to  buy,  perf.  bohte ;  gearwian,  gyrivan,  to  prepare,  searwian,  syrivan,  to 
equip,  perf.  gyrede,  syrede,  but  pass.  part,  gegynced,  gesynced.  Buan,  to  inhabit, 
perf.  budc,  but  pass.  part,  gebun  :  from  the  same  root  come  buian,  buivian,  of  the 
second  class. 

§  98.    Missing  Forms.    The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  but  uses  the  present 


tense,  both  as  a  present  and  as  a  future.  The  verba  wUle  and  sceal  are  sometimes 
used,  as  in  English,  to  express  the  future,  but  geuerally  not  without  the  idea  of  voh- 
tion  or  of  necessity,  which  properly  belongs  to  those  verbs. 

The  perfect  definite  and  the  pluperfect  are  supplied,  as  in  EngUeh,  by  using  forms 
of  habban,  to  have,  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb. 

The  passive  is  supplied  by  using  the  auxiliary  verbs  wesan,  to  be,  or  weorSan,  to 
become,  with  the  passive  participle.  Thus,  eoni  and  tceorSe  are  used  for  the  present 
passive ;  wu's  and  wearS  for  the  perfect ;  beo  or  sceal  beon  for  the  future ;  eom  — 
uorden  for  the  perfect  definite,  and  wies  —  warden  for  the  pluperfect. 


PREPOSITIONS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  99.  Prepositions  are  used  with  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive  :  we  give  the 
simple  prepositions,  and  some  of  the  more  important  compound  ones. 

With  the  accusative:  geond,  beyond,  throughout,  through;  purh,  through,  by; 
ymb  (ymbe),  round,  about;  abuian,  about ;  ymbutan,  round  about. 

With  the  dative:  w/ler,  after;  mr,  ere;  £Et,  at;  6e,  M,  by,  concerning;  /ram, 
from;  Jieah,  near;  0/,  of;  M,  to;  intd,  into;  tdiveard,  toward;  besejten  {bse/ten), 
behind  ;  brheonan,  on  this  side  of  ;  beticix  (te/u-eoj), betwixt ;  betnconnm  {hetu-ynau), 
between;  bu/an,  above  ;  butan  (i«/07i),  without,  except ;  Wi^ii^an,  without ;  wiSin- 
7ian,  within. 

With  the  genitive  :  andlang  {ondlong),  along. 

With  the  accusative  and  dative:  o/'-T,  over ;  on,  an,  on,  in,  to;  ifn,  in,  into;  6S^ 
unto  ;  under,  under  ;  befonin,  before  ;  gemang,  among  ;  ovgean  (ongen),  against,  to- 
ward, over  against;  to-geanes,  toward,  against;  innan,  within;  vppon  {uppan), 
upon ;  utan,  without.  These  generally  take  tlie  accusative  when  motion  to  a  place, 
the  dative  when  rest  in  a  place,  is  either  expressed  or  implied.  Mid.,  with,  takes 
the  accusative,  the  dative,  and  also  the  instrumental,  which  generally  coincides  in 
form  with  the  dative.  For  takes  the  dative  or  instrumental  in  the  sense  of  for,  the 
accusative  in  tlie  sense  of  instead  of.  Some  of  the  prepositions  mentioned  above  as 
taking  the  dative  are  occasionally  found  with  the  accusative. 

With  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive:  wi5",  with.  Some  other  prepositions 
occasionally  take  the  genitive. 

§  100.  Tlie  most  important  conjunctions,  etc.,  are  ac,  but ;  and,  and  ;  biiton  (b^tan), 
unless  ;  eac,  also  ;  elles,  else  ;  ge,  and  ;  gea,  gise,  yea,  yes  ;  gif,  if ;  hum,  at  least,  yet ; 
htvset,  low,  truly  ;  hwseSer,  whether  ;  ne  (ne),  not ;  nn,  n6,  nese,  not,  nay,  no  ;  nu,  now  ; 
o^&e,  or ;  swa,  so,  as  ;  swilee,  as  if ;  pset,  that ;  peah,  though ;  panne,  then,  than  ; 
uto7i  (with  infin.),  let  us; — for  pdm  pe,  because  ; /or /j_v,  therefore  ;  mid  Py j  since, 
seeing  ;  t6  pam  pxt,  in  order  that ;  py  l^s  pe,  lest ;  —  ge  .  .  .  ge,  both  .  .  .  and  ; 
xgSer  gi  .  .  .  ge,  both  .  .  .  and ;  hirseSer  pe  .  .  .  pe,  whether .  .  or ;  naSer  nS  .  .  . 
nit  neither  .  .  .  nor  ;  oS3e  .  .  .  oSSe,  either  ...  or ;  sam  .  .  .  sam,  whether  ...  or ; 
sivd  .  .  .  sivd.  so  as,  as. 


SEMI-SAXON  INFLECTION. 


§  101.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  A.  will  be  used  for  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon 
B.  for  the  later,  and  O.  for  the  Ormulum.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  chiefly  the 
inflection  of  A.  in  its  characteristic  features,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
variations  of  B.  and  O. 

§  102.  The  Semi-Saxon  retains  in  A.  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  characters  for  th  {&  and 
P) ;  we  represent  them  by  th.  B.  and  O.  have  only^.  Besides  the  ordinary  Roman  g, 
the  Semi-Saxon  uses  the  Anglo-Saxon  g  (^).  The  former  sign  presents  no  difficulty, 
being  for  the  most  part  equivalent  to  our  hard  g  (in  go).  ^,  however,  is  used  in 
various  ways.  When  initial,  it  is  equivalent  to  our  consonant  y  (in  young) ;  when 
not  initial,  it  is  often  equivalent  to  y  (sometimes  even  vocalic),  but  often  represents  a 
guttural  sound,  prob:ibly  that  of  y  in  sagen  (as  pronounced  in  North  Germany).  The 
use  of  the  character  is  different  in  different  MSS.  In  O.  5  seems  to  be  usually  a  con- 
sonant y,  while  ^h  is  used  to  express  the  guttural  sound  just  indicated  ;  but  ^  is  also 
used  instead  of  1  in  diphthongs.  Instead  of  3,  a  w  is  often  used  in  B.  and  sometimes 
in  A.  Thue,  B.  has  Laweman  for  Layamon.  In  Semi-Saxon,  as  in  Enghsli,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hw  is  written  U'/t  (yet  in  B.  simply  »■).  It  must  be  remembered  in  regard  to 
the  Ormulum,  that  by  a  uniform  peculiarity  of  orthography,  a  consonant  is  doubled 
where  the  vowel  before  it  iu  the  same  word  is  short. 

§  103.  If  we  compare  the  Semi-Saxon  inflection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find,  as 
the  most  striking  difference,  that  the  vowels  a,  0,  n,  in  the  old  grammatical  endings, 
are  all  changed  to  e.  Thus,  the  AS.  fi.scas,  fishes  idixt.),Jiscum,  to  fishes,  renru,  rare, 
oznn,  oxen,  tiifodon,  they  loved,  become  in  ^eM\\-?>ajiot\  fisces,  fiseen,  care,  oj-rn,  lufe- 
dfiu.  In  A.  the  vowel  n  is  occasionally  found  in  grammatical  endings,  but  irregu- 
larly and  capriciously  used.  Next  to  this  substitution  of  e  for  a,  o,  n,  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  arc  caused  by  the  frequent  loss  of  the  final  n:  thus,  mid  grentere 
Aeorte  (AS.  mid  greatre  heortan),  with  great  heart  ;  tha  heyc  men  (AS.  pt'i  heahan 
men),  the  high  men.  The  commencement  of  this  change  is  seen  in  A.,  wliere  the 
final  n  in  occasionally  dropped  from  many  forma,  yet  not  wholly  discarded  from  any ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  Hometimes  .iddcd  to  forms  that  have  no  right  to 
it ;  thuR,  in  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  vowel  declension,  thtm  kingm  (AS.  p/im  eyninge), 
to  the  king  ;  in  feminines  of  the  vowel  declension  through  most  of  tlie  cases,  as, 
Itqen  (AS.  tngu,  Inge,  lagn),  law,  laws  ;  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  adjectives  in  e,  nw,  Jie  wes 
blithen  (AS.  A«  nits  bli<'^e),  he  was  blithe ;  and  in  the  singular  of  verbs  after  <*,  as, 
ic  /:ablien  (AS.  ir  hifbhc),  I  have,  he  sendrn  (AS.  he  snulr),  he  sent.  In  B.  and  O., 
where  Xhf-  omission  of  a  final  n  ia  moro  fixed  and  regular,  that  letter  is  hardly  over 
mUappUed  in  this  way. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  104.  It  in  sometimes  the  case,  oven  to  A.,  tliat  tlie  accusative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  ia  used  in  (ilace  of  the  dative;  as,  than  king  (for  than  kiuge),  to  the  king, 
of  kivgea  (for  nf  hingen),  of  kings.  In  B.  this  lit  much  moro  frequent ;  for  the  plural, 
at  least,  It  ifi  the  prevailing  usage.  In  O.  it  is  the  general  rule  :  though  the  -r  of  the 
dat.  sing,  after  a  pffpOBltion  is  sornetniicH  retained  where  tlie  verse  favors  it  (as  to 
kinge),  yet  it  is  oftener  omitted  ;  and  the  inflection,  sing.  noin.  diit.  ace.  kiug,  iitnne, 
gon.  kingc49t  namas,  pi.  nom.  gen.  dat.  ace.  kingesSf  namcsSf  is  the  usual  oue  for 


substantives  of  all  classes  and  genders.    The  gen.  pi.  in  -es,  as  kinges,  occurs  also  in 
A.  ^-  B. 
§  106.    Vowel  Declension.    The  normal  forms  for  the  MasCuUne  are  :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom 

king 

kinges 

Gen. 

kinges 

k-inge 

Dat. 

kinge 

kingen 

Acc. 

king 

kinges 

Sing. 

Plur. 

mete 

metes 

metes 

mete 

mete 

met  en 

mete 

metes 

But  in  the  gen.  pi.,  the  more  common  ending  is -f?i?  (or -^-t?)  ;  &s,  kingene  {or  kingen), 
for  hinge.  (Compare  late  AS.  dagena,  for  daga,  of  days.)  For  dat.  pi.  kingen, 
occurs  also,  in  B.,  kinge,  with  omitted  -n  ;  aud  iu  A.,  for  dat.  sing,  ki'.ne,  occurs  also 
kingen,  with  -n  irregularly  added.  A  few  words  show  in  the  nom.  ano-  i>l.  the  ending 
-en  (or  -e)  irregularly  brought  in  from  the  N  declension. 

For  the  use  of  the  acc.  in  place  of  the  dat.  which  is  common  in  B.  and  O.,  and  for 
the  gen.  pi.  in  -ess  which  is  common  in  O.,  see  §  104. 

§  106.  Siine,  son,  has  in  A.  gen.  sing,  sitne,  and  sunen  (sonen)  is  found  in  the  nom. 
acc.  plur.;  wude  (B.  wodf),  wood,  lias  nom.  acc.  plur.  witdes  or  wicde  ;  but  otherwiao 
they  are  regular.  Man  (or  juon),  gen.  mamies,  makes  7nen  in  the  nom.  acc.  (and 
sometimes  the  dat.)  j)!.,  but  not  in  the  dat.  sing.  ;  the  gen.  pi.  is  momie  (A.  B.),  mon- 
nene  (A.),  and  mannen  (*')  (B.).  O.  makes  sing.  nom.  dat.  acc.  mann,  gen.  manness^ 
pi.  nom.  dat.  acc.  menu,  gen.  menness. 

§107.  The  Neuters,  as  in  AS.,  are  declined  like  the  masculines,  except  in  the 
nom.  acc.  pi. :  here  they  are  either  without  ending  ;  as,  )/■;/,  wife,  wives;  lond,  land, 
lands;  or  they  take  -en  (rarely -c),  as  in  the  N  declension;  as,  uifen,  londe.  But 
sometimes  the  ending  -rs  of  the  uiasc.  is  applied  to  the  neut.  ;  as,  wifes,  lojides.  In 
B.  this  is  more  common,  and  in  O.  it  is  the  general  rule  ;  yet  even  O.  makes  shep, 
sheep,  in  the  pi.  as  in  the  sing.,  while  from  dear,  animal,  it  makes  pi.  tU-or,  der,  and 
deoress.  From  child  come  nom.  acc.  pi.  children  (also  childre  in  A.,  ehildres  in  B.), 
gen.  childrene,  dat.  children.     O.  makes  childre  as  pi.  of  child,  and  lambre  of  lamb. 

§  108.    For  Feminines  the  normal  forms  would  be  :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.   la^ 

la^e 

dede 

dede 

Gen.     la^e 

ln^en(e) 

dede 

dede 

Dat.     /dje 

la^en 

dede 

deden 

Acc.     laje 

la)e 

dede 

dede 

For  n  added  in  A.  after  final  e,  see  §  103.  Where  the  nom.  sing,  ended  originally 
in  a  consonant,  e  is  goncraljy  added  to  it ;  as,  dede,  for  AS.  diid,  and  the  sufflxcs 
-ingr,  -nesse,  for  AS.  -ing,  -nrs.  The  nom.  acc.  pi.  have  also  the  masc.  ending -<•.*: 
tliis  is  rare  in  A.,  but  common  in  B.,  and  nearly  universal  in  O.  :  thus,  B.  laives,  dedes, 
O.  la^hrss,  dciics.'i  (rarely  de<le).  Hoc,  book,  makes  boc  in  dat.  acc.  sing.,  and  uoni. 
acc.  pi.  ;  but  buc  al.so  occurs  in  nom.  acc.  pi.  :  B.  has  boke  in  dat.  sing.,  and  Ookrs  in 
nom.  acc.  pi.  linrh,  town,  ciuith',  makes  gen.  dat.  occ.  sing,  burh  or  bur^e  (burh^e), 
nom.  dat.  acc.  pi.  biu-^es  {burh)rs)  or  burden  (hitrh^en),  fion.  bur^c .'  but  in  B.  the 
gen.  dat.  sing,  is  borcu-c^  and  the  whole  plural  boreues.  Weorld,  world,  aometimes 
makes  the  gen.  in  -cs. 
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§  109.    N  Declension.     The  normal  foruiH  would  bo  ; 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Norn. 

xlede 

sleden 

Gen. 

stt'den 

sleden 

Dat. 

steden 

steden 

Ace. 

steden 

steden 

Sinp. 

Plur. 

heortf 

hforten 

heor/en 

hearten 

hforlen 

hearten 

heorlen 

heorlen 

§  110.  But  this  declension  is  mucli  dlBflgured  by  the  omission  of  the  final  -n,  which 
is  frequent  in  A.»  and  nearly  universal  in  B.  For  -n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  the 
nom.  sing.,  see  §  103.  In  B.  the  gen.  sing,  is  sometimes,  and  the  nom.  ace.  pi.  are  com- 
monly, made  in  -es,  the  masculine  ending  of  the  vowel  declension  ;  as,  stedes,  ateeds, 
Jisorte.f^  hearts,  drakes,  dragon's;  but  -e  is  also  found  in  tlie  plur.,  aa  teoite^  sorrows. 
The  gen.  pi.  has,  besides  -en,  sometimes  -ene,  sometimes  -enert .'  thus,  gumene,  or 
gomenen  (A.) ;  -eyie  is  regular  in  B.  In  O.  the  peculiarity  of  thi.s  declension  is  wholly 
lost,  as  we  see  in  name,  gen.  namess,  dat.  ace.  name,  pi.  namess  in  all  cases.  Yet 
from  the  neut.  <■;//?,  eye,  gen.  e^hess,  O.  makes  tlie  irreg.  pi.  chne.  In  Layainon  the 
word  occurs  generally  iu  the  plur.  (e^en,  es'^ne^n)),  but  a  dat.  sing,  e^eii  (eje  B.)  ia 
also  found. 

§  111,  Feond  sxnd/reo7id  make  in  nom.  ace.  \}\.feond,freond,  or /eondes^/reondes, 
OT  fenjide(n),  j'reonde{u). 

§112.  Fader,  moder,  brother,  .msfcr,  dohter,  havo  the  same  form  through  the  sing., 
and  in  tlie  gen.  pi. ;  but  tlie  dat.  siug.  sometimes  takes  -e,  and  the  gen.  pi.  souietimea 
-nfi  or  -en.  The  other  plural  cases  have  -e7i  {-es  iu  B.,  -ess  iu  O).  But  for  broth{c)rni, 
we  flud  also  hrcth{e)ren  ;  and  in  O.  hrethre  is  the  only  plural  form  of  brothcrr.  The 
«  iu  brother,  snster,  dohter,  is  often  lost  before  a  case  ending. 

§113.  The  fem.  nom.  ace.  nifit,  night,  has  nihtes  in  the  gen.  sing.,  7iihte  in  the 
■dat. :  the  pi.  is  regular  in  A.,  but  iu  B.  is  sometimes  indeclinable,  7iiht  or  Jiitht.  The 
fem.  «,  running  water,  and  see  (B.  see),  sea,  are  indeclinable  in  the  singular. 

§  114.  In  proper  names  of  men,  the  genitive  Caper  his,  for  Caperes,  is  sometimes 
found  in  A.,  oftener  in  B.  :  that  his  here  is  no  real  pronoun,  is  evident  from  the  want 
of  any  genitive  feminine  similarly  formed  with  hire. 


ADJECTIVES. 
§  115.     For  the  Indefinite  Declension  the  normal  forms  ivould  be:  — 

Plur. 

fjode 
f}od{e)re 
ffoden 
gode 


Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  god 

god 

god 

Gen.  godps 

god(e)rs 

godes 

I>at.   godert 

god{e)re 

godPTi 

Ace.   godiie 

gode 

god 

§  116.    For  the  Definite  Declension  they  would  be :  — 


Masc. 
Nom.  gode 
Gen.  goden 
Dat.  goden 
Ace.  goden 


Sing. 

Fem. 

gode 

goden 

goden 

goden 


Neut. 

gode 

goden 

goden 

gode 


Plur. 

goden 
goden{e) 
goden 
goden 

§  117.  For  -n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  forms  with  final  -e,  see  §  103.  On  the 
other  hand,  -n  is  often  omitted  in  A.  from  forms  with  final  -eti,  as  gode  for  goden  ;  and 
this  is  uniformly  the  case  in  B.  The  endings  -es  and  -re  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  are 
little  used  in  B.,  the  forms  gode  and  god  being  used  instead.  By  these  changes,  the 
<iifference  between  the  definite  and  indefinite  declensions  became  much  less  distinct ; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that,  even  in  A.,  the  one  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  the  other  :  with  the  definite  article,  the  definite  forms  are  almost  always  used  ;  but 
■with  other  adjective  pronouns  and  with  the  possessive  genitive  the  indefinite  forms 
■are  not  uncommon. 

§  118.  Iu  O.  the  indefinite  adjective  has  only  the  forms  god  for  the  sing.,  and  gode 
lor  the  pi. ;  the  definite  only  the  form  gode  (and  very  rarely  a  form  in  -en).  Adjec- 
tives in  -e,  as  eleixe,  dean,  are  therefore  without  inflection.  But  the' gen.  pi.  allre,  of 
all,  is  still  found  with  the  superlative ;  as,  allre  firrst^  first  of  all. 

§  119.  The  comparative  ends  in  -re,  and  has  only  definite  inflection.  The  superla- 
tive ends  in  -est,  and  is  inflected  both  ways  ;  but  the  indefinite  superlative  is  unde- 
clined  in  the  sing.,  and  takes  only  -e  (in  A.  also  -en)  in  the  pi. 

§120.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  as  in  Anglo-Saxon:  thus,  swithe, 
strongly,  very,  from  sivith  ;  ksehb'chc  (O.  hehlike),  highly;  rather,  sooner. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  121.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  declined  in  sing., 
dual,  and  pi.  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  genitives  are  nearly  confined  to  the  possessive 
use.  The  dual  forms,  though  found  in  O.,  are  unused  in  B.  We  have  iu  "B.^ou,  ou, 
and  in  O.  ^f »■,  for  eow,  eon  ;  in  O.  "^nnnc  for  inf. 

§  122.     The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Masc. 
Nora,  he 
<ien.    his 
Dat.    him 
Ace.    hint 


Sing. 
Fem. 

Neut 

Aco  (jeo,  5?) 

hU 

hire 

his 

hire 

him 

heo  (hire) 

hit 

Plur. 

heo,  hi  (hii) 
heore  (hire) 
heom  {hajii,  ^am) 
heom  {ham, ^aiii) 


The  forms  in  ( )  are  found  in  B.,  but  not  in  A.  B.  also  often  uses  him  for  hhie. 
Tlie  nom.  pi.  is  almost  always  heo  in  A.,  hii  or  hi  in  B.  Rare  forms  for  the  nom.  ace. 
pi.  are  (heo  in  A.,  (haie  in  B.  O.  has  in  the  nom.  sing.  fem.  $ho  (i.  e.,  hyo),  neut.  itt ; 
iu  the  ace.  sing.  masc.  himm,  fem.  hire,  neut.  itt ;  in  the  pi.  nom.  (he'^^  (i.  e.,  they), 
gen.  (hr^^re  (i.  e.,  (heyre)  and  heore,  dat.  ace.  the^^ni  (i.  e.,  theyni)  and  hemni. 

§  123.    Tlie  possessive  pronouns  min^  my,  thin^  thy,  are  decliued  as  indefinite 


adjectives.  Before  a  consonant  min,  thin,  sometimcR  become  mi,  thl :  mire,  thire, 
take  the  place  of  minre,  thinre.  But  for  all  the  forms  with  case  endings,  B.  has  only 
mine,  thine.  The  other  pousessives,  unker{e),  our  (of  two),  inker{e)  (O.  ^uimkerr), 
your  (of  two),  urc  or  ourct  our,  eoiver  or  €ow{e)re  (B.  ^oure,  3ure,  O.  $ure),  your, 
are  uudevlined.     In  O.  hiss,  Ins,  is  treated  as  an  adjective,  with  pi.  hise. 

§124.  The  indefinite  article  an  —  which  is  only  the  numeral  *' one  "  applied  to 
this  use  —  iu  declined,  both  in  A.  and  B.,wlth  the  same  peculiarities  as //tt'/i.  B. 
often  uses  on,  one,  for  an,  ane. ;  hut  when  7i  is  dropped,  it  has  «,  never  o.  A  genitive 
ones  in  also  found  in  B.,  and  a  geii.  aness  and  dat.  wtme  are  met  with  in  O. 

§  125.  The  defiuito  article  is  thua  declined:  the  forma  iu  quotation  marks  are 
found  only  iu  A. 


Siug. 

Plur. 

Miise. 

Fein. 

Neut. 

Nom.  the 

'  (/((/,'  the 

that 

'  tha,'  the 

Gen.  thi'x 

'  there,'  thiire 

thes 

*  there,''  thare 

Dat.    f/iim 

'  tttere,''  thare 

than 

'  thiin ' 

Aec.     thene 

'  Iha,'  the 

that 

Uha,'  Itie. 

The  variations,  most  of  thorn  orthographical,  are  numerous  :  thus,  in  A.,  ihip  for 
(ha;  thxt,  thet,  for  that;  thuis,  thas,  for  (hes ;  thture  for  there,  etc.:  in  B.,  (his 
for  thes  :  iu  both,  tho7i  for  than  ;  thane  for  than  and  thene.  Add  theo  for  sing. 
tha,  and  (haie  for  pi.  tha. 

The  form  the  is  sometimes  used  in  B.  as  an  indeclinable  article  for  all  caees  and 
numbers.  Traces  of  this  UhC  are  found  even  in  A.  In  O.  it  is  general ;  tliough  the 
antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  takes,  instead  of  Ihe,  a  demonstrative,  (hat(,  tha,  or 
this.s,  fhise. 

§  126.     The  demonstrative  thes  is  thus  declined  :  — 


Slug, 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nora. 

thes 

'■thas,''  theos 

this 

^thas,^  theos 

Gen. 

thisseis) 

thisse{re) 

thisse{s) 

thisseire) 

Dat. 

thisse{n) 

thisseire) 

thisse{n) 

thisse(n) 

Ace. 

^thesne,^  th 

'sne 

'Ma*,'  (heos 

this 

^thas,""  theos 

For  thfis,  which  is  confined  to  A.,  we  find  (fieos  and  thes  in  both  A.  and  B.  For 
thisses,  (hissere,  (hissen,  B.  has  almost  always  (hisse.  For  moht  of  the  forms,  B.  has 
also  this  used  as  an  indeclinable  demonstrative  ;  and  traces  of  this  use  are  found  even 
in  A. 

O.  has  sing,  tkiss,  this,  pi.  thise,  these ;  while  it  makes  also  sing,  thatt,  that,  pi.  tha, 
those  ;  approaching  nearly  to  the  later  English  usage. 

§  127.  Swilc  or  sirnlc  (B.  soch),  such,  is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective.  Hk, 
declined  with  the  definite  article,  is  used  for  "  the  same." 

§  128.  The  interrogative  pronoun  vha,  who  ?  makes  gen.  whes  (only  in  A.),  dat. 
and  ace.  irhani,  trhan,  neut.  nom.  ace.  irhat.  These  in  B.  are  spelled  no,  warn,  wan, 
wat.  O.  uses  ii'hamm  as  dat.  ace,  sing.  The  use  of  this  pronoun  as  a  proper  relative 
begins  to  appear  iu  B.  and  O.  Whather  (B.  neither)  is  undeclined.  While  or  whulr 
is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective  :  iu  B.  it  is  written  woche,  and  begins  to  be  used 
as  a  relative. 

§  129.  The  relative  pronouns  in  A.  are  the  and  that,  for  all  genders  and  numbers, 
the  latter  being  especially  used  iu  reference  to  au  indefinite  or  an  omitted  antece- 
dent; also  tha  (more  rarely  theo),  in  reference  chiefly  to  a  feminine  or  a  plural.  Iu 
B.  and  O.  that  has  taken  the  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  become  the  general  relative. 

VERBS. 

§  130.  General  Remarks.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  -en  of  the 
infinitive,  the  plural  forms,  and  the  passive  participle,  often  loses  the  -n  iu  A.,  gen- 
erally so  iu  B.,  but  rarely  in  O.    For  -n  added  in  A.  to  forms  that  end  in  -€,  see  §  lo;;. 

§  131.  Iu  A.  and  B.  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative  ends  in  -eth  (AS.  -aS).  But 
in  O.  it  has  the  ending  -enn,  which  came  iu,  probably,  from  the  subjunctive  and 
the  perfect ;  as,  we  hellpenn  (A.  B.  ice  helpeS),  we  help.  The  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  -e 
instead  of  -aS,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  subject  pronoun, —  as,  helpe  ice,— 
appears  also  in  the  Serai-Saxon.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  plural  of  the  pres.  ind. 
affords  a  convenient  criterion  for  dialect.  South  English  has  the  ending  -eth  {helpeth, 
AS.  helpaS);  the  Midland  dialect  has  -en  {helpen) ;  the  Northern,  -es  (helpes).  In 
the  Semi-Saxon  period  we  have,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  nothing  preserved 
in  the  Northern  dialect. 

§132.  The  dative  of  the  infinitive  in  -enne  (or  -chOi  "''th  the  preposition /o, — 
as,  to  helpenne,  —  is  occasionally  found  in  A.  and  B.,  rarely  in  O.  It  is  sometimes 
written  with  -eyide  for  -enne,  by  a  confusion  with  the  active  participle.  But  commonly 
the  preposition  (o  is  prefixed  to  the  infinitive  in  -en;  as,  to  helpen. 

§  133.  Tlie  active  participle  is  singularly  infrequent  in  the  Semi-Saxon  ;  and  partly 
perhaps  on  this  account  became  confounded  witli  the  verbal  substantive  in  -inge.  In 
A.  the  old  termination  -ende  (or  -inde)  is  still  tlie  prevailmg  one  for  the  participle  ;  but 
in  B.  -inge  occurs  about  as  many  times  as  -ende. 

§  134.  The  passive  participle  very  frequently  takes  the  prefix  i-  (AS.  ge-),  which, 
however,  is  not  coufined  to  the  participle  :  thus,  iboren  (AS.  geboren)  —  boren^  bom. 
But  this  prefix  is  scarcely  at  all  used  in  O. 

§135.  Verts  of  Primary  Inflection  (S(ro7ig  Verbs).  The  classes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  more  or  less  confovnided,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens.  We 
give  the  infinitive,  the  singidar  of  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  perfect,  and  the  pas- 
sive participle.  The  vowels  are  given  (when  possible)  according  to  O.,  where  they 
are  wTitten  more  consistently  than  in  A.  and  B. 

REDUPLICATING    CLASSES. 


Int. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

lblenden'\ 





II. 

haten 

het  or  hehte 

hehfen 

haten 

bid 

III. 

cnawen 

cne{o)w 

cne(.o)Ken 

cjiatcen 

know 

IV. 

leten 

let 

Men 

leten 

let 

stiepen 

slep  or  slepte 

siepten 

sleep 

V. 

ha/den 

held 

heiden 

halden 

hold 

/alien 

Jen 

jellen 

Mien 

fall 

VI. 

hsaiven 

Ae{o)w 

he(fi)wen 

hseicen 

Vsw 

si 
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NON-REDUPLlCATl\G   CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

drifen 

draf 

drffen 

di-ifen 

drive 

uriten 

wrat 

iiTlien 

icrilen 

write 

u. 

bu^en 

bsth 

bu-;e7i 

bosen 

bow 

lul:en 

Ixc 

luken 

loken 

lock 

lU. 

(1)  jinden 

fnnd 

/unden 

/imden 

ftild 

{■2}  deljen 

dal/ 

dul/en 

dol/cH 

delve 

(3)  iL'urthcn 

icnith 

icurden 

vurthen 

become 

IV. 

beren 

bar 

bitren 

bore  it 

bear 

nimen 

nam 

no  men 

7tu7iien 

take 

cumen 

cljtn 

comen 

cumen 

come 

T. 

Si/en 

Saf 

S:e/€7i 

^ifen 

give 

VI. 

faren 

/or 

/oren 

far  en 

fare 

waieji 

uex 

u-exen 

ivaien 

wax 

dra^en    ■ 

droh 

dro^en 

dra^en 

draw 

Most  of  these  forms  appear  also  in  A.  and  B.,  but  accompauied  often  by  other 
modes  of  spelling.  Thua,  in  some  cases,  o  is  used  for  a,  and  eo  for  e  ;  a.s,/ond,  bigon, 
nom,  drofi  icrot,  for  /and,  etc.  ;  iceox,  iveopen,  for  uex,  ivepen  ;  holde,  cnoice^  B., 
for  kalden,  cnnwen.  In  B.,  e  is  used  for  iv,  and  sometimes  ea  for  a  ;  as,  heive^  jeff/, 
for  hieuen,^^/.     In  A.,  ff,  .•»,  c,  are  much  confounded;  as,  halden,  hxld^n.,  helden.  - 

§  136.    Paradigm  :  helpen,  to  help. 

Perf. 

Subj. 
hulpe 
hulpe 
h  ulpe 
hulpen 

Part. 

Act.    liclpende 
Pass,  holpen 

The  omission  of  e  iu  the  2J  and  3d  sing,  of  the  pres.  ind.  is  much  less  common  than 
ill  AS. ;  as,  halt  for  haldeih. 

§  137.  In  O.  the  '2d  sing,  of  the  perf.  ind.  is  Bometimes  the  same  as  the  lat  and  3d 
sing. ;  as,  badd,  badest,  barr^  borest,  for  bsde,  bitre. 

§  138.  The  changes  mentioned  in  §  87  are  found  also  in  Senii-Saxon  ;  as,  droh, 
drew,  from  dra^en  (AS.  dragan),  to  draw  ;  sloven ^  they  slew,  from  shin  (for  slahan)^ 
to  slay;  coren  (also  chosen),  from  chesen,  to  choose.  From  seon,  sen,  to  see,  come 
pres.  1.  s€o,  se,  2.  si/ist  (O.  seost,  sesf),  3.  sifitf  seoth  (O.  seik)^  pi.  seolh  (O.  sen),  subj. 
jfo,  se  :  perf.  sah,  pi.  Sie^en  ;  pass.  part,  se^en,  sen. 

§  139.  Verbs  of  Secondary  Inhection  {Weak  Verbs).  The  first  class  form  the 
perfect  by  adding  -de  (or  -te,  after  a  surd)  directly  to  the  root ;  before  this  -te,  a  A- 
or  ch  is  sometimes  changed  to  ft,  the  root  vowel  appearing  as  e  in  the  present,  but 
as  0  in  the  perf.  and  the  pass.  part. ;  thus,  sechen  (O.  sekenii),  to  seek. 


Pres. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Sing.  1.  Mpe 

heipe 

halp 

2.  fielpest 

helpe 

hulpe 

3.  helpeth 

helpe 

halp 

Plur.  1,  '2,  3.  helpeth 

helpen 

hulpen 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Sing.  2.  help 

helpen 

Plur.  2.  helpeth 

helpenne 

Perf. 


Pres. 
Ind. 
Sing.  1.  seche 

2.  sechesC 

3.  secheth 
Plur.  1,2,3.  secheth 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  seek 
Plur.  2.  secheth 


§  140.    The  second  class  form  the  perfect  by  adding  -ede  to  the  root ;  as,  makieii. 


Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

set-he 

sohle 

sohte 

seclie 

snhtest 

sohte 

set-he 

sohle 

sohte 

sechen 

Inf. 

sohten 

sohten 
Part 

sechen 

Act. 

sechende 

sechenne 

Pass 

soht 

to  make. 


Sing.  1 


Pres. 


Perf. 


In  J. 

ma/.ir 
makest 
maketh 


Plur.  1,2,3.  mahieth 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  make. 
Plur.  2.  makieth 


Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

viakie 

mnkede 

makede 

viakie 

viakedfst 

mnkede 

makie 

mnkede 

makede 

viakien 

makeden 

viakeden 

Inf. 

Part. 

makien 

Act. 

inakiende 

makienne 

Pass 

maked 

§  141.  The  /  of  these  verbs  is  lost  in  O. ;  thus,  mokenv,  subj,  moke,  for  makitn^ 
makie ;  lu/enn  (A.  luuien),  to  love  ;  oppnenn  (A.  openien),  to  open  ;  spellenn  (A.  ape- 
Hen),  to  declare.  In  the  sing,  imp.,  e  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  mncc,  in  O.,  for 
make,  loc,  O.,  lok.  B.,  though  botii  have  also  loke,  from  lokien  (O.  loken?t),  to  look. 

§  142.  From  leouien  (pronounced  leorien),  or  libben,  to  live,  A.  makes  pres.  1. 
leouie,  libbe,  2.  leouest  (O.  U/esst),  3.  leoueth  (O.  U/ethth) ;  perf.  leouede.  From  hnb- 
ben,  to  have,  come  pres.  1.  habbe,  2.  hxiuesl,  hu/est,  3.  huueih,  hafelh,  pi.  habbeth^ 
subj.  habbe ;  perf.  ha/de  (also  hauede  in  A.,  hndde  in  B.) ;  pass.  part,  haued. 

§  143.    Anomalous  Verbs.    A.    The  Preteritives  (§  94)  are  — 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Sing.  1,  3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(a)  icat,  wot 

icast,  u'ost 

ivlten 

viste,  » 

iste    know- 

(b^  ah 

ajett 

a^en 

aide 

own 

(c)  dieh 



avail 

(d)  an,  on 

i-unnen 

vthe 

grant 

(e)  can 

ca7ist 

cunnen 

cuthe 

know 

(f)  thar/ 

ther/t 

thur/en 

thur/le 

need 

(g)  dart,  der 

darst,  derst 

diirren 

durst  e 

dare 

(h)  seal 

scalt 

sculen 

scolde 

shaU 

(i)    may 

viiht 

7na^en 

mihte 

may 

(j)   mot 

■mote 

vioten 

moste 

may,  must 

For  seal,  etc.,  O.  has  shall,  shatlt,  shulenn,  shollde  ;  for  ma^pn,  mu^kenn.  From 
thar/,  A.  makes  2d  sing.  pres.  thrnt,  dert  (for  ihert),  B.  fhert.  In  the  perf.  B.  makes 
theorte,  O.  thurr/te.    For  may  (B.),  O.  has  ma^'^,  A.  miki,  etc. 

The  verb  (k)  wullen,  to  will,  makes  pres.  1.  tculle,  nulle  (r=jie  wulle,  will  not% 
2.  U'ult,  7iult,  3.  irulle^  nulle,  pi.  wulleth,  7tulleth,  perf.  wolde,  7wlde.  In  the  pres. 
B.  has  nolle,  7iolle,  tcolt,  iiolt,  etc. ;  O.  uVe,  Title,  willt,  nillt,  pi.  xvMenn,  nilenn. 
A.  shows  considerable  variety  in  spelling,  having,  besides  wulle,  etc.,  forms  like  tville., 
'wolt,,  notleth,  unlde,  etc. 

§  144.     B.     (a)  The  verb  of  existence  is  thus  inflected  ;  — 


Ind. 
Sing.  1.  am 


Pres. 


Subj. 


Perf. 


Plur.  1,  2,  3.  siiuden 

Sing.  1.  beon,  beo  beo 

2.  beast,  hist  beo 

3.  beoth.  bith  beo 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  beoth,  beo{ii)  beon 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  beo 
Plur.  2.  beotk 


Ind. 

Subj. 

lias 

nerc 

[icerel 

were 

ivas 

were 

u-eren 

weren 

Inf. 
beon 


Part. 
Pass,  beon,  bea 


In  the  ind.  1st  sing.,  O.  has  only  rr?»j».  In  B.  and  O.,  eo  is  often  contracted  to  e  r 
thus,  O.  has  best  for  beast,  and  ben,  beth,  as  well  as  beon,  beoth.  In  the  perf.,. 
O.  writes  infre,  wirremi,  instead  of  were,  weren  ;  but  in  the  ii:d.  2d  sing,  it  has 
wass,  wert.  Tlie  plural,  suiiden,  is  not  found  in  B.,  which  uses  beath^  beth,  instead.. 
O.  has  sinndenii,  but  uses  also  arm  (Eng.  are).  The  subj.  sing,  si  is  still  found  iu 
O.  and  A. ;  the  plur.  seon  in  A.     In  the  imperative  sing.  A.  has  also  sen. 

(b)  gan,  d.  inf.  ganne :  pres.  (1.  ga),  2.  giest  (O.  gast),  3.  gelh  (O.  goth),  pi.  gatk, 
ga  (O.  gan);  imp.  ga,  pi.  gaih ;  p.  act.  ga7ininde  (B.  goinde,  goinge),  pass.  gan.  In 
all  these  forms,  B.  has  o  for  a.  A  verb  '^eongen  (B.  ^ongen,  O.  ganngenn)  is  alsu 
used  in  the  present,  and  A.  and  B.  have  a  perf.  gengde  or  geinde.  The  common  perf. 
is  code  (O.  ;eode,  B.  ^ede).  In  frequent  use,  also,  is  the  perf.  wcJide,  went,  from  the 
regular  verb  uende7i,  « 

(c)  don,  d.  inf.  donne ;  pres.  (1.  do),  2.  dest  (B..  O.,  dost),  3.  deth,  doth,  pi.  dotk 
(O.  don) ;  imp.  do,  pi.  doth  ;  perf.  dede,  dude  (O.  dide) ;  p.  act.  donde,  pass.  don. 

§  145.  C.  Several  verbs  vacillate  between  primary'  and  secondary  inflection  ;  as, 
ptrf.  b:'  h  or  bo^ede,  from  bw^en,  to  bow,  perf.  /or  or  /erde,  from  /areii,  to  fare  ;  perf, 
pi.  /(^o  clumben,  B.  A/i  clomden,  from  climben,  to  climb. 

The  verbs /i??),  to  take,  //o?j,  to  hang,  make  present  forms  from  these  roots;  as,  wn- 
der/oth,  they  undertake  ;  but  itoxn /angen  and  hangen,  the  perfects /piif/,  AfH^.  Tlio 
verb  standen  (O.  sfaji7iden7i)  makes  perf.  sfod,  pi.  stoden,  part,  stondeu  (O.  stanndenn). 

§146.  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular:  thenchen 
(O.  tliennkenn),  to  tliink,  perf.  thohte,  part.  //;n//^ ,-  thunchelh  (O.  thinnkelhth),  seemeth, 
perf.  thuhte :  uurchcn  (O.  wtrrkemt),  to  work,  perf.  wrohte,  part,  wroht  (in  A.  also 
wor/ite,  worht);  buggen  (O.  biggenn),  to  buy,  perf.  bohte,  part.  toA/;  bringen,  to 
bring,  perf.  brohte,  part,  tro/i/. 


EARLY    ENGLISH    INFLECTION. 

§  147.  The  periods  in  tlie  history  of  our  language  which  are  known  as  the  Old 
Kngliiih  and  the  MJrldle  Knglish  differ  chiefly  in  tlie  vocabulary  ;  in  granuiiatical 
pointA  they  am  not  ao  fur  unliko  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment.  One  can  be 
briefer  here,  an  the  indectional  system  iti  now  reducctl  more  nearly  to  it«  moderti  pro- 
portions; and  in  the  Ormiilum,  which,  though  written  about  12fK),  stands,  by  virtue 
of  its  more  northern  dialect,  farther  tlian  X^ayamon  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wo  have 
already  fieen  much  of  what  is  most  atriklng  in  early  Euglinh  intlection.  The  object 
will  be  to  represent  eHpeeially  the  language  of  Chaucer  in  itH  charactcriHtic  features. 

§  148.  It  muDv  uc  obnerved  at  the  outset,  that  the  unaccented  final  -e,  which  is 
Ailent  in  modem  English,  was  generally  pronounced  by  Chaucer.  A  multitude  of 
apparent  exceptions  are  accounted  for  by  noticing  thcBO  two  periiliaritleft  In  the  poet's 
vfcr«e  :  I.  The  unaecented  final  e  generally  unites  in  one  Byllal>le  with  a  vowel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word  ;  and  this  union  takes  place,  even  when  the  next  word  is 
a  pronoun  or  adverb  with  initial  /(-,  or  a  form  of  tlic  verli  to  have.  2.  An  unaccented 
tlnal  -er  In  often  treated  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  syllable,  Its  e  being  BUppresBed, 
tHpeciftlly  where  a  vowel  or  h  follows  In  the  next  word  ;  and  BOmetimes  an  unaccented 


final  -rn  or  -rfb  is  treated  in  the  f«ime  way.     Many  of  the  exceptional  cases  are  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  variations  and  corruptions  introduced  by  the  transcribers. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  149.  Nominative  Slngrular.  Where  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  vowel  (a,  c,. 
0,  K  I  in  tlie  nnii:.  j.inu'  .  the  early  Enclitih  (like  the  Semi-Saxon)  has  -c  ,•  as,  axe,  herte,. 
ere,  lierdr,  lawe,  elttf  (AS.  ora,  ox,  hrortr,  heart,  hjre,  ear,  hierde,  (fehep)herd,  lagu,. 
law,  ieldu,  age).  Even  wliere  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  consonant,  nioet  fominino' 
words  have  an  added  -e  ;  as,  dede,  .lorwe,  youthe  (AS.  dn.d,  deed,  sorh,  sorrow, 
geoguiS,  youth) ;  but  the  verbals  in  -yng  <lo  not  generally  aild  -e ;  as,  connyng,  less 
often  ronni/uge,  cunning.  An  imorganic  -e  is  also  found  in  the  nominative  of  some 
inaseulineB  and  many  neuters  :  thus,  wrt/e  (but  also  ircy),  dale,  etc.  In  Chaucer  these 
final  'C's  are  not  vuifretiuently  suppfPHsed  In  promniciation,  and  occasionally,  after  twcr 
conwonantH,  in  writing  :  thus,  berte  i»  somctimoB  treated  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes 
writt<'n  lirrt. 

5  IBO.  Genitive  Singular.  The  gen.  sing,  ends  in  -« ;  a«,  kinges,  names,  fromi 
king,  7ininr.     In  Chaucer  the  ■«  la  ulmoat  alwaye  a  separate  ayllablo.    Genitives 
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without  -^.!  are  sometimes  found,  in  accordance  with  parlier  niodefl  of  iiiHoctinn  ;  as, 
7)it/n  herte  blood,  his  Indij  tjnicf,  hir  Jailer  lious ;  but  /teven  Icings  AS.  hcoj'on-ryninfj^ 
is  properly  a  coinpoiinil  word, 

§161.  Dative  and  Accusative  Singular.  Theacc.  sinR.  isalwayBlikf^tlienom. ; 
,  the  dat.  sing,  is  usually  so.  lint  wJicn'  tlui  noiu.  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  dative  in  -e  in 
often  found  with  preponitions,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  lino  in  verso ;  aa,  to  bedde, 
with  golde^  in  house,  out  of  his  sleepe,  from  hed,  0'>ld,  kons,  sleep. 

§  162.  Plural.  Tlie  plur.  has  -rs  in  all  the  cases;  as,  noni.  gon.  dat.  ace.  hinges, 
dedes,  shipjies,  nrj/es^  Jiaines,  hertes  (AS.  noui.  pi.  cyniugas^  diidn,  scipti,  wij, 
namnn,  heorfan).  In  Chaucer  the  plural  often  ends  in  -*  alone  (or  -es  pronounced 
as  -s),  especially  where  two  or  more  syllables  precede  ;  as,  shoos,  pilgryuis,  lovers, 
/ra7ikeletj7is,  servantes  (pronounced  servants).  Some  words  still  retain  the  plural 
of  the  old  N  declension  ;  as,  oxen,  eyen  (eyes),  asshen  (also  asshes),  shoon  (also 
shoos),  etc. ;  while  some  others  take  -n  by  mistaken  analogy,  as  brelheren,  sistren 
(also  suslres),  children  (also  childre  or  childcr),  kyn  (kine),  etc.  Some  words,  which 
were  of  neuter  gender  in  the  AS.,  make  the  plur.  like  the  sing. ;  as,  pi.  deer,  good, 
sheep,  s win  (awine),  folk  {or /olkes),  hors {or  horses),  thing  {or  /hinges),  yer  {or  yeres). 
The  plurals  with  chauge  of  vowel  are  feet,  gees,  men,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  modern 
English. 

§  153.  If  the  ending  -es  (or  -s)  is  not  naed  in  the  nom.  pi.,  it  is  added  to  form  the 
gen,  pi, ;  as,/oIkcs  uyies,  mennes  soules,  irymmciis  coimseilcs. 


ADJECTIVES. 

5  164.  Adjectives  are  inflected  as  in  the  Ormulum  :  the  pi.  of  tho  indefinite 
adjective  and  both  numbers  of  the  definite  end  in  -c  /  as,  yong  tnan,  yonge  men, 
the  yonge  man,  the  yonge  men.  In  Chaucer  this  intlection  is  almost  confined  to 
monosyllables ;  nearly  all  adjectives  of  two  or  moi*e  syllables,  and  of  course  all 
adjectives  that  end  in  -e,  are  uninflected.  In  occasional  instances  the  indefinite 
adjective  t-ikes  -e  in  the  sing.,  especially  after  prepositions  or  before  names  of 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  -e  of  the  indefinite  plural  is  sometimes  omitted  when 
fche  adjective  is  a  predicate;  as,  they  were  glad :  the  predicate  jjarticiple  is  almost 
always  undeclined. 

§  155.  Chaucer  has  a  remnant  of  the  old  gen.  pi.  indcf.  in  aller  or  allher,  of  all ; 
as,  lit  your  olther  cost,  alther  best. 

§  156.  TliH  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed  as  in  modern  English.  Su- 
perlatives of  one  syllable  are  inflected  ;  as,  the  beste  man,  his  laste  nord.  Change  of 
vowel  is  seen  in  lenger,  from  long ;  strejiger,  strengest,  from  strong ;  elder,  eldest, 
Irom  old. 

§  157.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  as  in  the  earlier  language  :  either  with 
the  ending  -e  ;  as,  brighte,  /aire,  harde,  longe,  from  bright,  /air,  etc. :  or  with  the 
ending  -ly  (AS.  -lice,  Semi-Saxon  -Uche,  -like) ;  as,  shortly,  sothely,  sikurly,  specially, 
from  short,  soth,  etc. 

PRONOUNS. 

■§  168.  In  the  first  person,  Chaucer  has  T,  rarely  yk  and  ich  (for  AS.  ic,  which  ia 
still  found  in  Old  English).  1'^  and  ich  are  probably  duo  to  the  copyists.  In  the 
second  person,  he  has  thou,  ye,  you  (which  are  found  also  in  Old  English),  for  AS. 
pu,  ge,  eow.    The  dual  forma  are  no  longer  met  with.     In  the  third  person,  he  has  — 

Plur. 


they 
here 
hem 
hem 


The  forms  hi^-e  and  here  were  probably  pronounced  ////■,  her,  and  were  sometimes 
written  so.  In  the  Old  English  we  still  find  heo  in  the  nom.  sing,  fem.,  and  heo  or  hi, 
hii,  in  the  nom.  plur. 

§  159.  Reflexives  are  made  in  Chaucer  by  adding  sel/,  or  scire,  or  selven,  to  my, 
ihy,  him,  hir,  our,  your,  hem  ;  as,  mysel/,  myselve,  myselven,  etc. 

§  160.  The  possessives  myn,  thyn,  in  Chaucer,  retain  n  before  a  vowel  or  //,  some- 
times before  other  consonants :  they  retain  it  also  when  used  absolutely,  (.  c,  after 
the  substantive,  or  without  a  substantive,  or  as  predicates,  in  which  cases,  too,  they 
admit  of  inflection  ;  as,  children  myne,  thin  be  the  glorie,  neghebour  o/ myne.  The 
possessives  onre,  youre,  are  pronounced  our,  your,  and  are  sometimes  written  so: 
when  used  absolutely,  they  usually  t-ake  -s  ;  oures,  youres  (in  two  syllables).  Hire, 
her,  and  here,  their,  have  the  same  absolute  form  {heres). 

§  161.  Among  the  forms  of  the  definite  article  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Semi- 
Saxou,  there  are  some  that  appear  occasionally  and  irregularly  in  Old  English  ;  but 
the  one  form  the  is  generally,  and  at  length  constantly,  used  for  all  genders  and 
numbers.     The  indefinite  article  an  gives  up  its  w,  except  before  a  vowel  or  k. 

§  162.  The  demonstratives  in  Chaucer  are  sing,  that,  pi.  tho,  and  sing,  this,  pi. 
these  (pronounced  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  written  thes,  this).  That,  in  that 
0071,  that  other,  sinks  from  a  demonsti'ative  to  a  mere  article. 

§  163.  The  iuterrogatives  are  tcho,  what,  whos,  ivhom,  ichich,  nhether,  used  as  in 
modern  English. 

§  164.  The  common  relative  in  Chaucer,  as  in  the  Ormulum,  is  that  for  all  num- 
bers and  genders.  Instead  of  that,  we  sometimes  find  tvhich  (hat ;  as,  Creon,  irhich 
that  was  o/  Thebes  king.  ]yhich  itself,  or  the  whiche,  is  used  as  a  relative,  but 
chiefly  after  prepositions  or  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  following.  We  find  also 
who,  whos,  whom,  used  as  relatives  ;  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 


VERBS. 

§  166.  The  verbs  of  primary  inflection  (strong  verbs)  are  now  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  many  which  once  belonged  to  this  order  having  taken  up  the  secondary 
(weak)  inflection.  In  those  which  remain,  the  classes  have  become  much  obscured 
and  confounded,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  exaniitles,  in  which  are  given, 
as  before,  the  infinitive,  the  singular  of  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  perfect,  and 
the  passive  participle  :  — 


REDUPLICATING   CLASSES. 


Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  he 

she 

it 

Gen.    his 

hire 

his 

Dat.    h  ini 

hire 

hini 

Ace.     hi/n 

hire 

'it 

Inf. 

IVrf,  S 

"K- 

IVrf.  I'lnr. 

ViSi.  Part. 

r. 

[hti;i,lni] 



blena 

II. 

hnlrn 

A«'V  or 

hujhie. 

lii'jIUcn 

holen 

bid,  etc 

III. 

hiou-en 

hteio 

kuetffitL 

knolven 

know 

IV. 

tt'ten 

kel 

Ifcleii 

let 

let 

slt'pi'U 

sleep 

steepen 

elept 

hleep 

V. 

/toldcn 

held 

helden 

hohlen 

liold 

fallen 

/ft 

Jellen 

/alien 

fall 

VI. 

belen 

bert 

heeten 

belen 

beat 

VII. 

u-epen 

Ufp 

iceepen 

wept 

weep 

NON-RE  DUPLir  ATI  Mi   CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Porf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

risen 

roox 

ri-srji 

risen 

rise 

driven 

dro/ 

driven 

driven 

drive 

writen 

wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

II, 

chesen 

chees 

chosen 

c/iosen 

choose 

crepen 

creep 

cropen 

cropen 

creep 

III. 

(I)  /mden 

/and 

/onnden 

/ounden 

find 

bi-ginnan 

~gan 

-gonnen 

•gonnen 

begin 

(2)  helpen 

halp 

liolpen 

hoi  pen 

help 

(3)   kerven 

car/ 

corveti 

corven 

carve 

IV 

bcrcn 

bar 

hereii 

boren,  born 

bear 

comen 

cam 

conicn 

comen 

come 

^' 

yivcn 

ye/ 

yaven 

yiren 

give 

spekcn 

•tpah 

speeken 

spoken 

speak 

VI. 

shapen 

shop 

shopeii 

shapen 

shape 

waxen 

wex 

icexen 

waxen 

wax 

drawen 

dro ugh 

droicen 

drawen 

draw 

"Wo  also  find  slepte,  wepte,  crepte,  secondary  perfects  for  sleep,  tceep,  creep  ;  also. 
/ond,  bigon,  for  /and,  biyan,  and  /onden  for  /ounden.  In  the  forms  of  waxen,  a 
and  e  are  much  confounded,  and  a  participle  woxen  is  met  with.  Chaucer  and  others 
often  use  y  for  i  /  as,  /ynden,  bygynnen,  dryven  ;  or  e  for  i  ;  as,  yeven. 

§  166.  Final  -n.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  -n  of  the  infinitive,  the 
plural  forms,  and  the  passive  participle,  ia  omitted  with  great  freedom  :  thus,  to  maken 
or  to  make,  ice  knowen  or  we  knowe,  they  saydai  or  they  sayde,  /ounden  or  /ounde. 
An  unaccented  e,  before  the  omitted  n,  is  generally  sounded  in  Chaucer,  but  was  some- 
times dropped  in  pronunciation,  and  occasionally  so  in  writing  ;  as,  to  let,  they  sayd. 

§  167.  Present  Indicative.  The  first  person  singular  still  ends  in  -e,  which  in 
Chaucer  is  generally  sounded  ;  as,  /  saye,  I  knowe.  The  -est  (ov-st)  of  the  second 
person  singular  occasionally  drops  tho  t ;  as,  thou  ne  has  (for  hast).  The  third  per- 
son singular  ends  in  -eth,  from  which  e  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  as,  teUeth,  comth.  Tlie 
3d  sing,  in  -es  or  -s  is  not  frequent  in  Chaucer.  AVhere  the  root  ends  in  -t  or  -d,  con- 
traction generally  occurs;  as,  sit  for  sittcth,  hyt  for  byddelh,  slant  for  standeth  ;  and 
in  like  manner  rist  for  riseth.  In  the  plural  the  old  ending  -eth  is  still  found  in  Chau- 
cer ;  as,  we  loveth  ;   but  the  common  termination  is  -en  (or  -e) ;  as,  we  loven  (or  love). 

§  168.  Perfect  Indicative.  Verbs  of  primary  inflection  make  the  second  person 
singular  like  tlii  first  and  third;  as,  thou  bar,  thou  spnk,  thou  swor;  but  a  few 
instances  show  the  old  ending  -e  ;  as,  thou  were,  thou  yave  ;  and  a  few  others  show 
the  secondary  -est ;  as,  thou  huewest.     The  plural  has  -en  (or  -e). 

§  169.  Verbs  of  secondary  inflection  add  -de  to  the  root,  either  immediately,  as 
sayde,  answerde,  or  with  a  connecting  e,  as  tceddede,  servede.  In  the  former  case, 
-de  after  ;j,  k,  t,  s,  or  gh,  becomes-/?;  as,  kepte,  mette,  kiste:  alight-de  is  changed  to 
alighte,/ast-de  to /asie,  send-de  to  seJide  or  sente,  wend-dc  to  went€,a.i\6.  the  like. 
For  other  changes,  see  §  ISl.  The  final  -e  of  the  1st  and  3d  sing,  is  often  dropped  ; 
as,  seyd,  loved,  went.     The  2d  sing,  has  -est,  the  plural  -en  (or  -e). 

§  170.  Subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  in  both  tenses  has  -e  in  the  three  persona 
of  the  singular,  and  -en  (or  -e)  in  the  plural. 

§  171.  Imperative.  The  singular  of  the  imperative  is  the  same  as  the  root  of  the 
verb;  as,  sj^f A- (speak),  &?r  (bear),  com  (come),  y/ (give).  But  verbs  wliich  have 
-ede  in  the  perfect  take  -e  in  the  imperative  ;  as,  love,  aske  ;  and  this  is  true  of  some 
others  also  ;  as,  bygynne,  telle.  The  plural  ends  in  -eth  (or  -th) ;  as,  cometh,  draweth, 
saith,  goth,  beth:  but  in  Chaucer  this  ending  is  occasionally  reduced  to  -e  ;  as,  holde 
(for  holdeth);  and  is  freqviently  omitted  altogether;  as,  tel  (for  telleth),  tak  (for 
taketh),  let  (always  for  lctte(h). 

§  172.  Inlinltive.  The  infinitive  ends  in  -en  (or-  n),  but  often  drops  the  final  -n  ; 
as,  helpen,  yiven,  don,  ben  ;  or,  helpe,  give,  do,  be.  A  few  forms  in  Chaucer,  like  to 
doone,  to  sayne,  appear  to  come  from  the  old  dative  case  of  the  infinitive. 

§  173.  Participles.  The  old  ending  for  the  active  participle,  AS.  -ende,  Semi- 
Saxon  -inde,  is  still  found  in  the  Old  Enghsh  ;  as,  wepinde,  weeping.  But  it  yields 
more  and  more  to  the  termination  -inge  or  -ing  (in  Chaucer  -yng  or  -ynge),  which,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  languages,  belongs  solely  to  abstract  nouns  of  ac- 
tion.    The  isolated  forms  in  -and  found  in  Chaucer  are  doubtless  due  to  the  scribes. 

§  174.  The  passive  participle  of  primary  inflection  freely  gives  up  the  final  -n  ;  as, 
comen  or  come,  songen  or  songe.  It  is  thus  often  omitted  in  Chaucer  from  partici- 
ples that  always  have  it  in  modern  English  ;  as,  yiren  and  yive,  gon  and  go,  ben  and 
be.  The  prefix  i-  or  y-  (AS.  ge-)  is  often  used  by  Chaucer  before  this  participle  ;  as, 
i-maked  or  i-maad,  y-brent  (burnt),  i-writcn,  y-corve  (carved),  i-be  (been);  seldom 
before  other  forms  of  the  verb. 

§  175.     Primary  inflection  :  helpen,  to  help. 

Perf. 


Pres. 

Ind. 

Sing.  1.  helpe 

2.  helpest 

3.  /letpelh 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  l,elpe{n) 

Subj. 
helpe 
helpe 
helpe 
helpel.n) 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  help 
Plur.  2.  helpeih 

Inf. 
helpe(,n) 

Ind. 

Subj. 

halp 

holpe 

halp 

holpe 

hitlp 

holpe 

holpeiri) 

/iolpe{ti) 

Part. 

Act.    helpingie) 

Pass.  holpe{n) 

xKi 
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§  176.     Secondary  Inflection  :  seken  {scchen),  to  seek. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing. 

1.  seke 

seke 

sought{f) 

sniighic 

2.  sekesi 

seke 

souglUest 

sought  e 

3.  sekelh 

seke 

soughtK^e) 

songhie 

Plur. 

1,  2,  3.  sel;e{n) 

s€ke{n) 

3oughte{n) 

sotighie{n) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing. 

•2.    sek 

sekein) 

Act.   .';rki7)g(€) 

Plur. 

2.    seketh 

Pass,  sought. 

77. 

Secondary  Inflect 

on  :  loveji 

to  love. 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Ind. 

Subj, 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing. 

1.  love 

love 

loved{e) 

lovede 

2.  lovest 

love 

Imedest 

lovede 

3.  loveth 

love 

loved{e) 

lovede 

Plur. 

1,  2,  3.  lovein) 

love{n) 

lov€de{ii) 

loved e{n) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing. 

2.  love 

ore{n) 

Act.    loving{e) 

Plur. 

2.  loveth. 

Pass,  loved 

5  178.  The  verb  harm  loses  its  v  in  several  forms  :  thus,  inf.  havefn)  or  hati ,  pres. 
1.  haie,  2.  hast,  3.  Iiirlli,  pi.  harr(n)  ;  pert,  hadde ;  pass.  part.  had.  The  verb  maken 
loses  its  k  ill  certain  forms  :  thus,  perf.  mukede  or  made  ;  pass.  part,  maked  or  mnad. 

§179.  Anomalous  Verbs.  A.  The  Preteritives  (§  !14)  are  as  follows  :  in  all  of 
them,  the  form  of  the  pres.  1,  3  sing,  is  also  used  as  a  plural. 

Perf. 


oughUt  aughte 


Pres. 

Sing.  1,  3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(a)    tro; 

ivost 

u-itein) 

(b)    otce,  oKeth 

ouest 

OlC€{7i) 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Sing.  1 

3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(c)    can 

canst 

ronnein) 

rouf/ic,  roirde 

(d)    dar 

ditrst 

dnr,  dor 

dor.tfe,  diirste 

(e)    skal 

.Shalt 

.shulilyyi 

sholde,  shulde 

(f)    viay 

might 

mowe{n) 

rnigtite 

VWIJ.Kt 

7}Ull/ 

(g)    mot 

711  Oil 

7note{n) 

moste 

Wil  lias  2  sing,  wilt,  uolt,  pi.  u'il(n),  uol(n),  perf.  uolde ;  nyl  husnijlt  and  nolde. 
The  AS.  thearj  (Semi-Saxon  tharj),  needs,  is  represented  by  the  defective  thar^ 
used  only  in  the  pres.  ind.  {thar,  tharsf^  thai-,  plur.  thar). 
§  180.    B.    (aj  The  verb  of  eiistence  is  thus  declined :  — 


Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  am 

he 

2.  art 

be 

3.  is 

be 

Plur.  1,2,3.  M")or 

be(n) 

are^n) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Sing.  2.  he 

he(n) 

Plur.  2.  belh 

Ind. 

tras 
were 
irns 
■were^ii) 


Subj. 

u-ere 

were 

were 

tvere{n) 


Part. 

Act.    bfing{c) 
Pass.  he{n) 

(b)  Inf.  go{n) ;  pres.  1.  ^o,  2.  goat,  3.  goth,  pi.  go{n) ;  perf.  w€nt{e) ;  pass.  part.  ^o(n). 

(c)  Inf.  rfo(70  ;  pres.  1.  (/o,  2.  rfoj/,  3.  (/o/A,  pi.  do(7)) ;  perf.dide;  pass.  part.  do(7i). 
§  181.    C.    Several  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  have  in  the  perfect  and  the  passive 

participle  a  vowel  different  from  that  of  the  present  stem  :  thus,  sellen  makes  solde^ 
sold;  telleii,  iolde,  told;  cacchni,  caug/ife,  caught;  teclten,  taughte,  taught;  rechen 
(reach),  raughie,  raiight ;  recchen  or  rekken  (reck),  7-oughte,  rought ;  strecchen, 
straugkte,  straught ;  sechen  or  seken,  soughte,  sought;  hpgen,  boughte,  bought; 
brwge7t,  broughte,  brought;  thirtkm,  thonghte,  thought ;  uerkai,  wroughte,  wrought. 
Froux  fecchai  (fetch)  comes  an  irregular  pass.  part./e(. 
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§182.  T?ce  so-called  ////mH  of  Csedmon 
i/rotii  a  iV^>.  of  the  eighth  century).  B.  in 
version). 

A. 

Nu  scylun  hergan 
hef;tn-ricaes  uard, 
metudses  nirecti 
end  his  mod-gidaxic, 
uerc  uuldur-fadnr ; 
6U*5  h^  uundra  giluufs, 
^ci  Dryctin,  or  astelidic. 
He  Jurist  scop 
ffilda  bamum 
heben  til  hrofe 
haleg  Bcepen. 
Tha  middungeard, 
moucynnjea  uard, 
6ci  Dryctin, 
Befter  tiad* 
firum  fold[u], 
frC'a  allmectig. 


,*  .4.  in  the  old  Norihuiubrimi  dialect 
the  West  Saxo7i  dialect  (Ki7ig  Alfred's 

B. 

Nil  w^  sceolon  herian 

heofon-rices  weard, 

metodes  mihte 

and  his  mod-geponc, 

weorc  vinildor-f^der ; 

swa  htti  wuudra  gehwres, 

6ce  Dryhten,  ord  onstealde. 

Ht;  forest  gesceop 

eorSan  bearnnra 

heof on  to  hrufe 

halig  scippend. 

pa.  middau-geard 

moncynnes  weard 

6ce  Dryhten 

peiter  t6ode 

finnn  foldan 

f  rtia  aelmibtig. 


For  translation  see  §  25. 

§  183.  From  an  iTiterpolation  made  bi/  Ki77g  Alf7-ed  in  his  translation  of  Orositts 
{the  extract  here  given  is  preserved  in  a  co7itempo7-ary  Jl/.S'.,  and  therefore  gives  a 
trustworthy  represc7itution  of  the  West  Sazo7i  dialed  of  the  ninth  century). 

Ohtere  fut-de  his  hlaforde,  -'"Klfrt-de  cyninge,  p!tt  ht'-  ealra  NorSmonna  norSmest 
bude.  H«''  cw.T'3  J);i't  hu  bude  on  p:6m  lande  norSweardum  wi3  pa  Wests.'fe.  He  st^de 
p^ah  pEct  pa-t  land  eie  8wi3e  laiig  nor3  ponan  ;  ac  hit  is  eall  weste,  buton  on  feawum 
atowiim  BtycceiiJiC'hnn  wiciaiS  Finnas,  on  hunto3e  on  wintra,  ond  on  suraera  on  fis- 
ca3e  \>e.  pK've  md.  U.6  mi-x]^  p;r-t  Ik;  sr-t  aumuni  cirre  wolde  fandian  hu  longe  px*t  land 
norSrj'bte  la&ge,  o33e  hw.x-3er  ftnig  moan  bo  nor3an  pJem  westenne  biide. 

Translation. — Ohtere  aaid  to  his  lord,  king  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  farthest-north 
[northmoBt]  of  all  Nortlimen.  He  said  [([uoth]  that  he  dwelt  in  the  land  northward 
along  the  West  Sea.  He  said,  though,  that  that  land  extended  [was]  far  [long]  north 
from  there  ;  but  it  is  all  waste,  except  that  in  a  few  places  here  and  there  Finns  live, 
hunting  [in  hunting]  in  winter  and  in  summer  Ashing  [in  flailing],  by  that  sea.  He 
said  that  he  on  one  orcawion  wished  to  explore  how  far  that  land  extended  rhie  north 
[how  long  that  land  lay  north-right],  or  whether  any  man  dwelt  nortli  of  the  waste. 

§184.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Ulatthetv  {about  the  year  1000),  eighth 
chajjtery  verses  1-10. 

8631ice  pa  80  H;r-lend  of  p.im  munte  nySer-astdli,  pA  fyligdon  him  myclc  nirenio. 
bd  geneaUtdite  (in  hn'-ofla  t»>  him  and  hino  to  him  ge-('-a3mrddf,  and  pus  vw.vlS : 
Drihten,  gyf  pu  wylt,  pu  miht  mi5  geclrfmsian.  ]>4  ilstrehte  se  H:(-leTid  hyH  hand,  and 
hrepode  liyue,  and  piw  cw«'3 :  Ic  wylle,  beo  geclifriisod.  And  hyw  hn'otla  w;i-h  hrif  d- 
lice  geclit-nMOiI.  J)a  cw:e3  ho  Hi(-lend  to  him  :  Warna  pt-  p;ct  I>u  liyt  n:f-iu'yuiii  men 
ne  Mcge  ;  ae  gang,  leteow  pr*  prim  saeorde,  and  bring  liym  pa  iflc  pe  MoysoH  bebt'-u'l, 
on  byra  gecVSnehHc.  S<j3]tce  pa  se  H.-Mend  int'-odo  on  Capliarnauin,  pa  gcnc^alif-hte 
hym  an  hundredcH  oaldor,  hyne  biddende,  and  pus  cwe3endo  :  Driliten,  min  en:ii)a  li3 
on  minum  huso  lama,  and  mid  yfle  gepread,  ])il  cw,t3  se  Hifdend  t"  him :  1<!  cume 
and  hino  gehifde.  bj'i  aiidHwarodis  flo  hundredeM  ealdor  and  pus  cw;t3  ;  Drihten,  ne 
rem  IC  wyr3o  pji?t  pu  ingangr;  under  mine  peceno  ;  nc  cwe3  pin  lin  word,  and  min 
cnapa  bio  geh.-f'Ind.  8o3Iice  ir  eom  man  under  litiwealde  gesett,  and  ic  hn'bbo 
pegnaA  under  mi;  ;  and  ic  cwe3e  to  pysum,  Gang,  and  In-  gj^3 ;  and  ic  <rwe3e  to 
^*flnim.  Cum,  and  ht-  rym3;  to  mInum  pi^owo,  Wyrc  piH^  and  he  wyre3.  Witodlicn 
yA  so  Hifdcnd  pin  gcliyrde,  pa  wnndrode  he  and  cwa  3  t-i  piim  pe  him  fyligdon  :  Bo3 
IC  secgo  f:ow,  no  geni*;tte  ic  ttwa  mycelno  gelt-afan  on  Israliel. 

rrnn^/rt/fwi.  —  [WordH  wanting  in  the  original  are  intrfKlured  in  Italics;  explana- 
tionH  or  kinrlred  worris  arc  iiiMTt<'d  in  liracketfl.]  Boothly  when  the  Savior  from  the 
mountain  rauie-flown,  there  followed  him  o  great  multitude  (mickle  many].  Then 
came-near  a  leper  to  him,  and  him  (self)  to  him  humbled,  and  thuit  said  [quoth], 


Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  me  cleanse.  Then  stretched-out  the  Savior  his  hand, 
and  touched  him,  and  thus  said :  I  will,  be  cleansed.  And  his  leprosy  was  quickly 
cleansed.  Then  said  the  Savior  to  him  :  Beware  [warn  tiiee]  that  thou  it  to  no  man 
say ;  but  go  :  show  thee  to-the  priest  [Lat.  sacerdos],  and  bring  him  the  gift  that  Moses 
bade,  for  tlieir  information.  Sootlily  when  tlie  Savior  went-iu  to  Capernaum,  there 
came-near  him  an  Inmdred's  chief  [elder],  him  begging  [bidding],  and  thus  saying; 
Lord,  my  boy  [knave]  lieth  in  my  liouse  lame  [paralytic],  and  with  evil  afflicted. 
Then  said  tlie  Savior  to  him:  I  irill  come  and  him  heal.  Then  answered  the  hun- 
dred's chief  and  thus  said  :  Lord,  I  am  not  wortlij"  that  thou  go-in  under  my  roof 
[thatch] ;  but  say  thy  one  word,  and  my  boy  will-be  healed.  Sootlily  I  am  a  man 
under  authority  set,  and  I  have  servants  [thanes]  under  me ;  and  I  say  to  this.  Go, 
and  he  goeth ;  and  X  say  to  an  other.  Come,  and  lie  cometh ;  to  ray  servant,  Work 
this,  and  he  worketh  it.  Indeed,  when  the  Savior  this  heard,  then  wondered  he.  and 
said  to  tliose  that  followed  him :  Sooth  1  say  to-you,  I  have  not  met  [ue  met  I]  so 
much  faith  [belief]  in  Israel. 

§185.     Fro7}i  the  latter  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

An.  MLXXXVII. — .  .  .  Dissum  pus  gedoiie  se  cyng  Willelm  cearde  ong^an  t6 
Normandige.  Rt^owlic  ping  he  dyde  and  reowlicor  liim  gelamp.  Hu  rtJowlicor? 
Him  geyfelade,  [u3]  p?et  him  stranglice  eglade.  Hwa-t  ma:g  ic  teollan  ?  Se  scearpa 
dt^a3,  pu  ne  forla-t  ne  rice  menn  ne  lieane,  se  liine  genam.  Hu  swealt  on  Norman- 
dige on  pone  nexstan  dteg  lefter  natiuitas  See  Marie ;  and  man  bebyrgede  liine  on 
Capum  a-t  See  Stephanes  mynstre  :  arer  hd  hit  anerde,  and  si33an  mjeuifealdlice 
gegodade.  fiala,  Ini  lt5as  and  lu'i  unwrest  is  pysses  niiddan-cardeB  wela.  Si?  pe 
wies  f^rnr  rice  cyng  and  maniges  landes  hldford,  he  n;i?fde  pa  ealles  landes  buton 
seofon  fot  nif^l ;  and  se  pe  wies  hwilon  gescrid  mid  golde  and  mid  gimmum,  h6  Iceg 
pa  oferwrogen  mid  moldan.  Si.^  la-fde  a?fter  him  pri^o  sunan ;  Rodbeard  h^t  se 
yldesta,  se  wrps  eorl  on  Normandige  a^fter  him :  se  n5er  Iiet  Willelm,  p<^  bier  a?fter 
him  on  Engleland  pone  kine-hclm :  ee  pridda  htit  Heauric,  pdm  so  fieder  becwx-S 
gersuman  nnateallendUce. 

Translation.  —  A.  D.  10S7.  —  ...  This  being  thus  done,  the  king  William  returned 
again  to  Normandy.  A  rueful  thing  he  did  and  a  ruefuller  befel  him.  How  rueful- 
ler?  He  [lit.,  to  him]  grew-ill,  till  that  it  strongly  ailed  him.  What  may  I  tell? 
The  sharp  death,  that  does  not  let-pass  neither  rich  men  nor  poor,  this  took  him.  He 
died  in  Normandy  on  the  next  day  after  the  nativity  of  St.  Mory  ;  and  men  [man] 
buried  him  in  Caen  at  St.  Stephen's  minster;  earlier  he  up-reared  it,  and  afterward 
[sithence]  manifoldly  enriched  [confprred-<700(/s-on]  it.  Alas!  how  loose  and  how 
unstable  is  this  mid-world's  weal !  Ho  that  was  earlier  powerful  king  and  many  a 
land's  lord,  he  liad-not  then  of-all  land  but  seven  feet  measure;  and  he  that  was 
whilom  clotlied  [shrouded]  with  gold  and  with  gems,  he  lay  then  covered-over 
with  mold.  Ho  left  after  him  three  sons:  Uobeit  was-nanied  [hight]  the  eldest, 
who  was  earl  in  Normandy  after  him;  the  other  [second]  was-named  William, 
that  bore  after  him  in  Kngland  tlie  crown  [legal-helni]  :  tlin  tliird  was  named  Henry, 
to-whom  the  father  bequeathed  treasures  imiumerable  [uu-^f//-ablcj. 

§186.    From  Seowiilf  (710-122). 

j>it  com  of  more  under  mist-lilen3um 
Grendel  gongan,  godes  yrrc  ba-r. 
Mynte  He  miiaiacaoa  manna  cynncs 
Bunine  besyrwan  in  sele  pilm  lieaii ; 
wi'id  umler  wolcnum  to  pits  pe  he  winreced 
goldseh'  gnniena  goarwost  wisse 
fi6ttuni  fiihne  :    ne  w.ew  piet  forma  si3 
pji't  M  Hn'i^giires  liitiii  gesi'dlte. 

N.'fifre  h*;  on  aldonluguin  if-r  m-  siSSan 
heardran  hade  healpej;nan  fand  I 
Com  pA  to  recede  rinc  «i3ian 
dn^amum  bedif-led  :  diirii  sona  onnrn 
fyrbendum  fiejit,  nj'33an  hr*  hire  fohnimi  Iiriin. 

Translation. —Thi^n  ramo  from  the  moor  under  iniHt-hills  Grendel  to-go,  God's 
ire  he  bare,  Jfr  meant,  the  wickod-deatroyer  [Bcather],  of  men'a  kin  aome  one  to 
insnare  in  the  higli  hall  ;  he  stalked  nnth-r  welkin,  until  that  the  wine-mansion,  the 
gold-hall  of-nien,  he  moMt-clearly  knew,  with-jewela  bedecked  :  nor  was  that  t/ir  first 
[foromost]  time  that  Urothgar  s  home  he  visited  [sought].    Never  in  At;  life-days. 
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ero  this  nor  Bince,  a  liardier  lipro  nr  hall-BPrvantR  [Imll-tlifuicH]  )ir  found  !  Came 
then  to ///e  manaion  (/le  ni:irtial-oiie  to-jnurnoy,  froni-j'-ys  <livi(i.-.i  :  /Acdnuraoon  gave- 
wajs  though  with-lire-ba»da  fast,  when  he  it  [her]  with-/((.v-i';iliiiB  touched. 

§  187.    From  the  Genesis  ascribed  to  Csedinon  (11.  121)0-1305). 

Ic  wille  mid  flude  folc  dcwellan, 
and  cyniia  geliwilc  cucra  wuhta, 
pura  pe  lyft  and  tiud  l£(ida3  and  fi'-daS, 
feoli  and  fuplas :  Jn'i  ecealt  friS  habban 
mid  surium  pinum,  ponne  sweart  wa'ter 
wonne  wiclatrLaniaa  weroduui  HwelgaS 
eceaSum  scyldfuUum,     Ongyn  pi-  ecip  w-yrcan, 
nierehiia  micel,  on  pam  pv'i  monegum  scealt 
roste  geryinan,  and  rihtc  sell 
i&lcuui,  a^fter  ageuum,  eor3an  tudre  I 

Translation.  —  I  will  with  a  flood  the  folk  destroy  [quell,  kill],  and  each  oi-the- 
kindreds  of-living  creatures  [quick  wights],  of-those  tliat  air  and  flood  do  lead  and 
feed,  cattle  and  fowla  :  thou  elialt  have  peace,  with  thy  suns,  when  the  Bwart  waters, 
wan  death-streania,  swallow  multitudes,  wretches  guilt-full.  Begin  thee  a  sliip  to- 
work,  a  great  eea-house  [meer-house  niirkle],  on  which  thou  for-niany  shalt  a  rest- 
ing-place make-roomy,  and  arrange  [make-right]  a  seat  for-each  one,  after  its  own 
Ai»(/,  of  earth's  races. 

§  188,    From  L(njamo7i\^  Brut  (11.  1-22).     ["West  Midland  dialect,  about  1200.] 


A.     Earlier  Text. 
An  preost  wes  on  leoden, 
La^amon  wes  ihoten  : 
he  wcs  Leouenathes  sone  ; 
litho  liiin  boo  driliten  : 
he  wonede  at  Knilc;(*, 
at  a'tbelcn  are  chirechen, 
uppen  Seuurne  stathe  : 
sel  tlinr  him  timhte: 
on  fest  Radestone, 
ther  he  bock  radde. 
Hit  com  him  on  mode, 
and  on  his  mern  thonke, 
thet  he  wolde  of  Engle 
tha  aethehen  tellen, 
wat  heo  ihoten  weoren, 
and  wonene  heo  comeu, 
tha  Englene  loude 
areet  ahten 
aefter  than  flode 
the  from  drihtene  com, 
the  al  her  a-quelde 
quic  that  he  tunde. 


B.     Later  Text. 
A  prest  was  in  londe, 
Laweman  was  [ijhote : 
he  was  Leucais  sone  ; 
lef  him  beo  drihte  : 
he  wonede  at  Ernleie, 
wid  than  gode  cuithte, 
uppen  Seuarne  : 
uierie  ther  him  thohte  : 
fastebi  Radistone, 
ther  he  bokes  radde. 
Hit  com  him  on  mode, 
and  on  his  thonke, 
that  he  wolde  of  Eiigelond 
the  rihtnesse  telle, 
wat  the  men  hi-bote  weren, 
and  wanene  hi  comen, 
the  Englene  lend 
ferest  afden 
after  than  flode 
that  fram  god  com, 
that  al  ere  acwelde 
cwic  that  hit  funde. 


Translation  [by  Sir  F.  Madden.  The  quotation  marks  show  what  belongs  only 
to  A.,  the  brackets  what  belongs  only  to  E.].  —  There  was  a  priest  on  earth  {or  in 
the  land),  u'ho  was  named  Layamcn  ;  he  was  son  of  'Leovenath*  [Leuca],  —  may 
the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him*  —  he  dwelt  at  Ernley,  *  at  a  noble  church'  [with  the 
good  knight]  upon  'Severn's  bank*  [Severn], —  'good'  [pleasant]  it  there  seemed 
to  him  —  near  Radestone,  where  he  books  read.  It  came  to  him  in  mind,  and  in 
his 'chief  thought,  that  he  would  tell  the  *  noble  deeds'  [history]  of  'the  English' 
[England];  what  'they'  [the  men]  were  named,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first 
'possessed*  [had]  the  English  land,  after  the  flood  that  came  from  'Me  Lord' 
[God]  ;  that  destroyed  here  all  that  it  found  alive. 

§  189,    From  the  same  (11.  25,725-25,744). 


A. 

To  there  midnihte, 

tha  men  weoren  aslepe, 

Arthur  forth  him  weude, 

athelest  aire  kinge. 

Biforen  rad  heore  lod-cniht, 

that  hit  was  d;vihht : 

heo  lihten  of  heore  steden, 

and  rihten  heore  iweden. 

Tha  ise^en  heo  nawiht  feorren 

a  muchel  fur  smokien, 

uppen  ane  huUe, 

mid  sse  ulode  bi-uallen  ; 

and  an  other  hul  ther  wes  switlie  heh  ; 

th;e  B3i  hine  bifledde  ful  neh  ; 

ther  uuen  on  heo  ise'5en  a  fur, 

that  wes  muchel  and  swithe  stor. 

Tha*  cnihtes  tha  tweoneden, 

to  whathere  heo  faren  mihten, 

thet  the  eotend  war  neore 

of  theos  kinges  fore. 


B. 

To  thare  mid-nihte, 

tho  men  were  a-sleape, 

Arthur  forth  him  wende, 

baldest  aire  kinge. 

Bi-vore  ■^eode  hire  lod-cuiUt, 

forte  hit  was  day-liht : 

hii  lihte  of  hire  etedes, 

and  rihte  hire  wedes. 

Tho  hii  seh^en  noht  vorre, 

on  mochel  fur  smokie, 

uppen  one  hnlle, 

mid  sec-  flode  bi-falle  ; 

an  other  hulle  was  thar  heh  ;    ■ 

the  see  hine  biflo^ede  swithe  neh ; 

thar  upon  he  iseh  a  fur, 

that  was  mochel  and  swithe  stor. 

The  cnihtes  tho  nuste, 

to  wather  hii  wende  niihte, 

that  the  eatant  war  neore 

of  this  kingee  fore. 


Translation.— AX  the  midnight,  when  men  were  asleep,  Arthur  forth  him  went, 
'  noblest '  [boldest]  of  all  kings.  Before  '  rode  '  [proceeded]  their  guide,  until  it  was 
daylight;  they  alighted  from  their  steeds,  and  righted  tlieir  weeds.  Then  saw  they 
not  far,  a  great  fire  smoke,  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  the  sea  flood  ;  '  and  '  another 
hill  there  was  '  most '  high  ;  the  sea  by  it  flowed  '  full '  [very]  nigli ;  thereupon  '  they  ' 
[he]  saw  a  fire,  that  was  mickle  and  most  strong.  The  knights  then  '  doubted  '  [knew 
not],  to  whether  of  the  two  they  might  go,  that  the  giant  were  not  aware  of  the 
king's  movement. 

§  190.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Ormnlum  (11.  1-10).  [East  Midland  dialect, 
about  1200.] 

^"u,  brotherr  Wallterr,  brotherr  rain 

att'terr  the  fl;tshesB  kinde  ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Crisstenndom 

tliurrh  fulluhht  annd  thurrh  trowwthe ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Godess  hus, 

^et  o  the  thride  wise, 
thurrh  thatt  witt  hafenn  takenn  ba 

an  re5heliboc  to  foll^hemi, 
unnderr  kanunnkess  had  annd  lif, 

swa  summ  Sannt  Awwstin  sette  ; 
ice  hafe  don  swa  .summ  thu  badd, 

annd  forthedd  te  thin  wille, 
ice  hafe  wennd  inntill  Eimglissh 

Goddspelless  liall;he  lare, 
afEterr  thatt  little  witt  tatt  me 

min  Drihhtin  liafeth  lenedd. 

Translation. — Now,  brother  Walter,  brother  mine  after  the  flesh's  kindred;  and 
brother  irune  in  Christendom  through  baptism  and  through  truth  ;  and  brother  mine 
in  God's  house,  yet  on  the  third  wise,  seeing  [through]  that  we-two  have  taJcen  both 


one  rnle-book  to  follow,  imdor  '/  canonici'g  hood  and  Hfp,  so  oe  Saint  Austin  »et ;  I 
have  done  so  an  thou  badt-Ht,  and  furthered  thee  tby  will,  I  lia\«  turut -d  into  Eng- 
lish the  Gobpel's  holy  teaching  [lore],  after  the  little  wit  that  to  me  my  Lord  hatU 
lent. 

§  181.     From  the  saine  (11.  05-110). 

Annd  whase  wilenn  shall  thifls  boc 

etTt  other  sithe  writenn, 
himm  bidde  ice  thatt  het  write  rihht, 

swa  summ  thiss  boc  himm  turchcthth, 
all  thwerrt  ut  affterr  thatt  itt  Ibh 

uppo  thisB  ftrrato  bisne, 
withtli  all  Hwillc  rime  oils  her  isa  eett, 

withth  all  He  fele  wordess; 
annd  tatt  he  loke  wel  thatt  he 

an  bocataff  write  twij^ess, 
e^^wha-r  tha-r  itt  uppo  thiss  boc 

ias  writenn  o  thatt  wise  : 
loke  he  well  thatt  het  write  swa, 

forr  ha  ne  ma^^  nohht  cllesB 
onn  Eimglissh  writenn  rihht  te  word, 

thatt  wite  he  wel  to  sothe. 

Trnnslation. — And  whoso  shall  wish  this  book  again  another  time  to-write,  hito 
bid  1  that  he-it  write  riglit,  so  as  this  hook  him  teacheth,  all  throughout  after  tliat 
[(.  e.,  according  as]  it  is  upon  this  first  exemplar,  with  all  such  meter  [rhyme]  as 
liere  is  set,  with  all  so  many  words;  and  that  he  look  well  that  he  z,  letter  write 
twice,  everywhere  where  it  upon  this  book  is  written  on  that  wise  ;  look  he  well  that 
he-it  write  so,  fur  he  may  not  else  in  English  write  right  the  word,  that  wit  he  well  to 
sooth  [i.  e.,  lot  liim  know  that  well  for  truth]. 

§  192.  From  the  Ancren  liiiLle.  [South  English  dialect,  first  quarter  of  IStli 
ceiitury.] 

"Thet  is  the  ende  of  tlie  tale,"  seith  Seneke  the  wise,  "IchuUe  thet  ^e  speken 
selde  and  theonne  buten  Intel."  Auh  moni  punt  hire  word  uorte  leten  mo  ul,  aa  me 
deth  water  et  ter  mulue  cluse  :  and  so  duden  Jobes  freond  thet  weren  icumen  to  uro- 
uren  him,  seten  stille  alle  seoueuiht.  Auh  theo  heo  hefden  alles  bigunne  uorto  spe- 
kene,  theone  kuthen  heo  neuere  aatunten  hore  cleppe.  So  liit  is  ine  monie,  ase  seint 
Gregorie  seith:  "Silence  is  wordes  fostrild."  Long  silence  and  wel  iwust  nedeth 
the  thouhtes  up  touward  ther  heouene  ;  also  as  ^e  muwen  iseon  the  water,  hwon  me 
punt  hit  and  atoppeth  biuoren  wel,  so  thet  hit  ue  muwe  adunweard,  theonne  is  hit 
ined  a5ein  uorto  climben  upward. 

Translation.  —  "  That  is  the  end  of  the  tale,"  saith  Seneca  the  wise,  "  I  will  that 
ye  speak  seldom,  and  then  but  little."  But  many  a  one  shuts  up  [impoundeth]  her 
words  for-to  let  more  out,  as  one  does  water  at  the  nuUdam  [close]  ;  and  so  did  Job's 
friends  that  were  come  to  comfort  him,  — sat  still  all  a  week  [se'nnight].  But  when 
they  had  once  began  for-to  speak,  then  they  could  never  stint  their  noise  [clap].  So- 
it  is  in  many,  as  Saint  Gregory  saith  :  "  Silence  is  word's  foster-mother."  Long 
silence  and  well  guarded  forceth  the  thoughts  up  toward  the  heaven;  just  as  you 
can  see  the  water,  when  one  confines  it  and  stops  it  well  in  front,  so  that  it  can  not 
fioic  downward,  then  is  it  forced  again  for-to  climb  upward. 

§  193.  From  the  Cursor  Mundi  (11.  3,595-3,008).  [Written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century  in  the  Northern  dialect ;  preserved  in  MSS.  of  the  14th  century.] 

Sua  1  has  eild  -  now  this  Ysaac  ledd 
That  he  in  laugur  lijs  in  bedd  ; 
Him  wantea  sight,  als  I  said  yow. 
And  cald  on  his  son  Esau. 
"Esau,  life 3  son,"  he  said, 
*'Ga  lok  thi  tacle  be  purvaid. 
And  faand'*  to  stalk  the  sa  nere, 
That  thou  mai  drep^  me  sum  dere  ; 
If  thou  me  dere  flesse^  ani  gete, 
Gladli  wald  I  thar-of  ete. 
Leve  sun,  thou  has  hidir-till 
Gladli  don  thi  fader  will, 
Tliou  ert  schotter  wit  the  beist,T 
Bath  in  feild  and  in  forest." 


1  sua,  so. 

2  eild,  age. 

3  liftj,  dear. 

4  j'aaiid,  make  triQl- 


*  drep,  strike,  fllay. 
'•  jfcsse,  flesh. 
7  li'iV  the  bi'tst,  among 
[with]  the  best. 


,537-7,547).     [Dialect  of 


§  194.    From  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (11.  ' 
Gloucestershire,  about  1300.] 

Thus  com  lo  !  Eugelond  into  Normandiea  bond, 

and  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote  hor  owe  speche. 

and  speke  French  as  hii  dude  atom,  and  hor  children  dude  also  teche  ; 

so  that  heiemen  of  this  lond,  that  of  hor  blod  come, 

holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hom  nome  ; 

vor  bote  a  man  conne  Frenss,  nie  telth  of  him  lute  ; 

ac  lowe  men  holdetli  to  Engliss  and  to  hor  owe  spectie  ^ute. 

Ich  wene  ther  ne  beth  in  al  the  world  contreyes  none 

that  ne  holdeth  to  hor  owe  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  it  is  ; 

vor  the  more  that  a  mon  can,  the  more  wurthe  he  is. 

Translation. — Thus  came,  lo  !  England  into  Normandy's  hand,  and  the  Normans 
knew  not  how  to  speak  then  but  their  own  speech,  and  spoke  French  as  they  did  at- 
home,  and  their  children  did  so  teach,  so  that  the  high-men  of  this  laud,  that  of 
their  blood  came,  hold  all  the-same  [the-ilk]  speech  that  they  of  them  took  ;  for 
unless  [but]  a  man  knows  French,  men  reckon  [tell]  of  liini  httle ;  but  the  low  men 
hold  to  Enghsh,  and  to  their  own  speech  yet.  I  ween  there  be  not  in  the  world 
countries  none,  that  hold  not  to  their  own  speech,  but  England  alone  [one].  But, 
well  men  wot,  for  to  know  both  well  it  is  ;  for  the  more  that  a  man  knows,  the  more 
worth  he  is. 

§  195.  From  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  Manning  of  Bmnne  {\l.  l^ZXi^l^Sf^^).  [Mid- 
land dialect,  1303.] 

When  the  Troianes  were  al  dight 

Wyth  seyl  upon  the  mast  upright. 
With  anker  and  ore  and  other  ware. 
And  were  al  redy  for  to  fare. 
When  the  wynd  was  wel  them  lent. 
They  toke  ther  leve  and  forth  they  went. 
When  they  were  redy  to  saille  ; 
Thre  hundred  schipes  ther  was  in  taille. 
And  foure  mo,  the  story  seys. 
When  they  departed  fro  the  Gregeys. 
Two  dayea  they  sailled  and  two  nyght. 
That  loiul  ne  liaveue  reche  tbey  ne  rayght ; 
Tho  thrydde  day  in  the  even  tyde. 
In  Leogise  they  gon  to  ride. 
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§  196.     From  Dnn  MicheVx  Ayrnhite  0/ Inwit.     [Dialect  of  Kent,  1340.] 

Thyse  byeth  the  tuel£  articles  of  the  cristene  byleue,  that  ech  man  cristen  ssel  yleue 
stedeiiestliche,  uor  otherlaker  ho  ne  may  by  ybor5e,  huaune  he  hetli  wj't  and  scele. 
And  therof  byeth  tuelf,  by  the  tale  of  the  tuelf  apostles,  thet  hiae  zette  to  hyealde 
and  to  loky  to  alle  thon  thet  wyletli  by  ybor^e.  .  .  .  The  uerate  article  is  thellich  : 
*' Ich  beleue  ine  God,  the  uader  almi^ti,  saeppere  of  heuene  and  of  erthe."  This 
article  zette  aajTite  Peter.  The  otiier  article  belongeth  to  the  zone,  aze  to  his  god- 
liede,  tliet  is  to  zigge,  thet  he  is  God,  and  is  thellich  :  "  Ich  beleue  iue  Yesu  Crist, 
oure  Ihord,  Godes  zone,  the  uader,  in  alle  thinges  thet  belougeth  to  the  goJhede,  au 
is  oulepi  thing  mid  the  uader,  bote  of  the  persone  thet  is  other  tbaune  the  persons 
of  the  uader."     This  article  zette  sayn  Ion  the  godspellere. 

Translation.  —  These  are  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  belief,  that  each 
Cliristian  man  must  [shall]  believe  steadfastly,  for  otherwise  he  can  not  be  saved 
when  he  hath  understanding  [wit]  and  reason  [skill].  And  of  them  [thereof]  are 
there  twelve,  according  to  [by]  the  number  [tale]  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  that  ap- 
pointed [or  composed,  seQ  these  for  all  tliose  that  wish  to  be  saved  to  hold  and  to 
look  to.  .  .  .  The  first  article  is  tliis  :  '■  I  believe  in  God,  the  father  almighty,  creator 
of  heaven  and  of  earth."  Tliis  article  Saint  Peter  composed.  The  second  article 
pertaineth  [belongeth]  to  the  Son,  as  to  his  godhead,  that  is  to  say  that  he  is  God, 
and  it  is  this  :  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  son  of  God,  the  Father,  in  all 
things  that  pertam  to  the  godhead,  and  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  Father 
except  as  regards  [but  of]  the  person,  which  is  other  than  the  person  of  the  Father." 
Thia  article  St.  John  the  Evangelist  [gospeler]  composed. 


I  goith ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  seruaunt.  Do  this,  and 
j  he  doith  it.  And  Jhesus  herde  tliese  thingis,  and  woudride,  and  beide  to  men  that 
:  sueden  him  :  Treuli  I  seie  to  30U,  Y  fooud  not  so  greet  feith  in  Israel. 

§  200.     From  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  {Ellesmere  MS.). 

I  Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  schoures  soote ' 

I  The  droghte  of  March  hath  pcrced  to  the  roote, 

I  And  batlied  every  veyno  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  tiour  ;  — 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 

Inspired  liath  in  every  holte  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Hani  his  half  [e]  conrs  y-ronue,^ 

And  sniale  foweles  maken  melodie. 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  witli  open  eye,* 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages  :  *  — 

Tliaune  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimage[8]. 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondes. 

To  feme  halwea,  kowthe  ^  in  sondry  londes; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  Engelond,  to  Caiinturbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  niartir  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpeu  whan  that  they  were  seeke.'' 


§  197.     From  the  beginning  of  LanglaniVs  Piers  Ploicman. 
land  and  Southern  ;  middle  of  fourteenth  century.] 


[Mixed  dialect,  Mid- 


In  a  somer  seson  whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 

I  shope  me  in  shroudes^  as  I  a  shepe  -  were, 

In  habite  as  an  heremite  unholy  of  workes, 

Went  wyde  in  this  world  wondres  to  here. 

Ac  3  on  a  May  moruynge  on  Malverne  huUes 

Me  byfel  a  ferly  *  of  fairy  me  thou^hte. 

I  was  wery  for-wandred  and  went  me  to  reste 

Under  a  brode  banke  by  a  bornes  side, 

And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres, 

I  slombred  in  a  slepyng,  it  sweyed  so  merye.^ 

Thanne  gan  I  meten  a  merveilonse  swevene,'' 

That  I  was  in  a  wildernesse,  wi-ste  I  never  where  ; 

And  as  I  bihelde  into  the  est  on  hiegh  to  the  sonne, 

I  seigh  ^  a  toure  on  a  toft  ^  trieliche  y-maked," 

A  dejie  dale  binethe,  a  dongeon  thereinne, 

With  depe  dyches  and  derke  and  dredful  of  sight. 

A  faire  felde  ful  of  folke  fond  I  ther  bytwene, 

Of  alle  maner  of  men,  the  mene  and  the  riclie, 

Worch}^lg  "^  and  wandryug  as  the  worlde  aaketh. 


1  shnpe  me  in  sliroudes,  put  nie  into  clothes. 

2  nfiepe,  sheplierd. 

3  ar,  hut. 

■*  jerlij,  strange  thing. 

6  sweyed  so  menje,  sounded  so  pleasant. 


c  swevfne,  dream. 
'  seiqh,  saw. 
9  to't,  hill. 

'J  tri-'lic/ip  i/-jiialed.  excellent  made. 
10  u-ijrc/itjii'j,  working. 


§  198.  From  Wyclifs  Translnlion  0/  the  Bible,  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Matthew.     [Midland  dialect,  about  1380.] 

Forsothe  when  Jhesus  hadde  oomen  doun  fro  the  hil,  many  cumpanyes  folewiden 
liym.  And  loo  !  a  If  prouse  man  cummynge  worshipide  hym,  sayinge  :  Lord,  ^if  thou 
wolt,  thou  maist  make  me  clene.  And  Jhesus  holdynge  fortlie  the  hond,  touchide 
hym,  sayinge  :  I  wole ;  be  thou  maad  clene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  hym  was  clensid. 
And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym :  See,  say  thou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  theo  to  prestis, 
and  offre  that  ^ifte  tliat  Moyses  comaundide,  in  to  witnessing  to  hem.  Sothely  when 
he  hadde  entride  in  to  Capharnaura,  centurio  nei5ide  to  hym,  preyinge  hym,  and 
saide :  Lord,  my  child  lyeth  in  the  hous  sike  on  the  palsie,  and  is  yuel  tourmentid. 
And  Jhesus  saitli  to  hym  ;  I  shal  cume,  and  ehal  hole  hym.  And  centurio  answerynge 
saith  to  liim  :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthi  that  thovi  entre  vndir  ray  roof  ;  but  oonly  say  bi 
word,  and  my  child  shall  be  helid.  For  whi  and  I  am  a  man  ordeynd  vnder  power, 
hauynge  vnder  me  kni;ti3 ;  and  I  say  to  this,  Go,  and  he  goth  ;  and  to  an  other,  Come 
thou,  and  he  coraeth  ;  and  to  my  seruaunt.  Do  thou  this  thing,  and  he  doth.  Sothely 
Jhesus,  heerynge  these  thingis,  wondride,  and  saide  to  men  suynge  him:  Trewly'l 
saye  to  30U,  I  fond  nat  so  grete  feith  in  Ysrael. 

^  199. 

13SS.] 


The  same,  from  Purvey''s  Recension  of  Wyclifs  Translation.      [About 


But  whanne  Jhesus  was  come  doun  fro  the  hil,  mych  puple  suede  hym.  And  loo  ! 
a  leprouse  man  cam  and  wor.'tchipide  hym,  and  seide  :  Lord,  if  thou  wolt,  thou  maist 
make  me  dene.  And  Jhesus  helde  forth  the  hoond,  and  touchide  hjTn,  and  seide  : 
Y  wole  ;  be  thou  maad  cleene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  him  was  clensid.  And  Jhesus 
seide  to  hym  :  Se,  seie  tliou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  thee  to  the  prestis,  and  offre 
the  ^ft  that  Moyses  comaundide,  in  witnessyng  to  hem.  And  whanne  he  hadde 
entrid  in  to  Cafarnaum,  tlie  centurien  nei^ede  to  him,  and  preiede  him,  and  seide  : 
Lord,  my  childe  lijth  in  the  lious  sijk  on  the  palesie,  and  is  yuel  turmentid.  And 
Jhesus  Bcido  to  him  :  Y  schal  come,  and  schal  heele  him.  And  the  centurien  an- 
aweride,  and  seide  to  hym :  Lord,  Y  am  not  worthi,  that  thou  entre  vndnr  my  roof ; 
but  oonli  Hcie  thou  bi  word,  and  my  childe  shal  be  heelid.  For  whi  Y  am  a  man 
ordeyned  vndur  power,  and   ham-   kny^tis  vndir  me  ;  and  Y  seie  to  this,  Go,  and  he 


1  sontf,  Bweet. 

2  ij-roniie,  run. 


3  Read  ?/'■.  rye, 

4  vvrugis,  hearts. 


B  feme  hahecs,  kowthe,  ancient  saints  known, 
e  seeA'e,  sick. 


§  201.   From  the  Tale  of  Melibeus,  in  Chaucer''s  Canterbury  Tales  (Ellesmere  MS.). 

A  yong  man  called  Melibeus,  myghty  and  riche,  bigat  upon  his  wlf,  that  called  was 
Prudence,  a  dogliter  which  that  called  was  Sopliie.  Upon  a  day  bifel,  that  he  for  his 
desport  is  went  into  the  feeldes  hym  to  pleye.  His  wyf  and  eek  his  doghter  hath 
he  left  inwith  his  hous,  of  wliicli  the  dores  weren  fast  y-shette.  Thre  of  liise  olde 
foes  han  it  espyed,  and  setten  laddres  to  the  walles  of  his  hous,  and  by  wyndowes 
ben  entred,  and  betten  his  vryf,  and  wounded  his  doghter  with  fyve  mortal  woundes, 
in  fyve  sondry  places,  this  is  to  seyn,  in  hire  feet,  in  hire  handes,  in  here  erys,  iu 
liir  nose,  and  iu  liire  mouth ;  and  lef ten  hire  for  deed,  and  wenteu  awey. 

§202.  From  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  (vol.  ii.,  p.  IGl). 
[South  English  dialect,  13S5.] 

lohn  Cornwaile,  a  maieter  of  grammer,  chaimged  the  lore  in  gramer  scole  and  con- 
struccioun  of  Frensche  in  to  Englisclie  ;  and  Ricliard  Pencriclie  lerned  the  manere 
techynge  of  hym  and  othere  men  of  Pencrich  ;  so  that  now,  tlie  3ere  of  oure  Lorde  a 
thowsand  thre  hundred  and  foure  score  and  fyve,  and  of  the  secounde  kyng  Richard 
after  the  conquest  nyne,  in  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engelond,  children  levetli 
Frensche  and  constnieth  and  lerneth  an  Englische.  .  .  .  Also  geutil  men  haveth  now 
moche  i-left  for  to  teche  here  children  Frensche. 

§  203.    From  Caxtoyi's  Prologue  to  Malory's  Morte  dWrthur.     [14S5.] 

For  it  is  notoyrly  knowen  thorugh  the  vnyuersal  world  that  there  been  ix.  worthy 
and  the  best  that  euer  were,  that  is  to  wete,  thre  paynyms,  thre  Jewes,  and  thre 
crysten  men.  As  for  the  paynyms,  they  were  tofore  the  incamacyon  of  Cryst, 
whiche  were  named,  the  fyr.st  Hector  of  Troye,  of  wliome  thystorye  is  comen  bothe 
in  balade  and  iu  prose  ;  the  second  Alysaunder  the  grete  ;  and  the  thyrd  Julyus 
Cezar,  emperour  of  Rome,  of  wliome  thystoryes  ben  wel  kno  and  had.  And  as  for 
the  thre  Jewes,  whyclie  also  were  tofore  thyncarnacyon  of  our  Lord,  of  whome  the 
fyrst  was  due  Josue,  whyche  brought  the  chyldren  of  Israhel  in  to  the  londe  of 
byheste  ;  the  second  Dauyd  kyng  of  Jherusalem  ;  and  tlie  thyrd  Judas  Machabeus  ; 
of  these  tlire  the  Byble  reherceth  al  theyr  noble  hystoryes  and  actes.  And  sythe  the 
Hayd  incarnacyon  have  ben  thre  noble  crysten  men  stalled  and  admytted  thorugh  the 
vnyuersal  world  in  to  the  nombre  of  the  ix.  beste  and  worthy,  of  whome  was  fyrst  the 
noble  Arthur,  whos  noble  actes  I  purpose  to  wryte  in  thys  present  book  here  fol- 
owyng :  the  seconde  was  Charlemayn,  or  Charles  the  grete,  of  whome  thystorye  ia 
had  in  many  places  bothe  in  Frensshe  and  Englysshe ;  and  the  thyrd  and  last  was 
Godefray  of  Boloyn,  of  whos  actes  and  lyf  I  made  a  book  vuto  tliexcclleut  prjiice 
and  kyng  of  noble  memorye  kyng  Edward  the  fourth. 

§  204.  From  Ti/ndale's  Xeir  Testament,  the  first  ten  verses  of  thr  eighth  chapter 
of  Matthew.     [152G.] 

When  lesus  was  come  downe  from  the  mountayne,  moch  people  folowed  him.  And 
lo,  ther  cam  a  lepre  and  woraheped  him  saynge  :  Master,  if  thou  wylt  thou  canst 
make  me  clene.  He  putt  forthe  his  hond  and  touched  him,  saynge :  I  wyll,  be  clene, 
and  immediatly  his  leprosie  was  clensed.  And  lesus  said  vnto  him  :  Se  thou  tell  no 
man,  but  go  and  shewe  thy  silf  to  the  preste,  and  offer  the  gyfte  that  Moses  com- 
maunded  to  be  otfred,  iu  witnes  to  them.  When  lesus  was  entred  into  Capernauui 
there  cam  vnto  him  a  certaj'ue  Centurion,  besechyng  hyni  and  sayng3  :  Master,  my 
servaunt  lyeth  sicke  att  home  of  the  palsye,  and  is  grevonsly  payned.  And  lesus  sayd 
vnto  him:  I  wyll  come  and  cure  him.  The  Centurion  answered  and  saide:  Syr  I 
am  not  worthy  that  thou  shuldest  com  vntler  the  rofe  of  my  housse,  but  speake  the 
worde  only  and  my  servannt  shalbe  liealed.  For  y  also  myselfe  am  a  man  vndre 
power,  and  liave  sowdeers  vndre  me,  and  y  saye  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to 
anothre,  come,  and  he  cometh  :  and  to  my  .servaunt,  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  When 
lesus  herde  these  sayngs,  he  marveyled  and  said  to  them  that  folowod  him,  Verely  y 
say  vnto  yon,  I  have  not  founde  so  great  fayth  ;  no,  nut  in  Israeli. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH. 

WiTn  reference  to  its  vocabulary,  English  must  be  styled  a  composite  language. 
As  is  well  known,  it  lias  two  principal  sources:  the  Anglo-Saxon,  tlie  language  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  in  the  fiftli  and  sixth  centuries  took  possession  of  Great 
JUritain,  and  the  Old  French,  spoken  by  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
in  lOGG  A.  D.,  through  the  battle  of  Hastings,  became  master  of  England. 

Already,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  French,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had 
appropriated  various  elements  from  other  languages,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

Like  the  other  Teutonic  peoples,  the  invading  Angles  and  Saxons  had  borrowed 
single  literary  terms  from  the  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  bor- 
rowed somewhat  on  British  soil  from  the  speech  of  tlieir  Keltic  subjects.  A  further 
importation  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Finally,  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  is  proved  by  numerous  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Norse  vocabulary,  as,  for  example,  ransack. 

Even  after  the  minghng  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  French  of  the  conquerors, 
there  were  still  frequent  adoptions  of  foreign  elements.  Owing  to  the  diligent  fos- 
tering of  the  ancient  languages  in  church  and  school  in  England,  learned  expressions 
found  their  way  in  a  body  into  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  This  stratum  of  words 
is  often  clearly  distinguished  in  form  from  the  Romance  words  of  ordinary  life,  the 
element  which  the  Normans  brought  with  tliem  ;  in  the  common  word  the  sounds  of 
the  Latin  are  transformed  according  to  definite  laws  of  development,  while  in  the 
learned  word  they  have  remained  intact.  Thus,  emperor  and  imperatorial  both  come 
from  the  Latin  imperator^  which  in  emperor  has  undergone  a  popular  transformation, 
but  in  imperatorial  is  presented  to  us  in  its  learned  form.  These  two  words  are 
related  to  one  another  as  ejupereur  and  imperatn'ce  in  French,  where  the  distinction 
between  the  common  language  and  the  speech  of  tlie  learned  is  still  more  evident. 

In  the  centuries  just  past,  also,  the  English  vocabulary  has  materially  increased. 
New  inventions  and  discoveries  demand  new  terras,  which  are  supplied  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  ancient  languages,  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Greek.  Since  the 
English  language  has  spread  over  all  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
expressions  have  been  added  to  its  ever-increasing  vocabulary  from  the  languages  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  American  Indians,  and  many  others. 

In  this  constant  adoption  of  new  materials  of  speech,  the  history  of  the  English 
people  is  reflected  ;  yet  the  language  has  not  become  a  mere  conglomerate  of  opposing 
elements,  or  a  confused  medley,  but  has  preserved  its  unity  and  its  original  character. 
Tlie  wealth  of  the  language  w^as  doubled  by  the  adoption  of  the  French  vocabulary. 
The  shortsighted  purist  fails  to  see  that  herein  lies  a  great  superiority  of  Enghsh 
over  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  languages.  Should  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
Buperiority,  that  in  English  the  vocabularies  of  the  Latin  races  and  the  Teutons  are 
organically  combined,  that  is  to  say,  the  vocabularies  of  the  races  which,  since  the 
downfall  of  the  ancient  civilization,  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  world?  Both 
elements  are  in  English  united  in  one  harmonious  wliole  by  reason  of  the  same  pro- 
nunciation. In  a  tasteful  use  of  the  language,  the  Teutonic  element  wilt,  as  of  its 
o^vn  accord,  predominate  in  poetry  and  the  expression  of  feeling,  the  Romance  ele- 
ment in  philosophic  and  scientific  thought,  while  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life  both 
elements  will  be  equally  represented. 

In  spite  of  this  mingling  with  foreign  languages,  English  has,  by  its  internal  struc- 
ture and  its  grammar,  remained  a  member  of  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages,  al- 
though infinitely  enriched,  developed  in  an  independent  manner,  and  exalted  to  the 
position  of  a  universal  language.  Within  the  Teutonic  group,  the  EnglisJi  language 
belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  Old  Saxon  branch,  or  to  the  group  of  dialects  wliich  have 
remained  at  the  stage  of  the  first  Laulverschiebiinrj  [or  shifting  of  sounds  (Grimm's 
Law)],  from  which  the  High  German,  by  a  new  shifting  of  sounds,  has  departed.  At 
first  the  Teutons  divided  into  Teutons  of  the  East  and  the  West,  or,  more  accurately, 
into  Goths  and  Germans.  The  former  perished,  and  the  further  development  was 
consummated  among  the  Germans,  the  Teutons  of  the  West. 

The  Teutons,  as  we  learn  by  comparison  of  languages,  are  closely  related  to  the 
Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and  Greeks.  The  Kelts,  after  obtaining  an  astonishing  extension 
over  Gaul  and  the  British  Isles,  half  of  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  and 
the  regions  on  the  Danube,  have  disappeared,  save  for  comparatively  small  remnants 
in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Brittany.  Of  the  Italic  dialects, 
the  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
languages  of  the  Romance  peoples.  Lastly,  the  Greeks— without  reference  to  the 
ancient  colonies  —  have  but  poorly  maintamed  their  former  extension. 

The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  —Teutons,  Kelts,  Itahc  peoples,  and  Greeks  —  are 
plainly  separated  in  language  from  the  Indo-Germans  of  Eastern  Europe,  that  is,  the 
Lithuanians,  Letts,  Kurlanders,  Prussians,  and  Slavs,  who  are  called  collectively 
Letto-Slavonians  (e.  p.,  Lettic  peoples  and  Slavs).  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  better 
to  call  them  Slavo-Baltic  people,  if  we  follow  the  example  of  noted  investigators,  and 
name  the  Lettic  group  Baltic,  after  their  habitations  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

A  third  group,  distinctly  separate  in  language  from  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  is  formed  by  the  Indo-Germans  of  Asia.  To  these,  and  to  these 
alone,  belongs  strictly  the  name  Aryan,  by  which  title  they  called  themselves.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  thus  called  by  science.  But  since  prominent  English  scholars  — 
as  Sayce  and  Max   Miiller  —  also  call  the  Indo-Germans  collectively  Aryans,  the 


members  of  the  Asiatic  group  of  our  family  of  peoples  and  languages  — Persians, 
Bactrians,  and  Indians  (Hindoos)  —  may  bo  here  called  East  Aryans.  The  name  Indo- 
Iranians  would  also  be  an  appropriate  appellation,  since  by  this  title  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  Iran  are  embraced  in  one  term. 

The  East  Aryan  languages,  whose  oldest  monuments  are  the  Indian  Vedas,  the 
Zend-Avesta,  and  tlie  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  are  distinguishable  at  the  first 
glance  from  the  languages  of  the  European  Indo-Germans  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
While  among  the  Europeans  the  whole  vowel  system  rests  on  the  triad  a  e  o,  ot 
which  the  last  two  vowels  stand  in  a  plain  relation  of  ablaut  to  each  other  (as  in 
^e'pe,  06po9),  among  the  East  Aryan  peoples  we  find  in  place  of  these  three  vowels 
tho  monotonous  a.  The  vowel  system  of  the  Europeans,  a  e  o,  'ib  most  nearly  pre- 
served in  Greek;  it  may,  therefore,  sufiBce  for  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
vowels  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  of  our  family,  to  compare  with  one 
another  some  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  Gr.  a-yw  I  lead  z=.  Skr.  ajd'mi; 
Gr.  tf>epe  bear  =1:  Skr.  bhdra  ;  Gr.  <f)6fo5  murder  ^  Skr.  ghnm'is.  Further,  in  place  of 
the  weakening  of  the  three  long  vowels  of  the  Europeans,  a  e  iJ,  to  a  e  0,  among  all  the 
East  Aryan  peoples  i  i  appear  as  a  weakening  of  a, :  Gr.  o-raTos  placed,  <rra.  ^  Skr. 
sthita^stka;  Gr.  fltToy  placed,  6^7=  Skr.  dhitt'i,  dim;  Gr.  koto?  grudge,  TroAty-icoToc 
growing  mahgnant  again,  kw  t^  Skr.  f  j7(},  <;a  ;  Gr.  ttotos  drunk,  ttw  rr  Skr.  p'xta^  pa. 
Also  in  the  consonants,  the  East  Aryan  languages  are  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  Europeans ;  especially  surprising  is  the  almost  entire  lack  of  ?,  so  that  for  the 
two  sounds,  I  and  r,  of  the  European  languages,  we  find  among  the  East  Aryans  only 
r  ;  Gr.  ttoAv's  much  r=  Skr.  purus  ;  Gr.  ttAtj  to  fill  =  Skr.  pra.  To  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  sounds  k&h  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Old  Persian,  there  correspond  in 
Greek  kt,  and  in  other  European  languages  the  simple  h  sound :  e.  g.,  Skr.  kski  to 
settle  rr  Gr.  kti'^w  ;  Skr.  kshana  :=  Lith.  kemas^  Goth,  haims,  E.  home. 

Just  as  sharply  as  the  East  Aryans  are  distinguished  from  the  Europeans,  are  the 
West  Europeans  (Teutons,  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and  Greeks)  distinguished  from 
the  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans.  The  characteristic  difference  here  is  in  the 
consonants.  The  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans  possess  two  series  of  gutturals, 
k  g  gh  and  ^  z  zh:  e.  g.,  Lith.  has  who,  OSlav.  kyj  =  Skr.  kas  ;  Lith.  gerti  to  drink 
=  Skr.  gar  to  devour  ;  Litli.  gana  enough,  OSIav.  gontii  to  suffice  =  Skr.  ghand  mass ; 
Lith.  szimtas  hundred,  OSlav.  suio  =z  Skr.  ratnm  ;  Lith.  tindti  to  know,  OSlav.  znati 
=  Zend  zna  to  know  ;  Lith.  telti  to  be  green,  OSlav.  zlato  gold  ■=.  Skr.  har^  Zend  ?or, 
to  be  yellow,  green  (from  zhar').  To  both  these  series  of  sounds,  k  g  gh  and  f  z  zk^ 
which  are  common,  as  the  examples  cited  show,  to  the  East  Europeans  and  the  East 
Aryans,  quite  different  sounds  correspond  in  the  languages  of  the  West  Europeans. 

To  the  k  series  in  the  languages  of  the  East  corresponds  in  the  West  a  9  series ;  that 
is  to  say,  sounds  in  which  the  guttural  is  closely  united  with  a  following  labial,  v  or 
u\  so  that  in  place  of  the  k  g  gh  of  the  East  we  have  in  the  West  ki<  gv  ghi\  which 
may  also,  through  influence  of  the  i\  be  changed  into  the  labials  p  b  bh^  and  which 
also  show  other  changes  which  presuppose  the  ground  forms  kv  gv  ghv.  Some  exam- 
ples may  illustrate  this  :  — 

Goth,  hvas  who,  E.  what,  Olr.  co-  =  Gallo-British  po-\  L.  quo-d  =  Oscan  pud;  L. 
ubi  where,  ali-cubi  somewhere  zr  Oacan  puf ;  Gr.  ttois  how  zz  Ionic  ko)?.  Here  every- 
where evidently  the  ground  form  is  kvo-s ;  while  in  Lith.  it  is  kas^  in  OSlav.  Ao-,  and 
in  Skr.  kas. 

Goth,  qino,  gens,  wife,  woman,  E.  queen  =  Olr.  ben  woman,  wife,  Gr.  yu»^,  Boeo- 
tian Pava,  but  Prussian  geno,  Skr.  gtia  ;  E.  pafh,  G.  jifad,  L.  venio  I  come  =  Oscan 
ben,  Gr.  fiaCi'io  1  go,  pacrts  a  stepping,  but  Skr.  gam,  ga,  to  go.  In  these  examples  the 
forms  of  the  sound  in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  are  only  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  the  original  sound  gv. 

E.  It-arm  (fmm  gvarni),  L. /or7;m5  =r S.  gharm& ;  Gr.  ^6vo<;  murder^Skr.  ghand; 
the  West  European  ground  fonn  is  evidently  ghvormd-s,  ghvono-s. 

The  p  series  of  the  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans  appears  in  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe  as  a  k  series,  so  that  in  place  of  the  Eastern  sounds  j*  2  zA,  in  the 
West  the  pure  k  sounds  appear,  k  g  gh,  subjected  to  no  change. 

E.  g.,  E.  hund-Ted,  Goth,  hund.  It.  eel,  GaUic  cent-,  L.  centum,  Gr.  eKaroy,  but 
Lith.  szijntas,  OSlav.  suto,  Skr.  rat(hn :  Goth,  taihun  ten,  Ir.  dec,  L.  decern,  Gr.  6eita ; 
but  Lith.  deszimtis,  OSlav.  deseft,  Skr.  rfafrt. 

E.  know,  G.  kennen,  L.  ig)no-sco,  Gr.  yiyvfLtrKui ;  but  IJth.  i:in6ti,  OSlav.  znati,  Zend 
zna,  to  know;  ONorse  aka  to  drive,  E.  acre^  Ir.  ag-^  L.  ago  I  drive,  ager  field,  Gr. 
ayw,  a-ypoy,  but  Zend  azami  I  drive. 

E.  goose,  G.  gans,  Ir.  g6s,  Gr.  xw ;  but  Lith.  ^nsis,  Skr.  kamsa  (for  zhansa)  goose : 
E.  gang,  Goth,  gaggan  ;  but  Lith.  teng-ti  to  step,  Zend  zaTigra  foot. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  langiiages  of  West- 
em  Europe  are  strictly  distinguished  from  all  their  relatives  in  the  consonant  ej'stem, 
having  q  and  k  sounds  respectively  where  the  rest  display  k  and  g  sounds. 

Tlie  languages  of  Eastern  Europe,  or  of  the  Slavo-Lettic  peoples,  are  likewise  plainly 
separated  from  all  the  rest  in  phonology.  They  have  lost  the  old  aspirates,  the  soft 
[voiced]  as  well  as  the  hard  [voiceless],  and  have  replaced  them  by  the  mediae  g  zd 
and  the  tenues  k  ^  t. 

The  ludo-Germanic  languages  thus  fall  into  three  groups,  according  to  their  origi- 
nal phonetic  condition :  — 

1.  The  East  Europeans,  or  Slavo-Lettic  peoples,  have  the  vowels  a  e  o  and  th« 
sounds  k  and  f-,  but  no  aspirates. 
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2.  The  'West  Europeans  have  o  e  o,  and  q  and  k  sounds  respectively  in  place  of 
the  k  and  c  soonds. 

3.  The  East  Aryans,  or  Indo-Germans  of  Asia,  have  a  instead  of  a  e  o,  and  k  and  j? 
sounds. 

If  we  transform  these  statements  into  an  historical  view,  they  show  that  the  Indo- 
Germans  were  already,  in  very  ancient  times,  divided  into  three  peoples,  one  dwelling 
in  Asia,  one  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  third  in  Western  Europe. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  draw  further  historical  information  from  these  linguistic 
facts,  we  must  determine  which  of  the  three  groups  has  preserved  the  original  system 
of  sounds. 

The  agreement  of  the  West  Europeans  and  the  East  Aryans  in  the  possession  of 
aspirates  shows  that  these  were  originally  common  to  all  Indo-Germaus,  and  thus 
belonged  to  the  original  language,  but  were  lost  at  some  later  date  by  the  Slavo- 
Lettic  peoples.  Likewise  it  may  be  proved  that  the  East  Aryans  also  originally  pos- 
sessed e  and  o,  and  at  a  later  date  replaced  them  by  a.  The  proof  hes  in  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  discovery  of  CoUitz,  the  k  sounds  become  palatal  before  a,  when  e 
corresponds  to  this  a  in  the  European  languages :  e.  g.,  Skr.  ca  =  Gr.  re  =  L.  que. 

The  proof  that  the  k  and  r  sounds  were  the  original  ones,  and  that  the  q  and  k 
Bounds  of  the  West  Europeans  were  derived  from  these  by  a  kind  of  partial  Lautver- 
echiebung,  can  not  be  given  here.  I  refer  to  the  fourth  edition  of  my  "  Vergleicheudes 
Wdrterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Spraehen,"  where  the  reader  will  find  in  general 
a  more  careful  proof  of  the  statements  given  here. 

According  to  these  statements,  the  sounds  of  the  original  language  were  n  e  o  and 
k  and  f .  The  East  Aryans,  when  separated  from  the  original  people  but  still  united 
among  themselves,  gave  up  e  and  o,  as  well  as  I,  and  replaced  these  sounds  by  a  and  r. 
The  West  Europeans,  at  a  time  when  they  still  kept  together,  shifted  the  k  and  ^ 
sounds  to  q  and  A-,  but  retained  the  original  vowels  a  e  o.  Finally,  the  Slavo-Lettic 
peoples,  while  united  aniong  themselves,  gave  up  the  aspirates  for  mediae  and  tenues. 

While  the  Indo-Germans  still  formed  one  people,  and  still  spoke  one  language  with 
the  a  e  0  and  k  and  f  sounds,  they  dwelt  probably  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  the  southern  branches  of  the  forest-clad  Ural  Mountains,  as  neighbors  of  the 
primitive  Finnish  folk  which  occupied  the  central  or  mineral  region  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  From  these  regions  the  East  Aryans  wandered  as  nomads  to  the  east,  the 
Western  division  journeyed  towards  the  west,  perhaps  through  the  fruitful  district 
which  now  is  called  the  Black  Earth  and  reaches  from  Penza  to  Kharkov.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  may  have  occasioned  a  change  from  grazing  to  agriculture.  At  all 
events,  West  Europeans  and  Slavo-Lettic  peoples  were  still  one  united  folk  when  their 
forefathers  took  up  agriculture.  This  is  proved  by  the  agreement  in  the  terms  relat- 
ing to  agriculture :  e.  g.,  Goth,  arjan  to  plow,  L.  arare,  Gr.  apoto  ^  Lith.  artt,  OSlav. 
orja  ;  E.  joir,  Goth.  sdiQn,  L.  sero,  semen  seed  =  Lith.  Sfju^  I  sow,  OSlav.  seja,  etc. 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  original  speech  was,  according  to  the  foregoing,  essen- 
tially like  that  of  the  Slavo-Lettic  peoples.  It  was  characterized  by  the  three  vowels 
a  eo,  the  sounds  /;  and  f,  and  the  possession  of  I  together  with  r.  But  we  ask  now, 
what  linguistic  formations  and  what  words  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  belonged 
already  to  the  original  language  ?  The  question  is  properly  already  solved  by  the 
preceding  statements.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  question  of  the  first  separation 
and  division  of  the  hitherto  united  folk.  According  to  the  foregoing  inquiry,  the  East 
Aryans  emigrated  from  the  southern  Ural  region  over  the  Turanian  steppes  to  Iran 
and  India,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  bond  between  the  emigrants  and  the  parent 
folk  was  sundered.  From  this  it  follows  that  everything  which  in  the  speech  of  the 
Europeans  and  East  Aryans  is  originally  identical  belonged  to  the  original  language. 
In  considering  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  word  has  been 
retained  in  several  members  of  the  European  and  the  East  Aryan  group,  or  whether 
it  occurs  only  in  one  member  of  each  group.  So,  e.  g.,  the  verb  dhreiigho  (I  deceive) 
ia  to  be  assigned  to  the  original  language,  although,  outside  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
dntghy  it  occurs  only  in  the  Teutonic ;  OS.  bi-driogan  ^  G.  befriegen.  Likewise 
^verifo-s  (holy)  is  a  word  of  the  original  language,  although  it  is  retained  only  in  the 
Slavo-Lettic  (Lith.  szi'e7itas  =  OSlav.  svetii)  and  the  Zend  rpenta.  To  produce  another 
example  from  the  English,  dhuneyo  (I  din)  was  already  present  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, although  it  can  be  certainly  pointed  out  only  in  the  English  din  ■=.  AS,  dynnan 
and  in  the  Skr.  dhunaya  (dkvunaya)  to  sound. 

If  one  wishes  to  ascertain  what  is  common  to  the  East  Aryans,  and  thus  restore  tho 
East  Aryan  unity  of  speech,  he  must  in  like  manner  trace  out  tlie  first  separation 
which  occurred  among  the  peoples  of  this  linguistic  group.  This  was  the  separation 
into  Iranians  and  Hindoos  of  Aryan  race;  and  accordingly  all  originally  identical 
ppeech  material  which  occurs  west  as  well  as  east  of  the  SoHman  mountains  that  sep- 
:jrate  Iran  and  India,  is  East  Aryan.  Here,  too,  it  is  enough  that  a  word  occur  in 
©ne  member  of  each  group,  and  so,  e.  g.,  the  comparison  of  the  word  modor,  moliar, 
first  found  in  Pehlevi  (=  Pers.  it)u/ir  seal)  with  the  Skr.  viwlra  (seal)  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  assigning  vimlra  to  the  East  Aryan  original  speech,  if  one  were  sure 
that  here  some  later  borrowing  from  the  Sanskrit,  or  vice  versa,  had  not  taken  place. 

When  the  Europeans  moved  west  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  together.  Tlu-y  made  in  common  the  transition  to  agriculture, 
as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  common  to  West  and  East  Europeans  which  refer  to 
this  occupation.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  remaining  words  which  are  common 
to  both  groups  of  Europeans,  but  are  unknown  to  the  East  Aryans.  But  this  tuiion 
of  the  Europeans  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  phonetic  system  of  the  original 
speech  was  not  essentially  altered  meanwliile. 

The  Slavo-Lettic  peoples  remained  near  the  old  home.  But  while  still  united  as 
one  folk,  they  gave  up  tho  old  aspirates,  and  in  many  other  ways  altered  the  inher- 
itance which  had  come  down  to  them.  They  separated  at  first  Into  Slavs  and  Baltic 
(Lcttic)  peoples;  the  Slavo-Baltic  (Slavo-Lettic)  language  is  therefore  obtained  by 
ft  comparison  of  both  groups. 

Tlie  West  Europeans,  or  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutons,  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and 
Greeks,  at  some  period  wliilo  they  were  still  one  people  and  posBcssed  one  speech, 
changed  the  inherited  k  and  ^  sounds  Into  q  and  k  sounds.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  separate  from  this  union,  while  tho  forefathers  of  the  three  remaining  peoples 
still  for  Bonio  time  rontiimed  united.  Consequently,  tlie  West  European  group  of 
languages  would  fall  into  an  older  and  a  more  recent  stratum.  To  the  older  stratum 
belong  those  words  which  occur  in  tho  Greek  and  also  in  at  leant  one  of  tho  three 
remaining  divisions.  To  tlic  other  tstratum  belong  those  words  which  never  appeared 
in  Greek,  but  which  can  be  traced  in  at  Icatit  two  of  the  other  three  divisions. 


To  the  Teutonic  unity  of  speech  is  to  be  assigned  everything  which  occurs  both 
among  the  Goths  and  also  among  the  remaining  Teutons,  and  shows  itself  to  be 
original.  In  other  words,  the  Teutonic  people,  after  separating  from  the  West  Eu- 
ropean union,  first  divided  into  West  Teutons  and  Goths.  Phonetically,  the  Teutonic 
is  plainly  separated  from  all  its  relatives  by  its  Lautverschiebung  :  the  Gotlis, 
or  East  Teutons,  are  characterized  by  the  preservation  of  the  old  e,  which  the  West 
Teutons  changed  into  a;  e.  g.,  Goth,  gebum  we  gave  =  OS.  gabun^z.'K,  gave^ 
OHG.  kapun. 

From  the  West  Teutonic  came  the  High  German  through  a  new,  though  partial, 
Lautverschiebung,  while  the  remaining  dialects,  among  them  those  of  the  Saxons  and 
Angles,  kept  to  the  older  phonetic  system. 

Thus  we  have  come  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the  English  language,  from 
which  we  started.  We  have  seen  above  how  this  primitive  form  of  the  Eughsh  lan- 
guage has  been  enriched  in  historical  times  through  the  reception  of  words  from  for- 
eign tongues  into  its  vocabulary.  At  the  beginning  of  our  article,  the  Anglo-Saxoa 
foundation  was  considered  as  something  given,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  comprehended  in 
its  gradual  origin.  But  now  we  can  distiuguish  in  the  Teutonic  element  in  Englisl* 
several  strata,  according  to  the  time  of  tlieir  origin. 

Tlie  original  Anglo-Saxon  kernel  of  the  Enghsh  language  belongs  to  the  periods- 
enumerated  in  the  following  statement :  — 

I.  Period  of  the  original  speech. 

At  this  time  all  those  words  were  coined  which  occur  in  the  original  English  and 
also  among  the  East  Aryans  ;  e.  g.,  E.  u-nrm  rz  Skr.  gharma-s  warmth. 

II.  Period  of  the  unity  of  speech  of  the  Europeans  of  the  East  and  West. 

To  this  time  belong  those  words  which  occur  in  the  original  English  and  also  in 
the  Slavo-Lettic ;  e.  g.,  E.  I  sow  rr  Lith.  S'ju,  OSlav.  sej'j.  The  phonetic  system  of 
this  period  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  original  speech,  and  forms  only  a  tran- 
sition to  III. 

III.  West  European  period. 

This  time  is  characterized  by  the  substitution  of  q  and  k  for  k  and  f  respectively- 
Here  belongs  all  the  original  English  which  occurs  at  the  same  time  among  other 
Europeans  of  the  West,  outside  of  the  Teutons  ;  that  is,  among  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,, 
and  Greeks;  e.  g.,  E.  beech,  book  =  L.  fagus  beech  =  Gr.  ^ijyd?,  «^ayo9,  oak;  E. 
law,  AS.  lag  =  L.  lex  (ground  form  legh^  dat.  laghei),  akin  to  E.  lie,  lay.  With  this 
last  example  compare  the  Gr.  to  xet/iei'oi',  which  from  its  literal  meaning,  that  which 
is  laid  down  or  established,  comes  to  signify  latv. 

As  subdivisions  of  III.,  we  might  place  under  Ilia,  whatever  occurs  at  the  same- 
time  in  Greek  and  English  ;  under  III6.  what  occurs  only  among  the  other  West 
Europeans. 

IV.  Period  of  the  Teutonic  unity  of  speech,  after  the  Lautverschiebung. 

Here  everything  of  the  original  English  is  coined  which  occurs  at  the  same  time  In 
Gothic ;  e.  g.,  E.  holster  =  Goth,  hulistr  a  veil.  What  appears  only  in  Low  and  High. 
German  is  to  be  given  separately. 

If  one  arranges  the  primitive  English,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  English,  in 
these  categories,  or  separates  it  according  to  these  di^isions,  he  obtains  insight  into- 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  same,  and  reconstructs  the  prehistoric  periods  through  whiclv 
the  language  passed  on  its  way  from  the  original  language  to  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  crossed  over  to  England  inider  their  Old  Saxon  horse  banner 
and  coat  of  arms,  which  tradition  has  personified  as  Heugist  and  Horsa.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  the  etymologist  becomes  an  investigator  in  a  prehistoric  field, 
and  his  activity  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  anthropologist  when  he  arranges 
prehistoric  finds  according  to  the  different  ages,  — the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and 
the  iron  age. 

Quite  different  is  the  task  of  the  etj-mologist  in  the  investigation  of  the  store  of 
words  which  came  into  the  English  language  after  the  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons from  the  Continent.  Here  he  must  separate  the  different  strata  in  the  accretions 
which  in  the  course  of  time  were  added  to  the  original  English  stock.  These  strata 
may  here  be  named  again,  arranged  according  to  the  periods  before  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings. 

I.  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

A.  Words  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  original  Keltic  inhabitants  of 

the  British  Isles.    These  appear  to  be  few. 

B.  Words  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical  language;  —  caused  by  the  adop- 

tion of  Christianity;  e.  g.,  bishop. 

C.  Words  borrowed  from  the  Northern  tongues ;  —  caused  by  the  reign  of  the 

Danes;  e.  g.,  ransack. 
II.    English  period  from  lOGG  a.  d.  on. 

A.  Introduction  of  the  Old  French  spoken  by  the  Norman  conquerors, 

B.  Learned  words  borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

C.  Words  borrowed  later  from  the  various  languages  with  which  the  English^ 

has  come  into  contact. 

In  the  following  list  of  words  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
such  an  historical  investigation  of  the  English  language  as  has  been  indicated  here. 
To  this  end  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  share  of  the  English  in  the  first  prehis- 
toric period,  that  of  the  Indo-Germanic  original  speech,  or  the  speech  of  the  primitive 
folk  before  tho  separation  of  the  East  Aryans  from  the  parent  stock.  All  the  roots, 
and  words  of  the  original  language  are  enumerated  which  are  found  in  the  original 
English,  that  is,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of  the  English  language;  and  that 
form  of  these  roots  and  words  is  placed  at  tho  head  which,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent information,  they  possessed  as  parts  of  tho  original  language.  The  sounds  of  tho 
original  language  as  hero  adopted  are :  — 

a  o  o  i  u ;  k  kh  g  gh,  c  z  zh,  t  th  d  dh,  p  ph  bh ;  n  m  y  j  r  1  v  s. 

Tho  palatals  are  denoted  by  fi^h  g  gh,  the  semivowels  hy-n  yfly  s. 

The  verbal  and  pronominal  roots  are  separated  from  each  other,  a  matter  that  ro- 
quircs  no  justification.  The  prepositions  are  likewise  grouped  together  as  a  sejiarato 
class,  as  they  usually  can  not  with  certainty  be  referred  to  either  of  the  above  classoa 
of  roots.  A  fourth  class  is  formed  by  the  nouns  of  the  original  speech,  which  are  de- 
rived from  verbal  roots,  to  be  sure,  but  whose  origin  is  often  obscure.  Finally,  as  a 
fifth  class,  the  numerals  are  given,  the  treatment  of  which  likewise  presents  difllctU- 
ties.  For  convenience  of  reference,  tho  roots  and  words  in  tho  following  lists  havo 
beou  numbered  coueecutivuly  from  1  tu  310  by  tho  American  editors. 
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LIST  OF  ROOTS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE  IN 
ENGLISH. 

£^^  The  roots  in  the  followiiiK  list  are  miinbereJ,  and  referennes  are  made  to 
them  from  tlie  otymologiea  of  words  in  the  main  vocabulary  by  meana  of  corre- 
Bpondin^'  numbers. 

I.     VERBAL  ROOTS. 

1.  V  Af-  to  be  sharp. 

E.  ear  (of  grain)  —  Goth,  ahs;  E.  rnvn  —  Goth,  ahana  chaff,  OHG.  agene  =  L. 
agna  a  blade,  a  straw  ;  E.  edije,  Cf/ffj  v.  t.  =  AS.  ccg,  n.,  OUG.  ekka  =  U  acies :  cf.  L. 
acus  chaff,  acer  sharp,  Gr.  aKovq  a  whetstone,  a.Ka\^ivos  sharpened,  aKa)K>)  a  point, 
Skr.  acfln,  a<;ntty  agman^  a  stone,  ap-i  corner,  etc. 

2.  V  ^ZO  I  drive,  lead. 

E.  acre  =  Gr.  a-ypds  field,  Skr.  njrii  field,  and  in  the  E.  words  agent,  agiUy  acl, 
aciiony  etc.,  from  L.  ago  I  lead,  drive  —  Gr.  ayw,  Skr.  ujamif  Zend  azdmi. 

3.  V  AZIIO,  ANZHO,  I  narrow. 

E.  «j7,  otve  =  AS.  oge,  rye,  Gotli.  ngfs,  Gr.  «;^o«  distress;  E.  7v.78ome,  nglcBomoy 
ugly  ■=.  AS.  egle,  Goth,  agis  unfitting  :  cf.  Gr.  6;^Aeu>  I  disturb,  Gotli.  agan,  og,  to 
fear,  Gr.  axo'!  distress,  a^ofiai  I  grieve,  Skr.  ahami  I  unite  closely  ;  E.  angry,  cf.  L. 
ango  I  etrangle,  Gr.  ayxw,  Skr.  amhu  close,  aiithas  pressure, 

4.  V  E^MI,  Im£s,  ifi.NTi,  I,  we,  they  go. 

OE.  yodc  I  went  =  Goth.  id<Jja  ;  E.  year  =  Zend  ynrCy  and  E.  oye  =  Gr.  alfei : 
cf.  Skr.  a!/!;5  life,  tva  course ;  L.  eo  I  go,  ire  to  go,  Gr.  «V*j  'M^***  '^'^*»  ^i  "'^>  ^^^y 
go  =:  Skr.  em/,  tmu*,  idnti, 
6.  V  (Eiso),  pres.  ISKO  I  desire,  demand. 

E.  ask  =  OHG.  eiscon,  Lith.  jeskoti  to  demand :  cf.  Skr.  icch&mi,  pres.  of  iVi 
to  wish. 

6.  V  feuoleat. 

E.  eat,  ate,  eaten  =  Goth,  itn^i  to  eat  ;  E.  etch  ■=■  Goth,  atja  I  cause  to  eat,  G. 
atze:  cf.  L.  edo  I  eat,  Gr.  cSojuat,  Lith.  Mmi,  Skr.  admi,  imperfect  hdat. 

7.  V  ^MO  I  take. 

This  is  the  basis  of  NfiMO  (from  £-Nfi-M-iviI,  3d  pi.  £-n6m6nti)  :  i:MO  =  L. 
emo  I  buy,  perf.  em/,  Litli.  imit  I  take,  perf.  cmiazi,  Skr.  hmaii  (perf.  act.  part, 
emirflws)  he  seizes :  NfeMO  occurs  in  E.  nim^  nimnted^  cf.  AS.  niman  to  take  ;  E. 
nimble  =  AS.  nemol  (equivalent  to  li.capax);  E.  numbj  cf.  G,  bejiommen;  Gr. 
ve';u,o>  I  distribute,  possess  =  Goth,  nima  I  take, 

8.  V  ^RA  :  RA  to  row. 

E.  oar  =:  ONorse  «r  (from  e?-)  ;  E.  ro?/',  v.  rr  AS.  rowans  MHG.  riiejen  ;  E.  rother- 
nail,  rudder  =  AS.  ruSer,  G.  ruder :  cf.  Lith.  I'm^,  I'r/i,  to  row,  Gr.  epcTijs  a  rower, 
epiauio  I  row,  eperjads  an  oar  =:  L.  remus,  i-atis  a  raft,  Skr.  aritdr  rower,  arlira  oar. 

9.  V  ifcsMI  I  am,  £:sTl  he  is. 

E.  I  rt7Ji,  he  is  —  Gotli.  V;rt  I  am,  ist  he  is ;  E.  are  ^  ONorse  cr«m  .•  cf,  Gr.  ea  I 
was,  L.  eram,  Skr.  (ijfj  thou  wast;  E.  sooth  ■=^  k^.  sdS,  OS.  sdth,  ONorse  jotiht 
(cf.  Goth,  sunis),  from  the  participle  ;  cf.  Gr.  iiliVy  p.  pr.,  being,  L.  ab-^en*  absent. 
Cf.  Gr.  et^t  I  am,  ecrrt  he  is,  L.  sum  I  am,  est  he  is ;  Skr.  6.svn  I  am,  asti  he  is, 
s&n,  f.  satiy  being. 

10.  V  OK  to  see. 

E.  eye,  pi.  eyyie,  eyen  ^  AS.  engp,  Goth,  mirjd,  pi.  aiigona  {au-go  stands  for 
akvgo,  1.  e.,  ahv  =  ok,  with  the  diminutive  Buffix  go) ;  OKYI  eye  is  in  Lith.  akis, 
L.  oc-ulus,  Gr.  otro-e  (=n  oKie)  the  two  eyes,  Skr.  akshi  (i.  e.,  akyi)  eye ;  the  verb 
OKY-  to  see,  in  Gr.  oo-ffojuai  I  see  =  Goth,  ahja  I  think,  Gr.  oi/<ojiiai  I  shall  see, 
on-cuTTtt  I  have  seen  :  cf.  Skr.  Iksk  to  see. 

11.  V  OR-1  pres.  RNEUMI  I  arouse. 

E.  earn  to  curdle,  from  AS.  erjimi  ^  rennan  ;  E.  rJtn,  ran,  reniiet,  rindle,  rill, 
akin  to  Goth,  rhmnn,  rann,  to  run,  derived  from  RNU  which  occurs  in  Gr.  opi-ujui 
I  arouse  =:  Skr.  pinmi  (uipro  aor.  3J  sing.  ^  Skr.  ar/rt),  L.  orior  I  rise;  E.  em, 
earn,  eagle,  cf.  OHG.  aro,  pi.  erni,  OSIav.  orl-lii,  Gr.  dpfis  bird. 

12.  V  l^fcKO,  ftfeNKO,  I  .surround,  gird. 

E.  hag  a  witch,  havgh,  haw,  a  hedge  ^  AS.  Affjfff,  cf.  G.  hag,  Tiain,  grove;  E. 
Itedge  —  LG.  hegge,  G.  hecke;  E.  A^fA  (=  Af^rA)  =  G.  heck;  E.  ^a/cA,  v.  =  G. 
liecken  ;  E.  hack,  hough  =  AS.  hoh  (from  honha),  Lith.  A-mA-a  kneejoint ;  E.  Aee?  = 
AS.  hela  ;  E.  Aor  =:  OHG.  hahsa  hind  leg,  L.  coxa  hip,  Skr.  kakshd  girdle,  shoulder, 
concealment.  Cf.  Gr.  KiyicAis  latticed  gates,  L.  cancelU,  Skr.  kacate  he  binds,  /,(:;7ci 
girdle. 

13.  V  KfiTO  I  hide. 

E.  hood  —  AS.  Ao(/,  MHG.  hitot;  E.  Aefrf  =r  AS.  hedan,  MHG.  hiieten ;  also  E. 
Aa?,  hatted,  cf.  G.  A?(f ;  here  also  E.  Aic/e,  n.  =  G.  haul  =  L.  e«/i.f  (c»(  from  f/^/p/) : 
cf.  AS.  heaSor  *'receptaculum,"  Goth,  htp-jo  chamber,  L.  cathtus  bowl,  cutillits, 
Gr.  k6tv\o<;,  Skr.  cdtati  he  hides. 

14.  V  k£;mo  I  surround,  arch,  liide. 

E.  hejii  edge,  hemmel  shed,  cf.  Goth,  hamon  to  cover,  OHG.  Ami?  heaven 
(=^  G.  himmel)  and  LG.  hmnmel  hem  :  cf.  L.  camurus  crooked,  camera  a  vault, 
Gr.  Ko^uii/os  oven,  Zend  kamara  girdle,  Skr.  km&rnti  he  bends. 

15.  V  ftiiMO  I  hum,  buzz. 

E.  hem,  v.  i,,  hum,  hiimmijig,  humhlehee  z=.  G.  hummen  to  hum,  hmnmel  humble- 
bee  =  OHG.  humbal :  cf.  Lith.  kim-ti  to  be  hoarse,  kamane  wood  bee,  Prussian 
kamtis,  Skr.  in  camara  ''bos  grunuieus." 

16.  V  I^ER-,  ftERV-,  to  turn. 

E.  u'hir,  whirl  (=  hurl);  E.  hnrroii^  =:  AS.  htjrwe ;  E.  hoard,  hoarding,  fence, 
screen  :=  Gofh,  haurds  door,  G.  hiirde  hurdle:  cf.  L.  crates  hurdle,  harrow;  E. 
hurdle  =  AS.  hyrdel;  E.  n(f5re  zn  AS.  hrycg,  ONorse  hryggr,  OHG.  hrucki,  stand- 
ing for /jrwi't'.'  cf.  OSlav.  gruvl  worm,  krivu  ^=  Lith.  kreivas  bent,  L.  curvuSyCor- 
tina  kettle,  Gr.  Kvproi;  curved,  Kopuit-oy,  Skr.  caru  kettle,  krmi  worm. 

17.  V  6elo  to  strew,  cover. 

OE.  hele,  heal,  to  conceal,  cover  =  G.  hehlen ;  E.  hell  ==  G.  h'dlle ;  E.  helm  —  G. 
helm;  E.  Ah/?,  AiV?  =:  G.  hiille,  hiillen;  E.  Ao^iier  =  G.  hoi  fie  r :  cf.  L.  oc-ado  I 
cover,  cofor  color,  Skr.  kirdti  to  strew,  bestrew. 

18.  V  KREU  to  be  wounded  or  bloody,  to  fear. 

E.  rair  ^  AS.  hrenw,  G.  roh  :  E.  rear,  rare,  raw  =r  AS.  hrere  :  cf.  Gr.  Kpavpoi, 
Skr.  krurd  ;  E.  rough,  ruff-z:!  OHG.  ru//,  G.  niuft  ;  E.  rue  ^  G.  rpwe,  akin  to  OS. 
hrewan  to  pain  :  cf.  L.  cruor  blood,  crudu^  raw ;  Gr.  wpiios  frost,  Kpavpo^  brit- 
tle, Kpefa$  flesh  ;  Skr    Arraiis  (^  Gr.  K/je/ras),  Arrunm,  A:7iirrt  horrible.     With  Gr. 


Kpi/fTToAAos  ice,  cf.  E.  Jrecze,  frost  -rz  G.  frieren,  frost,  ONorse  hrjOsa  to  freezo 
if  r=  h  =:  Aryan  k), 

19.  V  KuiiKO  (KRENK)  I  roar,  croak. 

E.  raveit  =  ONorso  hrafn,  G.  rnhe^  cf.  Gr.  icdpaf ;  E.  rm^,  rang,  runj;  =  AB. 
hriiigan  :  cf.  Lith.  krnk-ti  to  roar,  krank-ti  to  croak,  L.  crOcio  I  croak,  Gr.  wpwu  I 
play  on  an  instrument,  Skr.  kraksh  to  roar. 

20.  V  KJfeYO  I  delay. 

E.  while  =1  G.  tveile ;  E.  Afjme  =  AS.  ham;  E.  h/imld,  cf,  Goth,  /uiims  village, 
Lith.  k'emaSj  Skr.  kshima  rest,  stop  j  perhaps  also  E.  /ie«//t  belongs  here,  G.  heidCt 
cf.  Skr.  hshkra  field. 

21.  V  <'A  to  go. 

E.  jiad,  2)ath  rr  AS.  -pTcd,  p'JiS,  G.  pfad;  E.  /jr/^/,  v.,  padded,  paddle,  v.  :3  LO. 
2iedd(:n,  paddcln ;  cf.  Gr.  ^atcw  I  go,  «^i?  ho  went,  ^ards  passable,  Skr.  ga,  jigaiij 
to  go. 

22.  V  GE  to  sound. 

E.  caw,  kaw,  chough  —  AS.  ced,  OHG.  chdhn  ;  Skr.  gayami  I  sing,  is  the  batla 
of  E.  quoth  (m  Goth,  f/i-;/;,  fr.  qipa  I  speak),  and  of  E.  chat,  cluitting,  OE.  chattcn  ; 
E.  chitchat,  cf.  Skr.  gadgada  stammering,  from  y^/c/  to  speak. 

23.  V  GtMO  I  come,  go. 

E.  conic,  came  zz  Goth.  qii7ia,  qam;  E,  queme  ■=  AS.  cireman,  akin  to  cweme  fit, 
pleasing,  cf.  OHG.  bi-quumi  fit,  G.  bcqueui  convenient.  Cf.  Skr.  gdmati=  Zend 
jamaiti  lie  comes. 

24.  V  ttCCKO  to  sound. 

E.  chirre  =  AS.  ccorian  :  E.  chirm,  churme  rr  AS,  ceorm,  n.,  cyrman,  v. :  cf.  Gr. 
Ppefiiii,  OHG,  chwernn,  Skr.  jnriile,  to  roar,  sing.     Also,  E.  crane,  cf.  Gr.  yc'pacoy; 
E,  croic,  V.  =  AS.  crdwan,  OHG.  chrajan,  G.  kr'dhen:  cf.  Lith.  grojuj  grdti,  to 
crow;  E.  crooji  =  OHG.  chrOn  talkative. 
26.  V  6]i:r6  I  swallow. 

E.  querken,  cf.  ONorse  ^wer/;  throat,  OHG.  querka:  cf.  L.  gurges  gulf,  abyss, 
^»rf/;///(^  gullet.  E.  ovf^,  crnfc  =r  OHG.  rhrago,  G.  Arff<;eu  collar  :  cf.  L.  rorarc  to 
swallow,  Gr.  jStiBpticrKw  I  eat,  /Sopa  food,  Skr.  girdti  he  swallows. 

26.  V  GLfiU  to  form  into  balls. 

E.  clew,  clue  ■=.  LG.  klauen,  AS,  cledie:  cf.  Gr.  yAouTot  the  rump,  Skr.  glau  ball, 
akin  to  L.  (7/Here  to  draw  together,  E.  creit-e^  stands  for  c/eu'e^,  asG.  knaultotklduel. 

27.  V  GLfeUKO  I  pluck. 

E,  liliiek  =  AS.  })liiccian,  ONorse  plokka,  G.  pflucken.  E.  pluck  is  intensive  of 
Goth.  plii(han  as  E.  luck  (=  G.  zucken,  zilcken)  of  Goth,  tivha  I  lea*!,  draw  (=  L. 
diico).  To  the  root  verb  pdluha  corresponds  exactly  the  Skr,  glocami  I  rob,  cf. 
ONorse  plokka  to  tear  away,  rob. 

28.  V  GLfizilo  to  play  for  a  wager 

E.  2'^<'y->  l^l^dg^^  plight  =  OSax.  plegan  to  answer  for,  OHG.  pjlegan  to  care  fnr, 
G.  pficgcn,  ]>Jiicht  duty :  cf.  Skr.  gldhute  he  playa  at  dice,  he  wins  at  play,  glaha 
stake  at  play. 

29.  V  GiiADH-  to  grasp,  fit. 

E.  gather,  together,  cf.  LG.  vergadern,  Goth,  gadi-Ugga  a  relative,  OS.  gi-^arfo, 
G.  (70^/6  husband,  OSlav.  godi-i(  to  fit,  to  plea.se,  Skr.  gadh  to  cramp,  bind  fast, 
pari-a-,'7''/f//(i7a  grasped.  With  E,  good,  G.  grtt,  cf.  Gr.  ayaBos  (properly,  fitting, 
suitable)  ;  the  ground  form  is  g^dhos,  locative  gadhei. 

30.  V  GHEDIIYO  I  ask. 

E.  bid,  bade,  bidden  =  Goth,  bidjan  ;  cf,  Gr.  Bi<T<Top.aL  I  pray  (from  BtBjoftat,  in 
which  6  is  palatal  for  xp),  Trdflo?  a  yearning,  Irish  guidiu.  I  entreat,  Zeudjaidhyemi 
I  a;>k.     Perhaps  E.  god  belongs  here. 
31-  V  GHfiNO  I  strike,  kill. 

E.  6<^me  =  AS.  bava  ;  perhaps  also  E.  gin,  be^m  =  OHG.  biginnan:  cf.  OHG. 
gund,  gundin,  battle,  Irish  benim  "  ferin,"  Lith.  ginn,  ginti,  to  defend,  genu,  ginii, 
to  drive  cattle,  Gr.  Qeivia  I  strike,  ^-n^jtvov  I  slew,  <^6vo<:  murder,  Skr.  hdnmi  I 
strike,  ghands  (=  Gr.  <l>6vos). 

32.  V  6her6  I  burn,  glow,  pres.  ghrna-ti. 

E.  bren,  brenning,  brand,  branded  (=  brinded);  E.  brine  —  AS,  bryne ;  E.  trvn 
{pz  burn) ;  E,  bourn  =  G.  born,  brunn  ;  E.  brunt,  cf.  G.  brunst ;  E.  6ur7i  ^  AS. 
beornan,  Germanic  brennan,  brann:  cf.  L.  furiius  an  oven,  formus  warm,  Gr. 
Bepofxai  I  become  warm,  9epp.6^  hot,  Skr.  haras  glow,  ghi-nd,  ghnii^  glow ;  E.  itarTTi- 
1=  OS.  warm,  6.  warm,  stands  for  gvarm-j  and  ia  identical  with  L,  formus  warm* 
Skr,  gharmd  heat. 

33.  V  <5irfiRYO  I  desire. 

E.  yem,  yearn  z:z  AS.  (/fom  desirous,  G.  hegehren  to  desire,  gier  greed,  ^era 
willingly  :  cf.  Oscan  her-est,  TJmbrian  heriest,  "  volet,"  L.  horior  I  urge,  hortari  to 
urge,  Gr.  xa'pt^  I  rejoice,  xPT^^<^  I  desire,  Skr.  kar,  k&ryati,  to  love,  like. 

34.  V  ghk£dyo  (to  step  out),  to  desire. 

E.  greed  =  Goth,  gredus;  E.  greedy  —  AS,  gredig:  cf.  Goth.  yriV/-*  step,  L. 
gradior  I  step,  Skr.  grdhyatl  to  step  quickly,  to  be  eager,  grdhnu  quick,  hasty, 
grdhra  eager. 

35.  V  GHRKMO  I  distort  the  mouth. 

E.  gram,  grnm,  grumble,  grumpy,  cf.  G.  grimm  grim,  gram  grief,  grummeln  to 
rumble  :  cf.  Ij.fremo  I  roar,  Gr.  xpeM^Ttfu  I  neigh,  xpo/^o?  *  crashing  sound,  Skr. 
harman  yawning,  Zend  granta  furious.  To  the  same  root  belong  E,  grin,  grinning 
{—  G.  greinen) ;  E.  groan  (—  AS.  granian,  where  a  =  ai). 

36.  V  CAD-  to  go  ;  causative,  to  set  on,  to  hunt,  to  excite. 

E.  hate,  hatred  —  Goth,  hatix,  n.,  hatizon,  v.,  G.  hass,  hassen  ;  also  E.  hint,  haunt, 
hirnt,  hunter:  cf.  L.  cado  I  fall,  cedo  I  go,  Skr.  rddati  he  goes,  ^addtjati  he  sets 
on,  drives. 

37.  V  ^ANKO  I  hang. 

E,  hang,  hung  =  G.  hangen  ;  E.  hone  to  pine,  tfl  long  :=  AS.  hon  to  hang,  Goth. 
hahan  (from  hanhan):  cf,  L.  c;fHc/ari  to  delay,  Skr.  jra?Uu  hanging,  wavering, 
^(h'lkaie  he  doubts,  hesitates, 

38.  V  ^o  to  sharpen. 

E.  hone  a  stone  =  ONorse  hein,  AS.  in  h^nan  to  stone :  cf.  Zend  fdeni  point,  Gr. 
jfuii/09  cone,  KOTOS  grudge,  TraAiy-«oT09  sharp,  L.  cotes  whetstone,  catus  shrill,  Skr. 
<;itd  sharp,  fa,  fjf'''"')  t*^  sharpen. 

39.  V  COG-  to  help,  assist. 

E.  hap,  happen,  happy,  mxa-hap  ~  ONorse  kapp  success,  Gallic  cob,  Irish  eobh 
success,  victory,  in  Ct;6nertus,  Skr.  ^ag-  in  ^agma  helping,  profitable. 

40.  V  CLfevo  I  bend,  lean. 

E.  ^e(i;i  =  AS.  hlinian,G.  lehnen  ;  E.  ladder  =  AS.  hlMder,  OHG.  hleitara,Q. 
letter :  E.  lid  =:  AS,  hlid,  G.  -lid :  cf.  L.  iuclinare  to  incUne,  Gr.  ieAt'*w  I  incline, 
KAi>af  ladder,  Skr.  pdyati  to  leao. 
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41.  V  V^fivo,  t"Li:t'so,  I  hear. 

E.  loud  =  AS.  hlud,  OHG.  hlut,  G.  laiit,  Irish  cloth:  cf.  L.  inr/H^u.?  celebrated, 
Gr.  k\vt6<;,  Skr.  rru/a,  Gr.  Kkipoy-ai  I  am  celebrated,  Skr.  rrnfnni  I  hear.  To 
pLEUS-  belongs  E.  listen  =  AS.  klystaii  to  hear,  cf.  AS.  hlyst  =  Skr.  (rush(i  hear- 
ing, n.,  {TwiAnmuna-i  hearing,  p.  pr. 

42.  V  9VEID- to  be  white. 

E.  ichite  —  Goth,  hveit-s^  G.  we(«.-  cf.  Gallic  rfnrfo-  white  (as  in  I'lnrfobcna), 
Skr.  f-riti  to  be  white,  cf.  ^vetd  white.    The  basis  is  j-ti. 

43.  V  V^fiao  I  snort,  hiss. 

E.  wheeze^  ichis^  whizzed,  whist,  whistle;  ichiz  z=  hiz7,  whuit  zr  hist;  huzz, 
huzza,  akin  to  AS.  hweosan  to  snort,  to  hisa  :  cf.  L.  queror,  questus,  to  complain, 
Skr.  rvdsiii,  ^ush^,  to  snort,  hiss. 
44-  V  ZENA,  z^iA,  to  produce,  arise. 

E.  Am,  A-in5man,  A-jn^woman,  Ain^folk,  aA/n  =  AS.  cymie,  MHG.  kumie ;  E.  king 
=  AS.  cyng,  cyning,  G.  konig ;  to  Z^JA  belongs  L.  g?id  in  co-gnatns  related,  natio 
race,  nation,  from  which  E.  -nation  is  borrowed,  Goth,  kno  in  knods  race,  Skr.  ja  in 
jata  bom  (=  L.  gnatos).  Cf.  L.  yen«J  race,  i;j'(;no,  genitus,  to  produce,  Gr.  yeVo? 
race,  7cV'0M<i^  -yeve'ffeai  to  be  born,  S'kv.j&nami  I  beget,  Zend  zan^  zayeite  (=  Skr. 
jayate  is  born). 

45.  V  ZENO,  z\6,  to  recognize. 

E.  can,  could  (=:  couth)  =  G.  A-ffnn,  konnte  ;  E.  Afn,  v.  =  G.  kennen;  E.  fonny, 
cunning,  cund  (=  con^ ;  E.  kith  =  AS.  cyrf,  f  i/5  ;  E.  kythe,  kyd,  kid  =  AS.  cy^an, 
OS.  kundian;  E.  A-cf ?i  =  AS.  cch^  bold,  OHG.  chuoni,  G.  AiiAn;  E.  Atzou- =z  AS. 
cnau^an,  OHG.  chnuan.  Cf.  Lith.  fin/i  to  know,  zintis  information  (rz  OHG. 
kundi),  L.  nosco  I  come  to  know,  co-gnovi  I  know,  Gr.  yiyrw-cricw,  Skr.  jauiltiy 
jnata,  to  know,  Zend  sain^i  information,  zna  to  know. 

46.  V  z±uso  I  choose. 

E.  choose,  chose,  chosen  =  Goth,  kiusnn,  G.  kiesen,  kor  ;  E.  choice,  from  F.  c^oir 
(from  the  G.) :  cf.  L.  gustus  taste,  gustare  to  taste  (hence  E.  (7(«^  dis-i^u^/),  Gr. 
yevofiat  I  taste,  Skr.  jvshati,  Zend  zh,sA,  to  taste,  like. 
47  -7.  V  ziiA  to  go. 

E.  ^0,  i;^7if ,  a^oHf,  ago  =  OHG.  i7fn  to  go,  G.  gchen,  akin  to  Skr.  ha,  jihUe^  to 
go,  go  away,  give  way,  Zend  sa,  zazaiti,  to  go. 
47  b.  V  ZHA  to  separate,  gape. 

E.  yau-n -z^  A?>.  ganian  iXrom.  G:&rccLSi.Ti.\c  gman)  ^  G .  g'dhnen  :  cf.  Lith.  iidti  to 
gape,  L.  hisco  I  gape,  Amre  to  gape,  Gr.  x^^kw  I  g^pe.  S.  Aa,  jAhati,  to  leave, 
vihayas  air  (properly,  the  gaping  one,  cf.  Gr.  x^os  chaos,  apace).  47  b  is  really 
identical  with  47  a. 

48.  V  ZiifeN'GHO  I  step  out. 

E.  paTJ^,  V.  =  Goth,  gaggan  ;  E.  gang,  n.  =  G.  gang  a  going :  cf.  Lith.  iengiit, 
iengti,  to  Btep,  Skr.  in  jdmhas  a.y.-:iy,jaghdjia  buttock,  jo/iyAd  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  Zend  zangra  foot. 

49.  V  ZIIELO  to  be  green  or  yellow. 

E.  gall  =  G.  galle:  cf.  Gr.  xo^osi  2end  hara-s  gall ;  E.  goel,  yellow  =  AS.  geolo, 
gelu,  OHG.  pe^'o,  G.  gelb  —  h.  hilrjis,  helvus,  yellow;  E.  i^o^rf  =  Goth,  gulp;  cf. 
OSlav.  zlato  gold  (E.  gulaund  is  borrowed  from  Icelandic  gul-'dnd).  Here  also 
probably  E.  glow,  v.  =  G.  glilhen  :  cf .  Lith.  tUja  break  of  day.  Cf .  Lith.  ielti  to  be 
green,  L.  hehus  yellow,  holus  vegetables,  Jel  gall,  Gr.  xoAos  gall,  x-^ofos  a  greenish 
yellow  color,  xXuip6<;  greenish  yellow,  Skr.  hlranya  gold  ~  Zend  zaranya,  etc. 

60.  V  ZIIREDO  to  sound. 
,  E.  greet  —  AS.  grSian,  MHG.  gruezen  :  cf.  MHG.  grdzcn  to  cry,  rage,  Skr.  Amt? 
to  sound,  Zend  zrddauh  coat  of  mail  (rattling). 

51-  V  TEN-,  pres.  T^M'TAf,  to  Span,  extend. 

E.  thin,  thinner  —  OHG.  dunni,  MHG.  dunne,  G.  diinn ;  Germanic /jwnn/a- 
rests  on pnnnu-s,  and  this  =  Skr.  tanu-s  (from  trynu-s)  stretched  out :  cf.  L.  tenuis 
thin,  and  Gr.  Toi-afos  stretched.  Also  L.  teneo  I  hold,  tendo  I  stretch,  Gr.  reivta, 
TaiT/rai  =:  Skr.  tanutt  is  extended. 

62.  V  TfeNVETi  it  thunders. 

E.  thunder,  n.,  thunder,  v.  =  OHG.  donar,  n.,  G.  donner,  n.,  donnern,v. ;  JAor  in 
E.  T/iwrjday  =  ONorse /-Srr,  AS. /jwnor,  OHG.  rfonar.*  cf.  L.  tonare,  v.,  tonitru,u., 
Skr.  tdnyati  it  thunders,  AS.  puDJari  to  thunder. 

63.  V  TJvRO  to  bore,  prick. 

E.  thnrm  zz  G.  darm,  cf.  Gr.  Tpdfii^  the  perineum  ;  E.  Morn  =  G.  rfom,  OSlav. 
irTnS  thorn  ;  E.  thorough,  thorow,  through  =  OHG.  duruh,  G.  durch,  cf.  Skr.  tints 
=r  L.  trans;  E.  Mir/  =  (Arj//,  from  thurl  =.  AS.  thyrhil  a  hole.  Cf.  L.  Zero  I  rub, 
tcrehra  a  borer,  Gr.  riTpaivia  I  piercei  reipu  I  wear  away,  Skr.  if7}a  grass,  and  tdrd, 
tpfdtti,  to  pierce. 
84.  V  TKR3-  to  gape  from  dryness. 

E.  thirst,  thirsty  ^  G.  durst,  n.,  dUrsten,  v.,  durstig,  adj. :  cf.  Iriah  tart  thirst,  L. 
torreo,  tostus,  to  parch,  Gr.  repaofiat  I  dry  up,  Skr.  t^shyan  thiraty,  tfshu  thirsty. 

56.  V  TfeLA,  TALA,  to  bear,  endure. 

E.  thole  ■=.  Goth,  pulan,  OHG.  dolen,  cf.  G.  dulden,  v.,  geduld  patience :  cf.  L. 
tollo,  tctuli,  to  raiHt.',  Gr.  rtXanutv  a  band,  roAas  wretched,  raKaurov  a  balance,  tal- 
ent, vrXyjv  I  endured,  Skr.  tul,  thlati,  to  raise,  weigh. 
66-  V  TfiVA,  tO,  to  swell,  bo  fltrong. 

E.  thaw  =  AS.^du'in;  E.  thew,  pi.  M^n-.*,  manner,  custom  ^  AS. /jp(5i/\  OS.  than, 
custom;  E.  thews  muscles,  cf.  Skr.  tavhs  strength;  E.  thigh  :=  Ai^.  pe6h,  OHG. 
dioh  thiKh  :  cf.  Lith.  tauka-s  =.  OSlav.  tukn  fat ;  E.  thumb  =  OHG.  dximo,  G.  dati- 
men,  cf.  Zend  tiunn  strong;  E.  thimhir,  cf.  thnmlj-ntaW.  Cf.  L.  iueor  I  watch, 
defend,  tumeo  1  swell,  Skr.  tu,  t&vlti,  to  have  power,  thrive. 

57.  V  TVANK  to  draw  together. 

E.  thong  =  AS.  pwang  thong :  cf.  Skr.  tvafic,  tvan&kti,  to  draw  together. 
68-  V  »A,  DAI-,  to  divide. 

E.  trd,  trdding,  teathe  =  ONorse  taS,  akin  to  Or.  Sarioiiat  X  divide,  from  60 ; 
E.  r/'//?  —  OHO.  zit;  E.  «</y  =  O.  seitig ;  E.  tidings  z=  G.  sextung  :  cf.  Gr.  3ats, 
&«Tvc,  a  niiTil ;  E.  /j'mc  =  ONorse  /Imf ;  cf.  Or.  &ai.yMv  sharo  {in  «u-,  icaKO-fiatVwf) ; 
E.  /wjc  =  AS.  tiPsan,  OHO.  zeisnn  (from  dai-sO) :  cf.  Gr.  iaionat,  Skr.  (/fi,  <i(i^j, 
to  mow  off,  cut  off,  d/iyntti  he  distributes. 
60.  V  DA^;-,  DAN^;.,  tohit^. 

E.  rr/i^  =  Goth,  tagl,  OHG.  sijraZ;  c(.  Skr.  da(;a  fringe  ;  E.  ^car  (of  th«  eye)  =r 
AS,  tSher,  G.  r«/jre  =  Gr.  SaKpv  (the  tear  "  bitos  ") ;  E.  tang  a.  strong  taste,  cf, 
OHO.  snngnr  biting;  E.  tongs  ~  AS.  tange,  G.  zange :  cf.  Gr.  laKvut  I  blto,  Skr. 
dd^ati  he  bites,  d/imnh{ra-s  fang. 
60.  V  I>ETgO  I  show. 

Only  in  E.  toe  =  OHO.  zeha,  G.  sfAtf :  cf.  Goth,  gutcihan  to  tell,  L.  dlco  I  say, 
9r.  2ff6cnf>it  I  sbow,  Bkr.  di(,  dUlSthti,  to  show. 


61.  V  DEMA,  BAME,  to  tame. 

E.  /(fm<',  adj.,  tajne,  v.  =  G.  sahm,  adj.,  sahmen,  v. :  cf.  L.  domnre,  Gr.  Bo^dw  I 
tame,  Skr.  dam^ynti  he  tames. 

62.  V  i>km6  I  build. 

E.  timber  =  ONorse  timbr,  OHG.  zimpar,  G.  zimmer,  zimmem,  Goth,  timrjan  to 
build:  cf.  Gr.  6e/xw  I  build,  56>ios  ^3  L.  domus  =  Skr.  ddnia-s  house. 

63.  V  i>ERA,  DRNATI,  to  split,  cleave. 

E.  tear,  v.,  ^ure,  tor7i  =  Goth,  gn-tnirnn,  OHG.  zcran,  G.  zehren  to  consume;  E. 
<rtr  =:  AS.  tearo,  LG.  Mefr,  G.  rcAr  (in  Heasen)  =z  Lett,  darwa  tar,  ONorse  /yrr, 
Lith.  derva  resinous  wood;  E.  tetter,  cf.  OHG.  zitaroch  =  Skr.  dadrn,  dadrukn,  a 
cutaneous  eruption  ;  E.  tree  =:  Goth.  /Wu,  cf.  Gr.  hopv,  &pvq,  Skr.  rfflru,  dru,  wood ; 
E.  trough  z=  G.  /rot?  (from  dru-ka) ;  E.  ^arre  to  irritate  zr  LG.  tarren,  cf.  G.  serren 
to  pull,  zergen  to  provoke  ;  E.  ^fr/  sharp,  cf.  Gr.  fiepw  =  Lith.  diru  I  flay,  OSlav. 
rfe;v»,  drati,  to  cleave,  Skr.  rfar,  dniiifi,  to  cleave  :  MHG.  trinnen  to  go  away,  is 
from  T)R5(A. 

64.  V  DEVA,  DU,  to  draw,  tear,  torment. 

E.  inu\  tew  =  AS.  tedwian,  Goth,  tavjan,  OHG.  savian;  E.  /ffrm  rr  AS.  fc^TTi 
brood ;  E.  tedder  =  ONorse  tJdSr,  LG.  /iii/f?- ;  E.  tie  band,  (00/  =  ONorse  tul;  E. 
/^e'n  =  AS.  teSn,  tynan;  E.  (ox?,  touse  -zz  LG.  /uxcti,  G.  zausen :  cf.  L.  (fiico  I  lead, 
draw,  Gr.  Sd^tos  destructive,  Soft'fui  I  tear  apart,  Gr.  6vri  misery,  Sua--  ill,  mis-, 
Skr.  du  to  draw,  (fa rlj/as  further,  ddvishfha  furthest,  fr.  du/d  iar,  dutd  messen- 
ger, Skr.  dush  to  destroy,  dus-  ill,  mis-. 

65.  V   DHt,   DIDHEMI,  to  set,  do. 

E.  do,  did,  done  rz  G.  thun,  that,  getJian  ;  E.  deed  =  Goth,  deds,  G.  that ;  E.  doom, 
kingffo»z,  deem,  v.  ;  cf.  Gotli.  dom-s  judgment,  G.  konig/A(/»i  kingdom,  Goth. 
domjan  to  deem  ;  E.  ado  =  at  do  ;  don  =  do  on  ;  doJf'=  do  off ;  dout  ■=.  do  out; 
dup  =z  do  np  ;  E.  dole  =  Goth,  dails,  G.  theil,  cf.  OSlav.  deta  part ;  E.  deal,  v.  rr 
Goth,  dniljan,  G.  theilen,  OSlav.  deljn  I  divide  :  cf.  Gr.  ri^jj/zt  I  put,  fut.  Oijiju, 
Lith.  d'ti  r=  OSlav.  deti  to  put,  do;  Skr.  dhd,  d&dhdti,  to  put,  do. 

66.  V  IJHE,  DHAVO,  to  suck,  suckle. 

E.  day  in  rfnymaid,  rff/f/woman,  dairy,  dey  a  servant,  rfoe  (=  AS.  da) ;  E.  rfu^  = 
ONorse  d'dggja  to  suckle,  Goth,  daddjan,  OHG.  trum.  Cf.  OSlav.  doJQ  I  suckle, 
Gr.  ^^{T0at,  dT}(T<iiTdai,  to  suckle;  Skr.  dAa,  dhdyati,  to  suck. 

67.  V  DHKlGiio  I  smear,  cement,  knead. 

E.  dig,  digging,  dug  =:  Goth,  deigan,  daig,  to  form  from  clay;  E.  dough,  duff 
zz  AS.  ddg,  ddh  zr  OHG.  teic,  G.  teig  :  cf.  L.  fingo  I  handle,  shape,  figulus  a  pot- 
ter, Gr.  7el-)(o<i,  Tor;:^o?,  wall,  Skr.  dih,  dthati,  d^gdhi,  to  smear,  cement,  anoint. 

68.  V  DHfcUGiio  I  am  of  use,  I  give  profit. 

E.  doughty  =  AS.  dyhtig,  G.  tuchtig,  akin  to  Goth,  dugan,  v.,  G.  taugen  :  cf.  Skr. 
f/'/A,  duhf',  dohate,  to  give  profit ;  this  is  the  original  meaning,  and  from  this  is  de- 
rived the  meaning,  to  milk,  give  milk.  Of  like  origin  is  E.  daughter  =z  Gr.  Ovyarqp 
=3  Skr.  duhitdr,  named  as  aA<^ecrt)9ota  bringing  in  oxen  (as  presents  from  suitors). 

69.  V  DHfcGHO  I  burn. 

E.  day,  daisy  (— rfayV  eye)  =  Goth,  dags  day,  G.  tag,  akin  to  Lith.  degu,  degti, 
to  bum,  daga  summer,  Skr.  dah,  dahati,  to  burn.  According  to  an  ancient  and 
poetical  conception,  the  day  is  every  morning  "  kindled." 

70.  V  DllfeRSO  I  am  courageous,  I  dare. 

E.  dare,  derring  (=  daring),  durst  =:  Goth,  dars,  daiirsum,  to  dare:  cf.  Gr. 
flapff05  courage,  Spacrvy  bold,  Skr.  dhrshdn,  dhishntti,  dadhdrsha,  to  dare,  be  bold. 
71-  V  DilfcVA,  DUO,  to  breathe,  kindle. 

E.  deer  m  AS.  dedr  an  animal,  Goth,  dius,  G.  thier  (related  to  DHfe  VA  to  bre.ithe, 
as  L.  animal  to  anima  breath) :  cf.  Lith.  dvesti  to  breathe,  OSlav.  duchu  soul ;  E. 
dag,  dag,  v.,  dogging,  cf.  LG.  ^Ulag  7C7i  dau;^^  also  E.  dawn,  properly,  kindling, 
from  DHVES  =  Lith.  dvesti  to  breathe,  Skr.  dhvas  to  disperse  ;  E.  doze  :=  MG. 
hedu.'ien  ;  E.  daze,  dazzle,  dazzled  =  LG.  dnsseln  ;  E.  dozy,  dizzy  z^  AS.  dysig,  LG. 
diisig,  d'usig,  OHG.  tuslc  ;  E.  dust  =  G.  dust,  dunst;  E.  dusk,  dusky,  akin  to  AS. 
dwsescan  to  put  out,  cf.  Skr.  dhusara  dust-colored.  Cf.  Gr.  Ovta  I  storm,  Skr.  dhu 
to  shake,  storm,  dhvas  to  disperse,  splash. 

72.  V  DHiivo  I  flow,  run. 

E.  dew,  dewy,  dew,  v.  rz  AS.  dedw,  n.,  G.  than,  n.,  thauig,  adj.,  thauen,  v. :  cf. 
Gr.  6€fii>  I  run,  fut.  Oevc-onat,  Skr.  dhdvati  it  runs,  streams,  dhauti  aource. 

73.  V  DIIRAGHO  to  draw  (bear). 

E.  draw,  drew,  drawn  =  AS.  dragan,  G.  tragen,  trvg ;  E.  dray,  drag,  dragged, 
draught  (rz  dra/t)  —  AS.  droht ;  E.  draggle,  drail,  dredge,  droger,  drogher,  drabble 
(=  draggle),  drabble-ta.i\  {=draggle-t&\\):  cf.  Skr.  dhraj,  dhrdjati  to  glide,  pass, 
go,  dlirfiji  a  passing,  going. 

74.  DIIVilNO,  DHUN:fcY6,  I  souud. 

E.  dun,  dunned,  din,  dinned  =  AS.  dyn,  n.,  dynnan,  v.,  OS.  dunjan,  Bkr.  dhv&nati 
it  sounds,  dhundyati  it  roars. 

75.  V  PA  to  protect. 

E.  father  —  Goth,  fadar,  Skr.  piVt^ir;  E.  food,  n.,/eed,  fed,  v.  =  Goth,  fodjan,  v.; 
F..  faster  =z  ONorse  fOstr;  E.  fodder,  father,  f udder,  fur  =  Q.  fuller,  u.,  fUtterti 
to  feed  :  cf.  L.  pasco  I  feed,  ;>("ibulum  food,  Skr.  pa,  pfiti,  to  protect. 

76.  V  PfcTo  I  fly. 

E.  feather  =  Skr.  pdtra^  G.  feder  :  cf.  Gr.  wTepoc,  akin  to  n-e'rojuat  I  fly,  Skr.  p&» 
tdmi  I  fly. 
77-  V  nfcDo  I  go,  fall. 

E.  fet,  fetch,  y.  ^X^.fctian;  E. /f^y?^  attack,  ft,  fitter,  fitted,  fetter  =  Sina. 
vezzer;  E./r/lock,  cf.  G.  frssel  fetter,  pa.stern,  Gr.  jrtSrf  ft-tter,  L.  pedira  ;  E.foot, 
feet,  cf.  L.  pes,  Gr.  ttovs,  Skr.  pdd,  foot ;  cf.  Skr.  ;)«</,  pddyate,  to  go,  fall. 

78.  V  ffeRo  to  go,  go  across. 

V.fare,  v.  rr  G.fahren;  E.  /fffr,  /cfr^,  companion  =  AS. /era .'  cf.  G.  g^fahrte; 
T..  ferry  —  Q.  fiihre ;  K.  ferry,  v.  —  G.fergen;  T..  firth  (=  frith)  =  0:^oraefJorSr; 
E.  /or/A,  /«r</,  v.  —  G.  /»r(A,  n.,  furthcn,  v.  Cf.  Gr.  Trepaw  I  pass,  cross,  jrdpos  a 
ford,  way,  L.  porta  a  gate,  portarc  to  carry,  Skr.  par,  piparmi,  to  go  across. 

79.  V  rfcRUo  I  fart. 

E.  fart,  n.,  fart,  v.  =  OHG.  virzu,  Lith.  perdtu,  Gr.  jrepSo^at,  Skr.  ptirtf,  pAr- 
dati',  to  fart. 

80.  V   I'fcLA,  PI.A,  to  fill. 

E.  /«;;  =  Lith.  pi/H'z.-;,  OSlav.  pffijiS  full ;  E.  fill,  v.  —  AS.  fyllan,  0.  fUlten; 
Vl.fiow  —  ONorse  fiba  ;  E.  fiood  —  Goth,  fiiidus,  G.  fiuth:  cf.  L.  )m;>/.^rc  to  flII, 
Gr.  iritin\rifjLi  1  fill,  fut.  TrA^ffu),  Skr.  ;)ar,  ptparmi,  to  fill.  Teutonic  y/(3  rr  {p)la 
in  Irittli  M;i  full,  and  Skr.  ;j(ir  in;>r(r-na  full. 

81.  V  J''i  PiVATI,  to  hato. 

V.finid  :  Goth,  fijanda  ennmy,  G.  feind;  K.  /oe,  old  pi.  /one  =  AS.  /a,  Goth. 
/aiVin  to  blamu  :  cf.  Skr.  piyati  ho  ruvilea,  mocka. 
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82.  V  pO,  Puyati,  torot. 

^.  foul  J  Jiic  J  Jillh  :rz  Qoth.  fuls  foul :  cf.  C  /aul,  Vith.  puti  to  rot,  L.  pus  puB,puteo 
to  stiuk,  Gr.  ttu'os  pus^  nv6m  to  rot,  Skr.  pUj  puyatiy  to  rot,  stink. 

83.  V  PR'  to  love. 

E.  friend  =  Goth,  frijonds,  O.  frennd,  p.  pr.  of  Gotli./nyon  to  love,  from  Skr. 
priy&  dear  ;  E.  -/ret/  (as  hi  Al/red,  i'Vcc/erick)  =  G.  friede  peace  :  cf.  OBlav.  prijaj/j 
I  care  for,  prijatell  friend,  Skr,  pri  to  love. 

84.  V  Pl£:v6  to  spring,  awim. 

E.  flume  cornea  from  a  form  flu  equivalent  to  p/«,  cf.  y?am  =  AS.  fle&m  flight ; 
E.  flusht  cf.  OHG.  flusc  loose,  like  LG.  fluderig;  E.  /?.v,  /eu',  flown  —  AS.  fledguJi, 
G.  fliegen;  E.  flue,  fluff  =r  Lith.  plukas  down  ;  E.yiy,  n.  i:=  AS.  fledge,  G.  flicge  ; 
E.  fledge  (znflidge)  —  Q.flugge,  flack  ;  E.  flicker,  v.  —  X^.  fluccerian  ;  E.  fly,  v.  — 
G.  fliehen  ;  E.  /ee,  yfi^/i/,  flighty  =  G.  y^«7(/,  n.,flac/ttifj,  adj. ;  E.  y/e«  =  MHG. 
W5cA,  G.  y/oA  (from  flauhi,  flu  ~  Skr.  ;j/k  to  Bprinp) ;  E.  //*f ^  y/oa^  yio/f ,  flit, 
flutter^  flitter,  cf.  G.  fliessen  to  flow,  y/w^^e  a  fleet,  flott  afloat.  Cf.  Gr.  n-Ae>ui  I 
sail,  L.  pluo  to  rain,  Skr.  plu,  pldvate,  to  awim,  pru  to  fly,  hasten  (spring). 
8&.  V  BiiA  to  shine. 

E.  b(dd  (OE.  bnllid)  —  AS.  b^l  brightness  :  cf.  Gr.  (^aAdc  shininp,  Lith.  balU  to  be 
white,  OSlav.  belu  white;  E.  bare,  a.  =  OHG.  bum,  Litli.  bnsas  barefoot,  OSlav. 
basic  (properly,  blank)  :  cf.  Skr.  bhas  to  sliine  ;  E.  bend  —  Gotli.  bandwa  a.  sign,  Gr. 
«^otca>  I  show.     Cf.  Skr.  bha,  bhfiti,  to  shine. 

86.  V  BHA,  BIIAN.  to  speak. 

E.  ban,  to  ban,  banned  =z  G.  banv,  n.,  bannen,  v. ;  E.  boon,  cf.  L.  af/aniae  chatter, 
Skr.  bhaji,  bh&nati,  to  sound,  L.  farl  to  speak,  Gr.  ^i)fj.i  I  say. 

87.  V   BIIEIDO,  BHINilDIVII,  Isplit. 

E.  bite,  bate,  bitten  =^  ONorse  blta  (to  split,  which  meaning  appears  in  janib'tir 
iron-cleaver),  G.  beisse}i  to  bite  ;  E.  bit,  bitter,  bitts,  bait:  cf.  L.  flndo  I  cleave,  Skr. 
bhid,  bhinddmi,  hhettum,  to  cleave. 

88.  V  Bll£:UGHO  I  bend. 

E.  boxc,  bough,  bought,  n.,  bight  =  Goth,  biugan  to  bend,  G.  iiV^en  .*  cf.  liith. 
bug-ti  to  be  afraid,  Gr.  </i(u'y(u  I  flee,  L.  fugio,  Skr.  bhuj  to  bend. 

89.  V  BIi&UDiioI  bid. 

E.  bode,  fovebode,  beadle  =z  Goth,  biudan  to  bid,G.  bieten,  Gr.  7rev'6o/iat,  TrvBd^rBai, 
to  leam,  Skr.  bOdhati  (to  awake),  to  observe. 

90.  V  BHENDHO  I  bind. 

E.  bind,  band,  bound  ^  Goth,  bindan,  v.,  G.  binden  ;  E.  binder,  band,  bond,  bundle 
■=.  G.  binder,  band,  bund,  biindel:  cf.  L.  in  oifendix,  oijendimentum,  knot,  Gr. 
ireiCTjua  a  cable  {=  n-eV^jua),  Trej-^epd?  father-in-law,  Skr.  badhntlti  he  binds. 

91.  V  BHtRA  to  hew,  bore. 

E.  bore,  boring,  borer  =z  G.  bohren,  v.,  L.  forare  {ferio  I  strike),  Gr.  (^updtj  I  plow, 
^apcTOf  a  part,  OSlav.  briti  to  shear  {brati  to  strike),  Skr.  hhrl,  bhrimiti,  to  cleave. 
With  E.  bar  a  barrier,  cf.  Lith.  ba7-as  division,  L.  forum  market  place, /oru/t  book- 
case, from  BiiERA  to  separate,  cut  off. 

92.  V  BH£ro  I  carry. 

E.  bear,  bare,  bore,  born  =  Goth,  bairan,  v.,  G.  gebaren  ;  E.  barn,  barley,  from 
bear,  bere,  barley  =  AS.  bere,  cf.  L.  far  spelt ;  E.  bird,  brid,  bred  zr.  AS.  bridd  ;  E. 
birth,  burden,  cf.  OSlav.  bera  I  carry,  Olr.  biur,  L.  fe7-o,  Gr.  i/jepw,  Skr.  bhdrdmi 
I  carry.  To  AS.  beran  to  raise  (LG.  6ore7i),  belong  E.  board,  border,  bore,  burl,  birl. 

93.  V  BHfiRU,  BHRU,  to  bubble,  boil. 

E.  barm  =  AS.  beorme,  cf.  L.  fermentum,  from  ferveo  I  boil  ;  E.  bre^r,  brewis, 
brose,  broth  r=  G.  brauen  to  brew  :  cf.  L.  liefrutum  must  boiled  down,  Gr.  ^pvrov 
beer;  also  probably  E.  beer  z=.  OHG.  pior  (for  brivorf),  and  E.  bread  =  OHG. 
prot  on  account  of  the  fermentation  of  leavened  bread  ;  E.  brown  ^  G.  braun  :  cf. 
Skr.  jarbhiirati  it  bubbles,  and  babhru  brown. 

94.  V  BH£;Rgo  I  shme. 

E.  bright  zz  AS.  beorht,  OHG.  peraht,  Goth,  brahw  augins  moment :  cf.  Skr.  bhrdg 
to  shine. 

95.  V  Bii^RZHo  I  raise,  assist. 

E.  berg,  bergh  zz  G.  berg,  OSlav.  hregtt  bank ;  E.  borough  a  town  =:  G.  bnrg  ;  E. 
borough  a  pledge,  borrow  rz  G.  biirge  security,  bxirgen  to  give  security,  borgen 
to  borrow;  E,  barroxv  a  hog  =  G.  fror^schwein,  akin  to  AS.  byrgian,  beorgnn,  to 
taste,  cf.  Gr.  iftippui  I  feed  ;  E.  bttry,  burial,  fr.  AS.  bergan,  in  the  meaning  of  the  G. 
verficr^en  to  hide ;  E.  brag,  bragged,  brangle,  brabble  ^  G.  prachen,  prangen,  to 
make  a  show,  brag,  cf.  Lith.  brangus  dear  ;  E.  brain  =  LG.  bregen,  cf.  Gr.  /3pe;^^ds 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  E.  brawl,  akin  to  MHG.  brogeln,  from  brogen  to  raise.  Cf. 
Skr.  bfhdnt  high,  barhish{ha  highest,  Zend  barezanh  height. 

96.  V  BHfeRSO  I  project,  stand  out. 

E.  bristle  =z  AS.  byrst,  G.  borsle:  cf.  OHG.  parren  to  project,  Skr.  bhrsh{i  spike, 
point. 

97.  V  Biifevo,  BHfcvA,  BHt",  to  become,  be,  dwell. 

E.  be,  been,  being  =  AS.  be6m  I  am,  Lith.  bu-ti  to  be,  OSlav.  byti,  L.  fiiam,  fui, 
fore,  Gr.  ^vvat,  Skr.  bhdvdmi  {:=  AS.  beSin);  E.  beam  ray  =  AS.  be&m  tree,  G. 
baum  :  the  change  of  signification  is  as  in  the  L.  radius  staff,  ray.  E.  bee  =z  AS. 
bed,  probably  named  from  its  building,  and  akin  to  AS.  buirnn  to  dwell :  cf.  Ij.  fa- 
vus  honeycomb,  fUctis  a  drone  ;  E.  bye  dwelling  ;  E.  build,  f r.  AS.  bold  a  building  ; 
E.  bower  ^  ONorse  bur,  G.  vogel6o«er  bird  cage,  akin  to  AS.  biiuan  to  dwell, 
OHG.  pUan,  G.  bauen  to  build,  to  till:  cf.  Skr.  bhuvana  dwelling. 

98.  V  bhl£:go  I  burn. 

E.  black  ~  OHG.  plah  fallow  ;  E.  blink,  blank^Q.  blinken,  v.,  blajik,  adj.,  akin 
to  Gr.  ^Ktyio  I  burn,  L,  flagrare  to  hum,  fulgur  liglitning,  Skr.  bhdrgns  splendor, 
bhraj  {■=  Zend  barUz)  to  shine  ;  E.  bleak  =  OHG.  pleihh  pale,  cf.  Lith.  bligsti  to 
ehinnner,  where  bhlig  seems  to  be  developed  from  BHLEQ. 

99.  V  ME  (m6d6)  to  measure. 

E.  mete  ^  Goth,  viitan,  G.  messen :  cf.  L.  modus  measure,  meditari  to  reflect, 
Gr.  fif&ofiai  I  think  on,  y.f&ifivo^  a  corn  measure,  akin  to  L.  ;;ittior  I  measure,  Skr. 
ma,  jnimdti,  to  measure. 

100.  V  MEI-,  MEITHO,  to  change,  exchange. 

E.  mad,  madder,  madden  zz  AS.  gemdd  *'  vanus,"  Goth,  maidjan  to  alter,  to  cor- 
rupt ;  E.  yeoman  =3  Goth,  gamains  common,  G.  gemein  ;  E.  mis-  "=.  AS.  miss;  G. 
miss- ;  E.  mw^s,  v.  rz  AS.  mission,  G.  xnissen,  akin  to  Goth,  missa-,  from  mrtsa-:  cf. 
OSlav.  mite  changeable,  Skr.  mithds  changing,  mithu  wrong. 

101.  V  ME1-,  MI-,  to  diminish. 

E.  mince  =  AS.  rnirisian,  akin  to  Goth,  rnins  less  =  L.  minus,  OSlav.  mXniJ : 
cf.  Gr.  utiiDv  less,  L.  minuo  I  lessen,  Skr.  mi,  mindti,  to  lessen. 

102.  V  MEIZHO  I  wet  =  L.  *'  raingo." 

E.  mist  —  ONorse  7uistr,  Goth.  7nalhstus  dung,  G.  mist,  akin  to  ONorse  mlga  to 


urinate  —  LG.  m'lgen  —  Skr.  mthati  he  urinates,  mih,  meghd,  fog,  cloud  :  cf.  L. 
viingo  to  urinate,  Gr.  o/xtxcw,  o/it\ATj  mist  (=  OSlav.  7n'igla  cloud). 

103.  V  MEp-,  MEZII-,  to  Ikj  abh)  or  strong. 

E.  inay,  viought,  7notc  =z  AS.  mag,  mrnhte,  mihle,  G.  mag,  mochte  ;  E.  maw  = 
AS.  maga,  G.  ma  gen  ;  K.  might,  n.  =  G.  macht,  OShiv.  moshti  might;  E.  maid 
n  Goth,  vutgaps,  G.  magd,  7navl ;  E.  may  a  maiden  =  AS.  77ia'y  :=  Goth,  mawi, 
fern,  of  inagu-s  boy;  E.  inuin  strength  =^  OHG.  magin,  G.  mein-;  E.  more,  mott 
=  Goth,  mats,  maists ;  E.  7na7in  =  Goth,  manags  =  OSlav.  mnogfi  many;  E. 
much  =z  ONorse  Tjifuk  =  Gr.  fiiya;  E.  muchel,  mickle  ■=.  Goth.  mikiU,  cf.  Gr. 
/xeyuAij,  fern.,  great :  cf.  L.  7nagnus  great,  7najor  greater,  Skr.  mdh  to  be  able,  mah^ 
great. 

104.  V  (MEN),  MfcMONA,  totliinkof. 

E.  mind  ^  AS.  mynd,  Goth,  munds,  Skr.  matt,  L,  mens;  E.  mean,  v.  zz  G.  mei- 
nen  ;  E.  man,  pi.  //icn  =:  G.  mann,  cf.  Skr.  md/ins  primitive  man:  cf.  Gr.  fx^vot 
force,  spirit,  temper,  ^.tfiova  I  wish  zz  Goth,  man  I  think,  Skr.  man,  mdnyate  to 
think. 
106.   V  MRYAf  I  die. 

E.  murder  :=.  Goth,  maurpr^  MHG.  morderOn,  v.,  akin  to.L.  morior  I  die,  Skr. 
mriy^  I  die. 
106.  V  MfcRZo  I  wander,  border. 

E.  marc,  mark,  march,  merk,  jnerke  ^  AS.  marc,  G.  mark  boundarj',  marke  a 
mark  :  cf.  L.  murgo  border,  Zend  vterezu  border,  akin  to  Gr.  6/xdpyta//it  I  wipe, 
Skr.  7na7'j,  m/irsh(i,  to  stroke,  to  wipe. 
107-  V  MfiLZO  1  milk. 

E.  milk  —  G.  milch,  akin  to  OHG.  melchan  to  milk  zz  Gr.  a/ieAyw  I  milk  :  cf.  L. 
7mdgeo,  Skr.  mm-j,  mffrsh{i,  to  stroke,  to  wipe. 

108.  V  MiiLDO  I  dissolve. 

E.  malt  zz  G.  inalz  ;  E.  melt,  moltm  ;  E.  milt  zr  G.  milz,  akin  to  Gr.  a/iaASi/i'iu  I 
crush,  Skr.  mj-d,  marmartti,  to  rub  in  pieces,  vifd  earth.  The  simple  MEL-  is  in 
E.  meal  zz  OHG.  7nelo,  7nelives,  G.  mehl ;  E.  mill  =  G-  miihle ;  E.  mull,  mullock, 
mulmul  :zz  LG.  mull  nibbiwh,  G.  ^emuhn,  Goth,  malan,  molj  to  grind,  L.  molo  I 
grind,  Gr.  ^ivAtj  a  mill,  /xu'AAw  zr  L.  molo, 

109.  V  JEUG-  to  yoke. 

E.  yoke  zz  Goth,  j'uk,  Gr.  ^vydc,  L,  jugum,  Skr.  yugd,  akin  to  L.  jungo  I  join, 
Gr.  ^euyta»/ii,  Skr.  yi/j,  yu7uikli,  to  yoke. 

110.  V  (^Ev),  Y^TAf,  to  rule  over,  to  possess. 

E.  owe,  ought  zz  AS.  dgan,  ahte,  to  liave,  Goth,  aigan,  OHG.  eigan  ;  E.  own  -zz 
OHG.  eican,  G.  eigen,  Skr.  If,  ic^,  to  rule  over,  possess,  tg  being  derived  from  a 
form  ya^  which  is  preserved  in  yd^as  glory,  wealth. 

111.  V  Jfeso  I  ferment,  boil. 

E.  yeast,  7jest  =  AS.  gist,  G.  gest,  from  OHG.  jesan  to  ferment,  G.  g'dhren  :  cf. 
Gr.  <^e'a»  I  boil,  Skr.  yas  to  boil. 

112.  V  RAS-  to  sound,  cry. 

E.  roar  =  AS.  7'xrian,  OHG.  rerai  to  bleat,  bellow,  LG.  rohren  to  cry,  Goth. 
razda  zz  ONorse  ro(/(Z  voice,  sound  :  cf.  Skr.  I'us,  I'ds,  to  sound,  cry. 

113.  V  RfiUDiio  I  redden. 

E.  red,  redde7i  zz  G.  roth,  adj.,  i-'nthen,  v. ;  E.  reddle  {=  ruddle)  zz  G.  r'vthel ;  E. 
rud,  rudd,  7-uddock,  ruddy,  7-ust  (=  G.  rost)  =  ONorse  rjoSa  to  redden,  AS.  reddaUf 
Gr.  cpeu^cj  I  redden:  cf.  L.  rubeo,  Skr.  rudhi7-a  red,  blood,  rohita  red. 

114.  V  RfiUPO  I  tear,  break. 

E.  refl^'e,  r^/^,  reaver,  ricver  zz  AS.  r€dfla7i  to  rob,  Goth,  biraubon,  G.  raiiben  ; 
E.  ro6, 7-obber^  robbery  =:  AS.  7-e6fan  to  break,  to  tear  apart,  ONorse  rjufa:  cf.  L. 
rumpo  I  break,  Skr.  ropa  liole,  lumpdnii  I  break- 

115.  V  Rfizo  =  L.  "rego." 

E.  reach,  raught,  rought  zz  AS.  recian,  G.  recken,  reckte;  E.  ract,  n.,  rack,  v.  = 
G.  recjt,n..  recken,  v.  ;  E.  ?<?'f/;  a  rubh  =;  LG.  rick;  E.  right  =:  G.  recA/,  L.  rectus, 
Zend  r«';^/ ;  cf.  L.  r^^^o  I  direct,  Gr.  opc'yw  I  reach,  Skr.  raj,  rnjAmif  to  extend. 
See  REZ  king,  V283. 

116.  V  REDiio  I  advise. 

E.  read,  rede  =  AS.  rxd  advice,  rxdan  to  advise,  consult,  OHG.  rat,  n.,  ra/an, 
v.,  Goth,  garetfoji,  v.,  G.  rath,  n.,  rathen,  v. ;  E.  nciti/e  =  AS.  riedelSj  G.  r'dthsel: 
cf.  Skr.  rddh  to  acconijilish. 

117.  V  REVO,  RUVO,  to  loose,  break  in  pieces. 

E.  ro(,  rotte7i  =  AS.  rotian,  v.,  G.  xerrotten  ;  E.  rf/,  retting,  rettery  =  LG. 
rotten,  v.,  akin  to  L.  ruo  I  fall,  Skr.  ruvdti  to  break  in  pieces. 

118.  RESO  I  run,  flow. 

E.  7-ace  zz  AS.  rits,  ONorse  rds  a  race,  i-asa  to  race,  G.  ra-<!en  to  rage  :  cf.  Gr.  tpatij 
I  pour  out,  eptut'w  I  rush,  L.  ros  dew,  OSlav.  rosu,  Skr.  rasd  fluid,  flood. 

119.  V  LfeiKO  I  leave. 

E.  loa7i  zz  AS.  litit,  OHG.  /c'/mn,  G.  ^eAn,  akin  to  Goth.leihwa  I  lend  zz  Gr.  AeiVw 
I  leave  ;  E.  leave,  left  =  AS.  litfan,  ONorse  leifa  ;  E.  lave,  n.  =  AS.  Idf^Gr.  Aoittot 
remaining;  E.  life,  pi.  lives  zz  AS.  /!/,  G.  leben:  cf.  L.  linquo,  liqui,  lictuui,  to 
leave.  Gr.  AetVw,  Airrerc,  AtAotTra,  Skr.  ric,  recati,  rindkti,  to  leave.  In  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  the  verb  was  originally  leihva,  Idihv,  libum,  libdns. 

120.  V  LEIGO  I  tremble,  skip. 

E.  lake,  v.  i.  =  Goth,  liikan  to  leap  for  joy  ;  E.  lay  a  song  =  MHG.  leich  song, 
akin  to  Gr.  eAfAt'C^  I  whirl,  shake,  Skr.  rej,  rejati,  to  shake,  tremble.  Also  E. 
Ii7np,  V.  (zz  MHG.  limpfen  to  limp)  probably  belongs  here. 

121.  V  Lfeiziio  I  lick. 

E.  lick  zz  AS.  liccian,  G.  lecken,  which  is  an  intensive  of  Goth,  hilaigon:  cf.  Gr. 
Aei'xw,  AixMow,  I  I'ck,  L.  lixigo,  Skr.  lih,  ifdhi,  to  lick. 

122.  V  LEUKO,  LEr^-o,  I  give  light. 

E.  light,  n.  zz  AS.  /faA^  G.  /fcA/;  E.  light,  v.  =  Goth.  Uuhtjan  to  give  Ught,  Gr. 
AevVo-oi  (for  AevKT;aj)  I  look  ;  E.  leme,  limn  =  AS.  ledma  light  z=  L.  lumen  ;  E. 
/ooHi  —  AS.  leomian:  cf.  L.  /«x  light,  lUceo  I  shine,  Gr.  Aeuxds  bright,  Aeiicrcrw  I 
look,  Skr.  rucate  to  shine,  nifo^  bright. 

123.  V  LfeuDHO  I  mount,  grow. 

E.  leoii  =  AS.  ledd,  MHG.  Hut,  Q.  leute  people  ;  also  E.  lad,  laddy,  ladkin.  lass  (for 
laddess),  lassie,  cf.  LG.  lut  girl ;  E.  lead  the  metal  =  BIHG.  /o^  G.  loth,  n.,  /o/A^n 
to  solder:  cf.  Goth,  liudan  to  grow,  Gr.  iKtvuotioi.  I  shall  go,  ^kvBov  I  ^went 
(properly,  to  moimt),  Zend  rud,  raodhaiti,  to  mount  up,  grow,  Skr.  ruh,  rohati, 
to  grow. 

124.  V  LfeUBHO  to  desire  eagerly. 

E.  lief,  leve,  leef,  dear  =z  G.  lieb  ;  E.  lere^  v.  t.,  belief,  believe  zz  G.  glauben  ;  E. 
leave,  n.  =  G.  \xxlaub,  erlaubeti  to  allow  ;  E.  love  =  AS.  loflan  to  praise,  G.  loben: 
cf.  Lith.  laup-se  praise,  Skr.  lubdhd  eager,  lObha  desire,  longing. 
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12B.  V  l6ng-o  to  spring,  advance,  succeed. 

E.  liglil  not  heavy  =  Goth,  leihls,  G.  leicht  (from  Unhls) ;  E.  long  —  G.  lang,  L. 
longus ;  E.  lung  =  G.  lunge,  of.  AS.  lungre  straightway  =  Gr.  eAa<f.pd9  liglit :  E. 
Umber  =  G.  lummer  (b  —  g);  E.  linger,  cf.  G.  lungern  to  idle  about,  akiu  to  MHG. 
lingen,  lang,  to  succeed,  G.  ge^i»^e« ;  cf.  Gr.  eAeyx*"  I  censure,  disprove,  prove, 
cAaxus  .small,  cAai^pds  light,  L.  /ei'w,  Skr.  Im'igh,  ramhj  to  spring,  hasten,  advance. 

126.  V  Lfivo  I  dissolve,  let  flow. 

E.  finic  a  viscous  substance  =r  AS.  Um,  G.  /eim,  n.,  leimen  to  glue  :  cf.  L.  lijiius 
slime,  /mere  to  besmear,  Skr.  rf,  Tiyati,  to  dissolve,  let  flow. 

127.  V  LEVA,  LU,  to  loose. 

Lengthened  by  5  in  E.  leese,  lose,  lost,  losel  (=  lorel),  loss ;  E.  //)osf  ^=  AS.  Zca^, 
G.  /05  ;  E.  fatherless  ::=  G.  vater/oi ;  cf.  L.  so/l'O  I  loose,  solutus  loosed,  Gr.  Auu 
I  loose,  Skr.  lu,  lunhti,  to  cut  off. 

128.  V  VAI  to  suffer. 

E.  woe  =^  AS.  tva,  Goth.  waH,  waja-merjan  to  blaspheme,  OHG.  u-e  !,  weird  woe, 
G.  wehe,  interj.,  weh,  n. ;  E.  woe,  adj.  =  Lett,  wahjsch  (=:  vajas) :  cf.  L.  i'ae .', 
Zend  7'oyn  miserable. 

129.  V  VAG-  to  cry,  sound. 

E.  weep,  wept  =i  AS.  wepnn,  Goth,  wdpjon  to  cry  out,  OHG.  leuo/im  :  cf.  Skr. 
t'(7^nu-s  sounding,  roaring. 

130.  V  VALGO  to  hasten. 

E.  walk,  cf.  Skr.  valg  to  spring,  gallop. 

131.  V  VE  to  blow. 

E.  wind  =  G.  wind,  L.  ventus  ;  E.  window  ;  E.  windg  =  G.  windig  ;  E.  icin- 
noH'  :=  AS.  windicifin ;  E.  winder  to  winnow,  akin  to  Goth,  winpjan  to  winnow, 
Goth,  waian,  waiwo,  to  blow,  MHG.  trsejen  =  Lith.  iv^'u  I  blow,  Gr.  dfTjfxt,  Skr. 
ra,  T'(i/r,  to  blow. 

132.  V  VEiGO  I  give  w.ay. 

E.  treak  =  G.  weich,  akin  to  OSax.  wikan  to  give  way,  OHG.  w'lchan,  G.  weichcn, 
Skr.  vij,  vijate. 

133.  V  VEID-,  perf.  voida,  vioyit:,  I.  we,  know. 

E.  I  irot  =  Goth,  irait,  Gr.  fotSa,  Skr.  rt(fa  ;  E.  ?re/,  wo/  ^=  G.  wissen,  wusste  ; 
E,  «'i7  =  G.  w-iVs,-  E.  witness,  wit,  v.,  cf.  Goth,  ivitnyi  to  know;  E.  wife,  n., 
«i/f ,  V.  :=  AS.  witan,  cf.  G.  venre/5en,  L.  f?(/eo  I  see,  1 7(/t  I  have  seen,  Gr.  folca 
I  know,  fi&fj.ev  we  know,  f  tSeif  to  see,  Skr.  i-^t/a  I  know,  vidmA  we  know. 

134.  V  VEGO  I  am  awake,  grow. 

E.  wake,  woke,  v.  i.  =  G.  wachen  ;  E.  wake,  waked,  v.  t.  =  G.  wecken  ;  E.  waken, 
v.,  watch,  n.,  watch,  v.,  cf.  AS.  wxcce  watch;  E.  wait,  akin  to  OHG.  icaht :  cf. 
L.  ri»7i7  awake,  \igeo  I  thrive,  I'^yeo  I  arouse,  Skr.  vaj  to  be  lively,  to  be  strong, 
ivija  strength.    Cf.  vfiKso. 

135.  V  vi:Kso  I  grow. 

E.  wai,  wex,  V.  =  Goth,  wahsjan  ;  E.  xrox,  woxen  =  G.  wuchs,  getrachsen  :  cf. 
Gr.  af  e'fw  I  increase,  strengthen,  Skr.  vaksh,  perf.  vavAksha,  to  grow  up,  to  become 
strong.    The  Goth,  wahsjan  comes  from  the  perf.,  Skr.  vavdksha. 

136.  V  VtZHO  I  move  —  L.  "  veho." 

E.  wag  =z  Goth,  irigs,  G.  weg  ;  E.  wight  z=  G.  w'?'c///  ;  E.  aught  =  AS.  aivuht ; 
E.  wey,  weigh  =i  G.  xc'dgen;  E.  wa???,  wagon  zr  G.  wogen  ;  E.  ?(vfre  =  Goth.  «t<7j, 
G.  wage  ;  E.  «-f7^,  wagged  =  AS.  wagian  ;  E.  wiggle,  waggle  =  LG.  waggeln,  from 
Teutonic  wigan,  wag,  wegtim  :  cf.  L.  I'cAo  I  convey,  Skr.  frtA,  laAgnu',  to  move. 

137.  V  VED-,  v?iD-,  to  wet. 

E.  water  zz  OHG,  wazar,  G.  wasser :  E.  wet,  adj.  :^  ONorse  ratr;  E.  winter  zz 
G.  winter;  also  E.  oHer  zz  Skr.  Kdca :  cf.  Gr.  iiiup  water,  L.  Kndu  wave,  Skr.  vad, 
un&tti,  to  wet. 

138.  V  VENO  to  desire,  win. 

E.  win,  winning,  wan,  won  zz  G.  gewinnen  ;  E.  7r(nsome  ^=  G.  «'0»j7?e3am  ;  AS. 
wynn  joy  =  OHG.  wunni,  G.  wonne;  E.  took  to  dwell,  wone,  woii/  =  G.  wohnen 
to  dwell,  gewohnl  wont :  cf.  Skr.  ran,  vdnati,  to  desire,  win. 

139.  V  v?isKii6  I  wish. 

From  vpsKHO  we  have  E.  wish,  n.,  wish,  v.  zzG.  tcanscA,  n.,  wiinschen,  v. :  cf. 
6kr.  vfinchati  he  wishes,  raiicha  wish:  vjsKHO  is  present  of  vfiNO  I  desire, 
V138.  From  VfiNO  come :  E.  jcfmhope  =  Goth,  rrans  lacking,  cf.  Goth,  wens 
hope,  G.  wahn  delusion  ;  E.  wane  zz  AS.  wanian  ;  E.  want,  v.  =  ONorse  vanta :  cf. 
Bkr.  and  lacking,  Gr.  evvit  bereaved. 

140.  V  VEN-tohurt. 

E.  wound,  n.  =  G.  wunde  ;  E.  wound,  v.  zz  G.  verwunden  ;  E.  Tcownrfvvort  =  G. 
ivundwUTZ:  cf.  Gr.  a/raw  I  infatuate,  ourdw  I  wound  (for  h-fvroM),  Skr.  vanati  to 
subdue,  ranw.?  enemy.    Cf.  VAI  to  suffer,  V128. 

141.  V  VtYO  I  wind. 

E.  wire  =r  AS.  wlr,  L.  ririae  armlets,  cf.  Gr.  f  rpit  rainbow ;  E.  with,  n.,  withe, 
cf.  L.  Ki/«  vine,  G.  weide  willow,  akin  to  L.  vieo  I  weave,  Skr.  vya,  vydyati,  to 
wind  about,  envelop. 

142.  V  VEKo  to  ward,  guard,  perceive. 

E.  ware,  a.uare  =  G.  gcwahr,  cf.  Gr.  opau  (fopaio)  I  see ;  E.  warn,  v.  =  O. 
women;  E.  warrsn,  warrant,  akin  to  Goth,  warjan  to  hinder ;  E.  icei/r,  ireiV,  cf. 
G.  fischtt'cAr .'  cf.  L.  t'er«r  I  fear.  Or.  f  opou  I  see,  Skr.  var,  vjnUti,  vpidli,  to  guard, 
ward  off. 

143.  V  vfeRToItum. 

E.  -ward,  e.  g.  afterward,  cf.  O.  vorwlirls  forward  ;  E.  weird  =  AS.  wyrd  fate  ; 
E.  Kor/A,  V.  zz  L.  i'«r/o,  lor/o,  I  turn,  Skr.  vart,  vdrtute,  to  turn. 

144.  V  vP:rg6,  vrn£gmi,  I  turn,  twist. 

E.  wrinkle  =  AS.  wrincle ;  E.  wrench  =  O.  rank  crookedness,  rdnke  intrigues; 
E.  wrench,  v.  zz  G.  renken,  ycrrenken  ;  also,  with  p  =  k,  E.  wron,  wrapped,  warp, 
T.  =  AS.  weorpan  to  throw,  G.  wcr/en  zz  OSlav.  rr7/7n  I  tlirow,  properly  "  torquro  :  " 
cl.  L.  rcrpo  1  turn,  Or.  FpiiiPa  I  turn  round,  fpiii^ot  a  spiimhig  top,  Skr.  rarj, 
vp}&kti,  to  turn. 
146.  V  VERZ-,  pros.  VRZYO,  I  effect. 

_  ,  E.  work,  n.  =  G.  wrrk  zz  Or.  fepyoi- ;  E.  i/wri,  v.,  wrought  =  A3,  wt/rcan,  Goth. 
Itaiiryan,  wnurhta  zz  Zend  verczyeimi  I  oftoct ;  E.  Wright,  aa  in  shipu'Wj/i/,  wheel- 
Wright  zz  Goth,  waurhts. 

146.  V  VELA,  VELU,  to  turn,  twist. 

E.  wa/e  =  A3,  w^/k,  Goth.  »/yi(«j  staff ;  E.  well,  v.  =  G.  wnhrn  to  welter ;  E. 
%pelter,  v.  zz  LG.  wottem  ;  E.  vwald,  v.,  cf.  G.  hewuhlen  to  woold,  G.  i/W//-  wave  — 
Uth.  tif/ni!,-  K.  word  zz  O.  ttoZ/r,  Litli.  vilna,  Skr.  iir(io  wool.  Cf.  L.  volvo  I  roll, 
Gr.  tlKvta  I  enfold,  Skr.  i-nr,  vp}6ti,  to  wind,  surround. 

147.  V  VEL.  to  undulate,  boil. 

K.  aatlow,  wallop,  walm,  cf.  OUO.  walm  boat,  SSr.  firmi  wave ;  E.  wcel  (zz  well, 


n.)  _  Goth,  watwjan  to  roll,  t/'iiton  to  boil.    V147  was  perhaps  originally  identical 
with  V146. 

148.  V  VKSO  I  dwell,  tarry. 

E.  was,  wast  (wert),  were  =z  Goth,  wisan,  was,  wesum,  G.  war,  ware,  gewaen, 
wesen  a  being,  essence,  cf.  Skr.  vas,  vdsali,  to  tarry,  to  pass  the  night.  To  this  last 
signification  we  are  perliaps  to  refer  E.  west,  western  =  G.  west  west,  as  the  place 
wliere  the  sim  goes  for  the  night. 

149.  V  VES,  ys  (AUS),  to  light  up,  become  day. 

E.  east,  eastern  zz  G.  ost  east,  ostem  Easter,  Lith.  ausz  day  breaks,  L.  aurora 
da^vn,  Gr.  auws,  17WS,  Skr.  ushds  dawn,  akin  to  vas,  uccfidti,  to  become  day,  light 
up.  The  European  AUS-  corresponds  to  the  Aryan  Us-,  both  coming  from  VS-,  a 
weakened  form  of  Viis-. 

150.  V  VESKO  I  wipe. 

E.  wash,  v.  —  G.  waschen,  not  to  be  separated  from  G.  rcisch  rag,  xcischcn  to  wipe : 
cf.  Skr.  pra-tntch  to  wipe  away  i^uTich  is  from  VJiSKHo). 
151  a.  V  SEIKO  I  pour  out. 

E.  Hcve  =  OHG.  sip,  genitive  sibes,  G.  sieb :  cf.  Gr.  '.(lai  to  sift,  Tpv'yoiiroi  strain- 
ing cloth,  akin  to  OHG.  sVian  to  strain,  sift,  G.  seihen  ;  E.  sift  =  AS.  si/tan,  LG. 
si/ten,  G.  sicliten;  E.  sile  =  LG.  sll,  n.,  sielen,  v. ;  E.  slg  urine,  cf.  G.  seigen  to 
filter,  strain  ;  here  belongs  also  E.  sea  =  Goth,  saiws  (from  saihvas),  akin  to  Skr. 
sic,  sificdli,  towet,  pour  out,  seka  a  wetting,  effusion. 
1516.  V  SEIKO  I  dry. 

E.  sew  to  drain  zz  AS.  sedn  to  strain,  filter,  OHG.  slhan,  G.  seihen,  and  yersiegen 
to  dry  up :  cf.  Zend  haecaya  to  dry  up,  hisku  dry.  V161 0  is  probably  a  develop- 
ment from  VlSl*?. 

152.  V  SEUso  I  dry. 

E.  sear,  sere,  a.,  sear,  v.  =  AS.  sedrinn,  OHG.  soren,  akin  to  Lith.  sausas  dry,  OSlav. 
suchu:  cf.  Gr.  ouot  dry,  Skr.  (ush,  riis/iyati,  to  dry,  (lishka  dry,  [iish-  standing 
for  sash-,  as  is  proved  by  Zend  hush  to  dry. 

153.  V  siziio  I  grasp,  subdue. 

E.  sail  zz  G.  segel,  n.,  segeln,  v. ;  E.  seward  =  OHG.  S!£nv.art,  from  sig  victory 
=  Goth,  sigis  zz  Skr.  sdhas  power,  akin  to  Gr.  lj(ia  I  hav«,  e(r;^o>'  I  had,  Skr.  sah, 
sdkate,  to  conquer,  subdue. 

154     V   SEDO  I  sit. 

E.  sit,  sat,  sillen=  OHG.  sizjan,  cf.  Goth,  silan  ;  E.  sen/ zz  AS.  seat,  set,  G. 
silz;  E.  8unse(,  se/-off  (=  oBset),  set,  v.,  setting  =  Goth,  saljan  to  set,  G.  se- 
Izen;  E.  sett  =  G.  satz ;  E.  settle,  n.  zz  Goth,  sitls,  G.  sessel,  cf.  L.  sella  (from 
»//«) ;  E.  settle,  V. ;  cf.  L.  sedeo  I  sit,  Gr.  eV"*"".  'f".  Skr.  iad,  jiiiu/i,  to  seat  one's 
self. 
156.  V  sfcLPO  I  glide. 

E.  salve  zz  AS.  seal/  ointment,  OHG.  salha,  Goth,  salhon  to  anoint,  G.  salbe,  n., 
salben,  v.,  akin  to  Gr.  oAin;  an  oil  flask,  e'An-o!  oil,  fat,  Skr.  sarpls  melted  butter, 
srprd  smooth  (rzGr.  AiTropos).  s4lp6  was  probably  originally  serpo,  cf.  Skr. 
sdrpdmi  I  creep  zz  Gr.  tpjrw,  L.  serpo. 

156.  V  sifivo  I  sew. 

E.  seu',  sewed  zz  AS.  scowian,  OHG.  siu-ian,  Goth,  iiiyan  ,•  E.  seam,  seamaier  = 
AS.  5e(57»  seam,  G.  sauin,  n.,  sdumen,  v. ;  cf.  L.  .jmo  I  sew,  Skr.  siv,  sivyati,  to  sew. 

157.  V  SKEI-  to  shine. 

E.  sheer  ~  AS.  sclr  bright,  Goth,  skeirs  clear,  OHG.  sclr,  6.  schier  sheer  j  E. 
shine  =  AS.  sclnan,  Gotli.  skeinan,  G.  scheinen  ;  E.  shimmer  z=  G.  schiimnem,  v., 
sehimmer,  a.,  akiu  to  AS.  jrclma  brightness :  cf.  Zend  khshaeta  light,  clear,  Skr. 
/■/i^a  to  appear  or  see. 

158.  V  SKEU-  to  cover. 

E.  sky  =r  OS.  skio  cloud,  sky;  E.  scum,  n.,  scMm,  v.,  scumming,  scumble,  skim, 
skimmed  zz  G.  schaum  foam,  schdujnen  to  foam,  aliin  to  Skr.  sfcu,  skundti,  to 
cover. 

159.  V  si'cfivo  to  hasten,  shoot. 

E.  shoot  —  G.  schiessen  ;  E.  sheet  =  AS.  seele,  seyte ;  E.  5/w/  zz  G.  schuss  ;  E. 
5CW/  zz  ONorse  skotc  projection,  MHG.  schiez  gable  side  of  a  building,  cf.  L.  cauda 
tail,  Goth,  skauls  border  of  a  g.armeut;  E.  shut,  shutting  ^  KS.  scyttan,  cf.  G. 
sehiilzen  to  protect ;  E.  shuttle  (=z  shittle)  zz  AS.  scedtel,  Dan.  skyttel,  cf.  G.  schiitz 
shuttle  ;  E.  skittles  =  skayles  ;  E.  skit,  skittish  ;  E.  scud  =  Dan.  jilyrfe  to  fly ;  E. 
shed,  shedding ^  OS.  skuddian  to  shake,  G.  schiitteii  to  pour,  shed.  The  simple  root 
(s)KU  is  in  the  Goth,  ski^wjan  to  go,  Skr.  cyu,  cydvate,  to  hasten,  Gr.  (reilo)  (^  «,;«u(i>) 
I  move. 

160.  V  SKfiUBiio  I  shove. 

E.  shove,  shoved,  cf.  AS.  scedfan,  Goth,  skiuban,  G.  sehicben  ;  E.  shovel  ^G. 
schau/el,  akin  to  Skr.  kshubh  to  begin  to  move. 

161.  V  slillEG,  SKIIAG,  to  move,  shake. 

E.  shake,  shook  zz  AS.  sceacan,  ONorse  skaka;  E.  ."shock,  n.,  shock,  v.  rz  OHG. 
5C0C,  n.,  MHG.  schocken,  v. ;  E.  shank  =r  AS.  scanca,  cf.  OHG.  scinko  sliin,  G. 
schinken  ham,  schenkel  thigli ;  E.  sk'ixik,  v.  zz  OHG.  scencan,  G.  schenken,  from 
sh/iuk  sliinbonc,  which  served  as  faucet  for  the  cask  ;  cf.  Skr.  khdja  turmoil, 
kliauj  to  limp,  like  ONorse  skakkr  limping. 

162.  V  SKiio  to  shade. 

E.  shade,  shadow  ^=  Goth,  skndas,  G.  schatte :  cf.  Gr.  o-Koros  darkness,  aKotdf 
dark,  cr«ia  shadow,  Skr.  chdyii  shade. 

163.  V  STA  to  stand. 

E.  stay,  V.  =:  OHG.  slen  ;  E.  stow,  stoAV  =  AS.  stdwan  ;  E.  staddle  zz  A3.  staSol  ; 
E.  stead  =  Goth,  slaps,  G.  s/n«,  s/(i«c,-  E.  steady  —  O.  i/c/i;;,-  E.  stud  =  AS.  j(o(f, 
OHG.  stuot,  G.  gestiit ;  from  this  comes  E.  steed  =z  G.  state  mare  ;  E.  ^/oo/  zz  G. 
stuhl ;  E,  stoom  ;  E.  stand,  v.,  stood  zz  Goth,  .^fajirffin,  OHG.  stantan,  stuont ;  E. 
5/(///,  n.,  .t/a/*",  v.,  to  make  water,  stell,  n.  zr  G.  s/a//  stall,  stallen  to  make  water, 
.^/(7/c  place  :  cf.  L.  .itare  to  stand,  Gr.  io-ttj/x'  I  stand,  Skr.  sthd  to  stand. 

164.  V  STEiQiio  I  mount. 

E.  stigli,  sty  =  AS.  sttge,  ONorse  stia,  OHO.  stlga,  Rvimstlgn  ;  E.  stair  •=  LG. 
sleiger  stop  ;  E.  .*/ee,  stey  zz  LG.  .•itige  ;  E.  .v/i7c  zz  AS.  stigil,  LG.  stegel ;  E.  5/»Tup 
-"  T  AS.  .^/(j^riip,  G.  sIrgroM  ;  K.  .v/rward  =:  AS.  stigeweavi,  fr.  Teutonic  st'iga  =z  Gr. 
<rTe(;^w  I  walk,  cf.  Skr.  stigh,  stighn6ti,  to  mount. 

165.  V  ST  ft  No  I  groan,  roar. 

E.  stank,  V.  zz  ONorse  stjanka,  akin  to  AS.  ge.itun  din,  stunian  to  make  a  din. 
Or.  vTttfiit  1  moan,  trrovo^  a  sigliiiig,  Skr.  Stan  to  roar. 

166.  V  STftRA,  STEKII  zz  L.  "  sternero." 

E.  stare  zr  Gotli.  aml-starian,  OHO.  staren,  G.  .^tarr  fixed,  slarren  to  stare  ;  E.  */crn, 
adj.  z=  AH.  Sterne,  sfyrne,  OHO.  stornini  to  he  astonislied,  cf.  L.  cotutfemare  to 
terrify  ;  E.  j/(t»,  u.  ^  A3,  steam,  cf.  Gr.  aTcipa  tlie  cutwater  of  a  sliip ;  E.  j/iV, 
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Stirred  :=  AS.  styrian^  OHO.  storran,  G.  slorrn  ;  E.  storvi  ~  G.  .?;«rm  ;  E.  start  :i  tail 
=  AS.  steort,  0.  i^crc,  cf.  Gr.  (rropOri  point ;  E.  start,  v.,  s((irtlc^  start-n\i  (=  up.v/a/^ 
=r  OE.  j/cr/e  to  start,  LG.  stortcn,  OHG.  stitrzian,  G.  durzcn,  to  hurl,  plunKR  :  cf.  L. 
sfcmo,  stratum^  to  strew,  spread  out,  Skr.  star,  stirifiti  (from  5^(4ri  —  stern),  to  strew. 
To  V  STfcRU  point :  E.  s^reu?  n:  Goth,  strairjan^  G.  stre.uen  ;  K.  a/n/w  =  OHG.  ^/rtJ, 
G.  «/roA,  Gr.  (TTopinfjiLi  I  strew,  oTpwtru*  I  shall  strew,  Skr.  starj  stpidti  to  strew. 

167.  V  st!-,  stia,  to  be  pressed  hard. 

E.  stone  —  G.  stein:  cf.  Gr.  tJTia  stone,  akin  to  Skr.  stijd  to  bo  pressed,  pra-j/7ma 
pressed  together,  ONorae  stint  struggle. 

168.  V  STU-,  STEU,  to  stand  fixed. 

E.  stow  z=  G.  stauen  ;  E.  steer^  v.  =  G.  steucr  rudder,  stenern  to  steer,  cf .  ONorae 
staurr  =  Gr.  oraupo?  stake ;  E.  steer  the  animal  =:  Goth.  stiuTy  G.  stier  bull ;  E. 
stun,  \.  =  AS.  stunian  to  make  a  din,  G.  slaunen  to  be  astonished  :  cf.  Gr.  aroa 
porch,  c-Toypo?  stake,  cttv'co  I  stiffen,  <ttvAos  pillar,  Skr.  st&vira  etroDg,  sthuma 
pillar,  sthura  bull. 
169-  V  SPE^YO  I  see,  spy. 

E.  spy—  OHG.  speho,  akin  to  spehon  to  watch,  G.  sp'dhen,  L.  specio  I  look, 
cons;)(fiV>  I  observe,  Skr.  prt^-ya;))*  I  see,  perf.  ya^spa^^  ;  E.  .?;»(7A(  woodpecker  = 
G.  specfit,  which  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  OHG.  spacht  noise. 
1.70a.  V  EPHE  to  stretch  out,  span. 

E.  span  space  1=  OHG.  spanna^  G.  spanne ;  E.  span  a  pair  =  G.  f^espann ;  E. 
spawn,  Prov.  E.  ipenc  =  AS.  sponw  »*ubera; "  E.  spane,  v.,  .?pm,  i/xm,  j/)?m  =  G. 
spinnen  ;  E.  spindle^  spill,  n.  =  G.  spindel  spindle,  spill  capstan  ;  E.  spoon,  span, 
cf.  Gr.  crt^Tji/  wedge ;  E.  spile  —  LG.  spile,  G.  .fpei7  ;  E.  spil  —  MHG.  spiz,  akin  to 
Skr.  5;)Aj/a  chip;  E.  spoke,  n.  =OHG.  speihha,  G.  speiche,  cf.  Skr.  j/ifti*?!  hip,  G. 
arm^pf  (W(c  main  bone  of  the  arm,  Cf.  Skr.  sphd,  iu  sphana  increasing,  sphird  fat. 
170  6.  V  SPUE,  SPIIYE,  to  thrive,  come  forward. 

E.  speed,  sped,  speedy  =  AS.  sped,  spedan,  spedig,  OHG.  spnot  speed,  fr.  spe  = 
Lith.  spHi,  OSlav.  speti  to  succeed,  Gr.  t^edvot  I  come  first  =  Zend  ^panvami,  Skr. 
sphd,  sphe,  to  thrive. 

171.  V  sPHicRA  to  resist,  strike  out  behind. 

E.  spar,  II.,  spar,  v.,  sparring  =  G.  sparreaspar,  sich  ipcrrcn  to  resist ;  E.  spoor, 
spere,  v.,  speer  =.  G.  5;«/r  track,  spiiren  to  trace  ;  E.  spur,  n.,  5pi;r,  v.,  spurring  = 
OHG.  i/joro  spur,  G.  sporyi,  pi.  s/jorf?;  /  E.  spurn,  v.,  cf.  L.  spemere,  properly,  to 
push  away  with  the  foot,  ON.  spimn,  spam,  to  kick  backwards  :  cf.  Gr.  Gnaipm  I 
gasp,  doTraipto  I  gasp  or  struggle,  a^vpov  ankle,  Skr.  sphur,  sphurdti  to  flounder, 
apasp/iwra  kicking,  Zend  ^par,  ^paraiti,  to  trample,  to  struggle. 

172.  V  SNfelGHETl  it  snows. 

E.  snon;  n.  =  Goth,  snaiivs,  OSlav.  snega,  G.  schnee,  akin  to  OHG.  snlwit  it 
snows,  Lith.  snig-ti  to  enow,  L.  nzniyti  it  snows,  nix  snow,  pi.  nives,  Gr.  vet^et 
it  snows,  Zend  ^naezhenti  it  snows. 

173.  V  sMfcYOlsmile. 

E.  5mi7e  — MHG.  smielen:  cf.  MHG.  smieren  to  smile,  akin  to  Gr.  ftet-Stau  I 
smile,  Skr.  smi,  sm&yatH,  to  smile. 

174.  V  sRfcvo  I  flow. 

E.  stream  =  OHG.  strain,  G.  slrom,  from  5/r«  i=  srii  iu  Gr.  pe'fcu  (for  srevv)  z=. 
Skr.  sr&vdmi  I  flow. 
175-  V  SVADAI I  take  pleasure,  relish. 

E.  sweet  (sote,  soofe)  =^  OS.  swoti,  OHG.  sivuazi,  stiost,  G.  ^ii^.'; ;  cf.  L.  svavis 
(from  snadV'is),  Gr.  i^Suj  =:Skr.  5ratZws  sweet,  akin  to  ^yarfe  I  take  pler\sure  :  cf. 
Gr.  ai'Sdvio  I  please,  etc. 

176.  V  svEP-  to  sleep. 

OE.  sweven  a  dream  =  AS.  sivefn  sleep,  MHG.  entsiceben  to  make  sleepy,  akin  to 
L.  somnns  sleep,  somnium  dream,  Gr.  ijirvo-;  sleep,  ei'iiTri'coi'  dream,  Skr.  svupna 
sleep,  and  L.  sop'ire  to  put  to  sleep,  Skr.  svap,  svapiti  to  sleep. 

177.  V  sviiRO  I  apeak,  sound. 

E.  swear,  v.  :ii  G.  schworen,  properly,  to  speak  ;  cf.  E.  ansicer  =  ONorse  svar 
answer,  akin  to  Skr.  si'fir,  si'drati,  to  praise,  resound ;  E.  swarjn  =.  G.  schwa7'm, 
n.,  scliiriinnen,  v.  ;  E.  swirl  =  G.  schwirren,  surren,  to  whir,  buzz  :  cf.  L.  susurrus 
a  humming,  surex  a  shrew  mouse  n:  Gr.  vpa^. 

178.  V  sviDio  I  sweat. 

E.  sn-eat,  n.,  siveat,  v.,  swet,  swot  =  OHG.  su'eiz,  n.,  swizjan,  v. :  cf.  L.  sudor 
Bweat,  sudare  to  sweat,  Gr.  ISm  I  sweat,  tSoj  sweat,  Skr.  svid,  svidyati,  to  sweat, 
svtda  sweat. 

II.    PRONOMINAL  ROOTS. 

179.  V  Ezo  L 

E.  /  =  OS.  ek,  Goth,  ik,  ONorse  ek,  G.  icfi :  cf.  Lith.  asz,  older  esz,  OSlav.  jazTi, 
Gr.  iyia,  L.  ego;  the  East  Aryan  forms,  Skr.  aham,  Zend  azern,  rest  on  the  ground 
formEZHOM. 

180.  V  ONO-s  that,  in  ONTER03  other. 

E.  other  ^  AS.  o^er,  Goth,  anpar,  G.  miderer:  cf.  Lith.  (7n?r(75,  OSlav.  vTttoryj 
the  other,  Skr.  Aniara  the  other.  From  ONO-s,  that,  come  :  Lith.  ana-s  r=  OSlav. 
07iTt  that;  Skr.  a7ia,  which  is  used  to  form  certain  cases  of  iddm;  L.  ollus  (for 
onulus). 

181.  V  IS  m.,  EVA  /.,  ID  n.,  the,  that. 

E.  it  r=  Goth,  ita,  G.  es  {esz),  fr.  Goth,  is,  ita,  G.  er,  es,  L.  w,  ea,  id,  Skr. 
aydm,  iydm,  iddm,  this. 

182.  V  Kos  m.,  KA  /.,  KOD  n.,  who,  what,  which. 

E.  udio,  what  i=  Goth,  hicas,  hwo,  hwa,  G.  xver,  was,  Lith.  kas,  ka,  Gr.  fcd-flej'  whence 
(=:  noOev),  L.  gwi,  (/j/ae,  fjuod,  who,  which,  what,  Skr.  kas,  ka,  kad  ;  E.  whether  ^ 
Goth,  hwapar,  Lith.  katras,  Skr.  katard  which  (of  two) ;  E.  i/'At/  =  Goth,  /or*,  Gr. 
■Tret ;  E.  which  =  Goth,  hwi-leiks,  G.  we^c/i  ;  E.  wAcn  =  ONorse  hrana,  G.  wcrnn  ; 
E.  where  =  Goth.  Aicar :  cf.  L.  cut  (older  quor)  why,  Skr.  kar  in  kdr-ki  when ;  E. 
Aou'  :=  AS.  hied  rz  Goth.  kwe. 
183-  V  fis  this. 

E.  he,  him  =z  OS.  he,  hi,  nom.,  Goth,  ^ma  ace,  himma  dat. :  cf.  Lith.  szis  this, 
OSlav.  sT,  Gr.  ewet  there,  iteti-os  that,  L.  -ce,  cis  on  this  side,  citra.  In  the  East 
Aryan  branch,  possibly  by  chance,  no  examples  are  to  be  cited.  With  E.  hither, 
cf.  Goth,  hidre,  L.  citra  on  this  side,  citerior,  adj. 

184.  V  TOD  that,  originally  SO  m.,  sa  /.,  tod  n. 

E.  that  =z  Goth.  5a,  so,  pata  zzz  Skr.  sa,  sd,  tad  ;  E.  though  =r  AS.  /"fiiA,  G.  docA, 
from  pa  and  «A  =  L.  que,  Gr.  re,  Skr.  ca;  E.  Mere  r=  Goth./jor,  cf.  Skr.  ^ar-hi 
then. 

185.  V  TU  {from  Tfcvo)  thou. 

E.  thou,  thine,  thee  —  Goth,  pu  thou,  peina  thy,  G.  du  thou,  (fern  thy  :  cf.  Lith. 


iu  thou,  OSlav.  ///,  Gr.  tv,  cni,  L.  tU,  Skr.  fuam,  Zend  (Stti  thou.    From  Tfevo,  cf. 
Skr.  tava  gen.  =  Gr.  Ttfo,  etc. 

186.  V  n6-s  nom.  pi.  ;  no  worn,  dual ;  Nos,  enclitic  i^S  we,  iw. 

E.  ws  ^  Goth.  «nm  dat.,  vns  act-. ;  E.  our  :=.  G.  unxer.  Uns  =  IS'S  =i  Gr.  o^-  in 
afifit*;,  rjfieU,  Skr.  «j  in  asindd  abl.  pi.,  nsinndiyaa  our.  l^s  is  the  weakest  form  of 
NOH,  wJiich  occurs  in  Skr.  nas,  ace,  gen.,  dat.  The  strongest  fonn,  NO,  occurs  in 
Gr.  vo>  we  two,  L.  nOs  we,  us,  nobis  to  us. 

187.  V  ME  ace,  me. 

E.  7/)!?,  mine  ~  Goth,  mik  me,  rnf«  to  me,  meina  my,  G.  mick  me,  mtr  to  me, 
mein  my ;  (Goth.  mi-A  =  Or.  i-fii-yt) :  cf.  Gr.  jne,  e^e,  me,  L,  me,  Skr.  wj,  mam, 
ace,  mahyani  dat.,  mama  gen. 

188.  V  VE-  that,  this. 

E.  yon,  yond,  yonder  :=  Goth,  jaind  there,  jalnnr,  jain-s,  that,  G.  jfner.  To 
Y'E-  in  the  meaning  "this"  belongs  E.  yea  =  AS.  gna,  Gotli.  &  G.jd  ■=.  Gr.  ^  ;  alfto 
E.  yes,  properly  "so."  Cf.  Lith.  jis,  jo,  pron.,  OSlav.  i,  ja,  je,  that,  Gr.  6t 
who,  whicli  izLJos;  cf.  Skr.  ya  who,  which  (originally  demonstrative). 

189.  V  ^^^  you,  2d  pers.  pi. 

E.  yov,  ye,  your,  yonrszr.Goth.jns  xvom.,izvis  2kcc.  &.*i3X.,izvar  yc>\XT,G.ihT 
noui.,  you,  euer  your,  Lith.  jus  you,  Skr.  yUyam  nom.,  you ;  yusmi  appears  in  Gr. 
v/i/xe,  vfieU,  you,  Skr.  yushuidd  abl.  pi. 

190.  V  v]5:yes  we. 

E.  we  =  Goth,  iveis,  G.  wir :  cf.  OSlav.  ve  we  two,  Skr.  vuyam  we.  The  base  ia 
VE,  cf.  Skr.  vdm  nom.  dual. 

191.  V  so,  s.\,  the  ;  soMO-s  the  same  ;  som^-s  some  one. 

Goth,  sn  m.,  so  f.,  the,  that  =  Skr.  sa,  sd,  the.  E.  savte  ■=.  ONorae  samr  =  Gr. 
o/Aos  =:  Skr.  savia-s  the  same ;  E.  some  =  Goth,  sumai,  cf.  Gr.  a.fj.68ev  froro  some- 
where, Skr.  samd  every  ;  E.  seem,  ^'.,  akin  to  ONorse  soemr  becoming,  fit,  from 
soma  the  same  1:1  Zend  hdma. 

192.  V  svE  own,  self. 

E.  so  zz:  AS.  sicd,  Goth,  swe  as,  G.  '-o  so ;  E.  .sf/rA  =  G.  so/cA  ;  cf.  L.  sui  of  him- 
self, suus  his,  Gr.  fot  to  himself,  p  ace,  himself,  fds  hia,  Skr.  sva  own.  From 
SEVO,  cf.  L.  sovos  ^  snus,  Gr.  €^6?  l.is. 

193.  Of  pronominal  origin  is  also  E.  now  :  cf.  G.  nu,  7inn,  Lith.  nu,  OSlav.  nyne,  L 
mini  an  interrogative  particle,  nunc  now,  Gr.  vy,  vvu,  Skr.  7iw.  The  word  goes 
back  to  the  pronoun  NE  tliis,  and  designates  the  present  time  as  "here,"  just  aa 
time  is  elsewhere  designated  as  place. 

Also  NE  not,  in  E.  no,  none  =z  L.  ne,  non,  not,  Gr.  vtj-,  Skr.  na.  Weakened  to  y, 
it  occurs  in  E.  un-,  Goth,  un-,  L.  in-,  Gr.  a-,  av-  =  Skr.  a-,  an-,  and  may  be  origi- 
nally pronominal.  "  Here  good  "  can  mean  *'  not  good,"  namely,  good  there  where 
good  is  not. 

III.     PREPOSITIONAL  ROOTS. 

194.  V  APO  from,  off. 

E.  0/7;  aft,  after,  eft  =  Goth,  af-  off,  G.  06 .-  cf .  Gr.  ano,  L.  ah,  Skr.  &  Zend 
apa;  E.  after,  cf.  Gr.  an-wTepa)  farther  off,  OPers.  opatara  the  farther,  other. 
195-  V  ANA  on. 

E.  on  =  Goth.  a7ia,  G.  an,  Gr.  ai-d,  Zend  ana :  Skr.  a  la  the  weak  form  of  ana 
aa  Skr.  dti  duck  ia  of  ajiati  (=  L.  aiias). 

196.  V  ANTI  against. 

E.  a/iawer  ==  ONorse  anrf-svnr,  Goth,  anda-,  and-,  against,  G.  an^worten  to  an- 
swer, entgegen  agaiust :  cf.  Gr.  ayri,  L.  ante  before,  Skr.  anti  against,  Gr.  auTO/jLoi, 
I  meet. 

197.  V  ENr,  EN,  in. 

E.  in  —  Gotli.,  OHG.,  &  G.  in,  Gr.  iui,  iv,  L.  in,  cf.  Skr.  ni  (from  dni). 

198.  V  UD  out. 

E.  ou(  =  Goth.  &0S.  ut,  OHG.  uz,  G.  aus ;  E.  hut,  cf.  LG.  hnten  from  hi-utm: 
cf.  Goth,  dtana  outside  ;  E.  vtfer,  7//most,  uttermost  —  G.  dussem  to  utter  :  cf.  Gr. 
vCTTepos  latter,  lioraTOS  last,  Skr.  iid  out. 

199.  V  IJPO  over,  under,  UPfiRl  over. 

E.  above  =  a-he-oven  =  OS.  obhana  from  above,  OHG.  obana,  akin  to  Goth.  «/ 
under  =  Gr.  vtto  =  Skr.  &  Zeud  vpa  to,  over,  under;  E.  oier  =  Goth,  vfar,  G. 
iiber,  Gr.  vn-ep,  Skr.  updri. 

200.  V  DO  to. 

E.  to  =  OHG-  zuo,  ze,  zi:  cf.  Gr.  (■^/LieVepoi'-)5w,  (fio/iOf-JSc  homeward,  Zend 
vaei;men-rfa  to  the  house,  Lith.  do,  da,  to,  OSlav.  da,  do,  to. 

201.  V   NE,   NEI,   down:   NITERAM,    I^DIIEROS. 

E.  nether  zz:  OHG.  Hu/ar,  adv.,  down,  G.  nieder:  cf.  Skr.  nzVoram,  adv.,  down- 
wards ;  E.  wider  zz  Goth.  Jindar  =  itdhero  =  L.  vtfra  below,  inferior  lower,  in- 
jimus  lowest,  Skr.  adhara  lower,  adhama  lowest,  fr.  Skr.  adhas  below.  Cf-  Skr. 
7a'  down,  Gr.  veii:6<>  fallow  land. 

202.  V  P-^RA»  pXroi,  before. 

E.  for  =  Goth,  fadra  before  =:  Gr.  irapd  beside,  -napoi-Bev  before,  cf.  Skr.  purd 
formerly,  pare  later  ;  E.  from,  cf.  Lith.  pirm  before,  Goth,  fra-  =z  Gr.  Trpo  before, 
Skr.  pra. 

203.  V  BHI  by. 

E.  by,  be-  =  G.  bei,  be-,  cf.  Gr.  (oxeff--)*'-  ^Hl  ia  also  in  Gr.  ofi^i  around,  OHG. 
um6(,  Skr.  a.-bhi. 

IV.    NOUNAL  ROOTS. 

204.  V  AIERI  loc,  early  (properly,  "at  dawn"). 

E.  or  before,  yore,  of  yore,  ere,  early  =  Goth,  air  (from  ajer),  adv.,  early,  Gr. 
lipi.  i7epi05,  adj.,  early,  dpttrroi'  breakfast  (from  ajepitrrov),  Zend  a^/are  day.  AlfeRl 
is  from  EIMI  I  go  (V4). 

205.  V  AKSO-  axle. 

E.  ax,  axle,  axis  =  G.  achse,  Lith.  aszis,  OSlav.  osT,  L.  ffxw,  Gr.  afwi-,  Skr. 
<5A5Aa,  probably  from  Skr.  aj,  anj,  to  smear,  or  from  AZO  I  drive  (V2). 

206.  V  AZRO-S  field  (properly,  pasturage). 

E  acre  —  OHG.  ahhar  field,  G.  acker  =  L.  ager,  Gr.  aypo?,  Skr.  ajra  plain, 
field.     AZRO-S  is  from  Azo  I  drive  (V2),  as  G.  trift  pasture  from  treiben  to  drive. 

207.  V  ANATi-s,  ^•ATf-s,  duck. 

E.  gulatnid  =:  Icel.  gulund ;  E.  drake  (from  anrf-rake)  =  OHG.  entrehho,  G. 
enterich,  akin  to  ONorae  i'md  duck  =  OHG.  amtt,  L.  ami5,  gen.  ana^^,  Gr.  i^vtra. 
(for  fOTt-a,  I'dTi  =  Skr.  dti-s  a  water  fowl). 

208.  V  ANTO-s  end. 

E.  end.  u.  end,  v.,  enrfless  =:  Goth,  andeis  end,  G.  ende,  n.,  entfen,  v.,  eridloe 
endless,  Skr.  dnta  end.     Akin  to  Gr.  dcTofxat  I  meet. 
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209.  V  AYU,  AIVO-,  time. 

E.  aye  always  =  Goth,  aiw  ever;  E.  each,  from  a-lic  (from  a  =  Goth,  aiw  ever 
and  iTc  like)  =  G.  jeglich  every,  from  OHG.  eo  ever,  and  galih  like :  cf.  L.  aevum 
age,  eternity,  Gr.  alfti  always,  aXpiov  age,  Skr.  ayu-s  life,  time,  eva  course,  custom 
=  OS.  eua  custom,     ayu  belongs  coEfMI  I  go  (V4). 

210.  V  Avos  ore,  metal. 

E.  ore  =  Goth,  aiz^  OHG.  er,  G.  eren  (written  ehern)  brazen  :  cf.  L.  aes  metal, 
copper,  bronze,  a'enum  a  bronze  vessel,  deneui  of  bronze,  Skr.  ayas  metal,  iron. 

211.  V  ARMO-s  arm. 

E.  arm  —  Goth,  arm^y  G.  arm:  cf.  L.  armus  shoulder,  Zend  arema  arm.  ARMO-s 
is  probably  akin  to  Gr.  opapi'o-Kw  I  fit  together,  cf.  apfio^  shoulder  joint. 

212.  V  OK  eye. 

E.  eye  =  Goth,  augo^  G.  auge  :  augo  stands  for  ahv-go,  ahv  =z  ok  in  L.  omius, 
Gr.  baae  {=z  oicie)  the  two  eyes,  cf.  Skr.  dA-sAi,  aJcshdn,  eye.  ok  eye  is  akin  to  OK 
to  see  =  Gr.  oo-o-o^tat  I  see,  6n-wira  I  have  seen. 

213.  V  ovi-s  sheep. 

E.  eu-e  =  Goth,  flu'i-  in  awi-stT  sheepfold,  OHG.  ouwi  sheep,  ewe  =  Lith.  ovU, 
OSlav.  oi't-cT,  L.  oris,  Gr.  o/ri?,  Skr.  dvi  sheep.  This  belongs  probably  to  EVO  to 
clothe,  which  occurs  in  L.  induo  I  put  on,  exuo  I  strip  oflf,  Lith.  auti  to  clothe  the 
feet. 

214.  V   UKSflN,   he.  UKSKM,  (/(?/.   UKSNKI,  OX, 

E.  OX,  pi.  oxen  =  AS.  oxa,  Goth,  auhsa,  G.  ochse:  cf.  Cambrian  ych,  pi.  ychen, 
B.jtychen  (=  Oxford),  Skr.  ukshan  bull,  from  vaksh^  ukshdti^  to  moisten,  or  from 
vaksh  to  grow. 
216-  V  UDBOS  otter. 

E.  otter  —  G.  otter,  Lith.  iidra,  OSlav.  v-ydra,  Zend  ndra  otter  or  water  dog : 
cf.  Gr.  i;apos,  {i5po,  water  snake,  Skr.  udra,  m.,  crab  or  otter.  Properly,  UDROS  is 
an  abbreviation  of  a  compound  with  udro  water ;  cf.  Skr.  a,n-udra  waterless,  udra- 
jivin  living  in  water,  Gr.  cV-uSpi's  otter. 

216.  V  UDHAR  udder. 

E.  udder  =  OHG.  uter,  G-  enter,  L.  uber,  Gr.  ovBap,  Skr.  udhar. 

217.  V  KAlTU-s  appearance. 

E.  -hood  =  AS.  -had  —  G.  -heit  in  schonAeiV  beauty,  wahrAf  )7  truth,  akin  to  Goth. 
haidu-s  manner,  OHG.  heit  manner,  condition  —  Skr.  ketu-s  appearance,  form. 
KAITU-s  (or,  better,  KOITU-s?)  is  akin  to  Skr.  cit,  cctati,  to  perceive. 

218.  V  KEKLO-S  wheel. 

E.  wheel  =r  AS.  hweogol,  hueohl,  hwedl-,  ONorse  hjol,  Gr.  kvkXo%,  Skr.  cakrd. 

219.  V  K£RU  kettle. 

E.  ewer  —  AS.  hwer,  ONorse  hverr,  Olr.  coire  kettle,  Cambrian  peir  kettle,  pot, 
Skr.  cani. 

220.  V  KJOiMO-s  home. 

E.  home,  -ham  (in  proper  names),  hamlet,  cf.  Goth,  haims  village,  G.  heim,  adv., 
home,  heimafh,  n.,  home,  Lith.  k'ema-s  village,  Skr.  kshhna  dwelling,  rest,  from 
kshi  to  dwell  =  Gr.  Kti^tu  I  build,  found. 

221.  V  GEM-s  woman. 

E.  queen,  quean  =  Goth,  qen-s  wife,  Skr.  jani,  as  in  dvi-jani  having  two  wives, 
Zend  jreni  woman.     Not  connected  with  ZEN  to  produce. 
222-  V  GOLBiio-s  calf. 

E.  cal/=zG.  kalb:  cf.  Gr.  BfX<^C<:  womb,  5e'A<f>af  a  young  pig,  Skr.  gdrhha  womb, 
embryo,  apa-(7a?6Aa  miscarrying. 

223.  V  GOV  cow, 

E.  cow,  pi.  ky,  kine  =  AS.  cu,  pi.  gen.  cuna,  G.  kuh,  OSlav.  In  ^or-edo  horned 
cattle,  Lett,  guics,  Olr.  bo,  L.  bos,  Gr.  (Sovs,  ace.  ^Cjv,  Skr.  gau,  ace.  gam  (=  pHtv). 

224.  V  GHORMO-s  warm. 

E.  warm  :=  G.  warm,  Goth.  warmjan  to  warm,  L.  /ormus  warm,  Skr.  gharmd 
warmth,  heat.    From  GIIER-  to  glow  (V32).    The  Teutonic  warm  stands  for  gvarm 
from  European  ghvormo-s. 
226.  V  9APHO-S  hoof. 

E.  hoof  =  G.  hu/y  Skr.  ^npha,  Zend  j-o/a  hoof,  claw.  Its  origin  ia  quite  un- 
certam. 

226.  V  ^Aso  hare. 

E.  hare  ^  AS.  hara,  OHG.  haso,  G.  hase^  OPruas.  sasin-,  Skr.  fafa  for  casa. 

227.  V  f  ERD,  ^RD,  heart. 

E.  heart  =  AS.  heorte,  Goth,  hairto,  MHG.  herze,  G.  herze,  herz  :  cf.  Lith.  szJrdi^, 
OSlav.  sr1di-ce,  Gr.  Kpa&ia,  L.  cor,  rordis.  VRD  agrees  with  Skr.  h^d^  hfdaya,  heart. 
The  ground  form  is  perhaps  t'HERU. 

228.  V  <70IM-a  sharpness. 

E.  hone  =  ONorse  hein  whetstone,  cf.  Zend  rneni  top,  peak.  Akin  to  Skr. 
fa,  ^i^dti,  to  sharpen:  cf.  Gr.  xufoc  cone,  L.  catus  shrill,  sagacious  =  Skr.  f;ita 
sharp. 

229.  V  t^UON,  gen.  ?un6s,  dog. 

E.  hound  =  Goth,  hunds  dog,  G.  hund,  Lith.  szu,  gen.  szuns,  Gr.  kvuiv,  Kui'dt,  Skr. 
fta,  gen.  ^unas. 

230.  V  t^RVO-  homed. 

E.  hart  ■=.  AS.  heorot,  OHG.  hiruz^  G.  hirsch,  from  L.  cfrriw  =r  Gr.  KtpafOi 
horned,  Zend  frra  of  horn. 

231.  V  2ENU,  ZNU,  knee. 

E.  knee  zz  Goth,  kniu,  G.  Ant^,  L.  genu^  Gr.  yoi-u,  ffp<J-xKu  on  one's  knees,  Skr. 
jdnu,jriu,  knee,  Zend  zanva  nom.  pi. 

232.  V  ZE.Nu-S  chin,  jaw. 

¥..  chin  ==.  Goth,  kinnug  check,  G.  Kinn  cliin,  L.  p^na  cheek,  .^^nu-inus  of  the 
cheek,  Gr.  yrVvc  under  jaw,  cheek.     ZENli  agrees  with  Skr.  h/inu  jaw. 

233.  V  ZiIANH  goose. 

E.  yooAC,  pi.  geejse  =  G.  gnn.i,  pi.  g'dnse,  Lith.  *5.ti>,  gen.  pi.  igjri/,  L.  an«r  (for 
hanser),  Gr.  xfi"!  Doric  x^v,  pi.  x^f<c  =^  x^""**'  ^'"■*  h/ivtsa  goose,  swan. 

234.  V  ziiOLTOs:  zhi,t(58,  gold. 

E,  gold,  golden,  gild,  gilt  —  G.  gold,  golden,  vergiilden  to  gild,  Goth,  gulp  gold, 
OBlav.  zltito,  Skr.  ha{nkn,  cf.  hiraiyya  gold,  harUa  yellow.     ZHOLTOs  is  from  the 
verbal  root  which  occurs  in  Lith.  ielti  to  be  greeo  or  yellow  (V49). 
236.  V  ZIIJEH  yesterday. 

E.  yesterday  :=  Goth,  ^'^^radngis  to-morrow,  G.  geittern  yesterday,  ONorse  grcr, 
L.  heri,  hetlernus  ot  yesterday,  Or.  «x0«c  yesterday,  x^'f<»<  of  yesterday,  Skr.  hyat 
yenterday,  Zond  zytJ. 
236.  V  TELO  dfial,  hoard. 

E.  //n//  =  G.  */»>/«  board,  OBlav.  //o,  (Ho,  ground,  floor,  Skr.  tnla.  IVrhaps  from 
TELA  to  carry  '  VB5). 


237-  V  TjiNtfs   bin. 

E.  thin,  thinner  =  OHG.  dunni  thin,  G.  d'unn.  Teutonic  Punnja-s  arose  from 
Punnus  =  T^JNtJS.     Cf.  L.  tenuis^  Gr.  Tai-ofos  stretched,  Skr.  tanu  (for  tT^nu)  thin. 

238.  V  TRSDO,  TORSDO-,  thrush. 

E.  throstle  =  MHG.  drostel,  L.  turdela :  cf.  Lith.  strazda-s,  OPruss.  treste^ 
ONorse  proslr,  L.  turdus,  Gr.  o-rpoOfios  sparrow,  Skr.  tarda-s  a  certain  bird. 

239.  V    I>ENTS,  rfa^  D^TEI,  tooth. 

E.  tooth,  pi.  /ecf/i  —  Goth,  tunpus :  cf.  OHG.  £a7iJ,  G.  zahn^  L.  c/ens,  Gr.  65ous, 
Skr.  ditnt,  datka. 

240.  V   DEDRt',  DERDRU,  DEDRUKO-,  eruption. 

E.  tatter,  tetter  (also  dartars^  dander,  dandruff),  akin  to  OHG.  zUaroch  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  Skr.  dadru,  dardru,  dadruka,  eruption  on  the  skin,  itch.  Cf. 
also  Lith.  dederv-ink  herpes,  eruption.  From  the  intensive  of  DEE,  Gr.  ^iput 
I  flay  (V63). 

241.  V  1>EKU,  DREU,  DRU,  wood,  tree. 

E.  tree,  trough  —  Goth,  triu  tree,  piece  of  wood,  MHG.  troc^  gen.  iroges,  trough : 
cf.  Gr.  Sopv  beam,  spear,  SpOs  tree,  oak,  Skr.  ddru,  dru,  wood,  tree.  It  probably 
belongs  to  der^  to  cleave  (V63). 

242.  V   DORBHO-S,  drbhos,  turf. 

E.  turf—  LG.  torf  peat,  OHG.  zurba  turf  (G.  torf  is  from  LG.),  Skr.  darhha 
bunch  of  grass.    From  the  verbal  root  found  in  Skr.  darbh  to  i^-ind,  wrap. 

243.  V  D^JZHVA  tongue. 

E.  tongue  =  Goth,  tuggo,  OHG.  zu7tkd,  OL.  dingua,  L.  lingua  (cf.  OPruss. 
insuwis,  Lith.  t'e^uvis,  OSlav.  jezy-ka,  OPer.  izdva,  Zend  hizid,  hizu,  Skr.  jihv.hf 
juhd).    The  ground  form  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  Teutonic  and  Old  Latin. 

244.  V  dveus  (PATER),  gen.  div<5s,  name  of  the  highest  god. 

E.  Tuf^day  =  AS.  Tiwesdx^,  SIHG.  ziesizc  from  Tiiv  =  OHG.  Ziu  :  cf.  L.  Jdpv- 
ter,  Gr.  Zcvs  n-aTTjp,  gen.  Atfdy,  Skr.  Dyaushpiid,  gen.  Divas,  Zeus,  sky.  To  be 
derived  from  the  root  Div  (more  correctly  from  Di)  to  shine. 

245.  V  DHUGhXt^R  daughter. 

E.  daughter  =  G.  tockter,  Lith.  dukte,  OSlav.  dushti,  Gr.  dvya-Tt\p,  Skr.  duhildv. 
From  DHUGH  to  be  of  use  (V68),  as  e.  g.  E.  maid,  Goth,  magaps,  from  magaji  to 
be  strong. 

246.  V  DHUR,  DnuRA,door. 

E.  door  z=z  AS.  duni,  OHG.  turd,  G.  thur,  thor:  cf.  Lith.  dvaras  yard,  Qr.  Bvptk 
door,  L.  fores.     Skr.  dvara  yard,  dvdr,  dur,  door  agrees  with  dhvoro-s,  dhur. 

247.  V  PATER,  loc.  PATERI,  dut.  PATRfel,  father. 

E.  father  rr  Goth,  fadar,  G.  rater,  Olr.  athir,  L.  pater,  Gr.  Tranjp,  Skr.  pitat^ 
loc.  pildri,  dat.  pitr^.     It  is  derived  from  PA  to  protect  (V75). 

248.  V  PETRO-  feather, 

E.  feather  rr  G.  feder,  Gr.  nrepov,  Skr.  pdtra.  From  the  root  found  in  Gr.  ttcto- 
jLtat  I  fly  :=  Skr.  pat  to  fly. 

249.  V  PE^u  cattle. 

E.  f(e  ==  Goth,  faihu  cattle,  G.  rich,  L.  pecu,  Skr.  pd^-u,  pa^^.  In  the  mean- 
ing "posaeseion"  E.  fee  agrees  with  AS.feoh,  Goth,  faihu,  cf.  L.  pecUnia  prop- 
erty, money. 

250.  V  POD,  dat.  pod£i,  foot. 

'E.foot,  yhfeet  =  Goth,  futus,  MHG.  vuoz,  G.  fuss,  pi.  fUsse,  L.  pes,  Gr.  ttous, 
Skr.  pad.     It  belongs  to  FED  to  go  (V77). 

251.  V  BHAZHJ-S  shoulder  joint. 

E.  bough  =  OHG.  punc  shoulder  joint,  shoulder,  MHG.  buoc,  G.  bug,  Gr.  irrjxy^ 
forearm,  arm,  Doric  Trd^^v^,  Skr.  hdhu,  Zend  bdzu. 

252.  V  BHANSO- cow  stall. 

E.  boose  (cf.  goose  =  G.  gans)  =  ONorse  bus,  MHG.  banse  :  cf.  Goth,  baiists  barn^ 
Skr.  hhdsa  cow  stall. 

253.  V  BilEBHRU-s  beaver. 

E.  beaver  rr  G.  biber,  OSlav.  bebru,  h.fber,  Skr.  babhru  a  sort  of  ichneumon-, 
also  as  an  adj.,  brown,  Zend  bawri  beaver  ;  cf.  E.  brown  ^zz  G.  braun. 

254.  V  BHERZ.^,  BiiRZA,  birch. 

E.  birk,  birch  =i  G.  birke,  Lith.  beria-s,  OSlav.  breza,  Skr.  bhurja  a  kind  of  birch. 
Here  belongs  E.  bark  =:  G.  borke, 

255.  V  BUODROSgood. 

E.  hatful,  battel,  batten,  cf.  Goth,  hatnan  to  be  profited ;  E.  better,  best  (betst).= 
G.  hesser,  best ;  E.  bote,  boot  ■=  OHG.  puoza  profit,  penance,  compensation,  G.  busse 
penance,  compensation,  cf.  Skr.  bhadra  auspicious.  Perhaps  it  is  akin  to  the  Skr. 
bhand  to  praise. 

256.  V  Biiuzo-buck. 

E.  buck  =  Zend  huza,  cf.  Skr.  bukka  (from  Ihuj-ka  f). 

257.  V  BHUDHNO-  ground,  bottom. 

E.  bottom  =  AS.  botw,  OSax.  bodem,  G.  hoden:  cf.  Gr.  irvS/i^y,  Skr,  budhna.    Cf. 
E.  bodi/  —  1\IHG.  hottich,  pottich.    From  bottom  has  sprung  ium  the  buttocks,  cfi. 
MHG.  budeming  tripe. 
258-  V  BHRATOR  brother. 

E.  brother  —  Goth,  brdpnr,  OHG.  pruoder,  G.  bruder,  L.  frdter,  Gr.  i^p^Twp, 
Doric  ^paTijip  =  Skr.  bhrfitar. 

259.  V  NAGiio-  nail. 

?2.  7)«(7,  n.,  7i/;i7,  v.  =  AS.  ^i.T^yf^  nail,  Goth,  nagtjnn  to  nail,  G.  7m(7e/,  n.,  nageln, 
v.  :  rf.  Gr.  oin^f  nail,  L.  unguis,  Skr.  nakha  (fromndy/i-Aa). 

260.  V  NABIIA  nave  (of  a  wheel),  navel. 

E.  7tave,  ntnel  =  OHG.  nopa  nave,  nnpalo  navel,  G.  n/i6e  nave,  na&p/  navel,  Old 
Prussian  nabis  nave,  navel,  Lett,  naba  uavtl,  Gr.  6/n^aAo?,  L.  umbilicus,  Ekr. 
ndbhi  nave,  navel. 

261.  V  NASA  nose. 

E.  710SC,  nase,  ncss,  nozzle  rr  AS,  nosu,  nasu,  nose,  OFTG.  nasa,  G.  «aji?,  L.  nasus^ 
ndrrs,  nose.  Skr.  wa.*,  ndsd  ;  E.  7io.^tril  ^  AS.  nose  J>yrel. 

262.  V  N^^PoT  grandson,  descendant. 

E.  nephew,  a.  union  of  AS.  nefa  (=  OHO.  nefo,  G.  Mr/Tc),  and  F.  neveu,  from 
L.  nepos  grandson,  nephew,  descendant  :=  Skr.  ndpdt  grandson,  deacendiuit. 

263.  V  Nfcvos,  Nfcvios,  new, 

E.  new  rn:  Goth,  niujis,  O.  neu,  OSlav.  novfi,  Lith.  naujax,  L.  nofw.?,  Gr.  i'«Vo«, 
Skr.  7mi'^,  navyn.  Hero  probably  also  E.  nou'  —  Skr.  n«,  «»,  now.  This  is  prob- 
ably of  pronoiiunal  origin,  from  NE>  this. 

264.  V  NKHD<5.s  nest. 

E.  nest  ~  AS.  n<*.^/,  G.  nest,  L.  nidus  (from  nisdus),  Skr.  «!(/</  nest  (from  nisda). 
265-   V    N(^KTI-H  night. 

E.  nif/A/  =1  G.  rifrcA/  night,  Lith.  naktis  night,  OSlav.  noshtt^lj.  nox,  twctiumt  Or. 
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Wf,  Skr.  nfikti;  E.  nightingiile  —  AS.  Jiihteg&le,  G.  yiachtigaW;  E.  jiuj/ifmaTO  — 
O.  /tni/i(iua,]ir, 

266.  V  noun6-s  naked. 

E.  JiaAe,  luikeii,  nukvd  :=  Gotli.  naqaps^  ONorse  nnkhin^  G.  nnckt^  nackend^  Lith. 
nSgdSf  OSlav.  nagti:  Skr.  nug/ia  naked  agrees  with  Zend  mag/ma, 

267.  V  NOM^i,  /or.  NOMfeNi,  dill.  NOMN^i,  name. 

E.  7J«inp,  7ie('('«,  ncmpne,  nempt  z=.  Goth.  namO  name,  AS.  ii'ima^  nemninn  to 
name,  G.  miinc,  u.,  7icn7icnf  v.,  L.  iidmcn,  n.,  Gr.  oi-ojua,  vuli/u/jio?,  namelenK,  Skr. 
niimff  name.  It  belongs  to  the  verbal  root  found  in  Or.  oyofiai  I  blame,  ivord^uj, 
L.  7wta  a  mark,  notdre  to  blame,  to  mark. 

268.  V  MAT^K  mother. 

E.  mother  =.0^0.  mxtoter^  G.  mutter,  L.  mater,  Gr.  /jl-qtt}p,  Doric  \J.d.Trip,  Skr. 

269.  V  MARYA  mark,  si^. 

E.  mear,  mere,  a  boundary,  cf.  Skr.  rnaryn,  maryada,  mark,  eign.  It  probably 
belongs  to  mar  to  shine;  cf.  Gr.  juap/uatpu  I  sparkle,  etc. 

270.  V  Mtuiiu  mead. 

E.  7;ifa(/rz  AS.  meodo,  OHG.  mctu,  G.  viet/i,  Cornish  medu,  OSlav.  medic,  Gr. 
fxi0v  wine,  Skr.  madhu  sweet,  honey,  mead. 

271.  V  MfeDiiYO-s  middle. 

E.  viid,  mi(/day,  middlp,  meddle  =  G.  niitle,  n.,  middle,  7;u7tag  midday,  mittel, 
adj.,  middle,  L.  viedius,  Gr.  ixiatro^  (from /x«£(;os),  Skr.  mddhya. 

272.  V  MENS  moon,  mouth. 

E.  moon  =  AS.  mdna,  OHG.  mano,  Goth,  main;  E.  month  rr  AS.  ?i)dno>yy  OHG. 
manut,  Goth,  -menups,  G.  mond  moon,  moiini  month,  L,  mensis,  Gr.  /irjf,  ^(.ets, 
ftiji'oc,  Skr.  Hfuj,  nidsa,  month.    It  ia  derived  from  me  to  measure  (V99). 

273.  V  MERZUmark. 

E.  marc,  murk,  meik,  merke  =  AS.  marc  a  mark,  G.  mark  a  mark,  boundary, 
marked,  mark,  sign:  cf.  L.  margo  border,  Zend  merezu  boundary.  It  belongs  to 
MERZ  to  border,  V106. 

274.  V  MOZG<5-s  marrow. 

E.  marrow  rr  AS.  viearg,  G.  ii\ark ;  E.  marl  ^  G.  mergel :  cf.  OSlav.  mozgu 
marrow,  Skr.  majjdn  {jj  from  sj). 

275.  V  MONA  (mane),  neck. 

E.  mane  ~  OHG.  mana,  G.  m'dhne,  akin  to  Skr.  manya  neck,  as  OSlav.  griva 
mane  is  akin  to  Skr.  grlva  neck.  Also  OS.  meiii  necklace,  OSlav.  moni-sto,  L. 
moni-le. 

276.  V  MISDn($-s  reward,  meed. 

E.  meed  =  AS.  med,  meord,  Goth.  mizdO,  OHG.  miata,  G.  m'lethe  hire,  rent,  Gr. 
/iio-^ds  pay,  reward,  Zend  mlzhda  reward. 

277.  V  Mus  mouse. 

E.  mouse,  pi.  mice  =:  G.  maus,  pi.  jndiise,  L.  77)(i.j,  Gr.  ju.{is,  Skr.  musk. 

278.  V  M51TI  thought,  sense. 

E.  mind  :=  AS.  my7id,  Gotli.  ynunds,  L.  niens,  menti-um,  Skr.  wa/i  (for  mnti). 
It  belongs  to  MEN  to  think  (.V104). 

279.  V  VERyear. 

E.  year  =z  Goth,  jer,  OHG.  jar,  G.  jahr  =:  Zend  ydre  season.  Perhaps  Gr.  dpT} 
season,  year,  also  belongs  here. 

280.  V  JUGO-M  yoke. 

E.  yoke  =  Goth.  Jiik,  OHG.  j'ohh,  G.  joch,  L.  Jugum,  Gr.  ^uyoc,  Ekr.  yuga-m. 
From  JEUG  to  yoke  (V109). 

281.  V  YUV^N  {dat.  YUNEI),  YUVJIKO-S,  young. 

E.  young,  youngling,  younker,  youth  zz.  Goth,  juggs  young,  jiihiza  younger,  jiinda 
youth,  L.  juventa,  G.  jung  young,  jimgXmg  a  youth,  junker  young  nobleman, 
jugcnd  youth,  L.  juvents  young,  Skr.  yiivan,  dat.  June,  young;  E.  young  zzz  L. 
juvencus,  Olrish  6c  =ir  Cambrian  ieuayic,  Skr.  yxtvaka  (for  yuvi}ka). 

282.  V  RfeGOs,  ROGO-,  d-ark. 

E.  rack  =  AS.  racv,  moisture,  thin  clouds,  akin  to  Goth,  riqis  darkness,  Gr.  «pe- 
/5o?,  Skr.  rajas  dark. 

283.  -^  Rt2.  king. 

E.  rich,  rich\y  r^  G.  reick  rich,  reichWch.  richly,  akin  to  Goth,  reiks  prince  = 
E.  rick  (in  FredencA'),  rick  (in  Richa.t>i  ^z  OHG.  ii7/ihart) :  cf.  Gallic  rex,  rix, 
king,  L.  rex,  Skr.  raj,  rfijan. 

284.  V  viDHfcVA  widow. 

E.  widow  =  Goth,  widuwo,  OHG.  vntuwd,  G.  witwe,  u-ittth,  OSlav.  vidova,  L. 
vidua,  Skr.  vidh&vd.    From  the  verbal  root  found  in  Skr.  vidh  to  lack. 
286.  V  viR(5-s  man. 

E.   u-eregild,  werewolf  ^  G.  TreArgeld,  xcehi'vroM  werewolf,  Goth,  icair  man, 
OHG.  iver,  L.  vir,  Olr.  fer,  Skr.  vlrd  man,  hero,  Lith.  vyra-s  man. 
286.  V  vLko-s  wolf. 

E.  iro//— Goth,  wtd/s,  G.  u-oJf,  Tjith.  v\lkfts,  OSlav.  vluku,  L.  lupus,  Gr.  Au'*coy, 
Skx.  r^fca.    It  belongs  to  the  verb  yelk  :=  Lith.  vvlkti  to  tear,  pull. 


287.  V  VLNA  wool. 

E.  wool,  woolen,  woolly  :=  O.  wotle  wool,  wollrn  woolen,  wotlig  woolly,  Goth. 
wulla  wool,  OHO.  wolla,  Litli.  viliui,  OSlav.  ilunu,  Skr.  urya.  It  belongs  to  VEi* 
to  turn,  twiHt(V146)- 

288.  V  ys,  ysuH,  morning  red. 

E.  east,  eastern  =  G.  0.^1  east,  05?«r,  ostem,  Ea«ter,  Lith.  autz-li  to  dawn,  L. 
aurora  dawn,  Gr.  auw?  =  17^?,  Skr.  u.t/*,  ush<in,  from  r«jT,  ucc/Uiii,  to  dawn.  Tht* 
European  th*  ha.'i,  like  tlit^  Skr.  w.v,  arinen  from  vs  (VEs)  (V149). 

289.  V  sEUiiA  kin,  sEBiiro.s  related. 

E.  -sih  =z  AS.  grsifj,  Gutli.  sihja  relationship,  OHG.  sippa,G.  xipjje,  akin  to  Skr. 
.inbhd  assembly,  kin,  sabhyu,  adj.,  belonging  to  kin. 

290.  V  SENVA  winevv. 

E.  sinpw  rr  OHG.  senaiva,  G.  sehne,  cf.  Skr.  xndva,  snu-tas,  ainew. 

291.  V  s^LPOS,  SOLPA,  salve,  ointment. 

E.  salve,  n.,  salve,  v.  =r  Goth,  .vrz/^y/i  to  anoint,  G.  salbe,n.,salhen,  v. :  cf.  Gr.  okinf 
an  oil  flask,  cAjtos  oil,  fat,  Skr.  sar2)is  melted  butter,  sipra  oily  (=  Gr.  Aiirapot)* 

292.  SOMO  summer. 

E.  snmuier  =  Goth,  sumrus,  OHG.  sumar,  G.  sommer,  akin  to  Skr.  sama  year, 
Zend  hama  summer. 

293.  V  suNti-s  son. 

E.  son  ^  Goth,  snnus,  G.  sokn,  Lith.  s^mu-s,  OSlav.  syTtu,  Skr.  sUnu,  Zend  hitnu, 
Skr.  5?£  does  not  mean  to  beget,  but  to  press  out  (the  soma  juice). 

294.  V  sO-s  pig. 

E.  sow  =:  OHG.  su,  G.  sau :  cf.  Gr.  v^,  L.  sUs,  Zend  hu  boar. 

295.  V  skiiEGO-s  goat. 

E.  sheep  =  AS.  seep,  08.  skiip,  OHG.  Jc5/,  G.  scha/,  Skr.  c/('i<7rt  goat :  cf. 
Phrygian  drTTjyos  goat. 

296.  V  STER,  (/«^  str£i,  star. 

E.  star  —  Goth.  stalrnO,  G.  .f/prji  .•  cf.  L.  sfella  (stflr-la),Gr.  io-r^p,  ainpov,  Skr.  .t/'/r 
According  to  Max  Miiller,  from  ster  to  strew,  as  "strewersof  light  ('.';"  (V166J', 

297.  V  sv£n,  loc.  sutNi,  dat.  sunei,  sun. 

E.  sun  =:  Goth,  sunna,  snnno,  G.  sonne  ;  E.  south  =  OHG.  sund,  G.  sUd:  cf.  Gr. 
^vo\p,  i.  e.  F^v-oij/,  sparkliug,  Zend  qeng  (i.  e.  svens)  sun. 

298.  V  sv^soR  Bister. 

E.  sister,  suster  =z  Goth,  swistar,  G.  schuester,  L.  5oryr  (from  svesOr),  Skt, 
iz'disar,  Zend  qanhar. 

V.    NUMERAL  ROOTS. 

299.  V  OiNO-s  one. 

E.  one,  an,  a  zzz  AS.  an,  Goth,  ains,  G.  ft/?,  Old  Prussian  ains,  Lith.  ?  r/m-^, 
OSlav.  inii,  Gr.  otio;  ace,  L.  oinos  one  =  ii««>v,  Olr.  oen,  Cambrian  wi.  Cf.  Zend 
(leva,  OPer.  aura  =Gr.  oJfos  alone,  Skr.  e-ka  one. 

300.  V  DUO  two. 

E.  ?;rf7  zr  Goth,  twai,  twos,  twa,  Gr.  Bv<ii,  Svo,  L.  (?»(!,  Skr.  dta. 

301.  V  TREVES,  wi.,/.,  tliree. 

E.  three  =  Goth,  /^reu  (prijds),  prija  neut.,  Gr.  rpeZs  (from  rpejt^),  rpCa,  L. 
?re.T,  ^ria  ;  Skr.  trhyas  m.  ((ur(^.s  f.  ;  tr\iii  neut.). 

302.  V  KETVORES  four. 

E.  four  ^^  Goth.  JidwOr,  Jidur-,  G.  vier,  Gr.  Tco-ffape?,  Tricrupey,  L.  quatuur,  Skr. 
catv^ras  m, 

303.  V  PfeNtE  five. 

E.  _^rc  =  AS.  /i/,  Goth.  /'"/,  G.  funf,  Gr.  n-eVTe,  L.  quinque  (from  pinque\ 
Skr.  pdhca. 

304.  V  SVEKS  six. 

E.  .sij-  =Goth.  srrffii,  G-  5fcA.r,  L.  sex,  Cambrian  chwech  (from  sveks),  Gr.  /r€|, 
Skr.  shush,  Zend  kshvas.  « 

306.  V  SEPTI*  seven. 

E.  iTrere  —  Goth,  sibun,  G.  sieben,  L.  septem,  Gr.  enrd,  Skr.  ja^M  (from  sept^). 

306.  V  OfTO,  OfTOU,  eight. 

E.  C(y/if  —  Goth,  ahtau,  OHG.  aAfo,  G.  acft^e,  acht,  L.  oc^y,  Gr.  oktw,  Skr.  ashfo, 
ash(au. 

307.  V  NfiV^f  nine. 

E.  7u'»e  =  Goth,  ;»■«??,  G.  neun,  OSlav.  derefl,  Gr.  eVWa,  L.  noiem,  Skr.  ndro 
(from  7Kir7i). 

308.  V  DKf  ^  ten. 

E.  ten  :=  Goth,  taihun,  G.  zehen,  Gr.  6e'«a,  L.  (fecfn?,  Skr.  rfafa  (from  tfaf^). 

309.  V  CCJT^M  hundred. 

E.  hundr&<\  =  G.  hundert,  Goth.  AuHt/,  L.  centum,  Gr.  e-Karoi',  Skr.  f-aia  (from 

fTlM). 

310.  Here  belongs  E.  both  =r  Goth,  bnjdps,  from  fr'i/.  neut.  6t,  akin  to  OSlav.  oba,  Gr. 
afx4>w,  L.  amfco,  Skr.  u6//<7,  xibhau.  OSlav.  o-6a  is  compound  of  0  and  i»a,  Gr.  ati-4>ti> 
of  d-^  and  <^a>,  Skr.  u-bhd  of  u  and  bhd. 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES 


ON 


THE    REVISED    ETYMOLOGIES. 


It  was  intended  that  the  etymologies  of  the  former  edition  should  be  simply 
revised  —  that  is,  should  be  retained  in  the  present  edition  in  matter  and  form 
except  so  far  as  errors  had  been  detected,  or  new  discoveries  made,  or  better  methods 
of  presentation  devised.  The  application  of  this  rule  has  led  to  several  important 
changes,  a  brief  notice  of  which  may  be  useful. 

I.  A  method  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  history  of  the  words  treated  may  be 
indicated.  The  older  English  forms,  if  known  and  differing  from  those  now  in  use, 
come  first;  then  the  earlier  forms,  —  Anglo-Saxon  if  the  word  is  native;  French, 
Latin,  Scandinavian,  etc.,  if  the  word  is  from  a  foreign  source.  Not  infrequently  a 
word  is  in  this  way  traced  back  to  two  or  more  languages  ;  thus,  the  French  words 
in  English  usually  come  from  Latin,  but  not  always  directly.  Such  words  as  apricot, 
€Scort,  guise.,  spy^  will  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  forms.  When  the  direct  history 
has  been  followed  as  far  back  as  possible,  then  cognate  words  in  other  languages  of 
the  Indo-European  family  are  added  ;  but  these  kindred  words  are  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  actual  sources  of  the  Euglisli  words.  For  comparatively  rare 
or  obsolete  words,  the  history  is  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  beyond  the  immediate  source 
of  the  English  forms ;  but  common  words  receive  fuller  treatment.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  give  roots;  but  an  idea  of  the  present  views  of  scholars  as  to  the  probable 
primitive  forms  can  be  obtained  from  Professor  Fick's  "  List  of  Roots  of  the  Original 
Language  in  English,"  pp.  xxiii-xxxi,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  number  under 
the  sign  V-  The  historical  order  here  indicated  is  departed  from  in  certain  cases 
where  no  inconvenience  or  misunderstanding  seemed  likely  to  result ;  namely,  when 
a  foreign  word,  usually  a  French  one,  is  given  in  an  old  form,  while  that  now  in  use, 
if  the  word  still  exists,  is  different.  In  these  cases  the  modern  form  is  added  imme- 
diately after  tlie  old  one  ;  readers  thus  being  enabled  to  recognize  the  English  word  as 
really  identical  with  the  modern  French  one,  though  not,  properly  speaking,  coming 
from  it.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  under  the  words  able^  catch,  governor,  and 
many  others.  It  was  often  doubtful  whether  a  word  came  into  our  language  directly 
from  Latin,  or  passed  through  Frencli  first  on  its  way  into  English.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  Latin  ia  given  as  the  source,  the  possibility  that  the  French  was  really  the  im- 
mediate source  is  indicated  by  putting  at  the  end  of  the  etymology  the  French  form 
with  the  abbreviation  "of.**  preceded  by  a  colon.  Sometimes  a  different  wording 
lias  been  employed  to  express  such  a  doubt  clearly. 

II.  By  recognizing  and  indicating  this  historical  order  of  word  forms,  it  has  been 
possible  to  omit  a  considerable  number  of  forms  which  throw  no  light  on  the  history 
of  the  English  words.  If  a  given  word  comes  from  the  French,  and  the  French 
word  ia  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Latin,  then  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Provengal  cognates  are  evidently  unimportant.  If,  however,  the  French  word  is 
from  Italian,  for  example,  the  insertion  of  the  Italian  word  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  English  one. 

III.  A  special  feature  of  the  revision  is  the  careful  and  extended  use  of  cross 
references.  Derivative  words  refer — except  in  case  of  rather  uncommon  (or  tech- 
nical) words  whose  full  history  is  less  important  —  to  a  simpler  form  when  one  exists, 
■where  tlie  final  etymology  is  given;  and  under  tliis  simpler  form  reference  is  again 
made  to  the  moat  interesting  or  typical  derivatives  from  the  same  root.  The  words 
known  as  doublets,  in  which  the  same  original  word  appears  in  the  language  in  two 
or  more  differing  forms,  as  ffuard  and  u-ard^  each  having  its  own  history,  regularly 

(Uv) 


refer  to  each  other.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  history  of  a  word  given,  but 
attention  is  directed  to  kmdred  words,  whose  relations,  often  not  obvious  at  first 
sight,  are  made  clearer  by  the  history  briefly  indicated  in  the  etymology  of  each. 
The  composite  character  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  the  great  fertility  of  roots, 
are  thus  illustrated.  Common  words,  such  as  two,  five,  ten,  father,  coio,  water,  fidl^ 
loud,  red,  thin,  be,  come,  stand,  etc.,  will  serve  as  illustrations.  This  system  of  ref- 
erences, the  same  in  principle  as  that  used  by  Skeat  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary, 
has  here  been  carried  out,  it  is  believed,  more  thoroughly  and  consistently  than  in 
any  other  Euglisli  dictionary. 

IV.  In  general,  the  final  etymology  has  been  put  under  the  commonest  form  of  the 
simple  word,  — that  which  is  in  most  familiar  use  in  the  language.  Tliis  is  usually  a 
native  English  word,  or  a  word  early  adopted  into  English.  Compare /a^Aer  with 
paternal,  foot  v;iih  pedal,  inspect  with  spyy  three  with  trio,  etc. 

V.  The  fact  that  not  aH  the  etymological  problems  of  English  have  been  solved, 
and  that  much  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  with  a  cousequent  steady  advance  in 
our  knowledge,  makes  obvious  the  need  of  caution.  Especially  is  this  true  when,  as 
here,  the  attempt  is  made  to  popularize  some  of  the  results  of  scientific  philological 
study.  The  frequent  use  of  such  words  as  "  perhaps,"  "  possibly,"  *'  probably,"  or 
the  abbreviation  *'cf.,"  which  makes  no  positive  assertion,  will  show  that  in  the 
revision  the  danger  of  too  positive  statement  has  been  kept  in  view. 

VI.  For  the  spelling  or  transliteration  of  foreign  words  in  the  etymologies,  Skeat'a 
system  has  generally  been  followed.  The  ouly  important  variations  are  those  which 
follow.  In  Sanskrit  words,  c  is  used  instead  of  ch,  ch  instead  of  chh,  and  f,  {,  (t,  {h, 
dh,  V,  instead  of  ri,  t,  d,  tft,  dA,  n.  Instead  of  m,  the  sign  m  has  probably  been  used 
once  or  twice.  In  Gothic  words,  q  is  used  instead  of  kw,  p  instead  of  th,  and  the 
short  ai  and  au  are  written  ai,  au.  In  Arabic  words,  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  rendered  by  p  instead  of  s.  Long  vowels  are  marked  throughout  with 
the  macron  (a,  e,  etc.)  in  the  languages  where  it  is  usual  to  mark  long  vowels  as 
such. 

VII.  Besides  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  many  other  books  and  philological  jouruals  were  used,  particularly 
Kluge's  Etymologisches  W^Orterbuch  dcr  deutschen  Sprache,  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  became  available  towards  the  close  of  the  work.  These  works,  with  Matz- 
ner'a  excellent  but  incomplete  Old  English  dictionary  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Altenglische  Sprachproben,  Stratmann's  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language^ 
and  Sievers's  Angels'dclisische  Grammatik,  among  others,  furnished  a  solid  basis  for 
the  Germanic  side  of  English.  For  that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  comes  from 
French  or  other  Romance  languages,  the  reliance  was  mauily  on  Diez's  Etymologisches 
Worterbtich  der  romonischen  Spi'achen,  with  Scheler's  supplement,  and  the  additions 
and  corrections  due  to  other  scholars,  and  found  in  the  periodicals  Jiomania,  and 
Zeifschrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  various  lexi- 
cons, especially  Littrr's  Diclionnairc  de  la  langue  fran^aise ,  and  Godefroy^s  Diction- 
naire  de  rancien7ie  languefran^aise,  so  far  as  it  was  available.  The  invaluable  Kew 
English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  could  be  used  ouly  for  a  second  revision 
of  a  number  of  separate  articles,  almost  all  in  tlie  letters  A  and  B,  and  for  such 
words  beyond  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  first  parts  of  that  work  throw 
light  ou  iuciUeutally. 


GUIDE    TO    PRONUNCIATION. 


§1.     KEY     TO    THE     SYMBOLS. 

In  the  RESPELLING  FOR  PRONUNCIATION  in  the  Dictionary,  there  is  employed  —as  sliown  in  the  Table  — a  symbol  for  every  clear  vowel  or  diphthongal 
eonnd  in  the  language;  with,  in  four  instances,  a  pair  of  equivalents  for  the  same  sound  as  occurring  in  ditferent  flituations,  viz.:  y  =  db;  u  =  db;d  =  a;  and 
;y  (final)  =:  i;  besides  a  and  e,  italicized,  as  these  vowels  are  in  certain  cases  obscured  and  turned  toward  the  neutral  form;  also,  apostrophe  for  the  voice-glide;  and 
K  tu  indicate  foreign  nasalized  vowels  ;  —  some  of  the  sounds  occurring  only  in  accented  and  othtjrs  only  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  some  others,  witli  but  slight  difference 
of  cpuvlity,  in  both ;  —  the  e  is  always  of  the  "  narrow  "  form  in  accented  and  the  "  wide  "  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  S,  e,  and  6  are  used  to  represent  the  similar 
Bound.5  in  foreign  words,  but  not  limited  as  they  are  in  English  to  unaccented  syllables.  The  it  is  employed,  as  the  nearest  English  vowel  wc  have,  inexact  as  it  is,  to 
replace  u  French  and  ii  German  ;  and  in  liko  manner  the  e  for  the  eu  Frencli  and  6  German. 

The  consonant  letters  b,  tl,  f,  Ii,  j,  k,  1,  m,  p,  r,  t,  v,  w,  and  y.  and  the  digraphs  sli  and  ng,  are  used  with  their  ordinary  normal  value;  g,  s,  z,  and  ch  are 
each  limited  to  a  single  sound  ;  n  and  th  are  marked  for  one  sound  of  each  and  used  unmarked  for  tlie  other.  No  use  is  made  of  c,  q,  x,  or  the  digraphs  ph  gli  dg, 
and  \vh.    The  principal  substitutions  made  with  each  consonant  symbol  in  the  respelliug  are  noted  in  the  Table. 


a,  as  in .  .  .  ale,  fate,  la'bor,  rhii'ds,  chani'ber,  pa'tri-aT'clial. 

3t,  ,,,,..  .  seii'iite,  preface,  (lel'i-cate,  ii-e'ri-al,  cha-ot'ic,  .sal'u-tjt-ry. 

ft,  „  „  .  .  .  ciire,  share,  par'eiit,  com-pare',  plovv'shAre',  bear,  air. 

ft,  „  „  .  .  .  ;\in,  ftdtl,  fiit,  riln'duiu,  attack',  ac-cept',  readmit'. 

a,  „  „  .  .  .  arm,  far,  fii'ther,  iiiiir'tyr,  Jili,  alms,  art,  p:ilin. 

a,  ,,  „  .  .  .  ask,  grass,  dance,  abate',  A-iner'i-ca,  so'fa,  bot'a-iiy. 

«,,,„...  ti'iiftl,  iii'fant,  guid'ance,  val'iaiit,  hus'band,  mad'am. 

a,  ,,  „  .  .  .  all,  awe,  swarm,  talk,  draw. 

«,„„...  eve,  mete,  se-reiie',  lie^li-oin'e-ter. 

«,„,,...  e-veiit',  de-pend',  create',  so-ci'e-ty,  de-lin'e-ate,  se-reiie'. 

£,,,,,...  end,  m€t,  ex-cuse',  C-f-i'ace',  car'pet,  con'dem-na'tioii. 

S,  ,,,,..  .  fern,  her,  er'niine,  pOr-vert',  ev'er,  in'fer-ence. 

€,„,,...  re'cent,  de'cm-cy,  pruMrnce,  pen'i-tent,  nov'el. 

S,   „,,...  ice,  time,  slglit,  bind,  inspire',  jus'tl-fi'a-ble. 

S,  „  „  .  .  .  t-de'a,  tri-bii'nal,  di-ain'e-ter,  bi-ol'o-gy. 

i,   „,,...  ill,  pin,  pit'y,  ad-niil',  liab'it,  divide',  in-fin'i-tive. 

o,  ,,  „  .  .  .  old,  note,  row,  bold,  o'ver,  pro-pose',  lo'co-mo  tive. 


6,  as  in  .  .  .  o-bcy',  tu-bac'co,  sor'ro^v,  a-nat'ft-my,  pro-pose'. 

6,     ,,„...  orb,  lord,  or'der,  land'lurd',  ab-li6r',  ab-hor'rlng. 

«,    ,,,,...  odd,  not,  tSr'rid,  for'est,  6<r-cur',  in'c5r-rect'. 

u,    „  „  .  .  .  iise,  pure,  miitc,  tune,  lute,  dii'ty,  liu'nian,  as-sume'. 

u,    ,,,,...  u-nite',  ac'tii-ate,  ed-u-ca'tion,  lid-maiie'. 

M,    ,,,,...  rudo,  ru'iiior,  in-triide'. 

n,    ,,„...  full,  put,  pusii,  ful-till',  joy'ful,  In'strii-meut. 

u,    ,,,,...  up,  tiib,  stiid'y,  un'der,  stlb-mlt',  in'diis-try. 

Ii,    „,,...  firii,  furl,  con-cur',  bilrii. 

y,     „,,...  pit'y,  iii'ju-ry,  di-vin'i-ty. 

ob,  ,,„...  food,  incron,  fool,  noon,  wob'ing. 

o^,  ,,,,...  fd'ot,  wo"oI,  book,  good,  crcfok'ed. 

ou,  ,,,,...  out,  thou,  devour'. 

oi,   ,,„...  oil,  nois'y,  a-void',  re-joice',  em-brold'er-y,  goi'ter. 

N,  representing  simply  the  nasal  tone  (as  in  French  or  Portuguese)  of  the  preceding 

vowel;  as  in  eitsemble  (aN'saN'b'l),  intrigante  (5N''tre'gaNt'). 
'  (for  voice-glide),  as  in  pardon  (par'd'n),  eaten  (et''n),  evil  (e'v'l). 


g  (hard);  as  in  go,  begin,  great,  anger;  for  gu,  as  in  guartl ;  for  gue,  as 

in  plague  ;  for  gh,  as  in  ghost. 
s  (surd,  or  sharp) :  as  in  so,  this,  haste  ;  for  c,  as  in  cell,  vice  ;  for  sc,  as  in 

scene,  science;  for  ss,  as  In  hiss. 
I  (like  8  sonant) :  as  in  zone,  haze ;  for  s,  as  in  is,  lives,  wise,  music,  ears, 

figs  ;  for  X,  as  in  Xenophon,  xylograi>liy. 
ch  (=  tsh) :  as  in  chair,  much;  for  tch,  as  in  match,  etching. 
Sh:  for  ch,  as  in  machine,  chaise,  chanilelier;  for  ce,  as  in  ocean;  for 

ci,  as  in  social;  for  scl,  as  in  conscious;  for  s,  as  in  sure;  for  se,  as 

in  nauseous;  for  si,  as  in  pension;  for  ss,  as  in  issue;  for  ssi,  as  in 

passion  ;  for  ti,  as  in  nation. 
2h  t=r  sh  made  sonant) :  for  z,  as  in  azure  ;  for  zi,  as  in  glazier,  brazier ;  for 

s,  as  in  pleasure,  usual ;  for  si,  as  in  vision ;  for  ssi,  as  in  abscission ; 

for  g,  as  in  rouge,  cortege,  genre. 
J  (=  dzh) :  for  g,  as  in  gem,  giant,  engine ;  for  gi  and  ge,  as  in  religion, 

pigeon  ;  for  di,  as  in  soltlier ;  for  dg,  as  in  edge,  knowledge. 

Note.     Foreign  consonant  sounds  are  represented  by  tlie  nearest  English  equivalents. 

References.     Figures  annexed  to  the  respelled  form  of  the  words  refer  to  sections  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

Accents  and  Hyphens.    The  principal  accent  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  mark  ('),  and  the  secondary  accent  by  a  lighter  mark  (').  at  the  end  of  the  syllable, 
division  is  otherwise  indicated  by  a  light  hyphen  ;  a  heavier  hyphen  joins  the  members  of  compound  words. 


k :  for  ch,  as  in  chorus,  epoch,  anarchy ;  for  c,  as  in  cat,  cube ;  for  ck,  as 
in  pack,  duck  ;  for  qu,  as  in  conquer,  coquette  ;  for  que,  as  in  pique, 
oblique. 

kw  :  for  qu,  as  in  queen,  quit,  quality. 

ks  (surd) :  for  x,  as  in  vex,  exit,  perplex,  dextrous. 

gz  (sonant) :  for  x,  as  in  exist,  exact,  example. 

f  :  for  ph,  as  in  philosopliy,  triumph  ;  for  gh,  as  in  laugh,  rough. 

hw  :  for  ^vh,  as  in  Aviiat,  why,  where. 

t :  for  ed,  as  in  baked,  crossed,  capped  ;  for  tl»,  as  in  thyme,  Thomas. 

ng  :  as  in  long,  singer ;  for  ngue.  as  in  titngue. 

n  (like  ng):  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  or  hard  g,  as  in  bank,  junction,  lin- 
ger, single,  canker. 

n  (the  ordinary  sound) ;  as  in  no,  none,  man,  many. 

til  (sonant) :  for  th,  as  in  then,  though,  this,  smooth,  breathe. 

th  (surd)  :  as  in  thin,  through,  ^vealth,  worth,  breath,  >vidth. 


Syllabic 


The  Table  here  appended,  together  with  the  preceding  Table,  furnishes  a  method  of  INDICATING  PRONUKCIATION  "WITHOUT  RESPELLING.  It  is,  in  its 
main  features,  the  same  as  that  employed  in  previous  editions  of  the  Dictionary,  and  \v\\\  serve  except  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  few  words,  which  must  be  respelled. 
Use  is  made  of  it  in  this  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

To  each  of  the  symbols  here  given,  the  equivalent  is  added  that  takes  its  place  in  the  respelling  (thus  :  a  r=  6.  etc. ;  what  =  whfit,  etc. ;  c  =  k,  etc.).  The 
unmarked  letter  in  a  digraph  is  to  be  taken  as  if  silent ;  as  in  break,  brCad,  hail,  yield,  veil,  etc.  Silent  e*at  the  end  of  syllables,  as  in  fate,  etc.,  or  in  the  ed 
of  preterites  and  participles,  as  in  baked,  burned,  etc.,  need  not  be  marked. 

The  method  has  diacritical  marks  applied  to  all  such  consonant  letters  and  digraphs  as  offer  especial  occasion  for  their  use.  In  other  instances  in  which  they  might 
be  employed  (z,  gh,  ti,  as  in  nation,  etc.),  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  them.  The  sounds,  as  described,  of  x,  ph,  qu,  and  wh,  unmarked,  are  what  these  characters 
"Will  usually,  but  not  invariably,  represent. 


a  (=»),....  as  in  What,  AVas,  Qual'i-ty.  In'stal-la'tion. 
E,  e  (=  a),  .  .  .  .   „  „  Eight,  Prey,  Vein,  Obey'.  Un-feign'ed-ly. 
JE,  d  {—  a),  ._.  .  .   „  „  There,  Where.  Hf'ir,  Where-in'T 
Eiv,  e*v  (— u),  .   „  „  Kwe,  Dew,  He^vn,  etc.;  or(:=u),  asin  Brew. 
Ee,  ee(=e),.  .  .   „  „  Eel,  Feet,  Fee'ble,  Unseen',  See'ing. 
.   *i  (=  e),     ....    ,,  „  Pique,  Machine'.  I*o-lice'. 

I,  I(=e)^ „  „  Irk'some,  Fir.  Bird, VIr'tue,Vir-gin'i-ty,E-lix'ir. 

O,  o  (=  oo),  .  .  .   „  „  poze.  Do,  Who,  Tomb,  Ke-mov'al. 


o  f=  o'boriO.asin  W^olf,  Woni'an,  Wolverine'.  Bos'om. 
6,  6(=u),  .  ."  .  „  „  Oth'er,  S6n,  Wel'come,  AVi>'d6ni,  Can'non. 
Ow,ow  (rzou),  „  „  Owl,  Cow'ard,  Vow'el.  Allow',  ISowwow'. 
Oy,  oy(=oi),  .  „  ,,  Oys'ter,  Boy.  Koy'aI.En-joy',  Au-noy'ance. 

y{n:i),    .  .  .  „  „  Fly,  Sky,  Style,  Defy',  Dy'ing. 
V,  y(z^i),     .  .  .  „  „  Yt'tii-a,  Hymn,  L>T-'ic.  My-thoro-gy. 

yi^— e),   ...  „  „  Myrrh,  Myr'tle,  Sa'tyr,  Mar'tyr-dom. 


C,  -e  (=  k),       . 

Ch,  eh  {=z  k), 
^h,  9h  (=  sh), 

«.  t  (=  R),       . 
«.SC=J),    .    . 


as  in  €at.  Concur. 

„  ,,    <;'ell,  Vi^e. 

„  ,,  Chorus,  Echo,  Epoch. 

,,  ,,   rhalse,  JMa^hine. 

,,  ,,  <»et,  Begin,  Anger. 

„  „  Oeui,  Engine. 


I  dg  (=3) as  in  Edge,  Bridge.  Badger. 

sl=z), ,.  „  Tg,  Ha§,  Wisdom. 

^  (  ^  gz), ,.  -.  K$ist,  Example- 

X  {—  ks), Vex.  Exit. 

rh,ph(=f), ,.  Phantom,  Sylph.  SiUphor. 

Qu,  qu(zzkw) Queen.  Conquest. 

Wh,  wh(=hw),       „..  When.  What 
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GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


STANDARD    OF     PRONUNCIATION. 


§  2.  The  ultimate  standard  of  pronunciation  for  the  English  language  is  the  usage  j 
that  prevails  among  the  best  educated  portion  of  the  people  to  whom  the  language  is 
vernacular  ;  or,  at  least,  the  usage  that  will  be  the  most  generally  approved  by  them. 
The  pronunciation  of  this  class  of  persons,  all  over  the  world,  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  words  of  the  language  substantially  imif  orm,  and  distinguished  by  only  compara- 
tively unimportant  shades  of  difference. 

There  are,  however,  sundry  diversities  of  importance  which  affect  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  good  many  words.  And  there  is  no  country  or  locality  the  custom  of  which 
can  claim  precedence  as  the  everywhere  acknowledged  standard  by  which  such  differ- 
ences are  to  be  adjudged.  The  most  approved  pronunciation  in  London  and  the 
southeast  of  England  is  in  some  points  different  from  what  prevails  anywhere  else. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  connected  with  the  metropohtan  position,  the 
usage  of  London  and  the  vicinity  ia  not  really  the  standard  for  the  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  itself,  in  the  sense  of  securing  actual  conformity,  or  even  of  being 
acknowledged  as  the  model  which  should  be  followed.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  of 
the  best  educated  of  the  American  people  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  usage  of  Lon- 
don as  the  standard  for  their  own  pronunciation.  Thus  there  ia  iu  fact  no  single 
absolute  and  universal  standard  to  serve  for  every  case. 

Uniformity  is  to  be  preferred  to  diversity.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
deemed  desirable  ui  itself  to  set  up  an  American  as  opposed  to  a  London  or  an  Eng- 
lish standard.  But  any  fashion  an>^vhe^e  intrinsically  bad  should  be  avoided.  As 
the  nasal  tone  in  speaking,  which  ia  yet  too  commonly  heard  in  America,  is  a  thing 
to  be  corrected,  and  would  be  such  even  if  it  had  become  the  fashion  in  London,  so 
any  habit  of  pronunciation  whatever  that  comes  in  as  a  change  for  the  worse  should 
be  strenuously  resisted,  even  if  it  should  have  gained  foothold  or  have  become  the 
ruling  mode  iu  the  higher  circles  in  London. 

The  aim  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  should  of  course  be  to  serve  as  an  exponent 
of  the  usage  which  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  diverse 
usages  which  have  extensive  prevalence,  either  within  different  local  boundaries  or 
side  by  side  in  the  same  community,  a  dictionary  that  is  to  serve  for  universal  use 
should  take  note  of  each  of  them,  without,  however,  being  required  to  notice  local 
pecuharities  not  approved  by  the  best  educated  people.  This  is  all  that  the  dictionary 
has  to  do,  except  that  it  may  and  should  present  the  reasons,  when  such  exist,  which 
render  one  mode  of  pronunciation  preferable  in  itself  to  anottier.  Its  proper  oflBce  is 
to  indicate  and  record,  not  to  dictate  and  prescribe.  So  far  as  the  dictionary  may  be 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  actual  usage,  so  far  and  no 
further,  and  in  no  other  sense,  can  it  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority.  It  is  only  in  its 
representative  capacity  that  a  dictionary  may  ever  be  taken  as  itself  a  standard  of 
pronunciation.  This  would  still  be  true  of  any  work  of  the  kind  that  might  exercise 
Buch  influence  and  gain  such  ascendency  as  to  become  a  ujiiversally  accepted  and 
virtually  authoritative  standard. 

§  3.    The  task  assumed  by  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  not  easy  of  achievement. 

Supposing  no  doubt  to  remain  as  to  what  is  the  actual  usage  to  be  indicated,  even 
then  nothing  more  than  an  approximation  to  exactness  can  possibly  be  attained. 
The  sounds  wiiich  we  indicate  by  the  same  symbol,  and  which,  it  may  be,  we  regard 
as  identical  or  absolutely  alike,  have  in  fact  only  a  certain  general  resemblance  in 
common,  and  are  subject  to  allowable  variation  witliin  certain  limits.  This  is  true 
imiversally ;  while  occasionally  the  limits  are  so  wide,  and  the  actual  variations  so 
considerable,  that  the  symbols  need  to  be  especially  noted  as  having  only  an  indeter- 
minate value  as  exponents  of  common  usage  ;  —  as  in  the  case  of  6  (6rb),  and  of  fi 
(flrn),  and  e  (fern),  in  this  Dictionary  (see  §§  87,  113,  139).  What  we  mark  in  any 
case  is  only  a  general  type  of  sound.  Each  element  undergoes  variation  as  conjoined 
with  this  or  that  other  element  in  a  syllable  or  in  a  word  or  phrase :  the  ii  (use, 
tune,  etc.,§  131)  is  a  signal  instance.  Pronunciation  modeled  after  a  common  stand- 
ard will  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities,  and  somewhat  as  given  by  different 
individuals  in  the  same  community,  and  even  as  given  by  the  same  person  at  different 
times.  Differences  iu  stress,  quantity,  and  pitch  have  effect  upon  orthoepical  quality. 
In  the  case  of  unaccented  syllables,  there  is  in  the  vowels  an  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty, a  want  of  uniformity  in  usage,  and  an  allowable  and  proper  variation  according 
as  the  utteiance  U  quite  rapid  or  more  or  less  deUberate,  which  make  it  peculiarly 


dififlcult  to  define  and  describe  them  precisely.  The  proper  medium  has  to  be  sought 
between  the  indiscriminating  fashion  which  would  reduce  these  vowels  to  the  Bmallest 
dimension,  giving  them  all  the  same  neutral  sound  at  all  times,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  pedantic  and  affected  precision  which  will  deprive  the  syllables  of  their  proper 
character  as  unaccented  (see  §§  36-41). 

There  are,  moreover,  sundry  uses  of  words  in  which  some  departure  from  the 
ordinary  standard  of  pronunciation  is  allowable,  or  even  absolutely  inevitable.  Vio- 
lent emotion  will  subdue  and  bend  the  words  to  a  fitness  for  the  expression  it 
strives  after.  It  was  aptly  said  by  a  master  of  dramatic  art,  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
"  You  can  not  stereotype  the  expression  of  emotion;  .  .  .  the  speaker  who  is  sound- 
ing the  gamut  of  human  feeling  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  pronunciation  by  the 
dictionary  rule."  Iu  singing,  the  exigencies  of  the  art  require  certain  deviations 
from  the  normal  pronunciation  of  spoken  words  ;  though  none  are  to  be  made  with- 
out good  reason.  Poets  now  and  then  take  liberties  with  the  accent  of  words;  and 
sometimes,  in  setting  verse  to  music,  violence  is  done  in  the  same  act  to  the  proper 
accent  of  the  verse  and  of  the  word  ;  such  deviations  are,  of  course,  exceptional. 

The  means  of  indication  at  command  for  a  pronouncing  dictionary  are  unavoidably 
imperfect.  The  fact  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  tested  the  matter 
b;r  special  observation  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  vowel  sounds, 
to  select  for  an  example  any  word  not  subject  to  sucli  diversity  of  pronunciation  aa 
to  render  it  unfit  to  serve  the  purpose  in  other  than  a  most  imperfect  manner.  Yet 
this  is  and  must  be  the  chief  means  of  indication  to  be  employed. 

This  inadequacy  is  a  cogent  reason,  in  addition  to  others,  for  resorting  to  the 
positions  and  motions  of  the  organs  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  sounds.  But  this 
method  also  is  beset  with  diflSculties.  The  organs  as  employed  in  speaking  are,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  sight,  and  have  to  be  observed  through  the  tactual  or  the  mus- 
cular senses  ;  and  these  perceptive  faculties  require  to  be  developed  for  this  particu- 
lar service  by  special  training,  and  may  sometimes  need  to  be  aided  by  artificial 
devices.  In  this  as  in  every  metliod  there  is  required,  of  course,  a  discriminating 
ear  for  the  articulate  sounds  of  speech,  which,  like  an  ear  for  music,  may  be  sadly 
wanting  whilo  the  power  of  hearing  is  without  defect.  When  a  correct  description 
of  the  organic  process  has  been  furnished,  there  will  still  be  some  difficulty  in  apply, 
ing  the  instruction,  bo  long  at  least  as  the  requisite  training  is  neglected  in  our 
schemes  of  education.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  pursuing  this  method,  some  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  differences  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  organs  in  differ 
ent  persons,  and  for  the  somewhat  different  ways  in  which  sounds  nearly  or  essen- 
tially the  same  may  possibly  be  produced. 

Since  no  single  method  is  perfectly  adequate,  the  best  attainable  result  is  to  be 
gained  by  employing  the  different  methods  that  are  any  way  available,  and  making 
one  supplement  the  defects  of  another. 

§  4.  In  preparing  the  revised  editions  of  this  Dictionary  issued  in  1847  and  in  1861, 
thorough  endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  usage  wliich  might  properly  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  correct  pronunciation,  wliether  in  America  or  England.  Th« 
words  in  the  vocabulary  were  marked  in  accordance  with  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  pronunciation  most  generally  approved  by  well-educated  people  in  America;  and, 
in  cases  of  difference  between  American  and  English  usage,  or  of  divided  usage  iu 
America  or  iu  England,  and  especially  in  cases  of  disagreement  among  authorities, 
there  was  added  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  such  difference  or  disagreement  in 
the  *' Principles  of  Pronmiciation,'*  or  else  to  the  "Synopsis  of  Words  Differently 
Pronounced  by  Different  Orthoepists."  In  the  present  revision  the  same  course  ia 
followed  m  these  particulars  ;  and  the  pronunciation  as  given  in  1864  is  retained, 
except  when  decisive  reasons  for  a  change  have  become  apparent.  In  some  cases  of 
divided  and  unsettled  usage,  the  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  supplied  with  alternative 
forms.  The  plan  of  respelUug  for  pronunciation  is  adopted  in  this  revision,  as  pref- 
erable on  the  whole  to  the  former  plan  of  diacritical  marks  without  respelling ; 
and  the  unaccented  syllables  are  marked,  as  well  as  the  accented,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  guidance  of  general  rules  ;  — something  of  this  kind  being  demanded  in 
order  to  supiiy  a  want  that  has  been  felt,  and  that  has  previously  been  left  un- 
Eupplied,  mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  end  ia  a  satisfactory 
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NoTB.  —  The  System  of  the  Vowels  which  is  here  presented  has  for  its  basis  the 
manner  of  their  formation  by  the  organs;  and  agrees,  in  its  general  features  and  the 
main  part  of  the  nomenclature,  with  that  advanced  by  Alexander  Melville  Bell  and 
the  same  as  modified  by  Henry  Sweet ;  though  differing  from  both  in  some  points  of 
considerable  importance.  A  synopsis  of  the  scheme  is  presented  iu  the  Diagram  at 
the  foot  of  the  next  following  page. 

§  5.  Vowel  S0L*.nd,  whether  uttered  with  tone  aa  in  speaking  aloud  or  merely 
whispered,  has  its  source  in  the  glottis,  that  is,  the  vocal  cords,  or  vocal  ligaments, 
with  the  narrow  opening  between  them,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larjnix  (see  Fig.  1). 
The  vocal  ligaments,  with  their  membranous  covering,  Berve  to  produce  tone  in 
Bpeaking  and  singing,  in  just  tlie  way  the  lips  do  in  blowing  a  horn  or  tnunpet,  — 
witli  this  importa/it  difference,  that  they  have  a  capacity  of  adjustment  for  tone  modu- 
lation such  as  the  lips  have  not.  Whispered  vowel  sound  is  made  by  friction  of  the 
breath  against  the  vocal  cordH  or  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  not  then  drawn 
close  together  aa  they  are  for  tone  vibration  ;  and  there  is  also,  in  most  if  not  In  all 
caaea,  Home  sound  produced  by  friction  in  the  passage  through  the  mouth. 

The  sound  thus  originated  is  variously  mo<Iified  by  resonance  in  the  oral  cavity  ; 
which  is  molded  to  different  forms  by  differfiit  adju«tin<'iit8  of  the  flexible  and 
movable  parts  of  the  mouth,  namely,  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  jaw,  lipn,  cheeks,  and 
the  walls  of  the  pliarjnx  ;  and  hence  ariae  the  qualities  by  which  vowels  arc  distin- 
guished one  from  another.  The  nasal  vowels,  rm  in  French,  add  a  resonance  in  the 
naaal  pasaagc,  but  a  naaal  tone  is  always  a  blemish  in  English  speech,  except  in  the 
proper  nasal  consonantsi  n,  m,  nj;  (§  107). 

In  speaking  aloud  or  In  singing,  the  voice  may  be  pitched  higher  or  lower  at  pleas- 
ure, carryhig  with  it  all  the  wliile  lor  any  individual  vowel  the  charact^Tistic  cpiality 
imparted  by  resonance  from  the  suitably  adjusted  oral  cavity.  The  process  is  ex- 
plained by  Helmholtz  an  the  reiinforcement  of  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  that 
iuuea  from  the  larynx.    In  a  whisper,  wc  liave  tones  elicited  from  the  mouth  cavity 


such  as  come  from  a  flute  or  an  organ  pipe  bo  badly  blown  that  the  instrument  refuses 
to  speak  but  still  gives  out  windy  tones  of  recognizable  degrees  of  pitch  ;  and  each 
whispered  vowel  has  its  own  characteristic  tone,  which  is  of  a  definite  pitch  invaria- 
ble for  that  vowel.  Thus,  whether  tlie  vowel  be  voiced  or  whispered,  it  is  the  tone 
proper  to  the  cavity  aa  adjusted  for  the  vowel,  that  serves,  iu  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  produce  the  characteristic  quality. 

§  6.  Every  part  of  the  oral  cavity  —  or,  more  precisely,  the  whole  passage  from  the 
larynx  at  one  end  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  lips  at  the  other  —  will  more  or  less  modify 
the  sound;  but  for  any  one  vowel,  only  a  certain  portion  is  instrumental  in  giving  tho 
characteristic  quality  by  which  it  is  individually  recognized.  This  part,  as  thus 
employed  and  adjusted,  may  bo  called  the  vowel-ch  amber  for  that  vowel;  through 
its  action  as  a  resonance  chamber,  tlie  vowel  quality  comes  into  being.  In  tho  for- 
mation of  a  vowel-chamber,  there  is  in  every  instance  a  PI-ace  OF  CONSTRICTION  ♦ 
made  by  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  of  some  part  of  tlie  tongue  to  the  hard 
palate,  or  the  soft  palate,  or  the  pharyngeal  wall ;  on  each  side  there  is  actual  con- 
tact, leaving  a  passago  through  in  tho  tniddle  ;  for  some  vowels  the  lips  are  contracted, 
making  a  superadded  place  of  constriction.  The  vowel-chamber  consists  of  the  pas- 
sage at  the  place  of  constriction  within  tho  mouth,  and  together  with  this,  in  most 
vnHi'H,  tho  cavity,  or  compartment,  before  or  behind  this  place,  —  unless  both  the  ono 
before  and  the  one  behind  be  included.  To  make  the  vowel-cJiamber  complete  lor  a 
clear  vowel  sound,  the  lateral  niargins  of  the  tongue  are  firmly  appUod  all  along  to 
the  sides  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  or  also  still  further  on  to  tho  borders  of 
the  hard  palate  ;  nTui  for  the  labial  vowels  the  wiills  of  the  chamber  are  formed  in 
part  by  tho  cheeks  and  lips.  A  tense  condition  of  tlie  soft  parts  of  the  walls  ia 
requisite  for  the  resonance  that  is  essential  to  the  production  nf  a  vowel  sound. 

Tho  position  of  the  lower  jaw  is  imimrtJint,  though  in  a  subordinate  and  secondary 
sense,  and  through  its  connection  with  the  organs  directly  concerned.     Thus,  when 
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(Jppressetl,  it  cnrriea  with  it  the  under  lip  and  lower  teeth,  stretches  the  checks,  and 
ttllowa  of  touguo  configurations  and  powitions  otlierwise  diftlciilt  or  impossible'.  Tlie 
position  of  the  lower  jaw  may  Homctinies  allect  indirectly  tiiat  of  tlio  larynx,  and 
oven  that  of  the  soft  palate.  In  all  thiu  field  of  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish the  incidental  from  the  essential. 

§  7.  The  character  of  the  resonance  proper  to  any  cavity,  and  thus  to  any  particular 
vowel-chamber,  will  depend  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cavity,  and  together  with 
this  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  material  of  which  the  sevL-ral  parts  of  the 
inclosing  walls  are  composed.  The  term  resonance,  as  descriptive  of  the  menns  hy 
which  vowel  quality  is  imparted,  needs  to  be  taken,  however,  as  implying  more  than 
the  simple  resonance  we  should  have  if  the  sound  were  of  outside  origin :  as  the 
current  of  vocal  breath  strikes  upon  or  rubs  against  the  walls  of  the  oral  passage  in 
one  or  another  way  or  place,  the  effects  thus  produced  will  mingle  with  and  othi-rwise 
modify  those  due  simply  to  the  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  cavity.  Some  of 
them  will  be  really  fricative,  even  in  vocal  speech,  and  thus  similar  in  kind  to  such  as 
characterize  certain  of  the  consonants.  The  specially  effective  agency  may  also  be 
determined  to  a  particular  portion  of  a  vowel-chamber,  by  the  energetic  action  and 
tense  condition  of  such  part,  and  by  a  direction  of  the  vocal  current  so  as  to  impinge 
upon  the  same.  The  tone  proper  to  the  vowel-chamber  aa  a  resonant  cavity  simply, 
while  it  is  a  prime  factor,  is  not  the  only  factor,  in  detennining  the  quality  of  a  vowel. 

We  find  this  view  of  the  matter  confirmed,  if  we  try  to  utter  vowel  sounds  while 
drawing  in  the  breath.  We  can  by  this  process  elicit  vocal  tone  ;  but  we  can  in  this 
way  make  only  a  faint  approximation  to  the  vowel  qualities  evoked  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  And  again,  tlie  flowing  tones  of  the  singing  voice  bring  out  these  qualities 
less  distinctly  than  do  the  tones  of  speech,  which  are,  as  we  may  say,  thrown  into 
the  oral  cavity,  instead  of  flowing  in. 

Some  vowels  are  taken  more  easily  at  a  low  and  others  at  a  high  pitch.  But  this 
is  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  connection,  by  muscle  and  ligament,  between  the 
larynx  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  in  consequence  of  which  certain  positions  of  the 
tongue  favor  the  adjustment  of  the  larjTix  for  a  higher  and  others  for  a  lower  pitch. 
A  change  in  the  pitch  of  a  given  vowel  may  thus  involve  some  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  vowel-chamber,  but  not  so  great  as  to  forbid  a  sufficiently  accurate  definition  of 
the  several  vowel  positions. 

§  S.  For  the  vowel  ji  (arm,  ah),— with  its  "wide"  variant  a  (ask,  pas«<,  §§  13, 
61), —  the  constriction  is  made  by  approximating  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  tongue 
to  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx  \  the  place  is  thus  very  near  to  the  larynx  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  (see  Fig.  1).  Above  this  place,  the  vowel-chamber  curves  forward 
and  opens  gradually  between  the  tongue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pharjiigeal  wall 
and  soft  palate  on  the  other.  It  reaches  no  further  forward  than  the  front  limit  of 
the  soft  palate :  the  vowel  gets  its  essential  quality  in  the  space  thus  bounded, 
though  subject  to  some  modification  by  means  of  parts  of  the  mouth  further  forward  ; 
contraction  of  the  lips,  though  it  may  impair,  will  not  obliterate  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  vowel. 

This  may  properly  be  denominated  the  OPEn-thrOAT  VOWEL,  since  it  is  formed 
in  the  throat  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  with  the  throat  in  the  upper  or  forward  part 
quite  open,  neither  obstructed  nor  constricted,  so  that  the  sound  is  reflected  and 
thrown  forward,  directly  and  without  hindrance,  from  the  pharyngeal  wall.  By  the 
throat  is  here  meant  the  fauces,  — the  passage  that  runs  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx,  —  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  interior  parts. 
The  peculiar  formation  of  this  vowel  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  separating  it  from  the 
back  vowels  (§  11),  among  which  it  has  been  ranked  by  Mr.  Bell :  these  involve  a  con- 
etriction  in  the  front  of  the  throat.  The  description  here  given  makes  clear  the  rela- 
tions of  this  vowel  to  the  two  series  of  the  front  and  the  back  vowels.  — See  §§  12, 
15,  57-G9. 

§  0.  For  the  two  groups  (§§  10, 11)  next  to  be  mentioned,  the  constriction  is  made 
by  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate  in  the  one  case  and  to  the  soft 
palate  in  the  other, —  thus  in  each  case  dividing  the  oral  passage  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  of  which,  however,  contributes  so  much  more  than  the  other  to  the 
quality  of  the  vowel  that  this  one  may,  together  with  the  constricted  channel,  be 
properly  regarded  as  the  vowel-chamber. 

§  10.  When  the  constriction  is  made  by  arching  up  the  tongue  under  the  hard 
palate,  we  have  the  tripartite  series,  namely,  e  (eve),  a  (iile),  and  ft  (cftre),  each 
member  of  which  has  also  its  *'wide  "  variant  {§  13).  These  are  denominated  front 
VOWEL3,  and  otherwise  are  often  called  pofo/a?  vowels. 

The  three  members  of  the  series  are  distinguished  as  high  (e),  MID  (a,  without  the 
"  vanish  "),  and  LOW  (A-,  without  the  glide  to  r).  The  change  from  c  to  a,  and  again 
from  a  to  &,  is  made  by  lowering  the  parts  of  the  tongue  before  and  in  the  front 
and  behind  and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  place  of  constriction,  which  is  thus  made 
shorter  ;  the  channel  of  the  vowel-chamber  at  the  place  of  constriction  is  at  the  same 
time  made  broader  from  side  to  side ;  but  the  distance  between  tongue  and  palate 
at  this  place  need  not  be  increased  ;  *  in  each  case  the  passage  may  be  as  close  aa  it 
can  be  without  consonantal  friction.  — See  Fig.  2. 

If  we  consider  the  vowel-chamber  as  made  up  of  the  passage  where  constricted 
together  with  the  cavity  behind  this  place,  we  may,  aa  has  often  been  done,  compare 
it  to  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  —  the  neck  curved  forward  somewhat  like  the 
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beak  of  a  retort,— and  with  the  nork  broader  and  shorter  for  the  lower  than  for 
the  higher  of  the  series,  and  the  body  of  the  bottle  differing  in  size  and  ehape 
for  the  one  and  the  other. 

For  the  high,  e  (eve),  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward;  alao,the  surface  of 
the  tongue  back  of  the  place  of  constriction  and  down  toward  the  root  is  quite  con- 
cave from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down  as  well ;  it  becomes  less  and  leas  so  for  the 
mid  and  the  low,  falling  back  with  a  more  and  more  even  slojte  ;  the  arch  of  the  soft 
palate  is  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  flattened,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  of  neces- 
sity more  and  more  depressed,  and  is  also  drawn  back ;  if  it  be  not  bo  drawn  back, 
the  soft  palate  will  be  dragged  forward  by  the  tongue,  and  thus  a  na«al  twang  will 
be  inevitable.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  moat  effective  part  of  tlie  vowel- 
chamber  for  the  high  (ti)  may  be  perceived  as  extending  not  far  back  from  the  place 
of  constriction,  and  as  reaching  further  an<i  further  back  for  the  mid  and  for  tlie  low. 

The  passage  at  the  place  of  constriction  and  the  larger  compartment  behiml  the 
same  are  two  distinct  resonant  cavities,  each  having  as  such  a  pitch  proper  to  itBclf. 
The  investigations  of  Helmholtz,  Graham  Bell,  and  others  have  shown  that,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  low,  ft  (cftre),  to  the  high,  e  (ev<0.  the  pitch  of  the  forward  portion 
rises;  while,  conversely,  that  of  the  cavity  behind  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
deeper ;  —  as  a  consequence,  of  course,  of  corresponding  changes  of  configuration. 

For  the  front  vowels  in  detail,  see  §§  43-.%,  75-84,  102-104. 

§  11.  When  the  constriction  is  at  the  soft  palate,  involving  retraction  and  humping 
up  of  the  tongue,  we  have  another  series  of  three,  with  their  "  wide  "  variants  (§  13), 
denominated  back  vowels,  namely,  ob  (food)  iii'in,  o  (oUl,  without  the  usual 
"vanish  ")  MID,  and  a  (all)  LOW,  —  differenced  as  the  tongue  is  swelled  up  higher 
or  less  high  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  reaches  to  a  higher  or  lower  —  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  a  more  or  less  forward  —  point  along  the  soft  palate.  Thus,  in 
the  back  as  well  as  the  front  vowels,  tlie  place  of  constriction  is  longest  for  the  high, 
shorter  for  the  mid,  and  still  shorter  for  the  low,  —  shortened  at  the  forward  or  upi>er 
end  of  the  place  for  the  back  vowels,  as  it  is  at  the  rearward  end  for  the  front 
vowels.  The  broadening  of  the  vowel-chamber,  the  flattening  of  the  arch  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  lowering  of  the  jaw,  in  the  change  from  high  to  mid  and  from 
mid  to  low,  occur  in  the  back  as  well  as  in  the  front  vowels.  The  more  and  more 
gradual  and  regular,  and  longer  and  longer,  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  back- 
wards in  the  front  series,  is  paralleled,  inversely,  by  a  similar  change  forwards  in 
the  back  series.  The  extreme  retraction  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  for  the  high- 
back,  ob  (fdbcl),  corresponds  to  the  drawing  forward  of  the  root  and  binder  part  of 
the  tongue  for  the  high-front,  e  (eve).  —  See  Figs.  2,  4. 

All  of  the  back  vowels  take  a  labial  modification,  and  are  thus  of  the  class  termed 
LABIAL,  or  rounded,  vowels.  The  high  are  more  rounded,  that  is,  have  the  lips 
more  contracted,  than  the  mid,  and  the  mid  more  than  the  low.  Tlie  vowel-chamber 
for  all  of  the  back  vowels  has  its  forward  limit  made  by  the  lips,  and  takes  in  at  the 
other  extremity  the  place  of  constriction  on  the  soft  palate,  the  compartment  below 
this  place  contributing  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  part. 

The  labial  modification  is  quite  indispensable  for  the  back  vowels.  If  we  try  to 
"  unround  "  thera  —  that  is,  to  utter  them  with  the  corners  of  the  lips  drawn  far 
back,  while  holding  the  palato-lingual  position  unchanged  —  we  succeed  in  getting 
only  a  kind  of  noise  made  by  friction  of  the  vocal  current  against  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  with  the  loss  of  clear  vowel  quality.  We  can,  indeed,  by  retracting  the  tongue 
much  more  than  is  done  for  the  normal  back  vowels,  produce  something  strongly 
resembling  them,  with  comparatively  little  help  from  the  agency  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  But  such  sounds  and  such  positions  of  the  organs  bear  no  part  in  correctly 
spoken  English.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminished  lip- 
rounding  may  be  fairly  well  compensated  by  increased  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

The  greater  contraction  and  protrusion  of  the  lips,  and  the  greater  retraction  of 
the  tongue  and  consequent  greater  dimensions  of  the  cavity,  —  the  depth  of  which 
is  also  increased  by  the  upward  bulging  of  the  soft  palate,  —  cause  the  high  position 
for  the  back  vowels  to  give  a  deeper  resonance  than  the  mid,  and  the  mid  than  the 
low  :  there  is  thus  presented  a  correspondence  in  this  respect  with  the  back  cavity  of 
the  front  vowels. 

For  these  vowels  in  detail,  see  §§  70,  74,  108-122,  12G-128,  136-138. 

§  12.  In  both  the  front  and  the  back  series  (§§  10, 11)  the  change  of  organic  position 
from  that  of  the  open-throat  vowel,  a  (arm),  a  (ask,  §  S),  is  least  for  the  low,  and 
greatest  for  the  high  ;  this  vowel  being  nearly  related  to  the  low  in  both  series.  It  is 
thus  properly  to  be  regarded  aa  the  common  extremity,  or  point  of  departure,  for 
the  two  series,  which  proceed  from  it  by  a  regular  gradation,  as  is  represented  in  the 
Diagram. 

§  13.  Each  of  all  these  vowels  (§§  8,  10,  11)  has  a  variant  denominated  WIDE,  as 
distinguished  from  the  above  described,  the  narrow.*  We  have  a  (arm)  narrow,  a 
(aslc)  wide  ;  ft  (cftre)  narrow,  ft  (ftm,  cftt)  wide  ;  a  (iile,  without  the  *'  vanish  ") 
narrow,  e  (end,  pCt)  wide  ;  e  (eve)  narrow,  i  (ill,  pit)  wide;  and  a  (all)  narrow, 
6  (6dd)  or  a  (^vliat)  wide  ;  o  (old)  narrow,  6  (obey)  wide ;  ob  (food)  narrow, 
c>b  (fo^t)  wide.  The  place  of  constriction  is  widened  out  by  increase  of  distance 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  or  the  pharyngeal  wall,  not  only  by  drawing  away 
the  entire  body  of  the  tongue,  but  by  reducing  tlie  convexity  across  the  surface,  that 
is,  by  letting  down  the  tongue  in  this  way  toward  the  condition  of  indiflference  it 

•  The  narrow,  bo  termed  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  others,  were  called  i\ie primary  by  Mr.  BclL 


DIAGRAM    OF    THE    SIMPLE    VOWEL    SOUNDS    IN    ENGLISH. 

The  Diagram  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  vowels  in  the  System  and  represents  their  relations,  as  explained  in  these  pages;  giving  also  their  descriptive 
names.  — See  §  25. 

^        The  a  (ale)  and  o  (old)  are  here  to  be  taken  as  meaning  only  the  radical  part  without  the  usual  "  vanish  "  (§  18) ;  and  the  fi  (care)  as  apart  from  the  "  glide  "  to 
*her.    For  the  back  vowels,  except  the  back-mixed,  the  term  •'round"  (§11)  is  commonly  added  as  part  of  the  name.    Thus,  a  (all)  is  the  low-back-narrow-round  voweL 


a; 

a; ' 


arm ; 
ask ; 


described  as 


Open-throat :  narrow. 
Open-throat :  wide. 


ft,  &; 


c^re,  i^m;  5dd,  all ; 


Low-front :  narrow,  wide.   Low-back  :  wide,  narrow. 


a.  €; 

[5,S; 


ft.  o; 

[ii,  a; 


«i  1 ;  oo,  CO  ; 

[ft,  brief  initial  part ; 


ale,  end ; 
[fern,  ever ; 

eve,  ill ; 
£uae; 


obey,  old ; 
[up,  flrii; 

foot,  food  ; 


Mid-front :  narrow,  wide. 
[Mid-front-mixed :  narrow,  wide. 

High-front :  narrow,  wide. 
[High-frout-naixed :  wide. 


Mid-back :  wide,  narrow. 
[Mid-back-mixed  :  wide,  narrow. 

High-back :  wide,  narrow. 


Iviii 
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takes  when  in  repose.  For  the  narrow,  the  tongue  is  pressed  with  some  force  toward 
the  palate  or  pharyngeal  wall,  making  contact  and  meeting  resistance  on  the  lateral 
margins,  and  being  thiiajirmli/  braced  in  position.  For  the  wide,  this  pressure  is  not 
exerted,  and  this  support  is  wanting  ;  the  tongue  is  merely  projected  into  position, 
and  leans  upon  nothing,  or  only  spreads  itself  against  the  teeth  or  other  parts  on  each 
Bide,  and  finds  in  any  way  but  slight  support,  —  hence  the  commonly  abrupt  charac- 
ter and  naturally  short  quantity  of  the  wide.  "  A  sort  of  precision  and  firmness  "  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  opposite  in  the  other,  have  been  emphatically  noticed  by  Mr. 
Bell  {University  Lectures)  as  differentiating  qualities  of  the  "primary"  and  the 
"wide."— See  §21. 

The  widening  causes  change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  whole  vowel-chamber.  It 
makes  it  larger  in  the  case  of  the  front  vowels  (§  10).  In  the  case  of  the  open- 
throat  a  (arm,  §  8)  narrow,  a  (ask)  wide,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  narrow  the 
fore  part  of  the  tongue  is  of  necessity  pressed  downward  and  rather  retracted,  while 
for  the  wide  it  is  projected  forward  and  considerably  raised,— in  consequence  of 
the  widening  at  the  place  of  constriction.  Also  in  the  back  vowels  (§  11),  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  is  necessarily  less  retracted  for  the  wide  than  for  the  narrow ; 
the  labial  rounding  or  contraction  is  at  the  same  time  less,  and  is  made  with  less 
tension.  The  channel  through  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  is  in  all  cases  made  larger 
for  the  wide.  —  See  Figs.  1,  3,  5. 

The  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  tongue,  from  the  narrow  to  the  wide, 
carry  with  them  corresponding  changes  in  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw. 

All  the  front  vowels  are  converted  from  narrow  to  wide  in  the  way  shown  for  §l 
(c^re),  in  Fig.  3 ;  and  all  the  back  vowels,  as  shown  for  oo  (food),  in  Fig.  5. 

§  14.  The  narrow  and  the  wide  may,  in  a  given  case,  be  regarded  either  as  dif- 
ferent vowels  or  as  different  forms  of  the  same  vowel,  but  are  commonly  spoken  of 
£is  different  vowels.  The  two  of  each  pair  are  perceived  as  characterized  by  the 
same  fundamental  qualitj*,  and  as  differentiated  by  features  common  to  all  the  mde 
and  the  opposite  appertaining  to  all  the  narrow, 

§  15.  There  are  intermediate  degrees  of  narrow  and  wide  which  need  to  be  noticed 
(§§  23,  48) ;  and  there  are  forma  of  forcible  tongue  pressure  away  from  the  palate, 
making  vowels  still  more  open  than  what  we  call  the  wide,  and  with  prolonged  quan- 
tity, as  heard  in  certain  provincial  and  rustic  modes  of  speech  (see  §  50).  There  are 
also  various  shades  of  sound  between  the  high  and  mid,  and  between  the  mid  and 
low.  And  every  vowel  is  subject  to  variations  in  position  and  in  sound  as  conjoined 
with  different  consonants.  These  many  and  minute  varieties  can  not  all  be  defined 
with  accuracy.  In  a  vowel  scheme  for  ordinary  uses,  only  the  more  prominent  and 
plainly  distinguishable  diversities  are  to  be  marked,  and  the  fixed  points  on  the 
scale  are  to  be  taken  with  some  latitude  of  variation. 

In  the  case  of  the  open-throat  or  pharyngeal  vowels,  of  which  we  have  noted  a 
narrow,  ji  (arm),  and  a  wide,  a  (ask),  a  nicer  analysis  might  give  as  many  varieties, 
though  not  so  strongly  marked,  as  we  have  in  the  other  groups,  that  is  to  say,  a  high, 
a  mid,  and  a  low,  and  of  each  of  these  a  narrow  and  a  wide.  But,  for  ordinary 
orthoepical  purposes,  such  a  minute  subdivision  is  unnecessary.  Only,  when  the 
wide  a  is  prolonged,  it  takes  a  narrow  form,  but  not  identical  with  a  (arm),  being 
made  with  tlie  place  of  constriction  higher  up  in  the  pharj-nx.  The  vowel  quality, 
as  made  higher  or  lower  in  the  way  here  described,  will  naturally  vary  witli  the 
liigher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary 
*'  Italian  a"  in  English,  as  in  fatlier.  etc.,  is  heard  in  various  forms  as  liigher  and 
lower  in  organic  position.  The  a  (ask)  will,  indeed,  be  ordinarily  higher  as  well  as 
wider  than  the  a  (arm).  —  See  §  59. 

§  IC.  («)  There  is  a  fourth  order  of  vowels  in  addition  to  the  three  above  de- 
scribed (§§  8,  10, 11),  though  it  would  not  be  altogether  amiss  to  regard  it  as  a  variety 
running  through  the  other  three.  To  this  the  terra  MIXED  is  applied  in  the  Bell 
nomenclature.  It  comprises,  in  the  English,  ■&  (ftrn),  u  (up),  and  e  (fern,  ever). 
Sounds  of  this  order  occur  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and 
the  final  elements  of  the  long  i  and  ou  diphthongs  (§  19  «) ;  and  make  the  glide 
between  any  vowel  not  of  the  mixed  order  and  a  following  r,  to  which  consonant 


the  mixed  vowels  themselves  bear  a  close  resemblance.  Unaccented  vowels  tend, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  sound  of  tliis  sort,  when  they  do  not  go  over  to  the  neutral 
vowel.  — See  §§  17,  38,39,  85-95,  105, 123,  124,  139-142. 

These  are  called  "mixed"  because  regarded  as  formed  by  a  kind  of  blending  of 
the  organic  positions  for  the  front  and  tlie  back  vowels,  or  a  neutrality  between 
them.  Though  the  term,  as  thus  understood,  is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  the  more 
essential  characteristic  of  this  class  is  that  the  passage  at  the  place  of  constriction 
—  which  in  this  case  is  both  longer  and  much  more  open  tlian  it  is  for  the  other 
vowels  —  has  the  part  of  the  tongue  along  the  middle  line  depressed  and  the  lateral 
borders  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trough,  and  to  make,  in  conjunction  with  the 
palate,  a  rough  approximation  to  a  cylindrical  ckafinel.*  Instead  of  a  passage  with 
cross  section  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  concave  on  the  palate  and  convex  on  the 
tongue,  as  for  other  vowels,  we  have  a  passage  concave  on  both  tongue  and  palate. 
And  this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  entire  vowel-chamber,  being, 
as  it  is,  the  main  and  the  effective  portion  of  all  that  might  be  included  in  the  desig- 
nation. 

(6)  The  vowels  of  this  class  may  properly  be  subdivided  into  FRONT  and  BACK, 
and  under  each  may  be  distinguished  a  high,  a  mid,  and  a  low  ;  also,  under  each 
of  these,  a  NARROW  and  a  wide.  The  front-mixed  are  made  mainly  under  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  back-mixed  mainly  under  the  soft  palate.  For  the  high  of  each  the 
vowel-cliamber  reaches  well  forward,  and  in  the  change  from  high  to  mid,  and  again 
from  mid  to  low,  falls  back  somewliat  in  place,  and  is  made  larger  in  dimension. 
The  English  ft  (Grii),  narrow,  and  u  (up),  wide,  are  mid-back- mixed  ;  e  (fern), 
narrow,  and  e  (ever),  wide,  are  mid-front-mixed.  The  high-front-mixed,  —  which, 
labially  rounded,  make  the  u  French  and  U  German,  —  we  have  in  English  as  the 
brief  initial  element  of  u  (use,  §  132). 

The  high-front-mixed,  just  above  described,  are  closely  related  to  the  high-front 
vowels,  e  (eve,  §  10)  and  i  (ill);  the  mid,  e  (fern,  ever),  to  the  mid-front,  a  (ale) 
and  e  (€ii(l)  ;  a  variant  pronunciation  in  fern,  earn,  etc.,  low  instead  of  mid,  — 
more  common  formerly  than  at  present,  —  is  nearly  related  to  the  low-front,  a(cS,re). 
The  mid-back-mised,  fi  (firn),  u.  (up),  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  mid-back,  5 
(old)  and  o  (obey),  though  not  so  obvious,  because  these  (o  and  6)  are  labially 
roimded,  while  the  ii  and  u  are  not  so,  or  but  slightly  if  at  all ;  a  variety.  low  instead 
of  mid,  beard  as  a  dialectic  or  an  individual  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
vowels,  has  a  quite  obvious  affinity  to  the  open-throat,  ii  (arm),  a  (ask).  The  Dia- 
gram exhibits  these  relations  in  the  leading  instances.  The  existence  of  the  relations 
as  here  pointed  out  justifies  the  introducing  of  such  terms  as  front-mixed  and  back- 
mixed. 

The  ft  (ftrn)  and  e  (fern)  are  distinguished  aa  narrow,  from  ii  (up),  e  (ever). 
u-ide.  They  are  marked  as  such  by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  narrow  and 
wide  of  the  other  groups  (§§  13,  21)  ;  only  in  this  case  we  have  for  the  wide  a  concav- 
ity made  less  deep,  instead  of  a  convexity  flattened  down,  and  we  have  the  bracing 
action  for  the  narrow  made  by  a  pull  downward  on  the  middle  line  and  a  firm 
pressure  at  the  sides.  It  is  no  matter  if,  by  a  partial  change  in  signification,  of  a. 
kind  not  uncommon  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  popular  language,  it  so  comes  about 
that  the  wide  have  the  interval  between  tongue  and  palate  no  greater  in  this  case 
than  the  narrow,  since  the  essential  and  more  important  characteristic  remains,  as 
before  described  (§  13). 

(c)  Tlie  rounding  of  the  tongue  in  these  vowels  produces  an  effect  for  the  ear 
somewhat  like  that  of  lip-rounding.  Tongue-roundingand  lip-rounding  are  combined 
in  t}ie  French  eu  and  u,  German  6  and  ii.  The  terra  tongue-roundcfl  would  in  fact 
describe  the  whole  class  more  accurately  than  mixed.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
lip-rounding  takes  a  characteristically  different  shape  in  the  mixed  from  what  it 
does  in  the  back  vowels.  There  is  some  degree  of  lip-rounding  in  ii  (iise),  and  even 
a  slight  degree  in  e  (fern). 

((f)  The  mixed  vowels  are  closely  allied  to  the  consonant  r,  into  which  they  aro 

•  See  Wilhelm  Victor  :  Elemente  der  Phonctik,  §  56. 
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1  Hard  Palate.  2  Soft  Palate.  3  4  Back  Wall  of 
the  Pharynx.  5  Tongue.  G  Tongue  Bone.  7  Right 
Vocal  Cord,  below  ;  right  False  Vocal  Cord,  above; 
both  attached  to  tin-  Thyroid  Cartilage  in  front,  and  to 
the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage  behind.  8  Fold,  ex- 
tended from  the  border  of  the  right  half  of  the  Epiglot- 
tis in  front  to  the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage  behind; 
back  of  which  is  shown,  in  cross-section,  the  Transverse 
Muscle  that  runs  from  the  right  to  the  left  Arytenoid. 
9  Cricoid  Cartilage.  10  Windpipe.  11  Oesophagus. 
C  Place  of  Constriclion. 

[The  Thyroid  Cartilage  extends  back  in  two  broad 
plates,  one  on  each  side ;  each  one  hinged,  or  pivoted, 
at  a  point  on  the  outbide  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  Cri- 
coid.   The  Thyroid  thus  serves  as  a  lever  for  stretching 


or  relaxing  the  Vocal  Cords.  The  Tongue  Bone  ex- 
tends back  in  two  branches  above  the  Thyroid  plates. 
Each  Arytenoid  is  a  pyramid  with  a  triangular  base,  of 
which  the  outer  angle  (not  seen  in  the  engraving)  rests 
upon  the  Cricoid,  while  the  inner  front  angle  holds  the 
end  of  a  Vocal  Ligament,  and  the  inner  angle  in  the 
rear  is  held  fastby  ashort  ligament  to  the  Cricoid.  The 
Arytenoids  serve  as  levers  for  moving  and  adjusting- 
the  Vocal  Cords.  When  the  Cords  are  brought  close 
together,  the  passage  between  the  Cartilages  may  either 
remain  open  or  be  closed :  closed  by  the  joining,  and 
opened  by  the  disjoining,  of  their  front  edges,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  — the  Transverse  Muaclo  barring  the 
way  belund  at  all  times.  The  False  Vocal  Cords  have  no 
direct  agency  in  phonation.] 

Narrow^  food.     Wide,  fdbt.  j 


OnFJg.2,  a(ale)  would  take  an  intermediate  pOHtttoo  :  so  o  (old),  on  Fig.  4.  Widf  forma  of  all  front  voweh  are  fashioned  as  sho^vu  by  Fig.  3;  of  back  vowels,  ah  by  Fig.  0. 
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converted  by  raising  the  point  of  the  tongue  toward  the  palate  (see  §  250).  Henro, 
they  form  the  glide  connecting  r  with  vovvuls  preceding.  The  mid-mixed  5  (fern, 
ever)  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  dentiil  r  (§  'J-'*!),  and  the  low-mixed  to  the  palatal 
(§  li52).  It  is  through  the  iniluence  of  the  following  r  that  the  present  sound  of  S  in 
f£rn,  lieFf  etc.,  and  of  I  in  fir,  sir,  etc.,  has  been  developed  from  the  original 
BOimdB  of  6  (Cud)  or  a  (iile),  and  i  (ill)  or  c  (eve). 

§  17.  The  Knglieh  vowels  uf  tlie  mixed  (§  IG)  class  are  the  nearest  to  the  obscure 
eound  of  the  ao-called  neutkal  vowel,  otherwise  named  the  natural  vowels  —  tliat 
is,  the  vocal  sound  produced  witli  the  leant  articulative  effort,  or  with  none  at  all, 
and  heard,  except  as  a  glide,  only  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  latter  differs  from 
the  former  in  being  made  witlmut  the  concave  configuration  of  the  tongue,  and  with 
a  less  tense  condition  of  the  organs.  It  admits  of  considerable  variety  of  tongue 
position.  Every  short  vowel  is  liable  in  very  rapid  speech  —  though  some  more  tliazi 
others  — to  fall  into  it  (see  §§  38,39).  We  have  it  also  in  the  voice-glide  (§95),  lioard 
in  the  final  syllables  of  words  like  open,  able,  and  of  words  (really  dissyllabic)  like 
chasm.  The  glide  (§  IGl)  from  vocal  consonant  to  vowel,  as  in  go,  day,  low, 
etc.,  and  from  vowel  to  consonant,  as  in  ebb,  add,  oar,  etc.,  goes  tlirough  the 
neutral  vowel  in  most  cases.    Bo  does  the  glide  within  diphthongs  (§  19  «). 

§  IS.  The  nhieteeii  (see  Diagram)  as  above  described,  aside  from  the  neutral 
vowel,  but  inclusive  of  the  initial  element  in  u  (use,  §§  10  6,  132),  make  up  the 
complete  list  of  the  simple  vowel  rounds,  or  of  what  need  to  be  noted  as  such 
(§  15)  in  English.  The  i  (ice,  §  100)  and  the  u  (use,  §  132)  are  diphthongs.  Also, 
a.  (ale,  §  45),  with  the  usual  vaniuh  in  i  (ill),  and  o  (old,  §  109),  with  the  vanish  in 
rfb  (fobt),  are  diphthongs. 

§  19  (ff).  The  PURE  DIPHTHONGS  in  English  are  made  up  as  follows:  — (I)  The  i 
(ice,  §  100)  consists  mainly  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and  the  final  element,  no 
one  part  having  predominance.  It  begins  with  a  (ask,  §  Gl),  or  a  sound  nearer  to  ix 
(iip,  §  141),  and  proceeds  through  sounds  of  the  mixed  order  (§  IG),  followed  by  those 
of  the  neutral  vowel,  on  to  the  final  element  i  (ill,  §  103).  As  usually  pronounced,  it 
diflfers  somewhat  from  the  word  aye  (yea) :  this  begins  with  a  (arm,  §  57),  and 
also  gives  more  prominence  to  the  initial  element  and  somewhat  more  to  the  final, 
and  less  to  the  connecting  glide.  (2)  The  ou  (out,  §  129)  is  like  i  (ice,  §§  99,  100) 
in  having  no  part  predominant ;  also,  in  beginning  with  the  same  element ;  it  then 
takes  a  different  direction,  through  sounds  of  the  mixed  and  the  neutral  order,  with 
gradually  increased  labial  rounding,  and  terminates  in  ob  (foot,  §  128).  (3)  The 
of  (oil,  §  129)  begins  with  a  (all,  §  TO),  or  a  sound  between  this  and  5  (ddd,  §  US), 
taking  it  for  the  main  part,  and  glides  on  to  i  (ill,  §  103).  Both  (4)  a  (ale,  §  45) 
and  (5)  o  (old,  §  109)  with  the  usual  vanish,  give  much  the  greater  prominence  to 
the  initial  element.  (6)  The  ix  after  certain  consonants —  as  in  lute,  ju'ry,  siilt, 
duke,  tune,  etc.  (see  §  134  )  —  begins  with  the  high-front  mixed  vowel  allied  to  i 
(ill,  §  IG  6),  and,  without  taking  the  y  sound,  glides  on  to  ob  (food,  §  127),  and  has 
that  for  the  main  part. 

(&)  The  following,  as  taking  a  semivowel  y  or  w  sound  within  the  glide,  are  IMPURE 
DIPHTHONGS;  — (1)  The  u  (use,  piire,  §  132),  or  evv  in  few,  etc.,  differs  from 
the  u  in  lute,  etc.  —  the  pure  diphthong  No.  G  above,  —  by  interposing  the  y  sound 
as  part  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and  the  final  elements.  (2)  There  are  several 
impure  diphthongs  that  begin  with  a  brief  i  (ill)  and  run  through  y  to  different 
endings;  as  the  ea  in  malleable  —  when  pronounced  niai'lya-b'l  (§07)  — the 
eou  in  nauseous,  the  eu  in  grandeur  (§  97) ;  the  la  in  cordial,  filial,  fa- 
miliarity, iou  in  bilious,  iu  in  genius,  io  in  minion  (§  lOG) ;  also,  ya  in 
yarn,  you  in  young,  yo  in  yore,  and  ya^v  in  ya^vl,  when  uttered,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  with  a  brief  initial  i  sound  (§  272).  (3)  The  other  kind  of  impure  diph- 
thong begins  with  a  brief  ob  (ftJbt,  §  12S)  sound,  and  ghdes  through  a  more  or  less 
complete  consonant  w  on  to  the  final  vowel  sound ;  as  in  quail,  quite,  quality, 
guano,  s%vim,  swan,  swell,  wlien,  etc.  ;  and  may  be  heard  even  in  '\rarn, 
wisli,  well,  woe,  we,  as  usually  pronounced  (§  260). 

(c)  Of  the  pure  diphthongs,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  all  proceed  from  a  place  of 
constriction  further  back  in  the  mouth  to  one  more  forward,  or  from  a  low  to  a  high 
vowel,  —  that  is,  from  a  more  open  to  a  more  close  palato-lingual  position  ;  or  else,  as 
the  u  in  lute,  etc..  No.  6,  from  a  more  open  to  a  more  close  lip  configuration.  The 
impure  diphthongs  with  y  for  the  connecting  glide  proceed  in  a  backward  direction 
from  their  high-front  starting  point ;  and  those  with  the  w  glide  proceed  from  a  more 
close  to  a  more  open  lip  configuration  :  the  consonant  glides  in  these  cases  are  gen- 
erated by  the  relaxation  from  vowel  tension  that  ensues  in  passing  from  close  to 
open. 

(d)  The  vo^elized  r  (§  253),  when  this  form  is  used,  —  as  in  far,  ear,  ire,  more, 


worm,  earth,  etc.,—  is  usually  a  Bound  of  the  mixed  (§  16)  class;  and  may  either 

be  added  to  tlio  preceding  vowel  as  a  s<!parate  sound,  or  may  iu  conjunction  witli  it 
make  a  dii)hthong  of  a  peculiar  kind.  liiMides  tliiH  Kort,  and  tliat  lieard,  as  Rtat*;d 
above  (fc),  in  {grandeur,  nauHeouM,  blllouK,  (genius,  etc.,  and  the  long  t,  pre- 
ferred by  some,  commencing  witli  a  mixed  vuwel  tiuund,  —  iii  iiuitead  of  ai,  —  other 
possible  diphthongs  with  mixed  vowels  bearing  a  part  as  initial  or  final  elemente  are 
not  actually  heard  in  EngUsh,  unless  as  dialectic  or  individual  i)eculiarities. 

(ej  In  uttering  a  diphthong,  the  organn  are  not  held  anywhere  iu  a  fixed  position, 
but  proceed  by  a  continuous  ghdo  from  beginning  to  end  ;  only  the  change  goes  more 
slowly  to  or  from  any  element  that  appears  to  predominate.  This  la  true  even  of 
a  (iile)  and  u  (old)  as  uttered  with  the  "  vanish." 

§  20.  The  terms  OPEN  and  CLOSE  may  be  applied  to  describe  either  the  diflerencd 
of  low,  mid,  and  high,  or  that  of  narrow  and  wide,  —  or  that  between  the  open- 
throat  vowel  and  any  or  all  of  the  others.  TJiey  are  thuB  wanting  in  exactness.  Wo 
can  uot  say,  for  instance,  of  the  low-frout-nan-ow  A,  (cAre),  that  it  is  more  or  lesa 
open  than  the  mid-frout-wide  6  (find),  or  even  the  higb-front-wide  i  (ill);— beo 
§§  10, 13.  It  is  impossible  to  arrange  all  the  vowels  on  a  hjngle  linear  scale,  or  even  on 
two  single  lines,  as  more  or  less  open  and  close.  We  can  say,  however,  of  the  a  ( Urm) 
that  it  is  the  most  open  of  all. 

§  21.  Among  the  vowela  as  narrow  and  wide  (§  13),  there  are  certain  important 
relations  as  concerns  LONU  and  short  quantity.  Some  are  naturally  long,  and 
can  not  be  shortened  beyond  a  certain  limit  without  a  change  of  quality.  Others  are 
naturally  short,  and  can  be  prolonged  only  by  a  special  effort.  All  the  wide  are  natu- 
rally short,  and  the  narrow  naturally  long,  because  of  the  fixed,  braced  pohition  of 
the  tongue  in  the  latter  case  and  the  opposite  in  the  former  (§  13).  Also,  the  wide 
require  a  greater  expenditure  of  vocalized  breatli  to  produce  the  proper  resonance  ia 
the  wider  passage,  and  hence  are  not  so  easily  prolonged,  and  can  not  possibly  be 
prolonged  to  an  equal  extent ;  their  duration  being  limited  simply  by  the  supply  of 
air  from  the  lungs.  The  narrow  long  vowels,  when  shortened,  verge  toward  the  wide ; 
the  shorter  wide,  when  lengthened,  tend  to  the  narrow,  or  may  turn  to  a  still  wider, 
or  rather  a  more  open,  form.  —  See  §§  15,  30,  37. 

§  22.  The  sounds  symbolized  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  as  being  the  most  frequent  of  th& 
long  sounds  denoted  by  these  letters,  are  called  their  REGULAR  LONG  sounds;  and, 
for  the  like  reason,  3,,  €,  i,  6,  li,  their  REGULAR  SHORT  sounds.  The  regular  long 
and  short  of  the  same  letter  are,  however,  in  no  case  variants  of  each  other,  as 
narrow  and  wide,  or  as  tlie  long  and  abort  of  the  same  EOund.  This  discrepancy  is  a 
consequence  of  changes  in  orthoepic  quaUty  which  the  long  or  the  short,  or  both, 
have  undergone  since  their  place  was  fixed  in  the  general  orthography  of  the  language. 

§  23.  The  regular  short  vowels  a,  6,  i,  6,  u  (Sm,  find,  ill,  ddd,  up  ;  pAt,  pCt, 
pit,  li6t,  hut),  pronounced  in  the  proper  English  way,  are  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  language.  The  vowel  sounds  that,  in  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  come  near- 
est to  any  of  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  less  wide.  Hence,  people  bred 
to  those  languages  find  it  difficult  to  give  these  sounds  with  precision.  The  foreign 
variation  is  also  habitual  with  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  the  peculiar  EngHsh  man- 
ner, these  sounds  are  distinguished  by  a  brief,  abrupt,  jerky  form,  and  by  ending 
with  a  sharp  percussion  in  the  consonant  that  closes  the  syllable. 

§  24.  All  the  regular  long  vowels,  as  also  all  the  diphthongs,  may  form  the  closing 
element  of  an  accented  syllable  (as  day,  e'vil,  li'ar,  etc.),  while  the  regular  short 
naturally  have  the  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant  sound  (as  S-t'oni,  c5p'y,  cit'y, 
etc. ;  though  such  words  as  con-di'tion,  n^^tion-al,  etc.,  can  not  well  be  so  di- 
vided in  writing  and  print.  Even  as  unaccented,  four  of  these,  namely,  S,  e,  6,  «i, 
—  that  is,  all  except  i  and  of  course  its  equivalent  y,  —  are  commonly  joined  on  to  a 
following  consonant  sound :  unaccented  a  ending  a  syllable  takes  usually  the  mark 
a  or  else  a ;  u  takes  u  or  u  ;  e  and  o  take  e  and  6.  —  See  §  275. 

§  25.  The  relations  of  the  vowels,  as  respects  organic  formation,  —  carrying  with 
them  also  corresponding  acoustic  relations,  —  are  represented  in  the  Diagram  on 
p.  Ivii.  We  have  the  front  and  the  back  series  of  the  narrow,  diverging  from 
the  narrow  a  (arm),  and  of  the  corresponding  wide,  diverging  from  the  wide  a 
(ask);  from  which  starting  points  tlie  two  series  proceed  by  successive  steps  of 
change  in  organic  position  ;  while  between  a  (iirm)  and  A  (cS.re)  the  connection  can 
be  equally  well  traced,  as  indirect,  through  their  wide  forms,  a  (ask)  and  a  (5m). 
We  have  the  vowels  of  the  mixed  class  interpolated  under  others  to  which  they  are 
nearly  related.  We  have  a  (ask)  in  proximity  to  S.  (Sm)  and  6  (ddd)  and  u  (iip), 
to  all  of  which  it  is  closely  related  by  organic  position.  And  throughout  tve  have  near- 
ness of  organical  relation  indicated  by  proximity  ou  the  diagram.  The  neutral  vowel, 
as  having  no  fixed  place  of  articulation,  ia  not  included  in  the  scheme. 


ACCENT,   QUANTITY,   AND   EMPHASIS,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  THE   QUALITY  OF   VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


§26.  Accent,  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  prominence  given,  or 
the  act  of  giving  prominence,  by  whatever  means,  to  one  syllable  over  others  in  a 
word  or  in  a  phrase,  when  not  bestowed  iu  the  way  of  emphasis.  Or  it  may  be 
defined  as  a  mode  of  utterance  that  gives  such  prominence.  The  prominence  thus 
customarily  accorded,  in  the  case  of  any  word,  is  called  the  nccent  of  the  word. 
Accent  serves  to  mark  the  unity  of  the  group  of  syllables  composing  the  word  or 
phrase,  and  is  a  help  to  fluency  in  utterance.  The  accent  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  form  of  a  word  ;  and  sometimes  makes  the  only  difiference  in  form  between  two 
words  that  have,  it  may  be,  totally  different  meanings;  as,  in'cense  and  in- 
cense' ;  the  word  co-erce',  if  the  accent  be  transferred  to  the  first  syllable,  will 
be  heard  as  differing  but  slightly  from  a  deliberate  utterance  of  the  word  coarse. 

EMPHASIS  has  a  general  resemblance  to  accent  in  the  means  it  employs ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  fixed  by  habitual  usage,  it  varies  with  occasions  :  it  has  for  its  office 
to  make  prominent  and  impres.s,  and  oftentimes  to  color  and  modify,  and  to  suffuse 
with  emotion,  the  idea  or  meaning  conveyed.  It  usually  falls  on  whole  words  or 
groups  of  words,  —  though  sometimes  on  significant  parts  of  a  word,  such  as  the  pre- 
fixes un«,  dis-,  etc.  In  the  latter  case,  accent  will  give  way  to  emphasis ;  as  it  obvi- 
ously may  do  in  the  case  of  a  phrase.  For  the  purpose  here  in  view,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  what  we  have  in  any  instance  be  accent  or  emphasis. 

§  27.  A  PHRASE  AS  SUBJECT  TO  ACCENT  is  oue  consisting,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  of  monosyllabic  words,  among  which  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns, 
the  articles,  and  verb  auxiliaries  predominate.  The  more  unimportant  members  fall 
naturally,  and  thus  habitually,  into  less  prominence  in  expression  ;  —  the  same  princi- 
ple worked  at  an  early  period  in  fixing  the  accentuation  of  words.  Both  phrase  and 
word  accent  bear  an  important  part  in  the  rhythm  of  verse. 


§  28.  Accent,  in  the  general  sense  as  above,  may  be  effected  by  greater  stress^  or  by 
longer  qiia7> tit i/,  or  by  a  distinction  of  pitchy  in  the  accented  syllable,  —  or  by  any 
two  or  by  all  of  these  combined.  Accent,  iu  a  more  special  sense,  may  signify  that 
—  whether  stress,  quantity,  or  pitch  —  by  which  the  syllabic  prominence  is  effected. 
Accent,  considered  as  made  by  stress  alone —  or,  it  may  be,  by  pitcli,  — is  quite  com- 
monly thus  contradistinguished  from  quantity ;  —  see  §  33.  Emphasis  not  only  em- 
ploys the  same  means  and  in  like  manner  as  accent  does,  but  makes  use  of  stress, 
quantity,  and  pitch,  all  and  each,  in  various  ways  peculiar  to  itself,  —  the  exposition 
of  which  lies  within  the  province  of  works  upon  elocution  and  oratory. 

§  29.  PITCH  — that  is,  modification  of  voice  as  high  or  low  on  the  musical  scale  — 
is  not  a  recognized  element  in  Engbsh  accentuation,  as  it  has  been  and  is  in  that  of 
some  languages,  —notably  in  the  ancient  Greek.  Yet  even  in  English,  in  the  speech 
of  some  persons,  and  in  some  dialects,  it  appears  as  such  in  a  noticeable  degree,  com- 
bined with  one  or  both  the  other  elements. 

§  30.  Quantity  means  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  uttering  either  a  syllable  or 
an  alphabetic  element.  Vowels  are  distinguished  as  intrinsicalli/,  or  naturally,  long 
or  short  (§  21),  according  as  they  can  or  can  not  be  easily  prolonged,  and  as  they  do 
or  do  not  resist  being  made  short;  consonants  also  are  distinguished  as  continuous 
and  as  momt-ntary  (§  176) ;  syllables,  of  course,  take  character  from  tlieir  components. 
As  apphed  to  the  syllables  in  an  English  word  or  phrase,  quantity  may  ordinarily  best 
be  understood  as  not  necessarily  signifying  any  intrinsic  quahty  in  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable  :  a  relatively  long  syllable  may  be  made  by  prolongation  of  the  vowel  or 
the  consonant  elements,  or  of  both ;  or  may  be  made  such  virtually  and  in  effect  by  a 
pause,  or  rest,  at  the  end. 

§  31.  Stress  —in  speech  —  means  force  of  utterance.    This  force  ia  resolvable,  in 
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GUIDE  TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


the  last  analysis,  into  muscular  tension,  —  tension,  be  it  observed,  not  merely  of  the 
muscles  that  drive  the  air  from  the  lunRs,  but  of  those  which  stretch  and  stiffen  the 
vocal  cords  for  tone  vibration,  and  of  those  which  hold  the  mouth  organs  in  the  vari- 
ous positions  and  configurations  for  vowel  resonance,  and  move  or  hold  them  for  the 
consonant  articulations.  We  thus  have  reaction  against,  as  well  as  direct  propulsive 
action  upon,  the  vocal  current.  And  much  of  this  reaction  goes  not  to  increase  the 
loudness,  or  power,  of  the  sound,  but  to  impress  upon  it  certain  modifications  with 
greater  diatinctness  and  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  prominence  given  by  accentual  stress 
is  not  merely  due  to  greater  loudness,  or  intensity,  of  sound  ;  but  sometimes  as  much,  I 
if  not  more,  to  the  fuller  distinctness  of  the  articulation. 

Besides  simple  accentual  stress,  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  (§§  163,  164,  ! 
275)  to  consider  stress  as  laid  upon  different  parts  of  a  syllable,  or  of  a  vowel  or  con-  i 
Bonant  element,— namely,  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  —and  as  gradual  or  abrupt.  | 

§  32,  Stress  in  utterance  is  a  thing  of  degree,  and  is  entirely  relative.  The  nearest 
to  an  absolute  determination  is  found  in  the  least  stress  with  which  a  syllable  can  be 
uttered  and  yet  be  perceived  as  a  syllable.  Above  this  least  degree  in  one  syllable  or 
more,  other  degrees  may  exist  in  other  syllables  of  the  same  word,  and  thus  form  a 
groimd  for  distinguishing  a  primary,  a  secondary,  or  even  a  tertiary  accent. 

§  33.  In  English,  stress  is  the  chief,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  sole,  constitu- 
ent of  accent.  Yet,  quantity  is  ordinarily  combined  with  stress  :  that  is  to  say,  syl- 
lables that  take  the  absolutely  least  degree  of  stress  commonly  take,  at  the  same 
time,  the  absolutely  shortest  quantity,  that  is,  the  shortest  possible  for  the  syllable  ; 
and  with  higher  degrees  of  stress  there  go  corresponding  prolongations  in  quantity ; 
—  and  quantity,  in  its  turn,  carries  stress  along  with  it.  The  two  things  are  sepa- 
rable ;  but,  in  English,  the  two  are  ordinarily  combined,  so  that  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  one  involves  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  other.  —  See  §  30. 

§  ^.  Tiie  syllable  or  syllables  that,  in  a  word  or  phrase,  may  be  uttered  with  the 
absolutely  least  stress  and  quantity  —  or  with  a  near  approach  to  this  quite  least 
degree  —  are  said  to  be  unaccented.  Tlie  one  syllable  which  takes  the  relatively 
greatest  stress  and  prolongation  is.  of  course,  an  ACCENTED  syllable.  In  many 
words  of  several  syllables  —  usually  of  more  than  three— there  is  occasion  to  note 
two  accents,  a  stronger  and  a  weaker,  denominated  a  PRIMARY  and  a  SECONDARY 
accent,  distinguished  in  this  Dictionary  by  a  heavier  and  a  lighter  accentual  mark  ; 
as.  e.  g.y  mag'nl-fi'er,  af  fa-bil'i-ty.  There  is,  in  many  three-syllable  words, 
such  a  secondary  accent.  It  may  fall  on  the  first  syllable  ;  as  in  uii'der-taUe', 
con'tra-clict' ;  in  which  case  it  is  usually  marked  in  dictionaries.  Or  it  may  fall 
on  the  third  and  final  syllable;  as  in  mas'ni-fy;  the  final  syllable  of  this  word 
having  equal  stress  with  the  third  in  mag'ni-fii'er.  and  thus  differing  from  the  third 
in  van'i-ty ;  and  as  in  the  verb  propli'e-sy,  which  differs  from  the  noun  propli'- 
e-cy :  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  custom  to  insert  the  accent  mark ;  in  this  Diction- 
zryl  when  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  is  long,  the  secondary  accent  is  implied  by  the 
mark  of  long  quantity  ;  as,  mag'ni-f  y,  ded'i-cate,  tur'pen-tine. 

There  are,  also,  words  of  two  syllables,  neither  of  which  can  be  properly  spoken 
with  the  absolutely  least  stress  and  least  quantity ;  such  as  a-nien,  f  are-%vell,  con- 
quest, horse-rake,  liouse-top ;  including  most  of  the  two-syllable  compounds, 
and  many  words  not  of  that  class :  as  joined  with  other  words  in  a  phrase  or  a  sen- 
tence, the  more  feebly  accented  of  the  two  syllables  has  accentual  prominence  above 
the  unaccented  syllables  with  which  it  stands  associated.  Thus,  the  6  in  ivine'- 
press.  aVscCss.  con'tCst,  ac'cCss,  re'gress,  etc.,  differs  from  the  6  in  lieir'- 
dS8,  tall'est,  ax'fs,  Con'gre*iS,  etc.  There  may  be  as  strong  a  secondary  accent 
employed  in  dis-taste',  dis-prove',  etc.,  as  in  dis're-gard',  disrepute'.  It 
has  not  been  common  to  mark  such  words  as  taking  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
accent ;  one  of  the  syllables  having  been  reckoned  as  accented,  and  the  other  as 
unaccented ;  though  the  fact  of  the  two  accents  is  sometimes  noticed  by  gramma- 
rians. The  Hew  English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray  gives  the  two  marks  in  the  case 
of  a-men  and  a  number  of  two-syllable  compounds ;  and  the  same  is  done  in  this 
work. 

There  are  no  principles  by  which  to  determine  the  accent  in  English  ;  and  in  many 
cases  some  variation  from  the  more  customary  form  will  pass  uimoticed.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  language  is  to  carry  the  chief  accent  back  towards  or  to  the  first 
syllable.  In  the  case  of  some  two-syllable  words,  the  final  one  is  accented  for  the 
verb,  and  the  other  for  the  noun  or  adjective ;  as,  con-test'  and  con'test,  sub- 
ject' and  suVject,  ab-sent'  and  ali'seiit,  etc.  But  many  others  are  accented 
alike  for  both  noun  and  verb  ;  as,  de-feat',  regard',  at-tack',  cap'ture,  ges'- 
ture,  al-Iy',  re-mark',  etc 

§  35.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  distinguishable  degrees  and  sliades  of 
accentual  stress  and  quantity,  besides  the  two  which  we  mark  as  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. No  lees  than  four  or  five  degrees  may  be  found  in  some  single  words,  such, 
for  instance,  as  incomniunlciiblllty.  Also,  there  can  be,  ui  this  matter,  no  pre- 
cise determination  of  degree  ;  and  hence  it  becomes,  in  many  cases,  a  nice  question 
for  decision  as  to  whether  a  syllable  should  or  should  not  receive  the  mark  of  second- 
ary accentuation.  Initial  and  final  syllables  usually  make  no  more  than  a  quite  near 
approach  to  an  absolutely  least  accent ;  this  falls  more  commonly  and  properly  upon 
medial  syllables. 

5  36.  Tliat  differences  of  accent  will  have  effect  in  modifying  OR  CHANGING 
THE  QL'AMTY  of  articulate  elemeiits  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
fitress  and  of  quantity.  Certain  of  the  elements  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
articulative  stress  and  some  extent  of  time  for  their  clear  enunciation  ;  while  others 
are  compatible  with  a  more  relaxed,  or  less  tense,  condition  of  the  organs,  and  with  a 
quicker  deliverance  of  the  sound.  It  is,  however,  the  quantity,  and  not  the  stress, 
that  directly  affects  the  quality.  —  See  §§  3(J,  33. 

§37.  All  the  naturally  LONG  VOWEL3  (§  21)  and  the  DIPHTHONGS  are  under 
accentual  streBs,  eitlier  primary  or  secondary  (thouKh  indicated  in  the  Dictionary,  it 
may  be,  sometimes  only  by  the  vowel  quantity) :  they  never  occur  under  the  weakest 
stress  ;  they  can  not  suffer  woakening  or  loss  of  accent  witliout  alteration  of  quality. 
Thua,  d  (6-vent',  §  78)  differs  in  quality  from  e  (eve) ;  1  (I-de'a,  §  101)  from 


i  (ice)  ;  although,  as  thus  weakened,  these  do  not  come  down  to  the  absolutely  leasi, 
accent ;  — see  §§  21,  42.  The  ii  in  sen'ilte  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  6  in  bon'n^t. 
The  second  e  in  ce're8',when  it  turns  to  e  in  ce'rS-al,  is  hardly  distinguialiable 
from  the  quite  wide  i  in  se'rl-al.  The  6  in  fl-bey'  and  e  in  ev'Sr  differ  from 
o  (old)  and  e  (I5rn),  simply  as  wide  from  narrow.  The  narrow  6  of  in-fdrm' 
becomes  the  wide  6  in  in^'f  6r-ma'tion ;  the  narrow  o  (old)  in  im-puse',  the 
wide  o  (G-bey')  in  im'pft-si'tion ;  the  narrow  a  (arm)  in  l>ar'ba-rous  is  con- 
siderably widened  in  biir-ba'ri-an,  if  it  does  not  indeed  become  the  quite  wide 
a  (ask). —  See  §  15  and  the  Diagram.  A  diphthong,  when  deprived  of  accent,  is 
necessarily  curtailed,  —  either  preserving  the  middle  portion  (§  19),  as  mU-lord' 
(my  lord),  or  the  middle  and  terminal  element,  as  in  t-o'ta  (§  101)  or  the  terminal, 
as  mi-lord' ;  —  if,  indeed,  this  last  be  not  a  survival  rather  than  a  development. 

§  38.  Among  the  naturally  SHORT  vowels  (§  21),  there  are  differences  to  be 
noted.  The  high-front- wide  i  (pit,  §  104)  undergoes  but  slight  alteration  as  deprived 
of  accent.  Thus,  between  the  vowels  in  the  accented  and  the  unaccented  syllables 
in  pitl-ftil,  fin'ish,  in'fi-nite,  in-stil',  there  need  be  only  a  slight  and  hardly 
appreciable  difference  in  quality.  The  mid-front-wide  C  (i^nd,  §  83)  with  least  accen^ 
tends  to  i  (ill);  as  in  riv'fit,  kitcli'Cn,  riv'gt-f'd,  heir'^ss-Cs.  In  situations 
where  it  holds  its  proper  quality  but  slightly  modified,  —  as  in  Cf-f  ace',  Cx-ist',  — 
though  weakened,  it  does  not  sink  to  the  degree  of  least  accent ;  but  here,  in  very 
rapid  speech,  it  may  fall  into  the  neutral-vowel  sound  (§  17).  The  low-front- wide 
a  (21m,  §  56)  is  never  given  with  quite  the  least  accent ;  yet  it  may  have  a  weakened 
accent,  with  a  slight  modification  of  quality;  as  in  ftt-tack',  ftf-ford',  ai-lo%v', 
iic-cept' ;  and  in  rapid  speech  may  change  to  a  (ask)  and  then  fall  to  the  neutral 
place,  — and  especially  in  unemphatic  monosyllables,  such  as  find,  ftn,  am,  thAt, 
etc.  The  a  can  not  itself  gradually  pass  into  an  obscure  vowel  sound.  It  is  apt  to 
drop  forward  into  6 :  thus  ftccept  and  Except  are  not  distinguished  by  the  illit- 
erate ;  and  cftn  in  vulgar  speech  becomes  k£n,  and  even  kin. 

§  39.  In  the  other  naturally  short  vowels,  there  is  a  general  tendency,  on  the  remis- 
sion of  accent,  to  fall  towards  or  sink  into  the  neutral-vowel  sound  (§  17),  a  sound 
wliich  is  taken  only  by  syllables  with  the  least  accent.  The  6  in  c6n-nect',  ree-61- 
lect',  etc.  (§  120),  has  some  tendency  this  way,  but  rather  adheres  to  its  proper 
sound,  yet  as  modified  and  somewhat  obscured  ;  but  does  not,  in  such  case,  take 
quite  the  absolutely  least  accent.  The  letter  o  in  final  .syllables  with  the  least  accent, 
as  in  fel'on,  at'om,  big'ot,  act'or,  etc.  (§  124),  may  be  regarded  as  first  taking  a 
ii  sound  as  in  son,  or  a  somid  of  that  class,  whence  it  often  passes  over  to  the  obscure 
neutral  sound.  The  u  in  aw'f ul,  ful-fil',  etc.  (§  138),  has  some  tendency  to  the 
neutral  quality,  but  is  well  able  to  retain  its  proper  sound  somewhat  modified.  The 
a  (ask)  and  u  (up)  need  suffer  but  slight  alteration  by  the  weakening  or  loss  of 
accent ;  as  in  so'fa,  l>ot'a-ny,  cau'ciis,  uu-done',  etc., — partly  perhaps  because 
they  are  so  near  to  the  neutral  vowel. 

§40.  The  TENDENCIES,  on  the  remission  of  accent,  may  be  SUMMED  up  as  fol- 
lows :  —  The  narrow  long  vowels  tend  to  the  wide  form ;  —  see  §§  21,  37,  and  the  Dia- 
gram. Of  the  wide  short  vowels,  those  at  the  three  extre^nes  of  the  scale,  namely, 
a  (ask),  ob  (fobt),  and  i  (ill),  and  also  the  mixed  u  (up),  have  their  quality  but 
slightly  changed  by  loss  of  accent ;  —  6  (€nd)  and  ft  (ftm),  of  the  front  group,  tend 
in  the  forward  direction,  though  ft  (ftm)  has  equal  proclivity  toward  a  (ask)  or 
u  (up)  and  thus  to  the  neutral  vowel ;  —for  all  the  wide  back  vowels,  namely,  6 
(<idd),  6  (obey),  u  (full),  or  ob  (foot),  the  tendency  is  to  the  neutral  form ; 
into  which,  indeed,  every  short  vowel  will  sometimes  fall.  In  general,  the  narrow 
and  long,  when  shortened  and  widened,  may  then  further,  in  very  rapid  speech,  take 
the  course  of  the  wide  short  vowels,  as  indicated  above.  —  See  §  48. 

In  hurried  and  careless  colloquial  speech,  these  modifying  and  obscuring  tenden- 
cies, in  both  word  and  phrase,  are  intensified.  Such  colloquial  usage,  however  preva- 
lent it  may  be,  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  deviation  from  the  standard  of  correct 
pronunciation.  Li  England,  the  virtual  obliteration  of  the  secondary  accent  of  words 
is  a  common  fault.  The  opposite  error  of  exaggerating  the  secondary  accent  is  more 
or  less  common  in  America,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  well  educated. 

§41.  These  tendencies  take  the  REVERSE  DIRECTION  when,  instead  of  accent 
remitted  or  weakened,  we  have  the  quantity  of  a  vowel,  or  both  the  stress  and  quan- 
tity, increased.  In  all  cases  of  quite  deliberate  speech  —  as  in  oratorical  delivery, 
and  especially  in  that  most  effective  kind  of  emphasis  which  makes  use  of  long-drawn 
time,  — also  in  the  measured  recital  of  verse,  —  we  have  increased  quantity  and  stress 
upon  both  unaccented  and  accented  syllables  ;  while  yet  their  relations  to  each  other 
as  such  remain  unchanged.  The  ordinarily  obscured  vowels  of  unaccented  syllables 
are  then  and  thus  made  to  take  some  clear  vowel  sound.  It  is  often  a  nice  point  to 
determine  what  the  sound  is  that  is  thus  to  be  taken.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  in 
every  case,  a  sound  between  which  and  the  obscure  unaccented  sound  a  gradual  trans- 
ition is  possible  and  natural  and  easy.  It  will  not,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  reach 
the  exact  and  full  sound  proper  to  the  vowel  as  accented  ;  —  thus,  in  the  word 
sen'ftte,  however  deliberately  spoken,  the  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  would  never 
take  the  exact  sound  it  has  in  the  word  fate  ;  —  see  §  42.  But  it  should  make  a 
more  or  less  near  approach  to  this, —  yet  retaining  enougli  of  the  modified  form  to 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  an  unaccented  or  weakly  accented  syllable. 

§  42.  In  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation  of  unaccented  syllables,  in  this  Diction- 
ary, the  intention  is  to  give  in  each  case  —  the  e  in  pru'dpnt,  nov'el,  etc,  (§  04), 
and  a  in  in'fnnt,  o'rffl,  etc.  (§  69),  excepted  —  the  mark  of  that  one  of  the  clear 
vowels  employed  in  accented  syllables  to  which  tho  unaccented  vowel  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  making  tlie  nearest  approach  when  proporly  uttered  in  {[uito  deliberate 
speech ;  as,  Cx-press',  ftd-mlt',  cOr-rect'.  The  sound  thus  indicated  should  at  all 
times  be  held  clearly  in  the  mind  of  tho  speaker.  In  the  case  of  the  naturally  long 
vowels  when  under  weakened  accent  (ft,  S,  1,  o,  rt),  it  would,  in  theory,  liavo  been 
sufficient  to  retain  the  mark  tliey  have  when  fully  accented  (a,  0,  i,  o,  ii) ;  but,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  doubtless  best  to  indicate  tlie  moditied  sound  by  a  modification 
of  the  mark.  Tho  absence  of  accent  sufficiently  diatinguiehca  tho  wide  o  in  ev'Sr, 
pa'p6r,  etc.,  from  the  narrow  9  In  f  Cm,  xnSr'cy,  etc. 
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5  43.  Tina  letter  Is  employed  for  eight  variatlona  of  sound  :  ii;  ft;  ft;  &;  Ii',  a; 
^;  a;  l>©8ideB  the  exceptional  sound  as  in  §47,  and  tho  sound  of  obscure  quality, 
indicated  by  «  italic  (§  69).  For  a  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  4-1,  49,  5-1,  D7,  70,76, 
SZifiS^OO,  104, 108, 113. 131. 


§44.  (1.)  A,  a;  OA  in  ale,  fate,  mak'er,  pro-fJine',  pa'trl-ar'chal.    Th 

sound  is  otherwise  ropresented,  as  in  pain,  day,  gaol,  gauge,  brc:Ui,  veil,  whey, 
also  aye  (i>vor) ;  and  is  tho  name  sound  of  tho  lottor.  Tho  vowol  is  commonly  colled 
"  long  a." 

§  45.    We  have  here  tho  mid-front-narrow  vowel  (§  10) ;  of  which  the  wide  (§  13) 
correlative  is  <}  (£nd).    Taking  this  for  tho  main  element,  tho  English  a  commonly 
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ends  with  a  vanieh— a  brief  terminal  sound— in  I  (111),  eometimos  runninpr  nven  to  5 
(eve).  Ab  thua  spoken,  tlie  vowel  is  rmaliy  diphtliongal  (§  1'.)  r)  —  mode  with  a  con- 
tinuous glide, —  though  with  nnich  loss  rapid  change  near  tlio  initial  than  near  the 
vanishing  element.  The  vanish  comes  out  more  clearly  in  some  syllables  than  in 
others.  It  is  not  used  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  is  not  apt  to  be  given  by  people  of 
foreign  birth  and  training. 

§  46.  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  sound  of  this  vowel,  aa  apoken  by  different 
persons  and  aa  occurring  in  different  words;  not  only  as  concoma  tlio  vanish,  but  as 
the  sound  verges  more  or  less  toward  the  lower  and  more  open  vowel,  4  (cire,  §  49), 
or  13  even  made  identical  with  that ;  the  more  open  form  occurring  mainly  aa  an 
archaic  survival. 

§  47.  The  radical  part  of  the  a  soimd,  widened  usually  bo  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  6  (Cud),  is  the  exceptional  sound  of  a  in  a'ny,  ma'ny,  Thames,  and 
of  ai  in  eaiti,  u-gaiu',  a-gainst' ;  —  aee  §  82. 

§  4S.  (2.)  A,  It :  a  modification  of  the  preceding  vowel  in  syllables  without  accent ; 
wider  (§  13),  ranging  between  a  (ale)  and  (s  (iiiitl) ;  and  never  taking  the  vanish 
<§4rt).  It  occurs  in  the  endings  -ace,  -age;  as,  prefAce,  soFUce,  rav'^ge, 
acl'ilge,  etc.  The  ending  -ate,  in  the  case  of  verbs,  takes  a  (ale),  with  accent, 
primary  or  secondary  (though  with  the  secondary  accent  not  marked  in  the  Diction- 
ary) ;  as, re-late',  ad'vo-cate  (i.),  em'u-late,  con'ju-gato  (i.),  ag'gre-gate 
(u.),  etc. ;  while,  in  the  case  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  a  without  the  accent  is  com- 
monly used  as,  eon'ate,  prel'ate,ail'vo-cate(7i.),  ag'gro-gate  (?;.),  coii'ju- 
gdte  (a.).  Also,  it  often  occurs  as  preceding  another  vowel  —  usually  accented  — 
in  the  following  syllable ;  aa,  S-e'rl-al,  cha-ot'ic,  Jii'ilit-lsiii.  In  words  like 
mis'cel-ia-iiy,  sal'u-til-ry,  sump'tu-Jl-ry,  the  a,  before  jiy  or  ry  final,  and 
■with  the  preceding  syllable  unaccented,  has  properly  tiiia  sound;  but  if  the  preceding 
syllable  be  accented,  as  in  bot'a-ny,  di'a-ry,  sal'a-ry,  pri'ma-ry,  boujiMa-ry, 
the  a  sound  (ask,  so'f  a,  §  GG)  is  usually  preferred  ;  yet  in  coii'tra-ry  and  lilira-ry 
the  it  is  the  easier  to  give,  and  iu  these  and  some  others  of  the  class  is  common  and 
allowable.  In  final  syllables,  the  tendency  of  the  sound  is  to  turn  to  i  (ill)  in  rapid 
apeeth,  —  passing  through  C  on  to  i  (§  S3) :  this  change  is  common  in  words  like 
viriiise,  sur'fSce,  etc.,  in  which  the  a  is  followed  by  a  j  or  an  s  sound.  Tlie 
ai  in  moun'taiii,  cap'tain,  etc.,  as  also  ay  in  Mon'day,  etc.,  takes  nearly 
the  a.  sound,  —falls  between  this  and  i  (Ul).  For  the  it  sound  in  accented  syllables, 
fiee  §  SI, 

§  49.  (3.)  A,  A  :  only  in  ayllables  closed  by  r  and  more  or  leas  strongly  accented ;  as 
in  care,  sh^i-e,  coni-p&re',  p4r'eiit,  plo^v'shiire''.  The  sound  is  also  repre- 
sented by  6  (tliSre,  §  84) ;  and  otherwise  as  in  air,  bear,  heir,  prayer. 

The  a  before  r  does  not  ordinarily  take  tliis  sound  when  the  r  precedes  a  vowel  or 
another  r  in  a  following  syllable  of  the  word  ;  as  in  pilr'i-ty,  pftr'ry,  coni-par'- 
i-soii,  cliiir'i-ty,  etc.  (a  as  in  ^m) ;  and  in  va'ry,  Ma'ry,  etc.  (a  usually  as  iu 
ale).  See  an  analogous  rule  for  e  (fBrii)  in  §  85,  and  for  6  (orb)  in  §  114.  But 
the  sound  remains  without  change  by  an  added  verb  inflection  or  the  suffix  -er  ;  as  in 
coni-p^r'iug,  slidr'er ;  and  appears  exceptionally  iu  pAr'ent,  piir'eiit-age, 
gS.r'isU,  and  sometimes  indeed  in  viir'y,  Mar'y  ;  also  in  chfir^y,  w^r'y. 

§  50.  The  sound  is  the  narrow  correlate  of  the  wide  a  (ftm) ;  — aee  §§  10,  13.  It 
Is  not  simply  a  prolongation  of  that  sound  ;  though,  if  we  attempt  such  prolongation, 
the  organs  naturally  and  unconsciously  slide  into  a  position  which  gives  tlie  sound  in 
question;  —  they  may,  however,  turn  to  a  more  open  position  (§  15),  and  thus  give 
out  a  harsh,  flat,  nasal  sound,  which  would  be  quite  wrong. 

§  51.  Mr.  Henry  Sweet  {Handbook,  p.  28)  describes  this  vowel  as  low-front-narrow  ; 
identifying  it  with  the  French  pfere,  falre,  and  distinguishing  it  from  the  mid-front- 
narrow  a  (iile).  It  is,  indeed,  essentially  the  same  aa  tho  so-called  "open  e'Mn 
French  (tfete,  pfere,  etc.),  German  (echt,  leben,  etc.),  Italian  (cielo,  etc.).  It  was 
the  common  aound  of  the  English  long  a  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  later ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  r  would  tend  to  hold  it  unchanged. 

The  vowel  is  otherwise  described  by  some  authorities,  either  because  of  a  difference 
in  tlie  actual  pronunciation,  or  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  analysis  of  what  may 
really  be  the  same.  The  dictionaries  of  Walker,  Smart,  Stormonth,  and  Ogilvie  iden- 
tify it  with  a  (ale).  Cooley  and  A.  M.  Bell  do  the  same.  Mr.  Bell  gives  also  an 
alternative  pronunciation,  aa  of  e  in  let  prolonged  ;  and  the  sound  is  thus  described 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  by  Dr.  Murray  in  the  yew  English  Dictionary.  But  tlie  6  in  let 
ja  the  wide  of  a  (ale) ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  the  a  (Am),  that  the 
attempt  to  prolong  the  sound  is  likely  to  change  the  position  of  the  organs,  especially 
as  before  r,  and  bring  it  to  that  of  the  vowel  here  in  question.  To  pronounce  the  e 
in  let,  end,  as  the  exact  short  of  a  (c&re)  is  a  foreign  peculiarity  ;  characteristic 
also  of  tlie  Irish  and  the  Scotch. 

Most  of  the  authorities  above  cited  take  notice  expressly  of  the  vanish,  or  glide,  in 
S  (ev'er)  through  which  the  vowel  passes  on  to  the  following  r.  —  See  §  250. 

§52.  The  error,  into  which  some  have  been  misled,  of  giving  to  this  A  the  aound 
of  a  (ale),  with  the  usual  vanish  in  i  (ill),  ia  a  faidt  which  no  orthoiipist  would 
sanction.  When  the  vowel  before  r  is,  in  some  words,  —  such  as  par'eiit,  ere, 
e'er,  their,  etc.,  —  respelled  by  a  (ale)  as  well  as  fl,,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
vanish  is  in  e  (ev'Sr)  and  not  in  i  (ill).  —  See  Synopsis,  §  277. 

§  53.  In  syllables  under  least  accent,  the  S,  never  occurs  :  in  words  like  «'el'f  Are, 
war'fftre,  cor'sair,  etc.,  the  final  syllable  may  be  regarded  as  actually  under  a 
secondary  accent  (§  34). 

§  54.   (4.)  A,  a  :  as  in  am  (emphatic),  add,  fat,  ran'doni,  liave,  par'l-ty  ; 

Also  iu  plaid,  guar'an-ty,  etc.  ;  the  regular  "short  a."  It  is  usually  followed  by  a 
closing  consonant  sound,  whether  accented  or  unaccented  (§  24).  —  See  §  50. 

§  55.  Those  to  whom  tliia  peculiarly  English  sound  ia  not  native  rarely  learn  to 
give  it  accurately;  —  see  §  23.  They  use  a  (ask)  in  its  place.  There  are  English 
and  Americans  who  do  the  same  ;  as  ie  always  done  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

§  5C.  As  nNACCENTED,  it  is  common  only  in  initial  closed  syllables  ;  as  in  ai-lude', 
at-tack',  an-nul' ;  in  cases  like  ab'stract  («.)  there  is  actually  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  final  syllable.  —  See  §§  34,  38,  and  Fig.  3. 

§57.  (5.)  A,  a :  as  in  arm,  far,  father,  ah,  alms,  palm,  etc.  ;  having 
equivalents  as  in  hearth,  aunt,  guard,  etc. ;  commonly  called  tlie  "  ItaUan  a."  In 
England,  and  rarely  hi  America,  this  sound  is  given  to  the  e  before  the  r  in  clerk 
(§85) ;  and  this  In  ser'geant  is  the  leading  pronunciation  in  both  countries. 

§  5S.  This  is  the  narrow  variety  of  the  open-throat  voicel.  For  more  particular 
description,  ses  §§  8,  13,  62  ;  aee,  also,  Fig.  1. 


§  59.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  of  variation  In  thft  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
"Italian  a"  in  English,  extending  all  tho  way  betvvt-en  the  farthest  extremes  pottbi- 
ble  for  ji  (iirm)  and  a  (awk,  <'2).     A  nu^dial  form  i.n  at  prf-sent  most  approved. 

§  CO.  In  uniiccented  syllabU'H,  whenever  the  mark  a  (jirm)  is  employed,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  tho  vowel  ia  wider  —  nearer  to  a  (ask)  —  tlian  when  accented ; 
the  latter  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some  ortboeplsts,  be  the  proper  mark. 

§  CI.  (G.)  A,  a.  Tliia  is  the  sound  to  be  preferred  in  certain  words  or  Byllables 
ending  in  sk,  tT,  ft,  th,  SS,  Hp,  st,  nee,  lit,  iid  ;  as,  ask,  stafT,  graft,  path, 
paus,  grasi>,  last,  dance,  cliaiit,  com-mand' ;  and  in  some  otlmr  cases ;  be- 
sides ita  frequent  use  in  unaccented  syllablea,  —  for  one  class  of  which  (§§  68,  CO), 
it  will  in  thia  dictionary  bo  indicated  by  «,  the  italic  form  of  the  letter. 

§  C2.  This  vowel  ia  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  (am,  hat,  §  &1).  Inorganic 
position  it  lies  between  this  and  ji  (jirin) ;  but  in  quality,  as  well  as  position,  moro 
nearly  resembles  the  latter.  It  is  the  wide  correlate  of  a  (arm,  §§  8,  13),  and  is 
naturally  shorter  (§  21) ;  the  main  part  of  the  tongue  is  raised  higher;  the  lower 
jaw  ia  not  so  much  depressed,  and  the  mouth  ia  not  so  widely  opened  :  lieuce,  a  (iirm) 
baa  been  commonly  and  correctly  described  as  broader  than  a.  (ask).  —  See  Fig.  1. 

Thia  vowel  elides  easily  into  fi  (ftp,  §  10),  especially  when  unaccented ;  and  a  slight 
retraction  of  the  tongue  with  elevation  of  the  back  part  will  convert  the  vowel  to  5 
(n6t) ;  the  reverse  transition,  as  of  not  to  nat,  Prov'i-dence  to  Prav'i-dence, 
b5d'y  to  bad'y,  etc.,  is  a  common  fault ;  and  also  that  of  bfit  to  bat  is  not 
altogether  uncommon  ;  —  8ee§  25.  The  two  forms,  Mahomet  and  Muhauuned, 
have  come  to  us  through  a  confusion  of  tho  two  vowel  sounds. 

§  03.  Fulton  and  Knight  described  the  a  in  the  class  of  words  in  question  aa  "  a 
shortened  form  of  the  Italian  a."  A.  .1.  Ellis  {Pronunciation  for  Sinrjers,  pp.  33, 
34),  apeaka  of  "  the  fine,  thin  sound  of  A',  much  used  by  delicate  English  speakers, 
especially  ladies,"  for  the  words  in  question  ;  a  aound  wliich  he  also  recommends  in 
singing  —  not  in  speaking  —  such  words  as  hand,  pat,  bad ;  and  which,  he  says,  is 
"  common  now  [1S77]  in  Paris  "  as  a  sound  of  the  French  a-  The  sound  is  one  which 
many  persona  have  not  ear  and  vocal  organs  so  trained  aa  to  appreciate. 

§  G4.  The  pronunciation  of  the  a  in  the  words  in  question  (§  61)  is,  indeed,  Tarious 
and  unsettled.  It  ia  so  represented  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Early  Engliah  Pronuncia- 
tion (pp.  1147-48).  Also,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  marks  tlio 
vowel  iu  these  words  with  an  ambiguous  sign,  for  an  optional  pronunciation,  that 
may  be  that  of  a  (iirm)  or  of  a  (man,  am),  or  be  intermediate,  as  that  here  indi- 
cated by  a.  In  the  dictionaries  of  Walker,  Smart,  Cooley,  Stormonth,  and  Ogilvie, 
the  mark  is  a  (am).  Yet,  by  Smart  {Principles,  11)  and  by  Cooley,  the  proper 
sound  ia  admitted  to  be  intermediate  between  a  (am)  and  a  (arm).  With  tho 
actual  diversity  in  general  usage,  —  in  both  America  and  England,  —  it  seems  clear 
that  the  aound  a  (ask),  the  wide  of  a  (arm),  as  the  best  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  ia  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

§  G5.  In  UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES  thia  BOuud  (a)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  though 
in  rapid  speech  more  or  less  obscured  and  falluig  sometimes  into  the  neutral  form 

(§!")• 

§  C6.  In  open  syllablea  imaccented,  as  in  a-rise',  di'a-dem,  ca-loric,  mu'ta- 
l>le,  bot'a-ny,  sal'a-ry,  vil'la,  so'f  a,  mes-si'ah,  etc.,  tliis  is  clearly  the  proper 
sound  when  the  syllable  is  at  all  prolonged  iu  emphatic  or  deliberate  utterance.  See 
§§  37,  42. 

§  67.  In  the  dictionaries  of  Walker,  Cooley,  Stormonth,  and  Ogilvie,  the  mark  m 
all  such  cases  is  a  (am).  Yet  probably  no  one  would  regard  thia  as  the  exact  sound, 
if  we  except  those  who  pronounce  the  a  (am)  aa  foreigners  are  apt  to  do  (§  55),  that 
ia,  with  a  proper  a  (ask)  sound.  Walker  admits  {Principles,  02)  that,  in  such  cases 
aa  a-bound%  di'a-dem,  i-de'a,  Af'ri-ca,  etc.,  the  sound  approaches  the  "  Ital- 
ian a."  Smart  describes  this  aa  the  Italian  a,  but  as  coming  near  to  the  "natural,"  or 
neutral  (§  17)  vowel.  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  mTLr^s  it  as  an  obscure  aound. 
The  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  marks  it  aa  the  "  obscure  "  form  of  the 
a  in  bar  (arm,  §  57),  and  the  a  before  r  in  ar-te'ri-al,  etc.,  aa  the  **  ordinary," 
and  not  the  "  long,"  form  of  the  vowel.  —  See  §  39. 

§  CS.  In  final  or  medial  syllables,  unaccented,  and  closed  by  n,  1,  nt,  nee,  nd, 
s,  SS,  st,  p  or  ph  or  ff,  m,  or  d,  as  in  syl'van,  va'can-cy,  mor'tal,  loy'al, 
Ta'cant,  val'iant,  guid'ance,  lms'l»and,  bi'as,  com'pass,  bal'Iast, 
break'fast,  jal'ap,  se'raph,  dis'taff,  mad'am,  myr'i-ad,  etc.,  the  vowel, 
when  prolonged  in  deliberate  or  emphatic  speech,  will  quite  commonly  be  sounded 
as  a  (§  Gl),  or  nearly  enough  to  be  properly  so  described.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives  the  same  mark  —the  "ob- 
scure" of  a  in  alms,  bar— in  the  final  syllables  of  ac'tu-al,  ac-quit'tal, 
a-bun'dant,  a-buii'dance,  aa  in  the  open  syllables  above  mentioned  (§  66). 
The  dictionaries  which  give  the  mark  a  (am)  in  open  syllables,  as  above  stated  (§  G7), 
use  the  same  also  in  this  case,  and  with  the  same  inexactness. 

§  C9.  Some  authorities  note  a  difference  between  the  two  cases  of  the  a  when  the 
syllable  is  open  (§  GG)  and  when  it  is  closed  by  n,  1,  etc.  (§  68).  Because  of  such 
diversity  of  opinion,  an  Italic  a  is  used,  in  the  spelling  for  pronunciation  in  ttiia 
dictionary,  for  the  latter  of  these  cases  ;  as  in  lu'f «nt,  f a'tfd-ly,  etc.  —  See  §  42. 

§  70.  (7.)  A,  a :  as  in  all,  talk,  swarm,  wa'ter,  appal',  bal'sam,  etc. ; 
otherwise  represented  in  "haul,  draw,  awe ;  also  in  orb,  bom,  bought,  etc. 
(§  113),  as  often  if  not  more  commonly  pronounced.  The  digraphs  au  and  aw  are 
the  special  representatives  of  thia  aound  in  Eughsh ;  though,  in  some  words,  such  as 
aunt,  daiuit,  etc.,  the  au  has  passed  over  to  the  Italian  a  sound.  ^ 

§71.  This  is  the  low-back-narrow-round  vowel  (§  11),  —  made  with  the  place  of 
constriction  (§  6)  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  lower  border  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  lower  jaw  is  depresaed,  and  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  elongated  up  and  down 
and  drawn  in  from  side  to  side.  —  See  Fig.  4. 

§  72.  There  are  words,  such  as  salt,  m.^lt,  quar'rel  (§  74),  etc.,  in  which  the 
sound  falls  between  a  (al^)  and  u  (bbey);  or  in  which  there  is,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  an  allowable  latitude  of  variation.  —  See  §  115. 

§  73.  In  UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES,  initial,  the  sound  sometimea  occurs,  somewhat 
modified  by  being  less  narro%v  and  less  rounded  ;  as  in  j|l-might'y,  au-thor'i-ty, 
aus-tere',  au-dac'i-ty,  ftl-thougli'. 

§  74.  (8.)  A,  a  :  as  in  was,  what,  wan'der,  M'al'low,  qual'i-ty,  etc.  Tho 
sound  is  identical,  or  at  least  nearly  so,  with  that  ot  6  (odd,  not),  and  ow  in 
know! 'edge,  etc.  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  it  will  te  represented  by  &• 
—  See  §§72,  118.  , 
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GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


§  75.  The  letter  e  has  seven  variations  of  sound :  e  ;  e  ;  e  ;  6 ;  <^ ;  6,  accented  ; 
and  e,  the  n-ide  variant,  unaccented  ;  besides  its  use  as  a  silent  letter  and  its  use  with 
consonant  value ;  and  besides  the  sound  of  obscure  quality  indicated  by  e  (italic) ; 
as  see  in  §  94.  For  e  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  44,  -49,  57,  70,  7C,  80,  82,  84,  85,  97, 
99,  103,  104, 108,  113,  120,  131,  141,  143. 

§  70.  (1.)  E,  e  :  as  in  eve,  mete,  con'crete',  cen'ti-pede',  etc.  ;  with  the 
name  sound  of  the  letter ;  and  having  equivalents  as  in  feet,  beam,  de-ceive', 
peo'ple,  key,  Cie'sar,  ma-chine',  field,  quay,  PhcE'bus,  Por'tu-gwese',  etc.  The 
vowel  is  commonly  called  the  "long  e." 

§  77.  This  is  the  high-front-narrow  vowel  (§  10).  As  actually  uttered,  especially 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  it  is  not  usually  this  absolutely  simple  element :  it 
commonly  starts  at  a  slightly  wider  degree,  somewhat  towards  i  (ill),  and  moves  to 
a  position  the  closest  possible  to  a  consonant  y,  —  in  obedience  to  the  diphthougahz- 
ing  tendency  of  the  language.  —  See  §  127.  —  It  is  a  fault  to  end  it  in  an  actual  y  sound. 

—  See  Fig.  2. 

§  78.    (2.)  t;,  e  :  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  ^-veiit',  e-ptt'o-me,  cre-ate'.  de- 

lin'e-ate',  so-ci'e-ty ;  shorter  usually  than  accented  e  (eve),  and  somewhat  less 
narrow,  vergmg  towards,  or  sometimes  even  reaching,  the  wide  i  (ill).     See  §  37. 

§  79.  To  give  u  (iip)  in  place  of  e  (as  so-ci'u-ty),  or  to  give  the  quite  narrow 
form  e  (as  so-ci'e-ty),  is,  in  either  case,  offeuaive  to  the  ear  of  a  correct  speaker. 

§  80.  (3.)  E,  e.  This,  in  genuine  English  words,  occurs  only  with  I  or  y  added, 
so  as  to  make  a  digraph;  aa  in  eiglit,  prey,  vein,  etc.  The  sound  is  identical 
with  a  (ale,  §  44),  and  will  be  indicated  by  a  in  the  respelling. 

§  SI.  In  naturalized  and  half-naturalized  foreign  words,  as  forte,  fluale,  abbe, 
ballet,  consomme,  adobe,  auto-da-fe,  Jose,  and  in  the  interjection  elx  and 
in  a  few  other  instances,  we  have  this  sound  of  e  accented,  but  without  the  vanish 
(§  45)  in  i  (ill).  In  such  cases,  it  may,  in  the  respelling,  be  well  enough  indicated  by 
the  symbol  a  (§  48). 

§  82.  (4.)  £,  6 :  as  in  6nd,  pSt,  t&n.^  €r'ror,  etc.  ;  otherwise  as  in  feath'er, 
heif'er,  leop'ard,  friend,  di-oer'e-sis,  as'a-foet'i-da,  bur'y,  guess,  a'ny,  said,  etc.  ; 
the  so-called  "  short  e  ;  '*  —  mid-front-wide ;  correlative  of  the  narrow  e  (eiglit),  a 
(ale)  ;  — see  §§  45,  47.    The  syllable  is  usually  closed  by  a  consonant  sound. 

§  83.  Unaccented  it  occurs,  as  in  ex-cuse',  €n-large',  €f-face',  es-tate',  er- 
ro'ne-ous,  lev'^l,  in'tfil-lect',  car'p6t ;  and  sometimes  it  verges  to  or  towards  i, 
as  in  ro'sfis,  hors'€s,  fair'fist,  wis'Cst,  riv'Ct,  end'Cd,  wick'^d,  wool't-n, 
Uitcli'f'n,  fin-cour'age  ;  —  see  §  33.  The  pronunciation  of  liors'es,  cliick'en, 
wit'uess,  as  hors'uz,  chick'tin,  wit'nus,  —  u  (up)  for  €,  — is  not  approved. 

§  84.  (5.)  £,  €  :  as  in  th€re,  Tvhfire  ;  also  in  heir,  etc.  ;  only  before  r ;  —  iden- 
tical in  sound  with  §l  (c^re,  §  49) ;  —  heard  also  as  unaccented  in  whfireby', 
ivbfire-in',  etc. 

§  85.    (6.)  £,  6 :  as  in  fgrn,  grr,  lier,  Sr'mine,  vSrge,  ln-f5r',  per-vSrt' ; 

—  otherwise  as  in  sir,  bird,  earn,  mirth,  mj'r'tle,  guer'don,  etc.  It  occurs  before 
r  and  in  accented  syllables  ;  but  not  when  the  r  precedes  a  vowel  or  another  r  in  the 
following  syllable  of  the  same  word,  as  in  v^r'y,  pfir'H,  mfir'ry,  Cr'ror,  lie'ro, 
pe'ri-od,  etc.,  except  that  verbs  having  this  sound  of  the  letter  almost  always  re- 
tain it  when  inflected  or  suffixed  ;  as  in  cou-fSr'rIiig,  de-t5r'riug,  con-fer'rer, 
re-fer'ri-ble,  etc.; — compare  §  49.  In  England,  the  word  clerk  is  still  com- 
monly pronounced  with  the  a  (iirm)  sound  (§  57),  as  Kerkeley  and  Derby  were 
till  of  late.  And,  in  New  England,  an  a  (iirm)  or  §l  (cS.re)  sound  was  once  usual 
in  such  words  as  serve,  earth,  earn,  term,  etc.    For  ser'geant,  see  §  57. 

§  80.  This  is  the  mid-front-mixed-narrow  vowel  (§  IG),  -^  distinguished  as  front 
from  the  back  ii  (tirn),  and  as  narrow  from  the  wide  unaccented  e  (ov'er,  §  90). 

§  87.  The  distinction  of  sounds  here  noted,  as  between  e  (f  5rn)  and  ft  (ftrn)  is 
quite  clear ;  and  the  majority  of  orthoepists  at  the  present  time  are  in  favor  of 
observing  it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that,  by  the  majority  of  English-speaking 
people,  it  is  not  actually  observed.  But  those  who  employ  only  one  of  these  two 
sounds  do  not  all  use  the  same  one  :  there  are  some  who  habitually  pronounce  both 
fern,  or  sir,  and  urn,  burn,  with  the  distinctive  6  (f  6rn)  sound  ;  while  others 
give  to  fern  and  sir  tlie  proper  ft  (ftrn)  sound.  The  unsettled  usage  makes  such 
diversity  allowable  •  —  see  §  3.  One  desiring  to  fhid  out  whether  there  is  for  hira 
any  distinction  of  the  kind  may  do  so  by  trying  whether  he  can  conceive  of  a  sound 
admissible  in  urn,  turn,  hurl,  tur'bid,  and  yet  objectionable  in  earn,  term, 
girl,  in-terrod'. 

§  88.  By  Walker,  the  e  in  this  case  is  marked  6,  as  in  bCd,  Cnd,  etc. ;  and  the  I 
is  marked  in  some  words  C,  and  in  others  6  (up).  Yet  he  says:  "This  sound  [of 
e]  before  r  is  apt  to  slide  into  short  li,  ami  we  sometimes  hear  mercy  sounded  as  if 
written  murcy  ;  but  this,  though  very  near,  is  i^ot  the  exact  sound."  Smart  speaks 
of  er  and  ir,  when  diatinguished  from  ur,  as  "  delicacies  of  pronunciation  that  pre- 
vail only  in  the  more  refined  classes  of  society  ;  "  describing  the  sound  as  one  tliat  lies 
between  a  (ale)  and  u  (ftp).  The  New  Enrjlixh  JHctwnary^  by  Dr.  Murray,  employs 
two  different  symbols,  one  for  the  sound  in  fern,  flr,  etc.,  and  another  for  that  in 
urn,  fur,  etc.,  the  vowels  being,  he  says,  ''discriminated  by  the  majority  of  ortliou- 
piste,  though  commonly  identified  by  the  natives  of  the  south  of  England."  The 
dictionaries  of  Stomionth  and  of  Ogilvie  distinguish  between  the  e  in  lior  and  the  u 
in  bud ;  but  they  assign  the  former  sound  to  nearly  every  case  in  which  we  havo 
the  spelling  ur,  as  in  burn,  hurl,  oc-cur',  etc.,  giving  the  sound  as  in  bud 
to  n  before  r  doubled,  as  in  cur'rent,  tur'ret.  hiir'ry,  oc-ciir'ronce. 

§  89.  Tlio  S  (luni)  —  the  sound  as  liere  intt-iidcd  to  bo  understood  —  is  quite 
near  to  the  French  ou,  as  in  jou,  jeunc,  leur,  amateur,  etc.,  and  to  the  Gor- 
man U;  oe,  as  in  scliiin,  Goethe,  etc. ;  the  difference  being  that  the  French  and 
Oemuin  words  take  more  of  a  labial  modification.  —  See  §§  IG,  8C. 

§90.  (7.)  TJNAccRKTKn  «  (Iwforo  r),  —  as  in  ev'Sr,  rcad'*^r,  lov'Sr,  HCv'Cr, 
Bev'er-al,  pr-r-form',  rev'er-ent,  In'fCr-onco,  In'ter-view,  cav'ern,  etc., 

with  nqolvalents  in  o-liilr,  zeph'yr,  oc'tor,  etc.,  —  is  the  wide  variant  of  the  ac- 
cented S  (fSrn,  §5  ^t  ^^»  "'  '')•  itfl  (piality  as  such  in  plain  in  doHbcrato  utterance, 
though  somewhat  obscured  in  rajii'I  Hpeech.  The  cloning  eleinont  of  the  ou  in 
grandeur  haa  tUiii  aoxuid,  and  that  of  the  fl  iu  nature,  pleasure,  etc.,  tukos 


it  or  inclines  to  '  b ;  —  see  §§  19  B,  135.    Closely  related  to  this  is  the  sound  explained 
below  (§§  91-94) ;  aa  also  the  voice-glide  (§  95).  — See  §§  105,  1-24,  135,  145. 

§  91.  The  e  before  n  in  unaccented  syllables,  —  as  in  pru'dent,  sev'en-ty,  rai'- 
ment,  con-ven'ient,  cre'deuce,  de'cen-cy,  etc.,  —  takes  a  sound  of  obscure 
quahty  in  rapid  speech.  In  the  case  here  presented,  —  of  the  n  followed  by  another 
consonant,  —  the  question  arises  whether  the  soimd,  when  prolonged,  becomes  the 
same  as  does  that  of  e  before  r  ;  —  see  §  42.  In  such  words  as  dif'fer-ence,  in'- 
fer-ence,  rev'er-ent,  there  is  a  plain  similarity  between  the  vowel  of  the  middle 
and  that  of  the  final  syllable,  if  the  words  are  pronoHnced  as  they  usually  and  nat- 
urally are  by  the  majority  of  well-educated  people.  The  n  may  make  the  e  a  little 
higher  than  it  is  before  r,  but  should  not  change  it  to  6  (6nd) ;  — thougli,  indeed^ 
this  form  is  inculcated  by  some  orthoepists.  The  e  before  n  in  >vool'en,  kitch'- 
en,  etc.,  takes  properly  the  6  (find)  sound,  which  in  rapid  speech  tends  toward  i 
(ill) ;  —  see  §  83.  To  allow  a  sound  like  6  (end)  in  descent,  pen'i-tent,  sev'- 
eu-ty,  etc.,  would  bring  in  a  tendency  in  these  cases  to  let  the  sound  fall  to  i  (ill)> 
which  certainly  should  be  avoided.  Another  fault,  not  less  to  be  avoided,  is  that  of 
suppressing  the  e  in  pru^deiit,  cle'cent,  etc.,  giving  only  the  voice-glide  (§  95),  as- 
if  to  be  pronounced  prji'd'nt,  etc.  In  words  like  com'meiit,  coii'vent,  — 
correct  with  6  (€nd),  not  5  (ev'Sr),  —  we  have  the  final  syllable  actually  under  a 
secondary  accent. 

§  92.  Before  1,  the  unaccented  e  is,  in  some  cases,  like  that  above  before  n  ;  as- 
in  nov'el,  in'li-del ;  while  in  shrlv'el  and  some  others  it  takes  the  form  ex- 
plained below  (§  95) ;  —  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  commonly  and  properly  given  as  & 
(6nd);  thus  in  je^v'el,  cru'61,  cam'ei,  gos'p^l,  fun'ndl,  an'g^l,  chan'- 
nei.  In  some  of  tliese,  and  in  other  words  of  the  kind,  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  usage  as  between  these  sounds. 

§  93.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  obscure  unaccented  sound  of 
e  before  n,  1,  r  (§§  90-92),  or  hesitate  to  decide  upon  it.  Mr.  Ellis  {Early  English. 
Proniinciatio7i,pp.  1161-1163,  and  Pronunciation  for  Singers^  p.  139),  prefers  most 
decidedly  his  equivalent  for  6  (f6rn)  obscured,  rather  than  6  (6iid),  in  in'no- 
cent,  pru'dence,  etc. ,  —  the  same  which  he  gives  for  the  e  before  r,  as  in  readi- 
er, rob'ber,  ev'er,  etc.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives  the 
e  in  nio'ment,  sev'er-al  (-er-),  as  the  "obscure"  form  of  e  in  yet,  ten;  and 
marks  the  e  in  en-tail',  and  also  the  e  in  add'ed,  as  the  "obscure"  form  of  the 
vowel  that  is  "  long  "  in  fern,  fir,  earth,  and  "  ordinarj- "  in  ev'er  (-er)  and  in 
nation  (-on).  Mr.  Ellis  assigns  a  quite  different  sound  to  the  e  in  add'ed,  namely, 
that  of  5  (6nd),  or  €  falling  into  i  (ill).     These  authorities  are  thus  at  variance. 

§  94.  In  the  case  of  words  like  pru'dent,  nov'el,  etc.  (§§  91,  92),  because  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  clear  sound  of  the  e  before  n  or  *  should  be 
when  prolonged  (§  42),  and  to  avoid  misleading  such  as  miglit  not  clearly  apprehend 
the  sound  if  6  were  employed,  the  vowel  will  be  indicated  by  a  bare  Italic  e  in  the 
spelling  for  pronunciation. 

§  95.  The  unaccented  vowel  of  obscure  quality  before  n  or  1,  as  above  (§§  91-94), 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  the  attenuated  form  called  the  voice-glide  (§  17) ;  expressed 
not  only  by  an  e,  but  by  an  i  or  an  o  vowel  letter,  —  e  being  most  frequently  written 
after  1,  — as  in  eat'en,  heav'en,  o'pen,  shrlv'el,  a'ble,  gen'tle,  par'ti-cle, 
ba'sin,  cous'in,  par'don,  sea'son,  etc.  In  some  cases,  the  articulative  position 
for  the  n  or  1  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  preceding  consonant  that  no  sound 
need  come  between,  and  the  n  or  1  may  serve  in  place  of  a  vowel  for  the  formation  of 
a  separate  syllable ;  as  in  eat'en,  gold'en,  gwol'leii,  can'dle,  cat'tle,  etc. 
But,  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  allowable  to  break  the  contact  of  the  organs  for  an 
instant,  and  interpose  the  voice-glide.  When  the  articulative  positions  are  quite  differ- 
ent, the  voice-glide  naturally  intervenes  in  making  a  separate  syllable  with  the  1  or 
n.  Thus  a  sound  comes  between  b  and  1  in  a'ble,  as  not  in  a'bler,  a'blest, 
bless,  blovp;  and  between  p  and  1  in  ap'ple,  as  not  in  ap-ply' ;  and  between 
k  and  1  in  tac'kle,  as  not  between  the  same  sounds  iu  cloud,  ac-claim',  etc.  ; 
and  in  e'ven  a  sound  comes  between  v  and  n,  as  not  in  eve'ning. 

Syllables  are  also  made  by  m  with  the  voice-glide,  which  in  that  case  is  mora 
nearly  allied  to  ii  (up)  than  to  6  (ev'6r) ;  as  iu  schism  (sTz'm),  chasm  (kSz'm), 
mi'cro-cosm  (-k5z'm),  etc. 

Syllables  thus  made  with  n,  1,  or  m,  may  be  closed  by  an  added  consonant ;  as  in 
stren^h'ened,  hap'pened,  chasms,  rea'sons,  rea'soned,  poi'soned, 
set'tled,  en-f  ee'bled. 

The  voice-glide  (§  17)  differs  from  other  cases  of  the  neutral  vowel  by  its  extreme 
brevity  only  —  ordinarily  the  extremest  possible;  —  and,  when  followed  by  n  or  1, 
is  more  nearly  related  to  S  (ev'6r)  than  to  any  otlier  clear  vowel  sound.  In  slowly 
repeating  the  hue  "  Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul,"  there  are  different  forms  supposa- 
ble  for  "  spoken."  We  may  dwell  on  the  closing  consonant  only;  but  it  will  sound 
better  to  dwell  briefly  also  on  the  voice-glide  ;  and,  for  the  clear  vowel  to  be  tliua 
approached  (§  42),  e  (ev'Sr)  is  far  preferable  to  u  (ill>),  while  G  (Cud)  is  least  of  all 
to  be  allowed. 

In  this  Dictionary,  an  apostrophe  (')  is  used  iu  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  to 
indicate  the  vowel  elision  or  the  voice-glide  ;  as,  par'd'n,  a'b'l,  etc, 

§  96.  (8.)  The  letter  ©  silent.  As  annexed  to  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable^ 
this  letter  has  no  sound  of  its  owni ;  but  serves,  in  accented  syllables,  to  indicate  the 
preceding  vowel  as  long  ;  as  in  c.nme,  tone;  and  may  be  regarded  as  forming  with 
that  vowel  a  sort  of  digraph.  Hut  in  some  instances  the  preceding  vowel  has  become 
short ;  as  in  give,  hiVve,  bftdo,  <l6no,  hyp'o-critc,  etc. ;  is  short  also  in  olive, 
liromlse,  ex-am'iiie,  etc.  It  also  marks  the  preceding  consonant  c  or  g  as  soft ; 
as  in  ser'vire,  rav'ase,  vice,  o-b!l{?e'.  In  the  endings  -ed,  -en,  of  past  tense 
and  participle  of  verbs,  the  o,  except  in  tho  solemn  style,  is  for  the  most  part  elided, 
—  unless  tho  verb  stem  ends  in  d  or  t,  aa  in  add'ed,  o-mlt'ted,  thus  requiring 
tho  -«d  to  bo  fully  pronounced. 

§  97.  The  letter  ©,  uith  consonant  value.  Like  tho  .•^hort  i  (§  106),  when  o  unac- 
cented is  closely  followed  by  another  voweJ,  it  naturally  takes  on,  or  falls  into,  more 
or  less  of  a  consonant  y  soinid,  and  the  o  thus  makes,  or  may  niako,  with  tho  following 
vowel  an  impure,  or  ftoniltviiiHonnntftl,  diphthong  (§  19  h).  In  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  tho  words  hldeouM  and  lineal  make  but  two  syllables;  and  lineament, 
three.  Tlio  prnnimciation  aa  above  described  is  tipheld  by  Cooley,  Smart  (/Vinci- 
plcSf  I'lO-?),  and  Walkor.  After  t,  or  d,  or  ^,  or  h,  this  y  sound  often  coaleacoH  with 
tlie  consonant  and  changoH  its  sound  ;  as  in  right'eous  (ri'chHs  ;  by  sonie  pro- 
nounced rit'yQs,  ri'chf-tts,  etc. ;  §  277),  gran'deur  (griln'dfir  ;  by  some,  gr5nd'y6r  ;, 
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by  others,  grSn'jer ;  §  135),  mi-ca'ceous  (-bIiSh),  o'ccan  (o'HiirnO,  and  nau^HAous 

(nfl'BhCfi).  Even  after  the  sound  of  the  e  lian  (^hanpod  the  pn'i-<-<iinK  coiiHonant.  it 
may  still  appear,  especially  when  tlie  accent  falls  ui)On  tho  followiii(f  vowol ;  as  in 
o^ce-an'ic  (o'shu-Su'Tk),  nau''8e-a'tion  (na'sht-u'whun),  etc.  Orthoepista  aro 
now  more  ponerally  in  favor  of  not  allowing  tho  vowel  to  take  consonant  value  at 
all  in  cu-ta'nc-ouB  (-nc-us),  hid'e-ous  t-^-Qs),  Itn'e-al  (-e-al),  mal'le-a-ble 
(-lS-4-b'l),  and  the  Uke.    See  §§  lOG,  134,  135,  277  (Syuopsie). 


§  ?3.  This  letter  has  five  variations  of  sound  :  I ;  t ;  i ;  i ;  S ;  besides  its  use  with 
consonant  value  ;  and  besides  its  significance  as  a  voice-glide  (§  i)5). 

For  1  as  part  of  a  digraph  or  trigraph,  or  of  a  diphthong,  see  §§  44,  48,  49,  54,  7G, 
82,  84,  90,  99,  103,  104,  lOG,  12G,  129,  131,  141. 

§  99.  (1.)  I,  I:  as  in  Ice,  time,  slglit,  child,  bind,  gi'ant,  might'y,  jus'- 
tl-fl'a-ble;  with  the  name  sound  of  the  letter.  It  is  commonly  called  *' long  i." 
Equivalents  are  vie,  guile,  height,  aisle,  thy,  buy,  choir,  rye,  eye,  ay  or  aye 
(yes)  as  sometimes  heard. 

§  100.  The  sound  is  diphthongal.  Tho  main  part  is  the  glide  between  the  initial 
element  and  the  terminal  i  (ill) ;  —  see  §  19.  The  initial  varies  in  different  loca:itiea 
and  as  spoken  by  different  persons,  ranging  all  the  way  from  ji  (iirm)  to  &  (ond). 
It  varies  also  somewhat  as  affected  by  the  preceding  consonant.  It  falls  more  com- 
monly between  a  (ask)  and  ii  (up). 

§  101.  (2.)  t,  t:  unaccented ;  as  in  1-de'a,  bt-ol'o-gy,  trl-bu'nal,  bt-car'l)o- 
nate,  dt-am'e-ter.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  subject  to  variation ;  the  diph- 
thong being  more  curtailed  as  the  syllable  takes  less  stress  and  shorter  quantity.  In 
words  like  em'pire,  con'trite,  con'tines  (n.),  there  is  actually  a  secondary 
accent  upon  the  final  syllable,  as  implied  in  the  fxill  diphthong  of  the  long  i  (ice). 

§  102.  (3.)  t,  i :  as  in  pique,  ma-chine',  In-trigue',  etc.,  —  words  from  other 
languages,  with  the  foreign  and  original  sound  of  the  letter  retained.  The  sound  is 
the  same  as  that  of  e  (eve,  §  7G),  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  reapelling  for  pro- 
nunciation. 

§  103.  (4.)  i,  i:  as  in  ill,  pit,  pit'y,  is'sue,  ad-niit',  un-tll',  etc.  Equiva- 
lents are  hj'mn,  guln'ea,  sieve,  breech'es,  been,  Eng'Hsh  ;  others,  as  solitary  in- 
stances, are  bus'y,  wom'en.  It  is  the  bigh-front-wide  vowel,  corresponding  to  the 
high-front-narrow  e  (eve),  i  (pique)  ;  and  is  the  so-called  "  short  i  ;  "—  see  §§  10, 
22,  24.  Those  to  whom  the  English  is  not  native  rarely  learn  to  give  the  proper  wide 
sound  of  this  vowel,  but  follow  their  own  vernacular  in  a  form  between  i  (pit)  and  i 
(pique) ;  —  see  §§  15,  23. 

§  104.  Unaccented  syllables  with  this  vowel  are,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
closed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  cab'in,  il•lume^  in-hab'it.  When  silent  e  is 
annexed  to  the  consonant,  the  vowel  sometimes  has  the  sound  of  i  (ill),  and  some- 
times of  t  (tdea,  §  101),  or  of  i  (ice):  as,  doc'ile,  gon'tile ;  maT'i-time, 
pan'to-mime  ;  office,  sac'ri-fice  ;  fran'chise,  eii'ter-prise  ;  er'mine, 
ex-am'ine,  fe'line,  car'bine  ;  gran'ite,  con'trite.  Open  unacceuied  sylla- 
bles also  are  made  with  this  vowel,  but  vrith  the  sound  modified  to  a  slightly  less 
wide  form,  as  in  i>ac'i-f y,  di-vide',  f i-nance',  o'ri-ent,  etc.  ;  —  see  §  38.  An 
improper  pronunciation  like  pa^''u-fy,  dK-vide',  fu-nance',  etc.,  is  sometimes  heard. 
But  an  obscure  sound  between  i  (ill)  and  u  (iip)  —really  the  neutral-vowel  sound 
—  is  quite  commonly  given  in  pac'i-fy,  di-vide',  vis'l-ble,  hor'ri-ble,  ca- 
pac'i-ty,  e-ter'ni-ty,  vis^i-bil'i-ty,  etc. 

Aa  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  i  of  the  endings  -ine,  -ide,  in  the  terminology 
of  chemistry,  the  usage  is  unsettled  as  between  i  (ice)  and  i  (ill)  and  i  (pique). 
But  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  1889  passed  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  i  (ill) ;  and  then,  further,  voted  to  drop 
the  final  e  in  the  spelling;  as,  bro'min,  chlo'rin,  i'o-din,  i'o-did,  chlo'rid, 
bro'mid,  etc.,  —  the  spelling  offered  by  Dr.  Webster  in  1828. 

The  soimd  i  (ill),  unaccented,  is  represented  by  ei  in  for'eleni  sur'feit, 
for'f elt-ure,  coun'ter-feit,  etc.  ;  by  ul  in  cir'cuit,  etc.  ;  by  ie  in  mig'chief , 
etc. ;  by  ia  in  par'lia-ment,  car'riage,  etc. ;  by  ol  in  tor'toise,  etc.  ;  and  is 
commonly  heard  in  the  final  syllables  of  sur'face,  Tillage,  etc.,  and  of  cap'tain, 
etc.,  and  of  endued,  wicU'ed,  etc. 

§  105.  (5.)  I,  I,  before  r,  as  in  fir,  bird,  vir'tue,  vir'sin,  Irk'some,  etc., 
is  the  precise  equivalent  of  6  (fern,  §  85).  The  wide  variant  of  the  same,  tlie  equiv- 
alent of  S  (ev'Sr),  occurs  in  unaccented  syllables  in  a  few  instances  ;  as  in  ta'pir, 
na'dir,  e-lix'Ir.  Both  will  be  represented  by  e  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. 
But  in  some  words  the  sound,  before  1  or  n,  is  reduced  to  the  voice-glide ;  as  in 
e'vll  (e'v'l),  ba'sin  (ba's'n),  etc. ;  —  see  §  95. 

§  106.  (6.)  The  letter  i,  with  consonant  value.  A  short  I,  closely  followed  by 
another  vowel,  often  and  naturally  falls  into  a  y  sound,  and  thus  produces  an  impure 
diphthong  (§  19  &),  and  makes  one  syllable  out  of  two;  as  in  fll'ial,  min'ion, 
gen'ius,  etc.  A  preceding  s  surd,  c  soft,  or  sc,  by  fusion  with  the  y,  takes  an  sh 
sound  ;  and  an  s  sonant  or  a  z  takes  a  zh  sound,  —  as  in  man'sion,  con'scious, 
vKclous,  vi'sion,  gla'zier,  —  the  i  sound  being  wholly  lost.  A  preceding  t 
does  the  same,  —  having  first  taken  an  s  sound,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French,  and 
originally  in  words  from  that  language,  —  aa  in  na'tlon,  par'tial,  etc. ;  with  the 
exception,  also  in  accord  with  the  French  usage,  that,  when  preceded  by  a  syllable 
ending  in  g  or  x,  the  ti  takes  a  ch  (tsh)  sound ;  as  in  ques'tlon,  mix'tion, 
Chris'tlan,  etc.  After  g,  the  i  falls  out,  leaving  the  g  soft ;  as  fh  re'gion. 
When  d  precedes  the  i,  the  di  in  some  words  becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  a  j 
(dzh) ;  as  cor'dial,  In'dian,  etc.,  are  sometimes,  and  sol'dier  is  always,  pro- 
nounced. When  accent,  primary  or  actual  secondary,  falls  on  the  following  vowel 
(as  in  ex-pa'tlate,  par'ti-al'i-ty,  cor^'di-ari-ty,  as-so'ci-a'tion,  fa-mil'i- 
ar'I-ty,  Chris-tian'i-ty),  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage  ;  some  not  sounding  the 
1  as  a  vowel  at  all;  as  Sks-pa'shat,  par-shSl'T-tJ?,  k6r-jSl'T-ty  or  kord-yifl'-,  Ss'so- 
aha'shSn  [as  some  pronounce],  fa-mTPySr'T-ty,  krTs-ch5nT-tj? ;  others  bringing  it  in 
after  the  changed  consonant,  or  after  the  y  sound  ;  as  ^s-pa'sliT-at,  piir'shT-SIT-ty, 
Ss-so'shl-a'shtSn,  VioT'jX-KVi-tf  or  kSrd'yi-Sl'-,  fa-mTI'yT-5r'T-tJ'  [so  some] ;  and 
others  retaining  the  i  unchanged  and  without  consonantal  effect  except  the  conver- 
sion of  a  preceding  t  into  an  Bh  or  a  cli  soimd ;  as  in  &s-so^st-ih'shQn,  kGrMI-SlT-t^', 


fi-mTI'T-Srt-tj?,  piir'shT-itlT-ty,  krtH'obT-SnT-tJ? ;  and  this  maybe  regarded  as  in  most 
cases  the  leading  muimer  of  prc/nounclng  such  words.  —  See  §  97,  and  SynopBis,  §  277. 


O. 

5  107.   This  letter  ban  seven  sounds:  o,  ft,  d,  5,  f»,  9,  A;  besides  representing 

merely  tho  voice-glide  {§  95),  and  beeides  tho  exceptional  sound  in  wom'en  (§  103). 
For  o  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  44,  70,  74,  70,  82,  97,  99,  lOG,  108,  113,  118,  126, 128, 
129,  131. 

§  108.    (1.)  O,  5:  as  in  old,  note,  bone,  o'ver,  pro-pose',  lo'co-mo'tiTe, 

etc. ;  with  equivalents  aa  in  roam,  foe,  shoul'der,  gro%v,  owe,  sew,  yoo'man, 
beau,  haut'boy,  door  :  with  the  "  regular  long  "  sound  (§  22),  and  the  name  sound 
of  the  letter. 

§  109.  This  vowel  takes,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language,  a  distinctly 
perceptible  vanish  in  <><>  (fcjbt),  or  sometimes  in  00  (food),  and  is  thus  diph- 
thongal (§  19).  The  radical  part  is  tho  mid-back-nanrow-round  vowel  (§  11).  The 
lips  are  contracted  to  a  circular  opening  ;  and  the  jaw  is  less  depressed  tlian  for  q. 
(^11,  §  71),  and  more  than  for  00  (food).  As  in  the  similar  case  of  a  (ale),  tho 
vanish  is  not  universal,  yielding  more  or  less  to  counteracting  influences.  Yet  it 
often  exists  when  unrecognized  and  unacknowledged.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  is 
not  heard.  The  vowel  is  otherwise  subject  to  some  variation  in  its  quality,  as  in  dif- 
ferent words,  or  as  spoken  by  different  people. 

§  110.     There  has  prevailed  in  New  England  a  pronunciation  of  o  in  certain  words, 

—  home,  whole,  coat,  stone,  only,  and  many  others,  —  which  does  not  give  the 
vanish,  and  takes  a  wider  form  than  o  (old),  and  the  same  as  fi  (ft-hoy')  brought 
under  the  accent.  This  local  usage,  now  gradually  becoming  antiquated,  is  not  indi- 
cated for  any  of  these  words  in  this  Dictionary,  except  by  reference  to  this  para- 
graph ;  though,  by  some  eminent  authorities,  Professor  Whitney  in  particular  (<>ri- 
ental  and  Linguistic  Sludiex,  ii.,  21G),  its  retention  and  general  adoption  is  advocated 
as  desirable.  The  sj-mbol  6  (§  112)  would  serve  to  indicate  this  pronunciation  with. 
sufQcient  exactness. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  remarks  {Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  C7)  :  "  The  vowel  (00)  '* 

—  described  by  him  as  the  long  of  "  English  omit,  American  stone,  whole  "  —  "  does 
not  occur  as  a  short  vowel  in  recognized  English,  but  hole,  tchole  are  not  unfre- 
quently  distinguished  as  (Hool,  Hoi)  "  —  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  same  vowel. 

§  111.  Before  r  in  accented  syllables,  the  long  o  naturally  and  more  properly 
takes  a  vanish  in  H  (ftrn),  instead  of  cm>  (§  109)  ;  as  in  glo'ry,  ore,  door,  four, 
floor.  This  has  led  to  a  change,  that  has  prevailed  in  England  to  an  increasing 
extent  of  late  years,  and  so  aa  tliere  to  have  become  the  rule,  —  replacing  the  regular 
long  sound  by  one  akin  to  that  in  orb,  lord,  6r'der,etc.  (113)  ;  so  that  mourn^ 
ing  will  rhyme  fairly  well  witli  morn'ing,  pork  with  fork,  and  o'ral  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  au'ral.  This  sound  of  o  has  a  separate  mark  in  the 
A^ew  English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray,  and  in  Hunter's  Encyclopedic  Dictionary. 
No  such  peculiarity  was  noticed  by  Walker,  and  it  must  have  arisen  since  his 
time.  It  is  recognized  in  the  present  work  only  by  an  occasional  reference  to  this 
paragraph, 

§  112.  (2.)  6,  o.  In  unaccented  and  usually  open  syllables,  in  English  ;  as  in  o-bey', 
to-bac/co,  bil'low,  bil'lows,  So-crat'ic,  po-et'ic,  eu16-gy,  a-nat'6-my, 
traiis'i-to-ry.  It  differs  from  the  o  (old),  not  only  by  absence  of  the  vanish,  but 
by  taking  a  wider  form,  which  varies,  inversely,  according  to  degree  of  stress  and 
prolongation.  The  symbol  will  serve  well  for  the  more  common  o,  accented  as  well 
as  unaccented,  in  most  other  languages.    See  §  110. 

§  113.     (3.)  6,  6 :  only  before  r ;  as  in  6rb,  Idrd,  or'der,  ab-hor',  ex-hort', 

etc.  ;  with  equivalents,  as  in  extraordinary,  georgic,  etc. 

The  most  generally  approved  pronunciation  here  represented  by  this  symbol  is 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  ji  (all,  §  70) ;  but  deviations  from  this  are  so  fre- 
quent, either  on  the  one  side  toward  o  (old)  or  on  the  other  toward  5  (Odd),  as  to- 
render  the  symbol  somewhat  indeterminate  as  an  indication  of  the  actual  usage. 
The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Ogilvie  marks  the  letter  as  6  (Odd)  in  all  cases  of  th& 
kind,  and  Stormonth's  Dictionary  does  so  in  nearly  all.     See  §  115. 

§  114.  The  6  is  limited  to  accented  syllables  witli  the  r  not  followed  by  a  vowel 
or  another  r  in  the  same  word ;  the  case  of  inflected  verbs  (as  ab-hdr'ring)  and 
the  cognate  nouns  in  er  (as  ab-hor'rer)  excepted  ;  while  otherwise  the  vowel  is  6, 
as  in  fSr'eign,  Or'ange,  tor'rid,  or  o,  as  in  more,  o'ral,  sto'ry.  Compare 
§§  49,  65.  But  in  many  cases  which  conie  under  this  limitation,  the  o  before  r  takes- 
a  different  sound  ;  as  in  ford,  af-f ord',  port,  por'ter,  im-port',  etc. 

§  115.  There  are  some  words  in  whieli  o  before  consonants  other  than  r  takes 
usually  and  properly  a  medial  sound,  as  between  a  (all)  and  o  (old),  6  (Sbey).  or 
6  (Odd) ;  as  song,  long,  soft,  dog,  cross,  gone,  oflT,  trough,  oft,  often, 
cost,  broth,  cloth,  god,  etc.  The  range  in  this  case  —  and  alsojn  the  preceding 
(§  113)  — is  rather  between  a  (all)  and  6  (6-bey',  §  112),  or  0  (old,  §  108)  with- 
out the  vanish,  than  between  a  (all)  and  0  (Odd,  §  118).  Which  of  these  places 
it  is  into  which  the  pronunciation  actually  falls  can  in  any  instance  be  ascertained  by 
observing  the  degree  of  the  lip  rounding  :  if  this  be  greater,  i.  e.,  closer,  than  for  q. 
fqlll,  the  variation  is  towards  o  (6-bey')  or  o  (old) ;  if  not  so  great,  it  is  towards 
0  (Odd).  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  the  Dictionary,  this  medial  sound 
is  usually  indicated  by  0  (Odd),  together  with  a  reference  to  this  para^ph^ 

§  116.  In  unaccented  syllables,  we  sometimes  have  the  6  (orb)  ;  as  in  mOr-tal'I- 
ty,  for-get',  or-dain','etc.,  and  in  for,  n6r,  or,  unaccented  as  weU  as  accented  ; 
but  in  such  case  hardly  needing  to  be  distinguished  from  O  (nOt). 

§  117.  The  organic  position  for  a  (aU)  Ues  between  that  for  a  (arm)  and  that 
for  5  (old).  The  sound  is  developed,'  historically,  sometimes  from  one  aide  and 
sometimes  from  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  normal  spelling,  we  have  the 
^  (all)  eoimd  represented  both  by  a  and  by  o. 

§  118.  (4.)  6,  5 :  as  in  nOt,  Odd,  etc. ;  the  so-called  "  short  o ;  "  having  a  (in 
was,  etc.)  as  an  equivalent,  and  also  ow  in  knowl'edge  and  on  in  hough, 

lough.  This  is  the  low-back- wide-round  vowel,  —  so  placed,  that  is,  in  our  scheme, 
though,  in  fact,  as  ordinarily  spoken,  it  is  not  precisely  the  wide  form  of  the  narrow 
a  (all,  §  70),  but  of  a  sound  that  would  fall  between  this  and  o  (old,  §  108); —  see 
§  lis.  That  is  to  say,  the  0  is  higher  in  position  than  would  be  the  exact  wide  form 
of  9  (^1).  The  lips  are  much  less  contracted  than  for  9  (ftU),  but  more  than  they 
would  be  for  the  exact  wide  of  that  vowel. 


Ixzv 


GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


§  119.  For  a  certain  faulty  pronunciation  of  this  vowel,  changing  it  to  a  (ask), 
eee  §  62. 

§  1*20.  Unaccented  byllables  with  5  are  naturally  closed  by  a  consonant ;  as  in 
c5a-clude',  6c-cur',  6p-press',  dis'c6n-tent',  rec'dl-lect',  re'cdm-mlt' ; 

faUing  into  the  neutral  souud  in  very  rapid  speech.  They  are  rarely  final  syllables, 
the  6  (sdn)  sound  (§  124)  being  commonly  given  in  final  syllables.  —  See  §  39. 

§  121.  (5.)  O,  Q :  as  in  do,  prove,  tQmb,  etc. ;  with  sound  the  same  as  oo 
(5  126)  ;  and  represented  by  ob  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. 

§  122.  (6.)  O,  o  :  as  in  wolf,  wom'aii,  bn^'oni,  etc. ;  with  sound  the  same  as 
ob  (§  12S) ;  and  represented  by  oo  in  the  respeuing  lor  pronunciation. 

§  123.  (7.)  6,  6 :  as  in  s6n,  done,  Ath'er,  wdrm,  etc. ;  doubled  in  flood, 
blood,  etc. ;  —  with  sound  the  same  as  fl,  (up,  §  141),  or  before  r  as  ft  (ftrn,  §  139) ; 
and,  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  represented  by  these  symbols  in  accented 
syllables. 

§  124.  In  rNACCENTED  SYLLABLES  the  6  occurs  frequently  ;  aa  in  ac'tor,  at'6m, 
wel'conie,  fel'on,  blsli'op,  big'ot,  etc.,  with  sound  eitlier  as  u  (up)  or  as 
S  (ev^r),  or  between  tlie  two,  mainly  as  influenced  by  the  succeeding  and  somewhat 
by  tlie  preceding  consonant.  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  it  will  appear  before 
r  as  S  (§  90),  and  in  most  other  cases  as  u  (§  142) ;  but  sometimes  before  n  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  voice-gUde  ;  as  beck'on  (b5k''n),  rea'son  (le'z'n).  —  See  §§  39,  95. 

Oo. 

§  125.  The  double  letter  oo  has  two  soimds,  marked  ob  and  <jb ;  besides  the  oo 
in  door,  and  in  flood,  etc.  (§§  108,  123). 

§  126.  (1.)  Oo,  ob  :  as  in  niobn.  food,  fobi,  boot,  etc.  ;  with  equivalents  in 
do,  canoe,  group,  rude,  rue,  recruit,  rheum,  drew,  manoeuvre  j  the  double 
letter  oo  is  the  special  representative  of  the  sound  in  English. 

§  127.  The  soimd  is  that  of  the  high-back-narrow-round  vowel  (§  11),  and  is  made 
with  the  labial  opening  still  more  contracted  than  for  o  (old,  §  108).  As  ordinarily 
spoken,  especially  when  joined  to  a  preceding  consonant,  it  is  not  this  absolutely 
simple  element,  but  begins  with  a  very  brief  sound  of  ob,  or  one  intermediate, 
gliding  quickly  from  this  to  the  narrow  position  on  which  it  dwells  and  rests,  and 
which  brings  it  near  to  a  consonant  w  sound  ;  —  compare  §  77.  — See  Fig.  4. 

§128.    (2.)  Oo,  tfb  :  as  in  f<>bt,  wc>bl,  gc>bd,  crobk'ed,  etc.    Equivalents 

are  o  (-^volf )  and  u  (full).  It  is  the  wide  correspondent  of  the  narrow  bb  (§  12G). 
Orthoepists  do  not  always  agree  as  to  what  words  shall  be  marked  bb  and  what  ob. 
Thus,  in  Stormonth's,  the  Enryclopsedic^  and  Smart's  Dictionaries  we  have  ho^k, 
Bbbt,  and  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Ogilvie,  Iidbk,  scTot ;  and  Walker  limits 
the  "  shorter  "  sound  of  oo  to  the  eight  words,  wool,  wood,  grood,  hood,  foot, 
Btood,  understood,  withstood.  There  are  local  diversities  as  between  these 
sounds.  The  bb  sound  is  heard  in  England  before  r,  instead  of  tho  bb  (fbbd) 
common  in  America ;  as  in  poor,  Bure,  etc.  —  See  Fig.  5. 

On,  Ow ;  and  Ol,  Oy. 

§  129.  For  the  analysis  of  these  two  diphthongs,  see  §  19.  Examples  are  out, 
on^I.  etc.,  and  oil,  boy,  etc.  The  ou  is  often  mispronounced  by  giving  the  initial 
as  ft  (ftm)  instead  of  a  (ask).  Unaccented,  or  only  secondarily  accented,  we  have 
ou  in  out-ra'geous,  out -live',  out-run',  etc. 

As  digraphs,  these  combinations  of  letters  take  several  other  sounds ;  as  in 
Boup,  route,  Zouave  (zwav  nr  zoo-av'),  Boul,  cou'ple,  griev'ous,  know, 
bllloiv,  kno^vl'edge,  cham'ois,  aT'oir-du-pois',  choir,  tor'toise,  etc. 

V. 

§  130.  This  letter  has  six  variations  of  sound,  viz. :  ii ;  <l ;  ^ ;  n ;  'ft ;  ii ;  — besides 
its  use  as  a  silent  letter  and  its  use  with  consonant  value  ;  —  and  besides  the  excep- 
tional sound,  like  i  (ill),  in  bus'y,  let'tuce,  fer'ule. 

For  u  as  part  of  a  digraph,  or  trigraph,  or  diphthong,  eee  §§  44,  54,  57,  70,  76,  82, 
68,  99,  103, 108, 118,  126, 129,  131,  139,  141-144. 

§131.  (1.)  tj,  u:  as  in  use,  a-buse',  fu'slon,  pure,  miite,  ciibe,  tiine, 
du'ty,  lute,  ju'ry,  hu'nian,  nu'mer-ous,  etc.;  the  so-called  "long  u;" 
having  equivalents  as  in  beauty,  feodal,  feud,  pew,  ewe,  lieu,  view,  cue, 
suit,  yule,  ye%v,  you. 

§  132.  The  general  type  of  the  sound  is  that  of  a  diphthong,  which  has  oo  (food) 
for  the  terminal  and  main  part,  and  for  the  initial  a  very  brief  and  evanescent 
element,  which  is  the  high-mixed  vowel  (§  16)  nearly  related  to  i  (111)  or  to  e  (eve) ; 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  comes  in,  as  a  connecting  glide,  a  more 
or  less  full  sound  of  connonant  y,  which  in  many  cases  encroaches  upon,  and  either 
almost  or  even  quite  displaces,  tlie  Initial  vowel  element.  When  preceded  by  cer- 
tain consonants,  the  y  glide  has  a  tendency  to  be  fused  with  the  consonant,  thus 
taking  tho  shape  of  a  sibilant,  Bh  or  zh,  glide,  —  the  whole  process  issuing  in  what 
is  called  the  palatal ization  of  the  consonant.  This  tendency,  in  accented  syllables,  — 
to  which  the  u  is  limited,  —  should  be  severely  restricted.  Also,  in  no  case  what- 
ever should  the  y  sound  be  forced  in  when  it  will  not  come  in  smoothly  as  a  glide. 
See  §§  lU,  135. 

§  133.  There  is  a  lip-rounding,  not  only  on  the  final  element  cTo,  but  in  some 
degree  on  the  initial  element,  becoming  gradually  closer  all  the  way  through.  The 
brief  initial  element  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  French  u  and  the  German  ii: 
if  we  begin  with  a  French  u  and  end  with  bb  (ftfod),  taking  also  the  intervening  y 
glide,  we  have  tho  exact  vowel  in  the  word  view.  This  labialization  of  the  entire 
diphtliong  is  a  point  of  importance  to  be  kept  in  mint!.  It  comes,  indeed,  naturally 
with  b,  p,  m,  v;  as  In  beau'ty,  pure,  mute,  view. 

§  134.  At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable-,  as  in  use,  u'nit,  Ptr.,  the  f  labialized)  initial 
Towftl  element  is  nearly  displaced  by  the  (likewiHe  labialized)  y  glide, —the  ii  hero 
Bounding  tho  name  m  you  in  the  words  you,  youth,  etc.  Next  to  tliln,  the  y 
«ound  cornea  in  the  rnnut  clearly  after  p,  b,  m,  v,  f,  c,  and  k  hard  ;  oh  in  pure, 
bU'reau,  beau'ty,  mGte,  view,  fd'tlle,  cfibe,  pule.  After  ii,  it  Ih  less 
pruminoDt;  as  in  new,  na'mer-ous.    After  b,  1,  J,  th,  tho  y  sound  comes  in 


with  difficulty,  and  need  not  be  attempted ;  as  in  suit,  as-siime',  lute,  jfi'ry, 
thew,  en-thu'si-asui ;  and  after  t  or  d,  the  G  may  better  be  given  without  the 
y ;  as  in  tune,  tii'tor,  due,  duke,  du'ty.  In  all  these  cases  of  y  omitted,  the 
initial  vovvel  element  is  retained  :  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  give  an  ordinary  tfo 
(fbbd)  for  the  entire  sound  in  such  words.  The  y,  if  attempted  after  t  or  d,  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a  sibilant,  and  produce,  with  the  consonant,  a  decided  tsh  ordzh 
sound,  thus  making  due  the  same  as  Je^v.  It  is  better  not  to  allow  more  promi- 
nence to  the  sibilant  sound  after  t  or  d  than  the  slight  degree  that  goes  with  p,  as  in 
pure,  c,  as  in  cube,  and  even  with  f ,  as  in  few.  The  y  sound  after  d  or  n  is 
common  in  England,  as  in  due,  new,  etc.,  but  not  in  America.  As  exceptional, 
the  s  in  sure,  sug'nr,  and  their  derivatives,  is  entirely  displaced  by  the  sh 
developed  from  the  y  sound,  and  the  vowel  is  reduced  to  a  simple  ob  (fbbd)  or 
<ib  (fo'bt)  sound  ; — see  §§  13G,  137. 

§135.  (2.)  U,  lS :  representing  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  u  (use;  §  131), 
in  unaccented  syllables;  as  in  Si-nite',  Brad'il-ate,  ac'tu-ate,  em'ft-late, 
tfl-mul'tu-ous,  ju-di'cial,  ad'Ju-tunt,  con'jti-gate,  sfl-preme',  in'sti- 
lar,  lu-cid'i-ty,  in-dis'so-lu-bie,  val'fl-a-ble,  vir'tue,  na'tilre,  ver'dtlre, 
cen'stire,  sen'sG-al,  is'su-ing,  nieas'tire,  etc.  Tlie  sound  differs  from  that  of 
u  (§  132)  by  taking  for  the  final  element  the  wide  bb  (fbbt)  instead  of  the  narrow 
ob  (fbbd) ;  and,  after  t,  by  a  partial  or  entire  change  of  the  y  into  a  more  or  less 
clear  sh,  and  usually  after  d  into  a  zh  glide  ;  as  in  na'tiire,  ver'dfire,  etc.  A 
preceding  s,  in  a  syllable  not  initial  (as  in  cen'sure,  sen'sti-al,  etc.),  takes  more 
commonly  an  sh  souud,  and  a  z  or  an  s  sonant  (as  in  az'Gre,  sei'zGre,  lel'sflre, 
cas'u-al,  etc.)  takes  a  zli  soimd,  and  the  vowel  becomes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same  in  sound  as  u  (joy'ful,  §  13S).  But  the  preceding  s  remains  unchanged  in 
initial,  and  sometimes  also  in  medial  syllables ;  as  in  »u-prenie',  con'sfi-lar, 
in'sjl-lar,  etc.  After  j  or  1  in  the  same  syllable,  the  vowel  has  nearly  or  exactly 
the  sound  of  u  (joy'ful) ;  as  in  jfi-di'clal,  ad'jii-tant,  lu-cid'i-ty,  in-die'so- 
Iti-ble,  etc. ;  —  see  §  138.  Before  r,  in  rapid  speech,  the  sound  often  inclines 
towards  S  (ev'Sr) ;  as  in  ua'ttire,  cen'sflre,  etc. ;  —  see  §  90. 

Note.  —  The  original  sound  of  the  letter  u,  as  in  the  Latin,  —  and  as  still  retained 
in  tlie  Italian.  Spanish,  and  German,  —  was  the  simple  sound  of  bb  (fbbd)  or  iih 
(fbbt).  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  pronimciation  of  tliis  letter  in  the  English,  — 
which  was  then  substantially,  if  not  absolutely,  the  same  as  in  the  French,  —  may 
even  then  have  fluctuated  between  the  perfectly  simple  sound  now  heard  in  the 
French  and  a  soimd  more  or  less  decidedly  diphthongal ;  as  it  appears  to  have  done 
in  England,  for  the  leading  sound  of  the  letter,  down  through  the  seventeenth  and 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  y  sound  made  its  way  into  the  diphthong  and 
gained  prominence  in  it  by  degrees,  while  the  diphthong  itself  gradually  gained  a 
more  full  development,  with  greater  weight  and  a  tongue  position  farther  back  given 
to  the  terminal  element. 

§  136.  (3.)  T7,  u  :  only  after  r  ;  as  in  rude,  ru'mor,  ru'ral.  The  sound  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  ob  (fbbd,  §  120).  It  may,  however,  with  pro- 
priety take  a  brief  initial  in  bb  (fbbt),  or  nearly  tliis,  somewhat  more  prominently 
than  does  the  ob  after  other  consonants  (§  127).  The  sound  occura  after  s,  as  ex- 
ceptional, in  sure  and  its  derivatives,  the  s  heard  as  sh  (§  134). 

§  137.  (4.)  U,  u  :  as  in  bull,  full,  put,  push,  pull,  etc.  ;  with  sound  the 
same  as  bb  (fbbt,  §  12S) ;  heard  also  in  su'gar  after  g  as  sh  (§  134). 

§  138.  Unaccented  the  u  occurs  in  the  syllable  f  ul ;  as  in  joy'ful,  joy'ful- 
ne««9,  f  ul-ftll',  etc. ;  also,  after  r,  in  fru-gal'i-ty  and  a  few  other  words  (see 
§  39).  The  il  after  s  with  an  sli  sound,  and  after  s  or  z  with  a  zh  sound,  is  reduced 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  equivalent  of  this  simple  element ;  as  in  cen'sure,  sen'sfi-al, 
cas'fi-al,  az'ure,  etc.;  and  also  after  s  with  its  proper  sound,  and  after  1  and  j, 
as  in  su-preme',  con'sG-lar,  lii-cid'i-ty,  ad'jA-tant,  etc.  —  See  §  135. 

§  139.  (5.)  (r,  ii:  as  in  firn,  ftrge.  bftrn.  hfirl,  etc.  ;  with  equivalents  as  in 
worm,  journal,  etc.,  before  r  only.  The  sound,  as  more  commonly  heard,  is  the 
narrow  form  of  the  mid-back-mixed  vowel  (§  IG),  corresponding  to  the  wide  fi  (up, 
§  141).  But  the  pronunciation  varies  considerably,  —  the  vowel  taking  sometimes  an 
extreme  low-back  position  like  that  in  sir  or  work,  as  these  words  are  very  com- 
monly spoken  by  the  Irish,  but  often  taking  the  mid-front  position  of  e  (fSrn).  The 
variation  is  both  in  different  words  and  in  the  same  words  as  from  different  persons. 
See  §  87,  and  the  reference  to  the  dictionaries  of  Stormonth  and  Ogilvie  in  §  88. 

§  140.  The  vowels  of  the  mixed  kind  (§  16)  are  closely  allied  to  the  consonant  r, 
—  those  of  the  back  position,  li  (up),  ft  (ftrn),  to  the  r  near  the  back  palate  ;  and 
the  front,  S  (fSrn),  S  (ev£r),  to  an  r  further  forward.  The  curvature  of  the 
tongue,  in  their  formation,  as  similar  to  that  for  r,  is  the  grmuid  of  this  relation. 
These  vowels  glide  on  to  the  r  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  of  transition  from  vowel 
to  consonant  is  not  clearly  discernible,  —  or,  when  the  r  loses  all  consonant  quality, 
is  absolutely  indiscernible.    See  §§  250-252. 

§  141.  (6.)  tt,  fi :  as  in  fip,  biid,  tilh,  fis,  fish'er,  iin'der,  etc. ;  the  "ehort 
u ;  "  with  equivalents  as  in  son,  does,  blood,  touch,  etc.  The  vowel  is  the  mid- 
back-mixed-wide  (§  16)  in  our  seheme  ;  it  is  phiceil  among  tho  mixed  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
though  ranked  not  as  a  mixed  but  as  a  back  vowel  by  Mr.  Bell.  — See  §  24. 

§  142.  In  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel  occurs  in  olr'cils,  silb-nilt',  vol'- 
iin-ta-ry,  elr'ciim-stance,  etc.,  and  falls  readily  into  the  *' neutral  vowel." 
The  on  in  pl'ous,  etc.,  ul  in  por'polso,  eo  in  dun'p:oon,  etc.,  usually  the  o^v 
in  beVloivH,  etc.,  and  the  final  element  of  the  e«Mi  in  riKht'eouH,  etc.,  and  of 
lou  in  (zra'rlouH,  etc.,  and  the  o  in  at'oin,  Irk'sonie,  na'tiou,  etc.  (§  124), 
have  essentially  the  same  sotuid. 

5  143.  (7.)  U  silent:  aa  part  of  the  silent  digraph  ue  in  plaKtic.  ropue, 
toii;nio,  cnt'a-locuo,  an-tlque',  etc.,  and  of  others  in  f^aupe,  euiird.  isuess, 
eo-<|uetto',  ffiilde,  build,  i>lH'Kuy,  etc.    See  references  in  §  130. 

§144.  (8.)  XJ,v'iffi  rnrisnnant  T'<7/j/^,  and  the  sotmd  of  w,  before  another  vowel : 
after  c|  or  k\  hh  in  f|unri-ty,  «|itlt<*,  quen'tlon,  (nia'no,  lan'^naRe,  etc. ; 
nJBO  after  s,  aw  in  pi>r-Ru:i(le',  !4ult<*,  etc.; — forming  in  these  cases  tlio  initial 
element  and  the  cnnHnuantal  glide  of  an  iiripure  diphthong  (§  196V  Tlie  Iciv  part 
of  tho  sound  in  (|utility,  etc.,  may  ntlierwiae  be  regarded  as  a  compound,  or  diph- 
thongal, conBOuant ;  —  see  §  213,  Note.    The  ^v  sound  is  derived,  of  course,  from  the 
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original  sound  of  u  as  tlip  equivalent  of  do  (food),  or  itn  (f<><>t).  Bo  far  aH  u 
gives  up  a  [Hirt  of  ita  leatliiig  motltTii  sound  by  fusion  witli  a  preceding  t  or  <l  or 
S, —  as  in  nature,  verdure,  sure,  etc.,  —  it  baa  in  that  way  consonantal  value 
to  that  exteut. 

Y. 

§  14D.    Tliifl  letter,  as  a  vowel,  haa  four  Bounds  ;  that  is,  all  the  soundB  of  i  except 
i  (pXque),  viz. :  (1)  y  =:  i;  ae  in  de-fy',  style,  fly  ;  (.-)  yj  the  equivalent  ot  1 


(tdea) ;  oh  in  h^-«'iia,  mt-oI'o-Ry ;  (3.)  f  =  l;  an  in  nymph,  lyr'le,  and 

(unaccented)  pit'y,  h!i|>'i»y  ;  4*y  hiuil  w^rviug  thus  instead  of  y;  as  in  hoii'ey, 
mon'key,  ab'bey,  etc. ;  (4)  ^  —  6  or  I ;  hb  in  myrrh,  mj^r'tle  and  (unac- 
cented) zeph'yr. 

The  UNACCENTED  y  final  does  not  fall  to  quite  the  leaat  accent  Buch  as  ie  taken  by 
I  in  a  medial  syllable  ;  iih  in  v(in'I-ty,  etc. 

For  y  as  part  of  a  digruiil!,  or  tri^raph,  or  diphthong,  see  §§  44,  48,  49,  76,  80,  99, 
129.    For  y  tut  conaonant,  Bee  §  'Zl'Z, 
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I.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  VOWEL  AND  CONSONANT. 

§  14G.  Resonant  Action;  Obstructive  Action.  Resonance  in  an  unob- 
Btructive  oral  passage  ia  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  vowels  ;  and  the  peculiar 
resonance  in  the  case  of  each  vowel  is  what  mainly  distinguishes  it  individually  from 
the  others.  Obstructive  action  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  consonants;  and  tlie 
kind  and  maimer  of  the  obstruction  ia  what  mainly  disthiguishes  oua  consonant  from 
another. 

§  147.  Obatruction  is,  indeed,  not  abaent  from  the  vowels.  The  vocal  cords  are  set 
in  vibration  only  as  they  obstruct  the  outgoing  stream  of  breath.  But  this  action 
does  not  go  to  differentiate  the  vowel  qualities.  There  is,  too,  for  the  vowels,  what 
may  in  one  sense  be  called  an  obstruction  in  tlie  oral  passage  ;  but  only,  or  mainly,  as 
involved  in  the  forniiition  of  a  vowel  chamber  (§  7),  and  thus  as  reeuforcing  instead 
of  obstructing  tlie  sound,  and  as  subservient  to  the  resonance  that  imparts  the  vowel 
quality.  So  far  as  it  acts  otherwise,  it  gives  to  the  vowel  more  or  less  of  a  conso- 
nantal character. 

§  143.  Resonance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  absent  from  the  consonants.  The 
nasals,  n,  m,  iig  (§  -07),  are  marked  as  such  by  their  peculiar  resonance ;  and  each 
has  a  different  resonance  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
sonant  mutes,  b,  d,  g  (§  105).  But  all  these  are  ruled  out  frmn  the  vowel  category  by 
the  absolute  closure  of  the  oral  passage.  Except  in  the  nasals  and  the  sonant  mutes, 
whatever  resonance  thera  may  be  has  no  share  in  forming  the  characteristic  quality 
of  the  consonant. 

§  149.  In  the  word  woo,  we  have  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  made  by  nearly 
similar  organic  positions,  and  thus  both  coming  close  to  the  border  line  of  separation  : 
but,  for  tlie  consonant,  the  organs  are  relaxed  so  as  to  act  mainly  by  obstructive 
friction ;  while,  for  the  vowel,  they  are  in  the  tense  condition  fitted  for  resonance  in 
the  vowel  chamber.     For  the  word  ye,  the  case  is  essentially  the  same. 

§150.  Relation  to  the  Syllable.  The  respective  relations  of  vowel  and 
consonant  to  the  syllable  are  a  natural  consequence  of  their  different  characteristics 
as  above  stated.  It  is  thus  that  vowel  and  consonant  readily  combine  into  one  con- 
tinuous sound  without  remission  of  stress,  in  passing  either  way,  from  vowel  to 
consonant  or  from  consonant  to  vowel,  —  close  junction  being  made  by  the  glide 
(§  161)  from  the  one  to  the  other;  while  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  consonants 
can  flow  into  consonants  with  no  break  or  no  sound  interposed. 

§  151.  The  open,  resonant  character  of  the  vowels  fits  them  for  stress ;  and  this, 
together  with  their  ready  junction  to  any  consonant,  makes  their  occurrence  natural 
when  stress  is  employed.  Hence,  no  fully  accented  syllable  is  without  a  vowel ;  and 
a  vowel  is  ordinarily  essential  under  the  weak  stress  of  a  slightly  accented  or  an 
miaccented  syllable.  The  only  exceptions  are  made  by  the  consonants  I,  m,  n, 
which  sometimes,  either  with  or  without  a  voice-glide,  discharge  the  vowel  function  ; 
as  in  par'don,  cous'iu,  peo'ple,  peo'pled,  chasm  (kSz'm),  etc.  —  See  §§  95. 
15S,  104. 

II.  THE  FORMATIVE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

§  152.  What  we  call  the  elementary  sounds  of  speech,  — and  indicate  for  the  most 
part  by  separate  alphabetic  characters,  —  are  more  or  less  composite  in  their  nature 
and  mode  of  formation.  Tins  is  especially  true  of  the  consonants;  so  that,  in  order 
to  study,  the  consonants  successfully,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  what  we 
may  call  their  Formative  Elements,  or  the  several  modes  of  action  which  go  to  their 
making. 

There  are  eight  such  modes  of  action  to  be  noted,  as  follows  :  — 

§153.  (1.)  Bkeath  Sound.  This  is  produced  by  forcible  action  of  the  breath 
impinging  upon  the  orgaus  at  the  place  of  obstruction.  Thus  we  Iiave  f,  s  (in  so), 
Sh,  and  th  (in  thin),  and  the  aspirate  h  ;  —  see  §§  181,  198.  Of  this  general  kind 
is  the  explosive  action  (§  157)  of  the  surd  mutes,  p,  t,  k,  and  of  the  cousouautal 
diphthong  ch,  as  in  chin. 

§  154.  In  whispered  speech,  we  have  breath  sound  only.  The  breath-sound  conso- 
nants are  precisely  the  same  in  loud  speaking  as  in  whispering.  The  whispered 
vowels  are  breath  sounds,  made  by  friction  of  the  breath  upon  the  vocal  cords,  as  set 
too  wide  apart  for  tone  vibration,  while  yet  the  sound  is  modified  by  resonance  so 
that  the  vowels  are  individually  recognized.  The  same  kind  of  action  upon  the 
vocal  cords  may  also  be  substituted  for  tone  in  whispering  such  consonants  (to,  z,  I, 
etc.,  §  165)  as  have  tone  in  loud  speaking.  — See  §  5. 

§155.  (2.)  Obstructed  Tone.  By  this  is  meant  tone  proceeding  from  the 
larjTix,  and  either  partially  suppressed  or  blunted  and  weakened,  or  otherwise  ob- 
structively modified. 

Thus  it  is,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  xn  the  nasal  consonants,  m,  n,  ng ;  in 
the  sonant  mutes,  b,  d,  hard  g  (§  196),  and  in  the  consonantal  diphthong  j  (§  211), 
otherwise  written  dg  or  simply  g  (soft)  ;  thus  also  in  w,  v,  tU  (m  thy),  z,  zh 
(the  z  in  azure) ;  and  tlnis  in  y,  1,  r.  —  See  §§  199,  200,  201. 

§  156.  (3.)  Mute  Action.  In  certain  cases,  all  sound  is  shut  off,  leaving  an 
interval  of  silence,  during  which  the  oral  passage  is  closed  at  some  place,  —  certain 
audible  effects  being  produced  in  connection  with  the  opening  or  closing,  or  both  the 
closing  and  the  opening,  of  the  passage,  before  and  after  the  interval. 

This  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  surd  mutes,  p,  t,  k  ;  and  of  the  consonantal  diph- 
thong ch,  as  in  church,  hatch,  etc.  —  See  §§  185,  210. 

§157.  (4.)  Explosive  Action.  The  mutes  (§  184),  both  surd  and  sonant,  are 
characterized  by  an  explosion,  occasioned  by  pressure  of  the  breath  confined  within 


the  closed  oral  passage  followed  by  sudden  release  of  the  closure;  as  in  pea,  bee, 
too,  cow,  etc.  —  See  §§  186,  191. 

§  158.  When  t  or  d  is  followed  by  1,  as  in  bat'tle,  i'dle,  hur'tle,  bus'tle,  the 
release  of  the  closure  will  be  only  partial,  tliat  is,  at  the  sides  of  the  back  tongue,  as 
required  for  the  I ;  —  see  §  241.  When  t  or  d  is  followed  by  n,  as  in  eat'en,  often, 
wid'en,  etc.,  there  will  be  no  release  of  the  oral  closure,  and  the  explosion  will  be 
nasal,  made  by  breaking  the  contact  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharyngeal  wall, 

—  the  tone  of  the  nasal  consonant  thus  opening  abruptly  ;  thus  often  differs  from 
or'phan  with  r  suppressed,  though  not,  like  eat'en,  sounding  the  initial  of  the  t ; 

—  see  §  243.  When  p  or  a  U  sound  is  followed  closely  by  1  or  n,  as  in  open, 
people,  ply,  plea,  clay,  buckle,  sicken,  etc.,  the  breaking  of  contact  wdl  be 
in  two  places  at  nearly  the  same  instant. 

Note.  —  An  explosive  action  of  the  vocal  cords  produces  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a 
vowel  or  other  sonant  element  called  the  "  catcli  of  the  glottis  "  (§  1G3). 

§  159.  (G.)  Occlusion  ;  Implosion.  By  occlusion,  is  meant  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  oral  pas.sage  by  the  lips  or  otherwise,  the  air  being  at  the  same  time  forced  against 
the  barrier  thus  interposed.  By  implosion,  is  meant  the  sudden  compression  of  the 
air,  in  the  oral  passage,  behind  and  against  such  a  barrier.  This  action  is  ordinarily, 
or  so  at  least  in  Englisli,  simultaneous  with  occlusion.  A  peculiar  resonance  will  by 
such  means  be  imparted  to  the  sound  that  accompanies  or  immediately  follows  the 
movement.  1  These  modes  of  action  are,  of  course,  limited  to  the  stopped,  or  mute, 
consonanta.  —  See  §  189. 

Note.  —  An  occlusion  at  the  vocal  cords  produces  the  abrupt  ending  of  a  vowel, 
or  other  sonant  element,  called  the  "  check  of  the  glottis  "  (§  163).  A  hiccough  ia  a 
similar  (spasmodic)  action  of  the  vocal  cords  together  with  a  movement  of  inspiration* 

§  IGO.  (G.)  Glides.  Consonants,  and  classes  of  consonants,  are  characterized  by 
certain  effects,  as  the  voice  passes  from  consonant  to  vowel  or  vowel  to  consonant, 
wluch  sometimes,  though  appertaining  really  to  the  vowel,  yet  contribute  essentially 
to  the  character  we  a.scribe  to  the  consonant ;  and  their  recognition  is  in  all  such 
cases  necessary  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consonant.  They  are  special  cases  of  what 
are  called  glides  (§  162). 

§  161.  When  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  say, 
saw,  toe,  show,  no,  row,  beau,  go,  clay,  etc.,  there  is  of  necessity  an  interval 
during  which  the  action  passes  from  the  organic  position  for  the  consonant  to  tliat 
for  the  vowel,  and  during  which  the  sound  will  not  be  at  any  time  the  sound  proper 
to  the  consonant  or  to  the  vowel.  In  passing  from  vowel  to  consonant,  as  in  as8, 
ought,  ash,  on,  or,  add,  ebb,  egg,  etc.,  we  have  the  above  described  action 
reversed.  Tims,  in  the  gUde  to  or  from  a  nasal  consonant,  —  as  in  on,  no,  —  there 
will  be  a  gradual  taking  on  or  putting  off  of  the  nasal  quality. 

§  162.  The  term  "glide'*  —  meanuig  an  intermediate  sound  connecting  two  suc- 
cessive elements  —  is  properly  applicable,  not  only  with  reference  to  quahty  of  sound, 
as  above  explained,  but  also  with  reference  to  stress  as  gradual  or  abrupt,  in  the 
transition  from  one  element  to  the  otiier.  The  meaning  with  this  application  is  of 
much  the  greater  importance  in  the  discrimination  of  consonant  quahty.  Our  present 
purpose  accordingly  requires  that  we  consider  the  different  FORMS  OF  abruptness 
with  which  an  element  may  be  begun  or  ended. 

Note.  —  It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  term  "  glide  "  is,  by  Mr.  Bell, 
applied  also  to  the  initial  and  vanishing  elements  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  apart  from 
connection  with  others  preceding  or  following. 

§  163.  One/orm  of  abruptness  is  produced,  as  initial,  by  forcing  a  passage  through 
between  the  vocal  cords  pressed  tiglitly  and  resistingly  together,  thus  striking  the 
tone  abruptly,  —  or,  as  terminal,  by  checking  the  tone  abruptly  through  the  reverse 
process.  Such  action  is  called  the  "  catch  of  the  glottis,"  or  the  "  check  of  the  glot- 
tis ;  "  the  former  more  properly  describing  the  action  as  initial ;  and  the  latter,  as 
terminal.  The  abruptness  may  vary  in  intensity;  and  in  the  lowest  degree  will  be 
hardly  perceptible  as  such  at  all.  The  matter  here  set  forth  is  important  for  the 
characterization  of  the  sujd  mutes,  p,  t,  k  (§§  186,  1S9). 

Note.  — A  vowel,  by  itself,  may  be  uttered  with  abruptness  of  this  kind  ;  or,  as 
initial,  may  have  it  with  no  consonant  preceding ;  or,  as  termmal,  with  none  follow- 
ing. But  the  abruptness  may  vary  in  degree,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw 
a  precise  dividing  line  between  the  abrupt  and  the  gradual ;  or  between  what  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis  calls  the  "  check-glottid,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "clear  glottid," 
on  the  other,  in  the  "  attack  "  and  the  *'  release  "  of  the  vowels.  In  English  pro- 
nunciation, a  marked  abruptness  of  the  kind  in  the  vowels,  apart  from  consonant 
connection,  is  not  usual,  except  in  some  special  cases  of  emotional  emphasis.  But 
in  the  German,  and  atiU  more  in  the  Danish,  it  appears  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
normal  pronunciation. 

.  1G4.  Another  form  of  alruptncss,  initial  or  terminal,  occurs  when  the  breath 
part  of  an  h  sound,  or  any  other  breath  sound,  precedes  or  follows.  In  the  case  ol 
h  initial,  as  in  the  exclamation  Iia,  a  momentum  is  given  to  the  breath  organs  and 
the  breath  current,  while  the  vocal  cords  are  wide  apart,  and  thus  they  are  strucl; 

A  special  kind  of  imploFion  ia  described  by  Dr.  C-  IT.  Merkel,  as  made  by  an  upward  throtl 
of  the  larynx  in  prenounciug  b,  d,  and  g,  in  German,  iu  certain  ca&ei. 
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forcibly  and  suddenly  the  instant  they  are  brought  together  for  tone  vibration  ;  while 
in  the  case  of  terminal  h,  as  in  all,  the  tone  ceases  abruptly  the  instant  the  cords  are 
relaxed  and  separated  ktr  the  passage  of  the  toneless  breath  ;  —  see  §  181.  For  the 
flurd  fricatives,  f,  s,  sh,  tli  (§  19S),  the  effect  is  similar,  with  the  only  difference 
that  arises  from  the  less  force  employed  ; —  as  in  foe,  see,  slio^v,  tliin,  off,  ass, 
asli,  bath,  etc.,  as  such  syllables  are  commonly  uttered. 

§  1G5.  (7.)  Clicking.  This  is  altogether  difiereut  from  breath  sound  and  from 
lar^Tigeal  tone.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  impact  of  one 
surface  upon  another,  or  by  the  sudden  and  J'orcible  separation  of  two  adherent 
surfaces.  Sounds,  we  know,  can  be  produced  in  such  ways  by  the  hands ;  and  iu 
some  such  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  everybody,  by  the  lips,  and  by  the  tongue 
within  the  mouth.  Action  of  this  general  description  actually  bears  a  not  uuimpor- 
taut  part  iu  the  articulation  of  the  mute  consonants  (§§  ISG,  189) ;  and,  as  such, 
comes  under  the  same  general  category  with  the  so-called  "clicks,"  which  forma 
striking  feature  in  the  languages  of  some  uncivilized  peoples. 

§  16G.  (8.)  Trill.  This,  in  speech,  consists  in  a  series  of  rapidly  recurring  par- 
tial, or  perhaps  sometimes  entire,  interruptions  of  a  prolonged  sound,  as  the  effect 
of  a  current  of  breath,  sonant  or  toneless,  driving  some  one  of  the  organs  away  from 
a  position  of  contact  or  of  proximity  with  another,  to  which  it  constantly  rekurus 
by  elastic  or  muscular  force  ;  — as  in  the  case  of  the  trilled  r.  Such  action  is  pos- 
sible, not  only  with  the  tongue,  but  with  the  lips,  with  the  uvula,  with  the  epiglottis, 
and  with  the  vocal  cords.  The  general  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  by 
■which  tone  is  itself  produced :  a  trill  sufficiently  rapid  would  be  heard  as  an  untrilled 
and  smooth  tone. 

Note.  —  A  trill,  in  music,  differs  from  a  trill  of  the  kind  above  described,  by  alter- 
nating between  two  tones  of  slightly  differing  degrees  in  pitch,  — and,  in  singing,  is 
effected,  of  course,  by  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 


in.  THE  MORE  GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  may  be  classified  in  a  general  way  under  the  following  heads ;  as 
they  are  also  exhibifced  in  the  Table  subjoined  (§  179). 

§  107.  (1.)  Oral  and  Nasal.  For  the  oral  consonants,  the  passage  from  the 
larjTix  through  the  nose  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  entirely  cut  off,  by  having  the  soft 
palate  closed  upon  the  wall  of  the  pharjiix,  as  a  valve,  —  thus  leaving  open  the  pas- 
sage through  or  into  the  mouth.  For  the  nasal  consonants,  m,  n,  ng,  the  passage 
through  the  nose  is  open,  by  depression  of  the  soft  palate,  thus  allowing  the  stream 
of  vocahzed  breath  to  pass,  while  the  way  through  the  mouth  is  cut  off. 

§  163.  The  nasal  consonants  are  made  by  breath  sound  iu  whispering ;  but  in 
speaking  aloud  are  not  normally  so  made  iu  any  case. 

^Vhile  the  oral  consonants  form  a  quite  general  class,  the  nasal  consonants,  as  a 
apeci.il  class,  will  have  further  consideration  hereafter  (§  207). 

§  1C9.  (2.)  Sonant  and  Surd.  The  consonants  that  are  made  with  obstructed 
tone,  as  before  described  (§  155),  are,  because  of  their  tone  quahty,  distinguished  as 
*' sonant," — the  same  term  being  applied  to  the  vowels,  made  all  with  pure  tone. 
The  consonants  that  are  made  with  breath  sound  only  (§  153)  and  those  made  by 
mute  action  (§  156)  are  denominated  "surd,"  because  of  the  absence  of  tone.  The 
sonant  elements  are  otherwise  called  voiced^  or  vocal,  or  intonated,  or  phthongal. 
The  surds  are  otherwise  styled  nonsonant,  7ionvocal,  voiceless,  unintonated,  toneless; 
and  sometimes,  leas  properly,  U'kispered.  The  surds  are  sometimes  distinguished 
aa  sharp  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  p,  t,  k,  as  hard  ;  and  the  cognate  sonants,  as  weak,  or 
flat,  or  soft.  The  substitute  for  tone,  employed  in  whispered  speech  for  the  sonants, 
■was  described  above  (§  154). 

§  170.  All  of  the  sonant  consonants  have  corresponding,  or  cognate,  surds,  except 
T,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  \v,  y ;  as  shown  in  the  Table  below.  —  See  §§  179,  213,  214. 

§  171.  The  difference  between  sonant  elements  and  breath  sounds  is  not  the  dif- 
ference between  tone  and  noise.  The  breath  sounds  are  indeed  noise,  or  such  in 
large  part ;  but  it  is  noise  of  a  special  kind.  Some  of  the  sonants,  and  indeed  any 
of  them  at  some  times,  may  have  a  large  admixture  of  noise,  yet  without^  or  apart 
from,  any  element  of  breath  sound. 

§  172.  The  rule  that  a  surd  consonant  is  followed,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  only  a 
Burd,  and  a  sonant  by  only  a  sonant,  —  as  in  tvhipped  (hwlpt),  robbed  (r5bd), 
locked  (lokt),  ef?ged  (Sgd),  lashed  (ISsht),  lodgefl  (15jd),  hissed  (htst),  ad- 
vised' (-vizd'),  -whips  (hwlps),  babes  (babz),  laughs  (lafs),  lives  (llvz,  v.,  or 
livz,  n.  pi.),  chintz  (chtnts),  ap^te,  adz,  etc. — holds  in  most  cases;  but  does 
not  hold  for  the  sonants  1,  r,  ni,  ii,  ng,  w,  and  y ;  aa  in  help,  art,  curse,  hence, 
«lse,  sniile,  smite,  ply,  try,  fly,  ink,  quill,  cue,  — with  bulb,  hard,  Mars 
(-z),  etc.,  —  except  in  the  ciae  of  verb  and  noun  inflections ;  as  in  kills  (kTlz),  killed 
(ktld),  curs  (kOrz),  hens  (hgiiz),  etc.  We  have  .in  exception  also  in  the  dth  of 
width  and  breadth.     Compare  ako  lyntph,  strength,  and  see  §  215. 

§  173.  It  is  not  dilHcult  to  utter  the  surds,  —  that  i.s,  the  mere  breath  sounds,  — 
corresponding  to  the  sonants,  1,  r,  m,  n,  ng,  w,  and  y  ;  but,  except  in  whispering, 
such  sounds  form  no  part  of  the  English  language,  as  ordinarily  and  properly  spoken. 

§  174.  The  preceding  statement  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  surd  form 
Of  1,  r,  m,  n,  -w,  or  y,  may  allowably  occur  as  a  glide  (§  102),  especially  after  a  con- 
tinuous Burd  ;  as  in  How,  Hly,  free,  smith,  snow,  swim,  fume  (§  132) ;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  after  a  mute  ;  a^  in  play,  try,  twine,  etc.  Hut  this  is  merely 
a  transitional  sound,  through  which  the  sonant  form  of  the  same  is  quickly  reached. 
The  sh  sound  heard,  whetlier  properly  or  improperly,  in  tube,  etc.  (§  134),  is 
evolved,  a»  a  glide,  out  of  the  surd  form  of  y  ;  —  sec  §  ]S7.  Were  tlio  y  gliilc  to  lose 
itonant  quality  throughout,  we  Bhould  have,  for  tube,  a  quite  improper  pronuncia- 
tion like  tshonb. 

§  175.  liy  some  authorities,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  James  Rush  and  others  after 
him,  — though  by  one  or  t^vo  at  a  much  earlier  date,  —  the  term  aspirate  has  licen 
ased  aa  an  equivalent  for  surd  as  hero  employed  ;  aspiration  being  taken  to  signify 
breath  sound  simply.  The  term  was  originally  employed  to  distinguish  the  third 
variety  of  the  mutes  in  Sanskrit  and  Orrr^k,  namidy,  p,  t,  k,  as  followed  by  a  rough 
breathing,  or  h  sound  (p-f  h,  t-f-h,  k  +  h).  As  thcFie  Hounds  were  finally  replaced 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  tlie  mere  breath  sounds,  like  f,  th  as  in  thin,  and  ch 
as  in  the  German,  tlio  term  "aspirate,"  or  "aspirated  mute,"  wan  carried  on  and 
applied  to  these.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  term  "aspirate,"  by  nu)Ht  grammarians 
and  most  phoneticians,  is  applier]  excluHivoly  to  the  rougli  broatliiiiK  or  the  h  sound. 

The  sonant  consonants  were  denoniinat<'d  by  Dr.  Rush  "Hubtonics;"  for  which 
term,  by  others^  "aubvocol"  has  aomctimes  been  substituted. 


§  176.  (3.)  Momentary  and  Contip*UOUS.  The  mute  consonants,  whether 
surd,  p,  t,  k,  or  sonant,  b,  d,  hard  g,  are  necessarily  brief  in  duration :  they  can 
not,  hke  the  continuants,  be  sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  will  hold  out.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  compound  consonants,  ch,  j,  etc.,  of  which  the  mutes, 
t,  d,  form  a  part;  — see  §§  210,  211.  The  h.  sound  has  (§  181),  — as  have  also 
its  compounds  (§§  212,  214),  —  essentially  an  abrupt  character,  which  brings  it 
properly  among  the  momentary. 

All  the  sonant  elements  outside  of  the  mutes,  and  all  the  breath-sound  consonanta 
except  the  h,  are  continuous,  being  limitdd  only  by  the  duration  of  the  breath  iu  a 
siugle  expiration. 

§  177.  (4.)  Place  of  Articulation.  The  classification  of  the  consonants 
according  to  the  place  of  obstruction  especially  concerned  in  their  formation,  is  of 
great  importance.  The  total  obstruction  may  cover  much  more  than  the  place  here 
referred  to,  and  meant  to  be  designated  as  the  Place  of  Articulation.  Thus,  for  t, 
d,  n,  and  r,  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  involved,  from  the  root  to  the  tip ; 
but  it  is  the  point,  or  extreme  front  part,  that  is  especially  concerned  in  the  effect. 
In  the  case  of  1,  the  whole  of  the  tongue  is  also  involved ;  the  contact  being  made 
at  the  tip,  and  the  margin  about  the  front ;  while  it  is  the  sides  of  the  tongue  back 
of  this  that  are  more  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sound ;  and  this 
part  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  place  of  articulation. 

§  17S.  Labials,  Dentals,  Palatals,  Gutturals,  etc.  With  the  place  of 
articulation  at  the  hps,  we  have  the  labial  consonants  p,  b,  m,  w  ;  though  the  -w 
involves  obstructive  action  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  as  well  as  at 
the  lips.  The  £  and  v,  though  sometimes  made  by  the  hps  alone,  yet  being  commonly 
made  with  the  upper  teeth  against  the  lower  lip,  are  properly  described  as  labio- 
dentals. The  proper  articulating  position  for  t,  d,  n,  s,  2,  and  one  variety  of  r,  in  the 
English,  is  taken  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  on  the  hard  palate,  commonly  not  far 
from  the  front  teeth,  though  sometimes  actually  on  the  teeth  ;  or  again,  the  part  of 
the  tongue  back  of  the  point  may  be  employed,  instead  of  the  point.  These  conso- 
nants are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  deyitals.  The  th,  surd  (as  in  thin) 
and  sonant  (as  in  thy),  — made  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  — 
may  be  designated  as  lingua-dental  ;  though,  when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  the  sound 
may  be  well  produced  between  the  tongue  below  and  the  gums  and  lip  above  ;  it  is, 
however,  commonly  ranked  among  the  dentals.  The  place  of  articulation  for  sh, 
zh,  and  the  compounds  ch  and  j,  and  for  one  variety  of  r,  is  on  the  upper  surface  or 
the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
called  palatals.  Also,  y,  and  even  1,  may  be  classed  with  them  under  the  same  name  ; 
the  place  of  articidation  for  these  includes  a  part  of  tlie  soft  palate  as  well  as  of  the 
hard  palate.  The  gutturals  are  k,  g  hard,  and  iig,  the  place  being  on  the  soft 
palate  and  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  The  nasals,  m,  n,  ng,  may  be  discriminated 
as  labio-nasal,  lingua-nasal  or  dento-nasal,  and  guttiiro-jtasal. 

All  these  are  sometimes  arranged  in  three  classes,  namely :  gutturals,  and  labials, 
as  above,  with  an  intermediate  class  under  the  name  of  Unguals  and  sometimes  with 
the  designation  ;>a^a(t(i  substituted  for  guttural. 

§  179.     TABLE  OF  CONSO^'A^^T  ELEMENTS  IN  ENGLISH, 


Place  op  Auticclation. 


Lips 

Lip  and  teeth 

Tongue  and  teeth 

Tongue  and  hard  palate  (forward) 
Tongue  and  hard  palate  (back) .     . 
Tongue,  hard  palate,  and  soft  palate 
Tongue  and  soft  palate      .     .     . 
Various  places 


Oral. 


Momentary.  Continuous. 


Surd.    Sonant.     Surd.     Sonant. 


t 
ch 


d 
3 


f 

th(in) 


th(y) 
z :  r 
zh ;  r 

y;  1 


Kasal. 


Sonant. 


§  180.  Supplement  to  the  Table,  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  none  of  the  compound, 
or  diphthongal,  consonants,  except  ch  and  j,  are  included  in  the  Table.  Others 
which  might  have  a  place  in  it  will  be  described  hereafter  (§§  212-218). 

There  are  Bome  who  would  insist  on  a  place  in  the  Table  for  a  surd  (wh)  corre- 
sponding to  the  sonant  w,  and  for  a  special  surd  corresponding  to  y;  —  see  §  183. 

rV.    SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

§  181.  The  H  sound.  The  consonanth  stands  by  itself  as  an  element  suigenerU. 
It  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  other  breath  soimds.  It  has  no  fixed  place  of 
articulation,  except  that  the  glottis  always  has  a  share  iu  its  formation.  Its  articula- 
tive  position  is  various,  being  always  very  near  to  that  of  the  vowel  with  which  it  is 
joined,  and  differing  from  it  only  in  being  somewhat  wider.  It  differs,  too,  from 
other  breath  sounds  in  being  made  with  a  wider  opening  and  the  emission  of  a  greater 
volume  of  breath,  and  in  being  made  with  some  friction  all  along  the  oral  passage. 
But  what  distinguishes  it  most  of  all  is  its  abrupt  character,  which  requires  it  to 
be  classed  as  one  of  tlio  momentari/  elements,  It  has  been  usual  to  describe  it  as 
continuous ;  but  if,  say  in  the  syllable  ha,  we  lengthen  out  the  li  aa  a  breath  sound, 
we  still  have  to  give  a  new  imitulso  before  we  strike  the  vowel ;  and  euch  prolongation 
is  not  normally  employed.  The  abrupt  glide  to  or  from  the  vowel,  as  in  ha  or  ah, 
is  really  the  essential  thing  :  the  breath  may  bo  expelled  with  so  little  friction  as  to 
bo  quite  inaudible,  and  yet  the  h  be  perfectly  recogidzed  by  the  abrupt  effect  in  the 
vowel.  —  Seo  §  17r>. 

§  182.  The  articulatlve  procedure  for  this  clement  is  a  movement :  —  at  the  outset, 
in  the  casn  of  h  initial,  as  in  ha,  lio,  liay,  ho,  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  that  la,  the 
vocal  cords  are  widely  apart,  and  the  position  of  the  organs  in  the  mouth  la  more 
open  tlian  that  required  for  the  following  vowel ;  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  the 
vocal  cords  come  close  together  for  tone,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  organs  fall  into 
position  for  the  vowel.  In  the  case  of  a  final  h,  as  in  ah,  oh,  tf  the  li  is  actually 
sounded,  the  foregoing  process  is  rcverst'd.  —  See  §  1G4. 

§  1H3.  The  h  sound  is  capable  of  preceding  or  succeeding  any  voiced  consonant ; 
though  iu  such  case  liable  to  run  into  the  voiceless  form  of  the  coneouant.    In  tho 
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ancient  Greek,  aa  the  rough  breatliing,  it  often  preceded  r,  na  well  as  tlio  vowels.  In 
the  WeUh  laii^tuage  it  aometiiney  precedes  I,  aud  timkeB  also  tliu  1  itaelf  into  a  breath 
sound,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  Eiiglisli,  it  precedes  and  is  compounded  with  w 
in  when,  etc  (§  -12),  aud  y,  in  hue,  humid,  etc.  (§  214) ;  tliough  in  these  cases  a 
trief  vowel  Bound  actually  intervenes  before  tlie  conBona.nt  part  of  the  w  or  y.  There 
is  no  h  sound  in  the  digraphs  made  with  h,  —  as  sh,  ch,  Kh,  ph,  th  ;  — see  §  238. 

§  184.     The  Mutes.     These  are  the  cliief  portion  of  the  momentary  consonants. 

'  'They  compri.se  two  subclasses,  namely,  the  surd  imitcs,  —  otlierwise  called  pure 

Tniites,  — 1>,  t,  k,  to  which  alone  the  term  "  muto  "  is  strictly  applicable,  and  the 

jonant  vi  utes,  or  impure  mutts,  b,  d,  hard  g.     The  mutes  are  sometimes  called  slops, 

or  checks,  and  sometimeB  explosives,  and  by  some  divisives, 

§  1S5.  The  Surd  Mutes.  These,  with  h  (§  181)  and  ch  (§  210),  occupy  the  first 
columu  of  the  Table  (§  179),  —  as  the  Surd  division  of  the  Momentary.  The  surd 
mutes,  p,  t,  k,  are  to  be  studied  as  they  occur  in  three  difTerent  situations,  namely  : 

—  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  syUuble,  aud  in  the  middle  between 
the  end  of  one  aud  the  beginning  of  another  syllable. 

§  ISG.  (1.)  When  initial,  and  opening  upon  a  vowel,  as  in  i>ea,  pole,  tie,  toe, 
kill,  cut,  etc.,  — they  give  («)  an  audible  puff  (§  157)  made  by  the  sudden  release 
■of  breath  accumulated  and  compressed  within  the  distended  walls  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  oral  cavity ;  they  also  give  (6),  as  co-instantaneous  with  this,  an  abrupt 
beginnhig  of  the  vowel,  such  as,  in  a  forcible  utterance  of  the  syllable,  amounts  to 
a  decided  degree  of  the  explosive  action  called  the  "catch  of  the  glottis  "(§  103). 
The  preparatory  steps  are  the  accumulated  breath  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  after  this 
the  closed  glottis ;  then  cornea  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  breath  and  of  tone. 
Besides  all  this,  there  may  be  (c)  a  slight  click  (§  H.i5),  by  the  sudden  separation 
of  the  adherent  surfaces  of  the  lipa  or  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  that  will  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  effect. 

To  have  the  breath  explosion,  with  an  interposed  h  sound,  actually  precede  tbo 
■utterance  of  the  vowel  is  not  the  proper  English  mode  ;  the  glottal  catch  is  quite 
■different  from  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a  vowel  made  by  an  h  sound  (§  1(14).  Yet, 
■when  the  interposed  h  sound  is  very  brief,  the  deviation  from  the  more  usual  mode 
will  be  unperceived  by  ordinary  ears,  or  noticed  only  as  a  somewhat  softer  style  of 
■enunciation  ;  — such  deviation  may  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 

By  the  combined  simultaneous  actions  above  described,  a  clearly  distinguished 
impression  is  made  upon  the  ear  and  the  mind,  though  not  easily  or  ordinarily  re- 
Bolved  into  its  component  elements. 

§  187.  The  total  action,  as  above  described,  is  the  same,  with  certain  modificationa, 
"When  the  surd  mute  takes  after  it  a  vocal  consonant  instead  of  a  vowel.  With  r,  as 
in  pray,  try,  crow,  etc.,  the  action  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  vowel ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  surd  form  of  the  r  intervene  (§  174)  as  a  glide.  It  is  essentially 
the  same,  also,  with  1  after  p  ;  as  in  play,  plow,  etc.  With  1  after  the  k  sound,  as 
in  clay,  cling,  etc.,  the  attempt  at  simultaneous  action  will  make  the  words  sound 
as  if  written  tlay,  tliiig,  etc.  The  glide  from  a  surd  mute  to  a  y  sound  tends  to 
develop  more  or  less  of  a  sibilant  quality ;  as  in  tune,  cube,  pure,  na'ture,  etc. ; 

—  see  §§134,  174. 

A  surd  mute  never  takes  after  it  in  modern  English  a  nasal  consonant,  as  was  done 
anciently  in  the  original  of  the  word  knoiv,  aud  in  the  Greek,  from  which  we  derive 
the  word  pneumatic. 

§  188.  An  initial  surd  mute  is  never,  in  English,  except  in  one  instance,  followed 
by  or  corapouuded  with  a  nonsonant  element.  An  English  syllable  can  not  begin, 
as  may  be  done  in  some  other  languages,  with  a  ps,  ts,  or  ks,  or  with  a  pf ,  tf ,  or 
kf,  or  with  a  pshor  a  ksh.  The  compound,  or  diphthongal,  ch  (tsh),  as  in  chin, 
forms  the  single  exception  to  the  general  rule.  —  See  §  210. 

§  189.  (2.)  When  final,  and  joined  closely  to  a  preceding  vowel  or  other  sonant 
.element,  as  in  up,  hat,  neck,  and  in  hari>,  halt,  hark,  etc.,  there  is  (a)  a 
percussive  action  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  organs,  —  lip  against  Up,  or  tong^ue 
»-upon  palate,  —  giving  a  kind  of  click  (§  1G5),  plainly  audible  for  p  and  t,  and  slightly 
-80  for  k  ;  (6)  the  vowel  is  at  the  same  instant  abruptly  cut  off  by  an  absolute  closure 
of  the  glottis,  which  may  amount  decidedly  to  the  so-called  *'  glottal  check  "  (§  1C3) ; 
isnd  (c)  the  current  of  vocalized  breath  is  at  the  same  instant  suddenly  checked  and 
compressed  by  the  mode  of  action  that  was  explained  (§  159)  as  occlusion  with  implo- 

§  190.  The  Burd  mute  joins  the  preceding  element  mere  closely  in  some  cases 
than  in  others  ;  and  thus  brings  out  more  decidedly  the  effects  as  above  described. 
They  come  out  fully  and  strongly  when,  in  an  accented  syllable,  a  wide  (§  13)  short 
vowel  precedes,  —  as  in  up,  hat,  let,  sit,  hut,  sick,  etc.,  —  and  less  bo  with  a 
narrow  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  —  as  in  hope,  late,  seat,  make,  mute, 
rite,  out,  etc.,  —  or  with  an  unaccented  short  vowel,  as  in  tu'lip,  ex'it,  ru'nic. 

—  See  §  23. 

§  191.  When  the  effects  above  described  are  tliatinctly  brought  out,  no  further 
•action  is  needed  to  make  the  consonant  clearly  recognizable.  But,  even  in  such  case, 
it  commonly  ends  with  {d)  an  added  ehght  puff  of  breath  (§  157).  In  the  case  of  a 
long  vowel  (as  in  hope,  etc.),  this  explosive  action  becomes  important  or  absolutely 
essential.  When  the  surd  mute  is  followed  by  a  sonant  of  the  same  articulating 
place  and  beginning  another  syllable,  the  breath  explosion  issuppressed  ;  as  m  Et'na, 
Ship'mate^  (see  §  158),  cupHbear'er,  back'ground',  etc.  ;  as  it  is  also  when 
a  surd  continuant  follows  in  like  manner;  as  in  cap'tion  (-shiln),  out'slde', 
Btop'-thief ,  etc.  For  the  case  of  b  following  at  the  end  of  a  syllabte,  as  in  cats, 
lacks,  wax,  hops,  etc.,  see  below  (§  217).  f 

§  192.  With  another  surd  mute  preceding,  as  in  apt,  act,  — a  situation  taken 
■only  by  t,  —  the  breath  puff  is  the  only  means  of  indication.  With  a  continuous 
breath  sound  preceding,  there  will  be,  besides  the  terminal  puff  of  the  mute,  nothing 
more  than  a  very  abrupt  ending  of  the  breath  sound ;  as  in  cast,  mask,  hasp, 
left,  washed  (wSsht),  hushed  (husht).  Cases  like  camp,  sent,  sink,  with  a 
Tiasal  preceding,  will  be  found  explained  below  (§  215). 

§  193.  (3.)  When  in  a  middle  position,  ending  one  syllable  and  beginning  an- 
other, as  in  sup'per,  ut'ter,  sifting,  accuse',  upon',  cit'y,  bak'er,  etc., 
-n-e  have  all  that  has  been  described  above  as  in  the  two  situations.  The  consonant, 
though  often  written  double,  is  really  divided,  or  cut  in  sunder,  one  part  going  to  one 
syllable  and  the  other  to  the  other,  with,  of  course,  an  interval  of  silence  between. 
In  this  situation,  and  this  only,  we  may  have  all  the  constituents  above  described, 
and  thus  all  the  elements  that  in  any  case  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  class  of 
consonants.  Whether  the  consonant  shall  be  joined  more  closely  to  the  preceding  or 
to  the  succeeding  vocal  element,  and  thus  give  more  prominence  to  the  one  part  of 
the  consonant  or  to  the  other,  will  depend  on  the  princij)les  that  govern  the  syllabic 
division ;  —  for  which  see  §§  275,  27G. 


§  194.  When,  of  two  ayllables  thus  connected  by  a  surd  mute,  the  first  being  ac- 
cented, the  second  iw  unaercented  and  has  an  1,  in,  or  n,  serving  instead  of  a  vowel, 

—  as  in  eat'cn,  o'pen,  sick'cn,  lit'tle,  etc.,  the  explosive  action  of  the  mute  in 
modified  in  the  manner  already  described  (§  158). 

Note.  —Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  defines  the  surd  mute  consonant  as  limited  to  the  interval 
of  silence,  and  relegates  to  the  on  and  off  glides  all  ttiat  immediately  precedes  and 
follows  this  interval.  The  foregoing  description  assigns  to  it  wider  limits,  and  treats 
wliat  pertains  to  the  junction  with  preceding  and  following  elemeuts  as  in  part  an 
overlapping  by  the  consonant, 

§195.  The  Sonant  Mutes.  In  these  consonants,  namely,  b,  d,  hard  g,  we 
have,  instead  of  tlie  interval  of  silence  tluit  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  surds,  a  muffled 
tone,  made  by  a  current  of  vocal  breath  injected  into  the  closed  cavity,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  voicelesM  breath  that  is  injected  in  the  other  case  (§  180). 

§  19G.  When  the  sonant  mute  heyins  a  syllable,  —  as  in  buy,  day,  go,  blow^, 
bray,  dry,  glow,  grow,  —  it  opens  explosively  upon  the  following  element ;  but 
the  vocal  current  that  issues  through  the  glottis  is  slender  in  volume,  and  hence  the 
pressure  and  the  consequent  explosive  effect  will  be  comparatively  slight.  As  the 
tone  vibration  of  the  glottis  continues  uninterrupted  in  passing  on  to  the  following 
element,  tliis  precludes  anything  like  the  "  glottal  catch  "  (§  18C)  of  the  surde. 

In  the  sonant  mutes,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  the  percussive  action  which  we  have 
in  the  case  of  the  surds  is  usually  and  naturally  absent ;  and  the  terminal  explosion 
is  feeble  when  given  at  all ;  — see  §  189. 

The  whole  action,  in  the  sonants,  is  marked  by  less  abruptness  than  in  the  aurda. 
Hence  tlie  sonant  nmtes  are  sometimes  described  as  "  weak  "  or  "  soft,"  in  contrast 
with  the  surds  as  "  sharp  "  or  "  hard." 

When  occurring  in  the  middle  brfu-ecn  two  syllables,  —  aa  in  rob'ber,  ad'der, 
bod'y,  rid'er,  beg'giiig,  be-gln',  ea'ger, —  the  sonant  mute,  like  the  surd 
(§  193),  is  divided  between  the  syllables.  When  the  second  syllable  is  unaccented  and 
made  by  n,  1,  or  m,  as  in  niald'en,  a'ble,  i'dle,  sad'dle,  ea'gle,  — the  tone 
runs  on  w  ith  hardly  noticeable  explosion,  but  with  a  distinct  syllabic  impulse  on  the 
n,  1,  or  m.  —  See  §§  95,  158,  11>4. 

§  197.  Fricatives.  This  term  might  be  applied  to  all  the  continuous  conso- 
nants (§  17C),  even  the  nasals  and  the  h  sound  included  ;  since  friction  plays  some 
part  in  all  of  them.  But  it  has  been  commonly  limited  to  a  portion,  ~~  and  variously 
by  different  authorities.  It  may  well  be  used,  as  it  will  be  here,  for  all  of  the  con- 
tinuants except  the  nasals. 

§  198.  Surd  Fricatives.  These  are  f,  th  (in  thin),  s,  sh  (§§  230,  255,  261, 
2G3).  They  all  require  considerable  force  of  breath,  and  a  greater  volume  of  breath, 
of  course,  than  is  expended  in  the  cognate  sonants.  The  glide  to  or  from  a  vowel  is 
characterized  by  more  or  less  abruptness  ;  —  see  §  JG4.  The  breath  strikes  a  different 
kind  of  obstruction  at  the  several  places  of  articulation,  and  thus  gives  the  differing 
sounds. 

§  199.  Sonant  Fricatives.  These  are  t,  th  (in  thy),  z,  zh  (the  z  in  azure), 
besides  1  and  r,  and  w  and  y.  The  organic  positions  for  four  of  tliese  correspond 
respectively  to  those  for  the  above-mentioned  surds  ;  —  see  §§  1C9,  179. 

§  200.  The  sonant  fricatives  are  sometimes  described  as  buzzing  sounds;  but  the 
kind  of  sound  so  described  has  never  been  fully  investigated  and  explained.  Besides 
the  damping  and  dulling  of  tlie  tone,  the  sound  is  otherwise  affected  in  a  peculiar 
way.  There  is,  at  tlie  place  of  articulation,  a  vibration  of  the  elastic  tissue,  that  can 
be  felt,  and  which  may  be  perceived  to  vary  in  rapidity  as  the  pitch  of  the  tone  from 
the  larynx  is  higher  or  lower.  This  responsive  and  secondary  vibration,  —  to  which 
the  term  frictioJial  resonance  might  not  improperly  be  applied,  —  modifies  the  primary 
tone,  and  with  differences  such  as  to  give  to  the  individual  consonants  of  this  class 
their  distinctive  characters. 

§  201.  There  are,  in  this  case,  three  kinds  of  effects  supposable,  and  all  of  them 
perhaps  may  be  actually  combined,  namely  :  —  (1)  a  simple  tremolo  effect ;  (2)  the 
conversion  of  a  part  of  the  tone  into  noise,  by  the  reaction  of  the  obstructive  organs  ; 
besides  (3)  the  modification  of  the  tone  without  disturbance  of  the  proper  musical 
quality  due  to  the  regularity  of  tlie  vibration. 

§  202.  A  vocal  current  from  the  larynx  has  not  sufl3cient  volume  and  force  to  pro- 
duce breath-sound  effects  ;  —  the  force  of  the  air  current  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  force  of  the  vocal  sound  as  such.  And  so  the  sonant  fricatives  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  characterized  by  an  intermingling  of  breath  sound  with  tone.  If,  in  the 
case  of  z,  or  of  the  zh  sound  as  in  azure,  anything  of  an  actually  sibilant  quality 
(§  203)  be  perceptible,  it  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  initial  or  the  vanishing 
part,  and  not  to  the  body,  of  the  consonant. 

§  203.  Sibilants.  This  term  is  applicable  to  such  of  the  surd  fricatives  as  have 
a  hissing  soimd,  especially  b  and  sh  ;  and  is  also  applied  to  the  cognate  sonants,  z 
and  zh  ;  —  §  202. 

We  have  the  sh  sound  not  only  represented  by  sh,  but  also  resulting  and  devel- 
oped from  8  or  soft  c  and  a  following  y  sound,  — as  in  sure,  Asia,  ocean,  etc., 

—  and  from  a  t  first  changed  to  an  s  as  in  the  French  original  and  followed  in  like 
manner,  —  as  in  nation,  partial,  etc.  We  have  the  zh  soxmd  developed  from  z 
or  sonant  s  and  a  following  y  sound,  —  as  in  azure,  pleasure,  etc.  We  have  the 
sh  sound  as  part  of  the  ch  in  church,  etc.,  and  of  the  ch  sound  developed  from  a 
t  and  a  following  y  sound, — as  in  nature,  question,  etc.  And  we  have  zh  as 
part  of  the  compound  j,  or  dg,  —as  in  judge,  etc., — and  of  the  same  sound  as  de- 
veloped from  d  and  a  y  sound,  —  as  in  Terdure,  etc.  —  See  §§  97,  lOG,  134,  135,  210. 

The  breath  sounds  —  such  as  f,  etc.  —  other  than  sibilants  may  be  distingtiished 
as  simple  breath  sou7ids, 

§  204.  Spirants.  This  term  has  been  variously  applied  :  — by  some  as  meaning 
all  the  fricatives,  surd  and  sonant,  with  inclusion  of  w  and  y.  It  is  limited  by  Prof. 
Whitney  to  f  and  v,  th  in  thin  and  th  in  thy,  and  the  German  ch  with  the  cog- 
nate sonant.  It  might  well  be  employed  to  denote  all  the  mere  breath  soimds  except 
the  explosives  and  the  aspirate  h. 

§  205.  Semivowels.  The  vowel  e  (eve,  §  70).  or  J  (ill,  §  103),  or  the  nearly 
related  high-mixed  vowel  (§  Ifi),  and  the  vowel  ob  (food,  §  12C),  or  ob  (fiJbt, 
§  128),  in  certain  cases  pass  readily  over,  the  one  into  the  consonant  y  (§  272),  and 
the  other  into  w  (§  267)  ;  — see  §  19  b.  Hence  these  consonants  are  called  "  semi- 
vowels." The  term  ia  also  sometimes  extended  to  I,  n.  r,  m,  as  these  in  certain 
cases  fulfill  the  office  of  a  vowel  in  the  making  of  a  syllable. 

§  20G.  LIQUIDS.  The  consonants  1,  n,  r,  m,  are  called  "liquids,**  because  tbey 
flow  into  other  consonants  and  others  into  them,  as  intermediates  between  such 
consonants  and  vowels ;  as  in  play,  pray,  try,  cry,  fly,  harp,  help,  camp. 
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liand,  smite,  snow,  etc.  The  quality  belongs  more  fully  to  1  and  r  than  to  m 
and  n,  the  former  being  bo  employed  iu  a  grreater  number  of  cases  than  the  latter. 

§  207.  Nasal  Consonants.  The  general  mode  of  formation  for  these  has 
been  already  described  (§  107).  The  sound  cousista  of  tone  from  the  larynx  mod- 
ified mainly  by  resonance  and  partly  by  friction.  For  m  and  n  (§§  242,  -43), 
communication  with  tlie  oral  passage  is  open,  but  esit  by  that  chaunel  is  cut  off  by 
closure  of  the  lips,  and  by  closure  of  the  tongue  against  the  liard  palate.  We  thus 
have  resonance  in  an  oral  chamber  and  in  the  nasal  passage  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
together  with  some  friction  in  the  latter.  For  ng  (§  *24G),  only  the  pharynx  and 
the  nasal  passage  are  concerned  ;  the  soft  palate  closing  down  upon  the  back  tongue 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  oral  cavity  forward  of  this  point.  Friction  may  be  increased  by 
the  muscular  action  of  the  nostrils,  and  of  the  hps  and  cheeks  as  connected  with 
them.     Too  much  friction  will  produce  a  disagreeable  nasal  twaug. 

The  ng  cannot  in  Enghsh  begin  a  syllable.  An  n  or  m, — but  not  an  ng, — 
may  be  preceded  by  s  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  snow,  smile, 
etc.  ;  an  n,  but  not  an  m  or  ng,  may  take  the  s  sound  after  it  at  the  close  of  a  syl- 
lable ;  as  in  hence,  dance,  wince,  etc.  ;  all  three  may  take  a  z  sound  after 
them  ;  as  in  hams,  comes,  ^vins.  tons,  hangs,  wings,  etc. 

During  the  glide  (§  101)  from  a  uasal  consonant  to  a  vowel,  as  in  my,  no^  etc., 
or  to  an  9  or  z  as  above,  the  previously  depressed  soft  palate  will  be  in  movement 
toward  contact  with  the  i)haryngeal  wall,  and  not  yet  actually  in  contact  with  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  lips,  or  the  tongue  and  palate,  are  changing  from  their 
positions  of  contact.  The  glide  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  these  movements  ;  thus 
somewhat  of  the  quality  of  the  nasal  consonant  will  be  carried  on  into  the  following 
element.  A  similar  effect  will  ensue  in  the  glide  from  a  vowel  or  an  s  to  a  nasal  con- 
sonant ;  as  in  an,  am,  snow,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  vowel  between  two  nasal  conso- 
nants, as  in  man,  name,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  twofold  effect  of  the  kind.  But, 
in  this  as  in  all  cases,  the  nasal  quality,  in  well-spoken  English,  will  be  limited  to  the 
brief  gHding  portions  of  the  vowel.  —  See  §  161. 

§  208.  For  the  way  in  which  the  nasals  are  joined  to  a  preceding  explosive  conso- 
nant, as  in  eat'en,  o'pen,  "Whit'ney,  .Step'ney,  hack'ney,  hack'man,  etc., 
see  abov«  (§§  I'D,  1.38,  191) ;  and  for  the  peculiar  form  which  they  take  in  the  com- 
pound consonants  mp,  nt,  nk,  etc.,  as  iu  jump,  sent,  ink,  etc.,  see  below 
(§  215).    For  u  or  m  as  filling  the  place  of  a  vowel,  see  §  95. 

§  209.  Compound,  or  Diphthongal,  Consonants.  Certain  consonant 
sounds  are  composed  of  more  simple  consonant  elements  so  blended  that  the  product 
is  properly  described  as  diphthongal.  Only  two  of  this  kind  were  presented  in  the 
Table  given  above  (§  179).    These  and  others  will  here  be  explained. 

§  210.  (1.)  The  ch,  or  tsh,  as  in  church,  watch,  has  for  the  initial  element 
what  is  essentially  a  t,  though  a  t  made  somewhat  further  back  on  the  tongue  than  an 
ordinary  t,  —  or  ratlier,  the  contact,  while  inclusive  of  the  point,  covers  a  part  of  the 
tongue  back  of  the  point.  With  this  is  combined  an  abrupt  sh  sound,  made  by  a 
position  somewhat  further  forward  and  more  open  tlian  an  ordinary  sh,  and  replacing 
the  puff  of  simple  breath  that  is  characteristic  of  t  (§  18G).  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that,  when  opening  upon  a  vowel  iu  the  same  syllable,  this  sh  sound  wholly 
precedes  the  vowel,  and  is  not,  like  the  explosive  breath  of  a  simple  t,  simultaneous 
with  the  beginning  of  the  vowel  sound  (§  ISG).  While  sh  by  itself  is  a  continuous 
consonant,  tlie  compound  (tsh)  is  to  be  classed  as  momentary  (§  17C). 

The  ch  sound  is  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  no  consonaut  sound  except  only 
by  t ;  as  in  watched  (wScht),  etc.  —  See  §§  172,  229. 

In  most  cases  the  ch  sound  has  been  developed  from  an  original  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Latin  k  sound  ;  as  in  church,  chin,  hatch,  charity,  etc.  It  is  also  made  by 
the  fusion  of  a  t  with  a  following  y  sound  ;  as  in  question,  righteous,  picture, 
nature,  etc.  —  See  §§  97,  lOG,  134,  135,  187,  203. 

§  211.  (2.)  The  j,  or  dg,  or  gsoft,  —  as  in  jar,  edge,  judge,  gem, —  is  com- 
pounded of  a  d  and  a  zh  (the  z  in  azure)  sound,  with  the  same  conditions  and 
qualifications  as  those  above  stated  for  ch.  It  is  throughout  the  sonant  correlative, 
or  cognate,  of  the  surd  ch. 

§  212.  (3.)  Concerning  the  ■wh  as  in  ^vheii,  Avhat,  ^vhy,  etc.,  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion,  especially  as  between  American  and  English  authorities  ;  the 
former  contending  for  an  h  sound  preceding  a  proper  w  ;  while  Messrs.  Bell,  Ellis, 
Sweet,  and  others  insist  that  the  ^vh  represents  simply  the  surd  correlative  of  the 
ordinary  sonant  w.  Either  way,  and  at  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear  :  the  sound  is 
abrupt  and  momentary  (§  17C),  instead  of  being  continuous  like  the  sonant  w. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ^vh,  by  the  greater  part  of  even  the  well-educated  people 
in  England,  is  actually  spoken  precisely  like  w  ;  the  word  %vhen  not  differing  at 
all  from  ^ven.  Now,  the  customary  iv  of  the  English  language  begins  with  a  brief 
sound  of  ob  (fobt) ;  —  this  is  the  main  part  of  the  difference  between  an  English 
and  a  German  w.  A  proper  h  sound  prefixed  to  this  produces  the  sound  represented 
by  wh  in  when,  etc.,  as  commonly  heard  in  America,  and  as  pronounced  by  some, 
if  not  by  moat,  of  the  well-educated  people  in  England,  when  they  speak  iu  what 


they  themselves  regard  as  the  correct  way.  The  word  wen,  with  an  li  sound  pre- 
fixed, gives  us  when.  The  word  who,  with  the  vowel  struck  very  hghtly  and 
followed  by  a  long  i,  makes  the  word  why. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  utter  the  surd,  or  nonvocal,  correlative  of  the  sonant 
w,  and  to  pronounce  the  word  when  with  such  a  sound  prefixed  to  the  vowel. 
Tliis  will  give  to  the  vowel  the  same  abrupt  beginning  it  has  in  hen.  In  this  way, 
the  vocahty  comes  iu  not  till  the  vowel  is  struck.  The  other  theory  brings  in  the 
vocality,  or  sonant  quality,  before  the  vowel  is  reached.  This  is  the  essential  point 
of  difference  between  the  two  conflicting  views. 

§  213.  The  k'w  sound  in  quite,  quality,  etc.,  and  the  iw  in  twine,  etc.,  are 
compound  and  momentary  sounds,  analogous  to  the  wh  as  above  ;  the  case  is  the 
same  even  with  the  gw  sound  iu  guauo. 

Note.  All  the  instances  here  adduced  were  referred  to,  in  a  previous  paragraph 
(19^),  as  containing  au  impure  vowel  diphthong  made  by  the  w  sound  as  a  connect- 
ing glide.  This  view  may  be  taken  with  some  advantage.  Yet,  since  the  preceding 
mute,  t  or  k,  as  in  t^vine,  quite,  or  the  aspirate  U,  as  in  when,  can  not  be  pro- 
longed, as  can  the  s  in  swim,  but  combines  with  the  w  in  an  abrupt  momentary 
sound,  it  is  more  exact  to  treat  the  w  in  these  cases  as  part  of  a  compound  consonant. 

§  214.  (4.)  Iu  regard  to  the  initial  sound  in  hue,  humid,  huge,  etc.,  there  is 
the  same  difference  of  opinion  as  in  the  case  above  noted  of  the  -wh  ;  some  regarding 
it  as  the  surd  correlative  of  the  sonant  y  ;  and  others,  as  an  h  sound  preceding  the 
y  part  of  the  vowel. 

The  consonant  y  always  begins  with  a  brief  vowel  sound  {§§  205,  272),  —  which,  in. 
the  y  part  of  the  vowel  u  (use),  is  the  high-mixed  (§  ICt)  vowel  element  nearly 
related  to  i  (ill).  An  h  sound  i)receding  and  combined  with  this  y  makes  the  com- 
poiuid  and  momentary  consonant  which,  in  hue,  etc.,  is  followed  by  the  vowel  oo 
(food)  or  fio  (foot). 

What  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  impure  diphthong  u  (use,  §  19  6) 
is  here  viewed  as  detached  from  the  vowel  and  combined  with  the  preceding  h  iu  a 
compound  consonant ;  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  «h  (§  212) ;  as  explained  in 
the  Note  after  §  213. 

§  215.  (5.)  The  mp  in  jump,  presumption,  etc.,  with  the  mpt  in  exemiit, 
etc.,  the  nt  in  sent,  the  nd  in  hand,  etc.,  the  nk  in  ink,  etc.,  the  ng  in  sing, 
etc.,  and  the  nch  in  bench,  Inch,  luncli,  etc.,  are  peculiar  compounds. 

Iu  the  mp  in  jump,  etc.,  the  nasality  sets  in,  — by  depression  of  the  soft  palate, 
—  while  the  lips  are  approaching  for  closure,  and  continues  till  they  close  ;  and  thus 
gives  the  impression  of  an  m.  The  bp  closure  is  abrupt  and  forcible,  and  made 
with  the  percussive,  occlusive,  and  implosive  action  before  described  (§  189) ;  and 
thus  gives  the  effect  of  a  p,  even  without  the  help  of  the  breath  explosion  (§  1S)1), 
which  will  ordinarily  be  added  at  the  close.  In  a  word  like  exempt,  we  have  the  first, 
part  of  a  p,  given  as  above  described,  and  the  last  part  of  a  t ;  thus  the  total  combina- 
tion nipt  will  not  be  simply  m  followed  by  t.  These  compounds  are  momentary 
consonant  soxmds ;  while  m  by  itself  is  a  continuous  consonant,  and  may  actually 
be  prolonged  for  emphasis,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  lame  ;  —  this  caimot  properly  be 
done  with  the  m  in  lamp,  jump,  etc.  The  m,  in  such  cases,  represents  merely 
the  glide  (§  IGI)  from  the  vowel  to  the  position  for  an  m. 

§  21G.  The  compounds  nt  in  sent,  etc.,  and  nk  in  ink,  etc.,  are  to  be  explained 
in  a  similar  manner.  So  also  is  the  nch  (ntsh,  §  210),  in  bench,  etc.  Somewhat 
of  a  similar  character  appertains  to  the  nd  in  hand,  etc.  ;  also  to  the  ng  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  as  in  sing,  etc.  (§  24G).  The  pronunciation  of  bench,  inch,  etc., 
is  not  properly  represented  in  the  way  iu  which  it  is  done  by  Walker  and  others,  as. 
bensh,  insh,  etc. 

§  217.  (G.)  In  X  (ks),  as  in  box,  etc.,  an  abrupt  s  sound  trenches  upon  the  simple 
breath  explosion  of  the  surd  mute  k  ;  and  the  compound  is  momentary.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  xjs  and  ts,  as  in  cups,  its,  etc.,  and  of  nx  in  anxious,  etc.  In 
mps,  nts  (jumps,  cents),  the  s  is  in  the  same  way  combined  with  the  com- 
pounds explained  above. 

§  21S.  There  is  a  difference  between  cents  and  sense ;  although  in  the  abrupt 
transition  from  the  n  to  the  breath  sound  of  the  s,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  entirely  an 
explosive  sound  like  the  vanish  of  a  t.  But  in  cents  the  t  is  distinctly  given,  while 
the  n  is  more  fully  brought  out  iu  sense,  and  the  s  is  not  so  abrupt.  Also,  hand- 
some may  be  made  to  differ  slightly  from  hansom. 

§  219.  Double  Consonants.  All  of  the  diphthongal  consonants,  as  above,, 
have  two  or  more  components  closely  blended,  of  which  one,  as  a  separate  element, 
would  be  momentary,  and  at  least  one  other  would  be  continuous ;  and  the  com- 
pound product  becomes  a  momentary  sound.  The  case  thus  differs  from  that  of  a 
mere  junction  of  two  or  more  consonants  under  one  stress  impulse,  as  simply  suc- 
cessive one  to  the  other,  —  such  as  we  have  in  play,  sky,  hold,  harm,  glow» 
strive,  cast,  canst,  etc.  ;  all  which  are  double,  or  triple,  but  not  diphthongal. 


THE    CONSONANTS    OF    THE    ALPHABET    (WITH    THE    CONSONANT 

DIGRAPHS)    IN    DETAIL. 


§  220.  This  is  a  labial  sonant  mute  (§§  178,  195),  as  in  boy,  cab,  ebb,  roVber, 
beau'ty,  bring,  blow,  a'ble,  h<'rb,  bulb,  rhomb,  robbed  (robd),  robs, 
itUfi'lit'ar'iT,  etc.  It  is  usually  silent  after  m  in  the  Hamc  Hyllubic  ;  as  in  bomb, 
climb,  tomb  ;  also  before  t ;  as  in  <leht,  doubt,  sub'tle  ;  also  in  bdellium. 

^^  For  b  in  Spanish,  see  §  220,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

C. 

Of  this  letter,  there  are  two  kinds  of  sound  :  — 

§  221.  (1.)  Theflo-callod  "soft  c"  has  a  sibilant  somid  (§  203)  of  three  varieties: 
—  (a)  One  like  m  sharp  (§  25G),  marked  <,',  i^,  iitid  rcpn-sented  by  h  in  tlie  reHpclliug 
for  promuiciatioii ;  this  sound  is  taken  beforo  <■,  i,  or  y  ;  us  in  cede,  civil,  cypress, 
acid,  glance,  force,  vice.  cUj.  — -  {h)  In  a  few  words  the  letter  has  the  /.  sound  ; 
aa  in  sacrifice,  suflice,  discern,  —  (c)  When  ce  or  cl  is  followed  by  another 
vowel  in  the  (uiine  Ryllablo,  the  hIi  somid  is  taken,  eitlier  by  the  c  alone, —  as  in 
oceanic.  vlclosU  y,  —  or  by  the  <:<>  or  ci  t^jgether,  —  as  in  ocean,  vicious,  etc. 
■(§§  W,  iOG.  2C1).     Clr*  For  c  in  Spanish,  sec  §  221,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

§222.    (2.)  The  so-called  "hard  c,''  marked  C,  «,  has  the  sound  of  k,  and  is 


represented  by  k  in  the  respelling.  This  so\md  is  taken  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  con- 
sonant, and  at  tlie  end  of  a  syllable  if  not  followed  by  i  or  e  ;  as  in  call,  cave, 
cold,  plc'ture,  act,  ethics,  ac'rid,  cry,  clay,  arc,  talc,  sanc'tion,  disc, 
iilmanac,  scan,  ac'cord,  vae'^i-nate;  and  before  o  iu  sceptic,  and  before  1< 
in  HcirrouH,  etc.  —  See  §2vi2. 
§  223.     C  is  silent  in  czar,  victuals,  indict,  and  in  muscle,  corpuscle,  etc. 

cn. 

This  digraph  has  three  sounds,  as  follows  :  — 

§224.  (1.)  The  more  frequent  sound  is  diphthongal,  and  is  approximately  described 
as  tNli  (§210);  as  iu  chin,  child,  choose,  church,  much,  beech,  arch, 
etc.;  the  digraph  with  tliis  sound  has  soinetinieH  for  nn  equivalent  the  trigraph 
tch  at  the  end  of  a  syll.-iblc  ;  rh  in  batcii,  -^vatrh.  fetch,  ditch,  Bcotrh. 
Hatch'el  ;  and  is  the  same  ns  the  German  tscli,  as  in  ]>eutsch.  It  takes  a  j  sound 
in  spinach. 

§  2'jr>,  The  sound  is  otherwise  rejireHcntcd  by  tl  in  bni^tlon,  qucBtlnn,  <"lirlN- 
tian,  dtKestton,etc.,by  te  in  rifchtcous,  and  by  t  with  a  part  of  u  iu  tex'ture, 
na'ture,  etc.  —See  §§  97,  IOG,  130. 


GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


tyj-g 


§226.  (2.)  Marked  ^h,  ^h,  and  with  sound  liko  flh  ;  in  worda  from  tlio  French 
which  have  retained  this  sound; — usually  initial;  as  in  t^halHc,  chivalry  (aee 
§  277),  chagrin,  machine  ;  final  in  inuetacho,  barouche.  —  Seo  §'JlJl. 

§2'27.  (3.)  Ch  hard,  marked  €h,  vU  ;  with  sound  like  k  ;  which  ie  used  to  repre- 
eont  it  in  the  respelling.  It  has  this  sound  iu  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
through  the  Latin  iu  all  but  quite  modem  words;  as  in  chorus,  ciioch,  echo, 
chlorine,  chrism,  character  ;  or  from  the  Hebrew  ;  as  in  Nirhuchadiiezzar, 
Knochf  etc. ;  exceptions  are  church,  chart,  Kaohel,  cherub,  and  the  prefix 
arch-  in  archbishop,  archdeacon,  archduke,  etc. ;  but  the  k  sound  re- 
mains in  archangel,  and  in  architect,  architrave,  etc. 

I^S^  ^'t^r  ch  iu  German,  Dutch,  Welsh,  etc.,  see  §  '221,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

§  228.    Ch  is  silent  iu  drachm,  uchism,  yacht;  alao  in  fuchsia. 

D. 

§229.  This  is  the  dental,  or  hard-palatal,  sonate  mute  (§§  178,  195);  as  in  day, 
dry,  dTvell,  bed,  old,  hard,  airae<1,  end,  idle,  maiden,  hugf^ed,  en- 
raK^d,  lived,  amazed,  ruejced,  naked,  assuredly,  fixednesH,  sends  (s 
final  as  z),  send'st  (s  sharj)).  It  sounds  as  t  when  preceded  by  a  surd  in  the  same 
syllable ;  as  iu  hissed,  looked,  arclied  (hist,  l(56kt,  ;ircht) ;  —  spe  §  17-.  It  is 
silent  in  the  first  syllable  of  AVeduesday  and  in  liandkerclllef,  handeome, 
and  ^vindrow  ;  but  see  §§  210,  21S,  277. 

C^^  For  d  in  Spanish,  see  §  229,  p.  Ixxxviii. 


§  230.  This  is  a  labiodental,  and  sometimes  a  purely  labial,  consonant  (§  178) ;  a 
surd  fricative  (§  198),  giving  a  simple  breath  sound  (§  153) ;  as  in  fame,  fly,  free, 
feiv,  cufT,  stair,  oft,  etc.  It  has  ^li  and  pli  for  equivalents ;  as  in  laugh, 
photograph,  etc.  (§§  23G,  248).  It  takes  the  sound  of  v  in  the  word  of,  and 
usually  in  the  compoimds,  hereq^,  thereof,  whereof. 


This  letter  has  three  sounds,  as  follows :  — 

§231.  (1.)  The  hard  g,  marked  G,  g,  but  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  repre- 
sented by  g  unmarked ;  the  guttural  sonant  mute  (§§  178,  195) ;  made  by  injecting 
vocalized  breath  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  which  is  closed  by  the  soft  palate  so 
arched  as  to  bring  the  lower  border  into  contact  with  the  tongue,  while  on  the  curve 
it  is  pressed  back  against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  —  used  before  a,  o,  u,  or  1,  r,  6, 
in  the  same  syllable;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun,  glad,  grow,  lingual,  gewga-w, 
argue,  bags,  haggle;  —  sometimes,  though  not  usually,  before  e,  i,  or  y ;  as 
in  get,  give,  gig,  muggy;  —  the  g  is  always  hard  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as  in 
hug,  hag,  egg,  berg  ;  also  in  the  derivatives  of  such  words,  even  when  the  dou- 
bled g  is  followed  by  e,  i,  or  y;  as  in  cragged,  druggist,  foggy;  —  usually 
hard  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  exceptions  such  as  niag'ic,  reg'ls-ter,  log'ic,  ex- 
ag'ger-ate,  are  due  to  the  e  or  i  iu  the  following  syllable.  The  letter  occurs  in  the 
digraph  ng  (§  240)  at  the  end  of  syllables.  The  sound  is  heard  in  x  when  that  is 
equivalent  to  gz  ;  as  in  exist,  example,  etc.  (§  271).  It  is  represented  by  gu,  aa 
in  guard,  guest,  etc. ;  by  gh,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  etc. ;  and  by  gue,  as  in 
plague,  catalogue,  etc. 

C^*^  For  g  in  German,  Dutch,  etc.,  see  §  231,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

§  232.  The  interposition  of  a  slight  sound  of  e  (eve)  or  i  (ill)  between  g  hard 
and  a  following  a  or  i  sound,  iu  garden,  guard,  guide,  guile,  etc.,  and  in 
like  maimer  after  a  k  or  hard  c,  in  card,  kind,  etc.,  —  upheld  by  the  authority  of 
Walker,  —  is  uot  generally  approved,  though  customary  in  some  localities  in  the 
United  States. 

§  233.  (2.)  The  soft  g,  marked  G,  g,  with  sound  like  j  (§  239),  and  represented  by 
j  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation ;  a  compound,  or  diphthongal,  consonant 
(§  211);  as  in  gem,  engine,  rage,  caged,  large,  bilge,  exag'gerate, 
inag'ic,  change,  gin'ger,  stin'gy,  etc. ;  usually  before  e,  i,  or  y,  but  before  a 
in  gaol.  It  has  dg  or  dge  for  an  equivalent,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  only  ;  as  iu 
badg'er,  badge,  edge,  judge,  midg'et,  etc. 

§  234.  (3.)  In  a  few  words  from  the  French,  g  retains  the  sound  like  that  of  z  iu 
azure  (§  199) ;  as  iu  rouge,  nxirage,  cortege,  etc. 

§  235.  The  g  is  silent  before  m  or  n  final,  and  when  initial  before  n  ;  as  iu 
phlegm,  sign,  gnat,  gnostic,  etc.  No  g  sound  is  lieard  in  the  digraph  ng ; 
as  in  sing,  long,  etc.  (§  24G) ;  nor  in  seraglio,  nor  iu  bagnio. 

GH. 

§  23G.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  this  digraph  is  aoimded  like  hard  g ;  as  in 
ghastly,  ghost,  etc.  It  is  silent  after  i;  as  iu  high,  sigh,  weigh,  straight, 
eignt,  right,  etc. ;  also  before  t  in  the  same  or  a  following  syllable  ;  as  in  bought, 
brought,  tliought,  wrought,  caught,  taught,  fraught,  daugliter, 
drought,  etc. ;  but  has  the  sound  of  f  in  the  word  drauglit ;  the  sound  of  f  also 
commonly  after  au  or  ou  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  laugh,  ctiugli,  rough, 
enough  ;  but  that  of  k  in  hough,  lough,  sUough  ;  and  is  often  silent  in  syl- 
lables after  au  or  oti ;  as  ui  overslaugh,  usquebaugh,  dough,  doughy, 
though,  bough,  plough,  through. 

(1^*^  For  gh  in  Scotch  and  Irish,  see  §  23G,  p.  Ixxxviii. 


§  237.  This  is  essentially  a  momentary  sound  ;  its  nature  and  mode  of  formation 
have  been  already  described  (^§  181-183) ;  often  called  the  aspirate.  It  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  aa  in  hate,  here,  hire,  house,  home,  hard,  hit,  hoop, 
hoot,  etc.  ;  and  is  heard  at  the  end  in  ah  and  oh,  as  they  are  sometimes  uttered. 
It  is  represented  by  wh  in  who,  whose,  whom,  and  in  -whole,  whore, 
whoop,  and  is  a  component  of  the  diphthongal  wh  in  %vhen,  which,  etc. ,  and  in 
wliale,  white,  etc.  (§212),  and  of  the  diphthongal  consonant  in  hue,  etc.  (§214). 

§  238.  The  letter  is  silent  in  heir,  herb  (usually),  honest,  honor,  hour 
(§  277),  and  their  derivatives ;  silent,  more  or  lees  frequently,  in  hostler,  humor, 
humble,  and  their  derivatives,  with  some  others  ;  also  sileiit,  or  else  uot  sounded 
as  h,  in  the  trigraph  tch  and  the  digraphs  ch  (§§  224-228),  gh  (§  236),  ph  (§  248), 


rh  (§  201),  sh  (§  2C1),  th  (§§  263,  2C4),  and  in  phthisic,  and  in  khan,  and  la 
Joliu. 


§  239.  Tliis,  with  the  equivalents  g  soft  and  dg,  has  already  been  described 
(§  211)  as  a  diphthongal  consonant  compounded  of  d  and  zh.  Wo  have  it  in  Jar, 
jam,  jade,  jest,  jut,  jute,  jury.  Injure,  join,  etc.  The  wound  is  usually 
represented  by  g  (soft)  or  ge  or  dg  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  as  in  pagi*,  venge'- 
ance,reg'is-ter,  mag'lc,  badg'er,  judge,  etc.,  with  prej'u-dJce,  proj'ect, 
maj'es-ty,  caj'e-put,  as  exceptiune  ;  —  see  §  233.  In  some  proi>er  names  of  for- 
eign origin,  however,  and  in  other  foreign  words,  j  or  dj  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable; as  in  Aj'arlon,  hadj,  hadj'l,  Mij'a-niin,  Kaj,  Kaj'poor',  ICaj'poot't 
Kaj^poo-ta'na. 

The  sound  is,  or  may  be,  rei)reBented  by  ge  in  surgeon,  outrageous,  ttr.  ;  by 
gi  in  region,  religious,  etc. ;  by  di  iu  soldier,  etc. ;  by  de  in  grandeur, 
etc.;  and  by  d  with  a  part  of  u  in  verdure,  produce  (n.)»  etc. — See  §§  97, 
lOG,  135. 

In  the  three  last-mentioned  cases,  the  pronunciation  may  be  such  that  the  zl»  i)art 
of  the  sound  will  be  no  more  than  a  weak  glide  between  the  d  and  the  following 
vowel :  the  greater  relative  prominence  may  be  given  sometimes  to  the  initial  com- 
ponent d  and  sometimes  to  the  terminal  zh  ;  and  in  this  class  of  words  the  y  sound 
may  even  be  held  without  giving  way  to  the  zh,  the  d  remaining  unchanged. 

5^^  For  j  ui  Spanish,  see  §  239,  p.  Ixxxviii. 


§  240.  This  is  the  guttural  surd  mute  (§§  178, 185) ;  as  in  kite,  kill,  skill,  ask, 
ark,  elk,  milk,  ink,  oak,  etc.  It  agrees  with  the  sonant  g  (see  §231)  and  the 
nasal  ng  (§  240),  as  involving  closure  of  the  soft  palate  upon  the  back  tongue  at  the 
same  place  ;  — see  §179.  It  has  hard  c,  hard  ch,  gh,  cu,  qu,  que,  cque,and  q  for 
equivalents;  as  in  call,  hough,  biscuit  (-kit),  choir,  coquet,  antique, 
sacque,  queen.  Tlie  sound  is  the  first  component  of  the  ordinary  x ;  as  in  box, 
etc.  Before  n,  in  the  same  syllable,  k  ie  silent;  as  in  knot,  knee,  etc. ;  ck  has 
the  sound  of  k  alone  ;  as  in  back  ;  as  does  Ik  after  ^  (^11)  or  u  (old) ;  as  in  walk, 
folk,  etc. 

For  au  objectionable  pronunciation,  as  in  sky,  kind,  card,  etc.,  see  §  232. 


§  241.  This  is  a  palatal  sonant  fricative  consonant  (§§  178, 199),  made  by  contact 
of  the  point  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  as  for  t,  d,  n  ;  but  with  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  in  this  case  left  free  for  the  passage  of  the  breath.  It  is  one  of  the  liquids 
(§  20G).  We  have  it  in  lie,  lo^v,  ill,  all,  sole,  blow,  clay,  fly,  gloAv,  play, 
slay,  alb,  hold,  elf,  elk,  elm,  help,  else,  halls,  halt,  etc.  For  the  explo- 
sive 1  in  battle,  hustle,  bridle,  couple,  pickle,  etc.,  see  §§  158,  194.  In 
these,  and  in  some  other  cases,  as  in  evil,  easel,  etc.,  the  I  in  an  unaccented  fol- 
lowing an  accented  syllable  fulfills  the  oflBce  of  a  vowel ;  —  see  §  95.  The  1  is  silent 
in  would,  could,  should,  alms,  balm,  malmsey,  calm,  palm,  palmer, 
psalm,  salmon,  almond,  half,  behalf,  calf,  halve,  salve,  calves,  balk, 
chalk,  calk,  talk,  stalk,  'walk,  folk,  yolk  (often),  with  like  words  and  their 
derivatives. 

m:. 

§242.  This  is  the  labionasal  consonant  (§§  178,  207);  as  in  me,  may,  tame, 
him,  times  (timz,  §  172),  named,  lamp  (§  215),  lamps  (§  217),  smile,  palm, 
draclim,  paradigm,  etc.  A  b  after  m  in  the  same  syllable  is  usually  silent ;  as 
in  climb,  etc.  ;  an  n  after  m  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  always  silent ;  as  in  hymn, 
column,  etc. ;  at  the  beginning,  the  m  before  u  is  silent;  as  in  mnemonics- 
The  m.  serves  aa  a  vowel  in  schism,  etc.  (§  194). 


N. 

§  243.  This  is  the  dentonasal,  or  linguanasal,  consonant  (§§  ITS,  207) ;  the  oraf 
passage  being  closed  by  contact  of  the  point  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  with  the 
palate,  just  as  it  is  for  t  and  d  ;  the  n  is  continuous  and  nasal,  while  t  and  d  are 
momentary  and  oral.  "We  have  it  in  none,  inn,  one,  ten,  fern,  snow,  tent, 
annul,  change,  ingress,  cougresslve,  etc.  In  even,  eaten,  maiden, 
etc. ,  it  serves  as  a  vowel ;  —  see  §  95. 

§  244.  When  n  is  final  after  m  it  is  always  silent ;  as  in  hymn,  condemn,  sol- 
emn, etc. ;  but  when  to  such  words  is  added  a  suffix  or  an  inflection  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  the  n  is  generally  sounded  (see  exception  below) ;  as  in  condemnation, 
condemnatory,  solemnize,  solemnity,  hyuuiology,  hj-mnist,  limner, 
autumnal,  etc.  So  n  is  silent  in  kiln,  limekiln,  etc.  In  the  participles 
danuied,  damning,  condemning,  contemning,  hymning,  limning, 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  cognate  nouns  condenuier  and  contemner,  usage  is  divided. 
(See  the  Dictionary  on  these  words.)  Initial  kn,  pn,  mn,  are  sounded  as  n  ;  as 
in  know,  pneumatics,  mnemonics,  etc. 

§  245.  Neither  the  sound  of  n  nor  of  g  is  heard  in  the  digraph  ng  (§246).  But 
the  n  at  the  close  of  an  accented  syllable,  with  a  g,  c,  or  ch,  hard,  or  a  k  or  qu, 
commencing  a  following  syllable,  commonly  takes  the  ng  sound,  and  is  marked  n; 
as  in  an'ger,  un'cle,  din'gle,  an'chor,  con'gress,  con'gre-ga'tion,  can'- 
ker,  con'quest,  con'quer,  etc.  ;  but  not  generally  (see  below)  if  the  accent  falls 
on  the  latter  syllable  ;  as  in  con-gres'sive,  con-cor'dant,  etc.;  not  in  the  prefixes 
in-,  en-,  on-,  un-,  non- ;  as.  in'come,  lui'^con-cern',  uou  com-mit'tal ; 
uot  in  qnin'cunx,  and  the  derivatives  and  compounds  of  quiu'que  ;  and  not  iu 
pen'guin  and  a  few  other  words.  In  e'lon-ga'tion,  pro^Ion-ga'tion,  san- 
guif'er-ous,  etc.,  and  often  in  con-gres'sion-al,  con-gru'i-ty,  and  hke  words, 
tlie  n,  though  unaccented,  retains  the  sound  of  ng,  which  is  given  it  by  rule  in  the 
words  from  which  these  are  derived,  as  e-lon'gate,  etc.  It  takes  the  ng  sound 
also,  before  k,  or  ch  hard,  or  x,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  ink,  think,  thank, 
monk,  conch,  ans.'ious,  etc.,  making  with  it  a  diphthongal  and  momentary 
consonant  (§  21C). 


iXX 


GUIDE  TO  PROISUNCIATION. 


NG. 

§246.  This  digraph  repreeents  a  simple  sound,  namely,  that  of  the  gutturonasal 
coDBonant,  which  is  made,  like  the  surd  k  and  the  oral  Bonant  hard  g,  by  contact 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  back  tongue,  but,  unlike  them,  with  a  free  passage 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharjiigeal  wall ;  —  see  §§  167,  207.  It  occurs  only  at 
the  end  of  syllables ;  as  in  long,  vring,  hang,  sing,  song'streBs ;  or  with  ue 
added  at  the  end ;  as  in  tongue.  An  added  inHection  causes  no  change ;  as  in 
fiing'er,  wlng'ed,  etc. ;  except  that  in  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  long, 
young,  etc.,  the  g  goes  with  a  proper  hard  g  sound  to  the  inflection,  while  the  n 
takes  to  itself  the  ng  sound  ;  as,  lon'ger,  lon'gest. 

The  ng  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  really  diphthongal  and  momentary;  as  in  long, 
■etc.  (§  216) ;  the  sound  is  thus  abrupt,  and  does  not  admit  of  prolongation ;  it  stops 
suddenly  with  the  organs  in  position  for  a  nonnasal  hard  g  sound.  But  when  another 
syllable  is  added,  it  does  not  take  this  abrupt  character,  and  can  be  prolonged  for  em- 
phasis or  any  other  purpose  ;  as  in  lon'ger,  fln'ger,  sin'gle,  etc. 

It  is  a  common  fault  in  some  quarters,  and  on  the  part  of  some  people,  to  give  the 
n  instead  of  the  ng  sound,  in  the  inflection  of  the  present  participle ;  as,  llvin', 
l)ringln',  instead  of  living,  bringing.  In  words  like  sicken,  quicken, 
the  n  sound  preceded  by  k,  if  the  ng  sound  be  substituted  for  the  n,  the  mis- 
pronunciation will  ordinarily  fail  to  be  noticed  by  even  the  most  careful  observers. 


§247.  This  is  the  labial  surd  mute(§lS5);  as  in  pea,  pay,  cup,  cape,  pray, 
play,  harp,  help,  spy,  spread,  oppress,  upper,  happy,  etc.  It  is  silent  as 
initial  before  n,  s,  sh,  and  t ;  as  in  pneumatics,  psalm,  p^haw,  ptarmigan; 
also  in  raspberry,  receipt,  sempstress,  accompt,  corps,  and  their  deriva- 
tives. For  the  diphthongal  mp  in  lamp,  etc.,  mpt  and  znpts  in  tempt, 
tempts,  etc.,  see  §§215,  217. 

PH. 

§  248.  This  digraph  occurs  chiefly  in  words  of  Greek  derivation,  and  has  usually  the 
sound  of  f ;  as  in  phantom,  sylph,  philosophy,  etc.  It  has  the  sound  of  t  in 
Stephen ;  and,  according  to  most  orthoepists,  in  nephe'%v,  though  in  America  it 
has  commonly  its  regular  sound  of  f  in  the  latter  word.  In  diphthong,  triph- 
thong, ophthalmy,  naphtha,  and  other  allied  words,  and  their  derivatives, 
the  ph  is  sometimes  sounded  as  p. 

Q. 

§  249.  Q  £b  in  all  cases  followed  by  u,  and  the  two  together  have  commonly  the 
eoimd  of  kw  (§  213) ;  as  in  queen,  conquest,  etc. ;  but  have  that  of  k  in  a  few 
words  from  the  French,  as  in  coquette,  etc. ;  as  has  also  the  ending  que  in  an- 
tique, burlesque,  etc. 


§  250.  The  r,  when  pronounced  as  an  actual  consonant,  is  a  sonant  fricative 
element,  and  belongs  to  the  palatal,  or  else  to  what  is  called  the  dental,  class  of 
consonants  (§  178).  Its  several  varieties  all  bear  a  close  relation  to  vowels  of  the 
jnixed  order  (§  16),  namely,  H  (up),  ft  (flrn),  o  (fern,  evBr) ;  and  a  glide  of  this 
kind  naturally  intervenes  between  a  vowel  not  of  this  class  and  a  following  r.  These 
Towela  are  made  with  an  approximately  cylindrical  passage  between  tongue  and 
palate  :  taking  this  position,  and  simply  raising  the  point  of  the  tongue,  for  friction 
of  the  breath  against  the  edge,  gives  by  this  means  the  r  sound  ;  while  raising  the 
point  of  the  tongue  still  higher  and  into  contact  with  the  palate  gives  the  position 
for  the  nasal  n,  and  for  the  surd  and  sonant  mutes,  t  and  d.  In  the  words  iirn, 
:fSrn,  btirn,  hfirt,  bird,  etc.,  we  have  actually  these  three  positions  in  succes- 
sion, in  just  this  order  ;  and,  by  interposing  an  s  on  the  way,  we  get  after  the  vowel 
the  triple  consonant  rst,  as  in  first,  bilrst.  —  See  §  140. 

There  are  two  leading  varieties  of  the  consonant  r  to  be  noticed,  —  besides  also  the 
Towelized  r,  as  a  third  variety,  which  is  not  really  a  consonant,  and  besides  a  substi- 
tute that  is  sometimes  used,  made  by  a  trill  (§  166)  of  the  uviila,  or  of  the  epiglottis. 
Keference  will  here  be  had,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  to  the  pronunciation  of  those 
who  speak  the  r  always  as  a  consonant. 

$  251.  (1.)  The  so-called  dental  (§  178)  r,  having  the  same  place  of  articulation 
as  8,  z,  t,  d,  and  n,  — that  is,  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard 
palate  not  far  back  from  the  front  teeth,  —  is  employed  before  a  vowel ;  as  in  rise, 
try,  oral,  array.  It  is  so  used  by  those  who  do,  and  by  those  who  do  not,  employ 
the  vowelized  r  in  other  situations.  Tho  dental  variety  is  also  favored,  ratlier  than 
the  palatal,  by  conjunction  with  front  vowels  (§  10),  and  with  labial  or  dental  conso- 
nants (§  178);  as  in  fear,  fern,  preach,  trace,  bring,  harp,  hurt,  etc.  It  is 
usually  trilled  (§  166)  souipwhat,  but  not  utrongly  ho. 

The  rh  in  rhetoric,  rheum,  myrrh,  etc.,  is  sounded  simply  as  r. 

§  252.  (2.)  The  palatal  r,  made  between  the  point  of  tlm  tongue  and  the  palate  at 
A  place  near  the  junction  of  tho  hard  palate  with  the  soft  palate,  is  the  r  that  natu- 
rally goes  before  or  after  the  vowel  &  (iirm)  or  any  of  tho  back  vowels  (§  11),  and 
before  or  after  a  guttural  consonant ;  as  in  Krm,  Q.rn,  ^v^r,  r^w,  roar,  cry, 
crow,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  tho  point  of  the  tongno  ia  curled 
back,  in  such  a  way  aw  to  bring  the  r  under  tho  claHs  of  eleineiits  Bometimes  caWed 
'**corobralB."    The  palatal  r  is  less  apt  to  be  trilled  than  the  dental  r. 

KoTE.  —  When  an  r  comes  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  between  two  dUTer- 
ent  vowels,  one  favoring  tlm  palatal  and  tlie  other  tho  dental  varii^ty,  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  determining  which  shall  prevail;  but  tho  one  that  precedes  has 
;-atber  tho  advantage  over  tho  other. 

§  253.  (3,)  The  vowel-liko,  or  vowelized,  r,  which  prevails  at  present  in  London 
and  tho  South  of  Kngland,  is  employed  in  all  situations,  except  when  a  vowel  sound 
immediately  succeeds  either  In  the  same  or  in  a  following  word,  — In  which  case 
eome  form  of  tlio  r  as  an  actual  consonant  sound  Is  given.  The  vowelized  r  ih  heard 
either  as  a  vowel  of  tho  mixed  order  (§  16),  5  ff  J5,rn,  evPr).  Xl  (flrn),  il  (tip),  or  as 
a  mere  prolongation  of  the  vowel  preceding ;  as  iu  war,  fur,  more,  here,  wherOi 


care,  carve,  cart,  heard,  harp,  hard,  ^orm,  Kram,  Trom,  farm,  far- 
ther, turn,  fern,  western,  etc. 

In  New  England,  a  usage  has  prevailed,  not  approved  or  much  used  by  well- 
educated  people,  which  simply  dropped,  or  elided,  the  r  in  the  situations  above  noted, 
not  giving  it  representation  in  sound  at  all.  But  the  r  takes  generally,  in  the  United 
States,  a  more  or  less  clear  sound  as  a  consonant  in  all  situations. 

NoTB.  —  According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  it  is  permissible,  even  in  London,  to  sound 
the  r  as  a  smooth  consonant  in  all  cases  in  which  it  commonly  takes  the  vowelized 
form.  There  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so,  and 
thereby  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  what  are  really  local,  if  not  provincial,  homo- 
nyms and  the  liability  to  ambiguity  and  mistake  arising  from  the  factitious  similarity 
in  sound  of  western  and  W^eston ;  manner  and  manna;  fern  and  fun; 
birds,  bards,  and  buds ;  sore  aud  saw ;  lore,  lower,  and  law^,  and  the  like 
in  other  instances.  Besides  this  objection,  there  is  the  naturally  resulting  habit  of 
adding  a  consonant  r  to  words  ending  in  a  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
Towel ;  as  3Iinerva(r)  is  .  .  ,  the  idea(r)  of,  etc. 

§  254.  In  the  case  of  words  in  which  r  occurs  between  two  vowels  of  which  the 
first  is  long  and  accented,  such  as  he'ro,  se'rious,  wlr'y,  de-sir^ ous,  there  is  a 
style  of  pronunciation  prevalent  in  England,  but  not  much  in  vogue  in  America,  which 
doubles  the  r,  making  it  smooth  or  else  merely  vowelized  at  the  end  of  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  rough  and  trilled  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ;  as  he(r)'ro,  fie(r)'rl- 
ous,  etc.  In  America,  it  is  more  frequently  used  in  words  formed  with  an  inflection 
or  sufi^  after  the  r  than  in  other  cases ;  as  in  se-cur'(r)lng;,  poor'(r)er»  etc 


S. 

§  255.  This  letter  has  four  different  sounds,  all  of  them  sibilant  (§  203),  two  surd 
and  two  sonant  (§§  169,  179),  as  follows :  — 

§  25G.  (1.)  The  proper  sound  of  s  as  a  surd  sibilant  (§  203),  is  made  by  breath 
forced  through  a  contracted  chanuel  between  the  tongue  and  tlie  hard  palate  near  the 
front  teeth,  and  impinging  upon  the  edges  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  teeth  ;  as  iu  see, 
so,  hiss,  yes,  scorn,  sky,  sly,  smile,  suo^v,  spy,  square,  stay,  s^vim, 
cuffs,  picks,  cups,  cuts,  sense,  curse,  best,  message,  display,  lisp, 
gipsy,  absurd,  morsel,  absolve,  basis,  nuisance,  practise,  false,  etc. 
The  point  of  the  tongue  may  be  raised  to  the  upper  gums,  or  it  may  be  depressed 
behind  the  lower  teeth,  making  the  contracted  channel  not  so  near  the  point  of  the 
tongue.  Equivalents  are ;  —  c  soft,  as  in  cell,  civil,  vice ;  sc,  as  in  scene, 
science,  etc. ;  sch,  as  in  schism,  schedule  (as  some  in  England  pronounce ; 
§  277) ;  ps,  as  in  psalm,  psychology,  etc. 

§  257.  (2.)  The  sonant  s  (§§  199,  202),  —marked  §,  —corresponding  to  the  surd, 
as  above,  is  made  by  the  same  articulative  position,  except  that  the  tongue  is  pressed 
somewhat  closer  to  the  palate.  The  sound  is  precisely  like  that  of  z  ;  as  in  ig,  ha§, 
ribg,  rlde§,  eggg,  ill§,  aim§,  rung,  liveg,  eagy,  palgy,  pangy,  damgel, 
obgerve,  pleagant,  accuge,  pogition,  digmal,  digeage,  hugband, 
grigly,  regolve,  pregide,  etc.  The  s  is  sonant  as  the  final  sound  of  some  verbs 
and  surd  as  the  final  sound  of  the  cognate  nouns  or  adjectives ;  as  use,  abuse,  dif- 
fuse, rise  [n.  &  v.  often  alike  sonant],  house,  etc.  Notice  close,  with  s  as  z  in 
verb  and  noun,  and  s  sharp  in  the  adjective.   Compare  advige  {v.)j  advice  (n.),  etc. 

§  258.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  orthoepints  as  to  whether  the  z  or 
the  sharp  s  sound  should  be  employed  in  some  of  the  words  formed  with  the  prefix 
dts-  (Walker,  etc.,  favoring  diz-  ;  late  orthoepists,  dig-)  ;  as  disarm,  disburse, 
etc. ;  also  in  the  case  of  the  termination  ^ese  of  gentile  nouns;  as  iu  Chinese, 
Japanese,  etc. 

§  259.  (3.)  S  takes  sometimes  the  sound  of  sh  (§  203),  by  fusion  with  a  following 
y  sound  (§  272),  with  consequent  vowel  change ;  as  in  version,  mansion,  con- 
vulsion, censure,  sensual,  sure,  sugar,  etc. ;  in  the  case  of  s  doubled,  the 
first  is  assimilated  to  the  second;  as  in  passion  (pSsh'un),  issue  (Tsh'u).  In  a 
few  words  s  takes  the  sh  sound  while  leaving  the  following  vowel  unchanged  ;  as  in 
Asiatic,  nausea,  etc.  —See  §§  97,  100,  135,  221. 

§  260.  (4.)  S  takes  the  sound  (zh)  of  z  in  azure  (§  274),  by  fusion  with  a  follow- 
ing y  sound,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  ;  as  in  vl'glon, 
deci'gion,  ad-he'gion,  sua'glon,  ex-plo'sion,  con-f  u^gion,  pleag'ure,  lel'- 
gure,  vig'u-al,  u'gu-ry,  etc. ;  also  in  scig'giou,  ab-scl^j'.slon,  re-scig'glon. 


SH. 

§261.  This  digraph, —  as  in  sharp,  shine,  rash,  usher, —  represents  a  surd 
sibilant  (§  203)  made  between  tongue  aud  palate  at  a  place  farther  back  than  the  fi. 
It  is  commonly  reckoned  as  a  simple  element.  But  the  description  by  Briicke  seems 
more  accurate,  which  makes  it  to  be  a  composite  element,  consisting  of  an  s  sound 
made  at  the  point  or  front  edge  of  the  tongue  and,  as  simultaneous  therewith,  a 
breath  sound  made  farther  back,  and  like  the  German  ch  in  ich.  The  s  part  of  the 
articulation  must,  however,  bo  more  open  than  for  an  ordinary  s,  The  sh  in  English 
takes  also  more  rommonly  n  slightly  diphthongal  character,  with  the  B  constituent 
moro  promintmt  in  the  initial  and  the  simple  breath  sound  in  tho  terminal  portion. 

The  sound  ia  otherwise  represented  by  c  or  s  with  or  before  e  or  1,  aud  by  t  or  sc 
with  or  before  1  (§§  97,  106^  ;  by  s,  somctimos,  before  u  (§§  134,  135,  259) ;  as  in- 
volved in  tho  X  in  anxious,  luxury,  etc.  ;  by  ch  in  chaise,  etc. ;  by  cbs  in 
fuchsia ;  and  by  sch  in  schorl,  echottlsche,  from  the  Gorman. 


§  262.  This  is  tho  dental  surd  mute  (§§  1"P.  isr.);  as  in  tie.  It,  note,  try, 
tune,  twine,  stay,  stray,  art,  last,  apt.  sent,  aft,  act,  salt,  next,  at- 
tend, etc.  For  the  sound  of  t  In  different  eituntinns,  see  Sdrd  Mutes,  §§  185-194. 
For  ti  sounded  as  sh  in  nation,  etc.,  and  an  ch  in  question,  see  §  106. 

The  sound  is  represented  by  l>t,  ct,  th,  cht,  ght,  plith  ;  as  In  doubt.  Indict, 
thyme,  yacht,  night,  phthisic,  etc.;  also  by  the  verb  inllcdion  -rd  after 
Burd  elements  othrr  than  t  (§§  96,  229),  Tim  t  is  silent  in  Mnttheiv,  mortgage, 
hautboy,  chaRten,  hasten,  often,  listen,  etc. ;  but  Iu  chasten,  etc.,  it 
causes  an  abrupt  begiuuiug  of  tho  n  (§  108)- 
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§  2G3.  This  difp'aph  is  used  to  represent  two  lingua-dental  fricative  sounds 
(§§  178,  179,  198,  199) ;  a  surd  and  a  eunaut ;  both  niaiJt-  with  the  same  articulativo 
position  :  —  the  surd,  as  iu  thin,  tlilug,  thrive,  enthuHiusin,  breath,  leug^th, 
birth,  width,  etc. ;  the  sonant,  marked  1^,  tli,  as  iu  the,  this,  tliy,  theii, 
with,  brcatlie,  battle,  father,  norttieru,  etc. 

§  2G4.  In  the  followiiig  nouus,  as  exceptional  cases,  the  th  is  surd  in  the  singular 
and  sonant  in  the  plural  :  —  bath,  cloth,  lath,  mouth,  oatli,  path,  M^reath, 
moth  ;  pi.  bathg,  clotlig,  etc.  Verb  and  uouu  forms  diller  :  —  the  verb  sonant, 
the  nouu  Burd  ;  as,  breathe,  breath;  wreatlie,  ^vreath;  batlie,  bath; 
moutti,  mouth. 

Th  has  the  sound  of  t  iu  thyme,  ThomaR,  Thames,  Esther;  and,  with 
ph,  in  phthisic ;  it  is  commonly  sileut  in  isthmus  and  asthma. 


§  265.  This  ia  a  labio-dental  fricative  element  (§§  178,  199),  the  sonant  correla- 
tive of  the  surd  f  ;  as  iu  vain,  vivid,  ever,  llvt>,  lived,  move,  moves, 
«alveg,  wolveg,  etc.  The  sound  is  taken  by  t  in  of  (§  230) ;  but  iu  pronouncing 
its  compounds,  hereof,  etc.,  usage  is  divided  between  v  and  f. 

The  sound  can  well  enough  be  produced  by  the  lips  alone,  and  is  quite  commonly 
given  in  this  way  by  Germans,  as  it  is  so  in  their  language,  represented  by  w. 


W. 

§  2GG.  This  is  a  labial  sonant  fricative  (§§  178,  199);  as  in  we,  wet,  worse. 
Inward,  dvrarf,  twelve,  tVFin,  swan,  th^vart,  etc.  When  not  silent,  \v  is 
always  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  u 
before  another  vowel ;  as  in  quail,  query,  acquire,  language,  persuade, 

etc.  Preceded  by  8,  the  w  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the 
following  vowel,  an  impure  diphthong  (§  19  &) ;  as  in  swan,  persuade  ;  but,  pre- 
ceded by  a  t,  d,  k,  or  hard  g  or  an  h  sound,  it  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
sonant, a  compound,  or  diphthongal,  element  (§§  212,  213). 

§  267.  W  is  called  a  semivowel  (§  205)  from  its  close  relation  to  the  vowel  do  (food, 
^  12G)  or  <>b  (f<>bt,  §  128).  It  always  actually  begins  with  a  brief  do  or  do  sound. 
The  position  of  the  organs  is  the  same  for  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonant ;  the 
Jense  condition  for  the  vowel  making  the  chief  difference,  —  as  may  be  tested  in  the 
words  woo,  woe,  ivar.  As  for  do  or  cfb,  so  for  w,  there  is  not  only  a  contraction 
of  the  lips,  but  there  is  also  a  constriction  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  soft 
palate,  which  is  as  essential  for  the  consonant  as  it  ia  for  the  vowel.  So  that  w  is  a 
guttural  as  well  as  a  labial  consonant.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  iu  the  brief 
vowel  initial,  it  differs  from  the  English  v  and  from  the  German  w.  It  also  differs 
from  them  and  agrees  with  the  vowel  do  or  db,  in  being  made  with  some  protrusion 
of  the  lips  ;  so  that  the  vocal  current  is  driven  through  a  short  tube,  iuatead  of  im- 
pinging upon  sharp  edges. 

§  2G8.  After  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  the  w  as  a  consonant  is  silent ;  but, 
after  long  o  as  in  glow,  thrown,  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  representa- 
tive of  the  vanish  of  that  vowel  (§  109).  In  some  cases  it  has  more  significance  ;  as 
in  awe,  law  (§  70) ;  the  digraph  ew  is  the  equivalent  of  long  u  (§  131) ;  as  in  dew, 
few,  etc. ;  and  ow,  of  on  ;  aj  in  cow,  town  (§  129).  "W  is  silent  before  r  in  the 
same  syllable ;  as  iu  wring,  ^vrote,  etc. ;  also  iu  answer,  sword,  toward, 
two,  and  in  'who,  whom,  -whooP)  etc.  Tor  the  diphthongal  consonant  wh  in 
wheni  etCf  eee  §  212. 


§  209.     This  letter  has  two  Hounds  :  a  Rurd  ("Icr)  and  a  sonant  (gz). 

§270.  (1.)  The  surd,  —  as  iu  box,  'wax,  cxi-cule.  *'xlt,  exoduH,  exuda- 
tion, exclaim,  extr*>m<*,  excel,  excellent,  <*xhibitlon,  exhortation, 
etc.,  —  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  diphthongal  consonant ;  —  see  §  217.  X,  as  preceding 
an  accented  syllable  (§271),  is  exceptionally  Hurd  (ks)  in  al'lox-an'ic,  aux-et'ic, 
ax-iria,  ax-in'o-man-cy,  ex-ar'chate,  ex-er'c«*nt,  ex-ude',  hfx-am'e- 
ter,  ox-aric,  and  a  Uw  other  words.  In  words  such  as  anxious,  noxious, 
luxury,  the  s  component  of  the  x  becomes  sh  by  fusion  with  a  following  y 
soimd.  —  See  §§  lOi;,  135,  259. 

C;:^^  For  X  in  Spanish,  see  §  271,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

§  271.  (2.)  X  is,  with  few  oxceptions  (§  270),  sonant  (gz)  when  followed  by  an 
accented  syllable  that  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  by  a  silent  h  and  a  vowel  imder  the 
accent ;  as  in  exist,  exalt,  exaggerat*",  example,  exempt,  exert,  exotic, 
exult,  exhaust,  exhibit,  <*xliort,  exhilarate,  etc. :  and  the  derivatives  of 
such  words  often  retain  the  nouud  with  the  x  falling  imder  the  accent;  as  in  ex'em- 
pla-ry,  ex^einp-ti'tiouH,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  x  has  the  sound  of  z;  as  in  xanthic,  xebec,  xylog- 
raphy. It  retains  this  sound  iu  certain  compounds,  as  in  par^a-xan'thln, 
met'a-xy'leue,  etc. 


§  272.  y,  as  a  consonant,  is  a  palatal  sonant  fricative  element  (§§  179,  199) ;  as 
in  year,  you,  young,  beyond,  vineyard,  halyard,  etc.  It  is  classed  with 
w  as  a  semivowel  (§  205).  The  letter  y  originally  represented  a  vowel  sound  of 
the  mixed  order,  and  nearly  related  to  e  (eve)  or  i  (ill) ;  it  had  this  sound  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  commonly  and  properly  pronounced  in  mo«lern  English,  it  bcKiuB 
with  a  brief  sound  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  vowels.  It  is  an  uncouth  style  of 
utterance  that  omits  this  initial  sound.  In  many  words  this  consonant  is  descended 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  g  hard ;  in  otliers,  from  a  vowel.  In  certain  cases  the  sound 
is  represented  by  an  i  from  which  it  has  been  develojied ;  as  in  poniard,  onion, 
genial,  familiar,  etc.  (§  106) ;  and  in  like  manner  by  e  {§  97)  ;  and  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  vowel  u  (use)  ;  —  see  §  19  b.  The  place  of  articulation  for  this  conso- 
nant extends  further  back  than  does  the  place  of  constriction  for  the  vowel  e  (eve), 
involving  the  soft  palate,  as  the  place  for  e  does  not. 

Y,  as  a  consonant,  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable :  at  the  end  or  in  the 
middle,  it  is  a  vowel ;  as  in  my,  happy,  eye.  It  is  used  in  this  Dictionary  in  giving 
the  pronuuciation  of  some  foreign  words,  as  fiord,  lorgnette,  camarilla,  etc. ; 
and,  in  such  case,  is  not  restricted  to  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 


§  273.  The  ordinary  z  is  a  sonant  fricative  (§  199),  and  is  ranked  as  a  sibilant 
(§§  202,  203) ;  as  in  zeal,  zone,  maze,  size,  amazed,  frozen,  hazy,  dizzy, 
sizar,  buzz,  etc. ;  the  sound  is  often  represented  by  s ;  as  in  easy,  his,  ears, 
etc.  (§  257) ;  sometimes  by  c ;  as  in  suffice,  etc.  (§  221).  It  is  the  sonant  correlative 
of  the  surd  s  (§  25G).  The  sound  is  not  compound,  except  that,  when  final  iu  a  syl- 
lable and  not  followed  immediately  by  a  vowel  or  other  sonant  element,  it  takes  a 
vanish  of  a  surd  s  sound. 

^W^  For  z  iu  Spanish,  Bee  §  273,  p.  Ixxxviii. 

§  274.  In  some  words,  z  takes  a  sound  (zh)  which  is  the  sonant  correlative  of 
the  surd  sh ;  as  in  azure,  seizure,  grazier ;  developed  by  fusion  of  a  proper  z 
with  a  following  y  sound  (§§  100,  135  ;  of.  §  2G0).  The  sound  is  represented  by  si 
iu  fusion,  etc.  ;  by  ti,  exceptionally,  in  transition  (cf.  insition;  §277);  aud 
by  g  in  rouge,  manege,  mirage,  and  other  words  from  the  French. 


§275.    SYLLABICATION. 


(A.)  A  Syllable  — in  the  etymological  aignification  of  the  word,  a  holding  to- 
gether—  consists  usually  of  two  or  more  speech  elements  following  in  succession 
and  combined  together  into  a  imity  made  by  the  singleness  of  the  impulse  exerted  in 
their  utterance.  The  singleness  of  the  impulse  being  the  essential  thing,  one  element 
alone,  such  as  can  be  sounded  by  itself,  will  suffice ;  as,  I,  eye,  ah,  oh,  i-o-ta.  The 
impulse  proceeds  from,  or  consists  in,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  in  expel- 
ling the  breath,  in  concert  with  the  muscular  action  in  other  organs  that  is  required 
for  the  production  of  vocal  tone  or  of  articulative  quality,  —  all  conspiring  together 
iu  the  making  of  the  syllable.  It  is  the  singleness  of  the  muscular  effort  that  makes 
the  unity  of  the  syllable,  even  though  the  outflow  of  breath  be  interrupted  aud  the 
continuity  of  the  sound  be  broken  by  a  brief  interval  of  silence ;  as  it  is  iu  spry, 
stay,  sky,  apse,  apt,  its,  ax,  act. 

Two  consecutive  syllables  in  a  word  or  phrase  are  made  with  two  separate  impulses. 
They  are  not,  however,  ordinarily  separated  by  a  *' rest"  consisting  of  an  absolute 
pause.  Instead  of  this,  we  commonly  have  simply  a  remission ,  or  zfeakening,  a  relax- 
ation, of  the  stress  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  succeeded  by  a  fresh  impulse  for 
the  one  that  follows.  The  diphthong  i  (ice,  Ida)  is  uttered  with  a  single  impulse 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  word  na-ive,  exactly  the  same  organic  positions  are 
taken,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  i  diphthong,  —  in  the  way  the  latter  is  very 
commonly  pronounced.  The  difference  between  the  ji-i  in  nH-i've,  or  iia-'if,  and 
the  i  in  knife,  consists  wholly  in  the  different  distribution  of  stress,  and  of  quan- 
tity, among  the  different  parts  of  the  sound.  It  is  the  remission  of  stress  in  the 
middle  of  the  vowel  portion  of  the  word,  that  makes  the  two  syllables  in  na-ive. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  single  e  soimd,  in  the  monosyllable  reel,  and 
the  e  repeated  in  two  syllables  in  the  word  re-S-lect  is  the  remisaion  of  stress  in 
the  latter  case,  with  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  former. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  way  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  separation  between 
two  consecutive  syllables  to  be  marked.  If  one  syllable  be  strongly  and  the  other 
weakly  accented,  the  abrupt  change  from  weak  to  strong,  or  strong  to  weak,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  means  is  made  actually  to  serve  independently  of  the  other  as  above 
explained. 

Every  one  of  what  we  call  unaccented  si/llables  receives  a  separate  though  compar- 
atively weak  impulse  ;  and  this  even  when  two  or  more  such  syllables  occur  in  suc- 
cession; as  in  trav'el-er,  va'ri-a-ble,  va'ri-a-ble-ness.  Tlie  separation,  in 
euch  caB9,  is  evidently  made  by  remission  of  stress  between  the  syllables. 


Vowels  are  naturally  bearers  of  stress.  Honce  it  is  that  a  vowel,  or  a  diphthong, 
forms  as  a  rule  the  core  o/ a  si/liable^  flanked  by  consonants  on  one  or  both  sides, 
when  the  vowel  does  not  make  the  whole  by  itself.  —  See  §  151. 

Partition  of  Elements.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  every  speech  element  of 
the  kind  commonly  represented  by  single  characters,  —  sometimes  by  digraphs,  —  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  aud  an  end  ;  the  three  parts  differing  from  each  other  more  or 
less  in  quality,  — though  the  difterence  is  more  clearly  marked  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  When  one  of  the  mutes,  p,  t,  k,  or  b,  d,  hard  g,  comes  after  another  ele- 
ment, the  organs  close  upon  each  other,  remain  closed  for  an  instant,  usually  open 
again,  and  do  so  of  necessity  if  anotlier  sound  immediately  follows ;  and  each  of  these 
stages  makes  its  particular  impressiou  on  the  hearer;  —  see  §  1S5.  Every  speech 
element  takes  on  a  glide  to  or  from  others  with  which  it  happens  to  be  associated  in 
a  syllable,  word,  or  phrase  ;  and  may  thus  present  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

The  syllabic  division  may  sometimes  fall  between  such  portions  of  an  element,  or 
upon  one  of  them.  Also,  one  or  another  of  such  parts  will  be  brought  out  more  or 
less  prominently  according  to  the  situation  it  has  in  the  syllable  or  the  word. 

Loose  Junction  ;  Close  Junction.  When  the  syllabic  division  comes,  by 
remission  of  stress,  between  two  alphabetic  elements,  they  may  conveniently  be 
spoken  of  as  in  loose  junction,  as  opposed  to  the  close  junction  by  which  the  ele- 
ments in  a  syllable  are  united.  Thus  we  have  loose  junction  in  ta-per,  ac-tlve, 
acrid,  sapling,  oblique,  esteem;  and  close  junction  in  tape,  act,  cry, 
play,  blo-\v.  steam.     Loose  junction  is  one  ground  of  syllabic  division. 

Medial  Remission.  The  remission  of  stress  sometimes  falls  on  the  middle  part 
of  a  consonant,  or  somewhere  within  it ;  the  consonant  in  such  case  making,  — 
whether  orthographically  doubled  or  represented  by  a  single  letter.  — close  junction 
with  vowels  or  other  elements  on  each  side;  as  in  at-(t>om,  cop-lply.  cit-(t)y, 
dit-ty,  utter,  anat-(t)omy.  at-tack.  op-press,  ap-ply,  affront,  im- 
mense, im-(m)ag-(s)ine,  er-ror,  holly.  mel-{l)on,  lev-(v)el,  etc.  Medial 
remission  occurs  in  the  case  of  vowels  or  diphthongs  but  rarely  ;  as  in  o-ollte,  Bo- 
otes, re-elect,  dy-iiig,  moi-ety,  and  in  word  combinations  such  as  go  over,  be 
even,  may  aim,  draw  all,  etc.  The  remission  of  stress  within  an  element  thus 
gives  another  ground  of  sj'llabic  division. 

Weak  Junction.  If  two  syllables,  divided  as  above  by  remission  of  stress 
within  a  consonant,  are  unequally  accented,  the  greater  prominence  will  ordinarily 
fall  to  that  part  of  the  consonant  that  is  on  the  stronger  side,  and  the  less  to  that  on 
the  weaker ;  thus  making  on  that  side  what  may  be  called  a  iceaf:  Junction ;  as  in 
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at'om,  a-tone',  etc.  The  division,  in  writing  and  print,  will  be  determined  accord- 
ingly, when  the  letter  in  question  is  not  doubled.  The  prominence  does,  however, 
Bometimes  not  fall  to  that  part  of  the  consonant  which  is  on  the  strouger  side,  eapecially 
in  the  case  of  initial  syllables ;  aa  in  im-a^ine,  en-a'ble,  up-on',  im-ea'sy. 

A  scrupulous  discrimination  and  drawing  of  the  line  between  weak  junction  and 
loose  junction  is  not  iu  all  cases  practically  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  consecutive  unaccented  syllables  with  a  consonant  between  the  vowels, 
it  is  often  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pronunciation  in 
ordinary  speech,  whether  the  consonant  sound  be  regarded  as  attached  more  closely 
or  promuiently  to  the  preceding  or  to  the  following  syllable;  as  in  noin'i-nal, 
def'i-nlte,  fel'6-ny,  phau'ta-sy,  sec'u-lar,  ad'ju-tant,  wag'ou-er.  All 
depends  on  very  slight  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  stress. 

The  SOUND  of  an  alphabetic  element  will  be  DETERMINED  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  relation  it  has  to  the  other  parts  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  stands  and  to 
another  syllable  adjoining.  A  close  junction  of  two  elements  tends  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  adjacent  parts  of  each,  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  : 
a  loose  or  a  weak  junction  either  reduces  those  parts  to  slight  promiuence  or  causes 
an  absolute  mutilation  on  one  or  on  both  aides  of  the  junction.  Thus  the  close  junc- 
tion between  1  and  p  in  lielp  brings  out  strongly  enough  the  initial  part  of  the  p ; 
while  in  Gil-pin  the  loose  junction  causes  the  same  part  to  drop  out,  leaving  only 
the  terminal  portion  in  close  junction  with  the  following  part  of  the  syllable.  In 
at'om  we  have  the  first  part  of  a  t  brought  into  promiuence,  and  tlie  last  part  in 
a-tone'.  The  vanish  of  the  vowels  a  (ale),  o  (old),  and  of  the  diphthong  i  (ice), 
IB  apt  to  come  out  more  distinctly  in  the  close  junction  with  a  following  element, 
—  as  in  tape,  hate,  mole,  rife,  — than  in  the  loose  junction,— as  in  ta-per, 
ha-tred,  mo-lar,  ri-fle.  The  condition  of  syllables  in  loose  junction  is  in  some 
ways  an  approach  to  the  condition  of  separate  words.  The  u  in  loose  junction  with 
the  preceding  1  in  val-ue,  val-uation,  etc.,  gives  clearly  the  y  sound  which  u  has 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  use,  luiion,  etc.  ;  and  yet  loses  the  brief  initial 
element  that  is  retained  iu  the  close  jimction  of  u  with  I,  in  lucid,  lute,  etc. ;  — 
see  §  134. 

The  ORTHOGRAPHIC  DOUBLING  of  a  consonant  that  makes  a  part  of  two  adjoin- 
ing syllables  is  apt  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  pronunciation  in  quite  deliberate  speech, 
even  when,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  utterance,  no  difference  will  be  made  from 
cases  in  which  the  consonant  is  written  single  ;  as  in  ditty,  scatter,  compared  with 
city,  atom.  The  consonant  is  therefore  in  euch  case  repeated  in  the  respelling  for 
pronunciation. 

(B.)  The  Nature  and  Kind  of  the  Vowels  which  form  the  core  of  the 
syllables  composing  a  word  is  the  leading  factor  in  determining  the  syllabic  division  of 
the  word.  It  is  this  on  which  depends  the  kind  of  junction  a  vowel  makes  with  the 
consonant  that  immediately  follows  between  it  and  the  vowel  of  the  next  follovring 
syllable  ;  and  it  is  this  which,  in  so  doing,  goes  far  to  determine  the  main  questions 
that  ariso  concerning  syllabic  division  made  on  the  basis  of  pronunciation. 

Long  Vowels.  Any  one  of  the  "regular  long"  (§  22)  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
besides  a  (arm)  and  a  (ftH)  and  the  diphthongs  oi,  ou,  —  when  followed  by 
one  or  more  consonants  between  it  and  the  vowel  of  the  next  following  syllable,  — 
makes  naturally  a  ?oo5e  junction  with  the  adjoining  consonant;  as  in  ta-per,  ha- 
tred, fii-tlier,  dr:i-ma,  poi-son.  He-brew,  w^-ter,  au-tlior,  o-men,  so- 
lar, co%v-slip,  co-bra,  tii-iiior,  etc.  But  this  is  impossible  when  we  have  two 
or  more  consonants  not  capable  of  beginning  the  following  syllable  ;  as  in  por-ter, 
an-gel,  cam-bric,  far-tlier,  moun-tain.  It  is  also  quite  unnatural,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  case  of  n,  1,  or  v,  followed  by  i  with  a  y  sound  (§  106) ;  as  in 
al-len,  gen-ius,  un-ion,  f  ol-io,  cornel-ian,  behav-ior,  etc.  Again,  with  st 
a  loose  junction  is  not  natural;  as  in  lias-ty,  Eas-ter,  pas-try,  aus-tral.  The 
long  vowels  as  modified  and  shortened  in  unaccented  syllables  (and  marked  3,  $,  1, 
S,  ft)  always  make  loose  junction  in  the  situation  in  question  ;  as  in  miscell^-ny, 
r$-treat,  s&-cie-ty,  fel6-ny,  pd-litlcal,  etc. 

SiiOBT  VowE  Ls.  All  the  "  regular  short  "  (§  23)  vowels,  a,  S,  i,  6,  G,  besides 
a  (ask)  and  u  (full),  or  ob  (ftfbt),  when  acre/ited,  make  the  division  come  after 
a  following  consonant ;  as,  li^b'it,  lia-bit'u-al,  propli'et,  pro-plit5t'ic,  liv'id, 
€p'id6m'ic,  sub'urb,  tSb'let,  sac'rameut,  vfis'tlge,  pfit'rify,  jAs'per, 
lis'ten,  mus'ket,  c6p'per,  etc.  Also,  — except  i,  u,  or  o^,  and  a,  as  explained 
below,  —  they  all  do  the  same  when  unaccented;  as,  ftt-tack',  fix-act',  sys'tCm- 
at'ic,  mis'cfil-la-ny,  c6n-nect',  rec'51-lect',  sus-tain',  sub-orii',  etc.  But 
a  different  division  ia  to  be  made  when  the  consonant  with  the  following  vowel  has 
the  sound  of  stt  or  zh  or  j ;  as  r^'tion-al,  spe'cial,  di»-cr€'tion,  of-fi'clal, 
con-dl'tion,  vi'sion,  re-li'gion,  etc. 

Uiuiccented  vowels  wliich  may  make  loose  junction  with  a  following  consonant 
are  the  two,  i  and  u,  or  ob,  or  11  as  including  the  (To  sound,  —  which  are  the 
wide  and  short  high  vowels  at  the  extremes  of  tlie  front  and  the  back  series  in 
the  vowel  scale  (see  Diagram,  p.  xxiiv.);  as  in  am'i-ty,  presl-dent,  vis'i-ble, 
ru-gose',  frugal'ity,  sG-pe'rlor,  tH-to'rial,  niu-nlfM-cent,  Mal'i-bran, 
cen'ti-grade,  pcd'i-grce,  di-plo'm:!,  etc. ;  and  a  third,  a,  which  is  at  the  other 
and  common  extreme  of  the  two  series ;  aa  in  di'a-detn,  a-board%  a-broad'. 


dis'a-gree',  tw. ;  the  neutral  vowel  also,  when  in  rapid  speech  the  others  fall  into 
it  (^  \1).  They  all  usuull^'  make  tbe  loose  junction  when  tbe  cousonant  or  cons'jnaut-i 
are  tapable  of  beginning  the  following  syllable.  But  sometimes,  iu  initial  syllable^, 
the  i  takes  so  much  stress  as  to  throw  tbe  division  over  to  the  other  side;  as  in  iin- 
ag'ine,  dis-ease'.  Also,  I  attracts  and  detaches  h  from  a  following  consonant ;  a-* 
in  intn'i»i-ter,  con'sis-to'rial,  iiiag'i8-trate,  etc.  Tbe  obscure  e  (^rt  90,  91) 
and  a  {^  69)  take  with  tliem  the  fnlluwlng  I,  m,  or  n,  eti.-. ;  as  in  iiovVd-lsl,  mai- 
ad'ani-ize,  al'irn-atf,  rav'rn-ous,  etc.  The  a,  e,  i,  o,  a,  are  noticed  above 
in  the  paragraph  under  the  head  of  Long  Vowels. 

The  vowels  that  are  always  followed  by  i-,  namely,  &  (care"),  e  (fern),  or  i  (sir) 
e  (ever),  6  (orb),  and  n  (urn),  are  always  in  dose  junition  with  that  consonant, 
whether  accentei  or  miaccented  ;  as  in  pa.r'ent,  ser'vant,  sev'er-al,  vir'lue, 
or'der,  mnr'niur,  etc. 

Two  OR  MORE  Consonants  together.  Certain  Buccessions  of  elements 
can  not,  in  English  speech  at  least,  be  employed  without  intervening  remission  of 
stress.  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  between  vowels,  four  different  cases 
arise :  — 

1.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  combining  with  a  following  but  not  with  a 
preceding  vowel ;  and  thus  of  beginning  but  not  of  ending  a  syllable.  In  this  case^ 
if  the  preceding  vowel  is  of  a  kind  that  favors  loose  junction,  the  division  will  come 
upon  the  vowel ;  as  in  A'pril,  ha'tred,  sa'cred,  prS-scribe',  Mall-bran, 
a-broad',  su-preme',  etc.  If  the  vowel  requires  close  junction,  the  division  can 
come  only  between  consonants ;  as  in  Cftp'ri-corii,  pet'ri-fy,  lu&d'ri-gal,  min.- 
is-try,  etc. ;  since  it  can  not  come  on  the  following  voweL 

2.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  combining  with  a  preceding  but  not  with  a 
following  vowel ;  and  thus  of  ending  but  not  of  beginning  a  syllable.  The  division 
cannot  thus  come  on  the  preceding  vowel,  and  comes  more  naturally  between  conso- 
nants ;  as  in  ver'dure,  sur-rCii'der,  aii'gel,  £u-dure^  etc.  ;  but,  out  of  re- 
gard to  etymological  structure,  may  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  following  vowel ;  as. 
in  liuld-ing,  biiild-er,  etc. 

3.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  either  beginning  or  ending  a  syllable  ;  and 
thus  the  division  may  take  now  one,  and  now  another,  of  the  three  possible  positions  ; 
as  in  be-sto^v,  de-spair,  mas-ter,  dis-peuse,  rasp-iug,  ask-iug,  lias-ty^ 
liast-iug,  boast-ing. 

4.  The  consonants  may  not  together  combine  with  a  vowel  so  as  to  be  able  either 
to  begin  or  to  end  a  syllable  ;  and  the  division  must  of  necessity  come  somewhere 
between  consonants;  as  in  biit-ler,  first-ling,  c5n-stralu,  hol-ster,  Wll'- 
miug-ton,  Cam'bridge,  etc. 

Etymological  Ground  of  Division.  The  pronunciation  of  words  is  oftea 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  etymological  structtire ;  and  thus  the  syllabic  division* 
will  to  a  certain  extent  be  determined  by  etymology,  though  baaed  upon  pronuncia- 
tion, —  the  principles  above  explained  allowing  a  certain  liberty  of  variation.  What 
would  otherwise  more  naturally  —  when  the  case  is  not  really  one  of  indifference  — 
be  a  loose  junction,  may  be  converted,  by  an  altered  distribution  of  the  stress,  into 
one  that  is  close ;  and  likewise  the  reverse.  Thus,  what  would  more  naturally  be 
ma-ker,  spea-lter,  kee-piiig,  visi-ter,  s%vee-ter,  w^ii-ting,  wor-ker, 
m^l-ting,  triis-ty,  har-per,  is  readily  and  properly  changed  to  miik-er,  speak- 
er, keeping,  visTt-er,  SAveet-er,  wqnt-ing,  w6rk-er,  mC'lt-lng,  triist-y, 
harper,  etc.  Thus,  instead  of  tran-sniit,  trau-sact,  we  have  traus-mit, 
trans-act.  Vowel  sound  itself  will  sometimes  be  modified  with  reference  to  the 
etymology. 

Prefixes  and  svjffixes  which  are  such  beyond  question,  and  are  imiversally  and  ob- 
viously recognizable,  may  properly  be  kept  separate  and  entire.  But  this  principle 
may  better  be  restricted  to  derivatives  in  which  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation 
(with  the  accentuation)  remain  as  they  were  in  the  original  words  ;  as  is  not  the  case, 
in  ab'sti-nfince,  from  ftb-stain';  prCsl-dfint,  from  pre-side';  in'ci-dCn'- 
tal,  from  in'ei-d€nt;  tri-um'pli«nt,  from  trl'umph  ;  im'pu-ta'tion,  from 
im-pute';  cau-sal'i-ty,  from  cause ;  prSc'la-ma'tion,  from  prft-claim', 
etc. ;  and  further,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  carried  fully 
and  plauily  mto  the  derivative,  without  deviation  by  specialization  or  otherwise  ;  aa  ia 
not  the  case  in  trus-tee,  from  trust ;  even-tual,  from  event ;  trea-tlse,  from 
treat ;  respec-tive,  from  respect,  etc.  In  the  cases  iu  which  a  suffix  is  preceded* 
by  a  long  vowel  under  merely  secondary  stress,  the  mor3  natural  way  of  pronuncia- 
tion is  followed,  in  this  Dictionary,  in  disregard  of  the  etymology  ;  as  in  e-maii'ci- 
pa^tor,  or'gan-i'zer,  a-cid'u-la'ted,  an'te-da'ted;  while  the  etymology  is 
followed  in  the  case  of  a  long  vowel,  so  situated  and  under  a  primary  accent ;  as  in 
hat'er,  bap-tiz'er,  d.at'ed,  con'tra-ven'Ing,  etc.     See  the  Rules  (§  276). 

Since  the  intent  and  purpose  of  written  words  is  to  represent  speech,  there  is  really 
no  good  reason  for  allowing  etymology  to  control  syllabic  division,  in  ordinary  writ- 
ing and  print,  iu  any  other  way  than  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  tlie  custom- 
ary pronunciation.  The  chief  occasion  for  such  division  is  the  break  that  is  often  re- 
quired between  lines.  There  are  those,  in  England  more  than  iu  this  country,  whof 
divide  according  to  etjnuology,  in  despite  of  pronunciation ;  but  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom is  to  follow  the  etymological  division  only  so  far  as  it  may  not  absolutely  con- 
flict with  that  which  fairly  represents  pronunciation. 


§276.   RULES   FOR  THE   SYLLABIC   DIVISION   OF   WORDS   IN    WRITING   OR   PRINT. 


Q^^  The  aim  of  this  set  of  Rules  is  to  furnish  a  sufficient  practical  guide  for 
ordinary  use. 

Role  I.  The  momberB  of  a  compound  word,  which  are  thomselvefl  English  words 
with  meanings  recognized  in  the  compound,  aro  separated  in  syllabication ;  as,  foot- 
etool,  mlll-Htone,  %«-ay-farlng. 

Rtlle  n.  Two  or  more  letters,  when  they  represent  a  diphthong  (ol  in  oil,  ou  in 
out,  etc.),  or  form  a  digrapli  or  trigrapli,  whether  vowel  f  al  :=  5,  fi,  etc.,  ea  =  r, 
a,  fi,  ii,  B,  e,  «itc.,  vhu  =:  o,  u,  et*;.)  or  consonant  fph  ~  f,  gh  =:  f,  k,  etc.,  th  in 
thin  or  this,  sh  in  anh,  gn  in  Higii,  ng  in  sing,  ns  in  pe<*r«rHH-4'H,  kc  In 
science,  Bch  in  KchiHt,  ck  in  glck,  etc.),  are  not  to  be  separated,  but  are  to  be 
treated  oa  if  tlicy  were  Binglo  vowtd  or  consonant  hitters;  and  thia  iu  to  be  under- 
stood when  '*  vowel  "  or  "  connonant  "  is  mentioned  In  the  following  RuIhh. 

ExcEPTioys.  In  ]iaK-Hlon,  Ifrfl-Hlan,  *'xpr«'H-Hlr»ii,  nilH-Hlon.  prrs- 
sure,  llH-biiro,  iB-sue,  etc.  (sec  Unit!  IV,,  A,  '1  &  3),  the  double  h  ih  divided, 
by  Rule  VIXI. ;  while  la  tbo  nroDuociatiou  (p&flh'&n,  etc.)  the  aiagle  sh — which 


wholly  or  partially  represents  three  letters  (§  259)—  is  put  together  in  the  place 
of  the  first  8.—  For  sic-kle,  etc.,  see  Rule  IX. 

RnlO  in.  Two  vowels  coming  together  and  sounded  separately  belong  to  separate 
syllables;  as,  a-orta,  a-eri-al,  scl-ence,  curl-oslty,  o-ollte,  ortho-epy, 
aye-aye,  nioi-ety,  cow-ar«l,  abey-ance,  Joy-ous,  buoy-unt. 

Rule  IV.    A.    Certain  conflonante  are  NOT  TO  END  a  syllable  :  — 

1.  C  Hoft  and  B  soft,  as  w:i-g«'r,  ra-glng,  enti-^ing,  eviden-^lng,  fntel- 
ll-gcn-^er,  rava  ger,  rxe-grte,  ©xl-f^i-nry,  eiilo-glze,  delu-giiig,  or:m- 
ij;<*ry;  except  as  coming  without  another  connoimnt  next  after  a  shurt  acci'uted 
.•owol,  or  in  the  digraph  dgrr  j.  as  raprt^'ity,  niftg'ic,  ri^g'tinent,  prt^<;/iplce,  , 
rf^'itatlon,  ruhtl^-'lty,  digMt,  Iftg'ic,  jild^ment,  acknuwlt^dg-liig, 
^xhy^izerntt?,  ftg'geroHo'. 

2.  A  consonant  (t,  h,  z.  ^,  sc,  g.  d).  which  wholly  or  partially  absorbs  a  fol- 
lowing i  or  e,  and  thus  takes  on  or  has  the  soimd  of  sh  or  zh  or  ch  or  j  ;  aa, 
con-dltlon,  uft-tlonal,  rA-tlouult  sp^-^lal,  vi-^ lous,  gra-^'lous,  o-fean, 
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conscience;    glil-zler,  vision,   oTii-slon,  trannl-tlon  ;   quJiB-tloti.  ad- 
mlxtloii ;  rvli-^luii,  pl-ji^eoii,  coiitil-^loufl,  Hol-illi-r. 

EXGEPTioys.     Ktglit-eou!4  and  ita  derivatives  (seo  Rule  VI.,  Exc.  4).  —  For 
flux-Ion,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  B.  —  For  oinnls-^tent,  cf.  eflfi-^lpnt,  as^lti- 
tlous,  etc.,  and  see  Rules  VII.,  VIII.,  Note.  —For  pag-slon,  etc.,  see  Rules 
II.,  Exc,  and  VIII.,  Note. 
3.     A  consonant  (s,  z,  t,  d),  which  ia  modified  by  a  following  u  towards  or  into 
sh,  zli,   ch  or  j  ;  as,  cen-sure,  scii-sual,  commlH-nure,  In-sure,  pres- 
sure (see  Rule  II,,  Exc);  era-sure,  conipo-surc,  si'i-zure ;  na-tiire,  fea- 
ture, fu-ture,  vea-ture,  depar-ture,  pas-ture,  nur-ture,  Intellecvtual, 
iuinul-tuous;  proce-dure,  ver-dur<».     But  this  modified  consonant  ia  joined 
to  the  preceding  short  vowel  or  vowel  digraph,  when  tliis  is  accented  and  no  couso- 
caut  intervenes;  as,  iiz'ure,  plj^as'ure,  trCas'ure,  cfts'ual ;  nftt'ural,  per- 
petual, habTt'ual,  congratulate ;  Cd'ucate,  n5d'ule,  NcliCd'ule.    In 
general,  thia  Rule  does  not  give  way  to  Rule  V.  in  respect  to  etymology. 
Exceptions.    Fraoid-ulence,  splrlt-ual,  etc.    See  Rule  V.,  1. 

B.    Certain  consonants  are  NOT  TO  BEGIN  a  syllable:  — 

1.  X,  with  its  proper  sound  ^  ks  or  gz ;  as,  anx-ious,  ex-amlne,  Tex-a- 
lion,  complex-ion,  crucifix-ioii,  flux-ion. 

2.  K  preceded  by  A  (or  an  equivalent) ;  as,  pfir-ent,  liejlr-er,  f  air-est :  or  by 
€  (or  an  equivalent) ;  as,  arSr-age,  gen@r-al,  timor-ous,  liquor-ice. 

3.  A  single  1  or  n  or  v  followed  by  1  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y  ;  as,  fol-lo, 
al-ieii,  pecul-iar,  carnel-ian,  gen-ius,  iin-ion,  conven-it^nt,  sav-ior, 
behav-ior ;  vfil-lant,  Span-lard,  bil-ious,  i>avil-ion,  niin-ion,  6u-ion.  — 
For  reb€l-lion,  pan-nier,  rul-flan,  etc.,  see  Rule  VIII. 

Rule  V.  Prefixes  and  suflBxes  are,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
■<,l  tlie  word,  without  regard  to  the  general  rules  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.     The  cases  are  :  — 

1.  When  the  separation  will  not  misrepresent  the  pronunciation  ;  as,  swoet-isli, 
fiweet-er,  sweet-en,  sweet-en-ing,  counteract,  transact,  lead-er, 
lioard-ing,  relent-ing,  Tislt-ing,  punisli-er,  <llstrict-ed,  controvert- 
ed, beart-y,  heart-l-ly,  wasi>ish,  eat-able.  When  the  syllable  affixed  causes 
a  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  the  added  consonant  goes  with  the 
added  syllable;  as,  glad-den,  rob-ber,  allot-ted,  beglu-ning,  confer-ree, 
confer-rable,  prefer-rlng. 

2.  When  the  suffix  displaces  a  final  e  silent  of  the  stem  ;  as,  mak'er,  waVing, 
liat'ing,  desir'ing,  promot'er,  overrul'lng,  overrat'ed,  baptiz'ing. 

Limitations.  —  This  second  case  applies  especially  to  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
Terbs  having  the  primary  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  tlie  stem,  and  to  known  de- 
livatives  in  er,  est,  ish,  and  the  like,  from  English  words  of  this  accentuation,  and 
thus  does  not  include  pros'tra-ted,  a'era^ted,  an'teda'ted,  eman'cipa'ted, 
•ex'erci^sing,  com'pronii'ser,  deo'dorl'zer,  Is'raeli'tisb,  an'tido^tal, 
and  the  like,  which  have  a  long  —  or  modified  long  —  vowel  in  the  penult  and  fol- 
low Rule  VI.  The  Rule,  as  a  whole,  while  it  applies  to  the  recognized  derivatives  of 
imany  words  besides  those  of  primary  accent  at  the  end,  — as  to  vis'lt-ing,  etc., — 
which  are  in  little  danger  of  being  mispronounced,  does  not  apply  to  any  of  these 
which  differ  from  their  English  originals  in  spelling  (as  ab'stl-nenee  from  ab- 
stain'), or  in  accentuation  (as  pres'i-dent  from  pre-side',  In'ci-den'tal  from 
in'ci-dent,  tri-um'pliant  from  tri'umpli,  im'pu-ta'tion  from  ini-pute', 
f or-mal'ity  from  form),  or  in  special  meaning  (as  trus-tee'  from  trust,  re- 
spec'tlve  from  re-spect',  "verHbal  from  verb,  sol'vent  from  solve),  etc. 

3.  Double  suffixes  may  be  separated  ;  as,  loglcal-ly,  maglc-al,  spberic-al, 
theologic-al,  mytliologlc-al,  lieatben-isb-ly ;  but  when  they  come  under 
the  above  limitations,  the  syllabic  division  must  be  determined  by  the  general  Rules 
'(VI.,  VII.,  etc.).  Thus  we  have  ma-nfa-cal  (cf.  nia'nl-ac),  niid^i-an-i'tisli 
'(from  Mld'i-au-ite),  Is'ra-el-i'tisb  (from  Is'ra-el-ite),  etc. 

Rule  VI.  When  a  single  consonant  (or  digraph  or  trigraph  ;  Rule  II.)  comes  be- 
tween two  sounded  vowels  (or  equivalents;  Rule  II.),  it  naturally  joins  the  following 
vowel ;  as  in  fa-ther,  f a-vor,  Ava-ter,  rea-son,  poi-son,  beau-ti-ful,  pro- 
hi-bi-tion  (Rule  IV.),  Invali-date,  provi-dence.  sena-tor,  senato-rial, 
rfe-lo-nious,  felo-ny,  nomi-nal,  no-ti-£y,  no-ti-fi-ca-tion,  ro-ta-to-ry, 
:pla'guy,  pla-gui-ly,  ro-guish. 

Exception  1.    When  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  under  an  accent;  as, 
bab'it,  habit'ual,  prSpb'et,  prophCt'ic,  liv'id,  livld'ity,   acad'e- 
niy,  ac'adCm'ic,  admdn'lsh,  bos'om,  ^vom'au,  pun'isli.  ^  For  vi'- 
sion,  vaViant,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A,  2,  and  B,  3. 
Exception  2.    In  a  prefix  or  an  initial  syllable,  a  short  vowel  though  unac- 
cented may  take  the  following  consonant ;  as,  im-agine,  ab-^ctor,  c5n- 
acre,  in-augurate,  fin-amor,  dis-arm,  mis-anthropy,  sub-astral. 
Exception  3.    The  ujiaccented  vowel  iioran  equivalent,  and  sometimes  one  of 
tlie  other  short  or  obscure  vowels  (6,  i,  6,  «,  e)  especially  in  an  unaccented  root 
syllable,  may  take  the  following  consonant ;  as,  vision-ary  (Rule  V.,  1),  cus- 
tom-ary,  symptdm-atology,  system-atic,  niusk6t-eer,  visit-ation, 
circuit-eer,  >Ienn5n-lte,  ^voman-lsh,  macadam-ize,  novel-ist. 
Exception  4.     A  long  vowel  may  take  the  following  consonant  according  to 
Rules  IV.,  V. ;  as,  al-ien,  mak-er,  etc. 


Rule  Vn.  When  two  or  more  eonflonants,  pspable  of  beginning  a  syllable,  come 
between  two  sounded  vowelH, — 

A.  All  may  l)e  joiimd  to  tlut  For.LOWiNG  vowtd  (see  II  below) :  — 

1.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  lonK  and  accented,  or  is  capable  of  ending  an 
unaccented  syllable  (§275  B) ;  as,  enaOilfng,  He'brew,  r^j'bric,  cy'clonc, 
sii'cred,  i'dlcr,  hy'dra,  tri'fler,  bu'gler,  r/gress,  peo'ple,  A'jiril,  pro'- 
script,  ha'tred,  neii'tral,  intc^-gral,  terrl-bly. 

2.  Wlien  the  following  vowel  is  in  an  accented  syllable;  as,  o-bllge',  vl-bra'- 
tioU}  cy-clop'Ic,  So-crat'lc,  a-fhro'inatlnm,  a-cros'tir,  by-drau'llc,  re- 
flect', re-frain',  ana-glyph'ic,  einl-gra'tion,  re-ple'tion,  e-qua'tlon 
[-kwa-],  i-gua'nodoii  [-gwa-],  re-proof,  de-scrlp'tlon,  re*epect',  re- 
splen'dent,  be-stride',  be-stow'al,  be-twixt'. 

B.  One  of  them  may  be  joined  to  the  preceding  vowel :  — 

1.  When  this  vowel  is  short;  as,  tab-let,  aglet,  as-thenlc,  apli-logis- 
tic,  Af-rlcan,  Cq-uity  [-kw-],  liq-uid,  fns-catlon,  jas-per,  at*-tral,  vCs- 
tige,  £s-teeni,  ancCs-try,  illfis-t ration,  regls-tration,  prds-tratlon, 
db-lation,  5b-ligation,  n£<--rologi(!al,  pr5c-laniatlon,  achromatic, 
med-ley,  at-las,  Pat-rick,  rfs-cue,  bis-cuit,  nius-ket,  dC*s-nian,  des- 
potism, €8-peciaI,  ab-rupt,  sac-rament,  pCt-rify,  Is-laniism,  omnis- 
cient.—For  spe-^ial,  vi-sioii,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A.  ^  For  trou-ble,  dou-ble, 
etc.,  see  Rule  IX.  — For  bagn-lo,  seragl-io,  etc.,  see  Rule  X. 

2.  When  the  consonants  an-  st,  str,  or  sp,  especially  if  the  preceding  or  follow- 
ing syllable  is  under  an  accent ;  aw,  mas'ter,  empais'tic,  aus-tere',  aus'tral, 
Aus'trian,  Aus-trii'lian,  Kas'ter,  liiis'ty,  has'tily,  pas'ty,pas'lry,  oys'- 
ter,  roys'ter,  aus'cultation,  au8-pi'clous,  theopneus'tic,  acou>i'ticg, 
Lancas-te'rlan. 

G.  Combinations  like  st,  which  are  capable  of  ending  as  well  aa  of  beginning  a 
syllable,  may  be  joined  etymologically  to  the  PRECEDING  vowel,  according  to  Rule 
V.  ;  as,  liast-ed,  wasting,  east-ern,  -west-ern,  last-ed,  coast-er,  post- 
age, ivasiJ-isIi,  lisi>-ei;,  gi-asp-er,  ask-er. 

Rule  VnL  When  two  or  more  consonants,  not  capable  of  beginning  a  syllable, 
come  between  two  sounded  vowels,  one  or  more,  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  is 
joined  to  the  preceding  vowel,  whether  this  vowel  be  long  or  short;  as,  an-gel, 
chan-ging,  cam-bric,  fer-tile,  oc-tave,  sym-bol,  min-strel,  mort- 
gage, in-jury,  com-puiic-tion,  con-vor-sation,  ar-chitec-ture,  con- 
vul-sive,  con-temp-tible,  in-ciden-tal,  trium-pliant,  diph-thong, 
for-mality. 

Note.  —  This  Rule  is  particularly  exemplified  when  a  consonant  is  doubled,  as  the 
syllabic  division  is  then  usually  made  between  these  two  letters ;  as,  bal>ble, 
stab-bing  (Rule  V.,  1),  robber,  bed-ding,  red-der,  dif-fer,  ruf-fian, 
cabal-ler,  metallic,  excelling,  excellence,  exi>el-lable,  mantil-la, 
distillation,  rebel-lion,  million,  medal-lion,  halliard,  brilliant, 
surveil-lance,  pan-nicr,  ban-ner,  Am-moiiite,  dap-per,  bar-reii,  bar- 
ring, es-say,  pas-slon,  ses-siou,  niis-sion,  at-tack,  at-tic,  diz-zy.  —  See 
Rule  II.,  Exc. 

Exception.  This  Rule  gives  way  to  Rule  V.,  when  the  derivative  retains  the 
spelling  and  accentuation  and  meaning  of  the  root  or  the  original  word  ;  as, 
bank'er,  bound'ed,  cart'er,  com'pass-es,  dress'es,  add'ing,  ebb'- 
ing,  distill'er,  conscript'ing,  couflict'ing,  ndrtli'ern-^r,  t^mpt'ed, 
teil'er,  tcll'ing. 

Rule  IX.  A-  Words  ending  in  le  after  a  consonant  other  than  1  or  r,  and  words 
from  the  French  ending  in  re  after  a  consonant  other  than  r,  generally  follow 
Rules  VII.  and  VIII.,  the  le  or  re  being  treated  as  a  vowel  followed  by  1  or  r ;  but  in 
accordance  with  printers'  usage,  the  le  is  not  allowed  to  stand  alone  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble ;  as  a-ble,  fee-ble,  sensi-ble,  trou-ble,  cir-cle,  spec-kle,  tic-kle.  buc- 
kle, grac-kle  [or  gra-kle],  coddle  [or  co-die],  trifle,  uiuf-fle,  kin-die. 
handle,  angle,  an-kle,  mingle,  apple,  couple,  supple,  noz-zle  [or 
no-sle],  ti-tle,  bat-tie,  thistle,  startle,  dazzle  ;  sa-bre.  fibre,  a-cre, 
massa-ere,  lu-cre,  mau-gre,  sepul-clire,  o-chre,  elec-tre,  spec-tre, 
me-tre,  mi-tre,  cen-tre,  accoutre,  lus-tre,  li-vre. 

B.  Suffixes  and  inflections  upon  such  words  do  not  make  separate  sj^llables  unless 
they  begin  with  a  consonant ;  as,  a-bler,  a-blest,  troubled,  trou-bling,  tri- 
fling, fee-bly,  etc. ;  sa-bred,  mitred,  sa-bring,  mi-tring,  massa-crer, 
etc.  [cf.  bat-tle-ment,  idleness,  sup-ple-ly,  sabering,  mi-tered,  etc.]. 

Rule  X.  Certain  letters  or  combinations  in  foreign  words,  into  which  the  sound 
of  consonant  y  enters,  are  properly  kept  together  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as,  gl  [=  ly] 
in  seraglio,  Jmbro-glio,  o-glio ;  gn  [ny]  in  bagnio,  cognac,  etc  — For 
11  (in  English),  see  Rule  VTII.,  Note. 

Rule  XI.  In  writing  and  printing  no  syllable  is  separable  which  does  not  include 
a  vowel.  Thus  chasm,  hour,  prism,  James's,  etc.,  are  treated  as  mono- 
syllables. 


§277.    SYNOPSIS   OF   WORDS 


DIFFERENTLY   PRONOUNCED   BY   DIFFERENT 
ORTHOEPISTS. 


Tma  Synopsis,  originally  prepared  for  the  Octavo  abridgment  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary in  1829,  revised  for  the  same  in  1S47,  revised  again  and  transferred  to  the 
"Unabridged  Dictionary  in  18G4,  has  been  again  revised,  and  adapted  to  present  condi- 
tions in  its  selection  of  words  and  authorities  and  in  its  representation  of  the  leading 
pronunciations  now  current.  The  words  are  about  the  same  in  number  (nearly  1350) 
as  in  the  edition  of  1864 ;  but  many  changea  have  been  made  in  the  list  to  increase  its 
interest  and  usefulness.  Recent  authorities  have  been  substituted  for  some  that  were 
lormerly  given.  The  aim  of  this  Synopsis  is  not  simply  to  gratify  curiosity,  but 
mainly  to  give  information  about  words  —  especially  important  words — whose  pres- 
eut  pronimciation  is  a  matter  of  doubt  or  controversy. 


Of  the  dictionaries  here  cited,  five  — viz.,  Walker^s,  Smart's,  Stormonth'e,  the 
Imperial,  and  the  Encyclopivdic  — are  Enplish,  .and  two  —  Webster's  and  Worcester's 
—  are  American.  There  are  other  orthoepists  who  are  in  good  standing  as  authori- 
ties ;  but  of  those  whose  work  is  complete  and  available,  these  best  represent  the 
modes  of  pronunciation  which  now  obtain  consideration.  In  the  table  the  modes 
of  pronunciation  given  in  the  column  under  the  caption  Webster  are  those  of  this 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  all  the  lexicog- 
raphers cited  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  list. 

John  iro/'^er,  who  was  born  in  a  parish  of  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  coimty  of 
England,  possessed  superior  qualificationa  lor  editing  a  pronouncing  dictionarv.    In 
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early  life  he  was  an  actor,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  Garrick  and  other  theatrical 
celebrities  who  trod  the  stage  at  a  time  when  it  was  universally  couaidered  the  model 
of  correct  speech.  Subsequently,  he  established  liimself  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  various  provincial  towns  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  becoming  highly  distinguished  in  that  capacity,  was  patronized 
by  many  of  the  EngUsh  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1791,  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  *' Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language." 
This  work,  which  embodied  the  results  of  much  careful  observation  and  long- 
continued  study  of  "the  analogies  of  the  language,"  became  at  once  the  popular 
manual  of  pronunciation,  and  ran  through  many  editions,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. And  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fourscore  years  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  of  the  four  editions  revised  by  Walker  himself,  though  custom  has  much 
changed  in  regard  to  many  words,  and  though  more  recent  and  very  meritorious 
works  have  taken  its  place,  Walker's  opinion  and  authority  are  too  important  to  jus- 
tify us  in  rejecting  them  altogether.  The  edition  cited  in  this  Synopsis,  under  the  name 
of  Walker^  is  the  stereotype  edition  published  in  London  in  1809  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  John  Murdoch^  who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  both  with  Walker 
personally  and  with  his  system,  and  was  recommended  for  this  special  work  by 
Walker  himself  a  considerable  time  before  the  decease  of  the  latter  in  1807. 

For  many  years  the  proprietors  of  Walker's  Dictionary  held  the  EngUsh  market 
securely;  and  in  1S3G  they  issued,  under  the  title  of  "Walker  Remodelled,"  and 
afterwards  *'  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language  adapted  to 
the  Present  State  of  Literature  and  Science,"  an  excellent  and  elaborate  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  by  B.  II.  Smarts  who,  in  an  "  epitomized  "  edition  published  in 
1840,  says  of  himself,  "  I  pretend  to  reflect  the  oral  usage  of  English  such  as  it  is  at 
present  among  the  sensible  and  well-educated  in  the  British  metropolis ;  and  I  am 
now  to  state  what  my  opportiuiitiea  have  been  of  learning  that  usage.  I  am  a  Lon- 
doner, the  son  of  a  Londoner,  and  have  Uved  nearly  all  my  life  in  London.  My  early 
days  were  spent  in  preparing  for  a  literary  profession  ;  and  a  *  Practical  Grammar  of 
English  Pronimciation,'  which  I  published  thirty  years  ago,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  subject  in  view.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  example  of  pronimciation  should  be  taken  not  exclusively  from 
those  who  move  only  in  the  highest  circles,  nor  yet  from  those  who  devote  all  their 
time  to  learning,  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all  classes.  As  a  teacher 
of  the  EngUsh  language  and  literature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom  ;  as  one  partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much  into  contact  with 
bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  pubUc  reader  and  lecturer,  I  have  been  obUged  to  fashion 
my  o^vn  pronunciation  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Thus  prepared,  I  may  not  unwarrant- 
ably believe  that  my  opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those  who  seek  the  opinion 
of  another  to  regulate  their  pronunciation."  In  this  Sjiiopsis,  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  above-mentioned  Dictionary,  issued  in  1874,  with  a  Supplement,  etc.,  is  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Smart. 

The  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester  give  evidence  of  long- 
continued  and  conscientious  attention  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  His  quarto 
edition  of  1859,  with  its  Supplement  issued  in  1SS2,  is  here  quoted  imder  the  name 
of  Worcester. 

The  Dictionary  of  Rev.  James  Stormonth  is  one  of  the  three  new  dictionaries  cited 
in  the  Synopsis.  Mr.  Stormonth  himself  was  a  Scotchman,  and  died  in  1882  ;  but 
the  pronunciation  of  his  dictionary  has  been  edited  by  Rev.  Philip  Henry  PhelpfWho 
received  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambritlge,  Eng.  ;  and 
it  is  thus,  as  truly  as  that  of  Smart,  representative  of  English  conservative  progress, 
and  closely  allied  to  Walker's  in  its  general  system  of  pronunciation. 

In  the  previous  Synopsis  there  was  cited,  under  the  name  of  Cull^  the  **  Compre- 
hensive English  Dictionary"  of  Dr.  John  Ogilvie^  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  which 


the  pronunciation  is  professedly  "  adapted  to  the  best  modem  usage,"  by  Richard 
Cull,  Esq.,  of  London,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  and  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  learned  phonologist.  "The  best  modern  usage,'*  how- 
ever, is  assumed  to  be  that  of  educated  society  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the 
assertion  is  made  that  '*  no  system  of  pronunciation  can  be  regarded  as  correct 
unless  it  be  in  strict  conformity  "  with  this  standard.  It  must  be  added,  that  though 
both  Smart  and  Cull  claimed  to  exhibit  the  most  approved  London  usage,  they  differed 
widely  and  often  as  to  what  that  usage  is.  But  the  above-named  Dictionary  has  beea 
superseded  in  this  Sjmopsis  by  another,  also  bearing  Dr.  Ogilvie's  name,  but  not  Mr. 
Cull's,  "The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language,"  issued  in  1883,  as> 
"  carefully  revised  and  greatly  augmented,"  imder  the  editorship  of  Charles  AnnaTi' 
dale,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Ogilvie  having  died  in  18G7. 

"  The  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary,''*  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
and  issued  in  fourteen  parts,  1S79-188S,  is  the  most  recent  dictionary  which  is  cited 
in  this  SjTiopsis,  and  the  most  copious  in  its  list  of  words.  The  Preface,  in  the 
last  part,  says :  *'  The  work  has  been  carried  on  imder  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Williams,  M.  A.,  late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  [Eng.],  who  has- 
revised  and  signed  every  page  for  press,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  work,  especially  as  regards  matters  of  style,  pronunciation,  etc.'* 
This  dictionary  is  more  nearly  allied  than  are  the  others,  in  its  system  of  pronunci- 
ation, to  the  long  promised,  but  still  incomplete,  "  New  English  Dictiona^-y  ou  His- 
torical Principles,"  which  is  edited  by  ^aTne*  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  sometime  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philological  Society,  though  it  is  far  more  simple  than  the  latter  in  ita 
notation  of  sounds.  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary's  a  in  ask,  asp,  is  not  the  a  in  an». 
(5)  —  which  is  thus  given  by  Walker,  Smart,  Stormonth,  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
—  but  the  a  in  fn'ther  (a);  and  its  a  in  a-mend^,  com'ma,  is,  in  distinction  from 
either  of  the  preceding,  marked  as  the  obscure  a  in  a-midst',  and  in  this  agrees  with 
Smart  and  Webster.  Uidike  Walker,  it  distinguishes  the  a  in  fate  from  the  a  mfare; 
the  e  in  we  from  the  e  in  here  ;  the  %  in  pine  from  the  i  in  sire  ;  the  o  in  gTi  from  the 
0  in  wore  ;  the  u  in  mute  from  the  u  in  cxvre.  More  than  Smart's  or  Stormonth*a,  or 
even  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  it  revolts  from  Walker's  systematic  disregard  of  ety- 
raolog>"  in  the  pronunciation  of  derivatives  and  compounds.  Thus,  instead  of  Walk- 
er's b^p'dr-(lte,  her'o-ism,  PlM'o-nist,  this  pronounces  bl-p'dr'tite,  he'ro-ism^  Pla'to- 
nist,  the  meanings  of  which  are  readily  xmderstood  from  their  likeness  to  p'dr'tUe  (or 
part),  herot  and  Pla'to. 

The  diverse  systems  of  notation  employed  by  the  orthoepists  whose  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation are  here  reported  are  of  necessity  represented  by  that  which  is  used  in. 
this  Dictionary  ;  and  although,  as  a  consequence,  the  precise  shade  of  sound  intended 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  expressed  with  minute  accuracy,  yet  it  is  believed  that  ver7 
few,  if  any,  important  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  Stormonth  and  the  Imperial,  as  well  as  Walker,  ascribe  the  sound  of 
a  in  am  (our  5)  to  the  a  in  such  words  as  ask,  sym'pa-thy,  a-mend',  com'mdj  for  which 
this  Dictionary  has  a;  that  Walker  makes  no  distinction  between  the  e  in  herd 
(our  e)  and  the  e  (5)  in  end  or  in-herHt ;  that  Worcester's  obscure  soimds— as  of 
a  in  ab-dofmen,  a-mend'.  War,  cour'age ;  e  in  bi-i'er,  /u/el ;  i  in  ru'in;  o  in  o-bey'^ 
confess';  u  in  cir'cus,  dep'u-ty,  etc. — are  represented  here,  as  in  the  revision  of 
this  Synopsis  made  in  1804,  by  unmarked  vowels ;  that  Smart's  apostrophe  is  used  for 
his  pronunciation,  as  he  used  it,  to  mark  "  the  sound  as  of  a  partially  suppressed  e  ;  "" 
and  that  the  number  of  words  for  which  two  modes  of  pronunciation  are  used  is. 
considerably  increased,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  carefully 
study  this  Synopsis. 

C^^  In  this  Synopsis,  brackets  [  ]  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  kindred  words 
taken  to  serve  in  place  of  the  Synoptical  words,  when  the  latter  are  not  found  in  the 
particular  dictionaries  thus  represented. 


WEBSTER. 

WALE'EB. 

SMART, 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTS. 

IMPERIAL  niCT.      EXCYC.  BICT. 

Abdomes 

Sb-do'mSn 

5b-do'm5n 

Sb-do'mSn 

ab-do'men 

Sb-do'mSa 

ab-do'men  or  Sb'do- 

Sb-dyraSn  or  ab'd5- 

Absolve 

Sb-sSlv' 

Sb-zolv' 

5b-z5Iv' 

ab-zBIv' 

5b-251v' 

ab-sijlv' 

ai>zBlv' 

Abstract,  a. 

ab'slrSkt/ 

5b-strSkt' 

Sb-str3kt' 

ab'strSkt 

Sb'atrSkt 

aiiMrakt 

Sb'strSkt 

Abstractly 

5b'.str3kt'I3? 

ib-strSkt'le 

ab-strSkt'le 

5b'strSkt-Ie 

il>-8trSkt'lT 

Sb-strSktlT 

ab'strSkt-ly 

ACADEMICLAN 

ak'a-d^-mtsh'an 

Sk-kS-de-mlah'in 

5k/i-de-mish'(7n 

3k-a-(le-mish'aa 

a-kSd'S-miali'Sn 

ak^a-de-inTsh'Sn 

.vkad-6-luT'shan 

ACAULOSE 

A-kaloa 

.    .    .    . 

ak-a-los' 

a-kal'oa 

a-kal'os 

AcCELERATrVE 

ak-sei'er-a-tTv 

* 

?Ck-s51'gr-S-'tTv 

ak-s61'er-a-tTv 

Sk-aSl'er-a'trv 

ak-aSl'er-a-tTv 

ak-aSl'er-at-tT 

Acceptable 

3k-sept'a-b'l 

ak'sgp-ta-bi 

ak-s6pt'&-bl 

ak-s5pt'a-bl 

5k-sSpt'S-bl 

ak-s5p'ta-bl 

Jik-.ifpt'.i-bfl 

Acceptor 

5k-fi6pt'er  or  -Sr 

.   .  .  . 

.    .    •    • 

ak-s5pt'or 

Sk-sSpfer 

ak-s5pt'5r 

ak-s?p't8r 

Access 

ak-sSa'  nr  Sk'sSs 

?Ck-s58' 

ak-sSs' 

ak-sSs'  or  Sk'sSa 

Sk-s«8'  or  iSk'sSa 

ak'sBs 

Sk'aSs,  nbs.  ak-bSa' 

Accessary,  a.  &  n. 

iSk-s£s'tiS-r3? 

Sk'ses-sff-re 

Sk'sgs-sar-e 

ak'ses-sa-re 

ak'sSs-ser'T 

ak's5s-sS-rI 

Sk's?s-s4r-I 

AccEsHonv,  a.  &  n. 

Sk-s?s^ft-ry 

Sk'sSs-so-re 

ak'sSs-sHr-^ 

Sk'.s?s-so-re 

Sk'sfa-sfi'I 

5k'aSs-Ro-rT 

ak'sSs-sflr-I 

ACCIPITRINE 

ak-sTpnr-trIn 

■     ■    *     . 

ak-sTp'e-trtn 

ak-sTp'i-trtn 

Sk-sTp'i-trlu 

ak-sIp'T-trlii 

Sk-slp't-triu 

Acclimate 

Sk-kli'iiiat 

.     .     .     . 

, 

ak-kll'mSt 

ik-kli'mat 

ak-kll'inat 

ak-kll'Ti.ilt 

ACCLIVODS 

5k-kIi'vuB 

ak-kli'vaa 

Sk.kn'vtts 

ak-kli'vua 

.    .    .    . 

Sk-kllvTia 

ak-kli'vBa 

Accolade 

ak  k^,-la.l'  or  -Ikd' 

.     .     .     . 

Sk'kBl-m.K 

Sk-ko-lad'  or  -lad' 

Sk'S-iad' 

Sk-ko-Iad' 

ak'kWSd 

ACCOCCHEMENT 

ik-kou.ili'miiN 

.... 

3k-koosli'm5ng 

ak-koosh'mang 

Sk-kd53h'mSng 

.... 

U-kuBli'inanp, 
a-kjicb'iii5ut 

Accuracy 

ikfkt-rursf 

Sk'ku-ra-Ho 

SkTiu-rS-sa 

Skncii-ra-se 

Sk'kii-ra-sT 

SkTiu-rS-al 

ak'knr-d-aj 

Accursed,  a. 

5k-kQr»'6d 

ak-kur'sgd 

Sk-kQr's«d 

ak-kQrat'  or  -kQra'ed 

Sk-kEr'aed 

ik-kerat'oi-kSra'Bd 

ilk-kflrat' 

ACEROSE 

Ss'Sr-os/ 

• 

Ss'ser-oa' 

Ss-e-roa' 

Sa'er-oz 

aa'er-oz 

a-ser-oa' 

Acetic 

a-se'tlk  or  fi-sStlk 

.    .    .    . 

4-sgtTk 

a-s5t'ik 

S-sft'tk 

a-aft'Tk 

a-aPt'Ik  or  S-aet'Tk 

ACETODS 

A-se'tris 

S-seaaa 

A-se'tuB 

a-se'tus 

a-ae'tfia 

a-se'tHs 

as'St-Ka  nr  a-.set'a8 

ACOTYI.EDOW 

A-kfft'T-leMiln 

•     ■ 

a-krjt-i--15'don 

S-k5t1-15'dBn 

a-kBt-Il-F.15n 

a-kRl-J-IE'duii 

ACOTYLEDOSOUfl 

A-kSt'T-ISd'fin-Sa 

a'kSt-f.ie'dS-nOs 

a-knt.p-lBd'o-niSB 

S-kSt'I-Io'dB-nRa 

a-kSt-Il-r'dBii-Rs 

il-kr>t-5--le'dnn-!l8 

ACOffiTlO 

&-kouh'tTk,  tt-kooa'- 

[JUkou's'tlka] 

A-kou'stTk 

a-koiiH'tik 

a-kou'atik 

a-koua'tlk 

A-koiis'tik  ur  i^-kooa'- 

Alenose 

ad'f-nos/ 

,    .    .    . 

Sil'r-nfta 

Jt<l-('-ii(5s' 

ad'5-no/. 

ad'Pii-oa 

ad-('ii'(33 

AniPosE 

5dT-pos/ 

Sd'v-pijB 

Jlti-*'-poH' 

Sd'I-poa 

ad'T-poa 

ad'Tp-OB 

AWECTIVAL 

M'jek-tT'v«l  or 
JW'jPk-tTv-/(l 

.... 

.... 

ad'jc-k-tlv-al 

ad'jfk-ti'vai 

ad-ifk-tiv'ai  nr 
«iI'jCk.tIv-Sl 

ad-jc'kt-i'vnl 

ADMnnSTRATION 

S'l-niTti'TMra'uhttn 

Xd  'mTn-nTfl-t  r  a'wli  fi 

n  Sd-iiiTnTfl-tra'nItuii 

jid-niin-is-tra'slnm 

Sd'mln-lB-tru'Bbnn 

ad-iiiTn'Ta-tra'abon 

Ad-mTn-Ta-tra'alina 

Administrator 

fid-niTn'lB-tra'ter 

Jtd'mTn-iiTM-tra'tGr 

Kd-mTii'lR-tr5'tBr 

ad-Tiiiii-is-tra'tor 

ad'niTii-Ta-tra'tCr 

ad-tnTii'Ta-triit-er 

Ad-niln'ta-tra-tSr 

Adulterine 

iWlfil'ter-Tn  or -in 

S-dni'tnr-in 

S-ini'tSr-in 

a-dni'ter-in 

I-dni'lfr-Tii 

il-dni'irr-in 

A-diil'tfr-in 

Adveiimply 

.Vl'verH-lj? 

fftl'v6rH-15 

ft(I'v?rfl-IG 

ad-vera'lo 

ad'vi-r«-IT 

a.l'vTTh  11 

ad'vorn-ll 

Advertihe 

Sd'ver-lTz'or 
itd'v?r-tii',' 

fiil-vGr-tiz' 

Jld'vcr-tiz 

ad-vor-tiz'or 
Jltl'vpr-tTz 

ad'%.~r-tiz' 

Sd-vcr-Uz' 

ad-vC-r-tlz' 

ADVeBTIBEMBKT 

5d-v(^r'tTz-m*»nt  or 

Sd-v5r'tTz-mPnt  or 

Sd-TSr'tli-mSnt 

ad-vcr'tiz-inpiit  nr 

Sd-ver'tTz-ni?nt 

ad-ver'tTz-in5ut 

Ad-vor'ITz  iiiSnt  or 

iUl'vPr-tiz'mrnt 

ad-vfir-tiz'in6nt 

Jld-vcr-tlz'mSut 

Ad-ver-tiz'mSnt 

Advowboh 

Sd-vou'zGn  or  -uQq 

S^l-vou'zlla 

Sd-vou'aQn 

ad-vou'zon 

ad-vou'aun 

ad-voii'an 

Ad-vnu'zGn 

Abbie 

e'rt 

e'ro 

Z'rt- 

r'ro  or  a'e-ro 

E'rt 

P're 

afSr-t 

A  ^.RirORH 

a'er-I-tSrm 

rir''-f3rm 

ii'o-rc-fCrm 

arT-fona 

aTr-T-fnrm 

a'?r-T-f6rm 

AKronaut 

S'Sr-ft-iint 

a'5r-5-nftt 

Sr'A-iinl 

n'f-ri>-iiat 

ar'(5-nnt 

a'?r-o-itat 
ra-thSt'lks 

a'Sr-Bn-at 

iEsTTrKTirfl 

SK-iiiSt'im 

.    *    ■ 

S7.-thf?t'Ik« 

f»-tliat'iks 

i-z-tliStlks 

5s-tbn't<k9 

AoAiM,  adv. 

4-KCn' 

ff-gRn' 

A-Kfn' 

n-Rpn' 

a-K?n' 

a-gf'n' 

A-Riin',  often  A-g?n' 

Aoainst,  prep. 

^-KfillHt' 

&-K«IIHt' 

4-KlinBf 

a-wPnaf 

a-KPnat' 

S-cfnat' 

A-RiiiiBt',  usu.  A-gBuat' 

AOARIO 

tg'&-rlk 

ttg'S-rlk 

»g'4-rlk 

ig'a-rik 

ttg-ir'Ik 

S-gXi'Ik 

ag'Ar-tk 

GUIDE  TO   PRONUNCIATION. 
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WEBSTER. 

WALE'S Ji, 

S.VART. 

n'OKCESTEK. 

STORMONTIf. 

IMPEIilAL  PICT.      E.VCrc.  IJICT. 

AOOBANDIZEMENT 

Sp-trrSiiMTz-nioit  or 

ilg'grSn-dlz-mcnt 

Sg'grSu-dlz'mSut 

iIg'Rran-<irz-Tnent  or 
aK-RranMiz-iii6nt 

ag'grau-diz'mSut 

ag'gr5aHliz-m5nt 

ig-grandlz-nifnt 

Agio 

ij'T-o  or  a'jT-5 

•    •    •    • 

Sd'jf-S 

a'je-o  or  Sd'je-o 

a'jT-o 

a'jT-o 

u'ji-n 

Alarum 

a-liir'um 

.     .     .    • 

4-lar'flm 

a-la'nnii 

a-iar'um 

a-lar'um 

i-lUr'Qm 

Albino 

Sl-I.i'iio 

■ 

«l-bi'uo 

al-bi'iio  or  al-be'nG 

ai-l>i'no 

ai-bi'no 

ai-bi'no  or  ai'be'aS 

Alborak 

alM,;^-r.^k 

.    .    ■ 

•    <     •    • 

ai'lMi-rSk 

ai'bo-rSk' 

ai-bo'rSk 

ai-lior'ik 

Alcoran 

ai'kS-rau,  al'kft-rUn' 

ai-ko-rSu' 

iSl'kS-roii ; 
ylr.  51-kS-rnn' 

ai'ko-rau 

ai'k(>-raa' 

ai'ko-rSn  or 
ai-ko-rjin' 

ai-kor'an 

Alcove 

iil'kov  or  Sl-kov' 

al-kuv' 

Sl-koV 

al-kov' 

ai-ksv' 

ai'kov 

Sl'kov 

Aldine 

SlMin  or  al'diu 

Sl'dln 

ai'din 

ai'din 

Bl'.lhi 

al'.lin 

Alexandrine 

ai'6«z-Sii'ihIn 

Sl-Iegz-iiu'drTn 

apSgz-Sn'dria 

ai-eg-zdn'drin 

Sl'Cgz-an'drtn 

ai-fit,'z-Sii'drin 

hl-eki-an'dria 

Alhambuesqce 

ai'liftiii-brfsk' 

.     .    .     . 

.    .     .    • 

ai-liani-br6sk' 

*    . 

al-am'brfiwk 

... 

Alkah 

Sl'kii-li  or  -li 

Sl'ka-15 

sintd-io 

ai'ka-li  or  -li 

si'ks-ii 

ai'kS-lI 

ai'kil-I 

Alkalify 

aKkii-lT-fi 

.     .     • 

!ii-k$i'S-n 

al-kai'e-fi 

ai-k51'l-fl 

si'ki-ii-fi,  ai-ksia-n 

ai'kii-i-n 

Alkaline 

XI'kA-lin  or  -ITn 

ai'kS-lin 

ai'kA-lIii 

ai'ka-ltn  07--lia 

ai'kS-lIn 

SI'kS-lTn 

ai'k41-in 

Alliterative 

ai-ilt'er-a-tlv 

ai-llfer-a'ttv 

al-irt'er-a-tiv 

ai-lIt'er-S'Hv 

Sl-llt'er-at-lv 

il-lIfer-i-tTv 

Almanac 

aKiiiii-ii^k 

aKma-nSk 

SKina-iirfk 

aKma-iiak 

jvi'iiia-iiSk 

al'iiii-nSk 

Cl'inAn-Sk 

Altercation 

SFter-ka'shun 

ai-tQr-ka'aliun 

al'ter-ka'ahila 

ai-ter-ka'abun 

ai-tSr-ka'ahun 

ai-ter-ka'Bli5n 

jil-ter-ka'HhGn 

Alternate,  a.  &  n 

.  ai-tei'nSt 

ai-t5r'nat 

Jll-tei'nSt 

al-ter'nat 

«l-ter'nat 

ai-ler'nat 

jil-lern'it 

Alternate,  v. 

ai'tSr-iiat,  51-ter'nat 

51-t6r'nat 

51-ter'iiit 

al-ter'iiat,  51'ter-nat 

ai-tBr'niit 

ai'ter-nat,  Sl-ter'uat 

al-tf  r'nat,  jil'tEr-nSt 

Alveolar 

ai'vt-r.-l?r.  51-ve'S- 

51v'yo-lar 

al-ve'i)-lar,  ai'vc-u- 

ai-vE'n-ler 

ai've-5-ler 

Kl'vE-o-lir  ■ 

AUBROSLA 

Sm-bro'zhu  or  -zliI-A 

atn-bro'zhe-a 

Sin-bro'zhe-& 

ain-bro'zhe-a 

am-bro'zbl-a 

Sm-bro'zht-S 

Siii-bro'zI-S 

Aubm 

a' men' ; 

in  singing^  a'mSii' 

a'mSu' 

a'luSu' 

a'niSn' ; 
171  singing,  a'liiSu' 

a'meu'  or  a'mSu' 

a'mSn' 

a-m6u,  a-mSa 

A  HIDE 

JSni'Id  or  Xmid 

.    .     .    • 

.    .    >    • 

Sm'id 

Sm'Td 

SmTd 

Smid 

Amine 

Siu'iii  or  -en 

Sm'in 

aui-en' 

Smln 

Smln 

Amusive 

a-mn'ztv  or  -siv 

a-Diii'sTv 

a-mu'.sTv 

a-mu'siv 

a-ijiu'zlv 

5-mu'zTv 

S-iniTzTv 

Ancestral 

Sn-sSs'tri'/l 

[Sn'sSs-trSl] 

5n'a6B-tral 

an'ses-tral 

aii-sSs'trai 

Sn-sSs'trSl 

Sn-sfs'tril 

Aniline,  t^ 

an'I-lTii  or  -lea 

.     .     .     . 

<     •     . 

au'i-JTn  or  -lin 

au'l-lln 

SnT-nn 

Sn-Illn 

Annulose 

an'u-li5s' 

Su-nu-lSs' 

an'nu-loz 

5ii'nu-lo8 

Sn-nu-los' 

Annunciation 

an-iinn'sT-a'shSn  or 
-shT-a'shuu 

aii-uiiu-sbe-a''shiln 

Su-uuu'she-a'shun 

au-uuu-sbe-a'shuii 

Sn-D  uu'shl-a'shun 

Sn-nuii'sl  -a'shSn  or 
-shl-a'sh5n 

4n-uuu-aI-a'Bhiill 

Anoura 

Sn-ou'ra 

■ 

5-nnr»'r!I 

Sn-ou'rS 

•     •     .    . 

Antuelion 

aut-hel'yiiii,.liear-i5u 

ant-he  ^i-3n 

int-lif'll-5n 

Snt-hell-Sn 

5n-tlienr-88n 

Antinomt 

au-tiu'o-ui^ 

au-tln'o-me 

Su'te-D5m-e 

an'te-no-me  or 
an-ttn'o-me 

an-tlii'5-ini  or 
5u'ti-uo-mT 

Sn-tlu'Sm-I 

Su-tln'um-J 

Antonomasia 

Sn'to-no-ma'zhT-a 

Sn'to-no-ma'zhe-a 

5n'tS-nS-ma'zhe-4 

an-to-no-nia'zbe-& 

Bn-ton'5-ma'zI-5 

5nt-5n-5-ma'zT-4 

Aparithmebis 

ap'a-rlth'me-sls 

.... 

Sp'a-rlth'me-sis 

ap-a-rith'me-Bia 

.... 

ap-a-rltli'me-sla 

Sp-i-rlth-me'sis 

Aph*:resi8  or 
Apheresis 

d-f5r'e-sTs 

a-fSr'e-sTa 

a-fe're-sTa 

a-fSr'e-sTa 

5-fe'rE-sl3 

S-fe're-Bla 

at-er'S-8la 

Aphelion 

a-fel'yiin,  -fe'll-5u 

a-fe'le-un 

i-fele-tin 

a-fe'le-5n 

S-feni-Sn 

S-fe'lI-5a 

a-fell-Sn 

Aphthono 

Sf'thSng;  115 

Sp'thSng 
a-p5s'e-5-pe'sT3 

ap'thQng 

if'tl.5ng 

at'thSng 

Sf'tliSng 

Aposiopesis 

Sp'S-si'ft-pe'sTs 

5-p5zh-e-o-pe'sT3 

a-pSz-e-o-pe'sis 

S-pos'I-o-pe'sTa 

Sp'S-si-o-pe'sTs 

Sp-C-si-u-pe'flla 

Apotheosis 

5p/S-the'$-8ls 

Xp-o-tlie'o-sTs 

ap'6-tbe'o-si3 

ap-o-tlie'o-sts 

ap'5-t.he'o-sia 

ap'S-the-o'tls,  -the'o- 

■   4-poth-5-o'Bla 

Appliqu^ 

a'ple'ktt' 

.     .    . 

.     .    .    . 

ap-plek' 

Bp-pl5k' 

ap-plek' 

.     .     •    • 

Appulsb 

Sp'puls  or  Sp-piSls' 

Sp'ptila 

Sp-puls' 

ap'pfds  or  ap-pttls' 

ap-prds' 

Sp'pfds  or  5p-puls' 

Sp'pula 

Apron 

a'purn  or  a'prun 

a'purn 

a'prun ;  colt,  -purn 

a'pum  or  a'prun 

a'prSn 

a'prun 

a'prun 

Aqdiline 

ak'wi-lTn  or  -lin 

ak'we-lin 

Sk'we-lln 

ak'we-lin  or  -liu 

ak'wi-lln 

ak'nll-Ia 

Sk'wi-Un 

Arab 

Sr'Sb 

.... 

.     .    .    . 

ar'ab  or  a'rab 

Sr'ab 

Sr'ab 

Sr'ab 

Areometer  or 
Areometer 

a're-5m'6-ter 

.... 

ar'e-5m'e-ter 

a-re-5iu'e-ter 

ar'8-5m'S-ter 

Sr-e-5m'5t-er 

Sr-e-5m'5-tSr 

Archil 

arnttl 

. 

arch'Il 

iir'chil  or  arlcil 

arch'n 

artTl 

Ur'kll 

Area 

a're-a 

a're-S 

a're-i 

a're-a 

a'r5-a 

a're-a 

Sr'S-a 

Aristocrat 

a-riB'tS-krat  or  Sr'Ts- 

Sr-is-to-krSt' 

Sr'is-tS-krSt' 

a-riB'to-krat  or  ar'is- 

ar-Is'tS-krXt  or 

a_r'is- 
5r'is-to-tel'I-an 

Sr'Is-tS-krSt  or 

S-rls'- 
S-ris't5-teai-5a 

Sr'iB-tS-krSt 

Aristotelian 

5r'Is-to-tenT-an  or 

-tel'ywn 
ar-niTii'I-an  or  -yan 

.... 

Sr'Ts-to-tel'yan 

Sr-is-to-teae-an 

Sr-Is-ti5-teal-4ll 

Arminian 

ar-mTn'yan 

ar-niTn'yan 

ar-mlii'I-Sa 

ar-mln'I-Sn 

ar-mlnT-in 

Aromatize 

a-ro'md-tiz  or  Sr'o- 

ar'ro-ma-tiz 

a-ro'ma-tiz 

5r'o-uia-tiz  or  a-ro'- 

5-ro'niS-tiz 

S-ro'mSt-Jz  or  Sr'o- 

a-ro-ma-tiz' 

Arquebuse 

arTiwe-biis 

arTtwe-biia 

ar'ke-booz 

iir'kwe-bus 

ar'kS-bOtJZ 

ar'kwe-bua 

ar'kwS-bua 

Arrack 

Sr'r!£k 

ar-rSk' 

Sr'iSk 

ar-rak' 

Sr'rak 

Sr'Sk 

Sr'rak 

Arsenic,  n. 

ar'se-nlk 

ars'nik 

ar'ee-ntk 

ar'se-nik  or  ars'nik 

ar'se-uik 

ar'sSn-Ik 

ars'nik 

Arson 

ar's'n 

•  -  •  • 

ar'eun 

ar'sun 

ar'sSn 

ar'sBn 

ar'sHn 

Artisan 

ar'tT-z5n 

ar-te-zSn' 

ar'te-zin 

ar'te-zan,  ar-te-zau' 

ar'tl-zSn 

ar'tl-zSn 

ar-tl-zSn' 

Asbestos 

5s-b6s't53 

Sz-bSs'tua 

Sz-b«8'taa 

as-bes'tos 

as-bSs't8s 

as-b?b't5a 

4z-b5s't5a 

Aspirant 

as-pir'//nt 
a'se'nya',  Sstg-nitt 

* 

5s-pi'rant 

as-pir'ant,  Ss'pe-raut 

as-pi'rant 

Ss-pIr'Snt 

Ss-plr'iut 

ASSIGNAT 

Ss'sen-yi' 

5s-in-ya',  as-ig-nat/ 

as'Kln-ya 

as'sIg-iiSt.  Ss-sTn-ya 

as-sl-nyat' 

Association 

5s-i3'aT-a'shun,  -shY- 

5s-so-&lie-a'sliun 

Ss-so/she-a'shSa 

as-so-she-a'eliuu 

Ss-so'shl-a'shua 

5a-so'sliI-a'sb5u 

4s-so-sI-a'shHn,  .ahX« 

Asthma 

Ss'ma,  5z'-  or  Jst'- 

Sst'mS 

Sst'mi 

ast'ni4 

Sst'mS 

ast'mS 

Ss'ma 

Ate,  imp.  of  Eat 

at 

at  or  6t 

et 

at  or  St 

gt  or  at 

at 

at  or  5t 

Athanasun 

ath'a-na'zhan 

.    .     .    . 

Sth'in-Szh'S.an 

ath-a-ua'zhan 

ath'S-na'zhl-in 

Sth-S-na'sI-Sa 

Stli-an-a'zt-4ll,  .Shan 

Avalanche 

Sv'a-ianch' 

Sv'a-I5Nsh' 

Sv-a-lansh' 

Bv'S-lSiiBh' 

Sv'S-ianah 

Sv-a-lanch' 

AVANT-QUAED 

a-vant'pard' 

S-vSut'gard 

a-v5N'gard 

a-vant'gard,  -vSng'- 

a-vung'gSrd 

S-viiN-gard 

a-vaut'gard 

Axiom 

Sks'T-um 

Sk'shum 

Sk'se-iSm 

Sks'yum 

5k'sl-iim 

Sks'i-5m 

SksT-um 

Azote 

5z'ot  or  a-zot' 

>    • 

Sz'St 

Sz'ot 

Sz'ot 

5z'ot_ 

a-zot» 

Azure 

Szh'ur  or  a'zhur 

a'zhur 

a'zh'oor 

a'zhur  or  Szh'ur 

a'zhcMir 

a'zhur 

Szh'flr 

Backslide 

bSk'aird' 

bak-slid' 

bSk-slid' 

bak-slid' 

bSk-slid' 

bSk-slid' 

bik'Klid 

Balcony 

b51'ki^-n^? 

bSl-ko'ue 

bil'kS-ne] 

bai'ko-ne  or  bal-ko'ne 

bSl'ko-nl 

bai'ko-nl 

bSl'kun-y  or  bSl-ko'D' 

Ballet 

bai'lS'  or  bSllgt 

bil'IS 

bai-la'  or  bai'let 

bSl'la 

bai-la  or  bSWSt 

bSl'ia 

Balsamio 

bal-sSm'ik  or  bSl- 

bsi-sSm'Ik" 

bSl-sSmTk 

bal-sam'ik 

bai-ESm'Ik 

bal-sani'Ik 

bal-ESmlk 

Banana 

ba-na'na 

b5-na'ni 

bi-na'iia 

ba-na'na  or  ba-na'na 

bS-na'iiS 

bS-na'nS 

ba-na'n4 

Banian 

biin'yf;ii  or  b5n-y5ii' 

bSu-ySu' 

bSn-ySn' 

ban-van' 

ban'vSil 

bSn'I-Sn 

b5n'I-aa 

Bastile 

bas-tel'  or  bas'ttl 

bSs-tel' 

bas-tel' 

bSs-tel' 

bSs-tel' 

bSs'tel" 

Baton 

bat'uii ;  F.  ba'tSK' 

b'a'toN 

ba-t5mj'  or  bSt'on 

ba'tonp  or  b5t'5u 

bSt'Sn 

bSt'on 

Beao  ideal 

bo'  t-de'^a 

.    .    .    . 

bo'  e-da'Sl 

bo'  e-da-ai',  bo-i-de'al  bo'  I-de'ai 

bo  I-de'Sl  or  -da^ 

bo'  i-de'al 

Bedizen 

be-dlz'z'n  or  -di'z'a 

be-di'zn 

be-di'zn 

be-di'zu 

bS-diz'n 

be-diz'u  or  -dli'n 

bS-dlz'en 

Been 

bin 

bin 

bin 

bin 

bin 

ben 

ben 

Belles-lettres 

bSMSt'ter 

bSI-la'tur 

bSl-Bfter 

bSl-I5t'tr 

bSI-ia'tr 

bel-15t-tr 

b51-15tr 

Bellows 

beilus 

bei'lua 

bSl'lua 

bgl'lus 

bSl'loz  or  -ISs 

b51'loz 

b?l'loz 

Beneath 

be-neth'  or  be-neth' 

be-netb' 

bS-neth' 

be-neth' 

bg-neth' 

be-ueth' 

bg-neth' 

Berlin 

berlTu  or  ber-llu' 

bSr-lIn' 

ber'lln 

ber-lTn'  or  berlin 

ber-lin'  or  ber'lln 

ber'lln  or  ber-llu' 

ber'lln 

Bezel 

bSz'gl 

bSz'zl 

b6z'el  or  bSz'l 

bez'Sl 

bSz'el 

bEz'gl 

BlBLIOTHSCAL 

bxb'lI-$-the'kal 

bi"b-15-5'th'j-ka 

bWlI-Btt'e-kal 

bxb-le-5th'e-kal  or 
-o-the'kal 

bib'lI-5th'5-kSl 

blb'lI-o-the'kSl 

blb-ll-u-the'kil 

Bidet 

bT-d5t'  or  be-da' 

be-da' 

be-d5t'  or  -da' 

bid'et 

bT-d?t'  or  be-da' 

bl-dSt' or  be-da' 

Bijuoous 

blj'u-gus,  bi'ju-g3s 

bi'j'oo-gua 

bi-ju'gus 

bi-ju'gus 

bi'ju-gus 

Biparoub 

bTp'a-ru8 

bij/pS-riia 

bip'or-Qa 

btp'a-rQs 

bip'Sr-iia 

bl-par'us  or  bip'S-rOa 

bip'ar-iia 

Bipartite 

bTp'ar-tit  or  bt-par'- 

bip'par-tit 

blp'Sr-tit 

bTp'ar-tit 

blp'Sr-tlt 

bl-par'tit 

b!-par'tlt 

Bipedal 

bTp'e-df7l  or  bi'pt- 

bip'pe-dSl 

bip'e-dal 

blp'e-dal 

bIp'?-dSI  or  bi-pe'- 

bi-pe'dSl 

bi'pgd-al  or  blp'Sd-al 

BiPLICATE 

bip'li-kat  or  bi'pir- 

.         ■ 

bi'ple-kat 

blpll-kat 

bi'pll-kat 

bi-pll'kat 

Bison 

bi'sOu 

biz'un 

bi'son  or  bTz'un 

bi'z5n 

bi'sSn 

bi'sun  or  blz'iin 

Bmotjs 

bTv'T-us  or  bi'vT-ua 

Wve-\X3 

bi've-vis 

W'vi-us  or  blTl-as 

bi'vl-5s 

Bivouac 

biv'wSk  or 
bTv'o6-Sk 

biv'oo-5k 

blv'wak,  n.  ; 
blv'oo-Sk,  V, 

bl'v'»-Sk 

biv'oo-ik 

blv'oo-Sk 

Blancmangb 

bla-maNzh' 

blSN-mSNzh 

bla-mSuj' 

blSng-mGngzh',  blS- 

■  bla-maNzh,  .njau-zha 

bla-manj 

Bomb 

bSm  or  bum 

bum 

bQm 

bum 

bSm 

bSin 

bSmb" 

Bombast,  71. 

bSm'bast  or  biSm'- 

bOm'bSst 

bum-bSst' 

bum-bast'  or  biim'- 

bum-bSst' 

bSm'bSst 

bSm'bSst 

BOMZB 

bou'ze 

<    • 

bSnz 

b5n'ze 

b5nz 

bonz 

bBnz 

Bobaqb 

bur'Sj 

burtdi 

bor'aj 

bur'aj 

bo'raj 

b5r'aj 

bSrlj 

BOSOH 

bdoz'ura 

boyzDm 

bdoz'Qin 

booz'um  or  boo'zum 

bSGz'um 

boo'zum 

bS5='am 

Bouquet 

boi>ka' 

•    ■    •    ■ 

boo'ka 

boo-ka'  or  boo'ka 

hol/ba, 

boo'ka 

boo'ka 

BoDBN,  bound 

born  or  boom 

bom 

bo'Hm 

bom  or  boom 

boom 

boom  or  bom 

boom 

Bowline 

bolln 

bou'lln 

bv'llo 

bo'lin  or  boulin 

boulIn   ; 

boTio 

boTin 

Ixxvi 
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BfiACHUL 

Bbavo 

Breech 
Bee  VET 

Bromic 

Bromidb 

Bronze 

Brooch 

BdddhisM 
bulletih 

BUOT 

Bureau 

Cabaret 

Cacao 

Caisson 

Calcine 

Calyx 

Cauellia 

Camelopard 

Canaille 

Cantata 
Capillary 

-Capon 

Capbine 
Capriole 
Caravan 

Carbine 
Cabicatdre, 

n.  &  V. 
Cabuine 
"Cartel 
Cartouch 
■Casement 
•Caseous 
'Cassada 
■Cassava 
■Cavalcade 
•Cedrine 

Celestine  (.l/i'n.) 
Celibacy 
Cement,  n. 
Cenobite 
Chagrin 
Chalcedony 

■Chaldee 
Chaldron 
Chamois 
•Champaign, 

a.  XL  n.,  flat 
Chaperon 

Chary 

Cheerful 

Chemistry 

Cheroot 

Chimpanzee 

Chiromancy 

Chivalric 

Chivalrous 

Chivalry 

Chloride 

Chlorine 

Ohristian 

Christlanity 

Chronological 

Chylifaction 

Chyuificatiom 

CiRCUHSCRIBB 

Clef 

Clepsydra 

Clerk 

Climacteric 

Clothes,  n.  pi. 

Cobalt 

Cochineal 

Cockatrice 

Codify 

coonizancb 

C0I."PHONY 

•Colorific 

COLPOHTEUa 
COMATE,  (I. 

Comatose 
Combat 
cohhbmt,  v. 

Commissariat, 

V.  t. 

Commonwealth 
Compensate,  v.  t. 

CoUPLAiaANCE 
COMPOfllTE 

Compost 

•COIUUDB 

COVOATE 


WEBSTER. 

br5kT-al,  bra'kl-al 
bra'vo,  n. ; 

bra'vft,  interj. 
brech  or  brlch 
bre-vet' 
bro'inik 
bro'niTd  or  -mid 
br5nz  or 

bronz 
broch 
bood'dTz'm 
buiaf-tin 
bwoi  or  boi 
bu'ro  or  bu-ro' 
k5b'a-r5t 
kft-ka'6  or  ka'kS 
ka-s'sQn 

kai-sin'  or  kSl'aln 
ka'lTks 
k4-m?l'lT-i  or 

ka-niel'ya;  106 
ki-niel'o-pard  or 

kaui'61- 
k4-nSl' 
kAn-ta'ti 
kSpTI-la-ry  or 
_ka-pll'la-rj 
ka'p'n  or  ka'pun 
kSp'rtn  or  -rin 
kSp'rt-ol 
kar'A-v3n  or 

kSr'a-vSn' 
kar'bln 
k5r'T-ka-tur 

kar'min 

kar-tei'  or  kar'tJl 
kar-tobch' 
kas'infnt 
ka'se-us 
k5s'sa-dA 
k53'sA-va 
k5v'»7l-kad'' 
se'drTn 
egl'?s-tTu 

ee-llb'a-s^,  85KI-b4- 
se-niSnt'  or  s§m'6nt 
eSn'o-bit  or  se'no- 
sha-^Tin'  or  -greu' 
kSI-sPd'o-nj^  or 
kSKse-do-iiJ 
kaiMe  or  kSl-de' 
chSlMrun,  chal'driin 
ehSiii'my  or  shA-moi' 
shSm-pan' 


WA  LITER. 

brSk'ySl 
bra'vo 


bronz 
brotsh 


bwoi 
bu-ro' 


kSl-siu' 


k5-mSl'lo-pard 

ka-nal' 

kSn-ta'tS 

kSp'pTl-ia-re 

ka'pn 

kSp-re-ol' 
k5r-3-v5n' 

kar-bin' 
k5i-Tk-3-chur' 

kar-iulii' 
kar-te[' 
kar-tooch' 
kaz'mSiit 

kSa'sk-dk 

kSv'51-kad' 
ee'driu 

B81'e-b5-se 
66m'm6ut 


shS-gren' 


6h5p'er-on 

chSr'j?  or  cha'ry 

chei'fnl 

kSm'T^-trj? 

clie-robt' 

chtm-pSn'zS 

kl'rfi-mSn'sy 
shtv'al-rTk 
shtv'«l-ruB 
Bhtv'ol-ry 
klo'rtd  or  -lid 
klo'rtn  or  -ren 
krTs'ehan;  106 

krTs-chJtn'i-tJf  or 
krTs'chT-SnT.ty 

kr5n'5-15i'r-kal 

kTI'T-fak'shun,  kl'lT- 

kTin'T-fl-ka'bhiin  or 
kl'int- 

aer'kiim-skrib' 

kief 

klPp'sT-dri 

klerk  ;  in  Eng.  klark 

klt-inSk'ter-Tk  or 
kiria'Sk-tPr'Ik 

klotliz  or  kloz 

ko'l.Blt;  115 

k5rh'T-iiel 

kOk'A-tria 

ko'dr-fi  or  kSdT-fl 

k8g'nT-z«iiH,  kSn'T- 


cba'drun 
ehS-moi' 
ebiitu'pan 

Bh5p'ur-oon' 

cha're 

clier'ful,  chSr'ful 
[kIm'Ts-tre] 


kTr'ro-mSn-se 


chTv'31-rus 
chTv'51-re 


krtst'yQii 


SMART. 

braHie-al 
bra'vo 

bretch 

bre-v6t' 

br5m'Ik 

br9nz 

brotch 
bSd'dTzm 

b561'e-ten 
bwoi 
bu-ro' 
kat/a-ra 

kaa's5Q 
kai-sin' 
kai'Tks 
ka-mgI'Ie-4 

kSm'el-u-pard' 

ki-ua'Tl 

kSn-ta'ta 

kSp'tl-lar-e 

ka'pn 
ka'prin 
ka'prt-ul 
kSr-^a-vSn' 

kar'bin 
k5r'e-ka-tur' 

kar-mia' 

kar-tel' 

kar-toosh' 

kaz'ment 

ka'sh'ua 

kSs^sa-da 

kSv'al-kad' 

ee'drin 

Ee-16s'ttn 

eSl'e-bi-se 

Be-mSnt' 

se'u&-bit 

Bhi-gren' 

kai-s6d'5-ne 

k51-de' 
chal'drun 
BhSm'wa 
&bSm-pan' 

ehSp'Sr-oN 

cbar'e 

clier'ful 

klm'Ts-tre 

chlm'pan-ze' 

kl'ro-mSn'se 
Bhe-v51'rTk 
BhTv''/l-ru3 
8hTv'(7l-re 
klo'rid 
klo'rln 

krTst'yrrn ;  colloq. 
krtst'sh'an 


WORCESTER. 

brSk'yal  or  bra'ke-al 
bra'vo  or  bra'vo 

brech 

bre-vet'  or  brSv'et 
br5m'ik 
bro'mid 
bronz  or 
bronz 
broch 
bor/dizm 
b66l'Je-ten  or  -tin 
bwoi  or  boi 
bu-ro'  or  bu'ro 
kSb'a-ra  or  -ret 
ka'ko 
ka-soon' 
kal-siii' 
kaliks 
ka-mel'le-i 

ka-niel'o-pard  or 

kam'el- 
ka-nal' 

kan-ta'ta  or  -ta'tA 
k3p'il-la-re  or 

ka-pll'la-re 
ka'pn 

kSj/rin  or  ka'prin 
kSp-re-ol' 
k3r-a-vau' 

kar'bin  or  kar-bin' 
kJtr'e-ka-tur,  n.  ; 

kSr-e-ka-tiir',  v. 
kar'nnn  or  kar-min' 
kar-t6l' 
kar-tooch' 
kaz'ment 

ka'se-u3  or  ka'she- 
kas-sa'da  or  kSs'sa- 
kas-sa'va  or  kSs'aa- 
kJIv-al-kad' 
Ee'drin 
sSl'es-ttn 
s51'e-ba-sy 
sSm'ent 
sSn'o-bit 
sha-gren' 
kal-sSd'o-ne  or 

kJl'se-do-ne 
kal-de' 

chal'dron  or  chal'- 
shSm'ine  or  sha-moi' 
shSm-pan' 
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krTs'che-3n'e-te  krls'tt-Su'e-tS 


kr5n-no-loj'e-k51 
kll-le-fSk'ahun 


6?r-kam-Bkrib' 
klTf 

klark 
kllm-ak-tSr'rTk 

kloi', 
kSb'ait 
kntch-Tn-el' 
k5k'S-tria 


kro-nft-lBd'je-kal 
ki'lt-fak'ahuu 


ser'kura-akrib 

klif 

klSpa'e-dr4 

klark 

klim'Sk-tSrlk 

klothz 
ko'balt 
kStcii-e-nel' 
k5k'i-triB 


kSg'no-zSus,  kQa'e-   k5n'nS-zana 


kai'ft-fr/nj,  kfi-lCf'fi-  ko-l^f'o-nH 

kni'er-TfTk  K51-ly-rTf'Ik 

kJUl'por'tSr  .... 

ko'nmt  .... 

ko'raA-tos'  or  kSm'A-  kSm-H-tos' 

kJSin'bSt  or  kuni'bat  knin'hSt 

kOm'mSnt  kJim'taint 


kSm'mTa-Ha'rT-St 

kSni'mfni-wBlth' 

kfim'pJ?n-Rat  or 
k?)iii-i>i;n'8at 
kSin'plu-zSna' 

kHm-pJl/'Tt 
k?(in'pdHt 
kSm'rad  or  -ritd 

kSn'kav  or  kSa'- 


kSiD'mGn-w€lth 

klSm-pSn'sit 

k5in-ple-?,ilni/ 

krttn-pozTt 

kniii'poHt 

kHin'rod 

kOng'kav 


kul'Qr-tf'lk 


klSm'St 
ko'm&*to8 
kHni'brft 
k&iu'm6ut 

k5in'niTft-fiJIr't-& 

kSni'nirui-wClth 

kQm-pSn'sut 

kJSin'plH-zSna' 

krim-puzTt 

kCiii'pflHt 

kSni'rud 

kSng'kftv 


bra'kT-ill 
bra'vo 

brTch  or  brech 

br6v'5t 

bro'mlk 

bro'mid 

brSnz 

broch 

b65d'dlzm 

bool'16-ten 

boi 

bii-ro' 

k5b'S-ra 

k5-ka'o 

kas's5n,  ka3-866n' 

kai'.sln 

ka'lika 

k5-meI'I-5 

kSm-el'o-pard 

k5-nal' 

kan-ta't5 

k5p'Il-ler-T 

kS'pOn 
kiip'rTn 
kiSp'ri-ol 
kar'S-v5n' 

kar'bin 
kSr'i-ka-tur' 

kar'ima 

kar'ta 
kar-toosh' 
kas'mfnt 
ka'.se-ua 

kS-sa'v5 

kav'3l-kad 

Be'drin 

fiS-les'tln 

B61'I-ba-st 

fi6-mSnf 

se'no-bit 

shS-gren' 

k51-s6d'5-uT 


BhSp'er-on 

chSr'e  or  cba're 
cher'ful 

kSm'i.s-tre  or  klm'- 
cbe-root' 
chlm-pSn'ze 

ki'ro-niSn-ae  or  klr'o- 

shi-vSl'rik 

8litv'al-rus  or  cblv'- 

ehlv'al-re  or  cblv'- 

klo'rid 

klo'rin 

krlet'yan 

krlst-ye-5n'e-te 

kr5n-o-15j'e-kal 
ki-le-fak'shun,  kll-e- 
klm-e-fe-ka'ahuu 

ser-kum-skrib' 
km  or  klif 
kl5p'se-dra,  klep-ai'- 
klark  or  klerk 
klTin-ak-tPr'ik  or 
klt'-niak'tpr-Ik 
klotiiz  or  kloz 
ko'balt  or  kOb'alt 
k3ch'«-nel 
k5k'a-tria 
k3d'e-fi 
kSg'ue-zSns,  k5n'e- 

ko-l?)f'o-Tif ,  k5I'o-fo- 
krtl-nr-Tf'ik 
k51-por-tflr  or 

kRl'port-or 
kttiii'at 
kJ5in-a-toH' 
ktlni'liat  or  k5m'- 
kQiii'mont  or 

kom-niPnt'  - 
kttin-ia-HRr'o-ii  or 

-sii're-Xt 
kBiii'inon-wfilth  or 

kCiri-inon-wCItlj' 
koni-p6u'hiit 

kSin-pIo-zSna' 

kniii.p?>/,'it 
hfim'portt 
k&m'rad  or  kilm'- 

kSag'klv 


kai'de 

clial'dr5a 
shiim'wa 
fihSm'pan 

flhSp'er-Sng 

char'J^ 

cher'ful 

kSin'Ts-trl 

sh6-root' 

cblm'pSn-z^' 

ki'ro-inSu'sT 

shTv'51-rTk,  chTv'51- 

sliTv'al-rQs,  chTv'- 

shlv'Sl-ry,  chlv'- 

klo'rid 

klo'rtn 

krlst'yiln 

krIs'tl-iln'I-tT 

krSn'o-lSj'I-kai 

ki-li-fak'flbun 

ki-mtf'I-ka'shun 

ser'kiim-sknb' 
klE?f 

kl«p'si-dr5 
kliirk 
klini'itk-ter'ik  or 

kll-iiiuk'ter-Ik 
klotliz 
ko'balt 
k3rh''I-nel 
kJSk'Jt-trl3 
kM'T-fl 
kriii'iiT-zSna  or 

k3ii'ni- 
k51'o-fon-I 

k51'por-ter' 

ko'nmt 

kOiii'sT-tos' 

kum'hilt 

kQiii'iuSnt 

kSin'inls-Ba'rl-St 

kuui'm5n-wolth 

k5in-]iPn'Bat 

kBiii'pla-ziSua' 

kr.in'pr.z-Tt 

kom'pr>st 

kOiii'rad 

kfinlciiv 


bra'kT-ill 
bra'vo,  7J.  / 

bra'vo,  interj. 
brech 
bre-vet' 
bro'inik 
bro'mid  or  -mid 
br5nz 

broch 

boodTzm 

bul'le-tln 

boi  or  bwoi 

bu-ro' 

kSb'S-rSt 

kS-ka'o 

kas'sSn 

kai-sTu' 

ka'lTks 

ka-melt-5 

kS-ni?l'o-pard  or 

kSin'tl- 
kS-iial'  or  kS-na-y5 
kSn-tii'ta 
kSp'Tl-la-rt  or 

kS-pIl'ia-rT 
ka'p5n 
kSp'rin 
k5p'ri-ol 
k£r'S-vSu 

kar'bin 
kSr'T-k5-tur' 

kar'mta 
kar'tel 

kar-toosh 

kaz'ment 

ka'se-us 

kSs-sa'dS 

kSs-sa'va  or  -sa'vS 

k5v'Sl-kad 

Be'ilrln 

Eel'Ss-tTn 

s51'T-b5-sT 

se-mSnt' 

eSu'o-bit 

8bS-gren' 

kai-sSd'o-nl 

kSl'de 

chaI'drSn 

shSm'wji  or  abS-moi' 

shXm-pan' 

shiSp'er-on  or 

8hap-r5N 
cha'rl 
cher'ful 
kem'Tst-rT 
she- root' 
clilm-pSn'ze  or 

chTm'pan-z5 
ki'r5-ni5n-al 
sliTv'iSl-rTk 
ahlv'al-rila 
slilv'iSl-rl 
klo'rid 

klo'rin  or  -rln 
kris'tyin 


krls-tT-Hu'T-tT 

kr5n-S-15j'Ik-ai 

ki-ll-fak'sli5n 

kim'T-lT-ka'sliOn 

ser'kum-skrib 
klff 

kl6p'sl-dr5 
kliirk 

kli-milk-tet'Tk  or 
klTni-ak'ter-Tk 
kluthz 
ko'balt 
kSi'b'T-nel 
kftk'a-lrla 
k5il'I-Ii 
kog'nt-z3n8,  k5n'T- 

kHl'5-foD-T 
kni-er-Tf'Tk 
kol-por-ter 

ko'mat 
ko'iinT-tos 
kfim'bitt  or  ktSm'. 
kfim-meiit' 

kSm-niTs-Ba'rl-St 

k5in'ni5n-wt51th 

k5ni-pp?i'nat  or 
koni'pSn-sat 
kfiiii'pla-zitna 

knm'pr.z-Tt 
kSm'pSRt 
kSm'riid  ;  formerly 

nlxft  kOin-rad' 
kCii'kav 


brSk1-&l 
bra'vo 

brlch 

brev'et 
bro'mlk 
bro'mid 
brQnz,  a.,  ci,  .• 

bronz,  v, 
broch 
bud'dTzm 
biil'le-tln 
boi 
bu'ro 
kJil/a-rgt 
ka-ka'5 
kas'sOn 
kai'sin 
ka'lTks 
ka-mel'lT-a 

kSm'fl-lep'Ard 

k5n-Il' 

kSii-ta'ta 

ka-pll'lar-y 

ka'pun 
kSj/rln 
kap'rl-ul 

kar-a-v5n' 

kar'l)In  or  kar'bTu 
kSrl-ki-tur,  n. ; 

k5r-I-ka-tur',  v. 
kar'mln 

kar't6I_ 

kar-toosh' 

kas'ment 

kaz'e-5s 

kSs'sa-da 

k5s'sa-va 

kilv'al-kad 

ae'drtn 

s?-15s'trn 

85I'i-baa-3? 

fiS-ment' 

Be'nG-bit 

sha-grln' 

kai-sSd'Qn-y 

kXl'de 
kal'drfln 

atiaui'wa 
sham'paii 

flhSp'er-Hn,  n.  / 

-on,  V. 
cbfir'^ 
cher'ful 
kemls-try 
sher-oot' 
chTm-pan'ze 

kir'ii-man-sj^ 

sliTv'dl-rTk 

ahlv'al-iTia 

Bblv'al-ry 

klorld 

klorln 

krlst'T-an 

krla-tT-anl-ty 

kr5n-ii-l?;j1k-al 

ki-lT-fSk'shun 

klm-Tf-T-ka'ahOn 

eer-kum-skrib' 

kl?f 

kl?p-8i'dri 

klark 

kli-mSk'ter-Tk 

klothz 

ko'hSlt 

kocbl-nel 

kr.k'f\-trT3 

koilT-fi 

kSn'T-ziina 

Itni-nCuii-j^ 
krd-ftr-Tf'Tk 
kol'por-tQr 

ko'mat 
kom'A-toa 

kuni'luU,  n.  ;  -bit,  v. 
kutii'mgiit 

kSiu-niTa-sSrl-At 

kSin'runn-vvSUh 

kPm'pSn-.sat  or 

ki5m-pi'n'8at 
krmi-plaz'iViiH  or 

kuni'pla-z4u8 
Icnin'pttz-it 
kr.iii'prs.st 
knm'rdd 

kSn'kSv 
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WALK  En. 

SMART. 

WORCESTEi:. 

sronMO.\Ti[. 

IMPERIAL  Die  I 

■.    EXCYC.    DICT. 

Conclave 

kOii'klav  or  kGu'- 

kQiiK'klav 

kfitiK'kliv 

k5iiK'klav 

kBn'klav 

kBii'klav 

kGii'kiav 

Conduit 

kCiiMIt  or  kuu'- 

kun'dU 

kQiiMTb 

kiliiMit 

kniiMItor  kOn'- 

kGii'dlt  or  kSn'- 

kQj.'dlt 

Confessor 

k3n-f6a'er 

kSu'tfih-Hur 

k5n'f6M.hnr 

koii'ft^H-or,  kon-fSb'- 

kfin-ieH'ber 

kDii-ti^h'or  or  k5ii'- 

kflii-lfh'hnr 

CoNtioANT,  n.  masc. 

kOii'fl-diiut' 

kJju-fe-daut' 

kBii'lS-dam' 

ki5n-fe-daiit' 

kSii'lt-dSut' 

kGii'fl-dant  or 
kCn-n^ant' 

kOn'II-daiit 

Confine,  v.'  i. 

k5n'fin  or  kOu-fin' 

k5n-fiii' 

kSn'fin 

kon-fin'  nr  k5ii'fiu 

kr,ii-nri' 

k5n-iin' 

kiin-fin' 

CONl'iaCATE,  V. 

kOi/fls-kat  or 
kSn-Hs'- 

k5n-fl8'kat 

kOii-fla'kut 

kon-IIa'kit 

k5u-tTt/kat 

k5n-fls'kat  or 
k5n'fT8- 

kOu'lIb-kat 

CoNOE,  n. 

koN'zlm' ;  E.  kSii'je 

k5ii-je' 

kCn'je 

kCn'je 

koiig'zba 

kOn'ji: ;  Fr.  koN-;;lia 

kSn-ja' 

Congener 

k6n'je-ner 

kSu-je'iiQr 

kOii'je-iiSr 

k5n'je-iipr  or 
koii-je'- 

kOii-je'nSr 

k5n-ie'nSr  or 
k5ii'ji-n-er 

k5u'jS-uer 

CONOLOBATB,  a. 

k5n-Kl5'bat 

k5u-Klo'bat 

k5nKV'l;^-b£t 

kon-glo'bat 

k5n'glo-bat 

kr,ii'gl6-bat 

kr,n'glo-bat 

Connate 

kOii'uat  or  kSn-nat' 

k5n-nat' 

kOii-iiat' 

koii-iiat' 

k?>ii-iiat' 

k&n'iiat 

kCn'iiat 

Connoisseur 

k5n'ni8-sQr'  or -sur' 

k6-n6a-Har' 

k5n'imn-RQr' 

kBii-iiih-siir'  or  -sQl' 

kon'iiTa-aur' 

k5ii'Ift-Bur 

koii-nriB-sfir' 

Conservator 

kSii'ser-va'ter 

kBn-a6r-va'tar 

kOii'aer-va'tQr 

k5u'aer-va-tor 

koii'fvSr-va'tSr 

k5n-her-va'ier  or 
k5n'fi§r-va-tc?r 

kuii-Eer'va-tfir  or 
kQii'Mer-va-tflr 

Consignee 

kOn'sT-ne' 

kOn-He-iie' 

kSn-se-ue' 

kr.n'.,T-nr' 

k5n-hlii-e' 

kijn-wiii-e' 

Consignor 

k5ii-8ni'er  or 
kSn'sT-iior' 

.... 

k5n-Be-nSr' 

kSn-ae-iior' 

kun-M'iier  or 
kijii'nT-iior' 

kOn-ain'Br 

kQn-Bin'Qr 

CoNSiaXORT 

k5ii-3Ts't6-ry  or 
k5n'sTs- 

kSn'als-t&r-e 

k5u'BTa-tar-5 

kBii'aia-to-re  or 
kon-als'- 

kOn-bltt'ter-I 

kSn'ala-tCr-I 

kSn'aTs-tQr-J? 

Consols 

kon'sSlz  or  kSn-sDlz' 

hun-ft51z' 

k5u-H51z',  kuii'si51z 

kCn'sBIz,  k5n-s51z' 

kSn'HBIz 

kGii-fClz' 

CoNbUMMATE,  V. 

k5ii'dum-mat  or 

koD-sQin'- 
kQii'tSin-plat  or 

kQn-aum'mat 

kou-bum'inat 

kou-aum'mat 

k&u-Huiii'iiiat 

k5n'Biliii-at 

k5ii'fcuiii-mat 

Contemplate 

kSn-tSm'i.Iat 

kOu-tSni'plSt 

kou-t6m'plat 

kSn-tcni'jiIat 

k5ii-tPni'plat  or 

kun-t(-n/plat  or 

k5n-t3iu'- 

kOii'lem- 

kGn'tPm- 

C ON TEM PLATO R 

kQn't5m-pla''ter 

k5ii-teui'pla-tur 

kSu'tem-pla'tur 

kon-tSin'pIa-tor  or 
k5ii'tem- 

koii'tem-pla'ter 

kBn-tSiu'p)at-er 

kGu-t6m'pla-tflr 

Contents 

kSii'tSnts,  kOu-tSnts'  kr)n-tSiits' 

k5n-t6nt9' 

kon-t6iita',  kOii'tgnts 

kon-teuts',  kOi/tSut* 

1  kCn'tenta,  k5n-t5uts' 

■  kCn'tentB,  kuii-t^ute' 

Contrite 

kSn'trit 

kQii'trit 

kOn-trit',  kSn'trit 

kSn'trit 

kQji'trit 

kOn'trit 

kSn'trit 

Convenient 

k5n-vea'yfnt 

kSn-ve'ue-Snt 

k5ii-ve'ne-6nt 

kon-ven'yent 

kCn-v.-'iiT-ent 

kCn-ve'nI-Snt 

kun-ve'nT-^nt 

Conversely 

k5n'vers-iy  or 
kSu-vera'- 

kSu-vSrs'lo 

k5u-vera'ie 

kCn'verK-le  or 
kon-vers'- 

kSn-vera'lI 

kBu'vera-lt 

kQn'vera-15' 

Convivial 

k5n-vtv'T-al 

k5n-vIv'yiSl 

k5ii-vtv'e-ol 

kon-vlv'e-al  or  -yal 

k5n-vTv'i-ai 

k5n-vT'vT-ai 

ki5n-vTvT-al 

CONV 

ko'iij?  or  kuu7 

kui/iie 

ko'ne 

kHn'e  or  ko'ne 

ko'iiT 

k5'nT^ 

kc/nj 

CouI'ER 

k  Sop's  r 

koo'pur 

koop'er 

koop'er  or  koop'er 

koop'er 

ko(/per 

kooj/er 

Copaiba 

kS-pa'b4 

k4-pa'bi 

ko-pe'ba 

ko-pa'ba 

ko-pa'bS 

k5p-i'b4 

Copal 

ko'pil 

ko'p«l 

ko'pal 

ko'pai  or  ko  i.ai' 

ko-pai' 

ko-pdl' 

CORUIAL 

kSr'jf/l,  korJ'yal 

kSr'jisi 

kor'de-al 

kCr.l'yal,  kor'de-al 

k5r'.lT-ai 

k5r'.lT-ai 

k8r'dT-al 

Corollary 

k5r'51-la-r>- 

k5r'o-lSr-o 

k5r'QI-lrtr-5 

kBr'ol-la-re,  ko-roK- 

krjr'51-ler-T 

k5'ir.l-ia-rT 

kGWGl-ia-rjr-,  ki5-r5l'- 

Coronal,  a. 

kOr'o-ii'/l  or  kS-ro'- 

kor-o'uSl 

k5r'fi-ual 

ko-ro'ual  or  kGr'o- 

k5r'5-iiai  or  k5-ro'- 

kB-ro'uai 

k5-io'ual  or  kSr'ti- 

Corse 

kors  or  kors 

kors 

kors 

kors  or  kSra 

k5ra 

kGrs 

kSrs 

Coterie 

kS'te-re' 

ko-tur-re' 

k5t'gr-e' 

ko-te-re' 

ko'ter-e 

kiytg-re 

ko'ter-T 

Cotillon 

kS'te'yoN',  kS't^l'- 

ko-tll-youg' 

kfi-tTKyfiN 

ko-tll'yun 
k5t-e-led'o-iui3 

ko-tll'vun 

k5-tel-vi5M 

ko-tel-y3N 

"COTVLEDONOUS 

k5t/i-16d'un-ua 

k5t'e-lgd'6-nua 

kotl-le'do-iiua 

kot-il-e'd5n-U9 

kot-Tl-e'dnn-tia 

Counterpoise,  v.  t. 

koun'ter-poiz' 

koun-tur-poiz' 

koim'ter-poiz 

kouu-ter-poiz' 

koini'ter-i)oiz 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun'ter-poiz 

Countersign,  v.  t. 

koun'ter-sin' 

koun-tQr-am' 

kBun'ter-siu 

koun-ter-siii' 

koun'ter-siii 

koiui-ter-fcin' 

koun-ter-sin' 

Countersink,  v.  t. 

koun'ter-sink' 

koun-ter-sTnk' 

koun'ter-sTiik 

koini-ter-sTnk' 

koun-ter-sTnk' 

Courier 

koo'ri-er 

koo-rer' 

ko6r'e-er 

koo'rer 

kiKJr'T-er 

koo're-er 

k65rT-er 

Courteous 

kQr'te-us 

kur'tshe-uB 

ko'Qrt-yua 

kQr'fe-us,  kort'yua 

kert'yua 

kort'e-U8 

kort'6-u8 

Courtesan 

kQr'te-z5n 

kur-te-z3u' 

kiSr-te-z5!i' 

kflr-te-zan' 

ker'tS-zan 

k3rt'e-zan 

kort'?-zan 

Crocodile 

kr5k'S-dU 

krOk'o-dil 

krSk'ki^-dil 

krSk'o-dil  or  -dTl 

krQk'o-dll 

kr5'ko-diI 

kr5k'u-dil 

Crystalline 

krTs't<7l-lin  or  -ITn 

krla'tiSl-Iin  or  -ITu 

krls'tf/l-llu 

krls'tiil-llii  or  -ITn 

kriB'tai-IIn 

kna'tai-iu 

kris'tal-lin              • 

Cuirass 

kwe-rAs'  or  kwe'rSs 

kwe-rSs' 

kwe'rSs 

kwe-ras'  or  kwe'rSs 

kwT-ras' 

kwT-ras' 

kwT-ras' 

Curvet,  n. 

kflr'vSt  or  kur-v6t' 

kur-vSt' 

kQr'vSt 

kQr'vet  or  kur-vet' 

ker'vSt 

ker-v5t' 

kQr-v6t' 

Cymose 

el'mo^ 

8t-nios' 

si-mos' 

ai'iiioz 

sim'oa 

si'moa 

Cynosure 

Bi'nS-shur  or  sTn'ft- 

aTn'o-ahiir  or  ai'no- 

Bi'nfi-zli'oor 

ei'no-sur  or  sTn'u- 

si'iio-zli5or 

ein'5-zboor 

ein'Q-sur 

Dahlia 

diil'ya  or  dal'ya 

daas-& 

da'le-i 

da'lT-a 

da'ii-a 

dalT-a 

Daunt 

diiiit 

dant 

daut 

dant 

dant 

dant 

dant 

Deaf 

d6f  or  def 

dSf 

dSf 

dgf 

m 

dSf 

dSf 

Decanal 

d?k'a-nal 

d6k'4-nal 

dSk'a-nal  or  de-ka'- 

dek'S-nSl 

de'kan-ai 

dek'An-ai 

Decantation 

de'kSn-ta'shQn 

d5k-5u-ta'ahQn 

de'kSu-ta'abnu 

dSk-au-ta'sbuu 

de'kaii-ta'Hliun 

de-kant-a'8b5n 

de-kSnt-a'phun 

Declinatory 

de-klin'i-to-rj  or 

de-klTu'- 
d^-ko^rus,  dgk'fi-ras 

dS-klln'a-t&r-e 

de-kli'ii4-tur-e 

de-klln'a-to-re 

de-kliii'a-ter-I 

de-kliii'a-tSr-I 

dS-klin'a-lQr-y 

Decorous 

de-ko'ius 

d^-ko'riis 

de-ko'rus,  dSk'o-rua 

dg-ko'rKs 

de-ko'iua 

d5-ko'rijs,de'ku-riia 

Defile,  n. 

dPAll'  or  de'fll 

de-fil' 

de'ttl 

de-m' 

d?-)il'ord?'m 

de-fTl' 

d5-lil' 

Deflagrable 

de-fla'gr4-b'l,  dSf  la- 

de-fla'gra-bl 

dei'14-f?rii-bl 

de-fla'gra-bl,  d6f'la- 

dSf'ia-gr5-bl 

de-fla'gra-bl 

d5-Ha'gra-bel 

Deleble 

dSl'e-b'l  or  de'lt-b'l 

de'le-bl 

dSl'e-bl 

del'e-bl 

dele-bl 

del'e-bel 

Demolition 

dSm'ft-lTsh'un 

dSm-o-lIsIiTm 

d6m'5-lTah'un 

d6m-o-lTsh'uii 

dgni'O-IIsb'un 

de-mo-lT'shuii 

dgm-a-li'shrm 

Demoniacal 

dSmo-ni'a-kal 

dgm-o-iii'S-kai 

d6m/()-iiI'a-k/7l 

dem-o-iii'a-kal 

d?in-o-n7'5-k5l 

de-ino-iii'ak-5I 

de-mo-ni'a.kal 

Demonoloqy 

de'niQn-5l'6-iJ  or 
dSm'Sn- 

d8m-o-n51'o-je 

dSm'5u-51'a-i§ 

de-mon-51'o-je  or 
dSm-on- 

de'm5ii-ol'o-jl 

de-mon-51'o-jT 

de-miiii-51'ii-jj^ 

Demonstrate 

dSm'5n-atrat  or 
de-mon'- 

de-m5n'8trat 

de-m5n'strat 

de-m5n'strat 

de-ni5n'strat  or 
d?in'Cn- 

de-mon'strat 

dS-m5n'strat  or 
dgm'un- 

Demohsthatoe 

dSm'5u-stra'ter 

dSm-mSn-atra'tQr 

dSm'iiu-stra  tur 

dSra'on-stra-tor  or 

de-ni5ii'- 
dSu-u-da'sbun 

dSiu'Qn-stra'ter 

dE'm5n-strat-er 

dSm'iiu-itrat-flr 

Denudation 

dSn'S-da'ahQii  or 

de'nu- 
dSp'S-ztyh'un,  de'pfi 

dSn-nu-da'shiin 

dSn'u-da'ahQn 

dSn'ii-da'shun 

de-nud-a'sbou 

de-nud-a'sliun 

Deposition 

-  dSp-po-zTsh'Gn 

de'pS-zTab'Qn 

d6p-o-zTsh'uQ 

de'po-zTsh'un 

de-po- zT'shOu 

de-pSz-i'sUun 

Depot 

de'po  ;  F.  da-po' 

da-po' 

de-po' 

de-p<V 

d?-po' 

dSp'o 

Desiccate 

dSs'Tk-kat,  de-sTk'- 

de-alk'kat" 

dS-sTk'kat 

de-alk'kat 

d63'Ik-kat 

de-alk'at 

dg-elk'kat 

Design,  v. 

de-zin'  or  de-ain' 

de-aln' 

d$-sin' 

de-ain'  or  de-zin' 

d?-ziu'  or  dS-sin' 

d5-sin'  or  d6-zln' 

d6-z!n' 

Desist 

de-zTst'  or  de-stst' 

de-stst' 

df-sTst' 

de-sTst' 

d6-sT8t' 

de-stat' 

dS-zTat' 

Detail,  n. 

de'tal  or  de-tal' 

de-tal' 

de'tai 

de-tal'  or  de'tal 

de'tal 

de-tal' 

dS-tal'  or  de'tal 

Detestation 

dSt'Sa-ta'shfin  or 

de'tgs- 
d6t'T-nu 

d6t-68-ta'8btin 

de'tSs-ta'ahun 

d6t-ee-ta'shuu 

de'tgb-ta'aliuu 

de-t6at-a's]i5n 

de-tSs-ta'sLuu 

Detinue 

de-tTn'u 

d6t'e-nii 

dSt'e-nu  or  de-ttn'ii 

d5t'T-nu 

dg'tT-nu 

dStT-nu 

Devastate 

dSv'aa-tat 

de-vfis'tat 

de-vas'tat 

de-vis'tat  or  dSv'aa- 

dSv'as-tat 

d^vas-tat 

d6v'as-tat 

Diuresis 

dt-5r'g-sla 

dl-Sr'e-sTa 

dt-Sr'e-sTs 

di-5r'e-sTs 

di-e'rg-sla 

di-e'rg-aTa  or  di-€'- 

di-e'r5-si8 

Di  ALL  AGE,  n.  {Min.\ 

1  di'.7l-Uj 

dt-iil'la-j5 

di-filla-je 

di'ai-laj 

dl'ai-aj  or  di-ai'ia-je 

di'al-laj  or  di-Sllft-je 

Diamond 

di'4-mund  or 

dl'S-miiud 

di'a-miind,  coU. 

di'a-mond  or 

di'a-muud 

di'a-mijud 

di'a-miind 

di'mQnd 

di'iiiilnd 

di'mond 

Diatribe 

di'a-trib 

dl'i-tri'be 

dl'a-trib,  di-St're-be 

di'a-trIb 

di'a-trIb 

dl'a-trib 

Dilate 

dT-lat'  or  dt-lat' 

de-Iat'  ' 

di-lat' 

de-lat'  or  di-lat' 

di-lat' 

di-lat' 

di-lat' 
dtmTs-sQr-y 

DlMlSSOBT 

dTm'Ts-sS-rj? 

dim'Ta-sur-re 

dlm'Ts-sur-e 

dTm'ia-ao-re 

dTmTs-ser-t 

dT-mTa'65-rT 

Diocesan 

dt-Ss'e-san,  dl'o-se'- 

di-os'ae-san 

di-5s'e-Z(m 

dl-5s'e-s5n,  -o-se'san 

dl-5s'e-san 

di-5s'Ss-5ii,  dT'i>-ses- 

di-5s'g-8an 

Diphthong 

dif'thSng  or  dTp'- 

dTp'th5ng 

dtp'thSng 

dTp'th5ng 

dip'thSug 

dTf'th5ng  or  dlp'- 

dTf'th5ng 
dts-a'bel 

Disable,  v.  t. 

dls-a'b'l 

diz-a'bl 

dTz-aljl 

diz-a'bl 

dTs-a'bl 

dT&-a'bl 

Discount,  v. 

dia'kount/  or 

dta-kount' 

dts-krSp'aus 

dla-kouut' 

dia-kount' 

dis-kount' 

dis-kount',  P..  dTs'- 

dIa-kount' 

dta-kouut' 

Discrepance 

dls'kre-pSna 

dls'kre-poiis 

dTaTtre-pSiis 

dTs-kr5p'aiis  or 

dTs'kr5p-ans  or 

dTs-kr5p'iu3 

dTs'kr?p- 

dla-kr^p'- 

Disdain,  n.  &  v. 

dta-dan'  or  dTz- 

dTz-dan' 

diz-dan' 

diz-dan' 

dTs-dan' 

dTs-daii' 

dTs-dan' 

Disgrace,  n.  &  v. 

dTa-gras' 

dlz-Eraa' 

dlz-graB' 

dlz-gras' 

dta-gras' 

dla-gras' 

dis-gras' 
dTs-pn'ta-b?l,dI.'pu- 

Disputable 

dts'pu-ti-b'l 

dTe'pu-ta-bl,  dls-pu' 

-  dts'pfi-ta-bl 

dTs'pu-ta-bl 

dis'pu-ta-bl 

dTa-piit'a-bl 

Dissyllable 

dTa-all'li-b'l  or 
dTs'sTl'- 

dla'alld5-bl 

dls-sTl'li-bl 

dla-silla-bl,  dis'sTl- 

dT8-8tl'ia-bl 

dls'sll-ia-bl 

dis-sllla-bel 

Diverse,  a. 

di'vers  or  dt-vere' 

di'vSra 

di'vera 

di'vers 

dt-vers'  or  di'vera 

di-vers'  or  di'vera 

di-vers'  or  di'vera 

Docile 

dOs'Tl  or  do'sTl 

dSa'sTl 

dSa'sTl 

d5s'il 

dos'tl  or  do'sll 

do'sil  or  d5'sil 

do'sil  or  dosll 

Drama 

dra'iiii  or  dra'mi 

dra'nia  or  drSm'mS 

drSin'i 

dra'nid  or  drSra'i 

driim'S 

drii'mS 

dra'ma 

Dulia 

dfi-Ii'a 

du'Ie-S 

du'15-a 

dG'le-a 

du-li'a 

du1T-a 

dulT-a 

Dynasty 

di'n/7s-t^?  or  dtn'ac- 

di'nXs-te  or  dln'Ss- 

dln'ffs-te 

di'nas-te  or  din'as- 

dtu'Sa-tT 

dTn'5s-tT 

din'as-ty 

DlSPKPar 

dl8-p6p'8y 

dls'pSp-ee 

dIs-pSp'fiS 

dXa'pep-se,  dia-pSp'- 

dIa-pSp'st 

dIs-p5p'sT 

dla-pgp'aj 
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Ecclesiastic 

Sk-kle'zT-asaik 

?k-kle-zh5-5s'tTk 

fk-kle'ze-Ss'tIk 

a-kle-ze-Ss'tik 

Sk-kle'zI-Ss'tIk 

ek-kle'zI-Ss'tIk 

?k-kle-zl.js'tlk 

Economic 

e'k6-ii5m'ik,  6k'5- 

6k-ko-ii5m'Tk 

ek'o-nSm'Ik 

6k-o-n5m'ik,  o-ko- 

Sk'O-uOm'Ik 

e-k5n-5m'Tk 

6k-0-nCim1k 

E'ER 

ar  or  Sr  ;  52 
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ar 

Sr 

ar 

ar 

ar_ 

Egotism 

e'go-tTz'm  0?'  ?p'o- 

e'go-tTzm 

fg'S-tIzm 

e'go-tlzm  or  5g'o- 

eg'o-tlzm 

e'gCt-Izm 

gg'u-tizm 

Egregious 

e-gre'jiSs  or  -ji-ua 

e-gre'je-us 

e-gTe'je-u8 

e.gre'ius 

e-gre'jI-U9 

e-gre'jl-iis 

g-gre'jT-us 

Either 

e'ther  or  i'tiier 

e'thur 

e'ther 

e'ther 

e'ther  or  i'tiier 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

Eleemosynary 

gl'e-ra5s'T-na-ry  or 

61'e-m5z'- 
Me'jT-ak  or  51  ?-jI' 

ei-e-mCz'e-nar-e 

ei' e-m5z'e-nar-5 

61-e-m53'e-na-ra 

51'g-m52l-uer-I 

gl-e-mos'I-uS-ri 

g-le-musln-i-rj? 

Elegiac 

ei-e-ji'Sk 

B'f-ji'Sk 

n-e-ji'ak 

?l'5-il'5k 

gl-e'jI-Sk  or  gl-E-ji' 

-     g-lg-jI'Sk 

Elephantoid 

61'e-fan-toid' 

?l'e-fan-toid 

el'e-fia'toid 

el-E-fSnt'oid 

gl-g-(Sn'toid 

Elo-vgatios 

e'15n-ga'ahun 

Si-Sng-ga'shun 

?'I5ii-ga'ehun 

el-ong-ga'sliim 

e'loug-ga'ahun 

e-lQng-ga'shQn 

e-lun-ga'shQn 

Elytron 

gl'T-trSn  or  S-lI'tr5n        .... 

[pi.  e-li'tra] 

el'e-trSn 

fl'I-trSn 

gli-tron 

g-Ii'tr5n 

Embrasure 

5m-bra'zhur 

5m-bra'zhur 

6m'bra-zur' 

gm-bra-zhjir'  or 
em-bra'zhur 

em-bra'zhoor 

gm-bra'zhur 

gm-braz'ur  or 
gm-bra-zilr' 

Empiric,  7i. 

?m-pTr1k 

em'pe-rlk  or 
6m-pTr'ik 

«m-ptrak 

eni-pTr'ik  or 
em'pe-rtk 

«m-pIrTk 

gm-pl'rlk 

gm-pirik 

Ehptbeax,  n. 

Jm'pT-re'an 

?m-pl-re'an  or 
Sm-plr'e- 

em'pe-re'an 

gm-pe-re'an  or 
eni-pTr'e-au 

gm'pi-re'Sn 

gm-pi-re'5n 

gm-plr-e'an 

Enfilade 

gn'fT-laa' 

En-fe-lad' 

uN'fe-lad' 

eu-fe-lad' 

Sn'fl-lad' 

Sn-fi-lad' 

gn'fT-lad 

Enigmatic 

enTg-mStlk,  Cn'Tg 

en-Tg-mat'Tk 

e'nljr-raSt'Tk 

e-nig-niSt'ik 

en'Ig-uiStIk 

e-iiTg-ui5t'Tk 

g-nig-mSt'Ik 

Enneagon 

6u'ne-4-g5u 

5n-ne'a-g6u 
gn'Bln-se 

en-ne'a-g5n,  Su'ne- 

6n'ng-a-g5u 

gn'iie-iX-g5il 

gn'ng-a-gBu 

Ensigncy 

fn'am-sj- 

?n'8in-Ee 

6n'sin-3e 

Su'sin-aT 

gn'siu-sj 

gn'ain-sj 

Enunciation 

e-nun'et-a'shrin  or 
-sht-a'sUQu 

e-nun-sbe-a'^liuD 

e-nuu'she-a'shun 

e-nfin-Bhe-a'shun 

e-nau'ei-a'abun  or 
-shl-a'abuu 

e-uun'fil-a'shon  or 
-ahl-a'ahOn 

g-nun-sI-a'shilD 

Entelop.  n. 

5n-v51'5p 

.     .     .' 

eu-vgl'op 

en'vgl-5p 

gn'vfl-op 

Envelope,  n. 

?n'v51-op  or 
aN've-lop' 

5n-Te-lop' 

BNv'lup 

iiug-ve-lop'  or 
6n've-lop 

en'vSl-op 

gn'vgl-op 

gn'vel-op 

Entibons 

?n-vi'r5nz  or 

Cn-ve-roiiz'or 

Sn've-runz 

en-vi'ronz  or 

Sn'vY-rSnz  or 

gn-Ti'r5nz 

gn-vi'ruuz 

?n'vT-rSiiz 

en-vl'ruu8 

6u've-r5nz 

6n-vi'r5nz 

Epicurean 

SpT-ku-re'fm  or 

-ku're-r/n 
?p'5k  or  e'p5k 

5p-e-ku-re'an 

2p'e-ku-re'an 

8p-e-ku-re'aa 

6p'i-ku-re'5u 

e'pT-ku-re'2u 

gp-I-kiS-re'4n 

Epoch 

?D'5k  or  e'p5k 

ep'uk 

Sp'ok  or  e'pSk 

e'pSk 

e'pSk 

e-pOk 

Equable 

eOtwa-b'l 

e'kwS-bl 

Sk'wa-bl 

e'kwa-bl 

5k'ivi-bl 

e'kw5-bl 

e'kwa-bfl 

Equerry 

ek'w5r-ry,  f-ktt-er'rj       .... 

?k'wer-re 

Sk'we-re,  e-kwer'e 

gk'\v5r-i 

g'kwg-rl 

g'kwgr-rf 

Ere 

ar  or  Sr  ;  52 

ar 

ar 

Sr 

ar 

ar 

fir 

Erring 

er'ring  or  6r'rTng 

gr'rlng 

er'ing 

er'ring 

gring 

SrTng 

ESCALOP 

S3-k5l'up 

6k51'iup 

.     .     .     . 

8k5l1op  or  es-k51'iir 

6s-kil'3p 

ga-kBl'15p 

gs-kBl'Bp 

Espionage 

gs'pT-o-nSj  or  -uizh 

1 

Es'pe-o-nazh 

es'pe-o-naj  or  -nazh 

gs'pe-o-uaj',  -uiizh' 

ga'pT-Bn-aj 

6a'pI-un-Ii 

Essayist 

es'sa-Tst 

ga-sa'Tst 

Ss'sS-Ist 

gs'sa-Tst  or  es-sa'ist 

ea'sa-ist 

gs'ea-Tst 

gs'aa-Ist 

Etiquette 

gtT-kgV 

gt-e-k6t' 

gt'f-kSt' 

6t-e-kgt' 

Sfl-kSt' 

gt'i-kgt 

gt'I-ket 

EURIPUS 

fi-ri'pQs 

u-ri'pus 

u're-pus 

u-ri'pus  or  u're-pus 

u-ri'pu8 

u-ri'pQs 

EVASOELICAL 

e'van-jei'I-k«l  or 

Sv'Sn- 
?gz-as'er-bat 

6v-au-j61'e-kaj 

Ev'in-jSl'i-kal 

e-van-j61'e-kal  or 

6v-an- 
egz-Ss'er-bat 

e'Can-jei'I-'kai 

e-vSn-jgl'Ik-Sl 

e-vSu-jel'Ik-al 

Exacerbate 

ggz-Ss'Sr-bat 

SRZ-ila'er-bat 

gks-Ss'er-bat 

gka-Sa'er-bat 

gks-Ss'er-bat 

Excerpt,  7i. 

gk-serpt' 

Jks-serpt' 

eks-serpt',  eks'serp 

gk-serpt' 

gk-serpt' 

gks-aerpt' 

Excretive 

5ks-kre'tTv,  gksMire 

Sks'kre-tTv 

gks-kre'tiv 

gks'kre-tiv,  eks-kre 

-  eks-kre'tlv 

gka'kre-tlv 

eks-kre'tlv 

Excretory 

?ks-kre'to-i-J  or 
6ka'kr&- 

5ks'kre-tQr-e 

eks-kre'tGr-e 

eks'kre-to-re  or 
eks-kre'- 

8kB-kre'ter-I 

gks'kre-tB-vi 

gks-kre'tQr-J 

ExEcurrvE 

Sgz-ek'u-tTv  or  eks- 

Pgz-?k'u-tTv 

fks-Sk'u-tlv 

egz-Sk'u-tlv 

ggz-gk'ii-tlv 

ggz-gk'iit-Iv 

ggz-gk'ii-tlv 

Exemplary 

^gz'Sm-pla-rJ' 

Sgz'em-piar-e 

ggz'gm-pl'(r-e 

?gz'em-pla-re 

ggz'gm-pler-i 

ggz'eni-plS-rT 

ggz-em'plar-y 

Exhalation 
1 

Sks'lia-la'shun  or 

Sgz'a- 
Sks-hal'  or  ggz-al' 

5ka-ha-la'sliUQ 

«ks'ha-la'shuD 

egz-ha-la'ehun 

gks'liS-la'sLun 

ggz-b5-la'sbDu 

ggz-ha-la'shuu) 

Exhale 

5gz-lial' 

5gz-hal' 

egz-hal' 

ggz-hal' 

ggz-ha' 

ggz-hal' 

Exhaust 

2gz-a3t' 

Sgz-liast' 

Sgz-hast' 

egz-hast' 

ggz-haat' 

ggz-bast' 

ggz-haat' 

EXHACSTIOS 

ggz-as'chtin 

6gz-lia&'chiin 

ggz-liast'yHn ; 
colioq.  -shiln 

egz-hiiat'yun 

ggz-hast'yGn 

ggz-hast'ySn 

ggz-haat'yun 

Exile,  n. 

gksi: 

gksll 

gks'n 

EksTl 

ggzll  or  gkaTl 

ggz'il ;  ohs.  ggz-il' 

ggz^ 

Exile,  v. 

gks'il 

Sg-zll' 

eks'n 

egz-il'  or  SksTl 

ggz'il  or  eke'il 

egzll ;  ohs.  egz-il' 

ggzll 

ExPLlCATn-E 

5k8'pIT-k£-tTv 

€ks'ple-ka-tTv 

eks'ple-ka'tiv 

Sks'ple-ka-tiv 

gka'pll-ka'tiv 

gka'pll-kat-iv 

gka'pll-ka-tiv 

Explicatory 

Eks'plT-kaaS-rl? 

eks'pl?-ka'tur-g 

Pks'plf-ka-to-re 

fka'plI-ka'ter-T 

gka'plI-kS-tO-rT 

gks'pli-ka-tOr-J- 

Exploratory 

Sks-plor'd-to-ry  or 
6k3-plOr'- 

5kB-pl5r'a-tur-5 

eks-plSr'a-tur-e 

eks-pl5r'a-tor-e 

gka-pIor'S-ter-l 

gks-plor'S-to-vI 

gks-pl5r'a-tflr-J- 

EXPUEQATE 

Ska'pur-gat  or 

Ska-pQr'-  ^ 
Ska'pur-ga'ter  or 

.... 

fks-pflr'gtt 

eks-pOr'gat 

eks-per'gat 

gks-per'gat 

gks-pflr'gat 

EXPUEOATOR 
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ek3-pQr'g4-tilr 

ck.s-pGr'g.vtor  or 

gka-per'gS-ter 

gka-pev'gJlt-er 

Sks-pflr'ga-tor 

eks-pQr'ga-ter 

6ks'pur-ga- 

Exsiccate 

eks'Hik-kat,  gka-sTk' 

^-sTkOiat 

Jka-sTkHitt 

eks-sik'kat 

gk-slk'kat 

gk-slk'kat 

gks-slk'kat 

Extirpate 

gka' t er-pat ,  Ska-ter'- 

5k-Ht6r'pat 

Sks-tSr'pit 

eks-ter'pat 

cka-ter'pat 

gk-sterp'at 

gks'ter-pat 

Extirpator 

Sks'ter-pa'ter  or 
Sks-ter'pu-ter 

gk-atSr'pa-tQr 

Eks-ter'pa-tur 

eka-ter'pa-tor  or 
eks'tir-pa- 

gks-ter'pa-ter 

Sk-aterp'at-er 

gks'ter-pa-tflr 

EXTRAOEDINARy 

£ka-trSrMT-nii-iH?  or 
ekytr4-8r'- 

eks-trSr'de-uSr-© 

tks-tror'ae-nar-e 

cks-tr8r'de-na-re  or 
gks-tra-8r'- 

eka-trSr'dl-ner-I  or 
eka'tri-Br'- 

gks-trS-or'dlu-irl 

gks-tr4-or'dI.i-:i-r5- 

Exude 

Sks-iid'  or  6gz-ud' 

gk-sud' 

Sks-sud' 

eks-ud' 

eka-ud' 

eks-ud' 

ggz-Iid' 

Exultation 

eks/ul-ta'-shiin,  ggz'- 

eks-ul-ta'shCin 

ggz'ul-ta'ehuu 

pgz-ul-ta'ehmj 

egzTiI-ta'abua 

eka-Qlt-a'ahon 

ggz-ai-tii'shan 

Eyrie  ot  Eyry 

a'rj  or  e'rj 

a're 

e'rS 

ar'e 

e'rl  or  a'rl 

i'rl 

i'rl 

Facial 

fa'slK/I 

fa'ahVl 

fa'slial 

fa'sliI-Sl 

fS'shi-ia 

fa'sI-iU  or  fa'aliT-M 

Falchiok 

fal'chQn 

fai'shun 

Jal'chun 

f  al'chun  or  -shun 

fal'aliQu 

fal'aliSn 

fal'shuu 

Fallen 

fal''n 

falll 

Jal'bi 

fKl'n 

fal'en 

fal'en 

Familiarity 

fa-mil'yarT-ty  or 
-T-ar'T-tj? 

fa-mll-ye-ar'e-to 

fa-mIl'S-Sr'i--to 

fa-mil-ye-5r'e-te 

fS-mll'I-Sr'I-tl 

fS-mTl'I-5'rT-tI 

f4-mIl-I-Sr'Ity 

Febrile 

fe'brll  or  ffib'rTl 

fFl/ril 

fSb'rll 

fe'bril  or  fSb'ril 

feb'rll 

fe'brn 

fe'brU 

Feoff 

m 

fef 

f5f 

tit 

fgf 

fgf 

fef 

Feoffee 

t6f-fe' 

fff'fe 

ISf-fe' 

tM'fe  or  tSl-lc/ 

fgf-te' 

fgf'fe 

fef'fe 

Ferrule 

fCr'rTl  or  -ml 

fgr'iTI 

Jfr'rool 

fSr'ril  or  fcr'rul 

fgr'rool 

fg'nil 

fgr'rul 

Fertilr 

fer'tTlor-tn 

fer'tn 

Icr'tll 

fer'til 

fer'til  or  -til 

fer'til  or  -til 

fer'til  or  -til 

Ferule 

ffr'Tl  or -ul 
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«r'ul 

fer'ul 

fg'rHl 

fgr'ul 

Fetichism 

fe'tTsh-Iz'm,  fStOfsh- 

fe'tTsh-izm 

fiit/e-shTzm 

fe'tlsh-Izni 

fe'tlsh-Izni 

fo'tlab-Izm 

Fetii* 

fft'I.l  or  fe'tT.i 

fet'Td 

fSt'Id 

fSt'id 

fSt'Id  or  fe'tid 

fe'tid 

fe'tid 

FiDRINOUa 

f i'brT-nSa  or  flb'rl- 

.     .     . 

nb're-ntSs 

fl'brln-ris 

fi'brIn-59 

fi'brln-Ba 

FlELnPARE 

fPld'fftr' 

fPl'far 

fcid'fari  roll.  l&. 

feld'fSr 

feld'far 

fgld'far 

feld'fSr 

Financier 

fTn'Sn-ser' 

fTii-nan-ser' 

fTii'Su-Bcr' 

fTn-an-ser' 

ft-nSn'ter 

fl-nSn'ser 

fl-nSn'aer 

FiNWHIO 

fT-no'cliT-fi 

fe-n5'ah5-5 

fIn'utch-S 

fe-mysho-o 

fI-n3'kE-5 

fl-no'kl-O 

Flaunt 

liant  or  flant 

tiiint 

tlUnt 

Hiint 

flant 

flant 
il8'rgii-tTn 

fljVut 

FLOmCNTINE 

flur'eii-ten  or  -tTn 
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fli5r'tMi-t  in  or  -tin 

flKr'gn-tIn 

flCr'fn-tiu 

Floriculture 

flo'rT-kSl'tlir  or 
flOrl-;  i:i5 

.... 

liOr'e-kult-yur 

linr'I-kill'tur 

flo'ri-kiil-tnr 

tiOr-I-kni'tur 

Florist 

flo'rTHt  or  flSrTat 

flc^rTBt 

(lo'ri.t 

mmt 

tIBr'iBt 

flBrlst 

tlBr'lBt 

Folio 

fol'yft  or  f5'IY-S 

lOle-o 

lyiJ-s 

fo'le-o  or  fSl'yo 

fo'II-5 

fSII-o 

fo'll-o 

Fokay 

Jor'i  or  f/J-ra' 
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fo-ra'  or  for'a 

fSr'S 

flS'rS 

(Br'a 

J'OREPATIIER 

lor'fii'tiiur 

for-ra'tt'itir 

for'fii-thcr 

for'fii-thor,  Jor-5:i'- 

for'fiitii-er 

for'fii-ther 

for'fii-tliSr 

Yonr.tiF.M) 

jr,r'P<l 

for'bPd 

f  or'hed  ;  mil.  f  Or'ud 

fOr'ud  or  tor'lM 

fBr'fd 

fOr'bgd  or  fur'ed 

fBr'hSd 

FoKEItUNNER 

for-rfin'ner,  for'rlin'- 

fur-ruii'iiur 

for-rlin'uBr 

for-rnn'ner 

for'rfln-ner 

for-riiu'er 

for-ruii'ner 

Fortnight 

fOrt'iiif  ;  in  U.  S. 
often  iOrt'iiTt 

fGrt'iiil 

fSrt'nit 

fOrt'iiit  or 
fort'nit 

fiSrt'nit 

fort'nit 

fOrt'nit 

Fracas 

frii'kfm;  /''.  fri'kii' 

fr.vk.V 

fra'kofi  or  fra-kii' 

frK-ka' 

fril-kii 

fri-kii' 

Franchise 

frau'cliTz  or 
frSn'oliiz 

fran'thlitz  * 

itSu'cMfz 

frJIn'chiz 

frJtn'clliz  or 
frSu'cblz 

frilu'elnz 

fritn'ehlz,  n.  &  a., 
-chiz,  V, 

Fratetinize 

f  ra't^r-niz  or  f  rSfSr- 

tr4-tei«l2 

fra-ter'iiiz 

fritfiSr-niz 

friS'tPr-niz 

frilfBr-niz 

FUATKFtNIZEB 

frafPr-ni'zSr 

.    . 

tra-tor'niz-cr 

frKt'Cr-iii'zer 

frfi'tPr-niz-er 

frilfer-niz-er 

FllONTIER 

frr,n't«r 

frBn'tsbCr,  frOnt'yer 

frnii'tSr 

fron'tfr 

frBn'ler 

frBn'ter 

frBn'ter 

Fuchsia 

f  u'ttbT-4  or  f  u'Bb& 

■    ■    • 

fvl'Hll«-& 

fn'.lic-ll 

fu'iiliI-5 

fn'abl-ii,  fCok'sI-i 

fuk'sl-a,  nru.  fu'abt- 
fuz'Il 

P'UHIL,  n. 

fu'zTl 

fu-zE' 

fn'zll 

fu'zil  or  fu-ze' 

fn'zii 

fu'zil 

FUTILB 

lu'tn 

lu'tH 

lu'tll 

fu'til 

fu'ta  or  -til 

fu'til 

lu'til 
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Gadoid 
Gaelic 
Gainsay 
Gallant,  7i. ;  a., 

polite. 
Gallate 

Gallic,  n.,/r.  galls 
Gallows 
Galochb 
Gantlet 
Gape 
Garden 
Garkote 
Gaseous 
Gaunt 

Gauntlet,  glove 
Gavelkind 
Gavot 
Gazon 

GENEALOGir 

Gbntihsm 

Geyser 

Giraffe 

Girandole 

Glacieu 

Glacis 

Glucose 

Gnomic 

GouoB,  n.  &  V. 

Gourd 

Gratulatory 

Grease,  v.  t. 

Gymnasium 

Haoiooraphy 
Halbekd 
Hale,  ?■.  f. 
Halfpenny 

Halibut 

Handkerchief 

Handsome 

Harem 

Hatchel 

Haunch 

Haunt 

Hawse 

Heathen 

Heather 

Hfxatomb 

Hegira 

Helix 

Hellenic 

Helot 

Hemistich 

Hepatite 

Hepatize 

Herb 

Hereinto 

Hereslarch 

Heroism 

Heterochromous 

Hibernate 

Hiccough 

Hideous 

Hieroolyphist 

HiEROPHANT 

Hilarity 

Hindoo 

Holla 

Hollo,  interj.  ct  n. 

Hollo,  v.  i. 

Hollow,  c,  hollo 

Holm 

Homochromous 

Homogeneous 

Homoousian 

Hook 

Hoop 

Horologe 

Hostage 

Hostel 

Hostelry 

Hostile 

Hostler 

Housewife,  ?;.,  1 

Housewifery 

Humble 

Humor 

Hybrid 

Hydatid 

Hyemal 

Hygiene 

Hylotheism 

Hypallage 

Hypochondria 

Hypodermic 

Hypogastrio 

Hypostasis 

Hypotenuse 

Hypothecate 

Hypothesis 

Hypothetic 

Hyssop 

Ideooraphio 

Idocrase 

Ignominious 

I«3CIAHA 


WEBSTER. 

pji'doid 

^aii'aa'  or  gan'ea' 

gSl'lIk 

pSl'lQs  or  -lo2 

g4-losh' 

gSut'l^t 

glip,  m  Kng.  tisu.  gap 

giirM'n 

gSr-rot/ 

g58'«-UB  ur  gSz'- 

giiut 

giiutlSt 

g5v'Sl-knni' 

g5v'5t  or  g&-vDt' 

ga-zo(iii' 

jSn'e-51'fi-J3^ 

jSn'til-Iz'in 

gi'ser  or  gi'zer 

jT-rSf 

jlr'ffti-dul 

pla'elier,  gl5s'I-er 

gla'aTs  or  gl^ses' 

glu'kos' 

uOm'Ik 

gouj  or  gooj 

gord  or  goord 

gr5t'u-lA-t?i-ry 

grez  or  grea 

jIm-iia'zt-Gm 

-zliT-Qiii 
lia'jl-Og'ri-fy 
hSl'berd 
Iial  or  hril 
Im'pSii-nj  or  hiif'- 

h51'T-bQt 

hSn'ker-chTf 

h3i/gum 

lia'r6ui 

hScli'Sl 

liiiuch 

hiiut 

liaz  or  hfts 

lie' urn 

liStii'er 

Ji5k'4-tobra  or  -t(5ra 

he-ji'ri  or  h6j'I-ri 

he'llks 

hSMSn'Tk  or  -le'nlk 

he'lSt  or  h61'5t 

h6m'I-stTk 

li6p'i-tit 

h6p'a-tTz__ 

erb  or  lierb 

her'Tn-too' 

hSr'e-Bi-ark  or 

he-rS'zY- 
lifir'6-Tz'm 
liSt'er-o-kro'mQa 
lii'ber-nat 
bTk'kup 
bld'e-ua 
lii'er-5g'lI-fVst  or 

hi^r-o-glTfist 
ht-6r'5-faat  or  IiT'er- 
lit-lSrt-tj?  or  hl- 
htn'doo 

lioKlii,  interj.  &  v. 
]i51-]o' 

hoKlo  or  li51-]o' 
h51'l5 
lioin 
ho'mo-kro'mHs 

ho'mo-je'ne-iis 

ho'mo-ou'si-on 

h66k 

hoop  or  hoop 

liSr'o-loj 

hQs'taj 

Ii5a't61 

hSs'tm-ry 

hOa'tll 

hGs'ler  or  Ss'ler 

hous'wif 

hous'wif'er-y 

hum'b*! 

bu'mer  or  u'mer 
hi'bnd  or  hTb'rTd 
Iii'da-ttd  or  htd'a- 
iii-e'mr?l 

lii'jT-en  or  hl'jea 
hi'lo-the-Tz'iu 

ht-paila-jS 

hliyo-kGn'drT-i 

hTp'o-der'mik 

htp'o-gSs'trtk 

lit-pos'ti-sTs 

lit-p5t'e-nus 

ht-poth'c-kat 

ht-pSth'e-sTs 

bi'po-thSt'ik 

IiTs'sup 

I'de-S-graf'Tk 

Td'n-kras 

T(;'iiu-mTQ'T-Qs 

I-gwa'ui 


WALKER. 


gan-sa' 
gai-laiit',  v.; 
gai-iaut',  a. 


giiKius 

giS-losb' 
gSut'lGt 

gar'dn 


giiut 

giiut'iet 

gSv'Il-kind 

gSz-oon' 

je-ne-ai'o-je 

jSu'ttl-Tziu 


glii'sTs  or  gl£-aez' 


gord  or  goord 

grStah'u-la-tur-e 

grez 


bal'burd 
}ia]  or  lial 
ha'p6n-ne 

h5iae-bQt 

li5ug'k6r-t8hTf 

hSn'sum 

hs'k'kl 

hansh 

hiint 

has 

lie'tbn 

hSk'S-toom 
Iie-ji'rS  or  h6d'je-rS 
lie'ITka 


he-mis'ttk 

grb    '    '    * 

he-re'zhe-iirk 

hSr'o-Tzm 


liTk'kiip  or  -kSf 
hid'e-us,  hTd'je-u3 


bi-Sr'o-fSnt 
hTl-ISr'e-te 

hOl-lo',  interj. 
hBl'15 

ho-mo-je'ne-u3 
hook 

Jinop 

li5r'o-15j 

liSs'taj 

ho-tei' 

ho'tSI-re 

hSs'ttl 

5a'mr 

liuz'wlf 

huz'wlf-re 

um'bl 
yu'mfir 

hi-e'mai 
he-pSl'lS-je 


hTp-o-gSs'trlk 

hi-p5a't5-sTs 

hi-p5t'e-nu3 

hTp-p5th'e-sTs  or  hl- 
hl-po-thSt'tTk 
hiz'zup  or  hi'aup 


Ig-no-min'yus 


SMART. 

gSd'oid 
ga'61-Tk 
gai/au 
gJH-laut' 

gf^ITit 

gal'Jk 

g^KlvIs 

ga-lOsh' 

giJiit'iet 

g'iirMn 

gSr- vof 

gSz'e-iiB 

gant 

giiut'lSt 

gav'5l-kind 

ga-v5t' 

gJi-ZON' 

je'ne-ai'S-j5 

]6n't§-llzm 

ge'aer 

zhe-rSf 

ztie'r5n-dul 

glSs'e-er 

glA-aes' 

glu-kos' 

iiSm'Ik 

gooj 

gord 

grSt'u-la/tur-e 

grez 

jTm-nSz'e-um  ;  coll. 

-iiSzh'yQui 
Jia'je-5g'rA-fS 
JiSKberd 
Iml 
ha'p6n-ue 

lifll'e-but 

h5ug'ker-cliTf 

liitiid'sum 

har'fira 

hScli'Sl 

hauch 

liitnt 

haz 

lie'thn 

heth'er 

liSk'a-t5m 

h6d'je-ra 

hgl'Ika 

hSl-le'uTk 

hei'ut 

hSni'e-sttk 

hSp'd^tlt 

h§p'4-tiz 

herb 

her-Tn'too 

h6r'e-3e-ark' 

h6r'?;-Tzm 

h6t'er-5k'rij-mu3 

hi'ber-iiat 

hTk'k5f 

hid'e-us 


he-15r'e-te 

hTn-doc/ 

h51'la,  n.  &  v. 

I16I-I0',  interj. 

hSl-lo' 

hSl'lS 

hSlm 

ho-m5k'ro-mu3 

ho'mij-je'ne-u3 

ho'nio-ou'ze-au 

hffok 

hoop 

hOr'o-ISj 

hSat'aj 

host'51 

host'5I-r§ 

hSa'tll 

Cs'ler 

hQz'wtf 

huz'wIf-er-S 

um'bl 

ii'mur 

hi'brTd 

hi'dd-ttd 

hi-5'mal 

hi'Io-the'Tzm 

hTp-Jll'la-j§ 
liTp'6-k5u'dre-a 

liTp'o-gSs'trTk 

hTp-5s'ta-si3 

hTp-5t'e-nus 

liTp-oth'e-kat 

hTp-5th'e-sT3 

hTp'o-th6t'ik 

hls'sHp 

i'dy-6-grSf'Tk 

i'do-kras 

tg'no-iuTu'yus 

tg'u-a'na 


WORCESTER. 

pa'doid 

gii'lik 

gan-Ha'  or  gan'sa 

gal-hint' 

gSl'lat 

giil'ik 

gSKhiH 

ga-lo»h' 

gSufhit 

gap  or  gap 

gar'dn  or  -den 

gar-rof 

gaz'e-Qs  or  ga'ze-us 

gant 

giint'let 

gSv'td-kind 

gSv'ot 

ga-zo6n' 

jSn-e-51'o-jG 

j6n'til-Tziu 

gi'aer 

je-rSf 

jTr'an-dol 

gl5s'e-er 

gia'sis  or  gla-seb' 

glu'kos 

n5ni'ik 

goiij  or  gooj 

gord  or  goord 

grJit'u-la^to-re 

grez 

jim-na'zhe-am 

lia-je-5g'ra-fe 
hal'berd  or  hSl'- 
lial  or  hal 
ha'p5n-ne,  hSp'-,  or 

liiif'- 
h51'e-but 
h5ng'ker-chTf 
hSn'suin 

lia'reni  or  liii'rem 
hSch'el  or  hiSk'kl 
hanch 
haut 
has 
he'thn 
heth'er 
li6k'a-toom 
he-jI'rA  or  hgj'e- 
he'lTks 

h611e-nik,  hel-lPn'ik 
hSI'ot 

hSm'ia-tTk,  he-mls'- 
hSp'a-tit 
h6p'a-tlz 
ei'b 

lier-Tn'too  or  -in-too' 
he-re'ze-iirk 
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galTk  or  ga'- 

gan'^a 

gSl-miit' 

gSI'tat 

gSl'IIk 

gai'ioz 

g5-15.sh' 

gSut'lgt 

gap 

gar'dn 

g5-r5t' 

ga'ze^Ua 

gftut'Iet 
giiv'61-kiiid 


je'ne-ai'O-jI 

j6n'tn-Izm 

gi'zer 

jT-rSf  or  zhT- 

jIr'5ii-dol  or  zIiTr'- 

gias'T-er,  gla'shl-er 

glii'se  or  gla'slb 

gloo'kos 

no'mlk 

gooj 

goord 

grat'u-la'ter-T 

grez 

jIm-ua'zT-um 

hagT-5g'r5-fT 
liSl'berd 
hal  or  hill 
ha'pen-ni 

hSl'T-but 

hSn'ker-diTf 

hSnd'fiuin 

Iia'r^in 

hach'd 

lianah 

hant 

haz 

]ie'th?n 

hetii'er 

h?k'a-t5m 

h6j'r5  or  he-ji'r5 

hSl'Iks 

hSl-le'nlk 

hel'ot  or  he'15t 

liSni'I-stlk 

he'pS-tit 

herb 

h£r'T-sT-ark 


hSr'o-Tzin  or  he'ro-      li5r'o-Tzm 


h6t-cr-o-kro'mua 
hi'ber-uat 
htk'kup  or  -kSf 
hid'e-us 
hi-e-rCg'le-fist 

]iI-5r'o-fSnt,  hi'e-ro- 

hMSr'e-te 

hin-dm/ 

h51-la',  int.y  v.  &  11. 

hol-lo' 

hol-Io' 

hSl'lo  or  h51-lo' 

holm 

ho-ni6k'ro-mus  or 

hQiu-o-kro'mua 
ho-mo-je'ne-us 
ho-mo-ou'shau 
h&ok 

hoop  or  hdop 
h5r'o-lQj 
hSst'aj 
ho-t51' 

ho'tel-re  or  hos'- 
liCs'til 
Osier 

hQz'wTf  or  hous'wif 
huz'wTf-re  or 

houa'wif-re 
hum'bl  or  um'bl 
yu'mor  or  hu'mor 
hi'brid  or  hib'rid 
hi'da-tTd  or  hid'a- 
hl-e'mal  or  hi'e- 
hi'je-en  or  hi'jen 
hi-15th'e-Tzm  or 

hi-lo-the'- 
he-pSlla-je 
hTp-o-k5u'dre-a 
hip-o-der'mik 
hTp-o-gSs'trik 
hi-p5s'ta-sT3 
hi-pot'e-nus 
hi-p5tli'e-kat 
hi-poth'e-sTs 
hl-po-thSfik 
hiz'zop  or  Ins'sop 
i-<le-o-grSf'ik 
Td'o-kraz 
ig-no-min'e-us 
i-gwa'oa 


I  te  t'?r-o-kro'mu3 

hi'ber-uat 

hlk'up 

IiTdT-us 

hi'er-5-glTf'Tet 

hi'er-5-fSnt 

hl-iar^-tl 

hin-doo' 

h51'5,  n. 

hol'lo 

hOl'lo 

holm  or  hom 
ho'mo-kru'uiua 

ho'mo-je'ne-u3 

ho'mo-oo'zT-Sn 

h66k 

hoop 

li5r'5-15j 

Jii5s'tai 

hQs'tgi 

h5s'tgl-rl 

hSs'til 

Oa'ler 

lious'wif 

hous'wif- er-I 

hum'bl 

hii'mer 

hi'brTd 

hi'da-tTd 

lii-e'mai 

hi'jen  or  hi'jT-Gu 

hi'lo-the'Iziu 

hi-pai'lS-je 

hTp'o-k5n'drT-a 

hl'po-der'inik 

hi'po-gSa'trTk 

hi-p5s'ta-sTs 

hi-p5t'5-nus 

hi-p5th'?-kat 

hi-pQth'S-sTa 

la'po-thetlk 

hTa'sup 

id'e-o-praf'Tk 

Td'o-kras 

Tg'no-iiiTn'i-U3 

Tg-wi'uS 


gad'oid 

gulTk 

gait'aa 

gSi'iant  or  gai-iam' 

gSIIat 
galTk 
gSl'Ioz 
g5-I58h' 

gSnt^et 

gap 

gar'dn 

ga-r5t' 

ga'ze-u8 

Kiint 

g^nt'lSt 

ga'vSl-klnd 

ga-v5t' 

gS-zoon' 

je-ne-21'B-jT 

gi'zer 

jT-raf 

jT'ran-dol 

glS'shT-er 

gla'flTa 

glu-kos' 

iiom'Tk 

gouj  _ 

gord  or  goord 

grat'u-ia-to-rl 

grez  or  gres 

jIiu-ua'zT-uni 

ha-jT-5g'ra-Ii 
hal'berd 
hal  or  li^l 
ha'p5n-nl 

hS'lT-but 

hand'ker-chef 

hand'aum 

ha'rSm 

hach'Sl 

hi^nBh 

h|^nt 

h0s 

he'tbSn 

liSth'er 

h6'ka-t5m 

h5jT-rS 

he'lTka 

h?l-15ii'rk 

he'15t 

hS'mT-sttk 

he'p5t-it 

he'p5t-iz 

herb  or  erb 

her-Tn'too 

hg-re'eT-ark 

h6'ro-Tzm 

h6-t5-r5k  'ro-mus 

hi-ber'nat 

hTk'Qp 

hid'e-uB 

lii'er-S-glif-Tst 

]ii'er-5-fant,  hi-er'- 
hT-ia'rl-ti 
hin-doo'  or  hTn'do 


gSd'oid 

gallk 

gan'fca 

gai'l&nt  or  g&l-l&Df 

gSllat 
gSl'ITk 
g&I'loz 
Ki-I5flh' 

gantast 

Rap 
gard'n 

g.'ir-rOf 

ga'z£-u8 

Kant 

gaiit'I?t 

ga'wl-kiud 

gd-vSt' 

giiz-5N' 

jS-iig-ai'u-jj? 

j6n'tri-Izm 

gIz'Sr 

jT-raf 

jTr'An-dol 

glSs'I-er 

gJa'als 

glH'k5a 

no'mlk 

gouj 

goord 

grat'u-la-tfir-J^ 

grez 

jTm-nazT-um 

hSg-T-5g'ri-fJ 
hal'berd 
hal 
ha'pen-ni? 

liSlt-but 

liaud'ker-chlf 

han'sum. 

ha'rSm 

hSch'el 

hansh 

liatit 

has 

Iie'tiif-n 

hdtii'er 

h?k'a-toom 

h5j'T-ra 

he'ltks 

li51-leu'ik 

hgl'ut 

hgm'T-stTk 

he'pa-tit 

he'pSt-iz 

herb 

her-Tn'too 

h£-re 'fit-ark 

her'o-Tzra 

het-er-u-kro'mBs 

hl-bern'at 

hTk'kGp 

hTd'6-iis 

hi'Sr-ii-glTf-Tst 

hi'er-u-fant 

hT-iar^-ty 

liTn-doo' 


hOl'ia,?'.,  hol-ia',  int.  h51-la',  tn?.,  h511i,V. 
h51-lo',  n. 

hSllo 

h5I'lo 

liolm 

h5m-5k'rQ-mQ8 

hSm-u-jen'S-Ha 

hCm-o-H'si-in 

hd5k 

hoop 

li5r'u-15j 

h5st'Ti 

hSs'ta 

hi5s'tei-ry 

lios'tll 

li5s'Ier 

hous'wif  or  hiiz'zTf 

hous'wif-er-y  or 

huz'zTf-rJ 
hum'bgl 

hu'mfir  or  u'mOr 
hi'brTd 
hi'da-tid 
hi'etn-al 
hi'ji-en 
hi-lQ-theTzm 

ht-p51'14-ie 

lii-pu-kSu'drT-a 

hi-pu-der'uiTk 

hi-pQ-gSs'trtk 

hi-p5s'ta-sT3 

hi-pot'5-nus 

hi-p5th'5-kat 

hi-puth'g-sTs 

hi-pu-thet'Tk 

his'aup 

Td-5.Q.gr2fTfc 

i'dii-kraz 

Tg-nu-mTnT-ua 

Tg-wan'a 


hfil'lo 

hol'lo 

hol'lo 

holm  or  lioni 

ho-m5k'rQiii-u3 

lio-mo-je'ne-ua 

ho-mo-ou'sT-Su 

hook 

hoop 

hor'5-l!5j 

host'aj 

hoa't?! 

hos't51-ri 

hos'^til 

os'Ier 

hous'wif  or  huz'ztf 

lious'wif-rT  or 

huz'zTf-ri 
hum'bl 

hii'mer  or  u'mer 
hi'brTd  or  hlb'rld 
JiTd'a-tTd 
hi-Sm'51 
hi'jT-en 
hi-lo-thetziu 

hi-p51'ia-je 

hi-po-kSn'drl-S 

hi-jio-der'niTk 

lii-po-gSs'trTk 

hi-p5s'ta-sTa 

hi-p5t'e-nus 

hi-p5th'g-kat 

hi-pSth'^-ata 

hi-jio-thgt'Tk 

htft'sSp 

id'e-o-grSf'Tk 

i'do-kras 

Tg-no-niT'nT-us 

Tg-wa'na 
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IlXUSTTUTE,  r. 

n-lQs'trat 

Tl-lGs'trat 

Tl-lus'trSt 

iMQs'trat 

TMus'trat 

Tl-lus'trat 

Tl-lua'trat,  Tl'lOe-trat 

Illustrator 

Il-lus'tra-ter 

Tl-lus'tra-tur 

il-lua'tra-tor 

Tl'lus-tra'ter 

Tl-lus'trat-er 

Tl-Ius'tra-tQr 

Imagery 

Tm'be-sll  or  -sel 

Tm'mTd-j5r-re 

Tm'4-Jer-S 

Tm'a-jer-e,  tm'aj-re     Tm'ii-jer-T,  Im'aj-r 

Tui'aj-e-rT 

Tm  ^j-er-J 

Imbecile,  a. 

Tiii-bgs'sTI,  -be-sel' 

Tm' be-sel' 

im-bSs'Il,  Tm-be-sel'    Tm'bg-sel 

Tin'be-sel 

Tm'b£-eel 

IsiPOaTASCE 

Tm-p8r'taua 

im-pGr'tSns,  -por'- 

Tm-pSr'tans 

iin-por'tans 

Tm-port'Sns 

Tm-pSrt'Sns 

Tm-port'ans 

Impeecatory 

Tm'pre-ka-to-ry 

Tm'pre-ka-tur-e 

Tm'pre-ka'tur-S 

Tm'pre-ka-to-re 

Tm'prg-ka'ter-T 

Tm'pre-kat-o-rT 

Tm-Dr5-kat'flr-5 

iMPr.OVlSE 

Tm/pr6-viz' 

im'pro-vez' 

Tm-pro-vez' 

Tm'pro-vez' 

Tm-pro-vez',-pro-vi6'  Trn'orQ-vez  or  -viz 

Incendiary 

Tn-s6n'dt-S-rJ 

Tii-sen'de-5-re  or  -je-  Tn-s^ndVr-e 

iii-s5ii'de-a-re 

Tn-sen'dT-5-rT 

Tn-sen'dT-S-rT 

Tn-66n'dT-ar-J 

Tn-sSn'sfir-J 

Tn'ko-a-tTv 

Incensory 

Tn-s6n'so-ry 

iii'tign-sur-e 

In'sSn-sur-e 

Tu'sen-so-re,  in-sen 

'.        .... 

Tn-sSn'so-rT 

Inchoattvb 

Tn-ko'a-tTv 

in-ko'5-tTv 

Tn'kd-a'tiv 

iu-ko'a-tiv 

Tn'ko-a'tTv 

Tn'ko-at-Tv 

Incisor 

in-sl'zer 

Tn-8i's5r 

Tu-sr's5r 

iu-si'sor 

Tn-si'zer 

lu-aiz'er 

Tn-aiz'Qr 

Incisure 

Tn-sTzh'ur 

lu-sizh'ur 

Tu-sizh''oor 

iu-sTzh'ur 

Tu-sTzh'6or 

Tn-ai'zhur 

Tn-sT'zliur 

Inclinatory 

Tii-kliii'a-to-ry 

iii-kliii''a-tiir-e 

Tn-kli'na-tur-8 

iu-klTu'a-to-re 

Tu-klln'S-to-rT 

lu-klin'a-tflr-y 
Tu-k5u'dit 

Incondite 

Iu'k5n-dlt  or 

In'k5n-dit 

Tn-k3u'dTt 

Tu'kou-dit,  in-kon'dit      .... 

Tn'k6n-dit 

in-k5uMTt 

Increase,  n. 

Tn'kres  or  Tn-kres' 

Tn'kres 

Tn'kres 

Tn'kres  or  in-kres' 

Tn'kres 

Tn'kres 

Tn'kres 

INDEC0R0D3 

In'de-ko'rua  or 

Iii-de-ko'riis  or 

Tn'de-ko'ruB 

Tn-de-ko'rus  or 

tn'de-ko'rus 

Tn-de-ko'rus  or 

Tu-de-kor'us  or 

Tn-dek'o-rua 

-d?k'o-ru8 

-d6k'o-rua 

-dek'6-rris 

-dek'Qr-ua 

Indian 

InMiHin  07- 
Tnd'yan 

Tn'de-3n,  -je-Sn,  or 
ind'yao 

Tnd'yan 

ind'yan 

in'dT-an 

Tu'dT-Sn 

Tn'dT-an 

Indicatory 

Tn'di-ka-t6-rj? 

Tii'd^-ka'tur-? 

Tn'de-ka-to-re 

Tn'dT-kaaer-T 

Tn'dT-k5-t5-rT 

Tn-dTk'a-tQr-J 

Indisputable 

In-dls'pu-ta-b'l 

Tn-dis'pii-tS-bl  or 
-dis-pu'ta-bl 

Iii-dTs'pu-ta-bl 

Tu-dTs'pu-ta-bl 

Tn-dls'pu-ti-bl 

Tn-dla'put-S-bl 

in-dle-pufa-bel 

Infantile 

Tn'fan-tn  or  -til 

Tn'fSii-tn 

Tn'ffrn-tTl 

lu'fan-tn  or  -til 

Tii'f3n-tn 

Tn'fSnt-Tl 

Tn'fan-til 

Infantine 

tn'fon-tiu  or  -tin 

Tii'fSn-tm 

Tii'f(7n-tTn 

Tn'fan-tiu  or  -tin 

in'i3n-thi 

Tn'iant-In 

Tn'Mn-tin 

Inferable 

Tn-fer'a-b'l  or -f6r'- 

[Tn-f6r'ra-bl] 

Tn-fgr'a-bl 

m-fSr'a-bl 

Tn-fer'S-bl 

Tn-fer'iS-b'l 

Tn-fer'i-bel 

iNFUNDrBDUPOEM 

Tn'fun-dib'u- 

Tu'fiin-dib'u- 

Tn-fuu-dTb'u- 

Tn-fun'dT-bu'- 

Tn-fun-dTb'u- 

Tn-fun-dTb'u- 

lT-f6rm 

le-f6rm' 

le-form 

lT-f5rm 

IT-fSrm 

IT-form 

Ingenious 

Tn-jeii'yu8 

Tn-je'ne-ua 

Tn-je'ue-ua 

in-jen'yu8,  -je'ne-UE 

Tn-je'nT-us 

Tn-je'nT-ua 

Tn-je'uT-fia 

Ingrain,  n. 

Tn'gran' 

Tn-gran' 

Tu'grau  or  iu-grau' 

Tii-gran' 

Tn-gran' 

Ingratb,  a. 

Tn'grat' 

Tn-grat' 

Tii'grat 

Tn-^at'  or  In'grat 
in-im'e-kal,  -e-nii'- 

Tn-grat' 

in'grat 

In'grat  or  Tn-grat' 

Inimical 

In-Tm'T-kal 

Tn-Tm'e-k5I,  -B-mi'- 

Tn'e-uii'kfil 

Tn-Tm'T-kal 

Tn-Tm'Tk-51 

Tn-TmTk-al 

Inlay,  n. 

Tn'Ia' 

Tn'la 

Tn'Ia  or  Tn-la' 

Tu'la 

Tn-la' 

Tn-la' 

Innate,  a. 

Tii'nat  or  Tn-nat' 

Tn-nat' 

in-nat' 

Tn-nat' 

Tu'uat 

Tn-nat' 

Tn'nat 

Inscience 

Tn'shiens 

Tn'se-gns 

Tn-si'ens 

. 

Tn'sT-gns 

Tn'sT-^ns 

Insition 

Tn-alsli'un,  -sTzh'- 

Tn-sTsh'iin 

Tn-sTsh'un 

iu-sTzh'un  or  -slsh' 

Tii-sT'shSn 

Tu-sT'sbun 

Intercalary 

Tn-ter'ka-la-ry 

Tn-ter-kaK5-re 

iii-ter'ka-Mr-f 

iu-ter'ka-la-re 

Tu*ter'kk-15i-T 

Tn-ter'ka-13-rT 

Tn-ter'ka-la-rj^ 

Interlocutor 

iD^ter-lQk'u-ter 

In-ter-lok'ku-tur 

Tii'ter-15k'u-ter 

Tc-ter-lok'u-tor  or 
-lo-ku'tor 

Tn'ter-lok'u-ter 

Tn-ter-15'kut-er 

Tn-ter-lok'u-tQr 

Interloper 

Tn'ter-la'per 

Tn-t5r-lo'pnr 

Tn'ter-lo'per 

Tu-ter-lop'er 

in'ter-15'per 

Tu-ter-lop'er 

Tn'ter-lop-er 

Interposition 

In'ter-po-ziah'un 

lu-tSr-po-zIsh'un 

lu'ter-po-zTsh'un 

Tu'ter-po-zTsh'un 

in-ter'po-zTsli'un 

Tn-ter'po-zT'sh5n  o 

■    Tn-ter-pu-zT'sliun 

Interstice 

Tn-ter'stTs 

Tn't5r-stTs,  Tn-t5r'- 

Tn-ter'stTs 

Tn'ter-stTs,  iu-ter'- 

Tn-ter'stTs,  In'ter- 

Tn'ter-po- 
Tn-ters'tT8 

Tn-ter'stia 

Invalid,  v. 

Tii'va-lid 

Tn-vS-Ied' 

Iu''v4-led' 

Tu-va^led' 

Tn'vii-led' 

Tn'v5-Ied 

Tn-va-led' 

Involucel 

Iii-vSKii-sgl  or 
tn'vS-lu'sgl 

.... 

Tn'vo-Iu-sel 

Tn-v51'u-s51 

lu-vo'in-sei 

In-v81'u-£gl 

Involucre 

in'vo-lu'ker 

Tn'vo-Iu-ker 

Tn'vo-loo'kr 

Tn-v6-lu'ker 

Tn-vo-lu'ker 

Iridal 

I'rr-d«l 

i'r'e-dffl ' 

i're-dai 

I'rTd-51 

I'rTd-al 

Iridescent 

Tr'l-dgs'sent 

i're-dSs'sSnt 

Tr-e-d5s'sent 

j'r*5-dgs'fi6nt 

i-rTd-6s'gnt 

Tr-Td-6s'sent 

Irrecognizable 

Tr-r?k'6g-ni''za-b'l 

Tr-re-k5g'ue-za-bl 

Tr-re-kSg'uTz-S-bl 

ir-r5k-og'niz-a-bfl 

Irreconcilable 

Tr-r6k'5n-slla-b*l 

Tr-rek-5n-si'15-bl 

Tr're-k5n-.si'la-bl 

Tr-rSk-on-sil'a-bl 

Tr-rSk'Sn-sil'a-bl 

Tr-rfk'Sn-sH'a-bl 

Tr-rgk-Qn-tH'a-bfl 

Irrefutable 

Tr're-fufa-b'l  nr 

Tr-re-fu'ta-bl 

Ir're-fu'ta-bl 

Tr-re-fut'a-bl  or 

Tr'rS-fu'ta-bl 

Tr-re-fut'S-bl  or 

ir-rS-fnt'd-b-fl  or 

Tr-r5f'u-ta-bU 

Tr-rSf'u-ta-bl 

Tr-r5f'u-ta-bl 

Tr-rSf'u-ta-bel 

IsATia 

i'sa-tTs 

, 

i-sa'tis 

i-sa'tTs 

is'a-tTa 

is'a-tTs 

Isolate 

i'so-lat  or  Ts'o-lat 

[Tz'o-15-tSd] 

Tz'5-lat' 

Tz'o-lat 

i'so-lat 

i'so-lat  or  Ts'o- 

i'aul-at 

Isthmus 

Ta'mus  or  lat'- 

Tst'mus 

Tst'miis 

Tst'mug 

Tst'mus 

Tst'mQa 

Tsth'nuis  orTs'mus 

Jacobean 

ja-ko^e-an 

• 

;  Sk-o-be'an 

jS-ko'be-an 

jak-u-be'au,  j5-ko'bS- 

Jasmine 

jas'mTn 

jaz'mTn 

jSz'mln 

,  Sz'ioin  or  jSa'- 

jSs'niTu 

,as'nun 

jSs'niTu 

Jaundice 

jiin'dls 

jJin'dTa 

jiiii'dTs 

;  au'djs 

jau'dTa 

.  iin'dTa 

jau'dTa 

Jaunt 

jant 

jaut 

jaut 

,  iiut 

jant 

:ant 

jant 

Jejune 

je-jun' 

je-joon' 

jSd'joon 

:  e-jun' 

je-jun' 

;  e-juu' 

jS-jjin' 

Jew 

ju  or  ju 

ju 

j'oo 

.  u  Of"  }\\ 

joo 

;  u 

JH 

Jonquil,  Jonquille 

iSn'kwIl 

jun-kwTK 

jung'kwtl 

.  Sn'kwTl,  jon-kwTl' 

jGu'kwTl 

j5u'kwll 

jSn'kwH 

Joust 

just 

jQst 

jiiat^ 

just 

joost  or  jHst 

■  oost 

joost 

JOWLER 

jol'er  or  joul'er 

jol'ur 

joul'er 

jol'er  or  joul'- 

;ol'er 

joul'er 

Judicatory,  n. 

ju'dT-ka-to-i^ 

ju'de-ka-tur-e 

ju'de-ka'ter-S 

ju'de-k:i-to-re 

jo5'dr-k*a't2r-T 

;  u'dTk-a-t5-rT 

ju'dTk-a-tQr-3? 

Judiciary 

ju-dTsh'a-rJ  or -T-a- 

ju-dTsh'Sr-e 

jij-dT3h''ar-e 

ju-dTsh'e-a-re 

joo-dTah'I-er-I 

,  u-dT'eliT-a-rl 

ju-dT'sliT-a-rj 

Julian 

jul'yan  ;  lOG 

j'ool'yffn 

jul'yan 

jooaT-Sn 

;  u'lT-an 

juli-An 

Junior 

jiin'yer;  lOG 

jti'ne-ur 

j'oo'ne-er 

jun'vur 

joo'uT-er 

u'liT-er 

ju'nT-Qr 

Justificative 

jus-tTf'T-ka-tTv 

jus-tTf'e-k5-tIv 

jus't^fS-kS'ttv 

jus-tTf'e-ka-tTv 

jus-tT£'T-kat-Tv 

jua-tTf'T-ka-tTv 

Justificatory 

jQs-tlfrr-ka-to-ry 

jus't^-fg-ki'ter-e 

ju3-tTf'e-ka-to-re 

jus'tT-ff-k^'ter-T 

;  ns-tif'T-ka-tQ-rT 

jus-tTft-ka-tfir-jr  * 

Juvenile 

ju've-nTl 

ju've-nTl 

j'oo've-uTl 

ju've-nTl 

joo'vg-nil 

,  ii'vS-nll 

ju'v6u-il 

Keelson 

kel'aun 

kei'flun 

kSl'aua 

kel'aon  or  kSI'- 

kel'sun 

tSl'sQu 

kel'silu 

Khan 

kan  ;  kh  =  h  guffurn 

kan 

kan  or  kan 

kan,  chief :  kSn 

kau 

kliiin 

Kinematic 

kTn'e-mat'Tk,  ki'iit- 

kl-ne-niat'ik 

kfn'5-mat'Ik 

ki-ue-m5t'Tk 

ki-n6-ni5t'Ik 

KlNETOSCOPE 

kl-ne'tS-flkop 

ki-ne'to-skop 

kI-ne't5-skop 

ki-ne'tQ-skop 

KiNIC 

ki'nik  or  kTii'Tk 

klnlk 

kl'uik 

kTuTk  ' 

kin'Tk 

kin'Tk 

Koran 

ko'ran  or  kS-riin' 

kor'an 

ko'ran 

ko-rSn'  or  ko-ran' 

ko'ran 

kor-an' 

Kraal 

kral  or  kral 

kra'^/l 

kra'al 

kral 

kral  or  kral 

kriil  or  kral 

Lacustrin^. 

Iii-kna'trin 

la'kus-tnn 

la-kus'trin 

IS-kus'trTu 

la-kus'triu' 

la-kus'trln 

La  HA 

la'ma 

la'ma 

la'inil 

lii'iua 

lii'mii 

la'mA 

Laubllar 

iam'J?MPr 

lSm'61-lar 

1.1in'el-lar 

lS-ni6i'ler 

la-mCl'ler 

la-m61'lar 

Lanceolate 

I5n'flS-5-lilt 

ISu'se-o-lat 

ian'8e-5-lat 

iau6'51-at 

lans'u-lat 

Landau 

]5u'da 

ISn-d'a'  ' 

IXn'da 

laiwla' 

lan-do' 

lan-da' 

lan-da' 

Larum 

larTim 

IJir'rrim 

ISr'uiu 

IJti'inu  or  la'rum 

lar'uui 

lar'n  in 

ISr'nm 

Larynx 

lar'TnkH 

la'rTnks 

lar'Tnks 

ISi'ingks,  la'riugks 

la'rTnks 

litr'Inks 

lartnks 

Latria 

lO-tri'ft 

la'tre-a 

lA-trf'A 

la'tre-A 

la-trl'S 

itt-trr'a 

la'trl-a 

LaIDANI'M 

laMil-nflm 

15d'da-num 

lOd'A-nnm 

la'da-num  or  13d'a- 

lad'il-uilm 

l^d'a-nuin 

la'dii-iiilin 

Lat'Rel 

Iji'rSl 

ISr'rtl 

15r'61 

15r'pl  or  la'rcl 

15r'n 

la'rel 

ir.r'rl 

Lava 

la'vi 

la'va 

la'v4 

la'vA  or  lii'v4 

la'vS 

lii'vji 

lii'va 

Leaped,  Leapt 
Leaven 

lept 
iev"n 

lept,  gencralbj  15pt 
ICv'vun 

16pt 
ISv'JSn 

lEpt  or  lept 
ISv'vn 

16pt 
15v'n 

ISpt  or  lept 
ISv'n 

ISv'en 

Legend 

lej'JSnd  nr  IP'jPnd 

le'jCnd 

lSd'j6nd 

lo'jend  or  ISj'end 

ISj'I?nd 

ISj'Snd 

ISj'end 

Leman 

le'inffn  or  I6m''/n 

Ifim'f/n 

le'inan 

le'inSu 

le'inSn 

ISm'an 

Lepidolite 

IJ-pTd'ft-lit 

If-pTd'ft-lit 

ISiA'-do-nt,  Ir-pTd'o- 

IS-pTd'o-nt 

15p'Td-3-Ut 

Ifip'T-do-lit 

Lk,vant,  n. 

le'v/mt 

le'vant 

15v''Mlt 

le'vant,  le-vi£nt' 

16-vant' 

lov'ant 

ISv'ant,  le-vSnt' 

Levahtihs 

lo-vant/Tn,16v'nnt-In 

ll^-vitn'tTn 

le-vSii'tin,  ICv'an-tiu 

IP-vSnl'Iu 

le-vUnt'in,  lev'Su-til 

le-vautTn,  ISv'ihit-in 

Lever 

le'vSr  or  ISv'er 

Ic'vrir 

le'vor 

li-'ver 

le'ver 

lo'vor 

le'ver 

Leydbh 

li'd'n 

la'dn 

li'dn 

la'dn 

li'dn 

la'dSn 

Lichen 

li'kSn 

ITcl.'i^n  ; 

li'kon  or 

li'kiSn  or 

li'kSn  or 

li'kSn  or 

li'kSn  {Mai.) 

ITch'en 

ITch'Bn 

ITch'Ca 

Jlch'cu 

Lien.  n. 

len  nr  lI'Kn 

.     .     . 

li'Cu 

le'on  nr  H'en 

li'on  or  Ion 

li'Cn 

li'cn 

Likutbmanct 

Ifl-tKii'«n-hy 

ISv-tSn'niJn-Me 

lPv-tf?u'(in-Ru 

l('v-tPn'an-8o  or  lu- 

lSf-t6u'iIn.8T 

ISf-ton'Sn-al 

lTf.t5n'dn-85- 

LiounE 

ITg'Gr 

li'giir 

li'grtr 

li'gHr 

ITg'ur 

ITg'Hr 

ITg'Gr 

LiNBKY-WOOLflEY 

Utl'H'^-wfjfyl'Rf 

Hn'Me-wyl'se 

lTii''ze-w<>51'zC 

ITii'm'-wiTTil'se 

lTn'7,T-w<T61'zT 

nn'HT-w(%l-8T 

ITn'zJ-wcJol'zj? 

Ll  POO  It  AM 

LtTP.rt,  Litre 

ITp'ft-KrSin 

Ifpii-gritin 

ITp'o-grJliii 

li'lio-grKiu 

li'im-grSiii 

ITp'fl-grain 

IS'tPr 

li't^r 

le'tur 

le'tr 

li'ter  »rle'tr 

lo'tor 

Lithotritv 

lT-tli5t'rT-tJ 

Utb'.Vtri'tf 

Ic-thRt're-te  or 
ITth'o-tii-to 

lTtb-5t'rT-tr 

ir-thfit'rT-tl 

IT-thot'rT-tjf 

LiTUirORM 

ITt'fi-T-fflrm 

1^-tu'r-fOrm 

In-tn't'-fGrni 

IT-tri'T-fSrm 

IT-tu'T-furm 

Livrb 

JP'vPr;  /•■.  it'vr* 

U'v-fir 

li'vnr 

li'vur  or  li-'vur 

lo'vr' 

le-vr 

levr 

lX)CAnVE 

]r,k'4-tTv 

ISk'a-tTv 

15'ka-lTv 

15'ka-tTv 

lo'kA-tTv 

Loco:,:oTiva 

lo'ki-m&tTr 

xzL^rimo'iu 

IS'ko-DiO'tiT 

lu-ko-mu'tiv 

l&'ku-mu'llv 

lu-ko-niu'tlv 

lo'ku-niu-tTv 
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LOGARITRU 
LoMBAItll 
Ia>OF,  71. 

lupekcal 

lustkinq 
Luxury 

Ma'am 

Machicolation 

Machinal 

Machocosm 

Madrier 

Maoeli^nic 

Maonbsia 

Malaria 

Malefactor 

malfea8a^'ce 

Malinobr 

Mall,  beet/e 

Mall,  icalh 

Mamma 

ArANEOB 

Manorovk 

Mantelet 

Mantua 

Maranatha 

Maritime 

Marmoset 

Marmot 

Martinet 

Maslin 

Matronal 

Jr  A  UNDER 

Maxillar 

Mediaeval 
Medicine 


MEERSCHAnai 

Melodeon 

Melodramk 

Memoir 

Menagerie 

Mercantile 

Mesentery 

Mesial 

Mesolite 

Messieurs 

Metal 

Meteorolite 

Meteoroscopb 

MSTIC 

Metonymy 

^Ietropolitan 
Mjcroscopist 

Midwifery 

Miliary 

Millionaire 

Mimetic 

^IlMOSA 

Miniature 

Minium 
Minute,  72.  &  r. 

Misogyny 

MiTRlFOEM 

Mitten 
Mobile,  a. 
Moble 

MnDIOLAR 

Mollient 

MOMIER 

Monad 

Monetary 

Monophthono 

Monoptote 

Monotheism 

Morion 

MoSAaAUEUS 

Mrs. 

multijcoods 

Multipartite 

Ml-ltiplicate 

Muscadine 

MusRoLE,  Mosrol 

Mustache 

mustachio 

Myrrhic 

Myrrhine 

Myself 

Mythoplasm 

Mytiloid 

Naiad 

Napiform 

IUreatb 


WALKEIt. 

15f,''a-rTtIim 


I?>l,''A-rTth'in 
lnii/l.?rd 
Iniif  nr  luf 
lu-pSr'kcfl  or 
lu'per-kai 
IQs'trTng 
Iflk'flhu-ry 

iiiani  or  mam 

iiiilcli'T-ko-la'shilii 

iiiiVshen'ril 

iiiSk'rfi-k5z'in 

ma-drer',  iiiad'rT-er 

inaj'Sl-IJtii'Ik 

uiag-ne'zhl-a  or 

-shT-a 
iiiA-la'rT-A 
11151' e-fSk'tSr 
inSI-fe^zans 
iiiA-lTn'ger 
itial 
niiil 

iiiS-ma'  or  mii'mi 
nii-nazli' 
inSn'pTov 
iiiJln't61-6t 
mSii'tu-i  or  mSn'tu 
iuftr'^-nSth'& 
luar'I-tlm 
uiar'mo-zSt' 
tiiiir'mSt 
tuUr'tT-u6t/ 
maz'lTn  or  niSi'- 
iu5t'riin-nl  or 

nia'trun-ffl 
miind'er,  lu^nd'ur 
iuaksTl-l5r  ■ 

me'dT-e'val 
ingd'I-sTu 

iii6d'ul-la-rj 

nier'aham 
nie-lo'de-un 


mSl'o-dratn  .... 

iiiem'wSr,  mem'wSr   me-moir',  mSm'war 


lobf 


Ifls'strTnjj 
luk'shu-ro 


mak'ke-nai 
mak'ro-k5zia 


uiai-le-fSk'tur 


mSl, /on/jer/y  mal 
mSui-ma' 


mttu-te-Iet' 

iiian'tBliu-a 

inSr-a-natl/a 

iiiar're-tTm 

iiiiir-mo-zSt' 

niar-moot' 

mar-tln-St' 

inat'ro-nSl  nr 
ma-tro'nai 
miiii'dur 
mag-zll'iar 


m6d'ul-iar-e 


mSu-iizb-ur-e' 


iii5r'kan-ttl 
iiiSz'2fn-t6r-e 


luSsh'shoorz  or 
niSsh-shoorz' 
iii6t'tl 

me-te'o-r5ti-kop 


me-t5n'e-me  or 
mSt'o-iiTin-e 
niet-tro-pSl'le-tSn 


iu6n-azli'er-J  or 

me-naj'- 
luer'kan-til 
ni53'§n-t6r-J 
me'zhfTl 
m6s'o-lit 
mSsh'yerz  ; 

F.  ma-'sye' 
mgt'al  or  in?t''l 
ine'te-5r'u-IIt 
me'te-5r'5-skop 

mgt'Tk  or  me'tik 
lue-tSn'T-my 

mSt'ro-pSl'T-tffn 
mi-kri5s'ko-pi3t  or 

mi'kro-sko'piat 
mTd'wif  rj  or 

-wlf-ry 
mTl'ya^rJ  ;  lOG 
mTl'yHn-fir' 
mt-mSt'Ik 
mt-mo'sA 

mTu'T-4-tur  or -T-tur 
mln'T-Qm 
mIn'Tt 

mT-sSj'T-nJ 

mit'rT-fSrm 

mit'tSn 

nio'bil 

m5b"l 

mfi-di'o-ler 

ni51'ycnt  or  -IT-ent 

mQm'T-er 

mSn'Sd  or  mo'uSd 

mfin'e-tS-rJ' 

iii5u'5f-th5iig 


mDn'5p-tot  or 

mo-n5p'- 
ini5n'5-tlie-Tz'ni 
ino'rT-5n,  iii5r'T-5n  mo're-Hn 
m5s/a-8a'ru3,  mo'sa-  .  .  . 
mls'Bia  mis'sia 


SMAIiT. 

ISg'd-rTthni 
IQm'bird 
Inof 
I'oo-per'kal  or 

I'tTo'pei- 
lus'trTiiK 
luks'a-rf.^o/^ 

luk'bli'oo-ru 

maslt'c-ko-Ia'shun 

iii4-Klie'ii«l 

lua'kro-kOziu 

luSd're-er 

niag^Sl-ian'tk 

mag-ne'se-a,  coll. 

-shS-i 
mai-ii're-a 
m5Ku-f5k'ler 
mai-fa'zans 
ini-lTii'ger 
luai 
inai 

uiaiu-ma' 
man-azli' 
man'grov 
iiian'tel-6t 
iiian'tG 
mar'on-ath'i 
inar'e-tTm 
luar'iiiD-zCt' 
mar-ui5t' 
inar'tTu-6t 
maz'lTn 
ina'trQn-al 

miind'er 
makslMAr 

ine'dtf-e'vfll 
iijgd'tl-sTn,  coll. 

iiiPd'sln 
m?-dul'lar-e 

mer'shoum 


me'Io-dram' 

mSm'war 

Iii6ii-azli'6r-u 

iner'k'Mi-tll 
inSz'611-tSr-e 
m^z'e-(i\,  m2zli'e-al 
ingz'o-Ut 
mSs'ySrz 

ine'te-Br'6-lit 
me'te-Qr'Os-kop' 

mgt'Tk 
mSt'o-nim'e 

me'tr6-p51'e-tan 


WORCEHTEU. 


STORMONTII.      IMPERIAL   DICT.    ENCYC.  JJlCT. 


]?ig'a-rTtlim  IQg'S-rTthm 

lOai'Liard  IGm'berd  or  lutii'- 

Ifif  __  loof  ^ 

lu-per'kal  loo'per-kSl  or 

Io6-per'- 

iri.-i'trtiip,  lut'htrTiig  lus'trTiig 

luk'bLu-ro  luks'u-rl 


ir.K'S-iTthm  ISg'i-rTthm 

loni'bard  lOiu'bird 

hTof  _  loof 

lu-per'kai  or  lu'per-  lu'pSr-k41 


mi5n'n5p-tot  or 
mo-n5p'- 


mQl-tTj'S-crQa  or 

mul'tl-ju'- 
mul-tTp'Ar-tit  or 

mul'tl-par'tit 
mai'tT-plI-kat  or 

mul-tip'lT-kat 
mQi)'kS,-dIn  or -dtu 
muz'rol 
iiius-tAsIi' 
nitis-ta'sho 
intr'rYk  or  mer'- 
mlr'rln  or  mer'- 
mt-sSlf  or  ml- 
mlth'o-piaz'ra 
nut'T-loid  or  mi'tt- 
na'ySd 
na'pT-fSrra 
nSr-rat'  or  nSr'rat 


inSl-tTp'ple-kat 
nius'ka-dm 

I  pi.  mus-sta'aluz] 


mSr'rln 

iiie-sSlf' 


main 

iiia<-ii-c-ko-la'6liini 

mak'e-iml,  iiia-alie'- 

iiia'kro-kSzm 

uiad're-pr,  ma-dr5r' 

Iii5j-el-15ii'ik 

mag-ue'zhe-A 

mal-a're-a 

iiiai-e-fak'tor 

[niai-fe'zansj 

ina-ITn'jer 

mal 

mat 

mam -mil' 

ma-iiazh' 

luang'grov 

maii-te-let' 

niaii'tu-4  or  mSu'tu 

mar-a-nath'4 

mar'e-tira 

mar-mo-z5t' 

laiir'mot,  mar-mSt' 

mJir-te-uSf 

luaz'lin 

mat'nm-al  <»• 

ma'trun-al 
miin'der 
luaks'il-lar  or 

maks-Tl'- 
m6d-e-e'val 
mSd'e-sTn 

m6d'ul-la-re 

mer'shoum 
me-lo'de-oii  or 
mSl-o-de'ou 
iii?l'o-dram 
ine-moir',  m£iii'war 
me-nii'zhe-re 

mer'kan-til 
mez'en-tSr-e 
iiiez'e-al 
ni5s'o-lit 
mBsli'urz  or 

ni6s'yerz 
mSt'tl  or  mSt'al 
me-te-6r'o-lit 
me-te-5r'o-skop, 

rae-te'o-ro-skop 
me'tik 
me-t5n'e-me  or 

in6t'o-nTiu-e 
inet-ro-p51'e-taii 
inl'kro-sko-piat 


mld'wTf-re 

mTl'y3-re 

me-mSt'Tk 

inTn'e-tur 
iiiTn'yum 
mlii'mt,  solemn 

-nut 
me-s5d'je-n© 

mlt'ttn 

mo'bl 

m51'y5nt 

mSu'nSd  or  mo'uad 


na'ad 


mid'wTf-Sr-e  or 

-wTf're 
mll'yor-e 

mt-m6t'Ik 
me-mo'zA 
min'e-tur 
mTn'e-Gm 
miii'ut,  coll.  -It 

mTs-5d'je-ne 

mlt'ten 
m5bt] 
m5b'bl 
.mo'de-o-ldr 
mCl'ySiit 
mQm'me-er 
m5n'rtd 
muii'c-tar-e 
mo-n5p'th5ng 

m5n'5p-tot 

in5n'6-the-Tzm 
mor't-un 
mo'zd-sa'riSa 
mls'tres,  coll. 

niis's^s 
mul-tTj'u-gus 

mQl-tij/Ar-tit 

mul'te-ple-kat' 

mus'k&-dTn 
mus'rSl 
mus-tash' 
mus-ta'c)io 

[inur'riti] 
me-aSlf' 

mTt'e-loid 
iia'ad 
na'pe-form 
nar-rat' 


mSm 

mauliT-ko-la'olinn 

iiia-Hlie'nai 

in5k'ri3-kCzm 

m5d'rT-er 

maj'ei-aiiTk 

mag-ne'util-a 

ma-la'rT-S 

mai'6-f5k'ter 

mai-fa'zaiift 

iiia-lTn'ger 

m^l,  mSl,  or  mP\ 

mal,  mSl,  or  iu5l 

uii-ma' 

man-azh' 

man'grov 

maii'tii 

inSr'a-iia'tha 

mar'T-tim 

lii;ir'm6-z£t 

niiir'mOt 

mar'tln-St 

mas'lTn 

ma'trBu-Sl 

man'der 
mSka'Tl-ler 

med'T-e'vSl 
mSd'T-sTn,   coll. 

raed'HTii 
m£-dQl'ler-T 

mer'shOm 


mSl'o-dram 
m^m'war 
m^n-aj'er-T  or 

iii6ii-azh'- 
mer'kSii-til 
iu5z'5n-ter-T 
me'zlil-ai 
m6z'o-lit 
mSe'yerz 

m6t'ai 
me't5-5r'o-lit 


mTd'wif-re 


met'Tk 
met'5-nTin-T  or 

ni6t-5ii'T-iiiT 
inet'io-p51'i-t5n 
mI-kr5s'ko-pTst  or 

iiii'kro-skop'Iat 
luid'wlf-rl 


mTI'ya-re  mil'T-a-rl 

niTl-yun-fir'  iiiil'yfin-ar' 

me-mSt'jk  ml-mft'Ik 

me-mo'si  ml-mo'za 

iiiTn'e-tur,  -e-a-tur  mln'T-tur 

iiiTii'e-uni,  mlu'yum  min'i-um 

mlu'ut  or  -it  miuTt 


me-sSj'e-ne 

iiitt're-fSrm 

ml  t 'ten 

mo-bel'  or  mCb'il 

m5b'bl  or  mo'bl 

mo-di'o-lar 

mSl'yeut  or  -le-ent 

muni'e-er 

m5n'ad 

ii]5ii'e-ta-re,  mun'- 

mo-nOf'thong  or 

mSn'of- 
in5n'op-tot 

mSn'o-tlic-Tzm 
mo're-5n 
mo-sa-8a'rus 
mls'trea,  coll. 

inTs'sis 
mul-tlj'u-giia 

mul-tlp'ar-tlt 

mul-tTp'le-kat  or 
mul'te-ple-kat 
mus'ka-dui  or  -diu 
muz'rol 

inus-tash'  or  -tash' 
mua-ta'sho 
mtr'rik 
mir'rin 
me-fielf  or  mi- 
mi'tho-piaam 

na'yad 
nap'e-form 
uSr'rat  or  nar-rat' 


mTs-5g'I-nI 

mi'tri-farm 

niit'n 

mo'btl 

mob'l 

[iiio-dT'5-ia] 

mol'lT-6nt 

m5m'T-er 

niun'ad 

iiirin'5-ter-T 

mou'Sf-thSng 

mon'Sp-tot 

mSn'o-the-Tzm 
mSr'T-uii 
mSs'a-sa'rus 
mls'trSa 

[mul-tij'd6-gat] 

mul-tip'ar-tlt 

mul'tl-plT-kat 

mus'ka-diu 

mus'rol 

inus-tash' 

mus-taah'o 

luerlk 

mer'rtn 

mi-s?If' 

mTth'5-piazm 

mi'ttl-oid 

ni'Sd  or  na'ySJ 

na'pT-farua 

uar^rat' 


lils'trjiig 
liig'zu-rl 

iiiiim 

ina-cliYk'O-la'Hhon 

mii-ati^.n'ai 

niak'r5-k5zm 

maU-rer',  mad'rt-er 

maij-el-iaiiTk 

mag-ue'elil-a 

inS-la'rT-S 

mai.6-fak'ter 

mai-fe'zSnn 

ma-llng'ger 

mal 

mai 

ma- my 

m5-nazli' 

man'grov 

)iian't£l-6t 

ni5n'tu-a 

niar-a-nii'tha 

mar'I-tim 

niar'mo-z?t 

mar'm&t 

mai'tT-u6t 

maz'lTn 

ma'trOu-Sl 

man'der 
maks-Tl'lar 

mSd-T-e'vai 
med'aln,  mSd'I-atn 

med'Ql-ia-rt  or 

me-dQl'- 
mer'shum 
m6-lo'de-5u 

m51'o-dram 
m6m'oir  or  -war 
m^-naj'er-T  or 

mC-nazli'- 
mer'kan-til 
mSs'Sn-ter-I 
me'zT-ai 
m6s'5-llt 
mSs'yerz 

mSt'ai 

me'te-er-5I-it 

me'te-er-o-skop 

me'tik 
mfi-touT-mT 

ni5t-ro-p51'T-t5n 
ini'kro-sko-pTst  or 

mi-kr5s'ko-pist 
mld'wif-rT  or 

-wTf-rt 
mll'T-a-rT 
mtl'yCn-ar 
mi-m5tTk 
mi-mo'Ba 
mliiT-tur 
minT-uiu 
mlnlt 

ml-sBg'T-ni 

mi'trl-fSrm 

mit'n 

iiio'bTl 

mo'bl 

mo-di'o-ler 

mSl'T-Snt 

ino'mr-er 

mon'Sd 

mon'e-tS-rl 

m(5u'5f-tli5iig 

m5-ni5p'tot 

m5n'o-tlie-Tzm 
m5r'T-5n 
m5s-a-sa'rua 
mis'Ta 

mul-tT-ju'gus 

inul'tTp-ar-tlt 

mul'ti-plT-kat 

mus'ka-dm 

muz'rol 

moos-tash' 

moos-tash'I-o 

mer'rlk 

nier'rln 

inT-sSlf 

niTth'o-piazm 

mi'tTl-oid 

na'yad 

iia'pT-f5rm 

nSr-iuf 


luft'trTug 
Ifikft'd-rJ 

mStn 

niArchTk-B-la'iihCn 

ini-Blien'41 

mSk'rQ-kCzm 

mad'rer,  m5d'rl-cr 

inag-el-ianTk 

mag-ne'ahl-a 

mi-iart-a 

mai-e-fak'tQr 

mai-fez'ans 

inA-lIn'ger 

ni^l 

111)^1 

ni&in-ma' 

inii-nSz)i' 

niXn'^rov 

man'tei-6t 

niau't1i-& 

iniir-i-na'thi 

marT-tim 

ruar-mij-z?t' 

inar'inQt 

mar'tlu-6t 

ma'trun-^l 

man'der 
miks-Il'iar 

mSd-T-e'val 
mSd'aln 

mS-duIlir-y  or 

mfid'ul- 
mer'aliiim 
mS-lo'dfi-un 

mSl'H-drani 

mSm'war 

mS-naj'er-I 

roer'kan-tn 

m5s'5n-ter-J 

mez'I-al 

m5z'a-lit 

mSs'yOrz 

mSt'ai 

me't5-flr-Q-lit 

me-tS-Br'u-hkop 

me'tik 
Ui6-t5n'J-my 

mSt-rQ-p51'Tt-in. 
mi'kru-8k5p-Iat 

mld'wif-ry 

mll'T-ar-y 

inTl'yun-fir 

mi-mftlk 

mi-uio'aa 

mtnl-tur 

mTiit-um 

mlnlt 

mTs-5g'3?-D3F 

mi'trT-f6rm 

ralt'tgn 

mmyXl 

mo'bfl 

m5-di'a-Iir 

ni5I1i-^nt 

mo'uiT-er 

mun'ad 

mQn'f-tar-y 

mu-nof'thBug, 

mii-n5p'tot 

m  5n'H-the-TzTir 
m5r'T-un 
moz-a-sa'rOs 
luTs'ta 

mul-tt-ju'giis 

mul'tl-part-it 

mul'tl-plT-kat 

mus'ka-din 

muz'rol 

mus-tiish' 

mus-tash '5 

merTk 

merTn 

mi-851f' 

mTth'tl-plIzni 

mi'tT-loid 

iil'ad 

n  a' pi- form 

nir-rat' 


Ixxxii 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


National 

Natbolitb 

Nauseous 

Nazaritisu 

Neitheb 

Nehban 

Nephew 

Nephrite 

Nepotism 

Neeitb 

Nee  VINE 

NiCENE 

NoBLEss,  Noblesse 

Nomad 

nomencxatube 

nonjurob 

Nook 

Noose,  n. 

nunchion 

Nuncupative 

Ntlohau,  Ntloau 

Oasis 

Obdubact 

Obeisance 

Obit 

Oblate,  a.  &  n. 

Obliqatory 

Oblige 

Oblique 

OCTOaENARY 

Odious 

Odontalgic 
Odontology 
Officinal 

Olefiant 
Oleic 
Oubeb,  Ombre 

OUEOA 

Omelet 

Omniscience 

Onyx 

Op  biology 

Ophite 

Ophthalmic 

Orchestra 

Orchestral 

Ornate,  '/.  &  r. 

Obnithichnite 

Orotund 

Orthodromy 

OBTHOfiPY 

Oethoonathous 

Osseous 

Otalqy 

Otio 

Oyez 

Pacification 

Pacificator 

Pageant 

Palatine 

Palfrey 

Pancreas 

Pandit 

Panegyric 

Pannieb 

Panobama 

Pantheon 

Papillary 

Papillose 

Parallelopipcdon 

Parasitise 

Pabahol 

Parent 

Parbntaob 

Pariah 

Parisian 

Parol 
Partiality 

Pasha,  Pacha 
Patent 

Patriot 

Patriotic 

Patripassias 

Patron 

Patiionaoe 

i'atronizb 

pAirN<;n 

Pkarmain 

Pkasou 

Pbciiliar 

Peculiarity 

Pecu.neaby 

Pedagooism 
Prdaoogy 

I'KDAL,  '/, 
pRnOBAPTIBa 

Pensile 
Penult 

pRRADVENTmt 
PKBDCItABLK 


WEBSTER. 

DSsh'un-al 
Da'tro-llt 
na'shus 
naz'a-ri-tlz'm 
ue'ther  or  m'- 
ne'me-an 

nSf  iS  ;  ill  Eng.  nSv'u 
ngf'rit 
n8p'i5-tTz'm 
nSrlt  or  ne'rit 
nerv'Tn 

ui'sen  or  nt-sen' 
iiS-bI5s' 
liOm'ad 

no'mSn-kla'tur ;  135 
n3n-ju'rer 
nook 

nobs  or  nooz 
nQn'chtin 
n3n-ku'p4-tTv  or 
nfln'kQ-pa'tiv 
nll'ga 

o'i-sis  or  S-a'sTfl 
BbMu-ri-sy 
i-be'sflns  or  S-ba'- 
o'bit  or  Ob'It 
5b-lat'  or  5bnat 

5VlT-gS-tS-r^ 
6-blIj' 

5b-lek' or  Sb-lit' 
Ck-t5j'e-nS-ry  or 

5k't6-ie- 
oMT-Hs 
oMQn-tai'jIk 
o'd5n-t51'o-jy 
Cf-fls'I-nal  or 

Sf'fT-si'ual 
o-le'fl-ant 
o'le-Tk 
Cm'ber 

t-mWgk  or  o'me-g& 
5ra'e-18t  or  5m'15t 
5m-uTah'ens 

o'nTka  or  Sn'Tks 

o  fT-5l'6-jy 

o'fit 

Sf-tIi51'mTk 

or'kSs-tra 

8r'kSs-tral,  Sr-kSs'- 

Sr-nat' 

or'nTth-Tk'nit 

o'rJ-ttind' 

or'th$-dr3ai'y 

6r'tho-f-pj?^ 

8r-t!iQg'nA-thti» 

Ba'st-Qs 

o'tlk 
o'ygs' 
pA-sIf/I-ka'shfin  or 

pSa'T-fT- 
pA-stf'T-ka'tSr  or 

pSsl-fl- 
pSjVnt  or  pa'jent 
pSl'i-tla 
pal'fif 
p3n'kre-afl 
puii'dlt 
p5n'e-jlr'lk 
pSn'ySr  or  -nl-er 
pSD'S-ra'raA,  -ra'rai 
p5n-the'fln,  pSu'the- 
pSpTMS-rj 
pSpTl-lo-s/ 
\)&T'a\-Vi\'t- 

pTp'e-d5n 
par'A-si'tlz'm 
pSr'A-sSl' 

j)arVnt  or  par'- ;  52 
pSrVnt-ttj 
pii'rT-i 
p4-rl2h'an 

pA-rol' 
I>ar'MliT-aiT-t^  or 

par-Hlifil'I-ty 
pA-shii' 
pJt'ent  or  pa'tcnt 

pa'trr-5t 

pa'trT-Gt'Tk 

pa^trl-pasli'an 

\iVirVin 

Iiilt'rOn-ftj 

pat'rflii-iz 

pftiich  or  piiach 

pfir'man 

pez'kSd' 

pf-kul'yor 

pS-kiiPyarT-ty 

pv-kuu'ytt-rji' 

pBd'd-(;S(f-Tz*m 
pi^d'A-Ko'jJ 
pe'drtl  ; 

(Iff.  2,  pfid'nl 
piiMft-bip'tlz'm 
pSn'HlI 

pti'nfllt  or  p^-nlilt' 
p^r'Bd-vBn'tOr  ;  135 
pSr-dur'a-b'l 


WALKER. 

uSsh'uu-SI 

n^'shua 

ne'tfaiir 

nSv'vu 

nSp'o-tIzm 

no-blSs' 

nOm-Su-kla'tshur 

nSn'jii-rur 

nook 

noo3 

nun'shiin 

nun-ku'pS-tTv 


5b-ju'r5-se,  5b-du'- 

o-ba'eSna 

o'blt 

5b-lat',  a. 

Sb'le-ga-tur-e 
o-blij'  or  o-blej' 
5b-llk' 


o'de-us  orp'je-Qs 


Cm'biir 
o-me'ga 
Om'lSt 
Qm-uTsh'e-^na 


Cp-thaPmTk 
5r-k«3'tr5 


8r'tlio-e-pe 


o-yla' 
pfia-se-fe-ka'^hGn 

pSs-se-fe-ka'tur 

pSd'junt 

papia-trn 

pal'f re  or  pSl'f re 
piug'kre-Sa 

pSn-ne-j6r'rTk 
pSn'yur 

p5n-the'un 
pap'pll-a-re 

[pkr-k-im-ib- 

pi'pSd] 

pSr'rS-sQl    ■ 

pa'rSiit 

p3r'rSn-taj 


pur-ahe-aPle-t5 


pSt'tSnt  or  pa'tent; 

".  ;  pSt'tSnt,  .1. 
pa'tre-fit 


pa'trHn 

pat'trfin-Tj 

I)it'tro-uiz 

parish 

par-man' 

I.J^.H'k5.1 

pt^-kii'le-nr 

Ij5-ku-lt*-ilr'e-t5 

X)e-ku'ne-Dr-5 


pB'dill 

p6d-do-b5p'tTzm 
pfin'btl 

pfir-Sd-vfiii't«bur 
pCr'du-rS-bl 


SMART. 

nSsh'Qn-al 

na'trd-llt 

na'sh'ua 

ne'tter 

ne-me'an 

nSv'u 

nS'frit 

nSp'o-ttzm 

Dwr'viu 

ni-sen' 

no'bISs 

nSm'f^fd 

no'mSu-kla'tur 

n5n'j'od-rer 

ndok 

nooz 

niinch'un 

umi'ku-pa''tlv 

nTKgft 

o'd-sTs 

Sb'du-rA-sS 

o-ba'saua 

o'blt 

6b-lat',  a. 

ob'le-ga-ter-e 
6-bIij' 
Qb-lek'  ^ 
5k-tod'je-U(7r-e 

o'de-us  or  od'yiis 
5d'5n-tai'3lk 
o^d5n-toPo-je 
of  fe-si'ual 

o'le-fi''ant 

6'le-Ik 

om'biir 

6-meg'4 

5ai'e-ISt,  coll.  om'let 

Sui-ntsh'e-Sna 
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nSsli'uD-al 

nSt'ro-lit 

na'shuB 

nSz'a-rit-Izm 

iie'ther 

ne'me-an 

n5v'vu  or  nSI'fu 

nSf'rIt 

nSp'o-tIzm 

ne'rit 

ner'vin 

ni'sen 

iio-bl5a' 

n  3  in 'ad 

n  o'men-kla  t-yur 

nSu'ju-ror,  n5u-ju'- 

nook  or  nook 

nooz  or  noos 

nuu'shun 

nun-ku'pa-tiv 

ntl-ga' 
o'a-sts 

o^du-ra-se,  ob-du'- 
o-ba'sans  or  o-be'- 
o'bit  or  ub'it 


n5sfi'un-51 

na'tru-lit 

na'sbl-fla  or  -shus 

nSz'3-rIt-Izui 

iie'ther  or  ui'- 

iiSm-e'Sn 

nSv'ii 

ngf'rit 

nSp'5-tTzm  or  ne'p!!^- 

iie'rlt 

ner'vTu 

ui-sen' 

no-bl6s' 

nom'Sd 

no'mSn-kla'tur 

nSn-joo'rer 

nook 

nooz 

nHn'ahSn 

nQn-ku'pS-tlv 

nTl'ga 

o-a'sTs 

5b'du-ra-sT 

o-ba'aSna 

o'blt 


ob-lat',  a. ;  Sblat,  n.    5b-lat',  a. 


o'nTks 
5f'e-51'S-je 

Bp^thkl'inTk 

or-kSs'tri 

Sr'kSs-tral 

6r-naf 

or-^uS-thlk'nlt 

Sr'tho-drom'S 
Or'tbo-e-pe 

Ss'aS-iis,  coll.  fiab'ua 
6'tai-je 

S-ySs' 

pi-alf  e-ka'shtin 

pi-sTf'e-ka'ter 

pSd'jant 

pai'4-tTu 

pai'fre 

pSng'kre-aa 

pan'dtt 

pau'S-jSrTk 

pau'ne-er 

pan'6-ra'ni4 

pan-the'un 

pap'Il-Ur-5 

[par'ald'si'^i- 

plp'fid] 
par'd-ai'tizm 
pSr'i-soP 
par'Snt 
par'5nt-£j 
pXr'e-a' 
p4-rTz'yan,  roll. 

pd-rTzb"(/u 
par'QI 
piir'abe-arc-tt 

pi-shy 
pat'gQt 

pa'tre-at 

pa/tre.5t'Tk 

pa'tre-i)a8b''(in 

pa'trQn 

pa'triiii-5j 

pa'triin-iz 

panch 

par-man' 

pos'kttd 

pft-kulS-Ar 

pS-ku'l8-ur'e-t« 

pJ-ku'uK-or-o 

pJ*d'A-g?)g-Tzm 

pffd'A-gJSj-S 

p6d'(/l 

pe'dft-bSp'tYzm 

pen'MTI 

pJ-nnit' 

pRr'r/d-vrtn'tfir 

pSr'du-ri^bl 


5b'l6-ga-to-re 

o-blij' 

ob-Iek'  or  ob-lik' 

ok-tDj'e-na-re  or 
5k'to-je- 

od'yus  or  5Me-Qs 

5d-oii-t5Pjik,  o-dou- 

Cd-on-toPo-je 

5f-fe-si'nal  or 
of-fTs'e-nal 

o-lef'e-aut,  o'le-fi- 

6'le-Tk 

om'bur 

o-me'gi 

om'let 

om-iiTsh'e-ens  or 
om-nlsh'eua 

o'nTks 

5f-e-31'o-je 
o'fit 

op-thai'mik,  of- 
Cr'kea-trA.  or-k5s'- 
or'kes-tral 
or'uat,  ft.  ;  or'nat,t'. 
or-ne-tblk'nit 
o-ro-tOnd' 
or'tho-dr5m-e 
or'tho-e-pe 
6r-thog-ua'thus 
Gs'se-iis,  5sh'e-u3 
o-tai'je 
o'tlk 
o-y5s' 

pSs-e-fe-ka'shim  or 
pa-stf -e-k  a'a  bun 
pSs-e-fe-ka'tur  or 

pa-sTf'e-ka-tur 
pjij'eiit  ur  pa'jent 
pai'a-ttn 
pai'fre  or  pSl'fre 
pSng'kre-aa 
pSn'dit 
pSu-e-jIr'ik 
pSn'yur,  pan'np-fir 
pSn-o-ra'uji,  -ra'iiid 
pau-tlie'ou 
pap'il-la-re 
pap-il-loa' 
par-al-161-o- 
pTp'e-d3n 
par'a-sTt-Tzni 
par'a-s51  or  -sol 
par'eut 

pSr'ent-aj  or  pSr'- 
pa're-ii 
pa-rtzh'e-an 

par'ol 
piir-she-SPe-te 

pa-sbj^' 

pSt'ent,  pa'tent,  a.  ; 

pat'ent,  n.  &  v. 
pa'tre-ot 

pa-trc-Bt'ilc,  pSt-re- 
pii-tre-pash'aii 
pii'tnin 
p.lt'nin-a] 
p3t'run-iz 
piinch  or  panch 
piir-nmii' 

pijz'kod  or  pe^'kod 
po-k\il'ynr,  -ku'Ie-ar 
l)r;-kul-ye-ar'e-tB 
pe-kun'ya-rc  or 

p(>-ku'iii'-a-ro 
p«'^d'ji-K<i-jTziu 
ju'd'ii-gOj-o 
po'dal 

pr-dfi-bap'tT;!in 

p.-,L'Ml 

Iii-'iiillt  or  po-nTdt' 

pi"r.jid-vciit'yur 

p5r'du-r*-bl 


ob'lT-ga'ter-T 
o-bllj' 
5b-]  ek' 
5k-t5j'en-er-I 

o'dT-ua 
o'dSn-tai'jTk 
o'dOn-tCl'o-jT 
5f-fls1-uai 

o-le'fT-Snt 

olg-Tk 

om'ber 

o'nig-gS 

5iu'6-16t  or  SmISt 

Sm-nlsh'T-Sns 

SnTka 

5f'T.5Po-jI 

6'fit 

fif-thai'niTk 

Cr'kSs-tra 

5r-kSs'trfil 

5r-nat',  a. 

ur'ni-tliTk'nit 

Br-o-tQnd' 

Cr-th5d'r5-uiT 

or-tho'e-j>I 

Cr-th5g'iia-thu3 

63's6-ua 

St'Ik' 
o-yes' 
pa-sif'I-ka'shun 

p5-sTfT-ka'ter 

p5j'5nt 

pai'a-tin 

pal'frl 

pSn'kre-as 

pan 'd  It 

pai/6-jTr'Ik 

pSn'nl-er 

p5n'o-ra'ma 

pan't]ie-5n 

pap'Tl-ler-t 

pap'Il-loa 

par'si-iei-o- 

pip'S-dSu 
par'a-slt'lzm 
par'a-sQl,  par-5-851' 
pa'rSnt 
pa'r8iit-aj 
pa'ri-a 
pS-rTzT-an 

par'51 
piir'sJiI-ai'T-tT 

pa'shS  or  pa-eliii' 
pa'tgnt 

pa'trT-5t 
pa'trI-3tTk 

pa'trSn 

pa'tr5u-aj 

iia'tr5ii-iz 

piir'iiiiin 

poz'kiid 

pQ-kii'lT-Pr 

p?-kn'lT-ar'T-tT 

pG-kil'nT-a-rT 

pFd'a-RMJ-Tzm 

pPd'S-guj-I 

pCd'ai 

p(:'do-bap't.Tzm 
pi^ii'«n  or  -sTl 

P("-iinit' 

pi^r'ad-vPii'tur 
pvr'du-rS-bl 


nS'ah5n-ai 

na'trfll-it 

na'shiis 

naz'a-rlt-Tzm 

ne'ther  or  ni'- 

ne'me-an,  nS-me'Sn 

ii6'vu 

nef'rit 

nS'pQt-Tzm 

nerlt 

nervin 

ni-sen' 

no-blSs' 

no'mad 

no'm6n-kla-tur 

nOn-ju'rer 

Dook 

noos  or  nooz 

nun'shun 

nun-ku'pat-tv 

nTl'ga 
o-a'sTa 
Bb'du-ra-sT 
o-ba'&ana 

cbn:t 

Ob'lat,  a.,  71. 

SbMT-ga-tS-rT 
o-blij',  ob.t.  5-blej' 
Ob-lek'  or  oh-lik' 
Sk-t5j'6u-a-rl 

o'dt-ua 
o-d5n-tai'jTk 
o-d5n-t5'15-jr 
5f-fTsTn-51  or 

5f-fT-si'ual 
o-Ie'fT-ant 
o-le'Tk 
Sm'ber 
o-mS'ga 
5m'5-15t 
Cm-nT'shT-eua 

Cn'Tks 

af-T-ol'5-iT 

5f1t 

5f-th51'mTk 

5r'k6s-tra 

5r-k6a'trai 

6r'uat,  f.,  (7, 

5r-nTth'Ik-:iit 

o'ro-ttlud 

5r'tho-drS-inT 

Sr'tlio-S-pT,  5r-tho'- 

5r-tli<5g'ua-thu3 

Cs'se-Ga 

6'tai-jl 

6t'Ik 

o'ySs 

pi-aTf'T-ka'sh5n 

p5-sTft-kat-er 

pSj'Snt 

pai'S-tin 

pal'frl 

pau'kre-Sa 

pan'dlt 

pa-n6-jT'rIk 

pau'T-er 

pan-o-ra'mJ 

pan-tlie'3n 

paiyii-ia-rT 

pap'Ti-ios 

pa-ra-ieiu- 

pi'p?d-OTi 
par'S-sit-Izm 
par'S-sul 
pa'r6nt 
pa'rent-aj 
pa'rT-a 
pa-rlz'T-an 


pa-rol' 
par-shai'I-tT 

pa-aba'  or  pa'sha 
pa'tCut,  n.  &  r. ;  pa'- 
tent or  pat'Sut,  n. 
pa'trT-5t 
p5-trI-5t'Tk 
pa-trT-pas'T-an 
pa'tr5n 
pat'r5n-aj 
pat'rSu-ii 
pansh 
par'inivn 
|)ez'k5d 
pe-ku'lT-Pr 
pe-ku  IT-ar'T-tT 
po-ku'nI-a-rT 

pSd'a-gng-Tzm 
pPd'a-go-jI 

pu'dai 

pe-d?l-bap'tTzm 

pPii'mI 

p*-'nult 

p6r-ad-vt?n'tur 

pSr-dur'a-bl 


Da'BhQn-&I 

navrii.ut 

nft'ahua 

naz'ar-it-Tzm 

ne'ther  or  ui'- 

n6-me'4n 

nSv'u 

iie'frit 

iie'put-Izm 

nerlt 

nervin 

ni'sen 

no-blSs' 

nSm'ad 

no'mSn-kla-tur 

nCn-jur'Qr 

nddk 

nooz 

niin'shun 

nun'ku-pa-tiv 

nTPga 
o-a'sTa 

Ciydu-ri-sy 

o-bS'ains 

flbat 

Sbast,  ob'iat,  a.; 

Sb'ldt,  n. 
5bnT-g4.tQr-y 
5-bnj' 
5b-lek' 
5k-t5j'gn-Ar-3^ 

oMT-Ila 
5-d5n-taPjTk 
5-d5n-t3Pri-jy 
Sf-fl-si'ual 

o-le'fT-aut 

o-le'Ik 

Sm'ber 

o-mSg'a 

3m'^-lSt 

Cm-ni&b'T-ens 

o'nTka 

Cf-T-51'a-jy 

3f1t 

Cf-thai'mTk 

6r'kS3-tra 

8r-kSs'tral 

8r-nat',  a.  ;  6r'nat,  v. 

8r-nIth-Tk'nit 

or'Q-tilnd 

Sr-tb5d'ru-iny 

3r'tho-P-p5'.  Sr-tho' 

6r-tb5g'n4-thQ8 

Cs'sS-Qa 

o'tai-jj 

o'tTk 

o'ySz 

p&-8Tf-T-ka'shSn 

p4-aTf'I-ka-tQr 

paj'fnt 
pai'd-tin 
pSl'frJ 
pan'krS-aa 
pan'dTt 
pSn-S-jTr^k 
pan'nT-er 
pan-u-ra'uiA 
pan-the'iiii 
pSp'Tl-lar-J 
pap'Tl-loa 
par-al-151-fi- 
pi'pS-dOu 
par'A-ait-Tzm 
par'4-s51 
pfir'ent 
pSr'i°nt-Ti 
pfir'T-i 
p4-rIz'T-&ii 

pA-rol' 
par-sbl-ait-ty 

pa'shA  or  pd-ahU' 
pa'tfut 

pa'trT-ut,  p5t'rT-ut 

pa-trT-5t'Tk,  pat-il- 

pa-trl-pas'al-du 

pa'triln 

pat'rnn-Tj 

)iat'rtiu-iz 

Pftush 

p^r'man 

pez'kSd 

pe-kii'lT-dr 

p8-kG-lT-ar'T-t3^ 

p5-ku'nT'dr-y 


pCd'A-gog-Tzm 

pGd'A-gtJj-J 

pSd'41 

pc-do-bSp'tTzm 

P^h'bTI 

pon'ult 

pRr-a.i-v.Mi'tilr 

pSr-Uur'^i-lwl 
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Fereokine 

pCr'e-grtn 

p8r'r5-grTn 

pgr't-grtn 

I>5r'e-grTn 

per'S-grtn 

pJ?r'«-grtn 

pSr'?-grIn 

Pehemptout 

pfir'Smp-tfi-rj?^ 

p5r'r5in-tiir-e  or 

p8r-Sm'to-re 
pSr'fCkt 

per'Sm-t5r-6 

p6r'em-to-re 

pSr'Smp-ter-j? 

p6r'6mp-tQ-rT 

p6r'emp-tGr-^ 

PEItrECT,  r. 

per'fgkt,  per-fSkt' 

per'ffikt 

per'fekt 

per'fSkt 

pSr'fSkt 

per'fgkt 

FERriDIOUS 

pSr.fld'I-Qs 

pgr-fTd'yQa 

pSr-Itd'yua 

per-fld'e-iia  or 

per-fTd'yua 
per'fum  or  per-fum' 

per-fld't-Qa 

pSr-fld'I-Qs 

per-Hd't-Qa 

Peufdme,  71. 

per'fum  or  per-f  urn' 

pSr'fum 

per-fum' 

per'fum  or  per«fum' 

pSr'fum  or  per-fum' 

per'fiim  or  per-Iiiin' 

Peritropal 

p6r-Tt'ro-prtl  or 
pSr'T-tro'pc/1 

.... 

.... 

pe-rlt'ro-pai 

per-tt'ro-jiai  or 
p6r't-tro'pai 

pSr-It'ro-pai 

l>5-rlt'ra-pai 

Permit,  n. 

per'mtt  or  per-mit' 

pffr'mtt 

pPr'mTt 

per'mit  or  per-mlt' 

per'nilt 

per'mTt 

p?r'mtt 

Person 

per's'ii ;  95 

pSr'Bii 

per'suii,  cj)ll.  per'su 

per'sn 

per'a5u 

pSr'aOn 

per'sQn 

pERSUASrVK 

per-swa'Biv 

pPr-awa'aTv 

per-awa'alv 

per-swa'aiv 

p3r-Hwa'hTv 

per-awa'ztv 

I>?r-8wa'zTv 

PEItllKE 

pSr'iik 

pSr'ruk 

p6r'o6k 

pgr'Hk 

pSr-67>k' 

pS-ruk' 

pe-iHk' 

Pestle 

p6a"l 

pSs'tl 

pSs'sl 

pSa'al  or  pSs'tl 

pSst  or  pCa'tl 

PEb^I 

pga't?! 

I'ktal 

pSt'ffl 

pe'tai  or  pgt'Sl 

p6t'«l 

pet'al  or  pe'tal 

pet'ai 

pgt'ai 

pgt'Sl 

Petrel 

p6t'r6I 

.     .     .     . 

pSt'rel  or  pe'trt'I 

p6t'r61 

pgfrSl 

pgt'rel 

Petrol 

p^-trol' 

pe'trfll  ' 

pMrol' 

pe'trfll  or  pe-tr51' 

• 

p6t'r51 

pgt'rSI 

Phalanx 

fa'lSnka  or  fSl'anks 

fa'lSnks  or  fJimnkB 

lai'anka 

la'iaDks  or  fai'auka 

fai'Suks 

fai'ankB  or  faianks 

iSl'anks 

Pharynx 

far'IukB 

(a'rlnka 

fartnks 

far'inka 

tar'Inka 

far'inka 

far't^ks 

Phenol 

fe'iiol 

.    .    .     . 

fe'nol 

fe'nol 

fe'uQT 

fe'nol 

Philomcsical 

f!l'fi-mii'zT-kal 

fil-o-mu'ze-kal 

ni-o-mu'ztk-31 

ftl-u-mii'zTk-il 

Philosophic 

fTl/6-s5f'Tk 

fTl-lo-zGf'fTk 

ni'S-'zOf'Tk 

fll-o-zof'ik  or  -boC- 

fTl'o-Lfif'Ik 

ffl-5-H5ftk 

fll-u-sBflk 

Phlegm  ATio 

flSg-mSt'Tk 

tl6g'ma-tlk 

tl6g-mat'Ik 

flfig-mSfik  or 
fl6g'ma-tlk 

116g-uiat1k 

flSg-matIk 

rtgg-mSt'tk 

Phlogiston 

flS-jT3't5n 

flo-jTs'tSn,  -gls'tCa 

flS-jta'tnn 

flo-jTs'tun 

fl5j^8-t5n 

flu-jts'tQn 

Phonetization 

fo'ue-tl-za'sliuii 

fo-iiSt-e-za'shuu 

fo/net-Iz-a'ahSn 

fo-n6t-i-za'aliun 

Phonic 

fSn'tk 

fi5uak  ' 

I5ii'ik 

fo'ntk 

fonTk 

fonTk 

Phonotypy 

ffi-n5t'T-py,  fo'nfi-ti'. 

fo-iiQt'e-pe 

f5-n5t't-pt 

fo-n5t't-pT 

fo'nQ-tip-J^ 

Photochromy 

f$-t5k'r5-my  or 
fo'to-kro'my 

fo-ti5k'ro-me 

fo-t6k'r5-mt 

fo'tG-krom-J^ 

Phthisis 

thi'sTa 

thl'sTa 

ti'sTfl 

thi'sis  or  ti'sis 

tbl'hlH 

fcbi'bta 

ti'feta 

PHYaiOONOMY 

fTza-5g'nS-my 

fTzh-e-5g'no-mo 

flz'e-5g'nft-me 

fTz-e-5g'no-me 

fiz'l-uK'uo-iiiT 

flz-t-5g'n5-mt 

ftz-t-5n'u-m]? 

Pianoeortb 

pT-an'S-for'ta 

pe-au'5-f5r't£ 

pe-ii'iio-for'te  or 
pe-5n'o-f6r'te 

pt-Sn'o-for'tS 

pT-aD'o-fOr-ta 

pl-an'u-for-ta 

Pierce 

pers 

pers  or  pSra 

pera 

pera  or  pera 

pera 

pers 

pers 

Piked 

pikt  or  pTk'^d 
pi'le-a'tSd  or  pTKe- 

pTk'kgd 

pikt 

pTk'ed 

pikt 

pikt 

pikd 

PlLEATED 

plPe-a-tSd 

pi'le-fi'tSd 

pTl'e-at-ed 

pi'lt-a-ted 

pile-at-Ed 

pi']5-at-5d 

Pilose 

pt-los'  or  pi'los' 

pt-los' 

pe-loa' 

pilos 

pil'oa 

pi'loa 

Pineal 

pi'ue-al  or  pTu'e-al 

piD'ue-ai 

pi'ue-al 

pTn'e-al 

pin'6-5I  or  pin-e'Sl 

ptn'e-Sl 

ptu'g-dl 

PiNNATIFID 

pln-nXt'T-fid 

.... 

pTu'ni-te-£Id' 

piu-nat'e-fld  or 
pTn'na-te-fId 

ptu-nat'I-ftd 

pln-nat't-fid 

pin-uatl-fld 

Piquancy 

pe'kan-sy  or  pTk'- 

plkTiSn-so 

peHian-se 

plk'an-se 

pe'kan-sl 

pTk'an-st 

pe'k4n-sj 

Piquant 

pe'kant  or  pik'uut 

pTk'kant 

peHtant 

pTk'ant 

pe'kSnt 

pe'kant 

pe'kant 

Pismire 

pTs'mir 

ptz'mir 

ptz'mir 

ptz'mir  or  pTa'- 

ptz'mir 

pts'mir 

pts'mir 

Pistachio 

pTs-ta'alio 

pTs-ta'siio 

pTs-ta'ch'5 

pia-ta'sho 

pTs-ta'sliI-o 

pts-ta'shT-o 

pta-ta'aht-o 

Placard 

pli-kard',  plSk'ard 

piak-ard' 

pli-kiird' 

pla-kard' 

plSk'ard 

piak'ard,  plH-kard' 

piak'ard,  pia-kiird' 

Flaoiabism 

pla'ja-rlz'm,  or 
pla'jT-a-rTz'm 

pla'ja-rTzra 

pla'i'a-rTzm 

pla'je-a^rtzm  or 
pla'ja-rizm 

Ijla'j'i-rlzm 

pla'ji-a-rlzm 

pla'ji-ar-Tzni 

Plaid 

plSd  ;  in  Scot,  plad 

piad 

plSd 

piad 

plad  or  piad 

plad  or  piad 

plad  or  piad 

Plait 

plat ;  coll.  plet 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat  or  piat 

Planimetric 

plSn'T-mefrtk 

.    .    .    . 

[pian/e-ragt're-kal] 

plSn-e-mSfrik 

piau'T-mSt'rtk 

pla-nT-mSt'rTk 

pla-nl-mSt'rTk 

Platina 

piat'I-naorpla-te'- 

pmfe-nS 

piat'S-na 

piat'e-na 

piat'I-n5 

piatt-na 

piattn-a 

Platonist 

pla'to-ntst 

piat'o-nlflt 

pla'tft-nTst 

pla'to-nlat 

pla't5n-ist,  piat'on- 

pla'tSn-Iat 

pla'tun-Tst 

Plausivb 

pla'alv 

pla'.siv 

pi^'slv  ^ 

pla'sTv 

plaz'tv 

plaz'tv 

plaztv 

Pleiades 

ple'ya-dez 

ple'yS-dez 

pli5'yad-ez 

ple'ya-dez 

pli'S-dez 

pli'a-dez 

pli'a-dez 

Plenary 

ple'ua-rj?^ 

plSu'S-re  or  ple'nil- 

ple'nar-e 

pl6n'a-re  or  ple'iia- 

ple'na-rt 

ple'ua-rt 

ple'nar-J 

Plenipotentiary 

pl5n'T-po-tSn'- 

plSn-iie-po-tSu'- 

pl5n'e-p&-t^n'- 

plSu-e-po-tSu'- 

plSn't-po-tSn'- 

pl5u'i-po-t2n'- 

pl6-nt-pu-tgn'- 

8hT-a-r3J- 

sha-re 

Bh'ar-e 

she-a-re 

shar-T 

shl-a-rT 

fihl-A-rJ 

Plethoric 

ple-th5r'Tk  or 
pl6th'o-r!k 

ple-thQr'Ik 

ple-thOr'Tk 

ple-th5r'ik  or 
plSth'o-rik 

ple-thSr'Tk 

ple-th5r'Tk 

pl6-tb5r'Ik 

Polonaise,  n. 

po'15-naz' 

.     .     .     . 

po'lS-naz' 

po-lo-naz' 

p5'15-naz' 

p5-l(5-naz' 

p51-H-naz' 

POLYPOROUS 

po-lIp'6-ru3 
pQm'aa;  48 

.... 

po-ltp'o-rQs 

p51-ip'5-rua 

p5-lt-po'ru3 

p5-lip'Qr-u3 

Pomace 

.     .     .     . 

pfi-mas' 

pSm'as 

po-mas' 

pSm'as 

pSm'as 

Pomade 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-miid' 

po-mad' 

p5-mad' 

Pomegranate 

pum'KrSu'at 

pum-grSn'nat 

pu  ID-gran's  t 

puin-gran'at 

p5m'gran-at 

p5m'gran-at 

p5m'gran-4t 

Popliteal 

p5p-ltt'£-(zi 

.     .     .     . 

p5p-lTt'e-Ql 

pop-ltt'e-al 

pSpnT-te'ai 

pSp-lt-te'ai 

p5p-lt-te'al 

Porcelain 

p6r'8S-lTn 

por'se-lan 

pora'lan 

pQr'ae-lan  or 
por'se-lau 
por-tgnt' 

p5rsMan 

por'se-lau 

por'aS-Uu 

Portent 

p5r-t5nt' 

pSr-tSnt' 

p5r-t5nt' 

pSr'tSnt 

pSr'tgnt,  p5r-tent' 

pSr'tSnt 

Possess 

p5z-z63'  or  p3s-863' 

p6z-zea' 

p5z-z6s' 

poz-zes' 

p5z-z6s' 

p5z-zga' 

puz-zgs' 

Posthumous 

pSat'hu-mus 

pSsfhu-mus 

pCst'bu-mus 

post'hu-mus 

post'u-mus 

p5s'tum-us 

pQst'hfi-mus 

Prayer,  petition 

prSr 

pra'ur 

pra'er 

prS'er  or  pr^r 

pra'er 

pra'er  or  prar 

pr£r 

Preceptory 

pre-s5p't6-r3? 

pr6s'6p-to-re 

pre's6p-ter-e 

pres'ep-to-re 

pr6-sep'ter-t 

pre'E6p-t5-ri 

pre'egp-tflr-J- 

Precinct 

pre'sTnkt 

pre-8iDgkt' 

pre'sTugkt 

pre'atngkt 

pre'atngkt 

pre'stngt 

pre'slnkt 

Predecessor 

prSd'e-sSs'ser 

pr6d-e-BSs'sur 

prSd'e-sSs'aer 

prSd-e-sSa'sur 

pre'dS-sSs'ser 

pre-de-s£s'er 

pre-dg-sgs'sQr 

Prefecture 

pre'fSk-tur  ;  135 

prSf'f6k-tur 

pre'fSkt-ur 

pref'ek-tur 

pre'fek-tur 

pre'fek-tur 

pie'fgk-tur 

Prehensile 

pre-h6n'sn 

.     .     .     . 

pre-hSn'ail 

pre-hen'ail 

pre-bSn'sil 

pre-beu'sil 

pr6-hgn'sTl 

Prelude,  n. 

preMud ^or  prgl'ud 

pr51'ud 

prgl'fld 

prgl'ud 

prgl'ud  or  pre'liid 

pre'liid  or  pr51'iid 

pre'liid_or  prgl'ud 

Premier,  n. 

pre'mt-er  or 

prem'ySr 

pre'me-er 

prem'yer  or 

prem't-er  or 

pre'ml-er 

pre'mt-er  or 

prSm'yer 

pre'me-er 

pre'mi-er 

prgmt-er 

Presage,  n. 

pre'aaj,  prSs'aj  ;  48 

prgs'aaj 

prSs'sj 

pr6s'aj 

prSs'aj 

pre'saj  or  pres'aj 

pre'saj  or  pi6s1j 

Presbyter 

pr^z'bi-ter  or  pres'- 

prez'be-t5r 

prez'be-ter 

prez'be-ter 

pres'bi-ter 

prBs'bi-ter 

prgz'bT-ter 

Presbytery 

pr6z'bT-tSr-J,  pr6s'- 

prSz'be-tSi-e 

pr6z'be-ter'e 

pr6z'be-t6r-e 

prSs'bT-ter-t 

pr5s'bi-t6-ri 

prgz'bT-ter-J- 

Prescience 

pre'shT-ens,  -ahens 

pre'she-6us 

pre'she-Sns 

pre'she-eiis 

pre'aliT-Sus 

pre'shi-Sus 

pre'shl-ens 

Prestige 

prgs'tlj ; 

.     .     .     . 

prSs'tezh 

prSa-tej'  or 

prSs'ttj  or 

pr^s'ttj  or 

prgs'ttj  or 

F.  pr68/tSzh' 

prgs'tij 

prSa'tezh 

prga-tezh' 

prgs-tej' 

Preterit 

pr5t'er-it,  pre'ter- 

pre'tSr-Tt 

prgfer-Tt 

pv5t'er-it  or  pre'ter- 

•  pr^fer-tt 

prSfer-Tt 

prgfer-tt 

Preterition 

pre'ter-Ish'un 

pre-tSr-riBh'un 

prSt^er-T.sh'un 

prSt-er-tah'uu 

pr^fer-tsh'un 

pre-ter-T'sh5n 

prgt-er-t'sliiiii 

Pretext 

pre'tgkst,  pre-tekst' 

pre-t6kst' 

pre-t6kat' 

pre-t5kst',  pre'tekst 

pre'tekst 

pre'tSkst,  pre-t6kst' 

'    pre'tekst,  prg-tgkst' 

Prison 

prtz''n 

priz'zn 

prtz'un,  coU.  -zn 

priz'zn 

priz'n 

pri'zQn  or  prt'zn 

prtz'un 

Proceeds,  n.  pi. 

prij'sedz 

pro-sedz' 

prSs'edz 

pro'sedz  or  pro-sedz 

'  pro'sedz 

pro-sedz' 

pro'sedz 

Process 

prSs'Ss 

prSB'sSa 

pr5s'6a 

proa'es 

pr5s'se3  or  pro'sea 

pro'sgs 

pro'sgs 

Produce,  n. 

prSd'ua 

prSd'dus 

prOd'Sia 

prSd'dus 

pr5d'u3 

pro'dus 

prSd'us 

Profile 

pro'fil  or 
pro'fel 

pro'fTl  or 
pro-fel' 

pr^fel 

pro'fel,  pro-fel'  or 
pro'fil 

pro'fel 

pro'fa 

pro'fel 

Progress,  n.   • 

pr5K'r6a 

prSe'grgs 

prSg'res 

prSg'res 

prSg'rSa  or  pro'gres 

pro'gres 

pro'grgi 

Project,  n. 

pr5j'5kt 

pr5d'i5kt 

pro-j6kt' 

prSj'ekt 

prSj'Skt 

pro'jgkt 

pro'jgkt 

Prolix 

pr6-lTks',  prSITka 

pro-lTka' 

pr?i-nka' 

pro-ltks' 

prolika 

proatks 

pro'llks 

Prologue 

pro15^ 

pr51'15g 

prSl'og 

pr5I'5g 

prolSg 

pro^Sg 

pro'15g 

Promenade 

pr5m'e-Dad'  or 
pr5m'e-nad' 

.... 

pr5m'in-ad' 

pr5m-e-nad'  or 
proni-e-nad' 

pr3m'6-uad' 

pr5-mS-nad' 

pr5m-gn-aij.  n. ; 
prQm-Sn-ad'.  t  . 

Pronunciation 

pro-nun'sT-a'shuQ 
or  -sht-a'ahuu 

pr  o-nOn-she-a'sh  un 

pro -n  un'se -a'shun 

pro-nun-she-a'shuu 

pro-nuD'si-a'shun 

pro-nQn'si-a'sbSn 

pro-niiii-sl-a'shun 

Prosaist 

pro'zft-Tat 

.    .    .    . 

pro-zaTst 

pro-za'ist 

pro-zaTst 

pro-zaTst 

pro-saTst 

Protean 

pro'te-an 

pro-te'au 

pro'te-an 

pro'tg-Su,  pro-te'Sn 

pro-te'an 

pro-te'an 

Protest,  n. 

pro't6st 

pro-tgst'  or  pr5t'5at 

pro'tgst 

pro'tSst  or  prot'est 

pro'tSst 

pro'tSst 

pro'tgst 

Provocative 

pro-vo'ka-tiv 

pro-vo'k5-tiv 

pro-vSk'i-tiT 

pro-vo'ka-ttv 

pro-vok'a-tTv 

pro-Tok'a-ttv 

pr5-vok'a-tT? 

Provost,  civil  officer  prSv'ust 

prSv'vust 

prOv'uat 

prSv'ust  or  pro-vo' 

prSv'Sst 

prSv'fist 

prSv'Iist 

Prow 

prou 

prou  or  pro 

pro 

prou  or  pro 

prou 

prou 

prou 

Prussian 

prush'(7n,  pni'phfzn 

prtisl/'an 

prush'an,  pru'sbau 

prusli'Sn 

prH'shan 

prush'an 

Prussiatb 

prQs'sT-£t,  prus'-  or 

prus'fie-fit  or 

priis'se-at  or 

prus'st-at 

prQs'sT-at  or 

pTus'st-at  or 

prrish'T-at 

prush'5-at 

prus'ee-at 

prus'st-at 

prus'st-at 

Pnussio 

prus'stk,  prjis'sTk 

.... 

pruB'atk 

prus'sik,  prus'sik 

priia'aik 

prus'sik,  prus'sik 

prus'sik,  prHs'sIk 

Ixxxiv 
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WEBSTEB. 

n'.4Z^£"i?. 

SMART. 

iroijc^^rj?/?. 

STORMOXTH. 

nr FERIAL  DICT,    EXCYC,   DICT 

Psalmist 

sam'ist 

sal'mlst 

EamTst 

BSl'mist  or  sam'ist 

sai'mTst  or  samTst 

sam'ist  or  sSl'mTflt 

eam^fit  or  eai'iiiTst 

Psalmody 

sal'mo-dy,  sain'o-dy    sai'mo-de 

B5l'mo-de 

B51'mo-de 

sai'iiio-di,  sam'o-dT 

8am'5d-T,  sai'mo-dT 

sam'u-dj,  sSl'mO-de 

PSALTEE 

sal'ter 

sal'tur 

siil'ter 

sal'ter 

tal'ter 

sal'ter 

sGl'ter 

Ptisan 

tiz'an 

tlz-zSii' 

tTz'(ai 

tiz-z3n'  or  tlz'au 

tiz'an 

ti'saii 

ti'san 

Puerile 

j)u'er-Tl 

pu'e-ril 

pa'5r-TI 

pu'e-rTl 

pu'er-il  or  -TI 

pH'er-il 

pu'er-il 

Puissance 

pu'Ts-sios,  pu-Ts'- 

puTs-sSiis,  pu-Ts'- 

puts-sans 

pu'is-sans 

puTs-saus 

pu'Ts-aiis 

jjuls-sins 

Pumice 

pum'Is 

pu'nilsor  pum'mTs 

pu'mis 

pu'mis  or  pum'is 

pu'mTs  or  pQm'Ts 

pu'mTs 

pum'Ts 

Putlog 

put'lSg' 

put'lOg 

pcjot'ISg 

put'lOg 

poot'Iuti 

puta5g 

put'ISg 

PYROMANCr 

pir'o-man'sy 

ptr'o-mSn-se 

pTr'o-mSn'se 

pTr'o-man-Ee 

plr'o-iiian'si 

jiTr'ti-nian-sT 

pir-u-man'sj? 

P^l■ROTECH^•Y 

pir'5-t5k'uy 

pTr'o-t5k-ue 

pir'o-tek^ne 

pTr'o-t6k-u6 

pir'o-tek'ui 

i.Tr-o-tgk'ni 

pir-u-tek'nj 

Quadrille 

kw^KirTl',  ka-drTl' 

ka-dril' 

ka^ril' 

ka-dril' 

kS-dril'  or  kwa-drll'   ka-dril' 

ka-drll' 

Quadrupedal 

k\v5d-ru'pe-dal 

.... 

kw5d'ro6-pe'dal 

kw5d-ru-pe'dal  or 
k\v5d-ri!'pe-dal 

kwod-iuo'p6-dai 

kw5d-ru'pg-diL 

Qualm 

kwam 

kwaoi 

kwam 

kwam  or kwam 

kwam 

kwam 

kwam 

QCASDARY 

kw5!i'da-r3?<>r 

kwiSu-Ua'ro 

k\v5a-dar'o 

kwon-da're  or 

kw5u-da'rT 

kw5n'da-rT  or 

kwSn'da-rJ  or 

kw5ii-da'- 

kwGn'da-re 

kwon-da'rl 

kwSii-dSr'J 

QUASSLA 

kwushl-a 

kwozh'e-a 

kwosh'e-a 

kwCsIit-S 

kwasT-a 

kwas'BT-A 

Qdebcitron 

kwer'sTt-riin 

kwer'se-triin 

kwer-ait'ron 

kwer'sI-trHn 

kwer'slt-r5n 

kwer-sTt'ruu 

Qdisine 

kwi'nin,  kwi-nin' 
or  kwT-iieu' 

kwe-niu' 

kwe-uin'  or 
kwinin 

kwTnlii  or 
kwTu-iu' 

kwiulu 

kwi-nen' 

Quoin 

kwoin  or  koiu 

koin 

kwoin  or  koin 

koin 

koiu 

koin 

Rabbi 

rSb'bl  or  -bl 

r3.b'be  or  -hi 

rSbO)! 

rSb'be  or  -bi 

rab'bt  or  An 

rab'bt  or  -bi 

rab'bt  or  -bi 

Raceme 

ra-sem' 

rSs'em 

ra-sem' 

ra-seni' 

ra&'eni 

rSs'em 

Racemous 

rSs'e-mus  or  ra-se'- 

rils'?-nms 

r5s'e-mus,  ra-se'mus  ras'g-niiia 

ras'e-niGs 

ras'5-mu8 

Raillery 

rSller-J  or  ral'- 

rSilg'r-e' 

rai'16r-e 

ral'Ier-e 

ral'er-T  or  rai'er-T 

ral'er-t 

ral'ler-y 

Rarefy 

rar'^fi 

rar're-n 

ra're-fi 

rjr'e-fi 

ra'r5-fi 

ra're-fi  or  rar'6-fi 

rSr'g-fi;  obs.  rXr*. 

Rarity 

rarl-tj 

ra're-te,  infrequeii- 
cy  ;  rar'e-te, 
thinness 

ra're-tS 

rar'e-te,  infrequen- 
cy  ;  rar'e-te, 
thiniiess 

ra'ri-tl 

ra'ri-tl 

rSrl-ty 

Rasorial 

ri-zo'rT-fl! 

ra-zo'r^al 

ra-so're-al 

ra-zo'rT-Sl 

rS-6o'rT-al 

ra-sort-M 

Raspberry 

r5z'b6r-rj 

r5s^5r-e 

iils'b5r-re 

raz'ber-re  or  rSs'- 

ras'bSr-I 

rSz'bg-rl 

raz'b5r-i-y 

Rather 

rath'er 

rStfaTir  orra'tftur 

rath'er 

ratii'er 

rath'er 

rii'ther 

ra'ther 

Rationality 

rSshTm-Smr-tj? 

r5sli-e-o-n51'e-te 

rilsh'un-ai'e-te 

rash-e-o-nSl'e-te 

rashTm-aiT-ti 

rash  5u-aiT-tT 

ra-shun-ai'T-tj? 

Ravelin 

TSvlin 

rav'lTn 

rSv'e-lin,  coll. 
r5v'lTn 

ravain 

rSvaTn  or 
ra%-'6-lTn 

rav'lTu 

rav'lTu 

Receptory 

re-sep'tS-ry 

rSa'sSp-tur-e 

rf-sep'ter-e 

r6s'ep-to-re,  re-sSp'- 

re-sSp't5-rT 

r5-s?p'tQr-3? 

Recognizable 

rSk'Se-nl'iia-bT  or 
re-k5g'nT- 

rek'Cg-ni'za-bl 

lek-og-nT'za-bl  or 
re-kog'ne-za-bl 

rek'5g-ni-z5-bl 

r5k'6g-Di'za-bl 

rek-Qg-niz'a-bei 

Recondite 

reit'5n-dit  or 

rSkTcon-dit 

r?-k5u'dTt 

r5k'on-dit  or 

rek'on-dlt  or 

rSk'on-dit  or 

rek'5n-dit  or 

re-kSn'dlt 

re-k5ii'dit 

rg-kon'dit 

r?-kOn'dit 

r5-k5n'dit 

Recusant 

ro-ku'zaut  or 
rSk'u-zaiit 

re-kii'zSnt  or 
r6k'ku-z5ut 

rek'u-zant 

re-ku'zant  or 
rSk'u-zSnt 

rSk'ii-zaut 

rek'u-zant 

rgk'u-saut 

Refuse 

rgf'Gs 

rSf'us 

xM'ts 

rSf'us 

rSf'us 

rgf'uz 

rgf'us 

Refutable 

le-fut'a-b'l 

r?-fnaa-bl 

re-fu'ta-bl 

rS-fu'ta-bl 

re-fut'a-bl,  ref'H-ta- 

rg-fut'a-b^l 

Relaxation 

le  ISks-a'shun 

rgi-Sks-i'shun 

rel'aks-a'shun 

rel-aks-a'shim 

re'iaks-a'shun 

re-iak-sa'sh5n 

re-iaks-a'sliQit 

Remediless 

le-inedT-lSs  or 
r6m'e-dl-lg3 

rSm'me-de-15a 

rem'e-de-les 

rem'e-de-lSs  or 
re-m5d'e-16s 

r6m'6-di-16s 

r6m'g-dT-lgs 

rem'6-dt-ieB 

R  EMIGRATE 

rfmT-grat,  re-nii'- 

rSm'e-grat 

rem't-grat 

rSm'e-grat  or  re-mi' 

re-mi'grat 

re-mi'grat 

Rendezvous,  ti. 

iSu'dS-voo  07'  raN'- 

rSn-de-vooz' 

ren'de-voo 

r5n'de-vo6  or  -vooz 

rSn'dS-vooor  rang'- 

r?n-dg-voo,  raN-da- 

rSn'de-voo,  rau'dd- 

Rendezvous,  r. 

rgn'dg-voo  or  v'-in'- 

r6u-de-vooz' 

r5n-de-Too' 

rSu-de-voo'  or  -vooz' 

r?ii'd5-voo  or  riiiig'- 

rSn'dS-voo,  raN-da- 

rSn'dS-voo,  ran'dS- 

Reniform 

rgut-form 

re'ne-forra 

reu'e-fSnn 

le'nT-farm 

re'ni-fSrm 

ren'I-fonn 

Renunciation 

ie-iiuii'sT-a'shuu  or 
-ehT-a'ehiSu 

re-iiiin-sbe-il'shun 

re-nQn'se-a'sIiun 

re-nun-she-a'slmn 

r?-ii  Qu's  I  -a'shfin 

re-nun'sT-a'sh5n 

rS-nun-st-a'sbiln 

Reptile 

r?p'tTl 

rep'tn 

rSp'tn 

rSp'til 

r?p'tn 

r?p'til 

rgp'til 

Re<iuiem 

ie'kwT-5m 

re'kwe-eni 

r5k'kwe-5m 

re'kwe-em  or  rSk'we-  rek'v,-i-?m 

re'kwT-5m 

re'kwi-gm 

Reservoir 

rSz'er-vwor' 

r5z-er-vw6r' 

rez'erv-war 

rSz-er-vwor' 

rSz'er-vwar' 

rSz'er-vwar 

r6z'er-vw5r 

Residentiary 

r5z'T-d5n'sha-ry 

rgz-e-dSu'shSr-e 

rez'e-dgn'sh'ar-e 

rSz-e-dSn'she-a-rc 

r6z'iHi?n'sher-T 

rez-T-d?ii'sher-T 

rgz-T-dgn'Bhir-j^ 

Restaur  AN  i 

rSs'to-rint 

rSa'to-raug' 

r6s'to-raug 

r6s'to-r5iit  or 
r5s-to-raN 

rSe-tQ-ran' 

Retailer 

re-tal'er  or  re'tal- 

re-talur 

re-tal'er 

re-tal'er  or  re'tal- 

re-tal'er 

re-tal'er   "" 

re-tal'er 

Retardation 

re'tar-da'bhiin 

ret-tar-da'fihSn 

re'tar-da'sUun 

ret-ar-da'shuu 

re'tar-da'shuu 

re-tar-da'sh5a 

re-tar-da'shan. 

Retch 

rSch  or  recb 

retsh  or  r^tsh 

rech 

rech  or  r6ch 

rech 

rgcli 

rech 

Retinue 

retT-Du 

r6t'e-nu,  re-ttn'uu 

ret'e-nfi 

r5t'e-DU 

ret'I-nu 

ret'T-nu,  archaic 

r5-tln'u 
re-tro-sed',  rSt'ro- 

retl-nu 

Retrocede 

re'tro-sedorrSt'ro- 

.... 

re'trS-sed' 

re'tro-sed  or  rSt'ro- 

re'tro-sed' 

re-trH-sed' 

Retrograde 

le'tro-giad,  r5t'ro- 

rSftro-grad 

re'tro-grad 

ret'ro-grad 

re'tro-grad,  rSt'r<5- 

re'tro-grad,  rSt'ro- 

re'triS-grad 

Retrospect 

re'trC-spgkt,  ret'rG- 

rSt'tro-spSkt 

re'trS-spSkt 

r6t'ro-sp5kt 

re'tro-spelit 

re'tro-spSkt,  rSt'ro- 

re'trfl-s^ekt 

Retro  VERT 

re'tro-vert,  r6t'ro- 

re'tru-vert' 

rSt'ro-vert 

re'tro-verV 

re'tro-vevt,  rSt'ro- 

re'trii-vert 

Reveille 

rg-val'ya,  rgv'iUle' 

rii-val'  or  ra-val'vu 

re-val'  or  re-val'ya 

ra-v61'ya 

re-val'ya 

rc-va-yfi' 

Revenue 

r5v'e-nu 

rev'e-iiu  or 
re-v6ii'u 

rgv'5n-u 

r6v'e-nu 

r6v'eu-u 

r6v'P-iiu,  .''ometimes 
rf-ven'u 

rgv'en-u 

Reverie 

rSv'er-y,  rev'er-e' 

rev'?r-e' 

rSv-e-re' 

r?v'?r-e 

r?v'?r-i 

rev'er-T 

Re\olt 

re-volt'  or  re-v5U' 

re-volt'  or  re-v51t' 

revolt' 

re-volt'  or  re-vSlt' 

r5-volt' 

re- volt' 

re- volt' 

Reynard 

ra'iierd  or  rSn'Srd 

rSn'ard  or  ra'nard 

rSii'ard 

ra'nard 

rSi/ird 

Rhizopou 

rT/Zfi-pBd  or  ri'zS- 

ri'zo-pSd 

ri'zo-p5d 

ri'zo-p5d 

rT'2Q-p5d 

Rhomb 

r5nib  or  rOiii 

ruiiib 

romb 

rumb  or  rCnib 

ri5m 

r5m 

r5ni 

Rhythm 

rlth'm  or  rTth'm 

rtthm 

rtthm 

rlthm  or  rTtiim 

rTthm 

rlthm 

rlthm 

Ricochet,  n. 

ri'k'o-«hJi'  or 

.... 

rlk'i-slia 

rlk-o-sha'  "r 
rik'o-fihet 

rlk'o-slia'  or 
rik'o-shCt' 

rTk'5-sh5t 

rtk'Q-shSt 

Ricochet,  ?■. 

rtk'S-shgt' 

rTk'o-shSt 

rTk'o-slia'  or  -shSt' 

rlk-B-sliet' 

rTk'n-shSt 

RlOlfTEOUS 

ri'chGs 

rf'tahe-u8 

rit'yria,co?/.  ri'chus 

rl'chfls 

rit'iiis  or  ri'chus 

rit'yDs 

rit'yiis 

Rise,  n. 

ria  or  riz 

rl8 

ris 

ria 

riz 

riz 

riz 

Rochet 

r5ch'et 
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r5k'5t 

rOch'et  or  rSk'et 

r0ch'2t 

^;^ch'5t 

roch'et 

Rondeau 

rnii-do'  or  r5n'd5 

r5ii-do' 

roii'd;; 

r5n-do' 

ron'do 

rSii'do 

iSn'do 

ROQt'ELAUBK 

rCk'?-lor 

rSk-e-lor' 

r6k'£-mr' 

r5k-e-lor' 

rnk-P-lar' 

rij'kg.Ior 

ro'kS-Ior 

Rotifer 

ro'tT-fer 

ro'te-fer 

rSt'e-fer 

ro'tl-fer 

ro'tl-fer 

ro'tT-fer 

Route 

root  or  rout 

rout  or  root 

root 

root  or  rout 

r.mt 

root 

root 

Kdfpiah 

iQf'y/in,  rfif fT-<rn 

rufySii 

rQf'ynn 

rtif'yan 

ruf'fT-an 

rufl-Sn 

riif'ft-dn 

RUBSIAN 

ruHli'r/n  or  rji'flJinn 
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rHsh'an  or  ru'Hhnn 

rush'Sn 

rnKli'ySn 

ruhh'Aii 

Sabaoth 

Bah'£-5th  or  Bi-ba'- 

Ba-ba'otii 

Ba-ba'oth,  sab'a-5th 

Ba-ba'Qth 

sa-ba'6th 

hn-bii'otli 

Sacrifice,  n. 

fJtk'rT-fiz 

B5k'kV?-nz" 

sSk'rr-fia 

sSk're-fTz 

8ak'rl-fi8 

pak'rT-firt 

fak'rl-ns 

Sacrifice,  v. 

hak'rT-Hz 

eak'krefiz 

sJlk're-nz 

BSk're-fi?: 

sak'rT-fia 

fSk'rr-fiB 

hak'rl-fis 

Baffron 

B-lffrfin 

BSffurn 

».i1f'rQn 

«af'runor65f'fum 

Naf'rOii 

BSf'frGn 

(.affrKu 

Sainfoin 

haii'foiu 

1*3 11 'foil! 

fcan'foin 

Baii'foin  or  aau'foiu 

HJiii'fuin 

san'foiu 

lian'foiu 

Salins 

8a'liii  or  b&-\ir' 

bS-Hii'  or  fta'Hn 

A4-lin' 

Ba-lin' 

sii'lii  ";■  HS-Iin' 

sa-liii' 

fd-Hu' 

Saliva  I. 

^d-Ii^v/I 

eJI'e-vai  or  «tt-li'. 

KiiAVvnl 

sa-li'vnl 

f^S-Ii'MlI 

sa-H'vai 

Bd-li'vAl 

Salsify 

efll'rtl-f^ 

flXl'sf-n 

Bfil'Hp-fe 

Hftl'Hi-fi 

8ffl'8T-fi 

Fai'sT-iy 

Salve,  u. 

hiiv 

Balv 

kUv 

Bfiv  or  bKIv 

bSv 

BJiv  or  bSIv 

tiiv  or  saiv 

Saharoid 

8iIni'4-roid 

ha-ma'roid 

KHin'a-roid 

Ba'iniir-oid 

Baiii'S-roid 

tam'd-roid 

Samiel 

Ba'TiiT-€l 

-a'mr-M 

«a'ine-*?l 

BS'mT-31 

fia'mt-51 

Ra'mt-fl 

SaMI'HIRE 

ttJlin'fir  or  -fer 

sSm'fTr 

t*JIni'lPr 

pSin'fir 

sKm'fir  or  -f5r 

Bam'lir 

Fam'fir 

Sandwich 

hSml'wtch 

atid'wTdzli 

(*aini'widj 

sSnd'wIch 

BSnd'wTch 

Haud'wTch 

Sapphire 

Hfifir  or  -or 

ftJli'ffr 

yMT'T 

Hfff'flr 

Bftf  fPr  or  -fir 

BSf'fJ-r  or  -fir 

eSfir 

Sardine,  ^jr/f 

RaT'dtln  or  M:ir*<len' 

[Hiir'dTn] 

Biir'din  or  Biir-deii' 

MiirMTn 

siir'din 

tiirMen 

Sardine,  grni 

wjir'dtn  or  -din 

fiiir'din  " 

H.ir'dTD 

B'dr'din  or  -din 

Biir'dlQ 

siir'din 

Kiud'iu 

Satire 

Katlr  ;  in  j&"«i7.  o/Zcn 

Ba'tur.  HJtt't\r,  »a'tir 

bSfur 

ea'tnr,  satlr,  or 

aat'ir 

Baf^r  or 

bftfir 

«5t'er 

or  Hiifcr 

RSt'ur 

Hat'er 

SATnAF 

»ri'trJtp  or  uSt'rSp 

bS'trSp 

Ba'trSp 

Ba'trap 

Kn'trftp 

Ba'trSp 

Ba'trSp 

Satrapy 

Ka'trap.J,  Hilt'ri-pJ? 

wi'trit-pc 

KRt'ra-po 

hil'trff-pT 

Bii'trap-T 

fla'trAp-J 

Satyr 

Wfi't?^r 

Ka'tBr  or  H^t'Cr 

tMT-T 

Ba'tiir  or  hSt'ir 

hSfPr 

BflfPr 

KSfir 

SAVAOP.nr 

lilv'ij-rj? 

BaVvId-jCr-rS 

KSv'A-jer-e 

Bfiv'aj-ro 

BHv'a-jSr-T 

hHv'ixj-rT 

sKv'Tj-er.y 

Scald.  Imrd 

fkffld  fir  BkftM 

»-kJ(ld 

Kkftld  r.rakSld 
hkol'lup 

Bkald 

HkaM 

fkald 

Scallop 

RkCl'IGp 

tkSll&p 

BkOllGp 

bkiSl'ISp  or  bkCK- 

6kiSI'15p  or  tkOl'- 

bkiVinp  or  tuai'- 
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WEBSTEH. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTEH. 

stohmonth. 

IMPERIAL  DIVT.    ENCYC.  DICl 

Scaphoid 

Bkaf'oid 

Bka'foid 

Bka'foid 

Bkaf'oid 

Bkaf'oid 

Bkaf'oid 

SCAPIFORM 

Bka'pT-lorm 

BkJp'c-fGnn 

ttkap'I-farin 

hkapT-lOrm 

Bkiipl-fonn 

SCATH,  7i.  &  r. 

tikiith 

Bkktll 

Bkktll 

Bkath,  n.  &  V. 

Bkath 

Bkath 

BkaHi 

Scathe 

Bkath 

Bkath 

Hkath 

Bkath 

ekatfa 

SrRNir 

fign'Tk  or  sen'Tk 

fcen'iiTk 

bf-'TiTk 

B^ii^jk 

Hiiii'Ik  o/sPiiTk 

se'nTk  or  sSnTk 

Benlk 

Schedule 

ekSd'ul;  in  Eng, 

b6d'jul  or  flked'jill 

bli»3d'ul 

Bked'yHl,  fthSd'yuI, 

Blu^d'Dl 

Bhed'ul,  «f?.l'- ;  n. 

fched'HI,  t5d'_- :  n. 

iisu.  sli6d'ul 

or  Hed'yul 

also  8k;?d'ul 

rilxo  BkSd'ul 

Schismatic,  n. 

eTz-n)5t'Tk 

faiz^mS-tTk 

fiTz'imi-tTk 

Biz'ma-tTk  or 
siz-niSl'ik 

Etz-niatTk 

etz-mat'Ik 

BTz-matTk 

Schistose 

6hTs-tos' 

shTs-tos' 

Bhta'toa 

sliTs-tos' 

sliTat'oz 

»-hTK't08 

SCHIZOPOD 

BkTz'6-p6J 

ski'zo-p5d 

Bkiz'o-p5d 

Blilz'o-pod 

shTz'B-iiQd 

ehTz'H-p5d 

SC1TAM1NE0U3 

Blt'a-mln'e-ua 

«l'ta-mTu'e-u3 

att-a-mtu'e-Qa 

si-ta-miii'e-uB 

fci-tS-niTn'e-Qs 

SCIURINE 

ei'G-rTn 

Bi-u'rin 

fli'ii-rin 

si-u'rln 

bi-u'rin 

Bi'fi-rin 

SCLERODEKU 

skler'o-derm  or 
akle'rfi-derm 

bkle'ru-derm 

Bklei'o-dSrm 

BklCr'o-derai 

ekle'ro-derm 

Bkler'D-derm 

ScoLEriTK 

Bk51'c-9lt  or  8kol6- 
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8k5I'e-8lt 

Bko-le'sit 

Bkole-Bit 

sko'IP-f^it 

ScOl'irED 

Bko'pT-ped 

Rk'5p''u-p6d' 

sko'pe-ped 

Bk6i/T-p6d 

Bko'pT-pPd 

Bko'pT-pSd 

Seamstress 

Bem'str^a 

B^m'strSs 

Beni'stres 

agin'strea 

Bem'BtrSs 

Beui'fitrSs 

Bem'htrCs,  B^ni'HtrE 

Secretory 

be-kre't5-ry,  seOirt- 

8e-kre'tur-5 

B?-ki  e'ter-e 

se-kre'to-re,  se'kre- 

ee-kre'ter-t 

ae-kre'tO-rt 

E5-kre'tQr-j^ 

Secund 

Be'kund 

BPk'uud  ^ 

ae'kiiiid 

Bek'Qnd 

ae'knnd 

Be'kGnd 

Secundine 

Bek'Su-dln 

sek'kun-din 

B6k'un-dm 

B6k'un-dm 

efk'un-dTn 

Be'kQn-din 

B5-kiin'din 

Skid 

ted 

Be'Td 

Bed 

ee'Td  or  aad 

Bed 

Bed 

Seleniuret 

e6i'e-nl'fi-r?t  or 
6e-len'u-r6t 

661'e-ni'u-r5t 

B5I-e-iiT'u-r6t 

e€l-en'yu-ret 

te-Ien'ii-r5t 

EC-len-t-ur'gt 

Selenooraphic 

eSl'^-iio-grSflk 

BPl'e-n6-graf'Tk 

B?l-e-no-praf'Tk 

Epl'e-no-RrSf'Tk 

Fp-le'no-praf'Ik 

E5-len-il-pr5f'Tk 

Semipedal 

se-mTp'e-dol 

Ee-mip'e-dSI 

6giii'e-p6d'al 

B6m-e-p5'dal  or 
se-mTp'e-dal 

s6m-Tp'S.dSl 

65m-T-pe'dai 

sSm-i-pe'dil 

Senior 

Ben'yer 

Be'iie-nr  nr  een'yfir 

se'ne-er 

Beu'yur 

se'iiT-er 

Be'nT-?r 

Ben'T-Qr 

Sentient 

eSn'sliT-cnt,  -9h(?nt 

B6n'8he-6ut 

BSii'ah'eiit 

sSn'she-ent 

Beii'fthT-ent 

sgn'BhT-5nt 

B?n'8liT-ent 

Serqkant 

Siir'jent  or  eer'jViit 

ear'jSiit 

Bar'jflnt 

Bar'jent  or  ter'- 

far'jSnt 

f'ar'jSnt 

Bar'jVnt 

Series 

ee'rez  or  ee'rT-ez 

se're-Tz 

faer'e-ez 

se're-ez 

se'rT-ez 

ee'rez  or  6e'rT-ez 

Ber'ez  or  ser'T-ez 

Seron 

ee-robn' 

se-rSn' 

Bg-r5n' 

Bg-rSn' 

E5-r5n' 

Serpigo 

fcer-pT'go 

fiSr-pi'go  or  -pe'go 

ser-pe'gS 

Ber-pi'go  or -pe'go 

Ber-pi'go 

Eer-pi'gS 

Eer-pi'go 

Servile 

eerv'Tl 

B6r'vil 

ser'vll 

Ber'vil 

Ber'vil  or  eer'vTI 

ter'vil 

ber'vil 

SESgUIPEDAL 

eSs-knTp'^-di?! 

BSs-kwTp'pe-dSl 

B6a'kwe-pe'd(7l 

Bes-kwTp'e-dal 

egs'kwT-reMai 

j-fs'kwTp-e-dai 

figs-kwTp'g-dil 

Sesquiplicatb 

e6s-kwTp'lI-ktt 

B6s-kwip'ple-k5t 

flSs'kwe-pli'kSt 

Bes-kwTp'le-kat 

Bfs-kwIp'lT-kat 

^es-kwTp'lT-kat 

66B-kwTp'lI-kat 

Sbtireme 

Be'tT-rem  or  eSt'T- 

Be'te-rem 

LSt'e-rem 

ee'tl-rem 

Ee'tT-rem 

Be'tT-rem 

Sevensioht 

eeu'uit  or  -nit 

Ben'iut 

BSv'vn-nit,  coU. 
sSn'ctt 

ttSn'uit 

ESa'nit  or  egii'iiTt 

eSv'n-nit 

B^vn'uit 

Sewer,  drain 

fu'er 

shor 

BOor 

aoo'er  or  shor 

aoo'er 

Eu'er 

Eu'er 

Shaman 

elia'maa 

eha'nian 

eha'nian 

Bbini'Sn 

Bliain'Sn 

EhSm'^n 

Shekel 

BhSk''l 

ehgk'kl' 

Bh6k'kl 

BhekOti 

Bhgk'l 

BhSk'Sl 

fihek'*-! 

Shekinar 

6lie-kt'n& 

ehdk'e-n^ 

ehek'e-na,  she-ki'- 

Bhe-ki'nS 

Bhe-ki'iiJ 

sh6-ki'ni 

Sherbet 

Bher'bSt 

6h?r-b5t' 

eher'bgt 

Bher'bet,  8her-b6t' 

Bher'bSt 

eher'b?t 

eher'bet 

Shiah 

she 'a. 

ehl'a 

fihe'a 

Bhi'a 

shi'S 

Ehe'a 

Shire 

shir  or  slier 

P)i'er  ' 

fiber 

slier  or  shir 

Ehir 

Bhir 

shir 

Shune 

fition  or  8h5n 

BliOn 

8h5n 

8h5n  or  shoa 

BliSn 

BhSn 

BhCn 

Sibylline 

Klb'Tl-lin 

Bih'Tl-lTn 

sib'il-lin 

ElbMil-irn 

BTbTI-lin 

etbTI-lin 

SibERAL 

fild'er-ol 

Bid'dSi-kl  * 

Bi'dfr-nl 

sTd'er-al 

Ei'der-51 

Bi'der-ai 

ei-der'dl  or  si'der- 

SlDERITE 

Bld'er-it 

< 

6e-dei'it 

Bld'er-it 

tid'er-it 

Bld'er-it 

Bi-derlt  or  sld'er- 

SiDEROSCOPK 

Btd'er-o-skop 

ee-de'ro-skop 

fcld'e-ro-skop  or 

ae-de'- 
Be-lIsh'e-Sm 

eld'er-o-skop 

Btd'er-o-skop 

6i-der'Q-8kop 

SlLICICU 

BT-lTs'I-am 

flMTs'e-nm,  coU. 

sT-lTBh'T-Qm 

Bl-lTs'T-um 

6T-lTE'T-am 

se-irsh"iim 

SiLIQUB 

BTlTk  or  sT-lek' 

fiTl'Ik 

se-lek' 

sTlTk 

Bi-lek' 

Bt-lek' 

SiMONIAN 

Bl-ino'iiT-on  or  st- 

8i-iuo'ne-f7n 

Bi-mo'iie-an 

Bt-mo'iiT-Sn 

Bt-mo'uT-Sn 

si-mo'nT-an 

Simultaneous 

Bi'iiuil-ta'iie-us 

Ei-mul-ta'ne-U3 

fiim/ul-ta'iiu-Ga 

Ei-niul-ta'ne-u8 

6Tm'ul-ta'n6-ua 

Bim-iU-ta'ne-us 

ETm-ul-ta'n6-Qa 

SlNICAL 

siii'T-kfll  or  sln'- 

eln'e-kal 

BTn'T-k51 

ETnlk-ai 

BtnTk-il 

Sinister 

elu'Is-ter 

Blu'nTs-tur 

se-nls'tEr  ' 

sin'is-ter  or  ee-nTs'- 

sTnTs-ter 

eTnTs-ter 

BTiiTs-ter.  obs. 
sTu-is'ter 

Sirrah 

sTr'rA 

sSr'rS 

BEr'rA 

Bilr'ra  or  sTr'rA 

ETr'rS 

Btr'S 

Bir'ri 

Sirup 

Bir'up 

BSr'rup 

sTr'up,  coll.  sQr'- 

sTr'iip  or  sur'nip 

Bir'up 

Btr'Bp 

Bir'up 

Skirret 

ekir'rPt 

Bkgr'rtt 

sk6r'r6t 

Bklr'ret 

Ekgr'ret 

fikir'St 

BkTr'rgt 

Slabber 

Bl5b'ber  or  al5b'- 

siab'bur  or  sI5b'- 

coll.  sl5b'ber 

elSb'ber 

ElSb'ber 

BlSVer 

BlSb'ber 

Slave,  Slav 

Blav  or  b15v 

el5v 

[sklav] 

Elav 

Slav 

Slavic 

BlSv'Tk  or  slav'Tk 
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slSv'ik 

Biav'Tk 

slSvIk 

Sliver 

Bliv'er  or  ali'ver 

Bli'vQr  ' 

Bli'ver 

Bli'ver  or  slTv'er 

slTv'er  or  sli'ver 

ElTv'er  or  sli'ver 

sliv'er 

Slotb 

fclSth  [115]  or  sloth 

sloth 

sloth 

Bloth 

Bloth 

sloth  or  slQth 

Bloth 

Sloven 

filuv'fii  or  8luv''n 

KlQv'vgn 

Bluv'^n 

filuv'en 

eluv'gn 

Bluv'Sn 

BiQv'en 

Smallpox 

eiual'pBks' 

smal-p&ks' 

eiiial'p5ka 

EUial-pSkB'  or 
snial'pSks 

Biual-p5k9 

amftl'pSkB 

smal-pSks 

Sociable 

so'shi-b'l 

so'she-S-bl 

8o'she-a-bl 

so'she-a-bl 

EO'8hS-bl 

fio'shl-a-bl 

Eo'eha-bd 

Socle 

eo'k'l  or  s5k'T 

BO'kl 

fcSka 

fiCk'kl  or  soTtl 

Eo'kl  or  Bokl 

BO'kl 

EO'kfl 

Sojourn 

60'jQrn  or  bo-jQrn' 

Eo'jum 

Bo'jiirn 

Bo'jum 

Eo'jeru 

fco'jem 

Bo'jQm.  su-iOm', 
or  Euj'Qm 

Sol  (Miis.) 

sol 

b5I 

sGl 

BOl 

e51 

SOLANACEOUa 

fiSl'd-iia'slius,  so'IA- 

fio'li-iia'ah'us 

E51-n-na'shu9 

BSl'S-na'shus 

Ko-lS-na'shus 

B5-13-na'shii3 

Solder 

fiSd'er  or  sGl'der 

Eul'dur 

ta'der 

f  BlMer  or  ea'der 

sBl'der  or  Bud'er 

s5l'der 

e51'der 

Somber,  Sombre 

e5m'ber 

Boin'bur 

Eoin'ber 

fSni'ber 

sSm'ber 

£5m'ber 

Soot 

soot  or  Boot 

soot 

b6bt 

soot  or  F66t 

tSot 

Boot 

Boot 

Soporific 

65p'5-rTf'Tk 

B5p-o-rTf'fik 

sCp'S-rTfTk 

6op-o-rTf'ik 

Bo'po-rTflk 

Bo-po-rif'Tk 

BO-pGr-TfTk 

Sordine 

Bor'dTn  or  -den 

Bfir-deii' 

tSr'dTn 

6or-den' 

E5r'dTn 

BSr'den 

Bor'den 

SonoRiciDE 

Po-ror'I-sid 

B0-r5r're-siii 

Bn-ror'e-eid 

80-r5r'e-sid 

to-ror'I-sid 

so-ro'ri-sid 

6iSror1-Eid 

Sortie 

86r'te 

sor'te 

eSr-te' 

sSr'te 

85r'tT 

eCr'te 

Sough,  as  the  wind 

snf 

85f 

sfif 

suf  or  sou 

fiQf ;  Scot,  took 

BQf 

Southerly 

Biith'er-lJ? 

euth'ur-le  or 
south'ur-le 

Bouth'er-le,  coll. 
enth'er-le 

suth'er-le 

Buth'erdi 

6utb'er-lT 

BUtii'er-ly 

Southern 

fcutfa'erii 

souttiTini  or 
auth'urn 

soiitli'eni,  coll. 
sutii'ern 

Buth'ern 

sutii'era 

Eutii'em 

Eutii'em 

SOITHINO 

60U  thing 

south'ing 

BOutii'Tng 

Bojith'ing 

southTng 

BouthTng 

southing 

Sovereign 

6Uv'er-Tu  orsSv'- 

6uv'6r-tn 

65v'6r-Iii 

sSv'er-iu  or  65v'- 

B5v'er-Tu 

65v'er-Ta 

e5v'er-Tn 

Spa 

Epa 

Bpa 

spa 

Bpa 

^pa 

spa 

Spauoid 

Bpa'roid 

.     .     .     . 

Bpa'r'oid 

Bpa'roid 

Bpa'roid 

EpSr'oid 

Spheroid 

ofe'roid 

Bfe'roid 

Bfe-roid' 

Bfe'roid 

Bffr-oid' 

Bfer'oid 

sler'oid 

Spiculiform 

cpT-ku'IT-fSrm  or 
spTk'u-n-f8rm 

.... 

Bpe-ku'le-f6rm 

BpTk'ul-T-f5rm 

epTk'u-lT-f&rro 

Spinel 

6pT-n51'  or  epi'iiel 

Bpl'n?! 

BpTn'ei 

epi'nel 

BpTn'el 

spT-ngl' 

spTn'fl 

Spinet 

epTu'gt  or  spT-ngt' 

spTn'nft 

epf-nSt' 

apTn'et  or  spe-nSt' 

spTn'?t 

BpTn'gt 

Bpin'?t 

Spiracle 

spTr'a-k'I  or  spi'ri- 

BpTr'S-kl 

spi'rd-kl 

spTr'a-kl  or  spl'ra- 

Bpi'r5-kl 

Bplr'a-kl 

Bpir'a-kel 

Splenetic 

epl6u'e-tTk  or 
eple-nSt'Ik 

Bpl6n'e-ttk 

Bpl6n'^-tTk 

Bpl6n'e-tik 

Bpie-nft'Tk 

fiplS-n?ttk  or 
spl?n'5-tTk 

6ple-n5t1k  or 
Bpl5n'5t-Tk 

Splenic 

eplgn'Tk 

fiplgaak 

Bpl^nTk 

Rpl5n'ik 

spl?n'Tk 

Bpl5nTk 

eplenlk 

Sponoiole 

fipiin'jT-ol 

spuD'je-Sl 

Bp5n'je-ol 

Bpiiii'jT-ol 

BpunjT-ol 

eponjl-ol 

Spongoid 

epiin'fioid  or  spSn'- 

spuiiR'oid 

spGn'goid 

EpSn'goid 

Squamulose 

ekw5m'fi-los'  or~ 
8kwa'mu-los' 

6k\va'mu-lo3 

Bkwa'mii-los' 

BkwSm'u-los 

ekwam'u-los 

Squarrosb 

6kw6r-ros'  or 
8kw5r'ros' 

6kw6r-roa' 

Bkwar-ros' 

skwSr'ros 

Bkwar'oa 

skwar'ros 

Squirrel 

ekwer'rel  or 
skwTr'r?! 

Bkwer'ril 

skwSr'rSl 

BkwTr'rel,  stw-Sr'-, 
or  BkwQr'- 

skwli/rgi 

fckwTr'rel 

skwTr'rel 

Stalwart 

Bt51'wert  or  etal'- 

stal'wirt 

Btal'wart 

Btal'wert 

BtSl'wert 

Btai'wari 

Stanchion 

BtSn'shGn 

BtSn'shuu 

Btan'chun. 

BtSn'shun 

EtSn'sbiln 

stin'sbOQ 

BtSn'ahiii: 

Staves,  pi.  of  Staff  6tav2  or  etavx 

btavz 

stavz 

Btavz  or  stavz 

Btavz 

Btavz 

Btavz 

Ixxx 


VI 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SiVART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMOXTN. 

IMPERIAL  Die 

T.    ENCYC.  met. 

Stsatouatous 

Bte'a-t5m'a-tus  or 
ste'a-to'ma-tus 

.... 

Bte-a-t5m'a-tBa 

Bte'S-to'ma-tua 

Bte-S-tBta'St-us 

Ete-&-tBin'a-tua 

Steelyard 

stel'yard,  Btll'yerd 

stel'yard,  coll.  stll' 

stel'yard,  coll.  stSl' 

stel'yard,  coll.  stTl'- 

stil'yard 

ata'yard 

stel'yard 

Stellion 

sWl'yun 

8tSl'le-Bn 

stel'yun 

8tSl'ir-8n 

Bt«nT-Bn 

Stereochromt 

8te/re-5k'r6-m3?  or 
BtSr'e-o-kro'mJ 

fiter-e-5k'ro-ine 

6tSr'S-o-kr3'mI 

8t«r-e-Bk'rB-mI 

stSr-^-Bk'rB-mJ  or 
Bter-«-5k'ru-mJ' 

SXEREOaRAPHT 

ete're-Sg'ra-fy  or 
stEr'e-6g'ra-fy 

6t?r-re-5g'gr£f-fe 

6ter'5-5g'ri-fS 

8tSr-e-Cg'ra-Ie 

Bt5r'5-5g'rS-£I 

6t«r-e-Bg'ra-tI 

stfr-f-Bg'ra-lJ  or 
ster-S-Bg'ra-fJ 

Stereottpe 

ste're-o-tlp,  stSr'e- 

ste're-o-tlp 

Bte're-o-tip' 

stSr'e-o-tIp 

8t5r'S-o-tIp 

6t«r'e-o-tip 

8ter'8-B-tip,  stSr'S- 

Stirrup 

Hter'rup  or  stTr'- 

Btur'rup 

BtSr'up 

atir'up  or  atur'- 

Btir'rQp 

ster'rOp 

Btir'rup 

Stolootpbbods 

BtOl'o-nifer-us  or 
sto'lBn-Tfer-us 

St5'lun-If'5r-U3 

BtQl-o-uTfer-Qa 

Bto'lSn-If'Sr-Ba 

ato-lBu-Tfer-us 

Bto-lun-If'er-Ba 

Stomapod 

sto'ma-pGJ,  st5ni'i- 

St5m'a-p5d 

at5m'a-pod 

8to'mS-p5d 

8to'm5-p!5d 

EtBm'i-pBd 

Storge 

Bt8r'je  or  BtSr'ge 

8t8r'ge 

BtSr'je  or  atSrj 

stBr'ge 

BtSr'ge 

Strabisuus 

Btra-blz'raus,  -bls'- 

stra-bTs'mus 

BtrS-bTz'nius 

6tra-bTz'mu3 

BtrA-bTz'mua 

Strategic 

stra-te'jlk,  -tSjnik 

atra-tSj'ik 

Btri-tgj'Ik 

BtrJ-tSj'Tk 

8tr4-t8j1k 

Strew 

stru  or  stro 

Btro 

stroo 

stnj  or  Btro 

Btroo  or  stro 

stroo  or  stro 

stroo 

Strophe 

BtrS'f* 

Btro'fe 

8tr»f'e 

BtrS'fe 

BtrSf'e 

Btro'fe 

Btro'fe 

Strophic 

BtrSflk 

Btr5f'ik 

BtrBfTk 

Btro'flk 

Btrynk 

Strophiolate 

6tro'n-S-Iat 

stryfe-o-lat' 

Btr5f'e-o-lat 

6trBfT-o-Iat 

stryn-B-lSt 

Btro'fi-u-lat 

Sthcmose 

stru-mos',  stru'mos' 

atru-mos' 

&troo'moz 

Bfcroo'mos 

strp'moa 

Subaltern 

Bub-al'tern 

su'b'Sl-tgrn' 

sfit/al-tern 

aul/al-tern,  aub-al'- 

aub'Sl-tem 

sub'al-teni,  sBb-al'- 

sBb'al-teru,  sBb-al'- 

SUBSULTORT 

Bub-sul'to-rJ 

sBb'aul-tur-o 

BQb-sBi'tSr-e 

aub'sul-tur-e  or  " 
sub-aul'tBr-o 

Eub-sul'ter-I 

bub-8ul't5-ri 

Efib-siilt'Qr-y 

Subtile 

sub'til  or  s5fl 

sub'til 

sBb'tll 

BBb'tU 

Bub'tll  or  sut'l 

BuVtll  or  sBt'l 

eBb'tll  or  sutl 

Successor 

6uk-s5s'ser 

sQk'sSs-sur  or 
suk-s5a'. 

sBk-ses'aer 

suk-s6s'3ur 

Buk-sSs'ser 

8Bk-s6s'Br 

Bfik-sSs'Or 

Succumb 

eQk-kum'  or  -kOmb' 

BDk-kBmb' 

sBk-kumb' 

suk-kBmb' 

Buk-kBm' 

eBk-kBrn' 

sBk-kum' 

Suffice 

sBf-nz' 

Buf-fiz' 

sBf-flz' 

suf.flz' 

Buf-fis' 

Bflf-na' 

sBf-fiz' 

Suggest 

BUg-jSst'  or  sHd-jgst' 

sug-jSat' 

sBd-ifst' 

Bug-j5et'  or  Bud- 

8Bj-j5at' 

tQ-j5st',  sud-,  sug- 

Buj-j5at' 

Suogillation 

eug'jil-la'shau  or 

sBd'- 
sul'fu-rSt 

.... 

efid'jil-a'ahun 

Bug-jil-la'slmu 

.... 

eBg-jil-a'shBn 

bBj-jil-a'shun 

SCLPHUHATE,  0. 

.... 

efil'ffir-St 

Bul'fu-rat 

Bul'fu-rSt 

efil'fu-rat 

sai'fii-rat 

Sulphuric 

Bul-fu'rik 

Bfil-fur'Tk 

sul-fu'rik 

Bul-fu'rlk 

sill-fn'rlk 

Eul-fOrlk 

Sultana 

sDl-ta'ni  or  -ta'ni 

sBl-ta'na 

sul-ta'na 

aul-ta'ii4  or  eul-ta'- 

Bul-tS'nS 

sBI-ta'nS 

sBl-ta'na 

Sumac,  Sumach 

Bu'mSk  or  shu'- 

su'mSk,  coll.  slioo'- 

shu'mak  or  sn'mSk 

au'mSk 

Bu'niSk 

Bu'inSk 

SUPERCILIOUa 

eu'per-all'T-us  or 
su'per-sil'yus 

eu-pSr-sTl'yfia 

Bu^per-sTl'yus 

BU-per-Bil'e-Ba  or 
su-per-sTKyna 

Bu'per-Bil1-ua 

BU-per-sIII-Bs 

8u-per-aIl'I-u3 

Superficies 

BU'per-fTsli'ez  or 
su'per-fiah'i-ez 

Bu-pSr-flah'ez 

eu'per-lTsli'e-ez 

6u-per-fish'e-?z  or 
su-per-flsh'ez 

su-per-fTsli'T-ez 

eu-per-flsh'ez 

6u-per-fl6hl-ez 

SuRCINaLE 

BQr'sTn'g'l 

sBr'sTng-gl 

sBr-sTng'gl 
sQr'nam 

sQr'sTng-gl 

ser-sTng'gl 

ser'sTng-gl 

sQr'aTn-g^l 

Surname,  v. 

BQr-nam'  or  sQr'nam' 

Bur-nam' 

sur-nam' 

eer'nam 

ser'nam 

sGr-nam' 

SURTOUT 

sQr-tobt' ; 

F.  Bur-too' 
sQr-val'yana  or 

Bur-toot' 

sBr-toot' 

aur-toot' 

ser-t5o' 

8er-too' 

sQr-too' 

Surveillance 

.... 

6ur-val'yans' 

ser-val'ySna 

ser-val'y5na 

sQr-\^1aii£  cr  -yauB 

sQr-valans 

Survey,  n. 

sGr'va  or  sQr-va' 

8ur-va'  or  aur'va 

Bflr'vi 

eQr'va  or  aur-va' 

ser'va 

eer'va  or  ser-va' 

sflr'vS 

Swath 

swath 

8wBth;  lir. 

awBth 

BwBth 

ewath 

fiwath 

Symposiac 

Blni-po'zI-Sk 

fitm-po'zhe-3k 

sTm-po'ze-ak,  -zhe- 

siin-po'ze-ak,  -zhe- 

[stin-po'zT-S] 

sTm-po'zI-ak 

elm-pozl-ak 

Syn^resis, 

sln-Sr'S-sIa 

Bln-«r'e-sl3 

8in-6r'e-si3 

8Tu-e'r6-6l6 

Bl-ne're-sia 

Bin-er'S-sTs 

Syn-eresis 

Syncretic 

eln-krSt'Ik 

8in-krSt'Ik 

sin'kre-tik 

sln-krStlk 

BTn-krBt'Ik 

sTn-kre'tIk 

Synergist 

cTn'er-jIst 

sin-er'jist 

aiu-er'jist 

sTn-er'jTst 

slii-er'jlst 

Bin-er'jist 

Syriacism 

Bir'T-a-sTz'm,  sT-ri'- 

se-ri'a-slzni 

se-ri'a-sTzni 

Blr1-5-sizin 

sTrT-a-sizni 

air'T-a-sTziii 

Syringotomy 

BTr'Tn-g5t'6-iiiy 

Bir-Tiig-gSt'to-lne 

Bir'Ing-Bt'u-ine 

sir-in-g5t'o-me 

sir'in-put'o-ml 

si-rTiig-g5t'3-mI 

sT-rtn-gut'B-mJ 

Tabernacle 

tSb'er-ii4-k'l 

tiVBr-ui-kl 

trib'er-nSk  kl 

tab'er-na-kl 

tSb'er-uJk-1 

tSb'er-na-kl 

tab'er-iiak-fl 

Tableau 

ti'blo' ;  E.  tib'lo' 

[tiSb'lo] 

tSb-ly 

tab'lo 

tib-lo' 

ta-blo' 

Tabouret 

tSb'oo-rSt 

tsi/Br-s't 

tSbTir-St 

tib-o6-ra' 

tSb'er-St 

ta'boo-rSt 

ta'bOr-«t 

Tafia 

«f'I-a 

tii'fe-a 

tif'I-S 

ta'fl-S 

ta'fi-a 

Taoliacotian 

til-ya-kyshnn 

tsi'y4-k5'sii'on 

tSl-ye-a-ko'shan 

tJl'I-i-kysbl-an 

tal'l-a-ko'sl.l-au 

Talisman 

tSl'iz-mau  or  tSlls- 

t5l'Tz-man 

tSl'ts-mau 

tSl'iz-influ 

tsi'Ii^mkn' 

tai'Ta-mau 

tai'iz-miu 

Tambour 

tSm'boor 

tSm'bur 

tam'boor 

tSm'ber 

tam'boor 

tani-boor',  n. ; 
tam'boor.  i-. 

Tantivy 

tSn-tlv'J-,  tSii'tT-vy 

tSn-tlv'e 

tan-tlv'e,  tSn'te-vo 

tSn-tlv'I 

tan-tivl 

tan-tlv'J- 

Tapis,  n. 

ta'pis  or  ta-pe' 

tip's 

tip's  or  ta'pia 

ta-pe' 

ta-pe 

ta-pe',  71.  ;  ta'pTs,  v. 

Tartuppe,  Tabtcfe 

tiir-tuf 

tar'foof 

tar-tuf 

tar-toof 

tar-toof 

tar-tu£' 

Tassel 

tss'si 

tSa'sSl  " 

tSa'sgl 

tSa'ael  or  tSs'sl 

Ws'sl 

taa'aSl 

tas'sel 

Taunt 

tant 

tant  or  tant 

tant 

tant  or  taut 

tant 

tant 

tant 

Taurine,  n. 

ta'rin 

ta'rin 

ta'rlu 

ta'rin 

ta'rlu 

Teasel 

tl'z'l 

te'zl' 

te'zl 

te'zl 

te'zSl 

te'zel 

Tedious 

te'dl-us  or  ted'ytis 

te'de-fis  or  te'je-Ba 

te'de-us 

te'dyus 

te'dl-us 

ted'yua 

te'dl-Ba 

Telaey 

te'la-rj  or  tgl'i-rj 

te'lar-e 

te'Ia-re 

teia-rl 

te'la-rj^ 

Telegraphist 

te-lSg'ra-flat  or 
tSl't-graf'Ist 

te-lSg'ra-flst 

t«i'5-grStlLt 

t5-15g'ra-flst 

t«-15g'ra-tlst 

Teleology 

te'Ie-Dl'S-jJ,  tSl'e- 

tSl'e-Bl'i-je 

te-le-51'o-io 

tJl'6-BI'B-iI 

tgl-e-51'S-iI 

t81-8-Bl'fi-jJ 

Teleosaur 

te'le-A-sur'  or  tgl'e- 

t81'*-6-sar' 

te'le-o-Bar 

tSl'e-o-ajir 

t61'8-B-sar 

Telestich 

te-Ka'tlk,  tSl'e-atIk 

tSl'S-stIk 

te-lSa'tik 

t«i'?-'stT'k 

tg-15s'tlk 

tS-18s'tlk 

Tenkt 

Wn'St 

tSn'nIt 

t6n'«t 

t«n'et 

tgu'St  or  ti'ait 

ten'6t 

tSn'gt 

Tenure 

tSn'ur;  135 

te'iiur 

tSn'ur 

tSn'yur  or  te'nur 

tBu'Sr 

tSn'iir 

tSn'ur 

Tepoh 

te-pSr 

te'p8r  - 

tSp'Br 

te'por 

te'pSr  ^ 

te'pSr  ^ 

Tergiversate 

ter'jT-ver-Bit 

ter'je-ver'aat 

ter'je-ver-sat 

tei^jl-ver-sat 

ter'jTv-er-hat 

TERRA(iUIX)L-a 

tPr-ra'kwc-fis 

t5r-ra'kwe-Bs 

tSr-rSk'wS-Ba 

ter-ra'kwe-Bs 

t8r-ra'kw6-aa 

t«r-Sk'we-Bs 

ter-rifkue-us 

Tetraptdte 

t»'t'r.lp-tot,  te-tr5p'- 

te-trSp'tSt 

tSfrap-tot 

tSt'rap-tot 

t6t'rap-tot 

Tr.TRARCH 

tn'triirk 

te'trark  or  tet'rark 

tSt'rark 

te'trark 

tSt'riirk 

to'triirk  or  tSt'rark 

te'trark,  ohs.  tSt'riirk 

Tetrarchate 

tE-triirk'at 

te-trai'kat 

tSt'riir-ktt 

te-tr.irk'at 

tSt'rar-kat 

te'triirk-at,  tSt-riir'- 

te'trark-4t,  tet'rark- 

Textile 

tfka'tll 

tSks'ttl 

t?ka'tll 

tSks'til 

tSks'tll 

tBka'tn 

tSks'til 

Their 

ttiSr:  r,2 

tliar 

thar  or  tliur 

thSr 

ttiar 

tilar 

thSr 

Therefore 

tilSr'fijr  or  ther'- 

thSr'for 

thSr'fi^r 

ther'for  or  tilar'- 

tiier'fSr 

tlier'fBr 

tiiSr'for 

Thom«as,  Thouean 

thS-ine'an 

thu-ine'ffu 

to-me'an 

tJ-nie'iu 

tD-me'in 

Thomist 

tlio'iiiTst 

thS'mlst 

to'mist 

to'inlst 

tBinlst 

tBuiTst 

Threepence 

tbrlpVna 

thrSp'Siia 

tIire'p6nB,  coll. 
thrlp'giw 

thre'pSns,  coll. 
tlirTp'nns 

thre'pBua 

tlire-p8u3 

Threepenny 

thrtpVii-iiJ 

thr6p'5n-5 

thro'p6n-nf,  roll. 
tlirTp'pPii-u£ 

tlirTp't-n-e  or 
thre'pen-o 

thre'pCn-nl 

thre-pBu-nJ 

Threnody 

thrSii'S-d-j?,  thrau'- 

thrSn'o-do 

tlirPn'u-du 

tlirfn'o-.h' 

tlircn'5-UI 

thrr-'no-dl 

thren'B-dy 

Thuo  . 

thfig 

thBg 

tlifig  or  tug 

tl.Bg 

tbBg 

tlifig 

Tierce 

ters 

tSra  ' 

ter« 

tera  or  tera 

ters 

tera 

ters 

Tirade 

tl-rad' 

tS-riid' 

te-rjid' 

tT-racV 

tl-rad' 

tt-rad' 

Tmesis 

me'sTs  or  t'mS'- 

tme'alB 

nie'ais 

tnie'sTs 

tnie'als 

tine'ats 

Tolu 

t«-la5'  or  tS'lu 

tSl'S 

to-lH' 

t(5-l(K/ 

to'lu_ 

to-lH' 

Tomato 

tft-ma'ti!;,  tft-niS'tS 

tft-nm'tS 

to-ma'to,  to-ma'to 

to-mii'to 

to-ma'to 

tu-inii'lu  or  tu-nia'to 

TOPARCH 

typUrk 

to'park 

tBl/iirk 

t^pUrk 

•     •     •     > 

tBp'iirk 

tSp'iirk 

Tortoise 

tOr'tIs  or  tOr'tSs 

tSr'tIz 

tOr'tt/. 

tar'tiz  or  tOr'tis 

tBr'tTs 

tBr'tois  or  tSr'rtz 

tCr'tins 

Toucan 

tra/k,1ll 

tou'k'/n 

toii'kJln 

tiio'kitn 

tou'kSn  or  too'kSn 

tou'kAii  or  too'kdn 

TOUPFB 

toft-p'i' 

toJ)-pE'  ' 

toTi-pH' 

t5ii-|)e' 

tOo-pa' 

too-pe' 

too-pe' 

Toupet 

to7>-i)a' 

tmi-pff 

too-jwl' 

too-i)a',  -pi?',  -pet' 

tor/pa 

too- pa' 

Tournament 

toor'iifi-m^nt,  tflr'- 

toor'iiS-mCnt,  tBr'- 

to'nr-iia-liiGnt 

tour'nn-nient,  tflr'- 

toor'nJI-ingut 

toor'na-niBut 

toFir'iiA-iiieut 

Journey 

tra)r'nl?  or  fOr'iiJ 
to*.r'iiT-kSt  or  tflr'- 

toor'ni)  or  tOr'uo 

tynr-iit 

tmtr'ne  or  tQr'no 

toor'nT 

toiir'iiR 

toor'nj? 

ToURNKiUET 

tBr'ne-kwCt 

tftr'iiS-kut 

tflr'Mo-ket 

t(mr'nT-k5t 

tofir'nl-kSt 

timr'iiT-ket 

Toward,  a. 

to'wPr.l 

to'Brd 

tiViird 

tS'nrd  or  tu'ward 

td'erd 

to'werd 

tCAnl  or  tord 

Trachea 

tr5'k8-4 ; 
L.  tri-k5'4 

trii'k«-i 

IrS'kr-d  or  tra-kS'i^ 

trS-kS'a 

tra'ko-i 

tru'k5-:i  or  trd-ku'i 

Tbait 

trSt 

tra  or  triit 

tri 

trat  or  tra 

tra  or  trat 

trut  or  tra 

trak  sir  tr£ 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTn. 

IMPERIAL  DICT.    ENCYC.   DIC 

Tramontane 

tra-mSn'tkii  or 
traui'5ii-laii 

.... 

trSui'dn-tSn' 

tra-mSn'tan  or 
trSm'on-tan 

tr5-m5n'tan  or 
trflm'Cii-taa 

tra-ni5n'tan 

tr3m'?5n-tan 

Tranquii, 

tran'kwll 

trSng'kwTl 

trSng'kwTI 

trSng'kwil 

trSn'kwII 

tran'kwTl 

tran'kwTl 

Tranquillity 

trSn-kwtl'lT-tj? 

trSn-kw!l'e-te 

triliig-kwIl'ie-tS 

tran-kwTI'le-le 

tran-kwfllT-tl 

trSn-kwTl'T-tt 

traii-kwIllT-tJ? 

Tbansfekaulb 

triSns-fSr'4-b'l  or 
trSna-fSr'i-b'l 

triuB'fCr-a-bl 

traufl-fer'4-bl 

ti-ans-fSr'a-bl 

traiia-fer'it-bl 

tr5nH-Ier'a-bI  or 
trSnti'ter-a-bl 

trauft-fer'i-btfl 

Transiknt 

tr^n'sheiit 

trSn'slie-Piit 

tran'flli'Siit 

trSn'fibeiit 

trSn'.Hb'gnt,  -sT-Snt 

trSn'zT-Biit 

traii'hT-ml.  -bbent 

Transition 

triSn-sIzh'uu 

tian-Hlzh'uu,  -sTsh' 

-    tran-alzh'uu 

trSn-aizli'im 

tran-zIah'Qu 

tr5n-sT'2hQn  or 
-zl'ahOn 

tran-al'zhCn 

Trapezium 

trd-pe'zl-uin 

trJt-pe'zhe-um 

trA-pe'zu-Hm 

tra-pe'zlie-Qm,  -ze- 

tra-pe'zT-tim 

tra-pe'zT-Qm 

tri-pe'zl-fim 

Trapezoiu 

trSp'e-zoid 

trS-pe'zoid 

trSp'e-zoid' 

tr5p-e-zoid'  or 
tra-pe'zoid 

trii/e-zoid 

traj/g-zoid 

trai>'g-zoid 

Treatise 

tre'tls 

tre'tTz 

tret'Tz 

tre'tiz  or  tre'tis 

tret'Tz 

trJ^'tTz 

trefTa 

Tresioh 

tre'mSr  or  trPra'Sr 

tre'mur 

trSm'er 

tre'mur 

trSni'Cr  or  tre'm5r 

tre'niijr 

trfni'Or 

TREI'HINE 

tr^-f  in'  or  -leu' 

■ 

tre-fei/ 

tre-feii'  or  -fiu' 

tr?-fln' 

trS-fin'  or  -fen' 

trg-fi^n' 

Tribune 

trTVuii 

trlb'Sn 

trtl/fln 

trlb'un 

trTJ/Hn 

tri'bun  or  trlb'un 

trTl/un  or  tri'bfin 

TRIJUGOU3 

trlj'u-Rus  or  tri'jij- 

trt-j'oo'gua 

tri-ju'gris 

tri-'jifft-giia 

tri'ju-gUB 

tri'jti-gfia 

Trilobate 

trt-lo'bat  or  tri'15- 

tri'lfi-b£t 

trilo-bat 

trMO'bat 

tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bdt  or  tri'lo- 

Trio 

tri'o  or  tre'6 

tri'6 

tri'o 

tri'ij  or  tre'o 

tri'o  or  tre'o 

tre'o  or  tri'u 

Tripartite 

trli/ar-tit,  trt-par'- 

trfp'pXr-tit 

trTi/iir-tlt 

trTp'ar-tit 

tri-par'tit 

trTp'ar-tit,  tri-par'- 

tri-iiartTt 

Tripe  DAL 

trlp'e-dal 

trli/e-dai 

trt-pe'dal 

trlp'e-dal 

tri-i.e'dai 

tri-pCd'ai 

tri-pe'dil 

Triphthong 

trIfah5iigortrTp'. 

trTp'th5ng 

trtp'tbSuR 

trTp'thSug 

trTi/tliOng 

trTf'tbSiig  or  trTp'- 

trTf'th?5ng  or  trTp'- 

Trisyllable 

trls-stl'ia-b'lnr 
trTs'sTl'li-b'l 

trls'sIl-lS-bl 

tre-alll^bl 

trTa'Tl-la-bl 

trls-all'ia-bl 

trla'all-ia-bl 

tri-sTl'l^bel 

Triune 

tri'un 

tri-un' 

tri'un 

tri'un 

tri'un 

tri'un 

tri'un 

Trivial 

trlv'T-ffl 

trlv'yai 

trlv'^-rtl 

trtv'e-al  or  trtv'yal 

trivT-ai 

trIv'T-ai 

triv'T-al 

Troglodyte 

tr5g']6-dlt 

trCg'lo-dit 

tro'glij-dit 

trOg'Io-dit 

tr5g'15-drt 

tro'Kl5iI-it 

trBglu-dit 

Troubonb 

trfim'bSn  ; 

//.  trom-bo'nS 

tr5m-bo'nu 

tr5m-bo'nfi  or 
trSm'ltoii 

trDm'bon 

trSm'bon 

tr5m-bou' 

Truculence 

tnj'kfi-li^iis 

troo'ku-15u3 

troo'ku-lSna 

tru'ku-leiia 

truk'u-ISna 

triik'u-15u3 

trSk'u-lena 

Truffle 

tru'f  1  or  triif' f  1 

troo'fl 

trCof'fl 

tni'fl 

truf'rt 

truf'l 

triif'fel 

Truncheon 

trQn'shun 

trun'sliiia 

truu'chun 

trun'shun 

trun'sbun 

trun'.shSn 

trun'sliun 

Tuberose 

tub'roz',  tu'ber-os' 

tub'roz 

tu'ber-os 

tub'roz  or  tu'ber-oz 

tu'ber-os 

tub'roz  or  tute-roz 

tu'ber-os 

TURKOIS 

tflr-koiz'  or  -kez' 

tur-kez' 

tQr-kez' 

tur-kez'  or  -koiz' 

ter-koiz' 

ter'koiz 

tflr'koiz 

Turquoise, 

tQr-koiz'  or  -kez' 

tur-kez' 

tnr-kez' 

tur-kez'  or  -koiz' 

ter-koiz'  or  -kwoiz' 

ter'koiz 

tflr'koiz  or  tOr'kwji 

TCHQUOIS 

T\^'OPENCE 

toVpSos  or  tup'fiia 

tup'pSna 

too'pSna,  cotl.  tQp'- 

too'pEna  or  tup'ena 

too'pSns  or  tup'pguE 

I  ttRj'pgns  or  tiip'Sna 

«.«/.  tup'p^ns 

Tympanic 

trm-pSu'Tk 

tTm'pan-ik 

tTm-pSn'Tk 

tTm-i.an'Tk 

tTm-panTk 

Typographer 

ti-p6g'ra-fer  or  tl- 

ti-pog'grSf-ur 

tt-p5g'ra-f5r 

ti-p5g'ra-fer 

tT-pPlg'r5-fer 

ti-pnfi'rSl-er 

ti-pSg'ri-fer 

Typographical 

ti'po-p;r5f' T-kal  or 
tTp'6-Rrat'I-ktfl 

ttp-o-graf'e-kai 

tIp'&-grS£'e-kal 

ti-po-gr5f'i-kaI  or 
ttp-o-grSfi-kal 

ti'po-grat'i-kai 

ti-po-grSflk-ai 

ti-pu-graflk-al 

Tyrannic 

tt-rSu'iiTk 

tl-rSn'nTk 

te-rSn'iiTk 

ti-r5n'nik 

ti-rSii'nTk 

tl-rSnTk 

ti-ran'nTk 

Umbrageous 

Qm-bra'jus 

Qm-bia'je-ua 

um-bra'j'fls 

uni-bra'je-us 

um-bra'jua 

Cm-bra' jus 

Dni-bra'jQa 

Undulatory 

Qu'du-la-tfi-ry 

un'ju-la-to-ro 

tin'du-la'ter-e 

un'du-la-to-re 

Bn'dii-la'ter-T 

Cn'du-ia-t5-rT 

un'du-la-tQr-y 

Unguent 

Qn'gweat 

ung'wgnt 

ung'gwent 

fing'gwgnt 

fing'gwSnt 

un'g^vgut 

Union 

un'yiSn 

yu'ne-un 

u'ue-un  or  un'yun 

yiin'yun 

un'yun  or  u'uI-Qu 

tni'ySn 

un'yun 

Unison 

u'nl-sQn 

yu'ne-auu 

ii'ne-zQn 

yu'ne-auu 
u'fer 

u'uT-sun 

u'uT-sun 

u'nT-sun 

Upher 

Qp'her 

Qp'per 

.     .     .     . 

• 

u'fer 

Uphroe 

u'vro 

.     .    • 

Qf'ro 

uf'ro 

uf'ro 

Upupa 

u'pu-pi 

iip'fi-pa 

u'pu-pa 

Cpsr^i-pa 

u'pu-pi 

Ureter 

u-re'ter 

yu're-tur 

u're-ter 

yu're-ter 

u're-ter 

u-re'ter 

fi-re'ter 

ITsUCAPTION 

u^'zu-kap'shiin 

u'zC-kiXp'shun 

u-za-kSp'slum 

li'zii-kap'shiia 

u-zu-kap'fili5n 

uz-ii-kap'shun 

Usufruct 

u'zu-frfikt 

u'zu-frakt 

yu'zu-frukt 

li'zu-frukt 

u'zu-frukt 

uz'Q-frukt 

Usurious 

u-zhn'rt-us 

yu-zu're-Ss 

G-zur'e-Qa 

yu-zhu're-us 

li-zlioo'rT-Qa 

u-zliu'rT-us 

fi-zhiir'I-iia 

Utensil 

u-tSn'.sTl 

yu-tSn'aTl 

il-t5n'sH 

u-tgn'sil  or  u'ten- 

u-t?n'sTl 

u-t?n'sTl  or  u'tSn- 

u-ten'sTl 

Uterine 

u'ter-Tn  or-ia 

yu'tSr-Iu 

u'ter-Tn 

yu'ter-in  or  -m 

u'ter-Tn 

u'ter-in 

u'ter-iu 

Vacate 

va'kat 

va'kat 

vA-kat' 

va'kat 

va-kat' 

va-kat' 

va-kat' 

Vaccine 

vSk'em  or  -sTa 

vSk'sTu 

vilk'sin 

vSk'sin  or  -sin 

vak'sTn 

vak'ein 

vSk'sin 

Vaginal 

v5jT-ual 

va-ji'ual 

vSj'e-nal  or  va-ii'- 

va-ji'nai 

va-ji'uai  or  vai'T- 

va-ji'nal 

Valet 

•vai'St  or  -tt 

va'l'St  or  vk-\W 

vSl'St 

vai'et 

vai'6t  or  vat's 

vai'gt 

vai'gt  or  vSl'S 

Valise 

v4-le3' 

va-lez' 

va-Iez'  or  va-les' 

va-les' 

vS-lea' 

va-les' 

Varicose 

vSrI-kos' 

va're-kSs 

vSr-e-kos' 

va'rl-kos 

var'T-kos 

var'T-kos 

Varioloid 

va'rT-S-loid  or  vSr'I- 

vd-ii'6-loid 

va're-o-loid 

va-rl'o-loid 

va'rT-o-loid 

var'T-Q-loid 

Vase 

vas  or  vaz 

vaz 

vaz 

vaz  or  vas 

vaz  or  vaz 

vas.  vaz,  or  vaz 

vaz  or  vaz 

Vasiporu 

vas'T-l3rm 

.    .    .    . 

vSs'e-form 

vaz'I-farm 

vas'T-f5rm 

vaz'T-fQrm 

Vadnt 

vant  or  vj^nt 

vant 

vant,  V.  ;  vant,  n. 

vant  or  vant 

vant 

vant 

vant 

Veda 

va'dA  or  ve'di 

ve-da' 

ve'da  or  ve-da' 

ve'da 

va'da  or  ve'dS 

\S'da 

Vehmic 

ve'mtk  or  va'- 

.    .    .    . 

va'mTk 

ve'mik 

■  • 

ve'mTk 

fShmTk 

Venet 

v5n'3? 

ve'ne 

vSn'e 

vgn'e  or  ve'ne 

v^vJa. 

ven'e 

v6n'y 

Venison 

v5u'T-z'n  or  vSn'z'n 

vSu'zu  or  vSa'e-zn 

v5u'e-zn,  coll.  vSn'zn 

ven'zn  or  v5u'e-zn 

vSu'zn 

ven'zn  or  v5uT-zn 

ven'T-zijn  or  v£n'zu 

Veratrine 

ve-ra'triu 

ve-ra'triu  or 
ver'a-trTn 

ve-ra'trTn 

ve-ra'trin 

ver'a-trln 

Verticillate 

ver-tTs'll-lSt 

.... 

ver'te-sTl'lat 

ver-tTs'il-lat  or 
vei-te-sTl'lat 

ver-tTs'Tl-lat 

ver-tlsTl-lat 

ver-tT-sTllat 

Vertigo 

ver'tT-Ro ; 

v5r-tI'go,  v5r-t6'-, 

ver-te'go 

ver'te-go,  ver-ti'-, 

ver-ti'go 

ver-ti'g5  or 

ver'tT-go  or 

L.  \er-ti'go 

or  vSr'te-go 

or  ver-te'go 

ver'tT-g6 

ver-ti'go 

Vesicatory 

vgs'T-ka-to-ri? 

ve-sTk'a-tur-e 

ve-sTk'a-tur-£ 

ve-sTk'a-to-re 

v5s-Tk'5-ter-T 

veft'T-ka-tu-rT 

vgsT-ka-tOr-i^ 

VlCENARY 

vTs'e-Da-r^ 

vi'se-nar-e 

vTs'e-ua-re 

. 

vTs'e-na-rT 

vts'fii-ar-y 

Vicinal 

vTs'T-iial 

vTa'e-nSI 

ve-si'nal 

vts'e-nal  or  ve-si'- 

vTs'Tn-ai 

vTs'Tn-ai 

Vicinity 

vT-sTn'T-ty 

ve-sTn'e-te  or  vi- 

ve-sTn'e-te 

ve-sTn'e-te 

vT-sTn'T-tT* 

vT-aTn'T-tT 

vT-sTn'T-tJ 

Vignette 

vTn-y6t'  or  vTn'ySt 

vlu'ySt 

ven-ySt' 

vTn'yet  or  vTn-ySt' 

vTn-yet  or  vT-net' 

vTn-yet'  or  vT-nSf 

vTu-yeto)'  vT-net' 

ViMlNAL 

vTm'T-nal 

vi'mln-al 

vini'e-nal 

vtm't-nai 

vTm'T-nai 

vTm'Tn^l 

ViMINEOUS 

vT-mTii'e-u3 

ve-mTn'e-ua  or  vt- 

vt-mtn'e-Qs 

ve-mTn'e-us 

vT-nitn'e-ua 

vT-niTn'e-iia 

vT-mTn'?-iis 

ViNACEOUS 

vt-ua'shus 

vt-na'sb'us 

ve-na'shu3 

vT-na'sbds 

vi-na'shu8 

vT-na'shu3 

Vindicative 

vTu'dT'-ka-tIv 

vTn'de-kS-tiv 

vTn'de-ka'ttv 

vtn'de-ka-tiv  or 
vin-dTk'a-tTv 

vTu'dT-ka-tIv 

vTn-dT-ka'tTv 

vin-dTk'a-tTv 

Violoncello 

ve'o-15n-chgl'lo  or 

ve-o-I5n-tshgl'o 

v5^5-15u-chei'lS 

ve-o-lon-chPl'lo  or 

vi'o-15n-.=511o  or 

vi'o-]5ii-£gIMo  or 

vl-u-lSn-seno  or 

ve;S-13n-s31'lo 

ve-o-lon-sel'lo 

vi'o-15n-chgl'lo 

ve'o-lSn-chgl'lo 

ve-u-15n-cU2l'lo 

Viperine 

vi'per-Tii 

vi'pnr-in 

vi'per-Tn 

vi'per-in 

vi'per-Tn 

vi'per  in 

vi'per-in 

Virago 

vt-ra'go 

ve-ra'go  or  vi-ra'go 

ve-ra'go 

vi-ra'go  or  ve-ra'go 

vT-ra'c;5 

vT-ra'go 

vT-ra'go 

Virile 

vI'rTl  or  vTr'Tl 

vl'ril 

vTr'Tl 

vi'ril  or  vTr'il 

vTr'Tl  or  vTr'H 

vTrlJ  0)-  vTr'TI 

vTr'il  or  vTrTl 

Virtu 

vTr-too'  or  ver'too 

vSr-too' 

ver-too' 

vir-tu' 

ver'too 

ver-too' 

ver'tu 

ViSNE 

ven  or  ve'ue 

ve'ne 

ve'ne 

ven  or  ve'ne 

Vitality 

vt-tai'i-ty 

vi-tal'e-te  ' 

vt-tai'^t& 

ve-tai'e-te 

vT-tai'T-tl  ' 

vi-tai'T-tT 

vl-taiW-ty  * 

Vitkllary 

vtt'61-l£-rj^ 

.     .     .     . 

vTt'Sl-lir-e 

va'tel-la-re 

vTt'Pl-ia-rT 

vTt'^l-lav-y 

VrruLiNE 

vTt'u-lm 

vTt'tshu-lin 

vTt'u-lTn 

vTt'u-lin 

vTt'u-lin 

\Tt'ii-lin 

vTt'u-lin 

Vituperate 

vt-tu'per-at 

ve-tu'pSr-at  or  vi- 

ve-tu'p6r-at 

ve-tu'per-at  or  vi- 

vT-tu'per-at 

vi-tu'p5-rat 

vi-tu'per-at  ■ 

Vivacious 

vt-va'shQa 

ve-va'ehua  or  vi- 

vt-va'ah'ua 

ve-va'shua  or  vi- 

vi-va'shiib 

vT-va'shQs 

vi-va'sbiis 

Volant 

vo'lant 

volSnt 

v51''7nt 

vo' Ian  t 

vPl'ant 

vo'iant 

vo'iant 

Vulpine 

vul'pTn  or  -pin 

vul'pTn  or  -pin 

vul'pTn 

vQl'pin 

vul'pin 

vni'pin 

viil'pin 

VULTURINE 

vul'tur-Tn  or 
vurtur-In;  135 

vul'tshu-rin 

vul'tu-rTn  or 
vai'ch'oo-rTn 

vfilt'yu-rTn 

vul'tiir-Tn  or 
vul'clioor-Ia 

vQl'tur-in 

viil'tur-in 

Wainscot 

wan'skSt 

w?n'skut 

w5n'skat 

wan'akot 

wan'skOt 

wan'skSt 

wan'skSt 

Waistcoat 

wast'kot^  coll. 

wSs'kSt 

wasfkSt,  coll. 

was'kot  or 

wast'kot  or 

wast'kot.  coll. 

wast'kot 

«-5s'kut 

wgs'kSt 

wgs'kot 

wgs'kot 

wgs'kot  or  -kfit 

WALDEN3E3 

w51-den'sez 

.     .     •     . 

W(51'd5n-sTz 

wal-dgn'sez 

w51-d5n'i-ez 

wal'dgn-sez 

w51-d5n'sez 

Walhalla 

wQl-hSl'la 

w51-hai1a 

wal-liai'la 

wai-bSlla 

wai-haiaa 

wal-haiaa 

Walsut 

w  51 'nut 

waTnut* 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nvSt 

wal'nut 

Walrus 

wSl'rug 

wal'rus 

wal'rus 

wiil'rQs 

wJ^'rvSs 

wSl'riis 

Wampum 

wom'piSm 

.     .    . 

wSm'piSm 

wam'pum 

w5m'piim 

wSm'pQm 

wSm'pQm 

Want 

want 

w5nt 

want 

want 

w5nt 

wPnt 

w5nt 

Wapentake 

w5p'?n-tak 

wa'pn-tftk 

wSp'en-tak,  wa'pen- 

wa'pn-tak 

wa'pn-tak 

wa'p^n-tak 

Warrior 

war'yer,  w5r'rT-er 

war'yur 

wSr're-er 

wflr'yur 

w5r'iT-er 

w5rT-er  or  war'yer 

wQr'rI-flr 
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■Wealden 
Weapon 
■\VEAn.  11.,  weir 
"Were.  inip.  of  Be 
Whitsundat 

Wrohl 

Whortleberry 
"Wigwam 
Wind,  «.,  rti> 

Windpipe 

A\lNOR0W 

Windsor 

Wires  AGEMOTE 

Withe 

^VOLFRAM 

Wombat 
Worsted 

WOCHD 

Wratr 

M'beath,  n. 

Xiphoid 

Yager 

Yapock 

Yapon 

Yea 

Yezdeoeedian 

Yolk 

Zaim 

Zayat 

Zealous 

Zechin 

Zenith 

Zocle 

Zoophytology 

Zouave 

ZOUTCH 
ZCFOLO 

Zygol»actylou3 
Zygomatic 


WEBSTER. 

weld''n 

wer 
^ve^ 
liwTt's'n-da  or 

InvTt'Bun'da 
Invfirl  or  }iw6rl 
liwQr't'I-lgr'rJ 
wlg'n'Sm 
wTud ;  poet,  ojien 

wind 
wTnd'pip' 
wTn'ro' 
wln'zer 

wlt'e-ua-ge-mot' 
■vvTtli 
wul'fram,  ■nulf'rrzm 

wiist'Sd,  wur'stSd 
woond  or 
wound 
rath 
reth 
21  f Old 

ja'ger  or  ya'ger 
ya'pGk 

ya'pou  or  ya'pSn 
ya  or  ye 
y0z'de-jer'dT-nn 
yolk  or  y ok 
zim 

za'ySt  or  za'- 
zel'Gs 
ze'kTn 
Ee'iiTth 

zo'k"!  or  2(5k'T 
z5-5f'T-t51'S-jy  QT 

ZO'O-ft- 

zwiiv  or  zoo-av' 
zouf^h 

t=^oci'fft-lo  or  zoo'- 
zig'n-dSk'tTl-ns  or 

zi'gn-d5k'tTI-u9 
zTg'o-mat'ik,  zi'g$- 


WALKEIt. 


wSj/pn 

war 

w?r 


liuui'tl-bCr-re 

wind  or 
wind 
wTnd'pIp  or  wlnd'- 


woors'tSd 
woond  or 
wound 
rSth  or  rSth 
reth  or  reth 


ye 

yok 


zSl'us  or  ze'lu3 

tshe-ken' 

ze'uTth 


SMART. 

wala 

\\el'd5n 

ivSp'Jin 

wer 

wer 


InvBrl 

li6r'tI-b6r'rS 
wTg'wam 
wlud 

wTnd'ptp 


wit'6u-Sj'?-mot 

witb 

w6&lf'rnm 

wooniVt 

woor'sted 

woond 

rath 

zif'oid 
ya'ger 


ya 

y6z'de-jer'de-an 
vok 


z^lTis 

ze'kTn 

z?nTth 

zSkOil 

za'o-fe-t51'6-je 


200C>1 

z65f'$-l?i 
zi'g6-dak'te-lus 

zi'go-mStTk 
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wala  or  wa-la' 

we  I'd  en 

wgp'pn 

wSr  or  wer 

wer 

whTt'siin-da 

hwflrl 

hwOKtl-bgr-e 
wig' warn 
wind 

wTnd'pIp  or  wlnd'- 
wTnd'ro 
wTnd'zor 
wTt'e-ua-ge-mot' 
with 
^vol'frXm 
woin'bat 
wurs'ted 
woond  or 
wound 
rath  or  rath 
retli 

::tf' Old  or  zl'foid 
ya'ger 
ySp'ok 
yilp'on 
ya  or  ye 
ySz-de-ger'de-an 
yok 
zaim 
za'yat 

Z?l'lU8 

ze'kin  or  che-ken' 

ze'nith 

zo'k! 

zo-of-e-tol'o-je 

zoo-av' 
zouch 
zu'fo-lo 
zI-go-dak'te-luB 

zT-go-mJIt'ik 


wa-la' 

weld'n 

wSp'n 

wer 

wer 

liwTt'stSn-da 

liwSrl  nr  hwerl 
litprt'l-bgr'ri 
wig' w  5m 
wTiid,  jioct. 

wind 
wind -pip 


[wTt'6n-5g'6-mot] 

witii 

w6&lf'rj[in 

wooni'St,  woml^St 

w6&s'tSd,  w6&r'st§d 

woond 


rath 
r^'th 

ztCoid 
ya'ger 


ya 

yok 


zSI'us 
zSkTn 
zen'ith 


zo'o-fr-t51'5-iT 
zwav  or  zoo'av 


zTg'o-mutIk 


wa-la'  or  wa'Ia 

we  I'd  en 

wSp'Qu 

wer 

wSr 

wlut-sQn'da 

whGrI 

wliSr'tl-b6-rT 
wIg'wSm 
wTnd,^oc/.  often 

wind 
wT  I  id 'pip 
wTnd'ro 
wind'zQr 
[«Tt'en-a-p5-m5t] 
wTth  or  with 
wCKfrSm 
wooni'bat 
wdos'tSd 
woond,  archaic 

wound 
rath  or  rath 
reth 
zif'oid 
ya'ger 
ySp'Sk 
ya'p5n  or  ya'pSn 

ya 

y5z-de-ger'dT-5n 

yok 

za'Tm 

za'ySt 

zSlTis 

zSk'Tn 

ze'nTth 

zo'kl 

zo'5-fT-tSl'5-iT 

zoo-av'  or  zwav 
zouch 
zoo'f5-15 
zi-po-dSk'tTl-Qs 

zi-go-mSt'TU 


wa-la'  or  wala 
weld'n  I 

wPp'uu  or  wSp'n 
wSr 
uSr 
wliTt-siin'dy  or 

whTt'Bun-da 
wlifirl 

whOr't.-M6i-ry 
wTg'wSni 
v.\n<Xy poet,  ojten 

wind 
wTnd'pip 
wTnd-ro 
wTnd'zQr 
wit  'e  ii-3g-€-m  ot 
wIHi 

woolf'ram 
woin'bSt 
wdost'Sd 
woond 

rath 

r5th 

zif'oid 

ya'ger 

ya'p5k 

yiip-Sn 

ya 

y?z-de-gir'dl-4n 

yok 

zaTm 

za'ySt 

z5i'ins 

2?k'Tn 
zgnltli 
zo'kfl 
zo-ii-fI-t51'u-J3? 

zwav  or  zoo'av 
zouch 
zu'fB-lo 
zi-go-dSk'tTl-u? 

zI-go-mSfTk 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


ADDITIONS. 


§  020.  [-4aV.]  1?  in  Spanisli  between  two  vowels,  as  in  caban  (ka-van').  juba 
(hoo'va),  sounds  like  English  v  :  but  it  is  a  bilabial  rather  than  a  labiodental,  that  is, 
it  is  formed  with  the  lips  alone,  and  not  with  the  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth.  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  ■w  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Germany  and  of  modern  Greek  )3. 
The  sound  is  made  with  a  loose,  or  feeble,  contact  of  the  lips.     Cf.  §  203. 


§22!.  [Add."]  C  in  Caatilian  Spanish  (which  is  meant  by  the  abbreviation  Sp.  in 
the  respelling  for  pronunciation)  before  e  and  i  is  pronounced  like  English  tli  in 
thin,  hut  in  Spanish  America  and  in  parts  of  Spain  (esp.  in  Andalusia),  it  is  commonly 
pronounced  like  t*  in  ruii.  although  the  Castilian  sound  is  often  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
a^,  acc<iuia  (i-aa'ke-d  ;  Sp.  4-tha'ke-a),  ceuso  (than'so  or  sin'so).    Cf.  §  273,  below. 


§ 'J27.  [Add."}  Ch  lias  two  eoiuidB  in  German  :  one.  resembling  a  hawking  or 
clearing  of  the  throat,  a  strong  aspiration  made  witli  the  back  of  the  tongue  raised 
toward  the  soft  palate,  is  heard  after  a,  *>,  ii,  and  represented  in  the  respellhig  for 
pronunciation  by  k,  as  KocU'h  (koks) ;  the  other,  heard  after  any  otiier  vowel  or  a 
consonant,  is  softer  and  made  further  forward  in  tlic  mouth,  tlic  middle  of  the  tonguo 
being  raised  toward  the  hard  palate.  This  latter  sound  ih  sometimes  best  represented 
by  English  k,  eometimes  by  hIi  ;  as  T..«'l(-liliHr(U*H  (lik'hiirts),  loesN-kindch<Mi 
(ISsOiTnt'sh/ii).  Cf.  <;h  in  §  'J3(!,  below.  These  two  sounds  of  ch  occur  ahso  in 
modern  Greek  (rejiresented  by  x).  Putch,  and  in  some  Slavonic  words. 

In  Welsh  and  Gaelic  ch  is  a  harsh  guttural  spirant  nsmilly  resembling  the  first  ch 
deacriljed  above  ;  as  in  hroch  (brSk),  flkcllooh  (HkSl'lCk).  hi  many  Oriental  words 
Mimilar  sounds  are  represented  by  this  digraph,  though  ofteuer  by  kh ;  as  in  khan 
(Wn). 

D. 

<S  229.  [Add.l  T>  in  fipanish  between  two  vowels  is  like  English  |h  in  thlft:  a* 
in  barbudo  (bur-boi/thui,  i>ulKada  (piJol-gU'thA).     Final  d  has  the  same  (juality, 


but  is  very  weak,  some  authorities  regarding  it  as  nearer  the  tli  in  thin.  In  other 
positions  it  is  more  nearly  like  English  <l,  but  the  contact  of  the  tongue  is  further 
down  on  the  upper  teeth,  or  often  touching  their  edges,  and  is  not  so  firm  as  in  English. 
1>  is  often  dropped,  or  pronounced  very  faintly,  botli  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish 
America,  esp.  in  the  endings  ado,  idu,  etc.,  and  when  final. 

G. 

§  231.  [.idd.l  G  final  in  German  and  in  most  positions  in  Dutcli  sounds  like  Ger- 
man ch  (see  §  2"_'T,  above) ;  as  in  thalwejc  (tal'vug  ).  htap^te  (lak't?  or  lak'tS). 

G  in  Spanisli  before  e  and  i  is  like  Spanish  j  (see  §  '2'6\),  belowj  ;  as  in  gila  ^he'la), 
gitaiio  (he-ta'no). 

GH. 

^  230.  l.4dd.'\  Gh  in  Scotch  and  Irish  words  is  nearly  like  German  ch  (see  §  227, 
above),  but  in  tlie  English  pronunciation  of  thes^^  words  it  is  sometimes  dropped  or 
pronounced  as  k  or  f  ;  as  in  curi'ag;h  (kQr'ri  or  kur'rik),  baiigh  (bak  or  bS£). 


^'2^0.  [Adit-I  J  in  Spanish  is  a  strong  guttural  aspirate  somewhat  resembling 
German  ch  :  as  in  joriiada  (liijr-na'thAl,  Loja  (Io'IiAk     Sec  §  227,  above. 

In  the  Soutliwesteni  U.  S.,  j  (ff  before  e  and  i)  in  Spanish  and  American  Spanish 
words  is  nearly  identiial  with  English  h  strongly  aspirated,  but  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced with  but  alight  iispiration  or  dropped  entirely. 


§  271.  [/!(/</.]  X  in  Spanish  is  now  usually  equal  to  English  x  (ks),  but  is  occa- 
sionally found  for  the  sound  of  Spanish  j  or  fc  described  in  §§  'J3J,  'J31,  above ;  as  iu 
caxi  (ka'hi),  exhhi  (ft-he'thfi). 

Z. 

§273.  [Add.]  Z  in  Caatilian  Spanish  (which  is  meant  by  the  abbreviation  Sp.  intho 
re8|>elling  for  jtronunciation)  before  a,  o,  ii,  and  at  the  end  of  syllables,  is  pronounced 
like  th  in  thhi,  but  throughout  Spanish  America  and  in  parts  of  Spain  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  like  n  in  sun.  although  the  Castilian  sound  is  often  taught  in  the 
schools  ;  as,  onza  (uu'thA  or  tu'nh),  ^uaza  (gwii'th^  or  gwa'sil). 


OllTIIOGRArHY. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  Kiiglish  language,  as  being  the  offspring  of  two  parent  languages  very  differ- 
ent in  lunu  and  npirit,  and  having  been,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  moditied  in  its 
growth  by  influences  from  variona  otlier  tongues,  contains,  as  was  inevitable,  very 
many  anomalies  ;  and  in  no  particular  are  these  anomalies  more  numerous  and  striking 
than  in  its  orthography,  with  the  single  exception,  periiaps,  of  its  orthoepy.  Neitlier 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nor  tlie  Norman-French  could  boast  of  any  great  regularity  in 
orthography,  though  the  speUing  of  words  in  tliese  two  languages  was  far  less  arbi- 
trary than  it  is  in  tlie  motlern  English.  Wlipn,  therefore,  tlie  vocabularies  of  these 
two  languages,  widely  different  both  in  their  orthographical  structure  and  their 
phonological  cliaracter,  were  combined,  the  result  was  a  language  in  wliich  the 
orthography  lias  almost  reached  the  extreme  of  irregularity.  To  such  an  extent, 
in  fact,  have  the  signs  representing  sounds  been  multiplied,  that  many  of  the  letters 
are  pronounced  in  several  different  ways,  wliilethe  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters, 
for  a  single  sound  amount,  in  sonio  cases,  to  scores.  Indeed,  it  is  compnted  that 
many  words  of  no  more  than  two  syllables  may  be  spelled  in  several  thousand 
different  modes,  by  the  use  of  combinations  actually  employed  in  other  words  in  the 
language.  The  word  scissors^  for  instance,  may  be  thus  written,  as  is  computed  by 
Ellis,  in  nearly  six  thousand  different  ways.  Of  course,  comparatively  very  few  of 
these  possible  forms  of  spelling  are  ever  employed  in  the  case  of  any  one  word  ;  yet 
the  causes  of  disorder  mentioned  ahoVe  have  operated  so  effectually,  that  the  words 
in  respect  to  wliich  even  the  most  carefvil  writers  are  at  variance  are  numbered  by 
thousands,  while  those  in  which  an  orthography  contrary  to  analogy  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted  are  equally  numerous. 

Bad  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  order  itself  compared 
witli  that  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  tliere  should  be  any  general  correspondence  of  orthographical  forms  in  the  works 
of  different  authors  before  the  types  of  the  printer' gave  prominence  to  certain  forms, 
v/hich  finally  became  recognized  as  standards;  and  manuscripts  conclusivt-ly  prove 
that  the  wildest  license  prevailed  in  spelling  words.  Even  projier  names,  wliich  wotdd 
Tiaturally  receive  more  attention,  and  be  written  with  more  care  than  any  other  class 
of  words,  are  found  recorded  in  great  multitudes  of  forms,  several  variations  being 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  manuscript  or  work.  Disraeli  states  that  ''Leicester 
has  subscribed  his  own  name  eight  different  ways,"  and  that  *"  the  name  MUers  is 
spelled  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  tliat  family."  A  still  more  remark- 
able instance  is  stated  by  Lower;  namely,  that  the  family  of  Mninwaring  hag  tlio 
extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  variations  of  that  single  name, 
all  drawn  from  authorized  documents.  But  there  is  evidence  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
tliis  confusion,  there  were  some  writers  who  were  attentive  to  the  proper  forms  of 
xvords,  and  who  were  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  spelling  of  the  Or- 
mulum,  which  was  written  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  tliough  strange  and  cumbrous, 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  regularity  ;  and  the  author  strenuously  urges  his  copyists 
to  follow  his  orthography  with  the  utmost  exactness.  (See  page  iliii.)  So  also 
Chaucer,  more  than  a  century  later,  carefullj'  revised  and  corrected  his  own  works  ; 
and  he  enjoined  upon  his  scribe  to  "  write  more  trew  "  that  wliich  was  intrusted  to 
him,  saying  that  he  was  obliged  "  it  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape,"  because 
of  the  negligence  and  haste  with  wliich  it  liad  been  copied. 

The  invention  of  printing  commenced  a  new  era,  though  for  a  long  time  even  this 
had  little  effect  to  fix  the  exterior  form  of  the  language.  Indeed,  much  of  the  per- 
verse orthography  of  books  printed  two  or  tliree  centuries  ago  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  printer,  who  often  inserted  or  expunged  letters  as  the  lengtli  of  the  lines  or 
convenience  of  spacing  required.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  early  writers,  or  in  books  printed  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  the  same  words  occurring  in  several  different  forms  upon  the  same  page.  Even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  ortliography  was  very  unsettled  ;  and,  as  Halliwell 
states,  the  name  of  the  great  bard  himself  was  written  in  more  than  thirty  different 
ways.  The  printers,  however,  were  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  responsible  for  tliis 
confusion  ;  for  it  iscertain  that  theirarbitrary  changes  and  deviations  from  uniformity 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  they  been  made  in  defiance  of  established  usage  ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  writers  themselves  were  careless  in  the 
extreme.  The  fact  miist  not  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  writings  of  Wyclif,  Chaucer, 
and  other  early  authors,  there  were  still  many  remnants  of  the  Semi-Saxon  inflection, 
which  have  since  utterly  disappeared,  and  which  gave  to  some  words  a  variety  of  form 
to  be  attributed  neither  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writer,  nor  to  an  unsettled  orthog- 
raphy.    For  copious  examples,  see  pages  xlii-xliv. 

The  irregularities  found  in  early  books,  though  continuing  for  so  long  a  time,  were 
neither  unnoticed  nor  looked  upon  with  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  have 
numerous  complete  systems  for  the  reformation  of  orthography  been  proposed,  but 
various  scholars  have  advocated,  with  more  or  less  acuteness  and  learning,  changes 
in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  particidar  points.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  introduce  a  regular  system 
of  orthography ;  after  him,  William  Bullokar  brouglit  forward  another  system  ;  a  few 
years  after  this.  Dr.  Gill,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  London,  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  proposed  another  scheme  ;  and,  still  later,  Charles  Butler  devised 
a  new  method  of  spelling,  and  printed  a  book  in  which  it  was  employed.  Tliese 
writers  agreed  essentially  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  they  sought  to  attain  the  end 
proposed,  their  plan  being  to  reduce  the  spelling  of  words  to  uniform  principles  and 
make  it  practically  phonetic,  by  the  use  of  new  characters,  by  applying  various  dia- 
critical marks  to  the  old  letters,  and  by  making  the  letters,  or  their  combinations  of 


characters,  represent  certain  definite  sounds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  projects 
were  never  carried  into  practice. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  many  changes  were  introduced ;  and  it  was  very  common, 
even  among  eminent  scholars,  to  spelt  words  according  to  their  pronunciation,  omit- 
ting such  letters  as  were  deemed  superfiuous.  These  attempts  at  itnprovement,  being 
made  upon  no  settled  or  uniform  principles,  had  little  or  no  permanent  effect  upon 
tlie  language.  Another  elaborate  plan  ivas  proposed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  similar  in  its  general  character  to  those  of  Smith,  Bullokar,  Gill,  and 
Butler,  and  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  celebratci.'  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  published  in  1755,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  work  written,  either  before  or  since,  to  fix  the  external  form 
of  the  language  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  irregularities;  for  though  numerous 
inconsistencies  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  many  oversights,  the  learning  of  the  author, 
and  the  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  gave  it  at  once  an 
autliority  which  it  has  not  even  yet  entirely  lost ;  and  the  orthography  of  the  present 
day.  though  it  has  received  some  important  modifications  since  liis  time,  is  substan- 
tially tlie  same  as  that  exhibited  in  his  dictionary.  The  changes  in  the  spelling  of 
words,  introduced  by  Dr.  Johnson,  were  generally  made  in  order  to  restore  the 
ancient  orthography,  or  to  remove  some  anomaly ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
office  performed  by  his  work  was  its  having  settled  usage  definitely  in  favor  of  some 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  in  wliich  many  words  were  written,  tlius  removing  the 
cause  of  much  confusion.  Among  the  most  prominent  alterations  made  by  him  were 
the  restoration  of  k  to  many  words  which  had  long  been  written  without  it,  as  in 
inusick,  r/tfforick,  and  the  like,  and  the  insertion  of  71  in  the  termination  of  many 
words  which  previously  ended  in  o?',  as  in  an cestonr^  mithour,  erro ?:r,  and  others. 
The  former  of  these  changes,  a  revival  of  the  "ancient  practice,"  was  not  received 
with  favor,  nor  was  this  spelling  adopted  by  subsequent  wTiters;  the  latter,  as  it  was 
tliought  to  bo  justified  by  tlie  analogy  of  the  corresponding  termination  eur  in  the 
French,  tlirough  which  language  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  words  affected  by 
it  were  derived  from  the  Latin,  was  generally  followed.  Johnson's  practice  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  theory ,  for  he  wrote  only  about  half 
the  words  of  this  class  with  the  ending  onr,  leaving  the  rest  in  o?*,  though  for  no 
reason  that  would  not  e<iually  apply  to  tliein  all.  Yet  this  notable  inconsistency 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  was  jierpetuated.  and  still  exists  in  the  orthography  of 
English  writers.  In  the  United  States  a  different  practice  prevails,  as  will  presently 
be  mentioned. 

The  sclieme  of  Pinkerton,  who,  in  1785,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Heron,  proposed 
to  render  the  language  more  euphonious  by  adding  vowels  to  words  ending  in  conso- 
nants, and  by  pronouncing  the  silent  final  vowels  of  others,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
arbitrary,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  further  mention.  About  twenty  years  later 
anotlier  absurd  plan  was  published  by  Elphinstone,  who  printed  a  book  in  order  to 
introduce  it,  but  without  success.  During  the  last  century,  several  English  divines, 
as  Lardncr,  Benson,  and  others,  employed  in  many  words  methods  of  spelling  peculiar 
to  thenuelves,  chiefiy  such  as  had  long  been  abandoned,  as  in  writing  ie  for  final  t/; 
in  adding  e  to  words  ending  in  ss  :  and  in  the  use  of  such  forms  as  preface,  jiersue, 
procede,  .wis  (for  saps),  and  the  like.  So  also  Mitford  used  many  singular  forms,  such 
as  Hand,  iutire,  pnderm\  meer  (for  mere),  t/io  (for  ihovgh)^  spied,  etc.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  here  also  the  innovations  of  Arc\ideacon  Hare,  in  the  present  century,  who, 
on  the  ground  of  pronunciation,  etymology,  and  analogy,  euiployed  in  his  works  such 
forms  .as  ntchicre,  compel!,  enure,  Jiry  (for  fiei'y),j'orein,  inrey  (for  inveigh),  higlUh^ 
plonhman,  smugier,  and  the  like.  He  not  only  omitted  the  hyphen  in  many  com- 
pound words  where  it  has  been  usually  inserted,  but  also  advocated  the  omission  of 
the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case,  and  the  substitution  of  t  for  ed  in  those  pret- 
erits in  wliich  the  latter  termination  is  pronounced  like  t :  as  in  €zprest,fixt,  publisht, 
etc.,  for  e.rpressed,  fired,  published,  etc.  This  substitution  of  t  for  ed,  however,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Hare,  since  it  accords  with  the  usage  of  the  early  writers  and  of 
many,  botli  poets  and  prose  writers,  in  later  times.  The  use  of  the  hyphen,  also,  in 
compound  words,  has  not  even  yet  been  settled  in  all  its  minutire. 

Besides  the  imperfect  attempts  mentioned  above,  many  plans  have  been  devised,  at 
different  times,  for  reducing  the  spelling  of  words  to  absolirte  uniformity  and  tho 
greatest  simplicity,  bya  complete  reform  in  the  method  of  representing  the  sounds  of 
words  by  written  characters  ;  that  is,  by  employing  a  new  alphabet  in  which  each  sign 
stands  for  one,  and  only  one,  definite  sound,  and  each  sound  is  represented  by  one,  and 
only  one,  character.  Such  a  method  of  spelling  was  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
last  century,  though  he  never  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  scarcely  used  it,  except 
in  a  brief  correspondence  with  a  friend.  The  most  recent,  and  in  every  respect  the 
most  comprehensive  and  philosophical,  scheme  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  wliich  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  been  tlie  most  prominent  advocate  and  representa- 
tive, and  to  a  large  extent  the  inventor.  The  alphabet  in  this  system  contains  about 
forty  characters,  each  of  which  represents  but  a  single  sound,  so  that  a  word  written 
according  to  this  method  could  be  pronounced  in  only  one  way.  Although  this  sys- 
tem has  received  great  publicity,  and  has  had  many  earnest  supporters,  it  has  gained 
no  ground  in  the  public  favor,  and  has  finally  been  abandoned  by  its  author  as  a 
means  of  reforming  orthography.  The  schemes  of  Lepsius.  MUller,  and  others  who 
have  endeavored  to  form  philosophical  alphabets  of  universal  application,  are  hardly 
to  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  but  indirectly  related  to  English  orthography. 

In  1S'2S,  Dr.  Webster  published  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  .iikI  the 
changes  in  spelling  advocated  by  him  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upoa 
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ortliography,  especially  in  the  United  States.  Tliese  alterations  were  proposed  by 
liim  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  etj-mology  and  of  analogy,  from  a  desire,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  the  words  correspond,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  their  primitive  forms, 
so  as  to  reveal  more  clearly  their  etymological  affinities,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce 
as  nmch  as  possible  the  number  of  anomalies  and  exceptional  cases.  Of  the  words 
whose  orthography  had  been  changed  for  the  former  reason,  many  were  restored  to 
their  ordinary  forma  by  Br.  Webster  liimseU  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1S41,  and  otliers  still  were  restored  in  subsequent  editions.  The  alterations 
of  the  second  class  have  been  received  with  favor  and  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  writers  in  tlie  United  States,  and  by  sonie  authors  also  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  Dr.  Webster's  deviations  from  the  usage  of  his 
time  were  not  innovations,  but  restorations  of  older  forms  which  were  once  very  gen- 
erally employed.    The  most  important  points  in  which  his  orthography  differs  from 


that  of  most  other  modern  lexicographers,  and  in  reference  to  which  there  is  still  dif- 
ference of  usage  among  scholars,  are  stated  in  the  following  list,  in  which  the  numbers 
refer  to  the  sections  of  tlie  Rules  for  Spelling  Certain  Classes  of  Words  (see  below), 
where  the  cases  are  mentioned  particularly.  These  are,  the  not  doubling  the  final 
consonant  in  derivatives  of  words  like  truvel,  vorship,  etc.  (§  8) ;  doubling  the  /  in 
installment,  enrollment,  etc.  (§  9)  ;  doubUng  the  final  letter  in  such  words  as  fulfill^ 
instill,  etc.  (§  IG) ;  retaining  the  i  in  derivatives  of  villain  (§  27) ;  wTiting  ilefpnse 
oXTense,  etc.,  for  defence,  offence,  etc.,  and  practice  for  practise  {§  27) ;  writing  the 
termination  -er  for  -re  in  words  like  center,  meter,  etc.  (§  31) ;  writing  mold  and  molt 
without  71  (§  34).  It  may  be  remarked  furtlier  with  regard  to  words  often  written 
with  the  tennination  -re,  but  which  in  this  book  are  spelled  witli  two  endings,  -cr 
and  -re,  that  the  use  of  -er,  as  in  meter,  etc.,  is  but  a  restoration  of  the  older  spell- 
ing ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  substitutiou  of  the  termiuatioa  'Or  for  -our. 


RULES   FOR   SPELLING  CERTAIN   CLASSES   OF  WORDS, 
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FOUNDED   OX   THE    ORTHOGRAPHY    OF   DR.    -WEBSTER,    AS   EXHIBITED    IN    THIS   VOLUME. 


§  1.  The  letters/ and  I,  at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  and  standing  immediately 
after  single  vowels,  are  generally  doubled  :  as  in  staff,  cliff\  doff,  puff;  all,  bell,  hill, 
toll,  null.    The  words  clef,  if,  of,  pal,  nil,  and  sol,  are  tlie  most  important  exceptions. 

§  2.  The  letter  s,  at  the  end  of  a  monosyllable,  and  standing  immediately  after  a 
single  vowel,  is  generally  doubled,  except  when  —  e.  g.,  in  o'-s  spadc''s,  tones,  loves, 
/tas,  is,  tens,  etc.  — it  is  used  to  form  the  possessive  case  or  plural  of  a  noun,  or  the 
third  person  singular  of  a  verb  ;  as  in  grass,  press^  hiss,  moss,  truss.  The  only  im- 
portant exceptions  are  as,  gas^  yes,  gris,  his^  this,  pus,  plus,  btis  (for  07n7ubus),  thus, 
and  us. 

§  3.  Besides/,  ?,  and  s,  the  only  consonants  that  are  ever  doubled  at  the  end  of  a 
word  are  b,  d,  g,  »i,  n,  p,  r,  t,  and  s.  The  following  hst  contains  nearly  all  the  words 
in  which  these  letters  are  doubled,  including  some  whicli  are  spelled  more  or  less 
with  a  single  consonant :  namely,  abb,  ebb;  add,  odd,  dodd,  wadd  (Min.),  rudd ;  jagg, 
egg,  bigg  (n.  &  v.),  snigg,  vugg  ;  lamm,  sconnn,  mumm  (to  mask) ;  Anv,  arm  (Law), 
inn,  Finn,  jinn,  u-ynn,  bunn,sumi  (Bot.);  Lapp,  wapp  ;  gnarr,  parr,  er/;  birr,  shirr, 
skirr,dorr,  mhorr,  burr,  Jnirr,murr,  purr  ;  brett,j'rett,  bitt  (Naut.),  mttt^  plitt,  smitl, 
pott  (paper),  butt;  fizz,  frizz,  buzz,  fuzz,  huzz. 

Note.  —  The  words  let,  net,  and  set  are  sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  lett,  nstt, 
and  sett ;  and  some  other  words  which  should  have  the  final  letter  single  are  spelled, 
by  some  writers,  with  it  doubled. 

S  4.  A  consonant  standing  at  the  end  of  a  word  immediately  after  a  diphthong 
or  double  vowel  is  rarely  doubled.  The  words  ail.  peat,  haul,  door,  and  maim,  are 
examples.  The  words  feoff,  enfeoff\  gneiss,  speiss,  houss  (obs.)  are  exceptions.  The 
word  guess  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  as  the  u  does  not  strictly  form  a  diphthong 
with  the  e,  but  serves  merely  to  render  tne  g  hard. 

§  5.  Monosyllables  ending,  as  pronounced,  with  the  sound  of  k,  and  in  wliich  c 
follows  the  vowel,  have  usually  &  added  after  the  c;  as  in  black,  fleck;  click,  krtock, 
and  buck.  The  words  biie,  lac,  sac,  tac,  talc,  zinc,ploc,  roc,  soc,  arc,  marc,  ore,  tore, 
disc.  and/5c,  are  exceptions. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending  in  -ic  or  -iac,  which  formerly  ended  in  k, 
also  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  or  from  other  sources,  and  similar 
to  these,  or  formed  in  an  analogous  manner,  are  now  written  without  the  k;  as, 
maniac,  elegiac,  zodiac,  cubic,  music,  public.  The  word  derrick  is  an  exception. 
Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  in  which  c  is  preceded  by  otlier  vowels  than  i  or  ia, 
commonly  end  mck;  ae,  arrack,  barrack,  hammock,  hillock,  uedlock.  The  words 
almanac,  carac,  sandarac,  limbec,  rebec,  varec,  xebec,  manioc  or  mandioc,  havoc,  are 
exceptions.  Almanac,  limbec,  rebec,  and  havoc,  however,  are  sometimes  written  with 
k  after  the  c,  especially  in  England  ;  and  carac  is  ofteuer  written  carack  or  carrack. 

§  6.  In  derivatives  formed  from  word's  ending  in  c,  by  adding  a  termination  be- 
ginning with  e,  i,  or  y,  the  letter  k  is  inserted  after  the  c,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
not  be  inaccurately  pronounced  like  s  before  the  following  vowel :  as,  colic,  colicky  ; 
traffic,  trafficked,  trafficking,  trafficker  ;  physic,  physicked,  physicking  ;  zinc,  zincked, 
zincking,  zincky.  We  find  also  zinc'ing,  zinc'ite,  zink'y  (as  from  zink),  etc.,  not 
conformed  to  this  rule. 

§  7.  In  derivatives  formed  by  adding  a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  to 
monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  tho  last  syllable,  wlien  tliese  words  end  in  a 
eingle  consonant  (except  h  and  7)  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  that  consonant  is 
doubled  :  as,  clan,  clanhiish;  plan,  planned,  plaji'jiing,  plan'jter  ;  bag,  hag'gage  ;  hot, 
hot'ter,  hol'tcst;  wit,  wH'ty  ;  cabal',  cabal'ler  ;  nb«t%  abet'tcd,  abet'ting,  ahet'tor  ;  be- 
gin', begin'ning,  begin'ner  ;  infer',  inferred',  infer'ring.  The  consonant  is  doubled 
in  these  words  in  order  to  preBerve  tho  short  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  otherwise  tlio 
latter  would  l>e  liable  to  bo  pronounced  long.  Thus.  plTinned,  hottest,  and  abPtted, 
would  naturally  be  pronounced /y/dne'/,  h?itrx(,  and  ahetnl,  if  tlio  consonant  were  not 
doubled.  Words  of  this  class,  in  which  tho  final  roiiKonant  \n  preceded  by  qn,  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  vowel,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  wince  tho  v  perfonuH  th.-  office 
of  the  consonant  w  :  as,  nquah,  squab'hish,  squab'by  ;  squat,  squat'iing,  squat'ter  ;  quit, 
quit'ted,  quit'ting  ;  acquit',  acquit'ted,  acquif'ting. 

The  derivatives  of  tho  word  gas  (except  gas'sirig  and  gas'sy)  are  written  with  but 
one  «;  00,  gas'eous,  gnse'ity,  gas'lfg.  Eztccllence,  oh  being  from  the  Ijxtin  ezcellens, 
retains  tho  double  I,  though  one  I  has  l>een  dropped  from  the  termination  of  excel'. 
Benides  those,  tho  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  thow  dorivatives  in  whicli  the 
accent  of  the  primitive  is  thrown  back  upon  another  tiyllahlc  :  as,  cabal',  cab'ulism, 
cab'alitt ;  prefer*,  preference  ;  refer*  reference  ;  defer',  deference.  But  infer'ahle, 
tranffer'ahle,  uro  common  exceptions.  It  is  no  erccption  to  this  rule  tUntr/iamrllor, 
and  the  derivatives  of  mrtal  an'l  rryxtal,  aa  metalloid,  metallurgy,  crystalline,  crystal- 
lize, and  the  like,  are  written  with  the  I  doublotl,  sinco  they  are  derived  respectively 
from  tho  I^tin  cancellarius  (through  the  P'remrh),  and  niftallum,  and  tlie  Greek 
KpvffTaAAoc.   So  alao  the  word  tranquillity  TQtaim  the  double  /,  as  being  from  the  Latin 


trajiquillitas,  \yhi\et\\e  English  derivatives  of  ^-on^KiV,  though  often  written  with  tv.o 
Vs,  are  more  properly  written  with  only  one,  as  tranquilize,  tranquilizer,  and  the  hke. 

§  8.  When  a  diphthong,  or  a  digraph  representing  a  vowel  sound,  precedes  the 
final  consonant  of  a  word,  or  the  accent  of  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant  falls 
on  any  other  syllable  than  the  last,  or  when  the  word  ends  in  t%vo  different  conso- 
nants, the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  derivatives  formed  by  the  addition  of  a 
termination  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  daub,  daubed,  danb'er  ;  7ieed,  need'y ;  brief, 
briefer,  briefest  ;  trav'ail,  trav'ailed,  trav'ailing  ;  rev'el,  rev'eled,  rev'eling  ;  trav'el, 
trav'eling,  trav'eler;  profit,  profited;  act,  act'ed^  ac'lor ;  perform'.,  perform' er ; 
stand,  stand'ing. 

The  final  consonant  is  doubled  in  the  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  g  in 
order  to  diminish  the  liability  to  its  being  pronounced  like  j,  before  e  or  i:  as,  hum'- 
bug',  hum'bugged',  hum'lmg'ging ;  per'iwig,  per'iuigged.  The  derivatives  of  kid'- 
nap',  which  proi)erly  has  a  secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  are  spelled  with 
or  without  the  p  doubled  ;  as,  kid'naped'  or  kid'napped',  kid'nap'ing  or  kid'nap'- 
ping,  kid'nap'er  or  kid'nap'per.  The  word  wool'en  is  more  generally  thus  written, 
in  the  United  States,  with  one  /;  but  in  England  it  is  written  wool'len. 

Note.  —  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  and  accented 
on  some  other  syllable  than  the  last,  the  final  consonants  of  which  are,  by  very  many 
writers  and  lexicographers,  doubled  in  their  derivatives,  uunecefisarily  and  contrarUy 
to  analogy.  Tliese  words  are  chiefly  those  ending  in  /,  witli  also  a  few  of  other  ter- 
minations. The  following  list,  the  words  in  which  are  chiefly  verbs,  includes  the 
most  important  of  those  in  regard  to  which  usage  varies :  namely,  appajel,  barrel, 
bevel,  bias,  bowel  and  its  compounds,  cancel,  carburet  and  all  similar  words  ending  in 
-uret,  cavil,  carol,  channel,  chisel,  cou7isel.  cudgel,  dial,  dishevel,  douel,  drivel, 
duel,  empanel,  enamel,  equal,  funnel,  gambol,  gr-avel,  grovel,  handsel,  hatchel,  im- 
peril, jeuel,  kemiel,  kidnap,  label,  laurel,  level,  libel,  marshal,  marvel,  metal  (see  §  7), 
medal,  model,  panel,  parallel,  parcel,  petted,  peril,  pistol,  pommel,  quarrel,  ravel, 
revel,  rival,  rouel,  shovel,  shrivel,  S7iivel,  tassel,  tinsel,  trammel,  travel,  tunnel,  un- 
ravel, rial,  victual,  worship.  Worcester  doubles  the  final  letters  of  all  these  words, 
except  parallel,  in  forming  derivatives  by  the  addition  of  terminations  beginning  witli 
vowels,  though  he  remarks,  with  respect  to  those  ending  in  /,  that  "  it  better  accords 
with  the  analogy  of  the  language  "  to  spell  their  derivatives  with  but  one  /.  Smart 
retains  the  double  consonant  in  this  class  of  words  solely  on  the  ground  that  usage 
favors  it,  but  remarks  that  "  the  double  p  in  ivorshipped,  worshipper,  etc.,  the  second 
/  in  travelling,  traveller,  etc.,  are  quite  unnecessary  on  any  other  score  than  to  satisfy 
the  prejudices  of  the  eye."  Cooley  doubles  the  consonant  in  a  majority  of  the  de- 
rivatives of  words  of  this  class,  but  writes  a  single  consonant  in  many,  as  in  those  of 
apparel,  barrel,  bevel,  channel,  drivel,  gambol,  etc.  Stormonth  doubles  the  final  con- 
sonant in  this  class,  except  in  the  derivatives  of  channel,  dial,  parallel,  pistol,  and  in 
some  of  those  from  equal,  pei'il,  quaT^el,  victual,  ivorship.  The  Imperial  agrees  with 
Stormonth  in  respect  to  derivatives  of  dial,  equal,  parallel,  peril,  pistol,  victual,  and 
most  derivatives  of  worship  ;  doubles  the  /  in  derivatives  of  channel ;  gives  caroling  or 
carolling  as  a  noun,  duellist  and  duelist,  enainelar  and  enamellar,  and  so  -er  and  -ist ; 
has  quarrellous  and  quarrelous —  Stormonth  giving  only  the  latter,  but  both  agreeing 
in  quarrelled,  quarrelling,  quarreller,  —  while  the  Imperial  increases  the  breach  with 
frammeler  and  trammeller,  worshipjier  and  worshiper,  gamboled  or  gambolled,  gam- 
boling or  gambolling,  etc.  The  Knciirlopadic  Diciiojiury  gives  both  ways  for  deriv- 
atives of  bias,  channel  (except  chaimelize),  drivel,  ravel,  etc.  ;  but  marks  beveled  and 
beveling  as  n\x&,VLrx*X  worshiper  as  obsolete;  generally  omits  the  participles,  except 
in  citations;  and  appears  to  favor  the  use  of  the  double  /,  etc.,  in  most  of  these 
derivatives.  Perry  wrote  the  derivatives  of  these  words  with  but  one  /,  according 
to  tlie  rule,  and  the  same  practice  was  advocated  by  Walkrr.  Conformity  to  the 
regular  nde  h:is  been  advocated  also  by  other  eminent  scholars;  but,  for  the  accom- 
modation (if  tho  whole  KngliHJi-spcaking  public,  both  of  the  prevalent  spellings  aro 
usually  given  in  tliis  Dictionary,  that  with  the  single  consonant  having  the  first  place. 
Beo  "A  List  of  Words,"  after  §  3(1. 

§  9.  Derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  a  double  consonant,  by  adding  one 
or  moro  Byllables,  mmmonly  retain  both  consonants:  as,  f /jft,  ebbing;  odd,  oddly  ; 
stiff,  stiffyicss  ;  fell,  f citable  ;  skill,  skillful,  skillfid7iess ;  will,  willful,  willfubtess  ;  dull, 
dullness  ;  full,  fullness.  So  also  the  dmible  /  is  rt^taincd  in  the  words  insttdlment, 
inthralhnent,  thralldojn,  and  enrollmetit  (from  install,  inthrall,  thrall,  and  enroll)^ 
in  order  to  prevent  a  false  pronunciation  if  spelh«l  witli  one  /.  Mmiy  writers  and 
lexicographers,  especially  in  England,  omit  one  I  in  these  words,  as  also  in  the  deriv- 
atives of  skill,  will,  dull,  and  full,  formed  by  adding  the  syllables  -ty  and  -ness.  See 
§§  10,  17. 

The  derivatives  of  pontiff  htv  exceptions  to  the  nde,  being  written  with  only  one/; 
aa,  poniific,  pontifical,  pontificiul,  and  the  like.    One  /  is  also  dropped  in  a  few  words 
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fonned  by  adding  the  termination  -hj  to  words  nndinp  in  ?/,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
concurrence  of  three  Vs:  an,  (7/,  ilh/ ;  dull,  dully  ;  Jt(ll,Jully.  WonlHaimilaily  formed 
l>y  adding  the  termination  -less,  however,  are  written  either  witli  llie  throe  Vs,  a 
hyphen  being  inserted  before  the  termination,  or  with  two  Vs^  and  without  the  hyphen  ; 
UB,  skill-less  or  skilless^  smell-less  or  smelless. 

§  10.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e,  tlio  e  is  generally 
retained  when  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant:  aa^  pale,  paleness;  hate, 
hateful;  incite,  incitement:  chaste,  chastely,  chnstmess ;  move,  movement.  When, 
however,  the  e  is  immediately  preceded  by  another  vowel  (except  e),  it  in  often 
dropped  frttn  the  derivative  :  as,  woe  (sometimea  wo),  wo/ul  or  voc/ul ;  due,  duly  ; 
argue,  argument;  true,  truly ;  awe,  awful;  and  tho  derivatives  and  compounda  of 
these  words. 

The  words  wholly,  nursling,  wisdom,  abridgment,  acknowled'jmcnt,  lodgment, 
judgment,  and  the  compounds  of  some  of  these,  are  exceptions.  The  last  four,  how- 
ever, are  written,  by  many  authors,  abridgement^  acknowledgement,  lodgement, 
judgement. 

§  11.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e,  when  the  termi- 
nation begins  with  a  vowel,  the  e  is  generally  omitted,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  tlie  next  paragraph:  as,  bride,  bridal;  guide,  guidance ;  plume,  plumage ;  vse, 
usable,  usage ;  gHeve,  grievance;  come,  coming;  shape,  shaping ;  move,  movable; 
sale,  salable  ;  fleece,  fleecy  ;  force,  forcible  ;  (rue,  truism. 

The  e  is  retained  in  the  words  hoeing,  shoeing,  and  toeing  (from  hoe,  shoe,  and  toe), 
in  order  to  guard  against  mispronunciation,  and  is  generally,  for  a  like  reason,  ex- 
cluded from  shoer  (cf.  hoed,  shod,  toed).  It  is  retained,  also,  in  the  words  dyeing, 
singeing,  springeing,  swingeing,  tingeing  (from  dye,  singe,  springe,  sicinge,  tinge), 
to  distinguish  them  from  dying,  si7tging,  springing,  swinging,  tinging  (from  die, 
sii*g,  spring,  siving,  ting).  The  word  mileage,  as  commonly  written,  does  not  omit  the 
e,  though  it  is  sometimes,  and  moro  correctly,  spelled  milage.  The  words  lineage, 
lineal,  and  pineal,  though  apparently  exceptions,  are  not  really  such,  since  they  are 
derived  not  directly  from  line  and  pine,  but  from  tho  Latin  linca  (through  the 
French),  lincfdis,  and  pinea.  The  e,  standing,  in  a  derivative,  before  a  termination 
beginning  with  a  or  o,  and  immediately  after  c  or  g,  is  retained  in  order  to  prevent 
the  pronunciation  of  those  consonants  with  the  hard  sound :  as,  peace,  peaceable ; 
notice,  noticeable ;  manage,  vianagcable ;  change,  changeable;  advantage,  advan- 
tageous; outrage,  outrageous;  mortgage,  mortgageor.  The  last  word  is  eometimea 
improperly  written  mortgagor,  and  pronounced  mor'ga-jor'.  Walker  wrote  moveable 
and  saleable;  Worcester  gives  only  moz-able,  salable,  and  usable;  Smart  and  Stor- 
month  give  only  —  what  the  Imperial  and  tlie  Encyclopaedic  prefer  —  movable  and 
saleable  ;  the  Imperial  joins  Stormonth  in  inserting  usable  only  ;  while  the  Encyclo- 
pedic marks  salable,  usable,  and  useable  as  obsolete. 

§  12.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  ie,  by  adding  the  termination 
-iJig,  the  e  ia  usually  dropped,  and  the  i  changed  to  y,  in  order  to  prevent  two  Vs  from 
coming  together  :  as,  die,  dying ;  hie,  hying  —  hut  Ash,  Stormonth, and  the  Imperial 
write  hieing;  —  lie,  lying;  tie,  tying ;  vie,  vying. 

§  13.  In  derivatives  of  words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  formed 
by  appending  any  termination  except  one  beginning  with  i,  the  y  is  usually  changed 
into  i:  as,  icy,  iciest,  icily;  mercy,  merciless;  tidy,  tidiness;  modify,  modifies; 
foggy,  fogginsss  ;  earthy,  earthiness  ;  pity,  pitiful. 

The  derivatives  of  adjectives  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
are  exceptions,  and  usually  retain  the  y:  as,  shy,  shyness;  sly,  slyest;  dry,  dryly  ; 
spry,  spryer,  spryest;  wry,  ivryness.  But  the  adjectives  drier  and  driest,  from  dry, 
are  commonly  written  with  i  instead  of  y  ;  and  the  forms  drily,  shily,  slily,  are  not 
uncommon.  Derivatives  formed  by  adding  the  termination  -ship,  as  secretaryship, 
suretyship,  ladyship,  and  tho  like,  also  retain  the  y,  though  some  authors  write  them 
with  i,  according  to  the  rule.  Derivatives  in  -like,  as  citylike,  countrylike,  and  those 
formed  from  baby  and  lady,  keep  the  g.  The  y  is  also  retained  in  the  possessive  case 
of  nouns,  when  formed  by  adding  s  with  the  apostrophe  ;  as,  country's,  everybody''s. 

§  14.  Derivatives  formed  by  affixing  a  termination  to  words  ending  in  y  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  generally  retain  the  y  unchanged  :  as,  gay,  gayety,  gayly  ;  play,  player, 
plays ;  sway,  sivayed;  obey,  obeying;  joy,  joyful;  aijoyy  enjoyed;  buy^  buying; 
gluey,  gluey ness. 

The  words  daily,  laid,  paid,  said,  satth,  slain,  and  staid  (from  day,  lay,  pay,  say, 
slay,  and  stay),  with  their  compounds,  are  exceptions.  Staid,  liowever,  is  sometimes 
written  stayed.  Gaiety  and  gaily  also  occur.  Says  is  regular  in  form,  but  not  in  pro- 
nunciation. Deuiness  is  a  recognized  exception.  Derivatives  from  words  ending  in 
vy,  as  colloquies,  from  colloquy,  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  «,  in  auch  cases,  is 
not  strictly  a  vowel,  but  stands  for  the  consonant  w. 

§  IB.  Derivatives  formed  by  appending  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  to 
words  ending  with  a,  vowel  sound,  generally  retain  the  letter  or  letters  representing 
such  sound;  as,  huzza,  huzzaed;  agree,  agreeable,  agreeing;  weigh,  weighing ; 
dough,  doughy;  echo,  echoed;  woo,  wooer;  how,  bowed  ;  bean,  beauish.  We  some- 
times see  cooes,  wooes  (from  the  verbs  coo,  uoo) ;  but  it  is  better  to  write  coos,  woos, 
with  taboos,  shampoos,  and  the  like.  Cf.  Hindoos,  etc.,  in  §  18.  Cooed  and  wooed  are 
proper,  like  other  participles  in  -ed. 

Derivatives  of  words  of  tliis  class  ending  in  silent  e,  as  also  those  formed  from 
words  ending  in  double  e  by  adding  a  termination  beginning  with  e,  drop  tho  final  e  ; 
as,  hoe,  hoed ;  sue,  sued  ;  owe,  owed ;  free,  freer,  freest;  see,  seer;  oversee,  overseer; 
agree,  agreed,  agreer.  The  cases  mentioned  in  sectiouB  11, 12,  and  13  are  also  excep- 
tions. 

§  16.  Derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  more  syllables  to  words  ending  in  a 
double  consonant  commonly  retain  both  consonants:  as,  tipstaff,  rebitff,  recall,  befall, 
inthrall,  disinthrall,  foretell,  undersell,  fulfill,  enroll,  emboss  (from  sta^T^  buff,  call, 
fall,  thrall,  tell,  sell,  fill,  roll,  boss). 

The  word  until  is  an  exception,  being  always  written  with  one  /.  Those  words  of 
this  class  which  end  in  //  are  written  by  some  authors,  especially  in  England,  with 
one  /;  as,  recal,  befal,  inthral,  foretel,  fulfil,  enrol.  The  words  distill  and  instill 
should  be  written  with  the  I  doubled,  though  they  are  often  written  distil  and  in- 
stil, witli  only  one  I, 

§  17.  Compound  words  formed  by  joining  two  or  more  words  conomonly  retain 
all  the  letters  of  the  simple  words ;  as,  stiff-necked,  well-bred,  dull-eyed,  save-all, 
wide-mouthed. 

There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  many  of  them  compounds  which  by 
long  use  have  acquired  the  force  of  single  words.  They  are  the  following  :  namely, 
some  compounds  of  all  and  well ;  as,  almighty,  almost,  alone,  already,  also,  although, 
altogether,  always,  withal,  therewithal,  welcome,  wherewithal,  welfare  ;  — compounds 
oi  mass;  as,  Candlemas,  Christmas,  Lammas,  Michaelmas,  etc. ;  —  words  of  which 


the  second  part,  is  the  ndjertive /h?/;  as  artful,  hateful,  rueful,  woeful  or  woful: 
also,  the  words  chilblain,  dumfound,  erpire  and  its  derivatives  (cf,  inspire),  ful- 
fill (see  §  l(j),  namesake,  neckerchief,  numskndl,  pastime^  standiah,  where'er,  and 
u' her  ever. 

§  18.  The  plural  of  nouns  regularly  ends  in  j,  or,  in  certain  claaseB  of  words, 
in  es.  t 

When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  that  the  sound  of  s  can 
unite  with  it,  and  be  pronounced  without  forming  a  separate  syllable,  .i  only  is  added 
in  forming  thn  plural  :  a8,  bay,  hays;  shah,  shahs;  sea,  seas;  tree,  trees;  pic, pies; 
Hindoo,  Hindoos;  woe,  woes ;  canto,  cantos;  virtue,  virtues;  purlieu,  purlieus ; 
claw,  claws;  cab,  cabs  ;  panic,  panics  ;  bead,  beads;  chief,  chiefs;  bag,  bags;  path, 
paths;  ache,  aches;  plaque, plaques ;  lock,  locks;  bell,  bells;  gem,  gems;  fan,  fans; 
cup,  cups  ;  ear,  ears  ;  act,  acts.  A  few  plurals  from  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  end  in  es:  as,  echo,  echoes;  cargo,  cargoes;  embargo,  embargoes; 
motto,  mottoes  ;  potato,  potatoes.  Other  nouns  of  this  class  generally  form  their  plu- 
rals regularly,  thougli  usage  differs  with  regard  to  some  of  them.  Those  in  which 
final  0  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  form  their  plurals  regularly;  as,  cameo^  cameos; 
punctdio,  punctilios.  The  plural  of  alkali  is  written  alkalis  or  alkalies;  that  of 
rabbi,  either  rabbis  or  rabbies.  Witli  regard  to  other  nouns  ending  in  i  usage  dilTere, 
though  they  are  more  proj)erly  written  with  the  termination  is. 

When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  (as  that  of  ch  in  much,  sh„ 
j,  s,  X,  or  z)  that  tlie  sound  of  ,v  can  not  unite  witii  it  in  pronunciation,  but  must 
form  a  separate  syllable,  e  ia  inserted  before  s  in  forming  the  plural,  unless  the  word 
ends  with  silent  e,  in  which  case  the  latter  serves  to  form  a  separate  syllable  with  s  r 
.IS,  church,  churches;  rush,  rushes;  age,  ages;  edge,  edges;  lore,  laces;  gas,  gases / 
class,  classes;  alias,  aliases;  marquis,  marquises;  case,  cases;  loss,  losses;  boz, 
boxes  ;  maze,  mazes.     For  classis,  crisis,  and  like  words,  see  §  25. 

To  express  tlie  plural  of  a  letter,  figure,  or  any  character  or  sign,  or  of  a  word 
mentioned  without  regard  to  its  meaning,  the  letter  s,  generally  preceded  by  the 
apostrophe,  is  appended,  as  in  the  phrases,  ''The  two  I's  in  «///"  "The  two  (t's  in 
400 ;  "  "Two  *'5  in  Orion  ;  "  "The  why's  and  wherefore''s  of  tlie  question."  Some» 
writers,  however,  omit  the  apostrophe  in  such  cases,  joining  the  s  immediately  to  the» 
letter,  character,  or  word,  as  in  the  phrases  "The  two  Is  inall ;  '*  "  Two  *J  in  Orion;  " 
"  Thep7-os  and  cons.''^  Others  still  write  the  names  of  tlie  letters  with  their  proper 
plural  endings,  instead  of  the  letters  themselves ;  as,  the  two  ees,  efs,  ellSj  esseSy 
and  the  like.  The  plurals  of  letters  are  also  rarely  expressed  by  simply  doubling 
tliem,  without  adding  any  plural  sign;  as,  "  The  twofe  in  bee  ;  "  "  The  two /^  inall ;  '* 
but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  ee,  II,  etc.,  are  properly  read  double  f, 
double  I,   and  the  like. 

§  19.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  their  plural  by  adding  es 
and  changing  y  into  i :  as,  mercy,  mercies  ;  lady,  ladies ;  sky,  skies;  armi/y  armies  ; 
pity,  pities.  This  rule  includes  words  ending  in  quy,  in  which  u,  being  pronounced 
liko  w,  is  strictly  a  consonant ;  as,  colloquy,  colloquies.  The  plural  of  proper 
nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  formed  by  changing  y  into  ies,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule;  as,  "  TIio  three  Maries.'^  Many  good  writers,  however,  form  the 
plural  of  such  words  by  simply  adding  s  ;  as,  "  The  three  Marys.^* 

When  the  singular  of  a  noun  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  k  having  the 
power  of  i(),  the  plural  ia  regularly  formed  by  adding  J  only:  as,  day,  days;  key^ 
keys;  money,  moneys;  monkey,  monkeys;  attorney,  attoi-neys ;  alloy,  alloys;  guy, 
guys.  Some  plurals  of  the  latter  class  are  often,  but  less  properly,  written  with  the 
termination  ies  ;  as,  m.oni€s,  attornies,  and  the  like. 

Note. — Nouns  now  ending  in  y  formerly  ended  in  ie,  and  formed  their  plurals, 
regularly  by  adding  s ;  as,  memoi'ie,  memories  ;  mercie.  luercies.  Y  was  finally  sub- 
stituted for  ie  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural  still  retains  its  old  form. 

§  20.  The  plurals  of  a  few  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  are  irregularly  formed  by 
changing/or /e  into  res.  The  following  words,  witli  their  compounds,  are  the  prin- 
cipal examples  :  namely,  life,  lives  ;  knife,  knives  ;  wife,  wives ;  leaf,  leaves ;  sheafs 
sheaves;  loaf,  loaves;  berf,  beeves;  thief,  thieves;  calf,  calves;  half,  halves;  elf^ 
elves;  shelf,  shelves;  self,  selves;  wolf,  wolves.  The  jilural  of  staff  is  sometimes 
written  staffs,  but  more  commonly  staves,  except  when  it  means  a  corps  of  ofiicers, 
either  military  or  civil,  in  wliich  sense  it  is  always  nritten  staffs.  The  plural  of 
wharf  is  generally  written  wharfs  in  England  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  more  com- 
monly written  wharves,  as  it  is  also  by  some  recent  English  writers.  Tlie  plural 
of  scarf  is  scarfs,  rarely  scarves.  The  plurals  of  hoof  and  turf,  formerly  written 
hooves  and  turves,  are  now  written  hoofs  and  turfs.  The  plurals  of  other  nouns, 
ending  in  f,fe,  orff,  are  formed  regularly  by  the  addition  of  s  only. 

§  21.  In  the  following  nouns,  the  singular  and  the  plural  differ  in  their  TOwels  or 
vowel  sounds:  namely,  man,vien;  woman,  womeii  ;  goose,  geese;  foot,  feet ;  tooth, 
teeth  ;  brother,  brethren  (see  §§  22,  23) ;  louse,  lice ;  mouse,  mice.  Compounds  end- 
ing with  these  words  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  manner :  as,  workman,  work- 
meyi  ;  dormouse,  dormice.  Words  which  end  in  the  syllable  -man,  and  are  not  com- 
pounds, form  tlieir  jilurala  regularly,  by  adding  s  only:  as,  cayman,  caymans,' 
desman,  desmans;  firman,  firmans;  talisman,  talismans;  German,  Germans,' 
Mussulman,  Mussidmayis ;  Ottoynan,  Ottomans ;  Turcoman,  Turcomans.  The  plu- 
rals of  talisman  and  Mussulma7i  are  sometimes  incorrectly  written  talismen  and 
Mussulmen. 

§  22.  A  few  plurals  end  in  -en :  namely,  brother,  brethren  (see  §§  21,  23) ;  child, 
children;  ox,  oxen.  To  these  may  be  added  the  obsolete  forms,  eyeii  or  eyne,  k-ine,. 
shoon,  hosen,  housen,  sistren  (from  rye,  cow,  shoe,  hose,  house,  sister),  all  of  which> 
though  some  have  received  a  slightly  different  form,  end,  as  pronounced,  with  the 
sound  of  n. 

§  23.  The  words  brother,  die,  pea,  and  penny,  have  each  two  plurals  of  different 
forms  and  with  different  significations:  as,  brothers,  male  children  of  the  same  par- 
ent, also  members  of  tiie  same  society,  association,  class,  or  profession;  brethren, 
members  of  the  same  religious  or  ecclesiastical  body,  the  word  in  this  form  being- 
rarely  used  except  in  connection  with  religion,  or  in  scriptural  language,  where  it  also 
has  the  same  meaning  that  brother  has  in  ordinary  language  :  rfiVi,  implements  for 
making  impressions  by  stamping,  or  for  making  screws,  also  the  cubical  parts  of 
pedestals ;  dice,  the  cubical  blocks  used  in  games  of  chance  :  peas,  seeds  of  the  pea- 
plant,  when  a  definite  number  is  mentioned  ;  pease,  the  same  in  bulk,  or  spoken  of 
collectively:  pennies,  the  coins,  especially  when  a  definite  number  is  mentioned; 
pence,  the  amount  reckoned  by  these  coins.  See  also  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. 
For  acquaintance,  as  formerly  both  singular  and  plural,  see  Acquaintance,  n.,  2,  in 
the  Dictionary. 
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§  24.  Some  worda,  mostly  names  of  animals,  have  the  same  form  in  the  plural 
as  in  the  singular;  as,  deer,  s/ieep,  swine,  grouse,  trout,  and  ttie  like.  This  lb  true 
also  of  gentile  nouns  in  'Bse ;  as,  Chinese,  I'oituguese,  Tyrolese,  Japanese.  Fish, 
foul,  and  some  otlier  words,  may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number  ;  or  the  individ- 
uals may  be  designated  o-a  fishes,  etc. 

§  25.  ilauy  words  adopted  from  foreign  languages  retain  their  original  plurals : 
as,  liatum,  data;  criterion,  criteria;  genus,  genera;  larva,  Ian ge  ;  classis,  classes 
(see  class^  pi.  classeSj  in  §  IS) ;  crisis,  crises;  matrix,  matrices  ;  j'ocus,  /oci ;  vimi- 
sieur,  messieurs. 

Many  words  of  this  class,  wliile  retaining  the  original  plurals,  have  also  a  second, 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  English  words  of  similar  termination  :  a^a,  Jor inula,  for • 
mulx  or  formulas ;  beau,  beaitz  or  beans  ;  focus,  foci  or  focuses;  index,  indices  or 
indexes  ;  stratum,  strata  or  slratums  ;  bandit,  banditti  or  bandits  ;  cherub,  cherubim 
or  cherubs;  seraph,  seraphim  or  seraphs.  Tlie  plurals  of  the  last  two  words  are 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  cherubims  and  seraphims,  with  double  plural  termina- 
tions, without  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  Hebrew  words  -im  is  a  plural  ending. 

§  26.  In  certain  loose  compounds  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an  adjective 
■or  other  qualifying  expression,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  making  the  same 
change  in  the  noun  as  when  it  stands  alone:  as,  court-mart ialy  courts-martial; 
cousin-german,  cousin s-german  ;  son-in-law,  sons-in-law.  "When,  however,  the  ad- 
jective ie  so  closely  joined  to  the  noun  that  the  compound  has  the  force  of  a  simple 
■word,  the  plural  of  the  compound  is  commonly  formed  like  that  of  any  other  word 
■of  the  same  termination  :  as,  cupful,  cupfuls  ;  haiuifal,  handfuls. 

§  27.  There  are  many  words,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  p.-eceding  paragraphs, 
in  respect  to  which  usage,  even  that  of  the  best  authors,  is  variable.  The  most 
important  of  these  words  are  mentioned  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections. 

The  derivatives  of  the  ^vord  villaiji,  as  villainous,  villainy,  etc.,  though  often 
v^Titten  villanous,  villany,  etc.,  properly  retain  the  i,  according  to  the  practice  of 
many  writers,  like  those  of  other  words  similarly  ending  in  ain:  ^.s^  mountainous, 
from  mountain  ;  captaincy,  from  captain  ;  and  the  like. 

The  words  connection,  deflection,  inflection,  and  reflection,  follow  the  spellhig  of 
the  words  connect,  deflect,  inflect,  and  rejlect,  though  often  written,  especially  in 
Kngland,  connexion,  dejfexion,  injlexion,  and  rejtezion.  See  Note  under  Connec- 
tion, in  the  Dictionary. 

The  word  woe,  though  often  written  without  the  final  e,  should  retain  it,  like  most 
other  nouns  of  one  syllable  a^.l  of  similar  form  ;  as,  doe,  jloe,  foe,  hoe,  sloe,  toe,  and 
the  like.  Monosyllables  other  tlian  nouns,  and  worda  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
Jiaving  a  similar  termination,  omit  the  e  ;  as,  do,  go,  no,  so,  canto,  motto,  potato. 

The  words  defense,  expense,  offense,  and  pretense  are  properly  written  thus,  though 
often  spelled  with  c  instead  of  s,  for  the  s  belongs  to  the  words  from  wliicb  they  are 
derived,  and  is  also  used  in  all  their  derivatives.  See  Note  under  Offense,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

The  words  drought  and  height  were  formerly  written  drouth  and  hight,  and  are 
*till  often  thus  written  in  America.     See  Drouth,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  verb p?ac/ice  is  thus  written  like  tlie  noun,  in  preference  to  the  form  prac- 
tise, though  the  latter  spelling  is  used  by  many  WTiters,  especially  in  England. 
The  difference  in  spelling  between  tlie  noun  and  the  verb  is  properly  observed,  in 
words  of  this  kind,  only  in  such  as  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device,  devise. 
Bee  Note  under  Practise,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Derivatives  of  tlie  Greek  eSpa  (seat,  base,  side  ;  pronounced  hM'rd),  as  polyhedron, 
tetrahedron,  octahedral,  and  the  like,  are  properly  thus  written  with  h  before  the  e 
of  the  termination,  but  are  sometimes  written  polyedron,  tetraedron,  octa'edral,  etc., 
'without  the  h. 

§  28.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  ending  either  in  -able  or  in  -ible,  of  which  a 
large  majority  have  the  termination  -able  ;  as,  blamable,  laudable,  legible,  mutable, 
navigable,  vendible.  Many  of  tlic-ra  are  from  Latin  words  ending  in  -abilis  or  -ibilis; 
*ome  are  from  the  French ;  and  not  a  few  are  formed  by  adding  the  termination  to 
English  words.  Those  from  Latin  words  end  respectively  in  -able  or  -ible,  according 
a3  they  are  derived  from  words  ending  in  -abilis  or  -ibilis :  as,  mutable  (Li.  mutabilis)  ; 
potable  ( L.  potabilis) ;  credible  (L.  credibdis) ;  vendible  (L.  vendibilis).  Those  formetl 
from  English  words  generally  end  in  -able  ;  as,  avoidable,  eatable,  fordable,  laugh- 
chle,  liable,  salable,  serviceable.  There  are  a  few  words  respecting  which  usage  is 
variable  :  as,  addible  or  addable  ;  conversable  ot corner sibl e  ;  inferable  or  inferrible  ; 
referable  or  referrible. 

§  29.  There  is  a  class  of  words  beginning  with  en-  or  in-,  as  enclose  or  inclose, 
enquire  or  inquire,  ensure  or  insure,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  take  either  form 
-of  the  prefix  indifferently.  They  are  cliiefly  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly 
or  through  the  French,  the  prefix  ///-  beloncing  to  the  former  language,  and  en-  to 
the  latter.    In  some  of  these  words,  en-  is  to  be  preferred  ;  in  others,  in- ;  in  mauy 


of  tliem,  eiti.er  may  be  used  indifferently.  See  the  List  of  Words  Spelled  in  Two 
or  More  Ways,  and  the  different  words  of  this  class  in  the  Dictionary. 

§  30.  There  was  formerly  considerable  diversity  of  usage  in  respect  to  the  ter- 
minations -ant  and  -ent,  botli  of  which  were,  in  certain  cases,  used  almost  indiffer- 
ently;  as  in  tlie  words  confidant  or  confident,  dependant  or  dependent,  and  tlie 
like.  Present  usage,  however,  is  definitely  settled  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  form, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  word  ot  this  class,  though  not  always  upon  uniform  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  tlie  abstract  noun  vonjidence  and  the  adjective  confident  are  universal, 
while  the  common  noun  is  sometimes  the  English  confident,  but  often  the  French 
confidant.  The  abstract  noun  dependence  and  the  adjective  dependent  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  dependance  and  dependant,  while  the  noun  ilcpendr.nt,  which  was 
at  least  as  commonly  seen  in  Walker's  time  as  the  noun  dejiendtnt,  has  now  yielded 
its  place  in  great  measure  to  dejiendejit  (see  Note  under  Dependant,  in  the  Diction- 
ary). On  the  other  hand,  we  now  liave  both  the  adjectives  and  the  common  nouns  at- 
tendant aiid  repentant ;  and  the  abstract  nouns  attendance  und  rejientance.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  terminations  -ant  and  -ance  belong  properly  to  words  derived 
from  the  French  or  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  ;  -ent  and  -ence  to  words 
derived  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  other  three  conjugations,  -ence  and  -ance  were  also 
formerly  confounded  in  some  words,  the  one  or  the  other  being  used  indiflerently. 

§  31.  There  is  a  class  of  worda  ending  in  -er,  some  of  which  are  written  bymanv 
authors  with  the  termination  -re;  &b,  center,  meter,  theater,  etc.,  which  are  often 
written  centre,  metre,  theatre,  etc.  Acre,  chann-e,  lucre,  nacre,  massacre,  and  ogre 
retain  the  termination  -re,  in  order  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c  and  g.  Still, 
we  have  the  adjective  eager,  the  noun  eagre  or  eager,  and  the  preposition  mauger  or 
maugre. 

§32.  There  are  two  classes  of  chemical  words  ending  respectively  in -irf  or -ide 
and  -171  or  -ine,  in  regard  to  which  usage  has  varied.  Most  of  them  were  formerly 
written  without  the  final  e  ;  but  in  present  usage  -ide  is  preferred  to  -id,  and  there  is 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  technical  distinction  between  -in  and  -iyie.  See  -ine  hi  the 
Dictionary  (cf.  tj  104,  Guide  to  Pronunciation).  The  word  tannin  ia  always  written 
without  the  final  e.  Oxide  is  now  generally  written  with  the  termination  -ide.  See 
Note  imder  Oxide,  in  the  Dictionary. 

§  33.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending,  as  pronounced,  with  the  sound  of  long  i, 
followed  by  z,  some  of  wliich  are  differently  written,  by  different  authors,  with 
either -ize  OT -ise  to  represent  this  sound:  as,  criticise  ot  criticize  ;  civilize  ot  civil- 
ise ;  naturalize  or  naturalise  ;  patronize  ot  patronise.  These  words  are  mostly  verbs, 
and  are  chiefly  derived  from  Greek  words  ending  in  -tftu  (see  -ize,  in  the  Diction- 
ary), or  from  French  words  ending  in  -iser  or  -ise.  There  are  a  few  from  other 
sources,  but  formed  in  analogy  with  those  derived  from  these  languages.  Those 
formed  from  Greek  words  properly  have  the  termination  -ize  ;  as,  anathematize,  bap- 
tize, characterize,  dramatize,  tantalize.  The  spellings  catechise,  criticise,  exorcise, 
are,  however,  in  common  use;  but  catechize  a,nd  criticize  are  also  allowed.  Those 
formed  in  an  analogous  manner  from  English  words  are  likewise  written  with  -ixe  ; 
as,  albnmenize,  bastardize,  memorize,  sensitize.  But  those  derived  from  the  French 
verb  prendre  (participle  pris  or  prise)  end  in  -ise  ;  as,  apprise,  comprise,  emprise,  en- 
terprise, surprise.  The  following  are  the  principal  English  verba  ending  in  -ise  ; 
namely,  atlvertise,  advise,  afi'nntchise,  apprise,  arise,  catechise,  cfiastise,  circumcise, 
comprise,  compi'omise,  criticise,  ileinise,  despise,  devise,  disenfranchise,  disfranchise, 
disguise,  emprise,  enfranchise,  exercise,  exorcise,  fra?ich ise,  nie7'chandise,  premise, 
revise,  supervise,  surmise,  .surprise.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  those  in 
respect  to  which  usage  varies  are  more  frequently  written  in  England  with  the  termi- 
nation -ise,  and  in  the  United  States  with  the  termination  -ize. 

§  34.  The  words  mobl  and  molt,  and  their  compounds  and  derivatives,  are  written 
in  this  Dictionary  with  o  instead  of  on,  in  analogy  with  the  words  bold,  bolt,  colt, 
gold,  etc.,  from  which  the  u  has  been  dropped.  Most  authors,  however,  write  these 
words  77iok/(/ and  77io«//,  and  their  derivatives  in  like  manner;  and  this  spelling  is 
also  given  in  this  Dictionary  as  alternative. 

§  35.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  words  almost  universally  ^vritten  in  the  United 
States  with  the  termination  -or^  many  of  which  are  written  in  England  with  the 
termination  -our  ;  as,  candor.,  favor,  honor,  labor, rumor,  vigor.  English  usage,  how- 
ever, is  not  uniform  with  respect  to  these  words,  many  of  them  being  written  with 
-or  in  English  books.     See  the  Observations  on  Orthography,  prefixed  to  these  rules. 

§  36.  There  is  a  small  class  of  words  ending  with  the  syllable  -ped  (from  Lat. 
pes,  pedis,  foot),  the  termination  of  some  of  %vhich  was  formerly,  and  is  still  fre- 
quently, written  -pede ;  as,  biped,  centiped,  milliped,  palmiped,  ipradruped,  soliped, 
and  the  like.  The  words  biped  and  quadruped  arc  universally  written  without  the 
final  e;  and  most  of  tlie  others,  according  to  the  best  usage,  slimihl  he  written  in 
the  snino  manner.  Centipede^  however,  ia  frequent ;  and  velocipede  is  practically  the 
only  form  in  use. 
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A  LIST   OF   WORDS   SPELLED  IN   TWO   OR   MORE  WAYS. 


Ttra  design  of  the  following  List  ia,  in  the  first  place,  to  preHent  tlioso  words  in  ref- 
erence to  which  present  usage,  in  the  United  States  or  in  Kngland,  sanctions  more 
than  one  method  of  spelling  the  same  word  ;  and,  secondly,  a  considerable  number 
of  words,  which,  though  not  differently  spelled  by  Hving  reputable  writers,  yet  are 
to  bo  found  in  the  orthograpliy  of  the  second  cohinin  in  the  works  of  respectable 
autliors  of  tlie  last  century,  or  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  century,  and  are,  there- 
fore, often  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  modem  reader.  Buch  a  list,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  found  very  convenient  for  consultation.  For  anything  more  full,  a  Glos- 
sary would  be  the  appropriate  resort.  The  first  cnlunin,  in  tlio  following  List, 
presents  the  orthography  recognized  in  the  body  of  this  Dictionary  as  the  preferable 
one,  or  that  in  general  use  ;  the  second  column,  one  leas  deHirablc,  or  the  usage  of 
former  times.  Those  forms  in  the  second  column  which  a  good  writer  at  tlio  present 
day  would  not  probably  employ,  but  which  are  found  only  in  writings  of  the  past, 
have  a  dagger  [t]  prefixed.     One  class  of  words  which  might  properly  have  been 


added,  is,  from  their  great  number,  omitted.  It  is  that  of  words  of  moro  than  on© 
syllable  ending  in  i<:  or  iV7.-;  as,  7itii.si(\  in  iisicf:,  public^ pifUiclc^  etc.  It  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  mention  the  claHs,  and  to  state  tliat  the  termination  in  icf:  in  wliolly  distiMKi. 
A  similar  remark  is  appIieaVde  to  a  portion  of  the  words  terminating  formerly  in 
our,  no^v  in  or.  Those  of  this  class  in  the  following  List,  in  which  both  forms 
are  given,  are  still  sonietinios  used  in  both  forms,  the  termination  in  or  being  that 
most  favored  in  the  TTnited  States,  while  our  is  the  form  generally  preferred  in 
England.  Words  of  tliis  class  not  given  in  the  List  are  used  oidy  in  or  by  living 
writers.  Subject  to  a  like  remark  is  a  class  of  words  terminating  in  -ize  or  -ixe  ;  as, 
syxtemalize  or  syslernatisf,  etc., -^  t]n_'  former  mode,  according  to  which  such  words 
are  spelled  in  America,  being  in  accordance  with  their  etymology,  and  the  latter 
that  atfccted  by  English  printers.  \Vhcn  in  this  List  the  word  in  the  fir^t  colunm  is 
tnliowed  by  or,  as,  "Abatis,  or  Abattis,"  it  is  implied  that  the  second  form  is  in 
nearly,  often  (juite,  as  ywMl  use  as  the  first. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

C!ipher, 

Clamor,  -ouf,  etc., 

Cypher. 
Clamour,  -ous,  etc. 

Abatis,  or 

Abattis. 

Bade,  v., 

tBad. 

Caboose, 

i  Camboose, 

Clangor, 

Clangour. 

Abettor, 

Abetter. 

Baldric, 

i  Baldrick, 
I  Bawdrick. 

I  Coboose. 

Clarinet,  or 

Clarionet. 

Abreuvoir, 

Abbreuvoir. 

Caddice,  or 

Caddis. 

Clew,  or 

Clue. 

Abridgment, 

Abridgement. 

Balk, 

Baulk. 

Ca'sura, 

Cesura. 

Clinch, 

Clench. 

Accessory, 

Accessary. 

Baluster, 

Banister. 

Caique,  or 

Caic. 

Clinic, 

Clinique. 

Account,  -ant,  etc. 

,   tAccompt,  -ant,  etc. 

Bandanna,  or 

Bandana . 

Caisson, 

Caissoon. 

Clinometer, 

Klinometer. 

Accouter,  etc.,  or 

Accoutre,  etc. 

Banderole, 

(  Bannerol, 
j  Bandrol. 

Calash, 

Caleche. 

Cloak, 

tCloke. 

Acetimeter,  or 

Aeetometer. 

Caldron, 

Cauldron. 

Clodpoll, 

Clod  pole. 

Ache, 

tAke. 

Bandoleer,  or 

Bandolier. 

Calendar, 

Kalendar. 

Clotl, 

Clough. 

Achieve, 

Mtchieve. 

Bandore,  or 

Bandore. 

Calends, 

Kalends. 

Clothe,  -ed,  etc., 

tCloathe,  -ed,  etc. 

Acknowledgment, 

Acknowledgement. 

Banns, 

Bans. 

Caliber,  or 

Calibre. 

Clyster, 

Glyster. 

Addible, 

Addable. 

Banyan  {Bot.), 

Banian. 

Calipash, 

Callipaah. 

Cockswain,  or 

Coxswain. 

Adipocere, 

Adipocire. 

Barbican, 

Barbacan. 

Calipee, 

Callipee. 

Ca-liac,  or 

Celiac. 

Admittable, 

Admittible. 

Barbecue, 

Barbacue. 

Cahpers, 

Callipers. 

Cognizor,  -zee. 

Cognisor,  -Eee. 

Adopter  (Chem.), 

Adapter. 

Barberry, 

Berberry. 

Caliph, 

Calif,  Kalif. 

Coif, 

Quoif. 

Adulterer,  -ess, 

tAdultrer,  -ess. 

Bark,  or 

Barque. 

Calk, 

Caulk,  Caique. 

Coiffure, 

iQuoiffure. 

Adz,  or 

Adze. 

Barouche, 

Barouch. 

Calligraphy, 

Caligraphy. 

Colander, 

Cullender. 

-iCdile, 

Edile. 

Barreled,  etc., 

Barrelled,  etc. 

Caloyer,  or 

Kaloyer. 

Color, 

Colour. 

--I'^gis, 

Egis. 

Barytone, 

Baritone. 

Caltrop,  or 

Caltrap. 

Comb,  Combe,  or 

Coombe. 

.^olian,  or 

Eolian. 

Basin, 

Bason. 

Calyx, 

CaUx. 

Comfrey, 

Comfry,  Cumfrey. 

Aerie,  or  Eyrie, 

Eyry. 

Bas-relief, 

Bass-relief. 

Camlet, 

Camblet,  iChamlet 

Complete, 

iCompleat. 

.^isthetic,  -3,  or 

Esthetic,  -s. 

Bastinado,  or 

Bastinade. 

Camomile,  or 

Chamomile. 

Complexion, 

iComplection. 

Aghast, 

tAgnst. 

Bateau, 

Batteau. 

Camphor, 

Camphire. 

Confectionery, 

Confectionarj'. 

Agriculturist, 

Agriculturalist. 

Battledoor,  or 

Battledore. 

Canceled,  -ing,  etc 

,    Cancelled, -ling,  etc 

Connection, 

Connexion. 

Aid-de-camp,  or 

Aide-de-camp. 

Bauble, 

Bawble. 

Candor, 

Candour. 

Contemporary,  or 

Cotemporary. 

Ajutage,  or 

Adjutage. 

Bazaar,  or 

Bazar, 

Cannel  coal. 

Canal  coal. 

Contradance, 

Country-dance. 

Alcaid,  or  Alcayde 

Alcade. 

Befall, 

Befal. 

Cannoneer,  or 

Cannonier. 

Control, 

f  Comptrol, 

AlcliPiny, 

tAlchymy. 

Behavior, 

Behaviour. 

Canny, 

Caunie. 

\  Controul. 

Alkahest,  or 

Alcahest. 

Behoove, 

Behove. 

Canon  (Sp.), 

Canyon. 

Cony, 

Coney. 

Allege, 

tAlledge. 

Beldam,  or 

Beldame. 

Cantalever,  or 

Cantilever. 

Cooly,  or  Coolie, 

Coolee. 

Alloy, 

t  Allay. 

Bellfounder, 

tBelfounder, 

Cantaloupe,  or 

Cantaleup. 

Coomb,  or 

Comb. 

Almanac, 

Almanack. 

a7i(l  similar  cnmpmmds. 

Carapace, 

Carapax. 

Copaiba,  or 

Copaiva. 

Ahun, 

A  Hum. 

Belligerent, 

Belligerant. 

Carat, 

tCaract,  Carrac. 

Copier, 

Copyer. 

Ambassador,  or  \ 

(  Ambassadour, 

Benedict,  or 

Benedick. 

Caravansary,  or 

Caravanserai. 

Coquette,  7J., 

Coquet. 

Embassador,       ) 

1  Embassadour. 

Benumb, 

"iBenum. 

Carbine, 

Carabine. 

Coranach, 

Coronach. 

Ambergris, 

i  tAmbergrease, 

Bequeath, 

Bequeathe. 

Carbineer, 

(  Carabinier, 

Corbel, 

iCorbeil. 

■j  Ambergrise. 

Bergamot, 

Burgamot. 

(  Carabineer. 

Cot,  or 

Cote,  a  hut. 

Ambs-ace, 

j  Ambes-as, 

Berth  (.V«r.), 

Birth. 

Carbureted,  or 

Carburetted. 

Cot,  or 

Cott,  a  bed. 

1  Ames-ace. 

Betel, 

IBetle. 

Carcass, 

Carcase. 

Cotillon,  or 

Cotillion. 

Amice, 

Amess. 

Beveled,  -ing. 

Bevelled,  -ling. 

Camel  ian. 

Cornelian. 

Councilor,  or 

Councillor. 

Amortize,  -ment. 

Amortise,  -ment. 

Bavile  {Her.), 

Bevil,  or  Bevel. 

Caroled,  -ing,  etc.. 

Carolled,  -ling,  etc. 

Coimselor,  or 

Counsellor. 

Amphitheater, 

Amphitheatre. 

Bezant, 

Byzant. 

Cartography, 

Chartography. 

Count, 

tCompt. 

Ana  pest, 

Anaptest. 

Biasing,  -ed,  -es,  ( 

(  Biassing,  -sed,  -ses. 

Cask,  a  vessel. 

Casque. 

Courtesan, 

Courtezan. 

Ancient,  -ly, 

tAntient,  -ly. 

etc.,                  J 

\      etc. 

Casque,  helmet. 

Cask. 

Courtesy, 

Curtsy. 

Andiron, 

t  Hand  iron. 

Bigoted, 

Bigotted. 

Cassava, 

Cassada,  Cassado. 

Cozen,  -age. 

Cosen,  -age. 

Angiotomj*, 

Angeiotomy. 

Bilge, 

Bulge. 

Cassimere,  or 

KersejTnere. 

Cozy, 

Cosey,  Cosy. 

Ankle, 

Ancle. 

Billiards, 

(IBalyards, 
\    Balliards. 

Caster,  a  roller,  etc 

.,  Castor. 

Craunch, 

Crauch. 

I  Anotta,  Annatto, 

Catchup,  or  ) 
Catsup,         ) 

Ketchup. 

Crawfish,  or 

Crayfish. 

Annotto, 

\  Anota,  Aunotta, 

Billingsgate, 

Bilingsgate. 

Creak,  v.. 

Creek. 

( Arnotta,  Arnotto. 

Bin, 

Binn. 

Catechise,  -er,  or 

Catechize,  -er,  etc. 

flrpnentp    rtr 

(  Creasote, 

Antechamber, 

tAntichamber. 

Binnacle, 

tBinacle,  Bittacle. 

Cauliflower, 

CoUiflower. 

K^  l^Wo\Jl'C,    ur 

( Kreosote. 

Autemetic, 

Antiemetic. 

Bister,  or 

Bistre. 

Causeway,  or 

Causey. 

Critique, 

Critic,  a  criticism. 

Anterior, 

Anteriour. 

Blende  {Min.), 

Blend,  Blinde. 

Caviare,  or 

Caviar. 

Crosslet. 

Croslet. 

Antihypnotic, 

Anthypnotic. 

Blessed,  rf.,  or 

Blest. 

Caviler,  -ed,  etc., 

Caviller,  -led,  etc. 

Croup,  buttocks, 

Crup. 

Apostasy, 

Apostacy. 

Blithesome,  -ly,  etc.,  Blithsome,  -ly,  etc. 

Cayman, 

Caiman. 

Cruet, 

Crewet. 

Aposteme,  or 

Iraposthume. 

Bloomery, 

1  Blomary, 

Cazique, 

Cacique. 

Crupper, 

Crouper. 

Apotliegm,  or 

Apophthegm. 

\  Bloomary. 

Ceil,  -ing,  -ed. 

tCiel,  -ing,  -ed. 

Cruse,  bottle. 

Cruise. 

Appall, 

Appal. 

Blouse,  or 

Blowse. 

Celtic, 

Keltic. 

Cucurbit,  or 

Cucurbite. 

Appallment, 

Appal  ment. 

Bodice, 

Boddice. 

Center, 

Centre. 

Cudgeled,  -er,  -ing 

(Cudgelled,  -ler, 
I     -ling. 

Appareled,  -iug, 

Apparelled,  -ling. 

Boil,  H., 

Bile. 

Centiped, 

Centipede. 

Appraise, -ed,  etc., 

or  Apprize,  -ed,  etc. 

Bombazet,  or 

Bombazette. 

Ceroon,  or 

Seroon. 

Cue,  rff/.  1, 

Queue. 

Ai)pri8e,  (0  notify, 

Apprize. 

Bombazine,  or 

Bombasine. 

Cesspool,  or 

Sesspool. 

Cuerpo, 

■fQuerpo. 

Apricot, 

-fApricock. 

Bonny  clabber. 

Bonnyclapper. 

Chalcedony, 

Calcedony. 

Cuneiform,  or 

C  uniform. 

Arbitrament, 

tArbitrement. 

Booze, 

Bouse,  Boose. 

Chameleon, 

tCameleon. 

Curb,  de/.  3, 

tKerb,  Kirb. 

Arbor, 

Arbour. 

Boozy, 

Bousy,  Boosy. 

Chamois,  or 

Shamois,  Shammy. 

Cursed,  ivip., 

Curst. 

Archaeologj', 

Archaiology. 

Bourgeois,  nr 

Burgeois. 

Champagne, 

■fChampane. 

Cutlass,  or 

Cutlas,  Curtelasse. 

Ardor, 

Ardour. 

Bourse, 

Burse. 

Champaign, 

Champain. 

Cyanite, 

K>-anite. 

Argol,  or 

Argal. 

Boweled,  -ing,  etc 

,     Bowelled,  -ling,  etc. 

Channeled, -ing,  | 

( Channelled, 
t      -ling,  etc. 

Cyclopedia,  or 

Cyclopedia. 

Armor,  -er,  etc.. 

Armour,  -er,  etc. 

Bowlder, 

Boulder. 

etc.,                    ) 

Cyst, 

Cist,  def.  2. 

Arquebus, 

Arquebuse,  Har-. 

Bowsprit, 

tBoltsprit. 

Chant,  -ed,  etc.. 

Chaunt,  -ed,  etc. 

Czar,  -ina. 

Tzar,  -ina. 

Arrack, 

tArack. 

Brahman,  ( 

1  tBrachman, 

Chap,  or 

Chop. 

Arseniureted, 

Arseniuretted. 

Brahmin,  1 

i    Bramin. 

Chase, 

Chace. 

u. 

Artisan, 

Artizan. 

Brake  (Eailicays), 

Break. 

Check,  t;., 

Cheque. 

Asafetida,   ) 
Asafoetida,  f 

Assafoetida. 

Brasier, 
Brazen, 

Brazier. 
Brasen. 

Checker,  -ed,  etc., 
Chemist, 

Chequer,  -ed,  etc. 
iChymist,  Chimist. 

Dactyl, 
Damaskeen. 

Dactyle. 
Dam.asken. 

Asbestus,  or 

Asbestos. 

Brier, 

Briar. 

Chemistry, 

(  Chymistry, 
\  Chimistry. 

Damson. 

Damascene. 

Ascendant, 

Ascendent. 

Bryony, 

Briony. 

Dandruff, 

Dandriff. 

Ascendency, 

Ascendancy. 

Buccaneer,  or 

Bucanier. 

Chestnut, 

Chesnut. 

Dnnegeld,  or 

Danegelt. 

Askance, 

Askaunce. 

Buddhism,  or 

Boodhism. 

Chevron,  or 

Cheveron. 

Debarkation, 

Debarcation. 

Askant, 

Askaunt. 

Buffet,  or 

Beaufet. 

Chine, 

Chime,  Chimb. 

Debonair,  -ly,  -nes.= 

Debonnaire,  -ly,  etc 

Assuage, 

Asswage. 

Buhrstone, 

Burrstone. 

Cliintz, 

C  hints. 

Decrepit, 

Decrepid. 

Atheneum,  or 

Athenteum. 

Bun,  or 

Buun. 

Chiseled,  -ing. 

Chiselled,  -hng. 

Defense,  -less,  etc., 

Defence,  -less,  etc. 

Attar,  or 

Otto,  or  Ottar. 

Bimcombe, 

Bunkum. 

Choir, 

■(Quire. 

Deflection, 

Deflexion. 

Aught, 

Ought. 

Bur,  or 

Burr. 

Choke, 

tChoak. 

Deflour, 

Deflower. 

Author,  etc., 

Authour,  etc. 

Burden,  -some, 

Burthen,  -some. 

Choke-full,  or  \ 

Chuck-full. 

Delphin,  or 

Delphine. 

Autocracy, 

Autocrasy. 

Burgonet,  or 

Burganet. 

Chock-full,       J 

Deltoid, 

■TDeltoide. 

Autoptical, 

Autopsical. 

Burin, 

Burin  e. 

Choose, 

tChuse. 

Demeanor, 

Demeanour. 

Awkward, 

tAnkward. 

Burned,  i/np.^ 

Burnt. 

Chore, 

Char. 

Demesne  {Lau), 

Demain. 

Ax,  or 

Axe. 

Butt,  or 

But. 

Chorister, 

tQuirister, 

Dentiroster, 

Dentirostre. 

Aye,  or 

Ay. 

Byzantine, 

Bizantine. 

Cigar, 

Segar. 

Dependence, 

Dependance. 

XCIV 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Dependent, 

Deposit, 
Desert,  n.. 
Deshabille, 
Dessert, 
Detecter,  or 
Detortion, 
Deuce, 

Develop,  -ment. 
Dexterous, 
Diaeresis,  or 
Dialed,  -ing. 
Diarrhea,  or 
Dike, 
Diocese, 

Disheveled,  -ing,  i 
etc.,  ) 

Disk,  or 

Dispatch,  -ed,  -ing. 
Disseize,  -in,  -or, 
Distention,  or 
Distill,  or 
Distrainor, 
Diversely, 
Divest,  -ed,  etc.. 
Docket  {Law)j 
Doctress,  or 
Dodecahedron, 
Dolor,  -oils, 
Domesday  book, 
Domicile, 
Dormer  window. 
Dotage, 
Dote, 
Doubloon, 
Doweled,  -ing. 
Downfall, 
Draff, 
Draft,  or 

Dragoman, 

Dram,  or 

Dribblet,  or 

Drier, 

Driveler,  -ing,  etc., 

Drought, 

Dryly,  -uess, 

Duchesa, 

Duchy, 

Dueler,  -ing,  -ist. 

Dullness, 

Dunghill, 

Duress, 

Dye,  etc.,  color, 


Dependant. 
tDeposite. 
tDesart. 

Dishabille, 
t  Desert. 

Detector. 

Detorsion, 

Dense,  Duse 

Develope,  -ment. 

Dextrous. 

Dieresis. 

Dialled,  -ling. 

Diarrhoea. 

Dyke. 

Diocess. 
i  Dishevelled,  -ling, 
(      etc. 

Disc. 

Despatch, -ed, -ing. 

Disseise,  -in,  -or. 

Distension. 

Distil. 

Distrainer. 

Diversly. 

Devest,  -ed. 
IDoquet. 

Doctoress. 

Dodecaedron. 

Dolour,  -0U9. 

Doomsday  book. 

Domicil. 

Dormar  window. 
jDoatage. 

Doat, 
tDoublon. 

Dowelled,  -Hug. 
tDownfal. 
tDraugh. 

Draught. 
(  Drogoman, 
\  Drogman. 

Drachm. 

Driblet. 

Dryer. 

Driveller,  -ling,  etc. 

Drouth, 

Drily,  -nesa. 

Dutchess. 

Dutchy. 

Dueller,  -ling,  -list. 

Duliiess. 
tDunghil, 
t  Duresse  (-FV.). 

Die,  etc. 


E. 


Eavesdropper, 
Eccentric,  -al,  etc. 
Economy, 
Ecstasy, 
Ecstatic, 
Ecumenic,  -al. 
Eloign,  -ment, 
Emarginate, 
Embalm,  -ed,  etc., 
Embalmer,  -ment, 
Embank,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embargo, 
Embark,  -ed,  etc., 
Embarkation, 
Embassage, 
Embassy, 
Embezzle,  etc., 
Emblaze, 

Emblazon,  -ed,  etc., 
Embody,  -ied,  etc., 
Embolden,  -ed,  etc., 
Emborder,  etc.. 
Embosom,  and 
Emboss,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embowel,  -ed,  1 

-ing,  etc.        ( 
Embower,  -ed,  etc., 
Embrace,  -ed,  etc., 
Embrasure, 
Embrocation, 
Embroil,  -ed,  etc., 
P^mir,  or 

Empale,  -ed,  etc.,  or 
Emperor, 

Empower,  -ed,  etc., 
Em  [I  rise. 
Empurple,  or 
Emu, 
Enameled,  -ing,  ) 

etc.,  I 

Enaiiior,  -ed,  -ing. 
Encamp,  -cd,  etc., 
Enchant, 
Encounter,  etc., 
Encroach,  etc., 
P^ncumber,  -ed,etc., 
Kncyclopedifl,  or 
Endear, 

Endeavor,  -ed,  etc., 
P^ndow,  etc.. 
Endure,  -anco, 
Etiforco,  -*d,  etc., 
Engrige,  -ed,  etc.. 
Engender, 
Engorge,  -cd,  etc., 

Enhance, 
Eni^mib, 


Enjoin,  etc., 
Enkindle,  -ed,  etc., 
Enlarge,  etc.. 
Enlist, 
Enroll, 
Enshrine, 
Ensiiroud, 
Ensphere,  or 
Enstamp, 
Entail  {Arch.), 
Entangle,  etc., 
Enterprise, 
Enthrall,  -ment. 
Enthrone,  -ed,  etc.. 
Entire,  -ly,  etc., 
ILntitle,  -ed,  etc., 
Entrance,  -ed,  etc.. 
Entrap,  -ped,  etc.. 
Entreat,  -ed,  etc., 
Entreaty, 
Entresol, 

Entwine,  -ed,  etc., 
Envelop,  v.. 
Envelope, «.,  or 
Envelopment, 
Envenom, 
Epaulet,  or 
Epauleted,  -ing, 
Ephah, 
Equaled,  -ing. 
Equiangular, 
Equivoque,  or 
Era, 

Error,  etc.. 
Escalade, 
Escapement,  or 
Escarp  {Fort.),  or 
Escheat, 
Escritoire, 

Escutcheon,  j 

Esophagus,  -gal,  or 
Estafet,  or 
Estoppel, 
Estrich, 
Etui,  or 
Exactor, 
Expense, 

Exsiccate,  -ed,  (       { 
-ing,  etc.,       I       \ 
Exsiccation, 
Exsuccous, 
Exudation, 
Exude,  etc.. 


tinjoin,  etc. 
tlukindle,  -ed,  etc. 
tinlarge,  etc. 

In  list. 

Enrol,  Inroll. 

Inshrine. 

Inshroud. 

lusphere. 

Instamp. 

Eutaile. 

Intangle,  etc. 

Euterprize. 

Enthral,  -ment. 

luthrone,  -ed,  etc. 

Intire,  -ly,  etc. 

Intitle,  -ed,  etc. 
tlutrance,  -ed,  etc. 

lutrap,  -ped,  etc. 

lutreat,  -ed,  etc. 

Intreaty. 

Entersole. 

Intwine,  -ed,  etc. 

Envelope, 

Enveiip. 

Envelopemeut. 

Invenom. 

Epaulette  {Fr.). 

Epauletted,  -ting. 

Epha, 

Equalled,  -ling, 

Equangular. 

Equivoke. 

Errour,  etc. 

Scalade. 

Scapement. 

Scarp. 
lExcheat. 

Escritoir,  Scrutoir, 
tEscocheon, 

Scutcheon. 

CEdOphagus,  -gal. 

Estafette. 
fEstopel,  Estopple. 

Estridge. 

Etwee. 

Exacter. 
lExpence. 
JExiccate,  -ed,  -ing, 

etc. 
fExiccation. 
JExuccous. 

Exsudation. 
tExaude,  etc. 


tEvesdroppe'". 
tExceutric,  -al,  etc. 

CEconomy. 

Ecstacy,  tExtasy. 
tExtatic. 

(Ecumenic,  -al. 

Eloin,  -ment. 

Imarginate. 
Ilmbalm,  -ed,  etc. 
timbalmer,  -ment. 

Imbank,  -ed,  etc. 
timbargo. 
tlrabark,  -ed,  etc. 

Embarcation. 

Ambassage. 

Ambassy. 
Ilmbezzle,  etc. 
timblaze. 
tlmblazon,  -ed,  etc. 

Imbody,  -ied,  etc. 

Imbolden,  -ed,  .jtc. 

Imborder,  etc. 

Imbosom. 

Imbosfl,  -ed,  etc. 
j  Embowell, -ed,  etc., 
(  Imbowel,  -ed,  etc. 

Imbower,  -ed,  etc. 
timbrace,  -ed,  etc. 
lEmbrazure. 

I  mbro  cation, 
timbroil,  -ed,  etc. 

Emeer. 

Impale,  -ed,  etc. 

Emperour. 

Impower,  -ed,  etc. 

Emprlze. 

Impurple. 

Emeu. 
I  Enamelled,  -ling, 
i     etc. 

Enamour,  -ed,  -ing. 
■fincamp,  -ed,  etc. 
tinchant. 
Ilncountcr,  etc. 
tincroach,  etc. 
,  Incumber,  -ed,  etc. 

Ent^ydopaidia. 

Indear. 

En<Jeavour,  -cd,  etc. 
Hndow,  etc. 

Indure,  -anco. 
Ilnforcc,  -cd, etc. 
tingage,  -ed,  etc. 

Ingender. 

InKorge,  -ed,  etc. 

IngrosR. 

Iiiliancp. 
t^Eulgma. 


Fsces, 

Fagot,  -ed,  -ing, 

Fairy, 

Fakir,  or 

Falchion, 

Falcon,  -er,  -ry, 

Fantastic, 

Fantasy, 

Farthingale, 

Fattener, 

Favor,  -er,  -ed,  etc.. 

Fecal, 

Fecula, 

Feldspar,    \ 

Feldspatb,  ) 

Felly, 

Feoffor,  or 

Fervor, 

Fetal, 

Feticide, 

Fetor, 

Fetus, 

Feud,  -al,-atory, 

rcudalize,  -ism, 

Fie,  or 

Filbert, 

Filibuster, 
Filibeg,  or 

Filigree, 

Finery,  a/orgr, 

Finnan, 

Fishgig, 

Flageolet, 

Flavor, -cd,  etc.. 

Flier, 

Flotago,  things ) 

Jloatimj,     '     i  ^^ 
FlotHam,  or 
Flour, 

Flower,  a  bloxxom, 
Flowor-do-lui:e  ( 

(Hot),  i 

Fluke  {iV'nif.), 
Fhike  {Z06L), 
Fogy, 

Vimt  {Ti/pO{i.), 
Foray,  ur 
Forbade, 
Foretell, 

FORHH, 

Foundry,  or 

Franc,  coin, 
Frantic, 
Frenzy, 
Frieze  {Arch.), 


Feces. 

Faggot,  -ted,  -ting, 
tFaerie,  Faery. 

Faquir. 
tFauchion, 

Faulcon,  -er,  -ry. 

Phautastic. 

Phantasy. 

Fardmgale. 
tFatner. 

Favour,  -er,  -ed,  etc. 

FiEcal. 

FsBcula. 
J  Felspar, 
(  Felspath. 

Felloe. 

Feoffor. 

Fervour. 

Fa'tal. 

Foeticide. 

Fa?  tor. 
'  Fcetus. 

Feod,-al,-atory. 

Feodalize,  -ism. 

Fy. 

FUberd. 
:    Fillibuster, 
tFlibustier. 
j  Fillibeg,  Philibeg, 
(  Pliillibog. 
]  Filigrain,  Filigranp, 
t  Fillagree. 

Finary. 

Firmaun. 
1  Fizgig. 

Flagelot. 

Flavour,  -cd,  etc. 

Flyer. 

Floatflge. 

Flotflon. 
1  Flower, 
-fp'lour. 
(  Fleur-de-lis, 
(  Flowor-de-lis. 

Flook. 

Flowk,  Flooc. 

3''ogio,  Fogey. 

Fount. 

Forray. 
t  Forbad, 

Forotol. 

F0M8. 

Fonndery. 

Frank. 

Frenetic,  Plironotic. 

Phronsy,  tPlireuzy. 

Frize,  IFreuso. 


Frouzy, 

Frumenty, 

Frustmn, 
Fueled,  -ing, 
Fultill,  -ment, 
Fullness, 
Further,  or 
Furtherance, 
Furthermore, 
Furtliest,  or 
Fuse,  n.. 
Fusil,  a  guv, 
Fusileer,  or 


Frowzy. 
I  Furmenty,  Fru- 
I      mity,  Frumety. 

Frustrum. 

Fuelled,  -Hng. 

Fulfil,  -ment. 

Fulness. 

Fartlier. 

Fart  lie  ranee. 

Fart  her  more. 

Farthest. 

Fuze. 

Fusee. 

Fusilier 


G. 


Gabardine,  or 

Galiot, 

Galleass, 

Gamboled,  -ing. 

Gamut, 

Gang  {Mining),  or 

Gantlet  (il/j^.). 

Gargoyle, 

Garish,  or 

Gastropod,  or 

Gauge, 

Gault,  or 

Gauntlet,  glove,  etc. 

Gayety, 

Gayly, 

Gazelle, 

Genet,  horse,  or 

Germ, 

Germane, 

Ghibelline, 

Gibe, 

Gillyflower, 

Gimbals, 

Gimlet, 

Girasole,  or 

Girth,  or 

Glair, 

Glaive, 

Glamour, 

Gloze, 

Glycogen, 

Gnarled, 

Good-by,  or 

Gore,  dirt,  blood, 

Gormand,  or 

Gosherd, 

Governor, 

Graft,  -ed,  -ing, 

Gram,  or 

Grandam, 

Granddaughter, 

Granite, 

Graveled,  -ling, 

Gray,  -i.sh,  etc., 

Grenade, 

Grenadier, 
Grewaome,  or 
Greyhound, 
Griflin,  or 
Grizzly, 
Grogram,  or 
Groimm-t,  or 
Grotesque,  -ly,  etc. 


Garberdine. 

Galhot. 

Galeas,  Galliass.ete. 

Gambolled,  -ling. 
tG.ammut. 

Gangue. 

j    Gauntlet, 

(  tGantlope. 

I  Gargle,  Gargyle, 

\  Gargoil. 

Gairish. 

Gasteropod. 

Gage. 

Gait. 

Gauntlet. 

Gaiety. 

Gaily. 

Gazel. 

Jennet, 

Germe. 
■fGermain,  German. 

Gibeline. 
tJibe. 

Gilliflower. 

Gimbols. 

Gimblet. 

GirasoL 

Girt. 

Glare. 

Glave. 

Glamer,  Glamor. 

Glose. 

Glucogen. 

Knarled,  Knurled, 

Good-bye. 

Goar. 

Gourmand. 

Gozzerd. 

Governour. 

Graff,  -ed,  -ing. 

Gramme. 

Grandame. 
tGrandaughter. 
IGrauit. 

Gravelled,  -ling. 

Grey,  -ish,  etc. 
( Grenado,  Granade, 
j  Granado. 
tGranadier, 

Gruesome. 

Gray  hound. 

Gritfon. 
tGrisly. 

Grogran. 

Gromet. 
IGrotesk, 


Groundsel  {Arch.),  or  Groundsill. 


-ly,  etc. 


Group,  r.. 
Groveler,  -ing. 
Guaranty,  or 
Guelder-rose,  or 
Guelf,  or 
Guerrilla, 
Guilder,  coin. 
Guillotine, 
Gulf, 

Gunwale,  or 
Gurnard,  or  { 
Gurnet,  f 

Gypsy, 

Gyr  falcon, 
Gyves, 


Hackle,  Hatchol, 
Htfcmatic,  a.,  01' 
HiEmatoxyliu,  or 

Hagbut, 

Haggard, 

Haggis, 
Ha-hn, 
Haik, 
Hake, 

Halberd, 
Halibut, 
Ualidoni, 

Hallelujah, 

Halloo,  or 

Halyanl, 

Handicraft, 

Handiwork, 

HandHcl, 

llanilReh'd, 

Uaudsome, 


tGroupe. 

Groveller,  -ling. 

Guarantee. 

Gelder-rose. 

Guelph. 

Guerilla. 

Gilder. 

GuiUotin. 
■fGulph. 

Gunnel. 

Gournet. 

Gipsy,  Gypsey. 

Gerfalcon. 

Gives. 


or    Heckle,  Hetchcl. 
Hematic. 
Hematoxylin. 

iHrtguebut,  Hatk- 
buHs,  Hackbut. 
tHagard. 

Haggess,  HaggibS. 

Haw-haw. 

Hyko, 

Haak. 

Halbort. 

Holihut. 

Hallidonie. 
J  Halleluiah,  -luia, 
\  Alleluia,  -luiah. 
i  Hallo,  Halloa, 
1  Hollo,  Holloa,  etc. 

Halliard. 

Handcraft. 
tHandwork. 

Han  Mel. 

Handselled. 
tHoiidHom, 


Harbor,  -ed,  etc.. 

Harebell, 

Harebrained, 

Harem, 

Haricot, 

Harl, 

Harrier, 

Harry,  v.. 

Hasheesh,  or 

Haslet, 

Hatcheled,  -ing. 

Haul, 

Haulm,  Halm, 

Hautboy, 

Hawser, 

Headache, 

Hearken, 

Hearse, 

Hectare, 

Hectoliter,  etc., 

Hegira, 

"ett'' "*"'}"'■      { 

Heinous,  -ly,  -ness, 

Hematin, 

Hematite, 

Hematology, 

Hemistich, 

Hemorrhage, 

Hemorrhoids,  | 

Heretoch,  or 
Hermit,  -age, 
Herpetology, 
Hexahedron, 
Hibernate, 
Hiccough, 
Hindoo,  -ism,  or 
Hindrance,  or 
Hip  {Bot.),  or 
Hippocras, 
Hippogiiff, 
Ho,  or 
Hock,  or 
Hockey, 
Hoiden,  -ish,  or 
Holiday,  or 
Hollo,  Holloa, 
Holster, 
Homeopathy, 
Homer,  jneusiire, 

Hominy, 

Homonym, 

Honeyed, 

Honor,  -ed,  etc.. 

Hoop,  V,,  or 

Hoopoe,  or 

Horehound, 

Hornblende, 

Horror, 

Hostelry, 

Hostler, 

Hotch-potch,  or 

Housewife, 

Howdah, 

Howlet, 

Huckleberrj-,  or 

Hummock,  or 

Humor, 
Hurrali.  or 
Hydrangea, 
Hying, 

Hypietiiral,  or 
Hypersthene, 
Hypotenuse,  or 
Hyssop, 


Icicle, 

Icosahedron, 

Illness, 

Imbibe, 

Imbitter, 

Imbosora, 

Imbrue, 

Imbue,  -ed,  -ing. 

Impanel,  -ed,  -ing, 

Imparhxnt'c, 

Inipassion, 

Impeach, 

Imperiled,  -ing. 

Implead, 

Imi>oftthumo, 

Impoverish, 

Imprint, 

Impurple,  or 

In  cast', 

Inclasp, 

Inclolstcr,  or 

Inclose,  -un;,  etc.. 

Increase, 

IncruHt, 

Incmnbrance, 

Indefeasibh', 

Indelible, 

Indict  { A'/ t), 

Indictment, 

Indite,  -er, 

Indorih', 

ludoctriuatu, 


Harbour,  -ed,  etc. 

Hairbell. 

Hairbrained. 

Haram. 

Harricot. 

Herl,  Hurl. 

Harier. 

Harrow. 

Hasliish. 

Harslet. 

Hatchelled,  -liu^ 
tHale. 

Haum,  Hawm. 
tHoboy,  Oboe. 

H.alser, 
tHeadach. 

Harken. 

Herse. 

Hektare. 

Hectolitre,  etc. 

Hejira. 
tHighth,  Hight,  -en, 

etc. 
tHainous,  -ly,  -uesa. 

Hit  mat  in. 

Haematite. 

Htematology. 
tHemistick. 

H.x-morrhage. 
tEmerods, 

Emeroids. 

Heretog. 
tEremite,  -age. 

Erpetology. 
tHexaedron. 

Hybemate. 

Hiccup,  Hickup, 

Hindu,  -ism. 

Hinderance. 

Hep,  Hop. 

Hippocrass. 

Hippogryph. 

Hoa. 

Hough. 

Hookey,  Hawkey. 

Hoyden,  -ish. 

Holy  day. 

Hollow. 

Holdster. 

Homceopathy. 

C  homer,  Gomer. 
j  Homony, 
(  Hommony. 

Homonyme. 

Honied. 

Honour,  -ed,  etc. 

Whoop. 

Hoopoo, 

Hoarliound. 

Hornbk-iid. 

Horrour. 

Ostelry. 

Ostler,  t  Hosteler. 

Hodge-podge, 
t  Huswife. 

Houdah. 

Houlet. 
(  "Whortleberry, 
'(  Hurtleberry. 
{  HommoeU, 
(  Hommoc. 

Humour. 

Hurra. 

Hydrangia, 

Hieing. 

Hypetliral. 

Hyper.stene. 

Hypotheuuse. 

Hysop. 


i 


tisicle. 

Icosaedron. 
tllnosa. 
tEmbibe. 

Embitter. 

Embosom. 
tEmbrue. 

Embue,  -ed,  -ing. 

ilmpannel,  -h>d,otc,, 
Empannel.  -led,  etc. 
1  EmparlaiRc. 
tEmpa.s.sjon. 
lEnqii-arb. 

ImptTiU.'d,  -ling. 

Emplead. 

linpostumc, 

Empoveribli. 
1  Emprint. 

Empurple. 

Encase. 

Enclasp. 

Encloister. 

Enclose,  -urc,  etc. 
tEncreasc. 

Encrufit. 

Encumbrance. 
tliidefeiHible. 

ludeleblc. 

Endict. 

Eudictment. 
tEndito,  -er. 
Undoell. 
lEudoctriuate. 
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Indorse,  -ed,  -ing, 

Endorse,  -ed,  -ing. 

License, 

Licence. 

Multiped, 

Multipede. 

Picked,  or 

Peaked,  Piked. 

Indorser,  -uieut, 

Endorser,  -ment. 

Licorice, 

Liquorice. 

Mummery, 

Monnnery. 

I'icket, 

Piquet. 

Induce,  -ment, 

fKiiducc,  -ment. 

Lief,  (^, 

Lieve. 

Murder,  etc., 

Murther,  etc. 

Pie, 

Pye. 

Inferable,  or 

Inferrible. 

Lif,  «., 

Lief. 

Murky, 

Mirky. 

Pi.-bal.l. 

Pyebuld. 

Inferior, 

Inferiour. 

Lilac, 

Lilach. 

Murrhine, 

Myrrh!  ne. 

Piepoudre,  or 

I'iepowder, 

Inflection, 

Inflexion. 

Lingut,  or 

Lin  got. 

Muscatel, 

(  Muscadel, 
1  MoHcatel,  etc. 

Pinicnta, 

I'iniento. 

Infold, 

Enfold. 

Linguifurni, 

Linguaform. 

Pimpernel, 

Pimpinel. 

Infoliate, 

Enfoliato. 

Linn;can,  or 

Linnean. 

Musket, 

tMuttquet. 

Pinchers,  or 

Pincers. 

Ingraft,  -er,  -ment 

,     Engraft,  -er,  -ment. 

Lins.'.-d, 

Lintseed. 

Musmon,  or 

MuBimon. 

Pirttoled,  -ing. 

Pistolled,  -ling. 

Ingrain, 

Engrain. 

Linstock,  or 

Lintstock. 

Musrole,  or 

Musrol. 

Placard, 

IPIacart. 

InRulf, 

Engulf. 

Litchi, 

Lichi,  Lychee. 

Muatache, 

Moustache. 

Plaice  {Zool.)j 

Plaisf. 

Inkle, 

Inclc. 

Liter,  or 

Litre. 

Plain, 

1  Plane, 

(     in  io/iie  ^enseSt 

Innuendo, 

Inuendo. 

Lithontriptic, 

(  Litliontliriptir, 

N. 

Inqiiire,-er, -y,  etc 

.,    Enquire,-er, -y,  etc. 

\  Litliontlu'yptic. 

Plat,  77.,  or 

Plot. 

Inscribe, 

tEnscribe. 

Llama, 

Lama. 

Nankeen, 

Nankin. 

Plait,  f., 

Plat. 

Inscroll, 

Inacrol,  EnscroU. 

Loadstar,  -stono,  or     Lo.lcHtar,  -atone. 

Narwhal,  or  Narwal,  Narwhale. 

Plane  sailing, 

Plain  aailing. 

lusnare, 

Enanare. 

Loatli,  -ly,  -Muuie, 

Lofli,  -ly,  -some. 

Naught, 

Nought. 

Phister, 

IPlaister. 

Install, 

Instal. 

Lode  {MiniiHj), 

Lou.1. 

Neb  iZoiil.),  or 

Nib. 

Plethron,  or 

Pletlirum. 

Installment, 

Instalment. 

Lodgment, 

Lodgement. 

Negotiate,  -or,  etc. 

,,     Negociate,  -or,  etc. 

Pliers, 

Plyers. 

Instate, 

Kn  state. 

Logogriph, 

Logogryph. 

Neighbor,  -ing,  etc 

:.,    Neighbour,  -ing,  etc. 

Plow,  or 

Plough. 

Instill, 

Instil. 

Lougiroster, 

Longirostre. 

Net,  a.,             • 

Nctt,  Neat. 

Plumber, 

IPluninier. 

Instructor, 

Inatructer. 

Lopsided, 

Lobsided,  Lapsided. 

Niter,  or 

Nitre. 

Plumiped, 

Piuniipede. 

Insure,  -ed,  -ing, 

Enaure,  -ed,  -ing. 

Louver,  or 

Louvre,  Loover,ctc, 

Nobless,  or 

Noblesse. 

Phiviometer, 

Pluvianieter. 

Insurer,  -ance, 

Ensurer,  -ance. 

Lower, 

Lour. 

Nomads,  or 

Nomades. 

Point-device,  or 

Point-devibii. 

■Untenable, 

Untenible. 

Luff,  V. 

Loof. 

Nombles, 

Numbles. 

Poise, 

tPoize. 

Intercessor, 

t  hitercesaour. 

Lunet,  and 

Lunette. 

Nonesuch, 

Nonsuch. 

Polacca, 

Polacre. 

Interior, 

tinteriour. 

Lunge, 

Longe. 

Novitiate, 

Noviciate. 

Poleax,  or 

Poleaxe, 

Inthrall,  -ment, 

(  luthral.  Enthral, 

Lutestring,  or 

Lustring. 

Nylghau, 

Nylgau,  Neelghau. 

Poltroon, 

tPoltrnii. 

'(     -ment. 

Lye, 

tLey. 

Polyglot,  71., 

Polyglutt. 

Intrench, 

Entrench. 

o. 

Polyliedron,  -drous 

1,     PulyL-dron,  -droua. 

Intrust, 

Entrust. 

M. 

Pommel, 

Pulypc. 

Inure,  -ment, 

Emire,  -ment. 

Oaf, 

tAuf,  tOuphe. 

I'uniUK-I. 

Inveigle, 

Enveigle. 

Macaw, 

Macao. 

Ocher,  or  Ochre, 

Oker. 

Pomnu-led,  -ing. 

PunicIIfil,  -ling. 

Inventor, 

Inventor. 

Maccaboy, 

Maccoboy. 

Octahedron, 

Octaedron. 

Pontoon,  or 

Ponton. 

Inwheel, 

Enwlieel. 

Maggoty, 

Maggotty. 

Octostyle, 

Octastvle. 

Poniard, 

Poignaid. 

In  wrap, 

Enwrap. 

Maim,  and 

Mayhem. 

Odalisque, 

Odalisk. 

Pony, 

Poney. 

luwreathe, 

Enwreatlie. 

Mai-, 

Male-. 

Odor, 

Odour. 

Porgy,  -gee  {Zo'ul.) 

1,     Paugie. 

Isocheimal,  or 

Isochimal. 

Malcontent,  -fea- ) 

\  Malecontent,    fea- 

CEdematous, 

Kdematous. 

Porpoise, 

tPorpus,  tPorpesse. 

sance,  etc.          ( 

(      aance,  etc. 

Offense,  or 

Offence. 

Portray, 

Pourtray. 

J. 

Malkin, 

Maukin. 

Olio, 

Oglio. 

Portress,  or 

Porteress. 

Mall,  or 

Maul. 

Oinber,  or 

Ombre. 

Possessor, 

1  Possessour. 

Jacobin,  and 

Jacobine. 

Mameluke,  or 

Mamaluke. 

Oolong, 

Oulong. 

Pofitilion, 

Postillion, 

Jaconet, 

Jacconet. 

Mamma, 

Mama. 

Opaque, 

Opake, 

Potato, 

"IPotatoe. 

Jail,  -er,  etc., 

Gaol,  -er,  etc. 

Mandatary, 

Mandatory, 

Opobalsam, 

Oiiobalsamum. 

Potsherd 

(iPotahard, 
i  iPotshare. 

Jalap. 

Jam  (Mining% 

Jalop. 

Maneuver,  or 

Manoeuvre. 

Orach,  or 

Orache. 

^  V^Lh0111.LU, 

Jamb. 

Mangel-wurzel. 

Mangold-wurzel. 

Orang-outang, 

(  Orang-utan, 
(  Ourang-outang. 

Pouter  {Zoy>I\ 

Powter. 

Janizary, 

Janissary. 

Manikin, 

Mannikin. 

Pozzuolana,  or 

Pozzolana. 

Jasmine, 

Jasmin,  Jessamine. 

Mantel  {.-frcA.), 

Mantle. 

Orchestra, 

Orchestre. 

Practice,  ?'.,  or 

Practise. 

Jaunt,  -y,  -ily, 

Jant,  -y,  -ily. 

Mantelpiece, 

Mantle  piece. 

Oriel, 

Oriol. 

Prapmunire, 

Premunire. 

Jean, 

Jane. 

Marc,  coin^  or 

Mark. 

Oriflamb,  or 

Oriflamme. 

Pra-nomen, 

Prenomeu, 

Jenneting, 

(  Juneating,  Genit- 

Maroon,  r.. 

Marroon. 

Orison, 

lOraison. 

Predial, 

Pr;vdial, 

(      ing,  tJuneting. 

Maroon,  a.  &  7?., 

Marone. 

Oaier, 

Ozier. 

Premise, 

Premisa, 

Jeremiad,  or 

Jeremiade. 

Marque,  letter  oj\ 

Mark. 

Osprey,  or 

Ospray. 

Pretense,  or 

Pretence. 

Jetsam,  or  Jetaon, 

Jettiaon. 

M.arquee, 

Markee, 

Otolith,  or  Otolite 

,      Otolitte. 

Pretermit,  or 

Prietermit. 

Jetty, 

Jettee,  Jutty. 

Marquis,  or 

Marquess. 

Outrageous, 

■jOutragious. 

Pretor, 

Praetor. 

Jeweled,  -er,  etc. 

Jewelled,  -er,  etc. 

Marshal, 

(  tMarischal, 

Oxide, 

Oxid,  Oxyd,  Oxyde. 

Profane, 

tProphane. 

Jewelry, 

Jewellery. 

(  tMareschal. 

Oyez, 

Oyes. 

Programme, 

Program. 

Jointress, 

Jointuress. 

Marshaled,  -ing, 

Marshalled,  -ling. 

Protector, 

Protecter. 

Jonquil,  or 

Jonquille. 

Martin  (iTofi/.), 

Marten. 

P. 

Protoxide, 

Protoxid,  -yd,  -ycc. 

Jostle,  or 

Justle. 

Martingale, 

Martin  gal. 

Prunella,  or 

Prunello. 

Jowl, 

Jole,  tChoule. 

IVIarveled,  -ing,  etc 

;.,    M;irvf]i.-d,-b'ng,etc. 

Packet, 

tPacquet. 

Pumpkin, 

Pompion,  PuKTiou. 

Judgment, 

Judgement. 

Maalin, 

I  M.-^lin,  rdislin. 

Piean, 

Peau. 

Piq)pet, 

Poppet. 

Jupon,  or 

Juppon. 

(  Masplyn,  Mastlin. 

Painim, 

Paynim. 

Pur, 

Purr. 

Just, 

Joust. 

Mastic, 

Mastich. 

Palanquin,  or 

Palankeen. 

Purblind,  or 

Poreblind. 

Matrix,  or 

Matrice. 

Palestra, 

PahTstra. 

Purslane, 

Purslain. 

K. 

Mattresa, 

Matress. 

Palette, 

Pallet. 

Putrefy, 

Putrify. 

Mauger,  or 

Maugre. 

Palmiped, 

Palmipede. 

Pi'giuy. 

Pigmy. 

Kaffir,  or  Kafir, 

(  Katfer,  Kaffre, 

Mayhem,  or 

Malm. 

Panada,  Panade, 

Pan  ado. 

Pyx, 

Pix. 

\  Caffre. 

Meager,  -ly,  etc.,  < 

7r    Meagre,  -ly,  etc. 

Pander, 

Pandar. 

Kail,  broth. 

Kale. 

Medaled,  -ing,  | 

(  Medalled,  -ling, 

Pan  dour, 

Pandoor. 

Q. 

Kale  (£o^), 

Kail,  Kiiyle,  Cale. 

-ist,  etc.,        i 

\      etc. 

Panel  (Latr), 

Panuel. 

Kay  lea, 

Keels,  Keils. 

Merchandise, 

(Merchandize. 

Paneled,  -ing, 

Pannelled,  -ling. 

Quadroon, 

Quateron. 

Keelhaul, 
Keelson, 

Keelhale, 
Kelson. 

Metaled,  -ing,  etc. 
Meter,  and 

Metalled,  -ling,  etc. 
Metre. 

Pantograph, 

j  Pantagraph, 
\  Pentagraph. 

Quarantine, 

1  Quaranlain, 
j  Quarantaiue. 

Keg,  or 

tCag. 

Microcoustic, 

Micracoustic. 

Papoose,  or 

Pappoose. 

Quarrel,         )     . 

Carrel. 

Kenneled,  -ing, 

Kennelled,  -ling. 

Mileage,  or 

Milage. 

Paralleled,  -ing, 

Parallelled,  -ling. 

an  arroiCs  I 

Khan, 

Kaim,  Kan. 

Milleped, 

Milliped,  -pede. 

Paralyze, 

Paralyse. 

Quarreled,  -ing, 

Quarrelled,  -ling. 

Kidnaped,  -er,  1 

(  Kidnapped,  -per, 

Milliliter,  or 

Millilitre. 

Parceled,  -ing. 

Parcelled,  -ling. 

Quarterfoil, 

(  Quatreffuille, 

-i»g,               ) 

)      -ping. 

Milreis, 

Millrea,  -ree,  -reis. 

Parcenary, 

Parcenery. 

(  Quatrefoil. 

Kiln, 

tKill. 

Misbehavior, 

Misbehaviour. 

Parlor, 

Parlour. 

Quartet,  Quartette 

,     Quartett. 

Kilogram,  -liter,  ( 

1  Chilogram,  -liter, 

Miscall, 

tMiscal. 

Parol,  a.,  or 

Parole. 

Quay,  -age. 

Key,  -age. 

etc.                      ) 

]      etc. 

Misdemeanor, 

Mi.ademeanour. 

Parquet,  or 

Parquette. 

Questor, 

Quajstor. 

Koran,  or            » 

\  Kuran,  Quran, 

Misspell, 

tMisspel,  tMispel. 

Parrakeet^ 

(  Paraquet, 

Quinsy, 

Quinzy,  Quinsey. 

Alcoran,               J 

\  Alkoran. 

Miaapend, 

MIspeud, 

i  Paraquito. 

Quintain, 

Quintin. 

Misspent, 

Mispent. 

Parsnip,  or 

Parsnep. 

Quintet,  Quintette, 

Quintett,Qu;ntetto. 

Ii. 

Misstate, 

tMistate. 

Partible, 

Par  table. 

Quoin, 

Coin. 

Mistletoe, 

Misseltoe,  Misletoe. 

Partisan, 

Partizau. 

Labeled,  -ing, 

Labelled,  -ling. 

Miter,  -ed,  or 

Mitre,  -d. 

Paach, 

Pask,  Pasque. 

B. 

Labor,  -ed,  -ing,  etc 

:.,   Labour.-ed,-ing,eto. 

Mizzen, 

Mizen. 

Paaha,  Pacha, 

Pashaw,  Bashaw. 

Lac,  coin. 

Lakh,  Lack. 

Mizzle, 

Misle.  Miatle. 

Pashalic, 

Pacha  lie. 

Rabbet  (Caj;^),  or 

Rebate,  etc. 

Laclirymal, 

Lacrymal. 

Moccasin, 

1  Moccason, 

Patrol,  7}., 

Patrole. 

Rabbi, 

Rabbin. 

Lackey, 

Lacquey. 

1  Moggason. 

Paver,  Pavior, 

Paviour,  Pavier. 

Rabbis,  or 

Rabbles. 

Lacquer, 

Lacker. 

Modeled,  -ing, 

Modelled,  -ling. 

Pawl, 

Paul. 

Raccoon,  or  Racoon,  Kackoon. 

Lagoon, 

Lagune. 

Modillion, 

tModillon. 

Peart, 

Peert. 

Ramadan, 

t  Ramazan, 

Lanibdoidal,  or 

Lamdoidal. 

Mohammedan, 

f  Mahomedan, 
j  Mahometan,  etc. 

Peddler, 

Pedler,  Pedlar. 

\  Rhamadan. 

Landau, 

Landaw. 

Pedicel. 

Pedicle. 

Rancor,  -ous,  -ly, 

Rancour,  -ous,  -ly. 

Landscape, 

tLandakip. 

Mohawk,  or 

Mohock. 

Pedobaptist, 

P.-edobaptist. 

Ransom, 

IRansome. 

Lantern, 

tLanthorn. 

Molaases, 

Melas8es,1-Mol03aes. 

Pemmican, 

Pemican. 

Rare,  adj.. 

IRear. 

Lanyard, 

Laniard. 

Mold,  or 

Mould. 

Penciled,  -ing, 

Pencilled,  -hng. 

Rarefy. 

Rarify. 

Launch, 

Lanch. 

Molt,  or 

Moult. 

Pennant, 

Pennon. 

Raspberry, 

tRasberry. 

Laureled, 

Laurelled. 

Moneyed, 

Monied. 

Pentahedral, 

Pentai^dral. 

Rasure. 

Razure. 

Leaven, 

tLev»n. 

Moneys,  pi. 

Monies. 

Peony, 

Pieony.  Piony. 

Rattan, 

Ratau. 

Lecher,  -y,  -ous. 

tLetcher,  -y,  -ous. 

Mongrel, 

Mungrel. 

Periled,  -ing, 

Perilled,  -ling. 

Raveled,  -ing, 

Ravelled,  -ling. 

Lectum, 

Lectern,  Lettern. 

aionkeys, 

Monkies. 

Peroxide, 

Peroxid,  -yd,  -yde. 

Raven  (plunder), 

Ravin. 

Ledgment, 

(  Lodgement,  Lege- 
(      ment,  Ligement. 

Mood  (_Gram.), 

Mode. 

Persimmon, 

Persimou. 

Raze,  -ed,  -ing. 

Rase,  -ed,  -ing. 

Moresque, 

tMoresk. 

Persistence, 

Persistauce. 

Real  (coin). 

Rial,  Ryal. 

Ledger, 

Leger, 

Morris, 

Morrice. 

Pewit  (ZooL), 

Pewet. 

Rearward, 

tRereward. 

Leger,  «., 

Ledger. 

Mortgageor,  or  1 
Mortgager,         ) 

Mortgagor. 

Phantasm, 

Fantasm. 

Recall, 

Recal. 

Legging,  or 

Leggin. 

Phantom, 

Fantom. 

Recompense, 

Recompence. 

Lemming, 

Leming. 

Moslem, 

Muslim. 

Phenix, 

Phoenix. 

Recounoiter,  or 

Reconnoitre. 

Lettuce, 

Lettice. 

Mosque, 

Mosk, 

Phenomenon, 

Phipnomenon. 

Redoubt, 

Redout. 

Leveled,  -ing,  -er, 

Levelled, -ling,  -ler. 

Mosquito, 

1  Musquito,  Muaketo, 
\  Musketoe,  etc. 

Philte-r,  -ed,  or 

Pliiltre,  -d. 

Reenforce, 

Reinforce. 

Levogyratory,  or 

Ljevogyratory. 

Phosphureted,  or 

Phosphuretted. 

Referable,  or 

Referrible. 

Levorotatory,  or 

Lievorotatorv. 

Movable, 

Moveable. 

Phthisic, 

Tisic. 

Reflection, 

Reilexioii. 

Libeled,  -ing,  etc.. 

Libelled,  -ling,  etc. 

Mullein, 

MuUen. 

Piaster,  or 

Piastre, 

Reglet,  or 

Riglet. 
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Reindeer, 

Reinstall,  -ment, 

Relic, 

Remiped, 

Reuard,  or 

Rencounter,  or 

Rennet,  or 

Replier, 

Reposit, 

Resin,  ajid 

Resistance,  etc.. 

Restive,  -ly,  -ness. 

Retch,  to  vomit y 

Reveled,  -ing,  -er, 

Reverie,  or 

Reversible, 

Ribbon, 

Rigor,  -0U8,  etc.. 

Risk, 

Rivaled,  -ing, 

Riveted,  -ing, 

Roc  iZool.), 

Rodomontade, 


( t  Rain  deer, 
(  tRauedeer. 


Reiustal,  -ment. 

Relique. 

Reniipede. 

Rei,"uard. 

Rencontre. 

Runnet. 

Replyer- 

Reposite. 

Rosin. 
tResiatence. 
IRestiff,  tResty,  etc. 

Reach. 

Revelled,  -ling,  -ler. 

Re  very. 

Re  versa  ble. 

Riband,  Ribband. 

Rigour,  -0U3,  etc. 
1  Risque. 

Rivalled,  -ling. 

Rivetted,  -ting. 

Rock.  Rukh. 

Rhodomontade. 


Rondeau (-Po^/ri/),  or   Rondo  (Mi/s.). 
Ronion,  or  Ronyon,     Runnion. 
(  Roquelaur, 


Roquelaure,  or 

Rotunda, 
Route, 

Roweled,  -ing, 
Ruble,  coin,  or 
Ruclie,  or 


I  Roquelo. 
Rotundo. 
Rout. 

Rowelled,  -ling. 
Rouble. 
Rouche. 


Ruddock  (ZoiJL),  or    Raddock. 
Rummage,  tRomage. 

Rumor,  etc..  Rumour,  etc. 

Rye,  tRie. 


Saber,  -ed,  etc.,  or 

Sabian, 

Sackbut, 

Sainfoin, 

Salable, 

Salam, 

Salep,  Saleb, 

Salic, 

Saltpeter,  or 

Sandaled, 

Sandarach,  or 

Sandiver,  or 

Sani^krit,  or 

Sapajou, 

Sapodilla, 

Sarcenet,  or 
Sat, 

Satchel, 
Satinet, 

Sauerkraut,  or 

Savanna, 

Savior,  or 

Savor, 

Scallop,  -ed,  -ing, 

Scath,  or 

Scepter,  -ed,  or 

Schist, 

Schorl,  or 

Sciagraphy,  or 

Scion,  or 

Scirrhosity, 

ScirrhuH, 

Scieaors, 

Sconce, 

Scot-free, 

Scow, 

Scrawny, 

Scythe, 

Seamstress, 

Bear, 

Secretaryship, 

Seethe, 

Beidlitz, 

Seignior, 

Seigniorage,  -ory, 

Soine, 

Seizin, 

Selfiniuret, 

Seleniuretcd,  or 

Sellander, 

Selvage,  or 

Sentinel, 

Sentry, 

Sepulcber,  or 

Sequin, 

Sergeant,  or 

Set,  n., 

Sevennight,  or 

Bhad, 

Shah, 

Shampoo, 

Hhard  Ulr/.l), 

Shawm,  or 


s. 

Sabre,  -d,  etc. 
Sabean,  Sabsan. 
Sagbut. 
Saintfoin. 
Saleable. 
Salaam. 
Salop,  Saloop. 
Salique. 
Saltpetre. 
Sandalled. 
Sandarac. 
ISandever. 
Sanscrit. 
Sapajo. 
f  Sapadillo, 
\  Sappodilla. 
Sarsenet. 
Sate. 
Sachel. 
Satinett. 
)  Sou  re  rout, 
(  Sourkrout. 
Savannah. 
Saviour. 
Savour. 

Scollop,  -ed,  -ing. 
Scathe. 
Sceptre,  -tred. 
Shist. 
Shorl. 
Sciography, 
Cion. 

Skirrosity. 

Skirrhus. 
IScissars. 

Skonce. 
1  Shot-free. 

Skow. 

Scrauny. 
lSithe,Sythe,Scyth. 
j  tSemstreas, 
(    SenipstresB. 

Sere. 

Secretariship. 
tSeeth. 

Sedlitz. 

Signior,  Signor, 

Seignorage,  -ory. 
1Span. 

Seisin. 

Selenuret. 

Seleniurctted. 

Sellender. 

Selvedge. 
tCentinel, 
ICentry,  tSontery. 

Sepulchre. 

Chequiti,  Zecliin. 

Serjeant. 

Sett. 

So'nnlght. 

Chad. 

Schali. 

Cham  poo. 

Sherd. 
tSlialm. 


Sheathe,  v.. 

Sheik, 

Sherbet, 

Sherif, 

Sherry, 

Shill-I-Shall-I,  or 
Shore,  n., 

Shoveled,  -er,  -ing, 

Show, 

Shrillness, 

Shriveled,  -ing. 

Shuttlecock, 

Shyly,  -ness, 

Sibyl, 

Sidewise, 

Siliceous,  or 

Sillabub,  or 

Silvan, 

Simar, 

Simoom,  or 
Singeing         ) 
(fr,  singe),  ) 
Siphon, 
Siren, 
Sirloin,  or 
Sirup,  or  Syrup, 
Sizar, 
Skein, 
Skeptic, 

Skillful,  -ly,  -ness, 
Skill-less, 
Skull,  cra7iium. 
Slabber, 
Sleight, 
Sljiy,  -ness, 
Smallness, 
SmelMess, 
Smolder,  or 
Smooth, 
Snapped,  imp.. 
Sniveler,  -ing, 
Socage, 
Socle, 
Solan  goose, 

Solder,  etc.,  or 
Soliped, 
Solvable, 
Somber,  or 
Somersault,  | 
Somerset,      j 
Sonneteer, 
Soothe,  v.. 
Sorrel, 
Souchong, 
Spa, 

Specter,  or 
Spelt, 
Spew, 
Spinach,  or 
Spinel, 

Spirituous,  or 
Spite, 
Splendor, 
Sponge, 
Sprite, 
Spimk, 
Spurt,  or 
Staddle, 
Staid,  a.,  -ly,  ) 
-ness,  J 

Stanch,  or 
Stationery, 
Steadfast, 
Steelyard, 
Stillness, 
Stockade, 
Story,  ajloor. 
Strait,  n.,  ilef.  •-', 
Strengtheuer, 
Strew, 
Strop,  n., 
Stupefy, 
Sty, 
Style, 
Styptic, 
Subpoenn, 
Suljtile,  tfiiu. 
Subtle,  arf/ul, 
SuccesHOr, 
Succor, 
Suite, 
Suitor, 
Suli)huretcd, 
Sumac,  or  Sumach. 
Supawn,  or  Bepawn 
Superior, 
Surely  ship, 
Surname, 
Surprise,  etc.. 
Survivor,  -sliiji, 
Bwab,  -ber,  etc. 


Sheath. 
(  Shaik,  Scheik, 
\  Sheikh. 

Scherbet,  Sarbot. 
I  Scherif,  Shereef, 
I  Cherif. 
tSherris. 

Shilly-shally. 

Shear. 
I  Shovelled,  -ler, 
\      -ling. 

Shew. 
■iShriluess. 

Shrivelled,  -liug. 
tShittlecock. 

Shily,  -ness. 

Sybil. 

Sideways. 

SiliciouB. 

Syllabub. 

Sylvaii. 
(  Cimare,  Cymar, 
i  Si  mare. 

Simoon. 

t  Singing. 

Syphon. 

Syren. 

Surloiu. 

Sirop. 

Sizer. 
tSkain,  Skean. 

Sceptic. 

Skilful,  -ly,  -ness. 

Skilless. 
t  Scull. 

Slobber. 

Slight. 

Slily,  -ness. 
tSmalness. 

Smelless. 

Smoulder. 
tSmoothe. 

Snapt. 

Sniveller,  -ling. 

Soccage. 

Zocle. 
(  Soland  goose,  and 
\  Solund  goose, 

Soder,  etc. 

Solipede. 

Solvible. 

Sombre, 
i  Summersault, 
'(  Summerset. 

Sonnetteer. 
tSooth. 

Sorel. 

Soochong. 

Spaw,  tSpaa. 

Spectre. 

Spalt. 

Spue. 

Spinage. 

Spinelle. 

Spiritous. 
iSpight. 

Splendour. 
ISpunge. 

Sprigiit. 

Sponk. 

Spirt. 

Stadle. 
1  Stayed,  a.,  -ly, 
(     -ness. 

Staunch. 
■fStationary. 
tStedfast. 
■tStilyard. 
tStilness. 

Stoccade. 

Storey. 

Straight. 

Strengthner. 
1  Straw. 

Straj). 

Stupify. 

Stye.' 

Stile. 

Stiptic. 

Subpena. 

Subtle. 

Subtile. 

1  Successour. 
Succour. 

Suit,  n., 

1  Suiter. 
Sulphuretted. 
,      Slnunac. 
,    Sepon. 

ISu])tTioiir. 
Suretisliiii. 
Sirnanio. 
Surprize,  etc. 
Surviver,  -ship. 
Swob,  -ber,  etc. 


Swainmote, 

Swap, 

Swart,  adj.,  or 
Swathe,  bund-  \ 
age,  or  J 

Sweal,  v.,  or 
Swingeing  (fr.  ) 


swinge), 
Swiple, 
Swollen, 
Syenite, 
Symplooe, 
Synonym, 
Syphilis, 


I 


(  iSweinmote. 
t    Swauimote. 

Swop. 

Swarth. 

Swath. 

Swale. 
1  Swinging  (cf.  sing- 
\      ing). 

Swipel,  Swipple. 

Swoln. 

Sieuite. 

Simploce. 

Synonym  e. 

Siphilis. 


Tymbal, 

Tyro, 


Timbal. 
Tiro. 


u. 


Umber,  Umbre. 

Unbiased,  Unbiassed. 

Unboweled,  Unbowelled, 

and  others  of  the  same  class, 
UnroU,  Unrol. 

UntU,  Untill. 


T. 


Tabard,  Tabert, 

Tabbinet, 

Tabor,  etc., 

Taffeta,  or 

TatTrail, 

Talc, 

Tallage,  Talliage, 

Tallness, 

Tambour, 

Tambourine, 

Tarantula, 

Tarpaulin, 

Tasseled,  -ing, 

Tasses.  Taseets, 

Taut  {Nav.)y 

Tawny, 

Tease, 

Teasel, 

Teetotal, 

Tellureted, 

Tenable, 

Tenor, 

Tenuirosters, 

Terror, 

Tetrahedron, 

Tetrastich, 

Theater,  or 

Thole, 

Thorp, 

Thraldom, 

Thrash,  or 

Tlneshold, 

Throe,  n.. 

Ticking,  n.j 

Tidbit, 

Tie,  n.  &  r., 

Tier, 

Tierce, 

Tiger, 

Timeous,  or 

Tincal, 

Tiugeing  (fr.  tinge) 

Tinseled,  or  -ling, 

Tithe, 

Tole,  to  draw, 

ToUbooth, 

Ton, 

Tonnage, 

Tormentor, 

Tourmaline, 

Toweling, 

Trammeled,  -ing, 
Tranquilize,  or 
Transferable, 
Transference, 
Transship,  -ment, 
Trapan,  a  S7iare, 

Traveler,  -ed,  -ing, 

Traverse, 
Travesty, 
Treadle, 
Trebuchet,  or 
Treenail, 
Trestle,  Tressel, 
Tricolor, 
Trigger, 
Trihedral, 
Trivet, 
Trod, 

Trousers,  or 
Troweled, 
Tryst, 
Tumbrel,  or 
Tninor, 

Tunneled,  -ing, 
'i'lirnip. 
Turnsole, 
TiinpioiM, 
Tuteimg, 
Tweedle, 
Twibil, 

Twingeing  (fr.  ) 
tuirige),         ) 


Taberd. 

Tabinet. 

Tabour,  etc. 

Taffety. 

Tafferel. 

Talk,  Talik. 

Tallage,  Taillage. 
t  Tain  CSS. 

Tambor. 
(  Tambourin,  Tam- 
(   borine.  Tanibarine. 

Ta  rental  a. 
1  Tarpaviling, 
(  Tarpawling. 

Tasselled,  -ling. 

Taaces. 

Taught. 

Tawney. 

Teaze. 

Teasle,  Teazle. 

Tea  total. 

Telluretted. 

Tenible. 

Teuour. 

Tenuirostres. 
ITerrour. 

Tetraedron. 

Tetrastic. 

Theatre. 

Thowl,  Thowle. 

Thorpe. 

Thralldora. 

Thresh. 

Threshhold. 

Throw. 

Ticken. 

Titbit. 

Tye. 

Tire. 

Terce. 
iTyger. 

TiniouB. 

Thikal. 
\  Tinging  (cf.  siriff- 
\      "»/)• 

Tinselled,  -ling. 

Tythe. 

Toll. 

Tolbootli. 

Tun. 

Tuunage. 

Tormenter. 

iTouiTualiii, 
Tunnaline. 

Towelling. 

Trammelled,  -ling. 

Tranquillize. 

Transferrible. 

Transferrence. 

Tranship,  -ment. 

Trepan. 
( Traveller,  -led, 
I     -ling. 

Travers. 

Travestie. 

Treddle. 

Trebucket. 

Trenail,  Trennel. 

TruKsel. 

Tricolour. 

Tricker. 

Triedral. 

Trevet. 

Trode. 

Trowsers, 

Trowelled. 

Trist. 

Tumbril. 

Tumour. 

Tunnelled,  -ling. 
■tTurnep. 

Turn  sol. 

Turkois,  Turcoie. 

Tuteuagne. 

Twiddle. 

Twibill. 
(  Twinging  (cf.  sing- 
\      inn)' 


Valise, 

Valor,  -ous,  -ously, 

Vantbrace, 

Vapor, 
Vat, 

Vedette, 
Veil, 

Vender,  or 
Venomous, 
Veranda, 
Verderer,  or 
Verdigris, 
Vermin, 
Verst, 

Vertebra,  Verteber, 
Vervain, 
Vial, 

Vialed,  -ing. 
Vicious,  -ly,  -ness, 
Victualed,  -er,   ) 
-ing,  i 

Vigor,  -OUR,  etc., 
ViUain,  def.  1, 
Villainy,  -ous,  etc., 
Vise, 
Visitor, 
Visor, 
Vitiate, 
Vives, 
Vizier, 
Volcano, 


Vallise. 

Valour,  -ous,  -ously. 
(  Vantbrass, 
(  Vambrace. 

Vapour. 
IFat. 

Vidette. 

Vail. 

Vendor. 
tVenemous. 

Verandah 

Verderor. 

Verdegris. 
tVermine. 

Werst. 

Vertebre. 

Vervine. 

Phial. 

Vialled,  -ling. 

Vitious,  -ly,  -ness. 

{Victualled,  -ler, 
-ling. 
Vigour,  -ous,  etc. 
Villan,  Villein. 
Villany,  -ous,  etc. 
Vice. 
Visiter. 
Vizor. 
Viciate. 
Fives. 

Visier,  Vizir,  Vizer. 
tVulcano. 


Wadset, 
Wagon, 
Waive,  v.  /., 
Wale,  7J.,  def.  1, 
Walrus, 

Warranter  (Lau), 
Warrior, 
Waul, 

Waywode, 

Wear,  v.  t.  (Xaiit.), 

Weasand, 

Weir, 

Welsh, 

Whelk, 

Whippletree, 

Whippoorwill, 

W^luBky,  or 

Whoop, 

Whortleberry, 

Widgeon, 

Willful,  -ly,  -ness. 

Windlass,  ] 

Wintry, 
Wiry, 

Witch-hazel,  and 

Withe,  n., 

Wivern, 

Wizard, 

Wizen, 

Woe, 

Woeful, 

Wondrous, 

Woodbine, 

Woolen,  -et, 

Worshiper,  -ed,  etc.. 

Wreck, 

Wych-elm, 


Wadsett. 
Waggon. 
Wave, 

Weal. 

WalrnsB. 

Warrantor. 
■tWarriour. 

Wawl. 
(  Vaivode,  Voivode, 
(  Waiwode,Woiwode. 

Ware,  Veer. 
■fWesand,  IWezand. 

Wear,  Wier. 

Welch. 

Welk. 

Whiffietree. 

Whippowill. 

Whiskey^ 

Hoop.     "^ 

Hurtleberry. 

Wigeon. 

Wilful,  -ly,  -ness. 
t  Wind  lace, 
tWindlas. 

Wintery.' 
tWiery.    ^ 

Wych-h^<el. 

With. 

Wyvp- 

Wisaiu. 

Wizzen,  Weazen. 

Wo. 

Woful. 

Wonder  ous. 

Woodbind. 

Woollen,  -et,  -ette. 

Worshipper,  -ped. 

Wrack. 

Witch-elm. 


Y. 


Yataghan, 
Yaup, 
Yawl,  7?., 
Yolk, 
Yttrla,  -urn, 


Zafler, 

Zinc, 

Zinciferous, 
Zonar, 
Zyniic, 
Zymometer, 


Ataghan,  Attaghan. 

Yanli>,  Yawj). 

Yaul. 

Yelk. 

Ittria,  -um. 


(    ZalYre, 
\  iZafllr,  tZ.afrar. 
1Zink. 

Ziiikiferous. 

Zonnar. 

Zumic. 

Zumomcter. 


LIST  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 

USED    IN    THIS    WORK. 


c,  (i(Jj.    Etanda  for  .  adjective. 

abbrcv ;ibbreviated. 

abl ablative. 

A  bp Archbishop. 

ace accusative. 

A  cous Acoustics. 

act active. 

adv adverb. 

Agric Agriculture. 

Allan Albanian. 

Alg Algebra. 

Avi.^  Aiiier.       .     .     .  America,  American. 

Am Amos. 

Am.  Cpf Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia. 

Anal.  Geoin.     .     .     .  Analytic  Geometry. 

Anat Anatomy. 

AJtc Ancient,  anciently. 

Angl.  Ch Anglican  Church. 

Antiq Antiquities. 

aor aorist. 

Ar Arabic. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.     .     .  Architectural  Pub.  Society. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Arm.^  Armor.  .     .     .  Armorican. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

Astrol Astrology. 

Astron. Astronomy. 

aug augmentative. 

Bank.       Banking. 

B^.^I-'fI.  ^^'  I   ■     ■     •  B^a,umont  &  Fletcher. 

Bib Biblical. 

Bib.  Sacra  ....  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Bibliog Bibliography. 

Biol Biology. 

Bisc Biscayan. 

B.  Jon Ben  Jonson. 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  .  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Bldckw.  Mag.   .     .     .  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

Bot Botany,  Botanical. 

Bp Bishop. 

Brande  dc  C.     .     .     .  Brande  &  Cox. 

Braz Brazilian. 

Brit.  Critic  ....  British  Critic. 

Brit.  Quar.  Rev.    .     .  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Burl Burlesque. 

C. Centigrade. 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon). 

Carp Carpentry. 

Catal Catalan. 

Caih.  Diet Catholic  Dictionary. 

Celt Celtic. 

Cf. Confer  (compare). 

Ch Church. 

Chald. Chaldee. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Ch.  Hist Church  History. 

Chin Chinese. 

Chron Chronology,  Chroniclea. 

Civ Civil. 

Class Classical. 

Class.  Myth.     .     .     .  Classical  Mythology. 

Col Colossiaus. 

Colloq.y  coll.     .     .     .  Colloquial,  colloquially. 

Com Commerce,  Common. 

covip compound,  compounded,  compo- 
sition. 

compar comparative. 

conj conjunction. 

Con.  Sect Conic  Sections. 

contr contracted,  contraction. 

Copt Coptic. 

Corn Cornish. 

corrupt corrupted,  corruption. 

Cvtgr Cotgrave. 

Cyc.  Med Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Crim.  Liiu'  ....  Criminal  Law. 

Crystallog Crystallography. 

Cyc Cyclopedia. 

J). Dutch. 

Dan Danish,  Daniel. 

dat dative. 

def. definition. 

Deut Deuteronomy, 

Dial Dialectic. 

dim d  iminutive. 

Diosc Dioscorides. 

Disp Dispensatory. 

Disus Disused. 

Dom,  Econ.      .     .     .  Domestic  Economy. 
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Dublin  C/iiv.  Mag.    .  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Dyn Dynamics. 

JC English. 

ICcc! Ecclesiastical,  Ecclesiastes. 

Eccl.  Jlist Ecclesiastical  History. 

JScclus Ecclesiasticus. 

Eclec.  Rev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev Edinburgh  Review. 

€.  g erempli  t/ratia  (for  example). 

Egypt Egyptian . 

Elec Electricity,  Electrical. 

emph emphatic. 

Encyc f]n  cyclopedia. 

Encyc.  Amer.   .     .     .  Encyclop.edia  Americana. 

Encyc.  Brit.      .     .     .  Encyclop;tdia  Britannica. 

Encyc.  Diet.     .     .     .  Hunter's  Encyclopedic  Diction- 
ary. 

Eng England,  Englibh. 

Eng Engraving. 

Eng.  Cyc English  Cycloi>edia. 

Engin Engineering. 

Eol Eoiic. 

Eph.^  Ephes.    .     .     .  Epbesians. 

equiv equivalent. 

Esd Esdras. 

esp especially. 

Etch,  tfc  Eng.   .     .     .  Etcliing  &  Engraving. 

Ethnol Ethnology. 

etym.,  efymol.   .     .     .  etymology. 

Ex.^  Exoil Exodus. 

Ezek Ezekiel. 

F. French. 

f.ifem feminine. 

Fahr Fahrenheit. 

Far Farriery. 

Feud Feudal. 

Fig Figurative,  figuratively. 

Finn Fimiish. 

For.  Quart.  Rev.  .     .  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Fort Fortification. 

fr from. 

FY French. 

freq. frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

fut future. 

G German. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Gal Galen. 

Gal Galatians. 

Galv Galvanism. 

gen generally,  genitive. 

Ge?ieal Genealogy. 

Gent.  Mag Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Geog Geography. 

Geo) Geology. 

Geom Geometry. 

Ger German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gov,  of  Tongue     .    .  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Gr. Greek. 

Gram Grammar. 

Gris Grisons. 

Gmi Gunnery. 

//. High. 

J/ab Habakkuk. 

^ag Haggai. 

Ham.  *V«('.  Encyc.   .  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopedia. 

Heb Hebrew,  Hebrews. 

Her Heraldry. 

Hind Hindostauee. 

Hipp Hippocrates. 

Hist History. 

Horol Horology. 

Hort Horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

Hyiiranl Hydraulics. 

Hydros Hydrostatics. 

hypoth hypothetical. 

Icel Icelandic. 

i.  e id  est  (that  is). 

Illust Illustration,  Illustrated. 

imp imperfect. 

Imp.  Diet Imperial  Dictionary. 

incho inchoative. 

ind indicative. 

indef. indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

intens intensive. 

interj. interjection. 

Internet.  Cyc.  .     .    .  International  Cyclopedia. 


Ion Ionic. 

i.  q idtjn  quod  (the  Bame  ae). 

Ir Irish. 

Is.,  Isa Isaiah. 

It Italian. 

Jap Japanese. 

Jas James. 

Jnv Javanese. 

Jer Jeremiah. 

Join Joinery. 

Josh Joshua. 

Judg Judges. 

K. Kings. 

L Latin. 

L Low. 

Lam Lamentations. 

Lapp Lappish. 

Lat Latin. 

LD Low  Dutch. 

Lett Lettish. 

Lev Leviticus. 

LG Low  Gerninn. 

LGr Low  Greek. 

Linn Liunjeus. 

Lil.y  lit Literally,  literally. 

Lit Literature. 

Lith Lithuanian. 

LL Low  Latin. 

M. Middle. 

wi.,  masc masculine. 

Muced Macedonian. 

Mach Machinery. 

Mad Madam. 

Mag Magazine. 

Mai Malaclii. 

Malay Malayan. 

M>nt Manege. 

M(i7i  uf. Manuiacturing 

Ma  r Maritime. 

Math Mathematics,  MathematicaL 

Matt Matthew. 

Mech Mechanics, 

Med.    .-■....  Medicine. 

Metal Metallurgy. 

Metap/i Metaphysics. 

Meteor Meteorology. 

7ngr milligrams. 

MIIG Middle  High  German. 

Micros Microscopy. 

Mil Military. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  .     .     .  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

MLG Middle  Low  Gennan. 

Moham Mohauimedni). 

Mozley  &  W.    .     ■     .  Mozley  &  \Vl;iteley. 

Mxis Music. 

My.ii Mysteries. 

Myth Mythology. 

N. New. 

71 noun. 

Nat.  Hist Natural  History. 

Nat.  ord Natural  order. 

Naut Nautical. 

Nav :  Navy. 

Navig Navigation. 

jV.  Brit.  Rev.    .     .     .  North  British  Review. 

Neh ,  Nehemiah. 

neut '  neuter. 

New  Am.  Cyc.  .     ■     .  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

New  Month.  Mag.     .  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

jVK New  French. 

jVGr New  Greek. 

NHeb New  Hebrew. 

*^L New  Latin. 

nam, nominative. 

Norm.  F.      ....  Norman  French. 

North  Am.  Rev.    .     ■  North  American  Review. 

Noriv Norwegian. 

Num Numbers. 

Nu7nis Numismatics. 

O. Old. 

Ob Obadiah. 

Obs Obsolete. 

Obsoles Obsolescent. 

OCelt Old  Celtic. 

OD Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

OE Old  English. 

OF. Old  French. 


h 
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OFIem Old  Flemish. 

OFries Old  Friesic. 

OGaet Old  Gaelic. 

OGr Old  Greek. 

OHG Old  High  German. 

Olcel Old  Icelandic. 

OJr Old  Irish. 

on Old  Italian. 

OL Old  Latin. 

OLG Old  Low  German- 

ON.     .  .     ,     .     .  Old  Norse. 

OPp.r Old  Persian. 

OPg Old  Portuguese. 

OPol Old  Polish. 

Op( Optics. 

orig original,  originally. 

Omith Ornithology. 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSlar Old  Slavic. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

Ojf.  Gloss Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

p participle,  pagp. 

p.  a participial  adjective. 

Paint Painting. 

Paieon Paleontology. 

pass passive. 

Pothol Pathology. 

P.  Cyc Penny  Cyclopedia. 

Per Persian. 

perh.  ......  perhaps. 

pers person. 

Persp Perspective. 

Pert Pertaining. 

Peruv Peruvian. 

Pet.     ......  Peter. 

Pg Portuguese. 

Pharm Pharmacy,  Pharmacopoeia™ 

Phil Philippians. 

Philem Philemon. 

Philol Philology. 

Philos Philosophy. 

Phon Phonetics. 

Pftotog Photography. 

Photom Photometry. 

Phren Phrenology. 

Phys Physics. 

Phys.  Set Physical  Science. 

Physiol Physiology. 

pi plural. 

Poet Poetry,  Poetical. 

Pol Polish. 

Po"'ifr-{-     •    •  Political  Economy. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly     .  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


pp pages. 

p.  p pr-rticiple  past. 

P.  Plowman     .     .     .  Piers  Plowman. 

p.  pr.^  p.  pie.   .     .     .  participle  present. 

Pr Provengal. 

Pre/. Preface. 

pre/. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pret preterit. 

prin principally. 

Print Printing. 

prii' privative. 

prob probably. 

pron Pronunciation,  pronounced,  pro- 
noun. 

^■op properly. 

Pro* Prosody. 

Prov Provincial. 

Prov Proverbs. 

Ps.y  Psa Psalms. 

Pyro.-elect Pyro-electricity. 

Quart.  Rev Quarterly  Review. 

q.v quod  vide  (which  see). 

R Rare. 

R.  C Roman  Catholic. 

R.  C.Ch Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Rep.  Sec.  0/  War      .  Report  of  Secretary  of  V/ar. 

Rev Revelation. 

Rev Review. 

Rev.  Ver Revised  Version  (of  the  Bible). 

Rhet Rlietoric. 

R.  0/  Brvnne    .     .     .  Robert  of  Brimne. 

R.o/Gl Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Rom Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath Roman  Catholic. 

Rom.  0/  R Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Rpts Reports. 

Russ Russian. 

Sam Samaritan. 

Sam Samuel. 

5a/.  Rev Saturday  Review. 

Sax Saxon. 

sc scilicet  (being  understood). 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Sci Science. 

Sci.  Amer Scientific  American. 

Scot Scotland,  Scottish. 

Script Scripture,  Scriptural. 

Sculp Sculpture. 

Serb Serbian. 

Serv Servian. 

Shak Shakespeare. 


sing .lingular. 

Skr Sanskrit. 

Slav Slavonic. 

•S';> Spanish, 

Sped/. Specifically. 

Stat Statuary. 

subj. subjunctiTe. 

superl superlative. 

Surg Surgery. 

Surv Surveying. 

Sw Swedish. 

Syd.  Soc.  Lex. .     .     .  Sydenham  Society  Lexicoii' 

Syn Synon>Tn8. 

Syn  op Synopsis. 

Syr Syriac. 

Tart Tartaric. 

Tehg Telegraphy. 

term termination. 

Test Testament. 

Theol Theology. 

Thes Thessalonians. 

Tim Timothy. 

Todd  di-  B    .    .     .     .  Todd  &  Bowman. 

Trans Translation. 

Treas Treasury. 

Trig Trigonometry, 

Turk Turkish. 

Typog Typography. 

l/jiiv University. 

Up Upper. 

U.S. United  States. 

U.  S.  Disp United  States  Dispensatory. 

U.  S.  Pharm.    .     .     .  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

U.S. Int.  Rev.  Statutes  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

Statutes. 

usu usually. 

V verb. 

far. variety. 

vb.  n verbal  noun. 

Veter Veterinary. 

V.  i verb  intransitive. 

Vitr. Vitruvius. 

V.  t verb  transitive. 

W. Welsh. 

Wall Wallachian. 

Westm.  Cnt.      .     .     .  Westminster  Catechism. 

Westm.  Rev.     .    .     .  Westminster  Review. 

Zech Zechariah. 

Zeph Zephaniah. 

Zo'ol Zoology. 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 


•«•  In  the  Tocabulary,  words  from  foreign  languaf^es,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
which  have  not  become  anglicized,  are  printed  with  two  bars  before  them  ;  as,  ]|  Aard'— 
Tarb',  II  A'ban'don',  !i  Ac'a-Tl'na- 

*♦*  Words  which  are  to  be  written  or  printed  with  a  hyphen  between  their  compo- 
nents have  this  hyphen  indicated  by  a  mark  longer  and  heavier  than  the  short  light 
hyphen  used  to  indicate  the  division  l>etween  unaccented  syllables ;  as,  A'ble— bod'ied ; 
Aas'tro-Han-ga'ri-an ;  E-lec'tro-bl-ol'o-gT. 

*,•  Part  of  a  word  is  often  omitted  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  when  this 
omission  can  be  readily  supplied  from  a  near  word,  usually  the  next  preceding  word, 
which  has  this  part  pronounced.  The  well-known  suffixes  -bly,  -6(1  (when  not  con- 
tracted), -ess,  -efit,  -Ing,  -Ish,  -1st,  -less,  -ly,  -ness,  and  -ship,  are  not  usually 
reapplied.  See  De'vl-a'tlon  and  Hn'mor-ons-ly,  whose  full  respelling  would  be 
(de'vI-a'ahiSn)  and  (hu'mer-Qs-lj?  or  n'mer-Q-s-lJ-). 

*,*  The  figures  in  connection  with  the  respelling  refer  to  sections  in  the  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  pp.  Iv-lxxxviii. 

•»•  The  sign  V  prefixed  to  a  number  in  the  etymologies  refers  to  the  same  number 
in  the  list  of  Indo-Oermanic  Roots,  pp.  xlvii-Liii. 


*,*  For  plurals  which  are  not  given,  see  the  Rules  for  Spelling  under  Orthogra- 
phy, §§  18-2f},  pp.  xc-xcii. 

•«•  Where  reference  is  made  to  an  illustration  in  the  Appendix  — "See  77/T«f.  in  Ap- 
pend."—  such  illustration  will  be  found  there  under  its  proper  head.  (See  Index,  p.  vi.) 

*♦*  When  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  a  definition,  there  is  a  reference,  introduced 
by  See,  to  another  word,  the  word  referred  to  is  the  one  usually  preferred. 

%•  It  will  be  observed  that  the  hyplien  is  less  frequently  used  than  in  former  edi- 
tions. Some  words  which  are  not  infrequently  so  connected  are  given  as  continuous 
words,  others  as  phrases.  The  hyphen  in  compounds  seems  to  make  the  component 
words  visibly  distinct.  Tlie  practice  of  lexicographers,  authors,  and  printers  is  so 
various  in  this  matter  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances  it  is  hypercritical  or  whimsi- 
cal to  pronounce  dogmatically  that  either  the  use  or  the  omission  of  the  hyphen  is 
the  only  correct  form.  The  general  principle  followed  in  this  work  is  to  refrain  from 
using  the  hyphen,  (1)  when  the  words  have  the  same  meaning  in  unconnected  succes- 
sion as  when  joined,  and  (2)  when  the  compound  may  have  the  form  of  a  continuous 
word  without  confusing  the  eye.  But  this  principle,  however  reasonable,  can  not  be 
rigidly  applied,  because  good  usage,  which  must  be  respected,  does  not  invariably 
,  conform  to  it. 
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ABAISER 


A  {named  a  in  the  English,  and  most  commonly  a.  in 
other  languages).  The  first  letter  of  the  English 
and  of  many  otlier  alphabets.  The  capital  A  of  the  alpha- 
beta  of  Middle  and  Western  Europe,  as  also  the  small 
letter  (a),  besides  tlie  forms  in  Italic,  black  letter,  etc., 
are  all  descended  from  the  old  Latin  A,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  Alpha,  of  the  same  form  ;  and  this 
was  made  from  the  Hrst  letter  (<t)  of  the  Phcvnician  al- 
])habet,  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Aleph,  and  itself  of 
Egyptian  origin.  The  Aleph  was  a  consonant  letter,  witli 
a  guttural  breath  aoiuid  that  was  not  an  element  of  Greek 
articulation;  and  the  Greeks  took  it  to  represent  their 
vowel  Alpha  with  the  d  sound,  the  Phceuician  alphabet 
having  no  vowel  symbols. 

This  letter,  in  English,  is  used  for  several  different 
vowel  sounds.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  43-74. 
The  regular  long  a,  as  in  fate,  etc.,  is  a  comparatively 
modern  sound,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  what,  till  about 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  sound  of  the 
quality  of  a  {a  mfar). 

2.  {Mus.)  The  name  of  tlie  sixth  tone  in  the  model 
major  scale  (that  in  C),  or  of  the  first  tone  of  the  minor 
scale,  which  is  named  after  it  the  scale  in  A  minor.  The 
second  string  of  the  vioUn  is  tuned  to  the  A  in  the  treble 
staff.  —  A  sharp  (AJf)  is  the  name  of  a  musical  tone  in- 
termediate between  A  and  B.  — A  flat  (Ab)  is  the  name 
of  a  tone  intermediate  between  A  and  G. 

A  per  ae  (L.  per  se  by  itself  J,  one  preeminent ;  a  none- 
such.    [Obs.\ 

O  fair  Creseide,  the  flower  and  A  per  se 
Of  Troy  and  Greece.  Chaucer, 

A  (A,  emph,  a).  1.  [Shortened  form  of  an.  AS.  an  one. 
See  One.]  An  adjective,  commonly  called  the  indefi- 
nite article,  and  signifying  one  ov  any,h\it  less  emphat- 
ically. "  At  a  birth  ; "'  "  In  a  word  ;  "  "  At  a  blow." 
Shak.  It  is  placed  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number 
denoting  an  individual  object,  or  a  quality  individualized, 
before  collective  nouns,  and  also  before  plural  nouns 
when  the  adjective  feio  or  the  phrase  great  many  or  good 
tiiajiy  is  interposed  ;  as.  a  dog,  a  house,  a  man  ;  a  color  ; 
a  sweetness  ;  a  hundred,  a  fleet,  a  regiment ;  a  few 
persons,  a  great  many  days.  It  is  used  for  an,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  before  words  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant sound  [for  exception  of  certain  words  begimiing  with 
A,  see  An]  ;  as,  a  table,  a  woman,  a  year,  a  unit,  a  eulogy, 
a  ewe,  a  oneness,  sueli  a  one,  etc.  Formerly  an  was  used 
both  before  vowels  and  consonants. 

2.  [Originally  the  preposition  a  {an,  on].]  lu  each; 
to  or  for  each  ;  as,"  twenty  leagues  a  day,"  "  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,"  *'  a  dollar  a  yard,"  etc. 

A  (A),  prpp.  [Abbreviatod  form  of  an  (AS.  on).  See 
On.]  1.  In;  on;  at;  by.  [Obs.'\  *'.4  God's  name." 
"Tom  a  pieces."  "Stand  a  tiptoe."  ",4  Smidays." 
Shale.  "Wit  that  men  have  nowadays."  Chaucer,  "  Set 
them  a  work."    Robynson  {Morels  Utopia). 

2.  In  process  of  ;  iu  the  act  of ;  into  ;  to ;  —  used  with 
■verbal  substantives  in  -ing  which  begin  with  a  consonant. 
Tliis  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  preposition  «/i  (which 
■was  used  before  the  vowel  sound) ;  as  in  a  hunting,  a 
building,  a  begging.  "Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dj-ing." 
Neb.  xi.  21.  "We'll  a  birding  together.'*  "It  was  a 
doing."  Shak.  "  He  burst  out  a  laughing."  Macnulat/. 
Tlie  hyphen  may  be  used  to  connect  a  with  the  verbal  sub- 
Btantive  (aa,  a-hunting,  a-building)  or  the  words  may  be 
written  separately.  This  form  of  expression  is  now  for 
the  most  part  obsolete,  the  a  being  omitted  and  the  ver- 
bal substantive  treated  as  a  participle. 

A.  [From  AS.  of  off,  from.  See  Op.]  Of.  [0&5.] 
"The  name  of  John  a  Gaunt."  "What  time  a  day  is 
it  ?  '•    Shak.     "  It 's  sLx  a  clock."    B.  Jonson. 

A.  A  barbarous  corruption  of  have,  of  he,  and  some- 
times of  it  and  of  they.  "So  would  I  a  done."  "  ^1 
brushes  his  hat."  Shak. 

A.    An  expletive,  void  of  sense,  to  fill  up  the  meter. 


A  merry  heart  poes  all  the  day, 
Tour  Bad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 


Shak. 


A-.  A,  as  a  prefix  to  English  words,  is  derived  from 
various  sources.  (1)  It  frequently  signifies  on  or  m(frora 
an,  rt,  forms  of  AS.  on),  denoting  a  state,  as  in  afoot,  on 
foot,abed,amiss,  asleep,  aground,  aloft,  away  (AS.  onweg), 
and  analogically,  ablaze,  atremble,  etc.  ("2)  AS.  of  off, 
from,  as  in  adowu  (AS.  o/dftJie  oil  the  du7i  or  hill).  (3) 
AS.  a-  (Goth,  us-,  ur-,  Ger.  rr-),  usually  giving  an  inten- 
sive force,  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  away,  on,  back,  as 
in  arise,  abide,  ago.  (4)  Old  English  y-  or  i-  (corrupted 
from  the  AS.  inseparable  particle  ye-,  cognate  with  OHG. 
ga-,  gi-,  Goth,  ga-),  which,  as  a  prefix,  made  no  essential 
addition  to  the  meaning,  as  in  aware.  (5)  French  (5  (L. 
ad  to),  as  in  abase,  achieve.  (6)  L.  a,  ab,  abs,  from,  as  iu 
avert.  (7)  Greek  insep.  prefix  d  without,  or  privative, 
not,  as  in  abyss,  atheist ;  akin  to  E.  mi-. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  sources  from  which  the 
prefix  a  takes  its  origin. 

A  1  (a  wiiu).  A  registry  mark  given  by  underwriters 
(as  at  Lloyd's)  to  ships  in  first-class  condition.  Inferior 
grades  are  indicated  by  A  2  and  A  3. 

A  1  13  also  applied  colloquially  to  other  things  to  im- 
ply superiority  ;  prime  ;  first-class  ;  first-rate. 

il  Aam  (am  or  iim),  7i.  [D.  aam,  fr.  LL.  ama  ;  cf.  L. 
hama  a  water  bucket,  Gr.  d/xij.]  A  Dutch  and  German 
measure  of  hquids,  varying  in  different  cities,  being  at 
Amsterdam  about  41  wine  gallons,  at  Antwerp  30^,  at 
Hamburg  38^.     [Written  also  Aian  and  Aum.] 

II  Aard'-vark' (ard'vark'),  n-  [D.,  earth-pig.]  {Zo'61.) 
An  edentate 
mammal,  of  the 
genua  Oryvtero- 
pus,  somewhat 
resembling  a  pig, 
common  in  some 
parts  of  South- 
em  Africa.  It 
burrows  in  the 
ground,  and 
feeds  entirely  on 
ants,  which  it 
catches  with 
its  long,  ahmy 
tongue. 

llAard'-woU'(ard'w55lfO,n.  [D.,  earth-wolf.]  {Zodl) 
A  carnivorous  quadruped  {Proteles  Lalnndii),  of  South 
Africa,  resembling  tlie  fox  and  hyena.     See  Photeles. 
Aa-ron'Ic  (a-rontk),  I  a.    Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  first 
Aa-ron'lc-aK-T-kal),  (      high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
Aar'On's  rod'  (ar'unz  rSd').     [See  Exodus  vii.  9  and 
Numbers  xvii.  S]     1.  {Arch.)  A  rod  with  one  serpent 
twined  around  it,  thus  differing  from  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  which  has  two. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  plant  with  a  tall  flowering  stem  ;  esp.  the 
great  mullein,  or  hag-taper,  and  the  golden-rod. 

Ab-  (Sb).  [Latin  prep.,  etj-mologically  the  same  as  E. 
of,  off.  See  Op.]  A  prefix  in  many  words  of  Latin  origin. 
It  signifies  J'rom,  away,  .lepnraling,  or  departure,  as  in 
atduct,  abstract,  aft.^cond.    See  A-  (G). 

II  Ab  (Sb),  n.  [Of  Syriac  origin.]  The  fifth  month  of 
the  Jewish  year  according  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  reckoning, 
the  eleventh  by  the  civil  computation,  coinciding  nearly 
with  August.  W.  Smith. 

II  Ab'a-ca  (5b'a-ka),  n.  [The  native  name.]  The  Ma- 
nilla-hemp plant  {lif'isa.  text  His);  also,  its  fiber.  See 
Manilla  hemp  under  Manila. 

A  bac'i-nate  (i-bSsT-nat).  v.  t.  [LL.  ahacinatus,  p.  p. 
of  abac^niirc  :  ab  off -+-  bacinns  a  basin.]  To  blind  by 
a  red-hot  metal  plate  held  before  the  eyes,     [i?.] 

A-bac'l-na'ti0ll(a-ba3'I-na'shau),  n.  The  act  of  abaci- 
nating.     [/?.] 

II  Ab'a-cls'cns  (3b'a-sTs'kns),  n.  [Gr.  dpoKiVjco?,  dim. 
of  d(Sa^.  See  Abacus.]  {Arch.)  One  of  the  tiles  or 
squares  of  a  tessellated  pavement ;  an  abaculus. 

Ab'a-Clat  {5b'a-sTst),  n.  [LL.  abacista,  fr.  abacus.'] 
One  who  uses  an  abacus  iu  casting  accounts ;  a  calcu- 
lator. 


Aard-vark  iOrudeiopits  LupensU). 


A-back'  f 4-b5k'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  hack  ;  AS.  on  hxc 
at,  on,  or  toward  the  back.  See  Back.]  1.  Toward  the 
back  or  rear ;  backward.  "  Therewith  aback  she 
started."  Chaucer. 

2.  Beliind  ;  in  the  rear.  Knolles. 

3.  {Naut.)  Backward  against  the  mast;  —  said  of  the 
sails  when  pressed  by  the  wind.  Totten. 

To  be  taken  aback,  fa)  To  be  driven  backward  against 
the  ma.st;  — said  of  the  sails,  also  of  the  ship  when  the 
sails  are  thus  driven.  (6j  To  be  suddenly  checked,  baf- 
fled, or  discomfited.  Dickens. 

Ab'ack  (Sb'ak),  n.     An  abacus.     [065.]       B.  Jonson. 

Ab-ac'tl-naH5b-5k'tT-nal),  a.  [L.  ab-\-  E.  actinal.] 
{Zo'ul.)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  or  end  opposite  to  the 
mouth  in  a  radiate  animal ;  —  Opposed  to  actinal.  "The 
aboral  or  abactinal  area."  L.  Agassiz. 

Ab-ac'tion  (ab-5k'ahiin),  n.  Stealing  cattle  on  a  large 
scale.     \_Obs.'\ 

Ab-ac'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  abigere  to  drive  away; 
ab  -f-  agere  to  drive. ]  {Tmw)  One  who  steals  and  drives 
away  cattle  or  beasts  by  herds  or  droves.    [Obs-I 

I!  A-bac'U-lus  (A-bSk'u-lQs),  n.  ;  pi.  Abaculi  (-IT). 
[L.,  dim.  of  abacus.']  {Arch.)  A  small  tile  of  glass,  mar- 
ble, or  other  substance,  of  various  colors,  used  in  making 
ornamental  patterns  in  mosaic  pavements,  Fairholt. 

Ab'a-CUS(5b'4-kus),7j. ;  E.p^  Abacuses  ;  L.  p/.  Abaci 
(-si).  [L.  abacus,  abax,  Gr.  d^af.]  1.  A  table  or  tray 
strewn  with  sand,  anciently  used  for  drawing,  calculating, 
etc.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  A  calculating  table  or 
frame ;  an  instrument  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  calcula- 
tions by  balls  sliding  on  wires, 
or  counters  in  grooves,  tlie  Ic^'-  Abacus,  i'. 

est  Une  representing  units,  the  second  line,  tens,  etc.     It 
is  still  employed  iu  China. 

3.  {Arch.)  in)  The  up- 
permost member  or  division 
of  the  capital  of  a  column, 
immediately  under  the  archi- 
trave. See  Column,  {b)  A 
tablet,  panel,  or  compart- 
ment in  ornamented  or  mo- 
saic work. 

4.  A  board,  tray,  or  table, 
divided  into  perforated  com- 
partments, for  holding  cups, 
bottles,  or  the  like;  a  kind  of 
cupboard,  buffet,  or  sideboard. 

Abacus  fiannonlcua  (ifits.),  an 
ancient  diagram  showing  the 
structure  and  di-sposition  of  the 
keys  of  an  instrument.     Crabb. 

Ab'a-da  (Sb'd-di),  n.  [Pg., 
the  female  rhinoceros.]  The 
rhinoceros.     [Obs.']      Purchas. 

A-bad'don  (a-b5d'dun),  n. 
[H  e  b  .  dbdddSn  destruction, 
abyss,  fr.  abnd  to  be  lost,  to 
perish.]  1.  The  destroyer,  or 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit;  — 
the  same  as  Apollvon  and  Asmodeus. 

2.    Hell ;  the  bottomless  pit.     [Poelicl 

In  all  her  gates,  Abaddon  ruc3 
Thy  bold  attempt.  Mdton. 

A-baft'  (a-baf t'),  prep.  [Pref.  a-on  +  OE.  60/1',  bnften., 
biaftev,  AS.  bea-ftan  ;  be  by  ~\- ic/tan  behind.  See  Aftkb, 
Aft,  By.]  (Naut.)  Behind;  toward  the  stem  from; 
as,  ahfrft  the  wheelhouse. 

Abaft  the  beam.    See  under  Beam. 

A-baft',  adv.  {Xaui.)  Toward  the  stem;  aft;  as, 
to  go  abaft. 

A-bal'sance  (a-ba'sans),  n.  [For  obeisnjice  ;  confused 
with  F.  abaisser,  E.  abase.]    Obeisance.    [Obs.']    Johnson. 

A-bal'ser  (i-bS'ser),  n.  Ivorj-  black  or  animal  char- 
coal. Weale. 


A  Enghsh    Gothic  Ab- 
acus. 

Bev.  ix.  11. 


ale,  senate,   cAre,    ftm,    jirm,    ask,    final,   all;     eve,   event,    Cnd.    fern,    recent;     ice,    idea,    ill;     old,    obey,    orb,    6dd ; 
Cse,   unite,   ryde,   fuU,   ttp,   Ora ;     pity;     food,   fo'bti     out,   oU;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  thin;     boNi    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ABAIST 


Shell  of  Abalone  (Haliotis 
tvberculata). 


K-hfllat/  (i-bast'K  p.  p-  Abashed;  confounded;  dis- 
comfited.    I0bs.'\  C/taucer. 

Ab-al'ien-ate(5b-al'yfn-at ;  94,  lOG),  v.  t.  [L.  ahalie- 
nnins,  p.  p.  of  abalimare  ;  ab  -j-  alierius  foreigu,  alien. 
See  Alien.]  1.  iCivU  Law)  To  transfer  the  title  of 
from  one  to  another ;  to  alienate. 

2.  To  estrange  ;  to  withdraw.     [06j.] 

3.  To  cause  alienation  of  (mind).  Sandys. 
Ab-al'ien-a'tion  (-al'yni-a'slivSn),  n.     [L.  abnlienatio  : 

cf.  F.  abaliaiation.'\  The  act  of  abalieuatiug ;  aliena- 
tion ;  estrangement.     \_Ohs.'\ 

II  Ab'a-lO'ne  (Sb'a-lo'ne), 
n.  iZool.)  A  univalve 
molluslv  of  the  genus  IIa!u>~ 
tis.  The  irheU  is  lined  with 
m"ther-of- pearl,  and  use  1 
for  ornamental  purposes 
the  sea-ear.  ."Several  largp 
ejiecies  are  found  on  ti 
coast  of  California,  clinging 
clui^ely  to  the  rocks. 

A-banfl'  (a-bSnd'),  r.  t 
[Contracted  froma6(7T)'/o!i-] 

1.  To  abandon.     [t>6.v.] 
Enforced  the  kinsrdoin  to 

ahan<L  iSpertser. 

2.  To  banish  ;  to  expel.     [0&5.]  Mir.  for  Mag. 
A-ban'don  (a-bSn'dun),  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.   p.   Aban- 

DOKED  (-diiiiJ) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abandoning.]  [OF.  ciban- 
doner,  F.  abiindonner ;  a  (L.  ad) -\- bamlon  permission, 
autliority,  LL.  bandum,  bannuin,  public  proclamation, 
interdiction,  bannire  to  proclaim,  summon  :  of  Germanic 
origin;  cf.  Goth,  bandivjan  to  show  by  signs,  to  desig- 
nate, OHG.  ban  proclamation.  The  word  meant  to  pro- 
claim, put  under  a  ban,  put  under  control ;  hence,  as  in 
OE.,  to  compel,  subject,  or  to  leave  in  the  control  of 
auother,  and  hence,  to  give  up.  See  Ban.]  1.  To  cast 
or  drive  out ;  to  bauish  ;  to  expel ;  to  reject.     \_Obs.'] 

That  he  miglit  .  .  .  abandon  them  from  him.  Udall. 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  up  absolutely ;  to  forsake  entirely ;  to  re- 
nomice  utterly ;  to  relinquish  all  coimection  with  or  con- 
cern in ;  to  desert,  as  a  person  to  whom  one  owes  alle- 
giance or  fidelity  ;  to  quit ;  to  surrender. 
Hope  was  overthrown,  yet  could  not  be  abandoned.    I.  Taylor. 

3.  Reflexively:  To  give  (one's  self)  up  without  attempt 
at  self-control ;  to  yield  (one's  self)  unrestraiuedly ;  — 
often  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  abandoned  himself  ...  to  his  favorite  vice.    Macaulay. 

4.  {Mar.  Law)  To  relinquish  all  claim  to :  —  used 
when  an  insured  person  gives  up  to  underwriters  all 
claim  to  the  property  covered  by  a  policy,  which  may  re- 
main after  loss  or  damage  by  a  peril  insured  against. 

Syn.— To  give  up:  yield:  forego;  cede;  surrender; 
resign;  abdicate;  quit;  relintiuish  ;  renounce;  desert; 
forsake;  leave;  retire;  withdraw  from. —To  Abandon, 
Deseet,  Forsake.  These  words  an:ree  in  representing  a 
person  as  giving  up  or  leaving  some  object,  but  differ  as 
to  the  mode  of  doing  it.  The  distinctive  sense  of  abandon 
is  that  of  giving  up  a  thing  absolutely  and  finally ;  as,  to 
abandon  one's  friends,  places,  opinions,  good  or  evil  hal> 
its,  a  hopeless  enterprise,  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  Abandon 
is  more  widely  applicable  than  forsake  or  desert.  Tlie 
Latin  original  of  desert  appears  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  the  case  of  deserters  from  military  service. 
Hence,  the  verb,  when  used  of  persons  in  the  active  voice, 
has  usually  or  always  a  bad  sense,  implying  some  breach 
of  fidelity,  honor,  etc.,  the  lea-ving  of  something  which 
the  person  should  rightfully  stand  by  and  support ;  as,  to 
desert  one's  colors,  to  desert  one's  post,  to  desert  one's 
principles  or  duty.  When  u|pd  in  the  passive,  the  sense 
18  not  nf-rohsarily  bad  ;  as,  the  fields  were  deserted,  a  dc- 
terted  village,  deserted  halls.  Forsake  implies  the  break- 
ing off  of  previous  habit,  association,  ikthi  m:\\  'onnection, 
or  that  tlie  thinp  left  had  been  familiar  nr  freiiuented ; 
ae,  to  forsake  old  friends,  to  forsake  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, the  blood  forsook  his  cheeks.  It  may  be  used  either 
in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense. 

A-ban'don,  n.  [F.  abandon,  fr.  abandonner.  See 
Abandon,  t'.]     Abandonment;  relinquishment.     I0bs.'\ 

|i  A'ban'don'  (a'bUN'doN').  «•  [F.  See  Abandon.] 
A  complete  giving  up  to  natural  impulses ;  freedom  from 
artificial  constraint :  careless  freedom  or  ease. 

A-ban'donod  (i-ban'dnnd),  a.  1.  Forsaken,  deserted. 
*'  Your  (dff.ndoned  Htreams."  Thomson. 

2.  Sclf-ftbandoncd,  or  given  \ip  to  vice;  extremely 
wicked,  or  sinning  witlmut  restraint ;  irreclaimably 
wicked ;  as,  an  abandoned  villain. 

Syn.—  Profligate  ;  di.ssolute  ;  corrupt ;  vicious  :  de- 
praved :  reprol>ate  ;    wicked;    unprincipled  ;  graceless; 

vile.  — ABANDONED,  PROFLIGATE,  REPROBATE.     ThOHO  ad- 

^f^(rtiv*'a  agree  in  expressing  the  idea  of  great  personal  de- 
pravity. Frofli0ate\m^T*-ivTGuri^- to  i}\niu  and  sliameless 
inimoralities.'eitlier  in  private  life  or  jioHtical  conduct; 
af*.  a  projliaate  court,  a  projiiijafe  miniBtry.  Abandoned 
is  ntroir.xer,  and  has  reft-n-nce  to  the  scaring  of  conscience 
and  hiu  ili-ning  of  lieart  jiroduced  by  a  man's  giving  bim- 
Bclf  wholly  up  to  iniiiuity  ;  as,  a  mnn  of  abandoned  chnr- 
jMiter.  JiejiTob'ite  rlf;Hcrii)es  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
become  insensible  to  reproof,  and  who  is  morally  aban- 
doned and  loHt  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

I'Jod  cavr  tli<Mn  over  to  a  reprc/ifite  mintl.       Jioni.  i.  28, 

A-ban'doned-ly,  adv.    Unrestrainedly. 
A-ban'don-«o'(i'i-liSn''dnn-e'))n'   {Law)  Onotowhom 
anything  in  h'gally  aliandoned. 

A-ban'dOQ-er  (A-b5nMnn-?r),  n.     One  who  abandons. 

Beau.<i-l'l. 
A-ban'doit'ineilt  (-mmt),  n.    [Of.  "F.ahamlonnnncnt,} 

1.  Ti\f  act  of  abandoning,  or  the  state  of  being  aban- 
doned ;  total  dcHf-rtion ;  relinquishment. 

TJir  fOinn'ionmmt  of  tlic  iiiclrpi-ndr-nct  of  Kiirr>pe.      Tltirke. 

2.  (Mar.  IjQw)  The  relinquishment  by  the  insured 
to  the  nndcrwritcrB  of  what  may  remain  ot  the  property 
insured  after  a  logs  or  damage  by  a  peril  insured  against. 

3'  (Com.  LntD)  {a)  Tho  relinqnislinient  of  a  right, 
clftipi,  or  privilege,  as  to  a  mill  site,  etc.     {b)  Tho  volun- 
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tary  leaving  of  a  person  to  who-n  one  is  bound  by  a  1  crease,  or  become  less  in  strength  or  violence ;  aa,  p^D 


special  relation,  as  a  wife,  husband,  or  child  ;  desertion, 

4.    Careless  freedom  or  ease  ;  abandon.    [i2.]   Carli/le. 

llA-ban'dum  (a-bauMam),  n.  [LL.  See  Abandon.] 
{Laiv)     Anything  forfeited  or  confiscated. 

Ab'a-net  (ilb'a-n5t).  n.     See  Abnbt. 

II  A-ban'ga  (a-bin'ga),  n.  [Name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes in  the  island  ol  St.  Thomas.]  A  West  Indian  pahu  ; 
also  the  fruit  of  this  palm,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Ab'an-na'tion(ab'3n-ua'shun),  In.     [LL.  abannatio  : 

Ab'an-nl'Uon  (Sb'an-uTsh'un),  )  ad  +  LL.  bannire 
to  baiiirth.]     {Old  L(nr)     Banishment.     [06*.]      Bailey. 

AbaT'tlCU-Ia'tioa  (Sb'ar-tTk'u-la'shGn),  n.  [L.«t-|" 
Y..  articulation:  e£.  F.  abarticulation.  See  Article.] 
{Anat.)  Articulation,  usually  that  kind  of  articulation 
whichadmitsof  free  motion  in  the  joint;  diarthrosis.  Coze. 

A-base'  (a-bas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abased  (a-basf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abasing.]  [F.  abaisser,  LL.  abassare, 
abbassare ;  ad  +  bassare,  fr.  bassus  low.     See  Base,  a.] 

1.  To  lower  or  depress ;  to  throw  or  cast  down ;  as, 
to  abase  the  eye.     [Arc/taie'}  Bacon. 

Saying  so,  he  abased  his  lance.  Shclton. 

2.  To  cast  down  or  reduce  low  or  lower,  aa  in  rank, 
office,  condition  in  life,  or  estimation  of  worthiness ;  to 
depress ;  to  humble ;  to  degrade. 

Whosoever  exaltL'th  himKcIf  ehall  be  ofiosfrf.  iizAexiv.  11. 
Syn.  — To  Abase,  Debase,  Degrade.  These  words 
agree  in  the  idea  of  bringmg  down  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  state.  Abase  has  reference  to  a  brmging  down  m 
condition  or  feelings ;  as,  to  abase  the  proud,  to  abase 
one's  self  before  God.  Debase  has  reference  to  the  bring- 
ing down  of  a  thing  in  purity,  or  making  it  base.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  debase  the  mind  by  vicious  indul- 
gence, to  debase  one's  style  by  coarse  or  \-ulgar  expres- 
sions. Degrade  has  reference  to  a  bringing  down  from 
some  higher  grade  or  from  some  standard.  Thus,  a  priest 
is  degraded  from  the  clerical  office.  When  used  m  a 
moral  sense,  it  denotes  a  bringing  down  in  character  and 
just  estimation ;  as,  degraded  by  mtemperance,  a  degrad- 
ing emplojTiient,  etc.  "Art  is  degraded  when  it  is  re- 
garded only  as  a  trade." 

A-based'  (A-basf),  a-     1-  Lowered  ;  humbled. 
2.    [Her.)    [Y.abaissc.l   Borne  lower  than  usual,  as  a 
fess;  alpo,  having  the  ends  of  the  wings  turned  downward 
towards  tlie  point  of  the  shield. 
A-bas'ed-ly  (a-bas'6d-lj),  mfr.  Abjectly;  downcastly. 
A-base'ment  (a-bas'ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ahaissement.'\ 
The  act  of  abasing,  humbling,  or  bringing  low  ;  the  state 
of  being  abased  or  humbled  ;  humiliation. 

A-bas'eria-bas'er),  n.    He  who,  or  that  which,  abases. 
A-basb'  (d-bSsh'),  V.   t.      [iinp.   &■  p.  p.   Abashed 
(a-bSsht');  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abashing.]     [OE.  obaissen, 
abaisshen,  abashen,  OF.  esbakir,  F.  ebahir,  to  astonish, 
fr.  L.  €x  4-  the  interjection  bah,  expressing  astonishment. 
In  OE.  somewhat  confused  with  abase.    Cf.  Finish.]    To 
destroy  the  self-possession  of  ;  to  confuse  or  confound,  as 
by  exciting  suddenly  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  mistake,  or 
inferiority  ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  discomfit. 
AbasTied,  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Stilton. 

He  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash.  Macaulay. 
Syn,—  To  confuse  ;  confound  ;  disconcert ;  shame.-  To 
Abash,  Confuse,  Confound.  Abash  is  a  stronger  word 
than  confuse,  but  not  so  strong  as  confound.  We  are 
abashed  when  struck  either  with  sudden  shame  or  with  a 
humbling  sense  of  inferiority  ;  as,  Peter  was  abashed  by 
the  look  of  his  Master.  So  a  modest  youth  is  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  are  greatly  his  superiors.  We 
are  confused  when,  from  some  unexpected  or  startling 
occurrence,  we  lose  clearness  of  thought  and  self-posses- 
sion. Tlius,  a  witness  is  often  confused  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination  ;  a  timid  person  is  apt  to  be  confused  in  en- 
tering a  room  full  of  strangers.  We  are  confounded  when 
our  minds  are  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  something 
wholly  unexpected,  amazing,  dreadful,  etc.,  so  that  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Thus,  a  criminal  is  usually  con- 
founded at  the  discovery  of  his  guilt. 
Siitan  stood 
AwJnle  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  eay.  Milton. 

A-bash'ed-ly  (-5d-ly),  adr.     In  an  abashed  manner. 
A-baBh'ment{-mnit),n.     [Cf.  F.  cbahissemeJit.]    The 
state  ot  being  abashed  ;  confusion  from  shame_. 

II  A-bas'Bl  (ii^bSs'st),      )  n.     [Ar.  &  Per.  abdsi,  belong- 
II  A-bas'Bls  (il-hSs'sTs),  )      ing  to  Abas  (a  king  of  Per- 
sia).]   A  silver  coin  of  Persia,  wortli  about  twenty  cents. 
A-bat'a-ble  (A-hat'a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  abated  ; 
as,  an  abatable  writ  or  nuisance. 

A-bate'  (i^baf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.p.  p.  Abated  :  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Abating.]  [OF.  abatre  to  beat  down,  F.  abattre, 
LL.  abatere;  ab  or  ad  +  batere,  battere  (popular  form 
for  L.  batuere  to  beat).  Cf.  Bate,  Batter.]  1.  To  beat 
down  ;  to  overthrow.     lObs.'] 

The  King  o£  ScotB  .  .  .  6orc  abated  the  walls.     Edu:  Hall. 

2.  To  bring  down  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state,  number,  or  degree;  to  lessen;  to  diminish;  to 
contract ;  to  modnrate  ;  to  cut  short ;  as,  to  abate  a  de- 
mand ;  to  abate  pride,  zeal,  hope. 

His  eye  wuh  not  dim,  nor  hie  natural  force  abated. 

/>nil.  xxxiv.  7. 

3.  To  deduct ;  to  omit ;  as,  to  abate  something  from  a 
price. 

Nine  thniifinnd  pftrishcB,  aJtating  the  odd  hundreds.      Fidler. 

4.  To  blunt.     [Ohs.'\ 
To  abate  the  edge  of  envy.  liacon. 

5.  To  reduce  in  eHtimatiou ;  to  deprive.    [O&J.] 

She  hotli  a}jated  me  of  half  my  train.  Shak. 

6.  (Law)  (rt)  To  bring  entirely  down  or  put  an  end 
to  ;  to  do  away  with  ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuisanec,  to  abate  a 
writ,  (b)  (F.ng.  Law)  To  diuiiniHh  ;  to  reduce.  Lega- 
cies aro  liable  to  bo  abated  entirely  or  in  proportion, 
upon  a  deficiency  of  assets. 

To  abate  a  tai,  to  remit  it  either  wlioUy  or  in  part. 
A-bate'  (i-buf),  V.  i.     [See  Abate,  r.  /.]     1.  To  do- 


abates,  a  storm  abates. 

The  fury  of  Glengarry  .  .  .  raindly  (Stated.       Macaulay^ 

2.  To  be  defeated,  or  come  to  naught ;  to  fall  through ;. 
to  fail ;  as,  a  writ  abates. 

To  abate  into  a  freehold.  To  abate  In  lands  (Law),  to  en- 
ter into  a  freehujd  utter  the  ileath  of  tlie  last  possessor^ 
and  before  the  lieir  takes  possession.    See  Abatement,  4. 

Syii.- To  subside;  decrease;  intermit;  decline;  di- 
minish ;  lessen.  —  To  Abate,  Subside.  These  words,  as 
here  compared,  imply  a  coming  down  from  some  previ- 
ously raised  or  excited  state.  Abate  expresses  this  in  re- 
spect to  degrees,  and  impUes  a  dimuiution  of  force  or  of 
intensity  ;  as,  the  storm  abates,  the  cold  abates,  the  force 
of  the  wind  abates ;  or,  the  whid  abates,  a  fever  abater. 
Subside  (to  settle  down)  has  reference  to  a  previous  state- 
of  agitation  or  commotion ;  as,  the  waves  subside  after  a. 
storm,  the  wind  subsides  into  a  calm.  When  the  words  are 
used  figuratively,  the  same  distinction  should  be  observed. 
If  we  conceive  of  a  thing  as  having  different  degrees  of 
intensity  or  strength,  the  word  to  be  used  is  abate.  Thus 
we  say,  a  man's  anger  abates,  the  ardor  of  one's  love 
abates,  **  Winter's  rage  abates.''^  But  if  the  image  be  that 
of  a  sinking  down  into  uuiet  from  preceding  excitement 
or  commotion,  the  word  to  be  used  is  subside;  as,  th& 
tumult  of  the  people  .^?/65?d«,  the  public  mind  sjibsided 
into  a  calm.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  emotions- 
which  are  tumultuous  in  their  nature ;  as,  his  passion 
subsides,  Iiis  jov  quickly  subsided,  his  grief  subsided  into- 
a  pleasing  melancholy.  Yet  if,  in  such  cases,  we  were 
tlunking  of  the  degree  of  \iolence  of  the  emotion,  we 
might  use  abate  ;  as,  his  joy  will  abate  in  the  progress  of 
time  ;  and  so  in  other  instances. 

A-bate' (a-bat'),n.  Abatement.  [Obs."}  Sir  T.Browne. 

A'bate'ment  (-meut),  n.  [OF.  abatement,  F.  abntte- 
ment.]  1.  The  act  of  abating,  or  the  state  of  being  abated  ; 
a  lessening,  diminution,  or  reduction  ;  removal  or  putting- 
an  end  to ;  as,  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  is  the  sup- 
pression  thereof. 

2.  The  amount  abated  ;  that  which  is  taken  away  hy 
way  of  reduction  ;  deduction  ;  decrease  ;  a  rebate  or  dis- 
count allowed. 

3.  {Her.)  A  mark  of  dishonor  on  an  escutcheon. 

4.  {Laiv)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  without  right,  into- 
a  freehold  after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before 
the  heir  or  devisee.  Blackstone. 

Defense  in  abatement,  Plea  In  abatement  (Late),  plea  to 
tlie  effect  that  from  some  formal  defect  {e.  g.  misnomer^ 
want  of  jurisdiction)  the  proceedings  should  be  abated. 

A-bat'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  abates. 

Ab'a-tiS    I  (ab'i-tis  ;  French  i'ba'te'),  n.      [F.  abatis.^ 

Ab'at-tls )  abatlis,  mass  of  things  beaten  or  cut 
down,  fr.  abattre.  SeeAnATE.]  {Fort.)  Ameansof  de- 
fense formed  by  felled  trees,  the  ends  of  whose  branches- 
are  sharpened  and  directed  outwards,  or  against  the- 
enemy. 

Ab'a-tlsed  (5b'a-tTst),  a.    Provided  with  an  abatis. 

A-ba'tor  (a-ba'ter),  n.  {Lau)  (a)  One  who  abates  a 
nuisance,  {b)  A  person  who,  without  right,  enters  into- 
a  freehold  on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  th& 
heir  or  de^dsee.  Blaek.-^fone. 

II  A'bat'tolr'  (a'bat^twar'),  n.  ;  pf.  Abattotos  (-twiirz'). 
[F.,  fr.  abattre  to  beat  down.  See  Abate.]  A  public 
slaughterhouse  for  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

Ab'a-ture  (Sb'ii-tur ;  135),  n.  [F.  ahatlure,  fr.  abattre. 
See  Abate.]  Grass  and  sprigs  beaten  or  trampled  down 
by  a  stag  passing  through  them.  Crabb. 

II  A'bat'VOis' (iVba'vwii'),  n.  [E-.  fr.  abattre  to  beat 
do\s-n  -f  voir  voice.]  The  sounding-board  over  a  pul- 
pit or  rostrum.  ,    . 

Ab-awed'  (Sb-adO,  p-  p.  [Perh.  p.  p.  of  a  verb  fr. 
OF.  abanbir  to  frighten,  disconcert,  fr.  L.  ad  +  balbus 
stammering.]    Astonished ;  abashed.    \_Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Ab-as'i-al   (ab-5ks1-«l),  t  n.     [L.    ab   -f   axis  axle.] 

Ab-ax'lle  (ab-aksTl),  J  {Bot.)  Away  from  the- 
axis  or  central  line  ;  eccentric.  Balfour. 

A-bay'  (a-ba'),  n.  [OF.  ahai  barking.]  Barking;, 
baying  of  dogs  upon  their  prey.     See  Bay.     [Obs."] 

Abb  (Sb),  n.  [AS.  awcb,  db  ;  pref.  «-+  ueh.  See- 
Web.]  Among  weavers,  yarn  for  the  warp.  Ilence,  abb' 
wool  IS  wool  for  the  abb. 

Ab'ba  (Sb'bi),  n.  [Svriac  abba  father.  See  Abbot.I 
Father  :  religious  superior  ;  —  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopie  churches,  a  title  given  to  tlie  bishops,  and  by 
the  biMiops  tn  the  patriarch. 

Ab'ba-cy  (ra.'ba-sj-).  «■  ■"  7'^-  Arbacies  (-sTz).  [L.  ab- 
batia,  fr.  abbas,  ahbatis,  abbot.  See  Abbev.]  The  dig- 
nity, estate,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  abbot. 

Ab-ba'tlal  (Sb-ba'sh^d),  a.  [LL.  abbatialis:  cf.  F.  ab- 
batial.}    Belonging  to  an  abbey  ;  as,  abbatial  rights. 

Ab-bal'lC-al  (ftb-l.at'T-k^d),  a.     Abbatial.     [Obs.-\ 

II  Ab'b^'  (al)'briO,  n.  [F.  abbe.  Seo  Abbot.]  The- 
French  word  answering  to  the  English  abbot,  the  head 
of  an  abbey;  but  commonly  a  title  of  respect  given  in 
France  to  every  one  vested  with  the  ecclcsxistical  liabit 
or  dross.  Littrc. 

rW^  After  the  If.th  century,  the  name  was  given,  in  so- 

cinTiiar lance,  to  candidates  tor  some  priory  or  abbey  m 

the  eift  of  the  ennvn.     Many  of  tliese  aspiraiits  became 

well  known  in  literary  and  fawbmnable  life.    Bv  further 
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extcnsioTi,  till-  naim-  cauu-  t..  li"  iippliod  to  uiibcneHccd 
Benilar  t'cck'siaBtics  geiiLTally. 

Abtess  (Kb'bCs),  n.  [OF.  abnmr,  abecsse.  F.  ahhrsne, 
L.  iihbiitis.iit.  fpm.  of  nhbns,  abbnlis,  abbot.  See  Aboot.] 
A  foTimle  sTipr-rior  or  Rovcnieas  of  a  nminery,  or  con- 
vent of  iuin»,  havhiK  tho  same  authority  over  the  nuns 
which  tho  abbots  have  ovpr  the  monks.    See  Aiiiiky. 

AbTjey  (Rb'bJ),  «.  /  ;>/.  ABnp.vs  ('-biz).  [OF.  nhnie, 
nhbmr,  V.  nhhmir,  L,  abbrttin,  fr.  iihbas  abbot.  See  Ab- 
bot.] 1.  A  nionaatery  or  Bocicty  of  jicrsons  of  either  nei, 
sei-ludeil  from  tlie  world  and  devoted  to  reliRion  and  cel- 
ibney  ;  also,  tin'  monastic  hulldinR  or  buildings. 

IJT?-  The  men  aro  calleil  mnnkt.  and  povemed  by  an 
abbot ;  tho  women  are  called  li"Ji»,  and  Kovemed  by  aU- 
abbesa. 

2.  The  chnrch  of  a  monastery. 
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ABBOT 

In  London,  tJie  Ahhey  nieans  Wostminst<>r  Abbey,  nnd 
in  Scotland,  tlie  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.  The 
name  is  also  retained  for  a  priviite  residence  on  the  site  of 
au  abbey ;  as,  Newstead  Abbty^  the  residence  of  Lord 
Byron. 

Syn.  — Monastery  ;  convent;  nunnery;  priory;  cIoIb- 
ter.    Bee  Cloister. 

AbOrat  (Sb'but),  n.  [AS.  ahhuil,  abbad,  L.  abbas,  ah- 
hatis,  Gr.  a^jSas,  fr.  S>Tiat*  abbS  f;it)ier.    Cf.  Abba,  Abbe.] 

1.  The  superior  or  head  uf  .in  ubbey. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  bishopa  whose  sees  were  formerly 
abbeys.  Ejicyc.  lirtt. 

Abbot  of  the  people,  a  title  fonnerly  given  to  one  of  tlie 
chief  niagit*trate3  in  Genoa.  —  Abbot  of  MiflnUe  (ur  Lord 
of  Miarule),  in  inediifval  times,  the  master  of  revels,  as  at 
Cliristmas ;  in  Scotland  called  the  Abbot  oj  Unreason. 

AbT)Ot-Bhlp  (ab'bHt-shli)),  n.  lAbbot  +  -ship.1  Tlie 
state  or  office  of  an  abbot. 

Ab-bre'vl-ate  (ab-bre'vT-at),  t-.  /.  \_hnp.  &  p.  p.  Ab- 
bebviated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aubkeviatino.]  [L.  abbre- 
viaiiis,  p.  p.  of  abbreviarc;  ad  +  birviare  to  shorten,  fr. 
brci'is  short.  See  Abridok.]  1.  To  make  briefer ;  to 
Bborten  ;  to  abridge ;  to  reduce  by  contraction,  or  omis- 
sion, especially  of  words  written  or  spoken. 

It  ia  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut- 
ting off.  £acon. 

2.  (Math.)  To  reduce  to  lower  terms,  asafraction. 
Ab-bre'vi-ate(ab-bre'vr-ut),  a.    [L.  abbreviatus,  p.  p,] 

1.  Abbreviated ;  abridged;  bhortciied.  [i?.]  "Tlie 
abbreviate  forui."  Earle. 

2.  {Biol.)  Having  one  part  relatively  shorter  than 
another  or  than  the  ordinary  type. 

Ab-bre'vi-ate,  7t.     An  abridgment.    [0^5.]  Bli/of. 

Ab-bre'vl-a'ted  (Sb-bre'vT-a't5d),  a.  Shortened  ;  rel- 
ativt-ly  short ;  abbreviate. 

Ab-bre'vl-a'Uon  (ab-bre^■T-a'sllGn),  n.  [LL.  ahbrevia- 
tio:  cf.  F.  abreviation.']  1.  The  act  of  shortening,  or 
reducing. 

2.  The  result  of  abbreviating  ;  an  abridgment.    Tylor. 

3.  The  form  to  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  reduced  by 
contraction  and  omission  ;  a  letter  or  letters,  standing  fur 
a  word  or  phrase  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  as,  Gen.  for 
Genesis  :  U.  S.  A.  for  United  States  of  America. 

4.  {Mas.)  One  dash,  or  more,  through  the  stem  0 
of  a  note,  dividing  it  respectively  into  quavers,  ^ 
semiquavt-rs,  or  demi-semiquavers.  Moore.    5r 

Ab-bre'vl-a'tor(Sb-bre'vT-a'ter),n.  [LL. :  ci.'F.abr^- 
vioteiir.l     1.  One  who  abbreviates  or  shortens. 

2.  One  of  a  college  of  seventy-two  otficers  of  the  papal 
court  whose  duty  is  to  make  a  short  minute  of  a  decision 
on  a  petition,  or  reply  of  the  pope  to  a  letter,  and  after- 
wards expand  the  minute  into  otHcial  form. 

Ab-bre'vi-a-tO-ry  (Sb-bre'vI-a-tS-ry),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  abbreviate  ;  shortening;  abridging. 

Ab-bre'vi-a-ture  (5b-bre'vT-iUur;  135),  n.  1.  An  ab- 
breviation ;  an  abbreviated  state  or  form.     [^Obs.'] 

2-  An  abridgment ;  a  compendium  or  abstract. 

This  is  an  excellent  afrfHeriarure  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Jtr.  Taylor. 

Abb'  wool  iW  weiSl).     See  Abb. 
ABC  (a  be  se')-     1-  The  first  three  letters  of  the 
alpliabet,  used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

2.  A  primer  for  teaching  the  alphabet  and  first  ele- 
ments of  reading.    iObs."] 

3.  The  simplest  rudiments  of  any  subject ;  as,  the 
A  B  C  of  finance. 

A-B-C  book,  a  primer.  SJiak. 

11  Ab'dal  (abMal),  n.  [Ar.  badlfy  pi.  abdal,  a  substi- 
tute, a  good,  religious  man,  saint,  fr.  badala  to  change, 
substitute.]     A  religious  devotee  or  dervish  in  Persia. 

Ab-de'rl-an  (Sb-de'rT-rtn),  a.  [From  Abdera,  a  town 
in  Thrace,  of  wliich  place  Democritus,  the  Laughing 
Philosopher,  was  a  native.]  Given  to  laughter;  inclined 
to  foolish  or  incessant  merriment. 

Ab'de-rlte  (Sb'de-rit),  ».  [L.  Abderita,  Abderites,  fr. 
Gr.  'A^5>jpi-n79.]     An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace. 

The  Abderite,  Democritus,  the  Laughing  Philosopher. 

Ab'dest  {Xb'dest).  n.  [Per.  abdnst ;  ab  water  -^  dast 
hand.]  Purification  by  washing  the  hands  before  prayer ; 
—  a  Mohammedan  rite.  Hei/se. 

Ab'di-ca-ble  (ab'dl-kJv-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  abdi- 
cated. 

AbMi-cant  (Sb'dT-kaut),  a.  [L.  abdico7is,  p.  pr.  of  ab- 
dicare.2     Abdicating  ;  renouncing  ;  —  followed  by  of. 

Blonks  abdicant  of  their  orders.  Whitlock. 

Ab'dl-cant,  n.     One  who  abdicates.  Smart. 

Ab'dl-cate  (ab'dl-kat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Abdi- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Abdicating.]  |_L,  nbdicaius,  p.  p. 
of  abdicare  ;  ab  +  dicare  to  proclaim,  akin  to  dicere  to 
say.  See  Diction.]  1.  To  surrender  or  relinquish,  as 
sovereign  power  ;  to  withdraw  definitely  from  filling  or 
exercising,  as  a  high  oflBce,  station,  dignity  j  as,  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne,  the  crown,  the  papacy. 

^^  The  word  abdicate  was  lield  to  mean,  in  the  case 
01  James  II.,  to  abandon  without  a  formal  surrender. 

The  cross-bearerti  abdicated  their  service.       Gibbon. 

2.  To  renounce;  to  relinquish  ;  — said  of  authority,  a 
trust,  duty,  right,  etc. 

He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  hia  own  governor.      Lmke. 
The  understanding  a]idicatcs  its  functions.     Froude. 

3.  To  reject ;  to  cast  off.     {Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  {Civil  Laic)  To  disclaim  and  expel  from  the  family, 
as  a  father  his  child;  to  diso^\•n  ;  to  disinlierit. 

Syn.  —  To  ^ve  up  ;  quit ;  vacate  ;  relinquish :  fors.ake ; 
abnndon  :  resign :  renounce  ;  desert.  —  To  Abdicate,  Re- 
sign. Abdirafc  commonly  expresses  the  act  of  a  monarch 
in  vohnitanly  and  formally  yielding  up  sovereign  author- 
ity ;  as,  to  abdicate  the  crown,  to  abdicate  one's  throne, 
to  abilicate  the  govermnent.  Resign  is  applied  to  the  act 
of  any  person,  high  or  low.  wlio  gives  back  an  office  or 
trust  into  the  hands  of  him  who  conferred  it.  Thus,  a 
mmister  resigns,  a  militarj'  oflScer  resigns,  a  clerk  re- 
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Signs.  The  expression,  "Tlie  k'mf^  resfgned  hh  crottTi," 
HonietimHS  oceurH  in  our  later  literature,  implying  that 
he  held  it  from  Ins  people. —There  are  other  seuseu  of  rc- 
sigji  wJuch  an-  not  here  brought  into  view. 

Ab'dl-cate  (Sb^dT-kat),  V.  i.  To  relinquish  or  renounce 
a  throne,  or  other  high  office  or  dignity. 

Tli()uj:h  a  kiiif,*  mny  iilidicatc  for  hid  own  person,  he  cannnt 
abdicitic  lor  (Ul-  moimrchy.  Jiiirkc. 

Ab'dl-ca'tion  (Sb'dT-ka'HJian),  n.  [L.  nbdicatio:  cf. 
F.  abdication.']  The  act  of  al)dicating ;  the  renunciation 
of  a  high  office,  dignity,  or  trust,  by  its  liolder ;  com- 
monly the  voluntary  renunciation  of  sovereign  power ;  a«, 
abdication  of  tlie  tlirone,  government,  power,  authority. 

Ab'dl-ca-tive  (ai/di-ku-ttv),  a.  (L.  abdicatims.] 
CauHiiig,  or  implying,  abdication.     [7?.]  Bailey. 

Ab'dl-ca'tor  (SbMT-ka'ter),  n.    One  who  abdicates. 

Ab'dl-tive  (rib'di-tlv),  a.  [L.  abdttivtis,  fr.  abdrre  to 
hide.]     Having  the  quality  of  hiding.     [R.]  Bailc/. 

Ab'dl-tO-ry  (Sb'dt-tu-rj?),  n.  [LL.  abditorium.]  A 
place  for  liidiug  or  i>renerving  articles  of  value.     Cowell. 

Ab-do'men  (Slwlo'mSn  ;  'J77),7n  (L.  abdomen  (a  word 
of  uncertain  etymol.) :  cf.F.  abdomen.]  1.  {Anat.)  The 
belly,  or  that  part  of  the  l>ody  between  the  thorax  and 
the  pelvis.  Also,  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  whicli  is  lined 
by  the  i)eritoneum,  and  contains  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  other  viscera.  In  man,  often  restricted  to  the  part 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  commencement  of  the 
pelvis,  the  remainder  being  called  the  pelvic  cavity. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  posterior  seftion  of  the  body,  behind 
the  thorax,  in  insects,  crustaceans,  and  other  Arthropoda. 

Ab-doml-nal  (ab-dom'T-ual),  a.     [Cf.  F.  abdominal.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  abdomen;  ventral ;  as,  tliu 
abdominal  regions,  muscles,  cavity. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  abdominal  fins;  belonging  to  tho 
Abdominales  ;  as,  abdoaiiiial  fislies. 

Abdominal  ring  {Anat.y,  a  fancied  ringlike  opening  on 
ertcli  .'^ide  of  the  abdomen,  external  and  superior  to  tht; 
pubcs :  -- c2.\Xi;d  also  inguinal  ring. 

Ab-dom'l-nal,  n. ;  E.  pi.  Abdominals,  L.  pi.  Abdomin a- 
LEslSb-dGm'T-nSlez).  A  fish 
of  t!ie  group  Abdominales. 

Ab-doml-nales     (Sb-  T  ' 

dSm'T-nulez),  n.  7?Z.     [NL.,  L  .  .    ' 

masc.pl.]    (^ooi.)  A  group  V  ag - 

including  the  greater  part  W 

of    fresh-water    fislies,   ^}^^  Qr^^^i\\.^  Ahdominah.   Bronk 
many  marine  ones,  having     ivout  (Salveiinus  jontinaiu.) 
tho  ventral  fins   under  the    of  America, 
abdomen  behind  the  pectorals. 

II  Ab-dom'i-nall-a  (-nalt-a),  n.  pi.  [NX.,  neut.  ph] 
{ZoVA.)  A  group  of  cirripeds  having  abdominal  append- 
ages. 

Ab-dom'i-nos'CO-py  (Sb-dSm'T-nSsHiS-pJ-),  n.  [L. 
abdomen  -f-  Gr.  GKonelv  to  examine.]  {Med.)  Exami- 
nation of  the  abdomen  to  detect  abdominal  disease. 

Ab-dom'1-no-tho-rac'ic  (ab-d5ma-uo-th6-r5s'ik),  a. 
Relating  to  tlie  abdomen  and  tlie  thorax,  or  chest. 

Ab-dom'i-ncus  {3l>dom'i-uus),  «.  Having  a  protu- 
berant belly ;  pot-bellied. 

GorfiToniiis  sits,  abdoniinoua  and  wan. 

Like  a  tut  tquab  upon  a  Chinese  Ian.  Coujycr. 

Ab-duce'  {5b-dus'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Aeduced 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &:  vb.  ji.  Abducing.]  [L.  abducere  to  lead 
away ;  ab  -\-  ducere  to  lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf .  ActivcT.] 
To  draw  or  conduct  away ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  draw  to  a 
different  part.     \_Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

If  we  ahduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will  not 
dupUcato.  Sir  T,  liroivne. 

Ab-dU'cent  (Sb-du'sent),  a.  [L.  ahdncens,  p.  pr.  of 
abducei-e.]  {Physiol.)  Drawing  away  from  a  common 
center,  or  out  of  the  median  line ;  as,  the  abducent  mus- 
cles.    Opposed  to  adducent. 

Ab-duct'  (5b-dukt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abducted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abducting.]  [L.  abductus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
ducere. See  Abduce.]  1.  To  take  away  surreptitiously 
by  force  ;  to  carry  away  (a  human  being)  wrongfully,  ind 
usually  by  violence  ;  to  kidnap. 

2.  To  draw  away,  as  a  limb  or  other  part,  from  its  or- 
dinary position. 

Ab-duc'tlon  (Sb-dtik'shiin),  n.  [L.  ahductio:  cf.  F. 
abduction.]  1.  The  act  of  abducing  or  abducting;  a 
drawing  apart ;  a  carrying  away.  Bogct. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  movement  which  separates  a  limb 
or  other  part  from  the  axis,  or  middle  line,  of  the  body. 

3.  {Law)  The  WTongful,and  usually  the  forcible,  car- 
rying off  of  a  human  being  ;  as,  the  abduction  of  a  child, 
the  abduction  of  an  heiress. 

4.  (Logic)  A  syllogism  or  form  of  argument  in  which 
the  major  is  evident,  but  the  minor  is  only  probable. 

Ab-dac'tor(ab-dak'ter),7?.  [NL.]  1.  Onewhoalxlucts. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  serves  to  draw  a  part  out, 
or  from  the  median  line  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  abductor 
oculi,  which  draws  the  eye  outward. 

A-beam'  (.a-bem'),  odv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  beam.']  (Xaut.) 
On  the  beam,  that  is,  on  a  line  which  forms  a  right  angle 
with  the  ship's  keel ;  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  ship's 
side. 

A-bear'  (a-bSr'),  v.  t.  [AS.  aberan  :  pref.  a-  -[-  beran 
to  bear.]     1.     To  bear  ;  to  behave.     [Obs.] 

So  did  the  faery  kniirht  himself  abear,        Spen-'^er. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure.     [Prov.]  Dickens. 

A-bear'ance  (-ans).  n.  Behavior.   lObs.]     Blackstone. 

A-bear'lng,  n.     Beha\-ior.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

A'be-ce-da'ri-an  (a'be-se-da'rT-/7n),  n.  [L.  abeceda- 
rius.    A  word  from  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.] 

1.  One  who  is  learning  the  alphabet ;  hence,  a  tjTO. 

2.  One  engaged  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  IVood. 
A^be-ce-da'li-an,  J  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
A'be-ce'da-ry  (a'be-se'da-ry).  f    formed  by,  the  letters 

of  the  alphabet ;  alphabetic  ;  hence,  rudimentary. 

Abecedarian  pBalras,  hymns,  etc..  compositions  in  which 
flikethe  IPtth  psalm  in  Hebrewidi.'^tinct  portions  or  verses 
commence  with  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet.  .  I/ook. 
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A'be-ce'da-ry  (a'bt-se'di-rj),  n.  A  primer ;  the  first 
principle  or  nidiment  of  anything.     [^.J  Fuller. 

A-bed'  (a-Md'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  in,»ou  -f  bed.]  1.  lu 
bed,  or  on  the  bed. 

Not  t(fbc  n}>ed  after  midnight.  Shak; 

2.  To  childbed  (in  tho  phrase  '•'•brought  abed^^^  that 
is,  delivered  of  a  child).  Shak. 

A-beg'ge(a->ji?K'ge).    Same  as  Act.    [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

A-bele'  ta-b«l'),  n-  [i».  abed  {abetl-boom),  OF.  abel^ 
aub't,  (r.  a  dim.  of  L.  albus  wliite.]  Tho  whit«  poplar 
{Populus  alba), 

.Six  fltt7r*i' the  churchyard  grow.  STrs.  limuming. 

A-bel'ian  (S-hSl'yan),  l  n.    (/iVc/.  JIi.it.)  One 

A'bcl-ite  (a'bei-it),  }      of  a  i^cct  in  Africa 

Abel  O'nlan  (ii'b6I-o'nT-an), )  (4th  century),  men- 
tioned l.y  St.  Augustine,  who  states  that  they  married, 
but  lived  in  continence,  alter  the  manner,  aa  they  pre- 
tended, of  Abel. 

AOKl-mosk'  (aligl-mCsk'),  n.  [NL.  ahrhnosr.hus,  fr, 
Ar.  abu-l-misk  father  of  musk,  i.  e.,  producing  musk. 
See  Musk.]  {But.)  An  evergreen  shrub  {Jlibi^cus  — 
formerly  Abehnoschus  —  moschatus),  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Northern  Africa,  whose  musky  Eceda 
are  used  in  perfumery  and  to  flavor  coffee  ;  —  Bometimea 
called  vi-usk  mallow. 

Ab'er-de-Vine'  (Sb'er-de-vln' or  a-ber'de-vln),  n, 
(Zo'rjl.)  The  European  siskin  {Cardnelis  spinu.'^)^  a 
small  green  and  yellow  finch,  related  to  the  goldfinch. 

Ab-en' (Sb-er'),  r.  z.  [L..  aberrare.  See  Aberrate.] 
To  wander  ;  to  stray.     \_Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-er'rance  (-er'rans),        )  n.     State    of  being  aber- 

Ab-€r'ran-cy  (Mjr'ron-sj?),  (  rant;  a  wandering  from, 
the  right  way  ;  deviation  from  truth,  rectitude,  etc. 

Aberrancy  of  curvature  (6'com.),  the  deviation  of  a 
curve  from  a  circular  form. 

Ab-€r'rant{itl^er'rant),  a.  [L.  aberrans,'^antis,p.pT. 
oi  aberrare.  SeeAEEim.]  1.  Wandering;  straying  from 
the  right  way. 

2.  (Biol.)  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  or  natural  t>-pe  ; 
exceptional;  abnormal. 

The  more  aberrant  any  form  is,  the  greater  muet  have  hc<^n 
the  niunber  of  conacctiug  forma  which,  on  my  theory,  have 
btcn  exterminated.  Daru-in.. 

Ab'er-rate  (5b'er-rat),  v.  i.  [L.  aberrntu.s,  p.  p.  of 
aberrare;  ab  -\-  errare  to  wander.  See  Err.]  To  go- 
astray  ;  to  diverge.     \_R.] 

Their  own  defective  and  aberrating  vision.    Dc  Quincrt/. 

Ab'er-ra'tion  (Hb^r-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  abeiTatio  :  cf.  F, 
aberration.  See  Aberrate.]  1.  The  act  of  wandering ; 
deiriation,  especially  from  truth  or  moral  rectitude,  from 
the  natural  state,  or  from  a  type.  "  The  aberrations  of 
youth."    Hall.     *'  Aberrations  from  theory."     Burke. 

2.  A  partial  alienation  of  reason.  "  Occasional  aber- 
rations of  intellect.'*  Lingard. 

Wliinis,  which  at  first  are  the  aberrations  of  a  Ein;:Ie  brain, 
pas3  with  heut  into  the  epidemic  form.  /  Tuijlor. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  small  periodical  change  of  position  in. 
the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  tlie  motion  of  liglit  and  the  motion  of  the  ob- 
server ;  called  annual  aberration.,  when  the  observer's 
motion  is  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  daily  or  di- 
tirnal  aberration,  when  of  the  earth  on  its  a:ris  ;  amount- 
ing when  greatest,  in  the  former  case,  to  20.4",  and  in 
tlie  latter,  to  0.3".  Planetary  aberration  is  that  due  to 
the  motion  of  light  and  the  motion  of  the  planet  relative 
to  the  earth. 

4.  {Opt.)  The  convergence  to  different  foci,  by  a  lens 
or  mirror,  of  rays  of  light  emanating  from  one  and  the 
same  point,  or  tlie  deviation  of  such  rays  from  a  single 
focus ;  called  spherical  aberration,  when  due  to  the 
spherical  form  of  the  lens  or  mirror,  such  form  giving 
different  foci  for  central  and  marginal  rays ;  and  c//ro- 
matic  aberration,  when  due  to  the  different  refrangi- 
bilities  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum,  those  of 
each  color  having  a  distinct  focus. 

5.  {Physiol.)  The  passage  of  blood  or  other  fluid  into- 
parts  not  appropriate  for  it. 

6.  {Laiv)  The  producing  of  an  unintended  effect  by 
the  glancing  of  an  instrument,  as  wlieu  a  shot  intended, 
for  A  glances  and  strikes  B. 

Syn.  —  Insanity  ;  lunacy  ;  madness  ;  derangement ; 
.alienation  ;  mania  ;  dementia  ;  hallucination  ;  illusion  ; 
delusion.    See  Insanity. 

Ab^'er-ra'tion-al  {-al),  a.   Characterized  by  aberration 

Ab'e-run'cate  (ab'e-rflij'kiit),  v.  t.  [L.  abei-uncare, 
for  averruncarc.  See  Averrun'Cate.]  To  weed  out. 
lObs.]  ^  Bailey. 

Ab'e-nin'ca-tor  (-kS-ter).  n.     A  weeding  machine. 

A-bet'  (a-bSf),  r.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aeetted  :  p.  pr.& 
vb.  n.  Aeetting.]  [OF.  obeter;  a  (L.  ad)  -r  brter  to  bait, 
(as  a  bear),  fr.  Icel.  beifa  to  set  dogs  on,  to  feed,  origi-. 
nally,  to  cause  to  bite,  fr.  Icel.  blta  to  bite,  hence  to  bait, 
to  incite.  See  Bait,  Bet.]  1.  To  instigate  or  encourage  ■ 
by  aid  or  countenance  ;  —  used  in  a  bad  sense  of  persona . 
and  acts;  as,  to  aif^  an  ill-doer;  too6e/one  in  his  wicked 
courses  ;  to  abet  vice  ;  to  abet  an  insurrection.  **  The- 
whole  tribe  abets  the  villainy."  South. 

Would  not  the  fool  tihet  the  stealth. 
Who  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth  ?  Gay. 

2.  To  support,  uphold,  or  aid  ;  to  maintain  ;  —  in  a 
good  sense.     [06.?.] 

Our  duty  is  ursed,  and  our  confidence  abetted.   Jer.  Taylor., 

3-  {Laiv^  To  contribute,  as  an  assistant  or  instigator, 
to  the  commission  of  an  offense. 

Syn.  —  To  incite  ;  instigate  ;  set  on  ;  ^%^  on  ;  foment ; 
advocate;  countenance;  encourage;  second;  uphold; 
aid  ;  assist ;  support ;  sustain  ;  bacK  ;  connive  at. 

A-bet'  (a-b5t'),  n.  [OF.  abet,  fr.  a6e/er.  ]  Act  of  abet^ 
ting ;  aid.     {^Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-bet'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  abetting;  as,  an, 
abetment  of  treason,  crime,  etc. 

A-bet'tal  (-tal),  n.     Abetment.     [P.] 
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A-Tiet'ter  1  (i-bet'ter),  n.    One  who  abets ;  an  Instlga- 

A-bet'tor  (      tor  of  an  otf  ense  or  an  otf  ender. 

Uy  Tbe  form  abettor  is  the  legal  term  and  also  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Syn.  —  Abettoh,  Accessort,  Accobh-lice.  These  nyrds 
denote  dillerent  degrees  of  complicity  in  some  deed  or 
crime  An  abellor  is  one  who  incites  or  encourages  to  the 
act,  without  sharing  in  its  performance.  An  nrressory  sup- 
poses a  principal  offender.  One  who  is  neither  the  chief 
actor  in  an  offense,  nor  present  at  its  performance,  but 
accedes  to  or  becomes  involved  in  its  guilt,  either  uy 
some  previous  or  subsequent  act,  as  of.  mstigatuig,  en- 
couraging, aiding,  or  conceahng,  etc.,  is  an  arcfssnry. 
An  aTcomiihce  is  one  who  participates  in  the  conmussion 
of  an  offense,  whether  as  principal  or  accessory,  llius, 
in  treason,  there  are  no  abellors  or  accessories,  but  aU  are 
held  to  be  prmcipals  or  accomplices. 

Ab'e-vac'U-a'tlon  (ib-e-vSlt'd-a'shiln),  n.  [Pref.  ab- 
-f  eracuali07i.-\  (Me,t.)  A  partial  evacuation.  Maj/ne. 
A-bey'ance  (a-ba'.ms),  n.  [OF.  abeance  expectation, 
longine  ;  a  ( L.  a,l)+  baer,  beer,  to  gape,  to  look  with  open 
mouth!  to  expect,  F.  balier,  LL.  bndare  to  gape.]  1. 
(Law)   Expectancy  ■,  condition  of  being  undetermmed. 

|I^=  Wlien  there  is  no  person  in  existence  in  whom  an 
inhfritance  (or  a  dignity)  can  vest,  it  is  said  to  be  m  «J>-!;- 
ance.  that  is,  in  expectation ;  the  law  considering  it  as 
always  potentially  existing,  and  ready  to  vest  whenever 
a  proper  owner  appears.  aiachslone. 

2.  Suspension  ;  temporary  suppression. 
Kiepine  the  sympathies  of  love  and  admiration  in  a  dormant 
Blutc ,  or  state  o(  nbeuance.  De  (Jtuncaj. 

A-bey'an-cy  (-«n-sj), n.  Abeyance.  [JJ.]  Haulhome. 

A-bey'ant  (-nnt),  a.     Being  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 

N  Ab'hal  (Sb'hal),  n.  The  berries  of  a  species  of  cy- 
press in  the  East  Indies. 

Ab-hom'l-na-ble  (Sb-li5m1-ni-b'l),  a.  Abominable. 
[A  false  orthography  anciently  used  ;  h  was  foisted  into 
various  words  ;  hence  abholish,  for  abolish,  etc.] 

Tins  is  alilwmmable.  which  he  [Don  An..a<lf.)  wmild  call 
abomxuablc.  H'ok.  Lotfs  L<,bor  .<  Loil.  v.  1. 

Ab-hom'1-nal  (ab-hSmt-nal),  a.  [L.  ab  away  from  + 
homo,  hominis,  man.]    Inhuman.    [Ofts.]  Fuller. 

Ab-hor'  lib-hSr'),  v.  t.  \imp.  A  p.  p.  Abhorred 
(-h8rd');  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n.  Abhoering.]  [L.  abhorrere; 
ab  +  horrere  to  bristle,  shiver,  shudder  :  cf.  F.  abhorrer. 
See  HoEElD.]  1.  To  shrink  back  with  sliuddeniig  from  ; 
to  regard  with  horror  or  detestation  ;  to  feel  excessive 
repugnance  toward  ;  to  detest  to  extremity  ;  to  loathe. 
Abhor  that  which  is  evil  ;  cleave  to  that  which  '"^""'■^jj  g 

2.  To  fill  with  horror  or  disgust.     [06s.] 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word.  Shak. 

3.  (Canmi  Law)  To  protest  against ;  to  reject  sol- 
emnly.    lObs.} 

1  utterlv  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  "you  for  my  jud^'e.  Shnk. 

gyn.— To  hate ;  detest ;  loathe ;  abominate.  See  Hate. 
Ab-bor',  t'.  i-    To  shrink  back  vinth  horror,  disgust,  or 
dislike  ;  to  be  contrary  or  averse  ;  —  with /rem.    [04s.] 
**  To  abhor  from  those  vices."  t  dall. 

Which  i.s  utturly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law.      Milton. 
Ab-bor'rence  1 5b-h5r'rens),  n.    Extreme  hatred  or  de- 
testation ;  the  feeling  of  utter  dislike.  ,^,    ,  -     , 
Ab-hor'ren-cy(-rcn-sy),7i.  Abhorrence.  [Obs.]  Locke. 
Ab-hor'rent  (iSl^hSr'rent),  a.     [L.  abhorrens,  -renlis, 
p.  pr.  of  abhoi-rere.}    1.  Abhorring;  detesting;  having  or 
showing  abhorrence  ;  loathing  ;  hence,  strongly  opposed 
to  ;  as,  abhorrent  thoughts. 
The  persons  most  a'^/i(jrre»(  from  blood  and  treason,     llurke. 
The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 
I  spurn  abhorrent.  (Hover. 

2.  Contrary  or  repugnant ;  discordant ;  inconsistent ; 

followed  by  to.  "  Injudicious  profanation,  &o  abhorrent 

to  our  stricter  principles."  Gibbon. 

3.  Detectable.  "  Pride,  otAorre?!^  as  it  is."  1.  Taylor. 
Ab-hor'rent-ly,  adv.  With  abhorrence. 
Ab-hor'rer  (Sb-hor'rer),  n.  One  who  abhors.  Hume. 
Ab-hor'ri-ble  I5l>-h5r'ri-b'l),  a.  Detestable.  [A'.] 
Ab-hor'ring  ISI>-li8r'rIng),  n.  1.  Detestation.  Milton. 
2.  Object  c-f.ibhorrence.  /.m.  Ixvi.  ■J4. 
II  A^lb  (a'blb),  n.   [Heb.  alAh,  lit.  an  ear  of  corn.   The 

month  was  bo  called  from  barley  behig  at  that  time  in  ear.] 
The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecelesia-ftical  year,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  our  April.  After  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity this  month  was  called  Xisan.  Kilto. 

A-bU'ance  (i-bld'an»),  n.  The  st.ate  of  abiding  ; 
abode;  continuance;  compliance  (iiiV/i). 

The  Christialu  had  no  longer  atiiJance  m  the  holy  hill  9^  ral- 

'*  ""''■  A  judicious  a',i'lance  liy  rules.  lleliit. 

A-bile'  (4-bTd').  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abode  (li-bod'), 
f ornicrly  Abid ( A-bId'); P- pr. & ib. n.  Abidi.no ( a-bid'Ing ).] 
[AS.  ablilan  ;  pref.  &■  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-,  orig.  incaiinig 
out)  4-  hxdan  to  bide.  See  Bide.]  1.  To  wait ;  to  pause  ; 
to  delay.     [Ods.]  ,  ,  ,     ,  V.lumcer 

2.  To  stay ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  have  one  s 
abode  ;  to  dwell ;  to  sojourn  ;  —  witli  with  iK^foro  a  pcr- 
aon,  and  commonly  with  at  or  in  before  a  pla»:e. 

I^t  the  damftfl  itbiile  with  us  u  few  days.    fien.  xxiv.  &'.. 

3.  To  remain  stable  or  fixed  in  some  state  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  continue  ;  to  remain. 

Let  every  mon  nbidr  in  the  t>nme  callini;.     1  Cor.  vii.  20. 
Followed  by  bi/ :  To  ablil»  by.  (a)  To  stand  to ;  to  ad- 
here to ;  to  maintain. 

The  poor  (cUow  wa»  obstinate  enough  to  abide  h\j  what  he  nairl 
.tlhKl  /-kWi,,,;. 

tl.)  To  acipilejcc  in ;  to  conform  to ;  o»,  to  abide  bv  a 
flociHioii  or  an  award. 

1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  be  prepared  for ;  to 


2.  To  endure  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  submit  to. 
[Thou]  Shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it.      Tenniisan. 

3.  To  bear  patiently ;   to  tolerate ;   to  put  up  with. 
She  could  not  aljvte  Master  Shallow.  Sliak. 

4.  [Confused  with  aby  to  pay  for.  See  Abv.]  To  stand 
the  consequences  of  ;  to  answer  for  ;  to  suffer  for. 

Dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.  Milton. 

A-bld'er  (4-bid'er),  n.     1.    One  who  abides,  or  contin- 
ues. [Oils.]  "Speedy  goers  and  strong  aWrf«rj."   Sidney. 
2.  One  who  dwells ;  a  resident.  Speed. 

A-bld'lng,  a.     Continuing ;  lasting. 
A-bWlng-ly,  adv.     Permanently.  Carlyle. 

II  ATjl-es  (a'bl-ez),  J!.  [L.,  fir  tree.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of 
coniferous  trees,  properly  called  Fir,  as  the  balsam  fir 
and  the  silver  fir.  The  spruces  are  sometimes  also  re- 
ferred to  this  genus. 

Ab'i-6-tene  (Sb1-e-ten),  n.  [[L.  abies,  abielis,  a  fir 
tree.]  A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  resin  or  balsam  of 
the  nut  pine  {Pinns  sabiniana)  of  California. 

Ab'1-et'lc  (Sb'I-etlk),  a.     Of  or  pertainmg  to  the  fir 

tree  or  its  products ;  as,  abietic  acid,  called  also  sylvic 

acid.  Walts. 

Ab'1-e-tln    HSb^-*-* in), m.   [See AamTEXE.]  (Chem.) 

Ab'1-e-tlne  (      A  resinous    substance    obtained   from 

Strasburg  turpentine  or  Canada  balsam.     It  is  without 

taste  or  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 

(especially  at  the  boiling  point),  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and 

in  ether.  .  1' ""•'■ 

Ab'l-8-tln1c  (SbT-e-ttntk),  a.     Of  or  pertaimug  to 

abietin  ;  as,  abietinic  acid. 

Ab'1-e-tlte  (Sb^-e-tit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  re- 
sembling mamiite,  found  in  the  needles  of  the  common 
silver  fir  of  Europe  (Abies  pectinata).  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ab'1-gall  (ab'I-gSl),  n.  [The  proper  name  used  as  an 
appellative.]    A  lady's  waiting-maid.  Pepys. 

Her  nbisoi' reported  that  Mrs.  Guthcridge  had  a  Bet  of  nisht 
cuits  for  sleepin;^  in.  Lium. 

A-bil'1-ment  (a-blll-mmt),  n.  Habiliment.  [Ois.] 
A-bll'1-ty  (tj  ),  71. ;  pi.  Abilities  (-tiz).  [F.  habilete, 
earlier  sp.lUng  habiliti  (with  silent /i),  L-  habihlas  ap- 
titude, .ability,  fr.  habilisavt-  See  Able.]  The  quaUty 
or  state  of  being  able  ;  power  to  perforin,  whether  phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  conventional,  or  legal ;  capacity  ; 
skill  or  competence  in  doing ;  sufficiency  of  strength,  skill, 
resources,  etc. ;  —  in  the  plural,  faculty,  talent. 

Then  the  di'^ciples,  every  man  according  to  his  abilitij,  deter- 
mined to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren.  ^ic^-  xl.  2*.). 
Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
study  '" 


11 
The  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
abilill,.  ilaraiilo;,. 

Syn.  — Capacity;  talent;  cleverness;  faculty  ;  capabil- 
ity ;  efficiency;  aptitude;  aptness;  address;  dexterity; 
skill.  —Ability,  Capacity.  These  words  come  into  com- 
parison when  applied  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers. 
Ability  has  reference  to  the  ncdir  e.\ercise  of  our  facul- 
ties. It  implies  not  only  native  vigor  of  mmd,  but  that 
ease  and  promptitude  of  execution  which  .arise  from 
mental  training.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  ixbililil  with 
which  a  book  is  »Titten,  an  argument  maintained,  a  ne- 
gotiation carried  on,  etc.  It  always  supposes  soniethmg 
to  be  done,  and  the  power  of  doing  it.  Vapacitij  has  rel- 
erence  to  the  receptive  iiowers.  In  its  higher  exercises  it 
supposes  great  quickness  of  apprehension  and  breadth  ot 
intellect,  with  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  acquiring  and 
retaining  knowledge.  Hence  it  carries  with  it  the  ide.a  ol 
resources  and  undeveloped  power.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
extraordiii.irv  ,„pnril,i  of  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon,  Blaise 
Pascal,  ami  i-Muiuud  Biirke.  "  lyimcity,"  says  H.  Tay- 
lor "  is  rernusite  to  .ievise,  and  abililll  to  execute,  a  great 
enterprise.*'  The  word  abilities,  in  the  plural  embraces 
both  these  quaUties,  and  denotes  high  mental  endow- 
ments. ..„      , .  f, 

A-blme'  or  A-byme'  (4-b5m'),  n.  [F.  abme.  See 
Abysm.]     An  abyss.     [Ots.]  r^      •      •       i 

Ab'l-o-gen'e-als  (51/I-S-jSii'c-sis),  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  + 
Pioihte+ysVeo-n,  origin,  birth.]  (Biol.)  The  supposed 
origination  of  living  organisms  from  lifeless  matter ;  such 
genesis  as  does  not  involve  the  action  of  living  parents  ; 
spontaneous  generation  ;  — called  also  aiiioffoii/,  and  op- 
posed to  biogenesis. 

I  .hall  call  the  .  .  .  doctrine  that  living  matter  may  be  pro- 
duced by  not  living  matter,  the  hypothesis  ol  atnn'jpic^j'. 


A-blfle',  I',  t. 
,iwait ;  t<j  watch  for  ;  as,  I  abitle  my  time. 
the  coming  of  my  lord." 

[Obi.,  with  a  personal  object.) 

Uoiids  and  atlbction"  atiide  me. 


I  will  abide 
7'ennyBOn. 


Ab'l-o-ge-net'lc(-it-nSt'rk),<i.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  alii. . genesis.  —Ab'l-o-ge-net1o-al-ly  (-nl-iy),  <"{'■■ 

Ablog'e-nlBt  (Sb'I-»i'*-iiIst),  n.  (Biol.)  One  who 
b.'liex.s  tli.it  life  can  be  produced  independently  of  ante- 
cedent  life  JIurtey. 

Ab'1-og'e-nons  (Sb'I-Bj'e-nus),  a.  (Biol.)  Produced 
by  spontaneous  generation. 

Ab'1-oe'e-ny  (-S-nJ),  n.    (Biol.)  Same  as  Abiooesesis. 

Ab'1-oaog'ic-al  (ith'T-i-lBjI-kol),  a.  [Gr.  o  priv.  + 
E.  bioliiyicnl.l     Pertaining   to   the   study   of   inanimate 

Ab-ir'rl-tant  (ifh-Ir'rT-tant),  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
that  diuiininhes  irritation.  ..  ,    ,   /.r  jn 

Ab-lr'ri-tate  (-tatj,  v.  t.  [Pref.  ab-  +  irnlate.]  (Med.) 
To  diiiiinisli  tbe  sensibility  of ;  to  debilitate. 

Ab-lr'rl-ta'Uon  (SMr'rT-tS'shun),  n.  (Med.)  A  patli- 
ological  condition  opposite  to  that  of  irritation ;  dobil- 
ity  ;  want  of  strength  ;  asthenia.  

Ab-li'rlta-Uve  (SIvIr'rT-to-tTv),  a.  (Med.)  Charac- 
terized by  abirritation  or  debility. 

A-blt' (A-bll').-''' sin^.nrcs.  of  ABmE,  lObs.^  (  baucer. 

Ab'lect  (Sb'jSkt),  a.  [L.  abjrctus,  p.  p.  ot  abjicere  to 
throw  away  ;  ab  +  jacrre  to  throw.  See  ,Ikt  a  shooting 
forth.]    1.  Cast  down;  low-lyiug.    [Ois.] 

From  the  wife  shore  their  floating  crircnsHCi 
And  broki'n  chariot  whei-l»  1  sn  thick  bestrown 
AliJKt  ond  lout  lay  tlufie,  cvcntii!  the  tlood.      Milton. 

2    Sunk  to  a  low  condition  ;  down  in  spirit  or  hope  ; 
(legrailed  ;    servile ;    groveling  ;    despicable  ;    .as,  abject 
pontnre,  fortune,  thoughts.   "  Base  and  abject  llattercrn. 
Addison.     "  \u  abject  Yiht."    Macaulaij. 

And  banlnh  hence  these  al,iecl,  lowly  drcann.      Sliak. 


ABLAUT 

Syn.  —  Mean  ;  groveling  ;  cringing  :  mean  -  spirited  ; 
slavish  ;  ignoble  ;  worthless  ;  vile ;  beggarly  ;  contempti- 
ble ;  degraded. 

Ab-Ject'  (ab-j6kt'), ''.  (.  [From  Abject,  a.]  To  cast  off 
or  down  ;  hence,  to  abase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  lower  ;  to  de- 
base.    [Obs.-\  Donne 

Ab'Ject  (Sb'jSkt),  n.  A  person  iu  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  condition  ;  a  castaway.     [Ots.] 

Shall  these  abj''cts,  these  victims,  these  outcaets,  know  any 
thing  of  pleasure  ?  J.  laylur. 

Ab-lect'ed-ness  (Sb-jSkfSd-nSs),  n.    A  very  abject  or 

low  condition  ;  aljjectness.     [7?]  Biryle. 

Ab-Jec'tlon  (Sb-jek'slmn),  li.     [F.  abjection,  L.  abjec- 

tio.'\     1.  The  act  of  bringing  down  or  humbling.     "  The 

abjection  of  the  king  and  his  realm."  Joye. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rejected  or  cast  out.    [i?.] 

An  abjection  from  the  beatific  regions  where  God.  and  his 
anscb  and  saints,  dwell  forever.  J",  lai/lor. 

3.  A  low  or  downcast  state  ;  meanness  of  spirit ;  abase- 
ment ;  degradation. 

That  this  bhnuld  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  of  mind,  or  ser- 
vililv,  is  it  credible  ?  Hooker. 

Ab'1ect-ly  (Sb'j5kt-lj),  adr.    Meanly  ;  servUely. 
Ab'Ject-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  abject ;  abase- 
ment ;  nieannec.s ;  servility.  ,  ^'^■ 
Ab-Jndge'  (Sl^juj'),  v.  t.     [Pref.  o6-  +  judye,  V.     Cf. 
AbjuI'ICAte.]     To  take  away  by  judicial  decision.     yi{.\ 

Ab-JU'ai-cate  (Sb-ji'dl-kat),  v.  t.      [L.   abjudicatus, 

p  p.  of  abjudicarr  ;  ab  +judicare..    See  Judge,  and  cf. 

Abjitdge.]    To  reject  by  judicial  sentence;  also, to  ab- 

judge.     [Obs.]  „  .    ..  ^f- 

Ab-lu'dl-ca'tlon  (Sb-ju'dl-ka'shun),  n.    Kejection  by 

judicial  sentence,     [ii'.]  Knowles 

Ab'jn-gate  (Sb'ja-gat),  v.  l.    [L.  abjugalm,  p.  p.  of 

abjunare.-\     To  unyoke.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ab-llino'tlve  (5b-jSnk'tTv),  a.     [L.  abjunclul,  p.  p.  of 

aJ;i;;ir7ere;a6-|-j«"!7«eto  join.]   Exceptional,    [i!.] 

It  is  thl.  power  which  leads  on  from  the  accidental  and  ab- 
jimetiiv  to  the  universal.  /■  Jaylor. 

Abiu-ra'tlon(i!b'ju-ra'shun),Jt.  {Ij.  abjuratio  :  cf.  F. 
abjuration.]  1.  The  act  of  abjuring  or  forswearmg  ;  a 
renunciation  upon  oath  ;  as,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  a 
sworn  banishment,  an  oath  taken  to  leave  the  country 
and  never  to  return.  . 

2.  -A.  solemn  recantation  or  renunciation  ;  as,  an  abju- 
ration  of  heresy. 

Oath  of  ahinration,  an  oath  asserting  the  right  of  the 
present  royal  family  to  the  cromi  of  England,  and  ex- 
pressly abjuring  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pretender.  Bramte  i  c. 
Ab-ju'ra-to-ry  (ab-jii'ra-to-ry),  a.  Containing  abju- 
ration. .  , ... 

Ab-Jnre'  (Sb-jur'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Abjured  (-jurd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ABjimiNO  (-jur'ing).]  [L.  abjurare  to  deny 
upon  oath  ;  ab  +jurarc  to  swear,  iT.jus,jtms,  right,law : 
cf  F.  abjurer.  See  Jukv.]  1.  To  renounce  upon  oath  ; 
to  forswear ;  to  disavow ;  as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to  a 
prince.     To  abjure  the  realm,  is  to  swear  to  abandon  it 

forever.  ,       ,        .^     ^  * 

2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solemnity ;  to  recant , 
to  abandon  forever  ;  to  reject ;  to  repudiate  ;  as,  to  at}- 
jure  errors.     "  Magic  I  here  abjure."  StiaH. 

Syn .  —  See  RE^-0II^•CE. 

Ab-Jure',  v.  i.    To  renounce  on  oath.         Bp.  Burnet. 

Ab-jvire'ment  (-nient), «.    Renunciation,    [i?.] 

Ab-lur'er  (.tb-jiir'er),  11.     One  who  abjures. 

Ab-lac'tate  (Sb-15k'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  ablactatus,  p.  P.  of 
ablactare  :  ab  -f  lactare  to  suckle,  fr.  lac  milk.]  To 
wean.     [JJ.]  ,    „,       ^"'^'J- 

Ab'lac-ta'Uon  (SbaXk-ta'shiin),  n.  1.  The  weamng 
of  a  child  from  tbe  breast,  or  c£  young  beasts  from 
their  dam  Blount. 

2.  (llort.)  The  process  of  grafting  now  called  in- 
archinq,  ot  qrafting  by  approach.  „       ,,  , 

Ab-la'que-ate  (Sb-la'kwS-at),  r.  t.  [L.  ablaqueatus, 
p.  p.  of  ablaqurare;  fr.  ab  -|-  laqueus  a  noose.]  To  lay 
bare,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree.    [065.]  Bailey. 

Ab-la'QUe-a'tlon  (iSb-la'kwf-ii'El.un),  n.  [L.  ablaque- 
alio.l  The  act  or  process  of  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees 
toexposetliemto  the  air  .and  water.     [06s.]        Evelyn. 

Ab'las-tcm'lc  (Sbql-vtSmlk),  a.  (Gr.  a  priv.  -{-  ^Aa- 
<rr»ua  growth.]     (Biol.)    Non-germiiwl. 

Ab-la'Uon  (iSb-la'shun),  11.  [L.  ablatio,  fr.  nblafus  p.  p. 
of  avferre  to  carry  away  ;  ab  -{-  talus,  p.  p.  of  ferre  to 
carry  :  cf.  F.  ablation.  See  Tolerate.]  1.  A  cTrrying 
or  taking  away  ;  removal.  •/"■•  Taylor. 

2.  (Med.)     Kxtirpation.  -^"""''f""- 

3    (Geol.)    Wearing  away  ;  superficial  waste,  lyndall. 

Ab'la-U'UouS  (Sb'ia-tlsh'iSs),  a.  Puninishing ;  as,  an 
ablalitious  force.  Sir  J.  lierschel. 

AbTa-Uve  (iibni-tTv),  a.  [F.  aUalif,  al.latne,  L. 
abhttiius  fr.  ablalus.  See  Ablation.]  1.  Taking  away 
or  removing.     [06s.] 

Where  the  heart  is  fnreslolled  with  misopinion,  ahlalire  di- 
rections ore  found  needful  to  unteach  error,  ere  we  can  learn 
truth.  ">'■  ' 

2  (Gram  )  Applied  to  one  of  the  cases  of  the  noun 
ill  L.atin  and  some  other  languages,  —  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  case  being  removal,  separation,  or  taking 
ttwal/. 

Ablative,  II.    (Gram.)    The  ablative  case. 

Ablative  absolute,  a  construction  in  Latin,  in  which  a 
noun  in  the  ablative  case  has  a  participle  (either  ex- 
pro.wed  or  implied),  agreeing  with  it  ni  gender,  number, 
and  .as.'.  iM.tl  wor.is  lormiiig  a  clause  by  themselves  and 
being  u,  conn...  led,  gr:,uun.,ti.allv.iMtb  the  re.sl.of  the 
Boiiteu,-,.  ;  a».  /or.,./ ;«.>nron"«'<,  Pythagoras  vciiit,  I.e., 
Tarquinuin  r.-igning,  Pythagoras  eiuiie. 

II  Ablaut  (.\baout),  n.  [Ger.,  off-sound  ;  o6  oft  4-  laul 
sound!  (Philol.)  The  substitution  of  one  root  vowil 
tor  another,  llius  indicating  a  correspoiiding  modification 
of  use  or  meaning  ;  vowel  iicrmutation  ;  iw,  get,  gat^ijol  ; 


sing,  song  ;  man,  men. 


Earle. 


Sic, 


senate,  care,   to,   iirm,   aak,  fl»ol.  »U,     Cve,  fivent,  find,   «rn,  recent;     See,  tdea,  Ul; 


uld,   Obey,   Orb,   Sdd; 


ABLAZE 


ABORTION 


A-blaze'  (A-blazO.^''^'- &  a.  [Pref.rt--j-t/flrrO  1- On 

fire  ;  in  a  bhvze  ;  Rleaminf^.  Milman. 

All  (V'iazc  Willi  crimnon  and  pnld,         Lnng/cWnii. 

2.  Ill  a  state  of  glowing  excitement  or  ardent  desire. 

The  youni;  CuinbnUge  dL-mocrats  were  all  a}tUtze  to  uhhihI 
TornjoM.  Vnvl'ile. 

A'ble  (li'iri),  a.  iComp.  Abler  (aMjler)  ;  supfif. 
AiiLEST  (a'bl6dt).l  [OF.  able,  F.  h(ibil€,  L.  /lahilis  tbat 
may  be  easily  held  or  managed,  apt,  skillful,  fr.  hubere  tu 
have,  hold.  C£.  Habile  and  see  Habit.]  1.  Fit ; 
adapted;  suitable.     [.Obs.l^ 

A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able.        C/iatirer. 

2.  Having  aufflcient  power,  atrength,  forre,  skill, 
means,  or  resources  of  any  kind  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject ;  possessed  of  qnalitieationa  rendering  competent  for 
some  end  ;  competent ;  qualified  ;  capable  ;  Jis,  an  able 
workman,  soldier,  seaman  ;  a  man  able  to  work  ;  a  mind 
able  to  reason  ;  a  person  able  to  be  generous;  able  to 
endure  pain  ;  able  to  play  on  a  piano. 

3.  Specially :  Having  intellectual  qualifications,  or 
strong  mental  powers ;  showing  ability  or  skill ;  tal- 
ented ;  clever  ;  powerful ;  as,  the  ablest  man  in  the  sen- 
ate; an  a6/e  speech. 

No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  ^fac(lltlay. 

4.  (Law)  Legally  qualified ;  possessed  of  leg;il  com- 
petence ;  as,  able  to  inherit  or  devise  property. 

Able  for,  is  a  Scotticism.  "  Hardly  able  for  such  a 
inarch."  Robertson. 

Syn.  —  Competent ;  qualified;  fitted;  efficient;  effect- 
ive; capable;  skiUlul ;  clever;  vigorous;  powerful. 

AHlle,  V.  t.  [See  Able,  a.]  [_Obs.'\  1.  To  make  able  ; 
to  enable  ;  to  strengthen.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  vouch  for.     "  I  'U  able  them."  iShak. 

-a-ble  (-A-b'l).  [F.  -able,  L.  ■abili.s.']  An  adjective 
suffix  now  usually  in  a  passive  sense  ;  able  to  be  ;  fit  to 
be  ;  expressing  capacity  or  worthiness  in  a  passive  sense  ; 
as,  movfiWe,  able  to  be  moved  ;  amendo6?f,  able  to  be 
amended  ;  hlAmatile,  fit  to  be  blamed  ;  salable. 

The  form  -fble  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

(J3^  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  we  are  not  to  use  -able 
instead  of  -ible.  "  Yet  a  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  to 
when  we  are  to  use  it.  To  all  verbs,  then,  from  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  all  based  on  the  uncorrupted  infinitival  stems 
of  Latni  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substan- 
tives, wheucesoever  sprmig,  we  annex  -able  only." 

FUzed.  Hall. 

A'ble-bod'le<X{a'b'l-b5d'Td),a.  Having asound,  strong 
body;  physically  competent;  robust.  '■'•Able-bodied  \ar 
graiit."  F/-o?i(/fc-.— A'ble-bodled-ness,  n. 

Ab'le-gate  (Sble-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  ablegatus,  p.  p.  of 
ali/i:i/are;  ab  -\-  legare  to  send  with  a  commission.  See 
Legate. ]    To  send  abroad.    [ Obs. ]  £a iley. 

Ab'le-gate  (-gilt),  n.  (R.  C.  Ck. )  A  representative  of 
the  pope  charged  with  important  commissions  in  foreign 
countries,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  brmg  to  a  newly 
named  cardinal  his  insignia  of  office. 

Ab'le-ga'UoiHitb'le-ga'shiin),n.  [L.  ablegatio^  The 
act  of  sending  abrttad.     \<Jbs.'\  Jcr.  Taylor. 

A'ble-mind'ed(a'b'l-iuind'Sd),  (T.  Having  much  intel- 
lectual power.  — Able-mind'ed-ness,  n. 

A'ble-ness  (a'b'l-nyrf),  ?z.  Ability  of  body  or  mind; 
force;  vigor,     [0/«.  ur  A'.] 

Abiop-sy  (il)'lSp-sJ),  n.  [Gr.  a^Aei//ia ;  a  priv.  -j- 
^Atn-eii' to  see.]     Blindness.     \_R.'\  Urqnhnrt. 

A'bler  (a'bler),  a.,  comp,  of  Able.  —  A'blesKa'blSst), 
rt.,  superl.  of  Able. 

Ablet  Ub'16t),    \  n.    [F.  ablet,  ablette,  a  dim.  fr.  LL. 

Ab'len  l,Sb'lSn),  S  abula,  for  albulii,  dim.  of  albit^ 
white.  Cf.  Abele.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  fresh-water  fish 
{Leiiciscus  albi(rnus) ;  the  bleak. 

Ab'll-gate  (ib'lT-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  ab  +  ligaliui,  p.  p. 
of  ligare  to  tie.]    To  tie  up  so  as  to  hinder  from.     [Oi.v.] 

Ab-Ug'U-rl'tfon  (5b-lig'u-rTsh'un),  il.  [L.  abtiguritio, 
fr.  ab/igurire  to  spend  in  luxurious  indulgence;  ah  + 
I  ipif  lire  to  be  lickerish,  dainty,  fr.  /itt^e/etolick.]  Prod- 
igal expense  for  food.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

A'blins  la'blTnz),  nr;^,   [See  Able.]   Perhaps.    {_Sco(.'\ 

A-blOOm'  {a-bloom'),  adv.  [Pref.  a--}-  blootn.'\  In  or 
into  bloom  ;  in  a  blooming  state.  Massoii, 

Ab-lude'  (ib-lud'),  v.  t.  [L.  abludere  ;  ab  +  ludere  to 
play.]    To  be  unlike  ;  to  differ.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

Ab'lU-ent  Cab'iu-ent),  a.  [L.  abhiens,  p.  pr.  of  ab- 
luere  to  wash  away;  ab  -\-  luere  {lavere,  lavare).  See 
Lave.]  Washing  away  ;  carrying  ofl  impurities;  deter- 
gent. — n.    (Med.)    A  detergent. 

A-blush'  (a-blQah'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  bhtsh.1 
Blushing ;  ruddy. 

Ab-lu^Uon  (Sb-lu'shiin),  n.  [L.  ablutio,  fr.  abluere : 
cf.  F.  ablution.  See  ABLLrEST.]  1.  The  act  of  wash- 
ing or  cleansing;  specifically,  the  washing  of  the  body, 
or  some  part  of  it,  as  a  religious  rite. 

2.  The  water  used  in  cleansing.  "  Cast  the  ablutions 
in  the  main."  Pope. 

3.  (-R.  C  Ch.)  A  small  quantity  of  wine  and  -.vater, 
wliich  is  used  to  wash  the  priest's  thumb  and  index  finger 
after  the  communion,  and  which  then,  as  perhaps  con- 
taining portions  of  the  consecrated  elements,  is  drunk 
by  the  priest. 

Ab-lu'tlon-a-ry  {-t-vy),  a.     Pertaining  to  ablution. 

Ab-lU'vl-on  (ah-lu'vt-ijn),  «.  [LL.  nbluvio.  See  Ab- 
luent.]    That  which  is  washed  off.     [i?.]  Vu-ight. 

A^Bly  (a'biy),  adv.  In  an  able  manner;  with  great 
ability  ;  as,  ably  done,  planned,  said. 

-a-bly  (-a-bly).  A  suffix  composed  of  -able  and  the  ad- 
verbial suffix  -ly ;  as,  favorably. 

Ab'ne-gate  (5h'ne-gat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Abnega- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abnegating.]  [L.  almegatiis,  p. 
p.  of  (ibnegnre ;  ab  -\-  ne gave  to  Himy.  See  Deny.]  To 
deny  and  reject ;  to  abjure.       Sir  E.  Sarfdys.     Farrar. 

Ab'ne-ga'tion  (ilb'ne-ga'shunl,  n.  [L.  abiiegatio  :  cf. 
F.  abnegation.^     A  denial ;  a  renunciation. 

With  ahnegnfion  nf  Gnd,  of  his  honor,  and  of  religion,  they 
may  retain  the  friendship  of  the  court.  Knox. 


Ab'ne-ga-tlvo  (ICb'ne-gu-tTv),  a.  [L.  abjiegntlvu.t.'l 
Denying;  renouncing;  negative.     [/^.]  Clarke. 

Ab'ne-ga'tor  (-ter),  n,  I  L.]  One  who  abnegates,  de- 
nieH,  or  rejects  anything.     \R.'\ 

II  Ab'net  (ith'ngt),  n.  [Heb.]  The  girdle  of  a  Jewish 
prieKt  or  officer. 

Ab'no-date  (Sb'nu-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  abnodati/s,  p.  p.  of 
nbni'ilarr ;  ab  -\-  7iOdus  knot.]  To  clear  (trees)  from 
knots.     [A'.]  lilouTit. 

Ab'no-da'tlon  (Sb^nfi-da'shttn),  n.  The  act  of  cutting 
away  the  knots  of  trees.     [A'.J  Crabb. 

Ab-nor'mal  (ab-nOr'mfM),  </.  [For  earlier  anortnal. 
F.  anonnal,  hL.  arior mains  for  anomalu.i^Gr.  oi'to^aAo?. 
Confused  with  L.  abnorniis.  See  Anomalous,  Abnob- 
M0U9,  Anormal.]  Not  conformed  to  rule  or  system; 
deviating  from  the  type;  anomalous;  irregular.  *"That 
abnormal  and  singular  condition."  Froude. 

Ab^nor-mall-ty  (ab'nGr-mSl'T-tj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Abnor- 
malities {-tlz).  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ab- 
normal;  variation;  irregularity.  Danvin. 

2.  Some-thing  abnormal. 

Ab-nor'mal-ly  (Sb-nOr'mal-lJ),  adv.  In  an  abnormal 
mamier  ;  irregularly.  Daririn. 

Ab-nor'ml-ty  (-mT-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Abnormities  (-tTz). 
[LL.  abnnnnitas.  See  ABNORMors.]  l)eparture  from  the 
ordinary  type  ;  irregularity;  monstrosity.  '^An  nbnor- 
mity  .  .  .  like  acalf  born  witli  two  heads."    Mrs.  Whitney. 

Ab-nor'mous  (-nius),  a.  [L.  abnormis  ;  ab  +  'iiurnin 
rule.     See  Normal.]    Abnormal;  irregular.        Ilallam. 

A  ehiinicter  of  a  more  abnormous  cast  than  his  cfitiully  fiik- 
pccted  Cdiiiljutor.  ^(LtU  TriaU. 

A-board'  (ar-bord'),  adv.      [Pref.  a-  on,  in  -\-  hoard.'] 

1.  On  board  ;  into  or  within  a  ship  or  boat ;  hence, 
into  or  within  a  railway  car. 

2.  Alongside  ;  as,  close  aboard. 

Nant.  :  To  fall  aboard  of,  to  strike  a  ship's  side;  to  fall 
foulof.  —  To  haul  the  tacka  aboard,  to  set  the  courses.— 
To  keep  the  land  aboard,  to  hug  the  shore.  —  To  lay  (a 
shin)  aboard,  to  place  one's  own  ship  close  alongside  of 
(a  ship)  for  fighting. 

A-board',  prep.  1.  On  board  of ;  as,  to  go  aboard  a 
ship. 

2.  Across;  athwart.     [Obs.l 

Nor  imn  bands  aboard 
The  Pontic  Sea  by  tlicir  huge  navy  cast.        Spenser. 

A-bOd'ance  (d-bod'ans),  n.  [See  Bode.]  An  omen  ; 
a  portending.     [O^j.s.] 

A-bode'  (^-bSd').  pret.  of  Abhie. 

A-bOde%  71.     [OE.  abad,  uhood,  fr.   abiden  to  abide. 

See  Abide.    For  the  change  of  vowel,  cf.  abode,  imp.  of 

abide.']    1.  Actof  waitmg;  delay.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

And  with  her  fled  away  without  abode.  S2}ensrr. 

2.  Stay  or  continuance  in  a  place  ;  sojourn. 

lie  waxeth  wroth  at  your  abode  here.  FiehUng. 

3.  Place  of  continuance,  or  where  one  dwells ;  abiding 
place  ;  residence  ;  a  dwelling ;  a  habitation. 

Come,  let  me  lead  you  to  our  i)oor  abode.     Wordnworth. 
A-bOde',  7?.     [Se^  Bode,  1'.  i.]    An  omen.    [06«.] 
Hich-thundering  Juno's  husband  stirs  my  spirit  with  true 
nbodi'S.  Cliainiian. 

A-XloAe',  V.  t.    To  bode  ;  to  foreshow.     lObs.']     iShuk. 

A-bOde',  r.  i.     To  be  ominous.     [0?w.]  Dryden. 

A-bOde'ment  (-mi^nt),  n.  A  foreboding;  an  omen. 
\_Obs.']    ^'-  Abode ments  must  not  now  affright  us."    Shak. 

A-bod'lng  (a-bod'tng),  n.     A  foreboding.     [06,?.] 

A-bol'lsh  (A-b51'Tsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abolished 
(-Tsht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abolishino.]  [F.  abolir,  L. 
abolere,  aboletum  :  ab  -f-  olere  to  grow.     Cf.   Finish.] 

1.  To  do  away  with  wholly  ;  to  annul ;  to  make  void ; 
—  said  of  laws,  customs,  institutions,  governments,  etc. ; 
as,  to  abolish  slavery,  to  abolish  folly. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to,  or  destroy,  as  a  physical  object ; 
to  wipe  out,     [Archaic] 

And  with  thy  Mood  aholish  so  reproachful  blot.  Spatser. 
His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  us  to  abolish  him.         Tenni/snti. 

Syn.  — To  Abolish.  Repeal,  Abrogate.  Revoke.  An- 
nul, NuLLiFT,  Cancel.  These  words  have  in  common 
tlie  idea  of  setting  aside  bv  some  overruling  act.  Abolish 
applies  particularly  to  things  of  a  permanent  nature, 
sucli  as  institutions,  usages,  customs,  etc. ;  as,  to  abolish 
monopolies,  serfdom,  slavery.  Repeal  describes  the  act 
liy  which  tlie  ligislature  of  a  state  sets  aside  a  law 
«lii(  h  it  h;id  i>re\  iuu.sly  enacted.  Abromte  was  ori^- 
iKiHy  applieil  totlie  repeal  of  a  law  by  the  Roman  people  : 
and  hence,  u  ben  the  power  of  making  laws  was  usurped 
by  the  emperors,  the  term  was  applied  to  their  act  of 
setting  aside  the  laws.  Thus  it  came  to  express  that  act 
by  wliich  a  sovereign  or  an  executive  government  sets 
aside  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  treaties,  conventions, 
etc.  Revoke  denotes  tlir  act  of  recalhng  some  previous 
grant  wliich  conterred  ptiwer,  privilege,  etc. ;  as,  to  re- 
vokes decree,  to  moh:  a  puwerof  attorney,  a  promise, 
etc.  Thus,  also,  we  speak  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Annul  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  de- 
noting simply  to  make  void  ;  as,  to  annul  a  contract,  to 
cr7m«t  an  agreement.  Nullify  is  an  old  word  revived  in 
this  country,  and  applied  to  the  setting  of  things  aside 
either  by  force  or  by  total  disregard  ;  as,  to  Jiullijyan  act 
of  Congress.  Cancel  is  to  strike  out  or  annul,  fay  a  de- 
liberate exercise  of  power,  something  which  has  opera- 
tive force. 

A-borish-a-ble  (-ii-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abolissable.]  Ca- 
pable of  Iteing  abMli.slied. 

A-bol'ish-er  (er),  n.     One  who  abolishes. 

A-bOl'ish-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aboh'ssement.] 
The  act  of  abolisliiiig  ;  aVmlition;  destruction.     Hooker. 

Ab'0-U'tlon(5b'e-li.sb'rin),  n.  [L.  abolitio,  fr.  abolere: 
cf.  F.  abolition.  See  Abolish.]  The  act  of  abolishing, 
or  the  state  of  being  abolished  ;  an  annulhng ;  abroga- 
tion ;  utter  destruction  ;  as,  the  abolition  of  slavery  or 
the  slave  trade  ;  the  abolition  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
customs,  taxes,  debts,  etc. 

^^W  The  application  of  this  word  to  persons  is  now 
unusual  or  obsolete. 


Ab'oll'tlonlflm  (Jlb'o-lThh'un-Tz'm),  n.     Tlie  princl- 

pleM  or  iiieahuren  nf  abolitionistK.  Wilber/orce. 

Ab'0-U'tlon  1st,  n.  A  person  who  favors  the  aboli- 
tion i)f  any  iii  ail  ution,  ehpecially  negro  slavery. 

Ab'0-ll'tion-lzo  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  tJie  prin- 
ciples of  abolitionism.     [R.\  liartlelt. 

II  A-bo'ma(i-bo'mi),7i.  (ZoOl.)  A  large  South  Amer- 
ican  serpent  {Roa  abama). 

\\  Ab'0-ma'Slim(Sb'o-nia'i>5m),  )  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ab  + 

II  Ab'0-ma'SUS  {Sb'o-ma'sQs),  f  omasum  (a  Celtic 
word).)  {Annt.)  The  fourth  or  digestive  htoruiuh  of  a 
ruminant,  hIiicIi  leads  from  the  third  htomach  or  oma- 
suni.     See  Kiminantia. 

A-bom'1-na-ble  (A-b5mT-nA-b'l),  a.  [F.  abominable. 
L.  abomiitabitis.  See  Abominatk,]  1.  Worthy  of,  or 
causing,  ablionence,  as  a.  thing  of  evil  omen  ;  odious 
in  the  utmost  degree  ;  very  hateful ;  detestable  ;  loath- 
some ;  execrable. 

2.  Excessive;  large;  —  used  as  an  intensive.    [06*.^ 

1(^^*  Juliana  Berners  .  .  .  informs  us  that  in  her  time 
loth  c],  "-.i  boiin/nable  syght  of  monkes  "  was  elegant 
Ingiish  for  "a  large  company  of  friars."      (r.  P.  Marsh. 

A-bom'i-na-ble-ness,  n.  The  ciuality  or  state  of  be- 
ing abitiiiiiiiilile  ;  ndiitufinesR.  Rentley. 

A-bom'1-na-bly  (-bly),  adv.  In  an  abominable  man- 
ner;  veiy  iMliinisly  ;  dttestably. 

A-bom'i-nate  (,-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Abominated  ; 
p.  pr.  A'  ' /(.  7/.  Abominating.]  [L.  abominatus,  p.  p.  of 
(ibuiiiiiiuri  to  deprecate  as  ominous,  to  abhor,  to  curse  ; 
ab  •{-  o)iieji  a  foreboding.  See  Omfn.]  To  turn  from 
as  ill-omened  ;  to  hate  in  the  highest  degree,  as  if  with 
religious  dread  ;  to  abhor ;  to  loathe  ;  as,  to  abominate 
all  impiety. 

Syn.  — To  hate;  abhor;  loathe;  detest.    See  Hate. 

A-bOm'i-na'tlon  (A-bom't-na'sbun),  n.  [OE.  abom- 
inacioun,  'Vion,  F.  abomination,  L.  ahominatio.  See 
Abominate.]  1.  The  feeling  of  extreme  disgust  and  ha- 
tred ;  abhorrence  ;  detestation  ;  loathing ;  as,  he  holds 
tobacco  in  ab'iinination. 

2.  That"liich  is  abominable  ;  anything  hateful,  wicked, 
or  shamefully  vile  ;  an  object  or  state  that  excites  dis- 
gust and  hatred  ;  a  hateful  or  sliameful  vice  ;  pollution. 

Antony,  most  large  in  his  abominations.  Shak. 

3.  A  cause  of  pollution  or  wickedness. 

Syn.  —  Detestation  ;  loathing;  abhorrence;  disgust; 
aversion  ;  loathsomeness ;  odiousness. 

A-boml-na'tor  (A-b5m1-na'ter),  n.     One  who  abom- 
inates. iSir  W.  .Scott. 
A-bOOn'  (a-boon'),  prep,  and  adv.     Above.     \_iScot. 
&  Prov.  Eny.] 

Ahooft  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
The  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon.        J.  R.  Drake. 

Ab-0'ral(?ib-i5'rnl),  a.  [L.  ab  +  E.  oral.]  (Zool.) 
Situated  opposite  to.  or  away  from,  the  mouth. 

(1  A-bord'  (a-bord'),  n.  [F.  j  Manner  of  approacliing  or 
accosting;  address.  Chesterfield. 

A-bord'  (A-bord'),  v.  t.  [F.  aborder ;  h  (L.  ad)  -f-  bord 
rim,  brim,  or  side  of  a  vessel.  See  Border,  Board.  J  To 
ajiproaeh  ;  to  accost.     [Obs.]  Digby. 

Ab'0-rig'i-nal  (Sb'6-rTj'i-nal),  a.     [See  Aborigines.] 

1.  First ;  original ;  indigenous ;  primitive  ;  native  ;  as, 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  "Mantled  o'er  with 
aboriginal  turf."  Wordsworth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aborigines ;  as,  a  Hindoo  of  ab- 
origitinl  blood. 

Ab^o-rig'1-nal,  n.  1.  An  original  inhabitant  of  any 
land  ;  one  of  the  aborigines. 

2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  native  to  the  region. 

It  iii;iv  well  be  doubted  whether  this  froff  is  an  aborioinal  of 
these  i/l:ind8.  Darwin. 

Ab'0-rig'l-nal'l-ty  (Sb'o-rTj'I-nSl'I-ty),  n.  Tlie  qual- 
ity of  being  aboi  iginal.  Westm.  Rev. 

Ab'O-rig'l-nal-ly  t-rij'I-nal-li?),  adv.  Primarily. 

Ab'0-rlg'l-nes  (-iTj'I-nez),  n.  pi.  [L.  Aborigines ; 
ab  -\~  origo,  especially  tlie  first  inhabitants  of  Lati\im, 
those  who  originally  (ab  origine)  inliabited  Latium  or 
Italy.  See  Origin.]  1.  The  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  a  country  ;  native  races. 

2.  The  original  fauna  and  flora  of  a  geographical  area. 

A-borse^ment  (a-b8rs'mcnt),  n.  Abortment ;  abor- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Bp.Hall. 

A-bor'sive  (a-b8r'sTv),  a.    Abortive.    [Obs.]     Fuller. 

A-bort'  C^-b6i"t')f  ''■  '■  [I'-  abortare,  fr.  abortus,  p.  p. 
of  aboriri;  ab  -\-  oriri  to  rise,  to  be  born.     See  Orient.] 

1.  To  miscarry  ;  to  bring  forth  young  prematurely. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  become  checked  in  normal  develop- 
ment, so  as  either  to  remain  rudimentary  or  shrink 
away  wholly  ;  to  become  sterile. 

A-bort'.  «.  IL.  abortus,  fr.  aboriri.]  1.  An  untimely 
birth.     [Obs.]  Sir  U.  Wotton. 

2.  An  aborted  offspring.     \Obs.]  Holland. 

A-bort'ed,  a.     1.  Brought  forth  prematurely. 

2.  (Biol.)  Rendered  abortive  or  sterile  ;  undeveloped; 
checked  in  norm.al  development  at  a  very  early  stage ; 
as,  spines  are  aborted  branches. 

The  eyes  of  the  cirripcds  are  more  or  less  aborted  in  their  ma- 
ture state.  Ourtn. 

A-bor'tl-cide  (a-bGr'tt-sId),  n.  [L.  abortus  -}-  caedere 
to  kill.  See  Abort.]  {Med.)  The  act  of  destroying  a 
fetus  in  the  womb  ;  feticide. 

A-bor'tl-fa'cient  (a-bSr^T-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  abortus 
(see  Abort,  v.)  -f-  faciens,  p.  pr.  of  Jacere  to  make.] 
Producing  miscarriage.  —  n.  A  drug  or  an  agent  that 
causes  premature  delivery. 

A-bor'tion  (4-b3r'shun).  n.  [L.  ahortio,  fr.  aboriri. 
See  Abort.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  premature  birth;  par- 
ticularly, the  expulsion  of  the  human  fetus  prematurely, 
or  before  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  life  ;  miscarriage. 

U^p"  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  oflfense  of  procuring 
a  premature  delivery,  but  strictly  the  early  delivery  is 
the  abortion  ;  "  causmg  or  procuring  abortion  "  is  the  full 
name  of  the  oflfense.  Abbott. 
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ABORTIONAL 

2.  The  immature  product  of  an  untimely  birth. 

3.  {Biol.)  Arrest  of  development  of  any  orgau,  so  that 
it  remains  an  imperfect  formation  or  is  absorbed. 

4.  Any  fruit  or  produce  that  does  not  come  to  ma- 
turity, or  anything  which  fails  in  its  progress,  before  it  is 
matured  or  perfect ;  a  complete  failure  ;  as,  his  attempt 
proved  an  abortion. 

A-bor'tion-al  (a-b6r'shun-<il),  o.  Pertaining  to  abor- 
tion ;  miscarrj-ing ;  abortive.  Carhjle. 

A-bor'tloa-ist,  n.  One  who  procures  abortion  or  mis- 
carriage. ,      ■  ■ 

A-bor'tive  (a-bSr'ttv),  a.  [L.  ahorUvvs,  fr.  aborin. 
See  Abort,  v.]  1.  Produced  by  abortion  ;  bom  prema- 
turely ;  as,  an  aftoWire  cliild.     [/i.] 

2.  Made  from  the  skin  of  a  still-born  animal ;  as,  abor- 
iive\el\iim.    I0bs.'\ 

3.  Rendering  fruitless  or  ineffectual.  [065.]  *' Plunged 
in  that  abortive  gulf."  Milton. 

4.  Coming  to  naught ;  failing  in  its  effect :  nuscarry- 
ing  ;  fruitless ;  imsuccessfid ;  as,  an  abortive  attempt. 
*'  An  abortive  enterprise."  Prescott. 

5.  {Biol.)  Imperfectly  formed  or  developed  ;  rudmien- 
tary ;  sterile  ;  as,  an  abortive  organ,  stamen,  ovule,  etc. 

6.  {Med.)  {a)  Ofiusing  abortion  ;  as,  abortive  medi- 
cines. Parr,  {b)  Cutting  short ;  as,  abortive  treatment 
of  tj-phoid  fever.  ^    .    . , 

A-bor'tive,  n.  1.  That  which  is  bom  or  brought  forth 
prematurely  ;  an  abortion.     [^Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  fruitless  effort  or  issue.     [065.] 

3.  A  medicine  to  which  is  attributed  the  property  of 
causing  abortion.  Dunghson. 

A-bor'tive-ly,  odv.  In  an  abortive  or  untimely  man- 
ner ;  imniaturelv  ;  fruitlessly. 

A-bor'tive-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  abortive. 

A-bOrt'ment  (a-bort'mnit),  n.     Abortion.     iObs.'\ 

A-bOUght'  la-bat'),  i'np-  ^  P-  P-  o*  -Aby.      \_Obs.'\ 

A-bound'  (a-bound'),  v.  i.  [ifup.  &  p.  p.  Abounded; 
p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Abounding.]  [OE.  a/mniden,  F.  abonder, 
it.  L.  abinidare  to  overflow,  abound  ;  ob  -\-  unda  wave. 
Cf.  Undulate]  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty;  to  be  very 
prevalent ;  to  be  plentiful. 

The  wild  boar  whichafcoMTids  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Chumbers. 

Where  sin  abounded,  srace  did  much  more  abound.  Rom.  v.  20. 

2.  To  be  copiously  supplied  ;  —  followed  by  in  or  ivith. 

To  abound  in,  to  possess  in  such  abinidance  aa  to  be 
characterized  by.  —  To  aboand  with,  to  be  filled  with  ;  to 
possess  in  great  numbers. 

Men  abounding  in  natural  courage.        3facaulay, 

A  faithful  man  ehall  abound  vith  blessmgs.    Prov.  xxviii.  20. 
It  abounds  with  cabineta  of  curiosities.        Addisoiu 

A-boul'  (a-bouf),  prep.  [OE.  aboide,  aboiden,  abu- 
ien  ;  AS.  abuton,  onbutan  ;  on  -\-  butan,  which  is  from 
be   by  -f-  atan  outward,  from  fit  out.      See  But,   Out.] 

1.  Around ;  all  round ;  on  every  side  of.  "  Look  about 
you."  Shak.    *' Bind  them  «6-7»(  thy  neck. "_  Prfw.iii.  3. 

2.  In  tiie  immediate  neighborhood  of;  in  contiguity 
or  proxinuty  to  :  near,  as  to  place  ;  by  or  on  (one's  per- 
son).    "  Have  you  much  money  about  you  ?  "      Buluer. 

3.  Over  or  upon  different  parts  of  ;  through  or  oyer 
in  various  directions ;  here  and  there  in ;  to  and  fro  in  ; 
throughout. 

Lampoons  . . .  were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses.    Jfacmda'j. 
Roving  Btill  about  the  world.  Mdt<m. 

4.  Near;  not  far  from  ; —determining  approximately 
time,  size,  quantity.  "To-morrow,  about  this  time." 
Exod.  ix.  18.    '■'•About  my  stature."    Shak. 

He  went  out  ah'-nt  the  third  hour.     J/aff.  ii.  3. 
C^^  This  use  passes  into  the  abverbial  sense. 

5.  In  concern  with  ;  engaged  in  ;  intent  on. 

I  must  be  abmit  my  Father's  business.    Luke  ii.  49. 
6-  Before  a  verbal  noun  or  an  infinitive  :  On  the  point 
or  verge  of  ;  going ;  in  act  of. 

Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth.    Acts  xviii.  14. 
7.  Concerning  ;  with  regard  to ;  on  account  of  ;  touch- 
ing.    "  To  treat  about  thy  ransom."  Milton. 
She  must  have  ht-r  way  abnut  S«rah.           TruUope. 
A-boatS  adv.     1.  On  all  sides  ;  around. 

'Tia  time  to  look  aljout.  Shak. 

2.  In  circuit;  circularly;  by  a  circuitous  way ;  around 
the  outside  ;  as,  a  mile  about,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  across. 

3.  Here  and  there  ;  around  ;  in  one  place  and  another. 

VfaudcriTis  about  from  house  to  house.    1  Tim.  v.  V',. 

4.  Nearly ;  approximately ;  with  close  correspond- 
ence, in  quality,  manner,  degree,  etc. ;  aa,  about  as  cold  ; 
about  as  high  ;  —  also  of  quantity,  number,  time.  **  There 
fell .  .  .  about  three  thousand  men."  JCxod.  xxii.  28. 

5.  To  a  reversed  position  ;  half  round  ;  in  the  opi>osito 
direction ;  on  the  opposite  tack ;  as,  to  face  about ;  to 
turn  one's  self  about. 

To  bring  abont,  to  cause  to  take  place ;  to  accomplish. — 
To  come  about,  to  occur  ;  to  tiike  place.     See  under  Come. 

—  To  go  about,  To  set  about,  to  undertake  :  to  arrange ; 
to  pri'parp.     "  Sliall  wf?  .'j^^  about  some  revels'.'"    Shnk. 

—  Round  abont,  in  every  direction  around. 

A -bout '-Sledge'  (-alCj')*  «•  The  largest  hammer  used 
by  HUiitliH.  Werdc. 

A-bOVC'  (A  buv'),  prep.  [OE.  above,  nboven,  nbuffe, 
AS.  aln/fon  ;  an  (or  on)  on  -|-  be  by  -j-  v/an  upward  ;  cf. 
Goth.  Tv/ under.  V199'  Sno  Oveb.]  1.  In  or  to  a  higher 
place ;  higher  tlian  ;  on  or  over  the  upper  surface ;  over ; 

—  opposed  to  below  or  brneath. 

Fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth.         Crn.  i.  20. 

2.  Fipfuratively,  higher  than ;  superior  to  in  any  re- 
spect;  Hurpaasing;  beyond;  higher  in  nieawire  or  de- 
gree than  ;  ob,  tilings  above  comprehou»ion  ;  above  mean 
actions;  conduct  above  reproach.  "  Thy  worth  ...  in 
far  above  my  giftH."  Marlowe. 

I  wiw  in  tlic  way  a  liicht  from  heaven  ajtovc  the  brii;htne«»i  nf 
thcKun.  AcUxx\i.\Z. 


3.  Surpassing  in  number  or  quantity  ;  more  than  ;  as, 
above  a  hundred.  (Passing  into  the  adverbial  sense.  See 
Above,  ailv.^  4.) 

Above  all,  before  every  other  consideration;  chiefly: 
in  preference  to  other  thmgs. 

Over  and  above,  prei^.  or  adv.,  besides;  in  addition  to. 

A-bOVe'  (i-biiv'),  adv.  1.  In  a  highi  .■  place  ;  over- 
head ;  into  or  from  heaven  ;  as,  the  clouds  above. 

2.  EarUer  in  order  ;  higher  in  the  same  page  ;  hence, 
in  a  foregoing  page.     "  That  was  said  n6oir."      Dryden. 

3.  Higher  in  rank  or  power ;  as,  he  appealed  to  the 
court  above. 

4.  More  than  ;  as,  above  five  hundred  were  present. 

Above  is  often  used  elliptically  as  an  adjective  by  omit- 
ting the  word  mentioned,  quoted,  or  the  like  :  as,  the 
above  observations,  the  aboi-e  reference,  the  above  a.Tt\- 
c\ea.  — Above  is  also  used  substantively.  "The  waters 
that  come  down  from  above.''^  Josh.  iii.  13. 

It  is  also  used  as  the  first  part  of  a  compoimd  in  the 
sense  of  before,  previously  ;  as,  o6orc'-cited,  abore-de- 
scribed,  (/^ore-mentioned,  abov^-ua.iaedtabuLesaid,  above- 
specified,  aliove-vrritteu,  aboie-^veu. 

A-bOVelsoard'  (-bord-'),  adv.  Above  the  board  or  ta- 
ble. Hence  ;  in  open  siglit ;  without  trick,  concealment, 
or  deception.     '^  Fair  and  aboveboard.''*  Burke. 

C^^  This  expression  is  s.iid  by  Jolmson  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  wheu  they  change  their 
cards,  put  their  hands  under  the  table. 

A-bove'-cit'ed  (-sit'Sd),  a.  Cited  before,  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  a  book  or  WTiting. 

A-bove'deck'  (-dek').  «-  On  deck;  and  hence,  hke 
abovebniinl,  without  artifice.  '  Smart. 

A-bove'-men'tioned  (-mSn'shiind),  A-bove'— named' 

(-nanidO,  a-     Mentioned  or  named  before  ;  aforesaid. 
A-bOVe'said'  (-s5d'),  a.     Mentioned  or  recited  before. 
A-bos'  (a-b5k.s'),  ndv.  &  a.    {Xaut.)  Braced  aback. 
Ab'ra-ca-dab'ra  (ab'r^ 
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ka-d5b'ra),  n.  [L.  Of  im- 
known  origin.]  A  mystical 
word  or  collocation  of  let- 
ters written  as  in  the  figure. 
Worn  on  an  amulet  it  w:a3 
supiKised  to  ward  off  fever. 
At  present  the  word  is  used 
chiefly  in  -jest  to  denote 
something  withovit  meaning  ;  jargon. 

Ab-ra'dant  (ab-ra'dant),  n.  A  material  used  for  grind- 
ing, as  emery,  sand,  powdered  glass,  etc. 

Ab-rade'  (Sb-r5d'),  v- 1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abraded  ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  ABRADiNa.]  [L.  abradn-e,  obrasum,  tc 
scrape  off ;  a6  -f  radere  to  scrape.  See  Rase,  Raze.]  To 
rub  or  wear  off ;  to  waste  or  wear  away  by  friction  ;  as, 
to  abrade  rocks.  Lyell. 

A-brade'  (a-brSdO,  v.  t.    Same  as  Abraid.    [06s.3 

AOira-ham'ic  (a'bra-hSmtk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Abra- 
ham, thepatriarcli ;  as,  the  Abrahavuc  covenant. 

A'bra-ham-it'ic,  -ic-al  (a'bri-ham-Itlk,  -it'i-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

A'bra-ham-man'  (aOjra-ham-man')  or  A'bram- 
man'  (5'bram-miln'),  n.  [Possibly  in  allusion  to  the  par- 
able of  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  Luke  xvi.  Murra;/  {^ew 
Eng  Dict.).^  One  of  a  set  of  vagabonds  who  formerly 
roamed  through  England,  feigning  lunacy  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  alms.  3  ore.';. 

To  sham  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness.  Golds7n  ith. 

A-brald' (^-brad'),  v.  t.  &  ?.  [OE.  abreiden,  abraiden, 
to  awake,  draw  (a  sword),  AS.  abi-egdan  to  shake,  draw  ; 
pref.  a-  (cf.  Goth.  «s-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  +  breg- 
f/flTi  to  shake,  throw.  See  Braid.]  To  awake;  to  arouse; 
to  stir  or  start  up ;  also,  U.>  sliout  out.    [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

A-bran'Clli-al(a-bran'kT-(fl),ff.    (Zool.)   Abranchuite. 

II  A-bran'chl-a'ta  (i-brSn'kr-a'tA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  a  priv.  -f  ^payxia*  plo  tl»e  gills  of  fi.shes.]  {/iool.) 
A  group  of  annelids,  so  called  because  the  species  com- 
posing it  have  no  special  organs  of  respiration. 

A-bran'chl-ate(-br5u'kT-it),/T.  (Zool.)  Withoutgills. 

Ab-rase'  (Sb-raz'),  a.  [L.  abrasH.'^,  p.  p.  of  ahradere. 
See  Abrade.]  Rubbed  smooth.  lObs.1  '' An  abrase 
table."  B.Jonson. 

Ab-ra'slon  (Slj-ra'zhun),  71.  [L.  ahra^o,  fr.  abradert: 
See  Abrade.]  1.  The  act  of  abrading,  wearmg,  or  rub- 
bing off  ;  tlie  wearing  away  by  friction  ;  as,  the  abrasion 
of  coins.  „     ,    , 

2.  The  substance  rubbed  off.  Berkeley. 

3.  {Med.)  A  superficial  excoriation,  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance under  the  form  of  small  siireds.  Dunglison. 

Ab-ra'sive  (-siv),  a.     Producing  alirasion.  Ire. 

A-braum'  or  A-braum'  salts  (i-broum'  salts),  n. 
[Ger.,  fr.  abraumen  to  remove]  A  red  ocher  used  to 
darken  mahogany  and  for  making  chloride  of  potassium. 

II  A-brax'aS  (A-braks'is),  n.  [A  name  adopted  by  tlie 
Egyptian  Gnostic  Basilides,  containing  tlie  Greek  letters 
a,  p,  p,  a,  ^,  a,  s,  which,  as  numerals,  amomited  to  3*55. 
It  was  used  to  signify  the  supreme  deity  as  ruler  of  tlie 
;!(ir.  heavens  of  his  system.]  A  mystical  word  used  as  a 
rharm  and  engraved  on  gems  among  the  ancients  ;  also, 
a  gem  stone  thus  engraved. 

A-bray'  (i-bra'),  ''•  [A  false  form  from  the  preterit 
abraid,  ab'rayde.']    Sec  Abuaid.     lObs-l  Spen.<ier. 

A-breast'?W)rf?8t'),rt^it'.  [Vref.  a- +  breast.'\  1.  Side 
by  Bide,  witli  breasts  iu  a  line;  aa,  "Two  men  could 
bai-dly  walk  abreast.''  Mavaiday. 

2.  {Naut.)  Side  by  side;  also,  oppo.site  ;  overagauibt; 
on  a  lino  with  the  vessel's  beam  ;  —  with  of. 

3.  Up  to  a  certain  level  or  line  ;  equally  advanced  ;  as, 
to  keep  abreast  of  [or  with]  the  present  state  of  science. 

4.  At  the  same  time  ;  flimultaneoiiflly.     [06*-] 

Ahre<i*t  therewith  began  a  cuiivricution.  FuUrr. 

A-bree^ge  fA^brSg'g/'),  v.  t.    See  Abrtdoe.     {Obs.'\ 

Ab're-nounce' (ftb'rc.noimsO.  v.  t.    [h.  aJjrenunliare  .• 

ah -{- reriunti'irr.    See  Renounce.]    To  renounce     [Oh.<i.} 

*'Th"y  abrruoujiee  and  csist  them  oil."  Latimrr. 

Ab'ro-nuu'cl- action  (-nQn'oI-a'ahiin  or  -rfit-),  n.    [LL. 


ABRUPT 

ahrfnunfwlio.  See  Abbesounce]  Absolute  renunciation 
or  rejnidiatiou.     [Obs.] 

An  f,l,icmtT>rial>"n  of  that  truth  which  he  eo  long  had  pro- 
feasid.  and  atiU  bshevcd.  '■  ""«'• 

Ab-rep'tlon  (Sb-r5p'shun),  n.  [L.  abreptus,  p-  p.  of 
(ihrijirrc  to  snatcli  away ;  ab  -j-  rapere  to  snatch.]  A 
suati  liiiiK  away.     [06.!.] 

1  A'breu'voir'(4'bre'v^\ar'),  n.  [F.,  a  watering  place.] 
(Mnsonrv)  Tlie  joint  or  interstice  between  stones,  to  be 
filled  with  mortar.  GwM. 

A'bri-cock  (a'brl-k!5k),  n.    See  Apbicot.    \Obs.'\ 

Abridge'  (a-brlj'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Abbidoed 
(a^brljd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abridoing.]  [OE.  abreijen,  OF. 
nbrefiif^r.  F.  abreger^  fr.  L.  nbbreviare ;  <id  +  bi-t\is short. 
See  Brief  and  cf.  Abbreviate.]  1.  To  make  shorter ; 
to  shorten  in  duration  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish ;  to  cur- 
tail ;  as,  to  abridge  labor  ;  to  abridge  power  or  ri^'hts. 
''The  bridegroom  .  .  .  fl6nWf?f(niis  visit."         SmolleM. 

She  retired  herself  to  Sebaste,  and  abridseU  her  train  from 
stale  to  necessity.  FtilUr. 

2.  To  shorten  or  contract  by  using  fewer  words,  yet 
retaining  the  sense  ;  to  epitomize  ;  to  condense  ;  as,  to 
abridge  a  history  or  dictionary. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  cut  oil ;  —  followed  by  of,  and  for- 
merly by  from  :   as,  t^  abridge  one  of  bis  rights. 

A-briag'er  (4-brIj'er),  n.    One  wlio  abridges. 

A-bridg'ment  (-brij'ment),  Ji.  iOF.  abregemml.  See 
Abridoe.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  abridging,  or  the  state  of  being 
abridged  ;  diminution  ;  lessening  ;  reduction  or  depriva^ 
tion  fas,  an  abridgment  of  pleasures  or  of  expenses. 

2.  All  epitome  or  compend,  as  of  a  book ;  a  shortened 
or  abridged  form  ;  an  abbreviation. 

Ancient  coins  as  abrid'jnients  of  history.      Addison, 

3.  That  which  abridges  or  cuts  short ;  hence,  an  enter- 
tainment that  makes  the  time  pass  quickly.     [0(i.s.] 

What  abriclgmatt  have  you  for  this  evening  ?  What  mask  ? 
Wliat  music  ?  *'""-- 

Syn.— ABRrooMEST,CoMPE!.-DnrM,  Epitome,  Abstract, 
Synopsis.  Anabridgmenl  is  made  by  omittuigthe  less  im- 
portant parts  of  some  larger  work  ;  as,  an  ubpdgment  of  » 
dictionary.  A  compendmm  is  a  brief  exhibition  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  science,  for  common  use;  as,  a  rompendnm  of 
American  literature.    An  epHome  corresponds  to  a  com- 


peiifliiun,  and  gives  briefly  the  most  material  points  of  a 
subject ;  .is,  an  evilome  of  liistory.  An  abs/rael  is  a  brief 
statement  of  a  thing  in  its  main  points.  A  synopsis  is  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  subject,  or  work,  in  its  several  parts. 

A-brOach'  (4-broch'),  ''.  '.  [OE.  abroehen,  OF.  abro- 
e/iier.  SeeBKo.lcH.]  To  set  abroach  j  to  let  out,  as  liquor  ; 
to  broach ;  to  tap.     {Obs.'}  _     „'-''"'""^- 

A-broach',  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  broach.}  1.  Broached  ; 
in  a  condition  for  letting  out  or  yielding  liquor,  as  a  cask 
which  is  tapped. 

Hogsheads  of  ale  were  set  abroach.    Sir  TT.  5cof^ 

2.  Hence:  In  a  state  to  be  diffused  or  propagated; 
afoot;  astir.    "  Mischiefs  that  I  set  oiroacA."  Shak. 

A-broad'  (4-brad'),  adi:  [Pref.  a-  +  broad.}  1.  At 
large  ;  widely  ;  broadly  ;  over  a  wide  space  ;  as,  a  tree 
spreads  its  branches  abroad. 

The  fox  roams  far  aibroad.  Pi-ior. 

2.  Without  a  certain  confine  ;  outside  the  house  ;  away 
from  one's  abode  ;  as,  to  walk  abroad. 

I  went  to  St.  James',  where  another  was  preaching  in  tlie 
court  abroad.  M.vei'jn. 

3.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country  ;  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  as,  we  have  broils  at  home  and  enemies  abroad. 
"  Another  prince  .  .  .  waB  living  abroad."      Macau/ay. 

4.  Before  the  public  at  large  ;  throughout  society  or 
the  world  ;  here  and  there  ;  widely. 

He  went  out.  and  began  to  pnbhsh  it  much,and  to  blaze 
obiuardhe  matter.  Marki.io. 

To  is  all  abroad,  (a)  To  be  wide  of  the  mark  ;  to  be 
at  fault ;  as,  you  are  all  abroad  in  your  guess.  W  To  be 
.It  a  loss  or  nonplus'ed. 

Ab'ro-ga-ble  (Sb'rS-gi-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ab- 
rogated. 

Ab'ro-gate(-gat),(7.  lL.abrogaliis,p.  p}  Abrogated; 
abolished.     [06s.  or  E.}  Latimer. 

Ab'ro-gate  (-gat),  f.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abrooated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  AuEOGATiNO.]  [L.  abrogatus,  p.  p^  of  ab- 
rogare  ;  ab  -\-  roqare  to  ask,  require,  iiropose.  See  Ro- 
gation.] 1.  To  aunul  by  iui  authoritative  act ;  to  abolish 
by  the  authority  of  the  maker  or  his  successor  ;  to  re- 
peal ;  —  applied  to  the  repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, the  abolition  of  customs,  etc. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  New  Testament  abrogates  what  we  so 
frequently  see  in  tlie  Old.  .ioufA. 

Wlioae  laws,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  they  can 
not  alter  or  ofiroycile.  Burke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  do  away  with.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  abolish  ;  annul';  do  away  ;  set  aside ;  revoke ; 
repeal;  cancel;  anniliilatc.    See  .\BOLlsH. 

Ab'rO-ga'tlon  (ib'rS-gii'sliun),  n.  [L.  abrogatio,  fr. 
abrminre:  cf.  F.  ahragaliou.]  The  act  of  abrogating; 
reiie.al  by  authority.  Hume. 

Ab'ro-ga-Uve  (Sb'rft-gil-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  designed 
to  abroi^'ati- ;  ;u^.  an  abrogative  law. 

AbTo-ga  tor  (-gil' ter),  n.  One  who  repeals  by  authority. 

A-broOd'  (.V-brobd'),  "*'.  [Pref.  «--t-irami.l  In  tliii 
act  of  brooding.     {Obs.}  Abp.  Salicro/l. 

A-brook'  (4-br88k'),  ''.  (.  [Pref.  n-  +  brook,  v.]  To 
brook  ;  to  endure.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

Ab-nipt'  iSli-rBpt'),  a.  [L.  abniplm,  p.p.  of  abnim- 
iirre  to  break  olT ;  ab  +  rumpere  to  break.  See  Rup- 
ture 1  1.  lirokeii  off ;  very  steep,  or  craggy,  as  rocks, 
precipices,  banks  ;  precipitous ;  sti'cp  ;  as,  abrupt  places. 
"  Tuiiililiiii;  throui;h  reeks  abrupt."  Thomson. 

2.  Wilheul  iietiee  to  [.repare  the  mind  for  the  event ; 
sudden  ;  hasty  ;  uncorcmollious.  "  The  cause  of  j-our 
abrupt  departure."  Shak. 

3.  Having  sudden  transitions  from  one  Bubject  to  an- 
other ;  unconnected. 

The  aJrruitl  style,  which  hath  many  breaches.     B.Jmtm. 
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4.  {Bot.)  Suddenly  tcnninating,  as  if  cut  off.  Gray. 
'  Syn. -Sudden  ;  iiiicxiJiM'tnd;  hasty;  rough:  curt;un- 
ceremouioua  ;  rwgt'i-'il;  hhuit ;  discmmactua  ;  broken. 

Ab-nipt'  (Sb-rupt'),  n.     [L. 
;place.      lPoelic~\       "  Over  the  vaBl  it/in/j) 

Ab-rupt',  V.  t.     To  tear  off  or  iisuudi 
■deatli  (ibriipls  tln'iii." 

Ab-mp'tlon  (ilh-iup'Hhun),  n.  [L.  ahntptio,  l"r.  tib- 
.rumpax:  cf.  F.  abrup(iu7i.'\  A  euddeu  breaking'  olf ;  a 
^violent  separation  of  bodies.  Woodward. 

Ab-rupt1y,  adv.  1.  In  an  abrupt  mannor ;  witliout 
■giving  notice,  or  without  the  usual  forum  ;  suddrnly. 

2.  Trfcipitously. 

Abruptly    pinnate  (5o/.),    pinnato 
witliout  an  odd  leaflet,  or  otner  ap-  -*->«^>«m> 
pendage,  at  the  and.  Gray.       /^^y^w'^ 

Ab-rupt'ness,  n.     1.  The  state 
■of  being  abrupt  or  broken  ;  cragged-      Abruptly  IMuuutu 
nesB ;  rugpedness ;  steepness.  Leaf. 

2.  Suddenness ;  unceremonious  haste  or  vehemence ; 
as,  abr7ijdncss  of  style  or  manner. 

Ab'scess  (ftb'aSs),  71.  ;  pi.  Abscesses  (-5z).  [L.  ahsces- 
.3XIS  a  going  away,  gathering  of  humors,  abscess,  fr.  nb- 
-jcessns,  p.  p.  of  abscedere  to  go  away ;  ab,  abs  -f-  cedere 
to  go  off,  retire.  See  Cede.]  (^fi'.d.)  A  collection  of 
pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  tiaMue  or  organ  of  the  body, 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process. 

Cold  abBCBBB.  an  abscess  of  slow  formation,  unattended 
-with  the  pain  and  heat  characteristic  of  ordinary  ab- 
acesses,  and  lasting  fi.r  years  without  exhibiting  any  ten- 
•dency  towards  liealing ;  a  chronic  absceas. 

Ab-SCes'slon  {ilb-sBsh'un),  n.  [L.  ahscessio  a  separa- 
tion, fr.  abscedere.  See  Abscess.]  A  separating ;  re- 
moval;  also,  an  abscess.     \_Obs.'\       Gaudeii.     Barrouyh. 

Ab-SClnd'  (ab-sTnd'),  V.  t.  [L.  absci7jdere  ;  ab  -|-.vr7n- 
■f^eretorend,  cut.  See  Schism.]  To  cut  off,  iR.~\  "Two 
.syllables  . .  .  abscinded  from  the  rest."  JolmsQii. 

Ab-SCI'slon(-8Tzh'Qn),n.  [L.ab.tcisio.']  See  Abscission. 

Ab'sciss(Sb'sT8),7i.  ;  pi.  Abscisses  (-6z).   See  Abscissa. 

Ab-8Cis'sa  (ab-als'sa),  n.  ;  E.  pi.  Abscissas,  L.  pi.  Ab- 
sciss.^.    [L.,  feni.  of  ab.icissiis,  p.  p.  of  abscindere  to  cut 
■off.     See  Abscind.]     {Geoin.)     One  of  the  elements  of 
Teference  by  which  a  point,  aa  of  a  curve,  is  referred  to 
a  system  of  fixed  rectilineal  coordinate  axes.     When  re- 
ferred to  two  intersecting  axes,  one  of  tliem  called  the 
axis  of  abscissas,  or  of  X,  and  the  other  the  axis  of  or- 
■dinates,  or  of  Y,  the  abscissa  of  the  point  is  the  distance 
■cut  off  from  the  axis  of  X  by  a  line  drawn  through  it 
■and  parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  Y.     When  a  point  in  space  is 
referred  to  three  axes  having  a  common  intersection,  the 
•abscissa  may  be  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  either 
of  them,  from  the  point  to  the  i)laue  of  the  other  two 
axes.      Abscissas  and  ordinates  taken  to- 
gether  are   called    coordinates.  —  OX   or 
TY  is  the  abscissa  of  tlie   point  P  of  the  -^ 
<:urve,   OY  or  PX  its  ordinate,  the  inter- 
aectbig  lines  OX  and  OY  being  the  axes  _ 
of  abscissas  and  ordinates  respectively,  and  o 
the  point  O  their  origin. 

Ab-scis'slon  (ib-sIzh'Sn),  k.  [L.  obscissio.  See  Ab- 
scind.] 1.  TIr^  actor  procesaof  cutting  off.  "  Not  to  be 
•cured  without  the  abscission  of  a  member."  Jer.  Tat/lor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  employed  when  a  speaker 
having  begun  to  say  a  thing  stops  abruptly  :  thus,  "  He 
is  a  nian  of  so  much  honor  and  candor,  and  of  such  geu- 
orosity  —  but  I  need  say  no  more." 

Ab-scond'  (ilb-skSnd'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Absconded  ; 
J),  pr.  &  vb.  It.  Absconding.]  [L.  abscondere  to  liide  ;  ab, 
abs  -\- condere  to  lay  up  ;  con  +  dtire  (only  in  comp.)  to 
put.    Cf.  Do.]     1.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  be  concealed. 

The  marmot  a^sco/it/sal!  winter.  Ray. 

2.  To  depart  clandestinely ;  to  steal  off  and  secrete 
one's  self ;  — used  especially  of  persona  who  withdraw 
tto  avoid  a  legal  process ;  as,  au  abscondi7ig  debtor. 

That  very  homesicknesg  which,  in  regular  armiefi,  drivrg  so 
many  recruits  to  cibscoiiJ.  Mavaulay. 

Ab-8Cond',  t'.  i.  To  hide;  to  conceal.  lObs.']  Bentley. 

Ab-scond^ence  (-ens),!?.  Fugitive  concealment;  se- 
Kiret  retirement;  hiding.     [R.'\  Phillips. 

Ab-scond'er  (-er),  7i.    One  who  absconds. 

Ab'sence  (ab'sena),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  abse7iiia.  See  Ab- 
■flENT.]  1.  A  state  of  being  absent  or  withdrawn  from  a 
place  or  from  companionship  ;  —  opposed  to p)resencc. 

Not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ab- 
-"^«-  Fhil.  ii.  l:i. 

2.  Want;  destitution;  withdrawal.  "In  the  absence 
of  conventional  law."  Kent. 

3.  Inattention  to  things  present ;  abstraction  (gf  mind) ; 
:^,  absence  of  mind.  "Reflecting  on  the  little  absences 
.and  distractions  of  mankind."  Addison. 

To  conquer  that  abstraction  which  is  called  absence.    Landor. 

AVaent  (Sb'sf'nt),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  absens,  abse7iiis,  p. 
pr.  of  abesse  to  be  away  from ;  ab  +  esse  to  be.  Cf. 
aooTH.]  1.  Being  away  from  a  place  ;  withdrawn  from 
aplac'e;  not  present.  "  Expecting^^T^w^riends."  Skak. 

2.  Not  exiating  ;  lacking  ;  aa,  the  part  was  rudimental 
or  abse]ii. 

3.  Inattentive  to  what  is  passing;  absent-minded  ;  pre- 
occupied ;  as,  an  absent  air. 

What  is  comiuoiily  called  an  ahsene  man  is  commonlv  cither 
m.  very  weak  or  a  very  afffcU-d  nmn.  Ches'terjie/d. 

Syn.  -  Absent.  Aesthacted.  These  words  both  implv 
a  want  of  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  W-e  speak 
of  a  man  as  absent  when  liis  tlioughts  wander  uncon- 
.sciously  from  present  scenes  or  topics  of  discourse:  we 
■speak  of  him  as  absti-acted  when  his  mhid  (usually  for  a 
brief  period)  is  drawn  off  from  present  things  bv  some 
T/eighty  matter  for  reflection.  Absemce  of  mind 'is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  loose  habits  of  thought ;  abstraction 
commonly  arises  either  from  engrossing  interests  and 
«area,  or  from  imiortuiiate  habita  of  association. 
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Ab-Sent'  (i(h-E5nt'),  '••  I-  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Abbentbd  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  AnsENTl.vo.]  [Cf.  V.  a/i.srn/er.]  1.  To  takn 
or  withdraw  (one's  self)  to  such  a  distancG  a»  to  Ijreveiit 
intercourse ;  —  used  with  tlio  reliexive  pronoun. 

If  nftcr  due  BUmmons  any  mcmln;r  absents  himself,  he  is  to 

""  ""'■<!■  Aildmm. 

2.  To  withlioW  from  beinu  present.    [Obs.l   "Go;  lor 

tliy  stiiy,  not  free,  iili.<:ents  thee  more."  MiWm. 

Ab'sen-ta'ne-ous  (Sb'»™-ta'ne-n«),  a.    [LL.  nb.vnia- 

neu.i.     See  Absent.]    Pertaining  to  absence.    [06.!.] 

Ab'sen-ta'Uon  (-slmn),  n.    The  act  of  .absenting  one's 

K''f-  Sir  W.  Hmiiillrm. 

Ab'sen-lee'  (-te'),  n.     One  who  absents  liiniself  from 

Ins  (-ountry,  office,  iMst,  or  duty  ;  esjiecially,  a  landholder 

who  lives  in  another  country  or  district  than  that  where 

his  estate  is  situated  ;  as,  an  Irish  absentee.      Macnulay. 

Ab'sen-tee'lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.    The  state  or  practice  of 

an  .'ibsi'uter ;  csp.  tiie  practice  of  absenting  one's  self 

from  the  countiy  or  district  where  one'sestate  is  situated. 

Ab-sent'er(SI)-sent'5r),  n.  One  who  absents  one's  self. 

Ab'aent-ly  (Sb'sent-lj),  adv.     In  an  absent  or  ab- 

stra.'t,.,!  i,,;u„„.r.  (;.  £■;,■<,(, 

Ab-sent'ment  (Sb-sSnt'ment),  n.    The  state  of  being 

absent;  ivitlnlniwal.     [li.]  Barrow. 

Ab'sent-mlnd'ed   (aij'smt-mind'E.l),  a.      Absent    in 

mind  ;    abstracted  ;    preoccupied.  —  Ab'sent-mlnd'efl- 

ness,  n.  —  Ab'sent-mlnd'ed-ly,  adr. 

Ab'sent-ness  (iSb'scut-uCs),  n.    The  ciuality  of  being 
absent-minded.     [//.]  y/.  Miller 

Ab'sey-book'  (Sb'sJ-boBk'),  n.    An  A-B-C  book ;  a 
primer.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Ab-sln'thate  (Sb-sTn'thSt),  n.     (Chem.)     A  combi- 
nation of  absinthic  acid  witli  a  base  or  positive  radical. 
Ab'slnth'    I  (Sb'slnth'),  n.      [F.  absinl/ie.    See  Adsin- 
Ab'sinthe' )     thtom.]     1.  The  plant  absinthium  or 
common  wormwood. 

2.  A  strong  spirituous  liqueur  made  from  wormwood 
and  brandy  or  alcohol. 

Ab-sln'thl-al  (Sb-sln'thi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
wormwood  ;  absinthian. 

Ab-sin'tbl-an  (-tliT-an),  a.    Of  the  nature  of  worm- 
wood.    'Mtoiirt/are  bitterness."  T.  Havdolph 
Ab-sln'tW-ate  (-thT-at),  v.  t.     [From  L.  absinthium  : 
cf.  L.  aOsinthi^itus,  a.]     To  impregnate  witli  wormwood. 
Ab-sln'tiil-a'ted  (thT-ii'tSd),  a.     Impregnated  with 
wormwood  ;  as,  absinllaated  wine. 

Ab-sln'tblc  (ilb-sln'tlilk),  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  the 
common  wormwood  or  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ab-sin'thln  (-tliln),  n.  (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium).  Watts. 

Ab'sln-tlUsm  (Sb'sin-tlilz'm),  ji.  The  condition  of 
being  poisoned  by  the  excessive  use  of  absinth. 

Ab-sln'tU-um  (Sb-aln'thl-iim),   n.      [L.,   from  Gr. 
ai/<ti'0toc.]    (Bot.)    The  common  wormwood  (Artemisia 
absijithium),  an  intensely  bitter  plant,  used  as  a  tonic 
and  for  making  the  oil  of  wormwood. 
Ab'sls  (itb'sis),  n.    See  Apsis. 

Ab-Sist'  (Sb-slsf),  V.  i.  [L.  absi.!lere,  p.  pr.  absis- 
tens  ;  ab  +  sistereto  stand,  causal  of  slare.'\  To  stand 
apart  from  ;  to  leave  off  ;  to  desist.  [06j.]  Raleigh. 
Ab-slst'ence  (-«ns),  n.  A  standing  aloof.  [04j.] 
Ab'so-lute  (Sb'so-lut),  a.  [L.  absolulus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
solvere:  ct.  F.  absolu.  See  Absolve.]  1.  Loosed  from 
any  limitation  or  condition  ;  uncontrolled  ;  unrestricted  ; 
xraconditional ;  as,  absolute  autliority,  monarchy,  sover- 
eignty, an  absolute  promise  or  command  ;  absolute  pow- 
er ;  an  absolute  monarch. 

2.  Complete  in  itself;  perfect;  consummate;  fault- 
less ;  as,  absolute  perfection  ;  absolute  beauty. 

So  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete.  Milton. 

3.  Viewed  apart  from  modifying  influences  or  witliout 
comparison  with  other  objects  ;  actual ;  real  ;  —  opposed 
to  relatire  anA  comparative  ;  a.s,  absolute  motion  ;  abso- 
lute time  or  space. 


ABSORB 

from  the  abnolutezero.— Absolute  zero  (PAv-nc*),  the  be- 
KUinmg.or  zero  point,  in  tlie  scale  of  absolute  tempera^ 
F  T     1    't   ''*"^'"^*^'*^"'  ^^  ~'^''-^''  centigrade  or  -fe.4» 

^y"**  — I^ositive;j)erGmptory;  certain:  unconditional; 
unlimited;  unrestricted;  untiualiiicd;  arbitrary;  despot- 
ic ;  autocratic. 

Ab'so-lute  (ab'sft-lnt),n.  (Geom.)  In  a  plane,  the  two 
imaginary  circular  points  at  infinity  ;  in  space  of  three 
dinien.sioiiH,  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 

Ab'so-lute-ly,  adv.  in  an  absolute,  independent,  or 
unronditioiial  manner  ;  wholly;  positively. 

Ab'so-lutC-ness,  n.  The  <|uality  of  being  absolute; 
independence  of  everything  extraneous;  unlimit*-dne88 ; 
abfi(ihiteiK>w(-r;  independent  reality  ;  positivenesH. 

Ab'so-lu'tlon  fiSb'hS-lu'HhCn),  n.  [F.  absolution,  L 
absotutio,  fr.  absalvere  toabsolve.  See  Absolve.]  1.  An 
absolving,  or  setting  free  from  guilt, 'sin,  or  penalty  ;  for- 
givenr-sH  of  an  offense.  "Government  ,  ,  .  granting 
absolution  to  the  nation."  Froiulei 

2.  {Civil  Lav})  An  acquittal,  or  sentence'of  a  judge 
declaring  an  accused  person  innocent.     [06.T.] 

3.  (/;.  C.  Ch.)  The  exercise  of  priestly  jurisdiction  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  by  wliioh  Catholics  believe  the 
sins  of  the  truly  penitent  are  forgiven. 

C^'  In  the  Englisli  and  other  Protestant  churchea, 
this  act  18  regarded  as  simply  declaratory,  not  as  impart- 


i-tla'tlk),  c  Pertaining  to  ab- 


_  Absolute  nghta  and  duties  are  such  as  pertain  to  man 
in  a  state  of  nature  as  contradistinguished  from  relative 
nglita  and  duties,  or  such  as  pertam  to  him  m  hia  social 
relations. 

4.  Loosed  from,  or  imconnected  by,  dependence  on  any 
other  being  ;  self-existent ;  self-sufficing. 

(ly  In  this  sense  God  is  called  the  Absohde  by  the 

llieist.    The  term  is  also  applied  by  the  Pantheist  to  the 

universe,  or  the  total  of  all  existence,  as  only  capable  of 

,  relations  in  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  wliole,  and 

'  as  dependent  for  its  existence  and  its  phenomena  on  its 

mutually  depending  forces  and  their  laws. 

5.  Capable  of  being  thought  or  conceived  by  itself 
alone  ;  unconditioned  ;  non-relative. 

([[^^It  is  in  dispute  among  pIjiloRopIiera  whether  the 
term,  m  this  sense,  is  nut  ;ipi>lifd  ti.a  nur.'  logical  fiction 
or  abstraction,  or  wlirtbrr  (hr  .ihaobit'-.  a.s  thus  defined, 
can  be  known,  as  a  reahty,  by  the  huuiau  intellect. 

ToCusawe  can  indeed  articulately  trace,  word  and  thinir 
the  recent  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  Sir  K'.  Hamilton. 

6.  Positive;  clear;  certahi ;  not  doubtful.     \_R.'] 
I  am  absolute  "t  wns  very  Cloten.  Shak. 

7.  Authoritative  ;  peremptory,     [i?.] 
The  peddler  stopped,  and  tapped  her  on  the  head, 
Witli  absolute  forefinger,  brown  and  ringed.    Mrs.  Broutiing. 

8.  {Chem.)  Pure;  unmixed;  as,  absolute aXcohdi. 

9.  {Gram.)  Not  immediately  dependent  on  tlie  other 
parts  of  tlie  sentence  in  government  \  as,  the  case  abso- 
lute.   See  Ablative  absolute,  under  Ablativh, 

Absolute  curvature  (Geom.),  that  curvature  of  a  curve 
of  double  curvature,  which  is  measured  in  the  osculating 
plane  of  the  curve.  —  AbBolute  equation  (Astron. ),  the  sum 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  etjuations.  —  Absolute  space 
(Phi/sics),  space  considered  without  relation  to  material 
limits  or  objects.  -  Absolute  termz  (Ah/.),  euch  as  are 
known,  or  which  do  not  contain  tlie  uiiknomi  quantity. 
Danes  (£-  Peck.  —  Abaolate  temperature  i  F/n/sics),  tlie 
temperature  as  measured  on  a  scale  determine*!  by  cer- 
tahi general  ther mo-dynamic  principles,  and  reckoned 


ing  forgiveness. 

4.  {Eccl.)  An  absolving  from  eccleaiastical  penalties,  — 
for  example,  excommunication.  p,  Cyc. 

6.  The  form  of  words  by  which  a  penitent  i«  ab- 
solved. Shipley. 

6.  Delivery,  in  speech.     [065.]  B.Jonson. 

Absolution  day  {R.  C.  Ch.),  Tuesday  before  Easter. 

Ab'so-lu'tlsm  (5b'H(^-in'tIz'in),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  absolute  ;  the  system  or  doctrine  of  the  absolute  ; 
tlie  principles  or  practice  of  absolute  or  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment ;  despotism. 

The  element  of  absoluthm  and  prelacy  was  controlling. 

ralfrpv. 

2.   ( Theol.)    Doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  Ash. 

Ab'so-ln'tlst  (-tiat),  n.  1.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  an 
absolute  or  autocratic  government. 

2.  {3fetaph.)  One  who  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
realiae  a  cognition  or  concept  of  the  absolute. 

Sir  IV.  Ifnmilton. 

Ab'SO-lu'tlst,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolutism ;  ar- 
bitrary; despotic;  as,  o&,so/i(^/,j^  principles. 

Ab'so-lu-tis'tic  (ab'sS-lu-tla'tlk),  a.  Pert 
solutism ;  absolutist. 

Ab-sol'u-to-ry  (5b-sSl'ii-tft-ry),  a.  [L.  absolutorius, 
fr.  absolvere  to  absolve.]  Serving  to  absolve ;  absolving. 
'*  An  absolutory  sentence."  Aijliffe. 

Ab-SOlv'a-bl©  (ab-s51v/a-b'I),  a.  That  may  be  absolved. 

Ab-solv'a-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  Conferring  absolution  ; 
absolutory. 

Ab-30lve'(ab-851v';  277),  V. /.  [imo.&p. 7).  Absolved 
(-s51vd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absolving.]  [L.  absolicre  to 
set  free,  to  absolve  ;  ab  -f  solvere  to  loose.  See  Assoil, 
Solve.]  1.  To  set  free,  or  relejise,  as  from  some  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  responsibility,  or  from  the  consequences  of 
guilt  or  auch  ties  as  it  would  be  sin  or  guilt  to  violate; 
to  pronounce  free  ;  as,toabsolve  a  subject  from  his  alle- 
giance ;  to  absolve  an  offender,  which  amounts  to  an  ac- 
quittal and  a  remission  of  his  punishment. 

Halifax  was  absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.    Macmday. 

2.  To  free  from  a  penalty ;  to  pardon  ;  to  remit  (a  ain); 
—  said  of  the  sin  or  guilt. 

In  his  name  I  absolve  your  perjury.  Gibbon, 

3.  To  finish  ;  to  accomplish.     [Obs."] 
The  work  besim,  how  soon  absolved.  Milton. 

4.  To  resolve  or  explain.  lObs.}  "  We  shall  not  ab- 
solve the  doubt."  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Syn.  — To  Absolve,  Exonerate,  Acqiht.  We  speak  of 
a  man  as  absolved  from  something  that  binds  his  con- 
science, or  mvolves  the  charge  of  wrongdoing ;  as,  to  ab- 
solve  from  allegiance  or  from  the  obhgation  of  an  oath,  or 
a  promise.  We  speak  of  a  person  as  exonerated,  when  he 
is  released  from  some  burden  which  had  rested  upon  him ; 
as,  to  exonerate  from  suspicion,  to  exonerate  from  blame 
or  odium.  It  implies  a  purely  moral  acquittal.  We  speak 
of  a  person  as  acquitted,  when  a  decision  has  been  made 
in  his  favor  with  reference  to  a  specific  charge,  either  by 
a  jury  or  by  disinterested  persons;  aa,  he  wsis  acquitted 
of  all  participation  in  the  crime. 

Ab-solv'ent  (ill>s51v'cnt),  a.  [L,  absolvens,  p.  pr.  of 
absnlvere.'\    Absolving.     [i£.]  Carlyle. 

Ab-solv'ent, _Ji.     Anabaolver.     [i?.]  Hobbes. 

Ab-SOlv'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  absolves.        Macaulay. 
Ab'SO-nant  (Sb'sS-ndnt),  a.     [L,  ab  +  sonans,  p.  pr.  of 
sonare  to  soimd.]     Discordant;  contrary;  —  opposed  to 
consonant.     *^  Abso7iant  to  nature."  ^uarle^. 

Ab'so-nons  (ab's5-nus),  a.  [L.  absonus  ;  ab  4-  sonus 
sound.]  Discordant ;  inharmonious ;  incongruous.  [06j.] 
'■'■  Ab.'iQ7Wiis  to  our  reason."  Glanvill, 

Ab-SOrb'  (5b-s6rb'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &P.  p.  Absorbed 
(-s5rbd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absobbino.]  [L.  absprbere;  ab 
-\-sorbcre  to  suck  in,  akin  to  Gr.  potpeiu  :  cf.  F.  absor- 
ber.'\  1.  To  swallow  up;  to  engulf;  to  ovenvhelm;  to 
cause  to  disappear  as  If  by  swallowing  up ;  to  use  up ;  to 
include.  "Dark  oblivion  soon  "A-scri^  them  alL"  Cou-per. 
The  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and  fashioa.     TT.  Irving. 

2.  To  suck  up ;  to  drink  in ;  to  imbibe ;  as  a  sponge, 
or  as  tlie  lact«als  of  the  body.  Bacon. 

3.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly ;  to  occupy  fully ;  aa, 
ab.wrbed  in  study  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

4.  To  take  up  by  cohesive,  chemical,  or  any  molecular 
action,  as  when  charcoal  absorbs  gases.  So  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  are  absorbed  or  taken  up  in  the  substances 
into  which  they  pass.  Kichol. 

Syn.  — To  Absoeb,  Engkoss.  Swallow  trp.  Engtjlp. 
These  words  agree  in  one  general  idea,  that  of  completely 
takwy  up.  They  are  cliieliy  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  may  be  dietmgTuahed,  by  a  reference  to  their  ety- 
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ABSORBABILITY 

moloGT.  We  speak  of  a  person  aa  absorbed  (lit.,  drawn 
in  swallnwed  upi  m  htuify  or  some  other  employment 
of' the  highest  mterest.  We  speak  of  a  persou  as  en- 
grossed tat.,  seized  upon  in  the  gross,  or  whollyi  by 
Bometliing  which  occupies  Ids  whole  time  and  thouglits, 
as  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  attainment  of  honor. 
■We  speak  of  a  person  (under  a  stronger  image)  as  sicnl- 
loired  np  and  lost  in  that  wliich  completely  occupies  ma 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  in  grief  at  the  death  of  a  friend, 
or  in  the  multiplied  cares  of  life.  We  speak  of  a  person 
aa  engulfed  in  that  wliich  (like  a  gulf>  takes  m  all  lus 
hopes  and  interests ;  as,  ewjulfed  in  misery,  rmn,  etc. 

That  jrave  question  which  had  begxm  to  absorb  the  Chri.'itian 
mind  — the  marriage  of  the  cli:rgy.  JlUinati. 

Too  long  hath  love  en^/rossed  Britannia's  stage, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tra-ic  ra;.-e.  JicfxU. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares  ?  Addison. 

And  in  destruction's  river  ^.    „    „,  , 

Engidf  and  twallow  those.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ab-SOrb'a-bil'i-ty  (Sb-sorVi-bTl'T-tj?),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  absorbable.  Graham  {Chemislr}/). 

Ab-SOrb'a-ble  {-s6rb'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  absorbable.] 
Capabl-^  -.f  being  absorbed  or  swallowed  up.  A  err. 

Ab-SOrb'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  as  if  wholly  en- 
grossed or  en<;aged. 

Ab-sorb'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.    Absorptiveness. 

Ab-sorb'ent  t,-ent),  a.  [L.  absorb€7ts,-p.  pr.  of  absor- 
bere.]     Absorbing;  swallowing;  absorptive. 

AbBorbent  ground  (Paint.),  a  ground  prepared  for  a 
picture,  chielly  with  distemper,  or  water  colors,  bv  which 
the  oil  is  absorbed,  and  a  brilliancy  is  imparted  to  the 
colors. 

Ab-sorb'ent,  n.    1.  Anything  wliich  absorbs. 

The  ocean,  itself  a  bad  absorbent  of  heat       Darwin. 

2.  {Med.)  Any  substance  wiiich  absorbs  and  neutral- 
izes acid  fluid  In  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  magnesia, 
chalk,  etc. ;  also  a  substance  (e.  g.^  iodine)  wliich  acts  on 
the  absorbent  vessels  so  as  to  reduce  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated parts. 

3.  pL  {Physiol.)  The  vessels  by  which  the  processes 
of  absorption  are  carried  on,  as  the  lymphatica  in  ani- 
mals, the  extremities  of  the  roots  in  plants. 

Ab-sorb'er  (-er),  7).    One  who,  or  that  which,  absorbs. 

Ab-sorb'ing,  </.  Swallowing,  engrossing;  as,  an  ab- 
sorhu'n  pursuit.  —  Ab-sorb'ing-ly,  adv. 

Ab  sor-bl'tlon  (5b's6r-bish'iin),7(.  Absorption.  [065.] 

Ab-sorpt'  (ai>sorpt'},  «.  [L.  absorplus^  p.  p.]  Ab- 
sorbed.   [Archaic]    "  Absorpt  in  care."  Pope. 

Ab-sorp'tion  (-sorp'shQu),  n.  [L.  absoiptio,  fr.  ab- 
sorbere.  See  Absorb.]  1-  The  act  or  process  of  absorb- 
ing or  sucking  in  anjiihing,  or  of  being  absorbed  and 
made  to  disappear;  as,  the  absorption  of  bodies  in  a 
whirlpool,  the  absorption  of  a  smaller  tribe  into  a  larger. 

2.  {Chem.  &  Physics)  An  imbibing  or  reception  by 
molecular  or  chemical  action  ;  as,  the  absorptionol  light, 
heat,  electricity,  etc. 

3.  {Physiol.)  In  living  organisms,  the  process  by  which 
the  materials  of  growth  and  nutrition  are  absorbed  and 
conveyed  to  the  tissues  and  organs. 

4.  Entire  engrossment  or  occupation  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
absorption  in  some  emplojTnent. 

Ab-SOrp'tive  (-sorp'tl v),  a.  Having  power,  capacity, 
or  tendency  to  absorb  or  imbibe.  E.  JJaniin. 

Ab-florp'tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absorp- 
tive ;  absoriitive  jiower. 

Ab'BOrp-tiv'My  (ab'sSrp-ttvT-ty),  n.  Absorptiveness. 

Ab-squaVU-late  (5b-skw5t'i5-lat),  r.  i.  To  take  one's 
self  ntf  ;  to  decamp.     [.-I  jondnr  xcord.     U.  S.] 

II  Abs'qUG  hoc  (Sbz'kwe  li5k).  [L.,  without  this.] 
{Lan)  The  technical  words  of  deiual  used  in  traversing 
what  has  been  alleged,  and  is  repeated. 

Ab-staln'  (Sb-stan'),  '"-  i-  I'mp.  &  p-  p-  Abstained 
(-stand') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Abstaining.]  [OE.  abstcynen, 
abstenen,  OF.  astenir,  absteytir,  F.  abstoiir,  fr.  L.  (ih.tti- 
nere,  abstentum,  v.  t.  &  v.  i.,  to  keep  from  ;  ab,  abs  -f- 
tenere  to  hold.  See  Tenable.]  To  hold  one's  self  aloof  : 
to  forbear  or  refrain  voluntarily,  and  especially  from  an 
indulgence  of  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  — vdth /rom. 

Ntt  a  few  abslaiiif.d  from  voting.  Macanlnij. 

Who  absraiii^  f  rum  meat  that  is  not  caunt  ?  S/mk. 

SjTi.  — To  refrain  ;  forbear ;  withliold  ;  deny  one's  self ; 
give  up ;  relinquish. 
Ab-staln'.  r.  t.    To  hinder ;  to  withhold. 

Wlii.'ther  lie  ahstnin  men  from  marrying.  Miltnn. 

Ab-Staln'er  (-er),  «.  One  who  abstains ;  esp.,  one  who 
abstains  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Ab-Ste'ml-OUa  (SI)-8te'mT-u8),  a.  [L.  abstemin.'! ;  ab, 
fifts  _|_  root  of  teiiititum  intoxicating  drink.]  1.  Abstain- 
ing from  wine.    YOrig.  Latin  sense.'\ 

l"nder  his  Rnccial  pvp 
Abstemious  I  grew  up  and  thrived  umnin.        Miltnn. 
2.  Sparing  in  diet ;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of  fond 
and  strong  drinks;  temperate  ;  abstinent ;  sparing  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  or  passions. 
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Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abttrmioufi. 

A'h-ithnot. 

3.  Sparingly  used  ;  used  with  temperance  or  mo-hra- 
tion  ;  as,  anahstej/iious  diet.  <;ibliim. 

4  Marked  by,  or  spent  in,  abstinence  ;  oa,  an  absfemi- 
ous  life.     "  One  ab.stemiou.^  day."  Pope. 

B.  Promotive  of  abstemiousness.     [/?.] 

Such  IK  the  virtue  of  tin;  afmtrmiou.*  well.       Dniden. 

Ab'Ste'mi-ous-ly,  adv.  in  an  abstemious  manner ; 
temperately  ;  sparinyly. 

Ab-Ste'mi-OUS-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  abst*- 
miovifl,  tfiiipiTati-,  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food  and 
Mtrong  drinks.  It  exprcRses  a  greater  degree  of  absti- 
nence than  trinprrnncr. 

Ab-Sten'tlon  (ab-Bt€n'Bhiin>,  n.  [F.  See  Abstain.] 
The  act  of  abstaining  ;  a  holding  aloof.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ab-8ten'tioii8  (-shfis),  a.  Cliaracterized  by  absti- 
nence ;  Helf-rest raining.  Farrar. 


Ab^ters^e'  (5b-Rterj')»  v.  t.  [t.  nhsiergtre,  fibster- 
sum;  ab,  abs  -j-  teryerc  to  wipe.  Cf.  F.  absturyer.]  To 
make  clean  by  wiping  ;  to  wipe  away  ;  to  cleanse  ;  hence, 
to  purge.     [A*.]  Qiiincy. 

Ab-ster'gent  (Sb-ster'jent),  a.  [L.  abstergens,  p.  pr. 
of  abstergere.]     Serving  to  cleanse  ;  detergent. 

Ab-Ster'gent,  n.  A  substance  used  in  cleansing;  a 
detergent ;  as.  soap  is  an  abstergent. 

Ab-sterse'  (,ab-ster.s'),  v.  t.  To  absterge  ;  to  cleanse  ; 
to  purge  away.     lObsJ  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-Ster'sion(at>-ster'shun),  77.  \_Y.abstersioii.  SccAb- 
8TEEGE.]  Act  of  wipiug  cleau  ;  a  cleansing  ;  a  purging. 

The  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed. 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Ab-ster'slve  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstersif.  See  Ab- 
sterge.]    Cleansing;   purging.  Bacon. 

Ab-Ster'sive,  n.     Something  cleansing. 

The  fatrons  abstasive  of  Eome  heroic  magistrate.  IFdton. 

Ab-Ster'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abster- 
sive. Fuller. 

Ab'sti-nence  (Sb'stl-u^na),  n.  [F.  abstine^ice.,  L.  ab- 
stinentia,iv.abstinere.  See  Abstain.]  1.  The  .act  or  prac- 
tice of  abstaining;  voluntary  forbearance  of  any  action, 
especially  the  refraining  from  an  indulgence  of  appetite, 
or  from  customary  gratifications  of  annual  or  sensual 
propensities.  Specifically,  the  practice  of  abstaining  from 
intoxicatuig  beverages,  — called  q.\sq  total  abstinence. 

The,  abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that  offers  itself  i«  n 
pain,  nay,  oftentimes,  a  very  great  one.  Locke. 

2.  The  practice  of  self-denial  by  depri\'ing  one*a  self 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  especially  of  meat. 

Penance,  fasts,  and  abstinence. 
To  puniah  bodies  for  the  feoul's  offense.         Dryden. 

AVstl-nen-cy  (-nai-.sy),  n.     Abstmence.     [P.] 

Ab'sti-neut  (-nrnt),  a.  [F.  abstineiit,  L.  ab.'ttinens,  p. 
pr.  of  abstinere.  S.'e  Abstain.]  Refrainmg  from  indul- 
gence, especially  from  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  p.b- 
stemious;  continent;  temperate.  Beau.  *i:  Fl. 

Ab'stl-nent,n.     1.  One  who  abstams. 

2.  {Feci.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  who  appeared  in  France 
and  Spain  in  the  3d  century. 

Ab'Stl-nent-ly,  odv.     With  abstinence. 

Ab-Stort'ed  (5b-stOrt'ed),  a.  [An  if  fr.  abstorf,  fr. 
L.  ab,  abs -\- tortus,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist.]  Wrested 
away.      lObs.]  Bailey. 

Ab'StracV  (Sb'str3kt' ;  277),  a.    [L.  abstractus,  p.  p.  of 

abstrahere  to  draw  from,  separate  ;  ab,  abs -\-  trahrre  to 

draw.     See  Trace.]     1.  Withdrawn  ;  separate.      lObs.] 

The  more  abstract ...  we  are  from  the  body.  Sorris. 

2.  Considered  apart  from  any  application  to  a  particu- 
lar object ;  separated  from  matter  ;  exicting  in  the  mind 
only ;  as,  abstract  truth,  abstract  numbers.  Hence  : 
ideal ;  abstruse  ;  difficult. 

3.  {Logic)  {a)  Expressing  a  particular  property  of  an 
object  viewed  apart  from  the  other  properties  w  liich  con- 
stitute it; — opposed  to  concrete;  as,  honesty  is  an  ab- 
stract word.  J.  S.  Mill,  {b)  Kesulting  from  the  mental 
faculty  of  abstraction  ;  general  as  opposed  to  particular  ; 
as,  *'  reptile  "  is  an  abstract  or  general  name.  Locke. 

A  concrete  name  i?  a  name  which  stands  for  a  thing:  en  ah. 
stract  name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attributu  of  a  thiir^'. 
A  practice  has  grown  up  in  more  modern  times,  which,  if  nnt 
introduced  by Xocke,  has  gained  currency  from  his  exanipK', 
of  applying  the  expression  "  abstract  name  "  to  all  names  wliicli 
are  the  result  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  and  conse- 
quently to  ail  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
names  of  attributes.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  Abstracted;  absent  in  mind.  ^^ Abstract,  as  in  a 
trance."  Milton. 

An  abstract  idea  (Metoph.),  an  idea  separated  from  a 
complex  object,  or  from  other  ideas  whiih  natuiMlly  ac- 
company it ;  a-s  the  solidity  of  marble  wlim  ci'iitiinphiti'd 
apart  from  its  color  or  hgure.  —  Abstract  terms,  tliuhe 
wliichexpressabstract ideas, as  beauty,  whitene-ss, round- 
ness, without  regarding  any  object  in  which  they  exist ; 
or  abstract  terms  are  the  names  of  orders,  genera,  or 
species  of  things,  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  sim- 
ilar qualities. —Abstract  namberB  iAfath.),  numbers  used 
without  application  to  things,  as  (>,  8.  Ill;  but  when  ap- 
plied to  anv  thing,  as  H  feet,  10  men,  they  become  con- 
crete.—Aba'tract  or  Pure  mathematics.    See  Mathematics. 

Ab-Stract'  (Sb-strSkt').  r.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Abstract- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?!.  Abstracting.]     [See  Abstract,  a.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  separate  ;  to  take  away. 
He  was  incapable  of  forming  any  opinion  or  resolution  ab- 
stracted from  his  own  prejudices.  Sir  W.  Scolt. 

2.  To  draw  off  in  respect  to  interest  or  attention  ;  as, 
his  mind  was  wholly  abstracted  by  other  objects. 

The  young  stranger  had  been  abstracted  and  silent. 

r.lacktf.  Mag. 

3.  To  separate,  as  ideas,  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  ; 
to  consider  by  itself  ;  to  contemplate  separately,  as  a 
quality  or  attribute.  Whately. 

4.  To  epitomize  ;  to  abridge.  Franklin. 
B.  To  take  secretly  or  dishonestly  ;  to  purloin  ;  as,  to 

abstract  goods  from  a  parcel,  or  money  from  a  till. 

Von  Rosen  had  quietly  abstracted  the  bearing-reins  from  the 
harnesB.  "'.  /iltiH: 

6.  {Chem.)  To  separate,  aa  the  more  volatile  or  solu- 
ble parts  of  a  substance,  by  distillation  or  other  chem- 
ical processes.  In  this  sense  extract  is  now  more  gener- 
ally used. 

Ab-stract',  r.  i.  To  i>erform  the  process  of  abstrac- 
tion.   [/.'.] 

I  own  myBclf  able  to  afjstract  in  one  nenec.  TJerkeU-u. 
Ab'stract' (aWrSktO*  n-  [See  Abstract,  «.]  1.  That 
which  comprises  or  concentrates  in  itself  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  larger  thing  or  of  eevera!  things.  Specif- 
ically  :  A  sunmiary  or  an  epitome,  as  of  a  treatise  or  book, 
or  of  a  statement ;  a  brief. 

An  abstract  of  e%-pry  trcntise  he  had  rend.         Watfa, 

Man,  the  abstract 
Of  b]\  porfcction.  wliich  the  workmanship 
Of  Ileaven  liuth  modeled.  Ford. 


:  it  is  simply  the  netrativo  of  at- 
iSir  W.  I/ainittoiw 


ABSURD 

2.  A  state  of  separation  from  other  things  ;  as,  to  con- 
sider a  subject  in  the  abstract,  or  ajiart  from  other  asso- 
ciated tilings, 

3.  All  abstract  term. 
The  concretes  "  latlier  "  and  "  Eon  "  hftTC,  Or  might  have,  the 

a/}.-ilract.<  "paicrmty"  and  "  lihcty."  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  {Med.)  A  powdered  solid  extract  of  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance mixed  with  sugar  of  milk  in  such  proportion  that 
one  part  of  the  abstract  represents  two  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal substance. 

Abstract  of  title  (Law),  an  epitome  of  the  evidences  of 
owuersliip. 

Syn.  —  Abridgment ;  compendium ;  epitome ;  synopsis. 
See  Abridgment. 

Ab-Stract'ed  (5b-strakt'6d),  a.  1.  Separated  or  dis- 
connected ;  withdrawn  ;  removed  ;  apart. 

The  evil  one  abstracted  stood  from  his  own  evil.     Milton. 

2.  Separated  from  matter ;  abstract;  ideaL     [065.] 

3.  Abstract ;  abstruse  ;  difficult.     [Obs.]        Johnson^ 

4.  Inattentive  to  surrounding  objects  ;  absent  in  mind. 
**  An  abstracted  scholar."  Johnson. 

Ab-stract'ed-ly,  adv.  in  an  abstracted  manner ;  sep- 
arately :  "ith  absence  of  mind. 

Ab-'stract'ed-ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  abstracted  i 
abstract  character. 

Ab-Stract'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  abstracts,  or  makes  an 
abstract. 

Ab-Strac'tlon  (Sb-stiSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  abstraction. 
See  Abstract,  a.]  1.  The  act  of  abstracting,  separating, 
or  withdrawing,  or  the  state  of  being  withdrawn  ;  witli- 
drawaL 

A  wrongful  abstracliun  of  wealth  from  certain  members  of 
the  Community.  •/•  S.  MilL 

2.  {Metaph.)  The  act  or  process  of  leaving  out  of  con.- 
sideration  one  or  more  properties  of  a  complex  .object 
so  as  to  attend  to  others ;  analysis.  Thus,  when  the 
mind  considers  the  form  of  a  tree  by  itself,  or  the  color 
of  the  leaves  as  separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the  act 
is  called  a&5/rfl(/(V)?i.  So,  also,  when  it  considers  uhtte- 
iiess,  softness,  virtue,  existence,  as  separate  from  any  par- 
ticular objects. 

r^^  Abstraction  is  necessary  to  classification,  by  which 
things  are  arranged  iu  genera  and  species.  We  separate 
in  idea  the  qualities  of  certain  objects,  which  are  of  the 
same  kind,  from  others  which  are  different,  in  eacli,  and 
arrange  the  objects  having  the  same  properties  in  a  class, 
or  collected  body. 

Abstraction  is  no  positive  act : 
teution. 

3.  An  idea  or  notion  of  an  abstract,  or  theoretical  na- 
ture ;  as,  to  fight  for  mere  abstractio7ts. 

4.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects  ;  a  recluse  life  j 
as,  a  hermit's  abstraction. 

5.  Absence  or  absorption  of  mind ;  inattention  to- 
present  objects. 

6.  The  taking  surreptitiously  for  one's  own  use  part- 
of  the  property  of  another  ;  purloining.     [Moderji] 

7.  {Chc/ii.)  A  separation  of  volatile  parts  by  the  act 
of  distUlation.  Aicholson. 

Ab-Strac'tion-al  (-al),  o-     Pertaining  to  abstraction. 

Ab-Strac'tion-lst.  n.     An  idealist.  Emerson. 

Ab'strac-ti'tious  (SVstrak-ttsh'iis),  a.  Obtained  from 
plants  by  diatilhitiom     [Obs.}  Crabb. 

Ab-Strac'Uve  (ab-str5k'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstractij.] 
Ha\ing  the  power  of  abstracting;  of  an  abstracting  na- 
ture.    "  The  abstractive  faculty."  /.  Taylor. 

Ab-Strac'tive-ly,  odv.  In  an  abstract  manner  ;  sep- 
arately ;  in  or  by  itself.  Feltham: 

Ab-strac'tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstrac- 
tive ;  abstractive  property. 

Ab'stract'ly  (ab'strakt'iy  ;  277),  adv.  In  an  abstract 
state  or  manner  ;  separately  ;  absolutely  ;  by  itself  ;  aa, 
matter  ab.%tracthi  considered. 

Ab'stract'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstract. 
"  The  abstract ne.-:s  of  the  ideas."  Locke- 

Ab-Stringe'  (3b-strTnj'),  r.  /.  [L.  ab  -\-  fttringere,  stric- 
turn,  to  press  together.]     To  unbind.      [Ob.i.]       Bailey. 

Ab-Strude'  (Sb-stnid'),  v.  t.  [L.  abstrudere.  See  Aet 
sTRfsE.]     To  thrust  away.     [06.v.]  Johnson. 

Ab-Stmse'  (Sb-strus'),  a.  [L.  ab.^trusus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
strudere to  thrust  away,  conceal ;  ab,  ab.f  -f-  trudere  to 
thrust;  cf.  F.  abstrus.  See  Threat.]  1.  Concealed  or 
hidden  out  of  the  way.     [O65.] 

The  eternal  eye  whose  fight  discerns 
AbstriLsest  thoughts.  MUlon-. 

2-  Remote  from  apprehension  ;  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended or  understood  ;  recondite;  as,  abstruse  learnings 
Profound  and  absfms*-  topics,  Milman. 

Ab-Stmsely,  adv.     in  an  abstnise  manner. 

Ab-struse'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstnise ; 
difficulty  of  apprehen.sion.  Boyle. 

Ab-stru'slon  (,ai>-strii'zhrin),  n.  [L.  abstrusio.  Sea 
Abhtri'se.]     The  act  of  thrusting  away.    [A'.]      Ogilvie. 

Ab-3tru'sl-ty  (Sb-stni'sT-t5')i  «•  Abstmsenesa  ;  that 
whirh  is  abstruse.     \_R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-sum6'  (Sb-sum'),  ^'-  '•  [L-  absnmere,  absnmptum  ; 
(ff,  -|-  sumcrc  to  take.]  To  consume  gradually  ;  to  wasto 
awav.     [Obs.]  Boyle-. 

Ab-8Ump'tlon  (ab-sump'shun  ;  215),  n.  [L.  obsimip- 
tio.  See  Absime.]  Act  of  w.isting  away;  a  consuming; 
extinction.     ['>/«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-surd'  (Sb-sfird'),  «•  [L-  ah.'iiirdn.t  liarsh-sounding  ; 
ab  4-  (prob.)  a  derivative  fr.  a  root  -tvar  to  sound  ;  not 
connected  with. i!/r(/.- cf.F.«/w»n/f.  See  Syiu-nge.]  Couf 
trary  to  reason  or  propriety  ;  obviously  and  fiatly  op- 
posed to  manifest  truth  ;  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense  ;  logically  contradictory  ;  non- 
sensical ;  ridiculo\i8  ;  as,  an  absurd  person,  an  absurd 
opinion  ;  an  absurd  dream. 

This  profTer  is  ahmird  nnd  rcnfinnless.  Shak. 

'T  Is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great.  Pupe. 

Syn.  — Foolish  :  irrational ;  ridicnloun;  prcpoBterous  ; 
inconsistent ;  incongruous.  —  Absurd,  Irrational,  Foon- 
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ABSURD 


ACANTHACEOUS 


IBIT,  PREPOsTRnoua.  Of  tliese  temiR,  irrnfionnl  in  the 
weak.'.st.  ■Ii-ii>iim^'  that  wliifh  is  phiiiily  iiic-fKi.siHlt-nt  with 
tiie  ilirtalt*.--  !■!  .soiimi  rciisoii  ;  jlm,  an  irniliuiml  rniiim'  ot 
lifti.  Foolish  ri^r.s  hiKln-r,  ;uiit  iiiijilii's  cilliri'  ;i  iirrvcrhinji 
of  tliiit  faniltv,  .'!■  uii  al..M..liitc  u.'aki]r>.s  or  l:Uiiilv  of 
miiirl:  an,  hH.h.'./i  .■iit.-n.i  i,s,-s.  .\hsnrf/  ns.-s,  ^lili  hiu'li'-r. 
denoting  timt  wlii^li  is  ijlainly  opnuJti-.l  U*  rcriivnt  iiotiun.-* 
of  propriety  and  trvith  ;  us,  an  iib.sii.ril  inau,  piuj^ot,  opin- 
ion, story,  argnment,  etc.  PreiuiNtcroiis  riHi-«  Htill  hinl't-r, 
and  supposes  an  absolute  inrcrsion  in  the  order  of  tilings ; 
or,  in  plain  terms,  a  "putting;  of  tlie  cart  before  tiie 
horse  ;  "  as,  a  ni-fjio.sffrous  sutr^c^stion,  preposterous  con- 
duct, ft  jjre post r roll s  reguhition  or  law. 

Ab-aurd'  (.Ib-sQrd'),  n.    An  absnrdity.    [0/j.?.J    Pope. 

Ab-surd'1'ty  (-T-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Absukdities  (-tiz).  [L. 
(ibsiiniidis:  cf.  F.  iibsurdid:^  1.  Tliy  (luality  of  bcin^ 
ftbsurd  or  inconsistent  with  obvions  trutli,  reason,  or 
sound  judgment.  "The  absurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of 
on  infuiite  number."  Locke. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  absurd ;  an  absurd  action;  a  logical 
contradiction. 

Ilis  travela  were  full  of  ahsiinlilies.  Jo/iiisun. 

Ab-SUrd^y,  "dv.     In  an  absurd  manner. 

Ab-surd'ness,  n.     Absurdity,     [/i'.] 

|{  A-bu'na  la-bob'nd),  71.  [Eth.  ami  Ar.,  our  father.] 
The  I'atriartrh,  or  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

A-bun'dance  (a-lirniM«n»),  7i.  [OK.  {li)obundaunce, 
abnndinice,  V.  ii(K>iiil>nite,  L.  abitmiimdn^  fr.  ubundare. 
See  Abou.sd.]  An  overflowing' fullness;  ample  sufficiency  ; 
great  plenty;  profusion;  copious  supply;  aupertluity  ; 
wealth  :  —  strictly  applicable  to  ([uantity  only,  but  some- 
times used  of  number. 

It  islumentnblc  to  remember  ■^'hat  (itrnm lance  of  nnhXe.  blood 
hath  been  shed  with  siimll  benefit  to  the  Christian  htute. 

Riikigh. 

Syn.  — Exuberance  ;  plenteousness  ;  plenty;  copious- 
ness; overflow  ;  riches;  altluence;  wealth.  —  Abundance, 
Plenty,  Exuberance.  The.se  words  risi*  upon  im<1i  other 
in  exp'*essinK  tli«  idea  of  fullness.  Pl>  iihi  di-noti's  it  sitlti- 
ciency  to  supply  every  want;  as,  ji/eiilij  of  foinl,  ji/i'nIi/  of 
money,  etc.  Abinufanve  expresses  moif,  and  ^ives  tlie 
idea  of  superfluity  or  excess;  as,  abuniln/ue  of  riclies,  an 
nbiindance  of  wit  and  humor;  often,  ho\vever,_it  onlv 
denotes  plenty  in  a  high  decree.  Exuberance  rises  still 
liigher,  and  implies  a  bursting  forth  on  every  side,  pro- 
ducing great  superfluity  or  redundance ;  as,  an  exriber- 
ance  of  mirth,  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  etc. 

A-bun'dant  (-df7nt ),  n.  [OE.  {h)nbitiulan( ,  abouiidant, 
F.  abou'lant,  fr.  L.  iibimdaus,  p.  pr.  of  ahnndare.  See 
Abound.]  Fully  sufficient ;  plentiful ;  in  copious  supply  ; 
—  followed  by  /«,  rarely  by  with.  ^*  Abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth."  Exod.  xxxiv.  G. 

Abundant  number  (AfathA^  a  number,  the  sum  of  whose 
aliquot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself.  Tims,  1.2,  ;i,  4,6, 
the  aliquot  parts  of  1_'.  iri;iki-  tin'  niiiiihcr  IH.  Tlii6  is  op- 
posed to  a  dfjicieiit  nuiiibrr,  as  14,  whose  aliquot  parts 
are  1,2,  7,  the  sum  of  whieli  is  U>;  and  to  a  pe;-/ec/  num- 
ber, which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  as  (i, 
whosf  -aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  3. 

Syii.  —  Ample;  plentiful;  copious;  plenteous;  exuber- 
ant; 0%'erflowiug;  rich;  teeming;  profuse;  bountiful; 
liberal.    See  Ample. 

A-bun'dant-ly,  adv.  In  a  sufficient  degree ;  fully ; 
amply  ;  plentifully  ;  in  large  measure. 

A-bursl'  (a-bQrsf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  burst-l  In  a 
bursting  condition. 

A*bus'a-ble  {a-biiz'a-b''l),  a.    That  may  be  abused. 

A-bus'age  (-Sj),  n.     Abu.se.    lObs."]     Wh«tely  (_l(i34). 

Abuse' (a-buz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abused  (a-buzd') ; 
p.  pr.S:  vb.  n.  Abusing.]  [F.  abuser;  L.  abiisus,  p.  p.  of 
abuti  to  abuse,  misuse  ;  ah-\-uti  to  use.  See  Use.]  1.  To 
put  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to  misapply  ;  to  misuse  ;  to  put  to  a 
bad  use  ;  to  use  for  a  wrong  purpose  or  end  ;  to  pervert ; 
as,  to  abuse  inlierited  gold  ;  to  make  an  excessive  use  of  ; 
as,  to  abuse  one's  authority. 

This  principle  (if  one  may  so  abuse  the  word)  shoots  rapidly 
into  popularity.  Froude. 

2.  To  use  ill;  to  maltreat;  to  act  injuriously  to;  to 
punish  or  to  tax  excessively  ;  to  hurt ;  as,  to  abuse  pris- 
oners, to  abuse  one's  powers,  one's  patience. 

3.  To  revile  ;  to  reproach  coarsely  ;  to  disparage. 

The  . . .  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general.    Macaulat/. 

4.  Todishonor.  "  Shall flighta&w^e  yourname  ?  "S'Af^fA-. 

5.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish.  Spenser. 

6.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on.     [06s.] 

Their  eyes  red  and  staring,  cozened  with  a  moist  cloud,  and 
abtised  by  a  double  object.  Jer.  Taijlor. 

Syn.  —  To  maltreat ;  injure  ;  revile  ;  reproach ;  vilify  ; 
vituperate ;  asperse  ;  traduce ;  malign. 

A-bUSe'  (A-bus'),  n.  [F.  ahus,  L.  abusus,  fr.  abuti. 
See  Abuse,  v.  /.]  1.  Improper  treatment  or  use  ;  appli- 
cation to  a  wrong  or  bad  purpose;  misuse  ;  as,  an  abuse 
of  our  natural  powers;  an  abuse  of  civil  rights,  or  of  priv- 
ileges or  advantages  ;  an  abuse  of  language. 

Liberty  may  he  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty,  aa  well 
as  by  the  ahtises  of  power.  JIadison. 

2.  Physical  ill  treatment ;  injury.  "  Rejoice  ...  at 
the  abiise  of  Falstaff."  S/iak. 

3.  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom  ;  offense  ;  crime ; 
fault ;  as,  the  abuses  in  the  civil  service. 

AbiL^f  after  aJnise  disappeared  without  a  struggle.     3Facau!ar/. 

4.  Vituperative  words;  coarse,  insulting  speech  ;  abu- 
sive language  ;  virulent  condemnation  ;  reviling. 

The  two  parties,  after  exchanging  a  good  deal  of  «/»«*',  cnme 
to  blows.  ^facauUl<J. 

5.  Violation;  rape;  as,  afiHs^  of  a  female  child. 

6.  Deceitful  practice  ;  deception;  cheat.     [Obs.] 

Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  tiling  ?  Shak. 

Abuse  of  diatresB  (Lniv),  a  ^v^onKful  using  of  an  animal 
or  chattel  distrained,  by  the  distrainer. 

Syn,  —  Invective  ;  contumely;  reproach;  scurrility; 
insult;  opprobrium.  —  Abuse,  Invective,  Abuse  is  gen- 
erally prompted  by  anger,  and  vented  in  harsh  and  un- 
Beenuy  words.  It  Is  more  personal  and  coarse  tlian  invec- 
tive. Abuse  generally  takes  place  in  private  quarrels; 
invective  in  writing  or  public  discussions.    Imectiie  may 


be  oonveyftd  in  refined  lantrnace  and  dictatefl  by  Indig-  I 
nation  against  what  iH  blann-wocthy.  C.  J.  .Smitn. 

A'bUSe'tul  (i-biis'tulj,  a.  Full  of  abuse;  aljuwive. 
[A*.]     "■*■  Almseful  names."  lip.  Harlow. 

A-bUS'er  (A-buz'er),  n.  One  who  abuaea  [in  the  varioua 
senseH  of  tin-  verb]. 

A-bU'Slon  (a-bn'zhun),  n.  [OE.  abusion,  abusiotin, 
OF.  abusion,  fr.  L.  abusio  mihuse  of  words,  fr.  abuti. 
See  Abuse,  v.  t.}  Evil  or  corrupt  usage  ;  abuse  ;  wrong ; 
reproach;  deception;  cheat.      [Obs.']  C/uiucer. 

A-bU'sive  (i-bu'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abusif,  fr.  L.  abusi- 
vus.]     1.   Wrongly  used  ;  perverted;  misapplied. 

1  ail)  .  .  .  nccoHBitatvd  to  une  the  word  Parliament  improp- 
erly, uccordiiig  to  the  abwtive  acceptation  thereof.  i-uller. 

2.  Given  to  misusing  ;  also,  full  of  abuses,  [Arc/iaic^ 
"The  abusive  prerogatives  of  his  see."  Jlailaui. 

3.  Practicing  abuse  ;  prone  to  ill  treat  by  coarse,  in- 
sulting words  or  by  other  ill  usage  ;  as,  an  abusive  au- 
thor ;  an  abusi^ie  fellow. 

4.  Containing  abuse,  or  serving  as  the  instrument  of 
abuse;  vituperative;  reproachful;  scurrilous.  "An 
abusive  lampoon."  Jo/m.wn. 

6.  Tending  to  deceive;  fraudulent;  cheating.  [Obs.'\ 
"  An  abusive  treaty."  iSacon. 

Syii.  —  Reproachful ;  scurrilous  ;  opprobrious  ;  inso- 
lent;  insulting;  injurious;  oll'ensive  ;  reviling. 

A-bu'sive-ly,  a'lv.  In  an  abusive  manner;  rudely; 
with  abusive  language. 

A-bu'slve-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  abusive ; 
rudeness  of  language,  or  violence  to  the  person. 

Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  thy  ground, 
Profaneness,  filthmess,  abusiveness.  Herbert. 

A-bUt'  (A-buf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abutted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Abutting.]  [OF.  abouicr,  abater;  cf.  F.aboutir, 
and  also  abuter  ;  d  (L.  ad)  -j-  OF.  botcr,  buter^  to  push  : 
cf.  F.  bout  end,  and  but  end,  purpose.]  To  project;  to 
terminate  or  border  ;  to  be  contiguous  ;  to  meet ;  —  with 
on,  up07i,  or  against  ;  as,  lus  land  abuts  on  the  road. 

A-bU'tl-lou  (^bu'ti-15n),  «.  [Ar.  aubutilun.'\  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants  of  many  species,  found  in 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  of  both  continents ;  — 
called  also  Indian  mallow. 

A-but'ment  (a-but'mcnt),  n.     1.  State  of  abutting. 

2.  That  on  or  against  which  a  body  abuts  or  presses  ; 
as  (a)  (,4rcft.)  The  solid  part  of  a  pier  or  wall,  etc., 
which  receives  the  thrust  or  lateral  pressure  of  an  arch, 
vault,  or  strut.  Gwill.  (b)  {Mcch.)  A  fixed  point  or 
surface  from  which  resistance  or  reaction  is  obtained,  as 
the  cylinder  head  of  a  steam  engine,  the  fulcrum  of  a 
lever,  etc.  (r)  In  breech-loading  firearms,  the  block  be- 
liind  the  barrel  which  receives  the  pressure  due  to  recoil. 

A-bUt'tal  (-tfll),  n.  The  butting  or  boundary  of  land, 
partic-ularly  at  tlie  end  ;  a  headland.  Spelnian. 

A-bUt'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  abuts. 
Specifically,  the  owiier  of  a  contiguous  estate ;  as,  the 
abutters  on  a  street  or  a  river. 

A-bUZZ'  (i-bijz'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  buzz.l  In  a  buzz  ; 
buzzing.     [Colloq.]  Dickens. 

A-by'    I  (a-bi'),  V.  t.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abought 

A-bye'  I  (A-bat*).]  [AS.  6.bycrfan  to  pay  for  ;  pref. 
a-  (cf.  Goth.  ».?-,  Ger.  e/'-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -j-  bycgan 
to  buy.  See  Buy,  and  cf.  Abide.]  1.  To  pay  for;  to 
suffer  for  ;  to  atone  for  ;  to  make  amends  for ;  to  give 
satisfaction.     [Obs.} 

Leet  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  Shak. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  abide.     [Obs.} 

But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  ah}/.      Spenser. 

A-bysm'  (i-bTz'm'),  n.  [OF.  abisme  ;  F.  abhne,  LL. 
abyssimus,  a  superl.  of  L.  abyssus ;  Gr.  a^uo-tro?.  See 
Abyss.]    An  abyss ;  a  gulf.    "  The  abysm  of  hell."   Shak. 

A-bys'mal  (arbTz'nu/l),  a  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, an  abyss ;  bottomless;  unending;  profound. 

Geolog)'  gives  one  the  same  ahysmal  extent  of  time  that  as- 
tronomy does  of  space.  Carli/le. 

A-bys'mal-ly,  adi\  To  a  fathomless  depth  ;  pro- 
foundly. "  Abysmally  ignorant."  G.  Eliot. 
A-byss'  (a-bTs'),  7i.  [L.  abyssus  a  bottomless  gulf,  fr. 
Gr.  a^v(T(70s  bottondess  ;  a  priv.  +  putrtros  depth,  bot- 
tom.] 1.  A  bottomless  or  unfathomed  depth,  gulf,  or 
chasm  ;  hence,  any  deep,  immeasurable  space,  and,  specif- 
ically, hell,  or  the  bottomless  pit. 

Ye  powers  and  spirite  of  this  nethermost  abi/ss,    Milton. 
Thy  throne  is  darkness,  in  the  abyss  of  light.      Dnjricn, 

2.  Infinite  time ;  a  vast  intellectual  or  moral  depth. 

The  abysses  of  metaphysical  theology.      Macanlai/. 
In  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace.  Burke. 

3.  {Her.)  The  center  of  an  escutcheon. 

([[^^  This  word,  in  its  leading  uses,  is  associated  with 
the  cosmological  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  supposed  illimitable  mass  of  w.aters  from  which 
our  earth  sprung,  and  beneath  whose  profound  depths 
the  wicked  were  punished.  Encyc.  Brit. 

A-byss'al  (-nl),  a.  [Cf.  Abysmal.]  Belonging  to,  or 
resembling,  an  abyss  ;  unfathomable. 

Abyssal  zone  (Phys.  Gear/.),  one  of  the  belts  or  zones 
into  which  Sir  E.  Forbes  divides  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  describing  its  plants,  animals,  etc.  It  is  the  one 
furthest  from  the  shore,  embracing  all  beyond  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep.     Hence,  ab'/ssal  animals,  plants,  etc. 

Ab'ys-sin'i-an  (.Sb'Ts-stn'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Abyssinia. 

AbyBBinlan  gold,  an  alloy  of  90.74  parts  of  copper  and 
8.33  parts  of  zinc.  (Ire. 

Ab''ys-sln'l-an.  n.     1.  A  native  of  Abyssinia. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

A-ca'cl-a  (A-ka'shT-a),  n.  {Ajitiq.)  A  roll  or  bag, 
filled  witli  dust,  borne  by  Byzantine  emperors,  as  a  me- 
mento of  mortahty.     It  is  represented  on  medals. 

A-ca'cia  (a-ka'shi  or  a-ka'slu-a),  ??.  ;  pi.  E.  AcACiAs 
(-shaz),  L.  AcAci.E  (-sliT-e).  [L..  from  Gr.  aicaxio; 
orig.  the  name  of  a  thorny  tree  found  in  Eg>T)t ;  prob.  f  r. 
the  root  ok  to  be  sharp.     See  Acute.]     1.  A  genus  of 


legtiminouB  trees  and  Bhrubs.  Nearly  300  species  are 
Australian  or  Polynesian,  and  have  terete  or  vertically 
conipn;Hse<i  leaf  stalks,  instead  of  the  bipinnate  leavas 
of  the  much  fewer  species  of  America,  Af nca,  etc.  Very 
few  are  found  in  t<'m[>eraU!  climates. 

2.  {Med.)  Tlie  iiiMpissatcd  juice  of  sev- 
eral siH!<iis  of  a<;u!ia;  —  called  also  ffum 
acacia,  and  '/"///  irrubic. 

Ac'a-cin,  Ac'a  clne(Sk'&-hTn),  n.  Gum 

arabic. 

Ac'a-deme'  (ak'A-dem'),  n.  [L.  acade- 

viiit.      Seo     Academy.]      An  academy. 

lPactic\  Shak. 

Ac'a-de'ml-al  (-<Ie'mT-al),  a.  Academ- 
ic.    iA'.] 

Ac'a-de'ml-an  (-niT-A-n),  n.  A  member 

of  anu«-adeniy,  university,  or  college. 
Ac'a-dem'ic  {-d6m1k),  l  a.      [L.    nra- 
Ac'a-dem'lc-al(-I-k«l),  f    demicus:  cf. 

Y.aradcntique.  See  ACADEMY.]  1.  Heloiig- 
ing  to  the  school  or  philosopliy  of  Plato; 
as,  the  Academic  sect  or  philosophy. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  academy  or  other  Iiigher  insti- 
tution of  learning ;  scholarly  ;  lit*;rary  or  classical,  iu 
di.-itinction  from  scientific.  "ylc«(/e?/nc  courses."  War- 
hurtmi.     "  Academical  study."     Berkeley. 

Ac'a-dem'lC,  n.  1.  One  holding  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates  and  Plato ;  a  Platonist.  Hume. 

2.  A  member  of  an  academy,  college,  or  university  ; 
an  academician. 

Ac'a-dem'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  academical  manner. 

Ac'a-dem'ic-als  (-t-k«lz),  n.  pi.  Tlie  articles  of  dreaa 
pre.seribcd  and  w.irii  at  some  colleges  and  universities. 

Ac'a-de-ml'cian  {^k'a^de-nilsh'au ;  277),  n.  [F.  acO' 
dvniicien.  See  Academy.]  1.  A  member  of  an  academy, 
or  society  fur  promoting  science,  art,  or  literature,  as  of 
the  French  Academy,  or  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

2.  A  colh-gian.     [/.',]  Chester  field. 

Ac'a-dem'1-cism  (aii'&-d6m1-sTz'm),  n.  \.  A  tenet 
of  the  Aoademi<'  jihiluf^ophy. 

2.  A  manneriwiii  or  iiin.le  peculiar  to  an  academy. 

A-cad'e-inism(a-kad'J-mTz'ni),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
thr  A.Md.'niir  philM.sopby.     [O^.v.]  Baxter. 

A-cad'e-mlst  (-nust),  n.  [F.  academiste.l  1.  An 
Ac^idcniic  j)liilo::;niilier. 

2.  An  academician.     [Obs.  or  li.}  Bay. 

A-cad'e-my  (4-kad'e-my),  n.;  pi.  Academies  (-miz). 
[F.  acadrniie,  L.  academia.  Cf,  Academe.]  1.  A  gar- 
den or  grove  near  Athens  (so  named  from  the  hero 
Arademus),  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held  their 
philosophical  conferences ;  hence,  the  school  of  pluloso- 
phy  of  which  Plato  was  head. 

2.  An  institution  for  the  study  of  Iiigher  leu'.Tiing;  a 
college  or  a  university.  Popularly,  a  school,  or  seminary 
of  learning,  holding  a  rank  between  a  college  and  a  com- 
mon school. 

3.  A  place  of  training ;  a  school.  **  Academies:  of  fa- 
naticism." Hume. 

4.  A  society  of  learned  men  united  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  aud  literature,  or  some 
particular  art  or  science  ;  as,  the  French  Academy  ;  thei 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  itcademies  of 
literature  and  philology. 

5.  A  school  or  place  of  training  in  which  some  special 
art  is  taught;  as,  the  military  (/CT'/r//*;/  at  West  Point ; 
a  riding  academy i  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Academy  flJ^l^6(Pa)^^),  a  drawing  usually  half  life-size, 
in  crayon  or  pencil,  after  a  nude  model. 

A-ca'dl-an  (a-ka'dT-An),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aca- 
die,  or  Nova  Scotia.     '■'■Acadian  farmers."    Longfellou:. 

—  71.    A  native  of  Acadie. 

Acadian  epoch  (Geol.),  an  epoch  at  the  beginning  of  thft 
American  paleozoic  time,  and  including  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican rocks  known  to  be  fossiliferous.  See  Geology.  — 
Acadian  owl  iZo'ol.),  a  small  North  American  owl  (3Vtr- 
lalt  Acitdica);  the  saw-whet. 

II  Ac'a-Joa  (5k'a-joo),  n.  [F.  See  Cashew.]  (ffo/.> 
(a)  The  cashew  tree;  also,  its  fruit.  See  Cashew. — 
(6)  Tlie  mahogany  tree;  also,  its  timber. 

Ac'a-leph   (5k'a-lgf),  I  n.  ;  pi.  Acalephs  (-ISfs), 

Ac'a-le'phant^k'a-le'frtn),  i      Acalephans  (-le'fanz). 
[See  Acalepils:.]  {Zddl.)  One 
of  the  Acalepha'. 

II  Ac^a-le'ph£B  (Xk'a-le'fe), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  froniGr.  a/foAjj'^T), 
a  nettle.]  A  grouj)  of  Coi-len- 
terata,  including  the  Meduste 
or   jellyfishes,  and  hydroids ; 

—  so  called  from  the  stinging 
power  they  possess.  Some- 
times called  sea  nettles. 

Ac'a-le'phold  (-foid\  a. 
[Acalepk  +  -aid.}  (Zoyd.) 
Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  Acalephie  or  jellyfishes. 

A-cal'y-cine  (i-kSin^-sTn ), 
Ac'a-lyc'l-nous     (akaiTs'l- 

nus),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -\-Kd\v$ 
calj-x.]  (Bo(.)  Without  a 
calyx,  or  outer  floral  envelope. 

A-canth'  (a-kanth'),  7i. 
Same  as  Acanthus. 

II  A-can'tha  (a-kSn'tha),  n. 

[Gr.  aKav9a  thorn,  fr.  aKrj 
point.  See  Acute.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  prickle.  uaiu.^=x^c. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  spine  or  prickly  fin. 

3.  (Ajiat.)  The  vertebral  column  ;  the  spinous  process 
of  a  vertebra.  PMinglison. 

ACan-tba'ceons  (ak'Sn-tha'shSs),  a.  1.  Armed  with 
prickles,  as  a  plant. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  acanthus  is  the  type. 


Acaleph  {Pelagia  cyanellay 
of  tne  Atlantic,  one  fifth 


use,   unite,   rijde,   full,   up,   <irn ;     pity;     food,   f<>bt;     out,   oil;     diair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   thin;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ACANTHINE 


10 


Head  of  one  of  the 
Acanthocephala 
( Echinorhynchiis  gi- 
gas),  from  the  hug, 
enlarged  about  six 
times. 


Ct.  Acantha/ 


A-can'tillne  (a-kSn'thTn),  a.  [L.  ncantkinus,  Gr. 
axdydLvoi,  tliurny,  fr.  aKav9o<;.  See  Acanthus.]  Of,  per- 
taiuiug  to,  ur  resembliug,  tlie  plant  acanthus. 

A-can'OlO-car'pous  (a-kSu'tho-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
<ijtai'0a  thorn  +  Kopnos  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  fruit 
covere'i  with  .spines. 

il  A-can'tiio-ctph'a-la  (-s5f'&-]&)^  n.  pi.     [NL.,  from 
<Gr.  ajcavOa.  a  spine,  thorn  +  Ke^aAj) 
iead.]     {Zo'ul.)    A  gi-oup  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  having  the  proboscis 
armed  with  recurved  spines. 

A-can'tho-ceph'a-lous  (lus),  a. 
iZooL)  Having  a  spiny  head,  as 
one  of  the  Acanthocephala. 

Ac'an-thopli'o-rous  (ak'Sn-thof- 
o-rGs),  a.  [Gr.  aKaftJoctopo?,  fr. 
^avBa.  spine  -f-  i^ip^iv  to  bear.] 
Spine-bearing.  Gra^. 

A-can'tho-po'di-ous  (a^kSuaho- 

po'dT-U3),  a.  [Gr.  aKai'9a  thorn -f- 
-TTOv'?,  TToSds,  foot.]  {Bol.)  Having 
spinous  petioles. 

II  Ac'an-thop'ter-i  (Sk/an-th5p'- 

ter-i),  rt.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ajcavBa 
Tthom  -\-  TTTepov  wing,  fin.]  {Zool.) 
A  group  of  teleostean  fishes  having 
spiny  fins.     See  AcANTHOPTERYon.  -      «        •       . 

Ac'an-thop'ter-ous  (-ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  oKavBa  spine  + 
-irrcprir  wing.]     1.  (Zool.)     Spiny-winged. 

2-  (Z^*;^/.)  Acantliopterygious.    ^    ^^       ^  ,«.-,^ 

Ac'an-thop'ter-yg'i-an  (-tii5p'ter-Tjt-an),  a.  {Zooi.) 
Belonging  to  the  order  of  fialies  having  spinose  hns,  as 
the  perch.  —K.  A  spiny-finned  fish. 

II  Ac'an-Uiop'ter-yg'M  (-Tj'T-O-  «•  P^-     t^L.,  from 

Or.  oicavea  thorn  -|-  TrTepv'Yioi'  fin,  dun.  fr.  irrcpuf  wmg.J 
(^oti/.)  An  order  of  fishes  having  some  of  the  rays  of 
the  dorsal,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  unarticulated  and  spine- 
like,  as  the  perch.  ,  „  -.,  v  tt     ■      « 

Ac'an-thop'ler-yg'I-ous  (-as),  rt.  (ZooL)  Having  fins 
in  whicli  the  ravs  are  hard  and  spinelike  ;  spmy-finned. 

A-can'thus  (a^kSu'thSs),  n. ;  j)l.  E.  Acanthoses  (-6z), 
1..  Acanthi  (-thi).  [L.,  from  Gr.  aKai'Sos, 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous prickly  plantB,  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  India;  bear"s-breech,. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  re- 
sembling the  foliage  or  leaves  of 
the  acanthus  {Acanthus  spino- 
jtii) ;  —  used  in  the  capitals  of 

the  Corinthian  and  Composite  Acantlius  ui'cA.j. 

orders. 

IIA  cap-pel'la(akap-p«l'la).  [It.  See  Chapel.]  (Mtis.) 
<a)  In  church  or  chapel  style  ;  —  said  of  compositions 
sung  in  the  old  church  style,  without  instrumental  ac- 
eompaniinent ;  as,  a  mass  n  cappella,  i.  e.,  a  mass  purely 
TOcal.     (b)  A  time  indication,  equivalent  to  alia  breve. 

A-cap'su-lar  (d-kSp'su-ler),  a.    [Pref.  a-  not  +  ca 
sular,)     (i(w/.)  Having  no  capsule 

A-car'dl-ac  l.a-kar'dt-Sk),  a.    " 
Kofiiia  heart.]     Without  a  heart 

A-car'l-dan  (a-kSrT-dau),  n. 
One  of  a  i?roup  of  arachnids, 
inchiding  the  mites  and  ticks. 

II  Ac'a-rl'na  (Sk'a-ri'na),  n. 
-pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  aicapt  a 
mite.]  (Zool.)  The  group  o£ 
Arachnida  wliich  incUides  the  ^,/^' 
mites  and  ticlis.  Many  .species 
are  parasitic,  and  cause  dis- 
eases like  the  itch  and  mange. 

Ac'a-rlne  (Sk'a-rln),  a. 
iMed.)  Of  or  caused  Ijy  acari 
or  mites  ;  as,  aearine  diseases. 
Ac'a-rold  (Sk'a-roid),  a, 
[NL.,  acartis  a  mite  -f-  -old.'] 
iZool.)  Shaped  like  or  resem- 
iiliuK  a  mite. 

Ac'ar-pol'lons  (Sk'ar-pH'- 
lus),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  carpel.'^ 
iBot.)   Having  no  carpels. 

A-Car'pons    (a-kiir'pu.i),  a.  , 

jtapTTos  fniit.]    (fiol.)  Not  producing  fruit ;  unfruitful 

II  ACa-rua  (Sk'a-rBs),  n.  ;  pi.  AcARl  (-n).  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  TO  i/<apt  the  cheese  mite,  tick.]  (,Zodl.)  A  genus  m- 
cluding  many  species  of  small  mit«s. 

A-cat'a-lec'Uo  (i-kSt'4-15k'tIk),  a.  [L.  acalalech- 
tns,  Gr.  ii»aToAt)i<Tos,  not  defective  at  the  end ;  a  priv. 
-f  KaTuA^vtn'  to  cease.]  (Pros.)  Not  defective;  com- 
T)lete  ;  OS,  an  acalaleclic  ver.ie.  —  n.  Averse  which  has 
the  complete  number  of  feet  and  syllables.    _ 

A-cat'a-lep'sy  (i-kSt'a-lep'»J),  n.  [Gr.  aitaToAinJ/ia  ; 
i  priv.  +  xinaXa.ij.Sii'ti.y  to  seize,  comprehend.]  Incom- 
prehensibility of  things ;  the  doctrine  heW  by  the  an- 
cient Skeptic  pliilosophcrs,  that  human  knowledge  never 
amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  probaliilit^- 

A-cat'a-lep'tlc(4-kiIt'iH5p'tTk),«.  (" 

In'-apal.lf  of  being  coinpreh.-ndcd  ;  ini 

A-Ca'ter  (a-kS'terl,  K.     See  (JATEREII.      [Obs.l 

A-catesMi-kiits'),  n.  jDi.     See  Cates.    [0(i».] 

A-cau'date  (i-kiy'dit),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  caudate,  j 
Tailleis.  "  r„    •  .    1 

Ac'au-leB'oent  (!Sk'a-lB«'«cnt),  a.  [Pref.  n-  not  -1- 
<aulescent.]  (Unl.)  H.xving  no  stem  or  caulio,  or  only  a 
very  short  one  concealed  in  the  ground.  Cray. 

A-canllne  (4-ka'lIn  or  -liiO,  n.    [Pref.  a-  not  -f-  cau- 

Xin<\]     (//«'.)  S.->ino  an  ACAUIESCENT. 

A-cauaoso(-los;  2771,  1  a.    [Gr.    iKaxjXoi;  a  pnv.  + 
A-oauaous  (H-ka'iri»),  f      «i»u*6t    stalk    or    L.  caulil 
*t.-\lk.     S...  Coi.E.]"  (Bnf.)  Sameas  AcAtllESCENT. 

Ac-ca'dl-m  f.'ik-ki;'dT-f/n),  n.  [From  the  city /I crntf. 
See  (lin.  X.  1(1.]  Pertaining  to  a  race  supposed  to  have 
liv.-d  in  Tlabyloiiia  before  the  Assyrian  conquost.  —  AC- 
Ca'dl-an,  n,,  Ac'cad  (.Ik'kSrt),  n.  Sayre. 


-  cap- 

[Gr.  oKopSiO!  :  i  priv.  -)- 
;  as,  an  ncardiiic  fetus. 
[See  AcABUs.]    (Zool.) 


One  of  the  Acarina ;  the 
mite  (I'soroptes  eqni) 
which  cauBCB  the  mange 
of  horses.  Mucheulargcd. 

[Gr.  aicapTTOs  ;  o  priv.  -}- 


[Gr.  aicaToATjTTTO?.] 
fouiprehensible. 


Ac-cede'  f Sk-sed'), ''. '.  Vmp.  &p.p.  Acceded  ;  p.  pr. 

&vh.n.  Acceding.]      [Ijt  accedere  to  approach,  accede: 
ad  -f  Cfde7-e  to  move,  yield  ;  cf.  F.  acccder.     See  Cede.] 
1    To  approach  ;    to  come  forward  ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
cede.    [Obs.  or  B.-\  .  T.  dale. 

2.  To  enter  upon  an  ofiBce  or  dignity ;  to  attain. 
Edward  IV'.,  who  had  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  14fil . 

1.  Haiton. 
If  Frederick  had  ac«f/(!d  to  the  supreme  power.    Murley. 

3.  To  become  a  party  by  associating  one's  self  with  oth- 
ers ;  to  give  one's  adhesion.  Hence,  to  agree  or  assent 
to  a  proposal  or  a  view  ;  as,  he  acceded  to  my  request. 

The  treatv  nf  Hanover  in  i;25  ...  to  wliich  the  Dutch  after- 
wards acceded.  Cheslcrjteld. 

Syn.  — To  agree;  assent;  consent;  comply;  acqui- 
esce ;  concur. 

Ac-ced'ence  (-se'dens),  n.    The  act  of  acceding. 

Ac-ced'er  (-se'der),  n.    One  v\ho  accedes. 

II  Ac-cel'er-an'dO  l  .Ik-sel'er-Sn'dS  or  at-chS-lii-ran'do), 
a.     [It.]    (.Vu.t.)  Gradually  accelerating  the  movement. 

Ac-cel'er-ate  (Sk-sel'er-iit),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Accel- 
erated (-er-a/t?d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  •>(.  Acceleeatino.] 
[L.  acceleratus,  p.  p.  of  accelerare ;  ad  +  celerare  to 
hasten ;  celer  quick.  See  Celerity.]  1.  To  cause  to 
move  faster ;  to  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  add  to  the 
speed  of  ;  —  opposed  to  re^/'"(/.  l 

2.  To  quicken  the  natural  or  ordinary  progression  or 
process  of  ;  as,  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  etc. 

3.  To  hasten,  as  the  occurrence  of  an  event ;  as,  to 
accelerate  our  departure. 

Accelerated  motion  (Mech.),  motion  with  a  contimially 
increasing  velocity.  —  Accelerating  force,  the  force  winch 
causes  accelerated  motion.  rtxcnoL. 

Syn.  —  To  hasten  ;  expedite ;  quicken ;  dispatch ;  for- 
ward ;  advance ;  further. 

Ac-cel'er-a'tlon  (Sk-sSI'er-a'shiln),  n.  [L.  accelera- 
tio:  cf.  F.  accclcration.'\  The  act  of  accelerating,  or 
the  state  of  being  accelerated ;  increase  of  motion  or 
action ;  as,  a  falling  body  moves  toward  the  earth  with 
an  acceleration  of  velocity ;  —  opposed  to  retardation. 

A  period  of  social  improvement,  or  of  intt'IlfctuiU  advauce- 
inent,  contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  accderatiun.         ^^^^ 

(Astr.  &  Physics.)  Acceleration  of  the  moonj  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon's  mean  motion  in  its  orbit,  m  conse- 
.nience  of  which  its  period  of  revolution  is  now  .■shorter 
than  in  ancient  times.  -  Acceleration  and  retardation  of  the 
tides.  See  Priminn  of  the  tides,  under  Peimino,  -Diur- 
nal acceleration  of  the  flied  stars,  the  amount  by  whicli 
their  apparent  diurnal  motion  exceeds  that  of  tlie  snn,  iii 
consequence  of  which  they  daily  come  to  the  meridian  of 
anyplace  about  three  minutes  fifty-six  seconds  of  solar 
time  earlier  than  on  the  day  preceding. --Acceleration  of 
the  planets,  the  increasing  velocity  of  their  inotiou.m 
proceeding  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee  of  their  orbits. 
AC-Cel'er-a-Uve  (5k-sSl'er-4-tTv ;  277),  a.  Relating  to 
acceleration  ;  adding  to  velocity  ;  quickening.  Beta. 

Ac-cel'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which, 
accelerates.     Also  as  .an  adj.  ;  as,  accelerator  nerves. 
Ac-cel'er-a-to-ry  (-4-to-rJ),  a.    Accelerative. 
Ao-cel'er-o-graph  (-6-gr4f),  n.  [AccelerMe  +  -graph.^ 
(Mil.)  An  apparatus  for  studying  the  combustion  of  pow- 
der in  puns,  etc.  ^  r  *       ,      .. 

Ac-cel'er-om'e-ter  (Sk-s51'er-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [-4crrierate 
+  -meter.']  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velocity 
imparted  by  gunpowder. 

Ac-cend'  (5k-s«nd'),  v.  t.  [L.  accendere,  accensvm,  to 
kindle  ■,itd  +  candlre  to  kindle  (only  m  compounds) ;  rel. 
to  cundcre  to  be  white,  to  gleam.  See  Candle.]  To  set 
on  fire;  to  kmdle.     [06j.]  Fotherby 

Ac-cend'l-ljU'l-ty  (ilk-sSn'dl-bT11-tJ),  n.     Capacity  of 
being  kindled,  or  of  becoming  inflamed  ;  inflammability. 
Ac-oend'1-ble  (Sk-sSn'dl-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  in- 
flamed or  kindled  ;  combustible  ;  inflammable.  L  re. 
Ac-cen'sion  (Sk-!i8n'shun),  n.     The  act  of  kmdling  or 
tlie  st.-ite  of  being  kindled  ;  ignition.                        Locke. 
Ac-cen'SOr  (-s5r),  n.     [LU,  from  p.  p.  accensus.     bee 
AccEND.]    (R.  C.  Ch.)    One  of  the  functionaries  who 
light  and  trim  the  tapers. 

Accent'  (Sk'sSnf),  n.  [F.  accent,  L.  aecentns;  ad  -f- 
cantiis  a  shiguig,  canere  to  sing.  See  Cant.]  1.  A  su- 
perior force  of  voice  or  of  articulative  effort  upon  soiue 
particular  syllable  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  distinguislung 
it  from  the  others. 

CW  Many  English  words  have  two  accents,  the  ;jri- 
marii  and  the  secondary  :  the  primary  l..iHg  uttcrr.l  \Mtli 
a  greater  stress  of  voice  than  tlie  secomlnry  :  a^  uw"  I'l- 
ra't ion,  where  the  chief  stress  is  on  the  third  aylhilde, 
and  a  slighter  stress  on  the  first.  Some  words,  as  an  li- 
nr/o-pter'tic,  in-com'vre-hcn'si-bil'i-tij,  have  two  secon- 
dary accents.    See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  3(Mli. 

2.  A  mark  or  character  used  in  writing,  and  serving  to 
regul.ate  the  pronunciation;  esp.  :  (a)  a  mark  to  iiuli- 
cate  the  nature  and  place  of  the  spoken  accent ;  (4)  a 
mark  to  indicate  the  quality  of  sound  of  the  vowel 
marked  ;  as,  the  French  acc«i(s. 

rW  In  the  ancient  Greek  the  acnir  accent  {')  meaiit  a 
raised  tone  or  piteli,  the  '.irare  (>).  the  level  toii.;^  ..r  sun- 

I,  ihe 

f  the 

■d  (»), 

ricH.  spell- 

„.„. 1  t.Mleaig- 

iiate  tlie  syllable  which'  receives  the  chief  stress  of  voice. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking  ;  manner  of 
speaking  or  pronouncing  ;  jMiculiaror  cliaractcriatic  niod- 
ilication  of  the  voice;  tone;  as,  a  foreign  nccpn(,-  a 
French  or  a  German  accent.  "Beguiled  you  in  a  plain 
accent."    Hhak.    "A  perfect  aaen/."     Thackeray.^ 

The  tender  ricrcnt  of  a  woman'B  cry.  7'rtor. 

4.  A  word;  a  signiflcaut  tone;  (;;(.)  expressions  in 
general ;  speech. 

Winds  !  on  your  wings  to  Ilcavrn  her  ocr™(»  ' - 

Such  words  as  Heaven  ulon  '■  ■"  •"  •■"■■■ 


ACCEPTANCE 

B.  (Pros.)  Stress  laid  on  certain  syllables  of  a  verse. 

6.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  regularly  recurring  stress  upon  the 
tone  to  mark  the  beginning,  and,  more  feebly,  the  third 
part  of  the  measure,  (b)  A  special  emphasis  of  atone, 
even  in  tlie  weaker  part  of  the  measure,  (c)  Tlie  rhythm 
mical  accent,  which  marlis  phrases  and  sections  of  a  pe- 
riod, (d)  The  expressive  emphasis  and  shading  of  a  pas- 
sage. J.  S.  Ihcight. 

7.  (Math.)  (a)  A  mark  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a 
letter,  and  a  little  above  it,  to  distinguish  magnitudes  of 
a  similar  kind  expressed  by  the  same  letter,  but  ditfering 
in  value,  as  y',  y".  (b)  (Triijon.)  A  mark  at  the  right 
hand  of  a  number,  indicating  minutes  of  a  degree,  sec- 
onds, etc.  ;  as,  12'  27",  i.  «•.,  twelve  minutes  twenty-seven 
seconds,  (c)  (L'nffin.)  A  mark  used  to  denote  feet  and 
inches  ;  as,  &  10"  is  six  feet  ten  inches. 

Ac-cent'  (ik-s5nt'),  v.  I.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Accented  ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  AccENTDJO.]     [OF.acccn(er,  F.  uccenfuer.J 

1.  To  express  the  accent  of  (either  by  the  voice  or  by 
a  mark)  ;  to  utter  or  to  mark  with  accent. 

2.  To  mark  emphatically  ;  to  empli.isize. 

Ac'cent'leSS  (Sk'sfnt'lSs),  o.     Without  accent. 

Ac-cen'tor  (ilk-sSu'tSr),  n.  [L.  ad  -f-  cantor  singer,  ca- 
nere to  sing.]  1.  (Mus.)  One  who  sings  the  leading 
part ;  the  director  or  leader.     [065.] 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  European  birds  (so  named  from 
their  sweet  notes),  including  the  hedge  warbler.  In 
America  sometimes  applied  to  the  water  thrushes. 

Ac-cen'tU-a-ble  (Sk-s5n'ta-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
accented. 

Ac-cen'tu-al  (-ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  accent ; 
characterized  or  formed  by  accent. 

A0;cen'tu-al'l-ty  (Sk-sgn'tii-ai'I-tJ),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  accentual. 

Ac-cen'tu-al-ly  (-sSn'tfi-al-lJ),  adv.  In  an  accentual 
manner  ;  in  accordance  w  ith  accent. 

Ac-cen'tn-ate  (-at),  i .  (.  [imp.  &p.p.  Accentcated 
(-a'tJd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Accentdatino.]  [LL.  accen- 
tnatus,  p.  p.  of  <iccen(uilre,  fr.  L.  accentus :  cf.  F.  accen. 
tiier.'i     1.  To  pronounce  with  an  accent  or  with  accents. 

2.  To  bring  out  distinctly ;  to  make  prominent ;  to 
emphasize. 

In  Bosnia,  the  struggle  between  East  and  West  was  even 
more  accentualed.  London  Times. 

3.  To  mark  with  the  written  accent, 
Ac-cen'tn-a'tlon  (Sk-sSn'tfi-a'shiSn),  n.    [LL.  accenta- 

atio :  cf.  F.  accentuation.!  Act  of  accentuatmg  ;  applica- 
tion of  accent.  Specifically  [Eccles.  Mus.),  pitch  or  mod- 
ulation of  the  voice  in  reciting  portions  of  the  liturgy. 

Ac-cept'  (ik-s6pt'),  I'.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accepted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accepting.]  [F.  accepter,  L.  acceptare, 
freq.  of  accipere  ;  ad  +  capere  to  take  ;  akin  to  E.  /i«oii;.] 

1.  To  receive  with  a  consentmg  mind  (something 
offered)  ;  as,  to  accept  a  gift ;  —  often  followed  by  o/. 

If  you  accetJt  them,  then  their  worth  is  great.     Sltak. 

To  accejit  of  ransom  for  my  sun.  Mdton. 

She  accepted  of  a  treat.  Addison. 

2.  To  receive  with  favor  ;  to  approve. 
The  Lord  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice.         Fa.  XX.  3. 
Pcradventure  he  will  accept  of  me.     Gen.  xxxii.  W. 


I>ly  the  negation  of  .accent,  the  circumflc  c 
r:iised  and  then  ilepressed.  In  works  on  eloc 
first  is  often  u»e,l  to  denote  the  risiiiB  mll.cl 
voice;  the  secoiul,  tlii>  tallMii:  iiillectioii  xmu)  I  Iii 
thecompound  or  wnvnig  mficctioii.  Iinlu-tioiiu 
ing  books,  and  the  like,  the  acute  accci 


till 


«  Ht  to  hear.        Itryden. 


3.  To  receive  or  admit  and  agree  to  ;  to  assent  to  ;  as, 
I  accept  your  proposal,  amendment,  or  excuse. 

4.  To  take  by  the  mind  ;  to  understand  ;  as,  How  are 
these  words  to  be  accepted  f 

5.  (Com.)  To  receive  as  obligatory  and  promise  to  pay  ; 
as,  to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange.  Bourier. 

6.  In  a  deliberative  body,  to  receive  in  acquittance  of 
a  duty  imposed  ;  as,  to  accept  the  report  of  a  committee. 
[This  makes  it  the  property  of  the  body,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  then  on  its  adoption.] 

To  accept  a  fcUl  (Lau-\,  to  agree  (on  the  part  of  the 
drawee)  to  pay  it  when  dne.  --  To  accept  service  U.au-\,  to 
agree  that  a  writ  or  process  shall  lie  considered  as  reg- 
ularly served,  when  it  has  not  been.  -  To  accept  the 
person  <£fc;.),  to  show  favoritism.  "God  acceuteth  no 
man's  jiet'.S07i."  Ual,ii.b. 

Syn.  —  To  receive ;  take ;  admit.    See  Receive. 

Ao-cept',  n.    Accepted.     [06s.]  Shah. 

Ac-cept'a-bU'tty  (-sSpt'iUbll'I-ty),  n.  [LL.  accep- 
tabilitas.'i  The  quality  of  being  acceptable  ;  acceptable- 
ness.     "  Acceptabiliti/  of  repentance."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ac-cept'a-ble  (-s5pt'a-b'l ;  277),  a.  [F.  <iccfp(a6(e,  L. 
acceplabilis,  fr.  acceptare.'^  Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of 
being  accepted  or  received  with  pleasure  ;  pleasing  to  a 
receiver  ;  gratifying  ;  agreeable  ;  welcome  ;  as,  an  ac- 
ceptable present,  one  acceptable  to  US. 

Ac-cept'a-We-neas  (ik-sf  pt'4-b'l-n5s),  n .  The  quality 
of  being  acceptable,  or  suitable  to  be  favorably  received ; 
acceptability. 

Ac-cept'a-bly,  adr.  In  an  acceptable  manner ;  m  a 
maunor  to  please  or  give  satisfaction. 

Ac-cept'ance  (-nus),  n.    1.  The  act  of  accepting ;  a 

receiving  what  is  offered,  with  approbation,  satisfaction, 

or  acquiescence  ;  esp.,  favorable  reception  ;  approval ;  as, 

the  acceptance  of  a  gift,  office,  doctrine,  etc. 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  ahar.    Isa.  Ix.  T. 

2.  State  of  being  accepted  ;  acccptableuess.  "Makes 
it  assured  of  nc<r;</imcf."  .,      .,, 

3  (ro)ii.)  («)  An  assent  and  engagement  by  the  per- 
son  on  whom  a  till  of  exclmiige  is  drawn,  to  pay  it  when 
due  according  to  the  terms  of  tlie  acceptance,  (b)  Ihe 
bill  itself  when  accepted. 

4  An  agnriug  to  terms  or  proposals  by  which  a  bar- 
gain is  condiidcil  and  the  parties  are  bound  ;  the  recep- 
tion or  taking  of  a  thing  bought  as  that  for  which  it  wm 
bought,  or  as  that  agreed  to  be  delivered,  or  the  taking 
possession  as  owner.  ,         .,         v, 

5.  (Law)  An  agreeing  to  the  action  of  another,  by 
some  act  wliicb  binds  tlie  person  in  law. 

K^f-  What  acts  shall  amount  to  mch  m  acccjitance  ia 
often  a  question  of  great  uicoty  and  dlnicultv. 


ii^Benutc.   cAro.   ttm,    firm,    aak.   final.   ^11;     5ve.   ivcut,   Cud.   tCru,   recent;     Ice.    Idea.    Ill;     old.    6bcy.    Orb.   6dd-. 


ACCEPTANCY 

B^^In  motlcrn  Inw,  proposal  an'I  nrceplnnce  are  the 
COnotitueulek'iiu'iithiiit't  wiii-iiall  »i)iili;irtMiu-en.-t.ulvt:d. 

Acceptanco  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  check,  draft,  or  order, 
is  ail  I'lij^iLgcnunt  ti>  pay  it  aciurdiiiff  to  tin'  ti-rtii.4.  TJiJH 
eiiRaK''Hi''iit  is  UHiiany  iiiinlr  by  writiiit;  tlin  word  "ac- 
ct^ptini  "  a'Tiis.s  llir  iaiM  of  tlin  hill.--  Acceptance  of  goods, 
under  tJK'  statute  ot  Iruuda,  is  an  iiitoUJKL'iit  acceptauce 
by  a  party  knowing  the  nature  of  the  traueactiou. 

6.  Meanuig  ;  acceptation.     [,Obs.'\  South. 

Acceptance  of  porions,  partiality,  faTorittfim.  See  uu- 
der  Accept. 

Ac-cepran-cy  (Sk-s5pt'«n-s5'),  n.    Acceptance.     [A'.] 

Here  'a  a  prnof  of  gift, 
But  here  '9  nn  pnn(l,  air,  ot  ac<:e]>tancy.    Mrs.  lirowning. 

Ac-cept'ant  {-«nt),  a.     Accepting  ;  receiving. 

Ac-C©pt'ant,  ?(.     An  aortpter.  Chapmnn, 

Ac'Cep-ta'tion  (ilk'neptii'slmn),  n.  1.  Acceptani'o  ; 
reception  ;  favoraldf  icicption  or  regard  ;  state  of  being 
acceptable.     [^Obs.  or  Archaic'} 

This  ia  a  saying  worthy  of  all  accejitatiim.    1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Some  thiiig;s  .  .  .  are  notwithstandiiiy  yf  bo  great  dignity  nnd 
afce}itation  with  God.  J/uoker. 

2.  The  meaning  in  which  a  word  or  expression  is  un- 
derstood, or  generally  received  ;  as,  a  term  is  to  be  used 
according  to  its  usual  acceptation. 

My  words,  in  common  occeptation. 

Could  nt-ver  give  tliifl  provocation.  Gay. 

Ac-cept'ed-ly   (5k-sepfSd-ly),  adv.     In  an  accepted 
manner;  admittedly. 
Ac-cept'er  (-er),  n.   1.  A  person  who  accepts ;  a  taker. 

2.  A  respecter  ;  a  viewer  with  partiality.     [Oi^.] 

God  is  no  accepter  of  persona.     Chillingworth. 

3.  (Law)    An  acceptor. 

Ac-cep'ti-la'tlon  (ak-s6p'tT-la'ahSn),  n.  [L.  acceptila- 
Cio  entry  of  a  debt  collected,  acquittance,  fr.  p.  p.  of 
accipere  (cf.  Accept)  -j-  latio  a  carrying,  fr.  latus,  p.  p. 
Gi /erre  to  carry:  cf.  F.  accept  ilation.'\  (Civil  Laic) 
Gratuitous  discharge  ;  a  release  from  debt  or  obligation 
without  payment ;  free  remission. 

Ac-cep'Uon  (-sSp'shrui),  n.  [L.  acceptio  a  receiving, 
acceptijig  :  cf.  F.  acception.'\  Acceptation  ;  the  received 
meaning.     [Obs.'\ 

Here  the  word  "  buron  '*  is  not  to  be  taken  in  that  reatrictivc 
eeube  to  which  the  modern  acception  hath  confined  it.      Fuller. 

Acception  of  peraona  or  &cea  (EccL)^  favoritism  ;  partial- 
ity.   [Obs.]  Wycli/. 

AC'Oeptlve  (5k-s6pt'Tv\  a.     1.  Fit  for  acceptance. 

2.  Ready  to  accept.     [Obs.]  li.  Jonson. 

Ac-cept'or  (-er  or  -5r ;  277),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ac- 
cepts;  specifically  (Law  &  Com.),  one  who  accepts  an 
order  or  a  bill  of  exchange ;  a  drawee  after  he  has  ac- 
cepted. 

Ac-cess'  {ak-s?s'  or  Sk'sgs ;  277),  n.  [F.  accis,  L. 
<iccessus,  fr.  accedere.  See  Accede.]  1.  A  coming  to,  or 
near  approach  ;  admittance  ;  admission  ;  accessibility  ; 
as,  to  gain  access  to  a  prince. 
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I  did  repel  liis  letters,  and  denied 
His  acce.'^s  to  me. 


ShaK: 


2.  The  means,  place,  or  way  by  which  a  thing  may  be 
.■approached  ;  passage  way  ;  as,  the  access  is  by  a  neck  of 
land.     "  All  access  was  thronged."  Milton. 

3.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture,  access  of  the  husband  ahall  be  presumed, 
oinlcBB  the  contrary  be  shown.  BlackUone. 

4.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  addition  ;  as,  an  ac- 
•sess  of  territory.  [In  this  sense  accession  is  more  gen- 
erally used.] 

I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looke,  receive 
Access  in  every  virtue.  Milton. 

6.  An  onset,  attack,  or  fit  of  disease. 

The  first  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy.         Burnet. 
6.  A  paroxysm  ;  a  fit  of  passion  ;  an  outburst ;  as,  an 
access  of  fury.     \_A  Gallicisin] 

Ac-ces'sa-ri-ly  (ak-sSs'sa-rl-iy),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  accessary. 

Ac-ces'sa-rl-nesSi  n.    The  state  of  being  accessary. 
Ac-ces'sa-ry  (Sk-sSs'sa-ry  ;  277),  a.     Accompanying, 
as  a  subordinate  ;  additional ;  accessory  ;  esp.,  uniting  in, 
or  contributmg  to,  a  crime,  but  not  as  chief  actor.    See 
Accessory. 

To  both  their  deaths  thou  ehalt  be  accessary.       Shak. 

AniongBt  many  secondary  nnd  acresvnr;/ causes  that  eupnnrt 

monarchy,  these  are  not  of  least  reckoning.  Milton. 

Ac-ces'sa-ry  (277),  n. ;  pi.  Accessaries  (-rTz).  [Cf. 
Accessory  and  LL.  accessarius.']  (Law)  One  who,  not 
being  present,  contributes  as  an  assistant  or  instigator  to 
the  commission  of  an  offense. 

Accessary  before  the  fact  {Law\  one  who  commands  or 
counsels  an  offense,  not  being  present  at  its  commission. 
—  Accessary  after  the  fact,  one  who,  after  an  offense,  assists 
or  shelters  the  olfender,  not  being  present  at  the  com- 
jmsbion  of  the  offense. 

_  fl^^^This  word,  as  used  in  law,  is  spelt  accessory  by 
Blackstone  and  many  others :  but  in  this  sense  is  spelt 
<wn?.w(7ry  by  Bouvier,  Burrill,  Burns,  Whishaw,  D-Tjie, 
and  the  Fenny  Cyclopedia  ;  while  in  its  other  senses  it  is 
opelt  accessory.  In  recent  text-books  on  criminal  law  the 
distmotion  is  not  preserved,  the  spelliug  being  either  ac- 
cessary or  accessory. 

Ac-cess'l-l)U'i-ty  (Sk-sSs'T-bTll-tJ),  n.  [L.  accessibiU 
itas  :  cf.  F.  acce.ssibilit^.1  The  quality  of  being  accessi- 
ble, or  of  admitthig  approach  ;  receptibility.  Langhorne. 
Ac-ceas'i-'ble  (Sk-s6s'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  accessibills,  fr.  ac- 
,  cedere:  cf.  F.  accessible.  See  Accede.]  1.  Easy  of  ac- 
cess or  approach ;  ajiproachable ;  a£,  an  accessible  town 
or  moimtain,  an  accessible  person. 

2.  Open  to  the  influence  of;  —  with  ^o.  "Minds  ac- 
cessible to  reason."  Macaulay. 

3.  Obtainable  ;  to  be  got  at. 

The  best  information  ...  at  present  accessHjle.    Macaulay. 
Ac-cessl-bly  (ak-sSsT-blj?),  adv.     In  an  accessible 
manner. 


Ac-ces'8lon  fXk-nJ^sh'Hn),  n.  [L.  nccesHo^  fr.  acce- 
dere:  cl.  F.  accession.  Hr.- Accki-e.]  X.  A  coming  to; 
the  act  uf  acceding  and  bcnuning  joined  ;  as,  a  king's  ac- 
cession to  a  confoderary. 

2.  Increase  by  somelliing  added  ;  that  which  is  added  ; 
augmentation  from  without;  as,  an  accession  of  wealth 
or  territory. 

Tlie  only  acce-ision  which  the  Koman  empire  received  was  the 
pruviiice  of  lirituni.  fii/jlj'jn. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  A  nujde  of  acquiring  property,  by 
wliich  the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance  which  re- 
ctMves  an  addition  by  growth,  or  by  labor,  has  a  right  to 
the  part  or  thing  added,  or  the  improvement  (provided 
the  thing  is  not  changed  into  a  different  species).  Thus, 
tlie  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  tlie  owner  of  her  calf. 
(b)  The  act  by  which  one  power  becoines  party  to  en- 
gagements already  in  force  between  other  powers.    Kent. 

4.  The  act  of  coming  to  or  reaching  a  throne,  an  of- 
fice, or  dignity  ;  as,  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
—  applied  especially  to  the  epoch  of  a  new  dynasty. 

B.  (Med.)  The  invasion,  approach,  or  commencement 
of  a  disease  ;  a  tit  or  paroxysm. 

Syn.  —  Increase ;  addition;  augmentation;  enlarge- 
ment. 

Ac-ces'sion-al  (ak-sSsh'iin-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  ac- 
cesninn  ;  addition.il.     [A*.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ac-ces'sive  (5k-Kt;.-,'.sTv),  a.     Additional. 

Ac'ces-80'ri-al  (5k'8es-so'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  accessory  ;  as,  accessorial  agency,  accessorial  guilt. 

Ac-ces'so-ri-ly  (,5k-s6s'8o-ri-15'),  adv.  lu  the  manner 
of  an  accessory  ;  auxjhary. 

Ac-ces'so-n-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  acceasory, 
or  comiected  subordinately. 

Ac-ces'SO-ry  (ak-s6s'66-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  accessorius. 
See  Access,  and  cf.  Accessary.]  Accompanying  as  a 
subordinate  ;  aiding  in  a  secondary  way ;  additional  ; 
connected  as  an  incident  or  subordinate  to  a  principal ; 
contributing  or  contributory  ;  —  said  of  persons  and 
things,  and,  when  of  per.sons,  usually  in  a  bad  sense ; 
as,  lie  was  accessory  to  the  riot ;  accessory  sounds  in 
music. 

ZW^  Ash  accents  the  antepenult ;  and  tliis  is  not  only 
mure  regular,  but  i>referable^  on  account  of  easiness  of 
proiuniiiatiun.  Most  orthoepists  place  the  accent  on  tlio 
Jirst  ay  liable. 

Syii,  —  Accompanying :  contributory  ;  auxiliary ;  sub- 
sidiary ;  subservient ;  additional ;  acceding. 

Ac-ces'so-ry,  «./  pi.  Accessories  (-rTz).  1.  That 
wliicli  belongs  to  something  else  deemed  the  principal ; 
something  additional  and  subordinate.  "  The  aspect  and 
accessories  of  a  den  of  banditti."  Carlyle. 

2.  (Law)  Same  as  Accessary,  n. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  Auytliing  that  enters  into  a  work  of  art 
without  being  indispensably  necessary,  as  mere  orna- 
mental parts.  Elmes. 

Syn.  —  Abettor ;  accomplice;  ally;  coadjutor.  See 
Abettor. 

II  Ac-clac'ca-tn'ra  (At-ch4k'k&-too'r4),  n.  [It.,  from 
acciaccare  to  crush.]  (Mus.)  A  short  grace  note,  one 
semitone  below  the  note  to  which  it  ia  prefixed;  —  used 
especially  in  organ  music.  Now  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  short  appoggiatura. 

Ac'ci-dence  (Sk'sl-dfns),  n.  [A  corrniption  of  Eng. 
accidents,  pi.  oi  accident.  See  Accident,  2.]  1.  Tlie 
accidents,  or  intiections  of  words ;  the  rudiments  of 
grammar.  Milton. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  any  subject.  Lowell. 

Ac'cl-dent  (-dent),  n.  [F.  accident,  fr.  L.  accidens, 
-dentis.  p.  pr.  of  accidere  to  happen ;  ad  +  cadere  to  fall. 
See  CADE^■CE,  Case.]  1.  Literally,  a  befalling  ;  an  event 
that  takes  place  without  one's  foresiglit  or  expectation  ; 
an  undesigned,  sudden,  and  unexpected  event ;  chance  ; 
contingency ;  often,  an  undesigned  and  unforeseen  oc- 
currence of  an  afflictive  or  unfortimate  character;  a  cas- 
ualty ;  a  mishap  ;  as,  to  die  by  an  accident. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Shak. 

Thou  cani'st  not  to  thv  place  bv  accident  : 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee.  JVencA. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  property  attached  to  a  word,  but  not  es- 
sential to  it,  as  gender,  nxunber,  case. 

3.  (Her.)  A  point  or  mark  which  may  be  retained  or 
omitted  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

4.  (Log.)  (a)  A  property  or  quality  of  a  thing  which 
is  not  essential  to  it,  as  whiteness  in  paper  ;  an  attribute. 
(b)  A  quality  or  attribute  in  distinction  from  the  sub- 
stance, as  stveetness,  softness. 

5.  Any  accidental  property,  fact,  or  relation  ;  an  acci- 
dental or   nonessential ;  as,  beauty  is  an  accident. 

Thi^  ncciilent,  as  I  call  it,  ot  Athens  being  situated  some  miles 
from  the  eea.  J.  1'.  Mahafy. 

6.  Unusual  appearance  or  effect.     [06j.]        Chaucer. 
^S^W"  Accident,  in  Lmc,  is  equivalent  to  casus,  or  such 

unforeseen,  extraordinary,  extraneous  interference  as  ia 
out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  calculation. 

Ac'ci-den'tal  (3k'sT-d6n'taI),  a.  [Cf.  F.  accidentel, 
earlier  accidental.'}  1.  Happening  by  chance,  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  taking  place  not  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  things;  casual;  fortuitous;  2&,  sea  accidental  \\^it. 

2.  Nonessential ;  not  necessarily  belonging  ;  inciden- 
tal ;  as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 

Accidental  chorda  (ifris.),  those  which  contain  one  or 
nior.-  tniic;^  ffirpi^'n  tn  tlii>ir  pnijiiT  harmonv.  —Accidental 
colora  (cpt.).  ■■o],.,rs  dcjiriidii]-  ..n  the  hypcr.'^enBibility  of 
the  i-f'tinaof  the  eye  (or  <'nTniilrnipntary  colors.  Tliey  are 
purely  .subjective  sensations  of  color  which  often  result 
from  tbf  contemplation  of  actually  colored  bodies.  —Ac- 
cidental point  (Per,^p.),  the  point  m  which  a  right  line, 
drawn  from  the  eye,  parallel  to  a  given  right  line,  cuts 
tlic  iii'r.^pfctive  plane  ;  so  called  todlstinguiaii  it  from  the 
prin«  ipal  point,  or  point  of  view,  where  a  line  drawn  from 
tlif  pye  iH-rpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane  meets  this 
plane.  —  Accidental  lights  i.  Paint.),  secondary  lights;  ef- 
fects of  light  other  than  ordinary  dayliglit,  such  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  darting  through  a  cloiid,  or  between  the 


acclimatizable 

leavefl  of  trees ;  the  effect  of  moonlight,  candlelight,  or 
burning  bodies.  FairlwU. 

Syn.  —  Cawual;  fortuitous;  incidental ;  contingent:  oc- 
caMioiial  :  advpntitiouB.  ■  ■  Accidbmtal,  Incidental,  Cab- 
uAL,  iMMcimTouM,  CoNTZNOENT.  Wc  Speak  of  a  tiling  as 
ai-rulrnl-il  wlien  it  falbi  out  as  by  cluuice,  and  not  in  the 
rt-k'iil.irroiHMe  of  tilings;  as.  an  accidental  \in-\-X'mv„  an  ac- 
rxdcntnt  advantage,  etc.  We  call  a  thing  incidental  when 
It  Jails,  aH  It  were,  into  some  regular  courw  oi  things,  but 
iswroTidary,  and  forms  no  ehWMitial  i.art  thereof ;  a«,  an 
incidental  remark,  an  incidental  evil,  an  incidental  beue- 
ftt.  We  bjjeak  of  a  tiling  aw  carnal,  when  it  falls  out  or 
happens,  a.s  it  were,  by  mere  chance,  without  being 
prearranged  or  premeditated  ;  as.  a  ra.tual  remark  or 
encounter;  a  ca.su>if  .,l,H<rver.  An  idea  of  the  unim- 
portant is  atta<  Ijc.I  to  u  hat  in  casual.  Fortuitous  ia  Alt' 
plied  to  what  oeriirH  without  any  known  cause,  and  in 
opposition  to  what  ban  been  foreseen  ;  as,  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  We  trail  a  thing  contin'jfnt  when  it 
in  such  that,  considere*!  in  itKclf,  it  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pen, but  is  dependent  for  itsexiHtence  on  something  el»e  ; 
as,  the  time  of  my  coming  will  be  contingent  on  mtelli- 
gence  yet  to  be  received. 

Ac'cl-den'tal  (ak'sT-dCn't/^rl),  n.  1.  A  property  which 
is  not  essential ;  a  nonessential ;  anything  liappeuJng  ac- 
cidentally. 

Ill-  conctived  it  junt  that  a/'cidentats  . . .  should  biuk  witli  the 
sub.Htiince  of  the  accusation.  Fuller. 

2.  pi.  (Paint.)  Those  fortuitous  effects  produced  by 
luminous  rays  falling  on  certain  objects  so  that  some 
l)art3  stand  forth  in  abnormal  brightness  and  other  parts 
are  cast  into  a  deep  shadow. 

3.  (3fu3.)  A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  occurring  not  at 
the  commencement  of  a  piece  of  music  as  tlie  signature, 
but  before  a  i)articular  note. 

Ac'cl-den'lal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Accidental  character  or 
effect.  Luskin. 

Ac'ci-den-tal'My  (-dSn-taiT-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  accidental ;  accidentalness.     [/?.]  Culrridge. 

Ac'Cl-den'tal-ly  (-dSn'tal-lJ),  adv.  In  an  a^-idpntal 
manner ;  unexpeitedly  ;  by  chance  ;  unintentionally; 
casually  ;  fortuitously  ;  not  essentially. 

Ac'Cl-den'tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  acci- 
dental; eaeualne.ss. 

Ac'Cl-dle  (ak'sl-dj?),  n.  [OF.  accide,  accidie,  LL.  ac- 
cidia,  acedia,  fr.  Or.  aKTjSi'a  ;  a  priv. -f  k^5os  care.] 
Sloth  ;  torpor.    [Obs.'\    *'  The  sin  of  accidie.''''    Chaucer. 

Ac'cl-pen'ser  (iIk'BT-p??n'aer),  n.     See  AcrPENSEK. 

Ac-cip'1-ent  (Sk-sTp'T-i-nt),  n.  [L.  accipiens,  p.  pr.  of 
accipere.     See  Accept.]     A  receiver,     [/i".]  Liailey. 

11  Ac-clp'l-ter(-6Tpt-ter),K.,-  /.LE.  AcciPiTEEs(-terz), 
L.    AcciriTRES  f-trez). 
[L.,hawk.]    l.{Zodl.)  — 

A  gt^nus  of  rapacious 
birds ;  one  of  the  Ac- 
cipitres  or  Raptores. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  band- 
age applied  over  the 
nose,  resembling  the 
claw  of  a  hawk. 

Ac-cip'1-tral  (ak- 
sTpT-tr(d),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  falcon  or  hawk ; 
hawklike.  Lowell. 

II  Ac-clp'l-tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  hawks.]  (Zool.) 
The  order  that  includes  rapacious  birds.  They  have  a 
hooked  bill,  and  sharp,  strongly  curved  talons.  There 
are  three  families,  repre-sented  by  the  vultures,  the  fal- 
cons or  hawks,  and  the  owls. 

Ac-cip'l-trine  (-trin;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  accipitrin.'] 
(Zool.)  Like  or  belonging  to  the  Accipitres ;  raptorial; 
hawkhke. 

II  Ac-Cls'mna  (5k-sTz'miJs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKxttr/xd?.] 
(Lhet.)  Affected  refusal ;  cojiiess. 

Ac-Clte''  (Sk-sif),  V.  t.  [L.  aeciius,-^.  p.  of  accire,  ac- 
ciere,  to  call  for  ;  ad  +  ciere  to  move,  call.  See  Cite.] 
To  cite  ;  to  summon.     [Obs.'] 

Our  heralds  now  arcifr/l  nil  that  were 
Endamaged  by  the  Ehana.  Chapman. 

Ac-claim'  (5k-klam'),  v.  t.  [L.  a  eel  am  are  ;  ad  +  cla- 
more  to  cry  out.     See  Claim,  Clamor.]     \_B.'\    1.  To 


Beak  and  Talons  of  one  of  the 
Accipitres  (Gyrfalcon). 


T ho  vis 


Smollett. 


Milton. 


applaud.    "  A  glad  acclaiming  train." 

2.  To  declare  by  acclamations. 

While  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors. 

3.  To  shout ;  as,  to  acclaim  my  joy. 
Ac-claim',  v.  i.    To  shout  applause. 
Ac-claim',  n.     Acclamation.     IPoetic"} 
Ac-Clalm'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  acclaims. 
Ac^cla-ma'tion  (Sk'kla-ma'shuu),  ?i.    [L.  acclamation 

cf.  F.  acclamation.']  1.  A  shout  of  approbation,  favor, 
or  assent ;  eager  expression  of  approval ;  loud  applause. 

On  Buch  a  dav,  a  holiday  having  been  voted  by  acclamation^ 
nn  ordinary  walk  would  not  satisfy  the  children.  Southey. 

2.  (.471^'^.)  A  representation,  in  sculpture  or  on  med- 
als, of  people  expressing  joy. 

Acclamation  medals  are  those  on  which  laudatory  accla- 
mations are  recorded.  Elvies. 

Ac^lam'a-tO-ry  (Sk-klSm'a-to-rj?),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  expre.'i.'^ing  approval  by.  acclamation. 

Ac-cli'ma-ta-ble  (3k-kli'ma-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  acclimated. 

Ac-cli'ma-ta'tion  f-kli^mA-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oo 
climatation.     See  Acclimate.]     Acchmatization. 

Ac-cll'mate  (-kli'mSt ;  277),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Ao 
climated  (-mS-tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accumatinq.] 
[F.  acclimater  ;  d  (L.  ad)  -f  climai  climate.  See  Cli- 
mate.] To  habituate  to  a  climate  not  native ;  to  accli- 
matize. J.  JI.  Xewman. 

Ac-cli'mate-ment  f-m^it),  n.    Acclimation.     [B.] 

Ac^Cll-ma'tion  (ak'kll-ma'shun),  «.  The  process  of 
becomintr.  or  the  state  of  being,  acclimated,  or  habitu- 
ated to  a  new  climate  ;  acclimatization. 

Ac-Cli'ma-tl'za-We  (3k-kli'ma-ti'za-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  acclimatized. 


Use,    unite,   r^de,   full,   iip,   Grn ;     pity;     food,    fon>t;     '*nt,   oil;     cftair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   tliinj     bo.N;     zlx  = 


z  tn  azure. 
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ACCORDING 


Ac-ClI'ma-ti-za'llon  (Sk-kli'ma-tt-za'slmn),  n.  The 
act  of  aocliiiiatiziiig ;  the  prucess  of  imiring  to  a  new 
climate,  or  the  state  of  being  so  inured.  Daruin. 

Ac-cU'ma-tlze  (Sk-kli'ma-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Acclimatized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Acclimatizing 
(-ti'zlug).]  To  iunre  or  habituate  to  a  cliiuat*  different 
from  that  wliich  is  natural ;  to  adapt  to  the  peculiarities 
of  a  f oreigrn  or  strange  climate ;  —  said  of  man,  the  infe- 
rior animals,  or  plants. 

Ac-Cli'ma-ture  (-tiSr  ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  acclima- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  acclimated.     [/?.]      Caldwell. 

Ac-cUve'  (ik-kliv'^,  n.     Acclivous.     \Obs.'] 

Ac-cUv'1-tOUS  (-klivT-tus),  a.  Acclivous.      /.  Taylor. 

Ac-cUv'1-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Acclivities  (-tiz).  [L.  ac- 
clhitas,  iT.  acchris,  acclirus,asceudmg;  ad -i- dims  a 
hill,  slope,  fr.  root  kli  to  lean.  See  Lean]  A  slope  or 
inclination  of  the  earth,  as  the  side  of  a  hill,  considered 
as  a-scending,  in  opposition  to  declivity.,  or  descending  ; 
an  upward  slope  ;  ascent. 

Ac-cll'vous  (-kli'vus :  277),  a.  [L.  acclivis  and  ac- 
cHius.'}  Sloping  upward  ;  rising  as  a  hillside  ;  —  opposed 
to  declivous. 

Ac-cloy'  (-kloi'),  v.  t.  [OF.  encloyer^  encloer,  F.  en- 
cloiier,  to  drive  in  a  nail,  fr.  L.  in  -|~  clavus  nail.]  To 
fill  to  satiety ;  to  stuff  full ;  to  clog ;  to  overload  ;  to  bur- 
den.    See  Cloy.     lObs.^  Chaucer. 

Ac-coast'  (-kosf),  V.  t.  &  i.   [See  Accost,  Coast.]    To 
lie  or  sail  along  the  coast  or  side  of  ;  to  accost.     \_Obs.'\ 
Whether  high  toweriiij,'  or  accoasting  low.     Spenser. 

Ac-coil'  (-koil'),  V.  t.  [OF.  acoillir  to  receive,  F.  ac- 
ctteillir;  L.  ad  +  coUir/ere  to  collect.  See  Coil.]  1.  To 
gather  together;  to  collect      [Obs.'}  Spenser. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  coil  together.  Ham.  Nai\  Enci/c. 

Ac'CO-lade'  (Sk'ko-lad'  or  -lad' ;  277),  v.  [F.  nccolnde. 
It.  accollata,  fr.  accoUare  to  embrace;  L,  ad  -\~  coUum 
neck.]  1.  A  ceremony  formerly  used  m  conferring 
knighthood,  consisting  of  an  embrace,  and  a  slight  blow 
on  the  shoulders  with  tlie  Hat  blade  of  a  sword. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  brace  used  to  join  two  or  more  staves. 

Ac-COm'bi-na'tion  (ilk-kSm'  In-na'shnu),  n.  [L.  ad  + 
E.  conibinadon.']     A  combinuig  together.     £-K.] 

Ac-com'mo-da-ble  (ak-kom'mo-da^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
accommod'ib/e.'}  That  may  be  accommodated,  fitted,  or 
made  to  agree,     [i?.]  /.  Walts. 

Ac-com'mo-da-ble-ness,  7i.  Tlie  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  aci'nuiinnihihle.     [i2.]  Todd. 

Ac-COm'mo-date  (ikkoia'mo-dat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Accommodated  (-da' ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accommoda- 
ting (-da  ttng).]  [L.  accommodatus,  p.  p.  of  accommo- 
dare :  ad -\- commodare  to  make  fit, help;  CQn--{-  modus 
measure,  proportion.  See  Mode.]  1.  To  render  fit,  suit- 
able, or  correspondent ;  to  adapt ;  to  conform  ;  as,  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  circumstances.  "  They  fl ceo m- 
module  their  coimsels  to  his  iucUnation."  Addison. 

2.  To  bring  into  agreement  or  harmony  ;  to  reconcile  ; 
to  compose ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle ;  as,  to  accommodate 
differences,  a  dispute,  etc. 

3-  To  furnish  with  sometliing  desired,  needed,  or  con- 
venient;  to  favor;  to  oblige;  as,  to  accommodate  a 
friend  with  a  loan  or  with  lodgings. 

4.  To  show  tlie  correspondence  of ;  to  apply  or  make 
suit  by  analogy ;  to  adapt  or  fit,  as  teacliings  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  statements  to  facts,  etc. ;  as,  to 
accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

Syn,  — Tosuit;  adapt;  conform;  adjust;  arrange. 

Ac-com'mo-date,  v.  i.  To  adapt  one's  self;  to  be 
conformable  or  adapted.     \_R.'\  Boyle. 

Ac-COni'mO-date  (-dat),  a.  [L.  accommodatus^  p. 
p.  of  accommodure.']  Suitable;  fit ;  adapted ;  as.meana 
accommodate  to  the  end.     [^Archoic^  TUlotson. 

Ac-com'mo-date-ly.  adv.   Suitably ;  fitly.    [K.] 

Ac-corn'mo-date  ness.  ".    Fitness.    {R.'\ 

Ac-COm'mo-da'ting  (HlatTng),  a.  Affording,  or  dis- 
pos^'d  to  altord,  aicoiimiuJation  ;  obliging;  as  an  accom- 
viodntiii'j  m:tn,  ^[li^it,  arrangement. 

Ac-coiu  mo-da'tlon  Iiik-k5m'm6-da'shun),  ?i.  [L.  nc- 
coiiunodatiu,  fr.  iicvonunodare  :   cf.  F,  accommodation."] 

X.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adaptmg,  or  the  state  of  being 
fitted  or  adapted  ;  adaptation  ;  adjustment ;  —  followed 
hy  to.  "The  organization  of  the  body  with  accommo- 
dation to  its  functions."  Sir  M,  Hale. 

2.  Willingness  to  accommodate  ;  obligingness. 

3.  Whatever  supphes  a  want  or  affords  ease,  refresh- 
ment, or  convenience ;  anything  furnished  wliich  is  de- 
sired or  needful ;  —  often  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  accom- 
modations—  that  is,  lodgings  and  food  —  at  an  iim. 

A  volume  of  Pliakespearp  in  each  nnckct,  a  fim&ll  bundle 
with  a  change  of  HiiL-n  t-lung  across  liis  shnulderft,  nn  onken 
CuiJt;cl  in  hiB  hand,  complete  our  pedcstnau's  accomnwdations. 

Sir  W.  Srott. 

4-  An  adjustment  of  tlifferences  ;  state  of  agreement ; 
reconciliation  ;  settlement.  "  To  come  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation.''*  Macaulny. 

6.  The  application  of  a  writer's  language,  on  the 
pround  of  analogy,  to  something  not  originally  referred 
to  or  intended. 

Many  of  those  qiintntinnn  from  thcTlId  Testament  were  prob- 
ably intended  oh  nothiug  more  than  accomntoi/atioTis.        J  alcy. 

6.  iCf'in.)  <'i)  A  loan  of  money,  (b)  An  accommo- 
dation bill  or  note. 

Accommodation  bill,  or  note  (ComX  a  bill  of  exchango 
wiiidi  a  pcrMou  accepts,  or  a  note  wliifli  .t  jtiTMnu  makes 
aridd*'livt'rHtoanother,  not  upona<'(iusid(T.ttion  received, 
hilt  fnr  the  purpose  of  raising  money  on  eredit.  Accom- 
modation coach,  or  train,  one  rnnnint^  at  iiinderate  sjieed 
and  Htopiiiiigat  all  ot  uearlv  all  Htat  j-imm.  Accommodation 
Udder  (<\ '/'//. J,  a  light  ladder  hunu  "^'  r  the  hide  ol  ii  Hhip 
at  the  gaut:way,  u.Hclul  in  ascending  Irom,  or  descending 
to,  Hmall  buat^. 

Ac-com'mo-da-Uve  (Jnt-kKm'mo-<U-tTv),  a.     Tending 
to  arromriuHlat^' ;  of  the  nature  of  an  accoirnnodation. 
Ac-com'mo-ila-tlve-ness,  n.      The  quality  of   being 

ftrconimodativc. 


Ac-COmlno-da'tor  (Sk-k5m'm6-da'ter),  n.  He  who, 
or  tliat  which,  acciuniiodates.  Warburlon. 

Ac-com'pa-na-ble  (Sk-kiim'pa-na-b']),  a.  Sociable. 
lObs.}  Sir  P.  Sidiiey. 

Ac-com'pa-ni-er  (-ni-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  wliicii, 
accompanies.  Lamb. 

Ac-com'pa-nlment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  accompngne- 
ment.']  That  which  accompanies;  something  that  at- 
tends asa  I_■ircuul^^ta^ce,or  which  is  added  to  give  greater 
completeness  to  the  principal  thing,  or  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, or  for  the  sake  of  spumetry.  Specifically:  {Mus.) 
A  part  performed  by  instruments,  accompanying  another 
part  or  parts  performed  by  voices  ;  the  subordinate 
part,  or  parts,  accompanying  the  voice  or  a  principal  in- 
stnmient ;  also,  the  liarmony  of  a  figured  bass.     P.  Cyc. 

Ac-com'pa-nist  (-ntst),  71.  The  performer  in  music 
who  takes  the  accompanying  part.  Busby. 

Ac-com'pa-ny  (Sk-kum'pa-nJ),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Accompanied  (-nid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accompanying 
(-nt-ing).]  [OF.  ucompaignier,  F.  accompagner^  to 
associate  with,  fr.  OF.  compeigji,  compain,  companion. 
See  CoBiPANY.]  1.  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  companion 
or  associate  ;  to  keep  company  with  ;  to  go  along  with  ; 
—  followed  by  with  or  by;  as,  he  accompanied  his 
speech  with  a  bow. 

The  Persian  dames.  .  .  . 
In  Bumptuous  cars,  accomjianicd  his  march.       Clover, 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  acco»ipanie<t  with  noble 
thoughts.  .Sir  r.  Sidney. 

lie  was  accompanied  by  two  carts  filled  with  wounded  rebels. 

Macuulay. 

2.    To  cohabit  with.     \_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Syn.— To  attend:  escort:  go  with.— To  Accompany, 
Attend,  Escort.  We  accomi'tiny  those  with  whom  we 
go  as  companions.  The  word  nnjiorts  ■dW'/u-iNdj  of  sta- 
tion. We  attend  those  whom  we  w^iit  upon  nr  follow. 
The  word  conveys  an  idea  of  suhurdination.  We  escort 
those  whom  we  attend  witli  a  view  to  guard  and  protect. 
A  gentleman  accompanies  a  friend  to  some  public  place ; 
he  attends  or  escorts  a  lady. 

Ac-com'pa-ny,  v.  i.  1.  To  associate  in  a  company ; 
to  keep  company.     [O65.]  Bacon. 

Men  say  that  they  will  drive  away  one  another,  .  .  .  and  net 
accoiiipiiuy  together-  llodand. 

2.  To  cohabit  (with).     [Obsi\  Milton. 

3.  {Mus.)  To  perform  an  accompanying  part  or  parts 
in  a  composition. 

Ac-COm'ple-tive  (5k-kom'ple-tTv),  a.  [L.  ad  -\-  com- 
p/<'re,cow/>/e^um,  tofillup.]   Tending  to accompUsh.  [^.] 

Ac-COm'pUce  (ak-kSm'plIs),  n.  [Ac-  (perh.  for  the 
article  a  or  for  L.  ('d)-{'  E.  complice.    See  Complice.] 

1.  A  cobperator.     [i?.] 

Success  unto  onr  valiant  general. 

And  happiness  to  his  accomplices .'  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  An  associate  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  ; 
a  participator  in  an  offense,  whether  a  principal  or  an 
accessory,  "And  thou,  tlie  cursed  accomplice  of  his 
treason."  Johnson.  It  is  followed  by  icith  or  0/  before 
a  person  and  by  in  (or  sometimes  0/)  before  the  crime  ; 
as,  A  was  an  accomplice  with  B  in  the  murder  of  C. 
Dryden  uses  it  with  to  before  a  thing.  "  Suspected  for 
accomplice  to  the  fire."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Abettor ;  accessory;  assistant;  associate;  con- 
federate ;  coadjutor ;  ally  ;  promoter.    See  Abettor. 

Ac-com'plice-ship  (-ship),  n.  The  state  of  being  an 
accomplire.      [/?.]  Sir }{.  Taylor. 

Ac'com-pllc'i-ty  (5k'k5m-plTs'T-ty),  n.  The  act  or 
state  of  i-ciiiu  au  accomplice,      [.ff.] 

Ac-com'pUsh  (5k-koni'plTsli),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
complished (-plTsht),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AccoMPLismNc] 
[OE.  acomplisseri,  acomplisen,  OF.  acomplir,  F.  nrcom- 
plir  :  L.  ad  +  complere  to  fill  up,  complete.  See  Com- 
plete, Finish.]    1.  To  complete,  as  time  or  distance. 

That  lie  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of 

Jerusalem.  Dan.  ix.  2. 

He  had  accomplished  half  a  league  or  more.    J'rescott. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  issue  of  full  success ;  to  effect ;  to 
perform ;  to  execute  fully  ;  to  fulfill ;  as,  to  accomplish 
a  design,  an  object,  a  promise. 

This  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me. 

Liike  xxii.  37. 

3.  To  equip  or  furnish  thoroughly  ;  hence,  to  complete 
in  acquirements ;  to  render  accomplished  ;  to  polish. 

The  armorers  arrompli-^hiiig  the  kni:.:hts.  Shnk-. 

It  [the  moon!  is  fully  accomj'lishcd  for  all  those  ends  to  which 

Pro\ndence  did  appoint  it.  M'llk-ins. 


These  qualities  . 


.  go  to  accomplish  a  perfect  woman. 

Coivden  Clarke. 


4.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain.    [Ohs."]  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  do;  perform;  fidfill ;  realize;  effect;  effec- 
tuate ;  complete  ^  consummate  ;  execute  :  achieve  ;  per- 
fect ;  equip ;  furnish.  —  To  Accomplish,  Effect,  Execute. 
Achieve,  Perform.  These  words  agree  in  the  general 
idea  of  carrviiig  out  to  hoiiu-  <iid  proposed.  To  arroiu- 
plish  (to  fill  up  t<»  the  lueasure  ol  the  iiiteiitinn)  p-iienilly 
implies  perseverance  and  .skil!  ;  a^,  l<i  lu-fuinjilish  a  i)Iaii 
proposed  by  oiie'w  sell,  au  object,  a  design,  an  undertak- 
ing.   "Thou  shalt  arcowj>/(Jrt  my  desire."      1  Kinysv.  9. 

Tie  .  .  .  expressed  liiBdff-ire  to  see  a  umun  accumplis/n  r/  be- 
tween England  und  Scotland.  Macauiay. 
To  ejf'ert  (to  work  out  I  is  mucli  like  acrnm]>l}sh.    It  usu- 
ally implies  some  degree  ol  dJtliculty  contended  with  ;  as, 
he  cjj'ccted  or  afrmnjili.shfd  what  he  intended,  his  pur- 
Ijose,  but  little.  *'  What  he  decreed,  he  effected.^''  Milton. 
To  work  in  close  design  by  fraud  or  guile 
What  force  fJftcUd  nut.  Mil/nn. 
To  erecutc  (to  follow  out  to  the  i-nd,  to  carry  out,  or  into 
effect;  imnlicH  a  set  mode  of  operation  ;  !i«.  to  frerute  the 
laws  or  tlie  orders  of  anotlier;to  «'r*rf/^'a  work,  a  pur- 
I»fifip.  dcHipii,  plan,  prnieet.     Tu  iierhtnn   is  much  like  to 
iio,  tliougli  lehH  generally  applied.    It  conveyH  a  notion  of 
protracted  ami  methodical  cIVnrt;  lis.  tn  jicr/orm  amis- 
sion, a  part,  a  tiiak,  u  work.    '*  Thou  canst  beat  prr/orm 
that  oiBce."                                                                Milton, 
The  Rnintii.  like  ftarf.  nround  hiw  sent 
Perform  their  cour«e»  Htilt.  Kchle. 


To  achieve  (to  come  to  the  end  or  arrive  at  one's  pur- 
|>ose)  usually  implies  some  enterprise  or  undertaking  ol 
importance,  diflicuity,  and  excellence. 

Ac-com'plish-a-ble  (Sk-k&m'plTsh-&-b''l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  acroijiidished  ;  practicable.  Cnrii/le. 

Ac-com'plished  (-pllsht),  a.  l.  Completed  ;  effected  ; 
established  ;  as,  au  accomplished  fact. 

2.  Complete  in  acquirements  as  the  result  usually  of 
training; — commonly  in  a  good  sense;  as,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  accomplished  villain. 

They.  .  .  show  themeelves  accojH/'/iWierf  bees,      Holland. 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accompAished  Eve.         Afilton. 

Ac-com'pUsh-er  (-plTsh-er),  n.  One  who  accomplishes. 

Ac-cota'pllsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  accompUssement ^ 
fr.  accomplir.']  1.  The  act  of  accomphshing ;  entire 
I>erformance  ;  completion ;  fulfillment ;  as,  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  enterprise,  of  a  prophecy,  etc. 

2.  That  wliich  completes,  perfects,  or  equips  thor- 
oughly ;  acquirement ;  attainment ;  that  wliich  constitutes 
excellence  of  mind,  or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by 
education  or  training.  "My  new  accomplishment  of 
dancing."  Churchill.  '^'^  Accomplishments  befitting  a 
station. ' '     Thackeray. 

A''romph'--iluiicnfs  hove  taken  virtue's  place. 

And  wisduiii  falls  before  exterior  prace.  Coioper. 

Ac-GOmpt'  (Sk-koimf ;  formerly  ak-kOinf),  n.  See 
Accot*ST. 

C^^  Accompt,  accomptanU  etc.,  are  archaic  forms. 

Ac-compt'a-ble  (-^-b'l),  a.    See  Accountable. 

Ac-compt'ant  (-«nt),  n.     See  Accountant. 

Ac-cord'  (Jtk-koid'),  n.  [OE.  acord^  accord^  OF.  acortp 
acorde,  F.  accords  fr.  OF.  acorder,  F.  accorder.  See 
Accord,  v.  /.]  1.  Agreement  or  concurrence  of  opinion, 
will,  or  action  ;  harmony  of  mind  ;  consent;  assent. 

A  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them.    Bacon. 
These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.    Acts  i.  H. 

2.  Harmony  of  sounds ;  agreement  in  pitch  and  tone  ; 
concord ;  as,  the  accord  of  tones. 

Those  sweet  accords  are  even  the  angels'  lays.    .Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Agreement,  harmony,  or  just  correspondence  of 
things ;  as,  the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in  painting. 

4.  Vohmtary  or  spoutaneous  motion  or  impulse  to  act ; 
—  preceded  by  oum  ;  as,  of  one's  own  accord. 

That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thou 

shall  not  reap.  Lei:  xxv.  5. 

Of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.    2  Cor.  viii.  17, 

5.  {Law)  An  agreement  between  parties  in  contro- 
versy, by  which  satisfaction  for  an  injury  is  stipulated, 
and  which,  when  executed,  bars  a  suit.  Blackstone. 

With  one  accord,  with  unanimity. 

Tluy  luslied  with  one  accord  into  the  theater.  Acts  xix.  2J. 
Ac-cord',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accorded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
According.]  [OE.  acorden,  accorden,  OF.  acorder,  F. 
accorder,  fr.  LL.  accordare  ;  L.  ad  -f  cor,  cordis,  heart. 
Cf.  Concord.  Discord,  and  -see  Heart.]  1.  To  make  to 
agree  or  correspond ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  another ;  to 
adjust ;  —  followed  by  to.     [7?.] 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute's  music  to  the  voice.    Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement,  as  persons ;  to  reconcile  ; 
to  settle,  adjust,  hannonize,  or  compose,  as  things;  as, 
to  accord  suits  or  controversies. 

When  they  were  accorded  from  the  fray.      Spenser. 

All  which  particulars,  beins  confessedly  knotty  and  difficult, 

can  never  be  accorded  but  by  a  competent  t^tock  of  critical 

learning-  South. 

3.  To  grant  as  suitable  or  proper ;  to  concede  ;  to 
award ;  as,  to  accord  to  one  due  praise.  "  According  bis 
desire."  Spenser. 

Ac-cord',  V.  i.  1.  To  agree  ;  to  correspond  ;  to  be  in 
harmony;  —  followed  by  with,  formerly  also  by  to;  as, 
his  disposition  accords  with  liis  looks. 

.My  heart  arrordeth  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord.  Milton. 

2.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone. 

Ac-cord'a-ble  (-kSrd'a-b'l ),  a.  [OF.  acordable,  F.  ac- 
cordtddc.']     1.  Agreeing.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

2-  Reconcilable  ;  in  accordance. 

Ac-cord'ance  (-«iis),  n.  [OF.  acordance.]  Agree- 
ment; harmony;  coufonuity.  "In  strict  accordance 
with  the  law."'  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Harmony  ;  unison  ;  coincidence. 

Ac-cord'an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.   Accordance,   [i?.]    Paley. 

Ac-cord'ant  (-^ut),  a.  [OF.  acordant,  F.  acro7-d(ini.'\ 
Agreeing  ;  coiusonant ;  harmonious  ;  corresponding ;  con- 
formable ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Strictly  accordant  with  true  morality.  Daruin. 

And  now  his  voice  nccorilant  to  the  string-     ColiLtmith. 

Ac-cord'ant-ly,  adv.  in  accordance  or  agreement; 
agreeably  ;  conformably  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Ac-cord'er  (-er),  71.  One  who  accords,  assents,  or  con- 
cedes.   [/'.] 

Ac-COrd'ing.  p-  a.  Agreeing;  in  agreement  or  har- 
mony ;  liarmonious,  "  This  according  voice  of  national 
wisdom.'*    Burke,      *'Mmd  and  Boui  according  well.'* 

Tennyson. 

According  to.  agreeably  to;  in  accordance  or  conform- 
ity with  ;  consistent  with. 

Accoi'iling  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought    Macavlaf/. 
Our  zeal  should  be  accordiii(j  to  knowledge.  Sjirnt. 

Gl^^*^  According  to  has  been  called  a  prepositional 
phrase,  but  strictly  Rpeaking.  according  is  a  participle 
ni  the  sense  of  agreeing,  acceding,  and  to  alone  is  the 
preposition. 

According  as.  precisely  as;  the  same  as :  corresponding 
to  till'  way  Ml  which.  Accordimi  as  is  an  adverbial  phrase, 
of  wliich  the  propriety  has  been  doubted ;  but  good  usage 
sanctions  it.    See  According,  adv. 

Is  nil  things  well, 
Accordinq  as  I  cave  directions  ?  Shak. 

The  Innd  which  the  Lord  will  give  you  according  ai  he  hath 
prumided.  Ex.  xii.  '25. 
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ACCUMULATE 


Accorjion. 
ucnrdement.      See  Accord,  7'.] 


Ac-COrd'lng  f^k-kOrd'Tng),  a(/t'.  Accordin^y  ;  rorrp- 
EpoudinKly.     T'^''-^-]  ShaL. 

Ac-cora'lng-ly,  adv.  1.  Agreeably ;  correspondiugly  ; 
suitably ;  iu  a  manner  cuoformable. 

Behold,  antl  ho  proceed  accordingly.  iihak. 

2.  In  natural  sequence ;  consequently;  so. 

Syii.  —  Consequently  ;  ther<!fnir;  ulmrefore;  hence; 
80. —Accordingly,  Consequently,  imlicatf'  a  connection 
betWfiMi  twi»  tilings,  the  latttir  nj  wlij.li  iM.linit'nn  ac(M)unt 
of  tlM-fMi-UKT.  .K77-n//»'//'/iii;irksMH-.'nMii.'<'tinn.-iM.>ii.M)f 
linijilii  ;i,(ri.r.l;ini)'  nr  t  «i]itrriiity.  UMdini^  natuiallv  to  th(t 
result  wlu.li  fiilliAv.-.I ;  a-*.  Im  w;ih  ul.wiit  vvIkmi  I  r.ill.-.l, 
nnd  I  accmdimjly  left  my  canl ;  <»ur  preparation.s  wttni 
all  finished,  ajid  we  accordingly  >n'X  siiil.  Consequeiitlij 
marks  a  cIobct  connection,  that  of  logical  or  causal  se- 
([uence  ;  as,  the  papers  were  not  ready,  and  consequent! ij 
could  not  bo  Higned. 

Ac-cor'di-on  (Sk-kSr'-  "   "--■ — ^^^^ 

dT-iIn),  71.  [See  Accord.] 
{Mus.)  A  small,  portaljlc, 
keyed  wind  instrument, 
whose  tones  are  Reuera- 
ted  by  play  of  the  wind 
upon  free  metallio  reed.s. 

Ac-cor'dl-on-ist,".  A 
player  on  the  accordion. 

Ac-conl'ment       (Sk- 
kord'ment),    n.    [OF. 
Agreement ;   reconcilement.     {^Obs.']  Goicer 

Ac-COr^po-rate  (5k-k5r'po-r5t),  v.  t.  [L.  accorporare  ; 
ad -\- corpus^  corporis^  body.]  To  unite;  to  attach;  to 
incorporate.     [Oo.v.]  Milton. 

Ac-COBt'  (Sk-kosf ;  1 15),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Accosted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AccosTiNo.]  [F.  arcosler,  LL.  accostare  to 
brnig  Bide  by  side  ;  L.  ad  +  costa  rib,  side.  See  Coast, 
and  cf.  AccOAST.]  1.  To  join  side  to  aide;  to  border 
on;  hence,  to  sad  along  the  coast  or  aide  of.  [Obs.'] 
"  So  much  [of  Lapland]  as  accosts  the  sea."  Puller. 

2.  To  approach  ;  to  make  up  to.     {Archaic"]         Shak. 

3.  To  speak  to  first ;  to  address ;  to  greet.  "  Him, 
Satan  thus  accosts.^^  3fil(on. 

Ac-cost',  V.  i.  To  adjoin;  to  lie  alongside.  {Obs,] 
"  Tlio  sliorea  which  to  tlie  sea  accost.''''  Spenser. 

Ac-cost',  n.     Address;  greeting.     [iZ.]         J.  Morlei/. 

Ac-cost'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  «.  [Cf.  F.  accostable.]  Ap- 
proacliable ;  alfable.     [A*.]  Hawthorne. 

AC'COSt'ed,  <z.  {Her.)  Supported  on  both  sides  by 
otlier  charges  ;  also,  side  by  side. 

II  Ac-couchelnent  (Ak-ko6sh'maN  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
nccoucher  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  to  aid  in  delivery, 
OF.  acouchicr  orig.  to  lay  down,  put  to  bed,  go  to  bed  ; 
L.  ad  +  collocare  to  lay,  put,  place.  See  Collocate.] 
Delivery  in  childbed. 

II  Ac-cou-cheur'  (ak-kod-shSr'),  n.  [F.,fr.  acconcJier. 
See  Accouchement.]  A  man  who  assists  women  in  child- 
birtli  ;  a  man  midwife  ;  an  nlistetrician. 

II  Ac-COU-Cheuse'  (Ak-koo-.^liez'),  ".  [F.,  fern,  of  ac- 
coucheur.]    A  midwife.     {RecenC]  Dunglison. 

Ac-count'  (5k-kount'),  n.  [OE.  acount,  account,  ac- 
conipt,  OF.  acont,  fr.  acojiler.  See  Account,  v.  t.^  Count, 
n.,  1.]  1.  A  reckoning ;  computation;  calculation;  enu- 
Tueratiou ;  a  record  of  some  reckoning ;  as,  the  Julian 
account  of  time.  Hutton. 

A  beggarly  acnmnt  of  empty  boxes.  Shak. 

2.  A  registry  of  pecuniary  transactions  ;  a  written  or 
printed  statement  of  business  dealings  or  debts  and  cred- 
its, and  also  of  other  things  subjected  to  a  reckoning  or 
review  ;  as,  to  keep  one's  account  at  the  bank. 

3.  A  statement  in  general  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds, 
etc.,  explanatory  of  some  event ;  as,  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  these  phenomena.  Hence,  the 
word  is  often  used  simply  for  reason,  grou7id,  considera- 
tion, motive^  etc.  ;  as,  on  no  account^  on  every  account, 
on  all  accounts. 

4.  A  statement  of  facts  or  occurrences ;  recital  of 
transactions ;  a  relation  or  narrative  ;  a  report ;  a  de- 
scription ;  as,  an  account  of  a  battle.  "  A  laudable  ac- 
count of  the  city  of  London."  Howell. 

5.  A  statement  and  explanation  or  vindication  of  one's 
conduct  with  reference  to  judgment  thereon. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.       Lftke  xvi.  2. 

6.  An  estimate  or  estimation  ;  valuation  ;  judgment. 
"  To  stand  high  in  your  account."  Shak. 

7.  Importance  ;  worth ;  value  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 
"Men  of  rzccoKJi/."  Pope.  " To  turn  to  account.'^  Shak. 

Account  current,  a  running:  or  continued  account  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  or  a  stntpnicnt  of  tlu^  partii^- 
\dars  of  such  an  account. —  In  account  with,  in  a  rt.-l;ition 
requirine  an  account  to  be  kept.  On  account  of.  furtho 
sake  of  :  oy  reason  of  ;  because  of.  On  one's  own  account, 
for  one's  own  interest  or  behalf.  —  To  make  account,  to 
have  an  opinion  or  expectation  ;  to  reckon.     [Obs.  | 

This  other  part  .  .  .  makes  account  to  find  no  slender  argu- 
ments for  this  assertion  out  of  those  very  scriptures  which  are 
commonly  urged  against  it.  Milton. 

—  To  make  account  of,  to  hoM  in  estimation ;  to  esteem ;  as, 
lie  makes  small  account  of  beauty. —To  take  account  of. 
or  to  take  Into  account,  to  take  into  consideration-  to  no- 
tice.    "  Of  their  doings,  God  fakes  no  arrount.''    Milton. 

—  A  writ  of  account  (Z(wr),  a  writ  which  the  plaintiff 
bruigs  demandnig  tliat  the  defendant  shall  render  his 
just  account,  or  show  good  cause  to  the  contrary ;  — 
called  also  an  action  of  account.  Cowell. 

_  Syn.  —  Narrative  ;  narration ;  relation  ;  recital ;  descrip- 
tion ;  explanation;  rehearsal.  —  Account.  NARRATrvE, 
Narration,  Recital.  These  words  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent modes  of  rehearsing  a  series  of  events.  Account 
turns  .attention  not  so  much  to  the  speaker  as  to  the  fact 
related,  and  more  properly  applies  to  the  report  of  some 
single  event,  or  a  group  of  incidents  taken  as  a  whole  ; 
as,  an  account  of  a  battle,  of  a  shipwreck,  etc.  A  nar- 
rative is  a_  continuous  story  of  comiected  incidents,  such 
as  one  friend  might  tell  to  another;  as,  a  narrative 
of  the  events  of  a  siege,  a  narrative  of  one's  life.  etc. 
Nnrraiion  is  usTially  the  same  as  narrative,  but  is  some- 
times used  to  dei*cribe  the  modt'ol  relating  events;  as,  his 


jwwerfl  of  narration  are  uncommonly  great.  Recital  de- 
notes a  series  of  events  drawn  out  into  iiiinuti*  particu- 
lars, usually  cxprcHHini;  hoim'tliing  whirb  in-ciiliarly  iii- 
ten^Mts  till-  fi-i  liii^;H  uf  tin-  .s|i.-;iktT  ;  xs.  the  recital  of  one's 
wrongs,  'littiippniiitmml.s,  HuticrmgM,  rtc. 

Ac-count'  (ik  ki.iiiit').  ''.  t.  [imp.  .t  ;;.;).  Accounted  ; 
p.  pr.  S;  rti.  n.  Accounting.]  [OK.  acountcn,  ncconipten, 
OF.  acontcr  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -}•  cojiter  to  count,  F.  omtrr  to 
tell,  compter  to  count,  L.  computare.     See  Count,  v.  t.] 

1.  To  reckon;  to  coinputo  ;   to  count.     \_Obs.\ 

The  motion  of  .  .  .  the  sun  whereby  yearn  ore  arcvtMn^'^'/. 

Sir  T.  liroxvnf. 

2.  To  place  to  one's  account ;  to  put  to  the  credit  of  ; 
to  assign  ;  — with/o.     [/v.]  flnmidon. 

3.  To  value,  estimate,  or  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  judge  or 
consider  ;  to  deem. 

.Icrnunfiriff  tliiit  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up.       Jleb.  xi.  19. 

4.  Torecount;  to  relate.     {Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Ac-count',  T'.  i.    1.  To  render  or  receive  an  account  or 

relation  of  particulars;  as,  an  officer  must  account  with 
or  to  tlm  treasurer  for  money  received. 

2.  To  render  an  account ;  to  answer  in  judgment ;  — 
with  for ;  as,  we  must  account  for  the  use  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. 

3.  To  give  a  satisfactory  reason  ;  to  tell  the  cause  of  ; 
to  explain  ;  —  with /or  ,'  as,  idL^eneaB  accounts  for  poverty. 

To  account  of,  to  esteem  ;  to  prize  :  to  value.  Now  used 
only  iu  the  passive.    '*  I  account  of  her  beauty. "      Shak. 

Never  was  preaching  more  accounted  o/than  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Canon  Robtrvion. 

Ac-COUnt'a-bll'I-ty  (Jlk-kount'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  state 
of  being  accountable  ;  liability  to  be  called  on  to  render 
an  account ;  accountableness.  *'  Tho  awful  idea  of  ac- 
countability.^^ H,  Hall. 

Ac- count 'a-ble  (ak-kount'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Liable  to  be 
called  on  to  render  an  account ;  answerable  ;  as,  every 
man  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

2.  Capable  of  being  accounted  for  ;   explicable,     [i?.] 

True  religion  .  .  .  intelligible,  rational,  and  accountable,  — 
not  a  burden  but  a  privilege.  B.  Whichcote. 

Syn.  — Amenable;  responsible;  liable;  answerable. 

Ac-COUnt'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
accountable  ;  accountability. 

Ac-COUnt'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  accountable  manner. 

Ac-COUnt'an-cy  (Sk-kouut'an-s5'),  n.  The  art  or  em- 
ployment of  an  accountant. 

Ac-COUnt'ant  (-ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  accomptant,  OF. 
aco7ifnnt.,  p.  pr.]  1.  One  who  renders  account ;  one 
accountable. 

2.  A  reckoner. 

3.  One  who  isskilled  iu,  keeps,  or  adjusts,  accounts ;  an 
officer  in  a  public  office,  who  has  cliarge  of  the  accounts. 

Accountant  general,  tlio  head  or  superintending  ac- 
countant in  certain  public  offices.  Also,  formerly,  an  of- 
ficer in  tlie  Knglish  court  of  chancery  who  rece'ived  the 
moneys  paid  into  the  court,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Shak 
.    .        . ,.  ,.  'an'  -{--ship.} 

The  office  or  employment  of  an  accountant. 

Ac-count'  book^  (boOkO-  A  book  in  which  accounts 
are  kept.  Sui/i. 

Ac-cou'ple  (5k-k5p"l),  V.  i.  [OF.  acojyler,  F.  accou- 
pier.     See  Couple.]    To  joiu  ;  to  couple.     [/?.] 

The  Englishmen  accouplcd  themselves  with  tlic  Frenchmen. 

Jhill 

Ac-COU'ple-ment  (-kup'M-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  accou- 
plemnit.]  1.  The  act  of  coupling,  or  the  state  of  being 
coupled;  union.     [R.]  Cazton. 

2.  That  which  couples,  as  a  tie  or  brace.     [7?.] 

Ac-COUr'age  (Sk-kur'Sj'),  v.  t.  [OF.  acoragier :  a 
(L.  ad)  +  corage.    See  Courage.]    To  encourage.    [Obs.] 

Ac-court'  (-korf),  V.  t.  [Ac-,  foTL..ad.  See  Court.] 
To  treat  courteously  ;  to  court.     {Obs.]  Spenser. 

Ac-cou'ter  I  (Sk-kob'ter),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accou- 

Ac-cou'tre  I     tehed  or  Accoutred  (-terd);  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  V.  AccouTERiNG  or  ACCOUTRING.]     [F.  accovtrer,  OF. 

acm/trer,  accousirer ;  h  (L.  ad)  -f  perh.    LL.  custor,  for 

cusfos  guardian,  sacristan  (cf.  Custody),   or  perb.  akin 

to  E.  guilt.']    To  furnish  with  dress,  or  equipments,  esp. 

those  for  military  service  ;  to  equip  ;  to  attire  ;  to  array. 

Both  accoutcrcd  like  young  men.  Shak. 

For  this,  in  raga  accoutered  are  they  seen.       Dryden. 

Arrovtcred  with  hiH  burden  and  his  stttff.   Wordsworth. 

Ac-cou'ter-ments  \  (-nients),  n.  pi.       [F.  accoutre- 

Ac-COU'tre-mentS  (       ment.,    earlier   also    accoustre- 

ment.    See  Accouter.]     Dress;  trappings;   equipment; 

specifically,  the  devices  and  equipments  worn  by  soldiers. 

How  gay  with  all  the  accov ferments,  of  war  !    ^-1.  Philips. 

Ac-coy'  (5k-koi'),  V.  t.  [OF.  acoyer:  ac-,  for  L.  ad. 
See  Coy.]  1.  To  render  quiet ;  to  soothe.  {Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  subdue  ;  to  tame  ;  to  daunt.     [Obs.] 

Then  is  your  careless  courage  occot/ed.         Speji^'er, 

Ac-cred'it  (Sk-kredTt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accred- 
ited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accrediting.]  [F.  accrcditcr ;  d 
(L.  ad)  -f-  credit  credit.  See  Credit.]  1.  To  put  or 
bring  into  credit ;  to  invest  with  credit  or  authority  ;  to 
sanction. 

His  censure  will  .  .  .  accredit  his  praises.      Cou'per. 

These  reasons  .  .  ,  which  accredit  and  fortify  mine  opinion. 

2.  To  send  with  letters  credential,  as  an  ambassador, 
envoy,  or  diplomatic  agent ;  to  authorize,  as  a  messenger 
or  delegate. 

Beton  . .  .-was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  France.     Froude. 

3.  To  believe  ;  to  credit ;  to  put  trust  in. 

The  version  of  early  Roman  history  which  wag  accredited  in 
the  fifth  century.  Sir  Q.  C.  Lttns. 

Uc  accredited  and  repeated  stories  of  apparitions  and  witch- 
craft. Simthi-i/. 

4.  To  credit ;  to  vouch  for  or  consider  (some  one)  as  do- 
ing something,  or  (something)  as  belonging  to  some  one. 


Ac-count'ant,  a.     Accountable.     [Obs.] 
Ac-count'ant-ship  (-ship),  ji.    [Accountt 


To  accredit  (one)  with  'something),  to  attribute  some- 
thing to  him;  aw,  Mr.  Clay  waH  mrt'dited  with  these 
vit-ws;  they  ttcri-dit  him  u-ilh  a  wise  Baying. 

Ac-cred'1-ta'Uon  (ak-krSdT-ta'Mhun),  n.  The  act  of 
afrri'ditiiig  ;  an,  htU-rn  ot  accreditation. 

Ao'cre-men-tl'tlal  {ak'krf-m6ii-tIhh'ol),  a.  (Phys- 
iol.)    rertaiuiiig  to  accrcrncmtition. 

Ao'cre-men  tl'Uon  (-tish'un),  n.    [See  Accresce,  In- 

crf.mf.nt.]  {I'hyxiol.)  Tlie  prfH-ewH  of  generation  by  de- 
velopment of  blastema,  or  by  1\mum  of  cells,  in  which  the 
new  formation  is  in  all  respects  like  the  individual  from 
which  it  jjrorceds. 

Ac-cresce'  (Sk-krCs'),  v.  i.  [L.  accrescere.  See  Ac- 
crue.]    1.  To  accrue.     [Ji.] 

2.  Toincrt-ase;  to  grow.     [Obs."}  Gillespie. 

Ac-cres'cenc6  (-krSs'scns),  n.  [LL.  accrescentia.] 
ContmuouH  growth  ;  an  accretion.     [Ji.] 

TlieHilint  <trrnsrf:nce  of  belief  from  tlie  unwatched  deposl- 
tionn  ot  u  general,  never  contradicted  hcarBoy.  Coleridge. 

Ac-cres'cont  {-s/mt),  a.  [L.  accrcfccns,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  accrescere  ;  ad  -f  crescere  to  grow.    See  Cbescent-] 

1.  Growing;  increasing.  Shuck/ord. 

2.  {Hot.)  Growing  larger  after  flowering.  Gray. 
Ac-crote'  (Sk-kref),  v.  i.    [From  L.  accrelus,  p.  p.  of 

accrescere  to  increase.]     1.  To  grow  together. 

2.  To  adhere ;   to  grow  (to) ;  to  be  added  ;  —  with  to. 

Ac-crete^  v.  t.     To  make  adhere  ;  to  add.  Earle. 

Ac-crete',  a.  \.  Characterized  by  accretion  ;  made 
up  ;  as,  arrrpte  matter. 

2.  {liot.)  Grown  together.  Gray. 

Ac-Cre'tlon  (5k-kre'ahOn),  n,  [L.  accretio,  fr.  ac- 
crescere to  increaKe.    Cf,  Crescent,  Increase,  Accrite.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing  by  natural  growth;  esp.  the 
increase  of  organic  bodies  by  the  internal  accession  of 
parts  ;  organic  growth.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  act  oi  increasing,  or  the  matter  added,  by  an 
accession  of  parts  externally ;  an  extraneous  addition  ; 
as,  an  accretion  of  earth. 

A  mineral  .  .  .  uugnients  not  by  growth,  butby  accredon.  Owen. 

To  strip  off  all  the  subordiiiutu  parts  of  his  narrative  as  a 

later  acLve/io/i,  Sir  <J.  C.  Lewit. 

3.  Concretion  ;  coherence  of  separate  particles ;  as, 
the  accretion  of  particles  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 

4.  A  growing  together  of  parts  naturally  separate,  as 
of  the  fingers  or  toes.  Dana. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  The  adhering  of  property  to  something 
else,  by  which  the  owner  of  one  thing  becomes  po-ssessed 
of  a  right  to  another ;  generally,  gain  of  land  by  the 
washing  up  of  sand  or  soil  from  the  sea  or  a  river,  or  by 
a  gradual  recession  of  the  water  from  the  usual  w  ater- 
niark.  (6)  Gain  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  by  failure  of  a  co- 
heir to  the  same  succeesion,  or  a  co-legatee  of  the  same 
thing,  to  take  his  share.  W/iarton.    Kent. 

Ac-cre'tlve  (Sk-kre'tTv),  a.  Relating  to  accretion  ; 
increasing,  or  adding  to,  In-  growth.  GlanviU. 

Ac-crtm'l-nate  (Sk-krim'T-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  ac-  (for 
ad  to)  4  criminari.]  To  accuse  of  a  crime.  [Obs.]  — 
Ac-crim'I-na'tion  (ak-krTm'i-na'shijn).  n.    [Obs.] 

Ac-croach'  (-krocb'),  v.  t.  [OE.  acrochen,  accrochen, 
to  obtain,  OF.  acrochier.,  F.  accrocher  ;  h,  (L.  ad)  -|-  croc 
hook  (E.  crook),]  1.  To  book,  or  draw  to  one's  self  as 
with  a  hook.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  usurp,  as  jurisdiction  or  royal  prerogatives. 

They  had  uttcmpted  to  accroach  to  themselves  royal  power. 

Sfubiig. 

Ac-croach'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  accrochemeni.] 
An  encroarhnient ;  usurpation.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ac-cru'al  (Sk-kni'al),  n.     Accrumeut.     [P.] 

Ac-crue'  (ilk-kru'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accrued 
(-krud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accruing.]  [See  Accrue,  n., 
and  cf.  Accresce,  Accrete.]  1.  To  increase  ;  to  augment. 

And  thou^'li  power  luilud,  Iier  cnuragc  did  o^xrve.      Sj-en.<:r- 

2.  To  come  to  by  way  of  increase  ;  to  arise  or  spring  as 
a  growth  or  result;  to  be  added  as  increase,  profit,  or 
damage,  especially  as  the  produce  of  money  lent.  "  In- 
terest accrjces  to  principal."  Abbott. 

The  great  and  essential  advantages  accruing  to  society  frnm 
the  freedom  nI  the  press.  JmniK. 

Ac-crue',  n.  [F.  accru,  OF.  acreii,  p.  p.  of  accroi- 
tre.,  OF.  acroistre  to  increase;  L.  ad  -\-  crescere  to  in- 
crease. Cf.  Accretion,  Crew.  See  Crescent.]  Some- 
thing that  accrues;  advantage  accruing.     [Obs.] 

Ac-cru'er  (ak-kru'er),  n.  (Law)  Tlie  act  of  accruing  ; 
accretion  ;  as,  title  by  accruer. 

Ac-cru'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  process  of  accruing,  or 
that  which  has  accrued  ;  increase.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ac'CU-ba'tlon  (Sk'ku-ba'ahQn),  n.  [L.  accubatio,  for 
accubiiio,  U-.  accubare  to  recline;  ad -\- cubare  to  lie 
down.  See  Accumb.]  The  act  or  posture  of  reclining  on 
a  couch,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients  at  meals. 

Ac-cumb'  (Sk-kumb').  V.  i.  [L.  accumbere ;  ad -{- 
cumbere  (only  in  compounds)  to  lie  down.]  To  recline, 
as  at  table.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ac-cum'ben-cy  lak-kum'bfn-sy),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing accumbent  or  reclining.     [P.] 

Ac-com'bent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  accnmbens.,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  accumbere]  1.  Leaning  or  reclining,  as  the  ancients 
did  at  their  meals. 

The  Roman  .  .  .  accumhcnt  posture  in  eating.      Arbufhnnt. 

2.  (Bot.)  Ljing  against  anjlhing,  as  one  part  of  a  leaf 
against  another  leaf.  Gray. 

Accumbent  cotyledons  have  their  edges  placed  against  the 
cauhcle.  Eaton. 

Ac-cumHsent.  n.      One  who  reclines  at  table. 

Ac-cum'ber(-ber').  r.  ^  Toencumber.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ac-CU'mu-late  tSk-ku'mii-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Accumulated  (-la  ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Accumula- 
ting.] [L.  accumulatus^  p.  p.  of  accumulare ;  ad  -f 
cumulare  to  heap.  See  Cumulate.]  To  heap  up  in  a 
mass ;  to  pile  up  :  to  collect  or  bring  together  ;  to  amass ; 
as.  to  accumulate  a  sum  of  money. 

Syn.  — To  collect;  pile  up;  store  up;  amass;  gather; 
aggregate  ;  heap  together  ;  hoard. 


use,   unite,  njde,   full,  fip,   fim  ;     pity ;     food,   fo^t ;     cot,   oil ;     chair ;     go ;     sinsr,  ink ;     then,  thin ;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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ACETAKIOUS 


Ac-cn'mU-late  (iXk-ku'mu-lat),  V.  i.     To  prow  or  in- 
crease iu  quantity  or  number  ;  to  increase  greatly. 
Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening:  ills  a  prey, 
"VVIuTc  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.    GoUhinith. 

Ac-cn'ma-lMe  (-l^t),  a.  [L.  accuumlatus,  p.  p.  of 
accumuhire.'}     Collected  ;  accumulated.  Bncon. 

Ac-ca'ma-la'tlon  (-ku'mu-la'shun),  n.  [L.  accu-ynu- 
latio  :  of.  F.  accumulation.']  1.  The  act  of  accuniula- 
tinp,  the  state  of  beiag  accumulated,  or  that  which  is 
accumulated  ;  as,  an  accumulation  of  earth,  of  sand,  of 
evils,  of  wealth,  of  honors. 

2.  {Law)  The  concurrence  of  several  titles  to  the  same 
thing,  or  of  several  circumstances  to  the  same  proof. 

Accumulation  of  energy  or  power,  the  storing  of  energy 
b^  means  of  weights  lifted  or  m.isses  put  in  motion :  elec- 
tricitv  stored. —An  accumulation  of  degrees  (£"7^^.  Univ.)^ 
the  taking  of  several  togL-ther,  or  ;it  smaller  intervals 
than  usual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules. 

Ac-CU'mu-la-tive  (-ku'mu-li-tTv),  a.  Characterized 
by  accumulation  ;  serving  to  coUect  or  amass  ;  cumula- 
tive ;  additional.  —  Ac-CU^mu-la-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Ac- 
cu'mn-la-tlveness.  n. 

Ac-CU'mu-lator  t.-ls^'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  accumulates,  collects,  or  amasses. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  energy 
or  power  can  be  stored,  such  as  the  cylmder  or  tank  for 
storing  water  for  hydraulic  elevators,  the  secondary  or 
storage  battery  used  for  accumulating  the  energy  of 
electrical  charges,  etc. 

3-  A  system  of  elastic  springs  for  relieving  the  strain 
upon  a  rope,  as  in  deei)-sea  dredging. 

Ac'cu-ra-cy  (Sk'kfi-ri-sy  ;  277),  7i.  [See  Accurate.] 
The  state  of  being  accurate  ;  freedom  from  mistakes,  this 
exemption  arising  from  carefulness  ;  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  a  rule  or  model;  precision;  exactness; 
nicety  ;  correctness  ;  as,  the  value  of  testimony  depends 
on  its  accuracy. 

The  professed  end  [of  lode]  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  to 
judge,  and  to  reason,  with  precision  and  accuracy.  Reid. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  piston  fits  the  .  .  .  sides. 

Lanluer. 

Ac'cn-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  accuratus,  p.  p.  and  a.,  fr. 
accurare  to  take  care  of  \  ad  -{-  curare  to  take  care, 
cura  care.  See  Cure.]  1.  In  exact  or  careful  conform- 
ity to  truth,  or  to  some  standard  of  requirement,  the  re- 
sult of  care  or  pains ;  free  from  failure,  error,  or  defect ; 
exact ;  as,  an  accurate  calculator  ;  an  accurate  measure  ; 
accurate  expression,  knowledge,  etc. 

2.  Precisely  fixed ;  executed  with  care ;  careful.   [065.] 

Those  conceive  the  cetestia!  bodies  have  more, accurate  influ- 
ences upon  these  things  below.  '  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Correct;  exact ;  precise  ;  Just;  nioe  ;  particular, 
—  Accurate,  Correct,  Exact,  Precise.  We  speak  of  a 
thing  as  correct  with  reference  to  some  rule  or  standard 
of  comparison  ;  as,  a  correct  account,  a  correct  likeness,  a 
man  of  correct  deportmeut.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as  ac- 
curate with  reference  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  ex- 
ecution, and  tlie  increased  correctness  to  be  expected 
therefrom ;  as,  an  accurate  statement,  an  accurate  detail 
of  particulars.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as  exact  with  refer- 
ence to  that  perfected  state  of  a  thing  in  whicli  there  is  no 
defect  and  no  redundance  ;  as,  an  ezact  coincidence,  tlie 
€xact_  truth,  an  exact  likeness.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
precise  when  we  think  of  it  as  strictly  confonned  to  some 
rule  or  model,  as  if  cut  down  thereto  ;  as,  a  precise  con- 
formity to  instructions ;  jirecisely  right ;  he  was  very  pre- 
cipe in  giving  his  directions. 

Ac'cu-rate-ly,  adv.  In  an  accurate  manner ;  exactly ; 
precisely  ;  without  error  or  defect. 

Ac'cu-rate-ness,  n .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ac- 
curate ;  accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  nicety  ;  precision. 

Ac-curse'  (5k-kGrs'),  \\  t.  [OE.  acursien,  acorsien  ; 
pref.  a-  4-  cursien  to  curse.  See  Curse.]  To  devote  to 
destruction ;  to  imprecate  misery  or  evil  upon  ;  to  curse ; 
to  execrate ;  to  anathematize. 

And  the  city  shall  be  accursed.         Josh.  vi.  17. 
Thro'  you.  my  life  will  be  accurst.         Tennyson. 

Ac-cursed'  (p.  p.  -kQrst',  a.  -kQrs'Sd ;  277),  \p.  p.&  a. 

Ac-curst'  ip.  p.  &  a.  5k-kQrst'),  )    Doomed 

to  destruction  or  misery  ;  cursed  ;  hence,  bad  enough  to 
be  under  the  curse  ;  execrable  ;  detestable  ;  exceedingly 
hateful ;  —  as,  an  accursed  deed.  Shak.  —  Ac-CUrs'ed-ly, 
orfi. — Ac-curs'ed-ness,  7i. 

Ac-cus'a-ble  (5k-ku^'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  accusabilis:  of. 
F.  accHsabfc]  Lialdetn  be  accused  or  censured  ;  charge- 
abU^  with  a  crime  or  fault  ;  blamable  ;  — with  of. 

Ac-CUS'al  i-n\),  n.      Accusation.     [J?.]  Byron. 

Ac-cus'ant  {-nwt),  n.  [L.  accusans^  p.  pr.  of  accusare : 
cf.  F.  accusant.']     An  accuser.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ac'CU-sa'tlon  (5k'kii-za'shQn),  n.  [OF.  acusation, 
F.  nccusatiun^  L.  accusatio,  fr.  accusarc.     See  Accuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  accusing  or  charging  with  a  crime  or  with 
a  lighter  offense. 

Wc  come  not  by  the  way  of  (irrigation 

To  taint  that  honor  every  good  tongue  blesses.        Shak. 

2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused  ;  tlie  charge  of  an  of- 
fense or  crime,  or  the  declaration  containing  the  charge. 

[They]  get  up  over  hia  licod  hia  accusation.    JUatt.  ixvii. .'!". 
Syn.  — Impeachment;  crimination;  censure;  charge. 
Ac-CU'sa-U'val  (Sk-ku'z4-ti'vnl),  a.    I'ertaining  to  the 
accusative;  •■;iw. 

Ac-cu'sa-tlve  (.tk-kii'zA-tTv),  a.  [F.  nccusatif,  L. 
accusatiius  (in  sense  2),  fr.  accusare.     See  Accuse.] 

1.  Producing  accusations  ;  accusatory.  •'  TIuh  hatii 
been  a  very  accusative  age."  Sir  h\  Derinfj. 

2.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  the  case  (as  the  fourth  caHe  of 
I/atin  and  Greek  nouns)  which  expresses  the  immediato 
object  on  which  the  action  or  inliuemo  of  a  tr-insitive 
verb  terminates,  or  tho  innnediate  object  of  motion  or 
tendency  to,  exprcsHed  by  a  preposition.  It  corresponds 
to  the  objfctive  ca«e  in  ?>igli«h. 

Ac-CU'aatlvo,  n.     (dram.)    Tlie  nccURative  case. 
Ac-CU'sa-tlvo-ly,  adv.    l.   in  an  accusative  manner. 
2.  In  niutioii  to  the  accunativo  case  in  grammar. 


Ac-CU'sa-tO'rI-al  (Sk-kn'za-to'rT-nl),  a.     Accusatory. 

Ac-ca'sa-tO'rl-al-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  accusation. 

Ac-CU'sa-tO-ry  (Sk-ku'za-tC-ry),  a.  [L.  accusatorius, 
fr.  accusare.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  an  accusa- 
tion ;  as,  an  accusatory  libel.  Grolc. 

Ac-cuse'  (Sk-kuz'),  n.     Accusation.     [06.«.]        Shak, 

Ac-cuse',  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Accuse-^  (5k-kuzd') ;  p. 
pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Accusing.]  [OF.  acuser,  F.  accuser^  L.  ac- 
cusare, to  call  to  account,  accuse  ;  ad  ~\~  causa  cause, 
lawsuit.  Cf.  Cause.]  1.  To  charge  with,  or  declare  to 
have  committed,  a  crime  or  offense  ;  {Law)  to  charge 
with  an  offense,  judicially  or  by  a  public  process  ;  —  with 
of ;  as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Neither  can  they  prove  the  thrngs  wliereof  they  now  «ccj/.sr 
me.  Acts  xxiv.  Hi. 

We  are  acnised  r,f  having  persuaded  Austria  and  Sardinia  to 
lay  down  their  anus.  Macatilay. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  faidt ;  to  blame  ;  to  censure. 
Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accitsi/jff  or  else  excusing  one 

another.  Jiom.  li.  15. 

3.  To  betray  ;  to  show.     [i2.]  Sir.  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  To  charge ;  blame ;  censure ;  reproach ;  crimi- 
nate ;  indict ;  impeach  ;  arraign.  —  To  Accuse.  Charge, 
Impeach,  Arraign.  These  words  agree  iu  bringing  home 
to  a  person  the  imputation  of  wrongdoing.  To  accuse  is 
a  somewhat  formal  act,  and  is  applied  usually  (though 
not  exclusively)  to  crimes ;  as,  to  accuse  of  treason. 
Charge  is  the  most  generic.  It  may  refer  to  a  crime,  a 
dereUction  of  duty,  a  fault,  etc. ;  more  commonly  it  re- 
fers to  moral  delinquencies;  as,  to  charge  with  dishon- 
esty or  falsehood.  T!o  arraign  is  to  bring 'a person)  before 
a  tribunal  for  trial ;  as,  to  arraign  one  before  a  court  or 
at  the  bar  of  public  opmion.  To  impeach  is  officially  to 
charge  with  misbehavior  in  office  ;  as,  to  impeach  a  min- 
ister of  high  crimes.  Both  impeach  and  arraign  con- 
vey the  idea  of  peculiar  dignity  or  impressiveness. 

Ac-cased'  (-kilzd'),  a.  Charged  with  an  offense;  as, 
an  accused  person. 

Commonly  used  siibstantively ;  as,  the  accuEed.  one 
charged  with  an  offense ;  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case. 

Ac-cnse'ment  (-kuz'ment),  n.  [OF.  acusement.  See 
Accuse.]     Accusation.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ac-cus'er  (Jtk-kiiz'er),  71.  [OE.  acuser,  accusour  ;  cf. 
OF.  acuseor,  fr.  L.  accusator,  fr.  accusare.]  One'  who 
accuses  ;  one  who  brings  a  charge  of  crime  or  fault. 

Ac-CUS'lng-ly,  adi\     In  an  accusing  manner. 

Ac-cus'tom  (Sk-kus'tiim),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Accus- 
tomed (-tuuid) ;  7>.  pr.  &  rb.  ??,.  Accustoming.]  [OF. 
acnstumcr,  acustmner,  F.  accoufumer ;  d  (L.  ad)  -\-  OF. 
costume,  F.  coutume,  custom.  See  Custom.]  To  make 
familiar  by  use  5  to  habituate,  familiarize,  or  inure  ;  — 
with  to. 

I  shall  always  fear  that  he  whn  nccustnms  himself  to  fraud  in 
little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  practice  it  in  greater. 

Adventurer, 

Syn.  —  To  habituate ;  inure ;  exercise ;  train. 

Ac-cns'tom,  v.  i.    l.  To  be  wont.     \_Obs.]  Careic. 

2.  To  cohabit.     iOhs.] 

We  -with  the  best  men  accustom  openly  ;  you  with  the  basest 
commit  private  adulteries.  Milton. 

Ac-CUS'tom,  71.     Custom.     \_Ohs.]  Milton. 

Ac-cns'tom-a-ble  (-S.-b'l),  a.  Habitual ;  customary  ; 
wonted.     '■'Accustoniahlc  goodness."  Latimer. 

Ac-cus'tom-a-bly,  adv.  According  to  custom  ;  ordi- 
narily ;  customarily.  Latimer. 

Ac-CUS'tom-ance  (-ans),  n.  [OF.  accoustumance,  F. 
accoutuinance.]    Custom  ;  habitual  use.    [^Obs.]     Boi/le. 

Ac-CUS'tom-a-rMy  (-ii-rT-lJ-),  0(h:  Customarily.  [Obs.] 

Ac-CUS'tom-a-ry  (-u-ry),  «.  Usual;  customary.  [Ar- 
chaic] Featley. 

Ac-CUS'tOmed  (-tumd),  a.  1.  Familiar  through  use  ; 
usual ;  customaiy.     "  An  accustomed  action."         Shak, 

2.  Frequented  by  customers.  {_Obs.]  "A  well  ac- 
customed  shop."  Smollett. 

Ac-cus'tomed-ness,  n.    Habituation. 

Accustomed ness  to  sin  hardens  the  heart.      Ji]i.  Pearcr. 

Ace  (as),  71.  ;  pi.  Aces  (a'sSz).     [OE.  as,  F.  as,  fr.  L. 

as,  assis,  unity,  copper  com,  the  unit  of  coinage.  Cf.  As.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  or  spot  on  a  card  or  die  ;  the 
card  or  die  so  marked  ;  as,  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

2.  Hence  :  A  very  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  particle; 
an  atom  ;  a  jot. 

I  'U  not  wag  an  nee  further.  Dri/drn. 

To  bate  an  ace.  to  make  the  least  abatement.  [Obs.] 
—  Within  an  ace  of,  very  near ;  on  the  point  of.    W.  Irving. 

A-cel'da-ma  (iV-sflMA-mi),  ?i.  [Gr.  '\KeXSafxd,  fr.  Syr. 
Skcl  damo  tlie  field  of  blood.*]  The  potter's  field,  said  to 
have  Iain  south  of  Jerusalem,  purcha.sed  with  tlie  bribe 
whicli  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  Master,  and  therefore 
called  the  field  of  blood.     Fig. :  A  field  of  bloodshed. 

The  system  of  warfare  .  .  .  which  had  already  converted  im- 
mense tracts  into  one  universal  acchlaina.  Dc  Quincey. 

A-cen'tric  (a-s?n'trtk),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  Kevrpov  a 
point,  a  center.]    Not  centered  ;  without  a  center. 

Ac'e-phal  (Ss'e-fai),  n.  [Gr.  aKCiftoAos  ;  d,  priv.  -^  Ke^ak^ 
head  :  cf.  F.  accphale,  LL.  acephalus.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of 
the  Acepliala. 

II  A-ceph'a-la  (A-s5f'4-lA),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axi^aXa, 
adj.  neut.  pi.,  headless.  See  Acephal.]  {Zo'dl.)  That  di- 
vision of  the  Mollusca  which  includes  the  bivalve  shells, 
hke  the  clams  and  oysters  ; — so  called  because  they  have  no 
evident  head.  Formerly  the  group  included  the  Tunicata, 
Urachinpo'la.  and  sometimes  the  Bryozoa.    See  Mollusca. 

A-ceph'a  Ian  (-l«n),  n.    Same  as  Acephal. 

A-ceph'a-lan,  a.    {Zo'61.)  Belonging  to  the  At^epliala. 

r  A-ceph'a-U  (a-sef'i-li),  71.  pi.  [LL.,  pi.  of  acephalus. 
See  Acephal.]  1.  A  fabulous  people  reported  by  ancient 
writers  to  havi?  no  lieada. 

2.  {ICccl.  J/ist.)  {a)  A  Christian  sect  without  a  leader. 
(&)  Bishops  and  certain  clergymen  not  under  regular 
dioces.an  control. 

3.  A  cla.ss  of  levelcrs  in  the  time  of  K.  Henry  I. 
A-ceph'aUst  (-list),  n.    One  who  acknowledges  no 

head  or  superior.  J)r.  Gauden. 


!haff ;  {b)  as  if  fr.  » * 

.  acerenx.]    {Bot.)  \ 

B  of  chaff  ;  cliaffy.  * 

,v)ng  a  sharp,  rigid  | 


A-cepVa-lo-cyst  (d-sgfil-lS-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  'aK4^aKo<! 
without  a  head  -f  ifi/orts  bladder.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  larval  ento- 
zoiin  in  the  form  of  a  subglobular  or  oval  vesicle,  or  hy- 
datid, filled  with  fluid,  sometimes  found  in  the  tissues  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals; — so  called  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  head  or  visible  organs  on  the  vesicle.  These 
cysts  are  the  immature  stages  of  certain  tapeworms. 
Also  applied  to  sunilar  cysts  of  different  origin. 

A-ceph'a-lo-cys'Uc  (i-sefa-lo-sls'tlk),  a.    Pertaining 

to,  or  reM-iiililing,  the  acephalocysts. 

A-ceph'a-lous    (j^sSf'a-lus),     a.       [See    Acephal.] 

1.  Headless. 

2.  {Zobl.)  Without  a  distinct  head;  — a  term  applied 
to  bivalve  moUusks. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  the  style  spring  from  the  base,  in- 
stead of  from  the  apex,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  ovaries. 

4.  Without  a  leader  or  chief.  Chambers. 

5.  W'anting  the  beginning. 

A  false  or  acephalous  structure  of  sentence.    De  Quincey. 

6.  (Pros.)  Deficient  at  the  beginning,  as  a  line  of 
poetry.  Brande, 

Ac'er-ate  (Ss'er-St),  n.  [See  Acekic]  {Ckem.)  A 
combination  of  aceric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Ac'er-ate,  a.    Acerose ;  needle-shaped. 

A-cerb'  (a-serb'),  a.  [L.  acerbus,  fr.  acer  sharp : 
cf.  F.  acerbe.  See  Acrid.]  Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to 
the  taste,  as  unripe  fruit ;  sliarp  and  harsh. 

A-cerl)'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  acerbatus,  p.  p.  of  acer- 
bare,  fr.  acerbus/^     To  sour  ;  to  imbitter  ;  to  irritate. 

A-cerb'ic  (a-ser'bik),  a.     Sour  or  severe. 

A-cerb'i-tude  (a-eer'bt-tiid),  n.  [L.  acerbitudo,  fr. 
acerbus,]     Sourness  and  harshness.     [O65.]  Bailey. 

A-cerb'i-ty  (a-sernjl-ty),  n.  [F.  acerbitc,  L.  acerbi- 
tas,  fr.  acerbus.  See  Acerb.]  1.  Sourness  of  taste,  with 
bitterness  and  astringency,  like  that  of  unripe  fruit. 

2.  Harshness,  bitterness,  or  severity  ;  as,  acerbity  of 
temper,  of  language,  of  pain.  Barrow. 

A-cer'lc  (a-s6r'ik),  a.  [L.  acer  maple.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  the  maple  ;  as,  aceric  acid.        Ure. 

Ac'er-osC  (3s'er-os' ;  277),  a.    [(o)  L.  acerosus  chatfy, 
fr.  acus,  gen.  aceris,  chaff ;  {b)  as  if  fr. 
L.  acus  needle  :  cf.  F.  o    '  -    •  -   -  ■ 

{a)  Ha\ing  tlie  nature  c 
(b)  Needle-shaped,  havin^ 
point,  as  the  leaf  of  the  pine. 

Ac^er-ous  (-us),  a.   Same  as  Acerose. 

Ac'er-ous,  ".  [Gr.  a.  priv.  -j-  *cepas 
a  horn.]  {Zool.)  {a)  Destitute  of  ten- 
tacles»  as  certain  mollusks.  {b)  Witliout 
antennae,  as  some  insects. 

A-cer'val  (Jl-ser'val),  a.  [L,  acerva- 
lis,  fr.  acer-vjis  heap.]  Pertaining  to  a 
heap.     iObs.] 

A-cer'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  [L.  acerva- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  acervare  to  heap  up,  fr. 
acervus  heap.]     To  heap  up.    \Obs.]         ^  Acerose  Leaves. 

A-cer'vate  (-viit),  a.  Heaped,  or  growing  in  heaps,  or 
closely  compacted  clusters. 

Ac'er-va'tlon,  (Ss'er-va'shQn),  n.  [L.  acervatio.']  A. 
heaping  up  ;  accumulation.    [B.]  Johnson. 

A-cer'va-tive  (4-ser'va-tTv),  a.  Heaped  up  ;  tending 
to  heap  up. 

A-cer'vose  (-vos),  a.    Full  of  heaps.     [E.]      Bailey. 

A-cer'VU-llne  (-viS-lin  or  -liu),  a.  Resembling  little 
heaps. 

A-ces'cence  (5,-s5s'sfns), )  n.    [Cf.  F.  acescence.    See 

A-ces'cen-cy  (-sen-sj),  (  Acescent.]  The  quality 
of  being  ace-sccut ;  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation  ; 
a  moderate  degree  of  sourness.  Johnson. 

A-ces'cent  (-sfnt),  a.  [L.  acescens,  -eniis,  p.  pr.  of 
acescere  to  turn  sour ;  inchoative  of  acere  to  be  sour : 
cf.  F.  acescent.  See  Acid.]  Turning  sour;  readily  be- 
coming tart  or  acid  ;  slightly  sour.  Faraday. 

A-Ces'ccnt,  w.    A  substance  liable  to  become  sour. 

Ac'e-ta-ble  (3s'e-ta-b'l),  71.  An  acetabulum  ;  or  about 
one  eiglitli  of  a  pint.     \^Obs.]  Holland. 

Ac'e-tab'u-lar(3s'c-tilb'u-ler),  a.  Cup-shaped ;  saucer- 
shaped  ;  acetabuliform. 

!l  Ac'e-tab'u-lil'e-ra  (-tSb'ij-lTf'e-ri),  n.pl.  [NL.  See 
AcETAOJULiFEiious.]  {Zool.)  The  division  of  Cephalopoda 
in  wliich  the  arms  are  furnished  with  cup-shaped  suckers, 
as  the  cuttlefishes,  squids,  and  octopus ;  the  Dibranchi- 
ata.    See  Cephalopoda. 

Ac'e-tab'u-Uf'er-ous  (Ss'e-tSb'u-lTfer-us),  a,  [L. 
acetabulum  a  little  cup  -|-  -feroxis.]  Furnished  with 
fleshy  cups  for  adhering  to  bodies,  as  cuttlefish,  etc. 

Ac'e-tab'u-U-Jorm  (-tSb'fidi-fSrm),  a.  [L.  acetabu- 
lum -f-  -form .]  {Hot.)  Shaped  like  a  fallow  cup  ;  saucer- 
ehaped;  as,  an  acrfabulifoi-m  calyx.  Gray. 

II  Ac'e-tab'U-lum  (-tsVu-lttm),  7i.  [L.,  a  little  saucer 
for  vinegar,  fr.  acetum.  \'inegar,  fr.  acere  to  bo  sour.} 

1.  {Bom,  Antiq.)  A  vinegar  cup;  socket  of  the  lup 
bone  ;  a  measure  of  about  one  eiclith  of  a  pint,  etc. 

2.  {Anat.)  {a)  The  bony  cup  wbiili  reciives  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone.  (6)  The  cavity  in  which  the  leg  of  an 
insect  is  inserted  at  its  articulation  with  the  body,  (c)  A 
sucker  of  tlie  sepia  or  cuttlefish  and  related  animals, 
(rf)  The  large  posterior  sucker  of  the  leeches,  (c)  One 
of  tlie  lobes  of  the  placenta  in  ruminating  animals. 

A-ce'tal  (4-se't«l),  «.  [.Jrr/ie  "|~  «/cohol.]  {Chem.)- 
A  limpid,  colorless,  inllainmable  liquid  from  the  slow  oxi- 
dation of  alcohol  under  tlio  JTiflucuce  of  platinum  black. 

Ac'et-aI'de-hyde  (Ss'ut-ill'de-liid),  «.  Acetic  alde- 
hyde.    See  Aldehyde. 

Ac'et-am'ide  (-Sm'Td  or  -id),  n.  [Acetyl -{-  amide.] 
{Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  solid,  from  ammonia  by 
replacement  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogeu  by  acetyl. 

Ac'et-an'l-Ude  (as'Et-Su'T-lTd  or  -lid),  n.  [ActtyX  -f- 
anilide.]  {.ffed.)  A  compound  of  aniline  witli  acetyl,, 
used  to  allav  fever  or  pain  ;  —  called  also  antifebrinc. 

Ac'e-ta'rl-OUS  (Its'c-ta'rt-ns),  a.  [L.  acctat-ia,  n.  pl.^ 
salad,  fr.  acetum  vinegar,  fr.  acere  to  bc  sour.]  UaedS 
in  salads  ;  as,  acctarious  plants. 
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ACETAKY 

AC'e-ta-r7  (Ss'e-tS-ry),  n.  [L.  acetaria  salad  plants.] 
An  iK'td  pulp  in  certain  Iruits,  as  th<i  pi-iir.  (irew. 

Ac'0-tate  (-tSt),  71.  [L.  nvetuni  vinegar,  fr.  nccrc  tu 
be  aour.]  {C/tem.)  A  milt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic 
acid  with  a  base  or  positive  radical ;  as,  acetate  of  lead, 
acetate  of  potash. 

Ao'e-ta'ted  (-ta'tSd),  a.     Combined  with  acptic  arid. 

A-ce'tlc  (A-se'tTk  or  A-setlk  ;  '117),  a.  [L.  acetum 
vinegar,  fr.  accre  to  bo  Hour.]  {Chem.)  («)  Of  or  pf^r- 
taininfi  to  vinegar;  producing  vinogar;  aa,  acetic  fer- 
mentation. (6)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  derived 
from,  acetyl,  as  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid.  The  latter  ia 
the  arid  tt>  which  tlu)  sour  taste  of  vinej^ar  is  tine. 

A-cet'l-U-ca'Uon  (d-H6t'I-fI-ka'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
making'  acftmus  ur  wour  ;  the  process  of  converting,  or  of 
becoming  converted,  into  vinegar. 

A-cet'i-fl'er  (fi-sSt'I-fl'er),  n.  An  apparatus  for  hasten- 
ing acetification.  Knight. 

A-cet'My  (a-s6t1-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acetified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Acetifvino  (-fl'tng).]  [L.  acetum 
vinegar  -f  -fy.]     To  convert  into  acid  or  vinegar. 

A-Cet'i-ly,  V.  i.     To  turn  acid.        Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

Ac'e-tlm'e-ter  (3s'e-tTm'c-ter),  n.  [L.  arefum  vine- 
gar -f-  -meter:  cf.  F.  ac^ti metre.']  An  instrument  for 
estiiriatiiiL;  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  or  in  any 
liquid  I t:iiiiiiig  acetic  acid. 

Ac'e-tim'e-try  (-trj?),  n.  The  act  or  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar,  or  the  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  contained  in  it.  lire. 

Ac'e-tln  (Sfi'e-tTn),  71.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of 
acetic  acid  witli  glycerin.  Brande  tfe  C. 

Ac'e-tize  (5s'e-tiz),  v.  i.     To  acetify.     \_R.^ 

Ac'e-tom'e-ter  (5s'e-tQm'f-ter),  n.  Same  as  Ace- 
TEWETER.  Brande  cO  C. 

Ac'e-tono  (JEs'e-ton),  n.  [See  Acetic]  {('hem.)  A 
volatile  liquid  consisting  of  three  parts  of  carbon,  six  of 
hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen ;  pyroacetic  spirit,  —  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  certain  acetates,  or  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid,  starch,  sugar,  or 
gum,  with  quicklime. 

.GE#^  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of  bodies  of 
Bnndar  constitution,  more  frequently  called  ketones.  See 
Ketone. 

Ac'e-ton'lc  (as'e-tSn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ace- 
tone; as,  acetonic  acid,  acetonic  bodies. 

Ac'e-tose' (ils'e-toa'),  (i.     Sour  like  vinegar;  acetous. 

Ac'e-tos'1-ty  (Ss'e-tbs'i-ty),  n.  [LL.  acetosilas.  See 
Acetous.]    The  quality  of  being  acetous  ;  sourness. 

A-ce'tOUS  (i-se'tiis;  277),  a.  [L.  acetum  vinegar, 
fr.  accrc  to  be  sour.]  1.  Having  a  sour  taste;  sour; 
acid.  "An  acetous  spirit."  Boyle.  "A  liquid  of  an 
acetous  kind."    £p.  Lowth. 

2.  Causing,  or  connected  with,  acetification ;  aa,  ace- 
tous fermentation. 

Acetous  acid,  a  name  formerly  given  to  vinegar.' 

Ac'e-tyl  (as'e-til),  n.  [L.  acetum  vinegar  +  Gr.  vAn 
Bubstance.  See  -yl.]  {Chem.)  A  complex,  liypothetical 
radical,  composed  of  two  parts  of  carbon  to  three  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  of  oxygen.     Its  hydroxide  is  acetic  acid. 

A-cefy-lene  (a-setrr-len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  atoms  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odor,  and  is 
produced  fnr  use  as  an  illuminating  gas  in  a  number  of 
■vvaya,  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of  water  on  cakumi  car- 
bide.    Its  light  is  very  brilliant.  Watts. 

Ach    I  (ach),  71.       [F.  ache,  L.  apium   parsley.]      A 

Ache  1  name  given  to  several  species  of  plants ;  as, 
emallak"-,  wild  celery,  parsley.     [06,^.]  Holland. 

A-chs'an  (a-ke'an),    |  a.    [L.  Achaeus,  Achaius ;  Gr. 

A-Cha'ian  (a-ka'yan),  (      'Axat6s.]     Of  or  pertaining 
to  Acliaia  \\\  Greece;  also,  Grecian. —7i.     A  native  of 
a  Greek. 

[F.]     Savage 
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Achai;i : 

II  A-char'ne-ment  Ca-sliar'ne-mUs),  re. 
fierceness  ;  ferocity. 

Ach'ate  (.?k'St),  n.    An  nR.nte.    [OJj.] 


Evelvn, 


A-chate'  (a-kaf),  n.    [F.  achat  purchase.  See  Cates.] 

1.  Purchase;   bargaiuinR.     \_0bs.1  Chaucer. 

2.  p?.  Provisions.  Same  as  Cate8.  [OJ.t.]  Spenser. 
_  I!  Ach'a-tl'na  (ili'a-ti'na  or  -te'nal,  v.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
axanjt  agate.]  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  land  snails,  often 
large,  coiunion  in  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  Africa. 

A-cha-tOur' (a-ka-toor'),  n.  [SbbCatee.]  Purveyor; 
acater.    [06.!.]  Chaucer. 

Acne  (ak),  n.  |_0E.  ache.  AS.  ,TCf,  eee.  fr.  acan  to 
ache.  See  Ache,  v.  i.]  Continued  pain,  as  distinguished 
from  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain.  "  Such  an  ache 
m  my  bones."  ^7,„/,.. 

1|^^  Often  used  in  composition,  as,  a  headache,  an  ear- 
acke.  a  tootlKfcrte, 

Ache  (ak),  r.  i.  [Imp.  &  p.p.  Ached  (akt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
l!b.  n.  AcHiNO  (ak'Ing).]  [OE.  aken,  AS.  acan,  both 
strong  verbs,  AS.  ocnre,  imp.  Oc,  p.  p.  ncen,  to  ache ; 
peril,  ong.  to  drive,  and  akin  to  agent.]  To  Buffer  pain ; 
to  have,  or  be  in.  pain,  or  in  continued  pain ;  to  be  dis- 
tressed. "My  old  boues  «(7ie."  Shak. 
The  eins  that  in  your  conscience  ache,  Keble. 

A-che'an  (a-ke'nn),  n.  &  n.    See  Ach^an,  Achaian. 

A-chene'  (a-ken'),  )  n.    [Gr.  i  priv.  +  vai- 

A-che'nl-mn  (a-ke'ni-Hm),  (  (.eii/ to  gape.]  (Bot.) 
A  small,  dry,  indehiscent  fruit,  containing  a  single  seed, 
as  in  the  buttercup ;  —called  a  naked  seed  by  the  earlier 
botanists.    [Written  also  akene  .and  achxnium.'\ 

A-che'nl-al  (a-ke'nl-'il),  a.     Pertaining  to  an  acliene. 

Ach'e-roil(.tk'e-ron),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. '.\;^epioi».]  (Myth.) 
A  river  in  tlie  Nether  World  or  infem.al  regions ;  also, 
the  infernal  regions  themselves.  By  some  of  the  English 
poets  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  flaming  lake  or  gulf.    Shak. 

Ach'e-ron'tic  (Sk'e-rSn'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aclieron  ;  infernal ;  hence,  dismal,  gloomy  ;  moribund. 

A-chl_ev'a-We   (4rchev'4-b'l),  a.     Capable    of    being 

Bnrrow. 


A-chleVance  (i-chev'nns),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  nehernnce  1 
Achii^vem.-iit.    [Oft.t,]  Sir  T.  Elaot. 

A'Chieve'  (il-cliev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Achieved 
(-clievd') ;  ;).  pr.  &  lb.  u.  ArHlEviNO  (-chev'InB).]  [OK. 
achercii,  OF.  achever,  achiever,  F.  achever,  to  hnish  ;  (l 
(U  att)  +  OF.  chief,  V.  chef,  end,  he:ul,  fr.  L.  caput 
head.  See  Chief.]  1.  To  carry  on  to  a  flnal  close  ;  to 
bring  out  into  a  perfected  state;  to  accomplish  ;  toper- 
form  ;  —  as,  to  achieve  a  feat,  an  exploit,  an  enterprise. 

Sujiposmff  facilities  and  powers  to  be  tile  hanie,  far  more  may 
be  arhirnd  m  any  Imo  by  tJio  aid  of  u  cuiiital,  iuviBoratini;  imi- 
tive  than  without  it.  /.  ■Junior. 

2.  To  obtain,  or  gain,  a.s  the  result  of  exertion  ;  to  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  ;  to  win. 

Some  are  horn  tireat,  Borne  aehiere  greatnesa.        Sliak. 
Thou  host  arhurefl  our  hberty.  Mittati. 

[.Obs.,  with  a  material  thing  as  the  aim.] 

Show  all  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  ac/iieveil.      J'rior. 
lie  hatU  rtc/iieveii  u  uiuid 
I  That  paragons  description.  .VAoA-. 

3.  To  finish  ;  to  kill.     [Obs.l  Shak. 
Syii.— To  accomplish;  effect;  fulfill;  complete;  exe- 
cute ;  iierform  ;  realize  ;  obtain.    See  Accomplish. 

A-chleve'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  achevement.  E. 
Hatchme-nt.]  1.  The  act  of  achieving  or  perfonning ; 
an  obtaining  by  exertion ;  successful  performance ;  ac- 
comidishment ;  as,  the  achievement  of  his  object. 

2.  A  gi-eat  or  heroic  deed  ;  something  accomplished 
by  valor,  boldness,  or  praiseworthy  exertion  ;  a  feat. 

[The  exploits]  of  the  ancient  saints  ...  do  far  surpass  the 

most  famous  achiecemetits  of  pagan  heroes.  Jlarrow. 

The  lliijhest  achievement':  of  the  human  intellect.     Mucajility. 

3.  {Her.)  An  escutcheon  or  ensign  annorial ;  now 
generally  applied  to  the  fuoeral  shield  commonly  called 
htitehment.  ^  Cussans. 

A-chlev'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  achieves ;  a  winner. 

Ach'U-le'an  (ik'Il-le'nn),  a.  EesembUng  Achilles, 
the  hero  of  the  Iliad  ;  invincible. 

A-cWnes'  ten'don  (a-kll'lez  tSuMSn),  n.  [L.  Achil- 
lis  tenilo.]  {.iyiat.)  The  strong  tendon  formed  of  the 
united  tendons  of  the  large  muscles  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  heel ;  —  so  called 
from  the  mythological  account  of  Achilles  being  held  by 
the  heel  when  dipped  in  the  River  Styx. 

A-Chlaous  (4-ki'lu3),  a.  [Gr.  i  priv.  +  veiAot  lip.l 
(iW.)  Without  a  lip. 

Acn'lnglak'Tng),  a.  That  aches;  continuously  pain- 
ful.   See  AcHE.  —  Ach'ing-ly,  adv. 

The  aclti»'j  lu-art,  the  aching  head.  LonfjfeUovi. 
II  A'cbl-O'te  (ii'chi-o'tii),  n.  [Sp.  acMote,  fr.  Indian 
achictl.]  Seeds  of  the  aunotto  tree ;  also,  the  coloring 
matter,  annotto. 

A-cWam'y-date  (a-klSm1-dot),  a.  [Gr.  i  priv.  -f 
X'Aa/xu?,  -lifios,  a  short  cloak.]  {Zooi.)  Not  possessing 
a  mantle  ;  — said  of  certain  gastropods. 

Ach'la-myd'e-OUB  (Sk'Ia-mld'e-us),  a.  (.Bot.)  Naked  ; 
having  no  floral  envelope,  neither  calyx  nor  corolla. 

II  A-chOli-a  (a-kS'lT-4),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ixoKia;  a 
priv.  +  xoA>j  bile.]      (Med.)     Deficiency  or  want  of  bile. 

Ach'0-lous  (5k'o-lus),  o.     (Med.)     L.ackinff  bile. 

Ach'ro-maVic  (Sk'ro-uiStTk),  a.  [Gr.  a^p^tiajo^  col- 
orless ;  d  priv.  -y  xfwfia,  ^pw^oiTos,  color  :  cf.  F.  achro- 
matiqne.']  1.  (Opt.)  Free  from  color;  transmitting 
light  without  decomposing  it  into  its  primary  colors. 

2.  {Biot.)  Uncolored ;  not  absorbing  color  from  a 
fluid  ;  — said  of  tissue. 


ACINOUS 

AcicnLir.    (c)  Marked  with  fine  irregular  atreaks  afl  if 
hcratcheil  by  a  needle.  JJndley 

A-clc'u-11-form  (ii-«Tk'iS.IT-f3rra),  a.  [L.  acicula  needle 
-f  -form.  I     N('.-.n.-hliaped  ;  acicular. 

A-clc'U-Ute  (-lit),  n.   {Min.)  Needle  ore.  Brande  t&  C. 

Ac'W  (a»'rd),  a.  [L.  aridus  sour,  fr.  the  root  ah  to 
be  sharp  :  cf.  F.  adde.  Cf,  Acute.^  1.  Sour,  sharp,  or 
biting  to  the  taate ;  tart;  liaving  the  taBtc  of  vinegar; 
ae,  acid  fruits  or  liquors.    Also  fig. :  Sour-tcnipered. 

He  was  Ftcrn  ami  hiH  face  an  acid  us  cv^-r.    A.  TroUope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acid  ;  as,  acid  reaction. 

Acid*  n.     1.  A  Honr  substance. 

2.  (C'hejn.)  One  of  a  class  of  compounds,  generally 
but  not  always  distingniwhed  by  their  sour  tast*.  solubil- 
ity in  water,  and  reddening  of  vegetable  blue  or  violet 
colors.  They  are  also  characterized  by  the  power  of 
destroying  the  distinctive  properties  of  alkalies  or  bases,, 
coinbming  with  them  to  form  salts,  at  the  same  time 
losing  their  owii  peculiar  properties.  They  all  contain, 
hydrogen,  united  with  a  more  negative  clement  or  radi- 
cal, either  alone,  or  more  generally  with  oxygen,  and 
take  their  names  from  this  negative  element  or  radicaL 
Those  which  contain  no  oxygen  are  sometimes  called 
hydracids  in  distinction  from  the  others  which  are  called 
oxyrjcn  acids  or  oxacids. 

^S^r'  In  certain  cases,  sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium 
may  take  the  place  of  oxygen,  and  the  corresponding- 
cnjiiiimiiirl.4  are  called  respectively  .?H/;?/jHr  acids  or  suTpI^ 
w  ni^,  .■;,  huinm  arjdfi,  or  fiHiiriitm  acids.  When  the  hy- 
drngen  of  an  acid  is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or 
radical,  a  salt  is  fonned,  and  hence  acids  are  sometimes, 
named  as  salts  of  liydrogen;  as  l>i/iiro'f'v  7n(rate  for  ni- 
tric acid,  hijdro'j'u  suljdiut,'  for  sulpliuric  acid,  etc.  In 
the  old  chemistr;^  the  name  wcirf  was  applied  to  the  ox- 
ides of  the  negative  or  uoumetallic  elements,  now  some- 
times called  rmhydrides. 

A-cld'lc  (a-sTd'IIi),  «.  {Min.)  Containing  a  high  per- 
centiitje  of  Fiilica  ;  —  opi)08ed  to  basic. 

Ac'ld-11'er-ous  (Ss'Id-Tfer-us),  a.  [L.  acidus  sour  -f 
-ferous.']     Containing  or  yielding  an  acid. 

A-cld'l-H'a-ble  (i-sId'T-fl'^bU),  a.  Capable  of  being 
acidified,  or  converted  into  an  acid. 

Ac'ld-lf'lc  (5,VTd-TfTk),  a.  Producing  acidity;  con- 
verting into  an  acid.  Dana 

A-Cld'1-fl-ca'tlon  (4-sTd'T-fT-ka'6hCn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aci- 
dijication.'^  The  act  or  process  of  acidifying,  or  dunging 
into  an  acid. 

A-cId'i-fl'er  (i-sTd'T-fi'er),  n.  {Chem.)  A  simple  or 
coiiipi'iiiid  principle,  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  pro- 
diKc  a<iility,  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc. 

A-cld'1-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acidified  (-fid)  ; 


achieved. 


Achromatic  lens  (Opt.),  a  lens  composed  usually  of  two 
separate  lenses,  a  convex  and  a  concave,  of  substances 
liavmg  ditterent  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  as 
crowni  and  flint  glass,  with  the  curvatures  so  adjusted 
tliat  the  chromatic  aberration  produced  bv  the  one  is 
corrected  by  the  other,  and  light  eniergi-s  from  the 
compound  lens  undeconiposed. —Achromatic  prism.  See 
Prism.  —  Achromatic  telescope,  or  microscope,  muc  ui  whicli 
tlie  chromatic  aberration  is  corrected,  usually  bv  means 
of  a  compound  or  achromatic  object  glass,  and  which 
gives  images  free  from  extraneous  color. 

Ach'ro-mat'ic-al-ly  (-T-kaldy ),  adv.  In  an  achromatic 
manner. 

Ach'ro-ma-tlC'1-ty  (-ma-tTsT-ty),  n.    Achromatism. 

A-chro'nia-tln(^kro'ma-tTn),  7t.  (5?o/.)  Tissue  which 
is  not  stained  by  fluid  dyes.  ]V.  Flemmivg. 

A-chro'ma-tlsm  (-tTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  achromatisme.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  achromatic  ;  as,  the  achro- 
matism of  a  lens  ;  .ichroniaticity.  JS'ichol. 

A-Cbro^ma-ti-za'Uon  (a-kro'ma-tT-za'ehun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
achromatisation.'}     The  act  or  process  of  achromatizing. 

A-chro'ma-tlze  (a-kro'nii-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p. 
AcHROMATi/.ED  (-tizd) ;  ]).  jfr.  &  rl.  n.  Achro.matizikg 
(-zing).]  [Gr.  a  priv.  4;  XP<^/^'^  color.]  To  deprive  of 
color ;  to  make  achromatic. 

A-chro'ma-top'sy  (-tup's^),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  xp^i^o. 
color -|- oi/zis  sight.]  Colorblindness;  inabibty  to  distin- 
guish colors  ;  Daltonism. 

A-chron'lc  (a-kr5n'Tk),  a.     See  Acronyc. 

Ach'ro-0-dex'trin  (iSk'ro-n-dgks'trTn),  n.  [Gr.  axpoo? 
colorless  4-  E.  d€Ttrin.'\  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Dextrin  not 
colorable  by  iodine.     See  Dextrin. 

Ach'ro-ous  (ak'ro-us),  a.  [Gr.  axpoo'; ;  a  priv.  -f-  XP°°- 
color.]     Colorless;  achromatic. 

A-cny^ous  (a-kiltis),  a.  [Gr.  axuAo9  without  juice.] 
{Phyxinl.)     Without  chyle. 

A-chy'mous  (a-ki'mus),  a.  [Gr.  axvjuos  without 
juice.]     {Physiol.)     Without  chyme. 

I!  A-Clc'U-la  (a^sTk'u-la).  n.  ;  pi.  Acicvlm  (-le).  [L.,  a 
small  needle,  dimin.  of  acus  needle.]  {Xai.  //«/.)  One 
of  the  needlehke  or  bristleUke  spines  or  prickles  of  some 
animals  and  plants;  also,  a  needlelike  crystal. 

A-cIc'U-lar  (-ISr),  a.  Needle-shaped ;  slender  hke  a 
needle  or  bristle,  as  some  leaves  or  crystals;  also,  having 
Bharp  points  like  needles.  — A-cic'U-lar-ly,  adv. 

Axic'U-late  (a-sTk'S-ltit),  i  a.    {Xat.   Hist.)    (a)  Fur- 

A-clc'U-la'ted  (-a-la't^d),  i     nished  with  aciculip.    {b) 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acidifying  (-fTTng).]  [L.  acidus  sour, 
acid  +  -/?/ .-  cf,  F.  ocidijirr.}  1.  To  make  acid  ;  to  con- 
vert into  an  acid  ;  as,  to  ucidi/y  sugar. 

2.  To  sour  ;  to  imbitter. 

Uis  thin  existence  all  acidified  into  rage.       Carlyle. 

Ac'id-lm'e-ter  (as'Td-Im'e-ter),  n.  [L.  acidus  acid  -f- 
-nieter.]  {Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
Btrengtli  of  acids.  Vre. 

Ac'ld-Im'e-try  (-Tm'e-tr^f),  n.  [L.  acidus  acid  -f- 
-metry.'j  {Chem.)  The  measurement  of  the  strength  of 
acids,  especially  by  a  chemical  process  based  on  the  law 
of  chemical  combinations,  or  the  fact  that,  to  produce  a 
complete  reaction,  a  certain  definite  weight  of  reagent  ia 
required.  —  Acld-1-met'rlc-al  (-T-met'rl-kHl),  a. 

A-cld'1-ty  (i-sTd'I-ty),  n.  [L.  aciditas,  fr.  acidus:  cf- 
F.  aculUi.  See  Acid.]  The  quality  of  being  sour ;  sour- 
ness ;  tartness ;  sharpness  to  the  taste ;  as,  the  aciditjf 
of  lenifin  juice. 

Ac'id-ly  (asad-lj-).  adv.    Sourly;  tartly. 

Ac'ld-nesB  (5s'id-nes),  n.    Acidity  ;  sourness. 

A-cid'u-late  (a-sId'G-lat),  ?'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acidu- 
LATED  (-la't^d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acidulating  (-tlng).l 
[Cf.  F.  nciduler.  See  Acidulous.]  To  make  sour  or  acid 
in  a  moderate  degree  ;  to  sour  somewhat.  Arbuthnot. 

A-cld'n-lent  (-lent),  a.  Having  an  acid  quality;  sour; 
acidulous.     "  With  anxious,  addtdent  face."        Carlyle^ 

A-cid'a-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [L.  acidulus,  dim.  of  acidu.t. 
See  Acid.]  Slightly.sour  ;  sub-acid ;  sourish  ;  as,  an  acid- 
nlous  tincture.  E.  Burke. 

AcidalouB  mineral  waters,  such  as  contain  carbonic  an- 
hydride. 

Ac'1-er-age  (SsT-er-iij),  n.  [F.  aa'^rage,  fr.  acier 
steel.]  The  process  of  coating  the  surface  of  a  metal 
plate  (as  a  stereotype  plate)  with  steellike  iron  by  means 
of  voltaic  electricity  ;  steeling. 

Acl-lorm  (as'T-fSi-m),  a.  [L.  acus  needle  -f-  -form-l 
Shajifd  Hke  a  needle. 

Ac'i-na'ceous  (Its'T-na'shHs),  a.  [L.  acinus  a  grape, 
grapestone.]  {Bot.)  Containing  seeds  or  stones  of  grapes, 
or  grains  like  them, 

II  A-cin'a-ces  (a^stu'a-sez,  d-kTn'a-kez).  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  dxti'aicT)?.]    {A71C.  Hist.)    A  short  sword  or  saber. 

Acl-nac'i-form  (as'l-nSst- 
fSnn),  a.  [L.  acinaces  a  short 
sword -f- -/orin  ,*  cf.  F.  acinaci- 
forme.-]  (£o(.)  Scimeter-shaped  ;  Acinaciform. 

as,  an  acmaciform  leaf. 

II  ACi-ne'si-a  (Ss'I-ne'sT-a),  n.  (3fed.)  Same  as  Aki- 
nesia. 

II  Ac'i-ne'tS  (Ss'T-ne'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  okutj- 
To?  immovable.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  suctorial  Infusoria, 
which  in  the  adidt  stage  are  stationary.     See  Suctoru. 

Ac'1-net'i-fonn  (-nett-form),  a,  [Acineta:  -j-  -form.'] 
{2ool.)  Resembhng  the  Acineta. 

A-Cinl-forzn  (a-sTnT-fGrm),  a.  [L,  acinus  a  grape, 
grapcbtoiie  -f-  -form  :  cf.  F.  aciniforme.'\  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  clustered  like  grapes. 

2.  Full  of  small  kernels  like  a  grape. 

Ac'l-noseM3s'T-nos'),  (  a.      [L.  acinosu^,   fr.   acinus 

Ac'i-nouB  (5s'T-nus),  )  grapestone.]  Consisting  of 
aci7i I,  or  minute  granular  concretions ;  as,  acinose  or  aci- 
nous glands.  Kirtran, 
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ACINUS 

n  Ac'i-nns  (Xst-nBs),  n. ;  pL  Acim  (-ni).  tt*.,prape,  ' 
erapestone.]  1.  (Boi.)  (a)  Oue  of  the  small  prraina  or 
drupelets  which  make  up  some  kinds  of  fruit,  as  the 
blackberry,  raspberry,  etc.     (6)  A  grapestone. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  granidar  masses  which  consti- 
tute a  racemose  or  compound  glaud,  as  the  pancreas ;  also, 
one  of  the  saccular  recesses  in  the  lobules  of  a  racemose 
gland.  Quaiji. 

II  Ac'l'Pen'ser  (SsT-pSn'ser),  n.  [L.,  the  name  of  a 
fish.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  including  the  stur- 
geons, having  the  body  armed  with  bony  scales,  and  the 
mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  liead.     See  Stuhqeon. 

Ac'l-ur'gy  (5s1-Qr'jJ),  n.  [Gr.  oxis  a  point  +  epyof 
work.]     Operative  surgery. 

Ac-knoW  {ak-no').  t^.  t.  [Pref.  a-  +  hnoic  ;  AS.  on- 
cnawan-l  1.  To  recognize.  \Ohs.'\  "  You  will  not  be 
acknoicn,  sir."  ^-  Jonson. 

2.  To  acknowledge  ;  to  confess.     {Obs.']  Chaucer. 

To  bo  ackDown  (often  with  o/ or  on),  toacknowledge;  to 
confess,     [ubs.] 

We  3ay  of  a  stubborn  body  that  standeth  still  in  the  denying 
of  Mb  fault.  This  man  will  not  acknowledge  his  fault,  or.  He 
■ffill  not  he  acknon-n  of  his  fault.  bir  /.  More. 

Ac-knowl'edge  (3k-nol'?j),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.p.  Ac- 
knowledged (-ejd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acknowledging 
(-^j-Tng).]  [Proh.  fr.  pref.  n-  -f  the  verb  knowledge.  See 
Knowledge,  and  cf.  Acknow.]  1.  To  own  or  admit  the 
inowledge  of  ;  to  recognize  as  a  fact  or  truth  ;  to  declare 
one's  belief  in  ;  as,  to  acknoivledge  the  being  of  a  God. 
I  acknowleilge  my  transgressions.  Ps.  \\.  3. 

For  ends  generally  acknoHle(f>jed  to  be  good.    Sfacatilay. 

2.  To  own  or  recognize  in  a  particular  character  or  re- 
lationship ;  to  admit  the  claims  or  authority  of  ;  to  give 
xecoguitiou  to. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.       Prov.  iii.  6. 
By  my  bouI,  I  'U  ne'er  acknowledge  thee.  Shak. 

3.  To  own  with  gratitude  or  as  a  benefit  or  an  obli- 
gation ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  favor,  the  receipt  of  a  letter. 

They  his  gifts  acknowledged  n«ne.  Hdtmu 

4.  To  own  as  genuine  ;  to  assent  to,  as  a  legal  instru- 
ment, to  give  it  validity  ;  to  avow  or  admit  in  legal  form  ; 
as,  to  acknowledge  a  deed. 

Syn.  — Toavow;  proclaim;  reco^ize ;  own;  admit; 
allow;  concede;  confess.  —Acknowledge,  Recognize. 
Acknonledge  is  opposed  to  keep  back,  or  conceal,  and  sui>- 
poses  that  somethmg  had  been  previously  known  to  us 
Vthough  perhaps  not  to  others)  wliich  we  now  feel  bound 
to  lay  open  or  make  public.  T\\\\%,  a.  wmn  acknowledges 
a  secret  marriage ;  one  who  has  done  wTong  acknowledges 
his  fault ;  an  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  those 
who  have  aided  him;  we  acknowledge  our  ignorance. 
Recognize  supposes  that  we  have  either  forgotten  or  not 
had  the  evidence  of  a  thing  distinctly  before  our  minds, 
but  that  now  we  know  it  (as  it  were)  anew,  or  receive  and 
admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  it  brings.  Thus, 
we  recognize  a  friend  after  a  long  absence.  We  recognise 
facts,  principles,  truths,  etc.,  wlien  tlieir  evidence  is 
brought  up  fresh  to  the  mind  ;  as,  bad  men  usually  recng- 
•nize  tlie  providence  of  God  in  seasons  Cf  danger.  A 
foreign  imnister,  consul,  or  agent  of  any  kind,  is  recog- 
nizeJ on  the  ground  of  his  producing  satisfactory  creden- 
tials.   See  also  Confess. 

Ac-knowl'edged-ly  (-€jd-lj),  adv.     Confessedly. 

Ac-knowl'edg-er  l,-6j-er),  n.     One  who  acknowledges. 

Ac-knowl'edg-ment  (-ment).  n.  1.  The  act  of  ac- 
knowlcdginj,' ;  admi.ssion  ;  avowal  j  owning;  confession. 
*'  An  acknowledgment  of  fault."  Froude. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  ow^ung  or  recognizing  in  a  particular 
character  or  relationship  ;  recognition  as  regards  the 
existence,  authority,  truth,  or  genuineness. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknmrledgment  of  the  Christian  faith. 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip.  Jhtaker. 

3.  The  owning  of  a  benefit  received ;  courteous  recog- 
nition ;   expression  of  tlianks.  S/iak. 

4.  Something  given  or  done  in  return  for  a  favor, 
message,  etc.  SmoUeft. 

5.  A  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's  own  act,  to  give  it 
legal  validity  ;  as,  tlie  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  before 
a  proper  officer.  Also,  the  certificate  of  the  oflBcer  attest- 
ing such  declaration. 

Acknowledgment  money,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a 
sum  paid  by  copyhold  tenants,  on  the  death  of  their  land- 
lords, as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords.    Cowell. 

Syn.  — Confes.sion ;  concession  ;  recognition;  admis- 
sion ;  avowal ;  recognizance. 

A-cUn'ic  (i-klTnTk),  n.  [Gr.  d  priv.  +  Kkiveiv  to  in- 
cline.] (Pfigsics)  Without  inclination  or  dipping  ;  — 
said  of  the  imaginary  line  near  the  earth's  equator  on 
which  the  magnetic  needle  balances  it-self  horizontally, 
liaving  no  dip.  Tlie  aclinic  line  is  also  termed  tlie  7nag- 
netic  equator.  Prof.  August. 

Ac'me  (ak'mc),  n.  [Gr.  aKfi.17  point,  top.]  1.  The 
•top  or  highest  point ;  the  culmination. 

The  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for  epic  poetry.     Pnj^. 

The  moment  when  a  certain  power  reaches  the  acme  of  its 
supremacy.  /.  TagUir. 

2.  {Med.)    The  crisis  or  height  of  a  disease. 

3.  Matun-  age  ;  full  l)lof.ni  of  life.  li.  Jonson. 
Ac'ne   (Jlk'nt),  n.      [NL.,  prob.  a  corruption  of  Or. 

ajcfii?-!  {Med.)  A  pustular  affection  of  the  skin,  due  to 
clianges  in  the  sebareous  glancls. 

Ac-no'dal  (Sk-niVd'd),  */.     Pertaining  to  acno<leR. 

Ac'node  (Sk'nod).  n.  [L.  nrns  needle  -f-  E.  vode.'\ 
(O'eom.)  An  isolated  jtoint  not  upon  a  curve,  but  whose 
■  coordinatcH  Kjitisfy  tlie  equation  of  the  curve  eto  that  it 
is  considered  afl  iM-longiiig  to  the  curve. 

A-COCk'  (i'^kuk'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  cock.l  In  a  cocked 
■or  turned  up  fashion. 

A'COCk'bill'  (-blP),  odr.  [Prefix  a-  -}-  cock  -f  bill:  with 
billfl  c()ckii<l  up. ]  {S'aut.)  {a)  Hanging  at  the  cathead, 
ready  to  let  go,  as  an  anchor.  (/»)  Topped  up  ;  having 
one  yardann  liighcr  than  the  other. 

A-OOld'  (d-kold').  n.  [I'rob.  p.  p.  of  OE.  acolen  to  grow 
cold  or  cfxd,  AS.  HcGliun  to  grow   cold  ;    pref.  fl-  (cf. 
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Goth.  VS-,  Ger.  pr-,  orig.  meaning  oitf)  -\-  ciiHfrn  to  cool. 
See  Cool.]  Cold.     [OhsJ     "  Poor  Tom 's  acoM."    Shak. 

Ac'0-log'lc  (ak'o-li5jnik),  a.     Pertaining  to  acology. 

A-COl'0-gy  (a-k51'o-J5;),  n.  [Gr.  aicos  remedy  +  -logy.'\ 
Materia  nu-dica  ;  the  science  of  remedies. 

A-COl'o-Ullst  (a-kQl'o-tbtst),  n.     See  Acolythist. 

Ac'O-lyc'line  (5k'u-lTk'tTn  or  -ten),  n.  [From  the 
name  of  the  plant.]  {Chem.)  An  organic  base,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  obtained  from  Aconttum  lycoc- 
tonum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ac'0-lyto  (Sk'6-lit),  n.  [LL.  acolyfhus,  ucoluthus, 
Gr.   a.KoKQv&os    following,    attending :    cf.    F.    acolyte-l 

1.  {Eccl.)  One  who  has  received  the  highest  of  the 
four  minor  orders  in  the  Catholic  church,  being  ordained 
to  carry  the  wine  and  water  and  the  lights  at  the  Mass. 

2.  One  who  attends  ;  an  assistant.  "  With  such  chiefs, 
and  with  James  and  John  as  acolytesV  Motley. 

Ac'O-lyth  (-ITth).  n.     Same  as  Acolyte. 

A-Col'y-thlst  (a-kGlT-thTst),  n.     An  acolj-te.     [0&5.] 

A-con'dy-lose'    (i-kCn'dT-los'),  I  a.     [Gr.  6.  priv.  + 

A-COn'dydOUS  (^kSnMI-lus),  (  k6>'5u\o?  joint.] 
{Nat.  Hist.)  Being  without  joints  ;  jointless. 

Ac'O-nl'tal  (Sk'S-ni'tal),  a.     Of  the  nature  of  aconite. 

Ac'O-nlte  (Sk'o-ntt),  7i.  [L.  aconitum,  Gi:  aKovirov  : 
cf.  F.  acoitil.'^  1.  {Bat.)  The  herb  wolfsbane,  or 
monkshood  ;  —  applied  to  any  plant  of  the  genus  Aco- 
nitum  (tribe  Hellebore)^  all  the  species  of  which  are 
poisonous. 

2.  An  extract  or  tincture  obtained  from  Aconitum 
napelliis,  used  as  a  poison  and  medicinally. 

Winter  aconite,  a  plant  {Eranthis  hyemalis)  allied  to  the 
aconites. 

II  Ac'0-ni'tl-a  (Sk'S-iushl-d),  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as 
Ago  NIT  I NB. 

Ac'0-nlt'lc  (-uTtTk'),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  aconite. 

A-COn'1-tlne  (a-k5n'T-tin  o>-ten),  71.  {Chem.)  An  in- 
tensely i«iisnii(ms  alkaloid,  extracted  from  aconite. 

II  Ac'O-nl'tum  CSk'o-nt'tum),  n.     [L.     See   AcoNrrE.] 
The  puibouous  lierb  aconite  ;  also,  an  extract  from  it. 
Strong 
As  aconitian  or  rash  gunpowder.  Shak. 

il  A-€On'tl-a  (A-k5n'sbT-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  dicdf- 
Tiov    a    little    dart.]     {Zo'ol.) 

Threadlike    defensive  organs,  *-,Ul*vf  V.'.''-M.  / 

composed  largely  of    nettling     *■     - '■     "      '■       '     * 
cells  {cnidar),  thrown  out  of 
the   mouth   or  special   pores 
of  certain  Actiui*  when  irri- 
tated. 

II  A-COn'tl-as  (a-k5n'tT-as), 
n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  dxoi^ias, 
fr.  aictuf,  dim.  aKovrtov  dart.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Anciently,  a  snake, 
called  dart  snake :  now,  one 
of  a  genus  of  reptiles  closely 
allied  to  the  lizards. 

A-COp'ic  (a-k5p'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 


Sea    Anemone    ( ."^agnrfia 
ah!/>isicola).  of  the  Atlantic 


i     priv.     4-     KOTTOs      striking,   const,    about     natural     size. 

wearmess,  «o.xe..  to  strike;]  ?i-;;,'"„",ry7,;:„fnV,l,nt?™,n 
{Med.)     Relievuig  weariness  ;  pores  in  the  tides, 
restorative-  Buchanan. 

A'com  (aOtum),  n.  [AS.  iccem,  fr.  tecer  field,  acre; 
akin  to  D.  aker  acorn,  Ger.  ecker,  Icel. 
akarn,  Dan.  agern,  Goth,  akran  fruit, 
akrs  field  ;  —  orig.  fruit  of  the  field.  See 
Acre.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  oak,  being 
an  oval  nut  growing  in  a  woody  cup  or 
cupule. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  cone-shaped  piece  of 
wood  on  the  point  of  the  spindle  above 
the  vane,  on  the  mast-head. 

3.  iZo'dl.)  See  Acorn-shell. 
A'com  cup  (kup).    The  involucre  or 

cup  in  which  the  acorn  is  fixed. 

A'comed  (SHianid),  a.  1.  Furnished 
or  loaded  with  aconia. 

2.  Fed  or  filled  with  acorns.     [72.] 

A'COrn-aheU' (a'kura-sheiO,  «■  {ZooL)  One  of  the 
sessile  ciiTipeds  ;  a  barnacle  of  tlie  genus  Balanus.  See 
Barnacle. 

A-COS'mlsm  (i-k5z'mlz'iu),n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  koo-mo? 
world.]  A  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  muverse  as 
distinct  from  God. 

A-COS'mlst  (-niTst),  v.  [See  AcosmsM.]  One  who 
denies  the  existence  of  the  universe,  or  of  a  univer.se  as 
distinct  from  God.  G.  H.  Lcwrs. 

A-COt'y-le'don  (A-kBt'T-le'diln  ;  277).  n.  [Gr.  a.  pnv. 
+  kotuAt)6<^i'  anything  cup-shaiK^d.  See  Cotyledon.] 
{Bat.)  A  plant  wbidi  has  no  cotyledons,  as  the  dodder 
and  all  fiowcrlcss  plants. 

A-COt'y-led'on-OUS  (-led'un-us  ;  277),  a.  Having  no 
seed  lobes,  a.s  the  dotider  ;  also  applied  to  plants  which 
have  no  true  seeds,  as  ferns,  mosses,  etc. 

A-COU'chy  (^-koo'she),  n.  [F.  aconchi,  from  the  na- 
tive name  in  Guiana.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  species  of  agouti 
{Dasi/jirocta  acouchy). 

A-bou'me-ter  (A-kou'me-ter  or  -kSo'-),  n.  [Gr.  aKoveiv 
to  hear-j- -?rtWfr.]  {Phy.sics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
urine  the  acutcness  of  tlie  sense  of  hearing.  Itard. 

A-cou'me-try  (-trj),  n.  [Gr.  clkov^iv  to  hoar  -}-  -nic- 
trg.']     Tlie  meafiuring  of  the  power  or  extent  of  hearing. 

A-COns'tlc  (iV-kous'tTk  or  i-koos'- ;  277),  a.  [F.  acous- 
tigue,  Or.  iKovoTiKo^  relating  to  hearing,  fr.  iKovfLv  to 
hear.]  Pertaining  to  the  seuRpof  hearing,  the  organs  of 
iieariiig,  or  tin-  .science  uf  sounds  ;  auditory. 

Acouitic  duct,  the  auditory  iluct,  or  external  passage  of 
the  e.ir.  —  AcouBtlc  telegraph,  a  telegraph  making  .audible 
Nignairt;  a  t>l<-ithnne.  —Acoustic  veBaela,  brazen  tubes  or 
vi-MKcln.  nhajnd  like  a  bell,  u.s<-d  in  anc  ient  theaters  to 
iiropil  till'  voiicHut  the  actors,  ho  a;*  to  render  tliem  audi- 
ble to  a  vjrriit  diHtance. 

A-COUS'Uc,  ".     A  medicine  or  agent  to  aasist  hearhig. 

A-cOUS'Ucal  C-tT-kal ),  a.  Of  or  jiertainiug  to  nconutlcs. 


A-COns'tlc-al-ly  (i-kous'tT-kal-lj?  or  A-koos'-),  adv.  Tn 
relation  tu  Hniiiid  or  to  hearuig.  Tyndall. 

Ac'Ons-tl'Clan  (Sk'ou.s-tIsli'(m  or  ak'tJ6s-tT8h'//n),  n. 
One  verseil  in  acoustics.  Tyndall. 

A-COOS'tlCS  (i-koua'tlks  or  i^koos'-;  277),  n.  [Names 
of  sciences  in  -icr,  as,  acoustics^  mathematics,  etc.,  are 
usually  treated  as  singular.  See  -ics.]  {Physics)  The 
science  of  sounds,  teaching  their  nature,  phenomena,  and 
laws. 

Acoristic!',  then,  or  the  science  of  sound,  is  a  very  confiiderable 
brunch  ot  physics.  .Sir  J.  Jferschet. 

{[i;^^This  science  is,  by  some  wTiters,  divided  into  dja- 
cou.stics,  which  explains  the  properties  of  sounds  coming 
directly  from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear  ;  and  cata- 
coustics,  wliich  treats  of  reflected  sounds  or  echoes. 

Ac-<iualnt'  (3k-kwant'),  a.  [OF.  ocoint.  See  Ac- 
quaint, V.  /.]     Acquainted.     {Obs.  or  Archaic"] 

Ac-qualnt',  v.  t,  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Acquainted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Acquainting.]  [OE.  aqueinten,  acointen,  OF. 
acointier^  LL.  adcognitare,  fr.  L.  ad  -j-  cognitus,  p.  p.  of 
cognoscere  to  know ;  co7i — |-  noscere  to  know.  See 
Quaint,  Know.]  1.  To  furnish  or  give  experimental 
knowledge  of  ;  to  make  (one)  to  know  ;  to  make  familiar ; 
—  followed  by  uitk. 

Before  a  m.Tn  can  speak  on  any  eubject,  it  is  necessary  to  be 

acquainted  with  it.  Locke. 

A  man  of  Borrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  /sa.  liii.  ". 

2.  To  communicate  notice  to ;  to  inform ;  to  make 
cognizant ;  —  followed  by  iritk  (formerly,  also,  by  of),  or 
by  that,  introducing  the  intelligence ;  as,  to  acquaint  a 
friend  with  the  particulars  of  an  act. 

Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love.  Shak. 

I  must  ncqiiaitit  you  thnt  I  have  received 

New  duteu  letters  from  Northumberland.  Shak, 

3.  To  familiarize ;  to  accustom.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

To  be  acquainted  with,  to  be  possessed  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of ;  to  be  cognizant  of ;  to  be  more  or  less  familiar 
w  ith  ;  to  be  on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with. 

Syn.  — To  inform;  apprise;  communicate;  advise. 

Ac-qualnt'a-ble  (-kwant'd-h'l),  a.  [Cf .  OF.  acointable.ii 
Easy  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  affabl".    [06s.]   Rom.  of  B. 

Ac-qnalnt'ance  (-^nis),  n.  [OE.  aqueintanee,  OF. 
acointance,  fr.  acointier.  See  Acquaint.]  1.  A  state  of 
being  acquainted,  or  of  having  intimate,  or  more  than 
slight  or  suix-rficial,  knowledge ;  personal  knowledge 
gaiuei.1  by  intercourse  short  of  that  of  friendship  or  in- 
timacy ;  as,  I  know  the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Contract  no  friendship,  or  even  acgrtaintance,  with  n  cuilefnl 
man.  Sif  K  -  Jones. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  with  whom  one  is  acquainted. 

Mine  acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me.  Joh  jnx.  l.X 
Montgomery  was  nn  old  ncqtiaintance  of  Ferguson.    Jtacaidaij. 

&^  In  this  sense  the  collective  term  acquaintance  was 
formerly  both  singular  and  plural,  but  it  is  now  commonly 
singular,  and  lias  the  regular  idural  acquanitanccs. 

To  be  of  acquaintance,  to  be  intimate. —To  take  ac- 
quaintance of  or  with,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of.  [Obs.] 

Syn.  —  Familiarity  :  intimacy ;  fellowship ;  knowledge. 
—  Acquaintance,  Familiarity,  Intimacy.  These  words 
mark  ditterent  degrees  of  closeness  in  social  intercourse. 
./lf(;jm)7)/'7;)ce  arises  from  occasional  intercourse;  as,  our 
acqvaintance  h:is  been  a  brief  oue.  We  can  speak  of  a 
slightor  an  intimate  tirquaintance.  Familianty  is  the 
result  of  contimiHd  argnain/iuicc.  It  springs  from  per- 
sons being  frfqueiitly  tug^tlier.  .-o  as  to  wear  off  all  re- 
straint and  reserve  ;  as,  the  latudiaidij  of  old  compan- 
ions. Intimacii  is  the  result  of  close  connection,  and  the 
freest  interchange  of  thought ;  as,  the  intimacy  of  estab- 
lished friendship. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  ac- 
qmnntajive  witli  him.  Adduwn. 

We  contract  at  last  such  a  famiUnrily  with  them  as  makes  it 
ditTicult  and  irksome  for  us  to  call  oft  nur  minds.         Atterbm-y. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and  intimacies  to 
men  of  virtue.  Jtogers. 

Ac-quaint 'ance -ship,  n .  A  state  of  being  acquainted ; 
acquaintanre.  Southeg. 

Ac-qualnt'ant  (-"ut),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  acointanty  p.  pr.] 

An  acquaiiitaiii.'.     [A'J  Swift. 

Ac-qualnt'ed,  ".  Personally  knowni;  familiar.  See 
To  be  arqiniiiifid  n-ith,  under  Acquaint,  v.  t. 

Ac-qualnt'ed-ness.  n.  State  of  being  acquainted ; 
degree  ol  a.vpiahitan.e.      [i?.]  Boyle. 

Ac-quest'  (ak-k\vt"^t'),  n.  [OF.  aquesf,  F.  acquit,  fr. 
LL.  acqin'sttnn,acqui.'i'itnm,  forL.  acquis'itum,  p.  p.  (used 
substantively)  of  acquirere   to  acquire.     See  Acquire.] 

1.  Acquisition;  the  thing  gained.     [B.'\  Bacon. 

2.  {Law)  Property  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  oth- 
erwise than  by  inheritance.  Bouvier. 

Ac'qui-esce'  (Sk'kwT-Cs'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
quiesced (-€st') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acquiescing  (-^a'sing).] 
[L.  acqniescere ;  ad  -j-  qnicsccre  to  be  quiet,  fr.  quies 
rest :  cf.  F.  acquiescer.  See  Quiet.]  1.  To  rest  satis- 
fied, or  apparently  satisfied,  or  to  rest  without  opposi- 
tion and  discontent  (usually  implyitig  previous  oppo- 
sition or  discontent)  ;  to  accept  or  consent  by  silence 
or  by  omitting  to  object ;— followed  by  in,  formerly 
also  by  uHth  and  to. 

Thcv  were  cnninelled  to  acquiesce  in  a  government  which 
they  (fid  not  regard  as  just.  ^^t-  Qmnceu- 

2.  To  concur  upon  conviction  ;  as,  to  acquiesce  in  an 
opinion;  to  assent  to;  usually,  to  concur,  not  heartily, 
but  BO  far  as  to  forbear  opposition. 

Syn. —To  submit;  comply;  yield;  assent ;  agree ; 
consent;  accede;  concur;  conform;  accept  tacitly. 

Ac'qul-es'cence  (-fs'sfus),  n.     [Cf.  F.  acquiescence.^ 

1.  A  sihuit  or  iniHwive  assent  or  submission,  or  a  aub- 
niissioii  with  apparent  ctuitent ;  —  distinguished  from 
avowed  consent  on  the  our  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from 
opposition  or  open  discontent  ;  -[ui.t  satisfaction. 

2.  {Crinx.  Law)  {a)  SubiniHHion  to  an  injury  by, the 
party  injured.  (6)  Tacit  concurrence  in  the  action  of 
auotlier. 


Wharton. 
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Ac'qul-es'cen-cy  (ak'kwI-Ss'ecn-sy),  n.    The  quality 

cf  lii-iuK'  ;ut|i!u->(  fiit ;  acquiescence. 

Ac'qul-es'cent  (-BPnt),  a,  [L.  ncquiescens,  -centis,  p. 
]H-.J  Robtiiij,'  Miitisfied  or  subininbive  ;  dispostid  tacitly  to 
Bubinit ;  iisafiitive  ;  as,  an  acf/tiiescetii  policy. 

Ac'QUl-eB'cent-lyi  (i<lv.     in  an  acquiescent  manner. 

Ac-qul'et  (iiU-kwi'St),  v.  t.  [LL.  aci/uietfire  ;  L.  ad  -f 
^itifs  vrst.    Si-c  (JuiET  and  cf.  Acquit.]    To  <iuiet.  [Obs.] 

Ai'</iikt  liih  imnil  Iruin  t-lirring  you  iij;uii]bt yuiir  (jwii  jn-iicr. 

Sir  A.  .S'ln-lt't/. 

Ac-quir'a-bll'l-ty  (Xk-kwIr/d-btl'T-tl?),  w.    Tlie(|uality 

of  ln'iiiK  ai'iiiiiiabki  ;  iittainablcness.     [li-]  J'alii/. 

Ac-qulr'a-ble  (Jlk-kwir'i-b'l),  «.     Capable  of  beinjj 

icquiri'd. 

Ac-qulre'  (itk-k\vir')>  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  j>.  Acquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  S:  rt>.  v.  ,\cquieino  {-kw  ir'inK)-]  [L- '" - 
qU'irere,  anjui.sidim  ;  ad  -f-  qiinrivn-  to  week  iur.  In  OK. 
was  a  verb  itquncn,  fr.  tlio  same,  tluTni^li  OF.  aqtifrrc. 
See  Quest.]  To  gain,  iisually  by  one's  own  exertions; 
to  Rct  as  one's  own  ;  as,  to  acquire  a  title,  riches,  knowl- 
edge, skill,  good  or  bad  habits. 

No  virtue  is  acquireil  in  an  instant,  but  stop  by  step.  Barmw. 

Descent  is  the  titlo  whereby  a  man,  on  the  ileath  of  his  ances- 
tor, acquirca  hia  estate,  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir  ut 
law.  JJttichitotic. 

Syn.  — To  obtain  ;  gain;  attain;  procure;  win;  earu; 
secure.    See  Obtain. 

Ac-qulre'znent  (-mcnt),  ii.  The  act  of  acqiuring,  or 
that  wliirh  is  acquired  ;  attainment.  "  Rules  for  the 
acq  u  ire  III  nif  of  a  taste."  Addison. 

His  acf/ittremcnts  by  itnUistry  were  .  .  .  enriched  nml  cti- 
Inrfjed  by  niuiiy  excellent  cmluwineiits  of  nature.       Ilayaard. 

Syn.— Acquisition,  Acppirement.  .'b'/'/'/r;/f(';/M'sused 
in  opposition  to  a  iiatiir;il  i^il  tor  talent ;  as,  cloiiucncc.  and 
skill  in  music  ami  puiiitiiig,  are  (ic(iiiir'-iii')d.\- ;  fjiiiiiis  is 
tlie  gift  or  endnwniiMit  of  nature.  It  denotes  especially 
^ipr.vtj/)'^?^  attaiinuent.s,  in  opposition  to  material  or  exter- 
nal tilings  gain^'d,  wliicli  are  more  usually  called  acquisi- 
tions :  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Ac-qulr'er  (Sk-kwlr'er),  n.     A  person  who  acquires. 

Ac-qulr'y  (-y)i  "•     Acquirement.     \_Ohs.']        Barrow. 

Ac'qul-Slte  (Sk'kwT-zTt),  a.  [L.  ncguisifus,  p.  p.  of  ac- 
qiiircrr.     See  Acquire.]     Acquired.     [Ohs.'}  Burton. 

Ac'qul-sl'tion(5k'kwT-zTsh'rin),  7i.  [L.  acquis^i/io,  fr. 
Gcquirere :  cf.  F.  acquisition.  See  Acquire.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  acquiring. 

The  aajiiUitloii  or  loss  of  a  province.        Macaiilay. 

2.  The  thing  acquired  or  gained ;  an  acquirement ;  a 
gain  ;  as,  learning  is  an  acquisition. 

Syn.  — See  Acquirement. 

Ac-quls'i-tlve(ak-kwTz'T-tTv),(7.    1.  Acquired.  [Obs.] 

He  (lied  not  in  his  acQui-<ittve,  but  in  liis  native  soil.     Wotton. 

2.  Able  or  disposed  to  make  acquisitions ;  acquiring  ; 
as,  an  'fc/f//.';//'?''?  person  or  disposition. 

Ac-quls'i-tive-ly,  "dr.    In  the  way  of  acquisition. 

AC-quis'l-tive-ness,  «.  1.  The  quality  of  being  acquisi- 
tive ;  propensity  to  acquire  property  ;  desire  of  possession. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  to  which  the  phrenologists 
attribute  the  desire  of  acquiring  and  possessing.    Combe. 

Ac-quis'i-tor  (Sk-kwTzT-ter),  n.     One  who  acquires. 

Ac-quist'  (5k-kwist'),  7i.  [Cf.  Acquest.]  Acquisition; 
gain.  Milton. 

Ac-qult'(5k-kwTt'),p.p.  Acquitted;  set  free;  rid  of . 
lArchaiv]  Shak. 

Ac-quit',  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Acquitted  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb. 
n.  Acquitti.no.]  [OE.  agui/eji,  OF.  aquifer,  F.  acquitfer  ; 
1)  (L.  ad)  -\-  OF.  quitevy  Y.  quitter,  to  quit.  See  Quit,  and 
cf.  AcQuiET.]  1.  To  discharge,  as  a  claim  or  debt;  to 
clear  off ;  to  pay  off ;  to  requite. 

A  responsibility  that  can  never  be  absolutely  acqidtted. 

I.  Tat/lor. 

2.  To  pay  for;  to  atone  for.     [06s.]  .S'/mA'. 

3.  To  set  free,  release  or  discliargo  from  an  obligation, 
duty,  liability,  bnrden,  or  from  an  accusation  or  charge  ; 
—  now  followed  by  of  before  the  charge,  formerly  by 
from ;  as,  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner;  we  acquit  a 
man  of  evil  intentions. 

4.  Reflexively :  («)  To  clear  one's  self.  Shnk.  {h) 
To  bear  or  conduct  one's  self ;  to  perform  one's  part ;  as, 
the  soldier  acquitted  himself  well  m  battle;  the  orator 
acquitted  himself  very  poorly. 

Syn. —  To  absolve  ;  clear;  exonerate;  exculpate  ;  re- 
lease ;  discharge.    See  Absolve. 

Ac-quit'ment  (-meut),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aquitement.']  Ac- 
quittal.    [Ohs.'i  Mdtmi. 

Ac-qult'tal  (-tril),  n.  1.  The  act  of  acquittuig  ;  dis- 
charge from  debt  or  obligation  ;  acquittance. 

2.  (Law)  A  setting  free,  or  deliverance  from  the 
charge  of  au  offense,  by  verdict  of  a  jury  or  sentence  of 
a  court.  Bouvier. 

Ac-quit'tance  (-tans),  n.  [OF.  aquitancCy  fr.  aquifer. 
See  Acquit.]  1.  The  clearing  off  of  debt  or  obligation  ; 
a  release  or  discharge  from  debt  or  otlier  liability. 

2.  A  writing  which  is  evidence  of  a  discharge  ;  a  re- 
ceipt in  full,  wliich  bars  a  further  demand. 

You  can  produce  arqidttnncett 
For  Buch  a  sum,  from  .--pecial  officers.  Shak. 

Ac-quit 'tance, J',  t.     To  acquit.     [Oft.?.]  Shak. 

Ac-qult'ter  (-ter)._7j.     One  who  acquits  or  releases. 

II  A-cra'ni-a  (A-kra'uT-i).  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  6.  priv.  -f 
Kpai-iov  skull]  1.  (Physiol.)  Partial  or  total  absence  of 
the  skull. 

2.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  lowest  group  of  Vertebrata,  in- 
cluding the  ampliioxus,  in  which  no  skull  exists. 

A-cra'nl-al  (-"l).  a.     Wanting  a  skull. 

A-crase'  I  (a-kraz'),  v.  t.     [Pref.  a-  -|-  erase  ;  or  cf.  F. 

A-craze'  (     ccraser  to  crush.      See  Cease,  Craze.] 

1.  To  craze.     [O&s.]  Graff  on. 

2.  To  impair  ;  to  destroy.     {Obs.'\  jfacket. 
II  A-cra'sl-a  (a-kra'sT-d),  \  n.    [Gr.  d»cpao-ia.]   Excess  ; 
Ac'ra-sy  (Sk'ra-sJ-),         )      intemperance.     [O/w.  ex- 
cept in  Med.'l                                                       Farindon. 


II  A-crOB'pe-da  (A-krila'pt-dA),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  a 
priv, -|  KpafTTTtioi' Ixinler.]  {/CikiI.)  A  group  of  acah^phs, 
iinhiding  nioKt  of  the  lurner  jc'llyflshes  ;  the  DiBcophora. 

A'cre  (a'ker),  n.  [OK.  aker^  AS.  ucer ;  akin  to  OS. 
acrtir,  OHO.  «r;/(«r,  Ger.  acker^  Icel.  akr,  Hw.  dker,  Dan. 
of/rr,  Goth,  akr.i,  L.  ar/cr,  Gr.  aypo«,  Skr.  ajra.  V2, 
206. J     1.  Any  field  of  arable  or  pasture  hind.     lObs.^ 

2.  A  piece  of  land,  containing  100  square  rods,  or  4,M0 
square  yards,  or  4:i,{3GO  square  feet.  Tins  is  the  English 
t-tatute  acre.  That  of  the  United  States  is  the  same. 
The  Scotch  acre  was  aljout  l.liU  of  tlie  English,  and  the 
Irisli  1.G2  of  the  English. 

^-W^  The  acre  was  limited  to  its  present  definite  quan- 
tity by  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Hunry 
VIII. 

Broad  acrea,  many  acres,  much  landed  estate,  [lihetor- 
icul]  —  God's  acre,  God's  field  ;  the  cluirchyard. 

I  Iil(i'  tlmt  uncietit  Saxiin  phrui^e,  which  calU 

The  liurml  ground,  (iod'sacrc.  Lonrjfdloiv. 

A'cre-a-ble  (a'ker-iUb'l),  a.    Of  aii  acre ;  per  acre  ;  aa, 

tile  acrinUe  produce. 

A'cre-age  (a'ker-Sj),  n.  Acres  collectively;  as,  the 
acri-iiijr  (if  a  farm  or  a  country. 

A'cred  (a'kord),  a.  Fos.sessing  acres  or  landed  prop- 
erty ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  large-acreti  men. 

Ac'xid  (Sk'rtd),  a.  [L.  «cf ;■  sliarp ;  prob.  assimilated 
in  form  to  acid.  See  Eager.]  1-  Sharp  and  harsh,  or 
bitter  and  hot,  to  the  taste  ;  pungent ;  as,  acrid  salts. 

2.  Causing  heat  and  irritation ;  corrosive ;  as,  acrid 
secretions. 

3.  Caustic  ;  bitter ;  bitterly  irritathig  ;  as,  acrid  tem- 
per, mind,  writing. 

Acrid  poison,  a  poison  which  irritates,  corrodes,  or  buma 
the  parts  to  whicli  it  is  applied. 

A-crid'i-ty  (a-krldl-ty),  )  n.     The  quality  of  being 

Ac'rid-nesS  (Sk'rtd-nSs),  (  acrid  or  pungent ;  irri- 
tant bitterness  ;  acrimony  ;  as,  the  acridity  of  a  plant,  of 
a  .speech. 

Ac'rid-ly  (Jtk'rtd-iy),  adv.     In  an  acrid  manner. 

Ac'rl-mo'nl-OUS  (Sk'rt-mo'nT-fis),  a.  [Cf.  Uu.acrimo- 
niosus,  F.  ncriinouieux.l  1.  Acrid;  corrosive;  as,  «<■;■(- 
viojiious  gall.      [.Irchfiirl  Ilarvei/. 

2.  Caustic;  biitir-tenipered ;  sarcastic;  as,  acrmo7a- 
Oi(s  di.spute.  laiiiiiuit:)-,  temper. 

Ac'ii-mo'nl-ous-Iy,  <'dv.     In  an  acrimonious  manner. 

Ac'rl-mo'ni-ous-ness,  n..  The  quality  of  being  acri- 
monious; asjii  lity  :    acrimony. 

Ac'rl-mo-ny  (itk'rT-iuS-u)'),  n.  ; pi.  Acrimonies  (-nlz). 
[L.  acrimonia,  fr.  acer  sharp:  cf.  F.  nrrimijnie.'\  1.  A 
quality  of  bodies  which  corrodes  or  destroys  others  ;  also, 
a  harsh  or  biting  sharpness;  as,  the  acrimony  of  tlie 
juices  of  certabx  plants.     [Archaic"]  Bacon. 

2.  Sharpness  or  severity,  as  of  language  or  temper ; 
irritating  bitterness  of  disposition  or  manners. 

Jolm  the  Baptist  set  himself  with  much  nrrimmji  and  indig- 
nation to  batflt!  this  sonselct^s  nrrotruiil  conceit  of  theirs.      .Soutlt. 

Syn.  — Acrimony,  Asperity,  Harshness,  Tartness. 
These  words  express  different  degrees  of  angry  feeling 
or  language.  A^]ierit;i  and  tiar^lmeas  arise  from  angry 
feelings,  coimected  with  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  Hars/ine.ts  usually  denotes  needless  severity  or 
an  undue  measure  of  severity.  Arrimoinj  is  a  bituig  sharp- 
ness produced  by  an  imbittered  spirit.  Tartaes.'i  denotes 
slight  asperity  and  implies  some  degree  of  intellectual 
readiness.  Tiirfne.'is  of  reply;  harshness  of  accusation; 
avrnnoinj  of  invective. 

Ill  his  nfficinl  letiora  he  expressed,  with  great  am;no»v.  his 
contempt  lor  the  kiii-^'s  character.  Mucaulan. 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperitij  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johiisoii. 

A  iust  reverence  of  mankind  prevents  the  growth  of  Intrsfaivss 
and  brutality.  Sliajttshunj. 

II  A-crls'1-a  (A-krist-^),  \  n.  [LL.  acrisia,  Gr.  aKpttrta  ; 

Ac'rl-sy  (Sk'rl-sJ),  (      a  priv.  -f-  Kpivtiv  to  sepa- 

rate, to  decide.]     1.  Inability  to  judge. 

2.  {Med.)  Undecided  character  of  a  disease.     [06s.] 

11  Ac'rl-ta  (5k'rT-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  6.Kpi.To<i  in- 
discernible ;  a  priv.  -\-  KpCvetv  to  distinguish.]  {Zool.) 
The  lowest  groups  of  animals,  in  which  no  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  observed. 

Ac'ri-tan  (-tan),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Acrita.  — n.     An  indi\idnal  of  the  Acrita. 

Ac'rlte  (Sk'rTt  or  Sk'rtt),  a.    (Zool.)  Acritan.     Oivcv. 

A-crit'lC-al  (a-krTt'T-kf/l),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  KpiTixd? 
critical.]  (Med.)  Having  no  crisis  ;  giving  no  indications 
of  a  crisis  ;  as,  acrifical  symptoms,  an  acriiical  abscess. 
^  Ac'rl-tO-Chro'ma-cy  (Sk'rl-to-kro'ma-sy),  n.  [Gr. 
QKpiTo?  undistinguishable  ;  d  priv.  +  Kpivftv  to  separate, 
distinguish  +  XP'^'^'^  color.]  Color  blindness  ;  achroma- 
top.sy. 

Ac'rl-tUde  (Sk'rt-tud),  n.  [L.  acritudOy  from  accr 
sharp.]     Acriditj- :    pungency  joined  with  heat.     [Ohs.'\ 

Ac'n-ty  (Sk'rl-tJ),  n.  [L.  acritas,  fr.  acer  sharp  :  cf. 
F.  acretr.]     Sharpness  ;  keenness.     [06.?. 1 

Ac'ro-a-mat'ic  (3k'ro-a-m5t'Tk),  I  a.     [Gr.  dxpoa/j-art- 

Ac'rO-a-mat'lc-al  (-milt'T-krd),  i  ko*;,  fr.  aKpoarrSai 
to  hear.]  Comnumicated  orally  ;  oral ;  —  applied  to  the 
esoteric  teachings  of  Ari.stotle,  those  intended  for  his  gen- 
uine disciples,  in  distinction  from  his  eroteric  doctrines, 
which  were  adapted  to  outsiders  or  the  public  generally. 
Hence  ;  Abstruse  ;  profound. 

Ac'rO-at'lC  (Sk'ro-at'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ajcpoariicd?,  fr.  dxpo- 
dcrSat  to  hear.]     Same  as  Acroamatic. 

Ac'ro-bat  (5k'ro-b5t),  n.  [F.  acrobaie.  fr.  Gr.  dxpo- 
(3aT05  walking  on  tiptoe,  climbing  aloft ;  dxpos  high  4- 
^aiveiv  to  go.]  One  who  practices  rope  dancing,  high 
vaidting,  or  otlier  daring  gjnnnastic  feats. 

Ac'ro-bat'lc  (Sk'ro-bHt'tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  acrohatique.'] 
Pertaining  to  nn  acrobat.  — AcTO-bat'lC-al-ly,  ndv. 

Ac'ro-bat-lsm  (Sk'ro-bat-tz'm),  n.  Feats  of  the  acro- 
bat;  daring  gynina.stic  feats  ;  high  vaulting. 

Ac'ro-car'pOUS  (Sk'ro-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  ci*cpo5  ex- 
treme, highest  -|-  Kapiro?  fruit.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Ha\ing  a 
terminal  fructification  ;  ha\ing  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  the 


fitalk.  (li)  Having  the  fruit  stalks  at  the  end  of  a  leafy 
stem,  as  tii  ccrt^uii  iwHhi-H. 

Ac'ro-ce-phal'ic  uUro-^r-fai'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  dxpo?  high- 
cht  I  /cet^ttAtKos.  Sec  CEi*iiALic.]  Cliaraclerized  by  a  high 
skull. 

Ac'ro-ceph'a-Iy  (-sCfi-lj),  n.    Loftiness  of  Hkull. 

Ac'ro-ce-rau'nl-an  (-he-r^'nt-rtn),  a.     [L.  acroicrau- 

nins^  fr.  <;r.  aKpu^i  high,  n.  y\.  d»cpa  heightH  -f  Ktpuui/ds 
tluui.Ierbolt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  high  mountain 
range  of  "  thunder-Kiiiitt«-n  "  peaks  (now  Kimara),  be- 
tween Epirns  and  Macedonia.  Shelley. 

^  II  Ac'ro-dac'tyl-um  (-dik'tri-ani),  n.    [NL.,  from  Gr. 

d/cpos  topmost  -f  6dicTuAo?  linger.]  (ZoYA.)  The  upper 
wurface  of  the  toes,  individually. 

Ac'ro-dont  (ak'ro-dSnl),  n.  [Gr.  d»fpoT  summit  + 
ofious,  ofiofTo?,  a  tooth.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  liz- 
ards having  the  teeth  immovably  united  to  the  top  of  the 
alveolar  ridge.  —  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  acrr>donts. 

Ac'rO-gen  (-j5n),n.  [Gr.  d^pos  extreme,  high -f  -(ffn.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  highest  class  of  cryptogams,  includ- 
ing the  ferns,  etc.     Bee  Cbyptooamia. 

The  A^e  of  Acrogena  { G'eoLU  the  age  of  coal  plants,  or  the 
carijonilc^rous  era. 

Ac-rog'e-nous  (5k-r5j'e-nu8),  a.  (Bat.)  Increasing  by 
growlli  from  the  extremity  ;  as,  an  airai/tnous  plant. 

A-croae-ln  (4-kro'lt-Tn),  7i.  [L.  «'r/' sharp  -f  oUre  to 
sniell.]  (C/ieui.)  A  limpid,  colorless,  highly  volatile 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  or  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  neutral  fats  contaim'ug  glycerin. 
Its  vapors  are  intensely  irritating.  Wafts. 

Ac'ro-Uth  (ak'io-llth),  n.  [L.  acrolithns,  Gr.  d/epoAi'eo? 
with  tlie  ends  ma<le  of  stone  ;  d«po9  extreme  -i  At0o« 
stone.]  (Arch.  &  Scid^i.)  A  statue  whose  extremities  are 
of  stone,  the  trunk  bemg  generally  of  wood.  Elmes. 

A-crol'1-than  (a-kr51T-tb^Mi),  1  a.     Pertaining   to,    or 

Ac'ro-lithlc  (ilk'ri*;-lTth'Ik),    (      like,  an  acrolith. 

Ac'rO-mog'a-ly  (ak'ro-mSg'A-IJ-),  n.  [NL.  iirromegn- 
lia,  fr.  Gr.  d^poi-  point,  peak -)- /it'ya?,  ^eydAou,  big.] 
(Med.)  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  extremities  and  face. 

A-cro'ml-al  (A-kro'mT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  acromial'] 
(Ajiat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  acromion.         Ihimjlison. 

II  A-cro'ml-on  (-Qn).  n.  [Gr.  d»cp(iJp.toi' ;  d^po?  extreme 
-f-  wp,os  shouhhr  :  cf.  F.  atromion.l  (Anat.)  The  outer 
extrenuty  of  the  shoulder  blade. 

Ac'ro-inon'o -gram-mat'lc  (Sk/ro-mBu/o-grSm-mat'- 
Tk),  a.  [Gr.  6.Kpo<;  extreme  -f  p.6vo%  alone  -f-  ypdp.ju.a  a 
letter.]  Having  each  verse  begin  with  tlie  same  letter 
as  that  with  which  the  preceding  verse  ends. 

A-cron'yc  (a-krOn'Ik),  1  a.     [Gr.  a.Kp6wxQ<;  at  night- 

A-cron'yc-al  (-T-kr/l),    |     fall ;  d/rpo?  +  vv^  nigiit.] 

A-cron'ych-al  (-T-knl), )  (Astron.)  Rising  at  sunset 
and  setting  at  sunrise ,  as  a  star  ;  —  opposed  to  cosm  ical. 

d^*"  The  word  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  achron- 
icuT,  tirhruiujchof,  acroiiichul,  and  acroiiicaf. 

A-cron'yc-al-ly,  adir.  in  an  acronycal  manner,  as  ris- 
ing at  the  .'netting  of  the  sun,  and  vice  versa. 

Ac'ro-nyc'toua  tak/ro-nlk'tHs),  a.  [Gr.  dffpofuKTos ; 
dxpo?  -{-  nl^,  i-vKTos,  night.]    (Astrmi.)    Acronycal. 

A-crook'  (a-krdok'),  adv.     Crookedly,     [i?.]       I'dall. 

A-crop'e-tal  (a-kr5p'e-tf/l),  a.  [Gr.  dxpo?  summit  +  L. 
petere  to  seek.]  (Bot.)  Developing  from  below  towards 
the  apex,  or  from  the  circumference  towards  the  center  ; 
centripetal ;  —  said  of  certain  uiflorescence. 

A-croph'O-ny  (S^kr5f'o-ny),  n.  [Gr.  dxpos  extreme  + 
(/jujitJ  sound.]  The  use  of  a  picture  sjnnbol  of  an  object 
to  represent  phonetically  the  initial  sound  of  the  name 
of  the  object. 

II  Ac'ro-po'dl'Um  (ak'ro-poMT-iim),  n.  [Gr.  ajcpo<; 
topmost  -|-  TTou?,  770665,  foot.]  (Zool.)  The  entire  upper 
surface  of  the  foot. 

A-crop'O-lis  (&-krup'o-lTs),  n.  [Gr.  dicpoTroAcs  ;  a.Kpo% 
extreme  +  ttoAis  city.]  Tlie  upper  part,  or  the  citadel,  of 
a  Grecian  city  ;  espec  ially,  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

Ac'ro-pol'l-tan  (Sk'ro-p51'T-trtn),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
acropolis. 

Ac'rO-SpIre  (Sk'r6-spir),  n.  [Gr.  d»<p05-f-  oTreipa  any- 
thing twisted.]  (Bot.)  The  sprout  at  the  end  of  a  seed 
when  it  begins  to  germinate  ;  the  plumule  in  germina- 
tion ;  —  so  called  from  its  spiral  form. 

Ac'ro-spire,  v.  i.     To  put  forth  the  first  sprout. 

Ac'ro-spore  (iXk'ro-spor),  ».  [Gr.  d^pos  -f-  a-rropo^ 
fruit.}  (Bot.)  A  spore  borne  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cells  of  fructification  in  fungi. 

Ac'ro-spor'ous  (ik'ro-spor'ii8),a.  Having  acrospores. 

A-cross' (i-krSs';  115),  prep.  [Vrei.a-  -i-  aoss  :  cf. 
F.  en  croix.  See  Cro.^s,  n.]  From  side  to  side  ;  athwart ; 
crosswise,  or  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  length  ;  quite 
over  ;  as,  a  bridge  laid  across  a  river.  Dryden. 

To  come  acroas,  to  come  upon  or  meet  incidentally. 
Freeman. —  "So  go  acroBB  the  country,  to  go  by  a  direct 
course  across  a  region  without  following  the  roads. 

A-cross'i  adv.  1-  From  side  to  side ;  crosswise :  as, 
with  arms  folded  across.  Sftak. 

2.  Obliquely  ;  athwart ;  amiss  ;  awTy.     [06^.] 

The  squint-eyed  Pharisees  look  across  at  all  the  actions  of 
Ctirist.  J^P-  ^laU- 

A-cros'tlc  (A-kros'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  dfcpocrnxo?;  dfcpo? 
extreme  +  oTt'xo?  order,  line,  verse.]  1,  A  composition, 
usually  in  verse,  in  which  the  first  or  the  last  letters  of 
the  lines,  or  certain  other  letters,  taken  in  order,  form  a 
name,  word,  phrase,  or  motto. 

2.  A  Hebrew  poem  in  which  the  lines  or  stanzas  l>egin 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order  (as  Psalm 
cxix.).    See  Abecedarian. 

Double  acrostic,  a  species  of  enigma,  in  which  words  are 
to  be  guessed  whose  initial  and  final  letters  form  other 
words. 

A-cros'tIc  (a-kr5s'tTk),  \  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  cliarac- 

A-crostic*aI(-tT-k(rrl),     I    terized  by,  acrostics. 

A-cros'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 

[|  Ac'rO-tar'sI-um  (Sk'r6-tar'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  a.Kpo<;  topmost  -f-  Tap<rds  tarsus.]  (Zool.)  The  instep, 
or  front  of  the  tarsus. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    iip,    firn  ; 
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pity;     food,    f4>bt;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tben,   thin;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ac'rO-te-leU'tlC  (5k'r5-te-lu'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  a«p«  ex- 
treme -j-  TeAeunJ  end.]  {Eccles.)  The  end  uf  a  verse  or 
pBalin,  or  eomethiug  added  thereto,  to  be  sung  by  the 
people,  by  way  of  a  response. 

Ac'ro-ter  (Jik'ro-ter  or  i-kro'ter),  n.  [F.  acrot^re. 
See  AcROTERiUM.]     {Arch.)  Same  as  Acboterium. 

Ac'ro-te'rl-al  (i^k'ro-te'rT-rtl),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ac- 
roteriam  ;  as,  iwroterial  ornaments.  P.  Cijc. 

II  Ac'ro-te'rl-um  (-iiui)»  n. ;  j)l.  Acroteeia  (-a).  [L. ,  f r. 
Gr.  dKpajnjptoc  summit,  fr.  aicpo?  topmost.]  {Arch.) 
{a)  One  of  the  small  pedestals,  for  statues  or  other  or- 
naments, placed  on  the  apex  and  at  the  basal  angles  of  a 
pediment.  Acroteria  are  also  sometimes  placed  upon 
the  gables  in  Gothic  arcliitectiire.  J.  U.  Parker.  (6)  One 
of  the  pedestals,  for  vases  or  statues,  forming  a  part  of 
a  roof  balustrade. 

A-crot'ic  (a-kr5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ajcponi?  an  extreme,  fr. 
ojcpo?.]     {Med.)  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  surface. 

Ac'ro-Usm  (ak'ri-tiz'ui),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f-  Kporo?  a 
rattlhig,  lieatiiik'.]     (-''/'"')  Lack  or  defect  of  pulsation. 

A-crot'0-mous  (i-kiot'o-mus),  a.  [Gr.  a«p6To/i05  cut 
off  sharp:  a*cp05  extreme  +  Tefi;'eti'  to  cut.]  {Min.) 
Having  a  cleavage  parallel  with  the  base. 

A-cryl'lc  (a-krtl'ik),  a.  {Ckeni.)  Of  or  containing 
acryl,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  which  acrolein  is  the 
hydride  ;  as,  acrylic  acid. 

Act  (Skt),  n.  [L.  actus,  fr.  agere  to  drive,  do  ;  cf.  F. 
acte.  See  AGE^•T.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  doing ;  the 
exercise  of  power,  or  the  effect,  of  wliich  power  exerted 
is  the  cause  ;  a  performance  ;  a  deed. 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acta 
Of  kindnesB  and  of  love.  Wordsicorth. 

Hence,  in  specific  uses  :  (a)  The  result  of  public  deliber- 
ation ;  the  decision  or  determination  of  a  legislative  body, 
council,  court  of  justice,  etc. ;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judg- 
ment, resolve,  award ;  as,  an  act  of  Parliament,  or  of 
Congress.  (6)  A  formal  solemn  writing,  expressing  that 
fiomething  has  been  done.  Abbott,  (r)  A  performance 
of  part  of  a  play  ;  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  play 
or  dramatic  work  in  which  a  certain  definite  part  of  the 
action  is  completed,  {d)  A  thesis  maintained  in  public, 
in  some  Enghsh  universities,  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
or  to  show  the  proficiency  of  a  student. 

2.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence  as  opposed  to  a 
possibihty  or  possible  existence.     [06s.] 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act,  but  in  posBibility, 
"What  they  afterward  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

3.  Process  of  doing ;  action.  In  act,  in  the  very  doing  ; 
on  the  point  of  (doing).     *'j7i  act  to  shoot."         Dryden. 

This  woman  was  taken  ...  in  the  very  art.    Julni  viii.  4. 

Act  of  attainder.  {Law)  See  Attainder. —  Act  of  bank- 
ruptcy iL't"'),  an  act  of  a  debtor  which  renders  hiin  lia- 
ble to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  —  Act  of  faith.  (C/i.  Jlist.) 
See  Auto-da-Fe.  —Act  of  God  {L-ar),  an  inevitable  acci- 
dent :  such  extraordinary  interruption  of  the  usual  course 
of  events  as  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  advance,  and  against 
which  ordinary  prudence  could  not  guard.  —Act  of  grace, 
an  expression  often  used  to  designate  an  act  declaring 
pardon  or  amnesty  to  numerous  offenders,  as  at  the  be- 
gbming  of  a  new  reign.  — -  Act  of  Indemnity,  a  statute 
passed  for  the  protection  of  those  who  have  committed 
some  illegal  act  svibjecting  them  to  penalties.  Abbott.  — 
Act  in  pals,  a  tlung  done  out  of  court  (.anciently,  m  the 
country),  and  not  a  matter  of  record. 

Syn.  —  See  Action. 

Act,  V.  t,  \_imp.  Sep.  p.  Acted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acting.] 
[L.  actus,  p.  p.  of  agere  to  drive,  lead,  do;  but  influ- 
enced by  E.  art,  n.]  1.  To  move  to  action  ;  to  actuate  ; 
to  animate.     [O/js] 

Self-luve,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul.        Pope. 

2.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  do.     [Arckaic"] 

That  we  act  our  temporal  affairs  with  a  desire  no  greater  than 
cur  necessity.  Jer.  Tat/lor. 

Industry  doth  beget  ease  by  procuring  good  habits,  and  facility 
of  acting  things  expedient  for  us  to  do.  Harrow. 

Uplifted  hands  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes.    Cowper. 

3-  To  perform,  as  an  actor  ;  to  represent  dramatically 
on  the  stage. 

4.  To  assume  the  office  or  character  of ;  to  play ;  to 
personate  ;  as,  to  act  the  hero. 

6.   To  feign  or  counterfeit ;  to  simulate. 

With  nrtrd  fcur  the  villain  thus  pursued.       Thn/rfen. 

To  act  a  part,  to  sustain  the  part  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  a  play  ;  hence,  to  simulate  ;  to  dissemble.  —  To  act  the 
part  of,  to  take  the  character  of  ;  to  fulfill  the  duties  of. 

Act,  V.  i.  1.  To  exert  power  ;  to  produce  an  effect ; 
as,  the  stomach  nets  upon  food. 

2.  To  perform  actions ;  to  fulfill  functions ;  to  put 
forth  energj* ;  to  move,  as  opposed  to  remaining  at  rest ; 
to  carry  into  effect  a  determination  of  the  will. 

Uc  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  ad  or  rest.         Pope. 

3.  To  Ijehave  or  conduct,  as  in  morals,  private  duties, 
or  public  offices ;  to  bear  or  deport  one's  self  ;  as,  wo 
know  not  wliy  he  has  acted  bo. 

4.  To  perform  on  the  stage  ;  to  represent  a  character. 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  ftct.        Cotrprr. 

To  act  aa  or  for,  to  do  tlio  work  of  ;  to  serve  an.  —  To  act 
on.  to  rpgnl.ite  one's  conduct  according  to.  —  To  act  ap 
to,  to  cqiml  ill  action;  to  fulfill  in  jiractice  ;  an,  ho  liaa 
actfd  up  to  his  engagement  or  his  a^lvantages. 

Act'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  acted. 

Is  nnkcd  truth  arttMf  in  true  life  ?        TWini/^mi. 

Ac'lI-nal(5k'tT-nalrtr  Jtk-tl'n«l),^/.  [Gr.a«Tis,a»cTrco?, 
ray.]  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  part  of  a  ra<Iiate  animal 
which  contiiins  the  mouth.  L.  Agasxiz. 

^  !1  Ac;tl-na'rl-a  (ak'tT-na'rT-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
axTi'c,  oKTit'o?,  ray.]  {Zdnl.)  A  large  divi»ion  of  Antho- 
zoa,  including  those  which  have  simple  ttuitaclcs  and  do 
not  form  tstony  corals.  Sometimes,  in  a  wider  8en«e,  ap- 
plied to  all  t)ie  Anthozoa,  except  the  Alcyonaria,  whether 
forming  coralft  or  not. 


Acting  {SktTng),  a.     1.  Operating  in  any  way. 

2.  Doing  duty  lor  another ;  officiating ;  as,  an  acting 
superintendent. 

II  Ac-tln1-a  (!£k-tTn'r-4),  w.  /  pL  L.  Actinl»  (-e),  E. 
Aci'iMAS  {-az}.  [Latinized  fr. 
Gr.  aK-tiq,  a.KTLVO';,  ray.]  {Zo'dl.) 
(a)  An  animal  of  the  class  An- 
thozoa,  and  family  Actinidm. 
From  a  resemblance  to  flowers 
in  form  and  color,  they  are  often 
called  animal  flowers  and  sea 
anemones.  [See  Polyp.]  (6)  A 
genus  in  the   family  Actinidie. 

Ac-tinlC  (-Tk),  rt.  Of  or  per-  Actinia  {I'rticinn  rrassi- 
taiuing  to  actinism  ;  as,  actinic  y"'"''/:'!?'  r^duc^d^  coo^t, 
rays.  ^^     "'    '    ^  '  ' 

Ac-tln'l-form  (-T-f8mi),  a.  [Gr.  a»cTiV,  oktIvo^,  ray 
+  -fnrm.^  Having  a  radiated  form,  like  a  sea  anemone. 
■  Ac'tin-lsxn  (ilk'tTn-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  okti'?,  o-ktii/os,  ray.] 
The  property  of  radiant  energy  (fomid  chiefly  in  solar  or 
electric  light)  by  which  chemical  changes  are  produced, 
as  in  photography. 

Ac-tlu'l-tun  (Sk-tTn'T-iim),  n.  [Gr,  okti's,  olktivo^, 
ray.]  {Chem.)  A  supposed  metal,  said  by  Phipson  to  be 
contained  in  commercial  zinc ;  —  so  called  because  certain 
of  its  compounds  are  darkened  by  exposiu-e  to  light. 

Ac'tl-no-cliem'ls-try  (akaT-u6-k6m1&-trJ),  n.  Chem- 
istry in  its  relations  to  actinism.  Drajirr. 

Ac-tln'o-graph  (Sk-tin'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  dKTt's,  q-k- 
rifoy,  ray  -p  -g>''ip^i-}  An  inatrmneut  for  measuring  and 
recording  the  variations  in  the  actinic  or  chemical  force 
of  rays  of  light.  ^     _      KichoL 

Ac'tin-Old  (5k'tTn-oid),  a.  [Gr.  dxris,  aKTiro?,  ray  + 
-oid.']    Having  the  form  of  rays  ;  radiated,  as  an  actinia. 

Ac-tln'O-UtO  (Sk-ttn'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  dKTis,dicTifos,  ray 
+  -Ute.l  {Mill.)  A  bright  green  variety  of  amphibole 
occurring  usu.illy  in  fibrous  or  columnar  masses. 

Ac'tln-0-Ut'lc  (ak'tln-o-lTtTk),  a.  {Min.)  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  containing,  actinolite. 

Ac'tl-nol'o-gy  {5k'tT-u51'6-jy),  w.  [Gr.  o»criV,  dKTi^o?, 
ray  +  -fogy.']  The  science  wliich  treats  of  rays  of  light, 
especially  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  raj-s. 

Ac-tln'o-mere  (Sk-tli/S-mer),  n.  [Gr.  o-ktI^,  aKTivo^- 
ray -|- /^e'pos  part.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  radial  segments 
composing  the  body  of  one  of  the  Coelenterata. 

Ac^tl-nom'e-ter  (Sk'ti-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  aKTiV,  clk-tI- 
ro5,  ray  -j-  -meter  ]  {n)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
direct  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  (ft)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  acthiic  effect  of  rays  of  light. 

Ac'tl-no-met'rlc  (5k'tT-no-mSt'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  either 
(a)  heating,  or  {h)  actinic. 

Ac'tl-nom'e-try  (5k'tT-n3m'e-tr3?),  n.  1.  The  meas- 
urement of  the  force  of  solar  radiation.  Maury. 

2.  The  measurement  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  energy 
of  light.  Abney. 

Ac'ti-noph'O-roas  (-nGf  6-rus),  a.  [Gr.  aWTiV,  i'crti'os, 
ray  -f-  *i)fp€tv  to  bear.]    Having  straight  projecting  spines. 

Ac-tin'0-some  C''>l^-tin'4-s6m),  v.  [Gr.  aKTt?  ray  + 
a-iina  Ijody.]     (Zol.t.)     'Ihe  entire  body  of  a  ca'lenterate. 

Ae'tin-OSt  (ak'tln-6st;,  n.  [Gr.  dKTi'?,  dxTiros,  ray  + 
oo'Ttoi;  Ij-ine,]  (Anut.)  Uue  of  the  bones  at  the  base  uf 
a  p.'iiied  lin  id"  a  fi^h. 

Ac-tin'o-Stom©  (-tTn'o-stom),  n.  [Gr.  oktiV,  aiiTtvo<;,  a 
ray  +  ord/xa  mouth.]  {ZoVd.)  The  mouth  or  anterior 
opening  of  a  cfelenterate  animal. 

l!Ac'tl-not'ro-clia(5k'tT-n5t'ro-ka),  ?!.  ;)/.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
iicTt?,  aKrlvo^,  a  r.iy  -\-  Tpo\6<;  a  ring.]  {Zo'Ol.)  A  peculiar 
larval  form  oiPhoronis,  a  genus  of  marine  worms,  having 
a  circle  of  ciliated  tentacles. 

II  ACtl-no-ZO^a  (-uo-zo'A),  n.  p?.  [Gr.  dfCTiV,  aKTivos, 
ray  -f-  ^dov  animal.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  Coelenterata, 
comprising  the  Anthoz<ia  and  Ctenophora.  The  sea  anem- 
one, or  actinia,  is  a  familiar  cxanijile. 

Ac'tl-no-zo'al  (-zo'«l),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Actinozoa. 

[I  Ac'U-nO-ZO'on  f-Sn'),  71.  {Zodl.)Ou^ot  the  Actinozoa. 

II  Ac-tln'U-la  (ak-tTn'u-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dfcriV, 
axTii'o?,  a  ray.]  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  embryo  of  certaui 
hydroids  {Tiibiilnrin)^  having  a  stellate  form. 

Ac'tlon  (Sk'shun),  n.  [OF.  action,  L.  actio,  fr.  agere 
to  do.  See  Act.]  1.  A  process  or  condition  of  acting  or 
moving,  as  opposed  to  rest ;  the  doing  of  something  ; 
exertion  of  power  or  force,  as  when  one  botly  acts  on 
another ;  the  effect  of  power  exerted  on  one  body  by 
another  ;  agency  ;  activity  ;  operation  ;  as,  the  action  of 
heat ;  a  man  of  action. 

One  wise  In  council,  one  in  action  brave.  Pnpe. 

2.  An  act ;  a  thing  done  ;  a  deed  ;  an  enterprise,  {pi.) : 
Habitual  deeds ;  hence,  conduct ;  behavior;  demeanor. 

The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed.  1  Sam.  il,  a. 

3.  The  event  or  connected  series  of  events,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  forming  the  subject  of  a  play,  poem,  or 
other  composition  ;  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of  events. 

4.  Movement ;  as,  the  horse  has  a  spirited  action. 

6.  {Mec?i.)  Effective  motion;  also,  mechanism;  as, 
the  breech  actioti  of  a  gun. 

6.  {Pltysiol.)  Any  one  of  the  active  processes  going  on 
in  an  organism  ;  the  performance  of  a  function  ;  as,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  muscles,  or  the  gastric  juice. 

7.  {Oral.)  GeBtitulation  ;  the  external  deportment  of 
the  speaker,  or  the  suiting  of  his  attitude,  voice,  ges- 
tures, and  countenance,  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  feelings. 

8.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  attitude  or  position  of  tho 
several  parts  of  the  body  aa  expressive  of  the  sentiment 
or  pasaion  depicted. 

9.  {Law)  (a)  A  suit  or  process,  by  which  a  demand 
is  made  of  a  right  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  in  a  broail  Hense. 
a  judicial  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  or  protection 
of  a  riglit,  tlio  redress  or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the 
punishment  of  a  pubtir  oflenae.  (b)  A  right  of  action  ; 
as,  the  law  gives  an  actioti  for  every  chiinu 


10.  (Com.)  A  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  or  m  the  public  funds;  hence,  in  the  plural, 
equivalent  to  stocks.     lA  Gallicism'^     \^Obs.\ 

The  £uripus  of  f  undB  and  avlnnis.  Burke. 

11.  An  engagement  between  troops  in  war,  whether 
on  land  or  water  ;  a  battle  ;  a  fight ;  as,  a  general  action, 
a  partial  action. 

12.  {Musi^)  The  mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of 
wliich  the  impulse  of  the  player's  finger  is  traiiBmitted. 
to  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte  or  to  the  valve  of  an  orgaa 
pipe.  Grove. 

Chose  In  action.  (Law)  See  Chose,  —  Quantity  of  actloa 
(Phtjsics),  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the  space 
it  runs  through,  and  its  velocity. 

Syn.  —  Action,  Act.  In  many  cases  action  and  act  are 
synonymous ;  but  some  distmction  is  observable.  Action 
involves  the  mode  or  process  of  acting,  and  is  usually- 
viewed  as  occupyuig  some  time  iu  doing.  Act  has  mor& 
reference  to  the  ellect,  or  the  operation  as  complete. 

To  poke  the  fire  is  an  act.  to  reconcile  friends  who  have  quar- 
reled 13  a  praiseworthy  action.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Ac'tion-a-T)le  (Sk'shun-a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  acti07iabilis. 
See  Action.]  Th.it  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  or  suit 
at  law  ;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief  is  actionable. 

Ac'tlon-a-bly,  adv.     In  an  actionable  manner. 

Ac'tlon-a-ry  (5k'shun-5-rJ),  (  n.    [Cf.  F.  actionnaire.J 

Ac'tion-lst  (ilk'.shun-tst),  J  {Com.)  A  shareholder 
in  a  ioiiit-.^tock  company,     [Obs."] 

Ac'tion-less,  a.     Void  of  action. 

Ac'tl-vate  (Jik'tT-vat),  v.  t.    To  make  active.     [06j.] 

Ac'tlve  (Sk'tlv),  a.  [F,  actif,  L.  activus,  fr.  agere  tO' 
act.]  1,  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  acting  ;  causing^ 
change  ;  conmiimicating  action  or  motion  ;  acting  ;  — 
opposed  to  passive,  that  receives  action  ;  as,  certain  ac- 
live  principles  ;  the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

2.  Quick  in  physical  movement ;  of  an  agile  and  vigor- 
ous body ;  nimble ;  as  an  active  child  or  animal. 

Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait.        Wordsicorth.- 

3.  In  action  ;  actually  proceeding ;  working ;  in  force ; 
—  opposed  to  quiesceiit,  dormant,  or  extinct ;  as,  active 
laws ;  active  hostilities ;  an  active  volcano. 

4.  Given  to  action  ;  constantly  engaged  in  action  ;  en- 
ergetic; dihgent ;  busy; — opposed  to  dull,  shtggish,  in- 
dolent, or  inert;  as,  an  active  man  of  business;  active 
mind ;  active  zeal. 

6.  Requiring  or  implying  action  or  exertion;  —  op- 
posed to  sedentary  or  to  tranquil ;  as,  active  employment- 
or  service ;  active  scejies. 

6.  Given  to  action  rather  than  contemplation ;  prac- 
tical ;  operative ;  —  opposed  to  sjterulative  or  theoretical , 
as.  an  active  rather  than  a  speculative  statesman. 

7.  Brisk  ;  Hvely ;  as,  an  active  demand  for  com. 

8.  Impljing  or  producing  rapid  action ;  as,  an  active 
disease ;  an  active  remedy. 

9.  {G7a7n.)  {a)  Applied  to  a  form  of  the  verb;  — 
opposed  to  passive.  See  Active  voice,  under  Voice,  (by 
Applied  to  verbs  wliich  assert  that  the  subject  acts  upon 
or  affects  something  else  ;  transitive,  (r)  Applied  to  all 
verbs  that  express  action  as  distinct  from  mere  existence 
or  state. 

Active  capital,  Active  wealth,  money,  or  projwrty  that; 
may  readily  be  converted  into  money. 

Syii.— Agile;  alert.;  brisk;  vigorous;  nimble ;  lively  ; 
quick ;  sprightly ;  prompt ;  energetic, 

Ac'tlve-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  active  manner;  nimbly; 
briskly ;  energetically ;  also,  by  one's  own  action ;  vol- 
untarily, not  passively. 

2.  {Gra7n.)  In  an  active  eignification  ;  as,  a  word  used 
actively. 

Ac'tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  active ;  nim- 
blene-ss  ;  quickness  of  motion ;  activity. 

Ac-tlvl-ty(ffk-tTv'T-t5'),  w.;^:)/.  AcTrvmES  (-tTz).  [Cf. 
F.  activite,  LL.  actii'itas.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
active  ;  nimbleness ;  agility ;  vigorous  action  or  operation ; 
energy  ;  active  force  ;  as,  an  increasing  variety  of  human. 
activities.    "The  activity  oi  toil."  Palfrey. 

Syn.— Liveliness;  briskness;  quickness. 

Actless  (5kt15s),  a.  Without  action  or  spirit.  [R."} 
Ac'ton  (Sk'tiin),  n.  [OF.  aketon.  auqueton,  F.  hoque- 
ton,  a  quilted  jacket,  fr.  Sp.  alcoton,  algodon,  cotton. 
Cf.  Cotton.]  A  stuffed  jacket  worn  under  the  mail,  or 
(later)  a  jacket  plated  with  mail.  [Spelled  also  liacque- 
ton.]     iGbs.'\  JIalliwell.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ac'tor  (Sk'ter),  n.  [L.  actor,  fr.  agere  to  act.]  1.  One 
who  acts,  or  takes  part  iu  any  affair ;  a  doer. 

2.  A  theatrical  performer ;  a  stageplayer. 

After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage.  Shak: 

3.  (Law)  {a)  An  advocate  or  proctor  in  civil  courts 
or  causes.  Jacobs,  {b)  One  who  institutes  a  suit;  a 
plaintiff  or  complainant. 

Ac'tress  (-trPs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  actricc."]  1.  A  female 
actnr  or  doer.     [Ofts.]  Cockeram. 

2.   A  female  stageplayer;  a  woman  who  acts  a  part. 

Ac'tU-al  (-tu-«l ;  135),  a.  [OE.  actucl,  F.  actucl,  L.  ac- 
tu'dis,  fr.  agere  to  do,  act.]  1.  Involving  or  comprising 
action  ;  active,     \_Obs.'] 

Her  wttlkiii;:  and  other  arfiml  performances.        Shak. 

Let  vour  holy  and  iiioufl  intention  lie  actual;  that  jb,  ,  .  .  by 
a  special  prayer  ornction,  .  .  .  Riven  to  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Existing  iu  act  or  reality ;  really  acted  or  acting ; 
in  fact;  real;  —  opposed  to  potential,  possible,  virttialf 
.•speculative,  conceivable,  theoretical ,  hypothetical,  or  7iom- 
inal ;  as,  tho  actual  cost  of  goods ;  the  actual  cajso  inider 
discussion. 

3.  In  action  at  the  time  being;  now  existing;  present; 
as  the  actual  nituation  of  the  coiuitry. 

Actaal  cautery.  See  under  Caotery.  —  Actual  sin 
(T/irol.),  that  kind  of  sin  which  is  done  by  ourselves, 
in  coiitrajliHtinction  to  "ori(iinat  .tm."  Sbijilep. 

Syii.  — Rertl;  genuine;  positive;  certain.      Bee  Real. 
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AciilL'atc  Stem. 


ACTUAL 

Ac'tn-al  (5k'tu-ffl),  n.  (Fivavce)  Somptliinp  acfiially 
received;  real,  as  distinct  from  efltiniated,  receipta. 
ICant] 

The  accounts  of  revenues  supplied  .  .  .  wrre  not  rnnl  re- 
cciptR  ;  m it,  ill  financial  language,  "acf(ui;.v,"  but  only  Kt^vr'tiaii 
bud{,'et  t'.Ktiiiiutee.  horlmulittll  Jifuii  ii: 

Ac'tU-Ol-lst,  n.  One  who  deals  with  or  considers  actu- 
ally exiatiiiR  facta  and  rnnditioris,  rather  than  fancies  or 
theories; — oppowed  to  ideiilist.  ,/.  Grn(e. 

AC'tU-al'l-ty(ak/tu-fil'I-ty),  7J.  :  pi.  AcTUALITIEH(-tTz). 

The  state  of  being  actual ;  reality ;  as,  the  avttuilid/  uf 
God's  nature.  tStint/i. 

Ac'tU-aM-za'tlon  (Skau-rd-T-za'shrm),  7i.  A  makiiiK 
actual  nr  really  existr'iit.     [_Ii.}  livirixmi. 

Ac'tU-al-lzO  (!lk'Lu-«l-Iz),  V.  t.  To  make  netnal ;  to 
realize  iu  action.     \_R-']  ColrrUUjp. 

Ac'tU-al-ly,  (frfv.  1.  Actively.  \Obs.'\  "Neither  ar/^f- 
ally  .  .  .  nor  passively."  l-'idUr. 

2.  In  act  or  in  fact ;  really;  in  truth  ;  positively. 

Ac'tU-al-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  actual ;  actuality. 

Ac'tU-a'rl-ai  (ak'tu-il'rr-fd),  a.  of  or  pertaining  to 
actuaries  ;  as,  the  nctuarial  value  of  an  ainuiity. 

Ac'tU-a-ry  (Sk'tii-ii-ry),  if,;  pi.  Actuaries  (-rtz).  [L. 
achKmvs  copyist,  clerk,  fr.  nclus^  p.  p.  of  agere  to  do, 
act.]  1.  {Law)  A  registrar  or  clerk;  —  used  originally 
in  courts  of  civil  law  jurisdiction,  but  in  Europe  used 
for  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 

2.  The  computing  official  of  an  insurance  company ; 
one  whose  profession  it  is  to  calculate  for  insurance  com- 
panies the  risks  and  preuiiums  for  life,  fire,  and  other 
insurances. 

Ac'tU-ate  (Sk'tfi-at),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Actuated 
(-ii'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vh.  n.  Actuating  (-a'tfng).]  [LL.  ac- 
tunhis,  p.  p.  of  actuare,  fr.  L.  actus  act.]  1.  To  put  into 
action  or  motion ;  to  move  or  incite  to  action  ;  to  inHu- 
pnce  actively;  to  move  as  motives  do;  —  more  com- 
monly used  of  persons. 

Wine's,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate  by  the  per- 
petual motion.  Jo/nisoii. 
5Ien  of  tlie  greatest  ahilitiesnre  nioet  fired  with  ambition  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  miudu  are  tlie  least 
actuated  by  it.                                                                        Addimu. 

2.  To  carry  out  in  practice ;  to  perform,  ]_Ohs,'\  "To 
actunte  what  you  command.*'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn,  — Tomove;  impel;  incite;  rouse;  instigate;  ani- 
mate. 

Ac'tU-ate  (-St),  fr.  [LL.  actuatus,,  p.  p.  of  actnarr.'] 
Put  in  action;  actuated.     [Obs.'\  South. 

Ac'tU-a'tlon  (ilk'tu-a'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  artualw.^ 
A  liringing  into  action  ;  movement.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Ac'lU-a'tor  (ak'tii-a'ter),  n.  One  who  actuates,  or 
puts  into  action.     [/^]  Me!viUe. 

Ac'tU-Ose' (-o-sO,  ".  \Jj.actnosiis.'\  Very  active.  [0/w  ] 

Ac'tU-OS'1-ty  (ak'tu-5s'T-tj?),  n.  Abundant  activity. 
lObs.-]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ac'ture  (Sk'tur),  n.     Action.     I0hs.\  Shuk. 

Ac-tU'ri-ence  (fik-tii'rT-f  us),  n.  [A  desid.  of  L.  agere^ 
actuntf  to  act.]     Tendency  or  impulse  to  act.     [7?.] 

Acha-ience,  ordoeireof  action,  in  one  form  or  another,  whether 
ae  restlessness,  ennui,  ditsatiaf action,  or  the  imagination  of 
Bomething  desirable.  j.  Grote. 

Ac'U-ate(5k'u-at),  ?'./.  [L.^r?/.?  needle.]  To  sharpen; 
to  make  pungeut ;  to  quicken.  \_Obs.']  "  [To]  acuate  the 
blood."  Harvey. 

Ac'u-ate  (-tit),  a.    Sharpened ;  sharp-pointed. 

Ac'U-a'tion  (iik'u-a'.shuu),  n.    Act  of  sharpening,  [i?.] 

AC''U-l^tlon  (-T.sli'Qn),  n.  [L.  acutns,  as  if  aruitus,  p.  p. 
of  oatere  to  sharpen.]    The  act  of  sharpening.     lObs.] 

A-CU'1-ty  (i-ku'T-ty),  ?i.  [LL.  acnitas:  cf.  F.  acuite.'] 
Sharpness  or  acnteness,  aa  of  a  needle,  wit,  etc. 

A-CUle-ate  (-le-ut),  a.  [L.  acnleattt.s\  fr.  anilrus,  dim. 
of  acw5  needle.]  1.  {Zool.)  Having  a  sting ;  covered  with 
prickles ;   sharp  like  a  prickle. 

2.  (Bof.)     Having  prickles,  or 
sharp  points;  beset  with  prickles. 

3.  Severe    or    stinging ;    inci- 
sive,    [i?.]  Baron. 

A-CUle-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  .sharp  point ;  anned  with  prickles  ;  prickly  ;  aculeate. 

A-CU'l8-Monn  (a-ku1e-T-f6rm),  a.     Like  a  prickle. 

A-CUle-0-late  (-6-lSt),  a.  [L.  acideohis  little  needle.] 
{Bot.)  Having  sinaU  prickles  or  sharp  points.  Gray. 

A-CUle-OUS  (-us),  rr.  Aculeate.  [06.s\]  SirT.Broinie. 

II  A-cu'le-US  (iV-kiile-us),  n.;  pi.  ActTLEi  (-1).  [L., 
dim.  of  acus  needle.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  prickle  growing  on  the 
bark,  as  in  some  brambles  and  roses.  Lindlev. 

2.  {Zord.)  A  stiiig. 

A-CU^en  (a-ku'm6n),  n.  [L.  acumen^ 
fr.  acvere  to  sharpen.  Cf.  Accte.]  Quick- 
ness of  perception  or  discenmient ;  pene- 
tration of  mind ;  the  faculty  of  nice  dis- 
crimination. Sefden. 

Syn.  — Sharpness;  sagacity ;  keenness ; 
shrewdness  ;  acutene-ss. 

A-CU'ml-nate  (a-ku'mT-nat),  a.  [L.  acu- 
7uinalus,  p.  p,  of  acuminare  to  sharpen, 
ir.  acumen.  See  AcnniEN.]  Tapering  to  a 
point;  pointed;  as,  acujrtma/e leaves,  teeth, 
etc.  _  ' 

A-CU'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  render 
sharp  or  keen.  \_R.\  "To  acumiimte 
even  despair."  Cowper. 

A-CU'ml-nate,  v.  i.  To  end  in,  or  come 
to,  a  sharp  point.  ^^  Acunmiatinfj  in  a 
cone  of  prelacy."  Milton. 

A-cu'ml-na'tlon  (i-ku/mT-na'shtin),  7i. 
A  sharpening;  termination  in  a  sharp 
point;  a  tapering  point.        Bp.  Pearson. 

A-CU'ml-nose'  (^a-ku'mT-nos/),  a.   Ter- 
minating in  a  liat,  narrow  end.    Lindley.  ■Ac"™n''te  Leaf. 

A-CUlnl-noos  (A-ku'ml-niis),  a.  Characterized  by 
acumen  ;  keen.  Hiqhmore. 

Ac'U-pres'SUre  (ak'u-prSsh'ur),  n.  [L.  aciis  needle 
-\'prem€re,pressnm,  to  pve^&s,.']  \Snrg.)  A  mode  of  arrest- 
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ing  hemorrhage  rnsnlting  from  wounds  or  surgical  op- 
erations, by  passing  under  the  divided  vessel  a  needle, 
tin;  ends  of  which  are  left  exposed  externally  on  the  cu- 
taneous surf  arc.  Simpson. 
Ac'u-punc'tU-ra'tlon  (ak'u-punkau-ra'shnn),M.    See 

ACUI'UNCTURE. 

Ac'u-punc'ture  (tijr ;  135),  n.  [L.  acus  needle  -f 
puiwtura  a  pricking,  fr.  pimgere  to  prick  :  cf.  F.  acu- 
p'i)ir(Hrc.'\  I'ricking  with  a  needle;  a  needle  prick. 
Speeitleally  {Mad.) :  The  insertion  of  needles  into  the  hv- 
ing  tissues  for  remedial  purposes. 

Ac'U-punc'ture  (-tCr),  v.  t.   To  treat  with  acupuncture. 

A-cus'tum-aunce  (a-kua'tum-auH),  71.  See  Accubtom- 

ANCI!.       \Obs.'\ 

A-cut'an'gu-Jar  (jl-kiit'Sn'gu-ler),  a.     Acute-angled. 

A-CUte'  (I'l-kuf),  a.  [L.  acutus,  p.  p.  of  ucuere  to 
sharpen,  fr.  a  root  ak  to  bo  sharp.  Cf. 
Ague,  Cute,  Edge.]  1.  Sharp  at  the 
end  ;  ending  in  a  sharp  i)oint ;  jiointed  ; 
—  opposed  to  blunt  or  obtuse;  as,  an 
acute  angle  ;  an  acute  leaf. 

2.  Having  nice  discernment ;  per- 
ceiving or  using  minute  distinctions  ; 
penetrating  ;  clever ;  shrewd  ;  —  oi>- 
poscd  to  dull  or  .stupid;  as,  an  acute 
observer;  acute  remarkH,  or  reasoning. 

3.  Having  nice  or  quick  sensibility ; 
susceptible  to  slight  impressions  ;  acting  keenly  on  the 
senses;  sharp;   keen;  intense;  as,  a  man  of  acute  eye- 
sight, hearing,  or  feeling  ;  acute  pain  or  pleasure. 

4.  High,  or  slirill,  in  respect  to  some  other  sound  ;  — 
0])po.sed  to  grave  or  low  ;  as,  an  acute  tone  or  accent. 

5.  (Med.)  Attended  with  symptoms  of  some  degree  of 
severity,  and  coming  speedily  to  a  crisis  ;  —  opposed  to 
chronic  ;  as,  an  acute  disease. 

Acuto  angle  (Qeoni,)^  an  angle  less  than 
a  right  angle. 

Syn.—  Subtile  ;  ingenious ;  sharp ;  keen ; 
penetrating ;  sagacious ;  sharp  -  witted  ; 
shrewd;  discemmg;  discrimuiatiug.  See 
Subtile. 

A-cute',  V.  t.    To  give  an  acute  sound  to 
his  rising  intieftion  too  much,     [ii.'.] 
A-cute'-an'gled  (-an/g'hl),  a 


Acute  Leaves. 


Acute  Angle. 


as,  he  arufes 

.,  Walker. 

Having  acute  angles ; 

as,  an  acutp-angted  triangle,  a  triangle  with  every  one  of 

its  anglea  less  than  a  right  angle. 

A-cute1y,  adv.  In  an  acute  manner ;  sharply  ;  keenly  ; 
with  nice  discrimination. 

A-cute'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  acute  or 
pointed  ;  sharpness;  as,  the  actiteness  of  an  angle. 

2.  The  faculty  of  nice  discenmient  or  perception  ; 
acumen;  keenness;  sharpness;  sensitiveness;  —  applied 
to  the  senses,  or  the  understanding.  By  acnteness  of 
feeling,  we  perceive  small  objects  or  slight  impressions  ; 
by  acnteness  of  intellect,  wo  discern  nice  distinctions. 

Perhaps,  aleo,  he  felt  liis  professional  acuttucss  interested  in 
bringuij,'  it  to  a  succeh.sful  close.  iiir  ()'.  :icQit. 

3.  Shrillness  ;  high  pitch  ;  —  said  of  sounds. 

4.  {Med.)  Violence  of  a  disease,  which  brings  it  speed- 
ily to  a  crisis. 

Syn.  — Penetration;  sagacity;  keenness;  ingenuity; 
shrewdness ;  subtlety  ;  sharp-wittedneas. 

A-cu'tl-folI-ate  (A-kii/tT-fo'lT-at),  a.  [L.  acnfus  sharp 
+  /(V/?nvUeaf.]    (Bo/.)  Having  sharp-pointed  leaves. 

A-cu'tl-lo'baie  (-lo'bat),  a.  [L.  aaitus  sliarp  -j-  E. 
lobe.}    {Bot.)  Having  acute  lobes,  as  some  leaves. 

II  Ad-  (iSd).  [A  Latin  preposition,  signifying  to.  See 
At.]  As  a  prefix  ad-  a-ssumes  the  forms  ac-,  a/-,  ag-y  aU, 
an~,  ap;  ar-,  a^-,  at-,  assimilating  the  d  witli  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  to  which  ad-  is  prefixed.  It  remains  un- 
changed before  vowels,  and  before  rf,  k,j\  m,  v.  Exam- 
ples :  firfduce,  adliere,  (zrfjacent,  admit,  adxent,  '/ccord,  af- 
fect, aggregate,  ff^ude,  (T7?,nex,  ajDpeai-,  etc.  It  becomes 
ac-  before  on,  as  in  acquiesce. 

Ad-act'  (Sd-5kt'),  V.  t.  [L.  adactuSy  p.  p.  of  adigere."] 
To  compel ;  to  drive.     [06s.]  Fothrrby. 

A-dac'tyl  (a-dSk'tTl ),  1  o.    [Gr.  a  priv.  +  6a«- 

A-dac'tyl-ous  (A-dSk'tTl-Rs),  f  tuAo?  finger.]  (2"oo/.) 
{a)  Without  fingers  or  without  toes,  {b)  Without  claws 
on  the  feet  (of  crustaceous  animals). 

Ad'age  (Sd'aj),  n.  [F.  adage,  fr.  L.  adagium  ;  ad  -f 
the  root  of  L.  aio  I  say.]  An  old  saying',  which  has 
obtained  credit  by  long  use  ;  a  proverb. 

Letting  "  I  dare  not  "  wait  upon  "  I  would," 

Like  the  poorcati'  the  m/age.  .Shnk. 

SyTi.  — Axiom;  maxim;  aphorism;  proverb;  saymg; 
saw;  apothegm.    See  Axiom, 

A-da'gl-al  (a-da'jT-(7l),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  adage ; 
proverbial.     "  Adngial  verse."  Barrow. 

W  A-da'glo  (^da'jo),  a.&adv.  [It.  adagio  ;  ad {h.  ad) 
at  +  agio  convenience,  leisure,  ease.  See  Agio.]  {Mtis.) 
Slow ;  slowly,  leisurely,  and  gracefully.  When  repeated, 
adagio,  ndftgio,  it  directs  the  movement  to  be  very  slow. 

II  A-da'gio,  71.  A  piece  of  nnisic  in  adagio  time  ;  a  slow 
movement ;  as,  an  adagio  of  Haydn. 

Ad'am  {M'am),  n.  l.  The  name  given  in  the  Bible  to 
the  first  man,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

2.  {As  a  symbol)  "  Original  sin  ;  "  human  frailty. 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  liiru.        Sltal: 

Adam'B  ale,  water.  [Co/M'/.]— Adam's  apple.  1.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  species  of  banana  (Afusa  j^'vidisiaca).  It  attains 
a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Paxton.  (b)  A  species 
of  lime  (Citrus  limefta).  2.  The  projection  formed  by 
the  thyroid  cartilage  in  tlie  neck.  It  is  particularly 
prominent  in  males,  and  is  so  called  from  a  notion  that 
It  was  caused  by  the  forbidden  fruit  (an  app].-)  ^tieking 
in  the  throat  of  our  first  parent.  -Adam's  flannel  {Hot.), 
the  mullein  (  Verhasrnm  tlurpsusi.  —  Adam's  Beedle  <Bct.), 
the  popular  name  of  a  genus  ( I'/icca)  of  liliaceous  plants. 

Ad'a-mant  (Sd'a-mSnt),  n.  [OE.  adamaunt,  adamant, 
diamond,  magnet,  OF.  lulamnnt,  L.  adamas,  adamantis, 
the  hardest  metal,  f r.  Gr.  aSa^tay,  -ai-ro? ;  a  priv.  +  StxiJ-av 
to  tame,  subdue.  In  OE.,  from  confusion  with  L.  a'd- 
aviare    to   lovc;  be    attached   to,  the  word  meant  also 
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mngnrt,  as  in  OF.  and  LL.  See  Diamond,  Tame.]  1.  A 
stone  imagined  by  some  to  be  of  impenetrable  hardness  • 
a  name  given  to  the  diamond  and  other  Bubatances  of 
extreme  hardness;  but  in  nmdern  mineralogy  it  has  no 
technical  signifiration.  It  \n  now  a  rhetorical  or  iwetical 
name  for  the  embodiment  of  impenetrable  hardneaa, 

Onj.'.Mdtli.Tnckvorb 
Of  tenfolil  ndamant.  UU  ample  bhicld.         Hilton. 
2.  Lodestone;   magnet.     lObs.']    "A  great  aduTnant 
of  acquaintance."  Bacon, 

A^  true  to  thee  br  rtecl  to  adamant.  Crerjtf. 

Ad'a-man-te'an  (5d'i-mitn-te''m),  a.  [L,  ailnm^m- 
tCu.^.J     Of;iduiniuit;  hard  aft  adamant.  Milton. 

Ad'a-man'tlne  (-mKn'ttn),  a.  [L.  adamantinu.%,  Gr. 
aSa/idfTeco?.]  1.  M;i<le  of  adamant,  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  adamant ;  incapable  of  being  broken,  dissolved,  or 
penetratf*d  ;  an,  adnuianlinc  bonds  or  chains. 

2.  (Mui.)  Like  tJie  diaiiinnd  in  liardnews  or  luster. 

_  Ad'am-bu-la'cral  (Sd'am-l.il-Ia'kr'^l),  «.     [l.  ad -{- 

ambuhicral.'\    (Zo'ijl.)  Next  to  tlie  ambulacra  ;  as,  tho 


adambiilarraf  ossicles  of  the  starfish, 

A-dam'ic  (i-d5mTk),  »  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Adam, 
A-damac-al  (-t-k«l),  |     or  resembling  him. 

Adamic  earth,  a  name  given  to  common  red  clay,  from 
a  notion  that  Adam  means  rrd  earth. 

Ad'am-ite  {M'am-lt),  n.  [From  Adam.}  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Adam  ;  a  human  being. 

2.  {B'ccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  visionaries,  who,  pro- 
fessing to  imitate  the  state  of  Adam,  discarded  the  use  of 
dress  in  tlieir  assemblies. 

Ad'am's  ap'ple  (ad'//mz  Sp'p'l).    See  under  Adam. 

A-dance'  (a-daim'),  adv.     iJancmg.  Lourll. 

A-dan'gle  (i-d5n't;M),  adv.     Dangling.  Brovning. 

|!  Ad'an-so'ni-a  (ad'Jln-so'nT-i),  n.  [From  Adari.innt 
a  French  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  great  trees  re- 
lated to  the  Bombax.  There  are  two  species,  A.  diffi- 
tfita,  the  baobab  or  monkey-bread  of  Africa  and  India, 
and  A.  Gregorii,  the  sour  gourd  or  cream-of-tartar  treo 
of  Australia.  Both  have  a  trunk  of  moderate  height, 
but  of  enormous  diameter,  and  a  wide-spreading  head. 
Tlie  fruit  is  oblong,  and  filled  with  pleasantly  acid  pulp. 
Tlie  wood  is  very  soft,  and  the  bark  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  making  ropes  and  cloth.  D.  C.  Baton. 

A-daptM^dapt'),^.    Fitted;  suited.    [Obs.]      Swift. 

A-dapt',  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Adapted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  v . 
Adapting.]  [L.  adapfarr ;  Qd  ■{- aptare  to  fit;  cf.  F. 
adapter.  See  Apt,  Adept.]  To  make  suitable  ;  to  fit, 
or  suit ;  to  adjust ;  to  alter  so  as  to  fit  for  a  new  use  ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  to  or  for. 

For  nature,  always  in  the  ripht. 
To  your  decays  ar/u/ils  my  fi.ight.  Swift. 

Appeals  adapted  to  liis  fnian'i^]  whole  nature.    Angus. 
Streets  ill  adapted  for  the  residence  of  wealthy  persone. 

Macaulay. 

A-dapt'a-bill-ty  (a-fiapfa-bTlT-ty),    )  n.     The  qual- 

A-dapt'a-ble-ness  (jU15pt'a-b'l-n6s),  (  ity  of  being 
adaptable ;  suitableness.  '*  General  adaptability  for  every 
purpose."  Farrar, 

A-dapt'a-ble  (-b'l).  a.    Capable  of  being  adapted. 

Ad'ap-ta'tlon  (ad'Sp-ta'.shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adaptation, 
LL.  adaptutio.l  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  adapting,  or  fit- 
ting ;  or  the  state  of  being  adapted  or  fitted  ;  fitness. 
'■'■  Adaptatio7i  of  the  means  to  the  end."  Erskine. 

2.  The  result  of  adapting  ;  an  adapted  form. 

A-dapt'a-tlve  (a-<iapt'ii-tTv),  a.     Adaptive.        Stubb.^. 

A-dapt'ed-ness  (il-dapt'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  adapted;  suitableness;  special  fitness. 

A-dapt'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  adapts. 

2.  (C/iem.)  A  connecting  tube  ;  an  adopter. 

A-dap'tion  (-dap'shun),  71.    Adaptation.  CUeyne. 

A-dapt'ive  (a-dSpt'Iv),  «.  Suited,  given,  or  tending, 
to  a-laptatinn  ;  characterized  by  adaptation  ;  capable  of 
adapting,    f 'o^f r/f/<7e.  —  A-dapt'lve-ly,  adv. 

A-dapt'ive-nesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  adaptive  ; 
capacity  to  adapt. 

A-dapt'ly,  adv.    In  a  suitable  manner,    [i?.]     Prior. 

A-dapt'ness,  n.     Adaptedness.     [i?.] 

Ad'ap-to'rl-al  (5d'ap-to'rT-(-fl),  a.    Adaptive,    [i?.] 

I  A'dar  (a'dar),  n.  [Heb.  adur.']  Tlie  twelfth  month 
of  the  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
civil.     It  corresponded  nearly  with  March. 

II  A-dar'ce  (A-dar'se),  71.  [L.  adorce,  adarca,  Gr. 
aSaptfTj.]  A  saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  soft  and  porous,  and 
was  formerly  used  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles 
and  tetters,  and  also  in  leprosy.  Da7ia. 

|i  Ad'a-tls  (ad'4-tTs),  71.    A  fine  cotton  cloth  of  India. 
A-daunt'  (A-danf),  v.  t.   [OE.  adavnten  to  overpower, 
OF.  adonter  ;  a  {L.  ad)  -f  dotiter,  F.  dovipter.  See  Daunt.] 
To  daunt ;  to  subdue  ;  to  mitigate.     [Obs."]  Skpfton. 

A-daw'  (i-da'),  V.  t  [Cf.  OE.  adane  of  dawe,  AS.  of 
dagrim  from  days,  i.  e.,  from  life,  out  of  life.]  To  sub- 
due ;  to  daunt.     ^Obs.'] 

The  sight  whereof  did  greatly  him  adaw.      Speruer. 
A-daw',  V.  t.  iS:  i.    [OE.  adau-en  to  wake  ;  pref.  a-  (cf. 
Goth.    US',  Ger.   er-)  -j-  dauen,  dagm,  to  dawn.     See 
Daw.]     To  awaken  ;  to  arouse.     lObs."] 
A  man  that  waketh  of  his  sleep 
He  may  not  suddenly  well  taken  keep 
I'non  a  thin;?,  ne  seen  it  parfitly 
Till  that  he  be  admc.  d  verily.  Chaucer. 

A-days'  (a-daz'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  (for  on)  +  day;  the 
final  s  was  orig.  a  genitive  ending,  afterwards  forming  ad- 
verbs.] By  day,  or  every  day  ;  in  the  dajtime.  ^Obs., 
except  in  the  compound  7iovadfnis.']  Fiehfinq. 

['  Ad  cap-tan'dum  (ad  kap-taii'dum).  [L.,  for  catch- 
ing.] A  phrase  used  adjectively  sometimes  of  meretri- 
cious attempts  to  catch  or  win  popular  favor. 

Add  (ad),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AiiDEP ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
ADniNO.]  [L,  addere ;  ad  -j-  dare  to  give,  put.  Cf. 
Date,  Do.]  1.  To  give  by  way  of  increased  possession 
(to  any  one) ;  to  bestow  (on). 

The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son.     Gen.  zzx.  2i 


use,   unite»   njde,   fijll,  Up,   Orn ;     pityj     food,   fo'bt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   Ink;     men,  thin; 


boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azoxe. 
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2.  To  join  or  unite,  as  one  thing  to  another,  or  as  sct- 
eral  particulars,  so  as  to  increase  the  number,  augment 
the  quautitv,  enlarge  the  magnitude,  or  so  as  to  form  into 
ona  aggregate.    Hence  :  To  sum  up  ;  to  put  together  men- 
tally ;  as,  to  add  numbers  ;  to  add  up  a  column. 
Buck  to  thy  pmiishinont. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  tUy  speL-d  U'l:l  wings.       Mtltnn. 
As  easily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days  or  two 
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years. 


Locke. 


Addas  of  N'orthern  Africa. 


3.  To  append,  as  a  statement ;  to  say  further. 
He  a-/'/"/  that  he  would  wilhngly  consent  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax.  Jlacanlwi. 

Syn.  —  To  Add,  Join.  AN^•EX,  Unite,  Coalesce.  We 
add  by  bringing  tilings  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 
'We  join  by  putting  one  thing  to  another  in  close  or  con- 
tinuous comiectiou.  We  a/itie.r  by  attaching  some  ad- 
junct to  a  larger  body.  We  ujide  by  bringing  things  to- 
gether so  that  tlieir  parts  adhere  or  mtenningie.  Things 
roftlesce  by  coming  together  or  mingling  so  as  to  form  one 
organization.  To  a-/-/ quantities;  to  join  houses;  tQifniit'j- 
territory  ;  to  mule  kingdoms  ;  to  make  parties  cualesce. 

Add  (Sd),  V.  ?.  1.  To  make  an  addition.  To  add  to, 
to  augment ;  to  increase  ;  as,  it  add^  to  our  anxiety.  "  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke."  1  iCings  xii.  14. 

2.  To  perform  the  arithmetical  operation  of  addition  ; 
as,  he  adds  rapidly. 

Add'a-ble   (5d'a-b'l),  a.    lAdd,v. -^-able-l   Addible. 

Ad'dax  iW- 
dSks),  71.  [Na- 
tive  name.] 
(Zool.)  One  of 
the  largest  Af- 
rican antelopes 
(Ifippotrngu^j 
or  Onjx,  naso- 
maculatus). 

3^=*  It  is 
now  believed  to 
be  the  Str^p- 
si'-eros  (twistf  d 
horn)  of  the  an- 
cients. By  some 
it  is  thought  to 
be  the  j)'/'jar'j 
of  the  Bible. 

Ad- deem' 

(ad-dem'),  v.  t. 

[Pref.    a-    + 

dfpm.']   To  award  ;  to  adjudge.   [_Obs.']   "  Unto  hira  they 

did  addeem  the  prize."  Speytsfr. 

II  Ad-den^dum  (5d-deuMura),  n.  ;  pi.  Addenda  (-da). 
[L.,  fr.  addere  to  add.]  A  thing  to  be  added  ;  an  appen- 
dix or  addition. 

Addendum  circle  (Sf-rh.),  the  circle  which  may  be  de- 
scribed around  a  circular  spur  wheel  or  gearwheel,  toueli- 
ing  the  crests  or  tips  of  the  teeth.  Rankine. 

Add'er  (Sd'der),  n.  [See  Add.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  adds;  esp.,  a  machine  for  adding  numbers. 

Ad'der,  n.  [OE.  addere,  naddrre,  eddre,  AS.  nxdre, 
adder,  snake;  akin  toOS.  »'"/^<7,  OHG.  7i'rtni,natara,Ger. 
nnUer^  Goth.  TUidrs,  Icel.  mitSr,  niasc,  naSra,  fern. :  cf.  W. 
neidry  Com.  naddyr,  Ir.  nathaii;  L.  7ia(rix,  water  snake. 
ATI  adder  is  for  a  nadder.']  1.  A  serpent.  {_Obs.'\  "The 
eddre  seide  to  the  woman."  Wyclif.     (Gen.  iii.  4.) 

2.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  small  venomous  serpent  of  the  genus 
Vipera.  The  common  European  adder  is  the  Vipera  (or 
PHins)  beriis.  The  puff  adders  of  Africa  are  species  of 
Clotho.  (&)  In  America,  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
several  harmless  snakes,  as  the  7)iilk  adder,  pujing  adder, 
etc.     (c)  Same  as  Sea  adder. 

^^^  In  the  Scriptures  the  appellation  is  given  to  sev- 
eral venomous  serpents,  —  sometimes  to  the  horned  viper 
<  Ceras(fS). 

Ad'der  fly  (fli')-    A  dragon  fly. 

Ad'der's-ton?ue'  (SdMerz-tungOt  "■  {Bof.)  (a)  A 
genus  of  ierns  {Op/i ioglossum),  whose  seeds  are  produced 
on  a  spike  resembling  a  serpent's  tongue.  (b)  The  yel- 
low dogtooth  violet.  (ri-in/. 

Ad'der-wort'  (-wdrf).  n.  {Bol.)  The  common  bistort 
or  snak>'wi->-d  ( Pol i/rionuiti  bistorta). 

Add'l-bil'l-ty  (XlMI-bTl'T-ty),  «.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing addible  ;  capability  of  addition.  Lorke. 

Addl-ble  (SdMT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  added. 
^^ Addible  numbers."  Lnche. 

Ad'dlce  (Sd'dTs),  7(.     Sep  Adze.     [Obs.']  Moron. 

Ad-dlct'  ('id-dtkt'),  p  p.    Addicted  ;  devoted.     [Obs.'\ 

Ad-dlct', ''-  /.  [""/'•  *  /'•  P'  Addicted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Addictin'G.J  [L.  addictiis,  p.  p.  of  addieere  to  adjudge, 
devote;  ad '\- dicere  to  aa.y.  See  Diction.]  1.  To  apply 
habitually;  to  devote  ;  to  habituate  ;  —  with  (o.  "Tliey 
addict  themselves  to  tlie  civil  law."  Evelyn. 

He  is  whlicl'jd  to  Iiis  study.  Jicau.  S,-  Fl. 

That  part  of  mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation. 

Ailvi--ntnrci\ 
His  gcniua  addicted  him  to  the  strdy  of  antiquity.  Fuller. 
A  man  gross  .  .  .  and  adilirteil  to  low  company.    Macaulai/. 

2.  To  adapt;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  fit.    [06«.] 

Thr-  land  about  i-t  cxcpf-flinijlv  a'l'fictfd  to  wood,  but  the 
coldness  of  the  place  hiiidL-rs  the  growth.  JCrth/n. 

Syn.  —  Addict,  Devote,  Consecrate,  Dedicate.  Ad. 
dirt  was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense ;  as.  mldicted.  to 
lettern  ;  but  is  now  mostly  employed  in  a  bad  Hense  or  an 
in  lifferent  one;  a.i.  ad'hrt^il  to  vice;  adi/iilid  to  sen- 
Hual  indulgr^iire.  *^  Addirfrd  to  staying  at  home."  J. 
•H.  Mill.  JJrroit  is  always  taken  in  a  good  seuHe,  express- 
ing habitual  earnostnesH  in  the  pursuit  of  some  f.ivorite 
object ;  as,  df-oted  to  science.  Consirrnte  and  drdirate 
exproas  devotion  of  a  higher  kind,  involving  religious  sen- 
timent ;  as,  foiisecratrd  to  the  service  of  the  church  ;  ded- 
icrtted  to  Ood. 

Ad-^Ct'ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ad- 
dicts ;  attachiri-nt. 

Ad-dlc'tlon  'dlk'slinn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  addirtio  an  adjudg- 
ing.] Th'-  hi.-iU-  of  »»i-iTig  addi(.'tt:d  ;  devotion;  incli- 
nation,    "  IIJH  adiliiiirm  was  to  eoursoH  vain."  l^hak. 


Vector  addition. 
Added ;  supplemental ;  in  the 


Ad'dl-son's  dls-ease'  (5d'dt-srMiz  dfz-ezQ.  [Named  | 
from  Tliunias  Addisuii,  M.  D.,  of  London,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.]  (3/ed.)  A  morbid  condition  causing  a  pe- 
culiar brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  thougiit, 
at  one  time,  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules (two  flat  triangular  bodies  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  kidaeys),  but  now  known  not  to  be  dependent 
upon  this  cause  exclusively.     It  is  usually  fatal. 

Ad-dlVa-ment  (3d-dTt'a-nifnt),  7i.  [L.  addHamentum, 
fr.  additits,  p.  p.  of  addere  to  add.]  An  addition,  or  a 
thing  addfd.  Fuller. 

Mv  persuasion  that  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter  were  an 
addltaiiieiit  of  a  later  age.  Colcriili/'-. 

Ad-dl'tion  (5d-dTsh'un),  n.  [F.  addition,  L.  adddio, 
fr.  adde/e  to  add.]  1.  The  act  of  adding  two  or  morn 
things  together  ;  —  opposed  to  subtraction  or  diminnlioji. 
"  Tliis  endless  additioJi  or  addibility  of  numbers."  Locke. 

2.  Anything  added  ;  increase  ;  augmentation ;  as,  a 
piazza  is  an  nddi(io7i  to  a  building. 

3.  (Math.)  That  part  of  arithmetic  which  treats  of 
adding  numbers. 

4.  (Mies.)  A  dot  at  the  right  side  of  a  note  as  an  indi- 
cation that  its  sound  is  to  be  lengthened  one  half,     [i?.] 

5.  (Law)  A  title  annexed  to  a  man's  u.ame,  to  iden- 
tify him  more  precisely ;  as,  John  Doe,  Esq.  ;  Richard 
Roe,  Gent.  ;  Robert  Dale,  Mason  :  Thomas  Way,  of  JN'ew 
York ;  n  mark  of  distinction  ;  a  title. 

6.  (Her.)  Something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  as  a 
mark  of  honor ;  —  opposed  to  abatement. 

Vector  addition  (Geoin.),  ^.^C 

that  kind  of  addition  of 
t\\  o  hues,  or  vectors,  AB 
and  BC,  by  which  their 
sum  is  regarded  as  the 
line,  or  vector,  AC. 

Syn.—  Increase ;  acces-  ^ 
^ii<n  ;  augmentation  ;  ap- 
pendage ;  adjmict. 

Ad-di'tlon-al  (-al),  a. 
way  of  an  addition. 

Ad-dl'tion- al.  n.     Sometliing  added,     [i^.]        Bacon. 

Ad-dl'tion-al4y,  adv.     By  way  of  addition. 

Ad-di'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.    Additional,   [iv.]    Herbert. 

Ad'di-U'tious  (5d/di-tTsh'us),  a.  [L.  additUius,  fr. 
addrreA     Additive.     [R.'\  Sir  J.  Nerschel. 

Ad'df-tive  (3d'dT-tTv),  a.  [L.  addilivus.']  {Math.) 
Proper  to  be  added  ;  positive  ;  —  opposed  to  subtractive. 

Ad'dl-to-ry  (-t6-rj),  a.  Tending  to  add  ;  making  some 
addition.     IE.}  Arbutlnwt. 

Ad'dle    (ad'd'l),    n.     [OE.   adel,  AS.   adela,    mud.] 

1.  Liquid  filth;  mire.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  Lees;  dregs.     IProv.  E/ig.l  Wright. 
Ad'dle,  a,     Ha\ing  lost  the  power  of  development, 

and  become  rotten,  as  eggs ;  putrid.    Hence ;  Unfruit- 
ful or  confused,  as  brains;  muddled.  Dryde7u 

Ad'dle,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Addled  (-d'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Addling  (-dlTng).]  To  make  addle  j  to  grow  ad- 
dle; to  muddle ;  as,  he  addled  his  brain.  "Their  eggs 
were  addled."  Cowper. 

Ad'dle,  V.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  adlen,  adilen,  to  gain,  acquire  ; 
prob.  fr.  Icel.  oSfask  to  acquire  property,  akin  to  oSal 
property.  Cf.  Allodial.]  1.  To  earn  by  labor.  [Prov. 
Eng.'\  Forby, 

2.  To  thrive  or  grow;  to  ripen.     [Pi-ov.  Eng.'\ 

Kill  i\-y.  else  tree  will  addle  no  more.  Tiisser. 

«?;?J®"S'"^'/,"'x  m'^' )  «.    A  foolish  or  diUl-witted 
Ad  de-head;  (-h5d),  ^^^^^     {Collog.) 

Ad'dle-pate'  (-pat'),      )  ^         ^  / 

Ad'dle-bralned'  (-brand'), )  a.    Dull-witted  ;  stupid. 
Ad'dle-head'ed  (-h6d'6d),  [      *'  The      addle-brained 
Ad'dle-pa'ted  (-pa'tSd),       ;      Oberstem."      Mot/ey. 
Dull  and  mhlk-pate'l.  Dryden. 

Ad'dle-pa'ted-ness  (-pa'tSd-n6s),  n.     Stupidity. 
Ad'dllngs  (.IdMltiigz),  n.  pi.     [See  Addle,  to  earn.] 

Earnings.     \_Prm\  E7ig.']  Wright. 

Ad-doom'  (5d-doom'),  r.  t.     [Pref.  a-  +  doam.]     To 

adjudge.     iObs.'\                                                     Spenser. 
Ad-4orsed'  (-dOrst')»  ">     [L.  ftd-\- , 

dorsum,  back:  cf.  F.  adosse-l    {Her.)  ^ 

Set  or  turned  back  to  back. 
Ad-dress'  (5d-dr6s'),  V.  t.     [mp.  & 

p.  p.  Addressed  (-drSsf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

«.    Adi>ressing/1     [OE.  adressen  to  raise 

erect,  adorn,  OF.  adrecier,  to  .straighten, 

address,  F.  adresser,   fr.  a  (L.  ad)  + 

OF.  drecier,   F.  d7Tsser,  to  straighten, 

arrange.     See  Dress,  v.]      1.  To  aim  ; 

to  direct.     [0&5.]  Chaucer. 


Addorsed.  (/At.) 


And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  nic  addrcst.     Spcrvtr. 

2.  To  prepare  or  make  ready.     [Obs.'l 

His  foe  was  snnn  mfihv.'iserf.  Spctiner. 

Turnus  addressed  his  men  to  sincle  fight.      Dri/deii. 

The  five  foolish  virjrinfi  addrvsscd  themselves  at  the  noise  of 

the  bridegroom's  coming.  der.  Taijlor. 

3.  Reflexively:  To  prepare  one's  self;  to  apply  one's 
skill  or  energies  (to  some  object) ;  to  betake. 

These  men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task.     Macaulay. 

4.  To  clothe  or  array ;  to  dress.     [.Archaic'] 

Tccia  . . .  addressed  herself  in  man's  apparel.  Jeirel. 

5.  To  direct,  as  words  {to  any  one  or  any  thing) ;  to 
make,  as  a  speech,  petition,  etc.  {to  any  one,  an  audience). 

The  voung  hero  had  addressed  his  praycrii  to  him  for  hiR  nii- 
siHtancV.  Dn/'trn. 

6.  To  direct  speech  to ;  to  make  a  commimication  to, 
whether  spoken  or  written  ;  to  apply  to  by  words,  as  by 
a  speech,  petition,  etc. ;  to  speak  to  ;  to  accost. 

Arc  not  your  orders  to  nddren."  the  sonnte  ?      Addison. 
The  rcprcsentativcB  of  the  nution  addressed  the  king.      .Su'\f't. 

7.  To  direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter;  to  superscribe,  or 
to  flirect  and  transmit ;  as,  he  addressed  a  letter. 

8.  To  make  suit  to  as  a  lover  ;  to  court ;  to  woo. 

9.  {Com.)  To  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care  of  another, 


ADEMPT 

as  agent  or  factor  ;  as,  the  ship  was  addressed  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Baltimore. 

To  addresB  one's  self  to.  {ft)  To  prepare  one's  self  for  ;  to 
apply  one's  self  to.  {b)  To  direct  one's  speech  or  dis- 
course to. 

Ad-dress'  (iSd-drSs'),  v.  i.  1.  To  prepare  one's  self. 
[Obs.]     "  Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heelfi." 

Sffik. 

2.  To  direct  speech-     [Obs.'\ 

Young  Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addrest.    Dnjih  n. 

C^^  The  intransitive  uses  come  from  the  dropping  out 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ad-dress',  n.    [Cf.  F.  adresse.    See  Address,  v.  /.] 

1.  Act  of  preparing  one's  self.     [Obs.'\       Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Act  of  addressing  one's  self  to  a  person  ;  verbal  ap- 
plication. 

3.  A  formal  communication,  either  written  or  spoken  ; 
a  discourse  ;  a  speech  ;  a  formal  application  to  any  one ; 
a  petition ;  a  formal  statement  on  some  subject  or  spe- 
cial occasion;  as,  an  address  of  thanks,  an  address  to  the 
voters. 

4.  Direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,  or  the  name, 
title,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

5.  Maimer  of  speaking  to  another ;  delivery ;  as,  a 
man  of  pleasing  or  insinuating  address. 

6.  Attention  in  the  way  of  courtship ;  — usually  in  the 
I'lural ;  as,  to  pay  one's  addresses  to  a  lady.         Addison. 

7.  Skill ;  skillful  management ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness. 
Syn.  — Speech;  discourse;  harangue;  oration;  peti- 
tion; lecture;  readiness;  ingenuity;  tact;  adroitness. 

Ad'dress-ee'  ( -e'),  n.  One  to  whom  anything  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Ad-dress'er  {-er),  n.     One  who  addresses  or  petitions. 

Ad-dres'sion  (5d-dr6sh'un),  n.  Tlieactof  addressing 
1  or  directing  one's  course.     [Jiare  &,  Obs.'\         Chapma7i. 

Ad-duce'  (ad-ails'),  V.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Adduced 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adducing  (-du'stng).]  [L.  ad- 
ducere,  adductum,  to  lead  or  bring  to;  ad  ^  duceie  to 
lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Addcct.]  To  bring  forward  or 
offer,  as  an  argiunent,  passage,  or  consideration  which 
bears  on  a  statement  or  case  ;  to  cite  ;  to  allege. 

Reasons  .  .  .  were  «'/'/(":■'(/ on  both  sides.       Macaulay. 

Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tnUiou.  i^e  IJuincey. 

Syn.  — To  present;  allege;  advance;  cite;  quote;  as- 
sign ;  urge ;  name ;  mention. 

Ad-dU'cent  (ad-dii's^it),  a.  [L.  addncens,  p.  pr.  of  ad- 
ducere.]  {Ph^tsiol.)  Bringing  together  or  towards  a  given 
point ;  —  a  word  applied  to  those  muscles  of  the  body 
\\\nc\\  pull  one  part  towards  another.  Opposed  to  ab- 
ducent. 

Ad-dn'cer  (-ser),  n.    One  who  adduces. 

Ad-tlU'cl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  adduced. 

Proofs  innumerable,  and  in  every  imaginable  manner  diversi- 
fied, are  ailduciMe.  /•  7aylor. 

Ad-duct'  (5d-diikt'),  v.  t.  [L.  adducliis,  p.  p.  of  addu- 
cere.  See  Adduce.]  {Physiol.)  To  draw  towards  a  com- 
mon center  or  a  middle  line.  Huxley. 

Ad-dnc'tion  (-diSk'shuu),  n.     [Cf.  F.  adduction.     See 
Adduce.]     1.  The  act  of  adducing  or  bruiging  forward. 
An  uddiictivH  of  facts  gathered  from  various  quarters. 

I.  Taylor. 

2.  {PhysioL)  The  action  by  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  dra\ni  towards  its  axis ;  — opposed  to  abduc- 
tion. X>i/7igliso7i. 

Ad-dUC'tlve  (-duk'tiv),  «.  Adducuig,  or  bringing 
towards  or  to  something. 

Ad-dac'tor  (-ter),  «.  [L.,  fr.  adducere."]  {A7iat.)  A 
muscle  which  draws  a  limb  or  part  of  the  body  toward 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  or  closes  extended  parts  of 
the  body ;  —  opposed  to  abductor  ;  as,  the  adductor  of  the 
eye,  wliich  turns  the  eye  toward  the  nose. 

In  the  bivalve  shelU.  the  muscles  which  close  the  valves  of  the 
shell  are  cailed  widiielor  nmscles.  *  crrdl. 

Ad-dulce'  (-duls').  v.  t.  [Like  F.  adoucir;  fr.  L.  ad  -f 
dulcis  sweet.]    To  sweeten  ;  to  soothe.     {Obs.'\    Bacon. 

A-deem' (a-dem'),  I'. '  [U  ad i mere.  See  Ademption.] 
{Laic)  To  revoke,  as  a  legacy,  grant,  etc.,  or  to  satisfy 
it  by  some  other  gift. 

[  A'de-lan  ta-dillo  (ii'du-lan'ta-del'yS),  n.  [Sp.]  A 
Rp;uiis=h  red  \\  iii<'  UKidc  of  the  first  ripe  grapes. 

1'  A'de-lan-ta'dO  (ii'dadiin-ta'do  or  Xd'e-lSn-),  7i.  [sp., 
prop.  p.  of  afhht7dar  to  advance,  to  promote.]  A  gov- 
ernor of  a  province;  a  conunander.  Prescott. 

II  Ad-e-las'ter  (ad-e-15s'ter),  7!.  [Gr.  aSijAos  not  mani- 
fest +  ioT^p  a  star.]  (/>V;/.)  A  provisional  name  for  a 
plant  which  has  not  had  its  flowers  botanically  examined, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  referred  to  its  proper  genus. 

Ad'el-ing  (Xd'el-Tng).  7>.     S.auie  as  Athelujo. 

A-del'o-co-don'ic  (A-dSl'S-ko-dSuTk),  a.  [Gr.  aSijXo? 
invisible  +  Kwhu^v  a  btdl]  {Zo'ol.)  Applied  to  sexual  zo- 
oids  of  hydroids,  that  liavc  a  saclike  form  and  do  not 
become  free  ;  —  opposed  to  phancrocodonic, 

A-dero-pod  (A-dei'o-pESd),  n.  [Gr.  a5>jAo?  invisible  + 
TTous,  7ro5ds,  foot.]  (Zool.)  An  animal  having  feet  that 
are  not  apparent. 

II  A-del'phl-a  (i-del'fT-fi),  -.r.  [Gr. 
aSeAc^o?  brother.]  {Hot.)  A  *'  brother- 
hood," or  collection  of  stamens  in  a 
imndle  ;  —  used  in  composition,  as  in  the 
class  names,  Mouadelphia,  Diadelphia, 
etc.  , 

A-del'ptaOUS  (-fHs),  a.  [Gr.  a5(\^6<; 
brother.]  (A""/.)  Having  coalescent  or 
(dustcrcil  JilaiTirnts;  — said  of  stamens; 
as,  ndeiphoHs  stanu'tiH.  Usually  in  com- 
l)08ition  ;  as,  mowadrlphoua.  Gray. 

A-dempt'  (A-dSmf  ;  215),  p.  p.     [L. 
adcmptiis,    p.   p.  of    adimere    to   take  away.] 
away.     [O/w.] 

Without  uny  flinister  suspicion  of  anything  being  ^^l]^^^^^J 
ademjit. 


Taken 


Latimer, 


ale,  senate,  cftrc,   ftm,   ttnn,   ask,   final,  ftU;     Cvc,   event,   6nd,   f6rn,   recent  i     ice,   idea,  illj     SId,   Obey,   5rb,   5ddi 


ADEMPTION 

A-dompHlon  (A-dJ^init'.slniii),  71.  [L.  ademptio,  fr. 
adifiieif,  udvinjiliiin^  tu  tulai  away  ;  ad  -\-  ( mrtr  to  buy, 
orig.  to  takti.]  {Law)  Tiie  revocation  or  taking  away 
of  a  yraiit,  (humtiou,  legacy,  or  the  like.  Jionvit'r. 

Aden-  or  Adeno-.  [(Jr.  dS^c,  afitro?,  gland.  1  Ooniliiu- 
JMR  foinis  of  tho  (iroek  word  for  gland  ;  —  \\m<X  in  words 
rt'latiiiy  to  tlic  structure,  <liscafl08,  etc.,  of  tlie  Rlands. 

l[A(l'e-nal'gl-a  (?L-Ff;-niii'jr-aj,  |  «.  [Gr.  khiiv  -f  <JAyo? 
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Ad'e-nal'gy  (itd'u-nill'jyj,  \  pain.]  (iVrt/.)  Pani 
in  a  glanil. 

A-denl-form  (&-dijn'T-fQrm),  «•  \,Adai-  +  -fni'?}}.} 
Sliape'I  like  a  [,'Iand  ;  adenoid.  JMm'/!i.s(m. 

II  Ad'e-nl'tiB  (ftd'c-iii'tls),  ».    [.-l(/cn-  +  -i77A-.]    (Mrd.) 

Glandular  iullainniatiun.  ]Jui)<jli.siiii . 

Ad'e-no-graph'lc  Cild'e-no-grSf'Tk),  «.  Pertaining  to 
adenogra|iliy. 

Ad'e-nog'ra-phy  (-n3g'rji-fy),  n.  iAdeno-  +  -grap/iy.'} 
That  jiart  of  anatomy  which  deHcribea  the  glands. 

Ad'e-nold  (itd'r-unjd),  la.     [Gr.  6iSevoeL&ij<;  ;  iS^t- 

Ad'e-noid'al(;1d'^-noid'al),  J     glaud  +  tl5os  fonn.l 

Glandlike  ;  ulaiidular. 

Ad'e-no-log'lc-al  (-no-15j'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  adc- 
nology. 

Ad'e-noPo-gy  (-nol'S-jy),  77.  [Adcno- -I- -loffy-1  The 
part  of  pliy.siology  tliat  treats  of  Ihe  glands. 

Ad'e-noph'0-rous  (:td't-noi'n-i  u.s),  a.    lAde7io-  +  Gr. 

(^op69  bearing.]     {J>:>(.)     Prodmitig  glands. 

Ad'e-noph'yl-lous  (Sd'e-nofll-liia  or  -ni-fTlIHa),  a. 
[Adejio-  -j-  Gr.  </n)AAoc  leaf.]  (/>'o/.)  Having  glanda  on 
tlie  leaves.  Ilaislotv. 

Ad'e-nose'  {?[d'?-no.i' ;  277),  n.  Like  a  gland  ;  full  of 
glands;  ghiiidiilMUs  ;  adenous. 

Ad'e-no-tom'lc  (ad'e-no-tGmlk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
adenotoniy. 

Ad'e-not'0-my  (-n5t'5-my),  n.  lAdcTio-  +  Gr.  rofiij  a 
cutting,  T^fxvitv  to  cut.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of,  or  in- 
cision into,  a  gland  or  glands. 

Ad'e-nous  (Sd'c-nu.s),  a.    Same  as  Adenose. 

II  Ad'eps  (.ad'Sps),  ?t.     [L.]     Animal  fat ;  lard. 

A-dept'  (ii-dept'),  n.  [L.  adeptus  obtained  (sc.  artent), 
he  who  has  obtained  an  art,  p.  p.  of  adipisci  to  arrive 
at,  to  obtain  ;  ad  -j-  apiscl  to  pursue.  See  Apt,  and  cf. 
Adapt.]  One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed  in  anything;  a 
proficient ;  as,  adepts  in  pliilosophy. 

A-dept',  n.  Well  skilled ;  completely  versed ;  thor- 
oughly proficient. 

Benus  adept  in  everything  profound.         Couper. 

A-dep'tlon  (A-dSp'shiiu),  n.  [L.  adeptio.  See  Adept, 
ff.]    All  obtaining;  attainment.     [06.S.] 

In  the  wit  and  policy  of  the  capitaia  consistetli  the  chief 
uthption  of  the  victory.  Grafton. 

A-dept'iat,  n.    A  skilled  alchemist.     [Obs.'] 

A-dept'ness,  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  adept ;  skill. 

Ad'e-qua-cy  (Sd'e-kwa-sJ),  n.  [See  Adequate.]  The 
etate  or  quality  of  being  adequate,  proportionate,  or  suf- 
ficient ;  a  sufficiency  for  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  the 
adequacy  of  supply  to  the  expenditure. 

Ad'e-quate  (-kwut),  a.  [L.  adaegua/us,  p.  p.  of  adae- 
qnare  to  make  equal  to;  ad  -f-  aequare  to  make  equal, 
aequus  equal.  See  Equal.]  Equal  to  some  requirement ; 
proportionate,  or  correspondent ;  fully  sufficient ;  as, 
powers  adequate  to  a  great  work  ;  an  adequate  definition. 
Ireland  had  no  adequate  champion.    I)c  Quincnj, 

Syn.  —  Proportionate  ;  commensurate ;  suflBcient ;  suit- 
^  able ;  competent ;  capable. 

Ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  v.  t.  [See  Adequate,  a.]  1.  To 
equalize  ;  to  make  adequate.     [RA  Potherb'/. 

2.  To  equal.     [Obs.'\ 

It  [is]  an  impoesibility  for  any  creature  to  adcmtate  God  in  hi3 
ctt-rnity.  S/i'.l/ord. 

Ad'e-quate-ly  {-kw5t-ly),  adv.  Inan  adequate  maimer, 

Ad'e-quate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  adequate  ; 
suitableness;  sutlieiency;  adequacy. 

Ad^e-qua'tion  (5d'e-kwa'shiin),  7?..  [L.  adnpquatio.'[ 
The  act  of  equalizing ;  act  or  result  of  making  adequate  ; 
an  equivalent.     iOhs.']  Up.  Barlow, 

A-des'my  (i-des'my),  n.  [Gr.  afiefrjuo?  unfettered  ;  d 
priv.  +  Seff^os  a  fetter.]  {Bof.)  The  division  or  defect- 
ive coherence  of  an  organ  that  is  usually  entire. 

Ad-es'se-na'ri-amad-es'se-na'rT-rtn),  n.  [Formed  fr. 
L.  adesse  to  be  present ;  ad  -{•  esse  to  be.]  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  who  held  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  but  not  by  transubstantiation. 

Ad-fect'ed  (3d-f5kt'gd),  a.  [L.  adfectus  or  affechts. 
See  Affect,  v.']    {Alq.)  See  Affected,  5. 

Ad-fll'l-a'ted  (-ftl'T-ii'tSd),  a.  See  Affiluted.  [06.?.] 

Ad-fU'l- action  (-a'shtin),  n.    See  Affiliation.    \_Obs  ] 

Ad-flus'lon  (5d-fluk'ahun),  n.     See  Affluxios. 

Ad-ha'mant  t-ha'mant),  a.  [From  L.  adhamare  to 
catch;  ad  -f-  hainus  hook.]     Clinging,  as  by  Jiooks. 

Ad-here'  (Sd-hcr'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adhered 
(dierd');  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Adhering  (-her'Ing).]  [L.  ad- 
haerere^  adhaesum  ;  ad  +  haerere  to  stick:  cf.  F.  ad- 
herer. See  Aghast.]  1.  To  stick  fast  or  cleave,  as  a 
glutinous  substance  does;  to  become  joined  or  imited ; 
as,  wax  adheres  to  the  finger ;  tlie  hugs  sometimes  ad- 
here to  the  pleura. 

2.  To  hold,  be  attached,  or  devoted  ;  to  remain  fixed, 
either  by  personal  imion  or  conformity  of  faitli,  princi- 
ple, or  opinion ;  as,  men  adhere  to  a  party,  a  cause,  a 
leader,  a  church. 

3.  To  be  consistent  or  coherent ;  to  be  in  accordance  ; 
toagree.  *' NortimenorplacedidthenatWere."  "Every 
tiling  adheres  together."  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  attach;  stick;  cleave;  cling;  hold. 

Ad-her'ence  (-ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adherence,  LL.  adhae- 
reiitifi.l     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  adhering. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fixed  in  attachment ;  fidelity  ; 
steady  attachment ;  adhesion  ;  as,  adherence  to  a  party  or 
to  opinions. 

Syn.  —  Adherence.  Adhesion.  These  words,  which 
were  once  freely  interchanged,  are  now  almost  entirely 


separated.  ./t'///c;vnrp  is  no  longer  used  to  denote  phys- 
ical union,  but  i«  applied  to  mental  HtatoM  or  habits ;  as, 
a  strict  itdlimur,- iu  omc'h  duty ;  eloMC  udhi-rnirc  to  the 
argument,  ete.  Ad/irsiun  in  now  confined  chiefiy  to  the 
physical  sense,  vxcopt  in  the  phrase  "To  give  In  one's 
udhi-sioit  to  a  cause  or  a  party." 

Ad-her'en-oy  (ftd-hor'fn-flj?),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  a<lherent ;  a(.lherence.     lli.'] 

2.  That  wliich  adherea,     [06.v.]  /)r.  11.  More. 

Ad-her'ent  (-^nt),  a.  [L.  adhaerens,  -eidis,  p.  pr. :  cf. 
F.  adhh-fut.']    1.  Sticking;  clinging;  adherhig.      Pope. 

2.  Attached  as  an  attribute  or  circumstance. 

3.  {Hut.)  Congenitally  united  with  an  organ  of  another 
kind,  lis  calyx  with  ovary,  <ir  stamens  witli  petals. 

Ad-her'ent,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres ;  one  who  follows 
a  leader,  party,  or  profession  ;  a  follower,  or  partisan  ;  a 
believer  in  a  particular  faith  or  chnnii. 

2.  That  wbicii  adheres;  an  ajipendage.    [R.'\     Milton. 

Syn.— Follower;  partisan;  upholder ;  disciple  ;  8ur>- 
porter;  dependent;  ally;  backer. 

Ad-her'ent-ly,  adv.     In  an  adherent  manner. 

Ad-her'er  (-ei),  v.     One  who  adheres;  an  adlierent. 

Ad-he'slon  ('ul-he'zhun),  71.  [L.  adhaesio,  fr.  ttdhae- 
rrrc:  cf.  F.  ad/tt':sio7i.'\  1.  The  action  of  sticking;  tlie 
state  of  being  attached  ;  intimate  union  ;  as,  the  adhe.s'wn 
of  glue,  or  of  parts  united  by  growth,  cement,  or  the 
like. 

2.  Adherence  ;  steady  or  firm  attachment ;  fidelity ;  as, 
adhesion  to  error,  to  a  policy. 

His  n'tftcsion  to  the  Tories  waa  bounded  by  his  approbation  of 
tluir  foreign  policy.  jjc  Quiuceij. 

3.  Agreement  to  adhere  ;  concurrence  ;  assent. 
To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their  adhminn. 

Miiranlai/. 

4.  (Physics)  The  molecular  attraction  exerted  be- 
tween bodies  in  contact.    See  Cohesion. 

5.  (Med.)  Union  of  surfaces,  normally  separate,  by 
the  formation  of  new  tissue  resulting  from  an  infiamma- 
tory  process. 

6.  (Bot.)  The  union  of  parts  whicli  are  separate  in 
other  plants,  or  in  younger  states  of  the  same  plant. 

Syn.  — Adherence;  union.    See  Adherence. 

Ad-he'slve  (ad-he'stv),  ff.  [Cf.  F.adhesi/.^l  1.  Sticky; 
tenacious,  as  glutinous  substances. 

2.  Apt  or  tending  to  adliere  ;  clinging.  Thoynson. 

Adhesive  attraction.  (Phys-ics)  See  Attraction. —Ad- 
hesive inflammation  iS/u-'j.),  that  kind  of  infiammation 
whicIi  terminates  in  the  reunion  of  divided  parts  without 
suppuration.  —  Adhesive  plaster,  a  sticking  plaster ;  a  plas- 
ter containing  resin,  wax,  litharge,  and  olive  oil. 

Ad-he'sive-ly,  adr.     In  an  adhesive  manner. 

Ad-he'sive-ness,  it.  1.  The  quality  of  sticking  or  ad- 
hering ;  stickine.ss  ;  tenacity  of  union. 

2.  (Phrcji.)  Propensity  to  form  and  maintain  attach- 
ments to  persons,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse. 

Ad-hlb'it  (ad-lub'Tt),  v.  i.  [L.  adhibdtis,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
hibere  to  hold  to ;  ad  -\-  habere  to  have.]  1.  To  admit,  as 
a  person  or  a  thing  ;  to  take  in.  Muirhead. 

2.  To  use  or  apply ;  to  administer.  Camden. 

3.  To  attach  ;  to  aflBx.  Ali/ion. 
Ad'hl-bi'tion  (Sd'hT-bTsh'un),  n.    [L.  adhibitio.l    The 

act  of  adhibiting;  application;  use.  Whitaker. 

II  Ad  hom'i-nem  (ad  hom'T-nem).  [L.,  to  the  man.] 
A  phrase  apidied  to  an  appeal  or  argument  addressed  to 
the  priniipKs,  interests,  or  passions  of  a  man. 

Ad-hort'  (5d-liort'),  V.  t.  [1,.  adhortari.  See  Adhor- 
tation.]     To  exhort ;  to  advise.     [O65.]  Feltham. 

Ad'hor-ta'tion  (Sd'hSr-ta'shiSn),  «.  [L.  adhortalio, 
fr.  adhortari  to  advise;  ad  -j-  hortari  to  exhort.]  Ad- 
vice; exhortation.     \_Obs.'\  Peacham. 

Ad-hor'ta-tO-ry  (5d-h6r'ti-t6-ry),  a.  Containing  coun- 
sel or  warning ;  hortatory;  advisory.     I0hs.'\         Potter. 

Ad'1-a-bat'iC  (ad'T-a-bSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aSia'^aro?  not 
passable  ;  a  priv.  +  Sid  through  -f  patVen'  to  go.] 
(Phy.'iic.-i)  Not  giving  out  or  receiving  heat.  — Ad'i-a- 
bat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Adiabattc  line  or  cnrve,  a  curve  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  volume  of  a  fluid  when  it  expands 
witliout  either  receiving  or  giving  out  heat.         Rui<kine. 

Ad'i-ac-lin'Ic  (Sd/T-Sk-tTnTk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not -f 
diactinic.']    (Chem.)  Not  transmitting  the  actinic  rays. 

II  Adl-an'tum  (Sd'T-Sn'tum),  n.  [L,,  fr.  Gr.  aSCa^Tov, 
maidenhair  ;  d  priv.  +  fiiatVei:'  to  wet.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  ferns,  tin-  leaves  of  which  shed  water;  maidenhair. 
Also,  the  black  maidenhair,  a  species  of  spleenwort. 

Ad'i-aph'o-rism  (ad'T-af'o-rTz'm),  n.  Religious  indif- 
ference. 

Ad'i-aph'0-rist  (-rist),  w.  [See  Adiaphorous.]  (Eccl. 
Hi.s't.)  One  of  the  German  Protestants  who,  with  Me- 
lanchthon,  held  some  opinions  and  ceremonies  to  be  in- 
different or  nonessential,  which  Luther  condemned  as 
sinfid  or  heretical.  Mnrdock. 

Ad'1-aph'O-ris'tIc  (itd'T-iSf'S-rTs'tTk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
matters  inditierent  in  faith  and  practice.  Shipley. 

Ad'i-aph'0-rite  (-af'u-rit),  n.     Same  as  Adiaphorist. 

Ad'1-aph'O-rous  (-rus),  a.  [Gr.  a5ta'0opo?  ;  d  priv.  ~\- 
Sid(!}Opo<;  different ;  6ia  through  ~\-  </)epeti'  to  bear.]  1.  In- 
dillerent  or  neutral.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Med.)  Incapable  of  doing  either  harm  or  good,  as 
some  medicines.  Duvqli.'ifm. 

Ad'i-aph'0-ry.«.  [Gr.  dSta-fropia.]  Indifference.  [O65.] 

Ad'i-a-ther'mic  (Sd'T-a-tli?r'mik),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f 
5ta'  through  -J-^ep/i)?  heat.]     Not  per\ious  to  heat. 

A-dieu'  (4-duO,  iidn-j.  \-  adr.  [OE.  also  adew,  adcrre, 
adue,  F.  a  dieu,  fr.  L.  ad  to  -f  dens  God.]  Good-by  ; 
farewell ;  an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  parting. 

A-dleu',  n.  ;  pi.  Adieus  (-duz')-  A  farewell ;  commen- 
dation to  the  care  of  God  at  parting.  Shoh. 

A-dlght'  (a-dlf),  V.  t.  {p.  p.  Adight.]  [Pref.  a-  (in- 
tensive) +  OE.  dihfen.  See  Dight.]  To  set  in  order  ; 
to  array;  to  attire  ;  to  deck  :  to  dress.  [Obs.'] 

II  Ad  in'fl-ninum  (5d  Tn'fi-ni'tum).     [L.,  to  infinity.]         Corrections 
Witliout  limit ;  endlessly.  ■"     note.  ' 


ADJOIN 

11  Ad  In'ter-lm  (Sd  Tn'ter-Tm).  [L.]  Meanwhile  • 
tenqi'trary.  ' 

Ad'1-pes'cent  (a-l/T-pSH'wnt),  a.  [L.  adepa,  adirm,  fat 
-j-  -i:,'><fnt:\     ileeoming  fatty. 

A-dlp'lc  (itMlTplk),  «.  IL.  adcps,adiijisA^i.'\  (CJicm  \ 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  fatty  or  oily  subhtances  ; 
—  applied  to  certain  acids  obtained  from  fats  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Adl-poc'er-ate  (Sd/T.p5b'?r.at),  v.  t.  To  convert  into 
adqiorerc. 

Ad'l-poc'er-a'tion  {ad/T-p5ft/Sr-a'ahGn),  n.  The  act  or 
procesK  of  clianging  int(t  adipocere. 

Ad'1-po-cere'  (^\n-Yt,.,T-v'\,n.  [L.  adeps,  adipie,  fat 
-f-  vera  wax  :  cf.  F.  adipocirc..}  A  soft,  unctuous,  or 
waxy  substance,  of  a  light  brown  color,  into  which  the 
fat  and  muscle  tissue  of  dead  bodies  Hometimes  arc  con- 
verted, by  long  immersion  in  water  or  by  burial  in  moist 
places.     It  is  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Ad'1-po-cer'l-Jonn  (Sd'T-po-serT-fOnn),  o.  [Adipo- 
cere-\-  -form.']  Having  the  fonn  or  appearance  of  adi- 
pocere ;  aR,  an  adipoceri/orm  tumor. 

Ad'I-poc'er-ous  (-p5;-'er-ns),  a.     Like  adipocere. 

Ad'1-pose'  (ftdT-poB' ;  Tt"),  a.  [L.  adcjt.^.,  odipis,  fat, 
grease.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  animal  fat ;  fatty. 

Adipose  fin  (2odl.),  a  soft  boneless  fin.— AdlpoBC  tUflae 
(At'dt.i,  that  form  of  animal  tissue  which  forms  or  con- 
tains fat. 

Ad'i-pose'ness  (Sfl'I-pos/nSs),  1  n.    The  etate  of  being 

Ad'1-pos'l-ty  (ad'T-pCba-tJ),     i      fat ;  fatness. 

Ad'l-pous  (adl-pus),  ff.    Fattv  :  adipose.    [R."} 

A-dlp^SOUB  (i-dtp'sQs),  a.  [Gr.  JSn/^o?  ;  d  priv.  -f 
&C\{ja,  thirst.]     Quenching  thirst,  as  certain  fruits. 

Ad'lp-sy  (S<lTp-ft5'),  "■  [Gr.  d6ii/<os  not  thirsty;  i 
pnv.  -j-  fiii/za  thirst.]     (Med.)  Absence  of  thirst. 

Ad'it  (ildlt),  n.  [L.  addus,  fr.  udire,  aditvm,  to  go  to  ; 
ad  -\-  ire  to  go.]  1.  An  entrance  or  passage.  Specifically  : 
The  nearly  horizontal  opening  by  whicli  a  mine  is  en- 
tered, or  by  which  water  and  ores  are  carried  away ;  — 
called  also  diijt  and  tunnel. 

2.  Admission  ;  approach  ;  access.    [7?.] 
Yourself  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  aiJit.  T'Tiyit/mit. 

Ad-Ja'cence  (Sd-ja'scns),  1  n.  [Cf.  LL.  adjacndia.'l 
_  Ad-Ja'cen-cy  (-sen-sj),  (  1.  The  state  of  being  ad- 
jacent or  contiguous  ;  contigiiity  ;  as,  the  adjacc7icy  of 
lands  or  buildings. 

2.  That  which  is  adjacent,    [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Ad-Ja'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  udjacens,  -centis,  p.  pr.  of 
fidjacere  to  lie  near  ;  ad-\-jacere  to  lie  :  cf.  F.  adjacent-^ 
Lying  near,  close,  or  contiguous;  neighboring;  bordering 
on  ;  as,  a  field  adjacent  to  the  highway.  "The  adjacent 
forest."  B.  J'aiison. 

Adjacent  or  contlgaouB  angle.  (Geom.)  See  Angle. 

Syn.— Adjoinmg;  contiguous;  near. -Adjacent,  Ad- 
joining, Contiguous.  Things  are  adjacent  wiien  they  lie 
close  to  eacli  other,  not  necessarily  in  actual  contact ;  as, 
adjacent  fields,  adjacent  villages,  etc. 

I  find  that  all  Europe  with  her  of/;occ7i;  isles  is  peopled  with 
ChnstmnB.  Hovyll. 

Things  are  adjoininr/  when  they  meet  at  some  line  or 
point  of  junction  ;  as,  adiotnimj  farms,  an  adjoimna  high- 
way. What  is  spoken  ot  as  coniioiwus  shoufd  touch  with 
some  extent  of  one  side  or  the  whole  of  it ;  as.  a  row  of 
cunfi'jiioiis  buildings;  a  wood  con/(V/;^o7«toa  plain. 

Ad-Ja'cent,  7i.     That  which  is  adjacent,     [i?.]   Locke. 

Ad-ja'cent-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  be  adjacent. 

Ad-ject'  (5d-j6kt'),  V.  t.  [L.  adjectus,  p.  p.  of  adjicere 
to  throw  to,  to  add  to  ;  ad  -^jacere  to  throw.  See  Jet 
a  shooting  foith.]     To  add  or  aimex  ;  to  join.       Leland. 

Ad-jec'tlon  (Sd-jek'shun),  n.  [h.  adjectio,  fr.  ad- 
jicere: cf.  F.  adjcction.  See  Adject.]  The  act  or  mode 
of  adding  ;  also,  the  thing  added.     [R.^  B.  Jonson. 

_  Ad-Jec'tion-al  (-fl),  a.  Pertaining  to  adjectiou  ;  that 
is,  or  may  be,  annexed,     [i?.]  Eaile. 

Ad'lec-U'tious  (Sd'jek-tTsh'Gs),  a.  [L.  adjectitins.^ 
Added ;  additional.  Pai-khnrst. 

Ad'jec-li'val  (3d'j?k-tl'val  or  Xd'jek-tTv-al ;  277),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  adjective;  of  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
jective ;  adjective.  jr.  Taylor  (1797). 

Ad'Jec-tl'val-ly,  adv.  As,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  ad- 
jective ;  adjectively. 

Ad'jec-tive     (5d'jgk-tTv),    a.    [See  AojEcrn-E,   tj.] 

1.  Added  to  a  substantive  as  an  attribute  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  adjunct ;  as,  an  adjective  word  or  sentence. 

2.  Not  standing  by  itself  ;  dependent. 
Adjective  color,  a  color  which  requires  to  be  fixed  by 

some  mordant  or  base  to  give  it  permanency. 

3.  Relating  to  procedure.  "  The  whole  English  law, 
substantive  and  adjective.''^  Macaulay. 

Ad'JeC-tive,  n.  [L.  ndjeciimm  (sc.  noinen) ,  newt,  of 
adjectirns  that  is  added,"  fr.  adjicere:  cf.  F.  adjectif. 
See  Adject.]  1-  (Grain.)  A  word  used  with  a  noun,  or 
substantive,  to  express  a  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or 
something  attributed  to  it,  or  to  limit  or  define  it,  or  to 
specify  or  describe  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  something 
else.  Thus,  in  the  phrase,  "a  wise  ruler,"  liT^e  is  the 
adjective,  cNpressing  a  property  of  nder. 

2.  A  dependent ;  an  accessorj'.  Fuller. 

Ad'jec-tive,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.jh  Adjectived  (-tTvd) :  p. 
pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Adjecti\'ing  (-tlv'ing).]  To  make  an  adjec- 
tive of ;  to  fonn  or  change  into  an  adjective,     [i?,] 

Lansnage  hnft  as  much  occasion  to  nr/j>rfii-e  the  distinct  sip- 

nificatinn  of  the  verb,  and  to  atljertire  also  the  mood,  a*  it  has 

to  tii/jpctiie  time.    It  has  .  .  .  a^/jecfu'ed  all  three.  Tc/ke. 

Ad'Jec-tlve-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  an  adjective  ; 

as,  a  word  used  adjectively. 

Ad-Joln'  (Sd-join'),  v.'  t.  [iTnp.  &  p.  p.  Adjohs-ed 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  w.  ADJoixrao.]  [OE.  ojoinen,  OF. 
ajoindi-e,  Y.  adjoindre,iT.  L.  adjnngere  ;  ad  -^junyne 
to  join.  See  Joix,  and  cf.  Adjunct."]  To  join  or  unite 
to  ;  to  lie  contiguous  to  ;  to  be  in  contact  with  ;  to  attach  ; 
to  append. 


should  be,  as  TemarkE,  adjoined  bwav  of 
tVatts. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,    fim ;     pity;     {dbd,   f„-„ti     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tben,  thin;     bo.N;     zhi 
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Ad-jOln'  (Sd-join'),  v.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  be  next,  or  in 
contact ;  to  be  coutiguous  ;  as,  the  houses  adjoin. 

WJiea  one  maii'd  land  wljoins  to  another's.     Jilackstone. 

U^^  The  constructioa  with  to^  on^  or  with  is  obsolete 
or  obsolescent. 

2.  To  join  one's  self.     [Obs.'] 

She  lightly  unto  himatljoined  side  to  side.         Spenser. 

Ad-foln'ant  (-(int),  a.     Contiguous.     [065.]      Carew. 

Ad-join'ing,  a.   Joining  to ;  contiguous :  adjacent ;  as, 

ftii  adjaming  room.     "  The  adjoinimj  fane."        Dryden. 

Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — Adjacent  ;  contiguous;  near;  neighboring; 
abutting ;  bordering.    See  Adjacent. 

Ad'joint  (3(l'joint),  n.    An  adjunct ;  a  helper.    [06^.] 

Ad-joum'  (5d-jQm'),  '••  '•  [''"i^-«i'  P-P-  Adjoubnbd 
(-jQrnd') ;  p.  pr.  A:  lb.  n.  ADJOURNING  (-jBrn'Tng).]  [OK. 
ajomevy  OF.  (ijorncr,  ajunier,  F.  ajoumn- ;  OF.  a  (L. 
ad)  +jor,  jitr,joni,  F.jour,  day,  fr.  L.  dumiiis  belong- 
ing to  the  day,  fr.  dfes  day.  Cf.  Journal,  Journey.]  To 
put  off  or  defer  to  another  day,  or  indefinitely  ;  to  post- 
pone ;  to  close  or  suspend  for  the  day  ;  —  commonly  said 
of  the  meeting,  or  the  action,  of  a  convened  body  ;  as, 
to  adjourn  the  meeting,  to  adjoinTi  a  debate. 

It  IS  8  common  practice  to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  their 
lives  to  a  further  time.  Barrow. 

'Tifl  a  needful  fitneps 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  delay ;  defer;  postpone;  put  off;  suspend. 
—  To  Adjourn,  Prorogue,  Dissolve.  These  words  are 
used  in  respect  to  public  bodies  when  they  lay  aside  busi- 
ness and  separate.  AJJour//,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
tliis  country,  is  applied  to  all  cases  in  wliicli  such  bodies 
separate  for  a  brief  period,  w-ith  a  view  to  meet  again. 
Proro'iue  is  applied  m  Great  Britain  to  that  act  of  the 
executive  government,  as  the  sovereign,  wliich  brings  a 
session  of  Parliament  to  a  close.  The  word  is  not  used  in 
tliis  country,  but  a  legislative  body  is  said,  in  such  a  case, 
to  adjourn  suit  die.  To  dissolve  is  to  annul  the  corporate 
existence  of  a  body.  In  order  to  exist  again  the  body 
must  be  reconstituted. 

Ad-joum'.  V.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time,  as 
from  one  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period,  or  in- 
definitely ;  usually,  to  suspend  public  business,  as  of  leg- 
islatures and  courts,  or  other  convened  bodies ;  as, 
congress  adjourned  at  four  o'clock  ;  the  court  adjourned 
witliout  day. 

Ad-JOUm^al  (-al),  n.  Adjournment ;  postponement. 
[R.}     "An  adjournal  of  the  Diet."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ad-jOUrn'meilt  (-niriit).  «.  [Cf.  F.  ajovrnfmad^  OF. 
ajornehient.  See  Ad.iourn.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  adjourning  ; 
the  putting  olf  till  another  day  or  time  specified,  or 
without  day. 

2.  The  timf>  or  interval  during  which  a  public  body  ad- 
journs its  sittings  or  postpones  business. 

Ad-Jadge'^  (Sd-juj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adjudged 
f-jujd')  ;  )».  pr.  &  vh.  71.  ADJUDGING  (-juj'tng).]  [OE. 
oj"gen,  OF.  ajirfjiei;  fr.  L.  adjiidicare  ;  itd  -\-  judic<ne 
to  judge.  See  Judge,  and  cf.  Adjudicate.]  1.  To  award 
judici^ly  in  the  case  of  a  controverted  question  ;  as,  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  the  victor. 

2.  To  determine  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  ;  to 
decide  or  award  judicially  ;  to  adjudicate  ;  as,  the  case 
was  adjudged  in  the  November  term. 

3.  To  sentence  ;  to  condemn. 

Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death 

For  want  of  well  pronouncing  yhibboleth.         Jlilton. 

4.  To  regard  or  hold  ;  to  judge  ;  to  deem. 

He  adju'/gedinm  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  Kuollcf. 
'  Syn.— To  decree;  award;  determine;  adjudicate;  or- 
dain ;  assign. 

Ad-judg'er  (Sd-juj'er),  n.     One  who  adjudges. 

Ad-jUdg'ment  (-mmt).  v.  The  act  of  adjudging  ;  ju- 
dicial decision  ;  ailjudiration.  Sir  W.  Temple. 
Ad-ju'di-cate  (a.l-ju'dt-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ad- 
judicated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AD.icDiCATiNo(-ka'- 
tlug).]  [L.  adjirdirati's,  p.  i>.  of  adjudicnre.  See  Ad- 
judge.] To  adjudge  ;  to  try  and  detenuine,  as  a  court ; 
to  settle  by  juilicial  decree. 

Ad-ju'dl-cate,  '■.  /.  To  come  to  a  judicial  decision  ; 
as,  the  cniirt  'rd/iidirnted  xipon  the  case. 

Ad-jU'dl'Ca'Uon  (-ju'dt-ka'shiin),  7t.  [L.  adjudicntio  : 
cf.  F.  ailjiidi'-iitifin.'^  1.  The  act  of  adjudicating;  the 
act  or  pnx'ewH  of  tryuig  and  detennining  judicially. 

2.  A  deliberate  determination  by  tlie  judicial  power  ; 
a  judicial  decision  or  sentence.  **  An  adjudication  in 
favor  of  natural  rights."  Burke. 

3.  (JSu/ikruptci/ prartirr)  The  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt.  Ahlioit. 

4.  {Scots  Laii:)  A  process  by  wliich  land  is  attaclied 
as  sHcnrity  or  in  satisfaction  of  a  rlebt. 

Ad-ju'dl-ca-tlve  (ivi-juMT-kS-tTv),  a.     Adjudicatujg. 

Ad-ja'dl-ca'lor  (-ka'ter),  7i.     One  who  adjudicates, 

Ad-ju'dl-ca-ture  (-kil-tur),  n.     Adjudication. 

Ad'ja-gate  tSd'jii-«at),  v.  t.  [L.  ndjirgatus,  p.  p.  of 
adjiignrr ;    ad -\  jtigum   a   yoke.1     Tn  yoke    to.     [06«.] 

Ad'Jn-mGIlt  (Stl'ju-iii^iit),  71.  [TLi.  adjnnit-ntiini^  for  ad- 
jiiramntlurn,  fr.  adjiivaj-e  to  help  ;  nd  -\-juvarc  to  help.] 
Help;  support;  also,  a  helper.     [0/«.]  Watrr/iou.se. 

Ad'JimcV  (5d'junkt')t  "■   [L.  ndjujictux,  p.  p,  of  adjim- 

gere.    See  Adjoin.]    Conjoined;  attending;  consequent. 

Thou;.'h  tliat  my  deatli  were  adjmirt  to  my  art.       Shnk. 

Adjunct  notci  iMus.).,  short  notes  between  tliose  essen- 
tial to  till'  li:irmouy  ;  auxiliary  notes ;  ijaswing  notew. 

Ad'Janct',  n.  1.  Soinothing  joined  or  added  to  an- 
other thing,  but  not  f-Hsentially  a  jiart  of  it. 

Lt'iiniinf;  iw  but  an  adjunct  to  our  *clf.  Sliak. 

2.  A  person  joiiif-d  to  another  in  some  duty  or  service  ; 
a  colleague  ;  an  a.iHO(iat<?.  \Votto7i. 

3.  {Grmn.)  A  word  or  words  a«ldeil  to  qualify  or  am- 
plify the  force  of  oilier  worda  ;  iw,  the  Hintoiy  "./'  the 
American.  licrolution,  where  tlie  worda  in  italics  are  the 
adjunct  or  adjuncts  of  "  History." 

4.  (Mctaph.)  A  quality  or  property  of  the  body  or  the 


mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired;  as,  color^   in  the 
\)oAy,  judgment,  m  tlie  mind. 

5.  {Miis.)  A  key  or  scale  closely  rehited  to  anotlier 
as  pruicipal ;  a  relative  or  attendant  key.  [iv.]  See 
Attendmit  kei/s^  under  Attendant,  a. 

Ad-Junc'tion  (Sd-juuk'sliun),  71.  [L.  adjimctio,  fr.  at!- 
jintgere :  cf.  F.  udjonctiun,  and  see  Adj  .kct.]  The  act 
of  joining  ;  the  thing  joiued  or  added. 

Ad-junc'tive  (-tlv),  a,  [L.  adjunctii'us,  fr.  ndjimgerr. 
See  Adjunct.]  Joining  ;  having  the  quality  of  joining  ; 
forming  an  adjunct. 

Ad-]unc'tlve,  n.     Oue  who,  or  that  which,  is  joined, 

Ad-junc'tive-ly,  '"Ir.     In  an  adjunctive  manner. 

Ad-Junctly  (Sd-jankflJ),  a(/y.  By  way  of  addition 
or  adjunct;  in  couuection  with. 

Ad'ju-ra'tlon  (Sd'ju-ra'sliun),  71.  [L.  adjiiratio,  fr. 
adjurarc  :  cf.  F.  adjuration.  See  Adjure.]  1.  The  act 
of  adjuring  ;  a  solemn  charging  on  oath,  or  under  the 
penalty  of  a  curse  ;  an  earnest  appeal. 

What  an  accusation  could  not  effect,  au  adjuration  shall. 

Ujj.  Hall. 

2.  The  form  of  oath  or  appeal. 

Persons  who- . .  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations.  Addison. 

Ad-JU'ra-tO-ry  (ad-jti'ra-to-ry),  a.  [L.  adjuralorius.l 
Containing  an  adjuration.  _ 

Ad-]ure'  (Sd-jur' i,  r.  t.  [?7»;>-  &P-  P-  Adjured  (-jurd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Adjuuing  (,-jur'Tug).]  [L.  adjurare,  ad- 
juratuni,  to  swear  to;  later,  to  adjure:  cf.  V.  adjurer. 
See  Jury.]  To  charge,  bind,  or  command,  solemidy,  as  if 
under  oath,  or  under  the  penalty  of  a  curse  ;  to  appeal 
to  in  the  most  solemn  or  impressive  manner  ;  to  entreat 
earnestly. 

Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  Baying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericlio. 

Jo.^h.  vi.  2ij. 

The  high  priest.  -  .said  ...  I  adjure  thee  by  the  livin?  God, 
that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ.        Jlult.  sxvi.  &i. 

Tlie  commissioners  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  bo  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  securuig  their  hberties.  Marshall. 

Ad-Jur'er  {-er),  7i.     One  who  adjures. 

Ad-just'  (Sd-jusf),  1'-  '.  Vmjj.  &  p.  p.  Adjusted;  p. 
pr.  S:  vb.  7t.  Adjusting.]  [OF.  ajuster^  ajoslcr  (wlieuce 
F.  ajouter  to  add),  LL.  adjuxtare  to  fit ;  fr.  L.  ad  +  ju.da 
near;  confused  later  with  L.  ad  and  ju.stus  just,  right, 
whence  F.  ajffsfcr  to  adjust.  See  Just,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Adjute.]  1.  To  make  exact ;  to  fit ;  to  make  correspond- 
ent or  conformable ;  to  bring  into  proper  relations  ;  as, 
to  adjust  a  garment  to  the  body,  or  tilings  to  a  standard. 

2.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  legulate,  or  reduce  to  system. 

Adjusting  the  orthography.  Johnson. 

3.  To  settle  or  bring  to  a  satisfactory  state,  so  that 
parties  are  agreed  in  the  result ;  as,  to  adjust  accounts ; 
the  differences  are  adjusted. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  ti"ue  relative  position,  as  the  parts  of 
an  instrument ;  to  regidate  for  use  ;  as,  to  adjiist  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope. 

Syn.  — To  adapt ;  suit;  arrange;  regulate;  accommo- 
date ;  set  right ;  rectify  ;  settle. 
Ad-jusfa-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  adjusted. 
Ad-]USt'age  (-aj),  ^^.  [Cf.  Ajutage.]  Adjustment.  [7.'.] 
Ad-jUSt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  adjusts. 
Ad*Just'lve  (-iv),  a.     Tending  to  adjust,     [i?.] 
Ad-jusfment  (-nipnt),  7i.   [Cf.  F.  ojxistement.   See  Ad- 
just.]   1.  Tlie  act  of  adjusting,  or  condition  of  being  ad- 
justed ;  act  of  bringing  into  proper  relations  ;  regulation. 

Success  depends  on  the  nicest  and  minutest  adjustmait  of  the 
parts  concerned.  I'aleij. 

2.  {Latv)  Settlement  of  claims  ;  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  conflicting  claims,  as  in  set-off,  contribution,  ex- 
oneration, subrogation,  and  marshaling.  Bispham. 

3.  The  operation  of  bringing  all  the  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  microscope  or  telescope,  into  tlieir  proper 
relative  position  for  use  ;  the  condition  of  being  thus  ad- 
justed ;  as,  to  get  a  good  adjustment  ;  to  be  in  or  out  o/ 
adjustmeut. 

Syn.  — Suiting;  fitting ;  arrangement ;  regulation;  set- 
tlement ;  adaptation  ;  disposition. 

Ad^U-tage  (itd'jS-taj),  n.     Same  as  A-tdtaoe. 

Ad'ju-tan-cy  (-tnn-sj),  n.  [See  Adjutant.]  1.  The 
office  of  an  adjutant. 

2.  Skillful  arrangement  in  aid  ;  assistance. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  disiJosed  with  all  the  adjutancf/  of  definition 
and  division.  liiukc. 

Ad'Jn-tant  (-tant),  n.  [L.  adjutans^  p.  pr.  of  adju- 
^rt?e  to  help.    See  Aid.]    1.  A  helper;  an  assistant. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  regimental  .<itaff  otficer,  who  assists  the 
colonel,  or  commanding  officer  of  a  garrison  or  regiment, 
in  the  details  of  regimental  and  garrison  duty. 

Adjutant  general  (a)  (Mil.).,  the  principal  staff  officer  of 
an  army,  tlinnigh  whom  the  com- 
manding general  receives  communi- 
cations and  issues  military  orders. 
In  t)»e  U.  S.  army  he  is  a  brigadier 
general,  (h)  (Ainoii'j  the  Jrsutls),  (me 
of  a  select  ntuuber  of  fathers,  who 
resided  \vitli  tlie  general  of  the  or- 
der, each  of  wliom  had  a  province  or 
country  assigned  to  his  care. 

3.  i/^o'ol.)  A  species  of  very  large 
htork  {Cicoiiia  argn/a),  a  native  of 
India  ;  —  calhd  also  the  gigantic 
crnnr,  adjutant  rrtrne,  and  by  the 
native  name  urqnin.  It  is  noted  for 
its  ecrin'iit-<ic.stroyiug  habits. 

Ad'JU-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  71.  (Eng. 
Hist.)  A  corruption  of  Agitator, 

J.  Ji.  Orren. 

Ad-]ute'  {Sd-jnt'),r.  '.  \.F.  ajou- 
ter; c'Milurtud  viiUi  L.  adjutnre.]    To  add.     [Obs.^ 

Ad-jn'tor  (il'i  iu'ter),7i.  [L.,  fr.  adjuvarc.  See  Aid.] 
A  lii'lpir  or  a«hihtaiit.     [Archaic]  J>rnt/ton. 

Ad-Ju'tO-ry  (-tn-rjf),  a.  [L.  adjutoriu.'!.'}  Scrvuig  to 
help  or  aswiHt ;  helping.     [Obs-I 


Adjutant,  .1. 


Ad-]a'trls  (Sd-ju'trTks),  n.  [L.  Bee  Adjttoe.]  A 
female  helper  or  assistant,     [jff.] 

Ad'Ju-vant  (Sd'ju-vr/nt),  a.  [L.  'adjuvans,  p,  pr.  of 
adjuvare  to  aid  :  cf.  F.  adjuvant.  See  Aid.]  Heli>ing  ; 
helpful ;  assistuig.     [li.}     "Adjuvant  causes."    Houell. 

Ad'Ju-vant,  7i.     1.  An  assistant,     [/t.]         Yelverton. 

2-  (3A'(/.)  An  ingredient,  in  a  prescription,  which  aids 
or  moiiities  tlio  action  of  the  principal  ingredient. 

Adle-ga'tton  (5d'le-ga'slmn),  «.  [L.  adlegatlo,  dlle- 
gatio,  a  sending  away  ;  fr.  adlegare,  uUegare,  to  send 
away  with  a  coimuission ;  ad  in  addition  +  legate  to 
send  as  ambassador.  Cf.  Allegation.]  A  right  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  states  of  the  German  Empire  o€ 
joining  their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the  emperor 
in  public  treaties  and  negotiations  relathig  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  empire.  Encyc.  Brit. 

II  Ad  llb'l-tum  (3d  llbT-tum).  At  one's  pleasure ;  aa 
one  wishes. 

Ad'Io-cu'tion(-16-ku'shun),n.  See  Allocution.  [Obs.^ 

Ad-maF'gln-ate  (ad-mar'jln-at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  -f 
wargi7t.'\     To  write  in  the  margin,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

Ad-mas'U-la-ry  (iid-makstl-lii-ry),  (/.  [Pref.  ad~  -j- 
niaj-iUan/.']     {Anat.)  Near  to  the  maxilla  or  jawbone. 

Ad-meas'lire  (ad-mSzh'iir;  135),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ante- 
surer,  LL.  admensurare.    See  Measuee.]    1.  To  measure. 

2.  {Law)  To  determine  the  proper  share  of,  or  the 
proper  apportionment  of ;  as,  to  ad7neasure  dower ;  to 
admeasure  common  of  pasture.  Blachsto7i€. 

Ad-meas'iire-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  amesure- 
Qiient,  and  E,  Mr:Ab^uRE.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  aiscer- 
taining  the  dimensions  of  anything  ;  mensuration  ;  meas- 
urement ;  as,  the  admettsure7nent  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask. 
"  Admeirsiire7ue7it  by  acre."  Bacon. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  thing;  dimensions;  size. 

3.  {Law)  Formerly,  the  adjustment  of  proportion,  or 
ascertainment  of  shares,  as  of  dower  or  pasture  held  in 
common.  Tliis  was  done  by  writ  of  admeasurement^ 
directed  to  tlie  sheriff. 

Ad-meas'ur-er  (-ur-er),  n.     One  who  admeasures. 

Ad-men'su-ra'tion  (ad-mSn'shu-ra'shiin),  7i.  [LL. 
admeusuratio ;  L.  ad  -\-  nie7isurare  to  measure.  See 
Mensueation.]    Same  as  Admeasurement. 

Ad-minl-cle  (Sd-mTn'T-k'l),  n.  [L.  adnii7ucidum 
support,  orig.,  that  on  which  the  hand  rests;  ad  -\- 
7)ianus  band  -\-  dim.  ending  -cuhnn."]  1.  Help  or  sup- 
port; an  auxiliary.  Grate. 

2.  (Law)  Corroborative  or  explanatory  proof. 

In  Scots  law,  any  wTiting  tending  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence or  terms  of  a  lost  deed.  Bell. 

Ad'ml-nlc'u-lar  (Sd'nu-nlk'u-ler),  a.  Supplying  help ; 
auxiliary;  corroborative;  explanatory;  as,  ad7niniciilar 
evidence.  LI.  Spencer. 

Ad'mi-nic'U-la-ry  {-iS-lu-ry),  a.     Adminicular. 

Ad-min'is-ter  (ad-mTnls-ter),  r.  t.  \i7up.  &  p.  p. 
Administered  (-terd);^.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Aijministebikg.] 
[OF.,  inn  i  hist  re7i,  OF.  a  minis  fre7;  F.  adinini.-itrer,  f  r.  L. 
adiuinistrore;  ad-{-  ininistrare  to  serve.    See  Minister.] 

1.  To  manage  or  conduct,  as  public  affairs;  to  direct 
or  superintend  the  execution,  application,  or  conduct  of ; 
as,  to  administer  the  government  or  the  state. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
"WJiate'er  is  best  aduiinislcred  ia  best.  Pope, 

2.  To  dispense ;  to  .serve  out ;  to  supply ;  to  execute ; 
as,  to  administer  relief,  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

[Lot  zephyrs]  administer  their  tepid,  genial  aira.    Philips. 

Justice  was  udmaustcrcd  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not 

before  known.  Macuulay. 

3.  To  apply,  as  medicine  or  a  remedy ;  to  give,  as  a 
dose  or  sometlilng  beneficial  or  suitable.  Extended  to  a 
blow,  a  reproof,  etc. 

A  noxious  drii':  lind  been  administetvd  to  him.    Macaulay. 
4-  To  tender,  as  an  oath. 

Swear ...  to  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer.       Shak. 
5.  {Laiv)  To  settle,  as  the  estate  of  one  who  dies 
without  a  will,  or  whose  will  fails  of  an  executor. 

Syn.— To  manage;  conduct;  minister;  supply;  dis- 
pense ;  give  out ;  distribute  ;  furnish. 

Ad-mln'ls-ter,  1'.  *".  1.  To  contribute;  to  bring  aid 
or  supphes ;  to  conduce  ;  to  minister. 

A  fountain  .  .  .  administas  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the 
plenty  of  the  place.  ^j^clator, 

2.  {Law)  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator;  to 
act  officially  ;  a.-^,  A  administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

Ad-min'is-ter.  n.     Administrator.     [06.?.]        Bacon. 

Ad-min'ls-te'ri-al  (-mTn'T&-te'rT-/d),  a.  Pertaining  to 
adniiiiihtratii'ii,  or  to  the  executive  part  of  government. 

Ad-mln'ls-tra-ble  (ad-mtn'T«-tra-b*l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  ndmiiiii-trn-d  ;  as,  an  adnii){istrid>le  law. 

Ad-min'is-tranl  (-tiY/nt),  a.  [¥.,  p.  jir. of  adml7nsfrer. 
See  Administer.]  Executive  ;  acting  ;  managing  affairs. 
—  J/.     One  who  administers. 

Ad-min'is-trate  (-trat),  r.  /.    [L.  administrafus,  p.  p. 

of  adiiiinistrare.]     To  administer,     [/i'.]  j\ldman. 

Ad-mlnis-tra'tlon (Sd-mTn-'Ts-tra'shau ; 277), ?(.  [OE. 
admini.stracinun,  L.  administratio  :  cf.  F.  administra- 
Hon.}  1.  The  act  of  administering  ;  government  of  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  the  service  rendered,  or  duties  assumed,  in 
conducting  affairs;  the  conducting  of  any  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  direction ;  management. 

llistinimcmlnrfminf.^/mdwi  wasof  u  piece  with  his  military 
admmist  ration.  .Vncaulat/. 

2.  The  executive  part  of  govertunent ;  the  persons  col- 
lectively who  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws 
and  the  supprintendcnce  of  public  affairs  ;  the  chief  mag- 
istrate and  his  cabinet  or  council ;  or  the  council,  or 
minifltry,  iilonc,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

A  mild  iiiid  p-jpuliir  adininistratinn.  Macaulau. 

The  admhiistration  lias  been  opitoned  in  parliament.   Johnson. 

3.  The  art  of  adminiHtering,  or  tendering  Houiething 
to  another;  dinpeuHatiou  ;  aa,  the  adiKiiuslnifion  of  a 
medicine,  of  an  oath,  of  jutitice,  or  of  the  .s;iti  anient. 
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4.  (Lnw)  i(t)  Tlio  maiiaKement  and  disposal,  under  le- 
,cal  iiuthority,  of  the  eatatu  of  an  intuHtat«,  or  of  a  testii- 
tor  having  no  conipeteut  executor.  (6)  The  nianaKeniRnt 
■of  an  estate  of  a  deceased  perwon  by  an  executor,  tlio 
strictly  corrnsponding  term  execnfUm  not  being  in  use. 

AdmlnlBtratlon  with  the  will  annexed,  iidniiiiiHtratinn 
5jriUitril  wliiT.'  tlir  tr,^l:iti.r  li.is  ;i[.|.uiiit<'d  no  rxrriitnr,  or 
where  liisapuuiiiliiii-iit  "I  an  exr.  iil-.r  Inr  any  raiise  han 
lailed,  a«  by  death,  incoiuputeucy,  r»_dubal  tu  act,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Conduct ;  management ;  direction ;  regulation ; 
execution ;  dispeuBatiuu ;  dibtributiou. 

Ad-mln'is-tra'tlve  (ad-iuTn'Ts-tra'tTv),  a.  [L.  ndmin- 
istnilirtis:  <'f.  F.  ii<!iiiinistr.itif.'\  Pertaining  to  adiiiinis- 
tration  ;  adniinistrriiig  ;  cxeru'tivo  ;  as,  an  fi'l/nitii.slnihre 

body,  abiiitv,  or  <-nergy.  —  Ad-mln'is-tra'Uve-Iy,  "'/'■• 

Ad-mln'lB-lra'tor  (itd-mTn'Ts4ra'tcr  ;  277),   «.      [L-] 

1.  One  wlio  adniiuisters  alTairs  ;  nni^  who  directs,  man- 
ages, executes,  or  dispenses,  whetlier  in  civil,  judicial, 
political,  or  ecclesiaaticul  affairs;  a  manager. 

2.  {Law)  A  man  who  manages  or  settles  the  estate  of 
an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  when  there  is  no  competent 
■executor;  one  to  whom  the  riglit  of  administration  has 
"been  committed  by  competent  authority. 

Ad-mln'lS'tr a' tor-ship,  «.    The  position  or  office  of 

an  ;idiiuni.strator. 

Ad-mln'ls-tra'trls  (-IrTks),  n.    [NL.]    A  woman  wlio 

ndiiiinjsters ;  csp.,  one  wlm  administers  tlin  estate  of  an 
intestate,  or  to  wlinm  letters  of  aduuuistratiou  have  been 
granted  ;  a  feuiaU-  administrator. 

Ad'mi-ra-bll'i-ty  l,5d'niT-rA-bTl'T-t3?),  n.  [L.  ndmirn- 
^ili(>!S.}     Aduiirahleiiess.      [A'.]  Johnson. 

Ad'ml-ra-ble  (ad'ml-rA-b'I),  a.  [L.  admlrabitis:  cf. 
T.  admirable.]  1.  Fitted  to  excite  wonder  ;  wonderful ; 
marvelous.     {jObs.  ] 

In  man  tht-re  is  notbms  admiraJjlc  but  his  ignorance  nnd 
-wuakness.  Jf!''-  Taylor. 

2.  Having  quahties  to  excite  wonder  united  with  ap- 
probation ;  deserving  the  highest  praise  ;  most  excellent ; 
—  used  of  persons  or  things.  "An  admirable  machine.'* 
■*M(/mir«6/e  fortitude."  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Wonderful ;  marvelous  ;  surprising ;  excellent ; 
■delii;;)itful ;  praiacwortliy. 

Afl'mi-ra-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  admira- 
ble :   wonderful  excellence. 

Ad'ml-ra-bly,  adv.     In  an  admirable  manner. 

Ad'ml-ral  (Sd'mi-r«l),  n.  lOE.  amiral,  admiral,  OP. 
•aviiraly  ultimately  fr.  Ar,  amlr-al-bahr  commander  of 
the  sea;  Ar.  am'ir  is  counuander,  al  is  the  Ar.  article, 
^nd  amir-al,  heard  in  diflVrent  titles,  was  taken  as  one 
word.  Early  forms  of  the  word  show  confusion  with 
X.  admirabilis  admirable,  fr.  admirari  to  admire.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Gen- 
oese or  Venetians,  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  Cf. 
-Ameer,  Emir.]  1.  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank  ; 
A  naval  officer  of  higli  rank,  of  which  there  are  different 
■grades.  The  chief  gradations  in  rank  arc  ndmi}-al,  vice 
•admiral,  and  reqr  admiral.  The  admiral  is  the  com- 
anander  in  chief  of  a  fleet  or  of  fleets. 

2.  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral ;  also,  the  most 
■considerable  ship  of  a  fleet. 

Like  some  mighty  (uhnirnl,  dark  and  terrible,  bearing  down 
upon  his  antagonist  witli  all  his  canvas  straining  to  tlie  wind, 
amd  all  his  thunders  roaring  from  his  broadsides.       E.  Everett. 

3.  (Zodl.)  A  handsome  butterfly  (P,v)Y/mei5^^a^«n^a) 
of  Europe  and  America.     The  larva  feeds  on  nettles. 

Admiral  ahell  iZool.),  the  popidar  name  of  an  oma- 
mental  cone  .shell  (Conns  adniirahs). 

Lord  High  Admiral,  a  great  officer  of  state,  who  (when 
this  rare  ditrnity  is  conferred)  is  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  of  Great  Britain. 

Ad'ml-ral-shlp,  «.  The  office  or  position  of  an  ad- 
miral ;  also,  tlie  naval  skill  of  an  admiral. 

Ad'ml-ral-ty  (-ty),  "■■"  j>l-  Ai'MmALxiEs  (-tTz).  [F. 
fimirniite,  for  an  older  amiralte^  office  of  admiral,  fr.  LL. 
<idiniralitas.  See  Admiral.]  1.  Tlie  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  admiral.  Prescott. 

2.  The  department  or  officers  having  authority  over 
naval  affairs  generally. 

3.  The  court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  maritime  ques- 
tions and  offenses. 

|r^^  In  England,  admiralty  jurisdiction  was  formerly 
vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  was  held 
before  the  Lord  Higli  Admiral,  or  his  deputy,  styled  the 
-Judge  of  the  Admu-alty ;  but  admiralty  jurisdiction  is 
now  vested  in  the  probate,  divorce,  ana  admiralty  divi- 
.sion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  America,  there  are 
no  admiralty  courts  distinet  from  others,  but  admiralty 
jurisdiction  is  vested  in  tlie  ■li-.ti  iet  eourts  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  revision  by  tlie  eircuit  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Admiralty  juris- 
prudence has  cognizance  of  maritime  contracts  and  torts, 
■collisions  at  sea,  cases  of  prize  in  war,  etc.,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, admiralty  jurisdiction  is  extended  to  such  matters, 
arising  ovit  oi  the  navigation  of  any  of  the  public  waters, 
-as  the  Great  Lakes  and  I'ivers. 

4.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  of  admiralty  courts. 

5.  The  building  in  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
in  Eni,dand,  transact  business. 

Ad-mir^ance  (Sd-mlr'nns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  admirnnce.'] 
Admiration.     [06s  J  Spmser. 

Ad'ml-ra'tion  (JuVmT-ra'shiin),  n.     [P.,  fr.  L.  f/r^H*- 

ratio.    See  Admire.]    1.  Wonder;  astonishment.    [f6s.] 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while.  ^kak. 

2.  Wonder  mingled  with  approbation  or  delight;  an 
amotion  excited  by  a  person  or  tiling  possessed  of  won- 
derful or  high  excellence ;  as,  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
■woman,  of  a  landscape,  of  virtue. 

3-  Cause  of  admiration;  something  to  excite  wonder, 
or  pleased  surprise  ;  a  prodigy. 

Now,  good  Lafeu,  bring  in  the  admiration.  Shak. 

Vote  of  admiration,  the  mark  (!),  called  also  exclamation 
point, 

Syn.— Wonder;  approval;  appreciation;  adoration; 
reverence ;  worship. 


Ad-mlr'a-tlve  (Xdmir'i-tTv),  a.  Relating;  to  or  ex- 
pressing admiration  rjr  wonder,     [i?.]  ICarle. 

Ad-mlre'  (ad-mir'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ai'MIUKo 
(-mird');  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Ahmirino  (-miring).]  [K.  ad- 
inirtT,  tr.  L,  admirari;  ad  -f  viirarl  to  wonder,  for  :!nii- 
7'((r/,akinto  Gr.  /*ct5af  to  smile,  Skr.  smi,  andE.  ttmilc.'] 

1.  T(j  regard  witli  wonder  <u'  astonishment;  to  view 
with  Burprifet!  ;  to  marvel  at.     [.Irc/zf/jV] 

ExuniplcK  rather  to  be  u<hnirid  lliun  imitated,    /■'ulhr. 

2.  To  regard  with  wonder  and  delight ;  to  look  upon 
with  an  elevated  feeling  of  pleasure,  as  something  which 
calls  out  approbation,  esteem,  love,  or  reverence;  to  es- 
timate or  prize  highly;  as,  to  admire  a  person  of  high 
moral  wortli,  to  admire  a  landscape. 

Aflintiid  us  liuroes  mid  an  goiln  obeyed.  Po]>p. 

(J^^  Admire  followed  by  the  infinitive  is  obsolete  or 
colloquial ;  as,  I  admire  to  see  a  man  consistent  in  his 
conduet. 

Syn. —To  esteem  ;  approve;  delight  in. 

Ad-mlre',  v.  i.  To  wonder;  to  marvel;  to  be  affected 
with  surprise ;  —sometimes  with  at. 

To  wonder  at  Pharaoh,  and  even  admire  at  myficlf.    Fuller. 

Ad-mired'  (Jtd-mird'),  a.  1.  Regarded  with  wonder 
and  delight ;  highly  prized ;  as,  an  admired  poem. 

2.  Wonderful;  also,  admirable.  [06.«.]  '•'■  Admired 
disorder."     '■'■Admired  Miranda.'"  Hhak. 

Ad-mlr'er  (2d-mir'er),  7i.  One  wlio  admires;  one  who 
esteems  or  loves  greatly.  Cowper. 

Ad-mlr'lng,  a.  Expressing  admiration  ;  as,  an  admir- 
inri  glanee.  —  Ad-mlr'lng-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

Ad-mis'Sl-bil'1-ty  {ad-mTs'si-btlT-tJ),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  ad- 
inissi/iililc.'}  The  qnality  of  being  admissible;  admissi- 
bleness  ;  as,  the  adiiii.ssihility  of  evidence. 

Ad-mis'sl-ble  (ad-mis'si-b'l),  a.  [F.  admismblCj  LL. 
admissiliilis.  See  Admit.]  Entitled  to  be  admitted,  or 
worthy  of  being  admitted  ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  con- 
ceded; allowable;  as,  tlie   supposition  is  hardly  adiiiis- 

£i&^e.  —  Ad-mis'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ad-mls'sl-bly,  adv. 

Ad-mls'slon  (ild-mlsh'un),  It.  [L.  adiuis.sio:  cf.  F. 
admission.  See  Admit.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  ad- 
mitting. 

2.  Power  or  permission  to  enter ;  admittance ;  en- 
trance ;  access ;  power  to  approach. 

What  numbers  groan  for  sad  admission  there  !       Yonny. 

3.  The  granting  of  an  argument  or  position  not  fully 
proved ;  the  act  of  acknowledging  something  asserted  ; 
acknowledgment ;  concession. 

The  too  easy  admission  of  doctrines.      Macaiday. 

4.  {Laiv)  Acquiescence  or  concurrence  in  a  statement 
made  by  another,  and  distintrnishable  from  a  confession 
in  that  an  admission  presuppi'-,.  s  print  inquiry  by  another, 
but  a  confession  may  be  made  without  such  inquiry. 

5.  A  fact,  point,  or  statement  admitted;  as,  admis- 
sions made  out  of  court  are  received  in  evidence. 

6.  {Kng.  Errl.  Law)  Declaration  of  the  bisliop  that 
he  approves  of  the  presentee  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  the 
cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  is  presented.       Shiphy. 

Syn.  —  Admittance  ;  concession  ;  acknowledgment ; 
concurrence  ;  allowance.     See  Admittance. 

Ad-mls'slve  (5d-niTs'siv),  a.  Implying  an  admission  ; 
tending  to  a-lmit.     [i?.]  Lamb. 

Ad-mis'so-ry  (-so-rj),  a.     Pertaining  to  admission. 

Ad-mit'  (Xd-nitf),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Admitted;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  AoMirriNG.]  [OE.  amitten,  L.  admittrrc, 
admissu7ii;  ad -\- mittere  to  send:  cf.  F.  admetfre,  OF. 
ametre.  See  Missn-E.]  1.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  grant 
entrance,  whether  into  a  place,  or  into  the  mind,  or  con- 
sideration ;  to  receive ;  to  take ;  as,  they  were  admitted 
into  his  house;  to  admit  a  serious  thought  into  the 
mind ;  to  admit  evidence  in  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

2.  To  give  a  right  of  entrance;  as,  a  ticket  admits 
one  into  a  playhouse. 

3.  To  allow  (one)  to  enter  on  an  office  or  to  enjoy  a 
privilege  ;  to  recognize  as  qualified  for  a  franchise  ;  as, 
to  admit  ajii  attorney  to  practice  law;  the  prisoner  was 
admitted  to  bail. 

4.  To  concede  as  true ;  to  acknowledge  or  assent  to, 
as  an  allegation  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  to  own  or 
confess ;  as,  the  argiunent  or  fact  is  admitted;  he  ad- 
mitted his  guilt. 

5.  To  be  capable  of ;  to  allow ;  to  permit ;  as,  the 
words  do  not  admit  such  a  construction.  In  this  sense, 
of  may  be  used  after  the  verb,  or  may  be  omitted. 

Both  Houses  declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  trrnly 
with  the  kins-  Hume. 

Ad-mll'ta-ble  (-td-b'l),  rt.    Admissible.  SirT.Bronne. 
Ad-mlt'tance  (-tans),  n.     1.  The  act  of  admittuig. 

2.  Permission  to  enter ;  the  power  or  right  of  en- 
trance ;  also,  actual  entrance  ;  reception. 

To  pain  admittance  into  the  house.  South. 

He  desires  admittance  to  the  kinff.  Dn/den. 

To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear.  Shak. 

3.  Concession;  admission;  allowance;  as,  the  admit- 
tance of  an  argiunent.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

4.  Admissibility.      lObs.&P.'j  Shak. 

5.  {I^vg.  Law)  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  a  copj'- 
hold  estate.  Bonvier. 

Syn.  —  Admission  ;  access ;  entrance  ;  initiation.  ~ 
Admittance,  Admission.  These  words  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  a  state  of  transition  and  change.  Admittance  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  its  primary  sense  of  access  into 
some  locality  or  building.  Thus  we  see  on  the  doors  of 
factories,  shops,  etc.,  "No  admittance.''^  Its  secondary 
or  moral  sense,  as  ""  admittance  to  the  church,"  is  almost 
entirely  laid  aside.  Admission  has  taken  to  itself  the 
secondary  or  figurative  senses;  as.  (('//Hf.«(o;t  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  admission  to  the  church;  the  admissions 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute.  And  even 
when  used  in  its  primarv  sense,  it  is  not  identical  with 
admittance.  Thus,  we  speak  of  odoiission  into  a  country, 
territory,  and  other  lurger  localities,  etc.,  where  adnnf- 
tance  could  not  be  used.  So,  when  we  speak  of  admis- 
sion to  a  concert  or  other  public  assembly,  the  meaning 


ffi  not  perhaps  exactly  that  of  admittance^  viz.,  accen8 
witliin  the  walls  of  the  building,  but  rather  a  reception 
into  the  audienee,  or  :u-ca-hh  to  the  perfonnances.  But 
the  lines  of  distinetion  on  this  subject  aru  not  definitely 
drawn. 

il  Ad'mlt-ta'tur  (3d'mTt-ta'tur),  n,  [L.,  let  liini  be 
admitted.]  Tin-  certificate  of  admission  given  in  bouie 
American  colIek'eM. 

Ad-mlt'ted(ud-niTt'ted),  a.  Received  as  true  or  valid  j 
acliiiuwledged.  —  Ad-mll'ted-ly,  adv.    Coiifeshedly. 

Ad-mlt'ter  ('id-mlt'i.-ij,  /,,     Om;  who  admits. 

Ad-mls'  (ad-mikrt'),7 .  /.  [Pref.  ad-  -\  mix :  ..-f.  L.  ad- 
7ni/l»s,  ]>.  |i.  of  admi.srcrc.  See  Mix.]  To  mingle  with 
Homcthing  il.se  ;  tu  mix.     [i?.] 

Ad-mix'Uon  (Sd-mlkh'chtui ;  IOC),  n.  [L.  admixtio.y 
A  mingling  nf  dillerent  things  ;  admixture.         Glanvilf. 

Ad-mis'ture  f^d-mlks'tiir;  135),  n.  [L.  a<lmisrere^ 
admijt'11,1,  tu  admix  ;  ad  -\-  miscere  to  mix.    See  Mix.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  ;  mixture.  Hay. 
2-  The  compound  fonned  by  mixing  different  aub- 

staiires  together. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  mixed  with  anything. 

Ad-mon'ish  (Sd-mGnTsli),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adboh- 
jsiiED  (-Tsht) ;  2>-  P^'  ^  ''''^-  "•  Admonishing.]  [OE. 
(tmonestcUf  OF.  amoncster,  F.  admonester,  fr.  a  supposed 
LL.  admoncstare,  fr.  L.  admonere  to  remind,  wani ;  ad 
-f  vioncrc  to  warn.  See  Monition.]  1.  To  warn  or  no- 
tify of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  gently  or  kindly,  but  seriously ; 
to  exhort.  '■^Admonish  Iiim  as  a  brother."  2  Thess.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices ;  to  caution  or 
advise ;  to  warn  against  danger  or  an  offense  ;  —  followed 
by  o/,  against,  or  a  subordinate  clause. 

Admonishing  one  another  in  psalniH  uiid  hymns.      Col.  Hi.  II. 
I  warned  thee,  I  adnir/niiihul  thvi:,  foretold 
The  duiiger,  and  the  lurking  enemy.  Millcm. 

3.  To  instruct  or  direct ;  to  inform;  to  notify. 

Moses  was  admonished  of  God,  when  lie  was  about  to  make 
the  tabernacle.  Jkh.  viii.  5. 

Ad-mon'Ish-er  (-er),  w.     One  who  admonishes. 
Ad-mon'ish-ment  (-m^nt),  71.      [Cf.  OF.  amtmeste- 

7nrnt,  o,hio'i,'-s/riui  nt.']     Admonition.     [Ji.']  Shak. 

Ad'mo-nl'tion  (ad'mo-nTsh'iin),  «.  [OE.  amonicioun^ 
OF.  amonitio7i,  F.  admonition,  fr.  L.  adiiionitio,  fr.  ad- 
monere.  See  Admonish.]  Gentle  or  friendly  reproof  ; 
counseling  against  a  fault  or  error;  expression  of  au- 
thoritative advice  ;  friendly  caution  or  warning. 

Syn.  —Admonition,  Reprehension.  Keproof.  Admo- 
nition is  prospective,  and  relates  to  moral  delinquencies ; 
its  object  is  to  prevent  further  transgression.  li'-jir^lien- 
sion  and  reproof  are  retrospective,  the  former  being 
milder  than  the  latter.  A  person  of  any  age  or  station 
maybe  lial)le  to  7'/jrt/jf«Nf"n  in  case  of  wrong  conduct; 
but  r(7J?"f'/ is  tlie  act  of  a  superior.  It  is  authoritative 
fault-nudiiig  or  censure  addressed  to  children  or  to  infe- 
riors. 

Ad'mo-nl'tion-er  (-er),  n.    Admouisher.    [O65.] 

Ad-mon'l  tive  (Sd-mOn'T-tTv).  a.  Admonitory,  [i?.] 
Burrow.  —  Admon'l-tive-ly,  adv. 

Ad-mon'1-tor  (-ter),  «.     [L.]    Admonisher;  monitor. 

Conscience  is  at  most  times  a  very  faithful  and  prudent  ad- 
moiiilor.  Shcnstone. 

Ad-mon''I-to'rl-al  (3d-m5n'T-to'rT-al),  a.  Admonitory. 
[/i*.]     "All  itdmonitorial  tone."  JUikens. 

Ad-mOQ'1-tO-ry  (-mon'I-to-ry).  a.  [LL.  admonitorius.'} 
That  conveys  admonition  ;  warning  or  reproving  ;  as,  an 
admonitory  glance.  —  Ad-mon'i-tO-ri-ly  (-to-rl-lj-),  adv, 

Ad-mon'1-trlx  (-trTks),  n.    [L.]     A  female  admonitor. 

Ad-mor'ti-za'lion  (Sd-mGr'tT-za'shiin),  n.  [LL.  ad- 
niortizatio.  Cf.  Amortization.]  {Law)  The  reducing  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain.     See  Mortmain. 

Ad-move'  (Sd-moov'),  V.  t.  [L.  odmovere.  See  Mo^'E.] 
To  move  or  conduct  to  or  toward.  {_Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ad-nas'cent  (5d-nSs'spnt),  a.  [L.  adnascens,  p.  pr. 
of  adnasci  to  grow  to  or  on  ;  ad  -\-  nasci  to  be  bom, 
grow.]  Growing  to  or  on  something  else.  "  An  adnas- 
ccnt  plant."  Evelyn. 

Ad'nate  (Sd'nat),  a.  [L.  adnatus,  p.  p.  of  adnasci. 
See  Adnascent,  and  cf.  Agnate.]  1.  {P/iysiol.)  Grown 
to  congenitally. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  together ;— said  only  of  organic 
cohesion  of  unlike  parts. 

An  anther  is  adnatevhen  fixed  bv  its  whole  length  to  the 
filament.  '^'■^V- 

3.  {Zool.)  Growing  with  one  side  adherent  to  a  stem  ; 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  lateral  zooids  of  corals  and  other 
compound  animals. 

Ad-na'tlon  (5d-na'shun),  n.  {Bot.)  The  adhesion  or 
cohesion  of  different  floral  verticils  or  sets  of  organs. 

Ad-nom'1-nal  (-nSm'T-nal),  a.  [L.  ad  +  nomen  noim.l 
(firam.)  Pertaining  to  an  adnoun  ;  adjectival;  attached 

to  a  noun.    <7r&;>5.  —  Ad-nom'l-nal-ly,  adv. 

Ad'noun'(ad'noun'),?'-  [Pref.  rtrf--i-7iotm.]  (Gram.) 
An  adjective,  or  attribute.     [.K.]  Coleruif/e. 

Ad-nm)i-la'ted  (ad-nunjT-la'tSd),  a.  [L.  adnnbilatus^ 
p.  p.  of  ndniibilare.l     Clouded;  obscured.     [i2.] 

A-dO'  (a-doT.'),  (1)  r.  in  f.,  (2)  n.  [OE.  at  do,  northern 
form  for  to  do.  Cf.  Affair.]  1.  To  do;  in  doing;  as, 
there  is  nothing  ado.    *'  "What  is  here  ado  f  "   J.  ^  ewton. 

2.  Doing;  trouble;  difficulty;  troublesome  business; 
fuss  ;  bustle ;  as,  to  make  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake.         Dryde,,. 
Let 's  follow  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado.  Sliak. 

\\  A-doT)e  (d-do'bu),  w.  [Sp.]  An  unbumt  brick  dried 
in  the  sun ;  also  used  as  an  adjective,  as,  an  adobe  house, 
in  Texas  or  New  Mexico. 

Ad'o-les'cence  (5d'o-15.s's.nis).  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  adoles- 
cevtia.']  The  state  of  growing  up  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood or  womanhood  :  youth,  or  the  period  of  life  between 
puberty  and  maturity,  generally  considered  to  be,  in  the 
male  sex,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  and, 
in  the  female  sex,  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  Sometimes 
used  with  reference  to  the  lower  animals. 

Ad'0-les'cen-cy  (-I5s'sen-s5'),  n.    The  qualitj-  of  being 

adolescent ;  youthfulness. 
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Ad'0-les'cent  (Sd'o-lSa'sent),  n.  [L.  adolescens,  p.  pr. 
of  adolescere  to  grow  up  to  ;  nd  +  the  inchoative  oles- 
eere  to  grow :  cf.  F.  adolescent.  See  Adult.]  Growiug  ; 
advancing  from  childhood  to  maturity. 

Sclionlp.  unless  discipHiic  were  doubly  Btrong, 

Detnin  tlicir  adotcsctnt  charge  too  lonjj.  Cowper. 

Ad'o-les'cent,  "■    A  youtli. 

Ad'O-ne'an  (-ue'an),  a.  [L.  Adaneus.l  Pertaining^  to 
Adonis;  Adonic.     "Fair  ,4rfoH(v/«  Venus."  Faber. 

A-don'lc  (A-d5u'Tk),  «.  [F.  adonique:  cf.  L.  Adonius.^ 
Relating  to  Adonis,  famed  for  his  beauty.  ^  n.  An 
Adonic  verse. 

Adonic  verse,  a  verse  consisting  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee 

;i  A-do'nls  (4-do'nTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'A5ajrts.]  1.  {Or. 
Myth.)  A  youth  beloved  by  Venus  for  liis  beauty.  He 
was  killed  in  the  cliase  by  a  wild  boar. 

2.  A  preeminently  beautiful  young  man  ;  a  dandy. 

3.  {BoL)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Jianiairu- 
lace'cE^  containing  the  pheasant's  eye  {Adonis  ontumnu- 
lis);  —  named  from  Adonis,  whose  blood  was  fabled  to 
have  stained  tlie  flower. 

A-do'nlst  (a-do'nist),  7i.  [Heb.  tidondi  ray  Lords.] 
One  who  maintains  that  the  points  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  **  Jehovah"  are  really  the  vowel  points  of  the 
word  "  Adonai."     See  Jehovist. 

Ad'o-nize  (Sd'5-nlz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  adoniser,  fr.  Ado- 
nis.']    To  beautify;  to  dandify. 

I  empIoy-:-ii  three  good  hours  at  least  in  adjuttins  and  mfo- 
7iizui'j  nirstlf.  :^iiiolltfl. 

A-door' (A-dor'),     )adv.     At  the  door;  of  the  door; 

A-doors'(i-dorz'),  J     as,  out  adoors.  Shnk. 

I  took  him  in  a-foors.       Vicar's  Virgil  (IG.'in). 

A-dOpt'  (il-d5pt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Adopted  ;  p.pr. 
&  r6. 7(.  Adoptcjg.]  [L.  adoptare;  ad -\~op/irre  to  choose, 
desire :  cf.  F.  adopter.  See  Option.]  1.  To  take  by  choice 
into  a  relationship,  as,  child,  heir,  friend,  citizen,  etc. ; 
esp.  to  take  vokmtarily  (a  child  of  other  parents)  to  be 
in  the  place  of,  or  as,  one's  own  child. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own  what  is  not  so  nat- 
urally ;  to  select  and  take  or  approve ;  as,  to  adopt  the 
\'iew  or  policy  of  another ;  these  resolutions  were  adopted. 

A-dopt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  adopted. 

A-dopt'ed  (a-d5pt'6d),  a.  Taken  by  adoption;  taken 
up  as  one's  own;  as,  an  adopted  son,  citizen,  country, 


word.  —  A-dopt'ed-ly,  «'/r. 

A-dnnt'er  (a-dfSnferV  7i. 


A-dopt'er  (a-dSpfer),  ?;.     1.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  receiver,  with  two  necks,  opposite  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  admits  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and 
the  other  is  joined  to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  dis- 
tillations, to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapors,  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  to  unite  two  vessels 
whose  openings  have  ditiereut  diameters.     [Written  also 

tul'ijitfi-.l 

A-dop'tlon  (a-dop'sliHn),  n,  [L.  adoptio,  allied  to 
(idoptare  to  adopt:  cf.  F.  adoption.']  1.  The  act  of 
adopting,  or  state  of  being  adopted ;  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  a  child  of  other  parents  to  be  the  same  as  one's 
omi  child. 

2.  Admission  to  a  more  intimate  relation  ;  reception  ; 
as,  the  adoption  of  persons  into  hospitals  or  monasteries, 
or  of  one  society  into  another. 

3.  The  choosing  and  making  that  to  be  one's  own 
whicJi  originally  was  not  bo  ;  acceptance  ;  as,  the  adop- 
tion of  opinions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A-dop'tlon-lst,  n.  {Feci.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  which 
maintained  that  Christ  was  the  Sou  of  God  not  by  nature 
but  by  adoiition. 

A-dop'tlous  (-shiis),  a.    Adopted.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

A-dopt'lve  (^dopt'tv),  a.  [L.  odopfivus:  cf.  F.  adop- 
ti/.']  Periaining  to  adoption ;  made  or  acquired  by  adop- 
tion ;  fitted  to  adopt ;  as,  an  adoptive  father,  an  adoptive 
child ;  an  adoptive  language.  —  A-dOpVlve-ly,  adv. 

A-dor'a-bil'i-ty  (il-dor'a-bI11-ty),  n.     Adorableness. 

A-dor'a-ble  (a-dor'4-b'l),  «.  [L.  adorabdis,  fr.  ado- 
rnrr:  cf.  F.  adorofde.']  1.  Deserving  to  be  adored;  wor- 
thy of  divine  honors. 

The  adorable  Author  of  Christianity.  Chpyne. 

2.  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love  or  respect. 

A-dor'a-ble-nesS)  n.  The  quality  of  being  adorable, 
or  wortliy  of  adoration.  Johnson. 

A*dor'a-bly,  adv.     in  an  adorable  manner. 

Ad'0-ra'tion  (ad'o-ra'shiiii),  n.  [L.  adorati^),  fr.  ado- 
rare:  cf.  F.  adoration  ]  1.  The  act  of  paying  honor  to 
a  divine  being;  the  worship  paid  to  God;  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing a»  a  god. 

The  more  immediate  ohjrcU  of  popular  adoration  nmnns'tt 
the  heathens  were  deified  human  beings.  Furuirr. 

2.  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem ;  profound  ven- 
eration ;  intense  regard  and  love;  fervent  devotion. 

3.  A  method  of  fleeting  a  pope  by  the  expression  of 
homage  from  two  tliirds  of  tlie  conclave. 

[Pole]  might  have  been  chosen  on  the  spot  by  adoration. 

Frnude. 
A-dore'  (4-dor'),  r.  t.  [imp.  A  p^.  Adored  (a-dord'); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Adoring  (i-dorTiig).]  [OK.  aoiiren, 
anouren,  adoren,  OF.  aorer,  adorer,  F.  adorer^  fr.  Ij. 
adorarc  ;  ad  -f-  orare  to  speak,  pray,  as,  oris,  month.  In 
OK.  confused  with  honor^  the  French  prefix  a-  Ix-ing 
confused  with  OE.  «,  an^  on.  See  Oral.]  1.  To  wor- 
Hhip  with  profound  reverence;  to  pay  divine  honors  to; 
to  lionor  oa  a  deity  or  as  divine. 


niHhopH  and  nrionts,  . 
II.]  jiublicly  ndiii-rd. 


■  bearing  the  hoet,  which  he  [JnmrH 
StmM,t(. 


2.  To  love  in  tlie  highest  degree ;  to  regard  with  the 
utjnost  esteem  and  affection  ;  to  idolize. 

The  irrcat  mil's  ot  the  iiojiulation  abliorrod  Pupcry  and  nditrrd 
Monmouth.  Macnulay, 

A-dore',  V.  t.    To  adom.     [Ohs.'] 
r'iii::''nl<(l  littlo  drnpa  which  do  the  mnrn  adore.      S/icnter. 

A-dore'mont  (-luent),  «.    The  act  of  ndonng;  adora- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broivne. 


A-dor'er  (A-dSr'er),  n.   One  who  adores  ;  a  worshiper  ; 

one  who  admires  or  loves  greatly,  an  ardent  admirer. 

*'  All  adorer  of  truth."  Clarendon. 

I  profess  myeelf  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.  S/tak. 

A-dor'lng-ly,  adv.     With  adoration. 

A-dorn'  (A-d8ni'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adorneh 
(a-d5md') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adorning.]  [OE.  aournen, 
unonrnen,  ador?ien,  OF.  norner,  fr.  L.  adornare  ;  ad -\- 
ornare  to  furnish,  embellish.  See  Adore,  Ornate.]  To 
deck  or  dress  with  ornaments ;  to  embellish  ;  to  set  oti 
to  advantage  ;  to  render  pleasing  or  attractive. 

As  a  bride  adomelh  herself  with  her  jewels.      Isa.  Ixj.  10. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place.  GoUhmilh. 

Syn.  — To  deck;  decorate;  embellish;  ornament; 
beautify  ;  grace  ;  garnish  ;  dignify  ;  exalt  ;  honor.  —  To 
Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate,  Embellish.  We  decorotf 
and  "/■/('^//(t'/y/ by  putting  on  some  ailjuncl  which  is  at- 
tractive or  beautilul,  and  wliich  serves  to  heighten  the 
general  effect.  Tims,  a  la.ly's  head-dress  may  be  c/;;-/- 
meiited  OT  decvrat-'d  with  Hnwers  or  jewelry  ;  a  hall  may 
be  dtcurated  or  criun/itnii'd  with  carving  or  gilding,  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  or  with  hangings.  Ortia/iieiit  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  decorate.  To  eiu/nllish  is  to  beau- 
tify or  ornament  richly,  not  so  much  by  mere  additions  or 
details  as  by  modifying  the  thing  itself  as  a  whole.  It 
sometimes  means  gaudy  and  artificial  decoration.  We  em- 
helli.di  a  book  with  rich  eiigravuigs ;  a  style  is  finbelttslted 
with  rich  and  bf^utilul imagery ;  ashopkeeperf^m^tZ/fsAcj 
his  front  wiiiduw  to  attrrut  attention.  Adorn  is  some- 
times identii'al  with  •/"■•'/■•it.\  as  when  we  say,  a  lad/  was 
adiirned  with  jewelg.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  to  imply 
somethiiiK  more.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings as  advnu'il  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, or  adorned  with  noble  statuary  and  columns.  Here 
decorated  and  ornaineiited  would  hardly  be  appropriate. 
There  is  a  value  m  these  works  of  genius  beyond  mere 
show  and  ornament.  Adorn  may  be  used  of  what  is 
purely  moral :  as,  a  character  adorned  with  every  Chris- 
tian grace.  Here  neither  decorate^  nor  ornament^  nor 
emOel/is/i  is  proper. 

A-do^n^  7?.     Adornment.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

A-dorn',  a.     Adorned ;  decorated.     [06s.]        Milton. 

Ad'or-na'tion  (ad'or-na'shun),  n.  Adornment.   l<H}s.'] 

A-dorn'er  (a-d8rn'er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
adonis ;  a  beautifier. 

A-dorn'ing-ly,  adv.     By  adorning  ;  decorativelj'. 

A-dom'ment  (-nif nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  adomement.  See 
Adorn.]     An  adorning;  anornaiuent;  a  decoration. 

Ad-OS' CU-la'tion  (Sd-os'kSi-lu'shun),  n.  [L.  adoscu- 
litri,  'idoscuiatiun,  to  kiss.  See  Osculate.]  {Biol.)  Im- 
pregnation by  external  contact,  without  intromission. 

A-dOWn'  (a-doun'^,  adv.  [OE.  adim,  adonn,  adune. 
AS.  of  dune  off  the  hill.  See  Down.]  From  a  higher  to  a 
lower  situation  ;  downward  ;  dovm,  to  or  on  the  ground. 
[Archaic]     "Thrice  did  she  sink  adoun.^'  Spenser. 

A-dOwn',  pjep.     Down.     [Archaic  &  Poetic^ 
Her  hair  adon-u  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  displayed.    Prior. 

Ad-press'  (ad-pres'),  v.  t,  [L.  adpresxvs,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
primere.]      See  AriitEi^^KD.   —  Ad-pressed'  (-prgsf),  a. 

A-drad'  (a-dr5d'),  p.  a.  [P.  p.  of  adread.)  Put  in 
dread ;  afraid.      [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ad'ra-gant  (Jtd'ra-gant),  n.  [F.,  a  corruption  of  ^7/^7- 
acanth.]     Gum  tragacanth.  Brande  it  C. 

A-dread'  (A-dred'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  andnedan,  on- 
drii-dan  ;  pref.  a-  (for  and  against)  -f  drmten  to  dread. 
See  Dread.]     To  dreail.    [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A-dreamed'  (A-dremd'),  p.  p.  Visited  by  a  dream  ;  — 
used  in  the  jdirase,  To  be  adreamed,  to  dream.     [Obs.] 

Ad-re'nal  (Sd-re'ual),  a.  IPref.  ad- -^  renal.]  {Anal.) 
Suprarenal. 

A'drl-an  (il'drT-nn),  a.  [L.  Hadriamis.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  as,  Adrian  billows. 

A'drl-at'ic  (a'drT-at'Tk  or  ad'ri-),  a.  [L.  Adriaticus, 
Hadriaticus,  fr.  Adria  or  JIadria,  a  town  of  the  Veneti.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sea  so  named,  the  northwestern 
part  of  wluch  is  know^l  as  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

A-drilt'  (A-driff),  (fdv.  &  a.  [Pref.  «-  (for  on)  + 
drift.]  Floating  at  random  ;  in  a  drifting  condition  ;  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.     Also  fig. 

So  on  the  sea  she  Bhall  be  set  adrift.  Dn/den. 

Were  from  their  daily  labor  turned  adnft.  Wordsiiorf/i. 

A-drlp'  (a-diTp'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  in  +  drip.]  In 
a  dripping  state  ;  as,  leaves  all  adrip.        D.  G.  Mitchell. 

Ad'ro-gate  (5d'ro-gat),  v.  t.  [See  Arrog.^te.]  {Rom. 
Lair)  To  adopt  (a  person  who  is  his  own  master). 

Ad'ro-gaHlon  (Sd'ro-gS'sbviii),  n.  [L.  adrogatio,  ar- 
rofjatio^  fr.  adrogarc.  See  Arrogate.]  {Pom.'Lav)  A 
kind  of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome.     See  Arrogation. 

A-drott'  (A-droif),  ".  [F.  adroit;  a  (L.  ad)  -f  droit 
straight,  right,  fr.  L.  direetns,  p.  p.  of  dirigere.  See  Di- 
rect.] Dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties ;  exhibiting  skill  and  readi- 
ness in  avoiding  danger  or  escaping  difflcnlty  :  ready  in  , 
invention  or  execution  ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  to  acts ; 
as,  an  adroit  mechanic,  an  adroit  reply.  "Adroit  in  the 
application  of  the  telescope  and  quadrant."  Jforsle)/.  \ 
"lie  was  adroit  in  intrigue."  Maanilny. 

Syn.  — Dexterous;  skillful;  expert:  ready;  clever; 
deft;  ingenious;  cunning;  ready-witted. 

A-droit1y,  adv.     In  an  adroit  manner. 

A-drolt'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  adroit ;  skill  and 
readineH:^ ;  dexterity. 

Adroifnc.'it  was  as  requisite  as  coiirnBe.  Jifotlc;/. 

Syn.— See  Skill. 

A-dry'  (&-dri'),  o.  [Pref.  a-  (for  oh)  +  dii/.l  In  a 
dry  or  thir.sty  cnndition.   "A  man  that  is  adn/.''^  Bitrton. 

Ad'SCl-ti'tlous  (itd'ftT-tTsh'us),  a.  [L.  adscitus,  p.  p. 
of  ad.scisccti ,  a.scisrrre,  to  take  knowingly  ;  ad  +  Jfcis- 
cf-re  to  seek  to  know,  approve,  scire  to  knnw.]  Snpph'- 
incntal ;  additional;  adventitiou.s;  ascititii.iiH.  "  Adsci- 
tUians  vy'uh'-zwv.''^  Jioivrinf/.  — AA'BCl-tX'tiouS'lj,  adv. 

Ad'script  (.t<I'.HkrTpt).  a.  [h.  adscriutus,  ]}.  p,  of  ad- 
scribi  rr  to  enroll.  See  Asrnn:K.]  Held  to  service  as  at- 
tached to  the  soil  ;  —  sai<I  of  feudal  serfH. 


Ad'SCrlpt  (Sd'skrTpt),  n.  One  lield  to  flervire  as  at- 
tached to  the  glebe  or  estate  ;  a  feudal  serf.       liancro/i, 

Ad-SCrlp'tive  (ad-skrtp'tlv),  a.  [L.  adscriplivus. 
See  Adsciuit.]  Attached  or  annexed  to  the  glebe  or  es- 
tate and  transterable  with  it.  Brougham. 

Ad-sig'nl-fl-ca'tion  (ad-sTg'nt-fl-ka'shuu),  n.  Addi- 
tional .sit^niti.atinn.     [R.]  Tooki. 

Ad-sig'nl-fy  (ad-stg'nT-fT),  v.  t.  [L.  adsignijicare 
to  show.]     To  denote  additionally.     [R.]  Tooke. 

Ad-Strict'  (Sd-Btrlkf),  r.  t.  —  Ad-stric'tion  (id-strlk'- 
shun),  n.     See  Astrict,  and  Astriction. 

Ad-Stric'tO-ry  (ad-strTk'tS-ryj,  a.     See  Astrictoey. 

Ad-strin'gent  {5d-strTu'jfntJ,  «.     See  Astringent. 

II  Ad'U-la'ri-a  (Sd'ii-la'rT-d),  71.  [From  Adula,  a  moun- 
tain peak  in  Switzerland,  where  fine  specimens  are  found.  J 
{Min.)  A  transparent  or  translucent  variety  of  commou 
feldspar,  or  orthoclase,  which  often  shows  pearly  opales- 
cent refiections;  —  called  by  lapidaries  vuionstone. 

Ad'u-late  (a<l'ij-lat),  r.  t.  [L.  adulatus,  p.  p.  of  arfw- 
lari.]     To  Hatter  in  a  servile  way.  Byron. 

Ad'U-la'tion  (ad'u-la'shiiu),  n.     [F.  adulation,  fr.  L. 
adulatio,  fr.  adulari,  adnlatnm,  to  flatter.]    Servile  flat- 
tery ;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what  is  merited. 
Thiiik'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
Witli  titles  blown  from  adulation  7  Shak- 

Syn.  —  Sycophancy ;  cringing:  fawinng  ;  obseQuious- 
ness;  blandishment.  —  Adulation,  Flattery,  Compli- 
ment. Men  deal  in  coiiuduin  nts  from  a  desire  to  please  ;. 
they  usey/<///e///eitlier  from  undue  admiration, or  a  wish/ 
to  gratify  vanity  ;  they  practice  adulation  from  sordid! 
motives,  and  with  a  mingled  spirit  of  falsehood  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Coviphnieiit  may  be  a  sincere  expression  of  due 
respect  and  esteem,  or  it  may  be  unmeamng ;  Jiattery  is 
apt  to  become  gross;  adulalio7i  is  always  servile,  and 
usually  fulsome. 

Ad'a-la'tOr  (Sd'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  adulari:  cf.  F. 
adtdateiir.]     A  servile  or  hypocritical  flatterer.    Carlylo. 

Ad'U-la-tO-ry  (Sd'u-la-to-ry),  a.  [L.  adulatorius.  It. 
adulari :  cf.  OF.  adiitatoire.]  Containing  excessive 
praise  or  compliment ;  servilely  praising;  flattering;  as^ 
an  adulatory  address. 

A  mere  rant  of  adulatory  freedom.  Burke. 

Ad'Q'la'tress  (ad'ii-la'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  flat- 
ters with  siTvility. 

A-dUlt'  (a-dulf),  a.  [L.  adultns,  p.  p.  of  adolescere^ 
akin  to  alere  to  nourish  ;  cf .  F.  adulfe.  See  Adolescent, 
Old.]  Having  arrived  at  maturity,  or  to  full  size  and 
strength  ;  matured  ;  as,  an  adult  person  or  plant ;  au 
adult  ape  ;  an  adult  age. 

A-dlUt',  n.  A  person,  animal,  or  plant  grown  to  full 
size  and  strength  ;  one  who  has  reached  maturity. 

ffl^^  In  the  common  late,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  has  attained  full  age  or  legal  majority ;  in  the 
ciril  latr,  to  males  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  fe- 
males after  twelve.  Bourier.    Burrdl. 

A-dul'ter  (S,-dul'ter),  v.  i.  [L.  adtdtei-are.]  To  com- 
mit adultery  ;  to  pollute.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

A-dlll'ter-ant  (-flut),  n.  XL.  adnlterans,  p.  pr.  of  adul- 
terare.]  That  which  is  used  to  adulterate  anything,-* 
a.  Adulterating  ;  as,  adulterant  agents  and  processes. 

A-dul'ter-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adulterated 
(-a'ted);  7J.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adulterating  (-a'tlng).]  [L. 
adulteratus,  p.  p.  of  adulterare,  fr.  adulter  adulterer, 
prob.  fr.  a<l  -j-  alter  other,  properly  one  who  approaches 
another  on  accomit  of  imlawf\d  love.      Cf.  Advoutry.] 

1.  To  defile  by  adultery.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

2.  To  corrupt,  debase,  or  make  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  a  foreign  or  a  baser  substance  ;  as,  to  adulterate 
food,  drink,  drugs,  coin,  etc. 

The  pres;ent  war  has  .  .  .  adiilteiated  our  tongue  with 
stranye  wurds.  ,'<]>rctator. 

Syn.  — To  corrupt;  defile;  debase;  contaminate;  vi- 
tiate ;  sophisticate. 

A-dul'ter-ate.  v.  i.    To  commit  adultery.     [Obs.] 

A-dul'ter-ate  (-it),  a.     1.  Tainted  with  adultery. 

2.  Debased  by  the  admixture  of  a  foreign  substance  ; 
adulterated  ;  spurious. 
—  A-dul'ter-ate-ly,  adv.  —  A-duI'ter-ate-ness,  v. 

A-dul'ter-a'tlon  {A-<lul'ter-ii'shiiii).  n.  [L.  adultera- 
tio.]  1-  Tlie  act  of  adulterating  ;  corruption,  or  debase- 
ment (esp.  of  food  or  drink)  by  foreign  mixture. 

The  ehiuiieless  adulteration  of  the  coin.       Prescott. 

2.  An  adulterated  state  or  product. 

A-dul'ter-a'tor  (a-dni'ter-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
adidterates  or  corrupts.     [/',]  Cvdvorth, 

A-duI'ter-er  (-er),  n.  [Formed  fr.  the  verb  adulter^ 
with  the  E.  ending  -er.  See  Advoutrer.]  1.  A  man  who- 
commits  adultery  ;  a  married  man  who  lias  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  wiiman  not  his  wife. 

2.  {Script.)  A  man  who  violates  his  religious  cov- 
enant. Jer.  ix.  2_ 

A-dul'ter-ess  (-Ss),  n.  [Fem.  from  L.  adulter.  Ct. 
Advoutkess.]     1.  A  woman  who  commits  adultery. 

2.  (Scjipt/)  A  woman  who  violates  lier  religious  en- 
gagemcnls.  James  iv.  4. 

A-dUl'ter-lne  (-Tn  or  -hi;  277),  a.  [L.  adulterinus, 
fr.  adulter.]  Proceeding  from  adulterous  intercourse. 
Hence  :  Spurious  ;  without  the  sujiport  of  law  ;  illegal. 

When  any  piirtieiiliir  clnss  of  nrtillcers  or  traders  thuught 
proper  to  net  ii.t  11  cnrpdration  without  a,  charter,  such  were 
culled  ailidfcrw  guilds.  Adam  Smith. 

A-duI'ter-lne.  n.    An  illegitimate  child.    [R.] 

A-dul'ter-lze  (iz),  v.  i.    To  commit  adultery.   Milton. 

A-dUl'ter-ous  (-fie),  a.  1.  Guilty  of,  or  given  to,  ad\d- 
tcry  :  pei'taiiiing  to  adultery  ;  illicit.  Di-yden. 

2.  ('harartfii/rd  by  adulteration;  spurious.  "  An 
adulterous  niixturr."     [Obs.]  Smollett. 

A-dul'ter-OUB-ly,  adv.     in  an  adulterous  manner. 

A-dul'ter-y  (li-dni'ter-y),  n. ;  pi.  Adulteries  (-Tz). 
[L.  adultcrium.  See  Advoutry.']  1.  The  unfaithfulness 
of  a  married  person  to  the  marriage  bed;  sexual  inter- 
course by  a  married  innn  witli  another  than  his  wife,  os 
voluntary  sexual  intercourse  by  a  nmrried  woman  with 
another  than  her  husband. 
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ADULTNESS 


|t^  It  m  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  marripil  wronpr- 
doyr.  The  word  Iiiw  also  been  uae<l  to  eharacterize  the 
act  of  an  inniiarrieil  iiartii'i]i;it(>r,  the  otlu-r  hrin^  iiiar- 
rir.i.  Ill  the  Unit.-il  St  ;ilcs  tlie  .htiiiit  inn  varies  witli  tlie 
local  st;itiitcH.  Ifiilawliil  iiitrr.-'.iirM-  t.rtw.-ni  1  w.,  mar- 
ried iHTHoiis  is  Hnnirtini.'.s  rall.-.l  ,l,uihh'  (utullirii ;  be- 
tween a  married  and  an  unmarried  parson,  siiii/lt  adul- 
ter!/. 

2.  Adulteration  ;  corruption.     [Obs.}  B,  Jonson, 

3.  {Script.)  ((f)  Lewdness  or  unchastity  of  thou(,'ht 
as  well  an  act,  as  forbidden  by  the  seventh  command- 
ment.    (/»)  Faithlessness  in  religion.  ,/<;;■.  iii.  9. 

4.  {Old  Lmv)  The  fine  and  penalty  imposed  for  the 
oft'ense  of  ailultery. 

6.  (Errl.)  The  intrusion  of  a  person  into  a  bishopric 
during  tlie  life  of  tJie  bisliop. 

6.  Injury;  degradation;  ruin.     [OO-s-.'] 

You  niitjlit  wrest  the  cadticcuB  out  of  my  liaiul  tn  the  itiliif- 
ter>l  uikI  s|n.il  of  iiuturc.  /;,  J,in»<m. 

A-dult'ness  (a-(lult'ii5«),  n.    The  state  of  being  adult. 

Ad-umn}rant  (.'ld-uni'l)rfrnt),  a.  [L.  adumbrant!,  p.  pr. 
of  niiuuitmirr.]  (iiviiig  a  faint  shadow,  or  slight  resem- 
blance ;  sliadowing  fortli, 

Ad-um'brate  (-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  adumhratKn,  p.  p.  of 
aditmbrare;  ad -\-  umbrare  to  shatle  ;  umbra  sliadow.] 

1.  To  give  a  faint  shadow  or  slight  representation  of ; 
to  outline;  to  shadow  forth. 

Botli  in  the  vaatneas  and  tlip  richncsa  of  tlie  visible  imiverac 
the  invisible  God  i»  adumhrutcil.  I.  l\iyh>i\ 

2.  To  overshadow ;  to  sliade. 
Ad'um-bra^tion  (Sd'uni-bra'shun),  ??.     [L.  ndumbra- 

tio.'j     1.  The  act  of  adumltrating,  or  sliailowing  forth. 

2.  A  faint  sketch  ;  an  ovitliue  ;  an  imperfect'portrayal 
or  representation  of  a  thing. 

Etf  sant  aifumbratioiis  of  eacrcd  truth.     Jip.  IIorslc>i. 

3.  (Ilfr.)  The  shadow  or  outlines  of  a  figure. 
Ad-um'bra-tlve  (ad-flm'brj^tlv),  a.     Faintly  repre- 
senting ;  typical.  Cai!i/li'. 

Ad'u-na'tlon{.1d'u-nu'f'iun),  «.  [L.  adtmntio  :  ad  -\- 
UJi u 5  oue.^     A  uniting;  union.  Jer.   Tai//or. 

A-dlUlc',  A-dunque'(a-drink'),  rt.  {Zobl.)  Hooked; 
as,  a  parrot  has  an  adiinc  bill. 

A-dun'cl-ty  (a-dan'st-ty),  iu  [L.  aduncHas.  See 
Aduncols.]    Curvature  inwards;  liookedness. 

The  (I'hnicifij  of  the  beaks  of  hnwks.  /'ope. 

A-dun'COUa  (a-dun'kus),  a.  [L.  aduttrns;  ad -j-  un- 
ctts  Imuked,  hoijk.]     Curved  inwards;  hooked. 

A-dure'  (a-dur'),  V.  i.  [L.  adurere;  ail  -f-  nrcre  to 
burn.]     To  burn  up.     [Obx.]  Bacon. 

A-dUSt'  (ii-dCist'),  a.  [L.  adu.<!/us,  p.  p.  of  adurerp :  cf 
"F.  adustp.^  1.  Inliauied  or  scorched ;  fiery.  "The  Lib- 
yan tnr  adust.''  Milton. 

2.  Looking  as  if  burnt  or  scorched  ;  sunburnt. 

A  tall,  tliin  man,  of  an  ndus.t  complexion.      Su-  W.  S<r>tt. 

3.  {Med.)  Having  much  heat  in  the  constitution  and 
little  serum  in  the  blood.  lObs.']  Hence:  Atrabilious; 
Ballow ;  glooniy. 

A-dU3t^ed,  a.     Burnt;  adust.     [Obs-I  Ifnurll. 

A-dUSt'1-ble  (-I-b'n,  n.     That  may  be  burnt.     [Obs.} 

AHlus'tlon(A-<iris'cliun;  10G),Ji.  [L.  adustlo,  fr.  adu- 
rere., ndt/stnm :  cf .  F.  adKslion.'}  1.  The  act  of  burning,  or 
heating  to  dryness;  the  state  of  being  thus  heated  or 
dried.     [Obs.  or  .ff.]         '  Jlan'eij. 

2.  {Surff.)  Cauterization.  Buchanan. 

II  Ad  va-lo'rem  (5d  va-lo'r5m).  [L.,  according  to  the 
value.]  {Com.)  A  term  used  to  denote  a  duty  or  charge 
laid  upon  goods,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  their 
value,  as  stated  in  their  invoice, —  iu  opposition  to  a  spe- 
cific sum  upon  a  given  quantity  or  number;  as,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Ad-vance'  (Sd-vS-ns'),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Advanced 
(-vansf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Advancing  (-van'sing).]  [OE. 
avancen,  avauncen,  F.  aiuntcer,  fr.  a  supposed  LL.  aban- 
tiare;  ab  +  ante  (F.  nvant)  before.  Tlie  spelling  with  d 
was  a  mistake,  a-  being  supposed  to  be  fr.  L.  ad.  See 
AvAUNT.]  1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  move  towards  the 
van  or  front ;  to  make  to  go  on. 

2.  To  raise;  to  elevate.     \_Archaic'] 

They  .  .  .  advanced  their  eyelidi?.  Shak. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  rank ;  to  promote. 
Ahasuerus  .  .  .  advauced  him,  and  set  his  seat  above  all  the 

Prnices.  Esther  iii.  I. 

4.  To  accelerate  the  growth  or  progress  of ;  to  further ; 
to  forward ;  to  help  on ;  to  aid  ;  to  heighten  ;  as,  to  ad- 
vance the  ripening  of  fruit ;  to  advance  one's  interests. 

5-  To  bring  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  offer  or  propose ;  to 
show ;  as,  to  advance  an  argxunent. 

Some  ne'er  advwicc  a  jiulgment  of  their  own.      Pope. 

6.  To  make  earlier,  as  an  event  or  date  ;  to  hasten. 

7.  To  furnish,  as  money  or  other  value,  before  it  be- 
comes due,  or  in  aid  of  an  enterprise  ;  to  supply  before- 
hand ;  as,  a  merchant  adra/ices  money  on  a  contract  or 
on  goods  consigned  to  him. 

8.  To  raise  to  a  higher  point ;  to  enhance ;  to  raise  in 
rate ;  as,  to  adx'ance  the  price  of  goods. 

9.  To  extol;  to  laud.     lObs.'] 

Greatly  advaitciu'j  his  gay  chivalry.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  raise  ;  elevate;  exalt;  aggrandize;  im- 
prove ;  heighten  ;  accelerate  ;  allege  ;  adduce  ;  assign. 

Ad-Vance',  1'.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  forward;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  as,  he  advanced  to  greet  me. 

2.  To  increase  or  make  progress  in  any  respect ;  as,  to 
advance  in  knowledge,  in  stature,  in  years,  in  price. 

3.  To  rise  iu  rank,  office,  or  consequence ;  to  be  pre- 
ferred or  promoted. 

Advanced  to  a  level  with  ancient  peers.        Prescott. 

Ad-vance',  n.  [Cf.  F.  avancp,  fr.  avancer.  See  Ad- 
vance, T'.]  1.  The  act  of  advancing  or  moving  forward 
or  upward ;  progress. 

2.  Improvement  or  progression,  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  or  socially ;  as,  an  advance  in  health,  knowledge, 
or  religion;  an  advance  in  rank  or  office. 
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3.  An  addition  to  the  price  ;  rise  in  price  or  value ;  as, 
an  advance  on  the  ])rinie  cost  of  goods. 

4.  The  lirst  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  result ; 
approiuh  mad.^togain  favor,  to  form  an  acijuaintancc, 
to  adjust  a  ditferiMK-e,  etc.  ;  an  overture;  a  tender;  an 
oiler;  — usually  in  the  plurah 

[He]  ma.ic  the  liki-  ndvfwca  to  the  dlsscnterB.        Swift. 

5.  A  furnishing  of  sornething  before  an  equivalent  is 
received  (as  money  or  goods),  towardw  a  capital  or  stock, 
or  on  loan ;  payment  beforehand  ;  the  money  or  goods 
thus  furnished ;  money  or  value  supplied  beforehand. 

I  sliull,  with  pleasure,  make  the  necusnary  advnucen.        Jay. 

The  account  was  inude  up  with  intent  to  nhow  what  advancs 
had  been  made.  Kent. 

In  advance,  (r/)  In  front ;  before,  f/-)  Beforehand  ;  be- 
fore an  equivalent  is  received,  (c)  In  the  state  of  having 
advanci'd  money  on  account ;  as,  A  is  in  advance  to  B  a 
thousand  dollars  or  pounds. 

Ad-vance'  (Sd-v5,ns'),  a.  Before  in  place,  or  before- 
liand  in  lime; — use<l  for  advuTiced  ;  as,  ana// w/nre  guard, 
or  that  before  the  main  guard  or  body  of  an  army ;  ail- 
rnnrr  payment,  or  that  made  before  it  is  due  ;  advance 
proofs,  adrancr.  sheets,  pages  of  a  forthcouiing  volume, 
received  in  advance  of  tlie  time  of  publication. 

Ad-vanced'  (5d-vanst'),  a.     l.  in  the  van  or  front. 

2.  In  tl)e  front  or  before  others,  as  regards  progress  or 
ideas;  as,  advanced  opinions,  advanced  thinkers. 

3.  Far  on  in  life  or  time. 
A  gentleman  adrnnred  in  years,  with  a  hard  experience 

wrUten  m  lua  wrinkles.  J/trict/ionw. 

Advanced  guard,  a  detachment  of  troops  which  precedes 
the  march  of  the  main  body. 

Ad-vance'ment  (Sd-vans'm^ut),  71.  [OE.  avance- 
mndy  F.  avanccmrnt.  See  Advance,?'.  /.]  1.  The  act  of 
advancing,  or  the  state  of  being  advanced ;  progression  ; 
improvement;  furtherance;  promotion  to  a  higher  place 
or  dignity  ;  as,  the  advancement  of  learning. 

In  heaven  .  .  .  every  one  (po  well  thev  love  each  other)  re- 
joiceth  and  huth  his  part  in  each  cttier's  adrrmccinent. 

Sir  T.  More. 

True  reliirion  .  .  .  proposes  for  its  end  the  joint  advancement 
of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people.  JIursh'i. 

2.  An  advance  of  money  or  value ;  payment  in  ad- 
vance.    See  Advance,  5. 

3.  {Lau)  Property  given,  usually  by  a  parent  to  a 
child,  in  advance  of  a  future  distribution. 

4.  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  jointure.     lObs-l      Bacon. 
Ad-van'cer  (Sd-van'ser),  7^.     1.  One  who  advances; 

a  i>romoter. 
2.  A  second  branch  of  a  buck's  antler.  Hovcll. 

Ad-van'clve  (-sTv),  a.     Tending  to  advance.  [A'.] 

Ad-van'tage  (-tuj  ;  Ol,  48),  n.  [OE.  ovaiHage,  avann- 
iagr,  F.  aritnfogr,  fr.  avanf  before.  See  Advance,  and  cf. 
Vantage.]  1.  Any  condition,  circumstance,  opportu- 
nity, or  means,  particularly  favorable  to  success,  or  to 
any  desired  end;  benefit;  as,  the  enemy  had  the  advaii- 
tage  of  a  more  elevated  position. 

Give  me  advantarje  of  some  brief  discourse.  Sfml-. 

The  advnulfigcs  of  a  close  alliance.         Macatdai/. 

2.  Superiority;  mastery; — witli  of  or  ovei: 
Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us.    2  Cor.  ii.  11. 

3.  Superiority  of  state,  or  that  which  gives  it ;  benefit ; 
gain;  profit;  as,  the  (/(/raH^ajre  of  a  good  constitution. 

4.  Interest  of  money  ;  increase  ;  overplus  (as  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  baker's  dozen).     \_Obs.'] 

And  with  advantn'ie  means  to  pay  thy  love.        Shak. 

Advantage  ground,  vantage  ground.  [A'.]  Clarendon. 
—  To  have  the  advantage  of  (any  one),  to  have  a  personal 
knowkd^H  of  one  u !io  docs  not  have  a  reciprocal  knowl- 
edge. ^'  \<m  havp  III--  advantiKjv  of  me\  I  don't  remem- 
ber over  to  have  had  tliu  honor."  Sheridan. —"So  take 
advantage  of,  to  profit  by;  (often  used  in  a  bad  sense)  to 
overreach,  to  outwit. 

Syn,  — Advantage,  Advantageous,  Benefit.  Bene- 
ficial. We  speak  of  a  tiling  as  a  henejd,  or  as  beneficiid, 
when  it  is  simply  productive  of  good  ;  as.  the  br?ieti/s  of 
early  discipline  ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  adversity.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  an  advantage,  or  as  advanfaaeous, 
when  it  affords  us  the  means  oi  getting  forward,  and 

6 laces  us  on  a  "vantage  ground"  for  further  effort. 
ence.  tliere  is  a  difference  between  the  benefits  and  the 
advaiifiii/rs  of  early  education  ;  between  a  beneficial  and 
an  atlviinti'iirous  investment  of  money. 

Ad-van''tage,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Advantaged  (-tajd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Advantaging  (-tii-jTng).]  [F.  avantager, 
fr.  avantage.  See  Advance.]  To  give  an  advantage  to  ; 
to  further  ;  to  promote  ;  to  benefit ;  to  profit. 

The  truth  is,  the  archbishop's  own  6tiffnes3  and  aversencss 
to  comply  with  the  court  designs,  advantayed  his  adversaries 
against  him.  Fuller. 

What  is  a  man  advmifaoed.  if  he  gam  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  be  cast  awuy  ?  Luke  ix.  1'5. 

To  advantage  one'e  eeU  of,  to  avail  one's  self  of.     [Obs.l 

Ad-van'tage-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Advantageous.    [O/j.t.] 

Ad'van-ta'geous  (Sd'vrtn-ta'jtis),  a.  [F.  avantagpur, 
fr.  avantngr.l  Being  of  advantage;  conferring  advan- 
tage; gainful;  profitable;  useful ;  beneficial ;  as,  an  ad- 
vantageous position  ;  trade  is  advatitageous  to  a  nation. 

Advantageous  comparison  with  any  other  country.  J'rescotf. 

You  see  .  .  .  of  what  use  n  good  reputation  is,  and  how  swift 
and  advantageous  a  harbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes. 

C/irsfcrfield. 

Ad'van-ta'geous-ly,  ^f^/c.  Profitably;  with  advantage. 

Ad'van-ta'geous-ness.  n.     rrotitaf.leness. 

Ad-vene'  ^ad-v^n'),  v.  /.  [L.  advenire;  ad  -{•  venire 
to  come:  cf.  F.  avenir^  advenir.  See  Come.]  To  accede, 
or  come  {to) ;  to  be  added  to  something  or  become  a  part 
of  it,  though  not  essential.     [R.'] 

Where  no  act  of  the  will  advenes  as  a  coefficient.     Coleridge. 

Ad-ven'lent  (3d-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  advenienf;^  p.  pr.] 
Coming  from  outward  causes;  superadded.     [Obs."] 

Ad'vent  (.t<l'vent),  n.  [L.  advenfus^  fi-.  advenire,  ad- 
ventiim:  cf.  F.  avent.  See  Advene.]  1.  {Eccl.)  The 
period  includingthe  four  Sundays  Iwfore  Christmas. 
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Advent  8«ndaya;c.7.).  the  first  Sunday  in  the  eea»o» 
?.f  ul  Ai"  '^*^"'K  !*lw!ty«the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast 
of  bt.  Andrew  (Nov.  'M).  'Shipley. 

2.  The  first  or  the  expected  second  coming  of  Chriat. 

3.  Comnig;  any  important  arrival;  approach. 

Death's  dreadful  advent.  Young. 

Kxpectuig  htill  liiB  advent  home.  Tnmymn. 

Ad'vent-lst  (iSd'v6nt-THt),  n.     One  of  a  religious  body, 

embracing  several  branches,  who  look  for  th.-  proximate 

pc^rsoual  conmig  of  ChriBt ;  —  called  also  Second  A dvrnt- 

"''-^,         .....         ,„  Schajf.Jferzoff  Encyc. 

Ad'yen-tl'Uous  (JM'vSn-tTshTis),  a.     [L.  adrentiliu^.l 

1.  Adder!  extniisically;  not  essentially  inherent;  acci- 
dental or  casual ;  additional;  supervenient;  foreign. 

To  things  of  groat  dimenKionR.  if  we  annex  an  mlrentidout 
Idea  of  terror,  they  become  witlioul  coinparison  greater.  JSurle. 

2.  (A'«^  Hist.)  Out  of  the  proper  or  usual  pUce;  as, 
aaveyititious  buds  or  roots.  Crar/. 

3.  {Bat.)  Accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country  or  district ;  not  fully  naturalized  ;  adventive  ;  — 
applied  to  foreign  plants. 

4.  {Med.)  Aiipiired,  as  diseases;  accidental. 
— Ad'ven-u'Uous-ly,  adv.  —  Ad'ven-tl'tlous-ness,  n. 

Ad-ven'tive  (S-l-ven'tTv),  a,     1.  Accidental. 

2.  (/i'l't.)  Adventitious.  fi'fy. 

Ad-ven'tive,  n.  A  thing  or  person  coming  from  '..ith- 
out;  an  immigrant.      [A'.]  Bacwi. 

Ad-ven'tU-al  (Sd-vCn'tii-f/l ;  135),  a.  Relating  to  the 
season  of  advent.  Sanderson. 

Ad-ven'ture  (ad-vSn'tur ;  135),  n.  [OE.  avpntmy,  aun- 
fcr,  anter,  F.  aventure,  fr.  LL.  advpnfnra,  fr.  L.  adrcnirct 
adventum,  to  arrive,  which  in  the  Komance  languageb- 
took  the  sense  of  "to  happen,  befall."    See  Advene.] 

1.  That  which  happens  without  design  ;  chance;  luiz- 
ard  ;  hap;  hence,  chance  of  danger  or  loss. 

^ay.  a  for  less  t,'ood  to  man  it  will  he  found,  if  she  nniFt,  at 
all  iidrrntnrcs,  be  fastened  upon  liirn  individually.  Jfilnm. 

2.  Risk;  danger;  peril.     [Obs.'} 
He  was  in  great  fi>/rnilurc  of  hia  life.  P.crners. 

3.  The  encountering  of  risks  ;  hazardous  and  striking 
enterprise  ;  a  bold  undertaking,  in  which  liazards  are  to^ 
be  encountered,  and  the  issue  is  staked  upon  unforeseen 
events  ;  a  daring  feat. 

He  loved  excitement  and  adventure.       MacauJmj. 

4.  A  remarkable  occurrence  ;  a  striking  event ;  a  stir- 
ring incident ;  as,  tlie  adventures  of  one's  life.        Bacon. 

5.  A  mercantile  or  speculative  enterprise  of  hazard  ;  a 
venture  ;  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on  his  own  account. 

A  bill  of  adventure  (C'o7H,),  a  writing  setting  forth  that 
the  goods  shipped  are  at  the  owner's  risk. 

Syn,— Undertaking;  enterprise;  venture;  event. 

Ad-ven'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Adventi-red  (-tiSrd) ; 
/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adventuring  (-tur-Ing).]  [OE.  aven- 
turen,  anntren,  F.  aventurer,  fr.  aventure.  See  Adven- 
ture, n.]    1.  To  risk,  or  hazard  ;  to  jeopard  ;  to  venture. 

J  ft-  would  not  ac/i-t/ffHcc  iiimself  into  the  theater.  Actsxix.  31. 

2.  To  venture  upon  ;  to  run  the  risk  of  ;  to  dare. 

Yet  they  advaiturcd  to  go  back.  Bunuan. 

Discriminations  might  be  adventured.       1.  Tuutor. 

Ad-ven'ture,  v.  i.    To  try  the  chance  ;  to  take  the  risk. 
I  woulil  fffimture  for  euch  merchandise.  S/iak. 

Ad-ven'ture-ful  (-ful),  a.    Given  to  adventure. 

Ad-ven'tur-er  (.Id-vgu'tLir-er),  n.    [Cf.  F.  arenturier.l 

1.  One  «ho  adventures ;  as,  the  merchant  adventurers; 
one  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  new  and  hazardous  or  peril- 
ous enterprises. 

2.  A  social  pretender  on  the  lookout  for  advancement. 
Ad-ven'ture-some  (-sum),  a.    Full  of  risk  :  adventur- 
ous ;  venturesome.  —  Ad-ven'ture-somc-ness.  "■ 

Ad-ven'tur-ess  (-tur-e.s),  «.  a  female  adventurer; 
a  woman  who  tries  to  gain  position  by  equivocal  means. 

Ad-Ven'tur-OUS  (-u.s),  a.  [OE.  aventurons,  aunterous, 
OF.  aventujrjs,  F.  aventureux^  fr.  aventrtre.  See  Ad- 
venture, 71.]  1.  Inclined  to  adventure;  willing  to  in- 
cur liazard  ;  prone  to  embark  in  hazardous  enterprises ; 
rashly  daring  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  advenfnrotts  Eve.    Jfilton. 

2.  Full  of  hazard  ;  attended  with  risk ;  exposing  to 
danger;  reijuiring  courage  ;  ra.sh  ; — applied  to  acts ;  as, 
an  adventurous  uudertaking,  deed,  song. 

SyiK— Rash;  foolhardy;  presumptuous;  enterpris- 
ing ;  daring ;  hazardous  ;   venturesome.    See  Rash. 

Ad-ven'tur-OUS-ly,  adv.  in  an  adventurous  mamier  ; 
venturesomely;  boldly;  daringly, 

Ad-ven'tur-ous-ness,  n .  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
adventurous ;  daring ;  venturesomeness. 

Ad'Verb  (Sd'verb),  n.  [h.  atfverbium  ;  ad-^verbum 
word,  verb:  cf.  F  adverbe.']  {Gram.)  A  word  u.sed  to 
modify  the  sense  of  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other 
adverb,  and  u.sually  placed  near  it ;  as,  he  writes  well ; 
paper  crtrniuhi  white. 

Ad-ver''bi-ai  (5d-ver'bT-i7l),  a.  [L.  adverbialis  :  cf.  F> 
adverbial.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  adverb;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  adverb  ;  as,  an  adverbial  plirase  or  form 

Ad-Vertl-al'l-ty  (ad-ver'bt-Sl'T-ty),  71.  The  quality 
of  being  atlvcrbial.  Earle. 

Ad-verTsl-al-lze  (Xd-ver'bT-trl-Ize),  V.  t.  To  give  thft 
force  or  form  of  an  adverb  to. 

Ad-verT)l-al-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

II  Ad'ver-sa'ri-a  (Sd'ver-sa'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  adversa- 
ria (sc.  srrijita),  iieut.  pi.  of  advrrsarius.']  A  miscella- 
neous collection  of  notes,  remarks,  or  selections ;  a  com- 
monplace book  ;  also,  commentaries  or  notes. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St,  Paul's  nd- 
versitna.  J;p.  Bull. 

Ad'ver-sa'rl-ous  (jSa),  a.    Hostile.    [i2.]    Soutkey. 

Ad'ver-sa-ry  (Sd'ver-sS-ry ),  n.;  pi.  Adversaries  (-rlz). 
[OE.  adversaries  direct  fr.  the  Latin,  and  adversaire,  fr. 
OF.  adversier,  aver-Her,  fr.  L.  adrersarius  (a.)  turned 
toward,  (n.)  an  adversary.  See  Adverse.]  One  who  is 
turned  against  another  or  others  with  a  design  to  oppose 
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or  resist  tliem ;  a  member  of  an  oppoainp  or  hostile 
party;  an  opponent;  an  antagonist ;  an  enemy  ;  a  foe. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries.         Shak. 
Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.       Matt.  v.  25. 

It  mar  be  thought  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency  of  truth 
is  to  dispute  without  an  adversanj.  JSeatlU: 

Tie  AdverBary,  Satan,  or  the  Devil. 

Syn,  —  Adversary,  Enemy,  Opponent.  Antagonist. 
Enemy  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  wliich  necessarily 
implies  a  state  of  personal  hostility.  Men  may  be  adi-ti- 
surifs^  tintu'joiiists,  or  oppontnfs  to  eacli  otlier  in  certain 
respects,  and  yet  have  no  feelings  of  genenU  animosity. 
An  fithcrsary  may  be  simply  one  who  is  placed  for  a  time 
in  a  hostile  position,  as  in  a  lawsuit,  an  argument,  in  chess 
playing,  or  at  fence.  An  oiqjoueut  is  one  who  is  ranged 
against  another  (perhaps  passively)  on  the  opposing  side  ; 
aa  a  political  ojipont-nt,  an  opj>onc»t  in  debate.  An  an- 
Jii'joiiist  is  one  who  struggles  against  anotlier  with  active 
■eGort,  either  m  a  literal  light  or  in  verbal  debate. 

Ad'ver-sa-ry  (Sd'vSr-su-ry ),  n.  1.  Opposed ;  opposite ; 
adverse;  antagonistic.     \_Arc/iific'}  Bp.  King. 

2.  {Law)  Having  an  opposing  party;  not  unopposed; 
as,  an  advtrsan/  suit. 

Ad-ver'sa-tlve  (Sd-ver'sa-ttv),  n.  [h.  adversativus, 
iv.  adversuri.}  Expressing  contrariety,  opposition,  or 
antithesis;  as,  An  adtersniire  conjmirtion  (huf,  hoirever, 
2/et,  etc. ) ;  an  adrers'iiive  force.  —  Ad-ver'sa-Uve-ly,  adv. 

Ad-ver'sa-tive,  n.     An  adversative  word.         Harris. 

Ad'verse  (ad'vers),  (I.  [OE.  advers,  OF.  avers,  udvers, 
it.  L.  adrersus,  p.  p.  of  ndvertere  to  turn  to.    See  Aj>veet.] 

1.  Acting  against,  or  in  a  contrary  direction ;  opposed ; 
contrary ;  opposite ;  conflicting ;  as,  adverse  winds ;  an 
<idv€rse  party;  a  spirit  adverse  to  liistinctions  of  caste. 

2.  Opposite.     "Calpe's  arf('e)"5(?  height."  Bip'ort. 

3.  In  hostile  opposition  to ;  unfavorable ;  unpropitious ; 
contrary  to  one's  wishes;  xmfortunate;  calamitous;  af- 
:fiictive;  hurtful;  as,  at/rerse  fates,  adverse  circumstances, 
things  adverse. 

Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and 
wisely  as  wc  tinldrc-  aix  a'frirae  fortune.  iSotttJi-'i/. 

Adverse  posaesBion  (Lffir),  a  possession  of  real  property 
avowedly  contrary  to  some  claim  of  title  in  another  per- 
son. Abbott. 

Syn. —  Averse;  reluctant;  unwilling.    See  Averse. 

Ad-verse' {5d-vers'),  z'.?.  [h.  ad  re  r  sari:  cf.  OF.  aver- 
£er.']     To  oppose;  to  resist.     I0bs.'\  Goirer. 

Ad'verse-ly  (277),  adv.  In  an  adverse  manner;  iu- 
imically;  unfortunately;  contrariwise. 

Ad'Verse-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ad- 
verse; opposition. 

Ad-ver'si-Io1i-ate  (ad-ver'sT-folT-at),  1  a.   [L.  adver- 

Ad-Ver'sl-fo'll-OUSCad-ver'sT-folT-us),  I  SHs  opposite 
-^-foUiiin  leal.]  {Bot.)  Haviug  opposite  leaves,  aa  plants 
which  liave  tlie  leaves  so  arranged  on  the  stem. 

Ad-ver'sion  (5d-ver'shiin),  n.  [L.  adversio.'\  A  turn- 
ing towards;  attention.     [Obs.l  Dr.  H.  More, 

Ad-ver'sl-ty  (5d-ver'sT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  AD\'ERSiTrEs  (-ttz). 
tOE.  adversite,  F.  adversite,  fr.  L.  adversitas.]  1.  Opposi- 
tion ;  contrariety.     ^Obs.'}  Wyclif. 

2.  A  condition  attended  with  severe  trials;  a  state  of 
adverse  fortune ;  misfortime;  calamity ;  affliction,  trial; 
—  opposed  to  iceU-being  ov  prosperiit/. 

Adversity  13  not  without  comfortBand  hopes.       Bacon. 

Syn.  — Affliction;  distress;  misery;  disaster ;  trouble ; 
fiuifering ;  trial. 

Ad-vert'  (5d-vert'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adverted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ad\'erting.]  [L.  adverfere,  v.  t.,  to  turn  to ; 
41(1  -\-  rertere  to  turn:  cf.  F.  avertir.  See  Advertise.] 
To  turn  the  mind  or  attention;  to  refer;  to  take  heed  or 
notice;  —  with  lo;  as,  he  adverted  to  what  was  said. 

I  may  again  advert  to  the  distinction.  Owen, 

o  Syn.— To  refer;  allude;  regard.    See  Refer. 

Ad-vert'ence  (-^ns),      In.      [OF.   ndrrrintre^  aver- 

Ad-vert'en-cy  (-^n-sj),  (  tmcf,  LL.  adverteniia,  fr. 
li.  advertens.  See  Ad\"ertent.]  The  act  of  adverting, 
or  the  quality  of  being  advertent;  attention;  notice; 
regard ;  heedfulness. 

To  this  difference  it  is  right  that  advertence  should  be  had  in 
regulating  taxation.  J.  .s.  SlilL 

Ad-vert'ent  {-ent),  a.  [L.  advertens^  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
advertfre.  See  Advkrt.I  Attentive;  heedful;  regard- 
ful.   Sir  M.  llnlp.  ~  Ad-vert'ent-ly,  adv. 

Ad'ver-tlse'(ad'ver-tiz'  or  ad'ver-tiz' ;  277), t^./.  {imp. 
&  p.  p.  Advertised  (-tizd'  or  -tizd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Advertising  (-tizTng  or  -ti'zTng).]  [F.  avertir^  formerly 
also  spelt  advertir,  to  warn,  give  notice  to,  L.  advertere 
to  turn  to.  The  ending  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
•noun  advertisement.  See  Advert.]  1.  To  give  notice  to; 
to  inform  or  apprise ;  to  notify ;  to  make  known ;  hence, 
to  warn  ;  —  often  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  in- 
formation; as,  to  advertise  a  man  of  his  loss.    lArchaic"] 

1  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do.  Xnm.  xxiv.  14. 

2.  To  give  public  notice  of;  to  announce  publicly,  esp. 
l>y  a  printed  notice ;  as,  to  advertise  goods  for  sale,  a  lost 
article,  the  sailing  day  of  a  vessel,  a  political  mcctuig. 

Syn.  — To  apprise;  inform;  make  known ;  notify  ;  an- 
nounce; proclaini;  promulgate;  publiKli. 

Ad-ver'Use-ment  (Sd-ver'ttz-mr  nt  nr  Jl<l/ver-tTz'm''nt ; 
•277),  7).  [F.  ifrprlixanncnt,  formerly  al«o  Kpclled  adver- 
iissement,  a  warning,  giving  notice,  fr.  avertir.']  1.  Tlio 
act  of  informing  or  notifying  ;  notification.    iArchaic'\ 

An  advertisement  of  danger.  Bp.  iSumet. 

2.  Admonition;  advice;  warning.     {Obs."] 

Therefore  give  me  no  counsel ; 
My  griefs  cry  louder  thon  advtrtieemcnt.  ShaX: 

3.  A  public  notice,  especially  a  paid  notice  in  Bomo 
public  priTit ;  anything  that  advertises;  as,  a  newspaper 
containing  m.iny  (tdvrrtixrmpntx. 

Ad'ver  tla'or  {M'vTt-Vv/.'^t  or  Hd'ver-ti'zJfr),  n.  One 
wlio,  or  Ih^t  which,  advertisefi. 

Ad-vlce'  (Sd-vift'),  71.  [OE.  avU,  F.  mHs ;  h  -f-  OF. 
^U,  Xr.  L.  victim  seemed.  Been;  really  p.  p.  of  videre  to 


see,  so  that  vis  meant  that  wliich  has  seemed  best.    See 
Vision,  and  cf.   Avise,  Advise.]     1.  An  opinion  recom- 
mended or  offered,  as  worthy  to  be  followed  ;  counsel. 
We  may  give  advice,  but  we  can  not  give  conduct.    Franklin. 

2.  Deliberate  consideration  ;  knowledge.     [06j.] 

Hnw  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 

That  tlius  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ?        Shak. 

3.  Information  or  notice  given  ;  intelligence ;  as,  late 
advices  from  France  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pluraL 

Cr^^  In  commercial  language,  advice  usually  means  in- 
formation communicated  by  letter ;  ~  used  chiefly  in  ref- 
erence to  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange ;  aa,  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice. McElroth. 

4.  {Crim.  Law)  Counseling  to  perform  a  specific  ille- 
gal act.  WAarion. 

Advice  teat,  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  dispatches  or 
to  reconnoiter  ;  a  disijatcli  boat.  —  To  take  advice,  (a)  To 
accept  advice.     [0)  To  consult  with  another  or  others. 

Syn.  —  Counsel ;  suggestion;  recommendation ;  admo- 
nition ;  exhortation  ;  information  ;  notice. 

Ad-vls'a-bil'i-ty  (ad-viz'a-bll'I-tj?),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  advisable  ;  advisableness. 

Ad-VlS'a-ble  (ild-viz'a^b'I),  a.  1.  Proper  to  be  ad- 
vised or  to  be  done  ;  expedieut ;  prudent. 

Snme  judge  it  adiuioble  for  a  man  to  account  with  his  lieart 
every  day.  ii-iut/i. 

2.  Ready  to  receive  advice.     [^.]  South. 

Syn.  — Expedient;  proper;  desirable;  befitting. 

Ad-vls'a-ble-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  advisable 
or  expedient ;  expediency  ;  advisability. 

Ad-vls'a-bly,  adv.     With  advice ;  wisely. 

Ad-vise'  (ad-viz'),  V.  t.  limjj.  &  p.p.  Advised (-vizd') ; 
p.  j)r,  it  vb.  V.  Advising  (-viz'ing).]  [OE.  arisen  to  per- 
ceive, consider,  inform,  F.  aviser,  fr.  LL.  advisare ;  ad 
-j-  visare,  fr.  L.  ridercj  visum,  to  see.  See  Advice,  and 
cf.  AvisE.]  1.  To  give  advice  to ;  to  offer  an  opmion, 
as  worthy  or  expedient  to  be  followed ;  to  counsel ;  to 
warn.    "  I  shall  no  more  advise  thee."  Milton. 

2.  To  give  information  or  notice  to ;  to  appri.se  ;  to 
inform;  —  with  0/ before  the  tiling  communicated;  as, 
we  were  miviscd  of  the  risk. 

To  advise  one's  self,  to  bethink  one's  self;  to  take  coun- 
sel with  one's  self ;  to  reflect ;  to  consider.    [Obs.] 

Eld  thy  master  well  advise  himself.  fihak. 

Syn.  — To  counsel;  admonish;  apprise;  acquaint. 

Ad-vise',  V,  i.    1.  To  consider;  to  deliberate.     [06^.] 
Advise  if  this  be  worth  attempting.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  comisel ;  to  consult ;  —  followed  by  with  ; 
as,  to  advise  witli  friends. 

Ad-vls'ed-ly  (5d-\-iz'ed-ly)i  ^^v.  1.  Circumspectly; 
deliberately;  leisurely.     \Obs.'\  Shak. 

2.  With  deliberate  purpose;  purposely;  by  design. 
^^ A'Iris'dh/  undertaken."  Stickling. 

Ad-vls'ed-ness,  n.  Deliberate  consideration ;  pru- 
dent i>rocednre  ;   caution. 

Ad-vise'ment  (Sd-vlz'ment),  oi.  [OE.  avisement,  F. 
avisement,  fr.  aviser.    See  Ad\tse,  and  cf.  Avisement.] 

1.  Comisel;  advice;  information.     {Archaic'\ 

And  mused  awhile,  waking  advisement  takes  of  what  had 
passed  in  sleep.  Darnel. 

2.  Consideration  ;  deliberation  ;  consultation. 

Tempering  the  passion  with  advisenunt  slow.      Sjicnser. 

Ad-vls'er  (?Id-viz'er),  n.     One  who  advises. 

Ad-vls'er-ship,  n.     The  office  of  an  adviser,      [ff.] 

Ad-Vi'so  Ud-vl'zo),  71.  [Cf.  Sp.  aviso.  See  Admce.] 
Advice;  counsel;  suggestion;  also,  a  dispatch  or  advice 
boat.     lObs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ad-Vl'SO-ry  (-zo-rj"),  a.  Having  power  to  adWse  ; 
containing  advice  ;  as,  an  adviso7'y  council ;  their  opinion 
is  merely  advisory. 

The  General  Association  has  a  general  advisory  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  iniuisters  and  churches.  Trumbull. 

Ad'vo-ca-cy  (Sd'vS-ka-sJ'),  n.  [OF.  advocatie,  LL.  ad- 
vocatin.  See  Advocate.]  The  act  of  pleading  for  or 
supporting  ;  work  of  advocating  ;  intercession. 

Ad'VO-cate  (Sd'vo-kut),  n.  [OE.  avocat,  avoket,  OF. 
avocdl,  fr.  L.  advoralus,  one  summoned  or  called  to  an- 
other; properly  tlie  p.  p.  of  adi'ocare  to  call  to,  call  to 
one's  aid  ;  ad  -\-  vocare  to  call.  See  Advowee,  Avowee, 
Vocal.]  1.  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another.  Spe- 
cifically :  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  a 
tribunal  or  judicial  court ;  a  counselor. 

C^^^  In  the  English  and  American  Law,  advocate  is 
the  same  as  *' counsel,"  "counselor,"  or  "barrister." 
In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  term  signifies 
the  same  as  "  counsel  "  at  the  common  law. 

2.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  espouses  any  cause 
by  argument;  a  pleader;  as,  an  advocate  of  free  trade, 
an  advocate  of  truth. 

3.  Christ,  considered  as  an  intercessor. 

Wc  Iiave  an  Advocniv  with  the  Father.     1  John  ii.  1. 

Faculty  of  advocates  (Scot.)^  the  Scottish  bar  in  Edin- 
burgli.  —  Lord  advocate  (Srtd.),  the  public  prosecutor  of 
crimes,  and  principal  crown  lawyer. — Judge  advocate. 
See  under  JUDOE. 

Ad'vo-cate  (itd'vo-kat),  V.  t.  [iynp.  &  p.  p.  Advo- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  i'&.  n.  Advocating  (-ka'ttng).] 
[See  AiivocATE,  7i.,  Advoke,  Avow.]  To  plead  in  favor 
of ;  to  defend  by  argument,  before  a  tribunal  or  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  support,  vindicate,  or  recommend  publicly. 

To  advocate  tlie  cauHe  of  thy  client.      Up.  Sandrr.-<on  (IC24). 

ThiH  in  the  only  thing  distinct  and  uenBtblc.  that  haa  hem  ml- 

vacated.  /hirkc. 

Eminent  omtorn  were  engaged  to  adi'f>catc  his  cause.   Mitford. 

Ad'VO-cate,  v.  i.    To  act  as  advocate.    [Obs.]    I'hiller. 

Ad'vo  cate  ship,  ?).    Office  or  duty  of  an  advocate. 

Ad'VO-ca'tlon  (jld'vu-ka'shfln),  n.  [L.  advoratio:  cf, 
OF.  avnriition.  Si'O  Advowson.]  1.  The  act  of  advo- 
cating or  pleading;  plea;  advocacy.    lArchaic'] 

The  huty  Jesus  .  .  .  eltu  in  heaven  in  a  perpetual  advocation 
for  111.  Jer.  Ta'jlor. 


2.  Advowson.    [06«.] 

The  donations  or  advocations  of  church  livinge.     Sandcraon. 

3.  (Scots  Latv)  The  process  of  removing  a  causi-  from 
an  inferior  court  to  the  supreme  court.  Bell. 

Ad'vo-ca-to-ry  (Sd'vfi-ki-tS-rj?),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  advocate,     [i^.] 

Ad-voke'  (5d-vok'),  V.  t.  [L.  advocare.  See  Advo- 
cate.]    To  summon ;  to  call.     \_Obs.^ 

Queen  Katharine  had  privately  prevailed  with  the  pone  to 
advoke  the  cause  to  Rome.  Fuller. 

Ad'vo-lu'tion  (5d/vo-lu'shiiu),  n.  [L.  advolvcre,  ad- 
voiidinn,  to  roll  to.]     A  rolling  toward  soinetliing.     [i?.] 

Ad-VOU'trer  (5d-vou'trer),  n.  [OF.  avoutre,  avoltre, 
fr.  L.  adulter.     Cf.  Aia-LTERER.]     An  adulterer.     [Obs-I 

Ad-vou'treBS(-trgB),  n.  An  adulteress.  [Ofcs.]  Bacon. 

Ad-vou'try   I  (-vou'try),  71.    [OE.  avoidi'ie,  avoiderie, 

Ad-VOW'try  (  advoutn'e,  OF.  avontrie.  avvlto-ie,  fr. 
1j.  ad nlterinm.  Cf.  Adultehy.]  Adultery.  [O/aO  Bacon. 

Ad-vow-ee'  (Sd-vou-t;'),  n.  [OE.  avoue,  F.  avoiiS, 
fr.  L.  advocatns.  See  Advocate,  Avo^s'EE,  Avoyeh.]  One 
who  has  an  advowson.  Cowell. 

Ad-VOWson  (Sd-vou'zOn  or  -sDn  ;  277),  n.  [OE. 
avoiveisoim,  OF.  avoeson,  fr.  L.  advocado.  Cf.  Advoca- 
tion.] {Eng.  Law)  The  right  of  presenting  to  a  vacant 
benefice  or  living  in  the  church.  [Originally,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  patron  (advocatns)  or  protector  of  a  benefice, 
and  thus  privileged  to  nominate  or  present  to  it.] 

(J^^  The  benefices  of  the  Church  of  England  are  In 
every  case  subjects  of  presentation.  They  are  nearly 
l^,iKJit  in  number ;  the  advouson  of  more  than  half  of 
tlu^m  belongs  to  private  persons,  and  of  the  remainder 
to  the  crown,  bishops,  deaus  and  chapters,  univei-sities, 
and  colleges.  Amer.  Cyc. 

Ad-voy'er  (Sd-voi'er),  n.    See  Avoyer.    [06s.] 

Ad-ward'  (Sd-ward'),  7i._    Award.     [Obs-I       Spenser. 

II  Ad^y-na'mi-a  (5d'T-na'mT-3,),  71.  [NL.  adynamia^ 
fr.  Gr.  a&vvafxia.  want  of  .strength  ;  d  priv.  -}"  fivrojuis 
power,  strength.]  (Med.)  Considerable  debility  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Dwiglison. 

Ad'y-nam'lc  (Sd'I-nSm'Tk),  o.  [Cf.  F.  ady7iamique. 
Ste  Adynamy.]  1.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  debility  of  the  vital  powers;  weak. 

2.  (Physics)  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  power 
or  force. 

Adynamic  fevers,  mali^iant  or  putrid  fevera  attended 
with  great  muscular  debility. 

A-dyn'a-my  (a-dTn'a-mJ'),  7?.  Adynamia,  [i?.]  Morin. 

11  Ad'y-tum  (Sd'T-tum),  n.;  pi.  Adyta  (-ta).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  o6fToi%  11.,  fr.  a6i;To?,  a.,  not  to  be  entered;  o  priv. 
-\-  &vei.v  to  enter.]  The  innennost  sanctuaiy  or  shrine 
in  ancient  temples,  whence  oracles  were  given.  Hence  : 
A  private  cliamber  ;  a  sanctum. 

Adz    J  (Sdz),  n.     [OE.  adese,  adiSy  adse,  AS.  adesa^ 

Adze  t  adese,  ax,  hatchet.] 
A  carpenter's  or  cooper's  tool, 
formed  with  a  tliin  arching 
blade  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle.  It  is  used  for 
clupping  or  slicing  away  the 
surface  of  wood. 

Adz,  v.  t.  To  cut  with  an 
adz.     [A*.]  Carlyle. 

SI  or  Ae.  A  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language ;  used 
also  by  tlie  Saxon  writers.  It  answers  to  the  Gr.  at.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  short  m  was  generally  replaced  by  a,  the 
long  *  by  e  or  ee.  In  derivatives  from  Latin  words  with 
ae,  it  is  mostlj-  superseded  by  e.  For  most  words  found 
with  this  initial  combination,  the  reader  will  therefore 
search  under  tlie  letter  E. 

11  ^-cld'i-UIU  (e-sTd'T-uuO,  n.;  pi.  .^Ecidia  (-&).  [NL., 
dim.  of  Gr.  aUia  injury.]  (Hot.)  A  form  of  fruit  in  the 
cycle  of  development  of  the  Rusts  or  Brands,  an  order  of 
fungi,  formerly  considered  independent  plants. 

iB'dlle  (e'dn),  n.  [L.  aedilis,  fr.  aedes  temple,  public 
building.  Cf.  Edify.]  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings,  high- 
ways, shows,  etc. ;  hence,  a  iniuiicipal  officer. 

5j'dile-shlp,  n.     The  ofl3ce  of  an  sedile.       T.  Arnold. 

3i-ge'an  (e-je'an),  a.  [L.  Aegeus ;  Gr.  Alyotor.]  Of 
or  i)ertaining  to  the  sea,  or  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 
eea,  ea.st  of  Greece.     See  Archipelaoo. 

J[  5i'gi-cra'ni-a  (e'jT-kra'nT-a),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ai^,  aiyds,  goat  -f-  Kpavia,  n.  pi.,  heads.]  (Arch.)  Sculp- 
tured ornaments,  used  in  classical  arcliitectnre,  repre- 
senting rams'  heads  or  skulls. 

,ffig'l-lops  (?j'T-15p8  or  e'jT-),  n.  [L.  aegilops,  Gr. 
a[yiXw\f/,  fr.  al$,  gen.  aiyo?,  goat  -\-  ui\p  eye.]  1.  (JUed.) 
An  ulcer  or  fistula  in  tlio  inner  corner  of  tlie  eye. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  great  wild-oat  grass  or  other  corn- 
field weed.  C'rabb.  (6)  A  genus  of  plants,  called  also 
hardgrass. 

II  .Si'gls  (e'jts),  n.  [L.  aegis,  fr.  Gr.  atytV  a  goat  skin, 
a  sliield,  aif  goat,  or  fr.  diao-w  to  rush.]  A  shield  or 
protective  armor; — applied  in  mythology  to  the  shield 
of  Ju]>itrr  w  liich  he  gave  to  Minerva.  Also  fig. :  A 
shield  ;   a  protecflon. 

5j-goph'o-ny  (e-gCfft-nJ),  n.    Same  as  Eqophonv. 

It^-gTO'tat  (?-gro't5t),  n.  [L.,  he  is  sick.]  (Camh. 
l'7iiv.)  A  medical  certificate  that  a  student  is  ill. 

^-neld  (^  ne'Id  r>re'ne-Td),  71.  [L.  Aeneis,  Af7ieidiSf 
or  -^ios :  c{.  F.  finii'lc.'}  The  great  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
of  whirh  the  hero  is  vEneas. 

A-e'ne-OUS  (u-e'ne-fls),  a.  [L.  aeneus.']  (Zodl.)  Col- 
orcfl  like  bronze. 

.S-Oll-an  (o-olT-an),  n.     [L.  Aeolius,  Gr.  AloXto?.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ^Kolia  or  yEolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
colonized  by  the  Greeks,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  a;olic; 
as,  the  .^ofinn  dialect. 

2.  Pertaining  to  .Eolus,  the  m>*thic  god  of  the  winds; 
pertaining  to,  or  imxhu-ed  by,  the  wind  ;  ni'rial. 

Viewless  furmBthc  irnUan  organ  play.      Campbell. 

JEoUan  attachment,  a  contrivance  often  attached  to  a 

pianoforte,  whicli  prolongs  the  vibrations,  inrreaseB  the 


Adz. 
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volume  of  sound,  etc.,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  air  upon  tho 

fitrinEH.     Mou/r.  —  JEohan  harp,  j^ollan  lyre,  ;i  imisii;il  iii- 

gtruiiit'ut  cLHi:>istiiiK  <'l 

a  box,  nil  111-  in  i\  lii<'li 

are  Htrcti'lu-d   »tfini4H, 

on\vIuilith<-uiii<l;i-  Is 

to  produce  the  notes  ; 

—  usually  placed  at  aii 

open  window.     Moon 


^Kulian  Harp. 


Hero's  JEolipile. 


I 


-  ^ollan  mode  ( .I/'/.s.),  one  of  the  auciont  Greek  and  early 
ccdeaiaHtical  modus. 

5I-ol'Ic  (u-ol'Tk),  cf.  [h.  Aeolicus ;  Cjt.  hloXiKoii.']  Mo- 
lian,  1  ;  a.s,  tlie  yludic  dialect ;  the  yj^ulic  mode. 

.ffi-ol'I-pUe   I  (J-51'I-pil},  71.     [L.  aeolipilae;  Aeolus 

^-Ol'i-pyle  i  god  of  the  wiiidu 
-\-  piUi  a  ball,  or  Or.  wvAy)  j^atii  (/.  e., 
iloorway  of  vKolus) ;  cf.  V,  <'<)ti}njle.'\ 
An  ajiparatus  cousistiu)^  chiftly  of  a 
closed  vessel  (as  a  globe  or  cylinder) 
with  one  or  more  projecting  bent 
tubes,  through  which  steam  is  made 
to  pass  from  the  vessel,  causing  it 
to  revolve.     [Written  also  €olipilr.'\ 

^^'  Such  an  apparatus  was  first 
described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria 
about  200  years  B.  c.  It  has  ofteu 
been  called  tlie  fir.st  steam  engine. 

^'0-lo-trop'lc  (e'o-lu-tr5p'Tk),  a. 
[Gr.    aioAos    cliangeful    -J-    Tponrf    a 
tuniiug,  rpineiv  to  turn.]     (J'/ii/aics) 
Exhibiting  dilhit-iices  ot  quality  or  property  in  different 
Uiret'tioiis ;  not  isntropic,  Sir  W.  Tltoinson. 

iE'0-10t'ro-py(e'5-15t'ro-p3?),  n.  {Physics)  Ditfereuce 
of  quality  or  property  in  dillerent  directions. 

!l5i'0-lus  (e'o-lus),  n.  [L.,  f r.  Gr.  AloAo?.]  {Gr,  & 
Mom.  MiiUt.)  The  god  of  the  winds. 

Sj'on  te'5n),  71.  A  period  of  innueaaurable  duration  ; 
also,  an  emanation  of  the  Deity.     See  Kon. 

.Sl'O'nl-an  (e-o'uT-an),  a.  [Gr.  atwrios.]  Eternal ; 
everlasting.     " ^lioninn  hills."  Tewii/son. 

II  ^'py-or'nls  (e'pT-Sr'nts),  n.  [Gr.  almJ^  high  +  opf t? 
bird."!     A  gigantic  bird  found  fossil  in  Madagascar. 

A^r-ate  (a'er-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  AiiaATED  (-a'ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Akratixg  (-a'ttng).]  [Cf.  F.  aerer.  See 
Air,  v.  (.]  1.  To  combine  or  charge  with  gas;  usually 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  formerly  caUed  Jixed  air. 

nis  sjtarkting  sallies  bubbled  up  as  from  aerated  natural 
luuiitaiua.  Carlylr. 

2.  To  supply  or  impregnate  with  common  air ;  as,  to 
iterate  soil ;  to  aerate  water. 

3.  {Pliysiol.)  To  expose  to  the  chemical  action  of  air; 
to  oxygenate  (tlie  blood)  by  respiration  ;  to  arterialize. 

Aerated  bread,  bread  raised  by  charging  dough  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  instead  of  generating  the  gas  iii  the  dough 
by  fermentation. 

A'er-a'tlon(a'er-a'shun),77.  [Ci.Y.ah-atton.']  1.  Ex- 
posine  to  the  free  action  of  the  air ;  airing ;  as,  aeration 
of  soil,  of  spawii,  etc. 

2.  {Physiol.)  A  change  produced  in  the  blood  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  iu  respiration  ;  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  in  respiration;  arterialization. 

3.  Tlie  act  or  operation  of  charging  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  or  with  oxygen. 

A'cr-a'tor  (a'er-a'ter),  v.  That  which  supplies  with 
air  ;  esp.  an  apparatus  used  for  charging  mineral  waters 
with  gas  and  in  makiug  soda  water. 

A-S'rl-al  (a-e'ri-«l),  a.  [L.  aa-ius.  See  Am.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere  ;  iuliabiting  or  f  re- 
<iuenting  the  air  ;  produced  by  or  found  in  tlie  air  ;  per- 
lonned  in  the  air  ;  as,  aerm/ regions  or  currents.  '■'■Ae- 
rial spirits."    Milton.     '■'■Aerial  voyages."    Darwin. 

2.  Consistmg  of  air ;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  air.     Hence  :  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

3.  Rising  aloft  in  air;  high;  lofty;  as,  nifrirt^  spires. 

4.  Growing,  forniing,  or  existing  in  the  air,  as  opposed 
to  growing  or  existing  in  earth  or  water,  or  underground  ; 
as,  a'^riitl  rootlets,  aerial  plants.  Gray. 

5.  Light  as  air;  ethereal. 

Aisrial  acid,  carbonic  acid.  {.Ohs.']  Ore.  —Aerial  perspec- 
tive.   Sec  Perspective. 

A-e'ri-al'l-ty  (-Sl'T-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  aerial ; 
unsubstaiitiality.     [/?.]  De  Quincey. 

A-^rl-al-ly  (-al-lj),  ado.  Like,  or  from,  the  air ;  in  au 
aerial  manner.    •■'  A  murmur  heard  aerially.''*  Tennyson, 

Ae'rle  (e'ry  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  aire,  eire,  air,  nestj  also 
origin,  descent,  OF.  aire,  LL.  area,  aera,  nest  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  perh.  fr.  L.  area  au  open  space  (for  birds  of  prey 
like  to  build  their  nests  on  flat  and  open  spaces  on  the 
top  of  high  rocks).  Cf.  Ahea.]  The  nest  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  as  of  an  eagle  or  hawk  ;  also  a  brood  of  such  birds ; 
«yrie.  Shak.  Also  fig. :  A  human  residence  or  resting 
place  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

A'Sr-U'er-OUS  (a'er-Tfer-us),  a.  [L.  aer  air  -f  -ferojis  : 
cf.  F.  aer\ferp.~\  Conveying  or  containing  air  ;  a'ir-bear- 
iug  ;  as,  the  windpipe  is  an  oerifernus  tube, 

A'er-1-fl-ca'tion  (a'er-T-fT-ka'slmn).  v.  [Cf.  F.  aerifi- 
cation. See  Aerify.]  1.  The  act  of  combining  air  with 
another  substance,  or  the  state  of  being  filled  with  air. 

2,  The  act  of  becoming  aerified,  or  of  changing  from  a 
solid  or  liquid  form  into  au  aeriform  state  ;  the' state  of 
being  aeriform. 

A^r-l-!orm  ( a^r-T-fSrm  ;  277),  a.  [L.  aer  air  +  -form  : 
cf.  F.  afri/orme.^  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  "air,  or 
of  an  elastic  fluid  ;  gaseous.     Hence  fig.  :  Unreal. 

A'Br-l-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  ner  air  +  -fy.'\  1.  To  infuse 
air  into  ;  to  combine  air  with. 

2.  To  change  into  an  aeriform  state. 

A'er-O-.  [Gr.  ar)p,  depoq,  air.]  The  combining  form  of 
the  Greek  word  meaning  air. 

A'Sr-O-bles  (a'er-i^-bli:),  n.pl.  [^^ro-4-Gr.  ^I'o?  life.] 
{Jiiol.)  Microorganisms  wliich  live  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  need  oxygen  for  their  growth  ;  as  the  microbac- 


Re- 


teria  which  form  on  tlie  surface  of  putrefactive  fluids. 
A'er-O-bl-OtlC   (a-'er-u-bt-St'Tk  ;   101),  a.    {Biol.)   '. 


lated  to,  or  of  the   nature  of,  aerobies ;  as,  oerobiofic 
plants,  wliich  live  only  when  »uj>plied  with  free  oxygen. 

A'er-o-cyst  (a'er-u-sT.Ht),  71.  lA'ero- ^- cyst.]  {Hot.) 
(hi.-  nl  Uh:  air  n-lls  of  alk'Uls. 

Aer-o-dy-nam'lc  (-dt-n5mnfk  or  dl-),  a.    Pertaining 

lu  the  Itncr  of  air  in  motion. 

A'er-0-ay-nam'lca  {-Tks),n.  lAi^ro- -\- dynamici :  cf. 
F.  atrodynai/iiijiie.}  Tlie  acience  wJiich  treatB  of  the  air 
and  ollin  ^;aHl■nll,^  bodies  imder  tho  action  uf  force,  and 
of  thi-ir  iiii'ijiaiiical  effects. 

A  er-og'no-sy  (-og'nu-s5^),  n.  lA'cro-  +  Gr.  yvUxn^ 
knowing,  knowledge:  cf.  }*.  aijroy/io.sic.']  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  air,  and  of  tho  part 
it  plays  in  nature.  Craig. 

A'er-og'ra-pher  (ii'er-Gg'rd-fer),  n.     One  versed  in 

ai-rugiaphy  ;  an  acrologist. 
A'er-0-graph'lc  (-S-grilfTk),  l  a.   Pertaining  to  aiirog- 

A'er-ograph'ic-al  (-T-kal^,    (    r.iphy;  ai-rologjcal. 

A'erog'ra-phy  (a'er-og'ra-f5^),  n,  [^Arro-  -j-  -ijraphy: 
cf.  \'\  ai:niiirajihi':.\  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmos- 
phere ;  aerology. 

A'er-o-hydro-dy-nam'lc  (-u-hi'dro-dt-naniTk  nrdt-), 
a.  [^A'-ro-  -)-  /lydro'/ynamir.']  Acting  by  the  force  of 
air  and  waker;  as,  au  aervhydrodynamic  wlieel. 

A'er-0-lite  (a'er-6-lit),  n.  {_Aiiro-  +  -lite:  cf.  F. 
aerolithc]  {Meteor.)  A  stone,  or  metallic  mass,  which 
has  fallen  to  the  earth  from  distant  .■•pace ;  a  meteorite  ; 
a  meteoric  stone. 

C^S'^Some  writers  limit  the  word  to  stony  meteorites. 

A'er-0-Uth  (-ITth),  n.     Same  as  Aerolite. 

Aer-o-ll-thol'o-gy  (a'cr-o-IT-thCKo-jy),  n.  \^Aero-  + 
lit/iiiloyy.l     Tlie  science  of  aiiroHtes. 

A'er-o-llt'ic  (dlt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aero- 
lites ;  meteoric  ;  as,  ai'roHtic  iron.  Booth. 

A'er-o-log'lc  (-n-loj'tk),  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  aiir- 

A'Sr-0-log'ic-al  (-t-kal),  J     ology. 

Aer-ol'o-gist  (-51'5-jTst),  n.    One  versed  iu  aerologj*. 

A''er-ol'0-gy  (-ol'ft-jy),  n.  [A'ero-  -f-  -iogy:  cf.  F.  aero- 
logie.~\  That  dejiartmeut  of  physics  which  treats  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A'er-0-man'cy  (a'er-o-miXn''8y ),  n.  [_Aero-  -f  -mancy  : 
cf.  F.  aeroiiiancie.~\  Divmation  from  the  state  of  the 
air  or  from  atmospheric  substances;  also,  forecasting 
changes  in  the  weather. 

A'er-om'e-ter  (a'er-om'e-ter),  n.  {Aero-  +  -meter: 
cf.  F.  aeroinetre.']  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
weight  or  density  of  air  and  gases. 

A'er-0-met'rlc  (-u-inet'rTk),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aiironietry;  as,  aeroinetric  iuveistigatious. 

A'er-om'e-try  (-5m'e-try),  7)..  lA'ero- -\- -m€t7'y :  cf. 
F.  aerumetrie.l  The  science  of  measuring  the  air,  in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  its  pressure,  elasticity,  rarefac- 
tion, and  condensation ;  pneumatics. 

A'er-0-naut  (a'er-o-nat;  277),  n.  [F.  aeronaute,  fr. 
Gr.  aiip  air  -|-  i-avTijg  sailor.  See  Nautical.]  An  aerial 
navigator;  a  balloonist. 

A'er-O-naut'lc  (a'er-o-nat'Tk),  )  a.      [Cf.  F.  aeronau- 

A  er-o-naut'ic-al  (-T-koV),  J  tique.']  Pertaining 
to  aeronautics,  or  aerial  sailing. 

A'er-o-naut'lcs  (-Tks),  7i.  Tlie  science  or  art  of  as- 
cending and  sailing  in  the  air,  as  by  means  of  a  balloon; 
aerial  navii,Mtion ;  ballooning. 

II  A'er-O-phonai-a  (-fo'hT-a),  1  n.     lA'iro-  -\-  Gr.  <^dj3o5 

A'er-oph'0-by  (-Sf'S-bJ),  )  fear:cf.  F.ae;-6i^//oi/c.] 
{Med.)  Dread  of  .i  current  of  air. 

A'er-0-phyte  (a'er-o-fit),  n.  lA'ero-  -f-  Gr.  ^uTOf 
plant,  ^iJeti^  to  grow  :  cf.  F.  aerophyte.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
growing  entirely  in  the  air,  and  receiving  its  nourish- 
ment from  it ;  an  air  plant  or  epiphyte. 

A'er-0-plane' (ii'er-i-plan'),  n.  [Aero-  -j- plane. "l  A 
flying  machine,  or  a  small  plane  for  experiments  on  flying, 
which  floats  iu  tho  air  only  when  propelled  through  it. 

A'^r-O-SCOpe  (-skop),  7i.  lA'a-o-  -f*  Gr.  a-Konelv  to  look 
out.]  {Biol.)  An  apparatus  designed  for  collecting  spores, 
germs,  bacteria,  etc.,  suspended  in  the  air. 

A'er-03'CO-py  (a'er-Ss'ko-pJ),  7?.  {A'ero--\-Gx.  crKonU 
a  looking  out;  crKOTreti'  to  spy  out.]  The  observation  of 
the  state  and  variations  of  the  atmosphere. 

^-rose'  (e-ros'),  a.  [L.  aerosns,  fr.  aes,  aeris,  brass, 
copper.]    Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  copper;  brassy.    [/^] 

A'er-0-sid'er-lte  (ii'er-o-sTd'er-it),  7t.  {_Aero-  -\-  sider- 
ite.}     (Meteor.)  A  mass  of  meteoric  iron. 

A'er-0-sphere  (-sfer),  7i.  [A  ero-  -j-  sphere  :  cf.  F.  aero- 
sph^.re.'l     The  atmosphere,     [i?.] 

A'er-0-stat  (-stat),  7i.  [F.  aerostat,  fr.  Gr.  aijp  air  -f 
uTOTo?  plated.     See  Statics.]     1.  A  balloon. 

2.   A  balloonist ;  an  aeronaut. 

A'er-O-stat'lC  (a'er-o-stat'Tk),  1  a.    [^ero-4-  Gr.  ora- 

A'er-0-Stat'lc-al  (-stat't-k.'/l),  )  tiko?  :  cf.  F.  aerosta- 
tique.  See  Statical,  Statics.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aerostatics  ;  pneumatic. 

2.  Aeronautic  ;  as,  an  aerostatic  voyage. 

A'er-0-stat'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  that  treats  of 
the  equiUbrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  that  of  bodies  sus- 
tained in  them.     Hence  it  includes  aeronautics. 

A'^-OS-ta'tlon  (-5s-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aerostation 
the  art  of  using  aerostats.']  1-  Aerial  navigation  ;  the 
art  of  raising  and  guiding  balloons  in  the  air. 

2.  The  science  of  weighing  air;  aerostatics.     [Obs.] 

iE-ru'gi-noilS  (e-ru'jT-nus),  a.  [L.  aej-uginosjis,  fr. 
aerugo  rust  of  copper,  fr.  aes  copper:  cf.  F.  erugineiix.] 
Of  the  nature  or  color  of  verdigris,  or  the  rust  of  copper. 

II  £-ru'gO  (e-ru'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  aes  brass,  copper.] 
The  rust  of  any  metal,  esp.  of  brass  or  copper  ;  verdigris. 

Ae'ry  (e'rj),  n.    An  aerie. 

A'er-y  (a^r-J),  a.  [See  Am.]  Aerial;  ethereal;  in- 
corporeal; visionary.     [Poefic]  M.  Ai'nold. 

.£s'CU-la''pl-an  (5s'kij-la'pi-fln),  a.  Pertaining  to 
.dEsi'iilapius  or  to  the  heaUng  art ;  medical ;  medicinal. 

iEs''ca-la'pi-US  (-us),  n.  [L.  Aesculapius,  Gr.  'Ao-kAjj- 
77105.]  {Myth.)  The  god  of  medicine.  Hence,  a  physi- 
cian. 

.SiS'ca-lln  (5s'kii-lTn),  n.     Same  as  Escttlin. 


JE-so^l-an,  E-so'pI-an  (t-Ko'pT-^"0»  ''•  C^-  Aetopifis, 
from  (ir.  AicTwTTtos,  tr.  tlie  fainuus  Greek  fabulii^t  nittop 
(Ai'jojTro?).]    Of  or  pertaining  to  jEucp,  or  in  h'm  manner. 

.S'SOpi'lc,  £-80p'lc  ('"-Hop'Ik),  a.  [h.  Aesopicus,  Gr. 
AiatuniKoi;.  )     Same  as  A^^hoviah. 

II  JES'the'sl-a  (Cs-the'sl-a),  n .  [Gr.  ala6r)o-i<;  BCiisation, 
fr.  aitrCai'co-Oai  to  perceive.]  {J'hgsiol.)  I^crccption  by 
the  nenseK  ;  feeling  ;  —  the  oppo.•^ite  iil  aynrstht  .sia. 

.ffis-the'sl-om'e-ter,    Es  Uiesl  om'c-ter    (e^-t  he'^T- 

orii'r-ter),  n.  [(ir.  aiaOiiai^  (bee  ,1,-,j;m>ia)  -\  -m't>r.] 
An  iiiHtrunient  to  nieahure  the  di  ^.-lee  of  wii:ati"n,  by 
determining  at  how  ohort  a  dii>tance  two  imiireh^hions 
upon  tlie  skin  can  be  <listinguit^hed,  and  thus  to  ihrter- 
mine  whether  the  condition  of  tactile  Mcnsibility  is  uur* 
nial  or  altered. 

I!  iEs-the'sLs  (Cs-the'sTfl),  n.  [Gr.  (u<r0»j(ns.]  Senfiu- 
ouh  peree|»Lii'ii,     {_Ii.]  liuskin. 

^S'the-iSOd'lC  (?;-;>' the-»5dTk),  a.  [Gr.  aiffOTjo-i?  sen- 
sation -f-  66o«  a  way:  cf.  F.  e.st/a'.sodi/jiie.]  {J'hy.uol.) 
Conveying  seiiBory  or  alTerent  impulMes;  —  haid  of  nerves. 

^B'tliete  {?=H'thet  or  es'-),  «.  [Gr.  ou<r&)jTTJs  one  who 
poreeiv(r„.  I     One  who  makes  much  or  overmuch  of  a>s- 

thetiefl.      [J.'M'Nt] 

,ffis-thet'ic  (e;>tli?tTk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

53s-thet'lc-al  (e^-thft'I-kftl),  t  ii'hthetics;  verfccd  in 
jf-stlietics  ;  ;t,s, .'  sth'tii'  fstudicH,  emotions,  ideas,  per&ons, 
etc.  —  .ffis-thet'ic-al-ly,  ndr. 

iEs'the-tl'clan  (es'tht-tlsh'ffn),  n.  One  versed  in 
a-sthetics. 

^s-thet'l-clsm  (es-thet'T-sTz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  of 
a-hiliriie- ;  :i)-,ilntic  principles;  devotion  to  the  beauti- 
ful ill  nature  and  art.  Lowell. 

iEs-thet'lcs,  Es-thet'ic3  fes-thgtlks;  277),  n.    [Gr. 

aia&y]TiK6';  perci-pti\e,  esji.  l>y  feeling,  fr.  oX(r9a.vt(iQai  to 
perceive,  feel :  ct.  (i.  ii.^lh-  (i/^,  F.  esthetique.]  The  theory 
or  philosophy  of  ta.ste  ;  the  science  of  the  beautiful  iu 
nature  and  art ;  esp.  that  which  treats  Of  the  expression 
and  enibodiment  of  beauty  by  art. 

aJs'tho-phys'1-ol'o-gy  (5s'tho-fTz1-51'6-jJ-)t  «■  {^^r. 
aiij0dt'€(T$aL  to  i>ercei\e -^  E. physiology.]  The  science 
of  sensation  in  relation  to  nervous  action.       //.  Spentcr, 

.^S'tl-val  (6s'tT-vffl  or  e.s-ti'v'/l),  a.  [L.  uestiralis, 
aestirus,  fr.  aestas  summer.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sum- 
mer ;  as,  iP-stival  diseases.     [Spelt  also  estival.] 

^s'tl-vate  (5s'tT-vat),  ?■.  2.   [L.  aestivare,  aestivatum.'] 

1.  To  spend  the  summer. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  To  pass  the  summer  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
[Spelt  also  estirate.] 

^Is'U-va'tion  (Ss'tl-va'shun),  71.  \.{Zodl.)  The  state 
of  torpidity  induced  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer, 
as  in  certain  snails  ;  —  opposed  to  hibernation. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  the  petals  in  a  flower 
bud,  as  to  folding,  overlapping,  etc.  ;  prefloration.  Gray. 

[Sj)elt  also  estivation.] 

.ffis'tu-a-ry  (gs'tii-a-rj ;  135),  n.  &  a.    See  Estuart. 

^s'tu-ous  (6s'tu-us),  a.  [L.  aestuosus,  fr.  aestus  fii'e, 
glow.]     Glowing  ;  agitated,  as  with  heat. 

A-S'tJie-og'a-mous  (a-e'tht-og'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  d^fljj? 
imuKual  (d  priv.  +  h^o<;  custom)  -j-  ydjuo?  marriage.] 
{Bot.)  I'rnjiiiLMteil  in  an  unusual  way  ;  crj*ptogamous. 

.ffi'ther  (e'tber).  n.      See  EtHER. 

iSI'thi-Ops  mln'er-al  le'tliT-opsmTn'er-al).  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Ethiofs  mineral.     [Ohs.] 

iCth'0-gen  (6th'o-j5n  or  e'tho-),  n.  [Gr.  ai0os  fire, 
light -j-- •i"'"-]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
boron,  ^\]iicli.  ulieii  Iieated  before  the  blowpipe,  gives  a 
brilli;int  iilin.spi)nM:-.rf'iit  light ;  boric  nitride. 

^'thri-o-scope  (c'thrT-o-skop),  71.  [Gr.  aldpio^  clear 
-f  o-KOTreti-  to  observe.]  An  instrument  con-sisting  in  part 
of  a  differential  thermometer.  It  is  used  for  measuring 
changes  of  temperature  produced  by  different  conditions 
of  tlie  .sky,  as  when  clear  or  clouded. 

SI'tl-(>log'lc-al  (e'tT-6-loj'T-k^d). '/.  Pertaining  to  asti- 
ology  ;  assigning  a  cause.  — .ffi'tl-O-lOg'lC-al-ly,  adv. 

^'^U-ol'O-gy  (e'ti-ol'o-jy),  n.  [L.  aetiologia,  Gr. 
aWioXoyia  ;  alrla  cause  -|-  Aoyo?  description  :  cf.  F.  etio- 
logic.]  1.  The  science,  doctrine,  or  demonstration  of 
causes;  esp.,  the  investig.ation  of  the  causes  of  any  dis- 
ease ;  tlie  science  of  the  origin  and  development  of  things. 

2.  The  assignment  of  a  cause. 

II  A'B-tl'tes  (a'e-ti'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  deTi'njs  (sc. 
\L8o<i)  stone,  fr.  aero';  eagle.]     See  Eaglestoke. 

A-iar'  (a-far'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  (for  on  or  o/)  +/trr.l 
At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance  ;  far  away ;  —  often  used 
with /7*07?i  preceding,  or  c^' following ;  as,  he  was  seen 
from  ajar ;  I  saw  him  ajar  off. 

The  Btccp  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  ofar.  P.mnie. 

A-feard'  (a-ferd'),^.  a.  [OE.  ajered,  AS.  afxred,  p.  p. 
of  afieran  to  frighten;  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig, 
meaning  oni)  -\-J'a;-ra7i  to  frighten.  See  Fear.]  Afraid. 
lObs.     Sometimes  heard  from  the  uneducated.] 

Be  not  afiard :  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  Shot. 

II  A'fer(a'fer),  71.    [L.]  The  southwest  wind.    Milton. 

AI'Ja-bil'1-ty  (5f'fA-bil'T-ty),  n.  [L.  affnhilitas:  ct 
F.  njf'abilite.]  The  quality  of  being  affable;  readiness 
to  converse  ;  courteousness  in  recei^^ng  others  and  in 
conversation ;  complaisant  behavior. 

Affability  ia  of  a  wonderful  efficacy  or  power  in  procuring 
love.  lA'jot. 

Af'fa-ble  (Sf  fa-b'l),  a.  [F.  affabJp,  L.  affahdis,  fr. 
axTari  to  speak  to;  ad  -\-  fari  to  speak.     See  Fable.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  spoken  to  or  addressed  ;  receiving  others 
kindly  and  conversing  i^ith  them  in  a  free  and  friendly 
manner;  courteous;  sociable. 

An  nffnhlc  and  courteous  gentleman.  Sliak. 

Hi';  manners  polite  and  affable.  Macaulay. 

2.  Gracious;  mild;  benign. 

A  serene  and  affnhlc  cnuntrnancc.  Totter. 

Syn.  —  Courteous ;    civil ;   complaisant ;    accessible  ; 
milii;  benign;  condescending. 
Al'la-ble-ness,  ".    Affability. 
Ai'ia-bly,  adv.     In  an  affable  manner;  courteously. 


Cse,  unite,  r|ide,  full,  fip,   tim;     pity;     food,   ftfbtj     out,  oil;     chair;     so;     sing,   ink;     then,  thin;     boN;    zli=z  in  azure. 
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Afla-brons  (iSf'fa-brus),  «.  [L.  affahfr  workmanlike ; 
ad  -\-  ftiber.}  Kxecuted  in  a  workmanlike  mamier;  in- 
geniously made.     [/?.]  £(iilei/. 

Af-lair'  (Sf-fSr'),  n.  [OE.  a/ere,  affere,  OF.  afaire, 
F.  affaire.,  it.  a  /aire  to  do ;  L,  nd  -f-  fucere  to  do.  See 
Fact,  and  cf.  Ar>o.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  is  to  be 
done;  matter;  concern;  as,  a  difficult  «;?'«"■  to  manage; 
business  of  any  kind,  commercial,  professional,  or  pub- 
lic: —  often  in  the  plural.  *'At  the  head  of  affairs.''* 
Jujiiits.     '■^  A  talent  for  affairs."     Prescott. 

2.  Any  proceeding  or  action  which  it  is  wished  to  re- 
fer to  or  characterize  vaguely ;  as,  an  affair  of  honor, 
i.  p.,  a  duel ;  an  affair  of  love,  v.  f.,  an  intrigue. 

3.  {Mil.)  An  action  or  engagement  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  called  a  battle. 

C  Action ;  endeavor.     [Obs."] 

And  with  his  best  affair 
Obeyed  the  pleasure  of  the  Sun.  Ckapman- 

B.  A  material  object  (vaguely  designated). 

A  certain  affair  of  fine  red  cloth  much  worn  and  faded. 

JIaiLfhornc. 

Al-fam'isll  (af-fSmTsh),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  affamer,  fr. 
L.  fid  4-  fan/rs  Iiiiuger.  See  Famish.]  To  afflict  witli,  or 
perish  frnni,  huu-.-r.     [06a.]  Spenser. 

Af-fam'ish-ment  (-me nt),  7i.     Starvation.      Up.  Hall. 

Ai-fat'a-ate  (af-fSt'u-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ad  -^fatuns  fool- 
ish.]    To  infatuate.     \.Obs.)  Milton. 

Al-fear'  (iSf-fer'), ''.  '.  [OE.  njeren^  AS.  afseran.  See 
Afeard.]     To  frighten.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Af-lect'  (af-f5kt')i  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affected  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Affecting.]  [L.  affecttis,  p.  p.  of  affcere  to 
atfect  by  active  agency;  ad  -^  jacere  to  make:  cf.  F.  aj- 
Jecter.,  L.  nffeclare^  freq.  of  ajncere.  See  Fact.]  1.  To 
act  upon;  to  produce  an  effect  or  change  upon. 

As  might  affvct  the  earth  with  cold  and  hent.  Milton. 

The  chmate  ajfectcd  their  health  and  spirits.      Macaulatj. 

2.  To  influence  or  move,  as  the  feelings  or  passions; 
to  touch. 

A  consideration  of  the  rationale  of  our  paesions  seems  to  me 
very  necessary  for  all  who  would  affect  them  upon  soUd  and 
pure  principles.  Jiurke. 

3.  To  love;  to  regard  with  affection.     lObs."} 

A3  for  Queen  Katharine,  he  rather  respected  than  affected, 
rather  honored  than  loved,  her.  Fuller. 

4.  To  show  a  fondness  for ;  to  like  to  use  or  practice  ; 
to  choose ;  hence,  to  frequent  habitually. 

For  he  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for  't,  indeed. 

Do  not  affect  the  society  of  your  ioferiors  in  rank,  nor  court 
that  of  the  great.  HazUtt. 

5.  To  dispose  or  incline. 

Men  whom  they  thought  best  afftcted  to  religion  and  their 
country's  liberty.  Jliltoii. 

6.  To  aim  at;  to  aspire  to  ;  to  covet.     [O65.] 

This  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway.         Dnjden. 

7.  To  tend  to  by  afBnity  or  disposition. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  afftct  a  round  figure.     Xewton. 
8-  To  make  a  show  of;  to  put  on  a  pretense  of;  to 
feign ;  to  assume ;  as,  to  affect  ignorance. 
Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 
Affecting  tn  seem  unaffected.  Coiigrevc. 

Thou  dost  affict  my  manners.  H/iuk. 

9.  To  assign;  to  appoint,     [i?.] 
One  of  the  domestics  was  affected  to  his  epccial  service. 

7'/iacierai(. 

Syn.  —  To  influence  ;  operate  ;  act  on  ;  concern ;  move  ; 
melt ;  soften ;  subdue  ;    overcome  ;  pretend  ;  assume. 

Al-fect',  n.  [L.  afffctus.J  Affection;  inclination; 
pxssion;  feeling;  disposition.     [^/<,?.]  ShaK: 

Al'fec-ta'Uon  (af'fSk-ta'shun),  7/.  [L.  affectatio:  cf. 
F.  affectation.']  1.  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit 
what  is  not  natural  or  real;  false  display;  artificial 
ahow.     "  An  affectation  of  contempt."  Macaulay. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accom- 
panies what  is  natural.  Locke. 

2.  A  striving  after.     {_Obs.'}  Bp.  Pearso7i. 

3.  Fondness;  affection.     lObs.']  Hooker. 
Af'fec-ta'tion-ist,  n.     One  who  exhibits  affectation. 

[/.'.]  Fitzrd.  Hall. 

Al-iect'ed  fSf-fekt'Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Regarded  with 
affection;  beloved.     [06.?.] 

His  afficle't  Hercules.  Chapman. 

2.  Inclined  ;  disposed  ;  attached. 

IIow  stand  you  affecttd  to  his  wish  ?  Shak. 

3.  Given  to  false  show;  assuming  or  pretending  to 
possess  what  is  not  natural  or  real. 

He  in  .  .  .  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd.  Shak. 

4.  Asauined  artificially;  not  natural. 

Aff'  cted  Coldness  and  indifference.  Addhan. 

B.  (^1^^.)  Made  up  of  terms  invfiUing  difTerent  pow- 
er»  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  a<,lfected  ;  as,  an  afftcted 
equation. 

Ai-lect'ed-ly,  «</r.  1.  In  an  affected  manner;  hypo- 
critindly  ;  with  more  hIiow  than  reality. 

2-  LuMtitfly;  witli  tender  care.     iObs.]  Shak. 

Al  lect'odneas,  n.    Affectation. 

Al  fecl'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  affects,  assumes,  pretends, 
or  strives  after.      ^■^  Affect  rrs  oi  wit."  Abp.  Seeker. 

Al-fect'1-bll'i-ty  (-T-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  stato 
of  being  affectilde.      [IL] 

Al-fect'l-ble  {-b'l),  a.    Tliat  may  be  affected.     [/*'.] 

I,ay  afide  the  absolute,  and,  by  union  with  tlic  crfnturrty, 
bt'CfJliH-  iijircfi'jir.  CiiUriilifi:. 

AH-lOCt'tng,  «*/.    1.  Moving  the  emotions;  fitted  to  ex- 
cite- till-  i-rrioiions;  patlietic  ;  tourliing;  as,  an  affecting 
address  ;  an  affecting  sight. 
The  most  affecting  music  i»  ccnerally  the  moct  flimple.  3fit/ord. 

2.  Affected  ;  given  to  false  show.     [Obs."] 

A  drawling,  affectint/  rogue.  Shak. 


Af-fect'ing-ly  (af-fektTngdy),  adv.  In  an  affecting 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  emotions. 

Ai-fec'tion  (iIf-f5k'Blmn),  n.  [F.  affection.,  L.  affec- 
(io,  Ir.  affcerc.  See  Affect.]  1.  The  act  of  affecting 
or  acting  upon  ;  tlie  state  of  being  affected. 

2.  An  attribute ;  a  quality  or  property ;  a  condition  ; 
a  boddy  state ;  as,  figure,  weight,  etc.,  are  affections  »>i 
bodies.     **  The  affections  of  quantity."  Boyle. 

And,  truly,  waiting  dreams  «  ere,  more  or  less. 

An  old  and  etrange  affection  of  the  house.        Tcniii/xon. 

3.  Bent  of  niiud  ;  a  feeling  or  natural  impulse  acting 
upon  and  swaying  the  mind;  any  emotion ;  as,  the  be- 
nevolent affections,  esteem,  gratitude,  etc. ;  the  malevo- 
lent affections,  hatred,  envy,  etc. ;  inclination ;  disposi- 
tion ;  propensity ;  tendency. 

AtVcctioii  is  applicable  to  an  unpleasant  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
state  of  tne  mind,  when  impressed  by  any  object  or  quality. 

t'ljijaii. 

4.  A  settled  good  will ;  kind  feeling;  love;  zealous  or 
tender  attachment ;  —  often  in  the  j^l-  Formerly  followed 
by  to,  but  now  more  generally  by /or  or  towards  ;  as,  filial, 
social,  or  conjugal  affections  ;  to  have  an  affection  for  or 
towards  children. 

All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country.      Macaulay. 

5.  Prejudice;  bias.     \_Obs.'\  Bp.  Ai/hner. 

6.  (Med.)  Disease;  morbid  sjinptom ;  malady;  as,  a 
pulmonary  affectioii.  D-un(ili.wn. 

7.  The  lively  representation  of  any  emotion.      Wotton. 

8.  Affectation.    [^Obs.]    "  Spruce  *-f/?ec/('on."        Shak. 

9.  Passion;  violent  emotiou.     [06«.] 

Most  wrctclied  man. 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend.        Spciificr. 
Syn.  —  Attachment;  passion;   tenderness;  fondness; 
kindness;  love  ;  good  wul.    See  Attachment;  Di=;eA8e. 
Ai-lec'Uon-al  (-"l)^  c.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  affec- 
tions: a.s,  a/f'rrfio)iirl  impulses;  an  affectiunal  nature. 

Ai-fec'tlon-ate  (-at),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affectionne.]  1.  Hav- 
ing  affection  or  warm  regard ;  loving ;  fond ;  as,  an 
affectionate  brotlier. 

2.  Kindly  inclined  ;  zealous.     [_Obs.']  Johnson. 
Man.  in  his  love  to  God,  and  desire  to  please  him,  can  never 

be  too  ajectionate.  Si'iut. 

3.  Proceeding  from  affection;  indicating  love;  ten- 
der ;  as,  the  affectionate  care  of  a  parent ;  affectionate 
countenance,  message,  language. 

4.  Strongly  inclined;  —  with /rt.     lObs."]  Bacon. 
Syn.  — Tender;  attached;  loving;  devoted;  warm; 

fond  ;  earnest ;  ardent. 

Af-fec'tlon-a'ted,  a.    Disposed;  inclined.     {.Obs.l 

A  ffectionafcd  to  the  people.  J/olui.i/ied. 

Af-fec'tlon-ate-ly,  adv.  With  affection  ;  lovingly  ; 
fondly  ;  tenderly  ;  kindly. 

Al-fec'tion-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  affec- 
tionate ;  fondness;  affection. 

Af-fec'tloned  (-shund),  a.     1.  Disposed.     [Arc/iatcl 
Be  kindly  affi'clioncd  one  to  another.       Rom.  xii.  If*. 

2.  Affected  ;  conceited.     [06a'.]  Shak. 

Af-lec'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affectif.l  1.  Tending 
to  affect ;   affecting.     [0&,?.]  Barnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  exciting  emotion ;  affectional ; 
emotional.  Bogers. 

Af-fec'tive-Iy,  adv.  In  an  affective  manner ;  im- 
pressi\<ly  ;  rinotionally. 

Al-fec'tU-OUS  (-tii-us  ;  13j),  a.  [L.  affectuosus  :  cf.  F. 
affcctneiix.  See  Affect.]  Full  of  passion  or  euiotion  ; 
earnest.  [Oi.«.]— Al-IeCtU-OUS-Iy,  flf^c  [Ofo.]  Fabijan. 

Ai-feer'  (iSf-fer'),  v.  t.  [OF.  aforer,  a/eurer,  to  tax, 
appraise,  assess,  fr.  L.  ad  -\- Jorum  market,  court  of  jus- 
tice, in  LL.  also  meaning  Tyricc]  1.  To  confirm  ;  to  as- 
sure.    lObs.]     "  The  title  is  ajfeered.^*  Shak. 

2.  {Old  Law)  To  assessor  reduce,  as  an  arbitrary  pen- 
alty or  amercement,  to  a  certain  and  reasouable  sum. 
Amercements  . . .  were  nffrcrcl  by  the  judges.     JJlarkstonc. 

Ai-Ieer'er  (-er),  )  71.  [OF.  ajoreur,  LL.  afforator.']  {Old 

Ai-feer'or  (-er),  j   Law)  One  who  affeers.  Cuwell. 

Af-ieer'ment  (-m^nt),  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  aforement.']  {Old 
Lav)  The  act  of  affeering.  Blackstone. 

Af'fer-ent  (3f'fer-fnt),  a.  [L.  afferenSy  p.  pr.  of  aj- 
ferre;  wrf -j- /erre  to  bear.]  {Physiol.)  Bearing  or  con- 
ducting inwards  to  a  part  or  organ  ;  — opposed  to  effer- 
ent; as,  afferent  vessels;  afferent  nerves,  which  convey 
sensations  from  the  external  organs  to  the  brain. 

II  Af-fet^tu-0'SO  (if-f6tn66-o's6),  adv.  [It.]  {Miis.) 
With  feeling. 

Af-fl'ance  (Sf-fT'ans),  n.  [OE.  afinunce  trust,  confi- 
dence, OF.  afianec,  fr.  ajier  to  trust,  fr.  LL.  afftdiire  to 
trust ;  ad  -rfidare  to  trust,  fr.  L.fulrs  faith.  See  Faith. 
and  cf.  Affidavit,  Afpy,  Confidence.]  1.  Pliglited 
faith  ;  marriage  contract  or  promise. 

2.  Trust ;  reliance  ;  faitli ;  confidence. 

Such  feelings  promptly  yielded  to  his  habitual  off  once  in  the 
divine  love.  .Str  J.  ^tejdivn. 

Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  I  linve 
Mofit  joy  and  most  affiaucc.  Trimyswi. 

Af-ft'ance,  v.  t.  \imp.  iVyj.  p.  Affianced  (-rrnst) ;  /). 
;m'.  li'  ')/'.  V.  Affiancing  (-sing).]  [Cf.  OF.  ajiancier,  fr. 
aflame.']  1.  To  lictroth  ;  to  pledge  one's  faith  to  for  mar- 
riage, or  solemnly  promise  (one's  self  or  another)  in  mar 
riage. 

To  mc,  find  maid,  ho  was  affianced.         Spenser. 

2.  To  assure  by  promise.     [Obs.']  Pope. 

Af-fl'an*cer  (-an-ser),  v.  One  who  makes  a  contract 
of  marriage  between  two  i>crsonp. 

Af-tl'ant  (-//nt),  71.  [From  p.  pr.  of  OF.  aJJer,  LL. 
afftdarr.  See  AFFIDAVIT.]  {Law)  One  who  makes  an 
alfidavit.     [l'.  S.]  Burrill. 

Syn.  ~  Deponent.    See  Deponent. 

AMl-da'vlt  (Sf'fT-da'vTt),  n.  [LL.  affUlavit  lie  has 
made  oath,  perfect  tenm-  of  affdarr.  See  Affiance,  Af- 
FY.]  {Law)  A  sworn  wtatenieut  in  writing  ;  a  declara- 
tion in  writing,  signed  and  made  upon  oatli  bidore  an  au- 
thorized magistrate.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 


U^^  It  is  always  made  er  partf.,  and  without  cross-ex- 
amination, and  in  this  differs  from  a  depomtion.  It  is 
also  applied  to  written  statements  made  on  affirmation. 

Syn.  —  Deposition.    See  Deposition. 

Ai-tUe'  (JSf-fil'),  V.  t.  [OF.  ajihr,  F.  affilcr, to  sharpen  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -{-Jil  thread,  edge.]     To  polibh.      \_Ob3.'] 

Al-fU'I-a-ble  (5f-fT11-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  aflll- 
iate<l  to  or  on,  or  connected  with  in  origin. 

Af-fU'l-ate  t-at),  r.  /.  \_imp.  &:  p.  p.  Affiliated 
(-a'tSd);  p.  pr,  i  vb.  7i.  Affiliating  (-a'tTng).]  [LL.  ad- 
Jiliare,  affliare,  to  adopt  as  son  ;  ad  -\-  Jilius  son  ;  cf.  F. 
affUer.]  1.  To  adopt;  to  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son; 
hence,  to  bring  or  receive  into  close  connection ;  to  ally. 

Is  the  EOul  affiliated  to  God,  or  is  it  estranged  and  in  rebel- 
lion ?  y.  Taijlor. 

2.  To  fix  the  paternity  of;  —  said  of  an  illegitimate 
child ;  as,  to  aff  Hate  the  child  to  (or  on  or  upon)  one  man 
rather  than  another. 

3.  To  connect  in  the  way  of  descent ;  to  trace  origin  to. 
IIow  do  these  facts  lend  to  offhatc  the  faculty  of  hearing- 

upon  the  aboriginal  vegetative  processes  '(  J/-  Spenct.'. 

4.  To  attach  {to)  or  unite  {iciih) ;  to  receive  into  a  so- 
ciety as  a  member,  and  initiate  into  its  mysteries,  plans, 
etc.  :  —  followed  by  to  or  ivith. 

Affiliated  Bocletiea,  societies  connected  with  3  central  so- 
ciety, or  with  each  other. 

Af-fll'i-ate,  V.  7.    To  connect  or  associate  one's  fieU ; 

—  followed  by  7rit/t  ;  as,  they  aff  Hate  with  no  party. 
Al-fll'J-a'tion  (iSf-fTl'T-a'shiin),  n.    [F.  affiliation^  LL. 

affliafio.']  1.  Adoption ;  association  or  reception  as  a 
member  m  or  of  the  same  family  or  society. 

2.  {Law)  Tlie  establishment  or  ascertaining  of  parents 
age ;  the  assignment  of  a  child,  as  a  bastard,  to  its  father ; 
filiation. 

3.  Connection  in  the  way  of  descent.  H.  Spencer. 
Al-fi'nal  (3f-fi'nrfl),  a.     [L.  affmis.]    Related  by  mar- 

riage  :  from  tiie  same  source. 

Ai-line'  (Sf-fln').  V.  t,  [F.  affner  to  refine;  a  (L.  ad) 
+  yi;i  fine.     See  Fine.]    To  refine.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Af-flned'  (-find'),  a.  [OF.  affie  related,  p.  p.,fr.  LL. 
affnare  to  join,  fr.  L.  affnis  neighboring,  related  to  ;  ad 
-i^Jinis  boundary,  limit.]  Joined  in  affinity  or  by  any  tie. 
lObs.]     "  All  affined  and  kin."  Shak. 

AJ-tinl-ta-tive  (5f-fTn'T-ta-tTv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
affinity. —Ai-fin'1-ta-Uve-ly,  adv. 

Ai-fln'1'tive,  a.     Closely  connected,  as  by  affinity. 

Al-tm'i-ty  (af-fTnl-tJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Affinities  (-tTz).  [OF. 
afnite,  F.  affmite,  L.  affinifas,  fr.  affnis.     See  Affined.] 

1.  Relationship  by  marriage  (as  between  a  husband  and 
his  wife's  blood  relations,  or  between  a  wife  and  her  hus- 
band's blood  relations) ;  —  in  contradistmction  to  consan- 
guinity, or  relationship  by  blood; —  followed  by  uilh,  to, 
or  between. 

Solomon  made  affmitij  witli  Pharaoh.    1  Kings  iii.  1. 

2.  Kinship  generally ;  close  agreement ;  relation ;  con- 
formity; resemblance;  connection;  as,  the  affiiiity  of 
sounds,  of  colors,  or  of  languages. 

There  is  a  close  affnity  between  imposture  and  credulity. 

.Sir  G.  C.  Lvwia. 

3.  Companionship;  acquaintance.     [Obs.] 

About  forty  years  past,  1  be;,'an  a  happy  affnity  with  Willioni 
Cranmer.  iJurton. 

4.  (Chem.)  Tliat  attraction  which  takes  place,  at  an 
insensible  distance,  between  the  heterogeneous  particles 
of  bodies,  and  unites  them  to  form  chemical  compounds ; 
chemism ;  chemical  or  elective  affinity  or  attraction. 

5.  {Aat.  Hist.)  A  relation  between  species  or  higher 
groups  dependent  on  resemblance  in  the  whole  plan  of 
structure,  and  indicating  connnunity  of  origin. 

6.  {Spintuali.^m)  A  superior  spiritual  relationship  or 
attraction  held  to  exist  sometimes  between  persons,  esp. 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex ;  also,  the  man  or  womaii  who 
exerts  such  psycliical  or  spiritual  attraction. 

Af-flrm'  (Sf-ferm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affirmed 
(-fermd');  /)■  7'r.  &  rb.  n.  Affirming.]  [OE.  affermeuy 
OF.  a/ermer,  F.  affirmer,  affermir,  fr.  L.  affrmare;  ad 
-^finnare  to  make  firm,  Jirnius  firm.  See  FmM.]  1.  To 
make  firm;  to  confirm,  or  ratify;  esp.  {Lait),  to  asserC 
or  confirm,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order,  brought  be- 
fore an  appellate  court  for  review. 

2.  To  assert  positively ;  totell  with  confidence;  toaver; 
to  maintain  as  true ;  —  opposed  to  deny. 

Jesus,  .  .  .  whom  Paul  nf^nnat  to  he  alive.    Acta  xxv.  19. 

3.  {Law)  To  declare,  as  a  fact,  solemnly,  under  judi- 
cial sanction.    See  Affirmation,  4. 

Syn.  — To  assert ;  aver;  declare;  asseverate;  assure; 
pronounce  :  protest ;  avouch  ;  confirm  ;  establish  ;  ratify. 

—  To  Affirm,  Asseverate,  Aver,  Protest.  We  affr7n 
when  we  declare  a  tiling  as  a  fact  or  a  proposition.  Wo 
asseverate  it  in  a  peculiarly  earnest  manner,  or  with  in- 
creased positiveness  as  wliat  can  not  be  disputed.  Wo 
(iiT/- it.  nr  fitrnially  (h'rlan-  it  to  be  true,  when  we  Imv.- 
positive  Unouh-d^:- ni  it.  W'r  j-mf.f^f  in  a  more  iinl^Ii.' 
maiinrr  nn-l  with  thi-  .uitltv  of  I'l-rfrct  sincerity.  r*-.'pl.' 
as^-r.inrr  in  nidrr  t"  \n>>Anvf  u  (■niivi<'titin  ol  thi-tr  vi  - 
racity  ;  tliev  ""  r  wh.-n  thry  an-  pccidiarly  dcHlroua  to  b.i 
beli.'\rd  ;  lln-y  /-roff.-^f  wli.-u  th.'V  \\\s\>  toInT  thcmsrlvp.H 
from  inii'utalions,  or  to  pi.iduiT  a  conviction  ot  tiicir  in- 
nocence. 

Af-Unn',  7'.  i.     1.  To  declare  or  assert  positively. 

N.it  tliat  I  HO  aifirm.  tliough  so  it  neem 

To  thee,  who  bust  tliy  dwelhiig  hire  on  earth.       .Vtlfw.: 

2.  {Law)  To  make  a  solemn  de(daratinn,  before  an 
authorized  magistrate  or  tribmial,  under  tlie  penalties  of 
perjury  ;  to  testify  by  affirmation. 

Al-lirm'a-'ble  (-iVb'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  affirmed, 
asserted,  or  deelared  ;  —  followed  by  of;  aa,  au  attribuU) 
affinnnhlr  t\{  every  just  man. 

At  tirm'a  bly,  '"/'■•     In  an  afllrmnble  manner. 

AMlrm'anco  (-""«)."■  [Ci.itV.afennancr.]  1.  Con- 
firmation ;  ratification  ;  confirmation  of  a  voidable  act. 

ThinBtatutc  .  .  .  \-n  nfftrniancc  id  tlic  cnnmion  law.      Jlacotr. 

2.  A  strong  declaration  ;  affirmation.  Cowper^ 
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AFFIRMANT 


Af-Unn'ant  (Jif-fenii'<nit),  n.  [l.  afflrmann,  -fintif, 
y.  pr.     Sen  Affibm.]     1.  One  who  afflrma  or  aawertw. 

2.  (L'liv)  Oin'  who  alHiiiif*,  iii.stt'Eul  of  t;ikiii|>  .an  oath. 

Af'tir-ma'tlon  {rit'frM--iiia'.tliun),  ji.  [L.  axlirmulio: 
cf.  F.  a jU  I- mat  ion.']  \.  C'oiiHriiiatioii  (if  aiiytliiiiK  estab- 
lishuU  ;  nitiiicatioii ;  as,  iW.  iij}iniiittiun  of  a  law.   Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  afflnniiiK  or  aMsertiiig  as  true  ;  assertion  ; 
—  opposed  to  ncgadun  or  denuil. 

3.  That  which  is  aaaerted  ;  an  assertion  ;  a  positive 
statonient;  an  avennont;  as,  an  njjlnintlion,  by  tlio 
vender,  of  title  to  propi-i'ty  sold,  or  of  its  quality. 

4.  {Law)  A  solemn  declaration  made  under  the  penal- 
ties of  perjury,  by  persons  who  conscientiously  decline 
lakinff  an  oath,  wliich  declaration  is  in  law  equivalent  to 
anoatli.  Courier. 

Af-llrm'a-tlV©  (3f-fenn'ii-tTv),  a.  [L.  ajffirmativus: 
cf.  F.  njfirvi (ft i/.']  1.  Confirmative  ;  ratifying;  as,  an  act 
ajftrinotive  of  common  law. 

2.  That  afHruis ;  asserting  that  the  fact  Is  so ;  declara- 
tory of  wliat  exists;  answering  "yes"  to  a  question;  — 
opposed  to  iiegative;  as,  an  a^rmative  answer ;  an  affirm- 
ative  vote. 

3.  Positive;  dogniatle.     [Of,s.']  Jer.  Taylor. 
I.ysiclcs  \vu3  a  little  discuiiccrtL-d  by  the  aJRimathr  a\r  of 

Critu.  ■"  IkikcU:!,. 

4.  {Logic)  Expressing  the  agreement  of  the  two  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

6.  {Alg.)  Positive;  — a  term  applied  to  quantities 
which  are  to  be  added,  and  opposed  to  negative^  or  such 
as  are  to  be  subtracted. 

Af-iirm'a-tive,  n.  l.  Tliat  which  affirms  as  opposed 
to  that  which  denies ;  an  affirmative  proposition ;  that 
side  of  a  question  which  affirms  or  maintains  the  proposi- 
tion stated  ;  —  opposed  to  negative  ;  as,  tliere  were  forty 
votes  in  the  affirmative^  and  ten  in  the  negative. 

Whether  there  are  such  Noin^')<  nr  nnt. 't  is  sufficient  for  nty 
purposu  that  many  have  believed  tlie  offinuadLx:  Drifdcn. 

2.  A  word  or  phrase  expressing  affirmation  or  assent ; 
as,  yes.  that  is  to,  etc. 

Af-nrm'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  manner; 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  a  question ;  in  the  affirmative  ; 
—  opposed  to  negafiveh/. 

Af-lirm'a-ta-ry  (-a-to-rj?),  a.  Giving  affirmation  ;  as- 
sertive ;  affirmative.  dlussei/. 

AMirm'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  affirms. 

At'Ux'  (ilf-flkb').  ''.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affixed  (-fTkst') ; 
;).  ;>/■.  cV  vh.  n.  Affixing.]  [LL.  offixnre,  L.  agixus,  p.  p. 
of  iiffiijere  to  fasten  to;  ad -\-  figere  to  fasten:  cf.  OE. 
afficlieu,  F.  officher,  ultimately  fr.  L.  affigere.     See  Fix.] 

1.  To  subjoin,  annex,  or  add  at  the  close  or  end  ;  to 
append  to  ;  to  fix  to  any  part  of;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to 
a  word ;  to  affix  a  seal  to  an  instrument ;  to  affiz  one's 
name  to  a  writing. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten  in  any  way  ;  to  attach  physically. 

_    Should  they  [caterpillars]  affix  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
miproper  for  their  loud.  «  Raij. 

3.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with  ;  a-s,  names  affiixed 
to  ideas,  or  ideas  affixed  to  tilings  ;  to  affix  a  stigma  to  a 
person  ;  to  affiix  ridicule  or  blame  to  any  one. 

4-  To  fix  or  fasten  figuratively ;  —  with  on  or  upon  ;  as, 
eyes  affixed  upon  the  ground.     [Ohs.]  Spenser. 

.    Syn,— To  attach;  subjoin;  connect;  annex;  unite. 

Al'fix  (Sf'fTks),  n.;  pi.  Affixes  (-gz).  [L.  affixns,  p. 
p.  of  affigere:  cf.  F.  affixe.']  That  winch  is  affixed;  an 
appendage  ;  esp.  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  added  at 
the  end  of  a  word  ;  a  suffix  ;  a  postfix. 

Al-lix'lon  (5f-fTk'shan),  n.  [L.  affixio.  fr.  affigrre.l 
Affixture.     [06..]  ^  T.  Adams. 

Al-fls'lure  (Sf-fTks'tur;  135),  n.  The  act  of  affixing, 
or  the  state  of  being  affixed  ;  attachment. 

Al-fla'tlon  (Sf-fia'shijn),  n.  [L.  affiafus,  p.  p.  of  af- 
Jiare  to  blow  or  breathe  on;  ad  ^  Jtare  to  blow.]  A 
blowing  or  breathing  on  ;  inspiration. 

Al-na'tUS  (Sf-rta'tus),  H.  lU,  fr.  affiare.  See  Affla- 
TION.]     1.  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind. 

2.  A  divine  impartation  of  knowledge;  supernatural 
impulse ;  inspiration. 

A  poet  writing  against  Iiis  genius  will  be  like  a  prophet 
without  his  ajiiatiis.  iSjience. 

Af-fUct'  (af-flikf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Afflicted  ; 
^3.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Afflicting.]  [L.  affiictiis,  p.  p.  of  af- 
^fiigere  to  cast  do\™,  deject;  a<  I -\- figere  to  fitrike  :  cf. 
OF.  ajiit,  affiict,  p.  p.  Cf.  Flagellate.]  1.  To  strike  or 
cast  down;  to  overthrow.  lObs.]  ''Reassembling  our 
affiictrd  powers."  3Iilton. 

2.  To  inflict  some  great  injury  or  hurt  upon,  causing 
contmued  pain  or  mental  distress;  to  trouble  griev- 
ously ;  to  torment. 

They  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  aMict  them  with 

their  burdens.  Kxuil.i.  W. 

That  wliich  was  the  worst  now  leaet  afflicts  me.      Milton. 
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3.  To  make  low  or  humble.     [06*.] 


Men  are  apt  to  prefer  t 
truth. 


Syn. - 

torment ; 


prosperous  error  before  nn  offiirted 
Jer.  TaijLor. 


-  To  trouble ;  grieve  ;  pain  ;  distress : 
wound ;  hurt. 


Al-flict',  p.  p.  &  a.  [L.  affiictuSy  p.  p.]  Afllicted. 
iOhs.}  Becon. 

Al-fllct'ea-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  afflicted ;  af- 
fliction.    [Ubs.^  jip^  jj^^ii 

Af-flict'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  afflicts. 

Ai-fllct'lng,  a.  Grievously  painful ;  distressing ;  af- 
flictive ;  as,  an  affiictinq  event.  —  Al-flict'ing-ly,  adr 

Al-niC'lioa  (iSf-rilk'sliun).  n.  [F.  axliictiim.,  L.  affiic- 
tio,  fr.  affiigere.]  X.  The  cause  of  continued  i)ain  of 
body  or  mind,  as  sickness,  losses,  etc. ;  an  instance  of 
grievous  distress  ;  a  pain  or  gi-ief. 

To  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction.       S/iak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  afflicted ;  a  state  of  pain,  dis- 
tress, or  grief. 

Some  virtues  are  seen  only  in  affliction.       Addison. 


Syn,  — Calamity;  sorrow;  distress;  grief;  pain;  ad- 
versity; miHory  ;  wretchediicrts ;  misfortune;  trouble; 
hardship. —Affliction,  SouKow,  Guiep.  Distuehs.  A/- 
Jlirtion  and  soiroir  are  terms  of  wide  and  general  appli- 
cation ;  gnej  and  distress  bavo  reference  to  particular 
cases.  Affilttion  is  the  strongt-r  term.  The  Hulleriiig 
iirs  d.-eprr  in  tin*  soul,  and  u«ually  arises  froiri  some 
puui-rlui  .-aiisr.   muiIi  ;ih  Un^   li..srt  ol  wliat  is   most  dear 

I  iiriid.s,  liealth.  ftc.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  sickness 
or  p;un  aa  "  an  alllictit.n,"  tliouKh  nnc  who  Multers  from 
either  iH  said  to  be  <iffiiih.l  :  \,n\,  .h-privatioMH  of  every 
kin<l,  such  as  deafnesw,  blin.hn'.ss,  Iokh  nf  IhiiI.m,  etc..  are 
railed  .'i//i(7m//,s,  HliowiiiK  thai  tlir  t.rrti  ;ipj.lJrM  particu- 
larly to  i.rnlon-^'r-l  .snunTs  of  Hnlt.-miK.  .Snn»ir  and 
iiri'J  !U''  niiK-h  alik.-  in  inrannik',  but  '// /- A  is  tin- ht mn^er 
term  ol  th.-  tv\u,  u;.ii;ill>  d.-nutii,^;iiuii,'ii:iiit  nicntalHutter- 
Illg  lor  borne  drhuilr  citiisr.  a.s.  -// /,  Mnr  t  lie  .Irat  h  <»f  a 
dear  friend;  .-^ui  ,>-n-  is  m-irc  retlrrtiv.-,  and  iMtiok-i-d  with 

regret,  as,  the    nu.sr.,|„Ii,rt  nf   a  rj.ild   in  Inokr,]   upon  witli 

sorrow.  Gnrj  ih  nlt.-n  vioh-nt  and  .JminnHl  ralive ;  sur- 
ruir  drrp  iuid  htiiudiiig.  Disin  ss  ini]ili.-H  r\\  n-mo  sull'er- 
ing.  either  bodily.r  mental.  In  its  lii^hcr  ^l:l^,'e8,  it  de- 
iioti'H  pain  lit  a  n-.sl  Ichh.  agitating  kind,  an.!  alnioHt  always 
suiipu.'.e.s  some  Ktrnggle  of  mind  or  body.  Ajjliction  is 
allayed,  <jruj  subsides,  sorrow  is  soothed,  distress  is  mit- 
igated. 

Af-fllc'tion-lGSS  (af-fllk'shuu-les),  a.  Free  from  af- 
fliction. 

Al-aic'tlve  {2f-flTk'trv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  affiictif.-\    Giving 
pain;  causing  continued  or  repeated  pain  or  grief;  dis- 
tressing.    "Jove's  affiictive  hand."  Pope. 
Spreads  slow  disease,  and  darts  afflictive  pain.        Frior. 

Af-fllc'tlve-ly,  adv.     in  an  aflflictive  manner. 

Al'flU-ence  (Sf'fiu-ens),  n.     [F.  affiaence,  L.  affiuen- 

tia,  fr.  affiiinis,  p.  pr.  of  affiiiere  to  flow  to ;  ad  -f  jliiere 

to  How.     See  Flux.]      1.    A  flowing   to  or  towards;  a 

concourse ;   an  influx. 

The  affluence  of  young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain.  Wotlon. 

There  is  an  unusual  affluence  of  strangers  this  year.     furJ'jle. 

2.  An  abundant  supply,  as  of  thought,  words,  feelings, 
etc. ;  profusion  ;  also,  abundance  of  property  ;  wealth. 
An  old  age  of  elegance,  afflticnci?,  and  case.     Cfldsmith. 

Syn.  — Abundance;  richea;  profusion;  exuberance; 
plenty  ;  wealth  ;  opulence. 

Al'flu-en-cy  i-en-sy),  n.    Affluence.   [Oft.?.]     Addison. 

Al'flu-ent  C-^nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affiirent,  L.  affinens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  See  Affluence.]  1.  Flowing  to  ;  flowing  abun- 
dantly.    '■'•Affiuent  blood."  Harvey. 

2.  Abundant ;  copious  ;  plenteous  ;  hence,  wealthy  ; 
abounding  in  goods  or  riches. 

Language  . . .  affluent  in  expressions.  //.  Heed. 

Loaded  nnd  blest  with  all  the  afflnoil  store. 
Which  human  vows  at  sniokin^^  shrines  implore.      Prior. 

Al'flu-ent,  li.  A  stream  or  river  flowing  into  a  larger 
river  or  into  a  lake ;  a  tributary  stream. 

A!'flu-ent-ly,  adv.     Abundantly ;  copiously. 

A^flu-ent-ness,  n.     Gn-at  plenty.     [A'.] 

AMlus'  lai'rtiaks'),  ii.  [L.  affiuxum,  p.  p. of  affiuere: 
cf.  F.  affiux.  See  Affluence.]  A  flowing  towards  ;  that 
which  flows  to;  as,  an  affii/x  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Ai-flux'lon  (af-fliik'sliun),  7i.  The  act  of  flowing 
towards  ;  afflux.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Al'lo-dUl  l5t'fS-dTl),  71.     Asphodel.     [Obs.^ 

Af-force'  (Sf-fors'),  r.  t.  [OF.  afforcier,  LL.  affor- 
tiare :  ad  +  Jortiare,  fr.  L.  /orlis  strong.]  To  reen- 
force  ;  to  strengthen.  Hallam. 

Ai-force'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  1.  A  fortress ;  a 
fortification  for  defense.     [0&5.]  Bailey. 

2.  A  rcnfun-iaent ;  a  strengthening.  IlaUain. 

Al-lor'ci-a-ment  (af-for'sT-a-ment),  n.    See  Affoece- 

MENT.      [Obs.'^ 

Af-ford'  (Sf-ford'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Afforped  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affording.]  [OE.  a/orthen,  AS.  gf/orSian, 
/orSian,  to  further,  accomplish,  afford,  fr.  forS  forth, 
forward.  The  prefix  f/e- has  no  well  defined  "sense.  See 
Forth.]  1.  To  give  forth  ;  to  supply,  yield,  or  produce 
as  the  natural  result,  fruit,  or  issue  ;  as,  grapes  affiord 
wine  ;  olives  afford  oil ;  the  earth  affords  fruit ;  the  sea 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  fisli. 

2.  To  give,  grant,  or  confer,  with  a  remoter  reference 
to  its  being  the  natural  result ;  to  provide ;  to  furnish  ; 
as,  a  good  life  affords  consolation  in  old  age. 

His  tuneful  Muse  affords  the  sweetest  numbers.     Addison. 
The  quiet  lanes  .  .  .  ni/on/ calmer  retreats.       aUpin. 

3.  To  offer,  provide,  or  supply,  as  in  selling,  granting, 
expending,  with  profit,  or  without  loss  or  too  great  in- 
jury ;  as,  A  affords  his  goods  cheaper  than  B  ;  a  man  can 
afford  a  sum  yearly  in  charity. 

4.  To  mcur,  stand,  or  bear  without  serious  detriment, 
as  an  act  which  might  under  other  circumstances  be  in- 
jurious;—  with  an  auxiliary,  as  can,  could,  might,  etc. ; 
to  be  able  or  rich  enough. 

The  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits.  Hamilton. 


He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  thusu  whom  he  saw  buffer. 


Wordsworth. 


Af-ford'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  afforded. 

Al-ford'ment  (-meut),  n.  Anything  given  as  a  help  ; 
bestowal.     {Obs.'\ 

AMor'est  (ilf-f5r'est),  v.  t.  [LL.  afforestare ;  ad  + 
forestnrc.  See  Forest.]  To  convert  into  a  forest;  as, 
to  afforest  a  tract  of  country. 

Al-for'es-ta'tion  (Sf-for'S-s-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
converting  into  forest  or  woodland.  Blacks/one. 

Af-fonn'a-tlve  (af-f5rm'a-tiv),  n.     An  affix. 

Af-fran'chlse  (3f-fran'chTz  or  -cliiz),  V.  (.  [F.  a(Tran- 
chir ;  a  (L.  ad)  ^  jrancfvee.  See  Franchise  and  Frank.] 
To  make  free  ;  to  enfranchise.  Johnson. 

Al-fran'chlse-ment  (-m^nt),??.  [Cf.  F.  affram-hixse- 
m^nt.^     The  act  of  making  free  ;  enfrancliisement.    \_R.'\ 

Ai-frap'  (af.frSp'),  v.  t.  S:  i.  [Cf.  It.  afrappare,  frap- 
pare,  to  cut,  mince,  F.  /rapper  to  strike.  See  Frap.] 
To  strike,  or  strike  down.     [0^5.]  Spenser. 

Ai-fray'  (Sf-fra'),  v.  t.  [p.  p.  Affrated.]  [OE. 
afraien,  affraien,  OF.  effreer,  esfreer,  F.  effraijer^  orig. 
to  disquiet,  put  out  of  peace,  fr.  L.  ej-f-OHG.  /ridu 
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peace  (akin  to  E.  free).    Cf.  Afraid,  Fray,  Frith  inclo- 
sure.]     lArchaic}    1.  To  startle  from  quiet ;  to  alarm. 
Sniiih-fouh-w  a  threat  heap 
1  littt  had  ufraijtd  [  uJlraytd)  nic  out  of  my  sleep.     Chaucer. 
2.  To  frighten  ;  to  scare ;  to  frighten  away. 

Tliat  voici:  doth  um  affray.  Shak: 

Al-fray'  (ilf-frS'),  n.    [OE.  afrai,  affrai,  OF.  esfrei,  V. 

ejjrai,  fr.  OK.  es/recr.    See  Affray,  v.  t.]    1.  The  a<:t  of 

suddenly  disturbing  any  one  ;  an  assault  or  attack.  [Obs.] 

2.  Alarm;  terror;  fright.     lObs.}  Spenser. 

3.  A  tnmultiiouH  assault  or  quarrel;  a  brawl;  a  fray. 
"  In  th(?  very  midst  of  theaffrny."  Motley. 

4.  (/,'/»■)  The  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons,  in  a 
public  place,  to  tlie  terror  of  others.  Bhu-hstone. 

V^'  \  fighting  in  private  is  not,  in  a  legal  seiwe.  an 

ajjrnii. 

Syn.  — Quarrel ;  brawl;  scuflfle  ;  encounter;  fight; 
contest ;  fend  ;  tumult ;  disturbance. 

Af-fray'er  (-erj,  n.    One  engaged  in  an  affray. 

Al-iray'ment  (-ment),  n.     Affray.    \JJbs.'\     Spenser. 

Al-lrefght'  (3f-f rat'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  +  Jreight :  <-f. 
F.  affr/trr.  See  Fkeioht.]  To  hire,  as  a  ship,  for  tho 
transpnrt;itioii  of  goods  or  freight. 

Al-frelght'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  hires  or  charters  a 
shij)  to  convey  goods. 

Al-frei^ht'ment  (-uK'nt),  n.  [Cf.V.  a ffretemcnt.']  The 
act  of  hiring,  or  the  ctjiitract  for  the  use  of,  a  vessel,  or 
some  part  of  it,  to  convey  cargo. 

Al-tret'  (af-frgt'),«.  [Cf.  It.  a ffrettare  to \i:i.Bten, /retta 
haste.]     A  furious  on^et  or  attack.     [Oi.v.]  Spenser. 

Al-mc'tlon  (Sf-frlk'shun),  n.  [L.  aff/icare  to  rub  on. 
See  Friction.]     The  act  of  laibbing  against.     [Obs.'} 

Ai-frlend'ed  (ilf-f rSnd'ed),  p.  p.  Made  friends  ;  recon- 
ciled,   yjb.s.}    "Deadly  foes  .  .  .  aff'rirnded.'"     Spmser. 

Al-fright'  (Sf-frif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Afpiugkted  ; 
p.  pr._  &  vb.  n.  Affrightino.]  [Orig.  p.  p. ;  OE.  a/right, 
AS.  a/yrhlan  to  terrify  ;  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  e;-,  orig. 
meaning  o«0+/;/r/i/'y  fright.  See  Fright.]  To  impress 
with  sudden  fear  ;  to  frighten  ;  to  alarm. 

Dreams  apriijht  our  snuls.  Shak. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamons  at  their  servict;  (juumt.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  terrify;  frighten;  alarm;  dismay;  appall; 
Bcare  ;  startle  ;  daunt ;  intimidate. 

Al-fright',  p.  a.    Alfrighted.     [Ohs.-]  Chaucer. 

Ai-frlght',  n.     1.  Sudden  and  great  fear;  terror.    It 
expresses  a  stronger  impression  tlian  fear,  or  apprehen- 
sion, perhaps  less  than  terror. 
lie  looks  behind  him  with  affri'jht,  and  forward  with  despair. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  frightening ;  also,  a  cause  of  terror ;  an 
object  of  dread.  B.  Jonson. 

Al-fright'ed-ly,  adv.   With  fright.  Dratiton. 

Ai-fright'en(-'n).  r./.  To  frighten.  lArchaic'\  *'Fit 
tales  .  .  .  to  (/^///////i'l'.vi  babes."  Soi/they. 

Al-frlght'er" (-er),  n .     One  who f riglitens.     [.I rchairl 

Ai-£right'ful  (-f ui),  a.  Terrifymg ;  frightful.  —  Al- 
frlght'lUl-ly,  adv.  '  (Archaic^ 

Bu^'bears  or  affriglif/ul  apparitions.       Cuduorth. 

Al-fright'ment  (-ment),  n.  Affright;  the  state  of  be- 
ing frightened  ;  sudden  fear  or  alarm.     [Archaic^ 

Passionate  words  or  blows  ...  fill  the  child's  mind  with 
terror  and  ajlriyhtmcnt.  Locke. 

Ai-front'  (af-fri5nt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affronted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affronting.]  [OF.  aj'ronter,  F.  affronter, 
to  confront,  LL.  affrontare  to  strike  against,  fr.  L.  ad  -f- 
//■o;)5  forehead,  front.  See  Front.]  1.  To  front ;  to  face 
in  position  ;  to  meet  or  encounter  face  to  face.     [Obs.'\ 

All  the  sea-coast.-*  do  affr.oit  tiic  Levant.       Holland. 

Tliat  he.  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here 

Ajlronf  Ophelia.  Slink. 

2.  To  face  in  defiance  ;  to  confront ;  as,  to  affront 
death  ;  hence,  to  meet  in  hostile  encounter.     [Archaic] 

3.  To  offend  by  some  manifestation  of  disrespect ;  to 
insult  to  the  face  by  demeanor  or  language  ;  to  treat 
with  marked  incivility. 

How  can  any  one  iniajrine  that  the  fathers  would  havo 
dared  to  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius  ?  Addnnn. 

Syn.  —  To  insult ;  abuse  ;  outrage  ;  wound  ;  illtreat ; 
sliglit ;  defy  ;  offend  ;  provoke  ;  pique ;  nettle. 

Al-£ront',  n.  [Cf.  F.  affroyit,  fr.  affronter.]  1.  An 
encounter  either  friendly  or  hostile.     [Obs.] 

I  walked  about,  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 

On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  itff/nnt.        Milton. 

2.  Contemptuous  or  rude  treatment  which  excites  or 
justifies  resentment ;  marked  disrespect ;  a  purposed  in- 
dignity ;  insult. 

(.)fferinfr  an  affront  to  our  understanding.     Addison. 

3.  An  offense  to  one's  self-respect ;  shame.   Arbnthnot. 


ftyn.  — AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE.  An  affront  is  a 
designed  mark  of  disrespect,  usually  in  the  presence  of 
otliers.  An  iiisvlt  is  a  per.sonal  attack  either  by  words  or 
actions,  designed  to  humiliate  or  degrade.  An  ontraoe  is 
an  act  of  extreme  and  violent  insult  or  abuse.  An  affront 
piques  and  mortifies:  an  mtiult  irritates  and  provokes ; 
an  outrafje  wounds  and  injures. 

Captious  persons  construe  every  innocent  freedom  into  an 
affront.    When  people  are  in  a  slate  of  animosity,  they  seek  op- 

f)ortunitics  of  offering  each  other  insults.    Intoxication  or  vio- 
ent  passion  impels  men  to  the  commission  of  oulragcg.     Crabb. 

AI-fron-t6' (5f-frun-tS')i  ff-  [F.  ff#ron^e,p.  p.]  {Her.) 
Face  to  face,  or  front  to  front ;  facing.    

Af-front'ed-ly  (af-f runt'ed-iy ),  adv. 
Shamelessly.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Al-txon-tQG^,  n.     One  who  receives 
an  affront.  Lytton. 

Ai-front'er    (Sf-frunfer),  n.     One 
who  affronts,  or  insults  to  the  face. 

Al-front'lng-ly,  adv.  In  an  affront- 
ing manner. 

Al-front1ve  (-Tv),  a.     Tending  to 
affront  or  offend  ;  offensive  ;  abusive. 


AfEronte. 

IIow  affrontive  it  is  to  despise  mercy  !  South.. 


iise,   unite,   njde,   fuU,   fip,   am;     pity;     food,    fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   tlim;     boxj     zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Al-fr0nt'lve-neB3  (Sf-fruntTv-ngs),  7i.  The  quality 
that  gives  an  alfruut  or  offense,     [/w]  Bailei/. 

Al-fnse'  (Sf-fuz'),  V.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Affused  (-f iizd') ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Affuskg  (-fuz'Tng).]  [L.  ajffums^  p.  p.  of 
affundere  to  pour  to  ;  ad  -p  Jundere.  See  Pise.]  To 
pour  out  or  upon.     \_R.'] 

I  first  affusid  water  upon  the  compressed  beane.  Boyle. 

Al-fu'slon  (5f-fu'zhun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  affusiim.l  The 
act  of  pouring  upon,  or  Bprinkling  with  a  liquid,  as  water 
upon  a  child  iii  baptism.  Specitically  :  (Mtd.)  Tlie  act  of 
pouring  water  or  otlier  fluid  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  Dunglison. 

Al-fy'  (Sf-fi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affied  (Jtf-fid') :  p. 
pr.  Affting.]     [of.  njier^  LL.  ajfidare.     Cf.  Afpia>-ce.] 

1.  To  contide  (one's  self  to,  or  in) ;  to  trust.    [t>6.v.] 

2.  To  betroth  or  espouse ;  to  affiance.     lObs.']      ^hak. 

3.  To  biud  in  faith.  [(?65.]  £p.  Montagu. 
AJ-fy',  V.  i.  To  trust  or  confide.  \_Ohs.'\  Shak. 
Afghan  (Sf'gan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Afghanistan. 
Afghan,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

2.  A  kind  of  worsted  blanket  or  wrap. 

A-field'  (a-feld'),  ffdv.     [Pref.  a-+^'eM.]     1.  To,  in, 

or  on  the  field.    "  We  drove  ajield.''^  Milton. 

Uow  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  ajield  !      Gray. 

2.  Out  of  the  way ;  astray. 
Why  should  he  wander  afield  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  I  TroUope. 

A-Ilre'  (a-fir'),  mlv.  &  a.     [Pref.  a-  -f-  jire.'}   On  fire. 

A-flame'  (a-flam'),  ndv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -j-jlame.]^  In 
flames ;  plowing  \vith  light  or  passion  ;  ablaze.     G.  Eliot. 

A-flaX' {a-^iit'h  adv.  [Pref.  a-+jia^]  Level  with  the 
ground  ;  flat.     [06^.]  Bucon. 

A-naunt'(i-flant'),  «(fr.  &a.  [Pref.  a- +/ai(7i^]  In 
a  flaunting  state  or  position.  Copleu. 

A-fllck'er  (a-flTk'er),at^i'.&a.  [?xet.  a- -\- flicker.^  in 
a  flickering  state. 

A-noat'    (a-flof),  adv.    &   a.      [Pref.  a-  +  float.'] 

1.  Borne  on  the  water;  floating  ;  on  board  ship. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat.  Shak. 

2.  Moving  ;  passing  from  place  to  place  ;  in  general  cir- 
culation ;  as,  a  rumor  is  afloat. 

3.  Unfixed  ;  moving  without  guide  or  control ;  adrift ; 
as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat. 

A-floW  (a-flo'),  adv.&a.   [Pref.  a--\-flou\'\  Flowmg. 
Their  founts  aflmr  with  tears.       Ji.  Broxcjung. 

A-fIusll'(4-flu3h'),frfZr.  &a.  [Pref.  a-+j?i(5A,n.]  In 
a  flushed  or  blushing  state. 

A•fIu6h^  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  a- -\- flush,  a.]    On  a  level. 
The  btinkis  .  .  .  afiiish  witli  the  sea.     Sitinbunie. 

A-flut'ler  (a-flut'ter),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  flutter.] 
In  a  flutter ;  agitated. 

A-foam'  (a-fom'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a- -{-foam.]  In  a 
foaming  state ;  as,  the  sea  is  all  a  foam. 

A-tOOt'  i.a-f66t'),  adv.    [Pref.  a--]- foot.]    1.  On  foot. 
We  '11  walk  afoot  a  while.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.;  In  motion;  inaction;  astir;  in  progress. 

Tlie  matter  being  afont.  Shak. 

A-fore'  (a-for'),  adv.     [OE.  afore,  aforn,  AS.  onforan 

or  ietfora7i ;  pvef.  a- -}- fore.]    1.  Before.    [Obs.  or  Dial.] 

If  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore.  Sfuik. 

2.  (Xaiit.)  In  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel. 

A-iOTQ^,  prep.    1.  Before  (in  all  its  senses).   [Archaic] 

2.  (iXaut.)  Before  ;  in  front  of ;  farther  forward  than  ; 
as,  afore  the  windlass. 

Afore  the  mast,  among  the  common  sailors  ;  —  a  phrase 
used  to  distin^fiah  the  ship's  crew  from  the  officers. 

A-fore'clt'ed  (-sit'Sd),  a.     Named  or  quoted  before. 

A-fore'gO'lng  (-go'Tng),  n.     Going  before;  foregoing. 

A-fore'nand'  (-hand'),  adv.  Beforehand  ;  in  anticipa- 
tion.    [Archaic  or  Dial.] 

She  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body.    Mark  xiv.  8. 

A-fore^land^  a.  Prepared  ;  previously  provided  ;  — 
opposed  to  behindhand.     [Archaic  or  Dial.] 

Aforehand  in  all  matters  of  power.  Bacon. 

A-fore'men'tloned  (-mSn'shund),  a.  Previously  men- 
tioned :  b.-fnn--iiientioned.  Addison. 

A-!o  re 'named'  (-namd'),  a.  Named  before.  Peacham. 

A-fore'sald^  <-sPd'),  a.  Said  before,  or  in  a  preceding 
part ;  already  described  or  identified. 

A-fore'thoughf  (-that'),  ".  Premeditated  ;  prepense; 
pre\iouHly  in  mind;  designed;  as,  malice  aforethonqht, 
which  is  rt'iniir'-d  to  constitute  murder.  Bouvier. 

A-fore'thought',  n.    Premeditation. 

A-fore'tlme'  (-tim'),  adv.  In  time  past :  formerly. 
*'  He  prayed  ...  as  he  did  aforetime.'*  Dan.  \\    10 

llAfor'U-O'rKa  for'ahl-o'ri).  [L.]  {Logic  &  Math.) 
With  stronger  reason. 

A-fOOl'  (:V-foul'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-foul.]  In  col- 
lision ;  entangled.  Totten. 

To  run  afoul  of,  to  nm  gainst  or  come  into  collision 
with,  especially  bo  aa  to  become  entangled  or  to  cause 
injury, 

A-fraid'  (-fra<l'),  p.  «•  [OE.  nfrayed,  nfTrnide,  p.  p. 
of  afraien  to  affray.  See  Apfrav,  and  cf.  AFKAan.]  Im- 
pressed with  fear  or  apprehension  ;  in  fear  ;  apprelien- 
Bive.  [Afraid  comes  after  the  noun  it  limits.]  *'B;ick 
they  recoiled,  afraid.*^  Milfon. 

Gr^'  ThiBwnrd  expresses  a  lesfl  degrpo  of  fear  than 
tfrnjied  or  fn'jlden>d.  It  is  followed  hy  of  before  the 
object  of  fear,  or  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  a  deiJendent 
clause  ;  a«,  to  be  afraid  of  death.  "  I  am  ofraid  to  die." 
•*1  am  rt/f'/fV/ he  will  chxHtiso  me."  "Be  not  «/rrti(/that 
I  your  hand  should  take."  .Shak.  lam  ufratd  is  some- 
times  used  colloquially  to  Boften  a  statement ;  a8»  /  am 
afraid  I  can  not  help  you  in  this  matter. 

Syn.— Fearful;  tunid  ;  timorous;  alarmed;  anxious. 

Al'reot  fSf'ret),  71.    Same  as  Afrit. 

A-fresh'  (4-fr?Hh'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  fresh.]  Anew  ; 
again ;  once  more  ;  newly. 

Thvy  crucify  .  .  .  thf  .Son  of  God  afre»h.     Ilch.  vI.C. 

Afric  fSf'rTk),  a.    African.  — 71.    Africa.     [Poetic] 
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Af ri-can  (3f'rT-kan),  a.  [L.  Africus,  Africanus,  fr. 
Afer  Africau.]     Of  or  pertaiuing  to  Africa. 

African  hemp,  a  fiber  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
.Sanserif  ra  fruin''r-i,n.'i,  a  plant  found  in  Africa  and  India. 
—  African  marigold,  a  tropical  American  plant  iTa'ittes 
erect ui.  —  African  oak  or  African  teak,  a  timber  furnished 
by  Oldfleldia  Africana,  used  in  ship  bui'diug. 

At'Tl-can,  n.  A  native  of  Africa ;  also,  one  ethnolog- 
ically  belonging  to  an  African  race. 

Al'rl-can'der  (iSf  rt-kSn'der),  n.  One  born  in  Africa, 
the  offspring  of  a  wliite  father  and  a  *'  colored  "  mother. 
Also,  and  now  commonly  in  Southern  Africa,  a  native 
born  of  European  settlers. 

Al'ri-can-lsm  (Sf'ri-knn-tz'm),  n.  A  word,  phrase, 
idiom,  or  custom  pecuhar  to  Africa  or  Africans.  "  Tlie 
knotty  Africanisms  ...  of  the  fathers."  Milton. 

Al'rl-can-lze  (-iz),  r.  t.  To  place  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Africans  or  negroes.     [Amer.]  Bart/eft. 

Al'lit  (Sf'rTt),  Af'rlte  (-ret),  AlTeet  (-ret),  n.  [Arab. 
^ifrlt.]  (Mohtnn.  Myth.)  A  powerful  evil  jinnee,  demon, 
or  monstrous  giant. 

A-ixonV (k-frunt')t adv.  [Pref.  a- -\- front.]  Infront; 
face  to  face.  — prep.     In  front  of.  Shak. 

Aft  (ift),  adv.  &  a.  [AS.  ftftan  behind  ;  orig.  superl. 
of  of^off.  See  After.]  {Saut.)  Near  or  towards  the 
stem  of  a  vessel ;  astern ;  abaft. 

Aft'er  (affer),  a.  [AS.  wfter  after,  behind:  akin  to 
Goth,  aftaro,  aftra,  backwards,  Icel.  optr,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
ef ter,  OKG.  a'ftar  behind,  Dutch  and  LG.  achter,  Gr. 
airuiTeptAi  further  off.  The  ending  -ier  is  an  old  comjiara- 
tive  suffix,  in  E.  gener.ally  -ther  (as  in  other),  and  after  is 
a  compar.  of  of,  off.  V194.  See  Of  ;  cf.  Aft.]  1.  Next ; 
later  in  time;  subsequent;  succeeding;  as,  an  f/fter  pe- 
riod of  life.  Marshall. 

C^^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  sometimes  needlessly 
comoined  with  the  following  noun,  by  means  of  a  hy- 
phen, as,  o/^er-ages,  «//(';--act,  »/Yt'7--day8.  *-f/Cc;--life.  For 
the  most  part  the  words  are  properly  kept  separate  when 
ajter  has  this  meaning. 

2.  Hinder;  nearer  the  rear.  {Kaut.)  Toward  the 
stem  of  the  ship;  —  applied  to  any  object  in  the  rear 
part  of  a  vessel ;  as  the  after  cabin,  after  hatchway.  It 
is  often  combined  with  its  noun;  as,  a/^er-bowhnes, 
(-///er-braces,  wrVer-sails,  o/Cer-yards,  those" on  the  main- 
masts and  mizzenmasts. 

After  body  iNaiti.),  the  part  of  a  ship  abaft  the  dead  flat, 
or  middle  part. 

Aft'er,  prep.  1.  Behind  in  place ;  as,  men  in  line  one 
after  another.     *'  Shut  doors  after  you."  Shak. 

2.  Below  in  rank;  next  to  in  order.  Shak. 

Codrus  after  Phccbus  eings  the  best.  Dnidcn. 

3.  Later  in  time ;  subsequent  to ;  as,  after  supper,  after 
three  days.  It  often  precedes  a  clau&e.  Formerly  that 
was  interposed  between  it  and  the  clause. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 

Matt.  xxvi.  "2. 

4.  Subsequent  to  and  in  consequence  of ;  as,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  shall  be  carefid. 

5.  Subsequent  to  and  notwithstanding;  as,  a/ferall  our 
advice,  you  took  that  course. 

6.  Moving  toward  from  behind;  following;  in  search 
of ;  in  pursuit  of. 

Ye  shall  not  ^o  after  other  gods.  Dcut.  vi.  14. 

After  whom  is  the  kinj,"  of  Israel  coine  out  ?    1  Sam.  ssiv.  14. 

7.  Denoting  the  aim  or  object ;  concerning ;  in  relation 
to;  as,  to  look  after  workmen  ;  to  inquire  after  a  friend  ; 
to  thirst  after  righteousness. 

8.  In  mutation  of ;  in  conformity  with ;  after  the  man- 
ner of ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  after  a  model ;  a  picture  after 
Rubens;  the  boy  takes  after  his  father. 

To  name  or  call  after,  to  name  like  and  in  reference  to. 
Our  eldest  son  was  named  George  after  his  uncle,  (,'oldsmith. 

9.  According  to ;  in  accordance  with ;  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  ;  as,  he  acted  after  his  kind. 

He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes.    Tsa.  si.  3. 
They  that  arc  after  the  flesh  do  niiud  the  things  of  the  fle?h. 

Honi.  viii.  5. 

10.  According  to  the  direction  and  influence  of;  in 
proportion  to;  befitting.     [Archaic] 

He  takes  grcatncFs  nf  kingdnnis  according  to  bulk  and  cur- 
rency, and  not  afirr  their  iiitrmsic  value.  Baion. 

After  all,  when  ever^iliing  has  been  considered ;  upon 
the  whole.  — After  fwitli  tlie  same  noun  preceding  and 
follo^ving),  as,  wave  after  wave,  day  a/t-r  dav.  several  or 
many  (waves,  etc.)  successively.  —  One  after  another,  suc- 
cessively. —  To  be  after,  to  be  in  pursuit  of  in  order  to 
reach  or  get ;  as,  he  is  after  money. 

Aft'er,  adv.  Subsequently  in  time  or  place ;  beliind  ; 
afterward  ;  as,  he  follows  after. 

It  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours  after.    ActSY.  7. 

(J^^  After  is  prefixed  to  many  wortls,  forming  com- 
poimds,  but  retaminp  its  usual  significalion.  The  prefix 
may  be  adverbial,  prepositional,  oradiectival ;  as  in  after- 
described,  a/ter-dmm-r,  affrr-pnrt.  The  hyphen  is  .some- 
times needlessly  used  to  connect  tlie  adjective  after  with 
its  noun.    See  Note  under  After,  a.,  1. 

Att'er-blrth'  (-berthO.  "•  (Med.)  The  placenta  and 
membranes  with  wliich  the  fetus  is  connected,  mid  whicli 
come  away  after  delivery. 

Aft'er-braln'  (-bran'),  n.  (Anat.)  The  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

Alt'er-casl'{-ka.st'),  n.  A  throw  of  dice  after  the  game 
is  endeil ;  hence,  anything  done  too  late.  Ooirer. 

Ait'er-clap'  (-kliip'),  n.  An  unexpected  subaeqiient 
event;  something  disagreeable  happening  after  an  affair 
IB  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  Spenser. 

Aft'er-crop'  (-kr5p'),  n.  A  second  crop  or  Imrvost  in 
tlie  Haine  year.  Mortimer. 

Alt'er  damp'  (damp').  An  irrespirable  gas,  remain- 
ing .afti-r  an  exi)losion  of  fire  damp  iu  mines;  choke 
dainii.     Sfi-  Cariionic  acid. 

Ait'er-iUn'ner  (-dTn'ner).  71.  The  time  just  after  din- 
ner.  *"An  after-dinner's  sleep."  Shak.  [O/a?.]  — .  n. 
Following  dinner ;  post-prandial ;  as,  an  after-dinner  nap. 


AGAINWARD 

Ait'er-eat'agO  (ift'er-et'fij).  n.    Aft€rgras8, 

Alt'er-eye'  (-i'),  r.  t.    To  look  after.     [Poetic]   Shalt. 

Alt'er-game'  (-gam'),  n.  A  second  game  ;  hence,  a 
subsequent  scheme  or  expedient.  Wotton. 

Aftergame  at  Irish,  an  ancient  game  very  nearly  resem- 
blni)j:  baik^iimmou.  Beau,  d*  Ft. 

Aft'er-glow' (-glo'),  n.  A  glow  of  refulgence  in  tho 
we-t.-rii  sk>'  after  sunset. 

Aft'er- grass'  faffer-gras'),  n.  The  grass  that  grows 
aftt-r  Ihi-  tir.^t  crop  has  been  mown  ;  aftermath. 

Aft'er-growtll'  (-groth'),7i.  A  second  growth  or  crop, 
or  (niL-t:ipliMrically)  development.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Aft'er-guard'  (-gard'),  n.  {Xaut.)  The  seaman  or 
seaiu.ii  stationed  on  the  poop  or  after  part  of  the  ship,  to 
attend  tlie  after-.sail8.  Totten. 

Aft'er-lm'age  (-Tm'Sj),  n.  The  impression  of  a  vivid 
senaation  retained  by  the  retina  of  the  eye  after  the  cause 
has  been  removed  ;  also  extended  to  impressions  left  of 
tones,  smells,  etc. 

Aft'er -ings  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  ia 
milking;  strokings;  strippings.     [Obs.  ot  Dial.]    Grose. 

Alt'er-math  (-math),  n.  [After  -|-  math.  See  Math.] 
A  KO'oud  mowing  ;  the  grass  wliich  grows  after  the  first 
crop  of  hay  in  the  same  season ;  rowen.  J/ollttnd. 

Aft'er-men'tloned  (-mgn'shfind),  a.  Mentioned  aft- 
erwards; aa,  persons  after-mentioned  (in  a  writing). 

Aft'er-mOBt  (-most),  a.  superl.  [OE.  eftemest,  AS. 
,Tftemesf,  akin  to  Gothic  o//Mmi.s/  and  aftu'ma,  the  last, 
orig.  a  superlative  of  of,  with  the  superlative  endings  -/c, 
-me, -St.']     1,  Hindmost;— opposed  to  foremost. 

2.  {Saut.)  Nearest  tlie  stem  ;  most  aft. 

Aft'er-noon'  (-noon'),  n.  TJie  part  of  the  day  which 
follows  noon,  between  noon  and  evening. 

Aft'er-note'  (-not'),  n.  (Mus.).  One  of  the  small  notes 
wliich  occur  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  tak- 
ing their  time  from  the  preceding  note. 

Aft'er-palns'(-panz'),«.;^/.  {Med.)  Tlie  pains  which 
succeed  childbirth,  as  in  expelling  the  afterbirth. 

Aft'er-piece'  (-pes'),  n.  l.  A  piece  performed  after  a 
play,  usually  a  farce  or  other  small  entertainment. 

2.  (Saut.)  The  heel  of  a  rudder. 

Aft'er-salls'  (-salz'),  n.  pi.  ( Aavt.)  The  sails  on  the 
mizzeumast,  or  on  the  stays  between  the  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast.  Totten. 

Aft'er-shalt'  (-shift'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  hypoptilum. 

Ait'er-taste'  (-tasf).  n.  A  taste  which  remains  m  the 
moutli  after  eating  or  drinking. 

Aft'er-thought'  (-that'),  h.  Reflection  after  an  act; 
later  or  sulisetiuent  thought  or  expedient. 

Alt'er-wards  (-werdz),  1  adv.    [AS.  itfteweard.,  a.,be- 

Aft'er-ward  (-werd),  )  hind.  See  Aft,  and -ward 
(suffix).  Tlie  final  s  in  afterwards  is  adverbial,  orig.  a 
genitive  ending.}    At  a  later  or  succeeding  time. 

Aft'er-wlse'  (-wiz'),  a.  wise  after  the  event;  wise  or 
knowing,  wlien  it  is  too  late. 

Ait'er-Wlt'  (-^^Tf).  n.  Wisdom  or  perception  that 
comes  after  it  can  be  of  u.se.  *'  After-uit  comes  too  late 
when  the  mischief  is  done."  VEstrange. 

Alt'er-Wit'ted  (-wit'tSd),  a.  Characterized  by  aft«r- 
wit;  slow-witted.  Tijiulale, 

Aft'most  (Aft'most),  a.    (Xaut.'S  Nearest  the  stern. 

Aft'ward  (-werd),  adv.     (Kaut.)  Toward  the  stern. 

i;  A-ga'  or  II  A-gha'  (a-ga'  or  a'ga),  71.  [Turk,  agha  a 
great  lord,  chief  master.]  In  Turkey,  a  commander  or 
chief  oflficer.     It  is  used  also  as  a  title  of  respect. 

A-galn' (a-g^u';  277),  adv.  [OE.  agein,  agnyn,  AS. 
ongcgn,  ongean,  against,  again;  on  -j-  gean,  akin  to  Ger. 
g^gen  against,  Icel.  gegn.  Cf.  Gainsay.]  1.  In  return; 
back ;  as,  bring  us  word  again. 

2.  Another  time  ;  once  more  ;  anew. 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  t  .Jdh  xiv.  14. 

3.  Oiice  rejteated; — of  quantity;  as,  as  large  aqain, 
half  as  much  again. 

4.  In  any  other  place.     [AjrhaJc]  Bacon, 

5.  On  the  other  hand.  "The  one  is  my  sovereign  .  .  . 
tlie  other  again  is  my  kinsman."  Shak. 

6.  Moreover;  besides;  further. 

Agnin,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid,  etc.  Jh-rsrhft. 

Again  and  again,  more  than  once  ;  often  ;  repeatedly.  — 
Kow  and  again,  now  and  theu ;  occasionally.  —  To  and 
again,  to  aud  fro.     \Ohs.]  Be  t\>e. 

CW^  Again  was  formerly  used  m  many  verbal  combina- 
tions, as.  aqa  in --nitness,  to  witness  against ;  aaain-rido,  to 
ride  against ;  a</ain-come,  to  come  against,  to  encounter  ; 
acfaui-hnng:,  to  bring  back,  etc. 

A-gainMa-g?n'),    )prep.    Against;  also,  towards  (in 

A-galns'  (-gens'),  (      order  to  meet).     [Obs.] 

Alhcit  that  it  is  again  hie  kind.  Chaucer. 

A-gaim)Uy'  (-bi'},  r.  i.    To  redeem.    [Obs.]     Wt/dif. 

A-gain'say'  (-sa').  •;■.  t.    To  gainsay.    [Obs.]     Jl'^t/clif. 

A-gainst'  (a-gensf ;  277),  prep.  [OE.  agens,  agei/nes^ 
AS.  ongegn.  The  s  is  adverbial,  orig.  a  genitive  ending. 
See  Again.]  1.  Abreast  of ;  opposite  to;  facing;  towards; 
as,  against  the  mouth  of  a  river;  —  in  this  sense  oftea 
preceded  by  over. 

Jiicob  Eaw  the  nngols  of  God  come  againut  him.     Ti/ndnle. 

2.  From  an  opposite  direction  so  as  to  strike  or  com© 
in  contact  with ;  in  contact  with;  upon;  as,  hail  beats 
against  the  roof. 

3.  In  opposition  to,  whether  the  opposition  is  of  senti- 
ment or  of  action;  on  the  other  side;  counter  to;  in 
contrariety  to;  hence,  adverse  to;  as,  against  reason; 
against  law ;  to  run  a  race  against  time. 

The  ;Tatc  would  hnvc  bt-on  Bhut  fi(jain.it  her.    Fielditig. 
An  argument  aaainst  thi!  use  of  steam.         TjiudnU. 

4.  By  or  before  tho  time  that;  in  preparation  for ;  so 
as  to  bo  ready  for  the  time  when.     [Archaic  or  Dial.] 

I'riJFih  the  priest  made  it,  agaimt  King  Ahaz  camp  from  Da- 
l)1ll^c1lf.  1'  A'hif/s  xvi.  II. 

Against  tho  sun,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
tlic  Mill  ai'poiirH  III  move. 

A-gaJn'stand'(A-gen'8tiInd'),f'.  f.  Towithstand.  [Obs.'\ 

A-galn'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Back  again.     [Obs.] 
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AGALACTIA 

n  Ag'a-Iac'tl-a  (Str'A-lSk'tr-a),  )  n.      [Gr.  ai/«^a«Tia  ; 

Ag'a-las'y  (Ju'a-l.lk'ny),  (      i  priv.  +  yiXa.,  yi- 

XcocToc,  iuilk.1  (Mtd.)  Failure  of  tlio  due  Becretiou  of 
uiilkuftiM-.liil.lbirtli. 

Ag'a-lac'tous  (-tfis),  a.    Lacking  milk  to  Buckle  with. 

I'  A'gal-a'gal  (ii'gitl-ii'gSl),  n.    Sauie  as  Agah-aoau. 

Ag'al-lOCh  (SK'Sl-lBk),  I  n.     [Gr.  iyaAAoxol', 

II  A-gallO-chum  {a-KMIS-kilm),  (  of  KaBtiTii  orif,'in  : 
cf.  Skr.  nijKrii,  Htl».  ))I.  ahaltin.']  A  soft,  resinous  wood 
(Jijidlaria  AilaU<K-ha)  of  a  higlUy  aroumtio  SUK-Il,  burnt 
by  the  orientals  as  a  perfume.  It  is  e.alled  also  dijiii' 
wood  and  (does  wood.  The  name  ia  also  given  to  some 
other  species. 

Ag'al-mat'0-Ute  (J(g'!tl-mSt'.'i-Ut),  n.  [Gr.  SyaXna, 
-fiaro^,  image,  statue  -f*  -lite:  cf.  F.  agalmato!Uhe.'\ 
(Min.)  A  soft,  compact  stone,  of  a  grayish,  greenish,  or 
yellowish  color,  carved  into  images  by  the  Chinese,  and 
hence  called  Jigure  atone,  and  paf/odiU:  It  is  prob.ably  a 
variety  of  pinite. 

IIAg'a-ma  (Sg'4-ma),  n.; 
pi.  Agamas  (-maz).  [From 
the  Caribbean  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  liz.ard.]  {Zodf.)  A  ge- 
nus of  lizards,  one  of  the  few 
which  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  also,  one  of  these  liz- 
ards. 

N  Ag'a-ml  (-me),  n.  ;  pi.  Ao- 
AMls  T-mez).  [F.  agami^  fr. 
the  uative  n.ame.]  (Zn'vl.)  A 
South  American  bird  {Psophia 
crepiUms\  .allied  to  the  cranes, 
and  easily  domesticated ;  — 
called  also  the  gold -breasted 
trmnpeler.  Its  body  is  about  the  size  of  the  pheasant. 
See  Tra'MPETER. 

A-gam'lc  (.i-gSniTk),  c.  [See  Agamous.]  (,a){Bioh) 
Prcxluccd  without  sexual  union;  as,  iiqaink-  or  unfertil- 
ized cgKa.  (4)  Not  having  visible  organs  of  reproduction, 
as  llowiu'less  plants;  agamous. 

A-gam'lc-al-ly  (-I-kwl-lJ),  adv.  In  an  agamic  manner. 
Ag'a-mlst  (itg'ii-mlst),  n.  [See  Aga.mods.]  Aii  un- 
married person  ;  also,  one  opposed  to  marriage.  Fovr. 
II  Ag'a-mo-gen'e-sls  (ilg'-i-mS-jSn'S-sIs),  n.  [Gr.  aya- 
fxo^  unmarried  (a  priv.  -f-  ya/io?  marriage)  -\-  yivsai^  re- 
production.] (Biol.)  Reproduction  without  the  union  of 
parents  of  distinct  sexes  ;  asexual  reproduction, 

Ag'a-mo-ge-net'lo  (-je-nSt'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Reprodu- 
cing or  produced  witliout  sexual  union.  —  Ag'a-mo-ge- 
Bet'Ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-IJ),  adv. 

AH  knnwn  a(jnmone)wtic  processes  end  in  a  complete  return 
to  the  pniuitive  stock.  JJiixlrij. 

Ag'a-mous  (Sg'i-mOs),  a.  [Gr.  iyoyno;  unmarried ;  i 
priv.  -f  yifio!  marriage.]  (Biol.)  Having  no  visible  sex- 
ual organs;   .asexual.     In  7;o(.,  cryptogamous. 

A-gan'gll-on'ic  (a-gSn'glI-i5n'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f- 
gattgliimu:'}     (Philsiol^  Witliout  ganglia. 

A-gape'  (a-giip'  or  -gap'),  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  a-  -{-  gape.l 

Gapmg,  as  with  wonder,  expectation,  or  e,ager  attention. 

Dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  nil  aoapp.       Hilton. 

II  Ag'a-pe  (Sg'd-pe),  n.;pl.  Agap«  (-pe).  [Gr.  ayim, 
love,  pi.  ayin-oi.]  The  love  feast  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, being  a  meal  partaken  of  in  coimection  with  the 
communion. 

II  A'gar-a'gar  (ii'gAr-ii'gir),  n.  [Ceylonese  local 
name.]  A  fucus  or  seaweed  much  used  in  the  East  for 
soups  and  jellies;  Ceylon  moss  (Gracilaria  lichenoides). 

Ag'a-rlc  (5g'a-rlk  ;  277),  n.  [L.  agaricum,  Gr.  iyapi- 
Kof,  said  to  be  fr.  Agara,  a  town  in  Sarmatia.]  1.  (Bol.) 
A  fungus  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  of  many  species,  of  which 
the  common  mushroom  is  an  example. 

2.  An  old  name  for  several  species  of  Polgporus,  corky 
fungi  growing  on  decaying  wood. 

HEF"  The  "female  agaric  "  (Polvporm  ojlcinalis)  was 
renowned  as  a  cathartic;  the  "viate  ar/aric'^  (Polopo- 
riis  liinianiis)  is  used  for  preparing  touchwood,  called 
pimk  or  German  tinder. 

Agaric  mineral,  a  light,  chalky  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  sometimes  called  rock  milk,  formed  in  caverns  or 
fissures  of  limestone. 

A-gasp'  (a-gasp'),  adr.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  gasp.)  In  a 
state  of  gasping.  Coleridge. 

A-gaSt'  or  A-gllast'  {4-gist'),  v.  t.  To  affright ;  to 
terrify.     [Oij.]  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

A-gast'  (a-gisf),  ;].  p.  &  a.     See  Aghast. 

A-gas'trlo  (4-g5s'trik),  a.  [Gr.  i  priv.  -f-  yairr^p 
stomach.]  (Physiol.)  Having  no  stomach,  or  distinct 
digestive  canal,  .as  the  tapewonn. 

A-gate'  (a-gaf),  adr.  [Pref.  a- on -|- jafe  way,] 
On  tlie  way;  agoing;  as,  to  be  agate  ;  to  set  the  bells 
agate.      [06s   or  Prov  Eng.-\  Cotgrare. 

A^'ate  (Sg'at),  re.  [F.  agate,  It.  ngata,  L.  achates,  fr. 
Gr.  o.x<in)s.]  1.  (Min.)  A  semipellueid,  uncrystaUized 
variety  of  quartz,  presenting  various  tints  in  the  same 
specmien.  Its  colors  are  delicately  arranged  in  stripes 
or  bands,  or  blended  in  clouds. 

^°  The  fortification  agate,  or  Scotch  pebble,  the  mos.': 
agate,  the  clouded  agate,  etc.,  are  familiar  varieties. 

2.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  larger  than  pearl  and 
smaller  than  nonpareil ;  in  England  called  niby. 

([^=  TMs  Ime  is  printed  in  the  type  called  agale. 

3.  A  diminutive  person ;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
small  figures  cut  in  agate  for  rings  and  seals.   [06.?.]  Shak 

4.  A  tool  used  by  gold-wire  drawers,  bookbinders, 
etc. ;  —  so  called  from  the  ag.ate  fixed  in  it  for  burnishing 

Ag'a-tlf'er-ons  (Sg'i-tTfer-us),  a.  [Agate  -f  -ferous) 
Containing  or  producing  ag.ates,  Craig 

Ag'a-tlne  (Sg'.a-tTu),  o.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  agate! 

Ag'a-tlze  (-tiz),  r.  I.  [Usually  p.  p.  Agatized  (-tizd)  ] 
To  convert  into  agate  ;  to  make  resemble  agate.  Dana 
,  Ag'a-ty  (-ty),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate,  or  contam- 
ing  agate. 
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.  A-^a've  (4-Ra'vJ),  n.  [L.  Agar 
ayavri,  feiii.  of  ayavo?  illustrious, 
noble.]  (Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants 
{ordtiT  Amargtlid(tcew)  of  which 
the  chief  species  ia  the  maguey 
or  century  plaut  (A.  Americana), 
wrongly  called  Aloe.  It  is  from 
ten  to  seventy  years,  according  to 
climate,  in  attaining  maturity, 
wlieu  it  produces  a  gigantic  tlower 
stem,  sometimes  forty  feet  in 
lieiglit,  and  perishes.  The  fer- 
mented juice  is  the  pu/i/ur  of  tlio 
Mexicans;  distilled,  it  yields //;r,v- 
cal.  A  strong  thread  and  a  tough 
paper  are  made  from  the  leaves, 
and  the  v/ood  Ims  many  uses. 

A-gazed'(A-gazd'),  ;).p.   [Only  a 
in    p.    p.  ;    another    spelling    for 
aghn.^t.J     Gazing    with    astonish-    ,„„„„,  ,     , 
meiit ;  imazed.    [06,,.]  "^S""^"  <"'•  -l™^""'"")- 

The  whole  army  stood  agazcd  on  him.  .Hliok. 

Age  (aj),  71.  [OF.  aagc,  cage,  P.  t)ge,  fr.  L.  «eM,5througli 
a  supposed  LL.  aetaticum.  L.  detas  is  contracted  fr, 
aevitas,  fr,  acmim  lifetime,  age  ;  akin  to  E.  ai/c  ever, 
Cf.  Each.]  1,  The  whole  duration  of  a  being,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  other  kind  ;  lifetime. 

Mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  tlice.     Pa.  xxxix,  5, 

2.  That  part  of  the  duration  of  a  being  or  a  thing 
which  is  lietween  its  beginning  and  any  given  time  ;  as, 
what  IS  the  present  age  of  a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 

3.  The  Latter  p.art  of  life  ;  an  advanced  period  of  life  ; 
seniority  ;  state  of  beuig  old. 

Nor  wrong  mine  nijc  with  this  indignity.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  stages  of  life  ;  as,  the  age  of  infancy,  of 
youth,  etc.  s^ai, 

5.  M.aturo  age  ;  especially,  the  time  of  life  at  winch  one 
attains  full  personal  rights  and  capacities  ;  as,  to  come 
of  age;  he  (or  she)  is  of  age.  Abbott.  In  the  United 
States,  both  males  and  females  are  of  age  when  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

6.  The  time  of  life  at  which  some  particular  power  or 
capacity  is  understood  to  become  vested ;  as,  the  age  of 
consent;  the  «jfc  of  discretion.  Abbott. 

7.  A  particular  period  of  time  in  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  others  ;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  age  of  Per- 
icles.    "The  spirit  of  the  nye."  Prescott. 

Truth,  in  some  afjn  or  other,  will  find  her  witness,      Miltcm. 

Aicheologlcal  ages  are  designated  as  three  :  The  Stone 
aije^  (the  early  and  the  later  stone  age,  called  paleolithic 
and  m-oW/iir-l,  the  F.nnize  or/p,  and  the  Iron  age.  Dur- 
ing the  Age  of  stono  m^ut  is  supposed  to  have  employed 
stone  for  weapons  and  implements. 

See  Adgustab,  Brazen,  Golden,  Heeoic,  Middle. 

8.  A  great  period  in  the  history  of  the  Earth. 
The  geologic  ages  are  as  follows :  1,  The  Archaean,  in- 

cluduig  tlie  timc^  when  there  was  no  life  and  the  time  of 
the  earliest  .and  simplest  forms  of  life.  2,  The  age  of  In- 
vertebrates, or  the  Silurian,  when  the  life  on  the  globe 
consisted  distmctively  of  invertebrates.  3.  The  noe  of 
fishes,  or  the  Devonian,  when  fishes  were  the  dominant 
race.  4,  The  age  of  Coal  Plants,  or  Acrogens,  or  the  Car- 
boniferous age.  6.  The  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  aae,  or  aae 
of  Reptiles,  when  reptiles  prevailed  in  great  nuriibers  arid 
of  vast  size.  6.  The  Tertiary  a'le,  or  age  of  Mammals, 
when  the  m.ammalia,  or  quadrupeds,  abounded,  and  were 
the  domiiiant  race.  7.  The  Quaternary  age,  or  aae  of 
Man,  or  the  modem  era.  liana. 

9.  A  century  ;  the  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
Fleury  .  .  .  apologizes  for  these  five  ages.       Hallam. 

10.  The  people  who  live  at  a  p.articular  period ;  hence, 
a  generation.    "  Ages  yet  unborn,"  Pope. 

The  way  which  the  age  follows,      J.  IT.  Newman. 
Lo  I  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage, 
Uolds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age.        c.  Spragtie. 

11.  A  long  time.  [Collog.]  "He  made  minutes  an 
^9e.  Tennyson. 
„  Age  of  a  tide,  the  time  from  the  origin  of  a  tide  in  the 
booth  Pacihc  Ocean  to  its  arrival  at  a  given  place,  — 
Moon's  age,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  snice  the  last  pre- 
cedmg  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

t^~'  Age  is  used  to  form  the  first  part  of  many  com- 
pounds; as,  aoe-lasting,  «;7e-adommg,  awe-worn,  aae- 
enfeebled,  af;e-long. 

Syn.  —  Time  ;  period  j  generation ;  date  ;  era ;  epoch. 

Age,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aged  (ajd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Aging  (a'jing).]  To  grow  aged  ;  to  become  old ;  to  show 
marks  of  age ;  as,  he  grew  fat  as  he  aged. 

They  live  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  never  one  for 
"11  "i"'-  IfoVnnd. 

I  am  aging ;  that  is.  I  have  a  whitish,  or  rather  a  light-colored, 
hair  here  and  there.  Landor. 

Age,  V.  I.  To  cause  to  grow  old  ;  to  impart  the  char- 
acteristics of  age  to ;  as,  grief  ages  us. 

A'ged  (a'jSd),  a.  1,  Old;  having  lived  long ;  having 
lived  .ahnost  to  or  beyond  the  usual  time  .allotted  to  that 
species  of  being ;  as,  an  aged  man  ;  an  aged  oak. 

2.  Belonging  to  old  age.     ".4 yff?  cramps,"  Shak. 

3.  (a'jSd  or  ajd)  Having  a  certain  .age ;  at  the  age  of; 
having  lived ;  as,  a  man  aged  forty  years, 

A'ged-ly,  adv.    In  the  m,anuer  of  an  aged  person. 

A'ged-ness,  n.    The  quahty  of  being  aged ;  olduess. 
Custom  without  truth  is  but  agedncss  of  error.    Milton. 

Ageless  (ajISs),  a.  Without  old  age  or  limits  of  du- 
ration :  as,  fountains  of  ageless  youth, 

A-gen'  (A-gSn'),  adv.  &prep.     See  Again,     [Ois.l 

A'gen-cy  (a'jen-sy),  7!,;  pi.  Agencies  (-sTz),  [LL, 
agenlia,  fr,  L.  agens,  ogentis:  cf,  F.  agcnce.    See  AGE.VT,] 

1.  The  faculty  of  acting  or  of  exerting  power;  the 
state  of  being  in  action ;  action;  instrumentality. 

The  superintendence  and  u^eHcy  of  Providence  in  the  natural 

M'eorficficti, 
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2,  The  offlre  of  an  agent,  or  factor ;  the  relation  lie- 
twecii  a  principal  and  liia  agent ;  busiuesa  of  one  intrusted 
witli  tile  concerns  of  another, 

3.  The  place  of  business  of  an  agent. 

Syn. -Action;  operation;  efflcicncy  ;  management.  1 

A'genil  (il'jeiid),  »).     SeeAGENliUM.     \f)bs^ 

II  A-gen'aum  i  a  jLui'dfini),  n. ;  pi.  Agenda  (-d4).  [L., 
ueut  of  the  pnmdivo  of  agerc  to  act,]  1,  Bomctliing  U, 
be  done  ;  in  the  pi.,  a  memorandum  book. 

2.  A  church  service;  a  ritual  or  liturgy.  [In  thia 
sense,  usually  Agenda.^  "• 

Ag'e-nes'lc(i!j'f-iig8'Ik),a.  [See  Agenesis.]  (PUysM.X 
Charartenze.n.y  Ht.-rility;  infecund.  "        ' 

|i  A-gen'e-als  ( A-jBu'e-sIs),  «.  [Gr.  k  priv.  -|^  y,V,<r<r 
birth,]  (I  liysuil.)  Any  imperfect  development  of  the 
borly,  or  any  anomaly  of  organization. 

"  Ag'en-ne'sls  (ili'8n-_ne'»r»),  jj.    [Gr.  i  priv.  \  ytVio)- 


world. 


ase,   unite,   rude,   full,  fip,   Qm ;     pity;     f„-„d,   f„-„t;     out,   oil;     chair; 


o-is  an  engendering. J     (Physiol.)  Impotence;  sterility. 

A'gent  (a'jfiit),  «.  [L.  agcis,  agcutij:,  p.  pr.  of  aqere 
to  act ;  akin  to  Gr.  aycv  to  lead,  Icel,  aka  to  drive,  Skr. 
y.     \^.\    Acting  ;  —  opposed  to  patient,  or  sustaining, 

A°L   [••'"■'"'fcl    "The  body  aye,!^"  B.icon. 

A'gent,  n.  1,  One  who  exerts  power,  or  Ims  the  pow- 
er to  act ;  an  actor. 

Heaven  made  us  agents,  free  to  good  or  ill,     Drydcn. 

2,  One  who  acts  for,  or  in  the  place  of,  another,  by  au- 
thority from  lum ;  one  intrusted  with  the  business  of  an- 
other ;  a  substitute ;  a  deputy ;  a  factor, 

3.  An  active  power  or  cause ;  that  which  has  the  power 
to  produce  an  effect ;  as,  a  physical,  chemical,  or  medici- 
nal agent;  as,  heat  is  a  powerful  agent. 

A-gen'tlal  (il-j5n'shf/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  an  agency.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

A'gent-ship  (a'j^nt-shlp),  n.    Agency.     Bean,  d-  Fl. 

II  A-ger'a-tmn  (4-j5r'4-tum  or  aj'er-a'tBm),  n.  [NL, ,, 
fr,  Gr.  o-yiipmov  a  sort  of  plant ;  a  priv.  -f  yijpa?  old  age.l 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  wliich  (.-1.  Mezi- 
canuin)  has  lavender-blue  flowers  in  dense  clusters, 

Ag-gen'0r-a'tl011(Sj-j5n'er-a'3han),n.  [L.  aggenerari; 
to  beget  ill  a-ldition.  See  Generate,]  The  act  of  pro- 
ducing ill  addition.     [06,!.]  y.  Stanley. 

II  Ag'ger  (Sj'jer),  n.  [L,,  a  mound,  fr.  aqgerere  to  bear 
to  a  place,  heap  up ;  ad  -f  gerere  to  bear.]  An  earthwork  ; 
a  mound  ;  a  raised  work,     [Obs.'\  Heame. 

Ag'ger-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L,  aaaeralus,  p,  p,  of  aggerare. 
See  Agger,]     To  heap  up.     [06i.  orA'.]  Foxe. 

Ag'ger-a'tlon  (Sj'jer-a'shOn),  n.  [L,  aqrieratio.~\  A. 
heajiiiig  up ;  accumulation ;  as,  aggerations  of  sand,    [J!,l 

Ag'ger-ose' (aj'jer-os'),  a.   In  heaps;  full  of  heaps. 

Ag-gest'  (ilj-jgst'),  V.  I.  [L,  aggestus,  p.  p.  of  aqgerere. 
See  Agger.]    To  heap  up.     [O65.] 

The  violence  of  the  waters  aggested  the  earth.    FuUer. 

Ag-glom'er-ate  (Sg-glBm'er-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  St  p.  p. 
Agglomerated  (-a'tgd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AoGLoMERATlStt 
(-a'tlng),]  [L,  agglomeratus,  p.  p.  of  agglomerare;  ad 
-(-  glomerare  to  form  into  a  ball.  See  Glomerate,]  To 
wind  or  collect  into  a  ball ;  hence,  to  gather  into  a  mass 
or  anything  like  a  mass. 

Where  he  builds  the  agglomerated  pile.         Coicper. 

Ag-glom'er-ate,  r.  i.    To  collect  in  a  mass. 

Ag-glom'er-afe  (-4t),  )  a.     1.  Collected  into  a, 

Ag-glom'era'ted  (-a'tSd),  |     ball,  heap,  or  mass. 

2.  (Bot.)  C'dlected  into  a  rounded  head  of  flowers. 

Ag-glom'er-ate  (-St),  n.    1.  A  collection  or  mass. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  mass  of  angular  volcanic  fragments  unit- 
ed by  heat; — distinguished  from  conalomerate . 

Ag-glom'er-a'tlon  (Sg-glBin'er-a'shun),  7!.  [Cf.  F. 
agrjlomeration.'\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  in 
a  mass ;  a  heaping  together. 

An  excessive  agglomeration  of  turrets.         Warton. 

2,  State  of  being  collected  in  a  mass ;  a  mass ;  cluster. 

Ag-glom'er-a-tlve  (Sg-glSm'er-a-tIv),  a.  Having  a 
tendency  to  gather  together,  or  to  make  collections. 

Taylor  is  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  ona 
of  his  own  words)  agg/oiii'ralivc.  Coleridge. 

Ag-gln'tl-nant  (ag-glu'tl-nant),  a.  [L,  agglutinans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  agglutinare.'j  Uniting,  as  glue  ;  causing, 
or  tending  to  cause,  adhesion.  —  re.  Any  viscous  sub- 
stance which  causes  bodies  or  parts  to  adhere. 

Ag-glu'tl-nate  (-uat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aooldti- 
nated  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Agoldtinatino.]  [L. 
agglutinatus,  p.  p.  of  agglutinare  to  glue  or  cement  to  a 
thing ;  ad  -(-  glutinare  to  glue ;  gluten  glue.  See  Gll-e.] 
To  unite,  or  cause  to  adhere,  as  with  glue  or  other  viscous- 
substance  ;  to  unite  by  causing  an  adhesion  of  substances. 

Ag-glu'U-nate  (-nSt),  a.  1.  United  with  glue  or  as 
with  glue  :  cemented  together. 

2,  (Philol.)  Consisting  of  root  words  combined  but 
not  materially  altered  as  to  form  or  meaning ;  as,  agglu- 
tinate forms,  languages,  etc_^     See  Agglutination,  2. 

Ag-gla'U-aa'tlon  (Se-glu'tl-na'shun),  n,  [Cf.  r,  ag~ 
glulination.'}  1.  The  act  of  uniting  by  glue  or  other  te- 
nacious substance ;  the  state  of  being  thus  united ;  adhe- 
sion of  parts, 

2,  (Philol.)  Combination  in  which  root  words  are  unit- 
ed with  little  or  no  change  of  form  or  loss  of  meaning. 
See  AqglctinatH'e,  2. 

Ag-glu'tl-na-tlve  (Sg-glu'tT-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F,  agglu~ 
tinolif.1  1,  Pertaining  to  .agglutination  ;  tending  to  unite, 
or  having  power  to  cause  adhesion;  adhesive. 

2,  (Philol.)  Formed  or  characterized  by  agglutination,, 
as  a  language  or  a  compound. 

In  aggtiainative  languages  the  union  of  words  mav  be  com- 
pared to  mechanical  compounds,  in  inflective  laneuajres  to 
chemical  compounds,  /I.  Mrirris. 

Cf,  man-kind,  heii-.lonm,  tcar.like.  which  are  aoglutinative 
compounds.  The  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  the  Tamul, 
etc..  are  agglutinative  languages.  /;.  itorria. 

Agglutijiative  languages  preserve  the  consciousness  of  their 
roots.  Haj-  MUJler. 

Ag-grace'  (Sg-gras').  v.  t.  [Pref,  a-  -|-  nrace :  cf.lt.aq- 
graziare.l.\j.aggratiare.  See  Grace.]  To' favor;  to  grace. 
[O65.]     " That  knight  so  much  fffz.arucerf,"  Spenser. 


go ;     sine,   in^  1     tben,  ttalB ;     boK ;     zb  =  z  In  azure. 
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Ag-graC6'(S(2;-pTas').  w-  Grace  ;  favor.  [0&5.J  Spenser. 
Ag'gran-dl'za-ble  (.iSg'grau-dl'za-b'l),  a.    Capable  of 

beiiip  av.'^r;iiiilize(l. 

Ag-gran'dl-za'tion  (Sg-grSn'dT-za'shuu),  71.  Aggrau- 
iliztiiifiit.     [Obs.]  Waterhottse. 

Ag'gran-dlze  (S^'grSn-diz),  V.  t.  [imp.  <&  p.  p.  Ag- 
grandized (-dizd);  p.  pr.  &  ib.  ii.  Aograndizinu  (-di'- 
ztng).]  [F.  agrandir;  a  (L.  aii)-\-  gnindir  to  increase, 
L.  graiutire,  fr.  grandis  great.  See  Grani>,  and  cf .  Flnish.] 

1.  To  make  great;  to  enlarge ;  to  increase ;  as,  to  ag- 
grandize our  conceptions,  authority,  distress. 

2.  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power,  rank,  honor,  or 
wealth ;  —  applied  to  persons,  countries,  etc. 

Ilia  scheme  for  aijgiatu/izing  hia  son.  Prescott, 

3.  To  make  appear  great  or  greater  ;  to  exalt.    Lamb. 
Syn.  — To  augment;  exalt;  promote;  advance. 
Ag'g^an-dlze,  ?'.  2.  To  increase  or  become  great.  [06^.] 

Follies,  continued  till  old  ace,  do  aggranilizc.    J.  Jhdl. 

Ag-gTan'(Uze-Ilient{Sg-grSn'dtz-ment«9rSg'gTJtn-di2'- 
ment ;  'J77),  71.  [Cf.  F.  agrmidissnne7if.1  The  act  of 
aggrandizing,  or  the  state  of  being  aggrandized  or  ex- 
alted in  power,  rank,  honor,  or  wealth ;  exaltation ;  en- 
largement ;  as,  the  emperor  seeks  only  the  aggrandize- 
meni  of  Ids  own  family. 

Syn.  —  Augmentation  ;  exaltation;  enlargement;  ad* 
vancement :  promotion  ;  preferment. 

Ag'gTan-dl''zer  (Sg'grSn-di'zer),  n.  One  who  aggran- 
dizes, or  makes  great. 

Ag-grate'  t3g-grat'),  v.  t.  [It.  aggrniare,  fr.  L.  nd  *f 
grains  pleasing.    See  Grate,  a.]    To  please.    [Obs.'\ 

Each  one  aouaht  his  lady  to  aggrate.  Spenser. 

Ag'gra-vate  (5g'gra-vat),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Aggra- 
vated (-va'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggravating.]  [L. 
aggravatus,  p.  p.  of  aggravare.  See  Aggrieve.]  1.  To 
inake  heavy  or  heavier;  to  add  to;  to  increase.  [0/m\] 
*'  To  aggravate  thy  store."  S/iuk: 

2.  To  make  worse,  or  more  severe ;  to  render  less  tol- 
erable or  les.s  excusable ;  to  make  more  offensive  ;  to  en- 
hance ;  to  intensify.     "To  a(7(7rat'a/e  my  woes."    Pope. 

To  ag'iravate  the  horrors  of  the  scene.      Prescott. 

The  defense  made  bv  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  ag- 

^ravali  than  extenuate  nis  crime.  Addir^un. 

3.  To  give  coloring  to  in  description ;  to  exaggerate ; 
as,  to  aggravate  circumstances.  Paleif. 

4-  To  exasperate ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate.     [CoUoq.^] 

If  both  were  to  aggravate  her  parents,  ns  mv  brother  and  sis- 
trr  do  mine.  A'lr/a'mL-^on  {Clarissa). 

Syn,— To  heighten;  intensify;  increase;  magnify; 
exaggerate  ;  provoke  ;  irritate  ;  exasperate. 

Ag'gra-va'tlng  (-va'tlug),  a.  l.  Making  worse  or 
more  heinous ;  as,  aggraviding  circumstances. 

2.  Exasperatiug;  "provoking;  irritating.    \_CoUoq.1 
A  thing  at  once  ridiculous  and  aggravating.    J.  Iiigelon\ 

Ag'gra-va'ting-ly,  adv.   _In  an  aggravating  manner. 

Ag'gra-va'Uon  (Sg^gra-va'slmn),  ;;.  [LL.  aggrara- 
tio:  cf.  F.  aggravation.']  1.  Tlie  act  of  aggravating,  or 
making  worse;— used  of  evils,  natural  or  moral;  the 
act  of  increasing  in  severity  or  heinousness;  sometliing 
additional  to  a  crime  or  wrong  and  enhancing  its  guilt  or 
injurious  consequences. 

2.  Exaggerated  representation. 

By  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  changed  it  into  the 
Saracen's  head.  Addition. 

3.  An  extrinsic  circumstance  or  accident  which  in- 
creases the  guilt  of  a  crime  or  the  misery  of  a  calamity. 

4.  Provocation  ;  irritation.     IColloq.']  Dickens. 
Ag'gra-va-tlve  {3g'gri-va-tTv),  «.     Tending  to  aggra- 
vate. ^  n.  That  wliich  aggravates. 

Ag'gre-gate  (5g'gr£-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aggre- 
gated (-ga'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggregating.]  [L. 
aggregatiis,  p.  p.  of  aggregare  to  lead  to  a  flock  or  herd  ; 
ud  -f-  gregare  to  collect  into  a  flock,  qrex  flock,  herd.  See 
Gregarious.]  1.  To  bring  togetlier ;  to  collect  into  a 
mass  or  sum.     "  Tlie  aggregated  soil."  Milton. 

2.  To  add  or  unite,  as,  a  person,  to  an  association. 

It  is  many  times  hard  to  discern  to  ■which  nf  the  two  Rorta,  the 
guod  or  the  bad,  a  man  ou^'lit  to  be  aggregated.  W'oHuslon. 

3.  To  amount  in  the  aggregate  to ;  as,  ten  loads,  ag- 
gregating five  hundred  bu-shels.     [C0//07.J 

Syn.  —  To  heap  up  ;  accumulate  ;  pile ;  collect. 
Ag'gre-gate  (Sg'grt-gat),   a.     [L.  aggregatns,  p.  p.] 

1.  Fonaed  by  a  collection  of  particulars  into  a  whole 
mass  or  sum  ;  collective. 

The  aggregate  testimony  of  many  hundreds.    Sir  T.  Broivne. 

2.  {Anat.)  Formed  into  clusters  or  groups  of  lobules; 
as,  agqregntc  glands. 

3.  (Hot.)  Composed  of  several  florets 
within  a  common  involucre,  as  in  tlie 
daisy  ;  or  of  several  carjii'ls  formed  from 
one  flowtT,  as  in  the  raspberry. 

4.  {Mill.  &  O'eol.)  Having  the  Beveral 
component  parts  adherent  to  each  other 
only  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  be  Hejiarable 
by  mechanical  means. 

6.  {Zo'ol.)  United  into  a  common  or- 
ganized mass ;  —  said  of  certain  compound 
animalK. 

Corporation  aggregate,  (lair)   See  under 

CORFMltATION. 

Ag'gre-gate,  n.    1.  a  niasH,  asflemblage, 
or  fiurii  of  p.irtiiMilars  ;  as,  a  house  is  an  aqnreaate.  of  stone, 
brick,  tiiiilK-r,  etc.  "^ 

^F*  In  anaggrrgftte  the  particulars  are  less  intimately 
mixed  than  m  a  coinjiouud. 

2.  {Pfnjxicx)  A  mass  formed  by  the  union  of  honio- 
geneouH  particles;— in  .listinction  from  a  eompoundy 
formed  by  the  union  of  h etc rogen eons  particles. 

Id  tho  aggregate,  collectively ;  together. 

Ag'gre-gate-ly,  adv.    Collectively;  in  nia«B. 

Ag^gre  ga'tlon  (Sg'grC-gii'Bhrni),  n.     [Cf.  LL.  aggre- 


gatio,  F.  agr^gation.']     Tlie  act  of  aggregating,  or  the 
state  of  being  aggregated  ;  coUection  into  a  mass  or  sum  ; 
a  collection  of  particulars  ;  an  aggregate. 
Each  genus  is  made  up  by  nggregatioii  of  species.    Carpmtrr. 

A  nntion  is  not  an  idea  only  of  lucal  extent  and  indiviiiiml 
mninintary  afjgrcffation.  but  ...  of  continuity,  which  cxtciida 
in  time  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and  in  space.  lUii  ke. 

Ag'gre-ga-Uve  (ag'gre-gi-ttv),  a.     [Cf.  Fr.  agrega- 
ti/-'\     1.  Taken  togetiier;  collective. 
*2.  fn- !;;aiiuu.s;  social.     [R."]  Carlyle. 

Ag'gre-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.     One  who  aggregates. 

Ag-grege'  (Sg-giej'),  v.  t.  [OF.  agrener.  See  Aggra- 
vate.]   To  make  Iteavy ;  to  aggravate.    [O^.?.]    Chancer. 

Ag-gress'  (iig-gres'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aggressed 
(-gresf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Aggressing.]  [L.  aggressus, 
p.  p.  of  aggredi  to  go  to,  approacli  ;  ad  +  gradi  to  step, 
go,  gradus  step:  cf.  OF.  oggresser.  See  Grade.]  To 
commit  tne  first  act  of  hostility  or  offense  ;  to  begin  a 
quarrel  or  controversy ;  to  make  an  attack  ;  —  with  on. 

Ag-gress',  v.  t.     To  set  upon;  to  attack,     [i?.] 

Ag-gress',  71.     [L.  aggrcsms.']    Aggression.     [Ohs.l 
Thi-ir  military  aggresses  on  others.       Sir  ^f.  JIale. 

Ag-gres'slon  (Sg-grSsh'Qn),  71.  [L.  oggressio,  fr.  ag- 
gredi: cf.  F.  agressio7i.'}  The  first  attack,  or  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  the  first  act  of  uijury,  or  first  act  leading  to  a  war 
or  a  controversy;  unprovoked  attack;  assault ;  — a.s,  a 
war  of  aggression.     "  Aggressions  of  power."      Hallam. 

Syn.—  Attack  ;  invasion  ;  assaidt ;  encroachment ;  in- 
jury ;  offense  ;  intrusion  ;  provocation. 

Ag-gres'sivo  (ag-gres'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agressi/.l 
Tending  or  disposed  to  aggress  ;  characterized  by  aggres- 
sion ;  making  assaults ;  unjustly  attacking ;  as,  an  aggres- 
sive policy,  war,  person,  nation.  —  Ag-gres'sive-iy, 
a(/u.— Ag-gres'sive-ness,  n. 

No  aggressive  movement  was  made.        Macaiday. 

Ag-gres'SOr  (-ser),  77.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  agressenr.'\  The 
person  u  Ik.  lii  st  attacks  or  makes  an  aggression  ;  he  who 
begin.s  huttility  or  a  quarrel ;  an  assailant. 

Thf  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned  to  the 
lameness  of  the  sufferer.  Am<'S. 

Ag-grlev'ance  (Jtg-grev'/rns),  n.  [OF.  agrevayice,  fr. 
ogrever.  See  Aggrie\'e.]  Oppression  ;  hardship  ,  injury  ; 
grievance.     [,-1  repair'] 

Ag-grleve'  (ag-grev'),  V.  f.  [irnp.  &p.  p.  Aggrieved 
(-grevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggrieving  (-grev'ing).]  [OE. 
agreven,  OF.  agrcver ;  a  (L.  ad)  ~\-  grever  to  burden, 
injure,  L.  gravare  to  weigh  down,  fr.  gravis  heavy.  See 
Grieve,  and  cf.  Aggravate.]  To  give  pain  or  sorrow 
to  ;  to  afflict ;  hence,  to  oppress  or  injure  in  one's  riglits  ; 
to  bear  heavily  upon  ;  —  now  commonly  used  in  the  pas- 
sive To  be  aggrieved. 

Aggrieved  by  oppression  and  extortion.    Macanlay. 

Ag-grleve',  v.  ?.  JTo  grieve  ;  to  lament.     [Obs.'] 

Ag-group'  (ag-groop'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aggrouped 
{S.^-gToopt'j  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Aggroiting.]  [Y.  agrouper  ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -\-  gronpe  group.  See  Group.]  To  "bring  to- 
gether in  a  group ;  to  group.  Dryden. 

Ag-group'ment  (-mcnt),  71.  Arrangement  in  a  group 
or  in  gi'oups  ;  grouping. 

"  Ag'gry,  II  Ag'grl  (Sg'grT),  a.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
variegated  glass  beads  of  ancient  manufacture ;  as,  aggrg 
beads  are  found  in  Ashantee  and  Fantee  in  Africa. 

A-ghast'  (a-gasf),  V.  t.     See  Agast,  v.  t.     [Obs.'\ 

A-ghast'  (a-gasf),  (7.  &  p.  p.    [OE.  ngast,  ogasted,  p.  p. 

of  aga.'iten  to  terrify,  fr.  A_S.  pref.  a-  (cf.  Goth,  tts-,  G.  er-, 

orig.   meaning  out)  -f-  gitstan  to  terrify,  torment:   cf. 

Goth,  vsgai.y'an  to  terrify,  i)rimitively  to  fix,  to  root  to 

the  spot  with  terror ;   akin  to  L.  haerere  to  stick  fast, 

cling.     See  Gaze,  Hesftate.]     Terrified ;  struck  witli 

amazement :  showmg  signs  of  terror  or  horror. 

Aghast  he  waked  ;  and,  etarting  from  his  bed. 

Cold  sweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o'erspiead.    Dryden. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast.    Macaida;/. 

Ag'I-ble  (Jtj'T-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  agibdis^  fr.  L.  ngere 
to  move,  do.]  Possible  to  be  done  ;  practicable.  [Obs.'] 
"  Fit  for  agib/e  things."  Sir  A .  Sherlai. 

Ag'ile  (Sj'Tl),  a.  [F.  agile,  L.  agilis,  fr.  agere  to 
move.  See  Agent.]  Having  the  faculty  of  quick  motion 
in  tlie  limbs  ;  apt  or  ready  to  move ;  nimble  ;  active  ;  as, 
an  agUe  boy ;  an  agile  tongue. 

Shakiug  it  with  agile  liand.  Cowper. 

Syn.  — Active;  alert;  nimble;  brisk;  lively;  quick. 

Ag'ile-ly,  fiiJi\     in  an  agile  manner  ;  nimbly. 

Ag'ile-ness,  lu     Agility  ;  nimbleness.    [^.] 

A-gll'i-ty  (a-j'fl'T-tJ),  7(.     [F.  agilife,  L.  agilitas,  fr. 
agHi.v.'\     1.  The   quality   of  being   i^le  ;  the   power  of 
moving  the  limbs  quickly  and  easily  ;  nimbleness  ;  activ- 
ity ;  (piickness  of  motion ;  aa,  strength  and  agility  of  body. 
They  .  .  .  trust  to  the  agiliti/  of  their  wit.        Paeon. 
Wheeling  with  tho  agiUtgot  a  hawk.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Activity  ;  powerful  agency.     [0?>5.] 

The  agilift/  of  the  sun's  fiery  heat.  Holland. 

Ag'1-0  (Sj'T-u  or  a'jT-o  ;  277),  w.  ;  pi  Agios  (-oz).  [It. 
aggio  exeliange,  discount,  premium,  the  same  word  as 
agio  ea«e.  See  Ease.]  (Coin.)  Tlie  premium  or  per- 
centage on  a  bettor  sort  of  money  when  it  is  given  in 
excliaiige  fi.r  an  inferior  sort.  The  premium  or  discount 
on  fori-ik-n  billn  of  4-xchange  is  sometimes  called  agio. 

Ag'1-o-tage  (ilj'T-*.-taj),  71.  [F.  agiotage,  ir.'ngioter 
to  practice  stockjobbing,  fr.  agio.'\  Exchange  business; 
also,  Ktockjobiniif;  ;  tin*  maneuvers  of  speculators  to 
raise  or  lower  the  price  of  stocks  or  public  fuiuLs. 

Vanity  nnd  agiotage  arc  to  u  Parisian  the  oxygen  nnd  liy- 
Urr)t,'.n  t.f  life.  Lnnddi: 

A-gl8t'  (i-jtst'),  r.  t.  [OF.  agister  ;  h  (L.  ad)  +  gister 
to  assign  a  hMlging,  fr.  giste  lodging,  abode,  F.  g'lte^ 
LL.  gisimn,  gista,  fr.  L.  jacitnm,  ji.  p.  of  jarere  to"lie: 
cf.  LL.  agistarcy  adgistarr.  See  Gist.]  (l,av)  To  take 
to  graze  or  pasture,  at  a  certain  sum  ;  —  used  originally  of 
tlie  feeding  of  rattle  in  tlie  king's  forests,  anil  coHecting 
the  money  for  the  wiiiie.  Jilackstone. 


Ag'ls-ta'tor  (Sj'Ts-ta't5r),  n.     [LL.]    See  Agister. 

A-glst'er  t  (a-jTsfer),  n.      [Anglo-Norman  agi-slour."] 

A-glst'or  )  (/,««■)  {a)  Formeriy,  an  officer  ol  th« 
king's  forest,  who  had  tlie  care  of  cattle  agisted,  and 
collected  the  money  for  the  same;  —  iience  called  gist- 
taker,  which  in  England  is  corrupted  into  guest-taker, 
(b)  Now,  one  who  agists  or  takes  in  cattle  to  pahture  at 
a  certain  rate ;  a  pasturer.  Mozleii  &  W. 

A-glst'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [OF.  agistement.  See  Agist.] 
{Law)  {a)  Formerly,  the  taknig  and  feeding  of  otlier 
men's  cattle  in  the  king's  forests,  {b)  The  taking  in  by 
any  one  of  other  men's  cattle  to  graze  at  a  certain  rate. 
Mozley  ti-  W.  {c)  The  price  paid  for  sucli  feeding. 
{d)  A  charge  or  rate  against  lands ;  as,  an  agistment 
of  sea  baiik.s,  i.  e.,  a  charge  for  banks  or  dikes. 

Ag'i-ta-ble  {aj't-ta-l/I).*^?.  [L.  agitabilis:  cf.  F.  agita- 
ble.]   Capable  ol  being  agitated,  or  ea&ily  moved.    [A] 

Ag'Mate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [imjK  A-  p.  p.  Agitatei.  (-ta'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Agitating  (-ta'ting).]  [L.  agitatus,  p.  p. 
of  ugitare  to  put  in  motion,  fr.  agere  to  move:  cf.  F. 
agiter.  See  Act,  Agent.]  1.  To  move  with  a  violent, 
irregular  action  ;  as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea ;  to  agitate 
water  ui  a  vessel.  *'  Winds . . .  agitate  the  air."    Coirper. 

2.  To  move  or  actuate.     [P.]  Thomson. 

3.  To  stir  up ;  to  disturb  or  excite ;  to  perturb  ;  a8,  he 
was  greatly  agitated. 

The  mind  of  man  is  agilatcd  by  various  passions.    Johnson. 

4.  To  discuss  with  great  earnestness;  to  debate;  as, 
a  controversy  hotly  agitated.  Boyle. 

5.  To  revolve  in  the  mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects ; 
to  contrive  busily;  to  devise;  to  plot;  as,  politiciana 
agitate  desperate  designs. 

Syn.  —  To  move;  shake:  excite;  rouse;  disturb;  dis- 
tract ;  revolve ;  discuss  ;  debate ;  canvass. 

Ag'i-ta'ted-ly.  adv.     in  an  agitated  manner. 

Agl-ta'tlon  (aj'i-ta'sliun),  n.  [L.  agitatio :  cf.  F. 
agitation.]  1.  The  act  of  agitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
agitated  ;  the  state  of  being  moved  with  violence,  or 
with  irregidar  action  ;  commotion ;  as,  tlie  sea  after  a 
storm  is  in  figitation. 

2.  A  stirring  up  or  arousing  ;  disturbance  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  disturbance  of  mind  which  shows  itself  by  physical 
excitement ;  perturbation  :  as,  to  cause  any  one  agitation. 

3.  Excitement  of  public  feeling  by  discussion,  ap- 
peals, etc. ;  as,  the  antislavery  agitation;  labor  agitation. 
"  Religious  agitations.''''  Prescott. 

4.  Examination  or  consideration  of  a  subject  in  con- 
troversy, or  of  a  plan  proposed  for  adoption ;  earnest 
discussion ;  debate. 

A  logical  agitation  of  the  matter.  L^ Estrange. 
The  project  now  in  agitation.  Swi^ft. 

Syn.  —  Emotion;  commotion;  excitement;  trepida- 
tion ;  tremor ;  perturbation.    See  Emotion. 

Ag'i-ta-tlve  (Sj'T-t5-tivl,  a.     Tending  to  agitate. 

II  A'gl-ta'tO(ii'jT-ta'to),ff.  [It.,  agitated.]  {Mns.)  Sung 
or  played  in  a  ri'stless,  hurried,  and  spasmodic  maimer. 

Agl-ta'tor  (Sj'I-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  agi- 
tates ;  one  who  stirs  up  or  excites  others ;  as,  political 
reformers  and  agitators. 

2.  {Eng.  Jfist.)  One  of  a  body  of  men  appointed  by 
the  army,  in  Cromwell's  time,  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests;—  called  also  adjidators.  Clarendon. 

3.  An  implement  for  shaking  or  mixing. 
A-gleam'  (a-glem'),  adv.  &  a.     [Pref.  a-  +  gleam.l 

Gleaming;  as.  inces  agleam.  Louelf. 

Ag'Iet  (Sg'lSt),   1  n.       [F.    aiguillette    point,    tagged 

Aiglet  (agist),  (  point,  dim.  of  aiguille  needle,  fr. 
LL.  acucnht  for  acicnla,  dim.  of  L.  aciis  needle,  pin  : 
cf.  OF.  aglfter  to  hook  on.  See  Acute,  and  cf.  Aiguil- 
lette.] 1.  A  tag  of  a  lace  or  of  the  points,  braids,  or 
cords  formerly  used  in  dress.  They  were  sometimes 
formed  into  small  images.  Hence,  *^  aglet  baby  "  {Shak.)^ 
an  aglet  image. 

2.  {Haberdasfieri/)  A  round  white  staylace.         Beck. 

A-gley'(A-gla').i'ff/)'.   Aside;  askew.    [Scotch]  Bu7Tis. 

A-gllm'mer  (a-glTm'mer),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  glim- 
mer.]    In  a  glimmering  state.  Hauthorne. 

A-glit'ter  (A-glTt'ter),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  glitter.^ 
Glittering;  in  a  gMtter. 

A-glOB'sal  (i\-gl5s'snl),  a.  [Gr.  ayAwcraos.]  {Zo'ul.) 
Without  tongue ;  tongueless. 

A-glow'  (a-glo'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  glow.]  In  a 
glow  ;  glowing ;  as,  cheeks  aglow  ;  the  landscape  all  aqloxv. 

Ag'lu-tl'tlon  (Sg'lS-tT.sli'un),  71.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  L. 
glutirr  to  shallow.]     (.Vf^i/.)  Inability  to  swallow. 

Ag'mi'nal  (Sg'mT-n'/l),  a.  [L.  agminalis ;  agmen^ 
ogminis,  a  train.]  Pertaining  to  an  army  marching,  or 
to  a  train.     [P  ] 

Ag'ml-nate  (at:'niT-nftt),  1  ff.     [L.   aqjnen,  ag/iiinis,  & 

Ag'mi-na'ted  (-na'tPd),  |  train,  crowd.]  (P/n/siof.) 
Grouprii  tM^;ptli.r;  as,  the  oz/mnifl/ft/ glands  of  Peyer  in 
the  small  inti'stine. 

Ag'nall  (Sg'nal),  n.  [AS.  angmrgl ;  ange  vexation, 
trouble  -f  n:rgd  nail.  Cf.  II.\ngnail.]  1.'  A  corn  on 
the  toe  or  foot.      [Obs.] 

2.  An  inflammation  or  sore  under  or  around  tho  nail; 
also,  a  hangnail. 

Ag'nate  (itg'nitt),  a.  [L.  agnnfn.t,  p.  p.  of  agna.^H  to 
be  born  in  addition  to;  ad  -j  7iasci  (for  gnasci)  to  be 
born.  Cf.  Apnate.]  1.  Related  or  akin  by  the  father'a 
side;  also,  sprung  from  the  same  male  ancestor. 

2.  Allied;  akin.     ".I .'/""/(' words."  Pownall. 

Aswiime  more  or  less  of  a  Jictitious  character,  but  congenial 
and  agnate  with  thr  former.  l.undor. 

Ag'nate,  n.  [Cf.  v.  agnat.]  {Civil  Law)  A  relative 
wbosd  relationship  can  be  traced  exclusively  tbrovigh 
males. 

Ag-nat'iC  (iTg-nStTk'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agnatique.]  Per- 
taining to  descent  by  tliu  malo  line  of  ancestors.  "The 
agnatic  surcesfiion."  Blackstone. 

Ag-na'tlon  (itg-nii'shnn).  7*.  [L.  agvatio:  cf.  F.  ag- 
7iatian.]  1.  {Civil  Lair)  Consangviinity  by  a  lino  of 
nmlea  only,  as  distinguislfbd  from  cognation.       Bouvier. 
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2.  Relationaliip;  kinship  by  dt-areiit;  as,  an  agnation 
betwei'ii  tho  Latin  laiiRiiane  and  the  Gciriiaii. 

Ag-nl'tlon  (flf,'-iiT.sIi'un),  V.  [L.  nttnitio,  it.  ognoscere. 
See  N.iTiuN.J     Arkiiowled^'iiient.      [O/u.J  Graj'lon. 

Agnize' (iVnizO,  '■•  ^    Li*'"'"!!.^.!  llk.-  n-cognizf,  U:  L. 

<ujnusiric.~\     To  recognize ;  to  ucknowli-»lj,'e,     [.-IrcA/d'c] 

I  do  ii'jnizr  a  natural  and  proiiij)!  iiliicrity.  ,S/iiik. 

Ag'nol-Ol'O-gy  (ilu'noi-ol'o-jj),  n.  [Hi:  Jyi-oia  i^jno- 
raiiL-r  4-  -fofji/.]  (.lA/(7(//.)ThHdoctrin(f  concerning  those 
tliiiiRs  of  \\lii(.h  \v('  ail-  jicccwsarily  ignorant. 

II  Ag-no'inen(iXK-iiu'"iCn),H.   [L.;  nd  ~\- nomm  name.] 

1.  An  ailiiitional  or  fourth  name  given  by  tlie  Rouianw, 
on  account  of  aumo  remarkable  exploit  or  event ;  as,  Pub- 
Ijim  Caius  Hc-ipio  Aj'iinnius. 

2.  An  mMitiimiil  ii.une,  or  an  epithet  appended  to  a 
name;  as,  AiiMuh-n  f/ir  Ju\t. 

Ag-nomM-nate  (5j,'-nom'T-nat),  v.  t.    To  name.   [Obs.'] 
Ag-nom'1-na'tlon  (ilg-n5m'i-na'aliuu),  n.    [L.  ngnomi- 
nutio.     .Si-f  Aii-MtMKN.]    1.  A  surname.     [7u]     Minsheu. 
2.  Paronoma.sia;  also^  alliteration  ;  aniiouiination. 
Ag-nos'tlc  (^g-nOs'tlk),  a.     [Gr.  a  pi-iv.  -f-  yviuaTtKoq 
knowing,  yiyi-ujiriceic  to  know.]     Professing  ignorance; 
involving  iu>  dogmatic  aMsertinn  ;  pcrtiiiuing  to  or  involv- 
ing agnosticism.  —  Ag-nos'tic-al-ly  (■iT-kal-iy),  adv. 

Ag-nos'Uc,».  One  whi'  ^n•ul(■,•^M■.s  Juncrance,  or  denies 
that  we  have  any  knowledge,  ttave  of  plienoniena ;  one 
•who  supports  agnosticism,  neither  affirming  nor  denying 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  a  future  life,  etc. 
Q^^  A  name  first  suggested  by  Huxley  in  1869. 
Ag-nos'li-clsm  (-tl-sTz'm),  n.  That  doctrine  which, 
profe.ssiiig  ignorance,  neither  asserts  nor  denies.  Spe- 
cifically :  {Thi'ul.)  The  doctrine  that  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Deity,  an  unseen  world,  etc.,  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved,  because  of  the  necessary  limits  of 
aiie  human  mind  (as  sometimes  charged  upon  Hamilton 
and  Mansel),  or  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
Uence  funiislied  by  psychical  and  pliysical  data,  to  war- 
rant a  positive  conclusion  (as  taught  by  the  school  of 
Herbert  Simneer) ;— opposed  alike  to  dogmatic  skepticism 
and  to  dogmatic  theism. 

llAg'nus  (ag'nris),  n.;  pi.  E.  Agntses  (-5z)  ;  L.  Aoni 
(-ni).     [L.,  a  lamb.]     Agnus  Dei. 

_  llAg'nUS  cas'tUS  (kSs'tus).  [Gr.  ayi/o?  ft  willow- 
like  tree,  used  at  a  religious  festival ;  confused  witli  iyi'o? 
holy,  chaste.]  (Hut.)  A  species  of  Viiex  ( ['.  agmts  cna- 
•ius) ;  the  chaste  tree.  Loudon. 

And  wreaths  of  agnus  castas  others  bore.  Dri/den. 
II  Ag'nus  De'l  (de'i).  [L.,  lamb  of  God.]  {B.  C.  Ch.) 
(a)  A  figure  of  a  lamb  bearmg  a  cross  or  fiag.  (b)  A  cake 
of  wax  stamped  with  such  a  figure.  It  is  made  from  tlie 
Temains  of  the  paschal  candles  and  blessed  by  the  Pope. 
{c)  A  triple  prayer  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  beginning 
with  the  words  *^^Aguiis  Dei.'" 

A-gO'  (A-go'),  '^  it  ('di\  [OE.  ago,  agon,  p.  p.  of  agon 
to  go  away,  pass  by,  AS.  agan  to  pass  away  ;  a-  (cf.  Goth. 
US-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  +  gnu  to  go.  See  Go.] 
Past;  gone  by;  since;  as,  ten  years /fj/o  ;  gone  long  n^o. 
A-gOg'  (a-g5g'),  a.  &  adv.  [Cf.  F.  goyue  fun,  perhaps 
of  Celtic  origin.]     In  eager  desire ;  eager;  astir. 

All  of/ogto  dash  through  thick  and  tliin.        Cojvper. 
A-gO'lng  (a-go'Tng),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  +  p,  pr.  of  go.}   In 
motion ;  in  the  act  of  going ;  as,  to  set  a  nu'll  aqoing. 

II  Ag'on  (ag'on),  n.  ;  pi.  Agones  (a-go'nez).   tGr.'iywr, 
fr.  ayeiy  to  lead.]     {Gr.  Antiq.)    A  contest  for  a  prize  at 
the  public  games. 
A-gone'  (a-g5n'),  a.  &  adv.    Ago.     [Archaic  &  Poet.'\ 

Three  days  agone  I  fell  sick.       1  Sam.  xxx.  Vi. 

A'gone  (a'gon),  V.     [See  Agonic]    Agoni  •  line. 

A-gon'ic  (a-g5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ayiavo^  without  angles;  i 
priv.  -f-  yoji'ia  an  angle.]     Not  forming  an  angle. 

Agonic  line  IPhi/sics)^  an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's 
surface  passing  througli  tliose  places  where  the  magnetic 
needle  pomts  to  the  true  nortli ;  the  line  of  no  magnetic 
variation.  Tliere  is  one  such  hue  in  tlie  Western  hemi- 
sphere, and  another  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Ag'O-nlsm  (Sg'6-nTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  aywi'ttrjLtd?,  fr.  dytu- 
vii^e<j6aL  to  contend  for  a  prize,  fr.  dyoji/.  See  Agon.] 
■Contention  for  a  prize;  a  contest.    {Ohs.  A:  /.'.]     Blount. 

Ag'o-nist  (Sg'i-nlst),  n.  [Gr.  ayoivurrn^.]  One  who 
contends  for  tlie  prize  in  public  games.     [L'.] 

Ag'o-nls'tlc(Sg'ft-nTs'tik),  («.  [Gv.  ayt^vLo-TiKo^.  See 

Ag'o-nls'tlc-al  (-tT-k./l),  (  Agonism.]  Pertaining 
to  violent  contests,  bodily  or  mental ;  pertaining  to  ath- 
letic or  polemic  feats ;  athletic ;  combative ;  hence, 
strained ;  unnatural. 

As  a  scholar,  he  [Dr.  Parr]  was  brilliant,  but  lie  consumed  hia 
power  m  aijouistic  displays.  jj^  Qiiincey. 

Ag'0-nis'tlc-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  agonistic  manner. 

Ag-^O-nis'tics  (-tlks),  n.  The  science  of  athletic  com- 
oats,  or  contests  in  public  games. 

Ag'o-nlze  (ag'S-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Agonized 
(-nizd);  p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  Agonizing  (-ni'zing).]  [F.  ago- 
nisfr,  LL.  ogonizare,  fr.  Gr.  ayuivi^^aBai.     See  Agony.] 

1.  To  writhe  with  agony  ;  to  sufler  violent  anguish. 

To  eniart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  Pope. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  \\Testle  ;  to  strive  desperately. 
Ag'o-nlze,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  suffer  agony ;  to  subject 

to  extreme  pain  ;  to  torture. 

He  ago)ii=''d  his  mother  by  his  behavior.      Thackeray. 
Ag'0-nl'zing-ly  (-ni'zTng-ly),  adv.    With  extreme  an- 
-guish  or  desperate  struggles. 

Ag'O-nO-Uiete'  (-nA^lietO,  ^-  [Gr-  aywoBdr-q^; ;  ayil^v-^- 
Ti^ei'at  to  set,  aptK.iiit,]  iAntiq.)  An  oflicer  who  pre- 
eided  over  the  great  jmblic  games  in  Greece. 

Ag'O-no-thet'iC  (itg'o-n^-tliet'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aytavoeert- 
Ko?.]     Pertaiiung  tn  the  ofticp  of  an  agonothete. 

Ag'o-ny  (ag'u-ny),  n. ;  pi.  Agonies  (-ntz).  [L.  agonia, 
Gr.  dyojcwi,  orig.  a  contest,  fr.  ayutv :  cf.  F.  agonie.  See 
Agon.]     1.  Violent  contest  or  striving. 

Tlie  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 

Jlctcaida}/. 


2.  Pam  HO  extreme  as  to  cause  writhing  or  contortions 
of  the  body,  similar  to  thohe  made  in  the  athletic  con- 
tests in  Greece;  and  hence,  extreme  pain  of  mind  or 
body ;  anguish  ;  paroxysm  of  grief ;  hiiecifically,  the  suf- 
feringa  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Being  in  an  agim;/  he  pniyeil  more  eurne^itly.     Luke  Jtxii.  44. 

3.  Paroxysm  of  joy ;  keen  emotion. 

With  cries  mid  agmwM  vf  wild  deli;,'lit.  Pope. 

4.  Tlie  last  struggle  of  life  ;  death  Htniggle. 

Syn.  — Anguish;  torment;  tliroe;  diHtress;  pangs; 
Rullering.  —Agony,  ANuitisn,  Pang.  These  words  agree 
m  expressing  extreme  jciin  of  body  nr  mind.  A'K'w/  (h- 
notes  acute  and  permanent  pain,  usually  of  tlie  whole 
system,  and  ottcn  prudiieiug  contortioiiH.  Anaui^^h  de- 
notes severe  pressure,  and,  considered  as  bodily  sufler- 
ing,  is  more  e.iijinionly  lne:il  (as  the  anouisfi  of  a  wound), 
thu-sditlering  Iruiii  •>iju>i,j.  Kjxtufj  is  a  paro.\v.sm  of  ex- 
cruciatuig  pain.  It  is  severe  and  transient.  The  ugDuu-s 
or  piiu'js  of  remorse;  the  autjnisli  of  a  woumle(I  con- 
science. "Oh,  sharp  convulsive  imw/s  of  aamminn 
priflR  I  '*  '  'Dviiden, 

A-gOOfl'  (4-good'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  good.'l  In  earn- 
est;  heartily.   [Obs.^  '*  I  made  her  weep  f////>0(/."    Shok. 

II  Ag'O-ra  (5g'o-ra),  7i.  [Gr.  ayopd.]  An  assembly ; 
hence,  the  place  of  assembly,  especially  the  market 
place,  in  an  ancient  Greek  city, 

II  A-gOU'a-ra  (A-gob'a-rd),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'al.) 
The  crab-eating  raccoon  {Procyon  cancrivorus),  found 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

II  A-gOU'ta  (a^gob'ta),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zoiil.)  A 
small  insectivorous  mammal  (.Sofenodon  2"t''<idoxus),  al- 
lied to  the  moles,  found  only  in  Hayti. 


AGRIMONY 

A-gree'  (u-gre'),  r.  I.  1.  To  make  harmonious ;  to  rec- 
oncile or  make  friends.     [Oi*.]  tipmser. 

2.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one  mind  concerning  ;  to  fet- 
tle ;  to  arrange  ;  as,  to  agree  the  fact :  to  agrcti  differ- 
ences.     [Oh.s.  UT  Archaic'] 

A-gree'a-bU'i-ty  (I'l-gre'i-bli'r-tj),  n.     [OF.  agrfa- 

n'l         l''^'"'«"'^H  of  disposition.     (Ob«.]  t'/iaiicer. 

2.  riie  .piiihty  of  being,  or  making  one's  self,  agree- 
ul>le  ;  agreeableness.  Thackeray. 

A-gree'a-ble  (a-gre'a-b'i),  a.  [F.  agriablp,-\  1.  Pk-a*- 
ing,  either  to  the  mind  or  benses;  pleasant;  grateful ;  a», 
ogrt:ea/j(f  manners  or  rumurks ;  an  agreeable  pernon :  fruit 
agreeable  to  tlie  taste. 


OF. 


A-gOU'li,      (    (a-goT/tl) 

A-gOU'ty,  1  aga/i,  tr, 
rodent  of  tlie  genus  Jfa- 
syprocta,  about  the  size  of 
a  rabbit,  peculiar  to  South 
America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  most  common 
species  is  the  Dasgprocta 
agouti. 

A-grace' (a-gras'J,  n.  &  ^^ 
V.     See  Aggrace.     lObs.'j  Agouti. 

A-graffe'(a-grafO,  7/.     [F.  agrafe,  formerly  agra_ff-e, 
tgruppe.    See  Agrappes.]    1.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an 
agnijic  set  with  brilliants.  .s,,-  n'.  .Scutt. 

2.  A  book,  eyelet,  or  other  device  by  which  a  piano 
wire  is  so  lield  as  to  limit  the  vibration. 

A-gram'ma-tlst  (a-gritm'ma-tlst),  77.  [Gr.  dypa>^o- 
TO?  illiterate  ;  a  priv.  -f-  ypdfj.fj.aTa  letters,  fr.  ypaifjeiv  to 
write.]     An  illiterate  person.     [Obs.'}  Jiailey. 

II  A-graph'i-a  (a-grSl'T-a),  77.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  ypdfl>e\v 
to  write.]  The  absence  or  loss  of  the  po'^er  of  express- 
ing ideas  by  written  signs.     It  is  one  form  of  aphasia. 

A-graph'ic  (-Tk),  a.     Characterized  by  agraphia. 

A-grappes'  (iVgraps'),  n.  pi.  [OF.  aqrappe,  F.  agrafe  ; 
fi  -f-  grappr  (see  Grape)  fr.  OHG.  krap/o  hook.]  Hooka 
and  eyes  for  armor,  etc.  Fairholt. 

A-gra'rl-an  (a-gra'rT-'rn),  a.  [L.  aqrarius,  fr.  ager 
field.]  1.  Pertamiug  to  fields,  or  lands,'  or  their  tenure  ; 
esp.,  relating  to  an  equal  or  equitable  division  of  lands  ; 
as,  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  wliich  distributed  the 
conquered  and  otlier  public  lands  among  tlie  citizens. 

Ilia  Grace's  lanued  possessions  arc  irresistibly  inviting  to  an 
agrarian  experiment,  liiirke. 

2.  (Bot.)  Wild  ;  —  said  of  plants  growing  in  the  fields. 

A-gra'rl-aa,  71.  X.  One  in  favor  of  an  equal  division 
of  landed  property. 

2.  An  agrarian  law.     [.fi.] 

An  equal  agrannu  is  a  perpetual  law.     Harrington. 

A-gra'ri-an-isin  (-Tz'm),  n.  An  equal  or  equitable  di- 
vision of  landed  property  ;  the  principles  or  acts  of  those 
who  favor  a  redistribution  of  land. 

A-gra'ri-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  distribute  according  to, 
or  to  imbue  with,  tlie  principles  of  agi-arianism. 

A-gre'    1  (a-gre'),  ndv.     [F.  a  gre.     See  Agree.]     In 

A-greeM      good  part ;  kindly.     [Oft.?.]         Rom.ofR. 

A-gree'  (a-gre'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  }>.  Agreed  (a-gred') ; 
p.  pr.  &  %'b.  n.  Agreeing.]  [F.  agreer  to  accept  or  re- 
ceive kindly,  fr.  ii  gre  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f  gre  good  will,  con- 
sent, liking,  fr.  L.  grata s  pleasing,  agreeable.  See 
Grateful.]  1.  To  harmonize  in  opinion,  statement,  or 
action  ;  to  be  in  unison  or  concord ;  to  be  or  become 
united  or  consistent ;  to  concur  ;  as,  all  parties  agree  in 
the  expediency  of  the  law.  j 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree.  Slial:  ■ 

Their  witness  agreed  not  to^rether.      ^fa^l:  xiv.  .'■.li. 

The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt  can  vour  eneniiea 
do  you.  ,sir  T.  l'.r<w»e. 

2.  To  yield  assent;  to  accede; — followed  hy  to ;  as, 
to  agree  to  an  offer,  or  to  an  opinion. 

3.  To  make  a  stipulation  by  way  of  settling  differences 
or  determining  a  price  ;  to  exciiange  promises  ;  to  come 
to  terms  or  to  a  common  resolve  ;  to  promise. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.      Mott.  v.  25. 
Didst  not  thou  agne  with  nie  for  a  penny  ?  }[att.  xx.  13. 

4.  To  be  conformable  ;  to  resemble  ;  to  coincide  ;  to 
correspond  ;  as,  the  picture  does  not  agree  with  the  orig- 
inal ;  the  two  scales  agree  exactly. 

5.  To  suit  or  be  adapted  in  its  effects  ;  to  do  well ;  as, 
the  same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  constitution. 

6.  i&rani.)  To  correspond  in  gender,  number,  case, 
or  person. 

df^^"  The  auxiliary  forms  of  to  he  are  often  employed 
with  the  participle  arireed.  "The  jury  uerf  <r'ir>;d.^' 
Macaalay.  "  Can  two  w.ilk  together,  except  tbev  /><' 
aareedf''  Anios  iii.  ^.  The  principal  intransitive  uses 
were  probably  derived  from  the  transitive  verb  used  re- 
flexively.  "  I  agree  me  well  to  your  desire. "  Ld.  Brrneni. 

Syn.  —  To  assent ;  concur ;  consent :  acquiesce  ;  .ic- 
cede  ;  engage  ;  promise  ;  stipulate  ;  contract ;  bargain  ; 
corre.spond ;  harmonize;  fit;  tally;  coincide;  comport. 


ThcHC  Krenclimcn  give  unto  the  1 
BUm  fil  money,  no  tlint  lie  will  he  bu 
they  may  enter  into  the  aaid  town. 


A  train  of  agreeahl/-  revericfl.  fJnUhmith. 

2.  Willing;  ready  to  agree  or  consent.     [CoUoq.'] 
iaid  car'tflinof  CalaiKayreat 
t  content  and  oyrfcu/j/'  that 

Lutiincr. 

3.  Agreeing  or  suitable ;  conformable ;  correspondent ; 
concordant ;  adapted ;  —  followed  by  to,  rarely  by  with. 

'I'hat  wliich  iy  «f/jvf^r(/,/.- 1(,  tlie  nature  of  one  thine,  i-- many 
times  contrary  to  the  nature  of  uimther.  V E-t.tiwji-. 

4.  In  pursuance,  conformity,  or  accordance ;  —  in  this 
sense  used  adverbially  for  agreealdy ;  as,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  Houec  took  up  the  report. 

Syn.  — Pleasing;  pleasant;  welcome;  charming  ;  ac- 
ceptable ;  amiable.    See  Pleasant. 

A-gree'a-ble-ness,  n.  1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  agree- 
able or  pleasing;  that  quality  which  gives  satisfaction  or 
moderate  i)li-asure  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

That  author  .  .  .  ban  an  ngnruhl.-m-.'iH  that  charms  ns.    I'-jp'-. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  agreeable  or  suitable ;  suitable- 
ness or  conformity;  consistency. 

The agrrrnhlencss of  virtuoUK actions  to  human  nature.  J'inrre. 

3.  Resemblance;  concordance;  harmony ;  — with /o or 
betiveen.     [06.?.] 

TIic  agrc<:ahk/,<  ss  between  man  and  the  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Grew. 

A-gree'a-bly,  adv.  1.  in  an  agreeable  manner ;  in  a 
manner  to  give  pleasure;  pleasingly.  '■'■Agreeabli/  en- 
tertained." Goldhnilk. 

2.  In  accordance;  suitably;  consistently;  conforma- 
bly;— followed  hy  to  and  rarely  by  with.  See  Agree- 
able, 4. 

The  effect  of  which  is.  that  marriages  grow  less  frenuent, 
agrtuthbi  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  l\i(try. 

3.  Alike;  similarly.     [Obs."] 

Roth  clad  in  shepherds'  weeds  agrpeabhj.      Spaiser. 

A-gree 'ing-ly,  adv.  In  an  agreeing  manner  {to) ;  cor- 
respondiiiyly ;  agreeably.     [O/m-.] 

A-gree'ment  (-ment),  n.   [Cf.  F.  agrhnent.']   1.  State 
of  agreeing;    liarmony  of  opinion,  statement,  action,  or 
character ;  concurrence ;  concord  ;  conformity ;  as,  a  good 
agreement  subsists  among  the  members  of  the  council. 
What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
Expansion  and  duration  have  this  further  agreement.  L'trke. 

2.  {Grai7i.)  Concord  or  correspondence  of  one  word 
with  another  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

3.  (Tmu)  (a)  A  concurrence  in  an  engagement  that 
eoraething  shall  be  done  or  omitted  ;  an  exciiange  of 
promises ;  mutual  under.standing,  arrangement,  or  stipu- 
lation ;  a  contract,  (h)  The  language,  oral  or  written, 
embodying  reciprocal  promises.      Abbott.     Brayuie  il-  C. 

Syn.  — Bargain ;  contract;  compact;  stipulation. 

A-gre'er  (a-gre'er),  n.     One  who  agrees. 

A-gres'tic  (a-gr6s'tTk),  a.  [L.  agrestis,  fr.  ager  field.] 
Pertaining  to  fields  or  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the 
city;  rural;  rustic;  unpolished;  uncouth.  ^•Agrestic 
behavior."  Gregory. 

A-gres'lic-al  (-tT-krd),  a.    Agrestic.    [O65.] 

A-gric'0-la'tion  (a-grlk-'u-la'shun),  n.  [L.  agricola- 
tio.]     Agriculture.     [Obs.]  Baileg. 

A-gric'0-list  (a-grlk'o-list),  n.  A  cultivator  of  the 
soil  ;  an  agriculturist.     [Obs.'\  Dodshi}. 

Ag'ri-CUl'tor  (5g'rT-kiil't5r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  ager  field  + 
cultor  cultivator.]     An  agriculturist ;  a  farmer.     [7.'.] 

Ag'ri-CUl'lur-al  (ag'ri-kiil'tur-/(l),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture;  connected  with,  or  engaged  in,  till- 
age ;  as,  the  agricultural  class ;  ngricultwal  implements, 
wages,  etc.  —  Ag'ri-CUl'tur-al-ly,  adv. 

Agricultural  ant  (Zoo!.),  a  species  of  ant  which  gathers 
and  stores  seeds  of  grasses,  for  food.  The  remarkable 
species  iMf/rniira  biirl-ala)  found  in  Texas  clears  circu- 
lar areas  and  carefully  cultivates  its  favorite  grain, 
known  as  ant  rice. 

Ag'ri-cal'tnr-al-ist,  n.  An  agriculturist  (which  is 
the  preferred  form). 

Ag'ri-CUl'ture  (ag'rt-krd'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  agricul- 
tura  ;  nger  field  -\-  cultura  cultivation :  cf.  F.  agricuUnre. 
See  Acre  and  Culture.]  The  art  or  science  of  culti- 
vating the  ground,  including  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
the  rearing  and  management  of  live  stock;  tillage;  hus- 
bandry ;  farming. 

AgTi-cul'tiir-ism  (-tiir-Tz'm),  71.    Agriculture,    [i?.] 

Ag'ri-cul'tur-ist,  "-  One  engaged  or  skilled  in  agri- 
culture ;  a  Inisliandman. 

The  f.^rnler  is  always  a  practitioner,  the  agi-icultwist  may  be 
a  mere  theorist.  Crabfj. 

A-glief  (a-gref),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  gj-ie/."]  In  grief  ; 
amiss.     [O/'.-f.]  Chaucer. 

Ag'rl-mo-ny  (Sg'rT-mo-ny),  w.  [OE.  agremoipte,  OF. 
aigremoinr,  L.  agrimonia  for  argemonia,  fr.  Gr.  apye- 
Moirrj.]  (L'nf.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Rose  family. 
{h)  The  name  is  also  given  to  various  other  plants;  as, 
hemp  aqrimonu  {Eupatorium  cannabinum)\  water  agri- 
mony {Bidens). 

t:^^  The  Agrimonia  eupaton'a,  or  common  agrimony, 
a  perennial  herb  with  a  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  was  once 
esteemed  as  a  medical  remedy,  but  is  now  seldom  used. 


iise,  unite,  rude,   full,  fip,   Ora ;     pity  i     food,   fdbt ;     out,   oil ;     chair ; 
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go ;     sing:,   ink ;     tlies,   tliin ;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


AGRIN 

A-grln'  (i-grln'),  odv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  0^»^  I"  t'le 
act  of  grimiiiig.     "  His  visage  all  agrin.^^  Tennysoiu 

Ag'rl-ol'o-glst  (Sg'rT-51'6-jiat),  n.  One  versed  or  en- 
gageJ  in  agriulupy. 

Ag'rl-ol'o-gy  t,Sg'rT-51'o-ji?),  n.  [Gr.  aypios  wild,  sav- 
age _j--/o(7(/.]  Description  or  comparative  study  of  the 
customs  of  savage  or  imcivilizedtribes. 

A-grise'  (S^griz'),  i\  i,  [AS.  agr'isini  to  dread  ;  a-  (cf. 
Goth,  us-i  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meauiug  out)  -f  grlsan,  for  gry- 
snn  (only  in  comp.),akin  toOHG.  graisoiuG.  grattseri^to 
shudder.  See  Grisly.]  To  shudder  with  terror;  to 
tremble  with  fear.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

A-grlse',  V.  t.  1.  To  shudder  at ;  to  abhor  ;  to  dread ; 
to  loathe.     iObs.']  Wydi/. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  affright.     iObs.'] 

His  manly  face  thiit  did  his  foes  agrise.        Spenser. 

llA'grom  (a'grom),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Med.)  A 
disease  occurring  in  Bengal  and  otlier  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  whicli  the  tongue  chaps  and  cleaves, 

AgTO-nom'ic  (ag'ro-n5m'ik),  I  a.      [Cf.    F.    ngrono- 

Ag'ro-nom'lc-all-n5m'i-k(:l),  )  miqu€.'\  Pertaming 
to  agronoui\-.  ov  tin'  management  of  farms. 

Ag'ro-nom'ics  l-Ibs),  7i.  The  science  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  uiLinLigeiiii-iit  of  land. 

A-gron'O-mlst  (4-grQn'o-mTst),  Ji.  One  versed  in 
agronomy;  a  student  of  agronomy. _ 

A-gron'O-my  (-mj),  ?t.  [Gr.  aypoi'o/io;  rural ;  as  a 
noun,  an  overseer  of  the  pubhc  lauds ;  dypd?  field  +  v6fio<; 
usage,  veiJ.eiv  to  deal  out,  manage;  cf.  F.  ngrono/nie.J 
The  management  of  land;  rural  economy  ;  agriculture. 

A-gTOpe'  (a-grop'))  «^^i'-  ^  "•  [Pref.  a-  -{-  gi'ope.'\  In 
the  act  of  groping.  Mrs.  Broicuiiig. 

I!  A-gros'Us  (a-grSs'tts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aypujons.] 
A  genus  of  grasses,  mduding  species  called  in  common 
language  bent  gniss.  Some  of  them,  as  redtop  {Agrustis 
vu/g,iris)y  are  Valuable  pasture  grasses. 

A-gTOS'tO-graph'ic  (a-gr53'to-gr5E'ik),  1  a.      [Cf.    F. 

A-gros'to-grapli'ic-al  (-to-graf'T-k(a),  J  agrostogra- 
phique.]     Pertaming  to  agrostography. 

Ag'ros-tog'ra-phy  (5g'r5s-tog'ra-f j),  n.  [Gr.  aypwoTis 

+  -grap/ii/.]    A  description  of  the  grasses. 

A-gros'to-log'ic  (a-gr5s'to-15j'Tk),  1  a.    Pertaining  to 

A-gros'todog'lc-al  (-to-15i'T-k'/l),  J     agrostology. 

Ag'ros-tOl'o-glst  l,5g'r6s-t51'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
agrostology. 

Ag'ros-toro-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Gr.  iypworts  -f  -logy.'} 
That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  the  grasses. 

A-ground'ia-ground'),  '^dv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a- -j- ground.'} 
On  the  ground  ;  stranded ;  —a  nautical  term  applied  to  a 
ship  wlien  its  bottom  lodges  on  the  ground.  Totten. 

A-grOUp'ment  (a-groop'mput),  n.     See  Aooeoupment. 

Agryp-not'ic  (Sg'rTp-nSt'Tk),  n.  [Gr.  aypuTrros  sleep- 
less ;  aypeii'  to  chase,  search  for  +  vttvo%  sleep :  cf.  F. 
agnipnoltque.'}  Anjfthing  which  prevents  sleep,  or  pro- 
duces wakefulness,  as  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

[|  A'guar-di-en'te  {a'gwar-de-Sn'tS),  77.  [Sp.,  contr.  of 
agua  ardienie  burning  water  (L.  aqua  water  +  ardens 
buniing).]    1.  An  inferior  brandy  of  Spain  and  Poitugah 

2.  A  strong  alcoholic  drink,  especially  pulque.  \_Mex-  ; 
ico  and  Spanish  America'] 

A'gue  (a'gu),  n.  [OE.  aqu^  ngue,  OF.  agu,  F.  aigu, 
sharp,  OF.  fem.  agne^  LL.  (febris)  acuta,  a  sharp,  acute 
fever,  fr.  L.  acutus  sharp.  See  Acute.]  1.  An  acute 
fever.     [065.]     "  Brenning  agues.^^  P.  Ploivman. 

2.  {Med.)  An  intermittent  fever,  attended  by  alter- 
nate cold  and  hot  fits. 

3.  The  cold  fiu  or  rigor  of  the  intermittent  fever ;  as, 
fever  and  ague. 

4.  A  chill,  or  state  of  shaking,  as  with  cold.    Dryden. 
Ague  cake,  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  produced  by 

ague. —Ague  drop,  a  solution  of  tlie  arsenite  of  potassa 
used  for  ague.  —  Agno  fit,  a  fit  of  the  ague.  .^hal:.  —  Agne 
spell,  a  spell  or  charm  against  ague.  Gay,  —  Ague  tree, 
the  sassafrxs,  —  sometimes  so  called  from  the  use  of  its 
root  formerly,  in  cases  of  ague.    {Obf.\ 

A'gue,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Agued  (a'gud).]  To  strike 
with  an  ague,  or  with  a  cold  fit.  Hfywood. 

A-guUt'  (a-gTlf),  r.  t.  To  be  guilty  of  ;  to  offend  ;  to 
ain  against ;  to  wrong.     \/>bs.'\  Chaucer. 

A-gUise'  (i-giz'),  n.     Dress.     [06.?.]        Dr.  H.  More. 

A-gaise^  V.  I.  [Pref  a-  -f-  guise.'\  To  dress;  to  at- 
tire i  to  adorn.     [06.?.] 

Above  all  kni;;lit»  ye  goodly  seem  aguiacd,     Spctver. 

A'g^-lsll  (a'gu-Isli),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ague  ;  somewhat  cold  or  shivering  ;  ciiilly  ;  shaky. 

Her  aguish  love  now  rIows  and  burns.       Grani'Sle. 

2.  Productive  of,  or  affected  by,  ague  ;  as,  the  aguish 
dintricts  of  England.  T.  Ai'nold. 

—  A'gu-lsh-ly,  w/r.  — A'gn-lsh-ness.  ». 

A-gUsh'  (^giish'),  <idv.  it  a.  [Pnf.  a-  -f  g^ish."]  In  a 
gUHhing  .state.  ffawthomr. 

Ag'y-noUS  (SjT-nus),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  yvt^  woman.] 
{But.)  Without  female  organs;  male. 

Ah  (a),  intrrj.  [OE.  a  :  cf.  OF.  «,  F.  ah,  L.  ah.  Or.  a, 
8k.  «,  Iccl.  :b,  OHG.  a,  Lith.  d,  aa.'\  An  ex<'Iamation,  ex- 
pressive of  siiriirisf,  pity,  complaint,  entreaty,  contempt, 
threatening,  dclljjhl,  triumph,  etc.,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  utt«'ranoe. 

A-ha'  (i-ba'),  interj.  [Ah,  interj.  -f  ''^-1  An  ex- 
clamation expreflsing,  by  different  intonations,  triumph, 
mixed  witli  derision  or  irony,  or  simple  surprise. 

A-ha',  n.     A  sunk  fence.     See  Ha-ha.  Ma.io?}. 

A-head'  (A-hSd'h  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  head.}  1.  In  or 
to  the  front ;  in  advance  ;  onward. 

Tlic  island  liore  but  a  Hltlc  ahftid  of  uh.       Fii-hlinff. 

2.  Headlong;  without  restraint.    [06*.]    VEstrange. 

To  go  ahead,    (a)  To  go  in  advance,    (b)  To  go  on  or  on- 
ward,   f'-i  To  push  on  in  an  enterprise.     [CiiUu'i.]  —  To 
fct  ahead  of.    "/i  To  get  in  advance  of.    ((;>  To  8uri)aHa; 
0  get  the  better  of.    [Colloq.] 

A-heap'  (li-hep'),  adv.  [Pref.  «-  -f-  hcrtp.'\  In  a  heap ; 
huddled  together.  Jtood. 
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A-helght'  (&-hIt'),  adv.  [Pref.  n-  -f  height.']  Aloft ; 
on  high.     [_Obs.]     "  Look  up  nAeij^A^."  Shak. 

A-hem'  (a-hem'),  interj.  An  exclamation  to  call  one's 
attention  ;  hem. 

A-hey'  (a-ba'),  interj.     Hey;  ho. 

A-high'  (a-liiO,  <idv.     On  high.     [06.^T  Shah. 

A-hold'  (a-hold'),  "dv.  [Pref.  a-  +  hutd.']  Near  the 
wind  ;  as,  to  lay  a  ship  ahuld.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

A-horse1)ack  (i-hfirs'bSk),  adv.     On  horseback. 

Two  suspicious  fellows  ahorseback:  SnivUel. 

A-hoy'ih-hoi'),  interj.  [OE,  a,  interj. -f  Aoy.]  {yaut.) 
A  term  used  in  hailing  ;  as,  "  Ship  ahoy.'''' 

II  Ah'ri-man  (a'lT-man),  n,  [Per.]  The  Evil  Princi- 
ple or  Being  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness as  opposer  to  Oriiiuzd,  the  King  of  Light. 

il  A'hU   (ii'hob),  n,       [Native  name.]       \^Zo6L)    The 

A-huil'  (a-hiil'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  hull.]  {Xaut.) 
With  the  sails  furled,  and  the  helm  lashed  alee;— ap- 
plied to  ships  in  a  storm.     See  Hull,  n.  Totten. 

A-hun'gered  (:l-hun'gerd),  a.  [Pref.  a-  ~\-  hungered.] 
PincliiMl  witli  hunger;  very  liungry.  C  Bronte. 

A'i  (.al),  n.  V  p/.  Ajs  (a'lz).  [Braz.  di,  ha'i,  from  the 
animal's  cry:  cf.  F.  ai.]  {Zool.)  The  three-toed  sloth 
{Bradt/pus  tridncti/lus)  of  South  America.     See  Sloth. 

[|  Ai'blins,  Ablins  (a'blTnz),  adv.  [See  Able.]  Per- 
haps ;   pus^ibly.      {_Scotch]  Burjis. 

Aich'S  met'al  (iks  luSt'al).  A  kind  of  gun  metal, 
containing  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  but  no  tin. 

Aid  (ad),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Aided  (ad'gd) ;  p.  ;jr.  & 
vb.  n.  Aii>ih'G.]  [F,  aider,  OF.  aidier,  fr.  L.  adjutare 
to  help,  freq.  of  adjuvare  to  help;  ad  +  juvure  to 
help.  Cf.  Adjutant."]  To  support,  either  by  fumishmg 
strength  or  means  in  couperation  to  effect  a  purpose,  or 
to  prevent  or  to  remove  evil ;  to  help  ;  to  assist. 
You  speedv  helpers  .  .  . 
Appear  and  uiii  me  in  this  enterprise.  Shak. 

Syn,  —  To  help  ;  assist ;  support ;  sustain  ;  succor ;  re- 
lieve ;  befriend ;  cooperate  ;  promote.    See  Help. 

Aid,  n.  [F.  aide,  OF.  aide,  aie,  fr.  the  verb.  See  Aid, 
V.  t.]     1.  Help  ;  succor  ;  support ;  assistance  ;  relief. 

An  unconstitutional  mode  of  obtaining  uid.    Ilallam. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  promotes  or  helps  in  some- 
thing done  ;  a  helper  ;  an  assistant. 

It  is  not  pood  that  inun  shoukl  be  alone  ;  let  us  make  unto 
him  an  ac/ like  unto  himself.  71*1^  viii.  tf. 

3.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  subsidy  gi-anted  to  the  king  by  Par- 
liament ;  also,  an  exchequer  loan. 

4.  (Feudal  Law)  A  pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  a  vassal 
to  his  lord  on  special  occasions.  Blackstorie. 

5.  An  aid-de-camp,  so  called  by  abbreviation ;  as,  a 
general's  aid. 

Aid  prayer  (Law),  a  proceeding  by  which  a  defendant 
beseeches  and  claims  assistance  from  some  one  who  has 
a  further  or  more  permanent  interest  in  the  matter  in 
suit.  —  To  pray  in  aid,  to  beseech  and  claim  such  assist- 
ance. 

Aid'ance  (ad'^ns),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aidance.]  Aid.  [i2.] 
Aidance  "gainst  the  enemy.  Shak. 

Ald'ant  C-iTut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aidant,  p.  pr.  of  aider  to 
help.]     Helping;  helpful;  supplying  aid.  Shak. 

Aid'— de— camp'  (ad'de-kaN'),  ". ."  pi-  AiDS-DE-cAMp 
(adz'-).  [F.  aide  de  camp  (literally)  camp  assistant.] 
{MU.)  An  officer  selected  by  a  general  to  carry  orders, 
also  to  assist  or  represent  him  in  correspondence  and  in 
directing  movements, 

Aid'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  aids. 

Ald'ful  (-ful),  a.     Helpful.     iArchnic]  Bp.  Hall. 

Aidless.  "-     Helpless;  without  aid.  Mdton. 

Ald'-ma'lor  (-ma'jer),  n.  The  adjutant  of  a  regiment. 

Ai'el  (i'61),  n.     See  Aixe.     [06.-;.] 

Aiglet   (ag'lSt),  n.     Same  as  Aglet. 

Ai'gre(a'ger),r;.  [F.  See  Eager.]  Sour.  [Ohs.]  Shak. 

II  Al'gre-raore  (a'ger-mor),  7/.  [F.  Origin  imknown.] 
Char<ord  juepared  for  making  powder. 

Ai'gret  (a'gret).         I  ii.    [F.,  a  sort  of  white  heron, 

Ai-grelte'  (li-grSf),  I  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  its 
head  ;  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  dim.  of  the  same  word  as  her- 
on. See  Heron,  and  cf.  Egret,  Eorette.]  1.  {Zool.) 
The  small  white  European  heron.     See  Egret. 

2.  A  plume  or  tuft  for  the  liead  composed  of  feathers, 
or  of  gems,  etc.  Prescott. 

3.  A  tuft  like  that  of  the  egret.  (Bot.)  A  feathery 
crown  of  seed ;  egret ;  as,  the  aigrette  or  down  of  the 
dandelion  or  the  thistle. 

II  Al'guille'  (a'gwel').  n.     [F.,  a  needle.     See  Aglet.] 

1.  A  needle-shaped  peak. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes,  used  in  blasting. 
Al'gull-lette'  (a'gwTM5t'),  n.    [F.    See  Aglet.]    1.  A 

point  or  tag  .at  the  end  of  a  fringe  or  lace  ;  an  aglet. 

2.  One  of  the  ornamental  tags,  cor^s,  or  loops  on  some 
military  and  naval  uniforms. 

Al'gu-let  (a'gu-lSt),  7^     See  Aglet.  Spenser. 

Ail  (al),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ailed  (aid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ailing.]  [OE.  cilm,  ailrn,  AS.  eglan  to  trouble,  pain; 
akin  to  Gotli.  xic-agljan  to  distress,  agls  troublesome,  'w"^' 
some,  agin,  aglitha,  pain,  and  prob.  to  E.  awe.  V3.]  To 
affect  with  pain  or  uneasiness,  either  physical  or  mental ; 
to  trouble;  to  be  the  matter  with; — used  to  express 
Home  uneaainess  or  affection,  whose  cause  is  luiknown  ; 
as,  what  ails  the  man '.'    I  know  tot  what  ails  him. 

What  aihth  thee.  Ilnpflr  ?  dm.  xxi.  1". 

C^^^  It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific  disease.  We 
do  not  say,  a  fever  aifs  him  ;  out.  something  ails  him. 

Ail,  V.  i.  To  be  affected  with  pain  or  uneasniess  of 
any  sort ;  to  be  ill  or  indisposed  or  in  trouble. 

When  he  enh  ever  m  little  .  .  .  he  is  po  peevish.  Jitchardann. 

Pope. 
antus. 

Al-lan'tUS  (-t5»),  n.  [From  aylantn,  i.  e.,  tree  of 
heaven,  the  name  of  tlie  tree  in  the  Moluccas.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  beautiful  trees,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 


Ail,  ".     Indisposition  or  morbid  affection. 
Al-lan'thus  (ii-litn'thfis),  7/.     Same  as  Aila 


AIB 

The  tree  is  imperfectly  dioecious,  and  the  staminate  or 
male  plant  is  very  offensive  when  in  blossom. 

Ai-lette'  (a-lSf),  n.  [F.  uilctle,  dim.  of  aile  wing,  L. 
ala.]  A  small  square  shield,  formerly  worn  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  knights, — being  the  prototype  of  the  modern 
epaulet.  FairhoH. 

Ail'ment  (al'mcnt),  ?!.  Indisposition;  morbid  affec- 
tion of  tlie  body  ;  — not  applied  ordinarily  to  acute  dis- 
eases.    "  Little  ailments.''^  Ltinsdowne. 

I!  Ai1u-roid'e-a  (a^ti-roid'e-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
aiAoupo5  eat  -J-  -oid.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  the  Camivora^ 
which  includes  the  cats,  civets,  and  hyeuas. 

Aim  (am),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Aimed  (amd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Aiming.]  [OE.  amen,  aimen,  eimen,  to  guesa 
at,  to  estimate,  to  aim,  OF.  esmer,  asmer,  fr.  L.  aesfimare 
to  estimate  ;  or  perh.  fr.  OF.  aesmer  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  esmer. 
See  Estimate.]  1.  To  point  or  direct  a  missile  weapon^ 
or  a  weapon  which  propels  a  missile,  towards  an  object 
or  spot  with  the  intent  of  hitting  it ;  as,  to  aim  at  a  fox, 
or  at  a  target. 

2.  To  direct  the  intention  or  purpose  ;  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  ;  to  try  to  gain  ;  to  endeav- 
or;—  followed  by  at,  or  by  an  infinitive  ;  as,  to  aim  at 
distinction ;  to  aim  to  do  well. 

Aiin'at  thou  at  princes  ?  Pope, 

3.  To  guess  or  conjecture.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Aim,  V.  t.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  weapon,  at  a  partic- 
ular object ;  to  direct,  as  a  missile,  an  act,  or  a  proceed- 
ing, at,  to,  or  against  an  object ;  as,  to  aim  a  musket  or  an 
arrow,  the  fist  or  a  blow  {at  something) ;  to  aim  a  satire 
or  a  reflection  {at  some  person  or  vice). 

Aim,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  esme  estimation,  fr.  esmer.  See 
Aim,  v.  I.]  1.  The  pointing  of  a  weapon,  as  a  gim,  a  dart, 
or  an  arrow,  in  the  line  of  direction  with  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  struck ;  the  line  of  fire ;  the  direction  of 
anything,  as  a  spear,  a  blow,  a  discourse,  a  remark,  to- 
wards a  particular  point  or  object,  with  a  view  to  strike 
or  affect  it. 

Each  at  the  head  leveled  his  deadly  aiv\.        Milton. 

2.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  intended  to- 
be  attained  or  affected. 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot.  Shak. 

3.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design  ;  scheme. 

How  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed  I  Pope, 

4.  Conjecture;  guess.     [Obs.] 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  eome  aim.     Shak, 

To  cry  aim  {Archery),  to  encourage.     [0&.«.]  Shak, 

Syn.— End;  object;  scope:  dnft;  design;  purpose; 
intention ;  scheme ;  tendency  ;  aspiration. 

Aim'er  (am'er),  v.     One  who  aims,  directs,  or  points. 

Aimless,  a.  Without  aim  or  purpose  ;  as,  an  aivdess 
life.  —  Aimlessly,  adv.  —  Almless-ness,  n. 

Ai'no  (i'uo).  7/.  [Said  to  be  the  native  name  for  man.] 
One  of  a  peculiar  race  inhabiting  Yesso,  the  Kooril  Is- 
lands etc.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  of  Japan, 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Jap- 
anese.   The  Ainos  are  stout  and  short,  with  hairy  bodies. 

Ain't  (ant).  A  contraction  for  are  not  and  am  not;  also* 
used  for  is  not.     [Cnlloq.  or  illiterate  speech]     See  An't. 

Air  (fir),  11.  [OE.  air,  eir,  F.  air,  L.  o'er,  fr.  Gr.  a>)p, 
air,  mist,  for  apTjp,  fr.  root  if  to  blow,  breathe,  probably- 
akin  to  E.  uiiid.  In  sense  10  the  French  has  taken  a 
meaning  fr.  It.  aiia  atmosphere,  air,  fr.  the  same  Latin 
word;  and  in  senses  11,  12,  13  the  French  meaning  ia 
either  fr.  It.  aria,  or  due  to  confusion  with  F.  aire,  in 
an  older  sense  of  origin,  descent.  Cf.  Aert,  Debonaib, 
Malaria,  Wind.]  1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  the  atmosphere.  It  is  invis- 
ible, inodorous,  insipid,  transparent,  conipressible,  elas- 
tic, and  ponderable. 

^^W"  By  the  ancient  philosophers,  air  was  regarded  as 
an  dement ;  but  modern  science  has  showii  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  small 
amount' of  carbon  dioxide,  the  average  proportions  being, 
by  volume  :  oxvgen,  ■Jd.mh  por  cent. ;  nitrogen.  711.00  per 
cent.  ;  carbon  dioxide,  il.iU  per  cent.  These  proportion& 
are  subject  to  a  very  slight  variabihty.  Air  also  always, 
contains  some  vapor  of  water. 

2.  SjTubolically :  Something  unsubstantial,  light,  or 
volatile.     "  Charm  ache  with  /nr."  Shak. 

lie  was  still  all  air  niirl  fire.  Maraulnt/.  [Air  and  ,iirc  being 
the  finer  and  quicker  elements  as  opposed  to  earth  and  valrr.] 

3.  A  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  respects 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  etc.,  or  as  affecting  the  sensations; 
as.  a  smoky  air,  a  damp  air,  the  morning  air,  etc. 

4.  Any  'aeriform  body;  a  gas;  as,  oxygen  was  for- 
merly called  vital  air.     [Obs.] 

5.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  light  breeze  ;  a  gentle  wind. 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play.     Pop^. 

6.  Odoriferous  or  contaminated  air.  Bacon. 

7.  That  which  surro\nids  and  influences. 

The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty.  Wordsworth. 
8-  Utterance  abroad  ;  publicity ;  vent. 

You  pave  it  air  before  nic.  Drjiden. 

9.  Intelligence;  information.     [Obs.]  Baron. 

10.  {Mm.)  {a)  A  musical  idea,  or  7»o/ttT,  rhythmic- 
ally developed  in  conseciitive  single  tones,  so  aa  to  form  n 
symmetrical  and  balanced  whole,  which  may  be  sung  by 
a"  single  voice  to  the  stanzas  of  a  hj-nm  or  song,  or  even 
to  plain  prose,  or  played  upon  an  instrument ;  a  moloily  : 
a  tune;  an  aria,  {h)  In  harmonized  chorals,  ps-almndy, 
part  songs,  etc.,  the  part  which  bears  the  tune  or  mehxly 
—  in  modern  bariuony  usually  the  upper  part—  is  some- 
times called  the  nir. 

11.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  and  bearing  of  a 
person  ;  mien  ;  demeanor ;  as,  the  air  of  a  youth  ;  a  hca%-y 
air  :  a  lofty  air.     "  His  very  air."  Shak. 

12.  Feculiar  appearance ;  apparent  character ;  eem- 
blance  ;  manner  ;  style. 

It  WHH  coinnuinicntcd  with  the  air  nf  a  secret.       Pope. 

13.  pi.   An  artificial  or  affected  manner ;  show  of 
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pride  or  vanity  ;  haughtiness ;  as,  it  is  said  of  a  person, 
he  puts  on  airs.  ThackeTny. 

14.  {Pdhil.)  {a)  Tlie  representation  or  reproduction 
of  the  ertet't  of  tlie  titinospJieric  medium  t}iroufili  wliich 
every  object  in  nature  is  viewed.  JS'ew  Am,  Cijc.  (6) 
CarriaRc  ;  attitude;  action;  movement;  as,  the  head 
of  tliat  jiortrait  has  a  good  air.  J''air/iolt. 

15.  {M(ni.)  Tho  artiticial  motion  or  carriage  of  a 
horse. 

1^^  Air  is  much  nsed  ndjectively  or  ns  the  first  part  of 
acompnimd  term.  In  most  rnscw  it  inifrht  lie  writti'n  iii- 
difl'i^n'ntly,  rtMa.Mrp:initi'  iimitii.u' u'T'I.  <ir  ;t^  tli<-  linst  cl.-- 
nient  of  tin-  <'oiiijnini]ii  term,  w  ith  it  w  ii  Imut  t  lie  li  vTiheii ; 
as,  (///-bhidilrr,  .///-liht.M.T,  or  '^/bladd.-r ;  aw  <V-l!,  <///■- 
cell, or  «(/ccU  ;  nlr  pump,  </j/-pump, or  ui/pump. 

Air  balloon.  See  Hallcpon.  —  Air  bath.  (-/)  An  appara- 
tus for  the  application  ot  air  to  tlu-body.  (h\  An  arrange- 
ment for  dryint;  Knlistanccs  in  air  ()t'  any  desircil  tempera- 
ture. ~  Air  caatlo,     Sfc  I'lisf/r  m  (lir  uir,  umh'r  Castle. 

—  AircompreBBor.a  nutchini'  for  comprcHsingair  tohc  iiHcd 
fts  a  motive  power.  —  Air  croseing,  a  pas.sngM  for  air  in  a 
mine.  —Air  cushion,  an  air-tii^lit  citsliidii  u  liit  li  can  \h:  in- 
flated ;  also,  a  device  I'nr  arresting  nmtiMii  w  il  lion t  shock 
by  confined  air. — Air  fountain,  u  cunt  livance  tor  prodii- 
cmg  a  jet  of  water  by  tlio  force  of  compressed  air.  -  Air 
lumace,  a  furnace  wliicU  depends  on  a  natural  draft  and 
not  on  blast.  —  Air  line,  a  straight  line  ;  a  bee  line.  Hence 
Air -line,  fid/.:  as,  <i>r-hnr  road.  Air  lock  (f/i/rfi:  Eii'iiif.), 
an  intermediate  cliamber  between  the  mitrr  air  an<l  the 
compressed-air  chamber  of  a  pnenmatii-  caisson.    Kniiiht. 

—  Air  port  fiV'wc),  a  sciitthi  or  iinrtliole  ja  a  i^liip  to  admit 
air.  —Air  spring,  a  .spring  in  which  tlie  elasticity  of  air  is 
utilized. —Air  thermometer,  a  form  of  tliermometer  in 
which  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  nir  is  made  to 
measure  changes  of  tenipcratnn-.  -  An:  threads,  gossa- 
mer. —  Air  trap,  a  out  it  vance  fur  sliutting  ..If  bml  air  or 
gas  from  drains,  sewers,  etc.  ;  a  .sti'ncli  trap.  -  Air  trunk, 
a  pipe  or  slialt  lor  conducting  foul  ur  heated  air  from  a 
room. —Air  valve,  a  valve  to  regulate  the  admission  or 
egress  of  air:  esp.  a  valve  which  opens  inwardly  in  a  steam 
boiler  and  allows  air  to  enter.  —  Air  way,  a  passage  for  a 
current  of  air;  as,  the  air  iroijoi  an  air  pump;  an  "iV 
ir(/?/ in  a  mine. —In  the  air.  ((/)  Prevalent  witliout  trace- 
able origin  or  authority,  as  rumors,  {in  Not  in  a  fixed 
or  stable  position  :  misettled.  (c)  {Mil.)  Unsupported  and 
liable  to  be  turned  or  taken  in  flank  ;  as,  the  armv  had  its 
wine  in  the  air.  —To  tako  air,  to  lie  divulged  ;  to  oe  made 
pubuc.  —To  take  tho  air,  to  go  abroad  ;  to  walk  or  ride  out. 

Alr{Sr),r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aired  (Srd)  \p.2}r.&vb.v. 
Airing.]  [See  Am,  n.,  and  cf.  Aerate.]  1.  To  expose 
to  the  air  for  tlie  purpose  of  cooUng,  refreshing,  or  puri- 
fying ;  to  ventilate  ;  as,  to  air  a  room. 

It  were  good  wisdom . . .  that  the  jail  were  aired.      Bacrm. 
Were  yeju  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself.        .Viak. 

2.  To  expose  for  the  sake  of  public  notice ;  to  display 
ostentatiously  ;  as,  to  air  one's  opinion. 

Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem.         Tmmjson. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
dampness,  or  of  wanning  ;  as,  to  air  linen  ;  to  air  liquors. 

All'  bed'  (b6d').  A  sack  or  mattress  inliated  with  air, 
and  used  as  a  bed. 

Air'  blad'der  (blSd'der).  1.  (Aval.)  An  air  sac,  some- 
times double  or  variously  lobed,  in  the  visceral  cavity  of 
many  fishes.  It  originates  m  the  same  way  as  the  limgs 
of  air-breathing  vertebrates,  and  in  the  adult  may  retain 
a  tubular  connection  with  the  pharynx  or  esophagus. 

2.  A  sac  or  bladder  full  of  air  in  an  animal  or  plant ; 
also  an  air  hole  in  a  casting. 

Air'  brake'  (brak').  (Mach.)  A  railway  brake  oper- 
ated by  condensed  air.  Knight. 

Alr'-buUt'  (-bilf),  a.  Erected  in  the  air  ;  having  no 
solid  foimdation  ;  chnnerical ;  as,  an  air-bvilt  castle. 

Air'  cell'  (seh).  1-  {Bot.)  A  cavity  m  tlie  ceUular  tis- 
sue of  plants,  containing  air  only. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  receptacle  of  air  in  various  parts  of  the 
system  ;  as,  a  cell  or  minute  cavity  in  the  walls  of  the 
air  tubes  of  the  lungs  ;  the  air  sac  of  birds ;  a  dilatation 
of  the  air  vessels  in  insects. 

Air'  cham'ber  (cham'ber).  1.  A  chamber  or  cavity 
filled  with  air,  in  an  animal  or  plant. 

2.  A  cavity  containing  air   to  act  as  a 
spring    for    equalizing 
the  How  of  a  liquid  in  a 
pump  or  other  hydrau- 
lic machme. 

Air'  cock'  (kSk').  A 
faucet  to  allow  escape 
of  air. 

Alr'-d  r  a  wn  ' 
(-dran'),  a.  Drawn  in 
air ;  imaginary. 

This  ia  the  air-ilravm 
dagger.  A7(rtt. 

Air' drill' (dril').  A 
drill  driven  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  condensed  air ;  a 
pneumatic  drill.  Kniqht. 

Air'  ea'glne  (Sn'jln).  An  engine  driven  by  heated  or 
by  compressed  air.  Knifjhi. 

Air'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 

2.  A  frame  on  which  clothes  are  aired  or  dried. 

Air'  gas'  (gSs').     See  under  Gas. 

Air'  gun'  (gun').  A  kind  of  gim  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  condensed  air  is  used  to  discharge  the  ball.  Tlie 
air  is  powerfully  compressed  into  a  reservoir  attached  to 
the  gmi,  by  a  condensing  pump,  and  is  controlled  by  a 
valve  actuated  by  the  trigger. 

Air'  hole'  (hoi').  1.  A  hole  to  admit  or  discharge  air ; 
specifically,  a  spot  in  the  ice  not  frozen  over. 

2.  (Founding)  A  fault  in  a  casting,  produced  by  a  bub- 
ble of  air  ;  a  blowhole. 

Air'I-ly  (Sr'T-ly),  adv.  In  an  airy  mamier  ;  lightly  ; 
gaily;  jauntily;  tiippantly. 

Air'i-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  airy; 
openness  or  exposure  to  the  air  ;  as,  the  airiness  of  a 
country  seat. 

2.  Lightness  of  spirits;  gayety  ;  levity;  as,  the  airi- 
ness of  young  persons. 


a  a  Two  forms  of  Air  Chamber, 


Airing  (Srtng),  n.  1.  A  walk  or  a  ride  in  the  open 
air;  a  short  excnrHion  for  health's  sfike. 

2.  An  exposure  to  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for  warming,  dry- 
ing, etc. ;  as,  tlie  airing  of  linen,  or  of  a  room. 

Air'  Jack'et  (jak'St).  A  jat-ket  having  air-tight  celln, 
or  cavities  which  can  bo  filled  with  air,  to  render  per- 
sons buoyant  in  swimming. 

Airless  (iir'lSs),  n.  Not  open  to  a  free  current  of  air ; 
wanting  frcub  air,  or  connntniication  with  the  open  air. 

Air'  lev'el  (ISv'ei).    spirit  h^vel.    See  Level. 

Airlike'  (-lik'),  a.     Kesembling  air. 

Alr'ling  (-lTng),n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person.  \_Ohif.'\ 
"Slight  fiir/cjtg.s.''^  H.  Jimaov. 

Alr-om'e-ter  (ttr-5m'J-ter),  n.  \_Air  -f-  -mrtrr.']  A 
hollow  cyhnder  to  contain  air.  It  is  closed  above  and 
open  below,  and  has  its  open  end  j)hiiiged  into  water. 

Air'  pipe'  (pip').  A  pipe  for  the  passage  of  air  ;  esp. 
a  ventilating  jiipe. 

Air'  plant'  (plSnt').  (liot.)  A  plant  deriving  its  sus- 
tenance from  the  air  alone  ;  an  aerophyte. 

C  If  '  The  **  Florida  moss  "  ( Til/a/idsia),  many  tropical 
orrhids,  and  most  mosses  and  lichens  are  air  plants. 
Those  which  are  lodged  upon  trees,  but  not  parasitic  ou 
them,  are  fjiiphytrit. 

Air' poise'  (poiz').  [See  Poise.]  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  woiglit  of  air. 

Air'  pump'  (pump').  1.  {Physics) 
A  kinil  of  pump  for  exhausting  air  from 
a  vessel  or  closed  space ;  ahso,  a  pump 
to  condense  air  or  force  it  into  a  closed 
space. 

2.  (Steam  En- 
gines) A  pump 
used  to  exhaust 
from  a  condenser 
the  condensed 
steam,  tho  water 
nsed  for  con- 
densing, and  any    

commingled   air.  (L_- 


Alr' 


^^  '^~' — 

(  Xb/\         /^(^  ^  \  *^"°  **''"'"  ^^  '"^^^  Tump, 

r,        h  4.x.  ^-"^"''^•)    a  CyUnder  ;  b  Piston  rod  ;  c  Manometer  ; 
One  of  the  spaces  U  Receiver  or  Belt  Glass, 

in  different  parts 

of  the  bodies  of  birds,  which  are  filled  with  air  and  con- 
nected with  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs ;  an  air  cell. 

Air' shaft'  (shdff).  A  passage,  usually  vertical,  for 
admitting  fresh  air  into  a  mine  or  a  tnmiei. 

Alr'-siacked'  (-slSkf),  a.  Slacked,  or  pulverized,  by 
exposure  to  tlie  air  ;  as,  air-slacked  lime. 

Air'  Stove'  (stov').  A  stove  for  heating  a  current  of 
air  which  ia  directed  against  its  surface  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  then  distributed  through  a  building. 

Air'-tlght'  (-tit'))  «.  So  tight  as  to  be  impermeable 
to  air  ;  as,  an  air-Hyht  cylinder. 

Air'— tight',  n.  A  stove  the  draft  of  which  can  be  al- 
most entirely  slnit  off.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 

Air'  ves'sel  (ies'sel).  A  vessel,  cell,  duct,  or  tube 
containing  or  couductmg  air ;  as  the  air  vessels  of  in- 
sects, birds,  plants,  etc.  ;  the  air  vessel  of  a  pump,  en- 
gine, etc.  For  the  latter,  see  Air  chamber.  The  air  ves- 
sels of  insects  are  called  iracheu;,  of  plants  spirul  res.ifls. 

Air'ward  (ar'werd),  I  adv.     Toward  the  air ;  upward. 

Air'wards  (-werdz),  )      [i2.]  Keats. 

Alr'y  (Sr'y),  a.  1.  Consisting  ef  air;  as,  an  airy 
substance ;  the  airy  parts  of  bodies. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  air ;  high  in  air ;  aerial ; 
as,  an  airy  flight.    "The  airy  region."  Milton. 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air ;  exposed  to  the  air ; 
breezy  ;  as,  an  airy  situation. 

4.  Resembling  air ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial ;  not  material ; 
airlike.     "  An  aiiy  spirit."  Shak. 

5.  Relating  to  the  spirit  or  soul ;  delicate  ;  graceful ; 
as,  airy  music, 

6.  Without  reality ;  having  no  solid  foundation ; 
empty;  trifling;  visionary.     "--liV// fame. "  Shak. 

Empty  sound,  and  air;f  notions.         Hoscommon. 

7.  Light  of  heart ;  vivacious  ;  sprightly  ;  flippant ;  su- 
perficial.    "  MeiTy  and  airy.''''  Jer.  Taylor. 

8-  Having  an  affected  manner ;  being  in  the  habit  of 
putting  on  airs  ;  affectedly  grand.      [Colloq.'] 

9.  (Paint.)  Having  the  light  and  aerial  tints  true  to 
nature.  Klines. 

Aisle  (il),  n.  [OF.  ele,  F.  aile,  wing,  wing  of  a  build- 
ing, L.  ala^  contr.  fr.  axilla.']  (Arch.)  (a)  A  lateral 
division  of  a  building,  separated  from  the  middle  part, 
called  the  nave,  by  a  row  of  columns  or  piers,  which 
support  the  roof  or  an  upper  wall  containing  windows, 
called  the  clearstory  wall,  (b)  Improperly  used  also  for 
the  nave  ;  —  as  in  the  phrases,  a  church  with  three  aisles, 
the  middle  aisle,  (r)  Also  (perhaps  from  confusion  with 
alley),  a  passage  into  wliich  the  pews  of  a  church  open. 

Aisled  (nd),  //.     Furnished  with  an  aisle  or  aisles. 

Aisle'less  (Tl'lSs),  a.     Without  an  aisle. 

Ait  (at),  71.  [.AS.  IggaiS,  IgeoS,  perh.  dim.  of  leg,  Ig, 
island.  See  Eyot.]  An  islet,  or  little  isle,  in  a  river  or 
lake ;  an  eyot. 

The  ait  where  the  oaiera  grew.    It.  Hodges  (1640). 
Among  green  aits  and  meadows.  Diclws. 

Ait  (atl.  1).     Oat.     [Sent.]  Burns. 

Altch  laclO,  n.     The  letter  k  or  If. 

Altch'bone'  (ach'bon'),  n.  [For  nachebone.  For  loss 
of  «,  cf.  Adher.  See  Natch.]  Tlie  bone  of  the  rump ; 
also,tbecut  of  beef  surrounding  tliis  bone.  [Spelt also 
edgeboiie.'] 

Ai'ti-ol'o-gy  (i'tT-51'o-jJ),  n.    See  .Etiology. 

A-jar'  (a-jar'),  adv.  [OE.  on  char  ajar,  on  the  turn  ; 
AS.  cerr,  eyrr,  turn,  akin  to  G.  kefiren  to  turn,  and  to  D. 
akerre.  See  Char.]  Slightly  turned  or  opened ;  as,  the 
door  was  standing  ajar. 

A-Jar'  (a-jar'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  jar.]  In  a  state  of 
discord  ;  out  of  harmony  ;  as,  he  is  ajar  with  the  world. 

A-JOg'  (a-jDg'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  -\-30g.']    On  the  jog. 


AJ'n-tage  (3j'fi-tSj),  n.  [F.  ajutage^  for  ajoutage^  it. 
ajouter  to  a<ld,  LL.  adjuxtare^  fr.  L.  ad  -f-  juzta  near  to, 
nigh.  Cf.  AitJUTAOK,  Adjlstage,  Adjust.]  A  tubo 
through  which  wat«r  is  discliarged ;  an  etUux  tube  ;  ae, 
the  ajudifir  of  a  fountain. 

Ake  (ak).  n.  &v.     [Obs.]    See  Acin:. 

A-kene'  <  a-ken'),  n.     (Hal.)  Same  as  Achebte. 

Ak'e-ton  (ak't-tCn).  n.     [Obs.]    See  Acton. 

A-klm'bo  (A-kTm'bn),  a.  [Etymologylmknown.  Of. 
KiMiJo.l  With  a  crook  or  bend;  with  the  hand  on  the 
hip  and  the  elbow  turned  outward,  "With  one  arm 
akimbo.''^  Jrvinq. 

A-kin'  (A-kTn'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  (for  of)  -f  kin.]  1.  6f 
the  same  kin  ;  related  by  blood  ;  —  used  of  persons  ;  a«, 
tlio  two  families  are  near  akin. 

2.  Allied  by  nature  ;  partaking  of  the  same  propertieu ; 
of  the  same  kind.     '*  A  joy  akin  to  rapture."      C'owper. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  in  akin  to  its  moral  char- 
acter. J>-Jfrty. 

Gg^  This  adjective  is  used  only  after  the  noun. 

[|  Ak'l-ne'si-a  (Sk'T-ne'«T-A),  n.  [Gr.  aKivtitrta  quies- 
cence ;  a  priv.  -j- (cicTjdi?  motion.]  (Mtd.)  Paralysis  of 
the  inotrir  mrves;  loss  of  niovemeiit.  roster. 

Ak'i-ne'slc  (Sk'T-ue'sIk),  a.     (^Med.)  Pertaining  to- 
akiiii'nia. 
A-knee'  (a-ne'),  adv.     On  the  knee.     [R.]      Sonthey. 
Ak-now'  lak-no'j.     Earlier  form  of  Acknow.     I0bs.\ 
To  be  aknow,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  confess.    [Obs.] 
Al(ai),  a.    All.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

A1-.  A  prefix.  (n)\A^.eal.]  All;  wholly ;  completely ;. 
as,  c/mighty,  a/most.  (b)  \Ij.  ad.]  To;  at ;  on;  — in  OF. 
sliortened  to  a-.  See  An-,  (r)  Tlie  Arabic  definite  article 
answering  to  the  English  the  ;  as,  ^fltoran,  the  Koran  or 
the  Book  ;  alchemy,  the  chemistry. 
Al,  conj.  Although  ;  if.  [Obs.]  See  All,  conj. 
[lAla  (ali),  n.;  pi.  Alje  (a'le).  [L.,  a  wing.] 
(Biol.)  A  winglike  organ,  process,  or  part. 

Al'a-ba'ma  pe'ri-od  (ai'O-ba'mi  pe'rl-Qd).  (Geol.)  A 
period  in  tlie  American  eocene,  the  lowest  in  the  tertiary 
age  except  the  lignitic. 

Al'a-bas'ter  (Jl'^bSs'ter),  w.  [L.  alabaster,  Gr.  a\d- 
^aoTpo5,  said  to  be  derived  fr.  Alabastrcni,  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  common  ;  cf.  OF. 
alabastreyT.  albatre.]  1.  (Min.)  (a)  A  compact  variety 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  of  fine  texture,  and! 
usually  wlute  and  translucent,  but  sometimes  yellow, 
red,  or  gray.  It  is  carved  into  vases,  mantel  ornaments, 
etc.  (b)  A  hard,  compact  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
somewhat  translucent,  or  of  banded  shades  of  color ; 
stalagmite.  The  name  is  used  m  this  sense  by  Pliny. 
It  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  oriental  alabaster. 

2.  A  box  or  vessel  for  holding  odoriferous  ointments, 

etc.; — so  called  from  the  stone  of  which  it  was  originally 

made.  Fosbroke. 

Al'a-bas'trl-an  fSl'a-bSs'trl-nn),  a.    Alabastrine. 

Al'a-bas'trine  (-trTn),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 

alabaster;  as  alubastrine  limbs. 

II  Al'a-bas'trum  (-trrim),  n.;  pi.  Alaeastra  (-tra). 
[NL.]     (Bot.)  A  dower  bud.  Gray. 

A-Iack'  (a-lSk'),  interj.  [Prob.  from  ah  !  lack .'  OE. 
lak  loss,  failure,  misfortune.  See  Lack.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  sorrow.     [Archaic  or  Poet.]  Shak. 

A-lack'a-day'  {-a-da'),  interj.  [For  alack  the  day. 
Cf.  Lackaday.]     An  exclamation  expressing  sorrow. 

G^^  Shakespeare  has  ''"alack  the  day"  and  "alack 
theheavy  day."    Compare  "  woe  worth  the  day." 

A-lac'rl-fy  (a-lak'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [L,  alacer,  alacris^ 
lively  +  -/')/.]     To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  inspirit. 

A-lac'ri'OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  alacer^  alacris.]  Brisk; 
joyously  active  ;  lively. 

'T  were  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  alaa-ious.  Hammond. 
A-lac'ri-ons-ly.  adv.     With  alacrity;  briskly. 
A-lac'ri-ous-ness.  n.    Alacrity.    [Obs.]    Hammond. 
A-lac'rl-ty  (-ty),  ».     [L.  alacritas,  fr.  alacrr  lively, 
eager,  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  ikavveiv  to  drive,  Goth,  aljan 
zeal.]     A  cheerful   readiness,   willingness,  or  prompti- 
tude ;  joyous  activity  ;  briskness  ;  sprightliness;  as,  the 
soldiers  advanced  with  alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy. 
I  liavc  not  that  alacrifi/  of  spirit. 

Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have.         Skak. 
A-lad'in-ist  (a-I5d'Tn-Tst),  Ji.     [From  Aladin,  for  Ala 
Eddin,  /.  e.,  height  of  religion,  a  learned  divine  tmder 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II. ]    One  of  a  sect  of  free- 
thinkers among  the  Mohammedans. 

Al'a-lon'ga^Sl'a-lun'gA),  orAli-lon'ghl(al'T-inn'gT),  . 
n.     (Zoul.)  The  tunny.     See  Albicore. 

II  Ala-ml're  (a'l^me'ru),  n.  [Compounded  of  a  la  mi 
re,  names  of  notes  in  the  musical  scale.]  The  lowest 
note  but  one  in  Giiido  Aretino's  scale  of  music. 

Al'a-mo-dal'1-ty  (51'a-mo-d51T-ty),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  a  la  mode  ;  confonnity  to  the  mode  or  fashion  ;  . 

fashionableness.     [i?.]  Southey. 

Al'a-mode'  (51'i-mod' ;  F.  dlA-mod'),  adv.  &  a.     [F. 

a  la  mode  after  the  fashion.]     According  to  the  fashion 

or  prevailing  mode.     ^^■Alamode  beef  shops."  Macaalay. 

Al'a-mode',  n.     A  thin,  glossy,  black  silk  for  hoods, 

scarfs,  etc. ;  —  often  called  simplj' Tnorfe.  Buchanan. 

Al'a-mort'  (S,l'a-ni6rt' ;  F.  A'la-mSr'),  a.    [F.  a  la  inori 

to  the  deatli.     Cf.  Amort.]    To  the  death  ;  mortally. 

A-lan'  (i-lan').  n.  [OF.  alan^  alant;  cf.  Sp.  ala7to.'] 
A  wolfhomid.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-land'  (a^lJtud'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -j-  land.']  On  land ; 
to  tlie  land  ;  a.shore.     '*  Cast  aland.''''  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Al'a-nine  (al'4-nTn  or  -nen),  71.  {Aldehyde  -^  the  end- 
ing -ine.  The  -«;j-  is  a  euphonic  insertion.]  (Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  base,  C3H7NO0,  derived  from  aldehyde 
ammonia. 

A-lan'tin  (a-lan'lTn),  n.     [G.  alant  elecampane,  the 
Inula  helenium  of  Linmeus.]     (Chem.)    See  I>xlin. 
Alar  (aler),*?.    [L.  alaris^fr.ala  wing;  cf.  F.alaire.} 
X.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  wings. 
2.  (Bot.)  Axillary;  in  the  fork  or  axil.  Gray. 


Gse,   unite,   rude,  f«ill,  tip,   Orn ;     pity;     food,  fo'ijti     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  tUin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Shak. 


ALARM 

A-larm'  (i-larm'),  "■  [F-  ninrme,  It.  nlV  arme  to 
arms  !  fr.  L.  tirm"^  pi.,  tirma.    See  Abms,  and  cf.  Alaeum.] 

1.  A  suiumous  to  aims,  as  ou  the  approach  of  ao  enemy. 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  niglit  iiliimi.  S/Kii: 

2.  Any  sound  or  information  intended  to  give  notice  of 
approacliing  danger;  a  warning  sound  to  arouse  atten- 
tion ;  a  warning  of  danger. 

Soiiiyl  an  (t!unii  in  my  holy  mountain. 

3.  A  sudden  attack ;  disturbance ;  broil.    [iJ.] 
home  a/a7"7n,!." 

Thy  palace  fill  with  insults  and  ntcTrnis. 

4.  Sudden  surpri.se  with  fear  or  terror  excited  by  ap- 
prehension of  danger ;  in  the  military  use,  commonly, 
sudden  apprehension  of  being  attacked  by  surprise. 
Alarm  and  resentment  spread  throughciiit  the  camp.  Mcrauloij. 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking  persons 
from  sleep,  or  rousing  theii-  attention;  an  alarum. 

Alarm  beU,  a  bell  that  gives  notice  of  danger.  -  Alann 
clock  or  watch,  a  clock  or  watch  wliicli  ran  be  so  .set  as  to 
ring  or  strike  loudly  at  a  prearranged  hour,  to  wake  from 
sleep,  or  excite  attention.  —  Alarm  gaage,  a  contrivance 
attached  to  a  steam  boiler  for  showing  when  the  pres.sure 
of  steam  is  too  high,  or  the  water  in  the  boder  too  low. 
—  Alarm  gun,  a  gun  fired  to  give  an  alann.  -  Alarm  poat, 
a  place  to  which  troops  .are  to  repair  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

Syn.  — Fright;  affright;  terror;  trepidation ;  appre- 
hension :  consternation  ;  dismay  ;  agitation ;  disciuiet ; 
disquietude.  —  Alarm,  Fright,  Terror,  Consternation. 
These  words  express  different  degrees  of  fear  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  Frioht  is  fear  suddenly  excited,  pro- 
ducing confusion  of  the  senses,  and  hence  it  is  imreflect- 
ing.  Aliirm  is  the  hurried  agitation  of  feeling  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  immediate  aud  extreme  exposure. 
Terror  is  agitating  and  excessive  fear,  which  usuaUy  be- 
numbs the  facidties.  ro«s/i'ni«/io«isoverwhelmlugfear, 
and  carries  a  notion  of  powerlessness  and  amazement. 
Alarm  agitates  the  feelings ;  terror  disorders  the  under- 
standing and  affects  the  will :  fnold  seizes  on  and  con- 
fuses the  senses ;  roTiUenii/linn  takes  possession  of  the 
Boul,  and  subdues  its  faciUties.    See  Apprehension. 

A-lann',  r. /.  [i,n;).  &».  ;j.  AlAEllEDCa-larmd');  P- 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  ALAR.MISO.]     iAbirm,  n.     Cf.  F.  alarmer.] 

1.  To  call  to  arms  for  defense ;  to  give  notice  to  (any 
one)  of  approaching  danger;  to  rouse  to  vigilance  and 
action ;  to  put  on  the  alert. 

2.  To  keep  in  excitement ;  to  disturb. 

3.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger:  to  fill 
with  anxiety  in  regard  to  threatening  e«l ;  to  excite  with 
sudden  fear. 

AInrme'l  by  rumors  of  military  prt?paration.  Narwilatj. 
A-larm'a-ble  (-a-b'll,  a.    Easily  alarmed  or  disturbed. 
A-lanned'  (.i-larmd'),  «■     Aroused  to  vigilance:  ex- 
cited by  fear  of  approacliing  danger ;  agitated  ;  disturbed  ; 
as,  an  alarmed  neighborhood  ;  an  alarmed  modesty. 
The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  aUtruiC'l  air.  Lonarellou: 

A-larm'ed-ly  (-5d-ly),  adr.     In  an  alarmed  manner. 
A-larm'lng,    a.      Exciting,   or  calcuhated   to   excite, 
alarm;  causing  apprehension  of  danger;  as,  an  olnrm- 
ing  crisis  or  report.  — A-lami'lng-ly,  adv. 

A-lann'lst,  n.    [CLY.  alarmutr.'\    One  prone  to  sound 
or  excite  alarms,  especially,  needless  alarms.    Macnnlail. 
A-lar'nm  (a-liir'um ;  277),  n.     [OE.  nlnrom,  the  same 
word  as  alarm,  u.]    See  AlARM.     \_Xow  Poetic'] 

^^W*  The  vari-ant  form  alarum  is  now  commonly  re- 
stricted to  an  .alarm  siimal  or  the  mech.aniam  to  sound  an 
alarm  (as  in  an  alarm  clock). 

Al'a-ry  (Sl'a-ry  oi-  a'la-rj?),  a.  [L.  alarms,  fr.  ala 
wing.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  wings;  also,  wing-shaped. 

The  alftrn  system  of  insects.  JfrAlastf^n. 

A-laS'  (a-las'),  inlerj.  [OE.  nlas,  alias,  OF.  alas,  F. 
helas;  a  interj.  (L.  ah)  -f-  las  wTetched  (that  I  am),  L. 
lasms  weary,  akin  to  E.  late.  See  Late.]  An  excLama- 
tion  expressive  of  sorrow,  pity,  or  apprehension  of  evil ; 
—  in  old  writers,  sometimes  followed  by  day  or  whUe  ; 
alas  the  day,  like  alark  a  dnii,  or  alas  the  while. 

A-latO'  (il-lat'),  adv.  [Pret.  a-  +  late.]  Lately;  of 
late.     [Archaiel 

There  hath  hocn  alate  such  tales  spread  abroad.    Latinirr. 
Alate  (iilSt),  1  a.      [L.  alalus,  from  ala  wing.] 

Ala-ted  (ata-tSd),  f     Winged;  having  »-ings,  or  side 
appendages  like  wings. 
Al'a-tern  (51'il-tern),  \n.   IL.alavrmti+temi 

Al'a-ter'nus  (Sl'i-ter'iius),  f  three  each.]  (/?o/.) 
.\ii  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  {Khamiius  alaternns)  be- 
longing to  the  buckthorns. 

A-la'tlon  (i-lii'shun),  li.     [F.,  fr.  L.  alalus  winged] 
The  state  of  being  winged. 
A-lannt'  (a-lant'),  n.    See  Alas 
Alb  (Sib),  II.    [OE.  albeyliXi. 
alb<i,  fr.  L.  idbiis  white.    Cf. 
Al.Bt'M  and  AtTLE.]  A  vestment 
of  white  linen,  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  enveloping  the  per- 
BOn;  —  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
<:hurch,  worn  by  those  in  holy 
orders  when  officiating  at  nuass. 
It  was  formerly  worn,  at  least 
by  <'leric8,  in  claily  life. 

Al'ba-core  (lil'bi-kor),  n. 
\Xiii'il.)  Sec  Ai.r.icoRE. 

Altand'il'boii),  n.  [Xj.allms 
white.]  (I'hem.)  A  white  crys- 
talline resinous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  gutta-percha  by 
tiie  action  of  alcohol  or  ether. 
Al-ba'nl-an  (il-ba'nl-f/n),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  AlbiUiia,  a 

province  of  Turkey.  —  u.     A  native  of  Albania. 

II  Al-ba'ta  (Sl-bS'ti),  n.  [L.  ulbatus,  p.  p.  of  ulbare  to 
make  whiU-,  fr.  albiis  white.]  A  white  metallic  alloy; 
which  is  made  into  spoons,  fork«,  teapots,  etc.  British 
platti  or  German  (silver.    See  German  silver^  under  Ger- 

KUI. 
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Allia-trOSB  (inMiS-trSa),  «.    [Corrupt,  fr,  Pg.  olcatraz 
conuorajit,  albatross,  or  Sp.  alnitraz  a  peliciin  :  cf.  Pg. 
alcatruz,  Sp.  arctiduz,  a,  bucket,  fr. 
Ar.    al-qdilus  the  bucket,   fr.  Gr. 
Kaios,  a  water  vessel.    So  an  Arabic 
tenu  for  peUciin  is  water-carrier^ 
;i.s   a  bird    carrying  water    in    its 
pouoh.]     {Zool.)    A    web- 
footed  bird,  of  the  genu8 
DimaedeOy    of   which 
tliere  are  several  spe- 
cie'.   They  are  the 
.  larf^est  of  sea 


[Obs.']      Chaucer. 


Alb. 


WanJerins  Albatross  {Diomaka  exulans). 
birds,  capable  of  long-continued  flight,  and  are  often  seen 
at  great  distances  from  tlie  laud.    They  are  found  chiefly 
ill  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Al'be'    I   (al'be'),  cmij-   [See  Albeit.]  Although ;  al- 
AlOsee' !    "iieit.     [O&s.] 

Alf}c  Clarissa  were  their  chiefest  foundercss.    Spmser. 
r  Al-be'dO  (51-be'do),  n.    [L.,  fr.  a/fnis  wliite.]    White- 
ness.    Specifically:  (Astron.)  The  ratio  which  the  light 
reflected  from  an  unpolished  surface  bears  to  the  total 
light  falling  upon  that  surface. 

Al'be'it  (al'be'Tt),  conj.  [OE.  al  be  although  it  be, 
where  al  is  oiir  o/L  Cf.  Although.]  Even  though  ;  al- 
though; notwithstanding.  Chaucer. 
Albeit  so  masked.  Madam.  I  love  the  truth.  Tennt/son. 
Ainaert-lte  (51'bert-it),  n.  (Min.)  A  bituminous  min- 
eral reseiiibliiig  asphaltum,  found  m  the  comity  of  Al- 
bert, New  Brunswick. 

AlHier-type  (51'ber-tlp),  ??.  [From  tlie  name  of  the 
inventor,  Albrrf,  of  JNIunich.]  A  picture  printed  from 
a  kind  of  gelatine  plate  produced  by  means  of  a  photo- 
graphic in'crative. 

Al-bes'cence  (51-bSs'sfns),  ti.  Tlie  act  of  becoming 
wliite  ;  whitisliness. 

Al-bes'cent  (al-b5s's?nt),  n.  [L.  albescens,  p.  pr.  of 
albescere  to  grow  white,  fr.  alius  white.]  Becoming 
white  or  whitish ;  moderately  white. 

An)i-cant  (Sl'bT-k^mt),  a.  [L.  albicanSy  p.  pr.  of  aH>i- 
care,  albicatinn,  to  be  white,  fr.  albns  white.]  Growing 
or  becoming  white. 

Al'bi-ca'tion  (Sl'bT-ka'shun),  n.  The  process  of  be- 
comiii'.,'  whitf,  or  developing  white  patches,  or  .streaks. 

Al'bl-core  (al'liT-kor),  n.  [F.  albicore  (cf.  Sp.  alhaco- 
ra,  Pg.  afbacor,  nlbacora,  nibecora),  fr,  Ar.  bakr,  beh-y  a 
young  camel,  young  cow,  heifer,  and  the  article  n/;  cf. 
Pg.  bacoro  a  little  pig.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral large  fishes  of  tlie  Mackerel  family,  esp.  Orci/nns  nl- 
nlovgn.  One  species  {Orrynus  thyvnns),  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is  called  in  New  England 
the  hor.'!P  mackerel ;  the  tininv-  [Written  also  aUjacore.'\ 
Al'bi-fi-ca'tion  (Sl'bT-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  albif  ca- 
tion: L.  albus  white  +  ficare  (only  in  comp.),  fncere,  to 
make.]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  making  white.  lObs-l 
AlOji-gen'ses  (Sl'bT-j5n's?z),  )  v.  pL  [From  Albi  and 
:i  Al'bi'geois'  (al'be'zhwa'),  )  A/bigeois,  a  town  and 
its  district  in  the  south  of  France,  in  which  the  sect 
abounded.]  (Keel.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  reformers  opposed 
to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

The  Albipenses  were  a  branch  of  the  Catharists  (the 
pure).  They  were  exterminated  by  crusades  and  the 
liiquisition.    They  were  distinct  from  the  Waldenses. 

Al'bl-gen'sian  (ai'bT-jen'sh«n),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 
to  thr  Albiqcnscs. 
Al-bl'ness  (Sl-bl'nPs),  n.    A  female  albino.      Holmes. 
Alpinism  (Jtl'bT-nTz'm'),  ii.     The  state  or  condition 
of  being  an  ;ilbino  ;  albinoism  ;  leucopathy. 
Al'bi-nis'tlC  (-nis'tlk),  a.     Affected  with  albinism. 
Al-bi'no  (51-bi'n6  ;  277),  ii.  ;  ;V.  Albinos  (-noz).    [Sp. 
or  Pg.  albino,  orig.  whitish,  fr.  alho  white,  L.  albits."]     A 
person,  whether  negro,  Indian,  or  white,  in  whom  by 
some  defect  of  organization  the  substance  which  gives 
color  to  the  skin,  liair,  and  eyes  is  deficient  or  in  a  mor- 
bid state.     An  albino  has  a  skin  of  a  milky  hue,  with  hair 
of  the  same  color,  and  eyes  with  deep  red  pupil  and  pink 
or  blue  iris.     The  term  is  also  used  of  the  lower  anim.als, 
as  white  mice,  elephants,  etc. ;  and  of  plants  in  a  whitish 
condition  from  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.     Avier.  Cyc. 
^W^  The  term  was  oricinally  applied  by  the  Portu- 
priu'se  to  neproea  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
were  mottled  with  white  spots. 

Al-bl'no-lsm  (-iz'nt),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  be- 
ing an  albino  ;  albinism. 
Al'bl-not'ic  (al'bT-nOttk),  a.  Affected  with  albinism. 
Al'bi-on  (iil'bi-un),  71.  [Prob.  from  the  .same  mot  as 
Gael,  alp  a  lu-itrht  or  hill.  "It  may  liave  been  bestowed 
on  the  laud  lyiug  behiud  the  white  clilfs  visible  from  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  Alhnriy,  tlie  old  name  of  Scotland,  means 
probably  the 'hilly  land.'"  /.  Taylor.']  An  ancient  name 
of  Kngland,  still  retained  in  poetry. 

Ill  that  iio.,k-phott<:n  isk-  of  Albio),.  Slral: 

Ain3lte(itl'blt),7?.  [L.^////».^  white.]  (J//h.)  A  mineral 
of  the  ffd'lMpiir  mmilyt  triclinic  in  crystallization,  and  in 
coinpo.sitioii  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soila.  It  is  a  com- 
mon constituent  of  granite  and  of  various  igneous  rocks. 
See  Fkldspau. 

AlODO-llth  (Jn'bfi-lTtlO,  n.  [L.  nWus  white  -\-  •lith.'] 
A  kind  of  plastic  cement,  or  artificial  stone,  consisting 
chiefly  of  magnesia  and  silitia;  — called  also  albnlitc. 
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IIAl'bO-Tak  (Sl'bo-rik;  277),  n.  [Ar.  ol-buraq,  fr. 
baraqa  to  flash,  shine.]  The  imaginary  milk-wliite  ani- 
mal on  which  Mohammed  was  said  to  have  been  carried 
up  to  heaven  ;  a  white  mule. 

Al'bu-gln'e-ons  (Sl'bii-jIn'e-iSs),  n.  [See  Albuoo.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  the  white  of  the  eye.  or  of 
an  egg  ;  albuminous  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  textures,  hu- 
mors, etc.,  which  are  perfectly  white. 

II  Al-bu'gO(Sl-bu'g6),n.  :  pi.  Albigises  (-jT-nez).  [L., 
whiteness,  fr.  albits  white.]     {Med.)  Same  as  Leucoma. 

AlTDUm  (Sfbum),  n.  [L.,  ueut.  of  albus  white  :  cf. 
F.  album.  Cf.  Alb.]  1.  (Bom.  Aniiq.)  A  white  tablet 
on  which  anything  w.as  inscribed,  as  a  list  of  names,  etc. 

2.  A  regLster  for  visitors'  names  ;  a  visitors'  book. 

3.  A  blank  book,  in  which  to  insert  autographs, 
sketches,  memorial  writing  of  friends,  photographs,  etc. 

Al-bu'men  (Sl-bu'men),  n.     [L.,   fr.  albus  white.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

2.  {Bot.)  Nourishing  matter  stored  up  within  the  in- 
teguments of  the  seed  in  many  plants,  but  not  incorpo- 
rated in  tlie  embryo.  It  is  the  floury  part  in  corn,  wheat, 
and  like  grains,  the  oily  part  in  poppy  seeds,  the  fleshy 
part  in  the  eocoanut,  etc. 

3.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Albltuin. 
Al-bu'men-lze  (-iz),  '■.  (.    [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Albcmenizbd 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Albdbienizing.]  To  cover  or  sat- 
ur.ate  with  albumen  ;  to  coat  or  treat  with  an  albuminous 
solution  ;  as,  to  iitbiimenize  paper. 

II  Al'biim  GraB'cum  (Sl'bfim  gre'kum).  [L.,  Greek 
white.]  Dung  of  dogs  or  hyenas,  which  becomes  white 
by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  used  in  dressing  leather,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Al-bu'min  (-min),  n.  (Chem.)  A  thick,  viscous  ni- 
trogenous subst.ance,  which  is  the  chief  and  characteris- 
tic constituent  of  white  of  eggs  and  of  the  serum  of 
blood,  and  is  found  in  other  animal  substances,  both  flHid 
and  solid,  also  in  many  plants.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  certain  chemical  reagents. 

Add  albumin,  a  modification  of  albumin  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
—  Alkali  albumin,  albumin  as  modified  by  the  action  of  al- 
kaline substances ;  —called  also  albumuiale, 

Al-bn'ml-nate  (-mi-nat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  upon  albumin,  and 
resembling  casein  in  its  properties ;  also,  a  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  .albumin  w  ith  another  substance. 
Al-bu'inl-nll'er-ous  (51-bu'nu-iiIf 'er-iis),  a.  [L.  albu- 
men +  -ferous.]     Supplying  albumen. 

Al-bu'ml-nim'e-ter  (-nIm'S-ter),  n.  [L.  albumen,  al- 
bv7iii)ils+  -meter:  cf.  F.  alhuminimhre.1  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  liquid. 

Al-bU'ml-nln  (ai-tin'mT-nln),  )l.     (Chem.)   The  sub- 
stance of  the  cells  which  inclose  the  white  of  birds'  eggs. 
Al-bu'ml-nlp'a-rous  (-nlp'a-riis),  n.    11,.  albumen -^ 
parere  to  bi  ar,  bring  forth.]     Producing  albumin. 

Al-bu'ml-noid  (51-bu'mi-noid),  a.  [L.  albumen  + 
-oid.l  (Cliem.)  Resembling  albumin. —m.  One  of  a 
class  of  organic  principles  (called  also  proteids)  which 
form  the  main  part  of  organized  tissues.  Brunton. 

Al-bu'ml-noia'al  (Sl-bn'ml-uoid'al),  a.  (Chem.)  0£ 
the  nature  of  an  albuminoid.  . 

Al-bu'mi-nose'  (ill-bu'niT-nos'),  n.  (Chem.)  A  diffusi- 
ble substance  formed  from  .albumin  by  the  action  of 
natural  or  artificial  gastric  juice.     See  Peptone. 

Al-bU'ml-nOUS  (-nus),     1   a.       [Cf.  F.  ulhumineux.^ 
Al-bU'ml-nose'  {-nos'),  I      Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, albumen  ;  having  the  properties  of,  or  resembhng,  al- 
bumen or  albumin.  —  Al-bu'ml-nous-ness, «. 

I!  Al-bU'ml-nu'rl-a  (iH-bu'ml-uu'rT-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  nlbumni  -f  Gr.  ovpoc  urine.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  con- 
dition in  which  albumin  is  present  in  the  urine. 

Al'bn-mOSe'(Sl'bii-mos'),7i.  [From  album in.'KChem.) 
A  compound  or  class  of  compounds  formed  from  albu- 
min by  dilute  acids  or  by  an  acid  solution  of  pepsin.  Used 
also  in  combination,  as  auVwIbumose,  hemialbumose. 

Al'burn(Sl'b(irii).n.  [L.  idbm-nus,  fr.  L.  albus  white. 
Cf.  AvBiEN.]  (Zool.)  The  bleak,  a  small  European  flsh 
having  .scales  of  a  peculiarly  silvery  color  which  are  used 
in  making  artificial  pearls.  _ 

Al-bur'noUS  (itl-bflr'nus),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  al- 
burnum ;  of  the  nature  of  alburnmu  ;  as,  alburiious  sub- 

Al-bur'niim  (-num),ji.  [L.,fr.  o»i«  white.]  (Bot.) 
The  white  and  softer  part  of  wood,  between  the  iimer 
bark  and  the  hard  wood  or  dnr.amen  ;  sapwood. 

Al'byn  (iil'bln),  ?i.  [See  Albion.]  Scotland  ;  esp.  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  T.  CampbeU. 

Al-cade'  (iH-kad'l,  ".    Same  as  AiCAin. 

Al'ca-hest  (ill'ka-hSst),  ii.    Same  as  Alkahest, 

Al-ca'lC  (51-ka'Ik),  a.  [L.  Alcaicus,  Gr.  'AAKoiKii!.] 
Pertaining  to  Alcirus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  about 
COO  B.  r.  — « .  A  kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  Alcanis. 
One  variety  consists  of  five  feet,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an 
iambic,  a  long  syllable,  and  two  dactyls.    

rAl-cald',  Al-cayfle'  (ill-kad';  f<p.  al-ka-c'du),  n. 
[Sp.  alcntdr,  fr.  Ar.  al-qald  governor,  fr.  qada  to  lead, 
govern.]  1.  A  rominandcr  of  a  castle  or  fortress  among 
the  Spaui.ards,  Portuguese,  and  Moors. 

2.   The  warden,  or  keeper  of  a  jail. 

II  Al-cal'de  (iil-kiil'dii),  n.  [Sp.  alcalde,  fr.  Ar.  al-qadi 
judge,  fr.  qada  to  decide,  judge.  Hence,  the  cadi  of  tlia 
Turks.  Cf.  Cam.]  A  magistrate  or  judge  in  Spain  and 
in  Spanish  America,  etc.  Prescolt- 

13^"  Sometimes  confounded  with  Alcah). 

AVca-llm'e-ter.  n.    See  ALKALiMETrR. 

II  Al-can'na  (.ll-kiin'mi), «.  I  Sp.  alcana,  alhcTia,  fr.  Ar. 
al-hinuu.  SeeHE.NNA,  andcf.  AlkAnet.]  (But.)  An  ori- 
ental shrub  (I.awsonia  inermis)  from  which  henna  la 

II  Al'car-ra'za  (itl'kiir-rU'zA ;  Sp.  KI'kK-rU'tira),  n.;pl. 
Alcaluazas.  [Sp.,  frciiii  Ar.  ul-kurru:  earthen  vessel.] 
A  vct.tel  of  porous  cartjienware,  used  for  cooling  liquids 
by  evapor.ation  from  the  exterior  surface. 
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II  Al-cayde'  (ill- 

kad'),   n.     Same    ;is 
Alcxid. 

llAl-ca'zar  (.11^ 
ka'zar  ;  Sp.  al-kii'- 
tliar),!!.  [Sp.,fr.  Ar. 
al  tlie-)-y</f/-(iii)jl.) 
a  castle.]  A  fortress; 
also,  a  royal  puhu-c. 
Presiof/. 

IIAl-ce'do  (itl-BH'- 
ilo),  11.  [L.,  fcpin. 
to  Gr.  tiA/cuoji'.  See 
Halcvon.]       (ZiuiI.) 

A  genua  of  perching  Kniali^lici  i..lni,/u  i.,j,alu). 

birds,  including  the  European  kingflsher  (Akedo  ispida). 

Al-chem'io  (M-kSm'Tk),  1  o.    [Cf.  F.  «W,™,V»<-.]    Of 
Al-chem'lC-al  (-I-knl),    (      or  relating  to  alcheniy 
Al-chem'lc-aMy,  mli:     In  the  manner  of  alchemy. 
Al'che-mlst  (Sl'kS-mi.st),  „.    [Cf.  OF.  alqaemislc;  F. 
alc/umiste.}    One  who  practice.s  ah^hemy. 

Voii  arc  nn  nlchamst .-  njulie  Rold.  Slinl: 

Al'che-mls'Uc  (M'ke-mls'tlk),  |  a.     R.-latine   to   or 
Al'che-mls'tlc-al(-mlsat-knl),  I    prattieiug  alcliemy. 

.Mi'taiiliy-K'al  uiiil  „l,-l,n,„/lm,t  li-sislillorn.  /:urti: 

Al'che-mla-try  (Sl'kS-nils-trJ),  »;.     Alehomy.    lOlis.] 
Al'clie-mize  (-miz),  ».  (.    To  chaugs  by  alchemy ;  to 
transmute.  Lovelace. 

Al'che-my  (iSl'kf-niJ ),  n.  [OF.  nlkemie,  nrnuemii-, 
V.  iilclnmle,  Ar.  ul-kiiiaa,  fr,  late  Gr.  xiMeii,  for  x"- 
/xeia,  a  mmglmg,  nifusion,  x^fo?  juice,  li.iuid,  espe- 
cially as  extracted  from  plants,  fr.  x"ii'  to  pour-  for 
cheimstry  was  originally  tjie  art  of  extracting  the  juices 
from  phuits  for  medicinal  purposes.  Cf.  Sp.  alijiiimiii,  It. 
nlchiiiua.  Gr.  ;i(«ir  is  prob.  akiu  to  L.  J'uiulfre  to  pour, 
troth,  giutan,  AS.  geotan,  to  pour,  and  so  to  E.  fuse.  See 
Fuse,  and  cf.  Chemistby.]  1.  An  imaginary  art  which 
aimed  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  to  find  the 
p.-macea,  or  universal  remedy  for  diseases,  etc.  It  led  the 
way  to  modern  chemistry. 

2.  A  mixed  metal  composed  mainly  of  brass,  formerly 
used  for  various  utensils ;  hence,  a  trumpet.     [0(/s.] 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  tnundni^  alchcmij.         ililloii. 

3.  Miraculous  power  of  transmuting  something  com- 
mon into  something  precious. 

Kissiii!?  with  golden  fact"  the  meadows  ffreen, 

Gil.iui-  pule  streams  with  heavenly  nk-kinut.  Shak. 

Al-chym'lo  (Sl-klm'Ik),  <r.,  Al'chy-mlst  (Sl'kT-mlst),' 
"    Al'chy-mls'Uc  (Sl'ki-mls'tlk),  «.,  Al'ohy-my  (SK- 
nj),  n.      See    Alchemic,    Alchemist,    Alciie.iii3tic, 
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Al'co-hol-om'e-ter  f.tl'ki-hSl-Sm't-ter),  I  n.  Ulcahol 
Al'co-hol'me-ter  (Sl'ki-h61'ni{-ti?r),  )  -f  -mrier.] 
(Clum.)  An  nistrumeut  for  determinnig  the  strength  ol 
spirits,  with  a  male  graduated  so  as  to  indicatfl  the  per- 
centage of  pure  alcohol,  either  by  weight  or  volume.  It 
IS  usually  a  form  of  hy<lroMiet<!r  with  a  spec'ial  scale. 
Al'CO-hOl'O-met'ricC-.'-n.et'rIk),    ],i.  Kelatingtnthe 

Al  co-hol'o-met'rio-al  (-rl-k-d),     !    ah.'oholometeror 
Al'co-hol-met'ric-al  (-mSt'rI-kwl), )    alcoholometry. 

'file  r,/,  o/,„/„„„  irwal  streirutll  of  ^|Jl^lluoUB  liquors.     IVv. 

Al'CO-hol-om'e-try  (-hol-Om't-trJ),  n.      The   process 

or  method  .,f  as.  .rtiiiijuK  the  proportion  of  pure  alcohol 

w  Inch  Bpintuoos  li,| s  <oiitain. 

Al'oo-hom'e-ter(-liom'S-t5r),  n.,  Al'co-ho-met'rlc,  n. 
Same  as  Alcoium.omf.teu,  ALcunoLoiiEniic. 

Al'co-ijm'e-ter  (-om'S-ter),  «.,  Al'co-b-met'rlc-al,  u. 
baioe  .as  Alcoholometer,  Alcoholometuical. 

Al'co-om'e-lry  (-Om'e-trJ),  n.    See  Alcokolometey. 

tW"  The  chemists  say  uUoimiitre,  alcoumhrv,  doubt- 
less Oy  tJie  suppression  of  a  syllable  in  order  to  avoid  a 
aisa^'ieeable  sequence  of  sounds.  (Cf.  Idolatry.)   l.iKri. 

Al'CO-ran  (M'ko-rSn  ;  iil'ko-riin'  I  Til),  n.  [F.  iiltoriu:, 
fr.  Ar.  iil-,ji„„ii,  orig.  the  reading,  tlie  book,  fr.  ijiirria  to 
read.  Cf.  Koran.]  The  Mobaminedan  Scriptures  ;  the 
Koran  (now  the  usual  form).     [Spelt  also  Alkoran.] 

Al'CO-ran'ic  (-ran'i  k ),  n.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

Al'co-ran'ist,  n.  Ono  who  adheres  to  the  letter  of 
the  Koran,  rcjc.ting  all  traditions. 

Al'cove  (al'kuv  or  Sl-kov';  277),  re.  [F.  nlc/tre,  gp. 
or  Pg.  idrolia,  from  Ar.  al-quahhah   arch,  vault,  tent.  | 

1.  {.4r('h.)  A  recessed  portion  of  a  room,  or  a  small 
room  opening  into  a  larger  one  ;  especially,  a  recess  to 
contain  a  bed  ;  a  later.al  recess  in  a  library. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  building  with  seats,  or  an  arched 
seat,  in  a  ple.asure  ground  ;  a  garden  bower.  Caliper. 
_  3.  Any  natural  recess  analogous  to  an  alcove  or  recess 
lu  an  apartment. 

Tlie  youthful  wanderers  found  a 


ALEHOOF 

Al'der-Uof'est  (al'dgr-lEfSat),  <i.  [For  allerliefal 
dearest  of  all.  See  I.ief.]  Most  beloved.  [04i-.l  ,S7,o* 
r  .^' "^z'';'"^  lal'diM-inrni),  n.  ;  pi.  Au.EaME.K  (-men).' 
tAb.  ,!/,/„, „,„„,  ,,,l,lurman  ;  euhtw  an  older  -i-  man. 
Bee  j<.i,i,i.;r,  „.j  1.  A  senior  or  superior;  a  person  of 
rank  or  dignity.     [Wm.]  '       1=*°"" 

2.  The  head  man  of  a  guild.     [Ofo-.] 

Mr-  The  titl..  was  applied,  among  the  Anglo-Saions. 
senators,  and  preeirfini 


\ 
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AlCHEiMY 

II  Al'co  (Sl'ko),  n.  A  small  South  American  dog,  do- 
mesticated by  the  aborigines. 

Al'co-aleisl'kS-it),       |  «.     Shortened  forms  of  Al- 

Al'co-hate  (Sl'ko-hitt),  |     coholate. 

Al'CO-hol  (Sl'kS-hSl),  re.  [Cf.  F.  alcool,  formerly 
written  ,:lrr,hol,  Sp.  alcohol  alcohol,  antimony,  g.-ilena, 
OSp.  ulco/ul :  all  fr.  Ar.  al-kohl  a  powder  of  antimony  or 
galena,  to  paint  the  eyebrows  with.  The  name  was  after- 
wards applied,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  this  pow- 
der, to  highly  rectified  spirits,  a  signiHcation  unknown 
m  Arabia.  The  Sp.  word  has  both  meanings.  Cf  Al- 
Qmpou.]     1.  An  impalpable  powder.     [O/m.] 

2.  The  fluid  essence  or  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion.    {.Obs.\  £„,^,,, 

J.  ^ure  spirit  of  wine  ;  pure  or  highly  rectified  spirit 
(called  also  ethyl  alcohol) ;  the  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
elenient  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  or  more  loosely 
a  liquid  containing  it  in  considerable  qu.antity.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  simple  distillation  from  various  vegetable  juices 
and  infusions  of  a  saccharuie  nature,  which  have  under- 
gone vinous  fermentation. 

Ig^  As  used  in  the  U.  S.  "  Pharmacopeia, "  al,-ol„-,l 
contains  31  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethvl  alcohol  au.l  I)  ner 
cent  of  water;  and  ,ljl,ilei/  alcohol  (proof  spirit)  contains 
45.5  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  .54.5  per 
cent  of  water.  ^ 

1.  (Organic  Chem.)  A  class  of  compounds  analogous 
to  vinic  alcohol  in  constitution.  Chemically  speaking 
they  are  hydroxides  of  certain  organic  radicals ;  as,  the 
radical  ethyl  forms  common  or  e/hi/l  alcohol  (C.H,  OH)  ■ 
methyl  forms  mr/AyZ  alcohol  (CH,.0H)  or  woSd  spiril- 
amyl  forms  amgl  alcohol  (CsH.i.OH)  or  fusel  oil,  etc 

Al'C0-h0l-ate(-b51-itt),  re.  (C[.F.alcoolnle.-\  iChem) 
A  crystalhzable  compound  of  a  salt  with  alcohol,  in  which 
the  latter  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. Graham 

Al'co-hol'a-ture  (Sl'kS-hSl'i-tiir),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alcoola- 
lure.j     (.1/f,/.)  An  alcoholic  tincture  prepared  with  fresh 

P  .".'^    v„.    /-,  ,  r  Xew  Ena.  Diet. 

Al'OO-llOl'lc  (-ik),  n.  [CI.F.  alcooliliie.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alcohol,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities;  derive.l 
from,  or  caused  by,  alcohol ;  containing  alcohol ;  as,  al- 
coholic mixtures;  alcoholic  gastritis;  alcoholic  odor. 

Al'OO-hol'lc,  71.  1.  A  person  given  to  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquors. 

2.  pi.  Alcoholic  liquors. 

,  if  V";""^"';'^™  («'''*-l'51-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nlcoollsme.-] 
(Aleil.)  A  dise.ased  condition  of  the  system,  brought 
about  by  the  continued  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 

Al'CO-hol'i-za'tlon(Sl'kb-h51'I-2ii'»hun),  n.  [Cf  F 
alcoolisalion.1  1.  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  a 
hue  or  impalpable  powder.     [Ofo.]  Johnson. 

2.  The  act  of  rectifying  spirit. 

3.  Saturation  with  alcohol ;  putting  the  animal  system 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

Al'CO-hol-lze  (SlHit-hoI-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &p,p.  Alco- 
noi,izEi>  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Alcoholizino.]  [Cf.  F  al- 
cooli.wr.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder.  [06.v.]  Jolm.ion. 

2.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to  rectify ;  also,  to  satu- 
rate with  alcohol. 


ild  alcove.  Falconer. 

Al'cy-on  (.tl'.sI-on),  re.     See  Halcyon. 

II  Al'cy-0-na'ce-a  (ai'sl-o-na'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Zoul.)  A  group  of  soft-bodied  Alcyonaria,  of  which 
■Uciioniiiin  is  the  type.     See  Illiisl.  under  Alcvonaria. 

I:  Al'cy-o-na'rl-a  (Sl'si-S-im'rl-ai.re.  »/.  [NL.]  ii:ool.) 
One  of  the   orders  1 

of  Anthozoa.  It  in- 
cludes the  Alcyona- 
cea,  Pennatuiacea, 
and  Gorgoiiacea. 

IIAl-cy'0-nes 

(ai-si'o-iiez),  n.  pi. 
[L.,  pi.  of  Alcyon.] 
(.Zoljl.)  The  king- 
fishers. 

Al'cy-on'lc  (Sl'- 
sT-5n'ik),«.  {Zool.) 
Of  or  jiertaiuing  to 
the  Alcyonaria. 

llAI'cy-0'nl-um 
(-o'ni-um),  n.  [Gr. 
aAKudi'toi'  a  z  o  o  - 
phyte, so  called  from 
being  like  the  halcy- 
on's nest.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  genus  of  fleshy  Al- 
cyonaria, its  polyps 
somewhat  resem- 
bling flowers  with 
eight  fringed  rays. 
The  term  was  also 
formerly  used  for 
certain  species  of 
sponges. 

Al'cy-o-nold  (Sl'- 
Sl-n-noid),  a.  [Gr. 
aAiciioi'toi'   -|-   •oid.'\ 

(Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Alcyonaria.  —  re.     A 
zoophyte  of  the  order  Alcyonaria. 

AViay  i^yai).  adv.     Continually.     [Obs.l     Chaucer 

Al-deb'a-ran  (ai-deb'4-r5n),  re.  [Ar.  al-debariin,  fr. 
dabar  to  follow ;  so  called  because  this  star  follows  upon 
the  PleLades.]  (.istron.)  A  red  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, situated  in  the  eye  of  Taurus  ;  the  Bull's  Eye.  It 
is  the  bright  star  in  the  group  called  the  Hgades. 

Now  when  Al'lebaran  was  mounted  high 

Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  cliair.  Spender. 

Al'de-hyde  (iSl'de-hid),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  n/cohol  de- 
/i  i/i/rogenatum,  alcohol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen.]  (r*/>m.) 
A  colorless,  mobile,  and  very  volatile  liquid  obtained 
from  alcohol  by  certain  processes  of  oxidation. 

CI?^^  The  aldehydes  are  intermediate  between  the  alco- 
hols and  acids,  and  differ  from  the  alcohols  in  haling  two 
less  livdrogenatoms  in  the  molecule,  as  common  rz/'yc/iz/./c 
(called  also  n.-ilu-  ahhhijde  or  elhyl  aldehtide),  C„H.O; 
Ulctliyl  iihlchiidr.  CHoO.  " 

Aldehyde  ammonia  (r/.i'm.),  a  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  ahlehyde  with  ammonia. 

Al'de-hy'dlc  (Sl'de-hi'dlk),  o.  (CAcm.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  aldehyde  ;  as,  aldehydic  acid.  Miller 

Al'der  (al'dcr),  re.  [OE.  aldir,  aller,  fr.  AS.  air,  aler, 
alor,  akiu  to  I).  el.i,  G.  erle.  Icel.  elrir,  eiri,  Swed.  al', 
Dan.  elle,  el,  L.  almis,  and  E.  elm.'}  iBot.)  A  tree,' 
usually  growing  in  moist  land,  and  belonging  to  the 
genus  .ilnns.  The  wood  is  used  by  turners,  etc. ;  the 
bark  by  dyers  and  tanners.  In  the  L'.  S.  the  species  of 
alder  are  usually  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Black  alder,  ((v)  A  European  shrub  (Rhamnus  frail- 
'7'//'fl;  alder  buckthorn.  (6)  An  American  species  of 
holly  ilU'T  rerlicillata),  bearing  red  berries. 

Al'der  (al'der),  |  a.    [From  eaira,  alra,  gen.  pi.  of  AS. 

Aller  (al'ler),  )  eal.  The  </ is  excrescent.]  Of  .all ; 
—  used  in  composition  ;  as,  alderhest,  best  of  all.  older- 
wisest,  wisest  of  all.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 


Alcyonaria. 

1  One  of  the  Alcyonacea  ( .Alrt/nniinii 

cai'iteu/ii)  iabont  natural  si/e). 

2  One  of  the  Pennatalacea  (  Vetetillum 

c'liioinoruin)  (reduced). 


fise.   iSnite,   rude,   IvU,  flp,   Om ;     pity;     f„-„d,   f„-ot; 


to  princes,  .hikes,  ..arl„,  ™iuti.„»,  ami  presiding  n'airis- 
trates.;  also  t..  ar,l,l„„hop»  and  bishops,  inliiLS?: 
nor  wis,l,;ni  or  aulh.uity.    'ihuB  Ethei  a  ,   , iuke  of  t^e 

had^ji:;:iiiiS;;:iii,i;;^,Sj^sii^s^r£S''"'*^» 

3.  One  of  a  board  or  body  of  iiuinicipal  oflicerB  next 
111  order  to  the  mayor  and  having  a  legislative  (unction. 

I  hey  inay,  in  some  cases,  individually  exercise  some  ma«- 
istcnal  an.l  a.li.ihiistr.ative  functions. 

Al'der-man-cy  (sj),  «.    The  office  of  an  alderman. 

Al'derman'lc  (■il'dcr-iDSn'Ik),  a.  Relating  to,  be- 
coming to,  or  like,  an  alderman  ;  characteristic  of  an  al- 
derman. 

Al'dcr-man'l-ty  (-I-tjr),  !i.   l.  Aldermen  collectively; 

the  ho.ly  of  al.lcni.en,  '  ' 

2.  Till-  .slat.-  .,(  h.ujg  an  al.lerraan.     [.locularl 
Al  der-man  like'  (-m'm-Uk'),  a.   Like  or  suited  to  an 

mu(;riii;tij, 

Al'der  manly,  n.    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  alder- 
man.    "  Aiw//./.-/')/i*/re/7/ discretion."  Swift 
Al'der-man  ry  (-rj/j,  re.    1.  The  district  or  ward  of 
an  al.h-mian. 
2.  Theofll.-.-orrank  of  analdennan.  [.R.]  B.Jmsm. 
Al'der  man  ship,  re.    The  condition,  position,  or  of- 
fice of  an  al.li-nrian.                                                    i'abuan 
Al'dem  (.al'dPrn),  a.     JIade  of  alder. 
Al'der-ney  (al'der-nj;-),  n.     One  of  a  breed  of  cattle 
raised  in  Alderncy,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.     Alder- 
neys  are  of  a  dun  or  taw-ny  color  and  are  often  called 
Jersey  catlte.    See  Jersey,  3. 

Al'tflne  (iSI'din  or  al'din ;  277),  a.  (Bibtiog.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  editions  (chiefly  of  the  classics)  wliich 
proceeded  from  the  press  of  Aldvs  Manutius,  and  hie 
family,  of  Venice,  for  the  most  part  in  the  ICth  centurj-, 
and  known  by  the  sign  of  the  anchor  and  the  dolphin. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  elegant  edi- 
tions of  English  works. 

Ale  (al),  re.  [AS.  ealu,  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  and  Dan. 
ol,  Lith.  alus  a  kind  of  beer,  OSlav.  olu  beer.  Cf.  Ir.  ol 
drink,  drinking.]  1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  by  fennentation  and  the  addition  of 
a  bitter,  usually  hops. 

Ij^'  The  word  «/.-,  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
usually  designates  a  heavier  kind  of  fermented  linuor. 
and  the  word  bnr  a  lighter  kind.  The  word  beer  is  also 
in  common  use  as  the  generic  name  for  all  malt  liquors. 

2.  A  festival  in  English  country  places,  so  called  from 
the  liquor  drunk.  "  At  wakes  and  ales."  B.  Jonsm. 
"  On  ember  eves  and  holy  ales."    Shah. 

A-leak'  (li-lek'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  leak.!  In  a 
leaking  condition. 

Ale-a-to-ry  (it'le-S-to-rJ),  n.    [L.  alealorius,  fr.  alea 
chance,  die.]    (Lair)  Depending  on  some  uncertain  con- 
tingency ;  as,  an  aleatory  contract.  Bouvier. 
Ale'bench'  (al'bSnch'),  re.    A  bench  in  or  before  an 
.alelioiise.                                                                  Bunyan. 
Aleter'ry  (-bSr'rJ),  re.     [OE.  alehery.  nlebrey  ;  ale  -\- 
bre  broth,  fr.  AS.  brlic  pottage.]     A  beverage,  formerly 
made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 
ThotT  al' berries,  caudles,  possets.        H.aii.  &  Fl. 
A-leC'1-thal  (a-lSs'I-thal),  a.     [Gr.  i  priv.  -f  kUiBot 
yelk.]     (Biol.)  Applied  to  those  ova  which  segment  uni- 
formly, and  which  have  little  or  no  food  yelk  embedded 
in  their  protoplasm.                                                Balfour 
Ale'con'ner  (al'kSn'ner),  re.     lAle  -i-con,  OE.  ci'mnen 
to  test,  AS.  cunnian  to  test.    See  CoN.]    Orig.,  an  officer 
appointed  to  look  to  the  goodness  of  ale  and  beer ;  also, 
one  of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  liverymen  of  London  to 
inspect  the  ine.-isures  used  in  public  houses.    But  the  of- 
fice is  a  sinecure.     [Also  called  aletaster.']     [^Eng.'] 

Ale'COSt'  (al'kSsf),  re.  [.-^le  -f  L.  costus  an  aromatic 
plant  :cf.  Costmarv.]  (BoI.)  The  plant  costmary,  which 
was  formerly  much  iise.l  for  flavoring  ale. 

II  Al'ec-tor'l-des  (51'5k-tor'I-dez),  re.  pi.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aAeicTwp  a  cock.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  birds  including  the 
common  fowl  and  the  pheasants. 

A-lec'to-rom'a-cby  (4-lfk'tft-r5m'a-kJ),  n.  [Gr.  aA««- 
Twp  cock  -\-  tJ.a\T)  fight.]     Cockfighting. 
A-lec'to-ro-man'cy  (a-ia'to-r6-mi!u'sJ),M.  See  Aixc- 

TRYOMANCY. 

A-lec'try-om'a-chy    (-trj-5m'4-kj),  re.      [Gr.  oAeic- 

Tpvoji-  cock  +  M^XI  flglit.]    Cockfightiug. 

A-lec'try-0-man'cy  (try-o-mSn'sy),  re.  [Gr.  aA«- 
Tpviijv  cock  +  -niancy.']  Divination  by  means  of  a  cock 
and  grains  of  corn  placed  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  letters  being  put  together  in  the  order  in  which  the 
grains  were  eaten.  Amer.  Cyc. 

A-lee'  (4-le'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  lee.1  (Xanl.)  On  or 
toward  the  lee,  or  the  side  away  from  the  wind  ;  the  op- 
posite of  axceather.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is  alee  when 
pressed  close  to  the  lee  side. 

Hard  aloe,  or  Luff  alee,  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
lee  side. 

Al'e-gar  (.tl'e-ger),  re.  i.ile  +  eager  sour,  F.  aigre. 
Cf.  ViNEoAR.]     Sour  ale  ;  vinegar  made  of  ale.         Cecil. 

Al'e-ger  (-jer),  o.  [F.  allegre,  earlier  alegre,  fr.  L. 
alacer.'\  G.ay  ;  cheerful ;  sprightly.  [Obs.']  Bacon. 

A-legge'  (a-I5j'),  V.  I.  [OE.  aleggen,  nlegen,  OF. 
alegier,  F.  alteger,  fr.  IX.  alleviare,  for  L.  allevare  to 
lighten  ;  ad  -f  levis  light.  Cf.  Allevute,  Allay,  Al- 
lege.]    To  allay  or  alleviate  ;  to  lighten.     [Oii.] 

That  slinll  aterioe  this  bitter  blast,  .^pen^er- 

AlellOOi'  (a'hoof'),n.  [AS.  A5/e  ground  ivy;  the  first 

part  is  perh.  a  corruption  :  cf.  OE.  heyhoire  hedgehove. 


out,   oil ;     chair ;     eo ;     sine,   ink  ;     ttien,  tliin  ;     bo>  ;    zJi  =  z  in  azure. 
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Alembic. 


ground  ivy,   "in  old  MSS.  heyhoue,  heijoue,  haihoue, 
halehoue."   Prii:r.'\    Gioaniivy  (yepelu  Olechama). 

Ale'bouse'  (al'lums'),  n.  A  liouse  wliere  ale  ia  re- 
tailed; lu-ii.f,  a  tippling  house.  Macauliij/. 

Ale'-knight' (.-iiit')i  "■    A  pot  oompanion.    lObs.} 

Al'e-man'nlo  (al't-mSn'uIk),  </.  Belonging  to  tlie 
Alemannj,  a  confederacy  of  warlike  German  tribes. 

Al'e-man'nlc,  n.     The  language  of  the  Alemanni 
The  Swabian  diak-ct  ...  is  known  us  tlie^/eman/ifc.  Amer.Cyc. 

A-lemtlic  (a-lSm'blk),  n.  [F.  nlambic  (c£.  Sp.  almi- 
bique).  At.  nI<inbVl,  fr.  Gr.  on/3iJ  cup, 
cap  of  a  still.  The  cap  or  head  was  tlie 
alembic  proper.  Cf.  Limbec]  An  ap- 
paratus formerly  used  in  distillation, 
usually  made  of  glass  or  metal.  It  has 
mostly  given  place  to  the  ret07-l  and 
worm  sfilL 

Used  also  metaphorically. 

The  alejnbic  of  a  great  poet's  imagina- 
tion, linmlrfi. 

A-lem'broUi  (-brBth),  n.     [Origin 
uncertain.]     The  salt  of  wisdom  of  the 
alchemists,  a  double  salt  composed  of      „     ,     ,  „ 
the  chlorides  of  ammonium  and  mer-  "  },  " V  r'L.';;'""'''. 
cury.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimu-      S  Limn  ' 

lant.  Branile  A-  C.  '^' 

A'len'con'  laoe'  (i'laN'sox'  las').     See  imder  Lace. 
A-length'  (4-lengtli'),  «*'•     [Pref.  a-  +  length.}     At 
fulllengtli;  lengthwise.  Chaucer. 

A-lep'l-dOte  (a-18p'i-dot),  n.  [Gr.  i  priv.  +  Aeiris,  Ae- 
niSos,  a  scale.]  (Zodl.)  Not  having  scales.  —  n.  A  tish 
without  scales. 

Ale'pole'  (al'pol'),  n.  A  pole  set  up  as  the  sign  of  an 
alehouse.     [^Obs.}  ,    „     , 

A-lert'  (a-lert'),  ".  [F.  nierte,  earlier  a  Verte  on  the 
watch,  tr.  It.  all'  erta  on  the  watch,  prop,  (standing)  on 
a  height,  where  one  can  look  around ;  ertn  a  declivity, 
steep,  erto  steep,  p.  p.  of  ergere,  erigere,  to  erect,  raise, 
Jj.erigere.  See  Ekect.]  1.  Watcliful;  vigilant;  active 
in  vigilance. 
2.  Brisk ;  nimble ;  moving  with  celerity. 

An  alert  youii^  fellow.  Athlison. 

Syn.— Active;  agile;  lively;  quick;  prompt. 
A-lert',  n.    (Mil.)  An  alarm  from  a  real  or  threatened 
attack;  a  sudden  attack;  also,   a  bugle  sound  to  give 
warning.     **We  have  had  an  «/eW."  Farrou: 

On  the  alert,  on  the  lookout  or  watch  against  attack  or 
danger ;  ready  to  act. 
A-Iertly,  adv.    In  an  alert  manner;  nimbly. 
A-lert'ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  alert  or  on  the 
alert;  briskne.ss;  nimbleness;  activity. 

Ale'  sil'ver  Cal'  sll'ver).  A  duty  payable  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers  of  ale  within  the  city. 

Ale'atake'  (-stak'),  n.     A  stake  or  pole  projeotuig 

xrom,  or  set  up  before,  an  alehouse,  as  a  sign ;  an  alepole. 

At  the  end  was  comnionly  suspended  a  garland,  a  bunch 

of  leaves,  or  a  "bush."     lOb.^.}  Chaucer. 

Ale'tast'er  (-tast'er),  n.     See  Aleconnek.     lEng.} 

A-le'thl-ol'O-gy   (iHe'thl-81'o-jl),   n.       [Gr.    ilAi)9ei(i 

truth  -)-  -logg.}    The  science  which  treats  of  the  n.^tu^e 

of  truth  and  evidence.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

A-leth'O-SCOpe  (a-lSth'S-skop),  n.     [Gr.  aAii9i)S  trne 

4-  (TKOTrdv  to  view.]    An  instrument  tor  viewing  pictures 

by  means  of  a  leus,  so  as  to  present  them  in  their  uatur.al 

proportions  and  reLations. 

A-leu'ro-man'cy  (.a-iu'ro-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  aKevpov 
wheaten  Hour -I- -mmifi/.-  ci.  F.  aleuromancie.1  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  flour.  Encijc.  firil. 
Al'eu-rom'e-ter  (ai'u-rSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a\€vpov  flour 
-4-  -mefer.']  An  instrument  for  determining  the  expan- 
sive properties,  or  quality,  of  gluten  in  flour.  Knitittt. 
A-Iea'rone  (.i-lu'ron),  n.  [Or.  iKtvpov  dour.]  (Bat.) 
An  albuminoid  substance  which  occurs  in  minute  grains 
("protein  granules")  in  maturing  seeds  and  tubers;  — 
supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  protoplasm. 

Al'eu-ron'lo  (Sl'5-ri5n'ik),  a.    (Bot.)  Having  the  na- 
ture of  alfurone.  T).  C.  Eaton. 
A-len'tlan  ( a-lii'shan),  1  a.    [Said  to  be  from  the  Rnss. 
A-len'Uc  (i-lu'tTk),       )     ateut  a  bold  rock.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chain  of  islands  between  Alaska  and 
Kamtchatka  ;  also,  designating  tliese  islands. 

Al'e-Vln  (Sl'e-vin),  n.     [F.  alcrin,  OF.  nlever  to  rear, 
fr  L.  wtf -f- ^T/7re  to  raise.]    Voungfish;  fry. 
A-lew'  (A-lii'),  n.    Halloo.     [06j.]  Spenser. 

Ale'wlle'  (al'wif),  n. ;  pi.  Alewives  (-wivz').  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  alehouse.  Gaii. 

Ale'wlle',  n.;  pi.  Alewives.  [This  word  is  properly 
aloof ^  the  Indian 
name  of  a  fish. 
See  Wintlirop  on 
thernltureof 
maize  in  Amer- 
i  c  a,  "Phil. 
Trans."  No.  14J, 
p.  1005,  and  Bad- 
dam'8  "Mem- 
oirs," vol.  ii.,  p 

131.]  (Zool.)  A  North  American  fish  (Cluyiea  rcrniilis) 
of  the  Herring  family.  It  is  called  also  elbrife,  ellwhoji, 
branrh  herring.  The  name  is  locally  applied  to  otlicr 
related  species. 

Al'ex-an'flers  (iil'Jgz-iln'dSrz),  Al'l-san'ders  (ISl'T- 
eSn'derz),  n.  [OK.  alis'iundre,OF.ali.'i.'iiinilere,  fr.  .1/^7- 
an.'lernr  Alfrandria,']  (Hot.)  A  name  given  totwoflpei'ii-s 
of  tlie  geiniH  .Smgrninm,  formerly  cultivated  and  used  as 
celery  now  is  ;  — railed  also  horse  parstcg. 

Al'ex-an'dli-an  (-drT-(/n),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alexandria  in  Kgypt:  as,  the  Alexandrian  library. 

2.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  heroic  verso.  See  Albxan- 
DKINE,  n. 

Al'ex-an'drlno  f-drln ;  "-T"),  ".  Belonging  to  Alexan- 
dria; Alexandrian.  JIancroJt. 


Ak'wifc. 


Al'ez-an'drlne  (Sl'Sgz-Sn'drln),  «.  {_¥.  alexandrin.} 
A  kind  of  verse  consisting  in  English  of  twelve  syllables. 
A  needk^s  .W-'-amlrim-  ends  the  Bong,         ,         ,     ,  „ 

That,  likL'  a  wuuuded  i^nuke,  drags  its  slow  length  alons*  i  ope. 

A-lex'l-phar'mac  (i-lBka'irar'mak), )  a.  &  n.    [See 
A-lex'l-phar'ma-cal  (-far'mi-kal),     J      Alexiphak- 
Mic]     Alexiphanuic.     [O65J 
A-lex'l-phar'niic  (-fiir'mik),     )  a.    [Gr.  a\efi<fKipjLta- 
A-lex'i-phar'mic-al  (-nu-k^d),  \     ko%  keeping  off  i»oi- 

son  ;  aAe'^eU'  to  keep  off  -t-  (^ap/AaKOf  drug,  poison  :  cf .  F. 
ateTipharmnipie.']  (Med.)  Expelling  ur  counteracting 
poison:  .antidotal. 

A-lex'i-phar'miC  (-far'mik),  n.  (Med.)  An  antidote 
agauist  I'oiaon  or  infection;  a  counterpoison. 

A-lex'i-py-ret'ic  (iHSks'i-pt-rgt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  iKe(ttv 
-(- m^perd?  burning  heat,  fever,  TrCp  fire.]  (Med.)  Serving 
to  drive  oft  fever;  antifebrile.  —  n.     A  febrifuge. 

A-lex'1-ter'lc  (-tSr'Ik),      1  a.     [Gr.  iAeJTjTTipios  fit  to 

A-lex'Her'lc-al  (-I-kol),  I      keep  of!  or  help,  fr.  <iAe- 

|t)TT7p  one  who  keeps  off,  helper  ;  aAt^eii'  to  keep  off  :  cf. 

F.   alirilh-e.}     (Med.)  Resisting  poison;   obviating  the 

effects  of  venom  ;  alexiphanuic. 

A-lex'1-ter'iC,  n.  [Gr.  iAeftinipioi'  a  remedy,  an  am- 
ulet:  cf.  F.  alexiterc,  IXu  aleiiterium.}  (Med.)  A  pre- 
servative against  contagious  and  infections  diseases,  and 
the  effects  of  poison  in  general.  Brande  <£•  C. 

IIAl'Ia  (Sl'ta)  or  Al'fa  grass'  (gris'),  11.  A  plant 
(Macrochloa  tenacissima)  of  Nortli  Africa ;  also,  its  fiber, 
used  m  paper  making. 

Al-fal'fa  (Sl-f51'fa),  n.      [Sp.]      (Bol.)     The   lucern 
(Medicaqo  sativa);  —  m  called  in  California,  Texas,  etc. 
Al'fe-illde  (ai'fe-nid),  n.    (Metal.)  An  alloy  of  nickel 
and  .silver  electroplated  with  silver. 

|[  Al-le'res  (Sl-fe'r8z),il.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-Jaris  knight.] 
An  en.^ign  ;  a  standard  bearer.     [06,'!.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Al'fet  (Sl'fSt),  n.  [LL.  al/etiim,  fr.  AS.  al/iet  a  pot  to 
bod  in;  SI  burning +.^«''  vat.]  A  caldron  of  boiluig 
water  into  wliich  an  accused  person  plunged  his  forearm 
as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

|i  Al-lil'a-ri'a  (iil-fil'4-re'a),  71.  (Bot.)  The  pin  grass 
(Erodirnn  ricirtarinm)^  a  weed  in  Cahfoniia. 

llAlll-0'ne  (il'fe-o'na),  M.  (Zodl.)  An  edible  marine 
fish  of  l\ililnrnia  (Rhaeochilil^  toxotes). 

II  Al-lres'co  tiil-fri3s'ko),  adv.  &a.  [It.  alfresco  in  or 
on  the  fresh.]     In  the  open  air  ;  open-air.  Smollett. 

II  Afga  (Sl'ga),  71.;  pi.  ALG.E  (al'je).     [L.,  seaweed.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  "of  seaweed  ;  pi.  the  class  of  cellular  ciyp- 
togamic  plants  which  includes  the  black,  red,  and  green 
seaweeds,  as  kelp,  dulse,  sea  lettuce,  also  marine  and 
fresh  water  conferva',  etc 
Al'gal  (il'g"l),  a.    (Bol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  algfe. 
II  Al'ga-ro'ba  ( Sl'ga-ro'ba),  n.     [Sp.  al^arroba,  fr.  Ar. 
nl-kharrul„ih.    Of.  Caeob.]    (iW.)  ((J)  The  Carob,  a  legu- 
minous tree  of  the  Mediterranean  region ;  also,  its  edible 
beans  or  pods,  called  St.  John's  bread,     (b)  The  Honey 
mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora)^  a  small  tree  found  from 
California  to  Buenos  Ay'res;  also,  its  sweet,  pulpy  pods. 
A  valuable  gum,  resembling  gum  arabic,  is  collected  from 
the  tree  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Al'ga-rot  (Sl'g.4-rot),  1  li.     [F.  algaroth,  fr.  the  name 
Al'ga-roUl  (-rSth),      (      of   the   inventor,  Alganilli.} 
(Med.)    A  term  used   for  the  Powder  of  Algaroth,  a 
white  powder  which  ia  a  compound  of   trichloride  and 
trio-xide  of  antimony.    It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine 
as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and  diaphoretic, 

II  Al'ga-ro-vll'la   (al'ga-rS-vel'ya),   7;,      The   aggluti- 
nated seeds  and  busks  of  the  legumes  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can  tree   (Inga   Marthx).      It  is  valuable   for   taiming 
leather,  and  a.s  a  dye. 
Al'gate  (al'gat),     \  adv.    [All  +  gate  way.     The  s  is 
Al'gates  (al'giitsi),  f    an  adverbial  ending,  SeeGATE,] 

1.  Always ;"wliolly;  everywhere,    [^Obs.  or  Dial.} 
Ulna  now  he  al-iofcs  must  fore^io.  Si'mner. 

Egi=  StiU  used  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  sense  of 
"everywhere." 

2.  By  any  or  all  means  ;  at  all  events.  [Ote.]    Fairfax. 

3.  Notwithstanding;  yet.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Al'ga-zel'  (Sl'g4-za'),  71.      [Ar.  al  the  +  ghazul.'] 

(Zoi'il.)     The  true  gazelle. 

Al'ge-bra  (Sl'je-bri),  n.  [LL.  algebra,  fr.  Ar.  al-jebr 
reduction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  fractious  to  whole 
numbers,  fr.  jabara  to  bind  together,  consolidate :  al-jebr 
v'olmuqabalah  reduction  and  comparison  (by  equations) : 
cf.  F.  algibre.  It.  *  Sp.  algebra.}  1.  (Math.)  That 
branch  of  niathein.atic8  whicli  treats  of  the  relations  and 
properties  of  qii.antity  by  means  of  letters  and  other  fi>Tn- 
bols.  It  is  applicable  to  tbo.se  relations  that  are  true  of 
every  kind  of  magnitude, 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science, 

Al'ge-bra'lc  (Sl'je-bra'Tk),    (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  al- 

Al'gebra'lc-al  (-bri;T-k<d),  t  gebra  ;  containing  an 
opiTiition  of  algebra,  or  deduced  from  such  oper.ation ;  as, 
algebraic  characters;  algebraieal  writings. 

Algebraic  curve,  a  curve  such  that  the  eqiiation  which 
expresses  the  relation  between  the  coordinates  of  its 
points  involves  only  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra; 
—  oi)posod  to  a  transcendental  curve. 

Al'ge-bra'lc-al-ly,  adc     By  algebraic  process. 

Al'ge-bra'lSt  (ill'jc-bra'Tst)",  n.    One  versed  in  algebra. 

Al'gebra-lze  (-hru-iz),  v.  I.  To  i>crform  by  algebra; 
to  ri'ihirc  t'»  algebraic  form. 

Al-ge'rl-an  (ai-je'rT-rtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Al- 
geria. —  'n.   A  iiiitive  of  Algeria, 

Al'ge-rlne'  (.^l'j*-reu'),  (/,  of  or  pertaining  to  Algiers 
or  Algeria. 

Al'ge-rlne',  n.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of  Al- 
giers or  Algeria.    Also,  a  pirate. 

Al'gld  (iXl'jTd),  a.  _[L.  algidus  cold,  fr.  algcre  to  be 
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Al-gU'lc  (51-jTf'Ik),  a.  [L.  nlgijtcus,  fr.  algua  cold  -}- 
/arere  to  make.]     Producing  cold. 

Al'gOld  (51'Ruid),  ft.  [L.  alg^i  -r  -Old.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  rf-seiiibliiif,',  an  alga. 

Al'gOl  (51'gSl),  V.  [Ar.  al-ghul  destruction,  calamity, 
fr.  (jhrd'i  to  take  suddenly,  destroy.]  {Asiron.)  A  fixed 
star,  in  Medusa's  head,  in  the  couBtellation  Perseus,  re- 
markable for  its  periodic  variation  in  brightness, 

Al'go-lOg'ic-al  f51'Ko-15j'T-k'/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  algolotry ;  as,  'il'/olfj-/iritt  specimens. 

Al-gol'o-gist  tSl-KuKu-jTst),  71.  One  learned  about 
alga- ;  a  student  of  algology. 

Al-gol'o-gy  (-jy),  «•  [L-  c^ga  seaweed  +  -logy.'\ 
{Bot.)  The  study  or  science  of  alg*  or  seaweeds. 

Al-gon'quin  (ai-g5n'kwin),  |  /(.One  of  a  widely  spread 

Al-gon'kin  (51-g5n'kin),  (  family  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding many  distinct  tribes,  which  formerly  occupied 
most  of  the  northern  and  eastern  partsof  North  America. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  group  of  Indian 
tribes  north  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 


cold  r.f.  K.  nUiiiU-.']     Cold;  chilly.  Bailey. 

AlRitl  cholera  (M<<f.),  Asiatic  choleni. 

Al-Kid'i  ty  (-ll-iM'T-tJ),  7^     Chilliness;  coldness;  cs- 
po<i:dlv  ( .1/"/.).  (((IdncHH  and  collapse. 

Al'gld-neBfl  (.ll'jId-nPs),  n.    Algidity.    [Ob.f.'\ 


II  Al'gor  (51'g5r),  «.  [L,]  {Med.)  Cold;  clulUneas. 
Al'gO-rism  (ai'go-rTz'm),  \  n.  [OE.  ahjorism,  algrim, 
Al'gO-ritlua  (-ritii'ni),  )  augrim,  OF.  ofgorisme, 
F.  tdgun't/tme  (cf.  Sp.  ulgoHtmo,  OSp.  alguaris/iiOy  LL. 
algoi-isynus),  fr.  the  Ar.  al-Kfiowarezmi  oi  Khowarezm, 
the  modern  Khiwa,  surname  of  Abu  Ja'far  Mohammed 
ben  Musa,  author  of  a  work  on  arithmetic  early  in  the 
9th  century,  which  was  translated  into  Latin,  such  books 
bearing  the  name  algorismiis.  The  spelling  with  th  is  due 
to  a  supposed   connection  with   Gr.  dpi0>i6s   number.] 

1.  The  art  of  calculating  by  nine  figures  and  zero. 

2.  The  art  of  calculating  with  any  species  of  notation  ; 
as,  the  (lUioriihms  of  fractions,  proportions,  surds,  etc. 

JU'gOlis  (Sl'gGs),  a.  [L.  algo.nis,  fr.  ulga  seaweed.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  alga-,  or  seaweeds;  aboundmg 
with,  or  like,  seaweed. 

II  Al'gua-Zil'  (ai'gwa-2el')i  "■    [Sp.  algi(acily  fr.  Ar.  al- 
vdzlr  the  vizier.    Cf.  Vizier.]    An  inferior  officer  of  jus- 
tice in  Spain  ;  a  warrant  officer  ;  a  constable.      Prescott. 
Al'gum  (al'gum),  71.     Same  as  Almug  (and  etymo- 
logioally  preferable).  '-  Chron.  ii.  8. 

Al-hamlira  (JSl-hSm'bra),  n.     [Ultimately  fr.  Ar.  id 
the  +  hfimra  red  ;  i.  e.,  the  red  {sc.  house).]     The  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings  at  Granada. 
Al'ham-bra'ic  (ai'hSm-bra'Tk),  la.    Made  or  deco- 
Al'ham-bresque'  (-br6sk' ;  277),  (      rated    after     the 
fanciful  style  of  the   ornamentation  in   the  Alhambra, 
which  atlbrds  an  imusually  fine  exhibition  of  Saracenic 
or  Arabesque  architecture. 
II  Al-hen'na  (ai-hgn'na),  n.    See  Henna. 
AOl-as  (a'lT-its),  udv.      [L.,   fr.  (dius.     See  Else.] 
{Law)    (a)  Otherwise;  otherwise  called  ;  — a  term  used 
in  legal  proceedings  to  connect  the  ditferent  names  of 
any  one  who  has  gone  by  two  or  more,  and  whose  true 
name  is  for  any  cause  doubtful ;  as.  Smith,  aiian  Simp- 
son.    (&)  At  another  time. 

All-as,  n.;  pi.  Aliases  (-ez).  [L.,  otherwise,  at  an- 
other time.]  (Lair)  {a)  A  second  or  further  WTit  which 
is  issued  after  a  first  writ  has  expired  without  effect. 
(&)  Another  name ;  an  assumed  name. 

Ali-bl  (51'T-bI),  71.  [L.,  elsewhere,  at  another  place. 
See  Alias.]  {Laiv)  The  plea  or  mode  of  defense  under 
which  a  person  on  trial  for  a  crime  proves  or  attempts  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  another  place  when  the  alleged  act 
was  committed  ;  as,  to  set  up  an  ah'bi ;  to  prove  an  alibi. 
Al'l-t>U'i-ty  (ai'T-bTl'i-ty),  7*.  Quality  of  being  alible. 
Al'i-ble  (-h'l),  a.  [L.  alibdis,  fr.  aleie  to  nourish.] 
Nutritive ;  nourishing. 

All-cant  (31'i-krnit),  n.  A  kind  of  wine,  formeriy 
much  esteemed ;  —  said  to  have  been  made  near  Alicant, 
m  Spain.  «^-  Flftcher. 

Al'1-dade  (51'i-dad),  n.  [LL.  alidada,  atlddada,  fr. 
Ar.  (d-^idada  a  sort  of  rule :  cf.  F.  ulidade.']  The  por- 
tion of  a  graduated  instrument,  as  a  quadrant  or  astro- 
labe, carrying  the  sights  or  telescope,  and  sliowing  the 
degrees  cut  off  on  the  arc  of  the  histrument.  Whenell. 
Al'len  (al'yen),  a.  [OF.  alien,  L.  aliaias,  fr.  alius  an- 
other; properly,  therefore,  belonging  to  another.  See 
Else.]  1.  Not  belonguig  to  the  same  country,  land,  or 
government,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof  ;  for- 
eign ;  as,  ah'r)i  subjects,  enemies,  property,  shores. 

2.  WhoUv  dilfcrent  in  nature;  foreign;  advcr.se;  in- 

consifTitciit  (irit/i);  incongruous;  —  followed  hy /rotn  or 

eometnues  by  /o  ;  as,  principles  alien  from  our  religion. 

An  ali'iii  scuiid  of  nii-'lancholy.        Woi-t/snurtli. 

Alien  enemy  </.iiir\  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  cov- 

ennncnt  at  war  with  ours.  Abbott. 

Al'ien,  n.     1.  A  foreigner;  one  owing  allegiiuice,  or 

belonging,  to  another  comitry ;  a  foreign-born  resident  of 

a  country  in  which  he  does  not  possess  the  privileges  of 

acitizcn.     Hence,  a  stranger.     See  Alienage. 

2.  One  excluded  from  certain  privileges  ;  one  alienated 
or  estrauged ;  as,  aliens  from  God's  mercies. 

A!icti$  fruni  the  coiniiionweaUh  of  Israel.     JUpfics.  ii.  12. 
Allen,  V,  t.     [F.  alihicr,  L.  aliniare.']    To  alienate; 
to  estrange  ;  to  transfer,  na  property  or  ownership.  [Tif.] 
"If  the  .son  alien  lands."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  prince  wua  totally  aliaicd  from  all  thoughts  of  ...  the 
marriage.  ^  Inrt-mhin. 

Al'ien-a-bil'I-ty  (-A-bTl'T-ty),  n.    Caimbility  of  being 
alienated.     '*The  alienabitHii  of  the  domain."       Jinrke. 
Al'ien-a-ble  (iil'vfn-iV-l>'l)",  a.     [Cf.  V.  alihiablc.]   Ca- 
pable of  l>eing  alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  anotlier; 
as,  laud  is  ali'-imhlr.  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Al'ien-ag©  (  >\j),  v.  [Cf.  OF.  nlihiage.']  1.  The  state 
or  leg;il  cniidjiioii  of  being  an  alien. 

CT/  ■  The  disabilities  of  alinintjp  are  removable  by  nat- 
ur.ihzation  or  by  special  license  from  the  State  of  resi- 
dence, aiul  in  some  of  the  United  States  by  declaration  of 
intention  of  naturalization.  Ketd.     }Uiar/on. 

Ewtatei*  forlVitiible  nti  necount  of  aliciian-:  iHori/. 

2.  The  state  of  being  alienated  or  transferred  to  an- 
other, lirougham. 
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ALIENATE 

Allen-ate  (Sl'y^n-St),  a.  [L.  alimatti^,  p.  p.  of  atien- 
nre,  fr.  nlicnus.  See  Alien,  and  cf.  Alienk.]  Kstranged  ; 
■with lira \vu  in  atlection  ;  foreign  ;—  vt'xth  J rom. 

O  nlicnutc  from  Ood.  Milton, 

Al'ion-atO  (-at),  v.  t.  \_unp.  &  p.  p.  Alirnateh  (-a'- 
tM)\  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alienating.]  1.  To  convey  or 
traubfer  to  anotlier,  aa  titk-,  property,  or  right ;  to  part 
voluntarily  with  ownersliip  of. 

2.  To  withdraw,  as  tlio  all'ections ;  to  make  indiffor- 
ent  or  averse,  where  lovo  or  friendwhip  before  aubfliflted  ; 
to  estrange  ;  to  wean  ;  —  with  from. 

The  errors  which  .  .  .  nliniateU  a  loyal  gentry  uiid  i)rifst- 
ihocid  from  the  House  of  Stuurt.  .Macttuhtt/. 

Tlie  ncnlli'Clinn  of  his  formrr  life  is  n  ilrcum  tlmt  only  tin.- 
more  uli-  iititis  liim  froiri  the  realities  of  the  iirescnt.    /.  J'ai/lor. 

Al'len-ate  (-lit),  7t.     A  .stranger;  an  alien.      [O/js.l 

AMen-a'tlon  (al'y«n-aMiun),  «.  [F.  nlumttion^  L. 
aUriiiido,  fr.  idicnare.  See  Alienate.]  1.  Tlie  act  of 
alienating,  or  the  state  of  being  alienate<l. 

2.  (Liiw)  A  transfer  of  title,  or  a  legal  conveyance  of 
3)roperty  to  another. 

3.  A  withdrawing  or  eatrangement,  as  of  the  affections. 

The  alirnaliim  of  Ins*  lieiirt  from  the  kiny.         JSaam. 

4.  Mental  alienation  ;  derangement  of  the  mental  fac- 
'Ulties ;  insanity;  as,  iilicnitdmi  of  mind. 

Syii.  — Insanity  ;  hniaey  ;  madness;  derangement;  ab- 
■erration  ;  mania  ;  delirinm  ;  frenzy  ;  dementia ;  mono- 
mania.   See  Insanity. 

Al'len-a'tor  (al'yen-a'ter),  n.     One  who  alienates. 

Al  iene'  (lil-yen'),  v.  t.  To  alien  or  alienate  ;  to  trans- 
fer, :i.s  title  or  property  ;  as,  to  nliene  an  estate. 

Al'len-ee'  (al'ycn-e'),  n.  {Law)  One  to  whom  the 
"title  of  property  is  transferred  ;  —  opposed  to  alienor. 

If  theo/fdifr  enters  and  keeps  possession.     Blnckstone. 

Al'len-lsm  (al'yen-Tz'm)>  n.  1.  The  status  or  legal 
^condition  of  an  alien  ;  alienage. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disabil- 
:ity  of  ali.nisin.  Kent. 

2.  Tlie  study  or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Allen-lst  (al'yf»-ist)j  »•    [F.  aiieimte.}     One  who 

treats  disease.s  of  the  mind.  E(f.  Rev. 

AVien-or'  {al'yen-6r'),  n-     [OF.  alieneiir.']     One  who 

ailienates  or  transfers  property  to  anotlier.       BIncksfone. 

AM-eth'moId  (Sl'T-gtli'moid),  |  o.     [L.  aUt  wing 

AM-eth-moid'al  (Jil'T-Sth-moid''/l),  I     f  E  t'thnioid^ 

iA'iu't.)  Pertaining  to  expansions  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or 

t'artilage. 

A-lUe'  (A-lIf),  adv.     [Cf.  fief  dear.]     On  my  life ; 
<learly.     [Obs.']     "  I  love  that  sport  f////V."   £eau.  d-  Ft. 
A-lU'er-OUS  (a-llf^r-us),  a.     [L.  iih'i  wing  -f  -/erous.\ 
Having  wings ;  winged  ;  aligerous.     {R.'] 

Al'l-form  (Sl'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -f  -form.'] 
Wing-shaped  ;  winglike. 

A-llg'er-OUS  (^ITj'er-us),  a.  [L.  aliger ,-  aln  wing  + 
^erere.  to  carry.]     Having  wings;  winged.      [^.] 

A-Ught'  (a-lif).  r.  i.  [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Alighted  (a-lit'Sd) 
sometimes  Alit  (a-lTf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alighting.]  [QE. 
-'dihten,  fr.  AS.  aCihtan  :  pref.  a-  (ef.  Gotli.  ns-,  Q.  er-,  orig. 
meaning  out)  -j-  llMnn  ;  or  getlhtnn,  fr.  llldan,  to  alight, 
orig.  to  render  light,  to  remove  a  burden  from,  fr.  llht, 
■leoftt,  light.  See  Light,  v.  /.]  1.  To  spring  down,  get 
<lown,  or  descend,  as  from  on  horseback  or  from  a  car- 
riage ;  to  dismount. 

2.  To  descend  and  settle,  lodge,  rest,  or  stop ;  aa,  a  fly- 
I'lng  bird  alights  on  a  trep  ;  snow  (dighfa  on  a  roof. 

3.  To  come  or  chance  (upon).     [A*.] 
A-llght',ff.    [Pref.  a- -^  lifiht.]    Lighted;  lighted  up  ; 

(in  a  flame.     "  The  lamps  were  idiqfit.^^  Dickens. 

A-Ugn' (a-Hn')'  ^'-  '■  [F-  a/if,')trr:  h  (h.  ad) -\- lif/n'e 
<L.  tmea)  Ime.  See  Line,  and  cf.  Ai.lineatk.]  To  adjust 
or  form  to  a  line  ;  to  range  or  form  in  line  ;  to  bring  into 
line  ;   to  aline. 

A-lign',  V.  i.    To  form  in  line ;  to  fall  into  line. 

A-Ugn'ment  (-m^nt),  n.  [F.  alignemeat.l  1.  The 
act  of  adjusting  to  a  line  ;  arrangement  in  a  line  or  lines ; 
the  state  of  being  so  adjusted ;  a  formation  in  a  straight 
line ;  also,  the  line  of  adjustment ;  esp.,  an  imaginary  line 
•to  regulate  the  formation  of  troops  or  of  a  squadron. 

2.  {Engin.)  The  ground-plan  of  a  railway  or  other 
TOad,  in  distinction  from  tlie  grades  or  profile. 

A-llke'  (a-lik'),  ".  [AS.  rmllc,  gellc ;  pref.  a-  -f  like.l 
Having  resemblance  or  siuiilitude;  similar;  without  dif- 
ierence.     [Now  used  only  predicatively.] 

The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  12. 

A-like^  adv.  [AS.  gelice,  onllce.']  In  the  same  man- 
ner, form,  or  degree ;  in  common ;  equally ;  as,  we  are 
all  alike  concerned  in  religion. 

A-like'-mlnd'ed  (-mind'gd),  a.    Like-minded.    [Obs.l 

Ai'1-menl  (aiT-ment),  n.  [L.  allmeidum,  fr.  alere  to 
nourish ;  akin  to  Goth,  alan  to  grow,  Icel.  ola  to  nour- 
ish:  cf.  F.  alimeid.  See  Old.]  1.  That  which  nourishes ; 
food ;  nutnment ;  anytliing  which  feeds  or  adds  to  a  sub- 
stance in  natural  growth.  Hence  :  The  necessaries  of 
Me  generally ;  sustenance;  means  of  support. 

AUiiieuts  of  their  aloth  and  weakness.  Bacon. 

2.  An  allowance  for  maintenance.     [.Vro/.] 

Al'i-ment,  v.  t.     l.   To  nourish;  to  support. 

2.  To  provide  for  tlie  maintenance  of.     [Srot  ] 

Al'I-men'tal  (Sl'T-mSn'trM),  ft.  Supplying  food  ;  hav- 
ing tlie  quality  of  nourishing ;  furnishing  the  materials 
for  natural  growth  ;  as,  alimerdnl  saji. 

A'li-men'tal-Iy,  adv.  So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment 
or  food  ;  nourisliingly.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Al'l-men'ta-ri-ness  (-ta-rT-n5s),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  alimentary  ;  nourishing  quality.     [R.'\ 

Al'l-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  (/.  [L.  nlimpvtnrimt,  fr.  ali- 
mentum;  cf.  F.  fdimevtaire.']  Pertaining  to  aliment  or 
food,  or  to  the  function  of  nutrition  ;  nutritious  ;  ali- 
mental;  as,  ft/Zmfn/'/?-;/ substances. 
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tlie  moiitli  to  thp  anus,  by  which  alimentfl  are  conveyed 
throuj;li  till!  Ill  Illy,  mill  tliu  umili'ss  parts  iijw:tL-d. 

Al'i'lnen-ta'tlon  (ai'I-iu5u-ta'»lirin),  n.  [Ut.  v.  nlimen- 
Intum,  LL.  ulimnitudu.l  1.  Tliii  act  or  proce»8  of  alforj- 
hid  ninrluiont ;  tliu  function  of  tlio  alimentary  canal. 

2.  State  or  inmlii  of  being  nourished.  Huron. 

AM  men'tlVB-ness  (-nien'tlv-ueB),  n.  The  inntinct 
or  liiiiilly  III  :i|.|i,.titii  fur  food.     [Cliielly  in  J'/iimol.] 

AM  mo'nl  OUS  (-iiiu'nl-u.s),  a.  Allonlinj!  food  :  nour- 
ishniu.     [A'.J     ".l//mi,7/iV)«.«  huuiora."  Jlnrri'ii. 

Al'1-mo-ny  (Sl'I-mA-nJ-),  n.  CL.  nlimmln,  iilimiminm, 
nouriahnient,  sustenance,  fr.  ulcre  to  nourish.]  1.  Maiu- 
tenauce  ;  means  of  living. 

2.  {Law)  An  allowance  made  to  a  wife  out  of  her  hus- 
band's estate  or  income  for  her  support,  upon  her  di- 
vorce or  legal  separation  from  liim,  or  during  a  suit  for 
the  same.  WImrtmi.    Jlurrill. 

AM-na'sal  (Jtl'I-na'znl),  n.  [L.  ala  wing  -f-  K.  niisnl.\ 
(Anal.)  Pertaining  to  ex|>ausious  of  the  nasal  bone  or 
cartilage. 

A-llne'  (A-lin'), ''.  '.  To  range  or  place  in  a  line  ;  to 
brmg  niti)  line  ;  to  align.  Kvriijn. 

A-lin'e-a'Uon  (i-IIu'c-il'shun),  n.    See  ALLtuRAxioN. 

A-llue'ment  (i-lln'ment),  n.    Same  aa  Aliqnm  ent. 

Till!  Kiig.  form  aliiu'inmt  is  preferable  to  ali/jninntt,  a  tmil 
Blu'lhiii;  of  the  i  rfcnch].  .\eu'  Emj,  Did.  (.Mumtii). 

A-lln'er  (.Vlin'er),  v.  One  who  adjusts  things  to  a 
line  or  lines  or  brings  tliein  into  line.  Kvchf]) 

Al'l-oUl  (Sl'I-Oth),  n.  [Ar.  ah/at  the  tail  of  a  'fat 
sheep.]  (Astron.)  A  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Hear, 
the  one  next  the  bowl  in  the  Dipper. 

Al'l-ped  (Sl'I-pBd),  a.  [L.  alijip.-! ;  ala  wing  -f  pes, 
pedis,  foot:  cf.  F.  alipnle.1  (Zobl.)  Wing-footed,  as 
the  bat.  —  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  comiected  by  a 
membrane,  serving  for  a  wing,  as  the  bat. 

Al'1-quant  (-kwunt),  a.  [L.  alirjuaiilus  some,  moder- 
ate ;  alius  other  -f  qnnnlus  how  great  :  cf.  F.  ali- 
quaiile.'\  (Malh.)  An  alitinanl  part  of  a  number  or 
quantity  is  one  which  does  not  divide  it  without  leaving 
a  remainder ;  thus,  0  is  an  uliqunnl  [lart  of  IC.  Opposed 
to  aliijuot. 

Al'l-quot  (-kw3t),  a.  [L.  aliquol  some,  several ;  alius 
other +  5«o/  how  many:  cf.  F.  aliqmi/e.']  {Malli.)  Ati 
aliquot  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  one  which  will 
divide  it  without  a  remauidcr ;  thus,  5  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  15.     Opposed  to  ciliqiiant. 

Al'I-sep'tal  (.ll'r-»i-|.'t<d),  a.     [L.  ala  wing  -f  K.  .vp- 
tal.'\    (.liiaf.)  Uelatiiig  to  exp.ansions  of  the  nasal  septum. 
Al'lsh  (:"il'Itili),  a.     Like  .ili- :   as,  an  ali.^/i  taste. 
AM-sphe'nol(l(.ai'T..sir'iii.iii),  i  „.     [l.  alu  wing-fE. 
Al  1-sphe-nold'al  (-noiil'id),     j      spfienoid.]     {Aual.) 
Pertaining  to  or  forming  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ;   re- 
lating to  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  in  the 
adult  is  often  consolidated  with  the  sphenoid ;  as,  ali- 
sphenoid  bone  :  alisphenoid  canal. 
Al'1-sphe'noid,  >i.     {Anal.)  The  alisphenoid  bone. 
Al'1-tnink  (JI'I-trBnk),  n.     [L.  ala  wing  +  tninrus 
trunk,]     {Ztiol.)  The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect 
to  which  the  wings  are  attached  ;  the  thorax.         Kirhi/ 
Al'1-tur'glc-al  (SI'I-tar'jI-kol),  a.     [Pref.  a-  not  +  U- 
turgical  ]    {Ecrl.)  Applied  to  those  days  when  the  holy 
sacrifice  is  not  offered.  SMplev. 

llA'U-un'de(ii'lI-rin'df),<i(;i>.  i-  o.  [L.]  (Zmc)  From 
another  source;  from  elsewhere;  as,  a  case  proved  ali- 
unde; evidence  a//w7lrfc. 

A-Uve'  (4-liv').  ".  [OE.  on  lire.  AS.  on  IT/e  in  life  ; 
life  being  dat.  of  /;/  life.     See  Lii-e,  and  cf.  Live,  n.] 

1.  Having  life,  in  opposition  to  dead  ;  living  ;  being  in 
a  state  in  which  the  organs  perform  their  functions ;  as, 
an  animal  or  a  plant  which  is  alive. 

2.  In  a  state  of  action  ;  in  force  or  operation  ;  unex- 
tinguished ;  imexpired ;  existent ;  as,  to  keep  the  fire 
aiive  ;  to  keep  the  affections  alire. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  activity  and  motion  of  many  living 
beings  :  swarming ;  tluronged. 

The  BnynB.  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  ahie  with  nnnkits 
and  tjrecn  boughs.  .Var,ti>h,'i. 

4.  Sprightly;  lively;  brisk.  mcharit.wn. 

5.  Having  susceptibility  ;  easily  impressed  ;  having 
lively  feelings,  as  opposed  to  apathy  ;  semsitive. 

Tremblingly  alive  to  nature's  laws.  Falconer. 

6.  Of  all  living  (by  way  of  emphasis). 
N'ortlminbcrlnnil  was  the  proudest  man  alive.     Clarendon. 

Used  coUotiuially  as  an  intensive  ;  as,  man  alire .' 
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2.  {C/iem.)  One  of  a  class  of  caustic  bases,  such  as 
soda,  potash,  amnionia,  and  lithia,  whose  distinguihliing 
Jiecuharities  are  solubility  in  alcohol  and  water,  iniitlng 
with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soap,  neutralizing  and  forming 
salts  with  acids,  turning  to  brown  several  vegetable  yel- 
lows, and  changing  reddened  litmus  to  blue. 

Fixed  alkalleB,  potash  ami  smla.  -  Vegetable  aUiUoa. 
Baiue  as  Alkaloids  -Vohitlle  alkali,  auiuionia,  so  called 
in  distinction  Irom  the  llxed  alkalies. 

Allia-H-U'a-ble  (ai'ki-II-li'i-b'i),  „.  [cf.  f.  alralijla. 
Me.  ]  Capable  of  being  alkaliUcd,  or  converted  into  an 
alkali. 

AlTia-ll-fy  (Xinta-ll-n ;  277),  v.  I.  [imp.  *  p.  p.  At- 
KALiFlBl.  (-fid)  ;  /,.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Alkalifuko,]  [VIKv/rt 
+  -.Uj:  cf.  V.  ulailifier.'\  To  convert  into  an  alkali;  to 
give  alkaline  properties  to. 

Allca-U-ty,  v.  %.     To  become  clianged  into  an  alkali 

Al'ka-Ue'0-nous  (ai'ki-lTj'f.nSs),  «.     [Altati  -   -ae- 
nou.s:  cf.  i.  alcali.jr „,■.•]     Generating  alkali. 
^  Al'ka-Um'e-ter  {-lim't-tEr),  n.    [Alkali  -)-  .meter:  <-f. 
F.  almlrmelre.}    An  iiibtrument  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  alk.alie3,  or  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  a  mixture. 

Al'ka-U-met'rlc(-li-met'iTk),  («.     Of  or  pertaiuiue 

Al'ka-U-met'rlc-al  (-rl-k./l),     (     to  alkalimetry. 

Al'ka-llm'e-try  (-llm'S-trJ),  n.  [Cf.  K.  alealimelrie.l 
{Chrrn.)  The  art  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  alkaliiB,  or  the  fiuantity  present  in  alk.aliiie  mixtures. 

Al'ka-llne  (Jl'kii-lin  or  -lln  ;  'JT,'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alcu- 
lin.1  Of  1,1  iiirtiiiiiing  to  an  alkali  or  to  alkalies ;  having 
the  liropcities  of  an  alkali. 

Alkaline  earths,  certain  substances,  as  lime,  baryta, 
Etrontia.  and  niiimiesia,  possessing  some  of  the  iinalities 
P.l,^.'kalieH.  -  Alkaline  metals,  iiotassium,  Bodium.  cii-sium, 
lithium,  ruliiiliiim.  -  Alkaline  reaction,  a  reaction  indica- 
ting alk.ihmty,  as  by  the  action  on  litmu«,  tiirnieric,  etc. 

Al'ka-Un'1-ty  (Sl'ka-lln'i-tj),  n.  The  quality  which 
constitutes  nil  alkali ;  alkaline  property.  Tlajuison 

Al-ka'li-ous  (iSl-kii'lI-uB),  «.    Alkaline.    [Obs.] 

Al'ka-lizate(ill'k4-Ii-zilt),n.  Alkaline.  [Obe.l  Boyle. 

Al'ka-llzafe(-zat),  r.A   To  alkalize,    [lt.^    Johnson. 

Al'ka-11-za'tlon  (-za'shun),?!.  [Cf.  F.  eilealisuliwi.] 
The  act  oi  rendering  alkaline  by  impregnating  with  an 
alkali ;  a  conferring  of  alkaline  qualities, 

Alfka-Uze  (SI'ki-liz),  r.  /,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alkalizeo 
(-hzd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Axkauzino  (-li'zTiig),]  [Cf,  F. 
almh.ser.'}  To  render  alkaline  ;  to  communicate  the  prop- 
erties of  an  alkali  to. 

AlTia-lold  (ai'ka-Ioid),  ]„.     [Alkidi-\-.oid:  ct. 

Al'ka-loid'al  (SI'ka-loid'al),  )  F.  alciildide.l  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  containing,  alkali. 

AlTia-lold  (51'ka-loid),  71,  {(7inn.)  An  organic  base, 
especially  one  of  a  class  of  substances  occurring  ready 
formed  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  the  bodies  of  animals'. 

KE^^  Alkaloids  all  contain  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hy- 
drogen, and  many  of  them  also  contain  oxvgen  They 
include  many  of  the  active  principles  in  plants :  thus, 
morphine  and  uarcotine  are  alkuluids  found  in  opium. 

AlOla-net  (-n5t),  71.     [Dim.  of  Sp.  alcana.  alheTia,  in 

which  III  is  the  Ar,  article.  See  Henka,  and  cf,  Orchaset,] 

^^■. .S*^^*'"')  •*■  <'y^'"?  matter  extracted  from  the  roots 


^£W^  Alire  always  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies, 

II  A'U-za'rl  (iini-zii'rl),  71,  [Perh,  fr,  Ar,  'rienrii/i  juice 
extracted  from  a  plant,  fr.  'aeara  to  press.]  (Com.)  The 
madder  of  the  Levant,  Branile  .C-  C. 

A-liz'a-rin  (a-lTz'a-rtn).  11.  [F.  alizarine,  fr.  alizari.] 
(Chem.)  A  coloring  principle,  C,4H„0,(0H)„,  found  in 
madder,  and  now  produced  artificially  from  anthracene. 
It  produces  the  Turkish  reds. 

Allla-hest  (.ll'ki-he.st),  »  [LL,  alchahesl,  F.  alca/mt, 
a  word  that  has  an  Arabic  appearance,  but  was  probably 
arbitrarily  formed  by  Paracelsus,]  The  fabled  "univ«r- 
sal  solvent  "  of  the  alchemists;  a  menstruum  capable  of 
dissolving  all  bodies.  —  Al'ka-hes'tic  (SI'ka-hPs'tik),  a 

Al'kal-am'lde  (ai'kin-Sm'Jd  or  ai'kal-am'id ),  71. 
[Alkali  -f-  amide.]  (Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds that  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  a 
part  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  basic,  and  an- 
other part  by  acid,  atoms  or  radicals. 

Al'ka-les'cence  (al'k,a-lgs'sens),  (  n.    A  tendency  to 

Al'ka-les'cen-cy  (-ISs'sfn-sy),  1  become  alkaline ; 
or  the  state  of  a  substance  in  which  alkaline  properties 
begin  to  be  drvilnped,  or  to  be  predominant.  I're. 

Al'ka-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aleale.^eenl.'}  Tend- 
ing to  the  properties  of  an  .alkali ;  slightly  alkaline. 

AlOia-U  (ai'ki-Ii  07-  -IT  ;  '277),  71. ;  pi.  Alkalis  or  Al- 
kalies (-I1Z  ar  -llz).  [F.  alcali,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al- 
•11-,...  ,.!»•,,.,  I  '"''  *'*'"'''  "'  *'"'  r'-''"'  saltwort,  fr.  qnlau  to  roast  in  a 

Alimentary  canal,  the  entire  channel,  extending  from  |  pan,  fry.]    1.  Soda  ash  ;  caustic  soda,  cauitic  potash,  etc.  | 

Ose,  unite,  rude 


,-. ,)  /, J — o  --  — ...^-^..  ...^,u  luc  roots 

at  Alkanna  luicloria,  which  gives  a  fine  deep  red  color. 

2.  (Bol.)  {a)  Aboragiiiaceousherb(yl//Y/7iji(z  lincloria) 
yielding  the  dye ;  orchanet.  {i)  The  similar  plant  -471- 
chusa  ojfieiualis :  bugloss  ;  also,  the  American  puccoon. 

Al-kar'gen  (ai-kiir'jen),  71.  [^IMarsin  +  oxygen.l 
{C/iem.)     Same  as  Cacodylic  ACID. 

Al-kar'sln  (ai-kUr'sIn),  77.  [yl«-ali  -f  nr.!enic  +  -in.] 
(Chem.)  A  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  having  p. 
repulsive  odor,  and  consisting  of  cacodyl  and  its  oxida- 
tion products  ;  —  called  also  Cadet's  Juming  liquid. 

Al-ka'zar  (ai-ka'ziir),  7?.    See  Alcazab. 

Al'ke-ken'gl  (ai'ke-kfn'jT),  71.  [Cf.  F.  alklkenge.  Sp. 
alqueqiienje,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  id-kakanj  a  kind  of  resin 
from  Hcr.it.]  (Bol.)  An  herbaceous  plant  of  the  night- 
shade family  {Phi/salis  alkekengi)  and  its  fruit,  w  hich  is  a 
well-flavored  berry,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  loosely  inclosed 
in  an  enlarged  leafy  calyx  ;  —  also  called  u-inler  cherry, 
ground  cherry,  and  strawberry  tomato.  D.  C.  Eaton. 

Al-ker'mes  (ai-ker'mez),  71.  [Ar.  al-qirmiz  kerinee. 
See  Kekmes.]  {Old  Pharmacy'^  A  compound  cordial,  in 
the  form  of  a  confection,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
kermes  insect,  its  principal  ingredient. 

AlTlO-ran  (ai'kS-ran  ;  Ar,  ai'ko-ran' ;  277),  71,  The  Mo- 
hammedan Scriptures,     Same  as  Alcoran  and  Koran. 

Al'ko-ran'lc  (ai'ko-rSn'Ik),  a.     Same  as  Alcoeakic, 

AVko-ran'ist,  71.    Same  as  Alcoranist. 

All  (al),  a.  [OE.  nl,  pi.  ulle.  AS.  eal.  pi.  enlle,  Nortli- 
nnibrian  idle,  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  al,  Ger.  all,  Icel.  allr. 
Dan.  nl,  Sw.  all,  Goth,  alls;  and  perh,  to  Ir.  and  Gael. 
7/i7^,  W,  oil.']  1.  The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration, 
amount,  quality,  or  degree  of  ;  the  whole  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ;  any  whatever ;  every  ;  as,  all  the  wheat ;  all  the 
land ;  all  the  year  ;  alt  the  strength  ;  all  happiness ;  att 
abundance ;  loss  of  all  power ;  beyond  all  doubt ;  you 
will  see  us  all  (or  .all  of  us). 
Prove  ail  things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.    1  Thess.  v.  21, 

2,  Any.     [Obs.]    "  'Without  all  remedy.''  Shak. 
G^^  When  the  definite  article  "the,'*  or  a  possessive 

or  a  demonstr.ative  pronoun,  is  joined  to  the  noun  that  all 
qualities,  all  precedes  the  article  or  the  pronoim  ;  as.  all 
tne  cattle :  all  my  labor  ;  all  his  wealth ;  all  our  familjes ; 
o//your  citizens ;  o// their  property  ;  n// other  joys. 

Tliis  word,  not  only  in  popuhnr  language,  but  in  the 
Scriptures,  often  signifies,  iiidefinitelv,  a  large  portion 
or  number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus,  all  the  cattle  in  Eg>-pt 
died,  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  roimd  about  Jordan. 
'///  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense,  but  as  including  a  large  part,  or  very 
great  numbers. 

3.  Only ;  alone ;  nothing  but. 

I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter.       Shak. 

All  the  whole,  the  whole  (emphatically).    [Obs.\    "  All 

tile  irhole  nuny.''  Sbak. 

Ail,  ad r.     1.   Wholly ;  completely  ;  altogether  ;  en- 


tull,    fip,    am  ;     pity  ;     food,   to-Qt ;     out,   oil ;     chair ; 


BO ;     sine;,   ink ;     then,   thin ;  .  tow ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ALL 

tirelv  quite ;  very,  as,  all  bedewed  ;  my  friend  is  all 
lor  !>mu?ement.     "And  cheeks  «H  pale."  Bi/ron. 

!rS-  In  the  ancient  phrases,  all  too  dear,  <ill  too  much, 
aifio  loilg,  etc.,  tlus  word  retam^i  its  appropriate  sense 
or  becomes  mteusive.  ^  ,   r/i; 

2.  Even;  just.  (Often  a  mere  intensive  adjunct.)  L^"*- 

orPoe(.]  .,,,;  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed.  Si>eiixi: 


40 


A  damsel  lay  dcMiltiring 
All  oo  a  rock  reclined 


Gail. 


AU  to  or  All-to.  In  such  phrases  as  "  all  to  rent,"  "  "" 
,.,  iT^ft  >'  "7,///o  frozen.'' etc.,  vs-hich  are  of  freimeut 
occS.ee  i.^  our  oW  ISlhors,  the  all  and  the  J.  have 
SmoiSy  been  regarded  as  f ormmg  J  componnd  adverb 

equivalent  in  meaning  to  "V-'"'  ,•;,;"  f/ZJui'VorduTis 
Tttit-  the  sense  of  eutureness  hes  wholl>  m  the  woru  "''»'*'' 
U  does  ui"^<"  forlorn,"  and  sum.lar  eJ'Pressions),  and  the 

So^lven  "("tl]  i^««.  (^Almost ;  nearly.  ;;Tl>e  h"e 
Srts  were  all  bill  proscribed."  Manuda,,.-!^  hoUow. 
^*¥\Srf  &^'thtari-tt^et  ThariL  Sly 
the'imfJS  -  A^Ter  o-vfr  the  whole  extent ;  thor- 

«r^s^;v&?l;x's;:!r"^L5;b^teS:|^;g 

wlTSt.  ililfereiice.  —  All  the  siune,  luv.ith  less.        mere 
rtev  [certain  phenonui,:.!   >''"^V';. '■';"','■''«",■,  I'  ''Bnt 
whether  we  recognize  them  or  not  "   .  .  '  W^"fX-nold- 
Rugbv  is  .1  very  nice  place  all  tlie  Mint.       1.  Ai-nom. 
See  also  imder  All.  /'. 

AlKal)  n  The  whole  number,  quantity,  or  amount ; 
the  entire  thing;  everythiiiR  included  or  concerned  ;  the 
ag^egate  ;  the  whole  ;  totaUty  ;  everythmg  or  every  per- 
son ;  as,  our  all  is  at  stake. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith.  is  certain  to  all.        Sliak. 
All  tliat  thou  seest  is  mine.  '«».  xxxi.  43. 

All  is  used  with  o/,  Uke  a  partitive  ;  as,  all  of  a  thing, 
all  of  us.  ,  .,  . 

After  aU.  after  considermg  everything  to  the  contrary  : 


Lay  1  1.  To  make  quiet  or  put  at  rest ;  to  pacify  or  ap- 
l,ea.se;  to  quell;  to  calm  ;  as,  to  alia,,  popular  excite- 
ment ;  to  ullai/  the  tumult  of  the  passioiis. 

2    To  alleviate;   to  abate;   to  mitigate;  as,  to  alia;/ 
the  severity  of  affliction  or  the  bitterness  of  adversity. 
It  would  allag  the  burniug  quality  of  thai  fell  poison.     Sliat. 

Syn.— To  alleviate;  clieck;  repress;  assuage  ;  ap- 
pease ;  abate ;  subdue  ;  destroy  ;  compose  ;  soothe ;  calm , 
iiuiet.    See  Alleviate. 

Al-lay'  (Sl-la'),  >■• '.  Todiminish  in  strength  ;  toabate  ; 
to  subside.     "When  the  rage  n/;ui/i-."  «"'*■ 

Al-lav',  n.     Alleviation;  abatement;  check.      LCifcs-J 

Al-lay',  ».     Alloy.     lObs.-\  .  Chauver. 

Al-lay'  V  t.  To  mix  (metals)  ;  to  mix  with  a  baser 
metal  ;  to  alloy  ;  to  deteriorate.     [JrcAuif]  Fulltr. 

Al-lay'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  alLays. 

Al-lay'ment  (-ment),  n.  An  aUaying  ;  that  which  al- 
lays ;  mitigation.     [C6s.] 

The  like  allaijmnd  could  I  give  my  grief.  kliak. 

Al'le-cret  (Slli-kret),  n. 
[OF.  alecrel,  hakcret,  halle- 
vref.'\  A  kind  of  hght  armor 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
esp.  by  the  Swiss.      Fairholt. 

Al-lect'  (al-iekf).  V.  I.  [L. 
nllirhire,  ireq.  of  allUere,  al- 
Ifilani.]    To  allure  ;  to  entice. 

Al '  lec  -  ta '  tlon  (SllSk-ta'- 

6hun),«.    ih.ulln-tulki.]    Kn- 

ticement;  allurement.  [Oh.^.'] 

Bailey. 

Al-lec'tive  (itl-lSk'tTv),  «. 
[LL.    allectivus.'\       Alluring. 

[W..5.1 

Al-lec'tive,  n.  Allurement. 
[0;.,<.]  Jrr.  Taylor. 

Al-leage'(Sl-15i'),r.(.  See 
Allege.     iObs'\ 

J^^^  This  spelling,  corre- 
sponding to  abndijt;  was  once 
the  prevailing  one 


Allecrel  Armor.  A.  D.  1540 


„.„^. jr  coii.'ilufiiliB  T:'t. J  ^...ng  -..-  — ;  — ,  . 

nevertheless.  -  All  in  all,  a  phrase  winch  sigmhes  all 
?hings  to  a  ierson,  or  everything  desired;  (&o  adver- 
bially) wholly ;  altogether. 

Thou  Shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  m  Ihce, 
Forever.  ■   '    ^"' 

Trust  me  not  at  all.  or  all  iit  all.  Teminsfu. 

All  in  the  wind  (.Vai/M,  a  phrase  denoting  that  the  sails 
arrnarallel  with  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  shake  - 
AJl  told  all  coimted ;  m  aU.  -  And  aU,  and  the  rest ;  and 
CTcry thing  else  ;  and  everything  comiected.  Brmg  our 
?rmHi  "7  all."  .?/.«/.. -At  aU.  «.)  In  every  respect 
wholv  thoroughly.  [OSs.]  "  She  is  a  shrew  u(  n/(0." 
rbS  ee'r  it"  A  phraie  much  used  by  way  of  enforce- 
ment or'emphasis,  usually  m  negative  or  interrogative 

-;^^x5/.^'i^i;s#s/;;^" 's^;;^: ;  i<^^ 

Sf  a  "miss  me."  1  Sum.  XX.  6.  -  Over  aU,  everywhere. 
[Obs.]     Cliaucer. 

rr^r'All  is  much  used  in  composition  to  enlarge  the 
meSiing,  or  add  force  to  a  word.  In  some  mstances,  it  is 
?omn  etely  incorporated  into  words,  and  its  final  conso- 
S'^is  chopped,  as  in  «;mighty  "/ready  «;ways;  but 
in  most  instances,  it  is  an  adverb  prefixed  to  ad  ectives 
or  participles,  but  usually  with  a  hyphen,  as.  n/Z-bonn- 
tifiil,  „//-glorious,n»-important,  .,//-surroun.  inp.etc.  In 
others  it  is  an  adjective ;  as,  i///-power,  .-//-giver.  An- 
?iei!tlyinany  words,  as,  «;abont,  <,/aground.  etc.,  were 
compounded  with  <//(,  winch  are  liow  written  separately. 
All  rmii  rOrig.  all,  .adv.,  wholly  :  used  with  lliough 
cr  if.  which  being  dropped  before  the  subjmictive  left  aH 
as  if  in  the  sense  n/Moi'sA.]  .\lthough  ;  albeit.  [_Obs.^ 
All  they  were  wondrous  k.th.  .Spoiscr. 

11  Al'la  bre've  (al'la  bra'vS).  [It.,  according  to  the 
brere  1  UM  Church  Music)  Witli  one  breee.  or  four 
mininis,  to  a  measure,  and  sung  faster  like  four  crotch- 
ets ;  in  quick  com-  ^jr^  mon  time  ;  —  indicated  m  the 
time    signature  by  -Sf-  ,     ,    ^.        ..  ,      , »,      , 

11  Allah  (51'la),  n.  [Ar.,  contr.  fr.  the  article  al  the  + 
ilah  God.l  The  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  use 
among  the  Aiabs  and  the  Mohammedans  generally. 
All'-a-mort'  (al'a-mort'),  ".  See  Alamoet. 
Allan-lte  (SWun-it),  n.  [From  T.  Allan,  who  first 
distitiKui.shed  it  as  a  species.]  (.1/iii.)  A  silicate  contain- 
ing a  large  ainomit  of  cerium.  It  is  usually  bUick  in  color, 
onaoue  and  is  related  to  epidoto  in  form  and  composition. 
Al'lan-tO'lC  (Sl'lSn-toTk),  a.      [Cf.  F.    ulluntdique .^ 

J. i„\.,nA    ill     tlio  -ill-mtniH 


Pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  the  allantois 

AlUntolcicid.    (Cheni.)  See  Allantoin. 

Al-lan'lolcl  (Xl-ISn'toid),  I  a.     [Gr.  iAAai/ToeiSij? 

Al'lan-told'al  (Sl'lSn-toid'nl),  (  shaped  like  a  sau- 
sage;  iAAis  sausage  +  lUoi  form.]  (.Uial.)  Of  or  per- 
tainiiiL'  to  the  allantois.  _ 

ll  ATlan-toW'e-a  (-S-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  The  di- 
■vision  of  Vertelirata  m  which  the  embryo  develops  an  al- 
lantois.    It  includes  reptiles,  birds,  and  maramalK. 

Al-lan'tO-ln  (ai-lSn'tS-In),  n.  {Clinii.)  A  crystalline, 
transparcMit,  colorless  substance  found  in  the  allanton! 
lir|ui.l  of  llin  fetal  calf  ;  — formerly  called  allantoic  ucul 

'''"'Ai'lan'to-'ta  ('-'tS-Is),  \n.      (A ''"'• )    A  membranous 
Al-lan'toU  (-toid),       (      appendage  of  the  embiryos  of 
inaii.mala,  birds,  and  reptiles,  —  in  inammala  serving  to 
connect  the  fetus  »itli  the  i.arent ;  tlie  urinary  vesicle. 

Alla-tiate  (Sni-trat),  v.  i.  [L.  allalrare.  Sec  LA- 
THATK,]     To  bark  as  a  dog.     [Ob.,.]  'V.-i^' 

Al-lay'  (Sl-la'),  I'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allayed  {-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  „.  Allayino.]  [OK.  alaini.  alrytirn.  to  lay 
down,  put  down,  hnnible,  put  an  end  to,  A8.  nirrijan  ;  a- 
(cf.  Ooth.  «.t-,  O.  cr-,  orig.  meaning  mil)  -|-  lergan  to  lay  ; 
but  confused  with  old  forms  of  allege,  alloy,  alegge.    Bee 


Al'le-ga'Uon  (SI'le-ga'.shiSn),  n.  [L.  ollegatio,  tr.  al- 
legiire,  allegalum,  to  send  a  message,  cite;  later,  to  free 
by  giving  reasons ;  ad  -f  legare  to  send,  commission.  Cf. 
Allege  and  Adleoation.]  1.  The  act  of  alleging  or  pos- 
itively asserting.  .     ,       , 

2.  That  which  is  alleged,  asserted,  or  declared  ;  posi- 
tive assertion ;  formal  averment. 

I  thought  their  aihgafians  hut  reasonable.         Steele. 

3.  (Late)  Astatement  by  a  party  of  what  he  undertakes 
to  prove,  —  usually  applied  to  each  separate  averment ; 
the  charge  or  matter  undertaken  to  be  proved.         _ 

Al-lege'  (Sl-15i'),  '■.  '■  [imp.  &p.  p-  Alleged  (-lejd') ; 
n  nr.  &.rb.n.  Allegikc]  [OE.  aleggen  to  bring  for- 
ward as  evidence,  OF.  esligier  to  buy,  prop,  to  free  froin 
legal  difficulties,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  erliligare;  L.  <!x  + 
liligare  to  quarrel,  sue  (see  Litigate).  The  word  was 
confused  with  L.  alleqare  (see  Allegation),  and  ler  law. 
Cf.  Allay.]  1.  To  bring  forward  with  positiveness;  to 
declare ;  to  affirm  ;  to  assert ;  as,  to  allege  a  f.act. 

2.  To  cite  or  quote ;  as,  to  allege  the  authority  of  a 
judge.     [Archaic] 

3.  To  produce  or  urge  as  a  reason,  plea,  or  excuse ;  as, 
he  refused  to  lend,  alleging  a  resolution  against  lending. 

Svil  -To  bring  forward;  adduce;  advance  ;  assign ; 
prolluce;  declare;  .affirm;  assert;  aver;  predicate. 

Al  leee'  >■  t  [See  Allay.]  To  alleviate  ;  to  lighten, 
.IS  a  b.irdei;  or  a  trouble.     [06.<.]  „"''"/'■''■ 

Al-lege'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  alleged  or 
aflBrmed.  ., 

Tlio  most  authentic  examples  alligeahle  in  the  case.  .South. 

Al-lege'ance  (Sl-15j'"ns),  n.    AUegation     [W,.<.] 
Al-lege'ment  (-ment),  n .     Allegation.     [Vbs.] 

With  maiiv  complaints  and  alhwrnettts.    lip.  Sanderson. 
Al-leg'erf-^r),  71.     One  who  affirms  or  declares 
Al-lelge'  (-18]'),  V.  I.     See  Alegoe  .and  Allay.  [06s.] 
Al-  e-rfance  (Xl-le'jnns  or  ai-le'ji-^ns),  n.     [OL.  ale- 
gea,nce7vn'(-  a-+OF.  lige,  liege.    The  meaning  was  in- 
fluenced by  L.  ligare  to  bind,  and  even  by  ler,  'fj'^  !»«, 
See  Liege,  Ligeanxe.]     1.  The  tie  or  ob  igat.on,  in.plied 
or  expressed,  which  a  siibject  owes  to  ^YK^""''^'"' 
government;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  one's  king,  govern- 
ment, or  state.  .  ^        •     „„ 
2    Devotion  ;  loyalty  ;  as,  allegiance  to  science. 
Syn.-  Loyalty  ;  fealty.-ALLEGiANCE,  Loyalty  These 
words  agree  in  expressing  the  general  idea  of  hd  1  tj  and 
attachment  to  the  "powers  tb.it  he  '  .   -< '''''''"" '"'™ 
obligation  to  a  ruling  |«.w,r.     Lonalfi  is  a  ;«'"C",'^  ■',?."; 
timent  towards  su,  h  pow.r.     4"'""''""  "'•»„'^  ",,.'"    w 
niiv  form  of  govcn.iuo,,;.  and.  in  a  ''''PuW";,  .'  '; ,     '^;  7 
Mi.-ik  of  alleaiai"-.  to  tlie  government,. to  the  st.itc.  He  . 
I        rll  '■...i.hl.t.d  iMOiiar.hies,  l,a,altu  IS  a  warm-hearted 
t,.,.|,iig  of  tidelitvini.l  ol.c.lience  to  the  sovereign.    It  is 
personal  in  its  natur.- :  ami  hence  we  speak  of  the  /o- 
;,/,,,  of  a  wife  to  her  hnshaml.  not   of   her  ■  '^ 
In  cases  where  we  personify,  louylhi  i^  niori    "'"■'"> 
the  word  used;  as,  /„;,„////  to  the  '-;'■•■<"'.",";,,'','' 
to  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  ;,./,./»,i;  to  truth  aii.l  leligion,    ic 
Hear  me,  recreant.  ..u  thine  oH.  .7:."i".  hear  me  1    SImk. 
So  spake  the  Sen. |.li  Alidicl,  tnithliil  found,  .  .  . 
rnsluikeii    unsediiC'il.  iinterritied, 
I  lis  l:mllii  he  kepi,  his  love,  his  zeal.                   Mdtnn. 

Al-le'glant  (-jint  or  -jT-«nt),  a.    Loyal.  W'"*;- 

Al'le-gor'lc  (iSl'lt-gSrlk),  1  «.  [F.  allfgortque,  L  al- 
Al'le-gor'lc-al(-g6r'T-k'd),  f  Irgorirus,  fr.  Gr.  aAAij- 
vopiKci!.  Sec  Al.i.Eooliv.]  Belonging  to,  or  consistnig  of, 
allegory  ;  of  the  naturo  of  an  allegory  ;  describing  by  re- 
semblances  ;  figurative.  "  An  allrgorie  tale."  talc07ier. 
"An  allegorical  application."     Pope. 

Albvarieal  being  .  .  .  that  kind  of  language  whicli  Mv«  one 
thint.  hut  menus  another.  ""■'  -"naer. 

Alle-gor'lc-al-ly,  adr.  — Al'le-gor'lc-al-ness,  n 


ALLEVIATION 

Aiae-gO-rlst  (SWe-gS-rTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  allegorisle.'] 
One  who  ullegori/.es  ;  u  writer  of  allegory.  Hamt. 

Al'le-gor'l-za'Uon  (Sl'15-gOr'l-za'ohmi),  n.  Tlic  act 
of  turning  iiilu  allegory,  or  of  understanding  in  an  alle- 
gorical sense. 

A11e-go-rize  (Sne-gt-riz),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alle- 
gorized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  ALLEoottlziKG.]  [CI.  F. 
allegoriser,  fr.  L.  allegorizare.]  1.  To  form  or  turn  into 
allegory ;  as,  to  allegorize  the  history  of  a  people. 

2.  To  treat  as  allegorical ;  to  understand  in  an  allegor- 
ical sense  ;  as,  when  a  passage  in  a  writer  may  be  under- 
stood literally  or  figuratively,  he  w  ho  gives  it  a  figurative 
sense  is  said  to  allegorize  it. 

Alle-gO-rlze,  r.  i.     To  use  allegory.  Ilolland. 

A11e-go-ri'zer  (-ri'zer),  n.  One  who  allegorizes,  or 
turns  tliines  into  allegory ;  an  allegorist. 

Alle-go-ry  (-go-rj).  n.;  pi.  ALLEGORIES  (-rlz).  [L. 
aihgoria,  Gr.  dXXrjyopia.  description  of  one  thing  under 
tbe'image  of  another  ;  aAAo?  other  -}-  dyopeueii'  to  speak 
in  the  assembly,  harangue,  dyopa  place  of  assemtdy,  fr. 
iyei'peii'  to  assemble :  cf.  F.  alii  gone.]  1.  A  figurative 
sentence  or  discourse,  in  which  the  principal  subject  la 
described  by  another  subject  resembling  it  in  its  proper- 
ties and  circunistaiices.  The  real  subject  is  thus  kept  out 
of  view,  and  we  are  left  to  collect  the  intentions  of  the 
WTiter  or  speaker  by  the  resemblance  of  the  secondary  to 
the  primary  subject. 

2.  Anytlung  which  represents  by  suggestive  resem- 
blance ;  an  emblem.  . 

3.  (Paint.  &  Sculpl.)  A  figure  or  representation  which 
has  a  meanuig  beyond  the  notion  directly  conveyed  by  the 
object  painted  or  sculptured. 

Syn.  —  Metaphor ;  fable.  —  Allegory,  Pakable.  "An 
alleaoni  dilters  both  from  fable  and  parable,  m  that  tlie 
properties  of  persons  are  fictitiously  represented  as  at- 
tached to  things,  to  which  they  are  as  it  were  transferred. 

.  .  A  figure  of  Peace  and  Victory  cromimg  some  histor- 
ical personage  is  an  ulleiiorp.  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches"  [John  xv.  1-6]  is  a  spoken  „»fr;oi;;.  In  the 
iiarable  there  is  no  transference  of  properties,  llie  J<c<i- 
able  of  tlie  .s.i«ei  l.I/.i».  xiii.  3-23]  represents  all  tlungs  as 
according  to  tlieir  proper  nature.  In  the  alleaoyii  quoted 
above  the  pi.,i.erties  of  the  vine  and  the  relation  of  tlie 
branches  are  tnuisferred  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  and  disciples."        ,        ,     ,  „    '-■•'•, "'"pi, 

An  ulleauru  is  a  jirolonged  metaphor.  Bunyaii  s  ru- 
grim's Progress "  and  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "are  cel- 
ebrated examples  of  the  alle'jury 


,1  Al'le'gresse'  (al'la'gras'),  n.  [F.  allegresse,  fr.  h. 
alacer  sprightly.]     Joy  ;  gladsomeness. 

II  Al'le-grettO  (51'le-gr5t'tS  ;  It.  al  la-grit'to^.o.  [It., 
dim.  of  allegro.]  {Hhis.)  Quicker  than  .nubmle.  but  not 
60  quick  as  alli  uro.  —n.     A  movement  in  this  time. 

llAl-le'gro  (al-le'grS;  It.  iil-lS'gro).".  [It.,  merry, 
gay,  fr.  L.  (i/m-fr  lively.  Cf.  Alegeb.]  (jl/wj.)  Brisk, 
lively.  —  n.  An  allegro  movement ;  a  quick,  sprightly 
straui  or  piece.  „  ,   .      „      .,, 

Al'le-lu'ia    I  (Sl'l^lu'yi),  JI.     [L.  o^rfi/in,  Gr.  oAAn- 
Al'le-lU'iah  I      Aooia,  fr.  Heb.  hallela-yah.    See  Hal- 
lELCJAH.]    An  exclamction  signifying  Frrnse  ye  Jehovali. 
Hence  ;  A  song  of  praise  to  God.     See  Hallelujah,  tlue 
commoner  form. 

I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven.  Ba.vinf.^/I»- 
leluia.  '^  ■         ■    ' 

I!  Alle-mande'  (51'lf-mand'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ttllemand 
German.]  1.  (il/iis.)  A  dance  in  moderate  twofold  time, 
invented  by  the  Frencl.  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ; - 
now  mostly  found  in  suites  of  pieces,  like  those  of  Bacii 
and  Handel. 

2.  A  figure  in  dancing, 

Al'le-man'nlc  (Sl'lt-n.Sn'nTk),  a.    See  Alemannic. 

Al-len'ar-ly  (Sl-lfu'erlJ),  adv.    [All  +  o»fi7;/  singly, 

fr.  oJic  one.]     Solely;  only.     [Kcat.]  S,r  W  .  Scoli 

Allcr  (al'ler),  ii.     [For  ealra.  the  AS.  gen.  pi.  of  eiC 

all]     SameasAllFR.of  aU.     [W«.],.       ,/•''"""•■• 

I  Al-le'ri-on  (Sl-le'rl-5n),  K.    [F.  alenon,  LL.  alarw  a. 

sort   of    e.agle  ;   of    uncertain    origui.] 

(Ber.)  An  eagle  without  beak  or  feet, 

with  expanded  wings.  Burke. 

Al-lC'vl-ate  (Sl-le'vl-at),  V.  t.   [rmp. 

&  p.  p.  Alleviateii  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 

AlXEVlATiNO.]     [LL.    alter iare,  fr.   L. 

ad  +  leri.'i  light.   See  Alegge,  Levity.] 

1   To  lighten  or  lessen  the  force  or 

weight  of.    [Obs.  in  a  literal  or  general 

sense.] 


.MlvMon. 
nse.j 
Should  no  others  join  capable  to  a//. naff  the  expense^ 


Ittn. 

Those  large  Madders  .  .  .  conduce  much  to  the  allerwUnir 
of  the  body  [of  flyins  birds].  '«^«- 

2  To  lighten  or  lessen  (physical  or  mental  troubles)  ; 
to  liiitigate,  or  make  easier  to  be  endured  ;  as,  to  oHen- 
ale  sorrow,  pain,  care,  etc. ;  — opposed  to  aggravate. 

The  calamity  of  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hcannB  is  much 
allmat.d  by  giving  the  use  of  Icttirs.  Df-  Iloisley. 

3  To  extcnuato  ;  to  palliate.     [P.] 

lie  alleriatts  his  fault  iiy  an  excuse.         Jb/iiisoiK 

«vn   -To  lessen;    diniinisli;    soften :    mitigate ;    aa- 

^      .-i  ,1.'  •  V  liev  nnlllfv  ;  allav.       To  ALLEVIATE, 

^■^nHSA-:;:^-oi^';:;iini:,}^;aJbe;ng 
!;ir'^iii;:;^v^:ii:;'uWin,,,e,  i,,,du.a^ 

"  Ai'-'le'vl'a'Uon'  (iil-le'vI-a'sliBn),  n.     [LL.  alleviatio.1 
\   ■m"u  t  of  alleviating  ;  a  lightening  of  weight  or  se- 
verity ;  mitigation  ;  relief. 


ith  01(1  loriiiB  oi  aiici/e,  fiiKM/,  "cj/yr.    u<.<^         *"  *"  p" •■ ' - - — . 

aie.  senate,   cftrc.   ftn..    aru.,    ».k.    fin,.l,    ,^11  i     5vo.   event.    Cud.    fOin.    ..cat;     See.   Idea.   .11;     OKI,    Obey,    Orb,   5<ld-, 
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ALLOTMENT 


I 
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2.  That  which  mitigates,  or  luakos  more  tolerable. 

1  hiivi'  ii"t  wuutL'd  such  alUvmtiuns  oi  hie  a&  frii'iiilhhip 
CouUl  hiipjtly.  Jiilinmm. 

Al-le'vl-a-tlvo  (itl-lo'vt-ii-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  idk- 
viatc  ;  p;illiii.tivt\  ^  n.     Xliat  which  alltiviates. 

Al-le'vl-a'tor  (-a'tSr),  n.  Oue  who,  or  that  which, 
alleviates. 

Al-le'Vl-a-tO-ry  (-i-tu-rj),  n.     Alleviative.       Cnrli/le. 

Aiaey  (ftl'ly),  71.  ;  pi.  Alleys  (-Hz).  [OE.  aley,  ufhij, 
OK  (ilir.,  F.  aUee^  a  goiuj^,  passage,  fr.  OF.  aler^  F.  <tllri\ 
to  go;  of  uncertain  origin:  cf.  Vtoy.  anar.  It.  auit<in\ 
Sp.  antlar.']  1.  A  narrow  passage;  especially  a  walk  or 
passage  in  a  garden  or  park,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees  or 
bushes  ;  a  bordered  way. 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green.         Milton. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  distinct  from 
a  i)ublic  street.  Gay. 

3.  A  passageway  between  rows  of  pews  in  a  church. 

4.  (Pcrsp.)  Any  passage  liaving  the  entrance  repre- 
sented as  wilier  than  the  exit,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  length. 

6.  Tlie  space  between  two  rows  of  compositors'  atanda 
in  a  printing  office. 

Alley,  71. ;  pi.  Alleys  (Sl'lTz).  [A  contraction  of  ala- 
Oasler,  of  which  it  was  originally  made.]  A  choice  taw 
or  marble.  Dickais. 

Al^eyed  (Sl'lld),  a.  Furnished  with  alleys  ;  forming 
an  alley.     *' An  (////'//n/ walk."  Sir  W.Scott. 

Al'ley-way'  (ai'lj-wa'),  n.     An  alley. 

All'  Fools'  Day'  (al'  foblz  da).      The  first  day  of 
April,  a  day  on  which  sportive  impositions  are  practiced. 
The  fir^t  of  April,  some  do  suy, 
Is  set  apart  lor  All  Fools'  /)ai/. 

I'oor  Jiubin's  Almanack  (l"Gf)). 

All'  fours'  (al'  forz'),  [All  -{-four  (cards).]  A  game 
at  cards,  called  "  High,  Low,  Jack,  and  the  Game." 

All'  fours'  [formerly,  All'  four'j.  All  four  legs  of  a 
quadruped  ;  or  the  two  legs  and  two  arms  of  a  person. 

To  be,  go,  or  nm,  on  all  fours  (Fip:. ',  to  be  on  the  sama 
footing;  to  correspond  ("///if  cxaitly ;  to  be  alike  in  all 
the  circinnstances  to  be  cunsidiMcd.  "This  example  i.t 
on  all  fvuis  witb  the  other."  "  No  simile  can  tio  on  all 
Joiii's.^^  MacanUni, 

All'  hall'  (al'  hal').  [-1//  -h  hnil,  interj.]  All  health  ; 
—  a  phrase  of  salutation  or  welcome. 

All'-hall',  V.  L     To  salute  ;  to  greet.     \_Poet.'] 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it.  came  missives  from 
the  kin^'.  who  all-lni>lc<l  mo  "  Thaue  of  Cuwdor."  ,S7,.(/,. 

All'haiaond  (-hal'I5nd),  n.  AUhallows.  lObs.l  Shnk. 

AU'haiaow  (al'h-tl'lo),  ( 71.    1.  All  tlie  saints  (in  heav- 

All'hal'lows  (-Irtz),       \    en).    [06x.] 

2.  All  Saints'  Day,  November  1st.     [Archaic'] 

All'hallow  eve'  (ev').  The  evening  before  AUIial- 
lows.     See  Halloween. 

All'haiaow-mas  (-niAs),  n.     The  feast  of  All  Saintfi. 

AU'hallown  (-ion),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  time 
of  AUhallows.  lObs.]  "■  Allhallown  summer."  Shak. 
{i.  €.,  late  summer  ;  "  Indian  Summer"). 

All'lial'low-tide'(-lo-tidO, ".  [AS.  tld  time.]  The 
time  at  or  near  All  Saints,  or  November  1st. 

Alllieal'  (-hel'),  n.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
officinal  valerian,  and  to  some  other  plants. 

Al-U'a-ble  (ai-ll'a-b'l),  a.     Able  to  enter  into  alliance. 

Al'll-a'ceous  (Sl'lT-a'shiSs),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
genus  Allium,  or  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  etc. ;  having  the 
smell  or  taste  of  garlic  or  onions. 

Al-ll'ance  (Sl-lI'mis),  71.  [OE.  rrHmmcf',  OF.  nliancr. 
F.  allitmce,  fr.  OF.  alier,  F.  allier.  See  Ally,  and  cf.  LL. 
nlliga7itia.]  1.  The  state  of  being  allied;  the  act  of  al- 
lying or  uniting ;  a  uTiion  or  connection  of  interests  be- 
tween families,  states,  parties,  etc.,  especially  between 
families  by  marriage  and  states  by  compact,  treaty,  or 
league;  as,  matrimonial  alliavces ;  an  alliance  between 
church  and  state  ;  an  alliance  between  France  and  Ens- 
land.  ^ 

2.  Any  union  resembling  tliat  of  families  or  states; 
union  by  relationship  in  qualities  ;  affinity. 

The  alliance  of  the  principles  of  the  world  with  those  of  the 

Eospel.  ,  -  J.  Smith. 

The  alliance  .  .  .  between  logric  and  nietapliyaics.    Mamcl. 

3.  The  persons  or  parties  allied.  Udall. 
Syn.  —  Connection  ;   affinity  ;   union  ;   confederacy  ■ 

confederation  ;  league  ;  coalition. 

Al-ll'ance,  r.  t.  To  connect  by  alliance  ;  to  ally.  [Ob.-;  1 

Al-U'ant  (-nnt),  n.  [Cf  F.  alliaTit,  p.  pr.-]  Anally- 
a  confederate.     [Obs.  &  i?.]  Sir  H.  Wotfon. 

Aiaice  I  (SlITs),  n.    iZoul.)  The  European  shad  {Cla- 

Allis    1    pea  viflgari.-i) ;  adice  shad.     See  Alose. 

Al-U'clen-cy  (iSI-lTsb'en-sy),  n.  Attractive  power; 
attractiveness.      [06^.]  ^,>  T.  Browne. 

Al-U'clent  (ai-ltsh'ent),  n.  [L.  allicie7is,  p.  pr.  of  al- 
hccre  to  allure  ;  ad  -\-  lacere  to  entice.]  That  attracts  ■ 
attracting.  —  n.  That  which  attracts,     [-'^'^''e  or  Oba  ^ 

Al-Ued' (51-lId'),  a.  United;  joined;  leagued;  akin; 
related.    See  Ally.  '       &        »  . 

Al'U-gate  (Sinr-gat),  V.  t.  [L.  alligatus,  p.  p.  of  alli- 
gare.     bee  Ally.]     To  tie  ;  to  unite  by  some  tie. 

Instincts  alligated  to  their  nature.     Sir  M.  Hale. 

Al'll-ga'tlon(£iaT-ga'shun),n.  [L.  alligatio.l  1.  The 
act  of  tymg  together  or  attaching  by  some  bond,  or  tlie 
state  of  being  attached.     [7?.] 

2.  {Arith.)  A  rule  relatbig  to  the  solution  of  questions 
concerning  tlie  compounding  or  mixing  of  different  in- 
gredients, or  mgredients  of  different  qualities  or  values. 
.  C^^  The  rule  is  named  from  the  method  of  connect- 
ing together  the  terms  by  certain  ligature-bke  signs. 
AllumhoniBoi  two  kinds.  n,e,li„l  ay,(i  nlitntate  ;  meduiL 
teaching  the  method  of  finding  the  j.rice  or  quality  of  a 
mixture  of  several  simple  ingrpdients  whose  prices  and 
qualities  are  known  ;  all,  ri><tl,\  teaching  the  amount  of 
eacft  01  several  sunple  ineredieuts  whose  prices  or  quali- 
iies  are  known,  which  will  be  required  to  make  a  mixture 
01  given  price  or  quality. 


Alli-ga'tor  (Sl'lT-ga'terl.  n.     [Sp.  el  Ingnrto  the  liz- 

'"  '/''  Jiaiiirs,  the  cayman  or  American  cro<s 

lacertiis,  laccrta,    lizard.      See    Lizaiu>.] 

1.  (Zool.)    A   large 

carnivrjrous    reptile    of 

the    Crocodile    family, 

peculiar  to  America.   It 


mon  Alligator  ( -I .  Mi.^.^i.^-'ij'jnntnia'). 
has  a  shorter  and  broader  Miout  than  tlie  crocodile,  and 
the  large  teeth  of  tlie  h.ucr  jaw  shut  iiitu  pits  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  has  no  marginal  notches.  Behides  tlie 
common  species  of  the  southern  United  States,  there  are 
allied  ei)ecies  in  South  America. 

2.  {Mcch.)  Any  machine  with  strong  jaws,  one  of 
whicli  npens  like  the  movable  jaw  of  an  alligator;  as, 
(n)  {M'fal  II  (j/A //(</)  a  form  of  squeezer  for  the  puddle 
ball ;  {/,)  {Miiti>,;/}  a  rock  breaker ;  (c)  (^Printing)  a  kind 
of  job  press,  called  also  alligator  press. 

Alligator  apple  <  Hoi.),  the  fruit  of  the  Anoiia  palfi.ifr-in, 
a  West  liidiiiii  tree.  It  is  said  to  be  narcotic  in  its  prop- 
erties. Xo//'/(>/y.  -  Alligator  flah  (Zoiil.i,  a  marine  tish 
of  niirthwe.stem  America  iPi'dol/iccus  acipt-nsei-intis).— 
Alligator  gar  (Zool.i,  one  of  the  gar  pikes  {Lejndostpus 
ll'nhil,i)i"nu<\  n\  tlie  southern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
Th(>ii;uiie  isal^nappi-     '  ■  "         " 


appiU'd   tn 


iithi 


.  i  k'iir  I 

Alligator  pear '/>'''/.),  a  (■(■rnij.tti'ii  nt  Ai  ormh,  p,  ,,r.  Sec 
AviiCAiio.  AlUgator  snapper.  Alligator  tortoieo,  Alligator 
turtle  ( Zonl. ),  a  very  large  and  voracious  turtle  (  M.icorhr- 
Ij/s  i'lffoVini/)  inhabiting  the  rivers  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of  two  hundrecl 
pounds.  Unbke  the  common  .siiapi.iiig  turtle,  to  wjiicli 
tlie  name  is  sometimes  erroneou.slj  ajiplied,  it  lias  a  scaly 
head  and  many  small  scales  Ifincatli  the  tail.  This  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  other  turtles,  as  to  species  of  Tri- 
o/;(/r. —Alligator  wood,  the  timber  of  a  tree  of  the  West 
Indieai.  (J II a rcii  ^^firai-lzii). 

Al-Ugn'ment  (itl-lTn'mfnt),  n.     See  Aligkment. 

Al-lln'e-ate  (Sl-IIn'e-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ad  +  li7i€a(us,v-  V- 
of  lineare  to  draw  a  line.]     To  align.      [R.']        Herschel. 

Al-Un'e-a'tioa  (Xl-lTn'e-a'shQu),  (  ?^.     Alignment ;  po- 

A-iln'e-a'tlon  (a-lTn'^-a'shun),     f      sitiou  in  a  straight 

line,  as  of  two  planets  with  the  sun.  Whewell. 

Thi:  alli/ication  oi  the  two  planets.     C.  A.   Young. 

Al-U'slon  (51-lTzh'iin),  n.  [L.  allisio,  fr.  allidere,  to 
strike  or  dasli  against;  ad -{-  laedere  to  dash  against.] 
The  act  of  dashing  against,  or  striking  upon. 

'Die  boisterous  altision  of  the  sea.  JVoodirard. 

Al-llt'er-al  (Sl-lTfer-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  alliteration. 

Al-lit'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  employ  or  place  so  aa  to 
make  alliteration.  Skeat. 

Al-Ut'er-ate,  '-.  i.  To  compose  alliteratively  ;  also,  to 
constitute  alliteration. 

Al-lit'er-a'tlon  (Sl-lTfer-a'shGn),  n.  [L.  ad  +  litera 
letter.  See  Letter.]  The  repetition  of  the  same  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  tw-o  or  more  words  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  or  at  short  intervals  ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing lines :  — 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness.  Milton. 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.  Teuiiyson. 

(E^^  The  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  in  accented 
parts  of  words  is  also  called  allderahon,     Anglo-Saxon 

Eoetry  is  characterized  by  alliterative  meter  ol  this  sort, 
later  poets  also  employed  it. 

In  a  ."omer  .teson  whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 
I  s/(opc  me  in  s/iroudes  as  I  a  s/jepe  were.      P.  Plon-man. 
Al-lit'er-a-tlve  (-ITfer-a-tTv ;  277),  a.     Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  alliteration  ;  as,  alliterative  poetry. 
— Al-Ut'er-a-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Al-llt'er-a-tive-ness,  «. 

Al-llt'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  who  alliterates. 

II  Alli-um  (.tl'lT-um),  ?;.  [L.,  garlic]  (/iV.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  the  onion,  garlic,  leek,  chive,  etc. 

All'mouth'  (al'mouth'),  n.     (Zodl.)  Tlie  angler. 

All'ness  (al'ues),  n.     Totality  ;  completeness,     [i?.] 

The  alln''<'!  of  God,  includinfj  hia  absolute  spiritunlitv,  eu- 
piemacy,  and  eternity.  /;.  Titrnfmll. 

All'nlght'  (al'mf),  «.  Light,  fuel,  or  food  for  the 
whole  night.     [Obs.']  Baco7). 

Al'Io-cato  (51'lo-kat),  v.  t.  [LL.  allocatit.<!,  p.  p.  of 
allorare,  fr.  L.  ad  +  locare  to  place.  See  Allow.]  1.  To 
distribute  or  assign  ;  to  allot.  Burke. 

2.  To  localize,      [i?.] 

Al'lo-ca'tion  (ai'lo-ka'shun),  71.  [LL.  allocatio:  cf. 
F.  allocatio7i.'j  1.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  a  placing  ;  disposition  ;  arrangement.        Hallain. 

2.  An  allotment  or  apportionment ;  as,  an  allocation 
of  shares  in  a  company. 

The  allocation  of  the  particular  portions  of  Palestine  to  its 
successive  inhabitants.  ,1.  y.  Stanky. 

3.  The  admission  of  an  item  in  an  account,  or  an  al- 
lowance made  upon  an  account ;  —  a  term  used  in  the 
English  exchequer. 

II  Al'lo-ca'tur  (-tur),  n.  [LL.,  it  is  allowed,  fr.  alio- 
care  to  allow.]  (Law)  "Allowed."  The  word  alloca- 
tur expresses  the  allowance  of  a  proceeding,  writ,  order, 
etc..  by  a  court,  judge,  or  judicial  officer. 

Al'lo-Chro'lc  (-kroTk).  a.     Changeable  in  color. 

Al-loch'ro-ite  (al-15k'ro-it),  n.     (Min.)  See  Garnet. 

Al-lOOh'ro-OUS  (-us),  a.  [Gr.  oAAdxpoo?  changed  in 
color,  fr.  dAAo9  other  4-  xpoci  color.]     Changing  color. 

Al'lo-CU'tlon  (Sl'lo-ku'shun),  n.  [L.  nllocutio,  fr.  al- 
Inqui  to  speak  to ;  ffrf  +  loqui  to  speak ;  cf.  F.  allocu- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  manner  of  speaking  to,  or  of  ad- 
dressing in  words. 


2.  An  address;  a  hortatory  or  authoritative  address, 

as  of  a  popr-  to  his  clergy.  Addison 

Allod  (ai'lod),  n.     See  Ali/>dium. 

Al-lo'dl-al  (5MoMI-aIj,  a.  [LL.  allodiulis,  fr.  ullo 
dium  :  cf.  F.  allodial.  H.-e  Allodium.]  (/mw)  Pertain 
mg  toallodmm;  freehold;  f  ree  of  rent  or  bervice ;  held 
mdependent  of  a  lord  paramount ;  — opijosed  U>  feudal  ; 
as,  allodial  laiuis;  allodial  system.  Blacl./'lone. 

AMo'di-al,  71.     Anything  held  alludially.         ]V  Coxt 

Al-lo'dl  al  Ism  (  Iz'm),  n.     The  allodial  system. 

Al  lo'al  allst,  n.     One  wlio  holds  allodial  land. 

Al-lO'dl-al-ly,  adv.     By  allodial  tenure. 

Al-lo'dl-a-ry  (-a-rj),  n.     One  who  holds  an  allodium. 

AMo'Ol-um  (-urn),  n.  [LL.  ullodimn,  alodium,  alo- 
di.s,  alaudiSy  of  Ger.  origin ;  tf.  OHG.  al  all,  and  &t  (AS- 
<•«(/)  possession,  property.  It  means,  therefore,  entirely 
one's  property.]  (Law)  Freehold  estate  ;  land  which  ift 
the  absolute  property  of  the  ow  ner ;  real  ettate  held  in  ab- 
solute independence,  without  being  subject  to  any  rent, 
service,  or  acknowledgment  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  fet/d.  Blacks/one.     BonvUr. 

Al-log'a-mous  (ai-USg'O-mCs),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  allogainy. 

Al-log'a-my  (-mj?),  n.  [Gr.  oAAoc  other  -j-  yafj.o';  mar- 
riage] (Bot.)  Fertilization  of  the  pistil  of  a  plant  by  pol- 
len from  anotlier  of  the  tame  species  ;  crops-fertilization. 

Al'Io-ge'ne-OUS  (iSl'16-je'n$-us),  a.  [Gr.  aAAoyet^s.] 
Ditlerent  in  nature  or  kind.     [P.] 

Aiao-graph  (Sl'Ift-grdf),  n.  [Gr.  oAAos  another  4- 
■gr'ijdi.]  A  wilting  or  signature  made  by  some  person 
other  tlian  any  of  the  parties  thereto;  —  opposed  to  au- 
tograph. 

AMom'er-lsm  (iII-15m'er-Tz'm),  v.  [Gr.  aAAo?  other 
4  /^epos  part.]  {Chnn.)  Variability  in  chemical  consti- 
tution without  variation  in  crystalline  form. 

Al-lom'er-OUB  (-us),  a.  (Chem.)  Characterized  by 
alloiiierisni. 

Allo-morph  (Slli-m&rfl,  n.  [Gr.  iAAo?  other  + 
fiop^T;  form.]  (Mm.)  (a)  Anyone  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct crj'stalline  formsof  the  same  substance  ;  or  the  sub- 
stance having  sucli  forms;  —  as,  carbonate  of  lime  occurs 
in  the  allomoiph.':  ealcite  and  aragonite.  {b)  A  variety  of 
pseudomorph  whicli  has  undergone  partial  or  couiplete 
change  or  substitution  of  material;  —  thus  limonite  is 
fre.|iiently  an  allo7norph  after  jiyrite.      G.  11.  Williams. 

AMo-mor'phic  (iiia6-m6r'fik),  a.    (Mi7i.)  Of  or  per- 

t.'Uiiiiig  to  alloinnrphifcin. 

Al'lO-mor'phlsm  (-flz'm),  n.  (Min.)  Tlie  property 
which  conHfitiites  an  allomorph ;  the  cliange  involved  in 
becoming  an  alloniorph. 

Al-Ionge'  (ai-Iunj'),  n.  [F,  allonge.,  earlier  alonge,  a 
lengthening.  See  Allonge,  v.,  and  cf.  Lukge.]  1.  (Fen- 
cing) A  thrust  or  pass  ;  a  lunge. 

2.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange  for 

receiving  indortements,  when  the  back  of  the  bill  itself 

is  already  full ;  a  rider.     [.-1  Fre7tch  v.-age]  Abbott. 

Al-longe',  r.   1.     [F.  allonger;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  long  (L. 

longt's)  long.]     To  thrust  with  a  sword  ;  to  lunge. 

Allo-nym  (iiI'16-nTm),  n.  [F.  allonyme.  fr.  Gr.  aAAo« 
other  +  ovofxa  name.]  1.  The  name  of  another  person 
assumed  by  the  author  of  a  work. 

2.  A  work  published  under  the  name  of  some  one 
other  than  the  author. 

AMon'y-mous  (Sl-15nT-mus),  a.  Published  under 
the  name  of  .sonic  one  other  tlian  the  author. 

Al-loC  (aI-Io7i'),  r.  t.  or  i.  [See  Halloo.]  To  incite 
dogs  by  a  call  :  to  halloo.     \_Ob.s.] 

Allo-path  (ai'lo-pSth),  n.  [Cf.  F.  allopathe.l  An  al- 
lopathist.  £d.  Per. 

Al'lo-path'Ic  (al'lfi-pSth'tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  allopath igue.^ 
Of  (T  pertaining  to  allopathy. 

AMo-path'ic-al-ly  (-T-k'd-ly),  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
formable to  allopathy  ;  by  alloiiathic  methods. 

Al-lop'a-tliist  (.tl-loi.'a-thist),  n.  One  who  practices 
allopatliy  ;  one  who  professes  allopathy. 

Al-lop'a-thy  (ai-lSp'a-thJ?),  ».  [Gr.  oAAos  other  -f 
TTaSos  sufleriiig,  Tratrvetr,  ira0eu',  to  suffer:  cf.  G.  allopa- 
thic, F.  allopathic.  See  Pathos.]  That  system  of  medi- 
cal practice  which  aims  to  conibat  disease  by  the  use  of 
remedies  which  produce  effects  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  special  disease  treated  ;  — a  term  invented 
by  Hahnemann  to  designate  the  ordinary  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  h&meopathij. 
Al'lO-phyl'lc  (Sl'lS-ftllk),  \  a.  [Gr.  aAAo<^yAo^  of 
Allo-phyl'i-an  (-fil'T-an),  )  another  tribe;  iAAo? 
other  -f  i'vki]  class  or  tribe.]  Pertaining  to  a  race  or  a 
language  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic.  J.  Pi-ichard. 

Aiao-quy  (31'Io-kwy),  ji.  [L.  alloquium^  fr.  alloqui.] 
A  speaking  to  anotlier  ;  an  address.     [Obs.'] 

Al-lOt'  {51-16t'),  V.  t.  [i77)p.  &  p.  p.  Allotted  ;  p.  pr. 
Sz  rb.  n.  Allotting.]  [OF.  aloter,  F.  allotir ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-f  lot  lot.     See  Lot.]     1.  To  distribute  by  lot. 

2.  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out  in  parts  or  portions ; 
or  to  distribute  to  eacli  individual  concerned  ;  to  assign 
.as  a  share  or  lot ;  to  set  apart  as  one's  share  ;  to  bestow 
on  ;  to  grant ;  to  aitpoint ;  as,  let  every  man  be  contented 
with  that  wliich  Providence  allots  him. 

Ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledse. 

Johnson. 

AllO-the-lsm  (Sino-tbe-Tz'm),  n.     [Gr.  oAAo?  other  -\- 

9e6':  god.]     The  worship  of  strange  gods.       Jer.  Taylor^ 

Al-lot'ment  (Sl-15t'ment),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  alote7i)€nt,  F. 

allotenient.]     1.  The  act  of  allotting  ;  assignment. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted ;  a  share,  part,  or  portion 
granted  or  distributed  ;  that  which  is  assigned  by  lot,  or 
by  the  act  of  God  ;  an>'thing  set  apart  for  a  special  use 
or  to  a  distinct  party. 

The  allotmi'ntt  oi  God  and  nature.         L'Estratigt, 
A  vineyard  and  an  allotm&U  for  olives  and  herbs.    Broome. 

3.  (Lair)  The  allowance  of  a  specific  amount  of  scrip 
or  of  a  particular  thing  to  a  particular  person. 

CottAffe  allotment,  an  allotment  of  a  small  portion  of  land 
to  a  country  laborer  for  garden  cultivation.    [£ng.] 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   ttp,    flrn ;     pity;     food,    fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing. 


Ink;     men,  tliin;     bow;     zh  =  z  in  aztire. 


ALLOTRIOPHAGY 

Ai'lo-tri-oph'a-gy  (51'I6-trT-5f'a-jJ)i  "■     [Gr.  aXAo- ' 
Tpio?  strange  -|-  'fayfli'   to  eat:   cf.  F.  allotriopftaijit.} 
(,V'(/.)  A  depraved  appetiti^ :  a  desire  for  improper  food. 

Al'lO-trop'ic  (SFlS-trop'Ik),  »  a.  [Cf.  F.  aUotropique.] 

Allo-trop'ic-al  (-i-kul),  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  al- 
lotropism.  —  Al'lo-lTOp'iC-al-ly,  odv. 

Allotroplc  Btate,  the  several  conditions  which  occur  in  a 
case  of  allot  ropism. 

Al-lot'ro-pic'i-ty  (iIl-15t'r6-pTst-ty),  n.  Allotropic 
property  or  nature. 

Al-lo"t''ro-plsm  (al-lSt'ro-pTz'm),  (  n.    [Gr.  d^AAo?  other 

Al-lOt'ro-py  (al-lQt'ro-py),  1  +  rpoTrds  direction, 

■way,  TpeVei(/  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  allotropie.']  {Cht-m.)  The 
property  of  existing  in  two  or  more  conditions  which  are 
distinct  in  their  physical  or  chemical  relations. 

E^"  Thus,  carbon  occurs  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
and  other  related  forms,  in  a  state  of  extreme  hardness, 
in  the  diamond ;  it  occurs  in  liexagonal  forms,  and  of  lit- 
tle hardness,  in  black  lead;  and  again  occurs  ma  third 
form,  with  entire  softness,  in  lampblack  and  charcoal. 
In  some  cases,  one  of  these  is  petuliarly  an  active  state, 
and  the  other  a  passive  one.  Thus,  ozone  is  an  active 
state  of  oxvgen,  and  is  distinct  from  ordinary  oxygen, 
■which  is  the  element  in  its  passive  state. 

Al-lot'ro-pize  (-piz),  v.  t.  To  change  in  physical  prop- 
erties but  not  in  substance,     [i?-] 

Al-lot'ta-ble  (-td-b'n,  a.     Capable  of  being  allotted. 

Al-lOt'tee'  (;tl-15t'te'),  ».  One  to  whom  anything  is 
allotted  ;  one  to  whom  an  allotment  is  made. 

Al-lOt'ter  (ai-15t'ter),  n.     One  who  allots. 

Al-lot'ter-y  (-ter-J),  7u     Allotment.     lObs.]        Skak. 

Al-lOW'  (ai-louO,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allowed 
<-loud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Allowing.]  [OE.  aloue/t,  OF. 
alouer,  aloer,  aln€}\  F.  alloupr,  fr.  LL.  aflocare  to  admit 
as  proved,  to  place,  use  ;  confused  with  OF.  aloer,  fr.  L. 
<illaudare  to  extol ;  ad  +  laudnre  to  praise.  See  Local, 
and  cf.  Allocate,  Laup.]  1.  To  praise  ;  to  approve  of  ; 
hence,  to  sanction.     [_Ohs.  or  Archaic] 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.       Luke  xi.  48. 

We  commend  his  pains,  condemn  his  pride,  aUmv  hi8_  life, 
approve  his  leaniiug.  luUtr. 

2-  To  like  ;  to  be  suited  or  pleased  with.     [06^.] 

How  alloic  you  the  model  of  these  clothes  ;•    JIassinger. 

3.  To  sanction;  to  invest;  to  intrust.     [065.] 

Thou  &halt  be  .  .  -  allowed  with  absolute  power.    S/iak. 

4-  To  grant,  give,  admit,  accord,  afford,  or  yield  ;  to 
let  one  have  ;  as,  to  alloic  a  servant  his  liberty  ;  to  allow 
a  free  passage  ;  to  allow  one  day  for  rest. 

He  was  allowed  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Macaulay. 

5.  To  own  or  acknowledge  ;  to  accept  as  true  ;  to  con- 
cede ;  to  accede  to  an  opinion ;  as,  to  allow  a  right ;  to 
<illow  a  claim  ;  to  allow  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

I  allow,  with  Mrs.  Grundv  and  most  moraUsts,  that  Miss 
Ncwcome's  conduct  .  .  .  was  nighly  reprehensible.  Tliarkiraii. 

6.  To  grant  (something)  as  a  deduction  or  an  addition  ; 
esp.  to  abate  or  deduct ;  as,  to  allow  a  sum  for  leakage. 

7.  To  grant  license  to  ;  to  permit ;  to  consent  to  ;  as, 
to  allow  a  son  to  be  absent. 

Syn.  —  To  allot;  assign;  bestow;  concede;  admit; 
permit;  suffer;  tolerate.    See  Permit. 

Al-lOW',  V.  i.  To  admit ;  to  concede  ;  to  make  allow- 
ance or  abatement. 

Allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it.  Addison. 

To  allow  of,  to  permit ;  to  admit.  Shuk. 

Al-low'a-ble  cll-lou'd-b'l),  a.     [F.  allot/able.'] 

1.  Praiseworthy  ;  laudable.     [Obs.']  Racket. 

2.  Proper  to  be,  or  capable  of  being,  allowed  ;  permis- 
sible ;  admissible ;  not  forbidden ;  not  unlawful  or  im- 
proper ;  as,  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  is  allowable 
among  friends. 

Al-low'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allow- 
able ;  permissibleness  ;  lawfulness  ;  exemption  from  pro- 
Jiibitiiiii  or  impropriety.  South. 

Al-lOW'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  allowable  manner. 

Al-low'ance  f-ins),  7i.  [OF.  alouaiice.]  1.  Ap- 
proval ;  approbation.     [Obs.'\  Crabbe. 

2-  The  act  of  allowing,  granting,  conceding,  or  admit- 
ting ;  authorization  ;  permission ;  sanction ;  tolerance. 

Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance.    Shak. 

3.  Acknowledgment. 

The  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  alU>ivance  o'er- 
•wcigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Slmk. 

4.  License;  indulgence.     [06^.]  Locke. 

5.  That  which  is  allowed  ;  a  share  or  portion  allotted 
or  granted  ;  a  sum  granted  as  a  reimbursement,  a  bounty, 
or  as  appropriate  for  any  purpose  ;  a  stated  <iuantity,  as 
of  food  or  drink  ;  hence,  a  limited  quantity  of  meat  and 
Urink,  when  provisions  fall  short. 

I  can  give  the  hoy  a  handsome  allowance.    Thackeray. 

6.  Abatement ;  deduction  ;  the  taking  into  account  of 
mitigating  circumstances  ;  as,  to  make  allowance  for  the 
inexperience  of  youth. 

After  making  the  larpt^nt  allowanrr  for  fraud.    Macavkif/. 

7.  (Com.)  A  customary  deduction  from  the  gross 
weight  of  goods,  different  in  different  countrie.'i,  such  as 
inrf  and  trrf. 

Al-low'ance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allowanced  (-'inst)  ; 
p-  pT.  &  rfi.  71.  Allowancing  (-sYng).]  [See  Allowance, 
«.j  To  put  upon  a  fixed  allowance  (eHp.  of  provisions  and 
drink);  to  nupply  hi  a  fixed  and  limited  (piantity;  as, 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  allowance  his  crew  ;  our  pro- 
viuionn  wen*  allo^rnvrrd. 

Al-low'ed-lV  (-Cd-lj?),  adv.  By  allowance ;  admit- 
tfdly.  Shrnstonf. 

Al-lOW'er  (-er),  n.    1.  An  approver  or  abettor.    [Oif.] 

2.   Om'-  who  allows  or  perniitH. 

Al-l0S'an(Sl-l5kft'iin),  71.  [.W/antoin  -f-  or/ilic.afl  con- 
taining the  cloments  of  allantoin  and  oxalic  acid.] 
{C/icjn.)  An  oxidation  product  of  uric  atdd.  It  {»  of  a 
pale  rf'ddinh  color,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
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Al-l0S'a-Iiate(3l-15ks'i-nSt),n.  (Chem.)  A  combina- 
tion of  alloxaiiic  acid  and  a  base  or  positive  radical. 

Al^los-an'iC  (ai'lOks-an'Ik),  a.  (C/uin.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alloxim  ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  soluble  alkalies  on  alloxan. 

Al''l02E-ail'tin  (-tin),  7*.  {C'hem.)  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  acting  uijou  uric  acid  with  warm  and  very 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

Al-loy'  (ai-loi'),  71.  [OE.  alai,  OF.  alei,  F.  aloi,  from 
OF.  alitr,  F.  aloyer,  to  alloy,  alUer  to  ally.  See  Alloy, 
V.  ;.]  1.  Any  combination  or  compound  of  metals  fused 
together  ;  a  mixture  of  metals ;  for  example,  brass,  whii-h 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  But  when  mercury  is  one 
of  the  metals,  the  compound  is  called  an  amalr/am. 

2.  Tlie  quality,  or  comparative  purity,  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  fineness. 

3.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer. 

Fine  silver  is  silver  without  the  niisture  of  any  baser  metal. 
Alloij  is  baser  metal  mixed  with  it.  Locke. 

4.  Admixture  of  anything  which  lessens  the  value  or 
detracts  from  ;  as,  no  happiness  is  without  alloy.  "  Pure 
English  without  Latin  alloi/.^^  F.  jfarn'soti. 

Al-loy',  1'.  /.  li/iip.  &  p.  p.  Alloyed  (-loid') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Alloying.]  [F.  aloyer,  OF.  alter,  all  lev  ^  later 
allayer,  fr.  L.  alUgare.  See  Alloy,  7j.,  Ally,  r.  /.,  and  cf. 
Allay.]  1.  To  reduce  the  purity  of  by  mixing  with  a 
le.ss  valuable  substance  ;  as,  to  alloy  gold  with  silver  or 
copper,  or  silver  with  copper. 

2.  To  mix,  as  metals,  so  as  to  form  a  compound. 

3.  To  abate,  impair,  or  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  allay ; 
as,  to  alloy  pleasure  with  misfortimes. 

Al-loy',  V.  i.     To  form  a  metallic  compound. 

Gold  and  iron  allvij  with  ease.  Ure. 

Al-loy'age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  aluyage.]  The  act  or  art 
of  alloying  metals  ;  also,  the  combination  or  alloy. 

All'— pos-sessed'  (al'-p5z-zgat'),  a.  Controlled  by  an 
evil  spirit  or  l.-y  evil  jiassions ;  wild.     {_C'oUo'i.'\ 

All'  Saints'  (al'  sants'),    I  The  first  day  of  November, 

All'  Saints'  Day'  (da'),  (  called,  ii[&o,  Allh(dlow.s  OT 
Hallowmas ;  a  feast  day  kept  in  honor  of  all  the  saints; 
also,  tlie  season  of  this  festival. 

All'  Souls'  Day'  (solz).  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  a  feast  day  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on  which 
supplications  are  made  for  the  souls  of  tlie  faithful  dead. 

All'spice'  (al'spis'),  V.  The  berry  of  the  pimento  {Eii- 
grni't  jiiinenta),  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies ;  a  spice  of  a 
mildly  pungent  taste,  and  agreeably  aromatic ;  Jamaica 
pepper ;  pimento.  It  has  been  supposed'  to  combine  the 
flavor  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves;  and  hence  tlie 
name.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  aromatic  shrubs ; 
as,  the  Carolina  allspice  (Calycanthus  Jforidns) ;  tcild  all- 
spice {Lindera  benzoin)^  called  also  spicebush,  spiceuood, 
and/fverbiish. 

Ail'thing'  {al'tlung'),  adv.  [For  in  all  {=■  every) 
thiJif!.')     Altogetlier.     [O&s.]  S/iak. 

Al-lude'  (SMud'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Alltjded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Allui'ING.]  [L.  alladere  to  play  with,  to 
allude  ;  ad  +  ludere  to  play.]  To  refer  to  something  in- 
directly or  by  suggestion  ;  to  have  reference  to  a  subject 
not  specifically  and  plainly  mentioned  ;  —  followed  by 
to  ;  as,  the  story  alludes  to  a  recent  transaction. 

These  speeches  ...  do  seem  to  allude  unto  Buch  niiiiisteriul 
garments  as  were  then  in  use.  Honker. 

Syn. —To  refer;  point;  indicate;  hint;  suggest;  in- 
timate ;  signify ;  insinuate ;  advert.    See  Refer. 

Al-lude',  V.  t.  To  compare  allusively  ;  to  refer  (soine- 
thing)  as  applicable.     [Obs.]  Wither. 

I!  Al'lu'mette'  (iVlu'met'),  ii.  [F.,  from  allumer  to 
light.]     A  match  for  lighting  caudles,  lamps,  etc. 

Al-iu'ml-nor  (ai-lu'mT-ner),  71.  [OF.  ahuiuneor^ix. 
L.  ad  -{-  luminare.  See  Luminate.]  An  illuminator  of 
manuscripts  and  books  ;  a  limner.     ['^/«]  Cou-ell. 

Al-lur'ance  (Sl-lur'</ns),  7i.     Allurement.     [^.] 

Al-lure'  (-lur'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Allured  {-lurd') : 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Allurikg.]  .  [OF.  alenrrer,  alurer,  fr.  a 
1,L.  ad)  4-  leurrc  lure.  See  I.i'ri:.]  To  attempt  to  draw  ; 
to  tempt  by  a  lure  or  bait,  that  is,  by  the  («rter  of  some 
giiod,  real  'or  apparent;  to  iin-ite  by  something  flattering 
or  atceptablo ;  to  entice;  tu  attract. 

With  promised  joys  allured  them  on.       Falconer. 
The  golden  sun  in  eplendor  likcst  Heaven 
Allured  his  eye.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  attract:  entice;  tempt;  decoy;  seduce.— 
To  Allure,  Entice,  Decoy,  Seduce.  These  words  agree 
in  tlie  idea  of  actuig  upon  the  mind  by  some  strong  con- 
trolling influence,  and  differ  according  to  the  image  ini- 
der  which  this  is  presented.  They  an-  all  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  except  a//// re,  which  hasHomctinifs  (tbo^l^^ll  rarely) 
a  good  one.  We  are  tillnvfid  by  tlif  pmsp-ii  or  oIUt 
(usually  deceptive)  of  some  future  good.  Wc  art;  com- 
monly eTi^'cn/ into  evil  by  appeals  to  our  passions.  We 
are  dcroited  into  danger  by  false  appearances  or  repre- 
sentations. We  are  sei/nrt-d  when  urawni  aside  from  tlie 
path  of  rectitude.  What  allnrea  draw.s  by  ueritle  means ; 
what  cnr/rej!  leads  us  by  promises  and  prrsuasions  ;  what 
dfcrii/s  betrays  us,  as  it  were,  into  a  snarr  or  net:  what 
St'diicts  deceives  us  by  artful  appeals  to  the  iiassions. 

Al-lore',  n.    Allurement.     [R.]  Hayword. 

II  Al'lure'  {a'lui'),».    [F.;  filler  to  go.]   Gait;  bearing. 
T!ie  swiii;;,  tlie  gait,  the  pose,  the  allure  of  these  men. 

J/iirj'cr'.-i  ^fng. 

Al-lure'ment  (ai-liir'nicnt),  7t.  1.  The  act  of  allur- 
ing; temptation;  enticonient. 

Tlinu^;h  Adam  by  hia  wife'.'*  nUurciiioil  fell.        MiUoii. 

2.  That  which  allurefl ;  any  real  or  apparent  good 
behl  forth,  or  operating,  as  a  motive  to  action  ;  as,  the 
alhircrnents  of  pleasure,  or  of  honor. 

Al-lur'er  {-cr),  n.     One  who,  or  that  \vhicli,  allures. 

Al-lnr'lng;,  a.     That  alhin-H;   attracting;  charming 

ttiiiptiiig.  —  AMur'inK-ly,  adv.  —  Al-lur'lng-ness.  ». 

Al-lU'Slon  (itl-hi'zbrui),  ».  [L.  alhtslo,  ir.  alh/dcrr  to 
alludo  :  cf.  F.  alln.sioii.]  1.  A  figurative  or  symbolical 
reforenoo.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  reference  to  sonietbing  supposed  to  be  known. 
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but  not  explicitly  mentioned  ;  a  covert  iudication ;  indi- 
rect reference  ;  a  hint. 

Al-lu'sive{31-lu'sTv),a.   1.  Figurative;  symbolical. 

2.  Having  reference  to  something  not  fully  expresbed  ; 
containing  an  allusion. 

Al-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  Figuratively  [Obs.];  by  way  of 
allusion  ;  by  implication,  suggestion,  or  insinuation. 

Al-lu'sive-ness,  w.     The  quality  of  being  allusive. 

Al-lu'so-ry  (■;>o-r5),  a.     Allusive.     [Ji.]     Warburton. 

Al-lU'Vl-al  (5biri'\  i-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alluvial.  See  Ai^ 
LtrviON.]  I't-rtauiMig  to,  contained  in,  or  composed  of,  al- 
luvium ;  relating  to  the  deposits  made  by  flowing  water  ; 
washetl  away  from  one  place  and  deposited  in  another  ; 
as,  allurial  soil,  mud,  accumulations,  deposits. 

Al-lU'Vl-on  (-un),  n.  [F.  alluvion,  L.  alhirio,  fr.  al- 
luere  to  wash  against ;  ad  -p  lucre,  equiv.  to  lavare,  to 
wash.  See  Lave.]  1.  Wash  or  flow  of  water  against 
the  shore  or  bank. 

2.  An  overflowing  ;  an  inundation  ;  a  flood.        Lyell. 

3.  Matter  deposited  by  an  inundation  or  the  action  of 
flowing  water ;  alluvium. 

The  golden  aW"'ioH.<'  are  there  [in  California  and  AufctrnliaJ 
fipread  over  a  far  widi-r  space  :  they  are  tnund  not  only  on  the 
banks  of  rivcrt.  and  in  their  beds,  but  arc  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  vast  plains.  JC.  Cobdcti. 

4.  {Law)  An  accession  of  land  gradually  washed  to  tlie 
shore  or  bank  by  the  flowing  of  water.     See  Accretion. 

Al-lu'Vi-OUS  (-us),  n.  [L.  allui'ius.  See  Allu\'ion.] 
Alluvial,     [/i.]  Joh7i.wn. 

Al-lU'vi-mn  (-um),  v.:  pi-  E.  Alluviums,  L.  Allc- 
via(-A).  [L.,  neut.  of  alluvivs.  See Alluvious.]  (Geol.) 
Deposits  of  earth,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  transported 
matter,  made  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  land 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  lakes 
or  seas.  Lyell. 

All'where'  (al'  hwSr'),  adv.    Everj-where.  [Archaic] 

All'WOrk'  (-wQrk'),  7?.  Domestic  or  other  work  of  all 
kinds  ;  as,  a  maid  of  alhrnrk,  that  is,  a  general  servant. 

Al-ly' (3l-li'),r.  t.  [inij).  &  p,  p.  AUAEO(.-\\df) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Allying.]  [OE.  alie7i,  OF.  alier,  F.  allier,  fr.  L. 
alliyare  to  bind  to  ;  ad  -\-  liyare  to  bind.  Cf.  Alligate, 
Alloy',  Allay.  Ligament.]  1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  con- 
nection between,  as  between  fanulies  by  marriage,  or  be- 
tween prhices  and  states  by  treaty,  league,  or  confeder- 
acy ;  — often  followed  by  to  or  with. 

O  chief  !  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms  allitd.         Pope. 

2.  To  connect  or  form  a  relation  between  by  similitude, 
resemblance,  friendship,  or  love. 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearly  well. 
And  with  so  tirni  affection  weie  allied.  Spenser. 

The  Wrtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied.  I'ojte. 

[^^  Ally  is  generally  used  in  the  passive  form  or  re- 
flexively. 

Al-ly'  (Sl-li'),  n.  /  pi.  Allies  (3Miz').     [See  Ally,  v.] 

1.  A  relative  ;  a  kinsman.     [Obs.]  S/tafi. 

2.  One  united  to  anotlier  by  treaty  or  league  ;  — usu- 
ally applied  to  sovereigns  or  states  ;  a  confederate. 

Tlie  English  soldiers  and  their  French  alliis.    Macaulaij. 

3.  Anything  associated  with  another  as  a  helper ;  an 
auxiliary. 

Science,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  religion,  becomes  its 
alhi.  Jiiickle. 

4.  Anything  akin  to  another  by  structure,  etc. 
Ally  (Sl'15),  71.  See  Alley,  a  marble  or  taw. 
Allyl  (al'lTl),  «.     [L.  «//iuni  garlic  +  -yl.]     {Che7U.) 

An  organic  radical,  C^H-,  existing  especially  in  oils  of 
garlic  and  mustard. 

Ally-lene  (Sllt-len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  gaseous  hydro- 
carbon, C3H.,.  homologous  witli  acetylene;  propine. 

Al'ma,  Al'mali  (Sl'ma),  «.    Same  as  Almb. 

Al' ma-can 'tar  (Sl'ma-kSn'ter),  7J.  (Astro7t.)  (a)  Same 
as  Almucantae.  (b)  A  recently  invented  instrument  for 
observing  tlie  heavenly  bodies  as  they  cross  a  given  al- 
macantar  circle.     See  Almucantak. 

I' Al'ma-di'a  (Sl'ma-ile'a),  (  H.      [F.  ahnadie  (cf.  Sp. 

I!  Al 'ma-die  (Sl'ma-dt),  (  &  Pg.  almadia),  fr.  Ar. 
fl/^cr'/?//'/// a  raft,  float.]  {Naut.)  («)  A  bark  canoe  used 
by  tbo  Africans.  (6)  A  boat  used  at  Calicut,  in  India, 
about  eighty  feet  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad. 

Al'ma-gest  (51'ma-jSst),  n.  [F.  ahnageste,  LL.  alma- 
geste,  Ar.  ul-majistl,  fr.  Gr.  (xeyitrrq  (sc.  o-iicTaft?),  the 
greatest  composition.]  The  celebrated  work  of  Ptolemy 
of  Alexandria,  which  contains  nearly  all  that  is  knowii 
of  the  astronomical  observations  and  theories  of  the  an- 
cients.    The  name  was  extended  to  other  similar  works. 

;i  Ai-ma'gra  (Sl-ma'gr.-i),  n.  [Sp.  almagra,  almagrCt 
fr.  Ar.  al-iiiafihriih  red  clay  or  earth.]  A  fine,  deep  red 
ocher,  somewhat  jiurplisli,  fnuiid  in  Spain.  It  is  the  5t7 
ntticum  of  the  am  ir-iits.  Under  the  name  of  hidian  red 
it  is  used  for  polishing  glass  and  silver. 

Al'maln  (51'niau),  i  7i.     [OF.  Aleman,  F.  AUemand, 

Al'mayne(-man),  >      fr.   L.  .I/^Hian?*/,  ancient  Ger. 

Al'man  (-mon),  )  tribes.]  [libs.]  1.  A  German. 
Also  adj.,  German.  Shak. 

2.  Tlie  German  language.  J.  Foxe. 

3.  A  kind  of  dance.     See  Allemanpe. 

Almain  rivets,  Almayne  rivets,  or  Alman  rlveta,  a  sort  of 
lipht  armor  from  Germany,  charaeteri/ed  by  overlapping 
plates,  arranged  to  slide  on  rivets,  and  thus  aflord  great 
flexibility. 

II  Al'ma  Ha'ter  (51'miV  ma'ter).  [L.,  fostering 
mother.]     A  college  or  seminary  where  one  is  educated. 

Al'ma-nac  (al'nnV-nJlk :  'J77),  it.  [LL.  ahuanac,  al- 
maviirh  :  cf.  F.  aluinnarh,  Sp.  aliiiajiaqtie,  It.  alma- 
iiacco,  all  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  book  or  table,  con- 
taining a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and  months,  to  which 
astronomical  data  and  various  statistics  are  often  added, 
Buch  as  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  dianges  of  the  moon,  eclipses,  lioura  of  full 
tide,  stated  festivals  of  cliurcbos,  ti-rnis  of  courts,  etc. 

Nautical  almanac,  an  ahuamie,  or  year  book,  containing 
astro noiniejil  calculatioiot  (lunar,  stellar,  etc.),  and  other 
information  useful  to  mariners. 
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ALMANDINE 

Al'man-dlne  (iSl'inSn-<Hn),  n.  [LL.  almandina,  ala- 
7iuindinti,  for  L.  ulabitndhia  a  precious  stone,  iKimed 
iiftor  Alabanda^  a  town  in  Caria,  wjiern  it  was  tirat  and 
cliioliy  found  :  cf.  F,  ulmandine.']  {Min.)  Tho  commou 
red  variety  of  carnet. 
II  Al'me  1  (51'me),  n.  [Ar.  ''almah  (fem.)  learned, 
II  Al'meh  )  fr.  \ilania  to  know  :  cf.  F.  almee.^  An 
Egyptian  dancing  girl ;  an  Alma. 

The  Almi'hs  lift  Ihoir  arms  in  dance.     Bayard  Taylor. 

I!  Al'men-dron'(aI'Tn6n-<iron'),  «•  [Bp.,  fr.  almendra 
almond.]     The  luity  Brazil-nut  trim. 

Al'mer-y  (51'nier-j?),  ji.     See  Ambry.     [Obs.'j 

Alm'esse  (am'Ss), ;/.     See  Alms.     lOhs.] 

Al-mlght'ful  fal-mit'fnl),        1  a.      All-powerful  ;    al- 

Al-mlght'i-lui'(ril-nnt'T-fuI),  )    nii^-hty.   lObn.}  Idall. 

Al-mlght'I-ly,  "'/''.     Witli  almighty  power. 

Al-mlght'i-ness,  »■  Omnipotence  ;  iuJinite  or  bound- 
less power  ;  unlimited  might.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Al-mlghl'y  (al-mit'y),  ti,  [AS.  efilmihtig,  admihtig  ; 
eal  (OE.  «/)  aii  +  militig  mighty.]  1.  Unlimited  in 
might;  omnipotent;  all-powerful;  irreaistible. 

I  mil  the  Almighty  God.  G'cn.  xvii.  1. 

2.  Great ;  extreme  ;  terrible.     ISlang] 

I'iKir  Aroar  can  not  live,  and  can  not  die,  —  so  that  he  is  in  im 
iduiliihtii  fix.  De  Qiiino'!/- 

Tho  Almighty,  the  oimiipotent  God.  litf.  i.  8. 

Alm'ner  (iini'ner),  71.    An  almourr.    {Obs.']    Spenser, 

Alm'ond  (ii'miind),  n.  [OE.  tdiiunide,  al/mtunde, 
alemiiinide,  F.  uinandc,  L.  amt/gdida,  fr.  Gr.  dniuyfiaATj : 
cf.  Sp.  almendra.  Cf.  Auygd^vlate.]  1.  The  fruit  of 
tlie  almond  tree. 

([^"  The  different  kind.s,  as  bitter,  sweet,  thin-shelled, 
tlucK-ahelled  almonds,  and  Jordan  aliminds,  are  tiie 
products  of  different  varieties  oftlir  i>u<:  .sin'cies,  Anii/a- 
tlttlii.'i  rin/i/iiuiiis,  a  native  of  the  Hi-diterraneau  region 
and  western  Asia. 

2.  The  tree  that  bears  the  fruit ;  almond  tree. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  an  almond.  Specifically  : 
(Aiuit.)  One  of  the  tonsils. 

Almond  oil,  fixed  oil  expressed  from  sweet  or  bitter 
almonds.  —  Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  a  poisonous  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  bitter  ahnnnd.s  by  maceration  and  distilla- 
tion; benzoic  aldehyde.  -  Imitation  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
nitrobenzene.  —  Almond  treei  iJi-^f.},  tin-  tree  bearing  the 
almond.  —  Almond  willow  ( liof. ),  a  willow  which  has  leaves 
that  are  of  a  ligJit  green  on  both  sides  ;  almond-leaved 
willow  (Sali.r  amii'jddlni'i).  She/isfone. 

Al'mond  lur'nace  (fQr'nas).  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
Ahnnin  Jurnace^  i.  e.,  German  furnace.  See  Almain.] 
A  kind  of  furnace  used  in  refining,  to  separate  the  metal 
from  cinders  and  other  foreign  matter.  Chambers. 

Al^mon-dlne  (.'Il'muji-din),  n.    See  Almandink. 

Al'mon-er  l,itKniun-er),  n.  [OE.  atniiener,  aulmener^ 
OF,  alinosiiier,  autnosnier,  F.  aunionier,  fr.  OF.  almosJie, 
alms,  L.  eleemos>/nn.  See  Alms.]  One  who  distributes 
alms,  esp.  the  doles  and  alms  of  religious  houses,  alms- 
houses, etc.  ;  also,  one  who  dispenses  alms  for  another, 
as  the  almoner  of  a  prince,  bishop,  etc. 

Al'mon-er-ship,  n.     The  office  of  an  almoner. 

Al'moa-ry(Sl'mun-rJ),  7j.  :  pi.  Almonries  (-rTz).  [OF. 
Gumosnerie,  F.  aumonerip,  fr.  OF.  aumosnier.  See  Al- 
moner.] The  place  where  an  almoner  resides,  or  where 
alms  are  distributed. 

Al'mose  (al'mos),  n.     Alms.     [Oft.?.]  Cheke. 

Al'most  (al'most),  adv.  [AS.  ealmiest,  selmassf,  quite 
tlie  most,  almost  all ;  eal  (OE.  al)  all  +  mmst  most.] 
Nearly ;  well  nigh ;  all  but ;  for  the  greatest  part. 

Almost  thou  pcrsuadest  mc  to  be  a  Christian.     Acts  xxvi.  28. 

Almost  never,  scarcely  ever.  —  Almost  nothing,  scarcely 
anything. 

Alm'ry  (am'rj),  V.    See  Almonry.     [Ohs.} 

Alms  (aniz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [OE.  almes,  almesse,  AS. 
ielmi/sse,  fr.  L.  eleemosi/na,  Gr.  eAe^/noo^ioj  mercy,  char- 
ity, alms,  fr.  i\eelv  to  pity.  Cf.  Almonry,  Eleemosy- 
nary.] Anything  given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor, 
as  money,  food,  or  clothing;  a  gift  of  charity;  charity. 

A  devout  man  .  .  .  which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people. 

Arts  X.  2. 

Alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer.  Dry/.-n. 

;  Tenure  by  free  alms.    See  Frankalmoign.      Blacksfone, 

D^^  This  word  alms  is  singular  in  its  form  (ahnessp), 
and  13  sometimes  so  used:  as,  "asked  an  alms."  Arts 
in.  3.  "  Received  an  alms."  SluU-.  It  is  now.  however, 
commoidy  a  collective  or  plural  noun.  It  is  much  used 
in  composition,  as  alms^ver^  almsgiviim.  alms  bae.  alms 
chest,  etc. 

AlmsMeefl/ f-dedO,  7?.    An  act  of  charity.    Acts  ix  36 

Alms'folk'  C-fok'),  n.  Persons  supported  by  alms; 
alnismen      [Archaic}  Holinshed. 

Alms'glv'er  (-gi  y/er),  « .    A  giver  of  alms. 

Alms'glv'ing  (-glv'Tng),  n.     The  giving  of  alms. 

Alms'house'  {-hous'),  it.  A  house  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  poor;  a  poorhouse. 

Alms'man  (-man),  n.;  /em.  Almswoman.  1.  A  re- 
cipient of  alms.  Shak 

2.  A  giver  of  alms.     [/?.]  HaUiwell. 

Al'mu-can'tar  (Sl'mii-kan'ter),  n.  [F.  ahnucantaraL 
almicanlarat,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  aLmuqantarat,  pi.,  fr. 
qaritara  to  bend,  arch.]  {Astron.)  A  small  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  a  circle  or  parallel  of  al- 
titude. Two  stars  which  have  tlie  same  nhnucnntar  have 
the  same  altitude.     See  Almacantar.     [Archaic'] 

Almncantar  staff,  an  ancient  instrument,  having  an  arc 
Ot  fifteen  degrees,  formerly  used  at  sea  to  take  observa- 
tions  of  the  sun's  amplitude  at  the  time  of  its  rising  or 
setting,  to  imd  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Al'muce  (ai'mus),  7^.    Same  as  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 

II  Al-mude'  (ai-mud'),  n.  [Pg.  abnude,  or  Sp.  almud, 
a  measure  of  grain  or  dry  fruit,  fr.  Ar.  al-m^idd  a  dry 
measure.]  A  measure  for  liquids  in  several  countries.  In 
Fortugal  the  Lisbon  aliunde  is  about  4.4,  and  the  Oporto 
almude  about  fi.6,  gallons  U.  S.  measure.    In  Turkey  the 

almud  "  is  about  1.4  gallons. 


Al'mngfifl'mng),  In. 

Al'gum  (lU'gum),  ]     valgiika  «andalwood.' 
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perh.  borrowed  fr.  Skr. 

.-  .  ..  j     (Hcript.) 

A  trco  ur  wood  of  the  BiUe  {2  Chron.  ii.  8  ;  1  K.  x.  11). 

(jr;#^MoHt  writers  at  tlie  ])reHent  dav  follow  Celaius,  who 

tak(!s  it  to  be  tlie  red  sandalwood  of  Oliina  and  tho  Indian 

Arclui)elago.  »'.  ^mtlh. 

Al'nagC  (Sl'nuj),n.  [OF.  ah>agp,a>/lnage,F.  aunage^ 
fr.  UK.  '////'■  ell,  of  Ger.  orighi :  vt.OHG.flma,  Goth,  alc- 
ina,  cubii.  See  Kll.J  {O.  Eng.  Lait)  Measurement  (of 
clotli)  by  till-  «n  ;  alHo,  a  duty  for  surji  measurement. 
^  APna-ger  (ai'nS-jer),  n.  [See  Alnaok.']  A  measurer 
by  tlio  ell;  formerly  a  sworn  officer  in  England,  whose 
duty  was  to  inspect  and  measure  woolen  cloth,  and  fix 
upon  it  a  seal. 

Al'oe  {t\'t),  n.;  pi.  Aloes  (-oz).  [L.  aloe,  Gr.  dAdij, 
aloe  ;  cf.  OF.  aloe^  F.  aloes.]  1.  3^1.  The  wood  of  the 
agallocli.     [  Obs.  ]  Wyclif. 

2.  (Jiol.)  A  t;iiuis  of  succulent  plants,  some  classed  as 
trees,  oUk  r.s  an  Hliriibs,  but  tlie  greater  number  having 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  evergreen  herbaceous  plants; 
from  some  of  which  are  prepared  articles  for  medicine 
and  the  arts.     They  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

3.  pi.  (Med.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  several  species 
of  aloe,  UM-d  as  a  purgative.  [Plural  in  form  but  eyn- 
tai'tieally  -lingular.] 

American  aloe.  Century  aloe,  the  agave.    See  Agave.     { 

AVoes  wood'  (wood').    See  Agalloch. 

AVo-et'lc  (iU'5-et'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aloetique.]  Con- 
sisting chiefly  of  aloes  ;  of  the  nature  of  aloes. 

Al'0-et'ic,  n.     A  medicine  containing  ehiefiy  aloes. 

A-loft'  (iH5ft' ;  115),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  lojt,  which  prop- 
erly meant  air.  See  Loft.]  1.  On  higli ;  in  the  air;  high 
above  the  ground.     "He  steers  his  fliglit  alo/t.'^  Milton. 

2.  (iXaut.)  In  the  top;  at  the  mast  head,  or  on  the 
higher  yards  or  rigging;  overhead;  hence  (Fig.  and  Col- 
loq.),  in  or  to  heaven. 

A-loft',  prep.    Above  ;  on  top  of.     [Obs.] 

Fresh  waters  run  alo/t  the  ecu.  Holland. 

A-lo'gl-an  (:i-lo'jT-fin),  71.  [LL.  Alogiani,  Alogii,  fr. 
Gr.  aAoyo?;  a  priv.  -j- Aoyo?  word.]  (Erel.)  One  of  an 
ancient  sect  who  rejected  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  tlie  Logos.  Shipley. 

Al'o-gy  (ai'o-jy).  n.  [L.  alogia,  Gr.  oAoyi'a,  fr.  d  priv. 
-f- Adyo?  reason.]    Unreasonableness;  ab-surdity.     [Obs.] 

Al'O-in  (al'6-In),  n.  (Chein.)  A  bitter  purgative  prin- 
cijde  in  aloes. 

Al'o-man'cy  (ai'5-mSii/s5-),  v.  [Gr.  iAs,  iAd?,  salt  -f 
■jmnicg:  ef.  F.  alomamir,  fiahnuancic.']  IJivination  by 
means  of  salt.     [Spelt  also    halomann/.]  Morin. 

A-lone'  (i-lon'),  a.  [All  -j-  one.  OE.  al  one  all  alone, 
AS.  an  one,  alone.  See  All,  One,  Lone.]  1.  Quite  by 
one's  self;  apart  from,  or  exclusive  of,  others;  single; 
solitary;  —  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

Alaiie  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.  Coleridge. 

It  is  not  flood  that  tlic  man  should  be  afnne.      Gen.  ii.  18. 

2.  Of  or  by  itself ;  by  themselves  ;  without  any  thing 
more  or  any  one  else  ;  without  a  sharer  ;  only. 

Man  shaU  not  live  by  hread  aloiir.  Ltikc  iv.  4. 

The  citizens  alone  should  be  at  the  expense.    Franklin. 

3.  Sole;  only;  exclusive.     [R.] 
God,  by  whose  alone  power  and  conversation  we  all  hve,  and 

move,  and  have  our  being.  lientky. 

4.  Hence  :  Unique ;  rare ;  matchless.  Shak. 
II^="  The  adjective  alone  conmionly  follows  its  noun. 
To  let  or  leave  alone,  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  or 

molesting ;  to  sutler  to  remain  in  its  present  state. 

A-lone',  adv.     Solely ;  simply ;  exclusively. 

A-lone'ly,  0(/v.     Only;  merely;  singly.     [Obs.] 

Thia  said  epirit  was  not  given  alonchj  unto  him,  but  unto  all 
his  heiTB  and  jioBterity.  Latimer. 

A-loneay,  a.     Exclusive.     [Ohs.]  Fabyan. 

A-lone'ness.  n.  A  state  of  being  alone,  or  without 
company;  .solitariness.     [JR.]  Up.  .Von/aau. 

A-long'  (A-15ng';  115),  adv.  [OE.  alonq,  anlono,  AS. 
andlang,  along;  pref.  and-  (akhi  to  OFri's.  and-,  OHG. 
ant-y  Ger.  ent-,  Goth,  and-,  anda-,  L.  ante,  Gr.  drri,  Skr. 
anti,  over  against)  +  lang  long.  See  Long.]  1.  By  the 
length ;  in  a  line  -mth  the  leugth ;  lengthwise. 

Some  laid  nto«3.  .  .  .  on  spokcfl  of  wheels  are  hung.  T>rytini, 

2.  In  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive  motion ;  onward ; 
forward. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king^  highway.    Xumb.  xxi.  22. 
He  struck  with  his  <''ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along.  Coleridge. 

3.  In  company;  together. 

Fie  to  England  shall  along  with  you.  Shak. 

All  along,  all  through  the  course  of ;  during  the  whole 
tmie  ;  tliroughout.  ''^I  have  all  alonn  declared  this  to  be 
a  neutral  paper."  Addison.  —  To  get  along,  to  get  on  ;  to 
make  progress,  as  in  business.  "  She  '11  O'^i  alonn  in 
heaven  better  than  you  or  I."  'Mrs.  A't'otre. 

A-long',  prep.      By  the  length  of,  as  distinguished 

from  across.     *^ Along  the  lowly  lands."  Dryden. 

The  kine  .  .  .  went  along  the  highway.    1  Sam.  vi.  12. 

A-long'.  [AS.  gelang  owing  to.]  (Now  heard  only  in 
the  prep,  phrase  almig  of.) 

Along  of,  Along  on,  often  shortened  to  long  of,  j^rep.  phr.^ 
owing  to;  on  account  of.  [Ohs.  or  loir.  Ena.]  "Onraeia 
not  along  tliin  e\il  fare.''  Chaiirfr.  "And  all  this  is 
long  of  you."  Shak.  "  This  increase  of  price  is  all  along 
o/the  foreigners."    London  Punrh. 

A-long'shore'  (-shorO-  fidv.    Along  the  shore  or  coast. 

A-long'shore''man  (-man),  n.    See  Longshoreman. 

A-long'slde'  (-sidO,  odr.  Along  or  by  the  side;  side 
by  .'iide  with  ;  —  often  with  of:  as,  bring  the  boat  almig- 
sidr  :  alongside  of  liim  ;  alongside  of  the  tree. 

A-Iongst'  (a-15ngst';  \lh)',  prep,  &  adv.  [Formed  fr. 
along,  like  amongst  fr.  avionn.]     Along.     [Ohs.] 

A-Ioor  {a-loof').  «.     {Zooi.)  Same  as  Ale«-ife. 

A-looI',  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  loof  fr.  D.  loef  lutf,  and  so 
meaning,  as  a  nautical  word,  to  the  windward.    See  Loof, 


Li:fp.]     1.  At  or  from  a  distance,  but  within  view,  or  at 
a  (imall  difttan<;e ;  apart ;  away. 

Our  pulacif  Btood  ofwy  from  etrcctB.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  sympathy ;  unfavorably. 

To  tiike  the  Bilik-  uh  Iroin  the  luiitd  of  G-d.  and  then  U)  look 
at  It  ali/or  and  with  caution,  is  tlie  worst  oi  uU  iuipiutieh. 

_  /.  Taylor. 

A-lOoV (&-\i}off)y  prep.  Away  from;  clear  from.  [Obs.] 

KivLtUH  .  .  .  would  tain  work  liirnBclf  aUjof  ihac  rockB  and 

qu.ck.undh.  jfffif^^^ 

A-loof'ness,  «.     State  of  being  aloof.     Rogers  (1012). 
'J'lu- .  .  .  nloff/mnH  of  hi«  dim  fort-Ht  life.        Tlioreau. 

r  Al'0-pe'cl-a  (ai'4-pe'shl-i),  (  n.      [L.  alopecia,  Gr. 

A-lop'e-Cy  (i-lSp't-sJ),  i      aXu^nfKia,  Ir.  iX^nrji 

fox,  because  loss  of  the  hair  in  common  among  foxea.] 
{Mid.)  LoBH  ol  the  hair;  baldne»8. 

A-lop'e-clBt  (iH5p'e-sTst),  n.  A  practitioner  who  tries 
to  jtrevent  or  cure  baldness. 

A-Iose'  (a-lo/'),  '••  (■    [OF.  aloser.]    To  praise.    [Ohs.] 

AlOSe(a'loH),  7(.  [T.,iv.'L.alosaoralausa.]  (Zool.) 
Tiie  European  ahad  (Chipea  alosa) ;  — called  aiKO  allice 
shad  or  alli^  shad.  The  name  is  Bometimes  applied  to 
the  American  shad  {Clupea  sajmlissimn).     See  Shad. 

!' Al'OU-atte'  (ai'<Jo-at'),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
iZool.)  One  of  the  several  species  of  howling  monkeys 
of  Soutli  Anierica.    See  Howler,  '1. 

A-loud'  (A-loud'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  loud.]  "With  a 
loud  voice,  or  great  noise  ;  loudly  ;  audibly. 

Cry  aloud,  fpare  iii.t,  lilt  up  thy  voice,     ha.  Iviii.  1. 

A-low'  (i-l6'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  low.]  Below  ;  in  a 
lower  part.     "  Aloft,  and  then  alow.''''  Dryden. 

Alp  (aip),  n.  [L.  Alpes  the  Alps,  said  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  alp  a  high  mountain,  Ir.  ailp  any  huge 
mass  or  lump  :  cf.  F.  Alpes.]  1.  A  very  high  moun- 
tain. Specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  bighebt  chain  of 
mountains  in  Europe,  containing  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  etc. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  enowy  alp.         Milton. 
Hilla  j)L'cp  oVt  hills,  and  alj>^  on  al/is  arise.         J'ope. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  lofty,  or  massive,  or  very  hard  to 
be  surmounted. 

(C^^^  The  plural  form  Alps  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sin- 
gular.   "The  Alps  doth  spit."  Shak. 

Alp,  n.     A  bulltinch.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

Al-pac'a  (ai-p5k'a),  n.  [Sp.  alpaca,  fr.  the  original 
Peruvian  name  of  the  ani- 
mal. Cf.  Paco.]  1.  {Zool.) 
An  animal  of  Peru  {Lama 
paco),  having  long,  fine, 
woolly  Iiair,  supposed  by 
Bome  to  be  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  llama. 

2.  "Wool  of  the  alpaca. 

3.  A  thin  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  the  woolly  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  often  mixed  with 
silk  or  with  cotton. 

Al'pen  (Sl'pgn),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Alps. 
[R.}  "  The  Alprn  snow." 
,/.  Fletcher. 
llAl'pen-stock' (-stSko,  77. 
-\-  stock  stick.]  A  long  staff,  pointed  with  iron,  used  in 
climbing  the  Alps.  Cheever. 

Al-pes'trlne  (Sl-pSs'trtn),  a.  [L.  Alpestris.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Alps,  or  other  high  mountains  ;  as,  Alpes- 
trine  diseases,  etc. 

Al'pha  (ai'fi),  n.  [L.  alpha,QT.  d\<iia,  from  Heb. 
dleph,  name  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  also 
meaning  ox.]  The  fir.st  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
swering to  A,  and  hence  used  to  denote  the  beginning. 

I  am  Al/'ha  and  Oniiga,  the  beginning,'  and  tlie  end,  the  first 
and  the  last.  j;er.  xxii.  IS. 

Formerly  used  also  to  denote  the  chief;  as,  Plato  was 
the  alpha  of  the  wits. 

0^^  In  cataloguing  stars,  the  brightest  star  of  a  con- 
stellation is  designated  by  Alpha  {a) ;  as,  a  Lyrie. 

Al'pha-bet  (al'ta-bSt),  n.  [L.  alphahetum,  fr.  Gr. 
aA^a  -f  ^jJTa,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  ;  Heb.  alfph  and 
befh  :  ef.  F.  alphabet.]  X.  The  letters  of  a  language  ar- 
ranged in  the  customary  order ;  the  series  of  letters  or 
signs  which  form  the  elements  of  written  language. 
2.  The  simplest  rudiments ;  elements. 

The  very  alphabet  nf  our  law.  JUacaulay. 

Deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.    See  Dactylology. 
Al'pba-bet,  r.  t.     To  designate  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  to  arrange  alphabetically.     [R.] 

Al'pha-bet-a'ri-an  (iil'fa-bet-a'rl-on),  n.  A  learner 
of  the  alphabet ;  an  abecedarian.  Abp.  Saneroft. 

Al'pha-bet'lC  (-betnrk),      la.     [Cf.  F.  alphabeiifjn'e.] 
Al'pha-bet'lc-al  (-T-kol),  f       1.    Pertaining    to,    fur- 
nished «itli,  expressed  by,  or  in  the  order  of,  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  alphabetic  characters,  wTiting,  lan- 
guages, arrangement. 

2.  Literal.    [Obs.]    ^^Alphabetical  servility."    Milton. 
Al'pha-bet'lc-al-ly,  odv.    In  an  alphabetic  manner; 
in  the  eu>t(.!iiary  order  of  the  letters. 

AJ'pha-bet'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  of  representing 
spoken  Kniind.s  by  letters. 

APpha-bet-isin  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  expression  of  spoken 
sounds  by  an  alphabet.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Al'pha-bet-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.     1.  To  arrange  alphabetic- 
ally ;  as,  to  alphabetize  a  list  of  words. 
2.  To  fumisli  with  an  alphabet. 

Al-phen'lc  (Sl-f£ii'Tk).  n.  [F.  alfenic,  alphhiic,  Sp. 
alfenique,  Ar.  al-janld  sweetness,  sugar,  fr.  Per. ^7iTd, 
pallida  sugar,  cheese  preserved  in  sugar.]  {Med.)  The 
crvstallized  juice  of  the  sugarcane  :  sugar  candy. 

Al-phlt'O-man'cy  (Sl-iTt'o-man'sy).^  n.  [Gr.  SJi^^mv 
barley  meal  -j-  -mancy  :  cf.  F.  alphitomancie.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  barley  meaL  Knowles. 


[G.: 


Alpaca. 
Alp,  gen.  pi.  Alpen 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   fip.    am;     pUy;     food,    ftfbti     out,   oil;     cbairj     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   thin; 


boN  ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ALPHONSINE 
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Al-phon'sine  (5l-f5ii'sTn),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Al- 
phoiisu  X.,  tbe  Wise,  King  of  Castile  (1252-12S4). 

Alphoneine  tables:  astronomical  tables  prepared  luider 
the  paironnge  ot  Alplioiiso  the  Wise.  Whrictll. 

Al'pi-gene  (ill'pT-jen),  a.  [L.  Atpes  Alps  +  -geJi.^ 
Growing  in  Alpine  regions. 

Al'pine  (.Sl'pTu  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  Alpimis^  fr.  Alpes 
the  Alps:  cf.  F,  Alpin.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Alps,  or  to  any  lofty  mountain ;  as,  Alpine  snows ;  Al- 
pijte  plants. 

2.  Like  the  Alps;  lofty.  "Gazing  up  an  Alpine 
height."  Teviiijson. 

Al'pin-lst  (Jn'pTn-Tst),  n.     A  climber  of  the  Alps. 

Al'pist  (-pist),  \n.     [F.  :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  alpist€.'\    The 

Al'pi-a  (-pi-a)»  I  seed  of  canary  grass  {Phalaris  Ca- 
narieiisis)^  used  for  feeding  cage  birds. 

II  Al'qui-fou  {al'ke-loo),  n,  [Equiv.  to  arquifoux,  F. 
alqulfonx,  Sp.  alqitiful,  it.  the  same  Arabic  word  as  ul- 
cohoL  See  Alcohol.]  A  lead  ore  found  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  glaze  to 
their  wares ;  pottei'aore. 

Al-read'y  (al-red'y),  ndv.  iAU  (OE,  al)-\- ready.'] 
Prior  to  some  specified  time,  either  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture ;  by  this  tune  ;  previously.  "  Joseph  was  in  Egypt 
already.'''  Eiod.  i.  5. 

I  eay  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  ahdad'j.    Matt.  xvii.  12. 

lil^^'  It  has  reference  to  past  time,  but  may  be  used 
for  a  future  past ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive,  the  business 
will  be  already  completed,  or  will  have  been  alrtody 
completed. 

Als  (als),  adv.     1.  Also.     [065.]  Chaucer. 

2.  AsV    [Oi.v.]  Chaucer. 

Al-sa'tlan  (al-sa'slmn),  a.     Pertaining  to  Alsatia. 

Al-sa'tlan,  it.  An  mhabitant  of  Alsatia  or  Alsace  in 
Germany,  or  of  Alsatia  or  White  Friars  (a  resort  of 
debtors  and  criminals)  in  London. 

II  Al'  se'gno  {'al'  san'yu).  [It.,  to  the  mark  or  sign.] 
(jl/»,t.)  A  direction  for  the  j-  performer  to  return  and 
recommence  from  the  sign  ^ 

Al'sUse  (aKsTk),  h.  [From  Alsike,  in  Sweden.]  A 
species  of  clover  with  pinkish  or  white  flowers;  Tn'/o- 
Hum  hyhridum. 

Al'SO  (al'so),  adw  &  conj.  [All  -f  so.  OE.  al  so, 
AS.  eulsu'a,  ahu-u,  ^elsira  ;  eid,  al,  iel,  all  -[-  swd,  so. 
See  All,  So,  As.]     1.  In  like  manner  ;  likewise.     lObs.} 

2.  In  addition  ;  besides  ;  as  well ;  further  ;  too. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  .  .  .  for  where 
your  treasure  is,  tliere  will  your  Iieart  be  also.  .Malt.  vi.  2lJ. 

3.  Even  as;  as;  so.     lOhs.'}  Chaucer. 
Syn.— Also,  Likewise.  Too.    These  words  are  used 

by  way  of  iranstiiuu,  in  leaving  one  thought  and  passing 
to  another.  Also  is  the  widest  tenn.  It  denotes  that 
what  follows  is  a!f  so,  or  entirely  like  that  which  pre- 
ceded, or  may  be  alhrmed  witli  tlie  same  truth ;  as,  "  If 
you  were  there.  I  was  there  a/sn  :  "  '*  If  our  situation 
has  some  discomforts,  it  has  ulsu  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment." Too  is  simply  less  formal  and  i>ointed  than  also  ; 
it  marks  the  transition  with  a  ligliter  touch  ;  as,  "  I  was 
there  too  ;  "  '■'"  a  courtier  yet  a  patriot  ?c<'."  Pope.  Like- 
wise denotes  literally  "nilike  manner,"  and  hence  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  more  specific  than  oho.  *■'  It 
implies,"  says  Whately,  "  some  connection  or  agreement 
between  the  words  it  unites.  We  may  say,  '  He  is  a  poet, 
and  liHeicise  a  nuisician ; '  but  we  should  not  say,  *  He  is 
a  j'riHce,  and  liAeicise  a  musician,'  because  there  is  no 
natural  connection  between  these  qualities."  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  often  disregarded. 

Alt  (alt),  a.  &  71.  [See  Alto.]  {Mus.)  Tlie  higher 
part  of  the  scale.    See  Alto. 

To  be  in  alt,  to  be  in  an  exalted  ptate  of  mind. 

Al-ta'lan  f5l-ta'y«n),  Al-ta'ic  (-ik),  a.    [Cf.  F.  al- 
taique.l      Of   or  pertaining 
to   the    Altai,    a   mountain 
chain  in  Central  .\.sia. 

Al'tar  (al'ter),  n.  [OE. 
alter,  auUr,  untier,  fr.  L.  ul- 
tare,  pi.  u/tiiriii,  altar,  prob. 
fK  alius  high:  cf.  OF.  alter, 
autier,  F.  autel.  Cf.  Alti- 
TDDE.]  1.  A  raised  structure 
(as  a  square  or  oblong  erec- 
tion of  stone  or  wood)  on 
which  sacrifices  are  offered 
or  incense  burned  to  a  deity. 

Noah  buildL-d  an  nltnr  unto 
the  Lord.  Ge>i.  viii.  L'd. 

2.  In  the  Christian  church, 
a  construction  of  stone, 
wood,  or  otlier  material  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Endiarist ;  the  communion 
table. 

Jf;^p^  AUtir  is  much  used 
jectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound ;  iui,  al- 
tar bread  or  (///((/-bread. 

Altar  cloth  or  Altar-cloth, 
the  cover  for  an  altar  in  a 
Cliristian  church,  UHually 
richly  embroidered.  —  Altar 
ctuhlon,  a  cushion  laid  upon 
the  altar  in  a  ChriHtian 
rlnirch  to  support  the  hot- 
vice  book.  —  Altar  frontal. 
See  Frontal.  -  Altar  rail, 
the  railing  in  front  of  the 
altar  or  communion  table.  — 
Altar  acrsoQ,  a  wall  or  par- 
tition built  behind  an  altar 
to  protect  it  fr'ini  npprnach 
in  the  rear.-  Altar  tomb,  a  tomb  rr-sombling  an  altar  in 
Mlmpi'.  etc.  —  Family  altar,  place  of  family  devotionH.  —  To 
load  r,in  -.1  bridc)  to  tho  altar,  to  marry  ;  —  said  of  a  woman. 
Al'tar-age  (-iij),  ".  [Cf.  OF.  auU-rayr,  antclafie.] 
1.  The  oifcrings  in.idc  upon  the  altar,  or  to  a  church. 


CiUliolic  Altai 


2.  The  profit  which  accrues  to  the  priest,  by  reason  of 
the  altar,  from  the  small  tithes.  Hhiplty. 

Al'tar-ist  (al'tSr-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  allarista,  F.  altn- 
riste.'l  {Old  Law)  (a)  Acliaplain.  (6)  A  vicar  of  a  church. 

Al'tar -piece'  (-pes'),  n.  The  painting  or  piece  of 
sculpture  above  and  behind  the  altar ;  reredos. 

Al'tar-wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  in  the  proper  position  of 
.an  altar,  tliat  is,  at  the  east  of  a  church  with  its  ends 
towards  the  north  and  south.  Shipley. 

Alt-aZ'i-mutll  (51t-az'T-muth),  n.  [,-I//itude  -f  azi- 
vti/th.]  {A.stroii.)  An  instrument  for  taking  azimuths 
and  altitudes  sinuiltaneonsly. 

Al'ter  (al'ter),  r.  t.  \_inip.  &  p.  p.  Altered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  it  tI).  71.  Alteimsg.]  [F.  alterer,  LL.  alterare,  Ir. 
L.  ailer  other,  alius  other.  Cf.  Else,  OTHEn,]  1.  To  make 
otherwise  ;  to  cliange  in  some  respect,  either  partially  or 
wholly;  to  vary;  to  modify.  "To  alter  the  king's 
course."  "To  alter  the  condition  of  a  man."  "No 
power  in  Venice  can  alter  a  decree."  Shak. 

It  ffilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

Aly  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nur  alter  the  ihin^  that  is  gunc 
out  of  my  li])ii.  }'s.  Ixxxix.  '-A. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  affect  mentally.     [06^.]        Milton. 

3.  To  geld.     IColloq.^ 

Syn.  — Change.  Alter.  Change  is  generic  and  the 
stronger  term.  It  ni;iy  express  a  loss  of  identity,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  tlimg  in  place  of  another ;  alter  com- 
monly expresses  a  partial  change,  or  a  change  in  form  or 
details  without  destroying  identity. 

Al'ter,  V.  i.  To  become,  in  some  respects,  different; 
to  vary ;  to  change  ;  as,  the  weather  alters  almost  daily  ; 
rocks  or  minerals  alter  by  exposure.  "The  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not."         Ihin.  vi.  8. 

Al'ler-a-bil'i-ty  (al'ter-a-btl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  altera- 
bilitf'.l     Tlie  quality' of  being  alterable ;  alterableness. 

Al'ter-a-ble  (al'ter-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alterable.^  Ca- 
pable of  being  altered. 

Our  comlition  in  this  world  la  mutable  and  uncertain,  n/'er- 
able  by  u  thuUiaud  accidents.  liogers. 

Al'ter-a-ble-ness,  v.  The  quality  of  being  alterable; 
variableness  ;  alterability. 

Al'ter-a-bly,  miv.     In  an  alterable  manner. 

Al'ter-ant  (-'■'ut),  a.  [LL.  alterans,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F.  al- 
tinini.]     Altering;  gradually  changing.  Bacon. 

Al'ter-ant,  n.     An  alterative.     [7?.]  Chambers. 

Al'ter-a'tion  (al'ter-a'shim),  w.     [Cf.  F.  alteration.'^ 

1.  Tbe  act  of  altering  or  makuig  different. 
Alteration,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  hath  in  it  in- 
conveniences. Ilookei . 

2.  The  state  of  being  altered ;  a  change  made  in  the 
form  or  nature  of  a  thing  ;  changed  condition. 

Ere  lonfr  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

AppiiTS  Claudius  admitted  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  bii-n  slaves;  by  which,  and  succeeding  alterations, 
that  council  degenerated  into  a  most  corrupt  body.  Su'ift. 

Al'ter-a-tive  (al'ter-a-tTv),  a.  [L.  alierafivus  :  cf.  F. 
alterati/.']  Causing  alteration.  Specifically  :  (Med.) 
Gradually  changing,  or  tending  to  change,  a  morbid 
state  of  the  functions  into  one  of  healtli.  Burton. 

Al'ter-a-tive,  n.  A  medicine  or  treatment  which 
gradually  induces  a  change,  and  restores  healthy  func- 
tions without  sensible  evacuations. 

Al'ter-cate  (iSl'ter-kat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alter- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  <fc  vb.  ii.  Altbrcating.]  [L.  alteicatus, 
p.  p.  of  altercare,  altercnri,  fr.  alter  another.  See  Al- 
ter.] To  contend  iu  words  ;  to  dispute  with  zeal,  heat, 
or  anger;  to  wrangle. 

Al'ter-ca'tion  (ai'ter-ka'shGn ;  277),  n.  [F.  alterca- 
tion, fr.  L.  altercatio.']  Warm  contention  in  words  ;  dis- 
pute carried  on  with  heat  or  anger  ;  controversy  ;  wran- 
gle ;  wordy  contest.    "Stormy  oUermtions.''''  Mavaulay. 

Syn.  —  Altercation,  Dispute,  Wrangle.  The  term 
dispute  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  necessarily,  applied  to 
a  verbal  contest;  as,  a.dif'pnt'ou  tbe  la^Wulness  of  war. 
An  (dttrcation  is  an  angry  dispute  between  two  parties, 
involving  an  interchange  of  severe  language.  A  irruuyle 
is  a  confused  and  noisy  altercation. 

Their  whole  life  wab  little  else  than  a  perpetual  irra}t<tht,a 
and  allorcation.  Jlal.nrdt. 

Al'ter-ca-tive  (Sl'ter-ka-tlv),  a.  Characterized  by 
wrangling  ;  scolding,     [i?.]  Fielding. 

Al-ter'i-ty  (ai-t6rT-ty),  n.  [F.  alterite.']  Tlie  state 
or  quality  of  being  other  ;  a  being  otherwise.     \_R.'] 

For  outness  is  hut  the  feeling  of  otherness  iailcritt/)  rendered 
intuitive,  or  alterity  visually  represented.  Culcri'lf/e. 

Al'tern  (Jil'tern),  a.  [L.  altemus,  fr.  alter  another: 
cf.  F.al/true.'\     Acting  by  turns  ;  alternate.  Milton. 

Altem  baae  ( Triq.),  a  second  side  made  base,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  side  preWously  regarded  as  base. 

Al-ter'na-cy  (Hl-ter'na-sj?),  n.  Alternateness ;  alter- 
natinn.     [/.'.]  Mif/ord. 

Al-ter'nant  (-nnntl,  a.  [L.  altemans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F. 
nltrrvnut.  See  Alternate,  v.  ^]  (Geol.)  Composed  of 
alternate  layers,  as  some  rooks. 

Al-ter'nate (iil-ter'nut ;  277), ff.    ['L.altervatus,it.  p.  of 
<iltrninrr.iT.  alternns.     See  Altern.  Alteh.]     1.  Being 
or  surreeihiig  by  turns  ;  one  following 
'  the  other  in  succession  of  time  or  place; 
,  by  turns  first  one  and  then  the  other  ; 
hence,  reciprocal. 

And  bid  n/rcata/': pansione  fall  and  Hhp. 
i'ojie. 

2.  Designating  the  members  in  a  se- 
ries, which  regularly  intervene  between 
tlie  nieird)ers  of  another  series,  as  the 
lhM  or  even  lunnberK  of  the  numerals  ; 
every  other  ;  every  second  ;  as,  the  al- 
ternate members  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  ;  read 
every  nltrmatf  line.  Alternate  Leaves. 

3.  (li'if.)  l»itjtribnted,  as  loaves,  sin- 
gly atditterent  TieightKof  tbe  stein,  and  at  equal  intervale 
as  resiwctw  angular  divergence.  Gray. 
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Al-ter'nate(Jn-ter'Dat;277),  ..        .    .     , 

n.     1.    That  which    alternates  Alternate  Angles, 

with  something  else  ;  vicissitude.     \_R.'\ 

Grateful  attentates  of  substantial  peace.  Prior. 

2.  A  substitute ;  one  designated  to  take  tbe  place  of 
another,  if  necessary,  in  performing  some  duty. 

3.  (Math.)  A  proportion  derived  from  another  pro- 
portion by  interchanging  the  means. 

Al'ter-hate  (al'ter-uat  or  5I-ter'nat ;  277),  v.  t.  limp. 
iS:  p.  p.  Alternated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  Alternating.} 
[L.  alternatus,  p.  p.  of  nltemare.  See  Altern.]  To 
perform  by  tunis,  or  in  succession  ;  to  cause  to  succeed 
by  turns ;  to  interchange  regularly. 

The  most  lugli  God.  in  all  thin-ra  nppcrtaining  unto  this  life, 
for  sundry  wise  ends  alleniutts  the  disposition  of  good  and  evil. 

Grew. 

Al'ter-nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  happen,  succeed,  or  act  by 
turns ;  to  follow  reciprocally  in  place  or  time  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with  ;  as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate 
with  each  other. 

Rage,  shame,  and  grief  altfrnate  in  his  breast.  J.  PhUipa. 
Different  fpecics  alternating  with  each  other.     Kinvan. 

2.  To  vary  by  turns  ;  as,  the  land  alternates  between 
rocky  hills  and  sandy  plains. 

Al-ter'nate-ly  (itl-ter'nSt-ly),  adt*.  1.  In  reciprocal 
succession  ;  succeeding  by  turns  ;  in  alternate  order. 

2.  (Math.)  By  alternation;  when,  in  a  proportion, 
the  antecedent  term  is  compared  with  antecedent,  and 
consequent  with  consequent. 

Al-ter'nate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alternate, 
or  of  following  by  turns. 

Al'ter-na'tion  (31'ter-na'shun),  ?i.  [L.  altematio  : 
cf.  F.  allt:rnation.~\  1.  The  reciprocal  succession  of 
things  in  time  or  place ;  the  act  of  following  and  being 
followed  by  turns  ;  alternate  succession,  performance,  or 
occurrence  ;  as,  the  nltrmation  of  day  and  night,  cold 
and  beat,  summer  and  winter,  hope  and  fear. 

2.  (Math.)  Permntation. 

3.  The  response  of  the  congregation  speaking  alter- 
nately with  the  minister.  Mason. 

Alternation  of  generation.  (Blol.)   See  Alternate  genera- 
tion, under  Generation. 
Al-ter'na-tive  (51-ter'na-tTv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  alternati/.'} 

1.  Offering  a  choice  of  two  things. 

2.  Disjunctive;  as,  an  «//f;7/'///ir  conjunction. 

3.  Alternate;  reciprocal.     [Ohs.}  Holland. 
Al-tei'na-tive,  n.     [Cf.  F.  alternative,   LL,  allerna- 

tiia.'}  1.  An  offer  of  two  things,  one  of  which  may  be 
chosen,  but  not  both ;  a  choice  between  two  things,  ao 
that  if  one  is  taken,  tbe  other  must  be  left. 

There  is  pomething  els-e  than  the  mere  alternative  of  absolute 
destruction  or  unri^fornied  existence.  BiiiktL. 

2.  Either  of  two  things  or  propositions  offered  to 
one's  choice.  Thus  when  two  things  offer  a  choice  of 
07ie  only,  the  two  things  are  called  alternatives. 

Having  to  choose  between  two  alt€77iatives,  eafoty  and  war, 
you  obstinately  prefer  the  worse.  Joirett  {Thucyd.). 

3.  The  coiurse  of  action  or  the  thing  offered  in  place  of 
another. 

If  this  demand  ie  refused  the  alternative  is  war.    Letris. 
With  no  aitt  ruatire  but  death.  Lonyfelloir. 

4.  A  choice  between  more  than  two  things ;  one  of 
several  things  offered  to  choose  among. 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
alteriiafiri:s.  Gladstona. 

Al-tcr'na-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  alterna- 
tives, or  that  luliiiits  the  choice  of  one  out  of  two  things. 

Al-ter'Iia-tlve-ness,  "■  The  quality  of  being  alterna- 
tive, or  of  olli  riiiK  a  choice  between  two. 

Al-ter'ni-ty  (-uT-ty),  ?».    [LL.  alternitas.'\    Succession 

by  turns;  .alternation.     [^.]  t^ir  T.  Broun e. 

'll  Al-thffl'a  I  (Sl-tbe'A),  n.     [L.  althaea,  Gr.  oAeam.] 

11  Al-tbe'a  I  (Hot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Mallow  family.  It  includes  the  ofllicinal  marsh  mallow, 
and  the  garden  liollyhocks.  (b)  An  ornamental  shrub 
(Hilii.'^ru.';  .Si/riitcn.s)  of  the  Mallow  family. 

Al-the'lno  (-tn),  w.     (Chcm.)  Asparagine. 

Alt'horn' (iXlt'horn'),".  [.■Mt-\- horn.]  (.Vf/.?.)  An  in- 
strument <if  tbe  saxhorn  family,  used  exclusively  in  mil- 
itary music,  often  replacing  the  French  horn.  Grove. 

Al-though'  (al-tlio'),  conj.  [All  +  though;  OE.  al 
thagh.]  Grant  ail  this;  be  it  that;  supposing  that ;  not- 
withstanding; though. 

Allhnugh  all  shall  lie  offended,  yet  will  not  I.     Mark  xiv.  20. 

Syii.  —  Although,  Though.  Although,  wliich  oripinal- 
ly  w;us  perhaps  more  emphatic  than  tUounli,  is  now  inter- 
changeable with  it  in  tlu-  senw  ^iven  above.  Euphonic 
consideration  determines  the  choice. 

Al-tU'O-quonce  (Jll-tTl'o-kwfus),  n.  Lofty  Htieech; 
pompous  langunge.      [A'.]  Bailey. 

Al-tll'0-<iuent  (-kwnit),  n.  [L.  alius  (ndv.  nltc)  high 
-\- laqurtix,  p.  pr.  of  lai/ui  to  speak.]  High-sounding; 
punipnus  in  speech.      [7i'.}  Jiailey. 

Al-tlm'e-ter  (Sl-tTm'e-ter),  n.  [IJi.  altimeter:  nltus 
high  I-  iiutnim,  Gr.  jutTpni'.  ineasure :  cf.  F.  altiuihtrr.} 
An  instrumeut  for  taking  altitudes,  as  a  quadrant,  sejt- 
tAut,  etc.  Knight. 

Al-tlm'e-try  f-trj).  n.  [Cf.  F.  altinUtrie.]  The  art 
of  measuring  altitudes,  or  heights. 

Al-tln'car  (Jll-tTn'kiir).  n.     See  TiNCAt,. 

Al'tl-BCOpe  (51'tT-sknp),  ;/.  [L.  alius  high  -f-  Gr. 
(TKonflv  to  view.]    An  arrangement  of  leiiRos  and  mirrorH 
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tt'hicli  ennblfiH  a  person  to  see  an  object  in  spite  of  inter- 
veiiiiic  otijci't.s. 

Al-tls'0-nant  (ai-tts'o-nant),  a.  [L.  altn.t  high  4- 
soitfiJiSy  p.  pr.  of  soitare  to  sound.]  liigh-aoundint; ;  h^fty 
or  (iiiiiipous.  Skclton. 

Al-tls'0-noUS  (-nils),  a.     [L.  nlttsojiiis.l     Altisonant. 

II  Al-tls'Sl-mO  (al-ttM'He-niij),  7(.  [It. ;  superl.  of  aUo.} 
(iV'/.v.)   Thti  jKirt  or  notes  situated  above  F  in  alt. 

Al'U-tUde  (iil'tT-tud),  71.  [L.  altituilv,  fr.  ultus  hiRh. 
Cf.  AiTAR,  Haughty,  Enhance.]  1.  Rpaco  extended 
upward;  height;  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  an  ob- 
ject above  ita  foundation,  above  tlio  ground,  or  above 
a  given  level,  or  of  one  object  above  another ;  as,  the 
altitude  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a  cloud,  or  of  a  bird  above 
the  top  of  a  tree. 

2.  yAstron.)  The  elevation  of  a  point,  or  wtar,  or  other 
celestial  object,  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the  arc 
of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  HUidi  point  and 
the  horizon.  It  is  either  tnie  or  apparent;  true  when 
measured  from  the  rational  or  real  horizon,  apparent 
when  from  the  sensible  or  apparent  horizon. 

3.  {Gi'om.)  The  perpendicular  distance  from  the  base 
of  a  figure  to  the  sunnuit,  or  to  the  side  parallel  to  tlio 
base;  as,  the  altitnile  of  a  triangle,  pyramid,  i>arallelo- 
gram,  frustum,  etc. 

4.  Height  of  degree;  highest  point  or  degree. 

He  ia  [proud]  even  to  tlie  itlriltulc  of  liis  virtue.      S/iol-. 
6.  Height  of  rank  or  excellence  ;  superiority.      Swi/i. 

5.  pi.  Elevation  of  spirits;  heroics;  haughty  airs. 
[Co/Zw/.]  Ilichanlson. 

The  miin  of  Iftw  began  to  get  into  his  alfitwh-A.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Meridian  altitude,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  be- 
tween the  bontli  point  on  the  horizon  and  any  point  on 
tlie  meridian,  or  the  center  of  any  object  on  the  meridian. 
See  Meridian,  3. 

Al'tl-tU'di-nal  (51'tT-tu'dT-nol),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
heiglit;  as,  nltitudinal  measurement.^. 

Al'tl-tu'dl-na'rl-an  (-tu'dl-na'rt-an),  a.  Lofty  in  doc- 
trine, aims,  etc.     [Ji.J  Coleridge. 

Al-tiv'o-lant  (ai-tiv'6-l^nt),  n.  [L.  altivolanx.  See 
Volant.]    Flyhig  high.     \_ObsA  Blount, 

Al'tO  (SKto  or  al'to),  n. ;  pi.  Altos  (-toz).  [It.  alto 
high,  fr.  L.  alius.  Cf.  Alt.]  1.  i^Mus.)  Formerly  the 
p.irt  sung  by  the  highest  male,  or  counter-tenor,  voices; 
now  the  part  sung  by  the  lowest  female,  or  contralto, 
voices,  between  the  tenor  and  soprano-  In  instrumental 
music  it  now  signifies  the  tenor. 
1      2.  An  alto  singer. 

Alto  clef  f  jI///.*!.).  the  counter-tenor  clef,  or  the  C  clef, 
placed  so  that  the  two  strokes  include  the  middle  line  of 
the  staff.  Moore. 

Al'lO-geth'er  (al't56-g6th'er).  ndv.  [OE.  nlfogcdrre  ; 
cl  all  -j-  togedere  together.  See  Togetheu.]  1.  All  to- 
gether; conjointly.     {_Obs.'] 

Altogether  they  went  at  once.  Chavcer. 

2.  Without  exception ;  wholly  ;  completely. 

Every  man  at  his  best  etate  is  altogi:th€r  \a.m\.y.    Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

Al-tom'e-ter  (Sl-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  alius  high  -|-  -meter.} 
A  theodolite.  Knight. 

Al'tO-ro-lie'VO  (Sl'to-re-le'vo).  n.     Alto-rilievo. 

llAl'tO-ri-Ue'VO  (al'to-re-lyS'vo),  7i.  /  ;;/.  Alto-rilie- 
vos  (-voz).  [It.]  {Sculp.)  High  relief;  sculptured  work 
in  which  the  figures  project  more  than  half  their  thick- 
ness; as,  this  figure  is  an  alto-rilievo  or  in  alto-rilievo. 

(J^^  When  the  figure  stands  only  half  out,  it  is  called 
viezzo-r'dieva.,  itemi-rdiero^  or  medium  relief  ;  when  its 

firojectiou  is  leas  than  one  half,  (Htsso-rilierot  bus-relit/,  or 
ow  relief. 

Al'trl-cal  (in'trl-krtl),  a.     (Zool.)   Like  the  altrices. 

ilAl-tri'ces  (Kl-trl'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  nourishers,  pi.  of 
altrix.']  {Zool.)  Nursers,  —  a  term  applied  to  those  birds 
whose  young  are  hatched  in  a  very  ilumature  and  help- 
less condition,  so  as  to  require  the  care  of  their  parents 
for  some  time  ;  —  opposed  to  pnecoces. 

Al'tru-lsm  (51'tro6-tz'm),  n.  [F.  altn/isme  (a  word 
of  Comte's),  It.  altrui  of  or  to  others,  fr.  L.  alter  an- 
other.] Regard  for  others,  both  natural  and  moral;  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  other,^ ;  brotherly  kindness ; 
—  opposed  to  egoi.fni  or  .'ieljishne.t.'!.  [Rece7it']    J.  S.  Mill. 

AI'tru-lBt,  72"  One  imbued  with  altruism;  —  opposed 
to  enoist. 

Al'tni-ls'tlC  (Sl'troo-Ts'ttk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alfrviste,  a. 
Gee  Altri'ism.]  Regardful  of  others;  beneficent;  un- 
eelfish ;  — opposed  to  egoistic  or  seljish.  Bain.  — Al'tru- 
Is'tlc-aMy,  adv. 

Al'U-del  (5Ku-d51),  7?.  [F.  &  Sp.  ahidel,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
tiHtal.}  {Cheni.)  One  of  the  pear-shaped  pots  open  at 
both  ends,  and  bo  formed  as  to  be  fitted  together,  the 
neck  of  one  into  the  bottom  of  another  in  succession  ;  — 
used  in  the  process  of  sublimation.  Ure. 

II  Al'U-la  (ill'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  nla  a  wing.] 
{Zool.)  A  false  or  bastard  winq:.     See  under  Bastard, 

Al'U-lar  (-ler),  a.     {Zohl.)  Pertaining  to  the  alula. 

APum  (Sl'iini),  n.  [OE.  idum.,  alom.,  OF.  ahim,  F. 
alun,  fr.  L.  aiuinen  alum.]  {C'liem.)  A  double  sulpliate 
fonned  of  aluminium  and  some  other  element  (esp.  an 
alkali  metal)  or  of  aluminium  and  ammonium.  It  has 
twenty-four  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

^^^  Common  aliiiu  is  the  double  sulphate  of  aluminium 
and  potassium.  It  is  white,  transparent,  very  astriuficent, 
and  crystallizes  easily  in  octahedrons.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended so  as  to  uiclude  other  double  sulphates  similar  to 
alum  in  formula. 

Al'um  (Sl'fim),  V.  t.  To  steep  in,  or  otherwise  impreg- 
nate with,  a  solution  of  alum  ;  to  treat  with  alum.      Ure. 

llA-lu'men  (a-lu'men),  71.     [L.]     {Chem.)  Alum. 

A-lU'ml-na  (a-lii'mT-na),  n,  [L.  alumen.,  oluminis. 
See  Alum.]  {Cl/em.)  One  of  the  earths,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  aluminium  and  three  of  oxygen,  AUOg. 

(^^^  It  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  alumnnum,  the  base  of 
aluminous  salts,  a  constituent  of  a  large  part  of  the 
earthy  slUceous  minerals,  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  scapo- 


lites,  etc.,  and  the  characterizing  ingreflicnt  of  common 
clay,  in  wliich  it  exiHtH  an  an  iniimn-  niliruti-  with  water, 
resultint;  from  th(idiTunii)t(.sition  ot  otii'-raliiininouH  niiii- 
erals.     In  its  natural  stati;,  it  is  the  mineral  corundum. 

A-lu'ml-nate  (;i-lu'mT-nSt),  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
formed  fiMm  tin-  hydrate  nl  aluminium  by  the  subtttitu- 
tion  of  a  nu'l.d  lin'  the  liy<lrogen. 

A  lu'ml  na^ted  (nil  tt'd),  a.    Combined  with  alumina. 

Aru-mlne  {itl'il-inrin,  //.     [P\]    Alumina.  Varg. 

Al'U-min'ic  (ill'u-mln'Ik),  </.  Of  or  containing  alu- 
miiiitmi  ;  ;ih,  •ihiminir  phnspliate. 

A-lU'ml-nil'er-ous  (a-lu'niT-nTf'er-us),  //.  [L.  ahnnen 
alum    [    •Jrron.'i:  vl.  F.jifniiiiiiijtre.]     Containing  alum. 

A-lu'ml-Ili-fonn(iV-lu'mI-nT-lorniy/Sl'S-mTn'I-fGrni), 
a.     [L.  all/men  -|    -jonn.']     Having  the  form  of  alumina. 

Al'U-mln'i-um  (.ai'ii-min'T-umJ,  71.  [L.  alumm.  Heo 
Alum.]  {fheni.)  Tlie  metallic  base  of  alumina.  This 
metal  is  wjiiti-,  but  with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  resistance  to  oxidation,  and  for  its  liglitness, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.0.  Atomic  weight 
27.08.     Symbol  Al. 

Aluminium  bronze  or  gold,  a  pale  gold-colored  alloy  of 
aluminium  and  cupper,  u.-iud  for  journal  bearings,  et<^ 

A-lu'Dii-nize  (a-Iu'ml-niz),  V.  t.  To  treat  or  impreg- 
nate uith  alum  ;  to  alum. 

A-lU'mi-nous  (iVlu'mT-nGs),  a.  [L.  alnminosus,  fr. 
alui/ini  alum  :  cf.  F.  aliimijieux.']  Pertauiing  to  or  con- 
taining alum,  or  alumina ;  as,  aluminous  minerals,  aliL- 
iniiious  solution. 

A-lu'ml-nom  (a-lil'mi-nHm),  71.    See  Aluminium. 

Al^um-ish  (iil'um-Tsh),  a.     Somewliat  like  alum. 

II  A'lum'na  (a-lQm'ni),  n.  /em.  ;  pi.  Alumn-*:  (-ne). 
[L.  See  Alumnus.]  A  female  pupil ;  especially,  a  grad- 
uate of  a  siliuol  or  college. 

II  A-lum'nus  (a-lum'nua),  w. ;  ^^  Alumni  (-ni).  [L., 
fr.  alere  to  nourish.]  A  pupil ;  especially,  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  otlier  seminary  of  learning. 

Al'um  root'  (roof).  {Hot.)  A  North  American  herb 
{Heuchera  Ameriica7ia)  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  whose 
root  has  astrini^i'iit  properties. 

Al'um  schist'  (shTsV),  \  {Min.)  A  variety  of  shale  or 

Al'um  shale'  (s)ial'),  )  clay  slate,  containing  iron 
pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  alum,  whicli  often  effloresces  on  the  rock. 

Al'um  stone'  (ston').  {Min.)  A  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina und  jiKtash  ;  alumte. 

Al'u-nlte  (Sl'ii-nTt),  n.     {Min.)  Alum  stone. 

A-lu'no-gen  (a-Iu'n6-j5n),  n.  [F.  alun  alum  -f  •0^^-'] 
{Min.)  A  white  fibrous  mineral  frequently  found  on  the 
walls  of  mines  and  quarries,  chiefly  hydrous  sulphate  of 
alumina;  —  also  c?i\l&d  feather  alum,  and  hair  salt. 

Al'ure  (Sl'ijr),  ??.  [OF.  alure,  n/^//rf,  walk.  gait.  fr. 
aler  (F.  nlfer)  to  go.]  A  walk  or  passage  ;  —  applied  to 
passages  of  various  kinds. 

The  Bides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  nhn-es  of 
marble.  T.  tWirfim. 

Ai'U-ta'ceoas  (al'u-ta'shus),  a,  [L.  alutacius^  fr. 
altita  soft  leatlier.]     1.  Leathery. 

2.  Of  a  pale  brown  color  ;  leather-yellow.        Brande. 

Al'U-ta'Uon  (-shun),  n.  [See  Alutaceous.]  The  tan- 
ning or  dressing  of  leather.     [^Obs.l  Blount. 

Al've-a-ry  (ai've-it-rj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Alvearies  (-rTz).  [L. 
alveajii/m,  nlvcare.,  beehive,  fr.  alveus  a  hollow  vessel, 
beehive,  from  alvjis  belly,  beehive.]  1.  A  beehive,  or 
something  resembling  a  beehive.  Ban-et. 

2.  {Anaf.)  Tlie  lioUow  of  the  external  ear.       Qnincy. 

Al've-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  a.  [L.  alreatus  hollowed  out.] 
Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  beehive. 

Al've-0-lar  (Jl'v^-n-ler  or  iSl-ve'o-ler  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
alveolus  a  small  hollow  or  cavity  :  cf.  F,  alveola  ire.} 
{Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  alveoli  or  little 
cells,  sacs,  or  sockets. 

Alveolar  proceaseB,  the  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
containing  tlie  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Al've-O-la-ry  (-l£-ry),  a.     Alveolar,     [i?.] 

Al've-0-late  u'tl've-S-lnt),  a.  [L.  alveolatu.i.^  fr.  olveo- 
his.}     (Bo/.)  Di'eply  pitted,  like  a  honeycomb. 

Al've-Ole  C-ol),  n.     Same  as  Alveolus. 

Al-ve'0-ll-lonn  (iSl-ve'6-lT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  nlreolus  + 
-/orin.~\  Having  the  form  of  alveoli,  or  little  sockets, 
cells,  or  cavities. 

II  Al-ve'0-lus  (51-ve'6-iris),  n.  ;  pi.  Alveoli  (-li).  [L., 
a  small  hollow  or  cavity,  dim.  of  alveus :  cf.  F.  alveole. 
See  Alveary.]     1,  A  cell  in  a  honeycomb. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  small  cavity  in  a  coral,  shell,  or  fossil. 

3.  {A?iat.)  A  small  depression,  sac,  or  vesicle,  as  the 
socket  of  a  tootli,  the  air  cells  of  the  Inngs,  the  ultimate 
saccides  of  glands,  etc. 

II  Al've-us  (51've-us),  n.  ;  pi.  Altei  (-i).  [L.l  The 
channel  of  a  river.  IlVa^*'. 

Al'vine  (Sl'vTn  or  -vin),  a.  [L.  ah'vs  belly:  cf.  F. 
alvin.}  Of,  from,  in,  or  pertaining  to,  the  belly  or  the 
intestines;  as,  «/('/7ie  discharges  ;  alvine  concretions. 

Al'way  (al'wS),  adv.     Always.      \^Archaic  or  Poetic'] 
I  would  not  live  abrat/.  Jnb  vii.  IG. 

Al'ways  (al'wuz),  ndv.  {All  -\-  icnij.  Tlie  .•:  is  an 
adverbial  (orig.  a  genitive)  ending.]  1.  At  all  times; 
ever  ;  perjjetually  ;  throughout  all  time  ;  continually  ; 
as,  God  is  always  the  same. 

Even  ill  Heaven  his  [Mammon's]  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent.  Milton. 

2.  Constantly  during  a  certain  period,  or  regularly  at 
stated  intervals  ;  invariably  ;  uniformly ;  —  opposed  to 
sometimes  or  occasionall!/. 

We  nhrmjs  rides  a  black  galloway.  liidirer. 

l<A-lys'SUZn  (a-lTs'sum),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXvcraov, 
name  of  a  plant,  perh.  fr.  a  priv.  -f-  Xvaira  r.iging  mad- 
ness.] {Bat.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  ;  madwort. 
The  street  ali/ssujn  {A.  7naritimum),  cultivated  for  bou- 
quets, bears  small,  white,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Am  (am).  [AS.  nrn,  com,  akin  to  Gothic  im,  Icel.  em., 
Olr.  (7m,  Lith.  esmi,  L.  sum,  Gr.  cijui,  Zend  ahmi,  Skr. 


nxmi,  fr.  a  root  as  to  be,  V9.  See  Are,  an<l  cf.  Be, 
Was.]  The  first  person  singular  of  tlie  verb  tc,  in  tlie 
indicative  mode,  present  teuHe.     See  He. 

(jod  Raid  unto  Mohcb,  I  iva  tliat  1  am.    JCjod.  iii.  H. 

Am'abll'l-ty  (am'4-bT11-ty),  n.  [L.  amabHitn*.] 
LovablenesH.  Jct.  Taylor. 

C^^  The  New  English  Dictionary  fMurray)  aaya  this 
word  is  ''usefully  distinct  from  Aimaiilifij." 

Am'a-crat'lo  (-krStTk),  n.  [c.r.  ajia  together  -f- 
icptiTo?  powir.J    {I'hotog.)  Aniastlienic.    Sir  J.  Jlerschel. 

I!  Am'a-da-vat'  (5m'a-<li-vat'),  n.  [Indian  name. 
From  Ahiuedoh/rd,  a  city  from  which  it  was  imjiorled  to 
Europe.]  {ZouL'j  The  strawberry  finch,  a  small  Indian 
t^ong  l)ird  {Kstrdda  mnmidava),  connnonly  caged  and 
krpt  for  fighting.  The  female  is  olive  brown  ;  the  inale, 
in  summer,  mostly  crimson  ;  — called  also  red  uaxbUl. 
[Written  also  nmn<(vvnd  and  avadaiiaf.] 

Am'a-dou  (5m'd-doo),  n.  [F.  amadou  tinder,  prop, 
lure,  l>:iit,  fr.  amaduuer  to  allure,  caress,  jierh.  fr.  Icel. 
7nata  to  feed,  which  ia  akin  to  E.  vient.}  A  spongy,  corii- 
bustible  substance,  prepared  from  fungus  {/>Vy/ ^7// .v  and 
/'o///^o;'f(.s)  wliich  grows  on  old  trees;  German  tiiidt-r  ; 
punk.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  «tyi)tic  by  Kurgeons, 
but  its  conniion  use  is  as  tinrler,  for  which  puryiose  it  is 
pr^ared  by  soaking  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  niter.   Ure. 

A-znaln'  (A-mSn'),  ndv.  [Pref.  fi-  -\~  main.  See  2d 
Main,  71.]  1.  With  might;  with  full  force  ;  vigorously; 
violently  ;  exceedingly. 

They  on  thu  hill,  wliich  wore  not  yet  come  to  Mows,  prrcr-iv- 
iny  the  fi-wuL-aa  of  their  encniieH,  cumt;  down  nmain.        Milton. 

That  etriphng  giant,  ill-bred  and  BCofllng.  BhoutB  atmtiii. 

T.  /'filler. 

2.  At  full  speed  ;  in  great  haste  ;  also,  at  once.  '■  They 
fled  amain.''''  Jfoliitshed. 

A-maln',  v.  t.  [F.  mnener.  See  Amenable.]  {Aaut.) 
To  lower,  as  a  sail,  a  yard,  etc. 

A-maln'.  v.  i.  {yaat.)  To  lower  the  topsail,  in  token 
of  surrender;  to  yield. 

A-mal'gam  (a-mai'g'rm),  n.  [F.  a7nalga7ne,  prob.  fr. 
L.  nio/iu;iiif/,  Gr.  /j,aAay^ta,  emollient,  plaster,  jioultice, 
fr.  fj.a\d(T(Teiv  to  make  soft,  fr.  /xoAqkos  soft.]  1.  An 
alloy  of  mercury  with  another  metal  or  metals ;  as,  an 
amalgam  of  tin,  bismutli,  etc. 

C^^  Medalists  apply  the  term  to  soft  alloys  genemlly. 

2.  A  mixture  or  compound  of  difl'erent  things. 

3.  (Mill.)  A  native  compound  of  mercury  and  silver. 
A-mal'gam,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Cf.  ¥.  a7nalga7ner  ]    To  amal- 
gamate. Boyle.    B.  Jo7ts07i. 

II  A-mal'ga-ma  (-gi-md),  n.     Same  as  Amalgam. 
They  divided  this  their  amalfjama  into  a  number  of  inco- 
heri-nt  rejiuldics.  Biukf. 

A-mal'ga-mate  (iV-mUl'ga-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Amalgabiated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  71.  Amalgamating.]  1.  To 
compound  or  mix,  as  quicksilver,  with  another  metal ;  to 
unite,  combine,  or  alloy  with  mercury. 

2.  To  mix,  so  as  to  make  a  miiform  compound  ;  to 
unite  or  combine ;  as,  to  amalgamate  two  races ;  to  amal- 
ganiate  one  race  with  another. 

Infiratitudc  13  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compacted 
and  aiitah/ainated  into  one,  JJmix. 

A-mal'ga-mate,  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  in  an  amalgam ; 
to  blend  with  another  metal,  as  quicksilver. 

2.  To  coalesce,  as  a  result  of  growth  ;  to  combine  into 
a  xmiform  whole ;  to  blend  ;  as,  two  organs  or  parts  r/7/i«/- 
gnmate. 

A-mal'ga-mate  (-gd-mfit),     1  a.    Coalesced ;  united ; 

A-mal'ga-ma'ted  (,-nia'tSd),  (      combined. 

A-mal'ga-ma'tlon  (a-m51'ga-ma'sbun),  n,  [Cf.  F. 
amalgamadmi.}  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  compound- 
ing mercury  with  another  metal;  —  applied  particularly 
to  the  process  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  by  mixing  thejn  with  inercurj'.  Ure. 

2.  Tlie  mixing  or  blending  of  different  elements,  races, 
societies,  etc. ;  also,  the  result  of  such  combination  or 
blending;  a  homogeneous  union.  Mucaulay. 

A-mal'ga-ma-tlve  (a-mal'ga-mu-tiv),  a.  Character- 
ized by  amalpanmtion. 

A-mal'ga-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  71.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  aiiialcniiiatf.s.  Specifically  :  A  machine  for  sep- 
arating precious  metals  from  earthy  particles  by  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  a  body  of  mercury  with  which  they 
form  an  amalgam. 

A-mal'ga-mize  (-miz).  v.  f.     To  amalgamate,     [i?.] 

A-man'dlne  {a-m3n'din),  71.  [F.  a7na7ide  almond.  See 
Almond.]     1.  The  vegetable  casein  of  almonds. 

2.  A  kind  of  cold  cream  prepared  from  ahnonds,  for 
cliapped  hands,  etc. 

A-man'1-tine  (a-mSn'T-tTn),  n.  [Gr.  anxavlrai  a  sort 
of  fungus.]     The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungi. 

A-man'u-en'sls  (a-man'u-en'sls),  77. ;  j^l-  Amanvekses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  a,  ah  -f  7namts  hand.]  A  person  whose 
emplojinent  is  to  write  what  another  dictates,  or  to  copy 
what  another  has  written. 

II  A-mar'a-cus  (a-m5r'a-ki3s),n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  a^taptucos.] 
A  fragrant  flower.  Tenny.*:on. 

Am'a-rant  (am'a-rant).  n.  Amaranth,  1.  [O&5.]  Milton. 

Am'a-ran-ta'ceous  (Sm'a-ran-ta'slms),  a.  (Bol.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family  of  plants  of 
which  the  amaranth  is  the  type. 

Am'a-ranth  {am'a-r5nth).  n.  ^  [L.  amarantns.,  Gr. 
a^idpacTo?,  unfading,  amaranth ;  a.  priv  -f-  fiapaU'tiv  to 
quench,  cause  to  wither,  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  die,  akin 
to  E.  7nortal;  —  so  called  becaitse  its  flowers  do  not  soon 
wither:  cf.  F.  amarante.  The  spelling  with  th  seems 
to  be  due  to  confusion  with  Gr.  a.vBo<;  flower.]  1.  An 
imagmary  flower  supposed  never  to  fade.     [Poeticl 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  annual  plants  (--Ij^ia- 
ra7ithuR)  of  many  species,  with  green,  purplish,  or  crim- 
son flowers. 

3.  A  color  inclining  to  purple. 

Am'a-ran'thine  (am'a-rSn'tiun),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  amaranth.     ^^  Aynaranthine  bowers."  Pope* 
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2.  Unfading,  as  the  poetic  amaranth ;  undying. 

The  only  amwanlh'ine  (lower  on  earth 

Is  virtue.  Cnwper. 

3.  Of  a  purplisli  color.  Buchanan. 
Am'a-ran'thas  (arn'O-rSn'thns),  \  n.     {Bot.)  Same  as 
II  Am'a-ran'tus  (am'A-ran'tiis),    )     Amaranth. 
Am'a-rlno  (am'ar-rlu),  n,    [L.  umarus  bitter.]  {Chem.) 

A  characteristic  crystalliue  substance,  obtaiueu  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

A-mar'l-tUde  (a-mai't-tud),  n.  [L.  amaritudo,  fr. 
arnartts hitter:  cf.  OF.  <iiii'rritiide.']     Bitterness.     [7J.] 

Am'a-ryl'U-da'ceoUSiam'a-rTiaT-da'shus),  \a.  (Bot.) 

Am'a-ryl-Ud'e-OUS  l,am'a-rTl-lid'e-us),  (    Of,  per- 

taining to,  or  n-seiiiMin.,',  an  order  of  plants  differing  from 
the  lily  family  chietiy  in  having  the  ovary  below  the  petals. 
The  narcissus  and  daffodil  are  luembers  of  tliis  family 

ilAni'a-ryl'Lis  (Sm'A-rtl'lTs),  /(.  [h.  Amaryllis,  Gr. 
*A^apuAAts,  -1605,  the  name  of  a  country  girl  in  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.]     1.  A  pastoral  sweetheart. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  tlie  shade.  Zfdtoju 

2.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  family  of  plants  much  esteemed  for 
their  beauty,  including  the  narcissus,  jonquil,  daffodil, 
agave,  and  others.  (6)  A  genus  of  the  same  family,  in- 
cluding the  Belladonna  lily. 

A-mass'  (a-mds'),  x\  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Amassed  (a- 
mast');  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Amassing.]  [F.  amassei\  LL. 
amassare, ;  L.  ad  +  onnssa  lamp,  mass.  See  Mass.]  To 
collect  into  a  mass  or  heap ;  to  gather  a  great  qu.antity  of ; 
to  accumulate;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure  or  a  fortune;  to 
amass  words  or  phrases. 

The  life  of  Ilomer  has  been  written  by  amassing  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  hints  the  writers  coiilJ  meet  with.  I'vpe. 

Syn.— Toaccimmlate  ;  heap  up;  pUe. 

A-mass',  n.  [OF.  amasse^  fr.  amasser.'\  A  moss;  a 
heap.     [Obs.~^  Sir  JI.  Wotto/i. 

A-mass^a-ble  (-3,-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  amassed. 

A-mass'er  (-er),  ?i.     One  who  amasses. 

[;  A'tnas'sette'  (a'mas'sSf),  n.  [F.  See  Amass.]  An 
instnuiieut  of  horn  used  for  collecting  painters'  colors  on 
the  stone  in  the  process  of  grinding. 

A-mass'ment  (A-mas'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  anwsse- 
i7ient.']  An  amassing  ;  a  heap  collected ;  a  large  quantity 
or  number  brought  together ;  an  accumulation. 

An  nmassiw^iit  of  imnginary  conceptions.     Glanvill. 

Am'aS'then'ic  (iEm'Ss-then'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aij.a  together 
+  o-fleros  force.]  {Phofog.)  Uniting  thechemical  rays  of 
light  into  one  focus,  as  a  certain  kind  of  lens ;  amacratic. 

A-mate'  (a-maf),  V.  t.  [OF.  amnter,  amatir.}  To  dis- 
may; to  dishearten ;  to  daunt.     lObs.  or  Archaic'] 

The  Silures,  to  amate  the  new  general,  rumored  the  overthrow 
greater  than  was  true.  Milton. 

A-mate',  v.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -}-  mate.'\  To  be  a  mate  to  ; 
to  match.     {fJbs-l  Spenser. 

Am'a-teur'  (am'S-ter'  or  am'a-tur'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
amafor  lover,  fr.  nmare  to  love.]  A  person  attached  to 
a  particular  pursuit,  study,  or  science,  as  to  music  or 
painting ;  esp.  one  who  cultivates  any  study  or  art,  from 
taste  or  attaclnuent,  witliout  pursuing  it  professionally. 

Am'a-teur'ish, '/.  In  the  style  of  an  amateur  ;  super- 
ficial or  defective  like  the  work  of  an  amateur.  — Am^a- 
teur'lsli-ly,  adv.  —  Am'a-teur'lsh-ness,  n. 

Am'a-teur-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  practice,  habit,  or 
work  of  an  amateur. 

Am'a-teur'Ship,  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  an 
amateur. 

Am'a-tive  (Sm'A-tTv),  a.  [L.  amatus,  p.  p.  of  amare 
to  love.]     Full  of  love;  amatory. 

Am'a-tlve-ness.  7^.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  supposed 
to  intiuence  se.xual  desire;  propensity  to  love.        Combe. 

Am'a-to'ri-al  (Sm'a-to'rT-nl),  a.  [See  Amatorious.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lover  or  to  love  making;  amatory  ; 
as,  iima/oriaf  verses. 

Am'a-tO'rl-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  amatorial  manner. 

Am'a-tO'rl-an  Cfm).  a.     Amatory.     [J?.]        Johnson. 

Am'a-tO'ri-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  amatorius,  fr.  nmare  to 
lovp.]    Amatory.    [06.f.]    '■'■  Amntorioiis  xioem."   Milton. 

Am'a-tO-ry  (Sm'd-tu-rj?),  a.  Pertaining  to,  pi-oducing, 
or  expressing,  sexual  love ;  as,  amatory  potions. 

[|  AJn'aU-rO'alS  (Sm'a-ro'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  a/iaupcocri9,  fr. 
a(iavp6<;  dark,  dim,]  (Med.)  A  loss  or  decay  of  sight, 
from  lo63  of  power  in  the  optic  nerve,  without  any  per- 
ceptible external  change  in  the  eye; — called  also  gutta 
Serena,  the  *^drop  serene^'  of  Milton. 

Am'au-rot'ic  (-r5t1k),«.  Affected  with  amaurosis; 
having  thfi  ciiiiracteristics  of  amaurosis. 

A-inaze'(^i-raaz'),r.;.  [imp.  ^ p. p.  AMAZED(-ma.zd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amazing]  [Pref.  a-  ^  maze.']  1.  To 
bewilder;  to  stupefy;  tobiing  into  a  maze.     \_Obs.'] 

A  labyrinth  to  amazr  his  foes,  ShaK: 

2.  To  confound,  as  by  fear,  wonder,  extreme  surprise ; 
to  overwhelm  with  wonder;  to  astound;  to  astonish 
greatly.    *^  Amazing  Europe  with  her  wit."    Goldsmith. 

.And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  Boid,  Is  not  this  the  son 
of  David?  .yfatt.xii.-s:. 

Syn.  —  To  astonish  ;  astound  ;  confound  ;  bewilder  ; 
pernlex  ;  surprise.  —  .\ maze.  Astmnisif.  Auniiruitnt  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  bewilderment  or  <]iffli  nltv  act-ompa- 
nied  by  surprise.  It  expresses  a  Htate  in  wliitli  one  dues 
not  know  what  to  do,  or  to  say,  or  to  think.  Hence  we 
are  «//mre(y  at  what  we  can  not  hi  the  least  account  for. 
A.domxhment  also  implies  surprise.  It  expresses  a  stato 
in  which  one  is  stunm.l  by  the  vastness  or  greatness  of 
Bometlnng.  or  struck  with  some  degree  of  horror,  as  when 
one  m  overpowered  by  the  enormity  of  an  act,  etc. 

A-raaze',  tM".    To  be  astounded.  \_Archaie~\  B.  Taylor. 

A-maze^  n.     Bewildennent,  arining  from  fear,  sur- 
prise, or  wonder;  amazement.     [Chiejfy  poetic} 
The  wild,  hcwiM.rcd  k^zc 
Of  one  to  fltonc  converted  by  amaze.  Hymn. 

A-maz'ed-Iy  (A-maz'Bd-lj?),  adv.  In  amazement;  with 
confusion  or  astonishment.  Shak. 

A-maz'od-neBB,  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  amazed,  or  cmi- 
fouiitierl  with  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder,  Bp.  Hall. 
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A-maze'fnl  (a-maz'ful),  a.    Full  of  amazement.    [J?.] 

A-maze'ment  (-ment),  71.     1.  The  condition  of  being 
amazed ;    bewilderment  [Obs.]  ■  overwhelming  wonder, 
as  from  surprise,  sudden  fear,  liorror,  or  admiration. 
His  words  impreBsion  left 
Of  much  amiLznufiif.  MiUnn. 

2.  Frenzy;  madness.     iObs.]  Webster  (im\). 

A-maz'ing  (a^maz'Tng),  a.  Causing  amazement ;  very 
wonderful;  as,  aviazing  grace.  — A-mazlng-ly,  adv. 

Am'a-ZOn(Sm'a-zon),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr. 'A/ia^wi'.]  1.  One 
of  a  fabulous  race  of  female  warriors  in  Scytliia ;  hence, 
a  female  warrior. 

2.  A  tall,  strong,  mascuhne  woman;  a  virago. 

3.  (Zo'ul.)  A  name  of  numerous  species  of  SouthAmer- 
ican  parrots  of  the  genus  Chn/sotis. 

Amazon  ant  (Zoid.),  a  species  of  ant  (Polrjerons  ritfes- 
ro/,s(,  of  Europe  and  America.  Thev  seize  by  conquest 
the  larva.'  and  nymphs  of  other  species  and  make  slaves 
of  them  in  their  own  nests. 

Am'a-ZO'ni-an  (Sm'a-zo'nt-n'n),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  an  Amazou ;  befitting  an  Amazon ;  of  mas- 
culine manners;  warlike.  Shah. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Amazon  m  South 
America,  or  to  its  valley. 

Am'a-ZOn-lte  (ani'a-zSn-It),  )  n.       [Named    from    the 

Am/a-zon  stone'  (ston'),  I  r'wer  Amazon.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  feldspar,  liaving  a  verdigris-green  color. 

Amb-,  Am-bi-.  [L.  prefix  ambi-,  amb-.,  akin  to  Gr. 
ajui^t,  Skr.  obhi,  AS.  embe,  cmb,  OHG.  umbi,  mnpi,  G. 
urn,  and  also  to  L.  ambo  both.  Cf.  Amphi-,  Both,  By.] 
A  prefix  meaning  about,  around;— used  in  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin. 

II  Azn-ba'ges  (am-ba'jez),  n.p^  [L.  (usually  in  pi.); 
pref.  ambi-,  amb-  -\-  agere  to  drive:  cf.  F.  ambage.]  A 
circuit ;  a  winding.  Hence  :  Circuitous  way  or  proceed- 
ing ;  quibble  ;  circumlocution  ;  indirect  mode  of  speech. 

After  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melan- 
choly IS.  Burton. 

Am-bag'i-nons  fSm-bajT-nQs),  n.    Ambagious,    [i?.] 

Am-ba'gious  (ani-ba'jiis),  a.  [L.  ambagiosus.']  Cir- 
cundocutnry ;  circuitous.      [/?.] 

Am-bag'i-tO-ry  (-baj'T-to-ry),  n.     Ambagious.     [7^.] 

Am'bas-sade  (Sm'bas-sad),  Em'bas-sade  (Gm''-),  n. 
[F.  ambassade.  See  Embassy.]  1.  The  mission  of  an 
ambassador.     [Ohs.]  Careiv. 

2.   An  eiulassy.    X^bs.']  Sin/pe. 

Am-bas^sa-dor  (5m-bas'sa-der),  Em-bas'sa-dor  (^m-), 
n.  [See  Embassador.]  1.  A  minister  of  tlie  highest 
rank  sent  to  a  foreign  court  to  represent  there  his  sov- 
ereign or  coiuitry. 

^:^^  Ambassadors  are  either  ordinary  [or  resident]  or 
extraordinary,  that  is,  sent  upon  some  special  or  unusual 
occasion  or  errand.  Abbott. 

2    An  official  messenger  and  repre-sentative. 

Am-bas'sa-dO'ri-al  (Sm-biXs/sil-do'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
t-aining  to  an  ambassador.  H.  Walpnie. 

Am-bas'sa-dor-slilp    (Sm-bSs'sa-der-slup),  n.      The 

state,  oifiii-,  or  functions  of  an  ambassador. 

Am-bas'sa-dress  (-dres),  n.  A  female  ambassador ; 
also,  tlie  wife  of  an  ambassador.  Prescott. 

Am1)as-sage  (Smnjas-saj),  n.  Same  as  Embassage. 
lOb.-^.  or  R.]  Luke  xiv.  32. 

Am^as-sy  (5m'bas-sy),  n.  See  Embassy,  the  usual 
spelling.  Helps. 

^  AmTjCr  (am'ber),  77.  [OE.  aumbre,  F.  ambre,  Sp. 
ambar,  and  with  the  Ar.  article,  al&mbar.,  fr.  Ar.  \inbar 
ambergris.]  1.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  translucent  resin  re- 
sembling copal,  found  as  a  fossil  in  alluvial  soils,  with 
beds  of  lignite,  or  on  the  sea-shore  in  many  places.  It 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  pipe  mouthpieces, 
be.ads,  etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  a  fine  varnish.  By  friction, 
it  becomes  strongly  electric. 

2.  Amber  color,  or  anything  amber-colored ;  a  clear 
light  yellow ;  as,  the  amber  of  the  sky. 

3.  Ambergris.     [Obs.] 

Ytm  that  snicll  of  amber  at  my  charge.    Beau.  %■  Fl. 

4.  The  balsam,  liquidambar. 

Black  amber,  an  old  and  popular  name  for  jet. 

ArnHber,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  amber ;  made  of  amber. 
*'  A  mber  bracelets."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  amber,  especially  in  color ;  amber-col- 
ored.    ^^  The  amber  morn."  Tenny.^on. 

Amnaer,  v.  t.     [p.  p.  &,  p.  a.   Ameered  (Sm'berd).] 

1.  To  scent  or  flavor  with  ambergris ;  a.s,  am  bered  wine. 

2.  To  preserve  in  amber;  as.  an  ambered  fly. 
AmOjer  tlsh'  fftsliO.    (Z06I.)  A  fish  of  the  southern 

Atliiiitic  ci.n.st  (.'s'ri-iohr  Carol inens^is). 

Am'ber-grease  (-gres),  n.    See  Ambergris. 

AmnDOr-gris  (-gres),  n.  [F.  amine  gris,  i.  e.,  gray 
aniber ;  F.  gris  gray,  which  is  of  German  origin  :  cf .  OS. 
grts,  G.  greis,  gray-haired.  See  Amber.]  A  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  wax,  found  floating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  also  as  a  mor- 
bid secretion  in  the  intestines  of  the  sperm  whale  (Phi/se- 
ter  macroeephalus)^  which  is  believed  to  be  in  all  cases 
its  tme  origin.  In  color  it  is  white,  ash-gray,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  often  variegated  like  marble.  The  floating 
masses  are  sometimes  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  povmds  in  weight.  It  is  wholly  volatilized  as 
a  whit*  vapor  at  *.;12'^  Fahrenheit,  and  is  highly  valued  in 
perfumery.  Jhma. 

Amljer  seed'  (sed')-  Seed  of  the  Ilibisrus  abelmo.';- 
r/z'/.v,  snni.uliat  resembling  millet,  brought  from  Egypt 
and  tho  West  Indies,  and  having  a  flavor  like  that  of 
muwk;  nuitik  seed.  Chambers. 

Am^er  tree'  (tre').  A  species  of  Authnspermum,  a 
shrub  witli  evergreen  leaves,  which,  when  bruised,  emit 
a  fragrant  odor. 

Ambes'-as  (amz''aH).  H.     Ambs-are.  {Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Am'bl-dex'ter  (ilm'bT -dek.^'ter),  a.  [LL.,  ir.  L.  ambn 
b'tth  1  <lextir  rit;ht.  dixlra  (sc.  rnanus)  tho  right  hand.] 
Uhing  both  hands  witli  <'cpml  ease.  Smollett. 
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Am'bl-dex'ter  {Sm'bT-dPks'ter),  n.     1.  A  person  who 

use!)  botJi  hands  with  equal  facility. 

2.  Hence:  A  double-dealer;  one  equally  ready  to  act 
on  either  aide  in  party  disputes. 

The  rest  are  hypocritcB.  u,„f.i<l,sifrf^.  eo  many  turnint'  nic 
turea  — a  bon  on  one  eide,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  Jiurion. 

3.  (Law)  A  juror  who  takes  money  from  both  parties 
for  giving  his  verdict.  Coirell 

Am'bi-dex-ter'i-ty  (Sm/bT-d5ks-t€rT-t3?),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  ambidextrous ;  the  faculty  of  using  both 
hands  witli  equal  facility.  Hence:  Versatility;  general 
readiness;  as,  ambidexterity  of  argumentation.      Sterne. 

Ignorant  I  was  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  latent  powerfl, 
as  regarded  speed,  force,  and  ambii/cj-tcntij.  JJe  (juincey. 

2.  Double-dealuig,  (Lau)  A  juror's  taking  of  money 
from  both  parties  for  a  verdict. 

Am'bi-des'tral  (-tr«l),  a.  Pertaining  equally  to  the 
nght-h;ind  side  and  the  left-hand  side.  I-Jarle. 

Am'bl-dex'trous  (-trus),  a.  1.  Having  the  faculty  of 
usmg  botli  lianils  with  equal  ea.se.  Sir  T.  Broivne, 

2.  Practicing  or  siding  with  both  parties. 
All  falH'.  sliutHing,  and  ambidejriious  dealings.  L'Estrange. 

Am'bl-des'trous-ly,  adv.  in  an  ambidextrous  man- 
ner;  cunnin^dy. 

Am'bi-dex'trous-ness  (deks'trus-ngs),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  heina;  ambidextrous  ;  ambidexterity. 

Amnsi-ent  (SmnjI-ent),  a.  [L.  ambiens,  p.  pr.  of  am- 
bire  to  go  around;  amb-  -}-  ire  to  go.]  Encompassing- 
on  all  sides;  circmufused;  investing.  ^'■Ambient  air.'* 
3Iilton.     ^^Ambicnt  clouds."     Pejpe. 

Am'bi-ent,  n.  Sometliing  that  surrounds  or  invests; 
as,  air   .    .   .  being  a  perpetual  nyHfiiV/i^     Sir  II.  Wot  ton. 

Am-big'e-nous  (5m-bij'e-uus),  a.  [L.  ambo  both. 
-f-  genus  kind.]  Of  two  kinds.  (Bot.)  Partaking  of  two 
natures,  as  the  perianth  of  some  endogenous  plants, 
where  the  outer  surface  is  calycine,  and  the  inner  pet- 
aloid. 

AmTBi-gH  (Smn)r-gu),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ambigu  doubtful, 
L.  ambiyuus.  See  Ambiguous.]  An  entertainment  at 
which  a  medley  of  dishes  is  set  on  at  the  same  time. 

Am'bi-gU'i-ty  (Sm'bT-guT-ty),  n.;  pi.  AMBicumES 
(-tiz).  [L.  ambiguitas,  ir.ambiguns:  cf.  F.  ambiguite.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ambiguous;  doubtfulness  or 
imcertainty,  particularly  as  to  the  signification  of  lan- 
guage, arising  from  its  admitting  of  more  than  one  mean- 
ing; an  equivocal  word  or  expression. 

No  shadow  of  ambigniti/  can  rest  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
suftl-  /.  2aylor. 

The  words  are  of  dngle  Eignification,  without  any  ambigu- 
"•''■  Houth. 

Am-blg'u-OUS  (5ra-bTg'u-Gs),  a.  [L.  ambigmts,  ir. 
arnbigere  to  wander  about,  waver;  amb-  +  agere  to 
drive.]  Doiibtful  or  uncertain,  particularly  in  respect 
to  signification;  capable  of  being  understood  in  either 
of  two  or  more  possible  senses ;  equivocal ;  as,  an  avi- 
biguous  course  ;  an  ambiguous  expression. 

What  have  been  thv  answers  ?  what  but  dark, 
Amhigii.-iif.  and  with  double  sense  deluding.'     Milton. 

Syn.  — Doubtful;  dubious;  uncertaui ;  imsettled;  in- 
distinct ;  indetennuiate  ;  indefinite.    See  Equivocal. 

Am-big'u-ous-ly,  adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner; 
with  ilonlitful  meaning. 

Am-big'u-ous-ness.  v.    Ambigiuty. 

Am'bi-le'VOUS  (am'blde'vus),  a.  [L.  arnho  both -f- 
laerus  left.]  Left-handed  on  both  sides  ;  clumsy  ;  — op- 
posed to  ainbiderter.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Am-bil'0-quy  (Sm-bTl'fi-kwJ),  n.  Doubtful  or  ambig- 
uous language.     [Obs."]  Bailey. 

Am-bip'a-rous  (Sm-bTp'a-rtis),  a.  [L.  ambo  both  + 
parere  to  bring  forth.]  (Rot.)  Cliaracterized  by  contain- 
ing the  rudiments  of  both  flowers  and  leaves ;  —  applied 
to  a  bud. 

AmHlit  (Smidt),  n.  [L.  ambitus  circuit,  fr.  ambtre 
to  go  around.     See  Ambient.]    Circuit  or  compass. 

His  great  parts  did  not  hve  within  a  small  ambit.   Jfilicard. 

Am-bi'tion  (Sm-bTsh'Hn),  n.  [F.  ambition,  L.  ambi- 
tio  a  going  around,  especially  of  candidates  for  office  in 
Rome,  to  solicit  votes  (hence,  desire  for  office  or  houor), 
fr.  ambire  to  go  around.  See  Ambient,  Issue.]  1.  The 
act  of  going  about  to  solicit  or  obtain  an  oftice,  or  any 
other  object  of  desire  ;  canvassing.     [Obs.] 

[I]  used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds.      3niton. 
2.  An  eager,  and  sometimes  an  inordinate,  desire  for 
preferment,   honor,  superiority,   power,  or   the  attain- 
ment of  something. 

Cromwell,  1  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sm  fell  tlie  angels.  Shak. 

The  pitiful  a';*6i(jon  of  possessing  five  or  eix  thousand  more 
acre?.  /iittkc. 

Am-bl'tlon,  v.  /.  [Cf.  F.  ambitio7iner.]  To  seek  after 
ambitiously  or  eagerly ;  to  covet.     [A'.] 

Pnusanias,  aiiitiitiordtif}  the  eovercignty  of  Greece,  harpnina 
with  Xerxes  for  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Trtoiitmll. 

Am-bl'tlon-lfit,  n.     One  excessively  ambitious.     [R.] 

Am-bl'tion-lesB,  a.     Devoid  of  ambition.         Pollok. 

Am-bl^Uous  (itm-bTsh'us),  a.     [L.  ambitiosus:  cf.  F. 

nmbifieiix.    See  Ambition.]    1.  Possessing,  or  controlled 

by,  ambition  ;  greatly  or  inordinately  desirous  of  power, 

honor,  oflice,  superiority,  or  distinction. 

V«'t  KrutuB  FiiVfl  he  was  ambitious. 

And  llrutus  it  an  honorable  man.  .*>liak. 

2.  Strongly  desirous  ;  —  followed  by  0/  or  tho  infini- 
tive j  as,  ambitious  to  be  or  to  do  something. 

I  wua  not  ambitious  nf  seeing  tluB  ceremony.    Evelyn, 
Studious  of  song,  and  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  rain. 

Cowp/T.. 

3.  Springing  from,  characterized  by,  or  indicating,  am- 
bition ;  showy;  aspiring;  us,  an  ain  bilious  etyle. 

A  giant  stutne  .  .  . 
Piit-hed  hy  a  wild  und  ortlenfl  race, 
I'r-itii  oft  its  wide,  ambittnua  Uni>v.  fulJiim. 

Am-bl'tlous-ly,  adv.     In  an  ambitious  manner. 
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AMBITIOUSNESS 

Am-bl'tlons-ness  (Sin-IjTsh'iis-n6.s),  «.     The  quality 
of  bBint;aiiil)iti..iis;  ;iiiibitiim  ;  preteiitiouBiiesa. 

IIAm'bl-lus  (iliu'l.r.tilH),  «.     [L.     S™  Ambit,  Ambi- 
tion]    1.  Tlie  txtfrior  edge  or  border  of  a  tliiiiK,  aa  llio 
border  of  a  leaf,  or  the  outluio  of  a  bivalve  shell. 
2.  {Rom.  Jlist.)  A  caiiviissing  for  votes. 
Am'ble  (Sm'b'l),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.p.  Amdi.ed  (-h'ld) : 
p.  pr.  ti,rh.  n.  Ambling  (-blliig).]  !*■  miiUe,-  to  amble, 
fr.  L.  amlmliire  to  walk,  in  LL.,  to  amble,  peril,  fr.  amli- 
ambi;  aud  a  root  meaniiiK  to  go  :  ef.  Gr.  /SaiVeii/  to  l'o' 
K  iose.     Cf.   Ambulate.]     1.  To  ro  at  the  easy  eait 
'"o    m""  ^'"ble  ;  — aiiplied  to  the  horse  or  to  its  rider. 

2.  To  move  somewhat  like  an  ainbliug  horse ;  to  eo 
easily  or  without  hard  shocks. 

The  skippins  kinR,  lie  ,ni,hlf,l  up  anil  down.        Slinlt. 
Sir.  your  wit  mnbks  well ;  it  foes  cosily.  x/iak. 

Am'ble,  n.  1.  A  peculiar  gait  of  a  horse,  in  which 
both  legs  on  the  same  aide  are  moved  at  the  same  time 
alternating  with  the  legs  on  the  other  side.  "  A  fine 
m^  amble."  B.Jonson. 

2.  A  movement  like  the  amble  of  a  horse. 
Amjler  (-Iil5r),  n.     A  horse  or  a  person  that  ambles. 
Am'bllne-ly,  ml,:    With  an  .ambling  gait. 
Am-blot'lc  (Sm-bl5t'Ik),  a.     [Or.  ifi^Auriicdi,  fr.  iu.- 
pA<u(ri!  .an  abortion]     Ten.ling  to  cause  abortion. 

AmlAy-gOa  (Sm'bll.gnu),  ».     [dr.  i^^Aiis  obtuse  + 
Vu«a  angle:  cf.  F.    umblj/yonr.]     (r,V,„„.)  An  obtuse- 
angled  hguie,  esp.  an  obtuse-angled  triangle.     [Obs.1 
Ajn-llyg'O-nal  (am-bllg'i-n«l),  a.      Obtuse-angled. 

II  Am'bly-0'pl-a  (i!m'bir-5'pl-i),  (  n.  [Or.  inl3\v'L71\ 
Am'bly-0'py  (.liu'bll-o'py),  |     i^Lll\v;  blunt,  dim 

+  w4,  eye:  cf.  V.  umbhjopit.l  {Med.)  Weakness  of 
sight,  without  any  op.^city  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  inte- 
rior of  tlie  eye  :  the  tir.st  degree  of  amaurosis. 

Am'bly-op'lo  (Sm'bll-Sp'Ik),  a.    {Med.)   Of  or  per- 
taining t.i  aiulilyopy.  (^„„,„ 
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,  Am-blyp'o-da  (Sm-bllp'S-dil),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aji^Ac!  blunt  +  7roi;s,  iroSd?,  foot.]  (Paleoji.)  A  group 
of  large,  extinct,  herbivorous  mamnials,  common  in  the 
Tertiary  formation  of  the  United  States. 

II  Am'bO  (Sm1)S),  n.  ;  pi.  Ambos  (-boz).     [LL.  nmbo, 
Ur.  a,i^iue,  any  rising,  a  raised  atage,  pulpit:  cf.  P.  am- 
00/!.]    A  large  pulpit  or  reading  desk,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian churches.  Gwilt 
II  AmOion  (ilm'bSn),  n.    Same  as  Ambo. 
Ain-boy'na  wooa'  (Sin-boi'n4  wood').     A  beautiful 
,"h',nV,!»,  "f  ■'  ""I'"''  V'"'^"  "'*'=''  '°  cabinetwork.      It   is 
UonTo.'otf "'    ""    ^■""■"""■i"'"    ^""'"'■'  "f   Ambuyna, 
Am^bre-ate  (Sm'brf-St),  n.    {Chm.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  ambreic  acid  with  a  base  or  posi- 
tive radical.  ^ 

Am-bre'lc  (Sm-bre'Tk1,  a.  (C/iem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ambrein  ;  —  said  of  a  certain  acid  produced  by  digest- 
mg  ambrein  in  nitric  acid. 

Am'bre-ln  (Siu'brf-rn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ambreine.  See 
AMBER.J  (them.)  A  fragrant  substance  which  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  ambergris. 

AmTirlte  (Sm'brit),  !i.  [From  mil  Scr.l  A  fossil  resin 
occurring  in  large  masses  in  New  Zealand. 

Am'brose  (ilm'broz),  n.  A  sweet-scented  herb:  am- 
brosia. See  Ambroslv,  3.  Turner 
Am-bro'sia  (Sm-bro'zhi  or  -zhT-a  ;  277),  n.  [L  nm'- 
6rt),!m,  Gr.  i^Ppoai'a,  properly  fem.  of  in/3p6i7iO!,  fr.  iu.- 
Ajotos  immortal,  divine  :  a  priv.  -f-  PpoTd?  mortal  (because 
It  was  supposed  to  confer  immortality  on  those  who  par- 
took of  it).  BpoT-oc  stands  for  lupords,  akin  to  Skr.  mritii 
L.  mortuus,  dead,  .and  to  E.  morlaL'\  1.  {Mylh  )  (fj)'Tlie 
fabled  food  of  the  gods  (aa  nectar  was  their  drink),  which 
conferred  immortality  upon  those  who  partook  of  it.  (61 
An  unguent  of  the  gods.  ' 
IliE  dewy  locks  distilled  ambrosia.              .Vtlton. 

2.  A  perfumed  unguent,  s.ilve,  or  draught ;  something 
very  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell.  Spenser 

3.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  fragr.TOt  plant  l  now(£'o/.),  a 
genus  of  pLaiits,  including  some  coarse  and  wortlUess 
weeds,  called  ragweed,  liogweed,  etc. 

to-bro'sl-ac  (-zi-«k  or  -zhT-,/k),  n.  [L.  ambro.nnmis  .- 
cf.  F.  ambro.iuKiue.^    Having  the  qualities  of  .ambrosia ; 

a™  i'-„,  ^,^i^r      ■imbyosi.w  odors."  B.  Jonson. 

_  Am-bro'sial  (-zhal  or  -zhi-nl),  „.     [L.  ambrosius,  Gr. 

«Mf;poo-.os.]    1    Consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 

of,  ambrosia  ;  delighting  the  taste  or  smell;  delicious 

.4m;)ro.?»7/food."     "  .4  m  Srosm/ fr.agrance."        Millori 

2.  Divinely  exceUent  or  beautiful.  "Shakes  his  nm- 
Irosml  curls."  p 

A  ^I^'S'^^.;'/'  "''''•  ■  ■*""  "'<■  manner  of  ambrosia  \ 
delightfully.     "iMiieltnmiro.t/aWi/."  Tennyson 

Am-bro'slan  (-zhan),  a.   Ambfosial.  [ij.]  B.  Jonson. 

Am-bro'sian,  n  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose ;  as, 
the  .•)/n;,™.w,,«  office,  or  ritual,  a  formula  of  worship  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose. 

AmbroBlan  chant,  the  mode  of  singing  or  chanting  intro- 
duced by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fth  centSry.    '""""'^  ""'^'^ 

Am'bro-sln  (Sm'brS-sTnl,  n.  [LL.  A  mbrosinns  num- 
mua.]  An  e^arly  coin  struck  by  the  dukes  of  llilan,  and 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Ambrose  on  liorseback. 

f,^?'lt}''?^  N^f ''>••  ."•  [•*■■•  "M^poro,  immortal  + 
■type.]  (Ilwlog.)  A  picture  taken  on  a  plate  of  prepared 
glass,  m  which  the  lights  are  represented  in  silver,  and 
the  shadi^s  .are  produced  by  a  dark  background  visible 
through  the  uusilvered  portions  of  the  gla.ss 

AmTiry  (.tm'bry).  "•  ;  pi.  Ambkies  (-briz).  [OE. 
aumbry,  nlmery,  almarii.  OF.  alnwrie,  armnrie  nu- 
maire,  F.  armnire,  LL.  tirmarium  chest,  cupboard,  orig 
a  repository  for  arms,  fr.  L.  arma  arms.  The  word  his 
been  confused  with  almonry.  See  Armory  ]  1  In 
churches,  a  kind  of  closet,  niche,  cupboard,  or  looker  for 
utensils,  vestments,  etc. 

2.  A  store  closet,  as  a  pantry,  cupboard,  etc. 

3.  Ahnonry.     [Improperly  so  used'\ 


Ambs'-ace  (amz'as),  n 

(fr.   L.  tnnbn)  -f-  OS  aee. 
lowest  throw  of  all  at  dice, 
of  no  arcouiit  or  value. 

Am'bu-la'cral  (.Im'bil-laltrnl),  «.  (ifoS;.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiimg  ,,  ambulacra;  aveniielike  ;  as,  the  ambvtucrat  os- 
sicles, plates,  aiiiiM.s,  and  suckers  of  echinoderms 

Am'bu-Ia'oii-tonn(krIf3rmor  liik'rr  f8rni),a  [Am 
Imlmrnm    +  -Joi  m  ]  "     ■■ 

{Zool.)     Having     the 
form  of  ambulaiTa 

llAm'bu-la'cnim 

(-krOm),  n.;  pi.  Am 
BULACRA  (-kra).  [L  , 
an  alley  or  coveied 
way.]  {Zor,l.)  (ff)  One 
of  the  radi.al  zones  of 
echinoderms,  along 
which  run  the  print  i 
pal  nerves,  blood  ves 
sels,  and  water  tubes 
Tiiese  zones  usually 
bear  rows  of  locoino 
five    suckers    or  ten 

S|f  ;ia?;r't 'fcs-a-^i:y:H,i= 

star  hslies  tliey  occu-      ".  ".  two  of  fin- Ambulacra;  /..one 
py  the  grooves  aloiiE:      "^  *l'^  Intfromiiul.iora.    Tlie  abac- 
the  under  side  of  the      *'°"1  area  occiipica  Ihe  center, 
rays.     (6)  One  of  the  suckers  on  the  feet  of  mites. 

Am'bU-Iance  (ai.i'bu-I^niB),  «.  [F.  nmhulam-r,  hSpi- 
tal  j,m,W.,,,/  fr  L.  amhulare  to  walk.  See  Amble.] 
(lua.)  i^a)  AixQhX  hospital,  BO  orpaiiized  as  to  follow  au 
army  nt  its  move- 


Ambulance  Cart. 


uients,  and  intend- 
ed to  succor  the 
wounded  as  soon  as 
possible.  Often 

used  adjectively  ; 
as,  an  ainhufmirf 
wagon  ;{imbul<iiirr 
stretcher  ;  anibn- 
lance  corps.  (6)  An 
ambulance  wagon 
or  cart  for  convey- 
ing the  wounded 
from  the  field,  or 
to  a  hospital. 
Am'bu-lailt  (-lant),  a.     [L.  amhnJons,  p.  pr.  of  avxhri- 

pir-e  toXe  ''■  ^-  "'"'"'"''^  ^^^^"'^  =  "--"^  'r- 

AMBLb.J     To  walk;  to  move  about.     [AM  Souihev 

T.^™?^^^''.  **"  (^^^'bu-la'shun),  n.  t.  ambuS.\ 
llie  act  of  w.alkiiig  \-,-..  -p   />,.„,,     ■■ 

AmTju-la-thre  (Sm'bS-ls.tiv),  n.    w.aikiiig'   \e\ 
abfilfi^riJ^S-'^"'"''  "•     f''-^      l-Oueiho^-.llka 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  distances ;  — called 
also  pcramljulalor.  '  /,-„,■,,/, 

Am'bu-la-to'ri-al  (Sm'bu-I4-to'ri-aI),  a.  Ambulatory  '; 
fitted  for  w.alkmg.  rerrill 

,„^?^A\^'*°''^  (ifm'ba-m-tS-rJ),  a.  [L.  ambulatori- 
nf  i.,ir-  °l  pertaining  to  walking;  having  the  faculty 
;a/",ranimal  <"^  «''«'l  ^"^  "^"^"'8  i  as,  au  ambl 

2.  Accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place  ;  not  sta- 
tionary; movable  ;  as,  ail  ambuUilor,,  court,  which  exer- 
cises Its  jurisdiction  in  different  places 

peTiSi'i'ita'Kuilie;.""^'""  ""^  ■'■"■='  """"""""Jj.^^fi- 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  walk.     [7?.] 

inTo^r^'i-^K" "*''''"'"  ''''  "'"Ji^'ly  had  an  amhulalo,-,,  view 
inmstraiels.  ^-^  ^,_  WMun. 

tioii  ,  alterable  ;  as,  the  di.spo.sitions  of  a  will  arc  ambn- 
latory  until  the  death  of  the  testator. 

Amliu-la-to-ry.  n. .-  pi.  Ambulatories  (-rTz).  [Cf.  LL. 
a,nlmlatorm,n.-\     (Are/,.)     A  place  to  walk  in,  whether 

buildhi  ""''  ^         **"'"'^  °^  "  '^'°'^'"'  <"•  '""""  a 

Am'bur-y  (amnier-y),  „.  Same  as  Akbtoy. 
Am  bus-cafle'  (iSm'bu.5-kad'),  «.  [P.  embuscade,  fr. 
It.  ,„,/„,„.,,/„,  or  Sp.embo.',eod„,  fr.  embosear  to  ambush, 
ir.  LL.  imboscare.  See  Amecsh,  v.  t.l  1.  A  Ivimr  in  a 
wood,  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy 
by  surpri.,e.     Hence:  A  lying  in  wait,  and  concealed  in 

;TmT;"anT,;,bus''h''  '""  ""'»^'' '  ^  ^"""^  '^^  '"  "" 

nnexptfelv."  [rT  '"""^  ''"  "'''  "■  ^"^^^  %™r^ 
->    /  ir  7  \  >r,      ,    'J       ,.  Dryden. 

J.  (ji///.)  The  body  of  troops  lying  in  ambush. 

(-kad^^d)  ;  p.  pr.  &   vb.  n.  Ambuscading  (-kad'ing).] 
1.  To  post  or  conceal  in  ambush  ;  to  ambush. 

.   .^.  f  o  he  in  wait  for,  or  to  attack  from  a  covert  or  lurk- 

ing  place  ;  to  waylay. 
Am  bus-cade',  r.  ,:    To  lie  in  ambush. 
Am  bus-ca'do  (-ka'dS),  n.  Ambuscade.  [OJs.]   ft/utk. 

Am'bush  (Sm'boosh),  n.  [F.  embuel,e,  fr.  the  verb, 
tronn  ?'■'";;'•  '^  ^^  ^  <"^P°''itio'>  or  arrangement  of 
Z7a  'f,.''"'«^^'"g  an  enemy  unexpectedly  from  a  con- 
cealed station.  Hence  :  Unseen  peril ;  a  device  to  entrap ; 
a  snare.  *^ ' 

Heaven,  whose  hifth  walls  tear  no  assault  or  siege 

ur  a}jil>ij<;/i  from  the  dfep.  ^  itiUnn 

„,?;  ♦*■  <'°™''alf  d  station,  where  troops  or  enemies  lie  in 
wait  to  attack  by  surprise. 

Bold  in  close  amlnah,  base  in  open  field.       Dryden. 
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3.  The  troops  posted  in  a  concealed  place,  for  attacking 
by  surprise  ;  liers  in  wait.     [M.,.]       1"  ace,  lor  attacking 
'I  lu'  «»,/„„/,  ,.r„i„.  ,|uickly  oul  ol  llieir  place.    Joib.  viii.  19 
To  lay  an  ambUBh,  to  post  a  force  in  ambush 

enbuscldn,  \>k   c,«to,*>r,"™  ",  ,>«]r.  ^F    -^^/S™' 
eml,us<,ue.r    fr.    LL.  imbo.,eare ;  in  +  iuiosc-X'^' 

.ail  enemy  ""  '"  "'"''"''''  '"'*'  "  ^'"'^  *»  »"P"-i»<5 

liv  W„„W  men  hphia.l  their  tcmplo  laid. 

i.   1  o  attack  by  ambush  ;  to  wayhay 

Am'bush,  11.  i     To  lie  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tai  king  by  Hurprise;  to  lurk. 

.N.ir  tuw  the  snake  tluil  amhmhed  for  his  prey.  TrumUtt. 

Am  Jush-er  (ir),  n.    One  lying  in  ambush. 

Am-buah-ment  (-mmt),  71.    \iw.  en.bnsehement.   Se9 
Ambish,  r.  /.      An  ambush.     [Oh,.]      ',  chrm  xiii  n 

Am-bus'Uon  (Jm-bus'cHan  ,  loc'),  „.     [L.  ™,S  "j 
(.V.Y/.)  A  burn  or  scald.  Blount 

t^Lw'^  (Sm'e-bi;'™),  a.    (Zool.)  See  Am(ebean.  ' 
['«;?  (4->uer'),  n.    [See  Emir.]    1.   Kmir. 

and'sc/iule"^  "'"  *'"'"""""=''»''  "obiUty  of  Afghanistan 
Am'el  (Sm'Sl),  n.     [OE.  omell,  OF.  e-mail.  F.  email. 
Smelt,!../.]    Enamel.     [Obs.-]  Bovle 


"="•   S"ite,   rude,   full,   fip,   am;     pity;     f„-„d,   fo-bt;     out,   oil;     chair,     eo 


,  ■  •  '•    i^t^.  ,.//,c(irr«,  y/p,  esmoiiier.  J 

OF.  esmad,  F.  imait.-\    To  enamel.     [Obs.j 

Enliehlrncd  all  with  stars, 

And  richly  umcled.  ri,n,,man. 

Am'el-corn'  (-kSm'),  n.    [Ger.  amelkorn  :  cf.  MHO 

amel,  o»,fi-,  spelt,  and  L.  owyhnn  starch,  Gr.  iuvAo..  1 

A  variety  of  wheat  from  which  starch  is  produced ; - 

called  also  J'renr/i  riee. 

an^i™r*at!.d '^"'''*  (''-"'el'J*-'-a-b'I),  ".  Capable  of  being 
A-mel'lo-rate  (rate),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  j,  Ae-elio- 
RATP,D  (-ra't&l) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AM^.ioi<A?iNi.]  [L."^ 
+  meliorare  to  make  better:  cf.  F.  omeliorir.  See 
Meliokate.]   To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate 

condS  '"'"""'  ''""^  "'"'  '"  °  "■"''  '°  <""«'i°'"'«  his  oy^n 

Jfacaular/. 

A-mel'lo-rate,  v.  i.     To  grow  better;  to  meliorate: 
as,  wine  ameliorates  by  age. 

A-mel'lo-ra'tJon  (-ra'shun).  n.    [Cf.  F.  amelioration.! 
1  he  act  of  ameliorating,  or  the  state  of  being  anielio: 
rated  ;  making  or  becoming  better  ;  improvement ;  mel- 
ioration.    "  Amelioratirm  of  human  affairs."  J.  S.  Mill 
A-mel'lo-ra-tlVe  (-rS-tlv),  a.    Tending  to  ameliorate; 
pro.liiniig  aiiielir.r.ation  or  improvement;    3S,ameliora- 
tue  remedies,  etlorts. 
A-mel'lo-ra'tor  (-ra'ter).  n.    One  who  ameliorates. 
A'men'  (a'mgn';    m   siiiyinq,  ii'men' ;   277),   interi 
odr     ic  n      [L.  amen,  Gr.  i/xijr,  Heb.  amen  certainly! 
truly.]     An  expression  used  at  the  end  of  pravers  and 
meaning  ,90  be  it.     At  the  end  of  a  creed,  it  isa  solemn 
.as.severation  of  belief.     When  it  introduces  a  declaintion 
It  IS  equivalent  to  truly,  verily.    It  is  used  as  a  noun, 
to  denote  :  («)  concurrence  in  belief,  or  in  a  statement  • 
assent ;  ({.)  the  final  word  or  act ;  (c)  Christ  as  being 
one  who  is  true  and  faithful.  ^ 

And  let  all  the  people  «ov,  yfmeji.        Ps.  cvi  48 
Amm  amen.  I  soy  to  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  ogain  he 
can  not  Ke  the  kuindum  ot  God.  Mm  ii.  3.  jaeimsSnam. 

To  say  Ainen  to.  to  approve  warmly  :  to  concur  in  heart- 
ily or  emphatically  ;  to  ratify  ;  as,  I  say  Amen  ^o  all. 
A'men',  r.t.    To  say  Amen  to ;  to  sanction  fully. 
A-me'na-bU'1-ty  (4-me'n.a-bI11-ty),  n.     The  quality 
ot  being  amenable  ;  amenableness.  Coleridae 

A-me'na-ble  (4-ine'iia-b'l),  a.  [F.  amener  to  lead  •'  k 
(L.  ad) ^iiHiier  to  lead,  fr.  L  minare  to  drive  animals 
(properly  by  threatening  cries),  in  LL.  to  lead  ;  L.  mijmri 
to  threaten,  miiiof  threats.  See  Menace.]  1.  {Old  Lan) 
Easy  to  be  led  ;  governable,  as  a  woman  by  her  husband. 
'■I  Jaeob 

2.  Liable  to  be  brought  to  account  or  punislimeiit :  an- 
swerable ;  responsible  ;  accountable  ;  as,  amenable  to  law. 

Noria  man  too  diminutive  ...  to  be  aiiienal.le  to  the  divine 
sovernmeut.  j_  j.„j,,^^_ 

3.  Liable  to  punishment,  a  charge,  a  claim,  etc. 

4.  Willing  to  yield  or  submit ;  responsive  ;  tractable. 
Sterling  .  .  .  always  was  ouienaWe  enough  to  counsel.  Carli/le, 

A-me'na-ble-ness.  n.  The  quality  or  .state  of  being 
amenable  :  lialiility  to  answer  charges;  answerableuess. 

A-me'na-bly.  adv.     In  an  amenable  manner. 

Am'e-nage  (iSni'e-naj),  v.  t.  [OF.  amesnagier.  See- 
Manage.]    To  manage.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Am'e-nance  (-nons),  n.  [OF.  See  Amexable.]  Be- 
havior; bearing.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

A-mend'  (a-mend'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amended  • 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amendi.vo.]  [F.  amender,  L.  emendare; 
e  {e.j-)  -f  7nendnm,  wenda.  fault,  akin  to  Skr.  minda  perl 
sonal  defect.  Cf.  Emend,  Me.vd.]  To  change  or  modify  in 
■any  way  for  tlie  better  ;  a.s,  {a)  by  simply  removing  wiiat 
is  erroneous,  corrupt,  supertluous,  faulty,  and  the  like ; 
(i)  by  supplying  deficiencies :  (r)  by  substituting  some- 
thing else  in  the  place  of  what  is  removed ;  to  rectify. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  can  not  be  amemled.         Sliak.. 
An  instant  emcrcency,  granting  no  possibility  for  revision  or 
opening  for  auieniUid  thought.  '        jjf.  Q,ii„cev. 

We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,  and  amend  her  blood  by  wed- 
ding her  to  a  Norman.  .sj/;.  jf\  .i^-otf 
To  amend  a  bill,  to  make  some  change  in  the  details  or 
provi.sions  of  a  bill  or  meiisure  while  on  its  passage,  pro- 
fessedly for  Its  improvement.  t>  '  k 

^'^•.t;; '''''  A"^'-'"-  Emend,  Correct,  Reeokm,  Rec- 
tify. These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing  tilings 
into  a  more  perfect  state.    ^Ye  c.rrert  (litefally,  iiiaEs 


sing,   ink ;     then,  thin ;     bON ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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straight)  when  we  conform  things  to  some  standard  or 
rule;  as,  lo  i  orrccf  proof  sheets.  We  ai/ieml  by  reraov- 
ijig  blemisiies,  faults,  or  errors,  and  thus  rendering  a  tiling 
more  nearly  perfect ;  as,  to  anwnd  our  ways,  to  a/ntiuJ  a 
text,  the  dralt  of  a  bill,  etc.  Emend  is  only  another  form 
of  ttineud^  and  is  applied  cliietty  to  editions  of  books,  etc. 
To  re/onn  is  literally  to  form  over  again,  or  put  into  a 
new  and  better  form  ;  as,  to  I'/orm  one's  hfe.  To  n-cri/ij 
m  to  make  riglit;  as,  to  rectify  a  mistake,  to  rectiji/ 
abuses,  inadvertencies,  etc. 

A-mend'  (.a-mSnd'),  V.  i.  To  grow  better  by  rectifying 
something  wrong  in  manners  or  morals:  to  improve. 
■"Sly  fortune  .  .   .  amends."  Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 

A-mend'a-ble  (-S^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  amended  ; 
.IS,  an  amenddbfe  writ  or  error.  —  A-mend'a-ble-ness,  n. 

A-mend'a-tO-ry  (-a-t6-rj),  a.  Supplying  amendment ; 
corrective ;  emeudatory.  Bancroft. 

\!  A'mende'  (a'maNd'),  n.  [F.  See  Amend.]  A  pecu- 
niary puiiishniHiit  or  fine  ;  a  reparation  or  recantation. 

Amende  honorable  (o'no'r.a'bU.  (Old  FrenrJi  Lan)  A 
species  "f  iutaciuus  punishment  in  which  the  offender, 
being  led  into  cuurt  witli  a  rope  about  Ids  neck,  and  a 
liglited  torch  in  his  hand,  begged  pardon  of  liis  God,  the 
court,  etc.  In  popular  language,  the  phrase  now  denotes 
a  public  apology  or  recantation,  and  reparation  to  au  in- 
jured party,  for  improper  language  or  treatment. 

A-mend^er  (a-ni6nd'er),  n.     One  who  amends. 
A-tQOnd'ful  (-f'il)»  "•     Much  improving.     [O65.] 
A-mend'nieilt    t-ment),    n.      [F.    amemlemeiU.,   LL. 
a  men  da  men  tarn.']     1.  An  alteration  or  change  for  tlie 
better  ;  correction  of  a  fault  or  of  faults  ;  reformation 
of  life  by  quitting  vices. 

2.  In  public  bodies :  Any  alteration  made  or  proposed 
to  be  made  in  a  bill  or  motion  by  adding,  changing,  sub- 
stituting, or  omitting. 

3.  (Law)  Correction  of  an  error  in  a  writ  or  process. 
Syn.  —  Improvement;  reformation;  emendation. 

A-mends'  (a-m5ndz'),H.  sint/.  &pl.  [F.  a/ne7id€Syi>l.of 
amende.  Of.  Amende.]  Compensation  for  a  loss  or  in- 
jury ;  recompense  ;  reparation.  [A'oiy  const,  with  sing, 
verb^     *'  An  honorable  amends.^''  Addison. 

Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends.  Shak. 

A-men'I-ty  (a-m6n'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Amenities  (-ttz). 
[F.  nmeiii/e,  L.  amoenitns,  fr.  amoenns  ple:isant.]  The 
quality  of  being  pleasant  or  agreeable,  .whether  in  re- 
spect to  situation,  climate,  manners,  or  disposition ; 
pleasantness  ;  civility  ;  suavity  ;  gentleness. 

A  sweetness  and  an  amenifif  of  temper.  Buckle. 

This  climate  has  not  seduced  by  its  amenities.  W.  Ilowitt. 

IlA-men'or-rhCB'a  (a-mSn'or-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  -\- 
fjiiju  month  -|-  p^'^*  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  nmenorrhee.']  {Med.) 
Retention  or  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

A-men'or-rhOB'al  (-nl),  a.    Pertaining  to  amenorrhoea. 

II  A  men'sa  et  tho'ro  (a  men'si  St  tho'rS).  [L.,  from 
board  and  bed.]  {Law)  A 
kind  of  divorce  which  does  not 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond, 
but  merely  authorizes  a  sepa- 
rate life  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  Abbott. 

Am'ent  (Sm'Snt),  n.  [L. 
amentum,  thong  or  strap] 
{Bot.)  A  species  of  inflores- 
cence ;  a  catkin. 

The  globular  amcnt  of  a  button- 
wood.  Cones. 


Amentsor  Catkins. 

a  Male  Amcnts ;  b  Female 

Amcnt. 


Am'en-ta'ceous  (Sm'Sn- 
ta'shiis^,  a.  [LL.  nmentaceics.'} 
{Bot.)  (a)  Resembling,  or  con- 
sisting of,  an  ament  or  aments ;  as,  the  chestnut  has  an 
amentaceous  inflorescence,  {b)  Bearing  aments ;  having 
flowers  arranged  in  aments  ;  as,  amenfaceous  plants. 

II  A-men'ti-a  (a-m5n'shT-a),  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  Imbecil- 
ity ;  total  want  of  understanding. 

Am'en-til'er-OUS  (am'Sn-tTfer-fls),  a.  [L.  nrnentnm 
-j- •fero//s.'\     {liof.)  Bearing  catkins.  Bnlfonr. 

A-men'tlform  (a-m6n'tT-form),  n.  [L.  amentmxi.  -\- 
-/orm.l     (Hot.)  Shaped  like  a  catkin. 

II  A-men'tum  (a-men'tiim),  n.;  pi.  Amenta  (-ta). 
Same  as  Ament. 

Am'e-nuse  (Sm'e-nTiz'),  v.  t.  [OF.  amenuisier.  See 
MiNMi .  ]     To  lessen.     [06*.]  Chancer. 

A-merce'  (a-mers'),  v.  t.  \imp.  A  p  p.  Amerced  (u- 
mer.'^t');  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Ambrcino.]  [OF.  amercie?',  fr. 
a  merci  at  the  mercy  of,  liable  to  a  punishment.  See 
Mebcy.]  1.  To  punish  by  a  pecimiary  penalty,  the  amount 
of  which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court ;  as,  tlie  court  amerced  the  criminal  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

C^^  The  penalty  or  fine  may  be  expressed  without  a 
preposition,  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  i",  iniU^  or  of. 

2-  To  punish,  in  general ;  to  mulct. 

Millinns  of  spirits  for  hia  fault  amerced 
Of  ileavL-n.  MiUon. 

Shall  by  him  be  nmcrrcd  with  penance  due.     Spniser, 

A  merce'a-ble  (-.i-b'l),  «.    Liible  to  be  amerced. 

A-merce'ment  (-mcnt),  7i.  [OF.  amercimenf.']  The 
inllii:tii>ji  of  a  penalty  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  also, 
a  nmlct  or  penalty  thus  imposed.  It  difTers  from  a  fine, 
in  that  tlie  latter  ia,  or  was  originally,  a  fixed  and  certain 
»um  prescribed  by  statute  for  an  olfenso  ;  but  an  amerce- 
ment is  arbitrary.  Hence,  the  act  or  practice  of  afteer- 
ing.    [See  Affebii.]  Blackstonc. 

C^ff^  'Thin  word,  in  old  books,  is  written  amerciammf. 

Amercamont  royal,  a  penalty  imposed  on  au  officer  for 
a  misdemeanor  in  his  oltlce.  Jacobs, 

A-mer'cer  (S^mer'ner),  n.     On(!  wlio  amerces. 

A-mer'cla-ment  (-«h4-mrnt  or  -sT-A-mrnt),  n.  [LL. 
<ini<r<i<itn'  „fiim.'\    Same  as  Ameucement.    Mozlcy  A  W. 

A-mer'l-can  (a-mKr'Y-k'/n),  a.  [Named  from' Ameri- 
ca.^ VoHpucius.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  America;  a«,  the 
American  contment ;  American  Indians. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ITnited  States.  "A  young 
officer  of  the  American  navy.''  Lyell. 

American  ivy.  See  Virginia  creeper,  —  American  Party 
(U.  S.  Pului's),  a  party,  about  ItiM.  whu-h  oi.pnsiMl  th.- 
influence  of  foreign-born  citizens,  and  thu.^e  huppo^t-d  t-. 
owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power.  —  Native  American  Party 
iU.  S.  Polifics),  a  party  of  principles  sitnilar  to  tlios«  of 
the  American  party.  It  arose  about  1S43,  out  soon  died  out. 

A-mer'i'Can  (a-m6r'T-kan),  n.  A  native  of  America  ;  — 
originally  applied  to  the  aboriginal  inliabitants,  but  now 
applied  to  the  descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  name  American  must  always  exalt  the  pride  of  patriot- 
ism. Washington. 

A-merl-can-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     1.  Attachment  to  the 

United  States. 

2.  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  United  States  or  to  Amer- 
ica; an  American  characteristic  or  idea. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
A-mer'i-can-i-za'tion(a-mer'i-kan-i-za'shiin), n.  The 

process  of  Americanizing. 

A-merl-can-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  American- 
ized (-Izd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Americanizing.]  To  render 
American  ;  to  assimilate  to  the  Americans  in  customs, 
ideas,  etc. ;  to  stamp  with  American  characteristics. 

Ames'-ace  (amz'as),  n.     Same  as  Ambs-ace. 

Am'ess  (3m'Ss),  n.  {Eccl.)  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 
See  '2d  Amice. 

II  Am'e-taVo-la  (am'e-tSb'S-la),  n.  ;j?.  [NL.]  {Z06I.) 
A  group  of  insects  which  do  not  undergo  any  metamor- 
pliosis.     [Written  also  AmetaboUn.'] 

A-met'a-bo'li-an  (a-met'a-bo'lT-'ai),  a.  [Gr.  djueTa^o- 
Aoy  unchangeable  ;  a  priv.  4-fieTa^oAos  changeable,  fi^ra- 
pdWetu  to  change.]  {Zo'ul.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  insects 
that  do  not  undergo  any  metamorphosis. 

A-met'a-bol'ic  (a-mSt'a-buITk),      ( (/.      (ZouJ.)    Kot 

Am'e-tab'O-IoxiS  (am'c-tab'o-lfls),  )  undergoing  any 
metamorphosis;  as,  ametnholic  insects. 

A-meth'O-dist  (a-mEtli'u-dlst),  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  -j- 
ynethodist.}     One  without  method:  a  quack,     \_Ols.'] 

Am'e-thyst  (3m'e-thTst),  n.  [OF.  amefiste,  ani'tliste, 
F.  amttht/slej  L.  amethyslas,  fr.  Gr.  afiiOvo-To?  without 
drunkenness  ;  as  a  noun,  a  remedy  for  drunkenness,  the 
amethyst,  supposed  to  have  this  power;  a  priv.  +  jitc- 
0veiv  to  be  drunken,  fj.e6v  strong  drink,  wine.    See  Mead.] 

1.  (il/m.)  A  variety  of  crystallized  quartz,  of  a  purple 
or  bluish  violet  color,  of  difl^erent  shades.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  jeweler's  stone. 

Oriental  amethyat,  the  violet-blue  variety  of  transparent 
crystallized  corundum  or  sapphire. 

2.  (Her.)  A  purple  color  in  a  nobleman's  escutcheon, 
or  coat  of  arms. 

Am'e-thys'tine  (am'u-this'tin),  a.  [L.  a7n€th}jstimis^ 
Gr.  a.fj.eOvaTit'o';.']  1.  Resembling  amethyst,  especially  iu 
color ;  bluish  violet. 

2.  Composed  of,  or  containing,  amethy.st. 

II  Am'e-tro'pi-a  (-tro'pt-a),  n.  [Gr.  a^erpo?  irregular 
-|-  un/(,  uiTTos,  eye.]  {Med.)  Any  abnormal  condition  of 
the  refracting  powers  of  the  eye.  — Am'e-trop'ic  (-tr5p'- 
Ik),  a. 

Am-har'lc  (3m-har'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Am- 
hara,  a  division  of  Abyssinia  ;  as,  the  Ainharic  language 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Ethiopic  — 71.  The  Amharic  lan- 
guage (now  the  chief  language  of  Abyssinia). 

J  Am'i-a  (.tm'i-a),7i.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  ajita  a  kind  of  tunny] 
{Zo'ul.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  ganoid  fishes,  exclusively 
confined  to  North  America;  —  called  boivfn  in  Lake 
Champlain,  dogfish  in  Lake  Erie,  and  mudfish  in  South 
Carolina,  etc.     See  Bowfin. 

A'mi-a-bil'i-ty  (a/nil-.vbTl'T-ty),  11.  The  quality  of 
being  amiable  ;  amiablcness;  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amu('j/7i^/,  Jrr.  Ta>ilor. 

A'ml-a-ble  (a'mT-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  amiable,  L.  amicabi/is 
friendly,  fr.  amicus  friend,  fr.  amare  to  love.  The  mean- 
ing has  been  influenced  by  F.  aimable.  L.  amabilis  lova- 
ble, fr.  amare  to  love.  Cf.  Amic.\ble,  Amocous,  Amabil- 
ITY.]     1.  Lovable;  lovely;  pleasing.     \_Obs.  or  i?.] 

So  amiable  a  prospect.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  Friendly;  kindly;  sweet;  gracious;  as,  an  amwrfc/e 
temper  or  mood  ;  amiable  ideas. 

3.  Possessing  sweetness  of  disposition;  having  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  kind-heartedness,  etc.,  which  causes  one 
to  be  liked;  as,  an  amiable  woman. 

4.  Done  out  of  love.     {.Obs.1 

Lny  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.    Shak. 

A'ml-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  amiable; 
aiiiiabnity. 

A'mi-a-bly,  adv.     In  an  amiable  manner. 

Am'1-anth  (am'T-anth),  71.    See  Amianthi's.     [Portirl 

Am'l-an'thl-iorm  (am'T-iin'tlii-furm),  (f.  lAmianfhus 
-\'  -form.']     Itcseiiililing  amianthus  in  form. 

Am'l-an'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  lAminnthus  -f-  -oid:  cf. 
F.  aiiiiantoidc.'}    Resembling  amianthus. 

Am'i-an'thus  (-thus),  n.  [L.  amianfus,  Gr.  ifitaiTO? 
KiQo<;  (lit.,  unsoiled  stone)  a  greenish  stone,  like  asbestns; 
d  priv.  +  tiiaiveiv  to  stain,  to  defile  ;  so  called  from  its 
incombustibility.]  (Min.)  Kar-th  flax,  or  mountain  flax  ; 
a  soft  tiilky  variety  of  asbestus. 

Am'lC  (ilralk),  a.  [L.  «7jnnonia  -f-  -(>.]  {C/iem.)  Re- 
lated to,  or  derived  from,  anuiionia;  —  used  chiefly  as  a 
suffix;  as,  (im/f?  acid;  pbusph(i7»fc acid. 

Amic  acid  ( Chrm.),  one  of  a  class  of  nitrogenized  acids 
somewhat  resi-mblinp  amides. 

Am'l  ca  bU'i-ty  (Sm'T-kA-bTlT-ty).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  ;niiii;il.l.-  ;  frinndlini'SH  ;  aniicableness.  A.ih. 

Am'l  ca-ble(iIin'T-kil.b'l),r?.  {_h.  awicabili.'i,fT.  ayniru.t 
friend,  fr.  amare  to  love.  Sec  Amiable,]  Friendly; 
proceeding  from,  or  exhibiting,  friendlinesH ;  a'fter  the 
manner  of  friends;  peaceable;  as,  au  amicable  disposi- 
tion, or  arrangement. 

Thnt  which  m'bh  most  roinnrkatile  in  thin  contest  wao  .  .  .  tlio 
amicabh  manner  \\\  which  it  wn»  iiiunOKcd.  I'ridtatts. 


I  Amicable  action  (Laic),  an  action  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted by  amicable  consent  of  the  partieb,  for  the  i»ur- 
I  pose  of  obtaining  a  decision  of  the  court  on  some  matter 
of  law  involved  in  it.  iSouner.  liurrill.  —  Amicable  num- 
bera  {Math.},  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
ftum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other. 

Syn.  —  Friendly  ;  peaceable;  kind;  harmonious.— 
Amicable,  Friendly.  Neither  of  these  words  denotes 
any  great  warmth  of  aflection,  since  fnendi//  hixa  by  no 
means  the  same  strength  as  its  noun  friendship.  It  does, 
however,  imply  something  of  real  cordiality  ;  whih-  ami- 
cable supposes  very  little  more  than  that  the  parties  re- 
ferred to  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel.  Hence,  we  speak 
of  amica/de  relations  between  two  countries,  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  difficulties.  "Those  who  entertain 
frieiidhj  feeliugs  toward  each  other  can  live  amicably 
together." 

Am'1-ca-ble-ness  (SmT-ki-b'l-nei-:),  n.  The  quality  of 
beint^  amicable  ;  amicability. 

Am'i-ca-bly,  adv.     In  an  amicable  manner. 

Am'lce  (ani'is),  n.  [OE,  amyse,  prob.  for  amyt,  OF. 
arnit,  ameit^  fr,  L.  a;7iiV/«,j  cloak,  the  word  being  confused 
with  amice,  nlmuce,  a  hood  or  cape.  See  next  word.]  A 
sijuare  of  white  linen  worn  at  first  on  the  head,  but  now 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  by  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  while  saying  Mass. 

^^^  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  words  amice,  a  square 
of  Imen,  and  amire,  itmess,  or  umj/s.'i,  a  hood  or  cape, 
show  confusion  between  them  from  an  early  date. 

Am^lCGt  n.  [OE.  amuce,  amisse,  OF.  alrmtce,  au- 
vntce,  F.  autnusKC,  LL.  ahnncium,  almucia,  aumucia: 
of  unknown  origin  ;  cf.  G.  viiitze  cap,  prob.  of  the  same 
origin.  Cf.  Mozetta.]  {Eccl.)  A  hood,  or  cape  with  a 
hood,  made  of  or  lined  with  gray  fur,  formerly  worn  by 
the  clergy;  —  written  also  a  mess,  nntyss,  and  almucc. 

A-mld'  (a-nud'),  prep.     See  Amidst. 

Am'lde  (Sm'Id  or  Sm'id  ;  LTT),  n.  [.■l7?imonia  -f-  -ide.1 
{Chem.)  A  compoimd  formed  by  the  union  of  amidogen 
with  an  acid  element  or  radical.  It  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  ammonia  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  an  acid  atom  or  radical. 

Acid  amido,  a  neutral  compound  formed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  amido  group  lor  hydroxyl  in  an  acid. 

Am'i-din  (SmT-dTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amidine,  fr.  amidon 
starch,  fr.  L.  amylum,  Gr.  d/iuAoi'  fine  meal,  neut.  of 
a^vAos  not  gromid  at  the  mill,  —  hence,  of  the  finest 
meal ;  d  priv. -|- ^liAos,  fivAT),  mill.  See  Meal.]  {Chem.) 
Starch  modified  by  heat  so  as  to  become  a  transparent 
mass,  like  horn.     It  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

A-mi'dO  (a-mi'do),  a.  [From  Amide.]  {Ckem.)  Con- 
taining, or  derived  from,  amidogen. 

Amido  acid,  an  acid  in  which  a  portion  of  the  nonacid 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  tlie  amido  group.  The 
amido  acids  are  both  basic  and  acid.  —  Amido  Bronp,  amid- 
ogen, NH2. 

A-mid'O-gen  (a-mid'o-j5n),  n.  [Amide  +  -ff^n-"] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  radical,  NH^,  not  j-et  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  from 
the  molecide  of  which  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  has 
been  removed ;  —  called  also  the  amido  group,  and  in 
composition  represented  by  the  form  amido. 

A-mid 'ships  (a-mid'shTps),  adv.  {Naut.)  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  ship,  with  regard  to  her  length,  and  sometimes 
also  her  bre.idth.  Totteri. 

A-midst' (a-niTdsf),  Ipr^p.     [OE.  amidde,  amiddes, 

A-mid' (a-inid'),  I  071  midden,  AS.  on  iniddan, 
in  the  middle,  fr.  midde  the  middle.  The  5  is  an  adver- 
bial ending,  originally  marking  the  genitive ;  the  Ms  a 
later  addition,  as  in  ichilst,  omong.'tt,  alongsf.  See  Mm.] 
In  the  midst  or  middle  of  ;  surrounded  or  encompassed 
by  ;  among.  *'This  fair  tree  ainiil.^t  the  garden."  "  Un- 
seen amid  the  throng."  ^''Amidst  thick  clouds."  3filton. 
^*  Amidst  acclamations."  ^*  Amidst  the  splendor  and 
festivity  of  a  court."    Macaulay. 

But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Amidst.  Among,  These  words  differ  to  some 
extent  from  each  other,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  ety- 
mology. j1»);'/.';^  denotes  in  the  ;/(n/s/ or  middle  of,  and 
hence  surrounded  by;  as,  this  work  was  written  amid.^t 
many  interruptions.  Anion/j  denotes  a  mingling  or  inter- 
mixing with  distinct  or  separ.ahle  objects ;  as,  "  He  fell 
among  thieves."  "Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Hence,  we  say,  among  the  moderns,  auiona  the  ancients, 
among  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  among  these  considera- 
tions, among  the  reasons  I  have  to  offer.  Amid  and 
aniid.st  ure  commonly  used  when  the  idea  of  separate  or 
distinguishable  objects  is  not  prominent.  Hence,  we  say, 
they  kept  on  amidst  the  storm,  amid.^f  the  gloom,  he  was 
suddng  amidst  the  waves,  he  persevered  amidsf  many 
difliculties ;  in  none  of  which  cases  could  among  be  used. 
In  like  maimer,  Milton  speaks  of  Abdiel,  — 
The  seraph  AlKliel.  faitlitnl  fuiind  i 
Amnno  llic  fiiitlilt-ss  fiiithfid  only  he. 

because  he  was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  angela. 
IJut  wlien  the  poet  adds,  ~ 

From  amidst  tlirni  forth  he  passed. 

we  have  rather  the  idea  of  the  angels  as  a  collective  body. 

Those  Bqualid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amidst  which  ho 

was  bnrn.  Macaulay. 

Am'lne  (.ImTn  or  Sm'en ;  277).  n.  [.-I  /Hmonia  +  -ine.'\ 
(Chrm.)  One  of  a  cla.ss  of  strongly  basic  substances  de- 
rived from  ammonia  V)y  replacement  of  one  or  more  hy- 
drogen .itnnis  by  a  basic  atom  or  radical. 

Aml-oid  (Sm'T-oid).  a.  (Zoiil.)  Like  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amioidei.  —  n.     One  of  the  Amioidei. 

II  Am'l-ol'de-1  (Sm'T-oiMe-T),  11.  pi.  (NL..  fr.  Amia  -f 
■oid.]  {Zool.)  An  onler  of  ganoid  fishes  of  which  Amia 
is  the  type.     See  Howfin  and  Ganoidei. 

II  A-mir'  OVmer'),  n.     Sauio  as  Ameer. 

A-mlss' (A-niTs'),  adv.  [Pref.  a- -^-  mi$s.'\  Astray; 
fauJtily  ;  improperly  ;  wrongly  ;  ill. 

Wliat  error  drives  our  eyes  nnd  enrs  ami.*s  f  Sliak. 

Ye  ii.'ik  and  reci'ivv  not,  because  ye  qnU  amitf.  Jame*  iv.  ti. 

To  take  (an  act,  thing)  amisB.tn  impute  a  wrong  motive 
to  (an  act  or  thing);  totakr  oilcnseat :  totake  unkindly  ; 
as,  you  nmst  not  take  these  questions  amiss. 
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A-miflS'  (a^mTs'),  n.  WroiiR ;  faulty ;  out  of  order ; 
improper;  hb,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  u«k  aiivice.  [Used 
ouiy  ill  tliG  preiiicato.]  Drydcn. 

Mis  wisihuii  iiml  virtm- can  not  nlwaya  rectify  tlmt  wliicli  ia 
aiuifS  ill  hiiiiaclt  or  his  circuiii»<tuiiCL'H.  W'vHwiton. 

A-mlss'i  ".     A  fault,  wrong,  or  inistako.     \,Obs.\ 

IJiicli  toy  sL'ems  prol 0,11110  to  some  yrt-ut  amiss.        S/iak; 

A-mls'sl-bll'i-ty  (A-mT-s'sT-btl't-tJ),  71.  [Cf.  F.  amis- 
sibifKe.  See  Amit.]  Tlir  ijuality  of  being  amiasible ; 
possibility  of  bcin>,'  lost.     L7i'.] 

N'lilioiis  of  po|)ul!ir  ri.;lits  iiixl  the  amissitiilitir  of  fDVorei-in 
pow'iT  fnr  irii.-('ori(lHCt  wen-  iillornatcly  broachud  by  tin-  two 
j,'rc'at  n'li;:iiiTis  |iiirli«-s  of  Europe.  Jla/hun. 

A-mls'sl-blo  (a-iuTs'st-b'l),  n.  [L.  mnissibilis :  cf.  F. 
<tiiiis.sUi/€.]     Liable  to  lie  Ijst.     [/i.] 

A-mls'slon  (a-nusli'un),  ?/.     [L.  trmissio:  cf.  F.  nmis- 

sion.]     Deprivation;  loaa.     [0/ji-.]  .Sir  T.  Brownr. 

A-mlt'  (i-niTf),  ''•  '•     [L-  ouiittcrr,  nmisstim^  to  lose  ; 

a  {(lb)  ^  niiftere  to  send.   See  Missile.]    To  lose.   [Obs.'\ 

A  lodeatone  flrod  doth  iireaently  amit  its  proper  virtiiu. 

.«>/"(■  7".  Jirowne. 

Am'l-ty  (Siu'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Amities  (-tiz).  {¥.  nmitie, 
OK.  aiiiistie,  aniisie,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  aniidfirs,  fr.  L. 
amictt.'!  friendly,  from  (nnnre  to  love.  See  Amiable.  J 
Friendship,  in  a  general  sense,  between  individuals,  so- 
cieties, or  nations ;  friendly  relations  ;  good  luiderstand- 
iiitf;  as,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce;  the  ainitij  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

To  live  on  terms  of  nmitii  with  vice.  foir/^er. 

Syn,  — Harnmny  ;  friendliness;  friendship;  affection  ; 
good  will  ;  praci.-. 

II  Am 'ma  (Sni'ma),  7).  [LL.  anima,  prob.  of  interjec- 
tional  or  imitative  urit,'in  :  cf.  Sp.  iiina,  G.  ammef  nurse, 
Basque  ama  niothi-r,  Ib-b.  em,  Ar.  iinmuv^  ummun.^  An 
jibbess  or  spiritiiul  irmther. 

Am'me-ter  (-mt-ter),  v.  {Physics)  A  contraction  of 
onperouiefer  or  ninjifTCineifr. 

Am^mi-ral  (-mT-nd),  v.  All  obsolete  form  of  admii-af. 
"  The  mast  of  .some  groat  aiiiiiiiral.''''  Milton. 

Am'mlte  (itm'mit),  ».  [Gr.  a/ijLiiTTjs,  aju/xtTts,  sand- 
stone, fr.  ajLijLios  or  a/j-juo?  sand.]  {(!rol.)  Ouhte  or  roe- 
ttone  ;  —  written  also  lutwiiiite.     \_Obs.^ 

Am'mo-dyte  (ilm'mo-dit),  n.  [L.  aitimoth/tes,  Gr.  afi- 
(;Lto5i'T7j9  sand  hnrrower,  a  kind  of  serpent ;  a/x/Ltos  sand  -|- 
&vT7i<;  diver,  Sveiv  to  dive.]  {Zoiif.)  {n)  One  of  a  genus 
of  tishes ;  the  sand  eel.  (b)  A  kind  of  viper  in  southern 
Europe.     [Obs.'] 

Am-mo'nl-a  (5m-nio'nT-a),  11.  [From  snl  nmmnniar, 
which  was  first  obtained  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  by  burning  camels'  dunt,'.  See  Ammoniac]  (C/ii'ni.) 
A  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  NH;„ 
with  a  pungent  smell  and  taste;  —  often  called  volatile 
alkali,  and  spirit.'i  0/  hurt  shorn. 

Am-mo'nl-ac  (Sm-ino'nl-Sk),  I  a.    Of  or  pertain- 

Am^mo-nl'a-cal  (iliu'mu-ni'a-kal),  i  ing  to  ammonia, 
or  possessing  its  properties;  as,  an  amnion  lac  ^ii\t\  am- 
nion iacal  gas. 

Ammonlacal  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  vapor  of  am- 
monia is  used  as  the  motive  force.  —  Sal  ammoniac  [L.  sal 
aiiiniuiniiriis]^  the  salt  usually  called  cliloi'ii/t'  v/  ammo- 
?ii/iin,  and  formerly  muriate  0/  uinnmi/ia. 

Am-mo'nl-ac  ('J''  Oum'  am-mo'nl-ac),  7i.    [L.  Am- 

mojiiacum,  Gr.  aixfj-uiviaKov  a.  resinous  gum,  said  to  dis- 
till from  a  tree  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoii ; 
cf.  F.  ammoniac.  See  Ammonite.]  {Med.)  The  concrete 
juice  (g:\nn  resin)  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Dorema 
/tinmoniannn.  It  is  brought  chieHy  from  Persia  in  the 
forra  of  yellowish  tears,  which  occur  singly,  or  are  ag- 
gregated into  masses.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a 
niiuseous,  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is 
inriammable,  partially  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  of 
wine,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant  and  re- 
aolvent,  and  for  tlie  formation  of  certain  plasters. 

Am-mo^nl-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  a,  {Chem.)  Combined  or  im- 
pregnated uitli  ammonia. 

Am-mo'nic  lilni-mo'nTk  or  ilm-mon'Tk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ammonia. 

Am'mon-ite  (am'mun-It).  v.  [L.  cornu  Ammonis 
born  of  Amnion  ;  L.  Amnion.,  Gr.  'A^fiwi'  an  appellation 
of  Jupiter,  as  represented  with  the  horns  of  a  ram.  It 
was  originally  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  Amun.']  {Pale- 
nii.)  A  fossil  cephalopod  shell 
related  to  the  nautilus.  There 
are  many  genera  and  species, 
and  all  are  extinct,  the  typical 
"forms  having  exi.sted  only  in  the 
Mesozoic  age,  when  they  were 
exceedingly  numerous.  They 
differ  from  the  nautili  in  having  Ammonite  {AmmnuUfa  ja- 
the  margins  of  the  septa  very  •'■'""•  front  and  side  view. 
much  lobed  or  plaited,  and  the  siphuncle  dorsal.  Also 
■called  .'Jcry^ezi^  stone,  snal:e  .•ifnne,  and  romu  Ammonis. 

Am'mon-1-tlf'er-OUS  (am'mun-t-tTf'er-us),  a.  lAin- 
monife  +  -feri»rs.~\     Containnig  fossil  ammonites. 

II  Am-mon'Mold'e-a(5m-m5n'T-toid'e-a).«.^;.  [NL., 
fr.  .l/iniiKiii/e  f-  -o/(/.]  {Zoi'd.)  An  extensive  group  of 
fossil  repbalopods  often  very  abundant  in  Mesozoic 
rocks.  Their  shells  are  frequently  large  and  liighly  oma^ 
mented.    See  Ammonite. 

Am-mo'nl-um  (5m-mo'nT-um),  n.  [See  Ammonia.] 
{('hrm.)  A  compound  radical.  NH4.  having  the  chemical 
rel.itiniis  nf  a  strongly  basic  element  like  the  alkali  metals. 

Am'^mu-nl'Uon  (Sm'mij-nTsh'rni),  n.  [F.  am>initim}, 
for  munition,  prob.  caused  by  taking  /'/  viunitimi  as 
Vamunition.  See  Munition.]  1.  Military  stores,  or 
provisions  of  all  kinds  for  attack  or  defense.     [O/w.] 

2.  Articles  used  in  cliarging  firearms  and  ordnance  of 
all  kinds  ;  as  powder,  balls,  shot,  shells,  percussion  caps, 
rockets,  etc. 

n.  Any  stock  of  missiles,  literal  or  figurative. 

Ammunition  bread,  shoea,  etc..  such  a.s  are  contracted  for 
by  government,  and  supplied  to  the  soldiers.    \Eu'j.\ 


Amtrha,  much 
enluryed, 


I  Am'mU-nl'Uon  film'mii-nTsh'Hn),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Ammunitioneu  t-und) ;  y.  yj/-.  tS:  vb.  7i.  Ammunitioki.no.] 
To  provide  witli  umminiition. 

II  Am-ne'sl-a  (;tm-ne'f.I-4  or -zT-A),  71.  [NLm  fr.  Gr. 
aiiv-qaia  ;  a  i»riv.  -f-  fjivaadai  to  n*niember.]  {M'd.)  For- 
getfulness  ;  also,  a  defect  of  hpeecli,  from  cerebral  disease, 
in  wliich  the  patient  stil)Htitut(>K  wrong  words  ur  names  in 
tlie  place  of  tliost^  ho  ui.sheti  to  employ.  Quaiji. 

Am-ne^lC  (am-ne'slk),  a.  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  aninehiii.      *'  Anrnvsic  «r  coordinate  defects."     Q/iain. 

Am-nes'tic  (Sni-nPs'tlk),  a.     (JauHJiig  loss  of  memory. 

Am'nes-ty  (J£m'nes-tV),  ».  [L.  anmcstiri,  Gr.  aiivt]- 
(TTta,  a  forgetting,  fr.  a/xi'Tjaro?  forgotten,  forgetful ;  d 
priv.  -{- fjii'aaOai,  to  remember:  ef.  F.  amnistie,  earlier 
am7te.'iti<:.  See  Mean,  7'.]  1.  Forgetfuluesa ;  cessation 
of  remembrance  of  a  wrong  ;  oblivion. 

2.  An  act  of  the  sovereign  power  granting  oblivion,  or 
a  gener.al  ])ardon,  for  a  past  offense,  as  to  aubjccta  cou- 
cernetl  in  an  insurrection. 

Am'nes-ty,  v.  t.  [im/).  &  p.  p.  Amnestiei*  (-ttd) ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Amnestying,]     To  grant  amncBty  to. 

Am-nic'0-list  (;Xm-nTk'odist),  7(.  [L.  amnicoUi,  am- 
nis  a  river  4-  colere  to  dwell.]  One  who  Uvea  near  a 
river.      [O/'.v.]  Jiailey. 

Am-lUg'e-nous  (Sm-nTj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  nmnigcnn  ;  am- 
nis  a  river  -j-  root  yen  of  gitpiere  to  beget.]  Born  or 
bred  in,  of,  or  near  a  river,     t'^"''^-]  liailty. 

Am^ni-on  (am'nT-on),  n.  [Gr.  a/xcioc  the  membrane 
round  the  fetus,  dim.  of  djui/ds  lamb.]  {Annt.)  A  thin 
membrane  surrounding  the  embryos  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

Am'nl-os  (-5s),  ?(.    Same  as  Amnion. 

II  Am'nl-O'ta  (am'uT-o'tA),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Amnion.] 
{Zo'ol.)  That  group  of  vertebrates  wliich  develops  in  its 
embryonic  life  the  envelope  called  the  amnion.  It  com- 
prises the  reptiles,  the  birds,  and  tlie  mammals. 

Am'ni-Ot'lc  (-5t'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  umniotique.']  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  amnion;  characterized  by  an 
amnion  ;  as,  the  amniotic  fluid;  the  amniotic  sac. 

Amniotic  acid.    (Chem.)    [It.]    See  Allantoic. 

A-mco'ba  (a-me'ba),  n. ;  ph  L.  Am<eb^  (-be) ;  E. 
Amiekas  (-bAz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ofioi^r) 
change.]  (Zoul.)  A  rhizopod  com- 
mon in  fresh  water,  capable  of  un- 
dergoing many  changes  of  form  at 
will.     See  Rhizopoda. 

II  Am''(B-b3'um    (ilm'^-beTim),   n.  ^ 
[L.  amoebaeus,  Gr.  d/xot^aros,  alter-  u. 
nate;  'L.  amoebaeum  qhtiw^u ,Gt.  aafxa 
afj-oi^alov,^  responsive  song,  fr.  d^oi- 
^■q   change.]     A  poem  in  which    i)er- 
sons  are  represented  as  speaking  alternately;  aathe  third 
and  seventli  e<dogues  of  Virgil. 

(I  Am'OB-be'a  (iim'e-be'fl).  n.  pi.  [NL]  {Zool.)  That 
divi.sion  of  the  Rhizopoda  wliich  includes  the  amoeba  and 
similar  forms. 

Am'OB-be'an  (-be'^/n),  a.     Alternately  answering. 

A-moa'bi-an  (a-me'bT-dn),  n.  (ZoOl.)  One  of  the 
Anuebea. 

A-mOB'bl-fonn  (^me'bi-fOrm),  )  a.    [Anurba  -^-form, 

A-moen30ld  (a-me'boid),  I       or   -oid.]      {Biol.) 

Resembling    an   amreba;    ama-ba-shaped ;    changuig   in 
shape  like  an  amteba. 

AmcBbold  movement,  movement  produced,  as  in  the 
am'el>a,  by  successive  processes  of  prolongation  and  re- 
traction. 

A-moB'bous  (-bus),  a.     Like  an  amceba  in  structure. 

Arn'O-ll'tion  (5m'o-lTsh'un).H.  [L.  amolitio,  fr.  amo- 
liH  to  remove  ;  a  (ab)  +  moliri  to  put  in  motion.]  Re- 
moval;  a  putting  away.     [Obs.'l  Bp,  Wrrrd  (ICiTS). 

II  A-mo'mum  (a-mo'mum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a/^tu/noi'  an 
Indian  spice  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatic  plants. 
It  includes  species  which  bear  cardamoms,  and  grains  of 
paradise. 

A-mon'este  (a-m5n'5st),  v.  t.     To  admonish.     \_Obs.'\ 

A-mong'  (a-mung'),         \ prep.     [OE.    a  m  on  gi st , 

A-mongSt'  (a-mungsf),  1  amonges,amonge, among., 
AS.  onmnnii,  nngeinnng,  gema7ig,  in  a  crowd  or  mixture. 
For  the  ending  -st  see  Amidst.  See  Mingle.]  1.  Mixed 
or  mingled  with  ;  surroimded  by. 

They  heard. 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  anwnff 
The  thickest  trees.  Mitton. 

2.  Conjoined,  or  associated  with,  or  making  part  of 
the  number  of  ;  in  the  number  or  class  of. 

Blessed  art  thou  amonij  women.  T.uke  i.  28. 

3.  Expressing  a  relation  of  dispersion,  distribution, 
etc. ;  also,  a  relation  of  reciprocal  action. 

What  news  amnurj  ttie  merchants  ?  Sihak. 

Human  sacrifices  were  practiced  aninug  them.      Ifiiuif. 

Divide  that  gold  anumgst  you.  Mnilmrr. 

■Whrther    tlicy  quarreled  among  themselves,  or  with  their 

neif:libnrs.  A'l-liMm. 

Syn.  —  Amidst ;  between.    See  Amidst,  Between. 

II  A-mon'tll-Ia'dO  (a-m5n'til-ya'd6),  n.  [Sp.]  A  dry 
kind  of  sherry,  of  a  light  color.  Simmonds. 

Am'O-ret  (Sm'o-rSt),  71.  [OF.  amorette,  F.  amourette, 
dim.  of '//?*o//r.]  1.  An  amorous  girl  or  woman  :  a  wan- 
ton.   [O&s.]  J.  Warton. 

2.  A  love  knot,  love  token,  or  love  song,  {pi.)  Love 
glances  or  love  tricks.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  petty  love  affair  or  amour.     [06.«.] 
Am'0-rette' (-r?t'),  «,   Auamoret.  [06,t.]   Rom.  0/ B. 
Am'0-llst  (Sm'6-rTst),  n.     [L.  amor  love.    See  Amo- 
rous.]    A  lover;  a  gallant.     [B.'\  Milton. 

It  was  the  cii^itom  for  an  nmnrisf  to  impress  the  name  of  his 
mistrrss  in  the  dust,  or  upon  the  damp  eartli,  with  letters  fixed 
upon  Iii«  shoe.  Smiflirit. 

A-mom'lng'S  (i-niBmTngz),  adv.  [See  Amorwe. 
The  -s  is  a  genitival  ending.  See  -wards.]  In  the  morn- 
ing; every  morning.     [Obs.'} 

And  Imve  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A-Jitorninga.  J.  Fletcher. 


!i  Am'0-ro'sa  (Sm'S-ro'si),  n.  [It.  amoroso,  fern,  amo' 
r(iMi.\     A  w;tiitii)i  wouiiui ;  a  rourlewin.      .Vr  T.  Jlcrbert. 

Am'0-roE'l-ty  (-rGftT-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
ort.hh  ;  lovinuuesB.      [A'.]  Gait. 

II  Am'0-ro'so  (-ro'ao),  n.  [It.  amoroso^  LL.  amorosug.'\ 
A  lover  ;  a  man  enamored. 

II  Am'0-ro'so,  adv.  [It.]  {Mas.)  In  a  aoft,  tender, 
amatory  wtyle. 

Am'O-rous  (Jlm'A-rQa),  a.  [OF,  nmoros,  F.  amoreuz, 
LL.  nmorosns,  fr.  L.  amor  love,  fr.  aniare  to  love.]  1.  In- 
clined to  love  ;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or  to  aexual 
enjoyment;  loving;  loud;  affectionate;  as,  an  amormis 
di«i)oaition. 

2.  Affected  with  love;  in  love;  enamored ;  — uaually 
with  0/ ;  formerly  with  on. 

Tliy  roKCH  anioroun  of  tlic  moon.  Keatn. 

llij^li  nature  amnrout  of  th*-*  ^f>nd.  T<mni/tun4. 

Sure  my  brother  is  aworoug  on  Hero.  Sfiak. 

3.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  produced  by,  love.  "Amorous 
delight."    Milton.     *^ Amorous  airs.*'     Waller. 

Syn.  — Loving;  fond;  tender;  passionate  ;  affection- 
ate ;  devoted  ;  ardent. 

Am'o-rous-ly,  adv.    In  an  amorous  manner ;  fondly. 

Am'0-rous-ness,  71.  The  rpiality  of  being  amorous,  or 
inclined  Id  hexnal  love;   lovingness. 

A-mor'pha  (a-TiiCr'fa),  n. :  pi.  Amoephas  (-fdz).  [Gr. 
ai.op(j)o<;  shapelesb.]  {Hot.)  A  genusof  leguminous  ahrubs, 
having  long  clusters  of  purple  flowers;  false  or  ba.stard 
indigo.  LonyfeUoif. 

A-mor'phism  (-flz'm),  n.  [See  Amorphocs.]  A  Etate 
(»f  Ijeing  aninrplious;  esp.  a  state  of  being  without  crya- 
tallization  even  in  tlie  minutest  particles,  as  in  glass, 
opal,  etc.  There  are  stony  subttancea  which,  when  fused, 
may  cool  as  glass  or  as  stone ;  the  glass  state  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  state  of  amorphism. 

A-mor'phous  (-fiis),  «.  [Gr.  djuiop(^o?;  a  priv,  -f 
fj-ofi'liX]  form.]  1.  Having  no  deterniinatfc  form  ;  of  irreg- 
ular sliape  ;  shapeles.'j,  Kirwim. 

2.  Without  crystallization  in  the  ultimate  texture  of  a 
solid  substance;  uncrystallized. 

3.  Of  no  particular  kind  or  character ;  anomalous. 
Scientific  treatises  .  .  .  are  not  slMhih  rude  and  niiioipfiorrs 

in  styic.  //one. 

—  A-moT'phous-ly,  fidv.  —  A-mor'phous-neES,  n. 

II  A-mor'pho-ZO'a  (a-mor'fft-zo'a^,  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
d/iop^os  Khapeles.s  ;  d  priv.  -f  tiop-iiT)  form  -f  ^wot'  animal.] 
{Zijol.)  Animals  without  a  mouth  or  regular  internal  or- 
gans, as  tlie  sponges. 

A-mor'pko-zolc  (-Tk),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amorpliozoa. 

A-mor'phy  (-fy),  «.  [Gr.  aixop^ia:  cf.  F.  amorphic. 
See  AiM'RPHoi's.]     Shapelessness.     [Obs.']  Sivi/i. 

A-mortMa-niort').'/.  [Pref.rt--|-  F.  mort  death,  dead; 
(dl  amort  is  for  alaviort.l  As  if  dead;  lifeless;  spirit- 
less; dejected;  depressed.  Sh"k. 

A-mor'tlse  (a-mor'ttz),  r.,  A-mor'ti-sa'tlon  (-tT-za'- 
Blmn),  7;.,  A-mor'tis-a-ble  (tTz-a-b'l),  a..  A-mor'tise- 
ment  (-mirnt),  n.    Same  as  Amortize,  Amortization,  etc. 

A-mor'tiz-a-ble  (a-mor'tlz-ii-bT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amortis- 
sable.'}     Capable  of  being  cleared  off,  as  a  debt. 

A-mor'ti-Za'tion  (ii-niSr'tT-za'shun).  n.  [LL.  amorti- 
satio,  admortizatio.  See  Amortize,  and  cf.  Admortiza- 
tion.] 1.  {Law)  The  act  or  right  of  alienating  lands  to 
a  corporation,  which  was  considered  formerly  as  trans- 
ferring tliem  to  dead  hands,  or  in  mortmain. 

2.  The  extinction  of  a  debt,  usually  by  means  of  a  sink- 
ing fund  ;  also,  the  money  thus  paid.  Simmonds. 

A-mor'tize  (a-mor'tTz\  v.  t.  [OE.  nmortisen,  LL. 
amortisare,  admortizare,  F.  amortir  to  sell  in  mortmain, 
to  extinguish;  L.  ad -\- mors  deatli.      See  Mortmain.] 

1.  To  make  as  if  dead  ;  to  destroy.     \^Obs.']     Chaucer. 

2.  {Law)  To  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to  convey 
to  a  corporation.     See  DIortmais. 

3.  To  clear  off"  or  extinguish,  as  a  debt,  usually  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund. 

A-mor'tize-ment  (-tlz-ment),  n.  [F.  an\ortissement.'\ 
Same  as  Amortization. 

A-mor'we  (a-mCr'w*'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  on  +  OE.  mor- 
we.  See  Morrow.]  1.  In  the  morning.  [Obs.}    Chaucer. 

2.  On  tlie  following  morning.     [Ob.s.l  Chancer. 

A-mo^tion  (a-mo'shun),  »j.     [L.  amotio.     See  Awo\'e.] 

1.  Removal;  ousting;  especially,  the  removal  of  a  cor- 
porate officer  from  his  office. 

2.  Deprivation  of  possession. 

llA-mo'tus  (a-mo'tus),  a.  [L.,  withdrawn  (from  its 
place).]  {Zo'nl.)  Elevated,  —  as  a  toe,  when  raised  so 
high  that  the  tip  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

A-mounV  (a-mounf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amou>ted  ; 
p.  pr.  i  vb.  71.  Amovntinq.]  [OF.  amonter  to  increase, 
advance,  ascend,  fr,  anient  {ecpiiv.  to  L.  ad  )no7tte7n  to 
the  mountain)  upward,  F.  amont  up  the  river.  See 
Mount,  7i.]     1.  To  go  up;  to  ascend.     [_Obs.'] 

So  up  ho  rose,  and  thence  amoimted  straight.    Sj'enser. 

2.  To  rise  or  reach  by  an  accumulation  of  particular 
sums  or  quantities ;  to  come  {to)  in  the  aggregate  or 
whole  ; —  with  to  or  nnto. 

3.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend  ni  effect,  substance,  or 
Influence  ;  to  be  equivalent ;  to  come  practically  {to) ;  as, 
the  testimony  amounts  to  very  bttle. 

A-mount',  v.  t.     To  signify  ;  to  amount  to.     [0&*.] 

A-mount',  n.  1.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  sums 
or  quantities;  the  aggregate ;  the  whole  quantity;  a  to- 
tality ;  as,  the  a7nount  of  7  and  9  is  IG  ;  the  amount  of  a 
bill ;  the  amojnit  of  this  year's  revenue. 

2.  The  eft'ect.  substance,  value,  significance,  or  result ; 
the  sum  ;  as,  the  amount  of  the  testimony  is  this. 

The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame.         Pope. 

A-mour'(a-mobr'),  n-  [F.,  fr.L.  amw  love.]  I.Love; 
affection.     [Obs.} 

2.  Love  making ;  a  love  affair ;  usually,  an  unlawful 
coimectinn  in  love  ;  a  love  intrigue  ;  an  illicit  love  affair. 

In  amours  with,  in  love  with.    [Obs.] 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   tip,   flrn ; 
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pity  ;     food,    td^ot ;     out,    oil ;      ctiair  ;     go  ; 


sing 


ink ; 


then,  tliin;     box;     zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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AMPHITROPOUS 


[F.]    Self-love; 


IlA'moar'  prCpre  (a'moor'  prft'pr'), 

self-esteem. 

A-mov'a-bU'1-ty  (d-moova-blinf-tj-l.  n.     Liability  to 
be  removed  or  dismissed  from  office,    [i?,]    T.  Jejf'erson. 
A-mov'a-ble  (-b'i),  a.    [Cf.  F.  tunoviblt-.}    Removable. 
A-move'  (a-moov'),  v.  t.      [L.  nmoiere  ;    a-   (ab)  -f 
movere  to  move  :  cf.  OF.  amover.']     X.  To  remove,  as  a 
person  or  thiugr,  from  a  position.     lObs.}     Dr.  II.  More. 
2.  {Law)  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  station. 
A-move',   v.   t.    &,  i.     [OF.   amovir,  L.  admovere  to 
move  to,  to  excite;   ad  +  movere.'\      To  move  or   be 
moved;  to  excite.     [Obs.-]  Spenser. 

Am'po-UtO  (Sm'pS-Ut).  71.  [L.  ampelitis,  Gr.  a^ireAi- 
Tts,  fr.  a^TreAos  vine.]  {Min.)  An  earth  abounding  in 
pyrites,  used  by  the  ancients  to  kill  insects,  etc.,  on  vines; 
—  applied  by  Bron^niart  to  a  carbonaceous  alum  schist. 
I!Am'pfere'(aN'par'),  \n.  [From  the  name  of  a  French 
Am-pere' (5m-par'),  I  electrician.]  {Elec.)  The 
unit  of  electric  current;  —  defined  by  the  International 
Electrical  Congress  in  1S93  and  by  U.  S.  Statute  as,  one 
tenth  of  the  unit  of  current  of  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of 
electro-magnetic  units,  or  the  practical  equivalent  of  the 
unvarying  current  whicli,  when  passed  through  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  deposits  silver 
at  the  rate  of  0.001118  grams  per  second.  Called  also  the 
international  amj»ere. 

II  Am'p^re'me'ter  (aN'par'me-'ter),     }  v.    [Avypere  -f 
Am'pe-rom'e-ter  (3m'pa-rom'e-ter),  I    m€(er.'\  {Phys- 
ics)    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of  an 
electrical  current  in  amperes. 

Ani'per-sand(5m'per-sSud),  n.  [A  corruption  of  and, 
per  se  a7id,  i.  e.,  5*  by  itself  makes  and.^  A  word  used 
to  describe  the  character  &•,  d-,  or  &.  liallhcdL 

Am-plll-.  [Gr.  a/xr^i.  ]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  both,  of  both  kinds,  on  both  sides,  about,  around. 
Am'phl-ar-tliro'dl-al  (5m'fT-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [Pref. 
amphi-  -j-  arthrodial.^  Characterized  by  amphiarthrosis. 
_  Amphi-ar-tluo'sls  (-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dM<^i  + 
ap^ptuutc  a  jointing,  ap^poi'  a  joint.]  {Anal.)  A  form  of 
articulation  iu  wliicli  tlie  bones  are  connected  by  inter- 
vening substance  admitting  slight  motion  ;  symphysis. 

Am'phl-as'ter  ^Sm'ft-as'ter),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  d^^i 
-j-  atrrqp  a  star.]  {Biol.)  The  achromatic  figure,  formed 
in  mitotic  cell-division,  consisting  of  two  asters  con- 
nected by  a  spindle-shaped  bundle  of  rodlike  fibers  di- 
verging from  each  aster,  and  called  the  spindle. 

II  Am-phlb'i-a  (am-flb't -a),  n.  pi.  [See  Amphibium.] 
{Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates. 

S^^  The  Amphibia  are 
distmguished  by  having 
usually  no  scales,  by  hav- 
ing eggs  and  embryos  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  fishes,  and 
by  undergoing  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  the  yoimg 
having  gills.  There  are 
three  livmg  orders:  (1)  The 
tailless,  as  the  frogs  (..4// /;- 
ra)\  (2>  The  tailed  {Urode- 
la),  as  the  salamanders,  and 
the  siren  group  (Sirenoi- 
dea),  which  retain  the  gills 
of  the  young  state  (hence 
called    Pereuiiihraiichtata) 

through  the  adult  state,  among  wJiich  are  the  siren,  pro- 
teus,  etc.  ;  (3)    The  Crt^cilians,  or  serpentlike  Ampluhia 
{Ophiomorpha  or  O'ymnophiona),  with  minute  scales  and 
without  limbs.    The  extinct  Labyrinthodonts  also  be- 
longed to  this  class.     The  term  is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  both  reptiles  and  amphibians  collectively. 
Am-phib'1-al  (^/l),  a.&  n.     Amphibian.     [S.] 
Am-phlb'l-an  (-'^n),  a.     {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amptiibia;  as,  amphibian  reptiles. 
Am-pblb'1-an.  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Amphibia. 
Am-phib'1-o-log'lc-al  (am-ftVI-o-lSj'T-krtl),  a.    Per- 
taining t"  ^tliipliiiiiolngy. 

Am-phlb'l-Ol'o-gy  (-51'5-jy),  n.  [Gr.  a,x<tc(3ios  am- 
phibious -f-  dogy:  cf.  F.  amphibiologie.']  A  treatise  on 
amphibious  animals ;  the  department  of  natural  liistory 
which  treats  of  the  Amphibia. 

[|  Am-phlb'1-ot'i-ca  (-St'T-ka),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d^^i 
-f-  ^t(DTiKo5  pertaining  to  life.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
insects  having  aquatic  Iarv;f, 

Am-phlb'l-oua  t5m-nb'T-us),  a.  [Gr.  a^0t'^to9  living 
a  double  life,  i.  e.,  both  on  land  and  in  water ;  (i/x</>t  + 
^toslife.]  1.  Having  the  ability  to  live  botli  on  land  and 
iu  water,  as  frogs,  crocodiles,  beavers,  and  some  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  adapted  for,  or  coimected  with,  both 
land  and  water. 

The  amjiliibiom  character  of  the  Greeks  was  already  deter- 
mined :  they  were  to  be  lords  of  laud  and  ecu.  JIare. 

3.  Of  a  mixed  nature  ;  partaking  of  two  natures. 
Xot  in  free  iind  common  socage,  but  ia  this  amp/iifjioti.t  siihor- 

dmate  cIuhh  of  villein  kociikc.  Jilncfc.tfone. 

Am-phlb'l-OUS-ly,  adv.     Like  an  amphibious  being. 

Am  phlb'l  0U3  ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
phibiniiR  ;  aljjlity  to  liv<-  in  two  elements. 

i:  Am  phlb'i  um  i-nm),  n.  ;  pt.  h.  Amphibia  (-\);  E. 
Amphibiums  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iii<i,C^iov  (sc.  ^wot-  an 
animal).     Soo  AMPiriijioL's.]     An  amphibian. 

Am'phl-blafl'tlcCSm'fT-ltlSs'tTk),  «.  [Cr.  in4>C  4-  fi\a. 
(TTwctis  t«-nding  to  sprout.]  {iSiol.)  Segmenting  un(*<iuiilly; 
—  Kai<l  of  tflulecithal  ova  with  complete  m-gnientatjon. 

Am'phl-bole  (Sm'fT-bol),  n.  [Gr.  a/l</>^^oAos  doubtful, 
equivocal,  fr.  ati.<l»i^a\\ti.v  to  throw  round,  to  doubt: 
cf.  P.  nmphibotc.  Haiiy  so  named  the  genus  from  the 
great  variety  of  color  and  composition  assumed  by  thrj 
mineral.]  (Min.)  A  common  mineral  embracing  many 
varieties  varying  in  color  and  in  composition.  It  or- 
curB  in  monoclinic  crystals ;  also  maswive,  generally  witli 
fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  Tlin  color  varicB  from 
white  to  gray,  green,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesium  and  calcium,  with  usually  aluminiutn  and 
iron.  Somn  common  varieties  are  tremolitc^  ficlinotite, 
agbeMuSyedrnite^  hornblende  (tho  last  nanie  being  also 


Marsh  Fro^  (RanapnJtistris), 
one  of  the  Amphibia. 


used  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  species).  Amphi- 
bole  is  a  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite, 
diorite,  must  varieties  of  trachyte,  etc.    See  Hornblende. 

Am'phi-bol'lc  (5m'fT-b51'ik).  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  amjiliiljoly ;  ambiguous;  equivocal. 

2.  Ol  ur  rt.^t.-ml)lH]g  tlie  muieral  ampliibole. 

Am-phib'O-Iog'ic-al  (5m-fib'S.Iuj'i-k«l).  a.  of  doubt- 
ful meaning;  ambiguous.  ''AmphiOolo'iical  expressions." 
Jer.  Taylor,  —  Am-phib'0-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Am'phi-bol'o-gy  (3in'li-bul'u-jy),  n. ;  pi.  Amphibol- 
ogies (-jTz).  [L.  luiijdiibnhujnt,  for  amphiboUa,  fr.  Gr. 
a^0i^oAia,  with  tlie  t^ndnig  -logia  as  if  fr.  Gr.  a/j.<f>t^oAos 
ambiguous  -f-  Aoyoy  speecli :  cf.  F.  amphibologic.  See 
AsiPHicoLY.]  A  ])hrase,  discourse,  or  proposition,  sus- 
ceptible of  two  interpretations  ;  and  hence,  of  uncertain 
meaniug.  It  differs  from  eqitivocation^  which  arises  from 
tlie  twofold  sense  of  a  single  term. 

Am-phlb'0-lous  (Sm-fib'S-lus),  a.  [L.  amphibolus, 
Gr.  afj.tpipo\os  thrown  about,  doubtful.     See  Awphibole.] 

1.  Ambiguous;  doubtful,     [06^.] 
Xever  was  thL-re  &uch  an  aiu/diibotoiis  quarrel  —  both  parlies 

declurin;,'  thenibelvee  for  the  kiiiy.  JiuutU. 

2.  (Logic)  Capable  of  two  meanings. 

An  amphiholous  sentence  is  one  that  is  capable  of  two  mean- 
ings, not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of  the  words,  but  from 
Its  admittinL'  of  a  double  construction;  c.  3.,  "The  duke  vet 
uves  that  Henry  shall  dopoee."  Whali-lii. 

Am-phib'0-ly  (-o-ly).  "■  .'  p^-  Amphibolies  (-ITz).  [L. 
amphiboUa,  Gr.  dM(/)t^oAia  :  cf.  OF.  amphibolie.  See 
Amphibolous.]    Ambiguous  discourse  ;  amphibology. 

If  it  oracle  contrary  to  our  interest  or  humor,  wc  will  create  an 
amplnhui-,,  a  double  meaiimg  wliere  there  is  none.         Whitlo<k. 
Am'phl-brach   (5m'fT-br5k),   n.     [L.    amphibrachi/s, 
Gr.  a.yi.4>i^paxv<;  short  at  both  ends :  a;x0i!  +  Ppox"?  short.] 
{Anc.  Pros.)  A  foot  of  tliree  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  the  first  and  last  sliort  (^  -  «) ;  as,  knber?.    In  mod- 
ern proRoily  the  accented  syllable  takes  the  place  of  the 
long  anil  til.-  nnarcented  of  the  short ;  as,  pro-phet'ic 
Am' phi -car 'pic  (itm'fi-kar'plk),  j  a.  [Gr.  afi4>C  +  Kap- 
Am'phi-car'pous  (-kar'pus),         f      n-6c  fruit.]  {Bo(.) 
Producing  fruit  of  two  kinds,  either  as  to  form  or  time 
of  ripenmg. 

Am'phl-chro'lc  (-kroTk),  a.  [Gr.  a^0t  -f  xpoa  color.] 
{Chem.)  Exliibiting  or  producing  two  colors,  as  sub- 
stances which  in  the  color  test  may  change  red  litmus  to 
blue  and  bhie  litmus  to  red. 
Am'phi-coBll-an  (-selT-fln),  |  a.  [Gr.  a^-^iKotAo?  bol- 
Am'phi-coeaous  (-se'liis),  t  lowed  all  round  ;  aixtfii 
-{-  KoiAo?  hollow.]  {Zo'dl.)  Having  both  ends  concave; 
biconcave  ;  — said  of  vertebrse. 

Am'phl-come  (am'ft-kom),  71.  [Gr.  ajutfxVo/^o?  with 
hair  all  round  ;  afji4,C  +  k^mij  hair.]  A  kind  of  figured 
stone,  rugged  and  beset  with  eminences,  anciently  used 
in  <livination.     [Obs.^  Enci/c.  Brit 

Am-pMc'ty-OU'ic  {5m-fTk'tT-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  'Am<^i- 
«n>ot'tKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ampliictyons  or  their 
League  or  Council ;  as,  an  Amphictijonic  to%vn  or  state  ; 
the  Amphictiionic  body.  '  W,  Smilh. 

Am-phlc'_ty-ons  (5m-fTk'tT-5nz),  n.  pi.  [L.  Amphic- 
tyonfs,  Gr.  'A^t^iKrvoce?.  Prob.  the  word  was  orig.  afx- 
4>iKTtoveq  dwellers  around,  neiglibors.]  {Gi-ecian  Hi.st.) 
Deputies  from  the  confederated  states  of  ancient  Greece 
to  a  congress  or  coimcil.  They  considered  both  political 
and  religious  matters. 

Am-phlc'ty-o-ny  (-6-ny ),  n. ;  pi.  AMPmcxYONiEs  (-niz). 
[Gr.  a/i(^tKTi>oi'i(i.]  {Grecian  Hist.)  A  league  of  states 
of  ancient  Greece ;  esp.  the  celebrated  confederation 
kno\\^l  as  the  Amphictyouic  Council.  Its  object  was 
to  maintain  the  common  interests  of  Greece. 

Am'phld  (am'fid),  n.  [Gr.  6.\i.^ui  both:  cf.  F.  mn- 
phide.']  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  the  class  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  and  a  base,  or  by  the  union  of  two 
oxides,  two  sulphides,  selenides,  or  tellurides,  as  distiii- 
guislied  from  a  haloid  compound.     [J?.]  Berzelins. 

Am'phi-disc  (Sm'fT-dTsk),  n.  [Gr.  a^<f.i  -f  SiV«09  a 
round  plate.]  {Zool.)  A  peculiar  small  siliceous  spicule 
having  a  denticulated  wheel  at  each  end  ;  —  found  in 
fresliwater  sponges. 

Am'phi-drom'ic-al  (Sm'fT-drSm'T-krrl),  a.  [Gr.  ay.- 
^CSpoiMO';  running  about  or  around.]  Pertaining  to  an 
Attic  festival  at  the  naming  of  a  child;  — so  called  be- 
cause tlie  friends  of  tlie  parents  carried  the  child  around 
the  heartli  and  then  named  it. 

Am-phlg/a-mous  (Sni-ffg'a-mSs),  n.  [Gr.  afi^C  + 
ydfjLQ^  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  structure  entirely  cel- 
lular, and  no  distinct  sexual  organs ;  — a  tei"m  applied  by 
De  Candolle  to  the  lowest  order  of  plants. 

Am'phi-ge'an  (am''fT-je'«n),  a.  [Gr.  afi^C  4-  yv.  yala, 
the  earth.]  Extending  over  all  the  zones,  from  tlie  trop- 
ics to  the  jmlar  zones  inclusive. 

Am'pU-gen  (am'fT-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  a^i<^i*  -|-  -gen:  cf.  F. 
amphighue.']  {C/iem.)  An  element  that  in  combination 
produces  ampbid  salts; —applied  by  Berzelins  to  oxy- 
gen, sulphur,  spleninni,  and  tfllurimu.  [/;!.] 
Am'phl-gene  l-ien),  ».  (Miu.)  Leucite. 
Am'phl-gen'e-sls  (-jen'v-hTs),?/.  [Gr.  ifxt^n  -j-  yeVeo-i? 
generation.]     {l:iol.\  Sexual  generation;  amphigony. 

Am-phig'e-nous  (Sm-fTj't-iu'is),  a.  {Bot.)  Increasing 
in  size  by  growth  on  all  sides,  as  the  lichens. 

Am'phl-gon'lc  {Sm'fT-gou'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  am- 
phigony; s.-xual :  a;^.  f///7^///>'/;/'- propagation.     [/>'.] 

Am-phlg'0-nOU5    (ilui-lTg'o-iiUH),    a.        [Gr.    a|U</>i    4- 
yoi'os-  a  bem-tting.]      Relating  to  both  parents,      [/i*.] 
Am-phlg'o-ny  (-nj).  n.     Sexual  propagation.     [7;.] 
Am'plil-gor'lc  (itm'fT-gur'Tk),  a.     [See   AmpinooKv.] 
N<)n.4r'n.sii;il  ;  al)surd  ;  pertaining  to  an  amphigory. 

Am'phl-gO-ry  (itm'fT-go-rj?),  ;;.  [F.  aniphiaouri,  of 
unrcrtain  derivation  ;  peril,  fr.  Gr.  a^i^t-lyiipo?  a  circle.] 
A  nonMeiis*r  vitsc  ;  a  rigmarole,  with  apparent  meaning, 
which  on  further  iittmiinn  proves  to  bo  meaningless. 
[Written  aluo  aui}>huiour> .\ 
Am-phll'O-glsm  (itiii-fTl'n-jTz'm),  J  n.  [Gr.  au.i>C  A- 
Am-phU'O-gy  (Sm-fTl'.l-jJ),  ]       4ogy.-\      Ambi- 

guity  of  speech  ;  equivocation.     [7?.] 


Am-phlm'a-cer  (5m-fTm'4^8er),  n.    [L.  amphimaerus, 

Gr.  an(/.t/j,a*cpos ;  a/xilit  on  both  Hides -|- /xa- 
Kpos  lonj^'.]  {Anc.  Pros.)  A  foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  middle  one  short  and  the  otliers 
long,  :ia  in  cdstltas.  Andrews. 

!' Am^phl-neu'ra  (Sm'fl-nu'ra),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a^i  -(-  vsvpov  sinew,  nerve.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  MoUusca  remarkable 
for  the  bilateral  sjTumetry  of  the  organs  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  nerves. 

11  Am'phi-os'us  (-Dks'ub).  n.      [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  a/x<^i -j- of u5  sharp.]  {Zool.)  A  tishlike 
creature  {Amphiozus  lanceolalus),  two  or 
three  inches  long,  found  in  temperate  seas ; 
—  also  called  the  lancelet.  Its  body  is  pointed 
at  both  ends.  It  is  the  lowest  and  most  gen- 
eralized of  the  vertebrates,  having  neither 
brain,  skull,  vertebra,  nor  red  blood.  It 
forms  the  type  of  the  groups  ^cran/n,  Lep- 
tocardia,  etc. 

_  Am-phip'neust  (Sm-fTp'nust),  n.  [Gr. 
afi^i  r  TTi-evo-TTjs  one  who  breathes,  trveiv  to 
breathe.]  [Zo'ol.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  Amphibia, 
whicli  have  both  lungs  and  gills  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  [iroteus  and  siren. 

Am'phl-pod  (5m'fi-p5d),  n.  {Zool.)  One 
of  the  Aniijliipoda. 

Am'phl-pod  (.im'ft-pSd),  »a.    {Zo- 

Am-phip'o-dan  {3ni.fip'5-dan),  }    ol.)  Of  Amphioxua^ 

or  pertaining  to  the  Amphipoda.  not.  size. 

II  Am-pllip'0-da(am-fTp'ft-da),n.p;.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  i/i^t 
+  TToOs,  7To5ds  foot.]  {Zool.)  A  numerous  group  of  four- 
tee  u-footed  J 

Crustacea,  ^.--<~r'~r~>~-v_     ft 

inhabiting  ^-<^   ^     (1     ft      ^-^^  s. 

both  fresh  and 

saltwater.  The 

body  is  usually 

compressed  / 

laterally,  and  ' 

the  anterior 

pairs    of    legs 

are     directed  One  of  the  Amphipoda  f;?r(WAo»t»,=  diffbr7m<-> 

do^vuward  and      of  Xcw  EuL-laim,    (  x  ;i>  a  Female:  /'  /"  Sulii 


chelate  claws  ol  first  and  second  pairs  of  lees; 
bChelate  claw  of  male. 


(Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining 


forward,    but 

the    posterior 

legs  are  usually  turned  upward  and  backward.    The  beach 

flea  IS  an  example.     See  Tetradecapoda  and  Ahthros- 

TRACA. 

Am-phip'0-dous  (dus),  a. 
to  tlie  Amphipoda. 
Am-phip'ro-stylo  (-rfi-stn),  a.    [L.  amphiprostylos, 

Gr.  afji(j)tTTp6a-rv\o^  hav- 
ing a  double  prostyle  ;  cf . 
F.  amphiprostyle.  See 
Prostyle.]  {^irch.) 
Doubly  prostyle ;  having 
columns  at  each  end,  but 
not  at  the  sides.  ^?!.  An 
amphiprostyle  temple  or 
edifice.  Amphiproetyle. 

II  Am'phi-rhi'na  (Sm/fT-ri'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
o^0i  -f-  pt?,  pii-6?.  nose.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  elasniobranch  fishes,  because  the  nasal  sac  is  double. 

1:  Am'phls-baB'na  (Sm'fls-bS'na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ap- 
4>i<T^ai.va;  ap<fji<;  on  both  ends  +  jSaiVeii/  to  go.]  1.  A 
fabled  serpent  with  a  head  at  each  end,  moving  either 

^^'T  ,ry  ..,^  Milton^ 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  harmless  lizards,  serpentlike  iu 
form,  without  legs,  and  with  both  ends  so  much  alike 
that  they  appear  to  have  a  head  at  each,  and  ability  to- 
move  either  way.    See  Ill/tstration  in  Appendix. 

C^^  The  Go7-diu.<i  aountici/s,  or  liainronn,  has  been, 
called  an  amphisbxna ;  but  it  belongs  among  the  worms. 

II  Am'phls-bae'noW  (-noid),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  amphis- 
baena  -f  -oid.}  {Znol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  lizardf^ 
of  tlie  genus  Amphisba*na. 

II  Am-phis'cM  (Sm-f Tsh'T-i),      ( 7/.  pi.    [Gr.  a^t^to-^to?: 

Am-phis'clans  (iXm-ftsh'anz),  I  throwing  a  shadow 
both  ways;  api\}i -\- tjKid  shadow.]  The  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  whose  shadows  in  one  part  of  the  year  are- 
cast  to  the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south,  accord- 
ing as  tlie  sun  is  south  or  north  of  their  zenith. 

Am-phlS'tO-moUS  (Sm-fTs'to-mQs),  a.  [Gr.  ay-i^ii -^ 
fTTopa.  mouth.]  (Zo'ul. )  Having  a  sucker  at  each  extrem- 
ity,  as  certain  entozna,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere 

Am'phl-sty'Iic  (am'fT-sti'lTk),  a.  [Gr.  ap^C^r  (nvXoz 
pillar,  sui.pcrt.]  (.Uiat.)  Having  the  mandibular  arch 
articulatei]  with  the  hyoid  arch  and  the  cranium,  as  iu 
tlie  tistiaeii.iit  .sharks;  —  said  of  a  skull. 

Am'phl-the'a-ter  |  (jlm'fT-the'A-ter),  n.     [L.  awphi- 

^  Am'plU-the'a-tre  )  theatrum,  fr.  Gr.  ipii>iBia.TpQv ; 
a/j-tftC  'i  Otarpoy  theater:  cf.  F.  amphitheatre.  See  The- 
ater.] 1.  An  oval  or  circular  building  with  rising  tiers 
of  seats  about  an  open  space  called  the  arena. 

C^-"The  Romans  first  constructed  amphitheaters  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wihl  b^a.^ts, 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  aiiiiihitlteater  in  form  ;  a.s 
a  level  snrrnuiide<l  by  rising  slopes  or  hills,  or  a  rising 
gallery  in  a  tlieater, 

Am'phl-the'a-tral  (-trnl).  n.  [L.  amphitheatralis: 
cf.  F.  arn/diitht-afral.'}  Aniphitheatrical ;  resembling  an 
amphitheater. 

Am'phl-the-at'rlc  (-thc-Jlt'rTk),  ^  ft.     [L.  mnphitheat- 

Am'phl-the-at'ric-al  (iT-k^/l),  t  Wrw.?.]  Of,  per- 
taining to.  i'xhibitcd  in.  or  resembling,  an  amphitheater. 

Am'phl-the-at^rlc-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner 
of  an  aniphit  heater. 

II  Am-phit'ro-cha  (Jtm-fTt'ro-kA).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap4,i 
-f-  Tooy.k  a  u  bed.  I  (Zo'ul.)  A  kind  of  annelid  larva  hav- 
ing bnth  a  .lnrs,il  and  a  ventral  circle  of  special  cilia. 

Am-phlt'rO-pal  (-iwl),       \a.      [Or.  a^4>C    \    rptneiy  to 

Am-phlt'ro-pous  (piis).  I      turn.]    {B«e  >  Having  tho 


ale,  senate,   cfire,    am,    iirm,    ask,   final,   ftll ;     eve,   event,   find,    fern. 


recent;     Ice,    idea,   HI;     old,   6bey,   drb.   ^dd; 
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ovtile  inverted,  but  with  the  attachment  near  the  middle 
of  one  side;  lialf  anatropous.  Gray. 

II  Am'phl-U'ina  (ilm'll-u'mi),  n.  {Zodl.)  A  genua  of 
am  pliiViians, 
iiiliabitiiig  the 
Southern  Unit- 
ed States,  liav- 
iiip    a    Berpent- 

iiuil  ^fmlr    nil-        J^niphixima  (A.  tri<factylum),  reduced. 
nnte  limbs  and  two  persistent  gill  opening.4 ;  the  Congo 
snake. 

Am^'phO-pep'tone  (5ni'fo-p6p'ton),  n.  [Gr.  (1/101.'  -f- 
K.  peptone.']  (P/ii/siol.)  A  product  of  gahtric  digestion,  a 
mixture  of  hemipeptoiie  and  antipeptone. 

II  Am'pho-ra  (Sui'fS-rii),  «.  ;  pi.  Amphor-t-:  (-re).  [L., 
fr  Gr.  a/xiAopeii?,  aiU(/m/>opeus,  a  jar  with  two 
handles;  afi.<f)i.'  -j-  <l>opevi  bearer,  iljepeiv  to 
bear.  Cf.  Ampul.]  Among  tlie  ancitints,  a 
two-handled  vessel,  tapering  at  the  bottom, 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  etc. 

Am'pho-ral  (-r"l),  «•  _  [I--  amplioralis.l 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  amphora. 

Am-phor'lc  (ilm-f5r'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Pro- 
duced by,  or  indicating,a  cavity  in  the  lungs, 
not  filled  with  Huid,  and  giving  a  sound  like 
that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  de- 
canter; as,  aviphoric  respiration  or  reso- 
nance. 

Am'pho-teric  (am'fft-tSrtk),  a.    [Gr.  a^t-    Amphora. 
<|)0Ttp05  both.]     Partly  one  and  partly  the 
other;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ;  neutral.     [-^.]  Smart. 

Am'ple  (Sm'p'l),  a.  [F.  m/ipie,  L.  amjihi.s^  prob.  for 
(7Hi^j(yj/t(.t  full  on  both  sides,  the  last  syllable  akin  to  L. 
ji/enus  full.  See  Full,  and  cf.  Double.]  1.  Large; 
great  in  size,  extent,  capacity,  or  bulk ;  spacious ;  roomy ; 
widely  extended. 

All  the  people  in  that  nii'j^le  house 

Did  to  tliat  inmye  bow  tlicir  humble  knee.      Spenser. 

2.  Fully  sufficient ;  abundant ;  liberal ;  copious ;  as,  an 
atiiple  fortune  ;  ample  justice. 

3.  Not  contracted  or  brief ;  not  concise ;  extended ; 
diltusive  ;  as,  an  ample  narrative.  Johnson. 

Syii.  —  Full;  spacious;  extensive;  wide;  capacious; 
abundant ;  plentiful ;  plenteous  ;  cnpious ;  bountiful ; 
rich  ;  liberal ;  munificent.  —  Amtle.  Copious,  Abundant, 
Plenteous.  Tliese  words  agree  in  representing  a  thing 
as  I'lnh',  Imt  iMnh  1"  diHrrciit  relations,  according  to  the 
imat::e "whirii  is  used.  Am  fir  itiiiilies  largeness,  producing 
asuilii'ieiiry  or  tiiUneris  ui  supply  for  every  want ;  as.  am- 
pi'-  storps  or  resuurce:,,  ni'ipU-  jivovision.  Copious  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  fiow,  or  of  collection  at  a  single  point ; 
as.  a  copious  fountain,  a  e(>i>ioit.<  supply  of  materials.  "Co- 
plans  matter  of  my  song.**  Mllfnn.  Abrindnnt  and  plen- 
teous refer  to  largeness  of  quantity ;  as,  abundant  stores  ; 
plenteous  harvests. 

Am-plec'tant  (Sm-plek'tant),  a.  [L.  amplecH  to  em- 
brace.] (Bot.)  Clasping  a  support ;  as,  amplectani  ten- 
drils. Gray. 

Am'ple-ness  (5m'p'l-n5s),  7i.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  ample  ;  largeness  ;  fullness  ;  completeness. 

Am^plex-a'tlon  (am'plgks-a'Hhun),  n.  [L.  amplexari 
to  embrace.]     An  embrace.     I0bs.'\ 

An  humble  nuipte^ratioji  of  those  sacred  feet.    £p.  Hall. 

Am-plex'1-caul  (am-pleksT-kal), 
a.  [L.  aniplexus,  p.  p.  of  amplecti 
to  encircle,  to  embrace  +  eaulis 
stem :  cf,  F.  amplexieaule.]  (Bot.) 
Clasping  or  embracing  a  stem,  as  the 
ba.se  of  some  leaves.  Gray. 

Am'pU-ate  (5m'plT-at),  T.  t.  [L. 
amplkitus,  p.  p.  ol  ainpliare  to  make 
wider,  fr.  amplus.  See  Ample.]  To 
eidarge.     \_R.] 

To  miiintuin  and  ampliate  the  external  Aiiiplexicaul  Leaf, 
possessions  of  your  empire.  Cdui}. 

Am'pli-ate  (-at),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  the  outer  edge 
pronn'nent ;  — said  of  the  wings  of  insects. 

Am'pU-a'tlon  (Sm'plT-a'shvin),?^.  [L,  ampliatio:  cf. 
F.  ampliation.']    1.  Enlargement;  amplification.     IB.] 

2.  (Civil  Laiv)  A  postponement  of  the  decision  of  a 
cause,  for  further  consideration  or  re-argument. 

Am'pli-a-tive  (am'plT-ii-tTv),  «.  {Logic)  Enlarging 
a  conception  by  adding  to  that  which  is  already  known 
or  received. 

"  All  bodies  possess  power  of  attraction  "  is  an  amj'Uative 
judg;nient ;  because  we  can  think  ot  bodies  withont  thinking  of 
attraction  as  one  of  their  immediate  primary  attributes. 

Abp.  W.  Thomson. 

Am-pUf'I-cate  (Sm-plTfT-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  amplificatus, 
p.  p.  oi  amplifienre.'}     Ti>  amplily.     [Obs.]  Bailee/. 

Am'pll-ll-c'a'tiou  (3ni'pIT-ti-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  amplifi- 
catio.]  1.  The  act  of  amplifying  or  enlarging  in  dimen- 
sions ;  enlargement ;  extension. 

2.  (Rhet.)  The  enlarging  of  asimple  statement  by  par- 
ticularity of  description,  the  use  of  epithets,  etc.,  for 
rhetorical  effect ;  diffuse  uaiTative  or  description,  or  a 
dilating  upon  all  the  particulars  of  a  subject. 

Exaggeration  is  a  species  of  amplification.    Brande  &■  C. 

I  shall  summarily,  without  any  am/iHtication  at  all,  show  in 

■What  manner  defects  have  been  s'upplied.  Sir  J.  Daeies. 

3.  The  matter  by  whicli  a  statement  is  amplified  ;  as, 
the  subject  was  presented  witliout  amplifieations. 

Am-plll'i-ca-tive  (am-plTfi-ka-tTv), '/.  Anii)Iificatory. 

Am-pUf'l-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-ry),  a.  Serving  to  amplify 
or  enlarge  ;  amplificative.  Morell. 

Am'pU-tl'er  (Sm'plT-fi'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
amplifies. 

Am'pU-fy  (Sm'plT-fi),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amplified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amplifying.]  [F.  amplifier.,  L. 
amplificare.  See  Ample,  -fy.]  1.  To  render  larger, 
more  extended,  or  more  intense,  and  the  like;  —  used 
especially  of  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc. 

2.  (Hhet.)    To  enlarge   by   addition  or  discussion;    to 


treat  copiouMy  by  adding  particulars,  illustrationB,  etc. ; 
to  expand  ;  to  make  niucti  of. 

'rroiliis  Eimi  C'reKsidrt  wuH  written  by  a  Loiiihurd  autlinr.  hut 
much  itiii/iiiii'd  by  our  Kiighnli  trunnlutor.  J)ri/i/tn. 

Am'pll-fy  (am'pll-fi),  V.  i.  1.  To  become  Larger. 
\Obs.] 

Strait  wnH  the  way  nt  firnt,  witliouten  hght, 
Hut  further  in  did  further  ainplijy.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  speak  largely  or  copiously  ;  to  bo  diffuBO  in  ar- 
gument or  description ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expatiate  ;  —  often 
with  OK  or  upon.  Watt.'i. 

lie  nm«t  oUl'U  enlarge  and  uTiipU/y  upon  the  subject  he  Imn- 
dies.  A"w((f/i. 

Am'pU-tUde  (Srn'plT-tud),  n.  [L.  ampUhulo.,  fr.  am- 
pins: of.  ¥.  amplitude.  Bee  Ample.]  1.  Statu  of  being 
amplo  ;  extent  of  surface  or  space  ;  largeness  of  dimen- 
sions ;  size. 

The  cathedral  of  I^incnln  ...  is  a  niatrtiiticent  etructure,  pro- 
portionable to  tile  aiiijilititile  of  the  diocese.  J-nUcr. 

2.  Largeness,  in  a  figurative  sense;  breadth;  abun- 
dance; fullness,  (a)  Of  extent  of  capacity  or  intellec- 
tual powers.  '*-•)  mplitude  of  mind. "  Jlilton .  *'A  mpli- 
tude  of  comprehension."  Macatilay.  (b)  Of  extent  of 
means  or  resources.     **A7nplitude  of  reward."       Bacon. 

3.  {Aslron.)  (a)  The  arc  of  the  Jiorizon  between  the 
true  east  or  west  point  and  the  center  of  the  sun,  or  a 
star,  at  its  rising  or  setting.  At  the  rising,  the  amplitude 
is  eastern  or  ortive  :  at  the  setting,  it  is  western,  occidu- 
ous,  or  occasive.  It  is  also  northern  or  southern,  when 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  {b)  The  arc  of  the  hori- 
zon between  the  true  east  or  west  point  and  the  foot  of 
the  vertical  circle  passing  tlirougli  any  star  or  object. 

4.  (Gnu.)  The  horizontal  line  which  measures  the  dis- 
tance to  wliich  a  projectile  is  thrown  ;  tlie  range. 

5.  (P/njsics)  The  extent  of  a  movement  measured  from 
the  starting  point  or  position  of  equilibrium;  —  applied 
especially  to  vibratory  movements. 

6.  {Math.)  An  angle  upon  wiiich  the  value  of  some 
fimction  depends ;  —  a  term  used  more  especially  in  cfiu- 
uection  with  elliptic  functions. 

Magnetic  amplitude,  the  angular  distance  nf  a  heavenly 
body,  wlien  on  the  norizon,  fn.'iii  the  mafruetie  east  or 
west  jioiiit  as  indicated  by  the  coinii;iHs.  Tlie  dill'erenct! 
between  the  magnetic  and  the  truo  or  astronomical  am- 
plitude (see  '6  above)  is  the  *'  variation  of  the  compass." 

Am'ply  (itm'piy),  adv.     In  an  ample  manner. 

Am'pul  (ilm'piil),  n.  [AS.  ampella,  anipolla,  L.  am- 
pulla :  cf.  OF.  ampolle,  F.  um2iOule.]  Same  as  Am- 
pulla, 2. 

il  Am-pol'la  (Sm-prdla),  n.  ;  pf.  Am- 
pulla (-le).  [L.]  1.  (Bom.  Anli'j.)  A 
narrow-necked  vessel  having  two  handles 
and  bellying  out  like  a  jug. 

2.  {Eccl.)  (a)  A  cruet  for  the  wine  au' 
water  at  Mass.    {b)  The  vase  in  which  the 
holy  oil  for  chrism,  unction,  or  coronation 
is  kept.  Sh  ipley. 

3.  (Biol.)  .A-uy  membranous  bag  shaped 
like  a  leathern  bottle,  as  the  dilated  end  of  a  vessel  or 
duct ;  especially  the  dilations  of  tlie  semicircular  canals 
of  the  ear. 

Am'pul-Ia'ceous  (iEm'pi51-la'shus),  a.  [L.  ampnlla- 
ceus,  fr.  iniijndl<i.~\  Like  a  bottle  or  inflated  bladder; 
bottle-.sliaiit'd  ;  sw^dling.  Kirby. 

AmpuUaceous  sac  <Zool.),  one  of  the  peculiar  cavities  in 
the  tissues  of  sponges,  contahiing  the  zooidal  cells. 

Am'pUl-lar  (Sm'pul-ler),  (       f  1 1-  „ 

Am'puMa-ry  (-liry),       r*  I^esemblmg  au  ampulla. 

Am'pul-Iate  (-Ifit),  )  a.       Having    an    ampulla  ; 

Am'pul-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (     fiask-shaped  ;  bellied. 

Am-pul'U-form  (Sm-pul'lT-f8rni),  a.  lAmimlla  -j- 
-form.]     Fla.--k-shaped  ;  dilated. 

Am'pu-tate  (Sm'pu-tat),  v.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Ampu- 
tated ;  7J.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amputating.]  [L.  amputatus, 
p.  p.  of  amputare  ;  amb-  -\- putare  to  prune,  pxdus  clean, 
akin  to  E.  pure.  See  Putative.]  1.  To  prune  or  lop  off, 
as  branches  or  tendrils. 

2.  {Surg.)  To  cut  off  (a  limb  or  projecting  part  of  the 
body).  Wiseman. 

Axu^pu-ta'tion  (Sm'pS-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  amputatio  :  cf . 
F.  amputation.']  The  act  of  amputating  ;  esp.  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  a  Hinb  or  projecting  part  of  tlie  body. 

Am'pU-ta^or  (-ta'ter),  n.     One  who  amputates. 

II  Am'pyx  (ani'pika),  n.  [Gr.  apirv^.]  {Greek  Antiq.) 
A  woman's  headband  (sometimes  of  metal),  for  binding 
the  front  hair. 

llAin-ri'ta(5m-re'ta),«.  [Skr. awinVa.]  {Hind. Myth.) 
Iimuortality  :  also,  the  nectar  conferring  immortality.^ 
a.     Ambrosial ;  immortal. 

Am'sel,  Am'zel  (Sm'zel),  n.  [Ger.  See  Ousel.] 
{Zool.)    The  European  ring  ousel  {Tardus  torquaius). 

A-muck'  (a-muk'),  a.  &  etdiy.  [Malay  amoq  furious.] 
In  a  frenzied  and  reckless  manner. 

To  run  amuck,  to  rush  out  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  as  the 
Matnys  sniiittimes  do  under  the  uitluence  of  "ohang," 
and  attn.k  every  one  that  comes  in  the  way;  to  assail 
recklessly  and  iudiscriminately. 

Satire  's  iny  weapon,  hot  I  "m  too  discreet 

To  run  amuck-,  and  tilt  at  all  1  meet.  Pojie. 

Am'Q-let  (Sm'ii-lSt),  n.  [L.  amuletum:  cf.  F.  amii- 
lette.]  An  ornament,  gem,  or  scroll,  or  a  package  con- 
taining a  relic,  etc.,  worn  as  a  charm  or  preservative 
against  evils  or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  and  witchcraft, 
and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or  characters. 
[Also  used  figurativelyj 

Am'u-let'ic  (Sm/u-lSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
auudet :  operating  as  a  charm. 

A-mur'COUS  (a-mfir'kus),  a.  [LL.  amitrcosiis^  L. 
amuixa  the  dregs  of  olives,  Gr.  afidpyijs,  fr.  afiipyeiv  to 
pluck.]     Full  of  dregs  ;  foul.     {.B.]  Knon-les. 

A-mus'a-ble  (a-miiz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amusahle.'] 
Capable  of  being  ainu.sed. 


Ampulla,  1. 


A-mnBe'  (firmuz'),  v.  t.    \_lvip.  &  p,  p.  Ahused  (i- 

muzd') ;  p.  pr.  A'-  vb.'n.  Amusing.]  [F.  amuser  to  ULike 
stay,  to  detain,  to  anmse,  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  OF.  muxer.  See 
McsR,  r,]  1.  To  occupy  or  engage  the  attention  of;  to 
low  in  deep  thought ;  to  absorb  ;  also,  to  distract ;  to  be- 
wilder.   [06*.] 

CamilhiH  set  upon  the  Gaule  when  tbcywcre  amuMfil  in  re- 
ceiving their  gold.  J/oUand. 

Uehig  amused  with  grief,  fear,  and  fright,  lie  could  not  find 
the  liount*.  J-'uiUr. 

2.  To  entertain  or  occupy  in  a  pleasant  manner;  to 
stir  with  pleasing  or  mirthful  emotiona  ;  to  divert. 

A  irroupof  children  «<"Wfl//ir/ themwdven  with  pimbiner  "toncB 
from  the  top  [ot  the  cliflj,  and  watchiny  ils  theyplunge<l  into 
tliu  lake.  tJilpbu 

3.  To  keep  in  expectation ;  to  beguile ;  to  delude. 

lie  amuicd  hia  foIlowerH  with  idle  promi»es.      Johnscat. 

Syn,  —To  entertain;  gratify  ;  please;  divert;  beguile; 
deceive  ;  occui)y.  --  To  Amuse,  Diveut,  Entkhtain.  We 
are  aauffd  by  that  whir'h  occiipieH  uh  lightly  and  plcaw- 
antly.  We  are  cnfrriannrl  by  that  which  bringrt  our 
TiiindH  into  agreeable  contact  witli  otlierw,  as  converna- 
tion.or  a  book.  We  are  ilii  >  rt'd  hy  that  wliidi  turni*  off 
our  thoughts  to  somethiuK  of  livelier  interent,  e^iteeially 
of  a  sportive  nature,  ab  a  humorous  «tory,  or  a  laughable 
incident. 

Whatever  aHfrfSf'-i  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  facnitiefl,  and 
to  baniah  reflection.  Wliatever  i-Titirtriinn  usually  flwukenn  the 
iniderbtunding  orpratities  the  fancy.  Whatever  «/i'T(iiii»  lively 
in  iti>  nature,  aud  sometimes  tumultuous  in  it»  effects.     Crabo. 

A-muse',  r.  7.  _To  muse ;  to  meditate.     [06j.] 
A-mUSed'  (a-nmzd'),  a.     1.  Diverted. 
2.  ExpreKshijr  amusement;  as,  an  amnxed  look. 
A-muse'ment  (i-muz'ment),  n.   [Cf.  F.  amusement.l 

1.  Deep  thouglit;  muse.     [Obs.] 

lli're  I  .  .  .  fell  into  a  strong  and  deep  nm?/</'»Hr7i/,  revolving 
in  my  mind,  with  great  perplexity,  the  umazin;;  chan;;c  of  our 
aiTiiii>.  /  lc<:twood. 

2.  The  state  of  being  amused ;  pleasurable  excitement ; 
that  which  amuses ;  diversion. 

His  favorite  amusematts  were  architecture  and  ganlrniDg. 

Mucaulay. 

Syn,  — Diversion;  entertainment;  recreation;  relax- 
ation; pastime;  sport. 

A-mus'er  (-er),  71.    One  who  amuses. 

II  Am'U-sette'  (am'ii-z5t'),  «.  [F.]  A  light  field  can- 
non, or  stocked  cun  mounted  on  a  sn  ivel. 

A-mus'ing  (a-umz'ing),  a.  Giving  amusement;  di- 
verting ;  as,  an  anni.'iing  story.  —  A-mus'lng-ly,  adih 

A-mu'slve  (A-mu'zI  v  or  -sTv  ;  277),  a.  Having  power 
to  amuse  or  entertain  the  mind;  fitted  to  excite  mirth. 
[i?.]  —  A-mu'slve-ly.  adv.  —  A-mu'slve-ness,  k. 

A-my'  (a-me'),  71.  [F.  a/ni,  fr.  L.  amieus.]  A  friend. 
lObs.]  C/ianecr. 

A-my'e-lous  (a-ml'e-lu.s),  a.  [Gr.  a/jiueAos  without 
marrow.]     {Med.)  Wanting  the  spinal  cord. 

A-myg'da-la'ceous  (.a-mig'da-la'shiSs),  a.  {Bot.)  Akin 
to,  or  deii\>Hl  from,  the  almond. 

A-my g 'da-late  (a-uiTg'da-lSt),  n.  [L.  a7nyfjdaln, 
am i/gda I II III ,  ahixQud.  Gr.  anvyBa\T],  ajauySaAof.  See  Alm- 
ON]'.]     Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  made  of,  almonds. 

A-myg'da-Iate,  H.  1.  {3Ied.)  An  emulsion  made  of 
almonds;  milk  of  almonds.  Bade//.     Coze. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  amygdalic  acid. 

Am'yg-dal'ic  (Sm'tg-d^ilTk).  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  almonds ;  derived  from  amygdalin  ;  as,  amyg- 
dalic acid. 

A-myg'da-lif'er-ous  (a-migM^lTfer-us),  a.  [L. 
ainygdaliim  almond  -f-  -fernus.]     Alinond-bearing. 

A-myg'da-lln  (a-mTgMa-lTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  gluco- 
side  extracted  from  bitter  almonds  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line substance. 

A-myg'da-line  {-ITn),  a.  [L.  amygdalinus.]  Of,  per- 
tahiins,'  to.  OI-  res'-nibling,  almonds. 

A-myg'da-loid  (-loid),  n.  [Gr.  djui/ySaAot-  almond  -h 
-oid :  cf.  F.  amygdaloide.]  {Mi7t.)  A  variety  of  trap 
or  basaltic  rock,  containing  small  cavities,  occupied, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  nodules  or  geodes  of  dilterent  min- 
erals, esp.  agates,  quartz,  calcite,  and  the  zeolites.  When 
the  imbedded  minerals  are  detached  or  removed  by  de- 
composition, it  is  porous,  like  lava. 

A-myg'da-loid  (-da-loi<l),      1  a.     1.  Almond-shaped. 

A-myg-^da-loid'al  (-loid'ol),  J  2.  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  tlie  nature  of,  the  rock  amygdaloid. 

Am'yl  (Sni'Tl),  71.  [L.  o;/?ylum  starch  -}-  -y^-  Cf. 
Amidin.]  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical.  C-H,,.  of 
the  paraflBne  series  found  in  amyl  alcohol  or  fusel  oil,  etc. 

Ain^y-la'ceous  (am'T-la'shus),  a.  [L.  amylum  starch, 
Gr.  afxvKoy.  See  Amidin.]  Pertaining  to  starch ;  of 
the  nature  of  starch  ;  starchy. 

Am'y-late  (am'T-lat),  ?i.  {Cke7n.)  A  compound  of  the 
radical  amyl  with  oxygen  and  a  positive  atom  or  i-adical. 

Am'y-lene  (am'T-len),  71.  {Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of 
metameric  hydrocarbons,  C.:;Hifl,  of  the  ethylene  series. 
The  colorless,  volatile,  mobile  liquid  commonly  called 
amylene  is  a  mixture  of  different  members  of  the  group. 

A-myl'ic  (a-nnl'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to.  or 
derived  fi'om,  amyl ;  as,  amylic  ether. 

Amylic  alcohol  iCh>'7n.\  one  of  the  series  of  alcohols,  a 
transparent,  colorless  liciuid,  having  a  i>eculiar  odor.  It 
is  the  hydroxide  of  amyl.  —  AmyUc  fermentation  ( Chnn.). 
a  process  of  fermentation  in  st-oich  or  sugar  in  which 
amylic  alcohol  is  produced.  Greyonj. 

Am^y-lo-toac'ter  (am'T-16-bSk'ter),  w.  [L.  aTnylma 
starch -fNL.  bacterium..  See  Bactebiuji.]  {Biol.)  A 
microorganism  {Bacillus  amylobactcr)  which  develops 
in  vegetable  tissue  during  putrefaction.  Sternberg. 

Am'y-lold  (Sm'T-loid),    1  a.     [L.    amijlum    starch  + 

Am'y-loid'al  (-loid'(7l),  J  -oid.]  Resembling  or  con- 
taining amyl ;  starchlike. 

Amyloid  degeneration  (Med.),  a  diseased  condition  of 
various  organs  of  the  body,  produced  by  the  deposit  of 
an  albuminous  substance,  gi\^ng  a  blue  color  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  —  called  also  icuj:y  or  lardaceous  tie- 
e  ration. 
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AMYLOID 

Am'y-loiil  (3m'3?-loid),  n.  1.  A  non-nitrogenous 
starchy  I'ood  ;  a  starclilike  substance. 

2.  ^M'-rd-)  The  substance  deposited  iu  tlie  organs  in 
amvl'i'l  defeneration. 

Am'y-lO-lytlc  (5m'T-lo-lTt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  invXou  starch 
+  AuTtKos  solvent ;  Aueic  to  dissolve.]  {Physiol.)  Etfect- 
ing  the  conversion  of  starch  into  soluble  dextrin  and 
sugar;  as,  an  a»J?/^f>/v'*c  ferment.  Foster, 

Am'y-lose'  (-ios')",  «•  {Chem.)  One  of  the  starch 
group  iC,.H,„0.-.)d  of  the  carbohydrates;  as,  starch,  ara- 
bin,  dextrin,  cellulose,  etc. 

Am'y-ous  (amT-iis),  a.  [Gr.  Jfiuw.]  {3Ied.)  Want- 
ing in  muscle  ;  without  flesh. 

Am'yss  (Sm'Ts^,  n.     Same  as  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 

An  (an).  [AS.  an  one,  the  same  word  .is  the  numeral. 
See  OsE,  and  cf.  A.]  This  word  is  properly  an  adjective, 
but  is  commonly  called  the  indefinite  article.  It  is  used 
before  nouns  of  the  singular  number  only,  and  signifies 
one,  OT  ani/,  but  somewliat  less  emphatically.  In  such 
expressions  as  "twice  an  hour,"  '-once  a7i  age,  "a 
shilling  an  ounce  "  (see  2d  A,  2),  it  has  a  distributive 
force,  and  is  equivalent  to  each,  every. 

r^^  An  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
sound  ;  as,  an  enemy,  on  hour.  It  is  also  ofteii  used  be- 
fore k  sound'''/,  when  the  accent  of  the  word  faUs  on  the 
second  syUable;  as,  an  historian,  -n/  hyena,  <(»  heroic 
deed.  Many  writers  use  a  before /im  such  positions.  An- 
ciently (in  was  used  before  consonants  as  well  as  vowels. 

An,  conj.  [Shortened  fr.  a7id,  OE.  an,  ami,  some- 
times and  if,  in  introducing  conditional  clauses,  like 
Icel.  enda  if,  the  same  word  as  and.  Prob.  and  was 
originally  pleonastic  before  the  conditional  clause.]  If ; 
—  a  word  used  by  old  English  authors.  Shak. 

Xay.  an  thou  dalUest,  then  I  am  thy  foe.      B.  Jonsoit. 

An  if,  and  if ;  if. 

An'a-.  [Gr.  ivd  on  ;  in  comp.,  on,  up,  upwards.] 
A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek,  denoting  up,  upward, 
Ihroufjhonl,  backward,  hack,  again,  anew. 

A'na  (a'na),  adv.  [Gr.  iua  (used  distributively).] 
(Med.)  Of  each;  an  equal  quantity;  as,  wine  and  honey, 
onrz  (or,  contracted,  aa),  5 ij.,  that  is,  of  wine  and  honey, 
each,  two  ounces. 

An  apothecary  with  a  .  .  .  long  bill  of  auas.      Dryden. 

-a'na  (-a'na).  [The  neut.  pi.  ending  of  Latin  adjectives 
in  -anus.'\  A  suffix  to  names  of  persons  or  places,  used 
to  denote  a  collection  of  notable  sayings,  literary  gossip, 
anecdotes,  etc.  Thus,  Scalif/ernna  is  a  book  containing 
the  sayings  of  Scaliger,  Johnsoniona  of  Johnson,  etc. 

Used  also  as  a  substantive  ;  as,  the  French  anas. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  table-talk  of  Sclden  is  worth  all 
the  oita  of  the  Continent.  Hallam. 

An'a-bap'tism  (Su'i-bap'tTz'm),  n.  [L.  anahaptis- 
mns,  Gr.  ara^aTrrto-fio? :  cf.  F.  anabapiisme.  See  Ana- 
EAPTizE.]     Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists. 

An'a-bap'tist  (-ttst),  n.  [LL.  anabaptista,  fr.  Gr.  as 
if  ora^a-Ticmj?:  cf.  F.  anabaptiste.']  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  member  of  any  sect  holding  that  rebaptism  is 
necessary  for  those  baptized  in  infancy. 

rr^^  In  church  liistory,  the  name  Anabaptists  usually 
desolates  a  sect  of  fanatics  wlio  grently  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Gennany,  the  Netherlands,  etc.,  in  the  Reforma- 
tion pf  riod.  In  more  modem  times  the  name  has  been 
applied  to  those  who  do  not  regard  infant  baptism  as  real 
and  valid  baptism. 

An'a-bap-tiS'tlc  (-bSp-tTs'tTk),  (  a.      Relating    or  at- 

An'a-bap-tis'tlC-al  (-tT-k«/l),  )  tributed  to  tlie 
Analni'ti-'t^-  nr  ttieir  doctrines.  Milton.     Bp.  Bull. 

An'a-bap'tist-ry  (-bap'tTst-rJ),  tj.  The  doctrine,  sys- 
tem, or  practice,  of  Anabaptists.     [^.] 

Thus  died  this  imaginary  king ;  and  Anabapfistnj  was  sup- 
pressed 111  -Munster.  I'afiitt. 

An'a-bap-tize'  f-b3p-tTz'),  v.  l.  [Gr.  avafiauTi^eiv,  fr. 
avd  agiiin  ^  fiaTrTi^fiv  to  baptize.  See  BApnzE.]  To  re- 
baptize  ;  to  rechristen  ;  also,  to  rename.    [A'.]   W/iitlock. 

II  An'a-bas  f5n'a-bi!ts) , 

n.  [Gr.  ava^d';,  p.  p.  of 
avapaiv€tv  to  advance.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  fishes, 
remarkable  for  their  pow- 
er of  liv-ing  long  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  of  making  th^-ir 
way  on  Land  for  consid- 
erable distances,  and  for  climbing  trees 
fialies. 

11  A-nab'a-3l3  (;\-n?£b'i-aTs),  n.  [Gr.  aro^ao-i?,  fr.  di'a- 
^aiveiv  to  go  up  ;  dvd  up  -f-  ^aiVfu'  to  go.]  1,  A  journey 
or  expedition  up  from  the  coast,  like  that  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  into  Central  Asia,  described  by  Xonophon  in  his 
work  called  "  The  Anabasis." 

The  nnahann  of  XapoU*on.  De  Qmnceti. 

2.  {Med.")  The  first  period,  or  increase,  of  a  disease ; 
augmentation.     [Ww.] 
An'a-bat'ic  (Sn'.Vbattk),  a.    [Gr.  ivapaTiwA? J    Per- 

tainini;  to  an  anabasiM  ;  as,  an  nn<tbatir  fever.      [W.*.] 

An'a-bOl'lc  (-bSlTk),  a.  [fh-.  iiva^oki)  something 
heaped  up  ;  dva.  -f-  ^0X17  a  Btroke.]  (P/n/xiol.)  Pertaining 
to  anahoii<im  ;  as  anabolic  changes,  or  processes,  move  or 
less  ronstnictivo  in  their  nature. 

A-nab'O-llsm  (.i-nXl/u-lTz'm),  n.  {Physiol.)  The  ron- 
fltrurtive  metabolism  of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from 
katabiili.':}n. 

An'a-Camp'tlc  (5n'i-k!tmp'tTk),  n.  [Or.  dvaKatin-rtnv 
to  bend  l)i'k  ;  dvu.  back  ■{-  Kdiiirreiv  to  bend.]  Hcflcct- 
ing  or  retlected  ;  as,  an  nnacamptir  sound  (an  erho). 

(T^^The  word  was  formerly  applied  to  that  part  of 
optics  which  treatH  of  retlettion ;  the  same  as  what  ia 
now  called  cafoptrir.    See  Catopteics. 

An''a-canip'tit:-al-ly  (-tT-k'/l-lJ),  adv.  By  rnflertinn  ; 
ns,  ecliOfH  aro  sounds  prO'hired  annenmptirally.    Jfutton. 

An'a-camp'tlca  (-tiks),  n.  X.  Tho  science  of  reflected 
light,  now  callod  rntnptrir^. 

2-  Tho  srieneo  of  retlerted  sounds. 
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II  An'a-can'thi-nl  (-kSn'thl-nl),  ( n.  pi    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

An'a-cantbs  (Sn'a-kanths),  (      dv  priv.  -|-  a,«ai/6i- 

vo?  thorny,  li  ■  a^attJa  thorn.]  {Zo'61.)  A  group  of  lele- 
ostean  h^hes  distitute  of  spiny  fin-rays,  as  the  cod. 

An'a-can'thous  \  -tlms),  a.   Spineless,  as  certain  fishes. 

An'a-car''di-a'cs0US  (Sn'a-kar'dT-a'shus),  a.  {But.) 
Belonging  to,  or  rehembling,  a  family,  c~  order,  of  plants 
of  whicli  the  cashew  tree  is  the  type,  and  the  species  of 
sumac  are  well  kno^'^^l  examples. 

An^a-car'diC  (-kUr'dtk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  cashew  nut ;  as,  anacardic  acid. 

II  An'a-car'di-um  (-dT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvd  sim- 
ilar to  +  KapSta  heart;  —  the  fruit  of  this  plant  being 
thought  to  resemble  tlie  heart  of  a  bird.]  {Bot.)  A  geuus 
of  plants  including  the  cashew  tree.     See  Ca-'^hew. 

An'a-ca-thar'tic  (-ka-thar'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  di'aKaOapriKo^ , 
fr.  dvaKaBaCptiv  to  cleanse  upward,  i.  e.,  by  vomiting; 
ava  -j-  Kadaip^i-v.  See  CATHARTIC.]  {Med.)  Producing 
vomiting  or  expectoration.  —  «.  An  anacathartic  medi- 
cine ;  an  expectorant  or  an  emetic. 

II  An-ach'a-ris  (5u-ak'a-rTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aud  up  + 
Xapis  grace.]  {Bo/.)  A  fresh-water  weed  of  the  frog's- 
bit  family  {Jlt/dro'haridacen:),  native  to  America.  Trans- 
ferred CO  England  it  became  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion.    Called  also  iraterireed  and  trafer  thyme. 

An-acb'o-ret  {-t~r^i),n.,  An-ach'o-ret'ic-al  (T-kal), 
a.     See  Anchoret.  A^■cH0RET^c.     [_Obs.^ 

An-ach'O-rism  (-rlz'm),  n.  [Gr.  dvd  +  x^po<;  place.] 
An  error  in  regard  to  the  place  of  an  event  or  a  thing ;  a 
referring  sonietliiiiL'  to  a  wrong  place,     [ii.] 

An'a-chron'ic  (au'a-kron'Ik),  I  a.     Characterized  by, 

An'a-cliron'ic-al  {-I-kal),  J     or  involving,  anach- 

ronism ;  auiu  lirum-stic. 

An-ach'ro-nism  (5n-Sk'ro-niz'm),  n.  [Gr.  avaxpo- 
viafj.o'i,  fr.  dvaxpoi-t^etv  to  refer  to  a  wrong  time,  to  con- 
found times  ;  dvd  +  ?(p6i'09  time  :  cf.  F.  anachro7iisnie.'\ 
A  misplacing  or  error  in  tlie  order  of  time  ;  an  error  in 
chronology  by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to 
eacli  other,  esp.  one  by  which  an  event  is  placed  too  early  ; 
falsification  of  chronological  relation. 

An-ach'ro-nis'tiC  (5n-ak'r6-nTs'tik),  a.  Erroneous  in 
date;  containing  an  anachronism.  T.  Warton. 

An-ach'ro-nizc  (2n-5k'ru-niz),  r.  t.  [Gr.  dvaxpovL^fiv.'] 
To  refer  to.  or  pat  into,  a  wrong  time.     {_R.']         Lou-ell. 

An-ach'ro-noiIS  (-niis),  a.  Containing  an  anachro- 
nism ;  .-vnaehroni.stic.  —  An-ach'ro-nous-ly,  ffrf'!'- 

An'a-clas'ticCitn'a-kiafe'ttk),  «.  [Gr.dvaKXdv  to  bend 
back  and  break  ;  to  reflect  (light) ;  dvd  +  K\dv  to  break.] 

1.  {Opt.)  Produced  by  tlie  refraction  of  light,  as  seen 
through  water  ;  as,  anaclastic  curves.  JTutton. 

2-  Springing  back,  as  the  bottom  of  an  anaclastic  glass. 

Anaclastic  glass,  a  glass  or  phial,  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted funnel,  and  with  a  very  thin  convex  bottom.  By 
suckhig  out  a  little  air.  the  bottom  sprincs  into  a  concave 
form  with  a  smart  crack;  and  by  breatlung  or  blowing 
gently  into  the  orifice,  the  bottom,  with  a  like  noise, 
sprmgs  into  its  former  convex  form. 

An'a-clas'tics  (-tTks),  v.  {Opt.)  That  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light;  —  commonly 
called  dioplrirs.  Encyc.  Brit. 

II  An'a-coe-no'sis  (-se-no'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  avaicou-u>o-ts,  fr. 
avaKoivovv,  to  communicate  ;  dvd  up  -f-  koh'oOi'  to  make 
common,  Koii'65  common.]  {Bhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
a  speaker  ai>peals  to  his  hearers  or  opponents  for  their 
opinion  on  the  point  in  debate.  liV///.Tr. 

An'a-CO-lu'thic  (-ku-lu'thlk),  a.  Lacking  grammat- 
ical sequence.  —An'a-CO-lu'lhlc-al-ly  (-tlu-k'd-lj),  adr. 

11  An'a-CO-lU'thon  (-tlion),?;.  [Gr.  aiatcoAov9o';.-oc,not 
following,  wanting  sequence  ;  dv  priv.  --|-  aKoAovflos  fol- 
lowing.] {Gram.)  A  Avant  of  gramm.atical  sequence  or 
coherence  in  a  sentence  ;  an  instance  of  a  cliange  of  con- 
struction in  a  sentence  so  that  the  latter  part  does  not 
syntactically  correspond  with  the  first  part. 

An'a-con'da  (itn'a-kouMa),  ?;.  [Of  Ceylonese  origin?] 
{Zo'i')l.)  A  large  South  American  snake  of  the  Boa  family 
{Eunectes  mnr in  us),  \\\\\ch  lives  near  rivers,  and  preys 
on  birds  and  small  mammals.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  similar  large  serpent  {Python  figri.'^)  of  Ceylon. 

A-nac're-on'tic  (a-nak're-Qu'tlk),  a.  [L.  Anacreo7i- 
'riis.]  Pertaining  to,  after  the  manner  of.  or  in  the 
iii.-ter  of,  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  ;  amatory  and  con- 
vivial. De  Quincey. 

A-nac're-On'tic,  n.  A  poem  after  tlie  manner  of  Anac- 
reon ;  a  spriglitlv  little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wuie. 

An'a-crotlc  (iSn'A-krSt'Tk),  a.  {Physiol.)  Pertaining 
to  anacrotism. 

A-nac'ro-tism  (a-nak'rfi-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  dvd,  up.  again 
+  KpoTo?  a  stroke.]  {Phy.'^iol.)  A  secondary  notch  in  the 
pulse  curve,  obtained  in  a  sphygmographie  tracing. 

II  An^a-cru'sls  (Xn'd-kru'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  dvdKpovui';,  fr. 
araKpoi'eti' to  push  up  or  bark;  cira  +  Kpoiieii- to  strike.] 
{Pros.)  A  prefix  of  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables  to  a 
verse  properly  beginning  with  an  accented  syllable. 

An'a-dem  (3n'ri-d5ni).  n.  [L.  avadnnoA'T.  dvdhrifi.a^ 
fr.  fu'uScu'  to  wreathe  ;  ai'a  up  ~\'  ^^'iv  to  bind.]  A  gar- 
land orfiUet;  a  ehaph-t  or  wreath.     Drayton.     Tennyson. 

'I  An'a-dl-plo'sls  (itn'A-dt-plo'.sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dva- 
it'irAwtri^  ;  dvd -\-  iSiTrAoyi' to  double,  SittAoo?,  SittAoOs,  two- 
fold, double.]  (/.'h'  f.)  A  repetition  of  the  last  word  or 
any  prominent  word  in  a  scnteiu;e  or  clause,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  with  an  adjunct  idea;  as,  "  He  re- 
tained his  virtues  amidst  all  his  nri.\foi-tun€x  —  wisfor- 
tinirs  which  no  prudence  could  foresee  or  prevent." 

An'a-drom  (iln'.^-drSm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anadro/ne.l 
{Zo'i'il.)  A  IImIi  tliat  leaven  the  sea  and  ascends  rivers. 

A-nad'ro-mOUS  (.Vn5d'r*.-miiB),  a.  [Gr.  ai-aSpojuo? 
riiiining  upuard  ;  dvd  -j  Spo/xo?  a  running,  Spa/xeii/  to 
run.]  1.  (/f'/il/.)  Ascending  rivers  from  the  s(*a,  at  cer- 
tain seasoiiK,  for  breeding,  as  the  salmon,  shad,  etc. 

2.  {Bot.)  Tending  upwards;  —  said  of  ferns   in  which 

the  lowest  secondary  segments  are  on  the  upper  side  of 

the  liraneli  of  tlu-  cetitrni  Ktem.  J).  C.  Eaton. 

II  A-nfe'ml-a  (i^-nr'mT-iU.  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvatfLld  \  dv 

priv,    -f-  nitin  bhiod.]      {Med.)   A   morbid   condition   in 
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which  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quality  or  in  quantity, 
A-naBm'lc  fa-nSiu'Ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an;eniia. 
An-a'e-rob'lc  (5n-a'e-r5b'Tk),  a.    {Biol.)  Relating  to, 
or  like,  anaerobies ;  anaiirobiotic. 

An-a'er-0-bles(5n-a^r-o-bTz),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  dv  priv.  -j- 
dr)p,  aepos,  air -f- ^lo?  life.]    {Biol.)  Microorganisms  which 
du  not  require  oxygen,  but  are  killed  by  it.       Sternberg. 
An-a'er-0-bi-Ot'ic  (Sn-a'er-o-bt-ijtlk),  a.     {Biol.)  Re- 
lated to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  anaerobies. 

II  An^ees-tbe'sl-a  (Su'es-the'sY-A  or  -zhT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  dvataOrjtjia  ;  dv  priv.  -p  ata^Tjat?  feeling,  ala-$dv(a9ai 
to  feel:  vi.  F.  anesthesie.  See -ilbTHETics.]  (Med.)  En- 
tire or  partial  loss  or  absence  of  feeling  or  sensation  ;  a 
state  of  general  or  local  insensibility  produced  by  disease 
or  by  tlie  inlialation  or  application  of  an  amesthetic. 

II  An'ses-the'sls  (-sTs).  71.     See  Anesthesia. 

Anaes-Uiet'ic  (-thet'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  {a)  Capable  of 
rendciing  insensible  ;  as,  anicsthetic  agents,  {b)  Char- 
acterized by,  or  connected  with,  insensibility ;  as,  an 
anifsthetic  ettect  or  operation. 

An'aas-thet'ic,  n.  (Med.)  That  which  produces  in- 
sensibility to  pain,  as  chloroform,  ether,  etc. 

An-ses'the-ti-za'tion  (an-es'the-tl-za'shun),  n.  The 
process  of  aniesthetizing  ;  also,  the  condition  of  the  uerv- 
ou.s  .--v.vti  111  induced  by  amesthetics. 

An-aes'iiie-tize  (an-5s'the-tiz),  v.  t.  {Med.)  To  ren- 
der insensible  by  an  amesthetic.  Encyc.  Brit. 

An'a-glyph  (Sn'a-glTf),  n.  [Gr.  dvdyXv^o<;  wrought 
in  low  relief.  dvdyXv^ov  embossed  work  ;  dvd  -f-  ykv^tiv 
to  engrave  ]  Any  sculptured,  ch.ased,  or  embossed  or- 
nament wnrked  in  low  relief,  as  a  cameo. 

An'a-glypli'ic  (Sn'a-glTf'Tk),  l  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

An'a-glyph'ic-al  (-T-k/jl),  1  art  of  chasing  or  em- 
bossing in  relief  ;  anaglyptic  ;  —  opposed  to  diaglyptic  or 
sunk  work. 

An'a-glyph'ic,  n.    Work  chased  or  euibossed  in  relief. 

An'a-giyp'tic  (-glTp'tTk),  a.  [L.  anaglypticns,  Gr, 
dvdy\vTTTo<;.  dvdy\v^Q<;.  See  Anaclyph.]  Relating  to 
the  art  of  carving,  enchasing,  or  embossing  in  low  relief. 

An'a-glyp'tics  (-ttk^),  n.  The  art  of  carving  in  low 
relief,  endtos.'-iiip.  etc. 

An'a-glyp'to-graph  (-t6-grif),  n.  [Gr.  avdyAunro?  + 
-graph.']  An  instrimient  by  which  a  correct  engraving 
of  any  embossed  object,  such  as  a  medal  or  cameo,  can 
be  executed.  ffrande  d-  C. 

An'a-glyp'to-graphic  (-grSfTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  aiiaalyi't>'grapliy  ;  as,  anaglnpfoyraphic  eng^raving. 

An'a-glyp-tog'ra-phy  (-glTi>t!5g'ra-f5),  n.  [Gr.  dvd- 
yXvTTTos  embossed  +  -grnphy.']  The  art  of  copjing  works 
III  relief,  or  of  so  engraving  as  to  give  the  subject  an  em- 
bossed or  raised  appearance  ;  —  used  in  representing 
coins,  bas-reliefs,  etc. 

II  An'ag-nor'i-sis  (5n'3g-n5r'i-sT6).  v.  [Latinized  fr. 
Gr.  ai-ayi'iopitri?  ;  dvd  +  yvtapi^eiv  to  recognize.]  The 
unfolding  or  denouement.     [/?.]  ^  Pe  Quincey. 

An'a-gO'ge  (an'a-go'je),  7i.  [Gr.  ai-avwyTJ  a  leading 
up  ;  dvd  +  dyujyT)  a  leading,  dyeiv  to  lead.]  1.  An  ele- 
vation of  mind  to  things  celestial. 

2.  The  spiritual  meaning  or  application  of  words  ;  esp. 
the  application  of  the  tyiies  and  allegories  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  subjects  of  the  New. 

An'a-gog'ic  (-gSj'Tk),    la.     Mystical;  having  a  sec- 

An'a-gOg'ic-al  (-T-kal).  |  ondary  spiritual  meaning  ; 
as,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbatli,  in  an  anagogical  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  repose  of  the  samt^  hi  heaven;  an  anagogicar 
explication.  —  An'a-gog'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

An'a-gOg'ics  (  Tks).  n.  p/.  Mystical  interpretations  or 
studie.s,  es|>.  ol  the  Scriptures.  L.  Addison. 

An'a-gO'gy  (an'a-go'jv),  V.     Same  as  Akagoge. 

An'a-gram  (Sn'a-grSm),  ??.  [F.  avagramme,  LL.  onff- 
grriiiiDin.  fr.  Gr.  dvd  back,  again  -j-  ypd^siv  to  write.  See 
GitArmc]  Literally,  the  letters  or  a  word  read  back- 
wards, but  in  its  nsnal  wider  sense,  tlie  change  of  one 
word  or  phrase  into  another  by  the  transposition  of  its 
letters.  Thus  r/n/pnj/.':  becomes  avgelus;  William  Koy 
(attorney-genernl  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  laborious  man)  may 
be  turned  into  /  moyl  in  law. 

An'a-gram,  v.  t.    To  anagramraatize. 

Some  of  these  anagramed  his  name,  Benlowes,  into  Benev- 
olue.  Warhuitnn. 

An 'a- gram-mat 'Ic  fiIii/a-gr:tm-mJCt'rk),  1  a.     [Cf.  F. 

An'a-gram-mat'iC-al  (-niSt'T-krd),  (       nnagram- 

vxifi'jw.']  revtiiiniiig  to,  (■(tiit;iining.  or  making,  an  ana- 
gram. —  An'a-gram-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

An'a-gram'ma-tism  (-prSni'nia-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  dva- 
ypafxnaTta^o? :  cf.  F.  aiiagrammatisjue.}  The  act  or 
practice  of  making  anagrams.  Camden. 

An'a-gram'ma-tist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  anagrammati.'ite.] 
A  maker  ol  anagrams, 

An'a-gram'ma-tize  (-tiz"),  r.  t.   [Gr,  dvaypatifxaTi^ea- : 

cf.  F.  iinagrannimti^rr.]  To  transpose,  as  the  letters  of 
a  wnrd,  so  as  to  form  an  anagram.  Caduorfh. 

An'a-graph  (iin'a-gr,^f).  n.  [Gr.  dvaypatf>r)  a  writing 
out.  fr.  avaypd^dX'  to  write  out,  to  record  ;  dvd  ~\  ypd- 
tf}(iv  towrite,]    An  inventory  ;  a  record,    [Obs.^  Knoules. 

II  An'a-kim  (-ktiu),  (7J. /'/.    [Heb.]    {Bibl.)    A  race  of 

A'naks  (a'nSks),       1      giants  living  in  Palestine. 

A'nal  (ii'n'fl),  a.  [P^rom  ANt'S.]  {.Uint.)  PerUiining 
to,  or  situated  near,  the  anus  ;  as.  the  anal  fin  or  glands. 

A-nal'Clme  (a-nitl'stm).  7J.  [Gr.  dv  priv.  -|- oAki/ios 
strong,  aAKrj  .strength  :  cf.  F.  analcinie.]  {Min.)  A  white 
or  flesli-red  minernl.  of  tlie  zeolite  family,  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a  weak  elec- 
tricity ;  hence  its  name. 

A-nal'clte  f-sit),  7>.     [Gr.  dvaXK-n^  weak.]     Analciine. 

An'a-loc'tic  {itn'A-lPk'tlk).  a.  Relating  to  analects  ; 
maile  up  of  seh'etiouR  ;  as,  an  analertic  magazine. 

An'a-lectB  (Sn'A-lelcts),         (  n.  pi.      [Gr.  araAeKra.fr. 

|l  An'a-lec'ta  (itn'A-li^k'tA),  \  ai'aAe'Yeii- to  collect ;  dva. 
-f  At'yfci'  to  gatlier.l     A  collection  of  literary  fragments. 

|!  An'a-lem'ma  (-If^m'mA),  ?).  [L.  nnalcmma  a  sun 
dial  on  a  pedestal,  wliowing  tlio  Latitude  and  meridian  of 
a  phice,  Gr.  dfaArj/ijua  a  support,  or  thing  supported,  a 
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Eun  dial,  fr.  at'oXafj-^at'tiv  to  talis  up;  avd  -}-  Xafj-^di'ttv 
to  t;ikc-.]  1.  (<ivuiit.)  An  ortliot,'rLipliic'  projection  ui  tlio 
fipliere  on  tlm  plane  of  tlie  meridian,  the  eye  being  sui>- 
posed  at  an  intinito  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  weat 
point  of  tiie  Iiorizou. 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  braas,  on  wliich  tliis  pro- 
jection of  the  Kpiiere  is  made,  having  a  movable  liorizoii 
or  cursor  ;  —  fornuMiy  much  used  in  solving  some  com- 
mon astronomical  problems. 

3.  A  scale  of  tlie  sun's  declination  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  drawn  across  the  torrid  zone  on  an  artificial  ter- 
restrial globe. 

II  An'a-lep'sls  (itn/il-lep'sTs),  1  n.     [Gr.    di'(L\j)>pi<;   a 

An'a-lep'sy  (^an'a-lSp'.sJ),  f       taking  up,  ur  again, 

recovery,  from  afaXaix^dvitf.  See  Analbm-ma.J  (Med.) 
in)  Recovery  of  strengtli  after  sickness,  (i)  A  species 
of  epileptic  attack,  originating  from  gastric  disorder. 

An^'a-lep'tic  (-ISp'tlk),  a.  [Gr,  amATjTTTtKos  restora- 
tive :  cf.  F.  nuiilcpiiijur..  See  Analkpsis.]  {Med.)  Restor- 
ative ;  giving  sticm,'!  Ii  after  <lisea3e.  —  n.  A  restorative. 
II  An'al-ge'sl-a  (it"'i^l-je'si-ii),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  afoA- 
yTjo-ia  ;  dv  priv. -|- aAyTjcrts  sonse  of  pain.]  (Med.)  Ab- 
sence of  sensibility  to  pain.  Qiiiiin. 
An'al-lag-mat'lc  (an'Sl-lSg-matTk),  n.  [Gr.  ai' priv. 
-f  dKKayiLOL  a  change,  fr.  dWdtrcreiv  to  change.]  {Math.) 
Not  changed  in  form  by  inversion. 

Anallagmatic  carves,  a  class  of  curves  of  the  fourth  de- 
gree which  liave  ccrtiiin  peculiar  relations  to  cir.lrs  ;  — 
sometimes  called  hicirruhir  i/uarfirs.  —  AnaUagmatlc  sur- 
faces, a  certain  class  of  surfaces  of  the  fourtli  (U'l^iv.'. 

An'al-lan-to'lc  (an'Sl-ian-to'Ik),  a.  {Anal.)  Witliout, 
or  not  developintf,  an  allantois. 

II  An'al-lan-toid'e-a  (Sn'Sl-ian-toid'e-A),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
dv  priv.  +  E.  nllavtoidea.'}  (ZoiH.)  Tlie  division  of 
Vertebrata  in  which  no  allantois  is  developed.  It  in- 
cludes amphibians,  fishes,  and  lower  forms. 
A-nal'O-gal(a-ual'o-Kfil),  rt.  Analogous.  [06.?.]  Donne. 
An'a-log'lc  (au'il-loj'tk),  a.  [See  Analogous.]"  Of 
or  belonging  to  analogy.  Geo.  Eliot. 

An'a-lOg'lc-al  (-15j'T-kffl),  a.     1.  Founded  on,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  analogy ;  expressing  or  implying  analogy. 
When  a  criimtrv  which  has  sent  out  culnnies  is  termed  the 
moUiL-r  country,  the  expression  is  analo'jical.  J.  x  Mm. 

2.  Having  analogy  ;  analogous.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

An'a-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  analogical  sense  ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  analogy  ;  by  way  of  similitude. 

A  prince  is  analogical!!/  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  stnte  ns  a 
pilot  is  to  the  vfssel.  JirrMf/. 

An'a-log'ic-al-ness.  n.     Quality  of  being  analogical. 

A-naro-gism  (a-ual'u-jTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ifaAoyicr^os 
course  of  reasoning,  fr.  dvaKoyi^eaeai  to  think  over,  to 
calculate.]  1.  {Logic)  An  argument  from  the  cause  to 
the  effect ;  an  a  priori  argument.  Johnson. 

2.  Investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  they  bear  to 
each  other.  Crabb. 

A-nal'0-gist  (-jTst),  n.  One  who  reasons  from  anal- 
ogy ;  one  who  seeks  analogies. 

A-nal'0-gize  (-jlz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  amAoy^ieo-eai.]  To  ex- 
plain, or  represent,  by  analogy.  Chei/ne. 

A-nal'o-gize,  v.  i.    To  employ,  or  reason  by,  analogy. 

II  A-nal'0-gon  (-g5n),  71.  [Gr.  acaAoyof.]  Analogue. 
_  A-nal'0-gOU3  (^-nal'S-gus),  n.  [L.  analogus.,  Gr. 
oK^aAoyos  according  to  a  due  ratio,  proportionate  ;  dvd  -j- 
Aoyos  ratio,  proportion.  See  Loarc]  Having  analogy  ; 
corresponding  to  something  else  ;  bearing  some  resem- 
blance or  proportion ;  —  often  followed  by  to. 

Analogous  tendencies  in  arts  and  manners.    Di'  Qninnev- 

Decfiy  of  ijubhc  spirit,  which  may  be  considered  aiialomL^  fn 
natural  death.  j,  Ji_  Srwrnan. 

Analogous  pole  {Pijroelect.),  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which 
becomes  positively  electrified  when  heated. 

Syn.— Correspondent;  similar;  like. 
—  A-naI'0-gous-ly,  "</;■.— A-nal'o-gous-ness,  n. 

An'a-lOgueCau'a-lCg;  115),  «.    [F.,  fr.  Gr.  di/aAoyoi'.] 

1.  Tliat  which  is  analogous  to,  or  corresponds  with, 
some  other  tiling. 

The  vexntinus  tyranny  of  the  indivldunl  despot  meets  its  nn- 
iitvgue  m  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  many.  /.  'J'wilur. 

2.  {Philol.)  A  word  in  one  language  corresponding 
with  one  in  another;  an  analogons<;erm ;  as,  the  Latin 
"  pater  "  is  the  analogue  of  the  English  "  father." 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  {a)  An  organ  which  is  equivalent  in  its 
functions  to  a  different  organ  in  another  species  or 
group,  or  even  in  the  same  group  ;  as,  the  gill  of  a  fish  is 
the  annlogue  of  a  lung  in  a  quadruped,  although  the  two 
are  not  of  like  structural  relations,  {b)  A  species  in 
one  genus  or  group  having  its  characters  parallel,  one  by 
one,  \vith  those  of  another  group,  {c)  A  species  or  genus 
m  one  country  closely  related  to  a  species  of  the  same 
genus,  or  a  genus  of  the  same  group,  in  another  :  such 
species  are  often  called  representative  species,  and  such 
genera,  representative  qenera.  Dana 

A-nal'o-gy  (a-nai'i-jj),  n.  ;  pi.  Analogies  (-jTz).  [l' 
analogin,  Gr.  amAoyia,  fr.  ai'aAoyo? :  cf.  F.  annlonie 
See  Analogous.]  1.  A  resemblance  of  relations-  an 
agreement  or  likeness  between  things  in  some  circum- 
stances or  effects,  when  the  things  are  other\\ise  entirely 
different.  Thus,  learning  enlightens  the  mind,  because 
it  13  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  eye,  enabling  it  to 
discover  things  before  hidden. 

Followed  by  between,  to,  or  with  ;  as,  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy between  these  objects,  or  one  thmg  has  ana7w/o(7?/  to 
or  With  another. 

^.W^  -4/?ff/or7j/  is  very  commonly  used  to  denote  simi- 
larity or  essential  resemblance;  but  its  specific  ineanine 
IS  a  anmlanty  of  relations,  and  in  this  consists  the  diffei? 
ence  betwe^en  the  argument  from  e.ramp/e  and  that  from 
'u^-llZ^''f\  ^"+i^®  fomier,  we  argue  from  the  mere  simi- 
larity of  two  thmgs  ;  m  the  latter,  from  the  similarity  of 
th^vr  relations.  Karslake, 

2.  (Biol.)  A  relation  or  correspondence  in  function 
beWeen  organs  or  parts  which  are  decidedly  different. 

3.  {Geom.)  Proportion;  equahty  of  ratios. 
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4.  {Gram.)  Conformity  of  words  to  the  genius,  struc- 
ture, or  general  rules  of  a  language  ;  similarity  of  origin, 
iiiHection,  or  principle  of  pronunciation,  and  tlie  like,  as 
opjjosed  to  anomaly.  Johnson. 

An'a-lyso  (an'4-liz),  v.,  An'a-ly'ser  (di'zer),  k.,  etc. 
Same  as  Analyze,  Analyzek,  etc. 

A-nal/y-sls  (a-iiai'T-HTs),  «. ,-  pi.  Analyses  (-sez). 
[Gr.  ai^ciAuo-iS,  fr.  ai-aAiicti^  to  unloose,  to  dJSHolve,  to  re- 
solve into  its  elements;  dvd  up  +  Auciy  to  loose.  See 
Loosu.]  1.  A  resolution  of  anytliing,  whether  an  object 
of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  into  its  constituent  or 
original  elements;  an  examination  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  subject,  ejich  separately,  as  the  words  which 
compose  a  sentence,  the  tones  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple 
propositions  which  enter  into  an  argument.  It  is  op- 
posed to  synthesis. 

2.  {Chern.)  The  separation  of  a  compound  substance, 
by  chemical  processes,  into  its  constituents,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  eitlu^r  {a)  what  elements  it  contains,  or  {b) 
how  much  of  each  element  is  present.  The  former  is 
called  qualitative,  and  the  latter  qnantitntive  analysis. 

3.  {Logic)  'J'liii  tracing  of  things  to  their  source,  and 
the  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its  original  principles. 

4.  {Math.)  Tlie  resolving  of  problems  by  reducing 
the  conditions  that  are  in  them  to  equations. 

5.  {a)  A  syllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a 
discourse,  disposed  in  their  natural  order,  {b)  A  brief, 
methodical  illustration  of  tho  principles  of  a  science. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  synopsis. 

6.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  process  of  ascertaining  the  name 
of  a  species,  or  its  place  in  a  system  of  classification,  by 
means  of  an  analytical  table  or  key. 

tntimate.  Proiliiiate,  Qualitative,  Quantitative,  and  Volu- 
metric analysis,  {('litiii.)  See  under  Ultimate,  Proximate, 
Qualitative,  etc. 

An'a-lyst  (an'a-lTst),  n.  [F.  analyste.  See  Analy- 
sis.] One  who  analyzes ;  formerly,  one  skilled  in  alge- 
braical geometry  ;  now  commonly,  one  skilled  in  chem- 
ical analysis. 

An'a-lyt'ic  (an/iUlTttk),  )  a.    [Gr.  dvakvriKo^  :  cf.  F. 

An'a-lyt'ic-al  (-T-krd),  )  analytique.  See  Analy- 
sis.] Of  or  pertaining  to  analysis  ;  resolving  into  ele- 
ments or  constituent  parts ;  as.  an  anoh/tical  experiment ; 
analytic  reasoning  ;  —  opposed  to  synthetic. 

Analytical  or  coordinate  geometry.  See  under  Geomethy. 
—  Analytic  language,  a  nonintifctional  language  or  one 
not  characterized  by  grammatical  endings.  —  Analytical 
table  (.^^/^ ///.■-/j,  a  table  in  which  the  cliaracteristics  of 
the  species  or  other  groups  are  arranged  so  as  to  facih- 
tate  the  determination  of  their  names. 

An'a-lyt'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  analytical  manner. 

An'a-lyt'ics  (-Tks),  n.     The  science  of  analysis. 

An'a-ly'za-ble  (-li'za-b'I),  a.     That  may  be  analyzed. 

An'ady-za'tion  (-IT-za'slmn),  n.  The  act  of  analy- 
zing, or  sep;uating  into  constituent  parts;  analysis. 

An'a-lyze  (iluM-Uz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Analyzed 
{-\lzd)\  p.pr.&vb.  n.  Analyzing.]  [Cf.  F.  mialyser. 
See  Analysis.]  To  subject  to  analysis  ;  to  resolve  (any- 
thing comjilex)  into  its  elements  ;  to  separate  into  the 
constituent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of 
each  separately ;  to  examine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
certain the  elements  or  nature  of  the  thing  examined ; 
as,  to  analyze  a  fossil  substance ;  to  analyze  a  sentence 
or  a  word  ;  to  analyze  an  action  to  ascertain  its  morality. 

No  one,  I  presume,  can  analyze  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain-  Itarwin. 

An'a-ly'zer  (-Il'zer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
analyzes. 

2.  {Opt.)  The  part  of  a  polariscope  which  receives  the 
Hglit  after  polarization,  and  exhibits  its  properties. 

An'a-mese' titn'a-mez'),  fi.  Of  or  iwrtaiuing  to  Anam, 
in  southe^istern  A.sia.  ^  n.    A  native  of  Aiiam. 

II  An'am-ne'sis  (Sn'Sm-ne'sts),  n.  [Gr.  afd^irTjo-t?,  fr. 
avafiLfj-i'iiaKiLv  to  remind,  recall  to  memory  ;  dvd  -\-  fj.i- 
fxvri<TKiu'  to  put  hi  mind.]  {Rhet.)  A  recalling  to  mind  ; 
recollection. 

An'am-nes'tic  (-ngs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  at-o/xi/Tjo-TtKos.]  Aid- 
ing Uv:  ineiiiorv;  as,  anamnestic  remedies. 

An  am'ni-ot'ic  (an-aiu'nT-5t1k),  a.  {Anat.)  Without, 
or  not  dfvp!n|iing,  an  amnion. 

An'a-mor'phism  (5n'a-m6r'fTz'in),  n.  [Gr.  dvd  again 
+  tiop<pyi  form.]     1.  A  distorted  image. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  gradual  progression  from  one  type  to  an- 
other, generally  ascending.  Jliirley. 

An'a-mor'pho-sis    (5n'a-m8r'f$-sTs    or   -mSr-fo'sis), 
n.  ^  [Gr.  afajudpi^iwcrts,  fr.  ai'a/iop- 
4>ovv  to  form  anew  ;  dvd  again  -f- 
fj.op'povv   to   form,   nop4>TJ   form.] 

1.  (Persp.)  A  distorted  or  mon- 
strous projection  or  representa- 
tion of  an  image  on  a  plane  or 
curved  surface,  which,  when 
viewed  from  a  certain  point,  or  as 
reflected  from  a  curved  mirror  or 
through  a  polyhedron,  appears 
regular  and  in  proportion ;  a  def- 
ormation of  an  image. 

2.  {Biol.)  Same  as  Anamor- 
phism, 2. 

3.  (Boi.)  A  morbid  or  mon- 
strous development,  or  change  of 
form,  or  degeneration. 

An'a-mor'pho-sy(-sy),  n.  Same 
as  Anamorphosis. 

A-nan'  (a-nan'),  interj.  [See 
Anon.]  An  expression  equivalent 
to  What  did  you  say  ?  Sir  ?  Eh  ? 
\.Obs.-\  Shale. 

II  A-na'nas  (S^na'nas),  n.  [Sp. 
ananas,  from  the  native  Ameri- 
can name.  ]  ( Bot. )  The  pineapple 
{Anajtass)!  s'ifira). 

An-an'drous  (an-an'drus),    a.  Anamorphosis. 
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ANASTALTIC 

[Gr.  at/  priv.  -f  avr)p  a  man.]  {Hot.)  Destitute  of  stamenB, 
as  certain  female  Itowerw. 

An-an'gU-lar  (5n-an'g6-l3r),  a.  [Or.  dv  nriv.  4-  E. 
angiilur.^     Contauiing  no  angle.     [J?.] 

An-an'ther-ous  (an-Sn'ther-iis),  a.  [Gr.  dv  priv  4- 
E.  anther.]     {Hot.)  Destitute  of  anthers.  Gray. 

An-an'tJ»OUS  (-thus),  a.  [Gr.  dv  priv.  -f-  acdo5  aHow- 
er.]     {Lot.)  l)*Ktitute  of  flowers  ;  fiowerless. 

An'a-paast  {iin'4-p^:^t),  An'a-paes'Uc  (-pS^'tTk).  Same 
as  Akai'i:st,  Anapebiic, 

An'a-pest(!ln'a-pest),  n.  [L.  ana])acsius,  Gr.  dvdirai- 
(TTos  an  anapest, -i.  e.,  a  dact_>d  reversed,  or,  as  it  were, 
atnick  back  ;  f  r.  dvairaUiv  ;  avd  bai.k  -j-  iiaUiv  to  strike.] 

1.  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables, 
the  first  two  short,  or  unaccented,  the  last  long,  or  ac- 
cented (..  w  -);  the  reverse  oithedactyl.  In  Latin  tl/.i-taSf 
and  in  Knglish  iii'ter-venc',  are  examples  of  anajiests. 

2.  A  verse  compoised  of  such  feet. 
_  An'a-pes'tlc  (Sn'i-p6,'i'tlk),  a.    [L,  anapaestiais,  Gr. 
ava.naKTTt.Ko'i.']     Pertaining  to  an  anapest ;  consisting  of 
an  aiiape.st  or  of  anajiesta  ;  as,  an  anapestic  meter,  foot, 
verse.  —  n.     Anappstic  measure  or  verse. 

An'a-pes'tic-al  (-tt-kfd),  a.  Anapestic 
^  II  A-naph'o-ra  (4-n5f'5-ra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dvo4>Qpd,  fr. 
ai/a^e'pcty  to  carry  up  or  back  ;  dvd  -f-  «^epcif  to  carry.] 
{Rhet.)  A  repetition  of  a  word  or  of  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  two  or  more  buccessive  clauses. 
,  lIAn-aph'ro-dis'i-atan-af/rS-dizl-d),  7?,.  [NL..fr.  Gr. 
oi-priv.  +  d<|>po6(<Tta  sexual  pleasure, 'Ac/jpofitTTj  the  god- 
dess of  love]     (Mril.)  Absence  of  sexual  ajjpetite. 

An-aph'roH3is'i-ac  (-iXk),  a.  &  n.  [Gr.  dv  priv.  -{-  di})po- 
Sio-idKos  pertaining  to  venery.]  (Med.)  Same  as  A nt- 
APimoDisiAc.  Lmif/lison. 

An-aph'ro-dit'ic  {-dTtTk),  a.    [Gr.  dvo4p68iTo%  with- 
out love]    (Biol.)  Produced  without  concourse  of  sexes. 
An'a-plas'Uc  (an'a-pias'tik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
anajda.sty. 

An'a-plas'ty  (-plife/ty),  v.  [Gr.  dvd  again  -f  nAda-a-etv 
to  form;  cf.  F.  anaplostie.']  {Surg.)  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  restoring  lost  parts  or  the  normal  shape  by  the  use 
of  healthy  tissue. 

An'a-ple-rot'ic  (-ple-r5t'Tk),  a.  [L.  anaplerotieii.<t,  fr. 
Gr.  ai'aTT\y]povv  to  fill  up  ;  dvd  +  iikqpovv  to  fill.]  {Med.) 
Filling  np  ;  promoting  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
—  7).     A  remedy  which  promotes  such  granulation. 

A-nap'no-graph(a-nSp'n6-grif),n.  [Gr.  dva-nvo-q  res- 
piration +  ■graph.']     A  form  of  spirometer. 

An'ap-no'lc  (Sn'Sp-no'Ik),  «.  [Gr.  dvaisvor)  respira- 
tion.]    {Med.)  Relating  to  respiration. 

An-ap/0-deiC'tip  (3n-ap'o-dik'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dva-noBei- 
ifT05  ;  dv  priv.  -(-  aTrofit iktoj.  See  ApoDEiCTic]  Hot  apo- 
deictic  ;  undcmonstrable.     [J?.] 

llAn'a-poph'y-sis  (an/a-pof'T-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  avd  back 
+  a7r6(^uo-LS  offshoot.]  {Anat.)  An  accessory  process  in 
many  lumbar  vertebras. 

An'ap-tOt'iC  (an'Sp-tot'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  dvd  back  -\-  tttw- 
TtKo?  belonging  to  case.]  Having  lost,  or  tending  to  lose, 
inflections  by  plionetic  decay  ;  as,  anaptotic  languages. 

II  An-ap'ty-chus  (an-Sp'tT-kiis),  n.  ;  j,l.  Anaptichi 
(-ki).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvdinvxoq  unfolding;  dvd  back -f- 
n-Tuo-o-eii'  to  fold.]  {Paleon.)  One  of  a  pair  of  shelly- 
plates  found  in  .some  cephalopods,  as  the  anmionites. 

An'arch  (an'ark),  n.  [Gr.  ai-apxo?  without  head  or 
chief ;  dv  priv.  -f-  o-PX^  beginning,  the  first  place,  magis- 
tracy, government.]  The  author  of  anarchy;  one  who 
excites  revolt.  Milton. 

Imperial  aiiarchs  doubling  human  woes.         Byron. 
A-nar'chal  (u-nar'kfll),  a.  Lawless  ;  anarchicaL   [i?.] 
We  are  in  Ihe  habit  of  eollinff  those  bodies  of  men  oj/o»r/Kir  • 
whicli  are  in  a  state  of  efterveEcence.  Lmnlor. 

A-nar'chic  (a-nar^tik),  la,      [Cf.  F.   anarchique.'] 

A-nar'chiC-al  (-kT-kr/l),  (  Pertaining  to  anarchy; 
without  rule  or  government  ;  in  political  confusion ; 
tending  to  produce  anarchy  ;  as,  anarchic  despotism ; 
anarclii'iil  .ipinimis;. 

An'arch-ism  (an'ark-Tz'm),  v.  [Cf.  F.  anarchisme.'\ 
The  doctrine  oj-  practice  of  anarchists. 

An'arch-ist  (Sn'ark-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anarchiste.]  An 
anarch  ;  one  who  advocates  anarchy  or  aims  at  the  over- 
throw of  civil  goveniment. 

An^arch-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t     To  reduce  to  anarchy. 

An'arch-y  (an'ark-y),  n.  [Gr.  dvapxla- :  cf.  F.  anar- 
ehir.  See  Anarch.]  1.  Absence  of  government;  the 
state  of  society  where  there  is  no  law  or  supreme  power ; 
a  state  of  lawlessness  ;  political  confusion. 

Spread  anardni  and  terror  all  aroimd.  Couper. 

2.  Hence,  confusion  or  disorder,  in  general. 

There  being  then  ...  an  anarchy,  as  I  may  term  it,  in  au- 
thors and  their  rockouing  of  years.  Fuller. 

II  An'ar-throp'0-da  (an'ar-throp'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  Gr.  dvapQpo<;  without  joints  +  -poda.  See  Anae- 
THHors.]  {Zofil.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  Articulata  in 
which  there  are  no  johited  legs,  as  the  annelids;  —  op- 
posed to  Arthropoda. 

An'ar-ttarop'o-dous  (-dus),  a.  (Zoo!.)  Having  no 
jointed  legs;  pertaining  to  the  Anarthropoda. 

An-ar'throus  (an-ar'tlirQs).  a.  [Gr.  arapflpo?  without 
joints,  without  the  article ;  dv  priv.  -)-  dpOpov  joint,  the 
article.]  1.  {Gr.  Gram.)  Used  without  the  article;  as, 
an  anarthrous  substantive. 

2.  (Zoijl.)  Without  joints,  or  having  the  joints  indis- 
tinct, as  some  insects. 

I'A'nas  (a'nas),  n.  [L.,  duck.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
water  fowls,  of  the  order  Auseres,  including  certain  spe- 
cies of  fresli-water  dnrks. 

II  An^a-sar'ca  (au'a-siir'ka).  ji.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  dvd 
throughout  -f  trdp^,  crap»cds.  flesh.]  (Med.)  Dropsy  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  cellular  substance,  occasioning  a  soft,  pale,  ine- 
lastic swelling  of  the  skin. 

An'a-sar'cous  (-kiis),  a.  Eelongingto,  oraffected  by, 
anasarca,  or  dropsy;  dropsicaL  Wisenian. 

An'a-Stal'tiC  (-stal'ttk),  a.  &  n.     [Gr.  araoTaArticds 
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fitted  for  checking,  fr.  avd.  +  (rreKKeiv  to  send.]  (Med.) 
StjTitic.     [  Obs.  1  j^  C'oxe. 

An'a-State  (an'a-stat),  n.  [Gr.  avd  up  +  toTavat  to 
make  to  btauJ.]  {P/ti/siol.)  One  of  a  series  of  substauces 
formeLl,  in  secreting  cells,  by  constructive  or  anabolic 
processes,  in  the  production  of  protoplasm ;  —  opposed 
to  katastate.  Foster. 

An'a-stat'ic  (an'A-stXtTk),  a.  [Gr.  ava.  up  -f  icrrai'at 
to  make  to  stand :  cf .  orariKO?  causing  to  stand.]  Per- 
taining to  a  process  or  a  style  of  printing  from  characters 
in  relief  on  zinc  plates. 

In  this  process  the  letterpress,  engraving,  or  design  of 
any  kind  is  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate  ;  tht-  parts  not  cov- 
ered «ith  ink  are  eaten  out,  leaving  a  facsimile  in  relief 
to  be  printed  from. 

A-nas'to-mose  (a-nSs'to-moz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p. 
Anastomosed  (-mozd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  A>'A8tomosino.] 
[Cf.  F.  ariaslomoser,  fr.  anastomose.  See  Anastomosis.] 
{Anat.  &  Bat.)  To  inosciUate ;  to  intercommunicate  by 
anastomosis,  as  the  arteries  and  veins. 

The  ribbing  of  the  leaf,  and  the  anastomosing  network  of  its 
vessels.  /.  Taiilur. 

II  A~naS''tO-ino'sis  (d-nSs'to-mo'sTs),  n.;  pi.  Anasto- 
moses (-sez).  [>'L..  fr.  Gr.  avacno^uiai^  opening,  fr.  ava- 
aro/iouv  to  furnish  with  a  mouth  or  opening,  to  open  ;  ava 
+  (TTo/ia  mouth:  cf.  F.  anastomose.'}  {Ajiai.  &  Bot.) 
The  inosculation  of  vessels,  or  intercommunication  be- 
tween two  or  more  vessels  or  nerves,  as  the  cross  com- 
munication between  arteries  or  veins. 

A-nas'to-mot'ic  (-mSt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anastomosis. 

II  A-nas'tro-phe  (a-nSs'tro-fe).  n.    [Gr.  ar-aorpoi^ij,  fr. 

ai'aoTpe^eii-  to  turn  up  or  back  ;  ava.  ~\-  aTp€(})ei.v  to  turn.] 
iRhft.  &  Gram.)  An  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of 
words;  as,  echoFd  the  hills^  for,  the  /tills  echoed. 

A-nath'e-ma  (a-nSth'e-ma),  n. ;  pi.  Anathemas  (-miz). 
[L.  anathriiia,  fr.  Gr.  ava^e^a  anything  devuted,  esp.  to 
<;%il,  a  curse  ;  also  L.  anathema,  fr.  Gr.  araS^jM-oi  ^  votive 
offering;  all  fr.  dj-aTifle^-ai  to  set  up  as  a  votive  gift,  ded- 
icate; ava.  up  -f  Tidtvat  to  Set.  See  Thesis.]  1.  A  ban 
or  curse  pronomiced  with  religious  solemnity  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  accompanied  by  excommunication. 
Hence :  Denunciation  of  anything  as  accursed. 

[They]  denounce  anathemas  against  unbelievers.    Priestley. 

2.  An  imprecation ;  a  curse ;  a  malediction. 

Finally  she  fled  to  London  followed,  by  the  anathema'' oi  both 
[faniilies].  Thackeraij. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  anathematized,  or  cursed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Jewish  nation  were  an  nnnfhema  destined  tn  destruction. 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  fiiiys  he  could  wish,  to  save  them  from  it.  to  be- 
came an  anathema,  and  be  destroyed  himself.  Locke. 

Anathema  Maranatha  (mSr'a-nSth'a)  (see  1  Cor.  xvi.  22), 
an  expression  commonly  considered  as  a  highly  intensi- 
lied  form  of  anathema.  Maran  atha  is  now  considered  as 
u  separate  sentence,  meaning,  "  Our  Lord  cometh." 

A-nath'e-mat'Ic(a-n5tIi'e-m5t'Tk),  \a.  Pertaining  to, 

A-nath'e-mat'ic-al  (-mat'I-kiril).  (  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  anathema.  — A-natn'e-mat'lc-al-ly,  ndv. 

A-nath'e-ma-tlsm  (a-n5th'e-ma-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ava.- 
9efx.aTi(riJ.6<;  a  cursing:  cf.  F.  anathematisme.']  Anathe- 
matization.   lO/js.] 

We  find  alawnf  Justinian  forbiddinga«a/Afma^'3>n.?to  be  pro- 
nounced ogain-st  the  Jewish  Helleiii,>ts.  ,/cr.  Taijlor. 

A-nath'e-ma-ti-za'tiozi  (a-nath'e-mi-tT-za'shijn),  n. 
[LL.  analhrmutimtio.']  The  act  of  anathematizing,  or 
denouncing  as  accursed;  imprecation.  Barrow. 

A-naUi'e-nia-tize  (a-n5th'e-mA-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p. 
■AKATHEMATizED(-tizd") ; p. pr.  &vb.  n.  Anathematizing.] 
[L.  anaihemaiizare,  Gr.  avaOey-aTi^^iv  to  devote,  make 
accursed  ;  cf.  F.  anatliematiser.']  To  pronounce  an  anath- 
ema against ;  to  curse.  Hence :  To  condemn  pubUcly  as 
£omething  accursed.  Milton. 

A-nath'e-zaa-tl'^zer  (-ti'zer),  n.  One  who  pronounces 
an  anathema.  llnmrnond. 

llA-nat'i-la  (a-nStt-fA),  n.;  pi.  Anatip.e  (-le).  [NL., 
contr.  fr.  anati/era.  See  Anatiperous.]  (ifoijZ.)  An 
.-mimal  of  the  barnacle  tribe,  of  the  genus  LepaSj  hav- 
ing a  fleahy  stem  or  peduncle ;  a  goose  barnacle.    See 

ClRBIPEDIA. 

C^^  The  term  Anati/,T,  in  the  plural,  is  often  used  for 
the  whole  ^oup  of  pedunculated  cirripeds. 

A-narl-fer  f-fer),  n.     {Znnl.)  Same  as  Anatita. 

All''a-tli'er-011S  (an'a-tlf'er-us),  a.  [L.  anas^  onafis, 
a  durk  -j^  -J'tTons/]  {Zo'61.)  Producing  ducks; —applied 
to  Anati/iB,  under  the  absurd  notion  of  their  turning 
into  ducks  or  geese.    See  Barnacle. 

An'a-tlne  (Sn'i-tTn),  «.  [L.  anatinus.,  fr.  anas,  anntis, 
a  duck.]  {Zu'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ducks;  duck- 
like. 

A-nat'O-ciszn  (a-n5t'o-sTz'mV  n.  [L.  anatocismus,  Gr. 
avaT0Ki(Tti6<; ;  ava.  again  -f-  TOKi^eiv  to  lend  on  interest.] 
{!.aii<)  Ounpfjnnd  iutert-st.     [A'.]  Honvier. 

An'a-tom'lc  (in'-vtoiurtk),  1  a.     [L.  atiatomicu.<!^  Gr. 

An'a-tomlC-al  (-T-kf/l),  f  avaromKo^ :  cf.  V.ana- 
tninirpir..  See  Anatomy.]  Of  or  relating  to  anatomy  or 
flissection ;  as,  the  anatomic  art;  anatomical  observa- 
tions. JIumr. 

An'a-tom'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  manner; 
by  nic.'uiH  <il  'li--i'ction. 

A-nat'o-mlsm  (iV-nSt'ft-mtz'm),  -n.  [Cf.  F.  annto- 
mismc.']  1.  The  apxdicatiou  of  the  princiiilea  ol  anat- 
omy, Ob  in  art. 

The  titrotchcd  and  vivid  atiatomimn  of  their  ['.  **..  the  Frenchl 
great  flgiirc  painters.  The  Lomlim  .Sperlator. 

2.  Tiic  doctrine  that  the  anatomical  «tructuro  explains 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  organism  or  of  animal  life. 

A-nat'0-mlst  (-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anatomijile.^  One 
wh"  iu  ^;kill'■<l  In  tlin  art  of  anatomy,  or  diHsection. 

A-nat'0-ml-za'Uon  (A-nafu-ml-za'shfln),  n.  The  act 
of  aiiatninizing. 

A-nat'o-mlze  fA-nSt'o-mTz),  v.  /.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Anat- 
onii/.F.o  (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anatomizing.]     [Cf.  F. 


anatomiser.']  1.  To  dissect ;  to  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  body,  for  the  purpose  of  dispkiyuig  or 
examining  the  structure  and  use  of  the  several  parts. 

2.  To  discrimuiate  minutely  or  carefully  ;  to  analyze. 

If  we  anatomizt-  all  other  reasoninpe  of  thiw  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  iounded  on  the  relation  ot  cause  and  eilict. 

Jiume. 

A-nat'o-mi'zer  (a-nXt'o-mi'zer),  n.    A  dissector. 

A-nat'O-my  (a-nat'o-my),  n.;  pi.  Anatomies  (-mlz). 
[F.  anatomie,  L.  anatomia,  Gr.  ai-aro/iTJ  dissection,  fr. 
avaTfixveiv  to  cut  up  ;  ava.  -\-  jt^veiv  to  cut.]  1.  The  art 
of  <li.ssecting,  or  artificially  separating  the  different  parts 
of  any  organized  body,  to  discover  their  situation,  struc- 
ture, and  economy ;  dissection. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  organic 
bodies ;  anatomical  structure  or  organization. 

Let  the  inufcles  be  well  inserted  and  bnund  tosether.  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  ot  them  which  is  given  us  by  analoinn. 

itri/deii. 

C^^  "  Animal  anatomy  "  is  sometimes  called  zodtonnj  ; 
'*  vegetable  anatomy,"  7Vi(//c</ywfy  ;  "human  anatomy," 

authrojiotoiinj. 

Comparative  ajiatomy  compares  the  structure  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  classes  uf  animals. 

3.  A  treatise  or  book  on  anatomy. 

4.  The  act  of  dividhig  anything,  corporeal  or  intellec- 
tual, for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  parts ;  analysis ;  as, 
the  anatomy  of  a  discourse. 

5.  A  skeleton ;  anytliing  anatomized  or  dissected,  or 
which  has  tlie  appearance  of  being  so. 

The  anatojnf/  of  ft  little  child,  representing  all  parts  thereof, 

is  accounted  a  greater  rarity  than  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  lull 

stature.  Fiillnr. 

They  broug:ht  one  Finch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy.  SJiak. 

An'a-trep'tic  (un'a-trEp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avaTpcTrTiicos 
overturning,  fr.  avarpinetv  to  turn  up  or  over ;  aca  + 
TpeVeti'  to  turn.]  Overtlirowing ;  defeating; — applied  to 
Plato's  refutative  dialogues.  Enjield. 

II  An'a-tron  (an'a-trSn),  n.  [F.  anatron,  natron,  Sp, 
anatron,  natron^  fr.  Ar.  al-7iatrun.  See  Natron,  Niter.] 
[0/«.]    1.  Native  carbonate  of  soda ;  natron. 

2.  Glass  gall  or  sandiver. 

3.  Saltpeter.  Coxe.    Johnson. 
A-nat'ro-pal  (d-nSt'r6-p«l),  1  a.  [Gr.  avaup  +  TpeVeti' 
A-nat'ro-pous  (-pus),             (      to  turn.]   {Bot.)   Hav- 
ing the  ovult;  inverted  at  an  early  period  in  its  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apparent  apex  ;  —  ojv 
posed  to  orthotropons.  Gray. 

A-nat'to  (-to),  n.     Same  as  Annotto. 

AnTsur-y  (au'ber-y),  AmTSur-y  (Sm'ber-y),  n.  [AS. 
ampre,  ompre,  a  crooked  swelling  vein  :  cf.  Prov.  E.  a/H- 
per  a  tumor  witli  inflammation.  Cf.  the  first  syllable  in 
agnail,  and  berry  a  fruit.]  1.  {Far.)  A  soft  tumor  or 
bloody  wart  on  horses  or  oxen. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  roots  of  turnips,  etc. ;  —  called  also 
fingers  and  toes. 

-ance.  [F.  -ance,  fr.  L.  -antia  and  also  fr.  -entia.']  A 
suffix  signifying  action ;  also,  quality  or  state  ;  as,  assist- 
once,  vtsihUince,  appearcrwcc,  elegnnce.    See  -ancy. 

^^^^  All  recently  adopted  words  of  tliis  class  take 
either  •ance  or  -ence,  accordmg  to  the  Latin  spelling. 

An'ces-tor  (Sn'ses-ter),  n.  [OE.  ancestre,  amirestre, 
also  ancessoi'r;  the  fir.st  forms  fr.  OF.  ancestre,  F.  an- 
cetre,  fr.  the  L.  nom.  antecessor  one  who  goes  before;  the 
last  form  fr.  OF.  ancessor,  fr.  L.  ace.  antecessorem,  fr. 
antecedere  to  go  before;  ante  before  -j-  cedere  to  go. 
See  Cede,  and  cf.  Antecessor.]  1.  One  from  whom  a 
person  is  descended,  whether  on  the  father's  or  moth- 
er's side,  at  any  distance  of  time ;  a  progenitor ;  a  fore- 
father. 

2.  {Biol.)  An  earlier  type  ;  a  progenitor  ;  as,  this  fossil 
animal  is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  horse. 

3.  {Law)  One  from  whom  an  estate  has  descended  ; 
—  the  corrt-lative  of  hz-ir. 

An'ces-tO'ri-al  (an'ses-to'rT-r/l).  a.    Ancestral.   Grote. 

An'ces-tO'ri-al-ly,  adv.     With  regard  to  ancestors. 

An-ces'tial  (au-sSs'tr«l ;  '211),  a.  Of,  pertahiing  to, 
derived  from,  or  possessed  by,  an  ancestor  or  ancestors; 
as,  an  ancestral  estate.     "  Ancestral  trees."      Jlemans. 

An'ces-tress  (Sn'ses-tr£s),  ?i.    A  female  ancestor. 

An'ces-try  (ilii's6.s-try),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ancesserie.  See 
ANCESTOR.]  1.  Condition  as  to  ance.stors;  ancestral 
hneage ;  ^hence,  birth  or  honorable  descent. 

Title  and  anccstnf  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  bnt  an 
ill  one  more  contemptible.  Addtson. 

2.  A  series  of  ancestors  or  progenitors;  lineage,  or 
tliose  who  compose  the  line  of  natural  (U-scent. 

An'chor  (Sn'ker),  n.     [OE.  anker,  AS.  ancor,  oncer, 
L.  ancora,  sometimes  spelt 
anchora.   fr.    Gr.    ay«upa, 
akin  to  E.  angle :  cf.  F. 
anrre.      See    Angle,    ?i.] 

1.  An  iron  instrument 
wliidi  is  attaclied  to  a  ship 
by  a  cable  (rope  or  chain),  ^ 
and  «']iiih,  being  cast  over- 
board, lays  ludd  of  the 
eartli  by  a  fluke  or  hook 
and  thus  retains  the  shin  Anchor,  no  stock  ;?>  Shank  ; 
in  a  particular  station.  *^  *^  ^'"'*'''' '  '' ''  ^""''■ 

pfif^The  common  anchor  consists  of  a  straight  bar 
called  a. shank,  having  at  one  end  a  trimavcrse  bar  ralh'd 
a  stork,  above  whicli  in  a  ring  for  the  cable,  and  at  tin- 
other  end  the  fr<nrt,,  from  which  branch  out  two  or  morp 
tirio-.  with  y/////^  forming  with  the  aliank  aauitable  angle 
to  filter  the  ground 

ForiiuTly  tlM!  largest  and  strongest  anchor  was  the 
shrrt  anrhur  (linnce,  J''ni.,  best  hope  or  last  refuge), 
called  also  iraisf  anchor,  Nowtlie  tof/rr and  the  shet 
anchor  are  usually  alike.  Then  came  the  htxt  bmrer  and 
the  .sma/t  boirrr  (so  called  from  being  carried  on  the 
bowst.  The  .itrraiu  author  is  ono  fourth  thnweiglitof 
the  bower  anclior.  J{i:dgt3  or  ktd(je  anchors  are  light  an- 
chors used  in  warping. 


2.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  serving  a  purpose 
like  that  of  a  ship's  anchor,  as  an  arrangement  of  timber 
to  hold  a  dam  fast ;  a  contrivance  to  hold  the  end  of  a 
bridge  cable,  or  other  similar  part ;  a  contrivance  used 
by  founders  to  hold  tlie  core  of  a  mold  in  place. 

3.  Fig.  :  That  which  gives  stability  or  security  ;  that 
on  which  we  place  dependence  for  satety. 

■Which  hope  wo  have  aB  an  anchor  of  the  soul.    lieb.  vi.  19. 

4.  {Jfer.)  An  emblem  of  hope. 

5.  (Arch.)  {a)  A  metal  tie  holding  adjoining  parts  of 
a  buildiug  togetlier.  (6)  Carved  work,  somewlmt  resem- 
bhng  an  anchor  or  arrowhead  ;  —  a  part  of  the  onia- 
ments  of  certain  moldings.  It  is  seen  in  the  echinus, 
or  egg-and-anchor  (called  also  egg-and-dart^  egg-and- 
tongue)  nrnament. 

6.  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  anchor- 
shaped  spicules  of  certain  sponges; 
also,  one  of  the  calcareous  spinules 
of  certain  Holotburians,  as  in  species 
of  Synapta. 

Anchor  ice.  See  under  Ice.  —  An- 
chor ring.  (Math.)  Same  as  Annul  us, 
2  ((>).-  Anchor  stock  {Naul  ),  the  c  Anchors  of  a  Holo- 
crossbar  at  tlie  top  of  the  shank  at  thurian  {Leptosy- 
right  angles  ti.  the  arms. —  The  an-  napta  Girardii). 
chor  comes  home  ulau  it  drags  over  „  ,,  Two  of  the  der- 
the  bottom  us  the  ship  drifts.  —  Foul  nml  plates  to  which 
anchor,  the  anchor  wlien  it  hooks,  or  the  anchors  were 
iseiitangled  with,  another  anchor,  or  attached.  From  the 
with  a  calde  or  wreck,  or  when  the  Atlantic  coast, 
slack  ealde  is  entaiij^led.  —  The  an-  Much  magnified, 
chor  is  acockbill.  wliPu  it  is  sus- 
pended peri.fiiiiicuhirly  from  the  cathead,  ready  to  be 
let  go.  -  The  anchor  is  apeak,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  in 
so  tiglit  a.s  to  brii]'^  the  hliip  directly  over  it.  —  The  anchor 
is  atrip,  or  aweigh,  «  lien  it  i^  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  — 
The  anchor  is  awash,  u  hen  it  is  liove  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  —  At  anchor,  anchored.  —  To  back  an  anchor,  to 
increase;  the  holding  power  by  laving  down  a  small  an- 
chor aliead  of  that  by  which  the  ship  rides,  with  the  cable 
fastened  to  tlie  rrowii  of  the  latter  to  prevent  its  coming 
home.  —To  cast  anchor,  to  droi>  or  let  go  an  anchor  to 
keep  a  ^liip  at  n  st.  -  To  cat  the  anchor,  to  hoist  the  an- 
chor to  tlie  cathead  and  pass  tlie  rhig-stopper.  —  To  fish 
the  anchor,  to  hoist  the  fitikes  to  their  resting  place  (called 
the  bill-boards),  and  pass  the  shank  painter.  —  To  weigh 
anchor,  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  so  as  to  sail  away. 

An'chor  (Sn'ker),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  j>.  Anchored 
(-kerd);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Anchoring.]     [Cf.  F.  ancrf'r.'\ 

1.  To  place  at  anchor ;  to  secure  by  an  anchor ;  as,  to 
anchor  a  ship. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten ;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condition  ;  as,  to 
anchor  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchorrtl  in  thine  eyes.       Shak. 

An'chor,  v.  i.  l.  To  cast  anclior ;  to  come  to  anchor  ; 
as,  our  ship  (or  the  captain)  anchored  in  the  stream. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  fix  or  rest. 

My  invention  .  .  .  ancAors  on  Isabel.  Shak. 

An'chor,  n.  [OE,  anker,  nncre,  AS.  ancra,  fr.  L.  an^ 
ai'horctn.    See  Anchoret.]    An  anchoret.    [06s.]    Shak, 

An'chor-a-ble  (-a-b"l>,  a.  Fit  for  anchorage. 

An'chor-age  (an'ker-uj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  anchoring, 
or  the  condition  of  lying  at  anchor. 

2.  A  place  suitable  for  anchoring  or  where  ships  an- 
chor ;  a  hold  for  an  anchor. 

3.  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship. 

4.  Something  which  holds  like  an  anchor ;  a  hold  ;  as, 
the  anchorages  of  the  Brookljii  Bridge. 

5.  Something  on  which  one  may  depend  for  security; 
ground  of  trust. 

6.  A  toll  for  anchoring ;  anchorage  duties.      Johnson. 

An'cho-rage  (iin'kn-rilj),  n.    Abode  of  an  anclioret. 

An'chor-ate  (-ktr-it),  a.     Anclior-shaped. 

An'chored  (Sn'kerd),  a.  1.  Held  by  an  anchor ;  at  an- 
chor ;  held  safely ;  as,  an  a7ichored  bark  ;  also,  shaped 
like  an  anchor  ;  forked  ;  as,  an  anchored  tongue. 

2.  {Her.)  Having  the  extremities  turned  back,  like 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor ;  as,  an  anchored  cross.  [Some- 
times spelt  anrrrd.'] 

An'cbo-ress  (an'ko-r6s),  n.     A  female  anchoret. 

Ami  thc-rt-.  a  saintly  anrlinrc^,  she  dwelt.      Wordsworth. 

^An'cho-ret  (-r?t),  An'cho-rlte  (-rit),  ii.    [F.  anacho- 

rcte,  L.  anuchortta,  'fr.  Gr.  ai'a.\c.jpTjT^s,  fr.  avaxf^p^tv 
to  go  back,  retire ;  ava  -f-  xwpea'  to  give  place,  retire, 
\ujpo';  place ;  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  hCi  to  leave..  Cf.  Anchor 
a  Iiermit.]  One  who  renounces  tlie  world  and  secludes 
himself,  usually  for  religious  reasons;  a  hermit;  a  re- 
cluse.    [Written  by  some  authors  anachoret."] 

Our  Savior  himself  .  .  .  did  net  choose  nn  ancJioritc^ ■>  or  a 
ninnastic  Ule,  but  u  s-ocial  and  affable  way  of  convereing  with 
mortals.  j:o>ih-. 

An'ChO-ret'lc  (itn'ke-ret'Tk\  t  rf.      [Cf.    Gr.    ai-axtopTj- 

An'cho-ret'ic-al  (-rei'T-k./li.  t  tcko?.]  Pertaining  to 
an  anchoret  or  lieniiit  :  aftrr  the  manner  of  an  anchoret. 

An'cho-ret'ish  {nu'ku-ret  T.ih),  a.     Hermitlike. 

An'cho-ret  Ism  iitn'kfi-rgt-Tz'm),  n.  The  practice  or 
iMo,h.  Ml  jiti-  o)  an  aiiehoret. 

An'chor-hold'  (iln'ker-hold'),  n.  1.  The  hold  or  grip 
of  ail  anchor,  or  that  to  which  it  holds. 

2.    Hence  :  Finn  hold  ;  security. 

An'cho-rite  (;tii'kM-iit).  n.     Slime  as  .\NrnoRET. 

An'cho-ri  less  (ilnnii^-ri'tPs),  n.     An  ancliore«H.    [i?.] 

An'chor  less  (itM'l<^ides),  a.  Without  an  anchor  or 
stay.     Hence:  Diitting;  unsettled. 

An-cho'vy  (itn-cho'vj),  n.    [Sp.  ancAoa,  anckova,  or 

Pg.    nnchova,   prob.  of 

Iberian  origin,  and  lit.  ^ 

a  dried  or  pickled  fi.sh,  ^,„^  ,- 

fr.    Rise.    ant:na   dry:  <<?■  i 

cf.  I),  anrhovis,  F.  an-  *"  -i^-— ^-    ,  V 

chois."]  {Zoul.)  Asmt\X\  A«rtt,«^T,«f  ti,,  m  i  ,                  ,i^ 

fish,  atout  three  inches  Anchovy  of  the  m  .!,i,r,.„.a.   (j^ 

In  length,  of  the  Herring  family  {Engi<iuii.-.  tif  'a.snho- 
Ins),  caiiglit  in  vast  numbers  iu  tlie  MediLerranean,  and 
pickled  lor  exportation.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  sev- 
eral allied  species. 
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An-cho'vy  pear'  (an-chyvj  pfir').  (Boi.)  A  WcBt  In- 
dian fruit  like  tlu!  iiiau^'u  in  t;iMto,  aonu^tinies  picklud; 
also,  the  trt'<*  {<iria.s  raalijlvni)  beiiriiifi  tliitj  fruit. 

An'chu-sln  (iin'kG-aln),  n.  [L.  anchusa  tlm  plant  sil- 
kanet,  Or.  ay\oufra.]  {C'hciii.)  A  resinoid  coloring  mutter 
•obtained  from  jilkant^t  root. 

An'chy-lose  (iXn'kT-los),  v,  t.  &  i.  [mip.  &  p.  p.  An- 
CHYI.OSED  (-Id^t) ;  p.  pi;  &vb.  n.  Anchylosino.]  [Of.  K. 
<inkylus€r.']  To  allcet  or  bo  attooted  witli  andiylonin  ;  to 
unite  or  eonHolidatu  so  as  to  make  a  Htiff  joint ;  tu  ^row 
together  into  one.     [Spelt  also  ankylosc.']  Ouin. 

II  An'chjr-lo'sls,  An'ky-lo'sis  (an/kT-lo'stw),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ay»ci'Aw(Tt5,  fr.  ayKv\uvv  to  crook,  stiffen,  fr.  (iy/cu- 
Ao?  crooked:  <.l'.  ¥.  iuikijlusf.']  1.  (i^ffl.)  Stitlnesih  or 
fixation  of  a  joint ;  formation  of  a  stii!  joint.    JJiin(//tso7i. 

2.  {A7in{.)  The  union  of  two  or  more  separate  boueH  to 
form  a  single  bone  ;  the  close  union  of  bonea  or  otlier 
structures  in  various  animals. 

An'cliy-lOt'Jc  (an'ki-15t'tk),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aiu'liyloais. 

An'cient  (an'shent),  n.  [OE.  aunvien,  F.  nnctni.,  LL. 
■fntlintms,  fr.  L.  aiife  before.  See  Ante-,  ^)/'<"/.]  1.  Old  ; 
tliat  happened  or  existed  in  former  times,  usually  at  a 
^'reat  distance  of  time ;  belonRinp  to  times  lonj^  past ; 
specifically  applied  to  the  times  before  the  fall  of  tlie 
Roman  empire;  —  opposed  to  modern;  as,  ancient  au- 
thors, literature,  history;  ancient  days. 

Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth.       Milton. 

Gildna  Albnnius  .  .  .  much  a»ci<7jf(r  tlian  Ilia  namesake  sur- 

named  the  Wise.  Fuller. 

2.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  of  great  age  ;  as,  an  iincicnt  forest ;  an  ancient  civs- 
tle.     "  Our  ancient  bickerings."'  Shak. 

Remove  not  the  ancirtiHandmarks,  which  thy  fathers  have 

set.  I'rov.  xxii.  'IS. 

An  ancient  man,  strangely  habited,  asked  for  quarters.  .Scott. 

3.  Known  for  a  long  time,  or  from  early  times ;  —  op- 
posed to  recent  or  iiew  ;  as,  tlie  ancient  continent. 

A  friend,  perhaps,  or  an  ancvut  acriuiiintance.    Harrow. 

4.  Dignified,  like  an  aged  man;  magisterial;  veuera- 
"ble.     [Archnic] 

He  wrought  but  some  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  wmiM 
he  s,eem  very  grave  and  ancient.  JJu/land. 

6.  Experienced  ;  versed.     [Obs."] 

Though  [he]  wns  the  youngest  brother,  yet  lie  was  the  ninst 
ancient  in  the  business  of  the  reahn.  Jjcrmra. 

6.  Former;  sometime.     [06s.] 

They  mourned  their  ancient  leader  lost.  Fope. 

Ancient  demeBne  (Enrj.  Lnir),  a  tenure  by  which  all  man- 
ors belonging  to  tlie  crown,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  were  held.  Tlie  numbers,  names,  etc.,  of 
these  were  all  entered  in  a  book  called  Doincsdm/  };ook.— 
Ancient  lights  {Law)^  windows  and  other  openings  which 
have  been  enjoyed  without  molestation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  England,  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  they  acquire  a  prescriptive  right. 

Syn.  —  Old  ;  primitive  ;  pristine  ;  antique  ;  antiqua- 
ted ;  old-fashioned;  obsolete. —Ancient,  Anthjuated, 
Obsolete,  Antique,  Antic,  Old.  —  Am-unt  is  opposed  to 
///(j(/('/'»,  and  has  reference  to  antiquity;  as,  au  ancient 
family,  ancient  landmarks,  aiiri'iit  mstitutions,  systems 
of  thought,  etc.  Anii'inafe-t  describes  that  wliich  lias 
gone  out  of  use  or  fashion  ;  as,  nufifjinit.-'d  furniture,  on. 
iK/iiated  laws,  rules,  etc.  0/'S'>h(>-  is  commonly  iise.l,  in- 
stead of  anti-jnalt-il,  in  reference  to  l;niKu;ige.  .  nstoms, 
■etc.  ;  as,  an  obaolvd'  word  or  plintse,  an  <'hsnhtr  exprt^s- 
8'0»i-  Antique  is  applied,  in  present  ua:ige,  cither  to  tliat 
which  has  comedown  from  the  ancients;  as,  an  anfi'/ne 
cameo,  bust,  etc. ;  or  to  that  wliich  is  made  to  imitate 
some  ancient  work  of  art ;  as,  an  <in(i<iue  temple.  In  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  •niiigtie  was  often  used  for  ancient ; 
.as,  "an  anttqu,'  song."  "  an  anfi'/ni'  Roman  ;  "  and  hence, 
from  the  singularity  often  attached  to  wliat  is  ancient, 
It  was  used  in  the  sense  of  grotesiiue  ;  as,  "  an  oak 
■whose  antique  root  peeps  out ;  "  and  hence  came  our 
present  word  «»//<-,  denoting  grotestiiie  or  ri'limlous 
We  usually  apply  both  ancient  and  "hi  to  things  subject 
to  gradual  decay.  We  say,  an  ol<l  man,  an  "»r(c«/  record  ; 
but  never,  the  old  sun,  old  stars,  an  "A/  river  or  mountain. 
In  general,  however,  ancient  is  opposed  to  modern,  and 
old  to  neic.  fresh,  or  rcrent.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing 
that  existed  formerly,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  com- 
monly use  ancient  ;  as,  awient  republics,  ancient  heroes  ; 
and  not  old  republics,  old  heroes.  But  when  tiie  tiling 
which  began  or  existed  in  former  times  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, we  use  either  ancient  or  old  :  as,  undent  statues  or 
pamtmgs,  or  old  statues  or  paintings;  ancient  authors, 
■or  old  authors,  meaning  books. 

An'clent,  n.  l.  pi.  Those  who  lived  in  former  ages,  as 
•opposed  to  the  moderns. 

2.  An  aged  man  ;  a  patriarch.  Hence :  A  governor ; 
a  ruler;  a  person  of  influence. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  Iiia 
people,  and  thu  princes  thereof.  j^a.  Hi.  H. 

3.  A  senior  ;  an  elder  ;  a  predecessor.     {Obs.l 
■lunius  and  Andronicus  ...  in  Christianity  .  .  .  were  his  an- 

-'^'"■^-  Jlookcr, 

4.  pi.  {Eng.  Law)  One  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  of  Chancery. 

Council  of  Ancients  (Frenrh  Hist.),  one  of  the  two  assem- 
Vjhes  coniposmg  the  legislative  bodies  in  ITg.-i.         Jlnnide. 

An'clent,  n.  [Corrupted  from  ensign.']  1.  An  en- 
:sign  or  flag.     [06.?.] 

.More  dishonorable  ragged  than  an  old-faced  ancient.    Shak. 

2.  The  bearer  of  a  flag;  an  ensign.     [Ohs.l 

This  is  Othello's  ancinil,  ns  I  take  it.  Shak. 

An'clenMy,  adv.     l.  in  ancient  times. 

2.  In  nn  ancient  manner,     [ii.] 

An'clent-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ancient ;  an- 
tiquity ;  existt'ii.c  from  old  times. 

An^Clent-ry  (-ry),  7i.     1.  Antiquity;  what  is  ancient. 
They  contain  not  one  word  of  aticicntri/.  JVest. 

2.  Old  age;  also,  old  people.     [JR.} 

Wronging  the  anctcntn/.  Shak. 

3.  Ancient  lineage  ;  ancestry ;  dignity  of  birth. 

A  gentleman  of  more  ancicnlri/  than  estate.       FiiUrr. 


An'clent-y  (an'ahcnt-y ),  n.  [F.  anciennete^  fr.  ancien. 
See  Ancient.]     1.  Ago;  antiquity.     \_Obs.}  Martin. 

2.  Seniuritv.     [0/av.] 

II  An-cl'le  (an-si'le),  71.  [L.]  {Rom.  Avtig.)  The  sa^ 
cred  shield  of  tJie  UoinaiiH,  said  to  liavtr  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Noma.     It  was  the  nalhidinrn  of  Rome. 

An'cil-la-ry  (itn'sll-li-rj),  a.  [L.  ancillnris,  fr.  un- 
citln  a  leiiiide  servant.]  Subservient  or  Huljordinate,  like 
a  handmaid  ;  auxiliary. 

Tlie  Convocation  of  York  neenis  to  have  been  always  con- 
Biderud  as  inferior,  and  even  anctllari/,  to  the  greater  province. 

J/allarn. 

An-cUle'  (Su-sTl'),  n.  [OF.  ancellc,  L.  ancilla.}  A 
maiilBervant ;  a  handmaid.     [0/;.T.]  Chaucer. 

An-clp'1-tal  (Jtn-siii'I-trtl),  (  a.  [L.  avccp.i,  avripHi.-:, 
An-clp'l-tOUS  (-sTp'I-tus),  (  two-hea'Ied,  -loiible  ;  //7i- 
for  anih-ini  both  sides -J- crtyjwMiead.]  {1!<>I.)  Twu-L-dged 
instead  of  roimd  ; — said  of  certain  flattened  Btems,  as 
those  of  blue  grass,  and  rarely  also  of  leaves. 
_  An-cls'trold  (an-sls'troid),  a.  [Gr.  oyKioTpoctSij?  ; 
ayKifjTpov  a  hook  -|-  «I6oc  shape.]  Hook-shaped. 
An'cle  Otii'k'l),  n.    See  Ankle. 

An'comolJtn'k&m),  n.  [AS.  nnettnian,  oncuman.,  to 
come.]  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  coming  suddenly; 
also,  a  whitlow.     [Obs.'\  Boucher. 

llAn'COn  (iln'kSn),  7i. ;  L.  pi.  Anxones  (5n-ko'nez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ayKtitv  the  bent  ann,  elbow;  any  hook  or 
bend.]     (Anat.)  The  olecranon,  or  the  elbow. 

Ancon  ahoep  (Zobl.)^  a  breed  of  sheep  with  short  crooked 
legs  and  long  back.     It  originated  in  Massachusetts  in 
1791 ;  -  called  also  the  oKcr  breed. 
An'con  (itn'k5n),  I  n.     [See  Ancon,  above.]     {Arch.) 
An'COne  (-kon)t    i      (a)  The  corner  or  quoin  of  a  wall, 
cross-beam,  or  rafter.      [Obs.]      Guilt,     {b)  A  bracket 
supporting  a  cornice  ;  a  console. 
An'co-nal  (5n'ko-n«l),        la.     (Anat.)  Oforpertain- 
An-CO'ne-al(?in-ko'n"*fd),  (      ing  to  the  ancon  or  el- 
bow.    "The  olecranon  or  itnconeal  process."        Flower. 
\'  An-co'ne-us  (Sn-kG'ne-us),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  ancon 
elbow.]     {Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  elbow  and  forearm. 
An'CO-nold  (an'kft-noid),  «.     Elbowlike  ;  anconal. 
An'CO-ny  (Sn'ki-ny),  n.     [Origin  unknown.]     {Iron 
Work)  A  piece  of  malleable  iron,  wrought  into  the  shape 
of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  unwrouglit  at  the  ends. 

-an-cy.  [L.  -antia.']  A  suffix  expressing  more  strongly 
than  -ancc  the  idea  of  quality  or  state  ;  as,  coustajic^, 
buoyf/7;r?/,  iniancy. 

And  (and),  conj.  [AS.  mid;  akin  to  OS.  endi^  Icel. 
enda^  OHG.  anti^  enti^  inti^  unti,  G.  mid,  D.  fj;,  OD. 
e7ide.  Of.  An  if,  Ante-.]  1.  A  particle  which  expresses 
the  relation  of  connection  or  addition.  It  is  used  to  con- 
join a  word  with  a  word,  a  clause  with  a  clause,  or  a  sen- 
tence with  a  sentence. 

(a)  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically;  as,  "there  are 
women  and  women,"  that  is,  two  very  different  sorts  of 
women. 

ib)  By  a  rhetorical  figure,  notions,  one  of  which  is  mod- 
ificatory of  the  other,  are  conne<  ted  \>vand ;  as,  "the 
ti'diousness  and  process  of  iiiv  ti;tvel,"  that  is,  tlie  tedi- 
ous process,  etc. ;  **  thy  fair  au-l  oudrard  character,"  that 
is,  thy  outwardly  fair  character.      jSchmidt^s  Stiak.  Ze.r, 

2.  In  order  to  ;  — used  instead  of  the  infinitival  io,  es- 
pecially after  /ry,  come,  go. 

At  leafct  to  try  and  tench  tlie  erring  soul.         Milton. 

3.  It  is  sometimes,  in  old  songs,  a  mere  expletive. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.  Shak. 

4.  If ;  tliough.     See  An,  co7)j.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
As  they  will  Bct  an  house  on  fire,  ami  it  were  but  to  roast 

their  eggs.  Bacon. 

And  so  forth,  and  others ;  and  the  rest ;  and  similar 
things;  and  other  things  or  ingredients.  Tlip  abbrevia- 
tion, etc.  iet  cetera)^  or.Vr.,  is  usually  read  and  so/orth. 

An'da-ba-tlsm  (5n'da-ba-tTz'in),  71.  [L.  andabata  a 
kind  of  Roman  gladiator,  who  fought  hoodwinked.] 
Doubt;  uneertauity.     [0/w.]  Shelford. 

An/da-lU'slte  (an'da-lij'sit),  n.  {3fin.)  A  silicate  of 
aluminium,  occurring  usually  in  thick  ilioinbic  prisms, 
nearly  square,  of  a  gi-ayish  or  pale  reddish  tint.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

II  An-dan'te  (iin-dan'ta  or  Sn-dSn'te),  a.  [It.  andante, 
p.  pr.  of  ovda.re  to  go.]  {3ftis.)  Moving  moderately 
slow,  but  distinct  and  flowing ;  quicker  than  larghetto, 
and  slower  tlian  allegretto  —n.  A  movement  or  piece 
in  andante  time. 

II  An'dan-tl'no  {an'dan-te'no).  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  an- 
dant€.'\  (^fu.':.)  Rather  quicker  than  andante;  between 
that  and  allegretto. 

^^(i^^  ^r""]  tiiking  andantp  in  its  original  sense  of 
-  ^°A"?'  .  •^"''  ""d'lutino  as  its  diminutive,  or  ''■less  go- 
ing," dehne  tlie  latter  as  slower  than  andanti; 

An'da-rac  (an'da-rSk),  71.  [A  corruption  of  sanda7-oc.'\ 
Red  orpinient.  Coze. 

An-de'an  (an-de'nn),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Andes. 

An'des-ine  {3n'dez-Tn).  «.  {Min.)  A  kind  of  triclinic 
feldspar  found  in  the  Andes. 

An'des-ite  (3n'dez-it),  n.  {Min.)  An  eruptive  rock 
allied  to  trachyte,  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinic 
feldspar,  u  itii  jtyroxene,  honiblende,  or  h\-persthene. 

An'dine  (Sn'dTn),  a.     Andean  ;  as,  Andinc  flora. 

And'i'ron  (andf/um),  71.  [OE. 
anderne,  annderne,  aundyre,  OF. 
andier,  F,  la7idier,  fr.  LL.  a7id€nn, 
QTidela,  anderia,  of  unknovm  ori- 
gin. The  Eng,  was  prob.  confused 
with  brand-iron,  AS.  brand-lsni.] 
A  utensil  for  supporting  wood  when 
buniing  in  a  fireplace,  one  being 
placed  on  each  side;  a  fire  dog  ;  as, 
a  pair  of  andirons. 

An'dra-naro-my  (Sn'dra-nSt'u- 
^f)j  ''•  [Gr.  aviip,  ot'Spo?,  man  -f- 
ai'ttTojn^  :  cf .  F.  andrannfo/tiie.    See  Andiron. 

Anatomy,  Andhotomy.]  Tlie  dissection  of  a  human  body, 
especially  of  a  male  ;  androtomy.  Core. 


II  An-drffi'cl-am  (Siwlre'shr-Qm),  «.  [NL..  from  Gr. 
avTJp,  av&po^,  niun  -|- ot*cos  houHc]  {Hot.)  The  utamena 
of  a  flower  taken  collectively. 

An'dro-gyne  (an'dnVjIn;,  n.     1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.   (J{'d.)  All  androgynous  i-huit.  Whewell. 

An-drog'y-nous(aiwlri'jjl.nQh),  j  a.    [L.  androtpjnug, 

An-drog^y-nal  (ttn-diCj'f-nal),  j;  Gr.  av&poyvvo^; 
at^'ift,   ai'Cptk,  man  -f-  yiJi/17  woman  :  ef.  F.  a7idrof/i/n€.] 

1.  Uniting  both  sexes  in  one,  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  both ;  being  in  nature  both  mule  and  female ; 
hermaphroditic.  Owen. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgi/nous.      Culrridy. 

2.  {Bot.)  Bearing  both  staminiferous and  piutilliferouB 
flowers  in  the  same  duster. 

An-drog'y-ny  (an-drijj'T-nj?),  )  n.  Union  of  Iwth 

An-drog'y-nlsm  (iin-drr>j'I-nTz'm),  j     sexes   in    one 

iiidivi'liial ;   hcrnuiiihroditism. 

An'drold  (Sri'droidj,  1  n.      [Gr.   avBponB^i   of 

II  An-drol'des  (Sn-droi'dez),  j  man's  form  ;  atajp,  oc- 
6/109,  man  -f  eX6u<;  form.]  A  machine  or  automaton  in 
the  form  of  a  human  being. 

An'droid,  a.     ReHeuibling  a  man. 

An-drom'e-da  (Sn-droiu'e-da),  V.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Av- 
6po/it'6a,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  When 
bound  to  a  rock  and  exposed  to  a  sea  monster,  slie  was 
delivered  by  Perseus.]  1.  {Astro7i.)  A  northern  constel- 
lation, supposed  to  represent  the  mythical  Andromeda. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ericaceous  flowering  plants  of 
northern  climates,  of  which  the  original  specios  was 
fonnrl  grow  ing  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  water. 

[I  An'dron  (an'drGn),  71.  [L.  avdron,  Gr.  ayBpuif,  fr. 
afT/p,  ai'fipoV,  man.]  (G7:  &  lioni .  Arch.)  The  apart- 
ment appriipriated  for  the  males.  This  was  in  the  lower 
part  oi  tlie  hoits.-. 

An'dro-pet'al-ous  (SnMro-p5t'ffl-us),  a.  [Or.  avTjp, 
di'&po's,  man  -f-  TrcTaAof  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Produced  by  the 
conversion  of  tlie  stamens  into  petals,  as  double  flowers, 
like  the  garden  ranunculus.  Bra7ide. 

_  II  An-droph'a-gl  (iSn-drflf'a-ji),  n.  p\.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ai/Spot/jtiyos  ;  dt'ijp,  ii'Spo?,  uian  -f-  (/tayfii-  to  eat.]  Canni- 
bals; man-paters;  anthropophagi,     [ii,] 

An-droph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.    Anthropophagous. 

An'dro-phore  (iSnMro-foi).  n.  [Gr.  ai'»jp.  ii'opo?,  man 
-j- c^epeii'  to  bear.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  support  or  column  on 
which  stamens  are  raised.  Gray. 

2.  {Zodl.)  The  part  which  in  some  Siphonophora  bears 
the  male  gonophores. 

An'dro  Sphinx  (-sffnks),  n. 
-|-  a-<l>Ly$  sphinx.]  {Egypt.  Art) 
A  man  sphinx  ;  a  sphinx  having 
the  head  of  a  man  and  the  bod_\ 
of  a  lion. 

^  An'dro-spor©(-spor),7i.  [Gr. 
ai'TJp,  at'5p6s,  a  man  -f-  cmop-q  a 
seed,]    {Bot.)  A  spore  of  some 
algre,    which    has 
male  functions. 

An-drot'o- 

moUS  (Sn-drot'u- 
niiis),  a.  {Bot.) 
Having  the  fila- 
ments of  the  sta- 
mens divided  into 
two  parts. 


[Gr.  ctr^p,  ai-Spo?,  man 


Androsphius. 


An-drot'0-my  (-my),  71.  [Gr.  ai^p,  avhpU,  man  -|- 
To/i,»j  a  cutting.  Cf.  Anatomy.]  Dissection  of  the  human 
body,  as  distinguished  fromsoyM7HV/anthropotomy.  [7?.] 

-ain'droUS  (-Sn'driis).  [Gr.  d(TJp.  avhp6%,  a  man.] 
{Bot.)  A  terminal  combining  form  :  Having  a  stamen 
or  stamens ;  staminate ;  as,  \\\oi\androns,  with  one  star 
men  ;  ■^o\y  and  ran  s.,  with  many  stamens. 

A-near'  (a-ner').  2^rep.  &  adv.      [Pref.  a-  -f-  neaj;"] 

Near,     [ii.]     "  It  did  not  come  ancar.^^  Coleridf/e. 

The  measure  of  misery  an-iar  us.  /.  Ta'jlor. 

A-near',  r.  /.  &  :.     To  near;  to  approach.     \Archaic'] 

A-neath'  (a-neth'),  prep.  &  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  neath 
for  beneath.']     Beneath.     [Scot.] 

An'ec-do'tage  (an'gk-do'taj),  n.  Anecdotes  collect- 
ively ;  a  collection  of  anecdotes. 

All  history,  therefore,  being  built  partly,  and  eome  of  it  alto- 
gether, upon  ancrdofnrjr,  must  be  a  tissue  of  lies,      lie  Qmnce;/. 

An'ec-do'tal  {-tal),  a.  Pertauiing  to,  or  abounding 
with,  anecdotes;  as,  r/7i<?rrfo(ai  conversation. 

An'ec-dOte  (iin'ek-dot),  n.  [F.  anecdeAc,  fr.  Gr.  avU- 
SoTos  not  published  ;  av  priv.  -f-  etSoTo?  given  out,  €*e6t- 
Sdi'at  to  give  out,  to  publish ;  €«  out  +  i)t.h6vat  to  give. 
See  Dose,  71.]     1.  7;^  Unpublished  narratives.       Burke. 

2.  A  particidar  or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  ;  a  biographical  incident  or  fragment ;  a 
single  passage  of  private  life. 

An'ec-dot'ic  (iln'ek-dSt'Ik),  \  a.     Pertaining  to,  con- 

An'ec-dOtlc-al  (-i-k<^/l),  j  sisting  of,  or  addicted 
to,  anecdotes.     **■  Anecdotical  traditions."    BoUngbroke. 

An'ec-dO''tlst  (au'fk-do'tlst),  7i.  One  who  relates  or 
collects  anecdotes. 

An'e-Iace  (Su'e-las),  «.    Same  as  Anlace. 

A-nele'  (a-nel'),  v.  t.  [OE.  ancliciy ;  an  on  -f-  AS.  ele 
oil.  L.  fAeinn.     See  Oil,  Anoil.]    1.  To  anoint.  Shipley. 

2.  To  give  extreme  unction  to.    [Obs.]  M,  o/Brtinne. 

An'e-lec'tric  (an'u-l^k'trlk),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  -f-  E. 
electric]  {Fhgsics)  Not  becoming  electrified  by  fric- 
tion ;  —  opposed  to  idioeleetnc.  ^  71.  A  substance  in- 
capable of  being  electrified  by  friction.  Fni-adav. 

An'e-lec'trode  (-lek'trod),  «.  [Gr.  ava  up-f-  E.  elec- 
trode.]    (Elec.)  The  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  batterj*. 

I'An'e-lec-trot'O-nuS  (.an'e-lek-trOt'u-nus),  71.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  afd  up  -T"  E.  elcctrotonus.]  {Physiol.)  The  con- 
dition of  decreased  irritability-  of  a  nene  in  the  region 
of  the  positive  electrode  or  anode  on  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  electricity  through  it.  Foster. 

A-nem'O-gram  (a-nem'u-grSm),  7J.  [Gr.  dw/ios  wind 
-j-  -gram.]     A  record  made  by  an  anemograph. 

A-nem'o-graph{-graf ),  n.  [Gr.  di-e^o?  wind -r -graph.'] 


»se,   unite,   Hjde,   full,   iip.   Om;     pity;     food,   frfbt;     out.   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   th'n;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azure- 


Wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemorosa).    (K) 


A2sEM0GRAPHIC 

An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the  direction 
and  force  of  tlie  wind.  Kninht. 

A-nem'0-grraph'ic  (a-nem'i-graf'Tk),  a.  Produced  by 
an  aneniotrraph  ;  <>f  or  luMtaiiiinK  to  anemography.  ^ 

An'e-mog'ra-phy  (.5ii'd-niOK''ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  acc/xos 
wind  -{-  -grap/iy.'}     1-  A  description  of  the  winds. 

2.  The* art  of  recording  the  dii-ection  and  force  of  the 
wind,  as  by  means  of  an  anemograph. 

An  e-mol'o-gy  (-mol'G-j>),  n.  [Gr.  avey.o'i  wind  + 
-lofvi.^     The  science  of  the  wind. 

An'e-mom'e-ter  (-mSm'J-ter),  w.  [Gr.  ofe/jio?  wind  + 
•mf.(i:r.'\  An  instrument  for  measuring  tlie  force  or  ve- 
locity of  the  wind ;  a  wind  gauge. 

An' e -mo-met 'ric  (-mu-met'rTk),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

An' e-mo-met'ric-al  y  -r i-kr/l).      J     to  anemometry. 

An'e-mo-met'ro-graph  (-met'ru-giif),  71.  [Anemom- 
fttr  —  -graph.']     An  auemopraph.  Knight. 

An'e-inom'e-try  (-mom'e-try),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  ascertainhig  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A-nem'0-ne  (a-n5m'5-nt).  72.  [L.  anemonCj  Gr.  a«- 
^wiTj,  fr.  di'€^o?  wind.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  EnnuJi- 
ciihis  or  Crowfoot  family ;  wind- 
flower.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  {Zool.)    The   sea  anemone. 
See  AcTl^'lA,  and  Sea  axemoke. 

C^^  This  word  _i3  sometimes 

fironounced  Hu'e-iho'iie,  especial-  ^^^^ 


classical  scholars. 
An'e-monlc  (Sn'e-mou'Tk),  o. 
IC/ti  ill.)  01,  pertaimng  to,  or  ob- 
tained   from,    the    anemone,    or 
from  anemouin. 

A-nem'0-nin  (a-nem'o-ntn),  n. 
(Chem.)    An    acrid,    poisonous, 
crystalllzable  substance,  obtained 
from  some  species  of  anemone. 
A-nem'0-ny  (a-nem'S-njOi  n.     See  A^•EMO^•E.   Sandi/s. 
An  e-moph'i'lous   (Su'e-mSfi-lus),   a.      [Gr.  av€fj.oi 
wind  -]-  4ii\os  lover.]     {Bo/.)  Fertilized  by  the  agency  of 
the  wind  ;  —  said  of  plants  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried 
to  tlie  stigma  by  the  wind  ;  wind-fertilized.         Lxtbboch. 
A-nem'0-SCOpe  (a-nem'u-skop),  n.     [Gr.  dfefio?  wind 
-^ -scope :  cf.  F.  anemoscope.')     An  instrument  wliich 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  a  wind  vane  ;  a  weath- 
ercock;—  usually  applied  to  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  vane  above,  connected  in  the  building  with  a  dial  or 
index  with  pointers  to  show  the  changes  of  the  wind. 
An-en  ce-plial'ic  (Sn-gn'se-fal^k),      1  a.  [Gr.  di',priv. 
An^'en-Ceph'a-lOUS  (Sn'en-s£f'a-liis),  (      +  eyKcfioAo? 
the  brain  :  cf.  Enxephalos.]     {Zo'ul.)  Without  a  brain; 
brainless.  Todd  d-  B. 

A-nenst'  (a-nSnst')i  )  prep.  [OE.  anent,  aiientis, 
A-nent' '  a-nent'),  (  anence,  anens,  anents,  AS. 
cnrfen,  ouemn;  an,  on,  on  +  efe7i  even,  equal;  hence 
meaning,  on  an  equahty  with,  even  with,  beside.  See 
E\-EN-,  H.]  {Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.)  X.  Over  against ;  as, 
he  lives  anent  the  church. 

2.  About ;  concerning ;  in  respect  to ;  as,  he  said  noth- 
ing anent  this  particular. 

An-en'ter-OUS  (Sn-en'ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  -f-  tv- 
Tepof  intestine,  ei-ros  within,  kv  in.]  {2o'ol.)  Destitute  of 
a  stomach  or  an  intestine.  Owen. 

An'e-roid  (5n'e-roid),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -\-  trrjpo^  wet, 
moist -j- -o/V/.'  cf.  F.  anero'ide.']  Containiug  no  liquid; 
—  said  of  a  kind  of  barometer. 

Aneroid  barometer,  a  barometer  the  action  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  elastic  top  of  a  metallic  box  (shaped  like  a  watch) 
Irom  whirh  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  An  index  shows 
the  variation  of  pressure. 

An'e-rold.  n.     An  aneroid  barometer. 

Anes  tanz).  ndv.     Once.     [6V0/.]  Sir  W.  Smtt. 

An'es-the'si-a  (Sn'Ss-the'sI-a  or  -zhi-a),  n.,  An'es- 

thet'lc  (-tlu'l'Tk),  a.    Same  as  An.ksthesia,  AN.tSTHETic. 

An'et  (Sn'et),  71.    [F.  aneth^iT.  L.  anethum^Gv.  avr^Qov. 

See  Akise.]     The  herb  dill,  or  dillseed. 

An'e-tliol  (Su'c-tliol),  n.  [L.  anethvan  (see  Anise)  + 
-fy/.]  (Chcni.)  A  substance  obtained  from  the  volatile 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  soft  shining 
scales ;  —  called  also  miise  mmphor.  Watts. 

A-neHc  (a-nStTk),  a.  [L.  aneticvs,  Gr.  ai^sriKo?  re- 
laxing; at'd  back -4- eti'ai  to  send.]     (Med.)  Soothing. 

An'eu-rlsm  (Sn'u-rTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  avfvpv(Tfj.a,  avev- 
pvGfj.o';,  a  widening,  an  opening;  at'd  up  -f-  cvpv^  wide.] 
{]\Ied.)  A  soft,  pulsating, lntllow tumor, contahiing blood, 
arising  from  the  preternatural  dilatation  or  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  an  artery.     [Written  also  aneun/sm.] 

An'eU-rls'mal  (5n'u-rTz'mol),  «.  (MM.)  Of  or  per- 
tahiing  t(i  an  aneurism  ;  as,  an  nnevri.smnl  tumor ;  aneu- 
risiiiat  diathesis.     [Written  also  a7icitri/\>iifd.'] 

A-neW  (<Vnu'),  fidv.     [Pref.  a-  -(-  neir.]     Over  again ; 

another  time;  in  a  new  form;  afresh;  as,  to  arm  anew; 

to  create  anew.  Pri/den. 

An-frac'tU-OSe'  (Jin-frJtk'tu-os':  135),  a.      [See'  An- 

KRACTrms.  ]     Anfractuous;  as,  an/racl>io.ie  AnUwTS. 

An-irac'ta-osl-ty  (-osT-tJ?),  «. ;  ;V.  Axfractt-osities 
[•Viz).     [Cf.  F.  nnfractuo/nte.]     1.  A  state  of  being  an- 


(•'  - 

fractuous,  or  full  of  windings  and  turnings  ;  sinuosity 
The  (in/racfuo.*'tie8  of  his  intellect  mul  temper,     .yfarrtultit/. 

2.  (.17'"/.)  A  Binuoiia  depression  or  sulcus  like  those 
wparatint,'  the  rfinvohitionK  of  the  brain. 

An-frac'tU-0U3  (Sn-fr.lk'tu-us),  a.  [L.  njifractiioxn.i, 
fr.  anfractuti  a  tnming,  a  winding,  fr.  the  imused  aii' 
fringere  to  wind,  bend  ;  an-,  lor  am h-  -}- /rfirtns,  p.  j).  of 
/rangerr  to  break  :  cf.  F.  anfractiimr.']  Winding  ;  full 
of  wJTidings  and  tnrnihgs;  Kinnniis  ;  tortuous;  hh,  thr 
avfrartufDif!  Kpires  of  ,1  horn.  — An-fraC'tn-OUS-neSS,  n. 

An-frac'tnre  (Sn-frSk'tlir).  n.     A  mazy  winding. 

An-ga'rl-a'tlon  (.In-ga'rT-a'shrin),  n.  [LL.  angaria- 
tin,  fr.  L.  Kvriaria  service  to  a  lord,  villcnage,  fr.  uvga- 
rii/s,  Gr.  ayyapo?  (a  Persian  word),  a  courier  for  carry- 
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ing  royal  dispatches.]    Exaction  of  forced  service ;  com- 

pidsiou.     \_Obs.']  Speed. 

Angei-oro-gy  (Sn'jT-ol'S-jj?),  ??.,  An'gei-ot'o-my,  etc 

Same  ^is  A^'.lol..KiV,  Angiotomy,  etc.  . 

An'gel  (iln'jel),  n.     [AS.  ungel,  engcK  influenced  by 

OF.  angctc,  angte..  F.  ange.     Both  the  AS.  and  the  OF. 

words  are   from  L.  angelus^  Gr.  dyyeAo,  messenger,  a 

messenger  of  God,  an  angel.]     1.  A  messenger.     L-K.] 

The  dear  ;.'injd  luirjtl  of  the  Spring, 

The  iiightiiit'iile.  Ji.  Jowion. 

2.  A  spiritual,  celestial  being,  superior  to  man  in 
power  and  intelligence.  In  the  Scriptures  the  angels 
appear  as  God's  messengers. 

O.  welcome,  pure-eyed  Fnith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovermg  ««ye/,  girt  witli  golden  M'mgs,         Jftlton. 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  "  fallen  angels  ;  "  an  evil  spirit ; 
as,  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

4.  A  minister  or  pastor  of  a  church,  aa  in  the  Seven 
Asiatic  churches.     lArchaic'] 

Unto  the  aiif/el  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  write.       Her.  ii.  1. 

5.  Attendant  spirit ;  genius  ;  demon.  Shak. 

6.  An  appellation  given  to  a  person  supposed  to  be  of 
angelic  goodness  or  loveliness  ;  a  darling. 

When  pain  and  a^^'ui^h  wring  the  brow, 

A  niinisterin-;  anr/tt  thou.  Sir  W.  Srott. 

7-  {Xtnnis.)  An  ancient  gold  coin  of  England,  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael.  It  varied  in 
value  from  Os.  8tl.  to  10s.  Amer.  Vgc. 

Q^^  Angel  is  sometimes  used  adjectively ;  as,  angtl 
grace;  «//;/(-;  whiteness. 

Angel  bed,  a  bed  without  posts.  —  Angel  fiah.  (Zool.)  (u) 
A  species  of  shark  [.Sqaa- 
tiiiti  aii'jelus)  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  pectoral  tins,  which 
are  very  large  and  extend 
horizontally  like  wings  when 
spread.  (6)  One  of  several 
species  of  compressed, 
bright  colored  fishes  of  warm 
seas,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Cluftyioiitiil:e.  —  Angel 
gold,  standard  gold.  [OI-a.] 
Fuller.  —  Angel  shark.  See 
Angel  fish.  —  Angel  shot 
fMiL),  a  kind  of  chain  shot. 
-Angel  water,  a  perfuuied  Angel  Fish  (-Viruiaanffe^us). 
hquid  made  at  first  chiefly        °  (i\ 

from   angelica  ;  afterwards  ^.'40.^ 

containing  rose,  myrtle,  and  orange-flower  waters,  with 
ambergris,  etc.    [Obs.} 

An'gel-age  C-fij),  n.     Existence  or  state  of  angels. 

An'gel-et  (-€t),  n.  [OF.  angelet.']  A  small  gold  coin 
formtTly  current  in  England  ;  a  half  angel.      Eng.  C'gc. 

An'gel  Sish.     See  under  Angel. 

An'gel-hood  (-hdod),  n.  The  state  of  being  an  angel ; 
angelic  nature.  3fi-s.  Browning. 

An-gel'ic  (an-j^lTk),  |  a.     [L.  angelictis,  Gr.  ayyeAi- 

An-gel'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  \  k6?  :  cf.  F.  angelique.']  Be- 
longing to,  or  proceeding  from,  angels  ;  resembhng, 
characteristic  of,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  an  angel ; 
heaveidy  ;  divine.  "  Angelic  harps."  Thomson.  ".In- 
gelical  actions."    Hooker. 

The  union  of  womanly  tenderness  nud  angelic  patience. 

^facaillnv■ 

Angelic  Hymn,  a  very  ancient  hymn  of  the  Christian 
Chunli;  — so  called  from  its  begiiuiing  with  the  song  of 
the  heavenly  host  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  14.  Eadie. 

An-gel'ic,  a.  [From  Angelica.]  {Chem.)  Of  or  de- 
rived from  angelica;  as,  angelic  acid  ;  angelic  ether. 

Angelic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  angelica  and  some 
other  plants. 

An-gel'i-ca  (-T-ka),  n.     [NL.     See  Angelic]    (Boi.) 

1.  An  aromatic  umbelliferous  plant  {Archangelica  ajfi- 
cinalis  or  Angelica  arehangelica)  the  leaf  stalks  of  which 
are  sometimes  candied  and  used  in  confectionerj',  and 
the  roots  and  seeds  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 

2.  The  candied  leaf  stalks  of  angelica. 

Angelica  tree,  a  thorny  North  American  shrub  (Aralia 
spu'os'i),  called  also  IJn'rn/rs^  club. 

An-gel'ic- al-ly  (-T-k'-d-ly),  adr.     Like  an  angel. 

An-gel'ic-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  angelic  ; 
exccllenre  more  than  human. 

An-gel'i-fy  (Sn-j51T-fi),  t\  t.  To  make  like  an  angel ; 
to  angelize.     [Ohx.'\  Farindon  0047). 

An'gel-ize  (an'j?l-Iz),  v.  t.  To  raise  to  the  state  of 
an  angel ;  to  render  angelic. 

It  nnsht  not  to  be  our  object  to  angelizp,  nor  to  brutalize,  but 
to  hiininnize  man.  If.  Tut/lor. 

An'gel-Uke'  (-irkO.  a.  &  adv.     Resembling  an  angel. 

An'gel-ol'a-try  (-51'a-tn?).  n.  [Gr.  rtyyt-Ao?  angel  -f 
AaTptca  servici',  wor.ship.]     Worship  paid  to  angel.s. 

An'gel-ol'O-gy  (-51'6-jy),  n.  [L.  angehis.  Gr.  ayycAo? 
+  -/".'/'/-]  A  <liscourse  on  angels,  or  a  body  of  doctrines 
in  regard  to  angels. 

The  F-ame  mythology  commanded  the  general  consent ;  the 
same  mif!'  Itilogf/,  demonnlogy.  Mihmni. 

An'gel-Oph'a-ny  (-5f'd-ny).  n  [Gr.  ayyeXoc  angel  -L 
<^nii'f  (jflai  to  appear.]  The  actual  appearance  of  an  angel 

to  tll.Hl. 

An'ge-lOt  (ftn'je-15t),  n.  [F.  angrlnt,  LL.  angrlafnx, 
nngflrilfiis,  dim.  of  angehis.  See  Angei..]  1.  A  French 
goid  coin  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  bearing  thf'  image  of 
St.  Michael ;  also,  a  piece  coined  at  Paris  by  the  English 
under  Henry  VI.     [Oft.!.] 

2.  An  instniment  of  music,  of  the  lute  khid,  now  dis- 
used. Johnson.     I*.  Brnwning. 

3.  A  sort  of  small,  rich  rhcosc.  made  in  Normandy. 

I  An'ge-lUS  Muh).  «.  [L.]  {B.  C.  Ch.)  {a)  A  form 
of  devotion  in  which  three  Ave  Marias  are  repeated.  It  is 
said  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  at  tlie  soiuid  of  a 
bell,     (b)  The  Angehis  hell.  Shiplrg. 

An'ger  (Sn'ger),  n.     [OE.  anger^  ongre,  nflliction. 
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anger,  fr.  Icel.  angr  affliction,  sorrow  ;  akin  to  Dan*  oii- 
.//""r  regret,  Swed.  anger  regret,  AS.  unge  oppressed,  sad, 
L.  angor  a  strangling,  auguisli,  angere  to  strangle,  Gr. 
ayx^tv  to  strangle,  Hkr.  ai'nhas  i)ain,  and  to  E.  unguiih, 
anxious,  quinsg,  and  perh.  awe,  "gig.  The  word  seemii 
to  have  orig.  meant  to  choke,  squeeze.  V3.]  1.  Troubk;; 
vexation;  also,  pliysical  pain  or  smart  of  a  sore,  etc.  lObs."] 
I  made  the  experiment,  setting  the  moxa  where  .  .  .  the 
grcutest  anger  and  eoreness  still  continued.  Ti-ntjiU . 

2.  A  strong  passion  or  emotion  of  displeasure  or  an- 
tagonism, excited  by  a  real  or  supposed  injury  or  insult  to 
one's  self  or  others,  or  by  the  intent  to  do  such  injury. 
j\iig'T\fi  like 
A  full  hot  hort^e,  who  being  allowed  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  .Shak.- 

Syn.  —  Resentment  -,  wTath ;  rage  ;  fury ;  passion  ; 
ire  ;  gall ;  choler  ;  indignation  ;  displeasure  ;  vexation  ; 
grudge;  spleen.  —Anger,  IsdignatioNj  Resentment, 
Wrath,  Ire,  Rage,  P'ury.  Anger  is  a  feeling  of  keen  dis- 
pleasure (usually  with  a  desire  to  punish)  for  what  we 
regard  as  wrong  toward  ourselves  or  others.  It  may  be 
excessive  or  misplaced,  but  is  not  necessarily  criminal. 
Indt'iiiafiiiu  is  a  generous  outburst  of  anger  in  view  of 
things  which  are  intJigna,  or  unworthy  to  be  done,  in- 
volvmg  what  is  mean,  cruel,  flagitious,  etc.,  in  character 
or  conduct.  Resentiiiffi/t  is  often  a  moody  feeling,  leading 
one  to  brood  over  his  supposed  personal  wrongs  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  anger.  See  Resentment.  Wrath  and  ire 
(the  last  poetical)  express  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  bit- 
terly provoked.  Baae  is  a  vehement  ebullition  of  anger ; 
and  junj  is  an  excess  of  rage,  amounting  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Wannth  of  constitution  often  gives  rise  to  anger; 
a  high  sense  of  honor  creates  indignation  at  crime;  a 
man  of  quick  sensibilities  is  apt  to  cherislwf5C/'/'//*'H/ .' 
the  irrath  and  ire  of  men  are  often  coimected  with  a 
haughtv  and  vindictive  spirit ;  rage  and/?n-(/  are  distem- 
pers  of  the  soul  to  be  regarded  only  with  abhorrence. 

An'ger  (Sn'ger),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Angered  (-gerd) : 
p.pr.  &  rh.  n.  Angering.]  [Cf.  Icel.  angra.l  1.  To 
make  painful ;  to  cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame.     \_Obs.'] 

He  .  .  .  angereih  malign  ulcers.  Bacon. 

2.  To  excite  to  anger ;  to  enrage  ;  to  provoke. 
Toxes  and  impositions  . . .  which  rather  anf/ererf  than  crieved 
the  peuple.  Ciuinulon- 

An'ger-ly,  adv.    Angrily.     [^Obs.  or  Poetic'] 

Why,  how  now.  Ilecate  I  you  look  anfjfrh/.        Sfiok. 

An'ge-Vine  (an'je-vTn>,  a.  [F.  Aitgerin.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Aiiji  lu  in  Frame.  —  7).     A  native  of  Anjou. 

1:  An^gl-en'chy-ma  (an'jT-?n'kT-ma),  n.  [Gr.  ayytlatr 
receptacle  +  cY;^v/xa.  Formed  like  Parenchvma.]  (Bat.) 
Vascular  tissue  of  plants,  consisting  of  spiral  vessels, 
dotted,  barred,  and  pitted  ducts,  and  laticiferous  vessels. 

r  An-gl'na  (3n-ji'na  or  an'jT-iia),  7t.  [L..  fr.  angere  to 
strangle,  to  choke.  See  Anger,  n.]  {3fe<l.)  Any  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  as  the  quinsy, 
malignant  sore  throat,  croup,  etc.,  especially  such  as  tends 
to  produce  suffocation,  choking,  or  shortness  of  breath. 

Angina  pectoris  fpek'to-iTs),  a  peculiarly  painful  dis- 
ease, so  named  from  a  sense  of  suftocating  contraction  or 
tightening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  —  called  also 
breast  pang^  spasni  of  tlie  chest, 

An'gl-nous  (5n'jT-nGs),  )a.  (il/ftf.)  Pertaining  to  an- 

An'gi-nose'  (an'jt-nos'),  '      gina  or  angina  pectoris. 

An'gi-0-  (an'jT-o-).  [Gr.  ayYttoi' vessel  or  receptacle.] 
A  prefix,  or  combining  form,  in  numerous  compounds, 
usually  relating  to  seed  or  blood  vessels,  or  to  something 
contained  in,  or  covered  by,  a  vessel. 

An'gl-o-car'pODS  (an']T-o-kar']iils),  a.  lAngJo-  -}- 
Gr.  KopTTos  fruit.]  (Bot.)  {a)  Having  fruit  inclosed  with- 
in a  covering  that  does  not  form  a  part  of  itself ;  as,  the 
filbert  covered  by  its  husk,  or  the  acorn  seated  in  its 
cupule.  Brande  d:  C.  {b)  Having  the  seeds  or  spores 
covered,  as  in  certain  licliens.  Gray. 

An'gl-Og;'ra-phy  (-5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Angio- -{- -graphy  : 
cf.  F.  angiographic]  (Anat.)  A  description  of  blood 
vessels  and  Ijiniihatics. 

An'gi-ol'o-gy  (-51';^-jy).  w.  [Angio--^-  -fogy."]  (ATint.) 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  blood  vessels  ana 
IjTuphatics. 

liAn'gi-o'ma  (-o'mA).  n,  [Avgin-  +  -oma.]  (Med.) 
A  tumnr  riini]io,'-cd  chii  Hy  of  dilated  blood  vessels. 

An'gi  0-mon  0-sper'mous  Un'jT-o-inCn'J-sper'miiB), 
ff.  [Angio-  -f-  nionospcnnous.]  {But.)  Producing  one  seed 
only  in  a  seed  pod. 

An'gi-0-SCOpe  (Sn'jT-o-skop),  n.  [A7igio--\- -scope.'} 
An  instnnuent  for  examining  the  capillary  vessels  of  an- 
imals and  plants,  Morin. 

An'gl-0-spenn  (-sperm),  n.  [Angio--}-  Gt.  uirepua, 
crirfpfxaTo^,  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  seeds  in- 
closed in  a  pericarp. 

^W^  The  term  is  restricted  to  exogenous  plants,  and 
applied  to  one  of  tlie  two  grand  ilivisions  of  these  species, 
the  other  division  inrludinggynniospemis,  or  tliose  wliich 
have  naked  seeds.  Tlie  oak.  apple,  beech,  etc..  are  anaio- 
spirnis,  while  the  pines,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  the  allied 
varieties,  are  ginunosj'emis. 

An'gl-o-sper'ma-tous  (Sn'jT-fi-sper'mi-tns),  a,  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Angiospekmous. 

An'gi-0-sper'mous  (-mus),  a.     {Bot.)  Having  seeds 
inclosed  in  a  pod  or  other 
pericarp. 

An'gl-03'po-rous  (-os'- 

pj-nlsj,  a.  [A/i;rio.  -|- 
sjtore.']  {Bot.)  Having 
spores  contained  in  cells 
or  tbec:f .  as  in  the  case  of 
some  fungi. 

An'gl-Os'tO-mous  (-us'tn-miis),  a.  lAngin-  -f-  Gr. 
o-Tojua  nnnitli.]  {Xii'ill.)  With  a  narrow  mouth,  aa  the- 
shell  of  cfTtain  gastropods. 

An'gl-ot'0-my  (-ot'o-mj?).  n.  [Angin-  -^  Gr.  ro^tr)  a 
cutting.]  {.\naf.)  DiRsection  of  the  blood  Vfseela  and 
l>nnphiiticH  of  the  body.  Davglisan. 

An'gle  (Jtn'g'n,  n.  [F.  angle,  L.  nnguhis  angle,  rnr- 
ner;  :ikin  to  nvrns  hook,  (Jr.  a.yKv\o<;  bent,  crooked, 
angular,  ayKos  a  bend  or  hollow,  AS.  angel  hook,  fish- 
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hook,  G.  flDffff,  ami  K.  n7tchor.'\     1.  Tlie  incloBed  space 

near  the  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  a  coruer  ;  a  nook. 

Into  tlie  utmost  rt'iy/i- of  tlic  worhi.  ^pcn-^'ir. 

To  scmcli  lliu  tfiidercst  aiiyk-s  oi'  tlic  heart.        Jlilfun. 

2.  (Gcom.)  {(i)  Tlie  fipuro  mado  Iiy 
two  lines  which  meet,  (b)  The  dilFiT- 
ence  of  direction  of  two  lines.  If  tlio 
lines  meet,  the  point  of  meeting  is  tlio 
vertex  of  the  Jinple.  

3.  A  projecting  or  eharp  corner;  an  vn-k- 
angular  fragment.                                                   '     °  *" 

Thoiij,'h  but  an  angle  reached  him  of  the  stnnc.    /)r//ftcn. 

4.  (Asfrof.)  A  name  given  to  four  of  the  twelve  astro- 
logical "  houses."     [O/'.?.]  Chaucer. 

5.  [AS.  «»f/f'/.]  A  fislihook ;  tackle  for  catching  tish, 
conaistingof  aline,  hook,  and  bait,  witli  or  witliouta  rod. 

Give  me  mine  aiiyh;  wi;  'II  to  th;;  river  there.       ,S/iaJc. 

A  fisher  next  hia  trembling  fuifitn  bears.  Pope. 

Acute  angle,  one  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  less  than  flO". 

—  Adjacent  or  Contiguous  angloa,  sucli  as  have  one  h-g  com- 
nion  to  hotli  air-clc.-^.       Alterna-te  anglea.     S'-p  Altkunatr. 

—  Angle  bar.  cO  IC'ir/'.i  An  iiprii;lit  bar  at  the  angle  where 
two  faces  of  a  polygonal  or  bay  window  meet,  himiht. 
\b\  iMiirlt.)  Same  as  Angle  iron.  —  Angle  bead  i.Ari-U'.),  a 
bead  worked  on  or  fixed  to  tlie  angle  ol  any  arcliitectnr- 
al  work,  esp.  for  protecting  an  angle  of  a  wall.  —Angle 
brace,  Ancle  tie  IC'irjK),  n  bra((>  arrnsa  an  interior  angle 
of  a  wiinifi'u  fiaiiH-.  fcrniiiii;  tlir  Ii\i>ntlicnuse  and  .secur- 
ing till-  two  ,sid'-  im-rcs  t-t-^.-t licr.      />  i'i'//ff. 

—  Angle  Iron  i.\/"</i.),  a  n.lli-d  bar  nr  plate 
of  iron  Jiaviim  one  or  more  angli's.  ii.scd 
for  forming  the  corners,  or  connecting  or 
sustainbig  tbc  sidi'sof  an  iron  structure  to 
which  it  is  rivrt.-d.  —Angle  leaf  (Af'-li.),  a 
detail  in  tlic  fiiiiu  of  a  Icat,  more  or  less 
eonvcutlMiiali/cil,  used  to  dccirate  and 
Bonietimea  to  strengthen  an  angle.  —  Angle 
meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  an- 
gles, esp.  for  a-seertaining  the  dip  of  strata.  —  Angle  ahaft 
(,4/'c/(,),  an  enriched  angle  bead,  often  liaving  a  capital  or 
base,  or  both.  —  Curvilineal  angle,  <mr  linincd  by  two 
curved  lines.  — External  angles,  ao^^'lcs  lornicd  Ity  the  sides 
of  any  right-lined  tigure,  \\  lien  I  lie  .sides  arti  produceil  or 
lengthened.  —  Facial  angle.  Sec  under  FAtiAL.  —  Internal 
angles,  those  which  are  uttliiu  any  I'igbt-hucd  tit^ure.  — 
MixtlUneal  angle,  one  loniicd  by  a  right  line  witli  a  curved 
line.  —  Oblique  angle,  inu:  acute  or  obtuse,  in  op]iositioii  to 
a  ri[i/it  (iii'ilr.  -  Obtuse  angle,  on<'  greater  than  a  right  an- 
gle, or  more  than  w-'.  -■  Optic  angle.  See  under  Optic.  — 
Rectilineal  or  Right-Uned  angle,  one  formed  by  two  right 
lines.  —  Right  angle,  one  {ormed  by  a  right  line  falling  on 
another  perpendicularly,  or  an  aui;le  ol  \)i)^  (measured  by 
a  quarter  circlci.  —  Solid  angle,  tlie  figure  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  ])laiie  angles  at  one  point.  — 
Spherical  angle,  one  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  arcs  of 
great  circles,  which  mutually  cut  one  another  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  globe  or  sphere.  —  Visual  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  two  rays  of  liglit,  or  two  stiaiglit  lines  drawn  from  the 
extreme  points  of  an  object  to  the  center  of  the  eye.  — 
For  Angles  of  commutation,  draught,  incidence,  reflection, 
refraction,  jyrsition,  repose,  triction,  .see  Co.mmutation, 
Draught,  I^cIDENCE,  Reflection,  Hefuaction,  etc. 

An'gle  (Sn'g'l).  r.  i.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Angled  (Sn'g'ld)  ; 
p- pr.  S:  vb.  11.  Angling  (-giTng).]  1.  To  fish  with  .an 
angle  (fishhook),  or  with  hook  and  line. 

2.  To  use  some  bait  or  artifice  ;  to  intrigue  ;  to  scheme ; 
ae,  to  (uujtr,  for  praise. 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.  SI'ok. 

An'gle.  ''.  /.  To  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  arti- 
fice; to  allure.    [,Obs.'\    "He  (utg/ed  the  people's  hearts." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An'gled  (Sn'g'ld),  a.     Having  an  angle  or  angles  ;  — 

used  in  compounds;  as,  right-o».7/f(^  \na.ny-angled,  etc. 

The  thrice  three-anf;?e</  beechnut  shell.     Jip.  JlaU. 

An'gle-me'ter  (-me'ter),  n.  [Aitrjle  -f  -mefpr.'\  An 
instrument  to  measure  angles,  esp.  one  used  by  geologists 
to  measure  t!ie  ilip  of  strata. 

An'gler  (iXn'gler),  71.    1.  One  who  angles. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  fish  {Lopliius piscatorius)^  of  Europe  and 
America,  having  a  large, 
broad,  and  depressed  head, 
with  the  month  very  large. 
Peculiar  appendages  on  the 
head  are  said  to  be  used  to 
entice  fishes  within  reach. 
Called  also  Jts/iiiifi  /rog, 
/rogfish,  tomljisli,  goosefish^ 
(dhuouf/i,  }iit)7ikfish,  etc. 

An'gles  (Sn'g'lz),  Ji.  pi. 
[L.  Angli.  See  Anglican.] 
{Ethnol.)  An  ancient  Low 
German  tribe,  that  settled 
in  Britain,  which  came  to  be 
called  J'Jiig/a-land  (Angle- 
land  or  England).  The  An- 
gles prob.ably  came  from  the 
district  of  Angehi  (now 
within  the  limits  of  Schles- 
wig),  and  tlie  country  now 
Lower  Hanover,  etc. 

An'gle-site  (5n'gle-sit), 
n.  [From  the  Lsle  of  An- 
gfesea.']  (Miti.)  A  native 
sulphate  of  lead.  It  occurs 
in  white  or  yellowish  transparent,  prismatic  crystals. 

An'gle-Wise'  (3n'g'l-wizO,  adv.  iA7t(j/e  -f-  wise,  OE. 
u-ise  manner.]     In  an  angular  manner;  angularly. 

An'gle-worm'  (-wfirmO,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  An  earthworm  of 
the  genus  Ltindiricus,  frequently  used  by  anglers  for 
bait.     See  Karthworm. 

An^gli-an  (an^glT-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Angles.^  It.     One  of  the  Angles. 

An'gUc  (an'glTk),  a.     Anglian. 

An'gll-can  (au'glT-kon),  a.  [L.  Angli  the  Angles,  a 
Germanic    tribe   in    Lower   Germany,      Cf.    English.] 

1.  English;  of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  the  English 
nation  ;  especially,  pertaioinff  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
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established  church  of  England ;  as,  t\\&  Anglican  church, 

doctrine,  ordera,  ritual,  etc. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  held  by,  the  high- 
cliureh   party  of  the  Church  of  Knglnud. 

An'gli-Gan  (Xn'gll-ki/n),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Whetlicr  Catholics,  Anijlicuna,  or  CalvitiiBt«.      JUtrke. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  member  of  the  High  Church 
paity,  or  of  the  more  advanced  ritualistic  section,  in  the 
Chureliof  England. 

An'gU-can-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  Strong  partiality  to 
the  principles  anrl  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  The  principles  of  the  established  eliurch  of  Eng- 
land ;  also,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  doctrines  held  by 
till'   high-church  party. 

3-   Attachment  to  England  or  English  institutions. 

II  An'gli-ce(-Bu),  m/r.  [NL.]  In  English;  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner;  as,  Livorno,  .l/cA/ce  Leghoi-n. 

An-glicl-Iy  (iln-glTs'T-fl),  'v.  t.  [NL.  Anglicus  Eng- 
lish 4-  -/.'/■]    To  angliei/.e.     [A'.] 

An'gli-cism  (Sti'gll-slz'ni),  ?i.    [Cf.  F.  angltcismr.'l 

1.  All  English  idiom;  a  plirase  or  form  of  language 
peculiar  to  the  Engli.'ih.  l)njdrn. 

2.  The  (pialityof  being  English;  an  English  character- 
istic, custom,  or  method. 

An-glic'i-ty  (rin-glls'l-tj),  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

beiiii,'  English. 

An'gli-ci-za'lion  (Sn'glt-sT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
ant^licizne,,',  or  iiuikiug  Kngli-sh  in  character. 

An'gli-cize  (itu'gll-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  j),p.  Angli- 
r.y/.vAi  (aizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Anglicizing.]  To  make 
English  ;  to  English  ;  to  anglify  ;  to  render  conformable 
to  the  English  idiom,  or  to  linglish  analogies. 

An'gU-fy  (-fl),  V.  t.  limp.  &7>.  p.  Anulipied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  A:  rb.  7i.  Anglipying.]  [L.  Aiigfi  -f  -/;/.]  To  con- 
vert into  English  :  to  anglicize.  I''runldi7i.     Burxfin. 

An'gllng  (an'elTng),  n.  The  act  of  one  who  angles  ; 
the  art  of  fi.shing  witli  rod  and  line.  Walton. 

An'glo-  (iln'glo-).  [NL.  A)iglus  English.  See  An- 
glican.] A  combining  foim  meaning  the  same  as  Eng- 
h's/i :  or  Knglish  and,  or  Kiiglixh  cu7ijuiii''d.  vilh ;  as, 
.L/<//o-Tiukish  treaty,  ..■l7(f7/'^-Uerman,  A7ig/o-lris\i. 

Anglo-American,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English 
and  Americans,  or  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in 
America.  —  ?i.  A  desccn<laiit  from  Eiiglisli  ancestors 
born  in  America,  or  tlie  llnited  States. 

Anglo-DanlBh.  ".  Of  or  iit-rtaining  to  the  English  and 
Danes,  or  to  the  Danes  w  ho  settled  in  England. 

Anglo-Indian,  '/.  Of  or  peitaiTiim:  to  tlir  English  in 
India,  or  to  the  English  ;ni.i  Ivi-t  Indian  peoides  or  lan- 
guages. —  /'.  One  of  the  English  race  burn  or  resident 
ui  the  East  Indies. 

Anglo-Norman,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English  and 
Normans,  or  to  the  Normans  who  settled  in  England.^  //. 
One  of  the  English  Normans,  or  the  Normans  who  con- 
quered England. 

Anglo-Saxon.    See  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Vocabulary. 

An'glO-Cath'0-llc(-k5th'o-ITk),  ff.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  church  modeled  on  the  English  Reformation  ;  An- 
glican ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  ritualistic  or  High 
Church  section  of  the  Church  of  England. 

An'glo-Cath'o-lic,  7i.  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  \\ho  contends  for  its  catholic  character  ;  more 
specifically,  a  High  Churchman. 

An'glo-ma^ni-a  (-ma'nT-A),  ??.  [Aiiglo--]-  ma7}ia.'\  A 
mania  for,  or  an  inordinate  attachment  to,  English  cus- 
toms, institutions,  etc. 

An'glo-ma'ni-ac.  ".     One  affected  with  Anglomania. 

An'glO-pho'bi-a  (-fo'bi-a),  n.  [A7iglo-  +  Gr.  ^6^o? 
fear.]  Intense  dread  of^  or  aversion  to,  England  or  the 
English.  —  An'glo-phobe  (iXn'gli^-fob),  n. 

An'glo-Sax'on  (iin'i,'I5-s?iks'iin  or  -saks"n),  n.  [L. 
Angli'Saxunes  English  Saxons.]  1.  A  Saxon  of  Britain, 
that  is,  an  English  Saxon,  or  one  of  the  Saxons  who  set- 
tled in  England,  as  distinguished  from  a  continental  (or 
"Old")  Saxon. 

2.  ;)/.  The  Teutonic  people  (Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes')  of 
England,  or  the  English  people,  collectively,  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

It  is  quite  corruct  to  call  ..Etlielstan  "  Kine  of  the  Auqlo-Sox- 
0»<,"  but  to  call  this  or  that  sidiject  of  .^Ethelstan  "  an  Annlo- 
:itixon"  is  simply  nonsense.  /?.  ^I.  Frctiinat. 

3.  The  language  of  the  English  people  before  the  Con- 
quest (sometimes  called  Old  English).     See  Saxon. 

4.  One  of  the  race  or  i>eople  who  claim  descent  from 
the  Saxons,  Angles,  or  other  Teutonic  tribes  who  settled 
in  England  ;  a  person  of  English  descent  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

An'glo-Sax'on,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  their  language. 

An'glo-Sax'on-dom  (-dum),  n.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
domain  (/.  p..  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  etc.) ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

An'glo-Sax'on-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  A  characteris- 
tic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  especially,  a  word  or  an 
idiom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  3f.  Arnold. 

2.  The  quality  or  sentiment  of  being  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
English  in  its  ethnological  sense. 

An-gO'la  (5ii-go'la),  71.  [A  corruption  of  Angoj-a."}  A 
faliric  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat. 

An-go^a  pea'  (pe')-  (^oi.)  A  tropical  plant  (Cfy«- 
nii.'^  i/h/iriis)  and  its  edible  seed,  a  kind  of  pulse;  —  so 
called  from  Angula  in  Western  Africa.  Called  sii&o pigeon 
pea  and  Congo  pea. 

II  An'gor  (5n'g5r),  ??.  [L.  See  Anger.]  Ofed.)  Great 
anxiety  accompanied  by  painful  constriction  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly,  often  with  palpitation  and  oppression. 

An-gO'ra  (5n-go'ra),  7^.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor  (or  Ana- 
tolia) which  has  given  its  name  to  a  goat,  a  cat,  etc. 

Angora  cat  (Zo'ol.),  a  vnriety  of  the  domestic  cat  with 
very  long  and  silky  hair,  generally  of  a  brownish  white 
color.  Called  also  Ai>iii<la  cat.  See  Cat. —  Angora  goat 
iZooL).  a  variety  of  the  domestic  goat,  reared  for  its 
long  silky  hair,  which  is  highly  prized  for  manufacture. 

An'gOS-tu'ra    bark'     (an'gSs-too'ra  bark')-       [From 
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Angostura,  in  Venezuela.]  An  aromatic  bark  used  as  a 
tonic,  obtained  from  a  South  American  tree  of  the  rno 
family  {(lalipra  ru.spurin,  or  ojficiualix).  U.  S.  IMsp. 

I!  An'gou'mols'  moth'  (iiN'goo'mw'd'  :u5th' ;  115).  [So. 

named  from  Angomuijis  in 
France.]  {Zoul.}  A  small 
moth  {Gelevhia  cerealiiln) 
which  is  very  destructive  to 
wheat  and  other  grain..  Th<! 
larva  cats  out  the  interior  of 
the  grain,  leaving  only  the 
shell. 

An'grl-ly  (2n'grT-13?),  adv. 
In  an  angry  manner  ;  under 
the  influence  of  anger. 

An'gri-ness, «.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  angry,  or  of  being  inclined  to  anger. 

Such  an  augriiifsn  of  humor  that  we  take  fl  re  nl  rvcry  thing. 
W/ioU  Ihilyof  Man. 

An'gry  (Jln'gry),  a.  [Compar.  Anorier  (5ii'grT-er) ; 
.v'7>cyy.  Anuiuest.]  [See  Anger.]  1.  Troublesome ;  vex- 
atious ;  rigorous.     {^Obs.'] 

Gud  had  provided  a  sfvere  and  anyrj/ education  to  chn«ti«e 
the  forwardiiL-i-M  id  a  youn;;  (■pirit.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  Infiamed  and  painful,  as  a  sore. 

3-  Touched  with  anger  :  under  the  emotion  of  anger ; 
feeling  resentment ;  enraged  ;  —  followed  generally  by 
with  before  a  person,  and  at  before  a  thing. 

Be  lint  grieved,  nor  aiigri/  with  yoiirMdves.        Gen.  xlv.  5. 

Wherefore  »hould  God  be  uiigri/  ut  thy  voice*  ?      KccUk,  v.  G. 

4.  Showing  anger  ;  proceeding  from  anger ;  acting  ae- 
if  moved  by  anger  ;  wearing  the  marks  of  anger  ;  as,  an- 
grij  words  or  tones  ;  an  angry  sky  ;  angry  waves.  "  An 
angrii  countenance."  Prov.  xxv.  23. 

5.  Red.     [A*.] 

8wcct  loKc,  wlioso  hue,  au'in/  nnd  brave.        Herbert. 

6.  Sharp;  keen;  stimulated.     lli.\ 

1  never  ale  with  angrier  appetite.  Tmuynnn. 

Syn.  — Passionate;  re-sentful;  irritated  ;  irascible  ;  in- 
dignant ;  provoked  ;  enraged  ;  incensed  ;  exasperated  ; 
irate;  hot ;  raging  ;  furious;  wrathful;  wroth;  choleric; 
infiamed  ;  iiituriated. 

An'gui-form  (an'gwT-fOrm),  a.    [L.  unguis  make -f 

-/or)ii.]     Snake-shaped. 

An-guil'll-form  (5n-gwTllT-form),  n.  [L.  anguilla 
eel  (dim.  of  anguis  snake)  -j-  -/arm.']     Eel-febai)ed. 

CW^  The  *^  Aii'jutll^/ormes"  of  Cuvjcr  are  fifihea  re- 
lated to  the  eel. 

An'gulne  (Sn'gwTn),  a.  [L.  anguinus,  fr.  anguis 
snake.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re^embiing,  a  snake  or  ser- 
pent.    "The  iivguiiie  or  snakelike  reptiles,"  Owen. 

An-guin'e-al  (Sn-gwiu'ewl),  */.    Anguineous. 

An-gUin'e-OUS  (-us),  «.     [L.  nnguinfus.']     Snakelike. 

An'gulsh  (Jtn'gwish),  7t.  [OE.  <nigui.s/ie,a7ig>'ixe.nTi- 
goisf\  V.  iiii'jids.se,  fr.  L.  angustia  narrowness,  difficulty, 
distres.s,  fr.  angustus  narrow,  ilifficult,  fr.  avgere  to 
press  together.  See  Anger.]  Extreme  pain,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  excruciating  distress. 

But  they  henrkcned  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cruel  bondage-  Ex.  vi.  9. 

AngnvihtiiSOfhQTihoX  bringeth  forth  her  firet  child.  Jer.iv.  oi. 
Rarely  used  in  the  plural :  — 

Ye  miserable  people,  you  must  go  to  God  in  angxmhcs,  and 
make  your  prayer  to  him.  Lafimer. 

Syn.— Agony;  pang;  torture;  torment.  See  Agoky. 

An'guish,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  angois.ser,  fr.  L.  angustiare.l 
To  distress  with  extreme  pain  or  grief.     [A'.]       Temple. 

An'gU'lar  (Sn'gu-ler),  a.  [L.  angidaris,  fr,  angulus 
angle,  comer.  See  Angle.]  1.  Relating  to  an  angle  or  ta 
angles  ;  having  an  angle  or  angles  ;  forming  an  angle  or 
corner ;  sharp-cornered  ;  pointed  ;  as.  an  angular  figure. 

2.  Measured  by  an  angle  ;  as,  angular  distance. 

3.  Fig. :  Lean  ;  lank  ;  raw-boned  ;  ungraceful ;  sharp 
and  stiff  in  character ;  as,  remarkably  njigular  in  his 
habits  and  appearance;  an  nngul/ir  female. 

Angular  aperture.  Angular  distance.  See  Apeetttbe, 
Distance.  -  Angular  motion,  the  nmiiun  of  a  body  about 
a  fixed  point  or  fixed  axis,  as  of  a  planet  nr  ]iendulum.  It 
is  equal  to  the  angle  pa.s.sed  over  at  the  point  or  axis  by 
aline  drawn  to  the  body.  —  Angular  point,  the  point  at 
which  the  sides  of  the  anele  meet ;  the  vertex.  —  Angular 
velocity,  the  ratio  of  angular  motion  to  the  time  employed 
in  describing  it. 

An'gu-lar,  n.  (Annt.)  A  bone  in  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishe-s. 

An'gU-lar'l-ty  (Sn'gu-Iar't-ty ),  7) .  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  angular;  angularness. 

An'gU-lar-ly  (an'gu-ler-ly),  adi\  In  .an  angular  man- 
ner ;  with  or  at  angles  or  corners.  B.  Jonson. 

An'gu-lar-ness,  71.     The  quality  of  being  angular. 

An'gU-late  (an'gu-15t),  1  a.     [L.   angulatus.  p.  p.  of 

An 'gn -la' ted  (-la'tSd),  )  «7;/7"/'"Ttomakeangiaar.] 
Having  angles  or  comers;  angled;  as,  nngulate  leaves. 

An'gU-late  (-lat),  r.  t.     To  make  angular. 

An'gU-la'Uon  (Sn'gfi-la'shun),  n.  A  making  angular ; 
angular  formation.  Huxley. 

An'gU-lo-den'tate  (5n'gu-lo-den'tat),  a.  [L.  angu- 
lus angle  -f  dms,  denti.^,  tooth.]  {Bot.)  Angularly 
toothed,  as  certain  leaves. 

An'gU-lom'e-ter  (-15m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  angulus  angle  -f- 
-mpUr.]     All  instrument  for  measuring  extemai  angles. 

An'gU-lose'  (-los'),  a.     Angxilous.     [P.} 

An'gU-los'i-ty  (an'gu-15s1-ty),  n.  A  state  of  being  an- 
gulous  or  angular.     [Ofijr.] 

An'gu-lous  (Sn'gu-Ius),  a.      [L.  angjdo.tus:  cf.   F. 
anfjnleux.'j     Angular:  ha\ing  comers :  hooked.     {_P.'\ 
Hold  tetrcttuT  by  hiHiks  and  augnlous  involutions.    GlamiU. 

An-gust'  (itn-gust'),  a.  [L.  angustus.  See  Anguish.] 
Narrow;  strait.     [Ofo.5.] 

An-gus'tate  (5n-gus'tat),  a.  [L.  angftstaius,  p.  p.  of 
ann>istiire  to  make  narrow.]     Narrowed. 

An'gus-ta'tlon  (Sn'gus-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing narrow  ;  .a  straitening  or  contracting.  Wiseman. 


use,    unite,   rude,  tuU,   up,    Orn;     pity;     food,   foot;     out,   oU;     chair; 


go; 


sing,   ink ;     tben,  thin ;     boN  ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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[L.  an- 
us nar- 


An-ens'tt-loll-ate  (Sn-gus'tT-fo'lt-Bt),  I  a.     [ 
An-lus'U-fo'U-ons(an-gus'tI.fo'lI-u9),  (    ffusl 
row  (see  Asou.sH)  -r/olium  leaf.]     (Bol.)  Having  nar- 
row leaves.  .   ,..  ,    ^        "".f  ■ 
An'gus-tu'ra  bark'  (Sn'gas-too'ra  bark'),     bee  .^.v 

OOSTCRA    BAKK. 

II  Angwantlto  (an'gwan-te'- 
bo),  n.  {a oil.)  A  small  leinuroid 
mammal  (Arctocebus  Caliibaren- 
sis)  of  Africa.  It  has  only  a  ru- 
dimentary tail. 

An-hang'  (Sn-hSng').  "•  ^• 
[AS.  onhanginn.'l  To  hang. 
lots.']  Chaucer. 

An'hal'-n'OllIc  (Sn'har-mi5n'- 
ik),  a.  [¥.  nnharuionique^  fr. 
Gr.  av  priv.  —  oflfiortKos  harmon- 
ic]    (3/'7^/^)  Not  harmonic 

The  anharmonlc  function  or  ra- 
tio of    four    x^oiuts    abed  on  a 


Answantibo.    OO 
where  the  segments 


Clarendon. 


.  Judicial  coRnizance  of  an  offense ;  chastisement ;  pun- 
nent.  [Jrc/iaic]  "  Divine  animadversions. "     Wesley. 


straight  line  is  the  quantity  -; :  sj. 

are  to  be  regarded  as  plus  or  minus,  according  to  the 

order  of  the  letters. 

Anhe-la'tlon  (Un'he-Ia'shun),  n.    [L.  anhelalio,  fr. 

anMare  to  p.nit ;  an  (perh.  akin  to  E.  on) +  lia!are  to 

breathe :  cf.  F.  anhelalion-l  Short  and  rapid  breathing  ; 

a  panting;  asthma.  ^„^    ^^  ,      Mannll. 

An-hele'  (Jtn-hel'),  ''■  *■     ["•  OF.   aneler,  anheler. 

See  Anhelatio.n.]    To  pant ;  to  be  breathlessly  anxious 

or  eager  {/or).     [O65.] 

They  ajilie!r  ...  for  the  fruit  of  our  convocation.    Latimer. 

Anlie-lose'  (Sn1ie-los'1,  a.    Anhclous  ;  panting.  [iJ.] 

An-helous  (au-helQs),  a.     [L.  nnhelus.}    Short  of 

breath;  panting.  ^^       .,.  n    .  c,     *v 

11  Anlll-ma  (iinfie-ma),  n.  [Brazihan  name.]  A  South 

American  aijuatic  bird ;  the  horned  screamer  or  kamiclu 

(P,tl,i,N.,h  a  enrnuin).     See  Kamichi. 

■  An-hin'ga  (in-hin'sa),  n.  [Pg.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  aquatic 
bird  ..f  the  simtlieni  United  States  (Pto/usnnA!«sa);  the 
darter,  or  snakebird.  ,         .       ,    ,      . 

An-bls'tous  (Sn-his'tus),  a.  [Gr.  av  pnv.  +  kttos 
web,  ti.ssue  :  cf.  F.  an/iiste.}  (Biol.)  Without  defimte 
structure  ;  as,  an  anhistous  membrane. 

An-hun'gereil  (an-hun'gerd),  «.  Ahungered  ;  long- 
ing.    [.4r'7("'c]  

An-hT'Oride  (-hi'drid  or  -drid),  n.  [See  Anhtdeoits.] 
(CV"»i.)  Aniixideof  a  noumetallic  body  or  an  organic 
radical,  capable  of  forming  an  acid  by  uniting  with  the 
elements  of  water ;  —  so  called  Ijecause  it  may  be  formed 
from  an  acid  by  the  abstraction  of  water.  ,  ,  ,,.    , 

An-hy'drite  (Sn-hi'drit),  n.  [See  ANHYTROns.]  (.Mm.) 
A  muieral  of  a  white  or  a  slightly  bluish  color,  usually 
massive.  It  is  anhydrous  sulphate  of  Ume,  and  differs 
from    gypsum  in  not   containing  water    (whence  the 

name).  ^^      -     ^  ^. 

An-liy'clroUS  (-hi'driis),  a.  [Gr.  aiiiSpo?  wantmg  wa- 
ter ;  av  priv.  +  vooip  water.]  Destitute  of  water  ;  as,  an- 
//vrfrojw  salts  or  acids.  . 

'ilA'nl  (a'nJ)  ejr  II  A'no  (H'ni),  n.  [Native  name.] 
(Zo'ol  )  A  black  bird  of  tropical  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Florida (Cro?<v./<'i,7"  '/)(/),  allied  to  the  cuckoos, 
and  remarkable  for  comimuiistic  nesting. 

llAn'l-cut,  IIAn'ni-cut  (Su'l-kut),  n.  [Tamil  n?ini 
iallu  dam  building.]  A  dam  or  mole  made  in  the  course 
of  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of ^a 
system  of  irrigation,     llndia']  "        '" 

■  _  »j/: */;.,  J^\  (^-id'X-^  .......  .  ......    -.     _ 

Landor. 


^_ ^  ^  Brnnde  A:  C. 

An-id'i-0-nrat'ic-al  '(an-Id'"'l-o-m5t1-knl),  n.  [Gr.  i.v 
Ttriy  ^V.  al,„u,iilieal.]    Not  idiomatic,     [i?.]    Landor. 

An'l.ent  ISn'i-ent),  \v.  t.       [OF.    emienlir,    F. 

An'l-en'Use  (in'i-Sn'tIs),  (  anenntir.']  To  frustrate; 
to  bring  to  naught ;  to  aimihilate.     [Ods.J  Chaurer. 

li-rA%\l.'(i.-m'),prep.&adv.   [Pref.  u--r  ni^/i.]    Nigh. 

'  A^nigW  (.i-nitO,      \adv.      [OE.    on  niht.\    In    the 

A-nlghts'  (adults'),  (  night  time ;  at  night.  [.4rc/i«!t'] 

Does  he  hawk  ani'jhts  still  ?  ilarston. 

An'Il  (5nTl),  M.     [F.  anil.  Sp.  anil,  or  Pg.  anilj  all  fr. 

Ar.  an-liil,  for  al-n'd  the  indigo  plant,  fr.  Skr.  nda  dark 

blue,  ni/i  indigo,  indigo  plant.     Cf.  Lilac]     (BoI.)  A 

West  Indian  plant  (/ni/if/o/era  anil),  one  of  the  original 

sources  of  indigo  ;  also,  the  indigo  dye. 

An'lle  (anil),  a.  [L.  anilis,  fr.  anus  an  old  woman.] 
Old-womani.-^h  ;  imbecile.     *'  Anile  ideas."  Walpole. 

An'Ue-nesa  (Su'Il-nea),  n.     Anihty.     [ij.] 
An-ll'lc  (in-lllk),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  anil ;  indigotic  ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  formed 
by  the  aition  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo.     [B.\ 

An'l-Ude  (SnT-lTd  or  -lid),n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  class 
of  compounds  whieii  may  \w.  reg.arded  as  amides  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  phenyl. 
An'i-Une  (Sn'I-lIn  or  -len;  '-'77),  n.  [See  Aku.] 
(Clicm.)  An  org.anic  base  belonging  to  the phenylamines. 
It  may  be  regarded  aa  ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen 
atom  has  btten  replaced  by  the  radi<al  phenyl.  It  is  a 
colorless,  oily  lifpiid,  originally  obtained  from  indigo  by 
distillation,  but  now  largely  inanufaetiired  from  coal  tar 
or  nitrobenzene  as  a  base  from  which  many  brilliant 
<lyeH  are  in-ade. 

An'1-llne,  a.     Made  from,  or  of  the  nature  of,  aniUne. 

A-nll'1-ty  (i'niTl'I-tJ),  n.      [L.  aniHta.i.     See  Anile.] 

The  state  of  being  an  old  woman ;   old-womamshness  ; 

dotage.     "  Marks  of  o;ii7i7v."  Sterne. 

An'l-mad-ver'sal  (iSnT-miM-ver'rMl),  n.    The  fac'ulty 

of  percei^inK  ;  :i  percipient.     \Obs.^  Dr.  11.  More. 

An'l-mad-vei'slon  (Sn'I-mild-ver'HhBn),  n.    [L.  am- 

madversia.   fr.  animadrrrlcre :    cf.   F.   animadversion. 

Sec  Animadvekt.]     1.   The  act  or  power  of  perceiving 

or  taking  notice  ;  direct  or  simple  perception.     [Ubs.l 

The  loul )«  the  Hole  pcrciplcnl  which  hath  animatlnrmm  nnil 

ICnHC,  properly  ko  called.  tilanitll. 

3.  Monition;  warning.     [Obs.'\  Clarendon. 


3.  Remarks  by  way  of  criticism  and  uBually  of  cen- 
sure ;  adverse  criticism  ;  reproof  ;  blame. 

nc  dismiased  their  commissioners  with  severe  "nd^sharp  mii- 
madeer^lons. 

4. 

ishment,    _ 

Syn.  —  Stricture  ;  criticism  ;  censure  ;  reproof ;  blame  , 
comment. 

An'l-mad-ver'SiVe  (Sn'T-mSd-ver'sTv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving  ;  percipient.     lArc/iau-}      hlnnrUl. 

1  .In  nnt  mean  there  is  a  certain  number  o£  ideas  glaring-  and 
shuiiu^  tn  t\\i:  ardmadvcrsnc  faculty.  Lolena>ji\ 

An  i-mad-vert'  (Sn'I-in5d-vert'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.p. 
Animai.veeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Aximadveeting.]  [L. 
animadrerlere;  aniinus  mind  +  adrerlere  to  turn  to  ; 
ad  to  +  verlere  to  turn.]  1.  To  take  notice;  to  ob- 
serve ;  —  commonly  foUowed  by  t/iat.  Dr.  II.  More. 

2.  To  consider  or  remark  by  way  of  criticism  or  cen- 
sure ;  to  express  censure  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

X  should  not  anhnndrcrl  on  him if  he  had  not  used  ex- 
treme severity  in  his  judgment  of  the  mcomiiaratile  Shake- 
speare. JJii/'en. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  judicially  ;  to  inflict  punish- 
ment.    iArcha:e-\  <?^«"'- 

Syn.  —  To  remark ;  comment ;  criticise ;  censuie. 

An'l-mad-vert'er  (-«r),  71.  One  who  animadverts  ;  a 
censurer  ;  also  [06«.].  a  chastiser. 

An'i-mal  tiin'i-innl),  n.  [L.,  fr.  amma  breath,  soul : 
cf.  F.  animal.  See  AWMATE.]  1.  An  organized  Uvmg 
being  endowed  with  sensation  and  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  also  characterized  by  taking  its  food 
into  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach  for  digestion  ;  by  giv- 
ing carbonic  acid  to  the  air  and  taking  oxygen  ni  the 
process  of  respiration ;  and  by  increasing  in  motive  power 
or  .active  aggressive  force  with  the  progress  to  maturity. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  animals  ;  a  brute  or  beast,  as  dis- 
tingiushedfromman;  as,  nienauda7ii;»u;i-. 

An'i-mal,  a.  [Cf.  F.  animul.J  1.  Of  or  relatmg  to 
animals  ;  as,  animal  functions. 

2  Pertaining  to  the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual,  rational,  or  spirit- 
ual part ;  as,  the  anintal  passions  or  appetites. 

3.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  as,  animal  food. 
Animal  magnetism.    See  Magnetism  and  Mesmeeism.- 

Animal  electricity,  the  electricity  developed  m  some  ani- 
mals, as  the  electric  eel,  torpedo.  etc.-Anlnial  flower 
( Zinil. ),  a  name  given  to  certaui  marine  animals  resemblmg 
a  flower,  as  any  species  of  actinia  or  sea  auemoue,  auu 
other  Authozoa,  liydroids,  starfishes,  etc.  -  Anmial  heat 
(P/iu!:i"l.>.  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  of  a  Uvmg  ani- 
mal; by  means  of  wdiich  the  animal  is  kept  at  nearly  a 
uuiforin  temperature.  -  Animal  Bpirits.See  under  Spikit. 
-  Animal  kingdom,  the  whole  class  of  bemgs  endowed  w  ith 
animal  Ufe.  It  emljraces  several  subknigd.iiis,  and  un- 
der these  there  are  Classes,  Orders,  Faiuil  les.  t.  eiiera,  bpe- 
cies,  and  sometimes  intermediate  groupings,  all  '"  regu- 
lar subordination,  but  variously  arraiiged  by  dlftereut 
writers.  The  following  are  the  grand  divisions,  or  sub- 
kingdoms,  and  the  pruicipal  classes  under  them,  gener- 
ally recognized  at  the  present  time  :  — 
Vehtebrata,  including  .fl/nmmoZia  or  3/nramn/s,  .4 
i!i/v/,s,  Repldui,  Amphibia,  Pisees  or  Ii.<b' 
l,ranchiala(Craiiiitlal;  and  LeplocardunA 
TnxicATA,  includuig  the  I'haliacea,  and  Asezdiotdca  or 
A.^cidiaus.  .     ,    ,.       ,        1      nf     '„..„.]. 

Articulata  or  Anntoosa,  including  Insecta,  Min  laroda, 
Malaeapoda.  Jrachiiala,  Pucno'.mnda,  Merustouiala, 
Crustacea  l.irtltropoda) ;  and  Annelida,  Oephyrea  (An- 

HELMiNTHEs'or  VERMES,  Including  Rolifera.  Chxtoma- 
llia,  Nematoiilea,  Aeauthocephala,  Jfemertina,  lurbel- 
laria,  Tremaloda,  Cesloidt-a,  Meso:oa. 

Molldscoidea,  including  Drarlnojioila  and  Brjiozoci. 


Marsipu- 


ANION 

2.  Conversion  into  animal  matter  by  the  process  of  w- 
similation.  ,.  „  Owm. 

An'1-mal-ize  (Snl-mal-Iz),  r.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ain- 
MALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  v.  Asimalizikg.]  [Cf.  F. 
animaliser.}  1.  To  endow  with  the  propertieB_  of  an  an- 
imal ;  to  represent  in  animal  form.  Warburton. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter  by  the  processes  of 
assimilation. 

3.  To  render  animal  or  sentient;  to  reduce  to  the 
state  of  a  lower  animal ;  to  sensualize. 

The  uncnnscious  irony  of  the  Epiciircun  poet  on  the  ani- 
nuili-mif  tendency  of  his  own  philosupliy.  Coterid'je. 

An'i-mal-ly,  adv.     Physically.  C  Eliot. 

An'i-mal-ness.  " .    Auimality.    [77.] 

An'i-mas'tic  (Sn'i-mSs'tlk),  a.  [L.  amma  breath, 
life,]     Pertaining  to  mind  or  spirit ;  spiritual. 

An'i-maS'Uc,  »i.     Psychology.     [Obs.] 

An'l-mate  (Sn'l-mat),  v.  1.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Animated  ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Akimaiing.]  [L.  animatus,  p.  p.  of  ani- 
mare,  fr.  anima  breath,  soul ;  akin  to  animus  soul,  mind, 
Gr.  ave(j.o<;  wind,  Skr.  an  to  breathe,  bve,  Goth,  us-anan 
to  expire  (us-  out),  Icel.  oiid  breath,  anda  to  breathe, 
OHG.  ando  anger.  Cf.  Ammal.]  1.  To  give  natural 
life  to  ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  quicken  ;  as,  the  soul  animates 
the  body.  , 

2.  To  give  powers  to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or  ef- 
fect of  ;  as,  toawima/ealjTe.  Dryden. 

3.  To  give  8i)irit  or  vigor  to ;  to  stimulate  or  mcite  ; 
to  inspirit ;  to  rouse ;  to  enliven. 

The  mnre  to  n»i''(»(/'e  the  people,  he  stood  on  high,  .  .  .  and 
cried  unto  them  with  a  loud  voice.  Knotles. 

Syn.— To  enliven;  inspirit;  stimulate;  exhilarate; 
inspire  ;  instigate  ;  rouse  ;  urge ;  cheer ;  prompt ;  mcite ; 
qmcken ;  gladden. 

An'l-mate  (-miit),  o.  [L.  animafK*,  p.  p.]  Endowed 
with  life ;  alive  ;  living  ;  animated  ;  lively. 

The  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies.    Bentletj. 

An'i-ma'ted  (-ma'tSd),  a.  Endowed  with  life ;  lull 
of  life  or  spirit ;  indicating  animation  ;  lively  ;  vigorous. 
"/lMimo(f  J  sounds."  Pope.  "  Animated  bust.^'  Gray. 
*'  Animated  descriptions."    Lewis. 

AJl'i-ma'ted-ly,  adr.     With  animation. 

An'i-ma'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  wlio  animates.  De  Quineey. 

An'i-mating,  a.  Causing  aniniatiun  ;  life-giving  ;  in- 
spiriting ;  rousing.  "  Animating  ciies."  Pope.  — Aa'- 
1-ma'tlng-ly,  "!''■.  _        .     ,.     , 

An'1-ma'tion  (Sn'I-ma'shun),  n.  [I/,  animatio,  fr. 
animare.'i  1.  The  act  of  animating,  or  giving  life  or 
spirit  ;  the  state  of  being  animate  or  alive. 

The  animation  of  the  same  soul  quickening  the  whole  f  mme. 

£p.  Hall. 

Perhaps  an  inanimate  thing  supplies  me.  while  I  am  speak- 
ing, with  whatever  I  possess  of  unimutnm.  Lanaoi . 

2.  The  state  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full  of  spirit  and 
vigor  ;  vivacity  ;  spiritedness  ;  as,  he  recited  the  story 
with  great  animation. 

Suspended  animation,  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital 
fimctions,  as  in  persons  nearly  dro\med. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness ;  vivacity ;  spirit ;  buoyancy ;  airi- 
ness ;  sprightliness  ;  promptitude  ;  enthusiasm  ;  ardor  ; 
earnestness;  energy.    See  Ln'ELii'Ess. 

An'1-ma-tlve  (Snl-mi-tlv),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
giving  life  or  spirit^ 


MOLLUSCA,  including  l/.idi.ilopod^i.  Gastropoda.  Pterop- 

.,d'i,  .fraphnpud.i.  LamPllibraiu-hiala  or  Aeenhala. 
EcHiNODERMATA.  including  Ilnb.lhnrioHh'a,  Echmoidea, 

Aslrrwidea,  liphiiir.ndea,  and  CruunJra. 
CtELENTERATA,  including  ,l)!(/io--oa  or  Polijps,  Ctenopn- 

ora,  and  IJudr<':na  or  Aealej'b.i. 
Spongiozoa  or  PoKiFEitA,  including  the  sponges. 
Protozoa,  including  IiiJ'usona  and  Rhizopioda. 

For  definitions,  see  these  uames  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Ani-mal'cn-lar  (Sn'T-mSI'kii-ler),    I  a.    Of,  pcrtain- 

An'i-mal'cu-line  (Sn'I-miSl'kiS-lInl,  (  ing  to,  or  re- 
seniljling,  animalcules.     ".Ijiimo/ct/'nr  life."     Tiindall. 

An'1-mal'CUle  (an'I-mSl'kul),  n.  [As  if  fr.  a  L.  ani- 
mulcidiim,  dim.  of  animal.]  1.  A  small  animal,  as  .a  fly, 
spider,  etc.     [Obs.-\  ^  J'"ll- 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  animal,  invisible,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
naked  eye.     See  Infusoria. 

rW  Many  of  the  so-called  animalcules  have  been 
shown  to  be  plants,  having  locomotive  powers  something 
like  those  of  animals.  Among  these  are  Volvoj,  the 
l/esniidiacea\  and  the  siliceous /^("'o//*afe.-e. 

Spermatic  animalcules.    See  Spermatozoa. 

An'1-mal'cu-Usm  (kii-llz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  animalcu- 

lisme.'\     (liinl.)   The  tjieory  which  seeks  to  explain  cer- 
tain pbysinh'gieal  and  pathological  phenomena  by  means 

"  All'l'mal''cii  list  (-ITst),  n.    [Cf.  F.  nnimahidisle.'i 

1.  One  veraed  in  the  knowledge  of  animalcules.  A  eith. 

2.  A  believer  in  the  theorv  of  animalculism. 

|i  An'1-mal'cu-lum  (dum),  n. ;  pi.  ANtMALtui.A  (-W). 
[NL.     See  Anijialcule.]     An  animalcule. 

^f^  Animalrnl:r,si&  if  from  a  Latin  singular  (/iiimK?- 
cula,  is  a  barbarism. 

An'1-mal-lsh  (SnT-mol-Tsh),  a.     Like  an  animal. 

An'l-mal-lsm{-Iz'm).  71.  [CA.V.  animali.^me.'^  The 
state,  activity,  or  enjoyment  of  animals;  mere  animal 
life  without  intellectuaror  moral  ciualities  :  sensuality. 

An'1-mal'l-ty  (iin'l-mill1-tj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aniinalite.'] 
Animal  existciiec  or  nature.  Locke. 

An'1-mal-l-za'tlon  (-uK/l-T-zii'shun'),  71.  [Cf.  F.  am- 
violisalim.'i  1.  The  act  of  unimalizing;  the  giving  of 
animal  life,  or  endowing  with  animal  properties. 


...^ -.  - Johnson. 

An'l-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  71.  [L.,  fr.  animare.]  One  who, 

or  that  which,  animates  ;  an  animater.      Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

11  A'nl-m6'  (ii'ne-iuS'),  a.    [F.,  animated.]   (Her.)  Of 

a  difierent  tincture  from  the  animal  itself  ;  —  said  of  the 

eyes  of  a  rajiacious  animal.  Brande  &  C. 

II  A'ni-m6  (i'ne-ma),  71.    [F.  anime  animated  (from 

the  insects  that  are  entrapped  in  it);  or  native  name.] 

A  resin  exuding  from  a  tropical  American  tree  (Ili/me- 

nsea  courbnril).  and  much  used  bv  varnish  makers.    Vre. 

An'i-mlsm  (Sn'T-mlz'm),  71.    [Cf.  F.  animisme.  fr.  L. 

anima  soul.     See  Axi.MATE.]     1.  The  doctrine,  taught  by 

Stahl,  that  the  soul  is  the  proper  principle  of  life  and 

development  in  the  body. 

2.  The  belief  that  inanimate  objects  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  are  endowed  w  ith  personal  life  or  a  living 
soul ;  also,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  soul  or  spirit  apart  from  matter.  Tylor. 
An'1-mlst  (-mist),  71.  [Cf.  F.  animistc.']  One  who 
maintauis  the  doctrine  of  animism. 

An'1-mls'Uc  (mis'tlk),  o.    Of  or  pertaining  to  ani- 
mism. Iluilcy.     Tylor. 
An'1-mose'  (ilu'T-mos'),  1  a.  [L.  animosns.  fr.  animus 
An'i-mous  (Sn'I-mus),    (    soul,  spirit,  courage.]  Full 
of  sitirit  ;  hot  ;  velieiuent ;  resolute.     [Oft.v.]  Ash. 
Anlmose'ness,'!.    Vehemence  of  temper.    [Obs.] 
An'l-mos'l-ty  (-m3s1-tj-),  n.;  pi.  Animosities  (-ttz). 
[F.  animosite,  fr.  L.  animositas.    See  Animose,  Animate, 
f.  (.]     1.  Mere  spiritedness  or  courage.   {Obs.^  Shelton. 
Such  as  give  some  proof  of  animosity,  audacity,  anil  execu- 
tion, those  she  [the  crocodile)  K.vith.                                 llolUmd. 
2    Violent  hatred  leading  to  active  opposition  ;  active 
enmity  ;  energetic  dislike.                                  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Enmity  ;  hatred  ;  opposition.  —  Antmositv,  En- 
mity    Enmilii  riiav  be  dormant  or  concealed  ;  animosity 
is  active  eninitv,  iiitiaincd  bv  collision  and  mutual  injury 
between   opposing   parties.  'Tin'  .i«i(;iosi/i(.<  winch  were 
contimiallv  .spnoging  up  :wn..iig  the  elans  in   Scotland 
kept  that  kiiig<l(iiu  In  astati'  ol  tniuiod  and  bloodshed 
for  Bueeessive  agi-s.    The  aniiiii,s,li,:<  which  have  been 
engendered  among  Christiau  sects  have  always  been  tho 
reproach  i<i  tbi'  church. 

Such  rwritlngsl  as  naturally  conduce  to  inHamc  hatreds  and 

make  enmlli,,  rrreconcilalile.  i>pectalo,: 

FThitel  factions  .  .  .  never  suspended  their  aniniosilie;  till 

thev  niincil  Hint  unhappy  government.  7/unie. 

An'l-mus  (Sn'T-mua),  n. ;  pi.  Ammi  (-mi).  [L.,  mind.] 
Animating  spirit ;  intention  ;  temper. 

II  Animus  furandl  fL.]  (Law),  intention  of  stealing. 

An'l-on  (itn't-rm),  71.  [Gr.  aniiv,  lieut.  avi6v,  p.  pr. 
of  ovicVai   to  go  lip  ;  aea   up  -|-  lemi  to  go.]     ((  hem.) 


SXe,  scnutc,   cftre,   Urn,   asm. 


uak,   final,   »U;     6ve,   event,   «nd,    16rn, 


recent:     Ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   6bey,   6rb,   Odd; 


AJSnSE 

An  elcctro-neprativo  clement,  or  the  element  which,  in 
electro-cheniic-iil  (letioruijositiuus,  'm  evolved  at  the  anode ; 
—  opposed  to  cation .  jHtrndiiy. 

An'ise  (Sn'Is),  11.      [OE.  nnys,  F.  miis,   L.   imisum, 
aiu'tftiini,  fr.  Gr.  afitroc.  avrjdoi'.]     1.  (lint.)  An  miibel- 
liferous  plant  (t^iinpinelia  unisuiit)  crowing  naturally  in 
ERyPti  and  cultivated  in  Spain,  Malta,  etc.,  for  its  car- 
minative and  aromatic  secdti, 
2.  Tlio  fruit  or  seeds  of  this  plant. 
An'1-Beeaiilu'r-sed),  re.  The  seed  of  the  anise;  also,  a 
cordial  pri'iiari'd  fromit.  "  Oil  of  ajiineexV  Jirandc&  C. 
II  An'1-sette'  (-sSf),  n.      [¥.'[    A  French  cordial  or 
liiiueur  flavored  with  anise  seeds.  Dr.  f'olange. 

A-nls'lc  (.Vnls'Ili),  a.  Of  or  derived  from  anise  ;  as, 
<tlli.nc  acid  ;  intisic  alcohol. 
II  An'l-so-dac'ty-la  (Sn't-si-dillc'tlda),  1  ?i.  pi.  [NL. 
An'i-SO_dac'tyls  (iln't-sS-dilk'tllz],  (  imL^udiiclij- 
la,  f r.  Gr.  ui'io-o?  unequal  {a.v  priv.  +  f-fro^  eipial)  -f-  6aKry- 
Ao?  finder.]  {Zml.)  (a)  A  group  of  herbivorous  niannu.-ils 
characterized  by  having  the  lioof  s  in  a  single  series  around 
the  foot,  as  tlie  elepliant,  rhinoceros,  etc.  (6)  A  group 
of  perching  birds  wliich  are  anisodactylous. 

An'1-so-dac'ty-lons  (-tf-lus),  a.  (Hoiil.)  Character- 
ized by  unequal  toes,  tjiree  turned  forward  and  one  back- 
ward, as  in  most  passerine  birds. 

An'l-so-mer'lc  (-mSr'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  avuTK  unequal  + 
M^po?  part.]  {Chem.)  Not  isomeric ;  not  made  of  the 
eauu^  4'omponents  in  the  same  proportions. 

An'l-SOm'er-OUS  (iln't-sSm'Sr-ils),  a.  [See  Aniso- 
MERlc]  {Hat.)  Having  the  ninnber  of  floral  organs  une- 
qual, as  four  i>ctals  and  six  stamens. 
^  An'l-so-met'tlc  (Su't-sS-mSt'rlk),  a.  [Gr.  iv  priv.  -f 
E.  hwintlrir.']  Nnt  isometric;  having  unsynnnetrical 
parts  ;  —  .said  of  crystals  with  tlnee  unequ,al  axes.  Uana. 
An'l-SO-pet'al-OUS  (au'i-s6-p5t'nl-iSs),  a.  [Gr.  ai/icrot 
unequal -f  jreVaAoi/ leaf.]  {Bol.)  Having  unequal  petals. 
_  An'i-soph'yl-lous  (-sSf'Il-lus  or  -sS-fll'lus),  a.  [Gr. 
incro!  imequal  -f  il>iXXop  leaf.]  (Bol.)  Having  unequal 
leaves. 

II  An'1-SO-pleU'ra  (-so-plu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ai'io-05  unequal -J-  wAei/pa  side.]  {Zool.)  A  primary  di- 
vision of  g.astropods,  including  those  having  spiral  sliells. 
The  two  sides  of  tlie  body  are  unequally  developed. 

II  An'1-sop'o-da  (-sBp'6-da),  n.  2'1.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ari- 
<ro5  unequal 
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In  chronolof^ical  order,  each  event  beinp  rnrorded  under 
the  year  in  wiiich  it  h-ijipeiicd.  "  Aruiala  i>{  the  revoiii 
tion."  MacduUiy.  '■'■  T\\k  tmii 


ANNOY 


ly.  "  The  rt7<7i«;^  of  our  religion."  Roiji-i:^. 

2.  Historical  records  ;  chronicles ;  history. 

The  short  and  ainiple  miiialA  of  the  |)oor.  nriiji. 

It  waft  one  of  tin;  moat  criticut  ptTiods  in  our  annuls,      liuth-. 

3.  sinij.  The  record  of  a  single  event  or  item.  "In 
deathless  a7i7i«/."  Yonnn. 

4.  A  periodic  publication,  containing  records  of  dis- 
coveries, transactions  of  societies,  etc. ;  as,  "Annuls  of 
Science." 


5»fe 


-^  -p  nda.'] 

(Zool.)    A 

division    o  f 

Crustacea, 

which,     in 

some   of  its      ,„"'  ',!""  .Anisopraii  (LeptnclnHn  nlgirnla-) 

characteris-  r.ngland,  enlarged  twelve  dianietera. 

tics,  is  intermediate  between  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda. 

_  An'l-so-Stem'O-nous   (Sn't-so-st5m'o-nus),  it.      [Gr. 

ai'to-o?   unequal   4-   irrrifiuiv  warp,    thread ;    ia-rdvai    to 

stand.]     {Bot.)  Having  unequ.al  stamens;  having  st.a- 

mens  different  in  number  from  the  petals. 

An'i-so-sthen'lc  (-sthen'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ai/io-os  unequal 
-f  o-etro!  streuKtli.]    Of  unequal  strength. 

An'l-SO-trope'  (Snt-sS-trop'),  1  a.     [Gr.   Jrio-oi    une- 
An'1-SO-trop'ic  (-trop'Ik),  f     qual  +  rpoir^  a  turn- 

ing, TpeTTEii/  to  turn.]  {Physics)  Not  isotropic  ;  having 
different  properties  in  different  directions  :  thus,  crys- 
tals of  the  isoiin'tric  system  are  optically  isotropic,  but 
all  other  cry.stals  are  anisotropic. 

An'1-SOt'ro-pous  (-sofrS-pOs),  a.  Anisotropic. 
An'ker  (iin'ker),  n.  [D.  anker:  cf.  LL.  anceria,  nn- 
cheria.']  A  liquid  measure  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Dutch  anher,  formerly  also  used  in  England, 
•contained  about  10  of  the  old  wine  gallons,  or  8J  imperial 
gallons. 

Anlcer-lte  C-It),  n.  [So  called  from  Prof.  Anl;er  of 
Austria  :  cf.  F.  ankerite,  Q.  ankerit.}  {Min.)  A  mineral 
closely  related  to  dolomite,  but  containing  iron. 

Anlde  (iJn'k'l),  n.     [OE.  ancle,  ancloa;  AS.  nncleotc  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  iikkla,  okli,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ankrl,  D.  en- 
klaauw,  enkel,  G.  enket,  and  perh.  OHG.  evc/ia,  ancha 
thigh,  shin :    cf.   Skr.  anga   limb,  angnri   finger.      Cf. 
Haunch.]    Tlie  joint  which  connects  the  foot  with  the 
leg ;  the  tarsus. 
Ankle  bone,  the  bone  of  the  ankle  ;  the  astragalus. 
Anlded  (itn'k'ld),  a.     Having  ankles ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  wnW-onkled.  Beau.  A-  Ft. 
An'klet  (Sn'klet),  n.   An  ornament  or  a  fetter  for  tlie 
ankle  ;  an  ankle  ring. 
An'ky-lose  (Sn'klJos),  v.  t.  &  i.    Same  as  Akchvlose. 
II  An'ky-lo'sls 
<-lo'sTs),  71.  Same 
as  Anchylosis. 

Anlace  (Sn'- 
las),  71.     [Origin 

broaT^iagge^r  ^°>"«  "'  '"-  "'  '=^»-">'  'V- 

formerly  worn  at  the  girdle.     [Written  also  anelace.'] 

Ann  (Sn),  )  n.     [LL.  avnnta  income  of  a  year, 

An'nat  (Sn'iiat),  /  also,  of  half  a  year,  fr.  L.  annns 
year:  cf.  F.  aniinte  annats.]  {Scots  Law)  A  half  year's 
stipend,  over  and  above  what  is  owing  for  the  incum- 
bency, due  to  a  minister's  heirs  after  his  decease 

II  An'na  (3n'na),  v.  [Hindi  ilna,]  An  East"  Indian 
money  of  accouut,  the  sixteenth  of  a  rupee,  or  about  2A 
cents.  •' 

An'nal  fSn'nal),  n.    See  Annals. 

An'nal-ist,  ?i.    [Cf.  F.  a?ma/w^e.]    A  writer  of  annals. 

The  monks  .  .  .  were  the  only  awiaUst^  in  those  ngcs.  Hume. 

An'nal-is'tlC  (3n/nai-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
after  the  manner  of,  an  annalist;  as,  the  dry  aiimilistic 
style.     *'  A  stiff  nmwUstic  method."       Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 

An'nal-ize  (Sn'nal-Iz),  v.  U  To  record  in  annals. 
i-^J^-]     ,     ,  Sheldon. 

An'nalS  (au'nr/lz),  n.  pi.  [L.  aminli.f  (sc.  h'her),  and 
more  frequently  in  tlie  pi.  annales  (sc.  lihr^^,  chronicles, 
^r.  annus  year.    Cf.  Annual.]     1.  A  relation  of  events 


Syn,—  nintory.    See  History. 

An'nats  (.lu'n'ftn),  |  n.  pL   [See  Ann.]    {BccL  Law) 

An'nates  (-imtz),    J      The    first    year's   profits  of   a 

spn-itual  prefernietit,  ancieiitiy  paid  by  tlie  clergy  to  tlie 

pope;    first  fruits.     In  Phigljuid,  they  now  form  a  fund 

for  the  augmeiitatinn  of  poor  livings. 

An-neal'  (iln-nSl'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Annkalrd 
(-Held');  ;>.  ;>r.  &  vh.  n.  Annealing.]  [OK.  amieu  to 
lieat,  Iiurn,  AS.  mmlan ;  an  on  +  xlan  to  burn;  also 
OK.  andrn  to  enamel,  prob.  influenced  by  0¥.  nee.hr. 
nider,  to  put  a  black  enamel  On  gold  or  silver,  K.  n idler, 
fr.  LL.  nifidlare  to  blacken,  fr.  L.  niqeUus  blackish,  dim. 
of  7i(>?r  black.  Cl.  NiEixo,  Negro.]  1.  To  fiubject  to 
great  heat,  and  then  cool  slowly,  as  glass,  cast  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  leas 
brittle  ;  to  temper  ;  to  toughen. 

2.  To  heat,  as  glass,  tiles,  or  earthenware,  in  order  to 

fix  the  colors  laid  on  them. 

An-neal'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  anueala. 

An-neal'lng^,  ■n.     1.  The  process  used  to  render  glass, 

iron,  etc.,  less  brittle,  performed  by  allowing  them  to 

cool  very  gradually  from  a  high  heat. 

2.  Tlie  burning  of  metallic  colors  into  glass,  earthen- 
ware, etc. 

An-nec'tent  (Sn-nSk'tcnt),  n.     [L.  annertere  to  tie  or 
bind  to.     St-e  Anni:x.]     Connecting;  annexing.      Oweii 
An'ne-Ud  (an'nf-lld),  l  a.   [F.  annilide,  fr.  nn- 

An-nel'1-dan  (an-ngl'T-dfln),  (  jieler  to  arrange  in 
rings,  OF.  ajid  a  ring,  fr.  L.  tnidlus  a  ring,  dim.  of  a7imi- 
/'/.^aring.]  {ZodL)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annelida. 
—  n.   One  of  the  Annelida. 

[|  An-nel'I-da  (.Tn-uel'T-dd),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Anne- 
lid.] (Zo'ul.)  A  division  of  the  Articulata,  having  the 
body  formed  of  numerous  rings  or 
annular  segments,  and  without 
jointed  legs.  The  principal  subdi- 
visions are  the  Chictopodn,  includ- 
ing the  Oligoch'.eta  or  earthworms 
and  Pohjchinta  or  marine  worms ; 
and  the  HirwUnea  or  leeches.    See 

Ch.ETOPOI'A. 

An-nel'i-dous  (.In-nfl'T-dus),  a. 
{Zool.)  Of  the  nature  of  an  annelid. 

II  An'nel-la'ta  (5ii'nei-la'ta),  n. 
pi.    [NL.]    (Zf/o/.)  See  Annelipa. 

An'ne-loid  (au'ne-loid),  n.  [F. 
nnnde  ringed  +  •oid.'\  {Zool.)  An 
animal  resembling  an  annelid. 

An-nex'  (iln-neks'),  V.  t.  timp. 
&p.p.  Annexed  (5n-n5kst');  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Annfxino.]  [F,  annr.efir, 
fr.  L.  anne.rus,  p.  p.  of  ininrdrrr  to 
tie  or  bind  to  ;  ad  -\-  vccfcre  to  tie, 
to  fasten  together,  akin  to  Skr.  nah 
to  bind.]  1.  To  join  or  attach;  usu- 
ally to  subjoin  ;  to  affix  :  to  append  ;  „„„  „-  ..  ,  ,. , 
-followed  by  ;o  "  He  077',,„«Z  X^Jl'^fe^-Sfa^n" 
a  codicil  to  a  Will."  Johnson,     tenor  ana    posteri.n 

2.  To  join  or  add,  as  a  smaller    portions  of  a  inarine 


.5^f^- 


ChiEtopod  U'od'irki' 
o?i>"i?ifra)of  New  Kn':- 
land.  enlarged  five 
diameters. 

o  Mouth  :  pr  Pro- 
boscis ;  tc  (Ic  rr  Ten- 
tacular, dorsal,  and 
caudal  Curi  ip  Para- 
podia. 


thing  to  a  greater. 

He  annexed  a  province  to  his  king- 
dom, t  Johih^on, 

3.  To  attach  or  connect,  as  a 
consequence,  condition,  etc. ;  as, 
to  annex,  a  penalty  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, or  punishment  to  guilt. 

Syn.— To  add ;  append ;  affix ;  unite  ;  coalesce.  See  Add. 

An-nes',  v.  i.     To  join  ;  to  be  united.  Tool:e. 

An-nex'  (3n-n5ks'  or  5u'ii6ks),  n.  [F.  annexe,  L.  (m- 
nexus,  neut.  annexum.,  p.  p.  of  a7niecfere.'}  Something 
annexed  or  appended ;  as,  an  additional  stipulation  to  a 
writing,  a  subsidiary  building  to  a  mam  building  ;  awing. 

An'nex-a'tion  (Su'iiSks-a'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  a7wexa- 
tion.  See  Annex.  )'./.]  1.  The  act  of  annexing  ;  process 
of  attacliing,  adding,  or  appending ;  addition  ;^the  act  of 
connecting;  union;  Si%^  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  or  of  cliattels  to  the  freeliold. 

2.  (a)  {Ijaiv)  The  union  of  property  with  a  freehold  so 
as  to  become  a  fixture.  Bouvier.  {b)  {Scots  L'nr)  The 
appropriation  of  I.inds  or  rents  to  the  crown.      Wharton. 

An'nex-a'tlon-ist,  n.    One  who  favors  annexation. 

An-nes'er  (itn-neks^r),  71.     One  who  annexes. 

An-nex'ion  ('ui-iiek'-shun),  n.  iJj.armexio  a  tying  to, 
connection:  cf.  F.  r;»??pj-ion.]    Annexation.    [7?.]   Shak. 

An-nes'ion-ist,  n.     An  annexationist.     [R.] 

An-nex'ment  (Sn-nSks'nifut),  n.  Tlie  act  of  annexing, 
or  the  tiling  annexed  ;  appendage.     [A]  Shak 

An-ni'hi-la-ble  (5n-ni'hT-Ia-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
annihilated. 

An-ni'hi-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  lin\p.  &p.p.  AxmrnLATED; 
p- pr.  &  rb.  n.  Annihilating.]  [L.  onnihilarc;  ad -^ 
7iihihnn,  nihil^  riothinc,  ne  hihtniifilian)  not  a  thread 
nothing  at  all.  Cf.  File,  a  row.]  1.  To  reduce  to  noth- 
ing or  nonexistence  ;  to  destroy  the  existence  of ;  to 
cause  to  cease  to  be. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  ajinihilated.  Bacon. 

2.  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive  proper- 
ties of,  so  that  the  specific  thing  no  longer  exists ;  as, 
to  annihilate  ^iorest  by  cutting  down  the  trees.  "To 
a7wi/iilafp  the  army."  Macaidny. 

3.  To  destroy  or  eradicate,  as  a  property  or  attribute 


of  a  thing ;  to  make  of  no  effect ;  to  destroy  the  force, 
etc.,  of;  as,  to  a7inihilate  an  argument,  law,  right«,KOoU- 
nesH.  * 

An-nl'hllate  (.^n-uiMil-iut),  a.  Anniliilated.  \_Ar. 
<''""'■]  Swift. 

An-nl'hi-la'tion  (Sn-ni'hT-la'hhijn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  unni. 
hdatioji.]  1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  nothing,  or  non- 
existence ;  or  the  act  of  destroying  the  form  or  combina- 
tion of  parts  under  which  a  thing  exists,  no  that  the 
name  <;an  no  longer  be  applied  to  it ;  as,  the  annihila- 
tio7i  of  a  corporation. 

2.  Th.-  htiitf  of  bring  annihilated.  Hooker 

An-ni'hi  la'tion-ist,  n.  {Theol.)  One  who  believes 
that  i-tirii;d  piMii;Jiiiient  consihts  in  anniliilation  or  ex- 
tinction of  being;  a  destructiouist. 

An-nl'hl-la-tive  (Jln-ni'liT-ia-tlv),  a.  Serving  to  anni- 
hilate ;  destructive. 

An-nilU-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
aiiiiiliilat.-M;  a,s,  a  fire  annihilator. 

An-nllil-la-to-ry  (-lA-tfi-rt),  a.    Anniliilati%-e. 

An'ni-ver'sa-rl-ly  Can'nl-vei'sA-rl-lJ),  adv.  Annu- 
"".V.     r/.'-J  Jlp.J/all. 

An'nl-ver'sa-ry  (5n'nT-ver'sft-ry),  a.  [L.  anuiiersn- 
riiis;  a7mu.s  year  +  rertere,  rrrsum,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  an- 
niversaire.']  Returning  with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time  ; 
annual ;  yearly;  as,  an  auTiiversarij it:mt. 

Anniversary  day  (A'.' '.  CI,.).  See  Akkiversaet,  7?.,  2. — 
Annlveraary  week,  tlmt  week  in  the  year  in  which  the  an- 
nual iiiei-tnig.s  nf  rehgiuim  and  benevolent  societies  are 
Iield  m  Botatun  and  New  York.    [L'asltj-n  (J.  .S'.j 

An'nl-ver'sa-ry,  w. ;  ;j/.  A  nnivehsaries  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F. 
a7nuversaire.'\  1.  The  annual  return  of  the  day  on 
which  any  notable  event  took  place,  or  is  wont  to  be  cel- 
ebrated ;  as,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

2.  (ii.  C.  Ch.)  The  day  on  which  Mass  is  said  yearly 
for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ;  the  commemoration 
of  some  sacred  event,  as  the  dedication  of  a  church  or 
the  consecration  of  a  pope 

3.  The  celebration  which  takes  place  on  an  anniver- 
sary day.  Drifden. 

An'nl-verse  (3n'nT-vers),  n.  [L.  anni  versus  the 
turning  of  a  year,]     Anniversary.     [Obs.^  Dn/den. 

An'no-da'ted  (au'nS-da'tSd),  n.  [L.  ad  to  +  7io}lus  a 
knot.]  {Her.)  Curved  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
^^^  S-  Ciissayis. 

II  An'no  Dom'I-nl  (Sn'no  di5mT-nI).  [L.,  in  the  year  of 
[our]  Lord  [Jesus  Christ]  ;  usually  abbrev.  A.  D.]  In 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era  ;  as,  a.  d.  1S87. 

An-nom^i-nate  (3n-n5m'i-iiat),  v.  t.    To  name,     [i?.] 

An-nom'i-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  Ji.  [L.  annominalio. 
See  Agnomination.]     i.  Paronomasia ;  punning. 

2.  Alliteration.     [Obs."}  Tyrichitt. 

An'no-tate  (Su'iio-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Anno^ 
tatkd;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Annotating.]  [L.  annotatus ; 
p.  p.  of  annofare  to  annotate  ;  ad  +  notare  to  mark, 
nota  mark.  See  Note.  «.]  To  explain  or  criticize  by 
notes ;  as,  to  annotate  the  works  of  Bacon. 
An'no-tate,  v.  i.  To  make  notes  or  comments ;  —  with 

072  or  ItpOT}. 

An''no -taction  (Sn'no-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  annoiatio:  cf. 
F.  amiotation.']  A  note,  added  by  way  of  comment,  or 
explanation;  — usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  annotations  on 
ancient  authors,  or  on  a  word  or  a  passage. 

An'no-ta'tion-ist,  n.    An  annotator.    [i?.] 

An'no-ta-tive  (Su'nS-tu-tTv),  a.  Characterised  by 
annotations  ;  of  the  nature  of  annotation. 

An'no-ta'tor  (ilu'iiS-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  wTiter  of  an- 
notations  ;  a  commentator. 

An-no'ta-to-ry  (5n-no'ta-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
annotator;  containing  annotations,     [i?.] 

An'no-tine  (Sn'no-tTn),  n.  [L.  a7inotinusa.ye&To\A.1 
{Zool.)  A  bird  one  year  old,  or  that  has  once  molted. 

An-not'i-nous  (5n-nott-iius),  a.  [L.  annotimis,  fr. 
amuts  year.]     {Bot.^  A  year  oM  :  in  yearly  growths. 

An-nOt'tO  (Su-nijt'to),  Ar-not'tO  (ar-not'to),  jj.  [Perh. 
the  native  name.]  A  red  or  yellowish-red  dyeing  ma- 
terial, prepared  from  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed.s  of 
a  tree  {Biza  orellana)  belonging  to  the  tropical  regions 
of  America.  It  is  used  for  coloring  cheese,  butter,  etc. 
[Written  also  A7uitto,  Anatta,  Anna/to,  Annotta,  etc.] 

An-nounce'  (Su-uouns'),  v.  t.  \jmp.  &  p.  p.  An- 
NotTNCED  (an-nounsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Announcing  fan- 
noun'sTng).]  [OF.  a7W7icie7;  F.  annoncer,  fr.  L.  an7nm- 
tiare  ;  ad  +  nuntiare  to  report,  relate,  nn7}ti}ts  mespen- 
ger,  bearer  of  news.    See  Nuncio,  and  cf.  Annunciate.] 

1.  To  give  public  notice,  or  first  notice  of  ;  to  make 
known;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

Her  fQ,  Elizabeth's]  arrival  was  a>i»o>mred  through  the  cnun- 
try  liy  a  peal  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts.  Giljntt. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sentence. 

Publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  death.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  To  proclaim  ;  publish  ;  make  known  :  herald  ; 
declare  :  promulgate.  —  To  Pttblish.  Announce,  Pro- 
claim, Promulgate.  We  publish  wliat  we  give  opeidy 
to  the  world,  either  by  oral  communication  or  by  means 
of  the  press  ;  as,  to  publish  abroad  the  faults  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  ff/rHt»//?/r(' what  we  declare  by  anticipation,  or 
make  known  for  the  first  time;  as,  to  announce  the 
speedy  publication  of  a  book  ;  to  announce  the  approach 
or  arrival  of  a  distinguislied  personage.  We  proclaim 
anj'thing  to  which  we  give  the  widest  publicity :  as,  to 
pnir/,nin  the  news  of  victory.  "We projn'i/f tat''  when  vre 
proclaim  more  widely  what  has  before  been  known  by 
some ;  as,  to  pranuhjute  the  gosi>el. 

An-nounce'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  announcing, 
or  gi\'ing  public  notice;  that  which  announces;  procla- 
mation; i)ublication. 

An-noun'cer  (an-noun'ser),  n.     One  who  announces. 

An-noy'  (5n-noi'),  r.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Annoyed  (Sn- 
noid') ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Annoying.]  [OK.  anoint,  anuien^ 
OF.  anoier,  amiier^  enuier,  F.  ermni/er.  fr.  OF.  onoi, 
071711,  e7i7n,  annoyance,  vexation,  Y.ennai.     See  Annoy, 
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ANONYMOUS 


fj.]  1.  To  disturb  or  irritate,  especially  by  continued  or 
lepeated  acts ;  to  tease ;  to  rurtle  iu  iniud ;  to  vex ;  as,  I 
was  uniioyed  by  his  remarks. 

Sav,  what  can  more  our  tortured  souls  finwty 

'iiun  to  beiiuld,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  .'  Prior. 

2.  To  molest,  incommode,  or  harm;  as,  to  annoy  au 
sniiy  by  impeding  its  march,  or  by  a  caunona^le. 

Syn.  — To  molest;  vex;  trouble;  pester;  embarrass; 
perplex ;  tease. 

An-noy'  (5n-noi'),  n.  [OE.  nno!,  rrmii,  OF.  anoi,  anui, 
€71111,  fr.  L.  /ko(//o  in  hatred  (esse  alicui  iiiodio,  Cic.)-  See 
Ennui,  Odium,  Noisojle,  Noy.]  A  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  vexation  caused  by  what  one  dislikes ;  also,  whatever 
causes  such  a  feeling ;  as,  to  work  annoy. 

"Worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  aiuioy.  Shak. 

An-noy'ance  (an-noiV/ns),  n.  [OF.  anoiance^  amti- 
ance.}  1.  Tlie  act  of  annoying,  or  the  state  of  being  an- 
noyed; molestation;  vexation;  annoy- 

A  deep  clay,  giving  much  aivioi/aiicc  to  passensers.     Fuller. 

For  the  further  annomucc  and  terror  of  any  besiegtd  place, 
they  would  throw  into  it  dead  bodies.  U  ukuis. 

2.  That  which  annoys. 

A  irrain,  a  dust,  a  ?nat.  a  wanderin?  hair, 
Any  inmui/unce  in  that  precious  ieuse.  Shal. 

An-noy'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  annoys. 

An-noy'iul  (-ful)'  ^-     Aimoying.     [O65.]        Chaucer. 

An-noy'ing,  ".  That  annoys;  molesting;  vexatious, 
—  An-noy'ing-ly,  adv. 

An-noy'ous  (-us),  a.  [OF.  enuhts,  anoios.']  Tron- 
blesome;  annoying.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

An'nu-al  laVu-f^l;  13u),  a,  [OE.  annuel,  IP.  anwiel, 
fr.  L.  nnntialis,  fr.  annus  year.  Cf.  Annals.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  jear;  returning  every  year;  coming  or 
happening  once  in  the  year  ;  yearly. 

The  annual  overflowing  of  the  river  [Xile).  7?a,'/. 

2.  Performed  or  accomplislied  in  a  year ;  reckoned  by 
the  year ;  as,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

A  thousand  pound  a  year,  a>vnM«/ support.         Shnk. 

3.  Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year  or  one  grow  ing 
season;  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  year;  as,  an  an- 
nual plant ;  annual  tickets.  Bacon. 

An'nu-al,  n.  1.  A  thing  happening  or  returning 
yearly  ;  esp.  a  literai*y  work  published  once  a  year. 

2.  Anj-thing,  especially  a  plant,  that  lasts  but  one  year 
ur  &eason  ;  au  annual  plant. 

(laths  are  ...  in  some  sense  almo&t  annuals;  .  .  .  and  I  my- 
self can  remember  about  forty  different  sets.  :SifUt. 

3.  (li.  C.  Ch.)  A  Mass  for  a  deceased  person  or  for 
some  special  object,  said  daily  for  a  year  or  on  the  an- 
niversary day. 

An'nu-al-2st,  n.  One  who  writes  for,  or  who  edits,  an 
annual.     [/>'-] 

An'nu-al-ly.  adv.    Tearlv ;  year  by  year. 

An'nil-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  fCf.  F.  annuaire.']  Annual. 
[06,v.]  —  n.     A  yearbook. 

An^nn-fti-fir  (-51-er),  n.  A  priest  employed  in  sajing 
annuals,  or  anniversary  Masses.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

An'nu-ent  (-^it),  a.  [L.  anmien.'!,  p.  pr.  of  annuere  ; 
ad-\-  nueie  touod.]  Nodding;  as,  rtK7iue/ii  muscles  (used 
in  nodding). 

An-nul-tant  (Sn-uuT-tont),  n.  [See  Annuitt.]  One 
who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  I'eceive,  an  aiumity.  Lamb. 

An-nu'1-ty  (Su-nul-ty ),  7i.  ;  pi.  Annuities  (-tiz).  [LX«. 
annuitas.  fr.  L.  annus  year:  cf.  F.  o7iJiuil€.'\  A  sum  of 
money,  payable  yearly,  to  continue  for  a  given  number 
of  years,  for  life,  or  forever ;  an  annual  allowance. 

An-nnl'  (5n-niU'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Annulled  (5n- 
niild');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aknilling.]  [F.  aunulrr.  LL. 
annullare.  annulare,  fr.  L.  '/(/  to  +  nuUus  none,  nullum, 
neut.,  nothing.  See  Null,  «.]  1.  To  reduce  to  noth- 
ing ;  to  obliterate. 

Lipht,  tlie  prime  work  of  God.  to  me  *s  extinct, 

And  :ill  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Anmillt'L  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void  or  of  no  effect ;  to  nullify ;  to  abol- 
isli ;  to  do  away  witli ;  —  used  appropriately  of  laws,  de- 
crees, edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other  established 
nUes,  pennanent  usages,  and  the  like,  which  are  made 
void  by  competent  authority. 

Do  they  mean  to  ajinnl  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
liberties  ?  liurke, 

Syn.  —  To  alwlish  ;  abrogate  ;  repeal ;  cancel ;  reverse  ; 
rescind  ;  revoke  ;  nullify  ;  destroy.    See  Abolish. 

An'nU-lax  (Hn'u-ler),  a.  [L.  an7iularis,  fr.  annnlus 
ring :  cf.  F.  aiinulaire.^  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  ring;  forming  a  ring;  ringed;  ring-shaped; 
as,  mtnnlar  tibers. 

2.   Handed  or  marked  with  circles. 

Annular  echpae  L\  ^'roti.),  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which 
the  ::ioon  at  llic  luidille  of  the  eclipse  conceals  the  central 
part  oi  the^ini's  di.sk,  leaving  a  complete  ring  of  liglit 
around  tlic  border, 

An'nu-lar'I-ty  (Sn'u-lSrT-tJ),  n.  Annular  condition 
or  Uirm  ;  as,  tlie  annulariti/  of  a  nebula.  J.  Bogers. 

An'nu-lar-ly,  '"/'■.     In  an  annular  manner. 

An'nu-la-ry  (■la-r5'),  a.  [L.  annularius.  See  Annu- 
lar.]    Having  the  form  oS  a  ring;  amudar.  J'ai/. 

I  An'na-la'ta  (an'fi-Ia'tu),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  L. 
oTinulatus  rnigi'd.]  {Z"iil.)  Aclasw  of  jvrticulate  animals, 
nearly  c'liiivah-nt  to  A7)tiflida,  including  the  marine  an- 
iiehdH,  earthwonuB,  Gephyrea,  Gymnotoma,  leeches,  etc. 
See  ANS^xmA. 

An'nu-late  (5n'u-l£t),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Annu- 
lat-i. 

An'nti-late  fSn'u-lSt),  la,    [L.  annulalus.}    1.  Fur- 

An'nu-la'ted  (-la'tctl),  (  ruBhed  with,  or  composed 
of,  ringa;  ringed;  Hurrf)unded  by  rings  of  color. 

2.  (Zo'il.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anmilata. 

An'nu-la'tlon  (5n-fi-la'Bhun),  n.  A  circular  or  ring- 
like  formation  ;  a  ring  or  belt.  Aichol-*on. 

An'nn-let  (?ln'u-16t),  n.  [Dim.  of  anmdu.f.']  1.  A 
little  ring.  Tm/tijsun. 


2.  {Arch.)  A  small,  flat  fillet,  encircling  a  column,  etc., 
u.sed  by  itself,  or  with  other  moldings.  It  is  used,  sev- 
eral times  repeated,  under  the  Doric  capital. 

3.  (//'.'•.)  A  little  circle  borne  as  a  charge. 

4.  (Zoul.)  A  narrow  circle  of  some  distinct  color  on  a 
surface  or  round  an  organ. 

An-nulla-blo  (an-niil'la-b'l),  a.  That  may  ieannuUed. 

An-nul'ler  (-ler),  n.     One  who  annuls,      [i^.] 

An-nul'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annulemeni.']  The 
act  of  annulling  ;  abolition  ;  uivaUdation. 

An'nu-lold  (an'iS-loid),  a.  {2ooL)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Annuloida. 

II  An'nn-loid'a  (Sn'u-loid'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  an- 
nulus  ring  -| — oid.}  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  the  Articu- 
lata,  including  the  anneUds  and  allied  groups ;  sometimes 
made  to  include  also  the  helminths  and  ecliinoderms. 
[Written  also  A?inu/oidea.'\ 

II  An'nU-lO'sa  (-lo'^a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (ZoYd.)  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Invertebi-ata,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Articu- 
lata.  It  includes  the  Arthropoda  and  Anarthropoda.  By 
some  zoulofiists  it  is  applied  to  the  former  only. 

An'nu-lO'san  (-s/7n),  ?i.    {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  Annulosa. 

An'nu-lose'  (5n'u-los';  277),  a.     [L.  annulus  ring.] 

1.  Furnished  with,  or  composed  of,  rings  or  ringlike 
segments ;  ringed. 

2.  (Zo'jl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annulosa. 
|!An'nu-lns  (-lus),  n. ;  pi.  Annuu  (-li).    [L.]    1.  A 

ring ;  a  ringlike  part  or  space. 

2.  (Geoi/i.)  (a)  The  space  contained  between  the  cir- 
cumferences of  two  circles,  one  within  the  other.  (6)  The 
solid  formed  by  a  circle  revolving  around  a  line  which  is 
iu  the  plane  of  the  circle  but  does  not  cut  it. 

3.  {Zo'61.)  Ring-shaped  structures  or  markings,  foimd 
in,  or  ujion,  various  animals. 

An-nu'mer-at9  (5n-nu'mer-at).  T.  t.  [L.  armiimera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  anuumera/'e.  See  Nujikeate.]  To  add  on ; 
to  count  in.     lObs."]  Wollastmi. 

An-ntZ'mer-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  annumo-atio.'] 
Addition  to  a  former  number.     \Obs.~\       Sir  T.  Browne. 

An-nun'Cl-a-ble  (an-nun'shT-a-b'l),  n.  That  may  be 
announced  or  declared  ;  declarable,     [i?.] 

An-nun'cl-ate  (an-niin'sbt-at).  v.  f.  [/m/).  <&- p.  p.  An- 
nunciated; 7).  p>:  &  rb  n.  Annunciatikg.]  [L.  ojinun- 
Hare.    See  Announce.]    To  amiounce. 

An-nun'ci-ate  (-at),  jj.  p.  &  a.  Foretold;  prean- 
nounced.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

An-nun'ci-a'tion  (-sV-a'shun  or  -shT-a'shiin ;  277),  n. 
[L.  a7muntiatio:  cf.  F.  ainio7iciation.']  1.  The  act  of 
announcing ;  announcement ;  proclamation ;  as,  the  an- 
nu7iciafio7i  of  peace. 

2.  (Eccl.)  {a)  The  announcement  of  the  incarnation, 
made  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  (b)  The 
festival  celebrated  (March  '25th)  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  Rome,  etc.,  in  memory  of  the  angel's  announce- 
ment, on  that  day ;  Lady  Day. 

An-nun'ci-a-tive  (5n-nun'shi-a-tTv),  a.  Pertaining 
to  annunciation  ;  announcing.     [A'.]  Dr.  II.  More. 

An-nun'cl-a'tor  (Sn-niin'shT-a'ter),  n.  [L.  a7mu7itia- 
lor.  3  1.  One  who  aimounces.  Specifically :  An  officer 
in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  whose  business  it  was 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  festivals  to  be  celebrated. 

2.  An  indicator  (as  in  a  hotel)  which  designates  the 
room  where  attendance  is  wanted. 

An-nun'ci-a-tO-ry  (-shT-a-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
contiiinint;.  anmiuncement ;  making  knovvn.     [^.] 

r  A-nO'a  (a-no'a),  71.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'al.)  A  small 
wild  ox  of  Celebes  {Aiioa  dep7-essicor7iis),  allied  to  the 
buffalo,  but  having  long  nearly  straight  horns. 

An'Ode  (Sn'od),  71.  [Gr.  avd  up  -}-  656s  way.]  {Eler.) 
The  positive  pole  of  an  electric  battery,  or  more  strictly 
the  electrode  by  which  the  current  enters  the  electrolyte 
on  its  way  to  the  other  pole  ;  —  opposed  to  cathode. 

II  An^tyflnn  (5n'o-doii),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai-oSovs  tooth- 
less; di'priv.  +o5oil^,  65oiTo?,  a  tooth.]  {Zo'iV.)  At^enus 
of  fresh-water  bivalves,  having  no  teeth  at  the  hinge. 
[Written  also  Anodnnta.'] 

An'O-dyne  (5n'i^-d^n),  a.  [L.  anodynus,  Gr.  ai'toSui-o? 
free  from  pain,  stilling  pain ;  av  priv.  +  obvyt]  pain ;  cf. 
F.  a7iodin.\     Serving  to  assuage  pain ;  sootliiug. 

The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion.  Burke. 

(J^="  "  Tlie  word  [in  a  medical  sense]  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  different  preparations  of  opium,  beUadomia,  hyos- 
cyamus, and  lettuce."  -fl'"-  C'lc. 

An'o-dyne.  ?i.  {Ij-anodynon.  See  Anodyne.  «.]  Any 
medicine  which  allays  pain,  as  an  opiate  or  narcotic  ;  any- 
thing tliat  soothes  disturbed  feelings. 

An'0-dy'nous  (-di'niis),  a.    Anodyne. 

A-noll'  (A-noiK),  V.  i.  [OF.  enoilier.']  To  anoint  with 
oil.     [_<.>bs.'\  Holinshed. 

A-noint'  (i-noinf).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Anointfd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anointing.]  [OF.  enoinl,  p.  p.  of  enoi7idn; 
fr.  L.  ijiuvf/ere;  in  -f  jmgere,  vnr/uerp,  to  smear,  anoint. 
See  Ointment,  Unguent.]  1.  To' smear  or  rub  over  with 
oil  or  an  imctuous  substance  ;  also,  to  spread  over,  as  oil. 
And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffened  liniba  anoiJit.  DryJcu, 
lie  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay. 

John  IX.  C. 

2.  To  apply  oil  to  or  to  pour  oil  upon,  etc.,  as  a  sacred 
rite,  especially  for  consecration. 

Then  »haU  them  take  the  ««(»in(My  oil.  and  pour  it  upon  hi^ 

[Aaron"»l  licad  and  aiiiiiiil  him.  Kxod.  xxix.  ". 

Aiioi.it  Hii/iK-i  to  be  king  over  Syria.     1  iT/v;;.'*  xix.  l.'i. 

The  Lord's  Anointed,  Christ  or  the  Messiali ;  also,  a  Jew- 
isli  orotlirr  king  by  "divine  right."  1  ^ani,  xxvi. !). 

A-nolnt',  p.  p.    Anohited.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-nolnt'er  (-er),  71.      One  who  anoints. 

A-nolnt'ment  (mfnt),  71.  The  act  of  anointinir,  or 
state  of  bt-ing  anohited  ;  also,  an  ohitmcnt.  Milton. 

II  A-no^lls  (ii-no'lTM),  n.  [In  the  Antilles,  anoli,  ano- 
alli,  a  lizard.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  lizards  which  belong 
to  the  family  If/uanidir.  They  take  the  place  in  the  New 
World  of  the  ciiamrleons  in  the  Old,  and  in  America  are 
often  called  clia7itckons. 


rw^. 


A-nozn'al  (a-nom'al),  n.     Anything  anomalous.     [li.^ 
A-nom'a-li-ped  (a-nom'a-ll-i^d),    I  a.      [L.  aiioinalus 
A-nom'a-U-pede  (d-n6m'i-ll-ped),  (     irregular -j-pc** 
judiA',  font.]     Having  anomalous  feet, 

A-nom'a-ll-ped,  ?t.  {Z06I.)  One  of  a  group  of  perch- 
nig  birds,  liaving  the  middle  toe  more  or  less  united  to 
the  outer  and  inner  ones. 

A-nom'a-liszn   (a-n5m'i-lTz'ni),  71.     An  anomaly  ;   a 

deviation  from  rule.  Jlooler. 

A-nom'a-lis'tic  (a-nom'a-lTs'tlk),  \  a.    [Cf,  F,  a7ionia- 

A-nom'a-lls'tlc-al  (-ti-k«i),  )     Ustique.']  1.  Ir- 

regidar  ;  departing  from  common  or  established  rules. 

2.  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the  anomaly,  or  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion. 

Anomalistic  month.  See  under  Month.  —  AnomaliBtlc 
revolution,  the  period  in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  goes 
tiuuiitihthe  complete  cycles  of  its  changes  of  anomaly, 
or  from  any  point  in  its  elliptic  orbit  to  the  same  again. 
—  Anomalistic,  or  Periodical,  year.     See  under  Year. 

A-nom'a-lis'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    With  irregularity, 

A-nom'a-lO-llo'rous  (a-n5m'd-lo-flo'rus).  a.  [L.  anom- 
alus  irregular  -}-  Jlos,  jioris,  flower.]  {Bot.)  Having 
anomalous  Howers. 

A-nom'a-lOUS  (a^nSm'a-ltis),  a.  [L.  a7ioinalvs,  Gr. 
artuMoAo?  uneven,  irregular  ;  av  priv.  +  oftoAos  even, 
bfLo-i  same.  See  Same,  and  cf.  Abnormal.]  Deviating 
from  a  general  rule,  method,  or  analogy  ;  abnormal ;  ir- 
regular; as,  an  o»(>/«a/oHS  proceeding. 

A-nom'a-lous-ly,  adv.     In  an  anomalous  manner. 

A-nom'a-lous-ness.  71.     Quality  of  being  anomalous. 

A-nom'a-ly  <a-n5Hi'a-ly),?i. ;  pi.  Anomalies  (-Itz).  [L, 
oriomalia,  Gr.  afuifxaAta.  See  Anomalous.]  1.  Devia- 
tion from  the  common  rule  ;  au  irregularity  ;  anything 
anomalous. 

We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  con?i-tcnt  whole  the  various 
njHimalie.'i  and  contending  principles  that  are  found  m  the 
minds  and  atfnirs  of  men.  liurke. 

As  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there  is  no  greater  aunmahj 
in  nature  than  a  bud  that  can  not  tly.  Durwin. 

2.  {Asi7-07i.)  (a)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.  This  is  the  t7-ue 
anomaly.  The  eccentric  anomaly  is  a  corresponding  an- 
gle at  the  center  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planet.  The 
nira7i  anomaly  is  wliat  the  anomaly  would  be  if  the  plan- 
et's angular  motion  were  uniform.  (6)  The  angle  meas- 
uring apparent  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  planet. 

3.  (.V(/(.  Hist.)  Any  deviation  from  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  specific  type. 

I!  A-no'ml-a  (a-no'ml-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avofj.o^  ir- 
regular ;  a  p  r  i  V.  -f- 
pofio^  law. ]  {Zo'ol. ) 
A  genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  allied  totheoys- 
ter,  so  called  from 
their  unequal  valves,  of 
which  the  lower  is  per- 
forated for  attach- 
ment. 

An'o-moph^yl-lous 
(itn'5-m6f'Tl-lus),  a.      [Gr.  avofio^   irregiUar  -\-  4>v/,Koy 
leaf.]     (Bat.)  Having  lea\-es  irregularly  placed. 

II  An'o-mu'ra  (5n'5-mu'ra),  [  71.pl.    [NL.,  fr.Gr.  dvo- 

II  An'0-mou'ra  (-mou'rA),      J  juos  lawless  4-  ovpa.  tail.} 
{Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  decapod 
Crustacea,    of   which    the 
hermit  crab  is  an  example. 

An'0-mu'ral  {-ra\\    I  a. 

An'o-mu'ran  (-ran),  f 
Irregular  in  the  character 
of  the  tail  or  abdomen  ;  as, 
the  a7iomural  crustaceans. 
[Written  also  u7wnioitralt 
a!io>noura7i.'\ 

An'o-mu'ran,  7!.  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  Anomura. 

An'O-my  (Sn'o-my),  77. 
[Gr.  di'OMi'a-  See  Anomia.] 
Disregard  or  violation  of 
law.     [/?.]  aianvill. 

A-non'  (a-n5n'),  adv. 
[OE.  anoo7i,  anon,  a7ian^ 
lit.,  in  one  (moment),  fr. 
AS.  on  in  -f-  an  one.  See 
On  and  One.]  1.  Straight- 
way ;  at  once.    {_Ob.s.'\ 

The  same  is  lie  that  hearctti 
the  word,  and  amm  with  y<y 
receivRth  it.         Mull.  xiii.  liO. 

2.  Soon  ;  in  a  little  while. 

As  it  shall  better  appear  anon. 

3.  At  another  time  ;  then  ;  again 

Sometimes  he  trots,  .  .  .  aunn  he  ronrs  upright.       Slink. 
Anon  right,  at  once  :  right  off.    [Obs.]    Chaucer.— Lver 
and  anon,  now  and  then  ;  frequently  ;  often. 
A  pouncet  box.  which  tier  awl  unrm 
Hcyuve  hicnnsf.  Sfiak. 

llA-nO'na  (a-no'uA),  jj.  [NL.  Cf.  Ananas.]  (Hot.) 
A  genus  of  tropical  or  subtropical  i>lantB  of  the  natural 
order  Avnnaci.r,  iucludiTlg  the  soursop. 

An'0-na'ceOUS  (Xn'^-nii'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  of  pl;ints  iiulnding  tlie  soursop,  custanl  apple,  etc. 

An'o-nym  (5n'o-nTm),  7*.  [F.  anoni/me.  See  Anony- 
mous.] 1.  One  who  is  anonymous;  also  sometimes  used 
for  "  i)semlonym." 

2.  A  notion  which  has  no  name,  or  which  can  not  bo 
cxpr<-.ssed  by  a  single  Engli.sh  word,     [A'.]     J.  li.  Seeleij. 

All'0-nym'l-ty  (Sn'ft-nTmT-tJ),  11.  The  qmility  or 
state  of  being  auonjnnouB;  anonymoueneas ;  also,  that 
which  ie  anonymous.     [Ji.'] 

rir  ri^torously  insisted  upon  the  rightfl  of  ammmnt!/.    (Mrhdt. 

A-non'y-moU8  (u-nonT-mus),  a.  [Gr.  aviliwfi.o';  with- 
nnt  uiinie  ;  av  priv.  ■\-  ovvfia,  Kol.  for  6i'0|ua  name.  Seo 
Name.]    Nameless  ;  of  unknown  name  ;  also,  of  unknown 


Anomia  (,^.  filabraX  Atlantic  coast  r 
I  Upper,  b  Lower  valve.  >^  nat.  size. 


One  of  the  Annmura  (H'l'Pff 
talitni'ffti).  Atlantic  coast. 
About  nut.  liizc. 

.Slow. 


ale,  BenStc.  cftre,   ttjn,   Unn,   ask,   final,  »U ;     eve,  event,   fiud,   fern,   recent;     Sec,   tdea,   111;     Old,   Obey,   Orb,  »ddi 
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or  unavowod  antliorship  ;  as,  an  aiwnymous  benefactor; 
an  liiwnijinoiis  psiinplilet  or  letti^r. 

A-noii'y-mous-ly  (A-nSu'I-mua-lJ),  adv.  In  an  anony- 
mous inainuT  ;    u  itliout  a  name.  SiriJ't. 

A-non'y-mous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  4iuality  of  being 
anoiiytiious.  ^  CnlerUlffn.^ 

An'O-phytC  (Sn'o-flt),  n.  [Gr.  acw  upward  (fr.  ava 
up)  f- •/>uT'ii' a  |iLint,  (/)iJeu' to  prow.]  {linl.)  A  moss  or 
Tuossiiko  plant  with  cellnlar  stems,  having  usually  an  u])- 
ward  Ki'owtli  ainl  ili.stinct  leavoa. 

II  An'O-pla   uXii'A-plii),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aroirAo? 
nnarmyil.^     {Zool.)  <Jiie  of  the  two  orders  of 
Neiiinrteaus.     .Src  Xkmiiimina. 

An-op'lothere  (iln-op'io-iiier^  ii  An'o-plo- 

the'rl-um  (itn'n-pl.Vthu'it-rnu),  II.  [From  Gr. 
afon-Ao?  unarmed  {a.v  priv.  -f  ottAoi'  an  im- 
plement, weajjiin)  -|--  Br\piov  beast.]  {PnU'fm.) 
A  neiuis  of  extinet  quadrupeds  of  the  order 
Unrjulala,  whose  bones  were  first  found  in  the 
gypsum  quarries  near  Paris  ;  characterized  by 
the  shortness  and  feebleness  of  their  canine 
teeth  (whence  the  name).  Cuvter. 

II  An'O-plU'ra  (5n'5-i)lu'rA),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ac  priv.  -{-  oirAof  weapon,  sting  +  oiipOL 
tail.]  (Zoijl.)  A  group  of  insects  which  in- 
cludes the  lice. 

It  A-nop'si-a(A-iii1p'sT-ii,),  |  n.    [Gr.  av  priv. 

An'Op'sy  l,aii'u|)  sy),  )       +  oi//t5  siglit.] 

(Mf>i.)  Want  or  drl.-ct  of  sight;    hlinducsa.  g 

11  An''0-res'l-a(;tn'n-reks'T-a),  |  ii.  [Gr.  ai'o-     ^ 

An'O-rex'y  t'm'o-reka'i?),     ^      i       pe^ia ;  av       ^ 
priv.  -f-  ope^L-i  dt'sirc,  ;iitpetite,opeye(i' de- 
sire.] {Med.)  Wantof  appetite,  without  ^"^"{nZ 
n  loatliing  of  food.  <V*j-e.      *' '  ■      '■ 

A-nor'mal  (.a-nur'ni^l),  a.  [F.  anur- 
m<iL  See  Abnormal,  Normal.]  Not  ac- 
fording  to  rule  :  abnormal.     [06.?. ] 

A-norn'  (i-nOru'),  v.  t.  [OF.  m'unrr, 
■(u'lunier,  fr.  L.  adoninre  to  adorn.  The 
form  a-ourne  was  corrupted  into  irn- 
onnir.']   To  adorn.    [06.5.]  Up.  Watson. 

A-nor'tWc  {a-n6r'thTk),  (f.  [See  Anorthitb.]  {Min.) 
Having  unequal  obHipie  axes  ;  as,  auorf/iic  crystals. 

A-nor'thlte  (-thit),  n.  [Gr.  av  priv.  +  opfld?  straiglit 
(op^ij  ac.  yiiti'ia  right  angle)  ;  not  in  a  riglit  angle.]  A 
mineral  of  the  feldspar  family,  ooiiimonly  occurring  in 
small  glassy  crystals,  also  as  a  constituent  of  some  igne- 
ous rocks.     It  is  a  lime  feldspar.     See  Feldspar. 

A-nor'tho-SCOpe  (d-nor'thij-skop),  n.  [Gr.  av  priv. 
+  6p06s  straiglit  f-  'Scnpt-.l  {P/n/sics)  An  optical  toy 
for  producing  amusing  figures  or  [lictures  by  means  of 
two  revolving  disks,  on  one  of  which  distorted  tigures 
are  p.ainted. 

II  A-nos'ml-a  (i-nos'mt-a),  71.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  av  priv. 
+  oo-^Tj  smell.]     {M''d.)  Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

An-Oth'er  (5u-utii'er),  pro)].  &  II.  lAn  a,  one  +  o(/ier.'\ 

1.  One  more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number  ;  a  sec- 
ond or  additional  one,  similar  in  likeness  or  in  etfect. 

Another  yet  !  —  a  sevciitli !    I  Ml  see  no  more.         S/ial: 
Woulil  serve  to  scale  another  llero'a  tower.         Shak. 

2.  Not  the  same  ;  different. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way.  Shak. 

3.  Any  or  some  other  ;  any  different  person,  indefi- 
nitely ;  any  one  else  ;   some  one  else. 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  lliiue  own  mouth. 

Prov.  xxvii.  2. 


A  nn- 


i.s/Mr.V/H,'4),  ven- 
tral bide. 
p  T'rnhnscis  pore  ; 
(■  Olliicliiry  or 
ei-|)liulic  juts  ;  ') 
.Mouth.  Atlan- 
tic coast,  ^iiat. 
size. 


"While  I  iiin  coniiii^,  anolhvj 


steppcth  down  before  ine. 
John  V 


(5^^  As  a  pronoun /?Ho//*('/' may  have  a  possessive  an- 
cthi'r''!^,  pi.  o//irrs,  poss.  pi.  o//frs\  It  is  miich  used  in 
opposition  to  "»''  ;  as,  one  went  one  way,  iinotlur  awflier. 
It  IS  also  used  with  one.,  in  a  reciprocal  sense  ;  as,  "  love 
o/'c  fn/o//icr,"  that  is,  let  each  love  the  otlier  or  others. 
•*  These  two  imparadised  in  one  unothev^s  arms."  Milton. 

An-Oth'er-gaines'  (-ganz'),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  an- 
othfr-gatrK.'\     Of  another  kind.     \_Ohs.'\     Sir  P.  Sulne;/. 

An-Oth'er-gates'  (-gats'),  a.  [Another  4-  ff^f^'>  or 
•rini/,  way.  Cf.  Algates.]  Of  another  sort.  [06.v.] 
"  Another-fj'/te.f  adventure."  Hudihrns. 

An-oth'er-guesS''  (-gSsO,  «.  [Corrupted  fr.  another- 
gates.'\     Of  anotiier  sort.     [Archaici 

It  used  to  go  in  another-giivus  manner.     ArbutJmot, 

A-noVta  (d-nut'ta),  n.     See  Annotto. 

An-OU'ra  (iln-ou'rA ;  277),  n.     See  Anura. 

An-ou'rous  (-rus),  a.    See  Anurous. 

II  An'sa  (iin'sa),  n.  ;  pL  Ans.«  (-se).  [L.,  a  h.andle.] 
(,4.s7rf7«.)  A  name  given  to  either  of  the  projecting  ends 
of  Saturn's  ring. 

An'sa-ted  (an'sa-tSd),  a.  [L.  ansatus.,  fr.  ansa  a  han- 
dle.]    Having  a  handle.  Johnson. 

An'ser-a'ted  (an'ser-a'ted),  a.  {Her.)  Having  tlie  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  the  lieadsof  eagles,  lions,  etc.  ;  as, 
an  anficrated  cross. 

II  An'se-res  (an's?-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  geese.]  {Zodl.) 
A  Linni'eaii  order  of  aquatic 
birds  swimming  by  means 
of  webbed  feet,  as  tlie 
duck,  or  of  lobed  feet,  as 
the  grebe.  In  this  order 
■were  included  the  geese, 
ducks,  auks,  divers,  gulls, 
petrels,  etc. 

II  Anse-rMor'mes  (rT- 
for'mez ),  ;(.  pi-  {Zool.) 
A  division  of  birds  includ- 
ing the  geese,  ducks,  and 
(^■Insplv  illied  fcrm^i  ,  "'  -''"'''°''  eri/tl.rnpi>.':  ■  h,  .hi<rr 

Cioseiyauieiliorms.  do»<esfJCMs,  the  domestic -nosf. 

An^ser-ine    (5n'ser-m), 
a.     [L.  an.<ierinus,  fr.  anser  a  goose.]     1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  goose,  or  the  skin  of  a  goose. 

2.  (Zo'iit.)  Pertaining  to  the  Anseres. 

An'ser-OUS  (Su'.ser-us),  a.  [L.  anser  a  goose.]  Re- 
sembling a  goose  ;  silly;  simple.  Sydney Sviith, 


An'swer  (Itn'sSr),  v.  t.      [hnp.  &'   p.  p.  An'swehed 

(-sSid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Answekinu.]  [QIC.  inidsn'mrn^ 
A.S.  andswerinn,  andswarum,  to  answer,  fr.  and.suarn, 
n.,  answer.  See  Answer,  7).]  1.  To  »i>eak  in  defenhc 
against  ;  to  reply  to  in  defense  ;  as,  to  answer  a  charge  ; 
to  answer  an  accusation. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  in  return  to,  as  in  return  to  a  call 
or  question,  or  to  a  speech,  declaration,  argument,  or  the 
like  ;  to  reply  to  (a  cpiestion,  remark,  etc.) ;  to  respond  to. 

She  annwrra  liim  us  if  hIiu  knew  hfit  mind.         Sliak. 
So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain;  .  .  . 
And  hnn  thue  amu.-uxd  soon  hi8  hold  compeer.        M'dlim. 

3.  To  respond  to  satisfactorily  ;  to  meet  successfully 
by  way  of  explanation,  argument,  or  justification,  and 
the  like  ;  to  refute. 

No  man  was  able  to  answer  liini  a  word.    Matt.  xxii.  40. 

These  shiltM  refuted,  amwrr  thine  appellant.  vidian. 

This  reasoning  wus  not  iind  could  not  be  atmivcrrd.    Maraidat/. 

4.  To  be  or  act  in  return  or  response  to.  Hence  :  (a)  To 
be  or  act  in  compliance  with,  in  fulfillment  or  satisfaction 
of,  as  an  order,  obligation,  demand  ;  as,  he  (tnmvcrcd  my 
claim  upon  him  ;  the  servant  answered  the  bell. 

This  proiul  kiiii:  .  .  .  ntudics  day  and  ni;;lit 
To  antiwvr  uU  the  debts  he  owea  unto  you.  Shak. 

{b)  To  render  account  to  or  for. 

I  will  . .  .  send  him  to  annxver  thoc.  Shak. 

(c)  To  atone  for  ;  to  be  punished  for. 

And  grievously  hath  Cn3sur  amtwcrtsd  it.  Sliak. 

{d)  To  be  opposite  to ;  to  face. 

Thr  windows  niisivrinf/  ench  other,  we  could  just  discern 
the  glowing  horizon  through  them.  (Ji/jmi. 

(e)  To  be  or  act  as  an  equivalent  to,  or  as  adequate  or 
sufficient  for;  to  6er\e  for  ;  to  repay.     [i£.] 

Money  ansiccrcth  all  things.  Ercles.  x.  19. 

(/)  To  be  or  act  in  acconnuodation,  conformity,  relation, 
or  proportion  to  ;  to  correspond  to  ;  to  suit. 

Wotinons  nuist  needs  bo  dancerous  things,  if  they  ansf/wp'/ 
the  bulk  ot  so  prodigious  a  person.  Sun/t. 

An'swer,  v.  i.    1.  To  .speak  or  write  by  way  of  return 
(originally,  to  a  charge),  or  in  reply;  to  make  response. 
There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.    1  /\'i)ig.<  xviii.  2fl. 
2.  To  make  a  satisfactory  response  or  return.    Hence  : 
To  render  account,  or  to  be  responsible ;  to  be  accounta- 
ble ;  to  make  amends  ;  as,  the  man  must  answer  to  Ids 
employer  for  the  money  intrusted  to  his  care. 
I^et  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law.  Shak. 
3-  To  be  or  act  in  return.     Hence  :  (n)  To  be  or  act  by 
way  of  compliance,  fulfillment,  reciprocation,  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  to  serve  the  purpose  ;   as,  gypsum  answeJ'S  as  a 
manure  on  some  soils. 

Do  the  strings  ansierr  to  thy  noble  hand  ?  Drydpn. 
{!))  To  be  opposite,  or  to  act  in  opposition,  (r)  To  be  or 
act  as  an  equivalent,  or  as  adequate  or  sufficient;  as,  a 
very  few  will  misuer.  {d)  To  be  or  act  in  conformity, 
or  by  way  of  accommodation,  correspondence,  relation, 
or  proportion;  to  conform;  to  correspond;  to  suit;  — 
usually  with  to. 

That  the  time  may  hare  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it.  and 

the  place  ansirrr  to  convenience.  Shak. 

If  this  hut  an<<irrr  to  iny  just  belief, 

I  "11  well  remember  you.  Shak. 

As  m  water  face  answcrp.th  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 

man.  Pmr.  xxvii.  V.K 

An'swer,  n.     [OE.  andstrare,  AS.  andswaru;   and 

agaiu,st  -(-  siceri'ni  to  swear.    V177, 196.    See  Anti-,  and 

SwEAK,  and  cf.  1st  uN-.]  1.  A  reply  to  a  charge  ;  a  defense. 

At  my  first  ansv'cr  no  man  stood  with  me.    2  Tim.  iv.  ]i!. 

2.  Something  said  or  written  in  reply  to  a  question,  a 
call,  an  argument,  an  address,  or  the  like  ;  a  reply. 

A  soft  answPT  turneth  away  wrath.      Pror.  xv.  1. 
I  called  him.  but  he  gave  me  no  answer.    Cant.  v.  C. 

3.  Somethhig  done  in  return  for,  or  in  consequence  of, 
something  else  ;  a  responsive  action. 

Great  the  -■^lauchter  in 
ITere  made  bv  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer  he 
Britnn.s  must  take.  Shak. 

4.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical  operation  ; 
.as,  the  answer  to  a  problem. 

5.  {Law)  A  counter-statement  of  facts  in  a  course  of 
pleadings  ;  a  confutation  of  what  the  other  party  has 
alleged  ;  a  responsive  declaration  by  a  witness  in  reply 
to  a  question.  In  Eqnitij,  it  is  the  usual  form  of  defense 
to  the  complainant's  charges  in  his  bill.  Bonvier. 

Syn.  — Reply;  rejoinder;  response.    See  Reply. 

An'swer-a-ble  (itn'ser-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Obliged  to  an- 
swer; liable  to  be  called  to  account;  liable  to  i)ay,  indem- 
nify, or  make  good  ;  accountable  :  amenable  ;  responsi- 
ble ;  as,  an  agent  is  nji.wernhle  to  his  principal ;  to  be 
answerable  for  a  debt,  or  for  damages. 

Will  any  man  arfrne  that .  .  .  he  can  not  be  justly  punished, 
but  is  answerable  only  to  God  ?  Swi/t. 

2.  Capable  of  being  answered  or  refuted;  admitting 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  argument,  though  subtle,  is  yet  answerahfr.    Johnson. 

3.  Correspondent ;  conformable  ;  hence,  comparable. 
What  wit  and  policy  of  man  is  anstccrabJe  to  their  discreet 

and  orderly  course  ?  J/olland. 

This  revelation  .  . .  was  answcralyle  to  that  of  the  apo^tlo  to 

the  Thcssalonians.  .Milton. 

4-    Proportionate ;    commensurate ;    suitable ;    as,   an 
.achievement  answerable  to  the  preparation  for  it. 
5.  Equal ;  equivalent ;  adequate.     [.-1  rchaiej 
n.id  the  valor  of  his  "soldiers  been  an^rrmhlr.  he  had  reached 
that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  utmost  bounds  of  Britain.  Milton. 

An'swer-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  answer- 
.able.  liable,  rcfiiinnsible.  or  correspondent. 

An'swer-a-bly  (Sn'.-er-a-bly),  adv.  In  an  answerable 
manner  ;  in  due  pn.pnrtiou  or  Correspondence  ;  suitably. 

An'SWer-er  (iSn'ser-er),  n.     One  who  answers. 


Ant  (/'orwirn  hryruUi 
a  Winged  female  :  'i  .Male  ;  > 
Neuter  ;  *■  I'upic. 


Worker  or 


An'swer-losB  (^Su'M-r-lCs),  a.    Having  no  answer,  or 

imi.n.shiiilc  lit  bi-  :nihw«*n;d.  Byron. 

An  't  (aiit).  An  it,  that  is,  and  it  or  i/  it.  See  As, 
eonj.     [OLi.] 

An't  (iint).  A  contnaction  for  are  and  am  not;  also 
used  for  is  not;  —  now  usually  written  ain^i.  [Collotj. 
&  illiterate,  speeeh.] 

Ant-.     Bee  Ahti-,  prefix. 

-ant  \y.  -ant.,  fr.  L.  -anle.m  or  •entrm,  the  pr.  p.  end- 
ing ;  also  Horaetimes  directly  from  L.  -anlera.]  A  suffix 
sometimes  marking  the  agent  for  ai.-tion ;  as,  tnerclu/n/, 
coven«7i/,  serv«n/,  pleaw/o(,  etc.     Cf.  -i'.nt. 

Ant  (int),  71.  [OE.  antet  amete.,  emcte,  AS.  xmete^ 
akin  to  G.  nmeise.  Cf.  Em- 
met.] {Zoal.)  A  liymenop- 
terous  insect  of  the  Liiina'- 
an  genus  Formica^  which  is 
now  m-ode  a  family  of  sev- 
eral genera  ;  an  emmet ;  a 
pismire. 

(Hj^'  .\mong  ants,  as 
among  bees,  there  are  neu- 
ter or  workniK  ants,  besides 
the  males  and  females ;  the 
former  are  witli- 
out  wings.  Ants 
live  together  in 
sv.arm.s,  u.sually 
raisin'^  hilliH'ks  of 
earth.  varii.nUy 
chambered  with- 
in, where  they 
maintain  a  per- 
fect system  of  or- 
der, store  their 
provisions,  .and 
nurture  t  h  e  i  _ 
young.  There  are  many  species,  with  diverse  habits,  as 
the  aarirnlturul  antSy  larpentcr  ant.*,  hontu  aniA,fura- 
aiiiij  diitSs  anmzon  ants,  etc.  The  tchiie  ants  or  Termites 
belong  to  the  Nenroptera. 

Ant  bird  (Zo'nl.).  one  of  a  very  extensive  group  of  South 
American  birds  {F'-nni'iiriid.r)^  which  live  on  ants.  The 
family  includes  many  species,  some  of  whit-h  an*  failed 
ant  slirUrs,  ant  Ihr/zshes, tind  ant  irrens.  —Ant  rice  ( /-'or.), 
a  species  of  grass  (.\ristidu  o/iaetntha)  cuXtivated  by  the 
agricultural  ants  of  Texas  for  the  sake  of  its  seed. 

I'  An'ta  (Sn'ta).  w.  .■  pi.  Ant,e  (-te).  [L.]  {Arch.)  A 
species  of  pierprodiieed 
by  thickening  a  wall  at 
its  termination,  treated 
architecturally  as  a  pi- 
laster, with  capital  and 
b.ase. 

(J^^  Porches,  when 
columns  stand  between 
two  ant.T,  are  called  in 
Latin  in  antis. 

Ant-ac'id    (ant-as'- 

Td),  «.  [I'ref.  anti-  -f- 
ncu/.]  (Med.)  A  rem- 
edy for  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  as  an  alkali  or 
absorbent.  ^  a.  Coun- 
teractive of  aciditj'. 

Ant-ac'rld   (3nt-Sk'rTd),   a.     [Pref.   anti- 
Corrective  of  acrimony  of  the  liumors. 

An-tse'an  (Sn-te'nn),  a.  [Gr.  'AcTaio?.]  Pertaining  to 
Antiius,  a  giant  atlilete  slain  by  Hercules. 

An-tag'O-nlsm  (iln-t5g'u-nTz"m),  n.  [Gr.  avraywvt- 
crpLa,  fr.  avTaydJi'iCio-dat  to  .struggle  against ;  ofti  against 
-\-  ii.yu}t'i^€(jdat  to  contend  or  struggle,  aytliv  contest  :  cf. 
F.  antagonisme.  See  Aoon^'.]  Opposition  of  action  ; 
counteraction  or  contrariety  of  things  or  principles. 

(Et^^  We  speak  of  nntafionism  between  two  things,  lo  or 
afjaiiisl  a  thing,  and  sometimes  with  a  thing. 

An-tag'O-nist  (iin-tag'6-nTst).  n.  [L.  antagoni.da,  Gr. 
aviayiuvi<TTYj<;  ;  ai'Ti  against  -)-  aywuo-nj?  combatant, 
chauqiion,  fr.  aywi-ifeaflat  :  cf.  F.  antagoTiiste.  See  An- 
tagonism.] 1.  One  who  contends  with  another,  espe- 
cially in  combat ;  an  adversary  ;  an  opponent. 

AntagouUI  of  Heaven's  Almighty  King.        MiUon. 
Our  anta'joiiUts  in  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  acts  in  opposition  to  an- 
other ;  as  a,  flexor,  which  bends  a  part,  is  the  antagonist 
of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

3-  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  opposes  the  action  of  an- 
other medicine  or  of  a  poisou  when  absorbed  into  the 
blood  or  tissues. 

Syii.  —  Adversary  ;  enemy;  opponent;  foe;  competi- 
tor.   See  Adversary. 

An-tag'0-nist.  ".  Antagonistic  ;  opposing  ;  counteract- 
ing :  as.  iinlafi'iiilsf  schools  of  philosophy. 

An-tag'O-liis'tic(an-tag'o-nTs'tTk),  t  a.     Opposing  in 

An-tag'0-nis'lic-al  (-tt-kal),  (      combat ;  com- 

bating; contending   or  acting  against;  as,  antagonistic 
forces.  —  An-tag'0-nls'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

They  wore  distinct,  adverse,  oven  antagonistic.    Milman. 

An-tag'0-nize  (Sn-tag'6-niz),  ?•.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Antagonized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  S:  rh.  n.  Antagonizing.] 
[Gr.  arrayioviCea-dat.  See  ANTAGONISM.]  To  contend 
witli ;  to  oppose  actively  :  to  counteract. 

An-tag'o-nize,  r.  i.    To  act  in  opposition.  _ 

An-tag'O-ny  {-uy)i  w.  [Gr.  avraytuvia  :  avrl  -\-  ayw- 
cta  contest ;  cf.  F.  (IGth  century)  ontagonie.  See  An- 
tagonism.] Contest;  opposition;  antagonism.  [Obs."] 
Aniagon'i  that  is  between  Christ  and  Belial.     MiUon. 

An-tal'gic  (an-t31'jTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  Gr.  <^yos 
pain:  cf.  F.  nntalgiqne.']  {Med.)  Alleviating  pain.  —  m. 
A  inedicinf  to  alleviate  pain  ;  an  anodjme.     [/*.] 

Ant-al'ka-liiiiiit-.al'ka-li  m--lT  ;  see*ALKALi.  etc.;  277), 
Ant-allta-line  i-Hu  or  -ITnl.  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -)-  alkali.^ 
Aiiythinij  tliat  neutcalizes  alkali,  or  that  counteracts  an 
a]k;iline  tendency  in  the  sy.stem.  Jfooper. 

Ant-allca-llne,  a.     Of  power  to  counteract  alkalies. 


J  .1   Aiita>. 


-j-  acrid. 1 


use,    unite,'  rude,   full,   iip,   ^n ;     pity;     tood,   f<^ti     out,   uil ;     cbair;     go;     sins,   ink;     tben,   tliln ;     boN ,     zlt  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ant-ain1}U-la'cral  (Snt-Sm'bu-la'kral),  a.  {Zodl.) 
Away  from  the  ambulaoral  region. 

II  Antan-a-Cla'siS  (5ut'5n-a-kla'sls),  n.  [Gr.  avrava.- 
icAaat?  :  aiTt  +  ava.KKaai'i  a  bending  back  and  breaking. 
See  Anaclastic]  {Hhet.)  (a)  A  tigure  which  consists  in 
repeating  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense  ;  as,  Learn 
some  cra/t  when  young,  tliat  when  old  you  may  Uve 
without  cra/l.  Gibbs.  (b)  A  repetition  of  words  begin- 
ning a  sentence,  after  a  long  parenthesis  ;  as,  Shall  that 
heart  (which  not  only  feels  them,  but  which  lias  all  mo- 
tions of  life  placed  in  them),  shall  that  heart,  etc. 

llAnt'an-a-gO'ge(-go'je),  k.  [Pref.  unti--\- anagoge.'} 
(Rltel.)  A  figure  which  consists  in  answeriBg  the  charge 
of  an  adversary,  by  a  counter  charge. 

Ant'aph-rtHli&l-ac  (Snt'Sf-ro-dtzT-Jtk),  a.  [Pref. 
find-  -\-  aphrodisiac.'}  {Med.)  Capable  of  blmiting  the 
venereal  appetite.  ^  n.  Anything  that  quells  the  vene- 
real appetite. 

Ant'aph-ro-dit'iC  (-<lTtnrk),  a.  [Pref.  ajUi-  -h  Gr. 
^A<i>poSiTTi  Aphrodite  :  of.  F.  antaphroditiqiie.']     (Med.) 

1.  Antaphrodisiac. 

2.  Antisyphilitic.     [i?.] 

Anfaph-ro-diVic,  ».     -A.n  antaphroditic  medicine. 
Ant'ap-0-plec'tic  (3nt'ap-o-pl6k'tik),  a.     [Pref.  anti- 

-^- apoplectic.}     (Med.)  Good  against  apoplexy.  —  n.    A 
medicine  used  against  apoplexy. 

Ant-ar'chism  (Snt-ar'ktz'm),  n.  [Pref.  anii-  -\-  Gr. 
dpxTJ  government.]  Opposition  to  government  in  gen- 
eral,   [i?.] 

Ant-aT'chist  (-klst),  n.  One  who  opposes  all  govern- 
ment.    [A'.J 

Ant'ar-cnls'tlc  (-ar-kTs'ttk),  )  a.     Opposed  to  all  hu- 

Ant'ar-chis'tic-al  (-tt-k^l),    )    man  government.  [^.] 

Ant-arc'tic  (ant-ark'tTk),  a.  [OE.  antartiky  OF.  ant- 
crtiqne,  F.  antarctique,  L.  antarcticus,  fr.  Gr.  amapKn- 
(c6s  :  avrl  -j-  dpKTo^  bear.  See  Arctic]  Opposite  to  the 
northern  or  arctic  i)ole  ;  reLating  to  the  southern  pole  or 
to  the  region  near  it,  and  applied  especially  to  a  circle, 
distant  from  the  pole  23^  '2S'.  Tims  we  say  the  antarctic 
pole,  circle,  ocean,  region,  current,  etc. 

II  An-ta'res  (3n-ta'rez),  n.  [Gr.  *Ain-dp7j^  ;  avrt  simi- 
lar to -j-'Apv)?  ilars.  It  was  thought  to  resemble  Mars 
in  color.]  The  principal  star  in  Scorpio  ^ — called  also 
the  .Scorpion\s  Heart. 

Ant'ar-thrit'ic  (5nt/ar-thrTtTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  + 
arthritic.}  (Med.)  Counteracting  or  alleviating  gout. 
—  7f.     A  remedy  against  gout. 

Ant'asth-mat'ic  (ant'Ss-mat'Tk  or-5z-;  see  Asthma  ; 
277),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  asthniaiic.}  {Med.)  Opposing, 
or  fitted  to  reheve,  asthma.  ^  ;;.     A  remedy  for  asthma. 

Ant'-bear'  (ant'bSr  )  7i  iZoA  )  An  edentate  animal 
of  tropical  America 
(the  Tariia7Wir),  liv- 
ing on  ants.  It  be- 
longs to  the  genus 
Myrmecopkag'i. 

Ant'  bird  (berd). 
{Zoyjl.)  See  Ant 
bird,  under  Ant,  7i. 

Ant'-cat'tle 
(-kSt't'l),  n.  pi. 
(Zo'ol.)  Various 
kinds  of  plant  lice 


opliagajubata). 


or  apliids  tended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  the  honeydew 
which  they  secrete.     See  Aphis. 

An'te-  (Sn'te-).  A  Latin  preposition  and  prefix  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  ofTt,  Skr.  anti,  Goth,  and-,  anda-  (only  in 
comp.),  AS.  and-,  ond-  (only  in  comp. :  cf.  Answ'ee, 
Along),  G.  ant-^  enf-  (in  comp.).  The  Latin  ante  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  sense  of  before,  in  regard  to  position, 
order,  or  time,  and  the  Gr.  avrC  in  that  of  opposite,  or  in 
the  place  of. 

An'te,  n.  {Poker  Plnyinfj)  Each  player's  stake,  which 
is  put  into  the  pool  before  {ante)  tlie  game  begins. 

An'te,  V.  t.  &  i.     To  put  up  (an  ante). 

An'te-act'  f-Skt'),  «.     A  preceding  act. 

An'te-al  (JSn'te-rl),  a.  [L.  anten,  ante,  before.  Cf. 
An'cient.]     Bi-ing  bfforc,  or  in  front.     [7?.]  J,  Fleming. 

Ant'-eal'er  (ant'eter),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  several 
species  of  edentates  and  monotremes  that  feed  upon 
ants.   See  Ant-eeah.  Pangolin,  Aard-vark,  and  Echidna. 

An'te-ce-da'ne-ous  (Sn'tt-se-da'nS-us),  n.  [See  An- 
TECEDE.]  Antecedent ;  precedhig  in  time.  *'  Capable  of 
aiitrredanpfPia  proof."  Barrow. 

An'te-Cede'  (5n'te-sed'),  V.  i.  &  i.  [L.  antecedere ; 
ante  -\-  crdere  to  go.  See  Cede.]  To  go  before  in  time 
or  place  ;  to  i)recfde  ;  to  surpas-s.  iS'i'r  M.  Hale. 

An'te-ced'ence  (-sed'enn),  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
going  before  in  time  :  precedence.  H.  Spencer, 

2.  {Afitron.)  An  ap()arent  motion  of  a  planet  toward 
the  we^^t  :  r''troer;Mtati('n. 

An'te-ced'en-cy  (-fn-sy),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  Ix'ing  aiitf  id'-nt ;  priority.  Fntherhij. 

An'te-ced'ent  (-^nt),  n.  ^L.  antecedens,  -enfi.s.  p.  pr. 
of  antecedere  :  cf.  F.  aufecfdent.}  1.  Going  before  in 
time;  prior;  anterior;  preceding;  a.s,  an  event  ^fH/ccet/- 
ent  to  tlie  Deluge  ;  an  autrredenl  cauHe, 

2.  Presumptive  ;  as,  an  antecednit  improljability. 

Syn.  — Prior;  preceding;  previous;  foregoing. 

An'te-ced'ent.  n.  [Cf.  F.  antecedent.}  1.  That  which 
goes  U'fore  in  time  ;  that  which  precedes.  SoJith. 

The  Homeric  mytholn^'y.  as  well  u»  the  Homeric  IfiniriinL'*-, 
ha«  nurcly  its  ajwcn/rnts.  Mnx  M'ulkr. 

2.  One  who  precedes  or  goes  in  front.     \_Obs.} 

My  ant  fc  lent,  or  my  gentleman  uslicr.     Mnninsrr. 

3.  pi.  Tlie  earlier  ovonts  of  one's  life;  previoiiH  princi- 
plcflj  conduct,  course,  history.  J.  11.  Newman, 

If  the  troopB . . .  prove  worthy  of  their  anterrdnit.'.  the  vic- 
tory is  nurcly  oum.  Cm.  fJ.  It.  JlcClrUtm. 

4.  (Oram.)  Tlio  nonn  to  which  u  relative  refers  ;  ns, 
in  the  sentence  "Solomon  wa«  the  prince  who  built  the 
temple,"  prince  is  the  antecedent  of  vhn. 

6.  (Logic)  (a)  Tlie  (IrHt  or  conditional  part  of  a  hypo- 


thetical proposition ;  as,  If  the  earth  is  fixed,  the  sun 
must  move,  {b}  The  first  of  the  two  propositions  whicli 
constitute  an  enthymeme  or.  contracted  syllogism  ;  as. 
Every  man  is  mortal :  therefore  the  king  mutt  die. 

6.  {Math.)  The  first  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio;  the 
first  or  third  of  the  four  terms  of  a  proportion.  In  the 
ratio  a  :  b,  a  is  the  antecedent,  and  b  the  consequent. 

An'te-ced'ent-ly  (5n't«-sed'ent-lJ),  adv.  Previously; 
before  in  time  ;  at  a  time  preceding ;  as,  antecedeidly  to 
conversion.  Ba  rro  w. 

An'te-ces'sor  (5n'te-s6s'ser),  72.  [L.,  fr.  antecedere, 
antecessuni.  See  Antecede,  Ancestor.]  1.  One  who 
goes  before ;  a  predecessor. 

The  successor  eeldom  prosecuting  his  antecessor's  devices. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

2.  An  ancestor  :  a  progenitor.     [06j.] 

An'te-Cham'ber  (Sn'te-cliam'ber),  n.  [Cf.  F.  onti- 
chambre.}  1.  A  chamber  or  apartment  before  the  chief 
apartment  and  leading  into  it,  in  which  persons  wait  for 
audience  ;  an  outer  cliamber.    See  Lobby. 

2.  A  space  viewed  as  the  outer  chamber  or  the  en- 
trance to  an  interior  part. 

The  mouth,  the  antechamber  to  the  digeetive  canal. 

Todd  y  Jiotrman. 

An'te-chap'el  (-cliap'51),  n.  Tlie  outer  part  of  the 
west  1  lid  "f  a  ■ollegiate  or  other  chapel.  Shipley. 

An-te'cians  (Sn-te'slmnz),  «.  pi.     See  Ant(ecians. 

An'te-com-mun'lon  (an'te-k5m-miin'yuu),  n,  A  name 
given  to  tliat  part  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  for  the  com- 
munion, which  preceiles  tlie  consecration  of  the  elements. 

An'te-cnr'sor  {-kfir'ser),  n.  [L.,  fr.  mUecurrere  to 
run  before  ;  ante  -\-  eur^rere  to  run.]  A  forerunner ;  a 
precursor.     \_Obs.} 

An'te-dateMS"'te-dat),  n.  1.  Prior  date;  a  date  an- 
tecedent to  another  whicli  is  the  actual  date. 

2.  Anticipation.      [Obs.}  Donne. 

An'te-date'  (-daf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Antedated; 
p.  pr.  A:  rb.  7i.  Antedating.]  1.  To  date  before  the 
true  time  ;  to  assign  to  an  earlier  date  ;  tlius,  to  antedate 
a  deed  or  a  bond  is  to  give  it  a  date  anterior  to  the  true 
time  of  its  execution. 

2.  To  precede  in  time. 

3.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before  the  true  time. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above.  Pope. 

Who  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate.     Wordsworth. 
An'te-di-lU'vl-al  (3n'te-dT-lu'vT-rtl),f7.    [Pref.  ante-  + 
diluvial.}     Before  the  flood,  or  Deluge,  in  Noah's  time. 

An'te-oi-lU'vi-an  {-on),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  pe- 
riod before  tlie  Dehige  in  Noah's  time  ;  hence,  antiquated  ; 
as,  an  anicdiluviaii  vehicle.  ^  n.  One  who  lived  before 
the  Deluge. 

An'te-fact'  (-fSkt'),  n.  Something  done  before  an- 
other act.     \_Obs.} 

An'te-fls'  (-flks'),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Antefixes  (-ez) ;  L.  An- 
tefixa  (-fiks'a).  [L.  a7itc  -\-  Jixua  fixed.]  {A7-ch.'\  (a)  An 
ornament  fixed  upon  a  frieze.  (6)  An  ornament  at  the 
eaves,  concealing  the  ends  of  the  joint  tiles  of  the  roof, 
(c)  An  ornament  of  the  oymatium  of  a  classic  cornice, 
sometimes  pierced  for  tlie  escape  of  water. 

An'te-Iles^ion  (an't^-flek'shun),  n.  {^fed.)  A  dis- 
placement forward  of  an  organ,  esp.  the  uterus,  in  such 
mainu-r  tliat  its  axis  is  bent  upon  itself.  T.  G.  Thomas. 
Ant'  egg'  (anf  5g0.  One  of  the  small  white  egg- 
shaped  pupa'  or  cocoons  of  the  ant,  often  seen  in  or 
about  ant-hills,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  eggs. 

An'te-Iop©  tiiii'tt-lop),  n.  [of.  antelop,  F.  antilope, 
from  Gr.  av96\oi{i,  -otto?,  Eustatliius,  "Hexaem.,"  p. 36, 

the   origin  of 
which  is   un- 
known.] (Zo- 
ol.)    One  of  a 
proup  of  ru- 
minant quad- 
rupeds, inter- 
mediate between  the  deer  and 
thfCT'^at.   The  horns  are  usually 
annnlated.    or    ringed.     There 
are  many  species  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

The  antelope  and  wolf  both  fierce 
and  fell.  Spensi-r. 

1  ^^^I^^^^^V  (S^^The  common  or  bezoar 
2ff  ^^^^^^^^^^r  antelope  of  India  is  Antilope 
bp=-iarfirri.  Tlie  chamois  of  the 
Alps,  the  gazelle,  tlie  addax, 
and  the  eland  are  other  species. 
See  Gazelle.  The  prongliom 
antelope  lAtdHornprK  Jnirn- 
cana)  is  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  See  Pronghorn. 
An'te-ln'can  (Sn'te-luTcon), «.  [L.  antehicanus  ;  ante 
-{- li/r  IJtilit.]  Held  or  being  before  light; — a  word 
appHt'd  to  assemblies  of  Oiristians,  in  ancient  times  of 
per.secution,  held  before  light  in  the  morning.  "^»/p- 
luc(i7i  worship."  De  Qiiincey. 

An'te-me-rld^l-an  (-me-rTdT-fln),  n.  [L.  anfrme7-idi- 
anns  ;  ante  ~\-  7jjer7(/mw;fs  belonging  to  midday  or  noon. 
See  Meridian.]  Being  before  noon ;  in  or  pertaining 
to  the  forenoon.     (Abbrev.  a.  m.) 

Ant'e-met'lc  (Snt'?-m5t'Tk),  */.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  emetic.} 
(M'd.)  Tending  to  check  vomiting.  ^  n.  A  remedy  to 
check  or  allay  vomiting. 

An'te-mo-sa'ic  (Su'te-mo-zaTk),  a.      Being  before 

the  time  of  Mnscs. 

An'te-mun'dane  (-munMan),  a.  Being  or  occurring 
bef'iri-  the  creation  o^  the  world.  J'oj/riiy. 

An'tO-mu'ral  (-mu'rc/1),  «.  [L.  antenmrale:  ante  -{■ 
wnru.<i  wall.  See  Mural.]  An  outwork,  cnnsihting  of  a 
strong.  Iiigh  wall,  with  turrets,  in  front  of  the  gateway 
(as  of  an  old  castle),  for  defending  the  entrance. 

An'tO-na'tal  (-na't'/l),«.     Before  birtli.  Shelley. 

An'te-nl'cone  (-iii'hrri),  rt.  [L.]  Of  or  in  the  Christian 
churili  fir  era,  anti-rinr  to  the  first  council  of  Nice,  held 
A.  D.  '■A'iTi ;  as,  aiitenicrne  faith. 
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An-ten'na  (Sn-t6n'n^),  n. ;  pi.  Antens.*:  (-ue).  [L- 
nnfcH/N/ sail-yard  ;  NL.,  a  feeler,  horn  of  an  iuEect.] 
{Zool. )  A  movable,  articu- 
lated organ  of  sensation,  at- 
tached to  the  heads  of  in- 
sects and  Crustacea.  There 
are  two  in  the  former,  and 
usually  four  in  the  latter. 
They  are  used  as  organs  of 
touch,  and  in  some  species 
of  Crustacea  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  is  situated  near  the 
basal  joint.  In  insects,  they 
are  popularly  called  horns, 
and  also  feelers.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  similar  or- 
gans on  the  heads  of  other 
arthropods  and  of  annelids. 

An-ten'nal  {-na\),a. 
{Zo'aL)  Belonging  to  the 
aut«imae.  Oicen. 

An'ten-nlf'er-ons  {^u'- 
t^n-nlfer-us),   o.     [Antrn- 

im-^-ferons.}     (-^c-i^M  Antennte    of    Insect. 
Bearing  orhavmg  antenna-,      form  ;    h  Filiform  :      

An-ten'ni-lorm  (3n-tSn'-     form  ; »/  Dentate;  f  PectJnBte: 
ni-form),  a.     [Antenna   +     {S''SC^^^.\   »    Iv'^^''**,'^ ;  .'' 
-form.}      Shaped    like    an-     ^ar°''i^^^iaTred    ^^ 
tennre. 

An-ten'nule  (-fil),  n.  [Dim.  of  antenna.}  {Zool.)  A 
small  antenna  ;  —  applied  to  the  smaller  pair  of  antennae 
or  feelers  of  Crustacea. 

An'te-noxn^er  (Sn'te-nGm'ber),  n.  A  number  that 
precedes  another,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

An'^te-nup'tlal  (-niip'shal),  a.  Preceding  marriage  : 
as,  an  uidem/pfial  agreement.  Kent, 

An'te-ornait-al  (-Or^blt-fll),  a.  &  n.     {Anat.)  Same  as 

ANTtiRBITAL. 

An'te-pas'chal  (-pSs'kffl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time 
before  the  Passover,  or  before  Easter. 

An'te-past  (an'te-past).  71,  [Pref.  ante- -j- Ij.  past  us 
pasture,  food.     Cf.  Repast.]    A  foretaste. 

.Iufc/itists  of  joy  and  comforts.         Jer.  Taylor. 

II  An'te-pen'di-um  (pen'dT-um),  71.  [LL.,  fr.  l,.ante 
-\-  jifuderf  to  iiang.]  {Eccl.)  The  hangings  or  screen  in 
front  of  the  altar ;  an  altar  cloth  ;  the  frontal.   Smollett. 

An'te-pe'nult  (-pe'nult),  i  n.    [L.  antepaenulfi7na 

II  An'te-pe-niUt'l-ma  (-i-mi),  (  (sc.  syllaba)  antepe- 
nultimate ;  a7ite  before  •]- pnenvltimns  tlie  last  but  one; 
paene  almost  -\-  rdlimics  last.]  {Pros.)  The  last  syllable 
of  a  unr<l  cxivjit  two,  as  -syl-  in  mono.'^yUabte. 

An'tepe-nult'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  hi.'-t  ^\^.lMH  but  two.  —  ?).     Tlie  antepenult. 

Anteph-i-al'tic  (ant'ef-T-SI'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti- -{- 
Gr.  6(fndATi7s  niglitmare.]  {Med.)  Good  against  night- 
mare. —  71.    A  remedy  for  niglitmare.  Dmiglison. 

Ant'ep-i-Iep'tic  (-6p-T-lep'tik),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -j-  epi- 
leptic.} {Med.)  Good  against  epilepsy.  ^  n.  A  medi- 
cine for  epilepsy. 

An'te-pone  (5n'te-pon).  r.  t.  [L.  antepoiiere.'\  To 
put  liefore  ;  to  iu'eler.     \^Obs.}  Bailey. 

An'te-port  (-port),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  anteporta.}  An  outer 
port,  gate,  or  door. 

An'te-por'ti-co  (Sn'te-por'ti-ko),  n.  Au  outer  porch 
or  vestibule. 

An'te-po-si'tion  (-po-zTsh'iSn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  anteposi- 
tio.  See  Position.]  (Gra7>i.)  The  placing  of  a  word  be- 
fore another,  wliich.by  ordinary  rules,  ought  to  follow  it. 

An'te-pran'di-al  (-prSu'dt-^/l).  a.     Preceding  dinner. 

An'te-pre-dic'a-ment  (-pre-dik'a-ment),  n.  {Logic) 
A  prerequisite  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  predica- 
ments and  categories,  such  as  definitions  of  common 
terms.  Chambers, 

An-te'ri-Or  (Etn-te'rT-er).  a.      [L.  ante7-ior,  comp.  of 
ante  before.]     1.  Before  in  time  ;  prior  ;  antecedent. 
Antigonus,  who  was  anterior  to  Polybius.    Sir  G,  C.  Lewis. 

2.  Before,  or  toward  the  front,  in  place  ;  as,  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  mouth  ;  —  opposed  to  posterior. 

E^^  In  comparative  anatomy,  nnferior  often  sigmifies 
at  or  toward  the  head,  cephalic  ;  and  in  human  anatomy 
it  is  often  used  for  itntrah 

Syn.  — Antecedent;  previous;  precedent ;  preceding; 
former;  foregoing. 

An-te'li-or'i-ty  (Sn-te'rT-5rT-t5')i  w.  [LL.  anterioiH- 
tas.}  The  state  of  being  anterior  or  preceding  in  time  or 
in  situation  ;  jirionty.  Poj>e. 

An-te'rl-or-ly  (Sn-te'rl-er-ly),  adv.  In  an  anterior 
manner  ;  before. 

An'te-room  (an'te-rocm),  n.  A  room  before,  or  form- 
ing an  entrance  to,  another  ;  a  waiting  room. 

An'le-ro—  (JJn'tt-ri-).     A  combining  form  meaning- 
anterior,  front;  as,  a7itero-posterioT,  front   and   back; 
fl7i/e;o-Iateral,  front  side,  anterior  and  at  the  side. 
An'tes  (Su'tez),  n.  pi.     Anta-.    See  Anta. 

An'testat'ure  Oln'te-stftt'Gr),  n.  {Fort.)  A  small  in- 
tri'iirliuH'iit  nr  work  of  palisades,  or  of  sacks  of  earth. 

An'te-stomach  (iu'tc-stum'f/k),  7^.  A  cavity  which 
leads  iiitn  tin-  .sinnmch,  as  in  birds.  Bay. 

An'te  tem  pie  (-tSm'p'I),  n.    The  portico,  ornarthex, 

in  an  aiu  ii-nl  l.iiiple  or  church, 

An'te-ver'slon  (-ver'Hliun),?^.  [Pref.  ante-  -f  L.  rer- 
tere,  versmn,  to  turn.]  {Med.)  A  displacement  of  an  or- 
gan, esp.  of  the  ifterus,  in  such  manner  that  itc  whole 
axis  is  directed  further  forward  than  usual. 

An'^te-vert'  (fln'tf-vcrt'),  v.  t.  [L.  antnrrlerr  ;  ante 
-{-  rcrfrrr  to  turn.]     1.  To  prevent.    [Obs.}      Bp.  JIall. 

2.  {.^f'd.)  To  di.splace  I»v  anteversion. 

Ant-hol'ion  (flnt-hcKyun  or-hclY-Sn;  277.  100).  «.  • 
pi.  Antmi'.lia  (-yii  or  -IT-iV).  [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr.  >;Aio<:  sun.! 
(Meteiir.)  A  lialo  opposite  the  sun,  consisting  of  a  colored 
ring  or  rings  arouiul  the  sliadow  of  the  spectator's  own 
head,  as  projected  on  a  cloud  or  on  an  opposite  fog  bank. 
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Antlie-llx  (Snt'he-lTks),  n.     {Anat.)  Same  as  Akti- 
nsLix. 
An'thel-mln'tlc  (Sn'tiiSI-mTn'tTk),  a.    [Pref.  nuii-  -f 

Gr.  e'AjLtic^, -"'Co?,  worm,  es|>.  si  tiipoworin,  or  iiiawvvfirin.  ] 
(Med.)  G<)od  against  iiitBstiiial  worms.  ^7i.  Au  antliel- 
mintic  remedy.     [Writturi  alwj  iinthHininthic.'\ 

An'them  (Sn'thSni),  n.  [OK.  imfi/m,  antefnc,  AS. 
ante/en,  fr.  LL.  antiphona^  fr.  Gr.  avji^uiva,  lu-ut.  jiL  of 
a^'Tt'^ui'Oi^  antiphon,  or  aiithom.  n.  iteut.,  from  avTn\>^' 
vo-i  sounding  contrary,  returninff  a  Bound ;  avii  over 
against  +  </njz/7i  sound,  voice  :  tlie  antliHtn  Ix-inK  sunK 
by  the  choristern  alternately,  one  half-elioir  aiiHwerin^ 
the  other:  cf.  OF.  nnikahic,  miteiiie^  untieuuf,  F.  mt- 
tienne.  See  Antiphon.]  1.  P'orinerly,  a  hymn  hu«k  in 
alternate  parts,  but,  in  present  uwage,  a  selection  from 
the  FsaluiH,  or  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  lit- 
urgy, set  to  sacred  music. 

2.  A  song  or  hymn  of  praise. 

An'lhem,  v.  t.    To  celebrate  with  anthems. 
Swcot  birds  ant/ujiiiing  the  morn. 

I!  An-thelnl-On    (  Hn-the'niT-Sn  ),   n.     [NL. 
av6ffjii<:  rtower.]     A  floral  ornament.    See  Palmette. 

II  An'the-mlS  (an'tht-mTs),  ra.  [Gr.  av0efxi<;,  erpiiv.  to 
afflos  tiower ;  an  lierb  like  our  chamomile.}  {But.)  Cham- 
omile ;  a  Renus  of  composite,  herbaceous  plants. 

An'them-Wlse'  (iJu'thSm- wiz'),  adv*  Alternately. . 
[Obs.-]  Bavon. 

Another  (Sn'ther),  n.  [F.  anih>re,  L.  aiUhcra  a  med- 
icine composed  of  flowers,  fr.  (ir.  a.vdT\p6<;  flowery,  fr. 
avdslv  to  bloom,  av6o<i  flower.]  (Bat.) 
That  part  of  the  stamen  containing  the 
pollen,  or  fertilizinc:  dust,  which,  wlien 
mature,  is  emitted  fur  the  impieguatiou 

ufthc  nvary.  —  An'ther-al  C-"l).  «• 

II  An'ther-id'i-um  (,i"iirther-id'i-Qm), 
)(. ;  pi.  Anthkiudi,v  (-ii).     [Avl/ier  + 
-iSlov  (aGr.  diminutive  ending;).]  {Jiat.) 
The  male  reproductive  apparatus  in  the 
lower   plants,    consistiufi;    of   a    cell   or  Apctalnus  Flower, 
other    cavity    in    whicli   spermat(JZoida     „ ^J^^'tli^rs 
are   produced  ;  — called  alfio  spermary.     6  6  Filainenta. 
—  An'ther-id'i-al  (,-tfl),  ((. 

An'tber-U'er-ous  (-TfEr-us),  a.  lAnlher -{- -feroits.'\ 
(Hot.)  (a)  Producing  anthers,  as  plants.  (6)  Supporting 
authera,  as  a  part  of  a  flower.  Grat/. 

An-ther'1-iorm  (Sn-thSr'T-f orm),  a.  lAnthcr  +  -form.  ] 
Shaped  like  an  antlier ;  anther-shaped. 

An'ther-Og'e-nous  (an'ther-Oj'e-aus),  a.  lAvther  f 
•genous.'X  (But.)  Transformed  from  anthers,  as  the  pet- 
als of  a  double  flower. 

An'ther-old  (fin'ther-oid),  a.  \_Anther -\- -oid.']  Re- 
sembling an  aiitlier. 

An'ther-o-zo'id  (-o-zO'Td),  1  n.     [Gr.  df^TjpA?  flowery 

An'ther-o-zo'oid  (-oid),  J  -f-  ^^ov  animal  +  -old. 
See  ZooiD.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the  mobile'  male  reproductive 
bodies  in  the  antlieridia  of  cryptogams. 

II  An-the'sis  (Sn-the'sis),  n.  [Or.  ive-ri<Ti^  bloom,  fr. 
avQilv  to  bloom,  ai-flo?  flower.]  (Bat.)  The  period  or 
state  of  full  expansion  in  a  tiower.  Grai/. 

Ant'-hUl  (ant'hil),  7i.  (Zo'Ol.)  A  momid  tlu-own  lip 
by  ants  or  by  termites  in  forming  their  nests. 

An-tho^bl-an  (5n-tho'bT-/ni),  u.  [Gr.  ar^os  flower  -)- 
^t'os  life.]     {Zool.)  A  beetle  which  feeds  on  flowers. 

II  An'tno-bran'chl-a  (itu'thS-briXn'kl-A),  n.  j^l.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ai-Sos  tiower  -|-  ^pavxia  gifis,  n.  pi.]  {ZoU.)  A 
division  of  nudibrancliiate  Mollusca,  in  wliich  the  gills 
form  a  wreath  or  cluster  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back.    See  Nudibranchiata,  and  Doris. 

An^tho-car'pous  (-kar'pus),  «.  [Gr.  av9o<:  flower  -|- 
(capiros  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Having  some  portion  of  the  floral 
envelopes  attached  to  the  pericarp  to  form  the  fruit,  as 
in  the  clieckerberry,  the  nuilbtTry,  and  the  pineapple. 

An'tho-cy'a-nlii  t-.siM-uTn  t.  n.     Same  as  Anthoky.\n. 

II  An-tho'di-um  (Su-thGMi-um),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ai'0iij5j)s  like  flowers,  flowery;  ar^o?  flower -f-eiSo?  form.] 
{Hot.)  The  inflorescence  of  a  compound  flower  in  which 
many  florets  are  gathered  into  an  involucrate  head. 

An-thOg'ra-phy  (2n-thog'ra-fy),  )i.  [Gr.  ai/^os  flower 
4"  -W"l>^^U-'i     -A-  description  of  flowers. 

An'tnold  (an'thoid),  a.  [Gr.  ai-flos  flower  -\-  -oid.'] 
Resembling  a  flower ;  flowerlike. 

An'tho-ky'an  (Sn'tho-kl'an),  n.  [Gr.  avOo^  flower  + 
Kua-voq  blue.]  (Chein.)  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  cer- 
tain flowers.     Same  as  Cyanin. 

An'tho-lite  (5n'th6-nt),  n.  [Gr.  av0o^  flower  +  -lite.J 
(Paleon.)  A  fossil  plant,  like  a  petrified  flower. 

An'tho-lOg'lc-al  (an'tho-15j'T-k(a),  a.  Pertahiing  to 
anthology ;  consisting  of  beautiful  extracts  from  differ- 
ent authors,  especially  the  poets. 

lie  published  a  t^cof^raphical  and  nuthnloaicnl  description  of 
all  cmpircaand  kiiisdoms  .  .  .  in  this  ttrrtistrial  globe.     Wood. 

An-thOl'0-gist  (an-th51'6-jTst),  n.  One  who  compiles 
an  anthology. 

An-thol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ai-eo\oyLa,  fr.  avdoXoyo^ 
flower  gathering;  avSo?  flower +  A«yeti/ to  gather.]  1.  A 
discourse  on  flowers.     [A'.] 

2.  A  collection  of  flowers  ;  a  garland.     \_R.'\ 

3.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  literature,  that  is,  beau- 
tiful passages  from  authors ;  a  collection  of  poems  or  epi- 
grams;—particularly  applied  to  a  collection  of  ancient 
Greek  epigrams. 

4.  (Gr.  Ch.)  A  service  book  containing  a  selection  of 
pieces  for  the  festival  services. 

An'thO-ma'ni-a  (Sn'tho-ma'nT-a.),  n.  [_Gr.  avdo<; 
flower  -f-  tLavia.  madness.]  An  extravagant  fondness  for 
flowers,    [/t.] 

An'tbO-ny^S  Fire'  (Sn'ti-nTz  fir').  See  Saint  An- 
tfiony^s  Pire^  under  Saint. 

An-thoph'a-gOUS  (an-tliofa-gus),  a.  [Gr.  af9o<:  flower 
-|-  tftayetf  to  eat.]  {Zo'61.)  Eating  flowers  ;  — said  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

An'tho^pbore  (5n'tho-fi5r).  n.  [Gr.  iv0o<i)dpo?  bearing 
flowers;  avQo<i  flower -f- ii>op6?  bearing,  </>e'peiy  to  bear.] 


Anthozoa.  ..-(  One  of  the  Alcvonaria  f.Iw- 
f/ioiiit(.s(u.-i  tirandifionin)  ;  c  a  Ite  Hpiculu, 
much  enlarged  ;  li  One  of  thu  Madrcpo- 
raria  ( Ikn'lro}>hyUia  nigrescens).  Both  are 
less  than  natural  size. 

(Sn'thrd-sen), 


{Bot.)  The  stipe  when  developed  into  an  internode  be- 
tween calyx  and  corolla,  aH  in  tlie  Pink  family.         (Jratj. 

An-thoph'O-rous  (an-tliot'o-rus^  a.  Flower  bearing ; 
suiiporting  tlie  flower. 

An-Uioph'yl-Ilte  (an-th5f'ri-lit),  n.  [NL.  nnthnphyl- 
lum  clove]  A  ndneral  of  the  hornblende  group,  of  a  yel- 
lowi.-ih  gray  or  clove  brown  color. — An'tho-phyl-lit'lc 
(an'thS-fiMTt'Tk).  a. 

An'tho-rlsm  (itn'tho-rTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  di-flopifffio?  ;  irri 
-\-  opt'^eif  to  bound,  dcflne.]  {llhfit.)  A  demrription  or  defl- 
nition  contrary  to  that  wliich  is  given  by  the  adverse 
party.     [7^.] 

An'tho-tax'y  (jln'tho-tSkH'J),  n.  [Gr.  avOo?  flower  + 
Toifi?  order.]  {Bitf.)  Th(^  arrangement  of  flowers  in  a 
cluster;  the  science  of  tlie  relative  position  of  flowers; 
inflorescence. 

II  An'tho-zo'a  (an'thS-zS'A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aedos 
flower  ■\-  C^Cxiv 
animal.]  {Zool.) 
The  claa.s  of 
the  C(jLdentera- 
ta  whicli  in- 
cludes tlie  cor- 
als and  sea 
anemones.  The 
tJiree  principal 
groups  or  or- 
ders are  Alcijo- 
iinria,  Actina- 
ria,  and  Madre- 
porarin. 

An'tho-zo'an 

(-zo't/n),«.  {Zo- 
id.)  Pertaining 
to  the  Antho- 
zoa. ~  n.  One 
of  the  Antho- 
zoa. 

An'tho-zo'ic 
(-zo'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to 
tlie  Anthozoa. 

An'Uira-cene  (Sn'thrd-sen),  n.  [Gr.  avOpa^  coal.] 
{Chem.)  A  solid  liydrocarbon,  Cr,Hj.C.H^.C|.,Hj,  which 
accompauies  naphthalene  in  the  lat^t  stages  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  alizarin.     ["Written  also  {mthraci}i.'] 

An-tlirac'ic  (an-thr5s'Tk),  a.  Of  or  relathig  to  an- 
thrax; as,  antJirnric  blond. 

An'thra-cil'er-ous  (iln'thra-sTfer-u.s),  a.  [Gr.  avQpa^ 
c<-,a\-\--ffrons.'\  {Min.)  Yielding  anthracite  ;  a.s,  aiit/ira- 
ci/erotfs  strata. 

An'thra-Clte  (Sn'thril-sTt),  n.  [L.  anthrndtes  a  kind 
of  blood-stone;  fr.  Gr.  av9pa.KiTr\<;  like  coals,  fr.  ai-epa^, 
-a/fo?,  coal  or  cliarcoal.  Cf.  Anthrax.]  A  hard,  com- 
pact variety  of  mineral  coal,  of  high  luster,  differing 
from  bituminous  c0.1l  in  containing  little  or  no  bitumen, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  burns  with  a  nearly  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  purer  specimens  consist  almost 
wholly  of  carbon.     Also  called  glance  conl  and  blind  coal. 

An'thra-Clt'lc  (Sn'Dira-.sTt'fk),  0.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  like,  aiithriirite  ;  as,  untliniritir  formatinns. 

An'thra-COid  (itn'thra-koid),  a.  \_Anlhrax  -f  -oid.'] 
{BiiiL)  Resembling  anthrax  inaction;  of  the  nature  of 
anthrax;  a.%  aji  unfl/rncoid  microbe. 
_  An'thra-co-man'cy  (an'thra-ko-man'sjf),  n.  [Gr. 
av9pa^^  ai'SpoKoy,  <'oal  -\-  -maiici/.']  Divination  by  in- 
specting a  burning  coal. 

An'thra-com'e-ter  (Jtn'thra-kSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  av 
9pa$  ciKil.  cari.iiii  j-  -wfifer.'}  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring tin-  anioniit  nf  carbonic  acid  in  a  ini.xture. 

An'tlira-co-met'rio  (-kS-mSt'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  anthracometer. 

An-thrac'o-nlte  (5ii-thrak'i-nlt),  n.  [See  Anthha- 
ciTE.]  (Min.)  A  coal-black  marble,  usually  emitting  a 
fetid  smell  wlien  rubbed  ;  —  called  also  stinkstone  and 
swinestoite. 

An'thra-qul'none  (an'thra-kwI'nCn),  n.  lAnthracewe 
-f-  quinone.'\  {^Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C,.H4.C.O..Cr,H4, 
subliming  in  shining  yellow  needles.  It  is  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  anthracene. 

An'thrax  (Sn'thraks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av9pa^  coal, 
carbuncle.]  1.  {Med.)  (a)  A  carbuncle,  (b)  A  malig- 
nant pustule. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  microscopic,  bacterial  organism  (-Bf/ri/^H.T 
onthmcis),  resembling  transparent  rods.  [See  Illust.  un- 
der Bacixlus.] 

3.  An  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  rod-shaped  bacterium  {Ba- 
cillus mithracis)^  the  spores  of  which  constitute  the  con- 
tagious matter.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  man  by  inocu- 
lation. The  spleen  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  filled 
with  bacteria.     Called  k\s.o  .^lenic  fevpr. 

I!  An-thre'nus  (an-thre'niis),  n.   '[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvQp-^xrt^ 
a  hornet.]  (2'oo/.)  A  genus 
of    small    beetles,    several 
of  which,  in  the   larva" 
state,  are  very  d  e  s  t  r  u  c- 
tive  to  woolen  goods,  fur, 
etc.      The    common    "mu- 
seum pest"  is  A.  varius; 
the    carpet     beetle     is    A . 
scropkidariie.      The    larva?  Anthrenus     {A 
are   commonly  confounded     jargcd    six    tinn 
with  moths.  ''  P"P^ 

An-throp'ic    (an-throptk),  (  a.      [Gr.    iceptuTrijeo?,  fr. 

An-throp'lc-al  (-T-kol),  1  di/^pt-vros  man.]  {Zoul.) 
Like  or  related  to  man  ;  human.     [It.']  Owen. 

II  An-Uu-op^-daa  (-T-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  ai'Spton-os 
man.]  {Zo'Ol.)  The  group  that  includes  man  only. 
_  An'thro-po-cen'trlc  (an'thro-po-sen'trtk),  a.  [Gr. 
afSpwTTo?  man  -f-  Kevrpov  center.]  Assuming  man  as  the 
center  or  ultimate  end  ;  — applied  to  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  the  solar  system.      Draper. 


•arius),     en- 
:    «  Larva  ; 
\dult  beetle. 


An'tliro-po-gen1c  {SnthrS-pi-jCnTk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
tainuig  to  aiithj'.i)Mi;ciiy, 

An'Uuo-pog'e  ny  t-poj'e-nj?),  n.  [Gr.  af^pwiro?  man 
-f  yeVos  l)irtli.J  'Jhr  Hci.-n.  e  or  study  of  human  genera- 
tion, or  the  origin  ami  dt-vi-lopiitent  of  man. 

An-throp'O-glOt  (.tn-thropC,.glyt),  n.  [Gr.  6iv9pu,n6- 
vAwTTOY ;  av9pu}rTo<;  man  -{-  yA^Tra,  yKCiaaa,  tongue.] 
{Zool.)  An  animal  which  has  a  tongue  rcBuiubliug  that 
of  man,  as  the  parrot. 

An'thro-pog'ra-phy  (5nnhr;^.i>5K/r(Wfy),  n.  [Gr.  av- 
^ptoTTOs  man  -f-  -^Z'//;////.]  Tiiat  brancji  of  anthropology 
whicJi  treats  of  the  iictual  distribntion  of  the  human 
race  in  itii  dillerent  divisions,  as  dlstinguislied  by  phys- 
ical cliiuactiT,  language,  institutions,  and  customs,  in  con- 
tradintinction  to  'flmogrophy,  which  treats  hlHtorically 
of  th*'  origin  and  filiation  of  races  and  nations.      J'.  Cyc. 

An'thrO'POld  (an'tJiro-poid),  a.  [Gr.  ai-flpajTros  man 
•\--oid.]  Kchiinbliiig  man  ;  —  applied  especially  to  certain 
apes,  as  the  nuiang  or  gorilla,  —7).     An  anthropoid  ape. 

An'thro-poWal  (.^n'tliro-poid'//l),  a.     Anthropoid. 

!'  An'thro-pold'e-a  (-e-il,  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Akthro- 
POlii.]  {Zool.)  The  suborder  of  primates  which  includes 
the  monkeys,  apes,  and  man. 

An'thro-pol'a-try  (-p5I'd-try),  n.    [Gr.  arOpajwos  man 

-f-  A.aTpcta  worHJiiji-l     Man  worsliip. 

An-throp'0-Ute  (an-tlirup'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  afSptuTro?  man 

+  -lilf.]    {J\dio}i.)  A  petrifaction  of  the  human  body,  or 

of  any  jHntion  of  it. 

An'lhro-po-log'ic  (Sn'thrft-pS-lSjTk), )  a.    Pertaining 

Anthro-po-log'ic-al  (-lujT-k'/l),         j    toanthropol- 

ogy;  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.     "  Ant/tropologic 

wisdom."    Kui'jsii  II.  —  An'thro-po-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

An'Uiro-pol'0-glst  (-pol'fi-jTstj,  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  aiitliroi)ology. 

An'thro-pol'o-g;y  (-0),  n.  [Gr.  ac0pwjroc  man  4- 
-^cgy-']  1-  The  science  of  the  structure  aud  functions  of 
the  human  body. 

2.  The  science  of  man  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  limited 
sense  to  mean  the  study  of  man  as  an  object  of  natural 
hietorj',  or  as  an  animal. 

3.  That  manner  of  expression  Ijy  which  the  inspired 
writers  attribute  human  parts  and  passions  to  God. 

An'thro-pO-man'cy  {an'thrS-po-inan'sJ),  n.  [Gr.  ac- 
epaiTTo?  man  -j-  -money.']  Divination  by  the  entrails  of  a 
human  being. 

An'thro-po-met'rlc  (-met'rTk\    1  n.  Pertaining  to  an- 

An'thro-po-met'rlc-al  (-rT-k-d),  )      thrupometry. 

An'thro-pom'e-try  (-pom'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  acepwjror 
man  -|-  -metry.]  Measurement  of  the  height  and  other 
dimensions  of  liuman  beings,  especially  at  different  ages, 
or  in  different  races,  occupations,  etc.  Dunqlison. 

II  An'thro-po-mor'pha  (-pS-mSr'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
ANTimopoMORrHiBM]  {Zool.)  The  manlike,  or  anthro- 
poid, apes. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlC  (-fTk),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anthropomorphism.  Hadley.  —  An'thro-po-mor'pMc- 
al-ly(-fT-k^/l-]y  ),'"/'■. 

Aji'lhro-po-mor'phlsm  (-fTz'm),  11.   [Gr.  6.v9puiiT6fLop' 

<f>09  of    huiiKin    fnriii;    dvQpumo';   man  -f-  y-opi^i-q  form.] 

1.  The  rfpresentation  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a  poli-theistic 
deity,  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human  attributes 
and  affections. 

2.  The  ascription  of  human  characteristics  to  tilings 
not  human. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlst  (-fTst),  v.  One  who  attributes 
the  human  form  or  other  human  attributes  to  the  Deity 
or  to  anything  nut  human. 

An'Uiro-po-mor'phite  (-fit),  n.  One  who  ascribes  a 
humani  form  or  human  attributes  to  the  Deity  or  to  a 
pol>-theistic  deity.  Tylor.  Specifically,  one  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics  who  believed  that  God  has  a  human 
form,  etc.     Tillotson. 

An'tliro-po-mor-pliit'ic  (-nior-fTtTk\  a.  Pertaining 
to  niithrripiiiiioriibisni.  or  anthropomnrpliiti.sm.       Kiilo. 

An'Uiro-po-mor'phl-tism  (-mor'ft-tTz'm).  «.  An- 
tliropomorphi.sin.  Wordsivorth. 

An'thro  po-mor'phlze  (mOr'fiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  at^ 
tribute  a  human  form  or  personality  to. 

You  may  see  imaginative  children  every  day  anthropomor- 
phizing. Luu;;H. 

An'thro'po-mor-pliol'o-gy  (-mor-fSl'S-jy),  n.  [Gr. 
di'5pcoTrd^op(/io?  -f"  -lofjy.  See  Anthropomorphism.]  The- 
application  to  God  of  terms  descriptive  of  human  beings. 

An'thro-po-mor'pho-sls  (-mor'fu-sTs  or  -mor-fo'sTs), 
n.     Transfniitiation  into  the  form  of  a  human  being. 

An'thrO'PO  mor'phons  (-mor'fus),  a.  Having  the  fig- 
ure of,  or  re.seiulilaHce  to,  a  man  ;  as,  an  anthTopom or- 
phans plant.     '■'  A)ifliyopoworphous  apes."  Dancin. 

An'thro-pO-path'iC  (-pJtth'ik),  \  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

An'thro-po-path'lc-al  (-T-kTl),  |  to  anthropopathy. 
[7?.]  —  An'thro-po-patli'lc-aMy,  odv. 

The  daring  ti»thrnpn)-atlnr  imairery  by  which  the  prophets 
often  represent  God  a?  chidinL:,  upbraiding,  threatening. 

//.  Rogers. 

An'thro-pop'a-thlsm  (-pop'a-thtz'm), )  n.  [Gr.  oi^pu- 

An'thrO-pOp'a-thy  (-p5p'a-thy),  1         ?ro7rafleia ; 

ai'^ptoTTos  man  -\-  ■na9o<;  suffering,  affection,  passion,  jra- 
fleif,  Tracrxfu',  to  suffer.]  The  ascription  of  human  feel- 
ings or  passions  to  God,  or  to  a  polj-theistic  deity. 

In  its  recoil  from  the  gross  mtthropopatht/  of  the  vulgar  no- 
tione,  it  falls  into  t!ic  vacuum  of  absolute  apathy.  Jfare. 

II  An'thro-poph'a-gl  (-pSf  a-j')»  "•  p^-    [L-,  fj.  Gr.  iv- 

0pu>Tro0ayo9  eating  men  ;  ar^pwTros  man  -|-  ^aycicto  eat.} 
Man-eaters  ;  cannibals.  Shak. 

An'thro-po-phag'Ic  (-pn-f5jnrk).      (  a.    Relating    to- 

An'thro-po-phag'ic-al  (-fSj1-k«l),  )  cannib.alism  or 
antliropoiiliaL'v. 

An'Uiro-poph'agln'i-an  (-pofa-jTnT-on),  n.  One 
who  eats  biini.m  fir^h .     [Ludicrous']  Shak, 

An'thro-poph'a-gite  (-jit\  n.  A  cannibal.    W.  Taylor. 

An'thro-poph'a-gOUS  (-giis),  a.  Feeding  on  human 
fiesh :  cannibal. 

An'thro-popll'a-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  di-flpcuffo^ayta.]  The 
eating  of  human  flesh  ;  cannibalism. 


use,   unite,   nide,   full,   ftp,    fim ;     pity;     food,   fo'ct;     out,    oil;     cJiair;     go;     sing,   ink;     ttien.   thin;     boN;     zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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ANTILOGY 


All'thr(>-popll'u-lsm  (.tn'tliro-p5f'u-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  av- 
6pUino4)vri<;  of  luan's  nature  ;  avdptanoi  a  mau  -j-  <i>vij  na- 
ture.]    Himian  nature.     [.S.]  G/'u/sloue. 

An'thro-pos'co-py  (-pSs'ko-pJ),  n.  [Gr.  ai-epwrros 
man  -f-  -stv^jy.]  Tlie  art  of  discoverinR  or  judpinj;  uf  a 
man's  <haiai_tfr,  passions,  and  inclinations  iiom  a  study 
Of  his  vi.-.ii.l.'  l.'Litur.'s.      [/;'.] 

An''tliro-pos'0-phy  (-p5s'o-fy),  Ji.  [Gr.  df^pwTros  man 
+  o-o<ina  ui,-^d..iii.  kiiowleiiee.]  Knowledge  uf  the  nature 
of  man  ;  hence,  human  wisdom. 

An  thro-po-tom'ic-al  (-pu-t5m'T-k«7l).  o.  Pertaining 
to  antliropotoiny.  or  the  dissection  of  human  bo*Hes. 

An'thro-pot'O-mlst  (-p5t'o-mTst),  n .  One  who  is  versed 
in  antliropotoiny,  or  iiuinan  anatomy. 

An'thro-pot'b-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  ufflpwiros  man  + 
To;u.ij  a  cutting.]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the 
huuinnbody;  aiidrdtomy.  Owen. 

AnMiyp-not'Ic  (5nt'hTp-nutTk).     See  Antihyp.notic. 

A2ithyp-o-choii'dri-aci5ut'hip-o-k5u'dri-ilk),«.iS7J. 

See  ANTIHVI'UI  lUi-NDKIAC. 

Ant  hys-ter'ic  UuthTs-tSrlk),  a.  &  n.     See  Anti- 

HYSTEEIC. 

An'tl- (5n'tT-).  [Gr.  (ii'Ti  against.  See  Ante.]  A  pre- 
fix meaning  against,  opposite  or  opposed  to,  contrary,  or  in 
place  of ;  —  used  in  composition  in  many  English  words. 
It  is  often  shortened  to  ant- ;  as,  ajj/acid,  ff»/arctic. 

!I  An'tl'Sd  (Sn'tT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  forelock.]  {Zo'dl.) 
Tlie  two  projectintr  feathered  angles  of  tlie  forehead  of 
6ome  birds  ;  tlie  frontal  points. 

An'tl-al-bu'mid  (an'tT-ai-bu'mld),  n.  [Pref.  anii-  -^ 
albumin.']  {PhiisioL  Chem.)  A  body  formed  from  albu- 
min by  pancreatic  and  gaatric  digestion.  It  is  converti- 
ble into  antipeptone. 

An^tl-al^u-mose'  (-al'bu-mosO,  "•  i^Pbysiol.)  See 
Album  osE. 

An'ti-A-mer'1-can  (-i-m5rT-kTn),  a.  Opposed  to 
tlie  Americans,  their  aims,  or  interests,  or  to  the  genius 
of  American  institutions.  Marshall. 

Aji'ti-aph'ro-dis'I-ac  (-5f'r6-dIzT-Sk),  a.  &  n.  Same 
as  Antaphhoiii-siac. 

An'ti-ap'0-plec'tic  (-5p'o-plSk'tTk),  a.  &  n.  {Med.) 
Same  as  Antapoplectic. 

An'tl-ar  l3n'tt-iir),  n.  [Jav.  antjar.]  A  virulent  poi- 
son prepared  in  Java  from  the  gum  resin  of  one  species 
of  the  upas  tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria). 

An'ti-a-rin  (iSn'tT-a-rln),  n.  {Cheni.)  A  poisonous 
principle  obtained  from  antiar.  Watts. 

An'ti-asth-matlc  (an'tt-Ss-mSt'Tk  or  -5z-mSt'tk),  a. 
A  71.     Same  as  ANTASTmiATic. 

An'tl-at-tri'tlon  (-at-trtsh'un),  n.  Anything  to  pre- 
vent tlie  effects  of  friction,  esp.  a  compound  lubricant 
for  machinery,  etc. ,  often  consisting  of  plumbago,  with 
fiome  greasy  material ;  antifriction  grease. 

II  An'ti-bac-chl'as  (-bSk-kl'tis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  at-ri 
-(-  ^aKxcto?.  Si-e  Baccrius.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  of  tliree  syl- 
lables, the  first  two  long,  and  the  last  short  (-  -  ^). 

An'ti-bll^lous  (-bil'yus),  a.  Counteractive  of  bilious 
complaints ;  tending  to  relieve  biliousness. 

An'tl-brach'i-al  (-brSk'T-al),  a.  {Aiiat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  antibracliium,  or  forearm. 

II  An'ti-brach'l-um  (-brSk'T-um),  n.  [NL.]  (Anaf.) 
That  part  of  the  fore  limb  between  the  brachium  and , 
the  carpus  ;  the  forearm.  j 

An'tl-bro'mic  (-bro'mtk).  n.  [Pref.  nnti-  -f-  Gr.  Ppoifzo? 
a  stink.]  An  agent  that  destroys  offensive  smells  ;  a 
<leodorizer.  . 

An'ti-borgll'er  (-bflrg'er').  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  ; 
seceded  from  the  Scottish  Burghers  (1747),  deeming  it: 
improper  to  take  the  Burgess  oath.  j 

An'tlc  (Sn'tik),  a.  [The  same  word  as  antique:  cf. 
It.  ajidro  ancient.  See  Antique.]  1.  Old;  antique. 
lOhs.]    "  Lords  of  antic  fame."  P/iaer. 

2.  Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  fanciful ;  grotesque  ;  ludicrous. 

The  antic  postures  of  a  merry-aiidrfw.         Addison. 

The  Saxons  .  .  .  worshiped  many  idols,  barbarous  in  nnme, 
come  TTioiistrous.  all  untie  tor  shape.  FnUer. 

An'tlc,  n.  1.  A  buffoon  or  merry-andrew ;  one  that 
practices  odd  gesticulations  ;  the  Fool  of  the  old  play.      \ 

2.  Anoddimagery,  device,  or  tracery ;  a  fantastic  figure. 

Woven  with  antic."  and  wild  imagery.  Spi->i.<er.  ; 

3.  A  grotesque  trick  ;  a  piece  of  buffoonery  ;  a  caper. 
And  fraught  with  tmtiis  as  tlio  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chiittera  in  her  wiry  caye.     IVord-tworth.  I 

4.  (Arcfi.)  A  grotesque  representation.     [06s.] 
6.  An  antimask.     lOhs.  &  i?.] 

Perfoniipd  by  knijbts  and  Indies  of  his  court 

In  nature  of  im  antic.  Ford. 

An'tlC, ''.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Antickrd  (-tTkt),  ANTirKT.] 
To  mr4ke  appear  liki'  a  buffoon.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

An'tlc,  V.  i.     Tn  perform  antics. 

An'tl-ca-taiTh'al(an'tT-kA-tar'ff!),  a.  (Med.)  TMca- 
cious  at'aiust  catnrrh.  ^  7>.     An  ant i catarrhal  remedy. 

An'tl-cath'ode  (-kUth'Sd),  ji.  {Pluj.s.)  The  part  of  a 
vacuum  tube  oppo.iite  the  cathode.  Upon  it  the  cathode 
rays  impinge. 

An'U-cau-sod'lc  (-kft-sSdTk),  a.  &  n.    {Med.)    Same 

as  .\KTICAU^0Tir. 

An'tl-cau-SOVlc  (-ka-s^lTk),  a.  [Pref.  nnti-  -f-  Gr. 
tcavcro%  fever,  xatVif  to  hum.]  (M<-d.)  Good  against  an 
iutiammatory  fever.  —  k.     A  remedy  for  such  a  fever. 

An'U-cham'ber,  n.    [06.?.]    See  Antechamber. 

An'tl-Chlor  (Su'tT-klor),  n.  [Pref.  avti-  -f  chlorinf^.] 
{f'hrm.)  -\uy  sulmtance  (but  espcfially  Hodimn  bypo- 
sulphite)  used  in  removing  tlie  oxces-s  of  cldorine  left  in 
paper  i)uln  f>r  stulfn  aft»T  bleaching. 

An'tl-cnrlst  (Sn'tT-krIst),  «.  [L,  Antirhri.ttits,  Gr. 
'AvTt'xpttTTo^  ;  di'Ti  agaiuKt -f- XpioT^c]  A  tienier  or  oi>- 
ponent  of  ('hri.st.  Specif. :  A  great  antagonist,  person  or 
]iow<-r.  cxperte'l  to  preeede  Christ's  seeond  coming. 

An'll  chrls'tlan  {;in'tT-krTH'cli«n;  100),  «.  Opposed 
to  tin-  <'liri^ti;in  ri-Iii;ii"ni. 

An'tl  chrls'tian  Ism  f-ch/m-Tz'm),  )  ^ 

An'tlchrls-tlan'1-ty (-chJinT-tj?  or  -chT-JlnT-ty), j  "* 
Oj>pnflitlon  or  rontrnricty  to  the  Christian  religion. 


An'tl-chrl3'tlan-ly  (an'tl-krt.s'chin-iy),  adv.    In  an 

antifliri.stian  nianner. 

An'tl-chron'lc-al  (-krSn'T-k/il).  a.    Deviating  from  the 

'  proper  order  of  time.  —  An'tl-chron'lc-al-ly.  'idv. 

I       An-tlch'ro-nlsm  (5n-tIk'rS-nIz"ui),  n.     [Gr.  avrixpo- 

vto-jLto?  ;  acrt  against  -j-xpoi-o?  time.]    Deviation  from  the 

true  order  of  time  ;  anachronism,     [.fi.]  Sflden. 

[I  An-tlch'thon  (5n-tik'tlion),  n.  ;  p(.  Astichthones 

(-tho-uez).     [Gr.  avrixOuiv;    ai/rt    against  +  x^'^*'    t*'^ 

eartJi.]     1.  A  hypothetical  earth  counter  to  ours,  or  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  sun.  Grote. 

2.  pi.  Inhabitants  of  opposite  hemispheres.    Whenell. 

An-tic'1-pant  (Sn-tTs'T-prtut),  a.    [L.  anticipans,  p.  pr. 

of  uudcipare.}     Anticipating  ;  expectant ;  —  with  of. 

Wakening  s^^'lt,  auticijiant  of  hell.  Sontlivy. 

An-tlc'i-pate  (5n-tis'T-pat),  v.  t.  limp.  $c  p.p.  An- 
ticipated (-pa'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anticipating  (-pa'- 
*^"8)-]  [L.  anticipatus,  p.  p.  of  nnticijurre  to  antici- 
pate; aw/e -)^cf7^e/e  to  take.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  be 
before  in  doing  ;  to  do  or  take  before  another ;  to  pre- 
clude or  prevent  by  prior  action. 

To  anticipat,  aod  prevent  the  duke's  purpose.    E.  Hall. 

He  would  probably   have  died   by  the   hand    of   the    exicu- 

tioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been  antinpoti >/  hy 

tlie  populace.  Macaulai,. 

2.  To  take  up  or  introduce  beforehand,  or  before  the 
proper  or  normal  time  ;  to  cause  to  occur  earlier  or  pre- 
maturely ;  as,  the  advocate  has  anticipated  a  part  of  his 
argument. 

3.  To  foresee  (a  wish,  command,  etc.)  and  do  before- 
hand that  which  will  be  desired. 

4.  To  foretaste  or  foresee :  to  have  a  previous  view 
or  impression  of  ;  as,  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  a 
visit ;  to  anticipate  the  evils  of  life. 

Syn.  —  To  prevent ;  obviate  ;  preclude  ;  forestall :  ex- 
pect.—To  Anticipate.  Expect.     These  words,  as  here 
compared,  agree  in  regarding  some  future  event  as  about 
to  take  place.     ICriject  is  the  stronger.    It  supposes  some 
ground  or  rea.son  in  the  mind  for  considering  the  event 
as  likely  to  happen.    Antiripatf  is,  literally,  to  tale  h'- 
forehaiiil,  and  liere  denotes  simply  to  take  into  the  mind 
as  a  conception  of  the  future.    Hence,  to  say,  "  I  did  not 
trnfiripalr  a  refusal,"  expresses  something  less  definite 
and  strong  than  to  say,  "  I  did  not  e.rf>fcf  it."    Still,  an- 
ticiptife   is  a  convenient  word  to  be  interchanged  with 
ej-peci  in  cases  where  the  thought  will  allow. 
Good  with  bad 
E.rpect  to  liear  ;  supernal  graci'  contending 
Witli  sinfulness  of  men.  Milton. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives.  Spectator. 
Timid  men  were  antirij'ating  another  civil  war.  Slacaulay. 
An-tic'1-pa'tion  (Sn-tTs'T-pa'slmn),  n.  [L.  anticipa- 
tio :  cf.  F.  anticipation.']  1.  The  act  of  anticipating, 
taking  up,  placing,  or  considering  something  beforehand, 
or  before  the  proper  time  m  natural  order. 

So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery,      .^hak. 

2.  Previous  \iew  or  impression  of  what  is  to  happen  : 
instinctive  prevision ;  foretaste  ;  autepast ;  as,  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  hax>\}y  anticipation  of  a  renewed  existence  in  conipanv 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Thodey. 

3.  Hasty  notion  ;  intuitive  preconception. 

Many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  anticipations  of 
their  niinds.  Locke- 

4.  {3Ius.)  The  commencing  of  one  or  more  tones  of  a 
chord  with  or  during  the  chord  preceding,  forming  a 
momentary  discord. 

Syn.— Preoccupation  ;  preclusion;  foretaste  ;  preliba- 
tion  ;  autepast ;  pregustation  ;  preconception  ;  expecta- 
tion ;  foresight ;  forethought. 

An-tlC'1-pa-tlve  (Sn-tTsT-pS-tTvl.  n.  Anticipating,  or 
containing  anticipation.  ^'  Avtiripafire  of  the  feast  to 
come."    Can/.  —  An-tlc'1-pa-tlve-ly,  adv. 

An-tlc'1-pa'tor  (-pa'ter),  V.     One  wlio  anticipates. 

An-tlc'1-pa-tO-ry  (-pa-to-rj),  a.  Forecasting  ;  of  the 
nature  of  anticipation.  Owen. 

Here  is  an  (tnticipatm-y  glance  of  what  was  to  be.    J.  C.  .S/ian-ji. 

An'tl-clv'lc  (Sn'tT-sTvTk).  7f.     Opposed  to  citizenship. 

An'tl-cWlsm  (-Tz'm),  7^.  Opposition  to  the  body  pol- 
itic of  citizens,     [/i.]  Carlyle. 

An'tl-clas'Uc  (-klSs'tTk).  a.  [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr.  kMv 
to  break.]  Having  oitposite  curvatures,  that  is,  curved 
longitu'linally  in  one  direction  and  transversely  in  the 
opi*i'^iti^  'liriMtion,  as  the  surface  of. a  saddle. 

An'tl-cli'max  (-kll'mSks),  7i.  (Phet.)  A  sentence  in 
whiiii  tlu'  idfas  fall,  or  become  less  important  and  strik- 
ing, at  the  close  ;  —  the  opposite  of  climax.  It  pro- 
duces a  ridiculous  effect.     Example  : 

Next  cnmc*  DalliouKie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
I.itiit^nant-c.luiKl  to  the  Earl  uf  .Mtir. 

An'tl-Cll'nal  f-kli'n/d),  a.  [Pref.  avti-  +  Or.  Kkifeiv 
to  incline.]  inclining  or  dipping  in  opposite  directions. 
See  Synclinal. 

Anticlinal  line.  Anticlinal  axlfl  ( I'i'col.),  a  line  from  which 
strata  dip  in  r>pp(>site  directions,  as  from  the  ridge  of  a 
roof.  —  Anticlinal  vertebra  (. I?'"/.),  one  of  the  dor.sal  ver- 
tebr.Te,  whiiji  in  many  animals  has  an  u]iright  .spine  to 
ward  which  tlie  .spines  of  the  neighboring  vertebriu  are 
inclined. 

An''tl-Cll'nal,  n.  {Geol.)  The  creet  or  line  in  wliich 
strata  Hlnpe  or  dip  in  oppo.site  directions.  I 

I!  An'tl-cll-no'li-um  (-kll-no'rT-um),  71.;  ;»/.  Anticli-  | 
NORIA  (-A).     [NL..  fr.   (ir.  am'  iigainst -f- KAtVeij'  to  in- 
clinn  4    opo'.-  iiinnntain.]     {Grid.)  The  upward  elevation 
of  til''  crn.st  of  the  earth,  residting  from  a  gcanticlinal. 

An'tlC-ly  (itn'tTkdJ),  adr.     Oddly;  grotesquely. 

An'tlC-mask'  (-mAsk').  "■   An  antimask.    }i.  jovson. 

An'tlC-ness.  ».     Th<-  quality  of  being  antic.         Ford. 

An'tl-con'stl-tu'tlon-al  (itn'tT-kon'stT-tu'sliun-al),  a. 
Opposed  ti)  the  const  itulinn  ;  nncnnstitntional. 

An'tl-con-ta'glous  (-kSn-ta^jQa),  a.  {Med.)  Oppos* 
ing  or  destroying  contagion. 


An'tl-con-VUPslve  (iln/tl-kSn-vai'sTv),  a.  {Med.) 
Good  against  convuLsions.  J.  Floyer. 

An'tl-cor  (iln'tT-kor).  n.  [Pref.  anti-  4-  L.  cor  heait : 
cf.  F.  aidiriri/r.]  (Par.)  A  dangerous  inllannuatory 
swelling  '-1  a  Imr.se's  breast,  just  opposite  the  heart. 

An-tl'COUS  (an-ti'kiis).  a.  [L.  unticus  in  front,  fore* 
most,  fr.  ante  before.]  (Pot.)  Facing  toward  the  axis  of 
the  liower,  as  in  the  introrse  anthers  of  the  water  lily. 

An'tl-cy 'clone  (Sn'tT-sI/klon),  n.  {Metcorol.)  A  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  opposite  in  character,  as  regards 
direction  of  the  wind  and  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure,  to  that  of  a  cyclone.  —  An'U-cy-clon'lc  (-st- 
klon'Tk),  a.  —  An'tl-cy-clon'lc-al-ly  (-T-k-jl-ij),  adv. 

An'tl-do'tal  (Sn'tT-dG't'di.  f/.  Having  tlie  quality  of 
ananti.lote;  fitted  to  t  ountt-raet  tlie  etiects  of  poi&on. 
Sir  T.  yi/o«7je.  —  An'tWo'tal-Iy.  adv. 

An'tl-do'ta-ry  (-dota-ry),  a.  Antidotal.  —  n.  An  an- 
tidote  ;  also,  a  bonk  of  antidotes. 

An'tl-dOtO  (5n'tT-dot),  n.  [L.  antidottnn.  Gr.  ivrCio- 
Toi'  (sc.  ^dpixaKov),  fr.  ovTiSoTO?  given  against;  avri 
against  -|-  Stooi-ot  to  give  :  cf.  F.  antidote.    See  Dose,  ti.] 

1.  A  remedy  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison,  or  of 
an>-thing  noxious  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  —  used  with 
against,  for,  or  to;  as,  an  antidote  against,  for,  or  to, 
poison. 

2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischievous  effects,  or  to 
counteract  evil  which  something  else  might  produce. 

An'ti-dote,  v.  t.  l.  To  counteract  or  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of,  by  gixing  or  taking  an  antidote. 

Nor  could  Alexander  himeelf  ■  .  .  antidote  .  . .  the  poieonous 
draught,  when  it  liad  once  got  into  his  veins.  South. 

2.  To  fortify  or  preserve  by  an  antidote. 

An'tl-dot'ic-al  (5n'tT-dot'T-kal),  a.  Serving  as  an  an- 
tidote. —  An'ti-dot'lc-al-ly.  odr. 

An-tld'ro-mous  (iin-tTd'rS-mus),  a.  [Pref.  anii-  -\- 
Or.  6po|xos  a  running.]  (Bot.)  Changing  the  direction  in 
the  spiral  sequence  of  leaves  on  a  stem. 

An'ti-dys'en-ter'ic  (an'ti-dis'gn-tgrTk),  a.  {Med.) 
Good  again.'it  dysentery.  —  n.    A  medicine  for  dysentery. 

An'tl-0-met'ic  (-e-m6t'Tk),  a.  &  n.  (Med.)  Same  as 
Antemetic. 

An'tl-eph'i-al'tlc  (itu'tT-Sf'T-SI'tik),  a.  &  n.  {Med.) 
Same  as  ANTKriiiALTiC- 

An'U-ep'1-Iep'Uc  (-ep'T-lep'ttk),  a.  &  n.  {Med.)  Same 
as  Antepileptic. 

An  tl-fe'brile  (-fe'brTl),  a.  &  n.     (Med.)  Febrifuge. 

An'tl-teb'rlue  (-fSb'rln  or  -fe'brlu),  7i.  (Med.)  Acet- 
auilide. 

An'tl-led'er-al-lst  (-fSd^r-nl-Tst),  v.  One  of  a  party 
opposed  to  a  federative  govenimcnt : — applied  particu- 
larly to  the  party  which  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Piclenng. 

An'tl-frlc'tion  (-frTk'shun).  n.  Sometliing  to  lessen 
friction  ;  antiattrition.  —  a.     Tending  to  lessen  friction. 

An'tl-ga-lac'tic  (-ga-lilk'tTk).  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  Gr. 
yaXa..,  -A.a*cTo?.  milk]  Causing  a  diminution  or  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

An'tl-Galll-can  (-g£PlT-knn),  a.  Opposed  to  what  is 
Gallic  or  French. 

An'tl-graph  (Sn'tT-grAf),  n.  [Gr.  avrtypa^-^  a  tran- 
scribing :  cf.  F.  antiffrnpheA     A  copy  Or  transcript. 

An'tl-gng'gler  (-gug'gler),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  fjttggle 
or  onrt/Ir.]  A  crooked  tube  of  metal,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  for  drawing  out  the  liquid  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment  or  causing  a  gurgling  noise. 

An'tl-heliS  (die'lTk.s),  n.  (Anat.)  The  curved  ele- 
vation of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  within  or  in  front  of 
the  helix.     See  Ear. 

An'ti-hem'or-rhag'ic  (-h?m'or-iSjTk),  a.  (Med.) 
Tending  to  stop  hemorrhage.  —  jj.  A  remedy  for  hemor- 
rhage. 

An'ti-hy'dro-phob'ic  fSn'tT-hi'drS-fSbTk),  a.  (Med.) 
Comiteractiug  or  preventing  hydrophobia.—  n.  A  rem- 
edy for  hydropbnl>ia. 

An'ti-liy-drop'ic  (3n'tT-ht-dr5pTk).  a.  (Med.)  Good 
against  dropsy.  —  71.     A  remedy  for  dropsy. 

An'ti-hyp-not'lc  (-hTp-n5iak),  a.  (Med.)  Tending  to 
prevent  sleep.  ^  71.      An  antihyptiotic  agent. 

An'tl-hyp'o-chon'drl-ac  {5n"'tT-bTp'6-k5n'drT-Sk),  a. 
(il/''(/.)  CniiiitiiMctive  of  hypochondria.  ^  n.  A  remedy 
for  hy]>oi-lii.ndrta. 

Ari'ti-hys  ter'ic  (-hTs-tSrTk),  a.  (Med.)  Counteract- 
ing In'.steria.  —  ?/.     A  remedy  for  hysteria. 

An'tl-ic-ter'lc  (-Tk-t5r'Tkl.  a.    (Med.)    Good  against 

jaundice.^  n.     A  remedv  for  jaundice. 

II  An'tl-le-gom'e-na  (-le-gom'e-nA),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ai'TL  against  +'^*y€t''t"  speak  ;  part.  pass.  Ac-yoftei-os.] 
(Eccl.)  Certain  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  which  were 
for  a  time  not  universally  received,  but  which  are  now 
considered  canonical.  These  are  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  the  second  anrl  third  Epistles  of  John,  and 
the  Revelation.  The  undisputed  books  are  called  the 
Ilamologniimciia. 

An''tl-U-bra'Uon  (-It-bra'shun),  n.  A  balancing;  equi- 
poise.    [/*.]  l)e  Qainrtn/, 

An'tMlth'ic  (dTth'Tk),  a.  (Med.)  Tending  to  prevent 
the  fonnatiun  of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them  when 
formed.  ■^  7/.     An  imtibthic  medicine. 

An'tl-log'a-rlthm  (-log'A-rTtii'ml,  n.  (Math.)  The 
number  corresponding  to  a  logarithm.  The  word  has 
been  sometiuK's,  though  rarely,  used  to  deimte  the  com- 
plement of  a  given  logarithm;  also  the  logarithmic  co- 
sine correHponding  to  a  given  logaritbtuic  sine.  — An'tl- 
log'a-tith'mlc  (-rTth'mTk),  a. 

An-til'o-gous  (jln-tTPe-giis),  a.  Of  the  contrary  name 
or  character  ;  —  opposed  to  mailaffous. 

AntllogouB  pole  f  AVer.),  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  be- 
comes negatively  electrified  wlien  heated. 

An-tll'0-gy  (iin-tTPo-i_1?),  n. ;  pi.  Antilogieb  (-jTz). 
[Gr.  ai'TiAoyta,  fr.  a.v7i\oyo<;  contradictory  ;  at'Tt  against 
~\-  Ae'ypti'  to  speak.]  A  contradiction  between  any  words 
or  passages  in  an  author.  Sir  W.  I/amilton. 


ale,  senute,   cftrc,    ftm,    iirm,    aak,    iinfil,   ^1! ;     r-vc,   event,   Ond,    fOrn,    recent;     Ice,    idcii,    ill;     old,    ftbey,    Orb,    Odd, 


ANTILOIMIC 

Aa'U-Iol'mlc  (iXn'tT-lui'inTlt),  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy 
ag.Liust  tlie  pl;ij,'iiii.  lirande  tt  <J. 

An-lU'0-plne  (Jiu-tTl'6-ijin),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  tli« 
autelupt*. 

An-tll'0-quist(-ttI't.kwT.st),w.  Acontradinter.  lObs.'] 

An-tll'0-quy  (itii-tTl'i-kvv5'),  n.     [Pref.  anti-  -f-  L.  lo- 
quL  to  speak.]     Conti-inIiL-tioii.     [0/j.?.] 
»  An'ti-lys'slc  (un'tT-lIsMk),  a.  ^  n.   [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr. 
Avo-o-a  raj^e,  Miiidm^sH,}     {Mnl.)  Aiitiliydrophobic. 

An'tl-ma-cas'sar  (-mu-kaiH'ber),  n.  A  cover  for  tlie 
back  or  arms  of  a  cliair  or  sofa,  ctn.,  tn  prevent  tliein 
from  beintj  Huih-d  liy  macassar  or  other  oil  from  the  liair. 

An'ti-ma-gls'trlc-al  {-niii-jTs'trt-kr/i),  a.   [Pref.  avd- 

-~\-m<if!i.sfricii/.  f-.r  iiniffislnitica/.}     Opposed  to  tlie  oflire 
■or  autliority  of  mrif^'istratiia.     [Oi.v.]  SotUh. 

An'tl-ma-la'rl-al  (-la'rT-al),  a.  Oood  against  malaria. 

An'U-mask'  (-inA.sk'),  n.  A  secondary  mask,  or  gro- 
tes(pie  interlude,  betwi^i'n  the  party  of  a  serious  mask. 
[Written  also  midiiKi.yi/f.']  Bacon. 

All''ti-ma'son  (-lua'.s'n),  n.  One  opposed  to  Freema- 
sonry.—  An'U-ma-son'lc  (-mA-BQn'Ik),  a. 

An'tl-ma'SOn-ry  (-ma's'n-rj),  n.  Opposition  to  Free- 
masonry. 

An'tl-me-phlt'ic  (-inS-fTt'Tk ),rt.  {Med.)  Good  against 
raepliitic  or  deleterious  gases.  —  n.  A  remedy  agamst 
mephitic  gases.  Dunglison. 

An'ti-mere  (Sn'tT-mer),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  -mere.] 
(Biol.)  One  of  the  two  halves  of  bilaterally  symmetrical 
animals ;  one  of  any  opposite  syimuetrical  or  homotypic 
parts  in  animals  and  plants. 

II  An'tl-me-tab'0-le  (-m£-tSb'6-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ii/- 
TtM-era^oA.!).]  (7i,7/e/.)  A  figure  in  wliicli  the  same  words 
or  ideas  are  repeated  in  transposed  order. 

II  An'tl-me-tath'e-sls  (-me-tSth'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  afTt/xeTciSetri?.]  (Jihet.)  An  antithesis  in  which  the 
members  are  repeated  in  inverse  order. 

An-tim'e-ter  (5u-tim'e-ter),  n.  [Or.  avTi  like  +  jue- 
rpov  measure.]  A  modification  of  the  qtiadrant,  for 
measuring  small  angles.     [O65.] 

An'tl-mo-nar'chlc  (itu'tT-mo-nar'kTk),  \  a.     Opposed 

An'tl'mo-nar'cliic-al(-mu-nar'kT-k.7l),  (      to  monar- 
chical government.  Bj}.  Benson.    Addison. 
An'tl-mon'arch-ist  (-in5n'4rk-l3t),  n.    An  enemy  to 

monarchical  government. 

An'tl-mo'nate  (Sn'tr-mo'nSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  autimonic  acid  with  a  base  or  basic  radical. 
[Written  also  nn(imoninte.'\ 

An'tl-mo'nl-al  (-mo'ni-wl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an- 
timony ;  containing  antimony.  —  n.  {Med.)  A  prepara- 
tion or  medicine  containing  antimony. 

Antimonlal  powder,  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part  ox- 
ide of  antimony  and  two  parts  phosphate  of  calcium ;  — 
also  called  JmnexK^  potcd-'v. 

An'tl-mo'nI-a'ted  (-mo'nt-a'tSd),  a.  Combined  or 
prepared  witli  antimony  ;  as,  antimoniated  tartar. 

An'tl-mon'ic  (-m5ii'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  antimony  ; — said  of  those  compounds  of 
antimony  in  which  tliis  element  has  its  highest  equiva- 
lence;  as,  a^jtimonic  nvid. 

An'U-mo'nl-OUS  (-mo'nT-iis),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  antimony ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  antimony  in  whicli  this  element  has  an  equiva- 
lence next  lower  than  the  highest ;   as,  nyitimonious  acid. 

An'ti-mo-nlte'  (-mfi-nit'),  n.  l.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  antlmonious  acid  and  a  base  or  basic  radical. 

2.  {Min.)  Stibnite. 

An'tl-mo'nl-u-ret'ed  (-mo'nT-u-ret'ed),  a.  (Chem.) 
Combined  with  or  containing  antimony;  aa,  antimoniu- 
rcted  hydrogen.     [Written  also  antimoniuretted.'] 

An'tl-mo-ny  (Sn'tT-mS-ny ;  112),  n.  [LL.  nnfimo- 
7^^07^,  of  unknown  origin.]  {Chem.)  An  elementary  sub- 
stance, resembling  a  metal  in  its  appearance  and  physical 
properties,  but  in  its  chemical  relations  belonging  to  the 
class  of  noumetallic  substances.  Atomic  weiEriit.  120, 
Symbol,  Sb. 

R^  It  is  of  tin-white  color,  brittle,  laminated  or  crys- 
talluie,  fusible,  and  vaponzable  at  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture. It  is  used  in  some  metallic  alloys,  as  type  metal 
and  bell  metal,  and  also  for  medical  preparations,  which 
are  m  general  emetics  or  cathartics.  By  ancient  writers, 
and  some  moderns,  tlie  term  is  applied  to  native  nraij  ore 
cr  (iiihnioii?/,  or  sfi(,mfe  (the  sfil'ium  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  (TTt^^t  of  the  Greeks),  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  from 
which  most  of  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
O-rvaiititf^  xeiiavmoiittte.,  and  valeuttnUe  are  native  ox- 
ides of  antimony. 

An'ti-na'tion-al 
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Or. 


the  ideas  of  tlie  reason,  relations  or  attributes  wliicli  are 
apprupnate  only  to  tho  facts  or  tlio  concepts  of  expe- 
rience. * 

An'U-0'ohl-an  (Sn'tl-o'lil-an),  a.  1.  PortaiiiiiiK  to 
Aiitioclius,a  coiiteiiiponiry  witli  Cicero,  and  tlie  founder 
of  a  sect  of  pliiloHophers. 

2.  Of  or  pert.-iiiiing  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria. 

AntlocUan  epoch  ((7i;-on.),  a  method  of  computinB  time. 
Irom  the  prii.huiiation  of  liberty  Kranted  to  tho  city  of 
Antioch,  uljimt  th.'  time  of  tlio  battle  of  Pliarsalia,  B.  c.  48. 

An'U-o'don-tal'glc  (-o'd8n-t«l'jIk),  a.  (Mt-d.)  Efflca- 
cioiLs  111  ciinii^r  tootliaclie.  —  n.    A  remedy  for  toothache. 

An'tl  or-gas'tlc  (iSn'tl-nr-gSs'tlk),  a.    [Pref.  anti-  + 

r.  opyac  t,.  ,s>v,ll,  aa  with  lust.]  {Mril.)  Tending  to 
allay  vcuen-nl  cxi  lU.jiient  or  desire  ;  sedative. 

An'U-pa'pal  (iia'pnl),  a.    Opposed  to  the  pope  or  to 

'"'li'?..        ,  ,  ,  ,   ,  Milton. 

An'U-par'aMel  (-pilr'nl-Igl),  a.  Kunninf;  in  a  con- 
tr.T.y  direction.  Ilammnnd. 

An'tl-par'al-lels  (-15Iz),  n.  pi.  {Ceom.)  Straight  lines 
or  planes  which  make  aiiKles  in  some  respect  opposite  in 
character  to  those  made  by  p.arallel  lines  or  planes. 

An'tl-par'a-lyt'lc  (-piSr'4-lTt'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Good 
against  paralysis.  —  n.     A  medicine  for  paralysis. 

An'ti-par'a  lyt'lc-al    (-lifT-kal),  a.      Antiparalytic. 

An'tl-pa-thet'ic  (-p4-thet'Ik),  |  „.     Having  a  natural 

An'ti-pa-tllet'ic-al  (-I-knl),  |  contrariety,  or  con- 
stitutional aversion,  to  a  thing  ;  characterized  by  antip- 
athy :  —  often  followed  by  to.  Fuller. 
_  An'U-path'lc  (-path'Ik),  a.  [NL.  aniipnthinis,  Gr! 
a>>Ti7rae>J!  of  opposite  feelings.]  (Med.)  Belonging  to 
antipathy  ;  opjiosite  ;  contrary  ;  allopathic. 

An-Up'a-thist  (iSn-tlp'd-thlst),  n.  One  who  has  an 
antipathy.     [A'.]     '' Antipathist  ot  Wght."         Coleridge. 

An-tlp'a-thous  (-thus),  a.  Having  a  natural  contra- 
riety ;  adverse  ;  antipathetic.     [04i.]  Beau.  &  Ft 

An-tlp'a-thlze  (-tliiz),  v.  i.  To  feel  or  show  antipa- 
thy.   [5.] 

An-Up'a-thy  (itn-tTp'4-thj?),  n. ;  pi.  Antipathies 
(-tliiz).  _  [L.  iintiputhiii,  Gr.  ai-Tijri^eia  ;  avri  against 
-|-  TaSeiv   to   Sutter.     Cf.  F.   anlipalhie.     See  Pathos.] 

1.  Contrariety  or  opposition  in  feeling ;  settled  aver- 
sion or  dislike  ;  repugnance  ;  distaste. 

Inveterate  aniipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passion- 
ate attachments  to  othere.  arc  to  be  avoided.  Was)migt,m. 

2.  Natural  contrariety ;  incompatibility ;  repugnancy 
of  qualities ;  as,  oil  and  water  have  an  antipathy. 


ANTIQUE 

proper  meaning ;  as  when  a  court  ol  justice  is  called  a 
court  of  venffeimre. 

An'tl-phras'UC  (Sn'tT-frSs'tIk),  i  a.     [(Jr.  ivnipaari. 

An'tl-phras'Uc-al  (-tr-k-,!),  (  «is.i  Pertaining 
to  aiiti|.iira„i,,.  —  An'tl-phras'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

An'tl-phtUs'lo  (an'tf-irz'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Kelieviiig  or 
curing  phtlusiB,  or  consumption.  —  n.     A  medicine  for 

pllllllSlB. 

An'U-phys'lc-al  (-fTzl-kal),  a.  [Pref.  anti-4-plm- 
■iciit.j     Contrary  to  nature;  unnatural. 

An'U-phys'lo-al,  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -)■  Gr.  ^^.^iv  to  in- 
flate,]    (j)/c,/.)  Kelieving  Hatulence  ;  carminative. 

i^'M',']^^'!^''  (-P'S«'«k),«.  1.  Uiminisliiiig  plasticity. 
^  2.  (Med.)  Preventmg  or  checking  the  process  of  heal- 
ing, or  granulation. 

An'U-po-dag'rlc(-po-diSg'rTk),a.  (Med.)  Goodaeainut 
gout.  —  II.     A  medicine  for  gout. 

An-tlp'O-dal  (Sn-tlp'i-dnl),  n.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
antipodes  ;  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  globe. 

2.  Uianictrically  opposite.    "  His  antipodid  sliadow." 

An'U-pode  (iln'tl-pod),  n.  One  of  the  antipodes  ;  any- 
thing exactly  opposite. 

In  talc  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the  juil  antipole  to 
^°^'  ■""!!■  Lamb. 

.SW"  The  singular,  «B/;>o(/e,  is  exceptional  in  forma- 
tion, but  has  been  used  by  good  writers.  Its  regular  Eng- 
lish plural  would  be  !iii'n-,,a.l,s,  the  last  syllable  rbyuT- 
ing  with  ((/,o,/«,  and  this  pronunciation  is  sometimes 
Heard.  I  be  plural  form  (originally  a  Latin  word  without 
asiiiKiUari  la  lu  common  use,  and  is  pronounced,  after  the 
tJiod  of  Latin,  uit-t^p^S-dei. 


Englisli 


A  habit  is  generated  of  thinking  that  a  natural  antipa 
en  hope  and  reason. 


ists  between 


thy  es- 
/.  Tautor. 
C^*^  .•\ntipatl)n  is  opposed  to  sympathy.    It  is  followed 
by  /o,  a<jau)st.,  or  between  ;  also  sometimes  by  fur. 

^^■I''  "•??'*'':?,''  '  ''version  ;  dislike  ;  disgust ;  distaste  : 
enmity  ;  ill  will ;  repugnance  ;  contrariety  ;  opposition. 

An'tl-pep'tone  (iin'tT-pSp'ton),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  product  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion,  differing 
from  heimpeptone  in  not  being  decomposed  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  pancreatic  juice. 

An'tl-pe'ri-oaic  (-pe'ri-od'Ik),  n.  (Med.)  /l  remedy 
possessing  the  property  of  preventing  the  return  of  pe- 
riochc  paroxysms,  or  exacerbations,  of  disease,  as  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

An'U-per'1-stal'tlc (-pgr'i-stal'tikl, n.  (il/rf.) Opposed 
to,  or  checking,  peristaltic  motion;  acting  upward:  — 
applied  to  an  inverted  action  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

_  II  An'tl-pB-ris'ta-sls  (-pe-rTs'tii-sIs),  v.  [Gr.  ii-nm. 
purratri;  ;  den'  against  +  Trepiaraa^K  a  standing  around, 
fr.  TTipucTTirac  to  stand  around  ;  Trepi  around  +  io-rai'at 
to  stand.]  Opposition  by  which  the  quality  opposed  ac- 
quires strength  ;  resistance  or  reaction  roused  by  oppo- 
sition or  by  the  action  of  an  oppo.site  principle  or  quality. 

An'tl-per'i-stat'io  (-per'I-stat'Ik),  u.     Pi      ■  • 


(-nSsh'un-nl),    a.    Antagonistic   to 
one  s  country  or  nation,  or  to  a  national  government 
,  An'U-ne-pllrit'ic(-ue-frit'ik),  a.    (il/«/.)  Counteract- 
ing, or  deemed  of  use  in,  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  —  n. 
An  antinephritic  remedy. 

An'tl-no'ml-an  (au'tY-no'mT-fm),  a.  [See  AOTraoMT  1 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Antinomians;  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  moral  law  is  obligatory. 

An'U-nO'ml-an,  71.  (Fed.  Hist.)  One  who  maintains 
that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  moral  law  is  of 
no  use  or  obligation,  but  tliat  f.aith  alone  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  The  sect  of  Antinomians  originated  with  John 
Agricola,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1535.        dTosheim 

An'U-no'ml-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  tenets  or  pracl 
xice  of  Antinomians.  South 

An-tln'o-mlst  (in-tm'J-mTst),  n.  An  Antinomian.' 
'-    *■'    ^f    ,  /      ^      .,  ^P-  '^andeJ-son. 

An-tln'0-my  (-my;  2i,),  n..-  pi.  AurraoMiEs  (-miz). 
iL.  antmoinia^  Gr.  acrtco/.cia  ;  ai^i  against  -f  voixo^  law  ] 

1.  Opposition  of  one  law  or  rule  to  another  law  or  rule. 
Bifferent  commentators  have  deduced  from  it  the  verv  opnn. 

Eite  doctrines.    In  some  instances  this  apparent  antiiiouni  ia 

2.  An  opposing  law  or  rule  of  any  kind. 

As  it  were  by  his  ovm  antinonn/.  or  counterstntute.     Milton. 

3.  (Metaph.)  A  contradiction  or  incompatibility  of 
■thought  or  language  ;  —  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  such 
a  contradiction  as  arises  from  the  attempt  to  apply  to 


,,  Pertaining  to 

antlpcristasis. 

An'tl-pet'al-ous  (-p5t'ffl-us),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  +  petal! 
(Sol.)  Standing  before  a  petal,  as  a  stamen. 

An'U-phar'mlc  (-far'mlk),  o.  [Pref.  nnli-  +  Gr. 
ifxipfLaxov  poison.]     (Med.)  Antidotal ;  alexipharmic. 

An'tl-phlo-gls'tlan  (-flo-jls'chan),  ti.  An  opposer  of 
the  tlieory  of  phlogiston. 

An'U-phlo-gls'tic  (-tlk),  a.  1.  (Chem.)  Opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  phlogiston. 

2.  (Med.)  Counteracting  inflammation. 

An'tl-phlo-gis'tic,  n.  (Med.)  Any  medicine  or  diet 
which  tends  to  check  inflammation.  Core. 

,  An'tl-phon  (Sn'tl-fSn),  n.  [LL.  anliphona,  fr.  Gr. 
acTi^ioi'a.  See  Akthem.]  1,  A  musical  response  ;  alter- 
nate singing  or  chanting.    See  Axtiphont,  and  Antiphone. 

2.  A  verse  said  before  and  after  the  psalms.     Shipley. 

An-Uph'O-nal  (.au-tlf't-nnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
antiphony,  or  alternate  singing;  sung  alternately  by  a 
divided  choir  or  opposite  choirs.  Wheatly.  —  An-tlpti'o- 
nal-ly,  adi: 

An-tiph'o-nal,  n.    A  book  of  antiphons  or  anthems. 

An-tipll'o-na-ry  (-no-ry),  n.  [LL.  aniiphonarium. 
See  AsTiPHONEn.]  A  book  containuig  a  collection  of  an- 
tiphoiLs  ;  the  book  in  which  the  antiphons  of  the  brevi- 
ary, witti  their  musical  notes,  are  contained. 

An'tl-phone  (iSn'tT-fon),  n.  (Mus.)  The  response 
w-bich  one  side  of  the  choir  makes  to  the  other  in  a 
chant ;  alternate  chanting  or  singing. 

An-tlph'0-ner  (an-tIf'o-ner),"m.  [F.  antijyhovnire. 
See  Aktiphon.I     A  book  of  antiphons.  Chaucer. 

An'ti-phon'ic  (Sn'tl-fon'lk),  a.     Antiphonal. 

An-Uph'0-ny  (-S-ny),  u.  :pl.  Aitiphokies  (-niz).  [See 
Aktipiion.]  1.  A  musical  response  ;  also,  antiphonal 
chanting  or  singing. 

2.  An  anthem  or  psalm  sung  alternately  by  a  choir  or 
congregation  divided  into  two  parts.      Also  figuratively. 
O  t  never  more  for  me  shall  winds  intone. 
With  all  your  tops,  a  vast  antiiiltony.        h.  Browning. 

n  An-Uph'ra-sis  (Sn-tlf'ri-sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <;.-T.'<fp<i. 
crw,  fr.  dcTi^pci^fti/  to  express  by  antithesis  or  negation.] 
(Rhet.)    The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their 


use,    unite,   n.ide,   fnll,   fip, 
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An;tl-po'de-an  (Sn'tl-po'de-an  or  Sn-tlp'6-de'an),  a. 
Pertaiiiiiig  to  the  antipodes,  or  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world  :  antipodal. 

An-tlp'0-des  (Sn-tTp'S-dez),  n.  [L.  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  ivri- 
ffovs  with  the  feet  opposite,  pi.  oi  avrmoif; ;  ivri  against 
+  jrovs,  TToJoi,  foot.]  1.  Those  who  live  on  the  side  of 
the  globe  diametrically  opposite. 

2.  The  country  of  those  who  live  on  the  opposite  side 
oftheglobe.  Latham. 

•1.  Anything  exactly  opposite  or  contrary. 
Con  there  be  a  greater  contrariety  untn  Christ's  judEment.  6 
more  perfect  antipodes  to  all  thot  hath  hitherto  been  go»pel  :- 

Ilauiiiioiid. 
An'tl-pole(5n'ti-pol),«.   Tlie  opposite  pole;  anything 
diaiiu-trically  opposed.  Oeo.  Eliot. 

An'U-pope  (-pop),  n.  One  who  is  elected,  or  claims  to 
be,  pope  in  opposition  to  the  pope  canonically  chosen  ; 
esp.  applied  to  those  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon  dur- 
uig  the  Great  Schism. 

An'tip-sor'ic  (iSn'tip-sSrlk),  n.  (Med.)  Of  use  in 
curing  tlie  itch.  —  n.  An antipsoric  remedy. 
.  II  An'tlp-tO'sIs  (-to'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iviUruKri^  : 
avTi  against  -f  irTiieris  a  falling,  a  case,  irirrTeir-  to  fall.] 
(Gram.)  The  putting  of  one  case  for  another. 
An'tl-pu'U'e-lac'tlve(an'ti-pu'tre-fak'tlv),  |  a.  Coun- 
An'tl-pu-lres'cent  (Sn'tl-pir-trSs'sent),  )  teract- 
ing,  or  prcMrx  iug  from,  putrefaction  ;  antiseptic. 

An'U-py'lc  (-pi'ik),  a.  [Pref.  a,di-  +  Gr.  irioi/,  inloi, 
pus.]  (Med.)  Checking  or  preventing  suppuration.  —  n. 
An  .antipyic  medicine. 

II  An'll-py-re'sls  (-pt-re'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i„Ti 
against  -f  Trvpe'tro-eii'  to  be  feverish,  fr.  irOp  fire.]  (Med.) 
The  condition  or  state  of  being  free  from  fever 

An'U-py-ret'lc  (-pt-r5t'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Efficacious  in 
preventing  or  allaying  fever,  —  n.     A  febrifuge. 

An'U-py'rlne  (-pi'rin),  v.  (Med.)  An  artificial  alka- 
loid, believed  to  be  efficient  in  abating  fever. 

An'U-py-rot'lo  (Sn'ti-pt-rBt'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Good 
against  bums  or  pyrosis.  —  n.  Anything  of  use  in  pre- 
venting or  healing  burns  or  pyrosis. 

An'tl-qua'ri-an  (-kwa'rl-nn),  a.     [See  Axtiquaey.] 
Pertaining  to  antiquaries,  or  to  antiquity ;  as,  antiquu- 
rian  liter.ature. 
An'ti-qua'rian,  n.    1.  An  antiquary. 
2.  A  drawing  paper  of  Large  size.    See  imder  Papee  n. 
An'tl-qua'ri-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.    Character  of  an  anti- 
quary ;  study  or  love  of  antiquities.  Warburton 
An'tl-qua'ri-an-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.    To  act  the  part  of  an 
antiquary.     [To/Zof/.] 

An'ti-qua-ry  (an'ti-kwS-ry),  a.  [L.  nntiquarius,  fr. 
antiqmis  ancient.  See  Antique.]  Pertaining  to  antiqui- 
ty. [7?.]  "Instrnctedby  the  nnd'^uHry  times."  Shck. 
An'ti-qna-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Aktiqbaries  (-riz).  One  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  ancient  tunes  through  their  relics, 
as  inscriptions,  monuments,  remains  of  ancient  habita- 
tions, statues,  coins,  manuscripts,  etc. ;  one  who  searches 
for  and  studies  the  relics  of  antiquity. 

An'tl-quate  (an'ti-kwat),  v.  t.  [L.  antiqualus,  p.  p. 
of  avtiquare,  fr.  aniiquus  ancient.]  To  make  old,  or  ob- 
solete ;  to  make  antique ;  to  make  old  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  put  out  of  use ;  hence,  to  make  void,  or  abrogate. 

Christianity  might  reasonably  introduce  new  laws,  and  ajiri- 
quiite  or  abrogate  old  ones.  .yu-  J/.  Jlate. 

Antl-qna'ted  (Sn'tT-kwa'ted),  a.  Grown  old.  Hence : 
Bygone  ;  obsolete  ;  out  of  use  ;  old-fashioned  ;  as,  an  nn- 
tiquatedlavr.     ^^  Anliquated  v^-ords.''^  Dryden. 

Old  .Tanet,  for  so  he  understood  his  antiquated  attendant  was 
denominated.  ^ir  )!'.  Scott. 

Syn.  — Ancient ;  old  ;  antique ;  obsolete.   See  Anciext. 

An'ti-qna'ted-ness.  n.    Quality  of  being  antiquated. 

An'ti-quate-ness  (-kuiit-\7i.  Antiquatedness.  [OA.^.] 

An'tl-qna'tlon  (nii'tl-kwa'shnnl,  n.  [L.  mdiquntio. 
fr.  antiquare.']  The  act  of  making  antiquated,  or  the 
st.ate  of  being  antiquated.  Beaumont. 

An-tlqne'  (an-tek'),  a.  [P.,  fr.  L.  aniiqmi.'s  old,  an- 
cient, equiv.  to  anticus,  from  ante  before.      Cf.  Axnc] 

1.  Old  ;  ancient ;  of  genuine  antiquity  ;  as,  an  antique 
statue.  In  this  sense  it  usually  refers  to  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

For  the  antique,  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate.    Spenser. 

2.  Old,  as  respects  the  present  age,  or  a  modem  pe- 
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liod  of  time  ;  of  old  fashion  ;  antiquated  ;  as,  an  anilque 
robe.     'Wntique  words."  Spenser. 

3,  Made  iu  imitation  of  antiquity ;  as,  the  antique  style 
of  Tliouison's  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 

4.  Odd  ;  fantastic.     [In  this  sense,  written  antic.1 
Syn,  —  Ancient ;   anti<iuated  ;   obsolete  ;   antic  ;   old- 

lasliioued  ;  old.    See  Ancient. 

An-Uque'(Sn-tek'),  n.  [F.  .See  AtiTlQtli;,n.]  In  general, 
anytliing  very  old ;  bat  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  relic  or 
object  of  ancient  art ;  collectively,  l/ie  itnlique,  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and  vases. 

.Mis-hapen  monuments  and  maimed  antiques,       Ilyroii. 

An-Uque'ly,  "dv.     In  an  antique  manner. 

An-Uque'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  antique  ;  an 
appearance  of  ancient  origin  and  workmanship. 

Wc  miy  discover  Eometlnng  venerable  in  the  antiriiimess  of 
the  work.  AKMson. 

An'a-qulst  (Sn'tl-kwist),  n.  An  antiquary :  a  collect- 
or of  antiques,     [i?.]  ,       ^       Pinkeyton 

An-tlq  Ui-ta'ri-an  (Sn-tlk'wi-ta'n-an),  n.  An  ad- 
mirer of  antiquity.  [Used  by  Milton  in  a  disparagmg 
sense.]     {Ohs.^  ,    ,         ,  ^^  . 

An-tiq'ui-ty  (Su-tTk'wI-tJ),  n- :  pi.  .4.xTiQmTiE3  (-tiz). 
[L  nnliiiuitm,  U.anliqims:  cf.  F.  antiqiiile.  See  An- 
Tlftl-E  1  1.  The  quality  of  bemg  ancient  ;  ancientness  ; 
great  age  ;  as,  a  statue  of  remarkable  antiqaily  ;  a  famUy 
of  great  antiquity. 

2.  Old  .age.     [Oil.] 

Is  not  your  voice  hroken  ?  .  .  .  and  every  part  about  T' 
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blasted  viiih'antiqaity  /  Shak. 

3.  Aiieient  times ;  former  ages ;  times  long  since  past ; 
as,  Cicero  was  an  eloquent  orator  of  antiquity. 

4.  The  ancients  ;  the  people  of  ancient  times, 
Tliat  such  piUars  were    raised  by  Setk  all   antiquihj    has 

avowed.  Sir  \\ .  lialeigU. 

5.  An  old  gentleman.     [06s.] 
You  are  a  sbrewd  antiquity,  neighbor  Clench.    B.  Jonson. 

6.  A  relic  or  monument  of  ancient  times ;  as,  a  coin, 
a  statue,  etc. ;  an  ancient  institution.  [In  this  sense, 
usually  in  the  plural.]     "nevCiXienantiquitiesy     Bacon. 

Anti-ra-chit'ic  (au'tl-ra-kitlk),  a.  {Med.)  Good 
against  the  rickets. 

^An'ti-rent'er  (-rSnfer),  n.  One  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  esp.  cue  of  those  who  in  1S40-47  resisted 
the  collection  of  rents  claimed  by  the  patroons  from  the 
settlers  on  certain  manorial  lands  iu  the  State  of  New 
York.  —  An'tl-rent'lsm  (-tz'm),  n.    ^  ,^    ,^ 

An'U-sab'ba-ta'ri-an  (-sab'ba-ta'n-au),  n,  {.Led.) 
One  of  a  sect  which  opposes  the  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  „      .,      ^ 

An'ti-sac'er-do'tal  (-sSs'er-do'tal),  a.  Hostde  to 
prie^t.s  or  the  priesthood.  Waterland. 

An-tiB'cians  *5u-tTsh'anz),  1  n.  pL      [L.  antiscii,  Gv. 

II  An-tls'cl-i  ^5n-tTsh'T-i),  (  di-Tco-Ktoi,  pi. ;  avri 
^;ainst  -r  <j<i6.  shadow.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
living  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  whose  shadows 
at  noon  are  cast  in  opposite  directions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  nOrth  and  south  temperate  zones  are 
always  Anti.scian6.  lirandc  S(  C 

An'U-sco-let'ic  (Sn'tT-skS-lSt'Tk),  \  a.   [Pref.  anti-  + 

An'tl-SCOl'ic  (Sual-skol'ik),  J       Gr.    cr«aj\j)|    a 

worm.]     (-1/-^^/.)  Anthelmintic. 

An'tl-scor-bu'tic  (-skor-bu'tik),  a.  {Med.)  Counter- 
actiuc  s(.urvy.  —  n.     A  remedy  for  scurvy. 

An'ti-scor-bu'tlc-al (-tT-kal),  n.  (Med.)  Antiscorbutic. 

An'ti-scrip'tur-al  (-skrip'tur-^d),  a.  Opposed  to,  or 
not  in  acrcrdance  with,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An'U-sep'al-OUS  (-s6p'al-us),  a.  [Pref.  antl-  +  sepal.'] 
(Bot.)  Staii'lint;  before  a  sepal,  or  calyx  leaf. 

An'tl-sep'tic(-«6p'ttk),     \a.      Counteracting  or  pre- 

An'ti-sep'tiC-al  (-tT-k«l),  (  venting  putrefaction,  or 
a  putr<-.scL-nt  tendency  in  the  system  ;  antiputrefactive. 

Antlaoptic  Burgery.  that  system  of  surgical  practice 
whiiii  in.-5ist3  upon  a  systematic  use  of  antiseptics  m  the 
performance  of  operations  and  the  dressing  ot  wounds. 

An'tl-sep'tlC,  n.  A  substance  which  prevents  or  re- 
tards putrefaction,  or  destroys,  or  protects  from,  putrefac- 
tive organisms  ;  as,  salt,  carbuHc  acid,  alcohol,  cinchona. 

Antl-sep'tlc-al-ly  (-tl-kal'lj),  adv.  By  means  of 
anti.^eptics. 

An'tl-Slav'er-y  (-slav'er-3?),  a.  Opposed  to  slavery. 
^  n.     Opposition  to  slavery. 

An'U-SO'clal  (-ao'shal),  a.  Tending  to  Interrupt  or 
destroy  social  intercourse  ;  averse  to  society,  or  hostile 
to  its  existence  ;  as,  nntiwcial  principles. 

An'tl-Sl/clal-lst,  n.  One  opposed  to  tho  doctrines 
;uiil  jir.nticfst  of  .socialists  or  socialism. 

An'll-solar  (-so'Ier),  a.  Opposite  to  tlie  sun ;  —  said 
of  th'-  point  in  tlif;  heavens  180^  distant  from  the  sun. 

An'tl-spas-mod'lc  C-spJlz-mod'Tk),  «.  {Med.)  Good 
at?aiii«t  spasms,  —  n,  A  medicine  which  prevents  or 
allay.-i  Hpasms  or  convulsiona, 

AnHt-spaat  (Sn'tT-spJCst),  n.  [L.  antispastus^  Gr-a;*- 
TtVn^tKTTo?,  f  r.  avTitrrrai'  to  draw  tho  contrary  way ;  avrt 
against  -\-  o-irav  to  draw.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  of  four  sylla- 
bles, the  first  and  fourth  short,  and  the  second  and  third 
long  ( ■ ). 

An^tl-Bpas'Uc  (-spJts'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avTia-irturrtKo^.  See 
Anti.^I'A.st.]  (Med.)  ('/)  Believed  to  cause  a  revulsion  of 
rtuidn  or  01  humors  from  one  part  to  another.  [Ot.^.] 
{h)  Counteracting  spa-iiua;  antispasmodic.  — 7i.  An  anti- 
«pastic  aRcnt. 

An'tl-splon'e-Uc  (-spl5n'e-tTk  or  -splf-nStTk ;  sei^ 
Si'LKNKTic  ;  'JTT),  a.  Good  as  a  remedy  against  disease  of 
the  flph-'-n.  —  n.     An  anti.4|>h'netic  medicine. 

II  An-tls'tlO'Phe  (5n-tTs'tro-fiJ),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avn- 
orpof/ii},  fr.  atrrtirrpc'lteiv  to  turn  to  the  opposite  side  ; 
avTt  against  -f"  (rrfif'fieiv  to  turn.  See  SxiiopirE.]  1.  In 
Greek  clioruaes  and  dances,  the  returning  of  tho  chorus, 
exactly  answering  to  a  previouH  strophe  or  movement 
from  right  to  left.  Hence  :  The  lines  of  tliis  part  of  tho 
choral  Hong, 


It  was  customary,  on  tome  occasions,  to  dance  round  the 
altars  wliiUt  thev  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  whicii  conbi^tea  ni 
three  ("lanzus  or'purts;  the  first  of  which,  culk-d  hlrophe.  «'us 
sun"  111  turnni^'  Iroin  cast  lowest;  tlie  other,  named  anlmfro- 
p/it°in  relurniii::  from  west  to  eusl ;  then  tliey  stood  before  the 
altar,  aud  sau^  the  cpode,  which  was  Ihe  last  part  ot  the  song. 

Abp-  J'otter. 

2.  {-Rhet.)  (a)  The  repetition  of  words  in  an  inverse 
order  ;  as,  the  master  of  the  servant  and  the  servant  of 
the  master.  (6)  The  retort  or  turning  of  an  adversary's 
plea  against  him. 

An'ti-Stroph'ic  (Sn'tT-strSflk),  a.  [Gr.  avTLo-Tpo'pi- 
Kos.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antistrophe. 

II  An-Us'trO-phon  (.iiu-ti.s'tr5-f5n),  n.  [Gr.  a^^L<7Tpo- 
(^os  turned  opposite  ways.]  {B/iet.)  An  argument  re- 
torted on  an  opponent.  Milton. 

An'ti-stru-mat'ic  (-stni-miStrik),  a.  {Med.)  Auti- 
struiiiou.s.—  II.     A  niedichie  for  scrofula. 

An'ti-Stru'mous  (-atru'miis),a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
scrofulous  disorders.        "  Johnson.      Wiseniayi. 

An'ti-syph'i-lit'ic  (-sif^r-litlk),  a.  {Med.)  Effica- 
cious atiaiust  syphilis.  —  7i.     A  medicuie  for  sypliilis. 

An'ti-the'ism  (-the'Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  doctrine  of  anti- 
theists.— An'tl-the-is'tlc  (-tliS-Ts'tik),  a. 

An'ti-the'ist,  n.    A  disbehever  in  the  existence  of  God. 

An-tltll'e-sis  (5n-tith'e-sTs),  7?.  .•  pi.  Antitheses  (-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  dirteeats,  fr.  aiT^iTie^mL  to  set  against,  to 
oppose;    avTL    against  -f-  rtfltVai    to  set.      See  Thesis.] 

1.  {lihct.)  An  opposition  or  contrast  of  words  or  senti- 
ments occurring  in  the  same  sentence ;  as,  '*  The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir;  the  miser  robs himsel/."  '*  He  liad  covertly 
shot  at  Cromwell ;   he  now  openly  aimed  at  the  Queen." 

2-  Tlie  second  of  two  clauses  forming  an  antithesis. 

3.  Opposition ;  contrast. 
An'tl-Uiet  fan'tT-th6t),  n.     [L.  antitheton,  fr.  Gr.  av- 

TifleTOs,    avrlQiTov,    antithetic]     An   antithetic   or   con- 
trasted statement.  Bacon. 
Anti-thet'iC  (-thet'tk),    )  a.     [Gr.  ai'TiSeTi/tds.]     Per- 
An'tl-thet'iC-al  (-I-kol),  )      taining   to   antithesis,  or 
oppM.sition  of  words  and  sentiments;  containing,   or  of 
the  n.^ture  of,  antithesis  ;  contrasted. 
An'ti-thet'ic-al-ly,  (fdv.    By  way  of  antithesis. 
An  li-tOX'ic  (;1n'ti-t5Us'Tk),  a.    Counteracting  poison. 
An'ti-tOX'in    l  (Su'tl-tSks'Tu),??.  \_^xei.anti'-\- toxin. '\ 
An  ti-tOX'ine  (      A  substance  (sometimes  the  product 
of   a  specific   micro-organism  and  sometimes  naturally 
present  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  an  animal),  capable  of 
producing  immunity  from  certain  diseases,  or  of  counter- 
acting the  poisonous  effects  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

An'ti-trade'  (-trad'),  n.  A  tropical  wind  blowing 
steadily  iu  a  direction  opposite  to  the  trade  wind. 

II  An-tit'ra-gUS  (5n-tTt'ra-g2s),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
TiTpayo5.]  {Anat.)  A  prominence  on  the  lower  posterior 
portion  of  the  concha  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  the 
tragus.     See  Ear.  ^ 

i|  An'ti-tro-chan'ter(an'tT-tr6-kan'ter),n.  {Anat.)A.n 
articular  surface  on  tlie  ilium  of  birds  against  which  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur  plays. 

An-tit'ro-pal  (an-tTt'ro-pal),  1  «•      [Pref.  anti-  -f  Gr. 

An-tit'ro-pOUS  (-pus),  I       rpdn-o?    turn,  rpiirtiv 

to  turn.]     {But.)  At  the  extremity  most  remote  from  the 

hilum,  as  tlie  embryo,  or  inverted  with  respect  to  the 

seed,  as  tlie  radicle.  Lindley. 

An'ti-ty'pal  (Sn'tT-ti^pal),  a.     Antitypical.     [i?.] 

An'ti-type  (-tip),  v.     [Gr.  ai-TtruTTo?  of  corresponding 

form;   olvtI  against -f- rvn-os   type,    figure.     See   Type.] 

That  of  which  the  type  is  the  pattern  or  representation  ; 

that  which  is  represented  by  the  type  or  symbol. 

An'U-typ'lc-al  (-tTp'T-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
antitype  ;  explaining  the  type.  —  An'ti-typ'ic-al-ly,  ''dv. 
An-tit'y-pOUS  (an-tTt'T-ptis),  a.    [Gr.  dfTiVyn-os.]    Re- 
sisting blows ;  liard.     [06.?.]  Cndivorth. 
An-Ut'y-py  (-py),"-     [Or.  acTiTun-m.]     Opposition  or 


Ant'-ll'on  (int'-ii'uu), 

insect,    tlie    larva  

of  which  makes  in  ^Sot*^^;^^' 


{Zo'ul.)   A  neuropteroua 


Ant-Uon  (MurmcUou  ohsoletv^)  of  Amer- 
ica, a  Iriiugo  ;  b  Lurva  :  c  Pitfall  in 
Band  with  the  Larva  concealed  in  the 
bottom. 


resistance' of  matter  to  force,     [i?.]      Sir  W.  Uanulton. 

An'tl-vac'cl-na'tion  (anaT-vSk'sT-na'shQn),  n.  Oppo- 
fiitinn  to  vaccination.  London  Times. 

An'ti-vac'cl-na'tlon-lst,  n.     An  antivaccmist. 

An'^ti-vac'cl-nist.  n.     One  opposed  to  vaccination. 

An'U-va-ri'O-lOUS   (-vi-ri'tdus),    o.     Preventing  the 
contagion  of  smallpox.  . 

An'U-ve-ne're-al  (-ve-ne're-fll),  a.    Good  agamst  ve- 
nereal poison  ;  anti?\Thilitic. 

An'ti-vlv'i-sec'tion  (-vTvT-sek'shun),  n.    Opposition 
to  vivisection.  .   . 

An'ti-viv'i-sec'tion-ist,  n.  One  opposed  to  vll,^sectlon. 

An'tl-zym'lc  (-zim'Tk),  a.     Preventing  fermentation. 

An'U-zy-mot'ic  (-7.i-m5t'Tk),  a.     {Med.)  Preventing 
fermentation  or  decomposition.  —  n.     An  agent  so  used. 

Antler  (Snt'lPr),  n.  [OE.  auntelere,  OF.  antodhcr^ 
n n do illrr,  e ?i doit  i//f  r, 
fr.  F.  ondoiii/ler,  fr. 
an  assumed  LL.  onf' 
ocido-ris^  fr.  L.  ante 
before  +  ocuhts  eye. 
See  Ocular.]  iZn'OL) 
The  entire  honi,  or 
any  branch  of  the 
horn,  of  a  cervine  an- 
imal, as  of  a  stag. 

I  luce  Btat,'8  with  six- 
tccn  niitlrrs.  Maraiila}/. 


Antlers  of  FopkiI  Irish  Elk  (Ccriits 

r-F"  The  branch  i,.>.»rt».-<). 

nc\t  to  the  head  is  called  the  hr^nir  mitlrr,  and  the  branch 
next  above,  the  /"  :  <tnt/rr,  or  /-tt'f  ontl'-r.  The  nmm  stem 
is  the  /'■fiin,  :iiiil  the  hran.Iics  .■xre  often  called  fi/nis. 
Antlers  arc  .l.-.i.bious  bmiv  ni<>t  liorny)  growths,  and  are 
covered  with  a  iHTiosti-iiiii  while  Kiowhig.    See  VELVET. 

Antlor  moth  '/"')/.).  a  destructive  European  moth  (C\r- 
apl.rii.r  'jraiiiinis).  wliich  devastates  grass  lands. 

Antlered  (aut'lerd),  n.     Furnished  with  antlers. 

The  anilacd  stag.  Cmpper. 

II  Ant11-a  (XntMT-A),  n.;  pi.  Antij;k  (-5).  [L.,  a 
pump,  Gr.  ai-TAio  hold  of  a  ship.;]  (Xoot.)  Tho  spiral 
tubular  proboscis  of  lepidoptorous  luaecta.    See  Lepidop- 

TERA. 


the  sand  a  pitfall 
to  capture  ants, 
etc.  The  common 
American  species 
is  Mynneleon  ob- 
soletus^  the  Eu- 
ropean is  M.  Jor' 
■mienrius. 

II  An-tOB'cl  (5n- 
te'si),    An-toe'- 

Cians  (-shonz), 
?i.  pi.  [NL.  an- 
tueci,  fr.    Gr.    pi. 

aVTOLKOl  ',       avTi 

Opposite  +  OLKflv 
to  live.]  Those 
who  live  under 
the  same  merid- 
ian, but  on  oppo- 
site parallels  vi  latitude,  north  and  south  of  the  equator- 
II  An'tO-no-ma'si-a  (an'to-no-ma'zhl-a ;  277),  «.  [L.» 
fr.  Gr.  avTovonaaia,  fr.  avTOvop-d^fiv  to  name  instead ; 
di'Tt  instead  -f  oi-ojxa^eii'  to  name,  orofia  name.]  {Bhet.} 
The  use  of  some  epithet  or  the  name  of  some  office,  dig- 
nity, or  the  like,  instead  of  the  proper  name  of  the  per- 
son; as  when  his  majesty  is  used  for  a  king,  or  when, 
instead  of  Aristotle,  we  say,  the  philosopher ;  or,  con- 
versely, the  use  of  a  proper  name  instead  of  an  appella- 
tive, as  when  a  wise  man  is  called  a  Solomon,  or  an  emi- 
nent orator  a  Cicero. 

An'tO-no-mas'tic  (-mSs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
chara<terix.i'(i  by,  autonomasia. — An'tO-nO-mas'Uc-al- 
ly  (-tT-k</l-ly),  adv. 
An-ton'0-ma-sy  (Sn-t5n'6-mu-zy),  ti.  Autonomasia. 
An'tO-nym  tan'to-nim),  ?)■  [Gr.  a.vTUiW^l.ia  ja,  word 
used  in  suListitution  for  another;  avri  -f  oi-o^a,  oi'u^a.  a 
word.]     A   word   of  opposite  meaning ;  a  countertenii ; 

—  used  as  a  correlative  of  synonym,     [i?-]     C.  J.  Smith. 
Ant-orT)it-al(ant-6r'bit-«l),ff.  {Fv^i.  anti- ^  orbital. J 

{Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  region  of  the 
front  of  the  orbit.  —  n.  Tlie  antorbital  bone. 

Ant'or-gas'tic  (antSr-gSs'tTk),  a.    See  Aktioegaktic. 

Ant-0'ZOne  (ant-o'zon),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  ozove.'J 
{Chevi.)  A  compound  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  oxygen,  but  now  know,Ti  to  be  hydrogen  dioxide  ; 

—  so  called  because  apparently  antagonistic  to  ozone, 
converting  it  into  ordinary  oxygen. 

An'tral  (Sn'tral),  «.     {A7iat.)  Relating  to  an  antrum. 

An'tre  (Su'ter),  n.  [F.  untre,  L.  antrum^  fr.  Gr. 
ai'Tpoi'.]     A  cavern.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

An-trcrse'  (Su-trSrs'),  o-  [From  L.  ante -^  rersuw 
turned:  apparently  formed  in  imitation  of  retrorse.li 
{Bot.)  Forward  or  upward  in  direction.  Gray. 

An'tro-vert'  (5n'tr5-vert'),  v-  ^-  To  bend  forward, 
[i?.]  ^"■"'• 

II  An'tnim  (Sn'trum),  n. ;  pi.  Aktba  (-tra).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  arTpoc]  A  cavern  or  cavity,  esp.  an  anatomical 
cavity  or  sinus.  Hurley. 

II  An-trus'tion  (5n-triis'chrm),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  aidr>t.<<- 
tio.']  A  vassal  or  voluntary  follower  of  Frankish  prmces 
in  their  enterprises. 

Ant'  thrush'  (anf  thrush').  {Zool.)  {n)  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  tropical  birds,  of  the  Old  World,  of  the- 
genus  Pitta,  somewhat  resemblmg  the  thrushes,  and 
feeding  cliiefiy  on  ants,     {h)    See  Ant  bird,  under  Ant. 

llA-nu'bls  (a-nu'bTs),  n.     [L.]  {Myth.)  An  Egy-ptian 
deity,  the  conductor  of  departed  spir- 
its, represented  by  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox. 

II  A-nu'ra  (a-nu'ra),  7?..  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ai' priv. -f  oiipa  a  tail.]  {Zool.)  \ 
One  of  the  orders  of  amithibians  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  a  tail,  as 
the  frogs  aud  toads.  [Written  aUo 
anoura.\ 

A-nu'rOUS  (a-nu'rHs),  fr.  {Zool. ) 
Destitute  of  a  tail,  as  the  frogs  and 
toads.     [Al.so  writtiu  anonrons.'] 

An'U-ry  (Sn'u-ry\  n.  [Gr.  av  priv. 
+  ovpov  urine.]  (Med.)  Nonsecre- 
tion  or  defective  secretion  of  urine ; 
ischurv. 

II  A'nus  (a'ntts),  n.  [L.,  prob.  for 
asnns  ;  vi.  Gr.  ^crOac  to  sit,  Skr.  as.-\  ^.^;'^.\;,/f;;;;;ji„:;" 
{Anat.)  The  posterior  opening  of  the  Et,jptian  paintin„). 
alimentary  canal,  through  which  the  excrements  are  ex- 
pelled. 

An'vil  (Su'vTl),  n.     [OE.  anrelf,  an/elf,  anr/rlt,  AS. 
anfU/.,  ovjUt ;    of   inicer- 
tain    origin  ;     cf.    OHG. 
annfah,  D.   aanbcld.'] 

1.  An  iron  block,  usu- 
ally with  a  steel  face, 
upon  which  metals  aro 
hammered  and  shaped. 

2.  Anything  resem- 
bling an  anvil  in  shape  or 
use.  Specifically  {Anat.)., 
the  incus.    See  Ixcrs. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  to  bo  Anvil, 

in  a  state  of  discussion, 

formation,  or  preparation,  aa  when  a  scheme  or  measure- 
is  forming,  but  not  matured.  Sivi/t. 


An'vil,  V.  f.  To  form  o.'  shapo  on  an  anvil ;  to  hammer 
out ;  a?*,  aiirdrd  armor.  Bran.  lO  Fl. 

Anx-l'e  lude  (iin-zi't-tud),  n.  [L.  n7iJ'ictudo.'\  Tlie 
Btat."  <.f  bring  anxious;  anxiety.     [/'.] 

Anx-l'e-ty  (iin-zi'e-tj?),  n.  :  pi.  Anxieties  (-tIz).  [L. 
anrictas,  fr.   anxiiis:    cf.    F.   anxietc.      See  Anxious.] 

1.   Concern  or  solicitude  respecting  some  thing  or 


iilc,  aenate,   care,   am,   iirm,   ask,   Ihial,   all;     eve,   event,   Ond,   Icra,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   6bcy,   orb,   odd; 


ANXIOUS 


G7 


APERY 


event,  future  or  unt'ertiun,  whicli  disturbs  the  mind,  anj 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  painful  uneaBiueaa. 

2.  EaRur  desire.  J.  D.  Forhcs. 

3.  (Med.)  A  state  of  restlessness  and  aKitatiun,  ofton 
with  general  indisposition  and  a  distresfiing  wl-iikg  of  op- 
pression at  the  epigastriiun.  Dmujlison. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  solicitude  ;  foreboding ;  uneasinesH ;  per- 
plexity; diatiuietiido  ;  disiiuiet;  trouble;  apprehension; 
restlessness.    See  Oaoe. 

Anx'lOUS  (iink'shns),  a.  [L.  tinxius,  fr.  ainjrrc  to 
cause  pain,  elioke  ;  akin  to  Or.  ayx^iv  to  <rhoke.  See 
ANGr,R.]  1.  Full  of  anxiety  or  disquietude;  greatly 
concerned  or  solicitous,  esp.  respecting  soinetlnn^  future 
or  unknown;  being  in  painful  suspense; — applied  to 
persons  ;  as,  anxious  for  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

2.  Accompanied  with,  or  causing,  anxiety;  worrying; 
—  applied  to  things  ;  as,  anxious  labor. 

The  Rwwt  of  life,  from  wliich 
God  httth  hid  dwvU  far  off  all  aiuiom  cares.       Milton. 

3.  Earnestly  desirous ;  as,  anxious  to  please. 

lie  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  ojujoiw  to  prCKcrvc  niul  ut 
those  who  are  eai^pr  tor  reform.  Jlacauhty. 

An.rioufi  is  followed  by  for^  about^  concernin'j^  etc.,  be- 
fore the  object  of  solicitude. 

Syn.  —  Solicitous  ;  careful  ;  uneasy  ;  unquiet ;  rest- 
less ;  concerned  ;  disturbed  ;  watchful. 

Anx'lOUB-ly,  adv.  In  an  anxious  niauucr ;  with  painful 
inicertaiiitv;  Hdlirltously. 

Ans'ious-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  anxious  ;  great 
solicitude ;  anxiety. 

A'ny  (6n'J),  a.  &  pron.  [OE.  .Tm';,  <th?,  mi,  ani,  oni, 
AS.  teiiiij,  fr.  an  one.  It  is  akin  to  OS.  enig,  OHG.  einic, 
G.  einig,  D.  entif/.  See  One.]  1.  One  indifferently,  out 
of  an  indefinite  number  ;  one  indefinitely,  whosoever  or 
whatsoever  it  may  bo. 

0^^^  Any  is  often  used  in  denying  or  asserting  without 
limitation;  as,  tliis  tiling  ought  not  to  be  done  at  amj 
time ;  I  ask  any  one  to  answer  my  question. 

No  man  knowcth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  j  neither  knowcth 
any  niiiu  tlie  Father,  save  the  Son.  Matt.  xi.  '27. 

2.  Some,  of  whatever  kind,  quantity,  or  number  ;  as, 
are  there  ayii/  witnesses  present?  are  there  (uuj  other 
houses  like  it?  "Who  will  show  us  a/;?/ good  V"  P5.  iv,  6. 

It  is  often  used,  either  in  the  singvdar  or  the  plural,  as 
a  pronoun,  the  person  or  thing  being  understood ;  any- 
body;  anyone;  (^^)  any  persons. 

If  nny  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, .  ..and  it  shall 
be  f^iven  him.  thw-  i.  X 

Thnt  if  he  found  nn>/  of  this  wny,  whether  thcv  were  men  or 
women,  lie  might  hring  theTU  bouiiil  unto  Jcrii;-a!em.  .Ids  ix. :,'. 

At  any  rate,  In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
affairs ;  anyhow. 
A'ny,  adv.    To  any  extent ;  in  any  degree ;  at  all. 

You  are  not  to  go  loose  n»;/  longer.  Sha/:. 

Before  you  go  ani/  farther.  Steele. 

A'ny-bod-y  C-bQd-j*),  n.  1.  Any  one  out  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  persons  ;  anyone  ;  any  person. 

His  Majesty  could  not  keep  any  secret  from  anyhorhi, 

Jhicfitdatj. 
2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  standing.     [C0/Z07.] 
AH  the  men   helonircd  exclusively  to  the  mechanic:il  anil 
shopkeeiiing  classes,  nnd  there  was  not  a  single  bunker  <ir  an'i- 
bodji  in  the  list.  Lond.  Sal.  A'er. 

A'ny-hOW'  (-hou'),  fdv.  In  any  way  or  manner  what- 
ever ;  at  any  rate  ;  iu  any  event. 

Anidtoir,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  a  simple  self- 
originated  error.  J.  ][.  Seicman. 
Anyhoiv,  the  languages  of  the  two  nations  were  closely  allied. 

K.  A.  Freeiinni. 

A'ny-one  (-wiin),  n.  One  taken  at  random  rather 
than  by  selection  ;  anybody.  [Commonly  written  as  two 
words.] 

A'ny-thing  (-tliTng),  n.  1.  Any  object,  act,  state, 
event,  or  tact  wliatever  ;  thing  of  any  kind  ;  something 
or  other  ;  aught ;  as,  I  would  not  do  it  for  anything. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  nn>ithing  so  unlucky  ?    A.  TroUope. 
They  do  not  know  that  ainjthinfj  is  amiss  with  them. 

ir.  G.  Sumner. 

2.  Expressing  an  indefinite  comparison  ;  —  with  as  or 
like.     [_Coiloq.  or  /-ojc] 

I  fear  your  girl  will  prow  as  proud  as  nmjthing.  Rickai-dson. 
^^^  Any  ^/u//g,  written  as  two  words,  is  now  common- 
ly used  in  contradistmction  to  aini  person  or  aiii/lxidij. 
Formerly  it  was  also  separated  wlien  used  iu  tlie  wider 
sense.  '"^Necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  amj  thing 
and  venture  any  titinfj.^^  If-'  i'^oe. 

Anything  but,  not  at  all  or  in  any  respect.  *'  The  battle 
was  a  rare  one,  and  the  victory  {ini/thin'j  but  secure." 
//(/;f///c>;//('.— Anything  like,  in  any  respect ;  at  all;  as,  I 
can  not  give  anythiiKj  like  a  fair  sketch  of  his  trials. 

A'ny-thing^,  adv.    In  any  measure  ;  anywise ;  at  all. 

Mine  old  good  will  and  hearty  affection  towards  yon  is  not 
,  .  .  anything  at  all  quiiiled.  Jiolnnison  (More  s  Utopia). 

A'ny-thtag-a'ri-an  (-a'rT-an),  n.  One  who  holds  to 
no  particular  creed  or  dogma. 

A'ny-way  (-wa)^,      )  adv.     Anywise  ;  at  all. 

A'ny-ways  (-waz),  (  Tennyson.    Sonihey. 

A'ny-where  (.-hwar).  ndv.     In  any  place.  UdaU. 

A'uy-Whith'er  (-hwTth'er),  adv.  To  or  towards  any 
place.     \_Archaic]  Dc  Foe. 

A'ny-wise  (-wiz"),  ndv.  In  any  wise  or  way ;  at  all. 
**  Anyu'ise  essential/'  Burice. 

A-O'ni-an  (u-o'nT-^n),  a.  [From  Aonia,  a  part  of 
Bo?otia,  in  Greece.]  Pertaining  to  Aonia,  in  Bceotia,  or 
to  the  Muses,  who  were  supposed  to  dwell  there. 

Aonlan  foant,  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  sacred  to  the 
Muses. 

A'o-riat  (a'o-rTst),n.  [Gr.  dopioro?  indefinite;  a  priv. 
+  opi^Giv  to  define,  opo5  boundary,  limit.]  (Gram.)  A 
tense  in  the  Greek  language,  which  expresses  an  action 
as  completed  in  past  time,  but  leaves  it,  in  other  respects, 
wholly  indeterminate. 


Aorta  and  Heart  of  Man, 
front  view. 


A'0-ris'tic  (ii^ft-rTs'tTk),  (7.     [Gr,  aopt<rriKo?.]    Indefi- 
nite ;   in-rtaitiiug  to  the  aorist  tenne. 

A-or'ta  (u-ur'ti),7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aopTjJ,  fr.  aeipetv  to 
lift,  heave.J  {Anat.)  The  great 
artery  which  carries  tlio  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  except  tlie  lungs  ;  tho 
main  trunk  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. 

\^^  In  fislies  and  the  early 
stages  of  all  biglier  vertebrates 
tlio  aorta  divides  lu-ar  its  origin 
into  sevcr;d  brainbi-s  (tlm  imrtic 
arr/ies)  wliirh  jklsm  in  ]);iirs  roinid 
the  <i'.si'])li.i;j;iiH  iiiid  uiiiti-  to  form 
the  Hyateniic  aurta.  Un(-  or  more 
pairs  of  tlieso  arrhi-w  jirrsist  in 
amphibia  and  reptihs,  hut  only 
one  archill  birds  and  in;immal8, 
this  being  on  the  riglit  side  in  the 
fonner,  and  on  the  left  iu  the 
latter. 

Description  of  the  Ilhisf ration  : 

a  Right  Ventricle  of  heart,  with  6 
Stumpot  Pulmonary  Artery.  <•  1-eft 
Ventricle,  connecliiig  with  .Vorta  {d 
d  Arch  of  Aorta,  c  Descending  Tho- 
racic Aorta,  ./■  Ahtloniinttl  Aorta), 
which  shows  the  Coronary  Arteries 
branching  from  it  over  tbe  surfiice 
of  the  heart,  and  the  stumps  of  the 
following  arteries  :  a  Innominate,  r 
Kight  Carotid,  •■*  s  night  and  lA-tt 
Subclavian,  t  Lett  Carotid,  </  Gas- 
tric, h  Ileiintic.  i  Sjilrnic.  K-  A'  Ilight 
and  Left  Renal,  i/ lli^yht  and  Left 
Connnon  Iliac,  m  m  Supt-rior  and 
Inferior  Mesenteric,  n  Ji  Right  and 
Left  Spermatic,  o  Middle  Sacral,  p 
P  Some  of  tho  Intercostal  and  Lum- 
bar arteries. 

n  Left  Auriculor  Appendix,  w 
Right  Auricle  and  Appendix,  re- 
ceiving v:  Superior  Vena  Cava  de- 
scending from  Right  and  Left  In- 
nominate Veins,  and  .(■  Interior  Vena 
Cava  asceTiding  from  below,  with 
stumps  of  Hepatic  Veins. 

A-or'tal  (-t'-fl),  (7.  Aortic;  resembling  the  aorta.    [.R.] 

A-or'tic  (-tik),  rt.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aorta. 

li  A'or-U'tis  (a'or-ti'tis),  n.  \_Aorta  -f  -iiis.'\  {Med.) 
Inrtammatiou  of  the  aorta, 

II  A'ou-dad(ii'oo-dad),  n.  [The  Moorish  name.]  {Zo'6L) 
An  African  sheepUke  quadruped 
(the  Ainmotragiis  tragclaphas) 
havuig  a  long  mane  on  the  breast 
and  forelegs.  It  is,  perhaps, the 
chamois  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A-pace'  (a-pas'))  adv.  [Pref. 
a-  -f-  pace, 
OE.  a  pas  at 
a  walk,  in 
which  a  is  the 
article.  See 
Pace.]  With 
a  quick  pace  ; 
quick  ;  fast  ; 
speedily. 

Ilis  dewy  locks 
did  drop  with 
brine  apace. 

Spe)iser. 

A  visible  tri- 
umph    of     the 

qua' e.  /.  7^f/^r.  Aoudad  (Ammotragus  tragdaphus), 

A-pa'ches  (3,-pa'ch5z),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Apache  (-chti). 
(Ef/tnol.)  A  group  of  nomadic  North  American  Indians  in- 
cluding HI' V(.-ral  tribes  native  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc. 

Ap  a-go'ge  liip'a-go'je),  71.  [Gr.  ajraywy^  a  leading 
a"  ay,  Ir.  aTrayeii'  to  lead  away  ;  an-o  from -f-  aye  tf  to  lead.] 
{L"tjic)  An  indirect  argument  which  proves  a  thing  by 
showing  tlie  impossibility  or  absurdity  of  the  contrary. 

Ap''a-gOg'ic  (-goj'ik),      [  a.      Proving    indirectly,   by 

Ap  a-gog'ic-al  l,-i-k'/l),  J  showing  the  absurdity  or 
inipuasibility  of  the  contrary.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

A-paid' (a-pad'),  «■    Paid;  pleased.    [Oi^.]  Chaucer. 

A-palr'  (a-par'j,  v.  (.  &,  i.  To  impair  or  become  im- 
paired; to  injure.     {Ohs.^  Chancer. 

Ap^a-la'cM-an  (ap'a-la'cht-an),  a.    See  Appalachian. 

Ap'an*age  (Sp'.Vuaj),  n.     Same  as  Appanage. 

A-pan'thrO-py  (a-pSn'thru-py),  V.  [Gr.  a-TTavOptnTcia  ; 
OTTO  from  -f-  arSpton-o?  man.]  An  aversion  to  the  com- 
pany of  men  ;  a  love  of  solitude. 

ilA'par  (a'piir).  A'pa-ra  (a'pa-ra),  n.  [Native  name 
aparn.^     (Zoid.)  See  Mataco. 

II  A'pa-re'JO  (a'pa-ra'liS),  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  pack 
saddle  used  in  the  American  military  service  and  among 
the  Spanish  Americans.  It  is  made  of  leather  stuffed 
with  hay,  moss,  or  the  like. 

II  Ap'a-rith'me-Sls  (ap'a-rTth'me-sTs  ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
aTrapt'0jU>)o-t?,  from  a.Trapi.6fj.€iv  to  count  off  or  Over.] 
(I^/iet.)  Enumeration  of  parts  or  particidars. 

A-part'  (a-parf),  fdr.  [F.  a  part ;  a  (L.  nd)  -{-  part 
part.  See  Part.]  1.  Separately,  in  regard  to  space  or 
company;  in  a  state  of  separation  as  to  place  ;  aside. 

Others  aytart  sat  on  a  hill  retired.  Milton. 

The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself,  /'.f .  iv.  ?,. 

2.  In  a  state  of  separation,  of  exclusion,  or  of  distinc- 
tion, as  to  purpose,  use,  or  character,  or  as  a  matter  of 
thought ;  separately ;  independently  ;  as,  consider  the 
two  propositions  apart. 

3.  Aside  ;  away.  "  "Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness 
and  superfluity  of  naughtiness."  Jas.  i.  '1\. 

Let  Pleasure  go,  put  Care  apart.  Keble. 

4.  In  two  or  more  parts ;  asunder ;  to  pieces ;  as,  to 
take  a  piece  of  machinery  apart. 

A-part'ment  (a-part'ment).  n.  [F.  appartemmt ;  cf. 
It.  apparlamento,  fr.  appartare  to  separate,  set  apart ; 


all  fr.  L.  ad  -f  pars,  partis.,  part.  See  Apart.]  1.  A 
room  in  a  building ;  a  division  in  a  bouiie,  neparated  from 
olliern  by  partitions.  /''itlding. 

2.  A  si-I  «ir  nujte  of  rooms.  Dc  (^uiurey. 

3.  A  ruMipartnient.    [O/j.v.]  J'ope. 
A-part'ness  (i-piirt'ni-s},  n.    The  quality  of  standmg 

apart. 

II  Ap-as'tron  (aii-Ss'trGn),  w.  [Gr.  otto  from  -f  aarpov 
star,]  (A.stron.)  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double  star 
wli'Tc  \)\i:  hrn;illrr  star  is  farthest  from  its  iJrimary. 

Ap'a-thet'ic(ap'i-lhSt'Ik),  1  a.  [SeeAPATirv.]  Void  of 

Ap'a  thet'lc-al  (-T-krd),  (  feeling  ;  not  subceptiUo 
id  dt-i-p  imikI  inn  ;  panhiunless  ;  indifferent. 

Apa  thet'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  apathetic  manner. 

Ap'a  thist  (ap'iutliT.st),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ajtalhistc.'}    One 

Whu  ]..  dr^tillitr  ..f  fciding. 

Apa  thls'tic-al  (ap'i-thls'tl-k«l),  a.   Apathetic ;  une- 

moLinnal.    | //.  I 

Ap'a-thy  (apM-thy-),  "■;  pf-  Apathies  (-thTz}.    [L. 

opathia,  Gr.  andOeia  ;  a.  priv.  -j-  irddo';,  fr.  itadciVy  tto- 
fTx^ii'y  to  suffer:  cf.  F.  apathie.  See  Pathos.]  Want  of 
feeling ;  privation  of  passion,  emotion,  or  excitement ;  dis- 
passion  ;  —  applied  eitlier  to  tlie  body  or  the  uiind.  As 
applied  to  tlie  mind,  it  is  a  cahnness,  indolence,  or  state 
of  indifference,  incapable  of  being  ruffled  or  roused  to 
active  interest  or  exertion  by  pleasure,  pain,  or  passion. 
"Tho  apathy  of  despair."  Mncaulay. 

A  certain  apathi/  or  Hlurei^hness  in  hi«  nature  whicli  U-d  him 
...  to  leave  events  to  take  their  own  courfic.  J'n-Arott. 

According  to  the  StoicH.  a/jnf/(// meant  the  extinction  of  the 
passions  by  the  ascendency  of  reat^on.  I-'lt^unitg. 

0:^^  In  tlie  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Christiana 
adopted  the  term  to  exx)re83  a  contempt  of  earthly  con- 
cerns. 

Syi».  — Insensibility;  unfeelingness ;  indifference;  un- 
concern; stoicism;  supineness;  sluggishness. 

Ap'a-tlte  (Sp'i-tlt),  n.  [Gr.  and-rrf  deceit,  fr.  aTrarai' 
to  deceive  ;  it  having  been  often  mistaken  for  other  min- 
erals.] (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lime,  occurring  usu- 
ally in  six-sided  prisms,  color  often  pale  green,  trans- 
parent or  translucent. 

A'pau'm^'  (i^po^nifi'),  n.  See  Appai-me. 

Ape  (ap),  n.  [AS.  apa  ;  akin  to  0.  aap,  OHG.  0^0, 
G.  affe.,  Icel.  api.,  Sw.  apa.,  Dan.  ff&e,W.  epa.'\  1.  (ZoU.) 
A  quadrumanous  mammal,  esp.  of  the  family  Sinvind-.p., 
having  teeth  of  tlie  same  number  and  fonn  as  in  man, 
and  possessmg  neither  a  tail  nor  cheek  pouches.  The 
name  is  applied  esp.  to  species  of  the  genus  Ilylohatcs., 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  Quadru- 
mana.  The  higher  forms,  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and 
ourang,  are  often  called  anthropoid  apes  or  man  apes. 

Z'W^  The  a]te.  of  the  Old  Testament  was  probably  the 
rhesus  monkey  of  India,  and  allied  forms. 

2.  One  who  imitates  servilely  (in  allusion  to  the  man- 
ners of  tlie  ape) ;  a  mimic.  Byron. 

3.  A  dupe.     iObs.']  Chaucer. 
Ape,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aped  (apt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Aping.]  To  mimic,  as  an  ape  imitates  human  actions  ;  to 
imitate  or  follow  servilely  or  irrationally.  "  How  he 
apes  his  sire."  Addison. 

The  pcnple  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they  hare 
never  tried.  £urke. 

A-peak'  (a-pek')*  "<"?''•  &  «■  [rref.  a-  -\-peah  Cf.  F.  h, 
;j!C  vertically.]  (Naui.)  In  a  vertical  line.  The  anchor 
IS  apeak,  when  the  cable  has  been  sufficiently  hove  in  to 
bring  the  ship  over  it,  and  the  ship  is  then  said  to  be 
hove  apeak.     [Spelt  also  apeek.'] 

Apeliood  (ap'ho6d),  n.    The  state  of  being  an  ape. 

A-penous  (a-pellus),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f  L.  peUis 
skin.]     Destitute  of  skin.  Brande  <t-  C. 

Ap'en-nine  (5p'eu-nin),  a.  [L.  Apeyininus,  fr.  Celtic 
pen.,  or  beji,  peak,  mountain.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
through  Italy. 

A-pep'sy  (a-pep'sy),  n.  [NL.  apepsia,  fr,  Gr.  aireipCa, 
fr.  aTTCTrTO?  uncooked,  undigested ;  o  priv.  -|-  ireTno^ 
cooked,  iriTTTeiv  to  cook,  digest.]  (Med.)  Defective 
digestion :  indigestion.  Coxe. 

Ap'er  (ap'er),  n.     One  who  apes. 

It  A-pe're-a  (a-pa'rii-a),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
Tlie  wild  Guinea  pig  of  Brazil  (Caria  aperea). 

A-pe'ri-ent  (a-pe'rT-ent),  a.  [L.  aperiens,  p.  pr.  of 
aperire  to  uncover,  open  ;  ah  -\-  parire,  parcre.,  to  bring 
forth,  produce.  Cf.  Cover,  Overt.]  (3fed.)  Gently 
opening  the  bowels;  laxative.  —  71.  An  aperient  medi- 
cine or  food.  Arbuthnot. 

A-per'1-tlve  (a-perT-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aperitif,  fr.  L. 
aperir€.'\     Serving  to  open  ;  aperient.  Harvey. 

A-pert'  (a-perf),  a.  [OF.  aperl,  L.  apertus,  p.  p.  of 
ape/ire.  See  Aperient,  and  cf.  Pert,  a.}  Open  ;  evi- 
dent ;  undisguised.     [Archaic'}  Fotherby. 

A-pert',  oiiv.     Openly.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

A-per'tion  (a^per'shun),  n.  [L.  apertio.']  The  act  of 
opening;  an  opening;  an  aperture.  [Archaic']   Wiseman. 

A-pert1y,'"^c.    Opeidy  ;  clearly.    [Archaic] 

A-pert'ness,  "-     Openness;  frankness.     [Archaic] 

Ap'er-lure  (ap'er-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  apertura.,  fr.  ape- 
rire.     See  Aperient.]     1.  Tlie  act  of  opening.     [O/^t.] 

2.  An  opening  ;  an  open  space ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  chami ; 
a  passage  perforated  ;  a  hole ;  as,  an  aperture  in  a  wall. 

An  apa-ture  between  the  mountains.  Git/iin. 

The  back  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  Owen. 

3.  (Opt.)  The  diameter  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  of  a  telescope  or  other  optical  instrument ;  as, 
a  telescope  of  four-inch  aperture. 

{T^^^  The  apfrfure  of  microscopes  is  often  expressed  in 
degrees,  called  also  the  angular  anerdire,  which  signifies 
the  angular  breadth  of  the  pencil  of  light  which  the  in- 
strument transmits  from  the  object  or  point  viewed ;  as, 
a  microscope  of  liiiF  aperture, 

Ap'er-y  (ap'er-y),  n.  :  pi.  Aperies  (-Tz).  1.  A  place 
where  apes  are  kept.     [B.]  King.dey. 

2.  Tlie  practice  of  aping ;  an  apish  action.    Coleridge. 


use,   unite,   nide,   full,   Up,   ftrn ;     pityj     food,    fo'ot;     out,    oil,     chair;     go; 


sing,    ink;     tlien,   tliin  ;     boN  ;    zli  —  z  in  azure. 
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APOCALYPTIC 


A-pet'al-OUS  (i-p5t'/fl-us),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -^-pelat."] 
{Bof.)  Having  no  petals,  or  Hower  leaves.  [See ///u*(. 
xindeT  Anther.] 

A-pet'al-OUS-ness,  n-     Tlie  state  of  beintj  apetaloua. 

A'pex  (.a'peks),  7i. ;  pi.  K.  Apexes  (-ez) ;  L.  Apices 
(ap't-bez).  [L.]  1.  The  tip,  top,  point,  or  augiilar  suiu- 
iiiit  of  anj-thiug;  as,  the  apex  of  a  luouutaiii,  spire,  or 
cone ;  the  (rpex,  or  tip,  of  a  leaf. 

2-  {Miniiir/)  The  eud  or  edge  of  a  vein  nearest  the 
surface,     [f.  «?.] 

Apex  of  the  earth's  motion  (Asfrov.),  that  point  of  the 
heavens  toward  uiiich  the  earth  is  moving  in  its  orbit. 

I' A-phser'e-sls  (MSr'e-sis;  277),  n.  [L.]  Same  as 
Apheresis. 

II  A-pha^-a  (S^faltT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  a  priv.  +  ^a.Ko^ 
seed  of  a  lentil.]  (Med.)  An  anomalous  state  of  refrac- 
tion caused  by  the  absence  of  the  rrystalline  lens,  as 
after  operations  for  cataract.  The  remedy  is  the  use  of 
powerful  convex  lenses.  Dunglison. 

A-phalci-al  (-f/1),  «.  OT''f^)  Pertaining  to  aphakia; 
as,  opbakial  glasses  ;  aphnkinl  eyes. 

II  Aph'a-nip'te-ra  (3f'a-uTp'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ai^aiTJ?  invisible  (i  priv. 
-\-  ^aU'eaOat  to  appear^  -f* 
TTTepof  a  wing.]  (Zo'iJl.)  A 
group  of  wingless  insects,  of 
whicli  the  flea  is  the  type. 
See  Flea. 

Aph'a-nip'ter-ous  (ter-us), 
a.  {Zo'jl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Aphaniptera. 

Aph'a-nite  (Sf'a-nit),  n. 
[Gr.  a'^ai'^?  invisible  ;  a  priv. 
-f  4)aife(T$at  to  appear.]  ( J/m.) 
A  very  compact,  dark-colored  Aphaniptera.  Head  of  Do? 
rock,  consistuig  of  liurnblende,  Vipa  il'ulex  caiii>),  much 
or  pyroxene,  and  feldspar,  but  enUinicd.  «  Mandibles  ;  h 
neither  of  them  in  perceptible     M-ixiH-'b  =  ^'^  >Iaxillary  pal- 

^  ^  put/Labial  palpi;  ^Lingua, 

grams-  r    r  a 

Aph'a-nit'ic  (Sf'a-nTtTk),  a.  iMin.)  Resembling 
aphanite  ;  having  a  very  fine-grained  stru'^ture. 

i!  A-plia'si-a  (a^fa'zhi-a),  I  Ji.    [NL.  tip/itisia,  Gr.  dcfia- 

Aph'a-sy  (3f'a-sy),  )      tn'a,  fr.  di^axoT  not  spo- 

ken; a  priv. -j~  <#.di'at  tospeak:  cf.  F.  ajD//fW>.]  {Med.) 
Loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  the  appropriate  use  of 
words,  the  vocal  organs  remaining  intact,  and  the  intel- 
ligence being  preserved.  It  is  dependent  on  injury  or 
disease  of  tlie  brain. 

A-plia'sic  (.vfa'sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  by, 
aphasia ;  speechless. 

A-phel'ion  (a-fel'yiin  or  -fe'lT-3n ;  277),  ??.  ;  pf.  Aphel- 
lA  (-ya  or  -li-a).  [Gr.  aw6  +  ^Atos  sun.]  (Asdfm.)  That 
point  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit  wliich  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun,  the  opposite  point  being  the pei-ifiel ion. 

A-phe'li-0-trop'ic  (a-fe'lt-o-trSptk),  a.  [Gr.  an-d  -f 
TJAio?  sim -f  TpojriKos  belonging  to  a  turning.]  Tuniing 
away  from  the  sun  ;  —  said  of  leaves,  etc.  Danvin, 

A-phe'li-Ot'ro-pism  (-ot'ro-pTz'm),  n.  The  habit  of 
bending  from  the  sunlight ;  — said  of  certain  plants. 

II  A-phe'mi-a  (a-fe'nu-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a  priv.  -f- 
<Ji7^ij  voice.]  {Med.)  Loss  of  the  power  of  speaking, 
while  retaining  the  power  of  writing;  —  a  disorder  of 
cerebral  origin. 

A-pher'e-sis  (a-f^r't-sTs  ;  277),  n.  [L.  aphaeresis^  Gr. 
d'^aipeo-i?,  fr.  d^aipetf  to  take  away  ;  otto  -j-  tup^lv  to 
take.]  1.  (Gram.)  The  dropping  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  e.  g.,  cute  for  acute. 

2.  (Surff.)  An  operation  by  which  any  part  is  separated 
from  the  rest.     [Ohs.^  Dtmgluon. 

llApb^e-SiS  (af'e-sis),  71.  [Gr.  offieo-i?  a  letting  go; 
in-ri  -j-  itVai  to  let  go.]  Tlie  loss  of  a  short  unaccented 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  —  the  result  of  a  pho- 
netic process ;  as,  squire  for  esquire.        Aew  Eng.  Diet. 

A-phet'ic  (a-f5tak),  a.  [Gr.  d^erticd?  letting  go,  fr. 
at^Uvat.  to  let  go.]  Shortened  by  dropping  a  letter  or 
a  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as,  an  aphetic 
word  or  form.  —  A-phet'ic-al-ly,  adv.     New  Kng.  Diet. 

Aph'e-tism  (Sf'e-tlz'm),  n.  An  aphetized  form  of  a 
word.  New  Eng.  Diet. 

Aph'e-tize  (-tiz),  v,  t.    To  shorten  by  aphesis. 

These  words  .  . .  have  been  aphetized.     New  Eng.  Diet. 

A'phid  (a'ffd),  71.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  genus  Aphis ; 
an  aphidian. 

Aph'1-des  fSfT-dez),  n.pl.    (Zool.)    See  Aphis. 

A-phid'I-an  (4-fTda-fm),  o.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  family  Aphidse.  —n.  One  of  tlie  aphides  ;  an  aphid. 

Aph'i-dlV'O-rous  (Sf'T-*nv'o-rus),  n.  [Aphis  -{-  L. 
vornre  to  devour.]  {Zodl.)  Devouring  aphides;  aphi- 
dophagous. 

Aph'1-dopVa-gons  {-tlof'a-gus),  a.  \^Apkis  -\-  Gr. 
^aytlv  trt  eat.]  (Zoi'.f.)  I-'ccding  upon  apliides,  or  plant 
lice,  as  do  hietles  of  thf  family  i'oceineUiih.f. 

Aph'1-lan'thro-py  (-ISn'thro-jiJ),  «.  [Gr.  aifxAdi'Spu- 
Woi;  not  loving  man  ;  d  priv.  -(-  </>(Afti'  to  love  +  avQpu}- 
xo-:  man.]     Want  of  love  to  mankind  ;  —the  opposite  of 


pliihiiilliropil. 

II  A'phls  (a'fTs),  n.  ;  pi 
(Zool.)  A  ge- 
miM  of  insects 
belonging  to 
tlie  order  He- 
rn iptera  and 
family  ApkU 
d-.H,  including 
luiinerouB  Bpe- 
cieB  known  aw 
pl.iiit  lice  and 
freen  flies. 


ApitiDES  (SfT-doz). 


Aphifl  nf  J 


\phifl 


t  mnli),  miioh  rn- 


AppleTrce  (Apfii 
«  wintrrd  ndnlt  mnlc  :  ft  Wiiittl 
vivi|)iirouH    iiuliviriiml  :    M  Tubcu    for   (he 

:^^Be8idea 

the  true  maltha  and  females,  thf^re  in  a  race  of  winKloBB 
a.<u^xiial  individuftlB  wliicli  havfi  tire  power  of  producing 
living  young  in  rapi<l  Hiiccewtion,  and  thcw  in  turn  may 
produce  otliers  of  the  Raiiie  kind  for  several  generatioiiB, 


Aphis  Lion  ( Chnrsopaperlat  of  Europe,  n 
Larva  ;  '<  Adult ;  c  E^sis  attaelied  by  pedi- 
cels to  a  luai.    Somewhat  enlarged. 


before  sexual  individuals  appear.  Tliey  suck  the  sap 
of  plants  by  means  of  a  tubular  proboscis,  and  owing  to 
the  wontierlul  rapidity  of  their  reproduction  become  very 
destructive  to  vegetation.  Blany  of  the  AfhoLe  excrete 
honeydew  from  two  tubes  near  the  end  of  the  body. 

A'phiS  li'on(a'fTs  li'Qn).  (Zo';/.)TheLirvaof  the  lace- 
winged      flies  ,  y .  I 
{Chrysopa),  \        /                           OM- 
which      feeds  \\y,r 
voraciously    --^^ 
upon     apluds. 
The    name    is 
also  applied  to 
the    larviB    of 
the     ladybuga 
{Cocctjuila). 

Aph'lo-gls'- 
tlc  (5f'l5-jis'- 
ttk),  a.  [Gr. 
d^Aoyttrros  not  inflammable  ;  d  priv.  -}-  (^AoycoroV  set  on 
fire.  See  Phlogiston.]  Flameless ;  as,  an  aphlogistic 
lamp,  in  which  a  coil  of  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
timii-d  ignition  by  alcohol,  without  tiame. 

II  A-pho'ni-a  (a-fo'nt-a),  |  n.     [NL.  aphonia,  Gr.  d(/)w- 

Aph'O-ny  (5f'6-ny),  I       I'ta,  fr.  d<|Kui'os  voiceless ; 

d  priv.  ~\-  ^u>i^  voice:  cf.  F.  ophonie.}  {Med.)  Loss  of 
voice  or  vocal  utterance.  Core. 

A-pbon'lc  (a-f5n1k>,     l  a.  Without  voice  ;  voiceless  ; 

Aph'O-nous  (af'6-nus),  (      nonvocal. 

Aph'o-rism  (ilf'fi-riz'm),  n.  [F.  ophorisme,  fr.  Gr. 
d^opnT/xd?  definition,  a  short,  pithy  sentence,  fr.  di^opt- 
^eiv  to  mark  otf  by  boundaries,  to  define ;  dwd  from  -j- 
bpi^eiv  to  separate,  part.  See  Horizon.]  A  comprehen- 
sive maxim  or  principle  expressed  in  a  few  words;  a 
sharply  defined  sentence  relatmg  to  abstract  truth  rather 
than  to  practical  matters. 

'i'hc -^irsttiijlioriiinol  llippocratcs  is,  "  Life  ia  ehort,  and  the 
art  is  long."  J'l'  '""".i- 

Syn,  — Axiom;  maxim;  adage:  proverb;  ai>othegm  ; 
saying  ;  saw ;  truism ;  dictum.    See  Axiom. 

Aph'0-ris-mat'ic  {3f'o-rIz-m5t'Ik),  \u.   Pertaining  to 

Aph''0-rls'nuc  (3f'u-riz'niik),  j      aphorisms,  or 

having  the  form  of  an  aphorism. 

Aph'o-ris'mer  (-mer),  «.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms. 
[Uspil  ill  diiugation  or  contempt.]  Milton. 

Aph'0-rist,  n.     A  writer  or  utterer  of  aphorisms. 

Aph'O-ris^tic  (-ris'ttk),      ia.     [Gr.  d</>opio-TiK05.]    In 

Aph'O-ris'tic-al  (-tt-kfd),  j  the  form  of.  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  an  aphorism  :  in  the  form  of  short,  unconnected 
sentences;  as,  an  aphof^istic  style. 

The  method  of  tlie  book  is  aphori'tic.      De  Qidnce'/- 

Aph'o-ris'tic-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner  of 
aphorisms;  pitliily. 

Aph'0-rize  (Sf  n-riz),  v.  i.     To  make  aphorisms. 

Aph'rite  (itf'rit),  n.     {Min.)  See  under  Calcite. 

Aph'ro-dis'i-ac  (Sf'r6-dtz'T-Sk),  |  a.     [Gr.  a't-poSiaia- 

Aph'ro-dl-si'a-cal  (-dT-zi'a-kr/l),  l  k6<;  iiprtaining  to 
sensual  love,  ir.  'A4>po&iTi}.  See  Aphrodite.]  Exciting 
venereal  desire ;  provocative  to  venery. 

Aph'ro-dis'1-ac,  n.  That  which  (as  a  drug,  or  some 
kinds  of  food)  excites  to  venery. 

Aph'ro-dls'i-an  (-«»),  a.  [Gr.  d^poStVto?.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  "  Aphrodisian  dames  "  [that 
is,  courtesans].  C.  Hende. 

II  Aph'ro-di'te    (SfrS-di'te),    n.      [Gr.    'a</)po5ltt).] 

1.  {Classic Myth.)    Tlie  Greek  goddess  of    love,  cor- 
responding to 
the  Venus  of 
the  Romans. 

2.  {Zool.)  A 
large  marine 
annelid,  cov- 
e  r  e  d  with 
long,  lustrous, 
golden,  hair- 
like  setae ;  the 
sea  mouse. 

3.  {Zool.)  A 
beautiful  but- 
terfly {Argijn- 
n  i  s  Aph  ro- 
dite)  of  the 
United  Statt-s. 

Aph'ro-dit'lC  C-dttTk),  a.  Venereal,  [i?.]  Dunglison. 

li  Aph'tha  (af'tha),  71.  [Sing,  of  APHTH.t.]  (Mrd.) 
{n)  One  of  the  whitish  .specks  called  aphthie.  {b}  Tlie 
disease,  also  called  tlirush. 

II  Aph'thaB  (-the),  71.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<^da  (mostly  in 
pi.  d<|)0ai.,  Hipp.)  an  eruption,  thrush,  f  r.  aTTTcif  to  set  on 
fire,  inflame.]  {Med.)  Roundish  pearl-colored  specks  or 
ttakes  in  the  month,  on  the  lips,  etc.,  terminating  in  white 
slouglis.     They  are  connuonly  characteristic  of  thrush. 

Aph'thold  (af'thoid),  rt.  [Aphtha -\- -oid.']  Of  the  na- 
ture of  aphtli.e  ;  resembling  thrush. 

Aph'ttaong  (af'th5ng;  277),  n.  [Gr,  a4»0oyyo<;  silent: 
d  priv.  -1-  tfi96yyo<;  voice,  sound,  fr.  ^Ocyyta-Oai  to  sound.] 
A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letter's,  employed  in  spelling 
;i  word,  but  in  the  pronunciation  iiaving  no  sound. — 
Aphthon'gal  (af-lh<1nVl),  a. 

Aph'thOUS  (ii'thu.s),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aphtheux.']  Pertain- 
ing tn.  or  caused  by,  aphtha' ;  cliaracterized  by  aphthae ; 
a.s,  (i}>hlhnus  wV-fT^;  op/tthous  iewr. 

Aph'yl-lOUB  (rif  Tl-luH  nr  j'l-fTKiris),  o.  [Gr.  d^iiAAos  ; 
d  priv.  -j  '/iiiAAoi'  leaf.]  {Hot.)  Destitute  of  leaves,  as  the 
broom  rajn*,  (Mrrtain  euj)horbiaceouK  plants,  etc. 

A'pl-a'ceous  (a'pT-a'shus),  «.     {Bat.)  Umbelliferous. 

A'pl-an  (-nn),  n.     [L.  apimtus.']     lielongiiig  to  bees. 

A'pl-a'rl-an  (-a'rT-f/n),  a.     Of  or  rehiting  to  bees. 

A'pl-a-rtst  (a'pT-u-rtst).  n.    One  who  keeps  an  apiary. 

A'pl-a-ry  (-i-ry),  n.  [L.  apiarimn^  fr.  apis  bee.]  A 
idiici"  where  bctrs  arc  kept;  a  stand  or  shed  for  bees  ;  a 
bee  house. 

Ap'lc-al  (ilp'T-k«l),  a.  [L.  apeXy  apxci.%  tip  or  Biim- 
mit.j     At  or  belonging  to  an  apex,  tip,  or  sunnnit.     Grai/. 


Aphrodite  Butterfly,  %  nnt.  si/e.  On  the 
ri'jht  sidf  tli'-  wiiv^s  are  revursed  to  show 
the  colur  i)attern  ot  the  under  surface. 


II  Ap'l-Ces  (Xi/T-sez).  71.  pi.     See  Apex. 

A-pVcian  (a-i)Ish''in),  o.  [L.  Apicianus.']  Belonging 
to  Apiciu.s,  a  notorious  Homan  epicure ;  hence  applied 
to  whatever  is  iJeculiarly  refined  or  dainty  and  expensive 
in  cookery.  //.  Bogers. 

A-pic'U-Iar  (i-pTk'ii-ler),  a.  [NL.  npicnlus,  dim.  of 
L.  fp'Ty  ajiicis.']     Situated  at,  or  near,  the  apex  ;  apical, 

A-plc'U-late  (-hit),  \a.     [See  Apicllae.]     (Bui.) 

A-plc'U-la'ted  (-la't6d),  J  Terminated  abruptly  by  a 
small,  distinct  i>oint,  as  a  leaf. 

Ap'i-CUl'ture  (ap'i-kiil'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  apis  bee  -p 
E.  culti/re.l     Rearing  of  bees  for  their  honey  and  wax. 

A-plece'  (a-pes')»  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  jjiece.}  Each  by 
itself  ;  by  the  single  one  ;  to  each ;  as  the  share  of  each  ; 
as,  these  melons  cost  a  shillmg  apiece.  "Fined  ...  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece.'"  Hume. 

A-pie'ces  (a-pe'sSz),  adv.  In  jneces  or  to  pieces. 
iObs.']     "  Being  torn  apieccs.''^  Shak. 

A-plk'ed  (a-pek'6d),  a.     Trimmed.     [Obs.'] 

Full  fresh  and  new  hero  g^ttr  ajiiked  was.      Chauctrr. 

A'pl-Ol  (a'pT-ol).  71.  [L.  npiwva  parsley  -f  -o/.]  {Med.) 
An  oily  liquid  derived  from  parsley. 

A'pi-Ol'o-gist  (a'pT-5Ko-jTst),  n.  [L.  apis  bee  + -/o- 
gist  (see  -LooYj.]     A  student  of  bees.      [-K.]      Emerson. 

II  A'pis  (a'pTs),  71.  [L.,  bee.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  HjTnenoptera,  iiicluding  the  common 
honeybee  {Apis  7nellijicu)  and  other  related  species.  See 
Honeybee. 

Ap'ish  (apTsh),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape ; 
prone  to  imitate  in  a  servile  manner.  Hence :  Apelike  ; 
fantastically  silly;  foppish;  affected;  trifling. 

The  apiih  galkntry  of  a  fantastic  bov.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap'ish-ly,  (idv.  In  an  cpish  manner ;  with  servile 
imitation  ;  foppishly. 

Ap'lsb-ness,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  apish;  mim- 
icry; foppery. 

A-plt'pat  (arpTt'pSt),  a(?r.  [Vve^.  a- -\-pitpat.']  "With 
quick  beating  or  iialpitation  ;  pitapat.  Congreve. 

Ap'la-cen'tal  (ap  la-^?n't<d),  o.  [Pref.  a-  not-|-^/a- 
centid.^    BeUmgiiiuti'tlir  Aplacentata  ;  without  placenta. 

II  Ap'la-cen-ta'ta  ( -^C'u-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f 
phicnita.']     {Zv'nl.)  Mammalis  which  have  no  placenta. 

II  Apla-coph'o-ra  (-koph'S-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
d  priv.  -j-  7rAa*coOs  a  flat  cake  +  ^epftt-  to  bear.]  {Zool.) 
A  division  of  Amphineura  in  which  the  body  is  naked  or 
covered  with  slender  spines  or  seta,  but  is  without  shelly 
plates. 

Ap'la-naViC  (ap'la-n3t'tk),  a.  [Gr.  d  priv.  +  TrAarart- 
Kos  disposed  to  wander,  wandering,  irXavacrdai  to  wan- 
der.] {Opt.)  Having  two  or  more  parts  of  different  cur- 
vatures, so  combined  as  to  remove  spherical  aberration  ; 
—  said  of  a  lens. 

Aplanatic  focus  of  a  lens  (Opt.),  the  point  or  focus  from 
which  rays  diverging  pass  the  lens  without  spherical  ab- 
erration. In  certain  forms  of  lenses  there  are  t^vo  such 
foci;  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  that  the 
best  aplanatic  object  glasses  ot  microscopes  are  con- 
structed. 

A-plan'a-tism  (a-pl2u'a-tTz'in),  n.  Freedom  from 
spherical  aberration. 

A-plas'lic  (a-jdas'tTk).  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  plastic.^ 
Not  plastic  or  easily  molded. 

llA'plomb'  (A'ploN'),  71.  [F.,  lit.  perpendicularity; 
a  to -^  pi 07nb  lead.  See  Plumb.]  Assurance  of  manner 
or  of  action  ;  self-possession. 

A-plOt'0-my  (a-plot'6-my),  n.  [Gr.  dTrAoos  simple  + 
To/iij  a  cutting.]     (Surg.)  Simple  incision.        Duvgltson. 

liA-plUS'tre  (a-pliis'tre),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a^Xatrrov.'] 
{Rom.  Antiq.)  An  ornamental  appendage  of  wood  at  the 
ship's  stern,  usually  spreading  like  a  fan  and  curved  like 


Audsley. 
aTT\voia<;  a  dirty 


Sea  Hare 
(Aphisia  dcitilajis). 


a  bird's  feather. 

llA-plys'i-a  (a-plTsT-a),  7t. 
sponge,  fr.  anKvTOs  unwashed  ; 
d  priv.  -j-  TrAvi'eir  to  wash.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  inol- 
lusksof  the  order  Tectibrnnrhi- 
ata  ;  the  sea  hare.  Some  of  the 
species  when  disturbed  throw 
out  a  deep  purple  liquor,  which 
colors  the  water  to  some  dis- 
tance.   See  Illu.<it.  ill  Appendix. 

II  Ap-neu'mo-na  (JEp-nu'm5-ua),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
d  priv.  -|-  TTi'eu^tuji',  ^. 

-fioros,  a  lung.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of 
holothur ians  in 
which  the  internal 
respiratory  organs  One  of  the  Apneumona  (Chii-odota 
are  wanting;—  '"'■>•    Coast  of  Maine.    (X) 

called  also  .Ipridn  or  Apndes. 

II  Ap-QOB'a  (Jip-ne'il),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d  priv.  -f  "^017, 
TTcoi^,  breath,  irvflv  to  breathe,  blow.]  (Med.)  Partial 
privation  or  suspension  of  breath  ;  suffocation. 

Ap'O- (Sp'ti-)-  [Gr.  aTTo.  See  Ab-.]  A  prefix  from  a 
Greek  preposition.  It  usually  signifies //'o?»,  awaij  jrom^ 
o_{?\  or  fisiaid'  r.  separate  ;  as,  in  apoco\if  (a  cutting  o_//'), 
(jjiiis\.\ti-,  npi'Mlo  (out*  sent  auoy),  ft/iocarpous. 

A-poc'a-lypse  (A-ji5k'A-lTps),  «.  [L.  apoeah/mis,  Gr. 
diroKaAuil/i?,  tr.  anoKaKvjrTfiv  to  uncovcr,  to  disclose; 
dn-d  from  -j  jcaAiiTTTeti' to  cover,  conceal:  cf.  F.  aporn- 
h/pse.'\  1.  The  revelation  delivered  to  St.  John,  in  the 
isle  of  PatmoB.  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  form- 
ing tlie  l:i.Ht  book  of  the  New  Testiment. 

2.  Anything  viewed  as  a  revelation  ;  a  disclosure. 

The  new  niiDntli/jisr  of  Nature.  Carli/lc. 

A-poc'a-lyp'tlc  (:\-pok'A-lTp'tTk),  I  a.     [Gr.  dnoKaAu- 

A-poc'a-lyp'tlc-al  (-lTi>'tT-krd),     )       tttikos.]    of  or 

pertaining  to  a  revelation,  or,  specifically,  to  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  ;  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
prophetic  revelation. 

Apocalsrptlc  number,  thp  number  CC^Ct,  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xiii.  18.     It  has  been  variously  interineted. 


ale,   scuute,    cftrc,    ftm,    iirm,    :isk,    tlmtl,    i|U  ;      C*ve,    event,    Ond,    fOrn,    recent;     ice,    idea,    iU  ,      old,    6bey,    Orb,    Odd; 
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A-poc'a-lyp'tIc  (:i-ii5k/a-iTp't!k),  A-poc'a-lyp'tlst,  n. 

Tilt)  writer  vt  l\u:  Apoculypne. 
A-poc'a-lyp'tlc-al-ly  (-tt-k^l-Iy),  adv.   By  revelation  ; 

,  in  an  apoi.-;ilypl  u-  mkiiuk  r. 

Ap'0-car'pous  (:1i''u-k:ii'pu8),  a.  [Pref.  apo- -}-  Gr, 
(capTToy  friiit.J  (J>a/.)  Kitlu-r  entirely  or  partially  sepa- 
rate, 03  tliG  carpels  of  a  compound  piatil ;  —  opposed  to 
syricarpous.  Limlley. 

A-pOC'O-pate  (A-pQk'fi-pat),  r.  t.  [LL.  aporojmtus, 
p.  p.  of  npucupnrc  to  out  off,  fr.  L.  irpocape.  Sco  Apoc- 
orB.l  {OniDi.)  To  cut  off  or  drop;  as,  to  apocopate  a 
word,  or  tlie  last  Iftter,  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word. 

A-poc'0-pate  (-pi^t),  1  a.     SliortoTu-d  by  apocope  ; 

A-poc'O-pa'ted  (■pa''ted),  I      as,  an  apucnpnte  form. 

A-poc'0-pa'tion  (pa'sliun),  n.  Shortoniny  by  apoc- 
ope ;  tlie  state  of  bi-iiiK  apocopated, 

II  A-poC'0-pc  (a-puk'.'l-pij),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  airoKon-i^  a 
cutting  off,  fr.  aT^OKonrtLV  to  cut  off;  and  from -j- ko- 
TTTetv  to  cut.]  1.  The  cutting  off,  or  omission,  of  the  last 
letter,  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word. 

2.  {Med.)  A  cutting  off ;  abscission, 

Ap'o-cris'l-a-ry  (Jlp'ft-krTs't-ii-ry),      I  n.  [L.  apocrlsi- 

II  Ap'O'Cris'l-a'ri-US  (-krls'T-a'rl-us),  )  ariii.s^  apocri- 
sariiis,  fr.  Gr.  an-oKpio-i^  answer,  fr.  anoKpiffuOat  to  an- 
swer ;  cLTTo  from  +  Kpiueiv  to  separate.]  {l%ni.)  A  dele- 
Rate  or  deputy ;  especially,  the  pope's  nuncio  or  legate 
at  Constantinople. 

Ap'0-crus'Uc  (-krus'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  dn-oKpoucrTifcds  able 
to  drive  off,  fr.  aTro*cpovfu'  to  drive  off.]  {Jlrd.)  Astrin- 
gent and  repellent.  ^  n.     An  apocriistie  medicine. 

A-poc'ry-pha'  (a-i»uk'rT-fa),  n.  pL,  but  often  used  aa 
.mi[/.  with  yv/.  Apocrypiias  (-faz).  [L.  apocnjphns  apoc- 
ryphal, Gr.  arroKpur^o?  liiJden,  spurious,  fr.  aTtoKpvTTTeiv 
to  hide;  a7rd  from -}- KpvTrTeii' to  bide.]  1,  Sunictliing, 
as  a  writing,  that  is  of  doubtful  authorslnp  or  authority  ; 
—  formerly  used  also  adjectively.     [_Obs,'\  Locke. 

2.  Specif.:  Certain  writings  which  are  received  by 
some  Christians  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  are  rejected  by  others. 

C;:^^  Fourteen  such  writings,  or  books,  formed  part  of 
the  Septua^int,  but  not  of  tlie  Hebrew  canon  recognized 
by  the  Jews  of  Palnstine.  The  Council  of  Trent  inchKled 
all  but  three  of  these  in  the  canon  of  inspiinl  books 
having  equal  authority.  The  German  and  Kntclisb  Ki>- 
formers  grouped  tlieni  in  their  Bibles  nmli-r  the  title 
Apnrriiphd,  as  not  having  dogmatic  authority,  but  being 
profitable  for  instruction.  The  Apocrypha  is  now  com- 
monly omitted  from  the  King  James's  Bible. 

A-poc'ry-phal  (a-pCk'rT-fal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Apocrypha. 

2.  Not  canonical.  Hence:  Of  doubtful  authority; 
equivocal;  mytliic;  fictitious;  spurious;  false. 


The  papsnpcs  . 
actitious  w.M-ks. 


.  arc,  however,  in  part  from  a]>ocrtf}>?ta!  or 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 


A-poc'ry-phal-Ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in,  or  defends, 
the  Apocryplia.     [A'.] 

A-poc'ry-phal-ly,  a(h\  In  an  apocrj'phal  manner ; 
mytliically ;  not  indisputably. 

A-poc'ry-phal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
apocryphal ;  doubtfulness  of  credit  or  genuineness. 

A-poc'^-na'ceous  (a-p5s'T-na'shiis),  Ap'0-cyn'e-ous 

{Hp'o-sTu'e-us),  a.  [Gr.  aTToKwov  dogbane;  ano  from  -\- 
Kvwv  dog.]  (But.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  family 
of  plants,  of  which  the  dogbane  [Apocyninn)  is  the  type. 

A-poc'y-nln  (A-p5s'T-uTn),  ».  [From  Apocyniim,  the 
generic  name  of  dogbane.]  {Client.)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  dogbane  {Apocyrniin  cannabmum). 

Ap'od  (Sp'od),  la.     [See  Apod,  7i.]   1.  Without 

Ap'O-dal  (5p'o-drtl),  (      feet ;  footless. 

2.   (/f"'V. )  Destitute  of  the  ventral  fin,  as  the  eels. 

Ap'Od  I'lp'od),    I  n.  :pl.  AP0Ds(-5dz)  or  Apodes  f-odz). 

Ap^Ode  (.ap'od),  (  [Gr.  aTTous,  aTToSos,  footless  ;  a  priv. 
+  Troi''9,  JToSds,  foot.]  {Zo'ul.)  One  of  certain  animals 
that  have  no  feet  or  footlike  organs ;  esp.  one  of  certain 
fabulous  birds  which  were  said  to  have  no  feet. 

ffi^^  The  bird  of  paradise  formerly  had  the  name  Par- 
adises (ipotfti,  being  supposed  to  have  no  feet,  as  tliese 
were  wanting  iu  the  specimens  first  obtained  from  the 
East  Indies. 

II  Ap'O-da  (ap'ft-d&l,  71.  pi.     [NL..  fr.  Gr.  anov^,  a7ro5o<;. 
See  Apod,  7(.]    {Zo'6l.\  {a)  A  group  of  cirripeds,  destitute 
of  footlike  organs,     (b)  An  order  of  Amphibia  without 
feet.    See  Ophiomoepha.    (c)  A  group  of  worms  without 
appendages,  aa  tlie  leech. 
Ap'O-dkn  (-dan),  n.     {Zo'ul.)  Apodal. 
Ap/fl-deic'tic  (Sp'fi-Jik'tTk),  Ap/o-dlc'lic  (-dTk'ttk),) 
Ap'0-deic'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  Ap'o-dic'tlc-al  (tT-kai),  r* 

[L.  apodicticits^  Gr.  an-o5eiKrt/cdq.  fr.  airoh^LKvvvai  to 
point  out,  to  show  by  argument:  aTrd  from  -\~  EeiKirvvai 
to  show.]  Self-evident;  intuitively  true;  evident  be- 
yond contradiction,         lirntniham.     Sir  Wm.  Uamilton. 

Ap'0-deic'Uc-al-ly,  Ap'o-dlc'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  So  as  to 
be  evident  beyond  contradiction. 

Ap'O-deme  (Sp'fi-dem),  n.  [Pref.  apo-  -f  Gr.  5e>a? 
body.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  the  processes  of  the  shell  which 
project  inwards  and  unite  with  one  another,  in  the  thorax 
of  many  Crustacea. 

llAp'0-des  (Sp'o-dez),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  masc.  pi.  See 
Apoda.]  {Zodl.)  {a)  An  order  of  fishes  without  ventral 
fins,  includmg  the  eels.  (6)  A  group  of  holothurians 
destitute  of  suckers.     See  Apneumona. 

Ap'O-dlc'Uc  (-dik'tlk),  a.     Same  as  Apodeictic. 
^  II  Ap'O^dix'ls  (-dtks'Ts),  71.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a7rd6et^s,  fr. 
oTToStttci'vi'ai.]     Full  demonstration. 

II  A-pod'0-sIS  (a^pod'o-sts),  71.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  aTroBocrt?, 
fr.  a.irohf.b6va.L  to  give  back  ;  ctTrd  from,  back  again  -j-  5i- 
^dfai  to  give.]  {Gram.)  The  consequent  clause  or  con- 
clusion in  a  conditional  sentence,  expressing  the  result, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  protasis  or  clause  which 
expresses  a  ro;i<7/^V)n.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  the  former  clause  is 
t\\^  protasis,  and  the  latter  the  apodosis. 

^W^  Some  grammarians  extend  the  tenns  protasis  and 


aiiodo'iis  to  thft  introductory  clause  and  the  concluding 
cuiuHO,  even  when  the  sentence  is  not  conditional. 

Ap'0-dOUS  (ap'ft-duH),  a.     iZo'ul.)  Apodal;  apod. 

II  A-pod'y-te'rl-um  (li-pod'T-te'rl-fim),  7i.    [L.,  fr.  Gr. 

oTro5vT/jpcof,  fr.  orroSveaSat  to  strip  one's  selJF.]  {Anc. 
Anil.)  Ihi-  apartment  at  tin*  entrance  of  th(^  baths,  or  in 
the  pal^^•^lra,  where  one  stripped  ;  a  dressing  room. 

Ap'O'ga'lc  (Jip'6-galk),  a.  [Gr,  oTrdyatos  far  from 
the  i-arth.]     Apogean. 

Ap'0-gaxn'ic  (ip'o-g3m'Tk),  a.     Relating  to  apogamy. 

A-pog'a-my  (il-p5g'fi^iiij),  n.  [Pref.  apo-  ■\-  Gr.  yoi^o? 
marriage,  j  {Hot.)  The  forination  of  a  bud  in  place  of  a 
fertilized  ovule  or  oospore.  De  Bury. 

Ap'0-ge'al  (ap'o-je'ul).  a.     {Astron.)  Apogean. 

Ap'0-ge'an  {-an),  a.  Connected  with  the  apogee;  as, 
ajiu'i.iiii  oii:ip)  tides,  wliicli  occur  when  the  moon  liaa 
piis^ni  li.T  apogee. 

Ap'O-gee  l^iyu-je),  n.  [Or.  an-dyatoT  from  the  earth  ; 
an-d  from  -f-  yata,  yrj,  earth  :  cf.  F.  iipiiijit'.']  1.  {Advoii.) 
That  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon  which  is  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  the  earth. 

HkS^"  Formerly,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  in 
the  center  of  the  system,  this  name  was  given  to  that  point 
in  the  orbit  of  tlie  sun,  or  of  a  planet,  whicli  wa.s  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth, 

2.  Fig.:  The  farthest  or  highest  point ;  culmination. 

Ap'0-ge'o-trop'ic  (Xp'o-je'o-trSp'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  apo- 
-f-  Gr.  yvj  eartli  -|-  Tpoirt/cd?  turning.]  {Bat.)  Bending 
away  from  tlie  ground  ;  —  said  of  leaves,  etc.       Uaruin. 

Ap'o-ge-ot'ro-plsm  (-je-5t'r5-plz'in),  n.  Tlie  apogeo- 
tropic  tendency  of  some  leaves,  and  otlier  parts. 

Ap'O-graph  (-giAf ),  n.  [Gr.  aTrdypa^oi' ;  an-i  from  -{- 
ypd(()eLv  to  write  :  cf.  F,  apo(/>'aphe.~]  A  copy  or  tran- 
script. Blount. 

Ap'0-hy'al  (Sp'o-hi'al),  a.  [Pref,  apo-  -f  the  Gr.  let- 
ter Y.]  {A'/inf.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  portion  of  the  horn 
of  the  hyid  bone. 

A-poise'  (a-poiz'),  0(/i'.   [Pref.  a-  -^ poise.']  Balanced. 

A-pO'lar  (a-po'ler),  «.  [Pref.  a- not -|-;)o/(n-.]  (Biol.) 
Having  no  radiating  processes;  —  applied  particularly  to 
certain  nerve  cells. 

_  Ap'0-laus'tic  (ap'u-las'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  dn-oAauoriKO?,  fr. 
ano\avni'  to  enjoy.]     Devoted  to  enjo^Tiient. 

A-pol'li-na'ri-an  (a-poiat-na'rT-an),  a.  [L.  ApoUina- 
ris,  fr.  Apollo.']  {Boiti.  Antiq.)  In  honor  of  Apollo ;  as, 
tlie  ApolNiiiiriiiii  games. 

A-pol'li-na'rl-an,«.  {Ecd  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Apol- 
linaris,  Bi.-jhi:ip  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ. 

A-pol'Il-na'ris  wa'ter  (-rls  wa'ter).  An  effervescing 
alkaline  mineral  water  used  as  a' table  beverage.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  spring  in  Apolliuarisburg,  near  Bonn. 

A-poiao  (a-pQllfi),  7z.  [L.  Apollo,  -linis,  Gr.  'AttoA- 
Atoc]  {Classic  Myth.)  A  deity  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  was  the  god  of  light  and  day  (the  "sun 
god  "),  of  archery,  prophecy,  medicine,  poetry,  and 
music,  etc.,  and  was  represented  as  the  model  of  manly 
grace  and  beauty  ;  —  called  also  Phabus. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  in 
the  Belvedere  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome.  e.s- 
ti'emed  one  of  the  noblest  represeutations  of  the  human 
frame. 

Ap'ol-lo'ni-an  (Sp/Sl-lo'iit-an),  Ap'oMon'ic  (-IGu'Tk), 
a.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling.  Apollo. 

A-pOl'ly-on  (a^pol'lt-on  or  a-p51'yun),  n.  [Gr.  aTroA- 
\vi*iv  destroying,  fr.  arroAAiJeti'.  aTToXXvvat.,  to  destroy  ut- 
terly;  ajTo  from,  entirely  +  oAAiii'at  to  destroy.]  The 
Destroyer;  —  a  name  used  {licv.  ix.  11)  for  tlie  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon. 

A-pol'O-ger  _(-o-jer),  V.    A  teller  of  apologues.    \_Obs.'\ 

A-pol'0-get'ic  (a-pol'.'^-jet'Ik),  )  a.    [Gr.  aTroAoyTjTttfdg, 

A-pol'0-get'lC-al  (-T-k^l),  )       fr.   a-noKoy^luQai   to 

Speak  in  defense  of  ;  an-d  from  -f  Adyo?  speech,  Atyfii'  to 
say,  to  speak.  See  Logic]  Defending  by  words  or  ar- 
guments; said  or  written  in  defense,  or  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy ;  regretfully  excusing ;  as,  an  apologetic  essay.  "  To 
speak  in  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone."         Nacaulay. 

A-poVo-get'ic-al-ly,  adv.    "By  way  of  apology. 

A-pol'0-get'ics  (-Tks),  n.  That  branch  of  theology 
wliicli  defends  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sets  f6rth  the 
evidence  of  tiieir  divine  authority. 

A-poPo-glst(a-pol'o-jTst),  7J.  [Cf.  Y.apologrste.']  One 
who  makes  an  apology ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  de- 
fense of  a  faith,  a  cause,  or  an  institution ;  especially, 
one  who  argues  in  defense  of  Christianity. 

A-pol'0-gize  (-jiz),  r.  i.  {iv}p.  &  p.  p.  Apologized 
(-jizd') ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Apologizing.]    [Cf.  F.  apologiscr.] 

1.  To  make  anapology  or  defense.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  make  an  apology  or  excuse ;  to  make  acknowl- 
edgment of  some  fault  or  offense,  with  expression  of  re- 
gret for  it,  by  way  of  amends  ;  —  with  for ;  as.  my  cor- 
respondent apologized  for  not  answering  my  letter. 

To  npi'hi'jize  especially  for  his  insolent  language.    Frotide. 

A-pol'0-glze,  V.  t.    To  defend.     [Obs.] 

The  Christians  .  . .  were  npolotjized  by  Phnie.  Dr.  G.  Bensnn. 

A-pol'o-gi'zer  (-jl''zer),  «.  One  who  makes  an  apol- 
ogy ;  an  apologist. 

Ap^O-lOgUe  (Sp'i-log).  n.  [L.  apologux.  Gr.  aTrdAoyo?  ; 
arro  from  -^  Aoyo?  speech,  Aeyeti/  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  apo- 
/ogiie.]  A  story  or  relation  of  fictitious  events,  intended 
to  convey  some  moral  trutli ;  a  moral  fable. 

If^^  An  apoloaiic  differs  from  a  parable  in  this:  the 
parable  is  drawn  from  t^vents  wliicli  take  place  among 
mankind,  and  therefore  ri'iiviin-s  proIi;iliilit  v  ui  tbi-  nar- 
rative ;  tiie  ajinlii'iiii  is  found. 'd  nii  suppris.-d  actinns  of 
brutes  or  inanimate  thincs,  and  tliereforc  is  nnt  hniited 
by  strict  rules  of  probability.  .5isop's  fables  are  good  ex- 
amples of  a}»ulvjue.^. 

A-pol'0-gy  (a-p51'H-jy),  n.  ;  /-/.  Apologies  f-jTz).  [L. 
apologia^  Gr.  afTo\oyln  ;  dird  from  -f-  Adyo?  :  cf.  F.  apolo- 
gie.  See  Apologetic]  1.  Something  said  or  written  in 
defense  or  justification  of  what  appears  to  others  wTong, 


or  of  what  may  be  liable  to  di  nap  probation  ;  justification  ; 
as,  Tertullian'H  Apology  lor  Chrihtiauity. 

It  in  not  my  intt'iiliiMi  lo  irmke  mi  upotfj(/'i  for  my  poem  :  some 
will  think  it  iitudii  iiu  oicubu,  aud  otiicrs  will  receive  none, 

iJrj/den. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  intended  as  an  atonement  for 
some  improper  or  injuriouH  remark  or  act;  an  admiwiioii 
to  another  of  a  wrong  or  diHcourttsy  done  liim,  accompa- 
nied by  an  expression  of  regret, 

3.  Anything  provided  as  a  hubstitute  ;  a  makeehift. 
lie  gijuB  to  work  dcviaing  apologies  for  window  curtaini. 

Lickcm. 

Syn.  — Excuse.  An  apology,  in  the  original  nenKC  of 
till-  word,  was  a  phudiwj  oJJ'fTom  some  charge  or  impu- 
tation, by  explaining  and  defciirling  one's  principles  or 
conduct.  It  Ibi-rt'lure  ainouiiti  .1  to  ,t  vindication.  One 
who  now  otlrrH  ;iii  iipi.luq,/,  admith  hnii.scjf  to  have  been, 
at  least  api>an-iitly,  in  the  wrong,  but  brings  forward 
some  palluiting  (  irrunihtance,  or  tenders  a  frank  ac- 
knowh-dgiiH-nt,  Ijy  way  of  reparation.  We  make  an 
iipo/n-/i/  for  home  >)reafh  rif  propriety  or  decorum  (like 
riiih*  (■xi>ri'Hhion)\  iinljeroming  conduct,  etc. ).  or  some  de- 
ticieu'y  in  what  might  be  rt;iHon;djly  expected.  We  otfer 
an  I  '  '■,!.•;,'  w  )icii  \vi-  liavc  biiii  guilty  of  some  breach  or 
neglect  of  dutv  i  and  we  do  it  \>y  way  of  extenuating  our 
fault,  and  with  a  view  to  be  forgiven.  When  an  cjrnsit 
lia,s  been  accepted,  an  apofoi/y  may  still,  in  some  csmnti, 
be  necessary  or  appropriate.  "  An  e.rcii.fe  is  not  grounded 
on  tlie  claim  of  innocence,  but  is  rather  an  appeal  for 
favor  reKting  on  some  coIIater:d  cirtunihtance.  An  apol- 
O'jij  mostly  rchpects  tlie  condurt  o(  individualB  toward 
each  otlier  as  equals;  it  in  a  voluntary  act  produced  by 
feeling-Hof  decorum,  or  a  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
others."  Crahb. 

A-pol'o-gy  (a-p51'6-J5'),  v.  i.  To  offer  an  apology. 
[Obs.'j 

For  which  he  con  not  well  ajioJogy.       J.  Wt^ttnr. 

Ap'0-me-ccm'e-ter  (ap^o-me-kSm'e-ter),  n.  An  in- 
Etrument  lor  measuring  the  height  of  objects.      Knight. 

Ap'o-me-com'e-lry(.-tr5-),  7).  [Pref.  a;jo- -f-  Gr.  jix^ko? 
lengtii  -|-  'iiietry.]  The  art  of  measuring  the  distance  of 
objects  afar  off.      [Obs.  or  /?.] 

II  Ap'0-mor'pIU-a  (-m6r'fT-A),  1  n.    [Pref.  apo-  +  mor- 

Ap'O-mor'plune  (-mor'fTn),  (  jj/n'a,  morphine.'] 
(Chem.)  A  cry.stalline  alkaloid  obtained  from  morphia. 
It  is  a  powerful  emetic 

I!  Ap''o-neu-ro'sis  (Sp'S-niS-ro'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Aponeu- 
roses (-sez).  [Gr.  dTToi'tOpwcTi^,  fr.  aTrovtvpovv  to  pass 
into  a  tendon  ;  dTrd  from  -f-  vevpovv  to  strain  the  sin- 
ews, vfvpov  sinew,  tendon,  neire.]  {Annt.)  Any  one  of 
the  thicker  and  denser  of  the  deep  fasciit  which  cover, 
invest,  aud  form  the  terminations  and  attachments  of, 
many  muscles.  They  often  differ  from  tendons  only  iu 
being  flat  and  thin.     See  Fascia. 

Ap'0-neu-rot'lc  (rot'Ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  aponeurosis. 

Ap'o-neu-rot'o-my  (-rBt'o-my),  n.  [Aponeurosis  + 
Gr.  TOfXTf  a  cutting.]     Dissection  of  aponeuroses. 

Ap''0-peinp'tlc  (-pfimp'tik),  a.  [Gr.  dTroTre/nTrrtitd?,  fr. 
anonf ptTfiv  to  send  off  or  away;  otto  from  -f-  Tre'ftTreti'  to 
send.]  Sung  or  addressed  to  one  departing ;  valedictory  ; 
as,  apopeviptic  songs  or  hymns. 

r  A-poph'a-sis  (a-pof'a-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  aiTo^aiTtr,  denial, 
fr.  a-TTo^iavai  to  speak  out,  to  deny.]  {L'het.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  formally  declines  to  take  notice  of  a  fa- 
vorable point,  but  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect desired.  [For  example,  see  Mark  Antony's  oration. 
ShaK:,  Jidius  Cxsar,  hi.  2.1 

Ap'0-phleg-mat'ic  (ap'o-fieg-mStTk),  a.     [Gr.  otto- 

(/)A£yp.aTtKd5  ;  arrd  from  +  ^\iyfj.aTi.K6q  full  of  phlegm. 
See  Phlegmatic]  {Med.)  Designed  to  facilitate  dis- 
charges of  plilegm  or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 
^n.     An  apophlegmatic  medicine. 

Ap'0-phleg'ma-tlsm  (-fleg'ma-ttz'm),  n.  [Gr.  in-o. 
i^\tyij.a.ri(Tp6%,  Galeu.]  1,  (Med.)  The  action  of  apo- 
phlegmatic s. 

2.  An  aiiopldegmatic.     [0ft5.]  Bacon. 

Ap'0-phleg-mat'i-zant  (-fleg-mStT-zant),  n.  {Med.) 
An  ai'opljI.-L'iiiatic.     [Ob.^.'] 

Ap'cph-thegm  (iTp'o-th^m).  n.     See  Apothegm. 

Ap'oph-theg-mat'ic  (ap'6-th5g-miSt'ik),  Ap'oph- 
theg-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.     Same  as  Apothegmatic. 

i:  A-poph'y-ge  (a-pof1-je),  n.  [Gr.  diro^yyij  escape, 
in  arch,  the  curve  with  which  the  sluaft  escapes  into  its 
base  or  capital,  fr.  aTroi^et/yeii'  to  flee  away  ;  dn-d  from  -f- 
<{i€vy€Lv  to  flee:  cf.  F.  apophyge.~\  {Arch.)  The  small 
hollow  curvature  given  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  a  column  where  it  expands  to  meet  the  edge  of  the 
fillet ;  —  called  also  the  scape.  Parker. 

A-poph'yl-llte  (a-p5f'TMit  or  5p'o-fTinit),  7i.  [Pref. 
apo-  -f  Gr.  c^i'AAoi-  leaf  ;  so  called  from  its  foliated  struc- 
ture or  easy  cleavage.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  related  to  the 
zeolites,  usually  occurring  in  square  prisms  or  octahe- 
drons with  pearly  luster  on  the  cleavage  surface.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

II  A-poph'y-sis  (^p5f'T-sT3),  71.  ; pi.  -sbb  (-sez).  [XL., 
fr.  Gr.  a.Tr6<\)V(Ti.^  offshoot,  process  of  a  bone,  fr.  dTroifn'- 
^o-OolL  to  grow  from  ;  aTrd  from+  t^iieti',  (Jvetrflat,  to  grow.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  marked  prominence  or  process  on  any 
part  of  a  bone. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  enlargement  at  the  top  of  a  pedicel  or 
stem,  as  seen  in  certain  mo?^?es.  Gray. 

Ap'o-plec'tlc  {Sp'o-plSk'tTk),  1  a.     \Tj.  apoplecticus^ 

Ap'0-plec'tlC-aI  (-ti-krtl),  )        Gr.     aTron-ATjJCTiKis, 

fr.  dTTOTrAtjo-tretc ;  cf.  F.  apoplectique.  See  Apoplexy.] 
Relating  to  apoplexy ;  affected  with,  inclined  to,  or  symp- 
tomatic of,  apoplexy  :  as,  an  apoplectic  person,  medicine, 
habit  or  temperament.  sjTnptom,  fit,  or  stroke. 

Ap'0-plec'tic,  n.  One  liable  to,  or  affected  with,  apo- 
plexy. » 

Ap'0-plec'tl-fona  (-tT-f6rm\  Ap'o-plec'told  (-toid), 
a.  [Apoplectic  ~\-  -f&rm^  -Old.]     Resembling  apoplexj-. 

Ap'O-ples  (Sp'ci-pleks),  n.  Apoplexy.   [Obs.]  Dryden.  ' 

Ap'0-plexed  (-piekst),  a.  Affected  with  apoplexy. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

Ap'Q-plex'y  (3p'o-pl5ks'y).  "•      [OE.  poplexye^  LL. 
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popleria,  apoplexia,  fr.  Gr.  aTron-Aijfta,  fr.  anonk-^a-ireiv 
to  cripple  by  a  stroke  ;  0.176  from  -f-  ir\^<T<T€i.v  to  strike  : 
cf.  F.  apoplexie.  See  Plague.]  {Med.)  Sadden  diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion,  usually  caused  by  pressure  ou  the  brain. 

(J^^The  term  is  now  usually  limited  to  cerebral  apo- 
plexy, or  loss  of  consciouauess  due  to  eflusion  of  blood  or 
other  lesion  within  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  extended  to  denote  an  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  any  organ  ;  as,  apoj'lexif  of  tlie  lung. 

Ap'o-ret'lc-aK^P'o-rStT-kflllirt.  [Gr.  an-opTjTtKos.  See 
Aporia.]     Doubtine;  skeptical.     lObs.}  Cudivorth. 

I!  A'PO'rl-a  (a-po'rt-a),  n.  ;  pJ.  Aporias  (-az).  [L., 
doubt,  Gr.  awopia,  fr.  a7ropo5  without  passage,  at  a  loss ; 
a  priv.  +  TTopos  passage.]  {F/tef.)  A  figure  in  which  the 
speaker  professes  to  be  at  a  loss  wiiat  course  to  pursue, 
where  to  begin,  where  to  eud,  what  to  say,  etc. 

I'  Ap'0-ro'sa  (Sp'o-ro'sd),  7i.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  an-opos. 
See  Apoeia.]  {Zoul.)  A  group  of  corals  in  which  the 
coral  is  not  porous ;  —  opposed  to  Perforata. 

Ap'O-rose'  (-ros'),  a.     (Zobl.)  Without  pores. 

A-port'  (a-porf),  "dv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  port.'}  (Xaut.)  On 
or  towards  the  port  or  left  side ;  —  said  of  the  helm. 

II  Ap'O-Sl'O-pe'sIs  (^p'o-si'o-pe'sis ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ano(THjjTrr)(Tt<;,  from  aTroffituTroi'  to  be  quite  silent.] 
{Bhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  speaker  breaks 
otf  suddenly,  as  if  unwilHng  or  unable  to  state  what  was 
in  his  mind ;  as,  *'I  declare  to  you  that  his  conduct  — 
but  I  can  not  speak  of  thnt^  here." 

Ap'O-sU'lC  (3p'6-sTt1k),  rt.  [Gr.  aTrocriTtKo?  ;  aTrd  from 
-J-  (7tT05  food.]  {Med.)  Destroying  the  appetite,  or  sus- 
pending hunger. 

A-pos'ta-sy  (5--p5s'ta-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Apostasies  (-sTz). 
[OK.  aposta^ie,  F.  npo.slasie,  L.  aposia^sia,  Ir.  Gr.  ano- 
<TTaaia  a  standmg  oil"  from,  a  defection,  fr.  oTroorJji'at  to 
stand  off,  revolt ;  ano  from  +  <rrqi'at  to  stand.  See  Off 
and  Stand.]  An  abandonment  of  what  one  has  volunta- 
rily professed ;  a  total  desertion  or  departure  from  one's 
faith,  principles,  or  party  ;  esp.,  the  renunciation  of  a  re- 
ligious faith  ;  as,  Julian's  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

A-pOS'tate  (a-p53s'tat),  71.  [L.  oposiata,  Gr.  aTrooraTTj?, 
fr.  atroirnjvat.  See  Apostasy.]  1.  One  xvlio  has  forsaken 
the  faith,  principles,  or  party,  to  which  he  before  ad- 
hered ;  esp.,  one  who  has  forsaken  his  religion  for  an- 
other; a  pervert;  a  renegade. 

2.  {E.  C.  Ck.)  One  who,  after  having  received  sacred 
orders,  renounces  his  clerical  profession. 

A-pos'tate,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
apostasy ;  faithless  to  moral  allegiance ;  renegade. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angel.  Milton. 

A  wretched  and  apostate  state.  Sti:eli:. 

A-poa'tate,  V.  i.  {li.  apostatare.l  To  apostatize.  [Oij.] 
We  arc  not  of  them  which  apostate  from  Christ.     Jip.  Hall. 

Ap'0-Stat'lc  {S[)'6-stjIt'Tk),  a.  [L.  apostaticus,  Gr. 
aTTotTTaTtfcds.]     Apostatical.     [.fi-] 

Ap'0-stat'lC-al  (-i-k(fl),  a.    Apostate. 

An  heretical  and  ajiostatical  church.       Bp.  Hall. 

A-pOB'ta-tlze  (i-pSs'tMiz),  v.  i.  Ximp.  &  p.p.  Apos- 
TATizEit  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vo.  n.  Apostatizing.]  [LL. 
apos/a/izaj-e.']  To  renounce  totally  a  religious  belief 
once  professed ;  to  forsake  one's  church,  the  faith  or 
principles  once  held,  or  the  party  to  which  one  has  pre- 
viously adhered. 

He  apostatized  from  his  old  faith  in  facta,  took  to  believing  in 

A-pos'te-mate  (-te-mat),  v.  i.  [See  Aposteme.]  To 
form  an  abscess  ;  to  swell  and  fill  with  pus.       Wiseman. 

A-pos'te-ma'tlon  (a-pSs'te-ma'slum),  H.  [LL.  apos- 
teniatio:  cf.  F.  apo&tematioii.']  {Med.)  The  formation  of 
an  aposteme  ;  the  process  of  suppuration.  [Written  cor- 
ruptly ill' po.'^thumff  lion.']  Wiseman. 

Ap'OB-tem'a-tous  (Sp'Qs-tSm'a-tus),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  an  aposteme. 

Ap'oa-teme  (ap'O^-tem),  n.  [L.  apostema,  Gr.  ano- 
cTqpa  the  separation  of  corrupt  matter  into  an  xdcer,  f  r. 
a.T7oa~rfivai  to  stantl  otf :  cf.  F.  aposteme.  See  Apostasy.] 
(Med.)  An  abscess;  a  swelling  tilled  with  purulent  mat- 
ter.    [Written  corruptl\  iiii]iii.-<i]tiime.'] 

II  A'  pos-te'rl-o'ri  (a  pu^tS'rl-o'rt).  [L.  a  (a6) + 
posterior  latter.]  1.  {l.ofjic)  Characterizing  that  kind 
of  reasoning  which  derives  propositions  from  the  obser- 
vation of  facts,  or  by  generalizations  from  facts  arrives 
at  principles  and  definitions,  or  infers  causes  from  effects. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  a  priori  rea-soniug. 

2.  (P/ii/os.)  Applied  to  knowledge  which  is  based  upon 
or  clerived  from  facts  tlirough  induction  or  experiment ; 
inductive  or  empirical. 

A-pOB'tll  (A-p59'tTl),  1  n.    [F.  apo.^tille.    See  FosTn,.] 

A-I>OltUle  (-pos'tll),  I  A  marginal  note  on  a  letter 
or  ntlier  paper ;  an  annotation.  Motley. 

A-pOB'tle  (i-pus's'l),  7J.  [OE.  apostle,  nposfel,  jtosfle^ 
AS.  ftpo.stoly  L.  apostolus,  fr.  Gr.  aTrdcrToAos  messenger, 
one  sent  forth  or  away.  fr.  an-oo-TcAAeii'  to  send  otT  or 
away;  aw6  from  -r  o-Tf'AAfii'  to  send  ;  akin  to  G.  sfellen  to 
set,  E.  stall :  cf.  F.  apatre,  OF.  aposli'e,  apostle,  apnstele, 
fjpo.itole.l  1.  Literally:  One  sent  forth;  a  niesHenger. 
Kp«-ciHcally :  One  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Christ,  ape- 
(i.illy  L'hosen  as  Ids  companions  and  witnesses,  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Ho  called  jmtn  him  lii.s  disripIoB,  and  of  them  he  chonp 
tWflVP,  wtiom  »l»(j  lie  iKitiM.d  ajinules.  f.uJce  vi.  ]'.',. 

0;!5P*  Tlie  titif  of  f^/poit/e  is  also  applied  to  others,  wlio, 
tliough  not  of  till-  mnnluT  of  the  Twelve,  yet  wero  ('(ivml 
with  them  in  ntlir  r-  and  ditrnity;  as,  "  Paul,  cnllf  d  to  bo 
an  npr.^ilr.  nf  .fofliiH  ChriKt."  1  Cnr.  \.  I.  In  Hil>.  iii.  1, 
thf  iKune  is  K'vcn  to  Christ  hinisidf,  au  having  b""'ii  sent 
from  iiravcn  to  piil>]iHh  the  gospel.  In  tlit-  primitive 
church,  other  miniftters  were  called  apostles  {Horn,  ivi.  7). 

3.  The  missionary  who  first  plants  the  Christian  faith 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  also,  one  who  initiates  any 
((Teat  mora)  reform,  or  first  advocates  any  important  be- 
lief ;  one  wlio  hati  extraordinary  success  :is  a  missionary 
or  refonner  ;  as,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apos- 


tle of  France,  John  Eliot  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  Theo- 
bald Mathew  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

3.  {Civ.  &.  Admiralty  Law)  A  brief  letter  dlraist^ory 
Bent  by  a  court  appealed  from  to  the  superior  court, 
stating  the  case,  etc. ;  a  paper  sent  up  on  appeals  in  the 
admiralty  courts.  Wharton.    Burrill. 

ApoBtlee'  creed,  a  creed  of  unknown  origin,  which  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  apostles.  It  certainly  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  .sixth  leiitury,  and  some  as- 
sert that  it  can  be  found  m  thi- writings  of  Ambrose  in 
the  fourth  century. —  Apostle  spoon  (Ai'ti'i.'),  a  spoon  of 
silver,  with  tlie  handle  terminatmg  in  the  figure  of  an 
apostle.  Oui-  nr  mull' were  olfered  by  sponsors  at  bap- 
tism as  a  ]>re,4(  nt  to  tiie  godchild.  B.  Juusun. 

A-pos'tle-ship  (a-pos's'l-shlp),  n.  The  oflBce  or  dig- 
nity uf  an  a|io.-,tle. 

A-pos'*0-late  (-to-lSt),  «.  [L.  apostolatus,  fr.  aposto- 
lus. See  Apostle.]  1.  The  dignity,  oflBce,  or  mission,  of 
an  apostle ;  apostleship. 

Judas  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolatc.    Ji-r.  Taulor, 

2.  Tlie  dignity  or  office  of  the  pope,  as  the  holder  of 
the  ai^C'.-itnhr  i~.rt'. 

Ap'os-toPic  (itp'Ss-tSlIk),  1  a.     [L.   apostolicvs,    Gr, 

Ap'OS-tOl'ic-al  (-T-kal),  I  anoaioKtKos  :  cf.  F. 
apustuliqite.']  1.  Pertaining  to  an  ai)ostle,  or  to  the  apos- 
tles, their  times,  or  their  peculiar  spirit;  as,  an  apos- 
tolical mission;  the  apostolic  age. 

2.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles ;  delivered 
or  taught  by  tlie  apostles  ;  as,  apostolic  faith  or  practice. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  or  the  papacy ;  pai)al. 
Apostolical  brief.    See  under  Brief.  —  Apostolic  canons,  a 

collection  of  rules  and  precepts  relating  to  the  duty  of 
Christians,  and  particularly  to  the  cereinonies  aud  disci- 
l)hne  of  tlie  church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  — 
Apostolic  church,  the  Christian  chnrcli ;  ~  so  called  on  ac- 
rouut  of  its  apostolic  foundation,  doctrine,  and  order. 
The  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  called  apostvhc  c/iH/tAe.*.  —  Apoatolic  conBtita- 
tions,  directionsof  a  nature  similar  to  the  (/yoiVo/zc  canons, 
and  i>erhap3  compiled  by  the  same  authors  or  author. — 
Apostolic  fathers,  early  Christian  writers,  who  were  bom 
in  tlie  first  century,  and  thus  touched  on  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Tliey  were  Polycarp,  Clement,  Ignatins,  and 
Hernias ;  to  these  liaruabas  has  sometimes  been  added.— 
Apostolic  king  (or  majoBtyl,  a  title  granted  by  the  pope  to 
tlie  kings  of  Hnng.iry  on  account  of  the  extensive  propa- 
gation of  Chriatianity  by  St.  Steplieu,  the  founder  of  the 
royal  line.  It  is  now  a  title  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  in 
right  of  the  tliroue  of  Hungary. —Apostolic  see,  a  see 
founded  and  governed  by  an  apostle ;  specifically,  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome ;  —  so  called  because,  in  tlie  Roman  Cath- 
olic belief,  the  pope  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
prmce  of  the  apostles,  and  the  only  apostle  wlio  has  suc- 
cessors in  the  apostolic  ofltice.  —  Apostolical  BacceBsion,  the 
regular  and  uninterrupted  trausmisi^ion  of  niinii^terial 
authority  by  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles  to 
any  subsequent  period.  JJook. 

Ap'os-tOl'ic,  n.  [L.  apostolicvs.'}  {Ecel.  Hist.)  A 
member  of  one  of  certain  ascetic  sects  which  at  various 
times  prof'-^^>ed  to  imitate  the  practice  of  tlie  apostles. 

Ap  03-tol'ic-al-ly,  adv.     Ill  an  apostolic  manner. 

Ap'os-tol'ic-al-ness,  n.     Apostolicity.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Ap'OS-tOl'i-Cism(Sp'53-t51'i-siz'm),  I  TZ.  The   stateor 

A-pos'to-Uc'i-ty  ta-p5s'to-lIs'i-ty),  j  quality  of  be- 
ing apostoheal. 

A-pos'tro-phe  (d-pSs'tro-fe),  w.  [(1)  L.,  fr.  Gr.  enro- 
OTpo^rj  a  turning  away,  fr.  a7roaTpfl>fiv  to  turn  away  ;  0,776 
from  -f-  (TTpii^uv  to  turn.  (2)  F.,  fr.  L.  opostrophus  apo.s- 
trophe,  the  turning  away  or  omitting  of  a  letter,  Gr. 
oTrooTpo<,f>o?.]  1-  {lihei.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  orator  or  writer  suddenly  breaks  off  from  the  jtrevi- 
ous  method  of  his  discourse,  and  addresses,  in  the  second 
person,  some  person  or  thing,  absent  or  present ;  as,  Mil- 
ton's apostrophe  to  Light  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  "Paradise  Lost." 

2.  {Gravi.)  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  letter  or  letters,  which  omission  is  marked  by 
the  character  [']  placed  where  the  letter  or  letters  would 
have  been  ;  as,  calVd,  for  called. 

3.  Tlie  mark  [']  used  to  denote  that  a  word  is  contracted 
(as  in  ne''€r  for  never,  can''t  for  can  not),  and  as  a  sign  of 
the  possessive,  singular  and  plural ;  as,  a  boy's  hat,  boys' 
hats.  In  the  latter  use  it  originally  marked  the  omission 
of  the  letter  c. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  figures 
and  letters;  as,  two  lO's  and  three  a's.  It  is  also  employed 
to  mark  the  close  of  a  quotation. 

Ap'os-troph'ic  (Sp'os-trGflk),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
apostrophe,  grammatical  or  rhetorical. 

A-pOS'trO-phlze  (il-p5s'tri>-flz),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
AposTr.opHizED  (-fizd);  p.  pf.  &  vh.  n.  Apostrophizing.] 

1.  To  uddress  liy  apostrophe. 

2.  To  contract  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters;  also,  to 
mark  with  an  apostrophe  (')  or  apostroplies. 

A-pos'tro-phlze,  v.  i.     To  use  the  rhetorical  figure 

called  ajHisfrnp/if. 

Ap'os-tume  (itp'Ss-tum),  n.  See  Aposteme.  lObs.} 
Ap'O-tac'Ute  (Sp'i.-titk'tit),  71.  [LL.  pi.  apotnvtitae, 
Gr.  a TTOTciK 717(11,  fr.  aTTOTatcTo?  set  apart;  diro  from  -j- 
Taffo-eii'  to  arrange,  ordain.]  {Errl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the 
first  believers,  renounced  all  their  iiosaeasions. 

A-pOt 'e-lesm  ( iVp5t'c-15z 'm ),n.    [Sec  Apotelesm atic. ] 

1.  Tlie  renult  or  issue.     [tHiS.} 

2.  {.Xstnil.)  Tlie  calculation  and  exjilanation  of  a  na- 
tivity.     \<ihs.-\  liaile,,. 

Ap'o-tePes-mat'lc  (Sp'S-t?l'ez-mSt'Tk),  a.    [Gr.  arro- 

TeAt'TfAaTiKO?,fr.  aT70T€Afa)uaetfeet,  the  eflect  of  the  fitar.^ 
on  hiiinan  destiny,  fr.  aTTOTcAt(i' to  ctuuplete  ;  arro  from 
+  TeAcii'  to  end,  tcAo?  end.]  1.  Relating  to  the  laHting 
of  horoscopes.     [/lrcA(n>]  Whewell. 

2.  Relating  to  an  issue  or  fulfillment. 

In  thin  way  a  pansnce  in  the  Old  Tentoment  may  have,  or 
TdtluT  may  cnmnnho.  fin  ajioli  letmattc  Bennc,  i.  c,  one  nf  iiftor 
or  llniil  iiccdiniiliHliinrnt.  ,!/.  .Stuart. 

A-poth'0-ca-ry  (A-pISthf-kfi-ry),??. ;  pf.  Apothecarif.s 
(-rtz).     [OE.    apotecarie,   fr.    LL.   apothecarius^    fr.    L. 


■ipotkeca  Btorehouso,  Gr.  airoB^K-q,  fr.  atroTifltVo*  to  pnt 
away;  a-no  frum  -f-  TtSeVai  t<j  put:  cf,  F.  apothicaire,  OF. 
apoiceain;  See  Tniwiij.]  One  who  prepares  aud  selifl 
drugs  or  tomiiuuuds  for  medicinal  puq)ose.s. 

[[^^  In  England  an  apothecary  ie  one  of  a  privileged 
class  of  practitioners  —  a  kind  of  sub-physician.  The  sur- 
geon apothecary  is  the  ordinary  family  medical  attend- 
ant. One  wlio  sells  drugs  aud  makes  up  presiriptions  ia 
now  commonly  called  in  England  a  druggist  or  a  pharma- 
ceutical ciieimst. 

Apothecaries'  weight,  the  system  of  weights  by  which 
medical  prescriptions  were  formerly  conii>ounded.    The 

Sound  and  ounce  are  the  same  as  in  Troy  weiglit ;  they 
itfer  only  in  the  manner  of  subdivision.  The  ounce  is 
divided  into  8  drams,  24  scrui>Ies,  4^0  graiiiB.  See  Teoy 
weight. 

II  Ap'O-the'cl-um  (3p'o-the'shT-um),  71.  ;  pt.  Apothe- 
ciA  (-a).  [N'L,]  (Rot.)  The  ascigerous  fructification  of 
lichens,  forming  masses  of  various  shapes. 

Ap'0-thegm        I  (ap'o-th5m),  n.    [Gr.  a^^6^eey^lLa  thing 

Ap'Oph-tEegm  J  uttered,  apothegm,  from  an-o<f)0e'y- 
yeaOai  to  speak  out ;  11776  from  +  <^0eyyco-0at  to  speak.]  A 
short,  pitliy,  and  instructive  saying ;  a  terse  remark,  con- 
veying some  important  truth;  a  sententious  precept  or 
maxim,  [Apother/m  ia  now  the  prevalent  speUing  in  the 
United  States.] 

Ap'O-theg-mat'lc  (-th6g-miltTk),  1  a.        Gr.     aT7o-|i0e- 

Ap'O-theg-mat'ic-al  (-I-krd),  J      yuariKO';.'}     Per- 

taining to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  apothegm  ;  senten- 
tious ;  pitliy, 

Ap''o-theg'ina-tlst  (-thSg'mi-tist),  n,  .  A  collector  or 
maker  of  ajiuthegins.  Pope. 

Ap'0-theg'ma-tize  (-tiz).  v.  i.    To  utter  apothegms, 

or  short  and  sententious  sayings. 

Ap'O-them  (Sp'u-them),  n.  [Gr.  afro  ~\-  Bifia  that 
which    is    placed,    TiStrai    to    place.] 

1.  {Math.)  The  perpendicular  from 
the  center  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  reg- 
ular polygon. 

2.  A  deposit  formed  in  a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  a  vegetable  substance  by  ex- 
posure to  tlie  air. 

Ap'o-the'o-sis  (Sp'S-the'fe-sTs ;  277), 
71.  ;  pi.  Apotheoses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
oTToeewo-ts,  fr.  aiToOeovf  to  deify  ;  0.770 
from  — ^coOi'  to  deify,   ^eo?  a  god.]     ^-^    Apothem. 

1.  The  act  of  elevating  a  mortal  to  the  rank  of ,  and 
placing  hira  among,  "  the  gods  ;  "  deification. 

2.  Glorification  ;  exaltation.  **The  apotheosis  of  chiv- 
alry." Prescott.  "The  noisy  apot/i€osis  oi  liberty  and 
machinery."     P.  Harrison. 

Ap'0-tlie'o-size  t-slz),  v.  t.  To  exalt  to  the  dignity  of 
a  deity  ;  tn  .h  ilare  to  be  a  god  ;  to  deify  ;  to  glorify. 

II  A-pOth'e-Sls  (a-pnth'e-sTs),  n,  [Gr.  O77o0ea£?  a  put- 
ting back  or  away,  fr.  anoTiBivai.  See  Apothecary.] 
{Arch.)  ((/)  A  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  in 
the  primitive  churches,  fumislied  with  shelves,  for  books, 
vestments,  etc.  Weale.  {h)  A  dressing  room  connected 
with  a  public  bath. 

II  A-pot'0-me  (a-p5t'o-me),  n.  [Gr.  ottoto^ij  a  cutting 
off,  fr.  a.TTOTffj.v€iv  to  cut  off ;  a776  from  -j-  rep-t'eiv  to  cut.] 

1.  {Math.^The  difference  between  two  quantities  com- 
mensurable only  in  power,  as  between  ^2  and  1,  or  be- 
tween tlie  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square. 

2.  {Mas.)  The  remaining  part  of  a  whole  tone  after  a 
smaller  semitone  has  been  deducted  from  it ;  a  major 
semitone.     ['"V).^.] 

Ap'o-zem  (5p'o-zem),  n.  [L.  aposema^  Gr.  oinSfe^a, 
fr.  0770^611'  to  extract  by  boiling ;  aT76  f rom -j- ^eti- to  boil.] 
{3Trd.)  A  decoction  or  infusion.     [Obs.'}  Wiseman. 

Ap'0-zem'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  decoction.     [Ohs.}  J.  Whiiaker. 

Ap-pair'  (ap-pSr'l,  r.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  cmpeirxer,  F.  ein- 
pirer.    See  Impair.]    To  impair;  to  grow  worse.    \Ohs.~\ 

Ap'pa-la'chl-an  (Sp'p^la'chT-mi),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  United  States,  com- 
monly called  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

\^^^~'  The  name  Appalachian  was  given  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  who  derived  it 
from  the  neighboring  Indians.  A'n.  Cyc. 

Ap-pall'  (Sp-paP),  V,  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Appalled 
(-paid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Appai-mno.]  [OF.  appnlir  to 
grow  pale,  make  pale  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -)  palir  to  grow  pale, 
to  make  pale,  pale  pale.    See  Pale,  «.,  and  "cf.  Pall.] 

1.  To  make  pale ;  to  blanch,     [ijbs.} 

The  answer  that  ye  made  to  nic.  my  dear,  .  .  . 

Hath  PM  ajipnllcd  my  countenance.  Wyati, 

2.  To  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble ;  to  reduce ;  as,  an  old  ap- 
palled wight.     iObs.}  Chaucer. 

Wine,  of  its  nwn  nature,  will  nr»t  cnnjrcol  and  freeze,  only  it 
will  lose  ihe  fctrongtli,  and  bccunie  aj-i'alled  in  extremity  of 
culd.  Holland. 

3.  To  depress  or  discourage  with  fear ;  to  impress  with 
fear  in  such  a  manner  tliat  tlie  tiiiud  fnlirinks.  or  loses  its 
firmness;  to  overcome  witli  sudden  terr(HM)r  liorror;  to 
dismay  ;  as,  the  sight  appalled  tlie  stoutest  heart. 

The  house  of  peers  was  eomewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum. 

ClarfHdon. 

Ryn,  —To  dismay :  terrify  ;  daunt ;  frighten ;  affright ; 
scare  ;  depress.    See  Dismay. 

Ap-pall'.  1'.  i.     1.  To  grow  faint ;  to  become  weak ;  to 

become  dismayed  or  discouraged.     [0/w.]  Gower. 

2.  To  lose  flavor  or  Iiecomo  stale.     [Obs."] 

Ap-pall',  w.    Terror;  dismay.     [Po(7.]  Cowpcr. 

Ap-pall'lng,  a.  Siicli  as  to  appall ;  as,  .on  appalling 
ai'cidcnt.  —  Ap-pall'lng-ly,  adv. 

Ap-pall'ment  (-mnit),  n.  Depression  occasioned  by 
terror;  dimiiay.     \.<)l>s.'\  Paeon. 

Ap'pa-nage  (Xp'piV-nSj),  n.  [F.  npanarje,  fr.  OF.  opn- 
77er  to  nourish,  support,  fr.  LL.  apnyture  to  furnish  with, 
bread,  to  iirovision  ;  L.  ad  -]•  panis  broad.]  1.  Tlio  por- 
tion of  land  assigned  by  a  soveroign  prince  for  tho  aub- 
siHtence  of  his  younger  sons. 

2.  A  dependency  ;  a  dependent  territory. 
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3,  That  which  belongs  to  one  by  cufitom  or  right ;  a 
natural  adjunct  or  accompaiiiment.  *'  Wealth  .  .  .  the 
■iipjxinage  of  wit."  iSivi/t. 

Ap-pan'a-gflst  (Jlp-pJln'd-jTst),  n.  [P.  (ipnnaf/iste.'j 
A  i>riiice  to  wlmm  an  appanage  liaa  been  granttid. 

Ap-par'all-lyng  utp-par'al-Ing),  ji.  [See  Apparel,  n. 
.&!•.}     Prepai-ati'in.     [Obs.)  Vlnmcer. 

Ap'pa-ra'tus  (;tp'pil-ra'tus),  n. ;  pi.  Apparatus,  also 
Tarely  Apparatu.sks  (-tus-5z).  [L.,  from  apparair,  ap- 
ptiratiuuy   to   prepare  ;   ad   -\-  pai-nrc  to   make  ready.] 

1.  Things  provided  as  moans  to  some  end. 

2.  Hence  :  A  full  collection  or  set  of  iuiplementa,  or 
utensils,  for  a  givou  duty,  experimental  or  operative  ; 
jiny  complex  instrvnnont  or  appliance,  vnechanical  or 
-cliemical,  for  a  apociflc  action  or  operation  ;  macliiuery  ; 
mechanism. 

3.  (Physiol.)  A  collection  of  organs  all  of  which  miite 
in  a  rominon  fnnetion  ;  as,  the  respiratory  appanttus. 

Ap'par'el  {«p-pi^''t'l).  «■  COE.  apparcly  aparcil,  OF. 
npnri-il.,  itpp'irfil,  F.  uppareil,  preparation,  provision, 
iurniture,  OF.  <i/nirci(l'T  to  match,  prepare,  F.  appa- 
rri/ltr ;  OF.  a  (L.  ml)  -f-  pnreil  like,  similar,  fr.  LL.  pa- 
ri cuius,  fXhu.  ol  L.  jJrtreqnal.  See  Paik.]  1.  External 
olothing ;  vesture;  garments;  dress;  garb;  external 
habiliments  or  array. 

Fresh  in  liia  new  ajtparel,  proud  and  youn^.     Deitham. 

At  public  devotion  his  resigned  carriage  made  religion  appear 
in  tlie  natural  ujijiaret  of  simiilicity.  'Jatler. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  piece  of  embroidery  worn  on 
iilbs  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

3.  {iXmit.)  The  furniture  of  a  ship,  aa  masts,  sails, 
rigging,  anchors,  guns,  etc. 

Syn,  —  Dress;  clothing;  vesture ;  garments;  raiment ; 
garli;  costume;  attire;  habiliments. 

Ap-par'el,  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Appareled,  or  Appar- 
BLLEP  (-61d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appareling,  or  Apparel- 
ling.] [OF.  apareiller.}  1.  To  make  or  get  (some- 
thing) ready;  to  prepare.     {_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  To  furnish  witli  apparatus  ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out. 

Ships  .  .  .  appaipkd to  fight.  Ilaywartt. 

3.  To  dress  or  clothe ;  to  attire. 

Tlicy  which  are  gorgeously  appareled,  and  live  delicately, 
*re  in  kings'  courts.  Luke  vii.  25. 

4.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments ;  to  cover  with 
something  ornamental ;  to  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  as,  trees 
■appareled  with  flowers,  or  a  garden  with  verdure. 

Appareled  in  celestial  hght.  Wordsivorth. 

Ap-par'ence  (5|>-pSr'cns),  n.  [OF.  aparence-l  Ap- 
J)earance.     [Obs.'l  Chaucer. 

Ap-par'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.    1.  Appearance.    {Obs.} 

2.  Apparentness ;  state  of  being  apparent.     Coleridge. 

3.  The  position  of  being  heir  apparent. 
Ap-par'ent  (Sp-pSrVnt),  a.  [F.  apparent,  L,  apparens, 

-entis,  p.  pr.  of  apparere.  See  Appear.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  seen,  or  easily  seen ;  open  to  view ;  visible  to  the 
eye ;  within  sight  or  view. 

The  moon  . . .  apparent  queen.  Mt'llon. 

2.  Clear  or  manifest  to  the  understanding  ;  plain  ;  evi- 
•dent ;  obvious  ;  known ;  palpable ;  indubitable. 

It  19  apparent  foul  play.  Shak. 

3.  Appearing  to  the  eye  or  mind  (distinguislied  from, 
"but  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  true  or  real) ;  seeming; 
as  the  apparent  motio^i  or  diameter  of  the  sun. 

To  Jive  on  terms  of  civihty,  and  even  of  ajjpatent  friend- 
ship. Jfacatdaf/. 

Whit  Berkeley  calln  visible  magnitude  was  bv  astronomers 
<Qnofl  itjtjinrrnf  ninLriiituile.  *  Rcid. 

Apparent  horizon,  tJie  circle  which  in  a  level  plain  bounds 
our  vJHw,  and  is  formed  by  the  apparent  meeting  of  the 
■eartli  .iiid  heavens,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  rafional 
liorizou.  —Apparent  time.  See  Time.  —  Heir  apparent 
{Lair),  onewliose  riglit  to  an  estate  is  indefeasible  if  lie 
survives  tlie  ancestor;  —in  distinction  from  presuiuptiue 
heir.    See  Presumptive. 

Syn. —  Visible;  distinct;  plain:  obvioua;  clear;  cer- 
tain :  evident ;  manifest ;  indubitable  ;  notorious. 

Ap-par'ent,  n.    An  heir  apparent.     {^Obs.'\ 

I  '11  draw  it  [the  sword]  as  apparent  to  the  crown.     Shak. 
Ap-par'ent-ly,  adv.     1.  A'isibly.     [0/w.]         Hobbes. 

2.  Plainly ;  clearly ;  manifestly  ;  evidently. 

If  lie  should  scorn  me  so  apparentt;/.  Sliak. 

3.  Seemingly ;  in  appearance ;  as,  a  man  may  be  op- 
parenflij  friendly,  yet  malicious  in  heart. 

Ap-par'ent-ness,  n.  Plainness  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind;  visiWeness ;  obviousness.     [iJ.]  Sherwood. 

Ap''pa-ri'tion  (Sp'pa-rTsh'iin),  n.     [F.  apparition,  L. 

■apparilio,  fr.  apparere.     See  Appear.]     1.  Tlie  act  of 

becoming  visible ;  appearance;  visibility.  Milton. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  the  Sptmiards.      Prcxcott. 

The  ftppanVioRof  Lawver  Clipnurse  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation 111  that  portion  of  the  world.  Air  H'.  Scott. 

2.  The  thing  appearing  ;  a  visible  object ;  a  form. 

Which  apparition,  it  seems,  was  you.  Tatlcr. 

3.  An  unexpected,  wonderful,  or  preternatural  appear- 
ance :  a  ghost;  a  specter;  a  phantom.  *' The  heavenly 
bands  .  .  .  a  glorious  ^77/)(in7icin."  Milton. 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eves 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  a}ipa>-ifion.  Shak. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  first  appearance  of  a  star  or  other 
luminary  after  ha\ing  been  invisible  or  obscured  ;  — op- 
posed to  ocndtation. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition.    See  under  Circle. 

Ap'pa-rl'tlon-al  C-^l),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  apparition  or 
to  apparitions;  spectral.   ^'- Kjxappnriiional  ^o\\\.''''  Tylor. 

Ap-par'1-tor  (Sp-pitr'T-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  apparere.  See 
Appear.]  1.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  attended  magis- 
trates and  judges  to  execute  their  orders. 

Before  any  of  his  appaHtors  could  execute  the  sentence,  he 
■was  himself  Bummoned  away  by  a  sterner  apparitor  to  the 
other  worid.  De  Qumcey. 


2.  {Law)  A  messenger  or  officer  who  eervea  the  proc- 
ess of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Jionvier. 

II  Ap'pau'm^' dVpo'mu'),  7/.  \_¥.  appaumc  ,•  h  (L.  ad) 
-{-paumc  tlie  palm,  fr.  L.  pa/m«.]  (ller.)  A  hand  open 
and  extctiiied  80  as  to  show  the  palm. 

Ap-pay'  t5p-pii')i  V.  t.  [OF.  appayer.,  apaicr,  "LL. 
appacure,  appagare,  fr.  h.  ad  •}•  pacarc  to  pacify,  paz, 
jmcis,  peace.  See  Pay,  Atpease.]  To  pay;  to  satisfy 
or  appease.     [06i-.]  Sir  l\  Sidney. 

Ap-peach'  (Sp-pijch'),  v.  t.  [OE.  apechcn,  for  em- 
prrhrti,  Oh\  ciiipra'hier.,  F.  cmpecher,  to  hinder.  See 
Impeach.]  To  iinpiach ;  to  accuse  ;  to  asperse ;  to  inform 
against;  to  reproach.    [065.] 

And  oft  of  error  did  lihnsclf  appcnch.         Spcnsrr. 

Ap-peach'er  (-er),  n.     An  accuser.     [0/av.]    lialeif/h. 

Ap-peach'ment  (-mcnt),  71.     Accusation.     [Obs.] 

Ap-peal'  (iip-P«l').  ''■  (■  ['■'"/'■  &P'P-  Appealkd  (-peld'); 


jfi.  &  vb.  V.  Appealing.]'    [0' 
appeal,  accuse,  OF.  ajiclcr,  F.  appeler,' iv.  L.  appdiare 


appelni,  ajflrii.  to 


to  approach,  address,  invoke,  summon,  c.ill,  name;  akin 
to  appellere  to  drive  to;  ad  -{-  pellcrc  to  drive.  See 
Pulse,  and  cf.  Peal.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  To  make  applica- 
tion for  tlie  removal  of  (a  cause)  from  an  Inferior  to  a 
superior  judge  or  court  for  a  rehearing  or  review  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  injustice  or  illegality  in  the  trial  below. 
We  say,  the  cause  icas  appealed  from  an  inferior  court. 
(6)  To  charge  witli  a  crime ;  to  accuse ;  to  institute  a 
private  criminal  prosecution  against  for  aouie  lielnous 
crime  ;  as,  to  appeal  a  person  of  felony. 

2.  To  summon  ;  to  challenge.     [Archaic'^ 

Man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  lists.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  invoke,     [Oi.?.]  Milton. 
Ap-peal',  V.  i.     1.  {Law)  To  apply  for  tlie  removal  of 

a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge  or  court  for 

the  purpose  of  reexamination  or  for  decision.       Tondins. 

I  appeal  unto  Cicsar.  ,-Ir-fs  xxv.  II. 

2.  To  call  upon  anotlier  to  decide  a  question  contro- 
verted, to  corroborate  a  statement,  to  vindicate  one's 
riglits,  etc. ;  as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  truth 
of  wiiat  is  alleged.  Hence  :  To  call  on  one  for  aid ;  to 
make  earnest  request. 

I  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  original.       Ilorslnj. 
They  appealed  to  the  sword.  Ztacaulay. 

Ap-peal',  n.  [OE.  appel,  apel,  OF.  apeU  F.  appel,  fr. 
appeler.  See  Appeal,  v.  i.'\  1.  {Law)  {a)  An  applica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  judge  or  court  for  reexamination  or  review. 
(6)  The  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  such  removal  is 
effected,  (c)  The  right  of  appeal.  (</)  An  accusation ; 
a  process  which  formerly  might  be  instituted  by  one  pri- 
vate ppr.son  against  anotlier  for  some  heinous  crime  de- 
manding punishment  for  the  particular  injury  suffered, 
rather  than  for  the  offense  against  the  public,  (e)  An 
accusation  of  a  felon  at  common  law  by  one  of  his  accom- 
plices, which  accomplice  was  then  called  an  approver. 
See  AppRO^'EMENT.  Tondins.    Courier. 

2.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge.  Dn/den. 

3.  A  call  upon  a  person  or  an  authority  for  proof  or 
decision,  in  one's  favor ;  reference  to  another  as  witness ; 
a  call  for  help  or  a  favor ;  entreaty. 

A  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  the  author  of  wonders.  JJacmi. 

4.  Resort  to  physical  means  ;  recourse. 

Kvery  milder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before  a  nation  makes  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Kent. 

Ap-peal'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  ap- 
pealed against;  that  may  be  removed  to  a  liigher  tribu- 
nal for  decision  ;  as,  the  cause  is  appenlahle. 

2.  Tliat  maybe  accused  or  called  to  answer  by  appeal ; 
.as,  a  criminal  is  appealable  for  manslaughter.     [Oi.';.] 

Ap-peal'ant  (-nnt),  n.     An  appellant.     [Oft.?.]     Shak. 

Ap-peal'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  makes  an  appeal. 

Ap-peal'lng,T.  Thatnppeals;  imploring.— Ap-peal'- 
ing-ly,  ""''   —  Ai^peal'ing-ness.  n. 

Ap-pear'  (Sp-per'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appeared 
(-perd') ;  ;*.  pr.  &  ^'6.  n.  Appearing.]  [OE.  apperen, 
apcrev,  OF.  aparoir,  apparnir,  F.  apparoir,  fr.  L.  o])- 
parere  to  appear ;  ad  -\-  j}arere  to  come  forth,  to  be  vis- 
ible ;  prob.  from  the  same  root  ^sparere  to  produce.  Cf. 
Apparent,  Parent,  Peer,  v.  ?'.]  1.  To  come  or  be  in 
sight ;  to  be  in  \iew ;  to  become  ^*isible. 

And  God  said.  Let  .  .  .  the  dry  land  appear.     Hen.  i.  9. 

2.  To  come  before  the  public ;  as,  a  great  writer  ap- 
peared at  that  time. 

3.  To  stand  in  presence  of  some  authority,  tribmial,  or 
superior  person,  to  answer  a  charge,  plead  a  cause,  or  the 
like  ;  to  present  one's  self  as  a  party  or  advocate  before 
a  court,  or  as  a  person  to  be  tried. 

Wc  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat.    2  Coi:  v.  10. 
One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear. 

Macaulny. 

4.  To  become  visible  to  the  apprehension  of  the  mind  ; 
to  be  known  as  a  subject  of  observation  or  comprehen- 
sion, or  as  a  tiling  proved  ;  to  be  obvious  or  manifest. 

It  doth  not  yet  apprar  what  we  shall  be.    1  Jo/iv  iii.  2. 
Of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end.  JfHton. 

5.  To  seem  ;  to  have  a  certain  semblance ;  to  look. 
Thev  diaHgure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 

fast.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

Syn.— To  seem;  look.    See  Seem. 

Ap-pear',  n.     Appearance.     lObs.1  J.  Fletcher. 

Ap-pear'ance  (-«ns),  n.  [P.  apjmrence,  L.  apparentia, 
fr.  apparere.  See  Appear.]  1.  The  act  of  appearing  or 
coming  into  sight ;  the  act  of  becoming  visible  to  the  eye  ; 
as.  Ilia  sudden  appearance  surprised  me. 

2.  A  tiling  seen  ;  a  phenomenon ;  a  phase  ;  an  appari- 
tion ;  as,  an  appearance  in  the  sky. 

3.  Personal  presence  ;  exhibition  of  the  person;  look;  ' 
aspect ;  mien. 

And  now  am  come  to  see  ...  | 

It  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  Milton.  1 

4.  Semblance,  or  apparent  likeness;   external  show,  j 


pi.  Outward  Bignn,  or  circumstancefl,  fitted  to  make  a 
particular  impression  or  todetenninethe  judgment  an  to 
the  character  of  a  person  or  a  thing,  an  act  or  a  state; 
as,  appearances  are  against  him. 

Ther«  was  upon  the  tabernacle,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of 

fire.  yum.  ix.  16. 

For  man  looketh  nn  the  outward  appearance.    1  Sam.  xvl.  7. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  apjimrancc.       John  tU.  24 

5.  The  act  of  appearing  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  so- 
ciety, a  company,  or  any  proceedings;  a  coming  before 
the  public  in  a  particular  character;  as,  a  person  makes 
his  appearance  as  an  historian,  an  artist,  or  an  orator. 

Will  he  now  retire, 
After  appearanre,  and  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  i  Milton. 

6.  Probability;  likelihood.     [Obs.'] 

There  in  tliat  which  hnth  no  appearance.        liacan. 

7.  {Lnu)  The  coming  into  court  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties; the  being  present  in  court;  the  coming  into  court 
of  a  party  summoned  in  an  action,  either  by  him»ielf  or 
by  his  attorney,  expressed  by  a  formal  entry  by  tho 
proper  officer  to  tliat  effect ;  the  act  or  proceeding  by 
wliich  a  party  proceeded  against  places  himself  before 
the  court,  and  submits  to  its  jurihdiction. 

Murrill.    Bouvier.    Vaniell. 

To  pot  In  an  appearance,  to  be  present :  to  appear  in  per- 
6OU.  —  To  Bave  appearances,  to  preserve  aiair  outward  show. 

Syn. -^Coming;  arrival;  i>resence;  semblance;  pre- 
tense; air;  look;  manner;  mien;  figure;  aspect. 

Ap-peai'er  (Sjvper'er),  7J.     One  who  appears. 

Sir  T.  Browne, 

Ap-pear'lng-ly.  fr(?r.     Apparently.    [06*.]    Jip.  JIall. 

Ap-peas'a-ble  (fip-pez'A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  hr-itig  ap- 
peased vr  pari  tied ;  placable. — Ap-peas'a-ble-ness.  n. 

Ap-pease'  (ap-pez'),  v.  t.  [imj).  A  2*' J^-  Aprj.ASF-D 
(-pezd');  2'.  p'r.  &  vb.  n.  Appeasing.]  [OE.  ape-sen^ 
(ipaisen,  OF.  apaisier,  apaixsier,  F.  apai-^eTf  St.  a  (L,  nd) 
-T-  OF.  7W/.5  peace,  F.  paix^  fr.  L.  pax,  pads.  See 
Peace.]  To  make  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  reduce  to  a  state 
of  jieace ;  to  still ;  to  pacify ;  to  dispel  (anger  or  hatred) ; 
as,  to  02>2>pa.se  the  tumult  of  tlie  ocean,  or  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  a})2iea.se  hunger  or  thirst. 

Syn.  — To  pacify ;  quiet;  conciliate;  propitiate:  as- 
suage ;  compose ;  calm  ;  allay ;  hush  ;  soothe ;  tranquilize. 

Ap-pease'ment  (-ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of  appeasing,  or 
the  state  of  Ijtiiig  appeased;  pacification.  JJayward. 

Ap-peas'er  {-ei ).  n.     One  who  appeases;  a  pacifier. 

Ap-pea'slve  (ili>-pe'sTv),  a.    Tending  to  appease. 

Ap-pePla-ble  ('<p-p?l'l!l-b'l),  a.    Appeal.'^ble. 

Ap-pel'lan-cy  (-l-ai-sy),  n.    Capability  of  appeal. 

Ap-pellant  (Aaut),  a.  [L.  appellans,  p.  pr.  of  appel- 
lare  :  cf.  F.  a2>2)elant.  See  Appeal.]  Relating  to  an  ap- 
peal;  appellate.     "An  a^jyjf^/a?;^  jurisdiction."  Hallani. 

Party  appellant  (Laic),  the  party  who  appeals;  appel- 
lant ;  —  opposed  to  rtsjjondent,  or  apjteUee.  Tomluis. 

Ap-pellant,  n.  1.  {Law)  {a)  One  who  accuses  an- 
other of  felony  or  treason.  [Oij.]  (6)  One  who  appeals, 
or  asks  for  a  rehearing  or  review  of  a  cause  by  a  higher 
tribunal. 

2-  A  challenger.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

3.  {Feci.  Hist.)  One  who  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil against  tlie  bull  Unigenitus. 

4.  One  wlio  appeals  or  entreats. 

Ap-pellate  (Xp-p61'l5t),  a.  [L.  appellalus,  p.  p.  of 
ap2}ellare.'}  Pertaining  to,  or  taking  cognizance  of,  ap- 
peals. **  Appellate  jurisdiction."  Blackstone.  "  Appel- 
late judges."  Burke. 

Appellate  court,  a  court  having  cognizance  of  appeals. 

Ap-pellate,  n.  A  person  appealed  or  prosecuted  for 
a  crime.     [O/a^,]     See  Appfllee. 

Ap^pel-La'tion  (Jtp'pSl-la'shun),  n.     [L.  ap2^ellatio,  fr.    ■ 
a2-}])rlliirc:  cf.  F.  ajjpiellation.    See  Appeal.]    1.  The  act 
of  appealing;  appeal.     [O6.1.]  S2Jenser.    S 

2.  The  act  of  calling  by  a  name. 

3.  The  word  by  which  a  particular  person  or  thing  ia 
called  and  knoi\ii ;  name  ;  title  ;  designation. 

They  must  institute  some  persons  under  the  appcllatirm  of 
magistrates.  Htane. 

Syn.—  See  Name. 

Ap-pella-tlve  (Sp-pflla-tTv),  n.  [L.  appeUatiru^,  fr. 
opjiellare:  cf.  F.  aj^jicUaii/.  See  Appeal.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  common  name  ;  serving  as  a  distinctive  denomi- 
nation; denominative;  naming.  Cuduorth. 
2.  {Gram.)  Common,  aa  opposed  to  proper ;  denomi- 
native of  a  class 

Ap-pel1a-tive,    v..     [L.    apjiellativum,    6c.    nomen-l 

1.  A  conmion  name,  in  distinction  from  a  proper  name. 
A  common  name,  or  ajipiellative,  stands  for  a  whole  class, 
genus,  or  species  of  beings,  or  for  universal  ideas.  Tluis, 
tree  is  the  name  of  all  plants  of  a  particular  class ;  plant 
and  vegetable  are  names  of  things  that  grow  out  of  the 
earth.  A  proper  name,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a 
single  thing;  as,  i?om€,  Washington,  lAike  Erie. 

2.  An  appellation  or  title ;  a  descriptive  name. 

God  has  chosen  it  for  one  of  his  appellatives  to  be  the  De- 
fender of  tlieiii.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ap-pel1a-tlve-ly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  nouns 
appellative ;  in  a  manner  to  express  whole  classes  or 
species;  as,  Hercule.s  is  sometimes  used  oppeltatively^ 
that  is,  as  a  common  name,  to  signify  a  strong  man. 

Ap-pel1a-tlve-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  appel- 
lative. Fuller. 

Ap-pel1a-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  [L.  appellatorius,  it.  ap- 
pellare-l     Containing  an  appeal. 

An  o;>;j("//((/oiy  lit)Ll  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  party 
appellant.  A;;li^e. 

Ap''pel-lee'  (Sp'pSI-le'),  n.  [F.  appele,  p.  p.  of  ap- 
peler, fr.  L.  a2ipeUare.']  {Law)  {a)  Tlie  defendant  in  an 
appeal; — opposed  to  n;3pf//an/.  (i)  Tlie  person  who  is 
appealed  against,  or  accused  of  crime ;  —  opposed  to  ap- 
pellor. Blackstone. 

Ap^pel-lor'  (Sp'pSl-lGr'),  n.     [OF.  apeleur,  fr.  L.  ap- 
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peUalor,  fr.  appellnre.l  [Law)  (a)  The  person  who  iu- 
fltitutea  au  appeal,  or  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime. 
Blackstone.  (fi)  One  who  confesses  a  felony  committed 
and  accuses  liis  accomplices.  Blount.     Burrill. 

^^^  This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff 
in  appeal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  n/jjitlluiti. 
AppeUte  is  opposed  both  to  apptllant  and  uppeilur. 

Ap'pen-age  (Sp'peu-ij),  n.     See  Appanage. 

Ap-pend'  (5p-p6ud'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Appended  ; 
p.  pr.  &L  rb.  n.  Appending.]  [L.  appeiulere  or  F.  ap- 
pemlre:  cf.  OE.  appendeii,  cipemlen^  to  belong,  OF.  open- 
dre,  F.  appendre^  fr.  L.  appendere,  v.  !.,  to  hang  to,  np- 
pendTre,  v.  t.,  to  haug  to  ;  ad  -j-  pcndere,  v.  i.,  to  hantj. 
pfndere,y.  t.,  to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  1.  To  hang  or 
attach  to,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the  thing  is  suspended  ; 
as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record  ;  the  inscription  was  ap- 
pended to  the  column. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal  tiling;  to 
annex ;  as,  notes  appended  to  tliis  chapter. 

A  further  purpose  appmilfd  to  the  primary  one.  /.  Taylor. 

Ap-pend'age  (5p-pSnd'aj),  n.  1.  Sometliing  appended 
to,  or  accoinpauying,  a  principal  or  greater  tiling,  though 
not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  portico  to  a  house. 

MoiJcsty  is  the  ap}'c>HlafK  of  sobriety.        Jcr.  Tanlor. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  subordinate  or  subsidiary  part  or  organ; 
an  external  organ  or  limb,  esp.  of  the  articulates. 

Antenna;  and  other  aj-prndag'S  used  for  feehng.     Carpenter. 

Syn.  — Addition;  adjunct;  concomitant. 

Ap-pend'aged  (-ajd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  supple- 
mented by,  an  api»endage. 

Ap-pend''ance  (-(?ns),  n.    [F.]    Something  appendant. 

Ap-pend'ant  (-ffut),  a.  [F.  appendant,  p.  pr.  of  ap- 
pendre.  See  Append,  v.  t-l  1.  Hanging  ;  annexed ;  ad- 
junct ;  concomitant ;  as,  a  seal  appendant  to  a  paper. 

As  they  have  transmitteJ  the  benefit  to  us.  it  is  but  reason- 
able we  should  suffer  the  njipendaiit  calamity.  Jtr.  Tai/lor. 

2.  (Law)  Appended  by  prescription,  that  is,  a  personal 
tisage  for  a  considerable  time ;  —  said  of  a  thing  of  inlier- 
itance  belonging  to  another  inheritance  which  is  superior 
or  more  worthy  ;  as,  an  advowson,  common,  etc.,  which 
may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  common  of  fishing  to  a 
frirlniM.  ;i  seat  in  church  to  a  house.  Wharton.  Coke. 
Ap-pend'ant,  n.  1.  Anj'tliing  attached  to  another  as 
incidental  or  subordinate  to  it. 

2.  {Lair)  An  inheritance  annexed  by  prescription  to  a 
Buperior  iuiieritance. 
Ap-pend'ence  {-ens),        )  n.     State  of  being  append- 
Ap-pend'en-cy  (-en-sj),  )      ant;  appendance.     [Obs.j 
Ap-pend'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.     Of  or  like  an  appendix. 
Ap-pead'i-cate  (-T-kat),  v.  f.    To  append.     [Obs.l 
Ap-pendl-ca'tion(-ka'slmn),  7?.  An  appendage.  [Oft.i.] 
Ap-pend'i-ci'tis  irtt>-p5nd'i-si'tis),  n.    (Med.)  luHam- 
mation  of  tlie  vermiform  appendix. 

Ap-pend'1-cle  (-k'l),  v.  [L.  nppendicula,  dim.  of  ap- 
pendix.}     A  small  appen<lage. 

Ap' pen-die 'u-lar  (ap'pen-dlk'iS-ler),  a.  Relating  to 
an  a]ipcin!ii  Ic  ;  ai'ppndiculate.      [^.3 

II  Ap'pen-dic  u-la'ri-a  (5p'pSn-di k'uda'rT-a),  n.  [KL.] 
(Zoo/.)  Ag-nusHf  Mimll  free-swimniiiig  Tunicata,  shaped 
fiomewliat  Uke  a  tadpole,  and  remarkable  for  resemblances 
to  the  larviT;  of  other  Tunicata.  It  is  tlie  type  of  the 
order  Copelata  or  Larvalia.    See //^r/a/ra/ffj// in  Appendix. 

l!Ap'pen-dlc'u-la'ta(-ia'ta),  7^._^/.  [NL.]  {Z06L)  An 
order  of  annelids;  tlie  PolyeluL-ta. 

Ap'pen-dic'u-late  (-ISt),  a.  [See  Appendicle.]  Hav- 
ing small  ajtpendages  ;  forming  an  appendage. 

Appendiculate  leaf,  a  small  appended  leaf.       Withering. 

Ap'pen^dix  (5p-pSnMIks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Appendixjis  (-Sz), 
L.  Appendices  (-dT-sez).  [L.  appendix, -<l ids,  li.  appen- 
dere.  See  Append]  1.  Something  appended  or  added  ; 
an  appendage,  adjunct,  or  concomitant. 

Xormandy  became  an  appendix  to  England.    Sir  }f.  /Iah\ 

2.  Any  literary  matter  added  to  a  book,  but  not  neces- 
sarily essential  to  its  completeness,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  supplement^  which  is  intended  to  supply  deficien- 
cies and  correct  inaccuracies. 

Syii.  —  See  Supplement. 

Ap-pen'sion  1  -sliun).  n.   Tlie  act  of  appending.  [Obs.'\ 

Ap  perceive'  (Sp'per-sev'),  v.  t.  [F.  apercevoir,  fr. 
L.  ad  -f-  jifrripere,  perceptnio,  to  perceive-  See  Per- 
ceive.]    To  perceive  ;  to  comprehend.  Chancer. 

Ap'per-cep'tion  (-sSp'shan),  n.  [Pref.  ad'  -[-  percep- 
tion :  «f.  F.  apperception.']  {Mefaph.)  The  mind's  percep- 
tion of  itself  as  the  subject  or  actor  in  its  own  states ;  per- 
ception that  reflects  upon  itself;  sometimes,  intensified 
or  energetic  perception.  Leibnitz.    lieid. 

This  feelinc  has  been  called  by  philosophers  the  nnpcrc-p- 
tion  nr  consoinusness  of  our  own  existence.       Sir  W.  Ilamilton. 

Ap-per'U  fSp-pSrtl),  n.    Peril.    [Obs.'i  Shak. 

Ap'per-taln'  (5p'pSr-tan'),  t\  i.  [imp.  S^  p.  p.  Appkh- 
TAiNKi*  Mrniil') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appertaining.]  [OK. 
appfrlf-iiirn,  aprrtenen,  OF.  aparfcnir,  F.  appartenir,  fr. 
L.  ajipertinere  ;  ad  ■}-  pertincre  to  reach  to,  belong.  See 
Pektain.]  To  belong  or  pertain,  wliether  by  right,  na- 
ture, appointment,  or  custom  ;  to  relate. 

Tliiufcs  apptTtaiiiiriff  to  this  life.  ITookcr. 

Give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  apprrtaiitrth.      J.cw  vi.  ,■;. 

Ap'per-taln'ment  (-m^-iit),  n.  That  wliidi  appertains 
to  a  p.THnii  ;  ;iii  appurtenance.     [Obs.  &  R.']  Shak. 

Ap-per'ti  nance  fitp-prr'tT-nans),  In.     See  Appuute- 

Ap  per'tl  nence  fap-pr^r'tT-nen»),  i     nance. 

Ap-per'tl  nent  (-tfn'iit),  a.  Belonging;  appertain- 
intr-     [.\"\v  usually  written  ajjj)7ir/enant.^         Colrridije. 

Ap-per'tl-nent,  n.    Tliat  which  belongs  to  something 

cIr.i;   ;iii  appiirt.Trmt.      [06.O  Shak. 

Ap-pete'  ';ip-pnt'),  v.'t.  [L.  apprtrre:  cf.  F.  nnphpr. 
Se-r  Arr-KTiTE.]    To  seek  for  ;  to  dewiro.  [0/m.]  Chaucer. 

Ap'pe-tenCQ  (ap'p^-tnis),  n.  fCf.  F.  appHmce.  See 
Api'Ktencv.  ]  A  longing  for  ;  a  desire ;  especially  an  ar- 
dent desire  ;  appetite;  appetency. 

Ap'pe-len-cy  (-tt-n-Bj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Appetencies  (-sTz).  [L. 


appetentin,  fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for.  See  Ap- 
petite.] 1.  Fixed  and  strong  desire  ;  esp.  natural  desire  ; 
a  craving  ;  an  eager  appetite. 

They  had  a  strong  appeteticj  for  reading.       Jfcrtvalc. 

2.  Specifically :  An  instinctive  inclination  or  propen- 
sity in  animals  to  perform  certain  actions,  as  in  tlie 
young  to  suck,  in  aquatic  fowls  to  enter  into  water  and 
to  swim  ;  the  tendency  of  an  organized  body  to  seek 
what  satisfies  the  wants  of  its  organism. 

These  lacteals  have  mouths,  and  by  animal  selection  or  ";';"  - 
t.-tic;/  they  absorb  such  part  ot  tiie  fluid  as  is  uyrteable  to  their 
pulute.  A',    Daiuiii. 

3.  Natural  tendency  ;  aflSnity  ;  attraction  ;  —  used  of 
manimate  objects. 

Ap'pe-tent  (Sp'pe-tent),  a.  [L.  appetens,  p.  pr,  of 
appttere.l     Desirmg  ;  eagerly  desirous.     [i2.] 

Appftent  after  yU>ry  and  renown.        Sir  G.  Buck. 

Ap'pe-tl-bil'i-ty  (-tT-bTI't-tJ).  n.  [Cf.  F.  appetlbi- 
lite!\     The  ipiality  of  being  desirable.  Brumhall. 

Ap'pe-ti-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  appeiibilis,  fr.  appetere: 
cf.  F.  appetible.]  Desirable;  capable  or  worthy  of  being 
the  object  of  desire.  Brumhall. 

Ap'pe-tite  (ap'pe-tlt),  n.  [OE.  appetit,  F.  appiat,  fr. 
L.  appetitus,  fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for  ;  ad 
-\- petere  to  seek.      See  Petition,  and  cf.  Appetence.] 

1.  The  desire  for  some  personal  gratification,  either  of 
the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

The  object  of  ttji/nfite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for  ;  the  object  of  will  is  that  good  which  reason  "does 
lead  us  to  seek.  Hooker. 

2.  Desire  for,  or  relish  of,  food  or  drink ;  hunger. 

Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat.     Hitcklc. 

3.  Any  strong  desire  ;  an  eagerness  or  longing. 

If  God  had  given  to  eagles  an  ap2)tlite  to  swim.    Jcr.  Taijlor. 
To  gratify  the  vulgar  apjietite  for  the  marvelous.    Macaiday. 

4.  Tendency;  appetency.     {_Obs.'\ 

In  all  bodies  there  is  nn  appetite  of  union.        Bacon. 

5.  The  thing  desired.     \_Obs.'] 

Power  being  the  natural  uj->2Ktite  of  princes.         Su.\ff. 

C^^  In  old  antliors,  appetite  is  followed  by  to  or  o/. 
but  regularly  it  should  be  followed  hy/ur  before  the  ob- 
ject ;  as,  an  apjitfite  for  pleasure. 

Syn.  —  Craving  ;  longing ;  desire  ;  appetency  ;  passion. 

Ap'pe-ti'tion  (.ap'pe-tlsh'iin),  n.  [L.  appetitio  :  cf. 
F.  appe/ifion.]  Desire;  a  longing  for,  or  seeking  after, 
sonif  thing.  Holland. 

Ap'pe-ti'tive(5p'pt-ti'tTv),  ff.  [Cl.Y.appetitif.'\  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  desiring  gi-atification  ;  as.  apprtilin' 
power  or  faculty.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ap'pe-tlze  (ap'pe-tiz),  v.  t.  To  make  hungry  ;  to  whet 
the  appetite  of.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap'pe-ti'zer  (-ti'zer),  n.  Something  which  creates  or 
whet^  an  appetite. 

Ap'pe-tizing  (-zTng),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oppetissant.'\  Ex- 
citiiiu'  .ippttitr  ;  as,  appetizing  food. 

Tht'  :ippcarance  of  the  wild  ducks  is  very  apj^etizinn- 

Sir  ]y.  Scott. 

Ap'pe-ti'zing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  excite  appetite. 

Ap'pi-an  (Sp'pT-an),  a.  iL.AjtpiitSj  Appianus.'}  Of  or 
pertaining  tu  Appius. 

Applan  Way.  the  great  paved  lughway  from  fuicient 
Rome  through  Capua  to  Brundisium,  now  Brindisi,  con- 
structed partly  by  Jj>pius  Claudius,  about  aiL*B.  c. 

Ap-plaud' iSp-plad'),?'.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Applauded; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Applauding.]  [L.  applaudere ;  ad  -\- 
platidere  to  clash,  to  clap  the  hands:  cf.  F.  applaudir. 
Cf.  Explode.]  1.  To  show  approval  of  by  clapping  the 
hands,  acclamation,  or  other  significant  sign. 
I  would  applaitit  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  praise  by  words ;  to  express  approbation  of ;  to 
commend ;  to  approve. 

By  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courngc.  Shak. 

Syn.  ~  To  praise  ;  extol ;  commend  ;  cry  up ;  magnify  ; 
approve.    See  Praise. 

Ap-plaud',  V.  i.  To  express  approbation  loudly  or 
significantly. 

Ap-plaud'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  applauds. 

Ap-plaus'a-ble  (ap-plaz'a-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  applause ; 
praiseworthy.      [Obs.] 

Ap-plause'  (5p-plaz'),  7?.  [L.  applaudere,  npplansnm. 
See  Applaud.]  The  act  of  applauding  ;  approbation  and 
praise  publicly  expressed  by  clapping  the  hands,  stamp- 
ing or  tapping  with  the  feet,  acclamation,  huzzas,  or 
other  means ;  marked  commendation. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause.     Drydcn. 

Syn,— Acclaim  ;  acclamation  ;  plaudit  ;  commenda- 
tion ;  apjirovnl. 

Ap-plau'sive(ap-pla'sTv),  a.  [hh.applau.'^ivi/s.l  Ex- 
pressing applause  ;  appfobative.  —  Ap-plau'slve-ly,  adv. 

Ap'ple  (3p'p'l),  jj.  [OK.  appel,  eppel,  AS.  irppel,  apt ; 
akin  to  Fries.  &  D.  appel^  OHO.  aphnl,  aphol,  G.  apfel, 
Icel.  epli.,  Sw.  ijple,  Dan.  lehle,  Gael,  ubhall,  W.  n'/al, 
Arm.  aval,  Lith.  obdh/s,  Russ.  inbloko  ;  of  tmknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  The  fleshy  poine  or  fruit  of  a  rosaceous  tree 
{Pnru.'i  7»(7/».s)  cultivated  in  numberless  varieties  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

%lf"  The  European  crab  apple  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  kind,  from  which  all  others  have  sprung. 

2.  {Bat.)  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Piini.t  which  has  the 
stalk  sunken  into  the  ba.se  of  the  fruit ;  an  apple  tree. 

3.  Any  fruit  or  otlier  vegetable  production  resembling, 
or  supposed  to  resemble,  the  apple  ;  as,  apple  of  love,  or 
love  apple  (a  tomato),  balsam  apple^  egg  apple,  oak 
apple. 

4.  Anything  round  like  an  apple  ;  hr,  an  apple  of  gold. 
AppI-'  is  wmhX  either  afljeetively  or  in  combination;  as, 

appl'-  parer  or  «;j;./.  -parer.  '//V'/'  -shaped,  apple  blossom, 
ajiptr  dumpling,  ajiplt-  pudding. 

Apple  blight,  an  aphid  which  injures  apple  trcGs.    See 


Blight,  n.— Apple  borer  {Zi- 


atui. 


a  coleopterous  inaect 


Apple  Borer.      6  Larva. 
Natural  size. 


Apple  Fly  (Drosopliiln). 

.  or   Maggot,      b  Adult    fly. 
Mucli  enlarged. 


the  larva  of  which  bores  into 
the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree  uiid 
pear  tree.—  Apple  brandy,  bran- 
dy made  from  apples.  -  Apple 
butter,  a  sauce  made  of  ai^pTeH 
stewed  down  in  cider.  Jiarthtt. 

—  Apple  corer,  an  instrmnent 
for  removing  tlie  cores  from 
apples.  —  Apple  fly  iZooL),  any 
dipterous  insect,  the  larva  of 
wliicli  burrows  in  apples.  Ap- 
ple flies  belong  to  the  gen- 
t*ra    I)ro.S"plnl,i   and    Tri/pet". 

—  Apple  midge  {/,ool.),  a  .small 
dipterous  iii^.cf:t  {.Sruira  mail), 
the  larva  of  whi<h  liores  in  ap- 
ples. —  Apple  of  the  eye,  the  pu- 
pil. —  Apple  of  diacord,  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  and  envy,  so  called  from  the  mytholog- 
ical golden  apple,  inscribed  "  For  the  fairest,"  which  was 
thrown  mto  an  assem- 
bly of  the  gods  by  Eris, 
the  goddess  of  discord. 
It  was  contended  for 
hy  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
\  enus,  and  was  ad- 
judi^'fd  to  the  latter.— 
Apple  of  love,  or  Love 
apple,  tlie  tomato  (Zf/- 
eopersic'i/ii  tse  ul  e  n  - 
ium).  —  Apple  of  Peru,  a 
large  coarse  herb  (V,-  „  j^arva 
ca  >t  'Ira  iJn/s,iloni':.<) 
bearing  pale  blue  flow- 
ers, and  a  bladderhke  fruit  inclosing  a  dry  berry, —Ap- 
ples of  Sodom,  a  fruit  described  by  ancient  writers  as  exter- 
nally of  fair  appearance,  but  dissolving  into  smoke  and 
ashes  when  plucked  ;  Dead  Sea  apples.  The  name  is  often 
given  to  the  fruitof  i^olanuiii  .S'orfow.T«»/,  a  prickly  shrub 
i\ith  fruit  not  unlike  a  small  yellow  tomato. —Apple  sauce, 
stewed  apples.  [U.  S.]  — Apple  snail  or  Apple  shell  (ZvoL), 
a  fresh-water,  operculated,  spiral  shell  of  the  genus  Am- 
jutllana.  —  AvjAe  tart,  a  tart  containing  apple. —Apple 
tree,  a  tree  w-hich  naturally  bears  apples.     See  Apple.  2. 

—  Apple  wine,  cider. —Apple  worm  iZ'wl.),  the  larva  of  a 
small  moth  (  Carjiocaj'sapoii/ianHa)  wliich  burrows  in  the 
interior  of  apples.  See  Codling  moth.  —  Dead  Sea  apple, 
(o)  2)1.  Apples  of  Sodom.  Also  Far.  "To  seek  the  L"'d 
Sea  apjiltA  of  politics."  S.  B.  Griffin,  (b)  A  kuid  of 
gallnut  coming  from  Arabia.    See  Gallnut. 

Ap'ple  (Sp'p'l),  V.  i.  To  grow  like  an  apple ;  to  bear 
apples.  Holland. 

Ap'ple-faced'  (-fast').  «■  Having  a  round,  broad  face, 
like  an  apjde.     "  Apple-faced  children."  Dickens. 

Ap'ple-Jack'  (-jak').  "■     Applebrandy.      [U.  S.} 

Ap'ple-john'  (-j5n'),  n.  A  kind  of  apple  which  by 
keeping  becomes  much  withered  ;  —  called  also  John- 
opple.  Shak. 

Ap'plo  pie'  (pi')'  A  pie  made  of  apples  (usually  sliced 
or  stewed)  with  spice  and  sugar. 

Apple-pie  bed.  a  bed  in  which,  as  a  joke,  the  sheets  are- 
BO  doubled  (like  the  cover  of  nn  apple  turnover!  as  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  getting  at  his  length  between  them. 
Balliirell.  C'0",'//"'('?"t'. —Apple-pie  order,  perfect  order  or 
arrangement.     [ '.  ulloq.]    lialUti  t  //. 

Ap'ple-squlre'  (-skwir'),  n.  A  pimp  ;  a  kept  gallant. 
\_Obs.-\  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Ap-pll'a-ble  (Jtp-pli'a-b'l),  «.  [See  Apply.]  Applica- 
ble; also,  compliant.     [Obs.']  Howell. 

Ap-pli'ance  (-"ns),  n.  1.  The  act  of  applying;  ap- 
plication ;  (Obs.)  subservience.        '  Shak. 

2.  The  thing  applied  or  used  as  a  means  to  an  end ; 
an  apparatus  or  device  ;  as,  to  use  various  applianees ; 
a  mechanieal  ajiplianee  ;  a  macliine  with  its  applianees. 

Ap/pli-ca-bil'i-ty  (Sp'plT-ka-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quaUty 
of  being  ajtpHiable  or  fit  to  be  applied. 

Ap'pU-ca-ble  (5p'i.!i-ka-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  applicable, 
fr.  L.  applicare.  See  Apply.]  Capable  of  being  applied  ; 
fit  or  suitable  to  be  applied;  having  relevance ;  as,  this, 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration. 

—  Ap'pU-ca-ble-ness.  n.  —  Ap'pU-ca-bly.  cdv. 
Ap'pU-can-cy   (-kmi-sy),  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  applicable.     [B.] 

Ap'pli-cant  (Sp'plT-kant),  71.  [L.  ajyplicans,  p.  pr.  of 
applicare.  See  Apply.]  One  who  applies  for  something  ; 
one  who  makes  request ;   a  petitioner. 

The  ajipliraiit  for  a  cup  of  water.  Blwntre. 

The  court  require  the  applirant  to  appear  in  person.  Z.  Swift. 

Ap'pll-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  applicatus,  p.  p.  of  appli- 
care.    See  Apply.]    Applied  or  put  to  some  use. 

Those  a/i/iliratr  sciences  which  extend  the  power  of  man 
over  llie  eU-nieuts.  /.  Taiilor. 

AppUcate  number  iMafh.),  one  which  is  applied  to  some 
concrete  case.  —AppUcate  ordinate,  a  right  line  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  any  conic  section,  and  bounded 
by  the  curve. 

Ap'pll-cate,  n.  [L.  applicata  (sc.  linca).'}  (Math.)  An 
ordinate. 

Ap'pU-catO  (-kat),  V.  z.     To  apply.     [O&.t.] 

Tlie  net  of  faith  in  applicatcd  to  the  object.    Jtp.  PeaKion. 

Ap'pU-ca'tlon  (Sp'plT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  applieatio,  fr. 
applicare  :  cf.  F.  application.  See  Apply.]  1.  The  act 
of  applying  or  laymg  on,  in  a  literal  sense;  a.'i,  the  ap- 
plication  of  emollients  to  a  diseased  limb. 

2.  The  thing  applied. 

He  invented  a  ni'w  application  hy  which  blood  niiiiht  ho 
stanched.  Johnxon. 

3.  The  act  of  applying  aa  a  mean.i ;  the  cmjiloymeut  of 
means  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  specific  use. 

If  a  right  coiirtr  ...  he  Inkrn  with  children,  there  will  not  be 
much  nrnl  of  the  apjdiration  of  the  conuiion  rcwurds  and 
punishnu-ntfi.  Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  directing  or  rcferrhig  somotliing  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  to  discover  or  illustrato  agreement  or  disa- 
greement, fitnes.s,  or  correspondence ;  aa,  I  make  the  re- 
mark, and  leave  you  to  make  the  rpplication  ;  the  appli- 
ration  of  a  theory. 
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APPLICATIVE 

5.  Hence,  in  specific  uses  :  (a)  That  part  of  a  sermon 
oi-  discourse  in  wliicli  tiic  principleH  beton^  l;ii«l  down  ;iii.l 
iUiiatratetl  are  applied  to  practical  uses  ;  the  "  mural  "  of 
:-.  fable.  (6)  The  use  of  the  principles  of  one  science  fur 
the  purpose  of  enlarging'  or  pyrfectiug  anuther ;  m,  the 
opptinitioii  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

6.  The  capacity  of  beinj,'  practically  applied  or  used  ; 
relevancy;  as,  a  rule  of  j,'eneral  (f^j/V/cfT^m/i. 

7.  Tlie  act  of  fixin^^  the  mind  or  closely  applying  one's 
self;  assiduous  effort ;  close  attention  ;  aa,  to  injure  the 
liealth  by  application  to  study. 

Iliid  his  ai'iilirnfion  been  equal  to  his  talents,  his  prosTren« 
nii;,'ht  have  hein  yicatcr.  ^-  -'"y- 

8.  The  act  of  making  request  or  solieitinR  ;  as,  an  appli- 
rf///o;t  tor  an  office ;  ho  made  application  to  a  court  of 
cliancerv. 

9.  A  reciuest;  a  document  containing  a  request;  as, 
Iiis  n/>/'firiifio>i  \\:>s  plan-d  on  file. 

Ap'pU-ca-tive  (;\i.'i'li-ku-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  applivntif, 
fr.  L.  iipplii'iir.  Sfc  Ari-i.Y.]  Capable  of  being  applied 
or  u.scd  ;  ;ip|.lyiiii,' ;  appUcatory  ;  practical.  liramhall.  — 
Ap'pU  ca-tive  ly,  <iilv. 

Ap'pli-ca-tO-ri-ly  (-ka-to-rt-ly),  adv.  By  way  of  ap- 
pUcatit>u. 

Ap'pll-ca-tO-ry,  n.  Having  the  property  of  applymg ; 
applicative  ;  pra.-tical.  —  ii.     That  which  applies. 

Ap-pli'ed-ly  (Sp-pli'Sd-Iy),  adc.     By  appH.utiun.  \_R.\ 

Ap-pli'er  (-ci),  ».     He  who,  or  that  wbi<  h.  npplirs. 

Ap-pU'ment(-nirnt),  7!.  Application.  \_<>bs.]   Mm. -.dm. 

II  Ap'pll'qu^'  (a'plr'ku';  277),  a.  [K.,  fr.  appli'juer 
to  put  on.]  OvimiiuMited  with  a  pattern  (which  has  been 
cutout  of  another  lulur  or  stuff)  «;>/'''''''  or  transferred 
to  a  foundation;  as,  applique  lace;  uppli'pie  work. 

Ap-plOt' (Sp-plOt'),  V.  t.  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Applotted; 
p.  pr.  S:  rl>.  n.  ArPLOTTiNG.]  [Pref .  ad-  +  plot.]  To  di- 
vide into  ]>h.ts  ur  parts;  to  apportion.  Milton. 

Ap-plot'ment  i-mfut),  n.    Apportionment. 

Ap-ply'  i,iil'-I'l'').  ''•  '•  ['"'P-  ^  P-  P-  Applied  (-plid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  71.  Applyi.ng.]  [OF.  aplin;  F.  appliquer,  fr. 
L.  opplicare  to  join,  fix,  or  attach  to;  ad  -f  plicate  to 
fold,  to  twist  together.  See  Applicant,  Ply.]  1.  To 
lay  or  place  ;  to  put  or  adjust  (one  tiling  to  another) ;  — 
with  to  ;  as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  breast ;  to  apply 
jnedicaments  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

llo  said,  und  to  the  sword  his  throat  aj-plied.    Di'ii'lun. 

2.  To  put  to  use  ;  to  use  or  employ  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  in  a  particular  case  ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  de- 
vote ;  as,  to  apphj  money  to  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

3.  To  make  use  of,  declare,  or  pronounce,  as  suitable, 
fitting,  or  relative;  as,  to  apply  the  testimony  to  the 
case  i  to  apply  an  epithet  to  a  person. 

Yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apph'rd.  Mihon. 

4.  To  fix  closely ;  to  engage  and  employ  diligently,  or 
■with  attention  ;  to  attach;  to  incline. 

Apphi  thine  heart  unto  instruction.    Fiov.  xxiii.  12. 
6.  To  direct  or  address.     \_R.] 

Sacred  vows  .  .  .  applied  to  grisly  Pluto.  Pope. 

6.  To  betake  ,  to  address ;  to  refer  ;  —  used  reflexively. 

I  applicil  myscll  to  him  for  help.  Juhmon. 

7.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  ply.     [0?j.\-.] 

Slie  wns  skiflful  in  apphjing  his  "  humors."    ilc  P.  Sidney. 

8.  To  visit.     [06s.] 

And  he  applied  each  place  so  fast.         Chapman. 

Applied  chemifltry.  See  under  Chemistry.  —  Applied 
mathematicB.    See  under  Mathematics. 

Ap-ply',  r.  I.  1.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  have  some  con- 
nection, agreement,  or  analogy;  as,  this  argument  ap- 
plies well  to  the  case. 

2.  To  make  request ;  to  have  recourse  with  a  \'iew  to 
gain  something  ;  to  make  application  {to) ;  to  solicit ;  as, 
to  apply  to  a  friend  for  information. 

3.  To  ply  ;  to  move.     [^.] 

I  heard  the  sound  of  an  oar  ajipli/ing  swiftly  throuch  the 
water.  T.  Jloore. 

4.  To  apply  or  address  one's  self  ;  to  give  application  ; 
to  attend  closely  {(o).  _ 

II  Ap-pOg'gla-tU'ra  (d-p5d'ja-tuo'ra),  ??.  [It.,  fr.  ap- 
poggiave  to  lean,  to  rest ;  ap-  {Ij.  ad)  ■\- 

{ioggiare  to  mount,  ascend,  poggio  liill,  fr. 
..  podium  an  elevated  place.]  (J/ws.)  A 
passing  tone  preceding  an  essential  tone, 
and  borrowing  the  time  it  occupies  from 
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that ;  a  short  auxiliary  or  grace  note  one  degree  above 
or  below  the  principal  note  unless  it  be  of  the  same  har- 
mony ;  —  generally  indicated  by  a  note  of  smaller  size, 
as  in  the  illustration  above.  It  forms  no  essential  part 
of  the  harmony. 

Ap-poinV  (Sp-poinf).  7'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appointed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appointing.]  [OE.  appointen.,  apoinfen, 
OF.  apointier  to  prepare,  arrange,  lean,  place,  F.  ap- 
pointer  to  give  a  salary,  refer  a  cause,  fr.  LL.  npprnicfare 
to  bring  back  to  the  point,  restore,  to  fix  the  point  in  a 
controversy,  or  the  points  in  an  agreement ;  L.  ad  + 
punctmn  a  point.  See  Point.]  1.  To  fix  with  power  or 
firmness  ;  to  establish  ;  to  mark  out. 
Wlien  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Prow  viii.  2fl. 

2.  To  fix  by  a  decree,  order,  command,  resolve,  de- 
rision, or  mutual  agreement ;  to  constitute  ;  to  ordain  ; 
to  prescribe  ;  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  kinc 
shall  appoint.  2  .'^am.  xv.  I.".. 

lie  liath  itppointcd  o.<lay,\n  thewhich  he  will  judpc  the  world 
in  liu'liteousness.  ,-io^s  xvii.  JI. 

S:iv  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley  .  .  .  and  appoint  the 
incctiiif^.  Shak. 

3.  To  assign,  designate,  or  set  apart,  by  authority. 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  tliem  every  one  to 

his  service.  .Vw»(.  iv.  19. 

These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel. 

and  for  the  stranger  that  sojournetli  among  them.      Josh.  xx.  'J. 


4.  To  furnish  in  all  points  ;  to  provide  with  everything 
neciessary  by  way  of  equipment ;  to  e<iuip  ;  to  fit  out. 

The  Kiitjiiwh,  benij;  well  rt/>/«.Mi(t'(/,  did  bO  critertuni  them  tlmt 
their  ahipii  departed  lernbly  turn.  Jlaywanl. 

5.  To  point  at  by  way,  or  for  the  purpose,  of  censure 
or  condemnation  ;  to  arraign.     [O/j-v.] 

Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  fatlicr,        MdUm. 

6.  {Law)  To  direct,  designate,  or  limit ;  to  make  or 
direct  a  new  disposition  of,  by  vii-tue  of  a  power  con- 
tained iu  a  conveyance  ;  — eaid  of  an  estate  already  con- 
veyed. Burrill.    Kent. 

To  appoint  one's  self,  to  resolve.    [Obs.]  Crotrfetj. 

Ap-point'  I'lp-itoint'),  v.  i.  To  ordain  ;  to  determine  ; 
to  arr.uigi-. 

l-ur  till'  l.nrd  hud  uppointal  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Aliithi.jili.'l.  'iSuiii.  xvn.  1(. 

Ap-point'a-ble  (.'tp-point'i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
appuiiilfd  or  cniiHtituted. 

Ap-polnt-ee'  (.ti-point-e'),  n.  [F.  appoiute,  p.  p.  of 
app'iintrr.     Sco  Aii'uint,  v.  /.]     1.  A  person  appointed. 

The  cnmmiHhinn  authorizes  them  to  make  appointment;*,  and 
pay  the  appoinli-eji.  Circular  of  Mans .  Jtepra^ntativts  (,\7tiS). 

2.  (Law)  A  person  in  whose  favor  a  power  of  appoint- 
nuMit  is  executed.  KetiL     Wharton. 

Ap-polnt'er  (ap-poinfer),  n.  One  who  appoints,  or  ex- 
ecutes a  power  of  ai)pointment.  Kent. 

Ap-potat'lve  (-Tv),  a.  Subject  to  appointment ;  as,  an 
ajiji'jiidirr  ofiice.     [A*.] 

Ap-polnl'ment  (-mcnt),  n.     [Cf.   F.   appointem.ent.'] 

1.  The  act  of  appointhig;  designation  of  a  person  to 
hold  an  office  or  di.scharge  a  trust ;  as,  he  erred  by  the 
appointment  of  unsuitable  men. 

2.  The  state  of  being  appointetl  to  some  service  or 
office  ;  an  office  to  which  one  is  appointed  ;  station ;  posi- 
tion; as,  he  received  the  ajijiointmrid  of  treasurer. 

3.  Stipulation;  agreement;  the  act  of  fixing  by  mutual 
agreement.  Hence  :  Arrangement  for  a  meeting ;  engage- 
ment ;  as,  they  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  six. 

4.  Decree ;  direction ;  established  order  or  constitu- 
tion ;  as,  to  submit  to  the  divine  appoiydments. 

According  to  the  appointiiunt  ol  the  priests.    Ezra  vi.  0. 

B.  {Law)  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  designating 

(under  a  "  power  of  appointment ")  a  person  to  enjoy  an 

estate  or  other  specific  property  ;  also,  the  instrument 

by  which  the  designation  is  made. 

6.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship  or  an  army ; 
whatever  is  appointed  for  use  and  management ;  outfit ; 
{pi.)  the  accouterments  of  military  officers  or  soldiers, 
as  belts,  sashes,  swords. 

The  cavaliers  emulated  tlieir  chief  iu  the  richness  of  their 
appointments.  Prescott. 

I  '11  prove  it  in  niv  f.htickle^,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  oppoitttment,  thai  thou  best.  Lean.  &,-  Ft. 

7.  An  allowance  to  a  person,  esp.  to  a  public  officer; 
a  perquisite ;  — properly  only  in  the  plural.     [Obs.'] 

An  expense  proportioned  to  \\i&  aj^pointments  am\  fortune  is 
necessary.  Cli':sterji<  bl. 

8.  An  honorary  part  or  exercise,  as  an  oration,  etc.,  at 
a  public  exhibition  of  a  college  ;  as,  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment.    iV.  S.'\ 

Syn.—  Designation;  command;  order;  direction;  es- 
tablishment ;  equipment. 

Ap-point-or'  (-3r'),  w.  (Law)  The  person  who  selects 
the  appointee.     See  Appointee,  2. 

Ap-por'ter  (Sp-por'ter),  «.  [Cf.  F.  apporter  to  bring 
in,  fr.  L.  npportare  ;  ad -\- jiortare  to  bear.]  A  bringer 
in  ;  au  importer.     [Obs.']  Sir  3f.  Hale. 

Ap-por'tion  {5p-por'sliuii),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
portioned (-sliund) ;  p.  ]>r.  &  vb.  n.  Apportioning.]  [OF. 
npportiotmer,  LL.  apportionare,  fr.  L.  ad  -\-  portio.  See 
Portion.]  To  divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion;  to 
divide  and  distribute  proportionally  ;  to  portion  out ;  to 
allot ;  as,  to  apportion  nndivided  rights ;  to  apportioJi 
time  aninnij  \:iri'>ns  cmplovnnents. 

Ap-por'tion  ale  ness  (-at-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  apin'itinin-d  <<\'  in  proportion.     [Obs.  &  iJ-] 

Ap-por'tlon-er(-?r),  n.     One  who  apportions. 

Ap-por'tion-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  appordonne- 
ment,  LL.  I'ppnrtionamentum.']  The  act  of  apportion- 
ing ;  a  dividing  into  just  proportions  or  shares;  a  division 
and  assiginnent,  to  each  proprietor,  of  his  just  portion  of 
an  vmdivide"!  right  or  property.  A.  Hamilton. 

Ap-pose'  (iti>poz'),  V.  t.     [F.  appo.ier  to  set  to  ;  a  (L. 
f;(/)-|-;>o.svr  to  put.  place.    See  Pose.]    1.  To  place  oppo- 
site ur  before  ;  to  put  or  apply  (one  thing  to  another). 
The  nvmph  herself  did  then  appo-^ie. 
For  food  and  beverage,  to  him  all  best  meat.    Chapman. 

2.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  or  proximity. 

Ap-pose^  V.  t.    [For  oppose.    See  Oppose.]    To  put 
questions  to  ;  to  examine  ;  to  try.     [Obs.]     See  Pose. 
To  njipnse  him  without  any  accuser,  and  that  secretly,  Tt/mlale. 

Ap-posed'  (Sp-pozd'),  a.  Placed  in  apposition ;  mutu- 
ally fitting,  as  the  mandibles  of  a  bird's  beak. 

Ap-pos'er  (-er),  7?.  An  examiner ;  one  whose  business 
is  to  put  questions.  Formerly,  in  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer,  an  officer  who  audited  the  sheriffs'  accounts. 
Ap'po-Slte  (5p'p6-zit),  a.  [L.  appositus,  p.  p  of  ap- 
pnnere  to  set  or  put  to;  ad -\- pan  ere  to  put,  place.] 
Very  applicable  ;  well  adapted  ;  suitable  or  fit;  relevant; 
pat  ;  —  followed  by  tn  :  as,  this  argument  is  very  apposite 

to  tlie  case.  —  Ap'po-site-ly.  '/'/r.  —  Ap'po-site-ness,«. 
Ap'po-si'tlon  (ilp'pn-zish'iin),   n.     [L.   nppo.'^l/io,    fr. 
apponere .' ci.F.  apposition.    See  Apposite.]    1.  The  act 
of  adding  ;  application  ;  accretion. 

It  grows  ...  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter.     At^vtknot. 

2.  Tlie  putting  of  things  in  juxtaposition,  or  side  by 
side  ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  so  placed. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  state  of  two  nouns  or  pronouns,  put  in 
the  same  case,  without  a  connecting  word  between  them  ; 
as,  I  admire  Cicero,  the  orator.  Here,  the  second  uoim 
explains  or  characterizes  the  first. 


APPRECIATORILY 

Growth  by  appoaltlon  f  PIn/.tiol.),  a  mode  of  growth  char- 
acteristic id  injnv;iscular  Uhmu-.h,  iu  which  nutritive  mut- 
ter from  tlie  bhiud  id  traii«formed  on  the  surface  of  au 
organ  iiit<j  Mulid  unurganizttd  subhtauce. 

Ap'po-sl'tlon-al  (ilii^po-zIsliTm-rtl),  «.  Pertaining  to 
apportitioii ;  ]tnt  in  apposition  Hyntactically.  JilUcott. 

Ap-pofl'1-tive  (5p-p5z1-tlv),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  ap- 
])ositi'<ii  ;  in  apposition. ^ n.  A  noun  in  appositioiu  — 
Ap-po8'l-tlvely,  adv. 

Appositu  •■  til  til.-  words  K<'\WA  immediately  N-forc.    Knatchhxdl. 
Ap-prals'a-ble  (Jlp-praz'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
appraised . 

Ap-prals'al  (-«!),  n.    [See  Appeaibe.    Cf.  Apphizal.] 

A  valuation  )iy  an  authorized  perBon  ;  an  appraii-ement. 

Ap-pralse'  (.Ip-praz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ApritAisED 
(-prazd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  An-itAisiM;.]  [Pref.  ad-  -f- 
praise.  See  Phaise,  PmcB,  Apphize,  Appkeciate.]  1.  To 
set  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of,  particularly 
by  persons  appointed  for  tlie  purpose  ;  as,  to  ajipruise 
goods  and  chattels. 

2.  To  estimate  ;  to  conjecture. 
Enoch  .  .  .  npiirai'cd  his  weight.  7Vvmy«>/i. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  commend.    [/?.]  B.  Browning. 

A/'prais'il  the  Lycian  cuRtom.  Tnini/Mon. 

{f:t^'  In  the  United  States,  this  word  is  often  pro- 
nounced, and  Hoiiietimcs  written,  ajij/nzi\ 

Ap- praise 'meat  (-ment),  n.  [See  Apphaise.  Cf.  Ap- 
piuzemi;nt.]  The  act  of  setting  the  value  ;  valuation  by 
an  appraiHcr  ;  estimation  of  worth. 

Ap-prais'er  (-er),  n.  [See  Apphaise,  Appiuzeu.]  One 
who  appraisi-s;  esp.,  a  person  appointed  and  sworu  to  es- 
tiuiute  ;ind  fix  the  value  of  goods  or  estates. 

Ap^pre-ca'tion  (Sp'pre-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  npprerari  to 
l)ray  to ;  ad  +  prtvari  to  pray,  prex^  precis,  prayer  ] 
Earnest  prayer  ;  devout  wish.     [Oos.'] 

A  t^olemn  <ip/>rira(if>n  of  good  success.        Tip.  llaJl. 

Ap'pre-ca-tO-ry  {.tp'pre-ka-tu-rj),  a.  Praj-ing  or  wifili- 
inggoud.  [<djs.]  ",-l/7jrefY//o?-v benedictions."  lip.Hall- 

Ap-pre'ci-a-ble  (ap-pre'shl-i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aj,prfi- 
ciable.]  Capable  of  being  appreciated  or  estimated  ;. 
large  enough  to  be  estimated:  perceptible;  as,  an  ap- 
preriahle  quantity. — Ap-pie'cl-a-bly,  adv. 

Ap-pre'cl-ant  (-shT-«ut},  a.     Appreciative,     [i?.] 

Ap-pre'cl-ate  (ap-pre'sht-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
pi(ECiATEi>;  p.  j>r.  &  vb.  n.  AppaECiATiNo.]  [L.  appretia- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  appretiare  to  value  at  a  price,  appraise  ;  ad 
-\-  pretiare  to  prize,  pretium  price.  Cf.  Appuaise.]  1.  To 
set  a  price  or  value  on  ;  to  estimate  justly  ;  to  value. 

To  appreciate  the  motives  of  their  enemies.      Oibbon. 

2.  To  recognize  the  worth  of;  to  esteem  highly;  as,  I 
am  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  my  friend. 

3.  To  raise  the  value  of;  to  increase  the  market  price- 
of  ;  — opposed  to  depreciate.  [U.  S."^ 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.    Mammy. 

4.  To  be  sensible  of ;  to  distinguish. 
T<i  test  the  power  of  bees  to  appreciate  color.    Luf/bocl: 

Syn.— To  Appreciate,  Estimate.  Esteem.  Estimate 
is  ail  act  of  judgment ;  '-.■^ferm  is  an  act  of  valuing  or  priz- 
ing, and  when  applied  to  individuals,  denotes  a  sentiment 
of  moral  approbation.  See  Estimate.  Appreciate  Uea 
between  the  two.  As  compared  with  r.'-timaie,  it  supposes 
a  union  of  sensibility  with  judgment,  producing  a  nice 
and  delicate  perception.  As  compared  with  e.^teem,  it  de- 
notes a  valuatimi  nf  thuigsaccorJiug  to  their  appropnate 
and  distinctive  .xcellence,  and  not  simply  their  moral 
worth.  Tlius,  with  reference  to  the  former  of  these  (del- 
icate perception),  an  able  WTiter  says,  "^\omen  have  a 
truer  apprenation  of  character  than  men  ;  "  and  another 
remarks,  "  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  true  force  and 
distinctive  sense  of  terms  which  we  are  every  day  using. 
So,  also,  we  speak  of  the  difference  between  two  things, 
as  sometunes  hardly  apprreialde.  With  reference  to  the 
latter  of  these  senses  (that  of  valuation  as  the  result  of  a 
nice  perception),  we  say,  "It  requires  a  neculiar  cast  of 
charactertort;>;^;vt-m?'  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth;  "He 
who  has  no  dehcacy  himself,  can  not  appreciate  it  m  oth- 
ers ;  "  "  The  thought  of  death  is  salutary,  because  it  leads 
us  to  appreciate  worldly  tilings  aright."  Appreciate  is 
much  used  in  cases  where  something  is  iu  danger  of  being 
overlooked  or  undervalued  ;  as  when  we  sjieak  of  appre- 
ciatinn  the  difflriilties  of  a  subject,  or  the  risk  of  an  un- 
dertaking. So  Lord  rhmket,  referring  to  an  "ominous 
silence  "  which  i)revailed  ^luong  the  Irish  peasantry,  says. 
"If  vou  knew  liow  to  •'j'pr.nuie  that  silence,  it  is  more 
formidable  than  the  most  clamorous  opposition."  In  like 
manner,  a  person  who  asks  some  favor  of  another  is  apt 
to  say,  "I  trust  you  will  aj'prrriate  my  motives  in  this 
request."  Here  we  liave  the  key  to  a  very  frequent  use 
of  the  word.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  appre- 
cnite  looks  on  the  favorable  side  of  things.  We  never 
speak  of  appreciating  a  man's  faults,  but  Ids  merits. 
This  idea  of  regarding  things  favorably  appears  more 
fully  in  the  word  appreciative:  as  when  we  speak  of  an 
appreciative  audience,  or  an  apprecianre  review,  mean- 
ing one  that  manifests  a  quick  perception  and  a  ready  val- 
uation of  excellence. 

Ad- pre 'ci- ate,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  value.  [See  note  under 
Rise,?./.]  ^        ^      J.Morse. 

Ap-pre'cl-a'tlng-ly  (-a'tTng-lJ),  adv.  In  an  appre- 
ciating manner  :  with  appreciation. 

Ap-pre'cl-a'tlon  (5p-pre'shi-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ap- 
preciation.] 1.  .^  just  valuation  or  estimate  of  merit, 
worth,  weight,  etc. ;  recognition  of  excellence. 

2.  Accurate  perception ;  true  estimation  ;  as,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  before  us  ;  an  appreciation 
of  colors. 

Uis  foreboding  showed  his  appreciation  of  Henry's  character. 

J.  A.  Orttfiu 

3.  A  rise  in  value  ;  —opposed  to  depreciation. 

Ap-pre'ci-a-tlve  ( Jlp-prf 'shT-a-tTv),  a.  Haring  or  show- 
ing a  just  or  irailv  iiiipreciation  or  perception;  as,  an  ap- 
preciathr  .ludi.M^e.  —  Ap-pie'cl-a-tlve-ly,  odi. 

Ap-pre'ci-a-Uve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  appre- 
ciative ;  qui.k  rei-nenition  of  excellence. 

Ap-pre'cl-a  tor  i-a  ter),  n.     One  who  appreciates. 

Ap-pre'cl-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj),  a.  Showing  appreciation  ; 
appreciative  ;  as,  appredatory  coTWVLveviAsXion. —  Ap-prc'- 
Cl-a-to-rl-ly  (-sht-^to-rt-Iy),  adv. 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   tip,    1U:n ; 


pity;     food,    fo^ot;      out,    oil;      cliair;     go,      sing,    ink;      tlien,    thin;      boN ,     zh  zz  z  in  azure. 


APPREHEND 

Ap'pre-hend'  (Sp'pre-hgnd').  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
prehended: p.  pi:  &  1-b.  n.  Appkehending.]  [L.  oppie- 
Jtatdere  ;  ad  +  prehendei-e  to  lay  hold  of,  seize  ;  pnie 
before  -j-  -hendere  (used  only  in  comp.)  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
XavBavetv  to  hold,  contain,  and  E.  get:  cf.  F.  apprehcn- 
<fer.  See  Prehensile,  Get.]  1.  To  take  or  seize ;  to 
take  hold  of.     lArchaic} 

■We  have  two  liands  to  apprehend  it.     Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Hence:  To  take  or  seize  (a  person)  by  legal  process; 
to  arrest ;  as,  to  apprehend  a  crimiual. 

3.  To  take  hold^of  with  the  understand inir,  that  is,  to 
conceive  in  the  mind ;  to  become  cognizant  of ;  to  imder- 
etand ;  to  recognize ;  to  consider. 

This  suspicion  of  Earl  Reiiimiul,  thoush  at  first  but  a  buzz, 
5oon  eot  a  sting  m  the  kiug's  head,  and  he  violently  (yi'"- 
hendid  it.  -'' ""^''■• 

The  eternal  laws,  rach  as  the  heroic  age  apprehended  them. 

Gladstone. 

4.  To  know  or  learn  with  certainty.     \_Ohs.'] 

G.  You  are  too  much  dis-truslful  of  my  truth, 
E.  Then  vou  must  give  uie  leave  to  apprehend 

The  nieans  and  manner  liow.  Beaxt.  i-  FL 

5.  To  anticipate;  esp.,  to  anticipate  with,  anxiety, 
■dread,  or  fear  :  to  fear. 

The  opposition  had  more  reason  than  the  king  to  apprchmd 
•\'iolence.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  catch  ;  seize  ;  arrest ;  detain ;  capture  ;  coii- 
ceive  ;  understand  ;  imagine  ;  believe  ;  fear ;  dread.  ~  To 
Apprehend,  Comprehend.  These  words  come  into  compar- 
ison as  describing  acts  of  the  mind.  Apprehend  tienotea 
"the  hiiiinfj  hoUl  of  a  thing  mentally,  so  as  to  understand 
it  clearly,  at  least  in  part.  '  'oun-rehend  denotes  the  em- 
"braciug  or  miderstanding  it  in  all  its  compass  and  extent. 
"We  may  apju\heud  many  trutlis  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend. The  verj'  idea  of  God  supposes  that  he  may  be 
Hpprehntdeil,  though  not  coniprihtndnl.,  by  rational  be- 
ings. ""We  m^y  apprehend  much  of  Sliakespeare's  aim 
and  intention  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  or  Kmg  Lear  ; 
■but  few  will  chiim  that  they  have  comprehended  all  that 
as  embraced  in  tliese  characters."  Trtnch. 

Ap'pre-hend',  r.  i.  1.  To  thmk,  believe,  or  be  of 
opinion;  to  understand;  to  suppose. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive  ;  to  fear. 

It  i^  worse  to  ajipi-iheiul  than  to  suffer.  Howe. 

Ap'pre-hend'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  apjirehends. 

Ap'pre-hen'si-bil'i-ty  (-h5u'sT-bT11-ty ),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  beiiitr  apprehensible       [i?.]  De  Qnitieeif. 

"Ap'pre-hen'si-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  apprehen.yibiiis.  See 
Apprehend.]  Capable  of  being  apprehended  or  con- 
<;eivf*(l.     '■'  A]>}>rehensiUe  by  faith."     lip.  J  loll. — Ap'- 

pre-hen'sl-bly,  adv. 

Ap'pre-hen'slon  (Sp'pre-hSn'shun),  ??.  [L.  nppre- 
hensio:  cf.  F.  npprehejision.  See  Apprehent).]  1.  The 
act  of  seizing  or  taking  hold  of  ;  seizure ;  as,  the  hand  is 
an  organ  of  apprehension.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  by  legal  process ;  ar- 
rest ;  as,  the  felon,  after  his  apjpreJiension,  escaped. 

3.  The  act  of  grasping  witli  the  intellect;  the  contem- 
plation of  things,  without  affirming,  denying,  or  passing 
any  judgment ;  intellection  ;  perception. 

Simple  «;)7(r'V/'M.'iV'n  denotes  no  more  than  the  Boul's  naked 
intellection  of  an  object.  Glaimll. 

4.  Opinion  ;  conception  ;  sentiment ;  idea. 

C^^^  In  this  sense,  the  word  often  denotes  a  belief, 
■fomided  on  suflflcient  evidence  to  give  preponderation  to 
the  mind,  but  insntficient  to  induce  certainty ;  as,  in  our 
4ipprehension,  the  facts  prove  tlie  issue. 

To  be  false,  and  to  be  thougtit  false,  is  all  one  in  respect  of 
jnen,  who  act  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprebensiou.     .iouth. 

B.  Tlie  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  conceived;  under- 
standing ;  as,  a  man  of  dull  npprehensinn. 

6.  Anticipation,  mostly  of  things  unfavorable ;  distrust 
or  fear  at  the  prospect  of  future  e\Tl. 

After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius  was  in  no 
small  aj'prehoision  for  his  own  life.  Addisim. 

Syn."  Apprehension,  Alarm.  Avprehev^ion  springs 
from  a  sense  of  danger  when  somewnat  remote,  but  ap- 
proaching; at'trin  arises  from  danger  wlien  announced 
as  near  at  hand.  Apprehension  ia  calmer  and  more  per- 
juanent ;  alarm  is  more  agitating  and  transient. 

Ap'pre-hen'filve  (-sTv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apprehensif.  See 
Apprehend.]  1.  Capable  of  apprehending,  or  quick  to 
-do  BO ;  apt ;  discerning. 

It  may  be  pardnnnblc  to  imaf^ne  that  n  friend,  a  Icind  and 
<ipjir'?h;nmvc  .  .  .  friend,  is  listening  to  our  talk.      Hawthorne. 

2.  Knowing  ;  conscious  ;  cognizant.     [/?.] 

A  man  that  has  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  folly, 
flnd  is,  by  the  ijracc  of  (Jod,  appreliejifivt:  of  it.         Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  JElelating  to  the  faculty  of  apprehension. 
Judgment  ...  is  implied  in  every  apjnvhnviire  net. 

:'  .Sir  i\'.  Jliiiiiilton. 

'  4.  Antlcipative  of  something  unfavorable ;  fearful  of 
vhat  may  be  coming  ;  in  dread  of  possible  harm;  in  ex- 
j)ectation  of  evil. 

Not  at  all  apprehrnsire  of  evils  at  a  didtnncc.      Tdlof^on. 
ReformerH  .  .  .  «7V"''^/"^5irc  for  their  lives.     Gladstone. 
6.  Senttible ;  feeling;  perceptive,     [^.] 

Thr.n'_'Jit;^  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stinpf. 
RIufikI''  uiy  <i]'jirchtu--iv\  tenderest  parts.  Afdtnn. 

Ap'pre-hen'slve-ly,  atlv.  in  an  ai»preliensivo  nian- 
mtT  ;  witli  apprehension  of  danger. 

Ap'pre-hen'slve-ness,  71.  The  quality  or  state  of 
4*eing  appri-hi'n«ive. 

Ap-pren'tlce  (aivpren'tTs),  n.  [OK.  npprenftcp.,  pren- 
^V/",  ()F.  (tprrnli.s,  nom.  of  (ijtm}fift  V.  nj>prfn(i,  fr.  ap- 
prendre  to  leani,  L.  apprmdere,  eqniv.  to  apprehrndfre, 
to  take  hold  of  (by  thft  mind),  to  comprehend.  See  Ap- 
I'REiiKST),  Prentice.]  1.  One  who  is  bound  by  indeiiturcH 
or  by  legal  agreement  to  wrvo  a  moclianic,  or  other  per- 
\aon,  for  a  crrt.iin  time,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  art,  or 
trade,  in  which  his  masttr'is  bound  to  instruct  liim. 

2.  Ono  not  well  verxr-d  in  a  Bubp-ct ;  a  tyro. 

3.  (Old  fjaw)  A  barrister,  conniden-d  a  leanier  of  law 
till  of  Bixtocn  years'  standing,  when  he  might  be  called  to 
th'-  rank  of  nerjeant.     [Ofj.s.'}  lilackatone. 
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Ap-pren'tlce  (Sp-pr?n'tTs),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
prenticed (-tist);  p.  pr.  &Tb.  n.  Apprenticing (-tt-stng).] 
To  biii'l  tn,  or  init  imder  the  care  of,  a  master,  for  the 
purpii.K.-  of  iiifttriiition  in  a  trade  or  business. 

Ap-pren'tice-age   (-tls-Sj),  n.      [F.  apprentissage.'] 

Appn-ntK'.'sliip.     \Ohs.'\ 

Ap-pren'tice-hood  (-hood),  n.  Apprent:  :eship.  [06^.] 

Ap-pren'tice-ship,  n.  1.  The  service  or  condition  of 
an  apprentice ;  the  state  in  which  a  person  is  gaining  in- 
struction in  a  trade  or  art,  under  legal  agreement. 

2.  The  time  an  apprentice  is  serving  (sometimes  seven 
years,  as  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one). 

Ap-pressed'  I  (5p-prest'),  «■     [p-  P-  of  oppress^  which 

Ap-prest'  ]  is  not  in  use.  See  Adpress.]  {Bot.) 
Pressed  close  to,  or  lying  against,  sometliing  for  its  whole 
length,  as  against  a  stem.  Gray. 

Ap-prise'  (5p-priz'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Apprised 
(-prizd');  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Apprising.]  [F.  appris,  fern. 
apprise,  p.  p.  of  apprendre  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  inform. 
Cf.  Apprehend,  Apprentice.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or 
written;  to  inform  ;  — followed  by  oj  ;  as,  we  will  ap- 
prise the  general  of  an  intended  attack ;  be  apprised  the 
commander  of  what  he  had  done. 

Ap-prise',  n.     Notice;  information.     \_Obs.'\      Gower. 

Ap-priz'al  (Sp-priz'(/l),  n.    See  Appraisal. 

Ap-prize'  (Sp-priz'),  v.  t  [The  same  as  Appraise, 
onlv  more  accommodated  to  the  Euplisli  form  of  the  L. 
preliare.^     To  appraise  ;  to  value  ;  to  appreciate. 

Ap-prize 'me  nt  (-m<'nt),  n.     Appraisement. 

Ap-priz'er  (at>-priz'er),  11.     1.  An  appraiser. 

2.  {^icuts  Law)  A  creditor  for  whom  an  appraisal  is 
made.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap-proach'  (Xp-proch'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
PBOACHED  (-prochf) ;  ]}.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appkoaching.]  [OE. 
apprueh^n,  aprochen,  OF.  aprochier^  F.  approcher,  LL. 
appropi'tre,  fr.  L.  ad  -j-  pi'opiare  to  draw  near,  propr 
near.]  1.  To  come  or  go  near,  in  place  or  time  j  to  draw 
nigh  ;  to  advance  nearer. 
Wherefore  approached  ye  go  nigh  unto  the  city  ?  2  Sam.  xi.  20. 

But  exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much  the  more,  ns  ye  see 
the  day  approaclumj.  Jhb.  x.  'Jo. 

2.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  make  ad- 
vances ;  to  approximate  ;  as,  he  approaches  to  the  cliar- 
acter  of  tlie  ablest  statesman. 

Ap-proach',  v.t.  1.  To  bring  near;  to  cause  to  draw 
near ;  to  advance.     \_Archaic'\  Boyle. 

Even  aa  a  resolved  cenoral  approaches  his  camp  ...  as 
nearly  ns  he  can  to  the  besieyed  city.  ^i''  ll.  Scott. 

2.  To  come  near  to  in  place,  time,  or  character ;  to 
draw  nearer  to ;  as,  to  approach  the  city ;  to  approach 
my  cabin;  he  approached  the  age  of  manhood. 

He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thou;;ht  even  to  haye  ap- 
proach'd  Homer.  Icmple. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  make  approaches  to. 

Ap-proach',  -n.   [Cf.  F.  approche.  See  Approach,  v.  1.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  near ;  a  coming  or  advancing 
near.    **  The  approach  of  summer."  Morsky. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  human  type.  Owen. 

2.  Access,  or  opportimity  of  drawing  near. 

The  approach  to  kings  and  principal  persons.    Lacon. 

3.  pi.  Movements  to  gain  favor  ;  advances. 

4.  A  way,  passage,  or  avenue  by  which  a  place  or 
buildings  can  be  approached  ;  an  access.  Macaulay. 

5.  pi.  (Fori.)  The  advanced  works,  trenches,  or  cov- 
ered roads  made  by  besiegers  in  their  advances  toward 
a  fortress  or  military  post. 

6.  (Ilart.)   Sfp  Al-PROACmNG. 

Ap-proach'a-bil'i-ty  (ap-proch'a-bTlT-tJ),  n.  The 
qualit\'  oi  Vii'ing  approachable;  approachableness. 

Ap-proach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ap- 
pro;i<ii('d  ;  acnssible  ;  as,  a7);jro*7cAa&/^  virtue. 

Ap-proach'a-ble-ness,  «.    The   quality  or  state  of 

being  api^roarhable ;  accessibility. 

Ap-proach'er  (-er),  ??.     One  who  approaches. 

Ap-proach'ing,  «.  {ITort.)  The  act  of  ingrafting  a 
sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  another,  witliout  cutting 
it  from  the  parent  stock;  —  called,  also,  inarc/migf  and 
grafting  by  (Tjiproach. 

Ap-proachlesa.  «.     Impossible  to  be  approached. 

Ap-proach'mein  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  approchement.'] 
Approach.     [Arrhnicl  Holland. 

Ap'pro-bate  (Sp'pro-bSt),  n.  [L.  approhatus,  p.  p.  of 
approhnre  to  approve.]     Approved.     [Obs.'\  Elyot. 

Ap'pro-bate  (-bat),  v.  t.  To  express  approbation  of ; 
to  approve  ;  to  sanction  officially. 

I  a]i]jro>mte  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other.      Sir  JP.  Ilnnu'ltnn. 
rr^  This  word  is  obsolete  in  England,  but  is  occasion- 
ally heard  in  the  United  States.  chieHy  in  a  technical 
sense  for  license ;  as,  a  person  i.s  ajiprolxifiil  to  preacli ; 
a]i}iruhatrd  to  keep  a  public  iiouse.  J'ickerinfj  (1S16). 

Ap'pro-ba'tlon  (Sii'pro-ba'.shuu),  n.  [L.  approhntio: 
cf.  F.  apj'rohatinn.  See  APPROVE  to  prove.]  1.  Proof  ; 
attestation.     [Oi.s.]  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  approving ;  an  assenting  to  the  propriety 
of  a  tiling  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ; 
approval ;  sanction  ;  commendation. 

Many  . .  .  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation.  Macaulay. 

The  eileiit  ap}ira>>ation  of  one's  own  breast.  JHefmotfi. 

Animals  . , .  love  apjimbation  or  praise.  Uanvin. 

3.  Probation  or  novitiate.     {Obs."] 

This  <lny  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  tiu'rc  rvcr-ivc  her  <i]>prt>batiun.  S^al: 

Syn.  —  Approval ;  liking;  sanction  ;  consent;  concur- 
rence. —  Approbation,  Approvai..  AppT-nhn/)n/i  and  <//'- 
vrorttl  have  the  same  general  meaning.  nHscntiiig  to  or 
declaring  as  good,  sanction,  commendatidu  ;  but  (//'/"'"- 
bttfii'U  in  stronger  and  more  positive.  "  Wi'  may  he  aux- 
iouH  for  the  appr<'f>at>(>n  of  our  friends;  but  wt-  ^hnuM  be 
fttill  more  anxiouH  for  the  npfiroval  of  our  own  nm- 
scicncpH."  *'  H(*  who  is  desirous  to  obtain  iniiverH;d 
afprobalion  will  learn  a  good  lesson  from  thr  fubhi  of 
the  old  man  and  his  :ih«."  *' Thework  haw  h<-.-n  4»xam- 
inr-d  by  scvr-ral  rxrc|li-iit  judgi-H.  win.  Ii^ivi'  expressod 
their  lUKiualilied  approral  of  its  jiian  and  execution." 
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Ap'pro-ba-tlve  (5p'prft-bS-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  npprnhati/.l 
Ap]iroving,  or  implying  approbation.  MUner. 

Ap'pro-ba-tlve-ness,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  ap-    , 

probative. 

2.  (/Virrn.)  Love  of  approbation.  * 

Ap'pro-ba'tor(-ter),7i.    [L.]   One  who  approves.    [^.] 
Ap'pro-ba'tO-ry  (-tu-ry),  a.     Containing  or  expressing    ' 

api-robation  ;  commendatory.  Sheldon. 

Ap-prompt'    (5p-pr5mt' ;    215),   v.  t.      [Pref.   ad-  -f- 

prompt.'\    To  quicken  ;  to  prompt.     [Obs.'\ 

To  ajrprompt  our  invention.  Jiacon. 

Ap-proof  (Sp-proof),  71.     [See  Appeo^t:,  and  Pitoop.] 

1.  Trial ;  proof.     [Archaic^  Shak. 

2.  Approval;  commendation.  Shak. 
Ap'pro-pin'quate  (Sp'prS-pin'kwat),  v.  i.     [L.  ap- 

propin'jnatus,  p.   p.  of   appro pinqnar e ;   ad  -\-  prope 

near.]     To  approach.     [Archaic]  Ld.  Lytlon, 

Ap' pro-pin- qua'tlon  (-pTn-kwa'shun),  v.     [L.  appro- 

pnnquiitio.]    A  drawing'  ni^h  ;  ajtjtroach.    [Z^-]    Bp-  Mall. 

Ap' pro-pin 'qui-ty  (-pin'kui-t5'),  n.  [Pref.  ad-  + 
propinquity.']    Neameb.s  ;  propinquity.  \_Ii.~\  J.  Gregory. 

Ap-pro'pre  (Sp-pro'per),  V.  t.  [OE.  approprev,  apro- 
p7en,  OF.  aproprier^  F.  approprier,  fr.  L.  appropriare. 
See  AppRrirKiATr..]     To  appropriate.     [Obs.']  Fuller. 

Ap-pro'prl-a-ble  (-pn-a-b'l),  a,  [See  Appropriate.] 
Capable  lA  bt  iug  appropriated,  set  apart,  sequestered,  or 
assigned  exclusively  to  a  particular  use.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ap-pro'pri-a-ment  (-ment),  71.     What   is  peculiarly 
one's  own ;  peculiar  qualification.     [06s.] 
If  you  can  neglect 
Your  own  approjiriaments.  Ford. 

Ap-pro'prl-ate  (ap-pro'pri-it),  a.  [L.  appropriohis^  p. 
p.  of  appropriare ;  ad  -f  propriare  to  appropriate,  fr. 
jiroprius  one's  own,  proper.  See  Proper.]  Set  apart  for 
a  particular  use  or  person.  Hence :  Belonging  peculiarly ; 
peculiar ;  suitable ;  fit ;  proper. 

In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning.  Portevs. 

Apj'ropvialc  acts  of  divine  Worship.  Sldlingfleet. 

Tt  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  find  words  appropriate  to  express 

our  ideas.  Locke. 

Ap-pro'prl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Appropri- 
ATEi>  (-a'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appropriating  (-a'ting).] 

1.  To  take  to  one's  self  in  exclusion  of  other-s ;  to  claim 
or  use  as  by  an  exclusive  right ;  as,  let  no  man  appropri- 
ate the  use  of  a  common  benefit. 

2.  To  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to,  a  particular  person  or 
use,  in  exclusion  of  all  others; — witli /o  or  /or ;  as,  a 
Bpot  of  gi-ound  is  appropi'iated  for  a  garden ;  to  appi'o- 
pnaie  money  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 

3.  To  make  suitable  ;  to  suit.     lArchaic"]  Paley. 

4.  {Ena.  Feel.  Lair)  To  annex,  as  a  benefice,  to  a  spir- 
itual corporation,  as  its  property.  Black-stone. 

Ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  -n.  A  property  ;  attribute,  \_Obs.'\ 

Ap-pro'pri-ate-ly,  «dv.  In  an  appropriate  or  proper 
manner  ;  litlv  ;  properly. 

Ap-pro'pri-ate-ness.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
appropriate  ;  peculiar  fitness.  Froude. 

Ap-pro'pri-a'tion  (5p-pro'prT-a'shun),  n.  [L.  appro- 
priatio:  cf.  F.  appropriation.]  1.  The  act  of  setting 
apart  or  assigning  to  a  particular  use  or  person,  or  of  tak- 
ing to  one's  self,  iji  exclusion  of  all  others;  ai>plication 
to  a  special  use  or  purpose,  as  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
park,  or  of  money  to  carry  out  some  object. 

2.  Anything,  especially  money,  thus  set  apart. 
The  Commons  watched  carefully  over  the  apiirojination, 

Jlacatday. 

3.  {La7v)  (a)  The  Bevering  or  sequestering  of  a  bene- 
fice to  the  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation. 
Black.^tone.  (b)  The  application  of  pa>nnent  of  money, 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  one  of  several  debts  which 
are  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Chilly. 

Ap-pro'pri-a-tive  (5p-pro'pvT-it-tTv),  a.  Appropria- 
ting; making,  or  tending  to,  ap]tri>priation;  as,  an  ap- 
proprintire  act. — Ap-pro'pri-a-tlve-ness.  d. 

Ap-pro'pri-a'tor  (-a'ter),  71.   1.  One  who  appropriates. 

2.  (/.'/"■)  A  spiritual  corporation  possessed  of  an  ap- 
propriated bpiietice  ;  also,  an  impropriator.     Blackstone. 

Ap-prov'a-ble  (Sp-proov'.Vb'l),  a.  "Worthy  of  being 
approved  ;  meritorious. — Ap-prov'a-blc-ness, 'I. 

Ap-prOV'al  i-al).  n.     Approbation  ;  sanction. 

A  censor ...  without  whose  approval  do  capital  sentences 
are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

Syn,  — See  Approbation. 

Ap-prov'ance  (-"iis),  n.    Approval.    [Archaic"] 

As  piirrnts  .  .  .  dci:.,'n  apinorance.  Thomson. 

Ap-prove'  (Sivproov'),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  ;).  p.  Approved 
(-probvd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Approving.]  [OE.  api-oven, 
apprercn^  to  prove,  OF.  aprover.,  F.  aj^prourer,  to  ai>- 
provR,  f r.  L.  approbare  ;  ad  -\-  j)robarc  to  esteem  as  good, 
approve,  prove.  See  Pro%'E,  and  cf.  Approdate.]  1-  To 
show  to  be  real  or  true  ;  to  prove.     [Obs.] 

"W'onldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  't    Approve 

First  tliy  ohfdicncc.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  proof  of ;  to  demonstrate ;  to  prove  or  show 
practically. 

Opportunities  to  approve  his  . . .  worth.       £ni«r«mt 

He  iiad  approved  himself  a  great  warrior.     Macaulay. 

'Tis  nn  old  lesson  ;  Time  n;'j'rot'S  it  true.  Bt/ron. 

Hia  nccoiint . . .  approvrs  him  a  man  of  thought.   Parkman. 

3.  To  sanction  offleially;  to  ratify  ;  to  confirm;  oa, 
to  approve  I  he  decision  of  a  court-martial. 

4.  To  regard  as  good  ;  to  commend  ;  to  be  pleased 
with  ;  to  think  well  of  ;  as,  we  approve  tlie  me-osures  of 
the  admini.stratinn. 

5.  To  make  or  show  to  bo  worthy  of  approbation  or 
acocptauce. 

The  lirat  caro  and  concern  muht  be  to  approve  himself  to 
God.  lio'jert. 

^^  This  word,  when  it  eignifleft  to  he  pleased  trith^  to 
think  favorably  (r>/),  is  often  followed  by  of. 
TUey  had  not  approved  of  tUc  depnoitinn  of  .Iftines.    Macanlau. 
Tliey  approved  nfl\w  political  in^titutioTiB.     IC.  Jilaek. 
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Ap-prove'  (ap-pr<7r)v'),  v.  t.  [OF.  aprouer;  a  (L. 
ad)  +  a  fin-m  iipparontly  derivpil  fr.  tlic  pro,  prod,  in 
L.  prodest  it  is  useful  or  profital)lp,  properly  the  prejioMi- 
tioii  pro  for.  Cf.  Impkove.]  {Ivu'J.  Law)  To  iiiako  protit 
of ;  ti)  convert  to  oiil-'s  own  prolit ;  —  said  csp.  of  wast<; 
crcoiinuon  land  apprnpriati-d  Ijy  the  lord  of  tho  manor. 

Ap-prov'ed-ly  (aii-proiJv'»'.l-ly),  adv.  So  aa  to  secure 
jlpprubation  ;    in  an  appnivcd  niainier. 

Ap-prove 'ment  (-meat),  n.  lObs.l  1.  Apiirobation. 
I  did  nutliing  without  your  f(;';"0(T»mi(f.       J/af/irnrd. 

2.  {Eny.  Lau')  A  coufessiou  of  guilt  by  a  prisoner 
charged  with  treason  or  felony,  together  with  an  accu- 
sation of  Iiis  accomplices  and  a  giving  evidence  against 
tlieui  in  order  to  obtain  liis  own  par4lon.  The  term  is  no 
lunger  in  ii.se  ;  it  corresponded  to  what  ia  now  known  aa 
inrning  kiiuj's  (or  '/urru's)  evidence  in  England,  and 
jilate's^cvidciic'  in  tlie  United  States.     liurrill.    Bouvier. 

Ap-prOVe'ment,  ».  i'^^d  Euii.  T.iiw)  Improveinent  of 
•common  land;^,  by  iuelosing  aini  ennverting  them  to  tlie 
uses  of  husbandry  for  thu  advantage  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  lilackstone. 

Ap-prov'or  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  approves.  Former- 
ly, one  who  made  proof  or  trial. 

2.  An  informer;  an  accuser.     iOUs.'\  Chancer. 

3.  \Eng.  Law)  One  who  confesses  a  crime  and  accuses 
anotlier.    See  1st  Appkovemest,  'J. 

Ap-proVer,  n.  [See 'Jd  Approve,  t-. /.]  {Eng.  Tmw) 
A  bailill  or  steward;  an  agent.     [_Ohs.~\  Jacoba. 

Ap-prOV'lng,  a.  Expressing  approbation  ;  counnend- 
ing  i  as,  an  npproriii'i  .smile.  —  Ap-prOV'ing-ly,  adr. 

Ap-prOS'i-mate  (;\i>-i'r6k.s'T-niut),  -/.  [L.  njiprorimn- 
iusy  p.  p.  of  iipprvxiinan;  to  approucli ;  mi  ^  proxt- 
■mare  to  come  near.  See  PaoxuiAXE.]  1.  Approacliiug  ; 
proximate  ;  nearly  resembling. 

2.  Near  to  correctness ;  nearly  exact ;  not  perfectly 
accurate  ;  as,  ajtproxivKitr  residts  or  values. 

Approximate  quantities  (Malh.),  those  which  are  nearly, 
but  not  absolutely,  equal. 

Ap-prox'l-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Approxi- 
mated (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Approximating.]  1.  To 
carry  or  advance  near  ;  to  cause  to  approach. 

To  a})i)roxi}iialc  the  inequaUty  ol  riches  to  the  level  of  na- 
ture. JJurke. 

2*  To  come  near  to ;   to  approach. 

TliP  telescope  a]>i>ro>ii„'ites  perfection.        J.  Morse. 

Ap-prox'1-mate,  v.  i.     To  draw  near;  to  approach. 

Ap-prox'1-mate-ly  (-mut-lj),  adv.  With  approxima- 
tion; so  as  to  approximate  ;  nearly. 

Ap-prOK'l-ma'Uon  (-ma'shun),  M.  [Cf.  F.  approxi- 
mation^ IX.  appruximatio.']  1.  The  act  of  approxima- 
ting ;  a  drawing,  advancing,  or  being  near  ;  approach  ; 
also,  the  result  of  approximating. 

The  largest  capflcity  nml  the  most  noble  dispositions  are  but 
an  approximatioiL  to  the  proper  Btandard  and  true  symmetry  of 
human  nature,  /.  Taylor. 

2.  An  approacli  to  a  correct  estimate,  calculation,  or 
conception,  or  to  a  given  quantity,  quality,  etc. 

3.  (Math.)  (rt)  A  continual  approach  or  coming  nearer 
to  a  result ;  as,  to  solve  an  equation  by  approximation, 
ib)  A  value  that  is  nearly  but  not  exactly  correct. 

Ap-prox'i-ma-tive  {-um-tlv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  approxima- 

^if.]       Approaching  ;      approximate.    —  Ap-pros'i-ma- 

tive-ly,  '/(/i.  —  Ap-prox'i-ma-tive-ness,  7t. 

Ap-prox'i-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  Ji.  One  who,  or  that 
•wliich,  approximates. 

II  Ap'pui'  (ap'pwe'),  n-  [F.,  fr.  L.  ad  -\-  podium  foot- 
liold,  Gr.  TToSiof,  dim.  of  iroiis,  ttoSo?,  foot.]  A  support  or 
aupporter;  a  stay  ;  a  prop.     [06j.] 

If  a  vine  he  to  climb  trees  that  are  of  any  great  heiglit.  there 
•would  be  stays  and  apjmics  pet  lo  it.  JJolUmcl. 

Point  d'appnlipw^N'  dap'pwe').  [F.,  a  point  of  support.] 
(^fl/.)  ('()  A  given  point  or  body,  upon  whicli  troops  are 
iormed,  or  by  which  they  are  marclied  in  line  or  column. 
ih)  An  advantageous  defensive  support,  as  a  castle,  mo- 
rass, wood,  stream,  declivity,  etc. 

Ap'pulse  (Sp'puls  or  5p-puls';  277),  n.  [L.  appidsus, 
fr.  a]>j>ellere,  npputsuin^  to  drive  to;  ad  ■\- pellere  to 
drive  :  cf.  F.  appulse.']  1.  A  driving  or  running  towards ; 
approach ;  impiUse ;  also,  the  act  of  striking  against. 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.    Ilohler. 

2.  (.Astron.)  The  near  approach  of  one  heavenly  body 
to  another,  or  to  the  meridian ;  a  coming  into  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  tlie  appulse  of  the  moon  to  a  star,  or  of  a  star 
to  the  meridian. 

Ap-pul'slon  (Jtp-pBl'shun),  n.  A  driving  or  striking 
against ;  an  appulse. 

Ap-pUl'slve  (-sTv),  n.  Striking  ag.iinst ;  impinging ; 
as,  tlie  appidsive  influence  of  the  planets.  P.  Ci/c. 

Ap-plil'Sive-ly,  f'<Ir.     Ily  appulsion. 

Ap-piir'te -nance  (ap-pfn'tt-nans),  n.  [OF.  apurte- 
vau7t.sf:',  apartfixnicp,  ¥.  apjuirfenancc,  LL.  apparlnien- 
tia^  from  L.  appertinerc.  See  Appertain.]  That  wliich 
belongs  to  sometliing  else;  an  adjunct;  an  appendage; 
an  accessory  ;  something  annexed  to  another  thing  more 
worthy ;  in  common  parlance  and  legal  acceptation, 
something  belonging  to  another  thing  as  principal,  and 
which  passes  as  incident  to  it,  as  a  right  of  way,  or  other 
-easement  to  land ;  a  right  of  common  to  pasture,  an  out- 
house, bam,  garden,  or  orchard,  to  a  house  or  messuage. 
In  a  strict  legal  sense,  land  can  never  pass  as  an  appurte- 
nance to  land.  Tovitins.     Bouvier.     Burrill. 

Globes  .  .  .  provided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy.  liacnn. 
The  Btructiire  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  appurtmaitcts.    Jitiil. 

Ap-pur'te-nant  (-nant),   «.     [F.  appnrtenant,  p.  pr. 
■  of  apparteiiir.     See  Appurtenance.]    Aimexed  or  per- 
tainmg  to  some  more  important  thing  ;   accessory  ;   inci- 
dent ;   as,  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  or  build- 
ings. Blackstone. 

Common  appnrtenant.    (Larr)  See  under  Common,  n. 
Ap-pur'te-nant,  n.    Something  which  belongs  or  ap- 
pertains to  another  thing  ;  an  appurtenance. 
Mysterious  cviptu'toian's^nd  symbols  of  redemption.  Colpri'Ige. 
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Ap'rl-cate  (ap'rT-kSt),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  npricaiits^  x>.  p. 
of  ajiriciire,  fr.  a]>ricus  exposed  to  the  sun,  fr.  apcriyc  to 
uncover,  o]ien.]     To  bask  in  the  sun.     [.fl.]  Jioylf. 

Ap'rl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.    Basking  in  the  sun.    [A' ] 

A'prl-COt  (.a'prl-kot),  n.  [OE.  upriinrk,  abrivot,  !■. 
ahrirot,  fr.  Sp.  alhariroi/iif  or  Pg.  ulbricoqnCy  fr.  Ar.  ul- 
binju'j,  al-hinqu'i.  Tlumgh  the  E.  and  F.  form  nbricut 
is  derived  from  tliii  Amine  tlnough  the  Spanibli,  yet  tlio 
Arabic  word  it.self  wa.i  formed  Ironi  the  Gr.  TrpaiKii/cta, 
pi.  (Dio.sc.  c.  10(1)  fi-.  L.  prtu'i'tiijuiis,  j)ruecox,  early  ripe. 
Tho  older  K.  form  ajnirork  wan  prob.  taken  direct  from 
Pg.  See  Precocious,  Cook.]  {But.)  A  fruit  allieil  to  tliu 
plum,  of  an  orange  color,  oval  shape,  and  delicious  taste  ; 
also,  the  tree  {Vrunus  Artncniaca  of  Linnaus)  which 
bears  tliis  fruit.  By  cultivation  it  has  been  introduced 
throughout  the  temperate  zone. 

A'prll  (a'prTl),  n.  [L.  Aprdls.  OE.  also  Avcril,  F. 
Avril,  fr.  L,  Aprilis.']     1.  The  fourtli  month  of  the  year. 

2.  Fig.:  With  reference  tf»  Ai>ril  biing  the  month  in 
which  vegetation  begins  to  put  Jurtli,  tlu;  variableness  of 
its  weather,  etc. 

The  ./lijnV  '&  in  her  eyes ;  it  i&  love's  spring.        Shak. 

April  fool,  one  who  is  sportively  imposed  upon  by  others 
on  the  hrst  day  of  April. 

II  A' prl-O'rl  (a'  prT-o'ri).    [L.  a  {ab)  -j- prior  former.] 

1.  {Logic)  Characterizing  that  kind  of  reasoning  which 
deduces  cousequenoes  from  definitions  formed,  or  prin- 
ciples assumed,  or  which  nifers  effects  from  causes  pre- 
viously known ;  deductive  or  deductively.  The  reverse 
of  */  j>'ts/iriiiii. 

2.  I'n-siuiqttive  ;  presumptively  ;  without  examination. 

3.  {Bhilo.s.)  Applied  to  knowledge  and  conceptions  as- 
sumed, or  presupposed,  as  prior  to  experience,  iu  order 
to  make  experience  rational  or  possible, 

A  priori,  that  is,  from  those  necessities  of  the  mind  or  forms 
of  thinking,  which,  tliough  tir^t  revealed  to  us  by  exiiL-rKiicf, 
must  yet  have  iireexisted  iu  order  to  make  experience  p(i^'>iMe. 

(Wcnt/j/i-. 

A'prl-o'rism  (-rlz'm),  n,  [Cf.  F.  aprioris}n€.'}  Au  a 
priori  principle. 

A'pri-or'1-ty  (-5rT-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  innate 
iu  the  mind,  or  prior  to  experience  ;  a  priori  reasoning. 

II  A-prOG'ta  (iVprSk'ti),  n,  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d  priv.  + 
TrptoKTosanus.]  {Zool.) 
A  group  of  Turbellaria         -n«- 
in  which  there  is  no       f_* 
anal  aperture. 

n  t'yniif  \  Witlioiit  an  One  of  the  Aprocta  (MotioceUa). 
a.  t^o^M  Without  an  ,mich enlarged.  The  saclike  6toni- 
anal  onhce.  ach  is  in  the  middle.    New  Eng- 

A'pron  (a'purn   or       land  coast, 
a'priin;  277),?i.    [OE. 

nupron,  OF.  7Uiperon,  F.  napperon,  dim.  of  OF.  nape,F. 
viippr,  rluth,  tablecloth,  LL.  iinpa.,  fr.  L.  mappn,  nap- 
kin, table  napkin.  See  Map.]  1.  Au  article  of  dress,  of 
cloth,  leather,  or  other  etuli,  worn  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  clean,  to  defend  them  from 
injury,  or  as  a  covering.  It  is  commonly  tied  at  the 
waist  by  strings. 

2.  Something  which  by  its  shape  or  use  suggests  au 
apron;  as,  («)  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
goose  or  duck.  [Prov.  Eng.]  JIulliuell.  (b)  A  piece 
of  leatlier,  or  otlier  material,  to  be  spread  before  a  per- 
son riding  ou  au  outside  seat  of  a  velncle,  to  defend 
him  from  the  rain,  snow,  or  dust ;  a  boot  "  Tlie 
weather  being  too  hot  for  the  apron.''^  JIughes.  {c) 
{Ctuu.)  A  leaden  plate  that  covers  the  vent  of  a  can- 
non, {d)  {Shipbuilding)  Apiece  of  carved  timber,  just 
above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Totten.  (e)  A  plat- 
fonn,  or  flooring  of  plank,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock, 
against  which  the  dock  gates  are  shut.  (/)  A  flooring  of 
plank  before  a  dam  to  cause  the  water  to  make  a  gradual 
descent,  {g)  {Mech.)  The  piece  that  holds  the  cutting 
tool  of  a  planer.  (/;)  {Plumbing)  A  strip  of  lead  which 
leads  the  drip  of  a  wall  into  a  gutter ;  a  tlashiug,  {i)  {Zo- 
ol.) The  infolded  abdomen  of  a  crab. 

A'proned  (E'purnd  or  n'priind),  a.   "Wearing  au  apron. 
A  cobbler  aproned,  ond  a  parson  gowned.  Popr. 

A'pron-ful  (a'ptirn-ful  or  S'priin-),  n.  ;  pi.  Afbonpuls 
(-fulz).     The  quantity  an  apron  can  hold. 

A'pron-less,  a.     "Without  an  apron. 

A'pron  man'  (mSn').  A  man  who  wears  au  apron  ;  a 
laboring  man  ;  a  meclianic.     \_Ohs.']  Shak. 

A'pron  String''  (strTng').     The  .string  of  an  apron. 

To  be  tied  to  a  wife's  or  mother's  apron  strlngB,  to  be 
unduly  controlled  by  a  wife  or  mother. 

He  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit  tohe  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  even  of  the  bctit  of  wives.  Macaulai/. 

Ap'ro-pos'  (Sp'ro-po')f  rt-  &  "dr.  [F.  h  propos ;  a 
(L.  ad)  4-;)ro7Jos  purpose,  L.  propnaitum.  plan,  purpose, 
fr.  proponere  to  propose.  See  Propound.]  1.  Oppor- 
tunely or  opportune  ;  seasonably  or  seasonable. 

A  tale  extremelj'  apropos.  Pnpe. 

2.  By  the  way ;  to  the  purpose  ;  suitably  to  the  place 
or  subject ;  — a  word  used  to  introduce  an  incidental  ob- 
servation, suited  to  the  occasion,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  narration. 

Apse  (Sps).  7i.  ,■p^  Apses  (-sSz).  [See  Apsis.]  \.(Arch.) 
(a)  A  projecting  part  of  a  building,  esp.  of  a  cluircb,  hav- 
ing in  the  plan  a  polygonal  or  semicircular  termination, 
and,  most  often,  projecting  from  the  east  end.  In  early 
churches  the  Eastern  apse  was  occupied  by  seats  for  the 
bishop  aud  clergy.  Hence  :  (6)  The  bishop's  seat  or 
throne,  in  ancient  churches. 

2.  A  reliquary,  or  case  in  which  the  relics  of  eaints 
were  kept. 

E^^  This  word  is  also  written  apsii^  and  nhsis. 

Ap'si-dal  (5p'si-dal),  a.  1.  {Astron.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  apsides  of  an  orbit. 

2.  {A  rch.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  apse  of  a  church  ;  as, 
the  npxidnl  termination  of  the  chancel. 
Ap'sl-des  (ilp'sT-dez),  n.  pi.    See  Apsis. 


a  a  Apbidcfi. 
t  ami  ptriliidion  of  a  planet,  or  to  the  apogee  and 
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II  Ap'slfl  (Sp'sTs),  n.;W.  Apsides  (-sT-dez).  Bee  Arst 
[L.  «/>4iJ,  a/j.sis.  Or.  a^is,  di/'too?,  a  tying,  fastening,  tha 
hoop  of  a  wlieel,  tho 
wheel,  a  bow,  arch, 
vault,  fr.  aTTTcii/  to  fas- 
ten.] 1.  {A  stron .) 
One  of  the  two  pointSi 
of  an  orbit,  as  of  a 
planet  or  satellite, 
wliich  are  at  the  great- 
cut  and  least  distaneo 
from  the  eiiitral  body, 
correnpnnding    to    the 

apl  .  -  -  ... 

perigee 'd  tlie  moon.  The  more  distant  is  called  the  A ////(er 
irpxi.s ;  the  otlicr,  the  lower  apuis ;  and  tlio  line  joimng 
them,  the  llm:  o/ apsides. 

2.  {Math.)  In  a  curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates, 
any  jioint  for  which  the  radius  vector  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum. 

3.  {Arrh.)  SameasApSR. 

Apt(5pt),  a.  [F.  iipte,  L.  Optus,  fr.  obsolete  aprre  to 
fasten,  to  join,  to  ht,  akin  to  ajdsci  to  reaeh,  attain  :  cf. 
Gr.  aTTTciv  to  fasten,  Skr.  upta  fit,  fr.  ap  to  reach,  attain.] 

1.  Fit  or  fitted;  suited;  suitable;  appropriate. 

They  have  nut  ulwuyc  n;-/  inPtrunieiilH.  llurke. 

A  river  .  .  .  a}'t  to  be  forded  by  a  Iamb,    Jer.  'Juylor. 

2.  Having  an  habitual  tendency;  habitually  liable  or 
likely  ;  —  used  of  things. 

My  vines  and  pcnchew  .  .  .  were  apt  to  liavc  a  mot  or  fimuttl- 
ncss'upun  their  leaves  and  fruit.  TtwpU. 

This  tree,  if  unprotected,  in  apt  to  be  stripped  of  the  loavcM  bv 
a  leaf-cutting  nnt.  Luiifjock. 

3.  Inclined ;  disposed  customarily ;  given ;  ready  ;  — 
used  of  ijersons. 

Apter  to  give  than  thnu  wilt  be  to  ask.    />««.  5f  Ft. 
That  lofty  [lity  with  which  prosperous  folk  arc  apt  to  remem- 
ber their  grandlathers.  /'•  Jktmsm. 

4.  Ready ;  especially  fitted  or  qualified  (to  do  eome- 
thing) ;  quick  to  learn  ;  prompt;  expert;  as,  a  pupil  a^j/ 
to  learu  ;  au  apt  scholar.    "  An  apt  wit."  Johnson. 

Live  a.  thousand  vcnrs, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  no  apt  to  "die.  Shak. 

I  find  thee  apt.  .  .  .  Now,  Ilunilet,  hear.  Hhak. 

Syn.  —  Fit;  meet;  suitable;  qualified;  inclined;  dis- 
posed ;  liable  ;  ready  ;  quick  ;  prompt. 

Apt,  V.  t.     [L.  apf'tre.    See  Aptate.]    To  fit ;  to  suit; 
to  adapt.     \_Obs.]     "  To  aj)t  their  places."       B.  Jons>m. 
That  our  speech  be  n^'^eJ  to  edification.    Jcr.  T<"jlor. 
Apt'a-blo  (-^-bT),  a.    [LL.  aptabilis,  fr.  L.  aptare.'\ 
Capable  of  being  adapted.     [Obs.}  Sherwood. 

Ap'tate  (ilp'tat),  r.  t.  [L.  apiatus,  p.  p.  of  apiare. 
See  Apt.]    To  make  fit.     [C'^^^]  Baiky. 

II  Ap'te-ra  (5p'te-ra),  v.  pi.  [NL.  aptera,  fr.  Gr.  arrre- 
po«  without  wings  ;  a  priv.  \-  Trnpov  wing,  TvitaBai  to  fly.] 
{Zool.)  Insects  without  wings,  eonstituting  the  seventh 
Linna-an  order  of  insects,  an  artificial  group,  which  in- 
cluded Crustacea,  spiders,  centipeds,  and  even  worms. 
These  animals  are  now  placed  iu  several  distinct  classes 
and  orders. 
Ap'ter-al  {Sp'ter-nl),  a.  1.  {Zool.)  Apterous. 
2.  {Arch.)  Without  lateral  columns ;—  applied  to 
buildings  wliich  have  no  .series  of  coUunns  along  their 
sides,  but  are  either  prostyle  or  amphiprostyle,  and  oy- 
posed  to  periptei-al.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap'ter-an  (-^ni),  «.     {Znul.)  One  of  the  Aptera. 
II  Ap-te'ri-a  (Sp-te'rT-a).  7(.  2d-    [NL.     See   Apteba.] 
{Zool.)  Naked   spaces  between  the  feathered   areas  of 
birds.    See  Pteryli*:. 

Ap'ter-OUS  (5p'ter-iSs),  fl.  1.  {Zool.)  Destitute  of 
wings  ;  ajiteral ;  as,  apterous  insects. 

2.  {B"t.)  Destitute  of  winglike  membranous  expan- 
sions, as  a  stem  or  petiole  ;  — opposed  toalate. 

II  Ap-ter'y-ges  {ap-t5r'T-jez).  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ap- 
TERYX.]  {Zo'ul.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  the  genus 
Apteryx.  ,  .     *    - 

II  Ap'te-rys  (5p'te-rTks), «.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -\-  nrcpuf  wing. 
Cf.  Aptera.]  {Zo- 
ol.) A  genus  of 
New  Zealand  birds 
about  the  size  of  a 
hen,  with  only 
short  rudiments  nf 
wings,  armed  wii  ii 
a  claw,  aud  wilii 
out  a  tail ;  the  in 
wi.  It  is  allied  to 
the  gigantic  ex- 
tinct moas  of  the 
same  country. 
Five  species  are 
known. 

Apt'1-tude  (Sp'- 
tt-tijd),w.  [r.  ap- 
titude, LL.  aptit'i- 
dn,  fr.  L.  aptus. 
See  Apt,  and  cf. 
AirrrFDE.]  1.  A  natural  or  acquired  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity for  a  particular  purpose,  or  tendency  to  a  particu- 
lar action  or  effect ;  as,  oil  h.as  an  aptitude  to  burn. 

Re  sccnis  to  have  had  a  pecuUar  aptitude  for  the  ninnage- 
nient  of  irregular  troops.  Macaiday. 

2.  A  general  fitness  or  suitableness;  adaptation. 
That  M>ciable  and  helpful  ai?titiu/t'  which  God  implanted  be- 

tween  man  and  woman.  Milton. 

3.  Readiness  in  learning ;  docility  ;  aptness. 

lie  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  aptitude.       Mafautai/. 
Apt'i-tU'dl-nal  (-tuMi-nal),  a.     Suitable:  fit.     [Obs.'\ 
Aptly  (S])t'ly)- "'^'■-     Iu  an  apt  or  suitable  manner  ; 
fitly ;  properly ';  pertinently  ;  appropriately ;  readily. 

Apt'ness,  n.  1.  Fitness  ;  suitableness ;  appropriate- 
ness ;  as,  the  aptness  of  things  to  their  end. 

The  aptness  of  his  quotations.        ./.  It.  Grern. 


Aptu-ryx  (A.  atistrtdts). 


use,   unite,   rjide,   full,   up,   ftrn  ;     pity ;     food,    fo"ot ;     out,    oil ;     cliair ;     go ;     sing,   iok  i     tben,   thin ;     box ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  Disposition  of  the  mind;  propensity;  as,  the  apt- 
ness of  men  to  follow  example. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  readiness  in  learning  ; 
docility ;  as,  an  aj^fness  to  learn  is  more  observable  in 
some  children  than  in  others. 

4.  Proneness  ;  tendency ;  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to  rust. 
Ap'tOte  (Sp'tot),  Ji.     [L.  (tptotum,  Gr.    amtnTo^   indt^- 

clin.-ible  ;  d  priv.  -p  tttcutos  fallen,  decluied,  TriTTTcii'  to 
fall.]  (Gm/n.)  A  noun  which  has  no  distinction  of  cases  ; 
an  indeclinable  ii'>un. 

Ap-tOt'ic  (ip-tOtlk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  aptotes ;  uuintiected  ;  as,  nptolic  languages. 

II  Ap'ty-Shns  (Sp'tT-kus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o  priv.  -\- 
TTTu^,  jTTvxo?,  fold.]  {Zool.)  A  shelly  plate  found  in  the 
terminal  chambers  of  ammonite  shells.  Some  authors 
consider  them  to  be  jaws ;  others,  opercula. 

II  A'pUS  (a'pus),  n.  [XL.,fr.  Gr.  in-oi;?.  SeeAroDE,;).] 
{Zo'uL)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  phyllopod  crustaceans. 
See  Fhylli'pod. 

Ap'y-ret'ic  (ap'T-rSttk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  p//reiic.'] 
(Me'i.)  Without  lever  ;  —applied  to  days  when  there  is 
an  hitermission  of  fever.  Dunglison. 

II  Ap'y-rex'i-a  (-reks'T-a),  \  n.  ^  [NL.  upyrexia^  fr.  Gr. 

Ap'y-res'y  (apT-reks/y),  (  diTvpe^ta  ;  a  pi'iv.  +  iru- 
pd(T<TfLv  to  be  feverish,  Ir.  jrup  fire:  cf.  F.  api/rexie.} 
{Jfeil.)  The  absence  or  intermission  of  fever. 

Apy-res'i-al  (ap'T-r5ks1-al),  c.  {Med.)  Relating  to 
apvrexy.     '' .4/>)/i'iej'i«^  period."  B ramie  dL-  C. 

Ap'y-roUS  (.Sp'T-rus  or  a-pi'rus),  a,  [Gr.  aTrupos ;  a. 
priv.  -r  TTvp  fire.]  Incombustible;  capable  of  sustaining 
a  strong  heat  without  alteration  of  form  or  properties. 

II  A'qua  (a'kwa),  n.  [L.  See  Ewer.I  Water  ;  —  a 
word  much  used  in  pharmacy  and  the  old  chemistry,  in 
various  significations,  determined  by  the  word  or  words 
annexed. 

Aqua  ammonia,  tlie  aqueous  solution  of  annnonia  ;  liquid 
amiii'.tnia;  uUii-u  <;;dled  uii'in  '/»(»iO/((«.— Aquamarine  '  ma- 
reu' t.  or  Aqua  marina  (nia-ri'ua).  Same  as  Aquamarine. 
—  Aqaa  regia  ire'jl-ai  [L.,  royal  water]  (t'litnt.),  a  very 
corrosive  luming  yellow  liLiuid  coiiaistmc  of  nitric  and 
hydrocldoric  acids.  It  has  tin-  power  of  dissolving  gold, 
the  "  royal"  met:d.  —  AqaaTofanaito-fa'nS.),  a  lliud  con- 
taining arsenic,  and  used  for  secret  poisoning,  made  by 
an  Italian  woman  named  T-'/aiia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  who  is  said  to  have  poisoned  more  than  600 
persons.  Francis.  —  Aqua  vits  (vi'te)  [L.,  water  of  life. 
Cf.  Eau  de  vie.  Usquebaugh],  a  name  given  to  brandy 
and  some  other  ardent  spirits.  S/iuk. 

II  A'CLUa  for'tls  (a'kwa  for'tis).  [L.,  strong  water.] 
{C^em.)  Nitric  acid.     lArchaie'} 

A'qua-ma-rine'  (-ma  ren'),  n.  {3lhi.)  A  transparent, 
pale  green  variety  of  beryl,  used  as  a  gem.     See  Beryl. 

A'qua-punc'ture  (-punk'tijr),  n.  [L.  aqua  water, 
-j-  pi/iicfura  puncture,  puntjere,  pnncdun,  to  prick.] 
{Med.)  The  introduction  of  water  subcutaneoiisly  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

II  Aq'ua-relle'  (3k'wa-r51'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ital.  ocqiie- 
rello,  fr.  acqua  water,  L.  aqua.'}  A  design  or  painting 
in  thin  transparent  water  colors  ;  also,  the  mode  of  paint- 
ing in  such  colors. 

Aq'ua-rel'llst  (-rSllTst),  n.  A  painter  in  thin  trans- 
parent water  colors. 

A-qua'ri-al  (a-kwa'rT-al).   (  n.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

A-qua'rl-an  (a-kwa'rT-an),  1      aquarium. 

A-qua'rl-an,  n,  [L.  (assumed)  Aquarinnns,  fr.  aqua: 
cf.  F.  Aqu'irien.  See  Aqua.]  {EccL  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  who  used  water 
instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A-qua^rl-um  (-um),  n.  ,-  pt.  E.  Aquariums  (-umz),  L. 
Aquaria  (-a).  [L.  See  Aquarius,  Ewer.]  An  artificial 
pond,  or  a  globe  or  tank  (usually  with  glass  sides),  in  which 
living  specimens  of  aquatic  animals  or  plants  are  kept. 

II  A-qua'rl-US  (-lis),  n.  [L.  aquai-ius^  adj.,  relating  to 
water,  and  u.,  a  water-carrier,  fr.  aqua.  See  Aqua.] 
{Astron.)  {a)  Tlie  Water-bearer;  the  eleventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary ;  —  BO  called  from  the  rains  which  prevail  at  tliat 
season  in  Italy  and  the  East.  (6)  A  constellation  south 
of  Pegasus. 

A-quat'ic  ^A-kw5tTk),  a.  [L  aqnadcv.': :  cf.  F.  aqua- 
tiqiie.  See  Aqua.]  Pertaining  to  water  ;  growing  in  wa- 
ter :  hving  in,  swimming  in,  or  frequenting  the  margins  of 
waters ;  as,  aquatic  jilants  and  fowls. 

A-quatlc,  n.     1.  An  aquatic  animal  or  plant. 

2.  jil.  Sports  or  exercises  practiced  in  or  on  the  water. 

A-quat'lc  al  (-T-kol),  a.    Aquatic.     [/'.] 

Aq'ua-tlle  u'ik'wi-tll),  a.  [L.  aquatilis :  cf.  F.  aqun- 
tilr.  ]     IiilKibiting  tbe  water.     [/?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A'qua-tlnt  (a'kwa-tTnt  o;*  Sk'w^),  1  ?).       [It.      acqua 

A'qua-tln'ta  (A'kw;V-tTn't;l).  (      Unta  dyed  wa- 

ter ;  acqua  ( L.  aqua)  water  -]-  tinfo,  fora.  tiiHa^  dyed.  See 
Tint.]  A  kind  of  etching  in  which  spaces  are  bitten  by 
the  use  of  a^pia  fortis,  by  which  an  effect  is  produced  re- 
sembling a  drawing  in  water  colors  or  India  mk  ;  also, 
thr*  engraving  produced  by  this  method. 

Aq'ae-dUCt  (Sk'we-diikt),  n.  [F.  aqueduCy  OF.  aque- 
duct   (Cotgr.),    fr.    L. 

aqnaeductus ;  aquae^ 
gen.  of  aqua  water  + 
ductus  a  leading,  dii~ 
cere  to  lead.  See  Aqua, 
Duke.]  1.  A  conduct- 
or, conduit,  or  artifi- 
cial cliannel  for  convey- 
ing water,  especially 
one  for  supplying  large 
cities  with  water. 

^rW'  '^'"'  ^^"""^  is  also 
applied  to  a  stnicturo  Aqueduct, 

'himilar  to  the  ancient 

ar|ueduct«),  for  conveying  a  canal  over  a  river  or  hollow; 
more  i»roperly  called  an  nqmducl  liru/'je. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  canal  or  paRsage  ;  as,  the  aqueduct  of 
St/fHus,  a  channel  connecting  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles of  tho  brain. 


A-que'1-ty  (a-kwe'T-tj?).  n.     Wateriness.     [Obs."] 

A'que-ons  (a'kwe-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aqueuz,  L.  uquosus^ 
fr.  aqua.  See  Aqua,  Aquose.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  water,  or  abounding  with  it ;  watery. 

The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air.  T;i'i'taU. 

2.  Made  from,  or  by  means  of,  water. 

All  aquvouf  deposit.  Dana. 

Aqneoua  extract,  an  extract  obtained  from  a  vegetable 
substance  by  steepmg  it  in  water.— Aqneoue  humor  t. ■!»(//.*, 
one  of  the  humors  of  the  eye  ;  a  limiJid  fiuid.  nciupying 
the  space  between  the  crystalUne  lens  ;uid  tlif  cornea. 
(See  Eye. )— Aqueous  rocks  {.Gful.)^  tliose  which  are  depos- 
ited from  water  and  lie  in  strata,  as  opposed  to  rolcamc 
rocks,  wliich  are  of  igneous  origin  ;  —  called  also  sedinien- 
turi/  rocks. 

A'que-ous-ness,  n.     Wateriness. 

A-quU'er-ous  (a-kwlfer-us),  a.  [L.  aqita  water  + 
-J'crous.'}  Coutaiiiiug  or  conveying  water  or  a  watery 
fluid  ;  as,  aquiferous  vessels  ;  the  aquiferous  system. 

A'qui-form(a'kwi-f6rm),a.  [h.aqua  water  -f  -for/n.'} 
Having  the  form  of  water. 

II  Aq'ui-la  (ilk'wT-U),  n.  ;  pL  Aquil^  (-le).  [L.,  an 
eagle.]     1.  {ZoOL)  A  genus  of  eagles. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation  southerly  from 
Lyra  and  Cygims  and  preceding  the  Dolplun  ;  the  Eagle. 

Aquila  alba  [L.,  wliite  eagle],  an  alchemical  name  of  cai- 
omtl.  Brandt  A'  C. 

Aq'ul-la'ted  (-la'tEd),«.  {lie}-.)  Adorned  with  eagles' 
heads. 

Aq'Ul-llne  (-ITn  or  -lin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  aquilinus^  fr. 
aquila  eagle  :  cf.  F.  aquUin.  See  Eagle.]  1.  Belong- 
ing to  or  like  an  eagle. 

2.  Curving ;  hooked  ;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle; — applied  particularly  to  the  nose. 

Tt-rribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose.  Coirper. 

Aq'ul-lon  (-15n),  11.  [L.  aquilo^-lonis:  cf.  F.  aquilon."] 
The  nortli  wind.      I0hs.'\  Shak. 

A-qulp'a-tOUS  (a-kwtp'a-r&s),  a.  [L.  aqua  water  + 
parcre  to  bring  forth.]  {Med.)  Secreting  water  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  certain  glands.  Dunglison. 

Aq'ui-ta'ni-an  {Sk'wT-ta'nT-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Aquitania,  now  called  (Jascony. 

A-quose'  (a-kwos'),  a.  [L.  aquosus  watery,  fr.  aqua. 
See  Aqua,  Aqueous.]     Watery  ;  aqueous.    [7?.]    Budey. 

A-quos'i-ty  (a-kw5s'i-tj),  n.  [LL.  aquos\tas.'\  The 
condition  of  being  wet  or  watery  ;  watermess.      Jlujley. 

Very  little  water  or  aquositij  is  found  in  their  belly.    Holland. 

At  (Sr),  conj.     Ere  ;  before.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  A'ra  (a'ra),  n.  [L.]  {Astron.)  Tlie  Altar;  a  south- 
ern constellation,  south  of  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion. 

II  A'ra  (a'ra),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.]  {Zool.)  A 
name  of  the  great  blue  and  yellow  macaw  {Ara  ara- 
rauna),  native  of  South  America. 

Ar'ab  (Sr'3b;  277),  n.  [Prob.  ultimately  fr.  Heb.  ar- 
abah  a  desert,  the  name  employed,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  Ar. 
Arab,  Heb.  arabi,  arbi^  arbini:  cf.  F.  Arabe,  L.  Arabs, 
Gr,  "Apai//.]  One  of  a  swarthy  race  occupying  Arabia, 
and  numerous  in  SjTia,  Northern  Africa,  etc. 

Street  Arab,  a  homeless  vagabond  in  the  streets  of  a 
city,  particidarly  an  outcast  boy  or  girl.  Tylor. 

Tlie  rnfj'jred  outcasts  and  street  Arabs  who  are  shiverinp  in 
dump  doorwaj's.  Loivl.  •'•^at.  Her, 

Ar'a-besque'  (Sr'A-bSsk'),  ?j.  [F.  arabesque,  fr.  It. 
arabesco,  fr.  Arabo  Arab.]  A  style  of  ornamentation 
either  painted,  inlaid,  or  carved  in  low  relief.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pa.ttem  in  which  plants,  fruits,  foliage,  etc.,  ae 
well  as  figures  of  men  and  animals,  real  or  imaginary, 
are  fantastically  interlaced  or  put  together. 

C^^  It  was  employed  in  Roman  imperial  ornamenta- 
tion, and  appeared,  without  the  animal  figures,  in  Moor- 
ish and  Araoic  decorative  art.  (See  Moresque.)  The 
arabesques  of  the  Renaissance  were  founded  on  Greco- 
Roman  work. 

Ar'a-besque',  a.     1.  Arabian.     [O&t.] 

2.  Relating  to,  or  exhibiting,  the  style  of  ornament 
caWeA  arabesque  ;  as.  arabesque  frescoes. 

Ar'a-besqued'  (-b6skt'),  a.  Ornamented  in  the  style 
of  arabesques. 

A-ra'bi-an  (A-raln-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ara- 
bia or  its  inhabitants. 

Arabian  bird,  the  phenix.  Shak. 

A-ra'bi-an,  n.     A  native  of  Arabia  ;  an  Arab. 

Ar'a-biC  (Sr'a-bTk),  a.  [L.  Arabicus,  fr.  Arabia.'} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Arabia  or  the  Arabians. 

Arabic  numerals  or  figures,  the  nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
and  tlie  cipher  0.  —  Gum  arable.     See  under  Gum. 

Ar'a-blC,  «.     The  language  of  the  Arabians. 

Q^^^  The  Arabic  is  a  Semitic  language,  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  very  widely  diffused,  lining  the  language 
in  wliich  all  Mohammedans  must  read  the  Koran,  and  is 
spoken  as  a  vernacular  tongue  in  Arabia,  Syi'ia,  and 
Northern  Africa. 

A-rab'Ic-al  (a-rSbT-k/?!),  a.  Relating  to  Arabia ;  Ara- 
bic. —  A-rab'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'a-bin  (ilr'.a-bTn),  «.  1.  (Chem.)  A  carbohydrate, 
isomeric  witli  cane  sugar,  contained  in  gum  arable,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  as  a  white,  amorphous  substance. 

2.  Mui  iiage,  especially  that  made  of  giun  arable. 

Ap'a-bin-ose'  crir'a-bln-<is'\  n.  (Chein.)  A  sugar  of 
the  (fimpoMtinn  Cf.IImOf,,  r)blained  from  cherry  gum  by 
boihiig  it  witli  dihite  sulphuric  acid. 

Ar'a-bism  (-bTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Arabismc]  An  Ara- 
bic itiiom  or  pcr-uliarity  of  language.  Stuart. 

Ar'a-blSt  (-l)T8t).  n.  [Cf.  F.  Arabiste.}  One  well 
versed  in  the  Arabic  language  or  literature;  also,  for- 
merly, fine  who  followed  ttie  Arabic  system  of  surgery. 

Ar'a-ble  (Sr'A-bM),  a.  [F.  arable,  L.  arabilis,  fr.  ara- 
re  to  plow,  akin  to  (Ir.  apovf,  K.  ear,  to  plow.  See  P'ara- 
Di.E.]  Kit  fnr  p]r>wing  or  tillage  ;  —  hence,  often  applied 
to  bin<I  which  has  bci-n  plowetl  or  tilled. 

Ar'a-ble,  n.     Arable  land  ;  plow  land. 


Ar'a-by  (Sr'i-bJ),  n.  The  country  of  Arabia.  [Archaic 
&  Poetic] 

II  Ar'a-ca-nese'  (Sr'd-ki-nez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aracan,  a  province  of  British  Burmah.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  natives  of  Aracan. 

II  A'ra-^a'Xl  (a'ra-sa're),  ii.  {^o'ul.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican bird,  of  the  genus  I'/erof/lossvs,  allied  to  the  tou- 
cans.    There  are  several  species. 

A-race'  (i-ras'),  v.  t.  [OE.  aracen,  arasen,  OF.  ara- 
cftier,  esracier,  F.  arrachcr,  fr.  L.  exradicare,  eradicare. 
The  prefix  a-  is  perh.  due  to  L.  ab.  See  Erauicate.] 
To  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  draw  away.     [^Obs.}     Wyait. 

A-ra'ceOUS  (a-ra'slms),  a.  [L.  arum  a  gtnus  of  plants, 
fr.  Gr.  apoi'.]  {Bot.)  Of  or  ]>ertaining  to  an  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Arum  is  the  type. 

A-rach'nld  (a-r^k'nld),  n.     An  arachnidan.     HuxJ^. 

II  A-rach'nl-da  (A-riSk'nT-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apdx^  spider.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  of  Arthrop- 
oda.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

^W^  They  have  four  pairs  of  legs,  no  antennae  nor 
wmg:s,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  one  pair  of  maxill*  or 
palpi.  The  head  is  usually  consolidated  with  the  thorax. 
The  respiration  is  either  by  trachea:'  or  by  pulmonary 
sacs,  or  by  both.  The  class  includes  three  pruicipal  or- 
ders :  Aruneina,  or  spiders;  Arthrvqastra,  including 
scorpions,  etc. ;  and  .Acarina,  or  mites  and  ticks. 

A-rach'ni-dan  (-dan),  n.  [Gr.  apaxvr)  spider.]  {Zool.) 
One  (if  till-  AiKliiiida. 

Arach-nld'l  al  (ar'^Sk-nidT-//!),  a.  {Zool.)  {a)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Arachnida.  {b)  Pertaining  to  the  ar- 
achnidium. 

Ii  Ar'ach-nld'ium  (-T-um),  T).  [NL.  See  Arachnida.] 
{Zool.)  Tlie  glandular  organ  in  which  the  material  for 
the  web  of  spiders  is  secreted. 

II  Ar'ach-ni'tis  (Sr'Sk-ni'tTs),  7?.  [Gr.  apaxvrj  -}-  -itis.'] 
{Med.)  Intiammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

A-rach'nold  (a-r5k'noid),  a.  [Gr.  apax»'0€i6i)?  like 
a  cobweb ;  apdxiT]  spider,  spider's  web  +  elBoi  form.} 

1.  ResembUng  a  spider's  web  ;  cobweblike. 

2.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  thin  membrane  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  between  tlie  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

3.  {Bot.)  Covered  with,  or  composed  of,  soft,  loose 
hairs  or  fibers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cobweb ;  cobwebby. 

A-rach'noid,  n.    1.  {A7tat.)  The  araclmoid  membrane. 

2.  {Zo'ul.)  One  of  the  Arachnoidea. 

Ar'ach-noid'al  (Sr'Sk-noid'wl),  a.  {Anat.')  Pertain- 
ing to  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  arachnoid. 

II  Ar'acb-noid'e-a  (-t-^),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zodl.)  Same  aa 
Arachnida. 

A-rach' no-log 'ic-al  (a-rSk'u6-15jT-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  araclmology. 

Ar'ach-nol'O-Kist  (Sr'Sk-nSl'o-jTst),  7i.  One  who  is 
versed  in,  or  studies,  arachnology. 

Ar'ach-nol'O-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Gr.  o.p6.xvr\  spider -f-Zo^^/.l 
The  department  of  zoology  which  treats  of  spiders  and 
other  Arachnida. 

A'raB-om'e-ter  (a're-Sm'e-ter ;  277).     See  Areometeh. 

A-rae'O-Style  (a-re'o-stn),  a.  &  n.  [L.  araeostylns,  Gr. 
apai6aTvX.o<; ;  opaios  at  intervals  -\-  cttOAos  pillar,  col- 
umn.]   (.-i  rch . )    See  Intercolumniation. 

A-rae'O-sys'tyle  (-sTb'tiH,  a.  *Sc  ?/.  [Gr.  apai6?  at  inter- 
vals 4"  ctvotkAos.  See  Systyle.]  {Arch.)  See  Inter- 
colum:\iation. 

Ar'a-gO-nese'  (Xr'a-gfi-nez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aragon,  in  Spain,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  ^7i.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  natives  of  Aragon,  in  Spain. 

A-rag'o-nlte  (i-rSg'6-iiit),  v.  [From  Aragon,  in 
Spain.]  {Mi)i.)  A  nimeral  identical  in  composition  with 
calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime,  but  differing  from  it  in  its 
crystalline  form  and  some  of  its  physical  cliaracters. 

II  A'ra-gua'tO  (ii'ra-gwa'tu),  7i.  [Native  name.} 
(Zool.)  A  South  American  monkey,  the  ursine  howler 
{Mycetes  vrsinu^).     See  Homxer,  n.,  2. 

A-ralse'  (a-raz'),  V.  t.    To  raise.     [06j.]  Shah, 

Ar'ak  (Sr'itk),  n.     Same  as  Arrack. 

Ar'a-mx'an  (  (itr'a-me'an),  a.      [L.   AramaexfS.,  Gr. 

Ar'a-me'an  (  "Apoftalos,  fr.  Heb.  Aram,  i.  e.  High- 
land, a  name  given  to  SjTia  and  Mesopotamia.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Syrians  and  Cbaldeans,  or  to  their  lan- 
guage; Aramaic.^?).     A  native  of  Aram. 

^^a-ma'Ic  (ar'A-maTk),  a.  [See  Aram-tian,  a."]  Per- 
taining tu  Aram,  or  to  the  territory,  inhabitants,  language, 
or  literature  i>t  Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  Arainican  ;  —  spe- 
cifically apiilicd  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  including  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  —  n. 
The  Aramaic  language. 

Ar'a-ma'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     An  idiom  of  the  Aramaic. 

II  Ara-ne'i-da  (;tr'.viir'TMhO,    \n.  pi.    [NL.]   {Zodl.) 

II  Ar'a-ne-old'e-a  (-nu-(iid't-;U.  j     See  Araneina, 

Ar'a-ne'1-dan  (ar'a-ne'i-df/n),  a.  {Zo'ul.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Araneina  or  spiders.  —  «.  One  of  the 
Araneina ;  a  spider. 

Ar'a-ne'Honn(-f6nn),o.  [L.  nmncn  spider -|--/on». J 
{Zoi't.^  Having  the  form  of  a  sjiider.  Kirby. 

II  A-ra'ne-l'na  (A-ra'ne-i'nA),  n . 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aranea  spider.] 
{Zool.)  The  order  of  Araclmida  that 
includes  the  spiders. 

0^^  They  have  iimndibles,  modi- 
fied as  poison  lanu's,  leglike  p:dpi, 
simple  eyes,  iil)di>iin*n  without  seg- 
ments, niid  spirl^rK't^  tor  spinning  a 
web.  They  hrtatlir  b>-  pulmonary 
sacs  and  tr.Tb*'.)'  in  the  abdomen. 
See  lUuxIriitinn   in  Appendix. 

A-ra'no-Ose'  (A-ra'nf-o.s'),  a.  [L. 
arancosus.}  Of  the  aspect  of  a  spi- 
der's wrb;  arachnoid. 

A-ra'ne-OUS  (-i'lH),  a.  [L.  oraneo.^u.%  fr.  aranea  spi- 
der, spider's  web.]  Cobwcblike ;  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  like  a  cobweb;  as,  tho  araneous  membrane  of 
the  eye.     Sei'  AnAniNom.  Derham. 

!I  A-ran'go  (iV-rXn'gn),  n.  ;  pi.  Aranoofs  (-goz).  [Thi> 
n.itivo  name.]     A  bead  of  rough  carnelian.      Arangoes 


Arnneiilan  (Mj/ffnle 
fo(liriis).  it  A  poisoa 
fang  L-ii larked. 
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were  formerly  imported  from  Bombay  for  use  in  tlie 
African  slavL*  tra<le.  M'Calloch. 

II  A'ra-pal'ma  (a'ra-pi'mil),  n.     [Prob.  native  name.] 
i_Zo6l.)  A  large  fresh-wator  food  ftsh  of  South  America. 


Araiiainiii  {A.  yi(/<ts). 

II  A-ra'ra  (a-ra'ra),  n.  [Native  nnme-l  {Zni'l.)  The 
palm  {or  preat  bliick)  cockatoo,  of  Australia  {Mkroglos- 
^us  atcrrivius), 

A-ra'Uon  (i-ra'shSu),  n.  [L.  aratiOj  fr.  arare  to 
plow.]     Plowing;  tillage.     [A'.] 

Lands  are  eaiil  to  be  in  a  state  ot  aration  when  they  ore  uiid<'r 
tillugc.  iiianile. 

Ar'a-tO-ry  (5r':Vto-r5?),  a.  [LL.  arntorius :  cf.  F. 
arnfoire.']     Contributintr  to  tillagn. 

II  Ar'aU-ca'rl-a  (Xr'a-ka'rT-a),  n.  lArancaniaj  a  terri- 
tory south  of  Chili.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  tall  conifers  of 
the  Pine  family.  Tho  species  are  confined  mostly  to 
South  America  and  Australia.  Tho  wood  cells  differ 
from  tliose  of  other  conifers  in  having  the  dots  in  their 
lateral  surfaces  in  two  or  tliree  rown,  and  tlie  dots  of 
■contiguous  rows  alternating.     The  seeds  are  edilile. 

Ar'au-Ca'rl-an  {-(n\),  a.  Relating  to,  or  of  tlie  nature 
of,  tlie  Arauearia.  Tlie  earliest  conifers  in  geological 
history  were  mostly  Araucarian.  Dana. 

Ar'ba-lest  {ar'ba-16st),  ( ?i.     [OF.  arhnlcste,  LL.  ar- 

ArHaa-Ust  (ar'ba-llat),  |  batista^  for  L.  a)  cuballista  ; 
firciis  bow  -f-  fft^f- 

iisla    a     military      ,^^7^^^;-...^,         ,        '*'  t-,, 
engine.    See  Bal-  ~  -  — 

LISTA.]      {Ajili'j.) 
A  crossbow,  con- 
sisting of  a  steel  /v,.m.LM. 
bow  set  in  a  shaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string  and 
n  trigger,  and  a  mechanical  device  for  bending  the  bow. 
It  served  to  throw  arrows,  darts,  bullets,  etc,     [Written 
also  arbalet  and  arblasl.']  Fosbroke. 

AfDa-lest'er  (-er),  l  n.     [OE.  nrhlasterp,  OF.  arbalps- 

Ar'ba-llst''er  (-er),  J  tier.  See  Arbalest.]  A  cross- 
bowman.      [0/.>s-.]  Sprrd. 

ArHDi-ter  (ar'bt-ter),  n.  [L.  nrhiter;  ar- (for  mi)  -f-  tlie 
root  of  be/ere  to  go  ;  hence  proper! y,one  who  comes  up  to 
look  on.]  1.  A  person  appointed,  or  cliosen,  by  parties 
to  determine  a  controversy  between  them. 

1^^  In  modem  usage,  arbitrator  is  the  tecluiical  word. 

2.  Any  person  who  has  the  power  of  judging  and  de- 
termining, or  ordaining,  witliout  control ;  one  whose 
power  of  deciding  and  governing  is  not  limited. 

For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man.  Coicper. 

Syn, —Arbitrator ;  umpire;  director;  referee;  con- 
troller ;  nder ;  governor. 

Ar'bl-ter,  v.  t.     To  act  as  arbiter  between.     \_Obs.'\ 

ArHal-tra-ble  (-tra-b'I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  arbitrable,  fr.  L. 
^irbitrari.  See  Arbitrate,  ?•.  ^.]  Capable  of  being  decided 
by  arbitration  ;  determinable.     \^Archaic^  Bp.  Ila/l. 

Ar'bl-trage  (ar'bt-traj ;  in  2d  sense,  usually  ar'bT- 
trazli'),  71.  [F.,  fr.  arbitrer  to  give  judgment,  L.  arbi- 
irari.'^  1.  Judgment  by  an  arbiter  ;  authoritative  deter- 
mination.    \_A  rchn  (c] 

2,  (Com.)  A  tratfic  in  bills  of  exchange  {s&e  Arbitra- 
tion of  Bxc/tanf/e) ;  also,  a  traffic  in  stocks  which  bear 
differing  values  at  the  same  time  in  different  markets. 

Ara)l-tral  (-tfffl),  ff.  [L.  arbifm/is.]  Of  or  relating 
to  an  arbiter  or  an  arbitration.     [72.] 

Ar-blt'ra-ment  (ar-blt'ra-ment),  n.  [LL.  arbitra- 
vientum.']     1.  Determination ;  decision  j  arbitration. 

The  arbitrament  of  time.  Everett. 

Gladly  at  this  moinent  would  Maclvor  have  put  their  quar- 
rel to  personal  arbitrament,  Hir  fV.  :<cott. 

2.  Tlie  award  of  arbitrators.  Cowell. 

Ar'bl-tra-rl-ly  (ar'bt-trS-rldf ),  adv.  In  an  arbitrary 
manner ;  by  will  only  ;  despotically  ;  absolutely. 

Ar'bl-tra-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  arbitrary : 
despoticalness  ;  tyranny.  Bp.  HuH. 

Ar'bl-tra'rl-OUS  (-tra'rT-us),  a.  [L.  arbitrarius.  See 
Arbitrary.]  Arbitrary;  despotic.  {Obs.']  — Ar'bl-tra'- 
rl-ous-ly,  adv.    [O65.] 

ArT)l-tra-ry  (ar'bT-trS-ry),  a.  [L.  arbitrarius,  fr.  ar- 
biter: cf.  F.  arbitraire.  See  Arbiter.]  1.  Depending 
on  will  or  discretion  ;  not  governed  by  any  lixed  rules; 
as,  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  an  arbitrartj  puuiahment. 

It  wae  wholly  arbUranj  in  them  to  do  so.    Jer.  Tai/lor. 

Rank  pretends  to  fix  the  value  of  every  one,  and  is  the  most 
<irbitrari/  of  all  things.  Landor. 

2.  Exercised  according  to  one's  own  will  or  caprice, 
and  therefore  conveying  a  notion  of  a  tendency  to  abuse 
the  possession  of  power. 

Arbitrary  power  ia  most  easily  established  on  the  niina  of 
Uberty  abused  to  licentiousness.  Wofhinqton. 

3.  Despotic  ;  absolute  in  power :  bound  by  no  law ; 
harsh  and  unforbearing  ;  tyramiical ;  as,  an  arbitrary 
prince  or  government.  Dryden. 

Arbitrary  constant.  Arbitrary  function  {^fa(h.^,Q.  quan- 
tity or  function  that  is  introditr.-ij  into  tlif  solution  of  a 
problem,  and  to  which  any  vain.-  ur  tniiii  may  at  will  be 
fiiven,  so  that  the  solution  inav  be  mail.'  to  meet  special 
requirements. —Arbitrary  quantity  (.!/(/?/(.),  one  to  which 
any  value  can  be  assigned  at  pleasure. 

ArlbMrate  (iir'bt-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Arbitra- 
ted (-tra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  rb.  n.  Arbitrating  (-tra'ttng).] 
[L.  nrbitratus,  p.  p.  of  nrbdrnri  to  be  a  hearer  or  behold- 
er of  something,  to  make  a  decision,  to  give  judgment, 
fr.  arbiter.  See  Arbfter.]  1.  To  bear  and  decide,  as  ar- 
bitrators ;  as,  to  choose  men  to  arbitrate  a  disputed  case. 
2.  To  decide,  or  determine  generally.  South. 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate.        Stial: 


Ar'bl-trate  (Ur'bT-trat),  V.  i.  1.  To  decide  ;  to  deter- 
mine. ,  Sbak. 

2.  To  a(-t  as  arbitrator  or  judge  ;  as,  to  arbitrate  upon 
several  reports  ;  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among  neigh- 
born  ;  to  arbitrate  between  parties  to  a  suit. 

Ar'bi-tra'Uon  (Ur'br-tra'Hhun),  n.  [_¥.  arbitration,  L. 
arbitratio,  it.  arbitruri,']  Tho  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  between  parties  in  controversy,  by  a  jh-t- 
son  or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties. 

dj^r"  This  may  be  done  l)y  nn<i  iicrson  ;  but  it  is  usual 
to  «:lioose  two  or  tlini-  r;ill<il  arinfiittiirs ;  or  for  eai'li 
party  to  cIiuum- our,  :i[ii|  1  In  ^r  to  nairir  a  third,  wlio  U 
called  the  umpu-' .  Tln-ir  dct>-niiiiiution  is  calh*d  tlio 
a/card.  JUmricr, 

Arbitration  bond,  a  bond  wliich  obliges  one  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  an  arbitratimi.  —Arbitration  of  Exchange,  the 
opi-ralioii  ot  lonv.itinu'  tin-  rurn-m  v  ol  oim  roiintrv  into 
tl1.1t  ul  aiiolli.r.  or  .l.lciiimiiii^,'  lb.-  rat--  ol  rx.li;iiiU'i 
betwi'iii  mull  iimiitrirs  or  ruin-m-ics.  An  arbitratnl  nitr 
is  one  detfriuined  l>y  hih.Ii  arbitration  tiirougli  the  nm- 
dium  ol  one  or  more  intervening  currencies. 

ArHBl-tra'tor  (iir'bl-tra'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  arbitrari:  cf. 
F.  arbitrate iir.'\  1.  A  person,  or  one  of  two  or  more 
person.s,  chosen  by  parties  who  have  a  controversy,  to 
determine  their  dilforences.     See  AiiBiTaATiON. 

2.  One  who  has  the  power  of  deciding  or  prescribing 
without  control ;  a  ruler  ;  a  governor. 

Tluiui^h  Ileiivcn  be  shut. 
And  Ileavc'ii'M  hi^'h  Arbilra/ors  bit  t-ccurc.         MUlon. 
Masters  ot  tlirir  own  termw  aiiil  arbitrators  of  a  peace.  A'/iliwu. 

Syn.  — Judge;  umpire;  referee;  arbiter.    Seo  Judge. 

ArTil-tra'tris  (-trtks),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  arbitrator.^  A 
fciiialM  wlio  arbitrates  or  jurlges. 

ArOsl-tress  (ar'bT-tres),  n.  [From  Arbiter.]  A  fe- 
male arbiter  ;  an  arljitratrix.  Ndton. 

ArO}last  (ar'blast),  n.    A  crossbow.    See  Arbalest. 

Ar'bor  (Ki'ber),  n.  [OE.  /irrber,  kerbcre,  properly  a 
garden  of  herbs,  F.  /lerbier,  fr.  L.  herbarium.  See  Herb, 
and  cf.  Herbarium.]  A  kind  of  latticework  formed  of, 
or  covered  with,  vines,  branches  of  trees,  or  other  plants, 
for  sliade  ;  a  bower.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

Ar'bor,  n.   [Written  also  arbonr."]  [L.,  a  tree,  a  beam.] 

1.  (liot.)  A  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a  shrub. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  arbre.}  (Necti.)  {a)  An  axle  or  spindle  of  a 
wlieel  or  pinion,  (b)  A  nianJrel  in  lathe  turnuig.  Knii/iit. 

Arbor  Day,  a  day  appointed  for  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,    ir.  -s.} 

ArTiO-ra-ry  (ar'bo-ru-ry),  a.  [L.  arborarius,  fr.  ar- 
bor tvee.'j     Of  or  pertaining  to  trees  ;  arboreal. 

Ar'bO-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  arbor  tree.]  One 
who  plants  or  wlio  jiruiies  tree.s.     {Obs.']  Evely)i. 

It  ArOJOr  Di-a'nSB  (iir'bfir  dt-a'ne).  [L.,  the  tree  of 
Diana,  or  silver.]  {Chew.)  A  precijiitation  of  silver,  in 
a  beautifvil  arbores<'ent  form. 

Ar-bO're-al  (iir-bo're-«l),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tree,  or  to  trees ;  of  the  nature  of  trees.  C'oulry. 

2.  Attaclied  to,  found  in  or  upon,  or  frequenting, 
woods  or  trees ;  as,  arboreal  animabs. 

Woodpeckers  are  eminently  arboreal,  Daririn. 

Armored  (Ur'berd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor  :  lined 
with  trees.     "An  arbnrrd  walk."  Po//ak. 

Ar-bO're-OUS  (ar-bi5're-us),  a.  [L.  arboreut;.  fr.  arbor 
tree.]  1.  Having  the  form,  constitution,  or  habits,  of  a 
proper  tree,  in  distinction  from  a  shrub.  London. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  growing  on,  trees;  as,  arbo/eons 
moss.  Qtii7)ry. 

Ar-'bO-res'cence  (ar^bfi-rSs'sens),  n.  The  state  of  being 
arborescfiit ;  the  resemblance  to  a  tree  in  minerals,  or 
crystallizations,  or  groups  of  crystals  in  that  form  ;  as, 
the  arboresrniee  produced  by  precipitating  silver. 

Ar' bo-res 'cent  (-s^-nt),  a.  [L.  arborescens,  p.  pr.  of 
arborescere  to  become  a  tree,  fr.  arbor  tree.]  Resem- 
bling a  tree ;  becoiuing  woody  in  stalk  ;  dendritic  ;  hav- 
ing crystallizations  disposed  like  the  branches  and  twigs 
of  a  tree.     ^^Arborescent  hollyhocks."  Eveiyn. 

ArHbO-ret  C-rSt),  n.  [OF.  arboret,  dim.  of  arbre  tree. 
L.  arbor.']    A  small  tree  or  shrub.     [Oft.?.]  Speiiser. 

Among  thick-woven  arhmrfs,  and  flowers 
Imbordereil  on  each  bank.  Niltou. 

II  Ar'bo-re'tum  (-re'tum),  n. : pi.  Arboreta  (-td).  [L., 
a  place  grown  with  trees.]  A  place  in  which  a  roUection 
of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  is  cultivated  for  scientific  or  ed- 
ucational purposes. 

Ar-bor'ic-al  (ar-bor'T-k(7l),ff.  Relating  to  trees.  lObs.'] 

Ar-bor'i-COle  (t-kol),  a.  [L.  arbor  +  eolerc  to  in- 
habit.]    iZnnl.)  Tree-inhabiting  ;  — said  of  certain  birds. 

Ar'bor-i-CUl'tur-al  (ar'b5r-T-kul'ti3r-«l),  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  arboriculture.  London. 

Ar'bor-i-CUl'ture  (-kfil'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  arbor  tree -\- 
cnftnrn.  See  Ci'LTfRE.]  The  cultivation  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  for  timber  or  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Ar'bor-i-ciil'tur-lst.  w.     One  who  cultivates  trees. 

Ar-bor'i-lorm  {ar-bSr'T-fSrni).  a.     Treelike  in  sliape. 

ArHJOr-ist  (ar'ber-Tst),  n.  [F.  arboriste,  fr.  L.  arbor 
tree.]  One  wlio  makes  trees  his  study,  or  who  is  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  trees.  Howrtl. 

Ar'bor-i-za'tion  (ar'bor-i-2a'.shun),  n,  [Cf.  F.  arbo- 
risation, fr.  L.  arbor  tree.]  The  appearance  or  figure 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  as  in  minerals  or  fossils  ;  a  dendrite. 

Ar'bor  ized  t-ber-izd),  a.  Having  a  treelike  appear- 
ance.    "  All  arborized  or  moss  agate."  It  right. 

ArHsor-OUS  (-us),  "■     Formed  by  trees.     [06s.] 

Frririi  under  shady,  arhoroiis  roof.  .)fi!toti. 

Ar'bor  vine'  (ar'bSr  vin')*     A  species  of  bindweed. 
1:  Ar'bor    vl'tSB    (ar'ber    vi'te).      [L.,    tree    of    life.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  cypress  tribe,  genus 
Thuja.     The  American  species  is  the  T.  oecidenlalis. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  treelike  disposition  of  tlie  gray  and 
white  nerve  tissues  in  the  cerebelliuu,  as  seen  in  a  ver- 
tical section. 

Ar'bns-cle  (ar'bus-s'l),  n.  [L.  arhuscula  small  tree, 
shrub,  dim.  of  arbor  tree.]  A  dwarf  tree,  one  in  size 
between  a  shrub  and  a  tree  ;  a  treelike  shrub.     Bradley. 


Trailinf;  Arbutus. 


Ar-bus'on-lar  (ar-bHs'kfi-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  dwarf  tn(' ;  whrublike.  l)a  Costa. 

Ar-bus'tlve  (-tlv),  «.  [L.  arbuslivu.<s,  fr.  arl^u.'.tum 
place  where  trees  are  planted,]  Containing  cojjm'm  of 
tn-cs  or  nhnibH;  covered  with  sbmbs.  JJartram. 

ArTiu-tUflC-bii-tas),  (  7t.    [L.  arbutus,  akin  to  arbor 

Ar'bUte  (.iir'but),       j       true.] 
n  01  / 


The   strawberry  tree,   a   genus 


evergreen  shrubs,   of    the   Heath  \-^(^-^?kft 
family.     It  has  a  berry  externally    X^^^^"^     's^ 
resembling  the  Btrawberry ;  the  ar-       v  4 
buto  tree.  ^'^i 

Trailing  arbutus  (ISr.f.),  acreepint;      -i/y 
or  trailing  idaiil  of  tb<-  ll.-;aii  t.uu-  '  '- 

ily  f A'/'('/;r,/    ;V7»r//^■l,     )i;iVlIiK    wliitH 

or  UHUidly  rOHe-(_:olore»il  tl'j\\<:rsuith 
a  delicate  fragrance,  ;;ruwing  in 
hmall  axillary  clusters,  and  ajipear- 
iiig  early  in  the  spring;  in  New 
Knukmd  known  as  ma//jlo'rtr  :  — 
called  alwo  <jrouHd  lauret,       Oruy, 

Arc  (iirk)  n.    [F.  arc,  L.  arcus  ^ 
bow,arc.  SeeARCH,n.]  1.  {Geom.) 
A  portion  of  a  curved  luie  ;  as,  tho 
arc  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipse. 

2.  A  curvature  in  the  ^hape  of  a  circular  arc  or  an 
arch  ;  as,  the  colored  arc  (the  rainbow)  ;  the  arc  of  Had- 
ley's  quadrant. 

3.  An  arch.     iObs."] 

Statueu  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcH.        J/Hton, 

4.  The  apparent  arc  described,  above  or  bolow  the  ho- 
rizon, by  the  sun  or  otlicr  ci  le.'tial  body.  The  diurnal 
arc  is  des(  ribed  during  the  daytime,  the  nocturnal  arc 
during  the  night. 

Electric  arc.  Voltaic  arc.    See  under  Voltaic. 

Ar-cade'  (Ur-kad'),  n.     [F.  areade,  Sp.  arcada,  LL. 
areata^  Ir.  L.arois  In  ■■' 
arch.]     l.{Arch.)('> 
series  of  arches  witli  i 
columns  or  piers  ^\hi'  n 
Biqiport  them,  the  span- 
drels above,    and  other 
necessary  appurte- 
nances; sometimes  open, 
serving  as  an  entrance 
or  to  give  light ;  some- 
times closed  at  the  back 
(as  in  the  cut)  and  fonu- 
ing  a  decorative  feature.  Arcade. 

{b}  A  long,  arched  building  or  g.illery, 

2.  An  arched  or  covered  passageway  or  avenue. 

Ar-cad'ed  (ar-kad'5d),a.     Furnished  with  an  arcat!o. 

Ar-ca'di-a  (ar-ka'dl-a),  71.    [L.  Arcadia,  Gr.  *Ap«a6ta.] 

1.  A  mountainous  and  picturesque  district  of  Greece, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus,  whose  pcojde  were  dis- 
tinguislied  for  contentment  and  rural  b.appiness. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  region  or  scene  of  simple  pleasure  and 
untroubled  quiet. 

Where  the  cow  is.  there  is  Arcadia.    J.  Hurrough.*. 

Ar-ca'di-an  (-'Ml),  I  a,     [L.  Arcadinx,  Arcadicus^  fr. 

Ar-ca'dlc  (-dik),  (  Arcadia:  cf.  F.  Arcadien,  Ar- 
cndi'jue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Arcadia;  pattoral ;  ideal- 
ly rural ;  as.  Arcadian  simplicity  or  scenery. 

Ar-cane'{ar-kan'),  ff.  [L.  arca7ius.1  Hidden;  secret. 
lobs']    "Tlie  arcane  part  of  divine  wisdom."    Berhi'ieii. 

\\  Ar-ca'num  (ar-ka'num),  n. ;  pi.  Arcana  (-ni).  [L., 
fr.  arcairus  closed,  secret,  fr.  area  chest,  box,  fr.  arcerp. 
to  inclose.  See  Ark.]  1.  A  secret ;  a  mystery  ;  —  gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural.  ' 

IiiQiiiries  into  the  arrana  of  the  Godhead.     Warhurto)!. 

2.  {M<d.)  A  secret  remedy  ;  an  elixir.  iJtuirjIi.son. 

II  AjTC'-bou'lant'  (ar'boo'taK'X  "•  [F.]  {Aich.)  A 
flying  buttress.  Gu  ill. 

Arcll  (arch),  n.  [F.  arche,  fr.  LL.  area,  for  arcus.  See 
Arc]     1.  {Geom.)  Any  part  of  a  curved  line. 

2.  {Arch.)  {n)  Usually  a  curved  member  made  up  of 
separate  wedge- 
shaped  solids,  with 
tlie  joints  between 
them  disposed  in  the 
direction  of  the  ra- 
dii of  the  curve ; 
used  to  support  the 
wall  or  other  weight 
above  an  opening. 
In  this  sense  arches 
are  segmental,  round 
{i.  e.,  semicircular), 
or  pointed,  {b)  A 
flat  arch  is  a  mem- 
ber constructed  of  stones  cut  into  wedges  or  other  shapes 
BO  as  to  support  each  other 
without  rising  into  a  curve. 

[;^^  Scientifically  consid- 
ered, the   arch  is  a  means 
of  spaiming  an  opening  by  . 
resol^^ng   vertical   pressure  . 
into  horizontal  or  diagonal  , 
thrust. 

3.  Any  place  covered  by 
an  arch  ;   an   archway ;   ar 
to  pass  into  the   arch  of  ; 
bridge. 

4.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  as,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.     "  Colors  of  the  showery  arrh."        Mdlon. 

Triuuiphal  arch,  a  monumental  stnicture  resembline  an 
arcbi-d  gateway,  with  one  or  more  passages,  erected  to 
commemorate  a  triumph. 

Arcb.  V.  f.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Arched  (archt) :  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Arching.]     1.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  arches. 

2.  To  form  or  bend  into  the  shape  of  an  arch. 

The  horse  arched  his  neck.  Charlestrorth. 

Arch,  1'.  i-    To  form  into  an  arch  ;  to  curve. 


Flat  Arch. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    am  ;      pity ;      food,    foot ,      out,    oil ;      chair ;     go ;     sing,    ink ;     ttien,    thin ;     bo> ; 
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ARCH- 

Axcll-  (arch-,  except  in  archajtgel  ajiH  one  or  tv:o  other 
words).  LL-  «rcfi-,  Gr.  apx-  =  ipx'--  See  Aechi-.]  A 
prefix  sipnifying  chief,  as  in  ai(/i\mi\der,  arcAfiend. 

Aich  tarcli),  ff .  [See  Aech-,  ^jit/.]  1.  Chief ;  eminent ; 
greatest ;  principal. 

The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre.  Shak: 

2.  Cunning  or  sly ;  sportively  mischievous ;  roguish ; 
as,  an  arch  look,  word,  lad. 

[Uf]  spoke  his  request  with  bo  arch  a  leer.        Tatltr. 

AlCh,n.     [See  Aech-,  pry'.]     A  chief.     [Oto.] 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night.         Shak. 

-alch  (-ark).  [Gr.  apx^'S  ehief,  commander,  apxe^f  to 
rule.  See  Abch,  a.]  A  suffix  meaning  a  ruler,  as  in  mon- 
arch (a  sole  ruler). 

Ar-chaB'an  (iir-ke'an),  a.  [Gr.  apxaio!  ancient,  fr. 
opxi?  beginning.]  Ancient;  pertainuig  to  the  earliest 
period  in  geological  history. 

Ar-chSB'an.  n.  (Geol.)  The  earliest  period  m  geolog- 
ical history,  extendmg  up  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  ni- 
cludes  an  Azoic  age,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  hie, 
and  an  Eozoic  age,  including  the  earhest  forms  of  life. 

[gy"  This  is  equivalent  to  the  formerly  accepted  term 
A:uir,  and  to  the  1:0:01c  of  Dawson. 

Ai'clia-og'ra-phy  (ar'ke-5g'ra-fy).  n.  [Gr.  ipx^iot 
ancient  -f-  ■gmph;/.)  A  description  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
antiquity  or  antiquities.  ,        .       - 

AT'ch»-o-Uth'ic  (-S-lith'ik),  a.  [Gr.  apxacot  ancient 
-f  Ai«ik6s  pertaining  to  a  stone.]  (Archxol.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiiiuR  til  the  earliest  Stone  age;  — applied  to  a  prehis- 
tori''  prriiiil  I'll ling  the  Paleolithic  age. 

At  chae-o-lo'gi-an  t-lo'jT-^/n),  71.    An  archsologist. 

Al  chaB-O-lOg'ic  (-IDj'ik),      (  a.     [Gr.  ipxatoAovi/tds.] 

Ar'chae-o-log'lc-al  (-I-toa), )  Relating  to  arcliteol- 
ogy,  or  antiquities  ;  as,  archicologicul  researches.  —  Ar'- 

cli»-o-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Ai'Chffi-ol'o-glst  (-51'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  m  archa;- 
ology  ;  ail  antiquary.  Wright. 

Al'ChSB-Ol'O-gy  (iir'ie-ol'o-ij),  71.  [Gr.  apxaioAoyi'a; 
apx«io5  ancient  (fr.  ipx^  beginning)  -f  Aoyos  discourse, 
\iytiv  to  speak.]  The  science  or  study  of  antiquities, 
esp.  prehistoric  antiquities,  such  as  the  remains  of  build- 
ings or  monuments  of  an  early  epoch,  inscriptions,  im- 
plements, and  other  relics,  written  manuscripts,  etc. 

II  Al'chae-op'te-rys  (-iSp'te-rlks),  n.  [Gr.  ipxaws  an- 
cient +  iTTepvf  wing.] 
{Paleou.)  A  fossil  bird,  of 
the  Jurassic  period,  re- 
markable for  having  along 
tapering  tail  of  many  ver- 
tebr.T;  with  feathers  along 
each  side,  and  jaws  armed 
witii  teeth,  with  other 
reptilian  cliaracteristics. 

Ar'chae-o-stom'a-tous 
(-o-st5ni'a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
apXaios  ancient  -j-  o-To/aa 
mouth.]  [Biol.)  Applied 
to  a  gastrula  when  the 
blastopore  does  not  en- 
tirely close  up. 

Ar'chie-0-zo'ic  (;o- 

zo'Tk),  a.      [Gr.  opxato? 

ancient  +  fipoi'  animal.] 

(Zool.)  Like  or  belonging    n^n^ins  of  Archaionteryi,  from 

to  the  earliest    forms   of         tin-  hthngrnpliic  limestona  of 

animal  life.  SolenUoicn.    Reduced. 

Ar-Cha'lc(ar-ka'Tk),(7.  .  .     . -,     nr  ™ 

[Gr.  ipx<»i«o!  olu-fas)iioned,  fr.  apxaios  ancient,]    Of  or 
characterized  by  antiquity  or  archaism ;  antiquated  ;  ob- 

Ar-cha'lc-al  C-T-kal),  a.  Archaic.  [/?.]  —  Ar-clia'lc- 
al-lT,  mlv.  .  ... 

Ar'cha-lsm  (iir'ka-Tz'm),  71.  [Gr.  apxniirfio!,  fr.  ap- 
voio5  ancient,  fr.  inv  beginning ;  cf.  F.  iirrhnisme.  See 
Arch,  n.]  1.  An  ancient,  antiquated,  or  old-fashioned, 
word,  expression,  or  idiom ;  a  word  or  form  of  speech  no 
longer  in  common  use. 

2.  Antiquity  of  style  or  use  ;  obsoleteness. 

A  select  vocabulary  corresponding  (in  point  of  archaism  and 
remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  our  Scriptural  '""^^°"i,°'JJi;,j, 

Ar'cba-iat,  n.     1.  An  antiquary. 

2.  One  who  uses  archaisms. 

Al'cha-is'Uo  (-is'tlk),  u.  Like,  or  imitative  of,  any- 
thing archaic  ;  pertaining  to  an  archaism. 

Al'cha-ize  (-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p- 1>.  Archaized  (-izd) ; 
p. /.r.  *!''<.  n.  ARCHAizrao.]  [Gr.  opxai^ii-.]  To  make 
appear  ar'-haic  or  antique.  Mahn^y. 

Aroh'an'gel  (iirk'an'jH),  n.  [L.  nrchrnigclns,  Gr.  apx- 
iyyeKo<: :  cf.  OF.  archa7iijcl,  F.  nrchaiir/e.  See  Arch-, 
pr'/  and  Anof.i..]  1.  A  chief  angel ;  one  high  m  tlie 
celestial  hierarchy.  ,    ,.„  Millon. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  term  applied  to  several  different  species 
of  plants  ( -ijiacficfr  nrchovndicfi,  Laiiiv'ni  nlhiim,  etc.). 

Arch'an-gel'lo  (Srk'Sn^jSl'Ik),  ".  [Cf.  F.  archoii- 
gcli:/iic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  archangels  ;  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resenililing,  an  ardiangel.  Millrm. 

Aich'blsh'op  (arch'bTshTip),  w.  [AS.  nrrclnsrrop, 
nrrehiscop,  L.  iirchiepisropu.^,  fr.  Gr.  ipx"'r"r«<"">5-  J*'" 
BlSHor. )  A  chief  bishop  ;  a  church  dignitary  of  the  first 
class  (olten  called  a  metropolitan  or  primate)  who  siqier- 
Intenils  the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  liishops  in  his  prov- 
ince, and  also  exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  own 
diocese.  .  .  .         _ 

Arch'blsh'op-rlc  f-rTk),  n.  [AS.  arcrln.mpr,ce.  See 
-BIC  1  Tlie  juriwlictinn  or  office  of  an  archbishop;  the 
«ee  or  province  over  which  an  archbishop  exercises  archi- 
epiHcopal  authority.  ,  .   .  ,  «  . 

Arch'  brick'  (brlk').  A  wedge-shaped  bnck  used  in 
the  building  of  an  arch.  ,     ,    1    „  . -i 

Arch'bnnsr  (-bntler),  n.  [Pref.  nroA-  +  butler.^ 
A  chief  butler ;  —  an  officer  of  the  old  Oennnn  empire 
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Arch'cham'ber-laln  (iirch'cham'ber-lln),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
erzkiimmerer.  See  Arch-,  pre/.]  A  chief  chamberlain  ; 
—  .an  officer  of  the  old  German  empire,  whose  oflSce  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  chamberlain  in  Enghmd. 

Arch'clian'cel-lor  (-chin's61-ler),  n.  [Cf.  Ger.  erz- 
kanzler.  See  Arch-,  pre/.]  A  chief  chancellor  ;— an 
officer  in  the  old  German  empire,  who  presided  over 
the  secretaries  of  the  court. 

Arch'chem'lc  (-kein'Ik),  a.  Of  supreme  chemical 
powers,     [if.]     "Thertrc/icAcmicsun."  Mtlt07i. 

Arch'dea'con  (-de'k'n),  n.  [AS.  arcediacon,  archuli- 
acrm,  L.  arclndi(tco7ius,  fr.  Gr.  apxtStdfcovos.  See  Arch-, 
prrf.,  and  Deacon.]  In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary, next  in  rank  below  a  bishop,  whom  he  assists,  and 
bv  whom  he  is  appointed,  though  with  independent  au- 
thority. .  ^  „  £lacksto„e. 
Aiclt'dea'con-ry,  v.  The  district,  office,  or  residence 
of  an  archdeacon.     See  Benefice. 

Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archfleaconries.     Blackstone. 
Arch'dea'con-sbip,  n.     The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 
Aich'dl'0-cese  (-di'o-ses),  n.    [Pref.  «rcA--f-(;iofe«.] 
The  diocese  of  au  archbishop. 

Aich'du'cal  (-du'kiil),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arch- 
duke or  archduchy.  ,     ,    j     , 

Arch'duob'ess  (-diich'Ss),  n.  [Pref.  arch-  +  duchis.i.} 
The  consort  of  an  archduke  ;  also,  a  princess  of  the  im- 
perial farailv  of  Austria.     See  Archdcke. 

Arch  duch'y,  n.  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or 
archduchess.  ''»''• 

Archduke'  (-diik'),  n.  [Pref.  arch-  +  duke.'j  A 
prince  of  tlie  imperial  family  of  Austria. 

Eg§'^  Formerly  this  title  was  assumed  by  the  rulers  of 
Lorraine,  Brabant,  Austria,  etc.    It  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  descendants  of  the  imperial  family  of  Austria 
through  the  male  hue,  all  such  male  descendants  being 
styled  archdukes,  and  all  such  female  descendants  arch- 
duchesses. 
Arcta'duke'dom  (dum),  n.     An  archduchy. 
II  Ar'Che-bl-o'sls  (ar'kt-bi-o'sis),  re.  [Pref.  nrche-  — 
archi-  -f  Gr.  jSiiuois,  ^105,  life.]     The  origination  of  liv- 
ing matter  from  non-living.     See  Aeiogenesis.    Baslian. 
Arched  (iircht),  a.      Made  with  an  arch  or  curve ; 
covered  with  an  arch  ;  as,  an  arched  door. 
Ar'che-go'nlal  (Ur'kS-go'ni-ul),  a.    Relating  to  the 

archegonium.  ^ ^         _,,_     ,     ^ 

II  Ar'che-gO'nl-lim  (iir'ke-go'm-um),  n.  \Nh..  Ir.  Gr. 
ipvevoros  the  first  of  a  race]  (Bot.)  The  pistiUidium  or 
female  organ  in  the  higher  cryptogamic  plants,  corre- 
sponding to  the  pistil  in  flowering  plants. 

Ar-cheg'0-ny  (ar-kSg'o-ny),  71.  [See  Archeooniom.] 
{Biol  )  Spontaneous  generation  ;  abiogeuesis. 

Ar-chel'0-gy  (iir-ka'b-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ipx>)  an  element 
or  first  principle  -f  -logy.  ]    Tlie  science  of,  or  a  treatise 

on,  fir.st  principles.  ^iT"'?' 

II  Ar'chen-ceph'a-la  (iir'ken-sEf'a-la),  ji.  p/.  .[NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pref.  ipx'-  +  f'v«e*iiAos  the  brain.]  (Zoul.)  The 
division  that  includes  man  .alone.  E.  Ouen. 

Arch'en'e-my  (iirch'gn'5-my),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  +  en- 
emy.'] A  principal  enemy.  Specifically,  Satan,  the  grand 
adversary  of  mankind.  Milton. 

Arch'en-ter'lc  (ark'gu-terlk),  a.  (.Biol.)  Relating 
to  the  archeuteron  ;  as,  archenleric  invagination. 

II  Arch'en'ter-on  (iirk'Sn'ter-5n),  n.  [Pref.  arch-  -\- 
Gr.  t'l-TipoK  intestine]  (Biol.)  The  primitive  enteron 
or  unditferentiated  digestive  sac  of  a  gastrula  or  other 
embryo.    See  Illusl.  under  Invagination. 

Ar'che-ol'o-gy  (ar'kt-ol'S-jy), )!.,  Ar'che-o-log'lo-al 
(-o-15i'I-kal),  a.     Same  as  Arch*;olooy,  etc. 

Arch'er  (arch'er),  m.     [OF.  urchier,  F.  archer,  LL. 
nrcnriws,  fr.  L.  nrciM  bow.     See  Arc,  Arch,  !i.]    A  bow- 
man ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Arch'er-ess  (-es),  n.     A  female  archer.        Markhom. 
Arch'er  Ush'   (fish').     (Zool.)    A  small  fish  (Toxo- 
les  jaculator),  of  the  East 
Indies ;  —  so  called  from 
its  ejecting  drops  of  water 
from    its   mouth    at    its 
prey.    The  name  is  also 
applied  to  ChielodoTl  ros- 
tratus. 
Arch'er-Bhlp,  re.    The 

art  or  skill  of  an  archer. 

Arch'er-y  (-er-y),  re. 
[OF.  archerie.]  1.  The  use  of  the  bow  aud  arrows  in 
battle,  hunting,  etc. ;  the  art,  practice,  or  skiU  of  shoot- 
ing ^vith  a  bow  and  arrows. 

2.  Archers,  or  bowmen,  collectively. 
Let  nil  our  nrrhrri/  fall  off 
In  wings  of  shot  a-both  sides  of  the  van 

Arch'es  (-5z),  pi.  of  Akch,  re. 

Court  of  Arches,  or  Arches  Court  (Era.  l.n 
appeal  of  the  .\rclil.i.li"P  of  (■nnt.Tbury.  w 
i,„ig.,,  « 1,„  .sits  r,s.l..puty  tot  ir  nr.lilMs  ,..„.  ,^ 
tlciin  of  the  .tccVii  1,  because  he  anciently  hcli 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-/e-iioie  We  arcubif 
held  in  Westminster. 

Ar'cbe-ty'pal  (iir'ke-ti'pnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  archetype ;  constituting  a  model  (real  or  ideal)  or  pat- 
tern ;  original.     "  One  n/r/ic(,vpni  mind."         Cmlworlh. 

rjy  Among  Platnnists,  the  arrhelypat  irorld  is  the 
world  as  it  existed  as  an  idea  of  God  before  the  creation. 

Ar'ohe-ty'pal-ly,  '"''■.  With  reference  to  the  arche- 
type ■  originally.    "  Parts  nrr//e(i/p(i/;)/ distinct."   Dana. 

Ar'che-type  (Ur'kt-tip),  re.  [L.  archeti/pum,  Gr. 
opx«Tuiroe,  fr.  apxtrviro^  stamped  first  and  as  a  model ; 
ipxf  =  opx'  +  T>"""  "tamp,  figure,  patteni,  TvTntiv  to 
strike  ;  cf.  K.  <7rc/ic^'/pe.  See  ARcn-,prc/.]  1.  The  orig- 
inal pattern  or  model  of  a  work ;  or  the  model  from 
which  a  thing  is  made  or  formed. 

The  House  of  Cominnns,  the  «rc/(cfi//>c  of  all  the  renrcscnta- 
tive  ai'semldies  which  now  meet.  .ifarai'la!/. 

Tvpeu  anil  shadows  of  that  glorious  archrlni'c  that  wji«  ^t^o 
Coirie  Into  the  world. 


Archer  Fiah  t  /oxi-fcs  ,acidal< 
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2.  (.Coinage)  The  standard  weight  or  coin  by  which 
others  are  adjusted.  . 

3.  (Biol.)  The  plan  or  fundamental  structure  on  which 
a  natural  group  of  animals  or  plants  or  their  systems  of 
organs  are  as.sumed  to  have  been  constructed ;  as,  the 
vertebrate  «re/<g'///>e.  „  .  ,. 

Ar'ohe-typ'lc-al  (Sr'ke-tlpT-kal),  o.  Relating  to  an 
archetype ;  arclietypal.  , .        _       .       - 

II  Ar-che'us  (iir-ke'iis),  re.  [LL.  archeus,  Gr.  apxaioi 
ancient,  primeval,  fr.  ipxv  beginning.  See  Archi-,  pre/.] 
The  vital  principle  or  force  which  (according  to  the  Para- 
celsians)  presides  over  the  growth  and  continuation  of 
living  beings  ;  the  ajiima  mundi  or  plastic  power  of  the 
old  philosophers.     [OSs.]  Jolmmn. 

Ar'chl-  (iirti-).  [L.  archi-,  Gr.  ipxi-,  a  prefix  which 
is  from  the  same  root  as  ipxiiv  to  be  first,  to  begin ; 
iov^  the  first  place,  begimiuig ;  ipx<>?  chief.  Cf.  AS. 
arce-,  erce-,  0H6.  erzi-,  G.  erz-.]  A  prefix  signifyang 
chief,  arch  :  as.  architect.  orcA/episcopal.  In  Biol,  and 
A7ial.  it  usually  iinans  pninihre.  orifjirtal,  a7icestral ;  as, 
aJ-cA'ptcrvu-nuM,  the  iiriniitive  tin  or  wing. 

II  Ar'chl-an-nel'i-da  lar'kI-Sn-ii51'i-d4),  re.  pi.  [NL. ; 
pref.  archi-  +  annelida.}  (Zool)  A  group  of  Annelida 
remarkable  for  having  no  external  segments  or  distinct 
ventral  nerve  ganglions. 

Ar'chl-a'ter  (iir'kl-a'ter),  re.  [L.  archialrlis,  Gr.  op- 
vi'aTp05  ;  pref.  apX'-  +  ioTpos  physician,  liaOai.  to  heal.] 
Chief  physician  ;— a  term  applied,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  the  first  or  body  physician  of  princes  and  to 
the  first  physician  of  some  cities.  P.  i't/c. 

II  Ar'chl-blas'tu-la  (ar'kt-blSs'tu-li),  re.  [Pref.  arcAi- 
+  blaslula.'\  (Biol.)  A  hollow  blastula,  supposed  to  be 
the  primitive  form;  a  coeloblastula. 

Ar'chl-cal  (iir'ki-k.il),  a.  [Gr.  ipxiKo!  able  to  gov- 
ern, fr.  ip\>i  begiimiug,  government.  See  Arch-,  pi'e;.] 
Chief;  priuiary  ;  primordial.     \_Obs.}  Cudu'orth. 

Ar'chl-dl-ac'0-nal  (iir'kl-dt-Sk'S-nnl),  a.  [L.  archi- 
diaconus,  Gr.  ipxioidKoeos,  equiv.  to  E.  archdeacon.]  Of 
or  pertaiuiug  to  an  archdeacon. 

This  offense  is  UaWe  to  be  censured  in  an  archidiacoiial  vis- 
itation. Jo/.m™. 
Ar'chl-e-plB'CO-pa-cy    (-e-pTs'ko-pi-sy),   re.      [Pref. 
orchi-  +  rpi.icopoai.']      1.  Tliat  form  of  episcopacy  m 
which  the  c  lii.t  |i(,\ver  is  in  the  hands  of  archbishops. 
2    Til.-  state  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 
Ar'chl-e-pls'co-pal  (-pnl),  ".    [Pref.  archi-  -f  episco- 
pal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arclibishop  ;  as,  Canterbury 
is  an  archiepiscap(d  .see. 

Ar'chl-e-pls'co-pal'1-ty  (-pSl'T-fJ),  re.  The  station  or 
diguity  of  an  archbishop  ;  archiepisoopacy.  Fuller. 

Ar'ohl-e-pls'CO-pate  (-pit),  «.  [Pref.  archi-  -\-  epis- 
copate.] The  ofBce  of  au  archbishop  ;  an  archbishopric. 
11  Ar-chi'e-rey  (-ki'e-ry),  re.  [Russ.  archierei.  It.  Gr. 
ipxcepciis ;  pref.  ipxi-  (E.  arch-)  -f  Upw  priest.]  The 
Iiigher  order  of  clergy  in  Russia,  including  metropohtans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  Pinkerlon. 

Ar'chU  (ar'kll ;  277),  n.  [OF.  orchel,  orched,  It.  or- 
cella,  oricello,  or  OSp.  orchillo.  Cf.  Orchil.]  1.  A  violet 
dye  obtained  from  several  species  of  Uchen  (Eoccella 
tinctoria,  etc.),  which  grow  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,  etc.  Tomlinson. 

2.  the  plant  from  which  the  dye  is  obtained. 
[Written  alsouirAii/ and  orr/i;7.]  ,     ... 

Archl-lo'chl-an  (ar'kl-lo'kl-nn),  a.  [L.  Archilo- 
chiiis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  satiric  Greek  poet  Ar- 
cliilochus;  as,  .4((Ai7oc/i(aKmeter.  ,  ,. 

Ar'chi-mage  (ar'ki-maj),     I  re.     [NL. ;  pref.  arc/a- 
ll Ar'chl-ma'gUS  (-ma'gus),  (    -f  L.  magus,  Gr.  (layot, 
a  Magian.]     1.  Tlie  high  priest  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or 
worshipers  of  fire. 
2    X  great  magician,  wizard,  or  enchanter,      kpenser. 
Ar'chl-man'drlte  (-mSn'drit),  re.     [L.  archimandrita, 
LGr.  (ipxinaiSpiii)5  ;  pref.  ipxi-  (E.  arch-)  -f  fiaeSpa  an 
inclosed  space,  esp.  for  cattle,  a  fold,  a  monastery.]    (Gr. 
Church)  (a)  A  chief  of  a  monastery,  corresponding  to 
abbot  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,     (b)  A  superintend- 
1  eut  of  several  monasteries,  corresponduig  to  superior  ab- 
bot  of  father  proriiicial,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Ar'chl-me-de'an  (-me-de'nn),  a.    [L.  Archimedeus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Archimedes,  a  celebr.ated  Greek  phi- 
losopher; constructed  on  the  principle  of  Archimedes' 
screw;  as,  Archimedean  drill,  propeller,  etc. 
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Arcliimedes'  Screw. 
(Paleon.)  An  extinct 
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ArcMniedean  screw,  or  Archimedes*  screw,  an  instrument* 
said  to  liave  been  invented  by 
Archimedes,  for  raising  wa- 
ter, formed  by  winding  a  flex- 
ible tube  round  a  cylinder  in   _ 
the  form  of  a  screw.    When    — 
the  screw  is  placed  in  an  in-    &_, 
clined  ],(.Mti..n,an.l  tlie  lower       , 
end   iinnnrsed    in    water,  liy 
causing  the  screw  to  revolve, 
the  water  is  raised  to  the  uji- 
per  end.  Fraiins. 

11  Ar'cbl-me'des  (-me'de/.).  re. 
genus  of  Rryozoa  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  rocks.    Its  form  is  that  of  a 
screw.  .    „.  ,    , 

Arch'lng  (iirchtng),  n.  1.  The  arched 
part  of  a  .structure.  IJ 

2.  (\aut.)  Hogging; —  opposed  to  .mg-  2 

'  'Ar'chl-pe-lag'lc  (ar'ki-pe-li(j'Tk),  a.   Of 
or  pertaining  to  au  aridiipelago. 

Ar'chl-pel'a-go  (-pi?l'i'i-gS),  n. ;  pi.  -oor.s 
or  -GOS  (-ge/.).  [It.  arcipclaga,  properly, 
chief  sea ;  Gr.  iiref.  ipxi-  -f  trtAoyoi  sea, 
perh.  akin  to  irAiiy.i  blow,  and  cxpressiiiK 
the  beating  of  tlie  waves.     See  Plaovi;.]  ... 

1.  The  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  Agean  (Arehmiedcs 
Sea,  separating  Greece  from  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  studded  with  a  vast  number  of  small  islands. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  sea  or  broad  sheet  of  water  mtersperscil 
with  many  islands  or  with  a  group  of  ishuids. 
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Archiptcrycium.     One  of  the  fins  of 
CcmtoUuR.   iMiich  rcfiuccfl. 
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II Ar-chip'te-ryg'I-um  (iirkTi.ir 
fr.  Or.  ]»n-f.  apxi-Ji'^. 

arch-)       H      TTTt-^llytoi' 

wing,  fiii.^  {Aiatl.) 
The  priimtivo  form 
of  fill.,  like  that  uf 
Ceratodus. 

Ar'chl-tect  (lir'kT- 
tSkt),  ;;.     [L.  urchi- 

tectusj  tirrlutrrdm,  Gr.  apxiriKTutv  chief  artitSot-r,  inaRtnr 
buililiT ;  prcl.  (ipxi-  (K.  arclii-)  -f  TeKTiui'  wurkinaii,  akin 
to  Texf»)  art,  wkilJ,  tLkthv  to  proiluci!  :  cf.  K  arrliiftrtf. 
It.  architctto.  Seo  Technical.]  1.  A  pijraon  hkilh-d  in 
the  art  ut  building;  one  who  understands  architecture, 
or  makes  it  liia  occupation  to  form  phina  and  designa  of 
buildings,  and  to  superinteud  the  artiticera  employed. 

2.  A  contriver,  designer,  or  maker. 

Tlip  arc/iiteclH  of  their  own  linppincas.  Miltm. 

A  Freneli  wruiiun  13  a.  perfect  urrlntn-t  m  drcaB.    GoUl.vnitli. 

Ar'chl-tec'Uvo  (-t6k'tTv),  a.  Used  in  building  ;  proper 
for  buiMiiig.  Dprhnm. 

Ar'chl-tec-ton'lc  (-tuuTk),    \  a.     [L.  architectonicns, 

Ar'chitec  lonac-al(-T-k'/l),  (  fir.  apxiTCKTociKo?. 
See  AiiLiUTECT.J  1.  rertainini;  to  a  master  builder,  or  to 
architecture ;  evincing  skill  hi  designing  or  construction  ; 
constructive.     '■'■  Arcliitevtonic  wisdom."  Boyle. 

Theso  nrrhiifcffmii:  functions  whicli  wc  liud  liitlicrto  fhouKht 
bel..n^n.,l  til  irh-iun.  ./.  C'.  Shairp. 

2.  la-Iatiiiir  to  the  systematizing  of  knowledge. 

Archi-tec-ton'ic,  3i.  lCi.F.arc/ti(ecio7iiqicc.}  1.  The 
science  of  architecture. 

2.  Tlie  art  of  arranging  knowledge  into  a  system. 

Ar'chl-tec-ton'lcs,  n.    The  science  of  architecture. 

Ar'Chi-tec'tOr  (-ter),  «.    An  architect.    [0/w.]    Aorth. 

Ar'chi  tec'tress  (-tres),  7i.    A  female  architect. 

Ar'Clii-tec'tur-al  (-tSk'tiSr-ffl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  huddini,';  conformed  to  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture. —  Ar'chl-tec'tur-al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'Chl-tec'ture  (ar'kl-tek'tGr;  135),  n.  [L.  orchitec- 
tura,  fr.  archiU'ctus  :  cf.  F.  archUecture.    See  AnrHiTECT.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  building;  especi:illy,  the  art 
of  building  houses,  churches,  bridges,  and  other  struc- 
tures, for  the  purposes  of  civil  life  ;  —  often  called  cij.'il 
architecture. 

2.  A  method  or  style  of  building,  characterized  by 
certam  peculiarities  of  structure,  ornamentation,  etc. 

Jlany  other  architecfiin-s  besides  Gothic.        liiiskin. 

3.  Construction,  in  a  more  general  sense;  frame  or 
structure ;  workmanship. 

The  arrliil-  rture  of  grasses,  plants,  and  trees.     Tymlall. 

Tho  fornijition  of  the  first  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine  avrhi- 

tcctun:  Jiurnr.t. 

MiUtary  architecture,  the  art  of  fortification. —Naval 
architecture,  tlie  art  of  building  slijps. 

II  Ar'chi-teu'thls  (ar'ki-tu'this),  7i.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.pref. 
o-PX'--  4-  TevSt's,  -i5o?,  a  kind  of  squid.]  {Zu'oL)  A  genus 
of  gigantic  cephalopods,  allied  to  the  squids,  found  esp.  iu 
the  North  Atlantic  and  about  New  Zealand. 

Ar'chl-trave  (ar'kT-trav),  n.  [F.  nrchi/rave,  fr.  It. 
architrave;  pret  archi- -\- (rciveheAm,'L.  trubs.'j  (Arch.) 
(a)  The  lower  division  of  an  entablature,  or  that  part 
wliich  rests  immediately  on  the  column,  esp.  in  classical 
architecture.  See  Column.  (6)  The  group  of  moldings, 
or  other  architectural  member,  above  and  on  both  sides 
of  a  door  or  other  opejiing,  especially  if  square  in  form. 

Ar'chi-traved  (-travd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  arclii- 
trave.  Coicper. 

Ar'chl-val  (ar'kT-val),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contained 
in,  arcliives  or  records.  Tooke. 

Ar'chlvo  (iir'kiv),  7i.  ;  pi.  Archives  (-ktvz).  [F.  ar- 
chives^  pi.,  L.  archivinuj  archiiim,  fr.  Gr,  apxetov  gov- 
ernment house,  Ttt  dpxeia  archives,  fr.  apx-^  tlie  first 
place,  government.  See  Archi-,  p;T/.]  1.  pi.  The  place 
in  which  public  records  or  historic  documents  are  kept. 

Our  words  .  .  .  become  records  in  God's  court,  and  ore 
laid  up  in  his  archtrcs  as  witnesses.  tior.  of  Tongue. 

2.  pi.  Public  records  or  documents  preserved  as  evi- 
dence of  facts ;  as,  the  archives  of  a  country  or  family. 

[Rarely  used  in  siiig."] 

Some  rotten  arc/auc,  rummaged  out  of  some  seldom  explored 
press.  Lamb. 

Syn.  — Registers;  records;  chronicles. 

Ar'chi-Vist  (-ki-vTst),  n.  IF.  arckivisie.^  A  keeper  of 
archives  or  records.     [/?.] 

Ar'chi-volt  (ar'kt-volt),  n.  [F.  archivolle^  fr.  It.  ar- 
chtrolto;  pref.  archi- -\- voUo  vault,  arch.  See  Vault.] 
{Arch.)  {a)  The  architectural  member  surrounding  the 
curved  opening  of  an  arch,  corresponding  to  tlie  archi- 
trave in  the  case  of  a  square  opening.  (Jj)  More  com- 
monly,  the  molding  or  otlier  ornaments  with  which  the 
wall  face  of  tia,  voussoirs  of  aji  arch  is  charged. 

Aroh'lute  (arch'Uit),  1  n.   [Cf.  F.  archilufb.  It.  arcili- 

Arch'Hute  (-T-lut),  f  uto.']  (iI/».!.)  A  large  theorbo, 
or  double-necked  lute,  formerly  in  use,  having  the  bass 
strings  doubled  with  an  octave,  and  the  higher  strings 
with  a  \iiiison. 

Arch'ly  (archly),  adv.  In  an  arch  manner ;  with  at- 
tractive slyness  or  roguishness ;  slyly  ;  waggishly. 

Ardili/  tho  maiden  faniiled.  Lourifdhw. 

Arch'mar'shal  C-mar'shfa),  n.  [G.  erzmarschall. 
See  Arch-,  ///</.]  The  grand  marshal  of  the  old  German 
empne,  a  dignity  that  belonged  to  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Arch'ness,  v.  The  quaUty  of  being  arch  ;  cleverness ; 
sly  luunor  free  from  malice  ;  waggislmess.       Goldsmith. 

Ar'chon  (ar'kon),  ;i.  [L.  archon,  Gr.  ap^wi',  ap;^oi'T05, 
ruler,  chief  magistrate,  p.  pr.  of  apxeti'  to  be  first,  to 
rule.]  (An(i>i.)  One  of  the  cliief  magistrates  in  ancient 
Athens,  osp<..ially,  by  preeminence,  the  first  of  the  nine 
chief  niagistratrs. —Ar-chou'tiC    (ar-k5ii'tTk),  a. 

Ar'chon-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  an  arclion.       Mitford. 

Ar'chon-tate  (-tit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  archontat.']  An  ar- 
chon'a  tenn  of  office.  GihboTi. 
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Ar'chontS  (iir'koutH),  n.pl.     [Gr.  apx<Jiv,  p.  pr.     See 
AacuoK.]    {Zoat.)  Th.-  group  including  man  alone. 
Arch'prel'ate  (iurh'prel'ut),  n.    [Pref.  unh-  -{- prel- 


Same 


Arcograph. 


ute.~\     An  arehlHhliop  or  other  chief  preUte. 
Aich^presHDy-ter   (iirch'prez'bj-ter),   n. 

ARCfll'IUKST. 

Arch'pres1)y-ter-y  (-ter-jr),  71.  [Pref.  arck-  -f-  pres- 
bi/tcn/.]     'I'll.;  ab^.^lut'-  dominion  of  presbytery.    Miltmi. 

Arch'prlest'  (-prehf),  ».  A  chief  priest ;  also,  a  kind 
of  vicar,  or  a  rural  di;an. 

Arch'prPmate  (-pri'miit),  n.  [Pref.  arc/i--\-prinifitc.'\ 

The  clnef  primate.  Milton. 

Arch'  stone'  (stGu').  A  wedge-sliaped  stone  used  iu 
an  arcli ;  a  vonnBoir. 

Arch'lral'tor  (-trfi'ter),  «.  [Pref.  arch-  -f  traitor.-]  A 
chief  or  transeendent  traitor.  /.  Wnltx. 

Arch'treas'iir-er  (-tre/li'yr-er;  135),  n.  [Pref.  (irch- 
-f  treasurer.}    A  chief  treasurer.     Specifically,  tho  great 
treasurer  of  tlie  German  empire. 
Arch'way  (-wa),  n.    A  way  or  passage  under  an  arch. 
Arch'wUe'  (-wif),  n.    [Pref.  arch-  -f  icijc]    A  big, 
masculine  wife.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Arch'wiBe  (-wiz),  adv.     Arch-shaped. 
Arch'y  (-y^,  a.     Arched  ;  as,  archy  brows. 
-ar'chy(ar'k5).  [Gr.-apx^a.fi'-apxos  thief.  SeeAncn-, 
prej.]     A  aufiix  properly  meauing  a  rule,  ruU/njj  as  in 
monarch'/,  the  rule  of  one  only.     Cf.  -akch. 

Ar'ci-lonn  (iir'^sT-fOrm),  a.  [L.  arcus  bow  -\-  -/orwt.] 
Having  the  foriit  of  an  urcli  ;  curved. 

Arc'O-graph  (iirk'.Vgrit"),  71.     [L.  arcus  (K.  arc) 
-graph.'}     An  instrument  for  drawing  a 
circular  arc  without  the  use  of  a  central 
point ;  a  cycIogr;iph. 

Arc-ta'Uon  (ark-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  arc- 
lus  shut  in,  narrow,  p.  p.  of  m-cere  to  shut 
in  :  cf.  F.  arctation.']  {Med.)  Constric- 
tion or  contraction  of  some  natural  pas- 
sage, as  in  constipation  from  inflammation. 

Arc'tic(-tik),  a.  [pY..  artik,  OF.  artique,  F.  arctiqne, 
L.  arcticust  fr.  Gr.  apKTiKo^,  fr.  <Jp«Tos  a  bear,  also  a 
northern  constellation  so  called  ;  akiu  to  L.  ursits  bear, 
Skr.  rksha.}  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  under,  the  nor- 
thern constell.it ion  called  the  Bear;  northern  ;  frigid  ; 
as,  the  arctic  pole,  circle,  region,  ocean ;  an  arctic  expedi- 
tion, night,  temperature. 

C^^"  Tho  arctic  circle  is  a  lesser  circle,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  2\i^  2%'  from  the  north  pole.    This  and  the  ant- 
arctic circle  are  called  tho  polar  circle^,  and  between 
these  and  the  poles  lie  the  frigid  zones.    See  Zone. 
Arc'tiC,  n.     1.  The  arctic  circle. 
2.  A  warm  waterproof  overshoe,     [f'.  5.] 
[[Arc-tiS'ca  (-tls'ka),  «.;>/.    [NL.,fr.  Gr.  ap^Toybear.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  Araclpuida.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 
Arc'tO-ge'al  (iirk'tS-je'./I),  a.     [Gr.  opsros  the  north 
+  yr),  yaia,  country.]     {ZooL)  Of  or  pertaining  to  arctic 
lands  ;   as,  the  arctogeal  fauna. 

II  Arc-tOld'e-a  (-toid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap/cro? 
bear  -f-  -aid.']  (Zool.)  A  group  of  the  Caruivora,  that 
includes  the  bears,  weasels,  etc. 

Arc-tu'rus  (-tu'rus),  n.  [L.  Arctums,  Gr.  'ApieToi'po? 
bearward,  equiv.  to  'ApKToi^uAo^ ;  apwros  bear  -j-  oupo? 
ward,  guard.  See  Arctic]  {Asiron.)  A  fixed  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 

C^^  Arcturus  has  sometimes  been  mcorrectly  used  as 
the  name  of  the  constellation,  or  even  of  Ursa  Major. 

Canst  thou  Ruiae   Arcturus  with  liis  eons  [Rev.  Ver. :  "  the 

Bear  witli  her  train  "].  Juf^  sxsviii.  3,2. 

Arc'u-al  (ark'ij-«I),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  au  arc, 

Arcual  measure  of  an  angle  (Math.),  that  in  which  the 

unit  angle  has  its  measurmg  arc  equal  to  the  radius  of 

the  circle. 

Arc'U-ate  (ark'ij-St),  )  a.    [L.  arcuatus,  p.  p.  of  arena- 

Arc'U-a'ted  (-a'ted),  i  re  to  shape  like  a  bow,  fr.  ar- 
cus. See  Arc]  Keut  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
*'  Arcuate  stalks."  Gray. 

Arc'u-ate-ly  (-St-ly),  adv.    In  the  fonn  of  a  bow. 

Arc'U-a'tion  (iirk/u-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  arcuatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  bending  or  curving  ;  incurvation  ;  the  state  of 
being  bent ;  crookedness.  Coze. 

2.  {Hort.)  A  mode  of  propagating  trees  by  bending 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  covering  the  small  shoots 
with  earth  ;  layering.  Chambers. 

Ar'GU-ba-Ust  (ar'kii-ba-lTst),  n.  [See  Arbalist.]  A 
crossbow.  Fosbrol-e. 

Ar'CU-bal'ist-er  (-biHTst-er  or  -ba-lTst'er),  n.  [L.  ur- 
cuballistarius.  Cf.  Arbalister.]  A  crossbowinan  ;  one 
who  used  the  arcubalist.  Camden. 

Ar'cu-bUS  (-biis),  n.    See  Arquebus.     [Ohs.'] 

-ard,  -art.  The  termination  of  many  English  words  ;  as, 
cowf/nf,  reynart/,  drunkr?;(?,  mostly  from  the  French,  in 
wliich  language  this  ending  is  of  German  origin,  being 
orig.  the  same  word  as  English  hard.  It  usually  has 
the  sense  of  one  who  has  to  a  high  or  eieessive  degree 
the  quidit]/  e.rprcsaed  hg  the  root;  as,  bragg/f/-/,  sluggw/v;', 

II  Ar-das'3ine  (ar-das'stn),  n.  [F.  (cf.  Sp.  ardacina), 
fr.  ardasse  a  kind  of  silk  thread,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  ardan 
a  kind  of  raw  silk.]     A  very  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk 

Ar'den-cy(ar'den-sy),ji.  l.Heat.  [R.']  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  Warmth  of  passion  or  aifection ;  ardor ;  vehe- 
mence ;  eagerness  ;  as,  the  ardency  of  love  or  zeal. 

Ardent  (iirM^nt),  a.  [OE.  ard'aunt,  F.  ardavt,  p.  pr, 
oi  order  to  burn,  fr.  L.  ardere.]  1.  Hot  or  burning; 
causing  a  sensation  of  burning;  fiery;  as,  rt;(i'e;j^  spirits, 
that  is,  distilled  liquors  ;  an  ardent  fever. 

2.  Havuig  the  appearance  or  quality  of  fire  ;  fierce  ; 
glowing;  shining;  as,  art/f;;^  eyes.  Dryden. 

3.  Warm,  applied  to  the  passions  and  affections  ;  pas- 
sionate ;  fervent;  zealous;  vehement;  as,  ardent  love, 
feelings,  zeal,  hope,  temper. 

An  ardent  and  impetuous  race.  Macaiday. 

Syn.  —  Burning  ;  hot ;  fiery  ;  glowing ;  intense  ;  fierce ; 
vehement-  eager ;  zealous;  keen;  fervid;  fervent ;  pas- 
sionate ;  affectionate. 


ARENARIOUS 

Ar'dent-ly  {iiT'<lcnU$),  adv.  in  an  ardent  manner: 
eagerly;   with  warmth;  aflectionately ;  pusaiouately 

Ar'dent-ness,  n.     Ardency.     [J£.] 

Ar'dor  (tir'der),  n.  [L.  ardor,  ir.  ardere  to  bum  :  cf. 
OV.ardo?;   ardur,   F.   ardeur.}      [Spelt  al«o  ardour.l 

1.  Heat.niahtcralftentie;  as,  Iho  arJorof  thcBun'B  laye. 

2.  Wannth  or  heat  of  pahsion  or  allection ;  eagerness; 
zeal ;  as,  he  pursues  study  with  ardor;  they  fought  with 
flr(/or;  martial  Hr</or. 

3.  pi.  Pright  and  effulgent  spirits ;  seraphim.  [Thmi 
used  by  Milton.] 

Syn,  —  Fervor ;  wannth  ;  eagerneHH.    See  Fervob, 
Ar'dU-OUS  (ar'du-us ;  IS.'l),  a.    [L.  orduus  steep,  high  ; 
akni  to  Ir.  ard  high,  height.]    1.  St<.-ep  and  lofty,  in  a 
literal  sense  ;  hard  to  climb. 

Thoae  ardunua  patlin  they  trod.  /'o/x. 

2.  Attended  with  great  labor,  like  the  ascending  of 
acclivities;  difficult;  laborious;  as,  an  arduous  employ- 
ment, task,  or  enterprise. 

.  Syn. —Difficult;  trying;  laborious;  painful:  exhaust- 
ing. —  Arduous,  Hard,  Difficult.  Jlant  is  simpler* 
blunter,  and  more  general  in  «ense  than  <hditult :  aft,  a 
tiaru  duty  to  perform,  hard  work,  a  hai  d  tabk,  one  which 
rtMimrea  much  bodily  effort  an«l  perseverance  to  do.  Jji/- 
Jiciilt  commonly  implies  more  skill  and  sagacity  than. 
/""■(/,  as  when  there  is  disproportion  between  the  meann. 
and  the  end.  A  work  may  be  luml  but  not  dijficult.  Wa 
call  a  thing  ardiiuua  when  it  requires  htrenuous  and  per- 
severing exertion,  like  that  of  one  who  is  climbing  a 
precipice  ;  as,  an  ardmins  tahk,  an  arduvs  duty.  *'  It  is 
ofU-ndi_l/irn//  to  control  our  feelings;  it  is  still  harder 
to  , subdue  our  will ;  but  it  is  an  «;*///oh.s  undertaking  to 
control  the  unruly  and  coutenduig  will  of  others." 

Ar'du-ous-ly,  adv.  In  an  arduous  manner;  with 
difllciilty  or  luboriuusnees. 

Ar'du-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  arduous  ; 
difficuUy  of  execution. 

Ar'du-rous  (-rus),  a.    Burning  ;  ardent,     [if.] 
I-o  !  further  on, 
Where  flames  the  anlurous  Spirit  of  Isidore.        Cary. 

Are  fiir).  [AS.  (Northumbrian)  arrm,  akin  to  the  let 
pers.  pi.  forms,  Icel.  en/m,  Goth,  sijinn,  L.  sii7nus,  Gr. 
itrtidv,  Skr.  smas;  all  from  a  root  as.  V9-  See  Am  and 
Is,  and  cf.  Be.]  The  present  indicative  plural  of  the- 
substantive  verb  to  be;  but  etymologically  a  different: 
word  from  be,  or  ivas.  Ajnyart,are,  and  w,  all  comt? 
from  the  root  as. 

Are  (ar),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  area.  See  Area.]  {Metric 
system)  The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  being  a  Bfjuare 
of  which  each  side  is  ten  meters  in  length  ;  100  squaru 
meters,  or  about  IIO.G  square  yards. 

A're-a  (a're-i;  277),  n.;  pi.  Areas  (-&z).  [L.  area  a. 
broad  piece  of  level  gi-ound.  Cf.  Are,  7i.]  1.  Any  plane 
surface,  as  of  the  floor  of  a  room  or  church,  or  of  the, 
ground  within  au  iuclosure;  an  open  space  in  a  building. 
The  Alban  lake  .  .  .  looks  like  the  area  of  some  vast  amphi- 
theater. AddUon, 

2.  The  inclosed  space  on  which  a  building  stands. 

3.  The  sunken  space  or  court,  giving  ingress  and  af- 
fording light  to  the  basement  of  a  building. 

4.  An  extent  of  surface;  a  tract  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face ;  a  region  ;  as,  vast  uncultivated  areas. 

5.  {Geovi.)  The  superficial  contents  of  any  figure  ; 
the  surface  included  within  any  given  lines ;  superficial 
extent ;  as,  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. 

6.  {Biol.)  A  spot  or  small  marked  apace;  as,  the  ger- 
minative  area. 

7.  Extent ;  scope ;  range ;  as,  a  wide  area  of  thought. 
The  largest  a}-ca  of  human  history  and  man's  common  na- 
ture. /-.  Han-ison, 

Dry  area.    See  under  Dry. 

A-read' )  (a-red'),  V.  t.     [OE.  areden,  AS.  arsedan  to 

A-reed'  |      interpret.  See  Read.]    1.  To  tell,  declare, 

explain,  or  interpret ;  to  divine  ;  to  guess ;  as,  to  aread 

a  riddle  or  a  dream.     [Ofcs.] 

Therefore  more  plain  arcad  tlm  doubtful  case.     Spenser. 

2.  To  read.     [Obs.'j  Drayton, 

3.  To  counsel,  advise,  warn,  or  direct. 
But  mark  what  I  arcad  tliee  now.    Avaunt !       Milton. 

4.  To  decree  ;  to  adjudge.     [_Archaic']         Ld.  Li/tton. 
A're-al  (a're-ol),  a.     [Cf.  li.  arenlis,  fr.  area.l     Of  or 

pertaining  to  an  area  ;  as,  areal  interstices  (the  areas  or 
spaces  inclosed  by  the  reticulate  vessels  of  leaves). 

A-rear'  (a-rer'),  V.  t.  &  t.  [AS.  nritran.  See  Rear.] 
To  raise  ;  to  set  up ;  to  stir  up.     [Ohs.'} 

A-rear',  adv.  [See  Arreak,  adv."]  Backward  ;  in  or 
to  the  rear ;  behindhand.  Spenser. 

II  A-re'ca  (a-re'ka),  71.  [Canarese  adiki:  cf.  Pg.  &  Sp. 
areca."]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  one  species  of  which 
produces  the  areca  nut,  or  betel  nut,  which  is  chewed  in 
India  with  the  leaf  of  tlie  Piper  Belle  and  lime. 

A-reek'  (a-rek'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a- +  reeA-.]  In  a. 
reeking  condition.  SicifU 

Ar'e-fac'tlon  (ar'e-fak'shuu),  7t.  [L.  arefacere  to- 
dry.]    The  act  of  drying,  or  the  state  of  growing  drj-. 

The  artj'action  of  the  earth.  Sir  Jf.  I/ale. 

Ar'e-fy  (Sr'e-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  arere  to  be  dry  -}-  -/y.]  To 
dry,  or  make  dry.  Bacon. 

A-re'na  (a-re'na),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Aeexas  (-naz) ;  L.  Aeen.E- 
(-ne).  [L.  arena,  harena^  sand,  a  sandy  place.]  1.  (Bom, 
.Aiitiq.)  The  area  in  the  central  part  of  an  amphitheater, 
in  which  the  gladiators  fought  and  other  shows  were  ex- 
liibited ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  covered  with  sand. 

2.  Any  place  of  public  contest  or  exertion  ;  anyspher& 
of  action  :  as,  the  areiia  of  debate  ;  the  arena  of  life. 

3.  (Med.)  *'  Sand  "  or^'  gravel  "  in  the  kidneys. 
Ar'e-na'ceous  (ar'e-na'slius),  a.     [L.  are7iaceus,  fr. 

arena  sand.]  Sandy  or  consisting  largelj'  of  sand  ;  of  the 
nature  of  sand  ;  easily  disintegrating  into  sand  ;  friable ; 
as,  arenaceous  limestone. 

Ar'e-na'rl-ous  (-na'rT-us),  a.  [L.  arenarius,  fr.  arena- 
sand.']     Sandy;  as,  arenanoiw:  soil. 


use,   unite,   r^de,   full,   up,    Orn;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ijjk ;     tlien,   tliiu ;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ARENATION 

Ar'e-na'tlon  (Sr'f-na'shun),  7t.  Ih.  firenatio,  fr.  nrenn 
saml.]  {Med.)  A  sauJ  bath  ;  application  of  hot  sand  to 
the  body.  DungUson. 

I)  Al'en-da'tor  (Sr'Sn-da'tSr),  n.  [LL.  are)idato>\  ar- 
remhifor,  fr.  tirendare,  nrremlare,  to  pay  rent,  fr.  aieiula 
yearly  rent;  ad  -f-  renda^  F.  rente,  E.  rent.  Cf.  Arrbn- 
TATioN  and  Rknt.]  In  some  provinces  of  Russia,  one 
who  farms  the  rents  or  revenues. 

rc^  A  person  who  rents  au  estate  belonging  to  the 
crown  is  called  cruicn  areudator.  Toukt. 

II  A-reng'  {a-rSng'),  II  A-ren'ga  (a-ren'sri),  n.  [Ma- 
layan.] A  palm  tree  {Saguerits  scicchan'/er)  which  fur- 
nishes sapo,  wine,  and  fibers  for  ropes  ;  the  gomuti  palm. 

Ar'e-nic'O-lite  (ar'e-nik'6-lit),  n.  [L.  are7ia  sand  + 
fo/r/c  to  cherisli  or  live.]  {Paleon.)  Au  ancient  worm- 
liule  in  sand,  preserved  in  the  rocks.  Dana. 

A-ren'i-lit'ic  (a-ren'T-ltt'tk),  <i.  [L.  arena  sand  + 
Gr.  Ai^os  stone.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sandstone;  as, 
arfndiiic  mountains.  ^  iricnn. 

Ar'e-nose'  (.Sr'e-nos'),  «•  [L-  arenosus^  fr.  arena  sand.] 
Sandy;  full  of  sand.  Johnson. 

A-ren'U-lOUS  (a-ren'G-lus),  a.  [L.  arenula  fine  sand, 
dim.  of  arena.l     Full  of  fine  sand  ;  like  sand.     I0bs.'\ 

A-re'0-la  (a-re'o-la),  n. :  pi.  Abeol/E  (-le).  [L.  are- 
ola, dim.  of  area:  cf.  F.  areole.  See  Area.]  1.  An  ni- 
terstice  or  small  space,  as  between  the  cracks  of  the  sur- 
face in  certain  crustaceous  lichens  ;  or  as  between  the 
fibers  composing  organs  or  vessels  that  interlace  ;  or  as 
between  the  nervures  of  an  insect's  wing. 

2.  {Anat,  &  Med.)  The  colored  ring  around  the  nip- 
ple, or  around  a  vesicle  or  pustule, 

A-re'0-lar  (-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  areola  ; 
filled  witli  interstices  or  areolie. 

Areolar  tieflue  {Ana(.\  a  form  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
in  wliich  the  fibers  are  loosely  arranged  with  numerous 
spaces,  or  areoht,  between  them. 

A-re'o-late  (-lat),  \a.     [L.  areola:  cf.  F.  areole.']  Di- 

A-re'0-la-ted,  (      viJed  into  small  spaces  or  areo- 

lations,  as  the  wings  of  insects,  the  leaves  of  plants,  or 
the  receptacle  of  compound  flowers.  i 

A^re-O-la'tlon  (a're-u-la'shiin),  n.  1.  Division  into  j 
areol*.  Dana. 

2.  Any  small  space,  bounded  by  some  part  ditferiug 
in  color  or  structure,  as  the  spaces  bounded  by  the  nerv- 
ures  of  the  wings  of  insects,  or  those  by  the  veins  of 
leaves;  an  areola. 

A're-ole  (-51),  n.     Same  as  Areola. 

A-re'0-let  (a-re'6-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  areola.'\  {ZooL) 
A  small  inclosed  area ;  esp.  one  of  the  small  spaces  on 
the  wings  of  insects,  circimiscribed  by  the  veins. 

A're-bm'e-ter  (a're-5ui'e-ter ;  -77),  n.  [Gr.  apato? 
thin,  rare  + -/»e/er  :  cf.  F.  areometre.']  (Phi/sics)  Au 
instriuneut  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids ; 
a  form  of  iiydrometer. 

A're-O-met'ricf-A-met'rik), )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  meas- 

A're-0-met'ric-al  (-rT-kr/l),  J     ured  by.  an  areometer. 

A're-om'e-try  (-5m'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  apatos  thin,  rare  -j- 
-hiefri/.']  The  art  or  process  of  measuring  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluids. 

Ar'e-op'a-glst  (Sr'e-5p'a-jTst),  7i.  See  Areopagite. 

Ar'e-Op'a-gite  (-jit)i  "•  [L-  Areopagite^,  Gr.  "Apeion-a- 
7tTT)5.]     A  uicuiber  of  the  Areopagus.  Ac/s  xvii.  34. 

Ar'e-Op'a-git'lc  (-jTt'Tk),  a.  [L.  Areopagiticm:,  Gr. 
'ApetOTra-ytriKo?.]    Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus.    Mitford. 

Ar'e-Op'a-gUS  (-gus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "ApeioTrayog,  and 
•Apetos  TTayos,  hill  Of  Ares  (Mars'  Hill).]  The  highest  ju- 
dicial court  at  Athena.  Its  sessions  were  held  on  Mars' 
Hill.     Hence,  any  high  court  or  tribunal. 

A-re'0-Style  (a-re'i-stil),  a.  &n.  See  I^-TERC0LUM^^A- 
TioN.  ami  Ak.ko^tyle. 

A-re'o-sys'tyle  (-sTs'til),  a.  &  n.    See  Inteecolumnta- 

TION,  and  AR.1^JtSYSTYLE. 

A-rere'  (a-rer'),  V.  t.  &  1.     See  Arear.     [O65.]     Ellis, 
A-rest'  (a-resf),  n.     A  support   for   the  spear  when 

couched  for  tlie  attack.     [O/a^.]  Chancer. 

A-rel'  (i-rgf).  ''.  t.     [OE.  are/ten,  OF.  areter ;  a  (L. 

4id)  -|-  OF.  refer,  L.  reputare.    See  Repute.]    To  reckon  ; 

to  ascribe;  to  impute.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Al''e-ta'lcs  (Sr'e-talkw),  n.     [Gr.  aperri  virtue.]     The 

ethical  theory  which  excludes  all  relations  between  vir- 

tup  and  happiness;  the  science  of  virtue; — contrasted 

with  eudniinnics.  J.  Grote. 

Ar'e-tOl'0-gy  (-t51'6-jy),  n.  ^  [Gr.    apeTaXoyCa  ;   apirrf 

virtue  +  Aoyos  discourse,  Ac-yetV  to  speak :  cf.  F.  arefo- 

lo(jip.]    That  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 

virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 
A-rew'  f  A-rji').  '"/'••    [See  Aaow,  Row.]    In  a  row. 

\_(>lj.^.]     *■'  AH  her  teeth  aren-."  Spemrr. 

Ar'gal  (ar'gSl),  n.     Crude  tartar.     See  Arool. 
Ar'gali  "dr.      A  ludicrous  corruption   of  the   Latin 

wor-i  ergo,  therefore.  i</iak. 

1:  Ar'gal  (ar'g31).   In.     [Mongolian.]     (Zool.)    A  spe- 
ll Ar'ga-ll(-g^-lT),  (      cics  of  wild  sheep  {Oris  annnon, 

or  O.  argali),  remarkable 

for  its  large  horns.     It  In- 

haV^itfl    the    mountains  ol 

Siberia  and  central  Asia. 
CW^  Tlie  bearded  argali 

is  tiie  aoudafl.     See  Aou- 

DAI).    Tlin  name  is  aluo  ai>- 

plicd  to  th(>  bighorn  sheep 

of  the  Ro<ky  MountainH. 

"See  BiOHouN. 

II  Al'ga-la  {ar'KA-lA),n. 

'fNativf  name.]     (Zoo I.) 

Tho  adjutant  >Mrd. 

Ar'sand    lamp/    far'-  . 

gSnd  lamp').      [N  a  m  e  d  -^f*^'"''  "^  Siberia, 

from  tlie  inventor,  Aiiiit';  Argnnd  of  Geneva.]  A  lamp 
with  a  circular  hollow  wick  and  glass  chimney  which  al- 
low a  cnrr"nt  of  air  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  flame. 

Arg&nd  tnmer,  a  bnmer  for  an  Arcand  lamp,  or  a  gas 
burner  in  which  the  principle  of  that  lamp  is  applied. 


ArgQfi  (A.  Talaje). 
Enlarged. 
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II  Ar'gas  (ar'gSs),  n.  A  genus  of  venomoiia  ticks  which 
attack  men  and  animals.  The  fa- 
mous Persian  Argas,  also  called 
Miana  bug,  is  A.  Persiciis  ;  that  of 
Central  America,  called  talaje  by 
the  natives,  is  ,4.  Talaje. 

Ar-ge'an  (ar-jeVm),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ship  Argo.     See  Arc.o. 

Ar'gent  (ar'jent),  n.  [F.  argent, 
fr.  L.  argentum,  silver;  akin  to  Gr. 
apyupos  silver,  apyos,  apyi^?,  white, 
bright,  Skr.  rajaia  wliite,  silver, 
raj  to  shine,  Ir.  arg  white,  milk, 
airgiod  silver,  money,  and  L.  ar- 
giiere  to  make  clear.    See  Argue.] 

1.  Silver,  or  money.     {^Archaic'] 

2.  {Fig.  &  Poet.)    Whiteness;  anj-thing  that  is  white. 

The  polished  arrjcnt  of  her  breast.  Tennyson, 

3.  {Her.)  The  white  color  in  coats  of  arms,  intended 

to  rei)resent  silver,  or,  figiiratively,   pu-  » , 

rity,  innocence,  beauty,  or  gentleness : 
—  represented  in  engraving  by  a  plain 
white  surface.  Weale. 

Ar'gentt  a.     Made  of  silver  ;  of  a  sil- 
very color  ;  white  ;  shining. 

Yonder  aiijeut  fields  above.      Pope. 

Ar-gen'tal  (ar-jen'tal),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  silver ;  resembling,  containing,      ,         »     ,rr     V 
or  combined  with,  silver.  ^^^^^^   t^^-* 

At'gen-tan  (ar'j5n-t5n),  n.  An  alloy  of  nickel  with 
copper  and  zinc  ;  German  silver. 

Ar'gen-tate  (-tSt),  a.  W,.  argentatus  &\i\QT&A.'\  (Bot.) 
Silvery  white.  Grag. 

Ai'gen-ta'tion  (ar'jSn-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  argentare  to 
silver,  fr.  argendnii  silver.  See  Argent.]  A  coating  or 
overlaying  with  silver,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

Ar-gen'tlc  (ar-jSu'ttk),  «.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  silver  ;  —  said  of  certain 
compounds  of  silver  in  which  this  metal  has  its  lowest 
proportion;  as.  r//v;/'7)/'C  chloride. 

Ar'gen-tlf'er-OUS  {ar'jSn-tlfer-us),  a.  [L.  argentam 
silver +  -/ero'(A-.'  cf.  F,  argent  if  ere."]  Producing  or  con- 
taining silver ;  as,  argentiferous  lead  ore  or  veins. 

Ar'gen-tilie  (ar'jen-tlu;  in  the  2d  sense,  commonly 
-ten),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silver ;  made 
of,  or  sounding  like,  silver ;  silvery. 

Celestial  Dian.  goddess  argentine.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South 
America. 

Ar'gen-tlne,  n.  [Cf.  F.  argentin,  fr.  L.  argentvm  sil- 
ver.] 1.  (Min.)  A  siliceous  variety  of  calcite,  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  having  a  silvery- white,  pearly  luster,  and  a 
waving  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

2.  White  metal  coated  with  silver.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  A  fish  of  Europe  {Maarolievs  Pemiantii) 
with  silvery  scales.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various 
fishes  of  the  genus  Argentina. 

4.  A  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Ar'gen-tite  (-tit),  n.    [L.  argnttvm  silver.]    {Mii>.) 

Sulphide  of  silver  ;  —  also  called  vitreous  .silver,  or  silver 
glance.  It  has  a  metallic  luster,  a  lead-gray  color,  and  is 
sectile  like  lead. 

Ar-gen'tOUS  (ar-jen'tiis),  a.  {Cheiii.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  silver;  —  .said  of  certain  silver  com- 
pounds ui  which  silver  has  a  higher  proportion  than  in 
argentic  compovmds  ;  as,  a rgeyifnns  chloride. 

Ar'gent-ry  (iir'j5ut-ry),  n.  [F.  argenterie,  fr.  argent 
silver,  L.  argentam.^     Silver  plate  or  vessels.     \_Obs.'\ 

Bowls  of  frosted  ar/jentrfj.  IIowcU. 

Ar'gU  (ar'jTl),  n.  [F.  argilc,  L.  argilla  white  clay, 
akin  to  Gr.  apviAAos  or  apytAo?  argil,  apyos  white.  See 
Argent.]  {Mm.)  Clay,  or  potter's  earth;  sometimes 
pure  clay,  or  alumina.     See  Clay. 

Ar'gH-lSL'ceOMa  (ar/jTl-la'shus),  o.  [L.  argdlocen.-!,  fr. 
argilla.'\  Of  the  nature  of  clay;  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, argil  or  clay  ;  clayey. 

ArgiUaceoua  eandatone  (CrVo/.),  a  sandstone  containing 
muiTi  rlav.  —  Argillaceous  Iron  ore,  the  clay  ironstone.  — 
ArgUlaceouB  BchiBt  ur  slate.     See  Argillite. 

Ar^gil-lil'er-OUS  (■l!f'er-u&),  a.  [L.  argilla  whiteclay 
-\- ■fpniHS.~\  Tioducing  clay ;  — applied  to  such  earths 
as  abound  with  argil.  Kirnan. 

Ar'gll-Ute(-litj,  Ji.  [Gr.  apytXo?  clay +-;i7e.]  (iVm.) 
Argillaceous  schist  or  slate  ;  clay  slate.  Its  color  is  bluish 
or  blackish  gray,  sometimes  greenish  gray,  brownish  red, 
etc.  —  Ar'gU-lit'ic  MTtTkV  a. 

Argll'lo-ar'e-na'ceous    (ar-jTl'lo-iIr'c-na'sh5s),    a. 

Consisting;  of,  nr  cmitainint;.  rl;iv  and  siiiid,  as  a  soil. 

Ar-gll'lo-cal-ca're-ous  (-k;li-ka'rf-ri.-,),  a.  Consist- 
ing of,  or  coutainiug,  clay  ami  calcareous  earth. 

Ar-gll'lo-ler-ni'gi-nous  (-fSr-ru'jT-nus),  a.  Contain- 
ing chiv  and  iron. 

Ar-glllous  (lir-jTl'liis),  a.  [L.  argillosns^  fr.  argilla. 
Sec  AitGiL.]     Argillaceous;  clayey.  Sir  T.  Broirnr. 

Ar'glve  (iir'jivj,  a.  [L.  Argivus,  fr.  Argos,  Aigi.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Argos,  tlie  capital  of  Argolis  in 
Greece.  —  n.  A  native  of  Argos.  Often  used  as  a  ge- 
neric term,  equivalent  to  Or'cian  or  Greek. 

II  Ar'gO  (iir'go),  n.  [L.  Argo,  Gr.  Wpyai.]  1.  (Math.) 
The  name  of  the  ship  which  carried  Jason  and  hi.stifty- 
four  companions  to  Colchis,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Flei-ci'. 

2.  (Astrnn.)  A  large  constellation  in  the  southtmi 
hemisphere,  called  also  A'go  iXaHs.  In  modern  astron- 
omy it  is  replaced  by  its  three  divisions,  Carina,  Piippi.% 
and  Vr/a. 

Ar-go'an  f  ar-gi5'<7n),  n.    Pertaining  to  the  ship  Argo. 

Ar'goUe  (iU-'goil),  7}.    Potter's  clay.    \Ob.s.'\    Chancer. 

Ar'gOl  (ar'g51),  n.  [Cf.  Argal,  Oroai..  Of  unknown 
origin.]  Crude  tartar;  an  acidulous  salt  from  which 
cream  of  tartar  is  prepared.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of 
grapes,  and  is  deposited  from  wines  on  the  sides  of  the 
casks.  f-'^'tf- 
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Ar-gol'lc(ar-g5Ktk),  a.  [L.  ArgoUcus,  Gr.'ApyoXiKos.] 
Pt'rtaining  to  Argolis,  a  district  in  the  Peloponnesuh. 

Ar'gon  (ar'gfin),  n.  [Gr.  dpyof  inactive.]  (Chetn.) 
A  sub.stance  regarded  as  an  element,  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  and  remarkable  for  its  chemical  inert- 
ness. Rayleigh  and  Hamsay. 

Ar'gO-naut  far'gS-nat),  n,  [L.  Argonaxita,  Gr.  'Ap- 
yovavT-q<;  ;   'Apyci  -|-  vauTTj?  sailor,  vav%  ship.     See  Argo.] 

1.  Anyone  of  the  h^geiidary  Greek  heroes  who  sailed 
with  .Jason,  in  the  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

2.  (Zo'il.)  A  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Argonauta. 
Ar'gO-nau'ta  tir'go-na'ta),  71.     (Zool.)  A  genus  of 

Cephalopodii.  The  .shell  is  called 
paper  mnidhis  <jt  }><ij>i-r  sailor. 


A  female  Artmnarit  (.Ir-ionanta 
Ar-fo).  in  it'  sin  II  with  e-;;^.  in  po- 
Bition  for  Bwimiiiing.  About  >^  nat. 
Bize. 

^^^  The  animal  has  much  resemblance  to  an  Octopus. 
It  has  eight  arms,  two  of  which  are  expanded  at  the  end 
and  clasp  the  shell,  but  are  never  elevated  in  the  air  for 
sails  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  creature  swims  be- 
neath the  surface  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water,  like  other 
cephalopods.  The  male  has  no  shell,  and  is  much  smaller 
than  the  female.    See  Hectocotylus. 

Ar'gO-naut'lc  (-ua'tlk),  a.  [L.  Argonauticus.'}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Argonauts. 

Ar'go-sy  (ar'go-sj),  n. ;  pi.  Argosies  (-sTz).    [Earlier 
ragusu,  fr.   ragusa  meaning  orig.  a  vessel  of  Ragusa.] 
A  large  ship,  esp.  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  largest  size. 
Where  vour«r(7o.«jVs  with  portly  sail  .  .  . 
Do  over  peer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shak. 

llAr'gOt'Car'go'or  ar'got),n.  [F.  Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  secret  language  or  conventional  slang  peculiar  to 
thieves,  tramps,  and  vagabonds;  flash. 

Ar'gu-a-ble  (ar'gu-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ar- 
gued ;  admittine  of  debate. 

Ar'gue  (ar'gu).  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  ABGlTEn  (-gud) ;  p. 
pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Arguing.]  [O'E.argnen,  F.  aigiirr,  fr.  L.  or- 
gatare,  freq.  of  argucre  to  make  clear ;  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  argeid']  1.  To  invent  and  offer  reasons  to 
support  or  overthrow  a  proposition,  opinion,  or  measure ; 
to  use  arguments  ;  to  reason. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will.  Milton. 

2.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  dispute  ;  to  reason  ;  — 
followed  by  n-ith  ;  as,  you  may  argue  with  j'our  friend 
without  convincing  him. 

Ar'gue,  V.  t.  1.  To  debate  or  discuss;  to  treat  by 
reasoning  ;  as,  the  counsel  nrgued  the  cause  before  a  full 
court ;  the  cause  was  well  argued. 

2.  To  prove  or  evince ;  to  manifest  or  exhibit  by  in- 
ference, deduction,  or  reasoning. 

So  many  laws  ai-fjue  so  manj*  sins.  Milton. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons ;  as,  to  argue  a  man  into  a 
different  opinion. 

4.  To  blame;  to  accuse;  to  charge  with.     [Oi.v.] 
Thoughts  and  expressions  .  .  .  which  can  be  truly  aym^rt  of 

obscenity,  profaneness,  or  ininiorality.  I)i>/(/ni. 

Syn.  — To  reason  ;  evince;  discuss;  debate;  expostu- 
late ;  remonstrate  ;  controvert.  —  To  Argue,  Dispute,  De- 
bate. These  words,  as  here  compared,  suppose  a  contest 
between  two  parties  in  respect  to  some  point  at  issue.  To 
araae  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  support  of 
one's  cause  or  position.  To  disj-iit--  is  to  call  in  nuestion 
or  deny  the  statements  or  arguments  of  the  oppo.smg  par- 
ty. To  debate  is  to  strive  for  or  against  in  a  somewhat 
formal  manner  by  argxmients. 

Men  of  many  words  snmetimeB  ar/jue  for  the  fake  of  talking; 
men  of  readv  tonjrnos  freqnrntiv  'tinpvtc  for  the  sake  of  vic- 
tory; men  ill  |nil)lic  life  often  f/rftn^-  for  the  sake  of  opposing 
the  ruling  party,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of 
truth.  CYabb. 

I'nskilled  to  nrmie,  in  dispute  yet  loud. 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  proud.    Falconer. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  deviate.        Itri/iltrn. 

Ar'gU-er  (ar'giS-er),  n.  One  wlio  argues ;  a  reasoner ; 
a  disputant. 

Ar'gu-fy  (ar'gu-fi),  ?'.  ^  &  7.  [Argue -{- -fg.']  1-  To 
argue  pertinaciously.     [Cnllog.'\  JIalliwell. 

2.  To  signify.     [Colloij.l 

II  Ar'gu-lus  (-lus).  V.  [NL.,  dim  of  Argas.1  (Zo'dl.) 
A  genus  of  copepod  Crustacea,  parasitic  on  fishes;  a  fish 

louse.      Sec  BitANCHU'RA. 

Ar'gn-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  {F.  argument,  L.argumen- 
tit7a,  fr.  arguere  to  argue.]     1.  Proof  ;  evidence.    [Obs.'] 

There  is  ...  no  more  palpable  and  convincing  arrjument  of 
the  existence  nf  n  Deity.  Haii- 

Why,  then,  is  it  made  a  badge  of  wit  and  on  arijuritrnt  of  parts 
fomriiaii  t<i  ennimence  atheist. and  In  cast  off  all  belief  of  prov- 
idence, all  awe  and  reverence  for  religion  ?  So>a/i. 

2.  A  reason  or  reasons  offered  in  proof,  to  induce  be- 
lief, or  ccnviuce  the  mind  ;  reasoning  expressed  in  words ; 
as,  an  argument  about,  ronceninig,  or  regarding  a  propo- 
sition, for  or  in  favor  of  it,  or  against  it. 

3.  a"  process  of  reasoning,  or  a  controversy  made  up  of 
rational  proofs  ;  argumentation  ;  discussion  ;  disputation. 

'I'he  ai-qumtnt  is  not  about  things,  but  nnnirs.      I.ncK^. 

4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  discourse,  writing,  or  artis- 
tic representation  ;  theme  or  topic  ;  also,  an  abstract  or 
summary,  as  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  chapter,  poem. 

You  and  love  are  still  my  argnment.  Slinl: 

The  abstract  or  argnmeut  of  the  piece.         J'jf'rn/. 

[Shields}  with  boastful  nrgutnent  portrayed.      Milton. 

5.  Matter  for  question  ;  businCHS  in  Imnd.     [O&J.] 

Shenthed  tlicir  swords  for  lack  of  arrptwent.         Slml: 

6.  (Asfrmi.)  The  (piantity  on  which  another  quantity 
in  a  table  depends  ;  as,  the  altitude  is  the  argument  of 
the  refraction. 

7.  (Math.)  The  independent  variable  upon  whose  value 
that  of  a  function  depends.  Ilrandr  d-  C. 
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Ar'g^-ment  {Sr'Ku-mfiit),r'.  t.  fL.  argttmentfin'.'}  To 
maki'  liii  arKiiiiii'iit ;  to  arjfue.     [Obs.}  Gout?: 

Ar'gU-men'ta-blO  (-iiieii'ti-b'l).  a.  [L.  argummtabi- 
iis.]     Aiiiiiittin^'  of  arnmiient.     [A'.]  Chalmers. 

Ar'gu-men'tal  (-tal),  «.    [L.  arfjuinentiiUs.l  Of,  per- 

tainiiiK  to,  or  rontaiiiiiiir,  artrmiicut ;  arpnnieiitative. 

Ar'gni-men-ta'tlon  f iir't'ij-iiawi-ta'eliuii),  n.  [L.  nrrfu- 
m^ntndo^    from    ai'iuinnituri :   cf.    F.     itrgumentatUm.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  fui'iiiiii^'  icuHnns,  making  inductionH, 
drawing  conclnBions,  and  applying  them  to  the  case  in 
discussion  ;  the  operation  of  inferring  propositions,  not 
known  or  admitted  as  true,  from  facta  or  principles 
known,  admitted,  or  proved  to  be  true. 

Which  manner  of  argimienttitiou,  how  false  and  naii^lit  it  is, 
. . .  every  man  that  hath  wit  perceiveth.  J'i/jiUale. 

2.  Debate ;  discussion. 

Syn.  —  Reasoning  ;  discussion  ;  controversy.  See  Rea- 
soning. 

Ar'g;il-men'ta-tive  {-ni5n'tft-tTv),  n.  1.  Consisting  of, 
or  characterized  by,  argument;  containing  a  process  of 
reasoning;  as,  an  arfjumendrf ir^  dl^icnur^e. 

2.  Adductive  as  proof;  in'lir;\tivc  ;  ;ts,  the  adaptation 
of  things  to  their  uses  is  tinjniiifntiidvt;  oi  infinite  wis- 
dom in  the  Creator.     [Oij.] 

3.  Given  to  argiunent ;  characterized  by  argument; 
disputatious  ;  as,  an  argnniruditive  writer. 

—  Ar^gu-men'ta-tlve-ly,    adv.  —  Ar'gu-men'ta-tlve- 
ness,  n. 

Ar^gU-men-tize    (ar'gu-mi?n-tiz),  t-.  i.     To  argue   or 

discuss.     [Olis.^  Wrxul. 

il  Ar'KUS  (ar'gus),   n.     [L.  ArgnSs  Gr.  'Ap-yo?.] 

1.  {Myth,)  A  fabulous  being  of  antiquity,  said  to  liave 
had  a  hundred  eyes,  who  was  placed  by  Juno  to  guard  lo. 
His  eyes  were  transplanted  to  the  peacock's  tail. 

2.  One  very  vigilant ;  a  guardian  always  watchful. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  East  Indian  pheasants.  Tlie 
connnon  species  {A.  giguuteus)  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  and  beauty  of  the  wing  and  tail  featliers  of 
the  male.     The  species  A.  Graiji  inhabits  Borneo. 

Ar'gUS-eyod'  (-id'))  «.  Extremely  observant ;  watch- 
fid  ;  sharp-Higlited. 

Ar'gus  shell'  (shEl').  {Zool.)  A  species  of  shell  {Cij- 
pi-;fii  argi/s),  beautifully  variegated  with  spots  resem- 
bling those  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

Ar'g^-ta'tlon  (ar'gu-ta'shun),  ??.  [L.  nrgutntlo.  See 
Argue.]     Caviling;  subtle  disputation.     [O^.f.j 

Ar-gute'  (ar-gilf),  a.  [L.  argiitus,  p.  p.  of  nrgtiere. 
See  Argue.]    1.  Sharp;  shrill.     [06.s.]  Johnson. 

2.  Sagacious;  acute  ;  subtle;  shrewd. 

Tlic  nctivc  preacher,  . . .  the  argute  Bchoolman.    MHinan. 

Ar-gule'ly,  adv.     In  a  subtle  manner ;  shrewdly. 

Ar-gUte'nesSi  n.     Acuteness.  Dn/den. 

A-rhl'zal  (a-ri'zal).  A-rfii'zous  (A-rl'zus),  A-rhyth'- 
mlc  (il-rlth'niik),  A-rliyth'mous  (-mfis),  a.    See  Arrhi- 

ZAL,  ArRHIZOI'S,  ArRHVTIIMIC,  AuRin'THMOUS. 

II  A'rl-a  (a'rt-aora'ri-a),  7i.  [It.,fr.  h.aer.  See  Am.] 
(Mas.)  An  air  or  song  ;  a  melody  ;  a  tmie. 

^W^  The  Italian  term  is  now  mostly  used  for  the  more 
elaborate  accompanied  melodies  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
in  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  anthems,  etc.,  and,  not  so 
much  for  simple  airs  or  tunes. 

Ar'iail(ai'V»0'"  5r'T-an),  a.&n.  (Efhnol.)  See  Ary.\n. 

A'rl-an  (a'rT-an),  a.  [L.  ArUuii/s.l  Pertaining  to 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fourth  century,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  who  held 
Christ  to  be  inferior  to  God  the  Father  in  nature  and 
dignity,  though  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  created  be- 
ings. —  n.  One  who  adheres  to  or  believes  the  doctrines 
of  Arius.  Moaheim. 

A'rl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Arians. 

A^rl-an-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  admit  or  accept  the  tenets 
of  the  Arians;  to  become  an  Arian. 

A^ri-an-lZ6,  v.  t.     To  convert  to  Arianism, 

Ar'i-Cine  (Sr'T-sTn),  n.  [From  Arica,  in  Peru.]  {Chem.) 
An  alkaloid,  first  found  in  white  cinchona  bark. 

Ar'ld  (2r'id),  o.  [L.  aridt'S,  fr.  (irere  to  be  dry  ;  cf.  F. 
aride-l  Exhausted  of  moisture;  parched  with  heat; 
dry;  barren.     "An  arid  waste."  Thnm.wn. 

A-rid'I-ty  (^-rTd'T-ti?),  n. ;  pi.  Aridities  (-tlz).  [L. 
ariditds^  fr.  ai-h/i/s.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
arid  or  without  moisture  ;  dryness. 

2.  Fig.:  Want  of  interest  or  feeling;  insensibility; 
dryness  of  style  or  feeling;  spiritual  drought.       JS'orris. 

Ar'ld-nesS  (5r'Td-n5s),  n.     Aridity;  dryness. 

A'rl-el  (a'rT-51),  71.,  or  A'rl-el  ga-zelle'  (gi-z5l'). 
[Ar.  arijil,  ai/i/il^  stag.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  variety  of  the 
gazelle  {Antitope,  or  Gazelln,  dorcnf;)^  found  in  Arabia 
and  adjacent  countries.  (6)  A  squirrel-like  Australian 
marsupial,  a  species  of  Petaurus.  {c)  A  beautiful  Bra- 
zilian toucan  {Ravtphastos  ariel). 

il  A'rl-es  (a'rt-ez),  7i.  [L.]  1.  {Astron.)  (a)  The  Ram  ; 
the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  at  the  venial  equinox,  about  the  -Ist  of  March. 
(h)  A  constellation  west  of  Taurus,  drawn  on  the  celestial 
globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram. 

2.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  battering-ram. 

Ar'l-e-tato  (5r'T-e-tat),  r.  /.  [L.  arietaim.,  p.  p.  of 
arielare^  fr.  urics  rani.J     To  butt,  as  a  ram.     {^Obs.} 

Ar'l-e-ta'tion    (ar'T-e-ta'shtin),    7i.      [L.    arietatio.l 

1.  The  act  of  butting  like  a  ram  ;  act  of  using  a  batter- 
ing-ram.    [Obs-I  Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  striking  or  conflicting,  [i?.]  Glnnvill. 
II  A'rl-et'la  (a'rT-gt'ta),  t  n.  [It.  arietta,  dim.  of 
Ar'1-ette' (Sr'T-et').         f      aHa ;  T.  ariettp.']     (Mas.) 

\  short  aria,  or  air.    ''  A  military  ariette.''''    Sir  W.  Scott. 

A-right'  (;i-rit').  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  right.-\  Rightly; 
correctly ;  in  a  right  way  or  form ;  without  mistake  or 
crime  ;  as,  to  worship  God  aright. 

Ar'il  (ar'Tl),  llA-rU'lUS  (a-rimus),  n.  [From  LL. 
arilli  dry  grapes,  peril,  fr.  L.  nridns  >ATy:  cf.  F.  arHle.'\ 
{Bat.)  An  exterior  covering,  forming  a  false  coat  or  ap- 
pendage to  a  seed,  as  the  loose,  transparent  bag  inclosing 


the  seed  of  the  white  water  biy.    The  mace  of  the  nutmeg 
iH  also  an  aril.  Gray. 

Ar'U-Uto  (5rTl-liit),  Ar'U-la'ted  (-la'tPd),  Ar'Ued 
(-Tld),  a.     [Cf.  NL.  arillalus,  F.  arille.\     Having  an  aril. 

A'rl-znan  (ii'rT-niXn),  71.     See  Aurima.n. 

Al'1-O-la'tlon  (ilr'T-fi-ia'sliun),  n.  [L.  ariolatio,  hario- 
Intio,  fr.  hnriolari  to  prophesy,  fr.  hariolns  KOOtliMayer.] 
A  soothsaying  ;  a  foretelling.     \_Obs.]        Sir  T.  lirotcne. 

Ar'l-ose  (ar'T-os),  a.  [It.  arioso,  fr.  aria.'}  Cliarac- 
terizcd  by  unludy,  as  distinguished  from  harmony. 

Mc■lll^l'l^^■l.|[^l  wiinta  tlio  <n/o.s<' tn-mity  of  Ilaiidcl:  vocal  mel- 
ody iu  nut  lni5  lurte  ;  the  iatereiit  oX  hi^  oiru  in  harmonic. 

I'ortitpi  Quart.  Jin; 

II  A'rl-0'SO  (ii're-o'so),  mZf.  &  ff.  [It.]  (il/u«.)  In  the 
smooth  and  melodious  style  of  an  air  ;  ariose. 

A-rlse'  (A-riz'),  V,  i.  \iinp.  Arose  (-roz') ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Arising;  p>  p.  Arisen  (-rlz''n).]  [AS.  arlmn;  a 
(equiv.  to  Goth,  us-,  ur-^  G.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  4-  ri- 
saii  to  rise  ;  cf.  Goth,  vrrci.san  to  arise.  See  Kisf:.]  1.  To 
come  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position  ;  to  come 
above  the  horizon  ;  to  come  uj)  from  one's  bed  or  place 
of  repose;  to  mount;  to  ascend;  to  rise;  as,  to  arise 
from  a  kneeling  posture  ;  a  cloud  arose;  the  sun  ariseth; 
he  arose  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  To  spring  up ;  to  come  into  action,  being,  or  notice  ; 
to  become  operative,  sensible,  or  visible  ;  to  begin  to  art 
a  part ;  to  present  itself  ;  as,  the  waves  of  the  sea  arose  / 
a  persecution  arose  ;  the  wrath  of  the  king  shall  arise. 
There  arose  up  a  new  king  . . .  which  knew  not  Joeepll.  Ut.  i.  s. 

The  doubts  that  in  his  licart  arose.  Milton, 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue ;  to  spring. 

Whence  haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  uii&eubonuble  to  atk.  Milton. 

A-rlse',  n.     Rising.     [OOs.l  Drayton. 

A-rlst'  (A-rTsf),  M  sing.  pres.  of  Arise,  for  ariseth. 
iObs.}  Chaxicer. 

II  A-rls'ta  (A-rTs'tA),  n.     [L.]     {Bot.)  An  awn.    Gray. 

Ar'iS'tarch  {Sr'ts-tiirk),  «.  [From  Aristarchns,  a 
Greek  grniiniiarian  and  critic,  of  Alexandria,  about  200 
B.  C]     A  .sfVi-i'-  iiitic.  KnOicles. 

Ar'ls-tar'chl-an  l-tiir'kT-f/n),  a.    Severely  critical. 

Ar'ls-tar'Chy  (Jir'Is-tiir'kJ),  n.  Severe  criticiBra. 
\_OhxA  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

A-ns'tate  (a-rls'tilt),  a.  [L.  aristatus,  fr.  ai-ista.  See 
Arista.]  1.  (Bot.)  Having  a  pointed,  beardlike  process, 
as  the  glumes  of  wheat ;  awned.  Gray. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  a  slender,  sharp,  or  spinelike  tip. 

Aria-toc'ra-cy  (5r'is-tok'ra-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Aristocra- 
cies (-sTz).  [Gr.  apjcTTOKpaTia  ;  apioTo?  best  -j~  Kpartlv  to 
be  strong,  to  rule,  Kparo?  strength  ;  apttrro?  is  perh.  from 
the  same  root  as  E.  urniy  and  orig.  meant  fitting :  cf.  F. 
aristocratic.  See  Arm,  and  Create,  which  is  related  to 
Gr.  KptiTo?.]     1.  Government  by  the  best  citizens. 

2.  A  ruling  body  composed  of  the  best  citizens.  {_Obs.} 

If  the  Senate 
Right  rot  our  quest  in  this,  I  will  protest  them 
To  all  the  world,  no  arislocraa/.  Ji.  Jouson. 

3.  A  form  of  government,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  the  principal  persons  of  a  state,  or  in  a  privi- 
leged order ;  an  oligarchy. 

The  nri^tocrfjrtf  of  Venice  hath  admitted  sn  manv  nbuses. 
through  the  degeneracy  ot  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its 
duration  stems  to  ajjproach.  ^ici/t. 

4.  The  nobles  or  chief  persons  in  a  state  ;  a  privileged 
class  or  patrician  order;  (in  a  popular  use)  those  who 
are  regarded  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
as  in  rank,  fortune,  or  intellect. 

A-ris'tO-crat  (a-ris'to-krSt  or  5rTs-to-kr5t ;  277),  Ji. 
[F.  aristocrate.  See  Aristocracy.]  1.  One  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or  people  of  rank  in  a  community  ;  one  of  a  rul- 
ing class ;  a  noble. 

2.  One  who  is  overbearing  in  his  temi>er  or  habitti ;  a 
proud  or  haughty  person. 

A  born  aristocrat,  bred  radical.         Jl/rs.  Browning. 

3-  One  who  favors  an  aristocracy  as  a  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, or  believes  that  the  aristocracy  should  govern. 

Ills  wluile  family  are  accused  cf  being  aristocrats,    pomilhj. 

Ar'ls-tO-crat'ic  (Sr'Ts-to-krSt'Tk),  (  a.      [Gr.     dpto-ro- 

Ar'is-to-crat'ic-al  {-krStT-k./l),  )  lepaTiKos:  cf.  F. 
aristornifi'jirr.}  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aristocracy; 
consisting  in,  or  favoring,  a  government  of  nobles,  or 
principal  men  ;  as,  an  aristocratic  constitution. 

2.  Partaking  of  aristocracy ;  befitting  aristocracy ;  char- 
acteristic of,  or  originating  with,  the  aristocracy;  as,  an 
ari.'itocraiic  measure;  aristocratic  pride  or  manners. — 
Ar'ls-to-crat'ic-al-ly,  '"''■— Aris-to-crat'Ic-al-ness.  n. 

Ar'ls-tO-crat'ism  (5r'Ts-tu-kr5t'iz'm  or  5r'T.s-t5k'ra- 
tTz'm),  n,     1.  Tlie  principles  of  aristocrats.        Romilly. 

2.  Aristorratt^,  collectively.     [7^.] 

Ar'ls-tOl'O-gy  (Sr'Ts-tSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  apiarov  din- 
ner -4-  ■h'oy.]     Till.-  science  of  dining.  Quart.  Rev. 

Ar'is-tO-pnan'ic  (-to-fan'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aristophanes,  the  Atlienian  comic  poet. 

Ar'is-tO-te'U-an  (-telT-an  or  -tel'yon  ;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Aribtotle,  the  famous  Greek  philosopher 
(3S4-322  B.  c).  —  n.  A  follower  of  Aristotle  ;  a  Peripa- 
tetic.    See  Peripatetic. 

Ar'ls-to-te'li-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  otherwise  called  the  Peripatetic  pliitosophy. 

Ar'^ls-tO-tel'iC  (-tgl'tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or  to 
his  philosophy.    *'ylrw/o/e//r  usage."   .'*(>  If'.  Hamilton. 

Ar'ls-to'tle's  lan'tern  (ar'Is-tQt'l'z  ISn'tem).  {Zool.) 

The  Hvr  uiiitrd  jaws  and  ac- 
cessory M^.-,irk'3of  certain  sea 
urchbis. 

A-rls'tu-late  (^rts'tu-iat ; 
IS.'j),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  arista."} 
(Bot.)  Having  a  short  beard 
or  awn.  Gray. 

Ar'lth-man^cy  (ir'Tth- 

man'sy  or  a-rtth'niSn-sJ),  n. 

[Gr.  apiSfios  number  -f  -mancy.'}    Divination  by  means 

of  numbers. 


Aristntle's  Lantern. 


A-rlth'me-tIc  (u-rTtli'm.'-tTk),  V.  [GE.  arsmetiku, 
OF.  arisnittiipip.,  V.  arit/inu'tii/ite,  L.  arittimetiea,  fr.  Gr. 
a(nQ(j.r\jiK-q  (bc.  rtxvri),  fr.  dpi0/i,i7TtK6s  arithmetical,  fr. 
apidfxelv  to  number,  fr.  Q.piBp.Q<;  number,  prob.  fr.  8ainc 
root  as  E.  arm,  the  idea  of  counting  coming  from  that 
of  fitting,  attaching.  See  Arm.  The  modern  Eng.  and 
French  forms  are  accommodated  to  the  Greek.]  1.  Tho 
science  of  numbers;  the  art  of  computation  by  ilgurea. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  principles  of  this  iw.-ience. 

Arithmetic  of  Bines,  t  rignni>iii<-try.  —  Political  arithmetic, 
the  a]>idi<-ation  of  th'-  s<i(iii.-  lA  numbers  to  problenis  in 
civil  grivt-rninent,  pitlitical  ctononiy,  and  social  science. 
■  -  UnlverBal  arithmetic,  tlie  name  given  by  Sir  laaau  New- 
ton to  algeltru. 

Ar'Ith-met'lC-al  (Xr'rth-mStrf-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  aritlimetic;  according  to  the  rules  or  method  of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.   Bee  Logarithm. 

—  Arithmetical  mean.  Si'c  Mean.  Arithmetical  progrei- 
slon.  Si^e  Progression.  —  Arithmetical  proportion.  Seo 
Pro  portion. 

Ar'Ith-met'ic-al  ly.  adv.  Conformably  to  the  princi- 
ph'H  i>Y  iiu'LlKKis  of  arithmetic. 

A-riUi'me-U'ctan  (a^rTth'me-tTsh'an),  w.  [Cf.  F. 
arithntitirlcn.}     Onr  nkillrd  in  arithmetic. 

A-rlUi'mo-man'oy  (-mn-TuSn'Bj),  n.    Arithmancy. 

Ar'lth-mom'e-ter  CSr'Tth-mCm'f-ter),^  n.  [Gr.  apt- 
0MOS  number -f- -'"e't-T.*  cf.  F.  arithjnometre.'j  A  calcu- 
lating machine. 

Ark  (iirk),  n.     [OE.  ark,  arke,  archc,  AS.  arc,  earc, 
carcc,  fr.  L.  area.,  fr.  arcere  to  inclose,  keep  off;  akin  to 
Gr.  apKftv  to  keep  off.]    1.  A  chest,  or  coffer.     [Obs.} 
Gearittc  that  precious  rcUc  in  an  ark.  Sjt^nnrr. 

2.  {Jeivish  Hist.)  The  oblong  chest  of  acacia  wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  which  sui)ported  the  mercy  seat 
with  its  golden  cherubs,  and  occupied  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  sanctuary.  In  it  Moses  placed  the  two 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  ten  commandmentB. 
Called  also  the  Ark  of  the  Vovcnnnt. 

3.  The  large,  chestlike  vessel  in  which  Noah  and  his 
family  were  preserved  during  the  Deluge.  Gen.  vi. 
Hence  :  Any  place  of  refuge. 

4.  A  large  flatboat  used  on  Western  American  riverB 
to  transport  pro'luce  to  market. 

Ark'lte(arklt),  (7.    Belonging  to  the  ark.    [.ff.]   Faber. 

Ark'  shell''  (sh5P)-   {Zo'6l.)  A  marine  bivalve  shell  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Area  and 
its  alUes. 

Aries  (arlz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F. 
arrhes,  Scot,  airles.  Cf.  Earles 
PENNY.]  An  earnest;  earnest 
money ;  money  paid  to  bind  a 
bargain.    [Scot.} 

Aries  penny,  earnest  money 
given  to  servants.  Kersey. 

Arm  (arm),  7i.  [AS.  arm, 
earm  ;  akin  to  OHG.  aram,  G., 
D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  arm,  Icel.  annr,  Goth,  arms,  L.  armus 
arm,  shoulder,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  dp^ios  joining,  joint, 
shoulder,  fr.  the  root  ap  to  join,  to  fit  together;  cf.  Slav. 
rame.  V211-  See  Art,  Article.]  1.  The  limb  of  the 
human  body  which  extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand  ;  also,  the  corresponding  limb  of  a  monkey. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  arm  ;  as,  (a)  The  fore  limb 
of  an  animal,  as  of  a  bear-  (b)  A  limb,  or  locomotive  or 
prehensile  organ,  of  an  invertebrate  animal,  (c)  A 
branch  of  a  tree,  {d)  A  slender  part  of  an  instrument 
or  machine,  projecting  from  a  trunk,  axis,  or  fulcrum  : 
as,  the  arm  of  a  steelyard,  (e)  (IVaut.)  The  end  of  a 
yard  ;  also,  the  part  of  an  anchor  which  ends  in  the  fluke. 
(/)  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea.  {y)  A  support  for  the 
elbow,  at  the  side  of  a  chair,  the  end  of  a  sofa,  etc. 

3.  Fig. :  Power  ;  might ;  strength  ;  support ;  as,  the 
secular  arm  ;  the  arm  of  the  law. 

To  whom  is  tlif  *ir7»t  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?    Tsa.  liii.  1. 

Arm's  end,  the  end  of  the  arm;   a  good  distance  off. 

Drt/ilen.  —  Arm's  length,  the  length  of  the  arm.  —  Arm'a 

reach,  reach  of  the  arm  ;  the  distance  the  arm  can  reach. 

—  To  go  (or  walki  arm  in  arm,  to  go  with  the  arm  or  hand 
of  one  linked  in  the  arm  of  anotlu-r.  "  When  orni  hi  arm 
we  went  along."  T-  iniiiscii.  —  To  keep  at  arm's  length,  to. 
keep  at  a  di.strmce  ditfrally  or  figiirativt-lyi :  not  to  al- 
low to  romp  into  rlow  rontaft  or  tnmiliar  intercourse. — 
To  work  at  arm's  length,  to  work  disailvantitgeously. 

Arm.  71.  [See  Arms.]  {Mil.)  {a)  A  branch  of  the  mil- 
itary service;  as.  the  cavalry  arm  was  made  efficient. 
(/')  A  weapon  of  offense  or  defense;  an  instrument  of 
w  arf  are  ;  —  commoidy  in  the  pi. 

Arm,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Armep  (armd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Arming.]  [OE.  armen,  F.  armer,  fr.  L.  armare^ 
fr.  arma,  pi.,  arms.  See  Arms.]  1.  To  take  by  the 
arm  ;  to  take  up  in  one's  arms.     {.Obs.} 

And  make  him  with  onr  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave  :  come,  arm  him.  Shak. 

Arm  vour  prize ; 
I  know  you  will  not  lo'^e  him.  Two  A.  Kins^ 

2.  To  furnish  with  arms  or  limbs.     [R."] 

His  shoulders  broad  and  strong, 
Armrd  long  and  round.  Beau.  U  Fl- 

3.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  weapons  of  offense  or  de- 
fense ;  as,  to  arm  soldiers  ;  to  ar^n  the  coimtry. 

Abram  .  .  .  an»f'/ liis  trained  servants.     (?cm.  xiv.  14. 

4.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  plate,  or  with  whatever 
will  add  strength,  force,  security,  or  efficiency ;  as,  to 
arm  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;  to  arm  a  hook  in  angling. 

5.  Fig.:  To  furnish  with  means  of  defense;  to  pre- 
pare for  resistance  ;  to  fortify,  in  a  moral  sense. 

.-Ir77j  yciursclve';  .  .  .  with  the  samt  mind.     1  Pel.  iv.  1. 

To  arm  a  magnet,  to  fit  it  with  an  armature. 

Arm,  V.  I.  To  provide  one's  self  with  arras,  weapons, 
or  means  of  attack  or  resistance;  to  take  arms.  *"Tis 
time  to  f;rj»j,"  Shak. 

Ar-ma'da  (ar-ma'da  or  ar-ma'di),  n.     [Sp.  armada^ 


Ark  Shell  (Scnpliarca 
Iransiersa),  about  nat. 
size.    Atlantic  coaEt. 


Gse,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    Qm ;     pity ; 
6     ' 


food,    fo'bt  i     out,    oil ;     chair  ; 


co; 


sins,    ink ;     then,   thin  ;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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.^Iu!c  Armadillo  (  Toti'sia  lajbriaa). 


li.  as  if  armata  (sc.  classis  fleet),  fr.  nrmalus,  p.  p.  of 
armare.  See  Abm,  v.  ?.,  Army.]  A  fleet  of  armed  ships  ; 
a  squadrou.  Specifically,  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was 
sent  to  assaU  England,  A.  i».  15S8. 

Ar^ma-dillO  (ar'ma-dTI'lS),  11.  ;  ;j/.  Arhadillos  (-loz). 
[Sp.  armadillo^  dim.  of  armado  armed,  p.  p.  of  armor  to 
arm.     So  called  from  being  armed  with  a  bony  shell.] 
(Zoo!.)  (a)  Any  edentate  anhnal  of  tlie  family  Dasypi- 
dse,   peculiar   to 
America.   The 
body   and    head 
are  incased  tu  an 
armor  composed 
of     small     bony 
plates.      The  ar- 
madillos burrow 
in  the  earth,  sel- 
dom going  abroad 
except   at  night. 

When  attacked,  they  curl  up  into  a  ball,  presenting  the 
armor  on  all  sides.  Their  flesh  is  good  food.  There  are 
several  species,  one  of  which  (the  peba)  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Texas.  See  Peba,  Poyod,  Tatouay.  (6)  A  genus 
of  small  isopod  Crustacea  that  can  roll  themselves  iuto 
a  ball. 

Ar-maMo  (ar-ma'do),  n.  Armada.  [O65.] 
Ar'ma-ment  (ar'ma-meut),  71.  [L.  armamenta,  pi., 
utensils,  esp.  the  tackle  of  a  ship,  fr.  armare  to  arm  : 
of.  LL.  ormamentiim,  F.  nrmement.^  1.  A  body  of 
forces  equipped  for  war ;  —  used  of  a  land  or  naval  force. 
"The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece."  Glover, 

2.  {Mil.  &  Nov.)  All  the  cannon  and  small  arms  col- 
lectively, with  their  equipments,  belonging  to  a  ship  or 
a  fortification. 

3.  Any  equipment  for  resistance. 
Ar'ma-men'ta-ry  (-meu'ta-ry),  7^.     [L.  armamaUn- 

riinn,  fr.  armamenium  :  cf.  F.  ai^namentaire.'\  Au  ar- 
mory ;  a  magazine  or  arsenal.     [J2.] 

Ar'ma-ture  (-tur),  n.  [L.  armatura,  fr.  armare  to 
arm  :  cf.  F.  armature.  See  Aem,  v.  t..  Armor.]  1.  Ar- 
mor ;  whatever  is  worn  or  used  for  the  protection  aud 
defense  of  the  body,  esp.  the  protective  outfit  of  some 
animals  and  plants. 

2.  {Magnetism)  Apiece  of  soft  iron  used  to  connect 
the  two  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  electro-magnet,  in  order 
to  complete  the  circuit,  or  to  receive  and  apply  tlie  mag- 
netic force.  In  the  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet,  it  serves 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  magnetic  force. 

3.  {ArchJ)  Iron  bars  or  framing  employed  for  the  con- 
solidation of  a  building,  as  in  sustaimng  slender  colunms, 
holding  up  canopies,  etc.  Oif.  Gloss. 

Arm'cliair'  (arm'chSr'),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
port tlie  elbows  or  forearms.  Tennyson. 

Armed  (armd),  n.  1.  Furnished  witli  weapons  of  of- 
fense or  defense ;  furnished  with  the  means  of  security 
or  protection.     "An  armed  host."  Dryden. 

2.  Furnished  with,  whatever  serves  to  add  strength, 
force,  or  efficiency. 

A  distemper  eminently  armed  from  heaven.     Dr  Foe. 

3.  (Tier.)  Having  horns,  beak,  talons,  etc. ; — said  of 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Armed  at  all  points  {Blazonino),  completely  incased  in 
armor,  sometimes  described  a.s  arnim  cr/p-h-pie.  Ciis- 
jjon.'..— Armed  en  flute.  (^V-/"?.)  See  under  Flute.  —Armed 
magnet,  a  magnet  provided  with  an  armature.  —Armed 
neutrality.    See  under  Neutrality. 

Ar-me'lli-ail  (ar-nie'ni-(ni),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Armenien,  L, 
Armenhts,  fr.  Anncnia.'\     Of  or  pertaining  to  Armenia. 

Armenian  bole,  a  soft  clayey  earth  of  a  bright  red  color 
found  in  Armenia,  TiLscauy,  etc.  —  Armenian  stone,  (u) 
The  commercial  name  of  lapLt  la:uU.    U'J  Emery. 

Ar-me'ni-an,  ri.  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of 
Aruu'iiia  ;  also,  tlie  language  of  the  Armenians. 

2-  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  a<Iherent  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
an  organization  similar  in  some  doctrines  and  practices 
to  the  Greek  Church,  m  others  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Aim'et  (arm'ft),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  arme  arm,  or  cor- 
rupted for  healmet  helmet.]  A  kind  of  helmet  worn  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  IGth  centuries. 

Ann'lnl  (iirm'ful),  71.  ,■  pi.  Armfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  the  arm  can  hold. 

Anu'gaiint'  (-ganf),  t.  With  gaunt  or  slender  legs  (?) 
'•  An  tirmf/fiujit  steed."  Shak. 

S;:^"*  This  word  is  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  Its  mean- 
ing has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Ann'-gret' (-gretO,  «.  Great  as  a  man's  arm.   [Obs."} 

A  wreath  of  gold,  ann-ffrct.  Chattcn: 

Armliole'  (-hoi')."-  (Arm -\- hole.'}  1.  The  cavity 
un'li-r  the  HhouMer;  the  armpit.  Bacon, 

2-  A  liole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment. 

Ar-mif'er-OUS  (iir-mTfer-us),  a.  [L.  armifer ;  armn 
arms  -f  /rrre  to  bear.J     Bearing  amw  or  weapons,     [ii.] 

Al'ml-ger  (ar'mT-jer),  n.  [L.  armiger  armor  bearer ; 
arma  arms  -\-  grrrrr  to  bear.]  Formerly,  an  armor- 
bearer,  as  of  a  kniglit,  an  e.-Mpiire  who  bore  Ids  sliJeld 
and  rendered  otlier  services.  In  later  use,  one  next  in 
decree  to  a  knight,  and  entitled  to  armorial  bearings. 
The  term  is  now  superseded  by  esquire.  Jacvh. 

Ar-mlg'er-<ms  (Ur-mTj'er-us),  «.    Bearing  arms.    [I^.] 

Tlicy  lnionced  ti.  tlie  nn-iia'TovK  part  of  the  population,  mid 
were  entitled  to  write  thcriitiolvCB  Eiiquirc.  /Je  (.niincij. 

Ar'mll  (iir'mTI),  n.  [L.  arnn'lln  a  bracelet,  fr.  arrnus 
arm;  cf.  OF.  armille.'}     1.  A  bracelet.     [Ots.] 

2.  An  ancient  astronomical  instrument. 

GTA  '  When  composed  of  one  ring  placed  in  the  plane  of 
the  etpiator  for  detennining  the  time  of  tlio  p<iuinoxofl, 
it  iH  called  an  equinoctial  arnul :  when  of  two  or  more 
riiigK,  one  in  tlie  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  observing  the 
AoIsticeH,  it  is  called  a  aolstitiat  armil.  Whewell. 

II  Ar-mll1a  (iir-mTIlA),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Armillas  (-lAz),  L. 
Armfm.a:  Mt;).     ("L.,  a  hrarelot-l     1.  An  annil. 
2.  {Z06I.)  A  ring  of  hair  or  feathers  on  the  legs. 


Armillary  Sphere. 


Ar1nll-la-ry  (ar'mTl-li-rJ),  a.  [LL.  armillarius,  fr. 
L.  armilla  arm  ring,  bracelet,  fr.  ar- 
7;i?/5arm  :  cf.  F.armillairc.  See  Arm, 
7i.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
bracelet  or  ring;  consisting  of  rings  or 
circles. 

Armillary  sphere,  an  ancient  astro- 
nomical machine  composed  of  au  as- 
semblage of  rings,  all  circles  of  the 
same  sphere,  desig"ned  to  represent  the 
positions  of  the  important  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere.  yichot. 

Arming  (anuTng),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  furnisliiug  with,  or  taking,  arms. 

The  aniiing  was  now  universal.  Macauhvj. 

2.  {Nattt.)  A  piece  of  tallow  placed  in  a  cavity  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  sounding  lead,  to  brhig  up  the  sand,  shells, 
etc.,  of  the  sea  bottom.  Totten. 

3.  7)^.  (Naut.)  Red  dress  cloths  formerly  hung  fore 
and  alt  outside  of  a  ship's  upper  works  on  holidays. 

Arming  press  {Booklnndina),  a  press  for  stamping  titles 
and  de.sigus  on  the  covers  of  books. 

Ar-minl-an  (ar-mTn't-^rn  or  -y/n ;  277),  a.  Of  or  i>er- 
taining  to  Arminius  or  his  followers,  or  to  their  doc- 
trines.   See  note  imder  Arminian,  n. 

Ar-minl-an,  n.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  One  who  holds  the 
tenets  of  Arminius,  a  Dutch  divine  (b.  15C0,  d.  1G09). 

The  Arminian  doctrines  are  :  1.  Conditional  election  and 
reprobation,  in  opposition  to  absolute  predestination. 
2.  Universal  redemption,  orthat  the  atuni-meiit  was  made 
by  Chri.st  for  all  mankind,  though  nt'in-  hut  beli'-vers  can 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit,  if.  That  ni;iii,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise true  faith,  must  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  gift  of  God. 
4.  That  man  may  resist  divine  grace.  6.  That  man  may 
relapse  from  a  state  of  grace. 

Ar-min'i-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  religious  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  the  Arniinians. 

Ar-mlp'0-tence  (ar-niTp'6-tPns),  «.  [L.  armipofeniin, 
fr.  ai'mipofens.}     Power  in  arms,     [iv.]  Johnson. 

Ar-mip'O-tent  (-tt^nt),  a.  [L.  armipotens ;  arnin  arms 
-^  pofcns  powerful,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be  able.]  Power- 
ful in  arms ;  mighty  in  battle. 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  anntpotent.        Dryden. 

Ar-mis'O-nant  (ar-mTs'o-nant),  \a.      [L.  armisonus ; 

Al-mis'O-nous  {.ar-mTs'o-nQs),  1  arma  arms  -f  -w- 
vare  (p.  pr.  sonans)  to  soimd.]  Rustling  in  arms ;  re- 
sounding with  arms.     [Ohs.} 

Ar'mis-tice  (ar'iuTs-tis),  n.  [F.  armistice,  fr.  (an  as- 
sume<l  word)L.  armistitiinn  ;  arma  a.rnis  -\-  stare,  st  at  inn 
(combining  form,  -stitum),  to  stand  still.]  A  cessation 
of  arms  for  a  short  time,  by  convention ;  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities  by  agreement ;  a  truce. 

Armless  (arm'lEs),  a.    1-  Without  any  arm  or  branch. 

2.  Destitute  of  arms  or  weapons. 

Armlet  (-15t),  n.  lArm  -f  -let.'}  1.  A  small  arm ;  as, 
an  armlet  of  the  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  An  arm  ring  ;  a  bracelet  for  the  upper  arm. 

3.  Armor  for  the  arm. 

Ar-mo'nl-ac  (ar-mo'nT-5k),  a.     Ammoniac.     {Obs.l 
Ar-mnr  (ar'mer),7?..    [OE.  ariiuire,  fr.  F.  armiirr,  OF. 

armenre^  fr.  L.  armntura.  See  Ahmature.]  [Spelt  also 
armour.}  1.  Defensive  arms  for  the  body  ;  any  clothing 
or  covering  worn  to  protect  one's  person  in  battle. 

Z^^  In  English  statutes,  arwor  is  used  for  the  whole 
apparatus  of  war,  including  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
arms.  The  statnti's  of  «r/»or  directed  what  arms  every 
man  should  provide. 

2.  Steel  or  iron  covering,  whether  of  ships  or  forts, 
protecting  them  from  the  fire  of  artillery. 

Coat  armor,  the  escutcheon  of  a  person  or  family,  with 
its  several  charges  and  other  furniture,  as  mantling,  crest, 
supporters,  motto,  etc.  —  Submarine  armor,  a  water-tight 
dress  or  covering  lor  a  diver.      See  under  Submarine. 

Ar'mor— Ijear'er  (-bSr'er),  71.  One  who  carries  the  ar- 
mor or  arms  of  another  ;   an  armiger.  Jtidg.  ix.  54. 

Ai'mored  Car'inerd^,  a.     Clad  with  armor. 

Ar'mor-er  (ar'mer-er),  71.  [OE.  armrtrer,  armerer,  fr. 
F.  armurier,  fr.  armure  armor.]  X.  One  who  makes  or 
repairs  armor  or  arms. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who  had  care  of  tlie  arms  and  armor 
of  a  knight,  and  who  dressed  him  in  armor.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  arms  and  armor,  cleans 
or  repairs  them,  etc. 

Ar-mo'rl~al  (iir-mo'rT-/7l),  a.  [F,  armorial,  fr.  ar- 
vwin'es  a.TmSy  coats  of  arms,  for  armoierit^s,  fr.  OF,  ar- 
moier  to  paint  arms,  coats  of  anus,  fr.  armes,  fr.  L.  arma. 
See  Arms,  Aewory.]  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the  he- 
raldic arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Fi.'iires  nith  annorinl  signs  of  nice  and  birth.     Wordsworth. 

Armorial  bearings.    See  Arms,  4. 

Ar-mor'lc  (iir-mSrlik),  )  a.     [L.  Armoricns^  fr.  Celtic 

Ar-mor'i-cail  (-T-kan),  i  ar  on,  at  +  77io;-  sea.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  northwestern  part  of  France  (for- 
merly called  Armorica,  now  Bretagnc  or  Brittany),  or 
to  its  people.  —  n.  The  language  of  the  Arnioricans,  a 
Celtic  dialect  which  has  remaint^d  to  the  present  times. 

Ax-mor'l-can,  n.     A  native  of  Armorica. 

Ar'mor-lst  {Ui'mer-I.stt,  71.  [F.  armoristcl  One 
fikillrd  ill  t":it  armor  or  heraldry.  Cussans. 

Ar'mor-plat'ed  (-plat'Sd),  a.  Covered  with  defen- 
sive plates  of  metal,  as  a  ship  of  war  ;  steel-clad. 

This  day  will  be  launched  .  .  .  the  RTbt'tiiiior-;iIatcd  Bteam 
frifratc  in  "the  posaeflnion  of  Great  Uritnin.     7'imrji  (Jt,_c  29,  ISiiii). 

Ar'mo-ry  (Ur'mft-rJ),  n.  ;  pt.  Armories  (-rTz).  [OF. 
annairr,  armarir,  F.  armoire^  fr.  L.  armarium  place 
for  keeping  arms;  but  confused  with  F.  armoiri/s.  Seo 
AitMoitiAL,  Ambry.]  1.  A  place  whero  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  war  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  Armor  ;  defensive  and  ofTenaive  arms. 
CcIeHtial  armorfi,  hliieIdH,  helms,  and  Bpcars.       Milton. 

3.  A  manufactory  of  anue,  oa  rifles,  muskets,  pistols, 
bayonets,  swords,     [l/.  S.} 


aromatic 


4.  Ensigns  armorial ;  armorial  bearings.  Spenser, 

5.  That  branch  of  heraldry  which  treats  of  coab  armor. 
The  s'Cionce  of  heraldry,  or.  more  justly  epeakiii^,  armory, 

wliieli  is  but  one  branch  of  heraldry,  is,  without  doubt,  of  very 
ancient  orijjin.  Cussans. 

Ar'mo-zeen'  I  (ar'mo-zeu'),  n.    [F.  armosin,  arvioi' 

Ar'mo-zine'  (  sin.},  A  thick  plain  silk,  generally 
black,  and  used  for  clerical  robes.  Simmoyids. 

Arm'pit'  (arm'ptf),  n.  [Arm  -f  pit.}  The  liollow 
bemath  the  junction  of  the  ami  and  shoulder ;  the  axilla. 

Arrn'rack'  (-ritk'),  n.  A  frame,  generally  vertical,  for 
holduig  small  arms. 

Arms  (iirmz),  71.  pi.  [OE.  armes,  F.  arme,  pi.  armes^ 
fr.  L.  arjna,  pi.,  arms,  orig.  fittings,  akin  to a77;n(i  shoul- 
der, and  E.  arm.  See  Ahm,  7i.]  1.  Instruments  or 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 

lie  lays  down  liis  arin^,  but  not  his  wiles.  MiJton. 

Three  horses  and  three  goodly  euits  of  arms.    Tennyson. 

2.  The  deeds  or  exploits  of  war ;  mihtary  service  or 
science.     *'  Ai^ms  and  the  man  I  sing."  Dryden. 

3.  {Law)  Anything  which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in 
anger,  to  strike  or  assault  another  with  ;  an  aggressive 
weapon.  Coicell.     Blackstone. 

4.  (Her.)  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family,  consisting 
of  figures  and  colors  borne  in  shields,  banners,  etc.,  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  distinction,  and  descending  from 
father  to  son. 

5.  {Falconry)  Tlie  legs  of  a  hawk  from  the  thigh  to 
the  foot.  HalUu-eU. 

Bred  to  arms,  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  — 
In  annB,  aniie<l  for  \\ar;  ui  a  state  of  hostility.  —Small 
arms,  portable  firearms  kJlO\^^l  as  muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
pistols,  etc.  —  A  stand  of  arms,  a  complete  set  for  one  sol- 
dier, as  a  musket,  bayonet,  cartridge  box  and  belt;  fre- 
quently, the  musket  and  Uiynnt-t  alone. —To  arma  1  asiun- 
mons  to  war  or  battle.  —  Under  arms ,  armed  and  equipped 
and  in  readiness  for  battle,  t.>r  iur  a  military  parade. 

Arm's  end,  Ann's  length,  Arm's  reach-  See  under 
Arm. 

Ar'mure  (ar'mur),  n.  [F.  See  Armor.]  1.  Armor. 
lOhs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  A  variety  of  twilled  fabric  ribbed  on  the  surface. 

Ar'my  (ar'my),  71.  [F.  armee,  fr.  L.  arjnata,  fern,  of 
armatus,  p.  p.  of  armare  to  arm.  Cf.  Armada.]  1.  A 
collection  or  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  esp.  one  or- 
ganized in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  imder  proper  officers. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  organized  for  the  advancement 
of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army. 

3.  A  great  number ;  a  vast  multitude ;  a  host. 
An  armtj  of  good  words.  Shak. 

Standing  army,  a  permanent  army  of  professional  sol- 
diers, as  distinguished  from  militia  or  volunteers. 

Ar'my  worm'  (wax-m')-  {Z06I.)  (a)  A  lepidopter- 
ouB  insect,  which 
in  the  lanal  state  of- 
ten travels  in  great 
nmltitudes  from  field 
to  field,  destroying 
grass,  grain,  and  other 
crops.  The  common 
anny  worm  of  the 
northern  United 
States  is  Leuca7iia 
u n  ip un  eta.  The 
name  is  often  applied 
to  other  related  spe- 
cies, as  the  cotton 
worm,  (fi)  The  lar\'a 
of  a  small  two-w  inged 


Army  'Worm  (Lcitcania  ■unipuncia), 
about  7^  nat.  size,  a  Imago ;  b 
Pupa ;  c  Larva. 


fly  {Sciara),  which  marches  in  large  companies,  in  reg- 
ular order.    See  Cotton  troivit,  under  Cotton. 

II  Ar'na  (iir'na),  I  n.    {Zonl.^  The  wild  buffalo  of  India 

I!  Ar'nee  (-ue),  (  {Bos.  or  Bnhnhts,arni),\^r^ev  ih^n 
the  .hniicttii'  buffalo  and  having  enormous  horns. 

Ar-nat'tO  (ar-nat'to),  n.     See  Aknotto. 

Ar'nl-ca  (iir'nT-ka),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  ptar- 
mica.}  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  also,  the  most  impor- 
tant si^ecies  {Arnica  montana),  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe,  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic  and  stinuilant. 
[^^  The  tincture  of  arnica  is  .ipplied  externally  as  a 
remedy  for  bruises,  sprains,  etc. 

Ar'nl-cin  (sin),  n.  [See  Arnica.]  {Chcm.)  An  ac- 
tive [irinciple  of  Ar7iica  montana.     It  is  a  bitter  resin. 

Ar^nl-clne  (.-Bm),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  arnica  plant. 

Ar'not  (ar'not),  J  n.     [Cf.  D.  anrdnnnt.  E.  earthnut.} 

Ar'nut(ar'»ut).  1      The  earthnut.     [_Ohs.} 

Ar-not'tO  (ar-not'to).  n.     Same  as  Annotto. 

A'rold  (a'roid).  A-rold'e-ous  (A-roid'e-us),  a.  [^nim 
'\--oid.}  {Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the  Arum 
family  of  plants. 

A-roint'  (a-roinf),  -interj'.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  T^/w^  rynt 
thee,  roynt,  or  I'unf.  terms  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow 
that  has  been  milked,  in  order  to  drive  her  away,  to 
make  room  for  others ;  AS.  rf/man  to  make  room  or  way, 
fr.  rum  room.  The  final  /  is  per h.  for /a,  for  thou,  Cf. 
Room  space.]    Stand  off,  or  begone.     [Obs.'\ 

Aroint thcct  witch,  the  riinii>-fed  ronjon  cries.      Shak. 

A-TOint',  V.  t.  To  drive  or  pcare  off  by  some  exclamation. 
[B.}    "  Whiskered  cats  aroiutfd  fiee."    Mrs.  Brnuning. 

A-ro'ma  (A-ro'mA),  7).  [L.  aroma.  Gr.  apwtia  :  cf.  OE. 
arnmaz,  aromat,  spice,  F.  armnatc.}  1.  The  (uiality  or 
I)rinciple  of  plants  or  otlier  subFtances  which  constitutes 
their  fragrance  ;  agreeable  odor  ;  as.  the  aroma  of  coffee. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fine  dilTunive  (juality  of  intellectual 
power  ;  Havor  ;  as.  the  subtile  aroma  of  peniuc. 

Ar'0-mal'lc  (slr'n-milt'Tk),  |  a.      [L.   aromatini.%   Gr, 

Ar'0-mat'lC-al  (-i-kf/l),  i  apuf/oTiKo?  :  cf.  F.  aro- 
7naii</uc.  Sec  Aroma.]  Pertaining  to.  or  containing, 
aroma;  fragiant;  spicy;  strong-scented;  odoriferous; 
as,  arouuitir  balsam. 

Aromatic  compound  (^'/irm.).  one  of  a  large  class  of  or- 
ganic Biibbtunces.  as  tlie  oils  of  bitter  almonds,  winter- 


»le,  senate,  cflre,   ftm,   ttrm,   usk,   final,  ^11;     eve.  event,   Cad,   fern,   recent;     Ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   ftbevi  6i'b.  Odd; 
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■grcon,  and  tiirpentiiio,  the  balsamsjcampliors,  etc.,  many 
of  which  h;ivii  :in  iiioniiitu?  odor.  They  inrhuh*  many  of 
tlm  iimst  ii(ii"irtiiiit  i>I  tin-  i;irbi>ii  r(nii|»omnls  and  uiiiy  ull 
ho  <lrrivr<l  iruiil  llif  l"-ii/rii.-  ^I'oii],.  C-U,,.  Thnt.Tlil  irt 
extfiuK-d  ;U^ii  tn  iu:in\' nl  tln-if  deiuativeH.  —  Aromatic 
vinegar.     Sec  iindti"  Vkneuaii. 

Ar'0-mat'lc  (ar'i-uiat'tk),  n.  A  plant,  druK)  or  med- 
icine, ch;u;uterized  by  a  fragrant  smell,  and  usually  by  a 
warm,  puiij^cnt  taste,  as  ginf:er,  cinnamon,  spices. 

Ar'o-mat'l-za'tlon  (-I-za'shOn),  k.    [Cf.  F.  aromatisa- 

Mon.'\     Thi'  ;ii-t  *i\  IniprcfjnatinK  or  scentiug  with  aroma. 

A-ro'ma-tize  (a-io'nui-tix;  or  itr'y-mi-tiz ;  '-i77),  v.  t. 

[imp.  &L  p-J>-  AitoMATizEii  (-tizd) ;  }t.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  AaoMA- 

TiziNO.]    [L.  aniinalizuri',  Gr.  apojfiari^eLv  :  cf.  K.  aro/nn- 

4isrr.'}    To  imprf^nati^  with  aroma;  to  render  aromatic; 

to  give  a  spic-y  sri-iit  or  taste  to;  to  prnfume.  liaeon. 

A-ro'ma-tl'zer  (-ti'zEr),  n.     One  who,  or  that  wliich, 

aronuitizes  or  renders  aromatic.  Evelyn. 

A-ro'ma-tOUS  (-tus),  a.     Aromatic.     \_Obs.'\      Vaxton. 

Ar'Oph  (rir'of),?i.    [A  contraction  of  ((rwmayj/dlosopho- 

Tuni.]     A  barbarous  word  used  by  thi^  old  cliemista  to 

Ucfiipnate  various  medical  remedies.     \_(Jbs.'\ 

A-r0S6'  (a-ro//).     The  past  or  preterit  tense  of  Aeise. 
A-round'  (a-round'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  +  round.'\    1.  In 
.a  circle ;  circidarly ;  on  every  aide  ;  round. 

2.  In  a  circuit ;  here  and  there  within  the  surrounding 
«pace ;  all  about ;  as,  to  travel  around  from  town  to  town. 

3.  Near;  in  the  neighborhood  ;  as,  this  man  was  stand- 
ing around  when  the  fight  took  place.     IColloq.  U.  S.'\ 

(EF^See  Round,  the  shorter  form,  «-:/(■.  &;j/r;i.,  which, 
in  some  of  the  meanings,  is  more  conmionly  used. 

A-round',  prep.     1.  On  all  sides  of ;  encircling ;  en- 
<;oiupa68ing ;  so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of ;  about. 
A  luinbent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows.  Drydcn. 

2.  From  one  part  to  another  of;  at  random  tlu-ougli ; 
about ;  on  another  side  of;  as,  to  travel  around  the  coun- 
try ;  a  house  standing  around  the  corner.    [CoUoq.  U.  «S'.] 

A-rous'al  (A-ronz'al),  7i,  The  act  of  arousing,  or  the 
state  ot  being  aroused. 

Wlmtevcr  bus  nssuciated  itself  with  the  nroiisal  and  activity 
■of  our  bitter  luitiire.  i/ttce. 

A-rouse' (a-rouz'),  t*.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aroused  (k- 

rouzd') ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Arousing.}     [Pref.  a-  -j-  i-ouse.'\ 

To  excite  to  action  from  a  state  of  rest ;  to  stir,  or  put 

in  motion  or  exertion  ;  to  rouse ;  to  excite ;  as,  to  arouse 

■one  from  sleep ;  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 

Grneping  his  spear,  forth  issued  to  arouse 

His  brother,  mighty  eovercign  of  the  host.      Cowprr. 

No  suspicion  was  aroused.  2Ierivale. 

A-row'  (a-ro').  cdv.    [Pref.  a-  -{-  tow.'\    In  a  row,  line, 

or  rank ;  successively ;  in  order.  Shak. 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  arow.    Drydcn. 

A-roynt'  (A-roinf),  interj.     See  Aroint. 

II  Ar-peg'g:lo  (ar-p6d'jo),  n.  [It.,  fr.  urpeggiare  to  play 
on  tlie  liarp,  fr.  arpa.  harp.]  {^fus.)  The  production  of 
the  tones  of  a  chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  playing  the 
iarp,  and  not  simultaneously  ;  a  strain  thus  played. 

Ar'pent  (ar'pent),  I  n.     [F.  orpent,  fr.  L.  arrpennis, 

Ar'pen  {ar'ppn),  (  a7'ape7inis.  According  to  Col- 
iniiella,  a  Gallic  word  for  a  measure  equiv.  to  half  a 
JRoman  Jugeruin.']  Formerly,  a  measure  of  land  in 
IFrance,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  comitry.  The 
■arpnit  of  Paris  was  4,088  sq.  yards,  or  nearly  five  sixths  of 
an  English  acre.  The  woodland  arpeiit  was  about  1  acre, 
1  rood,  1  perch,  English. 

Ar'pen-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n,  [See  Arpent.]  The  Angll- 
•cized  form  of  tlie  French  arpevfeur.,  a  land  surveyor,  [i'.] 

Ar'pine  (ar'pin),  71.  An  arpent.  [Oi.?.]  Webster  {Xti'J^i). 

Ar'Qua-ted  (ar'kwQ-tSd),  a.  Shaped  like  a  bow ;  arcu- 
ate ;  curved.     [-/?■] 

Ar'que-bus    |  Car'kwe-biis  ;   277).  «.      \F.  nrquebuse^ 

Ar'que-buse  t  OF.  harquebuses  fr.  D.  haak-bns:  cf.  G. 
Jiakenbdchse  a  gun  witli  a  liook.  See  Hagbut.]  A  sort 
of  hand  gun  or  firearm  having  a  contrivance  answering  to 
:a  trigger,  by  which  the  burning  match  was  applied.  The 
Jiiusket  was  alater  invention.    [Written  also  liarqnebua.'^ 

Ar'que-bUS-ade'  (ar'kwe-bv3s-ad')i  "•  [F.  arquebu- 
jade  shot  of  an  arquebus ;  eau  d'nrqirebtisade  a  vulnerary 
ior  gimshot  wounds.]    1.  The  shot  of  an  arquebus.    Ash. 

2.  A  distilled  water  from  a  variety  of  aromatic  plants, 
as  rosemary,  millef  oil,  etc. ;  —  originally  used  as  a  vulner- 
ary in  gunshot  wounds.  Parr. 

Ar'que-bUS-ler'  (-er'),  n.  [F.  arquebttsier.']  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  an  arquebus. 

Soldier--  tirmt'd  with  guns,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  denomination, 
njipeiir  to  liave  been  called  rtrquebiisiers.  E.  Lodge. 

Ar'qiil-foux  (ar'kT-foo),  n.    Same  as  Alquifou. 

Ar'rach  (3r'nfcli),  n.    See  Orach. 

Ar'rack  (.tr'rak;  277),  n.  [Ar.  araq  sweat,  juice, 
spirituous  li(iuor,  fr.  araqa  to  sweat.  Cf.  Rack  arrack.] 
_A  name  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  islands  for 
^11  ardent  spirits.  Arrack  is  often  distilled  from  a  fer- 
mented mixture  of  rice,  molasses,  and  palm  wine  of  the 
•cocoanut  tree  or  the  date  palm,  etc. 

Ar-rag'o-nlte  (Sr-rSg'o-nit),  n.    See  Araqonite. 

Ar-raign'  (Sr-ran'),  V.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Arraigned 
'(-rand');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arraigning.]  [OE.  arnmen, 
■arenen,  OF.  nrngnier^  aranier^  nrnisvier,  F.  arraisonncr, 
fr.  LL.  arratimiare  to  address,  to  call  before  court ;  L. 
•ml  +  ratio  reason,  reasoning,  LL.  cause,  judgment.  See 
Reason.]  1-  (Lnir)  To  call  or  set  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  a  court  to  answer  to  the  matter  charged  in  an 
indictment  or  complaint.  Blackstonc. 

%  To  call  to  account,  or  accuse,  before  the  bar  of  rea- 
son, taste,  or  any  other  tribunal. 

They  will  not  am-aifpt  ymi  for  want  of  knowledge.      Dn/thn. 

It  IB  not  arrogance,  but  timidity,  of  which  the  Christian  body 
should  now  be  an-ai'/m.^d  by  the  "world.  /,  Tar/lor. 

Syn.  — To  accuse:  impeach;  charge;  censure;  crimi- 
nate; indict;  denounce.    See  Accuse. 

Ar-ralgn',  n.  Arraignment;  as,  the  clerk  of  the 
arraigns.  Blackstone.    Macaiday. 


Ar-ralgn'  (itr-ran').  1'-  /■  [From  OF.  nramier,  fr.  LL. 
nd/irtimirt  .^  (Old  /■.'wj.  Law)  To  appeal  to  ;  to  demand  ; 
as,  to  arraiijn  an  assizo  of  novel  disseizin. 

Ar'-ralgn'er  (-er),  n.     Ono  who  arraigns.       Coleridge. 

Ar-ralgn'ment  (-mrnt),  7i.  [Cf.  OF.  arraiinement, 
aresnemriil.'}  1.  {Law)  The  act  of  arraigning,  or  the 
state  of  being  arraigned  ;  the  act  of  calling  and  wetting  a 
prisoner  before  a  court  to  answer  to  an  indictment  or 
complaint. 

2.  A  calling  to  an  account  for  faults  ;  accusation. 

Ill  tlic  Hixtb  Matire,  wbicli  Hi-eniH  only  un  arrairjiiimiit  of  thr 
whole  Hcx,  tJuT)'  iM  u  Intent  adiiinnition.  linjilin. 

Ar-ral'ment,  Ar-ray'ment  (ar-ra'mnit),  n.     [From 
Array,  I'.  ^ J     Clothes;  raiment.     [0/>.v.] 
Ar-range'  (iXr-i-iitij'),  v,  t.    [imji.  &  p.  p.  Arranged 

(-ranjd') ;  /*.  pr.  A"  vb.  n.  ARRANGING  (-jing).]  [OE.  ai- 
(ii/Uf/rn,  OF.  arciitjirr^  F.  arraufirr^  fr.  a  (L.  a<l)  -f  (JF- 
renyier,  rangier^  F.  ranger.  See  Range,  v.  t.'\  1.  To  put 
in  proper  order;  to  dispose  (persons,  things,  or  parts) 
in  tile  manner  intended,  or  best  suited  for  the  purpose  ; 
as,  troops  arra^tged  for  battle. 

So  [tbey]  came  to  the  market  place,  and  there  he  urranofd 

his  men  in  the  etreets.  JScnicm. 

[They]  were  beginning  to  arrajif/e  their  hampers,    l^ot-wclt. 

A  mechanism  previously  arrun;jcd.  Paliy. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  detennine  ;  as, 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking. 

Syn,  — Adjust;  adapt;  range;  dispose;  classify. 

Ar-range 'ment  (Sr-ranj'mput),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arrange- 
ment.'] 1.  The  act  of  arranging  or  puttiit^  in  an  orderly 
condition  ;  the  state  of  being  arranged  or  put  in  order  ; 
disposition  in  suitable  form. 

2.  The  manner  or  result  of  arranging  ;  system  of  parts 
disposed  in  due  order ;  regular  and  systematic  classifica- 
tion ;  a.^^  arrangement  of  one's  dress;  the  Liimtean  ar- 
rangement of  plants. 

3.  Preparatory  proceeding  or  measure;  preparation; 
as,  we  have  made  arrangrments  for  receiving  company. 

4.  Settlement ;  adjustment  by  agreement ;  as,  the 
parties  have  made  an  arrangement  between  themselves 
concerning  their  disputes  ;  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

5.  {Mas.)  \a)  The  .adaptation  of  a  composition  to 
voices  or  instruments  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
written,  (b)  A  piece  so  adapted  ;  a  transcription ;  as,  a 
pianoforte  arz-a  n  gem  en  t  of  Beethoven's  symphonies;  an 
orchestral  arrangement  of  a  song,  an  opera,  or  the  like. 

Ar-ran'ger  (ilr-ran'jer},  n.    One  who  arranges.    Burke. 

Ar'rant  (Si'r'/nt),  a.  [OE.  erraunt^  errant^  errand, 
equiv.  to  E.  errant  wandering,  which  was  first  applied  to 
vagabonds,  as  an  errant  rogue,  an  errant  thiej',  and  hence 
passed  gradually  into  its  present  and  worse  .sense.  See 
Errant.]  1.  Notoriously  or  preeminently  bad;  thor- 
ough or  downright,  in  a  bad  sense ;  shameless ;  unmiti- 
gated ;  as,  an  arrant  rogue  or  coward. 

I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul.         Fuller. 

2.  Thorough  or  downright,  in  a  good  sense.     [06^.] 

An  ai-ratit  honest  woman.  Utirton, 

Ar'rant-ly,  adv.  Notoriously,  in  an  ill  sense ;  infa- 
mously;  impudently;  shamefully.  L^Estrange. 

Ar'ras  (Sr'ras),  n.  [From  Arras  the  capital  of  Ar- 
tois,  in  the  French  Netherlands.]  Tapestry  ;  a  rich  fig- 
ured fabric ;  especially,  a  screen  or  hangings  of  heavy 
cloth  with  interwoven  figures. 

Stateliest  couches,  with  rich  arras  spread.      Coivpfn: 
Behind  the  an-as  I  '11  convey  myself.  Shak. 

Ar'ras,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  an  arras.  Chapman. 

Ar'ras-ene'  (Sr'ras-en')i  »•  [From  Arras.]  A  mate- 
rial of  wool  or  silk  used  for  working  the  figures  in  em- 
broidery. 

il  Ar-ras'tre  (aV-ras'trS),  n.  [Sp.]  A  rude  apparatus 
for  pnlvt_-rizirig  ores,  esp.  those  containing  free  gold. 

Ar'ras-wise'  (ar'r«s-wlz'),  Ar'ras-ways'  (-waz'),  adv. 

[Prob.  a  corruption  of  ar7'iswise.     See  Arris.]     Placed 

in  such  a  position  as  to  exhibit  the  top  and  two  sides, 

the  corner  being  in  front ;  — said  of  a  rectangular  form. 

Encyc.  Brit.     Cussnns. 

Ar-raught'  (iXr-rat').  [The  past  tense  of  an  old  v. 
areach  or  nrreach.  Cf.  Reach,  obs.  pret.  raught.']  Ob- 
tained ;  seized.  Spenser. 

Ar-ray'  (ilr-ra')»  n.  [OE.  arai,  arrni,  OF.  arrai,  arrei, 
arroi,  order,  arrangement,  dress,  F.  arroi ;  a  (L.  ad)  + 
OF.  7*ni,  rei,  roi,  order,  arrangement,  fr.  G.  or  Scaud. ;  cf. 
Goth,  raidjan,  garaidjan,  to  arrange,  MHG.  gerciten., 
Icel.  reiISi  rigging,  harness  ;  akin  toE.  ready.  Cf.  PtEAny, 
Greith,  Curry.]  1.  Order;  a  regular  and  imposing 
arrangement ;  disposition  in  regular  lines  ;  hence,  order 
of  battle  ;  as,  drawn  up  in  battle  arrng. 

Wedjed  together  in  the  closest  array.  Gihhon. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  persons  thus  placed  in  order ; 
an  orderly  collection  ;  hence,  a  body  of  soldiers. 

A  gallant  an-ay  of  nobles  and  cavaliers.       Prcscott. 

3.  An  imposing  series  of  things. 

Their  long  arraf/  of  sapphire  and  of  pold.         Hyron. 

4.  Dress ;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the  person  ; 
rich  or  beautiful  apparel.  Drgden. 

5.  {Laic)  (a)  A  ranking  or  setting  forth  in  order,  by 
the  proper  officer,  of  a  jury  as  impaneled  in  a  cause,  {h) 
Tlie  panel  itself,  (r)  The  whole  body  of  jurors  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  court. 

To  challenge  the  array  {La>r),  to  except  to  the  whole 

panel,     ''oirell.     Tomlms.     li/onnt.  —  CommiBaion  of  array 

{Lna.  I/i^t.),  a  commission  given  by  the  prince  to  officers 

in  every  county,  to  muster  and  array  the  inhabitants, 

or  see  them  in  a  condition  for  war.  Bfaeksfone. 

Ar-ray',  v.  t.  \_hnp.  Si  p.  p.  Arrayed  (-rad') ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.    Arkaytng.]    [OE.  araien,  arrnien^ir.  OF.  arraier, 

arreier,  arreer,  nrroier,  fr.  arrai.    See  Array,  n.]    1.  To 

place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops  for  battle  ;  to  marshal. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  n'-rni/rd. 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade.       Campbell. 

These  doubts  will  be  arrayed  before  their  minds,     farrar. 


2.  To  deck  or  dresa ;  to  adorn  with  drcsB ;  to  clothe ; 
to  envelop;— apjjlied  esp.  to  dress  of  a  ftpleudid  kind. 
Phuraoh  . . .  anayrdhim  ni  vcBturcBof  fine  linen.    G'-7i.  xli.42. 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  gloom  arrayed.       Trumbull. 

3.  {Law)  To  net  in  order,  as  a  jury,  for  the  trial  of  a 
cause  ;  that  is,  to  call  them  man  by  man.        Blackstone. 

To  array  a  panel,  to  set  forth  in  order  the  men  that  are 
impanelerl.  fmnU.     To/alms. 

Syn.  —  To  draw  up ;  arrange  ;  dispoae  ;  eet  in  order. 

Ar-ray'er(;ir-ra'5r),n.  One  who  arrays.  In  somo  early 
Engli.sli  Ktatutca,  applied  to  an  officer  who  had  care  of 
i\n'.  soldiers*  armor,  and  who  saw  them  duly  accoutered. 

Ar-rear'  (5r-rer'),  adv.  [OE.  arere,  OF.  orere,  aricre, 
F.  urriere^  fr.  L.  ad  -j-  retro  backward.  See  Reau,]  To 
or  in  the  rear;  behind;  backwards.     [Obs.']        i^pen.'ier. 

Ar-rear',   n.     That  which   is  l>ehind  in  payment,  or 

which  remains  u;ipaid,  though  due;  esp.  areniainder,  or 

baUanco  which   remains  due  when   nome   part   has  been 

paid  ;  arrearage  ;  — conunonly  used  in  the  i>lural,  as,  «r- 

1-ears  of  rent,  wages,  or  taxes.  Locke. 

For  much  I  dread  due  payment  by  the  Greeks 

Of  yeatcrduy'B  amar.  Cowper. 

I  have  a  lar;:e  arrear  of  letters  to  write.    J.  D.  J'orhct. 

In  arrear  or  In  arrears,  behind ;  backward  ;  beliiudlmud ; 
in  debt. 

Ar-rear'age  (Sr-rer'Sj),  n.     [F.  arrerage^  fr.  at-riere, 

OF.  arere.     See  Arrear.]     That  which  remain.^  unpaid 

and  overdue,  after  previous  pa^inent  of  a  part ;  arrears. 

The  old  arrcarayca  .  .  .  being  defrayed.       JIoupU. 

Ar-rcct'  (Sr-rekf),  |  a.     [L.  arreetus,  p.  p.  of  arrigerc 

Ar-rect'ed,  |     to  raise,  erect ;  ad  -\-  regere  to 

lead  straight,  to  direct.]    1.  Lifted  up  ;  raised ;  erect. 

2.  Attentive,  as  a  person  listening.     tObs.'] 

God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer,  but  to 

the  vigilant  and  arrcct.  Smalrtdi/e. 

Ar-rect',  v.  L    1.  To  direct.    [Obs.'\ 

My  Bupplication  to  you  I  arrect.  SkcUon. 

2.  [See  Arkt.]    To  impute.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  More. 

Ar-rect'a-ry  (-^-ly)'  ""■  LL.  arrectarius.  It.  arrigere 
to  set  up.]     An  upriglit  beam,      [Obs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Ar're-not'0-kOUS  (3r're-n5t'o-ku8),  a.  [Gr.  appevoro- 
*cos  bearing  males  ;  dpprii'  a  male  -f-  tokos  a  bringing 
forth.]  {Zu'i'il.)  Producing  males  from  unfertilized  eggs, 
as  certain  wasps  and  bees. 

Ar'ren-ta'tion,  (ar'ren-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arrenter 
to  give  or  take  as  rent.  See  Arendator.]  (O.  Eng.  Law) 
A  letting  or  renting,  esp.  a  license  to  inclose  land  in  a 
forest  with  a  low  hedge  and  a  ditch,  under  a  yearly  rent. 

Ar-rep'tion  (Sr-rSp'shuu),  n.  [L.  arripere,  arreptum^ 
to  seize,  snatch  ;  ad  -f-  rapere  to  snatch.  See  Rapa- 
cious.] The  act  of  taking  away.  \Obs.']  *'  This  arrep- 
Hon  waf^  suddi-ii."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ar'rep-ti'tious  (Sr/rep-tTsh'tia),  a.  [L.  arrcptitius.} 
Snatclnd  away  ;  st-ized  or  possessed,  as  a  demoniac  ;  rav- 
ing ;  mad;  crack-brained.     [06s.] 

Odd,  arrt'iititious,  frantic  extravagances.        HoweU. 

Ar-rest'  (fir-resf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Arrested  ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Arresting.]  [OE.  aresten.  OF.  arester^ 
F.  arreter,  fr.  LL.  arrestare  ;  L.  ad  -f-  restare  to  remain, 
stop ;  re  -f-  stare  to  stand.  See  Rest  remainder.]  1.  To 
stop ;  to  check  or  liinder  the  motion  or  action  of ;  as, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river  ;  to  arrest  tlie  senses. 
Nor  couM  her  virtues  the  relentless  hand 
Of  Death  arrest.  Philips. 

2.  {Law)  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  authority  of 
law  ;  as,  to  ai'rest  one  for  debt,  or  for  a  crime. 

^^W^  After  this  word  Shakespeare  uses  nf  ("  I  arrest 
thee  of  high  treason  ")  or  on  ;  the  modem  usage  is/or. 

3.  To  seize  on  and  fix ;  to  hold ;  to  catch ;  as,  to  ar- 
rest the  eyes  or  attention.  Bucki7unster. 

4.  To  rest  or  fasten  ;  to  fix  ;  to  concentrate.     I0bs.'\ 
We  may  arrest  our  thoughts  upon  the  divine  mercir?. 

Jer.  7'aylor. 

Syn.— To  obstruct;  delay:  detain;  check;  hinder; 
stop  ;  apprehend  ;  seize  ;  lay  hold  of. 

AT-iesV,v.i.    To  tarry  ;  to  rest.     [_0bs.1       Spenser. 

Ar-resV,  ?».  [OE.  arest,  arrest,  OF.  arest,  F.  arret,  fr. 
nrester.  See  Arrest,  v.  t..  Arret.]  1.  The  act  of  stop- 
ping, or  restraining  from  further  motion,  etc. ;  stoppage ; 
hindrance  ;  restraint ;  as,  an  arrest  of  development. 

As  the  arrest  of  the  air  showeth.  Lncon. 

2.  {Law)  The  taking  or  apprehending  of  a  person  by 
authority  of  law ;  legal  restraint ;  custody.  Also,  a  de- 
cree, mandate,  or  warrant. 

William  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arre5^  Macaulay. 

[Our  brother  Norway]  sends  out  ai-rcsrs 

On  Furtinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys.  Shak. 

[!^^  An  arrest  mav  be  made  by  seizing  or  touching  the 

bodv ;  but  it  is  sutticient  if  tlie  party  be  witliui  the  power 

of  the  officer  and  submit  to  the  arrest.    In  Admiralty 

law,  and  in  old  English  practice,  the  term  is  applied  to 

the  seizure  of  property. 

3.  Any  seizure  by  power,  physical  or  moral. 

The  sad  stories  of  fire  from  heaven,  the  burning  of  his  sheep, 
etc.,  .  .  .  were  Bad  Hrrc.^(s  to  his  troubled  spirit.        Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  (Far.)  A  scurfiness  of  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg 
of  a  horse  ;  — also  named  rat-tads.  White. 

Arrest  of  Judgment  (Lair),  the  staying  or  stopping  of  a 
judgment,  after  verdict,  for  legal  cause.  Tlie  motion  for 
this  purpose  is  called  a  motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment. 

Ar'res-ta'tlon  (ar'res-ta'shGn),  n.  [F.  arrestatioiit 
LL.arrestatio.]     Arrest,     [i?.] 

The  arrc-itntion  of  tbo  F.ni,-li3h  resident  in  France  was  decreed 
by  the  National  Convention.  //.  J/.  tVUhamx. 

Ar'res-tee'  (5r'res-te'),  n,  [See  Arrest,  v.]  {Scots 
Tjaw)  The  persou  in  whose  hands  is  the  property  attached 
by  arrestment. 

Ar-rest'er  (ar-resfer),  n.     1.  One  who  arrests. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  The  person  at  whose  suit  an  arrest- 
ment is  made.     [Also  written  atn-esior.'] 
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Ar-rest^g  (Kr-restTng),  a.  Striking  ;  attracting  at- 
tention; impressive. 

This  nio.-t  eulenin  and  arroinng  occurrence.    J.  U.  Xewman. 

Ar-rest'ive  (-Tv),  a.    Tending  to  arrest.         McCosh. 
Ar-resVment     (-rgst'ment),    n.      [OF.  arrestemeiU.'^ 

1.  {Scots  Laic)  The  arrest  of  a  person,  or  the  seizure  of 
his  effects ;  esp.,  a  process  by  which  money  or  mova- 
bles in  the  possession  of  a  third  party  are  attached. 

2.  A  stoppage  or  check.  Darwin. 
II  Ar-ret'  (Sr-rSf  or  ar-ra'),  v.     [F.    See  Arrest,  tk] 

(F.  Law)  (a)  A  judgment,  decision,  or  decree  of  ••*  court 
or  high  tribunal ;  also,  a  t^cree  of  a  sovereign.  (6)  An 
arrest ;  a  legal  seizure. 

Ar-ret'  (Sr-rEt'),  r.  t.   Same  as  Aket.    lObs."]    Spenser. 

Ar'rha-phos'tlc  (ar'ra^fSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  appa^os ; 
o  priv.  -f  paTrreii'  to  sew  together.]     Seamless.     [/?.] 

Ar-rhl'ZaKA-ri'ziI),      la.     [Gr.  ippt-^o^   not  rooted; 

Ar-rhl'ZOUS  (^rl'zus),  j  a  priv.  +  pt'^a  a  root.] 
{Lot.)  Destitute  of  a  true  root,  as  a  parasitical  plant. 

Ar-rhyth'mlcfi-rTth'mTk),   la.     [Gr.   appu^juos ;    a 

Ar-rhyth'mous  (-mils),  )  p  r  i  v .  +  pv^Mo? 
rhythm.]  (Med.)  Being  without  rhythm  or  regularity, 
as  the  pulse. 

Ar'rh3rtll-my  fSr'rTth-mJ-).  "■  [Gr.  appv9tJ.ia  ;  a  priv. 
-f  pv6iJ.6<;  rhytlim.]     Want  of  rhj-thm.      [i?.] 

Ar-rlde'  (Kr-rid'),  v.  t.  [L.  arrulere  ;  ad  -j-  ridere  to 
laugh.]     To  please  ;  to  gratify.     \_Archaic\      B.  Jonson. 

Above  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what  dn  most  arn*'/^  and 
eolacc  me  are  thy  repositories  of  inoldering  learning.         Lamb. 

Ar-rlere'  {5r-rer'),  n.  [F.  arriere.  See  Arreae.] 
**  That  wliich  is  behind  "  ;  the  rear;  —  chiefly  used  as  au 
adjective  in  the  sense  of  behind,  rear,  subordinate. 

Arriere  fee,  Arriere  fief,  a  fee  or  fief  dependent  on  a  su- 
perior fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory.  —Arriere  vaBEal, 
the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

Ar-rlere'-ban''  (-bSn'),  «■  [F.,  fr.  OF.  arban,  heriban, 
fr.  OHG.  huriban,  herihun,  G.  heerbann,  the  caUing  to- 
gether of  an  army;  OHG.  heri  an  army  -j-  ban  a  public 
call  or  order.  The  French  have  misunderstood  their 
old  word,  and  have  changed  it  into  arnfre-fion,  though 
arriere  has  no  connection  with  its  proper  meaning.  See 
Ban,  Abakdox.]  A  proclamation,  as  of  the  French  kings, 
calling  not  only  their  immediate  feudatories,  but  the  vas- 
sals of  these  feudatories,  to  take  the  field  for  war  ;  also, 
the  body  of  vassals  called  or  liable  to  be  called  to  arms, 
as  in  ancient  France. 

Ar'rls  (Sr'ris),  n.  [OF.  areste,  F.  arete^  fr.  Jj.orista 
the  top  or  beard  of  an  ear  of  grain,  the  bone  of  a  fish.] 
(Arch.)  The  sharp  edge  or  salient  angle  formed  by  two 
surfaces  meeting  each  other,  whetlier  plane  or  curved  ; 

—  applied  particularly  to  the  edges  in  moldings,  and  to 
the  raised  edges  wluch  separate  the  flutings  in  a  Doric 
column.  P.  Cyc. 

Arria  fiUet,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood  used  to  raise  the 
slates  of  a  roof  against  a  chimney  or  wall,  to  throw  off 
the  rain,  (iwilt. — Arris  glitter,  a  gutter  of  a  V  form 
fixed  to  the  eaves  of  a  building.     Ginlt. 

Ar'rlsh  (Sr'rlsh),  n.  [See  Eddish.]  The  stubble  of 
wheat  or  gxaes  ;  a  stubble  field  ;  eddish.  \Eng.'\  [Writ- 
ten also  ansfiy  ersb,  etc.] 

The  moment  we  entered  the  stubble  or  arn'sh.     Blackw.  Mag. 

Ar'rlS-wlse'  (Sr'rls-wlz'),  adv.  Diagonally  laid,  as 
tiles ;  ridgewise. 

Ar-riv'al  (Sr-riv'al),  n.  [From  Arrive.]  1.  The  act 
of  arriving,  or  coming  ;  the  act  of  reaching  a  place 
from  a  distance,  whether  by  water  (as  in  its  original 
sense)  or  by  land. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  towers,  with  longing  eyes. 
Expect  his  awift  iiniral.  I>riiflen. 

2.  The  attainment  or  reaching  of  any  object,  by  effort, 
or  in  natural  course ;  as,  our  arrival  at  this  conclusion 
was  wholly  unexpected. 

3.  Tlie  person  or  thing  arriving  or  which  has  arrived  ; 
as,  news  brought  by  the  last  arriiml. 

Another  (tirital  Btill  more  important  was  epeedily  on- 
nouDCPd.  JIacuiitay. 

4.  An  approach.     [Obs.] 

The  houKe  has  a  corner  arn'ra?.        //.  Walpolc. 
Ar-riv'ance  (-ins).  71.     Arrival.     [06^.]  S/tnk: 

Ar-rlve'  (Sr-riv'),  v.  i.  [/mn.  &  p.  p.  Arrived  (-rivd') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arriving.]  [OE.  ariveyi  to  arrive,  land, 
OF.  ariver,  F.  arrii'cr,  fr,  LL.  arripa)e,  adripare^  to 
come  to  shore  ;  L.  r/rf  4-  riixi  the  sliore  or  sloping  bank 
of  a  river.  Cf.  Riparian.]  1.  To  come  to  the  shore  or 
bank.  In  present  usage  :  To  come  in  progress  by  water. 
Or  by  traveling  on  land  ;  to  reach  by  wat«r  or  by  land  ; 

—  followed  by  at  (formerly  sometimes  by  /o),  also  by  in 
and /rom.     ".-Jm'TTtZ  in  Padua."  Shnk. 

(^nens]  sailing  with  a  fleet   from  Sicily,  arrived  .  .  .  and 

landed  in  the  country  of  I.aurfntnin.  UnUand. 

There  was  no  outbreak  till  tlic  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 

Mttcnidri'/. 

2.  To  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion;  to  gain  or 
compass  an  object  by  effort,  practice,  study,  inquiry,  rca- 
aoning,  or  experiment. 

To  arrive  at,  to  reach,  or  attain  to. 

When  he  nrrivnl  at  manhood.  Itofjfm. 

We  arrivr  at  a  knowledge  of  a  law  of  nature  by  the  generali- 
zation of  facte.  MrCmh. 
If  of  great  thinB"?  Ihon  wouldst  «m'tT.  Milton. 

3.  To  come ;  —  said  of  time  ;  as,  the  time  arrived. 

4.  Tn  happen  or  occur.     [Arcfiaic'\ 

Happy  !  to  whom  thin  ploriouB  death  arrivfg.       Walhr. 
Arrive',  v.  t.     1.  To  bring  to  shore.     [06«.] 

A  nd  made  the  Fca-trod  fhip  arHvi:  them.     C/iajmian. 
2-  To  reach;  to  come  to.     [Archaic'] 

Ere  he  am'vf  the  hoppy  inle.  Milton. 

Ere  wc  could  arrive  the  point  proposed.  .stiuk. 

Arrivff  nt  Idit  the  blessed  yonl.  Trnnytim. 

Ar-rlvo'.  n.    Arrival.     [Ohi^.]  Chaucer. 

IIowBhonhl  I  joy  of  thy  arni'c  to  hear!      Urai/ton. 

Ar-rlv'er  (Sr-riv'er),  n.     One  who  arrives. 


II  Ar-rO'ba(ir-r5'bS),  t).  [Sp.  and  Pg.,from  Ai.nrrvb, 
ar-rubu,  a  fovirtli  part.]  1.  A  Spanish  weight  used  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  r=  "25.31;  lbs.  avoir. ;  also,  an 
old  Portuguese  weight,  used  in  Brazil  =  3'2.38  lbs.  avoir. 

2.  A  Spanish  liquid  measure  for  wine  =:  3.54  imp. 
gallons,  and  for  oil  =  2.78  imp.  gallons. 

Ar'ro-gance  (Sr'ro-gons),  7i.  [F.,  fi.L.  arrogmiiia, 
fr.  arrof/mis.  See  Arrogant.]  The  act  or  habit  of  arro- 
gating, or  making  undue  claims  in  an  overbearing  man- 
ner ;  that  species  of  pride  which  consists  in  exorbitant 
claims  of  rank,  dignity,  estimation,  or  power,  or  which 
exalts  the  worth  or  importance  of  the  person  to  an  undue 
degree  ;  proud  contempt  of  others  ;  lordliness  ;  haughti- 
ness ;  self-assumption  ;  presumption. 

I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.  Shok. 

Syn.  —  Haughtiness  ;  hauteur  ;  assumption  ;  lordli- 
ness; presumption  ;  pride ;  disdain;  insolence;  conceit; 
conceitedness.    See  Haughtiness. 

Ar'ro-gan-cy  (-gTu-.syV  n.     Arrogance.  Shah. 

Ar'ro-gant  (Sr'ru-gant),  (I.  [¥.  arrogant,  L.  arrogaiu, 
p.  pr.  of  arrogare.  See  Arrogate.]  1.  Making,  or  hav- 
ing the  disposition  to  make,  exorbitant  claims  of  rank  or 
estimation  ;  giving  one's  self  an  undue  degree  of  impor- 
tance ;  assimiiug ;  haughty  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Arrogant  Winchester,  that  huu^'hty  prelate.         Shak. 

2.  Containing  arrogance  ;  marked  with  arrogance  ; 
proceeding  from  undue  claims  or  self-importance;  — ap- 
plied to  things;  as,  arrogant  pretensions  or  behavior. 

Syn.  —  Magisterial;  lordly;  proud;  assuming;  over- 
bearing; pre.s»imptuous;  haughty.    See  Magisterial. 

Ar'ro-gant-ly,  "-:/(■■  In  an  arrogant  manner ;  with 
undue  i>riJe  ov  self-importance. 

Ar'ro-gant-ness.  n-    Arrogance.    [7?.] 

Ar'ro-gate  (Sr'rJ-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  6:  p.  p.  Arrogated 
(-ga'tSd);  p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Arrogating  (-ga''ting).]  [L. 
arrogattis^  p.  p.  of  adrogare,  arrogare,  to  ask.  appropri- 
ate to  one's  self;  ad  -f  Togare  to  ask.  See  Rogation.] 
To  assume,  or  claim  as  one's  own,  unduly,  proudly,  or 
presumptuously ;  to  make  undue  claims  to,  from  vanity 
or  baseless  pretensions  to  right  or  merit ;  as,  the  pope 
arrogated  dominion  over  kings. 

lie  ariorjatcd  to  himself  the  right  of  decidios  dogmatically 
what  was  orthodox  doctrine.  Macaula;/- 

Ar'ro-ga'tion  (Sr'ri-pa'shun),  w.  [L.  arrogatio,  fr. 
arrogare.  Cf.  Adrogation.]  1.  The  act  of  arrogating, 
or  making  exorbitant  claims ;  the  act  of  taking  more  than 
one  is  justly  entitled  to.  Hall. 

2.  {Civ.  Law)  Adoption  of  a  person  of  full  age. 

Ar'ro-ga-tlve  (-gS-ttv),  a.  Making  undue  claims  and 
pretension  ;  prone  to  arrogance,     [ii.]         Dr.  U.  More. 

II  Ar^ron'disse'ment'  (a'ros'des'mas'),  «•  [F.,  fr. 
arrondir  to  make  round  ;  ad  -\-  rond  round,  L.  rotundus.'} 
A  subdivision  of  a  department.     [France'} 

C^^^  The  territory  of  France,  since  the  revolution,  has 
been  divided  into  dejuirtrnt-Dts^  those  into  arnindisst' 
Tiu-iits,  those  into  cantons,  and  the  latter  uito  communes. 

Ar-rose'  (itr-roz'),  v.  t.  [F.  arroser.]  To  drench ;  to 
besprinkle  :  to  moisten.     [Obs.} 

The  blissful  dew  of  Iieaven  does  nrmse  yoM.  Tu-oX-KiTUi. 

Ar-ro'sion  (Sr-ro'zhun),  n.  [L.  arrndere,  arrosnm,  to 
gnaw  :  cf.  F.  arrosion.']     A  gnawing.  [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ar'rOW  (Sr'ro),  w.    [OE.  arewc,  AS.  arewe,  earh  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  or^  orvar,  Goth,  arhwaz- 
na,  and  perh.  L.  arcus  bow.     Cf. 
Arc]    a  missile  weapon  of  of- 
fense, straight,  slender,  pointed, 


Arrow. 


and  usually  feathered  and  barbed,  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

Broad  arrow,  (a)  An  arrow  with  a  broad  head.  (6)  A  mark 
placed  upon  British  ordnance  and  govenimeut  stores, 
which  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  broad  arrowhead. 

Ar'row  grass'  (gras'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
grasslike  plant  {Triglochin  pa  I  list  re,  and  other  species) 
with  pods  opening  so  as  to  suggest  barbed  arrowheads. 

Ar'row-head'  (-h?d').  n.     1.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  <5^(Ti7(7/ana,  esp. 
S.  sagiffifolia,  —  named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Ar'row-head' ed,  a.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ar- 
row ;  cuneiform. 

Arrowheaded  characters,  characters  the  elements  of 
which  consist  of  strokes  resembling  arrowheads,  nail- 
heads,  or  wedges;  —  hence  called  also  mal-h-  m/,-/,  irfdnr- 
forui'd,  r 'I II ''i/ornt,  or  cumatic  cliar:irters  ;  tlie  oldest 
written  cliaracters  used  in  the  country  about  the  Tigris 
and  Euphr.-ites,  and  subsequently  in  Persia,  and  abound- 
ing ajnong  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
See  Cuneiform. 

Ar'row-roor  (-roof),  n.  1.  {Bat.)  A  West  Indian 
plant  of  the  genus  Marantn,  esp.  dL  arundinacea,  now 
cultivated  in  many  hot  countries.  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians  used  the  roots  to  neutralize  the  venom  in  wounds 
made  by  poisoned  arrows. 

2.  A  nutritive  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of 
Maranfa  amndinacca,  and  used  as  food,  esp.  for  children 
and  invalids;  also,  a  .similar  starch  obtained  from  other 
plants,  as  various  species  of  Maranta  and  Curcuma. 

Ar'rOW-WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  A  shrub  ( Vibunmm  den- 
tat  nm)  throwing  in  damp  woods  and  tliickets  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  long,  straight,  slender  shoots. 

Ar'row-worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  {ZoVil.)  A  peculiar  trans- 
parent worm  of  the  genus  .S'ar?(7/</,  living  at  the  surface 
of  thi-  sea.     See  Sagitta. 

Ar'row-y  (Sr'rft-J).  a.     1.  Consisting  of  arrows- 
How  quick  they  wheedled,  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  tilfit  of  nrrowv  shnwers.  Milton. 

2.  Formed  or  moving  like,  or  in  any  respect  resem- 
hliuR,  an  arrow;   swift;  darting;  piercing.      "His  ar- 
rowy tongue."  Conper. 
By  the  blue  ruBhinp  of  the  an-owt/  Khnne.        Jiijrnn. 
With  arrowy  vitoIitioB,  vivaciticii..  and  inpcniiities.     i'arli/l/-. 

II  Ar-roy'o  (4-roi'fi),  n.;  pi.  Arroyos  (-ftz).  [Sp..  fr. 
LL.  arrngium,  rogiuni ;  cf.  Gr.  po»i  river,  stream,  fr.  peic 
to  (low.]     1.  A  water  course;  a  rivulet. 

2.  The  dry  bed  of  a  smull  8tre;im.     [  Western  U.  5.] 


I!  Al'SCUn  (iir'shtn).  r,.     See  AnsniNZ. 
Arse  fars),  n.     [AS.  cars,  u.rs;  akin  to  OHG.  ars,  G- 
arsch,  D.   aars,  Sw.  ars,  Dan.  arts,  Gr.  oppo?  (cf.  oupa 
tail).]   The  buttocks,  or  hind  part  of  an  animal ;  the  pos- 
teriors ;  the  fundament ;  the  bottom. 

Ar'se-nal  (ar'se-nul).  n.  [Sp,  &  F.  arsenal  arsenal, 
dockyard,  or  It.  arzanale,  ar.se7Uile  (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  darsena 
dock) ;  all  fr.  Ar.  darrinH^a  house  of  industry  or  fabrica- 
tion ;  dar  house  -j-  rina'a  art,  industry.]  A  public  estab- 
lishment for  the  storage,  or  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage,  of  arms  and  all  military  equipments,  whether 
for  land  or  mival  service. 
Ar'se-nate  (-u'lt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  arsenic  acid. 
Ar-se'ni-ate  Cjir-se'nt-af,  n.  See  Aksknatk.  [It.] 
Ap'se-nic  (Ur'sc-nlk;  2"7),  r.  [L.  arsenicum,  Gr.  dp- 
cret-LKoi;  appeviKOi',  yellow  orpimeiit,  perh.  fr.  dpcrei'iKos 
or  better  Attic  appeftxoc  masculine,  appi^f  male,  ou 
account  vf  its  strength,  or  fr.  Per.  zernlkh  :  cf.  F.  ar- 
senic.'} 1.  {('hem.)  One  of  the  elements,  a  solid  sub- 
stance resembling  a  metal  in  its  physical  properties,  but. 
in  its  chemical  relations  ranking  with  the  nonmetals_ 
It  is  of  a  steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  luster,  though 
usually  dull  from  tarnish.  It  is  verj"  brittle,  and  sub- 
limes at  350^  Fahrenheit.  It  is  sometimes  found  native, 
but  usually  combined  with  silver,  cobalt,  niokel,  iron, 
antimony,  or  sulphur.  Orpiment  and  realgar  are  two 
of  its  sulphur  compounds,  the  first  of  whicli  is  the  true 
arsenicum  of  the  ancients.  The  element  .ind  its  com- 
pounds are  active  poisons.  Specific  gravity  from  5.7'  to 
6.9.     Atomic  weight  75.     SjTnbol  As. 

2.  {Com.)  Arsenious  oxide  or  arsenious  anhydride;  — 
called  also  arsenious  acid,  tchite  arsenic,  and  ratsbane. 

Ar-sen'lc  (ar-.sen'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  arsenic; — said  of  those  compomids  of 
arsenic  in  which  this  element  has  its  highest  equivalence ; 
as,  ar.seyiic  acid. 

Ar-sen'ic-al  (-T-kol).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, arsenic  ;  arsenic  ;  as,  arsenical  vapor  ;  arseriical 
wail  papers. 
Arsenical  silver,  nil  ore  of  silver  containing  arsenic. 
Ar-sen'l-cate  (-kat),  r.  t.  [^iwp.  Sz  p.  p.  Arsenicated  ; 
p.  ])r.  S:  rb.  7i.  An:?ENicATiNG.]  To  combine  with  arsenic  ; 
to  treat  or  impregnate  with  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'1-clsm  (ar-sgn'T-sTz'm).  n.  (Med.)  A  diseased 
condition  produced  by  slow  poisoning  with  arsenic. 

Ar'sen-lde(ar's5n-Td  or -id).  7J.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  arsenic  with  a  metal,  or  positive  element  or  radical ; 
—  formerly  called  arsenixiret. 

Ar'sen-ii'er-ous    (ar'sSu-Tfer-Cs),    a.      [Arsenic   -\- 
-/eroiLS.}     Containing  or  producing  arsenic. 
Ar-se'ni-OUS    (ar-se'nt-us),    «.      [Cf.    F.    arsenieiir.'} 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing,  arsenic  ; 
as,  arsenious  powder  or  glass. 

2.  iChcm.)  Pertaining  to.  or  derived  from,  arsenic, 
when  having  an  equivalence  next  lower  than  the  highest ; 
as,  arsenious  acid. 

Ar'sen-ite  (iir's5n-It).  n.  [Cf.  F.  ars4nile.'\  (Chem.) 
A  salt  fornu'd  by  the  union  of  arFcnious  acid  with  a  base. 

Ar'se-nl'u-ret  (ar'se-ni'ii-ret  or  ar-sSu'ij-rSt),  n. 
(Chem.)  Sec  Arsenide. 

Ar'se-ni'u-ret'ed,  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  arse- 
nic ; —  said  of  some  elementary  substances  or  radicals;, 
as,  arseniurcfed  hydropen.     [Also  spelt  arseniuretted.} 

Ar'sen-0-pyr'lte  (iir'sSn-o-pyrlt),  n.  [Arsenic  4- 
pyrite.}  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  tin-whit^  color  and  me- 
tallic luster,  containing  artenic.  -sulphur,  and  iron  ;  —  also 
called  arsenical  pyrites  and  mispickcl. 

Arse'smart  (ars'smart),  n.  Smartweed ;  water  pep- 
per. Dr.  Prior. 

i  Ar'shlne  (ar'shen),  n.  [Rusf=.  arshin,  of  Turkish- 
Tartar  origin  ;  Turk,  arshin,  arshun,  ell,  yard.]  A  Rus- 
sian measure  of  length  r=  2  ft.  4.24G  inches. 

Ar'sine  (ar'sTn  or-sen).  n.  [From  Arsenic]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  AsHg,  a  colorless 
and  exceedingly  poisonous  gas,  having  an  odor  like  garlic  ; 
arseniureted  hydrogen. 

I'  Ar'sis  (ar'sTs),  n.  [L.  arsis.  Gr.  apo-t?  a  raising  or 
lifting,  an  elevation  of  the  voice,  fr.  aXptiv  to  raise  or 
lift  up.  Its  ordinary  use  is  the  result  of  an  early  mis- 
apprehension ;  originally  and  properly  it  denotes  tlie 
lifting  of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  and  hence  the  unac- 
cented part  cf  the  rhj'thm.]  1.  (Pros.)  (a)  That  pai'J 
of  a  foot  where  the  ictus  is  put,  or  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  (known  as  the  thesis)  of  the  foot 
by  a  greater  stress  of  voice.  ]Iermann,  {b\  That  eleva- 
tion of  voice  now  called  metrical  accentuation,  or  the 
rhythmic  accent. 

tW^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  arsis  originally  con- 
.•iisted  in  a  higher  musical  tone,  erreater  volume,  or  longer 
duration  of  sound,  or  in  all  combined. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  elevation  of  the  hand,  or  that  part  of  the- 
bar  at  w  hicli  it  is  raised,  in  beating  time ;  the  weak  or  un- 
accented part  of  the  bar  ;  —  opposed  to  thesis.        Moore. 

Ars'met'rlke  (arz'met'rTk),  n.  [An  erroneous  form 
of  arithmetic,  as  if  from  L.  ars  metrica  the  measuring 
art.]     Arithmetic.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Ar'son  (ar's'n;  277),  n.  [OF.  arson,  arsun,  fr.  L. 
ardere,  arsum,  to  burn.]  {Lau}  The  malicious  burning 
of  a  dwelling  house  or  outhouse  of  another  man,  whicli, 
by  the  common  law  is  felony  ;  the  malicious  and  volun- 
tary firing  of  a  building  or  ship.  Wharton. 

^j^^The  definition  of  this  crime  is  varied  bv  statutes 
in  difTerent  countries  and  f^tates.  The  Eiijrlish  lau  of  ar- 
son h.as  been  considerably  moditicd  in  tlie  United  Rt.ttr's ; 
in  some  nf  th»»  States  it  lias  been  iiiaterially  enlarged, 
wliile  in  otlicrs,  various  devrrcfs  of  arson  have  been  cslah- 
lislied,  with  corresponding  iiunishment.  liiirri!!. 

Art  (art).  Tlie  second  person  singtilar,  indi<:ative 
mode,  present  tense,  of  the  substantive  verb  Be;  but 
formed  after  the  an.ilogy  of  the  plural  aj-r,  with  the  end- 
ing -/,  as  in  thou  shal/.  wil/,  orip.  an  ending  of  the  second 
person  sing.  pret.  Cf.  Bb.  Now  used  only  in  solcnin 
or  poetical  style. 
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Art  (art),  n.  [F.  art,  L.  ars,  artis,  orig.,  skill  in  join- 
juR  nr  ftttiuK  ;  prob.  akin  to  E,  arm,  ari.slocrat,  tirtic/p.] 

1.  Tlio  eiiiployinent  of  means  to  auroinplish  Home  clu- 
sired  end  ;  the  adaptation  of  tliinRH  in  tlu?  natural  world 
to  the  uses  of  life  ;  the  application  of  knowledge  or  power 
to  practical  purposes. 

Ulust  with  each  grnco  of  nature  and  of  art.  Poju-. 

%.  A  syateiu  of  rules  servinir  to  facilitate  tlie  perform- 
ance of  certain  actiona  ;  a  Hystcm  nf  prinii|)lrH  :iiid  ruIrH 
for  attaining  a  desired  end;  imthctd  i.f  lininjr  well  some 
special  work;  —  often  contradi.stinnuiHlicil  froiri  scimrr 
or  speculative  principles  ;  aa,  the  urt  of  building  or  en- 
graving ;  the  art  of  war ;  the  art  of  navigation. 

Science  in  svstemntizcd  knowledge Irt  la  knnwlodt^c 

madf  ctticii-ntby  skill-  J.  /•'.  (ivnnwj- 

3.  The  systematic  application  of  knowledge  or  Rkill  in 
eftectiiig  a  desired  result.  Also,  an  occupation  or  busi- 
ness requiring  such  knowledge  or  skill. 

The  flahenncn  cau't  emiiloy  their  «/(  witli  so  much  Hnccees 
in  HO  troubled  a  sea.  Addismi. 

4.  The  application  of  skill  to  the  production  of  the 
beautiful  by  imitation  or  design,  or  an  occupation  in 
wliicit  skill  is  so  employed,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture  ; 
one  of  the  tine  arts  ;  as,  he  prefers  art  to  literature. 

5.  }il.  Those  branches  of  learning  which  are  taught  in 
tlie  academical  course  of  colleges  ;  as,  master  of  arts. 

In  (eurlesa  youth  wu  tempt  the  hei^dits  of  iivts.        Po/ir. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  (o7,t  (as  they  ure  called  in  collpges) 

ia,  perhaps,  laynig  too  laborious  a  foundation.  GuUlmufh. 

6.  Learning ;  study ;  applied  knowledge,  science,  or 
letters.     [Archaicl 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.  Pope. 

7.  Skill,  dexterity,  or  the  power  of  performing  certain 
actions,  acquired  by  experience,  study,  or  observation  ; 
knack;  as,  a  man  has  tlie  art  oi  managing  his  business 
to  advantage. 

8.  Skillful  plan;  device. 

They  employed  every  art  to  soothe  .  .  .  the  discnntentrd 
warriors.  Jhuuuhii/. 

9.  Cunning ;  artifice ;  craft. 

Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  alt.  Shak. 

Animals  practice  art  whcu  opposed  to  their  superiors  in  ' 
ttrt-nmh.  Crabh. 

10.  The  black  art;  magic.     [O65.]  Shnk. 
Art  and  part  iSc»f.<:   Lmr),  share  or  concern  by  aiding 

and  abetting  a  criminal  in  tlie  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
whether  by  advice  or  by  assistance  in  the  execution  ; 
complicity. 

C^^^  The  arta  are  divided  into  various  classes.  The 
useful,  mechanical,  or  industrial  arts  are  those  in  whii'h 
tlie  hands  and  body  are  more  conccrnnd  th;in  thf  mind  ; 
as  ill  making  clothes  and  utensils.  These  iin-  c  died 
trade.'i.  The  flue  arts  are  those  wliiih  h;ivi-  prim  nilv  to 
do  with  imagination  and  taste,  and  are  appiiud  to  tin;  pro- 
duction of  what  \A  beautiful.  They  include  poetry,  mu- 
sic, painting,  iMn^ra\  ni„'.  sculpture,  and  architecture  ;  but 
the  term  is  often  coiiiiued  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture. The  liberal  arts  ('irfi.i  /if-rrn/..^,  the  liigher 
arts,  which,  among  the  Romans,  only  freeincn  were  per- 
mitted to  pursue)  were,  in  the  iMiililie  Av:es,  these  seven 
branches  of  learning, —grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  aritli- 
metic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  In  modern 
times  tlie  liberal  arts  include  the  sciences,  philosophy, 
history,  etc.,  which  compose  the  course  of  academical  or 
collegiate  education.  Hence,  degrees  in  the  arts  ;  master 
and  bachelor  of  arts. 

In  America,  literature  and  the  elerant  arts  must  grow  up 
side  by  bide  witli  the  coarser  plants  nf  daily  iitcessity.      Irrhtfi. 

Syn.  —  Science ;  literature  ;  aptitude  ;  readiness ;  skill ; 
dexterity:  adroitness;  contrivance  ;  pmlession;  business; 
trade ;  calling ;  cunning  ;  artifice  ;  duplicity.  See  Science. 

II  Ar-te'ml-a(ar-te'mT-a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.'ApTejits,  a 
Greek   goddess.]     {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
phyllopod  Crustacea  found  in  salt  lakes 
ond  brines;    the  brine  shrimp.      See 
ISrine  shrimp. 

Ar'te-ml'si-a  (ar'te-mtzh'T-a  or  ar'- 
te-mlsh'I-a),  n.  [L.  Artemisia,  Gx.':\p- 
TfintiTia.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
including  the  plants  called  mugwort, 
southernwood,  and  wormwood.  Of 
these  the  A.  absinthium,  or  common 
wormwood,  is  well  knomi,  and -4.  (ri- 
lientata  is  the  sage  bru.sh  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Ar-te'li-ac  (ar-te'rT-!ik),  a.  [L.  ar- 
teriacus,  Gr.  apTTjptaKo?.  See  Artery.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  windpipe. 

Ar-te'rl-al  (ar-te'rt-al),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
arteriel.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
artery,  or  the  arteries;  as,  ai'^eriai  ac- 
tion; the  arterial  system. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  main  channel  (resembling  an 
artery),  as  a  river,  canal,  or  railroad. 

Arterial  blood.  l>lood  whicli  has  been  changed  and  vital- 
ized (arteriulized  1  during  passage  through  the  lungs. 

Arte  rl-al-l-za'tion<iir-te'rr-ffl-T-za'shun),  n.  {Phifs- 
inl.)  Tlie  proct-sb  of  converting  venous  blood  into  arte- 
rial blood  during  its  passage  through  the  Umgs,  oxygen 
being  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  ;  —called  also 
aeration  and  hematosia. 

Ar-te'rl-al-ize  (ar-te'ri-rrl-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ar- 
TERiALiZED  (-izd) ;  p.  jir.  &  vb.  n.  Arterializing.]  To 
transform,  as  the  venous  blood,  into  arterial  blood  by 
exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs;  to  make  arterial. 

Ar-te'ri-Og'ra-phy  (ar-te'ri-og'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  apTT)pt'a 
-f-  -0''"P^i'/-]     A  systematic  description  of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te'ri-ole  (ar-te'rt-ol),  n.  [NL.  arteriola,  dim.  of 
L.  nrtcria :  cf.  V.  ar(h-inlp.'\     A  small  artery. 

Ar-te'rl-Ol'O-gy  (ar-te'ri-51'o-jy),  h.  [Gr.  apnjpi'a -f- 
•'orf)j.~\     That  i)art  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  arteries. 

Ar-te''rI-Ot'0-my  (-5t'o-mi?),  n.  [h.  arleriotojuin.GT. 
aprrjpiOTO/iia  ;  aprrjpta  4"  tojh^  a  Cutting.]  1.  {Med.) 
The  opening  of  an  artery,  esp.  for  bloodletting. 

2.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection 
of  the  arteries. 
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II  Ar'te-ri'tis  (Ur'tf-ri'tTs),  n.  lArtery -\-  -His.']  In- 
flammation (d  an  artery  or  arteries.  DmnjHmn. 

Ar'ter-y  (iir'ti-r-J),  n.;  i>l.  Artuuks  Mz).  [.L.  ar- 
teria  windpipe,  artery,  Gr.  apnjpia.]  1.  'Hie  trachea  or 
windpipe.  [0/«.]  **  Under  the  artery^  or  windpipe,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach."  Jlollund. 

2.  {Anat.)  Ono  of  the  vessels  or  tubes  which  carry 
either  venous  or  arterial  blood  from  the  heart.  They 
have  thicker  and  more  muscular  walls  than  veins,  and 
are  connected  with  them  by  capillaries. 

tt-^^  In  man  ami  otluT  mammals,  the  arteries  which 
contain  arteriali/e-l  hl.md  receive  it  from  the  loft  ven- 
tricle of  the  heint.  through  the  aorta.  See  Aorta.  The 
pnlmotuirif  urlini  c(»uveyn  the  venous  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  lungs,  whence  the  arterialized 
blood  is  returned  tlirough  the  pulmonary  veins. 

3.  Hence:  Any  continuous  or  ramified  channel  of  com- 
munication ;  as,  artrrirs  of  trade  or  commerce. 

Arte'slan  (ar-te'zh'/n),  a.  [F.  arlesien,  fr.  Artoi.t  in 
France,  where  many  such  wells  have  been  made  since 
the  middle  of  the  bust  century.]  Of  or  pertainingto  Ar- 
tois  (anciently  calletl  Artc.siiim),  in  France. 

Artesian  wells,  widls  made  by  boring  into  tlio  earth  till 
the  nistrunieiit  reaches  water,  which,  from  internal  preh- 
siire.  linw.s  spuutiLiieuiislv  like  a  fountain.  Tliey  are  usu- 
ally ot  small  diaimter  and  olten  of  great  depth. 

Art'lul  (iirt'fnl),  a.  [From  Art.]  1.  Performed 
with,  or  cliaracteri/,ed  by,  art  or  skill.  lArchaic}  '*  Ar/- 
Jul  strains."     "•*■  Artjid  terms."  Milton. 

2.  Artificial;  imitative.  Addison. 

3.  Usuig  or  exhibiting  much  art,  skill,  or  contrivance  ; 
dexterous;  skillful. 

He  I  was]  too  artfid  a  writer  to  set  down  events  in  exact  liis- 
toricul  order.  Dnjilvn. 

4.  Cunning;  disposed  to  cunning  indirectness  of  deal- 
ing; crafty;  as,  an  anT"//;  boy.     [The  usual  sense.] 

Artfulxw  speech,  ia  action,  and  in  mind.  Pope. 

The  artful  revcn^o  of  various  animals.         Danrm. 

Syn.  — Cunning;  skillful;  adroit ;  dexterous;  crafty; 
tricky ;  deceitful ;  designing.     See  Cunning. 

Art'ful-ly,  adv.  In  .an  artful  manner;  with  art  or 
cunning;  skillfully;  dexterously;    craftily. 

Art'ful-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  artful ;  art ; 
cunning;  craft. 

Ar'then  (ai'tirn),  a.  Same  as  Earthen.  [Oi.t.]  "  An 
art/ten  pot."  Holland. 

Ar-tlirlt'lc(ar-thrtt'Tk),  (  rt.     [L.  arthriticiis,  Gr.  ap- 

Ar-thrlt'lc-al  (-T-kal),      )     dpniKo^.     See  Arthritis] 

1.  Tertaining  to  the  joints.     [0/^5.]        Sir  T.  Broinn:. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  arthritis  ;  gouty.  Con-pfr. 
II  Ar-thJi'tis  (ar-thri'tis),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.   ap^plrts  {as 

if  fem.  of  ap(?piTT)?  belonging  to  the  joint.?,  bc.  v6ito<:  dis- 
ease) gout,  fr.  ap^por  a  joint.]  (Med.)  Any  intiainmation 
of  the  joints,  particularly  the  gout. 

Ar'thrO-denn  (ar'thru-derm),  n.  [Gr.  apOpov  joint  + 
'drrui.']    iZoi'il.)  The  external  covering  of  an  Arthropod. 

II  Ar-thro'di-a  (ar-thro'dT-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap9pto- 
6ia.  fr.  ap&ptoBijs  well  articulated  ;  apOpof  a  joint  -f  et6o? 
shape.]  {Anal.)  A  form  of  diarthrodial  articulation  in 
which  the  articular  surfaces  are  nearly  flat,  so  that  they 
form  onlv  an  imperfect  ball  and  socket. 

Ar-thrb'dl-al  l-a\),  \  a.     Of  or   pertaining   to 

Ar-Uirod'ic  (ar-thr5d'Tk),  |      arthrodia. 

II  Artliro-dyn'l-a(ar'thru-dTn'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apBpoi-  jouit  H-  oSOiT)  pain.]  (Med.)  An  affection  charac- 
terized by  pain  in  or  about  a  joint,  not  dependent  upon 
striictural  disease. 

Ar'lJiro-dyn'ic   (-Tk),    a.     Pertaining  to  arthrodyuia, 
or   pain  in  the  joints ;  rheu- 
matic. 

II  Ar'thro-gas'tra  (iirahro- 

gSs'tra).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apQpoi'  joint  -j-  yaiTT-qp  stoni- 
:icli,]  \Zoul.)  A  division  of 
the  Arachnida,  having  the  ab- 
domen annulated,  including 
the  scorpions,  harvestmen, 
etc. ;  pedipalpi. 
A  r-t  h  r  0  g'r  a-p  h  y   ( a  r- 

thr5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  ap^poe 
joint  -f  ■[irap/n/.'\  The  de- 
scription of  joints.  ^, 

Ar-throl'o-gy    {Ur-tbr5l'o-    m 
jy),  n.      [Gr.  ap^poi'  joint  + 
-logy.']    That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  joint.s. 

Ar'thro-mere    (ii  r't  h  r  6- 

mer),   71.      [Gr.    apQpov   joint  f\„„^f  *i,o  a..*i, -  * 

I  -I    /  'y    -7  \  .-i         i  ^1      ""'^  f^t  the  Artrirogast 

-\-  -mere.]    {Aool.)  One  of  the     i^a./r.^oraneoides),  « 
body  segments  of  Arthropods,       ■--■■■ 
See  Arthrostraca.  Pnrl-nrd. 

It Ar'thro-pleu'ra  (plu'ru),  v 
joint  +  TrAeupa  the  side.]  {Zold.) 
The    side   or   limb-bearing    por- 
tion of  an  arthromere. 

Ar'thro-pod(-pud), ».  (Zo.)l.) 
One  of  the  Artbropoda. 

II  Ar-throp'o-da  (ar-thrSp'ft- 
dA),  7i.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap^poi' 
joint  -f-  -podd.'^  (Zo'oi.)  A  large 
division  of  Articulata,  embracing 
all  those  that  have  jointed  legs. 
It  includes  Insects,  Arachnida, 
Pycnngonida,  and  Crustacea. — 
Ar-throp'o-dal  (-dal),  a. 

II  Ar'thro-pom'a-ta  (arahrfi- 
^5m'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apflpoi' joint -j-TTw/xa  lid.]  (Zool) 
One  of  the  orders  of  Brachiopo- 
da.      See  Brachiopoha. 

II  Ar-thrO'sls  (ar-thro'sTs),  11. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apSptoo-ts,  fr.  dp^poi'  joint.]    (Anat.)   ArticU' 
lation. 
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[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apQpov 


One  of  the  Arthropomata 
( liltijmftoni.'Ua)  about 
uat,  size,  opened  to  .^hu  w 
the  long  arniR,  ime  nf 
wliich  is  partly  uncoiled. 


One  nf  the  ArthrOBtmcn  (Aniprfitra 
nnirr(M-<i,t,uUi).  o  Ilend  :  t'  t" 
Thnriicii!  f'fiiriitfH  (arthromerM)  ; 
uh  Abijuiniriiil  i-oiiiJteHi  r.AWx  Jvpi- 
iiitToii  ;  A.\bduiiiinallvg»i  u  L'ro- 
podn. 


Artichoke  f  fi/narti  ncnlijmui)- 
Much  reduced. 


^  II  Ar-thrOB'lra-ca(iir.thrSa'tri.k4),  «.;>/.  [NL.,£r.  Gr. 

apOpov  joint  1  ouTpa- 
Kov  a  shell.]  (Zoul.) 
One  of  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  Crustacea,  so 
called  because  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen  are 
both  segmented ;  Tetra- 
decapoda.  It  includes 
t  he  Anipliixioda  and 
Isopo<Ia. 

Ar'thro-zo'ic  Car'- 
thro-z5'Ik),  a.  [Gr. 
apBpov  joint  ■\-  ^toi»cds 
animal,  fr.  ^uiof  an  ani- 
mal.] (i?o;j/.')  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Articu- 
lata; arti<'ul.ite. 

Ar'tl-ad  (iir'sliT-a<I  or  ar'tT-Hd),  a.  [Gr.  apTios  even, 
fr.  aprt  exactly.]  {C/iem.)  Kven ;  not  odd; — said  of 
elementary  substances  and  of  radicals  tlie  valence  of 
whi<h  is  divirtible  by  two  without  a  n-mainder. 

Ar'tl-Choke  (iir'tt-chok),  71.  [It.  articiorco,  perh. 
corrupted  fr.  the  same  word  as  carcio/o;  cf.  the  older 
spellings  archiriocto, 
archiciollo,  carciocvo, 
and  Sp.  idi-nrhofa,  Pg. 
atrii,lu,frn  ;  prob.  fr.  Ar. 
(il-li(trsluil\ol-khars!iiif.] 
{liof.)  i.  The  Cijnara 
scolyimis,  a  plant  some- 
what resembling  a  this- 
tle, with  a  dilated,  imbri- 
cated, and  prickly  invo- 
lucre.  The  head  (to 
which  the  name  is  also 
applied)  is  composed  of 
numerous  oval  scales, 
inclosing  the  florets,  sit- 
ting on  a  broad  recep- 
tacle, which,  with  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  scales, 
is  much  e.steemed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

2.  See  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Ar'tl-Cle  (ar'tt-k'I),  h.  [F.,  fr.  L.  articnlus,  dim.  of 
artus  joint,  akin  to  Gr.  apBpov,  fr.  a  root  or  to  join,  fit. 
See  Art,  ?*.]  1.  A  distinct  portion  of  an  instrument,  dis- 
course, literary  work,  or  any  other  writing,  consisting  of 
two  or  more  particulars,  or  treating  of  various  topics ; 
as,  an  article  in  the  Constitution.  Hence  :  A  clause  in  a 
contract,  system  of  regulations,  treaty,  or  the  like;  a 
term,  condition,  or  stipulation  in  a  contract;  a  concise 
statement  ;  as,  articles  of  agreement. 

2.  A  literary  composition,  forming  an  independent  por- 
tion of  a  magazine,  newspaper,  or  cyclopedia. 

3.  Subject;  matter;  concern;  distinct  item.     [Obs."] 
A  very  great  revolution  that  lias  happened  in  this  urticlK  of 

good  breeding.  Addison. 

This  last  arttck  will  hardly  be  believed.         />c  /be. 

4.  A  distinct  part.  "Upon  each  article  of  human 
duty."     Pale}/.     "  Each  «;7ic/e  of  time."    Habington. 

The  articles  which  compose  the  blood.    E.  Daitvin. 

5.  A  particular  one  of  various  tilings ;  as,  an  article  of 
merchandise  ;  salt  is  a  necessary  article. 

They  would  Ught  not  for  articles  of  faith,  but  for  article.*  of 
food.  Laiidor. 

6.  Precise  point  of  time  ;  moment.    {_Obs.  or  Archaic] 

This  fatal  news  coniin;:  to  Ilick's  llall  upon  the  ardrJeof  my 
Lord  Kiis^ell's  trial,  wns  sinil  to  have  IiikI  no  little  influenee 
on  tlie  jury  and  all  the  beiicli  to  his  prejudice.  Evelyn. 

7.  (Gi-am.)  One  of  the  three  words,  a,  an,  the,  used 
before  nouns  to  limit  or  define  their  application.  A  (or 
an)  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  the  tlie  definite  article. 

8-  (Zool.)  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articulated  ap- 
pendage. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  the  compart  wliirli  wns  first 
ina.le  livtheoriL'uial  tlinteeii  States  nf  the  T'nit.^d  States. 
Tliey  were  adi'iited  Marcli  I.  17-1.. -ind  leiuauied  the  su- 
preme law  until  March,  17>s;)- —  Articles  of  impeachment, 
an  instrument  whicli,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  performa 
the  same  office  which  an  indictment  does  in  a  common 
criminal  case. — Articles  of  war,  rules  ami  regulations, 
fixed  by  law,  for  the  better  goveninient  of  the  army. — 
In  the  article  of  death  fL.  /"  urti'-nh,  mortis],  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  ;  in  the  dviiii^  struuule.  —  Lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles ( AV, 7.  y/jvr.),  a.^taii.luiK  ci.iriimttee  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  whuin  was  intrusted  the  draftin-f;  and  prep- 
aration of  the  acts,  or  bill.s  for  laws.  —  The  Thirty -nine  Ar- 
ticles, .statenieiit.s  'thirty-nine  in  number/  ot  the  tenets 
held  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Ar'U-cle,  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Articled  (-k'ld);  P-  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Articling  (-klTng).]  [Cf.  F.  aiticuler,  fr.  L.  ar~ 
ticulare.  See  Article,  v.,  Articl'late.]  1.  To  formu- 
late in  articles ;  to  set  forth  in  distinct  particulars. 

If  qU  his  errors  and  follies  were  articled  asainst  him.  the  man 
would  eeem  vicious  and  miserable.  Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  articles. 
lie  shall  be  articled  against  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

Stat.  3^  Geo.  III. 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipulation ;  as, 
to  article  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic. 

Ar'tl-cle,  1'.  '.  To  agree  by  articles;  to  stipulate;  to 
bargain;  to  covenant.     [B.] 

Then  he  ardcVeJ  with  her  that  he  should  go  awny  when  he 
pleased.  Si  lilen. 

Ax'tl-Cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Bound  by  articles;  apprenticed  ; 
as,  an  articled  clerk. 

Ar-tic'U-lar  (ar-ttk'u-ler),  a.  [L.  articttlaris:  cf.  F. 
articiilaire.  See  Article,  n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
joints ;  .is,  an  articular  disease  ;  an  arlicidar  process. 

Ar-tlc'U-lar  (ar-tTk'lj-ler),  |  ;i.  (.Anat.)    A  bone  in  the 

Ar-tic'U-Ia-ry  (-u-lu-ry),  I  base  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  many  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
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Ar-tic'a-lar-ly  (ar-tTk'fi-ler-lJ),  adv.  In  an  articular 
or  an  articulate  manner. 

II  Ar-tlc'U-la'ta  (ar-tlk'ij-la'ti),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  from 
L.  urliculatu^  furuiahed  with  joints,  distinct,  p.  p.  of  ar- 
ticulare.  See  Article,  r.]  {Zoot.)  1.  One  of  the  four 
BUbkingdoms  in  the  classification  of  XJuvier.  It  has  been 
much  modified  by  later  writers. 

[r^^  It  includes  those  Invertebrata  having  the  body 
composed  of  a  series  of  ringlike  segments  ( art h rem e res). 
By  some  wTiters,  the  unsegmented  worms  ihehuinths) 
have  also  been  included  ;  by  others  it  is  restricted  to  the 
Arthropoda.  It  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Annulosa 
of  some  authors.  The  chief  subdivisions  are  Arthropoda 
(bisects,  Myriapoda,  Malacopoda,  Arachnida,  Pycnogon- 
ida,  Crustacea) ;  and  Auarthropoda,  including  the  Annel- 
ida and  allied  forms. 

2.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Brachiopoda,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  tlie  shells  united  by  a  hinge. 

3.  A  subdivision  of  the  Criuoidea. 

Ar-tic'u-late  (ai-ttk'a-lit),  a.  [L.  articulatus.  See 
Articulata.]  1.  Expressed  in  articles  or  in  separate 
items  or  particulars.     yArchnic']  Biicon. 

2.  Jointed ;  formed  with  joints ;  consisting  of  segments 
united  by  joints ;  as,  articulate  animals  or  plants. 

3.  Distinctly  uttered  ;  spoken  so  as  to  be  intelligible  ; 
characterized  by  division  into  words  and  syllables ;  as, 
articulate  speech,  sounds,  words. 

Total  changes  of  party  and  articulate  opiaion.     CarJi/k: 

Ar-tlc'u-late,  n.  {Zool.)  An  animal  of  the  subking- 
dom  Articulata. 

Ar-tic'U-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.p^  Articulated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  «.  Articdxatiso  (-la'tiug).]  1.  To 
utter  articulate  sounds  ;  to  utter  the  elementary  sounds 
of  a  language  ;  to  enunciate;  to  speak  distinctly. 

2.  To  treat  or  make  terms.     lObs.']  Shak. 

3.  To  join  or  be  connected  by  articulation. 
Ar-tlc'U-late,  v.  t-    1.  To  joint ;  to  imite  by  means  of 

a  joint ;  to  put  together  with  joints  or  at  the  joints. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  write  in  sepai-ate  articles ;  to  par- 
ticularize ;  to  specify.     [06.*^.] 

3.  To  form,  as  the  elementary  sounds;  to  utter  indis- 
tinct syllables  or  words ;  to  enunciate  ;  as,  to  articulate 
letters  or  language.     *'  To  articulate  a  word."  Ray- 

4.  To  express  distinctly ;  to  give  utterance  to. 
Luther  urtictilati't  himsell  upon  a  process  that  had  already 

begun  iu  the  ChribtiaD  church.  Bifjliotheca  Sacra- 

To  . . .  articulate  the  dumb,  deep  want  of  the  people.    Carhjle. 

Ar-tic'U-la'tetl  (-la'ted),  a.  1.  United  bj-,  or  provided 
■with,  articulations;  jointed;  as,  an  ar/^'cii^i/erf  skeleton. 

2.  Produced,  as  a  letter^  syllable,  or  word,  by  the  or- 
gans of  speech ;  pronounced. 

Ar-Uc'U-late-ly  (-ISt-ly),  adv.  1.  After  the  maimer, 
or  in  the  form,  of  a  joint. 

2.  Article  by  article ;  iu  distinct  particulars ;  in  de- 
tail; definitely.  Paley. 

I  had  nrficuIaiebjECt  down  in  writing  our  points.    FuUtr. 

3.  With  distinct  utterance  of  the  separate  sounds. 

Ar-tic'u-late-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  articulate. 

Ar-tlc'U'Ia'tion  {ar-tTk'u-la'sliun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  articu- 
lation^ fr.  L.  articulatio.']  1.  {Anat.)  A  joint  or  junc- 
ture between  bones  m  the  skeleton. 

G^^  Articulations  may  be  immovable,  when  the  bones 
are  directly  united  (synartlirosis),  or  sliglitly  movable, 
when  they  are  united  by  an  intervening  substance  (am- 
phiarthrosis  or  symphysis),  or  they  may  be  more  or  less 
freely  movable,  when  the  articular  surfaces  are  covered 
with  synovial  membranes,  as  in  complete  joints  (diarthro- 
sis).  Tlie  last  (diarthrosis)  includes  hinge  joints,  admit- 
ting motion  in  one  plane  only  (gingly  inus),  ball  and  socket 
joints  (enarthrosis),  pivot  and  rotation  jouits,  etc. 

2.  (Bot.)  («)  The  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  plant 
by  joints,  as  in  pods,  (t)  One  of  the  nodes  or  joints,  as 
in  cane  and  maize,  (c)  One  of  the  parts  intercepted  be- 
tween the  joints;  also,  a  subdivision  into  parts  at  regu- 
lar or  irregular  intervals  as  a  result  of  serial  interinis- 
Bion  in  growth,  as  in  the  cane,  grasses,  etc.  Lindley. 

3.  The  act  of  putting  together  with  a  joint  or  joints  ; 
any  meeting  of  parts  in  a  joiut. 

4-  Thestateof  being  jointed  ;  connection  of  parts,  [i?.] 
T)iat  definitenCBS  and  arliculntioit  of  imagery.     Coleridge. 

5.  The  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  lan- 
guage by  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  organs,  as  in 
pronunciation ;  as,  a  distinct  articulation. 

6.  A  sound  made  by  the  vocal  organs ;  an  articulate 
utterance  or  an  elementary  sound,  esp.  a  consonant. 

Ar-Uc'U-la-tlve  (ar-tik'iS-ltt-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  articulation.  Rush. 

Ar-tlc'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
articulates;  as:  {n)  One  wlio  CTuinciates  distinctly.  (6) 
One  who  prepares  and  mounts  skeletons,  (r)  An  instru- 
ment to  cure  stammering. 

II  Ar-tlc'U-lus  (-lus),  7(. ; pi.  Auticttli  (-11),  [L.  Sea 
AnncLE.]  {Zfn'iL)  A  joint  of  the  cirri  of  the  Crinoidea  ; 
a  joint  or  segment  of  an  arthropod  appendage. 

Al'U-flco  (ar'tT-fis),  n.  [L.  arlijiciurn,  fr.  arli/er  ar- 
tificer; ars,  nrtis,  art  -\-facerr  to  make  :  cf.  F.  ardjlce.'] 

1.  Ahandicrait;  atratle;  art  of  making.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  Workmanship ;  a  skillfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe  ...  is  the  artijicc  of  God,  thp  artifirr 
of  the  bc3t  McclianiKt.  Cudiiorth. 

3.  Artful  or  skillful  contrivance. 

His  [Congrcvc'bJ  plota  were  conbtructcd  witliout  much  «rfi'- 
^ce.  Craik. 

4-  Crafty  device ;  an  artful,  ingenious,  or  elaborate 
trick.    [Now  the  usual  meaning.] 

Those  who  were  conncioua  of  (fiiilt  rmploycd  numpronn  nr- 
tijic's  for  the  purpose  of  nvcrting  inquiry.  Jlacuuhtf/. 

Ar-tU'l-COr  (ar-tTfY-ser),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arfijicier,  fr.  LL. 
artijirittrius.'\  1.  An  artistic  worker;  a  mechanic  or 
manufacturer;  one  whose  occupation  recjtiires  skill  or 
knowledi^e  of  a  particular  kind,  a«  a  silversmith. 

2.  One  who  niakcB  or  contrives;  a  deviser,  inventor, 

or  frainer.     "  Artijlcrr  of  fraud."  Milton. 

The  KFcat  Arliticrr  of  all  thnt  movcH.  Cowper. 


3.  A  running  or  artful  fellow.     [06*.]         B.  Jonson. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  military  mechanic,  as  a  blacksmith,  car- 
penter, etc. ;  also,  one  who  prepares  the  shells,  fuses, 
grenades,  etc.,  in  a  military  laboratory. 

Syn.  —  Artisan  ;  artist.    See  Artisan. 
Ar'U-fi'cial  (arat-f  ish'al),  a.      [L.  a,  Hficialis,  It.  ar- 
tificiuni:  cf.  F.  artijiciel.     See  Abtifice.]     1.  Made  or 
contrived  by  art ;  produced  or  modified  by  hmnan  skill 
and  labor,  iu  opposition  to  natural ;  as,  arlijicial  heat  or 
light,  gems,  salts,  minerals,  fountains,  flowers. 
Artifi'-ial  Ftrife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  hv(.'her  than  hfe.  Shale. 

2.  Feigned  ;  fictitious ;  assumed  ;  affected  ;  not  genu- 
ine.    "  Ai'tijicial  tears."  Shnk. 

3.  Artful;  cumiing  ;  crafty.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

4.  Cultivated ;  not  indigenous ;  not  of  spontaneous 
growth;  as,  artificial  grasses.  Gibbon. 

Artificial  argrunenta  {Rhet.)^  arguments  invented  by  the 
speaker,  in  distuiction  from  laws,  authorities,  and  the 
like,  wliich  are  calk-d  mnrlifiirml  arguments  or  proofs. 
/(vA«,v(.v;;.  —  Artificial  claasification  {,S'.ieiice)y  an  arrange- 
ment based  on  .supfrti<_i.il  eliaracters,  and  not  expressing 
the  true  natural  rel.ations  of  the  species;  as,  '"the  arU- 
ficial  system"  m  botany,  wliich  is  the  same  as  the  Lin- 
iicean  system.  —  Artificial  horizon.  See  under  Horizon.  — 
Artificial  light,  any  light  other  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  Artificial  lines,  lines  on  a 
sector  or  scale,  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the  logarith- 
mic sines  and  tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  liue  of 
numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exactness,  questions  in 
trigonometry,  navigation,  etc. —Artificial  nmnbere,  lopa- 
ritlnns.  —  Artificial  person.  (Law)  See  under  Person.  —  Ar- 
tificial ainea,  tangenta,  etc.,  the  same  as  logarithms  of  the 
natural  siues,  tangents,  etc.    Hattoa. 

Ar'ti-U'cl-all-ty  (-flsh'T-Sl'T-ty),  n-  The  quality  or 
appearance  of  being  artificial ;  that  which  is  artificial. 

Ax-'tl-fi'Cial-lze  (-ftsh'ol-iz),  v.  t.    To  render  artificial. 

Ar'ti-Il'cial-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  artificial  manner ;  by 
art,  or  skill  and  contrivance,  not  by  nature. 

2.  Ingeniously  ;  skillfully.     [065.] 

The  spider's  web,  finely  and  artificiciUij  wrought.    TiUotson. 

3.  Craftily;  artfuUy.     [06s.] 

Sharp  dissembled  so  artificially.        Bp.  Burnet. 

Ar'tl-fi'cial-ness.  n.     The  quality  of  being  artificial. 

Ar'ti-fi'cious  (-ilsh'us),  a.  [L.  artificiosus.}  Arti- 
ficial,    labs.}  Johnson. 

Artl-Iize  tart't-Uz),  v.  t.   To  make  resemble  art.  [_Obs.'\ 

If  I  wa=  a  philosopher,  says  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalize 
art  instead  of  arfiltzmg  nature.  BoUnybroke. 

Ar-tiller-lst  (ar-ttl'ler-Tst),  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
artillery  or  gunnery  ;  a  gunner  ;  an  artillerj-nian. 

Ar-tiiler-y  (ar-tll'Ier-y),  n.  [OE.  artdrie,  OF.  nrtil- 
lerir^  artri/lrrie,  fr.  LL.  artillaria,  nrtUleria,  machines 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  used  in  war,  vans  laden  with 
arms  of  any  kind  which  follow  camps  ;  F.  artillerie  great 
guns,  ordnance  ;  OF.  artiJlier  to  work  with  artifice,  to 
fortify,  to  arm,  prob.  from  L.  ars,  artis,  skill  in  joining 
something,  art.  See  Art.]  1.  Blunitions  of  war  ;  im- 
plements for  warfare,  as  sluigs,  bows,  and  arrows.  \_Obs.'\ 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad.    I  Sam.  xs.  40. 

2.  Camion ;  great  guns ;  ordnance,  including  guns, 
mortars,  howitzers,  etc.,  with  their  equipment  of  car- 
riages, balls,  bombs,  and  shot  of  all  kinds. 

l3^^  The  word  is  sometimes  used  iu  a  more  extended 
sense,  including  the  powder,  cartridges,  matches,  uten- 
sils, maclimes  of  all  kmds,  and  horses,  that  belong  to  a 
train  of  artillery. 

3.  The  men  and  officers  of  that  branch  of  the  army  to 
which  the  care  and  management  of  artillery  are  confided. 

4.  The  science  of  artillery  or  gunnery.  Campbell. 
Artillery  park,  or  Park  of  artillery,   (a)  A  collective  body 

of  siege  or  field  artillery,  including  the  guns,  and  the  car- 
riages, ammunition,  appurtenances,  equipments,  and  per- 
sons necessary  for  workmg  them,  (o)  The  place  where 
the  artillery  is  encamped  or  collected.  —Artillery train,  or 
Train  of  artillery,  a  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted 
on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture,  ready  for  marching. 

Ar-tiJIer-y-man  (-mnn),  n.  A  man  who  manages,  or 
assists  iti  iiiaiiagiiig,  a  large  gun  in  firintr. 

II  Ar'ti-O-dac'Jy-la  (iir'shT-S-dSk'tT-U  or  iir'tT-o-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aprtos  even  -f- 
fiaKTuAo?  finger  or  toe.]  (Zodl.)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  the  ungulate  ani- 
mals. The  functional  toes  of  the 
hind  foot  are  even  in  number,  and 
the  third  digit  of  eacli  foot  (corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  finger  iu 
man)  is  asymmetrical  and  paired  f 
with  the  fourth  digit,  as  in  the  hog, 
the  sheep,  and  the  ox  ;  —  opposed  to 
Perissodiicti/la. 

Ar'tl-o-dac'tyle(-til),  7i.  {Zodl.) 
One  of  tlie  Aitioda.tvl.i. 

Ar'U-o-dac'ty-lous   (-tl-liis),  o. 

{Znul.)    EN.n-tn.-d. 

Ar'tl-san  (iir'tl-ziin  ;  277),  n.  [F. 
artisan^  fr.  L.  artitus  skilled  in 
arts,   fr.  ars,  arlis,  art:  cf.  It.  ar- 

tifjiano.    See  Art,  n.]     1.  One  who  A  Fore  foot  (inunus) 
professes  and  practices  some  liberal  „"'^.I"" 
art;  an  artist.     [Ois.] 

2.  One  trained  to  manual  dexter- 
ity in  some  mechanic  art  or  trade  ; 
a  handicraftsman  ;  a  mechanic. 

ThU  Ib  willinply  submitted  to  hy  the 
arlisit»,  will)  ciui  .  .  .  compensate  liis 
addilif.nal  tuil  iind  fatigue.  Jlumi\ 

Syii.  — Artificer  ;  artist.—  Arti- 
san, AEtTiST-AuTit-iCF-i:.  An  itrli.^f  is 
one  who  is  skilliMl  in  snmrinic  of  tht) 
fine  arts;  VLwartixan  iw  oiii' win)  rx- 

erciflOB  any  meclianical  ciuploymcnt.  A  portrnit  priiuter 
is  an  art  tat :  a  sign  painter  is  an  nrfisai',  idllntUL'h  he 
may  have  the  taste  and  skill  of  an  artist.  Tin'  m  ruimtion 
of  the  former  reiiuires  a  fine  taste  and  delicate  uianipula- 
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tion ;  that  of  the  latter  demands  only  an  ordinary  degree 
of  contrivance  and  imitative  power.  An  arlifiri'r'\^on& 
who  requires  power  of  contrivance  and  adaptation  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  The  word  suggests  neillier  the 
idea  of  mechanical  conformity  to  rule  which  attaches  to 
the  term  '//7/,wf//.  nor  the  ideas  of  refinement  and  of  pe- 
culiar skill  which  belong  to  the  term  artist. 

Art'ist  (art'Tst),  n.    [F.  artiste,  LL.  arlisfa,  fr.  L,  ars. 
See  Aht,  t(.,  and  cf.  Artiste.]     X.  One  who  practices 
some  mechanic  art  or  craft ;  an  artisan.     \_Obs.'] 
How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast, 
Instruct  the  artists  and  reward  tlicir  liagte.  Waller, 

2.  One  who  professes  and  practices  an  art  in  which 
science  and  taste  preside  over  the  manual  execution. 

G^^  Tlie  term  is  particularly  applied  to  painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  engravers,  and  architects.  £l/iits. 

3.  One  who  shows  trained  skill  or  rare  taste  in  any- 
manual  art  or  occupation.  Pope.- 

4.  An  artful  person  ;  a  scliemer.     [06^.] 
Syn,  —  Artisan.    See  Artisan. 

II  Ar-tiste'  (ar-test'),  n.  [F.  See  Artist.]  One  pe- 
culiarly dexterous  and  tasteful  in  almost  any  employment,, 
as  an  opera  dancer,  a  hairdresser,  a  cook. 

[::;p^This  term  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eng- 
lish word  artist. 

Ar-tis'tic  (ar-tTs'tlk),  \  a.    [Cf.  F.  artisdqne,  fr.  ar- 

Ar-tis'tic-al  (-tl-kol),  J  tiste.}  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
art  or  to  artists  ;  made  in  the  manner  of  an  artist;  con- 
formable to  art ;  characterized  by  art;  showing  taste  or 
skill.  — Ar-Us'tlc-al-ly.  adv. 

Art'Ist-ry  (artTst-rJ),  n.  1.  Works  of  art  collectively- 

2.  Artistic  effect  or  quality.  Soufhcy, 

3.  Artistic  pursuits;  artistic  ability.        The  Academy. 
Artless  (art'lSs),  a.     1.  Wanting  art,  knowledge,  or 

skill ;  ignorant ;  unskillful. 

Artless  of  stars  and  of  the  moving  eand.        D7-yden, 

2.  Contrived  without  skill  or  art ;  inartistic.      [^.] 

jjr/^ess  and  massy  pillars.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Free  from  guile,  art,  craft,  or  stratagem ;  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  sincere  ;  guileless  ; 
ingenuous;  honest;  as,  an  G^/^ew  mind;  an  art/esi  tale. 

They  were  plain,  a)7/e-'-'.«  men.  without  the  least  appearance- 
of  entnusiasni  or  creduUty  about  them.  Borttus. 

O,  how  unlike  the  eoniples  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan  I    Coirper. 

Syn.  —  Simple  ;  unaffected  ;  sincere  ;  undesigniug  ; 
guileless  ;  imsophisticated  ;  open  ;  frank  ;  candid. 

Artless-ly,  adv.  In  an  artless  manner;  without  art, 
skill,  or  guile  ;  unaffectedly.  Pope. 

Artless-nesB.  7?.  The  quality  of  being  artless,  or 
void  of  art  or  guile  ;  simplicity  ;  sincerity. 

Art'ly,  adv.     "With  art  or  skiU.     [06.^.] 

Ar'tO-car'pe-OUS  (ar'ta-kUr'pc-ns),  )  <7.      [Gr.    apTOS- 

Ar'tO-car'pous  (ar'to-kav'pils),  1  bread  +  KapTrds- 
fruit.]  {Bof.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breadfruit,  or  tO' 
the  Renus  Aiforurpus. 

Ar'to-type(-tip),  71.  [Art -{- li/pe.'\  A  kind  of  autotype- 

Arto-ty'rite  (-ti'rit),  n.  [LL.  Artotyritae,  pi.,  fr.  Gr- 
apT05  bread  +  rupiSs  cheese.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  in  the  primitive  church,  who  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  bread  and  cheese,  alleging  that  the  first 
oblations  of  men  were  not  only  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth,- 
biitof  their  flocks.    [GV?h  iv.  3,  4.] 

Ar'tOW  (ar'tou).    A  contraction  of  art  thou,    \_Obs.'] 

Chaucer. 

ArtS'man  (Urts'man),  n.  A  man  skilled  in  an  art  or 
in  arts.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Art'  un'ion  (art' Tin'yi'in).  An  association  for  promot- 
ing art  (esp.  the  arts  of  design),  and  giving  encourage- 
nient  to  artists. 

II  A'ruin  (a'rum),  ?i.  [L.  anim,  a7-os,  Gr.  apoi'.]  A 
genus  of  plants  found  in  central  Europe  and  about  the 
Slediterranean,  having  fiowcrs  on  a  spadix  inclosed  in  a 
spathe.     The  cuckoopiut  of  the  English  is  an  example. 

Our  common  a?7(»w— the  lords  and  ladies  of  village  chil- 
dren. Lubbock. 

C^^  The  American  "Jack  in  the  pulpit"  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  genus  Arum. 

Ar'un-dePlan  (ar'un-del'yin),  a.  Pertaining  to  aa 
Earl  of  Arundel;  as.  Arundel  or  Ai-nridelian  marbles^ 
marbles  from  ancient  Greece,  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del in  1G24. 

Ar'un-dif'er-OUB  (-dTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  aiiindi/er;  arun- 
do  reed  +  J'rrre  to  bear.]     Producing  reeds  or  canes. 

A-run'di-lia'ceous  (a-run'dT-na'.shus),  a.  [L.  arun- 
dinaceits.,  ir.  arundo  reed.]  Of  or  pertaining  toareed; 
resembling  the  reed  or  cane. 

Ar'un-dln'e-ous  (Sr'iin-din't-us),  a.  [L.  anmdineus^. 
fr.  nriindo  reed.]     Abounding  with  reeds;  reedy. 

1:  A-rus'pes  (A-riis'i)5ks),  v.;  pi.  Aeuspices  (-pT-sez). 
[L.  anispcx  or  haruspcx.l  One  of  the  class  of  diviner* 
among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  who  foretold  events 
by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  ou 
the  altars  of  the  gods. 

A-rus'plce  (-pTh),  n.  [L.  arusprx:  cf.  F.  nritfipice. 
Cf.  Aruspex,  Haruspice.]  Asootlisayer  of  ancient  Rome. 
Same  ns  AR^■^^I:x.     [Written  also  /mrw-yjiVf.] 

A-rus'pl-cy  (-pT-sJ),  v.  [L.  oruspiriuru^  honrspi- 
ciinn.]  Prognostication  by  in.spection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims  slain  iu  .sacrifice. 

Ar'val  (iir'vrtl),  n.  [W.  anrpl  ftmeral ;  ar  over -f- 
n-t/lo  to  weep,  or  cf .  OSw.  arf'dl ;  Irel.  ar/r  inheritanco 
-f-"  Sw.  ot  ale.  Cf.  BiuDAL.]  A  funeral  feast.  [Aortk 
of  /:»7.]  Gro&e. 

Ar'vl-colo  (ivr'vT-kol),  n.  [L.(7n'?/m  field  •+- co/cre  to 
inhabit.]  (Zodl.)  A  mouse  of  the  genua --Iri'ico/rt;  tho 
meadow  mouse.     There  nro  many  snecies. 

Ar'yan  (iir'yan  or  Jlr'T-ou),  n.  [SUr.  firjl"  excellent, 
liom.rable;  akin  to  the  namo  of  the  country /nr»,  and 
peril,  to  Eriny  Ireland,  and  the  early  name  of  this  peo- 
ple, at  least  in  Asia.]  1.  One  of  u  jirimitive  people  8\ip- 
liosod  to  have  lived  in  prehistoric  times,  in  Central  Asiii, 
cast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosli 
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ARYAN 

and  Paropamisan  Jlountains,  and  to  Imve  been  the  stock 
from  wliich  Bi)rang  the  Hnidoo,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  other  races ;  one  of  tliat 
ethnological  division  of  mankind  called  also  Indo-Knro- 
pean  or  Indo-Germanlc. 

2.  Tho  language  of  the  orightal  Aryans, 

[Writt(.ai  also  An'ini.'] 

Ar'yan  {'dv'yan  or  HrfX-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
people  called  Aryans;  Indo-Kuinp.-mi ;  Indo-Germanic  ; 
as,  the  An/an  stock,  llio  Ari/'in  I. milages. 

Ar'yan-ize  (-12),  v,  t.  To  make  Aryan  {n  langimge,  or 
iu  hmgiiage).  ^  K.  Ju/inslou. 

A-ryt'e-nold  (a-rTt'e-noid),  g.  [Gr,  apvTatvon.Srj'i 
shaped  like  a  ladle;  apiiratva  a  ladle -j-  elSos  form. J 
(Anat.)  Ladle-shaped  ; —  applied  to  two  small  oartihiges 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  glands,  muscles,  etc.,  con- 
nected with  them.  Tlie  eavtilages  are  attached  to  the 
ericoid  cartilagt=^  and  connected  with  the  vocal  cords. 

As  (5z),  adi>.  &  conj.  [OE.  as,  als,  alse,  also,  al  sica^ 
AS.  eal  swa^  lit.  all  so;  hence,  quite  so,  quite  as:  cf.  G. 
(Us  as,  than,  also  so,  then.  See  Also.]  1.  Denoting 
equality  or  likeness  in  kind,  degree,  or  manner  ;  like  ; 
similar  to  ;  in  the  same  manner  with  or  in  which  ;  in  ac- 
cordance with;  in  proportion  to;  to  the  extent  or  degree 
in  wliich  or  to  wliich  ;  equally ;  no  less  than ;  as,  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  yon  will  reap  as  you 
BOW ;  do  as  you  are  bidden. 

Ilia  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  liim,  os  he  loved 
his  soul,  to  emanciimtc  his  brethren.  Macaukv/. 

^^  As  is  often  preceded  by  one  of  the  antecedent  or 
correlative  words  such,  same,  w,  or  as,  in  expressing  an 
equality  or  comparison  ;  as,  give  us  siwh  things  as  you 
please,  and  so  long  as  you  please,  or  as  long  '/s-  you  please  ; 
he  is  not  so  brave  as  Cato ;  she  is  as  amiable  as  she  is 
handsome;  come  as  quickly  as  possible.  "Bees  appear 
fortunately  to  prefer  the  same  colors  </.<  we  do."  Lubbock. 
As,  in  a  preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  has  such  or  so  to 
answer  correlatively  to  it;  as  with  the  people,  so  with 
the  priest. 

2.  In  the  idea,  character,  or  condition  of, — limiting 
the  view  to  certain  attributes  or  relations;  as,  virtue 
considered  as  virtue ;  this  actor  will  appear  as  Handet. 

The  beggar  is  greater  as  a  man,  than  is  the  man  merely  as 
f*-  fcing-  Dewe,i. 

3.  While ;  during  or  at  the  same  time  that ;  when ; 
as,  he  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

^s  I  return  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  Shak. 

4.  Because ;  since  ;  it  being  the  case  that. 
As  the  population  of  Scotland  had  been  generally  trained  to 

arms  .  .  .  they  were  not  indifferently  prepared.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
[See  Synonym  under  Because.] 

5.  Expressing  concession.  (Often  approaching  tJwunh 
in  meaning.) 

"We  wish,  hnwever.  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  tran- 
sient as  It  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  Macaularj. 

6.  That,  introducing  or  expressing  a  result  or  conse- 
quence, after  the  correlatives  so  and  such.     \_Ohs.'] 

I  can  place  thee  in  such  abject  state,  as  help  shall  never  find 
^^^^-  Howe. 

So  as,  80  that.     [Obs.] 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  as  tliey  require  a  frreat  deal  nf 
examination.  ^  ^         ^^j^oti. 

7.  As  if  ;  as  though,     [Obs.  or  Podic'] 

He  lies,  as  he  liis  bliss  did  know.  WoUfir. 

8.  For  instance;  by  way  of  example  ;  thus;— used  to 
introduce  illustrative  phrases,  sentences,  or  citations. 

9    Than.     [Obs.  &  i?.] 

The  king  was  not  more  forward  to  bestow  favors  on  them  wi 
they  free  to  deal  allronta  to  others  their  superiors.  Fuller. 

10.  Expressing  a  wish.  [06j.]  "^5  have,"i.  ff.,  may 
he  have.  Chaucer. 

As . .  as.  See  So . .  as,  under  So.  —  As  far  aa,  to  tlie  extent 
or  degree.  As/ar  as  can  be  ascertained."  Mnraulai/ 
—  Ab  far  forth  as,  as  far  as.  [Ob^.]  c/u/uccr.  —As  for  or 
Aa  to,  in  regard  to  ;  with  respect  to. —As  good  aa  not  I'e'^s 
than;  not  falling  short  of. —Ab  good  as  one's  word.  t;dtliful 
to  a  pronUse.  —  As  If,  or  As  though,  of  the  samo  kind,  or  in 
the  same  condition  or  manner,  that  it  would  be  if.  ~  Aa  it 
were  (as  if  it  were),  a  qualifying  phrase  used  to  apologize 
or  to  relieve  some  expression  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  mappropriate  or  incongruous  ;  in  a  manner  — 
As  now,  just  now.  [0^5.]  Chancer.  -  Ab  swythe.  as  quickly 
as  possible.  [Ois.]  Chaucer.—  As  well,  also;  too;  be- 
sides.   Addison.  —  As  well  as,  equally  u  ith,  no  less  than. 

I  have  understandmg  as  well  as  you."  Job  xii  3  —  Ab 
yet,  until  now ;  up  to  or  at  the  present  time  ;  still ;  now. 

As  (as),  n.     [See  Ace.]    An  ace.     I0bs.'\       Chaucer. 
Ambes-as,  double  aces. 

II  As  (JEs),  n./  pL  Asses  (3s'ez).    [L.  as.    See  Ace.] 
1.  A  Roman  weight,  answering  to  the  libra  or  pound 

equal  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  weight.  It  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces. 

/I?'  ■^^2°i^"  copper  coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight 
(12  oz.) ;  but  reduced,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  to  two 
ounces  ;  m  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one  ounce  ;  and  aft- 
erwards to  half  an  ounce, 

II  As'a  (as'd),  n.  [NL.  asa,  of  oriental  origin  ;  cf.  Per. 
osrt  mastic,  Ar.  asa  healing,  isa  remedy.]  An  ancient 
name  of  a  gum. 

As'a-fet'l-aa  j  (-f5tT-da),  n.  lAsa  +  h./oetidiuHetid.-] 
_  AS  a-l(Bt'l-aa  I  The  fetid  gum  resin  or  inspissated 
juice  of  a  large  umbellif  eroua  plant  (Fmda  asaf(iUda)  of 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
antispasmodic.    [Written  tilso  nssafatida.'i 

II  As'a-phns  (Ss'a.f!-,s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iaM^  indis- 
tinct, uncertain.]  (Pnleon.)  A  genus  of  trilobites  found 
In  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.     See  Ilhts/.  in  Append 

II  As'a-ra-bac'ca  (as'a-ra-bakli.i),  n.  [L.  nsm-nm  + 
incca  a  berry.  See  AsAKONE.]  (Bol.)  An  acrid  herba- 
ceous plant  (.Asanan  EnrnjisFum).  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
which  are  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  principally  used  iu 
cephalic  snuffs. 

As'a-rone  (Ss'4-ron),  n.  [L.  njnruin  h.azelwort,  wild 
Bpikanard,  Gr.  ao-apok.]     (Chem.)   A  crystallized  sub- 
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stance,  resembling  camphor,  obtained  from  the  Asarum 
Eurnpinivi  ;  —  called  also  camphor  of  asarum. 

As-bes'tlc  (5s-bSs'tTk  or  2/,-),  «.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  asbestus  ;  inconsumable;  asbestine, 

As-bes'tl-form  (-tl-fOrm),  a.  [L.  asbestus  -f  -form.} 
Having  the  form  or  structure  of  asbestus. 

As-bes'Une  (-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  asbestus,  or 
partaking  of  its  nature ;  incombustible;  asbestic, 

As-bes'tous  (-tum),  a.     Ashestic. 

As-bes'tus  (-bSs'tiifi),  )  71.    [L.  asbestos  (NL.  asbestus) 

As-bes'tos  (-tS.'i;  211),  )  a  kind  of  mineral  unaltected 
by  tire,  Gr.  uo-jSeCTTos  (prop,  an  adj.)  inextinguishabh- ;  a 
priv.  -|-  apefuvvai  to  extinguish.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
ampliiboh;  or  of  pyroxene,  occurring  in  long  and  delicate 
hbers,  or  in  fibroim  masses  or  aeams,  usually  of  a  white, 
gray,  or  green-gray  color.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
similar  variety  of  serpentine. 

G^lr"  Tiie  finer  varieties  have  been  wrought  into  gloves 
and  cloth  wliich  are  incombustible.  The  cloth  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  sliroud  for  dead  bodies,  and  has  been 
rei'onimeudt'il  f()r  tiremen'a  clothes.  Asbestus  is  also  ein- 
ployi-d  ill  tlii-  iiKundacture  of  iron  safes,  for  fireproof 
rooting,  and  for  lampwicks.  Some  varieties  are  called 
auiiaiilhiis.  Dana. 

As^bo-lin  (itsOti-lTn  or  SzHaS-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  d(T/3oAo? 
soot.]  {Chc7u.)  A  peculiar  acrid  and  bitter  oil,  obtained 
from  wood  soot. 

As'ca-rid  (3.s'kd-rid),  n.  ;  pi.  Ascahides  (Ss-kSr'T-dez) 
or  Ascarids.  [NL.  ascnris,  fr.  Gr.  ao-Kapis.]  (Zool.)  A 
parasitic  nematoid  worm,  espec.  the  roundworm,  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  often  occurring  in  the  liunian  intestine, 
and  alhed  species  found  in  domestic  animals ;  also  com- 
monly applied  to  the  pinworm  {Oxyuris)^  often  trouble- 
some to  children  and  aged  persons. 

As-cend'  (Ss-sSnd'),  v.  i.  {^imp.  &p.  p.  Ascended  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ascending,]  [L.  ascejidcre  ;  ad  -f-  scandere 
to  climb,  mount.  See  Scan.]  1.  To  move  upward;  to 
mount ;  to  go  up ;  to  rise  ;  —  opposed  to  descend. 

Higher  yet  that  star  asccndn.  Bowring. 

I  asccitd  unto  my  father  and  your  father.    John  xx.  17. 
Formerly  used  with  vji. 

The  smoke  of  it  ascended  vp  to  heaven.        Addison. 
2.  To  rise,  iu  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  proceed  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to  noble  objects, 
from   particulars  to  generals,   from   modern  to  ancient 
times,  from  one  note  to  another  more  acute,  etc. ;  as, 
our  inquiries  ascend  to  the  remotest  antiquity ;  to  ascend 
to  our  first  progenitor. 
Syii.— Torise;  mount;  climb;  scale;  soar;  tower. 
As-cend',  v.  t.    To  go  or  move  upward  upon  or  along ; 
to  climb  ;  to  mount ;  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  ;  as,  to  ascend 
a  hill,  a  ladder,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  throne. 
As-ceild''a-bie  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  ascended. 
As-cend'an-cy  (-«n-sV),  1        „  . 

As-cend^ance  (-«ns),       }  "■     ^^^^  ^^  Ascendency. 
As-cend'ant  (Ss-sSnd'ont),  n.    [F.  ascendant,  L.  ascen- 
dcns,  p.  pr.  of  asceitdere.'l      1.  Ascent;    height;   eleva- 
tion.    [A'.]  '         6      . 

Sciences  that  were  then  in  their  highest  asceiidant.     Temple. 

2.  (Aslrol.)  The  horoscope,  or  that  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  of  one's 
birth;  supposed  to  have  a  commanding  influence  on  a 
person's  life  and  fortune. 

^^^  Hence  the  plirases  To  be  in  the  ascendant,  to  have 
commanding  power  or  influence,  and  Lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant, one  who  has  possession  of  sucli  pdw  tT  or  intiuence  ■ 
as,  to  rule,  for  a  while,  tord  of  the  asccudant.  Burke. 

3.  Superiority,  or  commanding  influence ;  ascenden- 
cy ;  as,  one  man  has  the  ascendant  over  another. 

Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  T-oung  monarch 
the  ascatdajil  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent.       liobirison. 

4.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  genealogy  or 
degrees  of  kindred ;  a  relative  in  the  ascending  line  ;  a 
proTjriiitor  ;  —  opposed  to  descendant.  Ai/Hjf'e. 

As  cend'ant  (-nnt),  |  a.    1.  Rising  toward  the  zenith  ; 
As-cend'ent  (-ent), )      above  the  horizon. 

Tlie  constellation  .  .  .  about  that  time  a,scc/irfa;i(.    Lrowne. 

2.  Rising;  ascending.  Ruskin. 

3.  Superior ;  predominant ;  surpassing ;  ruling. 

An  ascendant  spirit  over  him.  South. 

The  asccndafit  comnmnity  obtained  a  surplus  of  wealth. 

J.  S.  JIdl. 
.   Without  some  power  of  persuadinj;  or  confuting:,  of  defend- 

mg  himself  against  accusations,  . . .  ho  man  could  possibly  hohl 
an  a, ^r.-n./.  71  f  position.  Qrote. 

As-cend'en-cy  (Ss-s5ndVn-sy),  n.  Governing  or  con- 
trolling uillueuce  ;  domination  ,  power. 

An  undisputed  ascendency.  3[acaiilay. 

Custom  has  an  ascendency  over  the  understanding'.  Watts. 
.  Syn.  —  Control;  authority;  influence;  sway;  domin- 
ion ;  prevalence  ;  domination, 

As-cend'i-ble  (Ss-sendT-b'l),  a.  [L.  ascendibilis.l 
Capable  ut  lieing  ascended;  climbable. 

As-cend'ing,  '/.  Rising ;  moving  upward ;  as,  an  as- 
ceudnu!  kite.  —  As-cend'ing-Iy,arf'('. 

Ascending  latitude  (Asfrm,.),  the  increasing  latitude  of  a 
planet.  Ferr/u son.  —  Ascending  line  (Geneal.),  the  line  of 
relationship  traced  backwanl  or  through  one's  ancestors. 
One  s  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
etc.,  are  in  the  Imc  direct  asrei/dino.  —  Ascending  node 
(.4srro;;.),  that  node  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  wiierein  it  ' 
passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward.  It  is  also  railed 
the  nor(her7i  node.  //e7-,«-7/<7.  —  Ascending  series.  {Math  ) 
(a)  A  series  arranged  according  to  tlie  ascending  powers 
of  a  quantity,  {b)  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  greater 
than  the  preceding.  —Ascending  signs,  signs  east  of  the 
meridian. 

As-Cen'sion  (as-sen'shun),  n.  [F.  ascension,  L.  as- 
cen.\-io,  fr.  ascendere.  See  Ascend.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
cending; arising;  ascent. 

2.  Specifically :  The  visible  ascent  of  our  Savior  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection.  {Acts  i.  9.)  Also, 
Ascension  Day. 


ASCIDIOIDEA 

3.  An  ascending  or  arising,  as  In  dirtillation :  also, 
tliat  which  arises,  as  from  distillation. 

%nijuruua  aumumit  from  tl.c  nloinach.     Xir  T.  /Irani-. 

ABcenBion  Day,  the  Tliursday  but  one  before  WliitBUn- 
tlile,  the  iljiy  .,11  wli.cli  is  ciiiiiiein.jratMl  our  Savior's  as- 

//,',)","r/,',lr"/  '"■"■"'/''''■■■  '"»  V"""""^^"'"'  ■'  -  called  akS 
":"J!  """»''".''■— Klglit  aacomlon  lAstro7i.),  that  decree 
of  the  equiiioctial,  counted  from  the  beL'iniiinK  of  Aries 
winch  rises  with  a  star,  or  other  celestiafbody,  in  a  r^i.t 
sphere;  or.  the  arc.  of  the  equator  intercoptei  h,  tw?ei, 
the  ftrst  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the  cuuator  that 
conies  to  the  men.l.ai.  will,  the  star; -exorcised  citier 
in  degreea  or  in  tJm.'.  -  Obliaue  a.coMlon  {.Ulrau.),  an  arc 
of  tiio  equator,  nit,  ,,.„,„,,,]  between  the  first  point  of 
Aries  an  J  tliat  point  of  the-  e.iuator  wliicli  rines  together 
with  a  star,  m  an  ohlujue  sphere  ;  or  the  arc  of  the  aqua- 
t.ir  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  tliat  comes  to  the  horizon  with  a 
star.    It  is  little  used  In  juudem  astronomy. 

As-cen'slon-al  (ifs-kfn'shun-nl),  a.  Relating  to  as- 
cension ;  connected  with  ascent ;  ascensive ;  tending  up- 
ward ;  as,  the  ascimdonul  power  of  a  balloon. 

Anconalonal  diflerence  (Aslron.),  the  difference  between 


oblujiie  and  right  ascension  ; 

,     ,    :rence  between  the  time  nf  the  rising  or  setting  of 
body  and  six  o'clock,  or  six  hours  from  its  meridian 


the 


used  chiefly  aa  expressing 
een  the  time  of  the  rising  or  settin'"  -' 

IIU    BIX     O   C' ''       "~    "'"     ' r      -  ■. 

passage. 

As-cen'slve  (iSs-sBu'sIv),  a.  [See  Abcesd.]  1.  Ris- 
ing ;  tendini,'  to  rise,  or  causing  to  rise.  Owen. 

2    {Cniiii.)  Augmentative  ;  intensive.  Etticott. 

Aa-cent'  t.1s-tent'),  n.  [Fonned  like  descent,  as  if  from 
a  F,  asceiUc,  fr.  a  verb  mcendre,  fr.  L.  ascnidcri'.  See 
Asckkd,  Demext.]  1.  The  act  of  i  i.,ing ;  motion  upward  ; 
rise ;  a  mounting  upward  ;  as,  he  made  a  tedious  uscent ; 
the  ascent  of  vapors  from  the  earth. 

To  him  with  fiwif t  aao-nt  ho  up  returned.        MUltm. 

2.  The  way  or  means  by  which  one  ascends. 

3.  An  eminence,  hill,  or  high  place.  Addison. 

4.  Tlie  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object,  or  the  angle  it 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line ;  inclination  ;  slope  ;  rising 
grade  ;  as,  a  road  has  an  a.':cmt  of  five  degrees. 

As'Cer-t_aln'  (its'ser-tan'),  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Akcer- 
TAIKED  (-tand');  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  AsCKnTAlNiNO.]  [OF. 
acertener;  a  (L.  ad)  +  certain.  See  Cehtain.]  1.  To 
render  (a  person)  certain ;  to  cjuse  to  feel  certain ;  to 
make  confident ;  to  assure  ;  to  apprise.     [06.!.] 

When  the  blessed  'V'irgin  was  so  cscrrtuhird.    ,hr.  Taijtxtr. 
Muncer  assured  them  that  the  des.gn  was  npprovcrl  of  bv 
Ilcaveii,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  ..  dream  umrtumM  him 
of  Its  effects.  Jld,crt«m. 

2.  To  make  (a  thing)  certain  to  the  mind;  to  free 
from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  change;  to  make  sure  of;  to 
fix;  to  determine.     [Archaic^ 

The  divine  law  .  .  .  asrcrtaiiieth  the  truth.     Honkfir. 
The  very  deferring  [of  his  cxccutionj  shall  increase  and  ns- 
caftiui  the  condemnation.  Jcr.  Tu^ilar. 

The  ministry,  in  order  to  asca-rain  a  majority  .  .  .  persuaded 
the  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers.  .'iwoUctl. 

The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  ascertained  the  rule 
and  measure  of  taxation.  <j'i}jljon. 

3.  To  find  out  or  learn  for  a  certainty,  by  trial,  exami- 
nation, or  experiment ;  to  get  to  know ;  as,  to  ascertain. 
the  weight  of  a  commodity,  or  the  purity  of  a  metal. 

He  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascerlamins  whether  a 
descent  on  England  was  practicable.  Jtacutilai/. 

As'Cer-tain'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ascer- 
tained. —  As'cer-taln'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  As'cer-tain'a- 
bly,  adv. 
As'cer-tain'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  ascertains. 
As'cer-tain'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  a  reducing  to  certainty ;  a  finding  out  by  investiga- 
tion ;  discovery. 

The  positive  a.<^cerfaim}ient  of  its  limits.  liurke. 

^As-ces'san-cy  (Ss-ses'sun-sy),  «.,  As-ces'sant  (Ss- 
ses'sant),  a.     See  Acescency.  Acescent,    [f^.!.] 

As-cet'ic  (Sis-Egt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ao-icijTKtos,  fr.  oo-iteri/  t» 
exercise,  to  practice  gymnastios.]  Extremely  rigid  in 
self-denial  and  devotions ;  austere ;  severe. 

The  stern  ascetic  rigor  of  the  Temple  discipline.   Sir  W.  .Scott. 

As-cet'ic,  n.  In  the  early  church,  one  who  devoted 
himself  to  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life,  characterized 
by  devotion,  extreme  self-denial,  and  self-mortification  ; 
a  hermit;  a  recluse;  hence,  one  who  practices  extreme 
rigor  and  self-denial  in  religious  things. 

I  am  far  from  commending  those  nsccrt'cs  that  take  up  their 
quarters  in  deserts.  jXorris. 

Ascetic  theology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  practice 
of  the  theological  and  moral  virtues,  and  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  ^^,„.  Cr/c. 

As-cet'1-cism  (-i-sTz'm),  n.  The  condition,  practice, 
or  mode  of  life,  of  ascetics. 

As'cham  (as'kam),  n.  [From  Roger  Asc/tam,  who 
was  a  gre.at  lover  of  archery.]  A  sort  of  cupboard,  or 
case,  to  contain  bows  and  other  implements  of  archery. 

II  As'Ci  (Ss'sT),  11.  pi.     See  Asccs. 
As'Cian  (ash'yan),  71.     One  of  the  .iscii. 
As-cid'i-an    (Ss-sId'I-fin),    n.      [Gr.    i(r«:o9    bkidder, 

pouch.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  AscidioidcH,  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  one  of  the  Tuni- 
cata.     Also  as  .an  Adj. 

II  As-cia'i-a'ri-mn'(-T-a'rl-uin),  n.  [NL. 
See  AsciDiuM.]  (iTori/.)  The  structure  which 
unites  together  the  ascidiozooids  iu  a  com- 
pound ascidi.an. 

_  As-cid'i-fomi  (as-sIdT-ferm),  o.  [Gr. 
ao-Ko?  a  pouch  -f  -/oriii.]  {Zo'dl.)  Shaped 
like  an  nscidian. 

II  As-cid  i-oid'e-a  (Ss-sid'T-oidf-al,  v.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  ascidiura  -f  -aid.  See  .\sciDnni.] 
iZool.)  A  group  of  Tunicata,  often  shaped 
like  a  two-necked  bottle.  The  group  in- 
cludes simple,  social,  and  compound  spe- 
cies. The  gill  is  a  netlike  structure  within  the  oral  aper- 
ture. The  integument  is  usually  leathery  iu  texture. 
See  lllustratioTi  in  Appendi.T. 
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ASCIDIOZOOID 

As-Cld'l-O-ZO'Old  (5s-sid'I-S-zo'oid),  H.  [Ascidium  ■{- 
zooitf.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  tl»e  individual  members  of  a  com- 
pound ascidian.     See  Ascidioidea. 

II  As-Cidl-um  (Jts-sTd'T-um),  n. ;  pL  AsciDiA  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  ascus.  See  AscusJ  1.  {Bot.) 
A  pitcher-shaped,  or  tfask-shaped, 
orpan  or  appendage  of  a  plant,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  pitcher  plant,  or 
the  little  bladJerlike  traps  of  the 
bladderwort  ( Utricular ia). 

2.  pi.  {Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  simple 
ascidians,  which  formerly  included 
most  of  the  kno%vn  species.  It  ia 
sometunes  used  as  a  name  for  the 
Ascidioidea,  or  for  all  the  Tuni- 
cata. 

As-Cig'er-OUS  (as-sTj'er-as),  a. 
lAscus -{- -gerous.}  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing asci.  London. 

11  As'ci-l  (5sh'T-I),       \  II.     pi. 

As'clans  (Ssh'yauz),  )  [L.  <(.:.■- 
cii,  pi.  of  ascius,  Gr.  acr«ios  without  shadow ;  d  priv.  -h 
<TKia.  shadow.]  Persons  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
have  no  shadow  at  noon ;  —  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  who  have,  twice  a  year,  a  vertical  sun. 

il  AS'Ci'tes  (Xs-sl'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  icr«irTj5  (sc. 
rdo-o?  disease),  fr.  ao-Ko?  bladder,  belly.]  (J/e(/.)  A  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  Danglisnn. 

As-clt'iC  (as-sTt'ik),  I  a.   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affected 

As-cirlc-al  (-i-k./l),  i      by,  ascites;  dropsical. 

As'ci-ti'tlous  (is'st-tish'iis),  a.  [See  Adscititious.] 
Supplemental ;  not  inherent  or  original ;  adscititious ; 
additional ;  assumed. 

Homer  lias  been  reckoned  an  ascititions  name.        Pope. 

As-cle'pi-ad  (Ss-klS'pT-Sd),  n.  (Gr.  &  L.  Pros.)  A 
choriambic  verse,  first  used  by  the  Greek  poet  Asclepias, 
consisting  of  four  feet,  viz.,  a  spondee,  two  choriambi, 
and  an  iambus. 

As-cle'pl-a-da'ceous  (as-kle'pt-a-da'slms),  a.  [See 
Asclepias.]  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
plants  of  the  Milkweed  family. 

I!  As-Cle'pi-as(5s-kle'pi-Ss),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dcncATjn-ias, 
named  from  Asclepto-'i  or  Aescuf'ipitis.'l  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  including  the  milkweed,  swallowwort,  and  some 
other  species  having  medicinal  properties. 

Aacleplas  butterfly  (Zo'dl.),  a  large,  handsome,  red  and 
black  butterfly  {Danatx  Archipji'is),  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres.   It  feeds  on  plants  of  the  genus  Asclepias. 

II  As'CO-COC'CUS  (as'ku-kok'kus),  n.  .■  pi.  Ascococci 
(-kok'st).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dtjicos  bladder,  bag  -(-  k6kko<; 
kernel.]  (Biol.)  A  form  of 
micrococcus,  found  in  putrid 
meat  infusions,  occurring  in 
peculiar  masses,  each  of 
which  is  inclosed  in  a  hya- 
line capsule  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  spherical 
micrococci. 

As'co-spore  (as'kS-spor), 
n.  [Ascus -\-  spore. 1  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  spores  contained 
in  the  asci  of  lichens  and 
fungi.  [See///i«-^of  Ascns.] 

As-crib'a-ble    (3s-krib'a-  — — 

b'l),  «.     Capable  of  being  ascribed;  attributable. 

As-crlbe'  (Ss-krib'))  v*  '•  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Ascribed 
(-kribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ascribing.]  [L.  ascriberc,  ad- 
scribere,  to  r-scribe;  ad -{- scribere  to  write:  cf.  0P\  as- 
crire.  See  Scribe.]  1.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  refer, 
an  to  a  cause ;  as,  his  death  was  ascribed  to  a  poison ;  to 
ascribe  an  effect  to  the  right  cause  ;  to  ascribe  such  a 
book  to  such  an  author. 

The  finest  [Bpeech]  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  wliole 
p*»em.  Addison. 

2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an  appurtenance ;  to 
consider  or  allege  to  belong. 

Syn.—  To  Ascribe,  Attribdte,  Impute.  Attribute  de- 
notes, 1.  To  refer  some  quality  or  attribute  to  a  being ; 
as,  to  '/(/ri/j//?e  power  to  God.  2.  To  refer  something  to 
its  cause  or  source  ;  as,  to  attrilnite  a  backward  spring  to 
i(;eberg8  off  the  coast.  A.^rribe  is  used  equally  in  both 
these  senses,  but  involves  a  different  image.  To  impute 
uHually  denotes  to  ascribe  something  doubtful  or  wrong, 
and  hence,  in  general  literature,  has  cummoidy  a  bad 
sense  ;  as.  to  impute  unworthy  motives.  The  theological 
sense  of  impale  is  not  here  taken  into  view. 

MnrL-  than  good-will  tn  me  attribute  naught.        Spenser. 
A^rrihi'.i  hi'*  gcttiiitjs  to  Iu3  parts  and  merit.  Pope. 

And  fuirly  quit  him  of  tho  imputid  blame.  Spenser. 

As'crlpt  (Sa'krTpt),  a.     See  Adscript.     [Obs.'\ 

As-crlp'tlozi  (5a-krTp'»hun),  n.  [L.  asrripfiu,  fr.  a.T- 
cribfre.  See  Ascribe.]  The  act  of  ascribing,  imputing, 
or  afflrming  to  belong  ;  also,  that  wliich  is  a84;ribed. 

As'crip-ti'tlOUfl  (Sii'krTp-tt.-ili'us),  a.  [L.  ascripfitius, 
fr.  iLicribere.]     1.  Ascriljed. 

2.   Added  ;  a-lditional.     [Obs.'j 

An  (uchjiriiioiui  and  aupcniumcrary  Ood. 

J'arinitoii. 

As'cna  (Ss'kua),  w. ;  pi.  Asci  (Js'si). 
[NL.,  fr.  Or.  atrKo^  a  bladder.]  (fiat.)  A 
Minall  membranous  bladder  or  tvibe  in  which 
are  inclosed  the  Kccdlike  reproductive  parti- 
clenor  nporuhrsof  lichens  and  certain  fungi. 

A-B&2L'  (i^^v'),'Jdv.  [Pref.  a-4-5C(Z.]  On 
the  wia;  atiwja;  toward  the  sea. 

A-sep'tlc  Civ-ftSp'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not 
-\-  srjilic.]  N(jt  liable  to  putrefaction ;  non- 
putresceiit.  —  n.     An  rweptic  aubstance. 

A-8ex'U-al(ft-B5kft'(i-'/l;  13r>),  a.     [Pref. 
a-  not  J-  .'ifrnnl.']     (Biol.)  Having  no  dis- 
tinct Bex;  without  wxiial  atrtion ;  as,  ajcxua/  reproduc- 
tion.   See  FiHsio.s  and  Gemmation. 
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Awi,  BhnwinK 
t  li  e  A  H  c  o- 
BporcH. 


A-sex'a-al-ly   (a-sSks'u-fzl-iy),   adt;      In  an  asexttal 

manner  ;  without  sexual  agency. 

Ajsh  (iSsh),  n.  [OE.  asch,  esch,  AS.  sesc;  akin  to  OHG. 
asc,    Sw.  &  Dan.   ask,  Icel.   askr,   D.  esch,   G.  esche.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Olive  family,  hav- 
ing opposite  pinnate  leaves,  many  of  the  pecies  furnish- 
ing valuable  timber,  as  the  European  ash  {Fraxinus  ex- 
celsior) and  the  white  ash  (F.  Americana). 

Prickly  ash  [Zaiitlio.njlmn  Amt^nranum)  and  PoUon  aah 
(littiis  iciu'iia('i)  are  shrubs  of  different  families,  some- 
what resembling  the  true  ashes  in  their  fohage.  —  Moun- 
tain ash.    See  Rowan  teee,  and  under  Mountain. 

2.  The  tough,  elastic  wood  of  the  ash  tree. 

Ash  is  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound term ;  as,  ash  bud,  ash  wood,  ii:>lt  tree,  etc. 

Ash,  7J.,  sing,  of  Ashes. 

^^^  A'ib  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  except  in  con- 
nection with  chemical  or  geological  products ;  as,  soda 
ash,  coal  which  yields  a  red  t/s/i,  etc.,  or  as  a  qualifying 
or  combinuig  word ;  as,  ash  bin,  ash  heap,  as/i  hole,  asti  , 
pan,  lish  pit,  «i7(-gTey,  ajiA-colored,  pearl«ji/j,  potash. 

Bone  ash,  burnt  bone  powdered  ;  bone  earth.  — Volcanic 
aab.    See  imder  Ashes. 

Ash,  V.  t.    To  strew  or  sprinkle  with  ashes.     Howell. 

A'Shame'  (a-sham'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -{-shame:  cf.  AS. 
ascain  imi  to  shame  (where  a-  is  the  same  as  Goth,  ■us-,  G. 
cr-,  and  orig.  meant  out).,  gescamian^  gesceamian,  to 
shame.]     To  shame,     [it.]  Barrow. 

A-shamed'  (a-shamd'),  a.     [Orig.  a  p.  p.  of  ashame, 

v.  t.]     Affected  by  shame  ;  abashed  or  confused  by  guilt, 

or  a  conviction  or  consciousness  of  some  wrong  action  or 

impropriety.     "  I  am  ashamed  to  beg."  WycHj. 

All  that  forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed.    Jer.  ivii.  !.;. 

I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle.  Johnson. 

Enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  Epecies.    Macauhiy. 

An  ashamed  person  can  hardly  endure  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
those  present.  Jjarum. 

C^=*  Ashamed  seldom  precedes  the  noun  or  pronoun  it 
qualifies.  By  a  Hebraism,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
Bit)le  to  mean  disapputiitea,  or  dtj'cattd. 

A-sham'ed-ly  (a-sham'6d-ly),  adv.     Bashfully.'    [il".] 

Ash'an-tee'  (ash'Su-te'),  «■  ;  P^-  Ashantees  (-tez^).  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Asliantee  in  Western  Africa. 

Ash'an-tee',  «-     Of  or  pertaining  to  Asliantee. 

Ash'-col'ored  (-ktil'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of  ashes ;  a 
whitish  gray  or  a  brownish  gray. 

Ashmen  (Ssh'en),  a.  [See  Ash,  the  tree.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ash  tree.     *'  Ashen  poles."  Dryden. 

Ashmen,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  ashes ;  of  a 
colci-  between  brown  and  gray,  or  white  and  gray. 

The  ashen  hue  of  age.  Sir  11'.  Scott. 

Ash'en  (Ssh'fin'),  71.,  065.  pi.  for  Ashes.  Chancer. 

Ash'er-y  (ash'er-y),  ;/.     1.  A  depository  for  ashes. 

2.   A  jtlace  wliere  potash  is  made. 

Ash'es  (ash'gz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  asche,  aske,  AS.  asce, 
:rsce,  axe;  akin  to  OHG.  asca,  G.  asche,  D.  asch,  Icel. 
\-  Sw.  askn,  Dan.  aske,  Goth.  (izgo.'\  1.  The  earthy  or 
mineral  particles  of  combustible  substances  remaining 
alter  combustion,  as  of  wood  or  coal. 

2.  Specifically  :  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when 
burnt,  or  when  *'  returned  to  dust  "  by  natural  decay. 

Their  martyred  blood  and  asiii^s  sow.  Mdton. 

The  cofEna  were  broken  open.    The  ashes  were  ecnttered  to 

the  wmds.  Jlacaidatj. 

3.  The  color  of  ashes;  deatlilike  paleness. 

The  lip  of   a.-'hrs,  and  the  cheek  of  flame.        Byron. 

In  doBt  and  ashes.  In  sackcloth  and  ashea.  with  humble  ex- 
pression of  grief  or  repentance ; —from  the  metliod  of 
mourning  in  Eastern  lands.  —  Volcanic  ashes,  or  Volcanic 
ash,  the  loose,  earthy  matter,  or  small  fragments  of  stone 
or  lava,  ejected  by  volcanoes. 

Ash'-fire'  (Ssh'-fir'),  "■  A  low  fire  used  in  chemical 
operations. 

Ash'-fur'nace  (-ffir'nas),  Ash'-ov'en  (-i3v"n),  n.  A 
furnace  or  oven  for  fritting  materials  for  glass  making. 

A-shine' (a-shin'),  a.     Shining;  radiant. 

AshOar  HSshner),   V.      [OE.    ascheler,   achiJer,   OF. 

Ashler  \  aiseler,  fr.  aiselle,  dim.  of  ais  plank,  fr.  L. 
axis,  assis,  plank,  axle.  See  Axle.]  1.  (Masonry)  (a) 
Hewn  or  squared  stone ;  also,  masonry  made  of  squared 
or  hewn  stone. 

Rough  ashfar,  a  block  of  freestone  as  brought  from  the  n^iarry. 
When  hammer-dressed  it  in  known  as  common  ashlar.    Kni'jhi. 

(b)  In  the  United  States  especially,  a  tliin  facing  of 
squared  and  dressed  stone  upon  a  wall  of  rubble  or  brick. 

2.  (Carp.)  One  of  the  short  upright  pieces  or  studs  be- 
tween the  floor  beams  and  the  rafters  of  a  garret.  Ashlar 
pieces  cut  off  the  sharp  angles  between  the  floor  and  ceil- 
ing. Knight. 

Ashlar-lng;,  )  n.      1.  The  act  of  bedding  ashhir  in 

Ash^er-lng.  l     mortar. 

2.  Ashlar  wlien  in  thin  slabs  and  made  to  serve  merely 
as  a  case  to  the  body  of  the  wall.  Brande  tt  C. 

3.  (Carp.)  Tlie  short  upright  pieces  between  Hie  floor 
beams  and  ratters  in  garrets.     See  Ashlar,  2. 

A-Shore'  (^shor')*  "<''••  [Pref.  a-  -f  .v7io?v.]  On  shore 
or  on  land  ;  on  the  land  adjat^nt  to  water ;  to  the  shore  ; 
to  the  land;  aground  (when  applied  to  a  ship) ;  — some- 
times opposed  to  aboard  or  afloat. 

Here  nliall  I  die  astiore.  Shak. 

I  mu>t  fetch  his  npccjwariea  ashore.  Shak. 

Ash'tO-reth  fSsh't^.-reth).  n.;  pi.  Ashtarotii  (Ssh'ti- 
r5tb).  Till-  prinnpid  fniialf  divinity  of  the  Phn-nicians, 
as  liaal  was  the  pinii  ip;il  male  divinity.  W.  Smith. 

Ash'  Wednes'day  (.^.-^li'  w^n/Mu).  The  first  day  of 
Lent ;  —  HO  lall.d  (rMni  a  ciistoiii  in  the  Konuui  Catliolir 
clnirch  of  laitling  allien,  un  that  day,  upon  the  foreheads 
of  jienitent.H. 

Ash'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  [A  corruption  of  nchr- 
weed  ;  F.  achf.  So  nanu-d  from  the  likeneBs  of  its  leaves 
to  thOBO  of  avhr  (celery).]     Gontwcod. 
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Ash'y  (Ssh'y),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of, 

ashes ;  filled,  or  strewed  with,  ashes. 

2.  Ash-colored  ;  whitish  gray  ;  deadly  pale.  S/iah. 

Ashy  pale,  pale  as  ashes.  J^hak. 

A'slan  (a'ahfin),  a.  [L.  Asianus^  Gr.  'Aaiavos,  fr. 
"Affia,  L.  Asia.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asia;  Asiatic. 
"w4w(n  princes."    Jer.  Tayl&r.  —71.     An  Asiatic. 

A'sl-aich  (a'sht-ark),  71.  [L.  Asiarcha,  GT.'Auio.pxv^  i 
'Aaia  -r  «PX05  ruler.]  One  of  the  chiefs  or  pontitls  of 
tlie  Roman  province  of  Asia,  who  had  the  auperintend- 
eiiee  of  the  public  games  and  religious  rites.  MUner. 

A'sl-at'ic  (a'ahl-St'Tk),  a.  [L.  Asiaticus,  Gr.  'Acrt- 
ariKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asia  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
^  n.     A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Asia. 

A'sl-atl-clsm  (-T-stz'm),  n.  Something  peculiar  to 
Asia  or  the  Asiatics. 

A-slde'  (a-sid'),  cdv.     [Pref.  a-  -f  side.']     1.    On,  or 

to,  one  side ;  out  of  a  straiglit  Ime,  course,  or  direction ; 

at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest ;  out  of  the  way  ;  apart. 

Thou  Shalt  tet  aside  that  which  is  full.    2  Kings  iv.  4. 

But  soft  I  but  soft  I  aside  :  here  comes  the  king.     Sliak. 

The  flames  were  blown  aside.  Dryden. 

2.  Out  of  one's  thoughts ;  off ;  away ;  as,  to  put  aside 
gloomy  thoughts.    "  Lay  rr-tn/p  every  weight."  Heb.  xii.  1. 

3.  So  as  not  to  be  heard  by  others ;  privately. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  set  aside  (Lair),  to  aminl  or  defeat  the  effect  or  opera- 
tion of,  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  same  or  of  a  supe- 
rior tribimal ;  to  declare  of  no  authority  ;  as,  to  set  aside 
a  verdict  or  a  judgment. 

A-slde',  n.  Something  spoken  aside;  as,  a  remark 
made  by  a  stageplayer  which  the  other  players  are  not 
supposed  to  hear. 

II  A-silUB  (i-tri'lus),  71.  [L.,  a  gadfly.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  large  au'i  voracious  two-winged  flies,  including 
the  bee  killer  and  robber  fly. 

As'1-ne'gO,  As'sl-ne'gO  (Ss'T-ne'go),  v.  [Sp.  asnico, 
dim.  of  asno  an  ass.]     A  stupid  fellow.     [Ohs.]        Shak. 

As'l-nine  (Hs'T-mn),  a.  [L.  asinivns,  fr.  asmns  ass. 
See  Ass.]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  having  the  qu.-ilities  of, 
the  ass,  as  stupidity  and  obstinacy.  '■'■Asinine  nature." 
£.  Jonson.     '■'■Asinine  feast."    Milton. 

As'1-nin'i-ty  (5s'T-nTn'i-ty).  ti.  Tlie  quality  of  bemg 
asinine  ;  stupidity  combined  with  ob.'-tinacy. 

A-sl'phon-ate  (a-si'fSu-at),  a.  (Zool.)  Destitute  of  a 
Biphon  or  breathing  tube  ;  —  said  of  many  bivalve  shells. 
•-  K.     An  asiplionate  moUusk. 

II  As'i-pho'ne-a  (Ss'I-fo'ne-a),     )  n.pl.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

II  A-si'phO-na'te  (a-sl  f6-na'ta),  J      a  priv.  •{-  {xi^niiv  a 

II  As'i-phon'i-da  (as'T-fCnl-di),  )  tube.]  (ZoM.)  A 
group  of  bivalve  moUusks  destitute  of  siphons,  as  the 
oyster  ;  the  asiphouate  mollusks. 

II  A-sl'ti-a  (a-sTsh'I-a),  n.  [Gr.  oo-tTta  ;  a  priv.  -f  o-tro? 
food.]     (Med.)  Want  of  appetite  ;  loathing  of  food. 

Ask  (ask),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Asked  (askt) ;  p.pr.  & 
rb.  It.  Asking.]  [OE.  ackcn,  a.ichcn,  axien,  AS.  uscian, 
acsian  ;  akin  to  OS.  escon,  OHG.  eiscon,  Sw.  'dska,  Dan. 
teske.,  D.  eischen,  G.  heischen,  Lith.  feskSti,  OSlav,  iskati 
to  seek,  Skr.  isk  to  desire.  V5.]  1.  To  request;  to 
seek  to  obtain  by  words  ;  to  petition ;  to  solicit ;  —  often 
with  0/,  in  the  sense  of  from,  before  the  person  ad- 
dressed. „  ,  ,  ,  .„  , 
Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God.    Judg.  xvm.  5. 

If  ve  abide  in  me.  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  fisk 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  Jo/m  xv.  7. 

2.  To  require,  demand,  claim,  or  expect,  whether  by 
way  of  remuneration  or  return,  or  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity ;  as,  what  price  do  you  ask  t 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.      Gen.  ixxiv.  12. 

To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  a^k 
the  more.  Luke  xn.  «. 

An  exigence  of  state  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  a 
design  to  maturity.  Addison. 

3.  To  interrogate  or  inquire  of  or  concerning;  to  put  a 
question  to  or  about ;  to  question. 

He  ia  of  age  ;  ask  him  :  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  John  ix.  21. 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester.  Shak. 

4.  To  invite ;  as,  to  ask  one  to  an  entertainment. 

5.  To  publish  in  church  for  marriage  ;  —  said  of  both 
the  baims  and  the  persons.  Fuller. 

Syn.— To  beg;  request;  seek;  petition;  solicit ;  en- 
treat ;  be.seech  ;  implore  ;  crave  ;  require  ;  demand ;  claun ; 
exliibit ;  inquire  ;  mterrogate.    See  Beg. 

Ask,  r.  i.  1.  To  request  or  petition; —usually  fol- 
lowed hy /or;  as,  to  ask/or  bread. 

Ask,  and  it  ehall  he  given  you.  3fatt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  make  inquiry,  or  seek  by  request ;  —  Bometimes 
followed  by  after. 

Wherefore  .  .  .  dost  o,<;t-aftcr  my  name  ?    Cai-  xxxu.  2ft. 

Ask  (Ask),  «.   [See  2d  Asker.]    (Zool.)  A  water  newt. 

[Scot.  S:  yorth  of  Fno.]  . 

A-skance'  (A-skaus'),  1  "dv.     [Cf.  D.  .^rft7/»i,  schmns, 

A-skant'  (iVskSntO,    (      sideways,  schuiven  to  shove, 

schuinteB\oi>e.  Cf.  Asquint.]  Sideways  ;  obliquely  ;  with 

a  aide  glance  ;  with  disdain,  envy,  or  suspicion. 

They  dort  away  ;  they  wheel  askance.  Jieattte, 

My  palfrey  eyed  them  askance.  T.andor. 

Both  .  .  .  were  viewed  askance  by  authority.    Gladstone, 

A-skance'  (iV-skSus'),  v.  t    To  turn  aside.    [Poc(.] 


O,  how  are  tin 
That  from  th. 


,'  wra|)i)od  in  with  infamies 

r  own  inisderdft  askance  their  cycs  I    Shak. 


One  who  asks  ;  a  petitioner  ;  an 
Shak. 


Ask'er  (dsU'er),  71. 
iiKiuircr.  „       ,.      1  i  1 

Ask'er,  n.  [A  corruption  of  AS.  atScre  lizard,  newt.] 
(ZoYil.)  An  ask  :  a  water  newt.     [Local  Kng.] 

A-skew' (A-wkii').  "''''• -X' «•  [Prof.  "--^-.Urir.l  Awry; 
askance  ;  uscpiint ;  i)bli<mo  or  obliquely  ;  —  somotimes  m- 
dirating  srnrn,  or  couteini)t,  or  envy.  Spenser. 

Ask'lng  (i\«k'Tng),  7t.  1.  The  act  of  inquiring  or  re- 
qncrttiiik';  apetitiim;  solicitation.  Longfelloto. 

2.  The  publishing  of  banns. 


ale.  aen&te.   care,    ftm,    Urm,    Ask,   final,   ftU ;     eve,   Avent,    end,    fern,    recent;     Ice,    idea,    III;     old,    Gbey,    orb,    ddd ; 
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ASPIRATE 


A-Slake'  (A-slak'),  v.  t.  &  i.     [AS.  dslacian,  slncian^ 
to  eluckeu.     Cf.  Slakk.]     To  initi^jute  ;  tu  muderiite  ;  to 
appeaao  i  to  abate  ;  to  uiminish.     {ArcUaw^       Chaucer. 
A-slant'  (i-aiaut'),  adv.  &  a.     f  Fref.  a-  4-  slanl.\   To- 
ward one  side ;  In  a  elantlng  direction  ;  obliquely. 

[The  shaft}  drove  throiigli  his  ni'clt  (vihint,      Dn/dm. 

A-Hlant'i  prep.    lu  a  slanting  direction  over;  athwart. 

There  ia  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  bruuk.  Mnt. 

A-aleep'  (A-wlop'),  a.  &  adv.    [Pref .  a-  -j-  sleep.]    1.  In 

a  state  of  bleep  ;  in  aleejj ;  dormant. 

Fust  aslfi-]}  the  giant  lay  supiijc.  Vr'nh-n. 

By  whispering  wiliila  fioon  lulled  asleep,  J/iUuii. 

2.  In  the  alecp  of  the  grave  ;  dead. 

Concerning  them  which  are  asleep  ,  .  .  sorrow  not,  even  na 
Others  which  have  nu  hope.  1  Thais,  iv.  i;!. 

3.  Numbed,  and,  UBually,  tingling.  L'dtill. 
Leaning  long  upmi  uny  part  muketli  il  nutnb,  and,  as  m'c  cull 

it,  aslteji.  Jiacon. 

A-alope'  (4-slop'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  alope.]  Slop- 
ingly ;  aslant ;  dftliuiiig  from  an  upright  direction ;  slop- 
ing.    *'  Set  tbi'in  init  upright,  but  a.slojtc.''*  Biicon. 
A'Slug'  (li-wlug')'  '"''''•    [Pref.  a-  4"  -s'^^i/  to  move  slow- 
ly.]    Sluggishly.      [Oi-.s-.]                                            FotUerbii. 
A-smear'  (a-smer'),  a.     [Pref.  a-  -j-  smear.l   Smeared 
over.                                                                               Dickens. 
As^XQO-ne'an  (Ss/mo-ne'crn  or  5z'-),  a.     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ])atriotic  Jewish  family  to  which  the  Macca- 
bees belonged;  Maccabean  ;  as,  the  ^.S7«0Hea;i  djTiaaty. 
l^Written  also  Asmonn:an.^ 

As'mo-ne^an,  n.  One  of  the  Asmonean  family.  The 
Asuioneans  were  leaders  and  rulers  of  tlie  Jews  from  108 
to  35  B.  c. 

A-SOak'  (A-sok'),  ".     [Pref.  a-  -\-  sank.]     Soaking. 
A-SO'ma-tOUS  (i-so'mi-tus),   «.      [L.   nsomatus,   Gr. 
a(Tui/jiaTos  ;  a  jiriv.  -f-  (Tuitia.  body.]     Without  a  materinl 
body  ;  incorporeal.  Todd. 

As'O-nant  {Ss'o-naut),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -J-  sonant.']  Not 
sounding  or  sounded.     [7i'.]  C  C.  Iclton. 

Asp  (asp),  n,  {Sot.)  Same  as  Aspen.  '•  Trembling 
poplar  or  fl,yj."  Martijn, 

Asp  (^sp),  n.  [L.  nspisy  fr.  Gr.  aa~irC<; :  cf.  OF.  ospe, 
F.  aspic]  {Zodl.)  A  small,  hooded,  poison- 
ous serpent  of  Egypt  and  adjacent  countries, 
whose  bite  is  otten  fatal.  It  is  the  Naja 
haje.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
poisonous  serpents,  esp.  to  Vipera  aspis  of 
eouthcru  Europe.     See  Haje. 

II  As-pal'a-thus  (Ss-pai'a-thSs),  n.  [L. 
aspfiliUhus,  Gr.  oo-TraAaflos.] 
{Bot.)  («)  A  thorny  slirub 
yielding  a  fragrant  oil.  Ec- 
clns.  xxiv.  15.  (6)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  ov- 
der  Legu7iiinosce.  The  spe- 
cies are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope. 

^  Aa-par'a-glne  t^is-pJir'a- 
jTn),  It.  [Cf.  F.  asparagine.'] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  nitrog- 
.  European  Abd  ( r/pcra a.i»t5).  enons,  crystaUizable  sub- 
stance, C4H8N.O3  +  H2O, 
faund  in  many  plants,  and  first  obtained  from  asparagus. 
It  is  believed  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter throughout  the  plant ;  — called  also  aUheine. 

As'pa-rag'i-nous  (as'p4-rSj'i-nus),  a.  Pertaining  or 
allied  to,  or  resembling,  asparagus  ;  having  shoots  which 
are  eaten  like  asparagus ;  as,  axparaqinous  vegetables. 

As-par'a-gua  (Ss-pSr'i-gus),  «.  ^L-i  fr.  Gr.  ao-Trapa- 
yo5,  aa^apoyos ;  cf.  trTrapyac  to  swell  with  sap  or  juice, 
and  Zend  ^paregha  prong,  sprout,  Pers.  asparag,  Lith. 
spnrgas  sprout,  Skr.  .yihiuj  to  swell.  Perh.  the  Greek 
borrowed  from  the  Persian,  Cf .  Sparrgworass.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  plants  belonging  to  tlie  natural  or- 
der ZiViace.T,  and  having  erect  much  branclied  stems,  and 
very  slender  branchlets  which  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  leaves.  Asparagus  racemosus  is  a  slirubby  climbing 
plant  with  fragrant  flowers.  Specifically:  The  Asparagus 
o^cinalis,  a  species  cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  The  young  and  tender  shoots  of  A.  officinalis^  wliich 
form  a  valuable  and  well-known  article  of  food. 

fll^^  This  word  was  formerly  pronounced  sparroir- 
f/rass  ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  now  confined  exclusively 
to  uneducated  people. 

Asparagiia  beetle  (ZoiJ/.),  a  small  beetle  (Crioceris  aspar- 
vgi)  uijurious  to  asparagus. 

As-par'tlc  (5s-par'tTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  asparagine  ;  as,  aspartic  acid. 

As'pect    (Ss'pekt),  n.       [L.    aspecttis^    fr.  aspicere, 

asppctum^  to  look  at ;  at/  -f  spicere,  specere,  to  look,  akin 

to  E.  spy.]     1.  The  act  of  looking  ;  vision ;  gaze  ;  glance. 

IR.}     "  The  basilisk  killeth  by  aspect.^^  Bacon. 

His  asjiect  was  bent  on  the  ground.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Look,  or  particular  appearance  of  the  face  ;  coun- 
tenance ;  mien;  air.    "  Serious  in  aspec/."  Dryden. 

[Craggs]  with  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.       Pope. 

3.  Appearance  to  the  eye  or  the  mind  ;  look ;  view. 
"  The  aspect  of  affairs."  Macaulay. 

The  true  a.';jecr  of  a  world  lying  in  its  rubbish.      T.  Burnet. 

4.  Position  or  situation  with  regard  to  seeing ;  that 
position  which  enables  one  to  look  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion ;  position  in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
as,  a  house  has  a  southern  aspect^  that  is,  a  position 
"Which  faces  the  south. 

6.  Prospect ;  outlook.     [Obs.] 

ThiG  town  affords  a  good  aspect  toward  the  hill  from  whence 
■we  descended.  Ei-ehju. 

6.  (Astrol.)  The  situation  of  planets  or  stars  with  re- 
■Bpect  to  one  another,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  them  and  meeting  at  "the  eye  ;  the 
joint  look  of  planets  or  stars  upon  each  other  or  upon 
the  earth.  Milton. 


HP^T'  Tho  aspects  which  two  planetB  can  assume  are 
five  ;  aextile,  :t^,  when  the  planets  are  (j(l'  apart ;  (juartile, 
or  quadrate,  Q^,  when  tlieir  distance  is  'JU*^,  or  the  quarter 
of  a  circle  ;  trme,  At  wlien  the  distance  is  lliO'^  ;  opposi- 
tion, S,  when  tho  diwtanco  is  180^,  or  half  a  circle  ;  and 
conjunction,  (3,  when  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  As- 
trology taught  that  tlic  aspects  of  tho  planets  exerted  an 
influence  on  human  allairs,  in  some  aitualioua  for  good 
and  in  others  for  evil. 

7.  {Astrol.)  Tlic  influence  of  the  stars  for  good  or  evil ; 
a;a,  an  ill  aspect.  tShak. 

'I'lie  aetrulugcrb  cull  the  evil  mfluenccs  of  the  stars  evil  ««- 
2)rcls.  JSucvn. 

Aapect  of  a  plane  (firain.)^  the  direction  of  the  plane. 

As-pect'  (ils-pekf),  V.  t.  [L.  a.iprctare,  v.  ititens,  of 
asjiuere.    See  Asi-Et  t,  7i.]    To  behold;  to  look  at.    [^Ohs. 

As-pect'a-ble  C5^-pekt';i-b'l),  a.  [L.  asprctahilis. 
Capable  of  being  Mcen  ;  visible.  ^^IhiaaspcctaOlt  world.' 
Bay.     '■'■Aspfitnhle  stars."     Mrs,  Browning. 

As-pect'ant  (-'nit),  a.     {llcr.)  Facing  each  other. 

As-pect'ed,  «.     Having  an  aspect.    \_Obs.\    B.  Jonson. 

As-pec'tion  (Ss-pfik'sliun),  n.  [L.  a.^/ectio,  fr.  us- 
picerr  to  Link  at. J     Tlie  act  of  viewing  ;  a  l(K.k.     yjbs.^ 

Asp'en  (Sb'pen),  1  n,     [AS.  asp,  irj,.-i ;  akin  to  OHG. 

Asp  (aspj,  )     aspa,  Icel.  bsj),  Dan.  iL.sp,  Sw.  asp, 

D.  csp,  G.  espe,  anpc,  <is/>r ;  cf.  Lcttisli  apsa^  Lith. 
upuszis,'\  {But.)  One  of  several  species  of  poplar  bear- 
ing this  name,  especially  the  Populus  trcmxtla,  so  called 
from  the  trembling  of  its  leaves,  which  move  with  the 
sliglitest  impulse  of  the  air. 

Asp'en  (Sa'pen),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or 
resembling  it ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 

Kor  aspen  leaves  confeas  the  gentlest  breeze.         Gay. 

As'per  (iis'per),  a.  [OE.  asjjre,  OF.  n.yire,  F.  dpre, 
fr.  L.  uspcr  rougli.]  Rough;  rugged;  harsh;  bitter; 
stern;  fierce.     [Arc/iaic]     *' An  ai;per  sound."     Bacon. 

II  As'per  (Ss'per),  71.  [L.  spiritus  asper  rough  breath- 
ing.] (Greek  Oram.)  The  rougli  breathing;  a  mark  (') 
placed  over  an  initial  vowel  sound  or  over  p  to  show  that 
it  is  aspirated,  that  is,  pronounced  with  h  before  it ; 
thus  (09,  pronounced  hOs^  p»JTwp,  pronounced  hrd'tor. 

II  As'per,  n.  [F.  aspre  or  It.  aspio,  fr.  3IGr.  ao-Trpoc, 
ao-TTpo?,  white  (prob.  from  the  whiteness  of  new  silver 
coiiihi).]  A  Turkisli  money  of  account  (formerly  a  coin), 
of  little  value  ;  the  I'JOtli  part  of  a  piaster. 

As'per-ate  (Ss'per-at),  r.t.  liiinp.  &  p.  p.  Asperated; 
p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  AsPERATi-NG.]  [L.  asperatus,  p.  p.  of  as- 
peraret  fr.  atper  rough.]    To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

The  asperated  part  of  its  surface.  Boyh?. 

As'per-a'tlon  (3s'per-a'shun),  71.  The  act  of  aspera- 
ting ;  a  making  or  becoming  rough.  Bailey. 

llAs-per'ges  (iXs-pei'jez),  n.  [L.,  Tliou  sbalt  sprin- 
kle.] (R.  C.  t'h.)  (a)  Tlie  service  or  ceremony  of  sprin- 
kling with  holy  water,  {b)  The  brush  or  instrument  used 
in  sprinkling  holy  water  ;  an  aspergill. 

As'per-gill  (ils'per-jil),  1  n.   [LL.  aspergilhnn,  fr. 

II  As'per-gllliun  (-jtl'liim),  (  L.  aspergere.  See  As- 
perse, r.  /.]  1.  The  brush  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
for  sprinkling  holy  water  on 
the  people.  [Also  written  as- 
pergillus.'} 

2.    {Zodl.)    See  Watering- 
pot  SHELL.  Aspergill. 

As'per-gllli-fonn  (-jTI'lT-fSrm),  a.  [Aspergillnm  + 
-/or/N.]  (/)'"/.)  K<-^,rinbliiig  the  a&pergillum  in  form  ;  as, 
an  asjiergillijorin  .stij^ina.  Gray. 

As'per-Moll-ate  (-I-f olT-St).    )  a,  [L.  asper  roueh  + 

As'perl-foli-ous  (-t-fo'll-iis),  )  /o/(H;;i  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  rough  leaves. 

C^^  By  some  applied  to  the  natural  order  now  called 
BuragiJiweie  or  borageworts. 

As-per'i-ty  (as-pgr'T-tJ),  n.  ; pi.  Asperities  (-tTz).  [L. 
asperifas,  fr.  asper  rougli  ;  cf.  F.  aspSrite.]  1.  Rough- 
ness of  surface;  unevenness  ; — opposed  to  snioothnrss. 
^*  The  asperities  ot  dry  bodies."  Boyle. 

2.  Roughness  or  harshness  of  sound  ;  that  quality 
which  grates  upon  the  ear  ;  raucity. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness  ;  tartness. 

4.  Moral  roughness  ;  roughness  of  manner  ;  severity  ; 
crabbedness;  harshness; — opposed  to  mild7iess.  '■^As- 
perity of  character."  Landor. 

It  ia  no  very  cynical  nspcrivj  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benertt  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

6.  Sharpness ;  disagreeableness ;  difficulty. 

The  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty.        Barrow. 

SyTi.  —  Acrimony:  moroseness;  crabbedness;  harsh- 
ness ;  sourness  ;  tartness.    See  ACRIMOKY. 

A-Sper'ma-tOUS  (a-sper'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f- 
(TTrfpfxa,  cTTrepfjaTo?,  seed.]     {Bot.)  Aspemious. 

A'Sper'mOUS  (-mils),  a.  [Gr.  aoTrep/xo? ;  a  priv.  -f- 
aireptJia  seed.]    (Bot.)  Destitute  of  seeds;  aspermatous. 

A-spezue'  (i-spern'),  v.  t.  [L.  aspernari :  a  {ab)  -f- 
sperjiari.]     To  spurn  ;  to  despise.     [Obs.}    Sir  T.  More. 

As'per-OUB  (Ss'per-us),  a.  [See  Asper,  a.]  Rough; 
uneven.  Boyle. 

As-perse'  (Ss-pers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aspersed 
(-persf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aspersing.]  [L.  aspersiis,  p.  p. 
of  aspergere  to  scatter,  sprinkle ;  ad  -f-  spargere  to 
strew.  See  Sparse.]  1.  To  sprinkle,  as  water  or  dust, 
upon  anybody  or  anytbmg,  or  to  besprinkle  any  one  with 
a  liquid  or  with  dust.  Heyicood. 

2.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and  inju- 
rious charges  ;  to  tarnish  in  point  of  reputation  or  good 
name  ;  to  slander  or  calumniate  ;  as,  to  asperse  a  poet 
or  his  writings ;  to  asperse  a  man's  character. 

With  blackest  crimes  aspersed.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  To  slander ;  defame  ;  detract  from  ;  calumniate  ; 
vilify. —  To  Asperse.  Defame.  Slander.  Calumniate. 
These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of  falsely  assailing 
the  character  of  another.  To  asperxe  ia  figuratively  to 
cast  upon  a  character  hitherto  nnsullied  the  imputation 
of  blemishes  or  faults  wliich  render  it  offensive  or  loath- 


Some.  To  (/'/«mf  [a  to  detract  from  a  man*B  honor  and 
reputation  by  charges  <:ib;ulatrfd  to  load  him  with  in- 
famy, .'iln/idrr  letyniobigiially  tlio  same  an  srandul)  and 
culiui'/ii'itr,  ir'iMi  till-  l.:it]ii,  }iavi'  in  common  the  sense  of 
cinulating  nj)urtH  to  a  jn.m'h  injury  from  unworthy  or 
nialiciovm  nuAivra.  JVIeii  u.»jjf/jt  their  neighbors  by  ma- 
lignant insmuutious  ;  they  J'/amt  by  advancing  charges 
to  blacken  or  Hiilly  their  fair  tame;  they  slander  (jx 'aliiui- 
mate  by  jipnading  iniuriouH  reports  wliich  are  false,  or 
by  niagnilyiiig  slight  faults  into  Berious  errors  or  crimes. 

As-persea'  (ils-perst'),  a.  l.  {Her.)  Having  an  in- 
deliniLe  number  of  small  charges  scattered  or  strewed 
over  tin;  surface.  C'u.f.fans. 

2.  llehpattered  I  slandered;  calumniated.  Motley. 

As-pers'er  (Ss-pers'er),  k.  One  who  asperses;  espe- 
cially, one  wlio  vilifies  another. 

As-per'slon  (Ss-per'shun),  n.  [L.  aspersio,  fr.  asper- 
gere :  cf.  F.  aspersion.}  1.  A  sprinkhng,  as  with  water 
or  dust,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Uehdld  an  iminerjiion,  not  an  aspersion.     Jer,  Taylor. 

2.  The  spreading  of  calumnious  reports  or  charges 
which  tarnish  reputation,  like  the  bespattering  of  a  body 
with  foul  water;  calumny. 

Kvcry  eanilid  critic  woiiM  he  nflbnmed  to  cast  wholesale  ojr- 

peruioiiS  on  tile  entire  body  of  profeeeionol  teachers.  Grotc. 

Whfi  would  by  base  afjiersioii.t  blot  thy  virtue.   Drydm. 

As-pers'lve  (Ss-pers'Iv),  a.  Tending  to  asperse  ;  de- 
famatory ;  slanderous.  ^  As-pOfS'lve-ly,  adv. 

W  As'per'S0lr'(A8'pur/swar'),"-   [F.]     An  aspergilL 

II  As'per-SO'rl-um  (S^i'per-ho'rl-um),  71.  ;  pi.  A.SPERSO- 
RiA  (-a).  [LL.  See  Asperse.]  1.  Tlie  stoup,  basin,  or 
otlier  vessel  for  holy  water  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

2.  A  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water;  an  aspergill. 

As'phalt  (Ss'fSlt  or  as-fait'),  I  «.      [Gr.    acr.^aATO?,  of 

As-phal'tum  (Ss-f51'tum),  J  eastern  origin  :  cf. 
F.  asjihallt:.]  1.  Mineral  pitch,  Jews'  pitch,  or  comjiact 
native  bitumen.  It  is  brittle,  of  a  black  or  brown  color 
and  high  luster  on  a  surface  of  fracture;  it  melts  and 
bums  when  heated,  leaving  no  residue.  It  occurs  on  the 
surface  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  therefore 
called  A.'iphaltites,  or  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  It  is  found 
also  in  many  parts  of  A&ia,  Europe,  and  America.  See 
Bitumen, 

2.  A  composition  of  bitumen,  pitch,  lime,  and  gravel, 
used  for  forming  pavements,  and  as  a  water-proof  cement 
for  bridges,  roofs,  etc. ;  asphaltic  cement.  Artificial  as- 
phalt is  prepared  from  coal  tar,  lime,  sand,  etc. 

Asphalt  stone.  Asphalt  rock,  a  limestone  found  impreg- 
nated with  asphalt. 

As'phalt,  1'.  '.  To  cover  with  asphalt;  as,  to  asphalt 
a  roof ;  asphalted  streets. 

|i  As'phalte'  (as'falt'),  n.  [F.  See  Asphalt.]  As- 
phaltii^  mastic  or  cement.     See  Asphalt,  2. 

As-phal'tlC  (5R-fai'tTk).  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  containing,  asplialt ;  bituminous.  '*  Asphaltic 
pool."     ""'  Asphaltic  slime."  Milton. 

As-phal'tite  (-tit),  a.     Asphaltic.  Bryant. 

|i  As-phal'lus  (-tus),  n.     See  Asphalt. 

As'pho-del  (Ss'fo-del).  n.  [L.  asphodelus,  Gr.  aa-^6- 
&(Aos.  See  Daffodil.]  {Bot.)  A  general  name  for  a 
plant  of  the  genus  A.sjJindelus.  The  asphodels  are  hardy 
perennial  plants,  several  .species  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  tlieir  flowers. 

Gl^r'  The  name  is  also  popularly  given  to  species  of 

other  genera.     The  asphndii  of  the  early  English  and 

French  poets  was  the  daffodil.  The  asjdtodel  of  the  Greek 

poets  is  supposed  to  be  the  i\\ircissu&  poedcus.  Dr.  Prior. 

Paiibies,  and  viulets,  and  asphodel.  Milton. 

As-phyc'tiC  (3&-fik'tTk),  a.     Pertaining  to  asphyxia. 

II  As-phyx'1-a  (Ss-nks'I-a),  1  n.     [NL.   as_phyxia,    fr. 

As-phyS'y  (as-flks'y),  (      Gr.  aa^v^ia.;   a  prlv. 

-\- a4>v^tiv  to  throb,  beat.]  {Med.)  Apparent  death,  or 
suspended  animation ;  the  condition  which  results  from 
interruption  of  respiration,  as  in  suffocation  or  drown- 
ing, or  the  inhalation  of  irrespirable  gasea. 

As-phyx'1-al  (-T-nl),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  asphyxia ; 
as,  asphyxidl  phenomena. 

As-phys'l-ate  (-T-at),  r.  t.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  as- 
phyxia; to  suffocate.     [Used  commonly  in  the  pa."!  pple.] 

As-phyx'1-a'ted  (-T-a'ted).  As-phyx'ied  (-Id),  p.  p. 
In  a  state  of  asphyxia;  suffocated. 

As-phyx'l-a'libn  (-T-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  causing 
asphyxia  ;  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

As'pic  (a.s'pTk),  n.  [F.  See  Asp.]  1.  The  venomous 
asp.     [  Ch  iefiy  poetic']  Shak.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  jiiece  of  ordnance  carrj'ing  a  12  pound  shot.   [Obs.} 
As'plC,  n.     [F.,  a  corrupt,  of  spic  (OF.  espi,  F.  epi), 
L.    spica  {s]iicum,  spicJis),  ear,    spike.     See  Spike.]     A 
European  species  of  lavender  {Lavandula  spica),  which 
produces  a  volatile  oil.     See  Spike. 

As'plc,  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  aspic  an  asp.]  A  savory 
meat  jelly  containing  portions  of  fowl,  game.  fish,  hard 
boiled  eggs,  etc.  Thackeray. 

II  As'pl-dO-bran'chl-a  (Ss'pT-do-brSn'kT-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  acrn-tg.  auiri^o?,  shield  ~-  fipdyxia.  gills.] 
(Zodl.)  A  group  of  Gastropoda,  witli  limpetlike  shells, 
iurluding  the  abalone  shells  and  keyhole  limpets. 

As-pir'ant  (2s-pir'ant ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aspirant,  p. 
pr.  of  aspirer.     See  Aspire.]    Aspiring. 

As-plT'ant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  aspirant.']  One  who  xspires  ; 
one  who  eagerly  seeks  some  high  position  or  object  of 
attainment. 

In  consequence  of  the  rengnations  .  .  .  the  way  to  greatncsa 
was  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Marftulny. 

As'pi-rate  (as'pT-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aspif.atf.d 
(-ra'tgd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aspirating  (-ra'tlng).]  [L. 
aspiratus,  p.  p.  of  aspirare  to  breathe  toward  or  upon, 
to  add  the  breathing  k  ;  ad  -\-  spirare  to  breathe,  blow. 
Cf.  Aspire.]  To  pronounce  with  a  breathing,  an  aspirate, 
or  an  A  sound  ;  as,  we  aspirate  the  words  horse  and  house  ; 
to  aspirate  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  consonant. 

As'pi-rate  (5s'pT-rat),  n.  1,  A  sound  consisting  of, 
or  characterized  by,  a  breath  like  the  sound  of  h  :  the 
breathing  h  or  a  character  representing  such  a  sound  ;  an 
aspirated  sound. 


tUe,   unite,   nide,   full,   fip,    Om ;     pity,     food,   fdbt;     out,   oil;     chair;     eo;     sing,    ink;     then,   thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ASPIRATE 

2.  A  mark  of  aspiration  (' )  used  in  Greek  ;  the  asper, 
or  rough  breathing.  Bentley. 

3.  An  elementary  sound  produced  by  the  breath  alone  ; 
a  surd,  or  nonvocal  consonant :  as,  /,  tk  in  thin,  etc. 

As'pl-rate  (5s'pr-rat),  l  a.     [L.  aspiratus,  p.p.]    Pro- 
As'pl-ra'ted  (-ra'ted),  j     nounced  with  the  A  sound 

or  with  audible  breath. 
But  yet  they  arc  not  aspirate,  i.  c,  with  such  an  aspirntinn 

as/,.  n-jUtr. 

As'pl-ra'Uon  (-ra'shun).  n.  [L.  aspiratio,  it.  aspi- 
rare:  cf.  T.  aspiration.']  1.  The  act  of  aspirating;  the 
pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  a  full  or  strong  emission  of 
breath;  an  aspirated  sound. 

Ifa.'i^'irafio/i  be  defined  to  be  an  impetus  of  breathing.  Wilkins. 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  ;  a  breath  ;  an  inspiration. 

3-  The  act  of  aspiring  or  of  ardently  desiring ;  strong 

wish;  liigh  desire.  '-Aspirations  2dteT\\itu&.^^  Johnson. 

Vague  aspiration  after  mihtary  renown.     I'rescutt. 

As'pi-ra'tor  (Ss'pT-ra'ter),  n.  1.  (Chem.)  An  appara- 
tus for  passing  air  or  gases  through  or  over  certain  liq- 
uids or  soUds,  or  for  exhausting  a  closed  vessel,  by  means 
of  suction. 

2.  {Med.)  An  instrument  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  tumors  or  collections  of  blood. 

As-plr'a-to-ry  (Ss-pir'a-to-rj?),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  breatliing ;  suited  to  the  inhaling  of  air. 

As-plre'  (il3-pir'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aspired  (-pird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AsPiEiNG.]  [F.  aspircr,  L.  aspirare.  See 
AspraATE,  V.  /.']  1.  To  desire  ^vith  eagerness ;  to  seek 
to  attain  sometliing  high  or  great;  to  pant;  to  long;  — 
followed  by  to  or  (^/er\  and  rarely  by  at;  as,  to  aspire  to 
a  crown ;  to  aspire  after  inimortaiity. 

A-liii-ing  to  be  ?odf,  if  angels  fell ; 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope, 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  tower ;  to  soar. 
Mv  own  breath  still  foments  the  fire, 
which  llames  as  high  as  fancy  can  a.-^pire.      Wall'^r. 

As-pire'.  f .  /.  To  aspire  to ;  to  long  for ;  to  try  to 
reach  ;  to  mount  to.    [O65.] 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  n.'^pired  the  clouds.  Shak. 

As-pire'.  ?(.    Aspiration.     [Obs."}  Chapman. 

As-pire'ment  (-ment),  n.     Aspiration.     \_Obs.'] 

Aspir^er  ( Ll.s-pir^r),  n.     One  who  aspires. 

As-pir'ing.  ".  That  aspires  ;  as,  an  t i.spir in t/mmd.  — 
As-pii'ing  ly.  '''/f.  —  As-plr'ing-ness,  n. 

Asp^lsh  fa^p'Ish),  o.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  asp. 

As'por-ta'tion  (as'por-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  asportaiio, 
fr.  nsportare  to  carry  away  ;  abs  =iab  -\-  portnre  to  bear, 
carry.]  {Lau)  The  felonious  removal  of  goods  from  the 
place  where  tliey  were  deposited. 

C^^  It  is  adjudged  to  be  larceny,  though  the  goods  are 
not  carried  from  tlie  house  or  apartment.         Blue-stone. 

A-sprawl'  (a-spral'),  adv.  &  a.     Sprawling. 

A-squat'  (a-skw5t'),  adv.  &  a.     Squatting. 

A-squint'  (a-.skwTnf),  adv.  [Cf.  Askant,  Squint.] 
"With  the  eye  directed  to  one  side;  not  iu  the  straight 
line  of  vision  ;  obliquely ;  awry,  so  as  to  see  distortedly ; 
as,  to  look  asquint. 

Ass  (as),  n.  [OE.  asse.  AS.  assa  :  akin  to  Icel.  asiii, 
"W.  asen,  as>/n.  L.  asirnts,  dim.  aseitus,  Gr.  ofo?;  also 
to  AS.  esol,  "OHG.  esil,  G.  esef,  Goth,  asilus,  Dan.  if;sel, 
Lith.  asitas,  Bohem.  osel,  Pol.  osiel.  The  word  is  prob. 
of  Semitic  origin;  cf.  Heb.  athdn  she  ass.     Cf.  Easel.] 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus  {E.  asi- 
nus),  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  having  a  peculiarly 
harsh  bray  and  long  ears.  The  tame  or  domestic  ass  u 
patient,  slow,  and  sure-footed,  and  has  become  the  tjfie 
of  obstinacy  and  stupidity.  There  are  several  species  of 
wild  asses  which  are  swift-footed. 

2.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Shah. 

ABBes'  Bridge.  [L.  pons  asinorum.]  The  fifth  proposi- 
tion of  the  tirst  book  of  Euclid.  **  The  angles  at  the  oase 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  etmal  to  one 
"mother."  [.Si'orfirt]  "A schoolboy, stam- 
mering out  his  ^.s.t«'  Bridfjc.'^  F.  Ilar- 
rmon.  —  To  make  an  aBB  of  one's  self,  to  do 
or  say  sometliing  very  foolisli  or  absurd. 

AB'sa-fcet'l-d.atls'.sa-fet'I-di),?(.  Same 

as  ASAFETIDA. 

As'sa-gai  (a.s'sa-ga).  As'se-gai  (Ss'se- 

ca),  71.  [Pg.  azafjnia,  Sp.  nziuinyn^  fr.  a 
Berber  word.  Cf.  LANCFfjAV.]  A  spear 
used  by  tribes  in  South  Africa  as  a  missile 
and  for  stabbing  ;  a  kind  of  light  javelin.    Asses'  Brid-e 

llAs-sa'l  (as-sa'e).     [It.,  fr.  L.  ad  -f-       " 
*a^.j  enough.    See  Asskts.]     {Mus,)  A  direction  equiva- 
lent to  vpry ;  as,  adagio  «.w«i,  very  elow. 

As-sail'  (Sft-salOt  ■^'-  '■  [ '  »'p.  &  p.  p.  Assailed  (-said') ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  AssAHJNO.]  [OE.  axsailrn,  nsailen,  OF. 
tuaillir,  (!Ssailfi'r,F.  assa  ill  ir ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  s)iillir  to 
burst  out,  project,  fr.  L.  satire  to  leap,  spring ;  cf.  L. 
a«t7iVr  to  leap  or  spring  upon.  See  Sai.ly.]  1.  To  at- 
tack with  violence,  or  in  a  vehement  and  hostile  man- 
ner ;  to  assault ;  to  molest ;  as,  to  assail  a  man  with 
blowB ;  to  atsail  a  city  with  artillery. 

No  rude  noiae  mine  ears  (K^aiUng.  Cowper. 

No  fctorni  can  now  fis.iitil 
The  charm  lie  weflr«  within.  Kchle. 

2.  To  encounter  or  meet  i)nn)osely  with  the  view  of 
inafltering,  na  an  obHtaclc,  difllculty,  or  the  like. 

The  thorny  wilds  the  woodmen  fierce  aMnil.  Vnpe. 

3.  To  attack  morally,  or  with  a  view  to  produce 
changes  in  the  feelings,  character,  cnnduct,  existing 
usages,  institutions;  to  attack  by  words,  hostile  influ- 
ence, etc.  ;  a«,  to  ns.mil  one  with  appeals,  arguments, 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  the  like. 

The  papnl  fiMthority  WRuwtPftflily  .  .  .  nfiniUd.    JfaUam. 

Thpy  fiMftilfil  him  with  keen  Invective  !  they  ajiam'l^d  him 

with  BtHI  keener  Irony.  .}fnraulnj/, 

8yn.  — To  attack ;  assault:  invade;  encounter;  fall 
upon.    See  Attack. 
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As-sall'a-blo  (S'^.-sal'a-bM),  a.  Capable  of  being  as- 
sailfd. 

As-sail'ant  (-Tnt),  a.  [F.  assaillant,  p.  pr.  of  assail- 
lir.]     Assailing ;  attacking.  Milton. 

As-sail'ant,  n.  [F.  assaillant.']  One  who,  or  that 
which,  assails,  attacks,  or  assaidts;  an  as.^'ailer. 

An  assailant  of  the  church.  Macaulay. 

As-sall'er  (-?i),  n.     One  wlio  assails. 

As-sail'ment  (-meut),  n.  The  act  or  power  of  assail- 
ing ;  attack  ;  assault,     [i?.] 

Ihs  most  frequent  assailuunt  was  the  headache.    John/fm. 

As'sa-znar  (Ss'sa-mar),  n.  [L.  a5.sare  to  roast  + 
a?«aru3,  bitter.]  {Chcm.)  The  peculiar  bitter  substance, 
soft  or  liquid,  ayd  of  a  yellow  color,  produced  when  meat, 
bread,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  the  like,  are  roasted  till 
they  turn  brown. 

As'saxn-ese'  (i5s'pSm-ez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  As- 
sam, a  province  of  British  India,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  ^ 
7i.  sing.  &pl.     A  native  or  natives  of  Assam. 

llAs'sa-pan'  (Ss'sa-pSn'),  I' As'sa-pan'lc  (-Tk),  «. 
[Prob.  Indian  name.]  (Zoal.)  The  American  Hying 
squirrel  {Pteromys  volitcella). 

As-sart'  (Ss-s^rf),  n.  [OF.  essarl  the  grubbing  up  of 
trees,  fr.  essarter  to  grub  up  or  clear  ground  of  bushes, 
shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  fr.  LL.  erartum,  fxartarp,  for  exsar- 
itare  ;  L.  ex  -\-  sarire,  sarrirp,  saridnn,  to  hoe,  weed.] 

1.  {Old  Laic)  The  act  or  offense  of  grubbing  up  trpcs 
and  bushes,  and  thus  destrojiug  the  thickets  or  coverts 
of  a  forest.  Spehnan.     CowelL 

2.  A  piece  of  land  cleared  of  trees  and  bushes,  and 
fitted  for  cultivation ;  a  clearing.  Ash. 

AflBart  land,  forest  land  cleared  of  woods  and  brush. 

As-sait',  f.  t-  To  grub  up,  as  trees  ;  to  commit  an  as- 
sart upim  ;  as,  to  assart  land  or  trees.  Ashmole. 

As-sas'sln  (Ss-sas'sTn),  71.  [F.  (cf.  It.  assassino),  fr. 
Ar.  'hashishin  one  who  has  drunk  of  the  hashish.  Un- 
der its  influence  the  Assassins  of  the  Ea.st,  followers  of 
the  Shaikh  al-Jabal  (Old  Man  of  the  Mountain),  were 
said  to  commit  the  nuirders  required  by  their  chief.] 
One  who  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  surprise  or  secret 
assault ;  one  who  treacherously  murders  any  one  unpre- 
pared for  defense. 

As-sas'sin.  v.  t.    To  assassmate.    [06s.]  StilUngjleet. 

As-sas'sin-ate  (Xs-sJts'sI-nat),  v.  t.  [/Hf^j.  A-  p.  p.  As- 
sassinated (-ua'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assassinating  (-na'- 
ti'ig)-]  [LL.  assassinatus,  p.  p.  of  assassi7iare.']  1.  To 
kill  by  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  to  murder  by  treach- 
erous violence. 

Help,  neiplibors,  mv  house  is  broken  open  by  force,  and  I  nm 
ravishod.  and  like  to  be  ast^assitiafed.  iJr'jih  ». 

2.  To  assail  with  murderous  intent ;  hence,  by  extended 
meaning,  to  maltreat  exceedingly.     \_Archnic'\ 

Your  rhymes  assassinate  our  fame.  Driidcn. 

Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassiiiaiixi  and  betrayed.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Tokill;  murder;  slay.    See  Kill, 
As-sas-'sln-ate  (-nut),  ?i.     [F.  assassinat.']     1.  An  as- 
sassination, murder,  or  murderous  assault.     [06^.] 

If  I  had  made  an  assassinate  upon  your  father.     7.'.  Jon.'inn. 
2.  An  assassin.     lObs.']  Drydnr. 

As-sas'si-na'tion  (as-s5s'sT-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
assa.ssiiiating  ;  a  killing  by  treacherous  violence. 

As-sas'si-na'tor  (Ss-s3s'sT-na'ter),  n.     An  assassin. 
As-sas'sln-ous  (-us),  a.     Murderous.  Milton. 

As-sa'tlon  lil.s-sa'shQn),  71.     [F.,  fr.  LL.  assatio,  fr. 
L.  ass'irr  to  roast.]   Roasting.    l_Obs.']       Sir  T.  Brotvne. 
As-sault'  (as-salf),  71.     [OE.   asaut,  assaut,  OF.   as- 
saitt^  asalt,  F.  assaut,  LL.  assaltus;  L.  ad  ~\-  saltiis  a 
leaping,  a  springing,  satii'e  to  leap.      See  Assail.]     1.  A 
violent  onset  or  attack  with  physical  means,  as  blows, 
weapons,  etc. ;  an  onslaught ;  the  rush  or  charge  of  an 
attacking  force ;  onset ;  as,  to  make  au  assanlt  upon  a 
man,  a  house,  or  a  town. 
The  Spanish  general  prepared  to  renew  the  (tssaiilt.    Prcscott. 
I'nehaken  bears  the  asi^avh 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  southwest 

}l  vrdsu-orth . 

2.  A  \-ioIent  onset  or  attack  with  moral  weapons,  as 
word.s,  argimients,  appeals,  and  the  hke  ;  as,  to  makt-  an 
assatdt  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  prince,  or  on  the  consti- 
tution of  a  government.  Clarendon. 

3.  (Law)  An  apparently  violent  attempt,  or  willful 
offer  with  force  or  violence,  to  do  Imrt  to  another ;  an 
attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
gree of  violence,  but  without  touching  his  person,  as  by 
lifting  the  fist,  or  a  cane,  in  a  threatening  manner,  or 
by  striking  at  him,  and  missing  him.  If  the  blow  aimed 
takes  effect,  it  is  a  battery.  Gladstone.     Wharton. 

rnictically,  however,  the  word  a.*snult  is  used  to  inciurlc  tho 
battery.  Modry  ff  W. 

Syn.  —  Attack  ;  invasion  ;  incursion  ;  descent ;  onset ; 
onelaught ;  charge  ;  storm. 

As-saillt',  V.  t.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  AasAULTr.n;  p.  pr.  S: 
vb.  71.  AssAULTiNO.]  [From  Assault,  n.  :  cf.  OF.  as- 
.laidtrr,  LL,  a.'!.'!aUarr.'\  1.  To  make  an  assault  upon,  as 
by  a  sudden  rush  of  armed  men;  to  attack  with  unlaw- 
ful or  insulting  pliyhical  violence  or  menaces. 

Insnared.  nssautlpd,  overcome,  led  hound.       MiUmi. 
2.  To  attack  with  moral  means,  or  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ducing moral  effects;  to  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or 
unfriendly  measures  ;  to  assail ;  as,  to  assault  a  reputa- 
tion or  an  administration. 

IJefore  thf  gaii'H,  the  crJcB  of  habcs  newborn,  .  .  . 
Ai.*auU  his  ear».  Drydcn. 

CT?""  In  the  latter  Bcnso,  a.*sail  is  more  common. 

Syn.  —  To  attack  :  assail;  invade;  encoiuitor;  storm; 
charge.    See  Attack. 

As-sault'a-ble  (-fVh'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  aasaulted. 

As-saalVer  (-er),  7*.  One  who  assaults,  or  violently 
attacks ;  an  aHaailnnt.  it".  Hall. 
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As-say'  (Ss-sa'),  n.  [OF.  asai,  essai,  trial,  F,  essai. 
SeeEssAV,  7t.]  1.  Trial ;  attempt ;  essay.  [O&a.]  Chaucer. 

1  am  withal  pi-reuaded  that  it  muy  prove  much  mure  eaey 
in  the  assay  than  it  now  tieeiuB  ut  dl^tallce.  Jliltan. 

2.  Examination  and  determinatiou  ;  test ;  as,  an  as$ay 
of  bread  or  wine.     \_Obs.'] 

This  can  not  he,  by  no  assay  of  reason.  i>hak. 

3.  Trial  by  danger  or  by  affliction  ;  adventure ;  risk  ; 
hardsliip;  state  of  being  tried.     [Obs.\ 

Through  many  hard  assays  which  did  betide.     Spenser. 

4.  Tested  purity  or  value.     [Obs.'] 

With  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spatser. 

5.  (Mctallurf/y)  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  a  particular  metal  in  an  ore  or  alloy  ;  espe- 
cially, the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  gold  or 
silver  in  bullion  or  coin. 

6.  The  alloy  or  metal  to  be  assayed.  Vi'e- 
[.4550?/  and  essay    are  radically  the  same  word ;    but 

modem  usage  has  appropriated  assny  chiefly  to  exijeri- 
ments  in  metallurgy,  and  essay  to  intellectual  and  bodily 
efforts.    Bee  Essay.] 

{^^  Assay  is  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  ^ 
compound  ;  as,  assay  balance,  assay  furnace. 

Assay  maBter,  an  officer  who  assays  or  tests  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin  or  bullion.—  Assay  ton,  a  weiglit  of  23.  IHtih  grams. 

As-say',  v.  t.  [ihjw.  &  p.  p.  Assayed  (-sad') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Assaying.]  [OF.  asaier,  essaier,  F.  essayer,  fr. 
essni.  See  Assay,  «.,  Essay,  f.]  1.  To  try  ;  to  at- 
tempt; to  apply.     [^Obs.  QT  Archaic'] 

To-night  let  us  assay  our  plot.  Shak. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  ehe  assayed.     Milton. 

2.  To  affect.     [O65.] 

Wlicn  the  heart  is  ill  assayed.  Spenser. 

3.  To  try  by  tasting,  as  food  or  drink.    [Ohs.'] 

4.  To  subject,  as  an  ore,  alloy,  or  other  metallic  com- 
pound, to  chemical  or  metallurgical  examination,  iu  or- 
der to  determuie  the  amount  of  a  particular  metal  con- 
tained in  it,  or  to  ascertain  its  composition. 

As-say',  v.  i.  To  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor.  \_Archaic. 
In  this  sense  essay  is  now  commonly  used.] 

She  thrice  assayed  to  speak,  Drydcn. 

As-say'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  assayed. 

As-say'er  (-er),  k.  One  who  assays.  Specifically  : 
One  who  examines  metallic  ores  or  compounds,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  any  particular 
metal  in  the  same,  especially  of  gold  or  silver. 

As-say'lng,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  testing,  esp. 
of  analyzing  or  examining  metals  and  ores,  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  pure  metal. 

II  Asse  (^s),  71.  {Zodl.)  A  small  foxlike  animal  (  Vulpes 
cama)  of  South  Africa,  valued  for  its  fur. 

As'se-cu-ra'tion  (Ss'se-kij-ra'shuu),  71.  [LL.  assecit- 
rntio,  fr.  a.'^srrifyari'.l     Assurance;  certainty.     [Obs.'] 

As'se-cure'  (.as'se-kur').  V.  i.  [LL.  assecurare.l  To 
make  sure  or  safe ;  to  assure.     [Ot.«.]  JJooker. 

As'se-cn'tlon  (-kn'shun),  n.  [F.  assecution,  fr.  L. 
o.-iseqni  to  obtain;  ad -{-  seqici  to  follow.]  An  obtain- 
ing or  acquiring.     [Obs."}  Ayliffe. 

As'se-gai  (aE'fe-ga>,  11.    Same  as  Assaoat. 

AS'Sem'blage  (fis-=5m'blajl,  n.  [Cf.  F.  assemblage. 
See  Assemble.]  1.  The  act  of  assembling,  or  the  state  of 
being  assembled  ;  association. 

In  sweet  a-'.senililafjc  every  blooming  grace.      Fenton. 

2.  A  collection  of  individuals,  or  of  particular  things ; 
as,  a  political  assemblage  ;  au  assemblage  of  ideas. 

Syn.  — Company ;  group;  collection;  concourse:  gath- 
ermg;  meeting;  convention.  Assemblage,  Assembly. 
An  ass'iiiibly  consists  only  of  persons;  an  assr'iiiblaiic  may 
be  composed  of  things  as  well  as  ^persons,  as,  an  assem- 
blage of  incoherent  objects.  Nor  is  every  asaemldaae  of 
gprsons  an  assembly ;  suice  the  latter  term  denotes  a 
ody  who  have  met,  and  are  acting,  in  concert  for  some 
common  end,  such  as  to  hear,  to  deliberate,  to  unite  in 
music,  dancing,  etc.  An  assemblaye  of  skaters  on  a  lake, 
or  of  horse  jockeys  at  a  race  course,  is  not  an  assmihli/, 
but  might  be  turned  into  one  by  collecting  into  a  body 
with  a  view  to  discuss  and  decide  as  to  some  object  of 
common  interest. 

As-semnslance  (-bl^ms),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  a.tsemblance.J 

1.  Resemblance ;  likeness ;  appearance.     lObs.] 

Care  I  for  the  .  .  .  stature,  bulk,  and  big  asscinhlance  of  ft 
man  !    Give  me  the  Bpirtt.  Shak. 

2.  An  assembling;  assemblage.     [Obs."] 

To  weete  [know]  the  cause  of  their  assembloiice.    Spetiscr. 

As-semHsle  (Ss-sSm'b'l),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Assem- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assembliko  (-hlTng).]  [F. 
ossnubler,  fr.  LL.  as.s^imulare  to  bring  together,  to  col- 
lect; L.  nt/-|-5j'7;)Ti;  together  ;  akin  to  ji»i)7i'.s- like,  Gr.  o/no. 
nt  the  same  time,  and  E.  same.  Cf.  Assimilate,  Same.] 
To  collect  into  one  place  or  body ;  to  bring  or  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convene ;  to  congi'egate. 

Thither  he  assembled  all  his  train.  Miftoti. 

AU  the  men  of  Israel  a3s<*mbled  theniaclves.    1  Kings  viii.  2. 

AB-semnslG)  t-  '"•    To  meet  or  come  together,  as  a  num- 
ber of  individuals;  to  convene;  to  cniigiegatc.     Di-ydm. 
The  Parliiiment  assonhlcd  in  Xoveiuber.  W.ifaMty. 

As-SCmHslo,  1'.  /.    To  liken;  to  compare.    [Obs."] 

BribcH  may  be  assembled  to  pitch.  Latwier. 

As-semnsler  (bl^r),  n.  One  who  assembles  a  num- 
ber of  iiidi;  iduals  ;  also,  one  of  a  number  a-iscniblod. 

As-somtily  (lis-sriu'lilV),  n. ;  J>1.  Assemblies  (-blTz). 
[F.  assriiil^/r,  fr.  assembler.  See  Assemble.]  1.  A  com- 
pany of  persons  collected  together  iu  one  place,  and  usu- 
ally for  some  common  purpose,  osp.  for  deliberation  and 
leg"ifllation,  for  worship,  or  for  social  entertniuTiiont. 

2.  A  collection  of  inanimate  objects.     [O^t.]    I/owelt. 

3.  (.1///.)  A  beat  of  tho  drum  or  sound  of  tho  bugle  a& 
a  signal  to  troops  to  assemble. 

C:j?- In  some  of  the  United  Stftten,  tlio  legislature,  or 
tho  popular  branch  of  it,  is  called  the  As.wtnbly,  or  tho 
Oi-niral  Assembly.      In   the    Presbyterian  Church,  the 
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General  Assembhj  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
composed  of  miiusterH  and  ruling  oldcra  delegated  from 
each  prcabytery:  as.  the  (iaieral  Asscmhh/ ot  the  Prea- 
byteriau  Onuren  m  the  United  States,  or  of  Scothind. 

Maemhly  room,  a  rouin  in  whicli  ijersons  assemble,  esi>e- 
cially  fur  dancing.  —  Unlawful  afloembly  (/.•/"),  a  meeting 
of  three  or  more  persons  on  a  comninu  plim,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  a  re  laonable  appreh.-iisiuii  that  tlu*y  will 
disturb  the  peace  lunmltuniislv.  Weatmlnator  Aaaembly, 
a  convocation,  coiisi:4iiur  rliiriiy  .>i"  divm.-s.  which.  I.y  ;irt 
of  Parliament,  asMirilili-d  .Inly  1,  H'l'--  lui^l  r.iii:um;d  iii 
session  some  ve;irH.  It  li;iun-d  thr  "  Coiili'H-sioinjf  It'uiDi, 
the  "Larger  ('atrchistii,"  and  the  *' Shurtrr  C;itcchism," 
which  are  still  n'r.ivcd  iw  authority  by  I'lir^sbyteriiUih, 
ami  are  substaiitiiLlIy  accepted  by  Cougregationaliats. 

Syn.  —  See  Assemblage. 

As-aem'bly-man  (Ss-sSm'blj^-man),  n.;  pi.  Assem- 
DLY.MEN  (-men).  A  member  of  an  iissembly,  especially  of 
thn  lower  branch  of  a  State  legislature. 

As-sent',  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Assented;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Assenting.]  [F.  ussenth;  h.  asxp/itirr,  dssejiUri  :  ml 
-j-  sentire  to  feel,  tlunk.  See  Sense.]  To  admit  a  tlung 
as  true ;  to  express  one's  agreement,  acquiescence,  con- 
currence, or  concession. 

Wlio  infoiiiiL'd  the  ;;overnor.  .  .  -  And  the  Jews  also  asuentci}. 

Baying  that  tlieac  thinys  were  8o.  Ac(»  xxiv.  'X 

The  princess  assented  tu  all  that  was  suggested.     Jlacuulny. 

Syn.  —  To  yield ;  agree;  acquiesce;  concede;  concnr. 

As-sent'  (53-s5nt'),  «.  [OF.  asjient,  fr.  (issentir.  See 
Assent,  v.]  The  act  of  assenting ;  the  act  of  the  mind 
in  admitting  or  agreeing  to  anytliing ;  concurrence  with 
approval;  consent;   agreement;  acquiescence. 

Faith  is  the  emscnt  to  any  propobiliou,  on  the  credit  of  the 

proposer.  Lockrf. 

The  assent,  if  not  the  appnibati'in,  of  the  prince.    Presooit. 

Too  many  people  read  tliis  ribaldry  with  assent  and  a<iini- 
ratiou.  Mucitulny. 

Eoyal  aaaent,  in  England,  the  assent  of  the  sovereigu 
to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
after  wliich  it  becomes  law. 

Syn.  — Concurrence  ;  acquiescence;  approval;  accord. 
—  Assent,  Consent.  Asirnt  isanact  of  the  understanding, 
consent  of  the  will  or  feelings.  We  assmt  to  the  views  of 
others  when  our  minds  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion  with 
theirs  as  to  what  is  true,  right,  or  admissible.  We  rons''nt 
when  tliere  is  sucli  a  concurrence  of  ourwiinvith  their 
desires  and  wishes  that  we  decide  to  romiily  with  their 
requests.  The  king  of  England  gives  his  (!--r7i',  not  liis 
consenf,  to  acts  of  Parliament,  because,  in  theory  at 
least,  he  is  not  governed  by  personal  feelings  or  choice, 
but  by  a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  common  good. 
We  also  use  ussi-nl  in  cases  where  a  proposal  is  made 
which  involves  but  little  interest  or  feeling.  A  lady  may 
assent  to  a  gentleman's  opening  the  window  ;  but  if  he 
offers  himself  in  marriage,  he  must  wait  for  her  consent. 

As'sen-ta'tlon  (Ss'sSn-ta'shiiu),  n.  [L.  asseniatio. 
See  Assent,  v.~\  Insincere,  tlattering,  or  obsequious  as- 
aeut ;  hypocritical  or  pretended  concurrence. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  a^'xt^ntntinn  degrade  as 
much  aa  iucliscrimmate  contradiction  and  uoisy  debate  disgust. 

Lit.  Chester/ield. 

As'aen-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  assentari  to  assent 
constantly.]     An  obsequious  person  ;  a  flatterer,      [i?.] 

As-sent 'a -to-ry  (iXs-s6nt'&-to-ry),  «.  Flattering  ;  ob- 
sequious.   ['->^'5j  —  As-sent'a-to-ri-ly,  adv.    [Obs.'\ 

As-sent'er  (-er),  ».    One  who  assents. 

As-sen'tient  l^ils-.sgn'shfnt),  a.     Assenting. 

As-sent'ing  (Ss-sent'Tng),  a.  Giving  or  implying  as- 
sent. —  As  sent'lng-ly,  adv. 

As-aent'lve  (as-.sent'tv),  a.  Giving  assent ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  assent ;  complying.  —  As-SSnt'lve-nosS^  n. 

As-sent'ment  (-uient),  ?^  Assent;  agreement.   [06.?.] 

As-sext'  (its-serf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  ;;.  p.  Asserted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Asserting.]  [L.  irssertus,  p.  p.  of  (isserere  to 
join  or  fasten  to  one's  self,  claim,  maintain  ;  ad  -{-  sercre 
to  join  or  bind  together.  See  Series.]  1.  To  affirm  ;  to 
declare  with  assurance,  or  plainly  and  strongly  ;  to  state 
positively ;  to  aver ;  to  asseverate. 

Nothing  is  more  shameful  .  .  .  than  to  assert  anything  to  be 
done  without  acauac.  Rn'j. 

2.  To  maintain;  to  defend.     \_Obs.  or  Archaic] 

That  ...  I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton, 

I  will  assert  it  from  the  scandal.        Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  maintain  or  defend,  as  a  cause  or  a  claim,  by 
words  or  measures ;  to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to  ;  as, 
to  assert  our  rights  and  liberties. 

To  assert  one's  self,  to  claim  or  vindicate  one's  rights  or 
position  ;  to  demand  recognition. 

Syn,— To  affirm;  aver;  asseverate;  maintain;  pro- 
test; pronounce;  declare;  vindicate. — To  Assert,  Af- 
firm, Maintain,  Vindicate.  To  assert  is  to  fasten  to 
one's  self,  and  hence  to  claim.  It  is,  therefore,  adversa- 
tive in  its  nature.  We  assert  our  rights  and  privileges,  or 
the  cause  of  free  institutions,  as  against  opposition  or  de- 
nial. To  ajfirm  is  to  declare  as  true.  We  assert  bohlly ; 
we  a/ffr//i  positively.  To  niain/uin  is  to  uphold,  and  in- 
sist upon  with  earnestness,  whatever  we  have  once  as- 
sertea  ;  as,  to  maintain  one  3  cause,  to  maintain  an  argu- 
ment, to  maintain  the  ground  we  h.ave  taken.  To  rindi- 
cale  13  to  use  language  and  measures  of  tlie  strongest 
kind,  in  defense  of  ourselves  and  those  for  whom  we  act. 
We  maintain  our  assertions  by  adducing  proofs,  facts,  or 
arguments ;  we  are  ready  to  rindirate  our  rights  or  inter- 
ests by  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  powers.  , 

As-sert'er  (iSs-serfer),  n.  One  who  asserts  ;  one  who 
avers  or  maintains  ;  .an  assertor. 

The  inflexible  as-scrter  of  the  rights  of  the  church.     Milman. 

As-ser'tlon  (Ss-ser'shun),  n.     [L.  assertio,  fr.  nssere- 

re.]     1.  The  act  of  asserting,  or  that  which  is  asserted  ; 

positive  declaration  or  averment ;  aflSrmation  ;  statement 

asserted  ;  position  advanced. 

There  is  a  difference  between  assertion  and  demonst ration. 

Macaiilat/. 

2.  Maintenance ;  vindication  ;  as,  the  assertion  of  one's 
rights  or  prerogatives. 


As-sert'lve  (SH-sert'Tv),  a.  Positive ;  affirming  con- 
fidently ;  ullirmative  ;  peremptory. 

In  a  conlUU'ut  and  asf-crtin'  form.  Olanvill. 

As-aert'lve-ly,  ndv.  —  As-sert'lve-ness,  n. 

As-sezt'or  (Ss-sert'er),  n.  [^-^  *r.  asscrere."]  One 
who  asserts  or  avers ;  one  wlio  miiintains  or  vindicates  a 
claun  or  u  rtglit;  an  attlrmer,  supporter,  ur  viadicatur; 
a  defender ;  an  assertor. 

The  asstrlora  of  liberty  Buid  not  a  word.    JUacatila;/. 
Faithful  ansertor  of  thy  cuuntry's  cau«c.  I'rmr. 

As'ser-tO'rl-al  (Ss'ser-to'rt-ol),  «.  AH.Herting  that  a 
thing  is  ;  —  opposed  to  problematical  and  ajuidiictical. 

As-sert'O-ry  (-S-rJ),  a.  [L.  asaertoriuHy  iv.  as.screre.} 
Affirming  ;  maintaining. 

Ar;,'uinents  .  .  .  ai^scrtort/^  not  probatory.     Jer.  Taylor. 

An  tt.is-  rtorij,  not  a  promissory,  declaration,     Jlettthant. 

A  pri)nuaUion  lb  ajutrtor!/ ,  when  it  cuounccs  what  ih  known 

aB  actual.  ^ir  H'.  Hamilton. 

As-sess'  (Ss-sSs'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Assesseij  (-sSsf) ; 
p.pr.&,  vb.  n.  Assessing.]  [OF.  aasesser  to  regulate, 
settle,  LL.  asspssnre  to  value  for  taxation,  f r.  L.  assidcre., 
supine  as  if  ansessum^  to  sit  by,  esp.  of  judges  in  a  court, 
in  LL.  to  assess,  tax.  Cf.  Assize,!'.,  Cess.]  1.  To  value  ; 
to  make  a  valuation  or  official  estimate  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation. 

2.  To  apportion  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  (a  person,  a  com- 
munity, or  an  estate),  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  fine,  etc. ; 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  (a  person,  an  estate,  or  an  income) 
according  to  a  rate  or  apportionment. 

3.  To  determine  and  impose  a  tax  or  fine  upon  (a 
person,  community,  estate,  or  income) ;  to  tax ;  as,  the 
club  assessed  each  member  twenty-five  cents. 

4.  To  fix  or  determine  tlie  rate  or  amount  of. 

'I'liis  sum  19  assessed  and  raised  upon  individuals  by  commis- 
eiiiners  appointed  in  tlie  act.  Jilackstone. 

As-sess'a-blo  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  assessed  or 
taxed  ;  as,  asses.table  i)roperty. 

As'sess-ee'  (Ss-'sfis-e'l,  7i.     One  who  is  assessed. 

As-ses'sion  (5s-sesh^n),  n.  [L.  assessio,  fr.  asside- 
re  to  sit  by  or  near;  ati -f-  sedere  to  sit.  See  Sit.]  A 
sitting  beside  or  near. 

As-seas'ment  (Ss-s5s'ment), n.   [LL.  assessamentum.'] 

1.  The  act  of  assessing;  the  act  of  determining  an 
amount  to  be  paid;  as,  an  assessinent  oi  damages,  or  of 
taxes ;  an  assessment  of  the  members  of  a  club. 

2.  A  valuation  of  property  or  profits  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  ;  such  valuation  and  an  adjudg- 
ing of  the  proper  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  property ;  as, 
an  assessment  of  property  or  an  assessment  on  property. 

(!I^^  An  assessment  is  a  valuation  made  by  authorized 
persons  according  to  their  discretion,  as  opposed  to  a  sum 
certain  or  determined  by  law.  It  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  for  the  purpose 
of  fijdng  the  proportion  which  each  man  shall  pay. 

Blackstune.    BuJ'rilU 

3.  The  specific  sum  levied  or  assessed. 

4.  An  apportionment  of  a  subscription  for  stock  into 
successive  installments;  also,  one  of  these  installments 
(in  England  termed  a  "  call ").     [U.  S.] 

As-sess'or  (ser),  n.  [L.,  one  who  sits  beside,  the  as- 
sistant of  a  judge,  fr.  assidere.  See  Assession.  LL., 
one  who  arranges  or  determines  the  taxes,  fr.  nssidei-e. 
See  Assess,  v.,  and  cf.  Cessor.]  1.  One  appointed  or 
elected  to  assist  a  judge  or  magistrate  with  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  decided  ;  as  legal  asses- 
sors, nautical  assessors.  Mozleij  &  W. 

2.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity,  or  as 
an  assistant  and  adviser  ;  an  associate  in  office. 

Whence  to  his  Son, 
The  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  Milton. 

With  his  i;:norancc,  his  inclinations,  and  his  fancy,  as  his  as- 
sessors in  judgment.  /.  Ta>/lor. 

3.  One  appointed  to  assess  persons  or  property  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.  Bouvier. 

As''ses-SO'rl-al  (Ss'sSs-so'rT-ol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  assessorial, 
fr.  L.  assessor.~]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assessor,  or  to  a 
court  of  .assessors.  Coxe. 

As-sess'or-ship  (Ss-sSs'er-shTp),  n.  The  office  or 
ftmction  of  an  as.sessor. 

As'set  (Ss'sSt),  n.  Any  article  or  separable  part  of 
one's  assets. 

As'setS  (Ss'sSts),  n.  pi.  [OF.  nsez  enough,  F.  asse::, 
fr.  L.  ad  -(-  satis,  akin  to  Gr.  aSiji'  enough,  Goth,  saps 
full.  Cf.  AssAi,  Satisfy.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  Property  of  a 
deceased  person,  subject  by  law  to  the  pajTiient  of  liis 
debts  and  legacies; — called  assets  because  sufficient  to 
render  the  executor  or  administrator  liable  to  the  cred- 
itors and  legatees,  so  far  as  such  goods  or  estate  may  ex- 
tend. Story.  Blackstone.  {b)  Effects  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  or  bankrupt,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

2.  The  entire  property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a  per- 
son, a  corporation,  or  an  estate  ;  .as,  the  assets  of  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trading  association  ;  —  opposed  to  liabilities. 

(J^^  In  balancing  accounts  the  assets  are  put  on  the 
Cr.  side  and  the  debts  on  the  Dr.  side. 

As-sev'er  (Ss-sPv'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  asseverer,  fr.  L. 
asseverare.'\     See  Asseverate.     {Arcftaic'} 

As-sev'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Asse-verated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Asseverating  (-a'ttng).]  [L. 
asseveratus,  p,  p.  of  asseverare  to  assert  seriously  or  ear- 
nestly; ad -\- set^enis.  See  Sbvere.]  To  affirm  or  aver 
positively,  or  with  solemnity. 

Syn.  —To  affirm  ;  aver ;  protest ;  declare.    See  Affirm. 

As-seV'er-a'tion  (-a'sliun),  n.  [L.  asseverntio.'\  Tlie 
act  of  asseverating,  or  that  which  is  asseverated ;  posi- 
tive affirmation  or  assertion  ;  solemn  declaration. 

Another  abuse  of  the  tongue  I  mijrht  add, — vehement  a.we*'- 
erations  upon  sUcht  and  trivial  occasions.  Jiarj. 


As-sev'er-a-tlve  (-u-tTv),  a. 
eration  ;  asserting  positively. 
As-sev'er-a-to-ry  (-a-to-rj),  a. 


Characterized  by  assev- 
Asseverative, 


As-sib'1-late  (as-sTbl-lSt),  v.  t.  [L.  assibilatus,  p.  p. 
of  a::sihilarr  in  hisH  out ;  ad  -f  sibilare  to  hiss.]  To 
make  sibilant ;  to  change  to  a  sibilant.  J.  Peile. 

Ajs-slb'1-la'tlon  (da'hhQn),  n.  Cliango  of  a  non-sibi- 
lant letter  to  a  sibilant,  ajt  oi  -tioii  to  •ghun,  dike  to  dilc/i. 

AB'Sl-de'an  (JH'hT-dE'an),  Ti.  [Heb.  khasad  to  U-  pi- 
ous.] One  of  a  body  of  di- voted  Jews  who  opposed  the 
Helleiiihtic  .lewn,  and  supported  llie  Asmoneans. 

As'sl-dent  (as'sT-ilent),  «,  [L.  assidensj  p.  pr.  of  ax- 
.'sidere  to  sit  by ;  cf.  F.  assident.  See  Assehbiok.]  {Med.) 
Usually  attending  a  diaeaw;,  but  not  always  ;  as,  asrident 
signs,  or  symptoms. 

As-sld'u-ate  (iSs-sTd'C-ut),  a.  [L.  assiduatus,  p.  p.  of 
ussidnare.  to  use  assiduously.]  Unremitting;  ashiduouii. 
[OZ/.v.  ]     ^\-issidnatr  labor.''  I-'abyan. 

As'Sl-du'1-ty  (iis'sT-du'T-t3?J,n.  ;  pi.  Assiduities  (-ilz). 
[L.  assiduitu.s:  cf.  V.asRiduite.  See  Assiduous.]  1.  Con- 
stant or  close  application  or  attention,  particularly  to 
some  business  or  enterprise  ;  diligence. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  a&dduHy,  qualified  myfielf  for 
a  nomenclutor.  A'tilnon. 

2.  Studied  and  persevering  attention  to  a  jierson  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

AS'Sid'U-OUS  (Ss-sTd'ij-fis),  a.  [L.  es^duus,  fr.  as- 
siderc  to  sit  near  or  close  ;  ail  -f-  sedere  to  sit.     Sec  Sit.} 

1.  Constant  in  application  or  attention ;  devoted;  at- 
tentive ;  unremitting. 

She  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance.     Addifon. 

2.  Performed  with  constant  diligence  or  attention;  im- 
remitting  ;  persistent ;  as,  assiduous  labor. 

To  weary  him  with  my  asxiduouf  cries.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Diligent ;  attentive;  sedulous  ;  unwearied  ;  un- 
intennitted ;  persevering;  laborious;  indefatigalde. 

—  Afl-Bld'u-ous-ly,  «'/r.  —  AsBid'u-ous-ness,  n. 

As-Slege'  (5s-sej'),  v.  t.  [OK.  nsegen,  (jF.  asegier^ 
F.  assiegrr,  fr.  LL.  assediare,  assidiare,  to  besiege.  See- 
Siege.]   To  besiege.   [66s.]   '■^A.'isieged  ca.fiX\eB.^^  Spenser, 

As-Slege',  n.     A  siege.     {Ohs.']  Chaucer, 

As'st-en'tlst  (Ss'sT-Sn'tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assicniiste.  Sp. 
asentisla.']  A  shareholder  of  the  Assiento  company  ;  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  Assiento  contract.  Bancroft. 

II  As'sl-en'tO  (-to),  n.  [Sp.  asiento  seat,  contract  or 
agreement,  fr.  asentar  to  place  on  a  chair,  to  adjust,  to 
make  an  agreement ;  «  (L.  ad)  -j-  sentar^  a  participial 
verb  ;  as  if  there  were  a  L.  sedentare  to  cause  to  sit,  fr. 
sedensy  sede7}tisy  p.  pr.  of  sedere  to  sit.]  A  contract  or 
convention  between  Spain  and  other  powers  for  furnish- 
ing negro  slaves  for  tlie  Spanish  dominions  in  America,, 
esp.  the  contract  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1713. 

As-Slgn'  (5s-sin'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Assigned  (-sind')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assigning.]  [OE.  assignen.  asignen,  F. 
assigjter,fT.  L.  assiynare;  ad -\- si  guar  e  to  mark,  mark 
out,  designate,  signum  mark,  sign.  See  Sign.]  1.  To- 
appoint;  to  allot ;  toapportion  ;  to  make  over. 

In  the  order  I  assign  to  them.  Louilnn. 

The  man  who  could  feel  thus  was  worthy  of  a  better  station 

than  that  in  which  his  lot  had  been  assi'jnea,  ^out/iei/. 

He  assiijned  to  his  men  their  several  posts.      Presrott. 

2.  To  fix,  specify,  select,  or  designate ;  to  point  out  au- 
thoritatively or  exactly  ;  as,  to  assign  a  limit ;  to  assign. 
counsel  for  a  prisoner ;  to  assign  a  day  for  trisiL 

All  as  the  dwarf  the  way  to  her  assigned.  Spenser. 

It  is  not  easy  to  a-fsi;/n  a  period  more  eventful.    X>e  Quincey. 

3.  {Late)  To  transfer,  or  make  over  to  another,  esp.  to 
transfer  to,  and  vest  in,  certain  persons,  called  assignees^ 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

To  assign  dower,  to  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds  th& 
widow's  share  or  portion  m  an  est.ate.  Ktnt, 

As-Slgn',  71.  [From  Assign,  v.']  A  thing  pertaining 
or  belonging  to  something  else  ;  an  appurtenance.  {Obs.lf 

Six  Frencli  rapiers  and  poniarde,  with  their  assigns,  as  gir- 
dles, hangers,  and  to,  Sfiak. 

As-sign',  "■  [See  Assignee.]  {Lau)  A  person  to 
whom  property  or  .an  interest  is  transferred  ;  as,  a  deed 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

As-Slgn'a-bll'I-ty  (Ss-sin'A-bTlT-ty),  n.  The  qualitj^ 
of  being  a.^-signable. 

As-slgn'a-ble  (iSs-sin'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  .as- 
signed, allotted,  specified,  or  designated  ;  as,  an  assign- 
able note  or  bill ;  an  assignable  reason ;  an  assignable 
quantity. 

II  As'sl'gnat'  (a'se'nya/  or  UsTg-nSt ;  277),  n.  [F. 
assignat,  fr.  L.  assignotns,  p.  p.  of  aisigJiare.'^  One  of 
the  notes,  bills,  or  bonds,  issued  as  currency  by  the  rev- 
olutionary govermnent  of  France  (1700-170G).  and  based 
on  the  security  of  the  lands  of  the  church  and  of  nobles- 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  state. 

As'slg-na'tlon  (Ss'sTg-na'shun),  n.  [L.  assignatio,^ 
fr.  assignare:  cf.  F.  a.ssignntion.l  1.  The  act  of  assign- 
ing or  allotting ;  apportionment. 

This  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  as  touching  the  ap- 
pointment and  assiirnation  of  those  provinces.  JMland. 

2.  An  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  meeting  or 
interview  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  love  interviews,  and  now 
commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

While  nj'mphs  take  treats,  or  a-'siffiiations  give.      Pope. 

3.  A  making  over  bj'  transfer  of  title  ;  assignment. 
Houae  of  assignation,  a  house  in  which  appointments  for 

sexual  intercourse  are  fulfilled. 

As'slgn-ee'  (Ss'sT-ne'),  n.  [F.  assignee  p.  p.  of  as- 
signer.  See  Assign,  f.,  and  cf.  Assign  an  assignee.] 
(Laic)  (a)  A  person  to  whom  an  assignment  is  made; 
a  person  appointed  or  deputed  by  another  to  do  some 
act,  perform  some  business,  or  enjoj-  some  right,  privi- 
lege, or  property;  as,  an  assignee  of  a  bankrupt.  See 
Assionsiest  (c).  An  assignee  may  be  by  special  appoint- 
ment or  deed,  or  be  created  by  law ;  as  an  executor. 
Cowell.  Bloimt.  (h)  pi.  In  England,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed, under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  to  manage 
the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
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As-BXgn'er  (Ss-sin'er),  n.    One  who  assigns,  appoints, 

allots,  or  apportions. 

As-slgn'ment  (Ss-sin'ment),  n.  [LL.  assifjnammtum  : 
cf.  OF.  iissenemenf.l  1-  An  allotting  or  an  appointment 
to  a  particular  person  or  use  ;  or  for  a  particular  time,  as 
of  a  cause  or  causes  in  court. 

2.  (Law)  (n)  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest  by  writinp, 
as  of  a  lease,  bond,  note,  or  bill  of  exchange  ;  a  transfer 
of  the  whole  of  some  particular  estate  or  interest  in 
lands.  (6)  The  writing  by  wliich  an  interest  ia  trans- 
ferred, (c)  The  transfer  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt 
to  certain  persons  called  assignees,  in  whom  it  is  vested 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Aflslgnment  of  dower,  the  setting  out  by  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  widow's  tliirds  or  portion  in  the  deceased 
husband's  estate,  and  allotting  it  to  her. 

d^^  Assio7}}}ien(  is  also  used  in  law  as  convertible  with 
specification  ;  assignment  of  error  in  proceedings  for  re- 
view being  specification  of  error ;  and  assignment  of  per- 
iury  or  f  raudiu  indictment  being  specifications  of  perjury 
or  fraud. 

As'slffU-or'  (5s'Ei-n8rO.  «•  [L-  assignator.  Cf.  As- 
8IGNEH.]  {Law)  An  assignor;  a  person  who  assigns  or 
transfers  an  interest ;  as,  the  assignor  of  a  debt  or  other 
chose  in  action.  „. 

Aa-slml-la-bll'My  (Ss-sTm/T-la-bTl'T-ty),  tu  The 
quality  of  1p>  incr  assimilable,     [-ff.]  Coleridge. 

As-sim'i-la-ble  (-la-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  assimilated  ; 
that  may  be  likened,  or  appropriated  and  incorporated. 

As-slin'l-late  (Ss-slm't-lat),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  As- 
similated i-l^'t^d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.   Assimilating  (-la'- 
ttng).]     [L.  a,ssiniilatus,  p.  p.  of  assimiiare  ;  oi/  -r-  sinii- 
lare  to  make  like,  si  mil  is  like.     See  Similah,  Assemble, 
AssiMULATE.]     1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness  or  to  conform- 
ity ;  to  cause  a  resemblance  between.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
To  assijiiilate  our  law  to  the  law  of  Scotland.    Juhn  Britjht. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecv  shower  ;  the  downy  flakes 
Assimilate  all  objects.  Cowper. 

2.  To  liken;  to  compare,     [i?.] 

3.  To  appropriate  and  transform  or  incorporate  into 
(■he  substance  of  the  assimilating  body  ;  to  absorb  or  ap- 
propriate, as  nourishment ;  as,  food  is  assimilated  and 
•converted  into  organic  tissue. 

Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  mav  o.^i«i(7a^e  their  nour- 

■iBhiiient.  ■>'"■  /.  Xeulon. 

His  mind  had  no  power  to  assimilate  the  lessons.    Jlerivale. 

As-slml-late,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  similar  or  like 
aometliing  else,     [.ff-] 

2.  To  change  and  appropriate  nourishment  so  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  assimilathig  body. 

Ahnient  easily  assimilated  ur  turned  into  blood.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  assimi- 
lating body  ;  to  become  incorporated  ;  as,  some  kinds  of 
iood  assimilate  more  readily  than  others. 

I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assimilate  with  the  church 
of  En:;land.  J-  H-  .'Newman. 

As-slm'Ma'tlon  (Ss-sTm'T-la'shun),  ti.  [L.  assimi- 
latio :  cf.  F.  assimilation.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
assimilating  or  bringing  to  a  resemblance,  likeness,  or 
identity  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  assimilated  ;  as,  the 
assimilation  of  cue  sound  to  another. 

To  aspire  to  an  assimilafion  with  God.      Dr.  If.  More. 
The  assimilation  of  gases  and  vapors.    Sir  J.  Herschel. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  conversion  of  nutriment  into  the 
fluid  or  solid  substance  of  the  body,  by  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  absorption,  whether  in  plants  or  animals. 

Xot  cnnservinK  the  body,  not  repairing  it  by  assimilafinn, 
but  preserving  it  by  ventilation.  iVr  T.  lirovme. 

^;^^  The  term  assimilation  has  been  liniited  by  some 
to  the  final  process  by  which  the  nutritive  matter  of  tlie 
blood  ia  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

As-slml-la-tlve  (5s-sTm'T-lu-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  a.?sim- 
ilatiins,  F.  assimilati/.']  Tending  to,  or  characterized 
by,  assimilation  ;  that  assimilates  or  causes  assimilation  ; 
as,  an  assimilative  process  or  substance. 

Afl-Slm'1-la-tO-ry  (-la-tu-ry),  a.  Tending  to  assimi- 
latp,  or  produce  assimilation  ;  as,  assimilaton/  organs. 

Aa-slm'U-latO  (5A-.-,Tm'u-lat),  r.  /.  [L.  dssimulatus, 
p.  p.  of  assimulnre,  etiuiv.  to  assimiiare.  See  Assimi- 
late, f. /."]  1.  To  feign;  to  counterfeit;  to  simulate; 
to  resemble.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

2.  To  assimilate.    [Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hate. 

As-slm'11-la'tlon  (-la'shun'),  n.  [L.  nssimulatio,  equiv. 
to  a^.-'-imilatio.\     Assimilation.      lObs.']  Bacon. 

As  st-ne'go  (Ss'T-ne'go),  n.     See  Asixego. 

Asa'Ub  (iis'ish),  a.  Resembling  an  ass ;  asinine  ; 
stupid  or  obstinate. 

Such  . .  -  appear  to  be  of  the  assish  kind.  UdalL 

As-Blst'(3s-8THt'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Assisted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  AsbisTiso.]  [L.  assistere ;  ail  -\-  sistere  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  stand,  from  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  assister. 
See  Stand.]  To  give  support  to  in  some  undertaking  or 
effort,  or  iu  time  of  distress ;  to  help  ;  to  aid ;  to  succor. 
Assht  nic,  knii^ht.     I  am  imdonc  I  S/iak. 

Syn.  —  To  help  :  aid  ;  second  ;  back  ;  support ;  re- 
lieve ;  succor  ;  befriend  ;  sustain  ;  favor.    See  Help. 

AB'Blst',  V.  i.     1.  To  lend  aid ;  to  help. 

With  Gtul  n<jt  parted  from  him,  a*  was  feared, 

Dm  favoring  and  aHuiiting  lo  the  end.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  preaent  as  a  spectator  ;  as,  to  assist  at  a  pub- 
lic met-ting.     [.'1  Gallicism']  Gibbon.     Presroft. 

As-slSt'ance  (-«ns),  n.     [Cf.  F.  assistance.']     1.  The 

uct  of  assisting  ;  help ;  aid  ;  furtherance  ;  succor ;  support . 

Wltliout  the  (L»*\Ktanrc  of  a  mortal  luiiid.  Slmk:. 

2.  An  aBHJRtant  or  helper  ;  a  body  of  helpers.     [Obs.] 
Wat  Tyler  [wnnl  killed  hy  valiant  Walworth,  the  lord  mnvor 

of  London,  and  his  ofsMaHrr. .  .  .  Jidin  ("Hvendifih.  J-'ufler. 

3.  Persons  present.     {_Ohs.  or  a  GnUirism] 
As-slst'ant  (-«nt),  «.     [Cf.  K.  a.ssislaut,  p.  pr.  of  as- 

sister.]     \.  Iltdping  ;  lending  aid  or  support  ;  auxiliary. 

OrniuB  and  loarniDg  ...  arc  mutually  and  greotly  a.*$»-tnnt  to 

each  other.  /ttattie. 


2.  {Mil.)  Of  the  second  grade  in  the  staff  of  the  army ; 
as,  an  assistant  surgeon.     [6'.  -S*.] 

C^^  In  the  English  array  it  designates  the  third  grade 
ill  any  particular  branch  of  the  stall.  Pairoic 

As-sist'ant   (Sa-sTst'ont),   n.     1.   One   who,   or   that 

which,  assists  ;  a  helper ;  an  auxiliary ;  a  il  ;ans  of  help. 

Four  eisststants  who  tiia  labor  share.  i'o)i<:. 

Rhymes  merely  aij  assistants  to  memory.     Mrs.  Clia/Knu: 

2.  An  attendant;  one  who  is  present.  Dri/dm. 

As-sist'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  give  aid.    \_R-] 

As-stst'er  t-er),  n.     An  assistant ;  a  helper. 

As-Sist'ful  (-ful),  a.     Helpful. 

As-sist'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Lending  aid  ;  helping. 

As-sist'less,  ('.     Without  aid  or  help.     [B.]       Pope. 

As-slst'or  (Ss-sTsfer),  n.     {Law)  An  assister. 

As-sitb'ment  (as-sith'ment),  n.  See  Assythment. 
iObs.] 

As-slze'  (5s-siz'),  n.  [OE.  assise^  asise,  OF.  assise,  F. 
a.ssises,  assembly  of  judges,  the  decree  pronounced  by 
them,  tax,  impost,  fr.  assis,  assise.,  p.  p.  of  asseoir,  fr.  L. 
assidere  to  sit  by;  ad  -{-  sedtre  to  sit.  See  Srr,  Size,  and 
cf.  Excise,  Assess.]  1.  An  assembly  of  imights  and 
other  substantial  men,  with  a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain 
place  and  at  a  certain  time,  for  public  business,     \_Obs.] 

2.  {I-,aw)  {a)  A  special  kind  of  jury  or  inquest.  (6)  A 
kind  of  writ  or  real  action,  (c )  A  verdict  or  finding  of 
a  jury  upon  such  wTit.  ((/)  A  statute  or  ordinance  in 
general.  Specifically:  (1)  Astatute  regulatingthe  weight, 
measure,  and  proportions  of  ingredients  and  the  price  of 
articles  sold  in  the  market ;  as,  the  assize  of  bread  and 
other  provisions ;  (2)  A  statute  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  {e)  Anything  fixed  or  reduced 
to  a  certamty  in  point  of  time,  number,  quantity,  qual- 
ity, weight,  measure,  etc. ;  as,  rent  of  assize.  GlanvUl. 
Spelman.  Coivell.  Blackstone.  Tomlins.  Burrill. 
[This  term  is  not  now  used  in  England  in  the  sense  of  a 
writ  or  real  action,  and  seldom  of  a  jury  of  any  kind,  but 
in  Scotch  practice  it  is  still  technically  applied  to  the 
jury  in  criminal  cases.  Stephen.  Burrill.  Erskiyie.] 
(/)  A  court,  the  sitthig  or  session  of  a  court,  for  the  trial 
of  processes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  by  a  judge  and 
jury.  Blackstone*  Wharton.  Encyc.  Brit,  {g)  The 
Ijeriodical  sessions  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  in 
every  county  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing justice  in  the  trial  and  determination  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  Brande.  Whar- 
ton. Craig.  Burrill.  \h)  The  time  or  place  of  holding 
the  court  of  assize  ;  —  generally  in  the  plural,  assizes. 

3.  Measure  ;  dimension  ;  size.  [In  this  sense  now  cor- 
rupted into  size.] 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize.  Spenser. 

[Formerly  written,  as  in  French,  assise.] 

As-8ize^  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AssiZED  (-sizd')  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  AssiziNG.]  [From  Assize,  n.  :  cf.  LL.  assisare  to 
decree  in  assize.  Cf.  Assess,  t'.]  1.  To  assess  ;  to 
value  :  to  rate.     [Obs.]  Gou-er. 

2.  To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  or  price  of,  by  an  ordi- 
nance or  regulation  of  authority.     \_Obs.'] 

As-siz'er  (-er),  n.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  or 
inspection  of  weiglits  and  measures,  etc. 

As-Slz'or  (-er),  n.     (Scots  Law)  A  juror. 

As-so'ber  (Ss-so'ber).  V.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  -f-  sober.  Cf. 
Ensober.]     To  make  or  keep  sober.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

As-SO'cia-bil'i-ty  (as-so'sha-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  associable,  or  capable  of  association  ;  associable- 
ness.     "The  ossociability  of  feeUngs."  H.  Spencer. 

As-SO'cla-ble    (Ss-so'sha-b'l),  a.      [See    Associate.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  associated  or  joined. 

We  know  feelings  to  he  associable  only  by  the  proved  ability 
of  one  to  revive  another.  //.  Sjjcnccr. 

2.  Sociable  ;  companionable.     \_Obs.'] 

3.  (Med.)  Liable  to  be  affected  by  sympathy  with 
other  parts ;  —  -said  of  organs,  nerves,  muscles,  etc. 

The  stomach,  the  moat  associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal body.  Med.  Hep. 

As-so'cia-ble-ness,  n.    AssociabHity. 

As-so'cl-ate  (Ss-so'shT-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Asso- 
ciATEit  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Associating  (-a'ttng).] 
[L.  ossoviutus.,  p.  p.  of  associarr  ;  ad  -\-  sociare  to  join  or 
unite,  sociits  companion.  See  Social.]  1.  To  join  with 
one,  as  a  friend,  companion,  partner,  or  confederate  ;  as, 
to  associate  others  with  us  in  business,  or  in  an  enterprise. 

2.  To  join  or  connect ;  to  combine  in  acting ;  as,  par- 
ticles of  gold  associated  with  other  substances. 

3.  To  connect  or  place  together  in  thought. 

Tie  succeeded  in  a^sorinfin'i  his  name  inseparably  with  some 
names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language.  MacaiUay. 

4.  To  accompany;  to  keep  company  with.     [Obs.] 
Friend^  should  assaciute  friends  in  grief  and  woe.     Shak. 

As-SO'ci-ate,  r.  i.  1.  To  unite  in  company ;  to  keep 
company,  implying  intimacy ;  as,  congenial  minds  are 
disposed  to  associate. 

2.  To  uiute  in  action,  or  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of 
a  different  part  of  the  body.  A'.  Darwin. 

As-so'cl-ate  (Jls-so'shT-at),  a.     [L.  associatus^  p.  p.] 

1.  Closely  connected  or  joined  with  some  other,  as  in 
interest,  purpose,  employment,  or  othoe  ;  sharing  respon- 
sibility or  authority  ;  as,  an  as.wciate  judge. 

WJiilc  I  doficcnd  ...  to  my  associate  powerfl.    Milton. 

2.  Admitted  to  .some,  but  not  to  all,  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  as,  an  associate  uiember. 

3.  (Physiol.)  Ct)nn'Ttcd  by  habit  or  sympathy;  as, 
associate  tnotion.'i,  such  as  occur  sympathetically,  in  con- 
sequcnrr  uf  prfccding  inoti<ms.  E.Darxcin. 

Ao-SO'clatO,  ".  !■  A  companion;  one  frequently  in 
company  witli  another,  implying  hitimacy  or  equality  ;  a 
mate ;  a  fellow. 

2.  A  partner  in  interest,  as  in  business;  or  a  confed- 
erate In  a  league. 

3.  One  conni'cti'd  with  an  aBSOoi.ition  or  institution 
without  the  full  riglitH  or  privileges  of  a  regular  member  ; 
as,  an  associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 


4.  Anything  closely  or  usually  connected  with  another ; 
a  concomitant. 

The  one  [Idea]  nn  sooner  comes  into  the  understanding  than 
its  associate  appears  witli  it.  L"rkf. 

Syn.  — Companion;  mate;  fellow;  friend;  ally;  part- 
ner; coadjutor;  comrade;  accomplice. 

As-S0'cl-a'ted(iIs-Bo'shT-a't6d),«.  Joined  as  a  compan- 
ion ;  brought  into  association  ;  accompanying ;  combined. 

Associated  movements  ( Phi/siol.).  consensual  movements 
wliicli  accompany  voluntary  efforts  without  our  con- 
sciousness. Daiialisoii. 

As-SO'cl-ate-shlp  (Ss-so'shT-at-shTp),  n.  The  state  of 
an  associate,  as  in  an  Academy  or  an  office. 

As-SO'cl-a'tiOn  (as-so  Ki-a'shi\n  or  -sliT-a'shun  ;  277), 
71.     [Cf.  F.  association,  LL.  associalio,  fr.  L.  associare.'] 

1.  The  act  of  associating,  or  state  of  being  associated; 
union  ;  connection,  whether  of  persons  or  things.  "  Some 
.  .  .  bond  of  association."  Hooker. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association  with  God.    Jioyle. 

2.  Mental  comiection,  or  that  which  is  mentally  linked 
or  associated  with  a  thing. 

Words  .  .  .  must  owe  their  powers  to  association.    Johnson. 

Why  should  .  .  .  the  IioUebt  words,  witli  all  their  venerable 

associatioiu*,  be  profaned  f  Coleridge. 

3.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company  or  society  for  some 
particular  purpose ;  as,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ;  a  benevolent  association.  Spe- 
cifically, as  among  the  Congregationalists,  a  society,  con- 
sisting of  a  nmuber  of  ministers,  generally  the  pastors 
of  neighboring  churches,  united  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  the  harmony  of  the  churches. 

Asaociatlon  of  Ideas  (Psychol.),  the  combination  or  con- 
nection of  statesof  mind  or  their  objects  with  one  another, 
as  the  result  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  revived  or  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  other.  The  relations  according 
to  which  they  are  thus  connected  or  revived  are  called 
the  lairs  of  association.  Promment  among  them  are  reck- 
oned the  relations  of  time  and  place,  and  of  cause  and 
effect.  Porter. 

As-scycl-a'tioil-al  (-al),  a.  1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  as- 
sociation, or  to  an  association. 

2.  Pertaiuinu  to  thvi  theory  held  by  the  associationists. 

As-80'cl-a'tlon-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Philos.)  Thedoctrhie 
or  theory  held  by  a.ssociationists. 

As-SO^ci-a'tion-ist,  n.  {Philos.)  One  who  explains  the 
higher  functions  and  relations  of  the  soul  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas ;  e.  g..  Hartley,  J.  S.  Mill. 

As-SO'Ci-a-tive  (Ss-so'shl-a-tTv).  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  a-'isociating  ;  tending  or  leading  to  association  ;  as, 
the  associative  faculty.  JIugh  Miller. 

As-so'cl-a'tor  (-shT-a'ter),  n.  An  associate;  a  confed- 
erate or  partner  in  any  scheme. 

How  Penneylvanin's  air  afrrees  with  Quakers, 

And  Carolina's  with  associi.ttors.  Dryden. 

As-SOU'  (3s-soiP),  V.  t  [OF.  assoiler,  absoilej\  as- 
soldre,  F.  absoudre,!^.  absolvere.  See  Absolve.]  1.  To 
set  free;  to  release.     [Archaic] 

Till  from  her  bands  the  spright  assailed  is.    Spenser. 

2.  To  solve  ;  to  clear  up.     \_Obs.] 

Any  child  might  soon  be  able  to  assoil  this  riddle.    lip.  Jewel. 

3.  To  set  free  from  guilt ;  to  absolve.     [Archaic] 

Acquitted  and  nssoihd  from  the  guilt.     Dr.  If.  More. 

Many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  assodiid,  because  they 

are  .  .  .  not  of  scandalous  lives.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  expiate;  to  atone  for.     [Archaic]  Spe7iser. 

Let  each  act  assoil  a  fault.  E.  Arnold. 

B.  To  remove ;  to  put  off.     [Obs.] 
She  soundly  slept,  and  careful  thoughts  did  quite  assoil. 

Si)€nser. 

As-SOil',  r.  I.     [Pref.  ad--\-  soil.]    To  soil;  to  stain. 

[Obs.  or  Poet.]  Beau,  dj  Fi. 

Ne'er  assnil  my  cobwcbbed  shield.     IVordsicortli. 

As-SOil'ment  (-mmt),  n.  Act  of  assoiling,  or  state  of 
being  assoiled  ;  absolution;  acquittal. 

As-soil'ment,  n.    A  soiling  ;  defilement. 

As-soU'zle  (5s-soil'yT  or  -I),  As-soil'yle.  r.  t.  [Old 
form  assoilse.  See  Assoil.]  {Scots  La7v)  To  absolve; 
to  acquit  by  sentence  of  court. 

God  assoilzie  him  for  the  sin  of  bloodshed.     Sir  W.  .Scott. 

As'SO-nance  (as'su-nnns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  assonance.  See 
Assonant.]  1.  Resemblance  of  sound.  '*The  disagree- 
able assojiance  of  'sheath  '  and  'sheathed.'  "     Steeveiis. 

2.  {Pros.)  A  i>eculiar  species  of  rhyme,  in  which  the 
last  accented  vowel  and  those  which  follow  it  in  one 
word  correspond  in  soiuid  with  tlie  vowels  of  another 
word,  while  the  consonants  of  the  two  words  are  unlike 
iu  sound ;  as,  calamo  and  platano,  baby  and  chary. 

The  assonance  is  iiLCuliar  to  the  Spaniard.      Jlallam. 

3.  Incomplete  correspondence. 

Assonance  between  facts  seemingly  remote.      Lonell. 

As'SO-nant  (-iwnt),  a.     [L.  as.sonans.  p.  pr.  of  asso- 

nare  to  sound  to,  to  correspond  to  in  sound  ;  ad  -j-  sonare 

to  somid,  sonns  sound :  cf.  F.  assonant.    See  Sound.] 

1.  Having  a  resemblance  of  sounds. 

2.  (Pros.)  Pertaining  to  the  peculiar  species  of  rhyme 
called  assnnniire  ;  not  ccmsouant. 

As'so-nan'tal  (JSs'hu-uiin't'/l).  a.     Assonant. 

As'so-nate  i.as'sr.-uat),  v.  i.  [L.  as.'ionarc,  assonatiim. 
tn  re-i>nnd  to.]     T<i  corre^^pond  in  sound. 

As-sort'  (Jis-aGrtO, ''.  '.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Assorted  ;  p. 
pr.  A  vb.  n.  Assorting.]  [F.  assortir;  h  (L.  ad)  -j-  sor- 
tir  to  cast  or  draw  lota,  to  obtain  by  lot,  L.  sortiri,  fr. 
sors,  sortis,  lot.  See  Soht.]  1.  To  separate  and  dis- 
tribute into  classes,  as  things  of  a  like  kind,  n.iture,  or 
quality,  or  winch  are  suited  to  a  like  purpose ;  to  classify  ; 
as,  to  assort  goods.     [Rarely  applied  to  persons.] 

Tliey  appear  ...  no  ways  assorted  to  those  with  whont  thoy 
nin>t  associate.  /iiirh: 

2.  Tn  furnish  with,  or  make  np  of,  various  sorts  or  a 
variety  of  goods  ;  as,  to  as.-mrf  a  cargo. 

As-BOrt\  V.  i.  To  agree  ;  to  be  In  accordance  :  to  Iw 
adapted  ;  to  suit ;  to  fall  into  a  class  or  place.    Mif/ord. 
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ASHSOrt'ed  (Ks-surt'Sd),  a.     Selected  ;  riillftfl. 
As-sort'ment(-iii^nt),7i.   [(Ji.F.dssnriimfnt.}   1.  Act 
of  juistutiiit,',  or  distriljiitin^i  into  sorts,  khiilK,  or  olaases. 

2.  A  CDllfCtioii  or  <iuaiitity  of  thiiiKs  diHtributed  iato 
kindH  or  sorts;  a  iniiiibor  of  things  nssortnd. 

3.  A  collection  containing  a  variety  of  sorts  or  kinds 
a<lapt(*d  to  various  wants,  demands,  or  iiuriioses  ;  as,  an 
assartninit  of  goods. 

As-SOt' (fls-afit'),  V,  t.  [OF.  asoicr^  V.assoter;  &(L. 
ad)  -f-  sot  stupid.  See  Sot.]  To  besot;  to  befool;  to 
beguile;  to  infatuate.     \_Obs.'\ 

Some  ecstasy  ussnttitl  liad  his  Bcnsc.  Siienser. 

As -sot',  a.    Dazed;  foolish;  infatuated.     [Obs.} 

Willie,  I  wccn  tluiu  be  (t.<sut.  ^jieiifcr. 

As-snage'  (Ss-swaj'),  v.  t.  [('»';?.  &  p.  p.  Assuaokd 
(-swajd') ;  ;».  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Assuaging  (-swa'jing).]  [OE. 
asuaijru,  iisicagen,  OF.  asoanier^  nsuiigier^  ix.  assouagicr, 
fr.  L.  ad  -|-  siiavis  sweet.  See  Sweet.]  To  soften,  in  a 
figurative  aenae ;  to  allay,  mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as 
heat,  pain,  or  grief;  to  appease  or  pacify,  as  passion  or 
tumult ;  to  satisfy,  as  appetite  or  desire. 

Refreshing  winda  the  Bummer'a  licnt  a^iiaac    Addison. 
To  assiiagi:  the  sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  iiinii.        JJurkc. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assitatjes 
Ilcr  thirst  of  kiiowkd^'e,  Byron. 

Syn.  —  To  alleviate  ;  mitigate  ;  appease  ;  soothe  ;  calm  ; 
tranquilize ;  pacify  ;  relieve.    See  Alleviate. 

As-suage^  v.  i.      To  abate  or  subside.      \_Archaic] 

"The  waters  «55(((j/;e(/."  Gen.  viil.  1. 

Tlie  plugue  being  come  to  a  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  ai^ 

SUUgr.  JJe  J-ofi. 

As-suage'ment  (-mmt),  n.  [OF.  assouagement, 
asua<j€inpii(.'\     Mitigation  ;  abatement. 

As-sua'ger  (as-swa'jer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
assuages. 

As-S1ia'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [From  assitar/r,  as  if  this  were 
fr.  a  supposed  h.  assuadere  to  persuade  to;  or  from  E. 
pref.  ad-  -\-  -suasire  as  in  per^wai/ce.]  Mitigating  ;  tran- 
quilizing;  soothing.     [iJ.] 

Music  her  soft  assitasire  voice  nppliea.  Poj>e. 

As-sub'Ju-gate  (.ts-sHb'ju-gat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  + 
suhjn(}aU-.\    To  bring  into  subjection.     \phs,'\  Shnk. 

As'sue-fac'tlon  (Ss'swe-filk'shun),  n.  [L.  assne/acere 
to  aceustom  to ;  assui'tiis  (p.  p.  of  nssiiexcere  to  accus- 
tom to)  -f/f'cpre  to  make  :  cf.  OF.  assuefac/ion.}  Tiie  act 
of  accustoming,  or  the  state  of  being  accustomed ;  habit- 
uation.   [Obs.^ 

Custom  and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  was,  and  by  asuue- 
./(ic/Km  introduce  a  noture.  Jer.  Taylor. 

As'SUe-tude  (-tud),  n.  [h.  asszietudo,  fr.  assuetus 
accustomed.]     Accustoinedness  ;  habit;  habitual  use. 

Assiirtitdc  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them  lose  their  force 
to  hurt.  7j„^,,,„. 

As-BUni'a-ble(Ss-sum'4-b'l),  n.  That  may  be  assumed. 

As-SUm'a-bly,  adv.     By  way  of  assumption. 

As-sume'  (as-sum'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Assumed 
(-sumd') ;  p.  p/:  &  vb.  n.  Assuming.]  [L.  a.-isumere  :  ad 
+  siaiiere  to  take  ;  sub  -f  t^mere  to  take,  buy :  cf.  F.  ax- 
mmcr.  See  Redeem.]  1.  To  take  to  or  upon  one's 
self ;  to  take  formally  and  demonstratively  ;  sometimes, 
to  appropriate  or  take  unjustly. 

Trembling  they  stand  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne.  Pope. 
The  god  assumed  his  native  form  agam.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without  proof  ;  to  suppose 
as  a  fact ;  to  suppose  or  take  arbitrarily  or  tentatively. 

The  consequences  ^f  a.'isiinie<f  principles.       U'/ieiLcll. 

3.  To  pretend  to  possess  ;  to  take  in  appearance. 

Ambition  asfiimhig  the  mask  of  religion.        Portmis. 
AssHDie  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  Shak. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt. 

The  sixth  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and  lower 
rank,  assumed  into  that  honorable  company.  .Sir  IK  6'co«. 

.Syn. —To  arrogate  ;  usurp;  appropriate. 

As-B1lzne^  v.  i.  l.  To  be  arrogant  or  pretentious; 
to  claim  more  than  is  due.  Sp.  Burnet. 

2.  (Law)  To  imdertake,  asby  apromise.  Sim-ill. 

As-sumed'  (as-sumd'),  a.     1.  Supposed. 

2.  I'reteuded;  hypocritical;  make-believe;  as,  an  as- 
sumed character. 

As-sum'ed-ly  (iSs-sum'SJ-lj?),  adv.     By  assumption. 

As-sum'ent  (5s-sum'fnt),  n.  [L.  assiimentum,  fr.  ad 
4-  suere  to  sew.]  A  p.atch;  an  addition  ;  a  piece  put  on. 
[.Obs.^  ^  John  Leivis  {1131). 

As-Stun'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  assumes,  arrogates,  pre- 
tends, or  supposes.  \\\  j>,  Whitney. 

As-sum'lng,  a.  Pretentious  ;  taking  much  upon  one's 
self;  presumptuous.  Burke 

II  As-sump'slt  (5s-sump'sTt ;  215),  n.  [L.,  he  under- 
took, pret.  of  L.  asmmere.  See  Assume.]  {Law)  {a)  A 
promise  or  undertaking,  founded  on  a  consideration. 
This  promise  may  be  oral  or  in  writing  not  under  seal. 
It  may  be  express  or  implied.  (6)  An  action  to  recover 
damages  for  a  breach  or  nonperformance  of  a  contract 
or  promise,  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing  not  un- 
der seal.  Common  or  indebitatus  assumpsit  is  brought 
for  the  most  part  on  an  implied  promise.  Special  as- 
stimpsit  is  founded  on  an  express  promise  or  undertak- 
*"^-  ^,  ,    ^  Wharton. 

As-SUmpt'  (-sSmf ;  215),  v.  t.  [L.  assumptus,  p.  p. 
of  assumere.  See  Assume.]  To  take  up  ;  to  elevate  ;  to 
.assume.     iObs.^  Sheldon. 

As-sumpV,  n.     [L.  assumpdtm,  p.  p.  neut.  of  assu- 
mere.}    That  which  is  assumed;  an  assumption.     [06s.] 
The  sum  of  all  your  asstimpts  is  this.    C/'illmc/worth. 

As-SUmp'tlon  (5s-sump'shun  ;  215),  n.  [OE.  a.isunip- 
ciovn  a  taking  up  into  lieaven,  L.  assnmpdo  a  taking,  fr. 
ossumere  :  cf.  F.  assomption.  See  Assume.]  1.  The  act 
of  assuming,  or  taking  to  or  upon  one's  sell ;  the  act  of 
taking  up  or  adopting. 

The  assumption  of  authority.  Whewell. 


2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  suppohing  a  thing 
without  proof ;  auppo^iition  ;  unwarrantalih-  claim. 

'riiiBCivin  no  Kanctinn  tn  the  iniwarrantulili- «M((»n/j(ion  that 

the  Kuiil  bleojiB  from  the  periud  of  (leuth  to  iJie  roBUrruCdon  of 

the  body.  Thodeu. 

That  calm  atinniptum  of  tlic  TirtucB.      W.  JiUtck. 

3.  The  thing  supposed ;  a  postulate,  or  proposition 
assumed  ;  a  supposition. 

Hold  1  says  the  Stoic  ;  your  assumption  'b  wrong.    Dnjden. 

4.  {Logic)  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  cat- 
egorical syllogism. 

6.  The  taking  of  a  person  up  into  heaven.  Hence  : 
{Rom.  Catk.  &  Greek  Churches)  A  festival  iu  honor  of 
tho  ascent  oi  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. 

AS'SUmp'tlve  (5s-Munip'tIv),  a.  [L.  nssumptivu.f,  fr. 
assumptus,  fr.  assumere.]  As.iumcd,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing assumed  ;  characterized  by  assumption  ;  making  un- 
warranted claims.  —  As-Bump'Uve-ly,  adv. 

Aflflumptivo  arms  (/Av.),  originally,  arms  wliich  a  per- 
son liiid  a  riglit  to  a.ssume,  in  consequeiKc  of  an  exploit ; 
now,  thost:  a."isumed  without  sanction  ol  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege. J'crci/  ;Smi(h. 

AS'Sur'ance  (il-shjir'rms),  n.  [OE.  a.<t,';urau}icc,  F.  as- 
sura/ice,  fr.  assurer.  See  Assure.]  1,  The  act  of  assur- 
ing; a  declaration  tending  to  inspire  full  confidence; 
tliat  which  is  designed  to  give  confidence. 

Whereof  he  hath  given  a.'snrance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 

liatli  raised  him  Irom  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  .'Ji. 

Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  doily.    Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  assured ;  firm  persuasion  ;  full 
confidence  or  trust ;  freedom  from  doubt ;  certainty. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
liavnig  our  licarts  spnuklud  Irom  an  evil  cuuscitucc.  Jieb.x.  'J,2. 

3.  Firmness  of  mind ;  undoubting  steadiness ;  intre- 
pidity ;  courage ;  confidence  ;  self-reliance. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurance.         Knolles. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give  them  knowledge  and 

assurance.  Locke. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness;  impudence;  audacity;  as,  liis 
assurance  is  intolerable. 

5-  Betrothal ;  affiance.     [Oft^.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Insurance  ;  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  on 
occasion  of  a  certain  event,  as  loss  or  deatli. 

.  (TF"*  R'-cently,  ,iss>iraurr  li:is  been  u.se.l,  in  England, 
in  ndntitin  to  lik>  cinitiii^'i-iicii's,  ami  his"rau<'i-  in  relation 
to  otluT  cniitiiiKHiicics.  It  is  callt'.l  /rni/'-'rarf/  assurance, 
if  the  tinu'  within  wbicii  the  contingent  event  must  hap- 
pen is  limited.    See  Insukance. 

7.  (/yfnc)  Any  written  or  other  legal  evidence  of  the 
conveyance  of  property  ;  a  conveyance  ;  a  deed. 

C?^^  In  England,  the  legal  evidences  of  the  convev- 
nnce  of  property  are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingdom.  Jilackstuue. 

As-sure  (a-shur'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Assured 
(a-slinrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  -vb.  n.  Assurixo.]  [OF.  aseiirer, 
F.  assurer,  LL.  as.^enirare ;  L.  ad  -\-  serurus  secure, 
sure,  certain.  See  Secure,  Sure,  and  cf.  Inscke.]  1.  To 
make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  render  confident  by  a  promise, 
declaration,  or  other  evidence. 

Ills  promise  that  tliy  peed  shall  bruise  our  foe  .  .  . 

Asxuies  me  that  tJif'hitterneisS  of  death 

Is  past,  and  we  yhall  live.  Milton. 

2.  To  declare  to,  solemnly  ;  to  assert  to  (any  one)  witli 
the  design  of  inspiring  belief  or  confidence. 

I  dare  ast^nre  thee  that  no  eneniv 

Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus.  Shak. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  certain  oi"  secure. 

And  it  shall  be  n.<sured  to  him.         Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

And  hereby  we  know  tliat   we  are  of  the  truth,  nnd  shall 

assure  our  hearts  before  him.  1  Joftn  iii.  111. 

4.  To  affiance  ;  to  betroth.      [Obs.}  Shak. 

5.  {Law)  To  insure  ;  to  covenant  to  indemnify  for 
loss,  or  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  death.     See  Insure. 

Syii.  — To  declare;  aver;  avouch;  vouch;  assert;  as- 
severate ;  protest ;  persuade  ;  convince. 

As-sured'  (A-shurd'),  a.  Made  sure  ;  safe  ;  insured ; 
certain  ;   indubitable  ;  not  doubting  ;  bold  to  excess. 

As-sured',  n.     One  whose  life  or  property  is  insured. 

As-SUr'ed-ly  (i-ehur'Sd-lJ).  "'''••  Certainly;  indubi- 
tably.     ''The  siege  assuredly  1  Ml  raise."  Shak. 

As-SUT'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  assured ;  cer- 
tainty; full  confidence. 

As-sur'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  assures.  Specifically : 
One  who  insures  against  loss  ;  an  insurer  or  underwriter. 

2.  One  who  takes  out  a  life  assurance  policy. 

As-SUr'gen-cy  (Ss-sQr'j-^n-sy).  n.     Act  of  rising. 

The  .  .  .  as.'^urgenci/  of  the  spirit  through  the  body.    Coleridge. 

As-sur'gent  (-j''nt),  a.  [L.  aasnrgens,  p.  pr.  of  assur- 
pere ;  ad  +  surge7-e  to  rise.]  Ascending;  (.Bo/.)  rising 
obliquely  ;  curving  upward.  Gray. 

As-sur'lng  (a-shur'Tng).  a.  Tliat  assures;  tending  to 
assure  ;  giving  confidence.  — As-SUr'ing-ly,  adv. 

As-swage'  (Ss-swaj'),  v.     See  Assuage. 

As-syr'1-an  (Ss-sTr't-an),  a.  [L.  Assyrius.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Assyria,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Assyria  ;  the  language  of  Assyria. 

As-syr'l-o-log'ic-al  (Ss-sir'T-o-lojnr-kol),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Assyriolngj' ;  as,  Assyrioloqica}  studies. 

As-syr'1-oI'O-glst  {-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  As- 
syriology  ;  a  student  of  Assyrian  archaeology. 

As-syr'l-Ol'O-gy  (-jj),  n.  [AssyHa  +  -logy.']  The 
science  or  study  of  the  antiquities,  language,  etc.,  of  an- 
cient Assyria. 

As-sytVment  (as-sith'ment),  n.  [From  OF.  n.'<et, 
asez.,  orig.  meaning  r?(ot/^A.  See  Assets.]  Indemnifica- 
tion for  injury;  satisfaction.     [Chiefly  in  Scots  lau} 

llAs/ta-cns  (as'ta-kus),  n.  {h.'a'stacns  a  crab,  Gr. 
ao-Taxd?.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  containing 
the  crawfish  or  fresh-water  lobster  of  Europe,  and  allied 
species  of  western  North  America.     See  Crawfish. 

A-StarOiOard  (a-star'bord),  adv.  {Xaut.)  Over  to  the 
starboard  side  ;  —  sajd  of  the  tiller. 


A-Start'  (^t-Htarf),  r.  t.  &  i.    Same  as  K^tert.    [Obs.l 

I  As-tar'te  (5»-iiir'tc),  n.    [Gr.  'AaTa/jTij  a  Phctuiciaa 
goddcHH.J    {Zottl.)  A  genus  of  bivalve 
molliiHkH,  common  on  the  coasts   of 
America  and  Euroite. 

A-State'(A-6tat'),n.  Ehtate ;  statr-. 
[Gb.s.  ]  Chauor. 

A-8tat'lc  (i-stiltTk),  a.  [Pref.  u. 
not  -\-  .static.}  {Magnetism)  Having 
little  or  no  tendency  to  take  a  fixed 
or  definite  position  or  direction  :  tbun,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 
a  suspended  magnetic  needle,  when  uiS^-^iiiMlnl 
rendered  astatic,  loses  its  polarity,  or  cmst.  About  nat. 
tendency  to  point  in  a  given  direction.     •'»^l- 

Astatic  "paSTiAfaf/n'tism),  a  pair  of  mapnotic  needles  so 
mounted  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  astatic,  as  iu  aome  gal- 
vanometers, 

A-stat'ic-al-Iy  (-T-k^/l-iy),  adv.    In  an  astatic  manner, 

A  stat'i-Clsm  (-T-sIz'm),  n.    Tlie  state  of  being  astatic. 

A-Stay'  (u-sta'j,  adv.  {Aatil.)  An  anchor  is  said  to 
be  a.\tag,  wlien,  in  hcnving  it,  an  acute  angle  is  formed 
between  the  calilc  and  tin-  surface  of  the  water. 

As'te-lsm  (Sh't^-i/'m),  n.  [Gr.  otrTcttr/xo?  refined  and 
witty  talk,  fr.  ao-Teio?  of  the  town,  polite,  witty,  fr.  aarv 
city:  cf.  F,  asttisnu:}  {Rhrt.)  Genteel  irony  ;  a  politu 
and  ingenious  manner  of  deriding  another. 

As'tel  (Ss'tei),  n.  [OK.  astelte  piece  of  wood,  OF.  as- 
tele  splinter,  shaving,  F.  aftflff,  a.stelle ;  cf.  L.  astuln, 
dim.  of  assis  board.]  {Miniug)  An  arch,  or  ceiling,  o^ 
boards,  placed  over  the  men's  heads  in  a  mine. 

As'terUs'ter).  n.  [L.  «,v/fr  aster,  star,  Gr.  a.(jTqp  star. 
See  Star.]  1.  (Bot.)A  genus  of  herbs  with  conipountf 
white  or  bluish  flowers ;  starwort ;  Micliaelma.s  daisy. 

2.  {Floriculture)  A  plant  of  the  genus  t'alHsttyhns. 
Many  varieties  (called  China  asters,  German  asters,  etc.) 
are  cultivated  for  tlieir  handsome  compound  flowers. 

|i  As-te'ri-as  (Ss-te'ri-Ss).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iarfpi'a^ 
starred,  fr.  ainyjp  star.]  {Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  echinoderms, 

CT^^  Formerly  the  group  of  this  name  included  nearly 
all  starfishes  and  ophiurans.  Now  it  is  restricted  to  a 
genus  including  the  commonest  shore  starfiehea. 

As-te'rl-a'ted  C-a'ted),  ff.  [See  Asterias.]  Radiated; 
witli  diverging  rays  ;  as,  asteriated  sapphire. 

As'ter-ld'1-an  (as'ter-rd'T-«n),  a.  {Zoiil.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Asterioidea.  ^  n.  A  starfish  ;  one  of  the 
Asterioidea. 

II  As-te'rl-old'e-a  (2s-te'rT-oid'e-ft),  I 
ti  As'ter-ld'e-a  (Ss'ter-Id'e-i), 

-oid.      See    As-i  erias.  ] 


n.  pi.  ^    [NL.,  fr.. 
Gr.  aorepiot  ■ 


A 


■i.  "  . 


One  of  the  Asterioidea  (EchinO'ter  sen- 
t>is)ol  Florida,  ventral  or  actinal  fiide. 
A  Ambulacra!  feet,  or  Fuckers  ;  O* 
Mouth  ;  G  One  of  the  Genital  pores. 


{Zo'Jl.)  A  class  uf  pA'h 
iiiodermata  including 
the  true  starfishes.  The 
rays  vary  in  number  and 
always  have  ambulacral 
g  roo vea 
below. 

The    body  ^>*w.V\, 
star-  ^^^:^   .'/> 
shaped    or       ^-s^T'' '       <  ^ 
pentngoiKil.  -'•, 

I' As-te'rl-on(Ss-  - 
te'ri-on),  ?j.  [Gr. 
ao'Teptof  starry.] 
{Annt.)  The  point 
on  the  side  of  the 
skull  where  the 
lambdoid,  parieto- 
mastoid and  oc- 
cipito-mastoid  su- 
tures meet. 

II  As'ter-is'cas 

(5s'ter-Ts'ki5s),   ji. 

[L.,    an    asterisk. 

See  A  sterisk.] 

iA7iiU.)   The  smaller  of  the  two  otoliths  found  in  the 

inner  ear  of  many  fishes. 

As'ter-lsk  (5s'ter-Tsk),  «.  [L.  asteriscn.%  Gr.  atne- 
piVwos,  dim.  of  aaryf)  star.  See  Aster.]  The  figure  of  a 
star,  thus,  *,  used  in  printing  and  writing  as  a  reference 
to  a  pa.ssage  or  note  in  tlie  margin,  to  supply  the  omis- 
sion of  letters  or  words,  or  to  mark  a  word  or  phrase  as 
having  a  special  character. 

As'ter-J^m  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  a<rr€picrfi6^,  fr.  a<TTT}p  star  : 
cf.F.  astensme.}  1.  {yl5/;-w).)(rt)  Acoustellation.  [Obs.} 
{b)  A  small  cluster  of  stars. 

2.  {Printing)  {a)  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference, 
[i?.]  {b)  Three  asterisks  jdaced  in  this  manner,  %*,  to 
direct  attention  to  a  particular  passage. 

3.  {Crystallog.)  An  optical  property  of  some  crystals 
■which  exliibit  a  star-shaped  figure  by  reflected  light,  as 
star  sapphire,  or  by  transmitted  light,  as  some  mica. 

A-Stem'  (a-stem'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  +  stern.}    {Kant.) 

1.  In  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ;  toward  the 
hinder  part,  or  stern  ;  backward  ;  as,  to  go  astern. 

2.  Behind  a  ship  ;  in  the  rear.  "A  gale  of  wind  right 
asteni.''^    l^e  Foe.     "  Left  tliis  strait  astern."'    Drake. 

To  back  astern,  to  go  stem  foremost.  —  To  be  aBtem  of 
the  reckoning,  to  be  behind  the  position  given  by  the 
recknniug.  —  To  drop  aBtem,  to  fall  or, be  left  behind.— 
To  go  astern,  to  go  backward,  as  from;  the  action  of  cur- 
rents or  winds. 

A-Ster'nal  (A-ster'nol),  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f-  sternal.} 
{Anat.)  Not  sternal ;  —  said  of  ribs  which  do  not  join  the 
sternum. 

As'ter-old  (as'ter-oid),  n.  [Gr.  acrrfpociSjjs  starlike, 
starry  ;  atmjp  star  +  etSos  form  :  cf.  F.  aslero'ide.  See 
Aster.]  A  starlike  body  ;  esp.  one  of  the  numerous 
small  planets  whose  orbits  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter  ;  —  called  a.]so  planetoids  and  minor  planets. 

AS''ter-oid'al  (-^l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  asteroid, 
or  to  tlie  asteroids. 

II  As'te-rol'e-pls(-tt-r51'f-pTs),n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  aa-r^.fy. 
star  -\-  Aeirt't  scale.]     {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  some. 


Ose,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    ftrn ;     pity;     food,   fo^t;     out,   oil;     chair; 


go;     sins,   ^D^i     tfaen,  ttiin ;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


An  Astcrophyllita 
{Ajuiularia  injlata). 


ASTEROPHYLLITE 

of  which  were  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  loiiff,  found  in  a 
'fossil  state  hi  the  OKI  Red  Sandstone.  Hugh  Miller. 

As'ter-oph'yl-Ute  (5s''ter-of'TI-lit),  n.  [Gr.  aor^p  star 
+  ^i:AAoi'leaf.]  {Paleun.)  A  fos- 
sil plant  from  tlie  coal  forma- 
tions of  Europe  and  America,  now 
regarded  as  the  brauchlets  and 
foliage  of  calamites. 

A-Stert'  (a-sterf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  a- 
-}-  start;  OE.  astrrleii,  asturlen.l 
To  start  up  ;  to  befall  \  to  escape ; 
to  shun.     lObs.}  Spenser. 

A-Stert',  I',  i.  To  escape.  iObs.} 
C/i'iiicer. 

II  As'the-ni'a  (Ss'the-ni'a),  I  ^^ 

As'the-ny  ul-^'the-ny)!        »    [ 

fNL.  ii.\t/ie)iia,  Gr.  aa9ei'fia;  a 
priv.  +  aOevos  streugtli.]  {Med.) 
Want  or  loss  of  strengtli;  debil- 
ity ;  diminution  of  the  vital  forces. 

As-then'ic  (5s-then'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aaflei'iKos ;  a  pnv. 
+  <T0€ros  strength.]  (Med.)  Characterized  by,  or  per- 
taminn  to,  debility  ;  weak  ;  debilitating.  ,       . 

11  As  the-no'pi-a  (2s'the-no'pi-a),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  + 
CTfleVos-  str(.-n-th  +  Cj^fi  eye.]  Weakness  of  sight.  Quam. 
—  As'the-nop'ici-uop'Ik),  a. 

AsUl'ma  C5s'ma,  Sz'ma.  or  Ssfrai ;  2n),  n.  _^  LGr. 
atrOfia  short-draw-n  breath,  fr.  asii^  to  blow,  for  af  fii- : 
cf  Skr.  va,  Goth,  waian,  to  blow,  E.  tcind.']  {Med.)  A 
disease,  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing  (due  to 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchi),  recurring  at  in- 
tervals, accompanied  witli  a  wheezuig  soiuid,  a  sense  of 
constri.'tion  in  the  chest,  a  cough,  and  expectoration. 

Asth-maric  (-miSt'Tk),    t  a.       [L.     asthmaticus,     Gr. 

Asth-mat'ic-al  (-I-kal),  (  (ia0,uaTiK6s.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  asthma;  as,  an  aslhtiinlic  cougli ;  liable  to,  or 
sufferhig  from,  astluna ;  as,  an  asthmatic  patient.  —  Asth- 

mat'ic-al-ly,  <'<^'"- 

Asth-mat'iC,  ».     A  person  affected  with  asthma. 

As  tig-mat'ic  tSs'ttg-mSt'Ik),  a.  {Med.  &  Opt.)  Af- 
fecto'l  with,  or  pertaining  to,  astigmatism ;  as,  astigmatic 
«yes  ;  also,  remedying  astigmatism ;  as,  astigmatic  lenses. 

A-Btig'ma'tlsm  (JUstlg'ma-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv,  -{- 
<rTCyiia,  (TTiyMaTos,  a  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a 
spot,  Ir.  cmVetf  to  prick:  cf.  F.  astigmatisme.']  {Med. 
&  Opt.)  A  defect  of  tlie  eye  or  of  a  lens,  in  consequence 
of  wliich  the  rays  derived  from  one  point  are  not  brought 
to  a  single  focal  point,  thus  causing  imperfect  images  or 
indistinctness  of  vision. 

G^*  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  defect  caus- 
ing images  of  lines  having  a  certain  direction  to  be  mdis- 
tiuct,  or  imperfectly  seen,  while  those  of  lines  transverse 
to  the  former  are  distinct,  or  clearly  seen. 

As-tip'U-Iate  fiis-tip'ij-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  asHpularl;  ad 
+  stipnl'tri  to  .sti).ulate.1    To  assent.    lObs.}    JSp.  Hall. 

As-tip'U-la'Uon  (as-tip'u-la'slum),  n.  [L.  aatipnla- 
iio.]     Stipulation;  agi'eement.     [06s,]  Bp.JIall. 

A-sUr'  (a-ster'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f  sfir.'\  Stir- 
ring ;  in  a  state  of  activity  or  motion  ;  out  of  bed. 

A-atom'a-tOUS  (A-st6m'a-tus),   i  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  + 

As'tO-mous  (ris'to-miis),  J       ordjia,    (jT6iU.aT09, 

moutli.]     Not  possessing  a  mouth. 

As-ton'  (5s-ton').  I  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Astoned,  As- 

As-tone' C-ton')i  i  tond,  or  Astouni'.]  [See  Aston- 
ish.] Tostmi;  to  astonish ;  to  stupefy.  lObs.']  Chaucer. 

As-ton'ied  (Ss-tSn'Td),  p.  p.  Stunned;  astonished. 
See  AsTON-Y.     [Archaic'] 

And  I  n^tonicU  fell  and  could  not  pray.    3frs.  Broirning. 

As-ton'ish  (5&-t5u'i3h),  v.  L  limp.  &  p.  p.  Aston- 
ished (-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Astonishing.]  \Q^.  asto- 
nt'en,  astimian.,  astonen,  OF.  estoner,  F.  etonner,  fr.  L. 
ex  out  4-  (onare  to  thunder,  but  perhaps  influenced  by 
E.  stun.  Bee  Thunder,  Stun,  Astound,  Astoky.]  1.  To 
atiui ;  to  render  senseless,  as  by  a  blow.     [06«.] 

Enouiih.  captain ;  you  have  astonished  him.  [Fluellen  hnd 
fliruck  Pistol. J  Shah. 

The  very  cramp-fish  [i. ''.,  torpedo]  .  .  .  being  herself  not  be- 
numbed, 13  able  to  astonish  others.  JloUand. 

2<  To  strike  with  sudden  fear,  terror,  or  wonder ;  to 
amaze  ;  to  surprise  greatly,  as  with  something  unaccount- 
able ;  to  confound  with  some  sudden  emotion  or  passion. 

.Muaidorus  .  .  .  had  his  wits  «sM«is/ie(/ with  Borrow.     Sidney. 
I,  Daniel  .  .  .  wasasfojtis/K'/  nt  the  Tision.     Dan.  viii.  27. 

Syn,— To  amaze;  astound;  overwhelm;  surprise.— 
Astonished,  Surprised.  We  are  sHrjirisrd  at  what  is  un- 
expected. We  are  asfiinisbfd  at  what  is  above  or  beyond 
our  comprehension.  We  are  taher}  by  surprise.  We  are 
stritcH-  with  astonishment.    C.  J.  Smith.    See  Amaze. 

As-ton'lsll-etl-ly  (-SddJ),  adv.  In  an  astonished  man- 
ner.    [/?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

As-ton'lsh-ing,  a.  Very  wonderful ;  of  a  nature  to 
excite  astonishment ;  as,  an  asloni.ihirtf/  event. 

Syii.  — Amazing  ;  surprising;  wondrrful ;  marvelous. 
—  As-ton'lsh  Ing-ly,  adv.  —  As-ton'Iah-lng-ness,  n. 

As-ton^lsh-ment  (Sa-tSn'tBh-mpnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  rs- 
ionwinent,  F.  ttonnrmcnt.']  \.  Tlie  <'oiidition  of  one 
wJio  is  stunned.  Hence  :  Numbness ;  Iohs  of  sensation  ; 
fltupor;  loss  of  sense.     [Ots.] 

A  coldncba  and  astonishment  in  his  loins,  as  folk  say.  Holland. 

2.  Dismay;  consternation.     [Arrhair]  Spenser. 

3.  The  overpowering  emotion  excited  when  Bomet)iinK 
unaccountable,  wonderful,  or  dreadful  is  presented  to  tlie 
mind  ;  an  intense  degrco  of  surprise  ;  amazement. 

l^c't  the  place 
And  my  quaint  hahita  breed  astonishment.        Milton. 

4.  The  object  causing  such  an  emotion. 

Thou  nhalt  become  an  astonlshmnil.    Deut.  xxvlil.  37. 
f  Syn. —  Amazement ;  wonder;  Burpriso. 
As-ton'y  (JlH-ton'j),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Artonied 

(-Td) ;  p.  pr.  \'  i/;.  ?i.  Awtonvino.  8eo  Astonf.*)  To 
Btun  ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  astonish  ;  to  dismay.     lArcftaic] 
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The  captain  of  the  Ilclots  .  .  .  strakc  PalladiuS  upon  the  side 
of  his  head,  that  he  reeled  astonied.  Sir  P.  Siaiu:]/. 

This  eodeyn  ca»  this  man  astonied  bo. 
Tliat  reed  he  wcx.  abayht,  and  al  quakiDj.     Chonrer. 

A-Stoop'  (4-stoop'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  stoop.'}  In  a 
stooping  or  inclined  position.  tray. 

As-tound'   (Ss-tound'),   a.     [OE.    astour^dy    astound, 
astonedy  p    p.  of  ostone.     See  Astone.]     Stunned  ;    as- 
tounded ;  astonished.     lArchaic']  Spenser. 
Thus  ElkMi,  dizzv  and  astound. 
As  suddun  ruin  yuMiud  around.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

As-tonnd',  v.  f-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Astounded,  Obs. 
Astound  ;  ]>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Astounding.]  [See  Astound, 
u.]     1.  To  stun  ;  to  stupefy. 

No  puissant  otruke  his  senses  once  astound.     Fairfax. 

2.  To  astonish  ;  to  strike  with  amazement ;  to  confound 
with  wonder,  surprise,  or  fear. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 

The  virtuous  mind.  Milton. 

As-tOUnd'ing,  a.  Of  a  nature  to  astound  :  astonish- 
ing ;  amazing;  as.  an  astoumli7ig  fOTce^  statement,  or 
fact.  —  As-tound'ing-ly,  adv. 

As-tound'ment  (-ment),  n.    Amazement.     Colendge. 

As'tra-chan'  (ils'tr.vkan'),  a.&n.    See  Astrakhan. 

A-Strad'dle  (a-strlid'd'l),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  Straddle.'] 
In  a  straddling  position;  astride;  bestriding;  as,  to  sit 
astraddle  a  horse. 

As-tr^D'an  (Ss-tre'«n),  a.  [Gr.  acrTpato?  starry.]  (Zo- 
oL)  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Astnva  or  the  family  Asfj-x- 
idse.  —  n.    A  coral  of  the  family  AstrFcidiv  ;  a  star  coral. 

As'tra-gal  (as'tra-gSl),  71.  [L.  astragalus,  Gr.  a<TTpd- 
vaAos  the  ankle  bone,  a  molding  in  the  c;ipital  of  the 
Ionic  column.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  convex  molding  of  rounded 
surface,  generally  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  circle. 

2.  {Gun.)  A  round  molding  encircling  a  cannon  near 
the  mouth. 

As-trag'a-lar  (as-trag'a-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  astragalus. 

As-trag'a-loid  {-loid),a,  lAstragalus-\- -oid.}  {Anat.) 
Resembling  the  astragalus  in  form. 

As-trag'a-lO-man'cy  (-16-m5n'sy),  v.  [Gr.  otrrpaya- 
Aos  ankle  bone,  die  +  -mancy.l  Divination  by  means 
of  small  bones  or  dice. 

II  As-trag'a-lUS     (-lus),    n.      [L.      See   Astragal.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  ankle  bone,  or  hock  bone  ;  the  bone  of 
the  tarsus  which  articulates  w  ith  the  tibia  at  the  ankle. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Gakgese.,  containing  numerous  species,  two  of 
which  are  called,  in  English,  milk  vetch  and  licorice 
retch.  Gum  tragacanth  is  obtained  from  different  orien- 
tal species,  particularly  the  -1.  gummijer  and  A.  vents. 

3.  (Arch.)  See  Astragal,  1. 

As'tra-khan'  (Ss'tra-kSn'),  C  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Astralilian  in  Russia  or  its  products;  made  of  an  As- 
trakhan skin.  —  71.  The  skin  of  stillborn  or  young  lambs 
of  that  region,  the  curled  wool  of  which  resembles  fur. 

As'tral  (as'trnl),  a.  [L.  astralis,  fr.  astriim  star,  Gr. 
acrrpov:  cLF.  astral.  See  Star.]  Pertaining  to,  coming 
from,  or  resembling,  the  stars ;  starry ;  starlike. 

Shines  only  with  an  astral  luster.  I.  Taylor. 

Some  astral  forms  I  must  invoke  by  prayer.    Drydcn. 

Astral  lamp,  an  Argaud  lamp  so  constnuted  that  no 
shadow  is  cast  upon  the  table  by  the  flatt.  iK'd  rur^-^liapcd 
reservoir  in  which  the  oil  is  contained. —Astral  Bpirits. 
spirits  formerly  supposed  to  live  in  the  lieavenlv  bodies 
or  the  aerial  re'gions,  and  represented  in  the  Middle  Apes 
as  fallen  angels,  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  spirits  origiuatmg 
in  fire. 

A-strand'  (S-strand'),  adv,  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  .^irand."] 
Stranded.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

A-stray' (a-stra')»  «^''-  &  «•  i^^^  Estray,  Stray.] 
Out  of  the  right  way,  either  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  wandering ;  as,  to  lead  one  astray. 

Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray.  1  Pet.  ii.  25. 

As-trlct'  (as-trTkf),  ''■  '■  ['"'/'•  ^  P-  P-  Astricted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AsTRiCTiNG.]  [L.  a.ffrictus,  p.  p.  of  as- 
tringere.  See  Astringe.]  1.  To  bind  up  ;  to  confine  ; 
to  constrict ;  to  contract. 

The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  astricted.     Arbuthnnt. 

2.  To  bind;  to  constrain  ;  to  restrict ;  to  limit,     [i?.] 
The  mind  is  astricted  to  certain  necessary  mode^;  or  forms  of 

thought.  Sir  W.  IlamUton. 

3.  (Scots  Imw)  To  restrict  the  tenure  of ;  as,  to  a.^trirt 
lands.     See  Astriction,  4.  Biirrill. 

As-trict',  a.     Concise;  contracted.     [0&5.]      Weerer. 

As-trlc'tion(as-trTk'shun),  7i.     llj.  astriciio.']    1.  The 

act  of  binding  ;  restriction  ;  also,  obligation.  MHton. 

2.  {Med.)  {a)  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applications ; 
the  action  of  an  astringent  substance  on  the  animal  econ- 
omy.    Dmigli.'^on.    {b)  Constipation.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  AHtringency.     lObs.]  Bacon. 

4.  {Scots  Law)  An  obligation  to  have  the  grain  grow- 
ing on  certain  lands  ground  at  a  certain  mill,  the  owner 
pajing  a  toll.  Bell. 

Cir*  The  lands  were  said  to  bo  astricted  to  the  mill. 

As-tllc'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  Binding  ;  astringent.  —  n.  An 
astT  iiigfiit.  —  As-trlc'tlve-ly,  adi'. 

As-lric'to-iy  (-t.-'.-iy), «.    Astrictive.    [/;.] 

A-8lrlde'  (a-strid'),  "(/*'■  [I'rof-  a-  -f  stride.!  With 
one  h'g  on  each  side,  as  a  man  when  on  horseback ;  with 
the  h'gs  stretched  wide  apart ;  astraddle. 

Placed  nstridr  upon  the  Imrs  of  the  palisade.    Sir  W.  Srott. 
(;iii!tse8  with  horn  hows  mt  etstridc  on  his  noflc.  LonaMIow. 

As-trll'er-0U3  (ils-trTf^r-ns),  a.  [L.  astvifer ;  as- 
trniii  star  -\-  ferre  to  bear.]    Bearing  stars.  [/»*.]  Blonnt. 

As-trlnge' (Ss-trTnj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Astringed 
(-trtnjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AsTRiNoiNrt  (-jTng).]  [L.  «.^- 
trinijrre ;  ad  4-  stringere  to  draw  tiglit.  Cf.  Astrict, 
and  Hce  Steain,  r.  t.]  1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  constrict ;  to 
contract ;  to  cause  parts  to  draw  together ;  to  compress. 
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Which  contraction  .  .  .astritt'jeth  the  moisture  of  the  brain, 
and  thiTeby  .sL-ndeth  leurit  into  the  eyes.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  bind  by  moral  or  legal  obligation.  Wolsey. 

AS'trin'gen-cy  (as-trln'jen-s^r),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  astringent;  the  power  of  contracting  the  parts  of 
tin-  body  ;  tiiat  (piality  ui  medicines  or  other  substances 
wJiirli  iMusisrontraction  of  the  organic  textures;  as,  the 

astrin'jeiii-ii  of  tauuiu. 

As-trin'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  astringens,  p.  pr.  of  as- 
tringere:  cf.  F.  astringent.  See  Asteinge.]  1.  Draw- 
ing together  the  tissues  ;  binding  ;  contracting  ; — op- 
posed to  laxative  ;  as,  astringent  medicines;  a  bitter  and 
astringent  taste ;  astringent  fruit. 
2.  Stern;  austere;  as,  an  as^rmy^ewf  type  of  virtue. 
As-trin'gent,  n.  A  medicine  or  other  substance  that 
produces  contraction  in  the  soft  organic  textures,  and 
checks  discharges  of  blood,  mucus,  etc. 

External  ostnngcntK  arc  called  styptics.  Dimglison. 
As-trin'gent-ly.  adv.  In  an  astringent  manner. 
As-trin'ger  (-jer),  n.  [OE.  ostrcgcr,  OF.  ostrucier^ 
F.  autourstn;  fr.  OF.  avstour,  ostor,  hawk.  F.  avtour; 
cf.  L.  acceptor,  for  accipiter,  hawk.]  A  falconer  who 
keeps  a  goshawk.  lObs.]  Shak.  CoweU.  [Written  also 
ansiringer.'] 

As'tfo-  (as'tro-).    The  combming  form  of  the  Greek 

word  ao-Tpoi',  meaning  star. 

As'tro-lel    I  (-f^l),  n.      A  bitter  herb,  probably  the 

As'tro-lell )      same  as  aster,  or  starwort.       Spenser. 

As-trog'e-ny  (Ss-troj'e-ny),  71.     l.-lstro-  -j-  Gr.  ydvo^ 

birth.]     The  creation  or  evolution  of  the  stars  or  the 

heavens.  //-  Spencer. 

As-trog'no-sy  (as-trog'no-£y),n.  [^5/7'0--f  Gr.  ycwuts 

knowletlgc]   The  science  or  knowledge  of  the  stars,  esp. 

th.-fix(d"stLirs.  Bouvier. 

As-trog'o-ny  (-o-ny),  n.    Same  as  Astrogeny.  — As'- 

tro-gon'ic  u^^'trn-gou'Ik),  a. 

As-trog'ra-phy  (-ra-fi?),  n.  [Astro-  -f  -graphy.J  The 
art  of  desiribing  or  delineating  the  stars;  a  description 
or  mapping  of  tlie  heavens. 

As'tro-ite  (as'tr5-it),  n.  [L.  astroifes:  cf.  F.  astro- 
itc]  A  radiated  stone  or  fossil;  star-stoue.  [Obs.'] 
[Written  also  aslritc  and  astrlon.] 

As'tro-labe  (Ss'tift-lab),  n.  [OE.  astrolabie,  astnlale, 
OF.  astrclabe,  F.  a.sfrolabe,  LL.  a.-^trolabium,  fr.  Gr. 
do'TpoAd^oi' ;  acTTpoi' star  -|-  Aa/j^ai'Eii',  AajSery,  to  take.] 

1.  {Astron.)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  showing 
the  positions  of  the  stars.    It  is  now  disused. 

C;^^Among  the  ancients,  it  was  essentially  the  armil- 
lary  sphere.  A  graduated  circle  with  sights,  for  taking 
altitudes  at  sea,  was  called  an  astrolabe  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   It  is  now  superseded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant. 

2.  A  stereographic  projection  of  the  spliere  on  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle,  as  the  equator,  or  a  meridian  ;  a 
planisphere.  WheiveU. 

As-trol'a-ter  (as-trlSl'a^ter),  n.  A  worshiper  of  the 
6t:n-3.  3Iorley. 

As-trol'a-try  (-try),  n.  lAslro-  +  Gr.  Xarpda  service, 
worship:  cf.  F.  (rstiolatrie.]     The  worship  of  the  stars. 

As'tro-ll-thol'o-gy  (as'trS-lT-tlir.l'i-jy),  n.  [Astro- 
+  Utholoqif.]     The  science  of  aerolites. 

As-troi'O-ger  (its-trol'6-jer),   n.      [See    Astrology.] 

1.  One  who  studies  the  stars;  an  astronomer.     [Obs.] 

2.  One  who  practices  astrology  ;  one  who  professes  to 
foretell  events  by  the  aspects  and  .situation  of  the  stars. 

As'tro-lo'gi-an(Ss'tro-lo'jT-an),  n.  [OF.  astrologien.1 
An  astrologer.     [<H>s.] 

As'tro-log'ic  {-loj'ik),     \a.    [Gr.  ao-TpoXoyiKo?.]   Of 

As'tro-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kol),  J  or  pertaining  to  astrol- 
ogy ;  professing  or  pr-acticing  astrology.  -' Astrologic 
learning."  JHudihras.  *'  A.-<t>nlogical  prognostication." 
Cvdn-orth.  —  As'tro-lOg'iC-al-ly,  orfr. 

As-trol'o-gize  (as-trol'6-jiz),  V.  i.  &  ?.  To  apply  as- 
trolncy  to  ;  to  stndv  or  practice  astrologj'. 

As-trol'o-gy  (a^-tr51'6-jy),  n.  [F.  asfrologie,  L.  as- 
trologia,  iv.  Gr.  aarpoXoyla,  fr.  aCTTpoXoyo?  astronomer, 
astrologer  ;  aorpor  star  +  Ad-yos  discourse.  Xeyeu'  to  speak. 
See  Star.]  In  its  etymological  signilication,  the  science 
of  the  stars;  among  the  ancients,  .synonymous  with  as- 
tronomy;  subsequently,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  stars  upon  liuman  affairs,  and  of  foretelling 
events  by  their  position  and  aspects. 

C^^  A^froloqii  was  much  in  vogue  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  became  the  parent  of  modem  astronomy,  as 
alchemv  did  of  cbeniistrv.  It  was  divided  into  two  kinds  : 
jtn/ici"'/  lOifrolvgii,  \\liiih  assuiiir-d  to  foretell  the  fate 
and  acts  of  nations  iin.l  imliviiinals.  and  uotnral  astrol- 
o'/?/,  whic-h  nudertouk  to  predict  events  of  inammate  na- 
ture, such  as  changes  of  the  weather,  etc. 

As'tro-man'Uc(as'tro-inan'tTk),(/.  [Gr.  atrrpopauTiK-n 
astrology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  divination  by  means  of 
the  stars;  astrologic     [B.]  Br,  H.  More. 

As'tro-me'te-or-ol'o-gy  (-me'te-er-Sl'o-jj),  n.  [Astro- 
-^  'mrtrorology.]  The  investigation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  weather.  —  As'- 
tro-me'te-or'0-log'lc-al  (-5r'S-15j'T-kal),  a.  —  As'tro- 
me'te-or-ol'o-gist  (-er-oi'o-jTst),  n. 

As-tiom'e-ter  (Jls-trSm^c-ter),  n.  [Astro-  +  -ineter.^ 
An  instrument  for  comparing  the  relative  amount  of  the 
light  of  stars, 

As-trom'e-try  C-trJ).  «.  lAstm-  -f-  -inetry.]  The  art 
of  making  measnrcmrnts  among  tlio  stars,  or  of  deter- 
mining their  relative  mngnitudcs. 

As-tron'0-mer  (Ss-trun'o-nier),  n.    [See  Astronomy.] 

1.  An  astrologer.     [Obs.]  Shnk. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  astronomy;  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  tbo  laws  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  or  the  prin- 
ciples by  wliicb  tln-ir  motions  are  regulated,  with  their 
various  plienomeiia. 

.\n  nndevnut  a^trnnnmfr  is  mad.  Ymmg. 

As'lro-no'ml-an  (its'tro-no'mT-frn),  n.    [OE.  &  OP.  as- 
trovomirn.     Si'c  Asthunomy.]     An  astrologer.     lObs.] 
As'trO-nom'lc  (  nnin'Tk),  a.     Astronomical. 
As'tro-nomdc-al  i-l-kfd),  «.     [L.  astronomicus,  Gr. 
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aorpoi/OjUtKo?  :  cf.  F.  aslmnomiqtif.l  Of  or  pertaininp  to 
.latronoiiiy;  in  arcordanco  with  tlio  mctlioils  or  princi- 
ples of  aatronomy,  —  As'tro-nom'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Astronomical  clock.  Seo  under  Clock.  —  AHtronomical 
day.  See  undnr  Dav. — ABtronomlcaL  fractions,  Astronom- 
ical nurabere.    Set;  under  Sexagesimal. 
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Astrnphyton  (A.  ylf/nsnizii)  of  New 
Eugrand.    X  I'lt.  dmincter. 


As-tron'0-mlze  (Els-trSn'i-iiiiz),  t-.  t.  [Gr.  aarpovo- 
fJ-i^fiv.^     To  Htiidy  or  to  talk  atitrononiy.     [7^*.] 

They  asdunuinizi-.tl  in  cavi-s.       .S'lc  7".  livnwne. 
As-tron'O-my  (Ha-trSn'i-niy),  n.    [OE.  a.slronomie,  V. 
astronoDiie,  L.  niitrnnomia,  fr.  Gr,  aaTpovoy-ia,  fr.  aarpo- 
votio^  astroiioniLT  ;  d(TTpov  Htar-j-  ve/jLeiv  to  distribute,  reg- 
ulate.   See  STAit,  and  Nomad.]   1.  Astrology.  lObs.] 
Not  frniii  the  Rdira  do  I  my  iudgiiient  pluck  ; 
And  yet  iin;tliiiikb  I  Imvc  u'stiimuiny.  Shtik. 

2.  The  science  whi<;h  treats  of  the  celestial  bodies,  of 
their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances,  periods  of  revolu- 
tion, eclipses,  order,  constitution,  jdiysical  condition,  and 
of  the  causes  of  tlieir  various  phenomena. 

3.  A  treatise  on,  or  text-book  of,  the  science. 
L  Physical  astronomy.    See  under  Physical. 

As'tro-phel  (;1.'trn-fPl),  n.    See  Asthofrl.    [06.?.;] 
As'tro-pho-tog'raphy  (-fo-tog'nl-fy),  n.    \_Astro-  -f 

pho/of/nrp/ti/.]     The  application   of  photography  to  the 
delineation  of  the  Hun,  moon,  and  stars. 

As'tro-phys'lc-al  (-tlz't-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
physii's  of  astronouiical  science. 

II  As-troph'y-ton  (as-trof'I-ti5u),  ?i.  lAstro-  -f  Gr. 
<i>vT6f  a  plant.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genua 
of  o  p  h  i  u  r  a  n  8 
having  the  arms 
luucli  branched. 

As 'tro- scope 
(Ss'tru-akijp),    n. 
lAstro-  -j-A'c'opc] 
An    old    astro- 
nomical    i  n- 
strument,  formed 
of  two  cones,  on 
whose  surface  tlie 
constellations 
were  delineated. 
As-tros'co-py 
(Ss-trSa'ko-py), 
n.   Observation  of 
the  stars.     [06.t.] 
As'tro-the-ol'- 
O-gy  (as'tro-thf-SI'o-jjf),  11.     lAsfi-o-  +  t/ieo/ng)/.]    The- 
<'K)gy  founded  on  observation  or  knowledge  of  tlie  celes- 
tial bodies.  Derhinn. 
A-Struc'Uve  (a-struk'tlv),  a.     [L.  asfntcfus,  p.  p.  of 
astruere  to  build  up;  ad -\- striieie  to  build.'}     Building 
up  ;  constructive  ;  — opposed  to  destructive.     l^Obs.'] 

A-strut'  (a-struf),  «.  &  adv.      1.   Sticking  out,  or 
puffed  out;  swelling;  in  a  swelling  manner.     \_Aychaic'] 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit.  Cowper, 

2.  In  a  strutting  manner ;  with  a  strutting  gait. 
As-tu'clous  (Ss-tu'sliGs),  a,     [F.  astnckux.     See  As- 
tute.]    Subtle;  cunning;  astute.     \_R.'\      Sir  W.Scott. 
— As-tu'cious-ly,  ftdv.    [i?.] 

As-tU'ci-ty  (-sT-ty),  n.     [See  AsTtrciOUS.]     Craftiness  ; 

astuteness.     [7^.]  Carb/le. 

A-stun'  (A-stuu'),  V.  t.    [See  Astony,  Stun.]    To  stun. 

[Ol)s.]     "Breatliless  and  astunned.''''  Somerville. 

As-tU'rl-an  (as-tu'rt-rtn),  n.     Of  or  pertaining  to  As- 

turias  in  Spain.  —  n.     A  native  of  Asturias. 

As-tUte'  (5s-tnt')i  «.  [L.  astutus,  fr.  astiis  craft,  cun- 
ning; perh.  cognate  with  E.  (tcu(€.\  Critically  discern- 
ing ;  sagacious ;  shrewd  ;  subtle ;  crafty. 

Syn.  — Keen;  eagle-eyed:  penetrating;  skilled;  dis- 
criminatmg;  cunning;  sagacious;  subtle;  wily;  crafty. 
—  As-tuteay,  adv.  —  As-tute'ness,  n. 

A-stylar  (a-sti'ler),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f-  cttGAo?  pillar.] 
{Arcli.)  Without  cohnnna  or  pilasters.  Weale. 

A-styl'len  (a-stil'ISu),  n.  (Mining)  A  small  dam  to 
prevent  free  passage  of  water  in  an  adit  or  level. 

A-SUn'der   (a-sun'der),    adv.      [Pref.   n-  -f-  siinder.'\ 

Apart;  separate  from  each  other;  into  parts;  in  two; 

separately ;  into  or  in  different  pieces  or  places. 

I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it  asmuhr.  Zeclt.  x\.  10. 

As  wide  asunder  ns  pole  and  pole.  Fromle. 

|[A-sn'ra  (a-soo'ra),  ?(.     (Hind.  Myth.)  An  enemy  of 

the  gmis,  esp.  one  of  a  race  of  demons  and  giants. 

liAs'Wall  (3s'wal),  n.  [Native  name.]"  (Zool.)  The 
sloth  bear  (Meltirsus  Ifibiafus)  of  India. 

A-sweve'  (a-swev'),  v.  t.  [AS.  asicebban;  a-  +  siceb- 
han.     See  Sweven.J     To  stupefy.     [O&j.]  Chancer. 

A-SWlng'  (a-swiugO,  adi:     In  a  state  of  swinging. 
A-SWOOn'  (a-swDoi^),  iidv.     In  a  swoon.  Chaucer. 

A-SWOOned'  (a-swooud'),  adv.  In  a  swoon. 
A-sylum  (a-siMum),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Asylums  (-lumz),  L. 
AsYLA  (-lA).  [L.  asi/him,  Gr.  atrvKov,  fr.  atrvAos  exempt 
from  -spoliation,  inviolable  ;  a  priv.  -f  o-GAoi'  right  of  seiz- 
ure.] 1.  A  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  and  protection, 
where  crmnnals  and  debtors  found  shelter,  and  from 
S7hich  they  could  not  be  forcibly  taken  without  sacrilege. 
So  sacred  was  the  church  to  some,  that  it  had  the  ri-'ht  of  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary.  Aylij'e. 

E^^  The  name  was  anciently  given  to  temples,  altars, 
atatue^s  of  the  gods,  and  the  like.  In  later  times  Christian 
churches  were  regarded  as  asylums  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security. 
Earth  has  no  other  asylnin  for  them  than  ita  own  cold  hnaotn. 

Soui/t'iy. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  protection  or  relief  of  some 
class  of  destitute,  unfortunate,  or  afflicted  persons;  as, 
an  nsyhnn  for  the  aged,  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  insane  ; 
a  lunatic  asylum  ;  an  orphan  ns;/htm. 

A-sym'me-tral  (i-sTm'mf-trnl),  a.  Incommensura- 
Dle;  al"so,  un.s>nnmetrical.     [Obs.'}  Dr.  If .  More. 


As'ym-met'rlc  (.lyTm-mefrTk),  \  a.      [See    A8YM.mb. 
As'ym-met'rl-cal  (-mefrt-kul),  (     thous.]      1.    lu- 

conii.i.-n^tirablr.      [C^.v.] 

2.  Nut  .syuiMn-trical;  wanting  proportion ;  esp.,  not 
bij.itcnilly  Hyuiuii-tncal.  JIuxUy. 

A-sym'me-trous  (i-sTni'mc-trus),  a.  [Gr.  aoTJufxe- 
Tpo?.]     A-ytriiii.-trical.     [C/m.]  Jiarrow. 

_  A^sym'me-try  (a-aTm'mt-lrJ),  n.  [Gr.  A(rvfxfj.eTpCa . 
a  [Miv.  -\-  crviJ./j.t:Tpia  symmetry.]  1.  Want  of  Hynmietryv 
or  lUMimrtiou  between  the  parts  of  a  thing,  esp.  want  of 
bilat.-i:d.>.yunii,try. 

2.  iM'if/i.)  lu'ounnonaurabilitv.     lObs.]  Harrow. 

As'ymp-tOte  (;yTm-tot,  somt'fimr,^  pnm.  A-sImp'tot; 
Ul.)),  n.  ^  [Gr.  ao-UjUTTTWTos  not  fulling  togt.-tlier ;  d  l*riv. 
-f- tJu/XTrtn-Teii'  to  fall  together;  uvv  witli -(- TrtVTetc  to 
fall.  Cf.  Symptom.]  (Math.)  A  line  which  approacliea 
UL'arcr  to  some  curve  than  any  asfiignablo  distance,  but, 
though  infinitely  extended,  wo'uld  never  meet  it.  A»ymp- 
totea  may  be  straight  lines  or  curves.  A  rectilinear 
asytiiptote  may  be  conceived  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
an  infinite  distance. 

As'ymp-tot'lc  (as'im-tKt'ik),  )  n.     Pertaining  to,    or 

As'ymp-tOt'ic-al  (-t-kal),  f      partaking  of  the  na- 

f  mo  of,  an  a.s\  niptote  ;  a.s,  a.si/mplotical  lines,  surfaces,  or 

i.laucs.  —  As'ymp-tot'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

A-syn'ar-tete'  (a-sTn'iir-tetO,  "■  [Gr.  dcrvfapnjTos 
not  united,  discuumrtcd  ;  d.  priv.  -f  a-Ou  with  -f-  aprav  to 
fahten  to.]  Disconnected  ;  not  fitted  or  adjusted.  — 
A-syn'ar-tet'ic  (-tftTk),  a. 

Aaynartete  verse  (/*/((s.),  a  verse  of  two  members,  hav- 
nig  dilUient  rhythms:  as  wJieu  the  first  consists  of 
iambuses  and  the  second  of  trochees. 

As'yn-det'ic  (Ss'Tn-dStlk),  «.  [See  Asyndeton.] 
Cliaiauterized  by  tlie  use  of  ahvndetun  ;  not  connected 

by  i-uujuuf:tions.  —  Asyn-det'ic-al-ly,  adr. 

A-syn'de-ton  (a-sTu'dC-tun),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aavfSeTOv, 
fr.  aa-vv5eT0i  unconnected  ;  d  priv.  +  otJi-octo?  boimd  to- 
gether, fr.  avvSf'iu;  a-iiv  with -\- Selu  to  bind.]  (Hhet.) 
A  figure  which  omits  the  connective  ;  a^,  I  came.,  I  saw, 

I  conquered.     It  stands  oi)posed  to  polysi/zidcton. 
A-sys'tO-le  (a-sl-i'tt-lt),  n.     [Vret.  a- not -^  S!/stole.'\ 

(Physiol.)  A  weakening  or  cessation  of  the  contractile 
power  >'!  tlie  heart. 

A-sys'to-Usm  (-ITz'm),  n.  The  state  or  Bymptoms 
characteristic  of  asy.stole. 

At  (at),  prep.  [AS.  at ;  akin  to  OHG.  az,  Goth.,  OS., 
&  Icel.  at,  S\v.  at,  Dan.  &  L.  ad.}  Primarily,  this  word 
expresses  the  relations  of  presence,  '>it_ar7iess  in  place  or 
timcy  or  direction  toward;  as,  at  the  ninth  hour  ;  at  the 
house  ;  to  aim  at  a  mark.  It  is  less  definite  than  in  or 
on  ;  at  the  liouse  may  be  in  or  near  the  house.  From 
this  original  import  are  derived  all  the  various  uses  of  at. 
It  e.\presse8 :  — 

1.  A  relation  of  proximity  to,  or  of  presence  in  or  on, 
something;  as,  ai  the  door;  at  your  shop ;  at  home;  at 
school ;  at  hand ;  at  sea  and  on  land. 

2.  The  relation  of  some  state  or  condition 
at  peace  ;  at  ease  ;  at  your  service ;  at  fault ; 
at  risk  ;  at  disadvantage. 

3.  The  relation  of  some  employment  or  action;  occu- 
pied with ;  as,  at  engraving ;  at  husbandry  ;  at  play  ;  at 
work  ;  at  meat  (eating) ;  expert  at  puns. 

4.  The  relation  of  a  point  or  position  in  a  series,  or  of 
degree,  rate,  or  value  ;  as,  with  the  thermometer  at  80"; 
goods  sold  at  a  cheap  price ;  a  country  estimated  at  10,000 
square  miles  ;  life  is  short  at  the  longest. 

5.  The  relatious  of  time,  age,  or  order ;  as,  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  at  twenty-one  ;  at  once  ;  at  first. 

6.  The  relations  of  source,  occasion,  reason,  conse- 
quence, or  effect :  as,  at  the  sight ;  at  this  news;  merry 
at  anj-thing ;  at  this  declaration ;  at  his  command ;  to 
demand,  require,  receive,  deserve,  endure  at  your  hands. 

7.  Relation  of  direction  toward  an  object  or  end ;  as, 
look  at  it;  to  point  at  one  ;  to  aim  at  a  mark  ;  to  throw, 
strike,  shoot,  shout,  wink,  mock,  laugh  at  any  one. 

At  all.  At  home,  At  large,  At  last.  At  length,  At  once.  etc. 
See  under  All.  Home.  Large,  Last  iplirase  and  syn.), 
Length,  Once.  etc.  —At  it,  busily  or  actively  engaged.  — 
At  least.  See  Least  and  However.  —  At  one.  See  At  one, 
m  the  V  ocabulary. 

Syn.  —  In,  at.  When  reference  to  the  interior  of  any 
place  IS  made  prominent  w  is  used.  It  is  used  before  the 
names  of  countries  and  cities  (esp.  large  cities) ;  as.  we 
live  in  America,  in  New  York,  m  the  South.  At  is  com- 
monly employed  before  names  of  houses,  institutions, 
villages,  and  small  places;  as,  Milton  was  educated  af 
Christ  s  College ;  money  taken  in  at  the  Customhouse ; 
I  saw  lum  a(  the  jeweler's;  we  hveat  Beachville.  At  may 
be  used  before  the  name  of  a  citv  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  point  of  locality.  "An  English  king  was  crowned 
at  Pans."  Macuulay.  "Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  born 
(v/ Geneva,  June  28, 1712."  J.  Morley.  In  regard  to  time, 
we  say  at  the  hour,  on  the  dav,  (//  the  year;  as,  at  y 
o  clock,  0/7  the  morning  of  July  oth,  in  the  year  l"b. 

At'a-bal  (St'a-bai),  n.  [Sp.  atabal,  fr.  Ar.  at-tahl 
the  drum,  tabala  to  beat  the  drum.  Cf.  Tymbal.]  A 
kettledrum  ;   a  kind  of  tabor,  used  by  the  Moors,  Croly. 

A-tac'a-mlte  (a-t3k'a-mit).  n.  [From  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  where  found.]  (Min.)  An  oxychloride  of  cop- 
per, usually  in  emerald-green  prismatic  crystals. 

At'aft'er  (at'after),  ;jr/'p.     After.     [06.?.]    Chaucer. 

At'a-ghan  (3t'a-gSn),  n.     See  Yataghan. 

A-take'  (a-tak'),  r.  /.     To  overtake.  [Ob.-f.]    Chaucer. 

At'a-man  (St'a-mSn),  n.  [Russ.  ataman^:  cf.  Pol. 
hetman,  G.  hauptman?)  headman,  chieftain.  Of.  Het- 
MAN.]     A  hetuian,  or  chief  of  the  Cossacks. 

II  At'a-rax'i-a  (-rSks'T-a),  J  «.     [NL.  ataraxia,  Gr.  dra- 
At'a-raX'y  (-raks'y),  J      pa^Ca;    d    priv.  -f  rapa- 

KTo?  disturbed,  Tapacraeiv  to  disturb.]     Perfect  peace  of 

mind,  or  calmness. 

A-taunt'  (a-tanf),       1  adv.  [F.  aH^^7(;asmucb  (as  pos- 
A-taunt'O  (a-tiint'o),  |     sible).]    (Xaut.)  Fully  rigged, 

as  a  vessel ;  with  all  sails  set ;  set  on  end  or  set  right. 
A-tav'iC  (a-tav'Ik),  a.     [Cf.  F.  ntavique.}     Pertaining 

to  a  remote  ancestor,  or  to  atavism. 


ATHELING 

At'a-Vlsm  (SfiUvtz'ni),  n.     [L.  atavus  an  ancestor,  fr. 

avus  a  grandfather.]  (a)  The  recurrence,  or  a  t(;ndeiicy 
to  a  recurrence,  of  the  original  type  of  a  speciea  hi  the 
progeny  of  its  varieties ;  resemblance  to  remote  ratlier 
tlian  to  near  ancestorn;  revermon  to  the  original  form. 
(b)  (Jiiol.)  The  recurrence  of  any  peculiarity  or  disease 
of  an  ancestor  in  a  KubBequent  generation,  after  an  inter- 
mission for  a  generation  or  two. 

Now  and  tlim  there  occur  caws  of  what  phyflifdoKi»t«  call 
ataeiun,  <jr  rfvcTBioii  to  an  anct-Hru!  typo  of  charucttr.V.  Fukt. 

W  A-tax'l-a  (ii-take'I-i),  )  71.  [NL.  ataTia,  Gr.  dTofia,  fr, 

At'ax-y  (ilt'Ska-J),  i    draxTo?  outof  order ;  d  priv. 

-f  Ta«To«  ordered,  arranged,  Tuaaetv  to  put  in  order :  cf. 

o ''/'ir''' J  ^  V  ,^f  "'■'•'-'r ;  i'-re^uhirity.    [0/>.?.]  lip.  Hall. 

Z,  (Med.)  (a)  Irregularity  ni  disease,  or  in  the  func- 
tions, (b)  The  state  of  disorder  thatcharacterizesnerv- 
ous  fevers  and  the  nervous  condition. 

Locomotor  ataxia.    See  Locomotor, 

A-ta2£'lc(a.taks^k),ff.  [Ci.V.ataxigue.  See  Ataxia.] 
(Med.)  Characterized  by  ataxy,  that  i^,  (a)  by  great  irreg- 
ularity of  functions  or  nymptoma,  or  (^b)  by  a  want  of  co- 
ordiiuting  power  in  movements. 

Ataxic  fever,  malignant  typhus  fever.  Pinrl. 

AVa-zix'  (S.t'a-z^rf),n.  I0i''.,ir.  Ar.  a?-?r^¥7r influence.] 
(Astrvl.)  The  intiuence  of  a  star  upon  other  stars  or  upon 
men.     [06.V.]  Chaucer, 

Ate  (at ;  UTT),  the  preterit  of  Eat. 

A'te  (a'tt),  «.  [Gr.  •Atij.]  (fired:  Myth.)  The  god- 
dess of  mi.'icbievous  folly ;  also,  in  later  poets,  the  god- 
dess of  vengeance. 

-ate  (-at  or -fit).  [Prom  the  L.  suffix  -atus,  the  past 
participle  ending  of  verbs  of  the  Ist  conj.]  1.  As  an 
ending  of  participles  or  participial  adjectives  it  is  efpiiva- 
lent  to  -cd;  as,  situate  or  situated  ;  aiihnafc  or  animated. 

2.  As  the  ending  of  a  veib,  it  means  to  wake,  to 
cause,  to  act,  etc. ;  as,  to  propitiate  (to  make  propitious) ; 
to  animo/e  (to  give  life  to). 

3.  As  a  noun  suflBx,  it  marks  the  agent;  as,  cura/^, 
delegate.  It  also  sometimes  marks  the  office  or  dignity ; 
as,  tribun«/f. 

4.  In  chemistry  it  is  used  to  denote  the  salts  formed 
from  tliose  acids  whose  names  end  in  -ic  (excepting  binary 
or  halogen  acids) ;  as,  sulplK/^r  from  sulphur/t-acid,  nitrate 
from  nitric  acid,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain l)a.sic  .'^alts. 

A-tech'nlc  (a-tek'uTk).  a.     [Pref.  a- not -{- technic.'} 
Without  technical  or  arti.stic  knowledge. 
Difficult  to  convev  to  the  aUchnir  reader. 

At'e-les  (St^ 


Mez),  n. 


Etchhi'j  8f  Engr. 
[Gr.  dreA^?  incomplete ; 


;  as,  at  war ; 
at  liberty ; 


priv.  -f  TcAo?  completion.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  American 
monkeys  with  prehensile  tails,  and  having  the  thumb 
wanting  or  rudiuientaiy.   See  Spider  monkey,  and  Coaita. 

II  A'te-Uer'  (a'te-ly£'),  n.    [F.]  A  workshop  ;  a  studio. 

A-tellan  (a-teKk/n),  a.  [L.  Atellanus,  fr.  Atelhi,  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Atella,  in  ancient  Italy;  as,  Aiellan  plays;  farci- 
cal ;  ribald.  —  n.     A  farcical  drama  performed  at  Atella. 

A-thal'a-mous  (a-th3T;i-mus),  a.  [Gr.  d  priv.  + 
edAa^os  nuptial  bed.]  (Bot.)  Not  furnished  with  shieldfl 
or  beds  for  the  spores,  as  tlie  tliallus  of  certain  lichens. 

Ath'a-maunt  CSth'a-niaut).  v.     Adamant.     lObs.'] 

Written  in  the  table  of  atliamannt.  Chaucer. 

Ath^a-na'Sian  (-na'zhan  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Athana.sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  hi  the  4th  century. 

Athanaslan  creed,  a  formulary,  confession,  or  exposition 
of  faith,  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanasius;  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected,  and  the 
composition  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Hilarv,  bishop  of 
Aries  (.^tli  century).  It  is  a  summary  of  what  was  called 
the  orthodox  faith. 

Ath'a-nor  (ath'a-nor),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  at-tannur,  fr. 
Heb.  tannur  an  oven  or  furnace.]  A  digesting  furnace, 
f  ornierly  used  by  alchemists.    It  was  so  constructed  as  to 


maintaui  imiform  and  durable  beat. 

11  Ath'e-ca'ta  (ath'e-ka'ta),  n.  pi. 
priv.  -{-driKri  chest,  box.]      (Zodl.)  A 
division   of    Hydroidea  in   which   the 
zooids  are  naked,  or  not  inclosed  in  a 
capsule.     See  Tubclarian. 

A'the-lsm  (a'the-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
athtisHie.  See  Atheist.]  1.  The  dis- 
behef  or  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

Atheism  in  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves 
nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  around 
us  to  awaken  tenderness.  /,'.  J/alL 

AthetsiJi  and  pantheism  are  often  wroncly 
confounded.  ShipUy. 


CharnhfTs. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d 


2.  Godlessness. 

A'the-lst,   K.      [Gr.    iB€Q<i   without 
god;  d  priv.  -j-  0eos  god;  cf.  F.  athe^ 
iste.}    1.  One  wlio  disbelieves  or 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  or 
supreme  intelligent  Bemg, 

2-  A  godless  person.    {^Obs.} 

Syn.— Infidel;  unbeliever. 
See  Infidel. 

A'the-is'tlc(a'the-Ts'tTk), )  ^ 

A'the-ls'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),     (  "■ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  implying,  or 
containing,  atheism  ;  —  applied 
to  tilings ;  as,  atheistic  doctrines,  opinions,  or  books. 

Atheistical  csphcationsof  natural  effects.      Barrow. 

2.  Disbelieving  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  impious ;  god- 
less ;  —  .applied  to  persons ;  as,  an  atheistic  writer.  — 
A'the-ls'tic-al-ly,  adv.  —  A'the-is'tic-al-ness,  n. 

A'the-i2e{-iz),f. /.  To  render  atheistic  or  godless,  [i?.] 
They  endeavored  to  atheizc  one  another.     Berkehy. 

A'tlie-lze,  v.  i.  To  discourse,  argue,  or  act  as  an 
athei.st.     [/.'.]  —  A'the-I'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  Cuduorth, 

Ath'el-ing  (Stli'?l-Tng),  n.  [AS.  x&eling  noble,  fr. 
ge3eie  noble,  akm  to  G.  adel  nobihty,  edd  noble.    The 


Part  of  tt  male  colony  of 
Athecata  (Hydractinia 
ecliinata)oithi.-  Atlantic 
coasts.  Much  eularfred. 
o  a  Two  forms  of  feed- 
ing zooid;-.  with  jNIouth 
(rt)  and  Tentacles  (I) ;  b 
Blastostyle,  bearing  the 
Medusa  buds  or  Gouo- 
phores  ((/). 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ap,    ttrn  ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair j 


eo;     sine,    ickj     tlien,   thin;     box;     zb  =  z  in  azure. 


ATHENEUM 

wonl  *eSe?,  E.  ethel,  is  in  many  AS.  proper  names,  as 
Kttielvrolf,  noble  wolf;  £thelha]d,  uoble  bold;  J-:tlid- 
l)ert,  noble  bright.]  An  Anplo-Saxon  prince  or  uol^le- 
nian ;  esp.,  the  heir  apparent  or  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family.  [^Vritten  also  Adeling  and  .Etheliiu/.'] 
Alh'e-ne'um  1  tiSth'e-ne'uin),  n. ;  pi.  K'.  Athenedms 
Ath'e-IlJB'Um  i  (-Qniz),  L.  Athen.«:a  (-A).  [L.  Athf- 
■ncienin,  Gr.  'A^iji-acoi'  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  fr. 
'A^Tjia,  cnntr.  fr.  '.KQi]va.a,  'AflTjvaia,  in  Homer  'A^tjitj, 
'A^Tji'ttiT),  Athene  (called  Minerta  by  the  Romans),  tlie 
tutelary  goddess  of  Athens.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  temple 
of  Athene,  at  Athens,  in  which  scholars  and  poets  were 
accustomed  to  read  their  works  and  instruct  students. 

2.  A  ecliool  founded  at  Rome  by  Hadrian. 

3.  A  literary  or  scientific  association  or  club. 

4.  A  building  or  an  apartment  where  a  library,  period- 
icals, and  newspapers  are  kept  for  use. 

A-tbe'ni-ail  (a-the'nt-^/n),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Aihenien.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Greece.  —  n. 
A  native  or  citizen  of  Athens. 

A'the-0-log'lc-al  (a'the-o-15j1-kaI),  a.  Opposed  to 
theolotrj- ;  atheistic.  Bp.  iMoTitatfu. 

A'the-ol'O-gy  (-51'6-ji?),  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  th€olooy._\ 
Antagonism  to  theology.  Suijt. 

A'the-OUS  (a'the-us),  a.  [Gr.  a9eos  without  God.  See 
Atheist.]     1.  Atheistic ;  impious.     [065.]  Nilton. 

2.  Without  God,  neither  accepting  nor  denj-ing  him. 

1  should  Bay  science  was  atheous,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
atheistic.  ^P-  **-f  Carh^le. 

Ath'er-lne  (Sth'er-Tn  or  -In),  n.  [NL.  atherina,  fr. 
Gr.  o^epiVrj  a  kind  of  smelt.]  {Zoot.)  A  small  marine 
fish  of  the  family  A  (herbiidse,  having  a  silvery  stripe  along 
the  sides.  The  European  species  {Atherina  presbyter)  is 
used  as  food.  The  American  species  (Menitlia  nofata)  is 
called  silversides  and  sond  smell.     See  Silversides. 

A-ther'man-cy  (a-ther'mSn-sy),  71.  [See  ATHER>rA- 
Nocs.]  Inability  to  transmit  radiant  heat;  impermea- 
bility to  heat.  TiimlalL 

A-ther'ma-nonS  (-md-nus),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  eepfiat' 
vfiv  to  heat,  eep/iaheat:  cf.  F.  <ithermnne.'\  {Chem.) 
Kot  tran.smitting  he.at;  — opposed  to  diathermaiwus. 

A-Uier''mous  (-mus),  a.     {Chem.)  Athermanous. 

Atli'er-oid  tath'er-oid),  a.  [Gr.  aBrip,  d^epos,  a  beard, 
or  an  t^.ir,  uf  ^'rain  +  -oic/.]     Shaped  like  an  ear  of  grain. 

II  AUl'e-rO'lna  (Sth'e-ro'ma),  n.  [L..  fr.  Gr.  afltpw^a, 
aOripuifia,  fr.  o0>ipT)  groats,  meal.]  {Med.)  (a)  An  en- 
cysted tumor  containing  curdy  matter.  (6)  A  disease 
characterized  by  thickening  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries. 

Ath'e-rom'a-tOUS  (-rQm'a-tus),  a.  (Med.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  atheroma.    Wiseman. 

i|  Ath'e-tO'sis  (-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aSeTos  not 
fixed  ;  a  priv.  4-  rtfleVat  to  set.]  {Med.)  A  variety  of  cho- 
rea, marked  by  peculiar  tremors  of  the  Angers  and  toes. 

A-thlnk'  (a-thlnk'),  v.  t.  To  repent ;  to  displease ;  to 
disgust.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

A-thirst'  l.i-therst'),  a.  [OE.  ofthurst,  AS.  ofpijrsled, 
p.  p.  of  ofpyrstan  ;  pref.  o/-,  intensive  +  pyrstan  to  thirst. 
See  Thirst.]     1.  Wanting  drink ;  thirsty. 

2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or  desire ;  eager ;  longing. 
"  Athirst  for  battle."  Conprr. 

Athlete  (ath'let),  71.  [L.  athleta,  Gr.  aflX^n]?  prize- 
fighter, fr.  aBKelv  to  contend  for  a  prize,  a^Ao?,  Hom. 
aeflAos,  contest,  aQ\ov  prize  ;  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  ^ced: 
cf.  F.  athlhe.l  1.  (Antiq.)  One  who  contended  for  a 
prize  in  the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

2.  Any  one  trained  to  contend  in  exercises  requiring 
great  physical  agility  and  strength  ;  one  who  has  great 
activity  and  strength  ;  a  champion. 

3.  One  fitted  for,  or  skilled  in,  intellectual  contests ; 
as,  athletes  of  debate. 

Ath-let'lC  (ath-16t'Tk),  a.  [L.  nthleliriis^GT.  o0Aj)Tticd?. 
See  Athlete.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  athletes  or  to  the 
exercises  practiced  by  them  ;  as,  idhletic  games  or  sports. 

2.  Befitting  an  athlete ;  strong ;  muscular ;  robust ;  vig- 
orous ;  as.  n^A/^/iV  Celts.  " -4 //</r^'c  soundness."  South. 
—  Ath-let'ic-al-ly  (-T-k'^d-ly),  w/r. 

Ath-let'1-clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  The  practice  of  engaging 
in  athletic  games:  athletism. 

Ath-let'lcs  (5th-15t'iks),  ?i.  The  art  of  training  by 
athletic  exercises  ;  the  games  and  sports  of  athletes. 

Athle-tlsm  (5th1e-tiz''m),  v.  Tlie  state  or  practice 
of  an  athlete ;  the  characteristics  of  an  athlete. 

A-thwart'  (a-thwarf),  prep.      [Pref.   a-  +  thwart.^ 

1.  Across ;  from  side  to  side  of. 

Atli^i'art  the  thicket  lone.  Tenmisnn. 

2.  {Xaut.)  Acro.ss  the  direction  or  course  of;  as,  a 
fleet  standing  athwart  our  course. 

Athwart  hawBo,  across  the  stem  of  another  vessel, 
whether  in  contact  or  at  a  small  distance.  —  Athwart 
ships,  across  the  ship  from  side  to  side,  or  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  —  opposed  to  fore  and  aft. 

A-thwart',  adv.     1.  Across,  especially  in  an  oblique 
direction;  aidewise  ;  obliquely. 
Sonictiine.1  at/iu-art,  somctinics  he  Jitrook  him  elraight.  .^/tetvier. 

2.  Across  the  course ;  bo  as  to  thwart;  perversely. 

All  nthirart  tlierc  came 
A  post  from  Walcn  loadcn  with  licavy  nPWH.        S/ml:. 

A-tilr   (A-tTlf),   «tf''.      [Prof.    n.  -f  ^7^]     1.  In  tlie 

mannr-r  of  a  tilter  ;  in  the  position,  or  with  the  action,  of 

one  making  atlirust.    *'  To  run  otilt  at  men."    Ifudihras. 

2.  In  the  position  of  a   cask  tilted,  or  with  one  i-nd 

raised.     [In  this  sense  sometimea  used  a«  an  adjective.] 

Abroflcli, '^^7^  and  run 

Kvtn  lo  the  Icf'B  of  honor.  Jifwt.  t^  Fl. 

Atl-my  (StT-mJ).  7J.  [Gr.  arifiia;  a  priv. -f  Ttfi^ 
honor]  {dr.  Aidif/.)  Public  disgrace  or  stigma:  inifa- 
my  ;  1op8  of  civil  riglitt*.  ^fif/ord. 

-a'tion  (-a'shrm).  [L.  -ntionc.m.  See  -tion.]  A  suffix 
forming  nouns  of  action,  and  often  rijuivalent  to  the  ver- 
bal Bubstantive  in  -in*/.  It  Hometimes  lias  tlie  further 
meaningBof  atatr,  and  that  vhich  results  from  the  action. 
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Many  of  these  nouns  have  verbs  in  -ate ;  as,  allitero^f 
-<iti07i^  narra/f  -afion  ;  many  are  derived  through  the 
French  ;  as,  alterH/io;i,  viBita/iV*«  ;  and  many  are  formed 
on  verbs  ending  in  the  Greek  formative  -ize  (Fr.  -ise) ; 
as,  civiliza^io/i,  demoraliza^/o7i. 
A— tlp'toe  (^tip'to),  adv.  On  tiptoe ;  eagerly  expecting. 

We  all  ftcl  a-tij'toe  with  hope  and  contldeace      F.  Harrison. 

!lAt-lan'ta(at-15u'ta),«.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  "AtXo?.]  {Zodl.) 
A  genus  of  small  glassy  heteropod  mollusks  found  swim- 
ming at  the  surface  in  mid  ocean.     See  Heteropod. 

AMan'tal  (-t'd),  a.  {Anat.)  {a)  Relating  to  the  atlas. 
{h)  Anterior  ;  cephalic.  Barrlay. 

At'lan-te'an  (St'lSn-te^ni),  a.  [L.  Atla7iteits.'\  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  isle  Atlantis,  which  the  ancients 
allege  was  sunk,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Atlas  ;  strong. 

With  Atlnntpan  shoulders,  fit  to  boar 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.  Milton. 

I'At-lan'tesCSt^lSn'tez),  n.pl.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  "ArAacTes,  pi. 

ofArAa?.    See  Atlas.] 

{Arch.)  Figures  or  halt 

figures  of  men,  used  as 

cohnnns  to  support  an 

entablature ;  —  called 

also    telaniones.      See 

Caryatides.  Oxf. Gloss. 
At-lan'tlc  (-tik),  n. 

[L.  Atlanticus,  fr.  At- 
las. See  Atlas  and  At- 

lantes.]    1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Mt.  Atlas  in 

Libya,    and   hence   ap- 
plied to  the  ocean  which 

lies  between  Europe 

and  Africa  on  the  east 

and   America  on   the 

west;  as,  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  (called  al^o  the 

Atlantic)\  the  wl//a7?/(C  basin  ;  the  w4//ff«/jc  telegraph. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Atlantis. 

3.  Descended  from  Atlas. 

The  seven  Atlantic  sisters.  Milton. 

II  At-lan'll-des  (-ti-dez),  ?^  ;V.  [L.  See  Atlantes.] 
Tlie  Pleiades  or  seven  stars,  fabled  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Atlas. 

At'las  (at'lrts),?!.  ;pl.  Atlases  (-5z).  [L.  Atlas,  -aiitis, 
Gr.  "ArAas,  -arros,  one  of 
the  older  family  of  gods, 
who  bears  up  the  pillars  of 
heaven;  also  Mt.  Atlas,  in 
W.  Africa,  regarded  as  the 
pillar  of  heaven.  It  is  from 
the  root  of  tAtjcoi  to  bear. 
See  Tolerate.]  1.  One  who 
sustains  a  great  burden. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  articula- 
ting immediately  with  the 
skull,  thus  sustaining  the 
globe  of  the  head,  whence 
the  name. 

3.  A  collection  of  maps  in 
a  volume  ;  — supposed  to  be 
so  called  from  a  picture  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  world, 
prefixed  to  some  collec- 
tions. This  name  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Mer- 
cator,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  the  IGth  century. 

4.  A  volume  of  plates  illustrating  any  subject. 

5.  A  work  in  which  subjects  are  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form  or  arrangement ;  as,  an  historical  atlas 

6-  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  volume  of  maps  ; 
—  called  also  atlas /olio. 

7.  A  drawing  paper  of  large  size.    See  under  Paper,  n. 

Atlas  powder,  a  nitroglycerin  blasting  compound  of 
pasty  consistency  and  g:reat  explosive  power. 

Atlas,  n.  [Ar.,  smooth.]  A  rich  kind  of  satin  manu- 
factured in  India.  Braride  <t  C. 

At'ml-dom'e-ter  (3t'mT-d5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ar/nts. 
arjuiSo?,  smoke,  vapor  +  -meter;  cf.  F.  atmidometre.'] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  evaporation  from  wa- 
ter, ice,  or  snow.  Brande  &  C. 

At'mO  (St'mo),  ?(.  [ContT.  ir.  afmospJiej-e.']  {Physics) 
The  standard  atmospheric  pressure  used  in  certain  phys- 
ical measurements  and  calculations:  conventionally,  that 
pressure  under  wbich  the  barometer  stands  at  7G(l  milli- 
meters, at  a  temperature  of  0°  Centigrade,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.       Sir  W.  Thomson. 

At'mO-lOg'lC  (St'mo-15j'Tk),  (  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

At'' mo-log 'ic-al  (-T-kal),  j  atmologj'.  *''  At?noloy- 
icfil  lawM  of  lii'.it."  Whcircll. 

At-mol'0-glst  (itt-mol'o-jTst),  71.  One  who  is  versed  in 
atmology. 

At-mbl'O-gy  (St-mSl'o-jJ')*  w.  [Gr.  aT^d?  vapor  -f 
•lof/i/.'\  (Physics)  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  till-  laws  and  phenomena  of  aqueous  vapor.      Wheirell. 

At-mol'y-SlS  (-T-sTs),  «.  [Gr.  oT/16?  vapor  -f  AiJaiq  a 
loo.'^ing.  Alien-  to  loose.]  {Chem.)  Tlie  act  or  process  of 
separating  mingled  gases  of  inirqiial  ditfusibility  by 
tran.snii.\Hiiiii  tlimngh  porous  Hubstiinces. 

AVmol-y-za'tlon  (St'mol-T-za'.shuu),  n.  {Chem.)  Seiv 
aratidii  by  atindlysis. 

At'mo-lyze  (?ll'mfi-liz),  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To  subject  to 
atmolysis  :  to  ^epa^ate  by  atmolysis. 

At'mo-ly'zer  (-li'zer),  71.    {^'hem.)  An  ajiparatus  for 

effertiriv,'  atirmlyRlH. 

At-mom'e-ter  (Kt-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  aTfi6<;  smoke, 
vapor  -^-  -meter:  cf.  F.  ofnirniutrc.l  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  moist  surface  ; 
an  evaporomctiT.  Jfuxley. 

At'mos-phere  (St'mCs-fur),  n.  [Gr.  ar/ioc  vapor  (akin 
to  Skr.  dtjiKiii  breath,  soul,  G.  irfhrvi  breath)  -1  (r>t>a'ipa 
sphere  :  cf.  F.  utmospht're.     See  Spxrre.]      1.  {Physic.f) 
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ATOMIZE 

(a)  The  whole  maea  of  aeriform  fluid  surrounding  the 
earth  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  gaseous  envelope  of  any  ce- 
lestial  orb,  or  other  body  ;  as,  the  atmosphere  of  Mars, 
(6)  Any  gaseous  envelope  or  medium. 

An  atmosphere  of  cold  oxyf^en.  Miller. 

2.  A  supposed  medium  around  various  bodies ;  as, 
electrical  atmosphere^  a  medium  formerly  supixised  to 
surround  electrical  bodies.  Fra7iklin. 

3.  The  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air  at  the  sea  level, 
on  a  unit  of  surface,  or  about  14.7  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch. 

Hydrogen  waa  littuefied  under  a  preebure  of  650  atmosnln'res. 

Lubbock. 

4.  Any  surrounding  or  pervading  influence  or  condition. 

The  chille<;t  of  social  atiiiosplieres.      llauthome, 

5.  Tlie  portion  of  air  in  any  locality,  or  affected  by 
a  special  physical  or  sanitary  condition  ;  as,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  ;  a  njoiet  or  noxious  atmosphere. 

At'moa-pher'ic  (avmSs-fSrIk),  1  a.      [Cf.    F.   atmo- 

At'mos-pher'ic-al  (-f-^r'T-kal),    )     spherique.']  1.  Of 

or  pertaiuiug  to  the  atmosphere ;   of  the  nature  of,  or 

resembling,  the  atmosphere  ;  as,  atmospfieric  air;  the 

atiiiosj/heric  envelope  of  the  earth. 

2.  Existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  loweraVNO.«/jAeM>ctirrcnt.  Darwin, 

3.  Caused,  or  operated  on,  by  the  atmosphere  ;  as,  an 
ntjnospheric  ettect ;  an  atmospheric  engine. 

4.  Dependent  on  the  a  mosphere.     [i?.] 

I  am  Bo  atmoi  pheticid  a  creature.  Pope. 

Atmospheric  engine,  a  rteam  engine  whose  piston  de. 
scends  bv  tin-  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  steam 
which  raised  it  is  condensed  within  the  cylinder.  Tomlm- 
j!<i».  — Atmospheric  Una  U^train  A/;;n;'.),  the  equilibrium 
line  of  an  indicator  card.  Steam  is  expanded  'down  to 
the  atmosphere  ' '  when  its  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  (See  Indicator  card.)  — AtmoBpherlc  prea- 
Bure,  tlie  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere,  not  merely 
downwards,  but  in  every  direction.  It  amounts  to  about 
14.7  lbs.  on  each  square  inch.  —  Atmospheric  railway,  one  in 
which  pneumatic  power,  obtained  from  compressed  air  or 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  propelling  force.  —  Atmos- 
pheric tides.    See  under  Tide. 

At'mos-phcr'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-lJ),  adv.  In  relation  to 
the  atmosphere. 

At'mos-phe-rol'O-gy  (-fe-rol'6-jy),  n.  [Atmosphere 
+  -loqi/.}    The  science  of  or  a  treatise  on  the  atmosphere. 

AfO-koUB  (at'o-kus),  a.  [Gr.  aroKOs  barren;  a  priv. 
+  TOKO?  offspring.]  {Zo'ol.)  Producing  only  asexual  in- 
dividuals, as  the  eggs  of  certam  annelids. 

A-tOll'  (a-t510,  "■  [The  native  name  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.]  A  coral  island  or  islands,  consisting  of  a  belt 
of  coral  reef,  partly  submerged,  surrounding  a  central 
lagoon  or  depression;  a  lagoon  island. 
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At'om  (JIt'um),  n.  [L.  ato7mis,  Gr.  oTOfio?,  uncut,  indi- 
visible ;  a  priv.  -|-  tojuo?,  verbal  adj.  of  rtfivfiv  to  cut : 
cf.  F.  afome.  See  Tome.]  1.  {Physics)  {a)  An  ultimate 
indivisible  particle  of  matter,  {b)  An  ultimate  particlf 
of  matter  not  necessarily  indivisible  ;  a  molecule,  (e)  A 
constituent  particle  of  matter,  or  a  molecule  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  subordinate  particles. 

C;:^^  These  three  definitions  correspond  to  different 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  last  two,  the  particles  are  more  cor- 
rectly called  molecules.  Dana. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  smallest  particle  of  matter  that  can 
enter  into  combination  ;  one  of  the  elementary  constit- 
uents of  a  molecule. 

3.  Anjthing  extremely  small ;  a  particle  ;  a  whit. 

There  was  not  an  atom  of  water.  Sir  .7.  Ross. 

At'om.  V.  i.     To  reduce  to  atoms.     {Ohs.']       Felthnm. 

A-tom'lc  (a-t5mak),  »  (T.    [Qi.V.  ato7nique.']    1.  Of  or 

A-tom'lC-al  {-T-kol),  l      pertaining  to  atoms. 

2.  Extremely  minute  ;  tiny. 

Atomic  philosophy,  or  Jhic/rine  of  atomx,  a  system  which, 
assuming  tliat  iitDiiis  are  endued  with  gravityand  motion, 
accounted  thus  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  all  things. 
This  philosophv  was  first  broached  by  Leucippus,  was 
developed  by  Democritus.  and  afterward  improved  by 
Epicurus,  and  hence  is  sometimes  denominated  the  A";)i- 
C'lrcdii  philosophy.  —  Atomic  theory,  or  the  Ihtrtrme  of 
difiiiiti'  /•n-purlifi/s  (<'/,,  in.).  tt::u-]wHthnt  chemical  com- 
binations take  place  between  the  supposed  ultimate  par* 
tides  or  atoms  of  bodies,  in  srnne  .simple  ratio,  as  of  one 
to  one,  two  to  three,  or  some  other,  always  expressible 
in  whole  numbers.  -  Atomic  weight  iChnii.),  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  an  element  as  comjiared  witli  the  weight 
of  tlie  atom  of  hydrogen,  taken  as  a  standard. 

A-tom'ic-al-ly.  '"/''.  In  an  atomic  manner;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  atomic  philosophy. 

At'o-mPcian  (St'o-mThliVMi),  n.    An  ntomist.     [/?.] 

A-tom'l-clsm  (a-tum'T-bTz'm),  7i.     Atomism.     [Obs.l 

At'0-mlc'i-ty  u'it'M-nns'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  atomicitf.'\ 
(Chrm.)  Degree  ot  atomic  attraction;  etpiivalence ;  va- 
lence ;  also  (a  later  use)  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  ele- 
mentary molecule.     See  Valekce. 

At'om-lsm  (St'um-Iz'm),  ».  [Cf.  F.  atomi.'!7ne.'\  The 
doctrine  nf  atoms.  ii,ee  Atomic  phifflsophy,  under  Atomic. 

At'om-lst.  n.  [Cf.  F.  ato7niste.'\  One  who  holds  to 
the  atumic  idiiloHopby  or  theory.  Locke. 

At'om  Is'tlc  (  Ts'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  atoma ; 
relating  ti»  atunnsm.      [/?.] 

It  IF  thf  <ilij.  et  nf  tlie  inrchnniCQl  afO"ti.</ic  philosophv  to  con- 
found ^yIlthl•^■lK  wirh  iiytinite»iK.  '  oleridgfi. 

At'om-1-za'tion  (St'tim-T-za'shttn),  «.  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  atoms,  or  very  minute  particles  ;  or  the  state 
of  being  so  reduced. 

2.  {.^frd.)  The  reduction  of  fluids  into  fine  spray. 

At'om-lze  (-iz),  f. '-  To  reduce  to  atoms,  or  to  lino  spray. 

The  bniiidB  in  the  form  of  Ppruy  are  said  to  be  inilvrrizod, 
ntl)iih««(I,  <ir  alimiiz'if.  I HitigliMon. 
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Arom-^zer  (St'ilm-i/zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
atoiiiizeB ;  eap.,  an  inatrutntriit  for  reduciiij?  a  liquid  to 
epray  for  diBinfectiiip,  couHiik,  or  perfuming. 

At'om-ol'o-gy  (flt'Qm-Ol'u-j^),  n.  [Aiom  +  -hf/y.] 
The  (Ir)clriiio  of  atoms.  ('udivoith. 

At'om-y  (Jit'um-y),  n.     An  atom  ;  a  mite  ;  a  pigmy. 

At'O-my  (at'o-iiij),  71.  [For  anatomy^  taken  aa  an 
nioiiiy.]     A  fikeh^ton.     ILttdicrousl  Shak. 

A'ton'a-ble  (a-ton'i-h'l),  a.  Admitting  an  atono- 
ment ;  capable  of  being  atoned  for ;  expiable. 

At  one'  (wQn').     fOE.  at  on,  atoiie,  atoon^  altone.] 

1.  In  concord  or  friendship  ;  in  agreement  (witli  eacli 
other) ;  as,  to  be,  bring,  make,  or  set,  at  one,  i.  e.,  to  be 
■or  bring  in  or  to  a  atate  of  agreement  or  reconciliation. 

If  con  til  nion,  nr  oIIhtp  nf  hir  con  tree 

Wf  re  wrothc,  she  wotile  bringcn  ht-m  atoon.  Chaucer. 

2.  Of  tlie  same  opinion ;  agreed ;  as,  on  these  points 
we  are  at  one. 

3.  Togptlier.     [Obs.'\  Spenaer. 
A-tone'  (a-ton'),  V.  L     limp.  &  p.  p.  Atoned  (-toud') ; 

j>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Atoning.]  [From  at  one,  i.  e.,  to  be,  or 
cause  to  be,  atone.  Hee  At  one.]  1.  To  agree;  to  be 
in  accordance ;  to  accord.     lObs.} 

He  niid  Aufldius  can  no  iiinrc  atom 
Thuii  violcntcstciintraricty.  Shak. 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent ;  to  make  reparation, 
■compensation,  or  amends,  for  an  offense  or  a  crime. 

The  nmrclercr  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood.       Pope. 

The  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any 

wise  or  popular  nieabure.  Jwitm. 

A-tone',  V.  t.     1.  To  set  at  one ;  to  reduce  to  concord  ; 

to  reconcile,  aa  parties  at  variance  ;  to  appease.     lObs.} 

1  would  do  much 

To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Casaio.        SfiaJc. 

.2.  To  unite  in  making.     [Obs,  &  R.^ 

The  four  elements  .  .  .  have  atoned 
A  noble  leuyuc.  Ford. 

H.  To  make  satisfaction  for ;  to  expiate. 

Or  each  alone  hia  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

A-tone'ment  (A-ton'ment),  ?i.  l.  (Literally,  a  setting 
at  one.)  Reconciliation;  restoration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions; agreement;  concord.     \_Archaic'] 

By  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.  Rom.  v.  11. 

He  desires  to  make  atonement 
Betwixt  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  your  brothers.  S/iak. 
2.  Satisfaction  or  reparation  made  by  givmg  an  equiv- 
alent for  an  hijury,  or  by  doing  or  suffering  that  which 
will  be  received  in  satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury; 
-expiation ;  amends ;  —  with /or.  Specifically,  in  theology  : 
Tlie  expiation  of  sin  made  by  the  obedience,  personal  suf- 
lerings,  and  death  of  Christ. 

When  a  man  hog  been  guilty  of  any  vice,  the  best  atoupment 

he  can  make  for  it  is,  to  warn  others.  Spectator. 

The  Phocians  behaved  with  so  much  gallantrv    that  they 

■were  thonirht  to  have  made  a  sufficient  atonement  ior  their  for- 

mer  offense.  j^^^^,.^ 

A-ton'er  (a-ton'er),  n.     One  who  makes  atonement. 
At-ones  (St-ona'),  adv.  [See  At  one.]  At  once.  [Obs.] 

Down  he  fell  atone.'i  as  a  stone.  Chaucer. 

A-tonlc  (A-tSn'tk),  a.    [Of.  F.  atonique.    See  Atony.] 

1.  {Med.)  Characterized  by  atony,  or  want  of  vital 
■«nergv  ;  as,  an  atonic  disease. 

2.  (Grnm.)  Unaccented;  as,  aji  atonic  syllable. 

3.  Destitute  of  tone  or  vocality  ;  surd.  litish 
A-ton'lC,  n.  1.  {Gra77i.)  A  word  that  has  no  accent." 
2.  An  element  of  speecii  entirely  destitute  of  vocaUty, 

or  produced  by  the  breath  alone  ;  a  nonvocal  or  surd 
consonant;  a  breathing.  Jiusk. 

3-  (il/erf.)  A  remedy  capable  of  allaying  organic  ex- 
■citement  or  irritation.  Dnnglison. 

At'O-ny  (St'5-ny),  n.  [Gr.  iroiHo.  slackness;  a  priv. 
-h  Tofos  tone,  strength,  reifeiv  to  stretch  :  cf.  F.  atonie.] 
{Med.)  Want  of  tone ;  weakness  of  the  system,  or  of  any 
organ,  especially  of  such  as  are  contractile. 

A-tOp'  (S-t5p'),  adv.     On  or  at  the  top.  Milton 

At'ra^bl-la'ri^an  (St'ra-bT-la'rT-an),  (  a.  [LL.  afrabi- 
At'ra-bi-la'rl-ous  (-la'rT-i58),  (      Inriu.<!,  fr.    L 

ntra  bilis  black  bile  :  cf .  F.  atrabilaire,  fr.  atrabile.l     Af- 
fected with  melancholy  ;  atrabilious.  Arbuthnot. 
At'ra-bi-la'rl-an,  n.     A  person  much  given  to  melan- 
choly;  a  liypochondriac.                                       /.  Disraeli. 
At'ra-bll'lar  (-bll'yer),  a.     Melancholy;  atrabilious 
At'ra-bll1a-ry  (-bTl'ya-rJ),  a.     l.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
■atra  bdis  or  black  bile,  a  fluid  fonnerly  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  kidneys. 

2.  Melancholic  or  hypochondriac  ;  atrabilious ;  —  from 
the  supposed  predominance  of  black  bile,  to  the  influence 
of  which  the  ancients  attributed  hypochondria,  melan- 
choly, and  mania. 

AtrablUary  arteries,  capBules,  and  veinB  (Anat.),  those 
pertanimgt^  the  kidney; -called  also  renal  arteries. 
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capsules,  aud  veins, 

Al'ra-M'lous  (-yus),  a.    Melancholic  or  hvpochon- 

dmc;  atrabiliary.  Dimglimn. 

A  hard-fnctd.  ntrahilioiis,  earnest-evcd  rnce.        Zo»v 7/ 

lie  »ns  constitiiliuiiQlly  alrabilioiia  nnd  BCornful,    Fraude. 

At'ra-men-fa'ceous  (-mSn-ta'sluis),  n.  [L.  ntrampn- 
<«m  mk  fi-  „to-  black.]  Black,  like  ink;  inky;  atra- 
mental.     [6)ti.]  Derham 

At'ra-men'tal  (-mSn'tol),  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
,  At'ra-men'tOUS  (-mgn'tua),  (  ink  ;  inky  ;  black,  like 
ink;  as,  <;^«(i«(«/(i;  galls;  al  niinenlous  &vots. 

At'ra-men-ta'rl-OUS  (-mgn-ta'rl-us),  a.  [Cf  F  atra- 
mentmre.  See  Atramentaceous.]  Like  ink ;  suitable  for 
maknig  ink.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas,  green  vitriol) 
IS  calleil  alritmentiirwiis,  as  being  used  in  making  ink 

At-rede'  (St-red'),  v.  t.   [OE.  al  (AS.  xl)  out  5-  rede  1 

-lo  surpass  m  council.     [Ote.]  ■' 

Men  may  the  olde  atrenne.  but  nat  afrede.        Chaucer. 

At-renne'  {!it-tSn'),v.  t.  [OE.  at  +  renne  to  mn.l  To 

■outrun      [06s.],  .    CAa,]c^r. 

II  A-tre'sl-a  (a-tre'sI.T-a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iTp>,To! 


not  perforated.]  [Med.)  Absence  or  closure  of  a  natural 
|>aBBaBO  or  ihaiinil  of  the  body  ;  imperforation. 

A'trl-al  la'lrl-i/l),  a.     Of  ur  pertaining  to  an  atrium. 

A-trlp'  (i-trlp'),  adv.  [Prof,  a-  +  tHp.'\  (,Aaul.)  (it) 
Just  hove  clear  of  the  ground;— said  of  the  anchor. 
(i)  Sheeted  home,  hoisted  taut  up  and  ready  for  trini- 
niiiig  ;  —  said  of  sails,  (c)  Hoisted  up  and  ready  to  be 
swayed  across ;  —  said  of  yards. 

II  A'trl-um  (ii'trl-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Atria  (.4).  [L.,  the 
foro  court  of  a  Roman  house.]  1.  (.4i-c/j.)  (n)  A  square 
hall  lighted  from  above,  into  which  rooms  open  at  one 
or  more  levels.  ((.)  An  open  court  with  a  porch  or  gal- 
lery around  three  or  more  sides  ;  especially  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  basilica  or  other  church.  The  name  was  ex- 
tended in  tlio  Middle  Ages  to  the  open  churchyard  or 
cemetery. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  main  part  of  either  auricle  of  the  heart 
as  distinct  from  the  auricular  appendix.  Also,  the  whole 
auricular  portion  of  the  heart. 

3.  (Zo'ul.)  A  cavity  in  ascidians  into  whicli  the  intes- 
tine and  generative  ducts  open,  and  which  also  receives 
the  water  from  the  gills.     See  Ascidioioea. 

II  At'ro-cha  (at'rS-ka),  n.  [NL,  fr.  Gr.  i  priv.  -f  rpoxds 
a  circle.]  (Zitdl.)  A  kind  of  cliajtopod  larva  in  which 
no  circles  of  cilia  are  developed. 

A-tro'cioUS  (JUtro'shQsl,  a.  [L.  atroXy  atrocis,  cruel, 
fierce  ;  cf.  F.  alroce.l  1.  Extremely  heinous ;  full  of 
enormous  wickedness  ;  as,  atrocious  guilt  or  deeds. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  expressing,  great  atrocity. 
Revelations  ...  bo    atrocious  that    notluni:   in    hihtorv    ap- 

proaclies  them.  jj,.  ijOhicey. 

3.  Very  grievous  or  violent ;  terrible ;  as,  ulrocious 
distempers.     [06j.]  C'hei/iie. 

Syn.  —Atrocious,  FLAoixions,  Flagrant.  Flimilioiis 
points  to  an  act  as  grossly  wicked  and  vile  ;  as,  a  rl.oifliuiis 
proposal  Ftatiraiit  marks  the  vivid  impression'  made 
upon  the  mmd  by  sonuthing  Mtrikingly  wrong  or  errone- 
ous;  as,  ^JtaijraiH  misrepn  ariitatioii ;  n/lanro/it  violation 
of  duty.  Jlrorioiix  repri'^ieiit.^  the  aft  as  springing  from 
a  violfnt  .in<l  s.avagr-  BiJint.  It  Lord  Cliathani,  uLstead  of 
saying'' the  .(^/■.'.■,.^»,s  ,ii„„.  ,,f  bring  a  young  iiia,,."  liad 
n.si-d  citl.iTol  thi-ollj.-r  two  iv.inis  Irisinniv  nniil.l  havo 
lo»t  all  Its  jioint,  Ml  Ijis  celebrated  reply  to  Sir  Robert  , 
Waipole,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  A-tro'olous-ly,  n'/c.  —  A-tro'cious-ness,  v. 

A-troc'I-ty  (a-trOs'I-tJ),?!.  ; p/.  Atrocities  (-tTz).    [F. 
alrocite,  L.  atrocitus,  fr.  alroi,  atrocis,  cruel.]     1.  Enor- 
mous wickedness  ;  extreme  beinousness  or  cruelty. 
2.  An  atrocious  or  extremely  cruel  deed. 

The  atrocities  which  attend  a  victory.     Macaulay. 
A-trOph'lc  (i-trSfTk),  a.     Relating  to  atrophy. 
At'ro-pUed  (St'r6-fld),^.  a.     Affected  with  atrophy, 
as  a  tissue  or  organ ;  arrested  in  development  at  a  very 
early  stage  ;  rudimentary. 

_  At'ro-phy  (It'rJ-fJ),  n.     [L.  alropliin,   Gr.  irpocfiia ; 
a  priv.  -f-  Tpe<ii(:Lv  to  nourish  :  cf.  F.  atropine.']     A  wast- 
ing away  from  want  of  nonrisluuent ;  diminution  in  bulk 
or  slow  em<aciatioii  of  the  body  or  of  any  part.       Milton. 
At'ro-phy,  v.  t.    [p.  p.  Atrophied  (-fid).]  To  cause  to 
waste  away  or  become  abortive  ;  to  starve  or  weaken. 
At'ro-phy,  r.  i.     To  waste  away  ;  to  dwindle, 
A-tro'pi-a  (a-tro'pT-4),  n.    Same  as  Atropine. 
.  ,At'ro-plne  (-pin),  n.     [Gr.  arpon-ot  inflexible ;  hence 
r)  "ArpoTros,  one  of  the  three  Parcte  ;  a  priv.  +  rpeVeti'  to 
turn.]    {C'/iem.)  A  poisonous,  white,  crystallizable  alka- 
loid, extracted  from  the  Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade,  and  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  thorn  apple. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  power  ui  dilating  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.    Called  also  daiurine. 

At'ro-plsm  (-piz'm),  n.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  the 
system  produced  by  long  use  of  belladonna. 

At'ro-pous  (5t'ro-pi3s),   a.     [Gr.  arpoTro? ;  d  priv.  + 
TpeVeii' to  turn.]    (Bot.)  Not  inverted  ;  orthotropous. 
A'lrous(a'trus),  (7.   [L.  ato-.]    Coal-black  ;  very  black. 
II  A-try'pa  (4-tri'p4),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr,  d  priv.  -f-  rpOira 
a  hole,]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  Brachiopoda,  very  common  in  Si- 
lurian limestones. 
At'ta-bal  (St'a-bSl),  n.    See  At- 

ABAL. 

II  At-fac'ca  (iit-tak'ka),  [It.,  fr. 
attaccare  to  tie,  bind.  See  Attach.] 
{Mas.)  Attack  at  once; — a  direc- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  movement  to 
show  that  the  next  is  to  follow  im- 
mediately, without  any  pause. 

At-tach'  (at-tSch'),  r.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Attached  (-tSchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Attaching.] 
[OF.  atachier,  F.  attacker,  to  tie  or  fasten  :  cf.  Celt,  tar, 
tach,  nail,  E.  tach  a  small  nail,  tack  to  fasten.  Cf.  At- 
tack, and  see  Tack,]  1.  To  bind,  fasten,  tie,  or  connect ; 
to  make  fast  or  join ;  as,  to  attach  one  thing  to  another 
by  a  string,  by  glue,  or  the  like. 

The  shoulder  blode  is  .  .  .  altnched  only  to  the  muscles.    Paley. 
A  huge  stone  to  which  the  cable  was  attnrJicd.    Macaular/. 

2.  To  connect ;  to  place  so  as  to  belong  ;  to  assign  by 
authority  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  an  officer  is  atluc/ied  to  a  cer- 
tain regiment,  company,  or  ship. 

3.  To  win  the  heart  of ;  to  connect  by  ties  of  love  or 
self-interest ;  to  attract ;  to  fasten  or  bind  by  moral  in- 
fluence;—with  to;  as,  attached  to  a  friend;  attaching 
others  to  us  by  wealth  or  flattery. 

Incapable  of  attaching  a  sensible  man.    Miss  Austen. 
God  ...  by  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man.        Cowper. 

4.  To  connect,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  ascribe  or  at- 
tribute ;  to  aflix  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  a  particular  circumstance. 

To  this  treasure  a  curse  is  attached.     Bayard  Taylor. 

5.  To  take,  seize,  or  lay  hold  of.     [Obs.]  fihok. 

6.  To  take  by  legal  authority:  (a)  To  arrest  by  writ, 
and  bring  before  a  court,  as  to  answer  for  a  debt,  or  a 
contempt ;  —  applied  to  a  takuig  of  the  person  by  a  ciiil 
process ;  being  now  rarely  used  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal. 
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('<)  To  seize  or  take  (goods  or  real  estate)  by  virtue  of  a 

writ  or  precept  to  hold  the  same  to  satisfy  a  judgment 

which  may  be  rendered  in  the  suit.     Bee  Attachmeki,  4. 

'i'tie  earl  marbhal  atlaclted  Gioucester  lor  hn-ti  treawin. 

J/ira  loiiye. 

Attached  column  (Arch.),  a  column  engaged  in  a  wall,  so 
that  only  a  part  of  its  circumference  projects  from  it. 

Syn.  —  To  affix ;  bind  ;  tie  ;  tiisten ;  connect ;  conjoin  : 
subjoin  ;  amiex  ;  append  ;  win ;  gain  over ;  conciliate. 

At-tach'  (St-tSch'),  V.  i.    1.  To  adhere  ;  to  Ijc  attached. 

The  t'reut  nilcrcst  which  allacltes  to  tlic  mere  knowh-di;c  of 
tnehe  facts  cannot  lie  doubted.  lUoiiyluini. 

2.  To  como  into  legal  oper.ation  in  connection  with 
anything  ;  to  vest ;  as,  dower  will  attach.  C'ooley. 

At-tach',  71.    An  attachment.     [0(».v.]  J'ope. 

At-tach'a-hle  (-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  attached  j 
esj).,  liable  to  be  taken  by  writ  or  precept. 

II  At'ta'chfi'  (ftt'ti'sha'),  n.  [V.,  p.  p.  of  attucher. 
See  Attach,  v.  ^]  One  attached  to  another  jiereon  or 
thing,  as  a  part  of  a  suite  or  staff.  Specifically  ;  One  at- 
tached to  an  embassy. 

At-tach'ment  (5t-iach'm?nt),  n.    [F.  attachemmt.l 

1.  The  act  of  attacliing,  or  state  of  being  attached; 
close  adherence  or  alfection  ;  fidelity;  regard;  any  pas- 
sion or  alfection  that  binds  a  person  ;  as,  an  attachment 
to  a  friend,  or  to  a  party. 

2.  Tliat  by  which  one  thing  is  attached  to  another ; 
connection  ;  as,  to  cut  the  altochments  of  a  muscle. 

The  human  mind  .  .  .  has  exhaiiwti-d  irs  forces  in  the  en- 
deavor to  rend  the  supernatural  from  its  attaclimeid  to  tliis  hi.^- 
'ory.  /.  Tuylnr. 

3.  Something  attached ;  some  adjunct  attached  to  an 
instrument,  machine,  or  other  object ;  as,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine attachment  (i.  c,  a  device  attached  to  a  sewing 
machine  to  enable  it  to  do  special  work,  as  tucking,  etc.). 

4.  {Civ.  Law)  (o)  A  seizure  or  taking  into  custody  by 
virtue  of  a  legal  procaes.  (i)  The  writ  or  precept  com- 
manding such  seizure  or  taking. 

Z^W^  The  term  is  applied  to  a  seizure  or  taking  either 
of  persons  or  property.  In  the  serving  of  process  in  a 
( ivil  .loit,  It  is  moat  generally  applied  to  the  taking  of 
propel  ty,  whether  at  common  law,  as  a  species  of  distress, 
to  compel  defendant's  appearan-^-p,  or  under  local  stat- 
ute.s,  to  satisfy  the  judgim  nt  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
in  the  action.  The  ternis  ollarlno.  i,l  and  arrest  are  both 
apphed  to  the  taking  or  apprehension  of  a  defendant  to  ' 
compel  an  appearance  in  a  civil  action.  Altachmei/ts  are 
issued  at  common  law  and  in  chancery,  against  persona 
for  contempt  of  court.  In  England,  allachment  is  em- 
ployed in  some  cases  where  capias  is  with  us,  as  against 
a  witness  who  fails  to  appear  on  summons.  In  some  of 
the  New  England  States  a  writ  of  allarltoieni  is  a  species 
of  mesne  proress  upon  which  the  propertv  of  a  defendant 
may  be  seized  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit  and  before 
summons  to  him,  and  maybe  held  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
the  plaintiff  may  recover.  In  other  States  this  writ  can 
issue  only  against  absconding  debtors  and  those  who  con- 
ceal themselves.  See  Foreign,  Garnish.mekt,  Trustee 
PROCESS.  Bourier.    Burrill.    Blarlistoiie. 

Syn.  -Attachment,  Affection.  The  leading  idea  of 
affection  is  that  of  warmth  and  tenderness  :  the  leading 
idea  of  atlacluue/if  is  that  of  being  bound  to  some  object 
by  strong  and  lasting  ties.  There  is  more  of  sentiment 
(and  sometimes  of  romance)  hi  aj'ection,  and  more  of 
principle  in  persevering  altarhineiit.  We  speak  of  the 
ardor  of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  There  is 
another  distinction  in  the  use  and  application  of  these 
w'ords.  The  term  attachment  is  applied  to  a  wider  range 
of  objects  than  affccttou.  A  man  niav  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  liis  country,  to  his  profession,  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  even  to  favorite  places ;  in  respect  to  none  of 
these  could  we  use  the  word  affection. 

At-tack'  (at-t5k'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attacked 
(-takf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Attacking.]  [F.  attaqner,  orig. 
another  form  of  attacher  to  attack :  cf.  It.  attaccare  to 
fasten,  attack.  See  Attach,  Tack  a  small  nail.]  1.  To 
fall  upon  w  ith  force  ;  to  assail,  as  with  force  and  anus ; 
to  assault.     "-4<(acA- their  lines."  Dryden. 

2.  To  assail  with  unfriendly  speech  or  writing ;  to  be- 
gin  a  controversy  with  ;  to  attempt  to  overthrow  or  bring 
into  disrepute,  by  criticism  or  satire  ;  to  censure  ;  as,  to 
attack  a  man,  or  his  opinions,  in  a  pamphlet. 

3.  To  set  to  work  upon,  as  upon  a  task  or  problem,  or 
some  object  of  labor  or  investigation. 

4.  To  begin  to  affect ;  to  begin  to  act  upon,  injuriously 
or  destructively ;  to  begin  to  decompose  or  waste. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever.   Macaulay. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  .  .  .  attacks  the  glass,     li.  Sleivnrt. 

Syn.  --  To  Attack,  Assail,  Assault,  Invade.  These 
words  all  denote  a  violent  onset ;  attack  being  the  generic 
term,  and  the  others  specific  forms  of  attack.  To  attack 
IS  to  commence  the  onset ;  to  assail  is  to  make  a  sudden 
and  violent  attack,  or  to  make  repeated  attacks  :  to  as- 
sault (htenally,  to  leap  upon)  is  to  attack  pbvsically  by  a 
hand-to-hand  approach  or  by  unlawful  and  insulting  vio- 
lence ;  to  inrade  is  to  enter  by  force  'on  n  hat  belongs  to 
another.  Thus,  a  person  may  attack  by  olTering  violence 
of  any  kind  ;  he  may  assail  by  means  of  missile  weapons : 
he  may  a.^sault  by  direct  personal  violence :  a  king  may 
invade  by  marching  an  army  into  a  country.  Figuratively, 
we  may  say,  men  attack  with  argument  or  satire ;  they 
assail  with  abuse  or  reproaches  ;  they  mav  be  assaulted 
by  severe  temptations  ;  the  rights  of  "the  people  may  bo 
invaded  by  tlie  encroachments  of  the  cromi. 

At-tack',  V.  i.    To  make  an  onset  or  attack. 

At-tack',  71.  [Cf.  F.  altarjue.]  1.  The  act  of  attack- 
ing, or  falling  on  with  force  or  violence ;  an  onset ;  an 
as.sault ;  —  opposed  to  defense. 

2.  An  assault  upon  one's  feelings  or  reputation  with 
unfriendly  or  bitter  words. 

3.  A  setting  to  work  upon  some  task,  etc. 

4.  An  access  of  disease  ;  a  fit  of  sickness. 

5.  The  beginning  of  corrosive,  decomposing,  or  de- 
structive action,  by  a  chemical  agent, 

At-tack'a-ble  (-"a-b'l),  n.     Capable  of  being  attacked. 

At-tack'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  attacks. 

At'ta-gas  (5t'ta-cSs),  )  tj.  [L.  attaurn  a  kind  of  bird, 

At'ta-gen  (5t'ta-jen),  )  Gr.     drrayTii.,       i-rrayi,.'] 

iZoul.)  A  species  of  sand  grouse  (Si/rrhnptes  Pallasii) 
found  in  Asia  and  rarely  in  southern  Europe. 
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ATTAGHAN 

Atla-g:han  (5t't4-g5n),  n.    See  Yataqbxn. 

At-tala'(at-tau'),r. /.  limp.  &  p.  ;>.  Attained  (-taud') ; 
p.  pr.  A;  vb.  n.  Attaining.]  [OE.  alteinen^  atteigiicn, 
atainen,  OF.  ateindre^  ataindre^  f.  atteindre,  fr.  L.  u/- 
tingere ;  ad  +  tangere  to  touch,  reach.  See  Tangent, 
and  cf.  Attingb,  Attaint.]  1.  To  achieve  or  accomjilisU, 
that  is,  to  reach  by  efforts ;  to  gaiu ;  to  compass ;  as,  to 
attain  rest. 

Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means  ? 

Abp.  TtUotsnn. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  possession  of;  to  acquire.  [Obs. 
with  a  material  object.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  get  at  the  knowledge  of ;  to  ascertain.     [Oij.] 

Not  well  attaining  his  meaning.  I'nlier. 

4.  To  reach  or  come  to,  by  progression  or  motion  ; 
to  arrive  at.     *'  Canaan  he  now  attaint.'"  Milton. 

5.  To  overtake.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

6.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree  ;  to  equal. 

Syn,  — To  Attain,  Obtain,  Procure.  Attain  always 
impliea  an  i^ffort  or  motion  toicunt  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
not  synonymous  with  o6/«i«  and  p rocur e-^^hich  do  not 
necessarily  imply  such  effort  or  motion.  We  procure  or 
obtain  a  tiling  hj  purrhase  or  Joan^  and  we  obtain  by  in- 
heritance, but  we  do  not  attain  it  by  such  means. 

At-taln^  V.  i.  1.  To  come  or  arrive,  by  motion, 
growth,  bodily  exertion,  or  efforts  toward  a  place,  object, 
state,  etc. ;  to  reach. 

If  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  Aclx  xxvii.  12. 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain.        Sir  W.  .Scntt. 
To  Bee  your  trees  attain  to  the  dignity  of  timber.     Cowpcr. 
Few  boroughs  had  as  yet  attained  to  power  such  aa  this. 

J.  R.  Green. 

2.  To  come  or  arrive,  by  an  effort  of  mind. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  can 
not  attain  unto  it.  J's.  cxxxix.  6. 

At-taln',  n.    Attainment.     lObs.} 

At-tain  a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing attaiiKiblt' ;  attaiaableness. 

At-taln'a-ble  (at-tau'a-b*l),  a.     1.  Capable  of  being 
attained  or  reached  by  efforts  of  the  mind  or  body ;  capa- 
ble of  being  compassed  or  accomplished  by  efforts  di- 
rected to  the  object. 
The  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life.    Addison. 

2.  Obtainable.     [Obs.} 

General  Howe  would  nut  permit  the  purchase  of  those  articles 
[clothes  and  blankets]  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  were  not  at- 
tainable in  the  country.  3[aishal/. 

At-tata'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  attain- 
able;  attainability. 

At-taln'der  (St-tan'der),  n.  [OF.  ataindre,  ateindre, 
to  accuse,  convict.  Attainder  is  often  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  F.  teindre  to  stain.      See  Attaint,  Attain.] 

1.  The  act  of  attainting,  or  the  state  of  being  attainted ; 
the  extinction  of  the  civil  rights  and  capacities  of  a  per- 
son, consequent  upon  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry  ;  as, 
an  act  of  attainder.  Abbott. 

C^'"  Formerly  attainder  was  the  inseparable  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  or  legislative  sentence  for  treason  or 
felony,  and  involved  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  condemned  person,  and  such  "  cor- 
ruption or  blood  "  that  he  could  neither  receive  nor  trans- 
mit by  inlieritance,  nor  could  he  sue  or  testify  in  any 
court,  or  claim  any  legal  protection  or  rifjhts.  In  Eng- 
land attainders  are  now  abolished,  and  ni  tlie  United 
States  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  bill  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed;  and  no  attainder  of  treason  (m  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  sentence)  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

2.  A  stain  or  staining ;  state  of  being  in  dishonor  or 
condemnation.     [06*.] 

He  lived  from  all  attain'ler  of  suspect.  Shnk. 

Bill  of  attainder,  a  bill  brought  into,  or  passed  by,  a  legis- 
lative body,  condemning  a  person  to  death  or  outlawry, 
and  attainder,  without  judicial  sentence. 

At-taln'ment  (-m^nt),  n.  l.  The  act  of  attaining; 
the  act  of  arriving  at  or  reaching ;  hence,  the  act  of  ob- 
taining by  efforts. 

The  attahimeni  of  every  desired  object.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  That  which  is  attained  to,  or  obtained  by  exertion  ; 
acquirement;  acquisition;  (pi.),  mental  acquirements; 
knowledge  ;  as,  literary  and  scientilic  aftain/nents. 

At-talnt'  (St-tanf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Attainted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  A-TTAiNTiNO.]  [OE.  atteynten  to  convict, 
fr.  atteyjii,  OF.  nteint,  p.  p.  of  ateindre,  ntaindre.  The 
meanings  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  influenced  by  a  supposed 
connection  with  taint.  See  Att'Ain,  Attainder.]  1,  To 
attain ;  to  get  at ;  to  hit.     ^Obs^ 

2.  (Old  Law)  To  find  guilty;  to  convict;  —  said  osp. 
of  a  jury  on  trial  for  giving  a  false  verdict.     lObs.'] 

Upnn  BufRcicnt  proof  a»atu(<ti  of  some  open  act  hymen  of 
hu  own  condition.  lilackstonf. 

3.  (Tmw)  To  subject  (a  person)  to  the  legal  condition 
formerly  resulting  from  a  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry, 
pronounced  in  respect  of  treason  or  felony  ;  to  affect  by 
attainder. 

No  person  nhall  be  attainted  at  high  treason  where  corruption 
of  blood  ie  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two  witneBR*-B. 

."itnt.  7  &  «  Wm.  in. 

4.  To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  a  crimo  or  a  dishonor- 
able act.     (A  rchaic) 

5.  To  affect  or  infect,  as  with  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ease or  with  moral  contagion  ;  to  taint  or  corrupt, 

M_y  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

V(  ith  any  passion  of  inflaming  love.  Sliak. 

6.  To  stain;  to  obscure;  to  sully;  to  disgrace;  to 
cloud  with  infamy. 

For  no  txcecding  «hnne  hisglistring  ray. 

That  Phtt'buK'  golden  face  it  did  attaint.        Spenser. 

Lest  Bhc  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint.    Spenser. 

At-XainV,  p.  p.     Attainted  ;  corrupted.  [Obs.']    ^S/iak. 

At-talnt',  n.    [OF.  attainte.    Sco  Aitaint,  v.']    1.  A 

"     '        "■  "     W.  Scott. 


touch  or  hit. 


Hir  1 
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2.  {Far.)  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  leg  of  a  horse, 
made  by  overreaching.  White. 

3.  (Law)  A  writ  which  lies  after  judgment,  to  inquire 
whether  a  jury  has  given  a  false  verdict  in  any  coiu-t  of 
record  ;  also,  the  convicting  of  the  jury  so  tried.  Boiivier. 

4.  A  stain  or  taint ;  disgrace.     See  Taint.  Shak. 

5.  An  infecting  influence.      [^.]  ^Shak. 
At-taint'ment  (5t-tant'ment),  n.    Attainder ;  attain- 

ture ;  conviction. 

At-tain'ture  (St-tan'tiSr),  n.     Attainder;  disgrace. 

At'tal  (St'tol),  n.     Same  as  Arn,E. 

At-tame'  tat-tam'),  v.  t.  [OF.  atamer,  from  Latin. 
See  Attaminate.]     1.  To  pierce  ;  to  attack.     [06*.] 

2.  To  broach  ;  to  begin. 

And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attained.        Cfiaurer. 

At-tam'1-nate  (at-tam't-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  attaminare  ; 
nd  +  root  of  tangere.  See  Contaminate.]  To  corrupt ; 
to  defile  ;  to  contaminate.     [06x.]  Blomit. 

At'tar  (St'ter),  n.  [Per.  ^atar  perfume,  essence,  Ar. 
'i7r,  fr.  ""atara  to  smell  sweet.  Cf.  Otto.]  A  fragrant 
essential  oil ;  esp.,  a  volatile  and  highly  fragrant  essen- 
tial oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of  roses.  [Also  written 
otto  and  ottor.'] 

At-task'  (at-task'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -}-  task.']  To  take 
to  task  ;  to  blame.     [06^.]  Shak. 

At-taste'  (at-tasf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -f  taste.']  To  taste 
or  cause  to  taste.     [0/^5.]  Chaucer. 

Ai'te  (at'te).     At  the.     lObs.2  Chaucer. 

At-tem'per  (St-tem'per),  v.  t.  {imp.  Si  p.  p.  At- 
TE.MPERED  (-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Atte.mpeking.]  [OF. 
atempi-er,  fr.  L.  attemperare  ;  ad  -f-  temperare  to  soften, 
temper.  See  Temper,  and  cf.  Attemperate.]  1.  To  re- 
duce, modify,  or  moderate,  by  mixture  ;  to  temper ;  to 
regulate,  as  temperature. 

If  sweet  with  bitter  .  .  .  were  not  attempered  still.     Trench. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  tem- 
per ;  as,  to  attemper  rigid  justice  with  clemency. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion ;  to  regulate ;  as,  a  mind 
well  attempered  with  kindness  and  justice. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  adapt. 

Arts  .  .  .  atlemjicrcf!  to  the  lyre.  Pnpe. 

ET^^  This  word  is  now  not  much  used,  the  verb  temper 
takmg  its  place. 

At-temlier-a-mentC-d-mfnt),  v.  [OF.  attemprement.'] 
A  tHiiif'^ring,  or  mixing  in  due  proportion. 

At-tem'per-ance  (-ons),  7^.  [Cf.  OF.  ate?nprance.'] 
TfiLiiieraur.-:  :itt(_-iiiperament.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

At-tem'per-ato  (-it),  a.  [L.  attemperatus,  p.  p.  of 
attemperare.  See  Attemper.]  Tempered  ;  proportioned  ; 
propiTly  adapted. 

Hnpe  must  be  .  .  .  attemperate  to  the  promise.    Hammond. 

At-tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  attemper.     ^Archaic] 

At-tem'per-a'tlon  (5t-tem'per-a'shuu),  n.  The  act  of 
attempering  or  regulating.     lArchaic}  Bacon. 

At-tem'per- ly,  "dr.    Temperately.    {Obs.]     Chaucer. 

At-tem'per-ment  (-mpnt),  n.    Attemperament. 

At-tempt'  (5t-t6mt';  ■215).  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  At- 
tempted;^, pr.  &  vb.  71.  Attempting.]  {OP.  ate7itert 
also  spelt  atemptcr.,  F.  attcnter,  fr.  L.  attentare  to  at- 
tempt ;  ad  -f  tentare,  temptare,  to  touch,  try,  v.  intens.  of 
tendere  to  stretch.  See  Tempt,  and  cf.  Attend.]  1.  To 
make  trial  or  experiment  of  ;  to  try ;  to  endeavor  to  do 
or  perform  (some  action) ;  to  assay ;  as,  to  attempt  to  sing ; 
to  attempt  a  bold  flight. 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  u  night's  repose.  LongfeUow. 

2.  To  try  to  move,  by  entreaty,  by  afflictions,  or  by 
temptations;  to  tempt.     [Obs.  ot  Archaic~\ 

It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 

That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless  king.     Tennyson. 

3.  To  try  to  win,  subdue,  or  overcome  ;  as,  one  who 
attempts  the  virtue  of  a  woman. 


Dear  sir,  of  force  T  must  attempt  you  further  : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 


Shak. 


4.  To  attack ;  to  make  an  effort  or  attack  upon ;  to 
try  to  take  by  force  ;  as,  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp. 

Withuut  attcmjiting  his  adversary's  life.         MotUy. 

Syn.  —SeeTRT. 

At-tempt',  V.  z.  To  make  an  attempt:  —with  upon. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

At-tempt',  n.     An   essay,  trial,  or  endeavor;  an  un- 
dertaking; an  attack,  or  an  effort  to  gain  a  point;  esp. 
an  unsuccessful,  as  contrasted  with  a  successful,  effort. 
Ry  his  hhndness  maimed  for  high  attempts.  MiHon. 

Attempt  to  commit  a  crime  (Lair).,  such  an  intentional 
prepar.atory  act  as  will  apparently  result,  if  not  extrin- 
sically  hindered,  in  a  crime  which  it  was  designed  to  ef- 
fect. Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Attempt,  Endeavor,  Kfport,  Kxertion. 
Trial.  These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  calling  forth 
our  powers  into  action.  Trial  is  the  generic  term  ;  it  de- 
notes a  putting  forth  of  one's  powers  with  a  view  to  de- 
termiui!  what  they  can  accomplish;  as,  to  make  trial  of 
one  8  strength.  An  att<-mpt  is  always  directed  to  sumo 
definite  and  .specific  object;  as,  "The  attrmpt,  and  not 
the  deed,  confounds  us."  Shak.  An  mdiavnr  is  a  con- 
tinued attempt;  as,  "His  high  enduivor  ai\i\  his  clad 
succi'ss.'"  Coirprr.  Effort  is  a  .sperilir  putting  forth  of 
Htrciicth  in  nnicr  to  carry  out  an  attempt.  JJ.nr/ion  is 
till-  piitliiif;  l.trtli  111-  active  exercise  nt  any  faculty  or 
powrr.  ■•  It  ;L.]iiiit:i  of  all  degrees  of  ellort  ami  i-ven  nat- 
ural attiuu  withuut  effort."     t*.  ,/.  Smith.     See  Tuv. 

At-tempt'a-ble  (-i-bM),  a.  Capable  of  being  at- 
tenij)ted,  tried,  or  attacked.  Shak. 

At-tempt'er  (XUtSmt'er;  215),  n.  1.  One  who  at- 
tcmpLs  ;  one  who  essays  anything. 

2.  An  asHailant ;  also,  a  tempter.     [Ob.i.'] 

At-tempt'ive  (St-t6mtTv),  a.  Disposed  to  att^-inpt  ; 
advent  II  ^oll^;,     [Ot.i;.]  Dani'd. 

At-tead'  (ilt-tPnd'),  V.   t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Attrnhed  ; 

f.  pr.  Ji:  rfi.  ji.  Aitendino.]    [OK.  atrndrn,  OF.  afrndrr, 
.  attendrr,  to  expert,  to  wait,  fr.  L.  attendcre  to  stretcJi, 


(sc.  animuin).,  to  apply  the  mind  to;  arf  -j-  tendere  to 
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stretch.    See  Tend.]    1.  To  direct  the  attention  to ;  to 

fix  the  mind  upon  ;  to  give  heed  to  ;  to  regard.     [06*.] 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dungerouB  tempest  doth  not  att'nrj  the^ 
unskillful  words  u£  the  passenger.  Sir  1'.  Sidney. 

2.  To  care  for ;  to  look  after ;  to  take  charge  of  ;  to 
watch  over. 

3.  To  go  or  stay  with,  as  a  companion,  nurse,  or  serv- 
ant ;  to  visit  professionally,  as  a  physician  ;  to  accom- 
pany or  follow  in  order  to  do  service  ;  to  escort ;  to  wait 
on ;  to  aerve. 

Tlic  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend.      Spenser.^ 

Ili3  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  ruyal  court.  Shak. 

With  ft  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend 

William  thither.  '^       Macaulay. 

4.  To  be  present  with  ;  to  accompany ;  to  be  united  or 
consequent  to ;  as,  a  measure  attended  with  ill  effects. 

What  cares  must  then  attcml  the  toihng  ewain,    Dnjdfn. 
B.  To  be  present  at ;  a."?,  to  atlejid  church,  school,  a- 
concert,  a  business  meeting. 

6.  To  wait  for ;  to  await ;  to  remain,  abide,  or  be  in 
store  for.     [Obs.] 

The  state  that  attendu  all  men  after  this.  Locke^ 

Three  days  I  pruiniEcd  tr.  mtrnd  my  doom.       Drj/den. 

Syn.  — To  Attend,  Mind,  Regard,  Heed,  Notice.  At- 
tend  is  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms.  To  mind  is  to- 
attend  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  reoard  is  to- 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance  ;  to  hevd  is  to  a'ttend  to  a. 
thing  from  a  principle  of  caution  ;  to  notice  is  to  think  on 
that  wliich  strikes  the  senses.    Crabb.    See  Accompany. 

At-tend'  (5t-tend'),  r.  i.  1.  To  apply  the  mind,  or  pay 
attention,  with  a  view  to  perceive,  imderstand,  or  com- 
ply ;  to  pay  regard ;  to  heed ;  to  listen  ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  eupphcations.    Ps.  lixxvi.  6. 
Man  can  not  at  the  same  time  attend  to  two  objects.   Jer.  Tot/lor, 

2.  To  accompany  or  be  present  or  near  at  band,  in 
pursuance  of  duty ;  to  be  ready  for  service ;  to  wait  or 
be  in  waiting  ;  — often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

He  was  required  to  attend  ujjon  the  committee.  Clarendon. 

3.  (With  to)  To  take  charge  of  ;  to  look  after ;  as,  tO' 
attetid  to  a  matter  of  business. 

4.  Tow-ait;  to  stay;  to  delay.     [Obs."] 

For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend. 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be.     Sir  J.  Uavies. 

Syn.— To  Attend.  Listen,  Hearken.  We  attend' 
with  a  view  to  hear  and  learn  ;  we  li.-ittn  with  fixed  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  hear  correctly,  or  to  consider  what  has- 
been  said  \  we  hearken  when  we  listen  with  a  willing 
mind,  and  m  reference  to  obeying. 

At-tend'ance  (5t-t6nMans),  n.  [OK.  attendannce,  OF. 
afettdance,  fr.  atendre,  F.  attendre.     See  Attend,  v.  /.J 

1.  Attention  ;  regard  ;  careful  application.    \_Obs.'\ 

Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading.     1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

2.  The  act  of  attending ;  state  of  being  in  waiting  ;, 
service  ;  ministry  ;  the  fact  of  being  present ;  presence. 

Constant  attendance  at  church  three  times  a  day.    Fielding, 

3.  Waiting  for  ;  expectation.     [Obs.] 

Languishing  attaidanr-e  and  expeclation  of  death.    Hooker., 

4.  The  persons  attending;  a  retinue;  attendants. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged.  JHItoiu 

At-tend'an-cy  (-dan-sj),  n.  The  quality  of  attending 
or  accompanying  ;  attendance;  an  attendant.     lObs.'] 

At-tend'ant  (St-tSn'dant),  a.  [F.  attendant,  p.  pr.  of 
attendre.  See  Attend,  v.  /.]  1.  Being  preseut,  or  in 
the  train  ;  accompanying  ;  in  waiting. 

From  the  attendant  fiotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  .  .  .  attendant  on  their  Lord.    Milton. 

2.  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing, as  consequential ;  consequent ;  as,  intemperance 
with  all  its  attendajit  evils. 

The  natural  melancholy  af^'j^faiif  upon  his  situation  added 
to  the  gloom  of  the  owner  of  the  niaiisiun.  ^SiV  M'.  Scott. 

3.  (Laiv)  Depending  on,  or  owing  duty  or  service  to;, 
as,  the  widow  attendant  to  the  heir.  Cowell. 

Attendant  keys  (Mux.),  the  keys  or  scales  most  nearly 
related  to,  or  ha\ing  most  In  common  with,  the  principal 
key  ;  those,  namely,  of  its  fifth  above,  or  dominant,  its. 
fifth  below  (fourth  abovej,  or  subdominant,  and  its  rela- 
tive minor  or  major. 

At-tend'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  accompanies- 
in  any  character  whatever,  as  a  friend,  companion,  ser- 
vant, agent,  or  suitor.  *^  A  trsihi  of  attendants.''^   Ilallam. 

2.  One  who  is  present  and  takes  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings ;  aa,  an  attendant  at  a  meeting. 

3.  That  which  accompanies  ;  a  concomitant. 

f  AJ  fiense  of  fame,  the  attemlant  of  noble  spirits.     Pope. 

4.  (Laic)  One  who  owes  duty  or  service  to,  or  de- 
pends on,  another.  Cowell. 

At-tend'e-ment  (-dc-ment),  n.  Intent.  [Oft^.]  Spenser.. 
At-tend'er  (-*-y),  n.  due  \\h<>,  or  that  which,  attends. 
At-tend'ment  (St-tfiui'iu'iiti,  n.      [Cf.  OF.  atende- 

meiit.]     An  attiintant  cinuiiihtiince.      [OLs.l 

The  uncomfortable  attnidmrnts  of  hell.     Sir  T.  Jirowne~ 

At-tent'  {.'tt-tPnt'),  a.  [L.  attentus,  p.  p.  of  attendere^ 
See  Ari'END,  v.  t.]    Attentive  ;  heedful.     [Archaic'} 

Let  thine  ears  he  attcnt  unto  the  praj-cr.    2  Chron.  vi.  ^0^ 
At-tent^  n.     Attention;  herd.     [Obs.]  Spen-ter, 

At-ten'tate  (iit-ti'n'tSl),  (  n.    [L.  altentnium,  p\.atten^ 
At-ten'tat  (Sl-t?M't;tt),    (       tata,  fr.  attentare   to  at- 
tempt :  cf.  F.  attentat  criminal  attmipt.    See  ATTCUi-Ti 

1.  An  attempt ;  an  assault.     [Olis.]  Bacon. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  A  proceeding  in  a  court  of  judicature^ 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed,  (b)  Any  step  wrongly  iu- 
novati'd  nr  attempted  in  a  suit  by  an  inferior  judge. 

At-ten'tlon  (at-ten'.shun),  77.  [L.  altriitio:  cf.  F.  at- 
tend fm.}  1.  The  act  or  state  of  attending  or  heeibng;  the 
ajiplication  of  the  mind  to  any  object  nf  sense,  represen- 
tiition,  orthought ;  notice  ;  exrliif;ivf  or  special  consider- 
ation ;  earnest  consideration,  tliotight,  or  regard  ;  obedi- 
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ent  or  affectionate  heed  ;  the  supposed  power  or  faculty 
of  utteudiiig. 
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Theyfiny  the  tnnpucaof  ilyinj;  men 
Enforce  attention  like  dcciJ  liurnioir 


Shnk. 
tliiiifT   more, 


{[[Ig^  Atfrntiuri   is  consciouaness  ami  wm.   _ ^   

It  18  consciousness  vohiiitarily  applii'tl,  under  itH  law  of 
hmitations,  to  some  determinate  oojoct ;  it  ib  constMous- 
nesB  concentrated.  ,Sir  M'.  J/amiltun. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  courtesy  ;  care  for  tlie  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  others  ;  as,  itUentiojis  paid  to  a 
BtranRer. 

To  pay  attention  to,  To  pay  one's  attentions  to,  to  be  cour- 
teous  or  attentive  to ;  to  wait  upon  as  a  lover ;  to  court. 

Syn.  — Care;  heed;  study;  consideration;  applica- 
tion; advertence;  respect;  regard. 

At-ten'tlve{at-t5n'trv),  rt.  [Cf.V.  fffte7ilif.'\  1.  Heed- 
ful ;  intent ;  observant;  regarding  witiicare"or  attention. 

^^^  AdeutivciB  applied  totlie  sensr-H  of  iHiarint;  and 
seem^,  as,  an  n^Ccji^cc  ear  or  eye;  to  thi-  aiiplii^iiion  of 
tliemind,  as  incontomplation  ;  or  totlio  a|>plir;ili.iii  ni  tlm 
mind,  in  every  possible  sense,  as  wlien  a  piiM.jn  in  ufdn- 
fu-r'  to  the  words,  and  to  the  manner  and  matter,  ot  a 
speaker  at  the  same  tune. 

2.  Heedfid  of  the  comfort  of  others  ;  courteous. 

Syn.  —  Heedful ;  intent ;  oljservant ;  mindful ;  regard- 
ful;  circumspect;  watelilul. 

—  At-ten'tive-ly,  adv.  —  At-ten'tlve-ness,  n. 

At-tent'Iy,  <"/f'.     Attentively,     loijs.]  Barrow. 

At-ten'U-ant  (St-tSn'nwait),  a.  [L.  af/ennans,  p.  pr. 
of  nttcnuiire  :  cf.  F.  iiUcnwtnf.  See  Attenuate.]  Making 
thin,  as  fluids ;  diluting  ;  rendering  less  dense  and  viscid  ; 
diluent.  — n.  (il/t't/.)  A  medicine  that  tliius  or  dilutes  the 
fluids  ;  a  diluent. 

At-ten'U~ate  (Jtt-tCu'u-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Atten- 
uated f-a'tSd);  p.  pr.  S:  rh.  n.  Attenuating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  (iKfiuiiitns,  p.  i>.  of  ntfeniiare ;  ad  -(-  tenuare  to  make 
thin,  tennis  thin.  See  Thin.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  slen- 
der, as  by  njechanical  or  chemical  action  upon  inanimate 
objects,  or  by  the  effects  of  starvation,  disease,  etc., 
upon  living  bodies. 

2.  To  make  thin  or  less  consistent ;  to  render  less  viscid 
or  dense;  to  rarefy.  Specifically:  To  subtilize,  as  tlie 
humors  of  tlie  body,  or  to  break  them  into  finer  parts. 

3.  To  lessen  the  amount,  force,  or  value  of;  to  naake 
less  complex ;  to  weaken. 

To  uiuiorsell  our  rivals  .  .  .  ha<i  led  the  mnmifacturerto  .  .  . 
attenuate  liia  processes,  in  the  allutment  of  tasks,  to  an  extreme 
point.  /.  Taulor. 

We  may  reject  and  reject  till  we  attenuate  history  into  snplcaa 
meat,'eriiosH.  Sir^F.  J'algtave. 

At-ten'u-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  thin,  slender,  or  fine  ; 
to  grow  less;  to  lessen. 

The  attention  n»e«iiaffs  as  its  sphere  contracta.     Coleridge. 

At-ton'U-ate  (-lit^  \  a.      [L.   attenuatus,     p.    p.] 

At-ten'U-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  (      1.  Made  tliin  or  slender. 

2.  Mivde  thin  or  le-ss  visi'id  ;  rarefied.  Baron. 

At-ten'U-a'tlon  (St-tSn'u-a'shtin),  7^.  [L.  attenmdio  : 
cf.  F.  ai(6nnation.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
Blender,  or  the  state  of  being  slender  ;  emaciation. 

2.  The  act  of  attenuating;  the  act  of  making  thin  or 
less  dense,  or  of  rarefying,  as  fluids  or  gai^es. 

3.  The  process  of  weakening  in  intensity ;  diminution 
of  virulence ;  as,  the  atfenuntiun  of  virus. 

After  (St'ter),  n.  [AS.  iisUer.']  Poison ;  venom  ;  cor- 
rupt matter  from  a  sore.  \_Obs.^  HoUand. 
_At'ter-COp  {5t'ter-k5p),  n,  [AS.  a^/erro;?;)^  a  spider ; 
Sttrr  poison  -f  coppa  head,  cup.]      1.  A  spider.     [Obs.l 

2.  A  peeviah,  iU-naturetl  person.     [_Xorth  of  Eiig.l 

At'lor-rate  (at'tSr-rat),  r.  t.  [It.  atferrare  (cf.  LL. 
ntterrare  to  cast  to  eartii) ;  L.  nd  -f  terra  earth,  land.] 
To  fill  up  witii  alluvial  earth.     [Obs.'l  Bay 

At'ter-ramon  (-ra'shun),«.  The  act  of  filling  up  with 
earth,  or  of  forming  land  with  alluvial  earth.     \_Obs.'\ 

At-test'  (St-tSsf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attesting.]  [L.  atfestari ;  ad  +  testari  to 
bear  witness,  testis  witness:  cf.  F.  aitester.'\  X.  To  bear 
witness  to  ;  to  certify  ;  to  affirm  to  be  true  or  genuine  ; 
aa,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a  writing,  a  copy  of  record. 

Facts  .  .  .  attested  by  particular  pagan  authors.    Ad^iiwii. 

2.  To  give  proof  of ;  to  manifest ;  as,  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

3.  To  call  to  witness;  to  invoke.     [Archaicl 
The  sacred  streams  wliich  Henven's  imperial  state 
Attests  in  oatha,  and  fears  to  violate.  Drpdcn. 

Ai'teaVyTi,    Witness;  testimony;  attestation.     [J?.] 

The  attest  of  eyes  and  ears.  S/uik. 

Aftes -taction  (Xt'tes-ta'shun),  n.     [L.  atfestatio :  cf. 
F.  atlest'ttion.'}     The  act  of  attesting;  testimony;  wit- 
a  solemn  or  official  declaration,  verbal  or  written 


in  support  of  a  fact ;  evidence.  The  truth  appears  froni 
the  attestation  of  witnesses,  or  of  the  proper  officer.  The 
subscription  of  a  name  to  a  writing  as  a  witness,  is  an  at- 
testation. 

At-test'a-tiTO  (St-t6st'&-trv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  at- 
testation. 

At-test'er  (St-tgst'Sr),  ) 

At-test'or  (at-t6st'or),  (  "•    ^^^  ^'^^  attests. 

At-test'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Attesting;  funiishing  evidence 

At'tlc  (at'tlk),  a.  [L.  Aftints,  Gr.  "Atti^oV.]  Of  or 
pertauung  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  Athens,  its  princi- 
pal city  ;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were  characteristic 
of  the  Athenians ;  classical ;  refined. 

Attic  base  {ArchX  a  peculiar  form  of  molded  base  for 
a  column  or  pilaster,  described  by  Vitruvius,  apphed 
under  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  and 

Roman  D9ric"  orders,  and  imitated  by  the  architects 
ot  the  Renaissance.  —  Attic  faith,  inviolable  faith.  —Attic 
purity,  special  purity  of  language.  —Attic  salt.  Attic  wit 
a  poignant,  delicate  wit,  pi-euliar  to  the  Athenians  — 
Attic  Bt^ory.  See  Attic,  n.  —  Attic  style,  a  style  pure  and 
elegant. 

At'tlc,  n.  [In  sense  {a)  from  F.  aftique.  orig.  meaning 
Attic.     See  Attic,  a.]    1.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  low  story  above 


the  main  order  or  orders  of  a  f.i(;ade,  in  the  classical 
styles ;  —  a  term  jntrodneed  in  tlie  17th  century,  Hence  : 
(b)  A  room  or  rooms  beliind  that  part  of  the  exterior ;  all 
the  rooms  imnitMliately  below  the  roof. 

2.  An  At  lieiiian  ;  an  Athenian  author. 

At'tlc-al  (at'ti-k^/l),  a.    Attic.     lOb.i.'}       Jfammond. 

At'tl-clsm  (ilt'tt-sTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  'Attikkt/xo?,]  1.  A 
favoring  <jf,  or  attachment  to,  the  Athenians. 

2.  The  Hlyle  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  luied  by 
the  Atlieriians  ;  a  concise  and  elegant  ex|neKHioii. 

At'tl-cize  (  Hiz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  irTKct^t..'.]  To  conform  or 
inaki?  conformable  to  tho  language,  customs,  etc.,  of 
Attica. 

Aftl-clze,  1'.  i.     1.  To  side  witli  the  Athenians. 

2.  To  use  the  Attic  idioir»  or  Rtyltj ;  to  crjnform  to  the 
customs  or  modes  of  thought  of  the  Athenians. 

At-tlg'U-OUS  (St-tTg'fi-u8),  u.  [L.  itttiuitas,  fr.  attin- 
grre  to  touch.  See  Attain.]  Touciiing  ;  bordering; 
contiguous.      T'^''''-]— At-tlg'U-OUS-nesS,  n.     \_(}bs.'\ 

At-tlnge'  (at-ttnj'),  ■''.  t.  [\j.  atdufjn-c  to  touch.  See 
Attain.]     To  touch  lightly.     [Ohs.'\  Culcs. 

At-tlre'  (at-tir'),  v.  t.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Attiiied  (-tird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  ATTiniNQ.]  [OE.  atiren  to  array,  dis- 
pose, arrange,  OF.  atirier;  a  (L.  ad)  +  V.  iirr  rank,  or- 
der, row;  of  Ger.  origin:  cf.  AS.  tier  row,  OHG.  ziari, 
G.  r/Vr,  ornament,  ziercn  to  adorn.  Cf.  Tme  a  head- 
dres.s.]  To  dress;  to  array;  to  adoni;  esp.,  to  clothe 
with  elegant  or  splendid  garments. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shnk. 

■With  tlie  linen  miter  filiall  he  be  attired.     Lev.  xvi.  4. 
At-tlre',  n.      1.  Dress;  clothes;  heatldress;  anything 
which  dresses  or  adorns;  esp.,  ornamental  clothing. 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire.  Milton. 

I  'II  put  myself  in  poor  (uid  mean  attire.  Shak. 

Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornamente,  or  a  bride  her  attire  ? 

2.  The  antlers,  or  antlers  and  scalp,  of  a  stag  or  buck. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  internal  parts  of  a  (lower,  included  with- 
in the  calyx  and  tlio  corolla.     I0bs.'\  Johnson. 

At-tirea'  (St-tird'),  p.  p.  {Iler.)  Provided  with  ant- 
lers, as  a  stag. 

At-tlre'ment  (.It-tir'ment),  n.    Attire ;  adornment. 

At-tir'er  t-?r),  n,  _One  who  attires. 

At'ti-tUde  (rit'tT-tud),7i,  [It.  attitudine,  LL.  nptitudo, 
fr.  L.  autiis  suited,  fitted  :  cf.  F.  attitude.    Cf.  Aptitude.] 

1.  (I 'lint.  &  Scidp.)  The  posture,  action,  or  disposi- 
tion of  a  figure  or  a  statue. 

2.  Tlie  posture  or  position  of  a  person  or  an  animal,  or 
the  mamier  in  wliich  the  parts  of  his  body  are  disposed  ; 
position  assumed  or  studied  to  serve  a  purpose;  as,  a 
threatening  attitude  ;  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

3.  Fig.:  Position  as  indicating  action,  feeling,  or  mood; 
as,  in  times  of  trouble  let  a  nation  preserve  a  firm  atti- 
tude :  one's  mental  attitude  in  respect  to  religion. 

The  attdude  of  the  country  was  rapidly  changing.  J.  R.  Oreim. 

To  strike  an  attitude,  to  take  an  attitude  for  mere  effect. 

Syn.  —  ATTrruDE,  Posture.  Both  of  these  words  de- 
scribe the  visible  disposition  of  the  limbs.  Posture  rebates 
to  their  ]X)sition  merely  ;  attitude  refers  to  their  fitness 
for.soTiie  speritic  object.  The  object  of  an  attitude  is  to 
set  f'lrtli  idid  exhil.it  some  internal  feeling;  as, an  attitude' 
of  woiiii.r,  1)1  iidiriiiLition,  of  grief,  etc.  It  is,  therefore, 
essentiidly  and  de^^ignedly  ejpressire.  Its  object  is  the 
same  witii  that  of  gesture  ;  viz.,  to  hold  forth  and  repre- 
sent emotion.  Poature  has  no  such  design.  If  we  speak 
of  /'usfurp  in  prayer,  or  the  jwslun'  of  devotion,  it  is  only 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  limbs,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  show  forth  or  exliibit. 


ATTRACTIVE 

attornfiy,  or  an  attorney  in  fart,  is  a  person  appointed  br 
another,  by  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney,  to  transact  any 
busineHH  for  hini  out  of  court;  but  in  a  more  exteiuled 
sense,  this  class  mcludes  any  agent  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness, or  to  do  any  act  in  pais,  for  another.  A  putflu-  at- 
torney,  or  attorney  n'  tnu-,  i«  ;i  practitioner  in  a  court  of 
law.  legally  r,,Ki  ifici  to  proHreute  and  defeml  actionn  in 
m.eh  r«iir  .  on  i)..-  n-ta.nerol  eli..nt«.  /^-.^r^-v.  -  Tiie  at- 
torney at  l.iw  ariHW.-rs  to  the  pn^nrutur  of  the  civilians, 
tothe.;-/Mv/../  ,1,  rh.uieery,  and  to  the  7,/v,.y,„- jj,  tho  ec- 
(leMi.iHtRal  :ind  a<Iiiiiralty  courts,  and  all  f,(  the»e  are 
eomprehriKle,!  und.r  the  more  general  term  bnr.in-.  In 
Great  ilrjtaiM  :md  in  some  states  of  the  United  States, 
att..niey«  an-  dmtmu'uished  from  counMeloiH  m  that  the 
husmess  of  the  former  im  to  carry  on  the  pnuti.al  and 
formal  parts  of  the  nuit.  In  many  states  of  th.-  United 
Mates,  however,  no  sucli  disthiction  exists.  In  Kngland 
auice  18-3,  attorneys  at  Uw  are  by  statute  called  iolyitors. 
Apower,  letter,  or  warrant,  of  attorney,  a  wTitten  author- 
ity from  *.M(;  person  empowering  anotherto  transact  busi- 
ness for  hnii. 

At-tor'ney  (5t-tflr'nJ?),  v.  t.  To  perform  by  proxy  ;  to 
employ  as  a  proxy.     [Oba.'X  Shak. 

At-tor'ney-gen'er-al  f-jSn'er-'/l),  n.  /  «?.  Attorney- 
ORNEiiALs(-'/lz)  or  ArroRNEYs-oENBitAL.  (Luw)  The  chief 
law  oilicer  of  tlie  state,  empowered  to  act  in  all  litigation 
in  which  the  law-executing  power  is  a  party,  and  to  adviso 
this  supreme  executive  whenever  required.  Wharton. 

At-tor'ney-Ism  (-Tz'ni),  n.  The  practice  or  peculiar 
cleverness  of  attorneys. 

At-tor'ney-shlp,  n.  The  office  or  profession  of  an  at- 
torney ;  agency  for  another.  Shak, 

At-torn'ment  (at-tOrn'msnt),  n.  [OF.  attornemejit^ 
LL.  at  t  ornament  am.  See  Attokn.]  {Law)  The  act  of 
a  feudatory,  vassid,  or  tenant,  by  which  he  consents, 
upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate,  to  receive  a  new  lord  or 
superior,  and  transfers  to  him  his  homage  and  service; 
tho  agreement  of  a  tenant  to  acknowledge  the  ])iircha£er 
of  tlie  estate  as  his  landlord.  Burrill.     Jilaekstfme. 

At-tract'  (at-trSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  A  p.  p.  Attracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attractino.]  [L.  nttractns,  p.  p.  of  at- 
ira/iere;  ad  -f  trahere  to  draw.  See  Trace,  v.  /.]  1.  To 
draw  to,  or  cause  to  tend  to  ;  esp,  to  cause  to  approach, 
adhere,  or  combine  ;  or  to  cause  to  resist  divulsiou,  sep- 
aration, or  decomposition. 

All  bodies  niid  all  parts  of  bodies  mutually  attract  themPtlves 
and  one  another.  ljt:rham. 

2.  To  draw  by  influence  of  a  moral  or  emotional  kind  ; 
to  engage  or  fix,  as  the  mind,  attention,  etc. ;  to  invite 
or  allure  ;  as,  to  attract  admirers. 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  etill  to  gare.  Jfdlon. 

Syn,  — To  draw;  allure;  invite;  entice;  influence. 

At-tract',  ?J.     Attraction.     [Obs.'\  J/udibras. 

At-tract'a-bU'1-ty  (at-trakt'^bTlT-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  fact  of  being  attractable.  Sir  )V.  Jones. 

At-tract'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  attracted ; 
Bubj<Tt  to  attraction.  — At-tract'a-ble-ness,  n. 

At-tract'er  (-er),  a.     One  who,  or  that  which,  attracts. 

At-tract'iie    (-T1),  a.     Having  power  to  attra<  t. 

At-tract'ing,  a.  That  attracts.— At-tract'ing-Iy,  adv. 

At-trac'tion  (5t-trak'sbun),  n.  [L.  attractio:  cf .  F. 
attraction.'^  1.  (Physics)  An  invisible  power  in  a  body 
by  which  it  draws  anything  to  itself ;  the  power  in  na- 
ture acting  mutually  between  bodies  or  ultimate  parti- 
cles, tending  to  draw  them  together,  or  to  produce  their 
cohesion  or  combination,  and  conversely  resisting  sep- 
aration. 


'T  IS  the  business  of  a  painter  in  his  choice  of  atfitudci  (pos- 
ttursf)  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of  the  liyhts  and  shad- 
ow's- Vrydui. 

Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  Baxm posture  holf  an  liour  at  a 
*»'"*'•  JSacon. 

At^ti-tU'dl-nal  (-tu'dT-iwl),  a.     Relating  to  attitude. 

At'tl-tu'dl-na'ri-an  (-na'n-an),  n.    One  who  attitudi- 


A  practicing  of 


nizes  ;  a  po.^^tnre  m;iker, 

At'ti-tu  di-na'ri  an-ism  (-Tz'm) 
attitudes;  puHtine  making. 

At'tl-tU'dl-nize  (-niz),  v.  i.  To  assume  affected  atti- 
tudes; to  strike  an  attitude  ;  to  pose. 

Marin,  who  is  the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  ottitudi- 
mz<^  at  tlie  ha^p.  Jlannah  More. 

At'tl-tu'di-nl^zer  (-nl'zer),  n.  One  who  practices  at- 
titudes. 

At'tle  (at't'l),  n.  [Cf.  ADDT.E  mire.]  {Mining)  Rub- 
bish or  refuse  consisting  of  broken  rock  containing  little 
or  no  ore.  Weale 

At-toiaent  (St-tSllfnt),  a.  [L.  attoUens,  p.  pr.  of  at- 
tollere  ;  ad  -[-  toUere  to  lift.]  Lifting  up ;  raising  ;  as,  au 
attollent  muscle.  Dcrham. 

At-tonce'  (5t-tons'),  adv. 
gether.     [Obs."] 

At-tone'  (at-ton'),  adv.     See  At  one.     [Obs.l 

At-torn'  (St-tflrn'),  V.  i.  [OF.  atonter,  atnrner, 
atonmer,  to  direct,  prepare,  dispose,  attorn  (cf.  OE. 
atornen  to  return,  adorn) ;  h  (L.  ad)  +  iorner  to  turn  ; 
cf.  LL.  attornare  to  commit  business  to  another,  to  at- 
torn ;  ad  -\-  tornare  to  turn,  L.  tomnre  to  turn  in  a 
lathe,  to  round  off.  See  Turn,  v.  /.]  1.  (Feudal  Law) 
To  turn,  or  transfer  homage  and  service,  from  one  lord 
to  another.  Tliis  is  the  act  of  feudatories,  vas.sals,  or 
tenants,  upon  the  alienation  of  the  estate.        Blackstonc. 

2.  (Modern  Low)  To  agree  to  become  tenant  to  one  to 
whom  reversion  has  been  granted. 

At-tor'ney  (St^tfir'ny),  n. ;  pi.  Attorneys  (-ntz).  [OE. 
aturneye,  OF.  atorne,  p.  p.  of  atorner :  cf.  LL.  atturna- 
tu.^,  attornatus,  fr.  attornare.  See  Attorn.]  1.  A  substi- 
tute; a  proxy;  an  agent.     [Obs.'\ 

And  will  have  no  attormy  but  myself.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  One  who  is  legally  appointed  by  another 
to  transact  any  business  for  him  ;  an  attorney  in  fact, 
(b)  A  legal  agent  quahfied  to  act  for  suitors  and  defend- 
ants in  legal  proceedings  ;  an  attorney  at  law. 

An  attorney  is  either  public  or  private.   A  private 


C^P"  Attraction  is  exerted  at  both  sensible  and  insensi- 
ble distances,  and  is  variously  denominated  according  to 
its  qualities  or  phenomena.  Under  attraction  at  sensible 
dl6t;)iHTs,  there  are.— 

(1.)  Attraction  of  eravitatlon,  which  acts  at  all  distances 
tlirougliout  till-  universe,  with  a  force  proportional  di- 
rectly to  tlie  pfoduet  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies  and  in- 
versely to  the  sipiare  of  their  distances  apart. 

(2. )  Magnetic,  diatnagnetic,  and  electrical  attraction,  each 
of  which  IS  liijiit.d  in  its  sensible  range  and  is  polar  in  its  , 
action,  a  pn^p.-rty  ■Icjirudent  on  the  qualUy  or  condition 
of  matter,  and  ni>t  mi  itsquantitv. 

Under  attraction  at  mstnsible  distances,  there  are,  — 

(1.)  Adhesive  attraction,  attraction  between  surfaces  of 
sensible  extent,  or  by  the  medium  of  an  intervening  sub- 
stance. 

(2.)  Cohesive  attraction,  attraction  between  ultimate 
particles,  whether  like  or  unlike,  and  caueuig  simply  an. 
aggregation  or  a  union  of  those  particles,  as  in  the  ab- 
sonition  of  gases  by  charcoal,  or  of  oxygen  by  spongy 
platinum,  or  the  process  of  solidification  or  crystalhza- 
tion.  The  power  in  adhesive  attraction  is  strictly  the 
same  aa  that  of  cohesion. 

(3.)  Capillary  attraction,  attraction  causing  a  hquid  to 
rise,  in  capillary  tubes  or  interstices,  above  its  level  out- 

.    _  J  side,  as  in  very  small  glass  tubes,  or  a  sponge,  or  any 

[At  +  once."]    At  once  ;  to-  i  porous  substance,  when  one  end  is  inserted  in  the  liquid. 
Spenser  ^^  *  special  eas.-  of  e^lK-sive  attraction. 

'  '         (4.)  Chemical  attraction,  or  aflinity,  that  peculiar  force - 

which  causes  elementary  atoms,  or  groups  cf  atoms,  to. 
miite  to  form  molecules. 


2.  The  act  or  property  of  attracting  ;  the  effect  of  the  ■ 
power  or  operation  of  attraction.  ^'ewton. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to.  inviting, 
or  engaging  ;  an  attractive  quality  ;  as,  the  attraction  ot 
beauty  or  eloquence. 

4.  That  which  attracts:  an  attractive  object  or  feature. 
Syn.  —  Allurement;  enticement:  charm. 
At-tract'ive    (-tv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  attracH/.-}     1.  Having 

the  jinwer  or  quality  of  attracting  or  drawing ;  as,  the 
attractive  force  of  bodies.  Sir  /.  S^ewton. 

2.  Attracting  or  drawing  by  moral  influence  or  pleas- 
urable emotion  ;  alluring;  inviting;  pleasing.  *^ Atfract- 
iffi  graces."    Milton.     ^^  Attractive  eyes."     Thackeray. 

Flowers  of  a  Hvid  yellow,  or  fleshv  color,  are  most  attractive  - 
to  flies.  '  Lubbock., 

—  At-tract'lve-ly,  adv.  —  At-tract'ive-neBB,  n. 

At-tract'ive,  n.  That  which  attracts  or  draws ;  an  at- 
traction ;  an  allurement. 

Speaks  nothins  but  nttraclivef  and  invitation.     South- 


use,   unite,   rude,   fuU,   up,   Orn ;     pityj     food,   fo'ot; 


out,   oil ;     chair ;     eo ;     sing,    ink  j     then,   thin  ;     boN ;     zh  :=  z  in  azoie. 
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At'trac-tlv'l-ty  (St'trSk-tTv'T-ti?),  n.  Tlie  quality  or 
degree  of  attractive  power. 

At-tracl'or  (at-trSkfer),  n.  One  who.  or  that  whicli, 
attracts.  Sir  T.  Bioivjie. 

At'tra-hent  (St'tra-hent),  a.  [L.  atfraftens,  p.  pr.  of 
attra/iere.  See  Attbact,  v.  t.}  Attracting;  drawing; 
attractive. 

At'tra-hent,  ji.     1.  That  which  attracts,  as  a  magnet. 
Tlie  motion  of  the  steel  to  its  attrahent.  (Jiannll. 

2.  (Med.)  A  substance  which,  by  irritating  tlie  sur- 
face, excites  action  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  appUed,  as 
a  bhster,  an  epispastic,  a  sinapism.  ^ 

At-trap'  (3t-trap')*  V.  t.  [F.  attraper  to  catch  ;  a  (L. 
ad)  +  trappe  trap.  See  Trap  (for  taking  game).]  To 
entrap  ;  to  iusnare.     [06s.]  Gra/lun. 

At-trap',  V.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  +  trap  to  adorn.]  To  adorn 
with  trappings  ;  to  array.     \_Obs.'] 

Shall  your  horse  lie  iirr>ai'/>ei[  .  .  .  more  richly  ?    HoUaml. 

AVtreo-ta'tion  (St'trfk-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  aitrectado  ; 
ad  +  trnctare  to  handle.]  Frequent  handling  or  touch- 
ing.    iObs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

At-tllto'u-ta-'ble  (at-trib'u-tA-b'l),  c.  Capable  of  being 
attributed;  ascribable;  imimtable. 

Errors  .  . .  attributable  to  carelessnese.    J.  D.  Hooker. 

At-trib'ute  (St-trtb'ut),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Attrib- 
uted; p.pr.  &  vb.  n*  ATrniBUTiNG.]  [L.  allributus,  p. 
p.  of  aliribuere;  ad  -\-tribuere  to  bestow.  See  Tribute.] 
To  ascribe  ;  to  consider  (something)  as  due  or  appropriate 
{to) ;  to  refer,  as  an  etfect  to  a  cause ;  to  impute  ;  to  as- 
sign ;  to  consider  as  belonging  {,to). 

We  aKribnle  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or 
contradiction  in  it.  AoiJ.  Tillot.<on. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ascribe. 

At'tri-bute  (St'tri-but),  n.    [L.  attribuhim.']    1.  Tliat 

which  is  attributed ;   a  quality  which  is  considered   as 

belonging  to,  or  inherent  in,  a  person  or  thing ;  an  es- 

eential  or  necessary  property  or  characteristic. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway  ;  -  .  • 

It  is  an  aitrihiitc  to  God  himself.  Shal. 

2.  Reputation.     [Poetic']  Shak. 

3.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  conventional  sj-nibol  of  office, 
character,  or  identity,  added  to  any  particidar  figure  ; 
as,  a  club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 

4.  {Gram.)  Quality,  etc.,  denoted  by  an  attributive; 
an  attributive  adjunct  or  aJjective. 

At'trl-bU'tlon  (-bu'shuu),  n.  [L.  attribntio :  cf.  F. 
attribution.']  1.  The  act  of  attributing  or  ascribing,  as  a 
quality,  character,  or  function,  to  a  thing  or  person,  an 
eflect  to  a  cause. 

2.  That  winch  is  ascribed  or  attributed. 

At-tllb'U-tive  (5t-trIb'ij-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oHrihutif.] 
Attributing ;  pertaining  to,  expressing,  or  assigning  an 
attribute  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  attribute. 

At-trib'U-tlve,  n.  {Grajn.)  A  word  that  denotes  an 
attribute ;  esp.  a  raodif  jing  word  joined  to  a  noun  ;  an 
adjective  or  adjective  phrase. 

At-trlb'U-tive-ly,  adv.     in  an  attributive  manner. 

At-trite'  CSt-trit'),  a.  [L.  attritus,  p.  p.  of  atterere; 
cd  +  tfrere  to  rub.  See  Tbite.]  1.  Kubbed  ;  worn  by 
friction.  Milton. 

2.  {Theol.)  Repentant  from  fear  of  punishment;  hav- 
ing attrition  or  grief  for  sin ;  — opposed  to  contrite. 

At-Ul'tlon  (5t-trTsh'un),  n.  [L.  attritio :  cf.  F.  aftii'- 
tio7i.]  1.  The  act  of  rubbing  together  ;  friction  ;  the 
act  of  wearing  by  friction,  or  by  rubbing  substances  to- 
gether ;  abrasion. 

Effected  by  attrition  of  the  inward  stomach.    Arhuthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn.  Johmon. 

3.  {Theol.)  Grief  for  sin  arising  only  from  fear  of  pun- 
ishment or  feelings  of  shame.    See  Contrition.     WalUs. 

Aftry  (St'try),  a.  [See  Atter.]  Poisonous;  malig- 
nant ;  malicious.     \_Obs.]  Chancer. 

At-tune'  (St-tun'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Atidnei) 
(-tund') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attdninq-]   [Pref.  ad-  -j-tuue.] 

1.  To  tune  or  put  in  tune  ;    to  make  melodious  ;  to  | 
adjust,  as  one  sound  or  musical  uistrument  to  another ; 
as.  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp. 

2-  To  arrange  fitly ;  to  make  accordant. 
Wake  to  enerpy  each  social  aim. 
Attwted  spnutaneous  to  tiif  will  of  Jove.     P.eattie. 

A-twaln'  (A-twan'),  adv.  [OE.  atwaine,  atuinne; 
pref.  «-  -f-  twain.]  In  tw.aiu;  asunder.  {^Obs.  or  Poetic] 
*'  Cuts  ativain  the  knots."  Tennyson. 

A-tween' (A-twen'),  rtrfr.  or  prep.  [See  Atwain,  and 
cf.  Between.]  Between.  [Archuic]   Spenser.  Tennyson. 

A-twIrl'  (A-twerl'),  rt.  &  ofiT-  [Pref.  a-  -|-  tu-irl.] 
Twirling.     "  Witli  her  wheel  atirirl.^''  W/iittier. 

A-twUl'  (a-twTst'),  «-  &  adv.  [Pref.  a-  ^-  iwi.-:t.] 
Twi.stiid  ;  distorted  ;  awry.     [J?.]  JIalliivell. 

A-twlle'  (i'l-twitO,  V.  t.  [OE.  ntlwijtcn,  AS.  i^.tjcltan. 
Bvc  Twit  ]  To  fci>eak  reproachfully  of  ;  to  twit;  to  ui>- 
■braid.     [  Obs.] 

A-twlxt' ta-twTkst'),  ff/fr.    Betwixt.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-tWO'  (a-too'),  adv.  [Pref.  a- -f- ^^o]  1"  two;  in 
twain ;  asunder.     [Obs.]  *  Chaucer. 

A-t3rp'lc  (i-ttit'lk),  (  «.     [Pref.  a-  not-\-iypic,  typ- 

A-typ'ic-al  {-T-k.-/]),  )  icaf.]  That  has  no'type  ;  de- 
void of  typical  character;  irregidar;  unlike  the  type. 

II  AU'badO'  (cfbiid'))  n.     [F.,  fr.  aube  the  dawn,  fr.  L. 
<tlbus  white.]     An  open  air  concert  in  the  morning,  as 
distingui.slicd  from  an  evening  serenade ;  also,  a  piano- 
forte composition  suggestive  of  morning.  Grove. 
The  crowimr  cock  . .  . 
Sang  h\naubadc  witb  lusty  voice  and  clear.  LongfrUow. 

'■]  Au  balne'  (o'biin'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  aubain  on  alien,  fr.  L. 
alibi  tArA-w^wn-.l  Succession  to  thc  goods  of  a  Btranger 
not  naturalized.  LUtri. 

Droit  d'anbaine  Mrwii'  do^bun'),  tlic  right,  formerly 
pOBHesstd  by  tlu;  king  of  France,  to  all  the  in-rminal  prop- 
erty of  which  an  alien  died  poasessed.  It  was  abo]inhc-d 
in  1819.  JSuuruT. 


Anbe  (ab\  n.     [See  Alb.]    An  alb.     [Obs.]      Fuller,  I 

II  Au  berge' (o/barzh'),  n.  [F.]   An  inn.     Beau,  d:  Fl.  , 

II  AuOdIb  (a'bln),  n.  [F.]  A  broken  gait  of  ahorse, 
between  an  amble  and  a  gallop  ;  —  commonly  called  a 
Canterbury  gallop. 

AuHsurn  (a'biirn).  a.  [OE.  aubume  blonde,  OF.  al- 
borne,  iiuborne,  fr.  LL.  albumus  whitish,  fr.  L.  albus 
white.  Cf.  Alburn.]    1.  Flaxen-colored.  [Obs.]    Florio. 

2.   Reddish  brown. 

Ills  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed.    Dnjden. 

II  Au-che'ni-um  (a-ke'nT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aux^'- 
fioi-,  fr.  avxv*^  the  neck.]  {2odl.)  The  part  of  the  neck 
nearest  the  back. 

Auc'ta-ry  (.ak'ta-r^),  n.  [L.  nvcinrium.]  That  wbicli 
is  superadded  ;  augmentation.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Auc'tlon  (ak'shun),  n.  [L.  anctio  an  increasing,  a 
public  sale,  where  the  jirice  was  called  out,  and  the  arti- 
cle to  be  sold  was  adjudged  to  the  last  increaser  of  the 
price,  or  tlie  highest  bidder,  fr.  L.  augere,  auctuin,  to 
increase.  See  Avgment.]  1.  A  public  sale  of  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  esp.  by  a  person  licensed  and  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  ;  a  vendue. 

2.  The  things  sold  by  auction  or  put  up  to  auction. 

Ask  you  why  Phrync  the  whole  nnctiun  buys  ?       Pope. 

(J^^  In  the  United  States,  the  more  prevalent  expres- 
sion has  been  "  sales  at  auction."  In  England,  the  form 
has  always  been  "sales  /'y  auction."  tliat  is,  by  an  )»- 
crease  of  bids  (Lat.  auctione).  This  latter  form  is  pref- 
erable. 

Dutch  auction,  the  public  offer  of  property  at  a  price 
beyond  its  value,  then  gradually  lowering  the  price,_till 
some  oue  accepts  it  as  purchaser.  P.  Cyc. 

Auc'tlon,  V.  t.     To  sell  by  auction. 

Auc'tion-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  [L.  aucUonarius.]  Of  or 
pertaming  to  an  auction  or  an  auctioneer.      [P.] 

"With  auctionanj  hammer  in  thy  hand.         Drylen. 

Auc'tlon-eer'  (ak'shun-er'),  n.  A  person  who  sells  by 
auction  ;  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  dispose  of  goods 
or  lands  by  public  sale  to  the  highest  or  best  bidder. 

Auc'tion-eer%  v.  t.    To  sell  by  auction  ;  to  auction. 
Estatea  .  .  .  advertised  and  ni'r^iOHorrff/ away.      Cnwper. 

Au'CU-pa'tion  (a'kiS-pa'.shnn),  n.  [L.  auctipatio,  fr. 
iniceps,  contr.  for  aviceps  ;  avis  bird  +  capere  to  take.] 
Birdcatching ;  fowling.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

AU-da'cious  (a-da'shus).  a.  [F.  andncifiur,  as  if  fr. 
LL.  audacio.-ius  (not  foimd),  fr.  L.  audaeia  audacity, 
fr.  aiidaxy  -acis^  bold,  fr.  audere  to  dare.]  1.  Daring  ; 
spirited ;  adventurous. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audacious.  Slilton. 

2.  Contemning  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  or  de- 
corum ;  bold  in  wickedness  ;  presumptuous  ;  impudent ; 
insolent.  "  Audacions  traitor."  Shak.  '"  Such  au- 
dacious neighborhood."     Milton. 

3.  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from,  daring  ef- 
frontery or  contempt  of  law,  morality,  or  decorum. 
"  A  udncious  cruelty."     "  Audacious  prate."  Shak. 

Au-da'cious-ly,  "''''■  In  an  audacious  manner  ;  with 
exce.ss  of  Itoldness;  impudently. 

Au-da'cious-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  auda- 
cious ;  impudence  ;  audacity. 

Au-dac'i-ty  (a-dSs'T-ty),  7i.  1.  Daring  sjnrit,  resolu- 
tion, or  coulidence  ;  venturesomeness. 

The  freedom  and  audacity  necessari'  in  the  commerce  of  men. 

Taller. 

2.  Reckless  daring  ;  presumptuous  impudence  ;  —  im- 
plying a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint . 

With  the  most  arrogant  audacity.  Jot/e. 

Au'dl-bil'i-ty  (a'dl-bllT-tJ'),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
audible  ;  power  of  being  heard  ;  audible  capacity. 

Au'dl-ble  (a'di-b'l),  a.  [LL.  audibilis^  fr.  L.  andire, 
anditum^  to  hear:  cf.  Gr.  o5s  ear,  L.  auris,  and  E.  ear.] 
Capable  of  being  heard  ;  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ;  actually 
heard  ;  as,  an  audible  voice  or  whisper. 

Au'di-ble,  n.     That  which  may  be  heard.     [Obs.] 
Visibles  are  swif  tlier  carried  to  the  sense  than  andibles.   liacon. 

Au'dl-ble-nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  audible. 

Au'di-bly.  "dr.     So  as  to  be  heard. 

Au'di-ence  (a'di-ens),  n.  [F.  audience..  L.  nvdientia, 
fr.  andire  to  liear.  See  Audible,  a.]  1.  The  act  of 
hearing  ;  attention  to  sounds. 

Thou,  therefore,  give  due  audience,  and  attend.    Milton. 

2.  Admittance  to  a  hearing  ;  a  formal  interview,  esp. 
with  a  sovereign  or  the  head  of  a  government,  for  con- 
ference or  the  transaction  of  business. 


According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 
Let  me  have  audience  :  I  am  scut  to  speak. 


.^link. 

Also  ap- 


3.  An  auditory ;  an  assembly  of  hearers, 
plied  by  authors  to  their  readers. 

Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

lie  drew  bis  aiidiewe  upward  to  the  sky.        Drt/den. 

Court  of  audienco,  or  Audience  court  (En  a.),  a  comt  long 
since  disused,  belonging  to  the  Arrbbislmp  of  C.intpr- 
bury ;  also,  one  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ynrk. 
Mo:tiii  .1  »'.  —  In  general  (or  open)  audience,  piiblicly.  — 
To  give  audience,  to  listen  ;  to  admit  to  an  interview. 

Au'dl-ent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  audiens,  p.  pr.  of  andire. 
See  Audible,  a.]  Listening;  paying  attention;  as,  <7n- 
dient  souls.  Mrs.  Brovnin>}. 

An'dl-ent,  n.  A  hearer;  especially  a  tatL-chumen  in 
the  enrly  church.     [^^''-^J  Shclfvn. 

Au'dl-Om'e-ter  (.a'dt-om't-ter),  n.  [L.  avdire  to  hear 
-\--'me/rr.]  {Aeons.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  power 
of  hearing  can  be  gauged  and  recorded  on  a  scale. 

Au'di-phono  (aMT-fon),  n.  [L.  andire  to  hear-f  Cir. 
i^wf»j  hound.]  All  instrunu-nt  which,  placed  ag.iinst  the 
teeth,  ronveys  sound  to  tlio  auditory  nerve  and  enables 
the  deaf  to  hi*ar  more  or  less  distinctly  ;  a  dentipbonr. 

Au'dlt  (aMTt),  ti.  [L.  andiius  a  hearinc,  fr.  andire. 
See  AuinBLK,  «.]     1.  An  audience  ;  a  hearing,     [(fbs.] 

lie  nppeaiR  tn  n  high  oudit.  Milton. 

2.  An  examination  in  general ;  a  judicial  examination. 


Specifically :  An  examination  of  an  account  or  of  ac- 
counts, with  the  hearing  of  the  parties  concerned,  by 
proper  officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  tliat  purpose, 
who  compare  the  cliarges  with  the  vouchers,  examine 
witnesses,  and  state  the  residt. 

3.  The  result  of  such  an  examination,  or  an  account 
as  adjusted  by  auditors  ;  final  account. 

Yet  I  can  make  my  uwJit  up.  ^li'ik. 

4.  A  general  receptacle  or  receiver.     [Obs.] 

It  [alittle  brnokl  paid  to  itscommon  fli(Jt(  no  more  than  the 
revenues  of  a  little  cloud.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Audit  ale,  a  kind  of  ale,  brewed  at  the  English  univer- 
sities, orig.  for  the  day  of  audit.  —  Audit  house,  Audit  room, 
an  appendage  to  a  cathedral,  for  the  transaction  of  it* 
business. 

Au'dit  (a'dlt),!'.  (.  [imp.  &p.p.  Aidited  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.n.  Auditing.]  To  examine  and  adjust,  as  an  account  or 
accounts ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  treasurer,  or  of 
parties  wlio  have  a  suit  depending  in  court. 

Au'dlt,  V.  i.     To  settle  or  adjust  an  account. 

Let  Uocua  audit ;  lie  knuws  how  the  money  was  di&bursed. 

Arfjutlinot. 

I!  Au-dl'ta  qne-rela  (a-di'ta  kwe-relA).  [L.,  the  com- 
plauit  having  been  heard.]  (Law)  A  writ  wluch  lies  for 
a  party  against  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  hut  to  whom 
good  matter  of  discharge  has  subsequently  accrued  which 
could  not  have  been  availed  of  to  prevent  such  judgment. 

Wfiartoii. 

Au-dl'tlon  (a-dlsh'un),  n.  [L.  auditio.]  The  act  of 
hearing  or  listening  ;  hearing. 

Audition  may  be  active  or  possive  ;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween hatening  and  simply  hearing.  DtniijUson. 

Au'dl-tive  (.:i'dT-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  auditif.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hearing;  auditory,     [.ff-]  Cotgrave. 

Au'di-tor  (a'dt-ter),  jj.  ['L.  auditor,  ir.  ovdire.  See 
Audible,  a.]     1.  A  hearer  or  listener.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  person  appuinted  and  authorized  to  audit  or  ex- 
amine an  account  or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with 
the  vouchers,  examine  the  parties  and  witnesses,  allow 
or  reject  charges,  and  state  the  balance. 

3.  One  who  hears  judicially,  as  in  an  audience  court. 
Cfp^  In  the  United  States   government,  and  in  the 

State  governments,  there  are  auditors  of  the  treasury 
and  of  the  public  accounts.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
persons  emplovi-d  to  check  the  accounts  of  courts,  corpo* 
rati'pu.-.  riimp:uiit3,  societies,  and  partnerships. 

Au'di-to'ri-al  (a'dT-to'rT-ol),  a.     Auditory.     [R.] 

Au'di-tO'ri-um'C-to'rT-ijm),  v.  [L.  See  Auditory,  n.] 
The  part  of  a  church,  theater,  or  other  public  biulding, 
assigned  to  the  audience. 

C^^  In  ancient  churches  the  auditorinm  was  the  nave, 
where  hearers  stood  to  be  instructed  ;  in  monasteries  it 
was  an  apartment  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Au'di-tor-ship  (a'di-ter-ship),  n.  The  office  or  func- 
tion of  auditor. 

Aa'di-tO-ry  (-ti-ry),  a.  [L.  anditorius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hearing,  or  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing; 
as.  the  auditory  nerve.     See  Ear. 

Auditory  canal  (Anal.),  the  tube  from  the  auditory  mea- 
tus or  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 

Au'dl-tO-ry,  n.  [L.  auditoi-ium.^  1.  An  assembly  of 
hearers ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  auditorium.  UdalL 

Au'di-tress  (aMT-trSs),  n.   A  female  hearer.    Milton. 

Au-dlt'U-al  (a-dTt'ij-al),  a.  Auditory,  [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Auf  (af),  n.  "[OE.  auph,  anlf,  fr.  Icel.  Hrfr  elf.  See 
Elf.]  [Also  spelt  on/,  ouphe.]  A  cliangeling  or  elf 
child,  — that  is,  one  left  by  fairies;  a  deformed  or  foolish 
child;  a  simpleton:  an  oaf.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

IIAU'  faltMo'fS').  [F.  Lit..totbedeed,act.orpoint. 
Fait  is  fr.  L.  factum.  See  Fact.]  Expert;  skillful; 
well  instructed. 

Au-ge'an  (a-je'an),  a.  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Augeus,  king  of  Elis,  who.^e  stable  contained 
3000  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  for  30  years.  Her- 
cules cleansed  it  ui  a  single  day. 

2.  Hence  :  Exceedingly  filthy  or  comipt. 

Augean  stable  (Fig.),  an  accumulation  of  corruption  or 
filth  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  remedy. 

Au'ger  (a'ger),  n.  [OE.  augoure,  nauger,  AS.  nafe- 
gar,  fr.  naj'u,  na/a,  nave  of  a 
wheel  -{-  gar  spear,  and  therefore 
meaning  properly  and  originally 
a  nave-bore.  See  Nave  (of  a 
wheel)  and  2d  Goee,  n.]  1.  A 
carpenter's  tool  for  boring  holes 
larger  tlian  those  bored  by  a  gim- 
let. It  has  a  liandle  placed  cross- 
wise by  which  it  is  turned  with 
both  hands.  A  pod  auger  is  oue 
with  a  straight  channel  or  groove, 
like  the  half  of  a  bean  pod.  A 
screu-  anger  has  a  twi.sted  blade, 
by  the  spiral  groove  of  which  the 
ciiips  are  discharged. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  or 
perforating  soils  or  rocks,  for  determining  the  quality 
of  .soils,  or  the  nature  of  the  rocks  or  strata  upon  which 
they  lie,  and  for  obtaining  water. 

Auger  hit,  a  bit  with  a  cutting  edge  or  blade  like  that  of 
.in  auger. 

llAu-get'  (a-iPf  or  o-zhti'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  auge 
trougli,  fr.  L.  'alvens  hollow,  fr.  alms  belly.]  (Mining) 
A  priming  tube  connecting  the  charge  clianiber  with  the 
gallery,  or  place  where  the  slow  match  is  applied.  7i  n  ight. 

Aught  (at\  Aucht(aht),  «.  [AS.xht,fr.(jgnntoown, 
p.  p.  ahtc]  rrojHTtv ;  possession.  [Scot.]    Sir  11'.  Srntt. 

Aught  (at),  7i.  fOK.  aught yOuqht,  airiht,  AS.  uwiht ; 
<"(  ev.-r  ^  "■'■/''■  V136.  Sec  Aye  ever,  and  Whit,  Wight.] 
Anything;  any  part.     [Also  written  ought.] 

There  failed  not  aityht  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had 

spoken.  J".ih.  xxi.  4.>. 

But  go,  my  Bon,  and  sec  if  aught  ho  wantinK-    Adduim. 


Common  Screw  Ati^cr. 


tUe,  sen&tc,   cftre,   ftm,   arm,   ask,  final,  f^Ui     «ve,  «vent,  find,    fCrn,   recent  j     Ice,   idea,   Hlj     old,   Obey,   6rb,   fidd-, 


AUGHT 

Aught  (at),  (idv.  At  all ;  in  any  ilepree.  Chaucer. 
Au'S^te  U^'j't)'  «•  IL--  (lUfiifes,  Gr.  aiiyinj?,  fr.  auy^ 
briKlitiitsH  ;  »f.  I-'.  dUf/ilr.]  A  variety  of  pyruxeny,  uhu- 
ally  of  a  black  or  dark  Hii-tn  (udor,  occurring  in  igiiuoim 
rocks,  sucJi  aa  basalt ;  —  also  used  instead  of  the  geucral 
term  jii/nn-enc. 

Au-glt'lc  (a-jTt'Tk),  a.  Pertaiuinf:  to,  or  like,  aufjite  ; 
containing  augite  aa  a  principal  constituent ;  aa,  uiigitic 
rocks. 

Aug-menV  (ag-m5nt'),  f.  L  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Augment- 
ed; j>.  i>r.  it  vl).  H.  Augmenting.]  [L.  augmeyiluir,  fr. 
av<iiiif:ii(iim  an  increase,  fr.  (tut/ere  to  increase  ;  i)erli. 
akin  to  (Jr.  avfetf,  av^dueiv^  K.  wax,  v.,  and  eke,  v.  :  cf. 
F.  fnujiiirufei:]  1.  Toenlarge  or  increase  in  Bize,  amount, 
or  dogret! ;  to  swell;  to  make  bigger;  as,  to  augment 
an  anriy  by  reiinforcenients ;  rain  augments  a  stream; 
impatiouce  migmeiifs  an  evil. 

Hilt  tlirir  Hpitc  still  serves 
His  glory  to  au'jmcnl.  Miltun. 

2.  {Qnnn.)  To  add  an  augment  to. 
Aug-ment',  r.  /.    To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger,  Btrong- 
er,  or  more  intense  ;  as,  a  stream  aiiffinents  by  rain. 

Aug'ment  (ag'mSnt),  n.  [L.  nugmiutnm:  cf.  F. 
augment.l^     1.  Enlargement  by  addition;  increase. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  vowel  prertxed,  or  a  lengthening  of  the 
initial  vowel,  to  mark  past  time,  as  in  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit verbs. 

(Ig^  In  Greek,  the  .'syllabic  augment  is  a  prefixed  e, 
forming  an  initial  syllable;  the  temporal  uiifimeut  is  an 
increase  of  the  (luantity  (time)  of  an  initial  vowel,  as  by 
clianging  e  to  t;. 
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with  a  docility  that  gave  little  rmpHi?/ 
I'rcgcQtt. 


Aug-ment'a-ble  (ag-mSnt'A-b'l),  a. 
mentation  or  increase. 


Capable  of  niig- 

Wabh. 

Aug'men-tallon  {ag'mgn-ta'shun),  v.    [LL.  nugmnt- 

tatio  :  cf.  F.  atigmni't'alion.l      1.   The  act  or  process  of 

augmenting,  or  making  larger,  by  addition,  expansion,  or 

dilatation  ;  increase. 

2-  The  state  of  being  augmented  ;  enlargement. 

3.  The  thing  added  by  way  of  enlargement. 

4.  (//'=■;■.)  An  additional  charge  to  a  coat  of  arms,  given 
as  a  mark  of  honor.  Cusnans. 

5.  (Med.)  The  stage  of  a  disease  in  which  the  symp- 
toms go  on  increasing.  Ihinglison. 

6.  (,l/».v.)  In  counterpoint  and  fugue,  a  repetition  of 
tlie  subject  in  tones  of  twice  the  original  length. 

Augmentation  court  {Eng,  J/is/.),  a  court  erected  by 
Stat.  27  Hen.  Vlll.,  to  arnjiiinit  the  revenues  of  tiie 
crown  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  It  was  long 
ago  dissolved.  ICuctjc  Uni. 

Syn.  —  Increase  ;  enlargement ;  growth  ;  extension  ; 
accession  ;  aihlition. 

Aug-ment'a-tlve  (ag-ment'a-tTv],  a.  [Cf.  F.  avg- 
meiitati/.l  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  augnienting ; 
expressing  augniputation.  —  Aug-ment'a-Uve-ly.  o,lv. 

Aug-ment'a-tive,  n.  {Gmm.)  A  word  which  ex- 
presses witlt  augmented  force  the  idea  or  the  properties 
of  the  term  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  as,  dullard,  one 
very  dull.     Opposed  to  diminutivr.  Gibbs. 

Aug-ment'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  aug- 
ments or  increases  anything. 
Au'grlm  (a'grTm),  n.   See  Algorism.   [06^.]  Chaucer. 
Augrim  Btonea,  pebbles  formerly  used  in  numeration.  — 
Noumbrea  of  augrim,  Arabic  numerals.  ('lutncer. 

Au'gur  (a'gur),  n.  [L.  Of  uncertain  origin  :  the  first 
part  of  the  word  is  peril,  fr.  L.  avis  bird,  and  tlie  last  syl- 
lable, gur,  equiv.  to  the  Skr.  gar  to  call,  akin  to  L.  gar- 
tnlus  garrulous.]  1.  {Eom.  AiUiq.)  An  official  diviner 
who  foretold  events  by  the  singing,  chattering.  Might, 
and  feeding  of  birds,  or  by  signs  or  omens  derived  from 
celestial  phenomena,  certa'in  appearauces  of  quadrupeds, 
or  nnnsual  occurrences. 

2.  One  who  foretells  events  by  omens  ;  a  soothsayer  ; 
a  diviner  ;  a  propliet. 

Augur  of  ill,  whose  tmisiic  wns  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse  or  hodiii;;  bound.        Dr>/deu. 
Au'gur,  V.  i.    [imp,  &  p.  p.  Augured  (a'gurd) ;  ;>.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  AuQUKiNQ.]     1.  To  conjecture  from  signs  or 
omens  ;  to  prognosticate  ;  to  foreshow. 

My  (tiigiiriiig  mind  assures  the  same  success.    Dnjdcn. 
2.  To  anticipate,  to  foretell,  or  to  indicate  a  favorable 
or  an  unfavorable  issue  ;  as,  to  angnr  well  or  ill. 

Au'gur,  V.  t.  To  predict  or  foretell,  as  from  signs  or 
omens  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  presage ;  to  infer. 

It  seema  to  ninjur  genius.  ,9/r  W.  Scott. 


Ho  resigned  himatdf 
of  liifi  lulure  t'reatui'BS 

3.  A  rite,  ceremony,  or  observation  of  an  augur. 
Au-guat'  (a-giiwt'J,  a.  [L.  aiiguatus  ;  cf.  au'irrc  to  in- 
crease ;  hi  tlie  language  of  religion,  to  honor  by  ofler- 
ings:  cf.  F.  ai/gu.str.  See  Augment.]  Of  a  qua'lity  in- 
Hpiring  mingled  admiration  and  reverence  ;  having  au  as- 
pect of  solemn  dignity  or  grandeur  ;  Bublinio  ;  majestic  ; 
having  exalted  birth,  character,  state,  or  authority. 
"  Forms /n/j;H.vY."  Pope.  "ylu(?«.t/ in  visage."  Vrydcn. 
"  To  shed  that  august  blood."    Mucaulay. 

So  benutif ul  und  so  aui/u^t  a  eiiectiiclc.  liiuKr. 

To  mingle  with  a  bi.dy  no  auf/mt.  Jii/nm. 

Syn.  —  Grand  ;  inagiiiftcent ;  majestic  ;  solemn ;  awful ; 
noble  ;  stately  ;  dignified  ;  imposing. 

Au'gust  (a'gust),  n.  [L.  Augustus.  See  note  below, 
and  August,  a.l  The  eiglitli  month  of  the  year,  contain- 
ing thirty-one  days. 

&^  TJie  old  Roman  name  was  Si\r(ilis,  thpt  si.rfli  month 
from  March,  the  month  in  which  the  primitive  KomanK 
as  well  as  Jews,  began  the  year.  The  name  was  rli.n.^ci 
to  August  in  hnnni-  nt  Au^'iistus  Csesar,  tin-  )ir>t  i  inp.mr 
of  Rome,  on  ac<  imrit  of  hi.s  victories,  and  his  entering  on 
lus  hrst  consulate  in  that  month. 

Au-gus'tan  (a-gfis't^m),  a.  [L.  Angn.itanus,  fr.  Au- 
gustus. See  August,  «.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Augus- 
tus Ca\sar  or  to  his  times. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  town  of  Augsburg. 
Augustan  age  of  any  national  literature,  the  period  of  its 
highest  state  of  purity  and  refinement ;  — so  called  be- 
cause the  reign  of  Augustus  Ca-sar  was  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature.  Tims  the  reign  of  Louis  AIV.  (b.  lli;(s) 
has  been  called  the  Auausfan  aor  of  French  literature 
and  that  of  Queen  Anne  (b.  liWAl  tlic  Aii>ni.s/'iii  mi'-  of 
Knglish  literatuH'.  -  Augustan  confeBaion  (A't/.  Jim'.),  or 
confession  of  Augshiirg,  drawn  up  at  Aui/u.'itu  Vi/n/di- 
contm,  or  Augsburg,  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  hi  IMO, 
contamsthe  principles  ul  the  Protestants,  and  their  rea- 
sons for  separating  Irom  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli. 
Au-gUS'tlnela-^'us'tin).  In.    (Errl.  J/ist.)  A 

Au'gus-tin'1-an  (a'gus-tln'T-r/n),  (  member  of  one 
of  the  religious  orders  called  after  St.  Augustine  ;  an 
Austin  friar. 

Au'gUE-tXn'1-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo  in  Northern  Africa  (b.  354  —  d.  430), 
or  to  his  doctrines. 

Auguatlnlan  canona,  an  order  of  monks  once  popular  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  —  called  also  rninhir  ranuux  »<f  .St. 
Aiislni,  and  hhirk  fuuuuA.  —  Augustinian  hermits  or  Austin 
friars.  ;in  order  of  friars  establihlicd  in  I'Jir,  i,v  ]'n]ic  Alex- 
aiidcr  IV.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  Stat.s,lrnni 
Ireland  in  L'Ki.  -Auguatlnlan  nuns,  an  onli-r  nl  nuns  tol- 
lowing  tlic  rule  of  St.  A  iigiistiii.'.  —  AuRUEtinian  rule.  !i  rule 
torn-lmiiiiis  cumninnities  basr,)  upnn  t.lii>  inntli  letter  of 
bt.  Augustine,  and  adopted  by  the  Auguotiuian  orders. 

AU''gus-tin'l-a2l,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  divines,  who, 
following  St.  Augustine,  maintain  that  grace  by  its  na- 
ture is  effectual  absolutely  and  creatively,  not  relatively 
and  conditionally. 

Au'gus-tin'i-an-lsm (Tz'm), Au-gns'Un-ism, n.  The 
doctrines  held  by  Augustine  or  by  the  Augustinians. 
Au-gUSt'ly  (a-gust'13^),  mlv.     In  an  august  manner. 
Au-gUSt'ness,  7'.     The  quality  of  being  august ;  dig- 
nity of  mien  ;  grandeur  ;  magnificence. 

Auk  (ak),  n.  [Prov.  E.  alk;  akin  to  Dan.  alke,  Icel. 
&   Sw.    alka.']     (Zo6(.)     A 


from  the  approbation  the  proposal  has  met 
X  F.    W.  If^rsr/nl. 


I  nHf7jir  everything 
with. 

Syn.  —  To  predict ;  forebode  ;  betoken  ;  portend  ;  pre- 
sage ;  prognosticate ;  prophesy  ;  forewarn. 

Au'gU-ral  (a'gii-rol),  a.  [L.  augurnlis.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  augurs  or  to  augury;  betokening;  ominous; 
significant ;  as,  an  augural  staff ;  augural  books.  "  Por- 
tents augural.^^  Cowper. 

Au'gli-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  &  f.  [L.  aiiguratu.-!,  p.  p.  of 
augurari  to  augur.]  To  make  or  take  auguries  ;  to  au- 
gur ;  to  pre.lict.     iObs.~^  C.  Middletm,. 

Au'gU-rate(-rat),  71.  The  office  of  an  augur.  M^-rimle. 

Au'gU-ra'ti0Il(a'gLi-ra'3hun),n.  [L.  auguraiio.^  The 
practice  of  augury. 

Au'gur-er  (a'gGi^-er),  v.     An  angnr.     [O&.f.]       Shak. 

Au-gn'ri-al  (a-Kn'rl-nl),  a.  [L.  aM^i(nV//(>.]  Relat- 
Hig  to  augurs  or  to  augury.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Au'gU-rist  (a'gii-rist),  n.     An  augur.     [7?.] 

Au'gur  Ize  (a'gur-Iz).  T.  ^  To  augur.   {_0b.'!.'\  Blount. 

Au'gU-rous  (a'gu-rus),  a.  Full  of  augury  ;  forebod- 
ing.    lObs.'}     '■'■Augurmis  hearts."  C/iapmav. 

Au'gur-ship  (a'gar-shlp),  lu  The  office,  or  period  of 
office,  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 

Au'gu-ry  (a'gij-ry),  n.  ;  pi  Auguries  (-rTz).  [L.  au- 
gurimn.]  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  events  by 
observing  the  actions  of  birds,  etc.  ;  divination. 

2.  An  omen;  prediction;  prognostication;  indication 
of  the  future  ;  presage. 

From  their  fli^jht  pfmnfre  nugnriex  php  drew.    Drayton. 


name  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  arctic  sea  birds  of 
the  family  Alcidie.  The 
great  auk,  now  extinct,  is 
Alca  (or I'lau/us)  impeitnis. 
The  razor-billed  auk  is  A. 
tarda.  See  Puffin,  Guille- 
mot, and  MunRE. 

Auk'ward  (ak'wenl),  a. 
See  Awkward.     [Ohs.l 

Au-la'rl-an  (a-lS'rT-rni), 
«.  [L.  aula  hali.  Cf.  LL. 
aularis  of  a  court.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  hall. 

Au-la'ri-an,  n.  At  Ox- 
ford, England,  a  member  of 
a  hall,  as  distinguished  from 
a  collegian.  Chalmers. 

Aula  (aid), -7.    [SeeOLD.]  Auka.    o  Great  Auk;  6  Razor- 
Old  ;  a3,"Auld  Reekie  (old  ^''•■ 
smoky),  /.  e.,  Edinlnirgh.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Auld'  lang  syne'  (aid'  IJlng  sin').  A  Scottish  phrase 
used  in  recalling  recoliections  of  times  long  since  past. 
'*  The  days  of  aufd  lang  sgne.'^ 

Au-let'lc  (a-16t'Tk),"  a\     [L.  auleficus,  Gr.  aiATjTixri?, 

fr.  aiiAo?  flute.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pipe  (flute)  or 

piper.     [7?.]  jsh. 

Aullc  (altk),  a.     [L.  aulicus,  Gr.  auAtKo?.  fr.  avXrj 

hall,  court,  royal  court.]     Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 

Ecclesiflsticol  wealth  and  niilir  diiitnities.  I.nmlur. 
Aullc  council  (lli.-^f.).  a  siipreine  court  of  the  old  German 
empire  ;  ].ri.peilv  tlie  .suiiretne  cnuit  Mf  the  emperor.  It 
ceased  ;it  tlie  denth  i)t  eurli  .■Tiiiieriir,  and  was  renewed  by 
his  succe^^ur.  It  became  extinct  wlien  tlie  German  em- 
pire was  dissolved,  in  18(ifi.  The  term  is  now  npplied  to 
a  council  of  the  war  department  of  the  Au.striaii  cmi>ire, 
and  the  members  of  different  provincial  chanceries  of 
that  empire  are  called  au/u-  cvuucdor.s.  P.  Cgr. 

Au'Iic,  n.  The  ceremony  obsen'ed  in  conferring  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  some  European  universi- 
ties. It  begins  by  a  harangue  of  the  chancellor  addressed 
to  the  young  doctor,  who  then  receives  the  cap,  and  pre- 
sides at  the  disputation  (also  called  the  antic). 
Auln{an).  n.  An  ell.  [Obs.']  See  AuKK. 
Aul'nage  (al'imj),       I        o      a  i  » 

Aul'na-geH-uS-jer),  l  "•     ^^^  Alnage  and  Alnaqer. 
Amn  (am), ;;,     Same  as  Aam. 

Au-mail'  (a-mal').  '*■  I-     [OE.  for  amel,  etiamel.']     To 
figure  or  variegate.     [Obs."]  Speiiser. 

Aum'bry  (am'brj),  «.     Same  as  Ambrv. 
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An'me-ry  (ft'me-rj),  n.  A  fonn  of  Ambey,  a  closet ; 
but  ct.nfimed  with  Almonkv,  as  if  a  place  lor  a/m.v. 

Aun'cel  (an'sSl),  n.  A  rude  balance  for  weighing,  and 
a  kind  o)  weight,  formerly  used  in  England.      JlalliweU. 

Aun'cet-ry  (an'«6t-ry),  n.  Ancestry.  [Obs.-]  Cluxucer. 

II  Aiino  (on),  n.  tF.  See  Alnaoe.]  A  French  cloth 
measure,  ot  different  lengths  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  (at  Paris,  0.95  of  an  EngUsh  ell) :  — now  super- 
seded by  the  meter. 

Aunt  (ant),  n.  [OF.  ant>^,  F.  tnnte.,  L.  amita  falher^s 
HiHter.  Cf.  Amma.]  1.  The  hitter  of  one'»  father  or 
mother ;  —  correlative  to  nephew  or  niece.  AUo  applied 
to  an  uncle's  wife. 

^-if"  Aujit  iH  Hoinetimos  applied  as  a  title  or  terni  of 
endearment  to  a  knid  elderly  wonuin  not  thus  related. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  gossip.     [(Jbs.^  S/aik 

3.  A  bawd,  or  a  jirostitnte.     [Obs.}  Shak. 
Aunt  Sally,  a  piini>et  head  placed  on  a  pole  and  having 

a  pipe  ill  itH  mouth  ;  alto  a  game,  which  consints  in  trying 
to  hit  tie-  pipe  l)y  throwing  short  bludgeons  at  it. 

Aun'ter  (sn'ter),  n.    Adventure  ;  hap.     [Obs.'\ 

In  aunters,  perchance. 

Aun'ter  l  (an'-tur),  V.  t.     [See  ADViiNTunE.]   To  ven- 

Aun'tre   (      tore;  to  dure.     [(}l>s.'\  Chancer. 

Auntie   l(iiid'T),  n.     A   familiar  name  for  an  aunt, 

AliHl'y  S  In  tlie  southern  United  States  a  familiar 
term  ;jpplicd  to  aged  negro  women. 

Aun'trous  (an'truHj,  a.  Adventurous.  [Oha.']  Chaucer. 

W  Au'ra  (a'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  Auit.-t.  (-re).  [L.  aura  air,  akin 
to  Gr.  ai)pa.]  1.  Any  subtile,  invisible  emanation,  efllu- 
viiiui,  or  exhalation  from  a  substance,  as  the  aroma  of 
tiowers,  the  odor  of  the  blood,  a  supposed  fertilizing  em- 
anation from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  etc. 

2.  {Mi'd.)  The  peculiar  sensation,  as  of  a  light  vapor, 
or  cold  air,  rising  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  towards  the 
head,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  epilepsy  or  hysterics. 

Electric  anra,  a  supposed  electric  fluid,  emanating  from 
an  electrified  body,  and  forming  a  mass  surrounding  it, 
called  the  etcctric  atiiiosphtrr.    See  Atmosphere.  2. 

Au'ral  (a'rrtl),  a.  [L.  aura  air.]  Of  or  pertainuig  to 
the  air,  or  to  an  aura. 

Au'ral,  a.  [L.  avrls  ear.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
ear  ;  as,  aural  medicine  and  surgery. 

Au-ran'tl-a'ceous  (a-ran'tT-a'shue),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  AurantiacefP,  an  order  of  plants  (for- 
merly  considered  natural),  of  which  the  orange  is  the  type. 

Au'rate  (a'riit),  ??.  [L.  arnatu.i,  p.  p.  of  anrare  to 
gild,  fr.  auriim  gold:  ct.  F.  aurate.^  (Chrm.)  A  com- 
bination of  auric  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  aurate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Au'ra-ted  (a'ra-tSd),  a.  [See  Aurate.]  1.  ReBem- 
bling  or  containing  gold  ;  gold-colored  ;  gilded. 

2.  (Chrm.)  Combined  with  auric  acid. 

Au'ra-ted  (a'rS-tSd),  a.     Having  ears.     See  AtmiTED. 

Au're-ate(a're-at).  (/.  [L.  aureatus,  fr,  aureus  polden, 
fr.  ff ?/;■(/;»,  gold.]     Golden;  gilded.  Skeltrm. 

llAU-rell-a  (a-relt-a;  1CH3),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aurum 
gold:  cf.  F.aurelie.  Cf.  Chrysalis.]  (Zool.)  («)  The 
chrysalis,  or  pupa  of  an  insect,  esp.  wlien  reflecting  a 
brilliant  golden  color,  as  tiiat  of  some  of  the  butterflies. 
(b)  A  genus  of  jellyfiBhes.      See  Discophora. 

Au-re1i-an  (-«n),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aurelia. 

Au-re11-an,  n.  An  amateur  collector  and  breeder  of 
insects,  esp.  of  butterflies  and  moths :  a  lepidopterist. 

II  Au-re'0-la  (-o-IA),  l  n.  [F.  aureole,  fr.  L.  aureola, 
Au're-Ole  (a're-ol),  (  (fem.  adj.)  of  gold  (sc.  corona 
crown),  dim.  of  a?/re?(,^.  See  Aureate,  Oriole.]  1.  (.ff.  C 
TheoL)  A  celestial  crown  or  accidental  glory  added  to 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  as  a  reward  to  those  (as  virgins, 
martyrs,  preachers,  etc.)  who  have  overcome  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

2.  The  circle  of  rays,  or  halo  of  light,  with  which 
painters  surround  the  figure  and  represent  the  glory  of 
Christ,  saints,  and  others  held  in  special  reverence. 

GS^  Limited  to  the  head,  it  is  strictly  termed  a  nimbus  ; 
when  it  envelops  the  whole  body,  an  aureola.      Fairholt. 

3.  A  halo,  actual  or  figurative. 

Tlie  glorious  aureole  of  liglit  seen  around  the  6un  during  total 

cclipBCB.  Proctor. 

The  aureole  of  youns  womanhood.      O.  W.  Itulmea. 

4.  {Anaf.)  See  Areola, 'J. 

Au'ric  (a'rlk),  a.  [L.  aurum  gold.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gold, 

2.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gold  ; — 
said  of  those  compounds  of  gold  in  which  this  element 
has  its  higher  valence  ;  as,  auric  oxide  ;  auric  chloride. 

Au'ri-chal'ce-ons  (a'ri-kai'se-iis),  a.  [h.  aurichal- 
cuni,  for  orichalcum  brass.]     (Zo'dl.)   Brass-colored. 

Au'ri-chal'clte  (-sit),  n.  [See  Aurichalceous.]  (3fin.) 
A  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper  and  zinc,  found  in  pale 
green  or  blue  crystalline  aggregations.  It  yields  a  kind 
of  brass  on  reduction. 

Au'ri-Cle  (a'rl-k'l),  7i.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris 
ear.  See  Ear]  1.  (Anat.)  {a)  The  external  ear,  or  that 
part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head.  (6) 
The  chamber,  or  one  of  the  two  chambers,  of  the  lieart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  received  and  transmitted  to  the 
ventricle  or  ventricles  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  auricle  or  external  ear  of  some  quadrupeds.  See 
Heart. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  An  angidar  or  ear-shaped  lobe. 

3.  An  instrument  applied  to  the  ears  to  give  aid  in 
hearing  ;  .i  kind  of  ear  trumpet.  Mansfield. 

Au'ri-cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Having  ear-shaped  appendages 
or  lobes  ;  auriculate  ;  as,  auncled  leaves. 

II  Au-rlc'u-la  (a-rTk'G-U).  n.  ;  pi.  L.  ArRicrLx(-le).  E. 
Auriculas  (-laz).  [L,  auricula.  See  Auricle.]  1.  {Bot.) 
(a)  A  species  of  Primula,  or  primrose,  called  also,  from 
the  shape  of  its  leaves,  bear's-ear.  (6)  A  species  of  Hir- 
neola  (H.  auricula),  a  membranaceous  fungus,  called  also 
auricula  Judse,  OT  Jetc^s-ear,  P.  Cyc. 

2.  iZo'ul.)  {o)  A  genus  of  air-breathing  moUuske, 
mostly  found  near  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  brackiah. 


Gse,   unite,   rude,   full,   ap,    fim ;     pity;     food,    fo'bt;     out,   oil;     chair »     go;     eing,   ink;     then,  thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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i^b)  One  of  the  five  arched  processes  of  the  shell  around 
the  jaws  of  a  sea  urchin. 

Au-rlc'u-lar  (a-nk'u-ler),  a.  [LL.  auricuta/'i^  :  cf.  F. 
<itcriciduii*\  See  Auiucle.J  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  as,  anriculur  nerves. 

2.  Told  in  tlie  ear,  i.  e.,  told  privately  ;  as,  auricular 
confession  to  the  priest. 

This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the  king,  nnd 
<he  strangest .  .  .  that  ever  was  auricular.  MUton. 

3-  Recognized  by  the  e.ir;  kuo\\*n  by  the  sense  of 
hearing;  as,  auricular  evidence.  *' Auricular  assur- 
iiuce. "  o/((ift. 

4.  Received  by  the  ear  ;  known  by  report.  "^Tiricu- 
/or  traditions."  Bacon. 

5.  {Ajiat.)  Pertainmg  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
Auricular  finger,  the  little  finger ;  bo  called  because  it 

can  be  readily  introduced  iuto  the  ear  passage. 

11  An-ric'n-la'rl-a  (-la'rT-a),  7i.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  LL. 
■auricular is.']  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  holothuiiau  larva,  with 
soft,  blunt  appt-ndages.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix, 

Au-ric'U-lar-ly,  adv.     In  an  auricular  manner. 

Au-lic'a-lars  (-lerz),  «.  pi.  (Zo'vl.)  A  circle  of  feath- 
ers surrininiHuL,'  the  opening  of  the  ear  of  birds. 

Au-ric'u-late  (-lat),  *  a.    [See  Auejcle.]    (Biol.) 

Au-rlc'U-la'ted  C-la'ted),  J  Having  ears  or  append- 
ages like  ears  ;  eared.  Esp. :  (a)  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing lobes  or  appendages  like  the  ear  ;  shaped 
like  the  ear  ;  auricled.  (6)  {Zool.)  Having  an 
angular  projection  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  in 
certain  bivalve  shells,  the  foot  of  some  gas- 
tropods, etc. 

Auricnlate  leaf,  one  having  small  appended 
leaves  or  lobes  on  each  side  of  its  petiole  or 
base. 

Au-rll'er-OUS  (a-rtfer-us),  a.  [L.aiirlfer; 
nnrum  gold  +  jrrre  to  bear  i  cf.  F.  aurijere.'] 
-Gold-bearing  ;  containing  or  producing  gold. 

Whence  many  a  bursting etream  aurifaous  plays.    Thomson. 

Auriferous  pyrites,  iron  pyrites  (iron  disulphide),  con- 
"taining  some  gold  disseiniuated  through  it. 

Au'ri-Qanune  (a'rT-flam),  n.     See  Obiflasime. 

Au'ri-form  (-form),  a.  [L.  auris  ear  -{-  -j'orm.'\  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  human  ear ;  ear-shaped. 

Il  Au-ri'ga  (a-ri'ga),  n.  [L.,  charioteer.]  {Astron.) 
The  Charioteer,  or  Wagoner,  a  constellation  in  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  situated  between  Perseus  and  Gemini. 
It  contains  the  bright  star  Capella. 

Au-rl'gal  (-R'^i))  «•  [L.  aurigalis.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to       •      ■   ■       ""*' 


a  chariot,     [i^.l 
SiU'ri-ga'tion  (a'rT-ga'shun 


AU'Ti-ga'tion  Ca'rT-ga'shun),  v.  [L.  aurigatio^  fr. 
•  nurigare  to  be  a  charioteer,  fr.  nuriga.]  The  act  of  driv- 
ing a  chariot  or  a  carriage.     C^-]  -^e  Quiucey. 

Au-rig'ra-phy  (a-rtg'ra-fy),  n.  [L.  aurum  gold  + 
-graphy.]     The  art  of  wTiting  with  or  in  gold. 

Au'lln  (a'rin),  J^.  [L.  cntr/i Hi  gold.]  {C/iem.)  A  red 
coloring  matter  derived  from  phenol ;  —  called  also,  in 
commerce,  yelloir  corallin. 

Au'rl-phryg'i-ate  (a^ri-frTj'T-at),  a.  [LL.  auriphrig- 
intu^ ;  L.  aurum  gold  +  LL.  phrygiare  to  adorn  with 
Phrygian  needlework,  or  with  embroidery  ;  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  some  other  word.  Cf,  ORFiiAYS.]  Embroi- 
dered or  decorated  with  gold.     [7^.]  Southcy. 

Aa'ri-plg'ment  (a'ri-pTg'ment),  n.  See  Orpiment. 
iObs.] 

Au'ri-scalp  (a'rT-skaip),  n.  [L.  attris  ear  -\-  scalpere 
to  scrape.]     An  earpick. 

Au'ii-scope  (-skop),  n.  [lj.aurisen.T-\--scope.'\  {Med.) 
All  instrument  for  examining  the  condition  of  the  ear. 

Au-rls'CO-py  (a-rTs'ko-py),  n.  Ejaminatiou  of  the 
ear  by  tlie  aid  of  the  auriscoi)e. 

Au'rlst  (a'rlst),  7i.  [L.  auris  ear.]  One  skilled  in 
treating  and  curing  disorders  of  the  ear. 

Au'li-ted  (a'rT-t6d),  a.  [L.  auriius,  fr.  auris  ear.] 
{Zo'dl. )  Ha'ving  lobes  like  the  ear ;  aurJculate. 

Au-rlV'O-rOUS  (a-rlv'o-rus),  a,  [L.  aurum  gold  -|- 
f07-(ire  to  devour.]     Gold-devouring.     [R.']   If.  Walpole. 

Au'rO-ceph'a-lOUS  (a'rS-sSf'a-lus),  a.  lAuru7n  -j- 
crphaloNf.]     iZoul.)  Having  a  gold-colored  head. 

An'^ro-cblO'rlde  (-klo'rTd  or  -rid),  n.  [.Xuruin  -f- 
chloride.]  {Chem.)  Tlie  trichloride  of  gold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  chloride  of  another  metal,  forming  a  double 
chloride  ;  —  called  also  cidoraurute. 

An'rocbs  (a'rSks),  n.   [G.  aucroc/tSy  OHG.  urokso  ;  ur 
(cf.  AS.  ur) 
-f-   o/iso    ox, 
fl.  oc/iji.    Cf. 

OWRE,     Ox.] 

(Zodl.)    The 
European 
bison  {Bison 
bona.<tuB^    or 
Extropsfiu.t), 
once   widely 
distributed, 
tout  now  nearly 
extinct,    except 
where  protected 
in    the    Lithua- 
nian forests,  and  Aurochs, 
pt^rhaps    in    the 

CaucasuH.    It  is  distinct  from  the  Urua  of  Cieear,  with 
which  it  lias  often  been  confused. 

Au'ro-cy'a-nlflo  ff^'rS-si'^nTd  or  -nld),  n.  [Aurum 
4-  cynnidc]  (Chem.)  A  double  cyanide  of  gold  and 
some  f>th'-r  iiir-tal  or  radical ;—  called  also  cyanaurate. 

All-rO'ra(|vro'rA),n.  ; pi.  E.  Ahroras  (-rAit),  L.  (rarely 
used)  At'itoR.K  (-re).  [L.  aurora,  for  ttu.sosn,  akin  toGr. 
i7t.>^,  cw?,  dawn,  Skr.  n.thas^  and  E.  rust.]  1.  The  rising 
light  of  the  moniing ;  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  redness  of 
th<!  sky  juttt  before  the  huh  risos. 

2.  The  rift*;,  dawn,  or  beginning.  Hawthorne. 

3.  {Cla-in.  Myth.)  The  Roman  personification  of  the 
■dawn  of  day ;  the  goddess  of  the  morning.    The  poets 


represented  her  as  rising  out  of  tlie  ocean,  in  a  chariot, 
with  rosy  fingers  dropping  gentle  dew. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 

5.  Tlie  aurora  borealisor  aurora  australis  (northern  or 
southern  lights). 

Aurora  borealis  (bo're-a^^^),  ).  e.,  nort.iem  daybreak; 
popularly  called  Jwrtliem  lights.  A  luuiiuous  meteoric 
phenomenon,  visible  only  at  niglit,  and  supposed  to  be 
of  electrical  origin.  This  species  of  liglit  usually  ap- 
pears in  streams,  ascending  toward  the  zenitli  from  a 
dusky  liue  or  bank,  a  few  degrees  above  tlie  northern 
horizon  ;  when  reacliing  south  beyond  the  zenith,  it  forms 
what  is  called  the  rorona,  about  a  sput  in  the  heavens 
toward  which  the  dipping  needle  points.  Occasionally 
the  aurora  appears  as  au  arch  of  light  across  the  heavens 
from  east  to  west.  Sometunes  it  assumes  a  wavy  appear- 
ance, and  the  streams  of  light  are  then  called  merry 
dancers.  They  assume  a  variety  of  colors,  from  a  pale 
red  or  yellow  to  a  deep  red  or  blood  color.  The  Aurora 
auBtrallfl  (fts-tra'lTs)  is  a  correspondmg  phenomenon  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  streams  of  light  ascending  in 
the  same  mamier  from  near  the  southern  horizon. 

An-ro'ral  (a-ro'r*/l),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
the  aurora  (the  dawn  or  the  northern  lights) ;  rosy. 

iler  cheeks  suffused  with  an  aworal  blush.    Lona/'rllow. 

An'roas  (a'rus),  a.     1.  Containing  gold. 

2.  (CheJH.j  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gold;  — 
said  of  those  compomids  of  gold  in  wliich  this  element 
has  its  lower  valence  ;  as,  anrous  oxide. 

II  Au'rum  (a'riim),  n.     [L.]  Gold. 

Aurum  fulminans  (fuKmi-nanz).  See  Fulminate.  —  Au- 
rum mosaicum  (mu-za'I-kum).    See  Mosaic. 

Aus-CUlt'  (as-kiilt'),  V.  i.&t.     To  auscultate. 

Aus'CUl-tate  (as'khl-tat),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  practice  aus- 
cultation ;  to  examuie  by  auscultation. 

Aus'CUl-ta'tlon  (as'kiil-ta'shuii),  n.  [L.  ausctdiatio, 
fr.  auscultare  to  listen,  fr.  a  dim.  of  attris^  orig.  ausis, 
ear.  See  Axtkicle,  and  cf.  Scout,  n.]  1.  The  act  of  lis- 
tening or  hearkening  to.  Hiches. 

2.  (Med.)  An  examination  by  listening  either  directly 
with  the  ear  (immediate  auscultation)  applied  to  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  chest,  the  alidomen ;  or  with  the 
stethoscope  (mediate  auscultation),  in  order  to  distiu- 
giush  sounds  recognized  as  a  sign  of  health  or  of  disease. 

Aus^CUl-ta'tor  (-tE'ter),  11.  One  who  practices  aus- 
cultation. 

Aus-CUl'ta-tO-ry(as-kiil'ta-ti5-rJ'),fl.  Of  or  pertainmg 
to  auscultation.  '"  Dunglison. 

Au-SO'ni-an  (a-so'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Ausonia,  poetic 
name  for  Italy.']  "Italian.  Milton. 

Aus'pl-cate  (as'[>t-ku;t),  a.  [L.  auspicatusy  p.  p.  of 
auspicari  to  take  auspices,  fr.  auspex  a  bird  seer,  an  au- 
gur, a  contr.  of  avispex;  oris  bird  -f"  specere,  spicere,  to 
view.     See  Aviary,  Spy.]    Auspicious.    {^Ohs.]    Holland. 

AuS'pl-cate  (-kit),  v.  i.  1.  To  foreshow  ;  to  foreto- 
ken.    iObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  give  a  favorable  turn  to  in  commencing  ;  to  in- 
augurate ;  —  a  sense  derived  from  the  Roman  practice  of 
taking  the  auspiciuvi^  or  inspection  of  birds,  before  un- 
dertaking any  important  business. 

They  auspicate  all  their  proceedings.  Burfce. 

AUB'pice  (as'pTs),  n.  ;  7)/.  Auspices  (-pT-s6z).  [L.  ot/- 
spicitnUfir.  au.'ipex:  cf.  F.  auspice.     See  Auspicate,  a.] 

1.  A  divining  or  taking  of  omens  by  obsei-ving  birds  ; 
an  omen  as  to  an  undertaking,  drawn  from  birds ;  an  au- 
gury ;  an  omen  or  sign  in  general ;  an  indication  as  to  the 
future. 

2.  Protection  ;  patronage  and  care  ;  guidance. 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make.     Dniden. 

C^^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural,  auspi- 
ces ;  as,  under  the  auspwes  of  the  king. 

Aus-pl'clal  (as-pTsh'rtl),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  auspi- 
ces ;  auspicious.     [-??.] 

Aus-pl'cious  (as-pish'iis),  ff.  [See  Auspice  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing omens  or  tokens  of  a  favorable  issue  ;  giving  promise 
of  success,  prosperity,  or  happiness ;  predicting  good  ; 
as,  an  auspicious  beginning. 

Auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom.    Macaulay. 

2.  Prosperous;  fortunate;  as,  «t«pJCiO«5 years.  "■*  Au- 
spicious chief."  Drydoi. 

3.  Favoring;  favorable;  propitious;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons or  thuigs.  *'Thy  auspicious  mistress."  Sltak. 
*'■  Auspicious  gales."  Pope. 

Syii.  —  See  Propitiott.s. 
—  Aus-pl'cious-ly,  «f/r.  —  Aus-pl'cious-ness,  ?'. 

I!  Aus'ter  (as'ter),  77.  [L.  ouster  a  dry,  hot,  south 
wind  ;  the  south.]     The  south  wind.  Pope. 

Aus-tere'  (as-ter'),  a.  [F,  austere,  L.  nusterus,  fr.  Gr. 
auoTTjpo'i,  fr.  aiidv  to  parch,  dry.  Cf.  Sear.]  1.  Sour 
and  astringent;  rough  to  the  taste  ;  having  acerbity  ;  as, 
an  ausfpre  crab  apple  ;  austere  wine. 

2.  Severe  in  modes  of  judguig,  or  living,  or  acting; 
rigid;  rigorous;  stem;  as,  an  ««.?/prc  man,  look,  life. 

From  whom  the  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose.    Hryden. 

3.  Unadorned ;  unembellished ;  severely  simple. 
Syn.  — Harsh;  sour;   rough;   rigid;  stem;  severe; 

rigorous  ;  strict. 
Aua-terely,  adv.    Severely ;  rigidly  ;  sternly. 

A  ilnctriiu-  uHstcnhj  loRiciil.  Marnulai/. 

Ans-tore'ness,  n.  l.  Harshness  or  astringent  sour- 
nesH  t(i  tlir  tawtc  ;  acerbity.  Jolmsmi. 

2-  Scvcvity  ;  strictness;  austerity.  Shak. 

Ans-ter'1-ty  ([w-tSr'T-tjr),  n.  ;  pi.  Aosterities  (-ttz). 
[F.  aust^rite,  L.  austeritaSy  fr.  austcj-us.     flee  Austkhf..] 

1.  Sourness  and  harshness  to  the  taste.  {Oh.'!.]  Horslfy. 

2.  Severity  of  manners  or  life  ;  extreme  rigor  or  htrict- 
ness ;  haaah  discipline. 

The  nu.-'tad!/  of  John  the  Hnptict.  Mtllon. 

3.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  adornment ;  severe  sim- 
plicity. 

Partly  owinff  to  the  studied  intntrrilf/  of  lior  drcM,  nnd  pnrtly 

to  the  lack  of  demonHtratioii  in  her  manncrn.  Ilawlhornr. 

Aus'tlll  (ftft'tTii),  a.     Augustinian;  ns,  Austin  friars. 


Aus'tral  (as'trol),  a.  [L.  australis,  fr.ausler:  cf.  F. 
austral.]  Southern:  lying  or  being  in  the  uouth  ;  as, 
austral  land  ;  austral  ocean. 

Austral  signs  (Asn-vn.),  the  last  six  sigm>  of  the  zodiac, 
or  those  south  of  the  equator. 

Aus'tral-a'slan  (a.Vtnd-a'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Australasia  ;  as,  Atislralasian  regions.  ^  n.  A  native 
or  an  inliabitant  of  Australasia. 

Aus-tra'U-an  (as-tra'lT-tni),  a.  [From  L.  Terra  Aut- 
/ra^i's  southern  land.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Australia. — 
n.     A  native  or  au  iuhabitaut  of  Australia. 

Aufl'tral-lze  (as'tr^/l-iz),  v.  i.  [See  AusTRAL.]  To 
tend  toward  the  south  pole,  as  a  magnet.     [Oii.J 

They  [magnetsl  do  eeptentrionatc  at  one  extreme,  and  atis- 
trulize  at  another.  .Sir  7.  JSrutrne. 

Aus'trl-an  (as'trl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria, 
or  to  its  inhabitants.  ^  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Austria. 

Aus'trine  (as'trTn),  c.  [L.  austrinvs,  from  auster 
south.]     Southern;  southerly;  austral.    [Obs.]. Bailey. 

AUB'tro— Hun-ga'rl-an  (as'tro-hun-ga'rt-fm),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  monarchy  composed  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Aua'trO-man^cy  (as'tro-mSn'sJ?),  n.  [L.  auster  south 
wind  -f"  -mancy.]  Soothsajing,  or  prediction  of  events, 
from  observation  of  the  winds. 

Au'tar-chy  (a'tar-ky),  n.  [Gr.  avrapKeia  independ- 
ence; avTos  self -f- apKsn/  to  be  sufBcient.]  Self-suffi- 
ciiMiey.     lObs.]  Mi/ton. 

Au-then'tiC  (a-thSn'tlk),  a.  [OE.  autentik,  OF.  au- 
te?itique,  F.  autkenfique,  L.  authenticus  coming  from  the 
real  autlior,  of  original  or  firsthand  authority,  from 
Gr.  au^ei'TtKos,  fr.  avQivrr\<i  suicide,  a  perpetrator  or  real 
author  of  any  act,  an  absolute  master  ;  avro?  self  +  a 
form  ei'TTjs  (not  found),  akin  to  L.  sous  and  perh.  orig. 
from  the  p.  pr.  of  cii-at  to  be,  root  as,  and  meaning  the  one 
it  really  is.  See  Am,  Sin,  7i.,  and  cf.  Effendi.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  genuine  original  or  authority,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  false,  fictitious,  counterfeit,  or  apocryphal  ; 
being  what  it  purports  to  be  ;  genuine  ;  not  of  doubtful 
origin;  real;  as,  an  a»/Ae»^(C  paper  or  register. 
To  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire.       Milton. 

2.  Authoritative.      [Obs.]  Milton. 

3.  Of  approved  authority  ;  true  ;  trustworthy  ;  credi- 
ble ;  as,  an  authentic  writer ;  an  authentic  portrait ;  au- 
thentic information. 

4.  (Law)  Vested  with  all  due  formalities,  and  legally 
attested. 

5.  (Mus.)  Having  an  immediate  relation  to  the  tonic, 
in  distinction  from  jjlagol,  which  has  a  correspondent  re- 
lation to  the  dominant  in  the  octave  below  the  tonic. 

Syn.~  Authentic,  Genuine.  These  wor(ls,  as  here 
compared,  have  reference  to  historical  dociuuents.  We 
call  a  document  amuiue  when  it  can  be  traced  back  ulti- 
mately to  the  author  or  authors  from  whom  it  professes 
to  emanate.  Hence,  the  word  has  the  meaning,  "not 
changed  from  the  original,  micorrupted,  unadultera- 
ted ; ''  as,  a  i/cuuiue  text.  "We  call  a  document  authentif 
when,  on  the  ground  of  its  beiiit;  thuf  traced  back,  it 
may  be  rehed  on  as  true  and  auttniritativt'  (froiii  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  "  havuig  an  authi>i.  vmichtMi  ior  '') :  iii'nce 
its  extended  signification,  in  gem  ral  literature,  of  trust- 
worthy, as  resting  on  un questionable  authority  or  evi- 
dence;  as,  an  authentic  lustory;  an  authentic  report  of 
facts. 

A  gemtine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  oi  it.  An  onUientic  btiok  ib 
that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as  theyri'nlly  happened.  A 
book  may  be  genuine  without  beinf;  uutheutic,  and  a  book  may 
be  aut/ie/itic  M'lthout  being  gt-tmiiu-.  Bp.  Watson. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  some  WTiters  use  authen- 
tic (as.  an  authejiiic  document)  in  the  sense  of  "produced 
by  its  professed  author,  not  counterfeit." 

Au-then'tlc,  n.  An  original  (book  or  document). 
lObs.]     ^'-  Authentics  and  transcripts."  Fuller. 

Au- then 'tic -al  (-tT-kol),  a.     Authentic     [Archaic] 

Au-then'tic-al-ly,  adv.  In  nn  authentic  maimer ; 
with  tbc  requisite  or  genuine  authority. 

Au- then 'tic -al-ness.  ".  The  quality  of  being  authen- 
tic ;  autheiitirity.      [/?-]  _  Barrow. 

Au-then'tl-cate  (-tt-kat),  ?■.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Authen- 
ticated (-ka'tgd) ;  ju.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AtrrHENTicATiNo 
(-ka'ting).]  [Cf  .IS.,  autnentica re.]  1.  To  render  authen- 
tic ;  to  give  authority  to,  by  the  proof,  attestation,  or 
formalities  required  by  law,  or  sufficient  to  entitle  to 
credit. 

The  king  ecrvca  only  as  a  notary  to  authaiticate  the  choice  of 
judges.  Jiurke. 

2.  To  prove  authentic  ;  to  determine  as  real  and  true  ; 
as,  to  authenticate  a  portrait.  Walpole. 

An-then'tl-ca'Uon  (a-tlign'tT-ka'shnn).  n.  The  act  of 
authenticating;  the  giving  of  authority  or  credit  by  the 
necessary  formalities;  confirmation. 

ThnHi-HCCoiiiits  have  .  .  .  received  a  much  etrongerauf/if^dV'*- 
tion  thiiii  niiv  that  I  could  jrivo  to  mine.  Jiurkt: 

Au'then-tlc'i-ty  (a'th5n-tTs'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  authen- 
iicite.]  1.  The  cpiality  of  being  authentic  or  of  estab- 
lished authority  for  trutli  and  correctness. 

2.  Genuineness  ;  the  quality  of  being  genuine  or  not 
corrupted  from  the  original. 

^^^  In  later  writers,  especially  those  on  the  evidences 
of  Cliristianity,  authmtirUu  is  often  restricted  in  its  use 
to  the  first  of  the  above  meanings,  and  distinguished  from 
gemiiumes^. 

Au-then'Uc-ly  (a-thCn'tTk-iy).  adv.     Authentically. 

An-then'tlc-neas,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being  authentic ; 
authontiritv.     [/.".!  Hammond. 

Au-then'tics  (a-thFn'ttks),  «.  (Civil  Law)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Novels  or  New  Constitutions  of  .lustinian, 
by  an  anonymous  author;  — so  called  on  account  of  its 
authenticity.  Buuvier. 

Au'thor  (a'ther),  n.  [OK.  anfhour,  aulour,  OF.  autor, 
F.  avfeur,  fr.  L.  auvtor,  Hometiinos,  but  erroneously,  writ- 
ten autor  ftr  author,  fr.  augere  to  increase,  to  produce. 
See  Auction,  n,]     1.   The  beginner,  former,  or  first 
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moTer  of  anytliinpr ;  lieiice,  the  efficient  cauao  of  a  thing  ; 
a,  creator ;  an  ori^iinator. 

Etoniul  Km;^ ;  thee,  Aut/ioroi  nil  bctiiii-        Milton. 

2.  One  who  conipuaes  or  writes  a  book  •  a  compOHer, 
^8  distinguislied  from  an  editor,  translator,  or  compiler. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arisua  from  ita  authors. 

Juhiu'on. 

3.  The  editor  of  a  periodical.     [^(Jhs."] 

4.  An  informant,     \_Arch<tic'\  Chancer. 
Au'tlior  (a'ther),  v.  t.     1.  To  occasion  ;   to  oricinate. 

Such  an  overthrow  .  .  .  \)\a.\v  authored.    Chitpvutn. 

2.  To  tell;  tonay;  to  declare.     [Obx.} 

Mnrc  of  him  I  dare  not  «iuC/iof.  Jfnntini/tf. 

Au'thor-ess,  n.     A  female  author.  (iUivn: 

Sfl^^  Tlit^  word  is  not  very  much  used,  author  being 
commonly  appliiMl  to  a  female  writer  as  well  as  to  a  male. 

Au-thO'rl-al  {a-tiio'rT-(/I),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
aiitbur.     "  Thci  nut/iorial  '  we.'  "  JIare. 

Au'thor-lsm  (a'ther-Tz'm),  h.    Authorship.    [/?.] 

Au-thor'l-ta-Uve  (a-thSr't-ta-tlv),  a.  1.  Having,  or 
proceeding  from,  due  authority ;  entitled  to  obedience, 
■credit,  or  acceptance ;  determinative  ;  commanding. 

The  BHCred  functions  of  nnfhoiitative  teaching.         Biwrow^ 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority ;  positive ;  dictatorial ; 
peremptory;  as,  an  aulhoritative  tone. 

Tlie  mock  mitfionlutivt-  imiiiner  of  tlie  one,  and  the  insipid 
mirth  nf  the  nthcr.  ,S'tri/(. 

— Au-thor'I-ta-tlve-ly.  "(?'•— Au-thor'I-ta-tlve-ness,  h. 

Au-thor'1-ty  (a-tliSr'I-tJ),  n.;  pi.  Authuiutikh  (-tiz). 
[OE.  aniorife.,  iritrfoi-itp,  F.  aittorit^,  fr.  L.  aiirforitn.s,  fr. 
■auctor.  See  Author,  n.}  1.  Legal  or  rightful  power  ;  a 
right  to  command  or  to  act ;  power  exercised  by  a  person 
in  virtue  of  his  office  or  trust ;  dominion  ;  jurisdiction  ; 
authorization  ;  as,  the  (r ut // o r it i/ of  a  prince  over  subjects, 
:and  of  parents  over  cliildren  ;  the  oitthority  of  a  court. 

Thus  can  the  deiiiif;od,  Anthnrit]/, 

Make  us  pny  down  for  our  offense.  Shak. 

By  what  mit/ioiiti/  doest  thou  these  tilings  ?      Jfatt.  xxi.  23. 

2.  Government ;  the  persona  or  the  body  exercising 
power  or  connuand ;  as,  the  local  anlhorities  of  the 
States;  the  military  fr'«//;o;i7i>5.   [Chiefly  in  the  plural.] 

3.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect,  or  esteem ; 
influence  of  character,  office,  or  station,  or  mental  or 
moral  superiority,  ami  the  like  ;  claim  to  be  beheved  or 
■obeyed  ;  as,  an  historian  of  no  authorial/;  a  magistrate  of 
^reat  authority. 

4.  Tliat  which,  or  one  who,  is  claimed  or  appealed  to 
in  support  of  opinions,  actions,  measures,  etc.  Hence  : 
(«)  Testimony;  witness.  "  And  on  that  high  ant/writi/ 
had  believed."  Milton,  (b)  A  precedent ;  a  decision  of 
a  court,  an  oflUcial  declaration,  or  an  opinion,  saying,  or 
statement  wortliy  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  (o)  A 
took  containing  such  a  statement  or  opinion,  or  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,    (d)  Justification  ;  warrant. 

Wilt  thou  be  class  wherein  it  whall  ditcern 

Atahnritii  fur  sin,  warrant  for  blame.  Shak. 

AU'thor-rza-ble  (a'thSr-I'za-b'l),  a.     [LL.  nnthorisab- 

.ilis.'\     Capable  of  being  authorized.  Hammond. 

Au'thor-l-za'tlon  (a'thor-T-za'shnn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  au- 

.iorisation.'\     Tlie  act  of  giving  authority  or  legal  power; 

establishment  by  autliority  ;  sanction  or  warrant. 

The  tiuthorization  of  laws.  Motlri/. 

A  Bpecinl  nutliorization  from  the  chief.  M't-irak. 
Au'thor-lze  (a'thQr-iz),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Author- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Authorizing.]  [OE.  autor- 
iz%  F.  antovinpr^  fr.  LL.  attctorizure,  aut/iorisare.  See 
ADTHoa.]  1.  To  clothe  with  authority,  warrant,  or  legal 
power ;  to  give  a  right  to  act ;  to  empower ;  as,  to  author- 
ise commissioners  to  settle  a  boundary. 

2.  To  make  legal;  to  give  legal  sanction  to;  to  legal- 
ize ;  as,  to  authorize  a  marriage. 

3.  To  establish  by  authority,  as  by  usage  or  public 
■opinion  ;  to  sanction  ;  as,  idioms  authorized  by  usage. 

4.  To  sanction  or  confirm  by  the  authority  of  some 
■one  ;  to  warrant ;  as,  to  authorize  a  report. 

A  woman's  stury  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authofi-eil  by  her  grandiini.  Slink. 

6.  To  justify  ;  to  furnish  a  ground  for.  Locke. 

To  authorize  one's  self,  to  rely  for  authority.     [0/m.] 
Authuriziiiy  hiinsrif,  for  the  most  part,  upon  other  liistones. 

Sir  I'.  SiiiiiPj/. 

Au'thor-lzed  (-izd),  a.  1.  Possessed  of  or  endowed 
with  autliority ;  as,  an /nf/^*or(":e<;  agent. 

2.  Sanctioned  by  authority. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  is  the  English  tran.s- 
^tion  of  the  Bible  published  in  Itill  under  sanction  of 
King  James  L  It  was  "appointed  to  be  read  in  churclies," 
and  has  been  the  accepted  Enghsh  Bible.  The  Revised 
Version  was  published  ni  a  complete  form  in  18S5. 

Au'thor-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  wlio  authorizes. 

Au'thor-lesSi  a.  Without  an  author  ;  without  author- 
ity ;  anonymous. 

Au'thor-ly,  a.   Authorial.    [/?.]  Coicper. 

Au'thor-Ship,  11.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  aii 
:aut!ior  ;  function  or  dignity  of  an  author. 

2.  Source;  origin;  origination;  as,  the  authorship  of 
:a  book  or  review,  or  of  an  act,  or  state  of  affairs. 

Au'tho-type  (a'tho-tlp),  n.  A  type  or  block  contain- 
ing a  facsimile  of  an  autograph.  Kniqht. 

Au'lO-(a'ti-).  [Gr.ai-To^self.]  A  combining  form,  with 
the  meaning  of  self,  one's  .'self,  one's  own,  itself^  its  oun. 

Au'to-bl-og'ra-pher  (-bt-og'ra-fer),  Ji.  [Auto-  -f  biog- 
rapher.'}     One  who  writes  his  own  life  or  biography 

Au'tO-b^O-graph'ic  (-bI'o-gr3f'Tk),  t  (7.  Pertainingto, 

Au'tO-bl'0-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  or  containing, 
■autoljingrai.liy;  as.  an  aiitohiogrnphical  sketch.  "Such 
-traits  of  tlie  nufohinaraphic  sort."  Carlyle.  —  £i.u'\.<i- 
'Wo-grapli'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Au'tO-bi-og'ra-phlst  (a'to-bi-og'ra-fTst).  n.  Cue  who 
■writes  his  own  life  ;  an  autobiograpber.     [/?.] 

An'tO-bi-og'ra-phy  {-fy),  n.  :  pi.  Autobiographies 
<-fTz).      [Auto-  +  biography.]     A  biography  written  by 
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the  subject  of  it ;  memoirs  of  one's  life  written  by  one*fl 
self. 

Au'tO-car'pOUS  (a't^i-kiir'piis),  |  a.    [Auto- -^Gr.  nap- 
Au'tO-car'pI-an  t-kar'i)I-«n),     f      ttos  fruit.]     {Hot.) 
Consisting  of  tli(!  rip.  immI  pi^ricarp  with  no  other  parts 
adnate  to  it,  as  a  pcacli,  a  poppy  capsule,  or  a  grajn;. 

Au'tO-ceph'a-lOUB  (-s5f'a-luh),  a.  [Gr.  avTOKetbaXo<; 
independent ;  aurd?  self  -f-  Kt./)aA>i  head.]  (h'rcl.  Jlist.) 
Having  its  own  bead  ;  independent  of  episcopal  or  patri- 
archal juriHdiction,  as  certain  Gr.'i-k  cliurches. 

Au'to-chron'o- graph  (-kron'S-gruf),  n.  {.-iuto-  -+- 
chronograph.]  An  hi^irunuuit  for  the  instantaneous  self- 
recording  or  jirinting  of  time.  Knight. 

Au-toch'thon  (ii-tuk'th5n),  «.;  pi.  E.  AnTOcHTiioNs 
(-th5nz),  L.  AuToc  HTjiONES  (-thS-nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
Toxduiv,  pi.  av7ux6oi'e<;,  from  the  land  itself  ;  auru?  self  -j- 
xBi^v  earth,  land.]  1.  One  who  is  supposed  to  rise  or 
spring  from  the  ground  or  tlie  soil  ho  inlialjits  ;  one  of 
the  original  inhabitants  or  aborigines;  a  native  ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  plnral.  Tliis  title  was  assumed  by  tlie  an- 
cient Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians. 

2.  That  which  is  original  to  a  particular  country,  or 
whicli  had  tiiere  its  origin. 

Au'toch-thonac(-th5u'Tk)       J  ""    Abongmal :  indig- 
Au-toch'tho-nous  (-tlii^-nus), )     ^"""^  =  "^t'^«- 
Au-toch'tho-nlsm  (-th6-nlz'xu),  n.    The  stato  of  be- 
ing autortitbonal. 

Au-toch'Uio-ny,  n.  An  aboriginal  or  autochthonous 
condition. 

Au'to-clave  (fi'to-klav),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  auToy  self  -f 
L.  clavis  key.]  A  kind  of  French  etewpan  with  a  steani- 
tiglit  lid.  Kniqht. 

Au-tOC'ra-cy  (a-t5k'rA-Hj),  n.  ;  pi.  Autocracies.  fOr. 
avioKpareia:  cf.  V.  aiitocratie.  See  Autocrat.]  1.  In- 
dependent or  self-derived  power ;  absolute  or  controlling 
authority ;  supremacy. 

The  divine  will  niovea,  not  hy  the  external  impulse  or  incli- 
nation ot  objtcta,  but  dctermmeH  itself  by  an  abaolute  aulor. 
rcry.  South. 

2.  Supreme,  uncontrolled,  unlimited  authority,  or 
right  of  governing  in  a  single  person,  as  of  an  autocrat. 

3.  Political  independence  or  absolute  sovereignty  {of 
a  state) ;  autonomy.  Barlow. 

4.  (Med.)  The  action  of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the 
instinctive  powers,  toward  the  preservation  of  tlie  individ- 
ual ;  also,  tlie  vital  principle.  [In  this  sense,  written 
also  autocrusy.']  Dujiglison. 

Au'tO-crat  (a'tS-krSt),  n.  [Gr.  ai-To/fpor^s  ;  avro?  self 
+  KpaTos  strength,  KpaTv<;  strong  :  cf.  F.  airtocrate.  See 
Hard,  «.]  1.  An  absolute  sovereign  ;  a  monarch  wlio 
holds  and  exercises  the  powers  of  government  by  claim 
of  absolute  riglit,  not  subject  to  restriction  ;  as.  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Ru-ssias  (a  title  of  tlie  Czar). 

2.  One  who  rules  with  undisputed  sway  in  any  com- 
pany or  relation  ;  a  despot. 

The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table.  Jfohiien. 

Au'tO-crat'lc  (a'tft-krat'Tk),     »  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Au'tO-crat'iC-ai(-krSt'i-kf/l),  |  autocracy  or  to  an 
autocrat ;  absolute  ;  holding  independent  and  arbitrary 
powers  of  government.  —  Au'tO-crat'ic-al-ly.  a<lv. 

Au-tOC'fa-tor  (a-tok'r^-tSr),  7i.  [Gr.  at-TOKpaToip.] 
An  autocrat.     {Archnic'} 

Au'to-cra-tor'lc-al  (a'tfi-krA-tSr'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  autocrator  ;  absolute.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

II  Au-tOC'ra-trlx  (a-t5k'rA-trTks),  n.  [NL.]  A  female 
sovereign  who  is  indcjuMident  and  absolute  ;  —  a  title 
given  to  the  empresses  of  Russia. 

Au'tO-crat-shlp  (a'to-krat-shlp),  71.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  an  autocrat. 

II  Au'tO-da-f6'  (a'tft-d4-fa0,  »•  ;  P^-  AuTOS-DA-FE 
(a'toz-).  [Fg.,  act  of  the  faith  ;  auto  act,  fr.  L.  actus  + 
da  of  the  -\-fe  faith,  fr.  L.  Jides.}  1.  A  judgment  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal  condemning  or  acquit- 
ting persons  accused  of  religious  offenses. 

2.  An  execution  of  such  sentence,  by  the  civil  power, 
esp.  the  burning  of  a  heretic.  It  was  usually  held  on 
Sunday,  and  was  made  a  great  public  solemnity  by  im- 
pressive forms  and  ceremonies. 

3.  A  session  of  the  court  of  Inquisition. 

II  Au'to-de-fe'  (-da-fa'),  «.;  pi.  Autos-de-fe.  [Sp., 
act  of  faith.]     Same  as  Auto-da-fe, 

Au'tO-dl-dact'  (a'tS-dt-dfikt'),  n.  [Gr.  ovToSiSaKTOs 
self-taught.]     One  who  is  self-taught ;  an  automath. 

Au'tO-dy-nam'lc  (a/tfi-di-nSm'Tk),  a.  lAnto-  -f-  dy- 
namic.'] Supplying  its  own  power  , —applied  to  an  in- 
strument of  the  nature  of  a  water-ram. 

Au^to-fec^un-da'tion  (-fSkTm-da'shun),  n.  [Auto-  -f 
fecundation.]     (Biol.)  Self-impregnation.  Daruin. 

Au-tOg'a-mous  (.a-tGg'.^-mGs),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  autog;\niy  ;  .stdf-fertilized. 

Au-tog'a-my  (-mj),"-  lAuto-  -f  Gr.  ya^os  marriage.] 
{Bat.)  Self-fertiliz.ition,  the  fertilizing  pollen  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  blossom  as  the  pistil  acted  upon. 

Au'tO-ge'ne-al  (a'ti-j5'ue-al),  a.  Self-produced;  au- 
togenous. 

II  Au'to-gen'e-sia  (a'ti-j5n'e-sTs),  n.  [Auto-  -\-  gene- 
sis.]    (Jiiol.)  Spontaneous  generation. 

Au'to-ge-net'lc  (-je-n6t'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
autogenesis  ;  sflf-generated. 

Au-tog'e-nous  (a-t5j'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  ai-ToyEc^s  ;  av- 
Tos  self  -j-  root  of  yiyveaBat  to  be  born.]  1.  (Biol.)  Self- 
generated  ;  produced  independent!}'. 

2.  (A7iat.)  Developed  from  an  independent  center  of 
ossification.  Owen. 

AutogenouB  Boldering,  the  junction  by  fusion  of  the  join- 
ing edges  of  metals  without  the  inten-ention  of  solder. 

Au-tOg'e-nous-ly  (a-toj'e-nus-lj),  adv.  In  an  autog- 
enous manner  ;  spontaneously. 

Au'to-graph  (a'to-graf),  7i.  [F.  autogrophe,  fr.  Gr. 
duToypcK^o?  autographic  ;  avroq  self  +  ypa.<^tiv  to  write.] 
That  which  is  written  with  one's  own  hand  ;  an  original 
manuscript ;  a  person's  own  signature  or  handwriting. 
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An'tO-graph  (fi'tft-grif),  «.  In  one's  own  liaudwrit- 
ing  ;  as,  an  autograph  b-tter  ;  an  autograph  will. 
Au-tog'ra-phal(a-l5g'rit-f «]),«.  Autographic.  [Obs.] 
Au'tO-giaph'lcfa'ia-graiTk),  \a.  1.  Pertainhig  to 
Au^to-graph'lc-al  (-graf'I-kal),  j  an  autograph,  or 
one's  own  handwriting  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  autograph. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  the  jirocess  of  autogra- 
phy ;  as,  autographic  ink,  paper,  or jiress. 
Au-tog'ra-phy  (a-tSg'ri-fJ^),  n.    [Cf.  F.  aulographie.} 

1.  The  science  of  autographs;  a  person's  own  hand- 
writing ;  an  autograph. 

2.  A  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writing  or 
drawing  is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone.  I're. 

AU-tOl'a-try  (o-tol'A-trj?),  n.  \_Auto-  -\-  Or.  XaiptU 
worship.]     Self-worship.  Juirrar. 

Au'tO-math  (a'tA-math),  n.  [Gr.  auro/jiaejjs ;  ovro^ 
self  )  fiaQfu',  fiapBavtiv,  to  learu.]  One  who  is  self- 
taught.     [A'.]  Young. 

Au'tO-mat'lc(a'to-mat'Tk),  |  a.     [Cf.  F.  automuti<ptf. 

Au'to-mat'lc-al  (-I-k^l),       ]      Bee  Automaton.] 

1.  Uavixig  an  inherent  power  of  action  or  motion. 

Nothinj;  can  he  (taid  to  be  automatic.    Sir  Jf.  Davy. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  an  automaton;  of 
the  nature  of  an  automaton ;  self-acting  or  self-regula- 
ting under  fixed  conditions ;  —  esp.  applied  to  machinery 
or  devices  in  which  certain  things  fonnerly  or  usually 
done  by  hand  are  done  by  the  machine  or  device  itself  ; 
as,  the  automatic  feed  of  a  lathe  ;  automatic  gas  lighting ; 
an  automatic  engine  or  switch  ;  an  automatic  mouse. 

3.  Not  voluntary;  not  depeiuling  on  the  will;  me- 
chanical ;  as,  automatic  movementH  or  functions. 

I'ncunsciouB  or  uulomittif  renRoning.     //.  Spencer. 

Autonifctlc  ftrti.  hucIi  economic  arts  or  manufactures  aa 
are  carried  on  by  self-acting  machinery.  Ore. 

Au'to-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.    in  an  automatic  manner. 

Au-tom'a-tlsm  (a-t5m'4-tTz'm),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  luing  automatic;  the  power  of  self-moving; 
automatir,  mechanical,  or  involuntary  action.  (Metaph.) 
A  tlieory  as  to  the  activity  of  matter. 

Au-tom'a-ton  (-tSu),  n, ;  pi.  L.  Automata  (-ti),  E. 
Automatons  (-t5nz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a-vTop-tnov,  neut.  of 
aiiTo'/iaTos  self-moving  ;  outo's  self  -f-  a  root  ma,  vian,  to 
strive,  think,  cf.  /iaeti-  to  strive.  See  Mean,  v.  %.]  1.  Any 
thing  or  being  regarded  aa  having  the  power  of  sponta- 
neous motion  or  action.  Huxley. 
So  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world.  Jiojjle. 
These  living  automata,  human  bodiOB.  Hoyle. 

2.  A  self -moving  machine,  or  one  which  has  its  motive 
power  within  itself  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  machines  which 
appear  to  imitate  spontaneously  the  motions  of  living 
beings,  such  as  men,  birds,  etc. 

Au-tom'a-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  [L.  automatus,  Gr.  avrofxa- 
TO?.  See  Automaton.]  Automatic.  [0/at.]  '■'■  Atdoma- 
tons  organs."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Au'to-mor'phic  (a'ti-mOr'fTk),  a.  {Auto-  -{-  Gr. 
Mop<i"?  form,  shape.]     Patterned  after  one's  self. 

The  conception  which  any  one  frames  of  another's  mind  is 
more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  mind,  — is  avtomor- 
I'luc.  }{.  Speiicei: 

Au'tO-mor'phlsm  (-fTz'm),  n.  Automorphic  charac- 
terization. If.  Spenser. 
Au'tO-nom'a-sy  (-nSm'd-sJ),  n.  [Auto-  -h  Gr.  bi'Ofia- 
aia  a  name,  fr.  oco^a  a  name ;  or  for  E.  arttonomasiii.] 
(Bhet.)  The  use  of  a  word  of  common  or  general  signifi- 
cation for  the  name  of  a  particular  thing ;  as,  "He  has 
gone  to  toirji,"  for,  "  He  has  gone  to  London.'^ 

Au^tO-nom'ic  (-nCm'Ik),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
self-government ;  autonomous.  Hickok. 

Aa-ton'o-mlst    (a-tSn'o-mlst),  n.      [Cf.  F.   autono- 
miste.     See  Autonomy.]    One  who  advocates  autonomy. 
Au-tOn'O-mOllS  (-mus),  a.     [Gr.  ai'Toco^os  ;  avTo'5  self 
-|-  ve/j-ew  to  assign,  hold,  swaj'.]    1.  Independent  in  gov- 
ernment; having  the  right  or  power  of  self-government. 
2.  (Biol.)  Having  independent  existence  or  laws. 
An-ton'O-my  (-uiy),  n.     [Gr.  avjovofxia  :  cf.  F.  autorio- 
mie.     See  Autonomous.]     1.  The  power  or  right  of  self- 
government  ;  self-goveruuieut,  or  political  independence, 
of  a  city  or  a  state. 

2.  (Metaph.)  The  sovereignty  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of 

morals ;  or  man's  power,  as  possessed  of  reason,  to  give 

law  to  himself.     In  tliis,  according  to  Kant,  consist  the 

true  nature  and  only  possible  proof  of  liberty.     Fleming. 

II  Au-tOph'a-gi  (a-t5f'a-ji),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avro'c 

self  +  ^ayetf  to  eat.]     (Zo'ol.)  Birds  which  are  able  to 

run  about  and  obtain  their  own  food  as  soon  as  hatched. 

Au-toph'0-by  (-o-bj),  n.     [Axtto-^  Gr.  <>o'^of  fear.] 

Fear  of  one's  self ;  fear  of  being  egotistical.    [B.]   Hare. 

Au-tOph'0-ny  (-ft-nj-),  n.    [Auto-  -{-  Gr.  ^wi-^  a  sound.] 

(Med.)  An  auscultatory  process,  which  consists  in  noting 

the  tone  of  the  observer's  own  voice,  while  he  speaks, 

holding  his  head  close  to  the  patient's  chest.     Bunglison, 

Au'to-plas'tlc  (a't6-pl3s'tlk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

to  autoplasty. 

Au'tO-plas'ty(-pl5s'tJ),n.  [Auto- -\- -plasty.]  (Surg.) 
The  process  of  artificially  repairing  lesions  by  taking  a 
piece  of  healthy  tissue,  as  from  a  neighboring  part,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  disease  or  wounds. 

Atl-top'slc  (a-t5p'sTk),  1  rt.       Pertaining  to  autopsy; 
Au-tOp'sic-ai  (-sl-kal),  )      autoptical.     [Obs.] 
Au-top'so-rin  (-sS-rln),  n.     [Auto-  -f-  Gr.  4'<*'P'^  the 
itch.]     (Med.)  That  which  is  given  under  the  doctrine  of 
administering  a  patient's  own  virus. 

AU'tOp-Sy  (a't5p-sy),  «.  [Gr.  avrojpCa,  fr.  avTOwTOt 
seen  by  one's  self;  auTo's  self  -f-  onroy  seen:  cf.  F.  an- 
topsie.  See  Optic,  n.]  1.  Personal  observation  or  exam- 
ination ;  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes ;  ocular  view. 

By  antopftj  and  experiment.  Cudicarth. 

2.  (Med.)  Dissection  of  a  dead  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  cause,  seat,  or  nature  of  a  disease;  a 
post-mortem  examination. 

Au-t0p'tIC(3-t5p'tTk),  1  fT.       [Gr.    auTOTrrwroV :    cf.   F. 
Au-tOp'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  (       autoptique.}       Seen    with 
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one^s  own  eyes ;  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  per- 
soual  observation  ;  aa,  autoptic  teatiinony  or  experience. 

Au-top'tic-al-ly  (a-tSp'tT-kcrl-IJ')^  <'f/''-  By  means  of 
ocular  view,  or  oue'a  own  observation.       Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

Au'tO-SChe'di-as'tlc  (a'to-ske'dl-Ss'tTk),  (  a.     {Auto- 

Au'tO-SChe'di-as'tlC-ai  (-5s'tT-kal),  (  +  Gr.  crxe- 

Sid^fiv  to  do  hastily.  See  Schedlasm.]  Extemporary; 
otthand.     [E.!  Dean  Martin. 

Au'tO-Stylac  (-stTlIk),  a.  [^u/o--f-Gr.  a-rvKo-i  pil- 
lar.] {Annt.)  Having  the  mandibular  arcli  articulated 
directly  to  the  cranium,  as  in  the  skulls  of  tlie  Amphibia. 

Au'tO-the'lsin  (.Vto-the'Iz'm),  n.     \_Auto-  -\-  theism.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  God's  self -existence.     [i^.J 

2.  Deification  of  one's  self ;  self-worship.     [iJ.] 
An'tO-the^ist,  n.      One  given  to  self-worship,     [i?.] 
Aa'to-type  (a'to-tlp),  n.    ^Auto-  +  -type  :  cf.  F.  auto- 

fype.]     1.  A  facsimile. 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  in  sensitized  pig- 
mented gelatin  by  exposure  to  light  under  a  negative, 
and  subsequent  washing  out  of  the  soluble  parts  ;  a 
kind  of  picture  printed  in  ink  from  a  gelatin  plate. 

Au'tO-ty-pOg'ra-phy  (-ti-p5i;'ra-fy),  n.  lAuto-  + 
iiipography.]  A  process  resembling  "  nature  printing," 
liy  which  "drawings  executed  on  gelatin  are  impressed 
into  a  soft  metal  plate,  from  which  the  printing  is  done 
aa  from  copperplate. 

Au-tOt'y-py  {a-t5t1-py  or  a'tS-ti'pJ'))  «*  Tlie  art  or 
process  of  making  autotypes. 

Aa'tunm  (a'tdm),  n.  [L.  auctumnus,  mitum7ms, 
perh.  fr.  a  root  av  to  satisfy  cue's  self :  cf.  F.  autotnne. 
See  Avarice.]  1.  The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the 
season  between  summer  and  winter,  often  called  '"  the 
fall."  Astronomically,  it  begins  in  the  northern  teui- 
perate  zone  at  the  autunmal  equinox,  about  September 
'-'3,  and  ends  at  the  winter  solstice,  about  December  '23  ; 
but  in  popular  language,  autumn,  in  America,  comprises 
September,  October,  and  November. 

r;^^  In  England,  according  to  Jolmson,  fiiitmnn  popu- 
larly comprises  August.  September,  and  October,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  autumn  corresponds  to  our 
spring. 

2.  The  harvest  or  fruits  of  autumn.  Milton. 

3.  The  time  of  maturity  or  decline  ;  latter  portion  ; 
third  stage. 

Dr.  Preston  was  now  entering  into  the  autumn  of  the  duke's 
favor.  Fuller. 

Life's  ntttimm  past.  I  stanil  on  winter's  verge.  Wordstcortfi. 
Au-tom'nal  (a-tQm'ncd),  a.  [L.  (luctuinnalis,  di/tum- 
nalis:  cf.  F.  an(omnal.'\  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  peculiar 
to,  axitumn  ;  s.s,  aw  nutumnnl  tint;  produced  or  gathered 
in  autumn;  as,  autumnal  fruits;  flowering  in  autumn; 
as,  an  autumnal  plant. 

Thick  as  outnmnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa.  Jfilton. 

2.  Past  the  middle  of  life  ;  in  the  third  stage. 

An  autumnal  matron.  Hawthorne. 

"  Antumnal  equinox,  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator,  as  it  proceeds  soutliward,  or  when  it  passes  the 
autumnal  point.  —Autumnal  point,  the  point  of  the  equa- 
tor intersected  by  tlie  ecliptic,  as  the  sun  proceeds  south- 
ward ;  the  first  point  of  Liura.  —Autumnal  elgiiB,  the  signs 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the  sun 
passes  between  the  autumnal  equinox  and  winter  solstice. 

Aus'a-nom'e-ter  (aks'^-nSm'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  aii^dvetv 
to  cause  to  increase  4-  -meter-l  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  growth  of  plants.  Goodale. 

[|  Aus-e'slS  (aks-e'sTs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  avftjo-ts  in- 
crease, fr.  aufeii-,  av^dvcLy^  to  increase.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  a  grave  and  magnificent  word  is  put  for  tlie 
proper  word  ;  amplification  ;  hv-perbole. 

Auz-et'lc  (aks-?t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ai-l^nKo?.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  containing,  auxesis;  amplifying. 

Aox-U'lar  (agz-ll'yer  ;  lOG),  a.  [L.  aitxiliaris:  cf.  F. 
auziliaire.     See  Attxttjahy.]     Auxiliary.     \^Archaic] 

The  aiLxiliar  Xrooiis  and  Trojan  hosts  appear.       Popt. 

Anx-il'lar,  n.     An  auxiliary.     \^Archaic'[  Milton. 

Aux-11'iar-ly,  ndv.     By  way  of  help.  Harris. 

Aox-ll'la-ry  (agz-Tl'yi-rJ?  :  lOG).  a.  [L.  mtxUiarius, 
fr.  auj-ilium  help,  aid,  fr.  augere  to  increase.]  Confer- 
ring aid  or  help;  helping;  aiding;  assisting;  subsidi- 
ary; a^,  af(r)7f'(rf/ troops. 

Auxiliary  scales  (.\fiis.).  the  scales  of  relative  or  attend- 
ant kf'ya.  See  under  Attendant,  a. —Auxiliary  varbs 
{Gram.).    See  Auxiliary,  «.,  .3. 

Aux-Ula-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Adxiluries  (-rtz).  1.  A  helper  ; 
an  asHistant;  a  confederate  in  some  action  or  enterprise. 

2-  {Mil.)  pi.  Foreign  troops  in  tlie  service  of  a  nation 
at  war;  (rarely  in  ai'n^.),  a  member  of  the  allied  or  sub- 
eidiary  force. 

3.  (Gram.)  A  verb  which  helps  to  form  the  voices, 
modes,  and  tenses  of  other  verbs  ;  —  called,  also,  an  aui- 
ilianj  verb;  ns,  have, be,  viay,  can^  do,  must,  .•shall,  and 
will,  in  English  ;  etre  and  avoir,  in  French;  avere  and 
essere.  in  Italian  ;  estar  and  haber,  in  Spanish. 

4.  {Math.)  A  quantity  introduced  for  tho  purpose  of 
fimplifying  or  facilitating  some  operation,  as  in  equa- 
tions or  trigonometrical  fonnvilre.  Math.  Diet. 

AUK-11'Ia-to-ry  (-t"-rj)t ''.   Auxiliary;  helping.  lOhx.] 

\  A'va  (ii'vi),  n.     Same  as  Kava.  Jo/i/istun. 

Av'a-da-vat'  (Sv/A-di-vJlf),  "■     Same  aa  Amadavat. 

A-vall'  (A-val'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Availed  (4-vakl') ; 
p.pr.  &  vh.  n.  Availing.]  [OE.  availen,  fr.  F.  h  (L.  ad) 
-f  valoir  to  bo  worth,  fr.  L.  val^re  to  bo  strong,  to  be 
worth.  See  Valiant.]  1,  To  tuni  to  the  advantage  of ; 
to  be  of  servico  to;  to  profit;  to  benefit;  to  help;  as, 
artifices  will  not  avail  the  sinner  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
(>.  what  araih  mc  now  that  honor  high  I         Milton. 

2.  To  promote  ;   to  assist.     [Obs.'\  Pope. 

I  To  avail  ono'i  lolf  of,  to  make  use  of ;  take  advantage  of. 

Then  shall  thry  neck  to  'icai7  them.*elri-t  of  namcH.  Milton. 
I  have  ovaiUd  m\itr.l_fot  the  very  firsl  opportunity.  Dickens. 
A-vall',  V.  i.    To  be  of  nge  or  advantage;  to  answer 


the  purpose  ;  to  have  strength,  force,  or  efficacy  euffl-  I 
cient  to  accomplish  the  object;   as,  the  plea  in  bar  must 
arm  il,  that  is,  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  suit ;  this  scheme 
will  not  avail;   medicines  will   not  avail  to   check  the 
disease.     *'  What  signs  avail  f  "  Milton. 

Words  avail  very  little  with  mc,  young  man.    Sir  11'.  .Sratr. 

A-vail'  (a-val')»  n.  1.  Profit ;  advantage  toward  suc- 
cess ;  benefit ;  value ;  as,  labor,  without  economy,  is  of 
little  avail. 

The  avail  oi  a  deathbed  repentance.     Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  pi.  Proceeds  ;  as,  the  avails  of  a  sale  by  auction. 

Theat-ai/iof  their  own  industry.  Stoddard. 

Syn.  — Use;  benefit;  utility;  profit;  service. 

A-vail',  r.  ;.  &  z.    See  Avale,  r.     [Obs.]        Spetiser. 

A-vail'a-bll'i-ty  (-a-btl'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Availabilities 
(-tiz).     1.   The  quality  of  being  available  ;  availableness. 

ZW^  The  word  is  sometimes  used  derogatively  in  the 
sense  of  "mere  availableness,"  or  capability  of  success 
without  regard  to  worthiness. 

He  Mas  .  .  .  nominated  for  his  afai/aii7i(y.     Lowell. 

2.  That  which  is  available. 

A-vall'a-ble  (a-val'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Having  sufiicient 
power,  force,  or  efficacy,  for  the  object ;  effectual ;  valid  ; 
as,  an  available  plea.     [Oi^.] 

Lawa  human  are  aradalile  by  consent.  Honker. 

2.  Such  as  one  may  avail  one's  self  of  ;  capable  of  being 
used  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  ;  usable  ;  prof- 
itable ;  advantageous ;  convertible  into  a  resource  ;  as,  an 
available  measure;  an  available  candidate. 

S^rugghng  to  redeem,  as  he  did,  tlie  arailuhle  months  and 
days  out  of  so  many  that  were  unavailable.  Carh/le. 

Having  no  aiatlafjle  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  calls  on 
new  bliarcs.  Jf-  Sjieucer. 

A-Vall'a-ble-ness.  n.  1.  Competent  power  ;  validity  ; 
efficacy  ;  as,  the  availablene.<;s  of  a  title.     [Obs.'] 

2.  Quality  of  being  available  ;  capability  of  being  used 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

A-vail'a-bly,  adv.  In  an  available  manner ;  profita- 
bly ;  advantageously;  efficaciously. 

A-vail'ment  (-mfnt),  n.     Profit ;  advantage.     [06s.] 

Av'a-Ianclie'  (Sv'.vlSnch'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  avalanche,  fr. 
avalrr  to  descend,  to  let  doAvn,  from  aval  down,  dowm- 
ward  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  val,  L.  vallis,  valley.     See  Valley.] 

1.  A  large  mass  or  body  of  snow  and  ice  sliding  swiftly 
down  a  mountain  side,  or  falling  down  a  precipice. 

2.  A  fall  of  earth,  rocks,  etc.,  similar  to  that  of  an 
avalanche  of  snow  or  ice. 

3.  A  sudden,  great,  or  irresistible  descent  or  infiux  of 
anj'thing. 

A-vale'  (4-val'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [F.  avaler  to  descend,  to  let 
down.  See  Avalanche.]  1.  To  cause  to  descend;  to 
lower;  to  let  fall ;  to  dolf.     [06.v.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bring  low;  to  abase.     [Obs.]        Sir  JI.  Wattoyi. 

3.  (v.  i.)  To. descend  ;  to  fall;  to  dismount.     iOOs.'] 

And  from  their  Eweuty  coursers  did  (irutc.    S/ienser. 

A-vant'  (^vanf),  n.  [For  ovant-guard.  Cf.  AvAirxT, 
Van.]     The  front  of  an  army.    [Obs.\    See  Van.     _ 

A-vant'— COU'rl-er  {a-vaufkoo'rl-er  or  A-vaN'koo'rT- 
er),  n.  [F.,  fr.  avant  before  -f-  courrier.  See  Avaunt, 
and  Courier.]  A  person  dispatched  before  another  per- 
son or  company,  to  give  notice  of  his  or  their  approach. 

A-vant'— guard'  (a-vant'gard'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  avant 
before  4- E.  ,</»/(/(/ ;  F.  avant-garde.  See  Avaunt.]  The 
van  or  advanced  body  of  au  army.     See  Vanguard. 

Av'a-rice  (Sv'i-ris),  n.  [F.  avarice,  L.  avaritia,  fr. 
oi'ants  avaricious,  prob.  fr.  avere  to  covet,  fr.  a  root  av 
to  satiate  one's  seli  ;  cf.  Gr.  a^tefai,  aa'at,  to  satiate,  Skr. 
av  to  satiate  one's  self,  rejoice,  protect.]  1.  An  excessive 
or  inordinate  desire  of  gain ;  greediness  after  wealth  ; 
covetousness ;  cupidity. 

To  desire  money  for  its  own  soke,  and  in  order  to  hoard  it  up. 
is  nrarice,  Ij'utlv. 

2.  An  inordinate  desire  for  some  supposed  good. 

Al!  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise.        (iohhmith. 

Av'a-rl'clous  (SVa-rTsh'us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  avaricieui.^ 
Actuated  by  avarice  ;  greedy  of  gain  ;  immoderately  de- 
sirous of  accumulating  property. 

Syn.  —  Greedy  ;  stingy  ;  rapacious  ;  griping  ;  sordid  ; 
close.  —  Avaricious,  Covetous,  Parsimonious,  Penuri- 
ous, Miserly,  Niggardly.  Then'  arivious  eagerly  desire 
wealth  with  a  view  to  hoard  it.  The  C'-vetons  grasp  after 
it  at  the  expen.se  of  others,  though  not  of  necessity  with 
a  design  to  save,  since  a  man  may  be  covetous  and  yet  a 
spendthrift.  The  ptmurious.par.'.imimixns,  and  iinserli/ 
save  money  by  disgraceful  self-denial,  and  the  nigoordly 
by  meanness  in  their  deaUng  with  others.  We  speak  of 
persons  a,scovefous  in  getting,  araririon.i  in  retaining,  par- 
simotiKiiis  in  expendmg,  penurious  or  mistTly  in  modes 
of  living,  iii'j'/ard/i/  in  dispensing. 
—  Av'a  rl'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Av'a-rl'clons-ness.  ". 

Av'a-roUS  (-rus),  a.   [L.  avii}-us.~]     Avartfinns.    [Ob.^.'] 

A-vast'  (A-T.i.st'),  iiderj.  [Corrupted  from  L>.  houd  va.tt 
hold  fast.  See  Hold,  v.  t.,  and  Fast,  «.]  {Xaiit.)  Cease  ; 
stop;  stay.     "  Ava.<!t  heaving."  Totten. 

Av'a-tar'  (  Sv'4-tar'),  n.  [Skr.  avafiira  descent ;  ara 
from  -f-  root  tj-  to  cross,  pass  over.]  1.  {Hindoo  Myth.) 
The  descent  of  a  deity  to  earth,  and  his  incarnation  as 
a  man  or  an  animal ;  —  chiefly  associated  with  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu. 

2.  Incarnation;  manifestation  as  an  object  of  worship 
or  admiration. 

A-vaonce'  (A-vana'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Advancr.]  To 
advance;  to  profit.     \Ol>s.']  Chaucer. 

A-vaunt'  (A-vaTif  or  i-viint'))  ii}terj.  [F.  avant  for- 
ward, fr.  h.  ah  ^  ante  before.  Cf.  Avant,  Ai>VA\rE.] 
IJegoni- ;  depart ; —a  word  of  contempt  or  abhon-ence, 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  "Get  thee  gone.'* 

A-vannt',  i'.  (.  &  i.  1.  To  advance  ;  to  move  for- 
ward :  to  elevate.    [Obs."]  Sprn.^er. 

2.  To  depart ;  to  move  away.     [Olis.'\  Coverdale. 

A-vaunt',  v.  t.  iV  j.  [OF.  avnnter ;  h  (Iv.  ad)  +  ''""- 
ter.     Si'c  Vaint.]     To  vaunt;  to  boast.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-vaunt',  n.     A  vaunt;  a  bonst.     [0/>.?.]        Chnuccr. 


A-vannt'onr    (&-vant'obr),  n.      [OF.   avanteur.l     A 

boaster       ['>/>.«.]  Chaucer. 

i;  A've  (a've  or  ii'vi),  n.  [L.,  hail. J  1.  An  Ave  filaria. 

IJe  repealed  Aie.'>  uud  Crudos.  Mucuulaj/. 

2.  A  reverential  salutation. 

Their  loud  applause  and  ares  vehement.  S/iuk, 

A-vel  (4-vei'),  I'.  ^    IL.  avellere.]  To  pull  away.  I0bs.'\ 
Yet  are  not  these  parts  avelled.     Sir  T.  Broime. 

A-vellane  (i-vgpl£n),  a.  [Cf.  It.  avelUma  a  filbert, 
fr.  L.  .-iiella  or  Abella  a  city  of  Campania.]  (Her.)  In 
the  form  ol  four  nnhusked  filberts ;  as,  an  avellane  cross, 

II  A've  Ma-rl'a  (a'vS  ma-re'aj.  \  [From  the  first  words 

A've  Ma'ry  (a've  ma'r5).  j    of  the  Roman  Cath- 

olic  prayer   to  the   Virgin   Mary ;   L.    ave   hail,   Maria 
Mary.]     1.  A  salutation  and  prayer  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary, 
as  mother  of  God  ;  —  used  in  tiie  Roman  Catholic  church. 
To  number  Ave  Maries  on  Ins  beads.  S/uik. 

2.  A  particular  time  (as  in  Italy,  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at 
early  dawn),  when  the  people  repeat  the  Ave  Maria. 

Arc  Mntin  .'  blessed  be  the  hour  !  Jif/ron* 

II  A-ve'na  (a-ve'na),  Ti.  [L.]  {5o/.)  A  genus  of  grasseEj 
jncludiug  the  common  oat  {Ave}ia  saliva) ;  the  oat 
grasi^es. 

AVe-na'ceons  (Sv'f-na'slins),  a.  [L.  avenaceus,  fr- 
avena  oats.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  oats  or  the 
oat  grasses. 

Av'e-nage  (Sv'^-naj),  n.  [F.  avenage,  fr.  L.  arena 
oats.]  {Old  Linr)  A  quantity  of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent.  Jacob. 

Av'e-ner  (-ner),  71.  [OF.  avenirr^  fr.  aveine,  ai-aine^ 
avoiyie,  oats,  F.  avoine,  1..  arena.}  (Feud.  Laiv)  An 
officer  of  the  king's  stables  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
oats  for  the  horses.     lObs.'] 

A-venge'  (a-v6nj'),  r.  t.      [imp.  &   p.  p.  Avevged 

(a-v6njd') ;   p.  pr.  &  vb.   n.  Avenging  (-jTng).]      [OF. 

avengier  ;  L.  ad  -{•  vindicaie  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge, 

revenge.     See  Vengeance.]     1.  To  take  vengeance  for; 

to  exact  satisfaction  for  by  punishing  the  injuring  party ; 

to  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or  evil  on  a  wrongdoer. 

lie  will  aven'je  the  blood  of  his  sej-vants.       iJeut.  xxxii.  43i 

Araiije,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.  Milton. 

He  had  awnqed  himself  on  them  by  ha%'oc  such  as  Kn^land 
had  never  bt.-fore  seen,  Macaulai/. 

2.  To  treat  revengefully;  to  wreak  vengeance  on.  lObs.J 

Thy  judfTiiient  in  uxmying  thine  enemies,     l'.}}.  Hall. 

Syn.  — To  Avenge,  Revenge.  To  areiifie  is  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  evil  doers  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  or 
others  for  whom  we  act;  as,  to  avfuge  one's  wrongs;  to 
avtnfje  the  injuries  of  the  suffering  and  innocent.  It  is  to 
inflict  pain  for  the  sake  of  vindication,  or  retributive  jus- 
tice. To  rtreiigt  is  to  inflict  pain  or  injury  for  the  indul- 
gence of  resentful  and  malicious  feelings.  The  former 
may  at  times  be  a  duty ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  worst 
exliibitions  of  human  character. 

I  avenge  myself  upon  another,  or  I  armge  another,  or  I  avenge 
a.  wrong.    I  rtvenyi:  only  myself,  and  that  upon  another. 

C.J.  Smith. 

A-Venge',  v.  i.     To  take  vengeance.        Levit.  xix,  18. 

A-venge',  7).    Vengeance;  revenge.    [06j.]    Spenser. 

A-venge^ance  (a-vSnj'ons),  7;.    Vengeance.    [Obs."] 

A-venge'ful  (-fnl),  a.    Vengeful.     [,Obs.']       Spenser. 

A-Tenge'Qient  (-mfnt),  n.  Tlie  inflicting  of  retribu- 
tive i)unisliment ;  satisfaction  taken.     [.^.]  Milton. 

A-ven'ger  (iVv^n'jer),  w.  1.  One  who  avenges  oc 
vindicates  ;  as,  an  avenger  of  blood. 

2-  One  who  takes  vengeance,     [ffti.]  Milton. 

A-ven'ger-ess,  n^  A  female  avenger.  [Obs."]  Spenser, 

A-ve'nTous  (i-ve'nT-iis),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f  L.  vena 
a  vein.]  {Bot>)  Being  without  veins  or  nerves,  as  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants. 

Av'e-nor  (Sv'e-nSr),  n.    See  Avenkr.    [Ofts.] 

Av'ens(av'enz),  H.  [OF.  avence.'}  (Bot.)  A  plant  o£ 
the  genus  Geum,  esp.  Geum  vrhnuum,  or  herb  bennet. 

AVen-taJl  (.Iv'Sn-tal),  71.  [OF.  esventaih  Cf.  Ven- 
TAiL.]     The  movable  front  to  a  helmet ;  the  ventail. 

Av'en-tilie  (-tin),  a.  Pertaining  to  Mo7ts  Aventimis^ 
one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  stood.  Jin/ant. 

Av'en-tino,  71.  A  post  of  security  or  defense.    {_I*oelic']^ 
Into  the  castle's  tower, 
The  only  Armtinc  that  nuw  is  left  him.    Beau.  *■  Fl.- 

A-ven'tre  (i-vSn'ter),  v.  t.  To  thrust  forward  (at  a 
venture),  as  a  spear.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

A-ven'tnre  (ii-v^n'tur;  135), n.    [See  AD^'KNTt'RE,  n.] 

1.  Accident;  chance;  adventure.     [06.s.]       Chavcer, 

2.  {Old  Lair)  A  mischance  causing  a  person's  death 
without  felony,  as  by  drowning,  or  falling  into  the  fire. 

A-ven'tU-rlno  (a-ven'ti^-rln),  7).  [F.  avetiturine :  cf^ 
It.  avventurino.]  1.  A  kind  of  glass,  containing  gold- 
colored  spangles.  It  was  produced  in  the  first  place  by 
the  accidental  {par  avrufure)  dropping  of  some  brass  fil- 
ings into  a  pot  <if  melted  glass. 

2.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trannlucent  quartz,  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica. 

Aventurlne  feldspar,  a  variety  of  oligoclase  with  inter- 
nal firi-Iikc  n-Hi'ctious  due  to  the  presence  of  minute 
crystals,  iirol>:il'ly  of  hematite;  sunstone. 

Av'e-nue  (fiv'^-nu),  n.  [F.  armae,  fr.  avenir  to  conio 
to,  L.  adretiirr.  See  Advenk.]  1.  A  way  or  opening  for 
entrance  into  a  jdacc  ;  a  passage  by  whicli  a  place  may 
be  reached;  away  of  approach  or  of  exit.  "The  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  city  by  land."  Macaxilay. 
On  every  side  were  expanding;  new  avenues  of  inquiry.  Mitvutn. 

2.  The  principal  walk  or  approach  to  a  house  which 
is  witlidrawn  from  the  road,  especially,  siu-li  approacli 
bordered  on  each  side  by  trees ;  any  broad  paeaageway 
thus  bordered. 

An  avniue  of  tall  elms  and  branching  chestnuts.     W.  Jilack, 

3.  A  broad  street ;  as,  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 
A'ver  (a'ver),  71.    [OF.  aver  domestic  animal,  whencn 

LL.  averiii,  pi.   cattle.     See  Haiht,  nnd  cf.  Avbraoe.J 
A  work  horse,  or  working  ox.     [(fb.^.  or  Ihal.  PSng.} 
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A-ver'  (i-ver'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  AvEnnED  (O-vBrd') 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Averring.]     [F.  averer,  LL.  //</, 
avenue  ;  L.  ad  -\-  t'trus  true.    See  Vekity.J    1.  To 
or  prove,  the  truth  of.     lObs.'] 

2.  (Law)  To  avouch  or  verify ;  to  offer  to  verify ;  to 
prove  or  justify.     See  Avermlnt.  Cowell. 

3.  To  iifflrm  with  confidence ;  to  tieclare  in  a  positive 
manner,  as  in  confidence  of  asserting  the  trutli. 

It  is  BufRcifiit  tlmt  tlic  vury  fact  hath  its  tauiidution  in  triitJi, 
as  I  ilo  tit-riyUBly  aver  la  tlnj  cahL'.  Fiihiiii'/. 

Th«>n  all  uitnccl  I  Imd  killed  the  bird.  Coinir/'j'-: 
.   Syn.  — To  assort;  affirm  ;  asseverate.    See  Affirm. 

Av'er-age  (iIv'6r-Sj),  n.  [of.  nvemge,  LL.  arern- 
gium,  proh.  fr.  OF.  aver,  F.  avoir,  property,  Iiorses,  cat- 
tle, etc, ;  prop,  infin.,  to  liave,  from  L.  habere  to  have. 
Cf.  F.  avh-age  small  cattle,  and  avarie  (perh.  of  different 
origin)  damage  to  ship  or  cargo,  port  dues.  The  first 
meaning  was  peril,  the  service  of  carting  a  feudal  loni's 
wheat,  then  chapge  for  carriage,  tlien  contribution  to- 
wards loss  of  thiiiffa  carried,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  each  person's  property.  Of.  Aver,  n.,  Avercorn, 
AvEUPE.NNY.]  1.  (Old  Eng.  Lata)  That  service  wliich  a 
tenant  owed  his  lord,  to  be  done  by  the  work  beasts  of 
the  tenant,  as  the  carriage  of  wheat,  turf,  etc. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  avarie  damage  to  ship  or  cargo.]  (Com.) 
(a)  A  tawtf  or  duty  on  goods,  etc.  {Obs.}  (b)  Any 
charge  in  addition  to  the  regular  charge  for  freight  of 
goods  shipped,  (r)  A  contribution  to  a  loss  or  charge 
whieh  has  been  imposed  upon  one  of  several  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit ;  damage  done  by  sea  perils.  ((/)  The  equi- 
table and  proportionate  distribution  of  loss  or  expense 
among  all  interested, 

General  average,  a  contribution  made,  hy  all  parties  eon- 
rerned  in  a  sea  a<lventure,  toward  a  loss  occasioned  by 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  uf  tlie  property  of  some  of  the  p:ir- 
ties  in  interest  for  tin-  h.-nc(it  of  all.  It  is  called  'leiicnd 
ai'rra<je,  because  it  fall.s  upon  tlie  gross  amount  of  ship, 
cargo,  and  freiglit  at  risk  iui<l  saved  by  the  saerifire.  Kent. 
—  Particular  average  sit;iiilies  the  damagf  or  partial  loss 
happ^■nlll^;  to  tli*-  .siiip,  or  cargo,  or  freight,  in  r.  msc  nience 
of  sonin  tortuitous  or  unavoidable  acitidi'iit  ;  and  it  is 
borne  by  tiie  individual  owiiers  of  the  artirles  duniaf^ed, 
or  by  their  in.surers.  —Petty  averagee  are  sundry  small 
charges,  which  occur  regularly,  and  are  necessarily  de- 
frayed by  the  master  in  the  usual  course  of  a  voyage  ; 
such  as  port  i-hargcf^.  coniuion  pilotage,  and  the  like, 
which  formerly  u.-re.  and  in  somh-  ca-ses  still  are,  borne 
partly  by  the  sbip  and  partly  by  tlir  .argo.  In  the  clause 
commonly  toinid  m  l)ills  of  la<lnit^.  "  primage  and  ariraqe 
accustomed,"  Kn-nru''  means  a  kind  of  composition  es- 
tablished by  usage  for  such  charges,  which  were  formerly 
assessed  by  way  of  average.    Arnouid.   Abbott.    I'/iil/ips. 

3.  A  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity,  made 
out  of  unequal  sums  or  quantities;  an  arithmetical  mean. 
Thus,  if  A  loses  .''i  dollars,  B  y,  and  C  16,  the  sum  is  30, 
and  the  average  10. 

4.  Any  medial  estimate  or  general  statement  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  diverse  specific  cases ;  a  medium 
or  usual  size,  (luantity,  quality,  rate,  etc.  "The  nrer- 
age  of  sensations."  Pafei/. 

5.  pi.  In  the  English  corn  tr.ade,  the  medial  price  of 
the  several  kinds  of  grain  in  the  principal  corn  markets. 

On  an  average,  taking  the  mean  of  unequal  numbers  or 
quantities. 

Av'er-age  (5v'er-uj),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  average 
or  mean ;  medial ;  containing  a  mean  proportion  ;  of  a 
mean  size,  quality,  ability,  etc. ;  ordinary  ;  usual ;  as,  an 
average  Ta.te  of  profit;  an  average  amount  of  rain;  the 
average  Englishman  ;  beings  of  the  average  stamp. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  average  ;  as,  the  loss  must 
,be  made  good  by  average  contribution. 

Av'er-age,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AvERAfiEo  (-ujd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Averaging.]  1.  To  find  the  mean  of,  when 
svuns  or  quantities  are  unequal ;  to  reduce  to  a  mean. 

2.  To  divide  among  a  number,  according  to  a  given 
proportion  ;  as,  to  average  a  loss. 

3.  To  do,  accomplish,  get,  etc.,  on  an  average. 

Av'er-age,  v.  i.  To  form,  or  exist  in.  a  mean  or  me- 
dial sum  or  quantity ;  to  amount  to,  or  to  be,  on  an  av- 
erage ;  as,  the  losses  of  the  owners  will  average  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  ;  tliese  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length. 

A'Ver-COrn' Ca'ver-k6rn'),«.  \_Aver,-i\.-\-corn.'\  (Old 
Eng.  Law)  A  reserved  rent  in  corn,  formerly  paid  to 
religious  houses  by  tlieir  tenants  or  farmers.  Kennet. 

A-ver'ment  (a-ver'mrnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  averemenf,  LL. 
averamcntum.  See  Aver,  ?'. /.]  1.  The  act  of  averring, 
or  that  which  is  averred  ;  aflBrmation ;  positive  assertion. 

Signally  has  (his  c(ier/i(c7i(  received  illustration  in  the  cnnrfie 
of  recent  events.  /.  7',i,//or. 

2.  Verification;  establishment  by  evidence.       Baron. 

3.  (Law)  A  positive  statement  of  facts  ;  an  allegation  ; 
an  offer  to  justify  or  prove  what  is  alleged. 
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iSrcI') ,    rare  to  avert ;  n,  „h  off  +  ,^ernmcnre  to  turn  ;  forniprly  li.ris  (Odontomithfis)  lia<l  conical  tiirth  inserted 

irmre,     derived  fro.n  i,l,  and  enmrare  to  root  o[.t.     Cf.  Auekd.n-  jaw».    The  prinelDal  KroujM  are  •    Cahinat*    ii 

assert,     cate.]     1.  To  avert ;  to  ward  oir.     [06j,]        J/uilihmn.  •'"  '•"i".!'"!.' tiyiiiK  birda ;  ItA-rrr*,  iniludiriK  the 

2.   To  root  ii[i,     [llljx.l  .liilmmm.  """  ""'es.  the  apteryx,  and  the  extinct  luoas:  O 

[Cf. 

Quii 


0^^  In  any  stage  of  pleadings,  when  either  party  ad- 
vances new  matter,  he  avtra  it  to  be  true,  by  using  this 
form  of  words  :  "and  this  lie  is  ready  to  verify."  This 
was  formerly  called  an  averment.  In  modern  pleading, 
it  is  tenued  a  vtrificatton.  Btackstone. 

A-ver'nal  {a-ver'n«l),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Aver- 

A-ver'nl-an  (-nl-an),  J  nus,  a  lake  of  Campania,  m 
Italy,  famous  for  its  poisonous  vapors,  which  ancien-t 
writers  fancied  were  so  malignant  as  to  kill  birds  fiying 
over  it.  It  was  represented  by  the  poets  to  be  connected 
with  the  infernal  regions. 

Av'er-pen'n.y  (5v'er-pgn/ny),  n.  [Aver,  n.  -^-penvy.l 
(Old  Eng.  Law)  Money  paid  by  a  tenant  in  lieu  of  the 
service  of  average. 

A-ver'ro-lsm  (a-v6r'r6-Tz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the 
Averroists. 

A-ver'ro-lst,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  peripatetic  phi- 
losophers, who  appeared  in  Italy  before  the  restoration 
of  learning ;  so  denominated  from  Averroes,  or  Aver- 
rhoes,  a  celebrated  Arabian  philosopher.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  monopsycliisin. 

Av'er-run'cate   (Sv'er-rian'kSt),   V.    t.     [L.   avernin- 


Av'er-run-ca'tlon  (Sv'er-rnn-ka'shQn),  n.    [Cf.  OF 

m-erronratfait.]     1.   The  act  of  averting.     [Obs.' 

2.   Eradication.      [A'.]  j)^  i^tiincet/. 

Av'er-nin-ca'tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  Abriiitscator.]  An 
mstrunient  for  jtruning  trees,  consisting  of  two  bliules, 
or  a  blade  and  a  hook,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod, 

Av'er-sa'tlon  (av'er-sa'shQn),  jt.  [L.  aversatio,  fr. 
ave nan  to  tni-iiTiwiiy,v.  intons.  oi  avertere.  See  Avert.] 
A  turning  from  with  dislike  ;  aversion.   [Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

Some  men  Iiiivc  a  nntnriil  nvirmtion  to  some  viccH  nr  vjrtiich. 
and  u  natural  afffctii.n  tn  (jtliurH.  Jcr.  Tni/hir. 

A-vcrse'  (A-vers'),  a.  [L.  aversua,  p.  p.  of  avertere. 
See  Avert.]     1.  Turned  away  or  backward.     {Ob.i.'\ 

Till-  trackH  averse  n  lyinn  notice  travc, 
Ami  UmI  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave.   lin/dm. 
2.  Having  a  repugnance  or  opposition  of  mind  ;  dislik- 
ing; disinclined;  unwilling;  reluctant. 

Averse  alike  to  (latter,  or  offend.  Pojif. 

Men  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of  cumps.  ^fficanfai/. 
PahS  by  Bccurely  an  men  averse  from  war.  Mica/i  ii.  H. 
1^^  The  prevailing  usage  now  is  to  employ  fn  after 
averse  and  its  derivatives  rather  than /ro/*i,  as  was  for- 
merly tlie  usage.  lu  this  the  word  is  in  agreement  with 
its  kindred  terms,  hafred,  disliKe,  dissianlnr,  nmfvan/, 
T-n)'u/iHiii/,  etc.,  expressing  a  relation  or  an  affection  of 
the  mind  to  an  object. 

J'>yn.  — Averse.    Reluctant,    Adverse.      Averse  ex- 
presses an  habitual,  thougli  not  of  necessity  a  very  strong, 
dislike  ;  as,  avei\se  to  active  j>iirsuits ;  averse  to  study.   Jie- 
uu-faiit,  a  term  of  the  will,  implies  an  internal  struggle  as 
to  making  some  sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling;  tin,  re f if e- 
/«/?/ to  yield  ;  re/nrtant  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  a   relurtaiit   will  or  consent.    Advtrxe   denotes 
active  opposition  or  hostility  ;  as,  adverse  interests ;  ad- 
verse feelings,  plans,  or  movements ;  the  adverse  party. 
A-verse',  v.  t  &  i.     To  turn  away.   iObs.]  B.  Jovsmi. 
A-verse1y,  adv.     1.  Backward ;  in  a  backward  di- 
rection ;  a.s,  emitted  aversely. 
2.  With  repugnance  or  aversion;  unwillingly. 
A-verse'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  averse  ;  oppo- 
sition of  mind  ;  unwillingness. 

A-ver'sion  (A-ver'shun),  n.     [L.  aversio  :  cf.  F.  aver- 
sio».     See  Avert.]     1.  A  turning  away.     [Obs.] 
Adliesion  to  vice  and  arirsio?i  from  goodness.    J!/>.  Alterhiinj. 

2.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind;  fixed  dislike; 
antipathy;  disinclination;  reluctance. 

Mutiiiil  aversion  of  rnces.  Prvscntt. 

His  rapacity  had  made  hini  an  object  of  general  avpmiort. 

Macaida>i. 
.  flt^"  It  is  now  generally  followed  hy  to  before  the  ob- 
ject.     [  See  Averse.]    Sometimes  towards  and  fur  are 
found  ;  Jrom  is  obsolete. 
A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  tr>  subjection.    AddUon. 
HiK  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York.  liacun. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  Bee   that  a  perBon   has  con- 
ceived an  aversion/or  him.  Spectator. 
The  Khasias  .  . .  have  an  aversion  to  milk.     J.  D.  Hooker. 

3.  The  object  of  dislike  or  repugnance. 
Pain  tlieir  avvrsim,  pleasure  their  desire.  l'opi\ 

Syn.  — Antipathy  ;  dislike;  repugnance;  disgust.  See 
Dislike. 

A-vert'  (a-verf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Averted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Averting.]  [L.  avertere;  a,  nb  +  verteve  to 
turn  :  cf.  OF.  avertir.  See  Verse,  n.'\  To  turn  aside,  or 
away  ;  as,  to  avert  the  eyes  from  an  object ;  to  ward  off, 
or  prevent,  the  occurrence  or  effects  of  ;  as,  how  can  the 
danger  be  averted  ?     "  To  avert  his  ire."  Milton. 

When  atlieists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  dis- 
cordant and  contrary  opiniuua  iu  rehifion,  it  doth  «ter(  "tlieni 
froin  the  church.  JUicon. 

Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  public  woe.  Prior. 

A-Vert',  V.  i.     To  turn  away.     \:Archaic'\ 

Cold  and  av'Tiing  from  our  neighbor's  good.     Thomson. 

A-vert'ed,  a.  Turned  away,  esp.  as  an  expression  of 
feeling ;  also,  offended ;  unpropitious. 

"Who  scornful  paBs  it  with  averted  eye.  K'-bh: 

A-Vert'er  (-er),  v.      One  who,  or  that  which,  averts. 

A-vert'1-ble  (a-ver'tt-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  avert- 
ed ;  preventable. 

A-ver'ti-ment  (-tT.m''nt),  w.     Advertisement.     [Obs.] 

II  A'ves  (a'vez),  ii.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  avis  bird.]  (2o'6l-) 
The  class  of  Vertebrata  that  includes  the  birds. 

Feet   of  A 
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the  odtricli 

Odoktob- 


mthes,  or  foHsU  binfs  witli  teeth. 

The  ordiijary  birds  are  rl;ui«ifie.I  largely  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  beak  and  fei-t,  which  are  in  direct  relation  to- 
*'■""  *"''■■*"     bee  liBAK,  lUuu,  Odontormthes. 

The  ZoroaBtrian  ecripturea. 


II  A-ves'ta  (i-vSs'ti),  n 
Sec  Zenu-Avbsta. 

A'vl-an  (a'vT-«n),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  birds. 

A'vl-a-ry  (i'vI-S-ry),  «.  ,*  pi,  aviaries  (-rlz).  [L.  avi- 
arium,  f  r.  aviarius  pertaining  to  birds,  f r.  avis  bird,  akin 
to  Gr.  oiwi'6?,  Skr.  r^'.]  A  house,  inclonure,  large  cage, 
or  other  place,  for  keeping  birds  confined  ;  a  bird  house. 

l.,incoltihliJrc  may  be  termed  the  avian/  oI  Kngland.     p'ldtrr. 

A'vl-a'tlon(a'vI-a'shQn),n.  The  art  or  science  of  flying, 

A'vl-ator  (a'vT-a'tSr),  n.  (a)  An  experimenter  in  avia- 
tion.   {//)  A  tlying  machine. 

II  A-vlc'u-la(a-vtk'u-lil).n.  [L.,  email  bird.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  genus  of  marine  bivalves,  having  a  pearly  interior,  al- 
lied to  the  pearl  oyster  ;  —  so  called  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  typical  species  to  a  bird. 

A-vlc'u-lar  (der),  a.  [L.  aviculn  a  small  bird,  dim. 
of  avis  bird.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bird  or  to  bir<i. 

II  A-vlc'u-la'rl-a  {-la'rl-i).  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Avicular.]  (Zo'nl.) 
Small  prehensile  processes  on  the 
cells  of  some  Bryozoa,  often  having 
the  sliape  of  a  bird's  bill. 

A'vI-CUl'ture  (a'vT-kDl'tiir ;  13r.), 
n.  [L,  arish\v<\-\-citUuTa  culture.] 
(Zobl.)  Hearing  and  care  of  liinls. 

Av'id  (iiv'Td),  a.  [L.  ai'idus,  fr. 
avere  to  long:  cf.  F.  avide.  See 
Avarice.]  Longing  eagerly  for ; 
eager;  greedy.  "  Avidoi  gold,  yet 
greedier  of  renown."  Southey. 

A-vld'l-OUS(a-vTd'T-uB),  a.  Avid. 

A  vId'I-OUS-Iy,  adv.  Eagerly  ; 
gree-lilv. 

A-vld'1-ty  (a-vTd'T-ty).  «.  [L. 
miditas,  fr.  ovidi/s :  cf.  F".  avidife. 

iness;  strong  appetite  ;  eagerness ;  inteuseness  of  desire  ; 
as,  to  eat  with  avidity. 

llis  books  were  received  and  read  wilh  avidity.    MUicard. 
A-vle'(a-vi'),«rfr.   [Pref.  ff-  + Wi^.]  Emulously.  [Obs."] 

II  A'vl-!au'na  (a'vT-fa'nA),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  avis  bird. 
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much  enlarged. 
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-f  E./ainia.'}  (/f(^;;/.)  The  birds,  or  all  the  kinds  of  birds, 
inhabiting  a  region. 

Av'1-ga'to  (Tiv'T-tja'tn),  7?.     See  Avocado. 

A'vi'gnon'  ber'ry  (a'veu'ySN'  bCr'rJ).  (Bot.)  The 
fruitof  the  IUui„ihu.s  iii/rrturius,  and  of  other  species. of 
the  same  genus  ;^ — so  called  from  the  city  of  Avignon, 
in  France.  It  is  used  by  dyers  and  painters  for  coloring 
yellow.     Called  also  French  bern/. 

A- vile'  (a-vil').  V.  t.  [OF.  avi'ler,  F.  avUir ;  a  (L.  ady 
-f-  vil  vile.  See  Vile.]  To  abase  or  debase  ;  to  vilify  ; 
to  depreciate.     [Obs.'] 

Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  wc  avile.    B.  Jnu^on. 

A-vls' (a-viz'),  n.  [F.  «)•(>.  See  Advice.]  Advice; 
opinion  ;  deliberation.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

A-Vise'  (a-viz'),  v.  (.     [F.  avi.ter.     See  Advise,  v.  t.] 

1.  To  look  at;  to  view  ;  to  think  of.    [Obs.]   Chancer. 

2.  To  advise;  to  counsel.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
To  avise  one's  self,  to  consider  with  one's  self,  to  reflect, 

to  deliberate.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Now  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  enriched  be. 
Arise  t/ire  well,  and  change  lliy  willful  mood.     SiteriKr. 

A-vlse',  r.  i.     To  consider  ;  to  reflect.     [Obs.] 

A-Vlse'ful  (-ful).  a.    Watchful;  circumspect.     [06^.1 
With  sharp,  avise/ul  eye.  Spen.<er. 

A-Visely,  adv.     Advisedly.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

A-vlse'ment  (-ment),  7i.  Advisement;  observation; 
deliberation.     [Obs.] 

A-Vl'sion  (a-vTzh'un),  ??.     Vision.     [Obs."]      Chancer. 

A-vl'so  (a-vi'zo),  w.     [Sp.]     1.  Information;  advice. 

2.   All  advice  boat,  or  dispatch  boat. 

llAv'O-ca'dO  (5v/o-ka'do),  ?;.  [Corrupted  from  the 
Mexican  ahuacatl:  cf.  Sp.  agnacate,  F.  aguncnte,  avo- 
cat,  G.  avogadoh2i.nm.]  The  pulpy  fruit  of  Prrsea  gra~ 
tissima,  a  tree  of  tropical  America.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  large  pear  ;  —  called  also  avocado  pear^ 
alligator  pear,  viidshipnian\i  bntler. 

II  Av'O-Cat  (5v'o-ka),  n.     [F.]     An  advocate. 

Av'0-Cate  (3v'6-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  avocatns,  p.  p.  of  nro- 
rare  ;  a,  ab  +  vocare  to  call.  Cf.  Avoke,  and  see  Vocal, 
a.]  To  call  off  or  away;  to  withdraw;  to  transfer  ta 
another  tribunal.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

One  who  arocateth  his  mind  from  other  occupationa.   Barroic. 
He.  at  last,  .  .  .  avocated  the  cause  to  Borne.    Robertson. 

Av'O-Ca'tlon  (Sv'o-ka'shun).  n.  [L.  avocado.]  1.  A. 
calling  away  ;  a  diversion.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Impulses  to  duty,  and  powerful  avocationn  from  sin.   South. 

2.  That  which  calls  one  away  from  one's  regtilar  em- 
plo>nnent  or  vocation. 

Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts  earthlv  em- 
ployments avocations.  f\iller. 

By  the  secular  cares  and  avnratiorti  which  accompany  mar- 
riage the  clergy  have  been  furnished  with  skill  in  common  life. 

Atterbury. 

^^^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  the  smaller  af- 
fairs of  life,  or  occasional  calls  which  summon  a  person  t<>. 
leave  his  ordinary  or  principal  business.  Avocation  (in  the 
singular)  for  vocation  is  usually  avoided  by  good  writers, 

3.  pi.  Pursuits ;  duties ;  affairs  which  occupy  oneV 
time ;  usual  employment ;  vocation. 

There  ore  professions.  amouK  the  men.  no  more  favorable  to* 
these  studies  than  the  common  avocationf  of  women. 

Hichardaon. 

In  a  few  hours,  obove  thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard,, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  nvocations.  Slacavlai/. 

An  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose,  which  makes  them; 
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choose  the  wandcrinR  ai-orationa  of  a  shepherd,  rather  tha»the 
more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Buckle. 

A-vo'ca-tive  (4-vo'ki-ttv),  n.    Calling  off.    [06.?.] 

A-vo'ca-tive,  n.  That  which  calle  aside  ;  a  dissuasive. 

Av'o-cet,  Av'o-set  (av'6-s6tj,  n.  [F.  avocette:  cf.  It. 
<ivosctttJ,  Sp.  avo- 
ceia.]  {Zoot.)  A 
grallatorial  bird, 
of  the  penua  Re- 
f^unnrostra  ;  the 
acooper.  The  bill 
is  loug  and  bent 
upward  toward 
the  tip.  The 
American  species 
is  if.  Americana. 
{Written  also  avo- 
cetie.'\ 

A-void'  (a- 
void'),  V,  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Avoihed;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Avoidino.]  [OF. 
eeviiidiery  es  (L.  ex)  -j-  vuidici',  voidier,  to  empty.  See 
Void,  a.]     1.  To  empty.    \_Obs.'\  Wydif. 

2.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  to  void  ;  as,  to  ai-oid  excre- 
tions.    I0bs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  quit  or  evacuate  ;  to  withdraw  from.     \_Obs.] 
Six  of  us  Duly  staved,  and  the  rest  avoi'/ed  the  room.    Bacon. 

4.  To  make  void  ;  to  amiul  or  vacate ;  to  refute. 
How  can  these  grants  of  the  king's  be  avoided  ?    Spenser. 

5.  To  keep  away  from  ;  to  keep  clear  of ;  to  endeavor 
not  to  meet ;  to  shun  ;  to  abstain  from  ;  as,  to  avoid  the 
company  of  gamesters. 

What  need  a  man  fnrestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  (iroul  ?        Milton. 
He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them  into 
open  hostility.  Jfacmday. 

6.  To  get  rid  of.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

7.  {Pleading)  To  defeat  or  evade  ;  to  invalid.ate. 
Thus,  in  a  replication,  the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  de- 
fendant's plea,  or  confess  it,  and  avoid  it  by  stating  new 
matter.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  To  escape  ;  elude  ;  evade  ;  eschew.  —  To  Avoid, 
Shun.  Ai-oid  in  its  commonest  sense  means,  io  kfe}>  clear 
■ofy  an  extension  of  the  meaning,  to  icithdraic  oue^s  self 
from.  It  denotes  care  taken  not  to  come  near  or  in  con- 
tact; as,  to  aroid  certain  persons  or  places,  •'^/luii  is  a 
stronger  term,  implying  more  prominently  the  idea  of 
intention.  Tlie  words  may,  however,  in  many  cases  be 
interchauged. 

Xo  man  can  pray  from  his  heart  to  be  kept  from  temptation, 
if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it.  jtason. 

So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  fi/iunned  hira  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks.      Drijden. 

A-vold',  V.  i.     1.  To  retire  ;  to  withdraw.     [O65.] 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.        1  Stn/i.  xviii.  11. 

2.  (Law)  To  become  void  or  vacant.     [OS.?.]     Ayliffe. 

A-vold'a-ble  (-a-b'l),a.  1.  Capable  of  being  vacated  ; 
liable  to  be  aimulled  or  made  invalid ;  voidable. 

The  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's  nonage.     Ilak. 

2.   Capable  of  being  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped. 

A-vold'ance  (-«as),  n.  1.  The  act  of  annulluig ;  an- 
nulment. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  vacant,  or  the  state  of  being 
■vacant ;  —  .specifically  used  for  the  state  of  a  benefice  be- 
coming void  by  the  death,  deprivation,  or  resignation  of 
the  inciunbent. 

Wolsey, ...  on  every  avoidance  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  sit- 
ting down  therein,  when  suddenly  some  one  or  other  clapped 
in  oefore  hira.  Fuller. 

3.  A  dismissing  or  a  quitting  ;  removal;  withdrawal. 

4.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning  ;  keeping  clear  of. 
*'The  avoidance  of  pain."  Beatiie. 

5>  The  course  by  which  anything  is  carried  off. 

Avoidances  and  drainin^s  of  water.  Bacon. 

A-Vo!d'er  (-er),  n.  1.  Tlie  person  who  carries  any- 
tliing  away,  or  the  vessel  in  which  things  are  carried 
^way.  _  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes. 

A-VOld'less,  a.     Unavoidnble  ;  inevitable. 

Av'olr-du-pois'  {Sver-dd-poiz'),  71.  &  a.  [OE.  aver  de 
peis,  goods  of  weight,  wliere  peis  is  fr.  OF.  pevi  weight, 
r.  poids^  L.  pensum.     See  Aver,  n.,  and  Poise,  7i.] 

1.  Goods  sold  by  weight.    [O65.] 

2.  Avoirdupois  weiglit. 

3.  Weiclit;  heaviness  ;  as,  a  woman  of  much  avoirdu- 
pois.   ICfoHoq.} 

Avoirdupois  weight,  a  system  of  weights  by  wliicli  coarser 
-commodities  are  weiglicd,  audi  as  hay,  grain,  butter, 
augar,  tea. 

C^^*  The  standard  avoirdup'-in  pound  of  the  United 
States  is  eiiuivalfut  to  the  weik'lil  ol  'JT.7nl.'"»  cubic  inclies 
of  dietilled  water  at  H2'  Fahreiiln-rt.  thi-  tiarnnii-tpr  being 
at  31)  inches,  and  llic  water  wiik'li<-'I  111  the  air  with  brass 
weights.  In  this  systom  of  W(.■i^'htH  It;  drams  make  1 
oiuice,  IG  ounces  1  pound.  2'>  poiiuilH  I  ipiarter,  4  (juartprs 
1  hundred  weight,  and  2H  buiMlri'd  wi-ight  1  ton.  The 
above  poimd  contains  7,"'i'i  grains,  or  -l.^.t.M  grams,  so  that 
1  pound  avoirdupois  is  ei|uivalfnt  to  I  .'ll-l  U  pounds  troy. 
<See  Troy  wiuoht.)  Formerly,  a  Imndn-d  w.-iglit  was 
reckoned  at  112  pounds,  the  ton  being  2,241*  pounds  (some- 
times called  a  lonfj  ton). 

A-VOke'  (&-vok').  V.  t.  [Cf.  AvocATE.]  To  call  from 
■or  back  again.     [O/,.?.]  y;„.  Burnet. 

Av'0-late  'av'A.Iut),  v.  i.  [h.  avolare ;  a  (ab)  -f-  vo- 
iare  to  Hy.]     To  fly  away  ;  to  escape  ;  to  exhale.     [Oft.*.] 

Av/0-la'Uon  (av'S-Ii'shtSn),  n.  [LL.  avolatio.']  The 
act  of  flying  away  ;  flight ;  evaporation.     [_Ohs.^ 

Av'O-set  (Sv'o-B^t),  n.    Same  as  Avocbt. 

A-VOUCh'  (i-voucl»'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  A  p.  p.  AvorCHED 
(4-voucht') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Avouchino.]  [OF.  aroc/iicr, 
IX,  advocarr.  to  rccognizo  tlie  existence  of  a  thing,  to 
advocate,  fr.  L.  advocare.  to  call  to  ;  //(/  f-  roravf  to  call. 
Cf.  Avow  to  declare,  Advocate,  and  see  Vouch,  i-.  /.] 

1.  To  appeal  to;  to  cite  or  claiui  as  authority.  [0/yj.J 
They  avouch  many  succeBMions  of  niithoritioa,       Cokr. 


2.  To  maintain  as  just  or  true  ;  to  vouch  for. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticity,  if  it  were 
not  aiuri'hcd  by  the  full  evidence  in  its  favor.  Milman. 

3.  To  declare  or  assert  positively  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  to  affirm  openly. 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear.  .Shal. 

Such  antiquiticii  could  have  been  avouched  tor  the  Irisli. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  acknowledge  deliberately ;  to  admit ;  to  con- 
fess ;  to  sanction. 

Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God. 

IJeut.  xxvi.  17. 
A-VOUCll' (a-vouch'),  »i.  Evidence  ;  declaration.  lObs.] 
Tile  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shak. 

A-VOUCh'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  avouched. 
A-VOach'er  (a-vouch'er),  n.     One  who  avouches. 
A-vouch'ment  (-nifnt),  n.     The  act  of  avouching ; 
positive  declaration.     [06s.]  MUlon. 

A-VOU'trer  (a-vou'trer),  n.     See  Advoutree.     [Obs.] 

A-VOU'tlle  (-trl),  w.   [OF.]  Adultery.  [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

A-VOW'  (a-vou')»  1'- 1.  {imp.  &:p.  p.  Avowed  (i-voud') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Avowing.]  [F.  avoner,  fr.  L.  advocare 
to  call  to  (whence  the  meanings,  to  call  upon  as  superior  ; 
recognize  as  lord,  own,  confess) ;  ad  +  vocare  to  call. 
See  Advocate,  Avouch.]  1.  To  declare  openly,  as  some- 
thing one  is  not  ashamed  of,  or  as  something  beheved  to 
be  right ;  to  own  or  acknowledge  frankly ;  as,  a  man 
avows  his  principles  or  his  crimes. 

Which  I  to  bo  the  power  of  Israel's  God 

Avow,  and  cliallenge  Dagon  to  tlie  test.  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  To  acknowledge  and  justify,  as  an  act  done. 
See  Avowry.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  — To  acknowledge;  own;  confess.    See  Confess. 

A-VOW,  n.    [Cf.  F.  areii.'\    Avowal.    [Obs.]     Dryden. 

A-VOW',  V.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  avouer,  fr.  LL.  votm-e  to" vow, 
fr.  L.  votam.  See  Vote,  ?i.]  To  bind,  or  to  devote,  by  a 
vow.     \_Obs.'\  Wycli/. 

A-VOW',  n.     A  vow  or  determination.     \^Archaic^ 

A-VOW'a-ble  <-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  avowed,  or 
openly  acknowledged,  with  confidence.  Donne. 

A-VOW'al  (-a\)i  71.  An  open  declaration  ;  frank  ac- 
knowledgment; as,  an  avowal  of  sucli  principles.     Hume. 

A-vow'ance  (-«ns),  n.    1.  Act  of  avowing  ;  avowal. 

2.  Upliolding ;  defense;  vindication.     [06.s-.] 

C-An  my  avmnmcc  oi  king-murdering  be  collected  from  anv- 
thing  here  written  by  me  ?  Fuller. 

A-VOW'ant  (-/^nt),  n.  (Law)  Tlie  defendant  in  re- 
plevin, who  avows  the  distress  of  the  goods,  and  justifies 
the  taking.  Cowelf. 

A-vowed'  (<Vvoud'),  a.  Openly  acknowledged  or  de- 
clared ;  admitted.  —  A-VOW'ed-ly  (a-vou'etl-ly).  odv. 

A-vow'ee'  (a-vou'e')t  «-  [F.  avoiie.  Cf.  Advowee, 
Advocate,  «.]  .The  persou  who  has  a  right  to  present  to 
a  benefice  ;  the  patron  ;  an  advowee.    See  Advowson. 

A-VOW'er  (i-vou'er),  7?.     One  who  avows  or  asserts. 

A-VOW'ry  (-ry),  n.  [OE.  a rouerie -protection,  author- 
ity, OF.  arouerie.  See  Avow  to  declare.]  1.  An  advo- 
cate ;  a  patron  ;  a  patron  saint.     {_Obs.'] 

Let  God  alone  be  ourai-OMtrv.  Latimer. 

2.  The  act  of  the  distrainer  of  goods,  who,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  replevin,  avows  and  justifies  the  taking  in  his 
own  right.  Blackstone. 

(J^^  "When  an  action  of  replevin  is  brought,  the  dis- 
trainer either  makes  amwry,  that  is,  avoirs  taking  the 
distress  in  his  own  right,  or  the  riglit  of  his  wife,  and 
states  the  reason  of  it,  as  for  arrears  of  rent,  damage 
done,  or  the  like  ;  or  makes  co(ini:anci\  that  is,  acknoirl- 
edf/es  the  taking,  but  justifies  it  iu  another's  right,  as  his 
badili  or  servant. 

A-VOW'try,  v.  t.    Adultery.     See    Advoutry. 

A-VOy'er  (a-voi'er),  n.  [F.]  A  chief  magistrate  of  a 
free  imperial  city  or  canton  of  Switzerland,     \_Obs.'] 

A-VUlse'  (a-vuls'),  V.  i.  [L.  avulsKs,  p.  p.  of  aveUere 
to  tear  off ;  a  (ab)  -f  vellere  to  pluck.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
off.  Shenst07ie. 

A-VUl'slon  (a-vul'shiin),  «.  [L.  avulsio.'}  1.  A  tear- 
ing asunder  ;  a  forcible  separation. 

The  avuhion  of  two  polished  Euperficics.  Loclf. 

2.  A  fragment  torn  off.  J.  Barlow. 

3.  (/>a«0  Tlie  sudden  removal  of  lands  or  soil  from 
the  estate  of  one  man  to  that  of  another  by  an  inunda- 
tion or  a  current,  or  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
a  river  by  which  a  part  of  tiie  estate  of  one  man  is  cutoff 
and  joined  to  the  estate  of  another.  Tlie  property  in  the 
part  thus  separated,  or  cut  off,  continues  in  tlie  original 
owner.  Wharton.     Burrill. 

A-VUn'CU-lar  (u^vQn'ku-ler),  a.  [L.  avMiculus  uncle,  j 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

In  tlust'  rare  instnncos,  the  law  of  pedigree,  wheflier  direct 
OT  avuiictdar,  ^'ives  way.  J.  'J'ti'il'-r. 

A-walt'  (A-waf),  V.  f.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Awaited;  p.jir. 
&.  vb.  n.  AwAiTtNO.]  [OF.  au'aitin-^  arjaitier  :  h  (L.  ad) 
-j-ivaitier,    rjaitier  to  watch,  F.   guefter.      See   Wait.] 

1.  To  watch  for  ;  to  look  out  for.     [0/at.] 

2.  To  wait  on,  serve,  or  attend.     [Obs.'\ 

3.  To  wait  lor  ;  to  stay  for  ;  to  ex]>ect.    See  Expect. 

Uetwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guarde,  auaitiw,  uiglit.      Milton. 

4.  To  bo  in  store  for;  to  be  re.ady  or  in  waiting  for; 
as,  a  glorious  reward  airaits  the  good. 

<)  Kvo,  eomc  fartlicr  change  awaits  ub  nigli,        Milton. 
A-walV,  V.  1.     1.  To  watch.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

2.  To  wait  (on  or  npoii).     [06s,] 

3.  To  wait;  to  stay  in  waiting.  Darivin. 
A- wait',  n.     A  waiting  for  ;  ambush  ;  watch  ;  watch- 
ing; heed.      [0//,^.]                                                          Chaucer. 

A-wake'(A-wjvk'),  ^'-t.  [imp.  AwoKK(A-wok'),  Awaked 
(A-wakf) ;  p.  p.  Awaked;  Oh.f,  Awaken,  Awoken;  p. 
pr.  &  vli.  11.  AwAKiNii.  The  form  Awoke  is  aometimcs 
used  as  a  p.  p.]     [AS.  dw-roian,  v.  i.  (imp,  //»{)r),  and 


awncian,y.  \.  (imp.  awacode).  See  Awaken,  Wake.]  1.  To 

rouse  from  sleep;  to  wake;  to  awaken. 

Whore  morning's  earlieHt  ray  might  .  .  .  awakchcr.  Tennt/son. 

And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and ait'Oite  him,  saying,  I^ord, 

save  us  !  we  perish.  ^fat^.  viii.  25. 

2.  To  rouse   from  a  state  resembling  sleep,  as  from 

death,  stupidity,  or  inaction  ;  to  put  into  action  ;  to  give 

new  life  to ;  to  stir  up ;  as,  to  awake  the  dead  ;  to  awake 

the  dormant  faculties. 

I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable  reverie.   Goldsmith. 

It  may  awake  my  bounty  further.  Shak. 

No  sunny  gleam  awakts  the  trees.  Keble. 

A- Wake'  (4-wak'),  v.  i.     To  cease  to  sleep;  to  come 

out  of  a  state  of  natural  sleep;  and,  figuratively,  out  of  a 

state  resembhng  sleep,  as  maction  or  death. 

Tlie  national  spirit  again  aivoke.  Freeman. 

Awake  to  ri^jhtcousncss,  and  sin  not.    1  Cor.  xv.  ."M. 

A-Wake',  a.    [From  awaken,  old  p.  p.  of  atcake.'^   Not 

sleeping  or  lethargic ;  roused  from  sleep ;  in  a  state  of 

vigilance  or  action. 

Before  whom  awake  I  etood.  Milton. 

She  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep.         K'-ats. 
He  was  awake  to  the  danger.  Fronde. 

A-wak'en  (a-wak"n),  V.  t.  &  i.  \_i7np.  &p.  p.  Awak- 
ened (-'nd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Awakening.]  TOE.  aicak- 
enen,  awaknen^  AS.  aiva-cnan,  awR^cniiin,  v.  i. ;  pref.  on- 
-f-  u-^cnojt  to  wake.  Cf.  Awake,  v.  A]  To  rouse  from 
sleep  or  torpor ;  to  awake ;  to  wake. 

[He]  IB  dispatched 
Already  to  awaken  whom  tliou  nam'st.        Cowiter. 
Their  consciences  are  thoroughly  awakened.    Tillotson. 

Syn.  — To  arouse  ;  excite;  stir  up;  call  forth. 

A-wak'en-er  (tt-wak"n-er),  7i.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  awakens. 

A-wak'en-ing,  a.  Rousing  from  sleep,  in  a  natural 
or  a  figurative  sense  ;  rousing  into  activity  ;  exciting ;  as, 
the  aivakening  city  ;  an  aw(tkcni7ig  discourse ;  the  awak- 
ening dawn.  —  A-wak'en-ing-ly,  adv. 

A-Wak'en-lng,  n.  Tlie  act  of  awaking,  or  ceasing  to 
sleep.  Sperifically  :  A  revival  of  religion,  or  more  gen- 
eral atttntiun  to  religious  matters  than  usual. 

A-wak'en-ment  (-mfut),  n.    An  awakening.     [R.'] 

A-want'lng  (a-want'Tng),  a.  [Pref.  a-  -J-  waniing.l 
Jlissing;  wanting.    \Prov.  Scot.  6l  Eng.^ 

Sir  W.  HavnHo7i. 

A-ward'  (A-ward')»  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Awarded;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Awarding.]  [OF.  cstcarder  to  look  at, 
consider,  decide,  judge;  es  (L.  e.r)  -f-  warder^  gn7-der^  to 
observe,  take  heed,  keep,  fr.  OHG.  tvarie7i  to  watch, 
guard.  See  Ward.]  To  give  by  sentence  or  judicial 
determination  ;  to  assign  or  apportion,  after  careful  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  oa.se;  to  adjudge  ;  as,  the  arbi- 
trators awarded  damages  to  the  complainant. 

To  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  <(((«rf/a  new.        Dn/den. 

A-ward',  t.  i-     To  determine  ;  to  make  an  award. 

A-ward',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  award,  awart,  esgarf.  See 
Award,  v.  /.]  1.  A  judpneut,  sentence,  or  final  deci- 
sion. Specifically  :  The  decision  of  arbitrators  in  a  case 
submitted.  "Impatient  for  the  award.''''  Coicper. 

An  aivard  liad  been  given  against  her.  Gilpin. 

2.  Tlie  paper  containing  the  decision  of  arbitrators ; 
that  which  is  awarded.  Botivier. 

A-ward'er  (-er),  ?i.  One  who  awards,  or  assigns  by 
sentence  or  judicial  determination ;  a  judge. 

A-Ware'  (il-war'),  a.  [OE.  iwar,  AS.  gewg?7;  fr.  tcser 
warv.  The  pref.  ge-  orig.  meant  together,  co7npletely. 
Vl42.  See  Wary.]  1.  Watchful;  vigilant  or  on  one's 
guard  against  danger  or  <hfBculty. 

2.  Apprised;  informed;  cognizant;  conscious;  as,  he 
was  aware  of  the  enemy's  designs. 

Au-nrc  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook.  Cowper. 

A-wam'  (a-warnO,  ''.  t  [Pref.  a-  -f  iram,  AS.  ge- 
uarnia7t.    See  Warn,  v.  t.J     To  warn.  [Obs.']     Spenser. 

A-Wash' (a-wosh'),  «,  'tPref.  a-  -j-  ivash.]  Washed 
by  the  waves  or  tide  ;  —  said  of  a  rock  or  strip  of  shore, 
or  (Xaut.)  of  an  anchor,  etc.,  when  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  so  that  the  waves  break  over  it. 

A-way'  (a-wa'),  adv.  [AS.  awry,  anwcg,  onweg ;  on 
on  -f-  weg  way.]     1.  From  a  place  ;  hence. 

The  sound  is  going  away.  Shak. 

Have  mc  awap,  for  I  am  sore  wtjundod.    2  Chron.  xxxv.  23. 

2.  Absent ;  gone ;  at  a  distance ;  as,  the  master  is 
away  from  home. 

3.  Aside;  off;  in  another  direction. 

Tlic  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  awau  from  the  sun,    Lockycr. 

4.  From  astateorcondition  of  being;  out  of  existence. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away.  Tennynon. 

5.  By  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  equivalent  to  an  imperative  : 
Go  or  come  away  ;  begone ;  take  away. 

And  the  Jjord  waul  .  .  .  Awaii,  got  Hire  down.    Ejod.  six,  2A. 

6.  On  ;  in  contiiuiance  ;  without  intermission  or  delay  ; 
as,  sing  au-uy.     [Collnq.'] 

!!;^"  It  is  much  used  in  phrases  signifying  mo^-ingor 
going  from  :  as,  gO  'I'ctn/,  send  airay,  run  una//,  etc. ;  all 
siLTiufying  departure,  or  separ.itiou  to  a  distance.  Soino- 
tinii'M  without  tlio  verb;  as,  whitlior  airay  so  fast?  ''"Liovo 
b;ith  wings,  and  will  -^r./v."  Walli  r.  It  serves  to  nmd- 
ify  the  h)mihc  nl  certain  verbs  by  ad<hnK  that  of  removal, 
toss,  parting  with,  etc.  ;  a.s,  totlirow  an m/ ;  totnWciawai/  ; 
to  syuandiT  airaii,  etc.  Sometimes  it  has  merely  an  in- 
tensive force  ;  as,  tn  hlaze  <iirinf. 

Away  with,  bear,  abide.  [Obs.  or  Archaic]  "The  calling 
of  assemblies,  I  can  not  away  with  "  (Isa.  i.  la),  i.  e.,  "I 
can  not  bear  or  endure  lit)."  —Away  with  one,  signifies, 
take  him  away.  " /Wn^v  with  him,  cru(;ify  him."  John 
xix.  1').  —  To  make  away  with.  {(/)  To  kill  oruestroy.  (^)  To 
carry  off. 

A-way'-gO'Ing  (A-wii'go'Tng),  a.     (Laic)  Sown  dur- 


ale,  senate,  cArc.  am,   arm,   ask,   final,  ^11;     Cvc,   «vcnt,   6ud,   fCru,   recent;     Ice,   idea,   iU ;     old,   6bcy,   drb,   add; 
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iug  the  last  years  of  a  tenancy,  but  not  ripe  until  after 
its  expiration  ;  —  Huid  of  crops.  Wharton. 

A-way'ward  (li-wii'werd),  adv.  Turned  away  ;  away. 
lObs.'l  C'hnucer. 

Awe  (ft),  n.  [OE.  a^r,  atj/te,  fr.  Icel.  agi;  akin  to  AS. 
•rge,  dijn,'  iiotb.  (uji-^,  Dan.  ave  chastiwMncnt,  fear,  Gr. 
avo'*  paiu,  distress,  from  tlie  same  root  as  K.  ail.  V3. 
<if.  UaiiY.1  1.  Dread  ;  great  fear  mingled  witli  roHpect. 
[^Obs.  or  ObsniescertQ 

IliM  frown  wiis  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 

Shouk  thu  di'liiiqucnt  witli  such  flta  of  awe.     Cowper. 

2.  Tlie  emotion  inspired  by  something  dreadful  and 
sublime  ;  an  undi-Hned  sense  of  tlie  dreadful  and  tlie 
sublime;  reverential  fear,  or  solemn  wonder  ;  profound 
reverence. 

There  is  an  awe  in  mortula'  joy, 

A  deep  mysteriouB  fear,  KfbU. 

Tf>  t»me  the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Continpnt  in 
«H'C.  .\fiir<iulay. 

The  solitude  of  tlie  desert,  or  the  loftiness  of  tlie  inountiiiii, 
Tiiiiy  fill  tlui  mind  with  (itrc— the  aeiiso  of  our  own  bttluiiLna 
iti  siniic  Krfdter  presence  ur  puwer.  C.  J.  Snath. 

To  stand  In  a.we  of,  to  fear  greatly ;  to  reverence  pro- 
foundly. 

Syii.  —  See  Rbverence. 

Awe  (a),  t^  t.  limp.  X'  p.  p.  Awed  (ad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  AwiNO.  j  To  strike  witii  fear  and  reverence  ;  to  inspire 
with  awe  ;  to  control  by  inspiring  dread. 

That  some  rye  whose  bend  doth  aive  the  world.     Shak. 

Ills  snipiiiTi  and  pathetic  exhortation  aicet/ and  melted  tlie  hy- 
«tamiiTM.  Mwauhiy. 

A-wea'ried  (a-we'rtd),  j>.  p.     Wearied.     [Po?//r] 

A-wea'ry  (A-we'r5'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  weary.^  Weary. 
'iPoedr^     "  I  he(jin  to  be  nivenry  of  thee."  Shtifi. 

A-weath'er  (a-w5th'er^,  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  weatht^r.'] 
{Aatit.)  On  the  weather  side,  or  toward  the  wind;  in  the 
<lirection  fronilwhich  the  wind  blows ;  —  opposed  to  alee  ; 
as,  helm  mveather  !  Totlm. 

A-weIgh'  (A-wa'))  «f^"'  [Pref.  a-  +  weigh.']  (Xunt.) 
Just  drawn  out  of  tlie  ground,  and  hanging  perpendicu- 
larly ;  atrip  ;  — said  of  the  anchor.     •  Totten. 

Awe'less  (a'lSs),  a.     See  Awless. 

Awe'SOmo  (a'-sum),  a.  1.  Causing  awe;  appallin^r; 
awful;  a.s,  an  «(ce50H(e  sight.  Wright. 

2.  Expressive  of  awe  or  terror. 

An  (ovesome  glfince  up  at  tlie  auld  castle.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Awe'SOme-ness,  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  awesome. 

Awe'-strlck  en  (a'strTk''n),  a.    Awe-atmck. 

Awe'-Btruck' (a'strl^k')>'^  Struck  with  awe.  Milton. 

Aw'lul  (a'iul),  a.  X.  Oppressing  with  fear  or  horror; 
appalling;  terrible;  as,  au  aivj'ul  scene.  "The  hour  of 
Nature's aivful  throes."  Heiwuis. 

2.  Inspiring  awe;  filling  with  profound  revei'euce,  or 
witli  fear  and  admiration ;  fitted  to  inspire  reverential 
fear;  profoundly  impressive. 

Heaven's  awful  Monarch.  Sfilton. 

3.  Struck  or  filled  with  awe ;  terror-stricken.    [06.^.] 

A  weak  and  uwful  reverence  for  antif].nity.    2.  Watts. 

4.  Worshipful;  reverential;  law-abiding.     [Ofij.] 

Thrust  from  the  company  oiuwfulnxen.  SImk. 

B.  Frightful ;  exceedingly  bad ;  great ;  —  applied  inten- 
sively ;  as,  au  aivjul  bonnet ;  au  awful  boaster.     \Slang'] 

Syn.  —  See  Frightful. 

Aw'lul-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  awful  manner ;  in  a  manner 
to  fill  witli  terror  or  awe  ;  fearfully  ;  reverently. 

2.  Very  ;  excessively.     [Slang'j 

Aw'ful-ness,  it.  1.  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe, 
or  with  reverence  ;  dreadfulueas  ;  solemnity  ;  as,  the  aw- 
Jnlness  of  this  sacred  place. 

The  awfidness  of  grandeur.  Jo/niami. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  with  awe  ;  a  spirit  of  aolem- 
Jiity  ;  profound  reverence.     [06j.] 

Producing  in  us  reverence  and  aw/iihiess.    Jer.  Taylor. 

A-Whape'  (4-hwap').  f.  t.  [Cf.  whap  blow.]  To  con- 
found ;  to  terrify  ;  t(^amaze.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

A-While'  (i-hwil'),  a(lt\  [Adj.  a  +  while  time,  inter- 
val.]    For  a  while  ;  for  some  time  ;  for  a  short  time. 

A-Wlng'  (&-wTng'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -j-  tcing.'}  On  the 
wing;  flying;  fluttering.  Wallace. 

Awk  (ak),  a.  [OE.  auk,  awk  (properly)  turned 
away  ;  (hence)  contrary,  wrong,  from  Icel.  ojigr^  ofagr^ 
*>figr,  turning  tlie  wrong  way,  fr.  of  off,  away ;  cf.  OHG. 
abuh,  Skr.  apac  turned  away,  fr.  apa  off,  away  +  a  root 
«/r,  afifc,  to  bend,  from  which  come  also  E.  anglcj  anchor.] 

1.  Odd  ;  out  of  order  ;  perverse.     lObs.] 

2.  Wrong,  or  not  commonly  used ;  clumsy  ;  sinister  ; 
as,  the  awk  end  of  a  rod  (the  but  end).    [06^.]    Golding. 

3.  Clmnsy  in  performance  or  manners;  unhandy ;  not 
■dexterous;  awkward.     [Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Awk,  m/u.  Perversely;  in  the  wrong  way.  L^  Estrange. 

Awkly,  adv.  1.  In  au  unlucky  (left-handed)  or  per- 
verse manner.     [Ohs.]  HoUond. 

2.  Awkwardly.     [Obs:.]  Fuller. 

Awk'wara  (ak'werd),  a.  [Awk  +  -ward.]  1.  Want- 
ing dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  or  of  instruments ; 
not  dexterous  ;  without  skill ;  clumsy  ;  wanting  ease, 
Rrace,  or  effectiveness  in  movement ;  ungraceful ;  as,  he 
was  awkward  at  a  trick ;  au  awkward  boy. 

And  dropped  an  awkward  courtesy.  Dvyden. 

2.  Not  easily  managed  or  effected  ;  embarrassing. 

A  long  and  awkward  process.  Maranla\j. 

An  awhwHird  affair  ia  one  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  is  diffi- 

-cult  to  adjust.  C  J.  Smith. 

3.  Perverse ;  adverse;  untoward.  {Obs.]  ^'•Awk- 
ward casualties."    **  Awkward  wind."  Shak. 

O  blind  guides,  which  being  of  an  awkward  religion,  do 
strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  up  a  camel,  l/dall. 

Syn,  —  Ungainly  ;  unhandy  ;  clownish  ;  lubberly  ; 
gawky  ;  maladroit ;  bimgling  ;  inelegant  ;  ungraceful : 
unbecoming.  —Awkward,  Clumsy.  Uncouth.  Awkward 
has  a  special  reference  to  outward  deportment.    A  man 


in  clinnxij  in  his  whole  person,  he  is  wvii'tfarr/  In  his  gait 
and  the  movemr-nt  of  nis  limbs.     Chim.mieiis  intiCvM  at 

the  hrst,  vit'w.  Awkir.n'diu\-.s  \n  diMrnvi-n-d  only  when  a 
pc  I'M!  Ill  lici^uiH  to  move.  Hi-iir('  tin;  i-xpn-MhiuiiB,  :i  ihi/ii.s// 
appi-;u-:incc,  ;iiiil  an  <iir/.ir,iid  munticr.  Wlii-n  wr  hpi-aK 
ligurittivcly  ut  jiii  airkiriird  <-\ciimo,  \v.'  Mi  ink  ut  a  want  of 
ease  and  graiT  in  niukin;;  it ;  wli.-n  vvi-  sprak  'it  a  rluni.su 
cxcUH(*,  wu  tlinik  of  tlic  wlml,'  thiiit,'  aa  .  nai-Mi-  .'Uid  stupid. 
Wo  apply  the.  term  uiirou/h  m'>ht  liiM(iu-iit  ly  to  tliat 
which  results  from  tin- want  of  instruction  or  training; 
a«,  iiQirniitli  iiiamicrH  ;  inicanth  language. 
—  Awk'ward-ly  (ak'werd-lj),  adv.  —  Awk'waid- 
nesB,  n. 

Awl  (al),  n.  [OE.  aul,  awel,  al,  AS.  iSl,  ««'f/;_akin 
to  Icel.  iilr,  OHG.  dltt,  G.  uhle,  Lith.  yla,  Skr.  ara.] 

A  pointed  instrument  for — '""-"Vk 

piercing  small  holes,  as  in  /"  ""■'^~**"^(|||B 

leather  or  wood ;  used  by  cu  i     ■     .    ,  """^^ 

shoemakers,   saddlers,  Shoemaker  b  Awl. 

cabim-tiuakers,  etc.  The  blade  is  differently  sliaped  and 
pointed  lor  different  uses,  as  in  the  brad  awl,  saddler's 
awl,  s/ior/iiiikcr's  awl,  etc. 

Awless  (a'lSs),  a.  1.  Wanting  reverence  ;  void  of 
respectful  fear.      **  *4u'/eji"*  insolence."  Dryden. 

2.  Inspiring  no  awe.  [Obs.]  "The  awless  throne." 
Shirk.     [Written  .also  aiveless.] 

Aw'less-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  awless. 

Awl'-Sliaped'  (al'hljapt'),  «■     1-  Shaped  like  an  awl. 

2.  {iVat.  Jlis/.)  Subulate.     See  Subulate.  (Jrai/. 

AwI'WOrt'  (al'wnrt'),  ?/.  [Awl  -f  wort.]  (Bot.)  *A 
planli  {Subalaria  (ujuiitira),  with  awl-shaped  leaves. 

Awm  (am),  11.      St-r  Aam. 

Awn  (iui),  n.  [OE.  (itr/i,  agune,  from  Icel.  ogn,  pi. 
agnir ;  akin  to  Sw.  ogn,  Dan.  avne^  Goth.  aho?}a,  OHG. 
agana,  G.  agai,  ahne,  chaff,  Gr.  axfij,  AS.  egla ;  proh. 
from  same  root  as  E.  rt^7^^^e.  See  3d  Ear.  V1-]  Uiot.) 
The  bristle  or  beard  of  barley,  oats,  grasses,  etc.,  or  any 
similar  bristleliko  appendage  ;  arista.  Gray. 

Awned  (and),  a.  {Jiot.)  Furnished  with  an  awn,  or 
long  bri^th--;-iiiiipi-iMip  ;  bearded.  Gray. 

Awn'lng  (aii'Tuii),  7?.  [Origin  luicertain  :  cf.  F.  au- 
veuf  awning,  or  I'ers.  awaii,  awa/rg,  anything  suspended, 
or  LG. /i'n>vi'/Hr/aplace  sheltered  from  wind  and  weath- 
er, E.  haven.]  1.  A  rooflike  cover,  usually  of  canvas, 
extended  over  or  before  any  place  as  a  shelter  from  the 
sun,  rain,  or  wind. 

2.  (Naui.)  Tiiat  part  of  the  poop  deck  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  beyond  the  bulkhead  of  the  cabin. 

Awn'lnged  (-Tngd),    a.     Furnished  witli  au  awning. 

Awnless,  a.     Without  awns  or  beard. 

Awn'y  (au'j')»  "•     Having  awns;  bearded. 

A-WOke'  (a-wok'),  ivi]).  of  Awake. 

A-WOrk'  (a-wGrk'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  work.]  At 
work  ;  in  action,     "Set  aivork.'^  Shak. 

A-WOrk'ing,  adv.  [Pref.  «-  -j- working.]  At  work; 
inaction.     [.-l)r/;('/c  or  CoUoq.]  Spenser. 

A-wreak'  I  (a-rek'),  v.  t.  &,  i.     To  avenge.     [Obs.] 

A-wreke'  I     See  Wreak. 

A-wrong'  (A-r5ng'  ;  115),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  wrong.] 
Wrongly.  Ford. 

A-wry'  (A-ri')i  (idv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  wry.]  1.  Turned 
or  twisted  toward  one  side  ;  not  in  a  straight  or  true  direc- 
tion, or  position  ;  out  of  the  right-course  ;  distorted;  ob- 
lique or  obliquely ;  asquint ;  with  oblique  vision  ;  as,  to 
glance  awry.     '*  Your  crown  'e  «((';■?/."  Shak. 

BlowK  them  iransverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awrt/. 
Into  the  ilcviuus  air.  Miltun. 

2.  Aside  from  the  Hue  of  truth,  or  right  reason;  un- 
reasonable or  unreasonably  ;  perverse  or  perversely. 
Or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  tiwri/,  enslaved.  Milton. 

Nothing  more  oirry  from  the  law  of  God  and  nature  than 
that  a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men.  Milton. 

Awesome  (a'sQm),  a.     Same  as  Awesome. 

Ax    \  (Sks),  n.    [OE.  ^j-,  aze,  AS.  eax,sex,  acns ;  akin 

Axe  (  to  D.  ahse,  OS.  accus,  OHG.  acchus,  G.  axt, 
Icel.  ox,  bxi,  Sw.  yxe,  Dan.  bkse,  Goth,  aqizi,  Gr.  oJiVt], 
L.  ascia;  not  .akin  to  E.  acute.]  A  tool  or  instrument 
of  steel,  or  of  iron  with  a  steel  edge  or  blade,  for  felling 
trees,  chopping  and  splitting  wood,  hewing  timber,  etc. 
It  is  wielded  by  a  wooden  lielve  or  handle,  so  fixed  ni  a 
socket  or  eye  as  to  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  blade. 
The  broadar,  or  carpenter's  ax,  is  an  ax  for  hewing 
timber,  made  heavier  than  the  chopping  ax,  and  with  a 
broader  and  thinner  blade  and  a  shorter  handle. 

The  ancient  battle-fix  had  sometimes  a  double  edge. 

d^^  The  word  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  crhead  or  o.v  head  ;  ax  helve  ;  ax  handle  ;  ax  shaft ; 
aj-shaped ;  o.vlike. 

This  word  was  originally  spelt  with  e,  a.re  ;  and  so  also 
was  neniiy  every  corresponding  word  of  one  syllable ;  a.s, 
Jl'f.rr,  td.K',  ira.rc,  .■^ue,  iin.rc,  ]'i.ie,  o.re,  jiu.ve,  etc.  This 
fiupertluoiis  ••  is  now  dropped;  so  that,  in  more  than  a 
hundred  words  endine  in  .;,  no  one  thinks  of  retaining  the 
e  except  in  n.ve.    Analogy  requires  its  exclusion  here. 

"  The  spelling  n.r  is  better  on  every  ground,  of  etymol- 
ogy, phonology,  and  analogy,  than  axe,  which  has  of  late 
become  prevalent."  Aew  Enrjbsh  Did.  {Murray). 

Ax  (Jlks),  V.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  axien  and  asken.  See  Ask.] 
To  ask  ;  to  inquire  or  inquire  of. 

0^^^  This  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  is  as  old  as  the 
English  language.  Formerly  it  was  in  good  use,  but  now 
is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism.  It  is  still  dialectic  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  sometimes  heard  among  the  uneducated  m 
the  United  States.  "  And  Pilat  axide  him.  Art  thou  kyng 
of  Jewis  V  "  "  Or  if  he  axe  a  fish."  Wi/rlif.  **  The  king 
a.red  after  your  Grace's  welfare."    P''00^. 

Ax'al  fSks'(7l),  «.     [See  Axial.]     [J?.] 

Axe  (Sks"),  Axe'man  (-man),  etc.    See  Ax,  Axman. 

Ax'l-al  (Sks'I-'/l), «.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  axis  ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  an  axis  ;  around  an  axis. 

To  take  on  an  axud,  and  not  an  equatorial,  direction,  yichol. 

2-  {Aiiat.)  Belonging  to  the  axis  of  the  body  ;  as,  the 
axial  skeleton  ;  or  to  the  axis  of  any  appendage  or  organ  ; 
as,  the  axial  bones. 

Axial  line  (Magnetism),  the  line  taken  by  the  magnetic 


force  in  paasing  from  one  pole  of  a  horseshoo  magnet  to 
the  other.  Faraday. 

As'1-al-Iy  (3kh'I-«l-lj;^),  adv.  In  relation  to,  or  in  a 
lini-  with,  an  axis  ;  in  the  axial  (magnetic;  line. 

Ax'U  (akft'Tl),  n.  [L.  axilla.  Cf.  Axle.]  (Hot.)  The 
angle  or  point  of  divergence  between  the  upper  side  of  a 
branch,  leaf,  or  petiole,  and  the  stem  or  branch  from 
which  it  Hiirings.  Gray. 

Ax'ile  (Skh'Tl),  a.  Situated  in  the  axis  of  anything; 
as  an  embryo  wliicli  lies  in  the  axi»  of  a  heed.  Gray. 

II  Ax-il'la    (5ks-Tl'U),   7i.;jjl.    Axill*   (-15).      [L.l 
{.■inai. )  The  armpit,  or  the  cavity  beneatli  the  junctioo  01 
tlie  arm  and  slioulder, 
2.  (Jiot.)  An  axil. 
Ax'lMar  (rik^'Il-lei),  a.    Axillary. 
Ax'il  la  rles  Ulkh'Ti-li-rTz),  i  n.2>l.    {Zool.)  Feathers 
Ax'U-lars  (ilk.VIl-lerz),  f      connecting  the  under 

Burfaccr  (jt  the  wing  and  the  body,  and  concealed  by  the 
cloHctl  wing. 

Ax'U-la-ry  (-lu-rj?),  a.    [Bee  Axn..]    1.  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  axilla  or  armpit ;  as, 
axillary  glan<],  artery,  nerve. 

2.  (Bot.)  Situated  in,  or  rie-ing  from,  an 
axil  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  au  axil.  "vIji/- 
lan/  budM."  Gray. 

Ax'i-nlte  (fiksT-nit),  71.  [Named  in  allu- 
8i(»n  to  the  form  of  the  crystals,  fr.  Gr. 
a^ivT)  an  ax.]  (Min.)  A  borosilicate  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  lime,  commonly  found  in 
ghifny,  brnwii  erystalswith  acute  edges. 

Ax  in'o -man'cy  (ttks-Tn'o-mttn'sj;'),  n. 
[L.  a.ri}/(itiiiintia,  Gr.  a^tVij  ax  -\-  -inancy.] 
A  Hpecifs  of  divination,  by  means  of  an  ax 
or  liatchet. 

Ax'l-om(5k8'T-um;  27T),7t.  [L.axioma,  ^^,  Axillary 
Gr.  d^iuifia  that  which  is  thought  worthy,  Budw, 
that  which  is  assumed, a  hauls  of  demonstra-  hbl.vnfScaTn. 
tion,  a  principle,  f  r.  if  lovc  to  think  worthy,  ^r  T  e  mi  1  n  u  I 
fr.  af los  worthy,  weighing  as  much  as;  cf. 
aytii/  to  lead,  drive,  also  to  weigh  so  much  :  cf.  F.  axioine. 
See  Agent,  a.]  1.  {Logic  &  Math.)  A  self-evident  and 
necessary  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose  truth  is  so  evi- 
dent at  first  f-ight  that  no  reasoning  or  demonstration  can 
make  it  plainer ;  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  for  granted  ;  as,  "  The  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part;  "  "A  thing  can  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  and  not 
be." 

2-  An  established  principle  in  some  art  or  science, 
which,  though  not  a  necessary  ti-uth,  is  universally  re- 
ceived ;  as,  the  axioms  of  political  economy. 

Syn.— Axiom,  Maxim.  Aphorism,  Adage.  An  axiom 
is  a  self-evident  truth  w^liich  is  taken  for  granted  as  the 
basis  of  reasoning.  A  maxim  is  a  giiiding  principle  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  and  relating  especially  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  life.  An  aplii'ri.iiii  is  a  snort  sen- 
tence pithily  expressing  some  valuable  and  general  truth 
or  sentiment.  An  adaije  is  a  saying  of  long-established 
authority  and  of  universal  application. 

Ax'l-O-mat'lC  (5ks'T-o-m3t'Ik),  \a.  [Gr.  aftoj/iaTiftos-] 

Ax'1-O-mat'ic-al  (-t-kal),  ]      Of  or  pertaining  to 

an  axiom  ;  having  the  nature  of  an  axiom;  self-evident ; 

characterized  by  axioms.  ^^  Axiomaticaltrxxth.^''  Johnson. 

The  Btores  of  ajiomaiic  wisdom.  /.  Taylor. 

Ax'l-O-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv.  By  the  use  of  axioms;  in 
the  form  of  an  axiom. 

It  Ax'ls  (Sks'is),  n.  [L.]  {Zo'ul.)  The  spotted  deer 
{C'erviis  axis  or  Axis 
niactdata)  of  India, 
where  it  is  called  hoy 
deer  and  parr  ah 
(Moorish  name). 

Ax'ls  (Xks^Is),  n. ; 
pi.  Axes  (-ez).  [L. 
axis  axis,  axle.  See 
Axle.]  1.  A  straight 
line,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, passing  through 
a  body,  on  which  it 
revolves,  or  may  be  : 
supposed  to  revolve ;  * 
a  line  passing  through 
a  body  or  system 
around  which  the  parts  are  symmetrically  arranged. 

2.  {Math.)  A  straight  line  with  respect  to  which  tlie 
different  parts  of  a  magnitude  are  sjnnmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  as,  the  axis  of  a  cylinder,  i.  e.,  the  straight  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  two  ends;  the  ffj/j  of  a  cone, 
that  is.  the  straight  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  center 
of  the  base  ;  tlie  axis  of  a  circle,  any  straight  line  passing 
throueh  the  center. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  stem;  the  central  part,  or  longitudinal 
support,  on  which  organs  or  parts  are  arranged  ;  the  cen- 
tral line  of  any  body.  Gray. 

4.  {Annt.)  {a)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  or 
vertebra  dentafa.  {h)  Also  used  of  the  body  only  of  the 
vertebra,  which  is  prolonged  anteriorly  within  the  fora- 
men of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  so  as  to  form  the 
odontoid  process  or  peg  which  seiwes  as  a  pivot  for  the 
atlas  and  head  to  turn  upon. 

5.  (Cn/stalhg.)  One  of  several  imaginary  lines,  as- 
sumed iu'descri'bing  the  position  of  the  planes  by  which 
a  crystal  is  bounded. 

6.  {FtJie  Arts)  The  primary  or  secondary  central  line 
of  any  design. 

Anticlinal  azls  (deal.),  a  line  or  ridge  from  which  the 
strata  slope  domiward  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  —  Bsrn- 
cUnal  ailB,  a  line  from  which  the  strata  slope  upward  in 
opposite  directions,  .so  as  to  fonn  a  vallej'.  —Axis  cylinder 
(Ariaf.),  the  neuraxis  or  essential,  central  substance  of  a 
nerve  fiber  :  —  called  also  axis  /land,  axial  Jiber.  and  cvlin- 
der  or i!<.— Axis  in  perltrochlo,  the  wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers.  —Axis  of  a  curve  i^r^om.i.  a  straight 
line  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  cur\'e ; 
called  a  prtnciiml  axts,  when  cutting  them  at  right  angles, 
in  which  case  it  divides  the  curve  mto  two  symmetrical 


Axis  {Zool.). 
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portions,  as  in  the  parabola,  which  has  one  such  axis, 
the  ellipse,  which  has  two,  or  the  circle,  which  has  an 
infinite  number.  The  two  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  the 
j/tiijvr  aj->s  and  the  minor  axis,  and  the  two  axes  of  the 
hypt^rbola  are  tlie  /mnsrerse  auu  and  the  cnnjuijate  oxis. 

—  Axia  of  a  lena,  the  -itraight  line  passing  through  its  cen- 
ter ;md  pcrpt-ndifuhir  to  its  surfaces.  —  Axle  of  a  tele- 
Bcope  ur  microscope,  the  straight  hne  with  which  coincide 
thn  ;ix.'S  111  tlie  st'veral  lenses  wliich  compose  it.  —Axes  of 
coordinates  in  a  plane,  two  straight  lines  mtersecting  each 
othtT.  to  wliich  points  are  referred  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
teniiining  their  relative  position  :  they  are  Hither  rectan- 
giUur  or  obUque.  —  Axes  of  coordinatea  in  apace,  the  three 
straight  lines  in  whi..li  th.'  ...Kirhu.ite  planes  intersect 
each  other.  — Axis  of  a  balance,  tltat  line  about  whicli  it 
turns. —Ajda  of  oacillation,  of  a  pendulum,  a  right  Inie 
passing  through  the  center  about  which  it  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  \ibration.  —  Axis  of  polari- 
zation, the  central  line  around  wluch  the  prismatic  nngs 
ur  curves  are  arranged.  lire'cstrr.—AxiB  of  revolution 
iDescripdve  Geoiix.).  a  straight  Ime  about  uiiicli  bume 
line  or  plane  is  revolved,  so  that  the  several  points  of  the 
line  or  plane  shall  describe  circles  with  their  centers  m 
the  fixed  line,  and  their  planes  perpendicular  to  it,  the 
line  describing  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  the  plaije  a 
sohd  of  revolution.  —Axis  of  Bymmetry  (  G"'m.),  any  hne 
in  a  plane  figure  which  divides  the  hgiire  into  two  such 
parts  that  one  part,  wlien  fol.ied  over  along  tlie  axis, 
shall  coin.-ide  with  the  other  part.  —  Axis  of  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  horizon  lor  other  circle  considered  with  reference 
to  the  spliere  on  wliich  it  liest,  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
whiciuB  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  Hutton. 

—  AxiB  of  the  Ionic  capital  i.4rc/j.t,  aline  passing  perpen- 
dicularly througii  th.*  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute.  — 
Neutral  axis  i  J/' clt.),  the  hne  of  demarcation  between  the 
horizontal  elastic  forces  of  tension  and  compression,  ex- 
erted by  the  fibers  in  any  cross  section  of  a  girder.  —  Optic 
axis  of  a  crystal,  the  direction  in  which  a  rav  of  trans- 
mitted liglit  sutlers  no  double  refraction.  All  crystals, 
not  of  the  isometric  svstem,  are  either  mnaxial  or  biaxial. 

—  Optic  axis,  ViBual  axis  iOp!.\  the  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  pupil,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  eve.  —  Radical  axis  of  two  circles  ( O'eom.), 
the  straight  line  pe'rpendicular  to  tlie  line  joining  tlieir 
centers  and  such  that  the  tangents  from  any  point  of  it 
to  the  two  circles  shall  be  equal  to  each  other.  —Spiral 
axis  (Arc/t.t,  the  axis  of  a  t\visted  column  drawn  spirally 
in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without.  —Axis  of 
abaclsaaa  and  Axia  of  ordinatea.    See  Abscissa. 

Ax'le  (5k5''l).  71.  [OE.  aiely  exel^  shoulder,  A3. 
eaxl ;  akin  to  AS.  eax  axle,  Sw.  &  Dan.  axel  shoulder, 
axle,  G.  achse  axle,  achset  shoulder,  L.  axis  axle,  Gr. 
afwf,  Skr.  aksha,  L.  axilla  shoulder  joint :  cf.  F.  essieit, 
axle,  OF,  aissel,  fr.  dim.  of  L.  oris.  V205.  Cf.  2d 
Axis.]  1.  The  pin  or  spindle  on  which  a  wheel  revolves, 
or  which  revolves  with  a  wheel. 

2.  A  transverse  bar  or  shaft  connecting  the  opposite 
wheels  of  a  car  or  carriage  ;  an  axletree. 

3.  An  axis  ;  as,  the  sun's  axle. 

Had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  steadfast  u-arth.  Milton. 

t^^  Railway  axles  are  called  leadinrj  and  trailing  from 
thefr  position  ui  the  front  or  in  the  rear  of  a  car  or  truck 
respectively. 

Axle  box'  (b5ks').     1-  A  bushing  in  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,    through   which    the 
axle  passes. 

2.  The  journal  box  of  a  ro- 
tating axle,  especially  a  rail- 
way axle. 

C:^^  In    railway  construc- 
tion, the  axle  guard,  or  pedes- 
tal, witli  the  superhicumbent 
weight,  rests  on  the  top  of  tlie  Section  of  Wa^ron  Hub.  ehow- 
box  usually  with  a  spring  in-        '"g  Aila  Box  and  Axle, 
terveningi,  and  holds  it  in  place 
by  flanges.   The  box  rests  upon  the 
journal  bearmg  .and  key,  which  in- 
tervene between  the  inner  top  of 
the  box  and  the  axle. 

Axled  (5k8"ld),  a.     Having  an 
axle  ;  —  used  in  composition. 

Merlin's  ngate-ajr^'i/  car.   T.  Warfon. 

Axle  g:uard^  (gard')-  The  part 
of  the  framing  of  a  railway  car  Section 
or  truck,  by  which  an  axle  box  is 
held  laterally,  and  in  which  it  may 
move  vertically ;  —  also  called  a 
jaw  in  tlie  United  States,  and  a 
honsinq  in  England. 

Axle-tree'  (-tre'),  «•  [Cf.  Icel.  uxuUre.'\  1.  A  bar 
or  beam  of  wood  or  iron,  connecting  the  opposite  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  on  the  ends  of  which  the  wheels  revolve. 

2.   A  spindle  or  axle  of  a  wheel.     \^Ohs.'] 

Ax'man  (Jlks'mau),  n.  ;  pi.  Axhen  (-men).  One  who 
wieMs  an  ax. 

Ax'mln'ster  (Sks'mln'ster),  n.  An  Axminster  carpet, 
an  imitation  Tur- 
key carpet,  not*'d 
for  its  thick  and 
soft  pile;  —  so 
called  from  Az~ 
minster,  Kng. 

|(Ax'0-l0tl(5kft'- 
A-lBt'l),  n.  [The 
native  name.] 
iZodl.)  An  am- 
phibian of  tho 
salamander  tribe 
found  in  the  elevated  lakes  of  Mexico;  tlie  siredon. 

C:V^  When  It  breeds  in  captivity  the  young  dcvplf>p 
into  tnio  Balamamh-rs  of  the  genus  Anihft/xfoma.  This 
al«ooccnrn  naturally  under  favorable  rnnditions,  in  it«  na- 
tive localitieH  ;  although  it  cfuntiiotily  livr-M  and  bri-cdg  in 
a  larval  state,  with  persistent  external  gilln.    See  SlRKOON. 

Ax'atone'  (Skh'ston').  «•  (•Vt'".)  A  variety  of  jade.  It 
1r  nnfd  by  noine  savages,  particularly  the  natives  of  the 
Bouth  Sea  Inlands,  for  making  axes  or  hatchets. 


Rttilvray 
Ic  Box.  a  Journal 
otnxlc;  /» Oil  Cellar, 
to  be  tilled  with  cot- 
ton waste  and  nil ;  c 
Cap  to  cover  opening'. 


Axnic.lt, 


Lnrvti  nl   Ain>-l>/*fonin  Mt\' 
At)out  ^  not.  diameter. 


Aye-nye. 


Ax'tree  (Sks'tre),  n.  Axle  or  axletree.  [Obs.']  Drayton. 

Ax'unge  (Sks'unj).  ;i.  [F.  nxongc,  h.  axungia  ;  axis 
wheel -j-  unyrre  to  grease.]  Fat  ;  grease  ;  esp.  the  fat  of 
pigs  or  geese  ;  usually  {Fhanit),  lard  prepared  for  med- 
ical use. 

Aj  (a^i),  interj.  Ah!  alas!  ".^yme!  I  fondly  dream 
'  Had  ye  been  there.'  "  Millon. 

Ay  (at,  a),  adv.     Same  as  Axil. 

II  A'yall  (  a'ya),  n.  [Pg.  aia,  akin  to  Sp.  aya  a  gov- 
erness, ayo  a  tutor.]  A  native  nurse  for  children  ;  also, 
a  lady's  maid.     [/n(/(Vi] 

Aye  I  (at),  adv.    [Perh.  a  modification  of  yea,  or  from 

Ay  (  the  interjection  of  admiration  or  astonishment, 
OE.  f/,  ey,  why,  hey,  ay,  well,  ah,  ha.  Cf.  MHG.  &. 
G.  eiy  Dan.  ej.  Or  perh.  akin  to  aye  ever.]  Yes ;  yea ; 
—  a  word  expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer  to 
a  question.  It  is  much  used  in  viva  voce  voting  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  etc. 

(i;^^  This  word  is  written  /  in  the  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  old  writers. 

Aye  (al),  n.  An  afQnuative  vote  ;  one  who  votes  jjn 
the  affirmative;  as,  "To  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes*" 
"  The  ayes  have  it." 

Aye  I  (a),  adv.     [Icel.  ff,  ey ;  akin  to  AS.  5,  aica,  al- 

Ay    I      ways,  Goth,  aiics  an  age,  Icel.  it/i,  OHG.  ewa^ 

L.  aevum,  Gr.  aiwi'  an  age,  aUt,  det,  ever,  always,  G.  je, 

Skr.  eva  course.    V*.  209.    Cf.  Age.  v..  Either,  o.,  Or, 

conj.']  Always ;  ever  ;  continually  ;  for  an  indefinite  time. 

For  his  mercies  a>i€  endure.  Milton. 

For  aye,  always;  forever;  eternally. 

Aye'-aye'  (afaf),  "-  [From  the  native  name,  prob. 
from  its  cry.]  {Zool.)  A  sin- 
gular nocturnal  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  lemurs,  found 
in  Madagascar  {Cheiromys 
Madagascariensis),  remark- 
able for  its  long  fingers, 
sharp  nails,  and  rodent-Like 
incisor  teeth. 

Aye'green'  (a'gren'),  «• 
[Aye  ever  -f-  f/?Te?i.]  {Bot.) 
The  houseleek  (Semper- 
vivmn  ferfonim).    Hallivell. 

A-yen',  A-yeln'  (a-ygn'), 
A-yelns'  (.a-yPns'),  adv.  & 
prep.  lOE.a^ein,aj€n.  See 
Again.]  Again ;  back  against. 
[Obs.^  Chaucer. 

A-yen'ward  (-werd),  (/(?r.   Backward.  [06.?.]  Chancer. 

Ayle  (al),  n.  [OE.  ayrl,  aief,  OF.  oi'o/,  aiel,  F.  aieul, 
a  dim.  of  L.  avus  grandfather.]     A  grandfather.     [06s.] 

Writ  of  Ayle,  an  ancient  English  writ  which  lay  against 
a  stranger  who  had  dispossessed  the  demandant  ot  land 
of  which  his  grandfather  died  seized. 

Ay'me'  (aT'ine'),  "■  [Cf.  F.  ohi  interj.]  Tlie  utter- 
ance of  the  ejaculation  "Ay  me!"  [06s.]  See  Ay, 
interj.     '■'■Aymees  and  hearty  heigh-hoes."      X  Ftetcfier. 

A-yond'  (a-y5nd'),  prep.  &  adv.  Beyond.  IXorth 
of  Eng.'\ 

A-yont'  (a-ySiif),  prep.  &  adv.    Beyond.    {Scot.l 

A'y-rie,  A'y-ry  (a'T-rJ),  Ji.     See  Aerie.  Drayton. 

Ayi'shire  (Sr'shTr),  7i.  {Agric.)  One  of  a  superior 
breed  of  cattle  from  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  AjTshires  are 
notable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk. 

II  A-3nin'ta-mI-en'tO  (a-yoon'ta-me-gn'to),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
OSp.  aynntar  to  join.]  In  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  a 
corporation  or  body  of  magi.strates  in  cities  and  towns, 
corresponding  to  mayor  and  aldermen. 

A-zale-a  (a-za'le-a ;  97),  71.  ;  pi.  Azaleas  (-iz).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  at^oAe'o?  dry,  — so  called  because  supposed  to  grow 
best  in  dry  ground.]  {But.)  A  genus  of  sliowy  flowering 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  China  or  of  North  America  ; 
false  honeysuckle.  The  genua  is  scarcely  distinct  from 
Rliododendron. 

Az'a-role  (5z'i-rol)^  n.  [F.  azerole,  the  name  of  the 
fniit,  fr.  Ar.  az-zo''rur :  cf.  It.  azzenwlo,  Sp.  ncerolo.'\ 
(Bot.)  The  Neapolitan  medlar  {Cratiegus  azarolus),  a 
shrub  of  southern  Europe  ;  also,  its  fruit. 

A-zed'a-racll  (a-zgd'A-rSk),  7i.  [F.  azidarac,  Sp.  ace- 
deraque,  Pers.  azaddirnkht  noble  tree.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
handsome  Asiatic  tree  {Melia  azedaravh),  common  in  the 
southern  United  States; — called  also.  Pride  of  India, 
Pride  o/  China,  and  Bead  tree. 

2.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  azedarach,  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic. 

Azl-muUl  (az'T-inuth),  n.  [OE.  azimut,  F.  azimut, 
fr.  Ar.  a.'^-.tuniHt,  pi.  of  as-sarnl  a  way,  or  perh.,  a  point 
of  tJie  horizon  and  a  circle  extending  to  it  from  the  zenith, 
as  being  the  Arabic  article  :  cf.  It.  azzimutto,  Pg.  azi- 
muth, and  Ar.  samt-al-ra^s  the  vertex  of  the  heaven.  Cf. 
Zenith.]  {Astron.  &  Geodesy)  (a)  The  quadrant  of  an 
azimuth  circle.  (6)  An  arc  of  the  linrizon  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  a  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  center  of  any  object ;  as,  the  azimuth 
of  A  star ;  the  azimuth  or  bearing  of  a  line  in  surveying. 

U'^^  In  trigonometrical  survey- 
ing, it  is  customary  to  reckon  the 
aznnuth  of  a  line  from  the  south 
point  of  the  li<»riznn  around  by  the 
we«t  fnmiU^  to  .■aid-. 

Azimuth  circle,  or  Vertical  circle,  one 
of  the  great  rircli'S  of  the  wphrre 
intersecting  cacli  other  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles.  1 1 'it  I  ou.  —  Azimuth 
compasB,  a  conipaKH  resembling  the 
mariner's  ciimiiaMS.  but  liaviug  tlie 
card  divided  into  dc^reeM  instead  of 
rhumbs,  and  having  verticaUights;  „  ,  „.  . 
used  for  taking  tlie  magnetic  azi-  ■"-'1  Sightes  Aii  Gim. 
muth  of  a  heavenly  boily,  in  order  hal. 


to  find,  by  comparison  with  the  true  azimuth,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  iiei'dle.  —  Azimuth  dial,  a  dial  whose  Etile  or 
?Tiomon  is  at  riglit  angles  to  the  plune  of  the  horizon. 
lutUiv.  —  Magnetic  anmuth,  an  iirc  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  the  vertical  circle  pashiiig  through  any 
object  and  the  magnetic  meridian.  Tliis  is  found  by 
obser^nng  the  object  with  an  azimuth  compaaa. 

Azl-muth'al  (SzT-mDth'al  or  -mu'thal),  a.  Qi  or  per- 
taining to  the  azimuth  ;  in  a  horizontal  circle. 

Azlmuthal  error  of  a  transit  instrument,  its  deviation  in 
azimuth  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Az'O-  (5z'o-).  [See  Azote.]  {Chem.')  A  combinuig 
f orm  of  aso/i?  /  («)  Applied  loosely  to  compounds  having 
nitrogen  variously  combined,  as  in  cyanides,  nitrates,  etc. 
(6)  Now  especially  applied  to  compounds  containing  a 
two  atom  nitrogen  group  uniting  two  hydrocarbon  rad- 
icals, as  in  acobenzene,  nrobenzoic,  etc.  These  com- 
pounds furnish  many  artificial  dyes.     See  DiAZO-. 

AZ''0-ben'zene  (iz/o-ben'zen),  n.  \_Azo-  -f  benzene.'] 
{Chem.)  A  substance  (C|;Hr,,N-..C,-Hr,)  derived  from  nitro- 
benzene, forming  orange  red  crystals  which  are  easily 
fusible. 

A-zo'ic  (A-zoTk),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f-  ^ta-q  life,  from  ^171* 
to  live.]  Destitute  of  any  vestige  of  organic  life,  or  at 
least  of  animal  life ;  anterior  to  the  existence  of  animal 
life ;  formed  when  there  was  no  animal  life  on  the  globe  ; 
as,  the  azuic  rocks. 

Azoic  ago  {G' <>].),  the  age  preceding  the  existence  of  an- 
nual Ufe,  or  anterior  to  tlie  paleozoic  time.  Azoic  is  also 
used  as  a  noun,  age  bemg  understood.  See  Arch^an, 
and  Eozoic. 

AZ''o-Ielc  (!tz'o-le'Tk),  a.  [,4s-o-  +  oleic."]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  an  acid  produced  by  treating  oleic  with  ni- 
tric acid,     [it.] 

A-ZOnlc  ta-z5n'Tk),  n.  [Gr.  dfoii'tKAs;  d  priv.  -f- 
^oJtTj  zone,  region.]  Confined  to  no  zone  or  region  ;  not 
local. 

A-zo'li-an  {k-zo'i'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pei-tainiug  to  the 
Azores.  —  n.     A  native  of  the  Azores. 

Az'ote  (Sz'ot  ord^zot' ;  277),  71.  [F.  azote,  fr.  Gr.  a 
priv-  H-  ^u>i7  life; — -"so  named  by  Lavoisier  because  it  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life.]     Same  as  Nitrogen.     \_B.] 

Az'Otll  (iz'Sth),  ?i.  LLL.  azoch,  azoth,  fr.  Ar.  az-zauq 
mercury.]  (Alche/ny)  («)  The  first  principle  of  metals, 
i.  €.,  mercury,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in 
all  metals,  and  to  be  extractable  from  them.  (6)  The 
universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

A-ZOt'ic  (A-zOt'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to  azote, 
or  nitrogen ;  formed  or  consisting  of  azote  ;  nitric  ;  as, 
azotic  gas;  azotic  acid,     [i?.]  Carpenter. 

Az'0-tite  (5z'o-tit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  tho 
combination  of  azotous,  or  nitrous,  acid  with  a  base ;  a 
nitrite.     [E.] 

Az'0-tize  (,-tiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  AzOTizED  (-tizd); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  AzoTiziNG(-ti/zTng).]  To  impregnate  with 
azote,  or  nitrogen  ;  to  nitrogenize. 

Az'O-tom'e-ter  (.Sz'o-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [Azote  +  -meter.'\ 
{Chem.)  An  ajiparatus  for  m-easuring  or  determining  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen ;  a  nitrometer. 

A-ZO'lOUS(A-zo'tiis),  fl.  Nitrous;  as,  azotous  AC\d.  [R.] 

Azlec  (Sz'tgk),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  one  of  the  early 
races  in  Mexico  that  inhabited  the  great  plateau  of  that 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  in  1519.  — 
n.     One  of  the  Aztec  race  or  people. 

Az'are  (Szh'ur  or  a'zhur  ;  Tu),  a.  [F.  &  OSp.  azur, 
Sp.  aznl,  through  Ar.  from  Per.  lajaivard,  or  lajinvard,, 
lapis  lazuli,  a  blue  color,  lajaivnrdJ,  lajiiu-ardi,  azure, 
cerulean,  the  initial  I  having  been  dropped,  perhaps  by 
the  influence  of  the  Ar.  azr-aq  azure,  blue.  Cf.  G.  lasrir, 
M«!/rstein, azure  color,  azure  stone,  and  NL.  lapis  lazuli.] 
Sky-blue  ;  resembling  the  clear  blue  color  of  the  un- 
clouded sky ;  cerulean  ;  also,  cloudless. 

AzTu-e  stone  {Mm.),  the  lapis  lazuli ;  also,  the  lazulite. 

Az'ure,  71.     1.  The  lapis  lazuli.     [Obs.] 

2.  The  clear  blue  color  of  the  sky  ;  also,  a  pigment  or 
dye  of  this  color.     "  In  robes  of  ac((?e."        Wordsivortk^ 

3.  The  blue  vault  above ;  the  unclouded  sky. 


Not  like  those  btcpa 
On  heaven's  azure. 


Milton. 


4.  {Her.)  A  blue  color,  represented 
in  engraving  by  horizontal  parallel  Hues. 

Az'ure,  v.  t.    To  color  blue. 

Az'ured  (Szh'urd  or  a'zhurd),  a.  Of 
an  azure  color ;  sky-blue.  *'  The  azured 
harebell."  Shak. 

A-zu're-ons  (6-zu're-us),  a.  {Zo'Ol.) 
Of  a  tine  blue  color ;  azure. 

Az'U-rlne  (Jizh'u-rln),  a.     [Cf,    Az-        Azure  (//cr.). 
URN.]     Azure. 

Az'u-rlne,  n.  {Zool.)  The  blue  roach  of  Europe  (Zrfu- 
ciscus  cii  rnlciis) ;  —  so  called  from  its  color. 

Az'a-rlte  (JSzh'u-rit),  n.  {Min.)  Blue  carbonate  of 
copper;  blue  malachite. 

Az'um   (azh'urn  or  a'zhum),  a.     [Cf.   OF.  azurin, 
asunn,  LL.  aztiriuus.    See  AztTHE, «.]     Azure.     [06*.  j 
Thick  pet  with  BKntc.  and  the  f(;r(r-ri  bheeii 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  enieraWl  yreeil.  Miltoit.. 

Az'y-gOUS  (Ji/.l-gus).  n.  [i;r.  a>;vyo^:  a.  priv.  -(. 
^vynf  yiike,]  OiM  ;  having  no  fellow;  not  one  of  a  pair  ; 
single  ;  as,  the  (tzygvii.^  inutile  of  the  uvula. 

Az'ym,  Az'yme  (Sz'Tm),  n.  [F.  nzyme  nideavened^ 
L.  azywus,  fr.  Gr.  a^'v/xos  ;  d  priv.  -f  ^yju-jj  leaven.]  Un- 
leavened bread. 

A-zymlc  (iWzTm^k),  a.    Azymous. 

Az'y-mlte  (Sz'T-mit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  azymile.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  who  administarod  the  Eucharist  with  unleav- 
ened bread  ;  —  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  those  of  the 
Greek  church  to  the  Latins. 

Az'y-mons  (ftz'I-mus),  a.  [See  AzvM.]  Unleavened  ; 
unformented.     *^  Azymoits  brwid.'*  Dtinglison. 
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B(be)  is  the  aecond  letter  of  the  KiigliHh  alphabet. 
(Seo  ft'uifle  to  Pronimciafion,  §§  lUfj,  'J'20.)  It  is 
wtymologically  related  to  p^  v,/,  «',  and  7n,  letters  rep- 
reaentinK  sounds  having  a  close  organic  affinity  to  its 
own  sound  ;  as  in  En^.  fcursarand /^ui'mlt  ;  Ktig.  tear  and 
Lat.  /erre ;  Kng.  silrer  and  Ger.  silficr;  Lat.  cuiituiu 
and  It.  go;uito ;  Eng.  aet'en,  Anglo-Saxon  soo/nn,  Gvr. 
Bie6en»  Lat.  se^Jtem,  Gr.  enTo.,  Sant^krit  saltan.  Tln_! 
form  of  tlie  letter  B  is  Roman,  fnnn  tlii^  GiL-i'k  IJ  {Bfin), 
of  Semitic  origin.  The  small  b  was  formed  by  gradual 
change  from  the  capital  B. 

In  Music,  B  is  the  nominal  of  the  seventh  tone  in  the 
model  major  scale  {the  scale  of  C  major),  or  of  the  sec- 
ond tone  in  its  relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  minor).  Bb 
stands  for  B  flat,  the  tone  a  half  step,  or  semitone,  lower 
than  B.  In  German,  B  stands  for  our  Bt),  while  our  B 
natural  is  called  H  (pronounced  ha). 

Ba  (ba),  V.  t.  [CI.  OK.  baer  to  open  the  mouth,  F. 
hnyer.\    To  kiss.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Baa  (bji),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G.  hiien  ;  an  imitative  word.]  To 
-cry  baa,  or  bleat  as  a  sheep. 

He  treble  haaa  for  help,  but  none  can  gpt.     Sii-  P.  Sitlrtft/. 

Baa  (b'a),  n./  pi.  Baa3  (baz).  [Cf.  G.  bd.'}  The  cry 
or  bleating  of  a  sheep ;  a  bleat. 

Baa'lng,  n.     The  bleating  uf  a  sheep.  Marn/at. 

Ba'al  (bii'cl),  7u  ;  Heb.  pi.  Baalim  (-Tm).  [Heb.  ba\d 
lord.]  1.  (Myth.)  The  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations. 

!i^^  The  name  of  this  god  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
andelsewhere  with  qualifying  epithets  subjoined,  answer- 
ing to  the  dilferent  ideas  of  his  character ;  as,  Bxal-henth 
(the  Covenant  Baal),  Bual-zehuh  (Baal  of  the  tiy). 

2-  pi.  The  whole  class  of  divinities  to  whom  the  name 
Baal  was  applied.  Jtidr/es  x.  G. 

Ba'al-lsm  C-Tz'm),  n.     Worship  of  Baal ;  idolatry. 

Ba''al'lst  (-tst),  I  71.     A  worshiper  of  Banl ;  a  devotee 

Ba'al'lte  (-it),     (      of  any  false  religion ;  an  idolater. 

0  Ban)a  (ba'bi),  n.     [F.]     A  kind  of  plum  cake. 
■   Bab^lltt  (bSh'bTt),  V.  t.    To  line  with  Babbitt  metal. 

Bab'bltt  met'al  (bSb'btt  mgt'ol).  [From  the  invent- 
or, Isaac  Babbitt  of  Massachusetts.]  A  soft  white  alloy 
of  variable  composition  (as  of  nine  parts  of  tin  to  one  of 
copper,  or  of  fifty  parts  of  tin  to  five  of  antimony  and 
one  of  copper)  used  in  bearings  to  diminish  friction. 

BaVble  (bSb'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Babbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  71.  Babbling.]  [Cf.  LG,  babh-ln,  D.  bnbbe- 
len,  G.  bappelriy  bappern,  F.  babiller,  It.  bnbbohire  ; 
prob.  orig.,  to  keep  saying  ba,  imitative  of  a  child  learn- 
ing to  talk.]  1.  To  utter  words  indistinctly  or  unintelli- 
gibly ;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  as,  a  child  babbles. 

2.  To  talk  incoherently  ;  to  utter  unmeaning  words. 

3.  To  talk  much  ;  to  chatter ;  to  prate. 

4.  To  make  a  continuous  murmuring  uoiae,  as  shallow 
water  running  over  stones. 

In  every  babbliw/  brook  he  finds  a  friend.     JT'inhu-orth. 
(^P"  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  or  to  be  babbhva,  when 
they  are  too  noisy  after  having  found  a  good  scent. 
Syn.  — To  prate;  prattle;  chatter;  gossip. 
Babble,  i'.  t.     Z.  To  utter  in  an  indistinct  or  inco- 
herent way ;  to  repeat,  as  words,  in  a  childish  way  with- 
out understanding. 
These  [words]  he  used  to  babble  in  all  companies.    Arbittlinot. 
2.  To  disclose  by  too  free  talk,  as  a  secret. 
BabT)le,  ?i.     1.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prattle;  gabble; 
twaddle.     "This  is  mere  moral  babble.^*  Miltoii. 

2.  Inarticulate  speech ;  constant  or  confused  murmur. 
The  babble  of  our  young  cliildren.  iJttrwm. 

The  babble  of  the  stream.  Ti'mipsou. 

BabT)le-ment  (bSb'b'l-ment),  7i.    Babble.  Hawthorne. 
BabT>ler  (bab'bler),  n.     1.  An  idle  talker;  an  irra- 
tional prater  ;  a  teller  of  secrets. 

Great  babblers,  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  trust.    L'E^trange. 

2.  A  hound  too  noisy  on  finding  a  good  scent. 

3.  iZooL)  A  name  given  to  anyone  of  a  family  (Jima- 
lime)  of  thrushiike  birds,  having  a  chattering  note. 

BabTjle-ry  (-b'l-rj),  n.    Babble.    [O65.]    \Sir  T.  Motp. 
Babe  (bab),  n,    [Cf.  Ir.  hab,  baban,  W.  baban,  maban.] 

1.  An  infant ;  a  yomig  child  of  either  sex  ;  a  baby. 

2.  A  doll  for  children.  Spenser 
BabellOOd  (-hdOd),  n.     Babyhood,     [i?.]  Udall. 
Ba'bel  (ba'bffl),  n.    [Heb.  Babel,  the  name  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Babylonia ;  in  Genesis  associated  with  the  idea  of 
"confusion."]    1.  The  city  and  tower  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
■Tiar,  where  the  confusion  of  languages  took  place. 

Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Bahd.     Gen.  xi.  9, 

2.  Hence  :  A  place  or  scene  of  noise  and  confusion  ;  a 
confused  mixture  of  sounds,  as  of  voices  or  languages. 

That  babel  of  Btrange  heathen  languages.    Ilmnmond. 
The  jjrinding  J.ahd  of  the  street.     A'.  L.  Stevetison. 

Bab'er-y  (ba'ber-y),  n.  [Perh.  orig.  for  baboonery. 
Cf.  Baboon,  and  also  Babe.]  Finery  of  a  kind  to  please 
a  rhdd.     {Obs.'\     *' Painted  babery.^''  Sir  P.  Sidney 

BaTjI-an  (ba'bT-OTi),  BaTal-On  (ba'bl-un),  n.  [See 
Baboon.]     A  baboon.     \^Obs.']  B.  Jmi^nn 

:iBaVll-lard(bSb'n-lard),  71.  [F.,  a  babbler.]  (ZW.) 
The  lesser  whitethroat  of  Europe ;  —  called  also  babbling 
icarbler. 

Bab^ins-tOn-Ue  (bST/Tng-tun-It),  n.  [From  Dr.  Bab- 
i}iglov.'\     (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  triclinic  crystals 


approaching  pyroxene  in  angle,  and  of  a  greenish  black 
color.     It  is  a  .siliiiiti-  o(  iinn,  inan-jam-Hf,  and  hme. 

11  Bab'i-rous'sa,  li  Bab'l-rus'sa  (biib'i-rou.s'Ba;,  7*.  [F. 

babiroussa,  ir.  Malay  ha/u.  hog  -}-  rusa  deer.]  (,Zof>l.) 
A  large  hoglikL'  iiiuidrupiMl  {Sus,  or  Porcus,  bahirussa)  of 
the  East  Indies,  s(jm*tiiii4'H  .hmiesticated  ;  the  Indian  hog. 
Its  upper  canine  teeth  or  lu.'ik.'i  are  large  and  recurved. 


Chacma  Baboon  (CyuocfphaXut 
porcantta). 


Babiroussa. 

Bab'lsh  (babTsh),  a.  Like  a  babe  ;  childish  ;  babyish, 
[i?.]  '■'■  Bnbish  imbecility."  X'/'i/y^&w.  —  Bab'isb-ly, 
adr. —  Bab'ish-ness,  n.    [/'.] 

Bab'ism  (biib'iz'm),  n.  [From  Bab  (Pers.  bab  a  gate), 
the  title  assumed  by  the  founder,  MirzaAli  Mohamme<l.] 
The  doctrine  of  a  modern  religious  s,ect,  which  originatenl 
in  Persia  in  1843,  being  a  mixture  of  Mohammedan,  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  Parsee  elements. 

Bab'ist,  n.     A  believer  in  Babism. 

II  Bablah  (bab'la),  ?».  [Cf.  Per.  habid  a  species  of 
mimosa  yielding  gum  arable]  The  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
several  East  Indian  species  of  acacia  ;  neb-neb.  It  con- 
tains gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  drab. 

i:  Ba'bOO,  i[  Bansu  (bii'boo),  n.  [Hind,  babu.']  A  Hin- 
don  g,  iitlciiian  ;  a  native  clerk  who  writes  English  ;  also, 
a  Hindui>  title  ans\vering  to  Mr.  or  Esquire.    Whitworth. 

Bab-oon'  (bftb-oon'),  7^.  [OE.  babeu-in,  baboin,  fr. 
F.  baborn/iy  or  LL.  babewi/nus.  Of  unknown  origin ;  cf. 
D.  baviaan,  G.  pavian, 
baboon,  F.  babine  lip  of 
ape,  dogs,  etc.,  dial.  G, 
b'appe  mouth.]  (Zo'61.) 
One  of  the  Old  World 
Quadrumana,  of  the  gen- 
era Cynocephalus  and 
Papio;  the  dog-faced 
ape.  Baboons  have  dog- 
like muzzles  and  large 
canine  teeth,  cheek 
pouches,  a  short  tail, 
and  naked  callosities  on 
the  buttocks.  They  are 
mostly  African.  See 
Mandrill,  and  Chacma, 
and  Drill  an  ape. 

Bab-oon'er-y(-er-y),7i.  Baboonish  behavior.  Marryat. 

Bab-oon'ish,  a.     Like  a  baboon. 

Ba'by  (ba'l.y),  71.;  pi.  Babies  (-biz).    [Dim.  of  babe.'] 

1.  An  infant  or  young  child  of  either  sex  ;  a  babe. 

2.  A  small  image  of  an  infant ;  a  doll. 

Babies  In  the  eyes,  the  minute  reflection  which  one  sees 
of  one's  self  in  the  eyes  of  another. 

She  chiTiff  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  ki?ses, 

Tuyed  with  Iiib  locks,  kuikod  bcAics  in  Ais  a/es.    ffeyicoofl. 

Ba'by,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  infant ; 
young  or  little  ;  as,  baby  swans.    '■"Baby  figure."    Shak. 

Ba'by,  v.  t.  \imp,  &.  p.  p.  Babied  "(-bid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Babying.]  To  treat  like  a  young  child  ;  to  keep 
dependent;  to  humor  ;  to  fondle.  Young. 

Ba'by  larm'  (fiirm').  A  place  where  the  nourish- 
ment and  care  of  babies  are  offered  for  hire. 

Ba'by  farm'er  (-er).     One  who  keeps  a  baby  farm. 

Ba'by  iarm'ing.   The  business  of  keeping  a  baby  farm. 

Ba'by-hood  (-hood),  n.    The  state  or  period  of  infancy. 

Ba'by -house'  (-hous'),  «.  A  place  for  children's  dolls 
and  dolls'  furniture.  Swift. 

Ba'by-ish,  a.  Like  a  baby  ;  childish ;  puerile  ;  sim- 
ple. ~  Ba'by-ish-ly,  adv.  —  Ba'by-ish-ness,  w. 

Ba'by-ism  (-Tz'm),  7i.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  baby. 

2.  A  bnbyi.sh  maimer  of  acting  or  speaking. 

Ba'by  jump'er  (jump'Sr).  A  hoop  suspended  by  an 
elastic  strap,  in  which  a  young  child  may  be  held  secure 
wliile  amusing  itself  by  jumping  on  the  fioor. 

Bab'y-lo'ni-an  (bSb'T-lo'nT-'/n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  real  or  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  or  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Babylonia ;  Chaldean. 

Bab'y-lo'ni-an,  7i.  X.  An  inhabitant  of  Babytonia 
(which  included  Chaldea)  ;  a  Chaldean. 

2.  An  astrologer ;  —  so  called  because  the  Chaldeans 
were  remarkable  for  the  study  of  astrology. 

Bab'y-lon'ic  (-lou'Tk),    \o.  1.  Pertaining  to  Babylon, 

Bab^y-lon'lc-al  (-t-kal),  (  or  made  there  ;  as,  Baby- 
Ionic  garments,  carpets,  or  hangings. 

2.  Tumultuous;  disorderly.  [06s.]   SirJ,Harrin<iton. 

Bab'y-lo'nish  (b.tb'T-lo'nTsh1,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to.  or  made  in,  Babylon  or  Babylonia.  "  A  Bnbt/ln- 
nish  garment."  Josh.  vii."21. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Babylon  of  Revelation  xiv.  8. 


3.  Pertaining  to  Rome  and  papal  power.     iObs."] 

'ihc  .  .  .  injunouK  inckiiaiiiu  of /;ti(;y/onwA.  Gage. 

4.  Confused;  iJabel-like. 

r  Bab'y-rouB'sa,    I!  Bab'y-rus'sa  (baVT-rous'ti),  n. 

{Zo'd.)   K(M!  liAllIKttU.SHA. 

Ba'by-Ship  (ba'ljy-bliTp),  7i.  The  quality  of  being  a 
baby  ;  tin;  personality  of  an  infant. 

Bac  (bak),  11.  [F.  See  Back  a  vat.]  1.  A  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  ferryboat,  usually  worked  by  a  rope. 

2.  A  vat  or  riwtcrn.     Hi-t-  Iht  Back. 

Bac'ca-lau're-ate  (bak'ka-Ia'it-Sl),  n.  [NL.  barca- 
lautealus,  fr.  LL.  b<intdaurius  a  bachelor  of  arts,  fr. 
barcalarius,  but  as  if  fr.  L.  bacca  lauri  bayberry,  front 
till-  jiractice  of  the  bachelor's  wearing  a  garland  of  bay- 
bcrrics.  See  Bachelor.]  1.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  (B.  A.  or  A.  B.),  the  tirst  or  lowest  academical  degree 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges. 

2.  A  baccalaureate  sermon.      [^'.  A'.] 

Bac'ca-lau're-ate,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  bachelor  of  arts. 

Baccalaureate  eermon.  in  some  American  colleges,  a  ser- 
iiinii  delivered  as  a  farewell  discourse  to  a  graduating 
cla.ss. 

II  Bac'ca-ra',  Bac'ca-rat'  (bSk'ka-ra'),  n.     [F.]    A 

French  game  of  cards,  played  by  a  banker  and  punters. 

Bac-ca're  UbSk-ka're),   iiUerj.      Stand    back!    give 

Bac-ka're  )  place  !  —  a  cant  word  of  the  Elizabethan 
writer.-,  probably  in  ridicule  of  some  person  who  pre- 
tended to  a  know  ledge  of  Latin  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Baccare  !  you  are  mar^'clous  forward.  Shak. 

Bac'cate  (bJk'kat),  a.  [L.  barcatus,  fr.  L.  baccn 
berry.]  {Bot.)  Pulpy  throughout,  like  a  berry;  — said  of 
fruits.  Gray. 

Bac'ca-ted  (bSk'k£-t5d),  a.     1.  Having  many  berries. 

2.  Set  or  adorned  with  pearls,     [06s.] 

Bac'Cha-nal  (bSk'ki-nal),  n.  [L.  Bacchanalis.  See 
Bacchanalia.]     1.  Relating  to  Bacchus  or  his  festival. 

2.  Engaged  in  drunken  revels ;  drunken  and  riotous  or 
noisy. 

Bac'cha-nal  (bJk'kA-nol),  t?.  1.  A  devotee  of  Bac- 
chus; one  who  indulges  in  drunken  revels;  one  who  is 
noisy  and  riotous  when  intoxicated  ;  a  carouser.  "  Tipsy 
bacchanals."  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  festival  of  Bacchus  ;  the  bacchanalia. 

3.  Drunken  revelry;  an  orgy. 

4.  A  song  or  a  dance  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

;  Bac'Cha-na'11-a  (-na'll-a),  ?i.  pi.  [L.  Bacchanal  a 
phice  devoted  to  Bacchus;  in  the  pi.  Bacchanalia  a  feast 
of  Bacchus,  fr.  Bacchus  the  god  of  whie,  Gr.  Baxxos-] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  feast  or  an  orgy  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

2.  Hence  :  A  dninken  feast ;  drunken  revels ;  an  org>-. 
Bac'cha-na'U-an  {-ua'It-an  ;  lOG),  «.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  festival  of  Bacchus  ;  relating  to  or  given  to  revel- 
ing and  drunkenness. 

Even  bacchaitahau  niadneEs  has  its  charms.     Cowper. 

Eac'Cha-na11-an,  7^    A  bacchanal;  a  drunken  reveler. 

Bac'cha-nall-an-lsm  (-fni-Tz'm),  n.  The  practice  of 
bacchanalians;  bacchanals;  drunken  revelrj% 

Bac'chant  (b2k'kant),  7t.  ;  pi.  E.  Bacchants,  L. 
Bacchantes  (-kSn'tez).  [L,  bacchant,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
bacchari  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus.]  1.  A 
priest  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  bacchanal ;  a  reveler.  Croly. 

Bacchant,  a.  Bacchanalian  ;  fond  of  drunken  rev- 
elry;  wine-loving;  reveling;  carousing.  Bi/ron. 

Bacchante  (bak'krnit  or  bi-kant').  n- ;  L.  p/.  "Bac- 
chantes (-kaii'tez).     1.  A  priestess  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  female  bacchanal. 

Bac-Chan'tic  (bSk-kSn'tlk),  a.     Bacchanalian. 

Bacchic  (bSk'klk).      I  a.      [L.  Bacchicus,  Gr.  Bokxi- 

BaCchic-al  (-kl-kal),  (  ko?.]  Of  or  relathig  to  Bac- 
chus ;  hence,  jovial,  or  riotous,  with  intoxication. 

llBac-Chi'US  (biSk-ki'us).  n.;  pi.  Bacchii  (-kil).  [L. 
Bacchius  pes,  Gr.  6  Ba«x«to?  (sc.  Troii?  foot).]  {Pros.) 
A  metrical  foot  composed  of  a  short  syllable  and  two 
long  ones  ;  according  to  some,  two  long  and  a  short. 

Bacchus  (bak'kus),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bd^xos.]  {Myth.) 
The  god  of  wine,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele. 

Bac-Cif'er-oas  (bak-slfer-ris).  a.  [L.  bacdfer  :  bacca 
berry  -\-jerre  to  bear.]  Producing  berries.  '-Bacci/er- 
ous  trees."  Bay. 

Bac'cl-form  (bak'sT-form),  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  -j- 
-/orm.'}     Having  the  form  of  a  berry. 

Bac-civ'o-rous  (bak-sTv'o-rus).  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  -f- 
vorare  to  devour.]  {Zo'61.)  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  ber- 
ries ;  as,  bacci7'07'0tis  birds. 

Bace  (bas),  n.,  a.,  &  v.    See  Base.    \_Obs.'\     Spenser. 

Bach'a-rach  ( (bak'a-rSk).  «.     A  kind  of  n-ine  mada 

Back'a-rack  1      at  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine. 

Bach'e-lor  (b3ch'e-ler),  n.  [OF.  bacheler  young  man, 
F.  bachelier  (cf.  Pr.  bacalar,  Sp.  bachiller,  Pg.  bacharel. 
It.  baccalare),  LL.  baccalarius  the  tenant  of  a  kind  of 
farm  called  baccniaria,  a  soldier  not  old  or  rich  enough 
to  lead  his  retainers  iuto  battle  witli  a  banner,  a  person 
of  an  inferior  academical  degree  a.t:piring  to  a  doctorate. 
In  the  latter  sense,  it  wa.s  afterward  changed  to  hacca- 
laurejis.  See  Baccalaureate,  h.]  1.  A  man  of  any  age 
who  has  not  been  married. 

As  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a 
hound.  ir.  Inuig. 

2.  An  unmarried  woman.     [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 


ttse,    unite,   nide,    fuU,   ilp,    firn  ;     pity;     food,    fo^ot ;     out,    oil;     chair;     go; 
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3.  A  person  who  has  taken  the  first  or  lowest  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts,  or  m  eonie  branch  of  science,  at  a  col- 
lege or  university  ;  as,  a  bachelor  of  arts. 

4.  A  knight  who  had  no  standard  of  hia  own,  but 
ought  under  the  standard  of  another  in  the  field  ;  often, 

a  young  knight. 

5.  In  the  companies  of  London  tradesmen,  one  not  yet 
admitted  to  wear  the  livery ;  a  junior  member.     [_Obs.'] 

6.  {Zo'dl.)  A  kind  of  bass,  an  edible  fresh-water  fish 
(Pomorvs  aimularis)  of  tlie  soutliem  United  States. 

Bach'^e-lor-dom  (bach'e-ler-diim),  n.  The  state  of 
baclielorhood ;  the  whole  body  of  bachelors. 

Bacll'e-lor-hOOd  (-hood),  ?!.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  baclulor  ;  bachelorship. 

Bach'e-lor-ism  (-tz'm),  n .  Bachelorhood  ;  also,  a  man- 
ner or  peculiarity  belonging  to  bachelors.  W.  Iirmg. 

Bach'e-lor'S  bUt'ton  (bSch'e-lerz  but't'n).  {Bot.)  A 
plant  with  flowers  sliaped  like  buttons;  especially,  sev- 
eral species  of  Eaniaicidtts,  and  the  cornflower  {Centau- 
rea  ci/onus)  and  globe  amaranth  {Gomphrena). 

ra^  Bachelor's  hutloris,  a  name  given  to  several  flowers 
"from  their  similitude  to  the  jagged  cloathe  buttons,  an- 
ciently worne  in  this  kingdom,"  according  to  Johnson  s 
6Vr./j</e,  p.  472(16;(3) ;  but  Dv  other  writers  ascribed  to  "a 
habit  of  country  fellows  to  carry  them  m  their  pockets  to 
divine  their  success  with  their  sweethearts."    Dr.  Prior. 

Bach'e-lor-ship.  n.     The  state  of  being  a  bachelor. 

Bach'el-ry  (-ei-rj),  n.  [OF.  bachelei-ie.']  The  body 
of  young  aspirants  for  knighthood.     lObs-l         Chaucer. 

Ba-cll'Iar  (ba-sTl'lfr),  a.  [L.  bacillum  little  staff.] 
(Bi--f. )  SlKtped  like  a  rod  or  staff. 

i!  Bac'U-la'ri-ae  (bSs'Il-Ia'rl-e),  n.  pi  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
bacdlurn,  dim.  of  haculma  stick.]     {Biol.)  See  Diatom. 

Bac'U-la-ry  (b5s'il-la-r5-),a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  little 
roilt*  ;  rod-shaped. 

Ba-cU11-lonn  (bA-sTl'lT-form),  a.  [L.  bacillum  little 
staff  -f-  -form.']     Kod-shaped. 

llBa-Cil'lus  (bA-sil'lus),  71. ;  pL  Bacilli  (-11).  [NL., 
for  L.  bacilltnn.  See 
Bacillarle.]  (Biol.)  A 
variety  of  bacterium  ;  a 
microscopic,  rod-shaped 
vegetable  organism. 

Back  (bSk),  H.  [F. 
bac  :  cf.  Arm.  bag,  bak, 
a  bark,  D.  bah  tray, 
bowl.]  1.  A  large  shal- 
low vat ;  a  cistern,,  tub, 
or  trough,  used  by  brew- 
era,  distillers,  dyers, 
picklers,  gluemakers, 
and  others,  for  mixing  or 
cooling  wort,  holding 
water,  hot  glue,  etc. 

Hop  back.  Jack  back,  the 
cistern  whicli  receives 
the  infu.sion  of  malt  and 
hops  from  tlie  copper. — 
Waah  back,  a  vat  in  which  distillers  ferment  the  wort  to 
form  wash.  —  Water  back,  a  ci.stern  to  hold  a  supply  of 
water;  esp.  a  small  cistern  at  the  back  of  a  stove,  or  a 
group  of  pipes  set  in  the  fire  box  of  a  stove  or  furnace, 
through  winch  water  circulates  and  is  heated. 

2.  A  ferryboat.    See  Bac,  1. 

Back  (bak),  «.  [AS.  biec,  bac  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  & 
LG.  bak,  Dan.  Ijag ;  cf.  OHG.  bahho  ham,  Skr.  bhoj  to 
turn,  OSlav.  t€^i/ri  flight.  Cf.  Bacon.]  1.  In  liuman  beings, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  extending  from  tlie  neck  to 
the  end  of  the  spine  ;  in  other  animals,  that  part  of  the 
body  wliich  corresponds  most  nearly  to  such  part  of  a 
human  being  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  horse,  fish,  or  lobster. 

2.  An  extended  upper  part,  as  of  a  mountain  or  ridge. 

iThe  niciuntains]  their  broaU  bare  lacks  upheave 
nto  the  clouds.  Miltnn. 

3.  The  outward  or  upper  part  of  a  thing,  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  or  lower  part ;  as,  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
back  of  the  foot,  the  back  of  a  hand  rail. 

SlethouRht  Love  pitying  me.  when  lie  saw  thia. 

Gave  me  your  hands,  the  fet/rtsand  palms  to  kiss.  Donnf. 

4.  The  part  opposed  to  the  front ;  the  hinder  or  rear 
part  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  book;  the  back  of  an 
army  ;  the  hack  of  a  chimney. 

6.  The  part  opposite  to,  or  most  remote  from,  that 
which  fronts  the  speaker  or  actor ;  or  the  part  out  of 
Hight,  or  not  generally  seen  ;  as,  the  back  of  an  island,  of 
a  hill,  or  of  a  village. 

6.  The  part  of  a  cutting  tool  on  the  opposite  side  from 
ita  edge  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  knife,  or  of  a  saw. 

7.  A  support  or  resource  in  reserve. 

This  project 
Photild  havo  a  'mcfcor  spcoml,  thai  nii^ht  hold, 
If  ihiJ*  nhould  blftftt  ill  prtiof.  Shak. 

8-  (Xaul.)  The  keel  and  keelson  of  a  ship. 

9.  (.Vtni»^)  The  upper  part  of  a  lode,  or  the  roof  of  a 
horizontal  underground  passage. 

10-  A  garment  for  the  back  ;  hence,  clotliing.  lObs."] 
A  f"ik  to  walkcn  innc  by  daylight.  Chnucfr. 

Behind  one'i  back,  when  one  i«  absent;  without  one's 
knowledge;  as.  to  ridicule  a  person  brhiiiU  his  l-urk.~ 
Fall  back.  Half  back.  Quarter  back  iFitotliaU),  players  sta- 
tioned bidiind  tlioHe  hi  tlic  front  line.  —  To  be  or  He  on 
one'g  bock,  to  be  beli>I('8s.  —  To  put,  or  get.  one'B  back  up,  to 
jiMHiiine  an  attitude  of  obstinate  resistance  ffrom  the  ar- 
tion  of  a  cat  wlien  attackedi.  [('•>lh>ii.]  —  1o  see  the  back 
of,  to  get  rid  of.  -  To  turn  the  back,  Ui  go  away  ;  to  flee.  — 
To  turn  the  back  on  one,  to  fora.ake  or  neglect  him. 

Back,  a.  1.  Being  at  the  back  or  in  the  rear;  dis- 
tant ;  remote  ;  q«,  the  hack  door ;  bark  eettlcmenta. 

2.  Being  in  arrear ;  overdue  ;  as,  Itack  rent. 

3.  Moving  or  operating  backward  ;  as,  back  action. 
Back  charget.  rhargen  lironght  forward  aft^r  an  .iccount 

liaft  been  mri<bi  up.  -■  Back  filling  {Arrli.),  the  maxs  of  nm- 
terialfl  nwd  in  filling  np  the  apace  between  two  walls,  or 
between  tlie  inner  and  outer  faces  of  a  wall,  or  njion  the 
haunchen  of  an  arch  or  vault.  —  Back  preiaore.  {Uteam 


Bacillus. 
a  Convolution    of   threads,  ench 

cniiiposed  of  Bac'ihi  iBaciUiiS 

imthracis).    X  200 
h  Same,    showing    formation    of 

epores.    X  470 


Enable)  See  under  PnE^-^ritE.   —  Back  rest,  a  guide  at-  I 
t;u-hed  to  the  slide  re^t  ut  a  l.ithe,  :,iiit  phire.l  in  contact  I 
witli  the  uuik,  to  ste.nly  it  in  liiiniiin.    -  Back  slang,  a 
kind  of  slant;  i"  wliicli   every  wuid   i.^  written   or  pro-  ■ 
uouneed  backwards;  as,  namioxmau,  —Back  Btaira,  stairs 
in  tlie  back  part  of  a  house ;  private  stairs.     Also  u.sed  , 
adjectively.     See  Back  stairs.  Backstairs,  and  Back- 
stair,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Back  step  [Mil.),  tlie  retro- 
grade movement  of  a  man  or  boily  "i  meii,  .\ith"ut  chan- 
ging front.  —  Back  stream,  a  current  running  against  the  ' 
mam  current  of  a  fatream ;  an  eddy.  —  To  take  the  back  , 
track,  to  retrace  one's  steps;  to  retreat,    [t'vliu-i.] 

Back(b2k),  z'.  ^   [i»(7J.  &/».;>.  Backed (bSkt)  ■,p.pr.& 

vb.  n.  Backing.]    1.  To  get  upon  the  back  of  ;  to  mount. 

I  will  hitck  hiin  [a  horsej  straight.  6hak. 

2.  To  place  or  seat  upon  the  back.     IE.'] 

Great  Junitur,  upon  hii^  eagle  backed, 

Appcarca  to  iiit-  Sliak. 

3.  To  diive  or  force  backward  ;  to  cause  to  retreat  or 
recede  ;  as,  to  back  oxen. 

4.  To  make  a  back  for  ;  to  furnish  with  a  back  ;  as,  to 
back  books. 

6.  To  adjoin  behind  ;  to  be  at  the  back  of. 

A  gardin  -  .  .  with  a  vineyard  ^''cAc/.  Skak. 

The  chalk  chits  which  tnic/c  the  ht-ach.  JJiLrlcy. 

6.  To  write  upon  the  back  of  ;  as,  to  back  a  letter  ;  to 
indorse  ;  as,  to  buck  a  note  or  legal  document. 

7.  To  support ;  to  maintain  ;  to  second  or  strengthen 
by  aid  or  influence;  as,  to  foacA' a  friend.  ''The  Parlia- 
ment would  be  backed  by  the  people."  Macaulay. 

nave  still  found  it  necessary  to  back  and  fortify  their  laws 

with  rewards  and  punishinciits.  South. 

The  mate  bucked  the  captain  manfully.    Blackw.  Mag. 

8.  To  bet  on  the  success  of ;  —  as,  to  back  a  race  horse. 

To  back  an  anchor  (Xaut.).  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
ahead  of  a  large  one,  tlie  cable  of  the  small  one  being  fas- 
tened to  the  crown  of  the  large  one. —To  back  the  field, 
in  horse  racing,  to  bet  against  a  particular  lior.se  or  horses, 
that  some  one  of  all  the  other  liorses,  collectively  desig- 
nated "the  field,"  will  win, -To  back  the  oara,  to  row 
backward  witli  the  oar.s.  —  To  back  a  rope,  tu  put  on  a  pre- 
venter.—To  back  the  sallB,  to  arrange  them  .so  as  to  cause 
the  slnp  to  move  astern.  —  To  back  up.  to. ■support ;  to  sus- 
tain ;  as,  to  back  uji  one's  friends.  -  To  back  a  warrant  ( Utir  t, 
is  for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  county  where  the 
warrant  is  to  be  executed,  to  sign  or  indorse  a  warrant, 
issued  in  another  county,  to  apprehend  an  offender.  —To 
back  water  (iVaiif.),  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  oars,  pad- 
dle.s,  or  propeller,  .so  as  to  force  the  boat  or  ship  backward. 

Back,  f.  (.  1.  To  move  or  go  backward ;  as,  the  horse 
refuses  to  back. 

2.  (Naat.)  To  change  from  one  quarter  to  another  by 
a  course  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun  ;  — used  of  the  wind. 

3.  {Sporfi7ig)  To  stand  still  behind  another  dog  which 
has  pointed  ;  —  said  of  a  dog.     lEiig.] 

To  back  and  fill,  to  manage  the  sails  of  a  ship  so  that  the 
wind  strikes  them  alternately  in  front  and  behind,  in 
order  tu  kei-p  the  sliip  in  the  middle  of  a  river  or  cliannel 
while  the  current  or  tide  carries  the  vessel  afcainst  the 
wind.  Hence:  (/"/{/.)  To  take  opposite  positions  alter- 
nately ;  to  assert  and  deny.  ( <  'ulloqT]  —  To  back  out.  To  back 
down,  to  retreat  or  withdraw  from  a  promise,  engagement, 
or  contest;  to  recede.    [Colloq.] 

Cleon  at  first  .  .  .  was  willing  to  go:  but.  finding  that  he 
[Nicias]  waB  in  earncBt,  he  tried  to  hack  out.    Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

Back,  odiK  [Shortened  from  aback."]  1.  In,  to,  or 
toward,  the  rear;  as,  to  stand  back;  to  step  back. 

2.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came  ;  to  the  place  or 
person  from  which  something  is  taken  or  derived  ;  as,  to 
go  back  for  something  left  behind;  to  go  back  to  one's 
native  place  ;  to  put  a  book  bark  after  reading  it. 

3.  To  a  former  state,  condition,  or  station;  as,  to  go 
back  to  private  life  ;  to  go  back  to  barbarism. 

4.  (Of  time)  In  times  past;  ago.  "Sixty  or  seventy 
years  back.'''*  Gladstone. 

5.  Away  from  contact ;  by  reverse  movement. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  came,  and  rolled  hark  the  Ftone 
from  the  door.  Mutt,  xxviii,  2. 

6.  In  concealment  or  reserve ;  in  one's  own  possession ; 
as,  to  keep  back  the  truth ;  to  keep  back  part  of  the 
money  due  to  another. 

7.  In  a  state  of  restraint  or  hindrance. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  hack  from  honor-    Xiimb.  xxiv.  11. 

8.  In  return,  repajTnent,  or  requital. 

What  have  I  to  pive  you  hack?  Shok. 

9.  In  withdrawal  from  a  statement,  promise,  or  under- 
taking ;  as,  lie  took  back  the  offensive  words. 

10.  In  arrear ;  as,  to  be  back  in  one's  rent.      [Collog.] 
Back  and  forth,  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  and  fro.  — 

To  go  back  on.  to  turn  back  from  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  be- 
tray ;  aw,  (0  ft"  hark  on  a  friend  ;  to  'j«  back  on  one's  pro- 
fessions.    [Ct'/h»/.] 

Back'a-rack  (ti5k'a-r5k),  ?i.    See  Bacharach. 

Bac-ka''re  (bjlk-ka're),  interj.     Same  as  Baccare. 

Back'band'  (-biSnd'),  n.  ['2d  back,  n.  +  hand.]  {Sad- 
dlery) The  band  which  passes  over  the  back  of  a  liorse 
and  hoblH  up  tlie  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

BackT)lte' (-bit'),  r.  (.  [_'1(\  back,  i\.-\- bite.]  To  wound 
by  clandestine  detraction  ;  to  censure  meanly  or  spite- 
fully (an  absent  jierson) ;  to  slander  or  speak  evil  of  (one 
absent).  Spenser. 

Backn[}lte',  v.  i.    To  censure  or  revile  the  absent. 

Thry  nre  arrnnt  knavp^,  niid  will  hackhite.  Shok. 

Backn)lt'er  (-lilter),  n.  One  who  backbites;  a  secret 
calumniator  or  detractor. 

Backl)lt'ing,  n.     Secret  elander;  detraction. 

/'■iirf^hitiii'i,  "lid  hciirinK  of  false  witness.    Piers  Plowman. 

BacklJOard'  (-bord').  n.  [2d  bark,  n.  -f-  board.]  1.  A 
board  which  mipports  the  back  wlicn  one  is  sitting;  spo- 
cifically,  tlie  board  athwart  thci  after  part  of  n  boat. 

2.  A*  board  nerving  as  the  b.ack  part  of  anything,  as  of 
a  wagon. 

3.  A  thin  Btuil  used  for  the  backs  of  framed  pictures, 
mirrors,  etc. 


4.  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water  wheel  to 

prevent  the  water  from  running  off  tlie  tioats  or  paddles 
into  the  interior  of  the  wheel.  W.  Kirholson. 

5.  A  board  worn  across  the  back  to  give  ere<lneH8  to 
the  figure.  Thackeray. 

Back'bond'  (bSk'bSnd'),  n.  [Back,  adv.  -}-  bond.} 
(Scots  Law)  An  instrument  which,  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other making  an  absolute  disposition,  constitutes  a  trust. 

Backbone' (-bon'),  n.  I'M  back,  u.^bo)ie.]  1.  The 
column  of  bones  in  the  back  which  sustains  and  gives 
firmness  to  the  frame ;  the  spine  ;  the  vertebral  or  spinal 
column. 

2-  Anj'thing  like,  or  serving  the  purpose  of,  a  back- 
bone. 

The  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  aide  compose  the  panitic 

axis,  or  backbone  of  the  country.  iJinuiti. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  bnckhotif  of  our  Bubject.     HarU. 

3.  Firmness ;  moral  principle  ;  steadfastness. 

Shellcr'a  thought  never  had  any  backhmie.      Shairp, 

To  the  backbone,  through  and  through  ;  thoroughly  i 
entirely.     "  Staunch  to  the  backbone.''^  Lord  Lytton^ 

Back'bODed'  (bSk'bond'),  a.     Vertebrate. 

Back'casV  (-kasf),  n.  [Back,  adv.  +  cast.]  Any- 
thing wliicli  brings  misfortune  upon  one,  or  causes  failure 
in  an  effort  or  enterprise  ;  a  reverse.     [^Scot.] 

Back'^  door'  (dor').  A  door  in  the  back  part  of  a 
building;  hence,  an  indirect  way.  Atterbury. 

Back'door',  a.  Acting  from  behind  and  in  conceal- 
ment; backstairs;  as,  backdoor  intrigues. 

Back'down'  (-doun').  n.  A  receding  or  giving  up;  a 
complete  surrender.     [^VoUoq.] 

Backed  (bXkt),  a.  Having  a  back  ;  fitted  with  aback  ; 
as,  a  backed  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate.  Used  in 
composition;  as,  broad-6flcAr(^ ;  li\Mu-^-backed. 

Back'er  (bSk'er),  71.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  backs; 
especially  one  who  backs  a  person  or  thing  in  a  contest. 

Back'iair  (-fal'),  n.  [2d  back,  n.  -^/all.l  A  fall  or 
throw  on  the  back  in  wrestling. 

Back^friend'  (-frfnd  ),  n.  [Back,  n,  or  adv.  -4- 
friend.]     A  secret  enemy.     [Obs.]  South. 

Back'gam^znon  (bSk'gSm'un),  n.  [Origin  unknown; 
perhaps  fr.  Dan.  bakke  tray  -)-  E.  game  ;  or  very  likely 
the  first  part  is  from  E.  back,  adv.,  and  the  game  is  so 
called  because  the  men  are  often  set  back.]  A  game  of 
chance  and  skill,  phiyed  by  two  persons  on  a  "board'* 
marked  off  into  twenty-four  spaces  called  "  points."  Each, 
player  has  fifteen  pieces,  or  "men,"  the  movements  of 
which  from  point  to  point  are  determined  by  throwing 
dice.     Formerly  called  tables. 

Backgammon  board,  a  board  for  playing  backgammon^, 
often  made  in  tlie  form  of  two  rectangular  trays  hinged 
together,  eacli  tray  containing  two  "tables." 

Back ^ gam 'm on,  v.  t.  In  the  game  of  backgammon^ 
to  beat  by  ending  the  game  before  the  loser  is  clear  oi 
his  first  "table." 

Back'gTOUnd'  (-ground'),  n.      [Back,  a. -{- grou7id.'} 

1.  Ground  in  the  rear  or  behind,  or  in  the  distance,  as. 
opposed  to  the  foreground ,  or  the  ground  in  front. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  space  which  is  behind  and  subordinate 
to  a  portrait  or  group  of  figures. 

Q^^  The  distance  in  a  picture  is  usually  divided  into 
foreground,  middle  distwice,  and  background.    Fmrholt. 

3.  Anything  behind,  serving  as  a  foil ;  as,  the  statue 
hard  a  background  of  red  hangings. 

4.  A  place  in  obscurity  or  retirement,  or  out  of  sight. 
I  fancy  there  was  a  back'jroitnd  of  grinding  and  waiting" 

before  Sliss  Torry  could  produce  this  highly  finished  .  . .  per- 
formance. Mrs.  Alexander, 
A  husband  somewhere  in  the  background.     Thackeray. 

To  place  in  the  background,  to  make  of  little  consequence. 

Back'band'  (-baud'),  "•  [Back,  adv.  +  hand.]  A. 
kind  of  handwriting  in  which  the  downward  elope  of  the- 
letters  i.s  from  left  to  right. 

Back'hand^  a.  1.  Sloping  from  left  to  right ;  —  said 
of  handwriting. 

2.  Ba<  kbanded  ;  indirect;  oblique.     [7?.] 
Back'hand'ed,  a.    1.    With  the  hand  tunied  back- 
ward ;  a.s,  a  backhanded  blow. 

2-  Indirect ;  awkward ;  insincere ;  sarcastic ;  as,  a 
backhanded  compliment. 

3.  Turned  back,  or  inclining  to  the  left ;  as,  back- 
handed letters. 

Back'hand'ed-neSB,  n.  State  of  being  backhanded  ; 
the  using  of  backhanded  or  indirect  methods. 

Back'hand'er  (-handler),  n.     A  backhanded  blow. 

Backlionse'  (bSk'hous').  n.  [Back,  a.  -f  house.] 
A  building  behind  the  main  building.  Specifically :  A 
privy ;  a  necessary. 

Back'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  moving  backward,  or  of 
putting  or  moving  anj-thing  backward. 

2.  That  which  is  behind,  and  fornm  tlio  back  of,  any- 
thing, usually  giving  strength  or  stability. 

3.  Support  or  aid  given  to  a  person  or  cause. 

4.  (Bookbinding)  Tlie  preparation  of  the  back  of  a 
book  with  glue,  etc.,  before  putting  on  the  cover. 

Back'Jolllt'  (-joint'),  «.  [Back,  a.  or  adv.  -\  joint.} 
(Arch.)  A  rebate  or  chase  in  masonry  left  to  receive  a 
permanent  slab  or  other  filling. 

BacklaBh'  (-IKsb').  »•  [Back,  adv.  -f  lash.]  (Mech.) 
The  distance  flirough  which  one  part  of  connected  ma- 
chinery, as  a  wheel,  piston,  or  screw,  can  be  moved  with- 
out moving  the  connected  parts,  resulting  from  loose- 
ness in  fitting  or  from  wear ;  also,  the  jarring  or  reflex 
motion  caused  in  badly  fitting  machinery  by  irregularities 
in  velority  or  a  revrrHc  of  motion. 

Back'lesa.  ".    AVlthont  a  b.ack. 

Back^og'  f-log':  1 15),  n.  [Back,  a.  -|  log.]  A  largo  stick 
of  wood,  forming  tlic  back  of  afire  on  the  hearth.    \_U.  S.] 

Thrre  war  tirflt  n  hacking,  from  fifteen  to  four  and  twenty 
incliCB  in  diameter  and  five  feet  h)ng,  imbedded  in  thr  nBhee. 

S.  (i.  (Goodrich. 

Back'pleco'  (-peH').  \  "•      [Back,  n.   or  a.  +  ;ii>ri-, 
Back'platO'  (-plSf ),  f      plate.]     A    piece,  or   plat^-. 
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wliich  forms  the  back  of  auything,  or  wtiich  covera  the 
buck  ;  armor  for  tlie  ba^k. 

Back'rag(biik'rSb'),    ) 

Backs  (bSks),  u.  pi.  Among  leather  dealers,  the 
thickest  ami  htoutent  tanned  hides. 

Back'saw'  (bilk'na'),  71.  ['Jd  bdck,  n.  -f  saw."]  A  saw 
faa  ft  tenon  saw)  uhoae  blaide  is  stiffened  by  an  added 
iiietallie  back. 

Back'set'  (-sSt'),  n.  [Back,  adv.  -f  set.l  1.  A  check  ; 
a  relapwe  ;  a  d into u rage nient ;  a  Betback. 

2.  Whatever  jb  thrown  back  in  its  course,  as  water. 
Slockwatcr,  or  the  backset  cau&ed  by  the  ovi-rfltiw. 

J/aijiei's  Mag. 

Back'set',  v.  t.  To  plow  apaiii,  in  tho  fall ;  —  said  of 
prairie  land  broken  up  in  the  Biirin^.     [Western  U.  S.'] 

Back'set'tler  {-H^t'lSr),  n.  [Hack,  a.  -f-  settler.^  One 
living  in  thti  buck  or  outlying  diatricta  of  a  community. 

Tlie  Eiighhh  hnrkscttlers  of  Leinstcr  and  Muustcr.  MurauUvj. 

II  Back'sheesh' (  (-shesh').  "■     [Peru,   bnkhshish,   it. 

II  Back'slllsh'  (  bakhsh'uhin  to  give.]  lu  Egypt 
and  the  Turkish  enipiri',  a  gratuity  ;  a  "  tip.'* 

Back'slde'  (-sid'),  n.  {li'uk,  a.  -f-  side.^  The  hinder 
part,  posteriors,  or  rump  of  a  person  or  animal. 

(E^^  Backside  (one  word)  was  formerly  used  of  the 
rear  part  or  aide  of  any  thing  or  place,  but  in  such  senses 
is  now  two  words. 

Back-sight'  (-sit'),  «■  [Back,  adv.  +  sight.'\  {Surv.) 
The  reading  of  the  leveling  staff  in  its  unchanged  position 
wlien  the  leveling  instrument  has  been  taken  to  a  new 
position  ;  a  sight  directed  backwards  to  a  station  previ- 
ously occuiiied.    Cf.  Foresight,  «.,  3. 

Back'Bllde'  (bSk'whd';  '277),  V.  i.  [imp.  Backslid 
(-slTd') ;  ;).  ;».  Backslidden  (-slTdM'n),  IUckmlid  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Backsliuino.]  [Back,  adv.  -|-  •''fide.']  To  slide 
back;  to  fall  away;  esp.  to  abandon  gradually  the  faith 
and  practice  of  a  religion  that  has  been  professed. 

Back'slld'er  (bSk'slid'er),  7i.     One  who  backslides. 

Back'slld'lng,  a.  Slippmg  back ;  falling  back  into 
sin  or  error ;  sinning. 

Turn,  O  ijacksUdUig  children,  eaith  the  Lord.    Jer.  iii.  14. 

Back'sUd'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  backslides; 
abaudoumeut  of  faith  or  duty. 

Our  backsUili/igs  are  many.  Jtr.  xiv.  7. 

Back'Staif  (-staf),  ??.  An  instrument  formerly  used 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  heaveuly  bodies,  but  now 
Buperseded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  observer  turned  his  back  to  the  body  observed. 

Back'  Stairs'  (stfirz').  Stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a 
house,  as  distinguished  from  the /rani  stairs;  hence,  a 
jirivate  or  indirect  way. 

Back'Stalrs',  Back'stalr', ''^  Private;  indirect;  se- 
cret ;  iutriguiug  ;  — as  if  finding  access  by  the  back  stairs. 

A  back.itairs  influence.  Burke. 

Female  caprice  and  backsfair  influence.      Trevfhjan. 

Back'slay'(-sta'),  7i.  [Back^a.om.  -\-  stay. ']\.  {Kant.) 
A  rope  or  stay  extending  from  the  masthead  to  tlie  side 
of  a  ship,  slanting  a  little  aft,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in 
supporting  the  mast.     [Often  used  in  the  plural.] 

2.  A  rope  or  strap  used  to  prevent  excessive  forward 
motion. 

Back'ster  (-ster),  n.    [See  Baxter.]    A  baker.    [Obs.'\ 

Back'Btitch'  (-stfch'),  h.  [Buck,  adv.  -}-  stitch.']  A 
stitch  made  by  setting  the  needle  back  of  the  end  of  the 
last  stitch,  and  bringing  it  out  in  front  of  the  end. 

Back'stitcb',  v.  t.  To  sew  with  backstitches;  as,  to 
backstitch  a  seam. 

Back'stress  (bSk'strEs),  n.     A  female  baker.    [Obs.l 

Back'SWOrd'   {-sord'),  n.      [2d  back,   n.  +  sword.} 

1.  A  sword  witii  one  sharp  edge. 

2.  In  England,  a  stick  with  a  basket  liandle,  used  in 
rustic  amusements  ;  also,  the  game  ia  which  the  stick  is 
used.     Also  called  sivglestick.  HaUiwcll. 

Back'ward  (bXk'werd),      (  adv.  [Back,  3Ay.-\- -war d.l 
Back'wardS(b5k'werdz),  I        l.    With    the    back   in 
advance  or  foremost ;  as,  to  ride  backward. 

2.  Toward  tlie  back ;  toward  the  rear ;  as,  to  throw 
the  arms  backward. 

3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the  back  downward. 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward.  Shak. 

4.  Toward,  or  in,  past  time  or  events ;  ago. 

Some  T^xgnBhacKward.  Locke. 

5.  By  way  of  reflection  ;  reflexively.  Sir  J.  Davit's. 

6.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  as  from  honor  to 
shame,  from  religion  to  sin. 

The  work  went  backicard.  Dvyden. 

7.  In  a  contrary  or  reverse  manner,  way,  or  direction ; 
contrarily  ;  as,  to  read  backwards. 

Wo  might  have  .  .  .  beat  them  bachrtird  home.     Shah. 
Back'ward,  a.     1.  Directed  to  the  back  or  rear ;  as, 
backward  glances. 

2.  UnwUling ;  averse ;  reluctant  ;  hesitating  ;  loath. 

For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves.        Pope. 

3.  Not  well  advanced  in  learning  ;  not  quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  dull :  inapt ;  as,  a  backward  child.  "  The  hack- 
ward  learner."  South. 

4.  Late  or  behindhand  ;  as,  a  backirard  season. 

5.  Not  advanced  in  civilization  ;  undeveloped ;  as,  the 
country  or  region  is  in  a  backward  state. 

6.  Already  past  or  gone  ;  bygone,     [if.] 

And  fli03  unconscious  o'er  each  backicard  year.    Ejp-on. 
Back'ward,  ri.     The  state  behind  or  past.     [Obs.} 

In  the  dark  hiickv:nrd  and  abysm  of  time.  Shak. 

Back'ward,  r.  t.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hinder.  [Obs.] 
Back'war-da'tlon  (b^ik'wer-da'slmn),  77.  [Backward, 
V.  t.  -\--n(ion.'\  {Stock  Exchange)  The  seller's  postpone- 
ment of  delivery  of  stock  or  shares,  with  the  consent  of 
the  buyer,  upon  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  latter  ;  — 
also,  the  premium  so  paid.    See  Contango.  Biddle. 


Back'ward-ly  (bXk'werd-lJ),  adv.  1.  Reluctantly; 
slowly  ;  aversely.      |  Ohs.]  Sir  /*.  Sidney. 

2.  "I'erverMfly  ;    ill.      \Ohs.'] 

And  lUivR  he  think  bu  bfickwardbj  of  nie  ?  Shak. 

Back'ward- nesB.  n.    Tlie  Htate  of  being  backward. 

Back'wash'  (-w5wh'),  v.  t.  To  clean  the  oil  from 
(wool)  afti-r  coinhiug.  Ash. 

Back'wa'ter  (-wi^'tSr),  n.  [Back,  a.  or  adv.  + 
•ward.~\  1.  Water  turned  back  in  its  course  by  an  ob- 
struction, an  opponing  current,  or  the  flow  of  the  tide,  as 
iu  a  sewer  or  river  chaimel,  or  across  a  river  bar. 

2.  An  accumulation  of  water  overflowing  the  low 
lauds,  causetl  by  an  obstruction. 

3.  Water  thrown  back  l)y  tlie  turning  of  a  water- 
wheel,  or  by  the  paddle  wlicels  of  a  steanu-r. 

Back^WOOds'  ("Wobdz'),  7i.  pi.  [Back,  a.  -\-  woods.} 
Tlie  lori'sts  (II'  i>artly  cleared  grounds  on  the  frontiers. 

Back' WOO ds'man  (-m«n),  n.  ;  pi.  Backwoodsmen 
(-mm).  A  man  living  in  the  forest  in  or  beyond  the  new 
Settlements,  esjiecially  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
older  portions  of  th<;  United  States.  Fisher  Ames. 

Back'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  ['Jd  back,  n.  -\-  worm.]  A 
disease  of  hawks.     See  Filanders.  Wriyht. 

Ba'con  (bii'k'u),  7(.  [OF.  bacon.  It.  OHG.  bacho,  bah- 
ho,  flitch  of  bacon,  ham  ;  akin  to  E.  hack.  Cf.  Back  tlie 
back  side.]  The  back  and  sides  of  a  i)ig  salted  and 
smoked  ;  formerly,  the  flesli  of  a  pig  salted  or  fresh. 

Baconheetle<:f"y,l.),ahvvt\e{/h  nil' !;/.  s  /.rn/uniis,\\hirh, 
esiiL'-'ially  ni  tin-  l;Lrv:d  .st;it.-,  f.Tds  upon  liacnii,  \vo..l.-iis, 
fuTH.  etc.  Sim-  1  >f,1{MEstes.  -  To  aave  one'B  bacon,  to  save 
one's  Self  or  propurLy  Irum  harm  ur  loss.     [Colluij.] 

Ba-CO^ni-an  (bii-ko'nT-^^Mi),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lord 
Bacon,  or  to  his  system  of  philosophy. 

Baconian  method,  tlie  inductive  method.  See  Induction. 

Bac-teTi-a  (bSk-te'rl-a),  71.  yj.      See   BACTEniUM. 

Bac-te'rl-al(-*n),  <r.  (/j(o/.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  i)actcria. 

Bac-te'ri*ci'dal  (-si'd'/l),  a.     Destructive  of  bacteria. 

Bac-te'ri-Cide  (bak-te'rl-sidl,  71.  [Bacterium -j-  h. 
cacdere  to  kill.]     (Biol.)  Same  as  Gersikide. 

Bac-te'rl-0-log'lc-al  (bSk-te'rl-fi-lOj'T-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  bactniology  ;  as,  bncterivlogical  studies. 

Bac-te'ri-ol'O-gist,  n.     One  skilled  in  bacteriology. 

Bac-te'ii-ol'o-gy  (-'"'K'^-jS),  «.  [Bacterium  -f  -logy.'] 
{Biol.)  Tlie  .science  relating  to  bacteria. 

Bac-te'ri-O-scop'ic  (-n-;;k5p'Tk).  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to 
bactiTinMCdpy  ;  an,  a  linitriiiisciijiic  exarain.ition. 

Bac-te'rl-03'CO-pist  (-o.s'kM-itTst),  n.  {Biol.)  One 
skilled  ill  baitrriii.senpie  exaiuiii:itione. 

Bac-te'ri-OS'CO-py  (-5s'ko-pJ),  v.  [Bacterium  -f- 
'Scopii.~\  {Biol.)  The  application  of  a  knowledge  of  bac- 
teria for  their  detection  and  identification,  as  iu  the 
examination  of  polluted  water. 

Bac-te'ri-um  (bak-te'rl-um),  n.;pL  Bacteria  (-ft). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /SaKTijpior,  ^dKipov,  a  statf  :  cf.  F.  bactene.] 
(Biol.)  A  microscopic  vegetable  organism,  belonging  to 
the  class  Alg;e,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  jointed  rodlike 
filament,  and  found  in  putrefying  organic  infusions. 
Bacteria  are  destitute  of  clilorophyll,  and  are  the  small- 
est of  microscopic  organisms.  They  are  very  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  and  multiply  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, both  by  fission  and  by  spores.  Certain  species  are 
active  agents  in  fermentation,  while  others  appear  to  be 
the  cause  of  certain  infectious  diseases.     See  Bacillus. 

Bac'te-roid  (bSk'tf-roid),  I  a.       [Bactprium.   -f   -oid.] 

Bac'te-rold'al  (-roi.1',/1),  J  {Biol.)  Resembling  bac- 
teria; as,  hiK-t'i'inl  particles. 

Bac'trl-an  (bSk'trT-r^/n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bactria 
in  Asia.  —  ?;.    A  native  of  Bactria. 

Bactrian  camel,  the  two-humped  camel. 

Bac'ule  (bUk'uil).  n.    [F.]    {Fort.)  See  Bascule. 

Bac'U-line  (bSk'fi-lTn  or -Ww),  a.  {L.lncuUnn  staff.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rod  or  punishment  with  the  rod. 

Bac'u-Iite  (-ii-llt),  n.  [L.  baculu7n  stick,  sta£f:  cf. 
F.  bacul ite.^ 


Baculite  (Dacrditcg  ancep^).    (.}0 
the  Cretaceous  rocks.     It  is  like  an  uncoiled  ammonite. 

Bac'U-lom'e-try  (-15m'e-try),  71.  [L.  baa/lum  staff  + 
-melry.l  Measurement  of  distance  or  altitude  by  a  staff 
or  staffs. 

Bad  (bSd),  imp.  of  Bid.     Bade.     [Ofi.?.]  Dryden. 

Bad  (bildj,  fi.  [Cmnpar.  Worse  (wflrs) :  superl.  Worst 
(wQrst).]  [Probably  fr.  AS.  hn?ddel  hermaphrodite  ;  cf. 
biPdlmg  effeminate  fellow.]  Wanting  good  qualities, 
whether  physical  or  moral ;  injurious,  hurtful,  inconven- 
ient, offensive,  painful,  unfavorable,  or  defective,  either 
physically  or  morally  ;  evil ;  vicious  ;  wicked  ;  — the  oppo- 
site of  good.  ;  as,  a  bad  man  ;  6*7'?  conduct ;  bad  habits  ; 
bad  soil ;  bad  air ;  bad  health  ;  a  bud  crop  ;  bad  news. 

Sometimes  used  substantively. 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  had,  Pnpf. 

Syn.  —  Pernicious;  deleterious;  noxious;  baneful; 
injurinus  ;  hurtful ;  evil ;  vile ;  wretched  ;  corrupt ; 
wicked;  vicious;  imperfect. 

Bad'der  (l.Sd'er),  f(-)T??7>flr.  of  Bad,  (7.  [Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

Bad'der-Iocks  (-loks),  n.  [Perh.  for  Balderlocks,  fr. 
Balder  tlie  Scandinavian  deity.]  (Bo/.)  A  large  black 
seaweed  (Alaria  csculcj]!a)  sometimes  eaten  in  Europe  ; 
—  also  called  murli7}s,  honeyware,  and  heiucare. 

Bad'dlsh. '^     Somewhat  bad ;  inferior.  Jeffrey. 

Bade  (li.ldV     A  form  of  the  past  tense  of  Bid. 

Badge  (I'Sj).  7\.  [LL.  bagea,  bagia,  sign,  prob.  of  Ger- 
man origin;  cf.  AS.  heag,  bedh,  bracelet,  collar,  crown, 
OS  hog-  in  comp..  AS.  bugan  to  bow,  bend,  G.  biegcTi. 
See  Bow  to  bend.]  1.  A  distinctive  mark,  token,  sign, 
or  cognizance,  worn  on  the  person ;  as.  the  badge  of  a 
society ;  the  badge  of  a  policeman.  "  Tax  gatherers, 
recognized  by  their  official  badges.'''  Prescott. 

2.  Something  characteristic  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge.  Sfiak. 
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3.  (Naut.)  A  carved  ornament  on  thfi  stem  of  aveBiel, 

containing  a  window  or  the  repn-wjiitation  of  one. 

Badge  (bSj),  V.  t.   To  mark  or  dintinguish  with  a  badge. 

Badgeless.  a^     Having  no  badge.  Bp.  JIall. 

Badg'er  ib;ti''er),  ti.  [of  uncertain  origii; ;  pcrh.fr. 
an  i-l'i  \>-rh  hndge  to  lay  up  provinionM  to  sell  again.]  An 
itinerant  Uceiiwd  <ie;tler  in  comTiioditiuH  used  for  food  ; 
a  hawker;  a  hucksU-r  j  —  fornieily  applied  especially  to 
one  who  bought  grain  in  one  place  and  sold  it  in  an- 
other.     [Noir  dialectic,  /I'jic/.] 

Badg'er,  n.    [OE.  batjeard,  prob.  fr.  badge  -f-  -art/,  in 
reference   to    the 
white  mark  on  its  ji 

forehead.  See  la 
lUiJOE,  n.]  1.  A 
carnivorous  qua<l- 
rupedof  thegenim 
Melfs  or  of  an  al- 
lied genus.  It  is  a 
burrowing  animal .    .  r^:  ^ 

with   short,  thick   ' ''^  ^ 

legs,      and      long  jj,,,^.,  ^ /,.../,„  j,..,  ,.,,,.0. 

claws  on  the  fore 

feet.  One  Bpecies  {M.  vulgaris),  called  also  ftrorA',  inlial)- 
itfl  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  another  species  ( Tari- 
dea  Americana  or  Labradorica)  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America,      See  Teledu. 

2.  A  brush  made  of  badgers'  hair,  used  by  artists. 

Badger  dog.    {ZooL)  See  Dachshund. 

Badg'er,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baijoereo  (-Srd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Baugebino.]  [I''or  sense  1,  see  2d  Badger;  for 
2,  see  1st  Bauger.]  1.  To  tease  or  annoy,  as  a  badger 
when  baited  ;  to  worry  or  irritate  persistently. 

2.  To  beat  down  ;  to  cheapen  ;  to  barter  ;  to  bargain. 

Badg'er-er  (bSj'er-er'),  71.     1.  One  who  badgers. 

2.   A  kind  of  dog  used  in  badger  baiting. 

Badg'er  Ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  badgers. 

2.  Tlie  jiraetice  of  buying  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
food  in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another  for  a  profit. 
[I'rov.  Fug.] 

Badg'er-Iegged'(-15gd'),  "■  Having  legs  of  unequal 
length,  as  the  badger  was  tliought  to  have.  Shak. 

!■  Bad'i-a'ga  (bSd'I-a'gd  or  bad-ya'ga),  n.  [Ruse,  badia- 
ga.}  (Zodl.)  A  fresh-water  sponge  {Sprmgilla),  com- 
nion  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  powder  of  which  is  used 
to  take  away  the  livid  marks  of  bruises. 

II  Ba'dl-an  (baMT-mi),  n.  [F.  badiave,  fr.  Per.  hadian 
anise.]  (Boi.)  An  evergreen  Chinese  shrub  of  the  Mag- 
nolia family  {JKiciwm  anisutu7n ),  and  its  aromatic  seeds ; 
Chinese  ani.iie  ;  star  anise. 

Ba-di'geon  (ba-dTj'iin),  n.  [F.]  A  cement  or  paste 
(as  of  plaster  and  freestone,  or  of  sawdust  and  glue  or 
lime)  used  by  sculptors,  builders,  and  workers  in  wood 
or  stone,  to  till  holes,  cover  defects,  or  finish  a  surface. 

I!  Ba'dl'nage'  (bd-'den&zh'  or  bSdT-naj),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
badiner  to  joke,  OF.  to  trifle,  be  silly,  fr.  badin  sillj'.] 
Plaj-ful  raillery  ;  banter.  "  He  .  .  .  indulged  himself 
only  in  an  elegant  badinage.''^  Warburton. 

Bad'  lands'  (bSd'  landz').  Barren  regions,  especially 
in  the  western  United  States,  where  horizontal  strata 
(Tertiary  deposits)  have  been  often  eroded  into  fantastic 
forms,  and  much  intersected  by  canons,  and  where  lack 
of  wood,  water,  and  forage  increases  the  difficulty  of 
traversing  the  country,  whence  the  name,  first  given  by 
the  Canadian  French,  Mauvaises  Terres  (bad  lands). 

Bad'ly,  adv.  In  a  bad  manner  ;  poorly ;  not  well ; 
unskillfully ;  imperfectly;  unfortunately;  grievously; 
so  as  to  cause  harm  ;  disagreeably ;  seriously. 

Z^^  Badly  is  often  used  colloquially  for  venj  much  or 
very  (/re<itlij,  with  words  signifyuig  ^>  waul  or  need. 

Bad'mln-ton  (bSd'mTu-tun),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  England.]  1.  A  game, 
similar  to  lawn  tennis,  played  with  shuttlecocks. 

2.  A  preparation  of  claret,  spiced  and  sweetened. 
Bad'ness,  ".    Tlie  state  of  being  bad. 

r  Bs'no-mere  (be'no-mer),  «.  [Gr.  PatVeti-  to  walk  4- 
-vifrr.]  (Zon/.)  One  of  the  somites  (arthromeres)  that 
make  up  the  thorax  of  Arthropods.  ^  Packard. 

BSB'no-pod  (be'no-p5d),  n.  [Gr.  ^atvetv  to  walk  -|- 
•pod.l     {Zoul.)  One  of  the  thoracic  legs  of  Arthropods, 

II  BaB'no-BOme  (-som),?*.  [Gr.  ^au'cii-towalk  +  -snvie 
body.]     {Zool.)  Tlie  thorax  of  Arthropods.         Packard. 

BaR  (b5f),  n.     A  blow  ;  a  stroke.    [Seed.']    H.  Miller. 

Bal'lle  (bSf'f '1),  V.  t.  [imp.  A-  p.  p.  Baffled  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Baffling  (-fiTiig).]  [Cf.  Lowland  Scotch 
bauchle  to  treat  contemptuously,  bauch  tasteless,  abashed, 
jaded,  Icel.  boar  luieasy,  poor,  or  bagr,  n.,  struggle, 
biraja  to  push,  treat  harshly,  OF.  hfffier,  buffer,  to  mock, 
deceive,  dial.  G.  bappe  mouth,  beffen  to  bark,  cliide.] 

1.  To  cause  to  undergo  a  disgraceful  punishment,  as  a 
recreant  knight.     [Obs.] 

He  bv  the  lieels  him  hunc  upon  a  tree. 
And  'bolfled  s-o.  that  all  which  passcfl  by 
Tlic  picture  of  his  jnini-'iliniL-nt  might  see.     Spfitser. 
2-  To  check  by  shifts  and  turns  ;  to  elude ;  to  foil. 

The  art  that  bujffrs  time's  tyrannic  claim.      Cou-per. 

3.  To  check  by  perplexhig  ;  to  disconcert,  frustrate^ 
or  defeat;  to  thwart.  "  A /;(/;??(■(/ purpose."    De  Quincey. 

A  suitable  ecripturc  ready  to  repel  and  ba_0le  them  all.  South. 

Calculations  so  difficult  ns  tn  have  hufitfd,  until  within  a  .  ,  . 

recent  period,  the  most  tiilightcncd  nations.  FreMCott. 

The  mere  intricacy  of  a  question  should  not  haffie  us.   Locke. 

Baffling  wind  iXaut.),  one  that  frequently  sliifts  from 
one  point  to  another. 

Syn.  — To  balk  ;  thwart;  foil  ;  frustrate;  defeat. 

Bal'fle,  V.  i.    1.  To  practice  deceit.     [Obs.]     Barrmc. 

2.  To  struggle  against  in  vain  ;  as,  a  ship  baffles  with 
the  winds.     [B.] 

Baf'fle.  n.  A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts,  and  ttims ; 
discomfiture,     [i?.]     "A  hnjfle  to  philosophy."      South. 

Bal'fle-ment  (bSf'f'1-ment),  «.  The  process  or  act  of 
baffling,  or  of  being  baffled  ;  frustration  ;  check. 

Baf'fier  (bSf'fler),  71.    One  who,  or  that  which,  baffles- 
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BAFFLING 


Tliackerap. 
Johnson. 

Barrough. 
Holland. 


Bal'fllne  (bSf'HIng),  a.  Frustrating;  discomfiting; 
•disconcerting  ;  as,  buffling  currents,  winds,  tasks.  — 
■Bal'fllng-ly,  nrfi .  —  Bal'ning-ness,  n. 

Batt   (baft),  n.     SameasBAFTA. 

Bal'ta  IbSCta),  n.  [Cf.  Per.  bajt  woven,  wrought.] 
A  coarse  stuff,  usually  of  cotton,  originally  made  in  In- 
dia.    Also,  an  imitation  of  this  fabric  made  for  export. 

Bag  (bSg),  n.  [OE.  hagge;  cf.  Icel.  baggi,  aud  also 
•OF.  bagxte,  bundle,  IX.  bagii.^  1.  A  sack  or  pouch,  used 
ior  holding  anything ;  as,  a  bug  of  meal  or  of  money. 

2.  A  sac,  or  dependent  gland,  in  animal  bodies,  con- 
taining  some  fluid  or  other  substance  ;  as,  the  bug  of  poi- 
son in  the  mouth  of  some  serpents  ;  the  bag  of  a  cow.    ^ 

3.  A  sort  of  silken  purse  formerly  tied  about  men  s 
bair  behind,  by  way  of  ornament.     \_Ohs.^ 

4.  The  quantity  of  game  bagged. 
B.  (Com.)  A  certain  quantity  of  a  commodity,  such  as 

it  is  customary  to  carry  to  market  in  a  sack  ;  as,  a  bag  ot 
pepper  or  hops  ;  a  bag  of  coffee. 

Bag  and  baggage,  all  that  belongs  to  one.  -  To  give  one 
the  bag,  to  disappomt  him.    [ubs.]  nuinjan. 

BaE,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bagged  (bitgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n    Bagoiso.]     1.  To  put  into  a  bag  ;  as,  to  6osr  hops. 

2.  To  seize,  capture,  or  entrap ;  as,  to  bag  an  army ; 

"3"  To^irnish  or  load  with  a  bag  or  with  a  weU  fiUed  bag. 
A  bee  bti^O'-^  ""ifh  his  hone.ved  venom.        Drydcn. 

Bag,  V.  i.  1.  To  sweU  or  hang  down  Uke  a  full  bag  ; 
as  tlie'skin  bags  from  containing  morbid  matter. 

2.  To  swell  With  arrogance.     [Ods.]  Chimcer 

3   To  become  pregnant.    [06i.]    \\  amer  (Alb.  Lng.). 

llBa-gasse'  (ba-gSs'),  n.  [F.]  Sugar  cane,  as  it 
comes  cruslied  from  the  mill.  It  is  then  dried  and  used 
as  fuel.     Also  extended  to  the  refuse  of  beetroot  sugar. 

II  Bag'a-teUe'  (bSg'a-tSl'),  "•  tF->  h.  It.  bagatella; 
cf  Pro".  It.  lagata  trifle,  OF.  bagae,  Pr.  bagua,  bundle. 
See  Bag,  n.]    1.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  importance. 

Kich  trifles,  seriuus  baoatdUs.  Prior. 

2  A  game  played  on  an  oblong  board,  haying,  at  one 
.=nd,  cups  or  arches  into  or  through  wliich  balls  are  to  be 
driven  by  a  rod  held  in  the  hand  of  the  player. 

Bag'gage  (bSg'gtj),  n.  [F.  bagage,  from  OF.  bague 
bundle.  In  senses  G  and  7  cf.  F.  bagasse  a  prostitute. 
See  Bag,  ?i.]  1.  The  clothes,  tents,  uteusils,  and  pro- 
visions of  an  army. 

rr»^  "  The  term  itself  is  made  to  apply  chiefly  to  arti- 
cles of  clothing  aud  to  small  personal  effects.        /  u/v  oir. 

2.  The  trunks,  valises,  satchels,  etc.,  which  a  traveler 
tarries  with  him  on  a  journey  ;  luggage. 

The  baronet's  baggafie  on  the  roof  of  the  conch. 

We  saw  our  bwjfiage  following  below. 

I   (^^  The  English  usually  call  this  lugrjage. 

3.  Purulent  matter.     [06s. ] 

4.  Trashy  talk.     [06s.] 

5.  A  man  of  bad  character.     [Obs.j 

6.  A  woman  of  loose  morals ;  a  prostitute. 
A  disreputable,  daring,  laughing,  painted  French  ^"V"?'-.^^ 

7    A  romping,  s.iucy  girl.     [Playful]  Goldsmith. 

Bag'gage  mas  ter  (mas'ter).  One  who  has  charge  of 
.♦he  baggace  at  a  railway  station  or  upon  a  line  of  public 
travel.    [T.  .?.] 

BaE'ea-eer  (-eS-ierV  n.     One  who  takes  care  of  bag- 
rage  fa  camp  follower      [06s.]  .Si'-  W.  Raleigh. 
li  Bag'ga-la  (bSg'ga-U),  n.      [Ar.   "  fern,  of  baghl  a 
mule."     Ballnnr.'\     (Nmil.)  A  two-masted  Arab  or  In- 
dian trading'vessel,  used  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Bag'gl-Iy  (bSg'gl-lJ-),  at'''-     I"  "  loose,  baggy  way. 
Bag'glng, ''.     1-  Cloth  or  other  material  for  bags. 
2.  The  act  of  putting  anything  into,  or  as  into,  a  bag. 
3!  The  act  of  swelling  ;  swelling. 

Bag'glng,  II.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Reaping  peas, 
beans,  wheat,  etc.,  with  a  chopping  stroke.     {Eng.} 

Bag'gT  (bSg'gJ),  a.  Eesembliug  a  bag;  loose  or 
puffed  out,  or  pendent,  like  a  bag ;  flabby ;  as,  baggy 
trousers ;  haqq'l  cheeks. 

Bag'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Bagmeh  (-men).  A  com- 
mercial traveler  ;  one  employed  to  solicit  orders  for 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  Thackeray. 

Bag'  net'  (uff).     A  bag-shaped  net  for  catching  fish. 
Bagn'lo  (l.Sn'yo),  n.     [It.  bagno,  fr.  L.  balneum.     Cf. 
BainO     1.  A  bouse  for  bathing,  sweating,  etc. ;  —  also, 
in  Turkey,  a  prison  for  slaves.     [Olis.] 

2.  A  brothel  I  a  stew  ;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
Bag'plpe  (b.1g'pip),  n.     A  musical  wind  instrument, 
now  used  chiefly  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

J^"  It  consists  of  a  leather 
bag,  which  receives  the  air  by  a 
tube  that  is  stopped  by  a  valve  ; 
and    throe  sounding  pipes,  into 
which  the  air  is  prc8.sed  by  the 
perfonner.     Two  of  these  pipes 
produce  fixed  tones,  namely,  the 
baM,  or  key  tone,  and  its  fifth, 
ajid  form  together  what  is  called 
the  drone;  the  third,  or  c/ia7i(cr, 
gives  the  melody. 
Bag'plpe,  ''■  '■    To  make  to  look  like  a  bagpipe. 
To  bagpipe  the  mlzzen  (.V,(;/M.  to  lay  it  aback  by  bring- 
ing IIh-  ilii-et  to  tlie  niizzen  rigghig.  lallrn. 
Bag'plp'er  (-pip'er),  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe  ; 

■'  Bag'reel'  f-ref),  n.  {Hag  -f  rerf.-\  (Xnul.)  Tho 
lower  reef  ot  foro  and  aft  sails  ;  also,  the  upper  reef  of 
topsails.  //""•■  A'"''-  /"icv. 

II  BagUO  (big),  n.  [F.,  a  ring.]  (.IrcA.)  The  annular 
m'jMing  or  group  of  inoldingB  dividing  a  long  shaft  or 
clustered  column  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Ba-guet'      I  (hil-gSt'),  II.     [F.  bagurllf.  prop,  n  rod, 
Ba-gnette'  (       It.   barrhella.  fr.   I/,  baralum,  baculus, 
Btick,  stall.]    1.  (Arch.^  A  small  molding,  like  tho  astra- 
gal, but  smaller ;  a  beau. 
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2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  minute  bodies  seen  in  the  divided 
nucleoli  of  some  Infusoria  after  conjugation. 

Bag'Wlg'  (bSg'wIg'),  n.  A  wig,  in  use  in  the  18th 
century,  with  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  bag. 

Bag'WOnn'  (-wQrm'),  n.  (Zu,il.)  One  of  several  lep- 
idopterous  insects  which  construct,  in  the  larval  state, 
a  baglike  case  which  they  carry  about  for  protection. 
One  species  (Platctcelicus  Gloveri)  feeds  on  the  orange 
tree.     See  Basket  worm. 

Bah  (bii),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  ex- 
treme contempt. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  vile  ejaculation,  Bah  '.  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Enghah  public.  l>'^  Qinnce'j. 

II  Ba-bai'  (ba-har'),  11.  [Ar.  bahar,  from  bahara  to 
charge  with  a  load.]  A  weight  used  in  certain  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  varying  considerably  in  different  locah- 
ties,  the  range  being  from  2-3  to  C'J5  pounds. 

Balgne  (ban),  v.  t.  [F.  baigner  to  bathe,  fr.  L.  bal- 
neum b.ath.]     To  soak  or  drench.     [06s.]  Carew. 

Bail  (bal),  n.  [F.  bailie  a  bucket,  pail;  cf.  LL.  6nc- 
ula,  dim.  of  bacca  a  sort  of  vessel.  Cf.  Bac]  A  bucket 
or  scoop  used  in  bailing  water  out  of  a  boat.     [06s.] 

The  bail  of  a  canoe  .  .  .  made  of  a  human  skiiU.  Capt.  Cook. 
Ball.  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bailed  (bald) ;  p.  pr.  & 
v6.n.  Bailing.]   1.  To  lade  ;  to  dip  and  throw  ;  — usually 
with  out ;  as,  to  bail  \vater  out  of  a  boat. 

Buckets  ...  to  bail  out  the  water.      Cajit.  J.  Smith. 
2.  To  dip  or  lade  water  from  ;  —  often  with  out  to  ex- 
press completeness ;  as,  to  bail  a  boat. 


Hv  the  help  of  a  small  bucket  and  our  hats  we  Ijailed  her  out. 
■"  K.  H.  Harm,  Jr. 


Bagpipe. 


Ball,  V.  t.  [OF.  lailter  to  give,  to  deliver,  fr.  L.  bnju- 
lore  to  bear  a  burden,  keep  in  custody,  fr.  bajulus  he 
who  bears  burdens.]  1.  To  deliver  ;  to  release.  [06s.] 
Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  bail.  Spenser. 
2.  (Law)  (a)  To  set  free,  or  deliver  from  arrest,  or  out 
of  custody,  on  the  undertaking  of  some  other  person  or 
persons  that  he  or  they  w  ill  be  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  certain  day  and  place,  of  the  person  b,iiled. 

CW  The  word  is  .applied  to  the  magristrate  or  the  sure- 
ty Tlie  magistrate  6<n7s(but  admits  to  bail  is  commoner) 
a'man  when  he  liberates  him  from  arrest  or  imprisonment 
upon  bond  given  with  sureties.  The  surety  bails  a  person 
when  he  procures  Ills  release  from  arrest  by  giymg  bona 
for  his  appearance.  Blackstoiie. 

(6)  To  deliver,  as  goods  in  trust,  for  some  special  object 
or  purpose,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
bailee,  or  person  intrusted  ;  as,  to  6rii7  cloth  to  a  tailor  to 
be  made  into  a  garment ;  to  bail  goods  to  a  carrier. 

Black.itone.    Kent. 
Ball,  n.     [OF.  6<Ti7  guardian,  administrator,  fr.  L.  baj- 
ulus.  See  Bail  to  deliver.]   1.  Custody  ;  keepmg.  [06s.] 
Silly  FaunuB  now  within  their  tiail.  Speiisn: 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  person  or  persons  who  procure  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  or 
from  imprisonment,  by  becoming  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance in  court. 

The  bail  must  be  real,  substantial  bondsmen.    Blackstoiie. 

A.  and  B.  were  bail  to  the  arrest  in  a  suit  ot  law.         Ktnt. 

(6)  The  security  given  for  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner 

in  order  to  obtain  his  release  from  custody  of  the  officer ; 

as,  the  man  is  out  on  6(n7;  to  go  6ni7  for  any  one. 

Excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required.  Blackslone. 
Ball,  7!.  [OE.  belli :  cf.  Dan.  6«i7e  a  bending,  ring, 
hoop,  Sw.  bngel,  bygel,  and  Icel.  beyla  hump,  swelling, 
akin  to  E.  601c  ti'bend.]  1.  The  arched  handle  of  a 
kettle,  pail,  or  similar  vessel,  usually  movable.  Forby. 
2.  A  half  hoop  for  supporting  the  cover  of  a  earner's 
wagon,  awning  of  a  boat,  etc. 

Ball,  n.  [OF.  6ai7,  bailie.  See  Bailey.]  1.  (Usually 
pi.)  A  line  of  palisades  serving  as  an  exterior  defense. 
[Written  also  buyle.]     [06s.] 

2.  The  outer  wall  of  a  feudal  castle.  Hence:  The 
space  inclosed  by  it ;  the  outer  court.  Holinshed. 

3.  A  certain  limit  witliin  a  forest.     iF.ng.'\ 

4.  A  division  for  the  stalls  of  an  open  stable. 

5.  (Cricket)  The  top  or  cross  piece  (or  either  of  the 
two  cross  pieces)  of  the  wicket.  .  , 

Bail'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  n.  1.  Having  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  to  bail,  upon  bond  with  sureties  ; 
—  use. 1  of  persons.     "He 's  6ni7n6/e,  I 'm  sure."      Ford. 

2.  Admitting  of  bail ;  as,  a  6(i/6;6(p  offense. 

3    Tliat  can  be  delivered  in  trust ;  as,  bailable  poods. 

Ball'  bond'  (biSnd').  (Lau)  (a)  A  bond  or  obligation 
given  by  a  prisoner  and  his  surety,  to  insure  the  prison- 
er's appearance  in  court,  at  the  return  of  the  writ.  (6) 
Special  bail  in  court  to  abi<le  the  judgment.  Hourter. 

Ball'ee'  (bal'e'),  n.  [OF.  bailie,  p.  p.  of  baillir.  Sec 
Bail  to  deliver.]  (Lair)  The  person  to  whom  goods  are 
committe.l  in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  possession 
ami  a  qualified  property  in  theiu,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.  Jilackstune. 

rSr"  In  penal  statutes  tho  word  includes  those  who 
receive  goods  for  another  in  good  faith.  "  liartoti. 

Ball'er  (bal'er),  n.    (Lair)  See  Bailor. 

Ball'er,  n.     1.  One  who  bails  or  lades. 

2.  A  utensil,  as  a  bucket  or  cup,  used  in  bailing;  a 
machine  for  bailing  water  out  of  a  pit. 

Bailey  (bS'lJ),  n.  [The  same  wonl  as  hnilWno  of 
palisades;  cf.  LL.  ballium  bailey,  OF.  6(;77,  baillr.  a  pal- 
ia.ade,  6ai»iVi' to  inclose,  sliut.]  1.  The  outer  wall  of  a 
feudal  ca.stle.     [06s.] 

2.  The  space  immcdi.ately  within  the  outer  wall  ot  a 
castle  or  fortress.     [06s.] 

3.  A  prison  or  court  ot  justice ;  — used  In  certain 
proper  names;  as,  the  06/  /;ii;7..|/  in  London;  the  .Vcic 
/A/./cv  in  Manchester.     [Kna-]  llrf.  Glass. 

Ball'le  (bal'T),  II.  [Sec  Hailifp.]  An  officer  in  Scot- 
land, whose  office  formerly  corresponded  to  tliat  of  sher- 
iff, but  now  corresponds  to  that  of  an  English  alderman. 
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Ball'lU  (baltf),  n.  [OF.  bailli/.  F.  6ai7;i,  custodian, 
magistrate,  fr.  L.  bajulus  porter.     See  Bail  to  deliver.] 

1.  Originally,  a  person  put  in  charge  of  soniethiug; 
especially,  a  chief  officer,  magistrate,  or  keeper,  as  of  a 
county,  town,  hundred,  or  castle  ;  one  to  whom  powers 
of  custody  or  care  are  intrusted.  Abbott. 

Lausanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  governed  by  fib"il'jr 
sent  every  three  years  from  the  senate.  Addison. 

2.  (Eng.  Imw)  A  sheriff's  deputy,  appointed  to  nuiko 
arrests,  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  etc. 

E;^"  In  American  law  the  term  bailiff  is  seldom  used, 
except  sometimes  to  signify  a  slieriff's  officer  or  consta- 
ble, or  a  party  liable  to  account  to  another  for  the  rents 
and  profits  ol^real  estate.  liarritl. 

3.  An  overseer  or  under  steward  of  an  estate,  who  di- 
rects hustiuiiilrv  ^'perations,  collects  rents,  etc.     [Eng.] 

Ball'lH-wlck  (-wik),  n.    See  Bailiwick.     [O65.] 
Ball'1-Wick  (l.alT-wIk),  n.     [Jiailie,  bailiff  +  uick  a 
village.]    (Lair)  Tlie  precincts  within  which  a  bailiff  has 
jurisdiction  ;  tlie  limits  of  a  Ijailiff's  authority. 
BallOle  (bal'I),  n.     1.  Bailiff.     [06s.] 
2.  Same  as  Bailie.     \_Scot.'} 

Ball'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  (Lau)  The  action  ot  bail- 
ing a  person  accused. 

Bailmeid  ...  is  the  saving  or  delivery  of  a  man  out  of  prison 
before  he  hath  satisjied  the  law.  l/alton. 

2.  (Lau)  A  delivery  of  goods  or  money  by  one  per- 
son to  another  in  trust,  for  some  special  purpose,  upon  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be 
faithfully  executed.  Blackslone. 

i^^  In  a  general  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  as  compre- 
hending all  duties  in  respect  to  property.  iStory. 
Ball'or'  (hal'Sr'),  n.    (Law)  One  who  delivers  goods 
or  money  to  another  in  trust. 

Ball'piece'  (-pes'),  ".  (Lay)  A  piece  of  parchment, 
or  paper,  containing  a  recognizance  or  bail  bond. 

Bain  (ban  ;  as  F.,  bSs),  11.  [F.  bain,  fr.  L.  balneum. 
Cf.  Bagnio.]    A  bath  :  a  bagnio.     [06s.]  Holland. 

|i  Baln'-ma'rle'  (bSs'ma're'),  n.  [F.]  A  vessel  for 
holding  hot  water  in  which  another  veiisel  may  be  heated 
without  scorching  its  contents  ;  —  used  for  warming  or 
preparing  food  or  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

I' Bal'ram  (bi'riim),ii.  [Turk.  6nVinjii.]  The  name 
of  two  Mohammedan  festivals,  of  which  one  is  held  at 
the  close  of  the  f.ast  called  Kamadan,  and  the  other  sev- 
enty days  after  the  fast. 

Balm  (bSrn),  n.  [Scot,  bairn,  AS.  6<'tirii,  fr.  6«nii  to 
bear  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  OS.,  &  Goth.  barn.  See  Bear  to  sup- 
port.]   A  child.     IScol.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

lias  he  not  well  provided  for  tlie  6(iim  f      Beau.  V  Ft. 
Balse'malns'  (baz'manz').  n.  pi.    [F.,  fr.  6nis<'i-  to  kiss 
4-  miiiiis  hands.]     Respects  ;  compliments.     [06s.] 

Bait  (bat),  Jl.  [Icel.  beita  food,  6<;i(  pasture,  akin  to 
AS.  65(  food,  Sw.  bete.  See  Bait,  r.  t.]  1.  Any  sub- 
stance, esp.  food,  used  in  catching  fish,  or  otlier  animals, 
by  alluring  them  to  a  hook,  snare,  inclosure,  or  net. 

2.  Anything  which  allures ;  a  lure ;  enticement ;  temp- 
tation. Fairfax. 

3.  A  portion  of  food  or  drink,  as  a  refreshment  taken 
on  a  journey  ;  also,  a  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

4.  A  lighter  hasty  luncheon. 
Bait  bag  (Zoiil.).  a  crustacean  of  the  genus  Ilippa  found 

burrowing  in  s.aiidy  beaches.    See  Anomura. 

Bait,  1'.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Baiting.]  [OE.  baiten,  beiten,  to  feed,  harass,  fr.  Icel. 
6f !/«,  oiig.,  to  cause  to  bite,  fr.  6l/ii.    -^87.     See  Bite.] 

1.  To  provoke  and  harass  ;  esp.,  to  harass  or  torment 
for  sport ;  as,  to  6ni7  a  bear  with  dogs ;  to  6n!7  a  bull. 

2.  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to,  upon  the 
road  ;  as,  to  bait  horses.  Holland. 

3.  To  funiish  or  cover  with  bait,  as  a  trap  or  hook. 
A  crooked  pin  .  .  .  baited  with  a  vile  earthworm.     IT.  Irving. 

Bait,  r.  i.    To  stop  to  take  a  portion  of  food  and  drink 

for  refreshment  of  one's  self  or  one's  beasts,  on  a  journey. 

Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits.        Hilton. 

Mv  lord's  coacli  conveyed  me  to  Bury,  and  tliencc  baiting  at 

Newmarket.  J:rel!/n. 

Bait,  V.  i.  [F.  baltre  de  I'aile  (or  des  ailes),  to  flap  or 
flutter.  See  Batter,  )'.  (.]  To  flap  the  wings  ;  to  flutter 
as  if  to  fly ;  or  to  hover,  as  a  hawk  when  she  stoops  to 
her  prey.     "  Kites  that  6ai7  and  beat."  Shak. 

Balt'er  (l.at'er),  11.     One  w  ho  baits ;  a  tormentor. 

Baize  (baz),  II.  [For  6n!/fS,  pi.  fr.  OF.  bnie;  cf.  F. 
bai  bay-colored.  See  Bay  a  color.]  A  coarse  woolen 
stuff  with  a  long  nap  ;  —  usually  dyed  in  plain  colors. 

A  new  black  liai~e  waistcoat  lined  with  silk.        I'eiiys. 

II  Ba-loc'CO  (bii-yok'ko),  Jl.  [It.,  fr.  bajo  brown,  bay, 
from  its  color.]  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current 
in  the  Roman  States,  worth  about  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Bake  (biik),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baked  (bakt) ;  71.  pr. 
S:  rb.  II.  Bakino.]  [AS.  bacan  :  akin  to  I),  bakken,  OHG. 
haahan,  G.  hacken.  Icel.  &  Sw.  baka,  Dan.  Iiage,  Gr. 
cj.olveii'  to  roast.]  1.  To  prepare,  as  food,  by  cooking  in 
a  dry  heat,  either  in  an  oven  or  under  coals,  or  on  heated 
stone  or  metal ;  as,  to  bake  brea.l,  incut ,  apples. 

tgS^  Bakino  is  the  term  usually  ai>l.h...l  to  that  method 
of  cooking  wliicli  exhausts  tlic  moi.,tMiv  111  food  moro 
than  roasting  or  broiling  ;  but  the  dislin.  lion  of  meaning 
between  roasting  and  baking  is  not  always  observed. 

2.  To  dry  or  harden  (.anything)  by  subjecting  to  heat ; 
as,  to  6nAc 'bricks ;  the  sun  6aA-cs  the  ground. 

3.  To  harden  by  cold. 
Tlie  eartJi  .  .  .  Ubaked  with  frost.  Slia\: 

They  bake  their  sides  upon  tlic  cold.  luird  stone,    .^pcnscr. 

Bake,  t'.  1.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking  something; 
ae.  she  brews,  washes,  and  bakes.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  baked  ;  to  become  ilry  and  liard  in  heat;  as, 
the  bread  bakes :  the  ground  bakes  in  the  hot  sun. 

Bake,  II.     Tlie  process,  or  result,  of  baking. 

Bake'house'  (-hous'),  n.  [AS.  btrrhus.  See  Bake, 
II.  I.,  and  House.]     A  house  for  baking  ;  a  bakery. 
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B&ke'nieat'  (l)ak'ni5t'^,  (  n.  A  pie  ;  baked  food.  [0/w.] 
Balied'-meat'  (ijakt'-),  )  <'fn.  xl.  11.    .s/mk. 

liak^en  (hak'^u),  p.  p.  of  liAKE.     [Obs.  or  Archaic} 
Bak'er  (l>ilk't'r),  Ji.     [AB.  httcere.     See  Bake,  v.  /.] 

1.  Olio  whoso  buainess  it  in  to  bake  bread,  biacuit,  etc. 

2.  A  portable  oven  in  wliicli  baking  in  done.      \_U.  *S'.J 
A  baker's  dozen,  thirteen. —Baker  foot,  a  distorted  foot. 

\Olis.\  J'-T.  y'((f//(';".  —  Baker'H  Itch,  a  rasli  on  the  back  of 
t\\c  hand,  cauHcd  by  the  irritatintc  propertieH  of  yeast.  — 
Baker's  ealt,  the  Hiibi-;irli<jnate  of  anuuoiua,  Bometimes 
used  inatead  of  Hudu,  ni  making  bread. 

Bak'er-legged'  (-li!gd'),  a.  Having  legs  that  bond 
inward  at  the  knees. 

Bak'er-y  (bSk'Sr-J),  n.    1.  The  trade  of  a  baker,  [ii.] 

2.  A  place  for  baking  bread  ;  a  bakehoune. 

Bak'lllg,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  cooking  in  an 
■oven,  or  of  drying  and  hardening  by  lieat  or  cold. 

2.  The  quantity  baked  at  once  ;  a  batch  ;  an,  a  baking 
oi  bread. 

Baking  powder,  a  BubBtitute  for  yeast,  usually  connisting 
oi  an  acid,  a  carbonate,  and  a  little  farinaceous  matter. 

Bak'ing-ly,  </</''.     in  a  hot  or  baking  manner. 

Bak'ls-tro  (bftk'Is-ter),  iu  \_^m  liAXXEit.J  A  baker. 
^Obs.'[  Chancer. 

II  Bak'sheesh',  Ba&'shlsh'  (bSk'ahesh'),  71.  Sameaa 
Backsheesh. 

BaHlaam  (bS'lani),  71.  A  paragraph  describing  some- 
thing wonderful,  used  to  till  out  a  newspaper  colunm  ;  — 
an  allusion  to  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  aaa  speaking. 
I^umb.  xxii.  30.     [Ca»/] 

Balaam  basket  or  box  {Print.),  the  receptacle  for  rejected 
articles.  BUickir.  Mag. 

II  Bal'a-Chong  (bSKil-chGnp),  n.  [Malay  btdachan.'\  A 
condiment  fornu^d  of  small  tishes  or  shrimps,  pounded 
up  with  wilt  and  spices,  and  then  dried.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  China. 

II  Bal'S-nofde-a  (bai'e-noi'de-A),  n.  [NL.,  from  L. 
halaeyia  wliale  -\-  -oh/.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  the  Ce- 
tacea,  including  the  right  whale  and  all  other  whales 
having  the  mouth  fringed  with  baleen.     See  Baleen. 

Barance  (b-tl^/ns),  n.     [OE.  balaunce.,  F.  balance^  fr. 
L.  bilanz,  bilancis,  hav- 
ing two  scales;  bis 
twice  (akin  to  E.  two) 
-r}-  lanz    plate,    scale.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for 
weighing. 

5^^  In  its  simplest 
lonn,  a  balance  consists 
of  a  beam  or  lever  sup- 
ported exactly  in  the 
middle,  ha\inE  two 
£cales  or  basins  of  equal 
weight  suspended  from 
its  extremities.  Another  form  is  that  of  the  lioman  bal- 
ance, our  steelyard,  consistin}^  of  a  lever  or  beam,  sus- 
pended near  one  of  its  extremities,  on  the  longer  arm  of 
■which  a  counterpoise  slides.  Tlie  name  is  also  given  to 
other  forms  of  apparatus  for  weigliiuK  bodies,  as  to  the 
a:ombinationa  of  levers  making  up  platform  scales ;  and 
«ven  to  devices  for  weighing  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring. 

2.  Act  of  weighing  mentally  ;  comparison  ;  estimate. 
A  fair  balance  nf  the  advantages  on  either  bide.   Atterburij. 

3.  Equipoise  between  the  weights  in  opposite  scales. 

4.  The  state  of  being  in  equipoise ;  equilibrium  ;  even 
Adjustment ;  steadiness. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side 

To  make  his  balance  true.  Cowper. 

The  order  and  hahtnce  of  the  country  were  destroyed.  Hnckle. 

Enghsh  workmen  compk-tt-'Iy  lose  their  bnlafice.     J.  .'^.  Mill. 

B.  An  equality  between  the  sums  total  of  the  two  sides 

of  an  account ;  as,  to  bring  one's  accounts  to  a  balance  ; 

—  also,  the  excess  on  either  side  ;  as,  the  balance  of  an 
account.     '*  A  balance  at  the  banker's."  Thackeray. 

I  Btill  think  the  halnnce  of  probabilities  leans  toworda  the 
account  given  in  the  text.  J.  J'tile. 

6.  {Horol.)  A  balance  wheel,  as  of  a  watch,  or  clock. 
8ee  Balance  wheel  (in  the  Vocabulary). 

7.  {Astrnn.)  (a)  The  constellation  Libra.  (6)  The 
aeventh  sign  in  the  Zodiac,  called  Libra^  which  the  suu 
enters  at  the  equinox  in  September. 

8.  A  movement  in  dancing.     See  Balance,  v.  t.,  8. 
Balance  electrometer,  a  kind  of  balance,  with  a  poised 

beam,  wliicli  imlieates,  by  weights  susnendefl  from  one 
»nii,  till-  iinitnal  attrartitm  of  nj.posii.ly  (.ifrtritii-d  bur- 
faci-s.  /»";;/(////.-- Balance  fish.  i/,-''n!.\  Sf.-  Hammerhead. 
^Balance  knife,  a  carving  nr  tiiMt'  kiiih'  tlie  liaudh'  of 
"which  overbalances  the  tdade.  .ind  si»  keens  it  from  con- 
tact with  the  table.  —  Balance  of  power  (Poliltcs),  such  an 
adjustment  of  power  among  sovereign  states  that  no 
one  state  is  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  others;  international  etinilibriuni ;  also,  the 
ability  (of  a  state  or  a  third  party  within  a  state)  to  con- 
trol the  relations  between  sovereign  states  or  between 
dominant  parties  in  a  state.—  Balance  sheeH  /iookktrpma), 
a  paper  snowing  the  balances  of  the  open  accounts  of  a 
business,  the  debit  and  credit  balances  footing  uii  equal- 
ly, if  the  system  of  accounts  bn  cniuiih-tit  and  the  bal- 
aiu'cs  ('(im-rtly  taken.  Balance  thermometer,  a  tlifMiir>ni. 
etcr  mounted  a.s  a  balan.f  so  tliiit  tin-  iii-.veJiLciit  nf  tlie 
mercurial  culuinn  clianges  the  inclination  of  the  tube. 
With  tlie  aid  of  electrical  or  mechanical  devices  adapted 
to  it,  it  is  used  for  the  automatic  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms  wanned  artificially,  and  aa  a  fire  alarm. 

—  Balance  of  torsion.  See  Torsion  balance.  —  Balance  of 
trade  (/'('/.  llcoii.),  .-in  equilibrium  between  the  mom-y  val- 
Ut'Huf  tin- I'xpuits  and  importsof  aronntry  ;  ormorp'eom- 
monly,  the  amount  recpnred  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
make  such  an  equilibrium.  —  Balance  valve,  a  valve  whose 
surfaces  are  so  arranged  that  the  tluid  i>ressure  tending 
to  seat,  and  that  tending  to  unseat,  the  valve,  are  nearly 
in  equilftjrimn  ;  esp.,  a  puppet  valve  which  is  made  to  op- 
erate easily  l)y  the  admission  of  steam  to  both  sides.  See 
Puppet  valve.  —  Hydrostatic  balance.  See  under  Hydro- 
static. —  To  lay  In  balance,  to  put  up  as  a  pledge  or  se- 
curity. {Obs.\  CArt?fcer. —To  Btrike  a  balance,  to  find  out 
the  (lifference  between  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  an 
Skccount. 


Bal'ance  fbXl'nns),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kalancbd 

(■auHl)  :  jj.  pr.  it  vb.  v.  liALANciNO  (bal'an-Hlng^  ] 
[From  Balance,  n.  :  cf.  F.  balancer.]  1.  To  bring  tu 
an  equipoise,  as  the  scales  of  a  bahance  by  adjusting  the 
weiglits  ;  to  weigh  in  a  bahmce. 

2.  To  support  on  a  narrow  base,  «o  as  to  keep  from 
falling ;  as,  to  balance  a  plate  on  the  end  of  a  caue  ;  to 
balance  one's  self  on  a  tight  rope. 

3.  To  equal  in  number,  weight,  force,  or  proportion; 
to  counterpoise,  coimterbalance, counteract,  or  neutralize. 

One  expression  .  .  .  niu&t  ciicck  and /m/'/nrc  ouothcr.    Kent. 

4.  To  compare  in  relative  force,  importance,  value, 
etc.  J  to  estimate. 

Jkdance  the  good  and  evil  of  things.    L' Estrange. 

G.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account;  to  make  two 
accounts  equal  by  paying  tliu  dilference  between  them. 

I  am  very  wi-ll  Butislit'd  thut  it  lu  not  in  my  power  to  hnlanrt- 
nccouutB  with  my  Miiktr.  Addn^un. 

6-  To  make  the  sums  of  the  debits  and  credits  of  an 
account  ei|ual ;  —  said  of  an  item;  as,  tliia  payment,  or 
credit,  balances  the  account. 

7.  To  arrange  accounts  in  Bucli  a  way  that  tho  sum 
total  of  the  debits  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  tho  cred- 
its ;  as,  to  bahmce  a  set  of  books. 

8.  {DnnciiDj)  To  move  toward,  and  then  back  from, 
reciprocally  ;  as,  to  balance  partners. 

9.  {Naat.)  To  contract,  a«  a  sail,  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  as,  to  balance  the  boom  mainsail. 

Balanced  valve.    See  Balance  ra/ce,  imder  Balance,  «. 

Syn.  — To  poise  ;  weigh;  adjust;  counteract;  neutral- 
ize ;  equalize. 

Bal'ance,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  equal  weight  on  each 
aide  ;  to  be  in  equipoise  ;  as,  the  scales  balance. 

2.  To  fluctuate  between  motives  which  appear  of  equal 
force ;  to  waver ;  to  hesitate. 

lie  would  not  balance  or  err  in  the  determination  of  his 
choice.  Luckc. 

3.  (Dnncinfj)  To  move  toward  a  person  or  couple, 
and  then  back. 

Bal'ance-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  balanced. 

Bal'ance-ment  (-ment),  7^.  The  act  or  result  of  bal- 
ancing or  adjusting;  equipoise;  even  adjustment  of 
forces,     [ii-]  Darwin. 

Bal'^an-cer  (b31'au-ser),  n.  1.  One  who  balances,  or 
uses  a  balance. 

2.  (Zoi'il.)  Ill  Diptera,  the  rudimentary  posterior  wing. 

Bal''ance-reel'  {-ref),  n.    (i\auL)  The  last  reef  in  a 

fore-iuid-aft  sail,  taken  to  steady  the  ship. 

Bal^ance  wheel'  (hwel')-  1.  {^Horology)  {a)  A  wheel 
which  regulates  the  beats 
or  pulses  of  a  watch  or 
chronometer,  answering  to 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock  ; 
—  often  called  simply  a  bat' 
once,  {b)  A  ratchet-shaped 
scape  wheel,  which  in  some 
watches  is  acted  upon  by 
the  axis  of  the  balance 
wheel  proper  (in  those 
watches  called  a  balance). 

2.    (Mac/i.)    A   wheel 
which  imparts  ret^ularity  to  the  movements  of  any  engine 
or  machine  ;  a  tly  wheel. 

Bal'a-nil'er-ous  (bfll'i-nTf'-er-us),  a.  [L.  balanus  acorn 
-\-  -/eroiis.l    Bearing  or  producing  acorns. 

Bara-nite  (bJlKa-nlt),  n.  [L.  balanus  acorn:  cf.  F. 
bahmite.J     {Palcon.)  A  fossil  balanoid  shell. 

II  Bal'a-no-glOS'SUS  (liJtl'A-no-glQs'sijs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pdAai-os  acorn  -|-  yAwcro-a  tongue.]  {Zool.)  A  pecul- 
iar marine  worm.     See  Knteropkeusta,  and  Tornaria. 

Bal'a-nold  (bai'a-noid),  n.  [Gr.  jSaAat'os  acorn  -f- 
-oi(/.]  (Zool.)  Resembling  an  acorn  ;  —  applied  to  a  group 
of  barnacles  having  shells  shaped  like  acorns.  See  Acorn- 
shell,  and  Barnacle. 

Bal'as  ru'by  (bai'as  ni'by).  [OE.  bales,  balais,  F. 
baliiis,  LL.  balasciis,  fr.  Ar.  balakhsh,  so  called  from 
Badakkshan,  Balashan,  or  Balaxiam,  a  place  in  thf 
neighborhood  of  Samarcand,  where  this  ruby  is  found.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  spinel  ruby,  of  a  pale  rose  red,  or 
inclining  to  orange.     See  Spinel. 

Ba-laus'tine  (bMas'tTn),  n.  [L.  baloustitim,  Gr.  ^a- 
\avaTioi'.}  {Bot.)  The  pomegranate  tree  (Pfmicf/  grana- 
tinn).  The  bark  of  the  root,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  flowers  are  used  medicinally. 

Bal-bu'tl-ate  (bSl-bu'shT-at),  (  v.  i.     [L.  balbntire,  fr. 

Bal-bu'cl-nate  (-sT-nat),  \      balbus  stammering  ; 

cf.  F.  halbudfr.']     To  stammer.     [Obs.'\ 

II  Bal-bu'li-es  (-shT-ez),  n.  (Med.)  The  defect  of 
stammering  ;  also,  a  kind  of  incomplete  pronmiciatiou. 

Bal'con  (bai'kon),  7i.     A  balcony.     [Obs.'\  Fepys 

Bal'co-nled  (bSl'k6-nid),  a.     Having  balconies. 

Bal'co-ny  (bai'kS-ny  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Balconies  (-nTz). 
[It.  balcone  ;  cf. 
It.  balco,  palco, 
scaffold,  fr.  OHG. 
bale ko ^  pali'fio, 
beam,  G.  balkeii. 
See   Balk   beam.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A 
platform  project- 
ing from  the  wall  of 
a  building,  usually 
resting  on  brackets 
or  consoles,  and  in- 
closed by  a  para- 
pet ;  as,  a  balcony 
in  front  of  a  win- 
dow. Also,  a  pro- 
jecting gallery  in 
places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  as,  the  bal- 
cony in  a  theater. 


a  b  Balance  WJiec-ls  ot  a  watch 

(.both  kind6j. 


2.  A  projecting  gallery  onco  common  at  tho  Bturn  of 
large  ships. 

C1^*'The  accent  lias  shifted  from  tho  wcond  to  tho 
fl^rst  syllablo  witliin  these  twenty  years."      iiniart  (ViZ^). 

Bald  (bald),  a.  [OE.  balled,  ballid,  iM;rh.  the  p.  p.  of 
ball  to  reduce  to  tho  roundnws  or  hmoothnchs  of  a 
ball,  by  removing  hair.  V85.  But  cf.  W.  bali  white- 
ness in  a  horse's  forehea'l.]  1.  Destitute  of  th*t  natural 
or  common  covering  on  the  hea<l  or  top,  as  of  hair,  feath- 
ers, foliage,  trees,  etc.  ;  as,  a  bald  head  ;  a  bald  oak. 

On  the  bald  top  of  an  iniinence.      WordaworVu 

2.  Destitute  of  ornament ;  unadorned  ;  bare  ;  literal. 

In  the  preface  to  Ium  own  ball  translation.      Dryden. 

3.  Undisguised.     "  Bald  egotism."  Lowell. 

4.  Destituteof  dignity  or  value;  paltry;  mean.  iOb3.\ 
B.  (li<)t.\  Destitute  of  a  beard  or  awn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 
6.  {Zool.)  {a)  Destitute  of  the  natural  covering.     (6) 

Marked  w  ith  a  white  spot  on  the  liead ;  bald-faced. 

Bald  buzzard  (ZouL),  the  flshhawk  or  osnrey.  —  Bald 
coot '.^'"V.),  a  name  of  the  European  coot  (/■■///('<(  atru)^ 
alluding  to  the  bare  patch  on  the  front  of  the  head. 

Bal'da-chin  (bXl'd.VkTn),  n.  [LL.  bfildachinus^  baU 
r/''i"//i>/f(,T,  a  canopy  of  rich      , . ,  


i 


Baldachin. 


Ik  carried  over  the  Iioht ; 
fr.  Haydtid,  It.  Baldacm, 
a  city  in  Turkish  Asia 
from  whence  these  rich 
silks  came  :  cf.  It.  Iml- 
dacrhinn.  Cf.  Baude- 
KiN.]  1.  A  rich  brocade  ; 
baudekin.     [Obs.'] 

2.  (Arch.)  A  structure 
in  form  of  a  canopy, 
sometimes  supported  by 
columns,  and  sometime.^ 
suspended  from  the  rout 
or  projecting  from  tlie 
wall;  generally  placed 
over  an  altar;  as,  the 
baldachin  in  St.  Peter's. 

3.  A  portable  canopy 
borne  over  siirineg.  etc.,  in  procession. 

[Written  also  baldachino,  baldaquin,  etc.^ 

Bald'  ea'gle  (bald'  e'g'l).  (Zool.)  The  white-headed 
eagle  (llaliwetus  lenco- 
ccph(ilus)  of  America. 
The  young,  until  several 
years  old,  lack  the  white 
feathers  on  the  head. 

^;^"  The  bald  eagle  is 
represented  in  the  coat 
of  arms,  and  on  the 
coins,  of  the  United 
States. 

Bal'der  (bal'der),  n. 
[Icel.  Baldr,  akin  to  E. 
b'dd.-\  (Scand.  Myth.) 
The  most  beautiful  and 
beloved  of  the  gods  ;  the 
god  of  peace,  the  son  of 
Odin  and  Freya.  [Writ- 
ten also  Baldiir.'} 
^B  a  I'd  e  r-d  a  s  h  (bal'-  ^^^^  ^.^^j^ 

der-dash),  n.    [Of  uncer- 
tain origin  :  cf.  Dan.  balder  noise,  clatter,  and  E.  dash; 
hence,  perhaps,  unmeaning  noise,  then  hodgepodge,  mix- 
ture ;  or  W.  baldo7'duss  a  prattling,  baldordd,  baldorddi, 
to  prattle.]  1.  A  wortliless  mixture,  especially  of  liquors. 

Indeed  beer,  bv  a  mixture  of  wine,  hath  lost  both  name  and 
nature,  and  is  called  baliterdai^li.    Taylor  (Vrink  and  Welcome). 

2.  Senseless  jargon  ;  ribaldry  ;  nonsense  ;  trash. 
Bal'der-dash,  v.  t.     To  mix  or  adulterate,  as  liquors. 
The  wine  merchants  of  Nice  brew  and  balderdash,  and  even 
mix  it  with  pigeon's  dung  and  quicklime.  Smollett. 

Bald'-faced''  (bald'fasf),  a.  Having  a  white  face  or  a 
white  mark  on  the  face,  as  a  stag. 

Baldliead'  (bald'h6d'),  71.  1.  A  person  whose  head 
is  bald.  ■■  2  Kings  u.  23. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  wliite-headed  variety  of  pigeon. 

Bald'head'ed,  ".     Having  a  bald  head. 

Bald'ly,  adv.    Nakedly ;  without  reserve  ;  inelegantly. 

Bald'nesB,  71.  The  state  or  condition  ofi  being  bald  ; 
as,  bahhiess  of  the  head  ;  baldne.'<s  of  style. 

Tliis  ■rives  to  their  syntax  a  peculiar  character  of  simplicity 
and.  baldness.  W.  D.  Whitney. 

Bald'pate'  ("-pat'),  n.  1.  A  baldheaded  person.    Shak. 

2.  (ZunL)  The  American  widgeon  (.•l7i(/.s  Amencana). 

Bald'pate'  (bald'j>at'),  I  a.     Destitute  of  hair  on   the 

Bald'pat'ed  (-pat'6d),    f      head  ;  baldlieaded.      Shak. 

Bald'rib'  (-rib'),  n.  A  piece  of  pork  cut  lower  down 
than  the  sparerib,  and  destitute  of  fat.   [Eng-I    Southey, 

Bal'dric  (bal'drtk),  n.  [OE.  baudric,  bawdrik, 
through  OF.  (cf.  F.  bamlrier  and  LL.  baldringns,  bal- 
drellus),  from  OHG.  balderich,  cf.  bah,  pah^  akin  to  E. 
belt.  See  Belt,  h.]  A  broad  belt,  sometimes  richly  orna- 
mented, worn  over  one  shoulder,  across  the  breast,  and 
under  the  opposite  arm  ;  less  properly,  any  belt.  [Also 
spelt  buwdrick-l 

A  radiant  haldi-ic  o'er  hlashnuldor  tied 

Sustained  the  sword  thut  glitlured  at  his  side.        Pope. 

Bald'win  (bald'wTn),  n.  (Bn/.)  A  kind  of  reddish, 
moder.itely  acid,  winter  apple.     \_f'-  S."} 

Bale  (baO,  n.  [OE.  bale,  OF.  bale,  F.  balle,  LL.  6a/ff, 
fr.  OHG.  balla,  palla,  pnllo,  G.  b<dl,  balle,  ballen^  ball, 
round  pack ;  cf.  D.  baal.  Cf.  Ball  a  round  body.]  A 
bundle  or  package  of  goods  in  a  cloth  cover,  and  corded 
for  storage  or  transportation ;  also,  a  bundle  of  straw, 
haj",  etc.,  put  up  compactly  for  transportation. 

Bale  of  dice,  a  pair  of  dice.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bale.  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baled  (bald) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Baling.]    To  make  up  in  a  bale.  Goldsmitfu 

Bale,  r.  t.     See  Bail,  r.  t.,  to  lade. 


use,   unite,   r^de,  full,  dp,   ilm ; 
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pity;     food,   fobt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   inlc;     tlien,  tliin;     box;     zU  =  z  in  azure. 
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BALLOT 


Bale  (bal),  n.  [AS.  bealo,  bealu^  balu;  akin  to  OS. 
baluy  OHG.  balo,  le-el.  bijl,  Goth,  balaems.'}  1.  Misery; 
calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  sorrow. 

Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale.        Spenser. 

2.  Evil;  an  evil,  pernicious  influence;  sometliing 
causing:  great  injury.     [Aojc  chie fit/ poetic'} 

Bal''e-ai'lc  (bSFe-ar'ik),  a.  [L.  BaUuricus,  fr.  Gr. 
BaAiapets  the  Balearic  Islands.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviya,  etc.,  in  the  Mediterra- 
uefui  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia. 

Balearic  crane.    {Zooh)    See  Crane. 

Ba-leen'  (bi-len'),  n.  [F.  hahine  whale  and  whale- 
bone, L.  balaena  VI  \\\i2.\q  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^dXaiva.']  {Zo'al.  & 
Com.)  Plates  or  blades  of  "whalebone,"  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  sometimes  a  foot  wide,  which  in 
certain  whales  {Bahtnoidea)  are  attached  side  by  side 
along  the  upper  jaw,  and  form  a  fringelike  sieve  by 
which  the  food  is  retained  in  the  mouth. 


Baleen  of  Greenland  Whale,  Rjjjht  Wlialc,  or  EowUead. 


Bale'flre'  (bal'fir'),  n.     [AS.  bitl/rir  the  fire  of  the 
funeral  pile;   hxl  fire,  flame  (akin  to  Icel.  hal,  OSlav. 
belu,  white,  Gr.  0aAos  bright,  white,  Skr.  hhala  bright- 
ness) -J-  /(/r,  E.  fire.'}    A  signal  fire  ;  au  alarm  fire. 
Sweet  Teviot  !  on  thy  eilver  tide 
The  glarins bahjlres'blaze  no  more.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
Bale'fnl  (bal'ful),  a.  lAS.beaIo/uf.  See  Bale  misery.] 

1.  Full  of  deadly  or  pernicious  iufl,uence;  destruc- 
tive.    ** Baleful  enemies."  Shah. 

Four  infernal  rivers  that  disz'ir^e 
Into  the  buroiii?  lake  their  baleful  ttrcamg.        Milton. 

2.  Full  of  firief  or  sorrow  ;  woeful;  sad.      [Archaic'} 
Bale'flll-Iy,  ndv.     In  a  baleful  manner ;  perniciously. 
Bale'iul-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  baleful. 
II  Bal'i-sa  ur  (bai'T-sa'oor),   w.      [Hind.]     {Zo'dl.)    A 

badL'*  rlike  animal  of  India  {Arclomix  colhiris). 

Bal'is-ter  (bSl'Ts-ter  or  ba-lis'ter),  n.  [OF.  hnlestre. 
See  Ballista.1     A  crossbow.     [06.s-.]  Blnunt. 

Bal'is-toid  l-toid),  a.  (Zo'ol. )  Like  a  fish  of  the  geuus 
Bidistes:  of  the  family  B<di.'^iid;p.     See  Filefish. 

II  Bal'lS-tra'ri-a  (b51'Ts-tra'rt-a),  II.  [LL.]  {Anc. 
Fort.)  A  narrow  opening,  often  cruciform,  through  wliich 
arrows  might  be  discharged.  Parker. 

li  Ba-llze'  (ba-lezO,  n.  [F.  halise  ;  cf.  Sp.  bftlisa.']  A 
pole  or  a  frame  raised  as  a  sea  beacon  or  a  landmark. 

Balk  (bak),  n.  [AS.  b(dca  beam,  ridge  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
bnlkr  partition,  hjalki  beam,  OS.  balkn,  G.  balkejt :  cf. 
Gael,  bale  ridge  of  earth  between  two  furrows.  Cf.  Bal- 
cony, Balk,  v.  t.,  3d  Bulk.]  1.  A  ridge  of  land  left  nn- 
plowed  between  furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  a  field ;  a  piece 
missed  by  the  plow  slipping  aside. 

Bad  plowmen  made  balks  of  such  ground.         Fuller. 

2.  A  great  beam,  rafter,  or  timber  ;  asp.,  the  tie-beam 
of  a  house.    The  loft  above  was  called  "the  balks." 

Tuba  hanging  in  tlic  balks.  Chaucer. 

3.  (3/i7.)  One  of  the  beams  connecting  the  successive 
supports  of  a  trestle  bridge  or  bateau  bridge. 

4.  A  hindrance  or  disappointment ;  a  check. 

A  balk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker.    Soutli. 

5.  A  sudden  and  obstinate  stop  ;  a  faihxre. 

6.  (Baseball)  A  deceptive  gesture  of  the  pitcher,  as  if 
to  deliver  the  ball. 

Balk  Un©  (Billiards),  a  line  across  a  billiard  table  near 
one  end,  marking  a  limit  witliin  wJiich  the  cue  balls  are 
placed  in  beginning  a  game  ;  also,  a  line  around  the  table, 
parallel  to  the  sides,  used  in  playing  a  particular  game, 
called  the  balk  line  game. 

Balk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Balked  (bakt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Balking.]  [From  Balk  a  beam;"ong.  to  put  a 
balk  or  beam  in  one's  way,  in  order  to  stop  or  hinder. 
Of.,  for  sense  2,  AS.  on  halcan  Iff/an  to  lay  in  heaps.] 

1.  To  leave  or  make  balks  in.    [Obs."}  Gotver. 
%  To  leave  heaped  up ;  to  heap  up  in  piles.    [06^.] 

Ten  thniisand  h^ild  Scots,  two  and  twentv  knights, 
j:ntk'd\n  Ihi-irown  bloud  did  Sir  Walter  see.  Shak. 

3.  To  omit,  miss,  or  overlook  by  chance.     [Obs."] 

4.  To  miss  intentionally ;  to  avoid  ;  to  shun ;  to  re- 
fuse ;  to  let  go  by ;  to  shirk.     [Obs.  or  Obsolescr/if] 

By  reason  of  the  contagion  then  in  London,  we  balked  the 

inns.  Jh-eh/n. 

Sick  he  is,  and  koepn  his  hed,  nnd  balks  his  meat.    P.p.  Hall. 

Nor  (loth  he  niiv  creature-  balk. 

But  laye  on  all  he  niutteth.  Prnyton. 

B.  To  disappoint;  to  frnstratc;  to  foil;  to  baflle;  to 

thwart ;  as,  to  balk  expectation. 

They  shall  not  hnlk  my  entrance.  P.inon. 

Balk,  V.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  contradiction ;  to  be  in 
opposition.     [  Ob.t.  ] 

In  Btrifcful  terms  with  him  to  halk.  Spcmtr. 

2.  To  stop  abruptly  and  stand  still  obHtinately ;  to  jib ; 
to  stop  short ;  to  swen-e  ;  afl,  the  horse  balk/;. 

E^*  Tliis  h.as  been  regarded  as  an  Americanism,  but  it 
occurs  in  Spenser'a  "  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  IV.,  10,  xxv. 
Nc  over  ought  hut  of  their  true  Iovcb  talVt, 
Nc  ever  for  rebuke  or  blunie  of  uiiy  h'lll:!. 

Balk,  V.  i.  [Prob.  from  D.  balkrti  to  bray,  bawl.]  To 
indi' nt'-  to  flMht-mieii,  liy  shoutH  or  sigiuils  from  shore, 
the  direction  taken  by  the  shoals  of  herring. 


Ball  and  Socket 
Juint  (socket 
in  eectirm,  to 
show  ballj. 


Balk'er  (bak'er),  n.  [See  2d  Baxk.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  balky. 

Balk'er,  «.  [See  last  Balk.]  A  person  who  stands 
on  a  rock  or  eminence  to  espy  tlie  shoals  of  lierrjng,  etc., 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  men  in  boats  which  way  they 
pass  ;  a  conder  ;  a  huer. 

Balk'ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  manner  to  bait  or  frustrate. 

Balk^ish,  a.     Uneven;  ridgy,     [i?.]  Hoiinshed. 

Balk'y  (b^k'y),  a.     Apt  to  balk  ;  as,  a  balky  horse. 

Ball  (bal),  n.  [OE.  bal,  balle ;  akin  to  OHG.  halla, 
palla,  G.  ball,  Icel.  bulb;  ball ;  cf.  F.  ballc.  Cf.  1st  Bale, 
n.,  PALLiLUX.]  1.  Any  round  or  roundish  body  or  mass ; 
a  sphere  or  globe ;  as,  a  ball  of  twine  ;  a  ball  of  snow. 

2.  A  spherical  body  of  any  substance  or  size  used  to 
play  with,  as  by  throwing,  knocking,  kicking,  etc. 

3.  A  general  name  for  games  in  whicii  a  ball  is  thrown, 
kicked,  or  knocked.     See  Baseball,  and  Football. 

4.  Any  solid  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  conical  projec- 
tile of  lead  or  iron,  to  be  discharged  from  a  firearm  ;  as, 
a  cannon  ball ;  a  rifle  ball ;  —  often  used  collectively ;  as, 
powder  aud  ball.  Spherical  balls  for  the  smaller  fire- 
arms are  commonly  called  bullets. 

6.  {Pyrotechnics  &  Mil.)  A  flaming,  roundish  body 
shot  into  the  air ;  a  case  filled  with  combustililes  intended 
to  burst  and  give  light  or  set  fire,  or  to  produce  smoke  or 
stench  ;  as,  a  fire  ball ;  a  stink  ball. 

6.  (Print.)  A  leather-covered  cushion,  fastened  to  a 
handle  called  a  ballstocJc;  —  formerly  used  by  printers 
for  inking  the  form,  but  now  superseded  by  the  roller. 

7.  A  roundish  protuberant  portion  of  some  part  of  the 
body ;  as,  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  the  ball  of  the  foot. 

8.  {Far.)  A  large  i>ill,  a  form  iu  wliich  medicine  is 
commonly  given  to  hor.ses ;  a  bolus.  White. 

9.  The  globe  or  earth.  Pope. 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  bcdl.         Addison. 

Ball  and  socket  joint,  n  joint  in  which  a  ball  moves  within 
a  so(  ki't.  :-ii  as  t'p  ;i'lniit  of  motion  in 
every  direction  within  certain  limits. 
—  Ball  bearingB,  a  mechanical  device 
for  lessening  tlie  friction  of  axle  bear- 
ings by  means  of  small  loose  metal 
b.Tlls.  —  Ball  cartridge,  a  cartridge  con- 
taining a  ball,  as  distmguished  from  a 
blank  cartridge,  contaming  only  pow- 
der. —  Ball  cock,  a  faucet  or  valve 
which  is  opened  or  closed  by  the  fall 
or  rise  of  a  ball  floating  in  wati-r  at  tlte 
end  of  alfver.  —Ball  gudgeon,  a  piv^t 
of  a  spherical  form,  wliirh  iiL-rmits  lat- 
eral deflection  of  the  arbor  or  shaft, 
wliile  retaining  the  pivot  in  its  socket. 
A'"K//(/.  —  Ball  lever,  the  lever  used  in 
a  ball  cock.  -Ball  of  the  eye,  the  eve 
itself,  as  distiuguislird  from  its  lids  and  socket;— for- 
merly, the  pupil  ol  tiu'i-yf.  —  Eanvalve{J/c/r//.).  a  contriv- 
ance by  whicli  a  ball,  placed  in  a  circular  cup  with  a  hole 
in  its  bottom,  operates  as  a  valve.  —  Ball  vein  (A/i/mi'n.  :\ 
soi-tof  iron  ore.  found  in  loose  masses  d  n  t;li>l>iiLir  i<>nu. 
containing  sparkling  particles.  —  Three  balia,  or  Three  gold- 
en ballfl,  a  pawnbroker'a  sign  or  shop. 

Syn.  —  See  Globe. 

Ball,  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  ;).  Balled  (bald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Balling.]  To  gather  balls  wliich  cUng  to  the  feet,  as 
of  damp  snow  or  clay  ;  to  gather  into  balls ;  as,  the  horse 
balls  ;  the  snow  b<dls. 

Ball,  V.  t.  1.  {Metal.)  To  heat  in  a  furnace  and  form 
into  balls  for  rolling. 

2.  To  form  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  as,  to  ball  cotton. 

Ball,  n.  [F.  baU  fr-  OF.  baler  to  dance,  fr.  LL.  baU 
tare.  Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^akXtiv  to  toss  or 
throw,  or  TraAAeii',  rraAAecrdai,  to  leap,  bound,  ^aWi^eiv  to 
danre,  jump  about ;  or  cf.  1st  Ball,  n.'\  A  social  assem- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

Ballad  (b31'l«d),  «.  [OE.  balade,  OF.  balade,  F.  bal- 
lade., fr.  Pr.  ballada  a  dancing  song,  fr.  ballare  to  dance  ; 
cf.  It.  bollata.  See  2d  Ball,  ?(.,  and  Ballet.]  A  popular 
kind  of  narrative  poem,  adapted  for  recitation  or  singing ; 
as,  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  ;  esp.,  a  sentimental  or 
romantic  poem  in  short  stanzas. 

Ballad,  r.  i.    To  make  or  sing  ballads.     [Obs."] 

Baliad,  t'.  t.     To  make  mention  of  in  ballads.     [Ohs.} 

Bal-lade'  (ba-lad'),  n.  [See  Ballad,  n.}  A  form  of 
French  versification,  sometimes  imitated  in  English,  in 
wliich  three  or  four  rbjTnes  recur  through  three  stanzas 
of  eight  or  ten  lines  each,  the  stanzas  concluding  with  a 
refrain,  and  the  whole  poem  with  an  envoy. 

Bal'lad-er  (l>SKl«d-er),  ?/.     A  writer  of  ballads. 

Ballad  mon'ger  (miin'ger).  [See  Monger.]  A  seller 
or  maker  of  ballads;  a  poetaster.  Shak. 

Ballad-ry  (-rJOi  "■  [From  Ballad,  n.]  Ballad 
poems ;  the  subject  or  style  of  ballads.  '*  Base  balladry 
is  so  beloved."  Draiiiin>. 

Balla-hOO  )  (bJtll.Vhoo),  n.      A  fast-sailing  sclmouer, 

Balla-hOU  t     used  in  the  Bennudas  and  Wes^t  Indies. 

Balla-rag  (-rSg),  r.  t.  [Corrupted  fr.  Indlinifi}  To 
bully;  to  tlireaten.     [/-«"]  T,  U'aj-foti. 

Ballast  (liai'l'fst),  n.  [I>.  ballast :  akin  to  Dan.  ba</last, 
balla.st,  OSw.  barla.^t,  Sw.  ballast.  The  first  part  is  peril, 
the  same  word  as  K.  fcntr,  adj. ;  the  second  isiffsf  aburden, 
and  hence  the  meaning  tt  bare,  or  mere,  load.  See  Baue, 
a.,  and  Last  load.]  1.  {.\'aut.)  Any  heavy  substance,  as 
Htone,  iron,  etc.,  i)ut  into  the  hold  to  sink  a  vessel  in  the 
water  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  capsizing. 

2.  Any  heavy  matter  put  into  the  car  of  a  balloon  to 
give  it  steadiness. 

3.  Gravel,  broken  stone,  etc.,  laid  in  the  bed  of  a  rail- 
road to  make  it  finn  and  solid. 

4.  Tlie  larger  solids,  as  broken  stone  or  gravel,  used  in 
making  concrete. 

&.  Fig, :  That  which  gives,  or  helps  to  maintftin,  u|>- 
rightnesH,  steadinnss,  and  Boc\irity. 

It  [pi'ty]  is  the  ri^ht  Ijidlimt  of  proflperity.      jUnrow. 

Ballait  engine,  a  stcnui  engine  used  in  excavating  and 
for  digging  au<l  raising  stones  aud  gravel  fur  ballast.  — 
Ship  In  ballaDt,  a  ship  carrying  only  ballast. 

Ballast,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ballasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 


One  form  of  BuIIisia. 


vb.n.  Ballasting.]    1.  To  steady,  as  a  vessel,  by  pat- 
ting heavy  substances  in  the  hold. 

2.  To  fill  in,  as  the  bed  of  a  railroad,  with  grav«l,  stone, 
etc.,  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

3.  To  keep  steady  ;  to  steady,  morally. 

'T  lb  cliarity  mu^t  ballast  the  heart,       JIammond. 

Ballast-age  (bSl'lflst-Sj),  «.  {Ban)  A  toll  paid  for 
the  privilegfof  taking  up  ballat^t  in  a  port  or  harbor. 

Ballasting,  n.  That  which  in  used  for  steadyiiur 
anythiiit,';  ballast.  ^    * 

Balla-try  (-l^trj?),?!.  See  Balladby.  [Oba.l  3fil(on. 

I!  Ballet  (baiMfi'  or  b51'l5t ;  liTT),  n.  [F.,  a  dim.  of 
bal  dance.  See  2d  Ball,  n.]  1.  An  artistic  dance  per- 
formed as  a  theatrical  entertaimnent,  or  an  interlude, 
by  a  number  of  persons,  usually  women.  Sometimes,  a 
scene  accompanied  by  pantomime  and  dancing. 

2.  The  company  of  persons  who  perfonn  the  ballet. 

3.  {Mas.)  A  liglit  part  song,  or  madrigal,  with  a  fa  la 
burden  or  chorus,  —  most  common  with  the  Elizabethaa 
madrigal  composers. 

4.  {Her.)  A  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  representing  one- 
or  more   balls,  which   are   de- 
nominated bezants,  plates,  etc., 
according  to  color. 

Ball'-flow'er  (bal'flou'er), 
11.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  re- 
sembling a  ball  placed  in  a  cir- 
cular flower,  the  petals  of  which 
form  a  cup  round  it,  —  usually 
inserted  in  a  hollow  molding. 

II  Bal-lis'ta  (bSl-lTs'ta),  n.;pl.  Ballist^  (-te). 
balh'sta,  balista,  fr.  Gr.  ^dWeiv 
to  throw.]  An  ancient  military 
engine,  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross- 
bow, used  for  hurling  large  mis- 
siles. 

Ballls-ter  (bal'lT^-ter  or  hSX- 
IT.s'ter),  71.  [L.  ballista.  Cf. 
Balister.]    a  crosKbow.    [Obs.} 

Bal-lis'tic    (b51-lTs'tTk),     a. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bal- 
lista, or  to  the  art  of  hurling  stones  or  missile  weapona 
by  means  of  an  engine. 

2-  Pertaining  to  projection,  or  to  a  projectile. 

BalUatic  pendulum,  an  instniment  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  wood  or  otlier  material  suspended  as  a  penduliun,  for 
measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  projectiles  by  means- 
of  the  arc  through  which  their  impact  impels  it. 

Bal-lis'tics  (-tlks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  balistique.  See  Bal- 
lista .  ]  The  science  or  art  of  hurling  missile  weapons  by 
the  use  of  an  engine.  W/tewelL 

li  Balli-um  (bSKlt-um),  «.     [LL.]    See  Bailey. 

Bal-loon'   (bal-loon'),    7).     [F.    ballon,   aug.    of  balle 
ball :    cf.  It.  ballone.      See   1st 
Ball,  7J.,  aud  cf.  Pallone.]  1.  A 
bag  made  of  silk  or  other  light 
material,  and  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas  or  heated  air,  so  as  to   ; 
rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere  ;    ■ 
especially,   one   with   a  car   at-  f^ 
tached  for  aerial  navigation.  ""  ■ 

2-  {Arch.)  A  ball  or  globe  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar,  church,  etc.,   tp' ; , 
as  at  St.  Paul's,  in  London.    [R.}     ' 

3.  {Chem.)   A    round  vessel,   't- 
usually  with  a  short  neck,  to  ym- 
hold  or  receive  whatever  is  dis-   "ii^kwi:' 
tilled  ;  a  glass  vessel  of  a  spher- 
ical form. 

4.  {Piirnterhnics)  A  bomb  or 
shell.     iOhs.'] 

6-  A  game  played  with  a  large  inflated  ball.     [Obs.y 
6.  {Eiifjravinfj)  The  outline   inclosing  words    repre- 
sented as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  pictured  figure. 

Air  balloon,  a  balloon  for  aerial  navigation.  —  BallooBt 
frame  {('"rji.),  a  house  frame  constructed  altogether  of 
small  timber. —Balloon  net,  a  variety  of  wovtii  lace  iHi 
which  the  weft  threads  are  twisted  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner around  the  warp. 

Bal-loon%  v.  t.    To  take  up  in,  or  as  if  in,  a  balloon. 
Bal'loon',  v.  i.     l.  To  go  up  or  voyage  iu  a  balloon. 

2.  To  expand,  or  pnfi'  out,  like  a  balloon. 
Bal-lOOned'  (-Iwnd'),  a.     Swelled  out  like  a  balloon. 
Bal-loon'er  (-er),  ??.    One  who  goes  up  iu  a  balloon  ;. 

an  aeronaut. 

Bal-loon'  fish'  (fTsh').  {Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
T>iod<nt  (ir  tin-  k*  "us  Tetraodon,  having  the  power  of  dis- 
tending: its  IhhIv  by  taking  air  or  w.iter  into  its  dilatable 
e.sopliat:ns.     S<c   Glouefish,  and  IIUK  fish. 

Bal-loon'ing.  it.  1.  Tlie  art  or  practice  of  managing 
balloons  or  vnya^'iug  in  them. 

2.  {Stock  Fxch<iv(je)  The  [iroccss  of  temporarily  rais- 
ing the  value  of  a  stock,  as  by  fictitious  sales.     [C.  S."^ 

Bal-loon'ing  spl'der  (spi'der).  {Zo'61.)  A  spider  whicli. 
has  the  habit  of  rising  into  the  air. 
Many  kinds  (esp.  species  of  Lyca.m)  do 
this  while  yoiuig  by  ejecting  threads 
of  silk  until  the  forco  of  the  wind  upon 
them  carries  the  spider  aloft. 

Bal-loon'lst,  n-     An  aeronaut. 

Bal-loon'ry  (-rj),  ??.  The  art  or 
practice  of  ascenthng  in  a  balloon; 
aeronautics. 

Ballot  (bJillut).  V.  [F.  ballotte,  fr. 
It.  ballotta.     See  Ball  round  body.] 

1.  Originally,  a  ball  used  for  secret 
voting.  Hence' ;  Any  printed  or  writ- 
ten ticket  nsed  in  voting, 

2.  The  act  of  voting  by  balls  or 
by  written  or  printed  b-allots  or  tick- 
ets ;  the  system  of  voting  secretly  by  balls  or  by  tickets. 

Tilt'  inRufficicncy  of  the  ballot.  Dicketi*.. 
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3.  TJie  whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  an  election,  or  in 
a  given  territory  or  electoral  district. 

Ballot  boi,  a  box  for  receiving  ballots. 

Ballot  (l>ai'IQt),  V.  i.  [imp.  S:  }>.  p.  Balloted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  fh.  71.  Ballotino.]  [p.  ballotler  to  tonB,  to  ballot,  or 
It.  biilluttare.  See  BALLOT,  «.]  To  voto  or  decide  by 
bant>t ;  .13,  to  ballot  for  a  candidate. 

Bal'lot,  V.  t.    To  voto  for  or  in  opposition  to. 

Nom>  of  the  ciniinL'tituni  tirriving  to  a  audicicnt  number  nf 
bttllK,  they  fell  tii  Imttot  aoiiie  otlicra.  air  //.  Wotton. 

Baiao-tade'  (bSKIft-tad'  or  -tad'),  n.  [F.  hullottadc,  fv. 
hallotter  to  toss.  See  Ballot,  v.  1]  {Man.)  A  le;ip  of  a 
horse,  as  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a  etnuKlit  line,  bo 
that  when  his  four  foet  are  in  the  nir,  ho  showa  only  the 
shoes  (if  hi.s  hind  feet,  without  jerking  out. 

BallO-ta'Uon  (bSFlft-la'ahOn),  n.  Voting  by  ballot. 
iOhs.)  .Sir  If.  Wottun. 

BallOt-er  (I>SI'int-er),  n.     One  who  votes  by  ballot. 

Bal'lO-tln  (bai'lft-tln),  n.  [F.]  An  officer  who  has 
cliarpe  of  a  hallnt  box.     [Obs.}  Harrington. 

Bal'lOW  (liXl'l;^),  n._  A  cudgel.     [06^.]  Shak. 

Ball'proof''  (t'al'proof),  a.  Incapable  of  being  pene- 
trated l>y  balls  trum  firearms. 

BaU'room'  (-room'),  n.    A  room  for  balls  or  dancing. 

Balm  (bam),  n.  [OE.  hnume,  OF.  baiisme,  Imsme,  F. 
baume,  h.  balsam nm  balsam,  from  Gr.  (SaAo-a/xoc;  per- 
liaps  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  basam.     Cf.  Balsam.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus  Melissa. 

2.  The  resinous  and  aromatic  exudation  of  certain  trees 
or  shrubs.  Di-ydcn. 

3.  Any  fragrant  ointment.  ShaU. 

4.  ADything  tliat  heals  or  that  mitigates  pain,  ^*^  Bulm 
for  each  tL"  Mrs.  Ilcmans. 

Balm  cricket  C^o//^),  the  European  cicada.  Tenvysoji.— 
Balm  of  Gilead  [Hot.),  a  small  ovcri^recii  African  and  Asiatic 
tree  of  the  terfbintliiiie  f;umly  *  H'liMivtoih-Ddixni  Oilra- 
(ie?ise).  Its  leaves  jield.  wltcii  hniiscd,  a  stronc  aromatic 
scent ;  and  from  this  tree  is  obtained  the  balm  of  Gihadol 
the  shops,  ov  balsam  of  Meica.  Tliia  has  a  yellomsh  or 
ei'eeuieh  color,  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as  an  unguent  and  cosmetic 
by  the  Turks.  Tlie  fragrant  herb  i.h;,rvcv)di<tlum  Cana- 
nensc  is  familiarly  called  f-alm  of  (,'/!' •/'/,  and  so  are  the 
Amencau  trees,  Pcwilus  balsantiferc,  variety  candicans 
(balsam  poplar),  and  Ahies  bahamca  (balsam  fir). 

Balm,  V.  t.  To  anoint  with  balm,  or  with  anythini? 
medicinal.    Hence:  To  soothe;  to  mitigate.     \_Archaiv'\ 

Shak. 
Balm'My  (bamT-fi),  r.  /.     IBalm  +  -/(/.]    To  ren- 
der balmy.     [O65.]  Cheyne. 
Balm'1-Iy,  ndr.     In  a  balmy  manner.            Coleridge. 
Bal-mor'al  (bSl-mor'^/l),  n.     [From  Balmoral  Castle, 
in  Al)erdeensliire,  Scotland.]    1.  A  long  woolen  petticoat, 
worn  innnediately  under  the  dress. 
2.  A  kind  of  stout  walking  shoe,  laced  in  front. 
A  man  who  uses  his  balntorals  to  tread  on  your  toes. 

George  Eliot. 

Balm'y  (bam'y),  a.     1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm  ; 

odoriferous;  aromatic;  assuaging;  soothing;  refreshing; 

mild.     *'The  balmy  breeze."  Tickell. 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  bahiuj  sleep  !        ]  omjij. 

2.  Producing  balm.     "The  balmy  tree."  Pope. 

Syn.  — Fragrant ;  sweet-scented;  odorous;  spicy, 

Bal'ne-al  (bai'iiJ-rtl),  a.     [L.  balneum  bath.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  bath.  Hoicell. 

Bal'ne-a-ry  (-a-rj),  n.     [L.  halnearium,  fr.  balneujn 

bath.1     A  bathing  room.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bal'ne-a'tlon  (bai'ne-a'shiin),   n.      [LL.  balneare   to 

bathe,  fr.  L.  balneum  bath.]     The  act  of  batiiing.     [i?.] 

Bal'ne-a-tO-ry  (bai'ne-a-tS-ry),  a.     [L.  balneatorius.\ 

Belonging  to  a  bath.     {Obs.'\ 

Bal'ne-og'ra-phy  (bSKne-Sg'ra-fy),  n.  [L.  balneum 
bath  +  'fjraphi/.j     A  description  of  baths. 

Bal'ne-Ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jy),  71.  [L.  balneum  bath  -f 
•logi/.l     A  treatise  on  baths ;  the  science  of  bathing. 

Barne-o-ther'a-py  (-S-ther'a-pjr),  71.  [L.  balneum 
batli  +  Gr.  eepairevei-v  to  heal.]  The  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  batlis. 
Bal'o-tade'  (bSl'o-tad'  or  -tad'),  "•  See  Ballotade. 
llBal'sa  (bal'sa),  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.  balsa.'}  {yaiit.)  A 
raft  or  float,  used  principally  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America. 

Bal^sam  (bal'snm),  n.  [L.  balsamum  the  balsam  tree 
or  its  resin,  Gr.  ^akaafxov.  See  Balm,  jl]  1.  A  resin 
containing  more  or  less  of  an  essential  or  volatile  oil. 

fl^*^  The  balsams  are  aromatic  resinous  substances, 
flowmg  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain  plants 
A  great  variety  of  substances  pass  under  this  name,  but 
the  term  is  now  usually  restricted  to  resins  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  volatile  oil,  contain  benzoic  and  ciimamic  acid 
Among  the  true  balsams  are  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the 
balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu.  There  are  also  many 
pharmaceutical  prepiirations  and  resinous  substances, 
possessed  of  a  balsamic  smell,  to  which  the  name  balsam 
has  been  given. 

2.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  species  of  tree  {Abies  balsamea).  {b) 
An  annual  garden  plant  {Impatiens  balsamina)  with 
beautiful  flowers ;  balsaimne. 

3.  Anything  that  heals,  soothes,  or  restores. 
Was  not  the  people's  blessing  a  ftr»/jam  to  thy  blood  ?  TiJinusnn. 

Balaam  apple  (/fof.).  an  East  Indian  plant  (J/"fj»f.>n/,rr7 
?>a/sa;/i(H<(),  of  the  gourd  family,  with  red  or  oranee-vel- 
low  cucumber-shaped  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wahmt.  used 
as  a  vulnerary,  and  in  liniments  and  poultices.  -Balsam 
txiliot.),  the  American  roniferous  tree,  Abies  bahamra 
from  which  the  useful  Canada  balsam  is  derived  —  Bal- 
Bam  of  copaiba.  See  Copaiba.  —Balsam  of  Mecca,  balm  of 
^i.'i^^"-  — f  ^Isam  of  Peru,  a  reddish  brown,  syrupy  balsam 
obtained  from  a  Central  American  tree  {Afyrv.rj/loii  Pe- 
reir.'p)and  used  as  a  stomachic  and  expectorant,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers,  etc.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a  product  of  Peru.  -  Balsam  of  Tolu.  a  reddis}]  or  vellow- 
ish  brown  semisolid  <_Tf  sohd  balsam,  obtained  from  a 
South  American  tTef.-< .Ui/ro.rvlon  tohiifenuu).  It  is  highly 
fragrant,  and  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  expectorant  — 
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Baloani  tree,  any  tree  from  which  balsam  is  obtained,  esp. 
tin-  .-Un<-s  balsamia.  —  Canada  baleam,  Balaam  of  fir,  Canada 
turpi  iitine,  a  yellowish,  viheiil  liquid,  wiiirli,  l,y  time  ;iiid 

exi.uf,ure,  !M-<'uiii,-HiLtr:iMHp;in-iitw,lidmaKH.  It  is-»hlaiiie<| 
In. Ill  til.- bain,  ol  Gilriid  (nr  balHaiiiMir  (.1///''.  hul.unu-i} 
by  bre;ikiiin  tlie  veaiclcM  upon  thu  trunk  and  branches. 
bee  Balm. 

Bal'Bam  (bal'eam),  v.  t.     To  treat  or  anoint  with  bal- 
sam ;  to  ivlieve,  as  with  balsam  ;  to  render  balsamic. 
Bal'sam-a'tlon  (bal'wiii-li'.shun  or  bai'-),  n.    1.  The 

act  of  imparthig  baisamie  properties. 
2.   The  art  or  profi-Dfi  of  embalming. 
Bal-sam'ic(brd-.'^aiiiakorbai-;  L>77),  1  a.      [Cf.    F. 
Bal-sam'lc-al(-H;'luj'T-k«l),  }    balsamique.] 

Having  Die  qualities  of  balsam;  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, balsam ;  soft;  mitigative;  soothing;  restorative. 

Bal'sam-lf'er-OUS  (baPfif/m-Tfer-us  or  bai'-},  a.  \_Bal- 
satii    !-  ./eroH.t.]     Pnidii-iiig  balsam. 

Bal'sam-lne  (bal'.v/m-tn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  balsamine,  fr. 
Gr.  z^aAfTo/xtVTj  balsam  plant.]  {Bot.)  The  Impatiens 
bal.'oniiina,  or  garden  balsam. 

Bal'sam-OUS  (-us),  a.     Having  the  quality  of  balsam  ; 
containtiig  balsam.     *' A  balsainous  subHtance."     Sterne. 
Bal^ter  (-ter),  v.  t.     [Etymol.  uncertain.     Cf.  Blood- 
BOLTERED.]     To  stick  together.     [Obs.']  Holland. 

Baltic  (bal'tlk),  a.  [NL.  niare  Baltirum,  fr.  L.  bat- 
tens belt,  from  certain  straits  or  channels  surrounding  its 
isles,  called  belts.  See  Belt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sea  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Jutland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany;  situated  on  the  B.iltie  Sea. 
Bal'tl-more  bird'  (bal'tT-morberdO-  I  {Zoijl.)  A  com- 
Bal'U-moro  O'li-Ole  (o'rl-ol).  J      mon  Ameri- 

can bird 
{Icte- 
rus gal- 
bn  la) , 
named 
after  Lord 
B  a  1  t  i  - 
more,  be- 
cause its 
colors    (black    and    or- 
ange red)  are  like  those 
of  Jiis  coat  of  arms  ;  — 
called  also  golden  robin. 
Bal'Ufl-ter  (bSl'Ks-ter),  n.     [F.  balvstre,  It.  balanslro, 
fr.  L.  balatistium  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  fr. 
Gr.  ^aXavfjTiov ;  —  so  named  from  the  similarity  of  form.] 
{Arch.)  A  small  column  or  pilaster,  used  as  a  support  to 
the  rail  of  an  open  parapet,  to  guard  the  side  of  a  stair- 
ca.se,  or  the  front  of  a  gallery.     See  Balustrade.    [Cor- 
rupted into  banister.'] 
BaPus-tered  (-terd),  a.     Having  balusters.     Dryden. 
Bal'us-trade'  (-trad'),  n.  [F.  balustrade.  It.  balaus- 
trata,  fr.  balanslro.     See  Bal- 
uster.]   {Arch.)  A  row  of  bal- 
usters topped  by  a  rail,  serving 
as  an  open  parapet,  aa  along 
tlie  edge  of  a  balcony,  terrace, 
bridge,  staircase,  or  the  eaves 
of  a  building. 

Bam  (b5m),  «.  [Prob.  a 
contr.  of  bamboozle.]  An  im- 
position ;  a  cheat ;  a  hoax. 

Garrick.  Balustraflc. 

To  relieve  the  tedium,  he  kept  plying  them  with  all  man- 
ner of  bams.  Fiof.  Wilsun. 

Bam,  ?'.  /.    To  cheat ;  to  wheedle.     [Slang]       Foote. 

llBam-M'no  (bam-be'no).  n.  [It.,  a  little  boy,  fr. 
barnbo  silly ;  cf.  Gr.  ^a/xpaAt'^en',  fiafiPaivetv,  to  chatter.] 
A  child  or  baby  ;  esp.,  a  representation  in  art  of  the  in- 
fant Christ  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Bam-bOC'Ci-ade'  (b3m-bok'se-ad'),  n.  [It.  bnmboc- 
ciata,  fr.  Bamboccio  a  nickname  of  Peter  Van  Laer,  a 
Dutch  genre  painter;  properly,  a  child,  simpleton,  pup- 
pet, fr.  hnmbo  silly.]  {Paint.)  A  representation  of  a  gro- 
te.<;que  scene  from  common  or  rustic  life. 

Bam-boo'  (bSm-boo'),  n.  [Malay  banibu,  niambu.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  ti. 

the  family  of  (P      ,y   ^-*'C- 

grasses,  and  genus  V         '-    '-  -\'  ^  '^■',- 

Bambu-sa,  f^TOwing  -'  'ij^ 

in    tropical    couu-        _  /'      ■  "'^^  -^ 

tries.  "^^^"^  '  V^-^ 

|^="  The  most     ,  ^  ^ 

useful  species  is  ^^ 

B<tmhasa  arnndi- 
tiarea,  which  has 

a  woody,  hollow,     --^  -  -  ^ 

round,    straight,  -  y~^ 

jointed  stem,  and 
grows    to    the   ^', 

height  of  forty  feet  ^ 

and  upward.  The 
flowers  g  r  o  w  in 
large  pan  ic  1  es, 
from  tlie  johits  of 
t  h  e  stalk,  placed 
three  in  a  parcel, 
close  to  their  re- 
ceptacles. Old 
stalks  grow  to  five 
or  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  so 
liard  .nnd  durable 
as  ti»  be  used  for 
Imildiug,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  furni- 
ture, for  water 
pipes,   and    for 

poles  to  support  Bamboo, 

palanquins.  The 
smaller  stalks  are  used  for  walking  sticks,  flutes,  etc. 

Bam-bOO',  v.  t.    To  flog  with  the  bamboo. 

Bam-boo'zle  (-z'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  7?.  p.  Bamboozled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bamboozling  (-zling).]  [Said  to 
be  of  Gipsy  origin.]     To  deceive  by  trickery;  to  cajole 


^^^iV 


by  confusing  the  senfiea  ;  to  hoax  ;  to  myetify  ;  to  bum- 
bug.  [Collar/.]  Adduon. 
Whut  oriL-iitiil  toinfooU;ry  !•<  hnmhoosting  you  ?  J.  II.  Newman. 

Bam-bOO'zler  (l^Sm-boo'zlEr),  n.  A  Bwiudler;  onci 
wlio  deceives  by  trickery.     [Colloq.']  Arbuthnot. 

II  Ban  (bjin),  n.  A  kind  of  fine  muslin,  made  in  the  Eaat 
Indies  Irom  the  fiber  of  tin;  banana  leaf  Htalks. 

Ban  (bin),  n,  [AS.  bann  cummand,  edict;  akin  to 
D.  ban,  Icel.  bann,  Dan.  band,  OUG.  ban,  G.  bann,  a 
public  proclamation,  as  of  interdiction  or  excommunica- 
tion, Gr.  i^dvat  to  say,  L.  Jari  to  speak,  Skr.  than  to 
spaak  ;  cf.  F.  ban,  LL.  bannum,  of  G.  origin.  V86.  Cl 
Abanook,  Fame.]  1.  A  public  proclamation  or  L-dict ; 
a  public  order  or  notice,  mandatory  or  prohibitory;  u 
summons  by  public  proclamation. 

2.  {Feudal  &.  Mil.)  A  calling  together  of  the  kiiig'H 
(esp.  the  French  king's)  vasHals  for  military  service  ;  al«o, 
the  body  of  vassals  thus  assembled  or  sunnnoned.  In 
present  usage,  in  France  and  Prushia,  the  most  etrectivo 
part  of  the  population  liable  to  military  duty  and  not  in 
the  standing  army. 

3.  pi.  Notice  of  a  proposed  marriage,  proclaimed  in 
churcli.    See  Banns  (the  common  spelling  in  this  tense). 

4.  An  interdiction,  prohibition,  or  proscription.  *'  Un- 
der ban  to  touch."  MUlon. 

5.  A  curse  or  anathema.     "  Hecate's  6an."  Shak. 

6.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  delin- 
queut  for  ofi"ending  against  a  ban  ;  ae,  a  mulct  paid  to  a 
biiiliop  liy  one  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  other  crimes. 

Ban  of  the  empire  (^,'irmajt  //isl.),  an  imperial  int^-rdict 
by  wjiicii  political  rights  and  pnvileges,  aa  those  of  a 
prince,  city,  or  district,  were  taken  away. 

Ban,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ]).  Banned  (bSnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
tb.  n.  Banning.]  [OE.  ban7ie7i,  bannien,  to  sunwiion, 
curse,  AS.  baiinan  to  summon  ;  akin  to  Dan.  ba7ide,  for- 
bande,  to  curse,  Sw.  ba7ma  to  revile,  bannas  to  curee. 
See  Ban  an  edict,  and  cf.  Banish.]  1.  To  curse;  to 
invoke  evil  upon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  interdict.  *  Byron. 

Ban,  V.  i.    To  curse ;  to  swear.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Ban,  71.  [Serv.  ba7i;  cf.  Russ.  &  Pol.  pan  a  master, 
lord.  Per.  ban.]  An  ancient  title  of  tlie  warden  of  the 
eastern  marches  of  Hungary  ;  now,  a  title  of  the  viceroy 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Banzai  (b.1n'«l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  ban  an  ordinance.]  Com- 
mouiihice  ;  trivial;  hackneyed;  trite. 

Ba-nal'My  (ba-nSll-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Banalities  (-tlz). 
[F.  banalite.  See  Banal.]  Something  commonplace, 
hackneyed,  or  trivial ;  the  commonplace,  in  speech. 

The  highest  things  were  thus  brought  down  to  the  bminfitiri^ 
of  ditctiiirse.  ./.  Morliy. 

Ba-na^na  (ba-na'n&;  277),  n.  [Sp,  banana,  name  of 
the  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  almost 
treelike  size  {Musa  sapip}itnm)\ 
also,  its  edible  fruit.    See  Musa. 

Q^p^  The   banana  has  a  soft, 
lierbaceous  stalk,  with  leaves  01 
gieat  lengtli  and  breadth.     The 
flowers   grow  in  bimchea,    i  ov- 
ered  with  a  sheatli  of  a  green  1 .1 
purple  color;  the  fruit  is  hvi'  m 
SIX  niches  long,  and  over  an  ii 
in  diameter  ;    the  pulp  is   n 
and  of  a  luscious  taste,   an-l 
eaten    either    raw    or    cook- > I. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical 
countries,  and  furnishes  an  im- 
portant article  of  food. 

Banana  bird  (Zool.),  a  small 
American  bird  [Irttrus  leurop- 
tenjx),  whieh  feeds  on  the  ba- 
nana. —  Banana  quit  {Xo'6l.)j  a 
small  bird  of  tropical  Amenca, 
of  the  genus  CeriUiola,  allied  to 
the  creepers. 

Ban'at  (bSn'at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  & 
G.  banat.     See  Bam  a  warden.]  Banana. 

The  territory  governed  by  a  ban. 

Banc  (b.1nk),  1  n.  [OF.  banc,  I.'L.  banctis.    See 

l!Ban'CUS(b5n'kus),  [    Bank,  n.]     A  bench;  a  higli 

Bank  (bank),  )    seat,  or  seat  of  distinction  or 

judgment ;  a  tribunal  or  court. 

In  banc.  In  banco  (the  ablative  of  bartcus).  In  bank,  in 
full  court,  or  with  full  judicial  authority;  as,  sittmgs/» 
banc  (distinguished  from  sittings  at  nixi  2)}-ius). 

II  Ban'co  (banHsS),  ji.  [It.  See  Baiik.]  A  bank, 
especially  that  of  Venice. 

C^^g^  Tliis  term  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  indi- 
cate bank  money,  as  distinguished  from  the  current 
money,  when  this  last  has  become  depreciated. 

Band  (bSnd),  n.  [OE.  bn7)d,  bond,  Ice\.  band ;  akin 
to  G.,  Sw.,  &  D.  band,  OHG.  ba7it,  Goth,  bandi,  Skr. 
bandha.  a  binding,  bandh  to  bind,  for  bhanda,  bhandh, 
also  to  E.  bend,  bind.  Di  sense  7,  at  least,  it  is  fr.  F. 
bande,  from  OHG.  bant.  V90.  See  Bind,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Bend,  Bond,  1st  Bandy.]  1.  A  fillet,  strap,  or  any  nar- 
row ligament  w\X\x  which  a  thing  is  encircled,  or  fastened, 
or  by  which  a  number  of  things  are  tied,  bound  together, 
or  confined ;  a  fetter. 

Every  one's  bands  were  loosed.        Acts  xvi.  26. 

2.  {Arch.)  {a)  A  continuous  tablet,  stripe,  or  series  of 
ornaments,  as  of  carved  foliage,  of  color,  or  of  brickwork, 
etc.  {b)  In  Gotliic  architecture,  the  molding,  or  suite  of 
moldings,  which  encircles  the  pillars  and  small  shafts. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  the  means  of  union  or  connec- 
tion between  persons;  a  tie.  "To  join  in  HjTnen^s 
band.<;."  Shak. 

4.  A  linen  collar  or  ruff  worn  in  the  16th  and  ITth 
centuries. 

5.  pi.  Two  strips  of  linen  hanging  from  the  neck  in 
front  as  part  of  a  clerical,  legal,  or  academic  dress. 

6.  A  narrow  strip  of  cloth  or  other  material  on  any 
article  of  dress,  to  bind,  strengthen,  ornament,  or  com- 
plete it.     "  Band  and  gusset  and  aeam. "'  Ifood, 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,    Orn ;     pity;     food,   fo^t;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   iiik;     tlien,   tliin;     box;    ±ii  = 


z  in  azure. 


BAND 

7.  A  company  of  persons  united  in  any  common  de- 
sign, especially  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Troops  of  horsemen  with  hig  haitds  of  fool.  Shak. 

8.  A  number  of  musicians  who  play  together  upou 
portable  musical  instruments,  especially  tliose  making  a 
loud  sound,  as  certain  wind  instruments  (trumpets,  clar- 
ini-ts,  etc.),  and  drums,  or  cymbals. 

9.  {Bot.)  A  space  between  elevated  lines  or  ribs,  as 
of  tlie  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

10.  {Zo'jl.)  A  stripe,  streak,  or  other  mark  transverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

11.  (Mech.)  A  belt  or  strap. 

12.  A  bond.     [Obs.']     "  Tiiy  oath  and  fiant/."      Shak. 

13.  Pledge  ;  security.     [OfiV]  Speiiser. 

Band  saw,  a  saw  in  the  form  of  au  endless  steel  belt, 
witli  teeth  on  one  edge,  running  over  wheels. 

Band  (biSnd),  v.  t.  [imp-  &  p-  p-  Bandeo  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Banding.]    1.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  band. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  baud. 

3.  To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 
"Banded  against  Ids  tlirone."  Milton. 

Banded  architrave,  pier,  ahaft,  etc.  {Arch,)^  an  architrave, 
pier,  etc.,  of  which  the  regular  profile  is  mterrupted  by 
blocks  or  projections  crossmg  it  at  right  angles. 

Band,  v.  i.  To  confederate  for  some  common  pur- 
pose ;  to  unite  ;  to  conspire  together. 

Certain  of  tlic  Jews  hami.fl  together.    Acts  xxiii.  12. 

Band,  v.  t.    To  bandy;  to  drive  away.     [06^.] 

Band,  imp.  of  Bind.     [Oi.?.]  Spenser. 

Band'age  (bSnd'aj),  r?.  [F.  bandage,  fr.  bmide.  See 
Band.]  1.  A  tiUet  or  strip  of  woven  material,  used  in 
dressing  and  binding  up  wounds,  etn. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  bandage  ;  that  winch  is 
bound  over  or  round  somethmg  to  cover,  strengthen,  or 
compress  it ;  a  ligature. 

Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a  bandage  over  her 
cy»-'»-  Addison. 

Band'ago,  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Bandaged  (-ajd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bandaging  (bSnd'a-jTng).]  To  bind,  dress, 
or  cover,  with  a  bandage  ;  as,  to  bandage  the  eyes. 

i;  Ban-dala  (bSn-daaa),  n.  A  fabric  made  in  Manilla 
from  tlie  older  leaf  slieaths  of  the  abaca  {Musa  textilis). 

Ban-dan'na  I  (bSu-dSn'ri),  n.    [Hind.  bandhnR  a  mode 

Ban-dan'a  I  of  dyeing  in  which  the  cloth  is  tied  in 
different  places  so  as  to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from 
receiving  the  dye.  Cf.  Band,  «.]  1.  A  species  of  silk  or 
cotton  handkerchief,  having  a  uniformly  dyed  ground, 
usually  of  red  or  blue,  witli  white  or  yellow  figures  of  a 
circular,  lozenge,  or  other  simple  form. 

2.  A  style  of  calico  printing,  in  whicli  white  or  bright 
spots  are  produced  upon  cloth  previously  dyed  of  a  uni- 
fonn  red  or  dark  color,  by  discharging  portions  of  the 
color  by  chemical  means,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is 
under  pressure.  Ure. 

BandHsox'  (bSnd'bSks'),  n.  A  light  box  of  pasteboard 
or  thin  woud,  usually  cylindrical,  for  holding  ruffs  (the 
bands  of  the  ITtli  eentury),  collars,  caps,  bonnets,  etc. 

llBan'deau  (bSu'do),  7i.;  pi.  Bandeaxtx  (bSn'doz). 
[F.]    A  narrow  band  or  fillet ;  a  part  of  a  head-dress. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  btiff  bandeau  of  leather. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Band'e-let  (bSnd'MJt),  Bandaet  (-ISt),  n.  [F.  bajide- 
lette,  dim.  of  bande.  See  Band,  n.,  and  cf.  Bendlet.] 
{Arrh.)  A  small  band  or  fillet;   any  little  band  or  fiat 

Givilt. 
r),  n.  One  banded  with  others.  [/?.] 
Band'e-role(b3nd'e-rol),  Band'roKbSnd'rol),  n.  [F: 
banilerole,  dim.  of  baitdi^re,  bnnnil're,  bauner ;  cf.  It. 
bandeniola  a  little  bauner.  See  Banner.]  A  little  ban- 
ner, flag,  or  streamer.     [Written  also  ba7inerol.} 

From  the  extremity  of  wliich  fluttcrea  a  small  banJernJe  or 
Btrcamer  bearing  a  cross.  ^'i,-  i\\  <;cott. 

Band'  flsh'  (bSnd'  fish'),  i^ool.)  A  small  red  fish  of 
the  genus  Cepoln  ;  the  ribbon  fish. 

Ban'dl-COOt  (banMT-koot),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
native  name.]  (Z&o/.)(fi) 
A  speciea  of  very  large 
rat  {Mus  giganteus), 
found  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon. It  does  much  injury 
to  rice  fields  and  gardens. 
(6)  A  ratlike  marsupial 
animal  (genus  Pernnte- 
Ics)  of  sever.al  species, 
found  in  Australia  and  _ 

Tasmania.  unndicoot  (Perameies  nasuta) 

Band'lng  plane'  (plan')-  A  plane  used  for  cutting 
out  grooves  and  inlaying  strings  and  bands  in  straight 
au'l  circnlar  work. 

Ban'dlt  (bSn'dTt),  n. ;  nl.  Banditi  (ban'dtts),  or  Ban- 
ditti (bSn-dTt'lT).  [It.  handlfo  outlaw,  p.  p.  of  hnndire 
to  proclaim,  to  bauihh,  to  proscribe,  LL.  bnndire,  ban- 
nire.  See  Ban  an  edict,  and  cf.  Banish.]  An  outlaw; 
a  brigand. 

No  snvQgc  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer-  Slillon. 

!ri?"The  plural  &an(2{//i  was  formerly  used  as  a  collect- 
Ivo  noun. 

1  Jeers  teal  orji  ore  ever  a  dcHprmte  banditti.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ban'dle  (bXuM'l),  n.  fir,  hannhtmh  cubit,  fr.  bann  a 
measure  ■\-  lamh  hand,  arm.]  An  Irisli  measure  of  two 
feet  in  h-ngth. 

Bandlet  ( bSnd'let),  n.    Same  aa  Bandelet. 

Band'mas' tor  (-mfts'ler),  n.  The  conductor  of  a 
mnwrnl  hand. 

Ban'dog'  (bilnMog' ;  If.),  n.  {Tiaml  -f-  dog,  I.e., 
boim-I  dog]  A  mastitr  or  other  large  and  fierce  dog, 
usually  kept  chained  or  lied  up. 

The  kecfXT  cntrrrd  leadinc  hi"  handnn.  a  lnr«o  bloodhound, 
tied  in  a  Icnm,  or  hand,  from  wliicli  liu-  taken  liis  name. 

Sir  »'.  Svott. 


molding,  compassing  a  column,  like  a  ring. 
Band'er  (bXnd'er),  n.     One  banded  with  ( 
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Ban'do-leei',  Ban'do-Uer'  (bSnMft-ler'),  n.  [F.  ban- 
doiUure  (cl.  It.  bandolifin,  Sp.  bandolera),  fr.  F.  bande 
baud,  Sp.  &  It.  banda.  See  Band,  7i.]  1.  A  broad  leather 
belt  formerly  worn  by  soldiers  over  the  right  shoulder 
and  across  the  breast  under  the  left  arm.  Origiually 
it  was  used  for  supporting  the  musket  and  twelve  cases 
for  charges,  but  later  only  as  a  cartridge  belt. 

2.  One  of  the  leather  or  wooden  cases  in  which  the 
charge's  of  powder  were  carried.     {ObsJ] 

Ban'do-llne  (bSn'dodlu),  «.  [Perh.  allied  to  band.'\ 
A  glutinous  pomatum  for  tlie  hair. 

BanMon  (ban'dun),  n.  [OF.  bandon.  See  Abandon.] 
DispO:^ul  ;  control ;  license.      [Ofis.]  Horn,  of  A'. 

Ban'dore  (bSn'dor  or  biSn-dor'),  n.  [Sp.  bandurria,  fr. 
L.  pandura,  pnndurinm,  a  musical  instrument  of  tliree 
strings,  fr.  Gr.  iravUvpa.  Cf.  Pandore,  Banjo,  Man- 
dolin.] A  musical  stringed  instrument,  similar  in  form 
to  a  guitar  ;  a  pandore. 

Banderol  (bSnd'rol),  n.     Same  as  Banderole. 

Ban'dy  (ban'dj),  n.  [Telugu  bandi.}  A  carriage  or 
cart  used  in  India,  esp.  one  drami  by  bullocks. 

Ban''dy,  n.  ;  pi.  Bandies  (-diz).  [Cf.  F.  ba?ide.  p.  p. 
of  bander  to  bind,  to  bend  (a  bow),  to  bandy,  fr.  bande. 
See  Band,  n.]  1.  A  club  bent  ,at  the  lower  part  for 
striking  a  ball  at  play  ;  a  hockey  stick.  Johnson. 

2.  The  game  played  with  such  a  club  ;  hockey  ;  shin- 
ney ;  bandy  ball. 

Ban'dy,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bandied  (-did) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Basdytng.]  1.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in 
playing  at  band}'. 

Like  tennis  balls  bandied  and  struck  upon  us  .  .  .  bv  rack- 
ets from  without.  Cui'itcorth. 

2.  To  givo  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  exchange. 
"  To  bandg  hasty  words."  Shak. 

3.  To  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man  ;  to  agitate. 
Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth  be  bandied  about  in  n  dis- 
putation. /  Watts. 

Ban'dy,  v.  i.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game  in  wliich 
each  strives  to  drive  the  ball  his  o\v\\  way. 

Fit  to  t-art'/'j  with  thy  lawless  sons.  Shak: 

Ban'dy,  a.  Bent ;  crooked  ;  curved  laterally,  esp.  with 
the  convex  side  outward  ;  as,  a  bandii  leg. 
Ban'dy-legged'  (-ISgdO,  ".  Having  crooked  lege. 
Bane  (ban),  n.  [OE.  bane  destruction.  AS.  bana  mur- 
derer; akin  to  Icel.  bani  death,  murderer,  OHG.  bana 
murder,  banc  murderer,  Goth,  bavja  stroke,  wound,  Gr. 
4>ovsv%  murderer,  c^ot'os  murder,  Olr.  b<dh  death,  henim  I 
strike.  V31-]  1-  That  which  destroys  life,  esp.  poison  of  a 
deadly  quality.  [Oiw.  except  in  combination,  as  in  rats- 
bane,  henbane,  etc.] 

2.  Destruction  ;  death.     lObs."} 

The  cup  of  deception  spiced  and  tempered  to  Ihcir  ftonc.  Milton. 

3.  Any  cause  of  ruin,  or  lasting  injury ;  harm  ;  woe. 

Money,  thou  bmie  of  bliss,  and  SDurce  of  woe.     Herbert. 

4.  A  disease  in  sheep,  commonly  termed  the  rot. 
Syn,  — Poison;  ruin;  destruction;  injury;  pest. 
Bane,  v.  t.  To  be  the  bane  of  ;  to  ruin,   [obs.l  Fuller. 
BaneTjer'ry  (-bSr'rJj,  7i.     {Bot.)  A  genus  (Actsea)  of 

plants,  of  the  order  Ixanitnculacex-,  native  in  the  north 
temperate  zone.  The  red  or  white  berries  are  poisonous. 
Bane'ful  (-ful),  a.  Having  poisonous  qualities  ;  dead- 
ly ;  destructive ;  injurious  ;  noxious  ;  pernicious.  "  Bane- 
ful hemlock."     Garth.     ^^  Jiaveful  wTath.""     Chapman. 

—  Bane'ful-ly,  adr.  —  Bane'Jui-ness.  ". 

Bane'wort  (-wOrt),  v.     {Bot.)  Deadly  nightshade. 

Bang  (bSng),  V.  t.  limp.  &  jj.  p.  Banged  (bSngd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Banging.]  [Icel.  banga  to  hammer  ; 
akin  to  Dan.  banke  to  beat,  Sw.  bangas  to  be  impetuous, 
G.  bengel  club,  clapper  of  a  bell.]  1.  To  beat,  as  with  a 
club  or  cudgel ;  to  treat  w  ith  violence  ;  to  handle  roughly. 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks.    Sfiak. 

2.  To  beat  or  thump,  or  to  cause  (sometlxing)  to  hit  or 
strike  against  another  object,  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  make  a 
loud  noise  ;  as,  to  bang  a  drum  or  a  piano  ;  to  bang  a  door 
(against  the  doorpost  or  casing)  in  shutting  it. 

Bang,  V.  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  as  if  with  a  blow 
or  succession  of  blows  ;  as,  the  window  blind  baujed  and 
waked  me  ;  he  was  banging  on  the  piano. 

Bang,  n.     1.  A  blow  as  with  a  club;  a  heavy  blow. 

Many  a  stiff  thwack,  mnny  a  hatifj.  J/udibras. 

2.  The  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  concussion. 

Bang,  t'.  I.     To  cut  squarely  across,  as  the  tail  of  a 

horse,  or  the  forelock  of  human  "beings ;  to  cut  (the  hair). 

His  hairhaiiprrf  even  with  hie  eyebrows.     T/iC  Cmtiinj  3Iag. 

Bang,  n.    The  short,  front  hair  combed  down  over  the 
forehead,  esp.  when  cut  squarely  across  ;  a  false  front  of 
hair  similarly  worn. 
Ilis  hnir  cut  in  front  like  a  young  lady's  ftanj.    IT.  D.  Tfuuells. 

Bang,  Bangue  (bang),  71.    See  Bhang. 

Bang'lng.  ff.    Huge;  great  in  size.    [Ctdhq.l    Forby. 

Ban'gle(bSn'g'l),r./.  [From  1st  Bang.]  To  waste  by 
little  and  little;  to  fritter  away.     [06.s.] 

Ban'gle,  n.  [Hind,  bangrl  bracelet,  bangle.]  An  or- 
namental circlet,  of  glass,  gold,  silver,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  woiuen  in  India  and  Africa,  and  in  some  other 
countries,  upon  the  wrist  or  ankle  ;  a  ring  bracelet. 

Bangle  oar,  a  loose  hanging  ear  of  a  liorse,  like  that  of 
a  spaniel. 

Ban'ian  (l>5n'y«n  or  bSn-yXn' ;  277),  n.  [Skr.  banij 
merchant.  The  tree  was  so  named  by  the  ICnglisli.  bt'nxuse 
used  as  a  market  place  l)y  the  merchanta.]  1.  A  Hindoo 
trader,  merchaut,  cashier,  or  money  clinngor.  [Written 
al.so  banyan.'^ 

2.  A  man's  loose  gown,  like  that  worn  by  the  BanianB. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  Indian  fig.    See  Banyan. 

Banian  daya  (.Vr/w/,),  dayfl  in  which  the  sailors  have  no 
Ih'sh  nic;it  wrved  out  to  them.  This  use  flci-ms  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Banians  or  Banya  race,  who  eat  no  Mesh. 

Ban'lsh  (bffn'TslO,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  r.ANisiren 
(-Tsht);  p,  pr.   &  vb.  v.  Banishing.]     lOF.   bnnir,   F. 
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hannir,XJL.  onnnire,  fr.  OHG.  bayinan  to  summon,  fr.  ban 
ban.  See  Ban  an  edict,  and  Finish,  v.  /.]  1.  To  condemn 
to  exile,  or  compel  to  leave  one's  country,  by  aulliority  of 
the  rulmg  power.  "  We  banish  you  our  territories^"  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  out,  as  from  a  home  or  familiar  place ;  — 
used  with/ro77i  and  out  of. 

<licd  from  the 
Jilair. 

3.  To  drive  away;  to  compel  to  depart;  to  dispel. 
^'•Banish  all  offense."  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  Banish,  Exile.  Expel.  The  idea  of  a  co- 
ercive removal  from  a  place  is  common  to  these  terms, 
A  man  is  bani.^h'd  when  he  is  forced  by  the  government 
of  a  country  (be  lie  a  foreigner  or  a  native)  to  leave  its 
borders.  A  man  is  ead^d  wlien  be  is  driven  into  banish- 
inent  from  his  naliie  country  and  home.  Thus  to  f  J^Ve 
IS  to  banuli,  but  to  banish  is  not  always  to  exile.  To  ex- 
j"'l  IS  to  eject  or  banish  summarily  or  authoritatively, 
and  usually  under  circumstances  of  disgrace ;  aa,  to  €Jrpet 
from  a  college  ;  expelled  from  decent  society. 

Ban'lsh-er  (banlsh-er),  11.     One  who  banishes. 

Ban'lsh-ment   (-ment),   n.      [Cf.   F.   baniiissement.} 
The  act  of  banisliing,  or  the  state  of  being  banished. 
He  eecnred  himself  by  the  bnni.'ifimeiit  of  his  enemies.  Johnson. 
Round  the  wide  world  in  ''(uii.dimtvt  we  roam.    Urydmi. 

Syn.  — Expatriation;  ostracism;  expulsion;  proscrip- 
tion ;  exile ;  outlawry. 

Ban'ls-ter  (bSuTs-ter),  n.  [A  corruption  of  batuster."} 
A  baluster  ;  {pi.)  the  balustrade  of  a  staircase. 

He  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding:  hard  on  the 
ba7nste,s.  ^,>  W.  Scott. 

Ban'JO  (ban'jo),  n.  [Formerly  also  banjore  and  ban- 
ker ;  corrupted  from  bandore,  through  negro  slave  pro- 
nunciation.] A  stringed  musical  instrument  having  a 
head  and  neck  like  the  guitar,  and  its  body  like  a  tam- 
bourine. It  has  five  etrings,  and  is  played  with  the  fingers 
and  hands. 

Bank  (bSnk),  v.  [OE.  banke;  akui  to  E.  bench,  and 
prob.  of  Seaud.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  bahti.  See  Bench.]  1.  A 
mound,  pile,  or  ridge  of  eaitb,  raised  above  the  surround- 
ing level ;  hence,  anything  shaped  like  a  mound  or  ridge 
of  earth  ;  as,  a  bajik  of  clouds  ;  a  bank  of  snow. 

They  cast  up  a /xoit  against  tliccity.      2  Sam.  ix.  15. 

2.  A  steep  acclivity,  as  the  slope  of  a  liill,  or  the  side 
of  a  ravine. 

3.  The  margin  of  a  watercourse  ;  the  rising  ground 
bordering  a  lake,  river,  or  sea,  or  forming  the  edge  of  a 
cutting,  or  other  hollow. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks.  Shak. 

4.  An  elevation,  or  rising  ground,  tnider  the  sea;  a 
shoal,  shelf,  or  plmllow ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

6.  {Mining)  {a)  Tlie  face  of  the  coal  at  which  miners 
are  working,  {b)  A  deposit  of  ore  or  coal,  worked  by 
excavations  above  water  level,  (r)  The  ground  at  the  top 
of  a  shaft ;  as,  ores  are  brought  to  bank. 

Bank  heaver  <Z--'ol.\  the  otter.    [Inral,  U.  5.]  —  Bank 
swallow,  a  small  American  and  European 
swallow  {Clivifo/ii  ri]'a/-ia)  that  nests 
in  a  hole  which  it  excavates  in  a  bank. 

Bank,  ?'.  /.  [_imp.  S:  p.  j>.  Banked 
(bSnkt);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Banking.] 

1.  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike  about ; 
to  inclose,  defend,  or  fortify  with  a 
bank  ;  to  embank.  "  Banked  well  with 
earth."  IloUand. 

2.  To  heap  or  pile  up;  as,  to  bank 
sand. 

3.  To  pass  by  the  banks  of.     [Ohs.'] 

Shah 
To  hank  a  fire,  To  bank  up  a  fire,  to 
cover  tlie  coals  or  embers  with  ashes  or 
cinders,  thus  keeping  the  fire  low  but    Bank  Swallow, 
alive.  clinping  to  edga 


Bank,n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  ifrwc.  OfGer-      of  it^^  "est. 
man  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  bench.     See  Bench.]     1.  A 
bench,  as  for  rowers  in  a  galley  ;  also,  a  tier  of  oars. 
Placed  on  their 'jijits,  the  lusty  Troinns  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.   ll'aUer. 

2.  {Law)  {a)  The  bench  or  seat  upou  which  the 
judges  sit.  {b)  The  regular  tenn  of  a  court  of  law,  or 
the  full  court  sitting  to  hear  arguments  upon  questions 
of  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  sitting  at  Awi  Prms,  or 
a  court  held  for  jury  trials.     See  Banc.  BuitHL 

3.  {Printing)  A  sort  of  table  used  by  printers. 

4.  {Music)  A  bench,  or  row  of  keys  belonging  to  a 
keyboard,  as  in  au  organ.  Knight. 

Bank,  n.  [F.  ban'pie,  it.  bancn,  orig.  bench,  table, 
counter,  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  bench  ;  cf.  G. 
bank  bench,  OHG.  banch.  See  Bench,  and  cf.  Banco, 
Beach.]  1.  An  establishment  for  the  custody,  loan,  ex- 
change, or  issue,  of  money,  anil  for  facilitating  thetrans- 
misBJon  of  funds  by  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  an  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  iierfonningone  or  more  of  such 
functions,  or  the  stockliolders  (or  their  representatives, 
till'  directors),  acting  in  their  coiporatc  rapacitv- 

2-  Tlie  building  or  ollice  used  for  biinkitig  purposes. 

3.  A  fund  from  deposits  or  contiibuticiis,  to  be  used  in 
transacting  business;  a  joint  stock  or  capital.     {Obs.'\ 

Let  it  he  no  bank  or  common  elock,  but  every  man  be  master 
ol  his  own  money.  Jincon. 

4.  {Gaming)  The  sum  of  moiioy  or  the  checks  which 
the  dealer  or  banker  has  as  a  fund,  from  wliich  to  draw 
his  stakes  and  pay  bis  losses. 

5.  In  certain  games,  as  dominoe,  a  fund  of  pieces  from 
which  the  players  ore  allowed  to  draw. 

Bank  credit,  a  credit  by  which  a  person  who  has  given 
the  rii|uii.d  security  to  a  bank  hn.s  lilnrty  to  draw  ton 
ci  riain  r\l.nt  agreed  upon.  —  Bank  of  deponit,  a  bank 
whitli  ri'.civi-H  money  for  safe  kecpiup.  -  Bank  of  Ibbuq, 
a  bank  whiih  issues  its  own  notes  payable  to  bearer. 

Bank,  v.  f.     To  deposit  ill  a  bank.  Juhn.ton. 

Bank,  r.  i.  1.  To  keep  a  bank  ;  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
noMH  ol  a.  banker. 
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2.  To  doposit  moiif-y  in  a  bank ;  to  have  an  account 
with  a  banker. 

Bank'a-ble  (I)Sijk'iUi'l),  n.    Receivable  at  a  bank. 

Bank'  bill'  (l»lV).  l.  in  America  (and  formerly  in 
Eiij,'Ian<l),  a  proniisHory  nott)  of  a  bank  payabl<!  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  and  used  as  currency  ;  a  bank  note. 

2-  In  Englan<l,  a  note,  or  a  bill  of  exehan^'e,  of  a  bank, 
payable  to  order,  and  usually  at  some  future  hjieeified 
time.  Surb  hiDHare  negotiable,  but  form,  \\\  the  strict 
eeiiae  of  lite  term,  nn  prirtof  the  curreney. 

Bank'  bOOk^  (Imnk-').  A  book  kept  by  a  depositor,  in 
wliicli  an  otlicer  of  a  bank  enters  tlie  debits  and  credits 
of  tlie  depositor's  account  with  the  bank. 

Bank'er  (-er),  n.  [See  the  nouns  Bank  and  the  verba 
derived  from  tliem.]  1.  Ouo  who  cnnduct.s  the  business 
of  baukiug  ;  cue  wlio,  imliviiliially,  or  as  a  uiembi-r  of  a 
company,  keeps  an  estalili-^bnient  fm-  the  depn.sii  or  loan 
of  money,  or  for  traffic  in  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

2.  A  money  chanKer.     [0/)j.] 

3.  Tlie  dealer,  or  one  who  keeps  tho  bank  in  a  gam- 
bling house. 

4.  A  vessel  employed  m  the  cod  fishery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Crubb.     ./.  (I.  Adams. 

6.  A  ditcher  ;  a  drain  digger.     {^Prov.  Ji^ng.\ 

6>  The  stone  bench  on  which  masons  cut  or  square 
their  work.  Weale. 

Bank'er-ess  C-5s),  n.     A  female  banker.      Thackeray. 

Bank'lng,  n.     Tlie  business  of  a  bank  or  of  a  banker. 

Banking  house,  an  establishment  or  office  in  which,  or 
a  firm  by  wlioni,  bankiuR  is  done. 

Bank'  note'  (not'),  l.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a 
bank  or  banking  company,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
U  ^^^  In  the  United  States  popularly  called  a  bunk  bill. 

2.  Formerly,  a  promissory  note  made  l)y  a  banker,  or 
banking  company,  payable  to  a  specified  i)ersoii  at  a 
fixed  date  ;  a  bank  bill.     See  Bank  bill,  li.     [06.?.] 

3.  A  promissory  note  payable  at  a  bank. 
Bank'rupt  (-lupt),  n.     [F.  hanqueroutp,  fr.  It.  hanca- 

rotta  bankruptcy;  banca  bank  (fr.  OHG.  bai/r/i,  G.  bafik^ 
bench)  +  Tofta  broken,  fr.  L.  riipliis^  p.  p.  oirmnpere  to 
break.  At  Florence,  it  is  said,  the  bankrupt  bad  his 
bencli  {i.  e.,  money  taliJe)  broken.  See  1st  Bank,  and 
Rupture,  n.l  1.  {Old  Emj.  Lair)  A  trader  who  secretes 
himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  trader  wlio  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  debts;  an 
insolvent  trader ;  popularly,  any  person  who  is  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  ;  an  insolvent  person.  UPCulloch. 

3.  (Law)  A  person  wlio,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  law  relating  to  bankruptcy,  has  been  judicially  de- 
clared to  be  unable  to  meet  liis  liabilities. 

0^^  In  England,  until  tlie  year  1861  none  but  a  "  trad- 
er "^could  be  made  a  bankrupt;  a  non-trader  failing  to 
meet  his  liabilities  being  an  "insolvent."  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  abolished  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  iSfJl. 
The  laws  of  1S41  and  1S67  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
bankruptcy  applied  this  designation  bankrupt  to  others 
besides  those  engaged  in  trade. 

Bank'nipt,  a.  1.  Being  a  bankrupt  or  in  a  condition 
of  bankruptcy  ;  unable  to  pay,  or  legally  discharged 
from  paying,  one's  debts  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  merchant. 

2.  Depleted  of  money ;  not  having  the  means  of  meet- 
ing pecuniary  liabilities  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  treasury. 

3.  Relating  to  bankrupts  and  bankruptcy. 

4.  Destitute  of,  or  wholly  wanting  (something  once 
possessed,  or  something  one  should  possess).  *"■  Bank- 
rupt in  gratitude."  SheHdan. 

Bankrupt  law,  a  law  by  which  the  property  of  a  person 
who  is  unable  or  unwillmg  to  pay  liis  deots  may  be  taken 
and  distributed  to  his  creditors,  and  by  which  a  person 
who  has  made  a  full  surrender  of  his  property,  and  is 
free  from  fraud,  may  be  discharged  from  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  his  debts.    See  Insolvent,  a. 

Bank'rnpt,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BANTtKUPTED  ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Bankrupting.]  To  make  bankrupt;  to  bring 
financial  ruin  upon  ;  to  impoverish. 

Bank'rupt-cy  i-^y),  n.  ;    pi.    Bankruptcies    (-sTz). 

1.  The  state  of  being  actually  or  legally  bankrupt. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

3.  Complete  loss ; — followed  by  o/. 

Bank'slde'  (-sid'),  n.  The  slope  of  a  bank,  especially 
of  the  bauk  of  a  stream. 

Bank'-sid'ed  (-sid'gd),  a.  {Kant.)  Having  sides  in- 
clining inwards,  as  a  sliip ;  —  opposed  to  icall-sided. 

Bank'  SWal'lOW  (sw5Kl<j).     See  under  1st  Bank,  n. 

llBanli-eue'  (b5n'15-Q'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  bannum 
leucacj  banlenca ;  bannum  jurisdiction -f /e?ic(7  league.] 
The  territory  without  the  walls,  but  within  the  legal 
limits,  of  a  town  or  city.  Brande  d>  C. 

Ban'ner  (ban'ner),  ».  [OE.  banere,  OF.  baniere,  F. 
bannihe,  bandihe,  fr.  LL.  baneria,  bandeHa,  fr.  ban- 
dum  banner,  fr.  OHG.  bant  baud,  strip  of  cloth ;  cf.  bin- 
dan  to  bind,  Goth,  baiidwa,  bmidwo,  a  sign.  See  Band, 
n.]  1.  A  kind  of  flag  attached  to  a  spear  or  pike  by  a 
crosspiece,  and  used  by  a  chief  as  his  standard  in  battle. 
Hang  out  our  bamtcrs  on  the  outward  walls.        S/iaL'. 

2.  A  large  piece  of  silk  or  other  cloth,  with  a  device 
or  motto,  extended  on  a  crosspiece,  and  borne  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  pkice. 

3.  Any  flag  or  standard  ;  as,  the  star-spangled  banner. 
Banner  flBh(Z<.;i/.>,  a  large  fish  of  the  genus  //ixfinjdio- 

rus,  of  the  Swordfish  family,  having  a  broad  banner- 
like  dorsal  fin ;  the 
eailfish.  One  spe- 
cies (//".  American/is) 
inhabits  the  North 
Atlantic. 


One  species  of  Banner  Fish^^  (IlistiophomspulcheUus). 


Bau'ncrud  (bitn'nerd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  bearing, 
banners.      "A  /"///7f*;Tc/ host."  Milton. 

Ban'ner-et  (nei-e^t).  n.  [OK.  banerrt,  OF.bnncrft,  F. 
banneret ;  pn-perly  a  iiim.  of  OF.  bantere.    Ker-  Hannek.] 

1.  Originally,  a  knight  who  led  his  vassals  into  the 
field  under  his  own  banner;  — commonly  used  as  a  title 
of  rank. 

2.  A  title  or  rank,  conferred  for  heroic  deeds,  and 
hence,  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  also,  the  person  bearing 
such  title  or  nuik. 

0^1?^  The  usual  modo  of  conferring  the  rank  on  the 
field  of  liiittle  wnM  liy  cutting  or  tearing  olf  the  point  of 
the  pennon  or  pniiit.  d  tl;ig  oa  the  spear  of  the  candidate, 
thereby  milking  it  a  biiinicr. 

3.  A  civil  iiilicer  in  some  Swiss  cantons. 

4.  A  small  banner.  Shak. 

Ban'ner-Ol  (-51),  n.  A  banderole  ;  esp.  a  banner  dis- 
played at  a  funeral  procession  and  set  over  the  tomb. 
See  Banherole. 

Ban-ni'tion  (bJin-nTsh'un),  n.  [LL.  bnnnitio.  See 
Banish.  J     The  act  of  expulsion.     [.Obs.]  Abp.  Land. 

Ban'nock  (bUn'nuk),  «.  [Gael,  bonnach.']  A  kind 
of  cake  or  bread,  in  shape  Hat  and  roundish,  commonly 
made  of  oatmeal  or  barley  meal  and  baked  on  an  iron 
plate,  or  griddle ;  —  used  in  Scotland  and  tlio  northern 
comities  of  England.  Janiieson. 

Batmock  fluke,  theturbot.    [Scot.] 

Banns  (b3uz),  n.  pL  [See  Ban.]  Notice  of  a  pro- 
posed marriage,  proclaimed  in  a  church,  or  other  place 
prescribed  by  law,  in  order  that  any  person  may  object, 
if  he  knows  of  just  cause  why  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place. 

Ban'quet  (bSnHiwgt),  n.  [F.,  a  feast,  prop,  a  dim.  of 
banc  bench;  cf.  It.  banchettOy  dim.  of  banco  a  bench, 
coui>ter.  See  Bank  a  bench,  and  cf.  Banquette.]  1.  A 
feast;  a  sumptuous  entertainment  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  often,  a  compluneutary  or  ceremonious  feast,  fol- 
lowed by  speeches, 

2.  A  dessert;  a  course  of  sweetmeats;  a  sweetmeat 
or  sweetmeats.     [Obs.'\ 

We  'II  dine  in  the  grent  rnnni.  but  let  the  music 

And  biimiuet  be  i>rcpurcd  iii:re.  JUassinger. 

Ban'quet,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banqueted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Banquetino.]  To  treat  with  a  banquet  or  sumptu- 
oufl  entertainment  of  food  ;  to  feast. 

Jii--t  in  time  to  fianf/iift 
The  illustrious  company  o-'-sembleil  there.     Coleridge. 

Ban'qnet,  v.  i.  1.  To  regale  one's  self  with  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  to  feast. 

Wure  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  ehe  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  Milton. 

2.  To  partake  of  a  dessert  after  a  feast.     [06*.] 

Where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet.      Cavendish. 

Ban'quet-er  (bSn'kwSt-er),  n.  One  who  banquets  ; 
oite  who  feasts  or  makes  feasts. 

Ban-quette'  (bSu-k6t'),  n.     [F.     See  Banquet,  j;.] 

1.  {Fort.)  A  raised  way  or  foot  bank,  running  along 
the  inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  musketeers  stand  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy. 

2-  (Arch.)  A  narrow  window  seat;  a  raised  shelf  at 
the  back  or  the  top  of  a  buffet  or  dresser. 

Ban^'shee,  Ban'shie  (ban'she),  n.  [Gael,  bean-skitk 
fliry ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  bean  woman  +  Gael,  sith  fairy.]  A 
supernatural  being  supposed  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
peasantry  to  wa-n  a  family  of  the  speedy  death  of  one  of 
its  niemliers.  by  wailing  or  singing  in  a  mournful  voice 
under  tbi-  windi'U'^  nf  tlie  liouse. 

Ban'stlc  kle  (ban'.Ktlk'k'l),  «.  [OE.  ban,  bon,  bone 
+  stickle  prickln,  sting.  See  Bone,  n..  Stickleback.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  small  fish,  the  three-spined  stickleback. 

Ban'tam  (bSn'tr/m),  n.  A  variety  of  small  barnyard 
fowl,  with  feathered  legs,  probably  brought  from  Ban- 
tam, a  district  of  .Tava. 

Ban'tam  work'.  Carved  and  painted  work  in  imita- 
tion of  Japan  ware. 

II  Ban'teng  (bSn'tSng),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  The  wild  ox  of  Java 
{Bibos  Banteng). 

Ban'ter  (bSn'ter),  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bantered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bantering.]  [Prob.  corrupted 
fr.  F.  badiner  to  joke,  or  perh.  fr.  E.  bandy  to  beat  to  and 
fro.     See  Badinage,  and  cf.  Barter  fr'  OF.  barater.'] 

1.  To  address  playful  good-natured  ridicule  to,  —  the 
person  addressed,  or  something  pertaining  to  him,  being 
the  subject  of  the  jesting  ;  to  rally  ;  as,  he  bantered  me 
about  my  credulity. 

Hag-ridden  bv  my  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then  bantered  on 
my  haggard  looks  the  next  day.  W,  Irx-ing. 

2.  To  jest  .about ;  to  ridicule  in  speaking  of,  as  some 
trait,  habit,  characteristic,  and  the  like.     [Archaic'] 

If  they  banter  jour  repulnrity,  order,  ond  love  of  study,  lian- 
ter  in  return  their  neglect  of  them.  C/ttithnm. 

3.  To  delude  or  trick,  —  esp.  by  way  of  jest.     [Obs.] 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  haittcrinfi  severfll  poor  scholars 

with  hopes  of  beint;  at  least  his  lordship's  chaplain.         De  Foe. 

4.  To  challenge  or  defy  to  a  match.  [Colloq.  Sontk- 
ern  and  Western  U.  5.] 

Ban'ter.  n.  The  act  of  bantering ;  joking  or  jesting  ; 
humorous  or  good-humored  raillery  ;  pleasantry. 

Part  banter,  part  affection.  Tennyson. 

Ban'ler-er  (-er).  n.     One  who  banters  or  rallies. 

Ban'tlng-ism  (bSn'tTng-Tz'm),  n.  A  method  of  re- 
ducing corpulence  by  avoiding  food  containing  much 
farinaceous,  saccharine,  or  oily  matter  ;  — so  called  from 
William  Bantinrj  of  London. 

Bant'llng  (bJnt'lTng),  n.  [Prob.  for  bandling,  from 
band.,  and  meaning  a  child  wTapped  in  swaddling  bands  ; 
or  cf.  G.  bantling  a  bastard,  fr.  bank  bench.  Cf.  Bas- 
taed,  n.]  A  young  or  small  child ;  an  infant.  [Slightly 
contemptuous  or  depreciatory.] 

In  what  out  of  the  way  corners  genius  produces  her  bantlings. 

ir.  Irving. 

Bans'ring  (bSnks'rtng),  n.  (Zool.)  An  East  Indian 
insectivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Tupaia. 


lianyan  Tree. 


Ban'van  (b.1i/y/in  or  bSn-yanO,  n.  [See  Banian.] 
(Bat.)  A  tree  of  tlie  same  genus  a«  tho  common  fig,  and 
called  tlie  Indian  lig 
{Ficu.*:  Indica),  whosu 
branches  send  shoots  to 
the  ground,  which  tako 
root  and  become  addi- 
tional trunks,  until  it 
may  be  the  tree  covers 
some  acres  of  groun<l 
and  is  able  to  shelter 
thousands  of  Tuen. 

Ba'o-bab  (ba'ft-bXb 
or  bU'G-bab),  n.  [TIk- 
native  name.]  {Bat.) 
A  gigantic  African  tree 
(,,^1  dan.wnia  digilnta ), 
alao  naturalized  in  In- 
dia.     See  Aimnsonia. 

Baph'0-mot  (bSfft- 
m6t),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Mahomet  or  Afohammfd.  the 
Arabian  prophet :  cf.  Pr.  Bajninet,  OSp.  Mafojnai,  Ol'g. 
Ma/ameda.']  An  idol  tiv  symbolical  figure  which  the 
Templars  were  accuved  of  using  in  their  mysterions  rites, 

Bap^tism  (b:1p't^z'ui)i  "•  .[fJK.  baptim,  baptem,  OF. 
bapfrsinr,  hati.sinr,  K.  fiajithne,  L.  bapfisnui,  fr.  Gr, 
jSaTTTta/ua,  fr.  ^ami^dw  to  baptize,  fr.  ^dirrftv  to  dip  in 
water,  akin  to  ^aflui  deep,  Skr.  ghh  to  dip,  bathe,  v.  i.] 
The  act  of  baptizing;  the  application  of  water  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  sacrament  or  religious  ceremony,  by  which  he 
is  initiated  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  Tliis  is  per- 
formed by  immersion,  sprinkling,  or  pouring. 

Bap-tls'mal  (liSp-tTz'nud),  a.  [Cf.  F.  baptismal.'l 
Pertaining  to  baptism  ;  as,  baptismal  vows. 

Baptismal  name,  the  Christian  name,  which  is  given  at 
baptism. 
Bap-tls'mal-ly,  adv.     In  a  baptismal  manner. 
Bap'tist  (bSp'tTst),  n.     [L.  baptistOy  Gr.  0aTrTio-T^?.] 

1.  One  who  administers  baptism  ;  —  specifically  applieu 
to  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  who  deny  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism  and  of  sprinkling,  and  main- 
tain that  baptism  should  be  administered  to  believers 
alone,  and  should  be  by  immersion.     See  Anabaptist. 

In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this  country  [the  United 
States)  are  Calvinistic,  but  wicb  much  freedom  and  mod- 
eration. Amer.  Cye, 

Freewill  BaptUts,  a  sect  of  Baptists  who  are  Arminian 
in  doctrine,  and  )»ractice  open  communion.  —  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  a  sect  of  Baptists  who  keep  the  seventii  il;iy  of 
the  week,  or  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath.  See  Sabbataeian. 
The  Dunkers  and  Campbellites  are  also  Baptists. 

Bap'tia-ter-y  (-tTs-t6r-j),  Bai>'tls-lry  (-trjj,  n.;  pU 
Baptisteries    ( -  T  z  ), 
-tries   C-trTz).     [L. 
baptisteriutn,   Gr.  ^a- 
TrTttTTjJpiOF  :  cf.  F.  bap' 
tistere.']  {Arch..){a)lii 
early    times,    a 
separate  building, 
usually  polygo- 
nal, used  for  bap- 
tismal     services. 
Small   churches 
were     often 
changed  into  bap- 
tisteries     when 
larger  churches 
were  built    near. 
(b)  A  part  of   a 
church  containing 
a  font   and    used 
for  baptismal  ser- 
vices. 

Bap-tisMlc 
(-tTs'tlk),  a.  [Gr. 

^aJTTttmKO?.]        Of 

or    for    baptism ; 
baptismal. 

Bap-Us'tlc-al 
(-tt-krtl),  II.  Bap- 
tistic.     [B.] 

Bap-tiz'a-ble  (bSp-tiz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  bap- 
tized ;  fit  to  be  baptized.  Baxter. 

Bap'U-Za'tlon  (liip'tT-za'shiin),  n.     Baptism.     [Obs.'] 
Thi:ir  baptizations  were  null.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Bap-tize'  (bSp-tiz'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baitized 
(-tizd');  p-  ;"■•  ^  ''?'■  "•  Baptizing.]  [F.  bautiser,  L. 
baptizare,  fr.  Gr.  ^airTi^etv.  See  Baptism.]  1.  To  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  of  baptism  to. 

2.  To  christen  (because  a  name  is  given  to  infants  at 
their  baptism) ;  to  give  a  name  to  ;  to  name. 

I  '11  be  new  baptised; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo.  Shak. 

3.  To  sanctify  ;  to  consecrate. 

Bap-tize'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  baptizing,  [ij.] 
Bap-tiz'er  (bap-tiz'er),  n.  One  who  baptizes. 
Bar  (.bar),  n.  [OE.  barre,  F.  barre,  fr.  LL.  barra^  of 
unknown  origin;  cf.  Arm.  bar  branch,  barren  bar,  "W. 
bar  the  branch  of  a  tree,  bar,  baren  branch,  Gael.  &  Ir. 
barra  bar.  V91-]  1-  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  or  thickness, 
used  as  a  lever  and  for  various  other  purposes,  but  e.<;pe- 
cially  for  a  liindrance,  obstruction,  or  fastening;  as,  the 
bars  of  a  fence  or  gate  ;  the  bar  of  a  door. 

Thou  shall  make  bars  of  shittim  wood.    Ex.  xxvi.  2fi. 

2.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  some  substance,  so  shaped 
as  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  thickness ; 
as,  a  bar  of  gold  or  of  lead  ;  a  bar  of  soap. 

3.  Anything  which  obstructs, hinders,  or  prevents;  an 
obstruction ;  a  barrier. 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create  ?  J>rydeiL. 


Baptistery  of  Pistoja,  Tuscany. 


use,   unite,  rude,  full,  iip,   ikrn ;     pity;     food,   fo^t;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sinCi   ^U^i     then,  thin;     boNj    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


BAR 

4.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  matter,  esp.  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  obstructing  navigation. 

5.  Any  railing  that  divides  a  room,  or  office,  or  hall 
of  assembly,  in  order  to  reserve  a  space  for  those  having 
special  privileges ;  as,  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commous. 

6.  (Law)  (<0  The  railing  that  incloses  the  place 
which  counsel  occupy  in  courts  of  justice.  Hence,  the 
phrase  nl  the  bar  of  the  court  signifies  in  open  court.  (6) 
The  place  in  court  where  prisoners  are  stationed  for 
arraignment,  trial,  or  sentence,  (c)  The  whole  body  of 
lawyers  licensed  in  a  court  or  district ;  the  legal  proles- 
sion.  (lO  A  special  plea  constituting  a  sufBcient  answer 
to  plaintitf 's  action. 

7.  Any  tribunal;  as,  the  bar  of  public  opanon ;  the 
bar  of  God. 

8.  A  barrier  or  covmter,  over  which  liquors  and  food 
are  passed  to  customers ;  hence,  the  portion  of  the  room 
behmd  the  counter  where  liquors  for  sale  are  kept. 

9.  {Her.)  An  ordinary,  Uke  a  less  but  narrower,  occu- 
pying only  one  fifth  part  of  the  field. 

10.  A  broad  shaft,  or  band,  or  stripe ;  as,  a  bar  of 
light;  a  6(7 r  of  color.  ™.     ti       j-   -j 

11.  (Mus. )  A  vertical  line  across  the  staff.    Bars  divide 
the    staff     into    spaces    whicll        Measure,    pleasure, 
represent    measures,    and  are 
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Bar.  Double  bar. 


themselves  called  measures. 

E^^  A  double  bar  marks  the 
endof  a  strain  or  main  division 
of  a  movement,  or  of  a  whole  piece  of  music ;  in  psalmody, 
it  marks  the  end  of  a  line  of  poetry.  The  term  /'"/•  is 
very  often  loosely  used  for  measure,  i,  e.,  for  such  leugtli 
of  music,  or  of  silence,  as  is  included  between  one  bar  and 
the  next ;  as,  a  passage  of  eight  bars ;  two  bars'  rest. 

12.  {Far.)  pi.  (a)  The  space  between  the  tusks  and 
grinders  in  tiie  upper  jaw  of  a  horse,  in  which  the  bit  is 
placed.  (/»)  The  part  of  the  crust  of  a  horse's  hoof  which 
is  bent  inwards  towards  the  frop  at  the  heel  on  each  side, 
and  extends  into  the  center  of  the  sole. 

13.  (Mining)  (a)  A  drilling  or  tamping  rod.  (6)  A 
vein  or  dike  crossing  a  lode. 

14.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  gatehouse  of  a  castle  or  fortified 
town,  (b)  A  slender  strip  of  wood  which  diWdes  and  sup- 
ports the  glass  of  a  window  ;  a  sash  bar. 

Bar  shoe  (Far.),  a  kuid  of  horseshoe  having:  a  bar  across 
the  usual  opening  at  the  heel,  to  protect  a  tender  frog 
from  injury.  —Bar  shot,  a  double  head- 
ed shot,  consisting  of  a  bar,  with  a  ball 
or  half  ball  at  each  end  ;  —  formerly 
used  for  destroying  the  masts  or  rig-  «     gj^  ^ 

^ing  in  naval  combat.  —  Bar  sinister 
(//e/-.),  a  term  popularly  but  erroneously  used  for  bffdm, 
a  mark  of  illegitimacy.  See  B.^ton.  —Bar  tracery  {Ardi.  l 
ornamental  stonework  resembling  bar.-^  of  ivn  twisti'd 
into  the  forms  reciuired.— Blank  barlZ-^^"-).  Si^e  Blank. 
— Case  at  bar  (Law),  a  case  presently  before  tlie  court; 
a  case  under  argument.  —In  bar  of.  as  a  sutticient  reason 
against ;  to  prevent.  —  Matter  in  bar,  or  Defense  in  bar,  any 
matter  wliich  is  a  final  defense  in  an  action.  —  Plea  in  bar, 
a  plea  which  goes  to  bar  or  defi^at  the  plaintirt's  action 
absolutely  and  entirely.  —Trial  at  bar  ih'tvi.  /m'i:),  a  trial 
before  all  the  judges  ot  one  of  ttie  superior  courts  of  West- 
minster, or  before  a  quorum  represeuting  the  full  court. 

Bar  (bar),  v.  t.  limj).  Sz  p.  p.  Barred  (biird) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Barbing.]  [F.  barrer.  See  Bar,  ?*.]  1.  To 
fasten  with  a  bar  ;  as,  to  bar  a  door  or  gate. 

2.  To  restrict  or  confine,  as  if  by  a  bar  ;  to  hinder ;  to 
obstruct ;  to  prevent ;  to  proliibit ;  as,  to  bar  the  en- 
trance of  evil;  distance  bars  our  intercourse;  the  stat- 
ute bars  my  right ;  the  right  is  barred  by  time  ;  a  release 
bars  the  plaintiff's  recovery  ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

He  bnrely  looked  the  idea  in  the  face,  and  hastened  to  bar  it 
in  its  duDscou.  Hawthorne. 

3.  To  except ;  to  exclude  by  exception. 

Nay,  but  T  bar  to-nipht :  you  shall  not  s^ugc  me 

By  wliat  we  do  to-nislit.  Shak. 

4.  To  cross  with  one  or  more  stripes  or  lines. 

For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  feet  more  clearly.  I  have 
barred  them  singly.  Biinieii. 

Barb  (barb),  n.  [F.  barbe,  fr.  L.  harba  beard.  See 
Beasd,  ?j.]  1.  Beard,  or  that  which  resembles  it,  or 
grows  in  the  place  of  it. 

Thr  barbel,  bo  ciilkii  by  reason  of  liis  barbtt,  or  wattles  in  his 
mouth.  W'nlUm. 

2.  A  muffler,  worn  by  nuns  and  mourners.     [06^.] 

3.  pi.  Paps,  or  little  projections,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  mark  the  opening  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  under  the  tongue  in  horses  and  cattle.  Tlie  navie 
is  mostly  applied  when  the  barbs  are  inflamed  and 
swollen.     [Written  also  barbel  and  barbie.] 

4.  The  point  that  stands  backward  in  an  arrow,  fish- 
liook,  etc.,  to  prevent  it  from  being  easily  extracted. 
Hence ;  Anj-thing  which  atanils  out  with  a  sharp  point 
obliriuely  or  crosswise  to  something  else.  "  Having  two 
barbs  or  points."  Asrham. 

5.  A  bit  for  a  horse.     lObs.']  Spenser. 

6.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  side  branches  of  a  feather,  wliich 
<M3llectively  constitute  the  vane.     See  Feather. 

7.  (Zo'ol.)  A  southern  name  for  tlio  kiiigfishes  of  the 
«astom  and  eoutheastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  ;  — 
also  improperly  called  irhitiny. 

8.  (li'it.)  A  hair  or  bristle  ending  in  a  rlnuble  hook. 
Barb, !'.  /.    {^iinp.  &  p.  p.  Barbep  (biirbd) ;  p.  pr.  &  *»'6. 

n.  Bakhino.]    1.  To  sliave  or  dress  tlie  beard  of.    ['^^''■^•l 

2.  To  clip;  to  mow.     [0/;.?.]  ^farsf^m. 

3,  To  furnish  witn  barbs,  or  with  that  which  will  liold 
or  liurt  like  barbw,  as  an  arrow,  tiHhhook,  spear,  etc. 

But  rattiing  storm  ot  arrowH  bm-hrd  with  fire.        Milton. 

Baib,  n.  [F.  barbe,  fr.  Barbaric.'}  X.  Tlie  Barbnry 
horBe,  a  superior  breed  introduced  from  Barbary  into 
Spahi  by  the  Moors. 

2.  (/Cool.)  A  l>lacki8h  or  dun  variety  of  the  pigeon, 
originally  brought  from  Barbary. 

Barb,  n.  ff'orrupted  fr.  bard.']  Armor  for  a  liorse. 
Same  as  'M  Bard,  ;(.,  1. 


Bar'ba-can  (bar'ba-kXn),  71.    See  Barbican. 
Bar''ba-can-age  C-iij),  'i-    See  Barbicanaoe. 
Bar-ba'di-an  (bar-ba'di-an),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
Barbados.  —  //.     A  native  of  Barbados. 

Bar-'oa'd03  or  Bar-ba'does  (bjir-ba'doz),  n.  A  West 
Indian  i-shuid,  giving  its  name  to  a  disease,  to  a  cherry,  etc. 

Barbados  cherry  i  iSnf.),  a  genua  of  trees  of  he  West  In- 
dies \Mal I'l'i^'i'n  with  an  agreeably  acid  fruit  resembling 
a  cherry.  —  Barbados  leg  (  Me-I. ),  a  speries  oi  eU-pbantiasia 
incident  to  hot  climates,  —  Barbados  nnts.  the  seeds  of  the 
yd/z-ou/Kf  r?i/v-/7.s,  a  plant  growing  in  South  America  and 
elsewhere.  The  seeds  and  tli'ir  arrid  oil  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative.    See  Pniraic  nut. 

II  Bar^a-ra  (biir'bA-ra),  n.  [Coined  by  logicians.] 
(Logic)  Tlie  fii-st  word  in  certain  mnemonic  lines  whicli 
represent  the  various  forms  of  the  syllogism.  It  indi- 
cates a  syllogism  whose  three  propositions  are  universal 
affirmatives.  Whately. 

Bar  ba-resque'  (biir'ba-resk'),  a.  Barbaric  in  form  or 
style;  a.^,  h<irbaii.sqiie  arcliitecture.  Be  Quincey. 

Bar-ba'ri-an    (,bar-ba'rT-«u),  n.      [See    Barbarous.] 

1.  A  foreigner.     llHstoricai] 
Therefore  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be 

unto  liim  that  speakctli  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  spenketli  shall 
be  a  barfmruin  unto  me.  1  Cor.  xiv.  11. 

2.  A  man  in  a  rude,  savage,  or  uncivilized  state. 

3.  A  person  destitute  of  culture.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  A  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man ;  one  destitute  of  pity 
or  humnnity.     *'Thou  fell  barbartim.''''  Philips. 

Bar-ba'ri-an,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
barbarians;  rude;  inicivilized ;  barbarous;  as,  barbarian 
governments  or  nations. 

Bar-bar'lc  (bar-bSr'Tk),  «.  [L.  barbaricus  foreign, 
barbaric,  Gr.  jSap^a/itico?,]  1.  Of,  or  from,  barbarian  na- 
tions ;  foreign ;  —  often  with  reference  to  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  east.     '■•Ba7-baric  pearl  and  gold."      Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  uncivilized 
person  or  people  ;  barbarous  ;  barbarian  ;  destitute  of 
refinement.     "  Wild,  barbaric  music."  Sir  W.  Scofl- 

Bar^a-rLsm  (bar'ba-rlz'm),  7i.  [L.  ba7-barismvs,  Gr. 
/3ap^apicr>xo?  ;  cf.  F.  barbarisme.]  1.  An  imcivilized  state 
or  condition ;  rudeness  of  manners ;  ignorance  of  arts, 
learning,  and  literature  ;  barbarousness.  Prescott. 

2.  A  barbarous,  cruel,  or  brutal  action  ;  an  outrage. 
A  heinous  barbarism  .  .  .  against  t!ie  honor  of  TnarriaL,'<>. 

Milton. 

3.  An  offense  against  purity  of  style  or  language ;  any 
form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a  particu- 
lar language.     See  Solecism. 

The  Greeks  were  the  firs^t  that  branded  a  foreign  term  in  any 
of  their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbanam. 

G.  Camphll. 

Bar-bar'l-ty  (bar-bSrT-ty),  v.  ;  pi.  Barbarities  (-tlz). 
[From  Barbarous.]  1.  The  state  or  manner  of  a  barba- 
rian ;  lack  of  civilization. 

2.  Cruelty ;  ferociousness  ;  inhumanity. 
Treating    Christians  with    a   barbarity   which  would    have 

shocked  the  very  Moslem.  Jtacaula;/. 

3.  A  barbarous  or  cruel  act. 

4.  Barbarism;  impurity  of  speech.     [Ofi.«.]  Siri/t. 
BarHsa-rize  (bar'ba^nz),  V.  i.     {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Barba- 
rized (-rizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Barbarizincj  (-ri'zing).] 

1.  To  become  barbarous. 
The  Roman  empire  was  barbarizinfj  rapidly  from  the  time  of 

Trajan.  -De  (."""W.V. 

2.  To  adopt  a  foreign  or  barbarous  mode  of  speech. 
The  ill  habit  ...  of  wretched  barbari-zitin  asruinst  the  Lnttn 

and  Greek  I'lioiu.  witli  tla^if  untutored  Au;,'licisiiis.  Milton. 

BarTia-rize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  barbariser,  LL.  barbarizare.'] 
To  make  barbarous. 

The  hideous  changes  which  have  harharizcd  France.    Burkr. 

BarTia-rous  (bar'ba-rus),  a.  [L.  barbarus,  Gr.  pap- 
jSapos,  strange,  foreign;  later,  slavish,  rude,  ignorant; 
akin  to  L.  balbns  stammering,  Skr.  barbara  stammering, 
outlandish.  Cf.  Brave,  a.']  1.  Being  in  the  state  of  a 
barbarian:  uncivilized;  rude;  peopled  with  barbarians; 
as,  a  barbarous  people ;  a  barbarous  country. 

2.  Foreign;  adapted  to  a  barbaric  taste.    [0&5.] 
Barbarous  gold.  Drydcn. 

3.  Cruel;  ferocious;  inhuman;  merciless. 
By  their  barhnrom  usnge  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the 

grief  of  all  that  knew  Iiitn.  Clarendon. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a  language. 
A  barbarous  expression.  ('.  Campbell. 

Sy-n,— Uncivilized;  unlettered;  uncultivated;  untu- 
tored; ignorant;  merciless;  brutal.     See  Ferocious. 

BarT)a-r0US-ly.  adv.     In  a  barbarous  manner. 

BarT)a-rous-ness,  7(.  Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being 
barbarous  ;  b^irbarity  ;  barbarism. 

Bar'ba-ry  (-rj),  7i.  [Fr.  Ar.  Barbar  the  people  of  B.ar- 
bary.]  The  countries  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  from 
Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  Hence  :  A  Barbary  horse ;  a  barb. 
lobs.]  Also,  a  kind  of  pigeon. 

Barbary  ape(^0(i/.), an  npe 
(Macaciis  innuiis)  of  north 
Alrica  and  Gibraltar  Kock, 
being  the  onlv  monkey  in- 
habiting Europe.  It  is  very 
commonly  tranicd  by  shop- 
men. 

Ban)a-ster   (-st?n'),   7J. 

[F.  barbastrllr.]  (Zohl.)  A 
European  bat  (Barbastelhis 
comvi>mxs\\v\i\\  hairy  lips. 

Bar'bate(bar'but), «.  [L. 
baiiiatus,    fr.    barba   beard. 

See  Barb  beard.]    (Hot.)  Boarded;  beset  with  long  nnd 
weak  hairs.  Gray. 

Barlaa-ted  (bUr'bn-tHd),  a.    Having  barbed  points. 

A  dart  nnconunonly  liarftntrrf.  T.  U'nrfnn. 

BarnE)e-CUe  (bar'l)t--ku),  v.  [In  the  language  of  Indi- 
ans of  Guiana,  a  frame  on  which  nil  kindn  of  tlosh  and  fish 
are  roasted  or  smoke-dried.  ]  1.  A  hog,  ox,  or  other  largo 
animal  roasted  or  broiled  wliole  for  a  feast. 
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2.  A  social  entertainment,  where  many  people  assem- 
ble, usually  in  the  open  air,  at  whicii  one  or  more  large 
animals  are  roasted  or  broiled  whole. 

3.  A  floor,  on  which  coffee  beans  are  sun-dried. 

BarTae^cue  (bUr'be-ku),  v.  t.  liaip.  &  p.  p.  Barbe- 
cued (-kud) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Barbecuing.]  X  To  dry 
ur  cure  by  exposure  on  a  frame  or  gridiron. 

Thev  use  little  or  no  salt,  but  barbecue  their  gome  and  fish  in 
tliL-  hii'iuke.  :iti:amun. 

2.  To  roast  or  broil  whole,  as  an  ox  or  hog. 

Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  harbccvet/-  Popi'. 

Barbed  tharbd  or  biirl/ed),  a.  [See  4th  Barb.]  Ac- 
contered  with  defensive  armor;  —  said  of  a  horse.  See 
Barded  (which  is  the  proper  form).         Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Barbed,  '/.  Furnished  with  a  barb  or  barbs  ;  as,  a 
barbed  arrow  ;  barbed  wire. 

Barbed  wire,  a  wire,  or  a  strand  of  twisted  wires,  armed 
with  barbs  or  sharp  poiuts.    It  is  used  for  fences. 

BarHiel  (bar'bei),  n.  [OF.  barbel^  F.  bnrbean,  dim. 
of  L.  barbus  barbel,  fr.  barba  beard.      See   1st  Barb.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  slender  tactile  organ  on  the  lips  of  cer- 
tain fishes. 

2.  (Zo6l.)  A 
large  fresh-water 
fish  (Barbus  vul- 
garis) found  in 
many  European 
rivers.  Its  up- 
per jaw  is  fur- 
nished with  four 
barbels. 

3.  pi.  Barbs  or  paps  under  the  tongues  of  horses  and 
cattle.     See  1st  Barb,  3. 

Bar'beMate  (-iSt),  a.    [See  1st  Barb.]    (Bot.)  Having 

short,  still  hairs,  olteu  barbed  at  the  pomt.  Gray. 

Bar-bel'lu-late  (I'iir-bel'lij-lat),  a.    (Bot.)  Barbellate 

with  diiiiinutivL-  hnirs  or  barbs. 

Bar'ber  (bar'ber),  71.     [OE.  barbotir,  OF.  barbeor,  F. 
barbier,  as  if  fr.  an  assumed  L.  barbator,  fr.  barba  beard. 
See  1st  Barb.]  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  shave  or  trim 
the  beard,  and  to  cut  and  dress  the  hair  of  his  patrons. 
Barber's  itch.    See  under  Itch. 

(ir;^*""  Formerlv  the  Ijarber  practiced  some  offices  of  sur- 
gery, such  as  letting  blood  and  pulling  teeth.     Hence 
,  such  terms  as  barber  s'lrrjeon  (old  form  barber  chirur- 
fjeo]i)^  barber  su3-(iertj,  etc. 

BarHoer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Barbered  (-herd)  ;  p.pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Barbering.]  To  shave  and  dress  the  beard  or 
hair  of.  Shak. 

Bar'ber  fish.  (Zoul.)  See  Surgeon  fish. 
BarTier-mon'ger  (-inun'ger).  ??.  A  fop.  [O65.] 
Bar'ber-ry  (-bfrij),  7i.  [OE.  barbarin,  barbere,  OF. 
berbere.]  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Berberis,  com- 
mon along  roadsides  and  in  neglected  fields.  B.  ritlga7'is 
is  the  species  best  known  ;  its  oblong  red  berries  are 
made  into  a  preserve  or  sauce,  and  have  been  deemed 
efficacious  in  fluxes  and  fevers.  The  bark  dyes  a  fine 
yellow,  esp.  the  bark  of  the  root.  [Also  spelt  berberry.'] 
BarHiet  (bar'bet),  71.  [F.  barbet,  fr.  ba7-be  beard,  long 
hair  of  certain  animals.  See  Barb  beard.]  (Zool.)  (a) 
A  variety  of  small  dog,  having  long  curly  hair,  (b)  A  bird 
of  the  family  Bucco- 
iiidoe,  allied  to  the 
Cuckoos,  having  a 
large,  conical  beak 
swollen  at  the  base, 
and  bearded  with  five 
bunches  of  stiff  bri.s- 
tles;  the  puff  bird.  It 
inhabits  tropical 
America  and  Africa. 
(c)  A  larva  that  feeds 
on  aphides. 

Bar-bette'  (biir- 
bSt'),;?.  [F.  Cf.  Bar- 
bet.]  (Fort.)  A 
mound  of  earth  or  a 
platform  in  a  fortifi- 
cation, on  whicll  guns 
are  mounted  to  fire 
over  the  parapet. 

En  barbette,  In  barbette,  said  of  guns  when  they  are  ele- 
vated so  as  to  five  over  the  top  of  a  parapet,  and  not 
tlirongli  cmbr;irtures.  —Barbette  gun,  or  Barbette  battery, 
n  single  cun.  or  a  ninuber  lit  guns,  mounted  in  taibtiie^ 
or  partially  protected  by  a  parapet  or  turret.  —  Barbette 
carriage,  a  gvui  carriage  wiiich  elevates  guns  sufficiently 
to  he  ill  b<irbeir<'.     [See  Illnst.  of  Casemate.] 

Bar'bi-can  (-bT-u-tn),  Barlia-can  (-bii-kiln),  m.  [OE. 
barbican,  barbera7t,  F.  barbacane,  LL.  barbacana,  barbi- 
cana^  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  Ar.  barbakh  aqueduct, 
sewer.  F.  barbaca7}e  also  means,  an  opening  to  lot  out 
water,  loophole.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  tower  or  advanced  work 
defending  the  entrance  to  a  castle  or  city,  as  at  a  gate 
or  l)ridge.  It  was  often  largo  and  strong,  having  a  ditch 
and  drawbridge  of  its  own. 

2.  An  opening  in  tlie  \\  ;dl  of  a  fortress,  through  wliich 
mis.siles  were  disciiarged  upon  an  enemy. 

BarTjI-can-ago  (-Aj),  BarTaa-can-age  (-aj),  n.  [LL. 
barbicaviiqiiim.  See  Barbican.]  Money  paid  for  tho 
support  i.f  a  barl)ican.     iObs.]  Bouvirr. 

Bar'bl-cel  (biir'hT-sCl),  jj.  [NL.  barbicella,  dim.  of 
L.  barba.  See  1st  Barb.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  small 
hookliko  proccBses  on  the  barbides  of  feathers. 

II  BarHalers  (-borz),  71.  (Med.)  A  variety  of  paralysis, 
peculiar  to  India  and  tho  Malabar  coast; —considered 
by  many  to  bo  tho  same  as  beriberi  in  a  chronic  form. 

Bar-blg'er-OUS  (bUr-btj'er-us),  a.  [L.  barba  a  beard 
-^'  -gerniis.']     Having  a  beard  ;  bearded;  hairy. 

HBar'bl-tOn  (biir'bT-t^n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Or.  /9dpi3tToi'.] 
(3fiis.)  All  ancient  Greek  instrnment  resombling  a  lyre. 

Bar'bi-tu'rlc  ac'ld  (imr'bT-tu'rTk  ils'Td).  (Chev).)  A 
white,  crystalline  substance,   CH;(CO.NH)XO,  derived 


One  of  the  Barhets  (.Mrqnta:- 
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from  alloxantin,  also  from  nialonic  acid  and  urea,  and 
regarded  an  a  substituted  urea. 

Bar'ble  Omr'l)'!),  n.    See  Barbel. 

BarTJO-tine  (-iiu-tTn),  n.  [F.J  A  paste  of  clay  used 
iu  decDiMliiik'  '"^ii'-i"  puttery  in  relief. 

Bar'bre  (biir'bui-),  a.     Barbarian.     [0/w.]       Chaiirrr. 

Bai''bllle   (-l>iil),   n.     [L.    barbidaj   fr.  barba   beard. J 

1.  A  very  minute  barb  or  beard.  Jioofh. 

2.  {Ziii'l.)  One  of  the  processes  along  the  edfjes  ol  the 
tbarb-s  of  11  feather,  by  which  adjacent  barba  interlock. 
See  Feather. 

Bar'ca-rolle  (-kil-rol),  ji.  [F.  bnrcrirolle,  fr.  It.  hnr- 
^araolfi,  fr.  Mrm  bark,  barge.]  {Mns.)  (a)  A  popular 
aong  or  melody  Bung  by  Venetian  gondoliers,  {b)  A  piece 
of  nnmic  composed  in  imitation  of  such  a  song. 

Bar'OOn  (-kOn),  n.  [It.  bm-conr^  fr.  barva  n  bark.] 
A  ve.s8el  for  f reiglit ;  —  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bard  (biird),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  hnrdd^  Arm. 
■bars.  If.  ttGael.  bard,  and  F.  bardp.'\  1.  A  profes.iimial 
poet  and  singer,  as  among  tho  ancient  Celts,  whose  occu- 
pation was  to  compose  and  sing  verses  in  honor  of  tlie 
heroic  achievoments  of  princes  and  brave  men. 

2.  Hence  :    A  poet ;  as,  the  bard  of  Avon. 

Bard,  Barde  (biird),  n.    [F.  barde,  of  doubtful  origin.] 

1.  A  piece  of  defensive  (or,  sometimes,  ornamental) 
armor  for  a  lior.se'8  neck,  breast,  and  flanks;  a  barb. 
lOften  intlie  pi.} 

2.  pi.  Defensive  armor  formerly  worn  by  a  man  at 
arms. 

3.  {Cookery)  A  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  used  to  cover 
any  meat  or  game. 

Bard,  V.  t.  {Cookery)  To  cover  (meat  or  game)  with 
a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon. 

Bard'ed,  7'.  a.  [See  Bard  horse  armor.]  1.  Accou- 
tered  with  defensive  armor  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

2-  (//er.)  Wearing  rich  caparisons. 

Filti;on  hundred  inon  .  .  .  bardetl  and  richly  trapped.    Stnir. 

Bard'iC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bards,  or  their  poetry. 
"Thii  bardic  lays  of  ancient  Greece."  O.  P.  Marsh. 

Bard'Ish,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written  by,  a  bard  or 
bards.     *'  liardhk  impostures."  Seidell. 

Bard'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  system  of  bards  ;  the  learn- 
ii>^  and  maxims  of  bards. 

Bard'l!ng(-nng),7(.  An  inferior  bard.  J.  Cunningham. 

Bard'ship,  n.     The  state  of  being  a  hard. 

Bare  (bSr),  «.  [OE.  bar,  bare,  AS.  her;  akin  to  D.  & 
G.  baar,  OHG.  par,  Icel.  berr^  Sw.  it  Dan.  bar,  OSlav, 
busu  b.-ircfoot,  Lith.  basas;  cf.  Skr.  bhds  to  shine.  V85.] 

1.  Wjtiiniit  cldtbes  or  covering  ;  stripped  of  the  usual 
•coveriui,' ;  n^iki'd  ;  as,  bis  body  i^bare  :  the  trees  are  6are. 

2.  Witli  head  uncovered ;  bareheaded. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bare.    Herbert. 

3.  Without  anything  to  cover  up  or  conceal  one's 
thoughts  or  actions ;  open  to  view  ;  exposed. 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  I     Milton. 

4.  Plain  ;  simple ;  unadorned ;  without  polish ;  bald  ; 
meager.     *' Uttering  bare  truth."  Shak. 

5.  Destitute  ;  indigent ;  empty ;  unfurnislied  or  scant- 
ily furnished  ;  —  used  witli  of  (rarely  with  in)  before  tlie 
thing  wanting  or  taken  away  ;  as,  a  room  bare  of  furni- 
ture.    "  A  bare  treasury."  Dryden. 

6.  Threadbare  ;  nmch  worn. 

It  appears  by  their  6are  liveries  that  tliey  live  by  your  bare 
■WordM.  Shah. 

7.  Mere  ;  alone  ;  unaccompanied  by  anything  else  ;  as, 
s.  bare  majority.   *'  The  bare  necessaries  of  life."  Addison. 

Nor  art!  men  provailed  upon  by  bare  worda.        South. 
L  Under  bare  poles  {Naut.),  having  no  sail  set. 

Bare,  n.     1.  Surface;  body;  substance.     [i2.] 

You  liavc  touched  the  very  ham  of  naked  truth.  Jfarston. 

2.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  roofing  slate,  shingle,  tile,  or 
Tnetal  plate,  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Bare,  v.  t,  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bared  (bS;rd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Baring.]  [AS.  barian.  See  Bare,  «.]  To  strip  off 
the  covering  of  ;  to  make  bare ;  as,  to  bare  the  breast. 

Bare.     Bore  ;  tiie  old  preterit  of  Bear,  v. 

BareHiack'  (bar'bitk'),  (idv.  On  tlie  bare  back  of  a 
horse,  without  using  a  saddle  ;  as,  to  ride  bareback. 

Bare-backed'  (-biSkd'),  a.  Having  the  back  uucov- 
•ered  ;  as,  a  barebacked  horse. 

Barelsone'  (bar'bon'),  «.  A  very  lean  person  ;  one 
■whose  bones  sliow  through  the  skin.  Shak. 

BareHsoned'  (bSr'bond'),  a.  So  lean  that  the  bones 
ehow  tlieir  forms.  Shak. 

Bare'laced'  (bSr'fast'),  a.,  l.  With  the  face  uncov- 
ered ;  not  masked.     "  You  will  play  barefaced.''^     Shak. 

2.  Without  conceabnent;  undisguised.  Hence  :  Shame- 
less; audacious.     *' fiwirA/cpf/ treason."  J.  Baillie. 

Bare'facedly,  adv.     Openly ;  shamelessly.         Locke. 

Bare'faced'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  barefaced  ; 
ahamelessness  ;  assurance  ;  audaciousness. 

Bare'loot  (bar'fo&t),  a.  &  adv.  With  the  feet  bare; 
with()ut  shoes  or  stockings. 

Bare'fOOt'ed,  a.     Having  the  feet  bare. 

II  Ba-r^ge'  (bd-razli'),  n.  [F.  barege,  so  called  from 
Bareges,  a  town  in  the  Pyrenees.]  A  gauzelike  fabric 
for  ladies'  dresses,  veils,  etc.,  of  worsted,  silk  and 
■worsted,  or  cotton  and  worsted. 

Bare'hand'ed  (bar'hand'ed),  a.     Having  bare  hands. 

Bare'head'ed  (bSr'lied'Sd),  Bare'head,  a.  &  adv. 
Having  tlie  head  uncovered;  as,  a  bareheaded  girl. 

Bare'legged'  (bSr'lggd'),  a.     Having  the  legs  bare. 

Bare'ly,  adv.     1.  Without  covering ;  nakedly. 

2.  Witliout  concealment  or  disguise. 

3-  Merely ;  only. 

li.  For  now  hi^  son  is  duke. 
W.  Bard'i  ii»  title,  not  in  revenue.  Sliak. 

4.  But  just ;  without  any  excess ;  with  nothing  to  spare 
(of  quantity,  time,  etc.);  hence,  scarcely;  hardly;  as, 
there  was  barely  enough  for  all ;  he  barely  escaped. 
Bare'necked'  (-nekf),  ".     Having  tlie  neck  bare. 
Bare'ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  bare. 


Bare'sark  (bar'sark),  n.  [Literally,  bare  sark  or  shir/.'] 
A  UrrHcrker,  or  Norse  warrior  vvlio  tutiglit  without  armor, 
or  wliirt  of  mail.  Hence,  adverbially:  Without  sliirt  of 
mail  or  iirun/r. 

Bar'flsh'  (biir'fTsh')»  «•   {Zo'al.)  Same  as  Cauco  bass. 

Bar'lul  (-li.il),  ^r.    Full  of  obhtructions.    [O/v.v.]    Shak. 

Bar'galn  (i>iir'g'"iOi  "•  lOK.  bargay?!,  Iiargany,  OF. 
bargaiyiir,  bargagiie,  prob.  from  a  Hrippowii  LL.  barrn- 
liei/in,  fr.  barra.  a  boat  wliich  carries  nn'rcliandisc  to  the 
sliort* ;  hence,  to  traffic  to  and  fro,  to  carry  on  commerco 
in  general.  See  BAitK  a  vessel.]  1.  An  agreement  be- 
tween parties  concerning  the  sale  of  property  ;  or  a  con- 
tract by  whicli  one  party  binds  hiiiibelf  to  tr,ansfcr  the 
right  to  some  property  for  a  consideration,  and  the  otlier 
party  binds  himself  to  receive  the  property  and  pay  the 
consideration. 

A  contract  la  a  barffain  that  is  legally  binding.    Wharton. 

2.  An  agreement  or  stipulation ;  mutual  pledge. 

And  v/licn  your  liouor«  mean  to  eolemnizc 
Thc/iury(iiHot  your  lulth.  Sfiak. 

3.  A  purchase;  also  (when  not  qualified),  a  gainful 
transaction ;  an  advantageous  purchase  ;  as,  to  buy  a 
thing  at  a  bargain. 

4.  The  thing  stipulated  or  purchased ;  also,  anything 
bought  cheap. 

She  was  too  foud  of  her  most  filthy  hnrgnin.        Sliak. 

Bargain  and  sale  (Lfnr),  a  species  of  conveyancp,  l>y 
which  tlie  barjrainor  contracts  to  convey  the  lands  to  the 
bargainee,  and  becomes  by  such  contract  a  trustee  for 
auil  .siizeil  to  the  us(!  of  the  bargainee.  The  statute  then 
conijilctrK  till-  pineliase  ;  i.  e.,  the  bargain  vests  tho  use, 
and  tliii  .slaliiti-  vests  the  possession.  Blac/c^tone.  —  lnto 
the  bargain,  over  and  above  what  is  stipulated  ;  besides.  — 
To  aell  bargains,  to  make  .saury  (usually  indelicate)  rep- 
artei-.s.  [ ' '/;  -.  j  Sir  if  t.  —  To  strike  a  bargain,  to  reach  or  rat- 
ify an  agreement.    "  A  bargain  was  t^lmck.'"    Macauloy. 

Syn.  —  Contract ;  stipulation  ;  piu-chase  ;  engagement. 

Bar'gain,  r.  i.  [OE.  barganien,  OF.  bargaigner,  F. 
baryuigiier,  to  liesitate,  fr.  LL.  barcaniare.  See  Bargain, 
-«.]  To  make  a  bargain  ;  to  make  a  contract  for  tlie  ex- 
change of  property  or  services  ;  — followed  by  with  and 
for ;  as,  to  bargain  with  a  farmer  for  a  cow. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives.         Shak. 

Bar'gain,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bargained  (-gSnd) ;  p. 
pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Bargaining.]  To  transfer  for  a  considera- 
tion ;  to  barter ;  to  trade ;  as,  to  bargain  one  horse  for 
another. 

To  bargain  away,  to  dispose  of  in  a  bargain  ;  —  usually 
with  ;i  seust!  of  loss  or  disadvantage  ;  as,  to  bnr»/ain  onai/ 
onc'.i  Iiirtliright.  "The  heir  . .  .  had  somehow  O-injauitd 
uu-tii/  tho  ebtate."  (.'.  Khot. 

Bar'gain-ee' (bar'gSn-e').  «-  [OF,  fiarprt/^^^ie,  p.  p.  See 
Bargain,  v.  ?'.]  {Lau)  The  party  to  a  contract  who  re- 
cei\T'S,  or  agrees  to  receive,  tlie  property  sold.  Blackstone. 

Bar'galn-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  bargain ;  — 
soniitimt-s  ill  the  sense  of  bargainor. 

Bar'gain-or' (-Sr'),  n.  {Law)  One  who  makes  a  bar- 
gain, or  contracts  with  another  ;  esp.,  one  who  sells,  or 
contracts  to  sell,  property  to  another.  Black.stone. 

Barge  (barj),  n.  [OF.  barge,  F.  berge,  fr.  LL.  barca, 
for  barica  (not  found),  prob.  fr.  L.  baris  an  Egyptian 
rowboat,  fr.  Gr.  ^api?,  prob.  fr.  Egyptian :  cf.  Coptic 
bari  a  boat.  Cf.  Bark  a  vessel.]  1.  A  pleasure  boat ;  a 
vessel  or  boat  of  state,  elegantly  furuislied  and  decorated. 

2.  A  large,  roomy  boat  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers or  goods ;  as,  a  ship's  barge ,'  a  charcoal  barge. 

3.  A  large  boat  used  by  Hag  officers. 

4.  A  double-decked  passenger  or  freight  vessel,  towed 
by  a  steamboat,     [i/.  S.'] 

5.  A  large  omnibus  used  for  excursions.   [Local,  U.  S.'] 
Barge'board'  (-bord'),7Z.  [Perb.corrup.ofi'erw6oar(i; 

or  cf.  LL.  bargus  a  kinu  of  gallows.]     A  vergeboard. 

Barge'COufse' (-kors'), ».  [SeeBARGEBOARO.]  {Arch.) 
A  part  of  tlie  tiling  which  projects  beyond  the  priucii)al 
rafters,  in  buildings  where  there  is  a  gable.  O'wilt. 

Bar-gee'  (b'ar-je'),  n.     A  bargeman.     [Eng.l 

Barge'man  (barj'm^n),  n.  The  man  who  manages  a 
barge,  or  one  of  the  crew  of  a  barge. 

Barge'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  The  proprietor  or  man- 
ager iii  a  bailee,  conveying  goods  for  hire.       Blackstone. 

Bar'ger  (bar'jer),  «,.    The  manager  of  a  barge.    [Obs.  ] 

Bar'ghest'  (biir'gest'),  n.  [Perh.  G.  berg  momitain  + 
geist  demon,  or  biir  a  bear  +  gei^t.}  A  goblin,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  dog,  portending  misfortune.  [Also 
written  bargnest.'] 

Ba'ri-a  (ba'rT-a),  n.    [Cf.  Barium.]    {Chem.)  Baryta. 

Bar'ic(bar'Tk),a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  barium  ; 
as,  baHc  oxide. 

Baric,  a.  [Gr.  ^apo5  weight.]  {Physics)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  weight,  esp.  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  as  measured  by  the  barometer. 

Ba-rilla  (ba-rTl'la),  n.  [Sp.  barrilla.']  1.  {Bat.)  A 
name  given^o  several  species  of  Salsola  from  which  soda 
is  made,  by  burning  the  barilla  in  heaps  and  lixiviating 
the  ashes. 

2.  {Com.)  {a)  The  alkali  produced  from  the  plant, 
being  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for  making  soap, 
glass,  etc.,  and  for  bleaching  purposes.  {Ii]  Impure 
soda  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  any  seashore  plant,  or 
kelp.  Ure. 

Copper  barilla  iMin.),  native  copper  in  CTanular  form 
mixed  witli  sand,  an  ore  brought  from  Bolivia ;  — called 
also  Barilla  decoOre. 

II  Bar'il-let  (bSrTl-15t),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  baril  barrel.] 
A  little  cask,  or  something  resembling  one.  Smart. 

Bar'  i  ron  (bar'  i'i5nit.     See  under  Iron. 

Ba'rite  (ba'rit),  Ji.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  barium, 
a  mineral  occurring  in  transparent,  colorless,  white  to 
j'ellow  crystals  (generally  tabular),  also  in  granular  form, 
and  in  comp.act  massive  forms  resembling  marble.  It  has 
a  high  specific  gravity,  and  hence  is  often  called  heavy 
spur.     It  is  a  common  mineral  in  metallic  veins. 

Bar'l-tone  (bar'T-tijn),  a.  &  n.    See  Barytone. 


Ba'rl-nm  (ba'rT-um),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^apv^  heavy.] 
{Chnii.)  Oin!  of  the  elements,  belonffing  to  the  alkaline 
earth  grouj);  a  metal  having  a  silver-white  color,  and 
melting  at  a  very  high  teinperatur«.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  pure  metal,  from  the  faciliti^  with  which  Jt  be- 
comes oxidized  in  tlie  air.  Atomic  weight,  137.  Symbol, 
Ba.  Its  oxide  is  callc'l  t'/rz/^i.   [Rarely  written  6«ry'/;/j.] 

ITig^  Some  of  the  conipounds  of  thisclement  are  remark- 
able for  their  high  sneciftc  gravity,  as  the  Bulphate. 
called  heavji  sj/ar,  and  the  like.  'Ihe  oxide  was  called 
bttri'tf,  by  Guyton  do  Morveau,  which  name  was  changed 
by  Lavoisier  to  baryta,  wlieuce  the  name  of  the  metaL 

Bark  (bark),  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  bark,  Icel. 
bijrkr,  LG.  &  HG.  borke.']  1.  The  exterior  covering  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  ;  the  rind. 

2.  Specifically,  Peruvian  bark. 

Bark  bed.  See  Bark  stove  (l)clow).  —  Bark  pit,  a  pit 
filled  with  bark  and  water,  in  wliich  hides  are  steeiwd 
in  tanning.  —  Bark  stove  iHort.),  a  Blaze<l  structure  for 
keening  tropical  plants,  having  a  bed  of  tanner's  bark 
(called  a  bark  bfih  or  other  fermentable  matter  which 
produces  a  moist  heat. 

Bark,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Barked  (barkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  H.  Barking.]     1.  To  strip  tlie  bark  from  ;  to  peel. 

2.  To  abrade  or  rub  olf  any  outer  covering  from;  as, 
to  bark  one's  heel. 

3.  To  girdle.    See  Girdle,  v.  /.,  3. 

4.  To  cover  or  inclose  with  bark,  or  as  with  bark  ;  as, 
to  bark  the  roof  of  a  hut. 

Bark,  v.  i.  [OE.  berken,  AS.  beorcan  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
berkja,  and  prob.  to  E,  break.}  1.  To  make  a  short, 
loud,  explosive  noise  with  the  vocal  organs; — said  of 
some  animals,  but  especially  of  dogs. 

2.  To  make  a  clamor ;  to  make  importunate  outcries. 

They  bark,  and  aay  the  Scripture  mukelh  hcrttiCH.      Tyndale. 

Where  there  is  the  barkina  of  the  belly,  there  nu  other  coin- 
niiiiidtt  will  be  heard,  much  less  obL-yed.  J'ltUir. 

Bark,  71.  The  short,  loud,  explosive  sound  uttered  by 
a  dog  ;  a  similar  sound  made  by  some  other  animals. 

Bark,  Barque  (bark),  n.     [F.  barque^   fr.  Sp.  or 

It.  barca,   fr.    LL.    barca 
for   barica.      See   Barge.] 

1.  Formerly,  any  small 
sailing  vessel,  as  a  pinnace, 
fishing  smack,  etc.;  abso, 
a  rowing  boat ;  a  barge. 
Now  applied  poetically  to  a 
sailing  vessel  or  boat  of  any  ■ 
kind.  Byron. 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  three-mast- 
ed vessel,  having  her  fore- 
mast and  mainmast  square- 
rigged,  and  lier  mizzenmast  schooner-rigged. 

Bark'an-tlne  (bark'an-teu),  n.    Same  as  Barkentinb. 

Bark'  bee'tle  (bark'  be't'l).     {ZooL)  A  small  beetle 
of  many  species  (family  Seo/^//(/<'e),  which 
intlie  larval  state  bores  under  or  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  often  doing  great  damage. 

Bark'bound'  (-bound'),  c-  Prevented 
from  growing,  by  having  the  bark  too 
firm  or  close. 

Bar'keep'er  (bar'kep'er),  n.  One  who 
keeps  or  tends  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  liq- 
uors. 

Bark'en  (bark''u),  a.  Made  of  bark. 
[Pwlir-]  Whiltier. 

Bark'en-tine  (biirk'Sn-ten),  n.  [See 
Bark,  n.,  a  vessel.]  {Saut.)  A  three- 
masted  vessel,  having  the  foremast 
sqiiare-rigged,  and    tlie  others  schooner-rigged. 


Bark. 


Bark  Beeth* 
(7'o/in>us  JTi/lo- 
grajihita).  X  7 


[Spelt 
also  bai'qnendne,  barkantine,  etc.]   See  Illust.  in  Append. 
Bark'er  (-er),  n.     1.  An  animal  that  barks;  hence, 
any  one  who  clamors  unreasonably. 

2.  One  who  stands   at   the   doors   of   shops  to  urge 
passers  by  to  make  purchases.     [Cant,  Eng.} 

3.  A  pistol.     [Slang}         Dickens. 

4.  {Z"('l.)  The  spotted  redshank, 
Bark'er,  n.     One  who  strips  trees 

of  their  bark. 

Bark'er's  mill'  (-erz  mil').  [From 
Dr.  Barker,  the  inventor.]  A  ma- 
chine, invented  in  the  17th  century, 
worked  by  a  form  of  reaction  wheel. 
Tlie  water  flows  into  a  vertical  tube 
and  gushes  from  apertures  in  hollow 
horizontal  arms,  causing  the  machine 
to  revolve  on  its  axis. 

Bark'er-y  {-er-yj,  n      A  tanhouse. 

Bark'ing  Irons  tiQrnz).  1.  In- 
struments used  in  taking  otf  the  liark 
of  trees.  Gardner. 

2.  A  ]>air  of  pistols.     [Slang} 

Barkless,  a.     Destitute  of  bark. 

Bark'  louse'  (Ions').     (Zoal.)  An  insect  of  the  family 
Coccid;r,  \vhicli  infests  the  bark  of  trees  and  vines. 

CT^^  The  wingless  females  assume  the 
shape  of  scales.  The  bark  louse  of  the 
vine  is  Putriiiaria  innumerabilis ;  that 
of  the  pear  is  Lecaniuin  pi/ri.  See  Gr- 
ange scale. 

Bark'y  (bark'5^),  a.  Covered  with, 
or  containhig,  bark.  "The  6a r/rji/ fin- 
gers of  the  elm.*'  Shak. 

Barley  (b'ar'ly),  n.     [OE.  harii,  bar- 
lich,    AS.   bmrlic ;     bere    barley  -f  l^c 
(which  is  prob.  the  same  as  E.  like,  adj., 
or  perh.  a  form  of  AS.  Icac  leek).     AS. 
bere  is  akin  to  Icel.  barr  barley,  Goth. 
bnrizeiiis  made  of  barley,  L./ar  spelt ;  cf. 
W.  barhjs  barley,  i^u) (/bread.    V92.  Cf.  _    ,    _  .      ,,, 
Faeina;  Gth  Bear.]     {Bot.)  A  valuable  ^^^Jj^^fy^^J: 
grain,  of  the  family  of  grasses,  genus    ru7«/. NaU size. 
Hordcum,  used  for  food,  and  for  making 
malt,  from  which  are  prepared  beer,  ale,  and  whisky. 


Barker's  MilL 


use,   unite,   r\ide,   full,   iip,    Qrn ;     pity;     food,    loo\\     out,    oil;     chair ;     go;     sing,    ink;     tlien,   thin;     boN;    zb.  =  z  in  azure. 
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Barley  bird  (Zo'r'tf.),  the  siskin.  —  Barley  Bagar,  sugar 
boik-tl  till  it  is  brittle  (formerlywith  a  deooction  of  bar- 
ley) ;uul  rauditid. —Barley  water,  a  decoctiuii  ot  barley, 
usVd  in  medicuie,  as  a  nutritive  and  demulceut. 

Barley-brake'  (  (barly-brak'),  n.     An  ancient  rural 

Bar'ley-'break'  )  game,  commonly  played  round 
r.tarks  of  barky,  or  other  grain,  in  which  some  of  tlic 
party  attempt  to  catrli  others  who  run  from  a  goal. 

Barley-bree'  (-brSO,  «■  [/'''•  barley  broth.  See 
Brew.]  Liquor  made  from  barley;  strong  ale.  [JIu- 
morous']     [.Scor]  £urns. 

Bar'ley-com'  {-kOm'),  n.  [See  Corn.]  1.  A  giam  or 
"com"  of  barley. 

2.  Fonuerlv,  a  measure  of  length,  equal  to  the  average 
length  of  a  grain  of  barley ;  the  third  part  of  an  mch. 

John  Barleycorn,  a  hiunorous  personification  of  barley 
as  the  source  of  malt  liquor  or  wliisky. 

Barm  (barm),  n.  [OE.  berme,  AS.  heormn ;  akin  to 
Sw.  h'arnid,  G.  biirme,  and  prob.  L.  Jervientum.  V93. 
Foam  rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt  liquors,  when  fer- 
menting, and  used  as  leaven  in  making  bread  and  in 
brewing ;  yeast.  Sunk. 

Barm, «.  [OE.  leai-m^  berm,  harm,  AS.  hefirm,  akin  to 
E./^^rrr  to  support.]   The  lap  or  bosom.    [Oi.v.]  Chaucer. 

Bar'maid'  (bar'madO,  «•     A  girl  or  woman  who  at- 
tends the  customers  of  a  bar,  as  in  a  tavern  or  beershop. 
A  bouncing  harniaul.  W.  Irvin'j. 

Bar'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  \_Ber(j  +  master:  cf.  G. 
h€>'gmtnst*'i-.'\  Formerly,  a  local  judge  among  miners; 
now,  an  officer  of  tlie  barmote.     \^Eng.'\ 

Barm'clotll  'barn/kl5th'),«.  Apron.  [0&,s.]  Chaucer. 

Bar'mecidal  (bar'me-si'dal),  a.  [See  Barmecide.] 
Unreal ;  illui^ory.    *'  A  sort  of  Barmecidal  feast."  Hood. 

Bar'me-Cide  (-sid),  n.  [A  prince  of  the  Bannecidp 
fanuly,  wlio,  as  related  in  the  "Arabian  Niglits'  Tales," 
pretended  to  set  before  the  hungry  Shacabac  food,  on 
which  the  latter  pretended  to  feast.]  One  who  proffers 
some  illusory  advantage  or  benefit.  Also  used  as  an  adj.  : 
Barmecidal.     *' A  Barmecide  feast."  Dickens. 

Bar'mote'(-mot'),  ».  IBerg-^-mofemeetm^.l  A  court 
held  in  Derby.sliire,  in  England,  for  deciding  controver- 
feies  between  miners.  Bloinif. 

Baim'y  (barm'JO,  a.  Full  of  bami  or  froth  ;  in  a  fer- 
ment.    "  Barmy  beer."  Drt/dni. 

Bam  (barn),  71.  [OE.  bem,  AS.  hcrerv,  hern;  here 
barley  +  em,  sern,  a  close  place.  V92.  See  Barley.] 
A  covered  building  used  chiefly  for  storing  grain,  bay, 
and  other  productions  of  a  farm.  In  tlie  United  States  a 
part  of  tlie  barn  is  often  used  for  stables. 

Bam  owl  (ZooL),  an  owl  of  Europe  and  America  (Alnco 
flanimens,  or  Stri.r  Jiammta), 
which  freinients  barns  and 
other  buildings.  —  Bam  swal 
lowf^oJi/.t.  tlie  comm  )n  Am  r 
ican  swallow  (Hirtni  I  h  n  i 
rum),  wl'icli  attaches  its  n  t 
of  mud  to  the  beanib  and  r  u 
ters  of  barns. 

Bam,  '■.  f-    To  lay  up  ui 
barn.     lObs-l  Sh  i/ 

.Men  .  .  .  nftentinnjupthe  cliall 
and  burn  up  the  gram.        Full 

Bam,  71.    A  child     [Ois  ] 
See  Bairn. 

Bar'na-btte  (biir'ni-bit)  » 
{Eld.  Jlist.)  A  member  of    i 

reliaious  order,  named  from  Barn  Owl  (i7ru;/a»»7»(?a). 
St.  Bamabas. 

Bar'na-cle  (bar'nfi.-k'l),  n.  [Prob.  from  E.  barnacle 
a  kind  of 
goose,  which 
was  popu- 
larly sup- 
posed to 
grow  from 
this  sliell- 
fisb;  hut 
perh.  from 
LL.  benuic- 
'jla  for  »er- 
r/icitla,,  dim, 
of     per  71  a 

ham,  sea  mussel ;  cf.  Gr.  nepva. 
ham.     Cf.  F.  bemncle^  barnacle, 
E.    barnacle   a    goose ;    and    Ir.    _ 
ialmeach,     barneach,     limpet.!    Goose   Barnacle   {Lepas 

iZool.)  Any  cirriped  crustacean        o.  n         t>  i       i       i. 

i».  -  -  t^  -,  1  a  f  *•  "  Stalk  or  Peduncle;  6 
adhering   to  rocks,  fioatmg  tini-  Cirri.    (^) 

ber,  ships,  etc. ,  esp.  (a )  the  sessile  '^ 

species  (genus  Balamis  and  allies),  and  (ft)  the  stalked 
or  goose  barnacles  (genus  Lepas  and  allies).  See  Cirri- 
?ED1A,  and  Goose  darnacle. 

Barnacle  eater  (/C-'Vif.),  the  omngo  filcfish.  —  Barnacle 
acale  (Z<",/.t,  a  bark  louse  iC-roidn.'-frx  rirri/Hdi/ormis)  of 
the  oraiit;.-  ;l!I'1  quincr-  trens  in  Florida.  Tlie  female  scale 
curi'iiisly  rcHeinljlcH  a  ses.sile  baniacle  in  fonn. 

Bar'na-Cle,  n.     [See  Bernicle.]    A  bemiclc  goose. 

Bar'na-Cle,  71.  [OE.  bemak,  bemncle;  cf.  OF.  hn-iiac, 
and  Prov.  F.  iliL-rT'})bervitfi/c.t^  spectacles.]  L  pi.  (Far.) 
An  InHtrument  for  i)inching  a  horse's  nose,  and  thus  re- 
straining him.     [Formerly  used  in  the  .•!inff.'\ 

The  baniacli's  .  .  .  give  pain  almoRt  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
twitcli.  Y<,iitirr. 

2.  pf.  Spectacles;  —  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  baniacles  M8ed  by  farriers.    [Cant,  Eng.'\    Dirknts. 

Bam'yarA'  (barn'yiird'),  ?i.  A  yard  belonging  to  a 
barn. 

llBa-roc'CO(biUrnk'kft),/T.  [It.]  (Arch.)  SeeCAitoQUE. 

Bar'O-graph  (bSr'o-griif).  Ji.  [Gr.  ^apo«  weight -)- 
-{jr'fph.'\  (Mfttor.)  An  instrument  f<'r  recording  auto- 
mntirally  the  variations  of  atriiosplieric  pressure, 

Ba-roHco  (bii-ruOio),  7(.  [A  mnemonic  word.]  (Logic) 
A  form  or  mode  of  syllogism  of  which  the  first  proposition 


Acorn  Barnacle  (Ba?- 
imiis  tburnms).  Nat. 
tiizc. 


is  a  universal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  are  particu- 
lar negatives. 

Ba-roro-gy  (ba-rSl'o-jJ;),  ?;.  [Gr.  pipos  weight  + 
-logy.']     TliL-  seieinf  uf  wi.'i^'lit  or  gravity. 

Bar'O-ma-crom'e-ter  (,bar'u-ma-kr5m'c-ter'),  n.  [Gr. 
^df>o%  weight  -j-  /xoKpos  long  -j-  -meter.'\  (i\Ied.)  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  "ud  length  of  a 
newborn  infant. 

Ba-rom'e-ter  (ba-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pdpo?  weight + 
-rnettr:  cf.  F.  barometre.']  An  instrunifut  for  deter- 
mining the  v/eight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  for  judging  of  the  probable  changes  of  weather,  or 
for  ascertaining  the  height  of  any  ascent. 

E^^  The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli  at  Flor- 
ence about  X^A'S.  It  is  made  in  its  simplest  form  by  filling 
agraduated  glasstube  about  ZA  inches  long  witli  menury 
and  inverting  it  in  a  cup  containing  mercury.  Thecoluimi 
of  mercury  m  the  tube  descends  imtil  balanced  by  tlie 
weiglit  of  the  atmospliere,  and  its  rise  or  fall  under  vary- 
ing conditions  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  the  atinos- 
ph'erie  pressure.  At  the  sea  level  its  ordinary  heiglit  is 
about  30  inches  (76U  millimeters).    See  Sympiesometer. 

Sichol. 

Aneroid  barometer.  See  Aneroid  ^irtj-oHtr/p;-,  under  An- 
eroid.—Marine  barometer,  a  barometer  with  tube  con- 
tracted at  bottom  to  prevent  rapid  oscillations  of  the 
mercury,  and  suspended  in  gimbals  from  an  arm  or  sup- 
port on  shipboard.  —  Mountain  barometer,  a  portable  mer- 
curial barometer  with  tripod  .supijort.  and  long  scale,  for 
measuring  heiglits.  —  Siphon  barometer,  a  barometer  hav- 
ing a  tube  bent  like  a  hook  witli  the  lougfer  leg  closed  at 
the  top.  The  height  of  the  mercury  m  the  longer  leg 
shows  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  —  Wheel  barometer, 
a  barometer  witli  recurved  tube,  and  a  float,  from  which 
a  cord  passes  over  a  pulley  and  moves  an  hidex. 

Bar'O-met'ric  (bSr'u-mgt'rTk),  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

Bar'O-met'ric-al(-met'rT-kal),  )  barometer  ;  made 
or  iu'hrated  by  a  barometer;  as,  barometric  changes; 
baromdriral  observations. 

Bar'o-met'ric-al-ly,  adi\  By  means  of  a  barometer, 
or  according  to  barometric  obsen-ations. 

Bar'O-met'ro-graph  (-ro-grAf),  n.  [Gr.  pdpo<;  weight 
4-  /i-eVpof  measure  +  -graph.']  A  form  of  barnmeter  so 
constructed  as  to  inscribe  of  itself  upon  paper  a  record 
of  tlie  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Ba-rom'e-try  (b.-V-rom'e-trJ-),  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  making  barometrical  measurements. 

Bar'0-metZ  (bilr'o-mSts),  7i.  [Cf.  Rubs.  fta^/7Wf^?' club- 
raoss.]  (Z^o^)  The  woolly-skinned  rhizoma  or  rootstock 
of  a  fern  {Incksmiia  baromelz),  which,  when  specially 
preyjared  and  inverted,  somewhat  resembles  a  lamb  ; 
—  called  also  Scgthian  lamb. 

Bar'On  (bSr'un),  «.  [OE.  baron,  barirn,  OF.  baro7i, 
accus.  of  her,  F.  baron,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  hero  (not  found) 
bearer,  akin  to  E.  bear  to  support ;  cf.  O.  Frisian  here, 
LL.  fc'77'o.  It.  harone,  Sp.  varan.  From  the  meaning 
bearer  (of  burdens)  seem  to  have  come  the  senses  strong 
inan,  mnn  (in  distinction  from  womnn\  which  is  the  old- 
est meaning  in  French,  and  lastly,  7io6/f/»fl«.  Cf.  L.  baro, 
simpleton.    See  Bear  to  support.] 

1  A  title  or  degree  of  nobility ; 
originally,  the  possessor  of  a  fief, 
who  had  feudal  tenants  un'ler 
him  ;  in  modern  times,  in  France 
and  Germany,  a  nobleman  next  in 
rank  below  a  count ;  in  England, 
a  nobleman  of  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  behig  next 
below  a  viscount. 

Ci"^^  "  The  tenants  in  chief  from 
the  Crnw-n,  who  held  lands  of  the  amiual  value  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  were  styled //oroH.'^  .■  and  it  is  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  members  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  nobil- 
ity (to  whom  the  title  at  the  present  time  belongs),  that 
reference  is  made  when  we  read  of  the  Barons  of  the  early 
days  of  England's  history.  .  .  .  Barons  are  addressed  as 
'  My  Lord,'  and  are  styled  *  Right  Honorable.*  All  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  '  Honorable.'  "  Ciissans. 

2.  {Old  Lair)  A  husband;  as,  baron  aad  feme,  hus- 
band and  wife.     [/?.]  Cowcll. 

Baron  of  beef,  two  sirloins  not  cut  nKunder  at  the  back- 
bone. —  Barons  of  the  Cinqno  Porte,  fonn'Tly  meml'-ers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  elertnd  by  tic  seven  Ciiuiuc 
ports,  two  for  each  port.  —  Barons  of  the  exchequer,  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchetpiei ,  one  of  the  three  an- 
cient courts  of  England,  now  abolished. 

Bar'on-age  (bar'tln-Sj),  n.  [OE.  bamagr,  hamnnge, 
OF.    bamagr,    F.    bnnmnage ;    cf.    LL.    baroiiagiiim.'] 

1.  The  whole  body  of  barons  or  peers. 

The  hnronagc  of  the  kingdom.  Lp.  Burnet. 

2.  Tlie  dignity  or  rank  of  a  baron. 

3-  Tlie  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron.     [Oft,*.] 

Bar'on-ess  (-es),  n.  A  baron's  wife ;  also,  a  la<ly  wlio 
holds  tho  liaronial  title  in  her  own  right ;  as,  the  Baron- 
cs.';  Biirdett-Coutts. 

Bafon-et  {-iin-5t),  n.  {Baron  -f  -ef.'\  A  dignity  or 
degree  of  lienor  next  below  a  baron  and  above  a  knight, 
having  precedency  of  all  orders  of  knights  except  those 
of  tlie  Garter.  It  is  the  lowest  degree  of  lienor  that  is 
hereditary.     Tlie  baronets  are  coiiimonerR. 

[t^W^  The  order  was  foumlod  by  James  I.  in  Ifill,  and  is 
given  by  patent.  The  word,  however,  in  the  Hciise  of  a 
f'ssrr  biiron,  w;ih  in  use  Iomk  befof.  "Baronets  have 
the  title  oi  'Sir'  prefixed  to  1  licir  Christ  i:ui  nani'-v  :  tlu-ir 
suniaines  being  followed  by  their  digiiit>j  usuiilly  abbrc- 
viateii  /ifFrf.  Their  wives  are  addrcH.sed  ius  *Lady'  or 
'Matlam.'  Their  sons  are  possessed  of  no  title  lieyond 
'  Esipiire.' "  Cussn/i.t. 

Bar'on  et-agO  f-uj),  n.    1.  State  or  r.ank  of  a  baronet. 

2-  Tli'>  rnllf.  tive  body  of  baronets. 

Bar'on-et-cy  (-!<5),  ".  The  rank  or  patent  of  a  baronet. 

Ba-ro'ni-al  llni-ro'nT-'/l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  baron  or 
a  baroiiy.      "  L-inmial  tenure."  JIalfam. 

Bai'O-ny  (bar'^.-nj),  »i,  ;  pi.  Baronies  (-nTz).  [OF. 
linrtmie,  F.  baronnte,  LL.  baronia.  See  Baron.]  1.  The 
fe(?  or  domain  of  a  baron  ;  the  lordship,  dignity,  or  rank 
of  a  baron. 


Baron's  Coronet. 


2.  In  Ireland,  a  territorial  divibion,  corresponding- 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred^  and  supposed  to  have 
bL-en  originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief.  There  are 
'.;r>li  of  these  baronies.  In  Scotland,  an  extensive  free- 
hold.    It  may  be  held  by  a  commoner-  Brnudc  tH  C. 

Ba-roque'  (b:V-rok'),  a.  [F.;  cf.  It.  barocco.~\  {Aich.) 
In  bad  taste  ;  griAestjue  ;  <jdd. 

Bar'O-SCOpe  (bSr'o-skop),  n.  [CJr.  ^dpo^  weight  -}- 
-scope:  cf.  F.  baroscope.']  Any  instrument  showing  the 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  also,  less  ai>- 
propriately,  any  instrument  that  indicates  or  foreshad- 
ows changes  of  the  weather,  as  a  deep  vial  of  liquid  hold- 
ing in  suspension  some  substance  which  rises  and  falls 
with  atmospheric  changes. 

Bar'o-scop'ic  f-skop'ikj, )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  deter- 

Bar'0-SCop'lc-al  (•i-k/d),  (      mined  by,  the  baroscope. 

Ba-rouche'  tba-roosh'),  n.  [G.barutsehe,  It.  baroccio, 
birucviu,  LL.  luniotiuvi.  It.  L.  hirotus  two-wlieeled ;  bi- 
=1  bis  twice  -f-  rota  wheel.]  A  four-wheeled  carriage, 
with  a  falling  top,  a  seat  on  the  outside  for  the  driver, 
and  two  double  seats  on  tlie  inside  arranged  so  that  thfc 
sitters  on  the  front  seat  face  those  on  the  back  seat. 

Ba'rOU-Chet'  (ba'rCo-sha'),  n.  A  kind  of  light  ba- 
rouche. 

Bai^pOSt'  (bar'posf),  "-  A  poet  sunk  in  the  ground. 
to  receive  the  bars  closing  a  passage  into  a  field. 

Barque  (bark).  Ji.     Same  as  3d  Bark.  n. 

Bai'ra-can  (bSr'ri-kSn),  n.  [F.  baracnn,  bouracan 
(cf.  Pr.  barracan.  It.  baracane,  Sp.  harragan,  Pg.  barre- 
gana,  LL.  bari-acaTiu.^),  fr.  Ar.  barrakan  a  kind  of  black 
'go^^^l,  perh.  fr.  Per.  barak  a  garment  made  of  cameru 
hair.]  A  thick,  strong  stuff,  somewhat  like  camlet;  — 
still  used  for  outer  garments  in  the  Levant. 

Bar'rack  (bSr'rr/k),  n.  [F.  hmaque,  fr.  It.  baraccar 
(cf.  Sp,  harraca),  from  LL.  barra  bar.      See   Bab,  n.]. 

1.  (Mil.)  A  building  for  soldiers,  especially  when  in 
garrison.  Commonly  in  the  pi.,  originally  meaning  tem- 
porary huts,  but  now  usually  applied  to  a  pemiauent* 
structure  or  set  of  buildings. 

He  lodged  in  n  niiserable  hut  or  barrtKi:,  composed  of  dry 
brauchefi  and  tliatclied  with  straw.  Gibtivn. 

2.  A  movable  roof  sliding  on  four  posts,  to  cover  hay» 
straw,  etc.      ll^ocal.  I'.  S.'\ 

Bar'rack,  r.  t.  To  supply  with  barracks;  to  establish 
in  barracks;  as,  to  barrack  troops. 

Bar'rack,  r.  i.     To  live  or  lodge  in  barracks. 

Bar'ra-clade  (bar'ra-klad),  v.  [D.  baar,  OD.  baer^ 
naked,  bare  -f-  kleed  garment,  i.  e.,  cloth  undressed  or 
without  nap.]  A  home-made  woolen  blanket  without 
nap.     \_Local,  Neiv  York]  Bartlett. 

Bar'ra-COOn^  (-kobn-'),  n.  [Sp.  orPg.  barraca.  See 
Barrack.]  A  slave  warehouse,  or  an  inclosure  where 
slaves  are  quartered  temporarily.  Bit  Chaillu. 

Bar'ra-cn'da  (-kooMa),  1  n.    1.  (Zool.)  A  voracioup, 

Bar'ra-COU'ta  (-koo'ta),  1  pikelikc,  marine  fish,  of 
the  genus  Sjihi/rreua,  sometimes  used  as  food. 

Grp=*That  of  Europe  and  our  Atlantic  coast  is  SjdiyrX' 
}}(i  spet  (or  S.  ra/fjaris) ;  a  southern  species  is  *S.  picuda; 
the  Califomian  is  .S'.  argtnna. 

2.  iZo'ul.)  A  large  edible  fresh-water  fish  of  Australia 
and  New  ZL\ilaiid  (Thijrsites  atun). 

Bar'rage  (biir'ruj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  barrer  to  bar,  from 
bnrre  bar.]  (Engin.)  An  artificial  bar  or  ob£truction 
placed  in  a  river  or  water  course  to  increase  the  depth  of 
water  ;  as,  the  barrages  of  the  Nile. 

II  Bar-ran^ca  (bSr-ran'ka),  71.  [Sp.]  A  ravine  caused 
by  heavy  rains  or  a  watercourse.      [  Texas  &  j,V.  Mex.] 

I  Bar'ras  (bSr'rSs),n.  [F.]  A  resin,  called  abof/rt//^o?. 

Bar'ra-tor  (b.1r'ra-ter),  n.  [OE.  baratour.  OF.  bara- 
teor  deceiver,  fr.  OF.  barater,  bareler,  to  deceive,  cheat, 
barter.     See  Barter,  v.  ■/.]     One  guilty  of  barratry. 

Bar'ra-trOliS  (-tins),  a.  (Lau)  Tainted  with,  or  con- 
stitutiiii:.  barnitry.  —  Bar'ra-trous-ly,  adv.  Kent'. 

Bar'ra-try  (-try),  7(.  [Cf.  F.  bnraterie,  LL.  barataria. 
See  Barrator,  and  cf.  Bartery.]  1.  (^Lair)  The  prac- 
tice of  exciting  and  encouraging  lawsuits  and  quarrels.. 
[Also  spelt  barretry.]  Coke.     BJacksione. 

2.  i?far.  Lmic)  a  fr.audnlent  breach  of  duty  or  willful 
act  of  known  illegality  on  the  part  of  a  master  of  a  ship^ 
in  his  character  of  master,  or  of  the  mariners,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  without  his 
consent.  It  includes  every  breach  of  trust  conmiitted 
with  dishonest  purpose,  as  by  rnnning  away  with  the 
ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  etc.,  or  by  embezzling  the 
cargo.  Kej}t.     Park. 

3.  (Scots  Laic)  Tlie  crime  of  a  judge  who  is  influenced 
by  bribery  in  pronouncing  judginrnt.  Whartom 

Barred'  owl'  (hard'  oul').    (Zo'6l.)  A  large  American 
owl    (Sgriii'iin    nebnlosiim)  ;  —  so 
called  fri»m  the  transverse  bars  of  a 
dark  bromi  color  on  the  breast. 

Bar'rel  (i>5r'rSn, «.    [OE. 

harclj  F.  baril,  prob.  fr.  barre 
bar.  Cf.  Barricade.]  1.  A 
round  vessel  or  cask,  of  great- 
er length  than  breadth,  and 
bulging  in  the  middle,  made 
of  staves  bound  with  hoops, 
and  having  flat  ends  or  heads. 

2.  The  quantity  which  con- 
stitutes a  full  barrel.    Tln.s 
varies  for   different   articles    KTf 
and  also  in  different   places    yJ  ' 
for   the   same   article,  being  r  . 
regulated   by  custom   or  by  \\ 
law.     A  barrel  of  wine  is  31 J 
gallons;  n  barrel  of  flour  is  \  t 
lOCi  pounds.  I  ' 

3.  A  solid  drum,  or  a  hoi-  ( 
low  cylinder  or  case;  as,  the 
barrel  of  a  windlass;  the  bar- 
rel of  a  watch,  within  which 
the  spring  is  coiled. 


Barred  Owl. 
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4.  A  metallic  tube,  aa  of  a  gmi,  from  wliicli  a  prnjer- 
tile  is  d i ttL-luirKi'<  1 .  Kn  ''jfi t. 

5.  A  jiir.     [olis.l  1  Kings  xvji.  I'J. 
G.  {^(">l.)  Tliu  liollow  basal  part  of  a  featlier. 

Barrel  bulk  (('oni.),  a  ineasure  equal  to  five  cubic  feet, 
jiat'd  inr.^tuii;itiiiK<apa.-ity.  iisot  u  w^wA  lur  fn'iK'Iit. -^ 
Barrel  drain  i  I/.//.),  ;liIi;iiii  in  tlit-  li.nii  nf  ii  cylMnlnral 
tiibo.  -  Barrel  of  a.  boilor.  tin'  Lyliiiilni;il  [iitrt  ul  a  Imilt-r, 
rtiiitaiiiiiit:J  till-  tiiu;s.  -  Barrel  of  the  ear  (-i/'u/j,  tin;  tyiii- 
paimiii,  or  tjiiipaiiic  cavity.  ■  Barrel  organ,  an  iiiHtrii- 
iiicnt  lor  pni-liiriiiv;  music  by  thu  action  ol  a  rovolviny 
cytiinlLT.  —  Barrel  vault.    Sec  under  Vault. 

Bar'rel  (bili'rgl),  v.  t.  \ju\p.  &  p.  p.  Harreled  (-rSld), 
or  Baukellej)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  BAKitELiNa,  or  Baiirel- 
LiNO.  I     To  put  (tr  to  pack  in  a  barrel  or  liarrcls. 

Barreled,  Bar'relled  (-liSld),  n.  Having  a  barrel;  — 
iist'il  in  cininioHilinii ;  as,  a  donblc-i/r/JTcM/  v.m\. 

Bar'ren  (bii'rcn),  n.  [OE.  h'Uvin^  OF.  brehamg, 
fern,  brehaiyne,  hnmigne,  F.  brehnitjnr ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  Arm.  brekhaTi^  mnrkhnri^  btcrilc  ;^  LL.  hrana 
a  sterile  mare,  principally  in  Aquitanian  and  Spanish  doc- 
uments; Bisc.  bamu^  burn,  fasting.]  1.  Incapable  of 
producing  olYspring  ;  producing  no  young;  sterile;  — 
said  of  women  and  female  animalfl. 

She  was  barren  of  children.  Bp.  Hull. 

2.  Not  producing  vegetation,  or  useful  vegetation  ; 
sterile.     "  Bnrrpn  mountain  tracts."  Mamulaij. 

3.  Unproductive  ;  fruitless  ;  unprofitable  ;  empty. 

Brilliant  but  '"irren  revirrics.  J'icsrod. 

Sonic  echcmca  will  iippoiir  harrcn  of  luats  and  matter.    S'n/t. 

4.  Mentally  dull;  stupid.  ^S/uiL: 
Barren  flower,  a  flower  wliicli  has  only  stamens  without 

a  pi.stil,  .ir  w  liii-li  has  n'Mtln-r  st;niii-iis  nor  pistils.  —Barren 
Grounds  i ',%  ■•■/.),  a  vast  tnut  in  Hi  ittsh  Anicriia  northward 
of  till'  fitre.st  r<'iJ:iniis.  Barron  Ground  'bea.r  <.y^ '">/.),  A  pe- 
culiar bear,  inli:il..itink'  tin-  U.irrrii  (;inuoils,  now  h.-Iii-ved 
to  be  a  v:irii-ty  of  the  binuii  l.ciir  .-I  Knrope.  -  Barren 
Ground  caribou  {/^•"'•/.\  a  .sniLilI  ri'iniii'i>r  ( llomnj,  r  (-'/■m- 
idiidii-ii.'i)  peculiar  to  the  Barren  Grounds  aud  Greenland. 

Bai'ren,  n.     1.  A  tract  of  barren  land. 

2.  pL  Elevated  lands  or  plains  on  which  grow  small 
trees,  but  not  timber;  as,  pine  barreris ;  oak  bnrrens. 
They  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  are  often  fertile. 
{Amer.^  J'  Pickering. 

Bar'ren-ly,  adv.     Unfruitfully ;  unproductively. 

Bar^ren-ness.  "■  The  condition  of  being  barren ;  ster- 
ility ;  unproductiveness. 

A  total  barrenness  of  invention.  Dryden. 

Bar'ren-WOrt'  (-wQrt'),  «■  iBot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  Barberry  family  {kpimedium  alpiiium), 
having  leaves  that  are  bitter  and  said  to  be  sudorific. 

Bar^ret  (bar'ret),  ?i.  [F.  harretfe,  LL.  barrelum  a 
cap.  See  Berretta,  aud  cf.  Biretta.]  A  kind  of  cap  for- 
merly worn  by  soldiers;  — called  also  barret  cap.  Also, 
the  flat  cap  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

Bar'rl-cade'  (bar'rt-kad'),  »■  [F.  barricade,  fr.  Sp. 
barricada,  orig.  a  barring  up  with  casks,  fr.  barricn  cask, 
perb.  fr.  LL.  bnrra  bar.    See  Bar,  n.,  and  cf.  Barrel,  tj.] 

1.  (3/(7.)  A  fortification,  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth, 
palisades,  wagons,  or  anything  that  will  obstruct  the 
jirogress  or  attack  of  an  enemy.  It  ia  usually  au  obstruc- 
tion formed  in  streets  to  block  an  enemy's  access. 

2.  Any  bar,  obstruction,  or  means  of  defense. 

Such  a  harricti'fr  as  would  greatly  annoy,  or  absolutely  Btop, 
the  currents  of  the  afmnsphere.  Dtn-kam. 

Bar'rl-cade',  '■.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Barricaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Barricading.]  [Cf.  F.  bnrricnder.  See  Barri- 
cade, n.]  To  fortify  or  close  witli  a  barricade  or  with 
barricades ;  to  stop  up,  as  a  passage ;  to  obstruct ;  as, 
the  workmen  barricaded  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  further  end  whereof  la  bridge]  was  barricaded  with  bar- 
rels. IJ(ddi'!/t. 

Bar'ti-cad'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  constructs  barricades. 

Bar'rl-ca'do  (-kaM6),  n.  &  r.  t.   See  Barricade.  Shak. 

Bar'rl-er  (bSr'ri-er),  n.  [OE.  barrerp,  linrere,  F.  bar- 
ri^re,  fr.  barre  bar.  See  Bar,  ?».]  1.  {Fort.)  A  car- 
pentry obstruction,  stockade,  or  otlier  obstacle  made  in* 
a  passage  in  order  to  stop  an  enemy. 

2.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town,  on  the  frontier  of  a 
country,  connnanding  an  avenue  of  approach. 

3.  pL  A  fence  or  railing  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place, 
or  to  keep  back  a  crowd. 

No  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened,  than  he  paced  into  the 
lists.  -^o-  ir.  ,sv.-r(. 

4.  Any  obstruction  ;  anytliing  which  hinders  approach 
or  attack.     "Constitutional  barriers.''^  Hopkinson. 

5    Any  limit  or  boundary ;  a  line  of  separation. 
*Twixt  that  [instinct]  and  rensnn,  what  a  nice  barrier!  Pope. 

Barrier  gate,  a  heavy  R:itt' to  rlr»>ip  the  opening  through 
a  barrier.  —  Barrier  reef,  a  turni  i.-f  inval  vr^-f  whii.li  runs  in 
the  general  din-ition  of  the  .shon',  niid  in<h..ses  a  hit^oon 
channel  more  or  less  extensive.  —To  fight  at  barriers,  to 
fight  with  a  barrier  between,  aa  a  martial  exercise.  {<Jbs.\ 

II  Bar^ri-gU'dO  (bar^rT-goo'do),  7?.  [Native  name,  fr. 
Sp.  barrigudo  big-bellied.]  (Zoo/.)  A  large,  dark-colored, 
South  American  monkey,  of  the  genus  Lagot/irix,  having 
a  long  prehensile  tail. 

Bar'ring-out'  (-out'),  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  doors 
of  a  schoolroom  against  a  schoolmaster ;  —  a  boyish  mode 
of  rebellion  in  .schools.  Swiff. 

Bar'rls-ter  (bSr'ris-ter),  n.  [From  Bar,  n.]  Coun- 
selor at  law  ;  a  counsel  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
undertake  the  public  trial  of  causes,  as  distinguished 
from  an  attorney  or  solicitor.     See  Attorney.     [TT?!^.] 

Bar'room'  (bar'room'),  "■  A  room  containing  a  bar 
or  counter  at  which  liquors  are  sold. 

Bar'roW  (bSr'ro),  n.  [OE.  6'7;-o7C,  fr.  AS.  bernn  to 
bear.  See  Bear  to  support,  and  cf.  Bier.]  1.  A  support 
having  handles,  and  with  or  without  a  wheel,  on  wliicli 
heavy  or  bulky  things  can  be  transported  by  hand.  See 
Handb.\rrow,  and  Wheelbarrow.  Shak. 

2.  {Sail  \Vurks)  A  wicker  case,  in  which  salt  is  put  to 
drain. 


Bar'row  (bar'ro),  n.     [OE.  baron;  hargh,  AS.  henrg,  ' 
bear/i  ;  akin  to  Ici-l.  b'irgr,  OHG.  bmh,  bnrug,  (J.  barrh. 
yBS.  I     A  lin[r,  esp.  u  male  hog  castrated.  IloUnnd. 

Bai'row,  ».  [OE.  brrgh,  AS.  beorg,  beorh,  hill,  Be]ml- 
chral  ni')und  ;  akin  to  G.  berg  mountain,  (ioth.  bitirgahri 
hill,  hilly  country,  and  jierh.  to  Skr.  biluint  high,  Olr. 
brigk  mountain.  Cf.  Bhuo,  Berry  a  moiunl,  and  Bokouofi 
an  incorporated  town.]  1.  A  large  nmund  of  eartli  or 
stones  (tvcr  the  remains  of  the  dead  ;  a  tumulus. 
2.  {Milling)  A  heap  of  rubbish,  attle,  etc. 
Bar'row  ist,  n.  (Keel.  Jiist.)  A  follower  of  Henry 
Barrowe,  one  of  the  founders  of  Independency  or  Con- 
gregationalism in  England.  Barrowe  was  executed  for 
nonconformity  in  lOUa. 

Bar'ru-let  (bSr'ru-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  bar,  n.]  (I/er.) 
A  dimiinitive  of  the  bar,  having  one  fourth  its  width. 

Bar'ru-ly  (bSr'ru-lJ),  a.  {Her.)  Traversed  by  barru- 
lets  or  small  bars;  —  said  of  tlie  field. 

Bar'ry  (biir'rj),  a.  {Her.)  Divided  into  bars;  — said 
of  the  lield. 

Barse  (bars),  n.  [AS.  hears,  btersy  akin  to  D.  banrs, 
G.  biir.s,  biirsc/i.  Cf.  1st  Bass,  71.]  The  comnmn  perch. 
See  1st  Bass.     [Prnr.  h'vg.]  Ihdliwell. 

Bar'tend'er  (bar'tCnd'tn),  n.  A  barkeeper. 
Bar'ter  (biir'ter),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bartered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bartering.]  [OE.  barlrcn,  Vt\  barnlrr, 
bureier,  to  cheat,  exchange,  perh.  fr.  Gr.  ■npd.jret.v  to  do, 
deal  (well  or  ill),  use  practices  or  tricks,  or  perh.  fr. 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Ir.  hrath  treachery,  W.  brad.  Cf.  Barrator.] 
To  traffic  or  trade,  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, in  distinction  from  a  side  and  purchase,  in  which 
money  is  paid  for  the  commodities  transferred  ;  to  truck. 
Bar'ter,  v.  t.  To  trade  or  exchange  in  the  way  of  bar- 
ter ;  to  excliange  (frequently  for  an  unworthy  consider- 
ation) ;  to  traffic  ;  to  truck  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by 
mrnii ;  as,  to  barter  away  goods  or  honor. 

Bai-'ter,  n.  1.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by 
excliange  of  commodities  ;  an  exchange  of  goods. 

The  spirit  of  huckstering  and  barter.  Burke. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  excliange. 
Syn.  — Exchange;  deahug ;  traffic;  trade;  truck. 
Bar'ter-er  (-cr),  n.     One  who  barters. 
Bar'ter-y  (-y),  Ji.     Barter.     [Ot.-;.]  Camden. 

Barth  (biirth),  n.  [EtymoL  unknown.]  A  place  of 
shelter  fiir  .-aftle.     [rmr.  J.'iig.']  IlalliueU. 

Bar-thol'O-mew  tide'  ( bar-tbPl'o-mu  tid')-  Time  of 
the  le^tival  i.l  St.  r.artliolouicw,  August  "J-ith.  Shak. 

Bar'ti-zan'  (bar'tT-z5n'),  n.  [Cf.  Brettice.]  {Arch.) 
A  small,  overlianging  structure  for  lookout  or  defense, 
usually  pmjerting  at  an  angle  of  a  building  or  near  an 
entrance  gateway. 

Bartlett  (bartlSt),??..  {Hot.)  A  Bartlett  pear,  a  fa- 
vorite kind  of  pear,  which  originated  in  England  about 
1770,  and  was  called  Williains'  JUmchri'Hev.  It  was 
brought  to  America,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Enoch  Bart- 
lett, of  Dorchester,  Massaclmsetts. _ 

Bar'ton  (bUr'tun),  ii.  [AS.  bcreiun  courtyard ,  grange ; 
bere  barley  +  txm  an  Inclosure.]  1.  The  demesne  lands 
of  a  manor;  also,  the  manor  itself.     [£'"i/-]  Jhirtini. 

2.  A  farmyard.     lEng.'l  Sont/iei/. 

Bar'tram  (-trnm),  n.     {Bof.)  See  Bertram.  Johnson. 
Bar'way'  (-waOi  "•      A  passage  into  a  field  or  yard, 
closed  by  bars  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 
Bar'wise'(-wiz'),  ""^f.   {Ifer.)  Horizontally. 
Bar'WOOd'  (-woud'),  7i.     A  red  wood  of  a  leguminous 
tree  {Baphia  nittda).,  from  Angola  and  the  Gaboon  in 
Africa.     It  is  used  as  a  dyewood,  and  also  for  ramrods, 
violin  bows,  and  turner's  work. 

Bar'y-cen'tric  (bilr'I-sen'trTk),  a.  [Or.  &apv<;  heavy 
-f  KivTpov  center.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  center  of 
gravity.     See  Baiijcentric  calculus^  under  Calculus. 

Ba-ryph'O-ny  (ba-rtf'o-ny),  n.  [Gr.  ^apvs  heavy  + 
^uii'if  a  sound,  voice.]     {Med.)  Difficulty  of  speech. 

Ba-ry'ta(ba-ri'ta),  v.  [Gr.  jSapus  heavy.  Cf.  Baria.] 
{Chem.)  An  oxide  of  barium  (or  barytum) ;  a  heavy  earth 
with  a  specific  gravity  above  4. 

Ba-ry'tes  (-tez),  ??.  [Gr.  ^apii? heavy  :  cf.  Gr.  jSapurrj? 
heavin-'ss,  F.  bargtr.^  {Min.)  Barium  sulphate,  gener- 
ally called  hi'itvg  s},<ir  or  barite.     See  Barite. 

Ba-ryt'ic  (ba-rtt'Tk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  baryta. 
Ba-ry'tO-carcite  (ba-ri'tu-kSlMt),  n.    [Baryta  +  cat- 
cite.']     {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  occur- 
ring massive  or  crystallized.     It  is  a  compound  of  the 
carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium. 

Bar'y-tone,  Bar'l-tone  (bSr'i-ton),  a.  [Gr.  jSopvrovoc ; 
^apvs  heavy  -(-  Toeoy  tone.]  1.  {Mus.)  Grave  and  deep, 
as  a  kind  of  male  voice. 

2.  {Greek  Gram.)  Not  marked  with  an  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood. 

Bar'y-tone.  Bar'l-tone,  ji.  [F.  bnryton  .■  cf.  It.  bari- 
fono.']  1.  {Mits.)  {a)  A  male  voice,  the  compass  of 
which  partakes  of  the  conunon  bass  and  the  tenor,  but 
whicli  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  one,  nor  rise  as 
high  as  the  other,  {b)  A  person  having  a  voice  of  such 
range,     (c)  The  viola  di  gamba,  now  entirely  disused. 

2.  {Greek  Gram.)  A  word  which  has  no  accent  marked 
on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood. 

Ba-ry'tum  (ba-rl'tQm),  7f.  [NL.]  (C//e»i.)  The  metal 
barium.     See  Barium.     [A'.] 

Ba'sal  (ba'8(/l),  a.     Relating  to,  or  forming,  the  base. 

Basal   cleavage.      See  under  Cleavage.  —  Basal   plane 

(CV,'/.'i/((//";/.),one  parallel  to  the  lateral  or  horizontal  axis. 

Ba'sal-nerved'(-"ervd'),«-  {Bot.)  Having  the  nerves 

radiating  from  the  base ;  —  said  of  leaves. 

Ba-salt'  (ba-salt')i  "•  [L.  basnltes  (an  African  word), 
a  dark  an<l  bard  species  of  marble  found  in  Ethiopia  : 
cf.  F.  biisdite.]  1.  {Geol.)  A  rock  of  igiieous  origin,  con- 
sisting of  angite  and  triclinic  feldspar,  with  grains  of  mag- 
netic or  titanic  iron,  and  also  bottle-green  particles  of 
olivine  frequently  disseminated. 

^^^  It  is  usually  of  a  greenish  black  color,  or  of  some 
dulTbrowii  shade,  or  black.  It  constitutes  immense  beds 
in  some  regions,  and  also  occurs  in  veins  or  dikes  cntting 


through  other  rocks.  It  has  often  a  prismatic  structure, 
an  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireh'tiid,  where  the  col- 
unjiiM  are  as  regular  as  if  the  work  of  art.  It  is  a  very 
tough  an<l  heavy  rctck,  and  is  one  of  the  bcbt  materiulu 
for  macadamizing  roads. 

2.  All  imitation,  in  pottery,  of  natural  basalt;  a  kind 
of  black  p<ine|;uri. 

Ba-salt'Ic  (ha-Hj^lt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bamUique.']  Per- 
taining tu  ba.siilt ;  formed  of,  or  containing,  batialt ;  as, 
basaltir  lava. 

Ba-salVl-fonn  (bA-salt't-form),  a.  [Basalt  -f-  -/orm.l 
In  tlie  furni  of  biLsalt ;  »(jlumnar, 

Ba-salt'oid  (bii-Hfllfoid),*!.  [Basalt -\' -oid.}  Formed 
like  biL-iidt  ;   Ijasaltilorm. 

Bas'an  {\tS.//au),  n.     Same  as  Basil,  a  sheepskin. 

Bas'a-Ilite  (lia//i-iiit),  n.  [L.  bammites  laiiis,  Gr,  po- 
ffttfos  the  touchstone  :  cf.  F.  bitsanite.]  {Min.)  Lydian 
stone,  or  black  jasper,  a  variety  of  siliceous  or  tlinty  slate, 
of  a  grayish  or  bluish  black  color.  It  is  employed  to  test 
the  purity  of  gold,  the  amount  of  alloy  being  indicated  by 
the  ('(jhir  left  on  the  stone  when  rubbed  by  the  metal. 

II  Bas'  bleu'  (bU'  ble'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bus  htockjng  +  bleu 
blue.]  A  bluchtockiug;  a  literary  woman.  [Somewhat 
derisirr] 

Bas'cl-net(litsM-n5t),  n.  [OK.  barinrt,  ba.tnrt,  OF. 
bfi.s.sijirt,  b'tciuct,  F.  ba.ssinct,  dim.  of  OF.  bacin,  V.  It'ifsin, 
a  helmet  in  the  form  of  a  basin.]  A  light  helmet,  at  first 
open,  but  later  made  with  a  visor.  [Written  also  basi- 
net,  bas.-^ui't,  lia.Miet.] 

Bas'cule  (bSs'kiil),  n.  [F.,  a  seesaw.]  In  mechanics, 
an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  fteesaw,  in  which 
one  end  rises  as  the  other  fall.-^. 

Bascule  bridge,  a 
counterpoise  or  bal- 
anced tlrawbridge, 
which  is  opened  by 
sinking  the  counter- 
poise and  thus  lifting 
the  footway  into  the 
air. 

Base  (bas),  ff.  [OE. 
ba.-is,  F.  bas,  low,  fr, 
LL.  basstts  thick,  fat, 
short,  humble ;  cf.  L. 
Bass  us,  a  proper 
nam  e,  and  W.  bas 
shallow.  Cf.  Bass  a 
part  in  music]  1.  Of 
little,  or  less  than  the 
usual,  height ;  of  low 
growth;  as,  base 
shrubs.  [Aj'cho-ic'l 
Skak. 

2.  Low  in  place  or 
position.  lObs.]  Shak. 

3.  Of  humble  birth ; 
of  low  degree  ;  lowly  ; 
mean.  [A  r  c  h  a  i  c] 
"  A  peasant  and  base 
swain."  Bacon. 

4.  Illegitimate  by  birth 


One  form  of  Bascule  Bridse. 
A  Bridce.  turning  on  pivot  at  a;  B 
Lever,  turiiiiitr  on  pivot  at  h  ;  C 
Chain  which  raises  bridge;  /V  Chain 
which  attendants  pull  to  raise  lever 
and  bridge:  Ii  connterpoise.  When 
the  chain  I)  is  pulled,  the  bridge  is 
raised  to  n  vertical  poftition  and 
etopB  the  entrance. 

bastard.     [Archaic] 
"Why  bastard?  wherefore  base  f  .Vfirrt. 

5-  Of  little  comparative  value,  as  metal  inferior  to  gold 
and  silver,  the  precious  metals. 

6.  Alloyed  with  inferior  metal  ;  debased  ;  as,  base 
coin  ;  base  bullion. 

7.  Morally  low.  Hence :  Low-niinded ;  unworthy ; 
without  dignity  of  sentiment ;  ignoble  ;  mean  ;  illiberal ; 
menial ;  as,  a  base  fellow  ;  base  motives ;  base  occupa- 
tions. "A  cruel  act  of  nbase  and  a  cowardish  mind." 
Robynson{More''s  Utopia),   ".fffl.^/"  ingratitude."  Mdton. 

8.  Not  classical  or  correct.     "  Ba.^p  Latin."       Fuller. 

9.  Deep  or  grave  in  sound  ;  as,  the  base  tone  of  a  violin. 
[In  this  sense,  commonly  written  bass.] 

10.  {Law)  Not  held  by  honorable  service;  as,  a  ba.<;e 
estate,  one  held  by  services  not  honorable ;  held  by  vil- 
lenage.  Such  a  tenure  is  called  base,  or  low,  and  tho 
tenant,  a  base  tenant. 

Base  fee.  formerly,  an  estate  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; 
now.  a  "lualified  /ee.  See  note  under  Fee,  ».,  4.  —  Baae 
metal.    See  under  Metal. 

Syn.  — Di-shonorable;  worthless;  ignoble:  low-mind- 
ed; infamous;  sordid;  degraded. —Base,  Vile.  Mean- 
These  words,  as  expressing  moral  quahties.  are  here  ar- 
ranged in  theorder  of  their  t^trength.  the  .strongest  beinp 
placed  first.  /)«se  marks  !i  higli  liegree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude ;  vi/e  and  tman  denote,  in  -litferent  degrees,  the 
want  of  what  is  valuable  or  worthy  of  e.'iteem.  What  is 
base  excites  our  abhorrence;  what  is  ri/e  provokes  our 
disgust  or  indignation  ;  what  is  7nean  awakens  contempt. 
PuM-  is  opposed  to  high-minded  ;  vil'-,  to  noble  ;  mean,  to 
liberal  or  generous.  Ingratitude  ia  base  ;  sycophancy  la 
vde  ;  undue  compliances  are  lueau. 

Base,  n.  [F.  base,  L.  basis,  fr.  Gr.  ^ao-i?  a  stepping, 
step,  a  base,  pedestal,  fr.  ^aaeii' to  go,  step,  akin  to  E. 
come.  Cf.  Basis,  and  see  Come.]  1.  The  bottom  of  any- 
tliing, considered  as  its  support,  or  that  on  which  some- 
thing rests  for  support ;  the  foundation;  a-s  the  base  of 
a  statue.     **■  The  base  of  miglity  mountains."      Prescolt. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fundamental  or  essential  part  of  a  thing  ; 
tlie  essential  principle  ;  a  groundwork. 

3.  {Arch.)    (a)   The   lower 
part  of  a  w.all,  pier,  or  col- 
umn, when  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate   feature,    usually    in    fi~~- 
projection,   or  especially   or-    ^)c 


J 


^ 


nameuted.  (ft)  The  lower  part  J/^ 
of    a   complete   architectural  r^ — ^ —  . 

design,   as   of    a  nionunieiit :  [      -^'  \ 

also,  the  lower  part  of  any  Ease,  called  •' Attic  base." 
elaborate  piece  of  furniture  or  y  -pYmfa  :  a  Lower  torus  : 
decoration.  b  X'pper  torus  ;  c  Scotia  ; 

4.   (Bn^)  Tliat  extremity  of       ///  Fillets:    il  shaft, 
a  leaf,  fruit,  etc.,  at  wliicU  it      fluted, withflUeUbetween 


i  is  attached  to  its  support. 


flutings. 


use,   unite,  njde,   full,  fip,   am;     pityj     food,  fjTotj     out,   oilj     cliairj     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  tlunj     boN;    xh  — 


z  in  azuie. 
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6-  {Chem.)  The  positive,  or  non-acid  component  of  a 
salt ;  a  substance  which,  combined  with  an  acid,  neutral- 
izes the  latter  and  forms  a  salt; — applied  also  to  the 
hydroxides  of  the  positive  elements  or  radicals,  and  to 
certain  organic  bodies  resembling  them  in  their  property 
of  forming  salts  with  acids. 

6.  (Plinrinacy)  The  chief  ingredient  in  a  compound. 

7-  (Dtjfing)  A  substance  used  as  a  mordant.  Vre. 

8-  {Fort.)  The  exterior  side  of  the  polygon,  or  that 
imaginary  line  which  couuects  the  salient  angles  of  two 
adjacent  bastions. 

9.  {Geom.)  The  line  or  surface  constituting  that  part 
of  a  figure  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

10.  {Math.)  The  number  from  which  a  mathematical 
table  is  constructed ;  as,  the  base  of  a  system  of  loga- 
rithms. 

11.  [See  Base  low.]  Alow,  or  deep,  sound.  {Mus.) 
(n)  The  lowest  part;  the  deepest  male  voice.  (6)  One 
who  sings,  or  the  instrument  which  plays,  base.  [Now 
commonly  written  (jiiss.'\ 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  hnses  roar.       Dri/'lm. 

12.  {Mil.)  A  place  or  ti-act  of  country,  protected  by 
fortifications,  or  by  natural  advantages,  from  which  the 
operations  of  an  army  proceed,  forward  movements  are 
made,  supplies  are  furnished,  etc. 

13.  {Mi7.)  The  smallest  kind  of  cannon.     [065.] 

14.  [Zool.)  That  part  of  an  organ  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  another  more  central  organ. 

15    {CrystiiUog.)  The  basal  plane  of  a  crystal. 
16.  {Geol.)  The  ground  mass  of  a  rock,  especially  if 
not  distinctly  crystalline. 

17-  (//cr.)  The  lower  part  of  the  field.  See  ESCUTCHEON. 

18.  The  housing  of  a  horse.     \_Obs.'\ 

19.  pi.  A  kind  of  skirt  (often  of  velvet  or  brocade,  but 
sometimes  of  mailed  armor)  which  hung  from  the  middle 
to  about  the  knees,  or  lower.     [065.] 

20.  The  lower  part  of  a  robe  or  petticoat.     [06.?.] 

21.  An  apron.    [O65.]    "  Bakers  in  their  linen  baseaV 

Marston. 

22.  The  point  or  line  from  which  a  start  is  made ;  a 
starting  place  or  a  goal  in  various  games. 

To  their  appointed  base  they  went.  Dnjilen. 

23.  {Surv.)  A  line  in  a  survey  which,  being  accurately 
determined  in  length  and  position,  serves  as  the  origin 
from  w^hich  to  compute  the  distances  and  positions  of 
any  points  or  objects  connected  with  it  by  a  system  of 
triangles.  Lyman. 

24.  A  rustic  play ;  —  called  also  prisoner's  base,  prixoti 
base,  or  bars.     *'  To  run  the  country  base.''^  S/iak. 

25.  {Baseball)  Anyone  of  the  four  boundswhich  mark 
the  circuit  of  the  infield. 

Altem  base.  See  under  Altern.  —  Attic  base.  iArch.) 
See  under  Attic.  — Baae  course.  iArrh.)  {a)  The  first  or 
lower  course  of  a  foundation  wall,  made  of  large  stones  or 
a  mass  of  concrete  ;  — called  b\s,o  fmiuilatiou  course.  <*■) 
The  architectural  member  forming  the  transition  between 
the  basement  and  the  wall  above.  —Base  hit  iBusfball),  a 
hit,  by  wliich  the  batsman,  without  any  error  on  the  part 
<rf  his  opponents,  is  able  to  reach  the  first  base  without  be- 
ing put  out.  —  Base  line,  (a  I  A  main  line  taken  as  a  base, 
as  in  surveying  or  in  military  operations,  ib)  Aline  traced 
round  a  cannon  at  the  rear  of  the  vent.  — Baae  plate,  the 
foundation  plate  of  heavy  machinery,  as  of  the  steam 
engine;  the  bed  plate. —  Baae  ring  {Unlnaitre),  a  project- 
ing band  of  metal  around  the  breech,  connected  with  the 
body  of  the  gun  by  a  concave  molding.  //.  /,.  Scotf. 

Base  (bas).  r.  t.  ]_iinp.  Si  p.  p.  Based  (bast);  ]>■  pf- 
&  vb.  71.  Basisg.]  [From  Base,  n.]  To  put  on  a  base  or 
basis ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of ;  to  found,  as  an  argu- 
ment or  conclusion  ;  — used  xvith  on  or  upon.         Bacon. 

Base,  V.  L  [See  Base,  a.,  and  cf.  Abase.]  1.  To 
abase ;  to  let,  or  cast,  dow^l ;  to  lower.     [06.';.] 

If  nny  .  .  .  based  his  pike.        Sir  T.  Xorth. 

2.  To  reduce  the  value  of ;  to  debase.     [06^.] 

Mttals  which  we  can  not  base.  Bacon. 

Base'ball'  (-bal'),  n.  1.  A  game  of  ball,  so  called  from 
the  bases  or  bounds  (four  in  number)  which  designate 
the  circuit  wliich  each  player  must  endeavor  to  make 
after  striking  the  ball. 

2.  The  ball  used  in  this  game. 

Base'board'  (-bord'),  7*.  {Arrh.)  A  board,  or  other 
woodwork,  carried  round  the  walls  of  a  room  and  touch- 
ing the  floor,  to  form  a  base  and  protect  the  plastering  ; 
—  also  called  washboard  (in  England),  mopboard,  and 
scriibboanl. 

BaaelMMn' (-bSrn'),  n.    1-  Boru  out  of  wedlock.    Gay. 

2.  Bom  of  low  parentage. 

3.  Vile;  mean.     "  Thy /y'/5e6'9rn  heart."  Shak. 
Base'-burn'er  (-bflm'er),  n.      A  furnace  or  stove  in 

■wliich  the  fuel  i.H  contained  in  a  hopper  or  chamber,  and 
is  fed  to  the  fire  as  the  lower  stratum  is  consumed. 

Base'-court'  (-kort').  "■  [I''-  bassc-cour.  See  Base, 
«.,  and  Court,  n.'\  1.  The  secondary,  inferior,  or  rear 
courtyard  of  a  large  house  ;  the  outer  court  of  a  castle. 

2.  {fj(iiiy)  An  inferior  court  of  law,  not  of  record. 

Based  (bast),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  baae,  or  having 
as  a  base  ;  supported  ;  as,  hroatl-based. 

2.  [See  Base,  71.,  18-21.]  Wearing,  or  protected-  by, 
bases.     [Obs.l     **■  Based  in  lavniy  velvet."  E.  Hall. 

Ba'se-dOW  S  dls-ease'  (ba'h*-doz  dTz-5z').  [Named 
for  Dr.  Basrrlnir,  a  Grrinan  physician.]  {Mrd.)  A  dis- 
«a8e  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  and  inordinate  action  of  tlie 
heart ;  —  called  also  rxophlhalmir  f/oifn:  Flint. 

Bas'e-lard  (bils'e-lard),  71.  [OK.  Oasrlurde,  LL.  bas- 
illardus.']  A  short  sword  or  dagger,  worn  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.     [Written  also  bn.^Uird.']  Fairhnlt. 

Baseless, '^  Without  a  ba^e;  having  no  foundation 
or  support.     "The  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision."    Shak. 

Base'ly,  ^v/''.  1-  in  a  base  manner;  with  despicable 
mfnnii'Hfi ;  diMhonorably  ;  shamefully. 

2.  Ilh-gitiiiiat*'ly ;  in  bastardy.     \_Archnic'\       Knollrs. 

Base'ment  (bas'ni'^nt),  n.  [F.  sntihassemml.  Of 
uncertain  origin.    Cf.  Base,  a.,  Bastion.]    {Arch.)  The 


outer  wall  of  the  ground  .story  of  a  building,  or  of  a  part 
of  that  story,  when  treated  as  a  distinct  substructure. 
(See  Base,  n.,  3  («).)  Hence  :  The  rooms  of  a  ground 
floor,  collectively. 

Basement  membrane  (.iHa^),  a  delicate  membrane  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  fiat  cells,  forniing  the  substra- 
tum upon  which,  m  many  organs,  the  epif.elioid  cells  are 
disposed. 

Base'ness  (bas'nes),  ?j.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  base  ;  degradation ;  vileness. 

I  oiicL-  did  hold  it  a  ba.<nie>>s  to  write  fair.  S/ud: 

Bas'e-net  1  biis'e-net),  n.    See  Bascinet,    [O65.] 

Base'  vl'ol  (  vi'ill).    See  Bass  viul. 

Bash  O'ii^lOi  '^'-  '•  &  i.  [OE.  baschen,  baissen.  See 
Abash.]  To  abash;  to  disconcert  or  be  disconcerted  or 
put  out  of  countenance.     lOLs.} 

His  countenance  was  bold  and  bashed  not.      Spensiir. 

Ba-shaW  (ba-sha')-  «•  C^^e  Pasha.]  1.  A  Turkish 
title  of  honor,  now  written  pasha.     See  Pasha. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  magnate  or  grandee. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  very  large  siluroid  fish  {Leptops  olivans) 
of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  —  also  called  f/oujoiij  mud  cat^ 
and  ypllow  cat. 

Bash'txU  (bSsh'ful),  a.  [See  Bash.]  1.  Abashed  ; 
daunted  ;  di^^mayed.     lObs.'] 

2.  Very  modest,  or  modest  to  excess  ;  constitutionally 
disposed  to  shrink  from  public  notice;  indicating  ex- 
treme or  excessive  modesty  ;  shy  ;  as,  a  hushjul  person, 
action,  expression. 

Syn.  —  Diffident;  retiring;  reserved;  shamefaced; 
sheepish. 

Bash'ful-ly,  adv.  In  a  bashful  manner. 
Bash'ful-ness,  ?*.  The  quality  of  being  bashful, 
Syn.  —  Bashfulxess,  Modesty.  Diffidence.  Shtne.ss. 
Modt'.-i/i/  arises  from  a  low  estimate  of  ourselves  ;  bosh- 
fulness  is  an  abasbnient  or  agitation  of  the  spirits  at  com- 
ing mto  contact  with  others  ;  diffidence  is  produced  by  an 
undue  degree  of  self-distrust ;  shyness  usually  arises  from 
an  excessive  self-consciousness,  and  a  painful  impression 
that  every  one  is  looking  at  us.  Mvdtstij  of  deportment 
is  becoming  in  all;  ba^h/uhiess  often  gives  rise  to  mis- 
takes and  blundermg  ;  dijfidntcr-  in  society  frequently 
makes  a  man  a  burden  to  himself  ;  shyness  usually  pro- 
duces a  reserve  or  distance  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
haughtiness. 

II  Bash'i-ba-ZOUk'  (bSsh'T-ba-zook'),  n.  [Turkish, 
light-headed,  a  foolish  fellow.]  A  soldier  belonging  to 
the  irregular  troops  of  the  Turkish  army. 

Bash'less. 'r  Shameless;  unblushhig.  {Obs.']  Spenser. 
Bas'hyle  (bas'hll),  «.  {Chem.)  See  Basyle. 
Ba'si-  (ba'::-!-).  A  combining  form,  especially  in  ana- 
tomical and  botanical  words,  to  indicate  the  base  or  po- 
sition at  or  7iear  a  base  ;  forming  a  base;  as,  6<T«'bran- 
chials,  the  most  ventral  of  the  cartilages  or  bones  of  the 
branchial  arches  ;  if;,*; /cranial,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  ;  6a.y/facial,  6a5?temporal,  etc. 

Ba'slc  (ba'sik),  a.  1.  {Chem.)  {a)  Relating  to  a 
base  ;  performing  the  office  of  a  base  in  a  salt.  (6)  Hav- 
ing the  base  in  excess,  or  the  amount  of  the  base  atom- 
ically  greater  than  that  of  the  acid,  or  exceeding  in  pro- 
portion that  of  the  related  neutral  salt.  (<)  Apparently 
alkaline,  as  certain  normal  salts  which  exlubit  alkaline 
reactions  with  test  paper. 

2.  {Min.)  Said  of  crystalline  rocks  which  contain  a 
relatively  low  percentage  of  silica,  as  basalt. 

Baaic  salt  ( C'ln'm.),  a  salt  formed  from  a  ba.se  or  hydrox- 
ide liy  th>'  imiticil  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  neg- 
ative or  ai  id  i-lement  or  radical. 

Ba-sic'er-ite  (ba-sTs'er-it),  n.  [Basi- -{-Gr.  Kepa<;  horn, 
antenna.]  {Zool.)  The  second  joint  of  the  anteuuiii  of 
crustaceans. 

Ba-slcl-ty  (ba-sTs'T-ty).  »'■  (Chem.)  (a)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  base.  (6)  The  power  of  an  acid  to 
unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  or  equivalents  of  a  base,  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms 
contained  in  tlie  acid. 

Ba-sld'1-O-spore  (ba-sTd'T-o-spor),  n.  [Basidinm  -f- 
.iporf.^  {But.)  A  spore  borne  by  a  basidium. —  Ba-Sld'- 
1-0-spOr'OUS  (-o-spor'iis),  a. 

II  Ba-sld'1-um  (ba-sTd'T-um),  ??.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
^acrtj  base.]  {Bot.)  A  special  oblong  or  pyriform  cell, 
with  slender  branches,  which  bears  the  spores  in  that 
division  of  fungi  called  Basidinmycetes,  of  which  the 
common  mushroom  is  an  example. 

Ba'sl-fl'er  (ba'sT-fi'er),  n.  {Chem.)  That  which  con- 
verts into  a  salifiable  base. 

Ba-siru-gal  (b&-sTf'u-gnl),  a.  [Ba.'ie^  n.  -f-  L.  fngere 
to  flee.]  ij^ot.)  Tending  or  proceeding  away  from  the 
base;  as,  a  basifagal  growth. 

Ba'sl-ly  (ba'sT-fi),  V.  t.  \_Base-\-  -fy.'\  {Chem.)  To 
convert  into  a  salifiable  base. 

II  Ba'Si-gyn'i-um  (ba'sT-jin'T-Rm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^atrc^  base  -\-  yui'^  woman.]  {Bot.)  The  pedicel  on  which 
the  ovary  of  certain  flowers,  as  the  passion  flower,  is 
seated  ;  a  carpophore  or  thccaphore. 

Ba'sl-hy'al  (ba'sTdii'al),  a.     IBasi-  -f  Gr.  Y  (the  let- 
ter "upsilun'');  from  the  shape.]     (..-hiff/.)  Noting  two 
sniiiU  li'>ufH.  forming  the  body  of  the  inverted  hyoid  arch. 
Ba'si-hy'old(-oid),7j.    [Basi- -{■  ht/oid.l    (.■i7^a^)  The 
contra)  tcntrne  bone. 

Bas'il  (liit/'Tl),  71.    [Cf.  F.  basilr  and  E.  Bezel.]    The 

slope  or  angle  to  which  the  cutting  edge  of  a  tool,  as  a 

plane,  is  ground.  drier. 

Bas'U,  t\  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Basiled  (-Tld)  ;  p.  pr.  A 

lb.  11.  Basiling.]    To  grind  or  form  the  edge  of  to  an 

angh'.  Moxnn. 

Bas'U,  n.    [F.  ba.<filic,  fr.  L.  basilicus  royal,  Gr.  pa- 

CTiAixd^,  fr.  pao-iAey?  king.]     (^0/.)    The  naine  given  to 

several  aromatic  herbs  of  the  Mint  family,  but  chiefly  to 

the  common  or  sweet  basil  (Ocynium  basilicum),  and  the 

bush  basil,  or  lesser  basil  (O.   miniimini),  the  leaves  of 

which  are  used  in  cookery.     The  name  is  also  given  to 

several  kinds  of  mountain  mint  {PycnarUhemnm). 

Bull  thymo,  a  name  Kiven  to  the  fragrant  herbs  Cala- 


mintha  Acino.itind  C*.  AV;)e^a. —Wild  baall,  a  plant  (Cala- 
ininthu  cUnopodium)  of  the  Mint  family. 

Bas'il  (bSz'Il),  7J.  [Corrupt,  from  E.  ba.mn,  F.  basane^ 
LL,  basajiium,  bazana,  fr.  Ar.  bilhaiiu^  prop.,  lining.] 
Tlie  skin  of  a  sheep  taimed  with  bark. 

Bas'Mar  (ba//T-ler),  1  u.      [F.    basilairc  fr.  L.  basis. 
Bas'i-la-ry  (-lu-rj),  j     See  Babe,  7j.]    1.  Relating  to, 
or  situated  at,  the  base. 

2.  Lower  ;  inferior  ;  applied  to  impulfies  or  springs  of 
action.     [A'.j     "  jy/;.v(7«r  instincts.*'  Ji.  ]V.  Beecher. 

Ba-sll'lc  (bA-zTl'Tk),  71.     [F.  basUiqne.']     Basilica. 
Ba-sll'ic(ba-zTl''Tk),  1  a.     [See  Basilica.]    1.  Royal; 
Ba-sU'lc-al  (-T-k/d),  |      kingly  ;  alt,o,  basilican. 
2.   {AntU.)  Pertaining  to  certain  parts,  anciently  sup- 
posed to  have  a  specially  imiiortant  function  in  the  an- 
imal economy,  as  the  middle  vein  of  the  right  arm. 

Ba-sll'i-ca(-T-kA),  «.  ;7>/.  Basilicas  (-kdz);  sometimes 
Basilic-e  (-se).  [L.  basilica.  Gr.  patn^iK'q  (sc.  oi»cia,  or 
crrod),  fr.  ^ao-iAiicos  royal,  fr.  ^ao-tAei!?  king.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, the  palace  of  a  king;  but  afterward,  an  apartment 
provided  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  importance,  where 
assemblies  were  held  for  dispensing  justice ;  and  hence, 
any  large  hall  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  {Arch.)  ((()  A  building  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
place  of  public  meeting,  with  court  rooms,  etc.,  attached. 
(6)  A  church  building  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, tlie  plan  of  which  was  taken  from  the  basilica 
of  the  Romans.  The  name  is  still  applied  to  some 
churches  by  way  of  honorary  distinction. 

Ba-sil'1-ca,  71.      A  digest  of  the  laws  of  Justinian, 

translated  from  the  original  Latin  into  Greek,  by  order 

of  Basil  I.,  in  the  ninth  century.  P.  Cyc. 

Ba-sll'l-can  (-T-kan),  «.  Of,  relating  to,  or  resembling, 

a  basilica;  basilical. 

There  can  bt^  no  doubt  that  the  firet  churches  in  Constanti- 
nojik'  weif  in  thi;  basilican  form.  Jlilnian. 

Ba-Sll'l-C0k(-T-kok),7J.  lOF.  basilicoc.']  The  basilisk. 
[O/av.]  Chaucer. 

r  Ba-sU'i-oon  (-kCn),  n.  [L.  basiUco7i,  Gr.  ^aaiAiKoc, 
neut.  of  ^atriKiKos :  cf.  F.  basilieon.  See  Basilica.] 
(i>/*/.)  An  ointment  composed  of  wax,  pitch,  resin,  and 
olive  oil,  lard,  or  other  fatty  substance. 

Bas^l-lisk  (baz'I-lTsk),  n.  [L.  basiUsctis,  Gr.  ^oo-i- 
Ai'cTKos  little  king,  kind  of  serpent,  dim.  of  ^aatAeus  king  ; 
—  so  named  from  some  prominences  on  the  head  resem- 
bling a  crown.]  1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  or  dragon.  The 
ancients  alleged  that  its  hissing  would  drive  away  all 
other  serpents,  and  that  its  breath,  and  even  its  look, 
was  fatal.     See  Cockatrice. 

Make  mc  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk.  S/iak. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Basiliscus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Igua- 
71  id  if. 

St^^  Tills  genus  is 
remarkable  for  a 
membranous  bag  ris- 
ing above  the  occi- 
put, which  can  be 
tilled  with  air  at 
pleasure  ;  also  for  ah 
elevated  crest  along 
the  back,  that  can  be 
raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  Basilisk  iEasili^cits  mitrutus). 

3.  {3fil.)  A  large 

piece  of  ordnance,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  serpent  of  that  name,  or  from  its  size.     [Obs.} 

Ba'sln  (ha's'n),  ?;.  [OF.  bacin,  F.  bassin,  LL.  bacchi- 
nnsy  fr,  bacca  a  water  vessel,  fr.  L.  bacca  berry,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  round  shape  ;  or  perh.  fr.  Celtic.     Cf.  Bag.] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  to  hold  water  for  washing, 
and  for  various  other  uses. 

2-  The  quantity  contained  in  a  basin. 

3.  A  hollow  vessel,  of  various  forms  and  materials, 
used  in  the  arts  or  manufactures,  as  that  used  by  glass 
grinders  for  forming  concave  glasses,  by  hatters  for 
molding  a  hat  into  shape,  etc. 

4.  A  hollow  place  containing  water,  as  a  pond,  a  dock 
for  ships,  a  little  bay.  Pope. 

B.  {Physical  Geog.)  (a)  A  circular  or  oval  valley,  or 
depression  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  is  generally  occupied  by  a  lake,  or  traversed  by 
a  river.  (6)  The  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  or  sloping  towards  a  sea  or  lake. 

6.  {Geol.)  An  isolated  or  circumscribed  formation,  par- 
ticularly where  the  strata  dip  inward,  on  all  sides,  to- 
ward a  center ;  —  especially  applied  to  the  coal  formations, 
called  coal  basins  or  coaljiehls. 

Ba'slned  (ba's'ud),  a.  Inclosed  in  a  basin.  •'  Bo- 
si7ied  rivers."  Youn^ 

Bas'1-net  (b^Is'T-net).  ??.     Snme  as  Bascinet. 

Ba'si-OC-clp'1-tal  (basT-i^k-sIp'T-tul),  */.  IBasi-  -\~ 
occipital.}  {Anai.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bone  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  frequently  forming  a  part  of  the 
occipital  in  the  adult,  but  usually  distinct  in  the  young. 
^  71.     The  basioccipital  bone. 

II  Ba'Si-on  (ba'sT-5n),  71.  [Gr.  pdtrt?  abase.]  {Aunt.) 
The  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  great  foramen 
of  the  skull. 

Ba~Sip'0-dite  (ba-sTp'o-'lit\  7i.  [Basi-  -f-  rrovt,  rrofio?, 
footj     {Anaf.)  The  ba.sal  j.-int  of  the  legs  of  Crustacea. 

II  Ba-slp'te-ryg'i-um  (-tr.rij'T-nm),  jt.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^affis  a  base  -f  TTTcpuyioi-  a  fin.]  {Anat  )  A  bar  of  car- 
tilage at  the  baae  of  the  embryonic  fins  of  some  fishes. 
It  develops  into  tho  metaptcrygium.  —  Ba-Slp^tor-yg'l-al 
(-ter-Tj'I-'d),  a. 

Ba'slp-ter'y-gold  (ba'sTp-tPr'T-goid).  n.  &  n.  [5o.ti- 
-\'  ptrrygiiid.]  (.inat.)  Applied  tu  a  protuberance  of  the 
base  of  tho  sphenoid  bone. 

Ba'sts  (bii'sTs),  7?.. ;  pi.  Eases  (-sez).  [L.  basis,  Gr. 
^affty.  Sec  Base,  7i.]  1.  Tho  foundation  of  anything; 
that  on  which  a  thing  rests.  Ihydev. 

2.  Tho  pedest,al  of  a  colinnn,  pillar,  or  statue.     [06.t.] 

If  no  basin  bnir  ni y  rising  name.  J'ope. 
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3.  Tlie  prrmndwork  ;  the  firat  or  fundamental  princi- 
ple ;  that  which  auiiports. 

The  basis  of  piibhc  credit  ia  (jood  faith.     A.  Jlamilton. 

4.  The  pruiL'ipal  component  part  of  a  tiling. 
Ba-Sls'0-lute  (hA-sTs'fi-lut),  a.     lUd.ti-  -]-  solute^  a.] 

{Hot.)  l'r<)lrniL,'p<l  at  tlif  li.isn,  as  rertain  leaves. 

Ba'sl-sphe^nold  (iifi'sT  Hin'noid),   i  a.    [Ji(fsi-  4-  aphe- 

Ba''Sl-Sphe-nold'al  (-.slr-imi.l'-fl),  |  Ttoiil.']  (Annt.) 
Of  or  peitaiiiiiig  to  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium 
between  the  basioccipital  and  the  presplmnoid,  which 
usually  ossiHes  separatc-ly  in  the  embryo  or  in  the  young, 
and  bt^rouKH  a  part  of  the  Bplienoid  in  the  adult. 

Ba'sl-sphe'noid,  «.     (Aiml.)  The  basisplienoid  bone. 

Bask  (.liii.slO,  V.  i.  [_i/iip.  &  p.  p.  Basked  (bai^kt) ;  j). 
pr.  &  vIj.  11.  ItAsKiNO.]  [OScand.  baifa.sk  to  bathe  one's 
self,  or  perh.  Intkit.sk  to  bake  one's  self,  sk  being  reflexive. 
See  Bath,  n.,  Bake,  v.  ^]  To  lio  iu  warmth  ;  to  be  ex- 
posed to  genial  heat. 

Jiosks  in  the  yliiro,  and  stoma  the  tepid  wiivc.     Gnhlsmith. 

Bask,  V.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat ; 
to  warm  with  genial  heat. 

Basks  nt  the  fire  his  huiry  strength.  Milton. 

BasOcet  (bAs'kSt),  n.  [Of  unknouii  origin.  Tlie  mod- 
ern Celtic  words  seem  to  be  from  the  English.]  1.  A 
vessel  made  of  osiers  or  other  twigs,  cane,  rushes,  splints, 
or  other  flexible  material,  interwoven.  *'  Rude  baskets 
.  .  .  woven  of  the  flexile  willow."  Dijci'. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  basket;  as  much  as  a  basket  con- 
tains; as,  a  bdsket  of  peaclies. 

3-  {Arch.)  The  bell  or  vase  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
[Improperly  so  used.]  GwiU. 

4.  The  two  back  seats  facing  one  another  on  the  out- 
side of  a  stagecoach.     \,Eng.']  Goldsmith. 

Baeket  flah  (ZooL),  an  ophiuran  of  the  g:enu8  Astroj^hy- 
(oils  liaving  the  nrnis  mnfli  brnnrlied.  See 
AsTRopitYToN.  —  Basket  hilt,  a  )n!t  with  a 
ooveriiiii  wrmijilit  lilti- Ija-sltctwnrk  to  i.rn- 
tect  tilt!  hand.  Ilnl,hn,^.  H.'nn-,  Baskot- 
hUted,  /I.  —  Basket;  work,  work  cnnsistiuff 
of  phiitcd  Ksiris  iif  I  wi^'.'^.  —  Basket  worm 
(^n,;/.)  :iU>i.i<l..i.tciiiUsin,s<'<>tnf  tlK-Kt'iius 
Thiindoplfrnr  and  allied  ^^M'ucra,  e.sp.  T. 
ep}ifiiii'r:ifi<ni}is.  TIh'  larva  makes  and 
Carrie.-*  ahimt  a  l)ap  ur  l)askrt'hk.'  case  of 
silk  and  twites,  wln.h  it  altciuards  hangs 
up  to  .shelter  the  pupa  and  wingless  adiSt 
females. 

Bas'ket, ''  /.  To  put  into  a  basket.  [7?.] 

Bas'ket-fUl  (-fnl),  n.  ,•  pi.  Basketfuls 
{-fnlz).    As  much  as  a  basket  will  contain. 

Bas'ket-ry  (-rj),  ^i.    The  art  of  making 
baskets  ;  also,  baskets,  taken  collectively. 

Bask'ing   shark'    (bask'Tug   shark')- 
i^Zool.)      One    of   the   largest    species  of 
sharks  {Cctorhinus  miuiiniis),  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun^ 
the  liver  shark,  or  bone  shark.      It  in-     p  f  Rn  v  t 

habits  the  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  Worm  (Thi/ri- 
America,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  more  dopteryx).  \%) 
than  forty  feet.     It  is  a  harmless  species. 

Bas'net  (bas'riHtt,  n.     Same  as  Bascinet. 

II  Ba-Bom'ma-toph'0-ra  (ba-sQm'ma-tof'u-ra), 
[NL.,  fr.  Or.  ^atjts  base  -I-  h^fxa. 
eye  -f-  (^epetf  to  bear.]  (Zoijl.)  A 
group  of  Pulmonifera  having  tlie 
«yes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles, 
including  the  common  pond  snails. 

Ba'son  ( ba's'n ),  n.     A  basin. 
{^Obs.  or  Special  /onn'\ 

Basque  (bask),  a.     [F.] 
Pertaining  to  Biscay,  its  peo-      Basonimatophora  (Linm^ca 
pie,  or  their  language.  d'.-sidiosa).    Nat.  size. 

Basque  (bask),  7i.  [F.]  l.  One  of  a  race,  of  unknown 
origin,  inhabiting  a  region  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain 
and  France. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Basque  people. 

3.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  resembling  a  jacket  with  a 
short  skirt ;  — probably  so  called  because  tliis  fashion  of 
dress  came  from  the  Bns<]ues. 

Basqu'lsh  (ba.sk'ish),  a.  [F.  Basque  Biscayan  :  cf. 
G.  Baskisrh.']  Pertaining  to  tlie  country,  people,  or  lan- 
guage of  Biscay;  Basque      [O&5.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Bas'-re-IleJ'  (ba're-lef).  n.  [F.  bas-relief ;  bas  low  -f 
relief  raised  work,  relever  to  raise  :  cf.  It.  bassoriliei'o.] 
Low  relief  ;  sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  project  less 
tlian  half  of  their  true  proportions; —called  also  bass- 
relief  and  bnsso-rilirvo.     See  Alto-bllibvo. 

Bass  (bas),  n. ;  pi.  Bass,  and  sometimes  Basses 
(-6z).  [A  cor- 
ruption of 
barse.}  {Zo- 
oL)  1.  An 
€dible,  spi- 
ny -  finned 
fish,  esp.  of 
the  genera 
Roccus,  La- 
brax^  and  re- 
lated genera.  Striped  Bas3(fforaw  hneatus'), 
There  are  many  species. 

ZW"  The  common  European  bass  is  Lahrax  hip?is. 
American  species  are  :  the  striped  bass  (Hoccus  lineaLs) ; 
white  or  Sliver  bass  of  the  lakes  {R.  chnjsops);  brass  or 
yellow  bass  (i?.  in/emiptus). 

2.  The  two  American  fresh-water  species  of  black  bass 
(genus  Micropterus).     See  Black  bass. 

3.  Species  of  Serranus,  the  sea  bass  and  rock  bass. 
See  Sea  bass. 

4.  The  southern,  red,  or  channel  bass  (5ci«naoce//a/n) 
See  Rbdfish. 

0^^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  other  fishes, 
eee  Calico  bass,  under  Calico. 
Bass,  71.    [A  corruption  of  ba^t.1    1.  (Bot.)  The  linden 


or  limo  tree,  fiomotimcs  WTongly  calh'd  iv/i ifftvood ;  also, 
its  bark,  which  ih  used  for  making  mats.     See  Bast. 

2.  (I'ro/i.  bJls)  A  hassock  or  thick  mat. 

Bass  (bas),  n.     [F.  basse^  fr.  bas  low.     Sec  Base,  a.] 

1.  A  bass,  or  deep,  sound  or  tone. 

2.  {Mils.)  (a)  The  lowest  part  in  a  musical  composi- 
tion. (/;)  One  who  sings,  or  the  instrument  which  plays, 
basB.     [Written  also  ia.^r.] 

Thorough  baBB.    Sec  Thorough  bass. 
Bass,  (I.     Deep  or  grave  in  tone. 

Bass  clef  (Afiis.)^  the  character  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stair  containing  the  bass  part  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. (See  ill  list.  und(*r  Clef.]  — Baaa  voice,  a  deep- 
sounding  voice  ;  a  voice  fitted  for  singing  ba«8. 

Bass,  r.  t.     Tn  sound  in  a  deep  tone.     [A'.]  Sh'ik. 

Bas'sa  (bftu'wa),  Bas-Saw'  (b5s-sa'),  n.    See  Bahhaw. 

Bass'  drum'  (l»aH'  drum')-  {Mils.)  The  largest  ot  the 
dirtcrcnt  kirnls  of  drums,  having  two  heads,  and  emit- 
tint,'  a  di-*-p,  pravc  sound.     See  Bass,  n. 

Bas'set  (biis'set  or  bSs-sSt'),  n.     [F.  bnssetle,  fr.  It. 
hft.<!.frtta.    Cf.  Basso.]    A  game  at  cards,  resembling  the 
modern  faro,  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Venice, 
.'^onio  drcKs.  enmc  dance,  fiomo  piny,  nnt  to  forget 
iMiir  piquet  purties,  ami  yuur  Acar  batsrt,  Jioicr. 

Bas'set  (bSs'sSt),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  basset  somewhat  low, 
dim.  of  //(/.•;  low.]  {Geol.)  Inclined  upward  ;  as,  the  bas- 
set ed«c  of  strata.  lAjfll. 

Bas'set,  n.  {Gml.)  The  edge  of  a  geological  stratum 
at  tlie  .surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  outcrop. 

Bas'set,  v.  i.  [imp.  &.p.  p.  Basseted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bassetinq.]  {Geol.)  To  inclme  upward  so  as  to  appear 
at  the  surface  ;  to  crop  out ;  as,  a  vein  of  coal  bassets. 

Bas'set  horn'  (Ii6rn0.  [See  Basset,  a.]  (Mtts.) 
An  inslrunieiit  blown  with  a  reed,  and  resembling  a 
clariiut,  but  of  much  greater  compass,  embracing  nearly 
four  octavos. 

Bas'set  hound'  (hound').  [F.  basset.'\  {Zoal.)  A 
small  kind  of  hound  with  a  long  body  and  short  legs, 
u.srd  as  an  cai'Ui  dog. 

Bas'set -ing,  n.  The  upward  direction  of  a  vein  in  a 
miu<s  tin- .nicrcence  of  a  stratum  at  the  surface. 

II  Bas-set'tO  (bas-sSt'to),  n.  [It.,  adj.,  somewhat  low ; 
n.,  coimtcr  tenor.  See  Basso.]  {Mus.)  A  tenor  or  small 
bass  viol. 

Bass'  horn'  (has'  hOni').  {Mus.)  A  modification  of 
the  bassoon,  much  deeper  in  tone. 

Bas'si-net  (bSs'sI-net),  n,  [Cf.  F.  bassinet,  dim.  of 
bassin.  See  Basin,  and  cf.  Bascinet.]  1.  A  wicker 
basket,  witii  a  covering  or  hood  over  one  end,  in  which 
young  cliildren  are  placed  aa  in  a  cradle. 

2.  See  Bascinet.  Lord  Lt/fton. 

II  Bas'so  (bfts'so),  n.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  bassus.  See  Base, 
ff.]  {Mits.)  (a)  The  bass  or  lowest  part;  as,  to  sing 
basso,  {fj)  One  who  sings  the  lowest  part,  (c)  The  dou- 
ble bass,  or  cmitrabasso. 

lIBaBso  continno  0>as'so  k5n-te'no6-o).  [It.,  bass  con- 
tinued.! {Miis.)  A  bass  part  written  out  continuously, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  harmonv  are  indicated  by 
figures  attached  to  the  bass  ;  continued  bass. 

Bas'sock  (bas'suk),  V.    A  hassock.    See  2d  Bass,  2. 

Bassoon'  (l-a-s-soon'),  n.  [F.  basson,  fr.  basse  bass; 
or  peril,  fr.  bas  .'■•on  low  sound.  See  Bass  a  part 
in  nuisic]  {Miis.)  A  wind  instrument  of  the 
double  reed  kind,  furnished  with  holes,  which  are 
stopped  by  the  fingtrs,  and  by  keys,  as  in  flutes. 
It  forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  oboe,  clarinet,  etc. 

(3^^  Its  compass  comprehends  three 
octaves.  For  convenienct;  of  carriage  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  whence  it  is 
also  called  a  fa'jot. 

Bas-soon'lst,  7i.    A  performer  on  the 

bassoon.  Busby. 

II  Bas'SO-ri-lle'VO    (has'so-re-lya'v6), 

Bas'so-re-lie'vo    ( bSs's5-re-le'v6 ),    n. 
[It.  hasso-i'di,  rn.'\     Same  as  Bas-relief. 

Bas'SO-rln  (I'Ss's6-rin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bassorine.'] 
{Chem.)  A  constituent  part  of  a  species  of  gum 
from  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacantli  and 
some  gum  resins.    It  is  one  of  the  amyloses.    Ure. 

Bass'-re-llef  (bSs'ie-lef),  7t.  'Same  as  Bas- 
relief. 

Bass'  vl'ol  (has' vi'Ql).  (il/HS.)  A  stringed 
instrument  of  the  viol  family,  used  for  playing 
bass.     See  3d  Bass,  71.,  and  Violoncello. 

Bass'wood'  (bas'woSd'),  «.  {Bat.)  The  bass 
{Tdia)  or  its  wood;  especially,  T.  Americana. 
Sue  Bass,  the  lime  tree. 

All  the  bnwla  were  made  of  bassii'Ood, 
Wliite  and  puhshed  very  smoothly. 

LongfeUoio.        „ 

Bast  (bi8t),  !!,  [AS.  fccs^,- akin  to'loel.,  ''°'='""'- 
Sw.,  Dan.,  D.,  &  G.  basi,  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  Bas3 
tlie  tree.]  1.  The  inner  fibrous  bark  of  various  plant.s  ; 
esp.  of  tlie  lime  tree ;  hence,  matting,  cordage,  etc.,  made 
therefrom. 

2.  A  thick  mat  or  hassock.    See  2d  B.\ss.  2. 

^Bas'ta  (bas'tii),  interj.    [It.]    Enough';  stop.  Shah. 

Bas'tard  (b.as'terd),  n.  [OF.  Ijns/nrd.  bns/arl,  F  M- 
tard,  prob.  fr.  OF.  bast,  F.  bal,  a  p.acksaddle  used  as  a 
bed  by  the  muleteers  (fr.  LL.  bashim)  -f-  -ard.  OF.  fils 
de  bast  sou  of  the  packs.addle  ;  as  the  muleteers  were 
accustomed  to  use  tlieir  saddles  for  beds  in  the  inns. 
See  Cervantes,  "  Don  Quixote,"  cliap.  10  :  and  cf.  G.  ban- 
kerl,  fr.  bayik  bench.]  1.  A  "natural"  child;  a  child 
begotten  and  bom  out  of  wedlock ;  an  illegitimate  child  ; 
one  born  of  an  illicit  union. 

EES^  By  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  by  the  laws  of 
many  of  tlic  liut.-.l  St.ites,  abastard  becomes  a  legiti- 
mate child  by  t  111'  iiitrniiarriage  of  the  parents  at  any  sub- 
sequent tiiiic;.  I:ut  by  tliose  of  Engliuid,  .and  of  some  states 
ot  the  United  States,  a  cliil.l,  to  be  legitimate,  must  .at  least 
be  Ooin  .alter  the  lawful  marriage.         Kent.    Blackstone. 

2.  (Sugar  Refining)  (a)  An  inferior  quality  of  soft 
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hrciwrx  sugar,  obtained  from  the  ftirups  that  have  already 
had  several  boilings,  {b)  A  large  size  of  mold,  in  which 
sugar  is  drained. 

3.  A  sweet  Spanish  wine  like  muscadel  In  flavor. 

lirown  bastard  )b  your  only  drink.  S/iak. 

4.  A  writing  pa|jer  of  a  particular  size.    See  Papeb. 
Bas'tard  (bas'lerd),  a.     1.  Begotten  and  born  out  of 

lawful  iiiiitriniony  ;  illegitimate.     See  Bastabd,  7i.,  note. 

2.  Lai.Uing  in  gftnuinenesa ;  spurious;  false;  adulter- 
ate ;  — applied  to  things  which  resemble  those  which  are 
g(?nuine,  but  are  really  not  so. 

That  bfiMtard  Bt-U-luve  which  ja  so  vicious  in  itedf,  and  pro- 
ductive of  Ro  many  viccH.  Jiutrotc. 

3.  Of  an  nnuHiial  make  or  proportion ;  as,  a  bastard 
ninskct;  a  ba.\tard  culverin.     [0^5.] 

4.  {Print.)  Abbreviated,  as  tJie  half  title  in  a  page 
preceding  the  full  title  page  of  a  book. 

Bastard  ashlar  {Arch.),  stones  for  a.shlar  work,  roughly 
Hipian-d  at  the  quarry.  —  Bastard  file,  a  Hie  intermediate 
between  the  coarsest  and  the  second  cut.  —  Ba8t.ird  typo 
il'mit.),  type  having  the  face  of  a  liiiK**r  or  a  smaller  bize 
than  the  oo<ly  ;  e.  //.,  a  nonpareil  face  on  a  brevier  body. 
-  Bastard  wing  (Zo'i'd.),  three  to  live  iiuill  feathers  on  a 
small  joint  corresponding  to  the  thumb  iu  some  mam- 
malia; the  iihlla. 

Bas'tard.  v.  t.    To  bastardize.     [06j.]  Bacon. 

Bas'tard-lsm  (  tz'm),  71.  The  state  of  being  a  bas- 
tard ;  bastardy. 

Bas'tard-lze  (-Tz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bastaiidized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bastaedizino.]  1.  To  make  or 
prove  to  be  a  bastard  ;  to  stigmatize  as  a  bastard  ;  to  de- 
clare or  decide  legally  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  law  is  no  indnlficnt  n-  nut  to  hi,fif'i,di:c  the  child,  if  bom, 
tlioti^,'li  not  he^'otten,  in  Inwlid  wedlock.  Jiluckstonc. 

2.  To  beget  out  of  wedlock.     [/?.]  Sfiak. 

Bas'tard-ly,  a.  Bastardlike  ;  basehom ;  spurious  ; 
corrupt.  I0bs.'\—adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bastard; 
spuriously.     [OZ-.v.]  Shak.     Dnnne. 

Bas'tar-dy  (-ter-dj),  11.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  bas- 
tard ;  illegitimacy. 

2.  Tlic  procreation  of  a  bastard  child.  Wharton. 

Baste  (biist),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Basted;  />.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Basting.]  [Cf,  Icel.  beysta  to  strike,  powder; 
Sw.  ba.sa  to   beat  with  a  rod  :   perh.  akin  to  E.    beai.'\ 

1.  To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  cudgel. 

One  man  was  bnsttil  by  the  keeper  for  carrying  eomc  people 
over  on  hia  bock  through  the  waters.  I'f'i'Ui'- 

2.  {Cookery)  To  sprinkle  flour  and  salt  and  drip  butter 
or  fat  on,  as  on  meat  in  roasting. 

3.  To  mark  with  tar,  as  sheep.     [p7'ov.  K7iff.'] 
Baste,  V.  t.     [OE.  basteiu  OF.  bastir,  F.  batir,  prob. 

fr.  OHG.  bestan  to  sew,  MHG.  besten  to  bind,  fr.  OHG. 
bnst  ba.st.  See  Bast.]  To  sew  loosely,  or  with  long 
stitches; — usually,  that  the  work  maybe  held  in  posi- 
tion until  .sewed  more  firmly.  Shak. 

Bas-tile'    \   (bas-tel'  or  ba.s'tel ;  277),  ti.     [F.  ha.Ktille. 

Bas-tUle'  \      fortress,  OF.  bastir  to  build,  F.  biitir.'X 

\.  {/''lid.  Fort.)  A  tower  or  an  elevated  work,  used 
for  the  defense,  or  in  the  siege,  of  a  fortified  place. 

The  hi^'h  bastiks  .  .  .  which  overtopped  the  walls.    HoUand. 

2.  *' The  Bastille,"  formerly  a  castle  or  fortress  in 
Paris,  used  as  a  prison,  especially  for  political  offenders ; 
hence,  a  rhetorical  name  for 
a  prison. 

Bas'tl-nade'  (bSs'tl-nad'), 
7).     See  Bastinado,  7i. 

Bas'tl-nade',  v.  t.  To  bas- 
tinado.    [Archnir'\ 

Bas'tl-na'do  (-nii'do),  ».; 
pi.  Bastinadoes  (-doz).  [Sp. 
bastonada{cl.V,bastonnade), 
fr.  baston  (cf.  F.  buto7i)  a 
stick  or  staff.    See  Baston.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or 
cudgel. 

2,  A  sound  beating  with  a 
stick  or  cudgel.    Specifically:  [ 
A  form  of  punishment  among  | 
the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  oth- 
ers, consisting  in  beating  an  J 
olfender  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet. 

Bas^ti-na'do,  v.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Bastinadoed  (-dod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bastinado- 
iNo.]  To  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel,  especially  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet. 

Bas'tlon  (bSs'chun;  lOG),  7i.  [F.  bastion  (cf.  It,  has- 
ti'ine),  fr.  LL.  bas- 

///rto  build  (cf.F.  o°°c>„ 

hatir.  It.  bastii'e)^ 
perh.  from  the 
idea  of  support 
for  a  weight,  and 
akintoGr.  ^atrTd- 
^fii'  to  lift,  carry, 
and  to  E.  baston, 
bato7i.']  {Fort.)  A 
work  projecting 
outward  from  the 
main  inclosure 
of  a  fortification, 
consisting  of  two 
faces  and  two 
fl  a  n  k  s,  and 
constructed  that 
it  is  able  to  de- 
fend by  a  flanking  fire  the  adjacent  curtain,  or  wall 
which  extends  from  one  bastion  to  another.  Two  adja- 
cent bastions  are  connected  by  tlie  curtain,  which  joins 
the  flank  of  one  with  the  adjacent  flank  of  the  other. 
The  distance  between  the  flanks  of  a  bastion  is  called  the 
yoryr.     A  lunette  is  a  detached  bastion.     See  Ra-velin. 

Bas'tloned  (-clmnd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  bastion ; 
having  bastions. 


Bastinado. 


Bastion, 
nnsle  t 
Flauk  i 


a  Curtain  angle ;  6  Shoulder 
c  Salient  ansle  ;  aa  Gorge  ;  ab 
ad  Part  of  Curtain  ;  6c  Face. 


boN  J     zh  =  2  ia  azure. 
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Bas'tO  (bAs't?i),  n.  [Sp]  The  ace  of  dubs  in  qua- 
drille ami  oinber.  /'"/"'. 

BaS'ton  (Itas'tun),  n.  [OF.  bnstoi},  F.  haton.  LL. 
ha.sto.     See  Bastion,  aud  cf.  Baton,  and  3d  Batten.] 

1.  A  staff  or  cudgel.  [065.]  "  To  fight  witli  blunt 
lustovs.""  MolUiml. 

2.  {Jler.)  See  Baton. 

3-  An  officer  bearing  a  painted  staff,  who  formerly 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  king's  court  to  take  into 
custody  persons  committed  by  the  court.      Mozlei/ A  W. 

Bas^yle  (basil  or  bas'Il),  n.  [Gr.  ^ao-t?  base  +  v^-q 
wood.  See  -tl.]  {C/iem.)  A  positive  or  noracid  con- 
stituent of  a  compound,  either  elementar5S  or,  if  com- 
pound, performiiif;  the  functions  of  an  element. 

Bas'y-lous  (-T-liis),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  basyle ;  electro-positive;  basic;— opposed 
to  chlorous.  Graham. 

Bat  (b5t),  n.  [OE.  hatie,  botfe,  AS.  batt ;  perhaps  fr. 
the  Celtic;  cf.  Ir.  biif,  bat-i,  stick,  stalf;  but  cf.  also 
F.  batte  a  beater  (thing),  wooden  sword,  bultre  to  beat.] 

1.  A  large  stick  ;  a  club  ;  specifically,  a  piece  of  wood 
with  one  end  thicker  or  broader  than  the  other,  used  in 
playing  baseball,  cricket,  etc, 

2.  (Mlninq)  Shale  or  bituminous  shale.  Kirican. 

3.  A  sheet  of  cotton  used  for  tilling  quilts  or  comfort- 
ables ;  batting. 

4.  A  part  of  a  brick  witli  one  whole  end. 

Bat  bolt  (.yfachiiif-r'/),  a  bolt  Iiarbed  or  jagged  at  its 
butt  or  tang  to  make  it  liold  the  more  firmly.         Kiinjht. 

Bat,  V.  t.  {_iv}p.  &  p.  p.  Batted  (bSt'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Batting.]  To  strike  or  hit  with  a  bat  or  a  pole  ; 
to  cudgel ;  to  beat.  HoHtmd. 

Bat,  V.  i.    To  use  a  bat,  as  in  a  game  of  baseball. 

Bat, «.  [Corrupt,  from  OE.  back,  bucke.  balke  ;  cf.  Dan. 
aften-6«Me  {ajten  evening),  Sw.  natt-fcf/cA'a  iniiit  night), 
Icel.  \^^T-blaka  {leSr  leather),  Icel.  bhika  to  flutter.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Clieiroptera,  an  order  of  flying  mam- 
mals, in  which  the  wings  are  formed  by  a  menibrane 
stretched  between  the  elongated  fingers,  legs,  aud  tail. 
The  common  bats  are  small  and  insectivorous.  See 
Cheiroptera  and  Vampire, 

Silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling.       Goldsmith. 


Bat  (.Laslurus  prutnoaus)  of  New  England,  in  flight. 

Bat  tick  f^ofi^),  a  wingless,  dipterous  insect  of  the 
genus  y'f'terihm.  parasitic  on  bats. 

Bat'a-ble  (bat'a-b'l),  n.  [Ab- 
brev.  from  debatable.']  Disputa- 
ble.    [06s.] 

C^^  The  border  land  between 
England  and  Scotland,  being  for- 
merly a  subject  of  contention,  was 
called  bntahte  or  debiilatili;  ground. 

Bat'ailled  (bat'ald),  a.  Embat- 
tled,    lobs']  Chancer. 

llBa'tar-deau'  (ba'tar-do'),  n. 
[F.]    1.  A  cotierdam.   Brimde  d- C. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  wall  built  across  the 
ditch  of  a  fortification,  with  a  sluice 

gate  to  regvilate  the  height  of  water  Bnt  Ticlc  (Xj/rterihin 
in  the  ditch  on  both  sides  of  the  ";ged.'"'''  ^'^' ""' 
wall. 

II  Ba-ta'tas  Cba-ta't5s),  1  n.     An  aboriginal  American 

Ij  Ba-ta'ta  Oia-tii'taj,     )      name  for  the  sweet  potato 

{Tpomn-i   h<dnO<s). 

Ba-ta'vl-an  (ba-ta'vT-trn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  (a) 
the  Batavi,  an  ancient  Germanic  tribe  ;  or  to  {b)  Eatavia 
or  Holland  ;  as,  a  Eatavian  legion. 

Batavian  Republic,  the  name  given  to  Holland  by  the 
French  after  itw  conquest  in  171(1. 

Ba-ta'vl-an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Batavia  or 
Holland.     I./^]  Bancroft. 

Batch  (bScli),  n.  [OE.  hnche,  hncchr,  fr.  .AS.  bacnn 
to  bake  ;  cf.  G.  fiebiirf:  and  1).  baksrl.     See  Bake,  v.  ^] 

1.  The  (luantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  tune. 

2.  A  quantity  of  anything  produced  at  one  operation  ; 
a  group  or  collection  of  persons  or  things  of  the  same 
kind;  as,  a  6"^// of  letters  ;  the  next  btifrk  of  business. 
"  A  new  bfifrh  of  Lorrls  "  Ladi/  M.   W.  ]\Ioiitnt}ii. 

Bate  (bat),  71.  [Prob.  abbrev,  from  debate.']  Strife; 
contention.     [Ob.s.]  Shak. 

Bate,  V.  I.  lin)}t.  &  p.  p.  Bated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Bat- 
ing.] [From  abate]  1.  To  lessen  by  retrenchinir,  de- 
ducting, or  reducing  ;  to  abate  ;  to  beat  down  ;  to  lower. 

He  muet  either  bate  tlic  laborcr'n  wogcs,  or  not  employ  or  not 
poy  him.  Lovkc. 

2.  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduction. 

Tn  whom  hv  batus  nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the 
pnrhamciil.  Houth 

3.  To  leave  out :  to  except.    {Ohs.] 

Jinir  me  the  kini:.  nnd,  be  he  fltsh  and  blood, 

He  Vu-i  that  »ay»i  it.  Jlcan.  $c  Fl. 

4.  To  remove.     [06«.] 

About  nntiimn  iafc  the  earth  from  about  tlie  roots  of  olivo*. 
End  loy  them  bare.  JloUund. 

b.  To  deprive  of.     [Ohs.] 

When  bflsenf)"'*  i*  exalted,  do  not  fiafe 

The  plncc  itt.  lioiior  for  the  r'<^rRon'»  mikc.         Ihrhi-rt. 

Bate,  »'.  n    1.  To  remit  or  retrench  a  part ;  —  with  o/. 
Abate  thy  upced,  and  I  will  bate  of  inliic.  Drudm. 

2.  To  waste  away.     [Ob.t.]  Shak. 


Batfi&h  (Malthcivs- 
2iertiUo).    (J^) 

One  who  practices  or  finds 


Bate  (bat),  V.  t.    To  attack ;  to  bait.    lObs.]    Spfnt^er. 

Bate,  imp.  of  Bite.     \_Obs.]  Sjtr}i.-<fr. 

Bate,  V.  i.  [F.  bat/re  dcs  ailes  to  flutter.  Cf.  Bait  to 
flutter.]     To  flutter  as  a  hawk;  to  bait.     \_Obs.]   BatOJi. 

Bate,  n.     {J'-ni.fh  Aiitiq.)  See  2d  Bath. 

Bate,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bi'fn  maceration,  soaking,  G,  beize, 
and  E.  bite.]  An  alkaline  Eolution  cons' ^ting  of  the  dung 
of  certain  animals;  —  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
hides;  grainer.  Kvif/ht. 

Bate,  V.  t.  To  steep  in  bate,  as  hides,  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  leather. 

II  Ba-teau'  (ba-to'),  n.  ;  pi.  BATEAtrx  (ba-to?/),  [F. 
ba/t-auy  LL.  batt'lhts,  fr.  butlns,  bntusy  boat,  wliich  agrees 
with  AS.  bat  boat;  cf.  W.  bad  boat.  See  Boat,  ?j.]  A 
boat ;  esp.  a  flat-bottomed,  clumsy  boat  used  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  aud  rivers,  [Written  also,  but  less  prop- 
erly, bidteau'] 

Bateau  bridge,  a  floatnig  bridge  supported  by  bateaux. 

BaVed  (bat'ed),  a.  Reduced;  lowered;  restrained; 
as,  to  speak  with  hated  breath.  Macaalay. 

Bate'ful  (bat'ful),  o.  Exciting  contention  ;  conten- 
tiniis     \^Obs.]    "  It  did  bate/id  question  frame."    Siditn/. 

Bateless,  a.     Not  to  be  abated.     lObs.]  Sh'ik. 

Bate'ment  (-nient),  n.  [For  Abatement.  See  '2d 
Bate.]     Abatement;  diminution.  Moxon. 

Batement  light  (Arch.).,  a  window  or  one  division  of  a 
window  having  vertical  sides,  but  with  tlie  sill  not  hori- 
zontal, as  where  it  follows  the  rake  of  a  staircase. 

Bat'fiah'  (bSt'flsh'),  n.    {Zo'ul.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral  species   of 
fishes:    (o)  Tlie 
Malthe   vesper- 
tUio  of  the  At- 
lantic   coast. 
(6)  The    flj-ing 
gurnard     of 
tlie  Atlantic 
(Cepthalacanthits  spinnrella). 
(c)    The    California    batfish 
or  sting  ray  {3Ii/liobatis  Cal- 
i/oriiiciis). 

Bat'lowl'er  (-foul'er),  n. 

sport  in  ijatfowling. 

Bat'fowMng  (-foul'Tng),  7i.  [From  Bat  a  stick.]  A 
mode  of  catching  birds  at  night,  by  holding  a  torch  or 
other  light,  and  beating  the  bush  or  perch  where  they 
roost.  The  birds,  flying  to  the  light,  are  caught  with 
nets  or  otherwise. 

Baftul  (bat'ful),  ft.  [Icel.  bnli  amelioration,  balna  to 
grow  better;  akin  to  AS.  be!  better.  Goth,  ga-batnan  to 
profit.  V255.  Cf.  Batten,  v.  i.,  Better.]  Rich  ;  fer- 
tiU'.     \_Obs.]     "i?»//"/// valleys."  Jhayton. 

Bath  (bath;  Gl),  n.  ;  pi.  Baths  (batiu).  [AS.  ba^S ; 
akin  to  OS.  &  Icel.  bai,  Sw.,  Dan.,  D.,  &  G.  bad,  and 
perh.  to  G.  biiheji  to  foment]  1.  Tlie  act  of  exposing 
the  body,  or  part  of  the  body,  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  health,  etc.,  to  water,  vapor,  hot  air,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  cold  or  a  hot  bath  ;  a  medicated  bath  ;  a 
steam  bath  ;  a  hip  bath. 

2.  Water  or  other  liquid  for  b.ithing. 

3.  A  receptacle  or  place  where  persons  may  immerse 
or  wash  their  bodies  in  water, 

4.  A  building  containing  an  apartment  or  a  series  of 
apartments  arranged  for  bathing. 

Anion;;  the  ancients,  the  public  baths  were  of  amazing  extent 
and  ninijnificence,  Giidt. 

5.  (Chem.)  A  medium,  as  lieated  sand,  ashes,  steam, 
hot  air,  through  whirh  lieat  is  applied  to  a  body. 

6.  (P/iotorf.)  A  solution  in  which  plates  or  prints  are 
immersed  ;  also,  the  receptacle  holding  the  solution. 

C^^  Bath  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination,  in  an 
ob\Tnus  sense  "/  or  J' or  baths  or  bathin(t ;  as,  bafliroouif 
built  tub,  bath  keeper. 

Dooche  bath.  See  Douche.  —  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  high 
order  of  British  knighthood,  composed  of  three  classes, 
viz.,  knights  grand  cross,  knights  commanders,  aud 
knights  companions,  abbreviated  thus  :  G.  C.  B..  K.  C.  B., 
K.  11.  -  Russian  bath,  a  kind  of  vnpnr  bath  wliicli  consists 
inn  prnli.iit^r.l  (xiHi.siire  nf  tin'  bmly  to  tin'  iuthienceof  the 
stf:iiii  mI"  uatfi-,  tollnucd  bv  w:i.--lmiv.'^  nnd  ^li;impooings. 
-  Turkish  bath,  a  kind  of  bntli  in  which  a  pruluse  perspi- 
ration is  produced  by  hot  air.  after  which  the  body  is 
washed  and  shampooed.  —  Bath  house,  a  house  used  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing ;  —  also  a  small  house,  near  a  bath- 
ing place,  where  a  bather  undresses  and  dresses. 

Bath  (bitth),  77.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  contain- 
ing the  tenth  of  a  homer,  or  five  gallons  and  three  pints, 
as  a  measure  for  liquids ;  and  two  pecks  and  five  quarts, 
as  a  dry  measure. 

Bath  (bath  ;  61),  n.  A  city  in  the  west  of  England, 
resorted  to  for  its  hot  springs,  which  lias  given  its  name 
to  various  objects. 

Bath  brick,  a  preparation  of  calcareous  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  brick,  used  for  cleaning  knives,  polished  metal^  etc. 

Bath  chair,  a  kind  of  chair  on  wlirds,  as  used  by  mva- 
liils  at  Bath.  "  People  walked  out,  or  drove  out.  or  were 
puvlicil  out  in  their  liath  rhnirs.'"  Ih.k>  >is.  ~  Bath  metal, 
an  nlI"V  rnnairtliiig  of  fnnr  and  a  half  ouni'es  ol  zinc  and 
niH-  pni'iiid  nf  coppiT.  -  Bath  note,  a  folded  writing;  paiicr. 
^'^  liy  14  inches.  -  Bath  atone,  a  snecicsof  Ume.stone  (imlite) 
found  near  Bath,  used  for  building. 

Bathe  (batti),  v.  t.     [imp.  *t  ;>.  p.  BATREt)  (bathd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bathing.]     [OK.  bfi<'^ien,  AS.  hatfiajjy  fr, 

bifh  bath.    See  1st  Bath,  and  cf.  Bay  to  bathe.]     1.  To 

wash  by  immersion,  aa  in  a  bath  ;  to  subject  to  a  bath. 

Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  River  Cydnus.    South. 

2.  To  lave;  to  wet.  "The  lake  which  &a//(P'/ the  foot 
of  the  Alban  mountain."  T.  Arnold. 

3.  To  moisten  or  sutfuse  with  a  liquid. 

An'l  U'l  us  Uithf  our  liiinils  in  Cft'j'nr'n  blood.        .^/vnt. 

4.  To  apply  water  or  some  litpiid  medicament  to;  as, 
to  batJic  the  eye  with  warm  water  or  with  »ea  water;  to 
bathe  one's  fondiead  with  camphor. 

6.  To   HurrounJ,  or  envelop,  as  water  Hurrounds  a 


person  immersed.  "The  rosy  shadows  bnthf  me."  TeU' 
7ii/so!i.  "The  bright  sunshine  bathing  all  the  world." 
Long  fellow. 

Bathe  (bath),  ?'.  t".  1.  To  bathe  one's  self  ;  to  take  a 
batli  or  baths.     "They  bathe  in  summer."  Walhr. 

2-  To  immerse  or  cover  one's  .self,  as  in  a  bath.  "To 
bathe  in  fiery  floods."  Shak.  "  Bathe  in  the  dimples  of 
her  cheek."     Lloyd. 

3.  To  bask  in  the  sun,     {Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bathe,  n.  The  immersion  of  the  body  iu  water ;  as,  to 
take  one's  usual  bathe.  Edin.  licv. 

Bath'er  (batli'er),  V.     One  who  bathes. 

Ba-thet'ic  (b^thet'Ik),  a.  Having  the  character  of 
bathos.     [7;.] 

Bath'lng  (batli'-),  n.     Act  of  taking  a  bath  or  baths. 

Bathing  machine,  a  small  ronni  on  wheels,  to  be  driven 
into  the  watt-r,  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  who  un- 
dress and  dress  therein. 

Bath'mism  (bath'niTz'm).  w.     See  Vital  force. 

Ba-thom'e-ter  (bi-th5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr,  ^6.60%  depth 
-\-  -Hitter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  dei>th6,  esp. 
one  for  taking  soundings  without  a  sounding  line. 

Bat'hOrse'  (ba'hOrs'),  n.  [F.  bat  paeksaddle  (cheval 
de  bat  packhorse)  +  E.  horse.  See  Bastaed.]  A  liorse 
whirh  eairies  an  officer's  baggage  during  a  campaign. 

Ba'thOS  (lia'thSs),  n.  [Gr.  paflo?  depth,  fr.  ^aOv^ 
deep.]  (lihcl.)  A  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to 
the  low,  in  writing  or  speech  ;  anticlimax. 

11  Ba-thyb'i-US  (ba-thtb1-us),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pae^s 
deep  +  pi'o?  life.]  (Zo'ul.)  A  name  given  by  Prof.  Hux^ 
ley  to  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  mud  dredged  from 
the  Atlantic  and  preserved  in  alcohol.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  free  living  protoplasm,  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  ocean  bed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  substance  is 
of  chemical,  not  of  organic,  origin, 

Bath 'y-met 'lie  (bSth'T-mPt'itk), }  a.      Pertaining  to 

Bath'y-met'rlc-al  (-inet'rT-k'd),  )  bathymetry;  re- 
lating to  the  measurement  of  depths,  especially  of  depths 
in  tlie  sea. 

Ba-thym'e-try  (bMhTm'e-try),  w.  [Gr.  pa0o?  deptll 
+  -metry.]  The  art  or  science  of  sounding,  or  measuring 
depths  in  the  sea. 

Bat'ing  (bat'Tng),  prep.  [Strictly  p.  pr.  of  Bate. 
to  abate.]     With  the  exception  of;  excepting. 

We  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  brine  many  ideas  wit^i 
thtm,  bati/ifi  sume  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  tliirst.  Loch\ 

Ba-tiste*  (ba-tesf),  "■  [F-  batiste,  from  the  name  of 
the  alleged  first  maker,  Bnpfi.-de  of  Cainbrai.  Littre.] 
Originally,  cambric  or  lawn  of  fine  linen ;  now  applied 
also  to  cloth  of  similar  texture  made  of  cotton. 

Batlet  (bat/lft),  n.  [Bat  stick  -f  -let.]  A  short  bat 
for  beating  clothes  in  washing  them  ;  — called  also  batler^ 
batliTig  staff\  batting  staff.  Shak. 

llBaVman  (bSt'mSn),  n.  [Turk,  barman.]  A  weight 
used  in  the  East,  varying  according  to  the  locality ;  ia 
Turkey,  the  greater  batman  is  about  107  pounds,  the 
lesser  only  a  fourth  of  this ;  at  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  the 
batman  is  17  pounds,  Simmonds. 

Bat'man  (ba'man  or  bSt'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Batmen  (-men), 
[F.  bat  paeksaddle  -f-  E.  7nan.  Cf.  Bathorse.]  A  man 
who  has  charge  of  a  bathorse  and  his  load,  ^facanlay. 
11  Ba-tOl'de-i  (ba-toi'de-i),  7).  j}L  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  j3aTo?  a 
kind  of  ray+  -aid.]  (j^'of-/.)  The  division  of  fishes  which 
includes  the  ravs  and  skates. 

Bat'on  (bat'un,  F.  ba'toN' ;  277),  n.  [F.  baton.  Seo 
Baston.]  1.  A  staff  or  truncheon,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  as,  the  baton  of  a  field  marshal ;  the  baton  of  a 
conductor  iu  musical  performances. 

lie  held  the  bntnn  of  command.  Prescotti. 

2.  (BTer.)  An  ordinary  with  its  ends  ' 
cut  off,  borne  sinister  as   a  mark   of 
bastardy,  and  containing  one  fourth  in 
breadth  of  the  bend  sinister; — called 
also  bastard  bar.     See  Bend  sinister. 

Ba-toon'  (ba-toon'),  7i.  See  Baton, 
and  Baston. 

Bat'  print'ing (bSf  prTnt'Tng).  (Ce- 
7-atnics)  A  mode  of  printing  on  glazed 
ware. 


Baton  (//c, 


„  Ba-tra'chi-a  (ba-tra'kl-A),  n  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa- 
Tpdxeioi  belonging  to  a  frog.  fr.  Parpaxos  frog.]  {Zo'ol.} 
Tlie  order  of  amphibians  which  includes  tlie  frogs  and 
toads;  the  Anura.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  as  equivalent  to  Amphibia. 

Ba-tra'chi-an  (-'^Mi),  n.  (Zovl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Ba- 
trachia.  —  n.     One  of  the  Batrachia. 

Bat'ra-chold  (bat'rA-koid),  a.  \_Batrachin  -\--oui.] 
(Zc'::'.)  FiM^-iike,  Specifically:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
B'tlr-uhidn  ,  a  family  of  marhie  fishes,  including  thei 
toadfiah.     Some  liave  poisonous  dorsal  spines. 


/i^y^y^yy^.^ 


liiitrnclinid  (  'r/i'dnsftnjihri/nr  Trtin^lata^. 

Batra-cho-my-om'a-chy  (bat/rjV-k6-mt-5m'i-ky),  n. 

[Gr.  paTpa\Ofj.vofjiax^(i  ;  ^orpaxos  f l-og -+-  fiv<;  mouse  -J-- 
lidx-T)  battle.]  The  battle  between  tlie  frogs  and  mice; 
—  a  Greek  jiarody  on  the  Iliad,  of  uncertain  authorship. 

Bat  ra-choph'a-gous  (-kSfil-gus),  a.  [Or.  fidrpaxo^ 
frog    \   >!<aytii'  to  ent.  ]     Feeding  on  frogs.       Quart.  Bet: 

Bats'man  (bSts'num),  n. ;  pi.  Batsmen  (-men).  The 
one  who  wiidilrt  the  bat  in  cricket,  baseball,  etc. 

Bat's'-wlng'  (bXts'wTngO  or  Bat'wlng,  a.  Shaped 
like  a  bat's  wing  ;  as,  a  baVs-iring  burner. 

II  Bat'ta  (l)iit'tA),  n.  (Prob.  tln-ough  Pg.  for  Cannrese 
hhatta  riee  in  the  husk.]  Extra  pay;  cHp.  an  extra  allovn- 
ance  to  an  English  ofllcer  serving  in  India.       Whifnorth. 
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BATTA 

Tl  Bat'ta  (I)ftt'tA),  n.  [Hind,  hada-l  Rnto  of  exchange ; 
alHo,  iUii  liiMCoinit  uii  iiiM'iirii'iit  coins.      [Jiidin] 

Bat'ta-blO  (-b'l),  a.  [See  Hatful.]  Ciipahln  of  ciilti- 
vation  ;  fi-rille;  imnUirtive;  fattening.     lOt>s.\   liurtim. 

Bat'tail-ant  (bSt'tuI-«nt),  a.  [_¥.  iHitnifhtnf,  p.  pr. 
SiH'  JUttle,  v.  i.]  lOhf;.]  Prepareil  for  Icittlc;  cuiii- 
batant;  warlike.    Spenser. — n.    A  combatant.    Shdton. 

Bat'tail-OUS  (-Hb),  a.  \0\^.  bataHfos,  fr.  Ixilaiflr. 
Boo  Battle,  n.]  Arrayed  for  battle;  tit  or  vum'v  for 
battle  ;  warlike.   [OM.]   '' lu  hai/aitot/s  as^iect.''  MiUon. 

Bat-tal'la  (Ijat-tal'yA;  lOil),  n.  \IAj.  bnttalin  battle, 
R  body  of  troops.  Bee  Battle,  «.]  1-  Order  of  battle  ; 
iliBposition  or  arrangement  of  troopa  (brigades,  regiments, 
battaliouB,  etc.),  or  of  a  naval  force,  for  action. 

A  drnwint;  up  the  armies  in  hattalin.   Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  An  army  in  battle  array  ;  also,  the  main  battalia  or 
body.     [Obji]  S/ioh: 

Bat-tal'lon  (-tXl'yun  ;  106),  n.  [F.  bfifaillon,  fr.  It. 
hattaglione.  See  Battaha.]  1-  A  body  of  troops  ;  esp. 
a  body  of  troops  or  an  army  in  battle  array.  "Tlie 
whole  bnttalion  views."  Milton. 

2.  (il///.)  A  regiment,  or  two  or  more  companies  of  a 
regiment,  esp.  when  assembled  for  drill  or  battle. 

Bat-tallon  (-vnn),  v.  t.    To  form  into  battalions.    [7?.] 

Bartel  (bat't'l),  n.  [Obs.  fonn  of  Battle.]  {Old 
Ji^tKj.  Law)  A  siiiglo  combat;  as,  trial  by  bullet.  See 
Wager  of  battel,  under  Wager. 

Bat'tel,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  Provisions 
ordered  from  tlie  buttery  ;  also,  the  charges  for  tliem ; 
—  only  in  the  jiL,  except  when  used  adjectively.  \_Univ. 
cf  Oxford,  Eng.'] 

Bat'tel,  V.  i.  To  be  supplied  with  provlsioua  from  the 
buttery.     lUniv.  of  Oxford,  K»g.'\ 

BaVtel,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Batful,  Batten,  v.  i.]  To  make 
{ertil»^     [O&.f.]     "To  battel  barren  land."  Hay. 

Bat'tel,  (/.     Fertile  ;  fruitful ;  productive.     lOhs.^ 

A  httttrl  si.ii  fur  t,'raui,  for  pasture  good.      Jmrfax. 

Bat'tel-er  (-t'l-er),  Bat'tler  (-tier),  n.  [See  'Jd  Bat- 
tel, n.\  A  student  at  Oxford  who  is  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  tlie  buttery  ;  formerly,  one  who  paid  for 
nothing  but  what  ho  called  for,  answering  nearly  to  a 
sizar  at  Cambridge.  Wright. 

Bat'tenlliitt't'n),?'.^  {imp.  Si  p.  p.  Battened  (-t'nd); 
p.  ;>r.  &  (Vj. /(.  Battenino.]  [See  Batful.]  1.  To  make 
fat  by  plenteous  feeding;  to  fatten.  ^'- Batltning  our 
flocks."  Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich,  as  land. 

Bat'ten,  v.  i.    To  grow  fat ;  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and 

luxury  ;  to  glut  one's  self.  Vnjden. 

The  paiiipered  monarch  lay  hntfeninrj  in  ease.     Gurth. 

Skeptics,  with  a  taste  for  carrion,  wlio  batten  ou  the  liidi-oua 
facts  in  history,  — persecutions,  inquisitions.  Etntr^on. 

Bat'ten,  n.  [F.  bdion  stick,  staff.  See  Baton.]  A 
etrip  of  sawed  stuff, or  a  scantling;  as,  (a) pi.  {Com.  & 
Arcfi.)  Sawed  timbers  about  7  by  '^K  inches  and  not  less 
than  G  feet  long.  Brande  <&  C.  {b)  {Naut.)  A  strip  of 
wood  used  in  fastening  the  edges  of  a  tarpaulin  to  the 
deck,  also  around  masts  to  prevent  chating.  {c)  A  long, 
thin  strip  used  to  strengthen  a  part,  to  cover  a  crack,  etc. 

Batten  door  (,-!?v/i.),  a  door  made  of  boards  of  the  whole 
acugth  of  the  door,  secured  by  battens  nailed  crosswise. 

Bat'ten,  v.  t.     To  furnish  or  fasten  witli  battens. 

To  batten  down,  to  fasten  down  with  battens,  as  the 
tarpaulin  over  the  hatches  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 

Bat'ten,  ?'•  [F.batlnnt.  See  Batter,  r./.]  The  mova- 
ble bar  of  a  loom,  which  strikes  home  or  closes  the 
tlireads  of  a  woof. 

Bat'ten-lng  (bSt't'n-Tng),  n.  {Arch.)  Furring  done 
with  small  pieces  nailed  directly  upon  the  wall. 

Bat'ter  (bSt'ter),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Battered 
<-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Battering.]  [OE.  batemu  OF. 
hatre,  F.  batlre,  it.  LL.  batterc,  for  L.  batuere  to  strike, 
beat;  of  unknown  origin.     Cf.  Abate,  Bate  to  abate.] 

1.  To  beat  with  successive  blows ;  to  beat  repeatedly 
and  with  violence,  so  as  to  bruise,  shatter,  or  demolish  ; 
as,  to  batter  a  wall  or  rampart. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair  as  if  by  beating  or  by  bard  usage. 
*'  Each  battered  jade."  Pope. 

3.  {Metallurgy)  To  flatten  (metal)  by  hammering,  so  as 
to  compress  it  inwardly  and  spread  it  outwardly. 

BaVter,  «.  [OE.  latere,  batire  ;  cf.  OF.  buteure^  ha- 
tnre,  a  beating.  See  Batter,  v.  ?.]  1.  A  seini-Uquid 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as,  flour,  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
beaten  together  and  used  in  cookery.  King. 

2.  Paste  of  clay  or  loam.  Holland. 

3.  (Printing)  A  bruise  on  the  face  of  a  plate  or  of 
type  in  the  form. 

Bat'ter,  n.  A  backward  slope  in  the  face  of  a  wall  or 
of  a  bank  ;  receding  slope. 

Batter  rule,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  rule  or  frame, 
and  a  i)lumb  line,  by  which  the  batter  or  slope  of  a  wall 
is  regulated  in  building. 

Bat^ter,  v.  i.    {Arch.)  To  slope  gently  backward. 

Bat'ter,  n.    One  who  wields  a  bat ;  a  batsman. 

Bat'ter-er  (-ter-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  batters. 

Bat'ter-lng-ram'  (-rSm'),  "•  1-  {Mil.)  An  engine  used 
in  ancient  times  to  beat 
down    the    walls   of 
sieged  places. 

tW^  It    ^^'^3    ^    large 
beam,  with  a  liead  of  iron, 
which     was     sometimes 
made    to    resemble    the 
head  of  a  ram.    It 
was  suspended  by 
ropes  to   a  beam 
supported    by 

Iiosts,  and  so; 
)  a  1  a  n  c  e  d  as  to  ■ 
owing  backward 
and  forward,  and 
was  impelled  by 
men  against  the 
ivall.  arose. 
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Battery  of  Leydcn  Jar3. 


Battenng-ram. 


2.  A  hlarksmith's  hammer,  Riispended,  and  worked 
bori/nntallv. 

Bat'ter-ing  train'  (but'ter-Tng  triin').  {Mil.)  A  train 
of  artilliM-y  for  siege  opeiations. 

Bat'ter-y  (-J),  ".  ;  pi-  Batteries  (-Tz).  [F.  battn-if, 
fr.  buttre.  See  Batter,  i'.  t.'\  1.  The  act  of  battering 
or  beating. 

2.  {Law)  The  unlawful  beating  of  anotlier.  It  in- 
cludes every  willful,  angry  and  violent,  or  negligent 
touching  of  anothrr's  person  or  clothes,  or  anything  at- 
tached to  his  i)erson  or  held  by  him. 

3.  {Mil.)  {a)  Any  place  where  cannon  or  mortars  are 
mounted,  for  attack  or  defense,  {b)  Two  or  more  i)ieci;» 
of  artillery  in  the  field,  (c)  A  company  or  division  of 
artillery,  including  the  gunners,  guns,  horse.s,  and  all 
equipments.  In  the  United  States,  a  battery  of  flying 
artillery  consists  usually  of  six  guns. 

Barbette  battery.  See  Barbette,  —  Eattorv  d'onfllado, 
or  Enfilading  battery,  one  that  .swi-rps  the  wh'i|M  l.-nvitli  of 
aliuH  (.t  titnipsni-  p;iit  of  a  work.  -  Battery  en  ocharpe,  one 
that  phiVH.ilili.iuflv. -Battery  gun,  a  gun  rup.il.li-  of  tir- 
hiK  a  iiiiMilici-  nf  shots  .sllllnlt;lll.■oll^ly  or  HU.-i'cssively 
without  sti. Piling  lo  l.'inl.  Battery  wagon,  a  wiigou  eni- 
ployi'il  to  ti.Misi.Mit  thi' tni.ls;ui<l  iiiat<-i  i;il.s  t..rn-pairof 
tlie  cariKigi-s,  lit-.,  nl  thr  l.;itti-ry- —  In  battery,  project- 
ing, as  a  gun.  into  an  imljiaMiie  or  over  a  piuapet  in 
rea<iiiie.ss  lor  tiling.  Masked  battery,  a  battery  artifi- 
ciallv  .■.m<calr.l  until  le.juir.-d  to  open  upon  the  enemy. 
—  Out  of  battery,  'u-  From  battery,  withdrawn,  as  a  gun,  to 
a  position  tor  loading. 

4.  (AVer.)  {a)  A  nnmber  of  coated  jars  (Leyden  jars) 
BO  c(Hiiiritid  that  tilt  V 
may  In'  (.liarg.-d  and  lit 
rbargi^d  isiiiiultaiicously 
{b)  An  apparatus  inr 
generating  voltaic  tlcc 
tricity. 

CCF^  In  the  tiomih 
hdtfcrgy  copper  and  zinc 
plates,  connected  in 
pairs,  divide  the  trough 
into  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  an  acid  or 
oxidizing  liiiuid  ;  the  ctlVrt  is  pxhibited  wlien  wires  con- 
nected with  tlietwonid-phitrs  :nv  hrnut;ht  twt^'rtlier.  In 
Da,n'll\-<  I'ulhn/,  the  lJiet:ils  an-  ziiie  and  ■■i^pper,  the 
former  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  st.dution  ol  Milpliate 
of  zinc,  tlie  latter  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulpliate  of 
copper.  A  modification  of  this  is  the  common  fjrantu  bat- 
frri/,  so  called  from  the  automatic  action  of  the  two 
fluids,  which  are  separated  by  their  specific  gravitiee. 
In  <r/-ofv\^  battery,  platinum  is  the  metal  used  with 
zinc;  two  fluids  are  used,  one  of  them  in  a  porous  cell 
surrounded  by  the  other.  In  Jiiiii!iin\^  nr  the  rarhun 
batten/,  the  carbon  of  gas  coke  is  substituted  lor  the 
platinum  of  Grove's.  In  lerl<inr/<p\<  Im/f,  ru,  the  ele- 
ments are  zinc  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  ehloiide.  and 
gas  carbon  surrounded  with  manganese  dioxide  in  a  po- 
rous cell.  Af^ecotidar'!/  6a?^en/ is  a  battery  whieli  usually 
has  the  two  plates  of  the  same  kind,  generally  of  lead,  in 
dilute  suli>linric  acid,  and  which,  when  traversed  by  an 
electrie  cut  rent,  heer-ines  charged,  and  is  then  capable  of 
giving  a  cuiTeiit  ni  itself  for  a  time,  owing  to  chemical 
cliangen  piodueid  bv  tlie  charging  current.  A  sl'imue 
biiitiri/  is  a  kind  of  secondary  battery  used  for  accumu- 
lating and  storing  the  energy  of  electrical  charges  or 
currents,  usually  by  means  of  chemical  work  done  by 
tlieui ;  an  accumulator. 

5.  A  number  of  similar  machines  or  devices  in  posi- 
tion ;  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  set  of  similar  parts ; 
as,  a  battery  of  boilers,  of  retorts,  condensers,  etc. 

6.  {Metallurgy)  A  series  of  stamps  operated  by  one 
motive  power,  for  crushing  ores  containing  the  precious 
metals.  Knight. 

7.  The  box  in  which  the  stamps  for  crushing  ore  play 
up  and  down. 

8.  ( r.iisebiiU)  The  pitcher  and  catcher  together. 
Bat'ting  (h^lt'tTng),  n.     \.  The  act  of  one  who  bats; 

the  maiKigenieiit  of  a  bat  in  playing  games  of  ball.  Mason. 
2.  Cotton  in  sheets,  prepared  for  use  in  making  quilts, 
etc. ;  as,  cotton  batting. 
Bat'tle  (-t'l),  a.    Fertile.     See  Battel,  a.     [Obs.'} 
Bat'tle,  n.     [OE.  bataille,  batnile,  F.  bataille  battle, 
OF.,  battle,  battalion,  fr.  L.  battalia,  battualia,  the  fight- 
ing and  fencing  exercises  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  fr. 
bataere  to  strike,  beat.    Cf.  Battalia,  1st  Battel,  and 
see  Batter,  v.  /.]     1.  A  general  action,  fight,  or  encoun- 
ter, in  which  all  the  divisions  of  an  army  are  or  may  be 
engaged  ;  an  engagement ;  a  combat. 

2.  A  struggle  ;  a  contest ;  as,  the  battle  of  life. 

The  whole  intellectual  battle  that  had  at  its  center  the  best 
poem  of  the  best  poet  of  that  day.  //.  Morlcy. 

3.  A  division  of  an  army  ;  a  battalion.     [Obs.} 

The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battles.     Bacon. 

The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  tlie  bntfle,  ami 

on  it  aU>ne  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  L'otttrl.'^on. 

4.  The  main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and  rear  ; 
battalia.     [Obs.}  Hay)rard. 

rr^^^  Battle  is  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a 
self -ex  plaining  compound;  as,  battle  brand,  a  "brand" 
or  sword  used  in  battle;  battle  cry;  battle^oidi ;  battle 
ground  ;  battle  array  ;  battle  song. 

Battle  piece,  a  painting,  or  a  musical  composition,  rep- 
resenting a  battle.  —  Battle  royal.  (-0  A  fight  between 
several  gamecocks,  where  tlie  one  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  Gro.^f.  {/')  A  contest  witli  fists  or  cudgels  in 
which  more  tlian  two  aie  ent^.iged  ;  a  melee.  Tlnuk'T'in. 
—  Drawn  battle,  one  in  wliieli  neither  p.irty  g^ins  tlie  vic- 
tory. —  To  give  battle,  to  :itt;iik  an  enemy.  —To  join  battle, 
to  meet  tlie  Littack;  to  eng;ige  in  battle.  —  Pitched  battle, 
one  in  which  the  armies  are  previously  dra\\ni  up  in  lorm, 
with  a  regular  disposition  of  the  forces.  — Wager  of  battle. 
See  under  Wager,  n, 

Syii.  — Conflict;  encounter;  contest;  action.  Battle, 
Comeat,  Fight,  Engagement.  These  words  agree  in  de- 
noting a  close  encounter  between  contending  parties. 
Fiaht  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  the  others.  Except 
in  poetryj  it  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  encounter 
of  a  few  mdividuals.  and  more  commonly  an  accidental 
one ;  as,  a  street  Jight.    A  combat  is  a  close  encounter. 
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whether  between  few  or  many,  an'!  is  nstmlly  premedi- 
tated. A  battli-  is  commonly  more  general  and  prolonged. 
An  iiigaijemmt  supposes  large  numbers  on  each  side,  en- 
'jtiif  (/'or  intermingled  in  the  conflict. 

Bat'tle  (bat't'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Battled  (-t'ld); 
p.  pr.  iV  vb.  n.  Battlinq.]  [F.  batailler,  fr.  bataille. 
Bee  Battle,  n.}  To  join  in  battle  ;  to  contend  iu  fight ; 
a«,  to  battle,  over  theories. 

To  meet  in  armR,  and  battle  in  the  plain.  Prior. 

Bat'tle,  ''.  /.     'i'o  assail  in  battle  ;  to  fight. 

Bat'tle-ax'    i  (-aks'))  »•     {Mil.)  A  kind  of  broadax 

Bat'tle-ase'  (  for- 


^£i»gli_— 


Ilattlc-Qi. 


sag) 


A  cor- 


nuTly  uhcd  as  an  of- 
fensive weapon. 

Bat'tled  (-fid),  p. 
p.  Kmbattle.l.  [1>0' 
ilir]  'J'tnnyson. 

Bat'tle-door'  (-fl-dor'),  n.  [OE.  hatyldour. 
rupted  form  of  unrertain  origin  ;  cf. 
Sp.  batalladur  a  great  combatant,  ho 
who  has  fought  many  battles,  l*g. 
batalhador,  I'r.  batalhador,  warrior, 
soldier,  fr.  L.  battalia  ;  or  cf.  I'r. 
batedur  batlct,  fr.  bafre  to  beat,  fr.  L. 
batuere.  See  Battle,  7^.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment, with  a  handle  and  a  flat  part 
covered  with  parchment  or  crossed 
with  1  atgut,  used  to  strike  a  shuttle- 
cock in  play  ;  also,  the  pLiy  of  battle- 
door  and  bhuttleinek. 

2.   yi^)K.  battlnler.}     A  child's  horn- 
book.    {Obs.}  J/alliiielL         " """*"■ 

Bat'tle-ment  C-nifut),  n.  [OE.  batelment;  cf.  OF.  ba- 
tadlrnient   combat,   fr.  b     a 

ba-failler,  also  OF.  bas- 
tiltier,  bateillier,  to  for- 
tify. Cf.  B  attlf,,  //., 
B  abtile,  Bastih  ;,.  ] 
{Arch.)  {a)  One  ot  the 
solid  upright  [larts  of 
a  parapet  in  ancient 
fortifications.  {b)  pi. 
The  whole  parapet,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  sol- 
ids and  open  spaces.  At 
first  purely  a  militN 
feature, afterwards  *  ■<{■ 
ied  on  a  smaller  .^r  ii  ■ 
with  decorative  fea- 
tures, as  for  churches, 

Bat'tle-ment-ed 

(-ment  Sd),  a.     Having 

battlements.  Battlements,  from  the  walls  of  Avi- 

.\baltlemcntc.l\^m\n\.  B"»"-      ,^  ,'^?'^';'""V.  **  ^  ^'^*^' 

Mr  II'.  .Si-ott.       "dies  ;  D  D  Machicolations. 

Bat-lol'O-glSt  (-tni'n-jTst),  n.     One  who  battologizes. 

Bat-tol'0-glze  (bilt-tSl'o-jiz),  v.  t.  To  keep  repeating 
needlessly  ;  to  iterate.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bat-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  «.  [F.  bnttologie,  fr.  Gr.  ^oTToXo- 
yia  ;  ^arros  a  stammerer  -f;  Adyo?  speech.]  A  needless 
repetition  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing.  Milton. 

Bat'tOU  (bSt'tSn),  n.     See  Batten,  and  Baton. 

II  Bat'tue'  (-tij'),  n.  [F.  battue,  fr.  battre  to  beat. 
See  Batter,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Battuta.]  {Hunting)  (a)  The 
act  of  beating  the  woods,  bushes,  etc.,  for  game.  (6)  The 
game  itself,  (c)  The  wanton  slaughter  of  game.     Howitt. 

II  Bafture'  (bii/tur'),  "•  [I*'-,  fr*  battre  to  beat.]  An 
elevated  river  bed  or  sea  bed. 

II  Bat-tu'ta  (bat-tod'ta),  n.  [It.  batiuia,  fr.  battere  to 
beat.]     {Mas.)  The  measuring  of  time  by  beating. 

Bat'ty  (bilt'ty),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a 
bat.     *'  Bafti/  wnigs.'*  Sfiak. 

Bat'uie  (ijSt'ul  or  ba-tool'),  n.  A  springboard  in  a 
circus  or  gymnasium  ;  —  called  also  batule  board. 

II  BatZ  (bats),  11.  ;  pi.  Batzen  (bat's'n).  [Ger.  batz, 
batze,  batzen,  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  a  bear,  Ger. 
batz,  betz,  bear.]  A  small  copper  coin,  with  a  mixture  of 
silver,  formerly  current  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.     It  was  worth  about  four  cents. 

Bau-bee'  (ba-be'),  n.    Same  as  Bawbee. 

Bau'bl©  (ba'b'l),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  baubel  a  child's  play- 
thing, F.  babiule.  It.  babbula,  LL.  baiditlhun  gem,  jewel, 
L.  b<ibulus,  baburrus,  fooHsh.]  1-  A  trifling  piece  of 
finery  ;  a  gewgaw  ;  that  which  is  gay  and  ehowy  without 
real  value  ;  a  cheap,  showy  plaything- 

The  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod.    Sheridan. 

2.  The  fool's  club.  [Obs.}  "A  fooPs  bauble  was  a 
short  stick  with  a  head  ornamented  with  an  ass*8_  ears 
fantastically  carved  upon  it."  JS'ares. 

Bau'bllng  (-blTng),  a.     See  Bai^-blinq.    [Obs.} 

Bau'de-hin  (ba'de-kin),  n.  [OE.  bawdekin  rich  silk 
.'itutf,  OF.  bande'iptin.  See  Baldachin.)  The  richest 
kind  of  stuff  used  iu  garments  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
web  being  gold,  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery:  — 
made  originally  at  Bagdad.  [Spelt  also  baudkin,  baud- 
k^nu  baivd,  kiu,  and  baldakin.}  Sares. 

'Bau'drick  (l>a'diik),  n.    A  belt.    See  Baldric. 

Bauk.  Baulk\i>ak),  n.  &  v.    See  Balk. 

Baun'scheidt-ism  (boun'shit-iz  m),  7i.  [From  the 
introducer,  a  German  named  Baxniscbeidt.}  (Med.)  A 
form  of  acupuncture,  followed  by  the  rubbing  of  the  part 
with  a  stimulating  fluid.  r^     ,      „ 

Baux'ite,  Beaus'lte  (boksit),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Baux  or 
Beaux,  near  Aries.]  {Min.)  A  ferruginous  hydrate  of 
alumina.  It  is  largelv  used  in  the  preparation  of  alumin- 
ium and  alumina,  and  for  the  Iming  of  furnaces  which 
are  exposed  to  intense  heat. 

Ba-va'ri-an  (ba-va'rT-rtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to  Ba^ 
varia.  ^  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitaut  of  Bavaria. 

Bavarian  cream.    See  under  Cream. 

Bav'a-roy  (bav'a-roi),  n.      [F.   Bavarois  Bavarian.] 

A  kind  of  cloak  or  surtout.     [Obs.}  Johnson. 

I.et  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace.  Gay. 


use,   unite,   rude,  full,   up,  Om ;     pity;     food,   fo^otj     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  tlun;     bON;    zh-z  in  azure. 
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Ba'vl-an  (ba'vT-fln),  71.     [See  Baboon.]    A  baboon. 

Bav'ln  (.bSv'tn),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  babnn  tuft,  tas- 
sel.] 1.  A  fagot  of  brushwood,  or  other  liglit  combusti- 
ble matter,  for  kindling  fires ;  refuse  of  brushwood. 
lObs.  or  Dial.  Eiuj.^ 

2.  Impure  limestone.     [Pror.  Eng.~\  Wright. 

Baw-bee'  (ba-be'),  n.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  hnlfptninyS] 
A  halfpemiy.    fSpelt  also  hauhee:\    {Scot.  &  Prov.  Euy.} 

Baw'ble  (ba'b'l),  n.     A  trinket.     See  Bauble. 

Baw'bling,  «.     insignificant ;  contemptible.    lObs.'] 

Baw'COCk  (-k5k),  n.  [From  F.  Oenii  fine  -f  E.  cock 
(the  bird) ;  or  more  prob.  fr.  OF.  baud  bold,  gay  + 
E.  cocf:.  Cf.  Bawd.]  A  fine  fellow;  —  a  term  of  en- 
dearment.    [Obs.}     *'  How  now,  mv  batccock  f  "     Shak. 

Bawd  (bad),  n.  [OE.  haudc,  OF.  bitlt,  bant,  btiiide, 
bold,  merrvi'perh.  fr.  OHG.  bn/d  bold  ;  or  fr.  Celtic,  cf. 
W.  baw  dirt.  Cf.  Bold,  Bawdry,]  A  person  who  keeps 
a  house  of  prostitution,  or  procures  women  for  a  lewd 
purpose  ;  a  procurer  or  procuress  ;  a  lewd  person  ;  — 
usually  applied  to  a  woman. 

Bawd,  V.  i.     To  procure  women  for  lewd  purposes. 

Bawd'i  ly  (-T-ly),  "<fi'-     Obscenely  ;  lewdly. 

Bawd'i  ness,  "■     Obscenity;  lewdness. 

Bawd'rick  (bad'rTk),  n.     A  belt.     See  Baldric. 

Bawd'ry  (baii'rv),  n.  [OE.  bmidenj,  OF.  bauderie, 
baldehp,  buklness,"joy.  See  Bawd.]  1.  The  practice  of 
procuring  women  for  the  gratification  of  lust. 

2.  Illicit  intercourse  ;  fornication.  Shak. 

3.  Obscenity;  filthy,  unchaste  language.  "The  pert 
style  of  the  pit  bawdnj.^'*  Steele. 

Bawd'y,  a.    1.  Dirty ;  foul ;  — said  of  clothes.    lObs.] 
It  [a  ganiicntj  13  al  haivdy  and  to-tore  also.     Chaucer. 

2.  Obscene;  filthy;  unchaste.     *' A  ioitv/y  story.'* 

Burke. 

Bawd'y-hOUSe'  (-hous')t  w.  A  house  of  prostitution  ; 
a  house  of  ill  fame  ;  a  brothel. 

Baw'liorse'  (ba'hSrs'),  n.     Same  as  Bathorse. 

Bawl  (bal),  v.'i.  limp.  &  p  p.  Bawled  (bald);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bawling.]  [Icel.  banla  to  low,  bellow,  as  a 
cow;  akin  to  Sw.  b'Ola  ;  cf.  AS  bel/a/i,  G.  bcllni  to  bark, 
E.  belloWy  bull.'\  1.  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  full  sound  ; 
to  cry  with  vehemence,  aa  in  calling  or  exultation  ;  to 
shout ;  to  vociferate. 

2.  To  cry  loudly,  as  a  child  from  pain  or  vexation. 

Bawl,  r.  t.  To  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  or  by  out- 
cry, as  a  hawker  or  town-crier  does.  Swifi. 

Bawl,  n.     A  loud,  prolonged  cry  ;  an  outcry. 

Bawl'er  (-er),  ?:.     One  who  bawls. 

Bawn  (ban),  It.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  bnbhun  inclosure,  bul- 
wark.] 1.  An  inclosure  with  mud  or  stone  walls,  for 
keeping  cattle  ;  a  fortified  inclosure.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

2.  A  large  house.     [0/a?.]  Sicijft. 

Baw'rel  Iba'r^l),  ?(.  [Cf.  It.  harletta  a  tree  falcon,  or 
hobby.]    A  kiiid  of  hawk.     [O65.]  Hidliuell. 

Baw'sln   (-sTn),  )  7i.      [OE.  bauson,  baucijne,  badger 

Baw'SOn  (-siin),  j  (named  from  its  color),  OF.  ban- 
zan,  bnu^ant,  bauchant,  spotted  with  white,  pied  ;  cf.  It. 
balzano,  F.  balzan,  a  white-footed  horse,  It.  baha  bor- 
der, trimming,  fr.  L.  balteus  belt,  border,  edge.  Cf. 
Belt.]     1.  A  badger.     [Obs.^  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  large,  unwieldy  person.     [Obs.'j  JVay-es. 

BaiE'ter  (bSks'ter),  n.  [OE.  bakesire,  bakistre,  AS. 
bsecestre,  prop.  fern,  of  bxcere  baker.  See  Baker.]  A 
baker ;  originally,  a  female  baker.     ^Old  Eng.  &■  Scolch'\ 

Bay  (ba),  a.  [F.  bai,  fr.  L.  badius  brown,  chestnut- 
colored  ;  — used  only  of  horses.]  Reddish  brown;  of  the 
color  of  a  chestnut ;  — applied  to  the  color  of  horses. 

Bay  cat  (^00/.).  a  wild  cat  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 
{Felis  aurata),  —  Bay  lynx  (2ooL),  the  common  American 
lynx  (Felis,  or  Lyn.r,  rufa). 

Bay,  71.  [F.  i(ii>,  fr.  hlj.baia.  Of  uncertain  origin: 
cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  bndh  or  bagh  bay,  harbor,  creek ;  Bisc. 
fcaiVz,  bail/a,  harbor,  and  F.  bai/er  to  gape,  open  the 
mouth.]  1.  {Geog.)  An  inlet  of  the  sea,  usually  smaller 
than  a  gulf,  but  of  the  same  general  character. 

(Jpr*  The  name  is  not  used  with  much  precision,  and 
is  often  applied  to  large  tracts  of  water,  around  which  the 
land  forms  a  curve ;  as,  Hudson's  Ba;/.  The  name  is  not 
restricted  to  tracts  of  water  with  a  narrow  entrance,  bnt 
is  used  for  any  recess  or  inlet  between  capes  or  head- 
lands ;  as,  the  Ha;/  of  Biscay. 

2.  A  small  body  of  water  set  off  from  the  main  body ; 
as  a  compartment  containing  water  for  a  wheel ;  the  por- 
tion of  a  canal  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  a  lock,  etc. 

3.  A  recess  or  indentation  shaped  like  a  bay. 

4.  A  principal  compartment  of  the  walls,  roof,  or  other 
part  of  a  building,  or  of  the  whole  building,  as  marked 
off  by  the  buttresses,  vaulting,  mullions  of  a  window, 
etc. ;  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  any  structure,  as  the 
part  of  a  bridge  between  two  piers. 

5.  A  compartment  iu  a  barn,  for  depositing  bay,  or 
grain  in  the  stalks. 

6.  A  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  from  Campeachy  Bay. 
Sick  bay,  in  vessels  of  war,  that  part  of  a  deck  appropri- 
ated to  tne  use  of  the  sick.  fotlin. 

Bay*  «■  [F.  baie  a  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  laurrd  and 
other  trees,  fr.  L.  bam,  fmrra,  a  small  r(jun<l  fruit,  a 
berry,  akin  to  Litli.  bapka  laurel  berry.]  1,  A  berry, 
jjarticularly  of  the  laurel.     {Obs.'] 

2.  Tlie  laurel  tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  Henfe,  in  the  plu- 
ral, an  honorary  garland  or  crown  be.stowed  as  a  prizo 
for  victory  or  excellence,  anciently  madeorcoueisting  of 
branches  of  the  laurel. 

Tlic  imtriofs  hnnnm  ond  the  poet's  haj/t.     Trumbuil. 

3.  A  tract  covered  with  bay  trees.     [Locid^  U.  <S'.] 
Bay  leaf,  the  loaf  of  the  bay  tree  ILnvTns  tiobilis).    It 

has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  aromatic  taste. 

Bay,  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Bayed  (biid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Bayino.]  [Of"'-  bn}/en,aba!/ni,  OF.  abuier^  F.  nboyer, 
to  bark  ;  ol  wncertain  origin.]  To  bark,  as  a  dog  with  a 
deep  votco  does,  at  his  game. 

The  liounilM  nt  nirnror  (liKlancc  hoarsely  bni/ed.    Dryden. 


Bay  (ba),  V.  t.  To  bark  at ;  hence,  to  follow  with  bark- 
ing ;  to  bring  or  drive  to  bay  ;  as,  to  bay  the  bear.    Shak. 

Bay  (ba),  n.  [See  Bay,  v.  i'.]  1.  Deep-toned,  prolonged 
barking.     "  The  bay  of  curs.''  Coupcr. 

2.  [OE.  bay,  abay,  OF.  abai,  F.  aboi  barking,  pi.  abois, 
prop,  the  extremity  to  which  the  stag  is  reduced  when 
surrounded  by  the  dogs,  barking  (nboya.U) ;  avx  abois  at 
bay.]  A  state  of  being  obliged  to  face  an  antagonist 
or  a  difficulty,  when  escape  has  become  impossible. 

EmbolilcnM  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bit;/.       Dryden. 

The  most  terrible  evils  are  just  kept  at  bay  by  incossnnt  cf- 
forls.  /.  i'l'i'lur. 

Bay,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  b^wen  to  bathe,  and  G.  />'ahen  to 
foment.]     To  bathe.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Bay,  71.     A  bank  or  dam  to  keep  back  water. 

Bay,  V.  t.     To  dam,  as  water  ;  —  with  vp  or  b<!<k. 

[J  Ba'ya  (ba'ya),  V.  [Native  name.]  {ZooL)  The  East 
Indian  weaver  bird  {Plaeeus  Phdippiiuis). 

I!  Ba-yad'  (ba-yad'),  Ba-yatte'  (ba-yat'),  ".  [Ar.  bn- 
yad.]  {Zoi'd.)  A  large,  edible,  siluroid  fish  of  the  Nile, 
of  two  species  {Bagrina  bayad  and  B.  docmac). 

Ba'ya-dere'  (ba'ya-der'),  n.  [F.,  from  Fg.  bniladeira 
a  female  dancer,  bailar  to  dance.]  A  female  dancer  in 
the  East  Indies.     [Written  also  bajadere  ] 

Bay'-ant'ler(ba'5nt'ler),  ?*.  [See  Bez-antler.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  The  second  tine  of  a  stag's  horn.    See  under  Antler. 

Bay'ard  (ba'erd),  n.  1.  [OF.  bayard,  baiart,  bay 
horse;  bai  h^y  -\-  -ard.  See  Bay,  a.,  and -ard.]  Prop- 
erly, a  bay  horse,  but  often  any  horse.  Commonly  iu  the 
phrase  blind  bayard,  an  old  blind  horse. 

BUml  fxnjnrd  moves  the  mill.  J'ltdips. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  bai/eur,  fr.  buyer  to  gape.]  A  stupid,  clow^l- 
ish  fellow.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bay'ard-ly,  a.  Blind;  stupid.  [06s.]  "A  formal 
and  bai/iirdly  round  of  duties."  Goodman. 

Bay'ber-ry  (ba'b6r-ry),  n.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  fruit  of 
the  bay  tree  or  Lauras  nobilis.  (/>}  A  tree  of  the  West 
Indies  related  to  the  myrtle  (I'imenta  acris).  (c)  The 
fruit  of  Myrica  cerifera  (wax  myrtle)  ;  the  shrub  itself  ; 

—  called  also  candleberry  tree. 

Bayberry  tallow,  a  fragrant  green  wax  obtained  from  the 
bayberry  or  wax  myrtle  ;  —  called  also  myrtle  uu.r. 

Bay'bolt''  (ba'bolf),  "-  A  bolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 

Bayed  (bad),  a.  Having  a  bay  or  bays.  "  The  large 
bayed  barn."    _  Drayton. 

Bay'  ice'  (ba'  is')-    See  under  Ice. 

Bay'  leaf  (ba'  lef).     See  under  3d  Bay. 

Bay'o-net  (ba'6-n6t),  n.     [F.  bayonnette,  ba'ionnette; 

—  so    called,   it    is 

said,    because     the    v — n ^IL 

first  bayonets  were 
made   at  Bayonne.] 

1.  (3/(7.)  A  point- 
ed instrument  of  the 
dagger  kind  fitted 
on  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket  or   rifte, 


n  Sword  Bayonet. 
6  Common  Bayonet. 


as  to  give  the  soldier  increased  means  of  offense  and 
defense. 

r^^  Originally,  the  bayonet  was  made  with  a  handle, 
which  required  to  be  fitted  into  the  bore  of  the  musket 
after  the  soldier  had  fired. 

2.  (Much.)  A  pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of  holes 
made  to  receive  it,  and  which  thus  serves  to  engage  or 
disengage  parts  of  the  machinery. 

Bayonet  clutch.  See  Clutch.  —  Bayonet  joint,  a  form 
of  coupling  similar  to  that  by  which  a  bayonet  is  fixed 
on  the  barrel  of  a  musket.  Kuujht. 

Bay'o-net,  v.  t.  liwp.  &  p.  p.  Bayoneted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Bayoneting.]     1.  To  htab  with  a  bayonet. 

2.  To  compel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet. 

To  bcnionct  us  into  Bubmission.  Burke. 

Bay'ou  (bi'oii),  n. ;  pi.  Bayous  (-ooz).  [North  Am. 
Indian  hoyuk^  iu  F.  spelling  hayonc,  bayouque.]  An  inlet 
from  the  <_iulf  of  Mexico,  from  a  lake,  or  from  a  large 
river,  sometimes  sluggish,  sometimes  without  perceptible 
movement  e.xcept  from  tide  and  wind,         \_Southern  V.S.'\ 

A  dark  slender  thread  of  a  batmn  moves  loitenngly  north- 
eastward into  u  swamp  of  liugc  cyjiresscs.  G.  W.  Cubic. 

Bay'  rum'  (ba'  rum').  A  fragrant  liquid,  used  for 
cosmetic  and  medicinal  jmrposes. 

E^^  The  original  bay  rum,  from  the  West  Indies,  is 
prepared,  it  is  b(-licv<'d,  l»v  di.stillation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  bayberry  ( Miim.i  umiK  The  bay  rum  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia (s'pirit  ijf  myrcia)  is  prepared  from  oil  of  myr- 
cia  (bayberry^  oil  of  orange  peel,  oil  of  pimento,  alcohol, 
and  water. 

Bays,  Bayze  (baz),  n.     See  Baize.     lOhs.'] 

Bay'  salt'  (ba'  salt')-  Salt  which  has  been  obtained 
from  sea  water,  by  evaporation  in  shallow  pits  or  basins, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  the  large  crystalline  salt  of  com- 
mercf.  Bacon.     Ure. 

Bay'  tree'.     A  species  of  laurel  {Laa7'us  oiobdis). 

Bay'  Wln'dOW  (ba'  wTu'dS).  {Arch.)  A  window 
forming  a  bay  or  recess  in  a 
room,  and  projecting  outward 
from  the  wall,  either  in  a  rec- 
tangidar,  polygonal,  or  semi- 
circular form  ;  —  often  cor- 
ruptly called  a  bmr  in'ndou'. 

Bay'  yarn'  (bfi'  yam'). 
Wool(;n  yarn.     IProv.  JEng.l 
Wright. 

Ba-zaar'  J(bA-ziir').     71. 

Ba-zar'     t        [I*or.  bazar 
market.]     1.  In  the   IGast,  an 


Bay  Window. 


exchange,  marketplace,  or  assemblage  of  shops  where 
gonils  are  exposed  i<^  sale. 

2.  A  spacious  hall  or  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  as  at  a  fair 

3.  A  fair  for  the  siile  of  fancy  wares,  toys,  etc.,  com- 
monly for  a  charitablo  object.  Macaulay. 


of  the 
Bdollomorpha 
(  Mttffirobuella 
ohc'^tt),  a.  par- 
asitt  of  tlie 
cluni.  Nut. 
bize. 


Bdelllnm  (dffl'ynm),  n.  [L  ,  fr.  Gt.  $&tKKLov;  cf. 
Heb.  b'dolakh  bdellium  (in  sense  1).]  1.  An  unidenti- 
fied substance  mentioned  in  the  Bible  {(Jen.  ii.  1'.^,  and 
Num.  xi.  7),  variously  taken  to  be  a  gum,  a  precious 
stone,  or  pearls,  or  perhaps  a  kind  of  amber  found  in 
Arabia. 

2.  A  gum  resin  of  reddish  brown  color,  brought  from 
Indi.a,  Persia,  and  Africa. 

t-tf^  Ifidiitn  bdeltinin  or  fahe  myrrh  is  an  exudation 
from  Bat.'iaini'dendrou  Hojbuj'ghii.  Other  kiudsare  known 
as  A/ricau,  ."^icdian,  etc. 

I!  Bdel-lol'de-a  (dei-loi'd^&),  7^  pi.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/3£eAAa  leecli  + -r«(-/.]  {Zo'61.)  The  order  of  Annulata 
whii-ii  includes  the  leeclu-s.     Ste  Hirudinea. 

Bdel-lom'e-ter  (del-lum'e-ter),  7i.  [Gr.  ^6e'AAa  leech -f- 
■  meter.]  (Med.)  A  cupping  glass  to  which  are  attached i 
a  scarificator  and  an  exhausting  syringe.  Dujtglisoti. 

II  Bdel'lo-mor'pha  (d6iao-mor'fa),'n.     [NL.,  Ir.  Gr. 

^5e'AAa  leech  -\-  ^op</)^  form.]  {Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  Nemertina,  including  the  large 
leechlike  worms  {3Ialacobdclla)  otten  par- 
asitic in  clams. 

Be  (be),  V.  i.  limp.  Was  (wSt^  ;  p.p. 
Been  (bin) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Being.]  [OE. 
bcfji,  beon,  AS.  bean  to  be,  beam  I  am; 
akin  to  OHG.  bini,  ])iu),  G.  bin,  I  am, 
Gael.  &  Ir.  bu  was,  W.  bod  to  be,  Lith. 
bu-ti,  O.  Slav,  by-ti,  to  be,  L./«-t  I  have 
been,  /U'tu7-us  about  to  be,  fo-re  to  be 
about  to  be,  and  perh.  to  Jieri  to  become, 
Gr.  «^ucac  to  be  born,  to  be,  Skr.  bhu  to  be. 
This  verb  is  defective,  and  the  parts  lack- 
ing are  supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots, 
is,  ^cas^  which  have  no  radical  connection  ^^f, 
with  be.  The  various  forms,  am,  are,  is, 
ivas,  icere,  etc.,  are  considered  grammat- 
ically as  parts  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  which, 
with  its  conjugational  forms,  is  often  called 
the  substajdiie  verb.  V97.  Cf.  Future, 
Physic]  1.  To  exist  actually,  or  in  the  world  of  fact ;  to 
have  existence 

To  be  contents  his  natural  desire.  Pope. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  ihut  is  the  question.  .Stiuk. 

2.  To  exist  in  a  certain  manner  or  relation,  — whether 
as  a  reality  or  as  a  product  of  thought;  to  exist  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  i^redicate,  that  is,  as  having  a  cer- 
tain attribute,  or  as  belonging  to  a  certain  sort,  or  as 
identical  with  what  is  specified,  —  a  word  or  words  for 
the  predicate  being  amiexed ;  as,  to  be  happy ;  to  be 
here;  to  be  large,  or  strong;  to  be  an  animal;  to  be  a 
hero  ;  to  be  a  nonentity  ;  three  and  two  are  five ;  annihi- 
lation is  the  cessation  of  exi.steuce  ;  that  is  the  man. 

3.  To  take  place  ;  to  happen  ;  as,  the  meeting  was  on 
Thursday. 

4.  To  signify  ;  to  represent  or  symbolize  ;  to  answer  to. 

The  field  is  the  world.  JIalt.  xiii. .'«. 

The  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  ure  tbe  seven 
churches.  Jitv.  i.  'Jii. 

0^*^  The  verb  to  be  (including  the  forms  is,  iras,  etc.) 
is  used  in  forming  the  passive  voice  of  other  verbs;  as, 
John  has  been  struck  by  James.  It  is  also  used  with  the 
past  participle  of  many  intransitive  verbs  to  express  .a 
state  of  the  subject.  But  have  is  now  more  commonly 
used  as  the  auxiliary,  though  expressing  a  different  sense  ; 
as,  "Ye  have  come  too  late — but  ye  are  come."  "The 
minstrel  boy  to  the  wnv  i.t  done."  The  present  and  imper- 
fect tenses  form,  with  the  infinitive,  a  particular  future 
tense,  which  expresses  necessity,  duty,  or  purpose ;  as, 
government  is  to  be  supported  ;  we  are  to  pay  our  just 
debts ;  the  deed  is  to  be  signed  to-morrow. 

Have  or  had  been,  followed  by  to,  implies  movement. 
"I  have  been  to  Paris."  Sydney  Sniilh.  ""Nave  you  been 
/o  Franchard  ?  "    Ii.  L.  Stevenson. 

E^^  Bi-en,  or  hi:u,  was  anciently  the  plural  of  the  in- 
dicative present.  "  Ye  hen  liglit  of  the  world."  \yyitff, 
M<itt.  v.  14.  Afterwards  be  was  used,  ns  in  our  Bible  : 
"  They  that  he  with  us  are  more  than  they  that /'f  witli 
them.^'  2  Kings  vi.  16.  Ben  was  also  the  old  infinitive : 
"  To  ben  of  such  power."  R.  of  (i/oucexfr-r.  Be  is  u.sed  as 
a  form  of  the  present  subjunctive  :  *'  But  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  words  and  names."  Arts  xviii.  15.  But  the  indic- 
ative forms,  is  and  are,  with  if,  are  more  commonly  used. 

Be  It  80,  a  phrase  of  supposition,  equivalent  to  suj-pose 
it  to  be  .w  ;  or  of  pcrniifision.  sicrnifyiiig /(/ jY  ^'' ,■;(».  ,S/iak, 
—  If  BO  be,  iu  case.  —  To  bo  from,  to  have  rnme  from  ;  as, 
fri'iii  what  place  1/?'^  >(>u ','  I  I'm  /r-""  Chicago.  —To  let 
be,  to  omit,  or  leave  iiutoucliHd  ;  to  let  alone.  "Let  tie, 
tlierefore,  my  vengeance  to  dissuade."  Spenser, 

Syn.  —  To  Be.  Exist.  The  verb  to  be,  except  in  a  few- 
rare  cases,  like  that  of  Shakespeare's  "  To /-c,  or  not  to 
/)'',"  is  used  simply  as  a  cpnla,  to  connect  a  subject  with 
its  predicate;  as,  man  m  mortnl;  the  soul  ^t  immortal. 
The  verb  to  exist  is  never  properly  used  as  a  mere  copula, 
but  points  to  things  that  .v/(/v'(//(*j7/f,  or  have  a  substan- 
tive ueing;  aS(  when  the  soulis  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  ^.rf.s/.s-.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prop- 
erly synonymous  with  to  be  when  used  ns  a  copula, 
though  occasionally  made  so  by  some  writers  for  the 
sake  of  variety;  as  in  the  phrase  "there  c.i  (.■!/,'!  [u]  no 
reason  for  laying  new  taxes.'*  We  may.  indeed,  say,  "  a 
friendship  has  long  eristed  between  tlirui,"  instead  of 
saying,  "there  has  long  bn-n  a  fri. Midship  between 
them  I ''  but  in  this  case,  e.rist  is  nut  a  tmre  copubi.  It  is 
use<l  m  its  appropriate  sense  to  nuirk  the  friendship  as 
having  beon  long  in  existence. 

Be-.  [AS.  fie,  and  in  accented  form  67,  akin  to  OS.  &» 
and  In,  OHG.  bi,  pi,  and  pi,  MHG.  be  and  bJ,  G.  be  and 
bei,  Goth,  bi,  and  perh.  Gr.  afjL<f>i  about  (cf.  AS.  hesei'm 
to  look  about).  V203.  Cf.  By,  Amb-.]  A  prefix,  origi- 
nally the  same  word  as  by  ;  joined  with  verbs,  it  sorves: 
{a)  To  intensify  the  meaning;  as,  ?/r.spatter,  bestir.  (A)  To 
render  an  iiitransilivi' viTb  transitive;  af<, //rfall  (to  fall 
upon) ;  ficsprak  (to  speak  for),  (c)  To  make  the  action  of 
a  verb  particular  or  definite ;  aa,  ^cgct  (to  get  oa  off- 
spring) ;  bcftet  (to  set  around). 

It  is  joined  with  certain  substantives,  and  a  few  ad- 
jectives, to  form  verbs;  as,  firdew,  fcrfrirud,  fi'-night,  bf" 
sot;  ftelftte  (to  make  late);  ftelittle  (to  m.ike  little).  It 
also  occurs  in  certain  nouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions^ 


ale,  seDato,  c&rc,   Sun,   iirm,   ask,  final,  {^11;     eve,   event,   find,  ISm,   recent;     See,   idea,   111;     old,   6bey,   drb,   Add; 
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oft<>n  with  fionietliinc;  nf  tlif  fovco  of  the  preposition  6?/, 
or  al'Oiit :  ;ih,  bclu-i  (  hriicvi-),  /"liall,  /-r<iueat  (bequeutli) ; 
tevmitiv,  bcivVf,  tittw.iXU,  bcnnh-,  ^t'tufcii, 

III  801110  words  tho  oiiKinal  force  of  be  is  obscured  or 
lost ;  as,  in  become^  i<?giii,  behave,  iehoove,  bchnii^. 

Beach  (lii-ch),  7t.;  pi.  Beaches  (-6z).  [Cf.  Sw.  bnckc 
hill,  Dilu-b^l/:kr,lw^.  /(.//.A/ hill,  bank.  Cf.  Bank.]  1.  I'eb- 
blcH,  collfrtivcily ;  nhiiii^'k-. 

2.  Tho  sliore  of  thu  Hea,  or  of  a  lake,  which  is  washed 
by  the  wavo8 ;  especially,  a,  sandy  or  pebbly  shore  ;  tho 
Htrand. 

Beach  flea  (Zonl.),  the  common  name  of  many  species  of 
ainpliipod    Orustacea, 
of  the  family  Orches- 

ti(l:i ,  living  on  the  ^^    \iL..>Y,*r*._i,---y ;   /     , 

sea    beacbt'H,    and        J?^^^   /rTlioK--'^~T'A'>/ 
leaping; like  Hi'a«.         /^--^t^VNi\3Tjvr    1\     i      U!sV 

—  Beach    graBB 
(//../.),   a    ciKii-f^e 

lii  iirniiiliuitcf'i), 

j;r()winp  i->\\   tho 

HiUidy  .shores  of 

lakes    and    sea.s, 

wliieh,  bv  its  interlaced  rnnninp:  rootstocks,  bmds  tho 

sand  toKe'thcr.  and  rcHiststhi-  i-m^rnaohmiMit  of  the  waves. 

—  Beach  wagon,  a  li^^bt  ..pen  wi'L'nji  with  twnnr  more  seats. 

—  Raised  beach,  rni  iirTuiinilnTinn  ot  w:iti'r-u nvn  stoueH, 
Eravel,h;tnil,aiid  othc-r  sbnn- deposits,  ab(. v.-  tlie  present 
level  of  wave  action,  whether  actually  raised  b^  elevation 
of  the  coast,  aa  in  Norway,  or  left  by  the  recedmg  waters, 
as  in  many  lake  and  river  regions. 

Beach,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beached  (becht);  p.  pr. 
iV  vb.  n.  Beaching.]  To  rmi  or  drive  (as  a  vessel  or  a 
boat)  ujion  a  beach  ;  to  strand  ;  as,  to  beach  a  ship. 

Beaoh'  comb'er  (kom'er).  A  long,  curling  wave  roll- 
ing ill  from  till-  ocean.     See  Comber.     \_A}iier.'\ 

Beached  (beclit),  p.  p.  &  a.     1.  Bordered  by  a  beach. 
The  hcaclud  verge  ol  the  salt  flood.  Hhak. 

2.  Driven  on  a  beach ;  stranded ;  drawn  up  on  a 
beach  ;  as,  tlie  ship  is  beached, 

Beach'y  (bech'J),  «.  Havinfr  a  beach  or  beaches; 
formed  by  a  beach  or  beaches  ;  shingly. 

Tlie  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean.  S/iak. 

Bea'con  (be'k'n),  7i.  [OE.  bekene,  AS.  he&cen,  hecen  ; 
akin  to  OS.  bOktni,  Fries,  bctken,  heken,  sign,  signal,  D. 
btuik,  OHG.  bouhhnii,  G.  bake  ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
Beckon.]  1.  A  signal  fire  to  notify  of  tlie  approach  of 
an  enemy,  or  to  give  any  notice,  commonly  of  warning. 
No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blnze  afar.  Ga>i. 

2.  A  signal  or  conspicuous  mark  erected  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  shore,  or  moored  in  shoal  water,  as  a 
guide  to  mariners. 

3.  A  high  hilt  near  the  shore.     \_Pror.  Eng.'\ 

4.  That  which  gives  notice  of  danger. 

Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise.  Shak. 

'   Beacon  fire,  a  signal  fire. 

Bea'COn,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beaconed  (-k'nd) ; 
p.  ]ir.  &  vb.  n.  Beaconing.]  1.  To  give  light  to,  as  a 
beacon  ;  to  light  up ;  to  illumine. 

That  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven.        Campbell. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  beacon  or  beacons. 

Bea'con-age  (-tij),  n.  Money  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  beacon  ;  also,  beacons,  collectively. 

Bea'COn-less,  «.     Having  no  beacon. 

Bead  (bed),  7t.  [OE.  beile  prayer,  prayer  bead,  AS. 
bed,  gebed,  prayer  ;  akin  to  D.  hede^  G.  biiie,  AS.  biddan, 
to  ask,  bid,  G.  bitten  to  ask,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  TVflQin'  to 
persuade,  L.  fidere  to  trust.  Beads  are  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  comit  their  prayers,  one  bead  being 
dropped  down  a  string  every  time  a  prayer  is  said.  Cf. 
Sp.  cucjita  bead,  fr.  contar  to  count.  See  Bid,  in  to  bid 
beads,  and  Bide.]     1.  A  prayer.     [06^.] 

2.  A  little  perforated  ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  worn  for  ornament ;  or  used  in  a  rosary  for  counting 
prayers,  as  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Mohammedans, 
whence  the  phrases  to  tell  betids,  to  be  at  one^s  beadSy  to 
bid  beads,  etc.,  meaning,  to  be  at  prayer. 

3.  Any  small  globular  body  ;  as,  («)  A  bubble  in  spirits. 
(b)  A  drop  of  sweat  or  other  liquid.  "Cold  beads  of 
midnight  dew."  Wordsivortf}.  (c)  A  small  knob  of 
metal  on  a  firearm,  used  for  taking  aim  (whence  the  ex- 
pression to  draw  a  bead,  for,  to  take  aim),  (d)  (Arch.) 
A  small  molding  of  rounded  surface,  the  section  being 
usually  an  arc  of  a  circle.  It  may  be  continuous,  or 
broken  into  short  embossments.  (<?)  (Chem.)  A  glassy 
drop  of  molten  flux,  as  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  used 
as  a  solvent  and  color  test  for  several  mineral  earths  and 
oxides,  as  of  iron,  manganese,  etc.,  before  the  blowpipe  ; 
as,  the  borax  bead  ;  the  iron  bead,  etc. 

Bead  and  butt  (Carp.),  framing  in  which  the  panels  are 
flush,  having  beads  stuck  or  run  upon  the  two  edges. 
A'7(•l://'^  —  Bead  mold,  a  specie;^  of  fungus  or  iiioM.  the 
stems  of  which  coiisi.st  of  i^iut^le  cflls  luK.selv  iulntrd  to- 
getliL-r  HO  as  to  reseiiible  a  .striii;,'  <il  ln-mls.  |Wrilti'ii  also 
b''ad  ///()///(/.]  — Bead  tool,  a  cutting  toul,  having  an  edge 
curved  so  as  to  make  beads  or  beading.  —  Bead  tree  ( lint.), 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Melia,  the  best  kno^vll  species  of 
which  (M.  iizedarach),  has  blue  flowers  which  are  very 
fragrant,  and  berries  which  are  poisonous. 

Bead,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Beading.]     To  ornament  with  beads  or  beading. 

Bead.  v.  i.     To  form  beadlike  bubbles. 

Bead'house',  Bede'house'  (bed'hous'),  n.  [OE.  bede 
j)Ta.yer -i- K.  housp.  See  Bead.  ??.]  An  almshouse  for 
poor  people  who  pray  daily  for  their  benefactors. 

Bead'lllg,  7j .  1.  (.-frcA.)  Molding  in  imitation  of  beads. 

2.  The  beads  or  bead-forming  quality  of  certain  liq- 
uors ;  as,  the  bending  of  a  brand  of  whisky. 

Bea'dle  (be'd'l),  n.  [OE.  bedel,  bidel.  bvdel,  OF.  be- 
del,  F.  bfileau,  fr.  OHO.  butd,  putil,  G.  biUteh  fr.  OHG. 
biotan,  G.  bietni,  to  bid,  confused  with  AS.  bijdel,  the 
same  word  as  OHG.  butd.  See  Bid,  t-.]  1.  A  messenger 
or  crier  of  a  court ;   a  servitor ;  one  who  cites  or  bids 


personfl  to  appear  and  answer ;  —  called  also  an  apparitor 
or  snniniowr. 

2.  All  otilcer  in  a  university,  who  precedes  public  pro- 
cesHioiiH  of  ortlccrs  and  students.    [E7ig.'\ 

(3£r'Inthis  sense  tho  archaic  spellings  bedtl  (OxioTd) 
and  btdt'll  (Cambridge)  are  preserved. 

3.  An  inferior  parish  oliicer  in  England  having  a  vari- 
ety of  duties,  as  the  preservation  of  order  in  church  serv- 
ice, tho  chastisement  of  petty  ollenders,  etc. 

Bea'dle-ry  (bii'd'1-rj),  71.  Office  or  iurisdictiou  of  a 
beadle. 

Bea''dle-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being,  or  the  personality 
of,  a  beadle.  A.  Wood. 

Bead'  proof  (bed'  proof).  1.  Among  diBtillers,  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  in  alcoholic  litpior,  as  formerly 
aMcertained  by  the  lloaLing  or  sinking  ot  glass  globules  of 
dilferont  specitic 'gravities  thrown  luto  it;  now  ascer- 
tained by  more  accurate  meters. 

2.  A  degree  of  strength  in  alcoholic  liquor  as  shown 
by  beads  or  small  bubbles  remaining  on  its  surface,  or  at 
the  aide  of  tlie  glass,  when  shaken. 

Bead'roir  (-rol'),  «.  (A'-  C.  Ch.)  A  catalogue  of  per- 
sons, for  the  rest  of  whose  souls  a  certain  number  of 
prayers  are  to  be  said  or  counted  off  on  the  beads  of  a 
chaplct ;  hence,  a  catalogue  in  general. 

On  Fame's  eternal  bi'iidroll  wortliy  to  be  filed.     Spenser. 

It  is  cpiitc  startling,  on  uning  over  tho  headroll  of  £ngbsl) 
worthicn,  to  liud  how  few  arc  directly  reprcfientcd  in  the  male 
line.  Quart.  Rev. 

Beads'man,  Bedes'inan  (bedz'man),  71.;  pi.  -men 
(-men).  A  poor  man,  supported  in  a  beadhouse,  and  re- 
quired to  pray  for  the  soul  of  its  founder  ;  an  almsman. 

Whereby  ve  shall  bind  me  to  be  your  poor  beadsman  for  ever 
unto  Almighty  CJud.  J-'idlri: 

Bead'snake'  (bed'snak'),  «•  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  poison- 
ous snaUo  of  North  America  {Elaps  /ulvius),  banded 
with  ytdlnw,  red,  and  black. 

Beads'wom'an,  Bedes'wom'an  (bedz'woom'an),  n.; 
p/.  -WOMEN  (-wlm'eu).     Fein,  of  Beadsman. 

Bead'work''  (-wQrk'),  7t.   Ornamental  work  in  beads. 

Bead'y  (l>ed'y),rt.  1.  Resembling  beads;  small,  round, 
and  glistening.     ^^ Beady  eyes."  Thackeray. 

2.  Covered  or  ornamented  with,  or  as  with,  beads. 

3.  Cliaracterized  by  beads;  as,  beady  liquor. 

Bea'gle  (be'g'l),  n.  [OE.  begele  ;  perh.  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Ir.  tt  Gael,  beag  small,  little,  W.  bach.  F.  biglr 
is  from  English.]  1.  A  small  hound,  or  hunting  dog, 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  used  in  hunting  hares  and 
other  small  game.     See  RlustratioTi  in  Appendix. 

2.  Fig.:  A  spy  or  detective ;  a  constable. 

Beak  (bek\  n.  [OE.  bek,  F.  bee,  fr.  Celtic;  cf.  Gael. 
&  Ir.  bac,  bacc,  hook,  W.  frocA.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  bill 
or  uib  of  a  bird,  couaistiug  of  a  horny  sheath,  covering 


Beaks  of  Birds,  a  Flamingo  ;  h  Spoonbill ;  c  Yellow- 
hammer  :  d  Thrush  :  c  Falcon  ;  /"Merganser  :  7PeliCHn  ; 
h  Avocet ;  i  Skimmer;  k  Pigeon  ;  I  Shoebill  (Balirm- 
cpjts  ve.r)  ;  JO  Onenhill  (..iuo.-'tomvs^  ;  n  Aracari (/'((. ro- 
qIosshs)  ;  o  Saddle-billed  stork  ;  p  Curlew  ;  q  Swift. 

the  jaws.  The  form  varies  much  according  to  the  food 
and  habits  of  the  bird,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  {b)  A  similar  bill  in  other  animals,  as  the 
turtles,  (c)  The  long  projecting  sucking  mouth  of  some 
insects,  and  other  invertebrates,  as  in  the  Hemiptera. 
id)  The  upper  or  projecting  part  of  the  shell,  near  the 
binge  of  a  bivalve,  (r)  The  prolongation  of  certain  uni- 
valve shells  containing  the  canal. 

2.  Anything  projecting  or  ending  in  a  point,  like  a 
beak,  as  a  promontory  of  land.  Carew. 

3.  {Antiq.)  A  beam,  shod  or  armed  at  the  end  with  a 
metal  head  or  point,  and  projecting  from  the  prow  of  an 
ancient  galley,  in  order  to  pierce  the  vessel  of  an  enemy ; 
a  beakhead. 

4.  {Navt.)  That  part  of  a  ship,  before  the  forecastle, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  stem,  and  supported  by  the 
maiu  knee. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  continuous  slight  projection  ending  in  an 
arris  or  narrow  fillet ;  that  pai't  of  a  drip  from  which 
the  water  is  thrown  off. 

6.  {Hot.)  Any  process  somewhat  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  terminating  the  fruit  or  other  parts  of  a  plant. 

7.  {Far.)  A  toe  clip.     See  Clip,  v.  {Far.). 

8-  A  magistrate  or  policeman.     [Sfa7jg,  Eng."] 

Beaked  (bekt),  a.  l.  Having  a  beak  or  a  beaklike 
point :  beak-shaped.  *' Each  teffA-et/ promontory."  Milton. 

2.  (Biol.)  Furnished  with  a  process  or  a  mouth  like  a 
beak  ;  rostrate. 

Beaked  whale  (Zo'i/.),  a  cetacean  of  the  genus  Hypero- 
odon  ;  the  bottlehead  whale. 


Beak'erO-ek'er),  n.  [OE.  biker;  akin  to  Icel.  fnl-arr^ 
8w,  bti'jarr,  iJ.iii.  barger,G.  bcchcr.  It.  bicchiere ;  —  all 
fr.  LL.  liirariiiin,  prul/.  fr.  Gr.  ^txo?  wine  jar,  or  peril,  L. 
biicar  wine  vessel.  Cf.  I'itcjiek  a  jug.]  1.  A  large  drink- 
ing cup,  with  a  wide  mouth,  supported 
on  a  foot  or  standard. 

2.    An    open-moutberl,    thin    glah 
vessel,    having    a    projecting    lip   i<,\ 
pouring;  —  used  for  holding  solutions 
requiring  heat.  KTiiqht. 

Beak'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  1.  {Arch.) 
An  ornament  used  in  rich  Norman 
doorways,  resembling  a  head  with  a 
beak.  Parker. 

2.  (A'«»^)(«)  Asmall  platform  at    a  Wm  ol  lieaker. 
the  fore  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a 
vessel,  which  contains  the  water  closets  of  the  crew. 
{b)  {A7itifj,)  Same  as  Beak,  3. 

Beak'1-ron  (-i-rirn),  n.  [From  Bickeen.]  A  bickem; 
a  bench  anvil  with  a  long  beak,  adapted  to  reach  th<* 
interior  surfaces  of  sheet  metal  ware ;  the  horn  of  an 
anvil. 

Beal  (bel),  n.  [See  Boil  a  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  BiuaU 
inrianimatory  tumor ;  a  pustule.     [Pro7>.  Eng.] 

Beal,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bealed  (held) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
7J.  Healing.]  To  gather  matter;  to  swell  and  come  to  a 
head,  as  a  pimple.     [Ptov.  Eng.l 

Be'-all'  (be'aV),  n.  The  whole ;  all  tliat  is  to  be. 
[Poetic]       _      ■  ,Shak. 

Beam  (hem),  n.  [AS.  beam  beam,  post,  tree,  ray  of 
light;  akin  to  OFnes.  bam  tree,  OS,  bom,  I),  boom^ 
OHG.  boinn,  pomn,  G.  baum,  Icel.  baSmr,  Goth,  bagms^ 
and  Gr.  ^vfxo.  a  growth,  (^ucai  to  become,  to  be.  Cf. 
L.  radius  staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  beam  or  ray,  and 
G.  strnid  arrow,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  ray  or  beam,  flash 
of  liglitning.  V97-  See  Be;  cf.  Boom  a  spar.]  1.  Any- 
large  piece  of  timber  or  iron  long  in  proportion  to  ita 
thickness,  and  prepared  for  use. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  horizontal  timbers  of  a  build- 
ing or  ship. 

Tho  heftnis  of  a  vesRel  are  etrong  pieces  of  timber  fltretchingr 
across  from  eide  to  eide  to  support  the  decks.  j'otlen. 

3.  The  width  of  a  vessel ;  as,  one  vessel  is  said  to  have 
more  beam  than  another. 

4.  The  bar  of  a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which  th& 
scales  are  suspended. 

The  doubtful  btam  long  nods  from  Bide  to  side.    Pope. 

5.  The  principal  stem  or  horn  of  a  stag  or  other  deer^ 
which  bears  the  antlers,  or  branches. 

6-  The  pole  of  a  carriage,     [I'detic"]  Vryden. 

7.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  making  part  of  a  loom,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  warp  before  weaving  ;  also,  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled,  as  it  is  woven ;  one 
being  called  the/ore  beam,  the  other  the  back  beam. 

8.  The  straight  part  or  shank  of  an  anchor. 

9.  The  main  part  of  a  plow,  to  which  the  handles 
and  colter  are  secured,  and  to  the  end  of  which  are 
attached  the  oxen  or  horses  that  draw  it. 

10.  (Steam  Engine)  A  heavy  iron  lever  having  an 
oscillating  motion  on  a  central  axis,  one  end  of  which  is- 
conne<ted  "itli  the  piston  rod  from  which  it  receives, 
motion,  and  tlie  other  with  the  crank  of  the  wheel  shaft ; 
—  called  also  irorking  beam  or  ^calking  beam. 

11.  A  ray  or  collection  of  parallel  rays  emitted  from 
the  Bun  or  other  luminous  body ;  aa,  a  bea7n  of  light,  or 
of  heat. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  hia  beams .'       Sliak. 

12.  Fig.  :  A  ray ;  a  gleam  ;  as,  a  beam  of  comfort. 

Mercy  with  her  genial  beam.  Keble. 

13.  One  of  the  long  feathers  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk ;  — 
called  al-so  Jtenm  feather. 

Abaft  the  beam  iSant.),  in  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  or  in 
the  (liiertitni  nf  her  beams,  and  tliat  point  of  the  compass, 
toward  wliirb  her  stern  is  directed.  — Beam  center  (J/frr/*.), 
the  fulcrum  or  jiin  on  wJiicli  the  working  beam  of  an  en- 
gine vib^ate.•^.  —  Beam  compass,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  rod  or  beam,  having  sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel 
or  pencil  points ;  —  u.sed  lor  drawing  or  describing  large 
circles. —  Beam  engine,  a  steam  engnie  having  a  working" 
beam  to  trauMmit  jM-v.er,  in  distinction  from  one  which 
has  its  piston  r^id  attached  directly  to  the  crank  of  the 
wheel  shaft.  —  Before  the  beam  i.yaut.),  in  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  included  between  a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at 
right  angles  and  that  iioint  of  the  compass  toward  whicli 
the  ship  steers.  —  On  the  beam,  in  a  line  with  the  beams, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  keel. —On  the  weather  beam, 
on  the  side  of  a  ship  which  faces  the  wind.  —  To  be  on  her 
beam  ends,  to  incline,  as  a  vessel,  so  much  on  one  side  that 
her  beams  approach  a  vertical  position. 

Beam,  v.  t.  \i7np.  &  p,  p.  Beabied  (bemd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  71.  Beaming.]  To  send  forth;  to  emit;  —  followed 
ordinarily  by  forth;  as,  to  beam  forth  light. 

Beam,  v.  i.     To  emit  beams  of  light. 

He  beamed,  tlie  dayetnr  of  the  rising  age.    Trumbull. 

Beam^ird'  (-herd'),  «■  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  European 
flycatcher  {Muscicapn  grisola),  so  called  because  it  oftea 
nests  on  a  beam  in  a  building. 

Beamed  (bemd),  a.  Furnished  with  beams,  as  the 
head  of  a  stag. 

Tost  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky.     .Sii-  W.  Scott. 

Beam'fnl  (bem'ful),  a.     Beamy;  radiant. 

Beam'l-ly  (-T-15')i  '"'f'*    I"  ^  beaming  manner. 

Beam'1-ness,  ?'-     The  state  of  being  beamy. 

Beam'lngi  a.     Emitting  beams  ;  radiant. 

Beam'ing-ly.  adr.     in  a  beaming  manner ;  radiantly. 

Beam'less.  "■     1-  Not  having  a  beam. 

2.  Not  emitting  light. 

Beamlet  (-I?t).  n.     A  small  beam  of  light. 

Beam'  tree'  (tre')-  [AS.  beam  a  tree.  See  Beam.j 
{Bot.)  A  tree  {Pyrvs  aria)  related  to  the  apple. 

Beam'y  (-J).  a.  1.  Emitting  beams  of  light ;  radiant  ; 
shining.     "  Beamy  gold."  Tickell. 
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2.  Resembling  a  beam  in  size  and  weight ;  massy. 

Ills  duuble-bitingax,  und  beamy  spear.        Jjryden. 

3,  Having  horns,  or  antlera. 

Jjeamy  stage  in  toils  engage.  Drt/den. 

Bean  (ben),  n.  [OE.  bene,  AS.  bean  ;  akin  to  D.  bnon^ 
G.  bohue,  OHG. puna,  Icel.  baun,  Dan.  b<mnt\  Sw.  bona, 
and  peih.  to  Russ.  bob,  L. /«6a.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  the  seed  of  certain  leguminous  herbs,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  i^a6(/,  Phaseoliis,  and  Dolichos  ;  also,  to  the  herbs. 

L^^  The  origin  and  classification  of  many  kinds  are 
stilltionbtfiil.  Among  true  beans  are:  the  black-eyed 
bean  and  Cluna  bean,  included  ni  Doluhos  ^inensis ; 
black  Egyptian  bean  or  livacinth  bean,  D.  Lablab ;  the 
common  haricot  beans,  ki^iney  beans,  stnng  beans,  ana 
loie  beans. all  included  in  I'haseolus  nUijaris;  the  lower 
ushbean.  Ph.  v it/-inris,  v^viety  na/ius :  Lnua  bean.  V//. 
iunatus;  Spanish  beau  aud  scarlet  runner,  Ph.  mnUi-. 
jtorus;  Windsor  bean,  the  couimou  beau  of  iingland, 
I'aba  rulgan's.  ,     .^,  .   . , 

As  an  article  of  food  beans  are  classed  vnth  vegetables. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  other  vegetable  seeds  or  fruits, 
more  or  less  resembling  true  beans. 

Bean  apMa  <Zoo'.  1.  a  plant  louse  (Aphis  fahoe)  which  in- 
fests the  beauplant.  —  Bean  fly  (Zoul.)y  a  fly  found  on 
bean  flowers. —Bean  goose  (Zoof.),  a  species  of  goose 
(Anspr  se'ift X 'in.  —Bea-n  weerll  yZoul.),  a  small  weevil 
t^at  in  the  larval  state  destroys  beans.  Tlie  Amencan 
species  is  Hrwhiis  hib  r.  —  Florida  bean  (A'-/.),  the  seed  of 
Mucuna  iirptis,  a  West  Indian  pt:uit.  Tli*- scc.lsarL- \va.shed 
upon  the  Florida  shore,  and  ar--  'jfl<-n  \>  th-^liid  and  made 
iuto  ornaments.  —  Ignatius  bean,  or  St.  Ignatiua  s  bean 
lBot.),a,  species  of  .s/riH-hiios.—N&vj  bean,  the  common 
dried  white  beau  of  commerce ;  probably  so  called  be- 
cause an  important  article  of  food  in  the  navy.  —  Pea  bean, 
a  very  small  and  liigldy  esteemed  variety  of  the  edible 
wliite  bean  ;  —so  called  from  its  size.  —Sacred  bean.  See 
^mdi^r  Sacrep. —  Screw  bean-  See  under  Screw.  —  Sea  bean. 
HI}  Same  as  Florida  bean.  lAiAred  beau  of  unknown 
si)fri^s  usfd  f'T  ornament.  —Tonquin  bean,  nr  Tonka  bean, 
tlie  ir.i^'i-Aiit  ^t-edof  />//./r;-vJ  •"/'"■'.f^s  alegummuus  tree. 
—  VanlUa  bean.     See  under  Vanilla. 

Bean'  ca'per.  {Bot.)  A  deciduous  plant  of  warm  cli- 
mates, generally  with  flesliy  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  yel- 
low or  wliitish  yellow  color,  of  the  genus  ZygophijUam. 

Bean' tre'ioll.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  shrub  of  southern 
Europe,  with  trifoliate  leaves  (Afiaf/i/ris  fixtida). 

Bear  (bSr),  v.  t.  [imp.  Bore  (bor)  (formerly  Bare 
(bSr) );  p.  p.  Born  (born),  Borne  (born) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Bearing.]  [OE.  bereti,  AS.  beran,  beoron,  to  bear, 
carry,  produce  ;  akin  to  D.  bnreii  to  bring  forth,  G.  geba- 
ren,  Goth,  bairan  to  bear  or  carry,  Icel.  bera,  Sw.  barn, 
Dan.  bxre,  OHG.  beran,  peran,  L.  /erre  to  bear,  carry, 
produce,  Gr.  <b(pf.iv,  OSlav.  bratl  to  take,  carry,  Olr. 
b^.rim  I  bear,  Skr.  bh\-  to  bear.     V92.     Cf.  i'ERTiLE.] 

1.  To  support  or  sustain ;  to  hold  up. 

2.  To  support  and  remove  or  carry  ;  to  convey. 

I  '11  hear  your  logs  the  while.  Shak. 

3.  To  conduct ;  to  bring  ;  — said  of  persons.     \_Obs.'] 

Bear  them  to  my  house.  Shak. 

4.  To  possess  aud  use,  as  power  ;  to  exercise. 

Every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.      Esther  i.  22. 

5.  To  sustain;  to  have  on  (written  or  inscribed,  or  as 
a  mark) ;  as,  the  tablet  bears  this  inscription. 

6.  To  possess  or  carry,  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  dis- 
tinction ;  to  wear  ;  as,  to  bear  a  sword,  badge,  or  name. 

7.  To  possess  mentally  ;  to  carry  or  hold  in  tlie  mind  ; 
to  entertain;  to  harbor.  Dryden. 

The  ancient  grudse  I  hear  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  endure  ;  to  toler.ate  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  suffer. 
Should  such  a  man.  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
£ear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  iieur  the  tlirone.      Pope. 
I  cannot  hear 
The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  liear.  SheUtij. 

My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.     Gen.  iv.  13. 

9.  To  gain  or  win.     \_Obs.'\ 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word.     Bacon. 

She  was  .  .  .  found  not  guilty,  through  bearing  of  friends  and 

"bribing  of  the  judge.  Lalinnr. 

10.  To  sustain,  or  be  answerable  for,  as  blame,  ex- 
pense, responsibility,  etc. 

He  shall  hear  their  iniquities.  Is.  liii.  11. 

Somewhat  that  will  bear  your  charges.  Drijdvn. 

11.  To  render  or  give  ;  to  bring  forward.  "  Ynnr  tes- 
timony bear."  Dnjden. 

12.  To  carry  on,  or  maintain ;  to  have.  "  The  credit 
■of  bearing  a  part  in  the  conversation."  Locke. 

13.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of ;  that  is,  to  sutler  or 
sustain  without  violence,  injury,  or  change. 

In  nil  criminal  cases  the  most  favorable  interpretation  should 

te  put  on  words  that  they  can  possibly  bear,  S'vii't. 

14-  To  manage,  wield,  or  direct.     "  Thus  must  thou 

thy  body /<e'/r."  Stuik.    Hence:  To  behave  ;  to  conduct. 

Hath  he  tonic  Iiimsclf  penitently  in  prison?         Shak. 

15.  To  afford  ;  to  be  to ;  to  supply  with. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  hrar  him  company.  Pope. 

16.  To  bring  forth  or  produce;  to  yield;  as,  to  bear 
apples  ;  to  bear  cliildren  ;  to  bear  interest. 

Hero  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Sftmo«  Imre.      Dnrtm. 

G:^"In  the  passive  form  of  this  verb,  the  best  modem 
RBage  restricts  the  past  participle  born  to  the  senne  of 
brmi'jht  fnrtfi,  while  bnrm'  is  used  in  the  other  scnsc^s  of 
tlie  word.  In  the  active  form,  borne  alone  is  used  an  the 
post  participle. 

To  bear  down,  (a)  To  force  into  a  lower  place  ;  to  carry 
down  ;  to  deprcHs  or  sink.  "  Jlis  nose,  .  .  .  large  aa  wt-re 
tho  other.H,  /"irr  them  dotm  into  iiiHignificancc"  ^far' 
rtfut.  ('■)  To  overthrow  or  (tuhIi  by  forr-c ;  an,  to  bfar 
dtjicn  an  eu<'my,  -To  bear  a  hand,  i-n  To  lielp  ;  to  give 
aHni»tanfc.    <>•)  i X,i,n.)    To  maku  lia«ti- ;  to  bo  (piick. — 

To  bear  In  hand,  to  keop^oncmp  in  expectation,  usually 
by  promiHes  nrvcr  to  be  realized  ;  to  antiiBe  by  false  pre- 
t/',nmn\  to  dr-lude.  [<d)x.\  "How  yon  were  borne  in 
hand^  how  croHRcd."  .Shak.  —To  bear  In  mind,  to  remem- 
ber.—To  boar  off.  (")  To  rcHtrain  ;  t'»  k'*cp  from  ap- 
proach, (b)  (X'i'it.)  To  Tfinove  ti»  a  <iiHtan(;c;  to  km-p 
clear  from  rubbing  againHt  anything  ;  on,  to  bear  *«_//"  a 


blow ;  to  bear  off  a.  boat,  (c)  To  gain ;  to  carry  off.  as  a 
prize. —To  bear  one  hard,  to  owt;  one  a  grudge.  [Vb^.^ 
"Caisar  doth  bear  nte  hard.^'  •b'/uiX.  — To  bear  out.  i.a) 
To  maiiitaui  and  support  to  the  end ;  to  deiend  to  the 
last.  "  Company  only  can  bear  a  man  oeil  in  an  ill  thing." 
South,  ib)  To  corroborate  ;  to  confirm. —To  bear  up,  to 
support ;  to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking.  "  Religious 
hope  bears  up  the  mind  imder  sulieriugs."    Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  uphold  ;  sustain ;  maintain  ;  support ;  luider- 
go  ;  suffer  ;  endure  ;  tolerate  ;  carry  ;  convey  ;  transport ; 
wait. 

Bear  (bSr),  ?•.  i.  1.  To  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  be  fruit- 
ful, in  opposition  to  barrenness. 

Thii  age  to  blost;oiii,  and  the  next  to  bear.        Dryden. 

2.  To  suffer,  as  in  carrying  a  burden. 

But  man  is  burn  to  bear.  Pope. 

3.  To  endure  with  patience  ;  to  be  patient. 

I  can  not,  can  iiotftcar.     *  Dryden. 

4.  To  press  ;  —  with  on  or  upon,  or  against. 

These  men  brar  hard  on  the  suspected  party.     Aildi.ion. 

5.  To  t.ake  effect ;  to  have  influence  or  force ;  as,  to 
bring  matters  to  bear. 

e.'To  rtdate  or  refer;  — with  on  or  vpon  ;  as,  how 
does  tills  bear  on  the  question  ? 

7.  To  have  a  certain  meaning,  intent,  or  effect. 

Her  sentence  bore  that  she  should  stand  a  certoiu  time  upon 
the  platform.  Uawthume. 

8.  To  be  situated,  as  to  the  point  of  compass,  with 
respect  to  somi^thiug  else  ;  as,  the  laud  bears  N.  by  E. 

To  bear  against,  to  approacli  for  attack  or  seizure  \  as,  a 
lion  hear^  wiauist  his  prey.  [Obs.]  — To  bear  away  (3  </«/.), 
to  change  the  courst-  of  a  ship,  and  make  her  run  before 
the  wind.  —  To  bear  back,  to  retre.at.  "Jiearimj  back  from 
the  blows  of  their  sable  antagonist."  iSir  ir.  .Sen//. —To 
bear  down  upon  lyuut.),  to  approach  from  the  windward 
sidu  ;  as,  the  fleet  bore  doirn  iij'un  the  enemy.  —To  bear 
in  with(.Va(//.),  to  run  or  tend  toward  ;  as,  a  ship  bears  m 
n-ith  the  land.  -To  bear  off  {iWint.),  to  steer  away,  as  from 
land. —To  bear  up.  (")  To  be  supported;  to  have  forti- 
tude ;  to  be  Arm  ;  not  to  sink  ;  as,  to  btar  itp  under  afllic- 
tions.  (^1  i.\'<///^)  To  put  the  helm  up  (or  to  windward) 
and  so  put  the  sliip  betnre  the  wind  ;  to  bear  away.  Ilaui- 
ershj.  —  To  bear  upon  (J/'/.),  to  be  pointed  or  situated  so  as 
to  affect;  to  bo  iinintr.I  directly  npainst.or  so  as  to  hit 
(the  object);  as,  to  l:>riiii:r  or  ithint  guns  s>>  as  to  b^'ar  upon 
a  fort  or  a  ship;  the  artiil'-ry  biu;  up<'u  the  center.  —  To 
bear  up  to,  to  tend  or  mka^'  ti,>ward  ;  as,  tu  l-f-ar  uji  (o  one 
another. —To  bear  with,  to  endure;  to  be  indulgent  to; 
to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish. 

Bear  (ber),  n.     A  bier.     [Oi.?.]  Spenser. 

Bear  (bSr),  n.  [OE.  bere,  AS.  bera  ;  akin  to  D.  beer, 
OHG.  bero,  perOy  G.  bar,  Icel.  &  Sw.  bj'om,  and  possibly 
to  L.  /era  wild  beast,  Gr.  tfyrip  beast,  Skr.  bhalla  bear.] 

1.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  the  genus  l/rsn.t,  and  of  the 
closely  allied  genena.  Bears  are  plantigrade  Carnivura, 
but  they  live  largely  on  fiaiit  aud  insects. 

Tlie  European  brown  bearCi/.  arctos\  the  white  polar 
bear  ( U.  )i!aritiinnst, 
the  grizzly  bear  (  0. 
h o r ri Oil i s \  the 
American  black 
bear,  and  its  variety 
the  cinnamon  bear 
iU.  American u.s).  the 
Syrian  bear  ( Urs'is 
Si/riacus),  and  the 
sloth  bear,  aro 
among  the  notable 
species. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  an- 
imal which  has  some 
resemblance  to  a 
bear  in  form  or  hab- 
its, but  no  real  affinity;  as,  the  wooly  6ear/  ojit  bear; 
w.ater  bear  ;  sea  bear. 

3.  {Astron.)  One  of  two  constellations  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  called  respectively  the  Great  Bear  and  the 
Les.'ier  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 

4.  Metaphorically:  A  brutal,  co-arse,  or  morose  person. 

5-  {Stock  Exchange)  A  person  who  sells  stocks  or  se- 
curities for  future  delivery  in  expectation  of  a  fall  in  the 
market. 

(i;^^  The  hears  and  bulls  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  whose 
interest  it  is,  the  one  to  depress,  and  the  other  to  raise, 
stocks,  are  said  to  be  so  railed  in  allusion  to  the  bear's 
habit  of  pulling  domi,  and  the  bull's  of  tossuig  up. 

6.  {Mach.)  A  portable  punching  luachine. 

7.  (Nant.)  A  block  covered  with  coarse  matting;  — 
used  to  scour  the  deck. 

AnBtrallan  bear.  (Zonl.)  See  Koala.  —Bear  baltlntt,  the 
sport  of  baiting  bears  with  dogs.  —  Bear  caterpillar  ( Z>  I'd. ), 
the  hairy  larva  of  a  moth,  osp.  of  the  gciiuH  Eniirt ]')■!.  — 
Bear  garden.  (<i)  A  place  where  bears  are  kept  for  diver- 
sion iH- fighting,  i'')  Any  phu-e  where  rintniiH  <'niidiirt  Is 
Comiimii  111- I'-Tiiiitted.  JA  Am. -Id.-  Bear  leader,  oiH- wlin 
leads  alxiiit  ;i  perliTniing  brar  fnr  mniie>- ;  lieiice,  ;i  fa<'e- 
tioiis  term  for  one  who  takes  cliarge  ol  a  yoiuig  man  on 
his  travels. 

Bear,  v.  t.  {Stock  Excliange)  To  endeavor  to  depress 
the  prieo  of,  or  prices  in ;  as,  to  bear  a  railroad  stock  ;  to 
bear  the  market. 

Bear,  Here  fi>er),  n.  [AS.  here.  See  Barley.]  {Bot.) 
Barley;  the  .six-rowed  barley  or  the  four-rowed  barley, 
commonly  tlie  former  {ffardeuvi  hexasfichon  or  Jl.  vul- 
garr).     [Obs.  except  in  Sorth  of  Eng.  and  Srof.] 

Bear'a-ble  (lifir'-^-l)'!"),  a.  Capable  of  being  borne  or 
endured;  tolerable.  ^Bear'a-bly,  '/'/". 

BearT)er-ry  (-hrr-ry),  ».    i/iot.)  A  trailing  plant  of 

the  licath  fauuly  (Arrfosfajihi/lo.t  nva-Jv.^i),  having  leaves 
whicli  are  tonii:  and  astringent,  and  glossy  red  berries  of 
which  bears  are  said  to  be  fond. 

B8arni)lnd'  (-bind'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  bindweed  {Convol- 
vulus an^ei}.<ti.s). 

Beard  (herd),  n.  [OK.  herd,  AS.  beard :  akin  to  Fries. 
herd,  D.  board,  Q.  hart,  Lith.  barr.dh,  OSlav.  brada,  I'ol. 
broda.  Rush,  boroda,  L.  barha,  W.  barf.     Cf.  iHt  lUmi.] 

1.  The  hnir  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lipw,  .and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  human  face,  chiefly  of  male  adults. 


Bear  of  Palestine  (  Ursus  Si/riaciis). 


2.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  long  hairs  about  the  face  in  animals, 
as  in  the  goat,  {b)  The  cluster  of  small  leathers  at  the 
base  of  the  beak  in  some  birds,  (c)  Tlie  appendages  to 
the  jaw  in  some  Cetacea,  and  to  the  mouth  or  jaws  of 
some  fishes,  (d)  The  byssus  of  certain  bhelltisb,  as  the 
nuiscie,  (e)  The  gills  of  fcome  bivalves,  as  the  oyster. 
(/)  In  insects,  the  hairs  of  the  labial  palpi  of  moths  and 
butterflies. 

3.  {Bot.)  Long  or  stiff'  hairs  on  a  plant ;  the  awn  ;  aa, 
the  beard  of  grain. 

4.  A  barb  or  sharp  point  of  .an  arrow  or  other  instru- 
ment, projecting  backward  to  prevent  tlie  head  from  be- 
ing ea.sily  drawn  out. 

6.  That  part  of  tlie  under  side  of  a  horse's  lower  jaw 
which  is  above  the  chin,  and  bears  the  curb  of  a  bridle. 

6.  {Print.)  That  part  of  a  tj^je  which  is  between  the 
shoulder  of  the  sliauk  and  the  face. 

7.  An  imposition  ;  a  trick.    [t>/'5.]  Chaucer. 
Beard  grasa  {Bid.\  a  coarse,  perennial  grass  of  different 

species  ot  the  genus  .■lH(//'o/'oyi/;/,  —  To  one's  beard,  to  one's 
lace;  in  open  defiance. 

Beard  (herd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BEARDED  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  BEAJtDiNG.]  1.  To  take  by  the  beard;  to  seize, 
pluck,  or  pull  the  beard  of  (a  man ),  in  anger  or  contempt. 

2.  To  oppose  to  the  f.ace  ;  to  set  at  defiance. 

No  admiral,  }•< unh  if  by  the.'^e  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions  of 
the  palace,  dartd  to  du  more  than  mutter  goniethinu  about  a 
court  martial.  Jfacatday. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  gills  ;  —  used  only  of  oysters  and 
similar  sbelltish. 

Beard'ed,  a.  Having  a  beard.  *^  Bearded  fellow." 
Shak.     ^'■Bearded  grain."     Drgden. 

Bearded  vulture.  Bearded  eagle.  (Zo'nl.)  See  Lammer- 
GEIR,  —  Bearded  tortoise.    (Zu'ul.)  See  Matamata. 

Beardle  (-y),  "•  [From  Beard,  ??.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
bearded  loa(di  {ytnitichihi.'i  barbatus)  of  Europe.    [.Scoi.] 

Beardless,  ('.  1-  Without  a  beard.  Hence  :  Not  hav- 
ing arrived  at  puberty  or  manhood  ;  youthful. 

2.  Destitute  of  an  awn  ;  as,  beardless  wlieat. 

Beard'less-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
destitute  ni  l„-:ir.i. 

Bear'er  (.bar'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bears, 
sustains,  or  carries.  ^^ Bearers  of  burdens."  2  Ckron. 
ii.  IS.     "  The  bearer  of  unhappy  news."     Dryden. 

2.  Specifically  :  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a  body  to 
the  grave  ;  a  pallbearer.  Milton. 

3.  A  xialanquin  carrier  ;  also,  a  house  servant.  [India'] 

4.  A  tree  or  plant  yielding  fruit ;  as,  a  good  bearer. 

5.  (Com.)  One  who  holds  a  check,  note,  draft,  or 
other  order  for  the  pa>-ment  of  money  ;  as.  pay  to  bearer. 

6.  {Pj-int.)  A  strip  of  reglet  or  other  furniture  to  bear 
off  the  impression  from  a  blank  pa^e  ;  aho.  a  type  or 
type-high  piece  of  metal  interspersed  in  blank  parts  to 
support  the  plate  when  it  is  .shaved. 

Bear'herd'  ("-herd'),  n.    A  man  wlio  tends  a  bear. 

BearliOimd'  t-hound'),  7i.  A  hound  for  baiting  or 
htuiting  bears.  Carlyle. 

Bear'ing  (bSr'Tng),  n.     1.  The  manner  in  whicli  one 

bears  or  conducts  one's  self  ;  mien ;  behavior  ;  carriage. 

I  know  him  by  hXshearing.  Shak. 

2.  Patient  endurance  ;  suffering  without  complaint. 

3.  The  situation  of  one  object,  with  respect  to  another, 
such  situation  being  supposed  to  have  a  connection  with 
the  object,  or  influence  upon  it,  or  to  be  influenced  by  it ; 
hence,  relation;  comiection. 

But  of  this  frame,  the  hcariufi^  and  the  ties, 

The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies.         Pope. 

4.  Purport ;  meaning  ;  intended  significance ;  aspect. 

5.  The  act,  power,  or  time  of  producing  or  giving 
birth  ;  as,  a  tree  in  full  bearing  ;  a  tree  past  bear-ing. 

[Ui3  mother]  in  travail  of  his  bcaiHng.    li.  of  Gloucester. 

6.  {Arch.)  {a)  That  part  of  any  member  of  a  building 
wliich  rests  upon  its  supports  ;  as,  a  lintel  or  beam  may 
have  four  inches  of  bearijig  upon  the  wall.  (6)  The  por- 
tion of  a  support  on  which  anything  rests,  (c)  Improp- 
erly, the  unsupported  span ;  as,  the  beam  has  twenty 
feet  of  bearing  between  its  supports. 

7.  {Mnch.)  {a)  The  part  of  an  axle  or  shaft  in  contact 
with  its  support,  collar,  or  boxing  ;  the  journal.  (/')  The 
part  of  the  support  on  which  a  journal  rests  and  rotates. 

8.  {Tier.)  Any  single  emblem  or  charge  in  an  escutch- 
eon or  coat  of  anus  ;  —  coinnioiUy  in  the  pi. 

A  carriage  cnvered  with  armorial  hearings.    Thackeray. 

9.  {Naut.)  ((7)  The  situation  of  a  distant  object,  with 
regard  to  a  ship's  position,  as  on  the  bow,  on  the  lee 
quarter,  etc. ;  the  direction  or  point  of  the  compass  in 
which  an  object  is  seen  ;  as,  the  bearing  of  the  cape  was 
"W.  N.  W.  {())  pi.  The  widest  part  of  a  vessel  below 
the  plank-.sheer.  (c)  jil.  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  ves- 
sel wlu-u  properly  trimmed  with  cargo  or  ballast. 

Ball  bearings.  See  under  Ball.  —  To  bring  ono  to  hlB  hear- 
ings, t't  liriiiK  t>iie  til  bis  senses.  -  To  lose  one'B  bearlnga,  to 
become  bi'U  ild.ied.  —  To  take  bearings,  toaseertain  by  the 
comp:i.ss  the  posili.in  i.f  an  (.tliji'et ;  tn  ascertain  tlie  rela- 
tion of  uiie  obiei't  <ir  place  to  aiiotlier;  to  ascertain  one's 
position  bv  reference  tn  lim.lmarks  or  to  the  compass; 
neneo  (/'"/.).  to  asceitaiu  tlm  condition  of  things  when 
ono  is  in  trouble  or  pi-rplexily. 

Syn.  —  Deportment;  gesture;  mien;  behavior;  man- 
ner ;  carriage  ;  demeanor  ;  port ;  conduct ;  direction ;  re- 
lation ;  tendency;  inflmuice. 

Bear'ing  cloth'  (klDth';  lin).  A  cloth  with  which 
a  eliil'i  is  enveri'd  when  carried  to  be  baittized.        Shak. 

Bear'ing  rein'  (ran').  A  short  rein  looj)ed  over  the 
cheek  book  or  the  hames  to  keep  the  horse',s  head  up  ;  — 
called  in  Ihi-  United  States  a  cZ/rrA-niH. 

Bear'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  tho  (pialities  of  a  bear ;  re- 
seiiddiiic  a  bear  in  temper  or  manners.  Harris, 

Bear'lsh-nesB,  7i.     Behavior  like  that  of  a  bear. 

Bearn  (Itfirn),  n.     Si-e  Bairn.     [Obs.'\ 

Bear's' -breech'  {bfir/'brech'),  v.  {Bot.)  {a)  Sco 
Acanthus,  n..  1.  {b)  Tlie  English  cow  parsnip  {Ilerae- 
leum  sphoudglimn).  Dr.  Prior. 
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Bear's'-oar'  (bSrz'er'),  7t.  {Hot.)  A  kind  of  primrose 
I^Priinutn  mtricula),  ho  called  from  the  »hapo  of  the  leaf. 

Bear's'-ioot''  (-lOof),  n.  {Hot.)  A  Hpet-iea  of  lielle- 
hovi}  {J/iUlt/jorus  fietidus),  with  digitate  leaver.  Itlianaii 
olfi.'insive  Hiimll  and  acrid  taste,  and  in  a  powerful  emetic, 
(Cathartic,  and  anthelmintic. 

.Boar'skln'  (liiir'skln'),  n.     1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2.  A  coarse,  shapgy,  woolen  cloth  for  overcoats. 

'3.  A  cap  made  of  l>i'ar.skin,  esp.  one  worn  by  eoldiera 

Bear'S'-paW  (-paO,  n.  (ZoUl.)  A  lar^e  liivalve  shell 
■of  tilt!  Eawt  Indies  {//ijipojius  macuUitu.s),  often  used  aa 
an  ornament. 

Bear'ward'  (-ward'),  ?(.  IBem-  l  u-tird  a  keeper.] 
A  keepirr  of  hears.     Si^e  Hearhero.     [J!-]  S/mk. 

Beast  (best),  71.  [OE.  best,  bes/e,  OF.  lM\s(e,  F.  Ottf, 
fr  L.  bffstiu.}  1.  Any  hving  creature;  an  animal; — in- 
cluding man,  inaect.i,  etc.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Any  four-footed  animal,  that  may  be  used  for  labor, 
iood,  or  sport ;  as,  a  beast  of  burden. 

A  ri;*titroufl  niau  rcgardcth  the  Hfe  of  lunftrti.-t/.  Prov.  xii.  10. 

3.  As  opposed  to  man  :  Any  irrational  animal. 

4.  Fig. :    A  coarse,  brutal,  filthy,  ur  degraded  fellow. 

5.  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  loo.     \_Ob.<;.']  Wri(jht. 

6.  A  penalty  at  beast,  omber,  etc.  Hence:  To  be 
beasted,  to  be  beaten  at  beast,  omber,  etc. 

Beast  royal,  the  lion,     [iiha.]  Chai/rer. 

Syii.  — Beast,  Bri'tr.  When  we  use  these  words  In  a 
figurative  sense,  asapjihi'iililti  to  liunrtii  tifiiit,'.-i,  we  think 
of /'ins(s  AB  mere  aninmls  K"\"''iiii'd  by  uiiun  d  apiu'titr; 
and  of /TK/e*- as  being  dr>,tituti-  nf  riMsoa  i.r  moral  fecl- 
ling,  and  governed  by  nnii'sl  i-;iiiicd  pi>sJoii.  Hence  we 
speak  of  (>eastlu  appi'titcs  ;  '"  'i.-.'hi  iri(lult;fnics,  etc.  ;  and 
-of  tiriirfif  inanners  ;  /'/■i(/-'Mnlniiii;tiiity  ;  /';■'//■'/ ferocity. 
So,  also,  we  say  of  a  drunkard,  tliat  lie  first  made  liimself 
a  bfust^  and  then  treated  lii.s  family  like  a  br/itt: 

Beast'hOOd  (best'luJOd),  «.    State  or  nature  of  a  beast. 

BeastlngS  (-Tngz),  ».  pi.     See  Biestinos. 

Beast'U-head  (-1T-Ii3d),  n.    ^Beastly  -f  -head  state.] 

Beast  Hni-ss.     [_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Beast'Uke/  (best'lTk'),  "■     Like  a  beast. 

Beast'liness,  n.  The  state  or  i^uality  of  being  beastly. 

Beast'ly  (.best'iy),  n.  l.  Pertaining  to,  or  liaving  the 
form,  nature,  or  habits  of,  a  beast. 

Biastli/  divinitii's  and  drovoa  of  arod-*.  Prior. 

2.  Characterizing  the  nature  of  a  beast ;  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man  ;  brutal ;  filthy. 

The  beastbi  vice  of  drinkins  to  cxct'ss.  .Swift. 

3.  Abominable;  as,  6ert.5^/y  weather.    \^'.'olloq.  Eng.'\ 

:  Syn.— Bestial ;  brutish ;  irrational ;  sensual ;  degrading. 
Beat  (bet),  v.  t.  [imp.  Beat;  p. J'.  Beat,  Beaten 
(bet"n);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beating.]  [OE.  beaten,  be/en, 
AS.  bedlan;  akin  to  Icel.  ba'ita,  OHO.  br>:ai).  Cf.  1st 
Butt,  Button.]  1.  To  strike  repeatedly;  to  lay  re- 
peated blows  upon  ;  as,  to  beat  one's  breast ;  to  beat  iron 
jso  as  to  sliape  it ;  to  beat  grain,  in  order  to  force  out  the 
eeeds  ;  to  beat  eggs  and  sugar ;  to  beat  a  drum. 

Uliou  shult  iieat  some  of  it  |spicc.s]  very  srnuU.    A'.r.  xxx.  3n. 
They  did  btat  the  gold  into  thin  platea.    E.r.  xxxix.  o. 

2.  To  punish  by  blows  ;  to  thrasli. 

3.  To  scour  or  range  over  in  hunting,  accompanied 
with  the  noise  made  by  striking  bushes,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  game. 

To  befit  the  woods,  ami  rouse  the  bounding  prey.      Prior. 
■4.  To  dash  against,  or  strike,  as  with  water  or  wind. 
A  frozen  continent  .  .  .  bent  with  perpetual  storms.    Milton. 
'6.  To  tread,  as  a  path. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  bent  my  painful  way.    Blackmore. 

6.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  strife,  race,  game, 
-  etc. ;  to  vanquish  or  conquer  ;  to  surpass. 

Me  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.  Prescoff. 

For  loveliness,  it  would  be  liard  to  beat  that.    M.  Arnohl. 

7.  To  cheat ;  to  chouse  ;  to  swindle  ;  to  defraud  ;  — 
often  with  out.     [Collog.^ 

8.  To  exercise  severely ;  to  perplex  ;  to  trouble. 
Why  sliimld  anyone  .  .  .  6e'(Miis  head  about  the  Latin  gram- 
mar who  dues  not  intend  to  be  u  critic  i'  Lo'kf. 

9.  {Mil.)  To  give  the  signal  for,  by  beat  of  drum ;  to 
aouud  by  beat  of  drum  ;  as,  to  beat  an  alarm,  a  charge,  a 
parley,  a  retreat ;  to  beat  the  general,  the  reveille,  the 
\tattoo.     See  Alarm,  Charge,  Parley,  etc. 

To  beat  down,  to  haggle  with  (any  one)  to  secure  a  lower 
price  ;  to  force  down.  [  <  'ollo-i.]  ~  To  beat  Into,  to  teach  or 
.instill,  by  repetition.  —  To  beat  off.  to  repel  or  »lrive  back. 

—  To  beat  out,  to  extend  l)y  hammering.  —  To  beat  out  of  a 
thing,  to  cause  to  relinqiii.sli  it,  or  give  it  up.  "  Nor  can 
Rnytliing/i'u/ their  posterity '"'f '!/"/?  to  this  day."   .Soath. 

—  Tobeat  thedUBt.  (.)/(-(;/.)(</)  To  take  in  too  httle  ground 
witli  tin-  ton-  legs,  as  a  horse.  (/-)  To  pi-rform  nirvets  too 
precipitately  or  too  low.  —To  beat  the  hoof,  tu  walk  ;  to 

§0  on  foot.  —To  beat  the  wing,  to  flutter ;  to  move  with 
uttering  agitation. —To beat  time,  to  measure  or  regu- 
late time  in  music  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot.  — 
•To  beat  up,  to  attack  suddenly  ;  to  alarm  or  disturb  ;  as, 
to  bt:a(  uji  an  enemy's  quarters. 

Syn.  — To  strike;  pound;  bang;  buffet;  maul ;  drub  ; 
thump;  baste;  thwack;  thrasli;  pommel;  cudgel;  bela- 
bor; conquer;  defeat;  vanquish;  overcome. 

Beat,  V.  I.  1.  To  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  inflict  repeated 
tlows  ;  to  knock  vigorously  or  loudly. 

The  men  of  the  city  .  .  .  heat  at  the  door.    Judges  six.  22. 

2.  To  move  with  pulsation  or  tlirobbing. 

A  thousand  hearts /icif  happily.  Baron. 

3.  To  come  or  act  with  violence  ;  to  dash  or  fall  with 
force  ;  to  strike  anything,  as  rain,  wind,  and  waves  do. 

Seea  rollinj:  tempests  vainly  heat  below.        Drt/den. 

They  fwinds]  beat  at  the  crazy  casement.   Lnnafdlow. 

"The  sun  heat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and 

Wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah  iv.  S. 

■Public  ejivy  seemcth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  ministers.    Bacon. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  or  doubt.     \^Poetic\ 

To  still  my  brnting  mind.  Sliak: 

5.  {yaut.)  To  make  progress  against  the  wind,  by  sail- 
ing in  a  zigzag  line  or  traverse. 


6.  To  make  a  sound  when  struck  ;  as,  tlm  drums  beat. 

7.  (Nit.)  To  make  a  succcHsion  of  strokes  on  a  drum  ; 
as,  the  drunnners  Ijeiil  to  call  soldiers  to  their  (juarters. 

8.  {AroHstir.'i  &  Mm.)  To  wnnul  with  more  or  le-ss 
rapid  alternations  of  greater  and  less  intensity,  so  as  to 
produce  a  pulsating  eflect ;  —  said  of  instruments,  tones, 
or  vibratioMH,  nf)t  perfectly  in  uni."jon. 

A  beating  wind  (.V.fTf/.),  a  wincl  which  nccessitateH  tack- 
nig  in  unliT  to  make  pmgn-.sH. —To  beat  about,  to  try  to 
find;  to  Kcurch  by  various  m.Miis  or  wiiyH.  A-hhsuu.— 
To  beat  about  tho  buah,  to  aitjtrinicli  a  hubji-ct  <ir<  iiitonsly. 
—  To  beat  up  and  down  {lluntiii'j},  to  iiin  fir.^t  nni-  way  and 
then  another;— said  of  a  stag.  —To  beat  up  for  recruite.  to 
go  diligently  about  in  order  to  get  helpers  ur  participa- 
tons  m  an  enterprise. 

Beat  (bet),  71.     1.  A  stroke ;  a  blow. 

He,  Willi  a  carcU'Ba  fcca^ 
Struck  out  the  niutu-  creation  at  u  heat.  Dr;/ilc/i. 

2.  A  recurring  stroke  ;  a  throb ;  a  pulsation  ;  as,  a  beat 
of  the  heart ;  the  beat  of  tlio  pulse. 

3.  {Mii.<;.)  («)  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
marking  the  divi.sion.s  of  time  ;  a  divi.sion  of  the  mea.snn; 
,s<»  markeil.  In  tlie  rhythm  of  music  the  bmt  is  the  unit. 
(b)  A  transient  grace  iiute,  .stnick  immcliately  Ijctbie 
the  i.ne  it  i.s  intcmieil  to  ^irnament. 

4.  {Acoustics  S:  Mas.)  A  sudden  swelling  or  reiinforce- 
ment  of  a  sound,  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  and  pro- 
duced by  tlie  interference  of  sound  waves  of  slightly  dif- 
fei-cnt  periods  »d  \ibrations  ;  ai)plied  also,  by  analogy,  to 
otluT  kinds  of  wave  motion.s  ;  the  jmlsation  or  tlirobbing 
produced  by  the  vibrating  together  of  two  tones  not 
quite  in  unison.     See  Beat,  v.  /.,  8. 

B.  A  round  or  course  which  is  frequently  gone  over ; 
as,  a  watcliman's  beat. 

6.  A  place  of  habitual  or  frequent  resort. 

7.  A  cheat  or  swindler  of  the  lowest  grade  ;  —  often 
emphasized  by  dead;  as,  a  dead  beat.     ILou] 

Beat  of  drum  (J///.),  a  succession  of  strokes  varied,  in 
dirterent  ways,  for  particular  purposes,  as  to  regulate  a 
march,  to  call  .soldiers  to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to.li- 
rect  an  attack,  or  r.ti.-at,  etc.  —Beat  of  a  watch,  or  clock, 
the  stroke  or  sound  made  by  the  action  of  th.-  r.s.upi.-- 
ment.  A  clock  is  <//  bvt!  or  oaf  <*/  boif,  according  as  the 
stroke  is  at  equal  or  unequal  intervals. 

Beat, a.  Weary;  tired;  fatigued;  exhausted.  [C0//07.] 

Unite  beat,  and  very  much  vexed  and  disappointed.    JJiclms. 

Beaten  (bet"n  ;  95),  a.  1.  Made  smooth  by  beating 
or  treading ;  worn  by  use.  "  A  broad  and  beaten  way." 
MUton.     '* Beaten  gold."     Shak. 

2.  Vanquished  ;  conquered  ;  baffled. 

3.  Exhausted  ;  tired  out. 

4.  Become  common  or  trite;  as,  a  fi^a^en  phrase.  [06.?.] 

5.  Tried  ;  practiced,  t^^^"]  Bea\i.  tt  Fl. 
Beat'er  (hefer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  beats. 
2.  A  i>ersnn  who  beats  up  game  for  the  hunters.  Black. 
Beath  (l.."Hi),?-.  ^.    [AS.  6('5/ffjt  to  foment.]   Tobathe; 

also,  to  dry  or  h.-at,  as  unseasoned  wood.   {Ob.s.']  Spenser. 

Be'a-tiPic(be'a-tlf'Tk),  \  a.     [Cf.  F.beafijiipie,  L.  bea- 

Be'a-tii'lc-al(-T-k'd),  |  tijicus.  See  Beatifv.]  Hav- 
ing  the  power  to  impart  or  complete  blissful  enjoyment ; 
blissful.  "Tlie  beulijic  vision."  *Soh^/(.  —  Be'a-tU'lc- 
al-ly,  adv. 

Be'a-tU'l-cate  (-T-kat),  r.  ^  To  beatify.  [Obs.^  Faller. 

Be-aVi-ti-ca^tion  (be-at'I-fT-ka'shun),  ".  [Cf.  K.  beati- 
Jication.^  The  act  of  beatifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
beatified ;  esp.,  in  the  R.  C.  Church,  the  act  or  process  of 
ascertaining  and  declaring  that  a  deceased  person  is  one 
of  "  the  blessed,"  or  has  attained  the  second  degree  of 
sanctity,  —  usually  a  stage  in  the  process  of  canonization. 
'■  The  bpatification  of  his  spirit."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Be-at'1-fy  (be-5t'T-fi),  ty.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Beatified 
(-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beatifying.]  [L.  beat  iji  care  ; 
bentus  happy  (fr.  beare  to  bless,  akin  to  bo7uis  good)  -f 
/acere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  beatijier.  See  Bounty.]'  1.  To 
pronounce  or  regard  as  happy,  or  supremely  blessed,  or 
as  conferring  happiness. 
The  common  conceits  and  phrasesthatVrtri/// wealth.  Barrow. 

2.  To  make  happy;  to  bless  with  the  completion  of 
celestial  enjoyment.     "  Bealifed  spirits."  Dri/den. 

3.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  To  ascertain  and  declare,  by  a  public 
process  and  decree,  that  a  deceased  person  is  one  of  *'  the 
blessed,"  and  is  to  be  reverenced  as  such,  though  not 
canonized. 

Beat'ing:  (bet'hig),  n.  1.  The  act  of  striking  or  giv- 
ing blows  ;  punishment  or  chastisement  by  blows. 

2.  Pulsation  ;  throbbing  ;  as,  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

3.  {Aeousties  &  Mus.)  Pulsative  sounds.   See  Beat,  7?. 

4.  {Xant.)  The  process  of  sailing  against  the  wind  by 
tacks  in  a  zigzag  direction. 

Be-at'i-tude  ( l>e-5t'T-tud),  n.  [L.  bentitudn  :  cf.  F.  be- 
atitude. See  Beatify.]  1.  Felicity  of  the  highest  kind  ; 
consummate  bliss. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  nine  declarations  (called  the  Beati- 
tudes)., made  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  {Matt.  v. 
3-l"2),  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  certain  specified  virtues. 

3.  {R.  C.  C/i.)  Beatification.  Milmmi. 
Syn.  —  Blessedness;  felicity;  happiness. 

Beau  (bo),  n.  ;  pi.  F.  Beaux  (E.  pron.  boz),  E.  Beacs 
(boz).  [F.,  a  fop,  fr.  beau  fine,  beautiful,  fr.  L.  bellns 
pretty,  fine,  for  bounlus,  dim.  of  bonus  good.  See 
Bounty,  and  cf.  Belle,  Beauty.]  1.  A  man  who  takes 
great  care  to  dress  in  the  latest  fasliJon  ;  a  dandy. 

2.  A  man  who  escorts,  or  pays  attentions  to,  a  lady  ; 
an  escort ;  a  lover. 

Beau'catch'er  (bo'kSch'er),  n.  A  small  flat  ourl  worn 
on  the  temple  by  women.      [Hatnornr/s'\ 

Beau'fet  (bo'fet),  n.  [See  Buffet.]  A  niche,  cup- 
board, or  sideboard  for  plate,  china,  glass,  etc. ;  a  buffet. 
A  btaiifct  .  .  .  filled  with  gold  and  silver  vessels.    Prcscott. 

Beau'fln  (b^fTn),  n.    See  Biffin.  Wright. 

Beau'  l-de'al  (bo'  t-de'^l;  L'TT).  [F.  beau  beautiful 
+  ideal  an  ideal.]  A  conception  or  image  of  consummate 
beauty,  moral  or  physical,  formed  in  the  mind,  free  from 


all  the  deformities,  defects,  and  blemishes  Been  in  actual 
existence  ;  an  i<lr-al  or  fanltlcas  standard  or  model. 

BeaU'lsh  (bo'Ihh),  n.  Like  a  beau  ;  characterihtic  of  a 
beau;  liq.pi.sh  ;  line.     *' A  icvr/ajf/t  young  Kpark."  .ffyro7/i. 

II  Beau'  monde'  (bjy  mONd').  [v.  bmu  fine  -J-  monde. 
world.]  The  tahliionaUo  world  ;  i)eoplo  of  fasliion  and 
K^ycty.  J'rifjT. 

Beau'pere^  ih'/likr').,  n.  [F.  beau  pi:rc;  bran  fair  ^- 
]>rre  Ua\u-r.]     1.  A  father.     [Obs.}  W'l/eli/. 

2.   A  .-..nq.anion.     [O^/.v.]  Spe/ixer. 

II  Beau'sd'ant'  (bo'^a'aN'),  n.    [F.  beauceant.]     The 

black  and  whit.-  standard  of  the  Knightri  Tcnqdars. 

Beau'shlp  (bo'^hlp),  n.  The  state  of  being  &  l)cau ; 
tin'  jH-rHoiiality  of_a  bi-au.      [Jondar']  J)r)jden. 

Beau'te-OUS  (bu'te-u«),  a.  Full  of  beauty  ;  b-antiful ; 
very  hiuid^om.-.    [.Vm/Zypoe/iV-]  —  BeaU'te-OUS-ly,  adv. 

—  Beau'te-ous  ness,  n. 

Beau'tled  (-tldj,  p.  a.  Beautiful ;  embellu>iied.  [Po. 
('>''\  _  Shak. 

Beau'tMi'er{bu'tT-n'i^r),  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
beaiitilics  or  makt-H  bcautitul 

Beau'U-Xul  (bu'tl-ful),  a.  Having  the  qualities  which 
constitute  beauty  ;  plea.-^ing  to  tho  eight  or  the  mind. 

A  circle  is  more  bvuuiifvl  than  a  square  ;  a  eqnarft  is  more 
bcaufijut  than  a  parallfloyruni.  Lord  luunvs. 

Syn.  — Handsome :  elegant;  lovely;  fair;  charuiiug; 
graceful;  pretty;  delighttiil.     See  Fine. 

Beau'tl-ful-ly,  ndr.  —  Beau'tl-Jul  ncss. 


B_eau'U-iy  (bu'tT-li),  v.  t.    [imp.  a  p  j>.  Beautified 
2^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beautifying.]     [/'■?'■'"/// -j- -/y.] 


(-ful) 


To  make  or  render  beautiful;  to  add  beauty  to;  to  adora"; 
to  deck;  to  grace  ;  to  embellLsh, 

The  arts  that  bmuti/i/  and  poli.^li  life.  Burke. 

Syn,— To  adorn;  grace;  ornament;  deck;  decorate- 

Beau'tl-ly,  v.  /.  To  become  beautiful ;  to  advance  in 
beauty.  Addison. 

Beau'tl-less.  o.     Destitute  of  beauty.  I/>nj,mond. 

Beau'ty  (l.u'ty),?*.  ;;V.  Beauties  (-tiz).  [OE.beaute, 
bent,-,  OF.  beaiite,  biaute,  Pr.  //'//«/,  F.  beaule,  fr.  an  as- 
sumed LL.  bellitas,  from  L.  bellus  pretty.      See  Beau.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  intellect,  the  a-sthetic  faculty,  or 
the  moral  sense. 

Biaiitii  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  color  and  flcnre, 
cauMiiy  delight  in  the  ht-liulder.  Locke. 

The  production  of  b.:i„i;i  by  a  multiplicity  of  svTnmetricnl 
parts  uniting  m  a  con.sl^teIlt  wliule.  Wordsworth. 

The  old  definitionof/-ert»f;/.  in  the  Roman  Rchool.  was.  *'mul. 
tiludc  in  unity;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  ornament,  or  excel- 
lence ;  anything  beautiful ;  as,  the  Inaufirs  of  nature. 

3.  A  beautiful  person,  esp.  a  beautiful  woman. 

All  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona.  Shak. 

4.  Prevailing  style  or  taste ;  rage;  fashion.     [Obs.^ 
She  stained  iier  hair  yellow,  which  was  tJieii  the  beaufi/. 

Jer.   Ttifdor. 

Beauty  spot,  a  patch  or  spot  placed  on  the  face  with 
mtent  to  lieighten  beauty  by  contrast. 

Beaux  (boz).  n.,  pi.  of  Beav. 

Beaux'lte  (boks'it),  n.    (Min.)  See  BAuxrrE. 

Bea'ver  (be'ver),  n.  [OE.  bever,  AS.  beoj'er,  be/er  ; 
akin  to  D. 
berer,  OHG. 
bibar,  G.  bi- 
ber,  Sw.  biif- 
ver,  Dan. 
bsevet\  Lith. 
bebnt^  Russ. 
bobr"*^  Gael. 
b  e  a  b  ha  r , 
Corn,  be/er, 
L.  fiber,  and 
Skr.  bablirus 
large  ichneu- 
mon ;  also  as 
an  adj.,  broivn^ 
the  animal  being 
probably  named  from  its  color.     V253.    See  Brown.] 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  An  amphibious  rodent,  of  the  genus  CVi.^^oj-. 
(3^^  It  has  palmated  hind  feet,  and  a  broad,  flat  tail. 

It  IS  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  in  constructing  its 
lodges  or  "houses,"  and  dams  across  streams.  It  is 
valued  for  its  fur,  and  for  the  material  called  castor.,  ob- 
tained from  two  small  bags  in  the  groin  of  the  animal. 
The  European  sjiecies  is  Castor  fiber,  and  the  American 
is  generally  considered  a  variety  of  this,  although  some- 
times called  Castor  Canadensis. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver. 

3.  A  hat,  formerly  made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  but 
now  usually  of  silk. 

A  brown  beavrr  slouched  over  his  eyes.         Prescott. 

4.  Beaver  cloth,  a  hea\'y  felted  woolen  clotb,  used 
chiefly  for  making  overcoats. 

Beaver  rat  (ZudL),  an  aquatic  ratlike  quadruped  of  Tas- 
mania i//>/droin!/.<  chri/soanst'^r).  —  Beaver  skin,  the  furry 
skin  of  the  beaver.  —  Bank  beaver.    See  under  1st  Bank. 

Bea'ver,  ».  [OE.  baviere,  bauier,  beavoir,  bever;  fr. 
F.  bariere.  fr.  bare  slaver,  drivel,  foam, 
OF.,  prattle,  drivel,  perh.  orig.  an 
imitative  word.  Baviere,  according 
to  Cotgrave,  is  the  bib  put  before  a 
(slavering)  child.]  Tliat  piece  of  armor 
which  protected  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  whether  forming  a  part  of  the  hel- 
met or  fixed  to  the  breastplate.  It  was 
so  constructed  (with  joints  or  otherwise) 
that  the  wearer  could  raise  or  lower  it 
to  eat  and  drink. 

Bea'vered  (be'verd),  a.  Covered  with,  or  wearing,  a 
beaver  or  hat.     "  His  benvered  brow."  Pope. 

Bea'ver-teen  (-ten),  n.  k  kind  of  fustian  made  of 
coarse  twilled  cotton,  shorn  after  dyeing,         Simmonds. 
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BEBEERINE 

Be-bee'rlne,  or  Be-bl'rine  (be-be'rTn  or  -ren),  n. 
(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  got  from  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  or 
preen  heart  of  Guiana  (Xeciandrn  Jiodicei).  It  is  a  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  febrituge.  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  <iuinine.     [Written  also  btbirme.} 

Be-bleed'  (be-blSd'),  r.  t.  To  make  bloody;  to  stain 
witli  blood.     lObs.'}  Chaucer. 

Be-blood'  (be-bmd'),  Be-blood'y  (-J),  r.  /.  To  make 
bloody  ;  to  stain  with  blood.      [fV/*.]  SheUlon. 

Be-blOt'  (be-blof),  '•■  '-     To  blot ;  to  stain.     Chaucer. 

Be-blub'ber  (be-blub'ber),  v.  /.  To  make  swollen  and 
disfigured  or  sullied  by  weeping ;  as,  her  eyes  or  cheeks 
were  beblubbn-ed. 

Be-calm'  ^be-kam'),  t'.  i.  [imp.  &  p-  p.  Becalmed 
(-kamd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Becalming.]  1.  To  render 
calm  or  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  appease. 

Soft  whispering  airs  .  .  .  becalm  the  mind.       Philips. 

2.  To  keep  from  motion,  or  stop  the  progress  of,  by 
the  stillintr  of  the  wind ;  as,  the  fleet  was  becahued. 

Be-came^  (be-kam').  »'"'JJ-  of  Become. 

[I  Bec'ard  (bgk'erd),  n.  (Zoof.)  A  South  American 
bird  of  the  flvcatcher  family  {Titijra  inqui.setor). 

Be-cause'"(be-kaz'),  conj.  [OE.  hijrause;  by  +  cmise.\ 

1.  By  or  for  the  cause  that ;  on  this  account  that ;  for 
the  reason  that.  Milton. 

2.  In  order  that;  that.     [06.t.] 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  iKein  hecause  they  ehould  hold 
their  peace.  J/u«.  sx..31. 

BecauBo  of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of.   [Prep,  phrase.] 

Because  of  these  things  conieth  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.  Ejjh.  v.  G. 

Syn.  —  Because,  For,  Since,  As,  Inasmuch  as.  _  These 
particles  are  used,  in  certain  connections,  toassignthe 
reason  of  a  tiling,  or  that  "on  account  of"  which  it  is 
or  takes  place.  liecaitse  (by  cause)  is  the  strongest  and 
most  emphatic  ;  as,  I  hid  myself  because  I  was  afraid. 
For  is  not  quite  so  strong ;  as,  in  Shakespeare,  '  I  hate 
him,  /or  he  is  a  Christian."  ^uire  is  less  formal  and 
more  incidental  than  becanse:  as,  I  will  do  it  since  yon 
request  me.  It  more  commonly  beghis  a  sentence ;  as. 
Since  your  decision  is  made,  I  will  say  no  more.  As  is 
still  more  incidental  than  since.,  and  points  to  some  exist- 
ing fact  by  wav  of  assigning  a  reason.  Thus  we  say,  as 
I  knew  him  to  he  out  ot  towii,  I  did  not  call.  Inasmuch 
as  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  kind  of  ijuaiificntuni  winch 
does  not  belong  to  the  rest.  Thus,  if  we  say,  I  am  ready 
to  accept  vour  proposal,  inasmuch  asl  believe  it  is  the 
best  you  can  ofler,  we  mean,  it  is  only  with  this  uuder- 
etaiiding  that  we  can  accept  it. 

|i  Bec'ca-bun'ga  (bek'ka-bun'ga),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  It.  bec- 
cabniign,  G.  bachbunqe).,  fr.  G.  bach  brook  -f  bunge, 
OHG.^bunno,  bulb.    See  Beck  a  brook.]    See  Bbooklime. 

II  Bec'ca-H'co (bSk'ka-f e'kS), n. ;  pi.  BEccAFicos(-koz). 
[It.,  fr.  heccare  to  peck  4;  fico  fig.]  (2odl.)  A  small 
bird  (.Silvia  /torfeusis),  wliich  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Italians  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  in  the  autumn,  when 
it  lias  fed  on  figs,  grapes,  etc. 

II  Bech'a-mel  (,besh'a-mel),  n.  [F.  bechamel.,  named 
from  its  inventor,  Louis  de  IiechameL'\  {Cookery)  A 
ricli,  wiiite  sauce,  prepared  with  butter  and  cream. 

Be-Chance'  (be-chans'),  adv.  [Pref.  he-  for  by  + 
chance.^     By  chance;  by  accident.     \_Obs.']  Grafton, 

Be-Chance',  v.  t.  &  i.  To  befall ;  to  chance ;  to  happen  to. 
God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them.  S/iak: 

Be-Charm'  (be-charm'),  v.  t.    To  charm  ;  to  captivate. 
II  Eociie   de  mep  (bSsh'  de  mar')-      [F.,  lit.,  a  sea 
sparje.]    ^ZoiA.)  Tne  trepang. 

Be'chic  (be'kiK),  a.  [L.  bechicus,  adj.,  for  a  cough, 
Gr.  ^»)Xl'c6s,  fr.  ^^f  cough:  cf.  F.  bechi'jue.']  (Med.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  relieving,  a  cough.  Thomas,  ^n.  A 
medioine  for  relieving  coughs.  Qnirwy. 

Beck  (bSk),  n.     See  Beak.     [Obs.^  Spe7iser. 

Beck.  V.  [OE.  bck,  AS.  becc  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bckkr 
brook,  OHG.  pah,  G.  bach.^     A  small  brook. 

The  hrooks,  the  becks,  the  rills.  Draijton. 

Beck,  n.    A  vat.    See  Back. 

Beck,  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Becked  (b5kt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Becking.]  [Contr.  of  beckon.']  To  nod,  or  make 
a  sign  with  the  head  or  liaiid.     [Aichaic'l  Drayton. 

Beck,  V.  t.     To  notify  or  call  by  a  nod,  or  a  motion  of 

the  head  or  hand  ;  to  intimate  a  command  to.   \_Archnic'\ 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  Shak. 

Beck,  n.  A  significint  nod,  or  motion  of  the  head  or 
hand,  esp.  as  a  call  or  conmiand. 

Thf.'v  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  ?i«;t.  Shak. 

Beck^er  (b^k'er),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  fish  {Pagel- 
lua  f(utrodonf'i.-f) ;  the  sea  bream  or  braise. 

Beck'et  (bek'Ct),  v.     [Cf.  D.  bek  beak,  and  E.  beak.'] 

1.  {Xaut.)  A  Hiiiall  grommet,  or  a  ring  or  loop  of  rope 
or  metal  for  holding  tilings  in  position,  as  spars,  ropes, 
etc.  ;  also  a  bracket,  a  pocket,  or  a  handle  made  of  rope. 

2.  A  fipadi-  for  digging  turf.     {Prov,  JCng.}       Wright. 
Beck'on  (hSk'k'n),  v.  i.     [OE.  bekcnm,  bekmeji,  AS. 

heaniiau,  fr.  bcncrn  a  sign.  See  Beacon,  and  cf.  Beck  to 
nod.]  To  make  a  sign  to  another,  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand  or  finger,  or  by  nodding,  or  the  like,  as  a  summons 
or  signal,  or  as  a  hint  or  intimation. 

Stood  and  futlourd  at  the  doorway.        LonyMlow. 

Beck'on,  r.  t.  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Beckoned  (-k'nd)  ;  p. 
«r.  &  rb.  n.  Beckoning.]  To  make  a  significant  sign  to  ; 
hence,  to  aummon,  as  by  a  motion  of  the  hand. 

Ili-i  distant  friends  he  beckons  near.  DrjKlen. 

Itbeckotif  you  to  go  away  with  it.  .Sfiak. 

Beck'on,  n.  A  slfj^n  made  without  words;  a  beck. 
''  At  the  firnt  beckon.^*  JioUmjhrokc. 

Be-clap  (b*-klilp'),i'.  t.  [OE.  hiclappen.']  To'catch  ; 
to  L'r;iHp:  to  iimiiare.      [0/at.]  Chaurrr. 

Becilp'  ("b.'-klTj/),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BECLirrRi) 
(  klTpt')-]  IAS.  bcclypjian  ;  pref.  be  -f  clyppnn  to  cm- 
i.rii' c]     To  embrace  ;  t(»  surround.     [Oi.i.]  M'l/clif. 

Be-ClOUd'  (b^-kloud'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bbcloddbd; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Beclouding.]  To  cause  obscurity  or  dim- 
neaii  to  ;  to  dim  ;  to  cloud. 

If  tliou  becloud  the  sunnhinc  of  thine  rye.      Qunrlf». 
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Be-come'  (be-kHra'),  v.  i.  limp.  Became  (-kam') ; 
p.p.  Become;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Becoming.]  [OE.  bicu- 
meu,  bccumen,  AS.  becuman  to  come  to,  to  hapju-u  ; 
akin  to  D.  bekomen,  OHG.  piqueman,  Goth.  bi<piii/ian 
to  come  upon,  G.  bekommen  to  get,  suit.  See  Be-,  and 
Co-ME.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  enter 
into  some  state  or  condition,  by  a  chaiij.  3  from  anotlier 
state,  or  by  assuming  or  receiving  new  properties  or  qual- 
ities, additional  matter,  or  a  new  character. 

Tlie  Lord  God  .  .  .  breathed  into  hiB  nostrils  the  breath  of 

life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  toul.  lien.  ii.  7. 

That  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime.       JIdto/i. 

2.  To  come  ;  to  get.     [Obs.'} 

But.  madam,  wliere  is  Warwick  then  become  f         .%ak. 

To  become  of,  to  be  the  present  state  or  place  of  ;  to  be 
the  fate  of  ;  to  be  the  end  of ;  to  be  the  final  or  subse- 
quent condition  of. 

Wliat  is  then  become  o/eo  huge  a  multitude  ?    Sir  W.  lialcigh. 

Be-come',  r.  t.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  to  ;  to  be  con- 
gruous with ;  to  befit ;  to  accord  with,  in  character  or 
circumstances  ;  to  be  worthy  of,  or  proper  for  ;  to  cause 
to  appear  well ;  —  said  of  persons  and  things. 

It  Incomes  me  so  to  epeak  of  so  excellent  a  poet,    Dnjden. 

I  have  known  persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress  become 
them,  aa  to  convert  it.  at  length,  into  their  proper  eelf,  and  tims 
actually  to  become  the  dress.  Cokrid-je. 

Be-COm'ed  (be-kum'6d),  a.     Proper;  decorous.  [0^6\] 
And  gave  him  what  becomcd  love  I  niiglit.  S/iak. 

Be-COm'ing,  «.  Appropriate  or  fit ;  congruous  ;  suit- 
able ;  graceful ;  befitting. 

A  low  and  becomin<7  tone.  Thackeray. 

Formerly  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

Sucli  discourses  as  arc  becoming  of  them.       Drijden. 

Syn.  — Seemly;  comely;  decorous;  decent;  proiwr. 

Be-GOm'ing,  n.  That  which  is  becoming  or  appro- 
liriate.     [(M,v.]  Shak. 

Be-com'ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  becoming  manner. 

Be-com'ing-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  becoming, 
appropriate,  or  fit ;  cougruity  ;  fitness. 

The  hecomiiKjncss  of  human  nature.  Grew. 

Be-crip'ple  (b?-krip'p'l),  v.  t.  To  make  a  cripple  of  ; 
to  cvippl.' ;  tn  lame.     [/?.]  Dr.  II.  More. 

i!  Be-CU'na  (ba-koo'na),  n.  [Sp.]  {Zo'Ol.)  A  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  {Sphynena  spet).     See  Barracuda. 

Be-curl'  (be-kdrl'),i'.  i.     To  curl;  to  adorn  with  curls. 

Bed  (bSd),  n.  [AS.  bed,  bedd  ;  akin  to  OS.  bed,  D. 
bed,  bedde,  Icel.  bc'^r,  Dan.  bed,  Sw.  badd,  Goth,  badi, 
OHG.  bet/i,  G.  betl,  bette,  bed,  beet  a.  plat  of  ground ;  all 
of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  An  article  of  furniture  to  sleep 
or  take  rest  in  or  on  ;  a  couch.  Specifically  :  A  sack  or 
mattress,  filled  with  some  soft  material,  in  distinction 
from  the  bedstead  on  which  it  is  placed  (as,  a  feather 
bed),  or  this  with  the  bedclothes  added.  In  a  general 
sense,  any  thing  or  place  used  for  sleeping  or  reclining 
on  or  in,  as  a  quantity  of  hay,  straw,  leaves,  or  twigs. 

And  made  for  him  [a  horse]  a  leafy  bed.  Byron. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake.  . .  .  make  the  beds.      Shak. 

In  hcil  ho  slept  not  for  my  urging  it.  Shak. 

2.  (Used  as  the  symbol  of  matrimony)  Marriage. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  Iiis  second  bed.     Clarendon. 

3.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden,  usually 
a  httle  raised  above  the  adjoining  ground.  "  £eds  of  liy- 
acinth  and  roses."  Milton. 

4.  A  mass  or  heap  of  anj-thiug  arranged  hke  a  bed ; 
as,  a  bed  of  ashes  or  coals. 

5-  The  bottom  of  a  watercourse,  or  of  any  body  of 
water;  as,  the  bed  of  a  river. 

So  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton. 

6.  (Geol.)  A  layer  or  seam,  or  a  horizontal  stratum 
between  layers  ;  as,  a  bed  of  coal,  iron,  etc. 

7.  (Gu7i.)  See  Gun  carriage,  and  Mortar  bed. 

8.  (Masonry)  (a)  The  horizontal  surface  of  a  building 
stone ;  as,  the  upper  and  lower  bed.'^.  {b)  A  course  of 
stone  or  brick  in  a  wall,  (c)  The  place  or  material  in 
wliich  a  block  or  brick  is  laid,  {d)  The  lower  surface  of 
a  brick,  slate,  or  tile.  Knight. 

9.  {Mech.)  The  foundation  or  the  more  solid  and  fixed 
part  or  framing  of  a  machine  ;  or  a  part  on  wdiich  some- 
thing is  laid  or  supported  ;  as,  the  bed  of  an  engine. 

10.  The  superficial  earthwork,  or  ballast,  of  a  railroad, 

11.  (Printing)  The  flat  part  of  the  press,  on  which 
the  form  is  laid. 

1^^^  Bed  is  much  used  ndjectively  or  in  combination  ; 
aoTbed  key  or  betfkey ;  bed  wrench  or  6t'Jwrench ;  bed- 
chamber ;  ^ft/maker,  etc. 

Bed  of  juBtlce  (French  Hist.),  the  throne  (F.  fit  bed)  oc- 
cupied by  the  king  when  sittinp  in  one  of  his  parliaments 
(judicial  <'ourt8);  hence,  a  session  of  a  refntctory  parlin- 
mnit,  lit  winch  the  king  was  present  for  tli'-  piirpnsf  of 
caiisiiiL'  his  decrees  to  be  registered.  -  To  be  brought  to  bed. 
to  In-  di-liv.-red  of  a  cliild  ;  -often  foU-.w-d  by  ,./" .-  a.s,  to 
be  /irci/'iht  to  l-cd  of  a.  son.  --To  make  a  bed,  to  prepare  a 
bed  :  to  arrange  or  put  in  order  a  bed  and  it.s  bedaiup.  ~ 
From  bed  and  board  (/>(/"■),  aphrase  applied  to  a  separation 
by  partial  divorce  of  man  and  wife,  without  dissolWng 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  such  a  divorce  fnow  com- 
monly called  a  judiciid  .Kcparalion)  be  granted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  wife,  she  may  have  alimony. 

Bed,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedded  ;  ;>.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
BEr>i)iNO.]     1.  To  place  in  a  bed.     [Obs.]  Jiacon. 

2.  To  make  partaker  of  one's  bed  ;  to  cohabit  with. 

I  '11  to  the  TuKCan  wars,  and  never  l>cd  her.        ^hak. 

3.  To  funiisli  with  a  bed  or  bedding. 

4.  To  plant  or  arrange  in  beds;  to  set,  or  cover,  as  in 
a  bed  of  soft  earth  ;  aa,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in 
mold. 

B.  To  l.iy  or  ]tut  in  any  hollow  place,  or  place  of  rout 
and  security,  Kiirrouuded  or  inclosed  ;  to  cniljed  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  or  place  ujion  a  bod  or  foundation  ;  as,  to  bed 
a  stone  ;  it  was  bedded  on  a  rock. 

Amnncnil  chainn  nr  clii*tersof  mountains  whore  lar^e  bodies 
of  »ilill  water  ore  bt-ddcd.  Worilawortli. 
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6.  (Masonry)  To  dress  nr  prepare  the  surface  of  (U 
stone)  so  as  to  terve  as  a  bed. 

7.  To  lay  fiat ;  to  lay  in  order  ;  to  place  in  a  horlzoir 
tal  or  recumbent  position.     "  Bedded  hair."  Shak. 

Bed  (b6d),  V.  i.    To  go  to  bed  ;  to  cohabit. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  hia  wile,       WiAeman, 

Be-dabHoIe  (be-dSb'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedab- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedabbling  (-bllug).]  To 
dabble  ;  to  sprinkle  or  wet.  Shak, 

Be-dafI'  (be-daf),  V.  i.  To  make  a  daff  or  fool  of. 
[Obs.~\  Chancer. 

i'  Bed''a'^at  (bSd'a-gat),  n.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddiiifits  ui  Burmali.  Malcom, 

Be-dag'gle  (bu-dag'g'l)i  ^-  '■    To  daggle. 

Be-dash'  Vbe-dash'),  v.  t.  [jiinp.  &  p.  p.  Bedashed 
(-dSshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bedashing.]  To  wet  by  dash- 
ing or  throwing  water  or  other  liquid  upon  ;  to  bespatter. 
"  Trees  bedashed  with  rain."  Shak, 

Be-daub'  (be-dal/),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedaubei> 
(-dabd') ;  p.  pr.  &-  vb.  n.  Bedaubing.]  To  daub  over;  to 
besmear  or  soil  with  anything  thick  and  dirty. 

Ikdauh  foul  designs  with  a  fainarnish.        Parroio. 

Be-daz'zle  (be-d5z'z"l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  J),  p.  Bedaz- 
zled (-z'ld) ;  2^-  P''-  ^  ^'^-  ''■  Bedazzling  (-zlTng).]  To 
dazzle  or  make  dim  by  a  strong  light.  ^^  Bedazzled  with 
the  sun."  Shak. 

Bedbug'  (bSd'bug'),  n.  (ZoYd.)  A  wingless,  blood- 
sucking, hemipterous  insect  (Cimex  leetuhn'iu.i).  some- 
times infesting  houses  and  especially  beds.  See  Illustra- 
tion in  Appendix, 

Bed'chair'  l,-char'),  ".  A  chair  with  adjustable  back» 
for  tlie  sick,  to  support  them  while  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Bed'cham  ber  (-cham'ber),  n.  A  chamber  for  a  bed  ; 
an  ap:irtment  for  .'bleeping  in.  Shak. 

Lords  of  the  bedchamber,  eight  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold,  all  of  noble  families,  who  wait  in  turn  a  week  each. 
?£•,,,,.]_  Ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  eight  ladies,  all  titled, 
holding  a  similar  i)rti«  i:il  pu^itiuii  in  the  royal  household, 
during  the  reign  of  a  (iiieen.     [En'j.] 

Bed'clothes'  (-klotliz'  or  -kloz'),  n.  pi.  Blankets^ 
sheets,  coverlets,  etc.,  for  a  bed.  Shak. 

Bed'cord'  (-k8rd')»  «■  A  cord  or  rope  interwoven  in  a 
bedstead  so  as  to  support  the  bed. 

Bed'ded  (-tied),  a.  Provided  with  a  bed  ;  as,  a  double- 
bedded  room  ;  placed  or  arranged  in  a  bed  or  beds. 

Bed'dlng  (bgd'dtng),  n.  [AS.  bedding,  beding.  See 
Bed.]  1.  A  bed  and  its  furniture;  the  materials  of  a 
bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast ;  bedclothes ;  litter. 

2.  {(icol.)  The  state  or  position  of  beds  and  layers. 

Bede  (bed),  v.  t.  [See  Bid,  r.  ^1  To  pray ;  also,  to 
ofler;  to  protter.     [Obs.']      B.  of  Gloucester.     Chaucer, 

Bede,  n.     (Mininq)  A  kind  of  pickax. 

Be-deck'  (be-dek').  '"■  '■  ['"'7^-  *  P-  P-  Bedecked- 
(-d6kt') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Bedecking.]  To  deck,  orna- 
ment, or  adorn ;  to  grace. 

Bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands.    Pennant. 

II  Bed'e-guar,_Bed'e-gar  (bM'5-gar),  «.    [F.,  fr.  Per. 

bad-au-ard,  or  bud-auartlah,  prop.,  a  kind  of  white  thorn, 
or  thistle.]  A  gall  produced  on  rosebushes,  esp.  on  the 
sweetbrier  or  eglantine,  by  a  puncture  from  the  oviposi- 
tor of  a  palltly  (Bhodites  rosit).  It  was  once  supposed  to 
have  medicinal  properties. 

Bede'house'  (bed'hous'),  n.    Same  as  Beadhouse. 

Be'del,  Be'dell  (be'd'l),  n.     Same  as  Beadle. 

Be'del-ry  (be'd'l-ry),  n.    Beadleship.    [Obs.1   Blount, 

II  Bed^'en  (bed'Su),  v.  (Zo"l.)  The  Abyssinian  or  Ara- 
bian ibex  (Capra  Aiibiana).  It  is  probably  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Bible. 

Bedes'man  (bedz'man),?!.  Same  as  Beadsman.  [Obs."} 

Be-dev'll  (be-d5v''l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedeviled- 
or  Bedevilled  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bedeviling  or  Bede^ti- 
LiNG.]  1.  To  throw  into  utter  disorder  and  confusion, 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits ;  to  bring  under  diabol- 
ical influence ;  to  torment. 

P.edevihd  and  used  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew.    .Sterne. 

2.  To  spoil ;  to  corrupt.  Wright. 

Be-dev'il-ment  (-mfnt),  n.  The  state  of  being  bedev- 
iled ;  bewildering  confusion  ;  vexations  trouble.  [CoUoq.1 

Be-dew'  (be-du').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedewed  (-dud') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Bedewing.]  To  moisten  with  dew,  or  as- 
with  dew.     "  Falling  tears  his  face  bedew.^''         Dryden. 

Be-dew'er  (-pr),  n.     Cue  who,  or  that  which,  bedews- 

Be-dew'y  (-y),  "•    Moist  with  dew  ;  dewy.     [06.s.] 

5sight  witli  her  bedciry  winRs.  A.  Prcu'cr^ 

Bed'fel'lOW  (bl^d'fel'lS),  n.  One  who  lies  with  an- 
other in  tlic  same  bed  ;  a  person  who  shares  one's  couch. 

Bed'fere'      I  (.-fcr),  v.     [Bed  +  AS.  /era  a  compan- 

Bed'phere'  I      ion.]    A  bedfellow.    [Ob.t.']    Chapman. 

Bed'gown'  (-goun').  n.    A  nightgown. 

Be-drght'(be-dit').^'. '■  [;'■;'•  Bedight.  Bedighted.J 
Tobfdeck;  to  array  or  equip;  loadorn.  [Archaii-]  Miltun. 

Be-dlm'  (bc-dTm').  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedimmed 
(-dinid') ;  />.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  BedImminq.]  To  make  dim  ;  to 
obscure  or  darken.  Shak. 

Be-dlz'en  (be-dtz'z'n  or  be-di'z'n  ;  277),  v.  t.  To  dress. 
or  adorn  tawdrily  or  with  false  taste. 

Rcmniints  of  tape^ried  hanpinps, . . .  and  shreds  of  picturefl, 
with  whicii  he  had  bedizened  jiis  tatters.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Be-diz'en-ment  (-mmt),  v.  Tliat  which  bedizens  ;  tho- 
act  of  dres.siim.  or  the  state  of  being  dnsM-il.  tawdrily. 

BedTcey'  (bC^d'kii'),  ?'■  An  instrumL-nt  fur  lighteningr 
the  parts  of  a  bcd8tea<l. 

Bed'lam  (bed'h/m^  n.  [See  Bethlehem.]  1.  A  place 
appropriated  to  the  confiuoment  and  caro  of  the  insane  ; 
a  madhouse.  Abp.  Tilht.wn. 

2.  An  insane  person;  a  lunatic;  a  madman.     [Obs.l- 

Let 's  get  the  fx-dlam  to  lead  him.  Stiok. 

3.  Any  place  where  uproar  and  confusion  prevail. 
Bedlam,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  fit  for,  a  madhouse.. 

"Tin-  bedlam,  brainsick  duchess."  Shak. 

Bed'lam-lte  f-if),  ;*.  An  inhabitojit  of  a  madhouse  ;. 
a  m.^dltKUl.     '■  Raving  bedlamites.''''  Beattie, 

Bed'tnak^er  l-mak'erK  «.     One  who  makes  beds. 
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Bed'-moU'lng     i  (b?<l'in51(l'Tng),    n.      (Arch.)  TIio 

Bed'-mould'lng  I  molding  of  a  cornice  ininiediatcly 
below  the  roroiia.  Ox/.  Glax.s. 

Be-dOtO^  (bc-ilof),  f .  ^  To  catise  to  dote  ;  to  doccivp. 
[Obs.]  Chiiucrr. 

Bed'OU-ln  (ijed'oii-en  or  b6d'66-Tn),  n.  [F.  balvuiu, 
OK.  /'I'-'lJi/jt,  fr.  Ar.  bciUnvl  rural,  livinK  in  tliu  desert,  fr. 
h<idir  dcsfrt,  fr.  bmiii  to  live  in  the  dpwrt,  to  lead  a  no- 
ni;idic  life.]  One  of  tlio  nomadic  Arab.s  who  live  in  tents, 
and  are  ecattcri'd  over  Ariibia,  Syria,  and  iiortliern  Africa, 
esp.  in  tlio  deaorts.  ~Bed'OU-in-lsm  (-iz'in),  n. 

Bed'ou-iJl,  (I.     Pertaining  to  the  Bedouins  ;  nomad. 

Bed'pan'  (,-i'ttnO,  "■  1-  A  pan  forwanuing  beds.  Nnre.i. 

2.  A  ahullow  chamber  vessel,  so  constructed  that  it 
can  bi'  UHPd  l)y  a  sick  person  in  bed. 

Bed'phere'(-fer'), «.  SceliEDFErtE.  {Obs.'\  h'.Jonson. 

Bed'plece'(-pes'),   » 7t.   (ilA/c/j.)  Tlie  foundation  frnm- 

Bed'plate'  (-I'lat^,  f  iuK  oi"  v'i^f^,  by  which  the  other 
parts  art-  supported  and  held  in  place  ;  tlie  bed  ;  — called 
also  l,i!si'})Ui(r  and  snleplate. 

Bed'pOBt'  (-post'),  n.  1.  One  of  tlio  four  standards 
tliat  support  a  bedstead  or  tlie  canopy  over  a  bedstead. 

2.  Anciently,  a  poht  or  pin  on  each  side  of  the  bed  to 
kcpp  till-  clothe.s  from  falling  off.    See  Bedstafp.  Brewer. 

Bed'quUt'  (-kwtU/),  71.    A  quilt  for  a  bed  ;  a  coverlet. 

Be-drabnble  (b^-drab'b'l),  v.  t.  To  befoul  with  rain 
and  mud;  to  dralilih'. 

Be-drag'gle  (be-drJtK'c'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedrag- 
gled (-g'ld) ;  ;*.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  BEDitAaoLiNO  (-rIhik).]  To 
drapgle  ;  to  soil,  as  garments  wliiL-h,  in  walking,  are  .suf- 
fered to  drag  in  dust,  mud,  etc.  Swi/i. 

Be-drench'  (bt-dr6nch'),  v.  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
DRENi  HEU  (-drSncht) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  BKDRE^•CH1NG.1  To 
drt-n^li ;  to  s:iturate  w  itli  moisture  ;  to  Koak.  Shah. 

Be-drlb'bl©  (be-drtb'b'l),  V.  i.     To  dribble  upon. 

Bed'rld'  (bed'rld'),         j  n-      [OE.   bedrede,   AS.  hcd- 

Bed'rld''den  (-rld'd'n),  (  redn,  bedrida  ;  from  brd, 
bedd.,  a  bed  or  couch  -f  ridda  a  rider  ;  cf.  OHG.  pettinso, 
G.  belirUe.  See  Bed,  7?-,  and  Ride,  v.  i.']  Confined  to 
the  bed  by  sickness  or  infirmity.  "Her  decrepit,  sick, 
and  6(;</j-/(/ father."  Shak.  *'Tlie  estate  of  a  6e<i/-itWe;i 
old  gentleman. "     Macaiifay. 

Bed'rlght'  I  {-rlt'),  n.    IBed  +  right,  ri(e.'\     The  duty 

Bed'rlte'     )      or  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed.  ShaL. 

Be-drlz'zle  (be-drtz'z'l),  v.  t.     To  drizzle  upon. 

Bed'  rock'  (rSk').  {Mining)  Tlie  solid  rock  under- 
lying' superficial  formations.     Also  Fig. 

Bed'room  (-room),  n.  1.  A  room  or  apartment  in- 
tended or  used  for  a  bed  ;  a  lodguig  room. 

2.  Roominabed.  [In  this  sense  preferably  fcerZ  7'oowi.] 
Then  by  your  side  no  b-jd  room  me  deny.  Shnk. 

Be-drop'  (be-dr5p'),  v.  t.    To  sprinkle,  as  with  drops. 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bcdrojiped  with  gold.      Pop^. 

Be-dnig'  (be-driig'),  v.  t.  To  drug  abundantly  or 
excessively. 

Bed'  screw'  (bBd'  skru').     1.  {Naut.)  A  form  of  jack 
screw  for  lifting  large  bodies,  and  assisting  in  launching. 
2.  A  long  screw  formerly  used  to  fasten  a  bedpost  to 
one  of  the  adjarent  side  pieces. 

Bed'slde'  (lj5d'sid'),  «.    The  side  of  a  bed. 

Bed'Slte'  (-sit'),  n.     A  recess  in  a  room  for  a  bed. 

Of  thf  three  bedrooms,  two  have  fireplocea.  and  all  are  of  fair 
fi7e.  with  wirnlows  and  bedsUc  well  placed-  Quart.  Jicr. 

Bed'sore'  (-sor'),  7i.  {Med.)  A  sore  on  the  back  or 
liips  cauKPd  by  lying  for  a  long  time  in  bed. 

Bed'spread'  (-sprSd'),  7t.  A  bedquilt ;  a  counterpane  ; 
a  coverlet.      {U.  S.'} 

Bed'staff^  {-HtkP)yn.;pf.  Bedstaves  (-stavz').     "A 

wooden  pin  stuck  anciently  on  the  sides  of  the  bedstead, 

to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping  on  eitherside."  J"o/(»50?j. 

Ilobtcss,  QCCummodalc  us  with  a  hedstaff.    B.  Jonson. 

Say  there  is  no  virtue  in  cudgels  and  bedstaves.    Brome. 

Bed'Stead  (bSd'stgd),  7i.  [Bed  -}-  stead  a  frame.]  A 
franu'wurk  for  supporting  a  bed. 

Bed'  steps'  (steps').  Steps  for  mountmg  a  bed  of 
unusual  heii];ht. 

Bed'stOCk  (bSd'stSk),  n.  The  front  or  the  back  part 
of  the  frame  of  a  bedstead.     [Ob.^.  or  Dial.  Eng.'} 

Bed'straw' (-stra'),  7).  1.  Straw  put  into  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  slender  herbs,  usually  with  square 
stems,  whorled  leaves,  and  small  wliite  flowers. 

Our  Lady's  bedstraw,  which  has  yellow  flowers,  is  Ga- 
liuin  vtraia.  —  Wliite  bedstraw  is  (J.  iiiut/wjo. 

Bed'SWerv'er  (-swerv'er),  71.  One  who  swerves  from 
and  is  unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow.     IPoeiic']     Shah: 

Bed'tlck'  (-ttk'),  n.  A  tick  or  bag  made  of  cloth,  used 
for  inclosing  the  materials  of  a  bed. 

Bed'time'  (-tim'),  71.     The  time  to  go  to  bed.       Shak. 

Be-dUCk'  (be-duk'),  v.  t.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Beducked 
(-dukt').]  To  duck;  to  put  the  liead  under  water;  to 
immerse.     "  Deep  himself  lif-dnrl-pd.''''  Speiuer. 

Bed'uln  (bgd'wTn),  n.     See  Bedouin. 

Be-dung'  (be-diang'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedunged 
(-dungd').]  To  cover  with  dung,  as  for  manuring:  to 
bedaub  or  defile,  literally  or  figuratively.  Bp.  Hall. 

Be-dust'  (be-dusf),  V.  t.  To  sprinkle,  soil,  or  cover 
with  dust.  Sherivood. 

Bed'ward  (bSd'werd),  mlr.     Towards  bed. 

Be-dwarf'  (be-dwarf),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Bedwarped 
(-dwarft').]  To  make  a  dwarf  of ;  to  stunt  or  hinder  the 
growth  of ;  to  dwarf.  '^  Donne. 

Be-dye'  (be-dl'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedted  (-did')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  t>b.  71.  Bedyeing.]    To  dye  or  stain. 

Briton  fields  with  Sarnzin  blood  bedijed.        Spnts/r. 

Bee  (he),  7).  p.  of  Be  ;  —  used  for  6ee7i.  [Obs-I  Spen.ter. 

Bee  (be),  71.  [AS.  bed  ;  akin  to  D.  bij  and  bij'e.,  Icel. 
hy,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bi,  OHG.  pini,  G.  biene,  and  perh.  Ir. 
beachj  Litb.  bitis,  Skr.  bha.  V97.]  1.  {Z06J.)  An  insect 
of  the  or Aev Hymenoptera,^\di  family Apidn-  (the  honey- 
bees), or  family  A7idr€7iidLe  (the  solitary  bees).  See 
Honeybee. 

G^^  There  are  many  genera  and  species.  The  common 
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honeybee  (.-ipi^  vif-Vifu-a)  lives  in  swarmfl,  each  of  which 
lias  its  own  (lui-i'ii,  iln  males  or  drones,  and  its  very  nu- 
merous wnrkiTH.  wliii'h  are  barren  females.  Besides 
tliti  .1.  mt-lhjien  tln'ii'  arc  iitlier  Kpcri^^H  and  varieties  of 
honeybees,'as  tin-  I.  Iiuusti'a  ot  Sjtiun  and  Italy;  the 
.1.  Indira  of  luflia;  IIh-  A./<i.sr,.il<iu{  Kgypt.  •V\wl><n,i- 
b/ihrr  is  a  spccii-.-i  oi  Jioiu'Lu-i.  'J'lu-  tropical  honeybees 
belong  mostly  to  Mvdpoina  and  7'ni/iniii. 

2.  A  neighborly  gathering  of  people  who  engage  in 
united  labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family  ; 
as,  a  quilting  bee;  a  husking  bee ;  a.  raising  bee.    [U.  S.] 

TI)c  ccllnr  .  .  .  v/nti  duK  by  a  /■r.-  in  n  hIukVi  <lu.y.     H.  O.  (Umdrirh. 

3.  }>l.  [Trolj.  fr.  AS.  beak  ring.  fr.  bfujaii  to  bend.  See 
lut  Ilow.j  {yaiit.)  Pieces  of  hard  wooii  Iwlted  to  the  t-idcs 
of  the  bowsprit,  to  iceve  the 
fure-tuimiast  stays  through  ; 
— «alled  also  ba:  bUjcks. 

Bee  beetle  {Zn'ol.)^  a  beetle 
(Trirln-d,  .<;  aju'iriiis)  parasitic 
in  beeliivcH.  —  Beo  bird  iZ":,/.)^ 
a  bird  Iliac  cats  lln^  Iioiicylice, 
as  tin-  Kuropean  llycatrlK-r, 
and    tlie    Am<*rican    Kingbird. 

-  Bee  flower  {But.).,  an  orchid- 
aceous plant  of  the  genus 
li]ilirii.<:  ((>.  <i}-ij'era),  whose 
rtowcr.s  Iiavc  soiiil^  rcHcmblance 
to  bees,  llic.4,  .^ud  cMicr  iuHCi'ts. 

—  Bee  fly  {ZoiJL),  a  two  winged 
fly  of  the  family  Bombi/tUda:. 
Some    species,   in  tlie  larval   state,  are   parasitic   upon 
bees.  —  Beo  garden,  a  garden  or  inclosure  to  set  beehives 

in;  an  apiary.  Murltnu-r. — 
Bee  glue,  a  soft,  unctuous 
matter,  witli  wliicli  bees  ce- 
ment tiie  combs  to  the  hives, 
and  close  up  the  cells ;  — 
called  also  jn-opn/is.  —  Bee 
bawk  iZooDy  the  honey 
buzzard.  — Beekiller(^"fj/.), 
a  large  two-winged  fly  of 
the  family  Asifid:r  (esp. 
Trinniiu'ii  (iiiirii)-(i)  which 
feeds  upon  the  honeybee. 
See  ROBBEH  fi.y.  —  Bee  louse 
(Zool.),  a  minute,  wingless,  dipterous  insert  Uirauhi 
area)  parasitic  on  hive  bees.  —  Bee  martin  (Zoo/.),  the 
kingbird  ( Tjirainitm  Caro- 
Iniciists)  wliich  occasion- 
ally feeds  on  bees. —Bee 
moth  (Zo'ol.)y  a  moth 
( Uullerin  ctrt'imu)  wliose 
larvae  feed  on  honeycomb, 
occasionbig  great  damage 
in  beehives.  —  Bee  wolf 
iZodl.)^  the  larva  of  the  bee 
beetle.  Si-e  Illu.-st.  of  lU-f 
bci'fle.  —  To  have  a  bee  in 
the  head  or  in  the  bonnet. 
('/)  To  be  choleric.  [Vbs.]  Bcc  Louse. 
(h)  To  be  restless  or  un- 
easy. B.  Joitsoii.  (r)  To 
be  full  of  fancies:  to  be  a  little  crazy.  "  She's  whiles 
crack-brained,  and  has  a  bee  in  her  head."  Sir  TV.  Sculf. 
Bee'bread'  (be'brSd'),  «■  A  brown,  bitter  substance 
found  in  some  of  the  cells  of  honeycomb.  It  is  made 
chiefly  from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  collected  by 
bees  as  food  for  their  young. 

Beech  (bech),  71. :  pi.  Beeches  (-ez) 
h*ce ;  akin  to  D.  beuk^  OHG.  bnochn, 
G.  buche^  Icel.  beyh\  Dan.  bug^  Sw. 
bokj  Russ.  btik,  L.  fagus,  Gr.  <^7)yos 
oak,  <l>ayeLi>  to  eat,  Skr.  bhaksh ;  the 
tree  being  named  originally  from  the 
esculent  fruit.  See  Book,  and  cf. 
7tb  BtrcK,  Buckwheat.]  {Bot.)  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Fagus. 

t^"  It  grow.s  to  a  large  size,  hav- 
ing a  smooth  bark  and  tnick  foliage, 
and  bears  an  edible  triangular  nut,  of 
which  swine  are  fond.  Tlie  Faijus 
sylratica  is  the  European  species,  and 
the  F.ferrii'jin>''t  that  of  America. 

Beech  drops  {Bot.).,  a  parasitic  plant 
which  grows  on  the  roots  of  beeclu's 
(Ej'i/die'fits  A'lii'rirniitO.  —"Beech  mar- 
ten (ZooL),  tlie  stone  martt-n  of  Eu- 
rope (Musfefa  foina).  —  Beech  maat. 
the  nuts  of  the  beech,  esp.  as  they 
lie  under  the  trees,  hi  autumn.  —  Beech 
oU,  oil  expressed  from  the  mast  or 
nuts  of  the  beech  tree.  —  Copper  beech, 
a  variety  of  the  European  beech  with 
copper-colored,  shining  leaves. 

Beech'en  (bech"n),  a.  [AS.  becen.'\  Consisting,  or 
made,  of  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech  ;  belonging  to 
the  beech.     "•  Plain  becchen  vessels."  Dryden. 

Beech'nut'  (-"ut'),  n.  The  nut  of  the  beech  tree. 
Beech'  tree'  (tre').    The  beech. 
Beech'y  (-y),  a.     Of  or  relating  to  beeches. 
Bee'-eat'er  (be'efcr),  n.     {Zobl.)  («)  A  bird  of  the 
genus    M'.- 
Tops,  that 
feeds    on 
bees.      The 
European 
species       (M. 
opiaster)   is 
remarkable 
for  its  bril- 
liant colors. 
{b)  An  Af  ri- 
c  a  n  bird  of 
the  genus  ^Ai- 
7iopomnstes. 

Beet  (bef), 
n.  [OE.  hue/, 
befc,  beef.,  OF.  boef,  buef,  F.  b<mij'y  fr.  L.  bos,  bovis,  ox  : 
akin  toGr.  ^oCs,  Skr.  go  cow,  and  E.  coir.  See  2d 
Cow.]  1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Bos,  especially  the 
common  species,  B.  taurus^  including  the  bull,  cow,  and 


a  Adult ;  b  Larva. 
(XH) 


[OE.  beche,  AS. 


Beech  Twig,  Leaf, 
and  Bur.  Bcecb- 
iiut.  entire  and  in 
section. 


Bee-eater  ( J/f mps  apia-ster). 


ox,  in  their  full  grown  state  ;  eHp.,  an  ox  or  cow  fattened 
for  food.  [In  thiK,  which  is  the  original  eeuse,  the  word 
liaH  a  plural,  bfrns  (bevz).] 

A  herd  oibxrif,  fairfjxen  and  fair  kinc.        Milton. 


Iliairrnni  t-liowiuf;  how  butchers  in  FOine  pluets  'livide  a 
In. I  creiitiire  :  I  Nick;  2  Shiikmi;  j.uee  ;  .:  Chnie  ; 
A  Tiihs  ;  r,  Cl<<(i  :  (i  IlriHkct :  7  VV.iU\i  :  h  l.oiii.  Sjrl-.m  : 
■1  Kiirrjp;  Hi  Umind  ;  II  U'g  i  I'i  I'oot ;  IS  Udder; 
]4S>Mii;  l^iClieek. 

2.  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  or  cow,  or  of  any  adult  bovine 
animal,  when  slaughtered  for  food.  [In  this  eenae,  the 
word  has  no  plural.]     "Great  meals  of  bee/.''*         Shak. 

3.  Applied  colloquially  to  human  flesh. 

Beef  (bef),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  beef. 

Beef  tea,  essence  of  beef,  or  strong  beef  broth. 

Beef'eat'er  (-et'er),  71.  [Bie/  +  mter  ;  prob.  one  wju> 
eats  another's  beef,  as  his  servant.  Cf-  AS.  hlafitta 
servant,  properly  "a  loaf  eater.]  1.  One  who  eats  beef; 
hence,  a  large,  flesliy  person. 

2.  One  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  England. 

3.  {Zo'ul.)  An  African  bird  of  the  genus  Buphagn^ 
which  feeds  on  the  larvie  of  botflies  hatched  under  the 
skin  of  oxf'n,  antelopes,  etc.     Two  species  are  known. 

Beefsteak'  (bf^f'stak'),  7^.  A  steak  of  beef ;  a  slice  of 
beef  bniilfd  or  suitable  for  broiling. 

Beef -wit' ted  (-wTt'ted),  «.    Stupid;  dull.        Shok. 

Beef'wood'  (-wd6d'),  77.  An  Australian  tree  (Casun- 
ririft),  and  its  red  wood,  used  for  cabinetwork  ;  also,  the 
trees  Stcnocarpiis  snlignus  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
Banksia  compar  of  Queensland. 

Beef'7,  a.  Having  much  beef ;  of  the  nature  of  beef ; 
resembling  beef ;  fleshy. 

Bee'hlve'  (be'hiv'),  n.  A  hive  for  a  swarm  of  be&s. 
Also  used  figuratively. 

^^W^  A  coiumon  and  typical  form  ot//ef/iirf  wasa  dome- 
shapril  iiiveiti-il  basket,  whence  certain  ancient  Irish  and 
Scot<li  aniiiii-itural  remains  are  called  bef  hive  houses. 

Bee'house'  (lions'),  71.     A  house  fur  bees  :  an  apiary. 

Bee'  larkspur  (lark'spur).    (Bot.)  See  Larkspur. 

Beeld  (bSld).  71.    Same  as  Beh^d.  Fairfax. 

"Bee'  line'  (be'  lin').  The  shortest  line  from  one  place 
to  another,  like  that  of  a  bee  to  its  hive  when  loaded  with 
honey  ;  an  air  line.     "  A  bee  li7ie  for  the  brig."      Kane. 

Be-el'ze-bub  (be-el'ze-btib),  71.  The  title  of  a  heathen 
deity  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
evil  spirits ;  hence,  the  Devil  or  a  devil.     See  Baal. 

Beem  (bem),  n.  [Pi.^.beme^bgme.']  A  trumpet.   [06*.] 

Bee'mas'ter  (be'mas'ter),  n.     One  who  keeps  bees. 

Been  (bin  ;  277).     [OE.  beon,  hen.  bin,  p.  p.  of  been, 

beov,  to  be.'  See  Be.]    Tlie  past  participle  of  Be.    In  old 

authors  it  is  also  the  pr.  tense  plural  of  Be.  See  1st  Bee. 

Assembled  been  a  senate  grave  and  stout.        Fair/a,r. 

Beer  (ber),  ti.  [OE.  beor,  ber,  AS.  beor ;  akin  to 
Fries,  binr.  Icel.  hjdrr,  OHG.  bior,  1).  &  G.  bier,  and 
possibly  E.  bretr.  V93.  See  Brew.]  1.  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  any  malted  grain,  but  commonly  from 
barley  malt,  with  hops  or  some  other  substance  to  im- 
part a  bitter  flavor. 

Q^^"  Beer  has  different  names,  as  nmall  beer,  ale,  por- 
ter, bron-ii  xfoKt,  lager  beer,  according  to  its  strength,  or 
other  qualities.    See  Ale. 

2.  A  fermented  extract  of  the  roots  and  other  parts  of 
various  plants,  as  spruce,  ginger,  sassafras,  etc. 

Small  beer,  weak  beer ;  l.fig,)  insignificant  matters.  "  To 
suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'^  Shak. 

Beer'e-gar  (-e-ger),  n.  \_Beer  -\-  eager."]  Sour  beer. 
[Oft.^.] 

Beer'hOUse'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  malt  liquors 
are  sold  ;  an  alehouse. 

Beer'i-ness  (-I-uSs),  71.    Beery  condition. 

Bcer'y  (ber'y),  a.  Of  or  resembling  beer  ;  affected 
by  beer  ;  maudlin. 

Beest'ingS  (best'Tngz),  n.     Same  as  Biestixgs. 

Bees'was'  (bez'wSks'),  7i.  Tlie  wax  secreted  by  beea, 
and  of  which  their  cells  are  constructed. 

Bees'wing'  (-wing'),  7).  The  second  crust  formed 
in  port  and  some  other  wines  after  long  keeping.  It 
consists  of  pure,  shining  scales  of  tartar,  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  wing  of  a  bee. 

Beet  (bet),  71.  [AS.  bete,  from  L.  beta.^  1.  {Bot.)  A 
biennial  plant  of  the  genus  Beta,  which  produces  an  edi- 
ble root  the  first  year  and  seed  the  second  year. 

2.  TJie  root  of  plants  of  the  genus  Beta,  different  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  which  are  used  for  the  table,  for 
feeding  stock,  or  in  making  sugar. 

r^^^  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common  beet 
(B'^f^i  vvfaari.t).  The  Old  *' white  beet,"  cultivated  for  its 
edible  leafstalks,  is  a  distinct  species  (Beta  Cicla). 

Beete,  Bete  (bet),  r.  t.  [AS.  betaTi  to  mend.  See 
Better.]     1.  To  mend  ;  to  repair.  [Obs.'}  Chaucer. 

2.  To  renew  or  enkindle  (a  fire).     [Obs.l         Chaucer. 

Bee'tle  (be't'l),  n.  [OE.  betel.  AS.  bitl,  byti,  mallet, 
hammer,  fr.  beata7>  to  beat.  See  Beat,  t*.  ^]  1.  A  heavy 
mallet,  used  to  drive  wedges,  beat  pavements,  etc. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  fabrics  are  subjected  to  a  ham- 
mering process  while  passing  over  rollers,  as  in  cotton 
mills ;  —  called  also  beetling  machi7ie.  K7ught. 


fisc,   unite,   m^^i   ^^^^i   ^Pi    ^^  i     pixy ;     f'M>d,    to'ot ;     out,    oil ;     chair ;     go ; 


sing,    iijk;     then,   tliin ;     hoN :     zh=z  in  azure 
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Bee'tlO  (be't'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beetled  (-tld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  Beetling.]     1.  To  beat  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

2.  To  liiiUh  by  subjecting  to  a  hainnieriiiK  process  in 
a  beetle  or  beetling  machine  ;  as,  to  beetle  cotton  goods. 

Bee'Ue,  «.  [OE.  bilyl,  bitl/e,  AS.  bitel,  fr.  tntan  to 
bite.  See  Bite,  r./.]  Any  insect  of 
the  order  Coleoptera,  having  four 
wings,  the  outer  pair  being  stiJf  cases 
for  covering  the  others  when  they 
are  folded  up.     See  Coleoptera. 

Beetle  mite  (Zuol.),  one  of  many 
species  of  mites,  of  the  family  <jri- 
ball-Ice,  parasitic  on  beetles.  —  Elack 
beetle,  the  common  large  black  cock- 
roach (Blatta  oneutalis). 

Bee'tle,  v.   i.     [See    Beetle- 
browed.]     To  extend  over  and  be- 
yond the  base  or  support ;  to  over- 
hang ;  to  jut. 
To  the  dreadful  summit  nf  the  cliff 
That  beetles  u'er  his  base  into  the  eea. 

Shal.: 

Each  6e£(Zini7  rampart,  and  each  tower 
Bubhnie.  WoidsworOi. 

Bee'tle  brow'  fbrou').     An  overhanging  brow. 

Bee'tle-browed'  (-broud'),  a.  [OE.  hitelbrou-ed :  of. 
OE.  bti'.l,  adj.,  aharp,  projecting,  n.,  a  beetle.  See  Bee- 
tle an  insect.]  Having  prominent,  overhanging  brows  ; 
hence,  lowering  or  sullen. 

C^^  The  earlier  meaning  was,  *'  Having  busby  or  over- 
hanging eyebrows." 

Bee'Ue-head'  (-hSdOi  '"■■    [Beetle  a  mallet  -\-  head.'\ 

1.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Tlie  black-bellied  plover,  or  bullhead  (_Squa- 
tarola  helvetica).     See  Plo\'Er. 

Bee'tle-head'ed  (-hed'ed),  n.     Dull ;  Btupid.      Shal:. 

Bee'tle-stOCk'  (-stok'),  n.     The  handle  of  a  beetle. 

Beet'  rad  isb  (bet'  rad'isii).     Same  as  Beetrave. 

Beet'rave''  i^-raV), ».  [F,  hetterave;  hette  beet  -\-  rave 
radish.]     The  common  beet  {Beta  vulgaris). 

Beeve  (-bev),  n.     [Formed  from  beeves,  pi.  of  beef.'] 
A  beef  ;  a  beef  creature. 
They  would  knock  down  the  first fccei-e they  met  with.  W.  Irving. 

Beeves  (bevz),  n.,  plural  of  Beef,  the  animal. 

Be-lall'  (be-faK),  v.  t.   \_imp.  Befell  (-fSl') ;  p.  p.  Be- 
FALLEN(-fal"n);"'j:j.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befalling.]     [AS.  be- 
/eallan;  pref.  be-  -{-feallan  to  fall.]    To  happen  to. 
1  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me.  Shak. 

Be-fall',  V.  i.    Tocorae  to  pass  ;  to  happen. 

I  have  revealed  . . .  ihe  discord  which  befell.      ZlUton. 

Be-flt'  (be-fTf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Befitted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  n.  Befftting.]  To  be  suitable  to  ;  to  suit ;  to  become. 

That  name  best  bejils  thee.  JJilfon. 

BeHt'tlng,  a.     Suitable:  proper;  becoming;  fitting. 

Be-Ht'tlng-ly,  adv.     In  a  befitting  mamier ;  suitably. 

Be-flat'ter  <  l>?-ilSt'ter),  v.  t.     To  tlatter  excessively. 

Be-floW'er  (li?-ri'>u'er),  v.  t.  To  besprinkle  or  scatter 
over  witli,  or  as  with,  flowers.  Ilohbes. 

Be-lOg'  (be-f5g'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befogged 
(-fOgd');  p.pr.  &  vb,  n.  Befoggiko  (-giug).]  1.  To  in- 
Tolve  in  a  fog  ;  —  mostly  as  a  participle  or  part.  adj. 

2.  Hence  :  To  confuse  ;  to  mystify. 

Be-fool'  (be-fool'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befooled 
(-foold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befooling.]  [OE.  befo/en  ; 
pref.  be-  -j-fol  fool.]  1.  To  fool ;  to  delude  or  lead  into 
error;  to  infatuate;  to  deceive. 

This  story  . . .  contrived  to  befool  credulous  men.   Fuller. 

2.  To  cause  to  behave  like  a  fool;  to  make  fooUsh. 
*'Some  befooling  drug."  G.  Eliot. 

Be-fore'  (be-for'),  x""^?-      [OE.  beforen^  biforen,  be- 

forcy  AS.  heforan  ;  pref.  be-  -\-foran,  fore,  before.     See 

Be-,  and  Fore.]  1.  In  front  of ;  preceding  in  space ;  ahead 

of  ;  as,  to  stand  before  the  fire  ;  before  the  house. 

His  angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.         Sfilton. 

2.  Preceding  in  time;  earlier  than;  previously  to; 
anterior  to  the  time  when  ; — sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  purpose ;  in  order  that. 

Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  John  viii.  5S. 

Before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use,  two  points  are  ncces- 
lory.  Su-ift. 


(J3r"  Formerly  before^  in  this  sense,  was  followed  by 
that,    "/yc/^wre  M(/i  Phihp  called  thee  .  .  .  I  saw  thee." 

John  i.  43. 


3<  In  advance  of ;  farther  onward,  in  place  or  time. 

The  golden  ugo  .  .  .  ifi  hrforc  us.  Curlylc. 

4.  Prior  or  preceding  in  dignity,  order,  rank,  right,  or 
worth ;  rather  than. 

Jle  that  Cometh  after  mc  is  preferred  before  me.     John  i.  15. 
The  eldest  sun  iabfj'ore  the  younger  in  succcs-sion.    Johnson. 

5.  In  presence  or  sight  of ;  face  to  face  with  ;  facing. 
Abraham  bowed  down  hiiii-iclf  6f/ort*the  people.  Gen.  xxiii,  12. 

Wherewith  shall  1  coine  before  the  Lord  ?    Micali  vi.  0. 

6.  Under  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of. 

If  a  fiuit  be  begun  bej'ore  an  archdeacon.  Ayliffc. 

7.  Open  for  ;  free  of  access  to  ;  in  the  power  of. 

The  world  was  all  before  them  where  to  choo«c.     Milton. 

Before  the  mast  (Xant.),  as  a  common'  sailor,  —because 

the  tciilors  live  in  the_ forecastle,  forward  of  the  forema.st. 

—  Before  the  wind  (.y<iuf.i,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  wind 

and  hy  its  imindso  ;  havuig  the  wind  aft. 

Be-fore',  adv.     1,  On  the  fore  part;  in  front,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  front ;  — opposed  to  in  Ihr  rmr. 

The  battle  v^anbrfore  and  behind.     2  Vhron.  xiil.  14. 

2.  In  a/lvnnce.     "  I  come  before  to  tell  you."        Shak. 

3.  In  time  past ;  previously';  already. 

You  tell  nie.  mother,  what  I  knew  bt^orc.       Drydax. 

4.  Earlier;  nooncrthan;  until  then. 

When  the  butt  i-*  out,  we  will  drink  water ;  not  o  drop  before. 

Shak. 


^^  Before  is  often  used  in  self-explaining  compounds ; 
as,  6 (/lire -cited,  //fyy/e-mentioned  ;  ^c^oresaid. 
Be-fore'hand'  (l/e-for'hSnd'),  adv.     [Before  -}-  hand.} 

1.  Ill  a  state  of  anticipation  or  preoccupation;  in  ad- 
vance ;  —  often  followed  by  with. 

Agricola  .  . .  resolves  to  be  beforc/iaml  with  the  danger.    Milton. 
Tlie  last  cited  author  has  been  beforehand  wit'-  loe.    Addison. 

2.  By  way  of  preparation,  or  preliminary  ;  previously  ; 
aforetime. 

Tht-y  may  he  taught  hi  forehand  the  skill  of  speaking.     Hooker. 

Be-fore^handS  a.  In  comfortable  circumstances  as 
regards  property  ;  forehanded. 

Rich  and  much  beforehand.  Bacon. 

Be-fore'time'  (-tim'),  adv.     Formerly ;   aforetime. 
[TlitvJ  dwelt  in  their  tents,  usibeforetime.    2  Kijkjs  xiii.  5. 

Be-for'tune  (be-f6r'tun),  v.  t.    To  befall.    [Poetic^ 

I  wish  all  good  bej'ortiine  you.  Shak. 

Be-foul'  (be-foul'),  I',  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befouled 
(-lould') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Befouling.]  [Cf.  AS.  b^fylan  ; 
pref.  be-  +  fylan  to  foul.  See  Foul,  «.]  1,  To  make 
foul ;  to  soil. 

2.  To  entangle  or  run  against  so  as  to  impede  motion. 

Be-frlend'  (be-fr6nd'),  '■■  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befrieni>- 
ed  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befriending.]  To  act  as  a  friend  to ; 
to  favor  ;  to  aid^  benefit,  or  countenance. 

By  the  darkness  iie/riCHc/ec/.  Longf-Uou-. 

Be-friend'ment  v-ment),  n.     Act  of  befriending.    [7i.] 

Be-fPlV  ( bf -f ril'),  V.  t.   To  furnish  or  deck  with  a  frill. 

Be-fringe'  {be-frinj'),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  fringe  ; 
to  form  .1  tring''  upon  ;  to  adorn  as  with  fringe,      fuller. 

Be-fud'dle  (,be-fud'd'I),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befud- 
dled (-d'ld).]    To  becloud  and  contuse,  as  with  liquor. 

Beg  (bSg  or  ba),  n.  [Turk,  beg,  pronomiced  bay. 
Cf.  Bey,  Begum.]  A  title  of  honor  m  Turkey  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  East ;  a  bey. 

Beg  (b6g),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Begged  (bSgd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&■  rb.  n.  Begging.]  [OE.  beggen,  perh.  fr.  AS.  bedecian 
(akin  to  Goth,  hidagwa  beggar),  biddnn  to  ask.  (Cf. 
Bid,  v.  t.) ;  or  cf.  beghard,  beguiii.']  1.  To  ask  earnestly 
for ;  to  entreat  or  supplicate  for  ;  to  beseech. 

I  do  ber/  your  good  wUl  in  this  case.  Shak. 

[Joseph]  be'jfjed  the  body  oi  Jesus.        Matt,  xxvii.  &s. 

Sometimes  implying  deferential  and  respectful,  rather 
than  earnest,  asking ;  as,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  beg  leave 
to  disagree  with  you. 

2.  To  ask  for  as  a  charity,  esp.  to  ask  for  habitually  or 
from  house  to  house. 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Ps.  sssvii.  25. 

3.  To  make  petition  to ;  to  entreat ;  as,  to  beg  a  per- 
son to  grant  a  favor. 

4.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  without  proof. 

5.  {Old  Law)  To  ask  to  be  appointed  guardian  for,  or 
to  ask  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for. 

Else  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards.    Jlarringtoiu 

Hence  :  To  beg  (one)  for  a  fool,  to  take  him  for  a  fool. 

I  beg  to,  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  /  betj  leave  to  .-  as, 
/  be'j  to  inform  you.  —  To  beg  the  question,  to  assume  that 
wluch  was  to  be  proved  in  ;'.  discub.siun,  instead  of  addu- 
cing the  proof  or  sustainine  the  point  by  arjjument.  — To 
go  a-begglJig,  a  figurative  phrase  to  express  the  absence 
of  demand  lor  something  which  elsewhere  brings  a  price  ; 
as,  grapes  arc  so  plentiful  there  that  they  go  a-beggmg. 

Syn.  —  To  Beo,  Ask,  Request.  To  ash  (not  in  the  sense 
of  inquiring)  is  tlie  generic  term  which  embraces  all  the.=e 
words.  To  request  is  only  a  polite  mode  of  asking.  To 
I'd.,  in  its  original  sense,  was  to  ask  with  earnestness,  and 
implied  submission,  or  at  least  deference.  At  present, 
however,  in  polite  life,  be'j  has  dropped  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  has  taken  the  place  of  both  a.^k  and  rc/inst,  on 
the  groxmd  of  its  expressing  more  of  deference  and  re- 
spect. Thus,  we  be'/  a  person's  acceptance  of  a  present ; 
we  beg  him  to  favor  us  with  his  company  ;  a  tradesman 
beos  to  announce  the  arrival  of  new  goods,  etc.  Crabb 
remarks  that,  according  to  present  usage,  "  we  can  never 
talk  of  asking  c.  person's  acceptance  of  a  thing,  or  of  a.'ik- 
ing  him  to  do  us  a  favor."  This  can  be  more  truly  said  of 
usage  in  England  than  iu  America. 

Beg,  V.  i.  To  ask  alms  or  charity,  especially  to  ask 
habitually  by  the  wayside  or  from  house  to  house ;  to 
live  by  asking  alms. 

I  can  not  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.     Luke  xvi.  3. 

II  Be'ga  (be'gA),  n.    See  Bigha. 

Be-gem'  (be-j6m').  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Begemmed 
(-jSmd') ;  p.  pr,  &  rb.  n.  Begemming.]  To  adorn  with 
gems,  or  as  with  gems. 

Begemmed  with  dewdrops.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden  isles  begem.   Shclle>/. 

Be-get'  (be-gSf),  r.  t,  [imp.  Begot  (-gSf).  (Archaic) 
Begat  (-gSf)  ;  p.  p.  Begot.  Begotten  (-pot't'n)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Begetting.]  [OE.  bigiten,  bigeten,  to  get, 
beget,  AS.  begitan  to  get;  pref.  be- -{- gitan.  See  Get, 
V.  /.]  1.  To  procreate,  as  a  father  or  sire  ;  to  generate  ; 
—  commonly  said  of  the  father. 

Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  big/:t.        Milton. 

2.  To  pet  (with  child).     [06.?.]  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  as  an  effect ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

Love  is  begot  by  fancy.  Granville. 

Be-get'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  who  begets ;  a  father. 

Beg'ga-ble  (l)eg'ga-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  begged. 

Beg'gar  (-ger),  w.  [OE.  brggrre,  fr.  brg.]  1.  One 
who  begs;  one  who  asks  or  entreats  earnestly,  or  with 
humility;  a  petitioner. 

2.  One  who  makes  it  hin  buBinesR  to  a.sk  alms. 

3.  One  who  is  dependent  upon  others  for  support;  — 
a  contcniptuouB  or  Barcastic  use. 

4.  One  who  assumea  in  argument  what  he  does  not 
prove.  Abp.  Tillotsnn. 

Beg'gar,  '*.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beooarbd  (-gerd) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  71.  Beooaiuno.]  1.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  to  nu- 
povorish;  as,  he  bad  beggared  himself.  Milton. 


2.  To  cause  to  seem  very  poor  and  inadequate. 

It  beggared  all  deacnption.  Shak. 

Beg'gar-hood  (-hood),  7i.  The  condition  of  being  a 
beggar  .  ^l^u,  the  class  of  beggars. 

Beg'gar-lsm  (beg'ger-iz'm),  71.     Beggary.     [7^.] 
Beg'gar-ll-ness  (-ll-nSs),  7t.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  bfgt;;irly  ;  meaimess. 

Beg'gar-ly  (-lyj,  a.  1.  In  the  condition  of,  or  like,  a 
beggar;  suitable  for  a  beggar;  extremely  indigent ;  pov- 
erty-stricken ;  mean  ;  poor  ;  contemptible.  "■  A  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow."  South.  "A  beggarly  fellow, 
ship."  Swift.  *'i/f/7<7aWi/ elements."  Otd.  iv.  9. 
2.  Produced  or  occasioned  by  beggary,  [Obs.'\ 
Beg'/itrhi  eins,  that  is,  those  sins  wliich  idleness  and  bcfrgary 
usually  betray  men  to  ;  such  as  lymt'.llattery, stealing,  and  dis- 
simulation. Jcr.  Taylor. 

Beg'gar-ly,  adv.  In  an  indigent,  mean,  or  despicable 
manner  ;  in  the  mamier  of  a  beggar. 

Beg'gar' S  lice'  (bSg'gerz  lis').  {Bot.)  The  prickly 
fruit  or  seed  of  certain  plants  (as  some  species  of  Echino- 
spermnia  and  ('giioglos.<nirii)  which  cUng  to  the  clothing 
of  tlni><'  u)]"  bni.^h  by  them. 

Beg'gar's  ticks'  (tlkv ).  The  bur  marigold  (Bidens) 
and  it.s  at.  ht.'iK  .■>,  wliich  are  armed  with  barbed  awns,  and 
adhere  to  clothing  and  fleeces  with  mipleasant  tenacity. 

Beg'gar-y  (b5g'ger-y),  n.  [OE.  beggene.  See  Beg- 
gar, 11.]  1.  The  act  of  begging;  the  state  of  being  a 
beggar  ;  mendicancy  ;  extreme  poverty. 

2.  Beggarly  appearance.     [7?.] 
The  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio.     Tliockeray. 

Syn,  — Indigence;  want;  penury;  mendicancy. 

Beg'gar-y,  a.     Beggarly.     [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Beg'ge-Stere  (beg'ge-ster),  n.  [Beg  -}-  •stcr.']  A  beg- 
gar.    [Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

Be-ghard'  [  (be-pard'),  v.     [F.  begard,  beg^iard ;  cf. 

Be-gaard' J  G.  brghard,  il.."*  Beghardus,  Begihar- 
dus,  Begnrdus.  Prol).  from  the  root  of  begiiiTie  -{-  -ard 
or  -hard.  See  Beguine.]  {Eccl.  Hist,)  One  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  religious  laymen  living  in  imitation  of  the 
Beguines.  They  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  werei 
afterward  subjected  to  much  persecution,  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  Innocent  X.  in  1C50.     Called  also  Begiiins. 

Be-gild'  (be-gild'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Beoilded  or 
Begilt  (-gTlt').f   To  gild.  £.  Jonson. 

Be-gln'  (be-gin'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Began  (be-gSn'), 
Begttn  (be-gun');^.  pr.  &  rb.  v.  Beginnikg  (-ning).] 
[AS.  begimiaii  (akin  to  OS.  biginnnn,  D.  &  G.  beginneii, 
OHG.  biginnan,  Goth,  dv.-ginnini,  Sw.  begyiiTia,  Dan.  be- 
gynde)',  pref.  6c- +  an  assumed  gimian.  V31.  See 
Gin  to  begin.]  1.  To  have  or  commence  an  independent 
or  first  existence  ;  to  take  rise  ;  to  commence. 

Vast  chain  of  being  \  wliich  from  God  began.        Pope. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act  or  the  first  part  of  an  action  ;  to 

enter  upon  or  commence  something  new,  as  a  new  form 

or  state  of  being,  or  course  of  action ;  to  take  the  first 

step  ;  to  start.     "Tears  began  to  flow."  Dri/den. 

When  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end.    1  Sam.  iii.  Vi. 

Be-gln',  V.  t.     1.  To  enter  on  ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  tiegin  the  eong.  Pop'. 

2.  To  trace  or  lay  the  foundation  of ;  to  make  or  place 
a  beginning  of. 

The  npn^tle  hegins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which  lends 
us  to  the  knowkdj^e  of  God.  Loch-. 

Syn.  — To  commence;  originate;  s6t  about;  start. 

Be-gln',  w.     Beginning.     [Poetic  &  Obs.l        Spenser. 

Be-gln'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  begins  or  originates 
anj-thing.  Specifically  :  A  young  or  inexperienced  prac- 
titioner or  student ;  a  tjTo. 

A  sermon  of  a  new  beginiier.  Strift. 

Be-gln'nlng  (-ntng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  doing  tliat 
wliich  begins  anjihing ;  commencement  of  an  action, 
stale,  or  space  of  time ;  entrance  into  being  or  upon  a 
course ;  the  first  act,  effort,  or  state  of  a  succession  of 
acts  or  states. 
Iq  the  legininng  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  I. 

2.  That  which  1>egius  or  originates  something ;  the  first 
cause  ;  origin ;  source. 

I  am  .  .  .  the  beginning  and  the  ending.        liev.  \.  8. 

3.  That  which  is  begun  ;  a  rudiment  or  element. 

Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.       Drydcn. 

4.  Enterprise.     "To  hinder  our  beginnings."      Shak. 
Syn.  —  Inception:  prelude;  opening;  threshold;  ori- 
gin ;  outset ;  foundation. 

Bo-glrd'  (be-gerd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Begirt  C-gert').  Be- 
gihded;  p.  p.  Begirt;  p.  pr.  A"  rb.  71.  Begirding.]  [AS. 
begyrdan  (akin  to  Goth,  bigairdmi);  pref.  bC' -\- gyrdan 
to  gird.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  band  or  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

2.  To  surroimd  as  with  a  band  ;  to  encompass. 

Be-glr'dle  (be-ger'd'l),  V.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
girdle. 

Be-glrt'  (hc-gerf),  r.  t.     To  encompass ;  to  begird. 

^filt07l. 

1!  Begler-beg'  (bpg1er-b5g'  or  ba'ler-ba'),  n.  [Turk. 
heglcrbig,  fr.  beg,  pi.  brglcr.  See  Beg,  7i.]  The  governor 
nf  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  next  in  dignity  to 
the  grand  vizier. 

Be-gnaw'  (bf-na'),  v.  t.     [p.  p.  Eegnawed  (-nad'), 

(/?.)  Begnawn  (-nan').]      [AS.  begnagan  ;   pref,  be-  •\- 

gnagan  to  gnaw.]     To  gnaw ;  to  eat  away;  to  corrode. 

The  worm  of  conscience  Btill  '•egnaio  thy  sniil.        Shak. 

Be-gOd'  (bt-prid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Broodded-] 
To  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  god  ;  to  deity.  [Obs.]  "  Br- 
godded  Raints."  South. 

B©-gone'(be-c5n';  nr»\:;j^/'7>  [/?f,  V.  i. -f  «7on(?,p.  p.] 
Go  away  ;  dop.irt ;  pet  you  gone. 

Be-gone',  p.p.  [ok.  began,  AS.  bigan,  begHn  ;  pref. 
be-  -(-  gii7t  to  go.]  Surrounded  ;  furnished  ;  beset ;  envi- 
roned (as  in  \voeJ)egone).     [Obs.']         Cou-er,     Chaucer. 

Be-gO'nl-a  (be-po'nt-A),  71.  [From  Michel  Brgon^  a 
promoter  of  botany.]  {Hot.)  A  penus  of  plants,  mostly 
of  tropical  America,  many  species  of  which  are  gronii  aa 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,   firm,   ask,   final,  \\\\\     eve,  ^vent,  £nd,   Urn,   recent;     ice,   idea,   III;     old,   iftbey,   Orb,   ddd; 
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ornamental  plants.    The  leavps  are  curiously  one-sided, 
uiid  often  rxliibit  brilliant  cdlors. 

Be-gore'  Ihv-uov'),  v.  t.     Tu  besmear  with  gore. 

Be-gOf  (b'-K<'')[''')i  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Heoet. 

Be-got'ten  {Ut:-\:.WVi\),  p.  j).  of  Beoet. 

Be-grave' (be-^'rav'),  r.  (.  [Pret.  ho  +  fjrnvc :  akin 
to  G.  bpfjinhfu^  Gutii.  Iniirabnn  to  diy  a  ditch  around.] 
'J'o  bury  ;  also,  to  ciitirave.     [O/w.l  Gouvr. 

Be-grease'  (be-gre^'  or  b£-grea'),  v.  t.  To  soil  or  daub 
witli  i^reafie  or  other  oily  matter. 

Be-grime'  (be-grlui'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Begrimed 
(-griuid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bborimino.]  To  soil  with  grime 
or  dirt  deeply  impressed  or  rubbed  in. 

Books  fulHii^,'  tu  i)i<'ci-s  and  hn/riinnl  with  dust.     Muainlay. 

Be-grlm'er  (b£-grim'5r),  n.  One  who,  or  tliat  which, 
begrimes. 

Be-grudge'  (be-grQj'),  J',  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Begrudged 
(■-grujd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bequuduisg.]  To  grudge ;  to 
envy  tlm  puasession  of. 

Be-gulle'  (be-giK),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  liEOUiLED 
(-gild');  p.  pr.  &  vb.?}.  Beouilino.]  1.  To  delude  by 
guile,  artifice,  or  craft ;  to  deceive  or  impose  on,  as  by  a 
lalse  statement ;  to  lure. 

The  serpent  bigxilaf  me.  and  I  did  cat.       Oen.  iii.  1j. 

2.  To  elude,  or  evade  by  craft ;  to  foil.     [Obs.'j 

Wlicn  misery  could  hefjuitc  the  tyrant's  ruye.         ,'^lial:. 

3.  To  cause  the  time  of  to  pass  without  notice  ;  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  or  weariness  of ;  to  while  away  ;  to  divert. 

Ballads  ...  to  bcgtiik  his  incessant  wnylurin;;.     (C.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  To  delude;  deceive;  cheat;  iiisuare  ;  mislead; 
amuse;  divert;  entertain. 

Be-guUe'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Ths  act  of  beguiling,  or 
the  wtate  of  being  beguiled. 

Be-gull^er  (-ei),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  beguiles. 

Be-g1lll'lngi  <i-  Alluring  l>y  guile  ;  deluding  ;  mis- 
leadiug  ;  divt-rtiug.  —  Be-guillng-ly,  adv. 

II  Be'gUln'  (bu'gSN'  or  b2g'wiuj,  n.      [F.]    See  Be- 

OHARD. 

II  Be'gUl'nage^  (ba'ge'nazh'),  n.  [F.]  A  collection  of 
small  houses  surrounded  by  a  wall  aud  occupied  by  a 
community  of  Beguinea. 

II  Be'gulne'  (bi'gen'),  n.  [F.  begidne ;  LL.  berjuina, 
beghina;  fr.  Lambert  le  Bpgiie  (the  Stammerer)  the 
founder  of  tlio  order.  {Dii  t'aiKje.)']  A  woman  belonging 
to  one  of  tlie  religious  and  charitable  associations  or 
communities  in  the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere,  whose 
members  live  in  beguinages  aud  are  not  bound  by  per- 
jietual  vows. 

(I  Be'gum  (ba'gum  ;  E.  be'gum),  n.  [Per.,  fr.  Turk., 
perh.  properly  queen  mother,  fr.  Turk,  beg  (wee  Beg,  n.) 
-f-  Ar.  umm  mother.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a  princess  or 
lady  of  high  rank.  Malconi. 

Be-gun'  (be-gQn').  p.  p.  of  Begin. 

Be-hall'  (be-haf).  a.  [OE.  nn-bf  halve  in  the  name  of, 
bihalven  by  the  side  of,  fr.  AS.  he'ilf  half,  also  side, 
part;  akin  to  G.  halb  half,  halber  on  account  of.  See 
Be-,  and  Half,  ?i.]  Advantage  ;  favor  ;  stead  ;  benefit ; 
interest ;  profit ;  support ;  defense ;  vindication. 

In  behalf  of  his  mistress's  beauty.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Against  whom  he  had  contracted  some  prejudice  in  hvlui}/  of 
his  iiatum.  Vlarinilon. 

In  behalf  of.  in  the  interest  of.  —  On  behalf  of,  on  account 
of  ;  oil  the  part  of. 

Be-hap'pen  (be-hSp'p'n),  v.  t.     To  liappen  to.    [Obs."] 

Be-have'  (be-hiiv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Behaved 
(-havd') :  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Behaving.]  [AS.  behubban  to 
surround,  resitrain,  detain  (akin  to  G.  gehnben  (obs.)  to 
have,  sick  gehnben  to  behave  or  carry  one's  self) ;  pref. 
be-  -\-  habb'jii  to  have.  See  Have,  v.  ^]  1.  To  manage 
or  govern  in  point  of  behavior ;  to  discipline  ;  to  han- 
dle; to  restrain      [06^.] 

lie  did  bi hare  his  ansrer  ere  'twas  spent.  Shak. 

2-  To  carry;  to  conduct ;  to  comport;  to  manage ;  to 
bear ;  -~  used  reftexively. 

Those  that  behared  themselves  manfully.    2  Mure.  ii.  21. 

Bs-have',  v.  i.  To  act ;  to  conduct ;  to  bear  or  carry 
one's  self  ;  as,  to  behave  well  or  ill. 

f^F^  This  verb  is  often  used  colloquially  witliont  an 
adverb  of  manner;  as,  if  he  does  not  behtire,  he  will  be 
punished.  It  is  also  often  applied  to  inanimate  objects ; 
as,  the  ship  beliured  splendidly. 

Be-havlor  (be-hav'yer),  7i.  Manner  of  behaving, 
whether  good  or  bad;  mode  of  conducting  one's  self; 
conduct;  deportment;  carriage; — tised  also  of  inani- 
mate objects ;  as,  the  behai'ior  of  a  aliip  ia  a  storm  ;  the 
behavior  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Agentleinan  that  is  very  singular  in  hisbifturior.     Slecle. 

To  be  upon  one's  good  behavior,  To  be  pat  upon  one's  good 
behavior,  to  be  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  winch  something 
important  depends  on  propriety  of  conduct.  —  During 
good  behavior,  while  (or  so  long  as)  one  conducts  one's 
sell  with  integrity  au'l  fidelity  or  with  propriety. 

Syn.  —  Bearing ;  demeanor ;  maniipr.  —  Behavior, 
Conduct.  Br-hrinor  is  the  mode  in  wliinli  ^vp  hnrr  or 
bear  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  others  or  toward  tbi-ui ; 
conduct  is  the  mode  of  our  carrying  ourselves  forw^n-'l  in 
the  concerns  of  life.  Behavior  respects  our  manner  of 
acting  in  particular  cases ;  conduct  refers  to  the  general 
tenor  of  our  actions.  We  may  say  of  soldiers,  that  their 
conduct  had  beeu  praiseworthy  during  the  wliole  cam- 
paign, and  their  ht'harior  admirable  in  every  instance 
when  they  met  tlie  enemy. 

Be-taead'  (be-hgd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beheaded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beheading.]  [OE.  bihefden,  AS.  behea/- 
dian  ;  prei.  be- -{- keafod  bead.  See  Head.]  To  sever 
the  head  from  ;  to  take  off  the  head  of 

Be-head'al  (be-hSd'<7l),  n.     Beheading.     [ModernJ 

Be-held'  (bo-held'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Behold. 

Be'he-moth  (be'he-mSth),  n.  [Heb.  behemoth,  fr. 
Egyptian  P-ehr-niant  hippopotamus.]  An  animal,  prob- 
ably the  hippopotamus,  described  in  .fob  xl.  15-24. 

Be'hen  (be'hSn),  Behn  (ben),  n.  [Per.  &  Ar.  bahman, 
behmen^   an  herb,  whose  leaves  resemble  ears  of  corn. 


saffron.]  {Bot.)  (n)  The  Centaurea  hehrn,  or  saw-leaved 
centaury.  (6)  The  <'itcubafu.i  behtrn,  or  bluddfir  cam- 
pion, now  called  iSilme  nijlata.  (c)  The  Statice  llmo- 
nium,  or  sea  Iaveu<lcr. 

Be-hesV  (be-hCsf),  n.  [OE.  biheslc  promise,  com- 
mand, AS.  be/ues  promise;  jjref.  be-  +  ^'"^*'  conunand. 
See  Hest,  Hight.]  1.  That  which  is  willed  or  ordered  ; 
a  command  ;  a  mandate  ;  an  injunction. 

To  do  his  mafitcr'H  high  be/ient.  .Sir  )('.  Scott. 

2.  Avow;  a  promise.     [Obs.} 

'riic  time  18  CORK- tluit  I  ehould  send  it  her,  if  I  korp  the  ?^- 
hc^t  that  1  liiLve  made.  I'lutltm. 

Be-hest',  V.  ^    To  vow.     [Ob.<;.'\  Paston. 

Be-hete'(b5-het'),  ^^^  See  Behioht.  [0/j.v.]  Chaucer. 

Be-hight'  (be-hit')»  v.  t.  [imp.  BEHmH-r  ;  p.  p.  Be- 
HiGHT,  Behoten.]  [OE.  bihotcii,  AS.  behhtau  to  vow, 
promise  ;  pref.  be-  -\-  hutan  to  call,  command.  See  Uight, 
V.}     [Obs.  in  all  its  senses.]     1.  To  promise  ;  to  vow. 

Jh-hi{/ht  by  vow  unto  the  chaste  Minervc.       ^^uney. 

2.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  commit ;  to  intrust. 

The  keys  are  to  thy  hand  hihi'jht.  Spenser. 

3.  To  adjudge  ;  to  assign  by  authority. 

The  Htcoud  was  to  Triainoud  behiyht.         Spenser. 

4.  To  mean,  or  intend. 

More  than  heart  bihiyhteth.        Mir.  fur  Mag. 

5.  To  consider  or  esteem  to  be  ;  to  declare  to  be. 

All  the  lookers^n  him  dead  bthight.  S/jenser. 

6.  To  call ;  to  name  ;  to  address. 

Whom  ...  he  knew  and  thuBbchiyht.         Spttiscr. 

7.  To  conunand  ;  to  order. 

He  bchight  those  gates  to  be  unbarred.  Spenser. 

Be-hlght',  n.     A  vow;  a  promise.     [Obs.'\        Surrey. 

Be-hind'  (be-hind'),  prep.     [AS.  behindan ;  pref.  be- 

-f-  hijtdim.     See  Hind,  «.]     1.  Ou  the  side  opposite  the 

front  or  nearest  part ;  on  the  back  side  of ;  at  the  back 

of ;  ou  the  other  side  of  ;  as,  behind  a  door  ;  behind  a  hill. 

A  tall  Brabanter,  behind  whom  I  ttood.       lip.  Hull. 

2-  Left  after  the  departure  of,  whether  tliis  be  by  re- 
moving to  a  distance  or  by  death. 

A  small  part  of  what  he  left  behind  Iiim.  Pope. 

3.  Left  at  a  distance  by,  in  iirogress  of  improvement. 
Hence  ;  Inferior  to  in  dignity,  rank,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
cellence, or  in  any  achievement. 

I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,    2  Cor.  xi.  .1. 

Be-hlnd',  <idv.  1.  At  the  back  part ;  in  the  rear.  '*  I 
shall  not  lag  behind.^*  Milton. 

2.  Toward  the  back  part  or  rear ;  backward ;  as,  to 
look  behind. 

3.  Not  yet  brought  forward,  produced,  or  exhibited  to 
view  ;  out  of  sight ;  remaining. 

We  can  not  be  sure  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind.    Locke. 

4.  Backward  in  time  or  order  of  succession  ;  past. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  arc  behind.    Pltil.  iii.  in. 

6.  After  the  departure  of  another  ;  as,  to  stay  behind. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  ,S/iak\ 

Be-hlnd',  n.     The  backside  ;  the  rump.     [Low"} 

Behind'hand'  (-hSnd'),  <idv.  &a.    [Behind  -j-  hand.'\ 

1.  In  arrears  financially ;  in  a  state  where  expendi- 
tures have  exceeded  the  receipt  of  funds. 

2.  In  a  state  of  backwardness,  in  respect  to  what  is 
seasonable  or  a])i)ropriate,  or  as  to  what  should  have 
beeu  accuinplislieil  ;  not  equally  forward  with  some  other 
person  or  thing;  <iilatory;  backward;  late;  tardy;  as, 
behindhand  in  btndii;s  or  in  work. 

In  this  albo  [dress]  the  country  are  very  much  behindhand. 

Addison. 

Be-hlth'er  (be-hlHi'er),  prep.    On  this  side  of.    [Obs.^ 
Two  nulea  behithtr  Clifden.  J-hd'jn. 

Be-hold'  (be-hold'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beheld 
(-hSld')  {p.  p.  formerly  Beholden  (-hold''n),  now  used 
only  as  a  p.  a.) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Beholding.]  [OE.  bi- 
halden,  biaolden,  AS.  beheuldun  to  hold,  have  in  sight ; 
ptQl.  be- -\- healdan  to  hold,  keep  ;  akin  to  G.  behalten 
to  hold,  keep.  See  Hold.]  To  have  in  sight;  to  see 
clearly;  to  look  at ;  to  regard  with  the  eyes. 

When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.    Kmn.  xxi.  9. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  tin  of  the 
world.  John  1.  2a. 

Syn.  — To  scan;  gaze;  regard;  descry;  view;  discern. 
Be-hold%  r.  i.      To  direct   the  eyes   to,  or  fix   them 
upon,  an  object ;  to  look  ;  to  see. 

And  I  fiehebl,  and.  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  ...  a  lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain.  P'-r.  v.  G. 

Be-hold'en  (be-hold'*n),  p.  a.  [Old  p.  p.  of  behold, 
used  in  tlie  primitive  sense  of  the  simple  verb  hold.'] 
Obliged;  bound  in  gratitude  ;  indebted. 

But  being  so  brholden  to  the  Prince.        Tennyaon. 

Be-hold'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  beholds;  a  spectator. 

Be-hold'lng,  n.      Obliged;  beholden.     [Obs.} 

I  was  much  bound  and  beholding  to  the  right  reverend  father. 
/^ohynson  (More'-t  Ctopia). 

So  much  hnth  Oxford  been  beholding  to  her  nephews,  or  sis- 
ter-fi  childn-Mi.  Fuller. 

Be-hold'lng;,  ;i.  The  act  of  seeing ;  sight ;  also,  that 
which  is  l)eheUl.  Shak. 

Be-hoIdlng-neS3,  n.  The  state  of  being  obliged  or 
beholden.     [OU.]  Sir  P.  Sidne]/. 

Be-hoof  (be-hoof),  77.  [OE.  to  bihove  for  tlie  use  of, 
AS.  behdf  advantage,  a  word  implied  in  hehofiic  neces- 
sary;  akin  to  Sw.  bchof,  Dan  behov,  G.  behti/,  and  E. 
heave,  the  root  meaning  to  seize,  hence  the  meanings  "  to 
hold,  make  use  of."  See  Heave,  v.  t.]  Advantage; 
profit;  benefit;  interest;  use. 

Nil  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  tii.-hv"f,  Milton. 

Be-hoov'a-We  (be-hoov'i-b'l),  a.  Supplying  need ; 
profitable  ;  advantageous.     [Obs.^  I'dall. 


Be-hoove'  (be-hoov'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Behooved 
(-hoovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Behoovino.]  [OE.  biJtovni, 
behove.H,  AS.  behojian  to  have  need  of,  fr.  hehoj'.  Bee 
Behoof.]  To  bo  necessary  for;  U)  be  fit  for  :  to  be  meet 
for,  with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience  ;  — 
mostly  used  iuipersonally. 

And  thuH  it  ijclmored  Chriat  to  Bufft-r.    Luk:  xxiv,  <C. 

[Also  writt^^n  brhore.~j 

Be-hoove'  (be-hobv'),  V.  i.  To  bo  necetuiary,  fit,  or 
suitable;  to  befit ;  to  belong  as  due.  Chaucer. 

Be-hOOVe',  «.     Advantage;  behoof.     [Obs.] 

It  fihall  not  he  fo  hin  behoove.  Gmver. 

Be-hoove'ful  (-^'.'1))  "■  Advantageous  ;  useful ;  prof- 
itable. [  A  rchn  ic\  —  Be-hoove'ful-ly ,  adv.  —  Bo-hoove'- 
ful-ness,  n.    [Arehuic] 

Be-hove'  (-Iukjv'),  v.,  and  derivatives.  See  Behoove.  A-c. 

Be-hovely,  a.  &  adr.    Usi'ful,  or  ufculully.    [Oij.j 

Be-howr  (b£-houl'),  V.  t.    To  howl  at.     [Obs.'] 

'Jhc  wolf  bt.hoirU  the  moon.  Shak, 

II  Beige  (b5zh),  n.     [K.]     Dcbeige. 

Beild  (held),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  builds 
v.  1. 1  A  place  of  shelter;  prote(;tion  ;  refuge.  [Scot. 
&  i'rov.  J-Jng.]     [Also  written  hield  and  beeld.'] 

Tlie  rnnclom  bedd  o'  cl'>d  or  ttanc.  Jimns, 

Bering  (be'tng),  /;.  pr.  from  Be.     Existing. 

E^B''^  /(^('yiffwasforinorly  used  where  we  now  use /'*7rf»ff. 
"  iUinij  to  go  to  a  ball  in  a  few  days."     Mi.'is  Kd'jtworin. 

Gt^^  In  modem  usage,  »>,  o;v,  iras  or  wire  being,  with 
a  past  participle  following  (as  bmlt,  mii-le,  etc.)  indicates 
tho  process  toward  the  completed  rcKult  expressed  by 
the  participle.  The  form  m  or  n-as  ////(/(/i//^,  ni  thi«  pas- 
sive signification,  is  idiomatic,  and.  if  free  from  ambiguity, 
is  commonly  preferable  to  the  nifxlem  i-if  or  irus  bring 
bnill.  Tlie  hast  form  of  si»<^ech  is,  however,  Biifliriently 
authorized  by  approved  writers.  Tlie  older  expression 
was  IS,  or  tcas^  a-building  or  j«  building. 

A  man  who  is  Iteing  strangled.  Lamb. 

While  the  article  on  Bums  ioa.i  ticing  written.     Fronde. 

Fresh  experience  is  always  being  gained.    Jowett  <  Thuryd.y. 

Bering,  n.  1.  Existence,  as  opposed  to  nonexistence ; 
state  or  sphere  of  existence. 

In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  bdny.    Acts  xvii.  28. 

2.  That  wliich  exists  in  any  form,  whether  it  be  mate- 
rial or  spiritual,  actual  or  ideal  ;  living  existence,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  thing  without  life;  as,  a  human  6e- 
iiig;  spiritual  beings. 

Wlmt  a  BWcct  bring  is  an  honest  mind  I     P'-ati.  &•  Fl, 
A  Ikin'i  of  infinite  hencvulence  and  power.     Words ivorlh' 

3.  Lifetime;  mortal  existence.     [Obs.'j 

Claudius,  thou 

Wast  follower  of  hia  fortunes  in  his  being.  Webster  OCM). 

4.  An  abode  ;  a  cottage.     [Prov.  J^rig.]  Wright. 
It  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  thein  [Sir  Roger's  servants)  into 

little  beings  within  my  manor.  Steele. 

Bering,  adv.     Since  ;  inasmuch  as.     [Obs.  or  CoUoq.'j 
And  being  you  have 
Declined  his  means,  you  have  increased  his  malice. 

Bean.  Sr   Fl. 

Be-]ade'  (be-jad'),  v.  t.  To  jade  or  tire.  [Ohs.l  Miiton. 

Be-jape'  (be-jap')»  v.  t.  To  jape  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  de- 
ceive.    [Obs.]  Chfutcer. 

Be-]aun'dice  (-jan'dTs),  f.  t.    To  infect  with  jaundice. 

Be-Jew'el  (be-ju'Sl),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bejewelkd 
or  l>i:,tK\\KLLEr>  (-61d) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  v.  Bejewelikg  or  Be- 
jewelling.]  To  ornament  with  a  jewel  or  with  jewels  ; 
to  spangle.     ^'■Bejeweled  hands."  Thackeray. 

Be-Jumnale  (be-jtim'b'l),  v.  t.    To  jumble  together. 

|i  Belcah  (be'ka),  n.     [Heb.]     Half  a  shekel. 

Be-knave'  de-nav').  v.  t.  To  call  knave.  [Obs.]  Pope. 

Be-know'  (be-no'),  v.  t.  To  confess  ;  to  acknowledge. 
[Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Bel  (bel),  n.  Tlie  Babylonian  name  of  the  god  knottii 
among  the  Hebrews  as  Baal.     See  Baal.    Baiiich  vi.  41. 

Be-lalaor  (be-la'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Belabored 
(-herd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belaboring.]  I.  To  ply  dili- 
gently ;  to  work  carefully  upon.  "  If  the  earth  is  bela- 
bored with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com."  Barrow. 

2.  To  beat  soundly  ;  to  ciulgel. 

Ajax  belabors  there  a  liarnileES  ox.  Dri/den. 

Bel'— ac-coyle'  (b£l'5k-koil'),  n.  [F.  bel  beautiful  -f- 
acc7ieil  recejttion.]  A  kind  or  favorable  reception  or 
salutation-     [Ob.-;.]  Spen.ser. 

Be-lace'  (he-las'),  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belaced  (-last').] 

1.  To  fasten,  as  with  a  lace  or  cord.     [Obs.] 

2-  To  cover  or  adorn  with  lace.     [Obs.]        Beaumont. 

3.  To  beat  with  a  strap.     See  Lace.     (Obs.]      Wright. 
Be-lam'  (be-lSm'),  r.  t.    [See  Lam.]    To  beat  or  bang. 

[Prov.  &  Lou;  Eng.]  Todd. 

Bel'a-mour'   (bSl'a-moor'),   n.      [F.    bel   amour  fair 

love.]     1.  A  lover.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  flower,  but  of  wliat  kind  is  nnkno\\-n.     [Obs.] 

Uer  snowj'  brows,  like  budded  bdamours.       Sjienser, 

BeFa-my  (bel'a-mj),  n.  [F.  bel  ami  fair  friend.] 
Good  friend  ;  dear  friend.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Be-late'  (be-laf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belated  ; ;;.  pr.  & 
rfc.  ?).  Belating.]    To  retard  or  make  too  late.  Daienant. 

Be-lat'ed,  a.  Delayed  beyond  the  usual  time;  too 
late  ;  overtaken  by  iiiirht  ;  b.nighted.  "  Some  belated 
peasant."     Milton.  —  Ee-lat'ed-ness,  n.     Mdtoju 

Be-laud'  (be-lad')t  '  ■  '•     To  laud  or  praise  greatly. 

Be-lay'  (be-la'),  ''•  '•  [""/'■  &  P-  P-  Belaid.  Be- 
layed (-lad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belaying.]  [For  senses  1 
it  2,  D.  beteggcn  to  cover,  belay ;  akin  to  E.  pref.  be-,  and 
lai)  to  place":  for  sense  3,  OE.  beleggen,  AS.  belecgan. 
See  pref.  Be-,  and  Lay  to  place]  1.  To  lay  on  or  co^er,- 
to  adorn.     [Obs.] 

Jacket  .  .  .  Mayed  with  silver  laCC.  Spenser. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  make  fast,  as  a  rope,  by  taking  several 
turns  with  it  round  a  pin,  cleat,  or  kevel.  Totten. 

3.  To  lie  in  wait  for  with  a  view  to  assault.  Hence  : 
To  block  up  or  obstruct.     [Obs.]  Drydeiu 

Belay  thee !    Stop. 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   ilp,    ^q  ;     pity;     food,   fo~t>t;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     ttien,   tliin ;     boN ;     zli  =  z  in  azure> 
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Be-lay'ing  pin'  (be-la'Tng  pTn').  (.Xaut.)  A  strong 
pill  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  or  by  the  mast,  round  which 
ropes  are  wound  when  they  are  fastened  or  belayed. 

Belch   (bSlch ;    224),   v.    t.     [imp.    &  p.  p.   Belched 

(bglcht);  7>.  pr.  &rb.  n.  Belching.]     [OE.  fcf/Afn,  AS. 

bealcan,  akin  to  E.  bellow.    See  Bellow,  r.  i.]    1.  To  eject 

or  throw  up  from  the  stomach  with  \-iolence ;  to  eruct. 

I  hukheii  a  hurricane  of  wind.  Swift. 

2  To  eject  violently  from  within;  to  cast  forth;  to 
emit;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  vent. 

Within  the  gates  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  bvlching  outrageous  flame.       2IiUon. 

Belcb,  V.  i.  1-  To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach 
through  the  month;  to  eructate. 

2.  To  issue  with  spasmodic  force  or  noise.         Dryden. 

Belch,  n.  1.  The  act  of  belching  ;  also,  that  which  ia 
belched  ;  an  eructation. 

2.  Malt  liquor  ;  —vulgarly  so  called  as  causing  eructa- 
tion.    [0&5.]  Dennis. 

Belch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  belches. 

Bel'dam    l  (bSl'dam),  n.     [Pref.  bd-,  denoting  rela- 

Bel'dame  I  tiouship  -\-  dame  mother:  cf.  F.  belle- 
dame  fair  lady,  It.  belladonna.     See  Belle,  and  Dame.] 

1.  Grandmother  ;  — corresponding  to  belsire. 

To  show  the  beldam  daughters  of  her  daughter.      Shuk. 

2.  An  old  woman  in  general ;  especially,  an  ugly  old 
woman  ;  a  hag. 

Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang.       Akenstde. 

Be-lea'guer  (be-le'ger),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belea- 
guered (-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beleaguering.]  [D.  be- 
fegeren  (akin  to  G.  belagern,  Sw.  belagra^  Dan.  beleire) ; 
pre£.  be-  =  E.  be-  -f-  leger  bed,  camp,  army,  akin  to  E. 
lair.  See  Lais.]  To  surround  with  an  army  so  as  to 
preclude  escape ;  to  besiege  ;  to  blockade. 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towna.    LongfcUow. 

Syn,  —  To  block  up ;  environ ;  invest ;  encompass. 

Be-lea'guer-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  beleaguers. 

Be-leave'  (be-lev'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beleft 
'(-15ft').]     To  leave  or  to  be  left.     [Ci.s\]  May. 

Be-lec'ture  (be-lSk'tiir;  135),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Belectubed  (-turd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belectdring.]  To 
vex  with  lectures;  to  lecture  frequently. 

Be-lee'  Ibe-le'),  v.  t.  To  place  under  the  lee,  or  unfa- 
vorably to  the  wind.  Shnk: 

Be-lem'nlte  (be-15m'nit),  n.    [Gr.  ^ekefivov  dart,  fr. 

.^e'Ao?  dart,  fr.  ^aAAe^I'  to  throw:  cf.  F.  belemni(e.'[ 
(Pnleon.)  A  conical  calcareous  fossil,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  lower  extremity,  with  a  conical  cavity  at  the  otiier 
end,  where  it  is  ordinarily  broken ;  but  when  perfect  it 
contains  a  small  chambered  cone,  called  the  phragmo- 
cone,  prolonged,  on  one  aide,  into  a  delicate  concave 
blade  ;  the  thunderstone.  It  is  the  internal  shell  of  a 
cephalopod  related  to  the  sepia,  and  belonging  to  an  ex- 
tinct family.  The  belemnites  are  found  in  rocks  of  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  ages.  —  Bel-em-lllt'lc,  a. 


Belcmnite  iBelemm'tes  Otvenii),    (Vf)    The  upper  end  is  cut  in 
Bcction  to  show  the  interior. 

Be-lep'er  f be-15p'er),  r.  I.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Belepered 
(-erd).]     To  infect  with  leprosy.  [06j.]  Bean,  d*  Fl. 

i[  Bel'-es-prlt'  (b6I'Ss-pre'),  "■ ;  pi-  Beaux-espuits 
(boz'6s-pre').  [F.,  fine  wit.]  A  fine  genius,  or  man  of 
wit-     "  A  man  of  letters  and  a  bel  esprit.''*        W.  Irving. 

BeVfry  (bel'fi5')»  "•  [OE.  berfmi/  movable  tower 
used  in  sieges,  OF.  berfreit^  ber/roil,  F.  beffroi,  fr.  MHG. 
beit'rit^  bercvrit,  G.  berg/riede,  fr.  MHG.  bergen  to  pro- 
tect (G.  bergen  to  conceal)  -\-  vride  peace,  protection,  G. 
friede  peace ;  in  compounds  often  taken  in  the  seii-se  of 
security,  or  place  of  security  ;  orig.  therefore  a  place  af- 
fording security.  G./riede  is  akin  to  F^.  free.  See  Burg, 
and  Free.]  1.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  A  movable  tower  erected 
by  besiegers  for  purposes  of  attack  and  defense. 

2.  A  bell  tower,  usually  attached  to  a  church  or  other 
building,  but  sometimes  separate  ;  a  campanile. 

3-  A  room  in  a  tower  in  which  a  bell  is  or  may  be 
hung  ;  or  a  cupola  or  turret  for  the  same  purpose. 

4-  {Xaut.)  The  framing  on  which  a  bell  is  suspended. 
Bel-gaid'  (b?l-gard'),  n.     [It.  bel  guardo-l     A  sweet 

■or  loving  look.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

BeVgl-an  (b?KjT-/in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Belgium. 
—  71.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Belgium. 

Bel'glc  (-jTk),  a.  [L.  Brlgicus,  fr.  lielgne  the  Bel- 
gians.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Belgm^  a  German  tribe 
who  anciently  possessed  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Seine,  and  the  ocean. 

How  unlike  their  liclgic  eirca  of  old.        Guldsmith. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Netherlands  or  to  Belgium. 

Bel-gja'vl-an  (bSl-gra'vT-an),  a.  Belonging  to  Bel- 
gravia  (a  fashionable  quarter  of  London,  around  Pirn- 
licf.)>  "^r  to  fashionable  life  ;  ariatocratic. 

Bell-al  (ho'lT-rfl  or  bel'y^il ;  100),  n.  [Heb.  belt  ya\d ; 
bcli  without -|- v^zV//  profit.]  An  evil  spirit;  a  wicked 
and  unprinciplt^d  ptrson  ;  the  personification  of  evil. 

What  coiic'.nl  Imth  Clirist  with  lifhalf  2  Cur.  vi.  l.-;. 

A  son  ^or  manj  of  B«Ual,  a  worthless,  wicked,  or  thor- 
oughly depraved  person.  1  Sam.  ii.  12. 

Be-U1}el  (>»tdi'bei),  V.  t.  [See  Libel,  t-.  /.]  To  libel 
or  tr.'ulwce  :  to  calumniate.  Fuller. 

Be-lie'  (bt-li'),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:p.p.  Belied  (bf-lid') ; 
p.  ;»r.  &  t'6.  n.  Belying  (-li'Tng).]  [OE.  bilitm.,  bili-^m, 
AS.  bclr./fgan  ;  pref.  be-  +  le6gnn  to  lie.  See  Lib,  n.]  1.  To 
Bhow  to  be  false  ;  to  convict  of,  or  charge  witli,  falsehood. 

Their  trembling'  hcarUbrUc  their boantful  tonKuoa.    Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  false  representation  or  account  of. 

Should  I  clf»  BO.  I  nhould  fjrlte  my  thounhti).  Shak. 


3.  To  tell  lies  about ;  to  calumniate ;  to  slander. 

Thou  doat  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  betie  hnn.    Shak. 

4.  To  mimic  ;  to  counterfeit.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  fill  with  lies.  [Obs.'}  "  [The  breath  of  slander] 
doth  belie  all  comers  of  the  world."  iShak. 

Be-lier  (be-lef).  "■  [OE.  bileofe,  b'eve ;  cf.  AS. 
geledfa.  See  Believe.]  1.  Assent  to  a  proposition  or 
atfirmatiou,  or  tlie  acceptance  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  asser- 
tion as  real  or  true,  without  immediate  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  reliance  upon  word  or  testimony ;  partial  or  full 
assurance  without  positive  knowledge  or  absolute  cer- 
tainty ;  persuasion  ;  conviction  ;  confidence ;  as,  belief  of 
a  witness ;  the  belief  of  our  senses. 

/>f/w'/' admits  of  ult  degrees,  from  the  elightest  Buspicion  to 
the  fullest  assurance.  Jieid. 

2.  (r/iec/.)  Apersuasion  of  the  truths  of  religion  ;  faith. 
No  man  can  attain  [to]  beluf  by  the  bare  contemplation  of 

heaven  and  earth.  liouker. 

3.  The  tiling  believed  ;  the  object  of  belief. 
Superstitious  prophecies  are  not  only  the  belief  of  fools,  but 

the  talk  bometimcs  of*  wise  men.  Jiucoii. 

4.  A  tenet,  or  the  body  of  tenets,  held  by  the  advo- 
cates of  any  class  of  views  ;  doctrbie  ;  creed. 

In  the  lieat  of  persecution  to  which  Christian  belief  waa  sub- 
ject upon  Us  tirst  promulgation.  Jl-xtker. 

xntimate  belief,  a  first  principle  incapable  of  proof ;  au 
intuitive  truth  ;  an  intuition.  -bV;-  11'.  Hamtllon. 

Syn.  —  Credence ;  trust ;  reliance  ;  assurance  ;  opinion. 

Be-lief 'fXil  I -ful),  ff.     Having  belief  or  faith. 

Be-liev'a-ble  (.bt-Iev'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  be- 
lieved ;  ortdibie.  —  Be-Uev'a-We-ncss,  «.  —  Be-liev'a- 
bU'i-ty  (-bil'T-ty),  7(. 

Be-lleve'  (be-lev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Believed 
(-levd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Believing.]  [OE.  bileven  {with 
pref.  be-  for  AS.  ge-)^  fr.  AS.  gelefan,  gelyfin  ;  akin  to 
D.  gelooveny  OHG.  giloubnj},  G.  gUtitben,  OS.  gilubian, 
Goth,  galaubj'in,  and  Goth.  Hubs  dear.  See  Lief,  «., 
Leave,  «.]  To  exercise  belief  in;  to  credit  upon  the 
authority  or  testimony  of  another;  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of,  upon  evidence  furnished  by  reasons,  argu- 
ments, and  deductions  of  the  mind,  or  by  circumstances 
other  than  personal  knowledge  ;  to  regard  or  accept  as 
true  ;  to  place  confidence  in  ;  to  thhik ;  to  consider  ;  as, 
to  believe  a  person,  a  statement,  or  a  doctrine. 
Our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  belurc  ahnightyj.  3IiJton. 

Kins  Agrippa,  belicvfst  thou  the  prophets  ?   Acts  xxvi.  27. 

Often  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

I  bi-Uci-e  that  Jt-sus  Christ  is  the  Sou  of  God.    Acts  viii.  37. 

Syn. —See  Expect. 

Be-lleve',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion,  esp.  of 
the  truths  of  religion  ;  to  have  a  persuasion  approaching 
to  certainty  ;  to  exercise  belief  or  faith. 

Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbelief.    Mark  ix.  24. 
TVith  the  heart  man  believcth  unto  righteousness.    Jioiii.  x.  10. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  suppose. 

I  will  not  bcUcre  so  meanly  of  you.  Fiehtin!/. 

To  believe  in.  (n)  To  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
thought  lif  a  per.son  or  thing)  exists,  or  (if  an  eventi  that 
it  has  occurred,  or  will  occur  ;  —as,  to  believe  t/i  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  "  She  does  not  believe  in  Jupiter." 
./.  //.  yeinnan.  (b)  To  believe  that  the  character,  abilities, 
and  purposes  of  a  person  are  worthy  of  entire  confidence  ; 

—  especially  that  his  promises  are  wholly  trustworthy. 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  >n  God,  believe 
also  m  me."  John  xiv.  1.  (r)  To  believe  that  the  qualities 
or  effects  of  an  action  or  state  are  beneficial :  as,  to  believe 
UL  sea  b:itliing,  or  in  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages. 

—  To  believe  on,  to  accept  implicitly  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gious trust  or  obedience  ;  to  have  faith  in, 

Be-Uev'er  (be-lev'er),  «.  1.  One  who  believes;  one 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  truth  or  reality  of  some  doctrine, 
person,  or  thing. 

2.  {Theol.)  One  who  gives  credit  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from  God;  a  Christian  ;  —  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  one  who  receives  Christ  as  his 
Savior,  and  accepts  the  way  of  salvation  unfolded  in  the 
gospel. 

Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Hcnvon  to  nil  beUevv^. 

lioijk  nf  Com.  J'rnyev. 

3.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  was  adnntted  to  all  the  rights 
of  divine  worship  and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  distinction  from  a  catechumen, 
or  one  yet  under  instruction. 

Be-liev'lng.  a.  That  believes;  having  belief.  —  Be- 
Uev'lng-ly,  "dv. 

Be-Uffht'  (bedif), ''■  ^  To  illuminate.  [Obs.'\  Coirley. 

Be-like'  (btdikO.  cdr.  [Pref.  be-  (for  by)  +  like.-\  It 
is  likely  or  pn.bable;  probably;  perhaps.  [Obs.  or  Ar- 
chaic} —  Be-Ukely,  adv. 

Hflih:  l>oy,  then  you  arc  in  love.  Shal: 

Be~llme'  (be-Um'),  v.  f.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Belimed 
(-linid').]     To  besmeur  or  insnare  witli  birdlime. 

Be-Ut'tle  (l)edTt't'l),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belittled 
(-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belittling  ]  To  ni.ake  little  or 
less  in  a  moral  sense;  to  speak  of  in  a  depreciatory  or 
contemptuous  way-  —    ^    -■ 

Be-llve' (bediv>).  m/r.  [Cf.  Live, 
n."]  P'orthwith  ;  speedily  ;  (piickly. 
[Obs.^  Chancer. 

Belk  (b5Ik),  v.  t.  [See  Belch.] 
To  vomit.     [Ohs.A 

Bell  (bei).7i.  [AS.  belle,  fr.  bellan 
to  bellow.  See  Bellow.]  1.  A  hol- 
low metallic  vessel,  usually  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  cup  with  a  flaring 
mouth,  containing  a  clapjiLT  or 
tongue,  and  giving  forth  a  ringing 
sound  on  being  wtrurk. 

[irf/"  Bells  have  been  made  of  vari- 
ouM  nietala,  but  the  bcHt  havi*  always 
been,  as  now,  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin. 


Liberty  Bell. 


Sretion  of  R.-H.  /J 
riin)i»T  or  tongue  ; 
<'  Cniiun  or  car  ;  /' 
Y()ke  :  ^f  Moutli  ; 
/'  Snunii  bow  ;  .s' 
Shoulder  i  T  Bar- 
rel. 


The  Liberty  Bell,  the  famous  bell  of  the  PluladelpUia 
State  House,  whi<-h  rang  wlien  tlie 
Coiitimiital  Cojit::n.-ftri  di-ihin-d  tlni 
Iiid.MH-uil.MH-.'n(  lli.-Uriili-dhl.a..-.s, 
in  ITTii.  It  li;id  I"-i-m  r.i.st  in  170:1, 
and  upon  it  ultu  IJiu  words  "  I'lo-  , 
claim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." 

2.  A  hollow  perforated  sphere  of 
metal  containing  a  loose  ball  which 
causes  it  to  sound  when  moved. 

3.  Anytliing  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  as  the  cup  or  corol  of  a  flower. 
*'  In  a  cowslip's  bell  1  lie."  Shuk. 

4.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  the  cap- 
ital of  a  column  included  between 
the  abacus  and  neck  molding ;  also  used  for  the  naked 
core  of  nearly  cylindrical  6hai)e,  assumed  to  exist  within 
the  leafage  of  a  capital. 

5.  pi.  {Xaut.)  Tlie  strokes  of  the  bell  which  mark 
the  time  ;  or  the  time  so  designated. 

E^^  On  shipboard,  time  is  marked  by  a  bell,  which  is 
struck  eight  tunes  at  4,  8,  and  12  o'clock.  Half  an  hour 
after  it  has  Rtru'k  "<-ight  bells  "  it  is  struck  once,  and  at 
every  succeeding  ball  liour  the  number  of  strokes  is  in- 
creased by  0111',  till  at  tlie  end  of  the  four  hours,  which 
constitute  a  watch,  it  is  struck  eight  times. 

To  bear  away  the  bell,  to  win  the  prize  at  a  race  where 
the  prize  was  a  bell ;  lience,  to  be  superior  in  something. 
I'lilUr.  —  To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  the  first  or  leader  ;  —  in  al- 
lusion to  the  bellwether  of  a  flock,  or  the  leading  animal 
of  a  team  or  drove,  when  wearing  a  bell.  —To  curse  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  a  solenni  form  of  excommunication 
UM-d  ill  theRi.iuaii  Catholic  clmrch.  the  bell  bemg  tolled, 
tin-  bonk  I't  otticrs  for  tlif  purpose  being  used,  and  three 
candles  being  t*xtiiigiiisbt-d  with  certain  ceremonies. 
Xavts.  —  To  lose  the  bell,  to  be  worsted  m  a  contest.  "  In 
single  fight  lie  los^t  the  belf."  Fairfax.  ^  To  shake  the 
bells,  to  move,  give  notice,  or  alarm.  t^^hak. 

[J^^^  flell  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combinations ; 
as,  ti-ll  clapper  ;  bell  foiuidry  ;  btll  banger ;  ftf //-mouthed  ; 
fnll  tower,  etc.,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  seU-ex- 
plainiug. 

Bell  arch  (Arrh.),  an  arch  of  unusual  form,  following  the 
curve  of  an  ogee.  —  Bell  cage,  or  Bell  carriage  (Anli.),  a 
timber  frame  constriicted  to  carry  one  or  more  largo 
bfUs.  — Bell  oot  (Arrh.),  a.  small  or  subsidiary  construc- 
ti'^n,  frequently  corbtlcd  out  from  the  walls  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  used  to  contain  and  supiioit  one  or  more  bells.  — 
Bell  deck  {Arch.),  the  floor  of  a  bellry  made  to  ser\e  as  a 
roof  to  the  rooms  below.  —  Eell  founder,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells.  —  Bell  foundry,  orEell  foun- 
dery,  a  place  where  bells  are  founded  or  cast.  —  Bell  gable 
(J/rA.t,  a  small  gable-shaped  construction^  pierced  with 
one  or  more  openings,  and  used  to  contain  bells.  —  EeU 
glass.  See  Bell  jar.  —  Eell  hanger,  a  man  who  hangs  or 
putsui)  bt  lis.  —  Bell  pall,  a  cord,  handle,  or  knob,  connect- 
ni;;  witli  a  bell  or  bell  wire,  and  which  will  ring  the  bell 
when  pulled.  Autonn.  —Bell  punch,  a  kind  of  conductor's 
punch  which  rings  a  bell  when  used.  —  Bell  ringer,  one 
who  rings  a  bell  or  bells,  esp.  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
ring  a  cliurch  bell  or  chime,  or  a  set  of  musical  bells  for 
puGlic  entertainment. —Bell  roof  i.-U-rlt.),  a  roof  sbr-ped 
according  to  the  general  lines  of  a  bell.  —  Eell  rope,  a  rope 
by  which  a  church  or  otlier  bell  is  rung.  —  Eell  tent,  a 
circular  conical-topped  tent.  —  Bell  trap,  a  kind  of  bell- 
shaped  stench  trap. 

Bell  (bei),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belled  (b51d) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Belling.]  1.  To  put  a  bell  upon;  as,  to  bell 
the  cat. 

2.  To  make  bell-mouthed  ;  as,  to  hell  a  tube. 

Bell,  V.  i.  To  develop  bells  or  corollas ;  to  take  the 
form  of  a  bell ;  to  blossom  ;  as,  hops  bell. 

Bell,  V.  t.  [AS.  bellan.  See  Bellow.]  To  utter  by 
bellowing.     [Obs.'] 

Bell,  V.  i.  To  call  or  bellow,  as  the  deer  in  rutting 
time  ;  to  make  a  bellowing  sound  ;  to  roar. 

As  loud  as  bilkth  wind  in  hell.     Chaucer. 

The  wild  buck  bdls  from  fernv  brnko. 

^■|r  W.  ^cott. 

BeMa-don'na    (bSi'ia-dOu'nA),    ?). 

[It.,  literally  fine  lady;  bella  beautiful  | 
-|-  donnii  lady.]  {Hot.)  {")  An  herba- 
ceous European  plant  {Atrnpa  bella- 
donna) with  redilish  bell-shaped  flowers 
and  shining  black  berries.  The  whole 
plant  and  its  fruit  are  very  poisonous, 
and  the  root  and  leaves  are  used  as 
powerful  medicinal  agents.  Its  prop- 
erties are  largely  due  to  the  alkaloid 
atropine  which  it  contains.  Called  also 
deadly  nightshade,  {b)  A  species  of 
Amitryllis  (.1.  belladonna);  the  bella- 
donna lilv. 

Beir  an'I-mal'cule  (5u  T-mJtl'kul). 
{Zixd.)  An  infu.sorian  of  the  f.amily 
Vnrfirrllid^r,  roininon  in  fresh-water  ponds. 

Bell'  bear'er  (bPl'  bfir'er).    (Zool.)  A  Brazilian  leaf 
hopper    {Hucydiuni    (intinindmlifennn),    re- 
markable for  the  four  bell-shaped  appendages 
of  its  thorax. 

Beirbira'   (b?l'herdO.  n.     [So  called   from 
their  notes.]     {Zo'td.)  {a)  A  South  American 
bird  of  the  genus  Cnsmarhincos,  and  family 
Caiingiii:f,  of  several   species;    the 
(Mnipiiiicro.    (^)  The  My::antka  mel- 
(ni'i/divi/s  of  AuHtralia. 

Bell'  crank'^  (krituk')-  A  levor 
whoso  two  anus  form  a  right  angle, 
or  lu'iuly  a  right  angle, 
having  its  fulcruin  at 
the  apex  of  the  aiurle. 
It  \p>  used  in  bell  pulls 
and  in  changing  tlituli- 
rcction  of  bell  wires  at 
angles  of  rooms,  etc., 
and  also  in  machinery. 


Bell  Animalcule, 
much  enlarged. 


Bell  Crank. 


IIoiul  of  BcUbird 
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Belle  (bffl),  71.  [F.  hefie,  fern,  of  hd,  beau,  beautiful, 
fine.  Sen  liEAU.]  A  youn^'  hi<ly  of  superior  beauty  and 
:ittractiuus;  a  liiiudaoiiie  lady,  or  one  wlio  attracts  iiotico 
in  Horii-ty  ;  a  fair  lady. 

Belled  (lu'ld),  a.     HunRwith  a  bell  or  bells. 

Belle-let'trlst  (bSl-lCt'trtst),  71.  Ouo  verged  in  belles- 
lettrcH. 

(I  Bel-Ier'O-phon  (bul-lSr'«i-f5n),  it.  (Palcon.)  A  peiuia 
■of  foswil  uiiividvi'  ishrllH,  believed  to  belong  to  the  Het- 
eropoda,  peiiiliar  to  tin-  Paleozoic  age. 

II  Belles-let'tres  (In-l-let'ter ;  277),  n.  p!. 
[F.]  Polite  or  elcgaut  literature;  the  liu- 
inauities;  — used  somewhat  vaguely  for  lit- 
erary works  in  which  iiuagiuatiou  aud  taste 
are  predoininaut. 

Bel'le-tiis'tic  (bPl'lt-trTs'ttk),  I  a.       Or- 

Bel'le-trls'tlc-al  (-tr-k</l),        t     cupied 

-witli,  or  pt-it:iininK  to,  belk-s-lettres.      ''An 
-unlt'ariied,  brlhlristic  trilier."      ^f.  Amold. 

Bell'-faced'  (lird'last'),  a.  Having  tlio  striking  sur- 
face convt-x  ;  —  said  of  hanuners. 

BeirUower  (-tlou'er),  n.  {Bat.)  A  ]»laut  of  the  genus 
C(tinpiiim/ii  :  —  so  named  from  ita  U-U-siiaped  Howers. 

Bell'flOW'er,  n.  [F.  hp/fi'th-nr,  lit.,  beautiful  tiowcr.] 
A  kind  of  apple.  Tlic  \'t-lh)w  ln-lllluwer  is  a  large,  yel- 
low winter  apph-.      [Written  ulsn  hr!!rfh-ur.'\ 

Bel'll-bone  theKIT-bun),  n.  [F.  hi'llc  ct  bonne.,  beauti- 
ful and  liiniii.]  A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and 
guodncss  ;  ;i  fair  maid.     {.Obs."]  Spcnsrr. 

Bel'lic  (I'l^l'lTk^       ( ((.    [h.  bellicus.   See  Bellicose.] 

Bellic-al  (-lT-k(d),  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  war  ;  wav- 
iikc  ;  n1arti.1l.     [(fbs.]    " /ie///c  Cfesar."  Fdthnm. 

Belll-COSe'  (-ll-koa')*  'i-  [L-  bellicosiis,  fr.  helUcus  of 
•war,  fr,  bellum  war.  See  Duel.]  Inclined,  to  war  or 
contention;  warlike;  pugnacious. 

Arnold  was,  in  fact,  in  a  bellicose  vein.      W.  Irvmg. 

Bel'll-COSe'ly.  '"/'•.     In  a  bellicose  manner. 

Bel^i-COUS  (-IT-kiis),  a.     Bellicose.     [Oi-s.] 

Bel'lied  (bei'lTd),  a.  Having  (such)  a  belly;  puffed 
out ;  —  used  in  c(tmposition  ;  as,  \tot-bellied ;  shad-btlUal. 

Bel-llg'er-ence  (bel-lTj'er-cns),         1  k.    The  quality  of 

Bel-lig'er-en-cy  (bel-lTj'er-^-n-sy),  f  being  belliger- 
ent ;  act  or  state  of  making  war  ;  warfare. 

Bel-lig'er-ent  (bel-lij'er-fnt),  a.  [L.  btllitin  war  + 
<ieieus,  -cniis,  waging,  p.  pr.  of  gercre  to  wage:  cf.  F. 
iiclligerant.  See  Bellicose,  Jest.]  1.  "Waging  war; 
carrying  on  war.     '■^Belligerent  powers."        E.  Everett. 

2.  Pertaining,  or  tending,  to  war ;  of  or  relating  to 
belligerents ;  as,  a  belHiicrrnt  tone ;  belligerent  rights, 

Bel-llg'er-ent,  n.  A  nation  or  state  recognized  as  car- 
rying on  war  ;  a  person  engaged  in  warfare, 

Bel-llg'er-ent -ly,  adv.  In  a  belligerent  manner ; 
3io.stilely, 

Bell'ing  (bgl'Tng),  n.  [From  Bell  to  bellow,]  A 
bellowing,  as  of  a  deer  in  rutting  time.  Johnson. 

Bel-llp'o-tent  (bel-lTp'o-tent),  a.  [L.  belUpotens; 
iellunt  war  +  po/ens  powerful,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be 
able.]     Mighty  in  war ;  armipotent.     [i?.]  Blount. 

Bell'  Jar'  (bSK  jiir').  iPh)/s.)  A  glass  vessel,  varying  in 
size,  open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top 
Jike  a  bell,  and  having  a  knob  or  handle  at 
the  top  for  lifting  it.  It  is  used  for  a  great 
■variety  of  purposes ;  as,  with  the  air  pump, 
and  for  holding  gases,  also  for  keeping  the 
dust  from  articles  exposed  to  view. 

Bell'man  (-mnn),  n.  A  man  who  rings  a 
bell,  especially  to  give  notice  of  anytliing  in 
the  streets.  Formerly,  also,  a  niglit  watch- 
man wlio  called  tiie  lionrs.  Milton. 

JBell'  met'al  (niet'«l  frmSfl).     A  hard 
alloy  or  bronze,  consisting  usually  of  about  three  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  tin  ,  —  used  for  making  bells. 

Bell  metal  ore,  a  sulphide  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron;  the 
mineral  stannite. 

BeU'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  «• 

mouth  ;  as,  a  brll-muuthed  gun. 

Bel'lon  (bSl'lSn),  n.     Lead  colic. 

II  Bel-lo'na  (bSl-lo'na),  n.  [L.,  from  bellum,  war.] 
(^Ilnrn.  Miith.)  The  goddess  of  war. 

BePlOW    (bel'lo),    V.    i,        limp. 


Expanding  at  the 
Bijron. 


(-lod) ;   p,  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bellowing.]     [OE.  beliren^ 


Bellowed 

owen^  AS.  bt/lgean,  fr.  btllini  ;  akin  to  G.  bellen,  and 
perh.  to  L.  jtere  to  weep,  OSlav.  bleja  to  bleat,  Lith. 
balsas  voice.  Cf.  Bell,  ji.  &  v..  Bawl,  Bull.]  1.  To 
make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  an  enraged  bull. 

2.  To  bawl ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  clamor.  Dryden. 

3.  To  roar,  as  the  sea  m  a  tempest,  or  as  the  wind 
when  violent ;  to  make  a  lovid,  hollow,  continued  sound. 

The  helton-iii'i  voice  of  boiling  seas.  Drt/drn. 

Bel'lOW,  V.  t.    To  emit  with  a  loud  voice ;  to  shout ; 
—  used  with  out.    *'  Would  bellow  out  a  laugh."  Dryden. 

Bellow,  n.     A  loud  resounding  outcry  or  noise,  as  of 
an  (Mu-:iged  bull ;   a  roar. 

BellOW-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  bellows. 

Bellows  (b51'ms;  277),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [OE.  bely,  be- 
low,  belly,  bellows,  AS. 
baJg,  biHiy,  bag,  bellows, 
belly.  Bellows  is  prop,  a 
'  pi.  and  the  orig.  sense  is 
bag.  See  Belly.]  An 
instrument,  utensil,  or 
machine,  wliich,  by  alter- 
nate expansion  and  con- 
traction, or  by  rise  and  fall 
of  the  top,  draws  in  air 
through  a  valve  and  expels 

it  through  a  tube  for  vari-  „, ,  „  t  ,  ^ 

«„s  purposes,  as  blowing  ™'/„L°ri^,^";;rir"„l't1frj' 
jires,     ventilating    mines, 
or  filling  tlie  ])ipe3  of  an  organ  with  wind. 

Bellows   camera,  in  photography,  a  form   of   camera, 
TPhich  can  be  drawii  out  like  au  accordion  or  bellows.  — 


Builuwa  I  ish.    (J^) 


HydroBtatle  bellowa.  See  nYrmo>*TATic.  —  A  pair  of  bellows, 
the  ordinary  luiiiHt'hnM  in.stninn'nt  for  hlowinv;  tiii'M,  fnu- 
siHtiiig  of  twM  iHMrly  lusut-f^liaiieil  lioards  with  liandleK, 
coniu'cted  by  leathffr,  and  having  a  valve  and  tube. 

Bellows  fish'  (bi^Klua  fish').  {Zo'ul.)  A  European 
flail  (Cr/ifrisri/s  scolo- 
piix),  distinguialied  by  a 
long  tubular  Huont,  liko 
the  pipe  of  a  bellows  ;  — 
called  also  (niinpel  Jis/i, 
and  snij}r  ji.^/i. 

Bell' pep'per  (bSK  pi5p'- 
per).  (But.)  A  species  of 
Capxiriim,  or  Guinea  pep- 
per (r.  (tnnnum).    It  is  the  red  pepper  of  the  gardens. 

Bell'-shaped'  (-shapf),  «•  Having  tlie  shape  of  a  wide- 
nioiitlH'd  bill ;  ( .inipanulate. 

Bel'lu-ine  (l>eKia-in),  a.  [L.  belluinus,  fr.  brllua 
beast.]     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  beast ;  brutal.     [A".] 

Aminal  ami  Mluinv  lilv.  Ad'ihmy. 

Bell'weth'er  (bSl'wgtii'er),  n.  1.  A  wether,  or  sheep, 
which  h-ads  the  flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 

2-  lli'Mce  :  A  leader.     [Conteinptuons']  Siri/t. 

Bell'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  plants 
{rni/iiriii)  with  yellowish  bell-shftped  tiowers. 

Belly  (bel'lj),  71.  ;  pi.  Bellies  (-ITz).  [OE.  hali,  bely, 
AS.  behjj  bxlg,  bielig,  bag,  bellows,  belly  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
belgr  bag,  bellows,  Sw.  b'dlg,  Dan.  bitflg,  1>.  &  G.  bnlg, 
cf.  \V.  bul  tlie  pannch  or  belly,  dim.  bvly,  Ir.  boly.  Cf. 
Bellows,  Follicle,  Fool,  Bilge.]  1.  That  part  of  the 
liunian  body  winch  extends  downward  from  the  breaht 
to  the  thighs,  and  contains  the  bowels,  or  intestineH  ; 
the  abdomen. 

^^^  Formerly  all  the  splanchnic  or  visceral  cavities 
were  called  ("ilics  ;  — the  hurur  bclhj  being  the  abdomen  ; 
the  middle  bell y^  the  thorax;  and  the  upper  belly,  the 
head.  Diiuglison. 

2.  The  under  part  of  the  body  of  animals,  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  human  belly. 

UnUerncatli  the  belly  otthGiT  steeds.  Slutk. 

3.  The  womb.     [06^.] 

Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thcc.    Jer,  i,  5. 

4.  The  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the  human 
belly  in  protuberance  or  in  cavity  ;  the  iuuenuost  part ; 
as,  the  belly  of  a  flask,  muscle,  sail,  ship. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I.  Jonah  ii,  2. 

5.  (.IrrA.)  The  hollow  part  of  a  curved  or  bent  tim- 
ber, the  convex  part  of  which  is  the  back. 

Belly  doublet,  a  doublet  of  the  16th  century,  hanging 
down  so  as  to  cover  the  belly.  SlmA-.  —  Belly  fretting,  the 
chafing  of  a  horse's  belly  with  a  girth.  Jviihsmi.  —  Belly 
timber,  food.  [Linlicrt'ii^]  /*/•(('/■,— Belly  worm,  a  worm  that 
breeds  or  lives  in  the  belly  {stomach  or  intestines).  Johnson . 

Bel'ly,  r.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bellied  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Bellying.]    To  cause  to  swell  out ;  to  fill.     IB.} 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails.         Shuk. 

Bel'ly,  V.  i.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant,  like 
the  belly  ;  to  bulge. 

The  hrlhiiiirj  cnnvas  Etrutted  with  the  gale.        Dryden. 

Belly-ache'  (-ak'),  «.     Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic. 

Belly-band'  (-bSnd'),  71.  l.  A  band  that  passes  under 
the  belly  of  a  horse  and  liolds  the  saddle  or  liaruess  in 
place ;  a  girth. 

2.  A  band  of  flannel  or  other  cloth  about  the  belly. 

3.  (X'tiit.')  A  band  of  canvas,  to  strengthen  a  sail. 
Bel'ly-bDund'  (-bound'),  o.     Costive  ;  constipated. 
Belly-cheat'  (-chet'),«.    An  apron  or  covering  for  the 

fnnit  uf  til.'  i-erson.     {Obs.}  Beau,  tt  Fl. 

Bel'ly-cheer'  (-cher'),  71.  [Perh.  from  F.  belle  chere.] 
Goud  cliet-r  ;  viands.  lObs.'}  '*  £e////c^eer  and  banquets." 
Bowlnnils.     '*  Loaves  aud  belly  cheer.''''     Milton. 

Bel'ly-cheer',  v.  i.    To  revel ;  to  feast.    S.Obs.'] 

A  puck  of  clcriiynien  fassembled]  by  themselves  to  bellur-hepr 
in  their  prt-siiiniitULtus  Sion.  Milton. 

Belly-ful  (-ful),  «.  As  much  as  satisfies  the  appetite. 
Hence  :  A  great  abundance  ;  more  than  euough.    Lloyd. 

Kin^  James  told  his  son  that  he  would  have  his  bellyful  of 
parliaincntary  impeachiiieuts.  Jo/msoti. 

Belly-god'  (-god').  71.  One  whose  great  pleasure  it 
is  to  gratify  his  appetite  ;  a  glutton  ;  an  epicure. 

Bel'ly— pinched'  (-ptncbt'),  a.  Pinched  with  hunger  ; 
starved.     "The  belbi-pinehed  wolf."  Shnk. 

Be-lock'  (be-15k'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Belocked 
(.15kt').]  [Pref.  be-  +  lock  :  cf.  AS.  belucan-l  To  lock, 
or  fasten  as  with  a  lock.    [Obs.']  Shale. 

Bel'O-man'cy  (bSl'o-inan'sy),  n.  [Gr.  PfKofiavrCa  ; 
Pe\o<:  arrow  +  /xai-ri?  a  diviner  ;  cf.  F.  belomancie.} 
A  kind  of  divination  anciently  practiced  by  means  of 
marked  arrows  drawn  at  random  from  a  bag  or  quiver, 
the  marks  on  the  arrows  drawn  being  supposed  to  fore- 
show tlie  future.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Be-long'  (be-15ng' ;  115),  ?'.  ?'.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Belonged 
(dGngd');  ;).  pr.  &  rb.  11,  Belonging.]  [OE.  belongen 
(alun  to  I>.  belangen  to  concern,  G.  belungen  to  attain  to, 
to  concern)  ;  pref.  be-  -\-  longen  to  desire.  See  Long,  x\  7.] 
[Usually  construed  with  to.}  1.  To  be  the  property  of; 
as,  .laniaica  belo7igs  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  To  be  apart  0/,  or  connected  tcith;  to  be  appendant 
or  related ;  to  owe  allegiance  or  service. 

A  desert  v'ace  iKlon'/iitg  to  .  .  .  Belhsaida.    Luke  ix.  10. 
The  niiyhty  men  which  belonged  to  David.    1  Kiwjs  i,  S. 

3.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  or  function 
of;  to  appertain /o.  "Do  not  mterpretations  6e/o7i</ to 
God?"  Gen.  xl.  8. 

4.  To  be  suitable  for  ;  to  be  due  to. 

Strong  meat  belonijeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.     Htb.  v.  14. 
No  blame  belonot  to  thee.  Shnk. 

5.  To  be  native  to,  or  an  inhabitant  of;  esp.  to  have  a 
legal  residence,  settlement,  or  inhabitancy,  whether  by 
birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  mainte- 
nance by  the  parish  or  town. 


Hiir  tanh  also  arc  ecttlcd  in  the  purifthcH  to  which  the  mothers 
l"i'"-j-  Jiiackslwuu 

Bo-long'  (b'-lCng'),  r.  /.  To  be  deserved  by.  iObs.'] 
.Miin-  evila  htlunij  us  than  huppen  to  u«.      Ji.  Jonsi/ii, 

Be-long'lng,  n.  [Commonly  in  tlio  pi.'}  1-  That 
whic;h  belongh  to  one  ;  that  which  pertain.!  to  one;  hence, 
goods  or  effects.     "Thyself  and  thy  belonginy.i."    Shnk. 

2.  That  which  is  connected  with  a  principal  or  greater 
thing;  an  ai)i>endago ;  an  appurtenance. 

3.  Family;  relations;  household.     IColloq.l 

Tew  perHona  of  her  ladyfthip'-i  htlomjingn  BtoppciL,  before  they 
diil  her  hiddiiiy,  to  uwk  her  ruuftunii,  Thackeray. 

Bel'0-nltO  (bSl'u-nit),  n.  [Gr.^cAotoj  a  needle.]  {Mm.) 
Minute  acicnlar  or  dendritic  crystalline  lorms  eometimeg 
observed  in  glassy  volcanic  rocks. 

Bel-OO'chO    I  (bel-o7/che),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Bel- 

Bel-OO'cheo  (  oodiistan,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  n. 
A  nati\e  u\-  ;iii  inhabitant  of  Beloochistan. 

Be-lord'  (br:-lord'),  v.  t.    1.  To  act  tlie  lord  over. 

2-  Tu  .iddre.^s  by  the  title  of  "lord." 

Be-love'  (bt-iriv'),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Beloved 
(-luvd').]  [OE.  bilitjien.  See  pref.  Be-,  and  Love,  v.  /.] 
To  love,      [i)bs.}  Wodroq/he. 

Be-loved'(be-lHvd'a8;).  7>,,  be-lHv'ed  asa.),/v.  i>.  4fc  a. 
Greatly  loved  ;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Antony,  so  well  bvlnvpd  of  Cajsar.  Shak, 

Thi«  IS  my  hclovd  .Son.  Mutt.  iii.  17. 

Bo-lov'ed  (bt-luv'6d),  71.     One  greatly  loved. 

My  brluied  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.       Cant.  H.  16. 

Be-low'  (be-lo'),  prep.  [Pref.  be-  by  -f  Ion:}  1.  Un- 
der, or  lower  in  place  ;  beneath;  not  so  lugh  ;  as,  Mow 
the  moon;  below  the  knee.  Shnk. 

2.  Inferior  to  in  rank,  excellence,  dignity,  value, 
amount,  price,  etc.;  lower  in  quality.  "One  degree 
below  kings."  Addison. 

3-  Unworthy  of;  unbefitting;  beneath. 

They  behclil,  with  a  jiis^t  biutliini;  nnil  diMlain,  .  .  .  how  firtou' 

nil  history  the  persims  and  their  actions  were.  JHHtim. 

Who  thinks  no  fact  behiv  his  regard.  Hallaiii. 

Sy II. —Underneath  ;  under;  beneath. 

Be-low',  adv.     1.  In  a  lower  place,  with  respect  to 

any  object ;  in  a  lower  room ;  beneath. 

Lord  Marniion  waits  below.  Sir  IK  Scott. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  oppoj^ed  to  the  heavens. 

The  fairest  child  uf  Juve  Uloiv.  Prior. 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

What  business  brought  liim  to  the  realma  below.    Dryden. 

4.  In  a  court  or  tribunal  of  inferior  jurisdiction ;  as, 
at  the  trial  belou-.  Whcaton. 

5.  In  some  part  or  page  following. 

Be-lowt'  (be-louf),  V.  t.  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  talk 
abusively  to.     lObs.}  Camden. 

Bel'sixe'  (bel'Mi'),  71.  [Pref.  bel-  +  sire.  Cf.  Bel- 
dam.] A  grandfather,  or  ancestor.  "His  great  behire 
Brute."     lOb.^.}  Drayton. 

Bel'swag'ger  (-sw3g'ger),  «.  [Contr.  from  brlly- 
siriiO'/''r.]     A  lewd  man  ;  also,  a  bully.    [0&.s.]    Zh'/den. 

Belt  (bPlt),  n.  [AS.  belt;  akin  to  Icel.  belli,  Sw,  biilte, 
Dan.  h.i'lle,  OHG.  bah,  L.  ballen.'!,  Ir.  &  Gael,  bait  bor- 
der, belt.]  1.  That  which  engirdles  a  person  or  thing; 
a  baud  or  girdle  ;  as,  a  lady's  belt ;  a  sword  belt. 

The  shining  belt  with  gold  inlaid.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  restrains  or  confines  as  a  girdle. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Shak. 

3.  Anything  that  resembles  a  belt,  or  that  encircles  or 
crosses  like  a  belt ;  a  strip  or  stripe  ;  as,  a  belt  of  trees; 
a  belt  of  sand. 

4.  (Ajx-h.)  Same  as  Band,  n.,  2.  A  very  broad  band  is 
more  properly  termed  a  belt. 

5.  (.■l.^trojt.)  One  of  certain  girdles  or  zones  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  supjiosed  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  clouds. 

6.  (Oeog.)  A  narrow  passage  or  strait;  as,  the  Great 
Belt  aud  tlie  Lesser  Belt,  leading  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

7.  (Her.)  A  token  or  badge  of  knightly  rank. 

8.  {Mech.)  A  band  of  leather,  or  other  flexible  sub- 
stance, passing  around  two  wheels,  and  communicating 
motion  from  one  to  the  other.     [See  Illust.  of  Pulley.] 

9.  (Xat.  Hi.d.)  A  band  or  stripe,  as  of  color,  round  any 
organ  ;  or  any  circular  ridge  or  series  of  ridges. 

Belt  lacing,  thongs  used  for  lacing  together  the  ends  of 
machine  btdting. 

Belt,  ''■ '-  ['wp.  &  p.  p.  Belted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Belt- 
ing.] 1,  To  encircle  with,  or  as  with,  a  belt ;  to  encom- 
pass ;  to  surround. 

A  coarse  black  robe  belted  round  the  waist.  C.  Reade. 

They  belt  him  rLinnd  witli  hearts  undaunted.     Wordsuorth. 

2.  To  shear,  as  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep.  \_Prov. 
Enr/.']  HaUiicelL 

Bel'tane  (bel'tSn),  n.     [Gael,  bealltainn,  bealUuinn.'\ 

1.  The  first  day  of  May  (Old  Style). 

Tlie  quarter-dnvsnnciciitlvin  Scotland  were  Hallowmas,  Can- 
dlemas, JJeltnne.  and  Lanmias.  yew  English  Diet. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  heathen  Celts  on  the  first  day  of 
Slay,  in  the  observance  of  which  great  bonfires  were  kin- 
dled. It  still,  exists  in  a  modified  form  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Belt'ed  (belt'Sd),  n.  1.  Encircled  by,  or  secured  with, 
a  belt ;  as,  a  belted  plaid  ;  girt  with  a  belt,  as  an  honor- 
ary distinction  ;  as,  a  belted  knight;  a  belted  earl. 

2.  Marked  with  a  band  or  circle ;  as,  a  belted  stalk. 

3.  Worn  in,  or  suspended  from,  the  belt. 

Three  men  with  belted  brands.        Sir  JW  Scolt. 

Belted  cattle,  cattle  originally  from  Dutch  stock,  having 
a  broail  band  of  white  ronnd  the  middle,  while  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  black  ;  —  called  also  blauketcd  cattle. 

BePteln  (bel'tan),  Bel'tin  (-tin),  n.     See  Bbltase. 

Belt'lng  (belt'tug),  n.  The  material  of  which  belta 
for  machinery  are  made  ;  also,  belts,  taken  collectively. 
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BENEFICENTIAL 


Be-la'ga  (be-lu'g&),  n.  [Russ.  Ueluga  a  sort  of  large 
Eturgeon,  prop,  white  fish,  Ir.  bieluU  white.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
cetacean  allied  to  the  dolphins. 


-Bench  of  bishops. 


IJciusa  or  White  Whnic  (I)clj>!uiutj>tcni.s  cit'-doin.    CAb) 

(^^The  northern  hehtna  (Dtliihinaptnmti  cutotlon)  is 
the  white  whale  and  white  fish  of  the  whalers.  It  grows 
to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long. 

Be-lUte'  (bf-luf),  r-  f-  ['""'/'.  ^S:  p.  p.  Belcted  ;  p.  pr. 
£i  vh.  n.  Belutixg.]  [Fref.  be-  +  L.  lutum  mud.]  To 
bespatter,  as  with  mud.     [R.'\  Steme. 

Bel've-derC  CbSl've-der'),  "•  [It.,  fr.  hello,  hef,  beau- 
tiful -i-  vedere  to  see.]  (Air/t.)  A  small  building,  or  a 
part  of  a  building,  more  or  less  open,  constructed  in  a 
place  commanding  a  fine  prospect. 

II  Berze-buth  (bel'ze-buth),  n.  [From  BepJzehuh.'] 
{Zoiil.)  A  spider  monkey  {Aides  hehcbiith)  of  Brazil. 

I  Be'ma    (be'ma),    71.      [Gr,    ^^ixa.    step,    platform.] 

1.  {Gr.  Aiidq.)  A  platform  from  which  speakers  ad- 
dressed an  assembly.  Mitford. 

2.  {Arch.)  (it)  That  part  of  an  early  Christian  church 
T\hich  was  reserved  for  the  higher  clergy ;  the  inner  or 
eastern  part  of  the  chancel.     {l>)  Erroneously:  A  pulpit. 

Be-madM  bf-mSd'). '■■ '.  To  make  mad.  I0bs.'\  Fuller. 
Be-man^gle  (be-miSn'g'l),  v.  t.     To  mangle  ;   to  tear 
asunder.     C^-'\  Beaumont. 

Be-mask'  (be-mask'),  v.  t.     To  mask  ;  to  conceal. 
Be-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  v.  t.     To  master  thoroughly. 
Be-maul'  (be-raal'),  V.  t.  To  maul  or  beat  severely  ;  to 
bruise.     "■  In  order  to  bemaul  Yorick."  Sterne. 

Be-maze  (bt-maz'),  v.  t.  [OE.  bimasen;  pref.  be-  + 
jiiaicn  to  maze.]     To  bewilder. 

Intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt.  Cotrpcr. 

Be-mean'  (-men'),  v.  t.     To  make  mean ;  to  lower. 

C.  Eende. 
Be-meet'  (be-mef),  v.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Bemet  (-m6t') ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  /I.  Bemeetisg.]     To  meet.     [Obs.^ 

Our  very  loving  sister,  well  heinet.  Sfiak. 

Be-mete'  (be-mef),  r.  t.     To  mete.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Be-min'gle  (be-mTn'g'l),  V.  /.     To  mingle;  to  mix. 

Be-mire'   (bt-mir'),   v,   t.      \_imp.   He  p.   p.    Bemired 

(-mird'):  p-  ;"'-  &  ib-  n.  Bemiring.]     To  drag  through, 

encumber  with,  or  fix  in,  the  mire  ;  to  soil  by  passing 

through  mud  or  dirt. 

Bcinirefl  and  benighted  in  the  bog.  Burke. 

Be-mlst'  (be-misf),  V.  t.  To  envelop  in  mist.  \_Obs.'\ 
Be-moan'  (be-mon'),  v.  t.  [imp.  it  7>.  p.  Bemoaned 
(-mond');  /'■  /"*•  &  vh.  n.  Bemoaning.]  [OE.  bimenen, 
AS.  bemitii'iu  ;  pref.  be-  -^mmnan  to  moan.  See  Moan.] 
To  express  deep  grief  for  by  moaning  ;  to  express  sorrow 
for ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  pity  or  sympathize  with. 

Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans.      JJryden. 
■    Syn.  —  See  Deplore. 

Be-moan'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  bemoans. 

Be-mock'  (bfc-m5k' ;  115),  r.  /.  To  mock  ;  to  ridicule. 

Bcmock  the  jnudcst  moon.  Shak. 

Be-moll'  (be-moiK),  v.  t.   [Pref.  be-  -\-  moil,  fr.  F.  mott- 

iller  to  wet ;  but  cf.  also  OE.  bimole/i  to  soil,  fr.   AS. 

T7i(i;  spot :  cf.  E.  mole.']     To  soil  or  encumber  with  mire 

and  dirt.     [0/w.]  Shak. 

Be'mol  (be'mCl),  w.     [F.  bHiol,  fr.  he  t>  +  mol  soft.] 

{Mil-:.)  Tin'  .sitin  17 ;  the  same  as  B  flat.     [Ww.] 

Be-mon'ster  (be-mSu'ster),  v.  t.  To  make  monstrous 
or  like  a  iii"nh*ter.     [Obs.']  Shiik. 

Be-mourn'  (be-morn'),  ?•.  /.     To  mourn  over.    Wijrlif. 
Be-mud'dle  (be-mud'd'l),  v.  t.     To  muddle ;  to  stu- 
pefy or  bewilder;  to  confuse. 

Be-mut'fle  (be-miif'f'l),  V.  t.  To  cover  as  with  a 
mulfler  ;  tu  wrap  up. 

IlfmntHed  with  the  externals  of  religion.        Sterne. 
Bo-mnso'  (be-muz'),  v.  t.     To  muddle,  daze,  or  par- 
tially stupefy,  as  with  liquor. 

A  parson  nmch  bemused  in  beer.  Pope. 

Ben  (b5n),  Ben'  nut'  (nnt').  [Ar.  ban,  name  of  the 
tree.]  {Bot.)'V\vi  seed  of  one  or  more  speciea  of  mo- 
ringa  ;  as,  oil  of  hen.     See  Moringa. 

Ben,  "dv.  Si  prep.  [AS.  binntni ;  pref.  be-  by  +  i*"- 
nan  within,  in  in.]  Within  ;  in  ;  in  or  into  the  interior  ; 
toward  the  inner  apartment.     [Scot.] 

Ben,  n.  [See  Ben,  adv.']  The  inner  or  principal  room 
In  a  hut  or  house  of  two  rooms ;  —  opposed  to  but,  the 
outer  apartment.     [Scot."] 

Ben.     An  old  fonn  of  the;)?,  indie,  pr.  of  Be.     f  O/*,?.] 
Be-name'  (bC-nam'),  r.  t.    [//.  p.  Be.named,  Besempt.] 
To  promiHc  ;  to  name.     [Obs.] 

Bench  (bPnch),  n.;  itl.  Benxhes  (-ez).  [OK.  bench, 
hcnk,  AS.  bene;  akIntoSvv.  binik.  Dan  bii-nk,  Icel.  bekkr, 
OS.,  D.,  <&  G.  bonk.  Cf.  Bank,  Beach.]  1.  A  long  seat, 
dillering  from  a  stool  in  its  greater  length. 

MoBgy  benches  supplied  the  place  of  chairs.    .ViV  ir.  .S'co/(. 

2.  A  long  table  at  which  raeclianics  and  others  work  ; 
lis,  a  carpenter's  bench. 

3.  The  seat  where  judges  ait  in  court. 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench.     S/>nk. 

4.  The  persons  who  Hit  as  judges ;  the  court ;  as,  the 
Oi>inion  of  the  full  brnrh.     See  King's  Bench. 

5.  A  collection  or  group  of  dogs  exhibited  to  the  ]>ub- 
lic  :  —  HO  named  Ijccanse  the  animals  are  usually  placed 
on  lienches  or  raised  plalfortns. 

6.  A  confoniiation  like  a  bench  ;  a  long  stretch  of  flat 
grounri,  or  a  kind  of  natural  terrace,  near  a  lake  or  river. 

Bench  mark  <  Lerehno),  one  of  a  number  of  marks  along 
a  line  of  survey,  affixed  to  permanent  objects,  to  show 


where  leveling  staffs  were  placed.      ._    .  . 

the  whole  body  of  English  prelates  assembled  in  council. 

—  Bench  plane,  any  plane  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners 
for  workmg  a  tlat  surface,  as  jack  planes,  long  plane.s. 

—  Bench  show,  an  exhibition  of  dogs.  —  Bench  table  ul /'/(.), 
a  projecting  course  at  the  base  of  a  building,  or  round  a 
jjillar,  sutticient  to  form  a  seat. 

Bench  (bench),  r.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Benched  (bSncht) ; 

p.  pr.  it  lb.  n.  Benching.]     1.  To  furnish  with  benches. 

'T  was  benched  with  turf.  J'riidcii. 

Stately  tlieuters  botched  crescentwise.        Tainyson. 

2.  To  place  on  a  bench  or  seat  of  honor. 

"Whom  I  .  .  .  liave  benchtd  ami  reared  to  worship.     Shnk. 
Bench,  v.  i.     To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.     [R-]     Shak. 
Bench'er  (-er),  ?i.     1.  {Eng.  Law)  One  of  the  senior 
and  governing  members  of  an  Inn  of  Court. 

2.  An  alderman  of  a  corporation.     [E?tg.]      Ashmole. 

3.  A  member  of  a  court  or  council.     [Obs.]  Sfiak. 

4.  One  who  frequents  the  benches  of  a  tavern  ;  an 
idler.     [Obs.] 

Bench'  war'Tant  (wSr'rant).  {Law)  A  process  issued 
by  a  pn'!>i'iin^;  judge  or  by  a  court  against  a  person  guilty 
of  souit'  ctnitejiipt,  or  indicted  for  some  crime  ;  —  so  called 
in  distinction  from  a.  jtisfice''s  wairant. 

Bend  (b6ud),  v.  t.  [imp.  A:  p.  p.  Bended  or  Bent 
(bSnt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Bending.]  [AS.  bendnn  to  bend, 
fr.  bend  a  band,  bond,  fr.  bindan  to  bind.  See  Bind,  v. 
t.,  and  cf.  3d  &  4tli  Bend.]  1.  To  strain  or  move  out 
of  a  straight  line ;  to  crook  by  straining ;  to  make 
crooked  ;  to  curve  ;  to  make  ready  for  use  by  drawing 
into  a  curve  ;  as,  to  bend  a  bow  ;  to  bend  the  knee. 

2.  To  turn  toward  some  certain  point ;  to  direct ;  to 
Incline.     ^^Bend  thine  ear  to  supplication."  Milton. 

Towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course.  S/iak. 

Bending  her  eyes  .  .  .  upon  lier  parent.     Sir  IT.  Scott. 

3.  To  apply  closely  or  with  interest ;  to  direct. 

To  bend  his  mind  to  any  public  business.        Temple. 
But  wlien  to  mischief  mortals  bend  tiieir  will.        Pope. 

4.  To  cause  to  yield  ;  to  render  submissive  ;  to  sub- 
due.    "  Except  she  bend  her  humor."  Shak. 

6.  {Xaut.)  To  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another,  or  as  a 
sail  to  its  yard  or  stay ;  or  as  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an 
anchor.  Totten. 

To  bend  the  hrow,  to  knit  the  brow,  as  in  deep  thought 
or  in  anger  ;  to  scowl ;  to  fro%vn.  Camaeti, 

Syii.  — To  lean  ;  stoop;  deflect;  bow;  yield. 

Bend,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  moved  or  strained  out  of  a 
straight  line  ,  to  crook  or  be  curving  ;  to  bow. 
The  (irecn  earth'e  end 
V'here  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend.        MUlon. 

2.  To  jut  over  ;  to  overhang. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  learluUy  in  the  confined  deep.  Sliak. 

3.  To  be  inclined  ;  to  be  directed. 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend.  Milton, 

4.  To  bow  in  prayer,  or  in  token  of  submission. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends.       Coleridrje. 

Bend,  7^     [See  Bend,  r. /.,  and  cf.  Bent,  n.]     1.    A 

turn  ordetiectioa  from  a  straight  line  or  from  the  proper 

direction  or  normal  position;  a  curve;  a  crook;  as,  a 

slight  bend  of  the  body  ;  a  bend  in  a  road. 

2.  Turn  ;  purpose  ;  inclination  ;  ends.     [Obs.'] 
Farewell,  poor  swain  ;  thou  art  not  for  my  bend.    Fletcher. 

3.  {Xant.)  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to 
aiiutlier  or  to  an  anchor,  spar,  or  post.  Totten. 

4.  {Leather  Trade)  The  best  quality  of  sole  leather; 
a  butt.     See  Butt. 

5.  {Mining)  Hard,  indurated  clay ;  bind. 

Bends  of  a  ship,  the  thickest  and  strongest  planks  in  her 
sides, more  g'-nt^rally  called  /ni/c^.  They  have  the  beams, 
knees,  and  I'mtlinuks  bolted  to  them.  Also,  the  frames  or 
ribs  that  form  the  ^i]lip■s  body  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of 
the  sides  ;  as,  the  miaship  bci/d. 

Bend,  n.  [AS.  bend.  See  Band,  and  cf.  the  preced- 
ing noun.]     1.  A  band.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  [OF.  bende,  bande,  F.  bande.  See  Band.]  {Her.) 
One  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  containing  a  third  or  a 
fifth  part  of  the  field.  It  crosses  the  field  diagonally 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

Bend  Blniater  (//er.\  an  honorable  ordinary  drawn  from 
the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 

Bend'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  bent. 

Bend^er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bends. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  bending. 

3.  A  drunken  spree.     [Low,  U.  5.]  Bartletf. 

4.  A  sixpence.     [Slang,  Etig.] 

Bend'ing.  n.  The  marking  of  the  clothes  with  stripes 
or  liori/fintal  b;inds.      [Obs  ]  fhniivrr. 

Bend'let  (-h"t),7)..  [Bend  + -let :  cf.  E.  hnndlct.]  (Her.) 
A  narmw  lu-nd,  csji.  one  half  the  width  i>f  the  bend. 

Bend'wise  t-wiz),  adv.     (Ifcr.)  Diagonally. 

Ben'dy  O'cnMy),  a.  [From  Bend  a  band.]  (Ifrr.) 
Divided  into  an  even  number  of  bends  ;  — sjiid  of  a  shield 
or  its  charge.  Cussans. 

Ben'e  (bSn'e),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Benne. 

Be'ne  (be'nf  ),7i.  [AS.  A^7i.]  A  prayer  ;  boon,  [Archaic] 
W  hat  !■>  Rood  for  a  bootless  bene  f       Wordnwnrth. 

!1  Bene,  Ben  (bjiiO,  n.  [Native  name.]  {XoYd.)  A 
Iioylike  mannTKil  of  New  Guinea  {Porcvla  papuensis), 

Be-neaped'  (br-nrptM.  a.     {Xaut.)  See  Neaped. 

Be-neath'  (W^-nr-tli'  or  -neth';  277),  prep.  [OE.  he- 
nrthr,  bincot^cn,  AS.  bencnC^nn,  bnnj^nn  ;  pref.  be-  -\~ 
ncitifan,  nt/ifan,  downward,  beneath,  akin  to  E.  nrtlicr. 
See  Netheii.]  1.  Lower  in  place,  with  something  directly 
over  or  on  ;  under ;  underneath  ;  hence,  at  the  foot  of. 
^^Beneath  the  mount."  />.  xxxii.  I'.l. 

Urncaf/i  a  rude  and  nnmelens  stone  lie  lii'K.  J'npr. 

2.  Under,  in  relation  to  something  that  is  superior,  or 
that  oppresses  or  burdens. 

Our  country  hinks  tirtirath  the  yoke.  Shak. 


3.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence  than;  as, 

brutes  are  beneath  man  ;  man  is  beneath  angels  in  tho 
scale  of  beings.     Hence  ;  Unworthy  of  ;  unbecoming. 
He  will  do  nothing  tliat  is  bcueat/i  his  hit;h  station.    Altrrhunji. 
Be-neath'  (be-netfa'  or  be-ueth'j,  adv.     1.  In  a  lower 
place ;  underneath. 

The  earth  you  take  from  beneath  will  be  barren.    Hortimen 
2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  to  any  superior 
region  or  position  ;  as,  in  earth  beneath. 

I  Ben'e-dlc'l-te  (b5u'e-dIs'T-te),  n.  [L.,  (imperative- 
pi.  , )  bless  ye,  praise  ye.]  A  canticle  (the  Latin  version  of 
which  begins  with  this  word)  wliich  may  be  used  in  tbo^ 
order  for  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  taken  from  an  apocryphal  addition  to  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Daniel. 

II  Ben^e-dlcl-te,  interj.  [See  Benedicite,  n.]  An 
exclamation  corresponding  to  Ble.-is  you  ! 

Ben'e-dict  (b?n'e-dTkt),  I  n.     [P'rom  Benedick,  one  of 

Ben'e-dlck  (bSn'e-dllO,  i  the  characters  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  "  Iduch  Ado  about  Nothing."]  A  mar- 
ried man,  or  a  man  newly  married. 

Ben'e-dict,  a.  [L.  benedictus,  p.  p.  of  henediccre  to 
bless.  See  Benison,  and  cf.  Benket.]  Having  mild  and 
salubrious  qualities.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ben'e-dlc'tine  (bSn'e-dTk'tln),  a.  Pertaiuiog  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benet. 

Ben'eHlic'tlne,  n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  One  of  a  famous  or- 
der of  monks,  established  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  in 
the  sixth  century.  This  order  was  introduced  into  tho- 
United  States  in  184C. 

G^^  The  Benedictines  wear  black  clothing,  and  are 
sometimes  called  Block  Afunks.  The  name  Jihuk  J-'nars^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Dominicans,  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Benedictines. 

Ben'e-dlc'tlon  (bSn'e-dtk'shun),  n.  [L.  benedicHor 
cf.  F.  benediction.  See  Benison.]    1.  The  act  of  blessing 

2.  A  blessing;  an  expression  of  blessing,  prayer,  or 
kind  wishes  in  favor  of  any  person  or  thing  ;  a  solemn  or- 
affectionate  invocation  of  happiness. 

So  having,  he  arose  :  whom  Adam  thus 
Followed  with  btnediction.  Milton. 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benedirtinn  upon 
her.  .  Loitg/eiloir. 

Specifically :  The  short  prayer  which  closes  public 
worship  ;  as,  to  give  the  benediction. 

3.  {Eccl.)  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot,  answer- 
ing to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  Ayliffe. 

4.  (i?.  C.  Ch.)  A  solemn  rite  by  which  bells,  banners,, 
candles,  etc.,  are  blessed  with  holy  water,  and  formally- 
dedicated  to  God. 

Ben'e-dlc'tlon-al  (-nl),  Ji.    A  book  of  benedictions. 

Ben'e-dlc'tlon-a-ry  (-S-rj?),  n.    A  collected  series  of 
benedictions. 
The  benedirHnnanj  of  Bishop  Atheilwnld.  G.  Gurton's  Xeedle. 

Ben'e-dlc'tlve  (-tTv),  a.    Tending  to  bless.     Gavden. 

Ben'e-dlc'to-ry  (-dlk'tS-rJ),  «.  Expressing  wishes 
for  good  ;  a.s,  a  benedicloyy  prayer.  Thackeray- 

II  Ben''e-dic'tus  (-dik'tus),  n.  [L.,  blessed.  See 
Benedict,  n.]  The  song  of  Zacharias  at  the  birth  of  John, 
the  Baptist  (Lvke  i.  G8) ;  —  so  named  from  the  first  word. 
of  tlie  Latin  version. 

Ben'e-dight  (-dit).  a.    Blessed,     [i?.]       Longfellow 

Ben'e-lac'tlon  (-lak'thau),  n.  [L.  bene/actio,  ir.bene- 
/act re  to  do  good  to  one;  bene  well  -{-  J'acere  to  do.  See- 
Benefit.]    1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.    Johnson. 

2.  A  benefit  conferred  ;  esp.  a  charitable  donation. 
Syn.  — Gift;  present;  gratuity;  boon;  alms. 

Ben'e-fac'tor  (bgn'e-iak'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
fers a  benefit  or  benefits.  Bacon. 

Ben' e-fac' tress,  n.    A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 
Ilis  binfj'iirtvess  blusiies  at  the  deed.  Coicper. 

Be-nef'lc  (be-nSf 'Ik),  a.  [Ij.  benejicus.  See  Benefice.}, 
Favorable;  beneficent.  MUton. 

Ben'e-flce  (b?ii'e-fls),  n.  [F.  bhiefce,  L.  bevcfcinni, 
a  kindness,  in  LL.  a  grant  of  an  estate,  fr.  L.  benejict/s 
beneficent;  bene  well  +    facere  to  do.    See  Benefit.] 

1.  A  favor  or  benefit.     [Obs.]  Baxter^ 

2.  {Feudal  Law)  An  estate  in  lands  ;  a  fief. 

(T^*^  Such  an  estate  was  granted  at  first  for  life  only,, 
anoiield  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  donor ;  but 
afterward,  becoming  hereditary,  i*  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Jicf,  and  the  term  benefice  became  appropriated  to 
church  livings. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  living  and  church  preferment,  as  in* 
theClmrchof  England  ;  a  church  endowed  with  a  revenue  , 
for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service.     See  Advowsom. 

U^p"  All  church  prcfennents  are  called  benefices,  ex- 
cept bishoprics,  which  arc  culled  i/ii/nifies.  But,  ordi- 
narily, the  term  di'iniiii  is  applied  to  bishoprica.  dean- 
eries, archdeaconries,  and  prebendaryships;  benefice  to- 
parsonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

Ben'e-flce,  r. /.  [ih»;'.  &;).;».  Beneficed.]  To  endow- 
with  a  lieiu'fice.     [Conunonly  in  the  past  participle.] 

Ben'e-flced  (-list),  a.  rosseseed  of  a  benefice  or 
chunh  pr.fcnncnt.     "^r7)f/?ce(/ clergjnnen."        Burke.. 

Ben'e-Uce-less  (-fTsdes),  a.  Having  no  lienefice. 
**  Ji'encjiceless  precisians."  Sheldon. 

Be-nefl-cence  (li?-nef'T-sfns),  n.  [L.  bencficcntia,  fr. 
benefcus:  cf.  V.  bhi/ficencc.  See  Benefice.]  The 
practice  of  doing  good  ;  active  goodness,  kindncis,  or 
charity  ;  bounty  springing  from  purity  and  goodness. 

And  whose  Une.rirrnre  no  charge  cihaucts.      Cowjicr- 

Syn.  — See  Benevolence. 

Be-nefl-cent  (-scut),  «.  Doing  or  producing  good;; 
performing  acts  of  kindness  and  charity;  characterized, 
by  beneficence. 

The  bniejiccnt  fruita  of  Chrifllianity.  Preicott.. 

Syn.  — See  Brnrvolent. 

Be-nef'i-cen'Ual  (bu-nSfl-sEn'shfll),  a.  Relating  to 
beneficence. 
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Be-neM-cent-ly  (bc-nSfT-Kfnt-iy),  adv,  in  a  benefi- 
cent iujiiiiht;  with  benefice  in;  i^. 

Bon'e-fi'cial    (beii'e-fiBli'al),    a.       [Cf.    F.    h/'ueficial, 
JAj.  bencjUinlis.']     1.  Conferring  benefits;  nseful  ;  prof- 
\  Hable  ;   ln-lpful ;    advantageou;;  ;  firrvicuable  ;   contribu- 
ting to  a  valuable  end  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

The  war  which  would  have  been  inostfc'wi/icKtMo  ub.    Sici/l. 

2>  (Tmiv)  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  have  or  receive, 
advantage,  uae,  or  benefit ;  as,  the  bcnrjicUd  owner  of  an 
eatate.  Kent. 

3.  Kind.     [^OhsJ]    *^  A  bencjlciat  too.'''         B.  Junson. 

Syn.  — See  Advantage. 

Ben^e-fl'clal-ly,  ad''.  In  a  beneficial  or  advantageous 
manner;  j>rotitaMy  ,  helpfully. 

Ben'e-ll'clal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  beneficial ; 
profitiiM.-iicss. 

Ben'e-n'cl-a-ry  (-ftsli'T-a-ry,  or  -fTsli'A-ry  ;  lOO),  a. 
[Cf.  ¥.  bau'/iciaire,  LL.  heurjicinrius.'^  1.  Holding  Hunio 
office  or  valuable  possession,  in  suhordniatiun  to  another ; 
holding  under  a  feudal  or  other  superior  ;  having  a  de- 
pendent and  secondary  possession. 

A  fpudutory  or  bnnjlrianj  king  of  England.      Jiacon. 

2.  Bestowed  as  a  gratuity  ;  riB,  Itmr/iritin/ gifts. 

Ben^e-fl'd-a-ry,  n.;  pi.  Beneficiaries  (-riz).  1.  A 
feudatory  or  vassal ;  hence,  one  who  holds  a  benefi<e 
and  uses  its  proceeds.  A>iliX)'e. 

2.  One  who  receives  anything  as  a  gift;  one  who  receives 
a  benefit  or  advantage  ;  esp.  one  who  receives  help  or 
income  from  an  educational  fund  or  a  trust  estate. 

Thp  rich  men  will  be  offering  bacrifice  to  their  Deity  whose 
beneficidries  they  arc.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ben^e-fi'ci-ate  (ben'e-fTshT-at),  v.  t.  [Sp.  benejiciar 
to  benefit,  tc»  work  mines.]  {Mining)  To  reduce  (ores). 
—  Ben'e-fi'cl-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n. 

Ben'e-ll'Clent  (-flsh'cnt),  a.     Beneficent.     [Ohs.'] 

Ben'e-llt  (ben'e-f It),  n.  [OE.  bejtefet,  benfeet,  bien/rt, 
F.  bif}ifaity  iv.  L.  bene/actum  ;  bene  well  (adv.  of  bonus 
good)  ^ /actum,  p.  p.  oifacere  to  do.  See  Bounty,  and 
Fact.]     1.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  a  favor  conferred. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

J's.  ciii.  2. 

2.  Whatever  promotes  prosperity  and  personal  happi- 
ness, or  adds  value  to  property  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 

Men  have  no  ri^ht  to  what  ia  not  for  their  bcncrit.    Burke. 

3.  A  theatrical  performance,  a  concert,  or  the  like, 
the  proceeds  of  which  do  not  go  to  the  lessee  of  tlie 
theater  or  to  the  company,  but  to  some  individual  actor, 
or  to  some  charitable  use. 

4.  Beneficence;  liberality.    [Obs.'\         Webster  (iG23). 
B.  pi.  Natural  advantages ;  endowments;  accomplish- 
ments.   III.']  "The  fiejic^^s of  your  own  country."  Shak. 

Benefit  of  clergy.    (Laic)  See  under  Clergy. 
I    Syn.— Profit;  service;  use;  avail.    See  Advantage. 

Ben'e-fit,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Benefited  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Benefitino.]  To  be  beneficial  to  ;  to  do  good  to  ; 
to  advantage  ;  to  advance  in  health  or  prosperity  ;  to  be 
useful  to  ;  to  profit. 

I  will  repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  1  said  I  would  benefit 
them.  Jer.  xviii.  10. 

Ben'e-fit,  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to  make  improve- 
ment ;  to  profit ;  as,  he  will  benrjit  by  the  change. 

Ben'e-flt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  confera  a  benefit;  — 
also,  one  wlio  receives  a  benefit. 

Be-neme'(be-nem'),  r.  ^  \_\^.  beniemnn.  Cf.  Benim.] 
To  deprive  ("./'),  or  take  away  {/nini).     lObs.'} 

Be-nempt'  (-n6iut'),  p.p.  of  Bename.  1.  Promised; 
vowed.     [O/is.)  Spp7iser. 

2.  Nametl ;  styled.     \_Archnic'\  Sir  W.  Srotl. 

llBe'no  plac^l-tO  (be'ne  pliSs'T-to  ;  It.  ba'na  pliiVlie- 
to).  [It.  beneplacito  pleasure,  fr.  L.  bene  well -j- p/act- 
tus  pleasing.]     1.  At  or  during  pleasure. 

For  onr  English  judges  there  never  was  ...  any  6e7ie/i?n(-/M 
as  thtir  leoure.  F.  JlaiTtsun. 

2.  {Mus.)  At  pleasure  ;  ad  libitum. 

Be-net'  (be-nSf),  r.  t.  [im;>.  &p.p.  Benetted.]  To 
catch  in  a  net ;  to  insnare.  Shak. 

Be-nev'O-lenceCbe-ngv'o-lens),  n.  [OF.  benevolence, 
L.  bencvolentia.  See  Benevolent.]  1.  The  disposition 
to  do  good  ;  good  w  ill ;  charitableness ;  love  of  mankind, 
accompanied  with  a  desire  to  promote  their  happiness. 

The  wakeful  benevolence  of  tlic  gospel.      Chalmers. 

2.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  good  done  ;  charity  given. 

3.  A  species  of  compulsory  contribution  or  tax,  which 
has  sometimes  been  illegally  exacted  by  arbitrary  kings 
of  England,  and  falsely  represented  as  a  gratuity. 

Syn.  —  Benevolence.  Benepicence,  Munificence. 
Benevofenre  marks  a  disposition  made  up  of  a  choice  and 
desire  for  the  liappiness  of  others.  Heneficenre  marks  the 
working  of  this  disposition  in  dispensing  good  on  a  some- 
what broad  scale.  Munificence  shows  the  same  disposi- 
tion, but  actnig  oil  a  stdl  broader  scale,  in  conferring 
gifts  and  favors.  These  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
objects  of  immediate  utility.  One  may  show  his  munifi- 
cence in  presents  of  pictures  or  jewelrv,  but  this  would 
not  be  bnie^cnice.  Ben  era  fence  of  heart;  beneficence  Of 
life ;  munijiccnce  in  the  encouragement  of  letters. 

Be-nev'O-lent  (-iPnt),  a.  [L.  benevolens,  -enfis  ;  bene 
well  (adv.  of  Imnns  good)  -f-  volens,  p.  pr.  of  volo  I  will, 
I  wish.  See  Bounty,  and  Voluntary.]  Having  a  dis- 
position to  do  good;  possessing  or  manifesting  love  to 
mankind,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their  prosperity  and 
happiness  ;  disposed  to  give  to  good  objects ;  kind  ;  char- 
itable.—Be-nev'O-lent-ly,  odv. 

Syn.  —  Benevolent,  Beneficent.  Etvmologically 
considered,  bt-nerolfiii  implies  ins/iiji'j  well  to  others, 
and  bfjicficenf,  dfiiin  well.  But  by  degrees  the  word  br- 
nevolent  has  been  widened  to  include  not  only  feelings, 
but  actions  :  thus,  we  speak  of  h'lm'f/ent  operations, 
heufi'olerU  labors  for  the  public  good,  hoiero/ent  societies. 
In  like  manner,  beneficent  is  now  often  applied  to  feelings ; 
thus,  we  speak  of  tlie  beneficent  intentions  of  a  donor. 
This  extension  of  the  terms  enables  us  to  mark   nicer 
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shades  of  meaning.  Thus,  the  phrase  **ft(onri-o?cnMftborB" 
turns  attention  to  tin'  .•^-inrre  ot  tliese  ];»l)tirH.  viz..  //-  lutu- 
I'  I't  fi-i-Iint; ;  wliih-  fi>  n.  fir,  „t  would  simply  mark  thcni  as 
proiiii.tivc  of  K""d.  S",  "  /„  ii.pnut  intentions  "  point  to 
till'  Iri'lingM  of  thf  donor  aH  bt-rit  upon  Hoiin^  Hpi-cilic  good 
act  ;  \\  lull-  "  hriu  iiilriil  inlenlioiiH  ''  would  only  denote  a 
general  wish  and  design  to  do  good. 

Be-nev'o-lou8    (bt-nCv'ft-liis),    a.      [L.    bejievohis.] 

Kind  ;    benevcdetit.      [Oii'.]  T.  Puller. 

Ben-gal'  (hCn-gr^l'),  7*.  1.  A  province  in  India,  giving 
its  name  to  various  stutlM,  animals,  etc. 

2.  A  thin  HtulT,  made  of  silk  and  hair,  originally 
bri>uj:lit  from  Bengal. 

3.  Stripid  gingham,  originally  brought  from  Bengal; 
Bengal  tttripe.s, 

Bengal  light,  a  firework  containing  niter,  sulphur,  au'I 
antnnony,  and  prodneing  a  mistaincfi  and  vivid  colored 
light,  uwed  in  making  .signals  and  in  pyiiitiMlini<-.4 ;  - 
(Mlled  also  b/nr  //>////.-  Bengal  Btripea,  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  woven  with  ci, lured  stripes.  Bee  Benoal,  J.—  Bengal 
tiger.     (Zi«d.)  .See  TioEU. 

Ben-gal'ee,  Ben-gal'l  (b{?n-gal'5  or  ben'gjil-e'),  n. 
Tlie  l;uit,'ii;it;f)  spoken  in  Bengal. 

Ben'gal-ese'  (b5n'gal-ez'  or  bSn-gal'fz),  a.  Of  or 
pertainnig  to  Bengal.  —  ?j,  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  na- 
tives of  Ilengal. 

Ben-go'la  (ben-go'U),  n.    A  Bengal  light. 

Be-night'  (be-nif),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Benighted; 

;).  pr.  »V  vb.  n.  liENiuHTiNo.]    1.  To  involve  in  duikuc.',s  ; 

to  shroud  with  tlie  shades  of  niglit;  to  obscure.  \_Archai(:~\ 

The  cluudH/ve»iV/i(  the  Bky.  (Jarltt. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night  or  darkness,  especially  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  day's  journey  or  task. 

Some  virgin,  eure, .  .  .  benighted  in  these  woods.     Milton. 

3.  To  involve  in  moral  darkness,  or  ignorauce ;  to  de- 
bar from  mtellectual  light. 

Shall  we  to  mm  beuiiihtcd 

TIiu  lamp  of  hie  deny  .'  Ilebcr. 

Be-night'ment  (-infant),  71.  The  condition  of  being 
benighted. 

Be-nlgn'  ^bf-nhi'),  a.  [OE.  benigne,  bening,  OF.  be- 
nignc,  F.  benin,  fem.  benigne,  fr.  L.  beyiignu.^,  contr. 
from  hrnigenus  ;  bonus  good  ~\-  root  of  genus  kind.  See 
Bounty,  and  Genus.]  1.  OE  a  kind  or  gentle  disposition  ; 
gracious  ;  generous ;  favorable  ;  benignant. 

Creator  bounteous  and  bem'jn.  Milton. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  kindness,  gentleness,  fa- 
vor, etc. ;  mild  ;  kindly  ;  salutary  ;  wholesome. 

Kind  influences  and  benign  aspects.  Sonth. 

3.  Of  a  mild  type  or  character  ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 
Syn,  — Kind;  propitious;   bland;  genial;  salubrious; 

favorable ;  salutary  ;  gracious  ;  liberal. 

Be-nig'nan-cy  (be-ulg'uau-sy),  n.  Benignant  qual- 
ity ;  kindliness. 

Be-nlg'nant  (be-nlg'imnt),  a.  [LL.  benignnns,  p.  pr. 
of  benignare,  from  L.  bcnignus.  See  Benign.]  ICind  ; 
gracious;  favorable.  — Be-nlg'nant-ly,  tnlr. 

Be-nlg'nl-ty  (-nT-ty),  n.  [OK.  benignite,  F.  benignile, 
OF.  benigjiete^iv.  L.  benignitns.  See  Benign.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  benign;  goodness;  kindness;  gracious- 
ues3.     "^enij^KiVv  of  aspect."  Sir  W.Scott. 

2.  Mildness ;  gentleness. 

The  benifpiitit  or  inclemency  of  the  season.    Spectator, 

3.  Salubrity ;  wholesome  quality.  Wiseman. 
Be-nlgn'ly  (be-nln'lj),  <i<lv.     In  a  benign  manner. 
Be-nlm''   (be-ntm'),  V.  t.      [AS.  beniiu'in.     See  Be- 
numb, and  cf.  NiM.]     To  take  away.     [Obs.'\ 

Ire  .  .  .  hrniincth  the  man  fro  God.  Chancer. 

Ben^l-SOn  (bSn'T-z'n),  ji.  [OE.  benegsiin^  benesoun, 
OF.  benei(;un,  bene'ison^  fr.  L.  benedicfio,  fr.  benedicere 
to  bless ;  bene  {adv.  of  bonus  good)  -j-  dicere  to  say.  See 
Bounty,  and  Diction,  and  cf.  Benediction.]  Blessing; 
beatitude ;  benediction.  Shak. 

Jlore  precious  than  the  beni^on  of  friends.     Talj'ourd. 

llB^-nrtier'  (ba-ne'tyu'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  benir  to  bless.] 
(A'.  C.  t'h.)  A  holy-water  stoup.  Shipley. 

Ben'ja-mln  (ben'ja-mln),  n.  [Corrupted  from  ben- 
zoin.]   See  Benzoin. 

Ben'Ja-mln,  «.  A  kind  of  upper  coat  for  men.  {Col- 
lo'j.  L'ng.] 

Ben'ja-mite  C-mTt),  n.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin; 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Jinlg.  iii.  15. 

Ben'ne  (bSn'ne),  n.  [Malay  bijen.}  (Bot.)  The  name 
of  two  plants  {Sesamum  nrientnlr  and  S.  indintm),  orig- 
inally Asiatic  ;  — also  called  oil  plant.  From  their  seeds 
an  oil  is  expressed,  called  benne  oil,  used  mostly  for 
making  soap.  In  the  southern  United  States  the  seeds 
are  used  in  candy. 

Ben'net  (b6n'n5t),  n.  [F.  benoUe,  fr.  L.  benedicta, 
fem.  of  benedicin.-!,  p.  p.,  blessed.  See  Benedict,  «.] 
(Bot.)  The  common  yellow-fiowered  avens  of  Europe 
(Geum.  urbannm) ;  herb  bennet.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  other  plants,  ae  the  hemlock,  valerian,  etc. 

Ben'shee  (bSn'she),  n.     See  Banshee. 

Bent  (b6nt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bend. 

Bent,  (i.  &■  p.  p.  1.  Changed  Ity  pressure  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  straight ;  crooked  ;  as,  a  bent  pin  ;  a  bent  lever. 

2-  Strongly  inclined  toward  sometliing,  so  as  to  be 
resolved,  determined,  set,  etc. ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  char- 
acter,  disposition,  desires,  etc.,  and  used  with  on;  as, 
to  be  bent  on  going  to  college  ;  he  is  bent  on  mischief. 

Bent,  n.  [See  Bend,  n.  &  v.'\  1.  The  state  of  being 
curved,  crooked,  or  inclined  from  a  straight  line  ;  flex- 
ure;  curvity;  as,  the  ;>r«(  of  a  bow.     [Oft.';.]        Wilkins. 

2.  A  declivity  or  slope,  as  of  a  hill.     [R  ]         Drydcn. 

3.  A  leaning  or  bias;  proclivity;  tendency  of  liiind  ; 
inclination  ;  disposition  ;  purpose  ;  aim.  Shak. 

With  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.  Drydcn. 

4.  Particular  direction  or  tendency  ;  flexion  ;  course. 

Boitsaud  turns  of  the  matter.  Locke. 

5.  (Carp.)  A  transverse  frame  of  a  framed  structure. 
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6.  Tension  ;  force  of  acting ;  energy ;  impetus.  [^rcAafcj* 

'I'hr-  fuWberil  and  fttrccp  ol  the  miuI.  Aorr,*,, 

Syn.  I'redile.  tion  ;  turn.  IJknt,  Biah,  Inclination. 
Phki'ossesmon.  J  he.'.,-  wordn  ai^ree  in  dcheribing  a  per- 
mitneiil  inll.ieme  ni...M  Iheimnd  wliieh  teiid«  to  der-ide  its 
actlonM.  Jitnt  deiiot.^  ;i  hxed  tendeney  ot  the  muid  in  a 
given  direction.  It  m  the  wident  of  the^e  t<-rms.  and  ap- 
pUes  to  the  will,  the  iiitelh.t,  ;iiid  the  ;ilte.  tioiis  tak-'n 
conjointly  ;  as,  the  whole  br„f  ot  Uih  charaeter  wa»  toward 
evil  practices,  /lias  is  literally  a  weight  fixed  on  one. 
Bide  of  a  ball  used  m  bowling,  and  causing  it  to  swerve 
from  a  straight  conrsi-.  Used  figuratively,  bias  appIi*-8. 
particularly  t<.  the  judgment,  and  denote>i  bonjething 
which  acts  with  a  ]>ernianent  force  on  the  character 
throuKh  that  fiiculty;  as.  the  bias  of  early  cdur  ;ttion 
early  liabits,  etc.  JialintUion  is  an  excited  state  u{  .lesire 
or  appetency  ;  as.  a  strong  inchnnf..,,,  to  the  htu.ly  ol  the 
law.  /'rej'0sses.stuii  is  a  mingled  htate  of  feeling  and 
opinion  111  respect  to  some  jierhon  or  siibjei  t,  whidi  lia« 
hud  Jiold  of  and  occu].ied  tlie  mind  previuu.s  to  imiiiiry. 
llie  won!  is  comiiioul  v  u.-ed  in  a  guo.l  i-ciim-.  :ui  iinhivor- 
able  inipression  ot  thi^  kind  being  dennniiM;ited  a  /■rrjit- 
dicr.  •  Strong  mindh  uill  be  htrongly  //'/(/,  and  Uftually 
labor  under  a  htrong  bitLs ;  but  tliere  is  no  mind  so  weafe, 
and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so 
guarded  as  to  be  without  '\\.b prejmssessions."  Crubb. 

Bent  (b5nt),  n.  [AS.  beonet ;  akin  to  OHG.  piiiuz,  G. 
biiise,  rush,  bent  grass;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  reed- 
like grass ;  a  stalk  of  stiff,  coarse  grass. 

lIiH  epcar  a  bf-nl,  hoth  BtifT  and  strong.       2}raf/ton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  grass  of  the  genus  Agrnstis,  esp.  Agrostis- 
nilgaris,  or  redtop.  The  name  is  also  used  of  many 
other  grasses,  esp.  in  America. 

3.  Any  neglected  field  or  broken  ground  ;  a  common  ; 
a  moor.     [Obs.]  Wrig/U. 

Jl'iwnien  hickered  upon  the  ft^n/.     Chery  Chase. 

Bent'  grass  (gris')-  i-Bot.)  Same  as  Bent,  a  kind  of 
grass. 

Ben'thal  (Un'tlml),  n.  [Gr.  /SeVeo?  the  depth  of  the 
sea.]  Relating  to  the  deepest  zone  or  region  of  thfr 
ocean. 

Ben-tham'lc  (bSn-thSm'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to* 
Bentham  or  Benthamism. 

Ben'tham-lsm  (bSn'thffm-Tz'm),  n.  That  phase  oi 
the  d'H  trine  of  utilitarianism  taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham  ; 
the  doctrine  that  the  morality  of  actions  is  estimated 
and  determined  by  their  utility  ;  also,  the  theory  that 
the  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  the  recoil  from  pain  are 
the  only  motives  which  influence  human  desires  and 
actions,  and  that  these  are  the  sufficient  explanation  of 
ethical  and  jural  conceptions. 

Ben'tham-lte  (-it),  n.  One  who  believes  in  Bentham- 
ism. 

Bent'lng  time'  (bSnt'Ing  tim').  The  season  whea 
pigeons  are  said  to  feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe. 

Bare  benting  limes  .  .  .  may  come.  Dri/den. 

Bent'y  (bSnt'J),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  bents,  or  the 
stalks  of  coarse,  stitf,  withered  grass ;  as,  bentg  fields. 

2.  Resembling  bent.  Hollands 

Be-nnxnb'  (be-num'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Benumbed 
(-niimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Benumb'NO.]  [OE.  binomen, 
p.  p.  of  binimcn  to  take  away,  AS.  benimun  ;  pref.  6c- 
+  niman  to  take.  See  Numb,  a.,  and  cf.  Besim.]  To 
make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensation  or  sensibility ;  to 
stupefy  ;  as,  a  hand  or  foot  benumbed  by  cold. 

The  cret'pin;;  death  benumbed  her  eeneeB  first.    Dryden. 

Be-niimbed'  (-nBmd'),  a.  Made  torpid;  numbed; 
stupefied  ;  deadened ;  as,  a  benumbed  body  and  mind. 
—  Be  numbed''ness,  n. 

Be-numb'ment  (be-num'ment),  n.  Act  of  benumb- 
ing, or  state  of  being  benumbed  ;  torpor.  Kirby. 

Ben'zal  (b5n'z51),  7/.  [i?f7?2oic -f  «/dehyde.]  {Chem.) 
A  compound  radical.  Cr,HB.CH,  of  the  aromatic  series, 
related  to  benzyl  and  benzoyl; — used  adjectively  or  in. 
conibination. 

Ben-zam'Ide  (b5n-z5m'Td  or  bPn'z4-mid),n.  [Benzoin 
-\- amide.']  {('hem.)  A  trsnspareut  crystalline  substance, 
CpHri.CO.NHo,  obtained  by  the  action  of  anmionia  upon 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  also  by  several  other  reactions, 
with  benzoyl  <nmpounds. 

Ben'zene  (bfn'zen  or  bSn-zen'),  n.  [From  Benzoin.}' 
{Ckein.)  A  volatile,  very  inflammable  liquid,  C^H^,  con- 
tained hi  the  naphtha  produced  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  fractionaL 
distillation.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the- 
impure  commercial  product  or  benzole,  and  also,  but 
rarely,  to  a  similar  mixed  product  of  petroleum. 

Benzene  nucleua,  Benzene  ring  ( Chein.),  a  closed  chain  or 
ring,  ci.n.si^lniK  nf  i-ix  carbon  atoms,  each  _ 

with  one    h\ilrng.-n    atom  attached,  re-  "■ 

garded  as  the  type  from  which  the  aro-  A 

matic  compounds  are  derived.    This  ring  *^. 

formula  is  provisionally  accepted  as  repre-         ^    \  _ 
senting  the  probable  constitution  of  the  "-y         C-li. 
benzene  molecule,  C-Hr,  and  aa  the  type         i  J,    tt 

on  which  its  derivatives  are  formed.  H  -  C         C  -  H 

Ben'zlle  (b?n'zTl  or  -zTi),  v.     [From  V*^ 

Benzoin.]     (Chem.)  A  yellowish  crystal-  , 

line  substance,  C-.Hfi.CO.CO.C^Hn.  formed  H 

from  benzoin  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  and  consisting  of  a  doubled  benzoyl  radical. 

Ben'zlne  (b?n'zTn  or  bSn-zen').  "•  [From  Benzoin.T 
(Che/n.)  1.  A  liquid  consisting  mainly  of  the  lighter  and 
more  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  or  kerosene  oil^ 
used  as  a  solvent  and  for  cleansing  soiled  fabrics;  — 
called  aXso  petroleum  spirit,  petroleum  benzine.  Varie- 
ties or  similar  products  are  gasoline,  naphtha,  rhigolene, 
ligroin,  etc. 
2.  Same  as  Benzene,    [i?.] 

0^*^  TJie  hydrocarbons  of  benzine  proper  are  essen- 
tially of  the  marsh  gas  series,  while  ben:ene  proper  is  the 
typical  hydrocarbon  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Ben'ZO-ate  (b6n'zo-at),n.  [Ct.'F.benzonie.'\  (Chem.y 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid  w  ith  any  sali- 
fiable base. 
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Ben-ZO'lc  (bSn-zS'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bemo'ique.'}  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  benzoin. 

Benzoic  acid,  or  jloicers  of  benzoin,  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid,  CH.rj.COi-H.  obtained  from  benzoin,  and  some  other 
balsams,  by  .suolimatiou  or  decoction.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  urme  of  infants  and  herbivorous  animals.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  tlie  form  of  white,  satiny  flakes ;  its  odor  is 
aromatic ;  its  taste  is  puneent,  and  somewhat  acidvdous. 
—  Benzoic  aldehyde,  oil  of  oitter  almonds ;  the  aldehyde, 
CfH^.CHO,  intermediate  in  composition  between  benzoic 
or  benzyl  alcohol,  and  benzoic  aeid.  It  is  a  thin  colorless 
liquid. 

Ben-ZOin'  (bSn-zoin'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  benjoin,  Sp.  beiijui, 
Pg.  beijoin;  all  fr.  Ar.  luhan-jaui  incense  from  Sumatra 
(named  Java  in  Arabic),  the  first  syllable  being  lost.  Cf. 
Benjamin.]  [Called  also  benjamin.']  1.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, dry  and  brittle,  obtained  from  the  Stijrax  ben- 
zoin, a  tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  etc.,  ha^Tng  a  fragrant 
odor  and  slightly  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  benzoic  acid,  in  medicine,  and  as  a  perfume. 

2.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  CnH^O,,  obtained 
from  benzoic  aldehyde  and  some  other  sources. 

3.  iBot.)  The  spicehnsh  {Lind€7-a  benzoin). 
FlowerB  of  benzoin,  benzoic  acid.    See  under  Benzoic. 
Ben-zoin'a-ted  (-S-ted),  a.   (^fed.)  Containing  or  im- 
pregnated "  ith  benzoin  ;  as,  benzoinated  lard, 

Ben'ZOle  I  (bPu'zol   or  bSn-zol'),  "•     ^Benzoin  +   L. 

Ben'ZOl  f  oleum  oil.]  (CAeni.)  An  impure  benzene, 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses.   See  Benzene. 

(^^It  has  great  solvent  powers,  and  is  used  by  man- 
ufacturers of  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha;  also  for 
cleaning  soiled  kid  gloves,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ben'zo-Iine  (-zo-lTn).  n.  (Chem.)  (a)  Same  as  Ben- 
zole,    (h)  Same  as  Amarine.     IR-I  )yatts. 

Ben'zoyl  (bSu'zoil  or  b6n-zoil'),  n.  [Bensoic  -f-  Gr. 
vK-rj  wood.  See  -yl.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  radical, 
C„H-,.CO ;  the  base  of  benzoic  acid,  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  of  an  extensive  series  of  compounds.  [For- 
merly written  also  benziUe.'] 

Ben'zyl  (bSn'ziI),  n.  [Benzoic -^ -yl."]  (Chem.)  A 
compound  radical,  CpH^.CH;,  related  to  toluene  and  ben- 
zoic acid  ;  — commonly  used  adjectively. 

Be-painV  (be-panf),  V.  t.  To  paint ;  to  cover  or  color 
with,  or  aa  with,  paint. 

Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek.         Shak. 

Be-pelt'  (be-p51t'),  V.  /.     To  pelt  roundly. 

Be-plncli'  (be-pTnch'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bepinched 
(-pTncht').]    To  pinch,  or  mark  with  pinches.   C/t'tj>mftn. 

Be-plas'ter  (be-plas'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beplas- 
TERZD  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beplastering.]  To  plas- 
ter over  ;  to  cover  or  smear  thickly  ;  to  bedaub. 

Bcjilastrreil  with  rouge.  Gohlsmxtk. 

Be-plumed'  (be-plumd'),  a.     Decked  with  feathers. 

Be-pom'mel  {be-pum'mgl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bepom- 
MELED  (-uield) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bepommbling.]  To  pom- 
mel ;  to  beat,  as  with  a  stick ;  figuratively,  to  assail  or 
criticise  in  conversation,  or  in  writing.  Thackeray. 

Be-pOW'der  (be-pou'der),  V.  t.  To  sprinkle  or  cover 
with  powder  ;  to  powder. 

Be-pralse'  (be-praz'),  r.  /.  To  praise  greatly  or  extrav- 
agantly. Goldsmith. 

Be-prose'  (be-proz'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  prose.  [/?.] 
**To  b^rosp  all  rhyme."  Mallet. 

Be-pufled' (be-puff),  (I.     Puflfed;  praised.      Carlyle. 

Be-pur'ple  (be-pflr'p'l),  i'.  ^  To  tinge  or  dye  with  a 
purple  culor. 

Be-CLUeath'  (be-kweth'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
queathed (be-kwethd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bequeathing.] 
[OE.  biquethen,  AS.  beciceSan  to  say,  affirm,  bequeath  ; 
pref.  be-  -j-  cweSaii  to  say,  speak.  See  Quoth.]  1.  To 
give  or  leave  by  will ;  to  give  by  testament ;  —  said  espe- 
cially of  personal  property. 

My  heritage,  which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  hand  don'n  ;  to  transmit. 

To  bequeath  posterity  somewhat  to  remember  it.  GlaiivUl. 

3.  To  give  ;  to  offer  ;  to  commit.     [Obs.'] 

To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee 

I  do  hrrjwjatfi  my  faithful  aervicea 

And  true  subjection  everlastingly.  Shak. 

Syn,  — To  Bequeath,  Devise.  Both  these  words  de- 
note tlie  giving  or  disposing  of  property  by  will.  If/'rise, 
in  legal  usage,  is  properly  used  to  denote  a  gift  by  \vi\\  of 
real  property,  and  lie  tn  uliom  it  is  given  is  called  the 
devisee.  Jlfqufifh  j.s  properly  applied  toa  gift  by  will  or 
legacy ;  i.  ''.,  of  pt-rfionul  projierty  ;  the  gift  is  called  a  b'-j- 
aci/t  au'l  he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  letjatee.  In  popu- 
lar usage  the  word  bequeath  is  sometimes  enlarged  so  as 
to  embrace  devise;  and  it  is  , sometimes  so  construed  by 
courts. 

Be-queath'a-ble  (b£-kwetli'4-bM),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing t)eqnfatlied. 

Be-queath'al  (-«1),  n  The  act  of  bequeathing;  be- 
qii.atlinirtit. ;  brqiicnt.  Fuller. 

Be-queath'er  (-erl,  n.     One  who  bequeaths. 

Be-queath'niGnt  (-inent),  n.  The  act  of  l)equeathinB, 
•r  tin-  Htat'-  of  being  bequeathed  ;  a  bequest. 

Be-quest'  (b(--kwest').  "•  [OE.  Inquest,  corrupted  fr. 
bi'piide ;  pref.  tc-  -f-  AS.  rwide  a  saying,  becxvCiSan  to 
bequeath.  The  ending  -rxt  is  probably  tluo  to  confusion 
with  quest.  See  Bequeath,  Quest.]  1.  The  act  of  be- 
<iuf*athiiig  or  leaving  by  will ;  a«,  a  ic^uwi  of  property 
by  A.  to  B. 

2.  That  which  is  left  by  will,  esp.  persona)  property  ; 
a  legacy;  also,  a  gift. 

Be-qlle8t^  » .  t.  To  bequeath,  or  leave  as  a  Wgacy. 
['>^,t.]     "  All  I  have  to  brqurst.*^  Ocmcoigne. 

Be-queth'on  (bt-kweth'6n),  old  p.  p.  of  Bequeath. 

[0/y.t  ]  Chaucer. 

Be-quote''bt-kwut'),r. /.  To  quote  conatantly  orwith 
great  frequency. 

Be-raln'  (bc-ranOt  «'•  '•  ['"";>•  ^P-  P-  Berainbd 
(-raii'I') ;  p.  pr.  A  rh.  n.  Berainino.]  To  rain  upon  ;  to 
wet  with  rain,     [Oba.}  Chaucer. 


Be-rate'  (be-raf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Berated  ;  p.  pr. 
&.  lb.  n.  Berating.]  To  rate  or  chide  vehemently;  to 
scold.  Iloll'ind.     Motley. 

Be-rat'tle  (be-rSt't'l),  r.  t.  To  make  rattle;  to  scold 
vociferously;  to  cry  down.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Be-ray'  (be-ra'),  «'■  '-  [Pref.  be-  +  ray  to  defile.]  To 
make  foul ;  to  soil ;  to  defile.     [Obs.}  Milton. 

llBerbe(berb),  n.  [Cf.  Berber,  BARBaBarbary  hor.se.] 
(Zo'ul.)  An  African  genet  (denetla  pai'dina).    See  Genet. 

Ber'ber  (ber'bSr),  n.  [See  Barbary.]  A  member  of 
a  rare  somewhat  resembling  the  Arabs,  but  often  classed 
as  Hamitic,  who  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  North  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  south- 
ward into  the  Sahara,  and  who  still  occupy  a  large  part 
of  that  region  ;  —  called  also  Kabyles.  Also,  the  language 
spoken  by  this  people. 

Ber'ber-ine  (-In),  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained, 
as  a  bitter,  yellow  substance,  from  the  root  of  the  bar- 
berry, gold  thread,  and  other  plants. 

BerOaer-ry  (ber'ber-ry),  «.    See  Barberry. 

Ber'dash  (ber'dSsh),  ».  A  kind  of  neckcloth.  [06^.] 
A  tredtisc  against  the  cravat  ami  }iei<htsh.  Stfclf. 

Bore  (ber),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Olcel.  berja  to  strike.]  To  pierce. 
[C6.?.]  Chaucer. 

Bere,  n.    See  Beae,  barley.     [Scot.'] 

Be-reave'  (be-rev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bereaved 
(be-revd').  Bereft  (be-r?ftO ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  «.  Bereav- 
ing.]   [OE.  bireren,  AS.  bereafiim.    See  Be-,  and  Reave.] 

1.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  strip  ;  —  with  oj 
before  the  person  or  tlung  taken  away. 

Madam,  yuu  have  b'l^re/t  me  of  all  words.         Shak. 
Bereft  of  him  who  tauglit  me  how  to  sing.       Tickell. 

2.  To  take  away  from.     [Obs.] 

All  voufinterest  in  those  territories 

Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  lost.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  away.     [Obs.] 

Shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  lite.         Marlowe. 

(E^^  The  imp.  and  past  pple.  form  brreaie<l  is  not  used 
in  reference  to  immaterial  objects.  We  say  bTr-in-t/  or 
bert-ft  by  death  of  a  relative,  bereft  of  hope  and  strength. 

Syn.  — To  dispossess;  to  divest. 

Be-reave'ment  (-m^nt),  n.  The  state  of  being  be- 
reaved ;  deprivation  ;  esp.,  the  loss  of  a  relative  by  death. 

Be-reav'er  (-Sr),  ?i.     One  who  bereaves. 

Be-reft'  (be-r6ft')i  i'up.  &p.  p.  of  Bereave. 

Be-ret'ta  (be-rEt'ta),  7i.    Same  as  Bereetta. 

Berg  (berg),  n.  [V95-  See  Barrow  hill,  and  cf.  Ice- 
berg.]   A  large  mass  or  hill,  as  of  ice. 

Glittering  her(is  of  ice.  Tenn'/soti. 

Ber'ga-mot  (ber'ga-mSt),  n.  [F.  bergnmote,  fr.  It.  ber- 
gnmottn  :  prob.  a  corruption  of  Turk,  fieg  armUdi  a  lord's 
pear.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tree  of  the  Orange  family  {Ci- 
trus bergamin),  having  a  roundish  or  pear-shaped  fruit, 
from  the  rind  of  which  an  essential  oil  of  delicious  odor 
is  extracted,  much  prized  as  a  perfume.  Also,  the  fruit. 
(6)  A  variety  of  mint  {Mentha,  aqnatica.,  var.  gltibrata). 

2.  The  essence  or  perfume  made  from  the  fruit. 

3.  A  variety  of  pear.  Johnson. 

4.  A  variety  of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. 

The  better  hand  .  .  .  gives  the  nnsc  its  fx-rgamot.    Coirjier. 

5.  A  coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  from  flock  of  cot- 
ton or  hemp,  mixed  with  ox's  or  goat's  hair;  —  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Bergamo,  Italy.  Eneyc.  Brit. 

WUd  bergamot  (Bot.),  an  American  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  (M'-ifirdafistiilusa). 

Ber'gan-der  (ber'gSn-der),  n.  \_Berg,  for  burrow  + 
gander  a  male  goose  ?  Cf.  G.  bergente,  Dan.  grnrgnas.] 
iZool.)  A  European  duck  {Anas  tadorna).  See  Shel- 
drake. 

Ber'ger-et  (-jer-5t),  n.  [OF.  beryerete.,  F.  berger  a 
sheplierd.]    A  pastoral  song.     [Obs.] 

Bergh  (berg),  n.    [AS.  beorg.]    A  hill.     [Obs.] 

Bergenias' ter  (berg'mAs'tSr),  «.    See  Barmaster. 

Berg'meal  (-mel),  n.  [G.  berg  mountain  +  mehl 
meal.]  (Min.)  An  earthy  substance,  resembling  finetlour. 
It  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  iufusoria,  and  in  Lapland 
and  Sweden  is  sometimes  eaten,  mixed  with  flour  or 
ground  birch  bark,  in  times  of  scarcity.  Tliis  name  is 
also  given  to  a  white  powdery  variety  of  calcite. 

Berg'mote  f-in<3t),  71.     See  Barmote. 

Ber'gO-mask  (ber'go-mAsk),  n.  A  rustic  dance,  so 
called  in  ridiivde  of  the  people  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy, 
once  iiMtcd  f.ir  tlielr  clowni.shness.  Shak. 

Ber'gylt  (brr'gTlt),  7?..  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Zo'ol.) 
The  Xurway  had*lock.     See  Rosefish. 

Be-rhyme'  (be-rim'),  f-  t-  ["";'■  &  p-  p-  Berhymed 
(-rimd') ;  p.  ;>r.  &  vb.  n.  Berhyming.]  To  mention  in 
rhjine  or  verse  ;  to  rhyme  about.  [Sometimes  used 
depreciatively.]  Shak. 

II  Be'rl-be'rl  (ba'rT-ba'rT),  n.  [Singhalese  beri  weak- 
ness.] An  acute  disea.se  occurring  in  India,  character- 
ized by  multiple  inflammatory  changes  in  the  nerves, 
]>roducing  great  muscular  debility,  a  painful  rigidity  of 
the  limbs,  and  cachexy. 

Be-rlme'  (b"-rim')t  *'•  '■  To  berhyme.  [Tlie  earlier 
and  ftymoloeicallv  i>referable  spelling.] 

Berke-le'lan  (berk-ln'rtn\  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Bishop 
Bcrki-h'y  nr  his  .sv^^t'■In  ..f  jilealiflm ;  as,  Berkelcian  phi- 
losophy." —  Berke'leylsm  0''^ili'lT-I/.'m).  7*. 

Berlin  (her'lTn  or  br-r-ITii' ;  Til),  n.  [The  capital  of 
Prussia.]  1.  A  four-wheeled  carriage,  having  a  sheltered 
seat  behind  the  body  and  separate  from  it,  invented  in 
the  17th  century,  at  Berlin.  Swift. 

2.  Fine  worsted  for  fancy-work;  zephyr  worsted;  — 
called  also  Berlin  wool. 

Berlin  black,  a  black  vaniish.  drying  with  almont  t\.  dead 
surface:  u^ie.|  fm- mating  the  better  kinds  of  ironware, 
/re. -- Berlin  hluo,  I'niSHian  blue.  rOv.  -  Berlin  green,  a 
roniplex  <'yaiiide  of  iron,  used  as  a  green  dye.  and  sim- 
ilar to  Prussian  blue.  —  Berlin  Iron,  a  very  f UMil>h'  variety 
of  caHt  iron,  from  which  figures  and  other  .lelieate  arti- 
cles are  maniifa<'tvirr'<l.  TIu'hh  are  often  stained  or  lar- 
qucred  in  imitation  of  bronze.  —  Berlin  shop,  a  sliop  for 


Bernicic  Goose. 


Spenser. 


the  sale  of  worsted  embroidery  and  the  materials  for  such 
work.  —  Berlin  work,  worsted  embroidery. 

Benn    I  (berm),  71.     [F.  berme,  of  German  origin  ;  cf. 

Berme  )      G.  brarne,  briime,  border,  akin  to  K.  brim.] 

1,  {Fort.)  A  narrow  shelf  or  path  between  the  bottom 
of  a  parapet  and  the  ditch. 

2.  {Engineering)  A  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank  or 
cutting,  to  catch  earth  that  may  roll  down  the  slope,  or 
to  .strengthen  tlie  bank. 

Ber-mu'da  grass' (beu-muMilgrAsO.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of 
grass  {Cynodon  JJarfylon)  esteemed  for  pasture  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, but  is  now  wide-spread  in  wann  countries  ;  —  called 
also  sruich  grass,  and  in  Bermuda,  devil  grass. 

Ber'na-Cle  (ber'na-k'l),  71.     See  Babkacle. 

Ber'na  lly' (ber'na  Hi  ).  (Zofi/.)  A  Brazilian  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Tjypela^  wliich  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nostrils  or  in  wounds  of  man  and  bejiat,  where  the  Iarv« 
do  great  injury, 

Ber'nar-dine  (ber'nar-dTn),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St. 
Bernard  of  ClaJtvaux,  or  to  the  Cistercian  moul^.^?i. 
A  Cistercian  monk. 

Ber-nese'  (ber-nez'),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  city  or 
canton  of  Bern,  in  Smtzerlantl,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
—  n.  .nng.  &  pi.     A  native  or  natives  of  Bern. 

Ber'nl-cle  (ber'ni-k'l),  71.  [OE.  beniak,  bernacle;  cf. 
OF.  bemac :  prob.  fr.  LL.  bernactda  for  hibemiada,  ber- 
ninda,  fr.  Hibernia  ;  the  birds  coming  from  Hibernia  or 
Ireland.  Cf.  1st  BARNACLE.]  A  bernicle  goose.  [Writ- 
ten also  barnacle,] 

Bernicle  goose  {ZoYil.^,  ^ 
goose  {Britiilii  lenci'piis>.  of 
Arctic  Europe  and  America. 
It  was  formerly  believed 
that  it  hatched  from  the  cir- 
ripeds  of  the  sea  {Lepua), 
whicli  were, therefore, called 
barnacles,  goose  barnacles, 
or  Anatifers.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  related 
species.      See  Anatifa   and 

ClRUtPEDIA. 

Ber-nouse'    (ber-noos'), 
7?.     Same  as  Burnoose. 

Be-rob'  (bf-rfib'),  v.  t.  To 
rob;  to  plunder.     [Obs.] 

II  Ber'o-e  (bSr'o-e),  7?.  [L.  Beroe,  one  of  the  Oceanid*, 
Gr.  ^epo7) :  cf.  F.  beroe.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  small,  oval,  trans- 
parent jellyfish,  belonging  to  the  Ctenophora. 

Ber-ret'ta  (ber-ret'ta),  71.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  binetlum,  bar- 
retuniy  a  cap,  dim.  of  L.  iim:s,  birrum,  a  cloak  to  keep 
off  rain,  cf.  Gr.  iruppo^  tawny,  red  :  cf.  Sp.  birreta,  Pg. 
barrele,  and  E.  Barret.]  A  square  cap  worn  by  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  cardinal's 
berretta  is  scarlet;  that  worn  by  other  clerics  is  black, 
except  that  a  bishop's  is  lined  with  green.  [Also  spelt 
beretta^  bii'etta,  etc.] 

Ber'ried  (bSr'rld),  a.  Furnished  with  berries  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  berry  ;  baccate  ;  as,  a  berried  shrub. 

Ber'ry  (b?r'rj),  n. :  pi.  Berries  (-rlz).  [OE.  berie,  AS. 
beriej  berige  ;  akin  to  D.  bes,  G.  beere,  OS.  and  OHG.  fieri, 
Icel.  ber,  Sw.  &(i;-,Goth.  basi,  and  perh.  Skr.  bhas  to  eat.] 

1.  Any  email  fleshy  fruit,  as  the  strawberry,  mul- 
berry, huckleberry,  etc. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small  fruit  that  is  pulpy  or  succulent 
throughout,  having  seeds  loosely  imbedded  in  the  pulp, 
as  the  currant,  grape,  blueberry. 

3.  The  coffee  bean. 

4.  One  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Travis. 
In  berry,  containing  ova  or  spawn. 

Ber'ry,  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.j).  Berried  (-rtd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  7t.  Berrying.]     To  bear  or  produce  berries. 

Ber'ry,  n.  [AS.  beorh.  See  Barrow  a  hill.]  A 
mouiiil  ;  a  hillock.  ^V.  Browne. 

Ber'ry-ing,  n.  A  seeking  for  or  gathering  of  berries, 
esp,  of  sucli  as  grow  wild. 

Bcr'serk  (ber'.serk),  )  7i.    [Icel.  ftfr.jprA-7%]    1.  {Scand. 

1      Ber'serk-er  (-er),       l      Myth.)   One    of   a   class  of 

j  legendary  heroes,  who  fought  frenzied   by  intoxicating 

liquors,  and  naked,  regardless  of  wounds.      Longfellow. 

2.  One  who  fights  as  if  frenzied,  like  a  Berserker. 

Bers'tle  (bers't'l),  v.  See  Bristle.       [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Berth  (berth),  n.     [From  the  root  of  bear  to  produce, 

like  birth  nativity.     See  Birth.]     [Also  written  birth.] 

1.  {Sattt.)  {a)  Convenient  .sea  room.  (6)  A  room  in 
which  a  numV)er  of  the  officers  or  ship's  company  mess 
and  reside,  {c)  The  place  where  a  ship  lies  when  she  is 
at  anchor,  or  .at  a  wharf. 

2.  An  allotted  place ;  an  appointment ;  situation  or 
emplojinent.     *'  He  has  a  good  foe ?Y/i."  Totten. 

3.  A  place  in  a  sliip  to  sleep  in  ;  a  long  box  or  slielf  on 
the  side  of  a  cabin  or  stateroom,  or  of  a  railway  car,  for 
sleeping  in. 

Berth  deck,  the  deck  next  holow  the  lower  gun  deck, 
Haiu.  yav.  Biieijc.  —To  give  (the  land  or  any  object)  a 
wide  berth,  to  keex>  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Berth,  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Berthed  (bertht);  p. pr. 
&:  vh.  n.  Berthing.]  1.  To  give  an  anchorage  to,  or  a 
]>laen  to  lie  at ;  to  place  in  a  berth ;  as,  she  was  berthed 
stem  to  .stern  with  the  Adelaide. 

2.  To  allot  or  furnish  berths  to,  on  shipboard  ;  as,  to 
berth  a  aliip's  oomi>any.  Totten. 

Ber'tha  (l>cr'thri),  71.  [F.  bn-the,  fr.  Berthe,  a  woman's 
name.]     A  kind  of  collar  or  cape  worn  by  ladies. 

Berth'age  (berth'Sj),  7t.  A  place  for  mooring  vessels 
in  a  diiik  or  harbor. 

Ber'thl-er-lte  (ber'tT-er-it),  n.  [From  Berihier,  a 
Freneli  naturalist.]  {Min.)  A  double  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  iron,  of  a  dark  .steel-gr.ay  color. 

Berth'lng  (berth'Tug),  V.  {Xaut.)  The  plaukhig  out- 
rh\o  of  a  vessel,  above  the  H)ieer  strake.  Smyth. 

Ber'tram(bPr'tnnu),  7J.  [Corrupted  fr.  L.  pyrethrnm^ 
Gr.  TTvpcSpof  a  hot  spicy  plant,  fr.  nvp  fire.]  {Bot.)  Pelli- 
tory  of  Spain  {.iiiaeyclus  pyrethrum). 
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Ber'y-cold  (bSr'T-koid),  n.     [NL.  beri/jn,  tho  name  of 
the  typiciil  ^umia  +  -vid.}    {ZvOl.) 
Df  or  iHjrt.iiiiing 
to  the  Jit'iyciUXj 
A  family  o£  mu- 
rine liuhes. 

Ber'yl  (bCr'- 

Tl),  n.  [f.  hen,/, 

OF.  heril,  L.  hr- 

ryllusy    Gr.   ^q- 

puAAos,  jirob.  fr. 

Skr.     vaulhrtjit. 

Cf.  Brilliant.] 

i^Miiu)  A  miiiei- 

al  of  great  hiinl- 

neas,  and,  when  .  „  . ,  ^.  ^  ^n  .,.■-, 

transparent,    of  ^  Berycoid  Fish  iBeryx  ddplnm). 

much  beauty.     It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisma,  commonly 

of  a  green  or  bluish  preen  color,  but  also  yellow,  pink, 

and  white.     It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  ami  glucinuni 

(beryllium).    Iheaquaimtruie  is  a  transparfiit,  .sea-green 

variety  used  as  a  gem.     The  emevil'l  is  unutln-r  variety 

highly  prized  in  jewelry,  and  distin^^nisht-d  by  its  deep 

color,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little 

oxide  of  rlivomium. 

Ber'yMlne  (-lln),  a.  Like  a  beryl ;  of  a  light  or  bluisli 
green  color. 

Be-ryni-um  (bf-rTl'li-um),  v.  [NL.]  {Chnn.)  A 
metallic  eleiiit'iit  found  in  the  beryl.     See  Glucinum. 

Ber'yl-loia  (bSr'Tl-loid),  n.  \_B<-ryl  -j-  -oidA  {Cnisfal- 
log.)  A  soliil  conKisting  of  a  double  twelve-sided  iiyrannd  ; 
—  BO  calli'd  because  the  planes  of  this  form  occur  on  crys- 
tals of  beryl. 

Be-salel',  Be-salle',  Be-sayle'  (be-sal')*  "•  [OF.  he- 
seel,  F.  hi.ia'iriil,  fr.  L.  /'/.v  twice  4-  LL-  ovolu.t,  dim.  of 
L.  f//''/.N' grandfatlier.]     1.  A  great-grandfather.     [Ohs.^ 

2.  iL'fir)  A  kind  of  writ  which  formerly  lay  where  a 
great-grandfather  died  seized  of  lands  in  fee  simple,  and 
OU  tlie  day  of  liis  death  a  stranger  abated  or  entered  and 
kept  tlie  heir  out.     This  is  now  abolished.        Blackstone, 

Be-sainf  (be-.sant'),  v.  t.     To  make  a  saint  of. 

Be-sant'  (be-z5ut'),  "•     See  Bezant. 

Bes-ant'ler  (bSz-knt'ler),  n.    Same  as  Bez-antler. 

Be-scat'ter  (be-skSt'ter),  v.  t.    1.  To  scatter  over. 

2.  To  cover  sparsely  by  scattering  (aometliing) ;  to 
strew.     *'  With  flowers  bescattered.''^  Spenser. 

Be-flCOm'  (be-skSrn'),  v,  t.  To  treat  with  scorn. 
*'  Then  was  he  bescorved.^'*  C/iai'rn: 

Be-SCratch''  (be-skrach'),  V.  t.  To  tear  with  the  nails  ; 
xo  cover  with  scratches. 

Be-SCrawF  (be-skral'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  scrawls  ; 
to  acribblt*  over.  Milton. 

Be-SCresn'  (be-skren'),  J'.  /.  To  cover  with  a  screen,  or 
as  witli  a  screen  ;  to  shelter ;  to  conceal.  Shak. 

Be-8CrlVble  (be-skrlb'b'l),  V.  t.  To  scribble  over. 
**'  Bescridbled  with  impertinences."  Milton. 

Be-SOUm'ber  (be-skttm'ber),  1  V.  t.  [Pref.  be-  +  scum- 

Be-SCUm''mer  (-skum'mer),  (  ber,  scummei:'\  To 
discharge  onhire  or  dung  upon.     [06.?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Be-see'  (be-se')>  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  besedn  :  pref.  be-  + 
3e6n  to  see.]    To  see  ;  to  look  ;  to  mind.  [Obs.']    WycUf. 

Be-seech'  (be-&e(jli'),  >'■  '•  \,iinp.  &  p.  p.  Besought 
<-sat') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Beseeching,]  [OE.  bisechen,  bi- 
sek'en  (akin  to  G.  besitchen  to  visit) ;  pref.  be-  -f-  sechen, 
seken,  to  seek.  See  Seek.]  1.  To  ask  or  entreat  with 
urgency  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  implore. 

I  iKsercfi  you,  imni-sh  me  not  with  your  hnrd  thoughts.    Sfiak. 

2.  To  ask  earne.stly  for ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg ;  to  crave. 
1  hes'-fch  your  wnrship's  name.  Shak. 

But  Eve  .  .  .  besought  hia  peace.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  beg ;  to  crave.  —  To  Beseech,  Entreat,  So- 
xlciT,  Implore,  Supplicate.  These  words  agree  in  mark- 
ing that  sense  of  want  which  leads  men  to  beg  some  favor. 
To  .folirif  is  to  make  a  request,  with  some  degree  of  ear- 
nestne.'^s  and  repetition,  of  one  whom  wc  address  as  a 
superior.  To  uttrmt  implies  greater  uigcncy,  n.sually 
enforced  by  adducing  reasons  or  arguments.  To  bnteerh 
is  still  stronger,  an<l  belongs  ratluT  to  the  language  of 
poetry  and  im;iti^iuation.  To  implore  denotes  increased 
fervor  of  enlrc;ity,  as  addressed  either  to  equals  or  supe- 
riors. To  s7/^(/)//(Vf/f  expresses  the  extreme  of  entreaty, 
and  visually  implies  a  state  of  deep  hinniliation.  Thus,  a 
captive  .'ntpjilicafes  a  conqiieror  to  Hpiire  his  life.  Men 
iotivit  I>y  virtue  of  their  interest  with  anothci-,  tli.y/7z- 
treat  in  tlie  use  of  reasoning  and  strong  representations  ; 
they  beseech  with  importtmate  earnestness ;  they  implore 
from  a  sense  of  overwhelming  distress;  they  sn pj if icn/e 
with  a  feeling  of  the  most  absolute  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence. 

Be-seech',  ii.  Solicitation ;  supplication.  {Obs.  or 
I*oefir]  Shak. 

Be-seech'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  beseeclies. 

Be-seech'ing,  '^  Entreating  urgeTitly  ;  imploring; 
as,  a  insrrrbinfi  look.  —  Be-seech'ing-ly,  (/(/('.  — Be- 
seech'ing-ness,  }>. 

Bo-seech'ment  (-nn^nt),  n.  The  act  of  beseeching  or 
entreating  earnestly.     [7?.]  Goodwin. 

Be-seek'  (be-sek').  '■■  t-  To  beseech.   {^Obs.'\    Chancer. 

Be-seem'  (be-sem'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Beseemed 
(-semd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rfi.  7i.  Beseeming.]  [Pref.  be-  +  seem.'\ 
Xite rally  :  To  appear  or  seem  iicrfl,  ill,  best,  etc.)  for 
(one)  to  do  or  to  have.  Hence  :  To  be  fit,  suitable,  or 
proper  for,  or  worthy  of  ;  to  become  ;  to  befit. 

A  duty  well  beseeniinfj  the  preachers.     Clarendon. 

What  form  of  speech  or  behavior  beseemeth  us,  in  our  prayers 
to  God  ?  Hooker. 

Be-seem',  v.  i.    To  seem ;  to  appear ;  to  be  fitting. 

£06*.]     "  A.'i  hrseemed  best."  Spenser. 

Be-seem^lng,  u.    1.  Appearance;  look;  garb.   [O^.f.] 

I . . .  did  company  these  three  in  poor  beseemiitg.    Skak. 

2.  Comeliness.  Buret. 

Be-seem'ing,  a.  Becoming;  suitable.  {Archaic]  — 
Be-seem'ing-ly,  «(/?■.  — Be-seem'ingness,  t. 

Be-seem'ly,  d.     Fit ;  suitable  ;  becoming.      [.-Irr/mic] 

In  heseenil'/  order  sittcn  there,  Shenstone. 


fie-seen''  (bt-Ren'),  a.     [Properly  the  p.  p.  of  hexee.l 

1.  Seen;  ai)}ieariiiK.     [Ob.^.  or  Archuic] 

2.  Deckerl  or  adorned  ;  clad,     [.irrhaic]         Chdtuer. 

3.  Accomi)lished  ;  verBcd.     \_Arvhaic]  SpcttJier. 
Beset'  i  I'e-Hcf ),  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beset  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  71.  BEsEi-riNG.  j  [AS.  lje.setlnn  (ukiti  to  OHG.  biaazjun, 
G.  be.ielzeu,  D.  bezetteii) ;  pref.  Ite-  +  Sfttun  to  set.  Bee 
Set.]  1.  To  set  or  Mtud  (iinything)  with  ornaments  or 
prominent  objects. 

A  robe  of  azure  t^set  with  drops  of  gold.        Siicriator. 

Tlie  garden  is  ho  bcwt  with  all  muuuer  of  sweet  ahrubM  tliat  it 

pci'luitiL-a  the  ttir.  J-.'ii'lf/ii. 

2.  To  hem  in  ;  to  waylay  ;  to  surround  ;  to  bewiege  ; 
to  blockade.     "  Br.wt  with  toes."  Milton. 

Let  thy  troops  '<p,i'(  our  gates.  Addimn. 

3.  To  set  upon  on  all  sides  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  harass ;  — 
said  of  dangers,  obstacles,  etc.  "  Adam,  sore  beset,  re- 
plied." Milton.  '''■Beset  with  ills."  Addison.  "In- 
comniodities  which  beset  old  age."     Burke. 

4.  To  occupy  ;  to  employ  ;  to  use  up.  lObs.}  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  To  surround  ;   inclose  ;  environ  ;    hem  in  ;   be- 
siege ;  encircle ;  encompass ;  embarrass ;  urge  ;  press. 

Be-set'ment  (-mmt),  n.  The  act  of  besetting,  or  tho 
state  of  being  IjcHct. ;  also,  that  wluch  besets  one,  as  a 
sin.      "  Fearing  a  br.^ctinvnt.''^  Kane. 

Be-set'ter  (-ter;,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  besets. 

Be-set'tlng,  a.  Habitually  attacking,  harassing,  or 
pre.s.siiig  upon  or  about ;  as,  a  besetting  sin. 

Be-shlne'  (bc-shin'),  v.  t.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Beshone; 
V.  pr.  tV'.  1-b.  n.  Beshining.]     To  shine  upon  ;  to  illumine. 

II  Be-show'  (be-shuu'),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zoiil.) 
A  large  food  fish  (Anoplopoma  fimbria)  of  the  north 
Pacific  coabt;— called  also  vmdleji.'ih. 

Be-Shrew'  (be-shrii'),  v.  t.     To  curse  ;  to  execrate. 

Jj,:sh'r>r  me.  hut  I  lovc  her  heartily.  Shak. 

|^*°  Often  a  very  mild  form  of  imprecation  ;  some- 
times  80  far  from  implying  a  curse,  as  to  be  uttered  coax- 
ingly,  nay  even  with  some  teuderueas.  tichmull. 

Be-shroud'  (be-shroud'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with,  or  as 
witli,  a  shroud  ;  to  screen. 

Be-shUt'  (be-shQf),  v.  t.     To  ebut  up  or  out.     [06«.] 

Be-slde'  (be-sid'),  2f>'*-P-  [OE.  biside,  bisiden,  bisides, 
prep,  and  adv.,  beside,  besides  ;  pref.  be-  by  -f-  s^ide.  Cf. 
Besides,  and  see  Side,  h.']  1.  At  the  side  of;  on  one 
side  of.     "  Beside  him  hung  his  bow."  Miltun. 

2.  Aside  from  ;  out  of  the  regular  course  or  order  of ; 
in  a  state  of  deviation  from  ;  out  of. 


[You]  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patieuce. 


Shak. 

3.  Over  and  above  ;  distinct  from  ;  in  addition  to.  [In 
this  use  besides  is  now  commoner.] 

Wise  niul  learned  men  beside  those  whose  names  arc  in  the 
Christian  records.  Addisoit. 

To  be  beside  one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  wits  or  senses. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  tin/self.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 

Syn.  — Beside,  Besides.  These  words,  whether  used 
as  prepositions  or  adverbs,  have  been  considered  strictly 
synonymous,  from  an  early  period  of  our  literature,  and 
have  been  freely  interchanged  by  our  best  writers.  There 
is,  however,  a  tendency,  in  present  usage,  to  make  the 
following  distinction  between  them:  1.  That  beside  be 
used  only  and  always  as  a  preposition,  with  the  original 
meaning  "■  by  tht>  suU-  of ;  "  as,  to  sit  beside  a  fountain  ; 
or  with  the  clo.sely  allied  meanuig  "  aside  from,"  "  apart 
from,"  or  "out  of ; "  as,  this  iaoeside  our  present  pur- 
pose; to  be  beside  one's  .self  with  joy.  Tlie  adverbial 
sense  to  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  cognate  word.  2. 
That  besides,  as  a  preposition,  take  the  remaining  sense 
"  in  addition  to ;  "  as,  besides  all  this ;  besides  the  consid- 
erations here  offered.  "  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land 
besides  the  first  famine."  fi'en.  xxvi,  1.  And  that  it  also 
take  the  adverbial  sense  of  "  moreover,"  "  beyond."  etc., 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  words  ;  as.  besides, 
there  are  other  considerations  which  belong  to  this  case. 
The  following  passages  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  use  of 
the  words :  — 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee.  Drydcn. 

Only  bo  pnticnt  till  we  have  appeased 

The'  multitude,  b'.side  themselves  with  fear.         Shak. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  on  this  specula- 
tion. Locke. 
/fcst'Jcs  this,  there  arc  persons  in  certain  situations  who  are 
expected  to  be  charitable.                                               £p.  Portctis. 
And,  besides,  tlie  Sloor 
May  unfold  mc  to  him  ;  thene  stand  I  in  much  peril.    Shak. 
That  man  tlmt  does   not   know  those  things  which  are  of 
necessity  for  Jiini  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he 
may  know  be:*ides.                                                                       2'dlotson. 

See  Moreover. 

Be-sides'  (bc-sldz'),  \  odi\      [OE.      Same    as  beside, 
Be-side'  (be-sId'),      )      prep. ;  the  ending  -s  is  an  ad- 
verbial one,  prop,  a  genitive  sign.]     1.  On  one  side. 
iObs.l  Chancer.     Shak. 

2.  More  than  that ;  over  and  above  ;  not  included  in 
the  number,  or  in  what  has  been  mentioned;  moreover; 
in  addition. 

The  men  said  unto  Lot,  Ilnst  thou  here  any  be.<!ides  ? 

Gen,  six.  12. 
To  nil  hraidr.  fia  much  an  empty  shtide, 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a.  Cffisar  dead.  Pope. 

C^^  These  sentences  may  be  considered  as  elliptical. 

Be-sldeS  (he-si^z'),  prep.  Over  and  above;  separate 
or  distinct  from  ;  in  addition  to  ;  other  than  ;  else  than. 
See  Beside,  prep.,  3,  and  Syn.  under  Beside. 

Besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport.  Shak. 

Be-s!ege'  (be-sej'),  v.  f.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Besieged 
(-sejd') ;  ;>.  pr.  A  vb.  v.  Besieging.]  [OE.  bisegen;  pref. 
be-  -\-  segen  to  siege.  See  SlEOB.]  To  beset  or  surround 
with  armed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  to  sur- 
render ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  to  beleaguer  ;  to  beset. 

Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famished,  and  lost.         Sliak. 

Syn. — To  environ;  hem  in;  invest;  encompass. 

Be-slege'ment  (-m^'nt),  n.  The  act  of  besieging,  or 
the  state  of  being  besieged.  Golding. 


Be-sle'ger  (bc-sS'jer),  n.  One  who  besieges;  —  op- 
posed to  the  besieged. 

Be-sle''glng  (  jTug),  ".  That  behieges;  laytJig  aiege  to. 
—  Be-sie'ging-ly,  ode. 

Be-sit'  (bi  ..ft'),  '■. /.  [Pref.  6c- +  ji;.]  To  Buit:  to 
tit;  t.i  bcc.jujc.     IO/m.] 

Be-sIabO)©!  (be-hlSb'ber),  v.  t.    To  benlobber. 

Be-Slave' (-fclav'i,  i-.^.    To  enslave.  [C6j.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Be-Blav'cr  (b£-Bi5v'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BiuiLAV- 
EREi>  (-erd);  p.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  Beklavehiko.]  To  defile 
with  slaver  ;  to  beslobber. 

Be-sUme'  Cbc-alim'),  v.  t.  To  daub  with  rfime ;  to 
soil.     [Ob.'i,']  B.  Jonson, 

Be-Sloblaer  (be-sI5b'ber),  v.  t.  To  «lobber  on  ;  to 
smear  with  ;s)iittlc  running  from  the  luoutli.  Also  Fig.  ; 
jt.s,  to  br.\lohlii  r  uilli  jiraise. 

Be-slub'ber  (bt-..slui/ber),  r.  t.    To  beblobber. 

Be-smear'  (bt-smer';,  v.  t.  [iwjt.  &  jj.  p.  Besmeared 
(-smerd'j ;  7>.  ptr.  &  vb.n.  Besmeaiuno,]  To  smear  with 
any  viscous,  glutinous  matter ;  to  bedaub ;  to  fcoil. 

J^iftnrartid  with  j)rt'ci()UH  lialm.  Sj>mM<r. 

Be-smear'er  (-er),  v.     One  that  beemcars. 

Be-smirch'  (bc-Hmerch'),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
smirched (-siiierclit')  ;  jj-  P^-  &  ''•'•  "•  Besmihchikg.]  To 
smirch  or  soil ;  to  discolor ;  to  obscure.  Hence :  To 
dishonor  ;  to  sully.  Shak. 

Be-smoke'  {bt--8!nok'),  v.  I.    1.  To  foul  with  smoke. 

2.  'J'o  lianlen  or  dry  in  smoke.  Johvxoji. 

Be-smut'  (bt-smiSt'},  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BESMurfED  ; 
p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Besmuttino.]  [Pref.  be-  -f  smut :  cf.  AS. 
oesmUan,  and  alfto  OE.  besntvtren.']  To  blacken  with 
smut ;  to  foul  with  soot. 

Be-snOW'  (be-sno'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besnowzd 
(-snijd'j.]  [OE.  bisiieuen,  Ai''.  be-^ytluan  ;  pref.  be-  -f- 
sn'iuan  to  snow.]  1,  To  scatter  like  enow  ;  to  cover 
thick,  as  with  snow  flakes,     [i?.]  Gower, 

2.  To  cover  with  enow;  to  whiten  with  snow,  or  aa 
with  snow. 

Be-snufl'  f-^^^imf), ''.  t-   To  befoul  with  snuff.    Young. 

Be-SOgne'  Oit-zou'),  n.  [F.  bisogne.']  A  worthless 
fellow;  abezonian.     [Obs.'] 

Be'som  (be'zum),  7*.   [OE.  hesme,  hesum,  AS.  besma ; 
akin  to  D.  bezem,  OHG.  pesuvio,  G.  besen ;   of  uncertain 
origin.]     A  brush  of  twigs  for  sweeping  ;  a  broom  ;  any- 
thing which  sweeps  away  or  destroys.    [Archaic  or  F'g.'\ 
I  will  sweep  it  with  the  b<som  of  deetruction.    Im.  xiv.  2.3. 
The  houweniaid  with  her  besom.  W.  Irving. 

Be'som,  1'.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besomed  (-zBmd).]    To 

sweep,  as  with  a  besom.     [Archaic  or  Poetic]      Covper. 

Rolls  back  all  Greece,  and  besoms  wide  the  ploin.    Tktrlow. 

Be'SOm-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  uses  a  besom.    [Archaic] 

Be-sorl'  (be-sGrf),  v.  t.  To  assort  or  be  congruous 
with  ;  to  fit,  or  become.     [Obs.] 

Such  men  as  niaj-  besitrt  your  age.  .Shnk. 

Be-SOrt',  "-    Befitting  associates  or  attendants.  [Obs.] 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  witli  her  breeding.  Shak. 

Be-SOt'  (be-s5t'),  r.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.p.  Besotted  (-tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besotting]  To  make  sottish  ;  to  make 
dull  or  stupid  ;  to  stupefy ;  to  infatuate. 

Fools  besotted  with  their  Crimea.  Hudibras. 

Be-SOt'ted,  a.  Made  sottish,  senseless,  or  infatuated  ; 
characterized  by  drunken  stupidity,  or  by  infatuation; 
stupefied.  '■' Besotted  devotion."  Sir  W.  Scotl.—Be- 
sot'ted-ly,  adv.  —  Be-sot'ted-ness,  n.  Milton. 

Be-SOt'tlng-ly,  o>lr.     In  a  bci^ottiug  manner. 

Be-BOUght'  (be-Eaf),  p.  ]i.  of  Beseech. 

Be  span'gle  (be-span'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
SPA.NGLED  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Bespangling  (-glTng).] 
To  adorn  with  .spangles  ;  to  dot  or  sprinkle  with  some- 
thing brilliant  or  glittering. 

The  grass  . . .  ia  aJl  bespangled  with  dewdrope.      Cowper. 

Be-Spat'ter  (be-sp5t'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bespat- 
tered (-terd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Bespattering.]  1.  To 
soil  by  .spattering  ;  to  sprinkle,  esp.  with  dirty  water, 
mud,  or  anything  which  will  leave  foul  spots  or  stains. 

2.  To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproacli. 

Whom  never  faction  could  hesimtter.  Swift. 

Be-Spawl'  (be-spal'),  v.  t.  To  daub,  soil,  or  make 
foul  with  spawl  or  spittle.     [Ob.t.]  3Iilton. 

Be-speak'  (be-spek'),  r.  t.  [itnp.  Bespoke  (-spok'), 
Bespake  {Archaic) ;  p.  p.  Bespoke.  Bespoken  (-spo'k'n) ; 
J),  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeaking.]  [OE.  bispeken,  AS.  be- 
sprecan,  to  speak  to,  accuse;  pref.  be-  -f-  sprecan  to 
speak.  See  Speak.]  1.  To  speak  or  arrange  for  before- 
hand :  to  order  or  engage  against  a  future  time ;  as,  to 
bespeak  goods,  a  right,  or  a  favor. 

ConcUidin?,  naturally,  that  to  gratify  his  avarice  wbjj  to  be- 
speak  Ins  favor.  ■-''i'"  **  ■  '>«'"• 

2.  To  show  beforehand  ;  to  foretell ;  to  indicate. 
[They]  bespoke  dangers  ...  in  order  to  scare  the  allies.   Stri/f. 

3.  To  betoken;  to  show;  to  indicate  by  external 
marks  or  appearances. 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  he  had  so  little  the 
figure  of  a  man  tiiat  it  bc^'j^oke  him  rather  a  monster.         Zockt. 

4.  To  speak  to  ;  to  address.    [Poetic] 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dnjden. 

Be-speak',  r.  i.     To  speak.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Be-speak',  n.  A  bespeaking.  Among  actors,  a  ben- 
efit (when  a  particular  play  is  bespoken).  "The  night 
other  In- sppnk.''  ,     .  Dickens. 

Be-speak'er  (be-spek'er).  n.    One  who  bespeaks. 

Be-specTde  fbe-sp5k'Tt'l),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.'Bz- 
speckled  (-k^ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeckling.]  To  mark 
with  speckles  or  spots.  Milton. 

Be-spew' (be-spu'),  v.  t.  To  soil  or  daub  with  spew; 
to  vomit  on. 

Be-splce'  (be-spis'),  V.  t.  To  season  with  spice,  or  with 
some  spicy  drug.  Shak, 

Be-spirt'  (be-spert'),  r.  /.     Same  as  Bbspurt. 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   Gp,   <irn ;     pity ; 


food,   ftfbt;     out,   oil;     cliair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Be-splt'  (bc-spTt'),  r.  t.  {imp.  Bespit  ;  p.  p.  Bespit, 
Bespitten  (-t'li) ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  it.  Bespitting.]  To  daub 
or  soil  with  Bpittle.  Johnson. 

Be-spoke'  (be-spok'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bespeak. 

Be-SpOt'  (be-spof),  I',  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bespotted 
(.-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &rt).  n.  Bespottinq.]  To  mark  with  spots, 
or  as  with  spots. 

Be-spread'  (be-spred').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bespread  ; 
p.  pr.  -ic  vb.  n.  Bespreading.]    To  spread  or  cover  over. 

The  carpet  which  hespread 
His  rich  imvilion's  floor.  Glover. 

Be-sprent'  (be-spr6nt'),  p.  p.  [OE.  bespreynt,  p.  p.  of 
hesprengen,  bisprengeii^  to  bespriukle,  AS.  besprevgan, 
akin  to"D.  &  G.  besprengen;  pref.  be-  +  sprengan  to 
sprinkle.    See  Sprinkle.]     Sprinkled  over  ;  strewed. 

His  face  besj'rent  with  Uquid  crystal  Bliines.    Shcnstove. 
The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent.    LoiKjjdlow. 

Be-Sprinlde  (-sprTn'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
sprinkled (-k'ld) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7U  Bespeinkling  (-kllng).] 
To  sprinkle  over  ;  to  scatter  over. 

The  bed  t'esprvikle.^.  and  hedews  the  ground.    Dryden. 

Bc-Sprinltler  (be-sprlnnder),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  besprinklfs. 

Be-sprinlding  ( -klTng),  n.  The  act  of  sprinkling  any- 
thing ;  a  spriiikliiiL:  all  over. 

Be-sport'  (be-sptirt'),  v.  t.  To  spurt  on  or  over;  to 
asperse.     [0/<s.]  Millon. 

Bes'se-mer  steel'  (bSs'se-merstel')-  Steel  made  di- 
rectly from  cast  iron,  by  burning  out  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bon and  other  impurities  that  the  latter  contains,  through 
the  agency  of  a  blast  of  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
molten  metal ;— so  called  from  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  an 
English  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  process. 

Best  (bSst),  a. ;  super!,  of  Good.  [AS.  besfa,  best, 
contr.  from  betest,  betst.,  befsta ;  akin  to  Goth,  batists, 
OHG,  pezzisto^  G.  best,  beste,  D.  best,  Icel.  beztr,  Dan. 
best,  Sw.  biist.  This  word  has  no  connection  in  origin 
■with  good.  See  Better.]  1.  Having  good  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  most  good,  kind,  desirable,  suitable, 
etc.  ;  most  excellent ;  as,  the  best  man  ;  the  best  road  ; 
the  best  cloth  ;  the  best  abilities. 

■When  he  is  bi^st,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man.      Shalr. 
Heaven's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight.    Milton. 

2.  Most  advanced  ;  most  correct  or  complete  ;  as,  the 
best  scholar  ;  the  best  view  of  a  subject. 

3-  Most ;  largest ;  as,  the  best  part  of  a  week. 

Beat  man,  the  only  or  principal  groomsman  at  a  wed- 
ding ceremony. 

Best,  n.  Utmost ;  highest  endeavor  or  state  ;  most 
nearly  perfect  tiling,  or  being,  or  action;  as,  to  do  one's 
best ;  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

At  best,  in  the  utmost  degree  or  extent  applicable  to  the 
case  ;  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  as,  life  is 
fl/ fee,*?  very  short. —For  beat,  finally.  [Obs.]  "Thosecon- 
etitutions  . . ,  are  now  established  /or  best,  and  not  to  be 
mended."  Milton.  —  To  get  the  best  of,  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage over,  whether  fairly  or  unfairly.  —To  make  the  best 
of.  ((I)  To  improve  to  tlie  utmost;  to  use  ur  dispose  of 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  "  Let  there  be  freedom  to 
carry  their  commodities  where  they  can  make  the  be.'it 
of  them."  Bat-iiit.  (fit  To  reduce  to  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the  best  of  ill  fortune  or  a  bad 
bargain. 

Best,  adv.  ;  superl.  of  "Well.  1.  In  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  beyond  all  others.  "  Thou  serpent !  That  name 
best  befits  thee."  Milton. 

He  prayeth  hest.  who  loveth  he-^t 
All  things  both  great  and  small.  Coleiidge. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage  ;  with  the  most  success, 
case,  profit,  benefit,  or  propriety. 

Had  we  fi'-sf  retire  ?    I  see  a  storm.  Milton. 

Had  I  not  best  go  to  her  ?  TJiaikerinj. 

3.  Most  intimately  ;  most  thoroughly  or  correctly  ;  as, 
what  is  expedient  is  best  known  to  himself. 

Best,  V.  t.     To  get  the  better  of.     lCoUoq.'\ 

Bestad'  (be-stSd'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bestead.  Beset ; 
put  in  peril.     [Ofi*-.]  Chaucer. 

Be-Stain'  (be-stan'),  V.  i.     To  stain. 

Be-Stai'  (be-stiir'),  v.t.  [imp.  &  PP-  Bestarred 
(-stiird').]  To  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  stars;  to  deco- 
rate with,  or  as  with,  stars ;  to  bestud.  "  Bestarred  witJi 
anemones."  W.  Black, 

Be-Stead'  (be-stSd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bestead  or 
Bested,  also  iObs.)  Bestad.  In  sense  3  imp.  also  Be- 
steaded.] [Pref.  be-  —  stead  a  place.]  1.  To  put  in  a 
certain  situation  or  condition  ;  to  circumstance  ;  to  place. 
[Only  in  p.  p.'\ 

They  chall  pass  throui^h  it,  hardly  hesienil  and  hun^rv  :  .  .  . 

and  ciirse  their  king  and  their  God.      *  A.  viii.  '.'1. 

Many  far  worse  bestead  than  oursclven.        Dtirrow. 

2.  To  put  in  peril ;  to  beset.    [Only  in/),  p.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  serve  ;  to  assist;  to  profit ;  to  avail.         Mil  ton. 
Bes'tial  (b6.s'ch«l  ;  10(5).  a.     [F.  bestial,  L.  bestialis, 

fr.  l>r.\tia  bca.st.     See  Beast.]     1.  Belonging  to  a  beaat, 
or  to  the  class  of  beaats. 

Among  the  bcnttal  herds  to  range.  MiUnn. 

2.  Having  the  qiialiticB  of  a  beast ;  brutal ;  below  the 
dignity  of  reason  or  humanity  ;  irrational ;  carnal ;  beast- 
ly ;  sensual.  Shnk. 

.Syn.  —  Brutish  ;  beastly  ;  brutal  ;  carnal ;  vile  ;  low ; 
depraved;  sensual;  filthy. 

Bes'tlal,  n.  A  domestic  animal  ;  also  collectively, 
cattle  ;  a>*,  ntlicr  kinds  of  hestial.     [Scot.'\ 

Bes-Ual'lty  (bi^s-difJl'T-ty  or  bgs'chT-Sl'T-ty),  n.  [V. 
Irsfi'ilitf:.]     1.  The  state  or  ([uality  of  being  bestial. 

2.   IJiiii.itural  coiiii.M  Hon  with  a  beast. 

BeS'tlal-lZO  (bPs'clK/1-i/).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BertIAL- 
izBD  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Bbstializino.]  To  make  bes- 
tial, or  like  a  beast ;  to  degrade  ;  to  brutalize. 

The  procefifl  of  timtinh'in'i  luiinanity.  JIare. 

Bos'tial-ly.  adv.     in  a  bestial  manner. 

Bestick'  (lif-HtTk'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bestuck 
(-stQk') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bfjitickino.]    To  stick  over,  as 


with  sharp  points  pressed  in  ;  to  mark  by  infixing  points 
or  spots  here  and  there  ;  to  pierce. 
Truth  shall  retire 
Bcstitck  with  slanderous  darts.  Mdtoji. 

Be-stlU'  (be-stilM,  V.  I.    To  make  still. 
Be-stlr'  (be-ster'),  V.  t.     [imp.   i:  p.  p.  Bestirred 
(-slerd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestirring.]    Tu  put  into  brisk 
or  vigorous  action ;  to  move  with  Ute  and  vigor ;  —  usu- 
ally with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

You  have  so  bestirred  your  valor.  .^hak. 

Rouse  and  bestir  theniselvefi  ere  well  awake.      Milton. 

Be-Stonn'  (be-storm'),  i*.  i.  &  t.     To  storm.       YoiDig. 

Be-stOW'  (be-sto')i  v.  t.     [imp.   6:  p.  p.  Bestowed 

(-stod');  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestowing.]     [OE.  bestouen  ; 

pref.  be-  -j-  stow  a  place.     See  Stow.]     1.  To  lay  up  in 

store ;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping ;  to  stow  ;  to  place  ; 

to  put.     '•  He  bestowed  it  in  a  pouch."  Sir  ]V.  Scott. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestowed  in  safety.        Bijron. 

2.  To  use  ;  to  apply ;  to  devote,  as  time  or  strength  in 
some  occupation. 

3.  To  expend,  as  money.     [Obs."] 

4.  To  give  or  confer  ;  to  impart ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Empire  is  on  us  bestowed.  O'i'-jicr. 

Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.     1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman.     Tutbr. 

6.  To  demean  ;  to  conduct ;  to  behave  ;  —  followed  by 
a  reflexive  pronoun.     [CM.] 

How  mi";ht  we  see  Falstaff  htstoiv  himself  to-night  in  his  true 
colors,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  f  ."i/utk. 

Syn.— -To  give ;  grant;  present;  confer;  accord. 
Be-stOW'al  (-«1),  «•    The  act  of  bestowing ;  disposal. 
Be-StOW'er  (-er),  n.     One  that  bestows. 
Be-stow'ment  (-mmt),  n.     1.  The  act  of  giving  or 
bestowing ;  a  conferring  or  bestowal. 

If  we  consider  this  hestoirmait  of  gifts  in  this  view.     Chauncy. 
2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed. 

Thfv  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit  to  God's  own 

btstijwiiienls.  J-  Toiilor. 

Be-Strad'dle  (be-strSd'd'l),  v.  t.     To  bestride. 

Be-Straught'  (be-straf),  a.     [Pref.  be-  -f-  strati ght ; 

prob.  liere  used  for  fli-straught.']     Out  of  one's  senses; 

distracted;  mad.     [Obs.'j  Shak. 

Be-streak'  (be-strek'),  v.  t.    To  streak. 

Be-strew'(be-stru'or  be-stro'),  v.  t.   [imp.  Bestrewed 

(-strud'  or  -strod')  ;]>,  p.  Bestrewed,  Bestrown  (-stron') ; 

p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Bestrewing.]     To  strew  or  scatter  over ; 

to  besprinkle.     [Spelt  also  be^trow.'^  Milton. 

Be-Stride'  (be-strid'),  r.  /.     [imp.  Bestrode  (-strod'), 

(065.  or  E.)  Bestrid  (-strld')  ;  j).  p.  Bestridden  (-strid'- 

d'n),  Bestrid,  Bestrode;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  tj.  Bestriding.] 

[AS.  bestridan  ;  pref.  be-  -\-  strldan  to  stride.]     1.  To 

stand  or  sit  with  an>-thing  between  the  legs,  or  with  the 

legs  astride  ;  to  stand  over 

That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  hestiid.  Shak. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bcstiidc  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus.  Shak. 

2.  To  step  over;  to  stride  over  or  across;  as,  to  be- 
stride a  thresliold. 
Be-strodeMbJ-strod'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bestride. 
Be-strown'  (be-stron').  p.  p.  of  Bestrew. 
Be-StUCk'  (be-stiik'),  imp.  &.  p.  p.  of  Bestick. 
Be-Stud'  (be-stud'),  r.  ^     [im/i.  &  p>:  p.  Bestudded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Bestuddino.]     To  set  or  adorn,  as  with 
studs  or  bosses ;  to  set  thickly ;  to  stud ;  as,  to  bestud 
with  stars.  Milton. 

Be-SWlke'  (be-swik'),  t'.  t.  [AS.  besivlcan ;  be-  + 
su'lcnn  to  deceive,  entice  ;  akin  to  OS.  su-ikan,  OHG. 
swihhan,  \Qe\.  sv^ikja .?^  To  lure  ;  to  cheat.  [Obs.']  Goirer. 
Bet  (b5t),  n.  [Prob.  from  OE.  abet  abetting,  OF. 
abet,  fr.  abeter  to  excite,  incite.  See  Abet  ]  That  which 
is  laid,  staked,  or  pledged,  as  between  two  parties?,  upon 
the  event  of  a  contest  or  any  contingent  issue  ;  the  act 
of  giving  such  a  pledge ;  a  wager.  "  Having  made  his 
fif^?."  Goldsmith. 

Bet,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bet,  Betted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Betting.]  To  stake  or  pledge  upon  the  event 
of  a  contingent  issue  ;  to  wager. 

John  a  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  hia 
head.  .SJiak. 

I  '11  bet  you  two  to  one  I  Ml  make  him  do  it.    O.  IV.  Ilvlmes. 
Bet,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Beat.     [Obs."] 
Bet,  a.  &  adv.     An  early  form  of  Better.     [Ofi^.] 
To  go  bet,  to  go  fast ;  to  hurry.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Be'ta-lne  (be'tA-Tn),  Ji.  [From  beta,  generic  name  of 
the  beet.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  Cr-.H^NOo,  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  also  occurring  naturally  in  beet- 
root molasses  and  its  residues,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  lydne  and 
oiynevrine.     It  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Be-take''  (be-tak'),  v.  t.    [imp.  Betook  (-tc5ok') ;  p.  p. 

Betaken  (-ta'k'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  Ji.  Betaking.]     [Pref. 

be-  -r  /'//.''.]     1-  To  take  or  seize.     [Olis.'\  Spe?iser. 

2.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  apply ;  to  resort ;  to  go ; 

—  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

They  bctofik  themselves  to  treaty  and  Bubmission.    Rnrke. 

The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 

JSetook  them.  Milton. 

Whither  sholl  I  betakr  mc,  where  Bid)sist  ?         Milton. 

3-  To  commend  or  entrust  to;  to  commit  to.     [Obs.'\ 

Be-taoght'  (bt-taf),  <J-     [I*-  P-  of  OE.  bitrchen^  AS. 

befiT'citn,  to  assign,  deliver.     See  Teach.]     Delivered; 

committed  in  trust.     [Obs.'] 

Bete  (bet),  v.  t.  To  better;  to  mend.  See  Beete. 
[Ofi.v.]  Chaucer. 

Be-tee1a(br:.teMA),  r?.  [Pg.  beatilhn.']  An  East  India 
muHlin,  formerly  used  for  cravatB,  veils,  etc.  [Obs.'\ 

Be-teem'  (bc-tem'),  v.  t.  [Prof,  be-  -f-  an  old  verb  term 
to  be  fitting;  ef.  D.  betamen  to  beseem,  G.  ziemen,  Gotli. 
gatiman^  and  K.  tame.  Sec  Tame,  a.]  1.  To  give ;  to  be- 
stow ;  to  grant ;  to  accord  ;  to  consent.     [Ofi.s.] 

Spenser.     Milton. 


2.  To  allow ;  to  permit ;  to  suffer.     [Obs.'] 

So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  bite'^m  the  wmds  of  heaven 
Viait  her  face  too  roughly.  ShaJc. 

Be'tel  (be't'l),  n.  [Pg.,  fr.  Tamil  irffi/fi,  prop,  mean- 
ing, a  mere  leaf.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pepijer  {Piper 
betle).,  the  leaves  of  which  are  chewed,  with  the  areca  or 
betel  nut  and  a  little  shell  lime,  by  the  inliabitants  of  tho 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  woody  climber  with  ovate  inany- 
nerved  leaves, 

Bet'el-guese  (b6t'61-pez),  n.  [F.  Betdgeuse,  of  Ara^ 
bic  origin.]  {Aslron.)  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, near  one  shoulder  of  Orion.  [Written  also  Betel- 
genx  and  Betelgeuse."] 

Be'tel  nut'  (be'tU  nut')-  The  nutlike  Eeed  of  tb& 
areca  palm,  chewed  in  the  East  with  betel  leaves  (whence- 
its  name)  and  shell  lime. 

(I  Bete'  noire'  (l-St'  nwar').  [F.,  lit.  black  beast.], 
Sometiiing  chpecially  bate*!  or  dreaded  ;  a  bugbear. 

Betll-ab'a-ra  wood'  (betli-ab'a-ra.  wSod'j.  {Bot.)  A 
highly  elastic  wood,  used  for  fithiug  rods,  etc.  The  tree 
is  unknosvn,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  East  Indian. 

Beth'el  (bSth'Sl),  n.      [Heb.  belh-el  house   of   God.], 

1.  A  place  of  worship;  a  hallowed  spot.  S.  F.  Adams~ 

2.  A  chapel  for  dissenters.     [Eng.J 
S.  A  house  of  worship  for  seamen. 

Bc-think'  (be-thlnk'),  v.  t.  [inip.  S:  p.  p.  Bethought 
(-that') ;  p.  ]}r.  &  vb.  n.  Bethinking.]  [AS.  bepencan  ; 
pref.  be-  -f-  pencan  to  think.  See  Think.]  To  call  to 
mind  ;  to  recall  or  bring  to  recollection,  reflection,  or 
consideration  ;  to  think ;  to  consider  ;  —  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  reflexive  pronoun,  often  with  of  or  that  before 
the  subject  of  thought. 

I  have  beihovght  me  of  another  fault.  Shak. 

The  rest .  .  .  may  , .  .  bethink  themselves,  and  recover.  Millon. 
We  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.  S/tak. 

Syn.  — To  recollect ;  remember;  reflect. 

Be-thlnk',  v.  i.  To  think  ;  to  recollect ;  to  consider- 
"  Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us."  Byron.. 

Betllle-liem  (b6th'le-hgm),  n.  [Heb._  beth-lekhem 
house  of  food ;  beth  house  +  lekhem  food,  lakham  to  eat. 
Formerly  the  name  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  in  Lon- 
don, whicli  had  been  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethle- 
hem. Cf .  Bedlam.]  1.  A  hospital  for  lunatics  ;  —  cor- 
rupted into  bedlam. 

2.  {Arch.)  In  the  Ethiopic  church,  a  small  building^ 
attached  to  a  church  edifice,  in  which  the  bread  for  the- 
eucharist  is  made.  Andsley. 

Bethle-hem-lte  {-it),   1  n.    1.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 

Bethlem-ite  (-ISm-it),  f      lehem  in  Judea. 

2.  An  insane  person  ;  a  madman  ;  a  bedlamite. 

3.  One  of  an  extinct  Englibh  order  of  monks. 
Be-thonght'  (be-that'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bethink. 
Be-thrall'  (be-thraV'),  V.  t.    To  reduce  to  thralldom  ;; 

to  inthrall.     [Obs'^    "  Spenser. 

Be-thomb'  (bf-thum'),  v.  t.  To  handle  ;  to  wear  or 
soil  by  handling,  as  books.  Poe- 

Be-thump'  (bt-thump'),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
THUMPED  (-thumf  ;  215),  or  Bethvmpt;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bethumping.]     To  beat  or  thump  soundly.  Shak. 

Be-tlde'  (be-tid').  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betided  (-tid''- 
?d),  Obs.  Betid  {-ttd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betiding.]. 
[OE.  bitiden  ;  pref.  bi-,  be-  -}-  tiden,  fr.  AS.  tidan,  to- 
happen,  fr.  tid  time.  See  Tide.]  To  happen  to ;  to  be- 
fall ;  to  come  to  ;  as,  woe  betide  the  wanderer. 

What  will  betide  the  few  ?  Milton.. 

Be-tlde',  V.  i.    To  come  to  pass;  to  happen;  to  occur. 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  hLtide.  Shak, 

^W^  Shakespeare  has  used  it  with  of.  "What  would 
betide  of  me?  " 

Be-time'  (be-tim'),  \  adv.    [Pref.  be-  (for  by)  +  time  ,* 

Be-tlmes'  (-timz'),  (  that  is,  by  the  proper  time. 
The  -.V  is  an  adverbial  ending.]  1.  In  good  season  or 
time  ;  before  it  is  late  ;  seasonably  ;  early. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betinus.  Milton, 

To  rise  betanes  is  often  harder  than  to  do  all  the  doy's  work. 

if  arrow.. 

2.  In  a  sliort  time  ;  soon  ;  speedily  ;  forthwith. 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betinies.  Shak. 

Be-tl'tle  (be-ti't'l),  r.  (.  To  furnish  with  a  title  or 
titlt's;  to  entitle.     [Obs.]  Carlyle. 

Be-tO'ken  (be-tyk'n),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betokened- 
(-k'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betokening.]     1.  To  signify  by 
some  visible  object ;  to  show  by  signs  or  tokens. 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  tlie  cloud  a  bnw  ,  ,  . 
JJctokcniiiff  pence  from  Gcul,  und  covenant  new.    Millon- 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs;  to  indicate  some- 
thing future  by  th.at  which  is  seen  or  known  ;  as,  a  dark. 
cloud  often  betokens  a  storm. 

Syn.  — To  presage;  portend;  indicate;  raark;  note. 

II  B6'ton'  (bfi'toN'),  7)..  [F.  beton,  fr.  L.  bitumen  bitu- 
men.] (Mtisonnj)  The  French  name  for  concrete  ~ 
hence,  concrete  made  after  tho  French  fashion. 

Be-tong1ie'  (be-tung'),  r.  /.  To  attack  with  the  tonguep 
to  abuse  ;  to  insult. 

Bet'O-ny  (bSt'o-ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Bktonies  (-nTz).  [OE. 
betony,  hrfany,  F.  betoine,  Jr.  L.  betonica,  vcttonica.Ji 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Betonica  (Linn.). 

[[f^^  The  purple  or  wood  belony  (B.  oJficinaHs,  Linn.)- 
is  common  in  Europe,  being  formerly  used  in  medicine^ 
and  Mcrording  tr»  Loudon)  in  dyeing  wool  a  yellow  color. 

Be-took'  (bf-timk'),  imp.  of  Betake. 

Be-torn'  {bi^-lorn'),  a.     Torn  in  pieces;  tattered. 

Be-tOSS' fl.f-tus';  liro,  r.  ^  [imp.  &  p.  ;>.  BetosskO' 
(-tSst').]  Tn  put  in  vinlent  motion;  to  agitate;  to  di»- 
turb;  tu  toss.     "  My /'f^o^scfi  soiil."  Shak. 

Be-trap'  (be-trSp').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bktrappkd 
(-trSpt').]  1.  To  draw  into,  or  catch  in,  a  trap  ;  to  in- 
snare  ;  to  circumvent.  Gower. 

2.    To  put  trappings  on  ;  to  clothe  :  to  deck. 

After  thrm  followed  two  other  ctinnotn  covered  with  rC(B 
Hatiri,  and  the  hortiCK  Intrappeil  with  the  same.  Stow. 


HlOf  senate,   cftrc,   ttm,   ^rm,   ask,   floal,   i^ll ;     eve,   «vent,   end,   f^rn,   recent ;     See,   idea,  HI ;     51d,   Obey,   Orb,   Odd ; 
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Be-tray'  (be-trS')*  ^'-  '•     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betraved 

(-trad');  p.  p>'-  &  vb.  n.  Betuavino.j  [OK.  hi-lrairn, 
bill  (lien  ;  [)ref,  be-  4"  ^^^-  ii'nii'  to  hctniy,  V\  Irnliir,  Ir. 
L.  Imdere.  See  Traitor.]  1.  To  dt-livtrr  into  Dm  imniis 
of  ail  enemy  by  trearhnry  or  fraud,  in  violation  of  trust; 
to  give  xip  treacherously  or  faithlensly  ;  uh,  an  otHcor  be- 
trayed the  city. 

Jesus  said  unto  tliom,  Thu  Son  of  niiiii  hliull  be  hi-trni/ed  into 
the  hands  of  iiiL-n.  Matt.  xvii.  L'L'. 

2.  To  prove  faithless  or  treacherous  to,  as  to  a  trust 
or  one  who  trusts  ;  to  be  false  to  ;  to  deceive  ;  as,  to  be- 
tray a  person  or  a  cause. 

But  when  I  rise,  1  shull  find  my  legs  bftra/nn-/  inc.    Jufiiisoii. 

3.  To  violate  the  cnnfideiice  of,  by  disclosing,'  a  Hecret, 
or  that  which  ono  is  bound  in  honor  not  to  make  known. 

"Willing  t<i  KtTVO  or  bet i-nij  any  t^ovLTiuncnt  for  Iutl'.  Mit<:tiulii;i. 

4.  To  disclose  or  discover,  a.-*  something  which  i)ru- 
fleuce  would  conceal ;  to  reveal  unintentionally. 

Be  fiwif  t  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  ynu  tn-trair 
your  ipnorance.  T.  }yatti. 

B.  To  mislead ;  to  expose  to  inconveiueuce  not  fore- 
.seen  ;  to  lead  into  error  or  sin. 

Genius  .  .  .  often  fie^rdf/s  itsflf  into  great  errors.       T.  Watts. 

6.  To  lead  astray,  as  a  maiden ;  to  seduce  (as  under 
promise  of  marriage)  and  then  abandon. 

7.  To  show  or  to  indicate  ;  —  said  of  what  Is  not  obvi- 
ous at  first,  or  would  otlierwise  be  concealed. 

All  the  nuini'H  in  tin;  country  te//((r/ great  antiquity.    liryaut. 

Be-tray'al  (-«!),  7^.    The  act  or  the  result  of  betraying. 

Be-tray'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  tliat  whicdi,  betrays. 
"   Be-tray'ment  t-m^nt),  n.     Betrayal.     [A'.]  i'datl. 

Be-trim'  (bt-trTm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betrimmed 
t-trlmd') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  71.  Betrimming.]  To  set  in  order ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  trim.  Sba/c. 

Be-troth'  (be-tr5th';  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
trothed (-trSthf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betrothing.]  [Pref. 
he-  -\-  troth,  \.  e..  truth.  See  Truth.]  1.  To  contract 
to  any  one  for  a  marriage  ;  to  engage  or  pronii.si^  in  order 
to  marriage  ;  to  affiance  ;  —  used  esp.  of  a  woman. 
He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age, 
JSetiut/ieil  iiic  unto  the  only  heir.  Sjicvsrr. 

Ay,  and  we  arc  futrot/ieit.  S/iok. 

2.  To  promise  to  take  (as  a  future  spouse)  ;  to  plight 
One's  troth  to. 

"What  man  13  there  that  hath  t^t/rof/^'*/ a  wife,  and  hath  not 
taken  her  '(  JJetil.  xx.  7. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  to  consecra- 
tion. Ayliire. 

Be-troth'al  (-«!),  »■  The  act  of  betrotliing,  or  "the 
fact  of  being  betrotlied  ;  a  mutual  promise,  engagenicnt, 
or  contract  for  a  future  marriage  between  the  persons 
"betrotlied ;  betrothmeut ;  affiance.  "  The  feast  of  be- 
irothnl. "  LoufjfeJIow. 

Be-troth'mont  (-ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of  betrotliing,  or 
the  state  of  beint;  l)etrothed  ;  betrothal. 

Be-trust'  {b^-tnlst'),  v.  t.    To  trust  or  intrust.    [Oh^.'\ 

Be-tmst^ment  (-ment),  n.  Tlie  act  of  intrusting,  or 
the  thing  intrusted.      [Obs-I  Chi/>man. 

II  Bet'SO  (bgt'so),  n.  [It.  bezzo.'}  A  small  brass  Vene- 
tian coin.     [<>/a«.] 

Better  (bet'ter),  a. ;  compar.  of  Good.  [OE.  betere, 
iye/tre,  and  as  adv.  bet,  AS.  betera,  adj.,  and  bet,  adv. ;  akin 
tolcel.  &efW,  adj.,  betr,  adv.,  Goth.  b(itiz<t,  a.i\}.,C>}i(i.  bfz- 
zzirOy  adj.,  baz,  adv.,  G.  bes.wr,  adj.  and  adv.,  b(is.\\  adv., 
E.  boot,  and  prob.  to  Skr.  bhadra  excellent.  See  Boot 
advantage,  and  cf.  Best,  Batful.]  1.  Having  good  qual- 
ities in  a  greater  degree  than  another  ;  as,  a  better  man  ; 
3.  better  physician  ;  a  better  house  ;  a  better  air. 
Could  make  the  worse  appear 
Tlie  betttr  reason.  Milton. 

2.  Preferable  in  regard  to  rank,  value,  use,  fitness, 
acceptable uess,  safety,  or  in  any  other  respect. 

To  obey  is  bcftrr  than  sacnfico.        1  Sam.  xv.  22. 

It  19  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 

4>rinceB.  J's.  cxviii,  a. 

3.  Greater  in  amount ;  larger ;  more. 

4.  Improved  hi  liealth  ;  less  affected  with  disease  ;  as, 
the  patient  is  better. 

&.  More  advanced  ;  more  perfect;  as,  upon  better  ac- 
•quaintance  ;  a  better  knowledge  of  tlie  subject. 

All  the  better.  See  under  All,  arfr.— Better  half,  an 
expression  used  to  designate  one's  wife. 

My  di'ar.  my  heti>'r  hfilf'(saul  he), 
1  find  I  must  ntJW  leave  thee.  .Sf>  /'.  Siifno/. 

—  To  be  better  off,  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  —  Had  better. 
(See  under  Had)  The  phrase  bad  better,  followed  by  an 
infinitive  without  to,  is  idiomatic.    The  earliest  form  of 
construction  was  "  were  better  "with  a  dative  ;  as,  "■"fliin 
trere  better  go  beside."   (Gon-er.)  i.  e..  It  would  be  better 
for  him,  etc.    At  length  the  nominative  (I,  he.  they,  etc.) 
supplanted  the  dative  and  had  took  the  place  01  nere. 
'Thus  we  have  the  construction  now  used. 
Bv  all  that 's  holv.  he  /m'l  belter  starve 
Than  but  once  tfiink  this  place  becomes  tliec  not.     Shak. 
Bet'ter,  n.     1.  Advantage,  superiority,  or  victory  ;  — 
■usually  with  0/ ;  as,  to  get  the  better  of  an  enemy. 

2.  One  who  has  a  claim  to  precedence  ;  a  superior,  as 
in  merit,  social  standing,  etc. ;  —  usually  in  the  phiral. 

Their  6i'f/i'*-3  would  hardly  be  found.  Honker. 

Por  the  better,  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  so  as  to  pro- 
duce improvement.  "  If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere 
for  the  better.^'  liryden. 

Bet'ter,  adv.  ;  compar.  of  Well.  1.  In  a  superior  or 
■more  excellent  manner;  with  more  skill  and.  wisdom, 
courage,  virtue,  advantage,  or  success  ;  as,  Henry  writes 
hetter  than  John  ;  veterans  fight  better  than  recruits. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

Z.  More  correctly  or  thoroughly. 
The  bitter  to  understand  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  In  a  higher  or  greater  degree ;  more ;  as,  to  love 
one  better  than  another. 

Never  was  monarch  better  feared,  and  loved.       Shak. 


4-  Morp,  In  reference  to  value,  distance,  time,  etc.  ; 
na,  ten  tnilcsand  hrttrr.      y<'i,tlii(i.~\ 

To  think  better  of  (iiny  niici,  tn  have  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  any  one.  To  think  better  of  (an  opinion,  reso- 
lution, etc.),  to  recoiiHidt-r  and  altiT  rmc'M  dciiKion. 

Bet'ter  (bet'ter),  V.  t.  I  imp  .V  j>.  p.  Bettkieko  (-trnl) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  liETTEitiNO.J  [AS.  hfttriau,  fjetrian,  Ir. 
betera  better.  See  Better, //.]  1.  To  improve  or  amel- 
iorate ;  to  increase  the  gooil  qualities  of. 

I.,ove  brtfriA  wliiit  i^  hetit.  Wordtwortfi. 

lie  thought  to  brtit  r  his  circumstances.     Ttiaekeray. 

2.  To  improve  tlie  condition  of,  morally,  physically, 
financially,  socially,  or  otherwise. 

The  coiistaiit  eflort  of  every  man  to  better  himself.    Macaulay. 

3.  To  surpass  in  excellence  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  excel. 
The  works  ol  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  can  not  he 

bettered.  li-mker. 

4.  To  give  advantage  to  ;  to  support ;  to  advance  the 
interest  of.     [Ob.%,'\ 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  ,^ervc  tn  t„tt,r  us  and  Wurse  our  foes.  Mthnn. 

Syn.  — To  improve  ;  meliorate  ;  ameliorate  ;  meiul  ; 
amend  ;  correct ;  enieud  ;  reform  ;  advance  ;  promote. 

Bet'ter,  '•.  /.    To  become  better  ;  to  improve.   Carlijle. 

Bet'ter,  n.     One  wlio  bets  or  lays  a  wager. 

Bet'ter-ment  (-nifnl),  7i.  1.  A  making  better;  amend- 
ment; improvement.  IK,  Moutaqn. 

2.  {Lair)  An  imiirnvement  of  an  estate  which  renders 
it  better  than  nn  re  repairing  would  do;  —  generally  used 
in  the  phirul.     L^'.  .S'.J  lioiirirr. 

Bet'tor-znost'  {moe>t'),a.    Best.    [.E.]    "The  IwUrr- 

most  classes."  Urotiffham. 

Bet'ter-ness,  7i.  1.  The  quality  of  being  better  or 
superior  ;  superiority.     [Ji.'\  Sir  I'.  .'<:idiiei/. 

2.  Tin  dilirrenco  by  wlticli  fine  gold  or  silver  exceeds 

in  tiiieiiess  the  stiindard. 

i:  Bct'tong  (la't'tong),  71.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'61.)  A 
suKill,  k'upiiiL:  Aii.slraliaii  marsupial  of  the  genus  Bet- 
tongi'i :  tlie  jerboa  kangaroo. 

Bet'ter  (tei),  «.     One  who  bets;  abetter.     Addison. 

Bet'ty  (bci'ty),  7i.  1.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cant  word, 
fvom  Bctf I/,  ior  h'/i-abf'th,  as  such  an  instrument  is  also 
called  Bess{i.  e.,  Etizubtth)  in  the  Canting  Dictionary  of 
1725,  and  Jenny  (i.  e.,  Jcute).']  A  short  bar  utcl  by 
thieves  to  wrench  doors  oi)en.     [Written  also  bettee.] 

The  powerful  belt;/,  or  the  artful  picklock.      ArbutlDiot. 

2.  [Betty,  nickname  for  Elizabeth.]  A  name  of  con- 
tempt given  to  a  man  who  interferes  witli  the  duties  of 
women  in  a  household,  or  who  occupies  liimself  with 
womanish  matters. 

3.  A  pear-shaped  bottle  covered  round  with  straw,  in 
which  olive  oil  is  sometimes  brought  from  Italy ;  —  called 
by  chenusts  a  Florence jiask.     [U.  S.'\  Bartlett. 

Bet'U-lln  (bSt'u-lin),  7t.  [L.  betida  birch  tree.] 
iCheni.)  A  substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  obtained  from 
the  outer  bark  of  the  common  European  birch  {Betvla 
alba),  or  from  the  tar  prepared  therefrom  ;  —  called  also 
birch  camphor.  Watt.t. 

Be-tum'ble  (be-tQm'b'l),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eetum- 

bled  (-b'ld).]     To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  tumble.    [B.'\ 

From  her  bctnmbled  couch  ehe  starteth.  S/ttdc. 

Be-tn'tor  (be-tii'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  jf-  Bettttored 
(-terd).]     To  tutor  ;  to  instruct.  Cnlrridtir. 

Be-tween'  {ht-ty&\'), prep.  [OE.  bytivene,  bilactmrn, 
AS.  betwednav,  betive/mnm  ;  prefix  be-  by  -f-  a  form  fr. 
AS.  twa  two.  akin  to  Gf)th.  tueihnni  two  apiece.  See 
Twain,  and  cf,  Atween,  Betwixt.]  1.  In  the  space  which 
separates ;  betwixt ;  as,  New  York  is  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

2.  Used  in  expressing  motion  from  one  body  or  place 
to  another  ;  from  one  to  another  of  two. 

It"  thing3  should  go  so  betuem  them.  flacon. 

3.  Belonging  in  common  to  two  ;  shared  by  both. 
Cai-tor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  eoul  betueen  them.  Lorke. 

4.  Belonging  to,  or  participated  in  by,  two,  and  in- 
volving reciprocal  action  or  affecting  their  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  as,  opposition  betiveen  science  and  religion. 

An  intestine  struggle,  open  or  Becret,  between  authority  and 
liberty.  Ilume. 

5.  With  relation  to  two,  as  involved  in  an  act  or  attri- 
bute of  which  another  is  the  agent  or  subject ;  as,  to 
judge  between  or  to  choose  between  courses;  to  distin- 
guish between  you  and  me  ;  to  mediate  betwee7i  nations. 

6.  In  intennediate  relation  to,  in  respect  to  time, 
quantity,  or  degree  ;  as,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Between  decka,  the  space,  or  in  the  space,  between  the 
decks  'jf  a  vessel.  —  Between  ouxBelveB,  Between  you  and  me. 
Between  themaelves,  in  confidence  ;  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  is  not  to  be  communicated  to  others. 

Syn.—  Between,  Amono.  Between-  et>'mo]ogically  in- 
dicates only  two;  as,  a  quarrel  between  two  men  or  two 
nations:  to  be  /itfinni  t^n  fires,  etc.  It  is  liow.-ver  I'x- 
tended  to  more  tlian  two  in  expressing  a  certain  relation. 

I  .  .  .  hope  that  f'cftretn  jiublic  business,  imiirovint;  vtiidir^. 
and  domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  norcaprici;  will  lind 
any  place  for  entrance.  ./hIulsuh. 

..imo»6'  implies  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  or  persons, 
and  always  supposes  more  than  two  ;  as,  the  prize  money 
was  equally  divided  <iiiiiii"j  the  ship's  crew. 

Be-tween',  n.  Intermediate  time  or  space  ;  interval. 
[Poetic  &  i?.]  Slink. 

Be-twlxt'  (be-twTksf),  prep.  [OE.  belwix,  bdwir, 
rarely  bitwixt,  AS.  f/etweox,  betireohs,  bettveob,  betwih  ; 
pref.  be-  by  -j-  a  form  fr.  AS.  twd  two.     See  Bet^'EEN.] 

1.  In  the  space  wliicli  separates  ;  between. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton. 

2.  From  one  to  another  of  ;  mutually  affecting. 

There  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  Sliak. 

Betwixt  and  between,  in  a  midway  position;  so-so; 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.     [Colluq.  ] 


II  Benr-r^'  (bOr-ra'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  benrre  butter,]  (Bot.) 
A  benrre  (or  buttery)  pear,  one  with  the  meat  soft  and 
melting  ;  —  used  whh  a  dihtinguihliing  word  ;  a«,  Beurri 
d'Anjou  ;  BeurrA  Clairgeau. 

Bev'el  (bSv'el),  n.  [Cf.  h\  biveaii,  earlier  bureau, ii\i. 
Iiairel ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf,  Bevile.]  1,  Any  angle 
other  than  a  right  angle ;  the  angle  which  one  surfani 
makes  with  another  when  they  are  not  at  right  anglen  ; 
the  slant  or  inclination  of  such  surface  ;  as,  to  give  a 
brvel  to  the  edge  of  a  table  or  a  utone  oUb  ,  the  bevel  of 
a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  rules  or  arms, 
jointed  together  at  ono  end,  and  opening  _^ 

to  any  angle,  for  adjusting  the  surfaces  /} 

(if  work  to  the  same  or  a  given  inclina-  /  / 

tion  ;  —  called  also  a  bevel  square,  fhrdt.      ^./ 

Bev'el,  '/.     1.  Having  the  slant  of  a  .i#r ^ 


licvcl  Square. 


iving 
bevel ;  slanting. 

2.  Hence  :  Morally  distorted  ;  not  up- 
right.    [Poetici 

1  may  be  »troi;,'lit,  thou^-h  they  thctnnclvc8  be  &er«f.     Shak. 

A  bevel  angle,  any  angle  other  tlmn  one  of  9(P.  —  Eevel 
wheel,  a  cogwheel  wliose  working  face  is  oblique  to  the 
axis.  Kniijb'. 

Bev'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Beveled  (-5ld)  or  Bev- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beveling  or  Bevelling.]  To 
cut  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  to  slope  the  edge  or  surface  of. 

Bev'el,  V.  i.  To  deviate  or  incline  from  an  angle  of 
90^,  as  a  surface ;  to  slant. 

Their  houses  arc  very  ill  built,  the  walls  tet-c?.      Swi/t. 

Bev'eled,  BeV'elled  (-51d),  a.  1.  Formed  to  a  bevel 
angle  ;  sloping  ;  as,  the  berr/nl  edge  of  a  table. 

2.  (iV/n.)  Replaced  by  two  i)laiie8  inclining  equally 
upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  (•<lge ;  having  its  edges 
replaced  by  sloping  planes,  as  a  cuIh;  or  other  solid. 

Bev'el  gear'  (gerO-  {Mecb.)  A  kind  of  gear  in  which 
the  two  wheels  working  together  lie  in 
ditlerent  planes,  and  have  their  teeth 
cut  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of 
two  cones  whose  apices  coincide  witli 
the  point  where  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
would  meet. 

Bev'el-ment  (-mfnt),  n.  (Min.)  Th.- 
replacenient  of  an  edge  by  two  similar 
planes,  equally  inclined  to  the  including 
faces  or  adjacent  planes. 

Be'ver  (be'ver),  n.  [OE.  berer  a 
drink,  drinking  time.  OF.  Iirirre,  boirre, 
to  drink,  fr.  L.  bibere.'\  A  light  repast 
between  meals;  a  lunch.     [Obs.'l 

Bean,  d:  Fl. 

Be'ver,  v-  i.  [imp.  &  p.  2^-  Beveued 
(-verd).]     To  take  a  light  repa.st  between  meals.     [Obs.\ 

BeV'er-age  (bSv'er-aj),  w.    [OF.  bermge,  F.  breuvage, 
vre  to  drink,  fr.  L.  bibere.      Cf.  Bib,  v.  t..  Poison, 


Bevel  Gear. 


■^9jnCS'»j!f^fS5^"f««.'^ 


Potable.]  1.  Liquid  for  drinking;  drink;  —  usually 
applied  to  diink  artificially  prepared  and  Of  an  agreeable 
flavor ;  as,  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

He  knew  no  bevera'jc  but  tlie  flowing  stream.     Thomson. 

2.  Specifically,  a  name  applied  to  Tarious  kinds  of 
drink. 

3-  A  treat,  or  drink  money.     [Slung'] 

Bev'ile   (bgv'il),  w.     [See  Bevel.]      (Her.)  A  chief 
broken  or  opening  like   a  carpenter's 
bevel.  Enciir.  Brit. 

Bev'Ued,  Bev'lUed  (bSv'ild),  .,. 
(Jfpr.)  Notched  with  an  angle  like  that 
inclosed  by  a  carpenter's  bevel ;  —  said 
of  a  partition  line  of  a  shield. 

Bev'y  (bfiv'y),  n;  pi.  Ee\'ies  (-Tz). 
[Perhaps  orig.  a  drinking  company,  fr. 
OF.  bevee  (cf.  It.  bevn)  a  drink,  bever-  "^^ 

age;    then,  perh.,  a  company  in  gen-       Revile  (//i?r.). 
eral,  esp.  of  ladies ;  and  last  applied  by  sportsmen  to 
larks,  quails,  etc.     See  Beverage.]     1.  A  company  ;  an 
assembly  or  collection  of  persons,  especially  of  ladies. 

What  a  brry  of  beaten  slaves  liavc  we  here  I     Lean.  J-  Fl. 

2.  A  flock  of  birds,  especially  quails  or  larks;  also,  a 
herd  of  roes. 

Be-wall'  (be-wal'),  V.  t.  [l7np.  &  p.  p.  Bewailed 
(-wald') ;  ^.^r.  &  rfi.  n  Bewailing.]  To  express  deep 
sorrow  for,  as  by  waiUng ;  to  lament ;  to  wail  over. 

Hath  widowed  and  uncliildcd  many  a  one. 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  mjufy.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  To  bemoan ;  grieve.  —  See  Deploee. 
Be-wall',  V.  i.     To  express  grief  :  to  lament.       Shak. 
Be-wall'a-We  (-a-b'l),  «.     Such  as  may,  or  ought  to, 
be  bewailed  ;  lamentable. 

Be-wail'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  bewails  or  laments. 
Be-wall'lng,    a.      Wailing  over ;    lamenting.  —  B©- 
wail'lng-ly.  "dr. 
Be-wall'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  bewailing. 
Be-Wake'  (b£-wak'),  r.  t.  &  i.     To  keep  watch  over; 
to  keep  awake.     [Ob.':.']  Gotrer. 

Be-ware'  (be-wSr'),  v.  i.     [Be,  imperative  of  verb  to 
l,e  4-  ware.     See  Ware,  Wary.]     1.    To  be  on  one's 
guard  ;  to  be  cautious  ;  to  take  care :  —  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  0/  or  lest  before  the  thing  that  is  to  be  avoided. 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  hewnrf  of  man  !  Pope. 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche.  LonQfeltow. 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard ;  to  heed.     [O65.] 

,  £CTfore  of  him.  and 
£x.  xxiii.  2iJ.  21. 

C;^^  This  word  is  a  compound  from  he  and  the  Old 
Enghsh  u-are,  now  trari/,  whii-h  is  an  adjective.  *'/>  ye 
war  of  false  prophetis."  yy>/eh'/.  Matt.  vii.  1-5.  It  is  used 
commonly  in  the  imperative  and  infinitive  modes,  and 
with  such  auxiliaries  {shall,  should,  must,  etc.  J  as  go  with 
the  infinitive. 


Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee.  . 
obey  his  voice. 


use,    unite,   r\ide,   full,   iip,    flm ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tlien,   thin;     boN ;     zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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BIBLIOPEGIC 


Be-ware'  (If-wSr'),  r.  t.  To  avoid  ;  to  take  care  of ; 
to  have  J,  care  for.    ^ObsA    "  Priest,  beware  your  beard."' 

Shak. 
To  wish  them  beware  the  son.  Milton. 

Be-wash'  (be-w5sh'),  t'.  /.  To  drench  or  sowse  with 
water.     "  Let  the  maids  bewask  the  men."  Herrick. 

Be-weep'  (be-wep'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewept 
(-wSXJf) W^-  V^'  ^  '■*•  n- Beweeping.]  [AS.  beitrjunt  : 
pn-f.  be-  -f  vctp."]  To  weep  over  ;  to  deplore  ;  to  bedew 
with  tears.     "His  timeless  death  heueepiufj.'"    Drayton. 

Be-weep',  v.  i.     To  weep,     {(ffjs.']  C/idUcer. 

Be-wet'  (be-w5t'),  t'.  I.  limp,  .t  p.  p.  Bewet,  Be- 
WETTED.J     To  wet  or  moisten.  Gai/. 

Be-wnore'  (be-hor'),  v.  t.  1.  To  corrupt  with  regard 
to  cliastity ;  to  make  a  whore  of.  ■/-  Fletcher. 

2.  To  pronounce  or  characterize  as  a  whore.         Shak. 

Be-Wlg'  (be-wTgO.  *'■  '■  ['"'P-  &  p.  J'.  Bewigged 
(-wT^d'1.3    To  cover  (the  head)  with  a  wig.    llauthonie. 

Be-Wil'der  (be-wll'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  }>.  p.  Bewil- 
dered i-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bewildering.]  [yvei.  be- 
-f-  ivilder.']  To  lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion,  as  for 
want  of  a  plain  path;  to  perplex  with  mazes;  or  in  geu- 
eral,  to  perplex  or  confuse  greatly. 

Lost  and  hewih/ercii  in  the  fruitless  search.    AMison. 

Syn.  — To  perplex;  puzzle;  entangle;  confuse;  con- 
found ;  mystify ;  embarrass ;  lead  astray. 

Be-wil'dered  Oit-wTl'derd),  a.     Greatly  perplexed; 

as,  a  bcii  ihlri-.l  iiund. 

Be-wU'dered-ness  {-d5rd-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
beu ildeiL-d  ;  bewilderment.     [-K.] 

Be-wll'der-lng  (-der-Tng),  a.  Causing  bewilderment 
or  great  perplexity;  as,  bewihieHng  difficulties.  —  Be- 
wU'der-lng-ly,  o'fr- 

Be-wil'der-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
bewildered. 

2-  A  bewildering  tangle  or  confusion. 

He  .  .  .  soon  Ir;t  all  traces  of  it  amid  beicihknvent  of  tree 
trunks  and  underbrush.  /hml/ionie. 

Be-Wln'ter  (-wTn'ter),  v.  t.     Tomake  wintry.    [06.f.] 

BeW'It  (.bUTt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bide  bond,  chain,  fr.  L. 
hoja  neck  collar,  fetter.  Cf.  Buoy.]  A  double  slip  of 
leather  by  which  bells  are  fastened  to  a  hawk's  legs. 

Be-Witch'  (be-wich';   'J24),  r.  t.     [imp.  &/).  p.  Be- 
witched (-wTchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bew7TCHING.]     1.  To 
gain  an  ascendency  over  by  charms  or  incantations ;  to 
affect  (esp.  to  injure)  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 
See  how  I  nm  beirttrhed:  hehcjld.  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  S/mk. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance;  to  enchant. 

Tlie  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  hetvitcfi.        JJniden. 

Syn,  — To  enchant;  captivate;  charm;  entrance. 

Be-wltcll'ed-Iiess  (-6d-uSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bewitcht-d.  Gauden. 

Be-wltch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  bewitches. 

Be-witch'er-y  (-er-J-),  n.  The  power  of  bewitching 
or  fascinating;  bewitchment;  charm;  fascmation. 

There  is  a  ct-rtain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words-    Snuth. 

Be-Wltch'lng,  o.  Having  power  to  bewitch  or  fasci- 
nate ;  enchanting;  captivating;  charming. — Be-Witch'- 
Ing-ly.  "(^?i .  —  Be-wltch'ing-ness,  n. 

Be-wllch'ment  (-uit-nt),  7^.  1.  The  act  of  bewitch- 
ing, or  the  .state  of  l)eing  bewitched.  Tijlor. 

2-  Tilt'  power  of  bewilriiing  or  charming.  Shak. 

Be-won'der  (be-wun'der),^-.  /.  [imp.  tt  w.  p.  Bewon- 
dered  (-derd),]     1.  To  fill  with  wonder.     lObs.} 

2.  To  wonder  at;  to  admire.     [Obs.'\ 

Be-wrap'  (be-rSp'),  v.  t.  [^imp,  &  p.  p.  Bewrapped 
(-rSpt').]     To  wrap  up ;  to  cover.  Fairfax. 

Be-wray'  (be-ra').  v.  t.     To  soil.     See  Beray._ 

Be-wray',  r.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Bewrayed  (-rad') ;  ;). 
pr.  &  rb.  71.  Bewraydjg.]  [OE.  beuraieUj  binrpyen  ; 
pref.  be-  —  AS.  wregan  to  accuse,  betray ;  akin  to  OS. 
wrdghtn.  Fries,  ivrogia.,  OHG.  rziogen^  G.  riigeii,  Icel. 
ripgjn,  Goth,  wrohjan  to  accuse.]  To  expose  ;  to  reveal ; 
to  disclose ;  to  betray.     [Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

The  murder  heinp  once  done,  he  is  in  less  fear,  and  in  more 
hope  that  the  dted  shall  not  be  bewrayed  or  kuowu. 

Itohyiiion  {More's  Utopia). 
Thy  ppePCh  brm-ayeth  thee.        Jkttt.  xxvi.  73. 

Be-Wray'er  C-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bewrays ; 
a  rcvfiilrr.      [Obs.  or  Archaic']  Addis07i. 

Be-wray'ment  (-ment),  n.    Betrayal.    [7?.] 

Be-wreck'  (be-rPk'),  t-.   t.    To  wreck.     [Obs.] 

Be-wreke'  (be-rek'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  be- -\- wreak.]  To 
wri'ak  ;  to  avenge.     [Obs.]  Ld.  Jierners. 

Be-WroughV  (be-raf),  a.  [Pref.  be—^-icrought.,  p.  p. 
of  uorky  v   t.]     Kmbroidered.     [Ob.s.]  B.  Jojison. 

Bey  (ha),  n.  [See  Beg  a  bey.]  A  governor  of  a  prov- 
Inre  or  di-strirt  in  the  Turkish  domiuiona  ;  alhO,  in  some 
placeH,  a  prince  or  nobh-num ;  a  beg  ;  as,  tlie  brg  of  Tunis. 

Bey'llc(-llk),7j.    [Turk.]   The  territory  ruled  by  abey. 

Be-yond'  (bt-yond'),  prep.  [OK.  bit/ojidc,  bi^eondc, 
AS.  hi  geondan,  prep,  and  adv.  ;  pref.  be-  -j~  geond  yond, 
yonder.  Sec  YoN.  Yonder.]  1.  On  the  further  side  of; 
111  the  same  direction  as,  and  further  on  or  away  than. 

JSei/ond  that  (lamin;,'  liill.  O.  Fletcher. 

2.  At  a  place  or  time  not  yet  reached  ;  before. 

A  thing  beyond  us,  oven  before  our  death.  I'opf. 

3.  Past ;  out  of  the  reach  or  sphere  of  ;  furtlier  than  ; 
(rrealer  than ;  aa,  the  patient  was  beyaiid  medical  aid  ; 
beyond  one's  Hlrength. 

4-  In  adegreeor  amount  exccedingorsurpaBHing  ;  pro- 
ceeding to  a  greater  degree  than:  above,  an  in  dignity, 
exeelUnice,  or  quality  of  any  kind.  ^'■Beyond  expecta- 
tion." Harrow. 
Jlrynnd  any  ot  the  Krrat  inr-n  of  my  Country.    Sir  I'.  Sidiify. 

Boyondsea.  (Latr)  Sep.  under  Sea.  —  To  ^o  beyond,  toex- 
crrMiin  ingciniity,  in  reHc^iirch.  or  in  anythuigeltte  ;  hence, 
In  a  bad  Ben«e,  to  deceive  or  circumvent. 

That  no  man  yo  beyond  nnd  defraud  hi«  brother  in  any  mat- 
ter. 1  T7u*Ji.  iv.  G. 


Be-yond'  (be-y5nd'),  adv.  Further  away ;  at  a  dis- 
tance i  yonder. 

Lo,  wliere  beyond  lie  lyeth  languishing.        J^pcnser. 

Be-zant'  (be-z5nt'),  n.  [See  Byzant.]  1.  A  gold  coin 
of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  varying  in  weight  and 
value,  usually  (those  current  in  England)  between  a  sov- 
ereign and  a  half  sovereign.  There  were  also  white  or 
silver  bezants.     [Written  also  besnnt,  byzant.,  etc.] 

2.  {Her.)  A  circle  in  or,  L  e.,  gold,  representing  the 
gold  coin  called  bezant.  Burke. 

3.  A  decoration  of  a  flat  surface,  as  of  a  band  or  belt, 
representing  circular  disks  lapping  one  upon  another. 

Bez'-ant'ler  (bSz'ant'ler),  n.  [L.  bis  twice  (OF.  bes) 
-f  E.  antUr.]     Tlie  second  branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Bez'el  (bSz'el ;  277),  7/.  [From  an  old  form  of  F. 
biseau  sloping  edge,  prob.  fr.  L.  bis  double.  See  Bi-.] 
The  rim  which  encompasses  and  fastens  a  jewel  or  other 
object,  as  the  crystal  of  a  watch,  in  the  cavity  in  which 
it  is  fet. 

B^-zique'  (ba-zek'),  n.  [F.  beaigue.]  A  game  at  cards 
in  which  various  combinations  of  cards  in  the  hand, 
when  declared,  score  points. 

Be'zoar  (be'zor),  /j.  [F.  bezoard^  fr.  Ar.  bazahr, 
badizahr,  fr.  Per.  pad-zahr  bezoar ;  pad  protecting + 
zahr  poison;  cf.  Pg.  tSr  Sp.  bezoar.]  A  calculous  concre- 
tion found  in  the  intestines  of  certain  ruminant  animals 
(as  the  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  Peruvian  llama) 
formerly  regarded  as  an  unfailing  antidote  for  poison, 
and  a  certain  remedy  for  eruptive,  pestilential,  or  putrid 
diseases.     Hence  :  Any  antidote  or  panacea. 

Ci?^^  Two  kinds  were  particularly  esteemed,  the  Bezoar 
orientule  of  Indi.a,  and  the  Bezoar  occideiilu/e  of  Peru. 

Bezoar  antelope.  See  Antelope.  —  Bezoar  goat  {Zi>'o/.), 
the  wjhl  goat  {I'-rpr-r  :f(ii"iri'si.  —Bezoa.T  mineral,  an  obi 
preparation  of  oxide  of  antimony.  Cre. 

Bez^O-aT'dic  (bez'J-jir'dlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bezoardique, 
bezoarlique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  compounded  with,  bezoar. 
—  n.     A  medicine  containing  bezoar. 

Bez'o-ar'tlc  (b6z'o-ar'tTk),  |  a.      [See    Bezoardic] 

Bez'o-ar'tic-al  (-tl-k^/l),  \  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  antidote,  or  of  bezoar  ;  healing.     [Obs.] 

Be-ZO'nl-an  (be-zo'nT-«n),   n.     [Cf.  F.    besoin  need, 

want.  It,  bisogno.]    A  low  fellow  or  scoundrel ;  a  beggar. 

(ireot  men  oft  die  by  vile  hezonians.  Shak. 

Bez'zle  (bfz'z'l),  r.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Bezzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Bezzlisg  (-zlTng).]  [OF.  besiUier,  besiler^ 
to  maltreat,  pillage  ;  or  shortened  fr.  embezzle.  Cf.  Em- 
bezzle.]    To  plunder  ;  to  waste  in  riot.     [Obs.] 

Bez'zle,  v.  i.     To  drink  to  excess;  to  revel.     [06^.] 

Bhang  (bang),  71.  [Per.  bang  ;  cf.  Skr.  bhanga  hemp.1 
An  astringent  and  narcotic  drug  made  from  the  dried 
leaves  and  seed  capsules  of  wild  \\ei\\p  {Cannabis  Indi- 
ca),  and  chewed  or  smoked  in  the  East  as  a  means  of 
intoxication.     See  Hasheesh. 

llBhun'der  (boon'der),  ?/.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
An  Indian  monkey  {Macaciis  Bhesiis)^  protected  by  the 
Hindoos  as  sacred.     See  Rhesus. 

Bl-  (bi-).  [L.  bis  twice,  which  in  composition  drops 
the  -5,  akiu  to  E.  two.     See  Bis-,  Two,  and  cf.  Di-,  Uis-.] 

1.  In  most  branches  of  scieuce  bi-  in  composition  de- 
notes two,  twice,  or  doubly  ;  as,  tidentate,  two-toothed  ; 
tfternate,  doubly  ternate,  etc. 

2.  {Chcm.)  In  the  composition  of  chemical  names 
bi-  denotes  two  atoms,  parts,  or  equivalents  of  that  con- 
stituent to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed,  to  one  of  the 
other  component,  or  that  such  constituent  is  present  in 
double  the  ordinary  proportion;  as,  6jchromate,  fcisul- 
phide.     Bi-  and  di-  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

Bl-ac'ld  (bt-as'Td),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  acid.]  (Chem.) 
Having  two  hydrogen  atoms  which  can  be  replaced  by 
negative  atoms  or  radicals  to  form  salts  ;  —said  of  bases. 
See  DiACiD. 

Bi'a-cu'ml-nate  (bia-kTi'mT-nfit),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\- 
aonitiiiafr.]     (Hot.)  Having  points  in  two  directions. 

Bl-an'gu-lar  (bt-an'gu-ler),  a,  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  angular.] 
Having  two  angles  or  corners. 

Bl-an'gU-late  (-gij-lat),    |  «.      [Pref.  bi--\-  angidate, 

Bl-an^gU-la'tedf-la'tSd),  j      avgvlated.]    Biangular. 

Bi-an^gU-lOUS  (-lus),  ((.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  angidous.]  Bi- 
angular.    [E.] 

Bi-an-'ther'il'er-ous  (bt-Sn'tber-Tfer-us),  a.  [Pref. 
hi-  +  (Hither if'e rolls.]     (Bof.)  Having  two  anthers. 

Bi'ar-tlc'U-late  (bi  ar-tTk'u-lut),  a.  [Pref.  6{-  -f  ar- 
fictih/fe.]     {Zool.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  two  joints. 

Bl'as  (bi'(/s),  n.  ;  pi.  Biases  {-5z).  [F.  biais,  perh.  fr. 
LL.  b'/ax  two-faced  ;  L.  bis  -f  fades  face.  See  Bi-,  and 
cf.  Face.]  1.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  the  ball  used  in 
the  game  of  bowls,  or  a  tendency  imparted  to  the  ball, 
wliich  turns  it  from  a  straight  line. 

Beinji  ignorant  that  there  ie  a  concealed  bias  within  the 
spheroid,  which  will  - . .  swerve  awoy.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

2.  A  leaning  of  the  mind  ;  propensity  or  prepossession 
toward  an  object  or  view,  not  leavmg  the  mind  indiffer- 
ent ;  bent ;  inclination. 

strung  love  is  a  6in.«  upon  the  thoughts.  South. 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a  fmis  to  all  their 

actions.  Locke. 

3.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth  taken  out  of  a  gar- 
ment (as  the  waist  of  a  dress)  to  diminish  its  circumfer- 
ence. 

4.  A  slant ;  a  diagonal ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  on  the  bias. 
Syn.  -Prepossession;  prejudice;  partiality;  inclina- 
tion.   See  Bent. 

Bl'as,  a.  1.  Inclined  to  one  side  ;  swelled  on  one  side. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Cut  hlanting  or  diagonally,  as  cloth. 

Bl'as.  adv.  In  a  planting  maimer;  crosswise;  oblique- 
ly ;  (Jiagonally  ;  aa,  to  cut  cloth  bias. 

Bl'as.  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Biased  (bi'ffst) ;  ;;.  pr.  A-  rb. 
n.  Biasing.]  To  incline  to  one  Hide  ;  to  give  a  particnhir 
direction  to  ;  to  intincnce  ;  to  prejudice  ;  to  prepoBRess. 

Mp  it  hod  not  hianed  in  tlie  one  <brrction,  nor  nhould  it  have 
biased  any  just  critic  in  tlie  (.-iiuntt'r  direction.  y>c  IJuincry, 


Bl'an-ric'n-Iate  (bi'a-rTk'udut),^.  [Pref.  fci- +  a«- 
riculate.]  1.  {Anat.)  Having  two  auricles,  as  the  heart 
of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Having  two  earlike  projections  at 
its  base,  as  a  leaf. 

Bl-aS'al  (bi-aks'al),  1  a.      [Pref.   hi-  -f  axal,  axial.'] 

Bl-ax'l-al(-T-"l),  i  {Opt.)  H;iviii[,'  tuo  axes;  as, 
biaxial  polarization.     Brewster.  —  Biax'l-al-ly,  adr. 

Bib  (bib),  n.  [From  Bib,  v.,  bir;iuM  the-  bib  receives 
the  drink  tliat  the  child  slavers  from  the  mouth.]  1.  A 
small  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  children  over  the  breast,  to 
protect  the  clothes. 

2.  {Zool.)  An  arctic  fish  {Gadus  luseus),  allied  to  tho 
cod  ;  —  called  also^ou^  and  whiting  pout. 

3.  A  bibcock. 

Bib,  Blbbe  (bib),  v.  t.  [L.  bibere.  See  Bevekaoe, 
and  cf .  Imbibe.]    To  drink;  to  tipple.     [Obs.] 

This  miller  hath  .  .  .  bifjbed  ale.  Cftaucer. 

Bib,  V.  i.     To  drink  ;  to  sip  ;  to  tipple. 

lie  was  constantly  bibbing.  l.oHe. 

Bt-ba'cious  (bt-ba'shus),  a.  [L.  bibax,  bihacis,  fr. 
bibere      See  Bib]     Addicted  to  drinking. 

Bl-bac'1-ty  (bt-bSs'I-tJ),  n.  The  practice  or  habit  of 
drinking  ti'O  much  ;  tippling.  Blount. 

Bl-ba'sic  (bt-ba'sTk),  a.  [Pref .  bi- -{- basic]  {Cfieyu.) 
Having  two  hydrogen  atoms  which  can  be  replaced  by 
positive  or  basic  atoms  or  radicals  to  form  salts;  —  said 
of  acids.     See  Dibasic. 

Bibb  (bib),  n.     A  bibcock.    See  Bib,  7i.,  3. 

Blb'ber  (blb'ber),  7i.  One  given  to  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  too  freely  ;  a  tippler;  —  chiefly  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  wmebibber. 

BlbT)le-bab'ble  (bTb'b'l-bSb'b'l),  n.  [A  reduplica- 
tion of  hahhle.]     Idle  talk  ;  babble.  Shak. 

Bibbs  (bibz),  71.  2^1-  {iS'ant.)  Pieces  of  timber  bolted 
to  certain  parts  of  a  mast  to  support  the  trestletrees. 

Blb'COCk'  (bib^kSk'),  71.  A  cock  or  faucet  having  a 
bent  down  nozzle.  Knight. 

Bl-brrlne  (be-be'rtn),  7i.     {Chem.)     See  Bebeeeike 

Blb'i-to-ry  (btb'i-to-rj),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  drink- 
ing or  tippling. 

Bi'ble  (bi'bn),  11.  [F.  bible.  L.  bibUa,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
^i^Kia.,  pi.  of  ^t^Atoi',  dim.  of  ^t'jSAo?,  )30)3\os,  book,  prop. 
Egyptian  papyrus.]     1.  A  book.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

2.  The  Book  by  way  of  eminence,  —  that  is,  the  book 
whicli  is  made  up  of  the  writings  accepted  by  Christians 
as  of  divine  origin  and  authority,  whether  such  writings 
be  in  the  original  language,  or  translated  ;  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  — sometimes  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  King  James's 
Bible;  Douay  Bible;  Luther's  Bible.  Also,  the  book 
which  is  made  up  of  writings  similarly  accepted  by  the 
Jews ;  as,  a  rabbinical  Bible. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  sacred  WTitings  belonging  to 
any  religion  ;  as,  the  Koran  is  often  called  the  Moham- 
medan Bible. 

Bible  Society,  an  association  for  securing  the  multiplica- 
tion and  wide  distribution  of  the  Bible.— Douay  Bible. 
See  DouAV  Bible.  —  Geneva  Bible.    See  under  Geneva. 

BlVIer  (bTb'ler),  v.  [See  Bib,  v.  t.]  A  great  drinker  ; 
a  tippler.    [Written  also  bibhler  and  bibbeler.] 

Blbli-cal  (bTh'lT-k(fl),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  Bible;  as,  biblical  learning  ;  biblical  authority. 

Blb'Il-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
biblical ;  a  biblical  subject,     [i^.] 

Blbli-cal-ly  (-kal-lj),  adv.    According  to  the  Bible. 

Blb'U-clsm  (blb'lT-sTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F,  bihlicisme.'} 
Learning  or  literature  relating  to  the  Bible.     [Ji.] 

Bib'll-cist  (-sist),  71.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible;  a  demonstrator  of  religious  truth  by  the 
Scvi]itures. 

Blb'li-0 -graph'  (btblT-o-graf).  ?'■     Bibliographer. 

Eib'll-og'ra-pher  (btb'lT-Bg'ra-Jer),  7>.  [Or.  p.^Aio- 
7pa(fios,  fr.  fii^\iov  book-j-'ypa^eii'to  write  :  cf.  F.  biblio- 
grajihe.}     One  who  writes,  or  is  vt-rsed  in,  bibliography. 

Bib'll-o-graph'lc  (-S-grSf  tk),  i  a.       [Cf.    F.    biblio- 

Blb'U-O-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  graj>lnq7ie .]  Per- 
taiuiugto  biMii'graphy,  or  the  history  of  books.— Blb'- 
ll-ograpb'ic-al-Iy,  adv. 

Bib''ll-og'ra-phy  (-Gg'rWy),  7}.;  pi.  Bibliographies 
(-flz).  [Gr.  ^i^Atoypa^t'a  :  cf.  F.  bibliographie.]  A  his- 
tory or  description  of  books  and  manuscripts,  with  no- 
tices of  the  dilferent  editions,  the  times  when  they  were 
printed,  etc. 

Bib'11-ora-ter  (-51'A-ter),  1 7t,    [See  Bibliolatry.]  A 

Blb''li'Ora-trlst  (-trlst),  S  worshiper  of  books;  es- 
pecially, a  worshiper  of  the  Bible  ;  a  believer  in  its  ver- 
bal inspiration.  He  Quincey. 

Blb'U-ol'a-try  (-tr3^),  n.  [Gr.  pipXiov  book  -f  Karpua. 
service,  worshii),  Xarptveiv  to  serve.]  Book  worship, 
esp.  of  the  Bible  ;  —  applied  by  Rinian  CatlioUc  divines 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  over  that 
of  the  pope  or  the  church,  and  by  Protestants  to  an 
excessive  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

Coleridqe.    F.  \V.  Newman. 

Blb'll-0-log'lc-al(-15jT-kan.  a.   Relating  to  bibliologj-. 

Blb'11-Ol'o-gy  (-51'ij-J5).7J.  [Gr.  ^ijSAioi- book  + -/o(7y.} 

1.  An  arrouut  of  bonks;  bouk  Ii.tc  ;  bibliography. 

2.  The  liter.iture  or  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
Bib'll-o-man'cy  (bTl/lI-n-milu'i^J),   n.    [Gr.  ^i^At'oi' 

book  -J-  -viancy:  cf.  F.  bibliomaiicie.]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion, performed  by  selecting  passages  of  Scripture  at 
hazard,  and  drawing  from  them  indications  concerning 
future  events. 

Blb'U-O-ma'ni-a  (bTb'lT-S-ma'nT-A).  71.  [Gr.  ^t^Xiov 
book  -]^  pavia  madness:  cf.  F.  bibliomanic]  A  mania 
for  acquiring  books, 

Blbll-0-ma'nl-ac  (-5k),  7?.  One  who  has  a  mania  for 
bonkH.  —  a.     Relating  to  a  biblinnianiac. 

Blb'll-O-ma-nrac-al  {-mA-ni'A-k'jl),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  jiaHKion  for  Imoka  ;  n-lating  to  a  bibliomaniac. 

Blbai-0-peg'lc  (-pPj'Ik),    a.     [Gr.    ^ipAioi-    book  + 


ale,  senute,   cftrc,    Am,    ilrm,    ask,   fiuul,   ^^11;     uve,   event,   Cud,   fCrn,   recent;     Ice,    idea,    ill;     Old,    dbcy,    Orb,   5dd ; 
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rnivrvVai  to  make  fast.]  Relating  to  the  binding  0» 
bo.'kH.     [/.'.] 

Blb'U-op'e-glst  (l>lli'll-r>|i't-ir»t),  n.     A  bookbinder. 

Blb'Uop'egls'tlo  (-Sp't-jl.s'tlk),  n.  IVrtainiiiK  to 
tbu  art  uf  Im.duiK  books.     [A'.J  WM'n. 

Blb'll-op'e-gy  (  op'i-jj),  "•  [See  EibliopeoicJ  Ilio 
art  of  l.iiidiiij;  books,     ill.} 

Blb'U-o-phlle  O'lb'lI-S-fn),  m.  [Gr.  ^i^Aioi/  book  + 
AiXtlf  to  lovi-  :  cf.  F.  bHilwpli'de.'\     A  lover  of  books. 

Blbll-oph'l-Usra  (.r,f'I-]Iy.'in),  n.    Lovo  of  books. 

Blb'll-Oph'l-Ust  (-list),  II.     A  lovc^r  of  books. 

Bib'U-0-pho'bl-a  (■S-fo'bI-4),  n.  [Gr.  PifiKiav  book  + 
ifio^irafloi  to  fear.]     A  dread  of  books.     [/.'.] 

Blb'll-O-pole  (-o-pol),  ".  [L.  bililioimhi,  Gr.  pc^Ai- 
oirciA^!  ;  ^i^Aioi/  book  +  TrojAe;!-  to  sell  :  ef.  F.  bi/iliojmle.l 
One  wbo  sells  books.  ^ 

Blb'U-o-pol'lc  (S-pSl'Tk),  Blb'U-op'olar  (-Bp'o-ler), 
II.  LSee  HlDLloroi-E.]  Of  or  pi-itaiuing  to  the  sale  of 
books.     "/.';///;.//»•//<■  difflculties."  Curli/lf. 

Bib'U'Op'0-Usm  (•Bp'u-ll.i'ui),  71.    The  tr.-ide  or  busi- 

lies.s  of  sflliiic  l)ookB. 

Bib'U-op'o-llst  (ILst),  n.    Same  as  Bibliopole. 

Blb'll-op'O-Us'Uo  (-Sp'o-lTs'tlk),  «.  Of  or  jjertaininK 
to  biljliopolism.  JhMiii. 

Bib'li-0-taph  (btb'ir-ft-tSf),    )  n.  [fir.  ^i^xiav  book  + 
Bib  11-Ot'a-phist  (-i5t'4-lTsl),  )      iiic/io?  a  burial.]    One 
wlio  lii.Us  away  Ijooks,  .ts  in  a  tomb.     [J'.]  I'vabb. 

Blb'll-O-thec  (o-tliBk),  v.     A  librarian. 
II  Bib'11-o-the'ca  (blb'lt-i-the'ki),  n.    [L.  See  Biblio- 

THEKE.]     A  library. 

Bib'Uo-the'caU-o-tlie'kdl;  211),  it.  [Tu.biblinlhein- 
lU.     Sic^  r.iui.ioroEkE  )    Hrliint'iiiK  toalil)rary.    ISiirmit. 

Blb'li-oth'e-ca  ry  (-otli't-ka-rj ),  n.  [L.  bibliuiknn- 
riu.i:  Ki.V.  bibliiillii'i-uire.']    A  librarian.   [Wi.v.]  Ln-hjii. 

Bib'U-O-theke  (blb'll-i-tbek),  n.  [L.  bibliot/wra,  Gr. 
Pip.\ioe>)Ki| ;  pi^Aik)i.  hook  +  SijKt)  a  case,  box,  fr.  rifleKai 
to  plaie  :  ef.  V.  bihiiolliiiliii-.']    A  library.     [06.5.]    Ilule. 

Blb'list  (OII.'lI>.t),  11.     [Cf.   F.  biblisit:     See  BlOLE.] 

1.  One  «  ho  makes  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

2.  A  biblical  scholar  ;  a  bihlicist.  /•  Tiiijlin: 
Bl-brac'te-ate  (bt-brSk'tS-St),  </.    [Pref.  bi-  +  bmcle- 

n/f.l     (ISi)l.)  Furnished  witii,  or  having,  two  bracts. 

Blb'u-lous  (bib'ii-lils),  II.     [L.  bibiilii.i,  fr.  bibfi-e  to 
drink       See  BlB,  1'.  /.]     1.  Readily  imbibing  fluids  or 
uioistiire  ;  spongy  ;  as,  bibulous  blotting  paper. 
2.  Inclined  to  drink  ;  addicted  to  tippling. 
Bib'u-lous-ly,  «(/('.    In  a  bibulous  manner  ;  with  pro- 
fuse imbibition  or  absorption.  De  Qitiuceif. 
Bl  cal'ca-rate  (bt-kSl'ka-rSt),  n.     [Pref   bi-  +  cillcu- 
rafe.'i     Having  two  spurs,  as  the  wing  or  leg  of  .1  bird. 
Bl-cal'lose  (-los),  (  a.     [Pref.  bi-  +  callosc,  cnllous.} 
Bl-cal'lOUS  (-lus),  ]      (Bo/.)  Having  two  callosities  or 
hard  spots.  Grcj- 
Bl-cam'er-al  (bt-kSin'er-nl),  a.    [Pref.  hi-  +  campra.'i 
Consisting  of,  or  including,  two  chambers,  or  legislative 
branches.                                                                     Benlham. 
Bl  cap'SU-lar  (btkSp'sS-ler  ;  13.".),  a.      [Pref.  bi-  -)- 
cuijsiihir :  cf.  F.  biriij,.intaire.'\     {Hot.)  Having  two  cap- 
sules ;  as,  a  bicopsiiliir  pericarp. 

Bl-calOlon-ate  (bt-kSr'b5n-4t),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  +  car- 
boniile.l  {C/ieiu.)  A  carbonate  in  which  but  half  tlie 
liydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or 
radical,  thus  making  the  proportion  of  the  acid  to  the 
positive  or  b.xsic  portion  twice  what  it  is  in  the  normal 
carbonates ;  an  acid  carbonate ;  —  sometimes  called  siiper- 
cariionalc. 

B4-car'bu-ret'ed  or  -ret'led  (bt-kar'bii-rSt'Sd),  a. 
[Pref.  6/- 4-  ciirbttrrli'd.']  ((7/c»f.)  Containing  two  atoms 
or  equivalents  of  carbon  in  the  molecule.     [^Obs.  or  It.'] 

Bl-car'1-nate  (bl-kSr'I-ntt),  it.  [Pref.  bi-  +  cari- 
iiitfc]  (Biot.)  Having  two  keel-like  projections,  as  the 
upper  palea  of  grasses. 

Bi-cau'dal  (bt-ka'dul),  a.  [Pref.  M-  -f  ciiudal.]  Hav- 
ing, or  terminating  in,  two  tails. 

Bl-cau'date  (-dtt),  it.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  atudnte.l  Two- 
tailed  ;  bicaudal. 

BlC'ched(bik'ked),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Pecked; 
pitted ;  notched.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Bicched  bones,  pecked,  ornotched,  bones:  dice. 
Bice,  Blse  (bis),  n.     [F.  bis,  akin  to  It.  bigio  light 
gray,  tawny.]      {Faint.)  A  p.lle  blue  pigment,  prepared 
from  the  n.ative  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  or  from  smalt ; 
—  called  also  blue  bice. 

Green  bice  is  prepared  from  the  blue,  by  adding  yel- 
low orpimeut,  or  by  grinding  down  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper.  '  'uoleij.    Brande  A:  f. 

Bl-cen'te-na-ry  (bt-sSn'te-nS-ry),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  cen- 
tenarll.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  hundred,  esp.  to  two 
hundred  years ;  as,  a  bicentenary  celebration,  —n.  The 
two  hundredth  anniversary,  or  its  celebration. 

Bl'cen-ten'nl-al  (bT'sSn-ten'nl-i/l),  a.    [Pref.  bi-  + 
centenniat.]     1.  Consisting  of  two  hundred  years. 
2.  Occurring  every  two  hundred  years. 
Bl'cen-ten'ni-al,  n.   Tlie  two  hundredth  year  or  anni- 
Ter.sary,  or  its  celebration. 

Bl-ceph'a-lous  (ht-sgf'a-lus),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  cepha- 
lotts :  ci.  V.  Iiiiephide.]     Having  two  heads. 

II  Bl'ceps  (bi'^eps),  n.  [L.,  two-headed  ;  bis  twice  + 
caput  head.  See  Capital.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  having 
two  heads  or  origins  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  flexor  m 
the  arm,  and  to  another  in  the  thigh. 

II  Bl-Chir'  (be-sher'),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A 
remarkable  ganoid  fish  {Polypterus  bichir)  found  in  the 
Nile  and  other  African  rivers.     See  Brachiooanoidei. 

Bl-chlo'rlde  (bt-klo'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [Pref.  hi-  +  chlo- 
ride.'] {Chinn.)  A  compound  consisting  of  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  element ;  — 
called  also  dichloride. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  mercuric  cliloride  ;  —  sometimes 
called  currvsice  siililunate. 

II  Bl'ChO  (be'cho),  tl.     [Sp.]     {Znnl.)  See  JlOGEB. 
Bl-Chro'mate  (bi-kro'mit),  H.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-chromate.'] 
iChctn.)  A  salt  containing  two  parts  of  chromic  acid  to 
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one  of  the  other  ingredients  ;  as,  potassium  lichromale  ; 
—  calle.I.ibo  ilichiiimalc. 

Bi-chio'ma-tlze  (bt-kro'mi-ti?.),  v.  /.  To  combine  or 
treat  with  a  bi(?hroniate,  esp.  with  ijichromate  of  potas- 
sium ;  as,  bichriiuiittizi'd  gelatine. 

Bl-Clp'1-tal  (bt-..,Tp'I-t(;l),  ".  [L.  biceps,  bicipitis:  cf. 
F.  bicipital.  See  Bicbps.1  1.  {Anal.)  {a)  Having  two 
heads  or  origins,  as  a  inuscle.  (/))  Pertaining  to  a  biceps 
muscle  ;  as,  bicipital  furrows,  the  depressions  on  either 
side  of  the  biceps  of  the  arm. 

2.  {Bill.)  IJividing  into  two  parts  at  one  extremity; 
having  two  heads  or  two  supports ;  as,  a  bicipital  tree. 

Bl-clp'1-tOUS  (tris),  a.  Having  two  beads ;  bicipital. 
"JlicipiloHS  serpents."  .S''>  'J'.  Broicne. 

Biolt'er,  «.  [See  Beaker.]  A  small  wooden  vessel 
made  of  staves  and  hoops,  like  a  tub.     [  I'rov.  Kng."] 

Blck'er  (bTk'er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bickered  (-era) ; 
;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BiCKEiilNO.]  [OK.  bikercn,  perh.  fr. 
Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  hicra  to  fight,  bicker,  bicre  conflict,  skir- 
mish ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  beak.']  1.  To  skirmish  ;  to  ex- 
change blows  ;  to  fight.     [06^.] 

Two  cuBlciii  hud  u  conflict,  niid  bickcrcil  logclbcr.    IloUimil. 

2.  To  contend  in  petulant  altercation  ;  to  wrangle. 
Pftty  tilings  about  which  men  cork  and  Inclcr.    lUiriow. 

3.  To  move  quickly  and  unsteadily,  or  with  a  patter- 
ing noise  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  be  tremulous,  like  flame. 
They  [»trcamletsj  hickemi  timiufh  the  minny  Kliailc.    TlinmM,n. 

Blck'er.  n.     1.  A  skirmish  ;  an  encounter.     [Od.?.] 

2.  A  fight  with  stones  between  two  parties  of  boys, 
[Scut.]  Jamieson. 

3.  A  wrangle  ;  also,  a  noise,  as  in  angry  contention, 


One  wbo  bickers. 

,  A  skirmishing.      "  Frays  ami  hicli- 

Milton. 


Blck'er-er  f-Sr),  n. 
Blck'er  liig,  n.    1, 

cn";/;/.v." 

2.   Altercation;  wrangling. 

Blck'er-ment(-meiit),»i.    Contention.  [06,?.]  Spenser. 
Blck'ern   (-eru),  n.     [F.   bitjorne.     See   BicoRN.]    An 
anvil  ending  in  a  beak  or  point  (orig.   in  tico  beaks)  ; 
also,  the  beak  or  born  itself. 

Bl-col'11-gate  (bt-k5l'll-gat),  a.     [L.  bis  twice  +  col- 
liffaluf,\\]\     See  Colligate,  t'.  f.]    (2oo;.)  Having  the 
anterior  toes  connected  by  a  basal  web. 
Ei'col  or  (l.i'kul'er),  I  ".    IL.  bicolor ;  bis  twice  -f  co- 
Bi'col'ored  (-erd).      I      hn-  color.]    Of  two  colors. 
Bi  con'cave  (bt-kijn'kav),  a.    [Pref.  hi-  -f  concave.} 
Conciivc  on  lioth  sides;  as,  biconcave  vertebrse. 

Bl-con'ju-gale  (lu-kon'iii-gSt),  a.    [Pref.  bi-  +  con- 

juqntc,  a.]    {Bat.)  Twice  p.aired,  as  when  a  petiole  forks 

tviice.  ,        <'ray. 

Bl-con'VCX  (bt-kSu'veks),  a.     [Pref.  hi-  +  convex.] 

Convex  on  both  sides  ;  as,  a  biconvex  lens. 

Bi'corn  (bi'kOni),  )  a.    [L.  bicornis  ;  bis  twice 

Bi'comed  (bi'kornd),  [      -f  coniii  horn:  cf.  I'.ii- 

Bi-cor'nous  (bt-kor'nus),  )      corne.      Cf.     BicKEHN.] 

Havin' two  horns;  two-horned;   crescentlike. 

Bl-cor'po-ral  (bt-kor'pb-r«l),  a.    [Pref.  bi-  -f  corpo- 
ral.'\     II.Tving  two  bodies. 

Bi-cor'po-rate  (-rSt),  a.     [Pref.   M-  +  corporate.] 
{Her.)  Double-bodied,  as  a  lion  having  <^ 
one  head  and  two  bodies. 

Bl-cos'tate  (l.t-kos'tSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi- 
+  ci,xlate.]  {Hot.)  Havhig  two  princi- 
pal ribs  running  longitiidiiMUy,  as  a  leaf. 
Bl-cre'nate  (bt-kro'nSt),  «.  [Pref. 
bi-  -)-  crenate.]  (Hot.)  Twice  crenated, 
as  in  the  case  of  leaves  whose  crena- 
tures  are  themselves  crenate. 

Bl'cres-cen'tlc   (bi'krSs-sSn'tik\ 
[Pref.   bi-  -f 
crescent.  ,  ^   „ 

Bl-cru'ral  (bt-kru'ral),  «.    [Pref.  hi-  +  crural]  Hav- 
ing two  legs.  '■  ^      nookcr. 
Bl-CUS'pld(bt-kus'pTd),  \  a.     [See  pref.  Bl-,  and  Cus- 
Bi-CUS'pld-ate  (-St),         I    pidate.]  Having  two  points 
or  prominences  ;  ending  in  two  points  ;  —  said  of  teeth, 
leaves,  fruit,  etc.                                               ,     , ,        •  ..    -, 
Bl-cus'pld,  11.   {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  double-pointed 
teeth  which  intervene  between  the  canines  (cuspids)  and 
the  mobars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.     See  Tooth,  n. 
Bi-cy'a-nlde  (bt-si'a-nTd),  m.  (Chem.)  See  Dicyanide. 
Bl'CT-clB  (bi'sT-k'l),  71.     [Pref.  In-  -f  cycle.]     A  light 
vehicle  having  two  wheels  one  behind  the  other.     It  has 
a  saddle  seat  and  is  propelled  by  the  rider's  feet  acting 
on  cranks  or  levers. 


Bicorporatc. 
rescent.]    Having  tlie  form  o£  a  double 


One  form  of  Bicycle. 

Bl'cy-cler  (-kler),  n.     One  who  rides  a  bicycle. 

Bi-oyc'liC  (lit-sTk'lik),  n.     Relating  to  bicycles. 

Bi'ey-eUng  (bi'sI-klTng),  n.  The  use  of  a  bicycle ; 
the  act  or  pr.actice  of  riding  a  bicycle. 

Bl'cy-Cllsm  (-klTz'm),  n.    The  art  of  riding  a  bicycle. 

Bi'cy-Clist  (bi'.sT-klist).  n.     A  bicycler. 

Bl-cyc'U-lar  (bt-sTk'u-ler).  a.     Relating  to  bicycling. 

Bid  (bid),  V.  I.  limp.  Bade  (bSd),  Bid,  {Obs.)  Bad  ; 
7).  ;).  Bioden  (btd'd'n).  Bid  :  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Biddino] 
foE,  bidden,  prop,  to  ask,  beg,  AS.  biddan  ;  akin  to  OS. 
biddian,  Icel.  biSia,  OHG.  bittan,  G.  billen,  to  pray, 
ask,  request,  and  E.  bead,  also  perh.  to  Gr.  TitStiv  to 
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persuade,  L.  fulere  to  trust,  E.  /niVA,  and  bide.  But  this 
word  waa  early  confused  with  OK.  beden,  heoilen,  AS. 
beidan,  to  otter,  cominuild  ;  akin  to  Iccl.  bjOSa,  Goth. 
biadan  (in  comp.),  OHG.  biotan  to  command,  bid,  G.  bit- 
ten, I>.  hiedeii,  to  offer,  also  to  Gr.  jrvi'ddt'taBai  to  learn 
by  inquiry,  Skr.  bmlh  to  be  awake,  to  heed,  present, 
OSlav.  budeli  to  be  awake,  E.  bode,  v.  The  word  now 
has  the  form  of  QIC.  bidden  to  a»k,  but  the  meaning  of 
OE.  beden  to  command,  except  in  "  to  bid  beads."  V30.  ] 

1.  To  make  an  utter  of  ;  to  propose.  Specifically :  To 
otter  to  pay  (a  certain  price,  as  for  a  thing  jiut  up  at 
auction),  or  to  take  (a  certain  price,  an  for  work  to  be 
done  under  a  contract). 

2.  To  offer  in  words  ;  to  declare,  as  a  wish,  a  greeting, 
a  threat,  or  defiance,  etc.  ;  as,  to  bid  one  welcome ;  to 
bid  good  liioriiing,  farewell,  etc. 

Neither  bid  him  God  ^pced.  2  John  10. 

He  tiiils  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd.      Orawille. 

3.  To  proclaim  ;  to  declare  publicly  ;  to  make  known. 
[Mostly  obs.]     "Our  banns  thrice  (ii<//"  day. 

4.  To  order  ;  to  direct ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  command. 

That  Power  who  tjiilti  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.       Pope. 
Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  nie  come  unto  tliec.  -Malt.  xiv.  'JH. 
I  was  hill  to  pick  up  »hcll«.  H.  Jerrotd. 

6.  To  invite  ;  to  call  in  ;  to  request  to  come. 

Ak  many  a»  ye  sholl  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.     .Vail.  xxii.  0- 
To  bid  beads,  to  iirav  with  beads,  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics; to  dihtingui«b  e:oli  bead  by  a  jnayer.  |W...|  -Tobld 
defiance  to.  to  defy  ..iicnly;  to  brave.      To  lid  fair,  to  oiler 
a  good  prospect ;  to  make  fair  promise  ;  to  seem  likely. 

Syn.  —  To  offer;  proffer;  tender;  propose;  order; 
conimand  ;  direct ;  charge ;  enjoin. 

Bid  (bid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bid. 

Bid,  «.  An  otter  of  a  price,  especially  at  auctions  ;  a 
statement  of  a  sum  which  one  will  give  for  soniething  to 
be  received, or  will  take  for  something  to  be  done  or  fur- 
nished ;  that  which  is  offered. 

Bid,  V.  i.  [See  Bid,  v.  t.]  1.  To  pray.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  a  bid  ;  to  state  what  one  will  pay  or  take. 

Bld'ale'  (bld'ab),  JJ.  [Bid -\- ale.]  An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's  house,  and  there 
to  contribute  in  charity  for  his  relief.     [Prov.  linij.] 

Bld'da-ble  (-d4-b'l),  rt.     Obedient;  docile.     [Scot.l 

Bld'den  (-A'n),p.  p.  of  Bid. 

Bld'der  (-der),  n.  [AS.  hiddcre.']  One  who  bids  or 
offers  a  jtrice.  Burke. 

Bld'der-y  ware'  (bid'der-y  wSr')-  [From  Beder  or 
Biihir  a  town  in  India.]  A  kind  of  metalbc  ware  made 
in  India.  The  material  is  a  composition  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
lead,  in  which  oniameuts  of  gold  and  silver  are  inlaid  or 
d.amascened.     [Spelt  also  bidi-y,  biilree,  hedery,  beder.'] 

Bld'dlng,  n.  1.  Conim.and  ;  order  ;  a  proclamation  or 
notifying.     "  Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding."  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  bids;  an  offer  ;  a  pro- 
posal of  a  price,  as  at  an  auction. 

Bld'dlng  prayer'  (prar').  1  {H.  C.  Ch.)  The  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  benefactors,  said  before  the  sifcrlnon. 

2.  {Angl.  C/i.)  The  prayer  before  the  sermon,  with 
petitions  for  y.arious  specified  classes  of  persons. 

Bld'tly  (bld'd)'),  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  A  name 
used  in  calling  a  hen  or  chicken.  Shak. 

Bld'dy,  n.  [A  familiar  form  of  Bridget.']  An  Irish 
serving  woman  or  girl.     [Colloq.] 

Bide  (bid),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
BiDiNO.]  [OE.  hiden,  AS.  bidan  ;  akin  to  OIHl.  hitan, 
Gotli.  beidan,  Icel.  hi6a ;  perh.  orig.,  to  wait  with  trust, 
and  akin  to  bid.  See  Bid,  v.  I.,  and  cf.  Abide]  1.  To 
dwell ;  to  inhabit ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

All  knees  to  thee  (-hull  bow  of  them  that  hide 

In  heaven  or  earth,  or,  under  earth,  in  hell.       ihllon. 

2.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a  pbaco 
or  state  ;  to  continue  to  be.  Shak. 

Bide,  V.  t.     1.  To  encounter ;  to  remain  firm  under 
(a  hardship) ;  to  endure  ;  to  suffer  :  to  undergo. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  whcresoe'er  you  nre. 
That  hide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Hhak. 

2.  To  wait  for  ;  as,  I  bide  my  time.     See  ABIDE. 

Bl'dent  (bi'dcnt),  n.  [L.  hidens,  -cutis,  having  two 
prongs  ;  bis  twice  -j-  dens  a  tooth.]  An  instrument  or 
weapon  with  two  prongs. 

Bl-den'tal  (bt-dSn'tal),  a.     Having  two  teeth.    Swi/I. 

Bl-den'tate  (-tat),  a.  (Bot.  &  Za'Ol.)  Having  two 
teeth  or  two  toothlike  processes;  two-toothed. 

Bl-det'  (bi-dSf  or  be-da' ;  277),  n.  [F.  bidet,  perh.  fr. 
Celtic ;  cf.  Gael,  hideach  very  little,  diminutive,  hiile'm  a 
diminutive  animal,  W.  bidan  a  weakly  or  sorry  wretch.] 

1.  A  small  horse  formerly  allowed  to  each  trooper  or 
dr.igoon  for  carrying  bis  baggage.  B.  Jonson. 

2    A  kind  of  bath  tub  for  sitting  baths ;  a  sitz  bath. 

Bl-dig'1-tate  (bt-dij'I-tat),  a.  [Pref.  hi--]- digilale.'i 
Having  two  lingers  or  filigeriike  projections. 

Bld'ing  (bi'ding),  71.     Residence  :  h.abitation.     B&ice. 

Bield  (held),  Ji.     Asbelter      Same  as  Beild.     [Scot.1 

Bield.  r.  I.     To  shelter.     [Scot.] 

Bl-en'nl-al  (bt-5n'nl-nl),  a.  [L.  biennalis  mi  biennis. 
It.  hienniiim  a  space  of  two  years;  his  twice  -^  anjius 
year.  Cf.  Annual.]  1.  Happemng,  or  taking  place,  once 
in  two  years  ;  as,  a  biennial  election. 

2.  {Bol.)  Continuiug  for  two  years,  and  then  perish- 
ing, as  i)lants  which  fomi  roots  and  leaves  the  first  year, 
and  produce  fruit  the  second. 

Bl-en'nl-al,  n.  1-  Something  which  tates  place  or 
appears  once  in  two  years ;  esp.  a  biemiial  exaniiii.ation. 

2.  {Bol.)  A  plant  which  exists  or  lasts  for  two  years. 

Bl-en'ni-al-ly,  adv.     Once  in  two  years. 

Bier  (ber),  n.  [OE.  biere,  beere,  AS.  hSer,  bSre  ;  akui 
to  D.  haar,  OHG.  hiira,  G.  bahre,  Icel.  barar.  Dan. 
bofire.  L.  ferelrum.  Gr.  i^epeTpoi',  from  the  same  root  as  E. 
hear  to  produce.  See  1st  Bear,  and  cf.  Baerow.]  1.  .\ 
bandbarrow  or  portable  frame  on  which  a  corpse  is  placed, 
or  bonie  to  the  grave. 

2.  (  HV^/t(j'.'7)  A  count  of  forty  threads  in  the  warp  or 
chain  of  woolen  cloth.  Knight. 
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BIERBALK 

"BJer'balS;'  (ber'bak'),  1-  [See  Bier,  and  Balk,  n.] 
A  church  road  (e.  ij.^  a  path  across  fields)  for  funerals. 
{Obs^  Homilies. 

Blest'lngs,  Beest'lngs  (best'Tngz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  best- 
ynge,  AS.  bQstiiig^  it.  byst,  beost ;  akin  to  D.  biest,  OHG. 
■  biost,  G.  ties';  oJ  unknown  origin.]  The  first  milk  given 
by  a  cow  after  calving.  ^-  Jonson. 

The  thick  and  curdy  milk  .  .  .  commonly  called  biesting'!. 

^eii'tfiii  (15i4). 

Bl-fa'clal  (bt-fa'shal),  n.  [Pref.  hi-  -i-/acial.^  Hav- 
ing the  opposite  surfaces  alike. 

Bi'ia'rl-OUS  (bt-fa'rl-us),  a.  [L.  blfnriiis  :  Ins  twice 
+  /(iri  to  speak.  Ct.  Gr.  6icf.d<rio!  twofold ;  5is  twice  t 
^ifdi  to  s.ay.]     1.  Twofold  ;  arranged  in  two  rows. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pointing  two  w.iys,  as  leaves  that  grow  only 
•on  opposite  sides  of  a  branch ;  in  two  vertical  rows. 

Bl-Ia'ri-OOS-ly,  adv.     In  a  bifarious  manner 

BU'er-OUS  (bifer-us),  a.  [L.  bi/er ;  bu  twice  + 
Jerre  to  bear.l     Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 

Bli'Un  (-flu),  n.  [Cf.  Beaufis.]  1.  A  sort  of  apple 
pecnUar  to  Norfolk,  Eng.  [Sometimes  called  im«yi;i  / 
tint  properly  beejin  (it  is  said),  from  its  resemblance  to 
raw  beef.]  ^  'f''?'''- 

2.  A  baked  apple  pressed  down  into  a  flat,  round  cake  ; 
:a  dried  apple.  .       ,         pickets 

Bl'Hd  (bi'fid),  a.  [L.  bijidiis  :  bis  twice  +  root  of  ;in</- 
-«re  to  cleave  or  spht :  cf.  F.  blMe.'i  Cleft  to  the  mid- 
dle or  slightly  beyond  the  middle ;  opening  with  a  cleft ; 
divided  by  a  linear  sinus,  with  straight  margins. 

Bll'l-date  (bif'i-dat),  <i.    [L.  6irirf"'«s.]    See  Bifid. 

Bl-fl'lar  (bt-fi'leroi- bTf'i-ler),  (/.  [Pref.  6i- -fyi/nr.J 
Two-tlire-ided  :  involving  the  use  of  two  tlireads;  as,  bi- 
Jiiar  suspension  ;  a  bljitar  balance. 

Bifllar  micrometer  (often  called  a  blfilarl.  .in  instrument 
ior  measuring  niiiuite  distances  or  angles  by  means  of 
two  very  minute  threads  (usually  spider  liucsl,  one  ol 
•which,  at  least,  is  movable ;  —  more  commonly  called  a 
Jilar  /ilicroii'tter. 

Bl'tla-bellate  (bi'fla-bSl'lSt),  n.  [Pref.  bl-  +  fiubd- 
ilale.l     (Zuiil.)  Flabellate  on  both  sides. 

Bl'fla-gellate  (bitia-ja'lat),  a.  [Pref.  bl-  -f-  flagel- 
lale.l     Havinc  two  long,  narrow,  whiplike  appendages. 

Bl-flo'rate  ( bt-rto'rut),  l  a.    [L.  bis  twice  -I-  Jlos,  flo- 

Bl-flo'roua  (-rio'rus),  j  ris,  flower.]  (Bot.)  Bear- 
ing two  tluwers:  two-flowered. 

Bl'fold  (bl'fold),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  -)-  /oM.]  Twofold  ; 
.double  ;  of  two  kinds,  degrees,  etc.  Shnk. 

Btloli-ate  (bi-fo'll-at),  a.  [Fret,  bl-  -i-/oliale.1  {Bol.) 
Haviiit:  two  leaves;  two-leaved. 

Bl-loTl-o-late  (-6-lat),  a.  [Pref.  bl-  +  foUolate.^ 
\Bot.)  Having  two  leaflets,  as  some  compound  leaves. 

BU'0-rate  (bif'o-rat  or  bi'fo-rSt),  n.  [L.  bis  twice 
-^-foralus,  p.  p.  ol/oraie  to  bore  or  pierce.]  {Bol.)  Hav- 
ing two  perforations. 

BU'0-rlne  (blf'S-rln),  n.  [L.  bi/oris,  bi/onis,  having 
two  doors  ;  bis  twice  -{-  forls  door.]  (Bol.)  .4.11  oval  sac 
or  cell,  found  in  the  leaves  of  certam  plants  of  the  order 
Arficeie.  It  has  an  opening  at  each  end  through  which 
raphides,  generated  inside,  are  discharged. 

Bi'lorked  (bi'forkt),  a.     Bifurcate. 

Bl'tonn  (bi'fSrm),  a.  [L.  bi/ormls  ;  bis  twice  -\- forma 
«hape  :  cf.  F.  bijorme.l  Having  two  forms,  bodies,  or 
shapes  CroxnU. 

Bl'iOimed  (bl'formd),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  +  form.']  Having 
two  forms.  Johnson. 


Bl-ionn'l-ty  (bt-fSrml-ty),  n.     A  double  form. 

Bllorn'  (bi-forn'),  prep.  &  «(/i'.     Before.     [Obs.] 

BU'O-roUS  (blf'6-ras),  a.  [L.  bi.foris  having  two 
■doors  ;  his  twice,  two  -f-  forls  door.]     See  Biforate. 

Bl-front'ed  (bi-frunt'Sd),  n.  [Pref.  ()i- -)-/'on(.]  Hav- 
ing two  fronts.     "  Blfrunted  JlmlB."  Masslnger. 

BHur'cate(bt-fflr'k5t),  I  a.     [Pref.  W-  + /umi/c] 

Bl  tur'ca-ted  (-kl-ted),    )      Two-pronged;  forked. 

Bl-fur'cate  (-kat),  v.  i.     To  divide  into  two  branches. 

Bl  lur-ca'Uon  (bi'fiir-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bifurca- 
.^(On.l     A  forking,  or  division  into  two  br.anches. 

Bl-tor'COnS  (bt-fOr'kas),  n.  [L.  btfurcus;  6is  twice 
-f /urco  fork.]    See  Bifurcate,  u.     [/i.]  Coles. 

Big  (big),  a.  Icompnr.  Bigger;  siiperl.  Biooest.] 
TPerh.  from  Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  belchlog,  beiiliinivri,  pregnant, 
with  child,  fr.  batch  burden,  Arm.  bem-'h;  or  cf.  OE. 
J>mly,  Icel.  bigglllgr,  (properly)  habitable  ;  (then)  mag- 
nificent, excellent,  fr.  OE.  hlggen,  Icel.  bi/gg^ 


bgggjn,  to  dwell, 
biuid,  akin  to  E.  be.]  1.  Having  largeness  of  size ;  of 
much  bulk  or  magnitude  ;  of  great  size  ;  large.  "  He  's 
tootipr  togoin  there."  S/iak. 

2.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant ;  swelling ;  re.ady  to 
give  birth  or  produce  ;  —  often  figuratively. 

[Day]  hio  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.    A'hlison. 

3.  Having  greatness,  fullness,  iniport.ance,  inflation, 
distention,  etc.,  whether  in  a  good  or  a  b.-id  sense  ;  as,  a 
.big  heart ;  a  big  voice  ;  big  looks  ;  to  look  big.  As  ap- 
plied to  looks,  it  indicates  haughtiness  or  pride. 

God  hath  not  in  lieavenia  hi<ju'r  arsiunrnt.    .Acr.  Tiiyhr. 

E^~  Bi'l  is  often  used  in  self-explaining  coinjiounds ; 
<ie,  liw-boiied  ;  /«v-sounding ;  6i!/-nanied;  4iV-voiced. 
To  talk  big,  to  talk  loudly,  arrog.antly,  or  pretentiously, 
I  liMcU  bis  to  theiii  at  fir»t.  Uc  toe. 

Syn,  — Bulky;  large;  great;  massive;  gross. 

Big,  Bigg,  n.  [OE.  big,  hiijge ;  akin  to  Icel.  hijgg, 
Dan.  byg,  Sw.  hjugg.]  (Bui.)  Barley,  especially  the  hardy 
tour-rowed  kind. 

"  Bear  interchangea  in  local  use,  now  with  barley,  now 
with  biri'l."  ^'"i'  tnijlish  Diet. 

Big,  Bigg,  1'.  t.  [OE.  hiqgen,  fr.  Icel.  byggja  to  in- 
liabit,  to  \n\M,hiia  (iieut.)  to  dwell,  (active)  to  make 
ready.  See  Itaiu,  and  Bound.]  To  build.  {Seol.  &.  .\orlh 
of  Kng.  Ilhil.]  ■'>''•  W.Seoll. 

II  Bi'ga  (bi'gi),  n.    [L.l   (/infii/.)  A  two-horse  chariot. 

Blg'am  (l.tg'nm),  n.  [L.  Irigamus  twice  married  :  cf. 
F.  bigaine.     Si-c  liioAMV.]     A  bigamist.     [Obs.] 

Blg'a-mlst  (-i-inlst),  11.  [Uf.  UloiMlsT.]  One  who  Is 
{fuilty  of  bigamy.  Ayliffe. 
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Blg'a-mons  (bTg'i-miis).  <l.  Guilty  of  bigamy ;  in- 
volving bigamy  ;  as,  a  bigamous  marriage. 

Blg'a-my  (-mj-),  n.  [OE.  blgamie,  fr.  L,  higamus 
twice  married  ;  his  twice  +  Gr.  yi^os  marriage ;  prob. 
akin  to  Skr.  jamls  related,  and  L.  gemmi  twins,  the 
root  meanmg  to  bind,  join  :  cf.  F.  blgamie.  Cf.  DioAUY.] 
(idle)  The  offense  of  marrying  one  person  when  already 
legally  married  to  another.  Wharlon. 

(X^"  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  this  offense  Mrja- 
mil :  it  is  more  properlv  denominated  polygamy,  i.  e.,  hav- 
ing a  pluraUty  of  wives  or  husbands  at  once,  and  in  sev- 
eral statutes  in  the  United  States  the  offense  is  classed 
under  the  head  of  poli/ganiy. 

In  the  canon  law  biaamy  was  the  marrying  of  two  vir- 
gins successively,  or  one  after  the  death  of  the  ether,  or 
once  marrying  a  widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for  or- 
ders, and  tor  liolding  ecclesiastical  offices.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  the  latter  sense.  Hlackslone.  Bonner. 
Ba>e  declension  and  loathed  fnQom'j.  S/iak. 

Blg'ar-reau'  (big'ar-ro'),  I  n.      [F.  bigarreau,  fr.  bi- 
Blg'a-roon' (blg'a-rooi').  I    son e  variegated.]  (,Bot.) 
Tlie  large  white-heart  cherry. 

Big'-belUed  (big'bel  lid),  n.  Having  a  great  belly ; 
as,  a  hi'i-l'tll,e.l  man  or  flagon ;  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

Bi-gem'i-nate  (bi-jem'I-nit),  a.  [Pref.  bi--\-gemi- 
nale.J  (Bot.)  Having  a  forked  petiole,  and  a  pair  of 
leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  division ;  biconjugate  ;  twice 
paired  ;  —  said  of  a  decompound  leaf. 

Bi-gen'Ual  (bt-jSn'shal),  '1.     [Pref.  bl-  +  L.  gens,  gen- 
tls,  tribe.]     (Zo'Ol.)  Including  two  tribes  or  races  of  men. 
Blg'eye'  (blg'i  ),  "■   (ZuU.)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pria- 
canthus,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  eye. 
Bigg  (big),  n.  &  V.     See  Big,  n.  &  v. 
Blg'gen  (big'g'n),  v.  I.  &  i.    To  make  or  become  big ; 
to  enlarge.     [Obs.  or  Ziiu/.]  Steele. 

Blg'ger  (big'ger),  a.,  conipar.  of  Bio. 
Blg'gest  (big'gest),  a.,  superl.  of  Big. 
Blg'gln  (big'gin),  n.     [F.  begiiin,  prob.  from  the  cap 
worn  by  the  Beguines.    Cf.  Beouine,  Bigoon.]   A  child's 
cap  ;  a  hood,  or  something  worn  on  the  head. 

An  old  woman's  bir/'jni  tor  a  ni;jhtcap.    Massmijer. 
Blg'gln,  n.     A  coffeepot  with  a  strainer  or  perforated 
metallic  vessel   for  holding  the    ground  coffee,  through 
which  boiling  water  is  poured  ;  —  so  called  from  Mr.  Big- 
gin, the  inventor.  .,  i     , 
Blg'gln,    1  n.   [OE.  bigging.    See  Bio,  Bioo,  v.  <.]    A 
Blg'glng,  I      building.      [Obs.~\ 

Blg'gon  (big'gun),   I  n.    [F.  beguln  and  OF.  begnmel, 
Blg'gon-net  (-net),  )       dim.  of  begiiin.     See  Biggin  a 
cap.]     A  cap  or  hood  with  pieces  covering  the  ears. 

II  Blg'ha  (beg'ba),  n.  A  measure  of  laud  in  India,  va- 
rying from  a  third  of  an  acre  to  an  acre. 

Blg'horn'  (blg'horn'),  «.      (Zoid.)  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep  (Oi'is  or  Caprovis 
montana). 

Bight  (bit),  n.  [OE.  hl~,l 
a  bending ;  cf.  Sw.  &  Dan. 
bitgt  bend,  bay;  £r.  AS.  bijM, 
h.'biigan.  V88.  Cf.  Bout, 
Bought  a  bend,  and  see  Bow, 
f.]  1.  A  corner,  bend,  or  an- 
gle ;  a  liollow ;  as,  the  bight 
of  a  horse's  knee ;  the  blgkt 
of  an  elbow. 

2.  (Geog.)  A  bend  in  a  coast 
forming  an  open  bay  ;  as,  the 
Bioht  of  Benin. 

3.  (A'nut.)  The  double  part 
of  a  rope  when  folded,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ends  ;  that 
is,  a  round,  bend,  or  coil  not 
including  the  ends  ;  a  loop. 

Bl-glan'dU-lar  (bt-glSn'dii-ler),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  +  glnn- 
diilnr.]     Having  two  glands,  as  a  plant. 

Blg'ly  (big'ly),  adr.  [From  Big,  n.]  In  a  tumid, 
swelling,  blustering  manner ;   haughtily;  violently. 

He  brawleth  bigly.    It';',!m.^oii  (.Mare's  (Vo;iia). 

Blg'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  big  ;  large- 
ness ;  size  ;  bulk.  . , ,  , 

Blg-no'nl-a  (bTg-no'nl-ii),  n.  [Named  from  the  Abbe 
Bignon.]  (Bot.)  .A  large  genus  of  American,  mostly 
tropical,  climbing  shrubs,  having  compound  leaves  and 
showy  somewhat  tubular  flowers.     />'.  capreolola  is  the 

OSS  vine  of  the  Southern  United  States.     The  trumpet 


[Pref.  bl-  +  labiate.] 


Bilabiate  Corolla. 


Bighorn  of  Rocky  Mts. 


creeper  was  formerly  considered  to  be  of  this  genus. 
—  ■    '     ■     iOUS    (big-no'nT-a'sliiis),   a.     (Bot.)  Of, 


Blg-noni-a'ceous   ,  -„  ,     ,     .      , 

pertiiining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family  of  plants  01 
which  the  trumpet  flower  is  an  example. 

Blg'Ot  (big'Ot),  n.  [F.  bigot  a  bigot  or  hypocrite,  a 
name  once  given  to  the  Normans  in  France.  Of  unknown 
origin  ;  possibly  akin  to  Sp.  (ii'vo'c  a  whisker  ;  liombre  de 
blqole  a  man  (if  spirit  and  vigor ;  cf.  It.  s-bigotlire  to 
terrify,  to  appall.  Wedgwood  and  others  maintain  that 
bi'/ot  is  from   the  same   source   as  Begiline,  Beghard.] 

1.  A  hypocrite;  esp.,  a  superstitious  hypocrite. _  [0/^.s.] 

2.  A  person  who  regards  his  own  faith  and  views  in 
matters  of  religion  as  unquestionably  right,  and  any 
belief  or  opinion  opposed  to  or  diiyiring  from  them  as 
unreasonable  or  wicked.  In  an  extended  sense,  a  person 
who  is  intolerant  of  opinions  which  confiiit  with  his  own, 
as  in  politics  or  morals  ;  one  obstinately  and  blindly  de- 
voted to  his  own  church,  party,  belief,  or  opinion. 

To  doubt,  where  bioots  had  been  content  to  wonder  and  be- 
Ij^ve.  Jlucaiauy. 

Blg'Ot,  a.     Bigoted.     [Obs.] 

In  a  country  more  bigot  than  ouri".  J)ri/drn. 

Blg'Ot-ed,  a.  Obstinately  .and  blindly  attached  to 
some  creed,  opinion,  pr-ictice,  or  ritual  ;  unreasonably 
devoted  to  a  system  or  party,  and  illiberal  toward  the 
opinions  of  others.     " /«</o(crf  to  strife."  Byron. 

Syn.  — Prejudiced:  hitolerant ;  narrow-minded. 

Blg'ot-ed-ly,  '"'''.    In  the  manner  of  a  bigot. 

Blg'Ot-ry  (-nt-rj),  n.    [Cf.  F.  bigoterie.]    1. 


BILGE 

of  mind  of  a  bigot ;  obstinate  and  unreasoning  attach- 
ment  to  one's  own  belief   and   opinioii-s,  with   imrrow- 
minded  intolerance  of  beUefs  opposed  to  them. 
2.  The  practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigot. 
Blg'wlg' (blg'wlg'),  n.    iBig,;i.-{-wig.]    A  person  of 
consequence  ;  as,  the  bigulgs  of  society.     [Jocose] 

Inouryouthwc  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  thcfcii;wrys  with 
extreme  condescension.  Jjickein. 

Blg'-Wigged'  (-wigd'),  a.    Characterized  by  pompos- 
ity of  manner.     [Eng.]  ,-„.,., 
Bi'hy-drog'n-ret  (Iji'lu-drSg'S-rSt),  n.    [Pref.  bi-  -i- 
hydrognret.]     (Chem.)  A   compound   of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  some  other  substance.     [Obs.]^ 

II  Bl-Jou' (be-zhoo'),  71.  ;  ;>/.  Buoux  (be-zhooz').  [F.-, 
of  uncertain  origin.]  A  trinket  ;  a  jewel ;  —  a  word 
applied  to  anything  small  and  of  elegant  workmanship. 

Bl-JOU'try  (be-zhoo'try),  n.  [F.  bijoulerie.  See  Bl- 
jou.]     Small  articles  of  virtu,  as  jewelry,  trinkets,  etc. 

Bll'n-gate  (blj'S-gSt  or  bi'jii-g6t),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f 
jugatus,  p.  p.  of  jugare  to  join.]  (Bot.)  Having  two 
pairs,  as  of  leaflets. 

BlJ'a-gODS  (-gus ;  277),  a.  [L.  bljugus  yoked  two  to- 
gether ;  bis  twice  -\- jugum  yoke,  pair.]  (Bot.)  Bijugate. 
Bike  (bik),  n.  [EtymoL  miknown.]  A  nest  of  wild 
bees,  wasps,  or  ants  ;  a  swarm.  [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 
II  Blkh  (bIk),  I!.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  i-iska  poison.] 
(Bot.)  The  East  Indian  name  of  a  virulent  poison  ex- 
tracted from  Aconltnm  feroz  or  other  species  of  aconite ; 
also,  the  plant  itself. 

Bl-la'bl-ate  (bt-la'bl-itt), 
(Bot.)  Having   two  lips,  as  the 
corols  of  certain  flowers. 

Bl'la-ctn'1-ate  (bila-sIn'T- 
at),  a.  [Pref.  bl-  -f  laclnlatc.] 
Doubly  fringed. 

llBl-la'lo    (be-lii16),    71.       A 
two-masted     passenger  boat    or  , 
small  vessel,  used  in  the  bay  of 

Manila.  ^  ,  .     .    , 

Bl-lam'el-late  (bt-15m'?l-lat), )  a.    [Pref.  6i-  -f  tam- 
Bl-lam'eMa'ted  (-la'ted),         I         ellale.]        (Bot.) 
Formed  of  two  plates,  as  tlie  stigma  of  the  Mimidiis; 
also,  li.aving  two  elevated  ridges,  as  in  the  lip  of  certain 
flowers.  . 

Bl-lam'1-naT  (-T-n4r),  l  a.    [Pref.  bi-  +  laminar,  lam- 
Bl-lam'i-nate  (-nit),    I      ijia(e.]     Formed  of,  or  hav- 
ing, two  lamina-,  or  thin  plates. 
Bl'land  (bilSud),  n.     A  byland.     [Obs.]         Holland. 
Bll'an-der  (bll'Sn-der),  n.     [D.  bijlandcr;  blj  by  -r 
/<I7!</  land,  country.]     (Saut.)  A  small  two-masted  mer- 
chant vessel,  fitted  only  for  coasting,  or  lor  tise  in  ca- 
nals, as  in  Holland. 

Whv  choose  we.  then,  like  ?>i7anrfers  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep  ?     Dnjden. 
Bi-lat'er-al  (bt-iafer-ol),  a.     [Pref.  bi-  —  lateral:  cf. 
T.  bilateral.]     1.  Having  two  sides ;  arranged  upon  two 
sides ;  affecting  two  sides  or  two  parties. 

2.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaming  to  the  two  sides  of  a  cen- 
tral area  or  organ,  or  of  a  central  axis ;  as,  bilateral  sym- 
metry in  animals,  where  there  is  a  similarity  of  parts  on 
the  riclit  and  left  sides  of  the  body. 

Bl-lat'er-al'i-ty  (-iSl'I-ty),  71.    State  of  being  bilateral. 

Blllier-ry  (bll'bSr-rJ-),  71. ;  pi.  Bilberries  (-rlz).    [Cf. 

Dan.  billeh:rr  billjerry,  where  b'olle  is  peril,  akin  to  E. 

ball.]    1.  (Bot.)  The  European  whortleberry  (f'liccinium 

niyrtlllus)',  also,  its  edible  bluish  black  fruit. 

There  pincli  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilherry.  S/tak. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  similar  plant  or  its  fruit ;  esp.,  in  Amer- 
ica, the  species  Vacclnlum  myrtilloides,  V.  caespltosum , 
and  r.  iillghiosnm. 

Blllia  (bil'bo),  71.  .'  pi.  Bilboes  (-boz).     1.  A  rapier  ; 

a  sword  ;  .so  named  from  Bilbao,  in  Spain.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  .1  long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  with  sliding  shackles, 

and  a  lock  at  the  end,  to  confine  the  feet  of  prisoners 

or  offenders,  esp.  on  board  of  ships. 

Mcthon^htlloy 
Worse  than  the  niutines  in  the  bilboes.  Sliak. 

II  BU'bo-qnet  (bil'bo-kSt,  or  bil'bo-kS'),  7t.  [F.]  The 
toy  calle.l  .  /(;.  oiid  ball. 

Bll'cock  (kr.k),  71.     (Zo'ol.)  The  European  water  rad. 

II  BUd'Steln  (bild'stin),  ;i.  [G.,  fr.  hUd  image,  like- 
ness 4-  stein  stone.]     Same  as  Agalmatolite. 

Bile  (bil),  71.  [L.  hills:  cf.  F.  bile.]  1.  (Physiol.)  A 
yellow ,  or  greenish,  viscid  fluid,  usually  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion, secreted  by  the  liver.  It  passes  into  the  intestines, 
where  it  aids  in  the  digestive  process.  Its  characteristic 
constituents  are  the  bile  salts,  and  coloring  matters. 

2.  Bitterness  of  feeling ;  choler  ;  anger ;  ill  humor ;  as, 
to  stir  one's  bUe.  Prescotl. 

(J^^  The  ancients  considered  the  bile  to  be  the  '*  hu- 
mor "  which  caused  irascibility. 

Bile,  n.  [OE.  biile,  hide,  hele,  AS.  bple,  byl ;  akin  to 
D  hiiil  G.  beide,  a"nd  Goth,  nfbanljan  to  puff  up.  Cf. 
Boil  a  tumor.  Bulge.]    A  boil.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Bl-lec'tion  (bt-lSk'shun),  )i.  (Arch.)  That  portion  of 
a  group  of  liiolilings  which  projects  beyond  the  general 
surfac-  of  a  panel  ;  a  bolection. 

BUe'stone'  (bil'ston').  71.  [Bile  +  stone.]  A  gall- 
stone, or  biliary  calculus.    See  Biliary.  E.  Darirm. 

Bilge  (bllj),  II.  [A  different  orthography  of  bulge,  of 
same  origin  as  belli/.     Cf.  Belly,  Buloe.]     1.  The  pro- 


tuberant part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually  in  the  middle. 

2.  (^'ald.)  That  part  of  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  which 
is  broadest  and  most  nearly  flat,  and  on  which  she  would 
rest  if  aground. 

3.  liilge  water. 
Bilge  free  (Xaiit.\  stowed  in  such  a  way  that  the  bilge  is 

dear  of  evervlbing  ;  -  .-^aid  of  a  cask.  Bilge  pump,  a  pump 
to  draw  tlie  bilge  water  fr.un  the  belli  el  ii  ship.  BUge 
water  (.V.iiiM,  w.Uer  which  eolleets  ill  the  bilge  or  bottoin 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  It  is  often  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  becomes  very  offeusivc.  —  BUge  ways,  the  timbers 
The  state    which  support  the  cradle  of  a  ship  upon  the  ways,  and 


ale,  senite,   c4re,    am,    iirm,    uek,   flnol,   nil;     Svc,   Svcnt,   end,    fCru,    rcc.nt;     Ice,    Idea,    111;     uld,    6bey,   6rb,   6dd ; 


BILGE 


BILLY  GOAT 


which  slide  upon  the  lauachlng  ways  in  launchinf;  the 

vessel. 

Bilge  (bTlj),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bilged  (bTlj(i) ;  ;). 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  BlLQlNO.]  1.  (Xau/.)  To  suiter  a  triu-turti 
jn  the  bilRe  ■;  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the  bilge. 

2.  To  bulge. 

BilKO,  1'.  /.  1.  (7V(7«/.)  To  fracture  the  bilge  of,  or 
stave  ui  the  bottom  of  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 

2.  To  rause  to  bulge. 

BU'gy  (.bTl'jJ),  a.     Having  the  smell  of  bilge  water. 

BllTa-xy  (bIKyii-rj?;  lOl!),  a.  [L.  bilis  bile:  cf.  F. 
i)ilinireA  {I'/it/siol.)  Relating  or  belonging  to  bile  ;  con- 
veying bile  ;  as,  hilinry  aeids  ;  hiUarij  duets. 

Biliary  calculus  ( M'-d. ),  a  callstone,  or  a  eoucretiou  formed 
in  the  gall  bladder  or  its  duct. 

BiM-a'tion  (bTl'T-a'shan),  n.  {Physiol.)  The  produc- 
tion and  excretion  of  bile. 

Bl-ltrer-OUS  (bt-lTf'er-us),  a.     Generating  bile. 

Bil'l-fus'cln  (bTl'T-fus'sin),  n.  [L.  b'lUs  bile  ^ /uncus 
dark.]  {I'/ii/siol.)  A  brownish  green  pigment  found  in 
human  gallstones  and  in  old  bile.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
bilirubin. 

II  Bl-llm'bl(bT-lTm'bT),  1  «.     [Malay.]     The  ber- 

II  Bl-llm'blng  (bT-lTm'btng),  (  ries  of  two  East  In- 
dian species  of , -I  »'<";vAoa,  of  tlie  0j:(z/((/<;.7;  or  Sorrel  family. 
Tliey  are  very  acid,  and  highly  esteemed  when  preserved 
or  i)ickled.  The  juice  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  skin  dia- 
■  eases.     [Written  also  blimhi  and  fjlimbiiir/.] 

BU'i-ment  (bTl'T-mpnt),  n.  A  woman's  ornament; 
habiliment.     [Obs.'] 

Briln  (bi'lTn),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  biline,  from  L.  hilis  bile.] 
'{PfiiisioL  Chem.)  A  name  applied  to  the  aniorpliou.s  or 
crystalline  mass  obtained  from  bile  by  the  action  of  alco- 
hol ami  etliei".  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  tlie  bile  acids. 

BMln'e-ar  (bt-lTn't-er),  a.  {Mnth.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  inchnU'd  by,  two  lines;  as,  bilhienr  courdinates. 

Bl-Un'gual  (bi-lTii'gw(?l),  ((.  [L.  bilingiiix:  bis  twice 
-f-  itrii/ifn  tongue,  language.]  Containing,  or  consisting 
of,  two  languages;  expressed  in  two  languages;  aw,  a  bi- 
Uiiiji'iil  ins<Tiption  ;  a  bilingual  dictionary.  —  Bl-Un'- 
gual  ly,  'idr. 

Bl-lln'gual-ism  (-Tz'm),  n .  Quality  of  being  bilingual. 
'V\\fitnUngHaUsin  of  King's  English.  Larle. 

Bl-lin'guar  (-gwer),  a.     See  Bilingual. 

BMin'gulst  (-gwTst),  n.   One  versed  in  two  languages. 

Bi-Un'gUOUS  (-gwiis),  «.  [L.  bilingnis.']  Having  two 
tontrues,  ov  speaking  two  languages.     [Oi.?.] 

BU'ioUStbll'yus),  «.  {L.biliosus^iv. bills  h\\e.'\  1,  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  bile. 

2.  Disordered  in  respect  to  the  bile  ;  troubled  with  an 
■excess  of  bile ;  as,  a  bilious  patient ;  dependent  on,  or 
■characterized  by,  an  excess  of  bile  ;  as,  bilious  symptoms. 

3.  Choleric;  passionate;  ill  tempeied.  " A  i/7/o((,¥  old 
Jiabob."  Macaulay. 

SUious  temperament.    See  Temperament. 

Birious-ness.  n.     The  state  of  being  bilious. 

Blli-pra'sln  {btlT-pra'sTn),  «.  [L.  6i7/5  bile  +  jom- 
.shius  green.]  {Physiol.)  A  dark  green  pigment  fomid  in 
small  quantity  in  human  gallstones. 

Bil'i-ru'bln  (-ru'btn),  n.  [L.  bills  bile  -f  ruber  red] 
{Phiisiol.)  A  reddish  yellow  pigment  present  in  human 
bile,  and  in  that  from  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals ;  the  normal  biliary  pigment. 

Bi-lit'er-al  (bt-llt'er-dl),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  +  littera  let- 
ter.] Consisting  of  two  letters ;  as,  a  blliteral  root  of  a 
Sanskrit  verb.  Sir  W.  Jones.  ^  7i.  A  word,  syllable,  or 
Toot,  consisting  of  two  letters. 

Bl-lit'er-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  property  or  state  of 

beinL^  biliteral. 

Bll  1-ver'dln  (-ver'dTn),  ?i.  [L.  bills  bile  -f-  t'iridis 
green.  Cf.  VERDUitE.]  {Physiol.)  A  green  pigment 
jjresent  in  the  bile,  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation. 

BUk  (bTlk),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bilked  (bilkt) ;  ;>.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Bilking.]  [Origin  unknown.  Cf.  Balk.]  To 
fru.strate  or  disappoint;  to  deceive  or  defraud,  by  non- 
fultillment  of  engagement ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  give 
the  slip  to  ;  as,  to  bllh  a  creditor.  Thackeray. 

BUlC,  n.  1.  A  thwarting  an  adversary  in  cribbage  by 
apoihng  his  score  ;  a  balk. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  hoax.  Hudibras. 

3.  Nonsense;  vain  words.  S.  Jonson. 
4-  A  person  who  tricks  a  creditor  ;  an  untrustworthy, 

tricky  person.  Marri/at. 

BUI  (bll),  n.  [OE.  bile,  bille,  AS.  bile  beak  of  a  bird, 
proboscis;  cf.  Jr.  &  Gael,  bil,  bile,  mouth,  lip,  bird's  bill. 
Cf.  Bill  a  weapon.]  A  beak,  as  of  a  bird,  or  sometimes 
of  a  turtle  or  other  animal.  Milton. 

Bill,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Billed  (bTld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Billing.]     1.  To  strike  ;  to  peck.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  To  join  bills,  as  doves ;  to  caress  in  fondness.  "  As 
pigeons  bill.'''  Shak. 

To  bill  and  coo,  to  interchange  caresses ;  —  said  of  doves ; 
also  of  demonstrative  lovers.  I'hnckerai/. 

Bill,  n.     The  bell,  or  boom,  of  the  bittern. 

The  bittern's  hollow  bill  was  heard.        Wordsworth. 

Bill,  n.  [OE.  bil,  AS.  bill,  bil ;  akin  to  OS.  hil  sword, 
OHO.  bill  pickax,  G.  bille.  Cf.  Bill  beak.]  1.  A  cut- 
ting instrument,  with  hook-shaped  point,  and  fitted  with 
a  handle  ;  —  used  in  pruning,  etc. ;  a  billhook.  When 
sliort,  called  a  liand  bill,  when  long,  a  hedge  bill. 

2.  A  weapon  of  infantry,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centu- 
ries. A  common  form  of  bill  consisted  of  a  broad,  heavy, 
double-edged,  hook-shaped  blade,  having  a  short  pike  at 
the  back  and  another  at  the  top,  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  long  staff. 

France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the  English  bnwa 
and  bills.  Jlacaidaj/. 

3.  One  who  wields  a  bil! ;  a  billman.  Sfrype. 

4.  A  pickax,  or  mattock.     [Obs.1 

5.  {Xaut.)  The  extremity  of  the  arm  of  an  anchor; 
Tthe  point  of  or  beyond  the  fluke. 


Bill  (bTl),  r.  f.    To  work  upon  (as  to  dig,  hoe,  hack,  or 

chop  anything)  with  u  bill. 

Bill,  It.  [OK.  bill,  bille,  it.  IX.  billn  (or  OF.  bille),  for 
L.  bulla  anything  roun<ied,  LL.,  seal,  wtanip,  letter,  edi(;t, 
roll ;  cf.  F.  bille  a  ball,  prob.  tr,  Ger. ;  cf.  MHG.  btekel, 
1).  bikkel,  dice.     Cf.  Bull  papal  edict.  Billet  a  paper.] 

1.  {f,)uv)  A  declaration  made  in  writing,  stating  Home 
wrung  the  complainant  has  suffered  from  tho  defend- 
ant, or  a  fault  coimnitted  by  some  person  against  a  law. 

2.  A  writing  binding  the  signer  or  signers  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  at  a  future  day  or  on  demand,  with  or  without 
interest,  as  may  be  stated  in  the  document,     [/i'n^.] 

^''^  In  the  United  States,  it  is  usually  called  a  note,  a 
not'.'  of  hand,  or  a  i>ronns.sury  note. 

3.  A  form  or  draft  of  a  law,  presented  to  a  legislature 
for  enactment ;  a  proposed  or  projected  law. 

4.  A  paper  written  or  printed,  and  posted  up  or  given 
away,  to  advertise  something,  as  a  lecture,  a  play,  or  tho 
sale  of  goods ;  a  placard  ;  a  poster ;  a  handbill. 

She  put  up  the  hill  in  her  parlor  window.       lUckfjia. 
6.  An  account  of  goods  sold,  services  rendered,  or  work 
done,  with  the  price  or  charge  ;  a  statement  of  a  credit- 
or's claim,  in  gross  or  by  items ;  as,  a  grocer's  bill. 

6.  Any  paper,  containing  a  statement  of  particulars; 
as,  a  /*///  of  charges  or  expenditures;  a  weekly  bill  of 
mortality  ;  a  bill  of  fare,  etc. 

Bill  of  adventure.  See  under  Adventure.  —  BUI  of  coatB, 
a  statement  of  the  items  which  form  the  total  aniouitt  of 
tlie  costs  of  a  partv  to  a  suit  or  nction.  Bill  of  credit. 
(a)  Within  tlie  .■,.iistitiiti..ii  ot  the  rnitcit  St;it<>H.  ;i  i.iij.rr 
issued  by  a  Stair,  on  tb.'  turre  faith  .ULiI  rredit  ol  the 
State,  ami  di-si^'ued  to  I'ireiilate  ;is  money.  No  State 
shall  "emit /';7/,s'-/c;v(/i/."  U.  ."S.  Const.  Peters.  Whar- 
ton. Bonvii'r  (h)  Amonj;  merchants,  a  letter  sent  by  an 
agent  or  other  person  to  a  merchant,  desiring  him  to  give 
credit  to  tho  beam-  for  goods  or  money.  -  Bill  of  dlvoree, 
in  tlie  .lewish  l;iw.  a  writing  vjiveii  liy  tiie  hitsliaml  to  the 
wife,  l)y  which  tlie  ni;irriii-e  n-latioii  was  dissolve. 1.  ./,;■. 
iii.  S.  EUl  of  entry,  a  written  account  of  goods  entered 
at  tlie  eiistomlionse,  whether  imported  or  intended  for 
exiiortatioM.  —  Bill  of  exceptions.  See  under  Exception.  — 
Bill  of  exchange  I  Ciuii.),  a  written  order  or  request  froin  one 
person  or  bnii-^e  to  an()tlier,  desiring  the  latter  to  pay  to  ' 
some  iKTsoii  drsi)^'iiated  a  certain  sum  of  money  therein  I 
naniril,  and  charge  it  to  the  account  of  the  drawer.  It 
generally  is,  and.  to  be  negotiable,  must  be,  made  paya- 
ble to  order  or  to  bearer.  So  also  the  order  generally  ex- 
presses a  specified  time  of  payment,  and  that  it  is  drawn 
for  value.  The  person  who  draws  the  bill  is  called  the 
druirer,  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn  is,  before  accept- 
ance, called  the  drawee,  —  after  acceptance,  the  accejdnr  ,■ 
the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  vai/ee.  The  person  making  the  order  may 
himself  be  ihepaiief.  The  bill  itself  \^  freipi.-ntlv  called 
a  draft.  See  Exchange.  Clntii/.  —Bill  of  fare. "a  writ- 
ten or  printed  enumeration  of  the  di.slies  served  at  a 
public  table,  or  of  the  dishes  (with  prices  amiexed) 
which  may  be  ordered  at  a  restaurant,  etc. —BUI  of 
health,  a  certificate  from  the  proper  authorities  as  to  the 
state  of  health  of  a  sliip's  company  at  the  time  of  ber 
leaving  port.  —  BUI  of  indictment,  a  written  accusatir.n 
lawfully  presented  to  a  grand  jury.  If  the  jury  consider 
the  evidence  sufficient  to  .support  the  accusation,  they 
indorse  it  "A  true  bill,"  otherwise  they  write  upon  it 
"  Not  a  true  bill,"  or  "  Not  found,"  or  "  /f/uorainu.^,'''  or 
"Ignored."  —  Bill  of  lading,  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  iiiTsi.n,  signed  by  the  agent  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  iir  by  its  master,  acknowledging  tin-  receipt 
of  the  i^oods,  and  proMii.sing  to  deliver  them  .safe  at  the 
place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted.  It  is  usual 
for  the  master  to  sign  two,  tliree,  or  four  copies  of  the 
bill ;  one  of  which  lie  keeps  in  possession,  one  is  kept  by 
the  shipper,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods. 
—  Bill  of  mortality,  an  ofttcial  statement  of  the  numoer  of 
deaths  in  a  iihiee  or  <Ustrict  within  a  given  time  ;  also,  a 
district  re(|iiiri'd  to  be  covered  by  such  statement ;  as,  a 
pla(-e  within  tho  bills  of  7nortald'/  of  London.— BUI  of 
pains  and  penaitlea,  a  special  act  of  a  legislature  which 
inflicts  a  I. iiiiishment  less  than  death  upon  persons  sup- 
posed to  fie  iiudty  of  treason  or  felony,  without  any  con- 
viction in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
Bourier.  Wharton.  —  BUI  of  parcela,  an  account  given  oy 
the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  the  several  articles  purchased, 
with  the  price  of  each.  —  BiU  of  particolara  {Liir),a.  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  items  of  a  plaintiff's  demand  in 
an  action,  or  of  the  defendant's  set-otT.  —  Bill  of  rights,  a 
summary  of  rights  and  privUeges  claimed  by  a  peoi>le. 
Such  was  the  declaration  presented  by  tlie  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  in  IHSS,  and  enacted  in  Parliament  after  they  be- 
came king  ami  ijueen.  In  America,  a  ^'7/  or  dechirati-ai 
of  rtijhls  13  prehxed  to  most  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States.  —  BUI  of  sale,  a  formal  instrument  for  the 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  goods  and  chattels.  —  BUI  of 
Bight,  a  form  of  entry  at  the  customhouse,  by  which 
goods,  respecting  which  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of 
full  information,  may  be  provisionally  landed  for  exam- 
ination. —  BUI  of  Btore,  a  license  granted  at  the  custom- 
house to  merchants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions 
as  are  necessary  for  avoy.age,  custom  free.  Wharton.  — 
BUIb  payable  iid.),  tlie  outstanding  unpaid  notes  or  ac- 
cei)tanees  made  and  issued  by  an  individual  or  firm. — 
BUla  receivable  (;>/. ),  the  unpaid  jironiissory  notes  or  ac- 
ceptances held  by  an  individual  or  tirm.  MrElrath.  ~  A 
true  biU,  a  bill  of  indictment  sanctioned  by  a  grand  jury. 
Bill,  r.  t.  1.  To  advertise  by  a  bill  or  public  notice. 
2.  To  charge  or  enter  in  a  bJll ;  as,  to  bill  goods. 
Blllage  (bil'laj),  ;?.  and  ?•.  /.  &  i.  Same  as  Bilge. 
Bliaard  (-I'/rd),  v.  (Zool.)  An  English  fish,  allied  to 
the  cod  ;  the  coalfisb.      [Written  also  billet  and  billit.'\ 

BUl'bee'tle  (-be't'l),  or  Blll'bug'  (-bug'),  n.  {Zodl.) 
A  weevil  or  curculio  of  various  species,  as  the  corn  weevil. 
See  CuncL'Lio. 

Bllinooard'  (-bordO,  n.  1.  {Xaut.)  A  piece  of  thick 
plank,  armed  with  iron  plates,  and  fixed  on  the  bow  or 
fore  channels  of  a  vessel,  for  the  bill  or  fluke  of  the  an- 
chor to  rest  on.  Totten. 
2.  A  flat  surface,  as  of  a  panel  or  of  a  fence,  on  which 
bills  are  posted  ;  a  bulletin  board. 

Bill'  bOOk^  (book').  {Com.)  A  book  in  which  a  person 
keeps  an  account  of  his  notes,  bills,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  thus  showing  all  that  he  issues  and  receives. 
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Bill'  brCker  (bll'  broker). 

diHCUTlt  of  bills. 

Billed  (blld),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  having,  a  bill,  a.** 
a  bird  ;  — used  in  compo«ition  ;  as,  hroad-billed. 

Bil'let  (bll'liSt),  n.  [F.  billrf,  dim.  of  an  OF.  bille  bill. 
See  Bill  a  writing.]  1.  A  hinall  paper;  a  note;  a 
short  letter.     *'  I  gut  your  melanclioly  billet.'"       Stnjie. 

2.  A  ticket  from  a  public  officer  directing  soldiers  at 
what  liouKc  to  lodge  ;  as,  a  billet  of  residence. 

Bil'let,  '•.  /.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Billeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Billeting.]  [From  Billet  a  ticket.]  {Mil.)  To  direct, 
by  a  ticket  or  note,  where  to  lodge.  Htnn-e  :  To  quarter, 
or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private  Iiouhch. 

BiUeti'd  in  ho  antl'iuutt-d  a  inanition.        W.  Irving. 

Billet,  n.  [F.  billrlte,  bille,  log  ;  of  unknown  origin  ; 
a  <lilferent  word  from  l/ille  ball.  Cf.  BlLLlABDS,  BlL- 
LOT.J     1.  A  small  stick  of  wood,  as  for  firewood. 

'ihey  j^hall  heat  out  my  brains  with  biilKtii.  Shak. 

2.  (Metal.)  A  short  bar  of  metal,  as  of  gold  or  iron. 

3.  (Arch.)  An  or- 
nament in  Nonnan 
work,  resembling  a 
billet  of  wood  either 
sfjuare  or  round. 

4.  (Saddlery)  {(i)  A 
strap  which  enters  a 
buckle,  (b)  A  loop 
whicli  receives  the  end  of  a  buckled  ttrap.  Knight. 

5.  <  ffrr.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rectangle, 
Bil'Iet-doux'  (bIl'lii-do6'),  «. ;  pi-    Billets-doux 

(bil'!";  tN.o/'|.     j  F.  billet  note  -j-  doux  sweet,  L.  dulcis'} 
A  love  letter  or  note. 

A  lover  chanting  out  a  hillet-^Ioux.  Spectator. 

Bil'let-head'  (bTl'l(-t-h6d'),?i.  (.Vaw/.)  Around  piece  of 
timber  at  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  wlialeboat,  around  which 
the  harpoon  line  is  run  out  when  the  whale  darts  otf. 

Bill'llsh'  C-fL-ih'),  71.  {Zo'ol.)  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral distinct  fishes  :  {a)  The 
garfish  {Tylo.mrjis,  or  Belone, 
longirostris)  and  allied  species. 
(/')  The  saury,  a  slender  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  {Sco7nbere- 
sor  saurus).  (c)  The  Tetrapfa- 
rus  albidus,  a  large  oceanic 
species  related  to  the  sword- 
fish  ;  the  spearfish.  (rf)  The 
American  fresh-water  garpike 
{Lepido.steus  osseus). 

Blll'head'  (-bed'),  n.  A  printed  form,  used  by  mer- 
chants in  making  out  bills  or  rendering  accounts. 

Bill'  hold'cr  (btl'  hold'er).  1.  A  person  who  Iioids  a 
bill  or  acceptance. 

2.  A  device  by  means  of  winch  bills,  etc  .  are  held. 

Blll'hook^  (hook'),  n.  [Bill  4-  hook.}  A  thick,  heavy 
knife  with  a  hooked  point, 
used  in  pruning  hedges,  etc. 
When  it  has  a  short  handle, 
it  is  sometimes  called  a  hand 
bill;  when  the  handle  is  long,  One  form  of  Billhook. 
a  Jirdgr  bill  or  srimiter. 

Bll'liard  (Idl'yerd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  game 
of  billiards.    "  Smooth  as  is  a  billiard  ball."    B.  Jonson. 

Bil'liardS  (bll'yerdz),  lu  [F.  billard  billiards,  OF. 
billart  staff,  cue  for  playing,  fr.  bille  log.  See  Billet  a 
stick.]  A  game  played  with  ivory  balls  on  a  cloth-cov- 
ered, rectangular  table,  bounded  by  elastic  cushions. 
The  player  seeks  to  impel  his  ball  with  his  cue  so  that  it 
shall  either  strike  (carom  upon)  two  otlier  balls,  or  drive 
another  ball  into  one  of  the  pockets  with  which  the  table 
sometimes  is  furnished. 

Blll'ing  (bll'Tiig),  a.  &  7J.    Caressing;  kissing. 

BU'llngS-gate' (bTl'lTngz-gatO.W-  1-  A  market  near 
the  Billings  gate  in  London,  celebrated  for  fish  and  loul 
language. 

2.  Coarsely  abusive,  foul,  or  profane  language ;  vitu- 
peration ;  ribaldry. 

Bil'Uon  (bTl'yiin),  n.  [F.  billion,  arbitrarily  formed 
fr.  L.  bis  twice,  in  imitation  of  million  a  million.  Sep 
MiIlion.]  According  to  the  French  and  American  method 
of  numeration,  a  thousand  millions,  or  l,000,Ono.(K>0  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  English  method,  a  million  millions,  or 
I,(i00,fi00,()00,000.    See  Numeration. 

BUl'man  (-m'7n),  n.;  pi.  Billmen  (-men).  One  who 
uses,  or  is  armed  with,  a  bill  or  liooked  ax.  ''  A  billman 
of  the  guard."  Sar'ile. 

llBU'lon'  (be'yoN'  or  bTllSn).  n.  [F.  Cf.  Billet  a 
stick.]  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  copper  or  other  base  metal,  used  in  coinage. 

BU'lot  (btl'I5t),  71.  [F.  billot,  dim.  of  bille.  See  Biv 
LET  a  stick.]     Bullion  in  the  bar  or  mass. 

Bil'low  (bTKlo).  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bylgja  billow,  Dan. 
bolge,  Sw.  bolja  ;  akin  to  MHG.  bulge  billow,  bag,  and  to 
E.  bulge.  See  Bulge.]  1.  A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the 
sea  or  other  water,  caused  usually  by  violent  wind. 

Whom  the  winds  waft  where'er  the  bilhtcs  roll.     Cowper- 

2.  A  great  wave  or  flood  of  anj-thing.  Milton. 

BU'lOW,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Billowed  (dod)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Billowing.]  To  surge  ;  to  rise  and  roll  in  waves 
or  surges;  to  undulate.     *■' TYie  billoicing  movr.'"   Prior. 

Bil'lOW-y  (-lo-y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  billows; 
swelling  or  swollen  into  large  waves ;  full  of  billows  or 
surges ;  resembling  billows. 

And  whitening  down  the  many-tinctured  stream. 
l>e>cen(ls  the  7,illowy  foam.  Thomson. 

BUl'post'er  (bll'post'er),   1  n.    One  whose  occupation 

Blll'sUck  er  (bll'sttk'er),  (  is  to  post  handbills  or 
posters  in  public  places. 

Billy  (bTl'l.v),  n.    1.  A  club  ;  esp.,  apoliceman's  club. 

2.  {Wool  Maixuf.)  A  slubbing  or  roving  machine. 

Billy-boy  (-boi),  71.  A  flat-bottomed  river  barge  oi 
coasting  vessel.     [E7}g.'] 

Billy  goat'  (got').     A  male  goat.  [Colloq\ 
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Soction  of  Hiloc- 
ular  Pericarp. 


Bl-IO^ate  (bt-16'bat  or  bilS-bat),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  +  lo- 
hate.'\     Divided  into  two  lobes  or  begiuents. 

Bllobed  (bi'lobd),  a.     [Fref.  hi-  +  lohe.l     Bilobate. 

Bi  lo-ca'tJon  (bi'lo-ka'slmu),  n.  [Pref.  hi-  +  locn- 
tioji.^  Double  location;  the  state  or  power  of  beiiifi  lii 
two  places  at  the  same  iustant ; — a  miraculous  power 
attributed  to  some  of  the  saints. 

Bl-lOC'U-lar  (bt-15k'u-ler).  a.  [Pref. 
cf.  F.  bilocnlaire.']  Divided  iuto  two 
cells  or  compartments ;  as,  a  biloculur 
pericarp.  Gray. 

Bil'sted  (bil'stSd),  n.  (5o^)  See 
Sweet  gum. 

II  BU'tong  (bil'tCng),  n.  [S.  Afri- 
can.] Lean  meat  cut  into  strips  and 
sun-dried.  H.  R.  Haggard. 

Bi-mac'n-late  (bt-mSk'u-iut"),'  a. 
[Pref.  bt-  ~  tnaculale,  a.]  Having,  or 
marked  with,  two  spots. 

1!  Blm'a-na  (blm'a-na  or  bi'ma-na), 
n.  pi.     [NL.     See  Bimakous.]     {Zo'ul.) 
Animals  having  two  hands ;  —  a  term  applied  by  Cuvier 
to  man  as  a  special  order  of  Mammalia. 

Bim'a-nous  (-uus  or  bi'ma-nus),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  + 
ma;"/.v  liaii'l.]     (Zo'dl.)  Having  two  hands  ;  two-handed. 

Bl-mar'gm-ate  (bt-mar'jtn-ut),  a.  [Pref.  bi~  -j-  mar- 
gin'itp.'\     Having  a  double  margin,  as  certain  shells. 

Bi-mas'tlsm  (bt-mls'ttz'm),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  Gr. 
^aCTTo?  breast.]  {Anat.)  The  condition  of  having  two 
manim;E  or  teats, 

Bl-me'dl-al  (bt-me'dT-al),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  medial.'] 
{Geom.)  Applied  to  a  line  whicli  is  tlie  sum  of  two  lines 
commensurable  only  in  power  {as  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square). 

Bl-mem^bral  (bt-mSm^brfll),  a,  [L.  bis  twice  +  mem- 
brum  member.]  (Gram.)  Having  two  members;  as,  a 
biiiifmbral  sentence.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

Bi-men'sal  (bt-mSn'sal),  a,  [Pref.  6)-  -\-  mensaL'\ 
See  Bimonthly,  a.     \^<jbs.  or  E.'] 

Bl-mes'tri-al  (bt-mSs'trT-al),  a.  [L.  bime^tris ;  bis 
twice  -f-  metisis  month.]    Contiuubg  two  months.     [^.] 

Bl'me-tal'Uc  (bi'me-tiU'lik),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  vieiallic : 
cf.  F.  bimetaUiqueA  Of  or  relating  to,  or  using,  a  double 
metallic  standard  (as  gold  and  eilver)  for  a  system  of 
coins  or  currency. 

Bl-met'al-Usm  (bi-mSt'al-lTz'm),  n.  [F.  bimelal- 
lisiiie.'}  Tlie  legalized  use  of  two  metals  (as  gold  and 
silver)  in  the  currency  of  a  country,  at  a  fixed  relative 
value;  —  in  opposition  to  monometallism. 

CT^^Tlie  words  bimetalUsme  and  monovietallisme  are 
due  to  M.  Cemuschi  [lSb9].  Littre. 

Bl-met^al-list  (-list),  n.     An  advocate  of  bimetallism. 

Bl-month'ly  (bt-munth'lj),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  mondih/.] 
Occurring,  done,  or  coming,  once  in  two  mouths  ;  as,  bi- 
monfhhi  visits  ;  bimonthly  publications.  ^  n.  A  bimonth- 
ly publication. 

BI- month 'ly,  adv.     Once  in  two  months. 

Bl-mu3^cu-lar  (bt-mus'ku-ler),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  mus- 
enbir.]  {Zu'oL)  Havmg  two  adductor  muscles,  as  a  bi- 
valve mollusk. 

Bin  (btn),  71.  [OE.  binne,  AS.  binn  manger,  crib  ;  perh. 
akin  to  D.  ben,  benne,  basket,  and  to  L.  henna  a  kind  of 
carriage  (a  Gallic  word),  W.  benn,  men^  wain,  cart.]  A 
box,  frame,  crib,  or  inclosed  place,  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  any  commodity ;  as,  a  corn  bin  ;  a  wine  6m  ;  a  coal  bin. 

Bin,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BiNKED  (bind) ;  p.  pr.  ifc  vb. 
n.  BiXNiNG.]   To  put  into  a  bin  ;  as,  to  bin  wine. 

Bin.     An  old  form  of  Be  and  Been.     [Obs.'] 

Bin-.     A  euphonic  form  of  the  prefix  Bi-. 

Bi'nal  (bi'ual),  a.  [See  Binary.]  Twofold  ;  double. 
\_RA     ""^  Binid  revenge,  all  this."  Ford. 

Bin'ar-se'ni-ate  (bTn-'ar-se'nT-St  or  bl'nar-),  n.  [Pref. 
bin-  -j-  arsenia(€.'\  {Chem.)  A  salt  having  two  equivalents 
of  arsenic  acid  to  one  of  the  base.  Graham. 

Bl'na-ry  (bi'nd-rj),  a.  [L.  binarius,  fr.  bint  two  by 
two,  two  at  a  time,  fr.  root  of  his  twice  ;  akin  to  E.  (u-o  : 
cf.  F.  hinaire.}  Compounded  or  consisting  of  two  tilings 
or  parts  ;  characterized  by  two  (things). 

Binary  arithmetic,  that  in  which  numbers  are  expressed 
according  to  the  binary  scale,  or  in  which  two  tiixures 
only,  0  and  1,  are  used,  in  lieu  of  ten  ;  the  liphcr  multi- 
plyme;  everything  by  two.  as  in  common  :iritlinicttc  by 
ten.  Thus,  1  is  one :  10  is  two ;  11  is  three  ;  H'li  is  four.  it<-. 
Jjaries  A-  /Vr^.  —  Binary  compound  iChem.),  a  compound 
of  two  elements,  or  of  an  elcuuiit  and  a  compound  per- 
forriiing  the  function  of  an  eleuK-nt.  or  of  two  compounds 
perfoniiiiig  the  function  of  elements.  ~  Binary  logarithma, 
a  systiin  of  logarithuis  devised  by  Kulcr  f(.r  f.arilitating 
nni^i'  al  I  alculations,  in  whicli  1  is  the  logaritlini  of  J.  in- 
ste;iii  i.t'  III,  as  in  tiie  common  logaritliins,  and  tlie  niodu- 
luH  I.Jl'JiVj'i  in'^tcad  of  .4.'{4'.M448, —Binary  meaaure  <Mi/.-i.), 
ni'MHun-  divisil.jf  by  two  or  four;  common  time.  -Binary 
nomenclature  i\-if.  Hisf.),  nomenchiture  in  wliich  tlu- 
nanif>t  dfsitjnatc  both  gf-niis  and  sprrjes.  -Binary  scale 
(.\riffi.u  a  iiiiifnriii  hc-iIc  of  untatiuii  whos.-  ratio  is  tun 
Binary  star  ( .I,s//-«».  j.  a  .lniiM<-  starulms,-  nii-nil..T.s  have 
a  revolution  round  tlicir  cummun  center  of  gravity.  Bi- 
nary theory  (Chew.),  the  theory  that  all  rhemical  com- 
pounds consist  of  two  constituents  of  opposite  uud  unlike 
qualiticH. 

Bi'na-ry,  n.  TJiat  wliich  is  constituted  of  two  fipfiireB, 
thiiit,'H.  or  parts;  two;  duality.  Fothrrln/. 

Bi'nate  (bi'nut),  a.  [L.  bini  two  and  two.]  (lio}.) 
Double  ;  growing  in  pairs  or  couples.  Gnnf. 

Bln-au'ral  (bTn-a'r«l  or  bt-na'r^/l),  a.  [Pref.  bin-  '\- 
aurnlA     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used  by,  both  ears. 

Bind  (bind),  V.  t.  {imp.  BoDNn  (bound)  ;  p.p.  Bound, 
formerly  Bounuen  (bound"n) ;  p.  iir.  &  rh.  n.  Binding.] 
[AS.  hindan,  jx-rfi-ct  tense  band,  hnndmi,  p.  p.  brnidm  ; 
akin  to  D.  id  G.  binden,  Dan.  bindr,  Sw.  A-  Ii-cl.  himla, 
Goth.  Mndan,  Kkr,  b'iridh{tor  bhandh)  to  bind,  cf.  Gr. 
ir«i<Ttia  (for  irfvdfia)  cable,  and  L.  ojj'nnlir.  VSO]  1.  To 
tie,  or  confine  with  n  rord,  band,  ligature,  chain,  etc. ; 
to  fetter  ;  to  make  fa«t ;  aa,  to  bind  grain  in  bundles ;  to 
bind  a  prisoner. 


2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  hold  by  physical  force  or  in- 
fluence of  any  kind ;  as,  attraction  binds  the  planets  to 
the  sun  ;  frost  binds  the  earth,  or  the  streams. 

lie-  hutdeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.    Jijb  xxviii.  U. 
Whom  Satan  Imth  boit/ul,  lo,  these  eighteen  years.  LuAr  xui.  16. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  bndage  or  dress ; 
—  sometimes  with  vp  ;  as,  to  bind  up  a  wound. 

4.  To  make  fast  (a  thing)  about  or  ^tpoji  sometliing,  as 
by  tying  ;  to  encircle  ivit/i  something  ;  as,  to  bind  a  belt 
about  one  :  to  hind  a  compress  upon  a  part. 

5.  To  prevent  or  restrain  from  customary  or  natural 
action  ;  .as,  certain  drugs  bind  the  bowels. 

6.  To  protect  or  strengthen  by  a  baud  or  binding,  as 
the  edge  of  a  carpet  or  garment. 

7.  To  sew  or  fasten  together,  and  inclose  in  a  cover ; 
as,  to  bijid  a  book. 

8.  Fig.;  To  oblige,  restrain,  or  hold,  by  authority,  law, 
duty,  promise,  vow,  affection,  or  other  moral  tie  ;  as,  to 
hind  the  conscience  ;  to  biiid  by  kindness;  bound  by  af- 
fection ;  commerce  binds  nations  to  each  other. 

Who  made  our  laws  to  fiiitd  us,  not  himself.    Mdtim. 

9.  (Imw)  (a)  To  bring  (any  one)  under  definite  legal 
obligations ;  esp.  luider  the  obligation  of  a  bond  or  cove- 
nant. Abbott,  {b)  To  place  under  legal  obligation  to 
serve ;  to  indenture  ;  as,  to  biiid  an  apprentice  ;  —  some- 
times with  out ;  a.s,  bound  out  to  service. 

To  bind  over,  to  put  under  bonds  to  do  something,  as  to 
appear  a-t  court,  to  keep  tlie  peace,  etc. —  To  bind  to.  to 
contract ;  as,  to  hijid  one's  sell  lo  a  wife.  —  To  bind  up  in, 
to  cause  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with ;  to  absorb  in. 

Syn.  —  To  fetter  ;  tie ;  fasten ;  restrain ;  restrict ;  oblige. 

Bind  (bind),  v.  i.  1.  To  tie  ;  to  confine  by  any  ligature. 
Tliey  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind.  Shak. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  grow  hard  or  stiff  ;  to  cohere  or  stick 
together  in  a  mass  ;  as,  clay  binds  by  heat.        Mortimer. 

3.  To  be  restrained  from  motion,  or  from  customary  or 
natural  action,  as  by  friction. 

4.  To  exert  a  binding  or  restraining  influence.    Locke. 
Bind,  n.     1.  That  which  binds  or  ties. 

2.  Any  twining  or  climbing  plant  or  stem,  esp.  a  hop 
vine  ;  a  bine. 

3.  {Metal.)  Indurated  clay,  when  much  mixed  with 
the  oxide  of  iron.  Kirwan, 

4.  {Mu£.)  A  ligature  or  tie  for  grouping  notes. 
Bind'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  binds;  as,  a  binder  of 

sheaves  ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  bind  ;  as,aiij((/crof  books. 

2.  Anything  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope,  or 
band ;  a  bandage  ;  —  esp.  the  principal  piece  of  timber 
intended  to  bind  together  any  building. 

Bind'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  A  place  where  books,  or  other 
articles,  are  bound  ;  .a  bookbinder's  establishment. 

Bind'heim-ite  (btnd'him-ite),  n.  [From  Bindhetm, 
a  German  who  analyzed  it.]  (Min.)  An  amorphous  anti- 
monate  of  lead,  produced  from  the  alteration  of  other 
ores,  as  from  jamesouite. 

Bind'ing  (blud'Tng),  a.     That  binds  ;  obligatory. 

Binding  beam  (Arrh.),  the  main  timber  in  double  floor- 
ing. —  Binding  joist  iArch.},  the  secondary  timber  in 
double-framed  flooring. 

Syn,  —  Obligatory  ;  restraining ;  restrictive ;  stringent ; 
astringent;  costive;  styptic. 

Bind'ing;,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or 
th.it  which,  binds. 

2.  Anything  that  binds ;  a  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a 
book,  or  the  cover  with  the  sewing,  etc. ;  something  that 
secures  the  edge  of  cloth  from  raveling. 

3.  pi.  {yaut.)  The  transoms,  knees,  beams,  keel- 
son, and  other  chief  timbers  used  for  connecting  and 
strencrthening  the  parts  of  a  vessel. 

Blnd'ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  bind. 

Bind'ing-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  property  of  being 
bindiiiL; ;  "bligatory  quality.  Coleridge. 

Bind'weed''  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Conrolvidiis ;  as,  greater  bindweed  {('.  Sepiiim);  leeser 
bindweed  (('.  aj-veiisis) ;  the  white,  the  blue,  the  Syrian, 
bindweed.  The  black  bryony,  or  Tarnvs^  iscaUed  black 
bindweed,  and  the  Smilaz  aspera,  rough  bindweed. 

The  fragile  hindmed  btlls  and  bryony  rings.     Tennyson. 

Bine  (bin),  n.  [Bind,  cf.  Woodbine.]  The  winding  or 
twtniTit,'  stem  of  a  hop  vine  or  otlier  climbing  plant. 

Bl-nerr'ate  (bt-nerv'fit),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -p  nerviis 
sinew,  nerve.]  1.  {Bot.)  Two-nerved  ;  —  .applied  to 
leaves  which  have  two  longitudinal  ribs  or  nerves. 

2.  {Zo'fjl.)  Having  only  two  nerves,  as  the  wings  of 
some  insects. 

Blng  (bTng),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bingr,  Sw.  hinge,  G.  beige, 
hfuge.  Cf.  Prov.  E.  bink  bench,  and  bench  coal  the  up- 
permost stratimi  of  coal.]  A  licip  or  pile  ;  or,  a  bing  of 
wood.  "Potato  bings.^^  Burns.  "A  bing  of  corn." 
Surreu.     [Obf!.  or  Dad.  Eng.  &  Srnf.'\ 

Bln-1'O-dide  (bln-i'o-dYd).  n.     Same  as  DnoDiDE. 

Blnk  (hink^.  n.     A  bench.     [Xorth  of  F.vg.  &.  Scnt-I 

Bin'na-Cle  (bln'ni-k'n,  n.  [For  hittacle,  corrupted 
(ji^Th.  by  influence  of  bin)  fr.  I'g.  bitn- 
cula  binnacle,  fr.  L.  habi/acnhtm  dwell- 
ing place,  fr.  habitare  to  dwell.  See 
Habit,  and  cf.  Bittacle.]  {Xaut.)  A 
case  or  box  placed  near  the  helmsman, 
containing  the  cumpa.'iH  of  a  ship,  and  a 
light  tr>  kIiow  it  at  night.  Tottrn. 

Bln'ny  {-nj),  n.  {Zo'nl.)  A  large 
Bperii'srif  barbel  {Barhus  byrnii),  found 
in  tlie  Nile,  and  much  esteemed  fnr  food. 

Bin'0-Cle  (bTn'fi-kM),  n.  [F.  binorlr  : 
L.  bini  two  at  a  time  -f-  oculus  aye' 
{Opt.)  A  dioptric  telescope,  fitted  witl 
two  tubes  joining,  so  as  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  view  an  object  with  both  eyes  at 
once  ;  a  double-barreled  field  glass  or  an 
opera  glas-s. 

Bln-OC'a-lar  (bln-Sk'G-ler  or  bt-n5k'-),  a 


Binnacle. 
[Cf. 


hinoculaire.  See  Binocle.]  1.  Having  two  eyea.  "  Most 
animals  are  binocular.''''  Derham. 

2.  Pertaining  to  both  eyes ;  employing  both  eyes  at 
once  ;  as,  binocular  vision. 

3  Adapted  to  the  use  of  both  eyes;  as,  b.  binocular 
microscope  or  telescope.  Brenster. 

Bin-OC'U-lar  (bin-Sk'u-ler  or  bi-ni5k'-),  n.  A  binocu- 
lar  glass,  wliether  opera  glass,  telescope,  or  microscoiH:. 

Bin-OC'U-lar-ly,  adc.     in  a  binocular  manner. 

Bln-OC'U-Iate  (-lit),  a.     Having  two  eyes. 

Bi-no'mi-al  (ht-iio'mi-r/l),  7i.  [L.  6i.^  twice  -j-  nomen 
name  :  cf .  F.  binouie,  LL.  binomius  (or  fr.  hi-  -j-  Gr.  vofi-q 
distribution?).  Cf.  Monomial.]  {Alg.)  An  expression 
consisting  of  two  terms  coiniected  by  the  sign  plus  (-;-) 
or  minus  ( — ) ;  as,  a  -\-  b,  or  1  —  3. 

Bl-no'ml-al,  «■  1.  Consisting  of  two  terms  ;  per- 
taining to  binomials  ;  as,  a  binomial  root. 

2.  {Xat.  Hist.)  Having  two  names  ;  —  used  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  every  animal  and  plant  receives  two  names, 
the  one  indicating  the  genus,  the  other  the  species,  to- 
wliich  it  belongs. 

Binomial  theorem  M/(/.),  the  theorem  which  expresses 
the  law  of  formation  of  any  power  of  a  binomial. 

Bl-noml-nal  (bt-n5m'T-nnl),  a.  [See  Binobual.]  Of 
or  ptTtaiiiing  to  two  names;  binomial. 

Bl-n0m'i-n0U3  (bt-nOu/T-nus),  a.    Binominal.    [Ofts.] 

Bi-not'O-nous  (bt-n5t'o-niis),  a.  [L.  bini  two  at  a  time 
-|-  tonus,  fr.  Gr.  tovos,  tone.]  Consisting  of  two  notes;, 
as,  a  hinotonous  cry. 

Bi'nous  (bi'nus),  a.     Same  as  Binate. 

Bin-OS'a-late  (btn-5ks'a-lut  or  bt-u6ks'-),  ».  [Pref. 
bin-  -j-  oxalate.~\  {C/ieni.)  A  salt  having  two  equivaleuta. 
of  oxalic  acid  to  one  of  the  base  ;  an  acid  oxalate. 

Bin-ox'ide  (-Td),  n.  [Pref.  bin-  +  oride.]  {Chem.y 
Same  as  Dioxide, 

I  Bln'tU-rong(bTn'tu-rSng),n.  {Zo'ol.)  Asmall  Asiatic 
civf*t  nt  tlie  ^;eiius  .irctitis. 

Bi-nu'cle-ar  (bt-uu'kle-er),    )a.    [Fref.  hi- 4- nuclear, 

Bl-nu'cle-ate  (bt-nu'kle-at),  J  nucleate.}  {Biol.)  Hav- 
ing two  nuclei ;  as,  hinurleatc  cells. 

Bl-nu'cle-0-iate  (-o-lilt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  nucleolus.} 
{Bird.)  Having  two  nucleoli. 

Bi'0-blast  (bi'o-blSst),  n.  [Gr.  pio?  life  -f  -blast.} 
{Bird.)  Same  as  Bioplast. 

Bi-oc'el-late  (bt-i5s'ei-lat),  a.  [L.  6iV  twice  +  ocella- 
tus.  See  OcELLATED.]  {Zool.)  Having  two  ocelli  (eye- 
like spots)  ;  —  said  of  a  wing,  etc. 

Bi'0-chem^is-try  (biS-kSm'Ts-trJ),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'os  life= 
-f  E.  chemistry.}  {Biol.)  The  chemistry  of  living  organ- 
isms; tho  chemistry  of  the  processes  incidental  to,  and 
characteristic  of,  life. 

Bi  0-dy-nam'lcs  (-dt-nSm'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  ^loc  life  +  E. 
dyunuifs.}    ( Biol. )  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces  or  energy. 

Bi'o-gen  (bi'5-j5n),  n.  [Gr.  ^t'os  life  -\-  -gen.}  {Biol.y 
Bioplasm. 

Bi'0-gen'e-sls  (-j5n'e-.sTs),  I  n.     [Gr.  pi'os  life  -f-  yeVe- 

Bl-Og'e-ny  (bt-5j'e-n5'),  )  {7t?,vti'os, birth.]  {Biol.)- 
{a)  The  doctrine  that  the  genesis  or  production  of  living 
organisms  can  take  place  only  through  the  agency  of  liv- 
ing germs  or  parents  ;  —  opposed  to  abiogenesis.  \b)  Life 
develitpuieut  generally. 

Bi'o-ge-net'ic  (bi'o-je-uStlk),  a.  {Biol.)  Pertaining 
to  bi'igiMiesis. 

Bi-dg'e-nlst  (bt-5j'e-nTst),  n.  A  believer  in  the  theory 
of  biogenesis. 

II  Bl'og-no'sls  (bi'5g-no'sTs).  n.  [Gr.  ^^09  life  +  yroxTtr 
investiuMtion.]     {Biol.)  The  investigation  of  life. 

Bi-Og^ra-pher  (bt-5g'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  writes  an 
account  or  history  of  tlie  life  of  a  particular  person ;  & 
writer  of  lives,  as  Plutarch. 

BI  0-graphlc  (bi  o-grSflk),  la.     Of  or  pertaining  to- 

BI  0-graph'Ic-al  ( -I-k'/I),  (  biography  ;  containing 
biogritj.iiy.  —  BI  0-graph'lc-al-Iy,  adv. 

Bl-Og'ra-phlze  tbt-5g'r4-fiz),  v.  t.  To  write  a  historj- 
of  the  life  of.  Souther/. 

Bl-og'ra-phy  (-fS^),  n.;  pi.  Biographies  (-fTz).     [Gr. 
jSioypa»Jta  ;  ffio^  life  -|-  ypd(f>eiy  to  write  :  cf.  F.  hiographie. 
See  Graphic]     1.  The  written  history  of  a  person's  life. 
2.   Biographical  writings  in  general. 

Bl'0-lOg'lc  (bi'o-15j'Tk),  1  a.   Of  or  relating  to  biology- 

Bl'o  logical  (T-k/fl).    (     —  Bl'o-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Bl-Ol'O-gist  (bt-31'5-jTst),  n.  A  student  of  biology;, 
one  versed  in  the  science  of  biology. 

Bi-Ol'O-gy  (-jj),  71.  [Gr.  ^w  life+  -^^PU  '  f'f-  F.  bio- 
logic.} The  science  of  life;  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  living  matter  as  distinct  from  matter 
which  is  not  living  ;  the  study  of  living  tissue.  It  has 
to  ilo  with  the  origin,  structure,  development,  function, 
and  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 

II  Bl-ol'y-sls  (-T-sTs).  n.  [Gr.  ^I'os  life  -f  AvVts  a  dis- 
solving.]    (Biof.)  Tlie  destruction  of  life. 

Bl'0-lyt'lc  (bi'n-irt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fiicK  life  -f-  Xvav  to 
destroy.]     Relating  to  the  destruction  of  life. 

Bl'0-mag-netlc  (-mag-nSt'Tk),  a.  Relating  to  bio- 
maunetisui. 

Bio  mag'net  Ism  (-mJ£g'n5t-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  plov  life- 
-\-V..  intrffnrflsni.}     Animal  magnetism. 

Bl-om'e-try  (bi-um'f-tr>),;i.  [Gr.  ^I'o^life-f -mf/n/.] 
Measurement  of  life;  calculation  of  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  human  life. 

Bi'on  (bi'5n),  n.  [Or.  ftiMv  living,  p.  pr.  of  jStoOf  to- 
live.]  {Biol.)  The  physinlnt;i<-al  individual,  characterized 
by  definitencsB  and  iiiiti-jipiidcnrc  of  fvmction,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  niorphologicid  individual  or  morphon. 

Bl-on'0-my  (bi-5n'o-mJ),  n.  [Gr.  ^to«  life -f  i-omoc 
law.l     PhysioloKv.     [/^]  Dnnglison. 

Bl'0-phbr'    1  (i)i'o-for'),  «•     [^t.  ^I'oc  life  -f  «/»dpo9 

Bi'o-Dhore'  I  bearing,  fr-  ^epeiv  to  boar.]  (Biol.) 
Oiif  nf  tlie  .smaller  vital  units  of  a  cell,  tlic  bearer  of* 

Viliilitv  ,iri  i  lnTinlity.      Sic  I',\N<;KN,  111  SupjileUK'nt. 

Bi'O-plasm  (l'i'*-pIX?;*m),  n.  [(Jr.  flio?  life  4-TrAd(7^a 
form,  itiold.  fr.  nAnaa-riv  to  mold.]  {JHol.)  A  name  «iip- 
gested  by  Dr.  Beale  for  the  germinal  matter  supposed  to 


ale,  Benute,  cftre,   Om,   lUm,   ^k,  final,  ^j     evo,  event,  find,   fSrn,   recent;     See,   idea,  111;     old,   tftbey,   Orb,   Odd; 


BIOPLASMIC 

be  PHsenti.-il  to  llic  functions  of  all  living  bGlnps ;  the  ma- 
teriul  tliruiiis'li  whit-h  every  form  of  life  inauifeHlB  itaelf  ; 
unaltered  protophiHni. 

Bi^o-plas'mlc  (l-i'o-plSz'wTk),  a.  Fertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  bidjilusm. 

Bro-plast  (-pifisi),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'o?  life  +  irKicrtTtiv  to 
form.]  {liuil.)  A  tiny  niiiss  of  bioplasm,  in  itself  a  liv- 
ing unit  and  liaving  liniiiiitivo  power,  aa  a  living  white 

bloo.i  corpri.srlr  :    lnohhtst. 

Bl'0-plas'tlc(lii  u-i>IiWtik),  n.     {Bio}.)  Bioplamnic. 
Bl-or'gan  (la-urVn),  n.     [Gv.  ^cos  life  -f  E.  organ.'] 
(Jiiof.)  A  phy.siulugieal  organ;  a  living  orpan ;  an  organ 
endowed  with  funetion ;  —  distinguished  frotu  vlai-fjan. 

Bi-'o-staVlcS  (bi'S-stSt'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'o?  life  -f-  <TTa- 
Ti*cTJ.  See  Statics.]  (Biol.)  The  physical  phenomena  of 
<»r^':uN/id  IkmUl'h,  in  opposition  to  tliuir  organic  or  vital 
pheiiiiiiH-u;i. 

Bl  O-Sta-tls'tlCS  (-stti-tis'tTka),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'os  life  4-  E. 
st-rfi.sfic!;.]     (Bio/.)  Vital  statistics. 

Bi'0-tas'y  (hi'A-taks/J),  7i.     [Gr.  jSios  life  +  rafty  ar- 
rangement. J     (Biol.)  The  classification  of  living  orgau- 
isins  aeeordnie  to  their  structural  character  ;  taxonomy. 
Bl-Ot'ic  (bi-5t'ik),  (I.      [Gr.   0twTt«6?  pert,   to  life.] 
(Biol.)  Udating  to  hfe  ;  as,  the  bio/ic  principle. 

Bl'0-tltell>i'o-tit),  7z.  [From  i'iV,  a  French  natural- 
ist.] (Mi/i.)  Mini  <  ontaining  iron  and  magnesia,  gener- 
ally of  a  blaek  i>r  -iark  green  color  ;  —  a  common  constit- 
uent of  crv.st:dlirii^  rm-k.-^.      See  MiCA. 

Bl-pal'mate  U-t-pill'm^tt),  a.  [Pref.  bi- i- pnlmnte.] 
(Bot.)  Pahuately  branched,  with  the  branches  again  pal- 
mated. 

Bl'pa-ri'e-tal(bi'p4-ri'e-tal),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  ~\- parietal.'] 
(Ajial.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diameter  of  the  cranium, 
from  one  parietal  fossa  to  the  other. 

Blp'a-rous  (bip'a-ius  ;  'Sil),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -\- par  ere 
to  bring  fortli.]     Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Bi-part'1-ble  (bt-pjirt'T-bM),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bipartible.  See 
BiPAitTrrE.]     Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  parts. 

Bi-par'tlent  (bt-par'shent),  a.  [L.  bis  twice -f^jar- 
liens.,  p.  pr.  of  partire  to  divide.]  Dividing  into  two 
parts.  —  71.  A  number  that  di\-ides  another  into  two 
equal  parts  witliout  a  remainder. 

Bi-par'tlle  (bt-par'tll),  a.  Divisible  into  two  parts. 
Bip'ar-tlte(bTp'ar-tIt  or bt-par'tit; '277),a.  [L.  bipar- 
titiis,  p.  p.  of  bipiirtire;  bis  twice  -f  portire.  See  Par- 
tite.] 1.  Being  in  two  parts;  liaving  two  correspondent 
parts,  as  a  legal  contract  nr  writing,  one  for  each  party  ; 
shared  by  two  ;  as,  a  hipartile  treaty. 

2.  Diviiled  into  two  parts  almost  to  the  base,  as  a  leaf  ; 
consisting  nl  two  parts  or  subdivisions.  Grny. 

Bi'paj'ti'tlon  (bi'par-tishTm),  n.    The  act  of  dividing 
into  two  parts,  or  of  making  two  correspondent  parts,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  divided. 
Bl-pec'tl-nate  (bt-p?k'tT-n£t), )  a.    [Pref.  bi--\-p€c(i- 
Bl-pec'tl-na'ted  (-na't6d),  j     naie.]    {Biol.)  Hav- 

ing twii  ni:trt,'in.s  toothed  like  a  comb. 

Bi'ped  (bi'p^'l),  71.     [L.  bipes  ;  bis  twice  -\-  pes,  pedis, 
foot :  cf.  F.  bipede.]     A  two-footed  animal,  as  man. 
Bl'ped,  a.     Having  two  feet ;  two-footed. 

By  which  thp  man,  when  licavenly  life  was  ceased, 
Beoame  a  liclpless,  naked,  bi^Jii/  beast.  £f/rom. 

Blp'e-dal  (bip'e-<lal  or  bi'pe-dffl ;  277),  a.     [L.  bipe- 
dalis:    cf.   F.   bipedal.      See  Biped, 
71.]     1,  Having  two  feet ;  biped. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  biped. 

Bl-pertate  (bt-p61'tat),  a.  [Pref. 
bi-  -\-  peltate.]  Having  a  shell  or  cov- 
ering like  a  double  shield. 

BJ-pen'nate  (bt-p6n'nSt),|  a.  [Pref. 

Bi-pen'na-ted  (-nfi-tEd),  )  bi-  + 
peini'ife:  cf.  L-  bipe7inis.  Cf.  Bi- 
PiNNATE.]  Having  two  wings.  **  Bi- 
peimatea  insects."  Derham. 

II  Bl-pen'nls  (-nTs),  n.  [L.]  An  ax 
with  an  edge  or  blaJe  on  each  side  of 
the  handle. 
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Bl-pu'pll-late  (bt-pu'pTl-lSt),  ft.  [Pief.  bi-  +  pupil 
(of  the  eye).]  {Zool.)  Having  an  cyelike  Rpot  on  the 
wing,  with  two  dots  witliin  it  of  a  dilierent  color,  as  in 
some  butterllieH. 

Bi'py-ram'l-dal  (bi/pT-ram'r-<b/I),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f 
pyramidal.]  (JonsiMting  of  two  pyramids  placed  base  to 
base;  having  a  pyramid  at  each  of  tlio  extremiticB  of  a 
prism,  as  in  4iuurtz  crystals. 

Bl-quad'rate(hi-kwAii'rit).  «.  [VrcA.bi-  -y  quadrate.] 
(Math.)  The  fourfli  power,  or  tlie  wjuure  of  l)je  square. 
Thus  4  X  4  —  !<;,  the  W|uare  of  4,  and  IG  X  10  ::z  tiiJU, 
tlie  birptadrat^-  of  4. 

Bl'quad-rat'lC  (bi'kwfid-rfttlk),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  tptad- 
rniie :  ci.  V.  hiiiuadraliqne.]  {Math.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  biijuadrate,  or  fourth  power. 

Biquadratic  equation  (Altj.),  an  equation  of  the  ftHirtii 
degree,  or  an  enuuticm  in  sonio  tenn  of  wliieh  the  un- 
known quantity  is  raised  to  the  fourth  power.  —  Biquad- 
ratic root  of  a  number,  the  square  root  of  the  squan-  n.<.t 
of  tliat  nunil)er.  Thus  tlie  square  root  of  HI  is  !(.  and  the 
square  root  of  y  is  J,  wliich  is  the  Oi'/uudratic  root  nt  hi. 

J/l/t/O/l. 

Bi'quadrat'ic,  v. 

biquadratic  H(juation, 

Bl-quln'tUe  (lu-kwIn'tTI),  71.  [Pref.  bi- -h  quiufi/r  .- 
cf.  F.  biquintile.]  {A.stnm.)  An  aspect  of  the  plan.-ts 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  by  titice  the  Jij'th 
part  of  a  grr:it  circle  —  that  i.s,  twice  72  degrees. 

Bl-ra'dl*ate(bi  raMT-at),»  a.     [Pref.   61- 4-  radiate.] 

Bl-ra'dl-a'ted  t-a'ted),       ]      Havi:       ' 
biradiate  tin 


(Mmjale  nr^enlaria).  It  is  waid  Hometlmeti  to  capture  and 
kil  small  birds  -Bird tick  (Zo../.,,a<Jiiiterou>.iimcct  par- 
tic  iipon  birds  (genuB  Oimtkomyta,  and  aUicH^usuuUy 


{Math.)  (a)  A  biquadrate.     {b)  A 


lish.  m  uch 
krged  :  t'  Anterior 
dorsal  lobes  ;  d 
Dorsal  later II 1 
arms ;  n  Lateral 
iirnia  ;  o  Esopha- 
gus ;  ,1  Stomach  ; 
it'ii'  rv  Water  tubes. 


Bl-pet'al-OUS    (bt-pet'ol-ils),    a.  Eminnaria  of  Star 

[VTGi.bi-+petalous.]    (5o/.)  Having     *''^*'     "' 

two  petals. 

II  Bl'pln-na'ri-a  (bT'pTn-ua'rT-a),  n. 
[NL  ,  fr.  L.  bis ivi\cK  -\- piima  feather.] 
(Zodl.)  The  larva  of  certain  starfishes 
as  developed  in  the  free-swimming 
staRe. 

Bl-pin'nate  (bt-pTn'nat),  |  a.    [Pref,  bi-  -f-  pinnate  ;  cf. 

Bl-pin'na-ted  (-na-tSd),   |   F.  bipi7in' 
Cf.  Bipennate]     Twice  pinnate. 

Bi'pin-nari-tld  (bl'pTn-n5t'T-fid), 
a.  [Pref.  bi- -{- pinnatijid.]  {Bot.) 
Doubly  pinnatiftd. 

A  bijiiuiiatijid  leaf  is  a  pinnatifid 
leaf  having  its  .segments  or  divisions 
also  pinnatifid.  The  primary  divisions 
are  pinnx  and  the  secondary  pin- 
nules. 

Bip'U-cate  (btplT-kat  or  bi'pli- 
kat;  277),  a.     [Pref.  bi- -\- plicate,]     Bipinnate  Lfaf  of  8 
Twice  folded  together.  He7isloxo.        I'innic  and  many 

Bl-pUc'i-ty  (bt-plTs'T-ty),  11.    The        Pmnulee. 
Btate  of  being  twice  folded  ;  reduplication.   [B.]   BaiJen. 

Bl-poaar  (bt-po'ler),  a.     iVi&t.  bi- ^  polar.    Cf.  Di- 
polar.]   Doubly  polar; 
having  two  poles;  as,  a 
ftipo^orcell  or  corpuscle. 

Bl'po-lai/l-ty  (bi'po- 
lar'T-tJ),  n.  Bipolar 
quality. 


Bipolar  Ganplion  Cell 
IniQ^jiuHed). 


Bl'pont  (bi'pSnt),  Bl-pont'lne  (bt-p5nt'Tn),  a.  {Bib- 
Hog.)  Relating  to  books  printed  at  Deuxponts,  or  Bi- 
poutium  (Zweibriickeu),  in  Bavaria- 

Bl-punc'tate  (bt-punk'tlt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  ■{-  punctate.] 
Having  two  punctures,  or  .spots. 

Bl-punc'tu-al  (-tu-al ;  135),  (/.    Having  two  points. 


Saving  two  rays;  as,  a 

Bl-ra'mous  (bt-ra'mus),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  +  ramous.] 
{Biol.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  two  branches. 

Birch  (berch),  71. ;  p/.  Birches  (-Sz).  [OE.  birrhr, 
birkj  AS.  birce,  beorc ;  akin  to  Icel.  bj'ork,  Sw.  bjork, 
Dan.  birk,  D.  berk.,  OHG.  piricha,  MHG.  birche,  birkr, 
G.birke,  Russ.  bereza,  Pol.  brzoza,  Serv.  brcza,  Skr. 
bhurja.  V254.  Cf.  Ist  Birk.]  1.  A  tree  of  several 
species,  constituting  the  genua  Betula;  as,  the  white  or 
common  bircli  {B.  alba)  (also  called  silver  birch  and  lady 
birch);  the  dwarf  birch  {B.  glandulosa);  tlie  paper  or 
canoe  birch  {B.  papyraeea) ;  the  yellow  birch  {B.  lutea) ; 
the  black  or-cherry  birch  {B.  lenta). 

2.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  birch. 

3.  A  birch  twig  or  birch  twigs,  used  for  flogging. 
(5^^  The  twigs  of  the  common  European  birch  (fl.  alba), 

being  tougli  and  slender,  were  formerly  much  used  for 
rods  iu  schools.    They  were  also  made  into  brooms. 

Tlie  threatening  twiga  of  birch.  ii/iak. 

4.  A  birch-bark  canoe. 
Birch   of  Jamaica,   a  species  (Bursera  gummifera)  of 

turpentine  tree.  —Birch  partridge.  (Zool.)  See  "Ruffed 
GitODSE.  ~  Birch  wine,  wine  made  of  the  spring  sap  of  tlie 
birch. —Oil  of  btrch.  {a)  An  oil  obtained^ from  the  bark 
of  the  common  Kuinp.Mn  lurch  (lietula  alba),  and  used  in 
the  preparation  m1  v;,.nimi('  (and  sometimes  of  the  imita- 
tion) Russia  leath.r,  to  wliidi  it  gives  its  peculiar  odor. 
(6)  An  od  prepared  from  tlu;  black  birch  IB.  lenta\.  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  for  which  it  is 
largely  sold. 

Birch,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  birch  ;  birchen. 

Birch,  V.  t.  limp.  &,  p.  p.  Birched  (bercht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  BtECHiNa.]  To  wliip  with  a  birch  rod  or  twig; 
to  flog. 

Birch'en  (berch"n),  a.     Of  or  relating  to  birch. 
He  paBsed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
I,ooks  out  Iroi.i  Yurrow'8^i>cAc7i  bower.     Sir  W.  .^rott. 
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Bird  (herd),  n.  [OP:.  brid,  bred,  bird,  young  bird, 
bird,  AS.  6r2"rfrf young  bird.  V92.]  1.  Orig.,  a  chicken; 
the  young  of  a  fowl ;  a  young  eaglet ;  a  nesthng  ;  and 
hence,  a  feathered  flying  animal  (see  ii). 

That  ungenl  le  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird.  Sliak. 

The  hrtjdds  [birds]  of  the  aier  have  nestes. 

Tijndale  (Maft.  viii.  20). 

a  Forehead;  6  Crown  or  Vertex  ; 
c  Occiput;  (/  Auriculara  (the  line 
crosses  the  nape);  e  Cervix  or  Ilind 
neck  ;  /Tertiariea  ;  (?  Secondaries; 
k  Primaries;  i  llnder  tail  coverts; 
h  Tail ;  I  Outer  or  Fourtli  foe  ;  in 
Inner  or  Second  toe  ;    ii   Tiiisns  ; 
o  Tibia  :    ;i   Abdomen    or  Belly  ; 
r  Greaterwing 
coverts  ;  s  Me- 
dian    coverta 
(the  line  cross- 
es   the    breast 
or  pectoral  re- 
gion) ;  ( Lesser 
coverts;     u    ••^  ■ 
Bastard    wing  ^^- 
or    Alula  ;      V 
Jugular  region  n 
or   the   Lower 
throat ;  w  Gu- 
hir    region    or 
Throat;  x  Nos- 
'i"^-  Bird  (External  Parts). 

2.  {Zool.)  A  warm-blooded,  feathered  vertebrate  pro- 
vided with  wings.     See  Ayes. 

3.  Specifically,  among  sportsmen,  a  game  bird. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  girl ;  a  maiden. 

ATid  hy  uiy  word  !  the  bonny  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry.  Campb*  U. 

Arabian   bird,    the  -^  -^ 

Bird    of  \         p  A-y 

eagle.    -    _     JCr>^ 
Bird    of  S 
Juno,  tlie 
peacock. 

louse    ^"'^  Louse  (if  duck  {Philopter 
(yo'd  )  a  </t(A),  much  enlarged, 

wiiigless  insect  of  the  group  Mallophaga.  of 
which  tlie  genera  and  species  are  very  nimier- 
ous  and  niostly  parasitic  upon  birds.  —Bird 
Bird  Mite  nilte  ( /'^ii/.).  a  small  mite  (genera  Z'''r/?;(ff* '/■.- 
(JJrrma-  "".^^  I>ermitleicfnis  and  allies)  para.sitic  upon 
My.-istu  art'  birds.  The  species  are  numerouf?.  -  Bird  of 
vm),  much  passage,  a  migratory  bird. —Bird  spider  i/iTo- 
enlarged.       ol.),    a  very   large   South    American    spider 


winged! 

Bird  (herd),  V.  i. 
catch  or  shoot  birds. 

2.  Hence  :  To  seek  for 
g  a  m  o  or  plunder  ;  to 
thieve.    [A'.]    B.  JoTtson. 

Blrd'boU'  (-bolt'),  71.  A 
short  blunt  arrow  for  killing 
birds  without  piereiuL 
them.  Hence  :  Anything 
wliich  BmitcH  without  pen 
etrating.  Shak. 

Bird'  cage^  or  Bird' 
cage'  (-kaj'),  n.    A  cage  for  confining  birdfi. 

Blrd'caU'  (.-kjiF),  n.  1.  A  sound  niade  in  imitation 
of  the  note  or  cry  of  a  bird  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
the  bird  or  its  mate. 

2.  An  instrument  of  any  kind,  as  a  whistle,  xxaed  in 
making  the  sound  of  a  birdcall. 

Blrd'catch'er  (-kSch  er ;  '2-M),  n.  One  wliose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  catch  birds  ;  a  fowler. 

Blrd'catch'lng,  n.  The  art,  act,  or  occupation  of 
catcliing  birds  or  wild  fowls. 

Bird'  cher'ry  (cl.gr'r^).  (Bot.)  A  shrub  {Pnin-uz 
J  ad'is)  found  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  It  beara 
small  black  cherries. 

Blrd'er  (-er),  n.    A  birdcatcher. 

Blrd'-eyed' C-id''),  a.  Quick-sighted;  catching  a  glance 
a.s  one  gncH. 

Bird'  fan'ci-er  (fan'sT-er).  1.  One  who  takes  pleas- 
ure in  rearing  or  collecting  rare  or  cruriouB  birds, 

2.  One  who  has  for  sale  the  various  kinds  of  birda 
which  are  kept  in  cages. 

Blrd'le  (berd'^),  n.  A  pretty  or  dear  little  bird  ;  —  a 
pet  name.  Tennyson. 

Blrd'1-kln  (-T-kTn),  n.    A  young  bird.  Thackeray. 

Bird'ing,  71.     Birdcatching  or  fowling.  Shak. 

Birding  piece,  a  fowling  piece.  ^-ihak. 

Blrdlet,  n.     A  little  bird  ;  a  ne.stling. 

Birdlike'  (-lik'),  a.     Reaembiing  a  bird. 

Blrd'Ume'  (-lim'),  n.  \_Bird  +  li7ne  viscous  sub- 
stance.] An  extremely  adhesive  viscid  substance,  usxially 
made  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  by  boiling,  fer- 
menting, and  cleansing  it.  When  a  twig  is  smeared  with 
this  substance  it  will  hold  small  birds  which  may  light 
upon  it.  Hence  ;  Anything  which  insuares. 
Not  f'in/liuie  or  Idean  pitcli  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mass  of  ciiinimy  juice.       Dryden. 

C^^  Birdlime  IB  also  made  from  mistletoe,  elder,  etc. 

Blrd'llme',  v.  t.  To  smear  with  birdhme ;  to  catciL 
with  birdlime;  to  insnare. 

VVlicn  the  heart  is  thus  birdliimd,  ihen  it  cleaves  to  every 
thing  it  meets  with.  Goodwin. 

Blrdllng,  n.     A  little  bird  ;  a  nestling. 

Blrd'man  {-in/7n).  n.     A  fowler  or  birdcatcher. 

Bird'  0!  par'a-dlse  i^\-  p3r'a-dis).  {Zo6l.)  The  name 
of  several  very  beautiful  birds 
of  the  genus  Parrtdi.tea  and  al- 
lied genera,  inhabiting  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  males  have  brilliant  color.s, 
elegant  plumes,  and  often  re- 
markable tail  feathers. 

C-^^  The  G7-eat  emerald  (Paro' 
disia.  apoda)  and  the  Lt-stier  em- 
erald  (P.  aiijior)  furnish  many  of 
the  plumes  used  as  ornaments  by 
ladies;  the  Red  is  P.  rubra  or 
.<!aiiguuiea  ;  the  Golden  is  Parotut 
aurea  or  Sixsetacea  ;  the  A'my  is 
Cincinnurus  regius. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
longer-billed  birds  of  another  re- 
lated group  (£"/>im(7cAin.7'i  from 
the  same  region.  The  Twelve- 
wired  {•Sele)irides  alba)  is  one  of  these. 
BiED,  and  Note  under  Apod. 

Bird'  pep'per  (pSp'per).  A  species  of  capsicum  ( Cap- 
sicam  haccatn/n),  whose  small,  conical,  coral-red  fruit  is 
among  the  most  pifjuant  of  all  red  peppers. 

Blrd's'-beak'  (berdz'bek'),  71.  (Areh.)  A  molding 
whose  section  is  thought  to  resemble  a  beak. 

Blrd'seed'  (berd'sed'),  n.  Canary  seed,  hemp,  millet, 
or  otlier  small  seeds  used  for  feeding  caged  birds. 

Bird's'— eye'  (berdz'i'),  a.  1.  Seen  from  above,  as  if  by 

a   flying  bird  ;   embraced  at  a  glance ;  hence,  general ; 

not  minute,  or  entering  into  details ;  as,  a  bird''s-eye  view, 

2.   Marked   with    spots   resembling    bird's   eyes;    as, 

binl's-eye  diaper  ;  bird's-rye  maple. 

Bird*S'-©ye',  n.  (Bot.)  a  plant  with  a  email  bright 
flower,  as  the  Adonis  or  pheasant's  eye,  the  mealy  prim- 
rose {Primula /arijiosa),  and  species  of  Veronica,  Gera- 
nium, etc. 
Bird's'— eye'  ma'ple  (ma'p'l).  See  under  Maple. 
Blrd*s'— loot'  (-foot),  71.  (Bot.)  A  papilionaceous 
plant,  tlie  Ornithopus,  having  a  curved,  cylindrical  pod 
tipped  with  a  short,  clawlike  point. 

Bird'B-foot  trefoil.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  (Lotus) 
with  clawlike  pods.  L.  coniiculatu.'i,  with  yellow  flowers, 
is  very  common  iu  Great  Britain,  (i)  The  related  plant, 
TrigorieUa  ontilhopodioide.^,  is  also  European. 

Blrd's'-moutil'  (-mouth'),  n.  {Arch.)  An  interior  an- 
gle or  notch  cut  across  a  piece  of  timber,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  edge  of  another,  as  that  in  a  rafter  to  be  laid 
on  a  plate  ;  —  commonly  called  croic''s-Joot  in  the  United 
St.ites. 

Bird's'  nest',  or  Bird's-nest  (nSst').  n.  1.  The  nest 
in  which  a  bird  lays  egirs  and  hatches  her  young. 

2.  {Cookery)  The  nest  of  a  small  swallow  {Collocalia 
nidijica  and  several   allied   species"),  of  China  and  the 
neicrhboring  countries,  which  is  mixed  with  soups. 
C^^  Tlie  nests  are  found  in  caverns  and  fissures  oi 


King  Bird  of  Paradise 
(Cincinrturus  reaiu.-,). 

See  Paradise 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   ap,   ttrn ;     pity ;     food,  ftfbt  j     out,   oil ;     chair  j    go ;     sine,   ink  j     ttien,  thin  j     box  j    zh  =  ^  in  azure. 


BIRD'S-NESTING 

cliffs  on  rocky  coasts,  and  are  composed  in  part  of  algrp. 
They  are  of  the  size  of  a  poose  et;;;.  and  m  substance  re- 
Bemblo  isingUiiis.    See  Illust.  under  Edible. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  orchideous  plant  with  matted  roots,  of 
the  genus  Keoltia  (X  nicliis-nvis). 

Bird'B-nest  pudding,  a  pudding  containing  apples  whose 
cores  have  been  replaced  by  sugar,  —  Yellow  bird'B  neBt, 
a  plant,  the  iluHulrupa  liijpoinlus. 

Blrd's'-nest'ing  (berdz'nSst'ing),  n.  Hunting  tor, 
or  takinc,  birds'  nests  or  their  contents. 

Bird'S'-tOngTie'  C-tiing'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  knotgrass 
{I'nhjqtinnin  niiculnrc). 

Biid'-Wit'tei  (berd'wIt'tSdl,  n.  Flighty,  passing 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another ;  not  having  the  fac- 
ultv  ol  attention.  _  ,.„    /''',"'''"• 

Blrec-lan'gu-lar  (birSk-tSn'gfi-ler),  u.  [Pref.  /"-  + 
rei-luiigulai:]  Containing  or  having  two  right  angles; 
as,  a  birectiinqidar  spherical  triangle. 

Bl'reme  (W'rem),  n.  [L.  biranis:  bis  twice  +  remvs 
oar :  cf .  F.  Mreme.'i  An  ancient  galley  or  vessel  with 
two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  

Bl-ret'ta  (bi-rSt'ta),  n.    Same  as  Berretta. 

Blr'gan-der  (ber'gSn-derl,  11 .     See  Bergandee. 

Birt  (berk),  n.  [See  Birch,  K.]  A  birch  tree.  [Prov. 
Eiin.l     "ThesilveriirA."  .        Tjiiyson. 

Krk,  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  European  minnow  (Lcitcs- 
cus  nhoi:inns).  ,  .  „        n    n,       i- 

Blrk'en  (berk"n),  v.  t.  [From  1st  Bibk.]  To  whip 
with  a  birch  or  rod.     [0^5.] 

Blrk'en,  n-     Birchen  ;  as,  bir/cen  groves.  Burns. 

Blr'kie  (ber'kl),  n.  A  lively  or  mettlesome  fellow. 
IJoailar,  Scol.^i  Bums. 

Birl  (berl),  r.  I.  &  i.  To  revolve  or  cause  to  revolve  ; 
to  spin.     iScol.'i  Sir  ir.  S^^otl. 

B&Kberl),  f.  <.  &  !.     [kS.byrUon.     V92.]    To  pour 

{beer  or  wine) ;  to  ply  with  drink  ;  to  drink ;  to  carouse. 
Oh.i.  or  Dinl.}  Skelton. 

BllTaw(ber'la),n.  [See  By-law.]  (iaic)  Alawmade 
by  husbandmen  respecting  rural  .affairs  ;  a  rustic  or  local 
law  or  by-law.     [Written  also  biirlaw,  birlie,  birley.'} 

Bi-ros'trate  (bl-rSs'trSt),  I  a.     [Pref.  bi-  +  rostrate.'} 

Bi-ros'tra-ted  (-trS-ted),  (  Having  a  double  beak,  or 
two  processes  resembling  beaks. 

The  capsule  is  hilocular  and  biro^lratpd.    Ed.  F.iicyc. 

Birr  (ber),  V-  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Birked  (herd);  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  n.  BIKEINO.]  [Cf .  OE.  /<i(i-,  bir,  wind,  storm  wind, 
fr.  Icel.  ti/rrwind.  Peril,  imitative.]  To  make,  or  move 
with,  a  wiurring  noise,  as  of  wheels  in  motion. 

Birr,  n.     1.  A  whirring  sound,  as  of  a  spinning  wheel. 

2.  A  rush  or  impetus ;  force. 

Blr'ms  (blr'riis),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  liVrws  akind  of  cloak. 
See  Berretta.]  A  coarse  kind  of  thick  woolen  cloth, 
worn  by  the  poor  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  also,  a  woolen  cap 
or  hood  worn  over  the  shoulders  or  over  the  head. 

Birse  (bers),  H.     A  bristle  or  bristles.     [Scot.} 

Blrt  (bert).  It.  [OE.  bwie  ;  cf.  F.  bertotinnm.  Cf. 
Bret,  Burt.]  (Zoul.)  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind;  the 
brill.     [U'ritten  also  tnirt,  bret,  or  Jn<^]     [Pror.  Eng.} 

Birth  (berth),  n.  [OE.  binth,  birth,  AS.  beorS,  grln/rcl, 
fr  beraji  to  bear,  bring  forth  ;  akin  to  D.  gehoorte,  OHG. 
burt,  gibnrt,  G.  geburt,  Icel.  biirSr,  Skr.  bhrii  bearing, 
supporting ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  beirthe  born,  brought  forth. 
V92.  See  1st  Bear,  and  cf.  Berth.]  1.  The  act  or 
fact  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  bom ;— generally 
applied  to  human  beings ;  as,  the  birth  of  a  son. 

2.  Lineage  ;  extraction  ;  descent ;  sometimes,  high 
birth ;  noble  extraction. 
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KU-cted  without  reference  to  6iVfft,  but  solely  for  qimlifica- 


3.  The  condition  to  which  a  person  is  bom ;  natural 
state  or  position  ;  inherited  disposition  or  tendency. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.      Dri/den. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  ;  as,  she  had  two  children 
at  a  biiih.     "  At  her  next  birth:''  Milton. 

5.  That  which  is  born ;  that  which  is  produced,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable. 

Poet.'-  ure  far  rarer  births  than  kings.         /?.  Jouson, 

Others  hatch  their  c-gs  and  tend  the  hirlti  till  it  is  able  to 

shift  for  it>=eU.  Addisun. 

6.  Origin;  beginning;  as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 
New  birth  (Theol.i,  regeneration,  or  the  commencement 

of  a  religious  life. 
Syn.— Parentage  ;  extraction;  lineage;  race;  family. 
Birth,  n.     See  Berth.     [O65.J  De  Foe. 

Blrth'day'  (berth'da'),  n.     i.  The  day  in  which  any 
person  is  born  ;  day  of  origin  or  commencement. 
Thn-e  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthilaij  of  invention.  CouTifr. 

2.  The  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  person  was  bom. 
In  whatever  succeeding  year  it  may  recur;  the  anuiver- 
eary  of  one's  birth. 

Thia  i-  iiiv  hiilhilnii:  as  this  very  day 

Was  Cu-^nis  horn.  Shak. 

Blrth'day',  «  Of  or  i»ertaiiiing  to  the  day  of  birth, 
or  its  iiiiuiversarv  ;  as,  birlhday  gifts  or  festivities. 

Blrth'dozn  (-dum),  n.  lUirth  -\-  -dom.']  Tlio  land  <>f 
one'.H  birth;  one's  inheritance.     [/;.]  Shnk. 

Blrth'lng,  n.  (Naul.)  Anything  added  to  raise  tin; 
HidcH  of  a  hltip.  Jlailfi/. 

Blrth'lesB,  a.  Of  mean  extraction.  [R."]  Sir  IT.  Srofl. 
'  Blrtll'mark'  (-markO,  n.  Some  peculiar  mark  or 
blemish  on  the  body  at  birtli. 

Mont  part  of  thi»  noble  litxcn-^v  carried  upon  their  body  for  a 
natural  birthmark,  .  .  .  a  enakc.  Sir  T.  Sorth. 

Blrth'night'  (-nit'),  n.     The  night  in  which  a  person 
is  bom  ;  theanniv4THary  of  that  night  in  succeeding  years. 
TIh-  lurji-Iir  hoii;;  in  Bpthlehem  fleUl, 
On  thy  hirihhi'ihf.  that  nun;;  thee  Saviur  l>orn.     MiUon. 

Bllth'placo'  f-plil«').  "•  The  town,  city,  or  country, 
wbi-rc  a  ptTHon  i«  born;  i)lace  of  origin  or  birth,  in  itw 
nion-  g'lx-ral  w-iise,     **  Tin-  liirlhplace  of  valor."    Jixrns. 

Birth'rl^ht'  (-ritOi  "■    Any  right,  privilege,  or  pi 
Aion  to  winch  a  person  ii 


estate  descendible  by  law  to  an  lieir,  or  civil  liberty  nnder 
a  free  constitution  ;  esp.  the  rights  or  inlieritauce  of  the 
tirst  born. 

Lc=.t  there  be  any  .  .  .  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  Jit'o.  xu.  lu. 

Birth'root'  (bertb'roof),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  {Trillium  erectnm),  and  its  astrii.gent  rootstock, 
which  is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Birth'wort'  (-wQrf),  "■  A  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs 
(Aristolorhia),  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Bis  (bis),  adv.  [L.  bis  twice,  for  duis,  fr-  root  of  duo 
two.  See  Two,  and  cf .  Bi-.]  Twice  ;  —  a  word  sliownig 
that  something  is,  or  is  to  be,  repeated  ;  as  a  passage  of 
music,  or  an  item  in  accounts. 

Bis-,  pyff-  A  form  of  Bi-,  sometimes  used  before  i,  c, 
or  a  vowel, 

Bi'sa  an'te-lope  (be'sa  an'te-lop).    {Zool.)  See  Oryx. 

Bi-sac'cate  (bt-sSk'kit),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  saccate.} 
(Bof.)  Haviiii,'  two  little  bags,  sacs,  or  pouches. 

Bis-cay'an  tbis-ka'«n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bis- 
cay in  Spain.  —  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Biscay. 

Bis'CO-tin  (bT.s'ki-tTn),  71.  [F.  biscotin.  See  Biscuit.] 
A  confection  made  of  tiour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs; 
a  sweet  biscuit, 

Bis'cuit  (bisncTt),  n.  [F.  biscuit  (cf.  It.  hiscotto,  Sp. 
hizcocho,  Pg.  biscoifto),  fr.  L.  bis  twice  +  cociiis,  p.  p.  of 
comiere  to  cook,  bake.  See  Cook,  and  cf.  Bisque  a  kmd 
of  porcelain.]  1.  A  kind  of  unraised  bread,  of  many  va- 
rieties, plain,  sweet,  or  fancy,  formed  into  fiat  cakes,  and 
baked  hard  ;  as,  ship  biscuit. 

According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Ko- 
maii3  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven.  (Jihhon. 

2.  A  small  loaf  or  cake  of  bread,  raised  and  shortened, 
or  made  light  with  soda  or  baking  powder.  Usually  a  num- 
ber are  baked  in  the  same  pan,  forming  a  slieet  or  card. 

3.  Eartlien  ware  or  porcelain  which  has  imdergone  the 
first  baking,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  glazing. 

4.  (Sciitp.)  A  species  of  white,  unglazed  porcelam,  m 
which  vases,  figures,  and  groups  are  formed  in  miniature. 

Meat  biscuit,  an  alimentary  preparation  consisting  of 
matters  extracted  from  meat  by  boihng,  or  of  meat 
ground  fine  and  combined  with  tlour,  so  as  to  form  bis- 
cuits. 

Bi-SCU'tate  (bt-sku'tiit).  n.  [Pref.  bi-  -t-  seutate.j 
(Bof.)  Resembling  two  bucklers  placed  side  by  side. 

II  Bise  (bez),  71.     [F.]     A  cold  north  wind  which  pre- 
vails on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterr.inean  and  in 
Switzerland,  etc. ;  —nearly  the  same  as  the  mistral. 
Bise  (bis),  w.    (Paint.)  See  Bice. 
Bi-sect'  (bi-s6kt'),  r.  L    [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Bisected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bisecting.]   [L.  bis  twice  -f  sccare,  sectum, 
to  cut.]     1.  To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts. 
2.  {(re07}i.)  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 
Bi-sec'tion  (bt-sek'shiin),  n.    [Cf.  F.  bissecli07i.'\    Di- 
vision into  two  parts,  esp-  two  equal  parts. 

Bi-sec'tor  (-ter),  11.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bisects ; 
esp.  {(';.■'»,).)  a  straight  line  which  bisects  an  angle. 

Bi-sec'tliX  (-trlk.s),  n.  The  line  bisectmg  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  of  a  biaxial  crystal. 

Bi-seg'ment  (bt-s6g'ment),  n.  [Pref.  6/-  -f-  segment.] 
One  of  two  ciiual  parts  of  a  line,  or  other  magnitude. 

Bl-sep'tate(bt-.sgp'tftt),a.  {Pref .  bi- +  septate.}  With 
two  partitiutis  or  septa.  Grny. 

Bi-se'rl-al(bt-se'rT-(7l),  (  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  serial,  seri- 
Bi-se'ri-ate  (-se'rt-at),  (  ate.]  In  two  rows  or  series. 
Bi-ser'rate  (bt-s6r'rut),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  serrate.} 
1.  {Bot.)  Doubly  serrate,  or  having  the  serratures  ser- 
rate, as  in  some  leaves. 

2-  (Zottl.)  Serrate  on  both  sides,  as  some  antennsp. 
Bl-se'tose  (bi-se'tos),   \a.  ['^ei.bi--\- .<!rtosr,setous.} 
Bi-se'tOUS  (bt-se'tfis),  (      Having  two  bristles. 
Bl-sex'OUS  (bt-s6ks'us),  a.    [L.  Ms  ti\-ice  +  serus  sex  : 
cf.  F.  bissere.}     Bisexual.     [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Bronne. 

Bi-sex'U-al  (-sexs'ii-al ;  135),  a.  \_'?TQi.bi- -\- sexiinl.} 
{Biol.)  Of  both  sexes;  hemiaphrodite;  as  a  flower  with 
stamons  and  pistil,  or  an  animal  ha\ing  ovaries  and  testes. 
Bi-sex'U-OUS  (-us),  a.  Bisexual. 
Bi-seye'  (be-su').  P-  ?•  of  Besee.  lObs.}  Chaucer. 
Evil  biaeye,  ill  looking.  [Obs.] 
Bish  (bTsb),  7).     Same  as  Bikh. 

Bish'Op  (Ittsh'up),  n.  [OE.  bischop,  hiscop,  bisceop, 
AS.  bisrti'j),  l/tsrop,  L.  episcopus  overseer,  superintend- 
ent, bislinp,  tr.  Or.  cViVkottos  ;  cfi  over  +  {tkottos  inspect- 
or, fr.  root  of  tTKonilv,  a^KinTefrBat,  to  look  to,  perh.  akin 
to  L.  specere  to  look  at.  See  Spy,  and  cf.  Episcopal.] 
1.  A  spiritual  overseer,  superintendent,  or  director, 


Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray  :  but  arc  now  retunied  unto  the 
"      "       '        I  lihhop  ol  your  souls.  1  I'ft.  ii.  L'.'i. 


entitled  by  birtli,  such  us  un 


Shepherd  and 

It  is  a  fact  now  gcnerallv  recof-nized  by  theologians  of  oil 
ehadc*  of  opinion,  that  in  the  lanstiase  of  the  New  Testament 
the  same  otTiccr  in  the  church  is  culled  indifferently  "  bishop  " 
(tTTitTKOTro?)  and  "  elder"  or  '*  presbyter."  J.  B.  J.ightfoot. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  or 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  one  ordained  to  tlie  high- 
est order  of  the  ministry,  superior  to  the  priesthood,  and 
generally  claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  The 
bishop  is  usually  the  spiritual  head  or  ruler  of  a  diocese, 
bihhopric,  or  see. 

ElBhop  in  partlbna  [Infidollnm]  f^.  f.  ^h.),  a  bishop  nf  a 
He*'  uliirh  .l.x-H  lint  a.tii.illv  ■■■y].-.\  ;  on.-  wlio  has  the  (.fflce 
Of  l.ish'>i>.  witliout  c^i.rri.il  iiiriMlirtion.  Sh>i<hu.  -  Titu- 
lar bishop  (Ii.  C.  f.Vi.),  a  term  othiially  substitu,tcil  in  isSJ 
for  bijihup  ill  parfibus,  -  Bench  of  Biflhops.  See  under 
Bench. 

3.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  some  other  churches, 
one  of  the  highest  cliurch  officers  or  superintendents. 

4.  A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  bishop's  miter  ;  —  formerly  called  nrrhrr. 

h.  A  beverage,  being  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges  or 
lemoUK,  and  wugar.  Stcijt. 

6.   An  old  nauu!  for  a  ivoman's  bustle,     [f.  S.} 
If,  hy  her  bifhnrjt,  nr  her  "  crnce  '*  alone, 
A  genuine  lady,  or  u  church,  in  known.  Stisf. 

Blsh'oPt  V.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  B18HOPKD  (-Apt)  ;  p.  pr. 


BISON 

A- 1  *.  71.  BisHoriNO.]  To  admit  into  the  church  by  confir- 
mation ;  to  contirm  ;  hence,  to  receive  formally  to  favor. 
Bish'op  (bIsh'Op),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p. p.  BlsHorED  (-upt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BISHOPINO.]  [From  the  name  of  the 
scoundrel  who  first  practiced  it.  }"oi/o«.]  (Far.)  To 
make  seem  younger,  by  operating  on  the  teeth ;  as,  to 
bis/iop  an  old  horse  or  liia  teeth. 

Tlie  plan  adopted  ia  to  cut  off  all  the  nippers  witli  a  saw  to 

the  i.roper  len^itli.  and  then  with  a  cutting  iii&truiiient  tie-  ojier- 

utnr  scoops  out  an  .ival  cavity  in  tlio  corner  niiipers.  wliicU  u 

ulterwards  burnt  witli  allot  iron  until  it  is  black.    ././/.  HuMi. 

Blsh'op-dom  (-dam),   n.      Jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  ; 

episcopate.     "  Divine  right  of  WA/io/^r/om."  MiUon. 

Bish'op-Uke'  (-lik'),  a.     Resembling  a  bishop ;  be- 

loni^iiig  to  a  bishop.  Futl:e. 

Bish'op-ly,  ".     Bishoplike ;  episcopal.     [Obs.) 

Blsh'op-ly,  a'Ir.     In  the  manner  of  a  bishop.     [Obs.) 

Blsh'op-rlc    (-rtk),    v.       [AS.   biscmprlce ;    bisceop 

bishop  +  rice  dominion.     See  -inc.]     1.  A  diocese;  the 

district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends. 

2.  The  office  of  a  spiritual  overseer,  as  of  an  apostle, 

bishop,  or  presbj-ter.  ^cts  i.  20. 

Blsb'op'B  cay  (bTsh'ups  kiSp').    iBot.)  A  plant  of  the 

genus  Milrlla  ;  niiterwort.  Longfeltou: 

Bish'op  sleeve'  (bish'up  sleV).     A  wide  sleeve,  once 

worn  hv  women. 

BlSh'op'S  length'  (blshTips  ISngth').  A  canvas  tor  a 
portrait  measuring  58  by  1)4  inches.  The  half  bishop 
measures  45  by  50. 
Blsh'op-stOOl'  (-stool'),  n.  A  bishop's  seat  or  see. 
Bish'op' S-weed'  (-tips-wed'),  rt.  (Bo/.)  (n)  An  um- 
belliferous plant  of  the  geuus  Amvli.  (ii)  Goutweed 
iJE'tnjiniliinti  pi'ijagraria). 

Bish'op's-wort'  (bTsh'Hps-wflrt').  n.  (Bot.)  Wood 
hetony  (Stucbi/s  belonica);  also,  the  plant  called  fennel 
flower  (.V'!7''//''  Dumascena),  or  devil-in-a-bush. 
BlS'le  (blz'l),  r.  (.  To  busy  :  to  employ.  [Obs.} 
Bl-sU'i-cate  (bt-sIl'I-kSt),  ii.  (Mi"-  Chem.)  A  salt 
of  metasilicic  acid  ;  —  so  called  because  the  ratio  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  silica  to  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  as  two 
to  one.  The  bisilicates  include  many  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  minerals. 

Bisk  (bisk),  n.  [F.  bisqite.}  Soup  or  broth  made  by 
boiling  several  sorts  of  flesh  together.  King. 

Btek,  11.     [F.bisijue.}    (Tninis)    See  Bisque. 
Bl-smare'  (bl-smSr'),  Bi-smer'  (-smer'),  n.    [Ab.  bi- 
smn-.l     Shame;  abuse.     [Ol.s.}  ^'l'S"'^fl- 

Bls'mer  (biz'mer),  n.     1.  A  rude  steelyard.     [Aco/.J 
2.  (Zoul.)  The  filteen-spiued  stickleback  (Gasterosleus 
spiiuuhia).  r.     ..       ■      i, 

II  Bls-mlllah  (bis-mill.^),  mierj.  [Arabic,  in  the 
luame  of  God  !]  An  adjuration  or  exclamation  common 
among  the  Mohammedans.     [Written  also  Bizmillah.} 

Bls'mlte  (bTz'mit),  11.  (J/in.)  Bismuth  trioxide,  or 
bismutli  oclier.  ,       .        ,i       r 

Bls'mnth  (blz'muth),  n.  [Ger.  bismuth,  msmuth  :  cf. 
F.  bismuth.}  (Chem.)  One  of  the  elements;  a  metal  of 
a  reddish  white  color,  crystallizing  in  rhombohedrons. 
It  is  somewhat  h.arder  than  lead,  and  rather  brittle; 
masses  show  broad  cleavage  surfaces  when  broken  across. 
It  melts  at  507'=  Fahr.,  being  ea.sily  fused  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  It  is  found  in  a  native  st.ate.  and  as  a  constit- 
uent of  some  muierals.  Specific  gravity  9.8.  Atomic 
weight  207.5.     Symbol  Bi. 

E^"  Chemically,  bismuth  (with  arsenic  and  antimopyl 
is  intermediate  between  the  metals  and  noninetals ;  it  is 
used  in  thermo-electric  piles,  and  as  an  alloy  wnth  lead 
and  tin  in  the  fusible  alloy  or  metal.  Bismuth  is  the  most 
diamagiietic  substance  known. 

Elsmath  glance,  bismuth  sulphide  ;  bismuthinite.  —  Bis- 
muth ocher,  a  native  bismuth  oxide;  bismite. 

Bis'muth-al  (bTz'math-ol),  a.     Containing  bismuth. 
Bis'mnth-ic  (-Tk),  a.     (Cliem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bismuth  ;  containing  bismuth,  when  this  element  has  its 
higher  valence  :  a.«, /j/.s»if///iic  oxide. 
Bls'muth-U'er-ous  (-I£'er-us),  n.     [Bismuth  +  -fer. 

oils.}     Containing  l,i-iiulth. 

Bis'muth-lne  (l>iz'niutb-iu),    In.     Native    bismuth 

Bls'muth  In-ite  (-mutb-in-it),  (  sulpliide  ;  —  soiue- 
tiioes  called  hismiithile.  .   , 

Bls'muth-ous  (ua),  n.  (Chem.)  Of,  or  containing, 
bismuth,  w  hen  tliis  element  has  its  lower  valence. 

Bls'muth-yl'  (-n'),  n.  (Cliem.)  [Bi.^mulh  +  -It'-} 
A  radical,  BiO,  regarded  as  existing  in  some  of  the  basic 
salts  of  bisnuith. 

Bls'mu-tlte  (-mfi-tit),  n.  (Min.)  Hydrous  carbonate 
of  bismiitli,  an  earthy  mineral  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow- 
ish color.     [Written  also  iismuWiVc] 

Bi'son  (bi'sSn  ;  277),  ii.     [L.  iison,  Or.  pcauiv,  a  wild 

ox  •  akin  to  OUG.  vi.<iml,  irisanl,  G.  trisevi,  AS.  uesend, 

Icel.  rJsumIr:  cf.  F.  l>iso„.}     (Zodl.)  (a)  The  aurochs  or 

(/<)  The  American  bison  or  bullalo  (Bi- 


European  bison,     v-,  - ,  - 

son  Aiiiericanus),  a  large,  gregarious  bovine  quadruped, 


with  sh.aggy  mane  and  short  black  horns,  which  formerly 
roamed  in 'herds  over  most  of  tlio  temperate  portion  of 
North  America,  but  is  now  restricted  to  very  limited 
districts  in  tlie  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lUld  is 
rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 
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Bl-spi'nose  (bt-Bpi'nos),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  -j-  spinose.1 
{iCui'l.)  ll.ivin^'  two  spiiR'H. 

!  Bisque  (bTwk),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hiscnU.~\  Un- 
pliizt-.i  white  puiTflaui. 

Bisque,  n.  [I*'.]  A  point  taken  by  the  receiver  of 
odds  in  tlie  game  of  tennis  ;  also^  an  extra  innings  al- 
lowed to  a  weaker  player  in  erocpiet. 

II  Bisque,  n.     [F.]     A  white  Buup  made  of  crayfish. 

Bis-sex'tUe  (bis-s6ks'tTl),  n.  [L.  hissextiUs  annus, 
fr.  bissi  .rlus  {his  -\-  sextus  »ixtli,  fr.  sex  six)  the  BixtU  nf 
the  calends  of  March,  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  Felnu- 
ary,  which  was  reckoned  twice  every  fuurtli  year,  by  the 
intercalation  of  a  day.]  Leap  year  ;  every  fonrtli  year, 
in  which  a  day  is  added  to  the  mouth  of  ]''c;bruary  on  ac- 
count of  the  excess  of  the  tropical  year  (3fi5  d.  5  h.  48  m. 
4G  8.)  above  3G5  days.  But  one  day  added  every  four 
years  is  equivalent  to  six  hours  eacli  year,  wliich  is  11  ni. 
14  8.  more  than  tlie  excess  of  the  real  year.  Hence,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppress  tlie  bissextile  day  at  the  end  of 
every  century  which  is  not  divisible  by  4(10,  while  it  is 
retained  at  the  end  of  those  which  are  divisible  by  400. 

Bis-sex'tile,  n.     Pertaining  to  leap  year. 

Bis'son  (bts'sun),  a.  [OE.  bhvn,  hixne,  AS.  hisfn, 
prob.  for  hisriw ;  hi  by  -\-  saic  elear,  akin  to  xeou  to  see  ; 
«k-ar  when  near,  hence  short-sighted.  See  See.]  Pur- 
blind; blinding.     [ObsA     "/>*/,«"/(  rheum."  SImk. 

Blaster  I  (-ter),  n.     [F.  bistre  a  color  made  of  soot ;  of 

Bis'tre  1  unknown  origin.  Cf.,  however,  LG.  biestrr 
frowning,  tlark,  ugly.]  (Pabit.)  A  dark  brown  pigment 
extracted  from  tiie  soot  of  wood. 

Bl-stlp'uled  (bt-stTp'uld),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  slipide.'} 
{Hot.)  Having  two  stipules. 

Bls'tort  (bis'tort),  n.  [L  his  -f  tortus,  p.  p.  of  tor- 
quere  to  twist:  cf.  F.  bi.storte.}  (Hot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  genua  Polygonum,  section  liistorUi ;  snake- 
weed ;  adderwort.  Its  root  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent. 

Bls'tou-ry  (bTs'tSS-i;^),  ??.;  /)/.  Bistouries  (-rtz).  [F. 
histuuri.]  A  surgical  instrument  consisting  of  a  slender 
knife,  either  straight  or  curved,  generally  used  by  iutro- 
ducing  it  beneath  the  part  to  be  divided,  and  cutting 
towards  the  surface. 

Bls'tre  (his'ter),  n.    See  Bister. 

Bl-suPcate  (bl-sGl'kiit),  a.      [Pref.   bi-  -f  sidcaie.'] 

1.  Having  two  grooves  or  furrows. 

2.  {ZoYil.)  Cloven;  said  of  a  foot  or  hoof. 
Bl-SUl'cous  (-kus),  a.     [L.  bisufeiis;  his  twice  +  sul- 
cus furrow.]     Bisulcate.  Sir  T.  Brouiie. 

Bi-SUl'phate(-fat),Ji.  [Pref.  hi- -\- sulphate.']  {C/if>n.) 
A  sulphate  in  which  but  half  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or  radical,  thus  making 
the  proportion  of  the  acid  to  the  positive  or  basic  portion 
twice  what  it  is  in  the  normal  sulphates;  an  acid  sulphate. 

Bl-SUl'phlde  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  [Pref.  hi-  +  sulphide.] 
{('hem.)  A  sulphide  having  two  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the 
molecule  ;  a  disulphide,  as  in  iron  pyrites,  FeSj  ;  —  less 
frei|neutly  called  bisulphiiret. 

Bl-SUPphlte  (-fit),  n.  {Cheni.)  A  salt  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  which  the  base  replaces  but  half  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  ;  an  acid  sulphite. 

Bl-SUl'phu-ret  (-fu-ret),  n.  [Pref.  hi- -}- siilphwet.'] 
{Cheui.)  See  Bisulphide. 

BU  (bit),  n.  [OE.  6(7/,  bite,  AS.  bite,  bite,  fr.  bltan  to 
bite.  See  Bite,  n,  &  i'.,  and  cf.  Bit  a  morsel.]  1.  The 
part  of  a  bridle,  usually  of  iron,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse,  and  having  appendages  to  which  the 
reins  are  fastened.  S/ink. 

The  foamy  bridle  with  the  bit  of  gold.        ChauL-er. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  wliich  curbs  or  restrains, 

Bit,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ]}.  Bitted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Bitting.]  To  put  a  bridle  upon ;  to  put  the  bit  in  the 
month  of. 

Bit,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bite. 

Bit,  n.  [OE.  bite,  AS.  bita,  fr.  bitnu  to  bite  :  akin  to 
D.  beet,  G.  hisse7i  bit,  morsel,  Irel.  bid.  See  Bite,  v., 
and  cf.  Bit  part  of  a  bridle.]  1.  A  part  of  anything, 
such  as  may  be  bitten  otf  or  taken  into  the  mouth  ;  a 
morsel ;  a  bite.  Hence  :  A  small  piece  of  anything ;  a 
little ;  a  mite. 

2.  Somewhat ;  sometliing,  but  not  very  great. 

My  young  companion  was  a  bit  of  a  poet.      T.  Hook. 
Itf^""  This  word  is  used,  also,  like  jot  and  trhit,  to  ex- 
press the  smallest  degree ;  as,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser. 

3.  A  tool  for  boring,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  usually 
tunied  by  means  of  a  brace  or  bitstock.     See  Bitstock. 

4.  The  part  of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts 
upon  the  bolt  and  tumblers.  Knight. 

5.  The  cutting  iron  of  a  plane.  Knight. 

6.  In  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  a  small 
silver  coin  (as  the  real)  formerly  current;  commonly, 
one  worth  about  12^  cents  ;  also,  the  sum  of  12^  cents. 

Bit  by  bit,  piecemeal.  Pope. 

Bit,  M  sing.  pr.  of  Bid,  for  hiddefh.    [Obs.!    Chanrrr. 

Bi-take'  (bi-tak').  v.  t.  [See  Betake,  Betaught.] 
To  commend  ;  to  commit.     [0/>.«.l  Chiwer. 

Bi-tan'gent  (bt-tSn'jent),  a.  "[Pref.  hi-  -|-  tangent.^ 
{(ieom.)  Possessing  the  property  of  touching  at  two 
points.  —  n.  A  line  that  touches  a  curve  in  two  points. 

Bl-tar'trate  (bt-tar'trut),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  which  the  base  replaces  but  half  the  acid 
liytlrogen ;  an  acid  tartrate,  as  cream  of  tartar. 

'Bitch  (bich),  71.  [OE.  biche,  bicehe,  AS.  hicce ;  cf. 
Tcel.  hikkja,  G.  bctzc,  prtze."]  1.  The  female  of  the  canine 
kind,  as  of  the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox. 

2.  An  opprobrious  name  for  a  woman,  especially  a 
I'wd  woman.  Pope^ 

Bite  (bit),  V.  t.  [imp.  Bit  (bit) ;  p.  p.  Bitten  (-fn"). 
Bit;  p.  pr.  &  rb,  7?.  Biting.]  [OE.  fiiten,  AS.  bJfa7i  ; 
akin  to  D.  bijfen,  OS.  hlftin,  OHG.  biznn,  G.  beissen, 
Goth,  beitaji.,  Icel.  blta^  Sw.  bitn,  Dan.  hide,  L.  Jindere 
to  cleave,  Skr.  hhid  to  cleave.     V87.      Cf.  Fissure.] 

1.  To  seize  with  the  teeth,  so  that  they  enter  or  nip 


the  thing  fwlzed ;  to  lacerate,  rrueh,  or  wound  with  the 
teeth  ,  as,  to  bite  an  apple  ;  to  bite  a  crust ;  the  dog  hit  a 
man. 

Such  Hnnlitig  rn;jucH  ns  thcfic, 
Like  ratB,  oil  ttilc  the  Ikuly  curdh  utwuiii.  Shuk. 

2.  To  puncture,  abrade,  or  sting  with  an  organ  (of 
some  insects)  used  in  taking  food. 

3.  To  cause  sharp  pain,  or  smarting,  to  ;  to  luirt  or  in- 
jiu'c,  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense  ;  as,  pepper  biles 
the  mouth.      "  Frosts  do  bite  the  meads."  Skak. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in.     [Collo<p'\      Pope. 
6.  To  take  hold  of ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  adhere  to ;  as, 

the  anchor  bites  the  ground. 

The  lust  BCrfw  ol  the  ruck  liiivin;:  been  turned  so  often  that 
its  purchase  crumbled,  ...  it  turned  uiid  tiinifd  with  nolhiiiK 

To  bite  the  dust,  To  bite  the  ground,  to  fall  in  the  agonies 
of  deatli;  as.  In;  made  Iiis  eneiiiv  bitr  thi  'f'i.\t.  -  to  bit© 
in  (Etehin(i),  to  corrode  or  eat  into  metallic  plates  by 
means  of  an  acid.  —To  bit©  the  thumb  at  (any  one),  for- 
merly a  mark  of  contempt,  designed  to  provoKe  a  ijuar- 
rel ;  to  defy.  "  Do  you  bite  i/om-  thumb  nt  us  V  "  ^Shak. 
—  To  bite  the  tongue,  to  keep  silence.     •'Shak. 

Bite  (bit),  V.  i.  1.  To  seize  something  forcibly  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  wound  with  the  teeth  ;  to  liave  the  habit  of  so 
doing  ;  as,  does  the  dog  bite  f 

2.  To  cause  a  smarting  sensation  ;  to  have  a  proi)evty 
which  causes  such  a  sensation;  to  be  i)ungent ;  as,  it 
bites  like  pepper  or  mustard. 

3.  To  cause  sharp  pain  ;  to  produce  anguish  ;  to  hurt 
or  injure  ;  to  have  the  property  of  so  doing. 

At  the  last  it  [wine]  hittth  like  a  acrjicnt,  and  titingcth  Hkc  on 
adder.  I'rvv.  xxiii.  V;2. 

4.  To  take  a  bait  into  the  mouth,  as  a  fish  does; 
hence,  to  take  a  tempting  otfer. 

5.  To  take  or  keep  a  firm  hold  ;  as,  the  anclior  biiea. 
Bite,  n.     [OE.  bite^  bit,  bitt,  AS.   bite  bite,   fr.  h'ltan 

to  bite,  akin  to  Icel.  Iiit,  OS.  biti,  G.  hiss.  See  Bite,  v., 
and  cf.  Bit.]  1.  The  act  of  seizing  with  the  teeth  or 
mouth  ;  tlie  act  of  wovuiding  or  separating  with  the  teeth 
or  mouth;  a  seizure  witli  the  teeth  or  mouth,  as  of  a 
bait ;  as,  to  give  anything  a  hard  bite. 

I  have  known  a  very  good  fihher  aiijrle  dili^'cntly  foiirnr  ^ix 
hours  for  a  river  carp,  aud  not  have  a  intr.  iVuUo/i. 

2-  The  act  of  puncturing  or  abrading  witli  an  organ 
for  taking  food,  as  is  done  by  some  insects. 

3.  The  wound  made  by  biting ;  as,  the  pain  of  a  dog's 
or  snake's  bite;  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 

4.  A  morsel ;  as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  biting. 

5.  The  hold  which  the  .-ihort  end  of  a  lever  has  upon 
the  tiling  to  be  lifted,  or  the  hold  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  has  upon  another. 

6.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud.     [Colloq.'] 

The  baser  methods  of  getting  money  by  fraud  and  hitr,  by 
deceiving  and  overreaching.  lluuunist. 

7.  A  sharper  ;  one  who  cheats.     [Slang]         Johnson. 

8.  {Print.)  A  blank  on  the  edge  or  ronier  of  a  page, 
owing  to  a  portion  of  the  frisket,  or  something  else, 
intervening  between  the  type  and  paper. 

Bit'er  (bit'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bites  ; 
that  which  bites  often,  or  is  inclined  to  bite,  as  a  dog 
or  fish.     "  Great  barkers  are  no  biters.''''  Camden. 

2.  One  who  cheats;  a  sharper.     [Colloq.]     Spectator. 

Bi-ter'nate  (bt-ter'nit),  */.  [Pref.  hi-  +  teniate.] 
{L'ot.)  Doubly  ternate,  as  when  a  petiole  has  three  ter- 
nate  leaflets.  — Bl-ter'nate-ly,  adv.  Gray. 

Bi''the-ism  (bi'the-Tz'm),  n.  [Pref.  hi-  +  theism.'] 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  two  gods;  dualism. 

Blt'lng  (bit'Tng),  a.  That  bites;  sharp;  cutting;  sar- 
castic: caustic.    "  A  &i7m(7  affliction."    '•'■  K  biting  }c?X." 

Shak. 

Bit'ing  in'  (biting  Tn').  (Etching)  The  process  of 
corroding  or  eating  into  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  an 
acid.    See  Etch.  G.  Francis. 

Bit'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  biting  manner. 

Bitless  (btt'lSs),  a.     Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle. 

Bit'Stock''  (-st5k'),  n.  A  stock  or  handle  for  holding 
and  rotating  a  bit ;  a  brace. 

Bitt  (bit),  n.     (.V(7w/.)  See  Bitts. 

Bitt  (bit),  V.  t.    [See  EiTTs.]    {N'aut.) 

To  put  round  the   bitts;   as,  to  bitt   the 

cable,  in  order  to  fasten  it  or  to  slacken 

it  gradually,  which  is  called  veerinq  airay. 

"  Tot  fen. 

Bit'ta-Cle  (bit't^k'l),  n.  A  binnacle. 
[Oh.s.] 

BlVten  (bit't'n),  p.  p.  of  Bite. 

Bit'ten  (bit't'n),  a.  {L'ot.)  Termina- 
ting abruptly,  as  if  bitten  oti ;  premorse. 

Blt'ter  (-ter),  7^  [See  Bitts.]  (Xatit.)  A. 
turn  of  the  cable  which  is  round  the  bitts. 

Bitter  end.  that  part  of  a  cable  w}ii<h  is 
abaft  the  bitts,  and  so  within  board,  when 
the  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

Bit'ter  (hlt'ter),  a.  [AS.  biter;  akin 
to  Goth,  baitrs,  Icel.  bitr,  Dan.,  Sw..  D., 
&  G.  bitter,  OS.  bittar,  fr.  root  of  E.  bite. 
See  Bite,  v.  /.]  1.  Having  a  peculiar,  acrid,  biting  taste, 
like  that  of  wormwood  or  an  infusion  of  hops  ;  as,  a  bit- 
ter medicine  ;  bitter  as  aloes. 

2.  Causing  pain  or  smart;  piercing;  painful;  sharp; 
severe  ;  as,  a  bitter  cold  day. 

3.  Causing,  or  fitted  to  cause,  pain  or  distress  to  the 
mind ;  calamitous ;  poignant. 

It  IK  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord 
thy  (Joil.  Jer.ii.  I'J. 

4.  Characterized  by  sharpness,  severity,  or  cruelty ; 
harsh  ;  stern  ;  virulent ;  as,  hitter  reproach. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

Col.  in.  10. 

6.  Mournful ;  sad  ;  distressing  ;  painful ;  pitiable. 
The  Egyptians  .  .  .  made  their  lives  hitter  with  hard  bnndnjr 


One  fnrm  of 
Hitstock  and 
Uit. 


{Zo'ol.)  The  bntterbump 


iZout.) 


ing  bird 


European  Bittern  (iJofau- 

rua  ateltaris). 


Bitter  apple.  Bitter  encumber,  Bitter  gourd. 


J:.r.  i.  14. 
(liot.)  See 


CoLOCYNTH.  —  Bitter  croBB  (/t»t.:  a  plant  of  the  genuti 
Cardaminf,  esn.  C  amara.  Bitter  earth  i , !///».  I,  talc 
earth;  cahineu  magnesia.  —  Bitter  prloclplea  U'lufin.),  a 
class  of  Hubstances,  extracted  Ironi  vegetable  products, 
having  a  strong  bitter  taste  but  with  no  sharply  defined 
chemical  chara<'teriHtic8.  —  Bitter  salt,  Epsom  wdts; 
magnesium  sulphate.  -  Bitter  vetch  '//'//.  i.  a  name  given 
to  two  European  U-giimindUH  ln-rbh,  Vina  ttrohus  and 
/■Jrvnin  Krriiin.  —To  the  bitter  end,  to  the  last  extremity, 
however  calamitous. 

.Syii.  —  Acrid  ;  sliarj) ;  harsh  ;  pungent ;  stinging;  cut- 
ting ;  severe ;  iu:rimoniouM. 

BlVter  (bit'ter),  n.  Any  subHtauce  tliat  is  bitter.  Bee 
BriTKits. 

Bit'ter,  V.  t.     To  make  bitter.  Wolcott. 

Bit'ter-bump'  (bump'),  n. 

or  bittern. 

Bit'ter-ful  (-fi.il),  a.     Full  of  bittemesa. 

Bit'ter-ing,  n.  A  bitter  compound  used  in  adultera- 
ting beer;  biltr'rn. 

Bit'tor-ish,  '/.     Somewhat  bitter.  Goldsmith. 

Bit'ter-Ung  (-ITng),  n.  [G.]  {Zuol.)  A  roachliko 
K>irop(;an  fish  {Wiodima  nmarus). 

Bit'ter-ly,  "*/'■■     In  a  bitter  manner. 

Bit'tem  (bit'tem),  n.     [OE.  bitourr.  lutore.  hitter,  fr. 
F.  btitor ;  of  unknown  origin.] 
of  the  genus  7io/m/r«5,  allied  to 
the  herons,  of  various  speciet?. 

O^r^  The  common  European 
bittern  is  /iotauriis sftl/ari.s.  It 
makes,  during  the  brooding  sea- 
son, a  noise  called  by  Drydeii 
humprng,  and  by  Gold.-'iiiilli 
hooining.  The  American  l-ittern 
is  /{.  linfi'jiiiosus,  and  is  alM» 
called  stu/it'-dnrer  and  uieai/uw 
hen.    Sec  Stake-dhiveh. 

The  name  is  applied  to  other 
related  birds,  as  the  I'ust  bittr-rn 
(Artletta  exilis),  and  the  &un  tnl- 
Urn. 

Bit'tem,  "■     [From  Bitter, 
a.]   1.  The  brine  which  remains  . 
in  salt  works  after  the  salt  is  con- 
creted, haviuga  bitter  taste  from 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  which  it  contains. 

2.  A  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  Indi- 
rus,  etc.,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  in  adulterating 
beer.  Cooley. 

Bit'ter-nesS  (bTt'ter-nPs),  n.  [AS.  bitemys;  biter 
bitter  +  -nys  rz:  -ness.]  1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
bitter,  sharp,  or  acrid,  in  either  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense  ;  implacableness  ;  resentfulness  ;  severity;  keen- 
ness of  reproach  or  sarcasm  ;  deejj  distress,  grief,  or  vex- 
ation of  mind. 

Tlie  lip  that  curls  witli  hltlemrss.  Percii-ai. 

I  will  complain  in  tlio  bi(trruc<s  of  my  soul.    Job  vii.  11. 

2.  A  state  of  extreme  impiety  or  enmity  to  God. 
Thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bilteriiess,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity. 

.lets  viii.  2-'J. 

3.  Dangerous  error,  or  schism,  tending  to  draw  per- 
sons to  apostasy. 

Looking  diligently,  .  .  .  lest  any  root  of  hittemcs.i  unrincing 
uji  tronljle  you.  /ieh.  xn.  15. 

Bit'ter-nut'  (-nutO.  v.  (Bol.)  Tlie  s^vamp  hickory 
{Can/a  amarn).     Its  thin-shelled  nuts  are  bitter. 

Bit'ter-root'  (-roof),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Lewisia  redi- 
viv(i)  allied  to  the  purslane,  but  with  tieshy,  farinaceous 
roots,  growing  in  tlie  mountains  of  Idaho,  ilontana,  etc. 
It  gives  the  name  to  the  Bitter  Koot  mountains  and  river. 
The  Indians  call  both  the  plant  and  the  river  Sp^flum. 

Bit'ters  (-terz).  n.  pi.  A  liquor,  generally  spirituous, 
in  wbieh  a  bitter  herb,  leaf,  or  root  is  steeped. 

Bit'ter  Spar'  (spar').  A  common  name  of  dolomite  ; 
—  so  called  beeause  it  contains  magnesia,  the  soluble 
s;dts  of  which  are  bitter.     See  Dolomite. 

Bit'ter-SWeeV  (-swef),  «.  Sweet  and  then  bitter; 
nr  bitter  and  then  sweet ;  e^K  sweet  with  a  bitter  after- 
taste; hence  {Fig.).  plea.->ant  but  painful. 

Btt'ter-sweet',  n.  ~  1.  Anything  which  is  bittersweet. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple  so  called.  Goieer. 

3-  {Bot.)  (ii)  A  climbing  shrub,  with  oval  coral-red 
berries  (Solanum-  dulcamara) .  woody  nightshade.  The 
whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and  has  a  taste  at  first  sweetish 
and  then  bitter.  The  branches  are  the  officinal  dulcaj/i- 
ara.  {b)  An  American  woody  climber  {Celastrus  scan- 
dens),  whose  yellow  capsules  open  late  in  autumn,  and 
disclose  the  red  aril  which  covers  the  seeds ;  —  also  called 
Eoxbvn/  waxu-ork. 

Bit'ter-weed'  (-wed'),  "■  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Ambro- 
sia (.4.  artemisiiffoliu)  ;  Roman  wormwood.  Gray. 

Blt'ter-WOOd''(-w6BdO,  "•  A  West  Indian  tree  (Pi- 
em-na  exvelsa)  from  the  wood  of  which  the  bitter  drug 
Jamaica  quassia  is  obtained. 

Bit'ter-wort'  (-wfirf).  "■  {Bot.)  The  yellow  gentian 
{Gentiana  Ivten),  which  has  a  very  hitter  taste. 

Bit'tOCk  (-tuk),  n.  [See  Bit  a  morsel.]  A  small  bit 
of  anything,  of  indefinite  size  or  quantity;  a  short  dis- 
tance.    [Scot.}  Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Blt'tor    1  (iMt'ter),  71.    [See  Bfttern.]    {Zool.)  The 

Bit'tOUr  ]      bittern.  Dryden. 

Bitts  (bits),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  bitte,  Icel.  6tYi,  a  beam. 
V87.]  {Naut.)  A  frame  of  two  strong  timbers  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  on  which  to 
fasten  the  cables  .as  the  ship  rides  at  anchor,  or  in  warp- 
ing. Other  bitts  are  used  for  belayinc  {belaying  bitts), 
for  sustaining  the  windlass  {cnrrick  bitts,  jrinch  tdtts,  or 
windlass  bitts),  to  hold  the  pawls  of  the  windlass  {pairl 

Bl-tume'  (bi-tum'),  71.  [F.  See  Eitumes.]  Bitu- 
men.    [Poetic']  ^f"y- 

Bl-tumed'(bT-tumd'),ff.  Smeared  with  bitumen,  [i?.] 
*'  The  hatches  caulked  and  bitumed.^^  Shak. 

Bl-tU'mezi  (bt-tn'men).  71.  [L.  bitumen:  cf.  F.  6i- 
ttnne.  Cf.  Beton.]  1.  Mineral  pitch;  a  black,  tarry 
substance,  burning  with  a  bright  flame  ;  Jew's  pitch.    It 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    0m;     pit^ ;     food,    fo'ot;     out,    oil;     chair; 
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sine,   i^Ir;     then,   thin;     too?*;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


BITUMINATE 

occurs  as  an  abundant  natural  product  in  many  places, 
as  OD  the  shores  of  the  Dead  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is 
used  in  cements,  in  the  construction  of  pavements,  etc. 
See  Asphalt. 

2.  By  extension,  any  one  of  the  natural  hydrocarbons, 
including  the  hard,  solid,  brittle  varieties  called  asphalt, 
the  semisolid  maltha  and  mineral  tars,  the  oily  petro- 
leums, and  even  the  light,  volatile  naphthas. 

BMu'nU-nate  (bl-tu'mT-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bi- 
TUMiNATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bituminatiso.]  [L.  bilumi- 
iiatus,  p.  p.  of  bUiLininare  to  bituminate.  See  Bitumen.] 
To  treat  or  impregnate  with  bitumen;  to  cement  with 
bitumen.     "  Bitnminated  walls  of  Babylon."     Felthavi. 

Bi-tn'ml-nil'er-oas  (-nifer-us),  a.  IBUumen  +  -/er- 
Ous.}     Producing  bitumen.  Kirwan. 

Bf-tn'ml-ni-za'tlon  (-uT-za'ahiin),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.  biiumx- 
nisaiion.}     The  process  of  bituminizing.  Maniell. 

Bi-tU'mi-nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bituminized 
(-nizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bitumi.mzing.]  [Of.  t.  bdu- 
ininiser.l  To  prepare,  treat,  impregnate,  or  coat  with 
bitumen.  *    -t^   i- 

Bi-tU'ml-nOUS  (-nus),  a.  [L.  bituviinosus  :  cf.  ±.  bi- 
tuinineux.}  HaTing  the  quahties  of  bitumen;  com- 
pounded with  bitumen ;  containing  bitumen. 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed.    Milton. 

BItumlnoafl  coal,  a  kind  of  coal  which  jielda,  when  heat- 
ed, a  considerable  amount  of  volatile  bituminous  nuitter. 
It  bums  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame. -BitumlnouB  lime- 
atone,  a  mineral  of  a  browu  or  black  colur  (■mittiii^  an 
unpk-asant  smell  when  nibbed.  That  of  Dalmatia  is  so 
rhareed  with  bitumen  that  it  may  be  cut  Uke  soap.  —  Bl- 
tuminoua  shale,  an  argillaceous  shale  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  often  accompanying  coal. 

Bra-ret  (bi'u-rgt),  n.  [Fref.  bi-  +  urea.']  {Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  CoOjNgH^, 
formed  by  heating  urea.  It"^i8  intermediate  between  urea 
and  cyanuric  acid. 

Biy'a-len-cy  (bTv'a-lcn-sy),  n.  (Chem.)  The  quality 
of  being  bivalent. 

Blv'a-lent  (btv'a-lent),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f-  valens,  p. 
pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chejn.)  Equivalent  in  combining 
or  displacing  power  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  dyad. 

Bi'valve  n,l'v51v),  n.  [F.  bivalve;  bi-{JL.  bis) ^  valve 
valve.]  1.  {ZoOL) 
A  mollusk  having  a 
shell  consisting  of 
two  lateral  plates 
or  valves  joined  to- 
getherby  an  elastic 
ligament  at  the 
hinge,  which  is 
usually  stren  gt  h  - 
ened  by  promi- 
nences called 
teeth.  The  shell 
is  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  two 
transverse  muscles 
attached  to  the  in- 
ner surface,  as  in 
the  clam,  —  or  by 
one,  as  in  the  oys- 
ter. See  MoLLUscA. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  peri- 


Insidc  of  right  valve  of  a  Bivalve. 
a  a'  Anterior  and  Posterior  abductor 
muscle  impressions  ;  p  Pallial  hne  ;  .-^ 
Sinus  ;  c  Cardinal  tooth  ;  t  t  Lateral 
teeth  :  h  I,i-ament  ;  L  Luuule  ;  u 
Umbo  :  i-  Ventral  margin. 


carp  in  which  the  seed  case  opens  or  splits  into  two  parts 
or  valves. 

Bi'valve  (bi'vaW),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  valve.']  (Zool.  & 
Bol.)  Having  two  shells  or  valves  which  open  and  shut, 
as  the  oyster  and  certain  seed  vessels. 

Bi'Vaived  (bi'vSlvd),  a.  Having  two  valves,  as  the 
oyster  and  some  seed  pods  ;  bivalve. 

Bi-val'VOUS  (bi-v31'viis),  a.     Bivalvular. 

Bi-val'vu-lar  (-vS-ler),  a.     Having  two  valves. 

Bi-vault'ea(bi-valt'Sd),fi.  [Pvef.  bi- ~{- vault.l  Hav- 
ing two  vaults  or  arches. 

Bi-vec'tor  (bt-vSk't5r),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  +  rector.'] 
{Math.)  A  term  made  up  of  the  two  parts  p  +  pj  V — 1» 
where  p  and  pj  are  vectors. 

Bi-ven'tTEd  (bi-v5n'trr/l),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  -f  ventral.'] 
{Anal.)  Having  two  bellies  or  protuberances;  as,  a  bi- 
ventraJ,  or  digastric,  muscle,  or  the  biventral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Blv'l-al  (tjTvT-il),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  the  bivium, 

BWl-Oas  (blv'T-us  or  bi'vT-us;  277),  a.  [L.  bivius; 
bis  twice  -j-  *''«  way,]     Having,  or  leading,  two  ways. 

Bivious  theorems  and  Janua-faccd  doctrines.     Sir  T.  Brovme. 

[|  Blv'i-nin  (bTvT-um),  7?.  [L.,  a  place  with  two  ways. 
See  Bivioua.]  {Zool.)  One  side  of  an  echinoderm,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  ambulacra,  in  distinction  from  the 
opposite  side  (tritifim),  which  includes  three  ambulacra. 

Blv'onaC  (bTv'wak  or  bTv'o6-5k  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bivouac^ 
hivac,  prob.  f r.  G.  bfiwarhe,  or  beAiracht ;  bri  by,  near  -f- 
wucheii  to  watcli,  wache  watch,  guard.  See  By,  and 
Watch.]  {Mil.)  {a)  The  watch  of  a  whole  army  by  night, 
when  in  danger  of  surprise  or  attack.  (/*)  An  encamp- 
ment for  the  night  without  tents  or  coveriny. 

Biv'OUaC,  V.  7.  [ivip.  &  p.  p.  BlVOT'ACKKD  (-w5kt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bivouacking.]  {Mil.)  {a)  To  watch  at 
night  or  be  on  guarrl,  as  a  whole  army,  {h)  To  encamp 
for  the  lught  without  t^jnts  or  covering. 

Brweekly  {bi'wekiy),  a.  [Pref.  hi-  +  weelchj.] 
Occurring  or  appearing  once  every  two  weeks  ;  fort- 
nightly. —  n.  A  publication  Issued  every  two  weeks.  — 
Bi'week'ly,  n<!v. 

Bl-wroye'  (l>^-ri'),  v.  t.  To  bewray  ;  to  reveal.  [Obs.] 

Blz'an-tlne  (I.Tz'«n-tin).    S^e  Bvzantink. 

Bl-zarro'  fb^-J:;^r'),  a.  [v.  bizarre  o<lcl,  fr.  Sp.  hi- 
znrro  gallant,  brave,  liberal,  prob.  of  Basque  origin  ; 
cf.  BaH(|ue  liizarra  Iward,  whence  the  meaning  manh/, 
hrfivc.'\  Odd  in  manner  or  appearance  ;  fantiwtic  ;  whiiri- 
«ical  ;  extravagant ;  groU-twpn'.  C  Kitif/xlri/. 

Bl-Zet'  (b?:-zi^t'),  n.  [Cf.  Brzri,.]  The  upper  fuc<-t«-d 
portion  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  projects  from 
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the  setting  and  occupies  the  zone  between  the  girdle  and 
the  table.     See  Brilliant,  n. 

Blab  (bl5b),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blabbed  (blSbd) ;  p. 
pr.  it  vb.  n.  Blabbing.]  [Cf.  OE.  blaberen,  or  Dan.  blab- 
bre,  G.  plnppern,  Gael,  blabarnn  a  stammerer  ;  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  also  Blubber,  v.]  To  utter  or  tell 
uimecessarily,  or  in  a  thoughtless  mangier  ;  to  publish 
(secrets  or  trifles)  without  reserve  or  discretion.  Vdall. 
And  yonder  a  vile  physician  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient.  Tennyson. 

Blab,  V.  i.  To  talk  thoughtlessly  or  without  discre- 
tion ;  to  tattle  ;  to  tell  tales. 

She  must  burst  or  blah.  Dryden. 

Blab,  n.    [OE.  blahbe.]    One  who  blabs  ;  a  babbler  ;  a 

telltale.     "Avoided  as  a  Wa&.'*  Milton. 

For  who  will  open  hiniKelf  to  a  blah  or  a  babbler,    liacun. 

BlabHber  (-ber),  n.     A  tattler;  a  telltale. 

Black  (biak),  a.  [OE.  blak,  AS.  bl^ec ;  akin  to  Icel. 
blakkr  dark,  swarthy,  Sw.  black  ink,  Dan.  blif^k,  OHG. 
blach,  LG.  &  D.  blaken  to  burn  with  a  black  smoke.  Not 
akin  to  AS.  blac,  E.  bleak  pallid.  V98.]  1-  Destitute 
of  light,  or  incapable  of  reflecting  it;  of  the  color  of 
soot  or  coal ;  of  the  darkest  or  a  very  dark  color,  the 
opposite  of  white;  characterized  by  such  a  color;  as, 
black  cloth  ;  black  hair  or  eyes. 

O  ni^ht,  with  hue  so  black  !  Shak. 

2.  In  a  less  Uteral  sense  :  Enveloped  or  shrouded  in 
darkness  ;  very  dark  or  gloomy  ;  as,  a  black  night ;  the 
heavens  black  with  clouds. 

I  epy  a  black,  BuspiciouG,  threatening  cloud.         Shak. 

3.  Fig.  :  Dismal,  gloomy,  or  forbidding,  like  dark- 
ness; destitute  of  moral  light  or  goodness;  atrociously 
wicked;  cruel;  mournful;  calamitous ;  horrible.  "This 
day's  black  fate."  ^^  Black  villainy."  *' Arise,  black 
vengeance.'*     '■'■  Black  day."     '■'•Black  despair."      Shak. 

4.  Expressing  menace,  or  discontent ;  threatening ; 
sullen  ;  foreboding  ;  as,  to  regard  one  with  black  looks. 

C^^  Black  is  often  u.sed  in  self-explaining  compound 
words ;  as,  black-eyed.,  black-i:iced,  black-haired,  black- 
\isaged. 

Black  act,  the  English  st.atute  9  George  I.,  which  makes 
it  a  felony  to  appear  armed  in  aiiy  park  or  warren,  etc., 
or  to  hunt  or  steal  deer,  etc.,  with  the  face  blackened  or 
diseuised.  Subsequent  acts  inflicting  heavy  penalties  for 
malicious  injuries  to  cattle  and  niacliiuery  have  been 
called  black  «(■/';. —  Black  angel  {ZouD,  a  fish  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida  (UolacantUus  Iricotor),  with  the  bead 
and  tail  yellow,  and  the  middle  of  the  body  black.  -  Black 
antimony  i  C/iein.),  the  black  sulphide  of  aiitimuny,  SI>^.S  . 
used  in  pyrotechnics,  etc.  —  Black  bear  iZvl'i.K  the  mm- 
mon  American  bear  (('rsiis  Aviericanus).  —  Black  beast. 
See  BSte  noire.  —  Black  beetle  (Zo'6/.),  the  common  large 
cockroach  (Blatta  orienfalu).  —  'B\b.c)l  and  blue,  the  dark 
color  of  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  mixture  of  blue.  "To  pmch  the  slatterns  hla-  k  and 
f.hit."'  ////(/i7'7-rts.— Black  bonnet  (^oii/.),  the  black-headed 
bunting  {Emberizn  SrhaniicJns)  of  Europe.  —  Black  can- 
ker, a  disease  in  turnips  and  other  crops,  produced  by  a 
species  of  caterpillar.  -  Black  cat  {Zool.),  the  fisher,  a 
quadruped  of  North  America  allied  to  the  sable,  but  lar- 
ger. See  Fisher.  Black  cattle,  any  bovine  cattle  reared 
lor  slaughter,  ia  distinction  from  dairy  cattle.  [Encf.y  — 
Black  cherry.  See  under  Cherry,  ~  Black  cockatoo  ( Zool. ), 
the  palm  cockatoo.  See  Cockatoo.  -  Black  copper.  Same 
as  Mei-Aconite.  —  Black  currant.  {Hot.)  See  Currant. — 
Black  diamond.  (.I////.)  See  Carbonado.  —Black  draught 
{ .IA  (/.),  a  catliartii-  medicine,  composed  of  semia  and  mag- 
nesia.--Black  drop  (,!/'(/.),  vinegar  of  opium;  a  narcotic 
preparation  consisting  essentially  of  a  solution  of  opium 
in  vinegar.  —  Black  earth,  mold  ;  earth  of  a  dark  color. 
Woodirard.  —Black  flag,  the  flag  of  a  pirate,  often  bearing 
in  white  a  skull  and  cmssboncs ;  a  signal  of  defiance.  — 
Black  flea(Zo;;/.i.  a  rt(-;i  beetle  {Ilaltica  nemoruvi)  injuri- 
ous to  turnips.  Black  flux,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  tartar  with 
half  its  weight  of  niter.  Jhande  &■  C.  —  Black  fly.  (Zuol.) 
{a)  In  the  United  States,  a  small,  ven- 
omous, two-winged  fly  of  the  genus  .s'i- 
mali'ii/i,  of  several  species,  exceedingly 
abundant  and  troublesome  in  the  nor- 
thern forests.  The  larvae  are  aquatic. 
(b)  A  black  plant  louse,  as  the  bean 
aphis  (.4.  /ub:r).  —  Black  Forest  [a 
translation  of  G.  Srlitcar:irald].  a  for- 
est in  Baden  and  Wiirtemburc,  in  Ger- 
many ;  a  part  of  tlie  ancient  Hcrcynian 
forest. — Black  -*.-.- 

(Zool.)    See    B 

Heath  grouse.  —  Black  ^aas  ... 

grasslike  rush  of  the  species  Jnucus  Gerardi,  growing  on 
salt  marshes,  and  making  good  hay.  —  Black  guml/^M^t. 
an  American  tn-e.  the  tnpelo  or  pepperidge.  See  Tupelo. 
—  Black  Hamburg  (grape)  (Bot.).  a  sweet  and  juicy  va- 
riety of  ilark  piivplt'  or  "-black"  grape.  —  Black  horee 
(Zonl.),  a  tisb  of  tlir  Mississippi  valley  {<';/rlf)<fiis  rlojii/'f- 
(Hs),  of  tlic  sucker  family  ;  the  Missouri  sucker.  —Black 
UmuriZc"/.  I,  the  l.mmr  uvwroi  Madagascar  ;  the  arumn- 
l>f<  of  the  Miitivrs.  Black  list,  a  list  of  persons  wlio  are 
for  some  rejuson  thoiiglit  deserving  of  censure  or  punisli- 
ment ;  —  esp.  a  list  of  persons  stigniatizeil  as  insolvent  or 
iintnistworthy,  made  for  the  protection  of  tradesmen  or 
employers.  See  Blacklist,  »■.  f.  —  Black  manganeee 
If'/i'-m.).  the  black  oxide  of  nianganpse,  MnO.,.  Black 
Maria,  the  close  watron  in  wliicli  )>nsoiiers  :ire  e;irrie.l  to 
or  from  jail,  —  Black  martin  l/o,,/.\  the  eliiiiiney  swift. 
Sec  Swift.  —  Black  moBB  (/'"'.),  the  common  .so-i-;illi'd 
long  moss  of  tlic  soiitliern  United  States.  See  Tilland- 
siA.  —  Black  oak.  See  under  OAK.  Black  ocher.  See 
Wad.  —  Black  pigment,  a  very  fine,  light  carbonaceous 
substance,  or  lainpbliiek.  prepan-il  <  hi'-fly  for  the  ni;iim- 
facture  of  printers' ink.  It  i^  nlitniieil  by  iMMmni-'  lom- 
nion  coal  tar.  —  Black  plato,  sliecl  iron  liefnrc  it  istitiiici. 
h'nialit.  —Black quarter,  malignant  anthrax  wiLIi  t'liiJiorgc. 
mcnt  of  a  shoulder  or  (piarter,  etc.,  as  of  an  ox.  Black 
rat  (Zool.),  one  Of  the  species  of  rats  (Mas  7-attn.t),  nnu- 
nionly  infesting  houses,  —  Black  rent.  See  Blackmail. 
;;.,  .'J.  —  Black  nut,  a  disease  of  wheat,  in  whieli  ;i  bhick, 
moist  matter  in  deposited  in  tlie  (it^siires  of  Itu-  K'i:iiii. 
Black  Bheop.  one  in  a  family  or  coniprmy  who  is  iiiihUr'  the 
rest,  and  makes  tronhle.  Blark  «ilver.  (.!/(».)  Sei-  un- 
der Silver.  —  Black  and  tan,  l>la<k  mixed  or  spotted  wil  li 
tan  lolor  or  redilinh  brown;  uHcd  in  describing  ('ertaiii 
breeds  of  dogs.      Block  tea.    St'v  under  Tea.  — Black  tin 


ck  game,  or  Black  grouse.  r„„„i,    t-i,,  ,«.,.., 
fSE.  —  Black  grass  [Lot.),  a 
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{MininQ),  tin  ore  (cassiterite),  when  dressed,  etami>ed, 
and  washed,  ready  for  smelting.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  like  fine  sand.  ylnt</A^ —Black  walnut.  See 
under  Walnut.  —  Black  warrior  (Zuol.).  an  American 
hawk  (iiulfo  J/arlani). 

Syn.  —  Dark  ;  murky ;  pitchy  ;  inky  ;  somber ;  dusky  ; 
gloomy  ;  swart ;  Cimmerian  ;  ebon  ;  atrocious. 

Black(blak),a(ir.  Sullenly;  threateningly;  malicious- 
ly ;  so  as  to  produce  blackness. 

Black,  n.  1.  That  which  is  destitute  of  light  or 
whiteness  ;  the  darkest  color,  or  rather  a  destitution  of 
all  color ;  as,  a  cloth  has  a  good  black. 

JSlark  is  the  badj^o  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  Buit  of  niyht.       Shak. 

2.  A  black  pigment  or  dye. 

3.  A  negro  ;  a  person  whose  skin  is  of  a  black  color,  or 
shaded  with  black ;  esp.  a  member  or  descendant  of  cer- 
tain African  races. 

4.  A  black  garment  or  dress ;  as,  she  wears  black, 
pi.  {Obs.)  Mourning  garments  of  a  black  color  ;  funereal 
drapery. 

Friends  weeping,  and  blttcU,  and  obscquica,  and  the  like, 
show  death  terrible.  Bacon. 

That  was  the  full  time  they  used  to  wear  blacks  for  the  dtuth 
of  their  fathers.  Sir  T.  Aorth. 

5.  The  part  of  a  thing  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  black. 

Tlie  black  or  fiight  of  the  eye.      Sir  K.  Digby. 

6.  A  stain  ;  a  spot ;  a  smooch. 

Defiling,'  her  white  lawn  &£  chastity  with  ugly  filacib  of  lust. 

liowley. 

Black  and  white,  WTiting  or  print  ;  as.  I  must  have  that 
statement  in  black  ami  white.  —Blue  black,  a  pigment  of  a 
blue  black  color. —Ivory  black,  a  fine  kind  of  animal 
charcoal  prepared  by  calcining  ivory  or  bones.  When 
ground  it  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  cop- 
perplate printing.  —  Berlin  black.    See  under  Berlin. 

Black,  V.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Blacked  (blSkt) :  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blacking.]      [See  Black,  a.,  and  cf.  Blacken.] 

1.  To  make  black  ;  to  blacken  ;  to  soil ;  to  sully. 
Ther  have   their  teeth  hlackcK  both  men  and  women,  for 

thev  siiy  a  dog  hath  his  teeth  white,  therefore  they  will  black 

theira.  Hakluyt. 

Sins  which  Hack  thy  soul.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  make  black  and  shining,  as  boots  or  a  stove,  by 
applying  blacking  and  then  polishing  with  a  brush. 

Black'a-moor  (-a-mobr),  n,  [_Black  -\-  Moor.]  A 
negro  or  negress.  Shak, 

Black'  art'  (art').  The  art  practiced  by  conjurers 
ami  witches;  necromancy;  conjuration;  magic. 

^^^^  This  name  was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  nec- 
romancy, imder  the  idea  that  the  latter  term  was  derived 
from  7iiger  black,  instead  of  veKpos,  a  dead  person,  and 
fiavTeCa,  divination.  Wripht. 

Black'-a-vlsed'  (-a-vist'),  «•     Dark-visaged  ;  swart. 

Blackl)aU'  (-bal'),  ji.  1.  A  composition  for  blacking 
shoes,  boots,  etc.*;  also,  one  for  taking  impressions  of 
engraved  work. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  esp.  one  used  as  a  negative  in 
voting  ;  —  in  tliis  sense  usually  two  words. 

Black-ball',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blackballed  (-bald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blackballing.]  1.  To  vote  against,  by 
putting  a  black  ball  into  a  ballot  box  ;  to  reject  or  ex- 
clude, as  by  voting  against  with  black  balls ;  to  ostracize. 
He  wa&  blaclhalled  at  two  clubs  in  succession.     Tliackevay. 

2.  To  blacken  (leatlier,  shoes,  etc.)  with  blacking. 

Blackl)and'  (-bSnd'),  n.  {Min.)  An  earthy  carbonate 
of  iron  containing  considerable  carbonaceous  matter ; — 
valuable  as  an  iron  ore. 

Black'  bass'  (bas')-  {Zoul.)  1.  An  edible,  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  United  States,  of  the  genus  Microptents. 
The  small-mouthed  kind  is  M.  dohmie'i;  the  large- 
mouthed  is  M.  salriioidrs. 


Elack  Bass  {.Micoptcrus  salmoidfs).  {%) 

2.  The  sea  bass.     See  Blackfish,  3. 

Black'ber-ry  (biak'b6r-rJ-)<  "■  [OE.  blakberye,  AS. 
bhrcherie  ;  bhf.r  black  +  herie  berry.]  The  fruit  of  sev- 
eral species  of  bramble  {Rubus);  also,  the  plant  itself. 
Bvbiis  frvtirosus  is  the  blackberry  of  England  ;  B.  villo- 
sus  and*  B.  Cuvndensis  are  the  high  blackberry  and  low 
blackberry  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  other 
kinds. 

BlackTslrd  (bl-tk'b^rdV  7(.  {Zool.)  In  England,  a  spe- 
cies of  thrush  ( TiintiLK 
mcrnla),  a  singing  bird 
witli  a  fine  note;  the 
merle.  In  America  the 
name  is  given  to  several 
birds,  as  the  Qin'scalas ver- 
sicolor, or  crow  blackbird ; 
tlio  A  fji'LTns  pha'n  icetts, 
or  re.l-winged  blackbird  ; 
tlie  rowliird;  the  rusty 
gra-k!e.  etc.  See  Keowino. 

Black'board'  (-bord'), ;(. 
A  liroad  board  painted  black,  or  any  black  surface  on 
whidi  writing,  drawing,  or  the  working  of  mathematical 
llrolthins  can  bo  done  with  chalk  or  crayons.  It  ia  much 
iise<l  in  schools. 

Black'  book'  (bftftk').  1.  One  of  several  books  of  a 
I>ohtical  cliaracter,  published  at  different  times  and  for 
(lilVerent  purposes  ;  — so  called  eitlier  from  tlie  color  of 
tlie  binding,  or  from  the  character  of  the  contents. 


Dlackhird  of  Europe  (  TurduM 
mertda).    i,X) 
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Biuckcnp  of  Europe  (Sijln 
atrtcapilla). 


2.  A  book  roiTipileJ  in  the  twelfth  cpiitury,  contnin- 
jiiR  a  tlescription  of  the  court  of  extrluMpii  r  ol  l';iit;l,iiiil, 
jin  official  .statriiifnt  of  the  revenues  of  tlic  croun,  t-tc 

3.  A  book  c-ontainiut;  details  of  tlie  L-iioriiiitii;K  prac- 
ticed in  the  EnKliwh  monasteries  and  reliKioiis  buusew, 
»coinpiled  by  order  of  their  visitors  under  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Jiafiten  their  dissulution. 

4.  A  book  of  admiralty  law,  of  the  luRhoflt  authority, 
■compiled  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.      Bouvitr.    Wlmrt'in. 

5.  A  book  kept  for  the  purpose  of  rcKistering  the 
names  of  persons  liable  to  censure  or  punishment,  as  in 
ithe  Englisli  universities,  or  the  English  armies. 

6.  Any  book  whicii  treats  of  necromancy. 

Black'— browed'  (biak'broud'),  «.     Having  black  eye- 
brows.      Hence  :     Gloomy  ; 
<lismal ;  threnti'ning  ;  forbid- 
<iing.  ,S7/((A-.     Jhyden. 

Black-bur'nlan      war'- 

Ijler    (bl;1U-Iifir'nT-nn    war'- 

bler).      [Niiiiied    from   filrs. 

H/iirlchtrni,  an  Knt,'lisli  lady.] 

4^Zo'6l.)  A  beautifvd  warbler 

of  the  United  States  {Dnt- 

tlroica  Jilackbumiie),      The 

male  is  strongly  marked  with 

■orange,  yellow,  and  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  has 

an  orange-yellow  breast. 

Black'cap' (-kJlp'),  ".  1-  iZodl.)  (a)  A  small  Euro- 
pean song  bird  {Sylvia  aln'ra- 
pilla\  witli  a  black  crown  ;  tliH 
inoe  k  nightingale.  {b)  An 
American  titmouse  {Pa  i  n  s 
•atricapiUus) ;  the  chickadee. 

2.  \Cookrry)  An  apple 
roasted  till  black,  to  be  served 
in  a  dish  of  boiled  custard. 

3.  The  black  raspberry. 
Black'coat'   (-koto,  ".     A 

■clergy  m  an;  —  familiarly  so 

called,  as  a  soldier  is  sometimes  called  a  redcoat  or  a 

■bluecodt. 

Black'COCk'  (-kSk'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  male  of  the 
European  black  grouse  ( Tetrao  tetiir,  Linn. ) ;  —  so  called 
by  sportsmen.  The  female  is  called  gray  hen.  See 
Heath  grouse. 

Black'  death'  (dSth').  A  pestilence  which  ravaged 
Europe  and  Asia  in  tlie  fourteenth  century. 

Black'en  (biak"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blackened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blackening.]  [See  Black,  a., 
and  cf.  Black,  v.  /.]     1.  To  make  or  render  black. 

While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.         Pope. 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  darken;  to  cloud.  *■'  Blackmrd 
"the  whole  heavens."  South. 

3.  To  defame  ;  to  sully,  as  reputation  ;  to  make  infa- 
mous ;  as,  vice  blackens  the  character. 

Syn.  —  To  denigrate ;  defame  ;  vilify  ;  slander ;  calum- 
niate ;  traduce  ;  malign  ;  asperse. 

Black'en,  v.  ?.    To  grow  black  or  dark. 

Black'en-er  (blak''n-er),  n.     One  who  blackens. 

Black'-eyed'  (-Id'),  n.     Having  black  eyes.     Dn/ilen. 

Black'-laced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  black,  dark,  or 
gloomy  face  or  aspect. 

Black'feet'  (biak'fef),  n.  pi.  (Efhu.)  A  tribp  of 
North  American  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  tlie  country 
irom  the  upper  Missouri  River  to  the  Saskatchewan,  but 
.now  much  reduced  in  numbers. 

Black'fln'  (-fTn').  7J.     {Zodl.)  See  Blitbfin. 

Black'flsll  (-fish),  71.      1.   {Zool.)  A  smaU  kind  of 
"Whale,    of 
the    genus  -L 

Globicepha-  ^  ^ 
lux,  of  sev- 
eral species. 
The  most 
common  is 
G.  melas. 
Also  some- 
times applied  to  other  whales  of  larger  size. 

2.  {Zo6l.\  Tlie  tautogof  New  Enghmd  (rrt^Ao^/a). 

3.  {Zn'vl.)  The  black  sea  baas  {Crn/ropristis  (ttrariiis) 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  an  excellent  food  fish ;  — 
locally  called  also  black  Harry. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  fish  of  southern  Europe  (Centrolophus 
j)07npilns)  of  the  Mackerel  family. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  female  salmon  in  the  .spawning  season. 
'    |[^^  The  name  is  locally  applied  to  other  fislies. 

Black'fOOt'  (-fdSf).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Black- 
feet  ;  as,  a  Blackfoot  Indian.  —  n.     A  Blackfoot  Indian. 

Black'  Irl'ar(fri'er).  {Ecd.)  A  friar  of  the  Domin- 
ican order; — ■  called  also  predicant  and  preach  ing  Jrinr; 
in  France,  .lacohiti.     Also,  sometimes,  a  Benedictine. 

Black'guard{bl5g'gard),7i.  [Black -^ guard.]  1.  The 
;8cullions  and  lower  menials  of  a  court,  or  of  a  nobleman's 
household,  who,  in  a  removal  from  one  residence  to  an- 
other, had  charge  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and  being  snuit- 
ted  by  them,  were  jocularly  called  the  "  black  guard  ;  *' 
.also,  the  servants  and  hangers-on  of  an  army.     [Obs.} 

A  louny  Blave,  that  .  .  .  rode  with  the  hlark  guant  in  the 
■duke's  carriiigc.'mongst  spits  anil  dnpijing  pans.  Wthstcr  (\C,V1). 

2.  The  criminals  and  vagrants  or  vagabonds  of  a  town 
•or  community,  collectively.    [Obs.] 

3.  A  person  of  stained  or  low  character,  esp.  one  who 
■uses  scurrilous  language,  or  treats  others  with  foul  abuse  ; 
a  scoundrel ;  a  rough. 

A  man  whose  manners  and  eentinient'*  are  docidedlv  below 
■those  of  hiB  class  deserves  to  be  culled  a  hlack'juuiiL  Miicaulay. 

4.  A  vagrant;  a  bootblack  ;  a  gamin.     [Obs.] 
Black'guard,   v.  t.     [ijnp.    &  p.  p.   Blackguarded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blackguabdisg.]     To  revile  or  abuse  in 
scurrilous  language.  Sonihey. 

Black'guard,  a.  Scurrilous;  abusive;  low;  worth- 
less ;  vicious ;  as,  blackguard  language. 


Blackfish  (  Globicepfiahut  »i«?a.<). 


Black'guard -Ism  d.l.Vgiird-Tz'm),  n.    The  conduct 

or  l;iiigii;iK<'  of  a  lihickgiiard  ;  rufManism. 

Black'guard-ly,  "'/''.  iV  '/.  In  the  manner  of  or  resem- 
bling a  l)l.ickguard  ;  abusive;  scurrilous;  rufllanly. 

Black'head'  (-hKd'),  ii.     {Zoid.)  Tlie  scaup  duck. 

Black'heart'  (-hUrf),  n.  A  heart-shaped  cherry  with 
a  vi-ry  'iark-colored  skin. 

Black'-heart'ed,  a.  Having  a  wicked,  malignant 
diHprtsition  ;  morally  bad. 

Black'  hole'  (hoi').  A  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a 
prison  ;  a  military  lock-up  or  guardroom  ;  —  now  com- 
monly with  allusion  to  tlie  cell  (the  Black  Hole)  in  a  fort 
at  Calcutta,  into  which  140  English  prisoners  were  tlirust 
by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowla  on  the  night  of  June  20,  175*j, 
and  in  which  12^  of  the  prisoners  died  before  morning 
from  lack  of  air. 

A  discipline  of  unlimited  autocracy,  upheld  by  rods,  and  (er- 
u1l-8,  anil  the  hlar/c  holr.  II.  Sj"-?urr. 

Black'ing,  71.  1.  Any  preparation  for  making  tilings 
black  ;  e.sp.  one  for  giving  a  black  luster  to  boots  and 
sliiirs,  or  to  stoves. 

2.   The  a<t  or  process  of  making  black. 

Black'lsh,  «.     Somewhat  bla<'k. 

Black'-jack'  (-jSk'),  jj.  l.  {Min.)  A  name  given  by 
English  miners  to  sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende  ;  —  called 
also  /alse  galena.    See  Blende. 

2.  Caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  used  to  color  wines,  spirits, 
ground  coffee,  etc. 

3.  A  large  leather  vessel  for  beer,  etc.     [06s.] 

4.  {Hot.)  The  (^«er(HA'7i!(/fa,  or  barreu  oak. 

5.  The  ensign  of  a  pirate. 

Black'  lead' (ISd').  Plumbago;  graphite.  It  leaves 
a  bliicUish  mark  somewhat  like  lead.     See  Graphite. 

Black'lead',^'.  A   Tocoat  or  to  polish  wit  li  bhuk  lead. 

Black'leg'  (dSg'),  n.  1.  A  notorious  gambl.-r.  ['  '<illo'].  \ 

2.  A  disease  among  calves  and  sheep,  cliariutcrized  by 
a  settling  of  gelatinous  matter  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes 
in  the  neck.     [Eng.'\ 

Black'  letter  (let'ter).  The  old  English  or  Gothic 
letter,  in  wliicli  the  early  English  manuscripts  were 
written,  and  the  first  English  books  were  printed.  It 
was  conspicuous  for  its  blackness.     See  Type. 

Black'-let'ter,  a.  l.  Written  or  printed  in  black  let- 
ter ;  as,  a  black-letter  manuscript  or  book. 

2.  Given  to  the  study  of  books  in  black  letter ;  that  is, 
of  old  books ;  out  of  date. 

KciJihIc,  a  black-letter  man  !  J.  Boaden. 

3.  Of  or  pertainuig  to  the  days  in  the  calendar  not 
marked  with  red  letters  as  saints'  days.  Hence  1  Un- 
lucky ;   inauspicious. 

Black'Ust'  (blSk'lTst'),  V.  t.  To  put  in  a  black  list  as 
deserving  of  suspicion,  censure,  or  punishment ;  esp.  to 
put  in  a  list  of  persons  stigmatized  as  insolvent  or 
untrustworthy,  —  as  tradesmen  and  employers  do  for 
mutual  protection ;  as,  to  blacklist  a  workman  who  has 
been  discharged.     See  Black  list,  under  Black,  ". 

If  you  blacklist  us.  we  will  boycott  you.    .John  Swinton. 

Black'ly,  adv.  in  a  black  manner ;  darkly,  in  color  ; 
gloomily  ;  threateningly  ;  atrociously.  "  Deeds  so  blackly 
grim  and  horrid."  Feltham. 

Black'mall'  (-mal'),  n.  [Black  -f  mail  a  piece  of 
money.]  1.  A  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  thing,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  to  certain  men  who  were  allied  to 
robbers,  or  moss  troopers,  to  be  by  tliem  protected  from 
pillage.  Sir  W.  Scotf. 

2.  Payment  of  money  exacted  by  means  of  intimidn- 
tion ;  also,  extortion  of  money  from  a  person  by  threats 
of  public  accusation,  exposure,  or  censure. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  Black  rent,  or  rent  paid  in  corn,  flesh, 
or  the  lowest  coin,  as  opposed  to  "white  rent,"  whicli 
was  paid  in  silver. 

To  levy  blackmail,  to  extort  money  by  threats,  as  of  in- 
jury to  one's  reputation. 

Black'mall',  (•./.  [imp.&p.p.  Blackmailed  (-maid'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blackmailing.]  To  extort  money  from 
by  exciting  fears  of  injury  other  than  bodily  harm,  as 
injury  to  reputation,  distress  of  mind,  etc. ;  as,  to  black- 
mail a  merchant  by  threatening  to  expose  an  alleged 
fraud.     [U.  ,'•'.] 

Black 'mail' er  (-er),  n.  One  who  extorts,  or  endeavors 
to  extort,  iiiinii*y,  by  blackmailing. 

Black'mall'lng,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  extorting 
money  by  exciting  fears  of  injury  other  than  bodily 
harm,  as  injury  to  reputation. 

Black'  Mon'day  (mun'da).  1.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1300,  which  was 
60  unusual  that  many  of  Edward  III.'s  soldiers,  then  be- 
fore Paris,  died  from  the  cold.  Stow, 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding 
on  Black  Mondai/last.  S/iak, 

2.  The  first  Monday  after  the  holidays ;  —  so  railed  by 
English  sch.Hdboys.  I/alliirell. 

Black'  monk'  (nuink').     A  Benedictine  monk. 

Black'moor  (-moor),?*.     See  Blackamoor. 

Black'-moutbed'  (-moutiid'),  a.  Using  foul  or  scur- 
rilous huiRuai^e  ;  slanderovis. 

Black'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  black; 
black  color ;  atrociousness  or  enormity  in  wickedness. 

They  're  darker  now  than  blackne^is.  Donne. 

Black'poU'  (-pol'),  71.  [Black -\- poll  he.a.a.']  {Zool.) 
A  warbler  of  the  United  States  {Dendroica  striata). 

Black'    pud'dlng    (pud'dlng).      A   kind   of  sausage 
made  of  blood,  suet,  etc.,  thickened  with  meal. 
And  fat  black  jiurlilings!,  —  proper  food, 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood.  Iluthbras. 

Black'  Rod'  (rod'),  (a)  The  usher  to  the  Chapter  of 
the  Garter,  so  called  from  the  black  rod  which  he  car- 
ries. He  is  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  also  usher  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  [Eng.]  (6)  An  usher  in  the  legislature 
of  British  colonies.  Couell. 

Coniriiitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Hod.    Macaulay.  \ 


Black'root'  (blSk'rtKjf),  n.    {Bat.)    See  Colicroot. 

Blacks  <l,l;tk,',j,  n.pl.  \.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  Ink 
used  in  .  oi.p.rplate  printing,  prepared  from  the  charred 
husks  of  the  grape,  and  residuf  of  the  wine  pretis. 

2.  Hoot  flying  in  the  air.     [Eng.  j 

3.  Black  garments,  etc.     See  Black,  n.,  4. 
Black'salt'er  (-salt'Sr),  71.     One  who  makes  crude 

pota.-li,  i-r  I'la'k  salts. 

Black'  salts'  (bUk'  salts').    Crude  potash. 

Be  Colange. 

Black'smlth' (-smith'),  71.  [Black  (in  allusion  to  the 
color  of  the  metal)  -j-  smith.  Cf.  Whitesmith.]  1.  A 
Hinith  who  works  in  iron  with  a  forge,  and  makes  iron 
utensils,  horseshoes,  etc. 

Tht-  lAnrksviith  may  forge  what  he  plcastH,      JlowrM. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  {(JhroinU,  or 
I/cliaxfr.'!,  pnyictipinnis),  of  a  blackish  color. 

Black'  snake'  (snak')  ur  Black'snake,  n.  {ZoVA.)  A 
snakii  of  a  black  color,  of  whirh  two  hpi-<  i.-s  are  common 
in  the  United  States,  UmBascaninni  rt-n.-.fruior,  or  racer, 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  and  the  Siutuphis  Alleghanien' 
sis,  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 

[JTg^The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  black 
serpents,  as  Satrix  atra  01  Jamaica. 

Black'strap' (-strJip/),  n.  1.  A  mixture  of  spirituoiis 
liquor  (usually  rum)  and  molasses. 

No  filackstrap  to-night;  Bwitcbel,  or  ginger  pop.        Judd, 

2.  Bad  port  wine ;  any  common  wine  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  — BO  called  by  sailors. 
^  Black'tail'  (-tal'),  n.    [Black -]- tail. 1    1.  {Zool.)  A 

fish  ;  the  ruff  or  pope. 

2.  {Zo'nl.)  Till- black-tailed  deer  (C^ri'w.?  or  r*ffna(?us 
C'lilimdiiamns)  of  California  and  Oregon;  also,  the  mule 
deer  ot  the  Korky  Mountains.     Se<*  Mule  deee. 

Black'thom'  (-thom'),  n.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  spreading 
thorny  shrub  or  small  tree  (Pruuus  spi7W.sa),  with  black- 
ish bark,  and  bearing  little  black  plums,  which  are  called 
sloes  ;  the  sloe,  {b)  A  species  of  Crats-gus  or  hawthorn 
{C.  ti}innitns'i).     Both  are  used  for  hedges. 

Black'  vom'it  (v5in'Tt).  (JM/.)  A  copious  vomiting 
of  dark-rnliirnl  matter;  or  the  substance  so  discharged; 
—  one  of  tilt-  most  fatal  symjitnms  in  yellow  fever. 

Black'  wash' (wosh')  r>j  Black'wash, «.   1.  {Med.)  ' 
A  lotion  made  by  mixing  calomel  and  lime  water. 

2.  A  wash  that  blackens,  as  opposed  to  whitewash; 
hence,  figuratively,  calumny. 

To  remove  as  far  as  he  can  the  modern  layers  of  blark  wash, 
and  let  the  man  himsell.  iair  or  foul,  bo  seen.  C.  Kin'jdey. 

Black'WOOd  (-wdod),  n.  A  name  given  to  several 
dark-colored  timbers.  The  East  Indian  blackwood  is 
from  the  tree  Dalbergin  latifolia.  Balfour. 

Black'work'  (-wfuk'),  n.  Work  wrought  by  black- 
smiths ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  that  wrought  by 
whitesmiths.  Knight. 

Blad'der  (blSd'der),  n.  [OE.  bladder,  bleddre,  AS. 
blitdre,  bl^ddre  ;  akin  to  Icel.  blaSra,  Sw.  bladdra,  Dan. 
blsere,  D.  blaar,  OHG.  blafara  the  bladder  in  the  body 
of  animals,  G.  blatter  blister,  pustule ;  all  fr.  the  same 
root  as  AS.  blawan,  E.  blow,  to  puff.     See  Blow  to  puff.] 

1.  {Aval.)  A  bag  or  sac  in  animals,  which  serves  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  fluid ;  as,  the  urinary  bladder  ; 
the  gall  bladder;  —  applied  especially  to  the  urinary 
bladder,  either  within  the  animal,  or  when  taken  out 
and  inflated  witli  air. 

2.  Any  vesicle  or  blister,  especially  if  filled  with  air, 
or  a  thin,  watery  fluid. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  distended,  membranaceous  pericarp. 

4.  Anything  inflated,  empty,  or  unsound.  "To  swim 
with  bladder.-!  of  philosophy."  Rochester. 

Bladder  nut.  or  Bladder  tree  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  plants 
{Sliiphyiea)  with  bladderlike  seed  pods.  —  Bladder  pod 
(Hot.),  a  genus  of  low  herbs  (  Ve&icaria)  with  inflated  seed 
pods.  —Bladder  senna  {Hot.),  a  genus  ot  shrubs  (Colutea), 
with  membranaceous,  inflated  pods.  —  Bla4der  worm 
(Zo'6l.)j  the  larva  of  any  .species  of  tapewoi-m  iTimiaj, 
found  in  the  flesh  or  other  parts  of  animals.  See  Mea- 
SLE,  Cysticercus.  —  Bladder  wrack  (/Sot.),  the  common 
black  rock  weed  of  the  seacoa.st  if'tirus  Todosn^  and  /'. 
vesic idosus)  —  caWed  also  bladder  tan'ile.    See  Wrack. 

Blad'der,  v.  t.  [i'np.  &  ;j.  ]>.  Bladdered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bladderino.]  1.  To  swell  out  like  a 
bladder  with  air  ;  to  inflate,     [Ot.^.]  G.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  put  up  in  bladders;  as,  bladdered  lard. 

Blad'der-wort'  (-wQrf), n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  {Utricnla' 
ria)  of  aquatic  or  marshy  plants,  which  usually  bear  nu- 
merous vesicles  in  the  divisions  of  the  leaves.  These 
serve  as  traps  for  minute  animals.     See  Ascidium. 

Blad'der-y  (bl5d'der-J),  a.  Having  bladders;  also, 
resembling  a  bladder. 

Blade  (blad),  n.  [OE.  blade,  blad,  AS.  bbed  leaf;  akin 
to  OS.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  blad,  Icel.  bla>%  OHG.  blat,  G. 
blatt,  and  perh.  to  L.  folium,  Gr.  <^i'AAoi'.  The  root  is 
prob.  the  same  as  that  of  AS.  blowan,  E.  blow,  to  blos- 
som.    See  Blow  to  blossom,  and  cf.  Foil  leaf  of  metal.] 

1.  Properly,  the  leaf,  or  flat  part  of  the  leaf,  of  any 
plant,  especially  of  gramineous  plants.  The  term  is 
sometimes  apphed  to  the  spire  of  grasses. 

The  crimson  dulse  .  .  .  with  its  waving  blade.    Percival. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 

ear.  Mark  iv.  a*. 

2.  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument ;  as,  the  blade  ot 
a  knife  or  a  sword. 

3.  The  broad  part  of  an  oar ;  also,  one  of  the  project- 
ing arms  of  a  screw  propeller. 

4.  The  scapula  or  shoulder  blade. 

5.  pi.  (.-l/rA. )The  principal  raftersofaroof.       Wenle. 

6.  pi.  (Cotn.)  The  four  large  sliell  plates  on  the  sides, 
and  the  five  large  ones  of  tlie  middle,  of  the  carapace  of 
the  sea  turtle,  which  jneld  the  best  tortoise  shell. 

Be  Colange. 

7.  A  sharp-witted,  dashing,  wild,  or  reckless,  fellow; 
—  a  word  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning. 


He  saw  a  turnkey  in  a  trice 
Fetter  a  troublesome  blade. 


Colervlge. 


Ose,  unite,  i^ide,  fuiU,  ap,   Qra ;     pity ;     food,   f(A>t  *,     out,   oil ;     chair ;     go ;     sing,  ink ;     then,   thin ;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azuxe. 
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Blade  (blad),  V.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
Blade,  V.  i.     To  put  forth  or  have  a  blade. 

As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  ft  flower,  is  tadcd 
As  ever  in  the  Muses'  garden  btudtd.       P.  Fletcher. 
BladeObone'  (-bon'),  n.     The  scapula.     See  Blade,  4. 
Blad'ed  (blad'Sd),  a.    1.  Having  a  blade  or  bkules ; 
as,  a  two-bladed  knife. 

Decking  with  Uquid  peart  the  hladiel  graBS.         Sfia/i:. 

2.  Divested  of  blades  ;  as,  bladed  corn. 

3.  {Mm.)  Composed  of  long  and  narrow  plates,  shaped 
like  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Blade^fish'  (blad'lish'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A long,tlun,  marine 
fish  i){  Kuriijir  {Tn'cfiiurus  leptiincs)  ;  the  ribbon  fisli. 

Blade 'smith''  (-smith'),  n.     A  sword  cutler.     [OM.] 

Blad'y  (blad'j?),  «.  Consisting  of  blades.  [/?.] 
"  Bkidij  grass."  Draij/on. 

BIjb  (bla  or  ble),  a.  [See  Blue.]  Dark  blue  or  bluish 
gray  ;  lead-colored.     [iVo/.] 

Bl»T)er-ry  (bla'ber-ry  or  ble'-),  n.  [Six -\r  hrri'i/ : 
akin  to  Icel.  bidder,  Sw.  blabih;  D.  blaabxr.  Cf.  Blue- 
berry.]    The  bilberry,     [yorih  of  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

I!  Blague  (blag),  7i.  [F.]  Mendacious  boasting ;  false- 
hood ;  humbug. 

Blain  (blau),  n.  [OE.  hleiu,  hleyn,  AS.  lUgrn  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  blpguy  D.  blein  ;  perh.  fr.  tlie  same  root  as  E. 
bladder.  See  Bladder.]  1.  An  iudammatory  swelling 
or  sore  ;  a  bulla,  pustule,  or  blister. 

Blotches  and  Wat;t.f  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.    Milton. 

2.  (Far.)  A  bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue 
of  a  horse,  against  tlie  windpipe,  and  stopping  the  breath. 

Blam'a-ble  (blam'A-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  blamable.']  De- 
sei  ving  L>f  censure  ;  faulty  ;  culpable  ;  repreliensible  ;  cen- 
fciirabie  ;  blameworthy.;— Blam'a-ble-ness, ».  —  Blaitt'- 
a-bly  (-bly),  adv. 

Blame  (blamt,  r,  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blabied  (blamd); 
p.pr.  &  vb.  11.  Blaming.]  [OE.  blamen,  F.  bldmer,  OF. 
hltisnter,  fr.  L  blusjdiemare  to  lilaspheme,  LL.  also  to 
blame,  fr.  Gr.  ^Aao-'^Jifxctt'  to  speak  ill,  to  slander,  to 
blaspheme,  fr.  fi\da^1i^JLo^  evil  speaking,  peril,  for  p\a^C~ 
^i]Aios;  ^Aai//is  injury  (fr.  fiXdmeiv  to  injure)  +  4''>iM  ^ 
saying,  fr.  (fydfai  to  any.     Cf.  Blaspheme,  and  see  Fame.] 

1-  To  censure;  to  express  disapprobation  of;  to  find 
fault  with  ;  to  reproach. 

We  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.         Tillotson. 

2    To  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  blemisli.     {.Obs.] 

Slie  .  .  .  blained  her  noble  bluod.  .Spenser. 

To  blame,  to  be  blamed,  or  deserving  blame ;  in  fault ; 
as,  the  conductor  was  to  blame  for  the  accident. 

You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you.        .S/ial-. 

Blame,  n.  [OE.  blame.,  fr.  F.  blame,  OF.  blasme,  fr. 
bliiiiier,  OF.  blasmer,  to  blame.  See  Blame,  r-.]  1.  An 
expression  of  di.sapprobation  for  something  deemed  to  be 
wrong;  imputation  of  faidt;  censure. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever.         Oen.  xhii.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  deserving  of  censure  or  disapproba- 
tion ;  culpability ;  fault ;  crime  ;  sin. 

Iloly  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.     Eph.  i.  -1. 

3.  Hurt ;  injury.     [06s.]  Speiiser. 
Syn.  —  Censure  ;    reprehension  ;    condemnation  ;    re- 
proach ;  fault ;  sin  ;  crime  ;  wTongdoiug. 

Blame'fnl  (-ful),  a.    1.  Faulty  ;  meriting  blame.  Shak. 

2.  Attributing  blame  or  fault  ;  implying  or  conveying 
censure;  faulttiuding  ;  censorious.  Chancer. 

—  Blame'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Blame'ful-ness.  ji. 

Blame'less,  a.  Free  from  blame ;  without  fault ; 
innocent ;  guiltless  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

A  bisbop  then  must  he  blamelea?.        ]  Tim.  iii.  2. 

Btaiuehss  still  of  arts  that  polisJi  to  deprave.       Midkt. 

We  will  be  blameksx  of  this  thine  oath.      Josh.  ii.  17. 

Syn. —Irreproachable  :  sinless;  unblemished;  incul- 
pable. —  Blameless,  Spotless,  Faultless.  Stainless. 
we  speak  of  a  thing  as  b/amtless  when  it  is  free  from 
blame,  or  the  just  imputation  of  fault ;  as,  a  blameless  life 
or  character-  The  others  are  stronger.  "We  speak  of  a 
thing  aa  /indtfess,  .■ii-n'ules.^,  or  xi'or/f.ts,  only  wlien  we 
mean  that  it  is  absolutely  tnthuut  fault  or  blemish  ;  as,  a 
>j'ufles.<i  or  staiidesR  reputation  :  a  faultless  course  of  con- 
duct. The  last  three  words  apply  only  to  the  general 
cliaracter,  wliile  blameless  may  be  used  in  reference  to 
particular  points ;  as,  in  this  transaction  he  was  wholly 
blameless.  We  also  apply  fanlthss  to  personal  appear- 
ance ;  aa,  a,/aiilt(t.ss  figure  ;  wliich  can  not  be  done  in  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  other  words. 

Blamelessly,  adv.     In  a  blameless  manner. 

Blame'less  ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
bhinich'-sH  ;   innocence. 

Blam'er  (hlaiii'er),  ?}.     One  who  blames.  Wi/dif. 

Blame'WOr'thy  (-wQr'tiiy-),  a.  Deserving  blame; 
culpable;  repreliensible.  —  Blame'WOr  Ihl-ness,  n. 

Blan'card  (blSn'kerd),  n.  (F.,  fr.  6///»r  white.]  A 
kind  of  linen  cloth  made  in  Normandy,  the  thread  of 
wliicli  is  partly  blanched  before  it  is  woven. 

Blanch  (blinch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blanched 
(blanclit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blanching.]  [OE.  blamheu, 
blauncheu,  F.  bhnichir,  fr.  blanc  white.     See  Blank,  //.  ] 

1.  To  tike  the  color  out  of,  and  make  wliite;  to 
bleach  ;  aa,  to  blanch  linen  ;  age  has  blanched  his  hair. 

2.  {(jardaiiug)  To  bleaxdi  by  excluding  the  light,  as 
the  Htalks  or  leaves  of  plants,  by  earthuig  them  up  or 
tying  them  together. 

3.  (f'on/erliotirri/  S:  Cookery)  (a)  To  make  white  by 
removing  the  akin  of,  as  by  scalding  ;  as,  to  blanch  alm- 
ondB.  (b)  To  whiten,  aa  the  aurface  of  meat,  by  plun- 
ging into  Ixfiling  water  and  afterwards  into  cold,  ao  aa  to 
harden  the  aurface  and  retain  the  juicea. 

4.  To  give  a  white  liiater  to  (silver,  before  stamping, 
In  the  proceMi  nf  coining). 

B.  To  cover  (aheet  iron)  with  a  coating  of  tin. 

6.  Fig.  :  To  whiten;  to  give  a  favorable  appearance 
to;  to  whitewiuth  ;  to  palliate. 

JiUmch  over  the  blackrvt  nnd  moj*t  abiiird  !liiriiri«.    TiUotium. 

Syn,  —  To  Blanch.  Whiten.  To  whiten  ia  the  generic 
tenn.  denoting,  to  render  white;  aa,  to  whiten  the  walls 


of  a  room.  Usually  (though  not  of  necessitvl  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  placing  sonif  white  coloring  matter 
m  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  in  ([Uestiou.  I'oblnnr/i 
is  to  whiten  by  the  removal  of  coloring  matter  j  as,  to 
blanch  linen.  So  the  cheek  is  blam  htU  by  fear,  i.  £.,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  blood,  which  leaves  it  white. 

Blanch  (bldnch),  V.  i.     To  grow  or  become  white  ;  as, 

his  clicek  blahcked  with  fear ;  the  rose  blaticites  in  the  sun. 

[Bouci]  blanching  on  the  grass.  Tamy^^on. 

Blanch,  v.  t.  [See  Blench.]  1.  To  avoid,  as  from 
fear  ;  to  evade  ;  to  leave  umioticed.     [0^5.] 

Ifs  and  ands  to  qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every 
man  might  express  his  niulice  and  blanch  his  dunger.        Luton. 

I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way.    Jicli'j,  l\'ut. 

2.  To  cause  to  turn  aside  or  back  ;  as,  to  blanch  a  deer. 

Blanch,  r.  i.     To  use  evasion.     \_Obs.] 

Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counselors  blanch.    Jiacou. 

Blanch,  n.  (Mining)  Ore,  not  in  masses,  but  mixed 
with  other  minerals. 

Blanch'er  (-5r),  ?i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blanches 
or  wliitens;  esp.,  one  who  anneals  and  cleanses  money  ; 
also,  a  chemical  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

Blanch'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  frightens 
away  or  turns  aside.     {.Obs.'] 

And  Gynecia,  a  blanchcr,  which  kept  the  dearest  deer  from 
her.  ^'ir  I'.  Sidney. 

And  so  even  now  hath  he  divers  blanrhers  belongm?  to  the 
markft,  to  let  and  btop  the  lit^lit  of  the  gospel.  Latvni:r. 

Blanch'  hold^ing  (hold'Tng).  {Scots  Laic)  A  mode 
of  tenure  by  the  payment  of  a  small  duty  in  white  rent 
(silver)  or  otherwise. 

Blanch-tm'e-ter(-Tm'e-ter),«.  [1st  blanch -\--v\€ter.'\ 
An  instruiiMiit  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloridf  ui  liiiie  and  potasli ;  a  chlorometer.  Vre 

Blanc-mange'  (blii-maNzh'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  bliiitc- 
manger,  lit.  white  food  ;  blanc  white  -|-  manger  to  eat.] 
{Cookery)  A  preparation  for  desserts,  etc.,  made  from 
isinglass,  sea  moss,  cornstarch,  or  other  gelatinous  or 
starchy  .sul)^tance,  with  milk,  usually  sweetened  and 
flavon-i!,  ;in<l  .'^liiqied  In  a  mold. 

Blanc-man'ger  (bla-maN'zha),  n.  [F.  See  Blanc- 
mange.] A  sort  of  fricassee  with  white  sauce,  variously 
made  of  capon,  fish,  etc.     [0^5.]  Chancer. 

Bland  (biaud),  a.     [L.  blandus,  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Mild;  soft;  gentle;  smooth  and  .soothing  in  man- 
ner ;  suave  ;  as,  a  bland  temper  ;  bland  persuasion  ;  a 
bland  sycophant.    "Exhilarating  vapor  bland.''^    Milton. 

2.  Having  soft  and  soothing  qualities  ;  not  drastic  or 
irritating  ;  not  stimulating  ;  as,  a  bland  oil ;  a  bland  diet. 

Blan-da'tlon  (blin-da'shun),  n.  [Cf.  L.  blanditia. 
blandilies,  fr.  blandus.    See  Bland.]     Flattery.     \_Obs.'\ 

Blan-dU'o-quence  (bian-dTl'o-kwens),  n.  [L.  blau- 
ddoqunttia ;  blandus  mild  -f-  loqu-i  to  speak.]  Wild, 
flattering  speerli. 

Blan-dll'o-quous  (-dTKo-kwDs),       1  a.    Fair-spoken ; 

Blan-dl-lo'qiU  ous  (-dT-lo'kwT-us),  j      flattering. 

Blan^'dlse  (bian'dts).  v.  i.  [Same  word  as  Blandish.] 
To  blandish  any  one.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Blan'dish  (bian'dtsh),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blan- 
dished (-disht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blandishing.]  [OE. 
blaundis€7i,  F.  blandir,  fr.  L.  blandin',  fr.  blandus  mild, 
flattering.]  1.  To  flatter  with  kind  words  or  affection- 
ate actions  ;  to  caress  ;  to  cajole. 

2.  To  make  agreeable  and  enticing. 

Mustering  all  her  wiles, 

Witli  blandished  iiarleys.  Milton. 

Blan'dlsh-er  (  er),  n.     One  who  uses  blandishments. 

Blan'dlsh-ment  t-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  hlandi.ssemeut.'} 
The  act  of  blandishing  ;  a  word  or  act  expressive  of  attec- 
tion  or  kindness,  and  tending  to  win  the  heart ;  soft 
words  and  artful  caresses  ;  cajolery  ;  allurement. 

Cowering  low  with  hlandishment.  Milton. 

Attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandijihinents.    Macaula;/. 

Bland'ly  (blSudly ),  adv.  In  a  bland  manner ;  mildly  ; 
suavely. 

Bland'ness,  «.     Tlie  state  or  qu.ility  of  being  bland. 

Blank  (blank),  a.  [OE.  blank,  blour,  blaiinc,  blannche, 
fr.  ¥.  blanc,  fem.  blanche,  fr.  OHG.  blanch  shining, 
bright,  white,  G.  blank;  akin  to  E.  blink^  cf.  also  AS. 
blanc  white.     V98.    See  Blink,  and  cf.  Ist  Blanch.] 

1.  Of  a  white  or  pale  color ;  without  color. 

To  the  blank  moon 
Her  ofhce  they  prescribed.  Milton. 

2.  Free  from  writing,  printing,  or  marks  ;  having  an 
empty  space  to  be  filled  in  with  some  special  writing  ;  — 
said  of  checks,  official  documents,  etc. ;  aa,  blank  paper  ; 
a  blank  check  ;  a  blank  ballot. 

3.  Utterly  confounded  or  discomfited. 

Adam  .  .  .  astonied  stood,  and 't/nnl'.  Miltnn. 

4.  Empty  ;  void  ;  without  result ;  fruitless  ;  as,  a  blank 
apace  ;  a  blank  day. 

5  Lacking  characteristics  which  give  variety;  aa,  a 
blank  desert ;  a  blaiik  wall ;  destitute  of  interests,  afTec- 
tiona,  hopes,  etc.;  aa,  to  live  a  hlmik  existence;  desti- 
tute of  aensations;  aa,  bhmk  unconsciousness. 

6.  Lacking  animation  and  iiiti-IIii,'ence,  or  their  asao- 
dated  characteristics,  as  exiireBsion  of  face,  look,  etc. ; 
expressionless  ;  vacant.  '*  Blank  and  horror-stricken 
faces."  ('.  Kingsley. 
The  blank.  .   glance  of  a  half  returned  consciniiFneHS.  (J.  Elint. 

7.  Abscdute  ;  downiright ;  tinniixed  ;  as.  lilank  terror. 

Blank  bar  (/.'/"'),  a  jth^a  put  in  to  oblige  tlie  plaintitT  in 
an  a<'tion  of  tresp.uss  to  assign  the  certain  phice  where 
the  treapass  wan  committed  ;  — called  also  common  bar. 
-  Blank  cartridge,  a  cartridge  containing  no  Imll.  —  Blank 
deed.  Set-  I>EP,D.  Blank  door,  <iy  Blank  window  (Arch.),  a 
deprcHHiini  in  a  wall  rtf  tin-  ni/c  of  ji  ilooror  wimlow,  cither 
for  ayninirtrnMl  ■lie.  I.  ..r  lor  tin-  more  <  i.nv.-nr.-nt  inm-r- 
tion  of  a  finer  i.r  wokIow  ui,  ;i  luturo  time,  .slmulii  it  be 
needeil.  Blank  Indorsoment  l/.itui,  ;ui  inilnrHcniint  which 
omita  the  name  <if  tin-  person  in  whoae  lavor  it  is  made  ;  it 
in  naually  uuuUi  by  aimply  writing  the  n:uiir  of  the  in- 
dorstir  on  the  back  of   the  bill.  —  Blank  Hoe  (J'nnf.},  u 


vacant  space  of  the  breadth  of  a  line,  on  a  printed  page  ; 
a  line  of  i|uadrats.  —  Blank  tire  (il/et /(.).  a  tire  without  a 
flange.  —  Blank  tooling.  See  Jitind  tuidinn,  under  Blind. 
—  Blank  verse.  See  under  VfinsE.  —  Blank  wall,  a  wall  iu 
which  there  is  no  opening ;  a  dead  wall. 

BlanlC  (bl5nk),  n.  1.  Any  void  siiace  ;  a  void  tipace 
on  paper,  or  in  any  written  instrument ;  an  interval  void 
of  conaciousness,  action,  result,  etc. ;  avoid. 

I  can  not  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do  ;  and  yet  I  will  not 
forgive  a  ijlank  of  halt  an  inch  from  you-  Hicij't. 

rromthis  time  there  ensues  a  long  blank  in  the  hietory  of 
French  lejjislatiuu.  Jlalunn.. 

I  was  ill.    Ican't  tell  how  long  — it  wasab/afU'.         G.  Khot. 

2.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained  ;  a  ticket  in  a  lot- 
tery on  which  no  prize  is  indicated. 

In  Fortune's  lottery  lies 
A  heap  of  blanks,  like  this,  for  one  email  prize.    Dri/den. 

3.  A  paper  unwritten  ;  a  paper  without  marks  or  char- 
acters ;  a  blank  ballot;  —  especially,  a  paper  on  which 
are  to  be  inserted  designated  items  of  information,  for 
which  spaces  are  left  vacant ;  a  blank  form. 

Tlie  freemen  signified  tlieir  approbation  by  an  inecribed  vote, 
and  their  dissent  by  alibink.  rid/'"!/- 

4.  A  paper  containing  the  substance  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment, as  a  ilee.l,  release,  writ,  or  execution,  with  spaces 
left  to  It  hllfd  with  names,  date,  descriptions,  etc. 

5.  Till-  point  aimed  at  in  a  target,  marked  with  a  white 
spot ;  hence,  the  object  to  which  anything  is  directed. 

Let  me  etill  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  Sltak, 

6.  Aim;  shot;  range.     lObs.1 

I  have  st.iod  .  .  .  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  sptcch.  Sliak. 

7.  A  kind  of  base  silver  money,  first  coined  in  England 
by  Henry  V.,  and  worth  about  S  pence  ;  also,  a  French  coin 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  worth  about  4  pence.   A'ares, 

8.  {Mech.)  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  be  made  into 
BOiuetliing  by  a  further  operation,  as  a  coin,  screw,  nuts. 

9.  {Dominoes)  A  piece  or  division  of  a  piece,  without 
spots  ;  as,  the  "double  blank  "  ;  the  "  six  W«hA:." 

In  blank,  with  an  essential  portion  to  be  supplied  by 
another  ;  as,  to  make  out  a  check  in  blank. 

Blank,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p-  p.  Blanked  (blSnkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  r6.  ?i.  Blanking.]  [Cf.  3d  Blanch.]  1.  To  make  void  ; 
to  annul.    lObs.1  Spenser. 

2.  To  blanch  ;  to  make  blank ;  to  damp  the  spirits  of  ; 
to  dispirit  or  confuse.     lObs.] 

Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy.  Shak, 

BlanlEet  (bl5n1t6t),  n.  [F.  blauchel,  OF.  also  blan- 
ket, a  woolen  waistcoat  or  shirt,  the  blanket  of  a  print- 
ing press;  prop,  white  woolen  stuff,  dim.  of  blanc  white  ; 
blanquctte  a  kind  of  white  pear,  fr.  blanc  white.  See 
Blank,  a.]  1.  A  heavy,  loosely  woven  fabric,  usually  of 
wool,  and  having  a  nap,  used  in  bed  clothing;  also,  a< 
similar  fabric  used  as  a  robe  ;  or  any  fabric  used  as  a 
cover  for  a  horse. 

2.  {Print.)  A  piece  of  rubber,  felt,  or  woolen  cloth, 
used  in  the  tympan  to  make  it  soft  and  elastic. 

3.  A  streak  or  layer  of  blubber  in  whales. 

(H^^  The  use  of  blankets  formerly  as  curtains  in  thea- 
ters explains  the  following  figure  of  Shakespeare,    yares^ 
Nor  heaven  jieep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry.  "Hold,  hold  !"  Shah. 

Blanket  Bheet.  a  newspaper  of  folio  size.  —  A  wet  blanket, 
anything  which  damps,  chills,  dispirits,  or  discourages. 
Blanliet.  r.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Blanketed  ;  )).  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blanketing.]     1.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

1  "il  .  .  .  blankt't  my  loins.  Shak. 

2.  To  toes  in  a  blanket  by  way  of  punishment. 

We'll  have  our  men  bhnil.rt  "eni  i'  the  hall.     P..  Jonson. 

3.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  (another  vessel)- 
by  sailing  to  windward  of  her. 

Blanketed  cattle.    See  Beltrd  rattle,  under  Belted. 
Blan'ket-ing,  ".     1.  Cloth  for  blankets. 
2.  Tlie  act  or  punishment  of  tossing  in  a  blanket. 
That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the  fault 
thou  wast  guilty  of.  Smolltll. 

Blankly  (blSnk'iy),  nrfr.  1.  In  a  blank  manner ;  with- 
out expression ;  vacuously  ;  as,  to  stare  blankly.  <!.  Eliot. 

2.  Directly;  flatly;  point  blank.  Ue  Qaincey. 

Blank'nesS,  n.     The  state  of  being  blank. 

r  Blan-quette'  (blaN-k5t'),  n.  [F.  blanquette^  from 
blanc  white.]     (<''iiukfry)  A  white  fricassee. 

II  Blan-qLUil'lo  (hlan-kel'y$).  n.  [Sp.  blanquillo  whit- 
ish.] (Zoul.)  A  large  fish  of  Florida  and  the  W.  Indiea 
{Cauloltiiihis  ch7ysops).     It  is  red.  marked  with  yellow. 

Blare  (blSr),  r.'v.  limp.  &  p.p.  Blared  (blfird) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Blaring.]  [OK.  hlaren,  bloren,  to  cry,  weep; 
cf.  G.  pldrren  to  bleat,  D.  blaren  to  bleat,  cry,  weep.  Prob. 
an  imitative  word,  but  cf.  also  K.  blast.  Cf.  Blore.]  To 
fiound  loudly  and  somewhat  harshly.  "  The  trumpet 
blared.  *'  Tennyson. 

Blare,  r.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  like  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet ;  to  pro<-laim  loudly. 

To  hUiic  its  own  interpretation,  Trnnyson. 

Blare,  n.  The  harsh  noise  of  a  trumpet;  a  loud  and 
.somewliat  harsh  noise,  like  the  bhist  of  a  trumpet;  a 
roar  or  bellowing. 

With  blare  of  biiglr,  clamor  of  men.  TV'Wi.vsfm. 

Ilis  ears  ore  stunned  with  the  tliunder'a  fc/urc.    J.  Ji.  Drake. 

Blar'ney  (bliir'nj),  n.  llilarncy,  a  village  and  castle 
near  t^ork.  ]    Smooth,  wheedling  tjilk  ;  flattery.    iColioq.']' 

Blarney  atone,  a  stone  In  Blarney  Caatle,  Ireland,  said  t& 
make  those  who  kiss  it  proficient  in  the  use  of  bhiniey. 

Blar'ney,  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Blarneyed  (-nld) ;  p. 

pr.  A'  rb.  n.  Blauneyino.]     To  influenco  by  blarney  ;  to> 

wheedle  witli  smooth  talk;  to  make  or  accomplish  by 

blarney.     "  Jilarncyed  the  landlord."  Inking. 

Had  lilarnei/ril  liia  wuy  frfun  Long  Inland.  S.  f!-  Gnoitrirh^ 

II  Bla-B6'  (blA-/,u'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  blaser.^  Having 
the  aensihilitiea  deadened  by  excess  or  fie<|ue!icy  of  en- 
joyment ;  sated  or  surfeited  with  pleasure ;  used  up. 
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Blas-pbeme'  (blXs-fem'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Blas- 
phemed (-tniiid') ;  ;».  py.  &  vh.  n.  BtAsrHEMiNo.  j  [<>K. 
bliusuiniii^  L.  Uasphtfinari',  Jr.  Gr.  ^AaaijiJiixtn' :  tl.  K. 
bl>isp/icmn:  See  Blame,  v.]  1.  To  speak  ul,  or  luldreHH, 
with  inipioua  irreverencu  ;  to  revile  impiously  taiiything 
sacred) ;  as,  to  Oltispfwine  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

So  I)a-nn  sliiilt  Im'  i.ia;.Tiili.>il.  riihl  (;'.,I. 
BcsiilcB  wh.iTii  l^  II. t  i;>.il,  ci>iii|tan<l  willi  kloU, 
UisglohHtd,  hUi.'iji/iriiif.i,  uimI  liud  iii  scum.  Milton. 

How  lout;,  O  Lortl,  holy  ami  true,  doBt  thou  lint  judyo  uml 
Rvrii;:o  thynL-K  oil  (ill  those  who  thus  continually  hlau/'/i'inv  thy 
([rt'iU  and  uU--loriou3  name  f  I><:   W.  Jiiveri'Iijf. 

2.  FiRnratively,  of  persons  and  things  not  religiously 
Baered,  but  hold  in  high  honor  :  To  calunuiiate;  to  re- 
vile ;  to  abuHe. 

You  do  blaspfienw  the  good  in  mocking  nio.         Shtik. 

TIiosc  who  from  our  lahors  heap  tlirir  hniird, 

Jllii.yJieme  their  IcudL-r  and  for^'ct  their  lord.        rojic. 

Blafi-pheme',  v.  i.     To  utter  lil.isphomy. 

Hf  that  shall  bUtsjJiemc  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never 

f  ur^ivencbs.  J/uc/j  in.  li'J. 

Blas-phem'er  (blSs-fem'er),  12.    One  who  blasphemes. 

And  onch  liht^/ilirmir  quite  ('i-caiie  the  rod, 
Uecausu  tlie  uisult  'a  not  on  mun.  but  God  ?  Pope. 
Blas'phe-mous  (blSs'fe-mus),  «.  [L.  blitsphetnus,  Gr. 
PAaa«/>T)MO?.  ]  Speaking  or  writuig  blasphemy  ;  uttering 
or  exhibiting  anything  impiously  irreverent;  profane; 
as,  a  Ijlitsjj/irmuus  person;  containing  blasphemy;  as,  a 
Uiispheti.oiis  book  ;  a  blasphevious  caricature.  "  IjIus- 
phemous  pubUcations."  Poiieus. 

Nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrained  hia  tonyue  hliisji/iciuous,  Milton. 

(!T?^  Forniorly  this  word  was  accented  on  the  second 
syllable,  as  in  the  above  example. 
Blas'phe-mous-Iy,  «'/'■■  In  a  blasphemous  manner. 
Blas'phe-my  ( blSs'fo-mJ),  71.  [L.  hlaspfieinia,  Gr. 
^\a<j^r{fiia  :  of.  OK  blusphemie.']  1.  An  indignity  ottered 
to  God  in  words,  writing,  or  signs;  impiously  irreverent 
words  or  signs  addressed  to,  or  used  in  reference  to,  God  ; 
speaking  evil  of  God  ;  also,  the  act  of  claiming  the  attri- 
bntes  or  prerogatives  of  deity. 

C^^^  Wln-n  used  geuirally  in  statutes  or  at  common 
law,  bht^iph' mil  is  till'  iisi-  of  irreverent  words  or  signs  in 
rftfreuL-(Mo  the  Siipniii'-  Heing  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
ducu  scandal  ur  provoke  \iolence. 

2.  Figuratively,  of  things  held  in  high  lionor  :  Calum- 
ny ;  abuse ;  vilificatiou. 

Punished  for  \\ishlaaiihcmy  agninst  learning.      Tiacnn. 

-blast  (-hlSst).    [Gr.  ^Aao-Tos  sprout,  shoot.]     A  suffix 

or  terminal    formative,   used    principally   in   biological 

terms,  and  hitjnifying  growlb,  Jormation ;  as,  h'xoblast, 

ei>i/'l'i.sf,  Mu'solifust,  etc. 

Blast  (blust ),_?!.    [AS.  blx-tl  a  puff  of  wind,  a  blowing  ; 
akin  to  leel.  bhuir^  OHG.  bln.'it,  and  fr.  a  verb  akin  to 
Icel.    hlasa    to    blow,   OHG.    bldsan,   Goth,    hle.san   (in 
comp.) ;  all  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  E.  blow.     See 
Blow  to  eject  air.]    1.  A  violent  gust  of  wind. 
And  Bee  where  surly  Winter  passes  off. 
Far  to  tlie  nortli,  and  calls  Jiia  ruffian  bln^ts; 
\\'\sbhists  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  lull.       Thomson. 

2.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  an  orifice,  as  from  a 
bellows,  the  mouth,  etc.  Hence  :  The  continuous  blow- 
ing to  which  one  charge  of  ore  or  metal  is  subjected  in  a 
furnace  ;  as,  to  melt  so  many  tons  of  iron  at  a  blast. 

^^^  The  terms  hot  bln.vt  and  *■■')/(/  blast  are  employed 
to  designate  whether  the  current  is  heated  or  not  heated 
before  entering  the  furnace.  A  blast  furnace  is  said  to  be 
III  blast  while  it  is  in  operation,  and  out  0/  blast  when  not 
in  use. 

3.  The  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine,  driving  a  col- 
umn of  air  out  of  a  boiler  chimney^  and  thus  creating  an 
intense  draught  through  the  fire  ;  .also,  any  draught  pro- 
duced by  the  blast. 

4.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument ; 
strictly,  the  sound  produced  at  one  breath. 

One  blasf  upon  his  bui^'le  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.  Sir  if.  Scotl. 

The  blasf  of  triumph  o'er  tliy  grave.  Bri/ant. 

B.  A  sudden,  pernicious  effect,  as  if  by  a  noxious  wind, 
especially  oa  animals  and  plants  ;  a  blight. 

By  the  bkui/  of  God  they  perish.  Job  iv.  9. 

Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  67rta^       .s'AffA-. 

6.  The  act  of  rending,  or  attempting  to  rend,  heavy 
masses  of  rock,  earth,  etc.,  by  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der, dynamite,  etc. ;  also,  the  charge  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.    "Large  blasts  are  often  used."  Tomlinson. 

7.  A  flatulent  disease  of  sheep. 

Blast  furnace,  a  furnace,  usually  a  shaft  furnace  for 
smelting  ores,  into  which  air  is  forced  by  pressure.  — 
Blast  hole,  a  hole  in  tlie  bottom  of  ii  pump  stock  through 
wliich  water  enters.  -  Blast  nozzle,  a  hxed  or  variable 
orifice  in  the  dflivery  md  of  a  libist  pipe  ; —called  also 
I'hi.'it  orifice.  ~la  full  blast,  in  complete  operation;  m  a 
state  of  great  activity.    See  Blast,  71.,  2.    [Colloq.] 

Blast,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Blasting.]  1.  To  injure,  as  by  a  noxious  wind  ;  to 
cause  to  wither  ;  to  stop  or  check  the  growth  of,  and 
prevent  from  fruit-bearing,  by  some  pernicious  influence  ; 
to  blight ;  to  shrivel. 

Seven  thin  cars,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind.     Ct^u  x\\.  G. 

2.  Hence,  to  affect  with  some  sudden  violence,  plague, 
calamity,  or  blighting  influence,  which  destroys  or  causes 
to  fail ;  to  visit  with  a  curse ;  to  curse ;  to  ruin ;  as,  to 
hlast  pride,  hopes,  or  character. 

I  'II  cross  it.  though  it  bla.sl  me.  .Viak. 

r>lastf>(  with  excess  of  light.  T.  Gray. 

3.  To  confound  by  a  loud  blast  or  din. 

Trumpeters. 
With  brazen  din  Jilast  you  the  cityV  ear.  Shak. 

4.  To  rend  open  by  any  explosive  agent,  .as  gimpowder, 
dynamite,  etc.  ;  to  shatter  ;  as,  to  blast  rocks. 

Blast,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  blighted  or  w  ithered ;  as,  the 
bud  blasted  in  the  blossom. 


2.  To  blow;  to  blow  on  a  trumpet.     [Obs.} 

'I'Mki'  liiv  Makf  trumpe  fii.le 

And  gan  to  pufleii  and  lo  lilaittv.  f'hiiuc  r. 

Blast'ed  (bl&st'gd),  a.     1.  Blighted  ;  withered. 

Upon  this  bla.itcii  heath.  Shtik. 

2.  Confounded;  accursed;  detestable. 

Some  of  lier  own  blasted  gypsies,    ^ir  W.  ^colt. 

3.  Ilent  open  by  an  explosive. 

'I'lie  blasted  (luarry  thunders,  Iieard  remote.   WordHWOrlh. 

II  Blas-te'ma  (blSK-te'mA),  n. ;  pi.  Blastbmata  (-te'- 
ma-ta).  [Gr.  /JAaarTj^a  bud,  sprout.]  {Jiiot.)  The  struc- 
tureless, protoplasmif^  tissue  of  the  embryo  ;  the  primi- 
tive basis  of  an  organ  yet  unformed,  from  which  it  grown. 

Blas-tO'mal  (-inal),  rt.  {Biol.)  Relating  to  the  blas- 
tema; rudimentary. 

Blas'te-mat'lc  (blSs'te-mat'Ik), ff.  {Biol.)  Connected 
witli,  ur  prm  ceding  from,  the  blastema;  blastemal. 

Blast'er  (blast'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blasts 
or  dchtroj's. 

Blas'tlde  (blSs'ttd  or  -tid),  «.  [Gr.  fiXatrro^  sprout, 
fr.  ^AacTTaceif  to  grow.]  {Jiiol.)  A  small,  clear  spa<;e  in 
the  segments  of  the  ovum,  the  precursor  of  the  nucleus. 

Blasl'lng  (blist'Ing),  7i.  1.  A  blast;  destruction  by 
a  blast,  or  by  some  pernicious  cause. 

I  have  i^mitten  you  with  bhistin'j  and  mildew.     Amos  iv.  0. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  blasts ; 
the  business  of  one  who  blasts. 

Blast'ment  {-ment),  n.  A  sudden  stroke  or  injury 
proihn-ed  by  some  destnutive  cause.      [06«.]  Shak. 

Blas'tO-Car'pOUS  (bias'tu-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  ^AaffTos 
sprout,  germ  -f- Kaprros  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Germinating  in- 
side tlie  pericarp,  as  the  mangrove.  Brande  tt*  ('. 

Blas'tO-COele  (blls'to-sel),  n.  [Gr.  jSAaaro?  sprout  -f- 
KOtAo?  hollow.]  (Biol.)  The  cavity  of  the  blastosphere, 
or  .segmentation  cavity 


Blas'to-cyst  (-stst), 
rf/st.}       {Biol.) 
The     germinal 
vesicle.  SSSS^ 

Blas'to-derm 
(-derm),7i.  [Gr. 
^Xao-To?    sprout  Blastoderm. 


[Gr.  ^Aaards    sprout  -J"   E. 


(Transverse  section  through  a 


-|-    E.     dervi.']      rabbit  embryo  of  seven  days.  X  UO.) 

{Biol.\  The  per-      Ecti>derm  or  Kpihlast ;  e  Entoderm  or  Ily- 

..,!..  ^i     ...  .^..,        jiohlaht ;  between  these  two  layers  is  the 

m  I  n  a  1    m  e  m-      J,iesoderm  or  Mesoblast. 

brane  in   an 

ovum,  from  wliich  the  embryo  is  developed. 

Blas'tO-der-mat'lc  (-mat'Ik),  )  «.      Of   or   pertaining 

Blas^tO-der'mlC  (-der'mik),     J       to  tlie  blastoderm. 

Blas'tO-gen'e-SlS  (-jen'e-sis),  71.  [Gr.  /SAao-ro?  sprout 
-f-  E.  (/'■!ii.si.<;.']  iBiul.)  Multiplication  or  increase  by 
gemination  or  budding. 

Blas'toid  (-toid),  n.    (Zo'dl.)    One  of  the  Blastoidea. 

II  BIas-toid'e-a(bias-toid'e-a),7j./»^  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ^AauTo?  sprout  -j-  -oid.'\  (Zo'ul.)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  Crinoidea  found  fossil  in 
paleozoic  rocks;  pentremites.  They  are  so 
named  on  account  of  their  budlike  form. 

Blas'tO-mere  (bliis'to-mer),  it.  [Gr.  p\a- 
oTos  sprout  -\-  -7ucie.'}  {Biol.)  One  of  tlie 
segments  first  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
ovum.  Bal/our. 

Blas'tOph'0-ral  (-tof'i-rnl),  \  a.  Relating 

Blas'to-phor'lct-to-f6r'Tk),  )  to  the 
blastophore. 

Blas'to-phore  (bl5s't6-for),  71.  [Gr. 
^AaoTTo?  sprout  -\- ^fpetv  to  bear.]  {Biol.) 
That  portiiin  of  the  spermatospore  which 
is  not  ciiiu  crtcd  into  spermatoblasts,  but  carries  them. 

Blas'tO-pore  (-por),  n.  [Gr.  ^AauTos  sprout  +  E. 
pore.  ]  {Biol. )  The  pore  or  opening  leading  into  tlie  cav- 
ity of  invagination,  or  archeuteron.  [See  Illnst.  of  In- 
vagination.] Balfour. 

Blas'tO-sphere  {-sfer),  71.  [Gr.  jSAao-ro?  sprout  -\~  K. 
sphere.'\  (Biol.)  The  hollow  globe  or  sphere  formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  blastomeres  on  the  periphery  of 
an  impregnated  ovum.     [See  Ilhist.  of  Invagination.] 

Blas'tO-Style  (-stil),  n.  [Gr.  ^Aaoros  sprout,  bud  + 
crrfiAos  a  pillar.]  (^oi;/.)  In  certain  hydroids,  an  imper- 
fect zooid,  whose  special  function  is  to  produce  medusoid 
buds.     See  Hydroidea,  and  Athecata. 

Blast'  pipe'  (blast'  pip')-  The  exhaust  pipe  of  a 
steam  engine,  or  any  pipe  delivering  steam  or  air,  when 
so  constructed  .as  to  cause  a  blast. 

II  Blas'tU-la  (bias'tu-la;  135),  71.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
^Aao■T6s  a  sprout.]  (Biol.)  That  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  in  which  the  outer  cells  of  the  morula 
become  more  defined  and  form  the  blastoderm. 

Blas'tule  (-tul).  "■     {Biol.)  Same  as  Blastula. 

Blast'y  (blast'5),  a.     1.  Affected  by  blasts ;  gusty. 

2.  Causing  blast  or  injury.     [Obs.']  Boyle. 

Blat  (blitt),  V.  i.  To  cry,  as  a  calf  or  sheep  ;  to  bleat ; 
to  make  a  senseless  noise  ;  to  talk  inconsiderately,   [ioif] 

Blat,  V.  t.    To  utter  inconsiderately.     [Low\ 

If  I  have  anything  on  iny  mind,  I  have  to  blat  it  rizht  out. 

jr.  1).  JI'AveUs. 

Bla'tan-Cy  (bla'ton-sy),  71.     Blatant  quality. 

Bla'tant  (bla'tant),  a.  [Cf.  Bleat.]  Bellowing,  as 
a  calf  ;  bawling ;  brawling  ;  clamoring  ;  disagreeably  clam- 
orous; sounding  loudly  and  liarshly.  "Harsh  .and  W(i- 
?an<  tone."  B.  If.  Dami. 

A  monster,  which  the  blatant  beast  men  call.    .Spenser. 

Glorv,  that ''/f(/'in(  word,  which  haunts  some  inilitnT-y  nnnds 
like  the  hniy  (if  the  trum[)et.  iV.  Irviwj. 

Bla'tant-ly,  adv.     In  a  blatant  manner. 

Blath'er-sUte  (blSth'er-skit).  «.  A  blustering,  talk- 
ative fellow,     ihocal  slang,  r.  S.}  Bartlett. 

Blat'ter  (blSt'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blattered 
(-terd).]  [L.  blaterare  to  babble  :  cf.  F.  blaterer  lo 
bleat.]  To  prate  ;  to  babble  ;  to  rail ;  to  make  a  sense- 
less noise  ;  to  patter.  [Archuici  "The  rain  blat- 
tered.'* Jefi-ey. 


Tliry  procured  .  ■  .  nrrncliPrn  to  blatter  ngainet  tn*.  .  .,tO 
Ihut  thiy  hud  ptiice  anil  tiiiii.-  t'l  belie  inc  bhumelully.    Latimer. 

Blat'ter-a'tlon  (biai'ter-a'shtlu),  71.  [L.  blalerutio  a 
babbling.]      fluttering. 

Blat'ter-er  (-er).  71.  One  who  blatters;  a  babbler; 
a  iioitty,  blustering  boaster. 

Blat'ter-lng.  n.     HeiiKelesK  iKibble  or  boasting. 

Blat'ter-oon'  (bl5t'ter-oon'),  n.  [L.  blatrro,  -onU.'i 
A  MciisclcHH  l^abbler  or  boaster,     lObs.]     *'I  hat«  such 

hlaflrroniis.''  J/otvelL 

II  Blau'bok  (blou'bok), 71.   [D.  bhntiibok.}   {Zool.)  Tha 

blue  buck.     See  Blue  buck.,  under  Blue. 
Blay  ( bla),  71.  [AS.  blmtje,  fr.  blZc,  bldr,  bleak,  white  ; 

akin  to  led.  hleikja,  OHG.  bleic/ia,  G.  blcihc.  See  Bleak^ 

n.  &  «.]     {Zo'ol.)  A  fish.     See  Bleak,  n. 
Blaze  (blaz),  71.    [OK.  bUise,  AS.  blif-se,  blase  ;  akin  tft 

OHG.  blass  whitish,  G.   hbiss  i)ale,   ftIHG.    bias  torch^ 

Icel.  bUjs  torch  ;  perh.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  bla!,t.     Cf. 

Blast,  Bllsh,  Blink.]      1.  A  stream  of  gas  or  vapor 

emitting  light  and  heat  in  the  process  of  combustion ;  a; 

brigiit  flame.     "To  heaven  the  blaze  uprollcd."     Croly, 

2.  Intense,  direct  light  accompanied  with  heat ;  au,  to 
seek  hlieltor  from  the  blaze  of  the  sun. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  tilaze  of  noon  !     Milton, 

3.  A  bursting  out,  or  active  display  of  any  quality; 
an  outburst ;  a  brilliant  display.  "Fierce 6/ace  of  riot." 
•*  His  blaze  of  wrath."  Sltak. 

For  what  is  glory  Imt  tho  hl/tze  of  fame  ?         Milton. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  bles;  akin  to  E.  blaze  light.]  A  white  spot 
on  tlie  foreliead  of  a  horse. 

5.  A  spot  made  on  trees  by  chipping  off  a  piece  of  the 
bark,  usually  as  a  surveyor's  mark. 

Three  }ila:fs  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  some  tree  indica- 
ting a  k'gialutivc  road,  the  bingle  blaz--  u  bv;ttlcnient  or  neighhor- 
hottd  road.  Carltun. 

In  a  blaze,  on  fire  ;  burning  with  a  flame  ;  filled  with, 
giving,  or  reflecting  light;  excited  or  exasperated.  — 
Like  blazes,  furiously  :  rapidly,  [Low]  "  The  horses  did 
along  like  biases  tear.**  Boeni  m  Essex  dialect. 

E:^^  In  loir  language  in  the  U.  S..  blazes  is  frequently 
used  of  something  extreme  or  excessive,  especiallv  of 
something  very  bad  ;  as,  blue  as  blazrs.  A>al. 

Syii.  — Blaze.  Flame.  A  blaze  and  a  y?'mi'' are  both 
produced  by  burning  gas.  In  /-/'/:''  tb--  idea  of  light  raj)- 
idly  evolved  is  prominent,  with  or  without  heat ;  as,  the 
blaze  of  the  sun  or  of  a  meteor.  F/'I'dc  includes  a  stronger 
notion  of  heat;  as,  he  perished  in  the jiamts. 

Blaze.  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blazed  (blazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  71.  Blazing.]  1.  To  shine  with  flame  ;  to  glow  with 
flame  ;  as,  the  fire  blazes. 

2.  To  send  forth  or  reflect  glowing  or  brilliant  light ; 
to  show  a  blaze. 

And  far  and  wide  the  icy  summit  blatod.     Wordsuoiib. 

3.  To  be  resplendent.  Maca7tlay. 
To  blaze  away,  to  discharge  a  firearm,  or  to  continue 

firing;— said  esp.  of  a  nuinoer  of  persons,  as  a  line  of 
soldiers.    Also  used  {Ji>j.)  of  speech  or  action.    [Collofj.] 

Blaze,  V.  t.  1.  To  mark  (a  tree)  by  chipping  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark. 

I  found  my  way  by  the  blazed  trees.         Hoffman. 

2.  To  designate  by  blazing  ;  to  mark  out,  as  by  blazed' 
trees  ;  as,  to  blaze  a  line  or  path. 

CliampoIIion  died  in  KT2.  having  done  little  more  than  Wase 
out  tlie  road  to  be  travokd  by  others.  yott. 

Blaze,  V.  t.  [OE.  blase7i  to  blow  ;  perh.  confused 
with  btn.st  and  blaze  a  flame,  OE.  blase.  Cf.  Blaze,  v.  i.^ 
and  see  Blast.]  1.  To  make  public  far  and  wide;  to- 
make  known  ;  to  remler  conspicuous. 

On  charitable  libts  he  blazed  his  name.  Pollok. 

To  lihtze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide.    Pope. 

2.  (//fr.)  To  blazon.     [Obs.'\  Peacham, 

Blaz'er  (blaz'er),  71.  One  who  spreads  reports  or 
blazes  matters  abroad.     ^^  Blazers  of  crime."      Spenser. 

Blaz'ing,  rt.  Burning  with  a  blaze ;  as,  a  blaziiig 
fire;  6/r7Ci>!(7  torches.  Sir  W.Scott. 

Blazing  Htar.  («)  A  comet.  [Obs.]  ib)  A  brilliant  cen- 
ter of  attraction,  ic)  (But.)  A  name  given  to  several" 
plants;  as,  to  Chauueliciain  lateiim  of  the  Lily  family; 
Li'itns  sipiarrosa  ;  and  Aletins  /aiinosa.,  called  also  coiic- 
rvot  and  star  r/rass. 

Bla'ZOn  (bla'z*n),  n.  [OE.  blasoTi,  hlasoun.  shield,  fr. 
F.  blason  coat  of  arms,  OF.  shield,  from  the  root  of  AS, 
blxse  blaze,  i.  e.,  luster,  splendor,  MHG.  bias  torch. 
See  Blaze,  71.]     1.  A  .shield.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  An  heraldic  shield  ;  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  bearing  on 
a  coat  of  arms  ;  armorial  bearings. 

Their  bUi'.on  o'er  his  towers  displayed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Tlie  art  or  act  of  describing  or  depicting  heraldic 
bearings  in  the  proi>er  language  or  manner.       Peacham. 

4.  Ostentatious    display,   either    by   words    or   other 
means  ;  publication  ;  show ;  description  ;  record. 
Obtrude  the  bhizon  of  their  exploits  upon  thecompany.  Collier. 

Thy  tonpue.  thv  face,  thv  limbe,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do'cive  thee  fivefold  blazon.  Shal: 

Bla'zon,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Blazoned  (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Th.  71.  Blazoning  (-z'n-Tng).]  [From  blazon.,  n. ;  con- 
fused with  4th  blaze:  cf.  F.  blasoniier.'\  1.  To  depict 
in  colors  ;  to  display  ;  to  exhibit  conspicuously  ;  to  pub- 
lish or  make  public  far  and  wide. 

Thyself  thou  blaznn'st.  Shale. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th'  unmeaning  brow,  TrumhulL 
To  blazon  his  own  worthless  name.  Cowper. 

2.  To  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.        Garth, 
3    (Iter.)    To  describe  in  proper  terms  (the  figures   of 
heraldic  devices);  also,  to  delineate  (armorial  bearings); 
to  emblazon. 

The  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am  not  hemJd  enough  to  blazon 

into  Enpliah.  Addison. 

Bla'zon,  t-.  i.     To  shine  ;  to  be  conspicuous.     [/?.] 

Bla'ZOn-er  (bla'z'n-er),  n.     One  who  gives  publicity, 

proclaims,   or  blazons  ;  esp.,  one  who  blazons  coats  of 

arms ;  a  herald.  Burke, 
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Bla'zon-ment  (bla'z'n-mffnt),  n.  The  act  of  blazon- 
ins;  blazoning;  emblazoniueut. 

Bla'zon-ry  (bla'z'n-rj),  n.     1.  Same  as  Blazon,  3. 

TJie  principles  of  blazonry.  J'eacliam. 

2.  A  coat  of  arms ;  an  armorial  bearing  or  bearings. 

The  blazonry  of  Argyle.  Lord  Dujf'erin. 

3.  Artistic  representation  or  display. 

Blea  (ble),  n.  The  part  of  a  tree  which  lies  imme- 
diatt-ly  umier  the  bark  ;  the  alburnum  or  sapwood. 

Blea'ber-ry  (-bSr-rJ),  ?i.    {Bot.)  See  Blaebebry. 

Bleach  (blech),  v.t.  iimp.  -Sep.  p.  Bleached  (blecht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bleaching.]  [OE.  blakien,  blechen,  v. 
t.  &.  V.  i.,  AS.  blacian,  blxcan,  to  grow  pale;  akin  to 
Icel.  bleikja^  Sw.  Ueka,  Dan.  bkge,  D.  bleeken,  G. 
bleichen,  AS.  blac  pale.  See  Bleak,  «.]  To  make  white, 
or  whiter ;  to  remove  the  color,  or  stains,  from  ;  to 
blanch ;  to  wliiten. 

The  destruction  of  the  coloring:  matters  attached  to  the  bodies 

to  be  bleached  is  effected  eitlier  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 

2ight,  of  chlorine,  or  of  sulphurous  acid.  tVr*. 

Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  iu  every  varying  clime. 

Si'iullett. 

Bleach,  '■.  i.     To  grow  white  or  lose  color ;  to  whiten. 

Bleached  (blecht),  a.     Whitened  ;  made  white. 
Let  their  f^-l  acJi^d  bones,  and  Mood's  unbleaching  stain. 
Long  mark  the  battlefield  with  hideous  awe.  Jiyron. 

Bleach'er  (blech'er),  n.  One  who  whitens,  or  whose 
occupation  is  to  whiten,  by  bleaching. 

Bleach'er-y  (-y),  7t.  ;  pi.  Bleacheries  (-Tz).  A  place 
or  an  estal>]islnnent  where  bleaching  is  done. 

Bleach'ing,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  whitening,  by 
renio\-ing  color  or  stains ;  esp.  the  process  of  whitening 
fabrics  by  chemical  agents.  Ure. 

Bleaching  powder,  a  powder  for  bleachmg,  consisting  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  some  other  chemical  or  chemicals. 

Bleak  (biek),  n.  [OE.  blac,  hlryke,  bleche,  AS.  blue, 
hfsiC,  pale,  wan  ;  akui  to  Icel.  bfeikr,  Sw.  bkk,  Dan.  bleij, 
OS.  blek,  D.  hleek,  OHG.  pleih,  G.  bleich :  all  from  the 
root  of  AS.  hlicnn  to  shine;  akin  to  OHG.  blichen  to 
shine  ;  cf.  L.  jingi-are  to  burn,  Gr.  ^Kiyeiv  to  burn,  shine, 
Skr.  bhrfsj  to  shine,  and  E.  jimne.  V98.  Cf.  Bleach, 
Blink,  Flame.]   1.  Without  color  ;  pale;  palhtl.    [Obs.'] 

When  phe  came  out  ehe  looked  as  pale  and  aBftieat  as  one 
that  were  laid  out  dead.  Fo.i:e. 

2.  Desolate  and  exposed ;  swept  by  cold  winds. 

Wastes  too  hk'ak  to  rear 
The  common  growth  of  earth,  the  food! ul  ear.  Wordsworth. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea  beach.    Lonaftllow. 

3.  Cold  and  cutthig  ;  cheerless  ;  as,  a  bleak  blast. 
—  Bleak'lsb,  a.  —  Bleak'ly,  adv.  —  Bleak'ness,  n. 

Bleak,  n.  [From  Bleak,  a.,  cf.  Blay.]  {Zo'61.)  A 
email  European  river  fisli  {Leucixcus  <dbi(ntiis),  of  the 
family  C>"prinidae  ;  the  blay.     [Written  also  blick.'\ 

[[^^  The  silvery  pigment  lining  the  scales  of  the  bleak 

is  used  in  the  mamilacture  of  artificial  pearls.  Baird. 

Bleak'y  (-y),  «-    Bleak.     lObs.']  Dryden. 

Blear  (bier),  «.     [See  Blear,  r.]      1.  Dim  or  sore 

with  water  or  rheum ;  —  said  of  the  eyes. 

Hi3  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin.        Dryden. 
2.  Causing  or  caused  by  dimness  of  sight ;  dim. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion.         Milton. 

Blear,  r.  t.     {imp.  &p.  p.  Bleared  (blerd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Blearing.]     [OE.  bleren  ;  cf.  Dan.  j)lire  to  blink, 

Sw.  plira  to  twinkle,  wink,  LG.  plieren  ;  perh.  from  the 

same  root  as  E.  blink.     See  Blink,  and  cf.  Blur.]    To 

make  somewliat  sore  or  watery,  as  the  eyes ;  to  dim,  or 

Wur,  as  the  sight.     Figuratively  :  To  obscure  (mental  or 

moral  perception) ;  to  blind  ;  to  hoodwink. 

Tliat  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  tlie  sight.    Cowper. 

To  blear  the  eye  of,  to  deceive ;  to  impose  upon.    {Obs.l 

Chaucer. 
Bleared  (blerd),  n.     DimmeJ,  as  by  a  watery  humor; 
afiected  with  rheum. — Blear'ed-ness   (bler'Sd-iigs),  n. 
Dardanian  wives. 
With  blenrfd  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
Thu  i.ssue  of  the  expl^^it.  Shak. 

Blear'eye'  (bler'l'),  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
consisting  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  margins,  with 
a  gummy  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter.  Dunglison. 

Blear'-eyed' (-id'),  a.  l.  Having  sore  eyes;  having 
the  eyes  dim  with  rheum  ;  dim-sighted. 

'The  blear-eyed  Cns.pin.  Drant. 

2.  Lacking  in  perception  or  penetration ;  short-sighted  ; 
as,  a  bl'.ir-e'i'd  Ijigot. 

Bleai'eyed^ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  blear-eyed. 

Blear'y  n.ler'y),  <i-     Somewhat  blear. 

Bleat  (blet),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BLEATED ;  p.  pr.  & 
r&.  n.  Bleati.no.]  [OE.  Ueleii,  AS.  bliStan  ;  akin  to  D. 
Platen,  bleefrn,  OHG.  blaznn,  j'^ttzan  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  To  make  the  noise  of,  or  one  like  that  of,  a 
ahecp  i  to  cry  like  a  sheep  or  calf. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  alone  the  main. 

To  low  the  ox,  to  blent  tlic  woolly  train.  Pope. 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baas,  will  nt'ver 
anfiwcr  a  calf  wlien  he  bb-ats.  Shak. 

Bleat,  n.     A  plaintive  cry  of,  or  like  that  of,  a  sheep. 

The  ft^(i(  of  fleecy  Rheep.         f'/iajnnan'.*  llomrr. 
Bleat'er  (blether),  n.     One  who  bleats  ;  a  sheep. 
In  Col'l,  btlfF  AoiI»  the  blcatn:*  oft  Complain 
Of  gouty  aiU.  /Jyer. 

Bleating,  n.     Crying  as  a  ohcep  does. 
Then  came  the  Bhcpherd  back  with  his  bleating  flockn  from 
the  neiwide.  Longfellow. 

Bleat'lnf^,  n.  Tlie  cry  of,  or  as  of ,  a  sheep.  Chapman. 
Bleb  (bl6b),  n.  [Prov.  ¥,.  bleb,  bleib,  bloh,  bubble, 
blister.  This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  blub,  blubber, 
hlabber,  and  perli.  blow  to  pulT.]  A  large  vesicle  or  bulla, 
usually  containing  a  serous  fluid;  a  blister;  a  bubble,  as 
in  water,  glass,  etc. 

Arncntc  oboundiiwith  oir  bh-hit.  Kinean. 


Blebliy  (blSl/by),  n.  Containing  blebs,  or  character- 
ized by  blebs  ;  as,  bfebby  glass. 

Bleck,  Blek  (blSk),  r.  t.  To  blacken  ;  also,  to  defile. 
[Obs.  or  iJial.']  WyeliJ. 

Bled  (bl6d),   imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bleed. 

Blee  (ble),  n.  [AS.  bleo,  bleoh.}  Complexion  ;  color  ; 
hue;  likeness;  fonn.     [Archaic'\ 

For  him  which  is  eo  bright  of  ^^-fc.    Lament,  of  Mary  Magd. 
That  boy  lias  a  strong  blee  of  his  father.  Forhy. 

Bleed  (bled),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Bled  (blSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Bleedikg.]  [OE.  bleden,  AS.  bledan,  fr.  blOd 
blood;  akin  to  Sw.  bloda,  Dan.  blode,  D.  bloeden,  G.  blu- 
ten.  See  Blood.]  1.  To  emit  blood  ;  to  lose  blood  ;  to 
run  with  blood,  by  whatever  means  ;  as,  the  arm  bleeds; 
the  wound  bled  freely ;  to  bleed  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  withdraw  blood  from  the  body  ;  to  let  blood  ;  as, 
Dr.  A.  bleeds  m  fevers, 

3.  To  lose  or  shed  one's  blood,  as  in  case  of  a  violent 
death  or  severe  wounds;  to  die  by  violence.  "Ciesar 
must  bleed. '^  Shak. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bled  to-day.  Pope. 

4.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop,  as  blood  from  an  incision. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed.  Pope. 

5.  To  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice ;  as,  a  tree  or  a  vine 
bleeds  when  tapped  or  wounded. 

6.  To  pay  or  lose  money  ;  to  have  money  drawn  or 
extorted  ;  as,  to  blt:fd  freely  for  a  cause.     [L'vlloq.'] 

To  make  the  heart  bleed,  to  cause  extreme  pain,  as  from 
sympathy  or  pity. 

Bleed,  V.  t.  1.  To  let  blood  from ;  to  take  or  draw 
blood  from,  as  by  opening  a  vein. 

2.  To  lose,  as  blood  ;  to  emit  or  let  drop,  as  sap. 

A  decaying  pine  of  stately  size,  bleeding  amber.     //.  Milhr. 

3.  To  draw  money  from  (one) ;  to  induce  to  pay ;  as, 
they  bled  him  freely  for  this  fund.     [^Colloq.'\ 

Bleed'er  (-er).  n.  {Med.)  {a)  One  who,  or  that  which, 
draws  blood,  {b)  One  in  whom  slight  wounds  give  rise 
to  profuse  or  uncontrollable  bleeding. 

Bleed'ingfv  «.  Emittmg,  or  appearing  to  emit,  blood 
or  sap,  eti'.  ;  also,  expre.ssing  anguihh  or  compassion. 

Bleed'lng,  71.  A  rmining  or  issuing  of  blood,  as  from 
the  nose  or  a  wound  ;  a  hemorrhage ;  the  operation  of 
letting  blood,  as  in  surgery  ;  a  drawing  or  running  of  sap 
from  a  tree  or  plant. 

Blem'lsh  (blgmTsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ble-mished 
(-Tsht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blemishino.]  [O^.  blemi.<!sen, 
blemi.'ihen.,  OF.  blemir,  ble.'imir,  to  strike,  injure,  soil,  F. 
blemir  to  grow  pale,  fr.  OF.  bleme,  blesme,  pale,  wan,  F. 
bleme,  prob.  fr.  Icel.  blaman  tlie  livid  color  of  a  wound,  fr. 
blar  blue  ;  akin  to  E.  blue.  OF.  blemir  properly  signifies 
to  beat  one  (black  and)  blue,  and  to  render  blue  or  dirty. 
See  Blue.]  1.  To  mark  with  defomiity  ;  to  injure  or  im- 
pair, as  anything  which  is  well  fonued,  or  excellent ;  to 
mar,  or  make  defective,  either  the  body  or  mind. 

Sin  is  a  eoil  which  blemi.-heth  the  beauty  of  thy  soul. 

lirathfait. 

2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation  or  character ;  to  defame. 

There  had  nothing  passed  between  us  that  might  blemish 
reputation.  (/bh/.t. 

Blesi'ish,  71.  ;  ;)^  Blemishes  (-Sz).  Any  mark  of  de- 
formity or  injury,  whether  physical  or  moral ;  anything 
that  diminishes  beauty,  or  renders  imperfect  that  which 
is  otherwise  well  formed  ;  that  whiclx  impairs  reputation. 

lie  shall  take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  of  the  first  year  without  bletni^h.  Ln:  xiv.  10. 

The  reliefs  of  an  envious  man  are  those  little  ?i/#"»fsftes  and 
imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. ^Spectator. 

Syn.  — Spot;  speck;  flaw  ;  deformity ;  stain;  defect; 
fault;  taint;  reproach  ;  dishonor  ;  imputation  ;  disgrace. 

Blem'lsh'lesS,  (^.     Witliout  blemish;  spotless. 

A  life  in  ail  so  blemishless.  Filrham. 

Blem'l8h-ment  (-mcnt),  ?*.  The  state  of  being  blem- 
ished ;  blemish  ;  disgrace  ;  damage ;  impairment. 

For  dread  of  blame  aud  honor's  blcmii^hnient.    Spenser. 

Blench  (blSnch),  r.  7.  [njjp.  &  p.  p.  Blenched 
(blSucht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Blenching.]  [OE.  blenchen  to 
blench,  elude,  deceive,  AS.  blenran  to  deceive  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  blekkja  to  impose  upon.  Prop,  a  causative  of  blink 
to  make  to  wink,  to  deceive.  See  Blink,  and  cf.  3d 
Blanch.]  1.  To  shrhik ;  to  start  back;  to  drawback, 
from  lack  of  courage  or  resolution  ;  to  flinch ;  to  quail. 
lilendi  not  at  thy  chosen  lot.  Bryant. 

Thia  painful,  heroic  task  he  undertook,  and  never  blenrhed 
from  its  fulfillment.  Jeffreij. 

2.  To  fly  off;  to  turn  aside.     [0/;.';.] 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that.    Shak. 

Blench,  v.  t.  1.  To  baffle  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  turn 
away  ;  —  also,  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder.    [06*.] 

Ye  should  have  somewhat  blenched  him  therewith,  yet  ho 
mi;;ht  and  would  of  likelihood  have  gone  further.    Sir  T.  Afore . 

2.  To  draw  back  from  ;  to  deny  from  fear.     [Obs."] 

lie  now  blenched  what  before  he  affirmed.      ICvrlijn. 

Blench,  n.    A  looking  aside  or  askance.     [Obs.'\ 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth.        Shak. 

Blench,  t'.  1.  &  t.  [See  1st  Blasch.]  To  grow  or 
make  i)ale.  Itnrhour. 

Blench'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scares 
another;  specifically,  a  person  stationed  to  prevent  the 
escaj)!'  of  the  <Ippr,  at  a  hunt      See  Blancher.     [Ofti.] 

2.  Oiii-  who  blciRhes,  tlinches,  or  shrinks  back. 

Blench^  hold'ing.     if.nw)  See  Blanch  holding. 

Blend  (bh'iid),  V.  t.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Blended  or  Blent 
(blent) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blendino.J  [OE.  blenden,  blnu- 
den,  AS.  blnudiin  to  blend,  mix  ;  akin  to  Goth,  blaridan 
U)  mix,  Icel.  blanda,  Sw.  blanda,  Dan.  blaude,  OHG.  blan- 
^rtn  to  mix  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  mix  or  mingle 
together  ;  esp.  to  mingle,  combine,  or  associate  so  that 
the  separate  things  mixed,  or  the  line  of  demarcation, 
can  not  be  dihtinguishcd.  Ucrice  :  To  confuse ;  to  con- 
found. 

lUendinff  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay.    Percival. 


Blenheim  Spaniel. 

[Gr.   jSAc'cj 


2.  To  pollute  by  mixture  or  association  ;  to  spoil  or 
corrupt;  to  blot ;  to  stain.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  commingle  ;  combine;  fuse;  merge;  amal- 
gamate ;  harmonize. 

Blend  (bl?nd),  V.  i.  To  mingle  ;  to  mix  ;  to  unite  inti- 
mately ;  to  pass  or  sliade  insensibly  into  each  other,  aa 
colors. 

There  is  a  tnne  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  bletids  with 
our  conviviality.  Jntwj. 

Blend,  n.  A  thorough  mixture  of  one  thing  with  an- 
other, as  colors,  liquors,  etc.  ;  a  shading  or  merging  of 
one  color,  tint,  etc.,  into  another,  so  that  it  caimot  be 
known  where  one  ends  or  the  other  begins. 

Blend,  v.  t.  [AS.  blendan,  from  blind  blind.  See 
Blind,  «.]  To  make  blind,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to 
dazzle  ;  to  deceive.     [O/^.^.]  Chaucer. 

Blende  (bl6nd),  ?(.  [G.,  fr.  blnulni  to  blind,  dazzle, 
deceive,  fr.  blind  blind.  So  called  either  in  allusion  to 
its  dazzling  luster;  or  {Dana)  because,  though  often  re- 
sembling galena,  it  yields  no  lead.  Cf.  Sphalerite.] 
{Mill.)  {a)  A  mineral,  called  also  sphalerite,  and  by 
miners  mock  lead,  false  galena,  and  black-jack.  It  is  a 
zinc  sulphide,  but  often  contains  some  iron.  Its  color 
is  usually  yellow,  brown,  or  black,  ami  its  luster  resin- 
ous. (/<)  A  general  term  for  some  minerals,  chiefly  me- 
tallic sulphides  which  have  a  somewhat  brilliant  but  non- 
metallic  luster. 

Blend'er  (blSnd'er),  n.  'One  who,  or  that  which, 
blends  ;   an  instrument,  as  a  brush,  used  in  blending. 

Blend'ing,  n.     l.  The  act  of  mingling. 

2.  {Paint.)  The  method  of  lajing  on  different  tints  so 
that  they  may  mingle  together  while  wet,  and  shade  into 
each  other  insensibly.  Weale. 

Blend'OUS  (blPud'us),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  containing,  blende. 

Blend'wa'ter  (-waiter),  «.  A  distemper  incident  to 
cattle,  in  wliich  tlieir  livers  are  affected.  Crabb. 

Blen'helm  Span'lel  (bl5n'Tm  spSn'yfl).  [So  called 
from  Blenheim  House,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borougli,  in  England.]  A 
small  variety  of  spaniel,  kept 
as  a  pet. 

Blenk,  V.  i.     To  blink  ;  to  ; 
sliine  ;  to  look.     I0bs.'\ 

Blen'ni-oid  (blen'uT-oid),  i 

Blen'nl-ld  (bl5n'nT-Td).     i 
a.    IBlnuii/ -{- -Old.}    {Zool.)  ' 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  blenniea. 

Blen-nog'e-iious   (bl5n-n5j'e-niis),  a. 
mucus  +  •f^eyioiis.']     Generatjug  mucus. 

i;  Blen'nor-rhe'a  (blen'nor-re'a),  71.  [Gr.  jSAe'fi'o  mucus 
+  peti-  to  flow.]  {Med.)  {a)  An  inordinate  secretion  and 
discliarge  of  mucus,     ib)  Gonorrliea.  Ihinglimn. 

Blen'ny  (blSn'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Blennies  (-niz).  [L.  Uen- 
nins,  blendius,  blen- 
dea,  Gr.  ^Aeccos,  fr. 
^Aei'i-a  slime,  mucus.] 
{2odl.)  A  marine  fisli 
of  the  genus  Blen- 
iiius  or  family  Jilen- 
7iiidse;  —  so  called 
from  its  coating  of 
mucus.  The  species 
are  numerous. 

Blent  (blent),  7»ip. 
&  p.  p.  of  Blend  to    Ocellated  Blenny  or  Butterfly  Fish  of 
mingle.     Mingled;  Europe  (Btamtus  oceUans). 

mixed  ;  blended  ;  also,  polluted ;  stained. 

Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent.    Byron. 

Blent,  i>7tp.  &  p.  p.  of  Blend  to  blind.  Blinded. 
Also  {Chaucer),  3d  sint/.  pres.    Blindeth.     [Obs.'] 

II  Bles'bok  (blEs'bSk),  n.  [D.,  fr.  bles  a  white  spot  on 
the  forehead  -f-  f>ok  buck.]  {Zool.)  A  South  African 
antelope  {Alcehiphus  albifrons),  having  a  large  white  spot 
on  the  forehead. 

Bless  (bigs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blessed  (bl?st)  or 
Blest  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Blessing.]  [OE.  blrssirn,  bletsen, 
AS.  bletsi'ni,  bleds^ian,  bloedsian,  fr.  bldd  blood;  prob. 
originally  to  consecrate  by  sprinkling  with  blood.  See 
Blood.]     1.  To  make  or  pronounce  holy  ;  to  consecrate. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  happy,  blithesome,  or  joyous ;  to  confer 
prosperity  or  happiness  upon  ;  to  grant  divine  favor  to. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  .  .  .  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  hiin  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.      Shak. 
It  hath  pleased  thee  to  hlesx  the  house  of  tliy  eervant,  that 
it  may  continue  forever  before  thee.      1  Chron.  xvii.  '27ili.  ('.). 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  prayer  for  the  happiness  of ;  to 
invoke  a  ble-ssing  upon  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

7J/cs>-thcm  which  persecute  you.       Jiotn.  xii.  14. 

4.  To  invoke  or  confer  beneficial  attributes  or  qualities 
upon  ;  to  invoke  or  confer  a  blessing  on,  —  as  on  food. 

Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  he  btesse<l  them.  Luke  ix.  lU. 

5.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  ;  to  cross  (one's 
self).     [Archaic'}  /foUns/ied. 

6.  To  guard  ;  to  keep ;  to  protect.     [Obs.} 

7.  To  praise,  or  glorify  ;  to  extol  for  excellences. 

Blesn  the  Ixird,  O  my  8t)ul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bleu 
his  holy  name.  /'«.  ciii.  1. 

8-  To  e.Hteem  or  account  happy  ;  to  felicitate. 

The  nations  shuU  blens  tbeniselves  in  him.    Jer.iv.2- 
9.  To  wave;  to  brandish.     [Obs.] 

And  burning  blades  nhout  their  heads  do  Wcm.  Spen»er. 
Round  his  armed  head  his  trcnchnnt  blade  he  bbft.  Fair/ax. 
^^^^  This  is  an  old  sense  of  the  word,  suppo.ted  by 
.Tonnson,  Nares,  and  others,  to  have  beiMi  derived  from 
Ilir  old  ritr  of  blessing  a  fitd<l  by  directing  tin*  hands  to 
all  jiailH  nl  it.  '*  In  drawing  [their  bow]  somo  fctcli  such 
11  roiupaHs  as  though  they  would  turn  about  and  blrs.t  alt 
the  field."  A.-trham. 
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BLESSED 


I5LITE 


Bleaa  me  !  EIobb  us  I  an  exclamation  of  flnrprise,  MiUon. 

—  To  blei:a  from,  to  secme,  defend,  or  i>reHervo  from. 
•'  Bltt^s  nR-  J rvin  marrying  a  UHurer."  .Slink. 

To  bluss  tlic  duorji/r"((i  nighlly  Iiarrn.  Milton. 

—  To  bleaa  with,  To  bo  bleaBed  with,  to  favor  or  endow 
witli ;  to  l)u  favored  or  endowed  with  ;  as,  Uod  Oltssta  us 
tcit/i  ln'alth  ;i  we  are  blessed  iitlh  liappinesH. 

Bless'ed   (bISs'Sd),  a.     1.    Hallowed  ;    consecrated  ; 
worthy  of  blessing  or  adoration  ;  heavenly ;  holy. 
O,  run  ;  prevent  tliein  with  thy  hunihlc  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  hlcsucU  icut.  MiUon. 

2.  EnjoyinR  happiness  or  blias ;  favored  \vith  blessiugs  ; 
happy ;  highly  favored. 

All  generations  ehall  call  me  }di\**fil.       Luke  \.  ^.1. 
TowarilB  Engiand'a  blrxied  nUurv.  Sfiuk. 

3.  Imparting  happiness  or  bliss;  fraught  with  happi- 
ness; bli.sHful ;  joyful.  "  Tlieu  waa  a  blessed  time." 
*'  So  blcs.-icit  a  disposition."  iShak. 

4.  KiijoyiiiR,  or  pertaining  to,  spiritual  happiness,  or 
Jieaveuly  lelicity  ;  as,  t)ie  blessed  in  heaven. 

Reverenced  like  a  blesfnl  auiut.  Shak. 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision.        JliUoti. 

5.  {H.  C.  Ch.)  Beatified. 

6.  Used  euphemistically,  ironically,  or  intensively. 
Notnftfc3i(pf/niancame  toset  her[aboat]froo.   Ji.I).  lihirkmore. 

BIess'0d-l7)  adv.    Happily  ;  fortunately ;  joyfully. 

"Wc  Bhiill  bkssedli;  meet  again  never  to  depart.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

Bless'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  blessed  ;  hap- 
piness;  felicity;  bliss;  heavenly  joys  ;  the  favor  of  God. 
Tht!  iibsuruiice  of  a  future  blessedness,        'J'illotson. 

Single  bleaBBdneBB,  the  unmarried  state.  "  Grows,  lives, 
and  dies  in  snirjle  blessedness.'"  ."S/iak. 

Syii.  —  Deliglit ;  beatitude  ;  ecstasy.    See  HAPriNESs. 

Bless'ed  thls'tle  (thTs''l).      See  under  Thistle. 

Bless'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  blesses  ;  one  who  bestows 
or  invokes  a  blessing. 

Bless'ing,  ?;,  [AS.  bletsung.  See  Bless,  v.  A]  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  blesses. 

2-  A  declaration  of  di\'ine  favor,  or  an  invocation  im- 
ploring divine  favor  on  some  one  or  sometliing  ;  a  bene- 
diction ;  a  wish  of  happiness  pronounced. 

Tliis  is  the  btcniuf}.  wherewith  Motes  the  man  of  God  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel.  JJeut.  xsixiii.  1. 

3.  A  means  of  happiness ;  that  which  promotes  pros- 
perity and  welfare  ;  a  beneficent  gift. 

Nature's  full  blefsinos  would  be  well  dispensed.    Milton. 

4.  {Bib,)  A  gift.     [.-1  Ilehrtiismi  Gen.  xxxiii.  11. 

5.  Grateful  praise  or  worsliip. 

Bleat,  (I.  Blessed.  "This  patriarch  blext."  Milton. 
"While  these  hleti  sounds  my  ravished  ear  asaail.     TruiiOndl. 

Blet  (bl6t),  n.  [F.  blet^  bleile,  a.,  soft  from  over  ripe- 
ness.]    A  form  of  decay  in  fruit  which  is  overripe. 

Ble'ton-lsm  (blS'tQu-Tz'm),  n.  The  supposed  faculty 
of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by  sen- 
sation ;  — so  called  from  one  Bleton^  of  France. 

BleVting  (blet'ttng),  n.  A  form  of  decay  seen  in 
fleshy,  overripe  fruit.  Lindley. 

Blow  (blu),  imp.  of  Blow. 

Bleymo  (blem),  n.  [F.  bleime.'\  (Far.)  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole  and  the 
bone.      lO/is.'] 

Bleyn'te  (blan'te),x>np.  of  Blench.    [Obs.']   Chaxicer. 

Blick'ey  (blTk'y),  7i.  \X).bl^li^.\l\.^  A  tin  dmner  p.ail. 
[Loral,  U.  .S.]  Bartlelt. 

Blight  (blit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &:p.  p.  Blighted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
}•//.  11.  Blighting.]  [Perh.  contr.  from  AS.  blTcettan  to 
glitter,  fr.  tlie  same  root  as  E.  bleak.  The  meaning  "to 
blight"  comes  in  that  case  from  to  glitter,  hence,  to  be 
white  or  pale,  gi'ow  pale,  make  pale,  bleach.  Cf .  Bleach, 
Bleak.]  1.  To  affect  with  blight ;  to  blast ;  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  fertility  of. 

[This  vniior]  blasts  vegetables,  blights  corn  and  fruit,  and  is 
eometinies  injurious  even  to  man.  Woodivnrd. 

2.  Hence  :  To  destroy  the  happiness  of ;  to  ruin  ;  to 

mar  essentially  ;  to  frustrate ;  as,  to  blight  one's  prospects. 

Seared  in  heart  and  lone  and  blighted.  Jiyron. 

Blight,  t'.  t.  To  be  affected  by  blight;  to  blast;  as, 
this  vine  never  blights. 

Blight,  n.  1.  Mildew;  decay;  anything  nipping  or 
blasting  ;  —  applied  as  a  general  name  to  various  injuries 
or  diseases  of  plants,  causing  the  whole  or  a  part  to 
wither,  whether  occasioned  by  insects,  fungi,  or  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  blighting,  or  the  state  of  being  blighted ; 
a  withering  or  mildewing,  or  a  stoppage  of  growth  in  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  etc. 

3.  That  which  frustrates  one's  plans  or  withers  one's 
hopes  ;  that  which  impairs  or  destroys. 

A  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  our  fortunes.    Di-oofU. 

4.  (Zobl.)  A  downy  species  of  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  de- 
structive to   fruit  trees,  infest- 
ing both  the  roots  and  branches  ; 

—  also  applied  to  several  other 
injurious  insects, 

5.  pi-  A  rashlike  eruption  on 
the  human  skin.     [U.  S.} 

Blight'ing,  (-I.  Causing  blight. 

BUght'ing-ly,  adv.  So  as  to 
cause  blight. 

BUm'bl  (bltm'bi).  Blim'- 
1)ing  (blTm'blng),  n.  See  Bi- 
LIMBI,  etc. 

Blln  (blTn),  V.  t.  &  V.  [OE. 
hlinnen,  AS.  Ijlinnnri ;  pref.  be- 
-)-  lijinan  to  cease.]  To  stop ;  to 
cease;  todesist.  [O/*,?.]  Spenser. 

Blin,  n.  [AS.  W/rm.]  Ces- 
sation ;  end.     [Obs.'] 

Blind  (Idind),  a.  [AS. ;  akin 
toD.,  G.,  OS.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  blind, 
Icel.  blind}',  (ioth.  blinds  ;  of  un- 


nigcrtt);  a  Mature  in- 
eecl,  sexual  form  ;  c 
Wincless.  asexual  form; 
d  The  same  with  downy 
secretion  removed  ;  'e 
Piece  of  twi^x  with  the 
insect  in  pluce.  nat. 
size;  and  are  enlarged. 


certain  origin.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  flensn  of  seeing, 
either  by  natural  defect  or  by  deprivation  ;  without  sight. 

lie  tbnt  ]H  hlrurken  hltiid  can  not  for;,-.! 

The  precious  treaiture  of  hin  eyeM;,'lit  lout.  Shok. 

2.  Not  having  tlio  faculty  of  disfrc-riiment ;  destitute 
of  intellectual  light;  unable  or  unuilling  to  understand 
or  judge  ;  as,  authors  are  bli7td  to  their  own  defects. 

liut  hard  be  hardened,  blind  b.-  blinded  iiinre, 

Tliut  they  may  Klunible  on,  und  deeper  full.        Mdton. 

3.  Undiscernhig  ;  undiscriminating  ;  inconsiderate. 
This  iiliin  is  recommended  neilhtr  to  blind  approbation  nor  to 

blind  reprobation.  ■/"//. 

4.  Having  euch  a  state  or  comlition  as  a  thing  would 
have  to  a  person  who  is  blind  ;  not  well  marked  or  easily 
disoerniblo  ;  hidden ;  luiseeu ;  concealed ;  as,  a  blind 
path  ;  a  blind  ditch. 

5.  Involved  ;  intricate ;  not  easdy  followed  or  traced. 

The  blinil  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.  Milton. 

6.  Having  no  openings  for  light  or  pasf>age  ;  as,  a  W/h(/ 
wall ;  open  only  at  one  end  ;  as,  a  blind  alley ;  a  blind  gut. 

7.  Unintelligible,  or  not  easily  intelligible  ;  us,  a  bli7id 
passage  in  a  book  ;  illegible  ;  as,  blind  writing. 

8.  (/lorl.)  Abortive  ;  failing  to  produce  flowers  or 
fruit;  as,  blind  buds;  blind  flowers. 

Blind  alley,  an  .alley  closed  at  one  end ;  a  cnl'de-sar.  — 
Blind  axle,  an  axle  which  turns  but  does  not  communicate 
motion.  Kin'jhl.  -  "BMnA  beetle,  one  of  the  iiiMcrts  apt  to 
fly  against  iirople.cfsp.  al  ni■^,'llt.  Blind  cat  iZ "■'<!.),  a  spe- 
cies of  ratti.sli  {tinuiiux  ni'irnlni-ri.s],  u-'arly  dewtitnte  of 
eyes,  liviii};  in  rjiveiiis  in  iVMMi.sylvania.  —  Blind  coal,  coal 
thrtt  burn^t  without,  tlainr  ;  anthracite  coal,     .'^iintiiiiiinl.s. 

—  Blind  door,  Blind  window,  an  imitation  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow, witlioiit  an  opctiiiit,'  lor  passage  or  light.  See  /Slunk 
don-  or  iiiud"i/\  under  lli.ANK,  tt.  —Blind  level  {Mmnnj), 
a  level  or  dnun;it,'c  g;Lllcry  wliicli  li;is  a  vertical  -shaft  at 
eacli  end,  itud  act  .4  as  an  invert  ei!  .sipliou.  Knvihl.  --Blind 
nettle  Ui^'l.),  dead  nettle.     Sre  !)..<, I  mill. ,  uu<ler  Dkai>. 

—  Blind  shell  ((•ninieni),  a  .shell  cnnt.iiiiint;  no  <■lIar^;.■,  or 
one  that  does  III 't  cxphMlc.  Blind  side,  tlic  si-h- w  liirh  iB 
most  ea.sily  as.sailed  ;  a  uc.ik  m-  unvinarded  side  ;  the  side 
on  which  one  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger. 
Stri/f.  —  Blind  anake  iZtiiiL),  a  small,  harmless,  burrowing 
suake,  of  the  family  'J)/fld,'pi,/:c,  with  rudinientarv  eyes. 

—  Blind  spot  fAn'tl.),  the.  point  in  the  retina  of  tlie  "eye 
where  the  njitie  nerve  enters,  ami  wliieh  is  iiis.-uMM.-  to 
liglit.  —  Ehnd  toohng,  ill  bi>nkliiiiiliii^;  and  leallicr  umk, 
the  indented  iinpressiou  ot  lieated  ti'ol^i,  witlnmt  gilding  ; 

—  called  also  blank  (avlui'j^  and  blind  bl."  /.ai'j.  —  Blind 
wall,  a  wall  without  an  opeumg  ;  a  blank  wall. 

Blind  (blind),  r.  t.  {_intp.  &  p.  p.  Blinded  ;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Blinding.]  1.  To  make  bliud  ;  to  deprive  of  sight  or 
discernment,     "  To  blind  the  truth  and  me."  Temtysun. 

A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mischief:  but  n  guide  that 
blinds  those  whom  he  bliould  lead  is  ...  a  much  greater.    South. 

2.  To  deprive  parti.ally  of  vision  ;  to  make  vision  diffi- 
cult for  and  painful  to  ;  to  dazzle. 

Her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  blind.       P.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye  or  understanding ; 
to  conceal ;  to  deceive. 

Such  darkness  btind.i  the  sky.  Dryden. 

The  state  of  the  coutroverpy  between  us  he  endeavored,  witlt 

all  his  art,  to  hliml  and  confound.  SI illinyjktt . 

4.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and  fine  gravel ; 
as  a  road  newly  paved,  in  order  that  the  joints  between 
the  stones  may  be  filled. 

Blind  (bliud),  n.  1.  Something  to  hinder  sight  or 
keep  out  liglit ;  a  .'*creen  ;  a  cover  ;  esp.  a  hinged  screen 
or  shutter  for  a  window  ;  a  blinder  for  a  horse. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding, 
or  to  conceal  some  covert  deed  or  design  ;  a  subterfuge. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  hlliulex,  pi.,  fr.  G.  blende,  fr.  blendni  to 
blind,  fr.  bliwl  blind.]    {Mil.)  A  blindage.    See  Blindage. 

4.  A  halting  place.     [Obs.^  Vryden. 
Blind.  Blinde  (blind),  n.     See  Blende. 
Blind'age  (bliud'Sj),  //.     [Cf.  F.  blindage.]     (Mil.)  A 

cover  or  iiroteetloii  for  an  advanced  trench  or  approach, 
fonnetl  of  f.iscines  and  earth  supported  by  a  framework. 

Blind'or  (er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blinds. 

2.  {Saihllery)  One  of  the  leather  screens  on  a  bridle,  to 
hinder  a  horse  from  seeing  objects  at  the  side  ;  a  blinker. 

Bllnd^'fish'  C-ftsh'),  n.  A  small  flsh  {Amblyopsis  spe- 
laEus)  destitute  of  eyes, 
found  in  the  waters  of  tlie 
Mammoth  Cave,  in  Ken- 
tucky. Related  fislies 
from  other  caves  take 
the  same  name.  „.     ,^  ,  ,  .    ,, 

Blind'IOld'  (-foIdO,  BImdfi5h(.-I.»W^o,js^.5Sj)eI.Ti«).  {%) 
V.   t.      [inijt.   &  p.  p. 

Blindfolded:  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Blindfolding.]  [OE. 
blind/olden,  blindfelden,  hlindfellen  :  AS.  blind  blind  -f 
•proh. /ellnrt,  /ylUni,  to  fell,  strike  down.]  To  cover  the 
eyes  of,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

And  when  they  had  blind loltlcd  lum,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face.  Luke  xxii.  CA. 

Bllnd'fOld^  tr.  Having  the  eyes  covered ;  blinded ; 
having  the  mental  eye  darkened.  Hence :  Heedless ; 
reckless  ;  as,  hlindfald  zeal ;  blindfold  fury. 

Fate's  bhnc/fi'ld  reiy;n  tlie  atheist  loudly  owns.     Drnden, 

Bundling,  a.  Making  blind  or  as  if  blind  ;  depriving 
of  sight  or  of  imderstauding ;  obscuring ;  as,  blinding 
tears;  blinding  snow. 

BUnd'ing,  n.  A  thin  co.ating  of  sand  and  fine  gravel 
over  a  newly  paved  road.     See  Blind,  v.  (.,  4. 

Blindly,  ndr.  Without  sight,  discernment,  or  under- 
standing ;  without  thought,  investigation,  knowledge,  or 
purpose  of  one's  own. 

By  his  imperious  mistress  blindly  led.  Dniden. 

Blind'man's  bufi'  (blind'mSnz  biaf).  [See  Buff  a 
buffet.]  A  play  in  which  one  person  is  blindfolded,  and 
tries  to  catch  some  one  of  the  company  and  tell  who  it  is. 

Surelv  ho  /uncies  I  play  at  blimhnan's  hup'  with  him,  for  he 
thinks  1  never  have  my  eyes  open,  SUUnvjrteet. 

BUnd'man's  hoVi-day  (h51'i-da).  The  time  between 
daylight  and  candle  light.     \^Hvviorous'\ 


Blins'ness  (blind'nes),  n.  State  or  condition  of  l>eing 
blinil,  literally  or  figuratively  Darwin. 

Color  bllndneBfl,  inability  to  distinguish  certain  colors. 
See  Daltoni.sm. 

Bllnd'stO'iy  (blind'sto'rj?),  n.  {Arch.)  The  triforium. 
as  opposed  to  the  clearstory. 

Blind'worm'  (-wQrni')."-  (Zoul.)  A  «mall,  burrow- 
ing, Hiiakelike,  limbless  lizard  {Anguis  /rugdijs),  with 
minute  eyes,  popularly  believed  to  be  bliud ;  the  slow- 
worm  ;  —  formerly  a  name  for  the  adder. 

Newta  and  blindworm.'*  do  no  wrong.  Shal: 

Blink  (blink),  7'.  1.  [iwp.  &  p.  p.  Blinked  (blTnkt) ; 
/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blinking.]  [OK.  bU-nken  ;  akin  to'ban. 
blinke,  Sw.  hlinka,  G.  blmkcn  to  shine,  glancf.  wink, 
twinkle,  D.  biinhcn  to  shine  ;  and  prob.  to  D.  blikken  to 
glance,  twinkle,  G.  bh'rken  to  look,  glani;e,  AH.  blJcan 
to  shine,  E.  bleak.     V98.     See  Bleak  ;  cf.  Ist  Ble.ncii.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  twinkle  with,  or  as  with,  the  eye. 

One  eye  was  bUnkimj,  and  one  leg  was  lame,         J'ojK. 

2.  To  see  with  the  eyes  half  sluit,  or  indistinctly  and 
with  frequent  winking,  as  a  person  with  weak  eyes. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  tu  blink  tlirough  with  mine  eyne.    Shak. 

3.  To  shine,  esp  with  intermittent  light ;  to  twinkle; 
to  flicker ;  to  glimmer,  as  a  lamp. 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  HtarH  lu^'in  to  blink.    Word/worth. 
The  Bun  blinked  fair  on  pool  an<l  stream.    .'Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  turn  slightly  sour,  as  b<-er,  milk,  etc. 

BUnk,  V.  t.  1.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid,  or  pur- 
posely evade  ;  to  shirk  ;  as,  to  blink  the  question. 

2.  To  trick  ;  to  deceive.     \_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

Blink,  n.  [OE.  blink.  See  Blink,  v.  «.]  1.  A 
glimpse  or  glance. 

This  is  the  first  blink  that  ever  I  had  of  him.     Bp.  Hall 

2.  Gleam;  glimmer;  sparkle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Not  a  blink  of  li;^ht  was  there.  }i'r>rdiu:i/rth. 

3.  (Nant.)  The  dazzling  whiteness  about  the  horizon 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of  ice  at  sea  ; 
ice  blink. 

4.  i?^  [Cf.  Blencher.]  (Sporting)  Boughs  cast  where 
deer  are  to  pas.s,  to  turn  or  check  them.     [ProiK  Eng.'j 

Blink'ard  (blTnk'erd),  n.  [JUink  -f-  -ard.]  1.  One 
who  blinks  with,  or  as  with,  weak  eyes. 

Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blmkard  reigns.    JfarvcU. 

2.  That  which  twinkles  or  glances,  aa  a  dim  star, 
which  appears  and  disappears.  IlakewiU. 

Blink'  beer'  (ber').      Beer  kept  unbroached  until  it 

is  sharp.  Cvabl. 

Blink'er  (-er).  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blinks. 

2-  A  blinder  for  horses  ;  a  flap  of  leather  on  a  horse's 

bridle  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  objects  at  his  side; 

hence,  whatever  obstructs  sight  or  discernment. 

Nor  bigots  wlio  but  one  way  see. 

Through  blinkers  of  authority.  M.  Green. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  goggles,  used  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
glare,  etc. 

Blink'-eyed'  (-id'),  f-  Habitually  winking.    Marlowe. 
Blirt  (blert),  n.     {Sunt.)  A  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 

Hatn.  Nnv.  Eneyr. 

Bliss  (blTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Blisses  (-ez).     [OE.  blis,  blisse, 

AS.  blis,  bllSs,  fr.  bllSe  blithe.     See  Blithe.]     Orig., 

blithesomeness ;    gladness;  now,  the  highest  degree  of 

happiness ;  blessedness ;  exalted  felicity ;  heavenly  joy. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliaa 

Full  and  perfect  is.  Sliltmi. 

Syn.  — Blessedness:  felicity;  beatitude;  happiness; 
joy;  enjoyment.    See  Happiness. 

BUss'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  caus- 
ing, joy  and  felicity ;  happy  in  the  highest  degree. 
'' Bli.'^sfiil  solitude."  Milton.  —  BUss'ful-ly,  adv.— 
Bliss'hil-ness,  n. 

Bliss'less.  n.     Destitute  of  bliss.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Blis'som  (blls'siim).  v.  t.  [For  hUthi'some :  but  cf. 
also  Icel.  blfpsma  of  a  goat  at  heat.]  To  be  lustful;  to 
be  lascivious.      [065.] 

Blls'som,  a.    Lascivious ;  also,  in  heat ;  —  said  of  ewes. 

BUs'ter  (-ter),  n.  [OE. ;  akin  to  OD.  bhiysler,  fr.  the 
same  root  as  blast,  bladder,  blow.  See  Blow  to  eject 
wind.]  1.  A  vesicle  of  the  skin,  containing  watery  mat- 
ter or  serum,  whether  occasioned  by  a  burn  or  other  in- 
jury, or  by  a  vesicatory;  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
causing  a  bladderlike  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

And  painful  blisters  swelled  my  tender  hands.      Grainger. 

2.  Any  elevation  made  bv  the  separation  of  tlie  film 
or  skin,  as  on  plants  ;  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  substance 
at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. 

3.  A  vesicatory ;  a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  or  other 
matter,  applied  to  raise  a  blister.  Dunglison. 

BUater  beetle,  a  beetle  used  to  raise  blisters,  esp.  the 
Lf/tfa  (or  Ciiitharis)  re.uc'f/o;va,  called 
finitharis  or  SpuJii.^li  rfv  bv  druegists.  , 
See  Caktharis.  —  BUster  fly.  a  blister 
beetle.  —  Blister  plaster,  a  plaster  de- 
signed to  raise  a  blister  ;  nsually 
made  of  Spanish  flies.  —  Blister  steel, 
crude  steel  formed  from  wrought  lion  by 
cementation  :  —  so  called  because  of  its 
blistered  surface.  Called  also  bhstrr^d 
.■<t'-fl.  ~  Blood  blister.    See  under  Blood. 

Blis'ter,  r.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blis- 
tered (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Blister- 
ing.] To  be  affected  with  a  blister  or 
blisters ;  to  have  a  blister  form  on. 

Let  mv  tongue  blister.  ."ihiik. 

BUs'ter.  r.'t.  1.  To  raUe  a  blUter  XX"". ,?!'.«- 
or  blisters  upon.  tata),  nat.  size. 

My  hands  were  blisteitd.    Franklin. 
2.  To  give  pain  to,  or  to  injure,  as  if  by  a  blister. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blit:ters  our  tongue.  Shak. 
BUs'ter-y  (blts'ter-y),  a.  Full  of  blisters.  Hooker. 
Bute   (blit),   71.     [L.    blitnvi,   Gr.  pXirof.]     {Bot.)   A 


ase,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    iiru ;     pity;     food,   fdbt;     out,   oil;     ctiair;     go;     sing,   iiik;     tben,   thin;     boN ;     zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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genus  of  lierba  {Blihi?n)  with  a  fleshy  calyx.    BUtmn 
capifatum  istlie  strawberry  blite. 

Blithe  (blith),  «.  [AS.  hhSe  blithe,  kiiul ;  akin  to 
Goth,  blcips  kimi,  Icel.  LllSr  mild,  gentle,  Dau.  &  Sw. 
blid  geutle,  D.  hliji.1  blithe,  OHG.  hlldi  kiud,  blithe.] 
Gay;  meiTy;  sprightly;  joyous;  glad;  cheerful;  as,  a 
blithe  spirit. 

The  hlithc  sounds  of  festal  music.  Pnscott. 

A  daughter  fair. 
So  huxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

BUthe'fnl  (blltli'ful),  a.   Gay  ;  full  of  gayety ;  joyous. 
Blithe'ly,  '"/'■•     In  a  blithe  manner. 
Blithe'ness.  n.     Tlie  state  of  being  blithe.      Chaucer. 
Blillie'SOme  (-sum),  a.     Cheery;  gay;  merry. 

Tlic-  hlith.'^ome  sounds  of  wassail  pay.     .VjV  IP.  Svolt. 

—  BUthe'some-ly,  ndv.  —  BUthe'some-ness,  n. 
BUve(bliv  ),<«/(-.   [A  contraction  of  Belive.]  Quickly; 

fortinvith.      [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Bllz'zard  (blTz'zerd),  n.  [Cf.  Blaze  to  flash.  For- 
merly, in  local  use,  a  rattling  volley ;  cf.  **  to  blaze  away  " 
to  fire  away.]  A  gale  of  piercingly  cold  wind,  usually 
accompanied  with  fine  and  blinding  Bnow  ;  a  furious  blast. 

Bloat  (bl5t),  f .  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Bloated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  n.  Bloatikg.]  [Cf.  Icel.  blotna  to  become  soft, 
blaulr  soft,  wet,  Sw.  blot  soft,  biota  to  soak  ;  akin  to  G. 
hloss  bare,  and  AS.  bleat  wretched ;  or  perh.  fr.  root  of 
Eng.  5tli  blow.  Cf.  Blote.]  1.  To  make  turgid,  as  witli 
water  or  air  ;  to  cause  a  swelling  of  the  surface  of,  from 
effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellular  tissue,  producing  a  mor- 
bid enlargement,  often  accompanied  with  softness. 

2.  To  inflate ;  to  puff  up ;  to  make  vain.  Drylen. 

Bloat,  I".  '.  To  grow  turgid  as  by  etiusion  of  liquid  in 
the  cellular  tissue;  to  putf  out ;  to  swell.        Arhuthunt. 

Bloat,  a.     Bloated.     [i2.]  Shak. 

Bloat,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless,  dissi- 
pated fellow.     ISlang] 

Bloat,  f.  '•     To  dry  (herrings)  in  smoke.     See  Blote. 

Bloat'ed  (blot'Sd),  ^.  a.  Distended  beyond  the  nat- 
ural or  usual  size,  as  by  the  presence  of  water,  sennn, 
etc.  :  turgid;  swollen;  as,  a  bloated  face.  Also,  puffed 
up  with  pride  ;  pompous. 

BloaVed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  bloated. 

Bloat'er  (-er),  n.  [See  Bloat,  Blote.]  Tlie  common 
herring,  esp.  when  of  large  size,  smoked,  and  half  dried  ; 

—  called  also  bloat  herrinq. 

Blob  (bl6b),  n.  [See  Bleb.]  1.  Something  blunt 
and  round ;  a  small  drop  or  lump  of  sometliing  viscid  or 
thick  ;  a  drop  ;  a  bubble  ;  a  blister.  Wrh/hf. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  small  fresh-water  fish  {I'ranidea  lUch- 
ardsrmi);  the  miller's  thumb. 

Blob'ber  (blob'ber),  ?!.  [See  Blcbber,  Blub.]  A 
bubble  ;  blubber.     [Low]  T.  Carew. 

Blobber  Up,  atliick,  protruding  lip. 

llii  l-lc/,b-r  lii's  and  luetic  brows  commend-    Drii'len. 

Blob'ber-Upped'  (-llpt'))  a.  Hanng  thick  lips.  "  A 
llabUr-lipped  sliell."  Grew. 

II  BlO-cage'  (blo-kazh')t  «,  [F.]  {Arch.)  The  rough- 
est and  cheape.st  sort  of  mbblework,  in  masonry. 

Block  (blok),  n.  [OE.  hlok  ;  cf.  F.  ^/or(fr.  OHG,),  I>. 
&  Dan.  blok,  Sw.  &  G.  block,  OHG.  block.  There  is  also 
an  OHG.  bloch,  bUnh  ;  bi  by  +  the  same  root  as  that  of 
E.  lock.    Cf.  Block,  r.  t..   Blockade,  and  see  Lock.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  more  or  less  bulky  ;  a  solid  mass  of 
wood,  stone,  etc.,  usually  witli  one  or  more  plane,  or  ap- 
proximately plane,  faces;  as,  a  block  on  which  a  butcher 
ihnps  his  meat;  a  block  by  which  to  mount  a  horse; 
children's  playing  blocks,  etc. 

Mow  nil  our  neiehbors*  chimnevs  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burniii-;.  Wither. 

All  Iter  labor  was  but  as  a  block 

Left  in  tlie  (juany.  Tcnnynon. 

2.  The  solid  piece  of  wood  on  which  condemned  per- 
sons lay  their  necks  when  they  are  beheaded. 

Noble  headd  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block.    E.  Everf". 

3.  The  wooden  mold  on  which  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  are 
fehaped.     Hence :  Tlie  pattern  or  shape  of  a  hat. 

lie  wears  hi»  fnith  but  as  the  fa&hion  of  hia  hat ;  it  over 
changes  with  the  next  hlocK:  ^A-il. 

4.  A  large  or  long  building  divided  into  separate  houses 
or  shops,  or  a  number  oC  liouses  or  sliops  built  in  contact 
witli  each  other  ao  as  to  form  one  building ;  a  row  of 
houses  or  shops. 

5.  A  square,  or  portion  of  a  city  inclosed  by  streets, 
whetiier  occupied  by  buildings  or  not. 

The  new  city  was  laid  out  in  rectaiiK'uIiir  hlorls,  each  block 
containine  thirty  buil'lins  lots.  Such  an  average  ft/ocA,  cuiri- 
priKin^  282  houses  and  covermg  nme  acres  of  grnund,  existR  in 
(jxf'jrd  Street.  Loml.  Qnmt.  Her. 

6-  A  grooved  pulley  or  sheave  incased  in  a  frame  or 
ahell  which  is  provided  witli 
hook,  eye,  or  strap,  by  which 
may  he  attacheil  to  an 
object.  It  is  used  to 
change  the  direction  of 
motion,  as  in  raising  a 
heavy  object  that  can 
not  be  conveniently 
reached,  and  also,  when 
two  or  more  such 
sheaves  are  compound- 
ed, tochangf  tlierateof 
motion,  or  to  exert  in- 
creased force ;  —  used 
eRpe<:ially  in  tlie  rigging 
of  HhipK,  and  in  tackles. 

7.  {Falconry)  Thfl 
porch  on  which  a  bird 
of  prey  in  ki-pt. 

8.  .'Vny  nliKtrnction, 
o  r  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion ;  a  stop;  a  hin- 
drance';  an  fibntacle ;  as,  a  block  in  the  way. 

9.  A  piece  of  box  or  other  wood  for  eugraverB'  work. 


A  Bh»ck  withftlnclchoftvc:  P.  Block 
with  double  Hlu-avi- ;  r  CIcw-liiie 
IMock  :  4l  Long  Tackle  Hiock  ; 
f  Siiiitch  I)Ux:k. 


10.  (Print.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood  (as  mahogany  or 
cherry)  on  which  a  stereotype  or  electrotype  plate  is 
mounted  to  make  it  type  high. 

XI.  A  blockhead;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.     \_Obs.'} 

What  a  block  art  tliou  !  ^hal. 

12.  A  section  of  a  railroad  where  the  block  system  is 
used.     See  Block  systern,  below. 

A  block  of  shares  ( Slock  Exchange),  a  large  number  of 
shares  in  a  stock  company,  sold  in  a  lump,  liartiett.— 
Block  printing.  (<()  A  mode  of  printing  (common  in  China 
and  Japan)  from  engraved  boards  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  , 
paper  laid  on  the  inked  surface  and  rubbt-il  with  a  brush, 
-v.  It'.  William.^,  {b)  A  metliod  of  priutmti  cnttuii  cloth 
and  paper  hangingswith  colors,  by  pres-siiit;  tlnin  upon  an 
engraved  surface  coated  with  coloring  matter.  —  Block  ays- 
tem  on  railways,  a  system  by  wliich  the  track  ia  divided 
into  sections  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  trains  are  so  run 
by  the  guidance  of  electric  signals  that  no  train  enters 
a  section  or  block  before  the  preceding  train  has  left  it. 

Block  (bl5k),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blocked  (blokt) ;;). 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blocking.]  [Cf.  F.  bloquer,  fr.  bloc  block. 
See  Block,  Ji.]  1.  To  obstruct  so  as  to  prevent  passage 
or  progress;  to  prevent  passage  from,  through,  or  into,  by 
obstructing  the  way  ;  —  used  both  of  persons  and  things ; 
—  often  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  block  up  a  road  or  harbor. 

"With  moles  .  .  .  would  block  the  port.  Howe. 

A  city  .  .  .  besieged  oiid  blockei.l  about.         Sfil/on. 

2.  To  secure  or  support  by  means  of  blocks ;  to  secure, 
as  two  boards  at  their  angles  of  intersection,  by  pieces 
of  wood  glued  to  each. 

3.  To  shape  on.  or  stamp  with,  a  block  ;  as,  to  block  a  hat. 
To  block  out,  to  begin  to  reduce  to  shape  ;  to  mark  out 

roughly  ;  to  lay  out ;  as,  to  block  out  a  plan. 

BlOCk-ade'  (blok-ad'),  n.  [Cf.  It.  bloccata.  See 
Block,  '■.  /.]  1.  The  shutting  up  of  a  place  by  troops  or 
ships,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  ingress  or  egress, 
or  the  reception  of  supplies ;  as,  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  an  enemy. 

C^^^  lilockade  is  now  usually  applied  to  an  investment 
with  ships  or  vessels,  while  sinje  is  used  of  an  investment 
by  land  forces.  To  constitute  a  blockade,  the  investing 
power  must  be  able  to  apply  its  force  to  every  point  «it 
practicable  access,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  enter ;  and  there  is  no  blockade  of  that  port  where  its 
force  can  not  be  brought  to  bear.  Jitni. 

2.  An  obstruction  to  passage. 

To  raise  a  blockade.    See  under  Raise. 

Bl0ck-ade%  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blockaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blockading.]  1.  To  slmt  up,  as  a  town  or  for- 
tress, by  investing  it  with  troops  or  vessels  of  war  for 
the  purpose  of  preveutuig  ingress  or  egress,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  supplies.  See  note  under  Blockade.  7>. 
^"■Blockaded  the  place  by  sea."  Gilpin. 

2.  Hence,  to  shut  in  so  as  to  prevent  egress. 

Till  sti^rm  and  driviug  ice  bluc'^mlc  Iiim  thevf.    \l''n-<i-<iivrt'i. 

3.  Tu  obstruct  entrance  tu  or  egress  from. 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door.        Pope. 
BlOCk-ad'er  (-ad'er),  n.     1.  One  who  blockades. 
2.   (yii'd.)  A  vessel  employed  in  blockading. 
Block'age  (blok'uj),  n.     The  act  of  blocking  up  ;  the 
state  (.'f  lifiug  bhK'ked  up. 

Block^  book'  (b()5k/).  A  book  printed  from  engraved 
wooden  blocks  instead  of  movable  types. 

Block-head'   {-hed')»  «•     [Block   -\-   head."]     A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  person  deficient  in  understanding. 
The  hookfid  blockhpad,  icnorantlv  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  Jiis  lieud.  Pope. 

Blockliead'ed,  a.    Stupid ;  dull. 

Block'hcad-lsni  (-Tz'm),  n.  That  which  character- 
izes a  bt(.>iklu:ul ;  stupidity.  Carlt/lr. 

Block'house'  (-hous'),  ii.  [Block  -f-  f'ouse:  cf.  G. 
blockhaus.}  1.  (.1/(7.)  An 
edifice  or  structure  of 
heavy  timbers  or  logs 
for  military  defense, 
having  its  sides  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  and 
often  an  upper  story 
projecting  over  the  low- 
er, or  so  placed  upon  it 
as  to  have  its  sides  make  ^ 
an  angle  with  the  sides 
of  tho  lower  story,  thus 
enabling  the  defenders 
to  fire  downward,  and  in  all  directions  ;  —  formerly  much 
u-scd  in  America  and  Germany. 

2.  A  house  of  squared  logs.     [West.  &  Sotdh.  U.  .*?.] 

Block'lng^,  n.  1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  supporting, 
fcli.ipiug,  ur  stamping  with  a  block  or  blocks. 

2.  LI.  .(ks  used  to  support  (a  building,  etc.)  temporarily. 

Block'lng  course'  (kors').  {Arch.)  The  finishing 
coiirs)'  .if  a  wall  showing  above  a  cornice. 

Block'ish, 'f.  Like  a  block;  deficient  in  understaml- 
iiiL;;  .stupid;  dull.  " />7'W.(Vi  Ajax."  A'AaA".  —  BlOCk'- 
ish  ly.  '/'/'■.  —  Block'ish-ness,  n. 

Block'like'  (-lik')*  a.     Like  a  block  ;  stupid. 

Block'  tin'  (iTn').     See  under  Tin. 

Bloe'dlte  (blfiMit),  n.  [From  the  chemist  Blade.'] 
( .Mill.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesiiun  and  sodium. 

Blom'a-ry  (bl.Tmi/;i-ry),  j;.     Sep  BLou.MEitY. 

Blonc'ket,  Blon'ket  (Iduu'ket).  a.  [OK.  blant/nel 
whitish,  dim.  of  blanc  white.  Cf.  BLANKET.]  Gray; 
bluish  gray,     [ffb.t.  ] 

Ottr  f'lo,icl;'t  livencR  hern  all  too  sad.  ."T/jfjiwr. 

Blond,  Blonde  (blond),  a.  [F.,  fair,  light,  of  uncer- 
tain origin;  cf.  AS.  blanden-fen.r  gray-haired,  old,  prop, 
blendcd-haired,  as  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  or 
bh-w-k.  See  Blend,  v.  /.]  Of  a  fair  color;  light-colored  ; 
as.  blond  hair  ;  n  blond  coniploxlon. 

Blonde  (bl5n<I),  1).  [K.]  1.  A  person  of  very  fair 
croiuph-xion,  with  tight  hair  and  light  blue  eyea.  {[Writ- 
ten also  blond.] 


One  form  of  Blockhouse. 


2.  [So  called  from  its  color.]  A  kind  of  silk  lace  orig- 
inally of  the  color  of  raw  silk,  now  sometimes  dyed  ;  — - 
called  al-^o  blond  lace. 

Blond'  met'al  (blSud'  m^Va\).  A  variety  of  clay  iron- 
stone, in  Statt.jrdsiiire,  England,  used  for  making  tools. 

Blond'ness,  n.     Tlie  state  of  being  blond.       G.  Eliot. 

Blood  tl.ind),n.  [OE.  blod,  blood,  AS.  blOd ;  akin  to 
1).  bloed,  OHG.  bbtot,  G.  i/»/,  Goth,  blop,  Icel.  bloS,  Sw. 
it  L)an.  blod  ;  prob.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  &/oir  to  bloom. 
See  Blow  to  bloom.]  1.  The  fluid  which  circuhites  in 
the  principal  vascular  system  of  animals,  carrying  nour- 
ishment to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  bringing  away  waste 
products  to  be  excreted.     See  under  Arteeial. 

{^i^^  The  blood  consists  of  a  litjuid,  the  plasma,  con- 
tanimg  minute  particles,  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  the 
invertebrate  animals  it  is  usually  nearly  colorless,  and 
contains  only  one  kind  of  corpuscles ;  but  in  all  Terte- 
brates,  except  Amphioxns,  it  contains  some  colorless  cor- 

Euscles.  with  many  more  which  are  red  and  give  the 
lood  its  uniformly  red  color.    See  Corpuscle,  Plasma. 
2.  Relationship  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  ; 
consanguinity ;  kinship. 

To  share  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

A  friend  of  our  own  bloml.  Waller, 

Half  blood  f/.^//r),  relationship  through  only  one  parent.— 

Whole  blood,  relationshipthrough  both  father  and  mother. 

In  American  Law,  bloud  includes  both   half  blood   and 

whole  blood.  lUmner.    Peters. 

3-  Descent;  lineage;  especially,  honorable  birth ;  the 

highest  royal  lineage. 

Give  ns  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam.  Shah. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shak. 

4.  {Stock  Brrediny)  Descent  from  parents  of  recog- 
nized breed  ;  excellence  or  purity  of  breed. 

C^^  In  stock  breeding  holf  blond  is  descent  ehowing 
one  half  only  of  pure  breed.  Jilut  bloody  full  blood,  OT 
trarni  blovd,  is  tlie  same  as  blood. 

5.  The  fleshly  nature  of  man. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  bloo'l.  Sliah. 

6.  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  the  taking  of  life  ;  murder  ; 
manslaughter;  destruction. 

So  wills  the  fierce,  avenging  Eprite, 

Till  bb>oit  for  bl'^iod  atones.  Hood. 

7.  A  bloodthirsty  or  murderous  disposition.     [iJ.] 

He  was  a  tliinp  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 

Was  tuned  with  dying  cries.  Sltak: 

8.  Temper  of  mind  ;  disposition  :  state  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  —  as  if  the  blood  were  the  seat  of  emotions. 

When  you  perceive  his  ^?u'*t/ inclined  to  mirth.  Shak. 
E^^  Often,  in  this  sense,  accompanied  with  bad,  cold, 
iriuin,  or  other  qualifying  word.  Thus,  to  commit  an 
act  in  cold  blood,  is  to  do  it  deliberately,  and_  without 
sudden  passion  ;  to  do  it  in  bad  blood,  is  to  do  it  in  anger. 
^Varnl  5/oorf  denotes  a  temper  inflamed  or  irritated.  To 
vurrn  or  heat  the  blood  is  to  excite  the  passions.  Qual- 
ified by  up,  excited  feeling  or  passion  is  signified ;  as,  my 
blood  was  (/;'. 

9.  A  man  of  fixe  or  spirit ;  a  fiery  spark  ;  a  gay,  showy- 
man  ;  a  rake. 

Seest  thou  not  .  .  .  how  giddily  *fl  turns  about  all  the  hot 

Hoods  between  fourteen  and  live  and  thirty  e  Shak. 

It  was  the  morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood.    Thackeray. 

10.  The  juice  of  anything,  especially  if  red. 

He  washed  ...  his  clothes  in  the  bluod  of  grapes.  Gen.  sHs.  11. 

E[^^  Blood  is  often  used  as  an  adjective,  and  as  the 
first  part  of  aelf-explaining  compound  words ;  as,  blood-he- 
spotted,  6/oo(/-bought.  ft/oo'^-curdling.  ^/0'>'/-dyed,  b/ood- 
red,  blood-^piWin^,  6/oof /-stained,  /'/(""/-warm,  o/t>yrf-won. 

Blood  baptlam  (F.ccl.  Hist.  *,  the  martyrdom  of  those  who 
had  not  been  bapti/e.i.  They  were  considered  as  bap- 
tized in  blood,  and  tliis  was  regarded  as  a  full  substitute 
for  literal  baptism.  —  Blood  blieter,  a  blister  or  bleb  con- 
taining blood  or  blonily  serum,  usually  caused  by  an 
injury.  —  Blood  brother,  brotlier  by  blood  or  birth.  — 
Eloodclam  iZoOl.),  a  bivalve  mollusk  of  the  genus  Area 
and  allied  genera,  esp.  Argina  j^e^ata  of  the  American 
coast.  So  named  from  the  color  of  its  flesh.  -  Blood  cor- 
puBcle.  See  Corpuscle.  —  Elood  crystal  (/"//.(/.^fa/.),  one  of 
the  crystals  formed  by 
tlie  separation  in  a  crys- 
talline form  of  the  hanio- 
globin  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles ;  h.nematocrys- 
tallm.  All  blood  does 
not  yield  blood  crystal; 

—  Blood  heat,  heat  equal 
to  the  temperature  of  lui- 
man  blood,  or  about  ;i^<^ 
Fahr.  — Blood  horse,  a 
horse  wlios.' I'loo.l  or  lin- 
eage is  drrivr.l  from  the 
purest  and  most  highly 
prized  origin  or  stock.  - 
Blood  money.  See  in  tli» 
V  OC  abu  lar  y.  —  Blood 
orange,  an  orange  with 
dark  red  pulp.--  Blood  poi- 
Boning  (Sled.),  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood  c;uised 
by  the  introduction  of  poisonous  or  infective  matters  from 
\vitbont,  or  the  nbscujition  or  retention  of  such  as  aro 
I.r...lu('.-.l  in  Hie  bo.lv  itseU  :  to\;i  ini;i.  ■  Blood  pudding,  a 
pudding  ni:i.l.-  of  bl.iod  iind  oili.r  Mi;it.-riaU.  -  Elood  rela- 
tion,  ■.luiH'.  t.'d  bv   hl..o.i  or  d.'HC.  lit.  "Bloud  Bpavin. 

Soe  undi  r  Si-AviN.  -    illood  veBsel.     Sir  in  the  Vocabulary. 

—  Blue  blood,  the  bloo.l  of  noble  or  ari^^tocratic  families» 
which,  according  to  a  SpaiUKli  jiroverb,  has  in  it  a  tinge  of 
blue  ;  —  hencr,  a  ni.-uibcr  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  Jam- 
ily.— Flesh  and  blood,  (.-t  A  blood  relation,  i-np.  a  child. 
(/')  Unman  niiture.  -  In  blood  [llmifnon.  in  a  ^t.■lt.■  ol  per- 
fect health  and  vigor,  .shak.  —  To  let  blood.  Sit  under 
Let.  —  Prlnco  of  the  blood,  the  son  of  a  Rovcroign,  or  the 
issue  of  a  royal  familv.  Tlie  nons.  brnthers.  and  uncles 
of  the  sovereign  are  styh-d  privrrs  of  the  blood  royal; 
and  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  aunts  are  jiriticesses  oj 
the  blood  roinil. 

Blood  fbitld),  1'.  ^  [imp.  Si  p.p.  Blooded;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Blooding.]    1.  To  bleed.     [Obi.']  Cowper. 


Rlood  Crystals. 

a  Crystals  Irniii  blood  of  Guinea 

pig  ;  6  From  blood  of  horse. 
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■    :'■■■■■        :^\.^^ 

Head  of  Eloodliouiid. 


2.  To  stain,  smear,  or  wet,  witli  blood.     [Arehaic] 

Iti'ncli  mit  Iheir  Bjicura  afur, 
And  til<>->if  thoir  i».iiits.  Dryflfn. 

3.  To  pivo  (liomidH  or  snliliera)  a  first  taste  or  si^ht  of 
blood,  as  in  Iiuntin^'  or  w;ir. 

It  was  most  iiiiportunt  too  that  liia  troops  Bhould  bo  hlnoilrrl. 

Jfavaultty. 

4.  To  heat  the  blood  of ;  to  exasperate.     [Obs.^ 

The  nuxiliary  forces  of  the  French  and  English  were  much 
blooileil  one  agaiimt  another.  Hiicm. 

Bloodlalrd^  (bluJ'berd'),  «•  {Zodl.)  An  Australian 
honey.sucker  (Mi/zomv/a  sniigniiiolfntu)  ;  —  so  called 
from  tlii^  bright  rud  ci'lor  of  the  iiialu  bird. 

Blood'-boVtered  t-bol'terd),  a.  [h'/ ood -{- Prov.  K. 
holier  to  mat  in  tufts.  Cf.  liALTEti.]  Having  the  hair 
matted  with  clotted  blood.     [Obs.  &  ?;.] 

The  blon,l.l,<,lt,-ied  Bantjuu  emilcs  upon  mo.  ,Shak. 

BlOOd'ed,  '/.  Havinf?  pure  blood,  or  a  lar^n  admixture 
■of  pure  blood  ;  of  approved  breed;  of  tlie  best  stock. 

(I[^^  Used  also  in  conipo-sition  in  phra.sc3  indicating  a 
particular  condition  or  quality  of  blood  ;  aa,  cold-Oloudtd ; 
waTm-f'loodcd. 

BlOOd'flOW'er  (-flou'er),  n.  [From  the  color  of  the 
flower.]  (Hot.)  A  genua  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
Southern  Africa,  named  Ilinmitiiihns^  of  the  Amaryllis 
■family.  The  juice  of  II.  foxicarias  is  used  by  the  Hot- 
"tentots  to  poison  their  arrows. 

BlOOd'guUt'y  (-gTlt'y),  a.  Guilty  of  murder  or 
bloodslied.  "A  hloodgiiiliy  life."  /'f/iV/'/r.  —  BlOOd'- 
gullt'1-ness  (-KTit'T-n6s),  ;t.  —  Blood'guilt'less,  ". 

Blood^'hound'  (-houml'),  «•  A  bre^il  of  lart^e  and 
powerful  dogs,  with  long,  smooth,  and  pcndulou.i  cars, 
and  remarkable  for  acutenesa 
of  smell.  It  is  employed  to 
recover  game  or  prey  which 
has  escaped  wounded  from  a 
hunter,  and  for  tracking  crim- 
inals. Formerly  it  was  used 
for  pursuing  runaway  slaves. 
Other  varieties  of  dog  are  often 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
go  by  the  same  name.  The 
Cuban  bloodhound  is  said  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  mastitf. 

Blood'1-ly  (-i-iy),  adv.  In  a 
bloody  manner ;  cruelly ;  with 
a  disposition  to  shed  blood. 

Blood'i-ness,  n.  1.  The 
■atateof  h,-inL,'l.lM(),ly. 

2.  Disposition  to  shed  blood  ;  bloodthirstiness. 

All  that  bloodiness  and  eavage  cruelty  which  was  in  our  na- 
ture. Holland. 

BlOOd'Iess,  a.  [AS.  blodleas-l  1.  Destitute  of  blood, 
or  apparently  so ;  as,  bloodless  cheeks ;  lifeless;  dead. 

Tlie  Moodlt'SS  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold.       Dr>/den. 

2.  Not  attended  with  shedding  of  blood,  or  slauc;hter ; 
as,  a  bloodless  victory.  Froude, 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity. 

Thou  I'loodl'ss  remnant  of  that  royal  bland  I        Shak. 

—  Bloodless-ly,  (/f^-.  —  Blood'less-ness.  ". 

_Bl00dlet'  (-16tO,  v.t.  [AS.  b!udl;?.t<m;  blod  blood  4- 
ioiUm  to  let.]     To  bleed  ;  to  let  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

BlOOdlefter  (-16t'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
lets  blood  ;  a  phlebotomist. 

Bloodlet'ting,  ».  {Med.)  Tlie  act  or  process  of  let- 
ting blood  or  bli'cding,  as  by  opening  a  vein  or  artery,  or 
by  cupping  or  Ici-clies;  —  esp.  applied  to  venesection. 

Blood'  mon'ey  (inun'y).  1.  Money  paid  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  a  person  who  has  been  killed  by  another. 

2.  Money  obtained  as  the  price,  or  at  the  cost,  of  an- 
other's life;  —  said  of  a  reward  for  supporting  a  capital 
charge,  of  money  obtained  for  betraying  a  fugitive  or  for 
committing  murder,  or  of  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  that  which  will  destroy  the  purchaser. 

Blood'root'  (-roof),  ?i.  [But.)  A  plant  {Snnguinaria 
Canadensis)^  with  a  red  root  and  red  sap,  and  bearing  a 
pretty,  white  flower  in  early  spring;  —  called  also  puc- 
coon,  redroot,  bloodwort,  feller icoit,  tunnrric, and In<lia7i 
paint.  It  has  acrid  emetic  propertie.s,  and  tlie  rootstock 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  expectorant.     See  Sanouinaria. 

{l;^^  In  England  the  name  is  given  to  the  tormentU, 
once  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Blood'shedM-shPdO.  n.  [Blood -}- shed. 1  The  shed- 
ding or  spilling  of  blood  ;  slaughter ;  the  act  of  shedding 
human  blood,  or  taking  life,  as  in  war,  riot,  or  murder. 

Blood''shed'der  (-der),  n.  One  who  sheds  blood ;  a 
mau-slayer  ;  a  nnirderer. 

Blood'shed'dlng  (-ding),  7i.    Bloodshed.  Shal: 

Blood'shot  (-sh5tO»  «•  [Blood  4-  s/iof,  p.  p.  of  s/iooi 
to  variegate.]  Red  and  inflamed ;  sulTused  with  blood,  or 
having  the  vessels  turgid  with  Wood,  as  when  the  con- 
jiuictiva  is  inflamed  or  irritated. 

Iliseyea  were  bloodshot, . . .  and  his  hair  disheveled.   Diclens. 

Blood'-ShoVten  (-shSt't'n),  n.     Bloodshot.     [0/<,y.] 

BlOOd'sUcll'  (-stik'),  71.  {Far.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  and  used  to  strike  tlie 
.fleam  into  the  vein.  Yo'ia/t. 

BlOOd'stone^  (-ston'),  n.  (3/m.)  {a)  A  green  siliceous 
stone  sprmkled  with  red  jasper,  as  if  with  blood  ;  hence 
the  name;  —  called  also  heliotrope,  (h)  Hematite,  an 
ore  of  iron  yielding  a  blood  red  powder  or  "  streak." 

Blood'stroke'  (-strok'),  «.  [Cf.  F.  coup  de  sa7ig.'\ 
Loss  of  sensation  and  motion  from  hemorrliage  or  con- 
gestion in  the  brain.  Diinglison. 

Blood'SUCk'er  (-sSk'er),  n.  1.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  animal 
that  sucks  blood  ;  esp.,  the  leech  {Hintdo  medicinalis)^ 
and  related  species. 

2.  One  who  sheds  blood;  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  man ; 
-one  guilty  of  bloodshed  ;  a  murderer.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

3.  A  hard  and  exacting  master,  landlord,  or  money 
lender ;  an  extortioner. 


BlOOd'thlrary  (bind'therat'j?),  a.  Knger  to  «hfd 
blni"i  ;  rnn-l  ;  Hauguinary ;  murderous.  —  BlOOd'thllSt'l- 
ness  (-tliornt'T-n.'M),  71. 

Blood'uU  (blud'ulf),  n.  {Zool.)rhG  Eurojiean  bull- 
finch. 

Blood'  ves'SOl  (ves'sSl).  {Anal.)  Any  vessel  or  ca- 
nal in  wliich  blood  circulates  in  an  animal,  as  an  artery 
or  vein. 

Blood'wite^  (-wit'),  \  n.      [AS.    hlddwite;  hlOd  blood, 

Blood'wlt'  (-wTf),  J  -f  vnte  wite,  fine.]  {Anc.  Law) 
A  tine  or  amercement  paid  as  a  coiniM>8ition  for  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  ;ilso,  u  riot  wherein  blood  was  spilled. 

Blood'WOOd  (-wcod),  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  having  the 
wood  or  the  aap  of  tlio  color  of  blood. 

Norfolk  Island  bloodwxid  is  a  euphorbiareoufl  tree 
ilialoglnu  lurUln),  from  which  the  sap  is  coll.Mti'd  tor  nsi- 
as  a  paint.  Various  otlier  trees  have  the  nanii-,  <:hii'flv  "m 
account  of  tlie  color  of  the  wood,  as  <l-}rd',iii.i  U.nn-ilnj. 
l/hm  iii  Jamaica,  and  several  species  of  Austrahan  I'.nra- 
h/}i(/is;  also  tlie  true  logwood  [//umalojs/lon  t'ampuctti- 
annm). 

BlOOd'WOrt'  (blud'wnrt'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  nnmrx 
sanguineu.'i,  or  l)loody-veine<i  dock.  The  Hame  is  applied 
also  to  bloodroot  (Sangtiinariii  ('anaden.s'is),  und  to  an 
extensive  order  of  \il:iutti  {/linmodoraceie),  the  roots  of 
many  species  of  which  contain  a  red  coloring  matter  use- 
ful in  dyeing. 

BlOOd'y  (blud'y),  a.  [AS.  bludig.']  1.  Containing  or 
resembling  blood ;  of  the  nature  of  blood ;  as,  bloodi/  ex- 
cretions; bloody  Bwea.t. 

2.  Smeared  or  stained  with  blood;  as,  bloody  hands; 
a  bloody  handkerchief. 

3.  Given,  or  tending,  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  hav- 
ing a  cruel,  savage  disposition  ;   murderous  ;  cruel. 

Sonic  blood!/  passion  sliukea  your  very  frame.        S/iak. 

4.  Attended  with,  or  involving,  bloodshed  ;  sangui- 
nary; esp.,  marked  by  great  slaughter  or  cruelty;  as,  a 
bloody  battle. 

5.  Infamous  ;  contemptible ;  —  variously  used  for  mere 
emphasis  or  as  a  li>\v  epithet,     i^'ldgar]  Thoikeniy. 

Blood'y,  1'.  ^  [imp.  &,2>.p.  Bloodied  (-id) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Bloodying.]     To  .stain  witli  blood.  Overbury. 

Blood'y-bones'  (-bouz'),  v.     A  terrible  bugbear. 

ElOOd'y  flux'  (links').  The  dysentery,  a  disease  in 
wliicli  tlie  dux  or  discharge  from  the  bowels  haa  a  mix- 
ture of  blan,!.  Arbuthnot. 

Blood'y  hand'  (hand')-  1.  A  hand  stained  with  the 
Itluod  uf  a  deer,  which,  in  the  old  forest  laws  of  England, 
was  sutBcieut  evidence  of  a  man's  trespass  in  the  forest 
against  venison.  Jacob. 

2.  (Her.)  A  red  hand,  as  in  the  arms  of  Ulster,  which 
is  now  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Blood'y-^mind'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  a  cruel,  fe- 
rorious  di.spi  tuition  ;  bloodthirsty.  3)rydeii. 

Blood'y  sweat' (swef).  A  sweat  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  bl>od;  a  disease,  called  siceating  sickness, 
formerly  prevalent  in  England  and  other  countries. 

Bloom  (blur)m),n.  [OE.  blojne,  fr.  Icel.  blom,  blomi; 
akin  to  Sw.  blovi,  Goth,  bloma,  OS.  blomo,  D.  bloein, 
OHG.  blfiomo,  bluomu^  G.  blume ;  fr.  tho  same  root  as 
AS.  bldwan  to  blow,  blossom.  See  Blow  to  bloom,  and 
cf.  Blossom.]  1.  A  blossom  ;  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  an 
expanded  bud  ;  flowers,  collectively. 

The  rich  blooms  of  the  tropics.  Prcscott. 

2.  Tlie  opening  of  flowers  in  general ;  the  state  of 
blossoming  or  of  having  the  flowers  open  ;  as,  the  cherry 
trees  are  in  bloom.     "  Sight  of  vernal  bloom.^^      Milton. 

3.  A  state  or  time  of  beauty,  freshness,  and  vigor  ;  an 
opening  to  higher  perfection,  analogous  to  that  of  buds 
into  blossoms ;  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Every  pncces=ive  mother  has  transmitted  a  fainter  hlnom,  a 
more  dflicale  and  briefer  beauty.  J/tiut/iume. 

4.  Tlie  delicate,  powdery  coating  upon  certain  grow- 
ing or  newly-gathered  fruits  or  leaves,  as  on  grapes, 
plums,  etc.  Hence :  Anything  giving  an  appearance  of 
attractive  freshness ;  a  flush  ;  a  glow. 

A  new,  fresh,  brilHant  world,  with  all  the  bloom  iinnn  it, 

T/nirL'  rmi. 

6.  The  clouded  appearance  which  varnish  sometimes 
takes  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture. 

6.  A  yellowish  deposit  or  powdery  coating  which  ap- 
pears on  well-tanned  leather.  Knight. 

7.  {Min.)  A  popular  term  for  a  briglit-hned  variety  of 
some  minerals;  as,  the  rose-red  cobalt  bloom. 

Bloom,  r.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bloomed  (bloomd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&Tb.n.  Blooming.]  1.  To  produce  or  yield  blossoms; 
to  blossom  ;  to  flower  or  be  in  flower. 

A  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Uegan  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing  youth  and 
vigor ;  to  show  beauty  and  freshness,  as  of  flowers ;  to 
give  promise,  as  by  or  with  flowers. 

A  better  country  blooms  to  view, 
Beneath  a  brighter  sky.  Logan. 

Bloom,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blossom  ;  to  make  flour- 
ish.    [Obs.'] 

Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Ilookir. 

2.  To  bestow  a  bloom  upon  ;  to  make  blooming  or  ra- 
diant,    [i?.]  Milton. 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day.        Kcafs. 
Bloom,  n.     [AS,  bloma  a  mass  or  lump,  isenes  bloma 
a  lump   or  wedge   of    iron.]      (Metal.)    (a)   A  mass  of 
wrought  iron  from  the  Catalan  forge  or  from  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  deprived  of  its  dross,  and  shaped  usually 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  block  by  shingling,    (b)  A  large 
bar  of  steel  formed  directly  from  an  ingot  by  hammering 
or  rolling,  l)eing  a  preliminary  shape  for  further  working. 
Bloom'a-ry  (bltKun'a-ry),  ??.     See  Bloomery. 
Bloom'er  (-er),  n.     [From  Mrs.  Bloomer,  an  American, 
who  sought  to  introduce  thi.s  style  of  dress.]     1.  A  cos- 
tume for  women,  consisting  of  a  short  dress,  with  loose 


trousera  gathered  round  tho  ankles,  and  (commonly)  a 
broa'l-briiiiMn'd  hat. 

2.  A  woman  wlio  wearw  a  Bloomer  costume. 

Bloom'er-y  (bloom'er-y),  7i.    (Mnntif.)  A  furnace  and 

forge  in  w)u<:h  wrought  iron  in  the  loriii  of  blooms  is 
made  directly  from  the  ore,  or  (more  rarely)  from  cast 
iron. 

Bloom'lng,  n.  (Metal.)  Tlie  process  of  making  blooms 
from  the  ore  or  from  cawt  iron. 

BlOOm'ing, ':.     1.  Opening  in  bloKKonm  ;  flowering. 

2.  Thriving  in  health,  Ix-auty,  and  vigor;  indicating  the 
frcKhnrHM  and  bt-auties  of  youth  or  health. 

Bloom'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  blooming  manner. 

Bloom'lng-ness,  n.     A  blornning  condition. 

Bloom'less,  a.     Witlmnt  bloom  or  flowers.      Sfiellet/. 

Bloom'y  (-y),  a.  1.  P'ull  of  bloom  ;  flowery  ;  flourJHli- 
ing  witli  the  vigor  of  youth ;  as,  a  bloomy  spray. 

But  all  the  bloom;/  fluMh  of  life  ih  tied.        (Joldimith. 

2.  Covered_with  bloom,  as  fruit.  Dryden. 

BlOOtil  (blooth),  n.  Bloom ;  a  blossoming.  [Prov.  Kny.\ 

All  that  blootU  means  heavy  autunni  work  for  him  onfl  his 
hands.  2\  Uurdu. 

Blore  (blor),  71.  [Peril,  a  variant  of  blare,  v.  i. ;  or  cf. 
Gatd.  &,  Ir.  blor  a  loud  noise.]  The  act  of  blowing ;  a 
roaring  wind  ;  a  blast.     [Obs.] 

A  moat  tempestuous  blore.  Chapman. 

BlOS'my  (blSs'mJ-),  a.     Blossomy.     [Obs.']     Chmicer. 

BloB'som  (blos'sum),  n.  [OE.  blosme,  blostme^  AS. 
blosiiin,  Ijlushna,  blosaoui ;  akin  to  D.  bloe.iem,  L.  jlos, 
and  ¥,.  Jioirir  ;  from  the  root  of  E.  blow  to  blossom.  See 
Blow  to  blossom,  and  cf.  Bloom  a  blossom.]  1.  The 
flower  of  a  plant,  or  f^he  essential  organs  of  reproduction, 
with  their  appendages;  florescence;  bloom  ;  the  flowers 
of  a  plant,  collectively;  as,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  a 
tree  ;  an  apple  tree  in  blossom. 

(T^**^  The  tt-rm  has  been  applied  by  some  botanists,  and 
is  also  appliril  in  <i>nin](.n  usage,  to  the  cordhi.  It  is 
more  conunnnly  UMd  t]\;u\jh"rrr  or  hlnom,  when  we  have 
reference  to  the  fruit  uliicli  is  to  succeed.  Tims  we  use 
jhiirers  when  we  speak  of  plants  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, and  bloom  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  of  tiowers 
in  general,  or  in  reference  to  tlie  beauty  of  flowers. 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day.    Longjellov. 

2.  A  blooming  period  or  stage  of  development ;  Bome- 
thiug  lovely  that  gives  rich  promise. 

In  the  bl'i^.^om  of  my  youth.  Masiinfier. 

3.  The  color  of  a  horse  that  has  white  hairs  inter- 
mixed with  sorrel  and  bay  hairs;  —  otherwise  called 
peach  color. 

In  blosflora,  having  the  blossoms  open;  in  bloom. 

Blos'som,  7'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blossomed  (-sumd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Blos-soming.]  [AS.  blostmian.  See 
Blossom,  7!.]  1.  To  put  forth  blossoms  or  flowers;  to 
bloom  ;  to  blow ;  to  flower. 

The  moving:  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branched 

And  blossoinef/.  Tennfjson. 

2.  To  flourish  and  prosper. 

Isr.iel  Bhall  fc/os.>o»(  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
with  fruit.  laa.  xxvii.  (i. 

Blos'som-less,  n.     Without  blossoms. 
Blos'som-y  (-y),  a.     Full  of  blo-ssoma  ;  flowery. 
Blot  (blot),  r.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.   Blotted  (-tSd) ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Blotting.]  [Cf.  Dan.  plette.    See  3d  Blot.] 

1.  To  spot,  stain,  or  bespatter,  as  witli  ink. 

The  brief  was  writ  and  blotted  all  with  gore.  Oascoijne. 

2.  To  impair  ;  to  damage  ;  to  mar  ;  to  soil. 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bile  the  mead3.      Shak. 

3.  To  stain  with  infamy  ;  to  disgrace. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.         Hon-e. 

4.  To  obliterate,  as  writing  with  ink  ;  to  cancel ;  to 
efface  ;  —  generally  with  out ;  as,  to  blof  out  a  word  or  a 
sentence.    Often  figuratively  ;  as,  to  blot  out  offenses. 

One  act  like  this  Wo/.'i  out  a  thousand  crimes.    JJryden. 

6.  To  obscure  ;  to  eclipse ;  to  shadow. 

Re  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane.     Cowte'j. 

6.  To  dry,  as  writing,  with  blotting  paper. 

Syn.  —  To  obliterate  ;  expunge ;  erase  ;  efface  ;  cancel ; 
tarnish  ;  disgrace ;  blur ;  sully ;  smear ;  smutch. 

Blot,  V.  i.     To  take  a  blot ;  as,  this  paper  blots  easily. 

Blot,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bleifr,  Dan.  plet.]  1.  A  spot  or 
stain,  as  of  ink  on  paper ;  a  blur.  "  Inky  blots  and  rot- 
ten parchment  bonds."  Shak. 

2.  An  obliteration  of  something  written  or  printed ; 
an  erasure.  Dryden. 

3.  A  spot  on  reputation;  a  stain;  a  disgrace;  a  re- 
proach ;  a  blemish. 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

Blot,  n.     [Cf.  Dan.  blot  bare,  naked,  Sw.  blott,  D. 

bloot,  G.  bioss,  and  perh.  E.  bloat.]     1.  (Backgammon) 

(a)  An  exposure  of  a  single  man  to  be  taken  up.     (6)  A 

single  man  left  on  a  point,  exposed  to  be  taken  up. 

lie  is  too  ereat  a  master  of  his  art  to  make  a  blot  which  may 
be  so  easily  hit.  Jtrt/d-ii. 

2.  A  weak  point ;  a  failing ;  an  exposed  point  or  mark. 

Blotch  (blSch ;  224),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  blacche  in  blarche- 
pot  blacking  pot,  akin  to  black,  as  bleach  is  akin  to  bleak. 
See  Black,  a.,  or  cf.  Blot  a  spot.]  1.  A  blot  or  spot, 
as  of  color  or  of  iuk  ;  especially  a  large  or  irregular  spot. 
Also  Fig. ;  as,  a  moral  blotch. 

Spots  and  WofcAes  .  .  .  some  red,  others  yellow.    Harvey. 

2.  (Med.)  A  large  pustule,  or  a  coarse  eruption. 

Foul  scnrf  and  blotches  him  defile.  Thomson. 

Blotcbed  (blScht),  a.  Marked  or  covered  with  blotches. 
To  frive  their  hlofchfd  and  blLstered  bodies  ease.   Drayton. 

Blotch'y  (bloch'y)-  fi-     Having  blotches. 

Blote  (blot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Bloted  ;p.;>r.  &  vb. 
n.  Bloting.]  [Cf.  Sw.  bt'.'.t-fish  soaked  fish,  fr.  biota  to 
soak.  See  1st  Bloat.]  To  cure,  as  herrings,  by  salting 
and  smoking  them  ;  to  bloat.     [Obs.] 

Blotless  (bl5t1?s),  a.     'Without  blot. 

Blotter  (bl5t'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
blots ;  esp.  a  device  for  absorbing  superfluous  ink. 
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2.  {Com.)  A  wastebook,  in  which  entries  of  transac- 
tions are  made  as  they  take  place. 

Bl0t'tesC[Ue'  (bl5t-tesk'),  (1.  {Paintirig)  Characterized 
by  blots  or  heavy  touches ;  coarsely  depicted ;  wautiug 
in  delineation.  ^  JiuMkat. 

BlOt'tlng  pa'per  (pa'per).  A  kind  of  thick,  bibulous, 
unsized  paper,  used  to  absorb  superfluous  ink  from 
fret^hly  written  manuscript,  and  thus  prevent  blots. 

Blouse  (blouz;  F.  blooz),  n.  [F.  blouse.  Of  unknown 
origin.]  A  light,  loose  over-garment, 
like  a  smock  frock,  worn  especially  by 
workingmen  in  France ;  also,  a  loose 
coat  of  any  material,  as  the  undress  xuii- 
fonn  coat  of  the  United  States  arniy._ 

Blow  (bio),  V.  i.  [imp.  Blew  (blu) ; 
p.  p.  Blown  (blon) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i. 
Blowing.]  [OE.  bloiren,  AS.  blDuan  to 
blossom  ;  akin  to  OS.  blojan,  D.  bloeijen, 
OHG.pluojaj},  MHG.  hliieJen^G-  bliihen^ 
L.  fiorere  to  flourish,  Olr.  bhtth  blossom. 
Cf.  Blow  to  putf,  Flourish.]  To  flower ; 
to  blossom  ;  to  bloom. 

How  hlou-i  the  citron  grove.     Milton. 

Blow,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  blossom ;  to  put  forth  (blos- 
soms or  flowers). 

Tho  odorous  hanks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  niin^^ltd  hue.  JHlton. 

Blow,  n.  (Bot.)  A  blossom;  a  flower;  also,  a  state 
of  blossoming  ;  a  mass  of  blossoms.  "  Such  a  blow  of 
tulips."  Taller. 

Blow,  n.  [OE.  blatf,  blotce  ;  cf.  OHG.  bliuwaji,  pUu- 
tcan^  to  beat,  G.  bt'nuen,  Goth,  bliggwan."]  1.  A  forcible 
stroke  witli  the  hand,  fist,  or  some  instrument,  as  a  rod, 
a  club,  an  ax,  or  a  sword. 

Well  struck  I  there  was  blow  for  blow.  Shak. 

2.  A  sudden  or  forcible  act  or  effort ;  an  assault. 

A  vigorcilis  blow  might  win  [Hanno's  camp].     T.  Arnold. 

3.  The  infliction  of  evil ;  a  sudden  calamity ;  some- 
thing which  produces  mental,  physical,  or  financial  suf- 
fering or  loss  (esp.  when  sudden) ;  a  butfet. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows.      .Shak. 

At  a  blow,  suddenly  ;  at  one  effort ;  by  a  single  vigorous 
act.  "Tliey  lose  a  province  at  a  b/oir.''''  Jjrtji/t'ii.  —To 
come  to  blowfl,  to  engage  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  —  said  of  in- 
dividuals, armies,  and  nations. 

Syn.  —  Stroke  ;  knock ;  shock  ;  misfortune. 

Blow,  V.  i.  limp.  Blew  (blu) ;  p.  p.  Blown  (blon) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Blowing.]  [OE.  blnu-en,blou-en,k%.  blnivun 
to  blow,  as  wind  ;  akin  to  OHG.  plrijnn,  G.  6/((//frt,toblow 
up,  swell,  L.  jlare  to  blow,  Gr.  (K<iiK<xii'tiv  to  spout  out, 
and  to  E.  blmbler^  blast,  inflate^  etc.,  and  perh.  blow  to 
bloora.]  1.  To  produce  a  current  of  air ;  to  move,  as  air, 
esp.  to  move  rapidly  or  with  power ;  as,  the  wind  blows. 
Hark  liow  it  rains  and  bhwx  /  Walton. 

2.  To  send  forth  a  forcible  current  of  air,  as  from  the 
mouth  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows. 

3.  To  breathe  hard  or  quick ;  to  pant ;  to  puff. 

Here  is  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  bloiriiiij.    SJicik. 

4.  To  sound  on  being  blown  into,  as  a  trumpet. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow.  Milton. 

5.  To  spout  water,  etc.,  from  the  blowholes,  as  a  whale. 

6.  To  be  carried  or  moved  by  the  wind ;  as,  the  dust 
blows  in  from  the  street. 

The  grass  hUiws  from  their  graves  to  thy  own.   M.  Arnold. 

7.  To  talk  loudly  ;  to  boast ;  to  stonn.     [^Colloq.'] 
You  blow  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  say  anythin_g  to  my 

face.  Bartktt. 

To  blow  hot  and  cold  <a  saying  derived  from  a  fable  of 
^soji'si,  to  favor  a  thing  at  one  time  and  treat  it  coldly 
at  anotfif-r  ;  or  to  appear  both  to  favor  and  to  oppose.  —To 
Wow  off,  to  let  steam  escape  through  a  passage  provided 
for  the  purpose  ;  as.  the  engine  or  steamer  iaoloicintj  off. 

—  To  blow  out.  (</)  To  be  driven  out  by  the  expansive  force 
of  a  gas  or  vapor ;  as,  a  steam  cock  or  valve  sometimes 
blows  out.  {b)  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  [Unv]  — 
To  blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  cease,  or  be 
dissiimted  ;  as,  the  storm  and  the  clouds  have  blairn  over. 

—  To  blow  up,  to  1)6  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  air 
as  by  an  explosion  of  powder  or  gas  or  the  expansive  force 
of  steam;  to  burst;  to  explode;  as,  a  powder  mill  or 
steam  boiler  blows  njj.  "  The  enemy's  magazines  blew 
up.'''  Taller. 

Blow.  V.  t.  1.  To  force  a  current  of  air  upon  with 
the  uiouth,  or  by  other  means ;  as,  to  blow  the  fire. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  current  of  air  ;  to  impel ;  as,  the  tem- 
pest blew  the  sliip  ashore. 

Off  at  Rca  northciiHt  winds  blmo 
Sabean  mlors  from  the  t-picy  shore.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  air  to  pass  through  by  the  action  of  the 
mouth,  or  otherwise;  to  cause  to  sound,  as  a  wind  iu- 
Btrument;  as,  to  blow  a  trumpet ;  to  blow  an  organ. 

Until  slif  no  huhband 
Tliat  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  hnrii  hcforc  her  ?     .s/iak. 
Boy,  bh>w  the  pipe  iinf  il  the  bubble  rise. 
Then  cast  it  oft  to  llout  upon  tia-  Bkicf.  I'wnell. 

4.  To  clear  of  contents  by  forcing  air  through  ;  as,  to 
blorc  an  egg  ;  to  bloiv  one's  nose. 

6.  To  buret,  shatter,  or  destroy  by  an  explosion;  — 
uBu.illy  with  in>,  down^  open,  or  similar  adverb ;  as,  to 
blon-'  up  a  building. 

6.  To  spread  by  report ;  to  publish ;  to  disclose. 

Throiitch  the  court  hin  courtesy  won  hU-wn.      Drydm. 
HiH  language  docs  Jiis  knowledge  blmr.  Whttiny. 

7.  To  form  by  inflation  ;  to  swell  by  injecting  air  ;  as, 
to  blow  bubbles;  to  bloiv  glass, 

8.  To  inflate,  as  with  pride  ;  to  puff  up. 

Look  Iiow  inin(,*inattrin  tihiw  him.  Shak. 

9.  To  put  oitt  of  breath ;  to  cause  to  blow  from  fa- 
tigue ;  a«,  to  blow  a  horse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

10.  To  deposit  eggs  or  larvno  upon,  or  in  (meat,  etc.). 

To  Buffer 
The  flcRh  fly  blow  my  mouth.  S/uik: 

To  blow  RTeat  ynni,  to  lilow  furiounly  and  with  roaring 
hlanl«;  — said  of  the  wind  at  «ea  oralong  the  coast. —To 


blow  off,  to  empty  (a  boiler)  of  water  through  the  blow-off 
pipe,  while  under  steam  pressure ;  also,  to  eject  'steam, 
water,  sediment,  etc.  (from  a  boiler. —To  blow  one'e  own 
trumpet,  to  vaunt  one's  own  exploits,  or  sound  one's 
own  praises. — To  blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  a  current 
of  air,  as  a  candle.  —  To  blow  up.  (u^  To  fill  with  air; 
to  swell ;  as,  to  blow  njf  a  bladder  or  a  bubble.  (/')  To 
inflate,  as  with  pride,  self-conceit,  etc.;  to  puff  up;  as, 
to  blow  one  "i'  witli  flattery.  "  iSlowii  uii  witli  high  con- 
ceits engendering  pride.'*  Milton,  (r)  To  excite  ;  as,  to 
blow  ui>  a  contention,  {d)  To  burst,  to  raisu  into  the 
air,  or  to  scatter,  bv  an  explosion  ;  as,  to  bluic  up  a  fort. 
(Cf  To  scold  violently  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  person  for  some 
offense.    [Collo<j.] 

I  have  blown  him  up  well  —  nobody  can  say  I  vrink  at  what  he 
does.  a.  Kliot. 

—  To  blow  upon,  [a)  To  blast ;  to  taint ;  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit ;  to  render  stale,  unsavory,  or  worthless.  i,h)  To 
inform  against.    [Colhjq.\ 

How  far  the  very  cut^tom  of  hearing  anything  spouted  witliprs 
and  blows  iijion  a  tine  pa^ea^e,  may  be  seen  in  those  speeches 
Irom  [Shakeepeare'sJ  Henry  V.  which  are  current  in  the  mouths 
of  schoolboys.  C.  Lamb. 

A  lady's  maid  whose  character  had  been  blown  upon.  Macaulay. 

Blow  (bio),  n.  1.  A  blowing,  esp.,  a  violent  blowing 
of  the  wind ;  a  gale ;  as,  a  heavy  blow  came  on,  and  the 
ship  put  back  to  port. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  forcing  air  from  the  mouth,  or  through 
or  from  some  instrument ;  as,  to  give  a  hard  blow  on  a 
whistle  or  horn  ;  to  give  the  fire  a  blow  with  the  bellows. 

3.  The  spouting  of  a  whale. 

4.  {Metal.)  A  single  heat  or  operation  of  the  Besse- 
mer converter.  Haymojid. 

5.  An  egg,  or  a  larva,  deposited  by  a  fly  on  or  in  flesh, 
or  the  act  of  depositing  it.  Chapman. 

BlOWHsall'  (-hal').  "•    The  downy  seed  head  of  a  dan- 
delion, which  children  delight  to  blow  away.    B.  Jonson. 
BlOW'en  (-Sn),    \7i.     A   prostitute;    a   courtesan;     a 
BlOW'ess  (-Ss),  i      strumpet.     [Low]  Smart. 

Blow'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blows. 

2.  {Mech. )  A  device  for  producing  a  current  of  air  ; 
as  :  (a)  A  metal  plate  temporarily  placed  before  the  up- 
per part  of  a  grat«  or  open  fire,  {b)  A  machine  for  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  blast  or  current  of  air  by  pressure,  as 
for  increasing  the  draft  of  a  furnace,  ventilating  a  build- 
ing or  shaft,  cleansing  grain,  etc. 

3.  A  blowing  out  or  excessive  discharge  of  gas  from  a 
hole  or  fissure  in  a  mine. 

4.  The  whale ;  —  so  called  by  seamen,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  spouting  up  a  column  of  water. 

5.  {Zodl.)  A  small  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  {Tetrodon 
turgidus) ;  the  puffer. 

6.  A  braggart,  or  loud  talker.     [AVflrj^f]  Bartleit. 
BlOW'fly'  (-fii'),  "•     {Zodl.)  Any  species  of  fly  of  the 

genus  3Iusca  tliat  de- 
posits its  eggs  or  young 
larvie  (called  fiybloti's 
and  maggots)  upon 
meat  or  other  animal 
products. 
Blow'gnn'    (-gun'), 
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A  tube,  as  of  cane  or  reed,  sometimes  twelve  feet  long, 
through  which  an  arrow  or  other  projectile  may  be  im- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  breath.  It  is  a  weapon  much 
used  by  certain  Indians  of  America  and  the  West  Indies ; 
—  called  also  blowpipe^  and  blowtube.     Bee  Sumpitan. 

BlOWllole'  (-hoi'),  n.  1.  A  cavern  in  a  cliff,  at  the 
water  level,  opening  to  the  air  at  its  farther  extremity, 
BO  that  the  waters  rush  in  with  each  surge  and  rise  in  a 
lofty  jet  from  the  extremity. 

2.  A  nostril  or  spiracle  in  the  top  of  the  head  of  a 
whale  or  other  cetacean. 

G3*^  There  are  two  spiracles  or  blowholes  in  the  com- 
mon whales,  but  only  one  in  sperm  whales,  porpoises,  etc. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales,  seals,  etc.,  come 
to  breathe. 

4.  (FoH7}dhig)  An  air  hole  in  a  casting. 

Blown  (blon),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Swollen  ;  inflated  ;  dis- 
tended ;  puffed  up,  as  cattle  when  gorged  with  green 
food  which  develops  gas. 

2.  Stale  ;  worthless. 

3.  Out  of  breath;  tired  ;  exhausted.  "Their  horses 
much  blown."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Covered  with  the  eggs  and  larvpe  of  flies  ;  fly  blown. 
Blown,  p.  J).  &  a.      Opened  ;   in  blossom  or  having 

blossomed,  as  a  flower.  Shak. 

Blow'-off'  (bl(3'5f/ ;  115),  71.  1.  A  blowing  off  steam, 
water,  etc.  ^  Also,  adj.  ;  as,  a  blow-off  cock  or  pipe. 

2.  An  outburst  of  temper  or  excitement.     [Co//o</.] 

Blow'— out'  (-out'),  n.  The  cleaning  of  the  flues  of  a 
boilpr  from  scale,  etc.,  by  a  blast  of  steam. 

Blow'plpe'  (-P'P')t  'J-    1-  A  tube  for  directing  a  jet  of 
air  into  a  fire  or  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or      -v 
candle,   so  as  to  concentr.ite   the   heat  on 
some  object. 

C^^^  It  is  called  a  mouth  blowpipe  when 
used  with  the  mouth  ;  but  for  both  chemical 
and  industrial  purpost-s.  it  is  oftm  worked 
by  a  bellows  or  other i'OUtri\:iin'f.  Thi'  com- 
mon iiiuiitli  blcirpijir  is  ataprriiig  tiilie  with 
a  very  small  oririre  at  the  end  to  Ijc  inserted 
in  the  flame.  The  i>.ryhyilrotjin  blowpipe, 
invented  by  Da  Hare  in  ISOl,  is  an  instni- 
ment  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  taken 
from  Rei)nrat**  rcKcrvnirM,  ill  the  proportions 
of  two  volumes  uf  liyilrotji'ii  to  mic  of  oxy- 
gen, are  bunied  in  :i  let,  under  jTcssiire.  It 
gives  a  heat  that  will  con.sumc  the  diamond, 
niHe  ]>]atinum,  and  diKbipate  in  vapor,  oriu  goseousforms, 
mo«t  known  BUbHtaines. 

2.  A  blowgmi ;  a  blowtube. 

Blowpipe  analynU  Cheiii.),  analysis  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe.  —  Blowpipe  reaction  (t'lu'in.),  tho  characteristic 
behavior  of  a  substiuice  subjected  to  a  test  by  means  of 
the  blowpifte, 

Blow'polnt'  (blo'point')i  "■     A  child's  game.     [Obs.'\ 
Blowse  (blouz),  n.     See  Blowzb. 
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Blowth  (bloth),  71.  [From  Blow  to  blossom:  cf. 
GfiowTH.]  A  blossoming ;  a  bloom.  lObs.  or  Archaic^ 
"In  the  fjlowt/i  and  bud."  Sir  ]V.  llahiyh. 

Blowtube'  (blo'tub'),  n.     1.  Ablowgun.  Tylor. 

2.  A  similar  instrument,  commonly  of  tin,  used  by  boys 
for  dihcliargiiig  paper  wads  and  other  light  missiles. 

3.  (Glussmuking)  A  long  wrought  iron  tube,  on  the  end 
of  which  the  workman  gathers  a  quantity  of  "  metal" 
(melted  glass),  and  through  which  he  blows  to  expand 
or  shape  it ;  — called  also  blowing  tube,  3.116.  blowpipe. 

Blow'  valve'  (vSh").    (Much.)  See  Sniftikg  valve. 

BlOW'y  (blo'y))  "-  Windy ;  as,  blowy  weather ;  a  blowy 
upland. 

Blowze  (blouz),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
blii.sh.~}  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman;  a  wench.  lObs."}  Shak. 

Blowzed  (blouzd),  a.  Having  high  color  from  expo- 
sure to  the  weather;  ruddy-faced;  blowzy;  disordered. 
Huge  women  blowzed  with  health  and  wind.    Tennyson. 

Blowz'y  (blou'zy),  a.  Coarse  and  ruddy-faced ;  fat 
and  ruddy  ;  high  colored  ;  frowzy. 

Blub  (blQb),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Bleb,  Blob.]  To  swell ; 
to  puff  out,  as  with  weeping.     lObs."] 

Blubn^er  (blub'ber),  n.     [See  Blobbeb,  Blob,  Bleb.I 

1.  A  bubble. 

At  his  mouth  a  blubber  atood  of  foam.        Henrynon. 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  sea  animals  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  It  lies  immediately  under  the 
skin  and  over  the  muscular  flesh. 

3.  {Zoul.)  A  large  sea  nettle  or  medusa. 
Blab'ber,  r.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blubbered  (-herd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Blubbering.]    To  weep  noisily,  or  so  aa 
to  disfigure  the  face;  to  cry  in  a  childish  manner. 

She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair.      Swift. 

Blub'ber,  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  or  disfigure  (the  face)  with 
weeping  ;  to  wet  with  tears. 

Dear  Cloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty  face  I      Prior. 

2.  To  give  vent  to  (tears)  or  utter  (broken  words  or 
cries)  ;  —  with  Jorih  or  out. 

Blub'bered  (-herd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Swollen  ;  turgid  ;  as, 
a  blubbered  lip.  Spenser. 

Blub'ber-lng,  ».    The  act  of  weeping  noisily. 
He  spake  well  save  t  Imt  his  bhifif^'ering interrupted  him.  Wintlirop. 

BlUb'ber-y  (blub'ber-j),  a.   1.  Swollen;  protuberant. 

2.  Like  blubber ;  gelatinous  and  quivering ;  as,  a 
bluhberg  mass. 

Blu'cher  (blu'ker),  v.  A  kind  of  half  boot,  named 
from  the  Prussian  general  Blnvher.  Thackeray. 

Bludg'eon  (bmj'un),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  blocan  a  little  block, 
Gael.  ploca7i  a  mallet,  W.  plocyn,  dim.  of  ploc  block  ;  or 
perh.  connected  with  E.  blow  a  stroke.  Cf.  Block,  Blow 
a  stroke.]  A  short  stick,  with  one  end  loaded,  or  thicker 
and  heavier  than  the  otlier,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue  (blu),  n.  \_Coinpor.  Bluer  (-er) ;  superl.  Bluest.} 
[OE.  6/(7,  bio,  blew,  blue,  livid,  black,  fr.  Icel.  birir  livid ; 
akin  to  Dan.  blaa  blue,  Sw.  bla,  D.  blauw,  OHG.  blao^ 
G.  blan  ;  but  influenced  in  form  by  F.  bleu,  from  OHG. 
blao."]  1.  Having  the  color  of  the  clear  sky,  or  a  hue 
resembling  it,  whether  lighter  or  darker;  as,  the  deep, 
blue  sea  ;  as  bltce  &s  a  sapphire  ;  bhte  violets.  "  The  blue 
fiimament."  Milton. 

2.  Pale,  without  redness  or  glare,  —  said  of  a  flame  ; 
hence,  of  the  color  of  burning  brimstone,  betokening 
the  presence  of  ghosts  or  devils ;  as,  the  caudle  burna 
blue  ;  the  air  was  blue  with  oaths. 

3.  Low  in  spirits ;  melancholy  ;  as,  to  feel  blue. 

4.  Suited  to  produce  low  spirits ;  gloomy  in  prospect ; 
as,  tilings  looked  blue.     {_Colloq.'] 

5.  Severe  or  over  strict  in  morals ;  gloomy ;  as,  blue 
and  sour  religionists ;  suiting  one  who  is  over  strict  in 
morals ;  inculcating  an  impracticable,  severe,  or  gloomy 
morality  ;  as,  blue  laws. 

6.  Literary;  —  applied  to  women; — an  abbreviation 
of  bluestocking.      [^Colloq.'\ 

The  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well  informed.  Thaclerat/. 
Blue  asbeatua.  See  Crocidolite.  —  Bin©  black,  of.  or 
having,  a  very  dark  blue  color,  almost  black.  —  Blue 
blood.  See  under  Blood.— Blue  back  (Zoii/.i,  a  small  South 
African  antelope  <  <>plialophiis  pygm.rus) ;  also  applied  to 
a  larger  species  i^Eyoccras  leucophi»iis);  the  blaubok. — 
Blue  cod  (Z' '(>/.),  the  buffalo  cod.  —  Blue  crab  (Zoo/,),  the 
common  edible  crab  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  {<'iilh?i<rct> s  hastatns).  —  BluB  curia  U^of.),  a  com- 
mon plant  (  Trjrhvste>7ia  dicliotominn),  resembling  penny- 
r(i\:il,  .lud  lience  called  also  bastard  2>niTn/7\>ijal.  ^Bla6 
devilB.  apnnritions  supposed  to  be  seen  by  pers^ons  suffer- 
ing with  d'liriuui  trejiKtis ;  hence,  very  low  spirits.  "  Can 
Gumbo  sliut  the  hall  door  upon  blue  dtids.  ur  lay  them 
all  in  a  red  sea  of  claret  ?  "  TUnckefay.  —  Blue  gage.  See 
under  Gage,  a  plum.  —  Blue  gum,  an  Australian  myrta- 
ceous  tree  {j'/irnfypfus,  ylobtif us),  of  the  loftiest  propor- 
tions, now  cultivated  in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  re- 
gions for  its  timber,  and  as  a  protection  against  malaria. 
The  essential  oil  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  medicine. 
Tlie  timber  is  very  useful.  See  Eucalyptus.  —  Blue  Jack, 
Blue  Btone,  blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  copper. —  Blue  Jacket, 
a  man-of-«ar's  man  ;  a  sailor  wearing  a  naval  uniform.  — 
Blue  Jaundice.  See  under  .Iaindice.  —Blue  lawa,  a  name 
first  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  describe  certain 
supposititious  laws  of  extreme  rigor  reported  to  have 
been  enact  r^.l  in  New  Haven  ;  hence,  any  puritiinical  laws. 
tr.  .s".]  — Blue  light,  a  composition  which  burns  with  a 
tirilliiint  blue  flame  ;  -  used  in  pyrotechnicB  and  as  a  night 
nignal  at  sea.  and  in  military  operations.  —  Blue  maatle 
(//'  r.t,  one  of  the  fiiiir  imr.'iui%ants  of  the  English  college 
of  arms  ;  —  HO  c;illid  from  the  colnr  of  his  onicial  robes. 
—  Blue  masa,  a  iTci^aration  of  mercury  from  which  ia 
formr-d  the  Vduc  pill.  .lA/VroM.  —  Blue  mold,  "r  mould, 
tlie  blue  fungus  [  Asjicryilhis  (/luiiriis)  uhich  prows  on 
cjici-se.  lirnmlr  A'  f '.  —  Blue  Monday,  a  Monday  follow- 
ing a  Sunday  of  ilishipation,  or  itself  given  to  dissipa- 
tion (as  the  Monday  before  Lent).  —  Blue  ointment  (Jfed.\ 
mercurial  ointnu-nt.  —  Blue  P©t6r(//rrri.s/(  Muruif),  a  blue 
flag  with  awhile  square  in  the  center,  used  as  a  signal 
for  sailing,  to  re<;ill  )to;its,  etc.  It  is  a  cornii)tinn  of  hltie 
rrpeatcr,  one  of  the  British  signal  flaiis.  —  Blue  pUl.  (AUd.} 
I't)  A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  useil  aw  on  .'ijjerieiit,  etc. 
ib)  Blue  mass.  -    Blue  ribbon,     (a)  The  ribbon  worn  by 
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membersof  the  order  of  the  Garter  ;  —  hence,  amemborof 
thut  order,  if'}  Aiiytliiii^^  thii  ;itt;iiiinient  of  wliifh  is  an 
objert  of  t^reiit  itmbitiuii  ;  ;i  distinctiuii  ;  a  prize.  "  TliuHu 
[bcliohtrsliii'.-^l  w«i'-  llu'  I'l'"^  nl'hoii  of  the  college."  Far- 
f'tf.  ('■)  Tlic  .li.stiii.ljvi' li;i<lt;y  of  certain  teiinjoranco  or 
tut;il  ahstim-iiii'  i>r|^;iiii/,atioii.s,  aa  of  tho  /Hue.  riOhoii 
Army.  Blue  ruin,  iiltri-  ruin;  also,  gin.  [A'//'/.  iS/uni/] 
Ciiil'j/'.  -  BlMe  epar  (.!//»,.),  azure  Jipar ;  lazulite.  Ben 
Lazulite.  -  Blue  thrush  (ZoijL),  a  Euroiiean  and  Asiatic 
thrusli  tl-'etrO''iis.-ii/i'/i'/s  riui/icis).  —  Blue  vorditer.  See 
Vekditkr.  Blue  vitriol  (('luiii.)^  sulplintc  nf  cniiper,  a 
violet  blno  (•ryHt;tlli/.t*d  Halt,  us.-d  m  .Ir.Ui.'  l.altnicH, 
calico  printing,  ftc  Blue  water,  tin-  njiiii  onan.  To 
look  blue,  to  look  disheart.-n-'d  or  .hjc.-lid.  True  blue, 
genuine  and  thorouKb  ;  not  imxiiticd,  nor  mixed;  not 
Bpurious  ;  Bpecitii-ally,  of  Mnci'iiiiirfiniisiiiK  Preflbyterian- 
iain,  blue  being  the  color  adopted  by  tlie  CoveuauterB. 
For  Ilia  religion  .  .  . 

'T  waa  Preabytcrian,  true  blue.  I/uclihraa. 

BlUO(blu),n.  1.  Oneof  the  seven  colors  into  wliich  tlie 
rays  of  liiibt  divide  tlieniaelves,  when  refracted  tbrounh 
a  ^;IasH  pri-sm  ;  the  color  of  the  clear  sky,  or  a  color  re- 
8eIlll^lin^^'  I  Iiat,  whether  lighter  or  darker ;  a  pigment  hav- 
ing siH'li  eulor.     Sometimes,  poetically,  the  sky. 

2.  A  iH-daiitic  woman  ;  a  bluestocking.     {Colfoq.l 

3.  /'/.  [Sliort  for  b/ue  dcvUs.']  Low  spirits;  a  fit  of 
despondency ;  melancholy.      [CW/ory.] 

Berlin  blue,  Prussian  blue.  —  Mineral  blue.  See  under 
MiNEHAL.  —  Prusalan  blue.    See  under  Prussian. 

Blue,  v.  f.  limp.  A  p.  p.  Blued  (blud);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  ji.  Bluing.]  To  make  blue  ;  to  dye  of  a  blue  color; 
to  make  blue  by  Iieating,  as  metals,  etc. 

Blue^back'  (-bilk''),  »•  i2o'6l.)  («)  A  trout  {Sahno 
Otpias.'iii)  inhabiting  some  of  the  lakes  of  Maine,  {b)  A 
salmon  {Oiifor/ii/iic/iiis  7ierk-a)  of  the  Columbia  Uiver 
and  northward,  (r)  An  American  river  herring  {Cliipea 
a:s(ir(ilis),  closely  allied  to  the  alewife. 

Blue'beard  t-berd),  n.  The  hero  of  a  medieval  Frencli 
nursery  legend,  who,  leaving  home,  enjoined  his  young 
wife  not  to  open  a  certain  room  in  Ins  castle.  She  en- 
tered it,  and  found  the  murdered  bodies  of  his  former 
wives.  ^  Also  used  adjectively  of  a  subject  wliich  it  is 
forbidden  to  investigate. 

Thf  IJf'icbeurd  chamber  of  his  mind,  into  which  no  eye  but 
his  own  must  luok.  Cwlyh. 

Blue'bell'  (-b61'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
C'tnipiiniifa,  especially  tlie  Campanula  rotimdi folia, 
wiiitii  bears  bine  bell-shaped  flowers  ;  the  harebell,  {b)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Scitla  {Scilla  nutans). 

Blue'berry  (-bSr-ry),  7?.  [Cf.  Blaeberry.]  {j5y^)  The 
berry  of  several  species  of  Vacciniuuty  an  ericaceous  ge- 
nus, differing  from  the  American  huckleberries  in  con- 
taining numerous  minute  seeds  instead  of  ten  nutlets. 
The  commonest  species  are  V.  Pe7ij2xi//vauicjiin  and  ('. 
vacillnns.     V.  eon/iubosum  is  the  tall  blueberry. 

Blue'bllP  (-bilO,  n.  iZof'l.)  A  duck  of  the  genus  Fu- 
ligula.  Two  American  species  {F.  morila  and  /''.  a^nis) 
are  common.    See  Scaup  duck. 

Blue^bird^  (blii'berdO,  ". 
{Zoijl. )  A  small  song  bird  (Sta- 
lia  sia/is),  very  common  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the 
nortli,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
arrive  in  spring.  The  male  is 
blue,  with  the  breast  reddish. 
It  is  related  to  the  European 
robiu. 

Fairy  bluebird  (Zi^ii/.),  a  brilliant 
Indian  or  Kast  Indian  bird  of  the 
genus  lr'ii,(,  nf  acveral  species. 

Blue'  bon'net  or  Blue'- 
bon'net  (-bon^'uet),  n.    1.  A 

broad,  tint  Scottish  cap  of  blue 
woolen,  or  one  wearing  such 
cap ;  a  Scotchman. 

2.  {Bof.)  A  plant.    Same  as  Bluebottle. 

3.  (ZoUl.)  The  European  blue  titmouse  {Parus  cceru- 
leus) ;  the  bluecap. 

Blue'  bOOk^  (bo«3k')-  1.  A  parliamentary  publica- 
tion, sn  called  from  its  blue  paper  covers.     [£";((/.] 

2.  The  United  States  official  •■*  Biemiial  Register." 

Blue'bOt'Ue  (-bot't'l),  71.  1.  (Bot.)  A  pUnt  {Centau- 
rea  cyanus)  which  grows  in  grain  fields.  It  receives  its 
name  from  its  blue  bottle-shaped  flowers. 

2.  {Zoa(.)  A  large  and  troublesome  species  of  blowfly 
(Miisra  riiinitoria).  _  Its  body  is  steel  blue. 

Bluc'breast'  (blu'brSst'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  Eu- 
ropean bird  ;  the  blue-throated  warbler. 

Blue'cap/  (-kap'),  n.  1.  {Zo'oL)  (a)  The  bluepoll. 
{h)  The  blue  bonnet  or  blue  titmouse. 

2.  A  Scot ;  a  Scotchman  ;  —  so  named  from  wearing  a 
blue  bonnet.      [Po(°/(c]  Shak. 

Blue'coat'  (-kof),  n.  One  dressed  in  blue,  as  a  sol- 
dier, a  Bailor,  a  beadle,  etc. 

Blue'-oye'  (blu'I'),  n.  {Zo'vl.)  The  blue-cheeked 
hoiieysurker  of  Australia. 

Blue'-eyed'  (blU'-Id'),  a.     Having  blue  eyes. 

Blue-eyed  graaa  (flt./.),  a  grasslike  T>\-0.iyt  {Sisi/rinchiuni 
anrrj,.^),  with  small  Uowers  of  a  delicate  blue  color. 

Blue'iln^  (-ITn'),  n.  (Zai'il.)  A  species  of  whitefish 
(Coregonus  7iigripi7inis)  found  in  Lake  Michigan. 
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valued  as  a  food  fish,  and  widely  distributed  on  the 
American  coast.  On  the  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
coast  it  is  called  tho  horse  utavkercl^  in  Virginia  salt- 
water  tailor^  or  skij>jack. 

2.  A  Wi'st  Indian  fish  {Platyijlossus  railiutus),  of  the 
family  Lnbridn . 

C  f/"  ■  The  nanui  is  applied  locally  to  other  species  of 
fisiies  ;  as  tlio  cunner,  msa  bass,  siiucteague,  etc. 

Blue'gOWn'  (blii'goun''),  n.  One  of  a  class  of  pau- 
piTM  nr  peiiHioners,  or  licensed  beggars,  in  Scotland,  to 
w  bum  anrnially  oTi  the  king's  birthday  were  distributed 
certain  alum,  iiicduding  a  blue  gown  ;  a  beadsman. 

Blue'  grass'  (griH')-  {Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  {Poa 
courprry.Mi)  with  bluish  green  stems,  valuable  in  thin 
gravelly  soils  ;  wire  grass. 

Kentucky  blue  graaa,  a  species  of  grass  (Pint  vratenxis) 
which  has  running  rootstocks  and  spreads  rapiuly.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  pasture  grass,  as  it  eiiaures  both  winter  and 
drought  better  than  other  kinds,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Blue'   lay'   (jaO.      {Zo6L)  The   common  jay   of  the 
United    States    {Cyanoritta,    or 
Cyanura^    criatata).       The    pre- 
dominant color  is  bright  blue. 

Blue'-j0hll'(-JJ5n').n.  A  name 
given  to  floor  spar  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  is  used  for  ornamental 
pni'poses. 

Blue'ly,  adv.  With  a  blue 
color.  Swift. 

Blue'ness,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  blue  ;  a  blue  color.     Boide. 

Blue'nose  (-noz),  n.  A  nick- 
name for  a  Nova  Scotian. 

Blue'poU'  (-pol'),  n.  [Bli/ei- 
pull  head.]  {Zonl.)  A  kind  of. 
salmon  [Sahno  t'lnnbriciis)  found 
in  WaloK. 

Blue'prlnt.     See  under  Print. 

Blue'Stock^lng  (-st5k'Tng),  n. 

1.  A  literary  lady  ;  a  female  pedant, 


Blue   Jay  (CiianociUa 
crittata). 


Bluefiah  iPomato. 


Blue'tlsh'  (-fTsh'),  n.     {Zool.')  1.  A  large  voracious 
fish  {Pomatomv.-!   snltntrir),   of   the  family  Caranfjidn", 


[Colloq.] 

[J^^*^  As  explained  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
this  t'Tui  in  derived  from  the  name  given  to  certain  meet- 
ings bitd  by  ]:idi<'.s,  in  Johnson's  time,  for  conversation 
witli  di^tiii^'nishi-d  literary  men.  An  eminent  attendant 
of  thi-.se  a^.seniblt.-s  was  a  Mr.  Stillingtieet,  who  always 
■wore  blue  .'^lockiiirjs.  He  was  so  much  distinguished  for 
his  conversational  powers  that  his  absence  at  any  time 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss,  so  that  tlie  remark  became 
common,  "We  can  do  nothing  ^Wthout  the  blue  ftm-k- 
/h;/.s-."  Hence  these  meetings  were  sportively  called 
blur  stocking  cluOs^  and  the  ladies  who  attended  them, 
blucstuckinns. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  American  a.vocet{Eecu7-v irosii-aAmer- 
ictrntt). 

Blue'stOCk'lng-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  character  or 
maimer  of  a  bluestocking;  female  pedantry.     [Colloq.'] 

Blue'Stone'  (-ston'),  "■     1.  Blue  vitriol.     Dunglison. 

2.  A  grayish  blue  building  stone,  as  that  commonly 
used  in  tlie  eastern  United  States. 

Blue'throat'  (-throt^),  v.  {Zool.)  A  singing  bird  of 
northern  Knrnpe  and  Asia,  {Cynnecida  Suecica),  related 
to  the  ni^;lltingales  ;  —  called  also  blue-throated  robin  a.nd 
blii'--tlinuit'ul  warbler. 

Blu'etS  (-ets),  n.  [F.  hluet^t  bJeuet,  dim.  of  bleu  blue. 
See  Blue,  a.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  different 
species  of  plants  liaving  blue  flowers,  as  the  Houstonia 
ra^rulea,  the  Ceiitaurea  cyanus  or  bluebottle,  and  the 
Viirrinium.  angustifolimn. 

Blue'-velned'  (-vand'),  a.  Having  blue  veins  or  blue 
streaks. 

Blue'wlng'  (-wing'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  blue-winged  teal. 
Sl'.-  Tkal. 

Blue'y  (blu'j?),  n.     Bluish.  Soidhev- 

BlUtt  (bluf),  a.  [Cf.  OD.  blaf  flat,  broad,  bhi^fnert 
one  with  a  broad  face,  also,  a  boaster ;  or  G-  verb/ujreti 
to  confuse,  LG,  bhtffen  to  frighten  ;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  Having  a  broad,  flattened  front;  as,  the  hbiff 
bows  of  a  ship.     ^'■Bhtff'  visages."  Irvinij. 

2.  Rising  steeply  with  a  flat  or  rounded  front.  "A 
6/(/jf  or  bold  shore."  Falconer. 

Its  banks,  if  not  really  Bleep,  had  a67H^and  precipitouR  as- 
pect. JuM. 

3.  Surly;  churlish;  gruff;  rough. 

4.  Abrupt ;  roughly  frank  ;  unceremonious  ;  blunt ; 
brusque  ;  as,  a  6/t/^  answer  ;  a  bluff'  manner  of  talking  ; 
a  bluff  sea.  captain.     *'£/?(/?' King  Hal."       Sir  W.  Scoff. 

There  is  indeed  a  bluff  pertinacity  which  is  a  proper  defons^c 

in  ii  ninmcnt  of  surprise.  /.  Taylor. 

Bluil,  n.     1.  A  high,  steep  bank,  as  by  a  river  or  the 

sea,  or  beside  a  ravine  or  plain  ;  a  cliff  with  a  broad  face. 

Beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  adieu.  Whittier. 

2.  An  act  of  bluflSng  ;  an  expression  of  self-confidence 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation ;  braggadocio  ;  as,  that  is 
only  hhil}\  or  a  blu^'. 

3.  A  game  at  cards;  poker,     [f^.  -S*.]  Bartlett. 
Blutf,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bluffed  (blQft) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.n.  Bluffing.]  1.  (Poker)  To  deter  (an  opponent)  from 
taking  the  risk  of  betting  on  his  hand  of  cards,  as  the 
bluffer  does  by  betting  heavily  on  his  own  hand  although 
it  may  be  of  less  value.     [?'.  i^.] 

2.  To  frighten  or  deter  from  accomplishing  a  purpose 
by  making  a  show  of  confidence  in  one's  strength  or  re- 
Houri'i-s  ;  as,  he  bluffed  me  off.     [Colloq.'\ 

Bluff.  1'.  i.     To  act  as  in  the  game  of  bluff. 

Bluff'-bowed'  (-boud')i  c-  (yout.)  Having  broad  and 

flat  biiws  ;  —  the  opposite  of  lean. 

Bluffer  (blnfSrl,  n.     One  who  bluffs. 

Blulf'-head'ed  (-bgd'ed),  a.  (Xaut.)  Built  with  the 
stem  nearly  straiglit  up  and  down. 

Bluff'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  bluff. 

Bluff'y  (-y),  a.    1.  Having  bluffs,  or  bold,  steep  banks. 

2.  Inclined  to  be  bluff  ;  bnisque. 

Bluing  (blu'Tngl.  71.  1.  The  act  of  rendering  blue; 
as.  the  bhiiuij  of  steel.  Tomlinson. 


2.  Something  to  give  a  bluish  tint,  aB  indigo,  or  prep- 
arations used  by  washerwomen. 

BlU'lsta  (blu'Ish),  u.  Somewhat  blue:  as.  bluish 
veins.  "  lUnish  mists."  Dryden.  — Blu'lsh-ly,  ndr.  — 
Blu'lsh-ness,  7i. 

Blun'der  (bliin'der),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blundered 
(-derU) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blundering.]  [OE.  blundrren, 
bluiulren,  to  stir,  confuse,  blunder  ;  perh.  allied  to  blend 
to  mix,  to  confound  by  mixture.]  1,  To  make  a  groa» 
error  or  mistake  ;  as,  to  blunder  in  writing  or  preparing 
a  medical  prescription.  Swift. 

2.  To  move  in  an  awkward,  clumsy  manner;  to  floun- 
der and  stumble. 

I  wus  never  dihtinguinhcd  for  addrese,  and  have  often  even 
blundered  in  miiking  niy  bow.  iioldimith. 

V'ft  knowK  n<it  how  to  find  the  uncertain  place, 
And  hUindtrn  on,  and  htiigt^cTB  every  pace.  Dryiten. 

To  blunder  on.  (a)  To  continue  blundering.  //.iTo  find 
or  n-ach  as  if  by  an  accident  involving  more  or  less  stu- 
pidity,—applied  to  sometliing  desirable;  as,  to  blunder 
on  a  useful  discovery. 

Blun'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blunder.  \_Ohs.']  "  To 
blunder  an  adversary."  Dillon. 

2.  To  do  or  treat  in  a  blundering  manner  ;  to  confuse. 
Me  I'hmtlcrs  and  confounds  oil  thc&e  together.    !iiilliiiyfli:it. 

Blun'der,  n.     1.  Confusion  ;  disturbance.     [Ot.«.] 

2.  A  gross  error  or  mistake,  resulting  Irom  careless- 
ness, stupidity,  or  culpable  ignorance. 

Syii.  —  Blunder.  Error,  Mistake.  Bull.  An  error  is 
a  departure  or  deviation  from  that  which  is  right  or  cor- 
rect ;  UH.  an  error  of  the  press ;  an  error  of  judgment.  A 
iiiisf'ihi-  in  the  interchange  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  an- 
otluT,  tliroiigh  haste,  inadvertence,  etc. ;  as,  a  careless 
iriisfii/,r.  A  f'/uuder  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  a  gross  kind. 
It  supposes  a  per.son  to  flounder  on  in  his  course,  from 
careJeBHuesB,  ignorance,  or  stupidity.  A  bull  is  a  verbal 
blunder  containing  a  laughable  incongruity  of  ideas. 

Blun'der-bUSS  (-hns),  7/.  [Either  fr.i/«7K/»7r-j  D.  bus 
tube,  l>ox,  akin  toG.  biii  hsehox,  gun,  K.  box  ;  or  corrupt- 
ed fr.  D.  donderbiis  (literallyj  thunder  box,  gun,  mus- 
ket.] 1.  A  short  gun  or  fire- 
arm, with  a  large  bore,  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  number  of 
balls,  and  intended  to  do  ex-  ^  ^,      ,    x. 

ecution  without  exact  aim.  Blunderbuss. 

2.  A  stupid,  blundering  fellow.  JlalUuelU 

Blun'der-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  is  apt  to  blunder. 

Blun'der-head'  (-h6d'),  n.  \_Blunder  -\-  head.']  A. 
stupid.  blunil'Ting  fellow. 

Blun'der-ing,  a.     Characterized  by  blunders. 

Blun'der-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  blundering  manner. 

Blunge  (blunj),  1'.  (,  To  amalgamate  and  blend;  to 
beat  up  or  mix  in  water,  as  clay. 

Blun'ger  (hlun'jer),  h.  [Corrupted  from  phinger.']  A 
woodi-n  blade  with  a  cross  handle,  used  for  mixing  the 
clay  in  i»otteries;  a  plunger.  Tomlinson. 

Blun'glng  (-jTng),  n.  The  process  of  mixing  clay  in 
potteries  with  a  blunger.  Tomlinson. 

Blunt  (blunt),  a.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  bludde  a  dull  or  blunt 
knife,  Dan.  blunde  to  sleep,  Sw.  A:  Icel.  bbnida  ;  or  perh. 
akin  to  E.  blind.]  1.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point,  aa 
an  instrument ;  dull;  not  sharp. 

The  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt.  Hibak. 

2.  Dull  in  understanding ;  slow  of  discernment ;  stu- 
pid ;  —  opposed  to  acute. 

His  wits  are  not  bo  blunt.  Sliai: 

3.  Abrupt  in  address ;  plain  ;  unceremonious ;  want- 
ing the  forms  of  civility  ;  rough  in  manners  or  speech. 
"•  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blujit  behavior."  ■■'  A  plain, 
blu7it  man."  Shak. 

4.  Hard  to  impress  or  penetrate.     [J?.] 

I  find  my  lieart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impressions.    Poj>e. 

G^^  Blunt  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  6?»7i/-edged», 
6?M///-Bighted,  6^(/n/-spoken. 

Syn.  — Obtuse:  dull;  pointless;  curt;  short;  coarse; 
rude  ;  brusque  ;  impolite  ;  uncivil. 

Blunt, ''.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blunted;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Blunting.]  1-  To  dull  the  edge  or  point  ol,  by  making- 
it  thicker  ;  to  make  blunt.  Shak. 

2.  To  repress  or  weaken,  as  any  appetite,  desire,  or 
power  of   the   mind;  to  impair  the  force,  keenness,  or 
susceptibility,  of  ;  as,  to  blmd  the  feelings. 
Blunt,  71.     1.  A  fencer's  foil.     [Obf:.'\ 

2.  A  short  needle  with  a  strong  poiut.     See  Needle. 

3.  Money.  lCa7it'\  BcaconsfieM. 
Blunt'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  blunt.  —Blunt'lsh-ness.  n. 
Blunt'ly,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner  ;  coarsely  ;  plainly  ; 

abruptly  ;  without  delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civility. 

Sometimes  after  }ihni(hi  givinK  his  opinione.he  wouM  miietly 
lay  himself  asleep  until  the  end  of  their  deUberations.     Jc,(lrtv. 

Blunt'ness,  n.  1.  Want  of  edge  or  point ;  dullness  \. 
obtuseness  ;  want  of  sharpness. 

The  nmltitudc  of  elements  and  hlvntne^K  of  angles.    Holland. 

2.  Abruptness  of  address ;  rude  plainuess.  **  Blunt- 
yies.*:  of  speech."  Boyle. 

Blant'-Wit''ted  (-wTt'ted),  a.    Dull ;  stupid. 

Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanor  !  Slinks 

Blur  (blfir),  T.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blurred  (blQrd)  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Blurring.]  [Prob.  of  same  origin  as  blear.  See 
Blear.]  1.  To  render  obscure  by  making  the  form  or 
outline  of  confu.'sed  and  uncertain,  as  by  soiling:  to 
smear  ;  to  make  indistinct  and  confused  ;  as,  to  blur 
manuscript  by  handling  it  while  damp ;  to  blur  the  im- 
pression of  a  woodcut  by  an  excess  of  ink. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  hnes  of  favor 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  imperfection  of  vision  in ;  to  dim ;  to 
darken. 

Her  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  lightning's  glare.    J.  li-  Drake, 

3.  To  sully  ;  to  .stain  ;  to  blemish,  as  reputation. 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own. 
But  can  not  blur  ray  lost  renown.  Budtbras- 

Syn.  —  To  spot ;  blot ;  disfigure  ;  stain  :  sully. 
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"Bllir  (blQr),  n.  1.  Tliat  which  obscures  without  effa- 
ciuK  ;  a  stain ;  a  blot,  as  upon  paper  or  other  substance. 

As  for  tliose  who  cleuuse  tlurs  with  blotlod  lingers,  they 
make  it  worse.  J-'ulltr. 

2.  A  dim,  confused  appearance  ;  indistinctness  of 
Tision ;  as,  to  see  tJiings  with  a  blur;  it  was  all  blur. 

3.  A  moral  stain  or  blot. 

Lest  she  . .  .  wilt  with  her  raihng  set  a  great  Win- on  minehon- 
CBty  and  good  name.  L'llall. 

Blor'ry  (bIQr'ry),a.     Full  of  blurs;  blurred. 

Blurt  (blQrt),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Blurted  ;  p.  pr.  A 
I'fi.  n.  Blurting.]  [Cf.  Blare.]  To  utter  suddenly  and 
unadvisedly  ;  to  divulge  inconsiderately  ;  to  ejaculate  ; 
—  commonly  with  out. 

Others  .  .  .  can  not  hold,  but  blmt  out,  those  wonls  whieh 
aftiTward  they  are  forced  to  eat.  ^Z'^^'  "'"■ 

To  blurt  at.  to  speak  contemptuously  of.    [Obs.]     Simk. 

BlUSb  (blush),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blushed  (blGsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BLUsmNG.]  [OE.  bluschen  to  shine,  look, 
turn  red,  AS.  bh/scan  to  glow  ;  akin  to  bfi/sn  a  torch,  aW(/- 
jian  to  blush,  'D.  b/ozen,  Dan.  blusse  to  blaze,  blush.] 

1.  To  become  suffused  with  red  in  the  cheeks,  as  from 
a  sense  of  shame,  modesty,  or  confusion ;  to  become  red 
irom  such  cause,  as  the  cheeks  or  face. 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
IledhcrWi(s/(iu;7hke  the  uKirn.  JWton. 

In  the  presence  of  the  shameless  and  unblushinj,  the  young 
offender  is  asliaint- d  to  blush.  Ijuchnmster. 

He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 
That  hbishe-l  at  its  own  praise.  Coit7)er. 

2.  To  grow  red  ;  to  have  a  red  or  rosy  color. 

The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  With  to  set. 

But  sluyt'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  hlush.    Shak, 

3.  To  have  a  warm  and  delicate  color,  as  some  roses 
And  other  flowers. 

Full  many  a  flower  13  born  to  hlmh  unseen.     T.  Ora>i. 
Blush,  V.  t.    1.  To  suffuse  with  a  blush ;  to  redden ; 
to  make  roseate.     [Obs.^ 

To  t'tush  and  beautify  the  cheek  a^^ain.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  express  or  make  known  by  blushing. 

I  '11  Wus/i  you  thanks.  Shak. 

Blush,  n.  1.  A  suffusion  of  the  cheeks  or  face  with 
red,  as  from  a  sense  of  sliame,  confusion,  or  modesty. 

The  rosy  blush  of  love.  Trumbull. 

2.  A  red  or  reddish  color ;  a  rosy  tint. 

Light's  last  bhishes  tinged  the  distant  hills.    LyttJeton. 

At  first  blush,  '1/'  At  the  flrat  bluah,  at  the  first  appear- 
aiin-  ur  view.  "  At  th^-  rir-^f  /'/'is.h,  we  thouglit  tliey  had 
been  .sliips  ruine  from  Frame."  Iliikhiijt.  This  phrase 
is  used  now  more  of  idea.-,  <ipniions,  etc.,  tlian  of  materia! 
things.  "All  purely  identical  propositions,  obviously, 
and  at  first  bluAh,  appear,"  etc.  /-"Av.  — To  put  to  the 
blttsh,  to  cause  to  blush  with  shame ;  to  put  to  shame. 

Slushier  (hlush'er),  n.     One  that  bluslies. 

Blush'et  (-et),  n.     A  modest  girl.  [_Obs.'\    B.  Joiison. 

BlUSh'fol  (-till),  a.    Full  of  blushes. 

While  from  his  ardent  look  the  turning  Spring 

Averts  her  hbishfnl  face.  Thomson. 

BlOSh'ing^,  <i.  Showing  blushes ;  rosy  red  ;  having  a 
warm  and  delicate  color  like  some  roses  and  other  tiow- 
-ers  ;  blooming  ;  ruddy  ;  roseate. 

The  dappled  pink  and  blitshiny  rose.  Prior. 

BlasVlng.  n.  The  act  of  turning  red  ;  the  appearance 
of  a  rt-iMish  ii>lor  or  flush  upon  the  cheeks. 

Blosh'lng-ly,  odi'.  In  a  blushing  manner ;  with  a 
hliisli  or  lihishes  ;  as,  to  answer  or  confess  hhi.shinghj. 

Blushless.  It.  Free  from  blushes;  incapable  of  blush- 
ing ;  ahaiii.'l-'s.s  ;  impudent. 

Vice  now,  secure,  her  bhishl/^f-*  front  .ihall  raise,    Doihley. 

BlUSh'y  (-J),  «.  Like  ablush  ;  having  the  color  of  a 
blush;  rosy.     [/?.]    "A  blus/n/  color. "^  Jfarve;/. 

Blus'ter  (bliis'ter),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Blustered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pi:  &  vh.  n.  Blustering.]     [Allied  to  bl'ist.} 

1.  To  bl'ow  fitfully  witli  violence  an«l  noise,  as  wind; 
to  be  windy  and  boisterous,  as  the  weather. 

And  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  bltifteriiii/  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  talk  with  noisy  violence  ;  to  swagger,  as  a  turbu- 
lent or  boasting  person;  to  act  in  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
way  ;  to  play  the  bully  ;  to  storm  ;  to  rage. 

Your  ministerial  directors WiwOrc*/  like  tragic  tyrants.    liurlr. 

BlUS'ter,  t'.  t.  To  utter,  or  do,  with  noisy  violence ; 
to  force  by  blustering  ;  to  bully. 

He  bloweth  and  bltutcnlh  out  .  .  .  hia  abominable  hln^phe- 
my.  ."^'r  7".  .Unrr. 

As  if  therewith  he  meant  tu  blu.iter  a\l  princes  into  a  perfect 
obrdience  to  hin  command--  Fuller. 

BlUS'ter,  n.  1.  Fitful  noise  and  violence,  as  of  a 
itorm ;  violent  winds  ;  boiHterouaneas. 

To  the  winds  they  set 
Their  cornprs,  when  with  bliuicr  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore.  3tiUon. 

2.  Xoisy  and  violent  or  threatening  talk ;  noisy  and 
boastful  language.  L^/'Sslrangr. 

Syn.  —  Nof«c  :  boisterousness  ;  tumult ;  turbulence  ; 
^onfuHion;  boasting;  swaggeriuK ;  bullying. 

Blus'ter-er  (blu.s'ter-er),  7i.  One  who,  or  that  wliicli, 
bliister.4;  a  iiDisy  swaggerer. 

Blos'ter-ing,  't.  1.  Kxhibiting  noisy  violence,  as  the 
wind  ;  storuiy  ;  tumultuouH. 

A  tempest  and  a  bhintrring  dny.  Shuk. 

2.  Uttering  noisy  threats  ;  noisy  and  swaggering ;  lM>is- 
teroiiH.     *'  .\  hhiMfving  fellow.*'  L^ Estrfnigc. 

Blus'ter-ing-ly,  ndv.     in  a  blustering  manner. 

Blus'terous  (-ub),  «,  Inclined  to  bluster;  givn  to 
•Idii-it.-riut; ;   hlimtering.  Motlfi/. 

Blus'troua  (IflQs'trrts),  a.     Blusterous.  ,Sfmk. 

Bo  I  h-.i,  intcrj.  [(  f.  \V.  hu\  an  liiterj.  of  threatening 
II  lrii:IiO-iiing;  ».,  U/rror,  f'-ur,  dn-ad.]  An  exclamation 
II-''  I  t  I  htarth-  or  friglitJ^u.      [Spelt  hIho  hnk  ami  boo.] 

Bo'a  fbu'ft).  jt.  ;  pi.  I'iM>,  [L,  boa  n  kind  of  water  ser- 
pent.    I'crh.  fr.  hoi.  an  ox.]    1.  (Xo>l.)  A  genuH  of  large 


American  serpents,  including  tlie  boa  constrictor,  the 
emperor  boa  of  Mexico  {B.  imperator),  and  the  chevalier 
boa  of  Peru  {B.  eques). 

C^^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  related  genera  ;  as, 
the  do'j-li€i(ded  bun  (Xtjdiosoma  caninum). 

2.  A  long,  round  fur  tippet ;  —  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  tlie  boa  constrictor. 

Bo'a  COn-Slrlc'tor  (bo'a  k5n-slrTk'ter).  [NL.  See 
Boa,  and  Constrictor.]  {Zoul.)  A  large  and  powerful 
serpent  of  tropical  America,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.     See  ItlustratiO)i  in  Appendix. 

0^^  It  has  a  succession  of  spots,  alternately  black  and 
yellow,  extending  along  the  back.  It  kills  its  prey  by 
constriction.  Tlie  name  is  also  loosely  applied  to  other 
large  serpents  which  crush  their  prey,  particularly  to 
those  i>{  tlie  geiHi.s  Python,  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

l[Bo'a-ner'ges  (bo'a-ner'jez).  [Gr.  ^oai'tpve?,  fr.  Heb. 
b7ie  /lanjeiii  sous  of  thunder, — an  appellation  given  by 
Christ  to  two  of  his  disciples  (James  and  John)-  See 
Mark  iii.  17.]  Any  declamatory  and  vociferous  preacher 
or  orator. 

Boar  (bor),  n.     [OE.  fcar,  bor,  bore,  AS.  bur  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  per,  MHG.   ber,  G.  bar,  boar 
(but  not  bar  bear),  and  perli.  Russ. 
boror^  boar.]     i^Zool.)  The  uncastra-    ^I^SH^I^    i_ 
ted  male  of  swine  ;  specifically,  the    ^'^■— ■^■^  ^  - 
wild  hog. 

Board  (bord),  n.  [OE.  bord,  AS. 
hord  board,  shipboard  ;  akin  to  bred 
plank,   Icel.    horS   board,   side   of  a 

ship    Goth.  mxUmnrd  footstool,  D.     jj^^^  ^^  ^^..jj  ^^^^ 
bord  board,  G.  brett,  bort.    bee  del.  o. 
V92.]     1.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  consid- 
erable length  and  breadth  as  compared  with  the  tliick- 
ness,  —  used  for  building,  etc. 

%^^  When  sawed  thick,  as  over  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  it  is  usually  called  uplank. 

2.  A  table  to  put  food  upon. 

C;^^  The  term  board  answers  to  the  modem  table,  but 
it  was  often  movable,  and  placed  on  trestles.      iialluceU. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  .  .  . 
She  gathers,  tribute  largu,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Millon. 

3.  Hence  :  What  is  served  on  a  table  as  food  ;  stated 
meals ;  provision  ;  entertainment ;  —  usually  as  furnished 
for  pay  ;  as,  to  work  for  one's  board  ;  the  price  of  board. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held.  Hence  : 
A  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any  authorized  as- 
sembly or  meeting,  public  or  private  ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons appointed  or  elected  to  sit  in  council  for  the  man- 
agement or  direction  of  some  public  or  private  business 
or  trust ;  as,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  a  board  of  trade  ; 
a  board  of  directors,  tnistees,  commissioners,  etc. 

Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs  than  aay  other  who  eat 

then  at  that  hoard.  Clarendon. 

We  may  judge  from  their  letters  to  the  boaril.    Portens. 

5.  A  square  or  oblong  piece  of  thin  wood  or  other 
material  used  for  some  special  purpose ;  as,  a  molding 
board;  a  board  or  surface  painted  or  arranged  for  a 
game;  as,  a  chess6rtnrf/;  a  backgammon  ftoffjf/. 

6.  Paper  made  thick  and  stiff  like  a  board,  for  book 
covers,  etc. ;  pasteboard  ;  as,  to  bind  a  book  in  boards. 

7.  pi.  The  stage  in  a  theater  ;  as,  to  go  upon  the 
boards,  to  enter  upon  the  theatrical  profession. 

8.  [In  this  use  originally  perb.  a  different  word  mean- 
ing border,  margin  ;  cf.  D.  boord,  G.  bord,  shipboanl, 
and  G.  bnrte  trimming  ;  also  F.  bord  (fr.  G.)  the  side  of  a 
sliip.  Cf.  Border.]  The  border  or  side  of  anything. 
(yaiif.)  (a)  Tlie  side  of  a  ship.  ''Now  board  to  hoard 
the  rival  vessels  row."  Drgden.  See  On  board,  below. 
(6)  The  stretch  which  a  ship  makes  in  one  tack. 

B^^  Board  is  much  used  adjectively  or  as  the  last  part 
of  a  compound  ;  as,  fir  bounl,  c\ai}bo'inl,  tloor  board, 
shipbo'trd.  sideboKid,  ironing  boanl,  chessboard,  card- 
board,  paateiffz/v/,  seSiboard  ;  board  measure. 

The  American  Board,  a  shortened  form  of  "  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions"  (the  for- 
eign missionary  society  of  tl;o  American  Congregational 
churclies).  —  Bed  and  board.  See  under  Bk.u.  Board  and 
board  l.V"//^^.  side  hy  .si.le.  -  Board  of  control,  six  privy 
councilors  formerly  appointed  to  .'superintend  tlje  allairs 
of  tile  British  East  Indies.  ,SY'i;//y-/(//;,  —  Board  rule,  a 
figured  scale  for  finding  witiiout  calculation  the  niiiiiher 
of  square  feet  in  a  board.  J/a/dnnaii.  —  'Boa.Td  of  trade, 
in  England,  a  coiiiniitTee  of  the  privY  enniu-il  aiipninted 
to  fiup'-riiiteiid  irtattcrs  relating  tn  tr;id.-.  In  tin-  Unite. 1 
States.  ;ih..dy  of  iiini  appoint  ed  fof  the  .idvaiie.-nient  and 
protection  of  their  liusiness  iliterest.s;   a  eii;tiiiher  ot  enni- 

merce.  —  Board  wageB.  (<()  Food  and  lodging  supplied 
as  compensation  for  services  ;  as,  to  work  liard,  and  get 
onlv  board  iraa'"-''.  (b)  Monev  wages  wliich  are  ban-ly 
suffi<ient  to  Ituy  foo<l  and  loilgiiig.  ir)  A  separate  or 
special  allowance  ..f  wages  for  tlie  proeurement  of  fooii, 
or  food  and  hidgiiiL'-  Jfri/'b  ".  -  By  the  board,  over  the 
board,  or  .side.  "The  ma^t  went  b</  t/ir  bn,ird.''  Toit.,>. 
Hence  iFia.),  To  go  by  the  board,  to  suffer  eoniph-te  ih-- 
Btmction  or  overthrow.  —  To  enter  on  the  boarda,  to  liave 
one's  name  inscribeil  on  a  borird  or  tabh-t  m  u  enllet^e  as 
a  student.  [C.nid.ri'hi.:  Euubnol]  "Having  I.een  -v/- 
f.'rrd  .,,1  Ihp  /..>./n/.i  of  Trinity  .■ollege."  U.dhfin.  To 
make  a  good  board  (.\''/"/.i,  to  snil  in  a  straight  Inie  when 
cloHe-hauled  ;  to  lose  little  to  h-eward.  To  make  abort 
boardB.  to  tack  frequently.  --  On  board.  («)  On  shipboard  ; 
in  a  ship  or  a  boat ;  on  hoard  (tf  ;  a.'*,  I  camen;/  board  vnr\y  ; 
to  l)e  on  /ii»(/r'/fthip.  ('-I  In  or  into  u  railway  car  or  tram. 
[Colloi/.  I',  .v.] -- Returninjf  board,  a  boaril  empowered  to 
<ranvas8  and  make  an  official  statement  of  the  votes  cast 
at  an  election.    [I'.  -S'.] 

Board.  V.  t.  [ij>ip.S:p.  p.  Boardeu;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n. 
BoAKiJiNO.]  1.  To  cover  with  iMtards  or  boarding  ;  a«, 
to  board  a  house.     **  Tlie  boarded  hovel,"  i'on-pvr. 

2.  [Cf.  IJoAun  to  accost,  and  see  Board,  Jt.]  To  goon 
iKjard  of,  or  eiit(>r,  as  a  tihip,  whether  in  a  liostilu  or  a 
friendly  way. 

V'ou  Unird  an  rnemy  to  capture  her,  and  a  atraiigcr  to  rocelvi.' 
newn  or  niuke  n  comniunicatloii.  Totten. 

3.  To  enter,  as  a  railway  car.     [Colloq.   U,  5.] 


Head  of  Au^trnlmn  Rnnrtish  (//(V(i- 
Optei  11^  nLiiriirugtri,*). 


4.  To  furnish  with  regular  meals,  or  with  meals  and 
lodgings,  for  compensation  ;  to  supply  with  daily  meals. 

5.  To  place  at  board,  for  compensation  ;  as,  to  board 
one's  horse  at  a  livery  stable. 

Board  (bord),  v.  i.  To  obtain  meals,  or  meals  and 
lodgings,  statedly  for  compeusation ;  as,  he  boards  at  the 
hotel. 

We  are.  several  of  un,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  board  in 
the  (.aine  hotlfte.  .Spictator. 

Board,  v.  f.     [F.  aborder.    See  Abord,  v.  /.]    To  ap- 
proach ;  to  accost ;  to  address ;  lience,  to  woo.     [Obs.'\ 
I  will  f'Oiird  her.  though  hIip  cliide  aw  loud 
As  tliunder  when  the  clouda  in  autumn  crack.       Shak. 

Board'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.   That  can  be  boarded,  as  a  ship. 

Board'er  (bord-er),  n.  1.  One  who  has  food  statedly 
at  another's  table,  or  meals  and  lodgings  in  his  house, 
for  pay,  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 

2.  {JVaut.)  One  who  boards  a  ship;  one  selected  to 
board  an  enemy's  ship.  Totten, 

Board'ing,  n.  1.  {Xaut.)  The  act  of  entering  a  ship, 
whether  with  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  purpose. 

Both  falain  at  one  time,  as  they  attempted  the  bonriUnq  of  a 
frigate.  Sir  F.  Drake. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  boards  ;  also,  boards,  col- 
lectively ;  or  a  covering  made  of  boards. 

3.  The  act  of  supplying,  or  tlie  state  of  being  sup- 
plied, with  regular  or  specified  meals,  or  with  meals  and 
lodgings,  for  pay. 

Boarding  house,  a  house  in  which  boarders  are  kept.  — 
Boarding  nettings  (,\V7//M,  a  strong  network  of  cords  or 
ropes  erected  at  the  side  of  asliip  to^irevent  an  enemy 
from  boarding  it.  —  Boarding  pike  (.\(f"M,  a  pike  used 
by  sailors  in  boarding  a  ve.ssel.  or  in  repelling  an  attempt 
to  board  it.  Tidleii.  —  Boarding  echool.  a  school  in  which 
pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  as  well  as  instruction. 

Boar'Ush'   (bor'fTsh'),   ".      {Zo'ol.)  {it)  A  Mediterra- 
nean fish  {Vapros  aper),  of  the  fam 
ily  Caproidie  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
resemblance    of    the    extended 
lips  to  a  hog's  snout.     (/*)  An 
Australian  percoid  fish  \Hisli- 
opterus   recnrvirostris),    valued 
as  a  food  fish. 

Boar^ish,  a.    Swin- 
ish ;  brutal ;  cruel. 

In     hia    anointed    flo«h 
stick  to(ict,-i/j  fangs.  Sliak. 

Boast  (host),  V.  i. 
\_imp.  &  p.  p.  Boast- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Boasting.]  [OE.  bos- 
ten,  boosien,  v.,  bosl, 
boost,  n.,  noise,  boasting;  cf.  G.  baitseti,  bauschen,  to 
swell,  pusten,  Dan.  ptiste,  Sw.  pnsta,  to  blow,  Svv.  p'dsa, 
to  swell ;  or  W.  bostio  to  boast,  bost  boast,  Gael.  bosd. 
But  these  last  may  be  from  English.]  1.  To  vaunt  one's 
self ;  to  brag ;  to  say  or  tell  things  which  are  intended 
to  give  others  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self  or  of  things 
belonging  to  one's  self  ;  as,  to  boaat  of  one's  exploits, 
courage,  descent,  wealth. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves: .  .  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  bliould  boa^t.  Fph.  ii.  8,  9. 

2.  To  speak  in  exulting  language  of  another ;  to 
glory  ;  to  exult. 

In  God  we  boasf  all  the  day  long.         Ps.  xliv.  8. 

Syn.  —  To  brag  ;  bluster  ;  vapor  ;  crow  ;  talk  big. 

Boast,  V.  t.  1.  To  display  in  ostentatious  language  ;  to 
.•^peak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation,  with  a  view  to 
self-<:ommendation ;  to  extol. 

Lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds.  Hilton. 

2.  To  display  vaingloriously.  m 

3.  To  possess  or  have  ;  as,  to  boost  a  name. 

To  boast  one's  self,  to  speak  with  unbecoming  confi- 
dence in.  and  approval  of.  one's  self  ;  —  followed  by  of 
and  the  thing  to  which  the  boasting  relates.     [.In/iai'] 

IJoast  not  tlqi^el/oi  to-morrow.       Prov.  xxvh.  1. 

Boast,  V.  t.  [Of  uncertain  etjTuolog>-.]  1.  {Ma- 
sonn/)  To  dres.s,  as  a  stone,  with  a  broad  chisel.      Weide. 

2.  iSndp.)  To  shape  roughly  as  a  preparation  for  the 
finer  work  to  follow ;  to  cut  to  the  general  form  required. 

Boast,  "■     1.  Act  of  Iwasting  ;  vaunting  or  bragging. 
ReaKon  and  morals  ?  and  where  live  they  most, 
In  Christiim  comfort,  or  in  Stoic  boast .'  Bi/rom. 

2.  The  cause  of  boasting;  occasion  of  pride  or  exulta- 
tion, —  sometimes  of  laudable  pride  or  exultation. 

The  boast  of  historians.  Marniihjf/. 

Boast'ance  (-(ms),  v.     Boasting.     [O/*^.]       Chaueer, 

Boast'er  t-er),  n.     One  who  boasts  ;  a  braggart. 

Boast'er.  //.     A  stone  mason's  broad-faced  chisel. 

Boast'iul  (-fi.il),  "-  Given  to,  or  full  of,  boa-sting; 
inclined  to  hoast  ;  vaunting;  vainglorious;  self -praising. 
—  Boast'ful-ly,  rt</r.  —  Boast'ful-ness,  n. 

Boast'tng,  n.  Tho  act  of  glorying  or  vaunting;  vain- 
glorious speaking  ;  ostentatious  display. 

When  boaslni'j  ends,  then  diynity  begins.        Yoimg, 

Boast'lng-ly,  adv.  Boastfully  ;  with  boasting.  *'  He 
hoo.diu.ihi  tells  you."  Burke* 

Boast'lve  (-tv),  a.     Presumptuous.     [^.] 

Boastless,  a.     Without  boasting  or  ostentation. 

Boat  (bnt),  n.  [OE.  boot,  bat,  AS.  bat ;  akin  to  Icel. 
batr,  Sw.  //,//,  Dan.  band,  D.  &  O.  boot.    Cf.  Bateau.] 

1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  water  craft,  usually  moved 
by  oars  or  paddles,  but  often  by  a  sail. 

Cpp^  Different  kinds  of  boats  have  different  names ;  as, 
canoe.,  '/mrl,  irhernj,  piniiare,  pmd,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  any  vosael ;  usually  with  some  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  its  use  or  mode  of  propulsion  ;  as,  pilot  boat, 
packet  /")'//,  paHsage  boid,  advice  bo<d,  etc.  The  term  is 
BometiiiicH  applied  to  steam  vessels,  even  of  tlie  largest 
class;  as,  the  Cunard  boats. 

3.  A  vcdiicle,  utensil,  or  dish,  somewhat  resembling  a 
boat  in  shape  ;  as,  a  stone  boat  ;  a  gravy  boat. 
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■{K^  Boat  13  much  used  cither  a'ljprtivply  nr  in  fombi- 
liatioii ;  an,  l>t)<it  builder  or /i"'f/lniiliU-r  ;  fxi'it  lntililin^'  di- 
/)Oa/bUlldillB  ;  /'Ont  liook  or  l">.if\\,u>k  ;  hou/hnut^r  ;  hunt 
iteeper  or  hodfkfi-iH-r  ;  hmif  loml  ;  luuil  i:v'  ;  hoitt  raring' ; 
doat  rowing  ;  bont  mm^  ,   ("iitllikv  ;  f>oal-»\i:\i'i:i. 

Advice  boat.  Sen  uii'lrr  AnvicE.  -  Boat  hook  (  Xauf.),  an 
.iron  hook  with  a  point  ou  tho  back,  lixud  to  a  lung  polu,  to 


Oac  form  oi  Itout  Hook. 

piUl  or  push  a  boat,  raft,  log,  etc.  Totiru.  —  Boat  rope,  a 
rope  for  faateuiuK  a  boat ;  —  usually  called  a  pniiih-r.  — 
3n  the  Bame  boat,  iu  tho  same  aituation  or  i)redicanii-*nt. 
[Colin./.]  /'.    »'.  ^'f■rnNll)l. 

Boat  (hot),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Boated  ;  p.  j>i:  &  rh.  n. 
Boating.]     1.  To  transport  in  a  bnat ;  as,  to  boat  goods. 

2.  To  place  in  a  boat ;  as,  to  bfxH  oars. 

To  boat  the  oars.    See  under  Oau. 

Boat]  V.  i.    To  go  or  row  in  a  boat. 

I  boaieil  over,  ran  my  criitt  ii;;r(nuiil.         Tuimyni}. 

Boat'a-ble  (-&-b'l),  a.  1.  Such  a.i  can  be  trausported 
in  a  boat. 

2.  NaviRable  for 
boats,  or  small  river 
craft. 

Tlie  hofilabte  waters  of 
thcAlk-tjhaiiy.   J.  Morse. 

Boat'age  (-fij),  n. 
'Conveyance  by  boat;' 
alao,  a  charge  for  such 
conveyance. 

Boat'WU'  (-btl'),  n. 
{Zoijl.)  1.  A  wading 
bird  {Cancroma  each- 
learia)  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  Auier- 
-ica.  Its  hill  is  some- 
wliat  like  n  boat  \vith 
the  keel  uppermost. 

2.  A  perching  bird 
of  India,  of  the  geuus 
Euryliiimns. 

Boat'  bug'  (biig/).     (2"of(^)  An  aquatic  hemipterous 
insect   of   the   genus  Notonecta ;  —  so  called 
from  awinnning  on  its  back,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  little  boat.     Called  also  bout 
Jiy,  boat  insect,  boatman^  and  wnter  boatnum. 

Boat'Iul  (-fill),  n.  ;  pi.  Boatfuls.  The 
quantity  or  amount  that  fills  a  boat. 

Boat'house'  (-hous'),  «■  A  house  for  shel- 
tering boats. 

Half  tlie  latticed  boathouse  hides.     Wordsworth. 

Boat'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of 
rowing  or  sailing,  esp.  as  an  amusement ;  car- 
riage in  boats. 

2.  In  Persia,  a  punishment  of  capital  of-  Boat  Bus 
fender.s,  by  laying  them  on  the  liack  in  a  ( Xoto)if-t7t 
/iovered  boat,  where  they  are  left  to  perish. 

Bo-a'tlon  (b6-a'shun),  n.     [L.  boatiis,  fr. 
boare  to  roar.]     A  crymg  out ;  a  roaring;  a  bellowing; 
reverberation.     [Obs.'\ 

The  puns  were  heard  .  .  .  about  a.  hundred  Italian  miles,  in 
Jong  boations.  Durham. 

Boat'man  (bofman),  n.  ;  pi.  Boatmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  who  manages  a  boat ;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 

As  late  the  boatman  hiea  him  hume.  I'ercival. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  boat  bug.     See  Boat  bug. 

Boat'man-Ship,  n.     The  art  of  managing  a  boat. 

Boat'-shaped'  (-shapf),  ".    i^iot.)  See  Cymbiform. 

Boat'  shell'  (sh?l').     (Zobl.)  {a)  A  marine  gastropod 
■of  the  genus  Crcpidnla.      The  species  are 
numerous.      It   is  so  named  from  its  form 
and  interior  deck,      {h)  A  marine  univalve 
dhell  of  the  genus  Cymbn. 

BoatS'man  (bots'mon),  n.  A  boatman. 
[Archnir'\ 

Boat'swaln  (bot'swan;  coUoq.,  bo's'n").  ii. 
.[Boni  4-  swniii.']  X.  (Naut.)  An  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  colors, 
anchors,  cables,  cordage,  etc.,  of  a  ship,  and 
who  also  summons  the  crew,  and  performs 
■other  duties. 

2.  {Zool.)  (ft)  The  jager  gull,    (b)  The  tropic  bird. 

Boatflwain'a  mate,  an  assistant  of  the  boatswain.    Totten. 

Boat'-tall'  (bot'talO,  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  grackle  or 
bUckbird  i'iiuscaliis  major),  found  in  the  Southern 
■United  St;ites. 

Boat'wom'an  (-woSm'an),  n. ;  pi.  Boatwomen  (-wTm'- 
£n).     A  woman  who  manages  a  boat. 

Bob  (bSb),  n.  [An  onomatopoetic  word,  expressing 
Kjuick,  jerky  motion  ;  OE.  bob  bunch,  bobben  to  strike, 
mock,  deceive.  Of.  Prov.  Eng.  boh,  n.,  a  ball,  an  engine 
beam,  bunch,  blast,  trick,  taunt,  scoff ;  as  a  v.,  to  dance, 
to  courtesy,  to  disappoint,  OF.  hnber  to  mock.]  1.  Any- 
.•thing  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely,  or  with  a  short 
.abrupt  motion,  as  at  the  end  of  a  string  ;  a  pendant ;  as, 
the  bob  at  the  end  of  a  kite's  tail. 

In  jewels  dressed  and  at  each  ear  a  boh.         Pryden. 

2.  A  knot  of  worms,  or  of  rags,  on  a  string,  used  in 
-angling,  as  for  eels ;  formerly,  a  worm  suitable  for  bait. 

Or  yellow  Uib-t,  turned  up  before  tho  plow. 

Are  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enow.        Lattson. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood  attached  to  a 
ifisiiing  line  to  show  when  a  fish  is  biting  ;  a  float. 

4.  The  ball  or  heavy  part  of  a  pendulum  ;  also,  the 
ball  or  weight  at  the  end  of  a  plumb  line. 

5.  A  small  wheel,  made  of  leather,  with  rounded  edges, 
Oised  in  polishing  spoons,  etc. 

6.  A  short,  jerking  motion  ;  act  of  bobbing  ;  as,  a  bob 
of  the  head. 

7.  (Steam  Engine)  A  working  beam. 
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8.  A  knot  or  short  curl  of  hair ;  also,  a  bob  wig. 

A  jihuii  bntwii  '-*'<  he  wore.  Shemtone. 

9.  A  peculiar  mode  of  ringing  changes  on  bella. 

10.  The  refrain  of  a  song. 

'I'o  bed,  to  bed,  will  he  the  bo>)  of  the  Bong.    L' Eitrange. 

11.  A  blow  ;  a  shake  or  jog ;  a  rap,  as  with  the  fit*t. 

12.  A  jeer  or  flout ;  a  sliarp  jest  or  taunt ;  a  trick. 

IIo  that  a  fniil  doth  very  wiwcly  hit. 

Doth  very  fnolinliiy,  BlUiniiyh'liu  bmart, 

Nut  to  deem  BenHeU-wH  at  tlie  bob.  SfxtK. 

13.  A  shilling.     [Slnnrf,  Kng.']  Dickens. 
Bob  (bSb),  V.  t,    liwp'.  &.  p'.  p.  BocnED  (bSbd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  BoBBiNQ.]  [OE.  b'ibh>  n.  iS.M-  Bob,  7i.j  1.  To 
cause  to  move  in  a  short,  ji  iking  manmr;  to  move  (a 
tiling)  witli  a  bob.     "  He  bohhrd  liiH  bead."       W.  Irvimj. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  light  blow  ;  to  tap. 

If  any  man  happened  hv  I'.ii^'  hittiiij;  to  Bleep  ...  ho  was  cnd- 
dcnly  luiUird  un  thu  fucu  by  tlif  Htirvaiit.s.  Kli/ut. 

3-  To  clieat ;  to  gain  by  fraud  or  cheating  ;  to  filch. 

Gold  and  jcweln  that  I  bo/ibud  from  Iiim.  iSUitk. 

4.  To  mock  or  delude  ;  to  cheat. 

To  nlay  hrr  pranks,  and  Mi  the  fool, 
Tiie  8Urewi»h  wife  began.  TurUen^lh. 

5.  To  cut  short ;  as,  to  bob  the  hair,  or  a  horse's  tail. 
Bob,  V.  i.     1.  To  have  a  short,  jerking  motion  ;   to 

play  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down  ;  to  play  loosely  again^t 
anytliiiig.     '"  Bo/jhintj  a.i\d  courtesying."  Tltackcraij. 

2.  To  angle  with  a  bob.     See  Bob,  h.,2  &  3. 
lie  nrVr  had  Irnrnetl  tlie  art  to  bob 
Vi.IT  luiytliiii;,'  liiiteelb.  Sari\ 

To  bob  at  an  apple,  cherry,  etc.,  to  attempt  to  bite  or 
seize  with  the  niuutli  an  apple,  cherry,  or  other  rt)un(l 
fruit,  while  it  is  swiutji^t;  ii'oux  a  string  or  floating  in  a 
tub  of  water. 

II  Boljac  (bo'bSk),  71.      (Zool.)  The  Poland  marmot 

{Arrtoiin/s  bobnc). 

Bo-bance'  l.bo-bSns'),  n.  [OF.  hohance,  F.  bombance, 
biia^itiiig,  pageantry,  fr.  L.  bo/nbus  a  humming,  buzzing] 
A  boasting.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Bob''ber  (bSb'ber),  7r..     One  who,  or  that  wliicli,  bob.s. 

Bob'ber-y  (bol/ber-J),  n.  [Prob.  an  Anglo-Indian 
form  of  Hindi  bap  re  O  thou  father  !  (a  very  disret^pect- 
ful  address).]  A  squabble ;  a  tumult;  a  noisy  disturb- 
ance ;  as,  to  raise  a  bobbery.     [//o;r]  JIalliirtll. 

Bob'bbl  (-bin),  n.  [F.  bobine  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  L.  bombus  a  huimning,  from  the  noise  it  make.s,  or 
Ir.  &  Gael,  baban  tassel,  or  E.  bob."]  1.  A  small  pin,  or 
cylinder,  formerly  of  bone,  now  most  conunonly  of 
wood,  used  in  the  making  of  pillow  lace.  Each  thread  is 
wound  ou  a  separate  bobbin  which  hangs  down  holding 
the  thread  at  a  slight  tension. 

2.  A  spool  or  reel  of  various  material  and  construc- 
tion, with  a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  sometimes 
with  a  hole  bored  through  its  length  by  which  it  may  be 
[tlaced  on  a  spindle  or  pivot.  It  is  used  to  hold  yarn  or 
tiiread,  as  iu  spinning  or  warping  machines,  looms,  sew- 
ing machines,  etc. 

3.  The  little  rounded  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of  a 
latch  string,  which  is  pulled  to  raise  the  latch. 

4.  {^Ilaberdasftery)  A  fine  cord  or  narrow  braid. 

5.  (Elec.)  A  cylindrical  or  spool-shaped  coil  of  insu- 
lated wire,  usually  containing  a  core  of  soft  iron  which 
becomes  magnetic  when  the  wire  is  traversed  by  an  elec- 
trical current. 

Bobbin  and  fly  frame,  a  roving  machine. —  Bobbin  lace, 
lace  made  on  a  pillow  with  bobbins ;  pillow  lace. 

Bob'bl-net'  (bGb'bT-nSf),  n.  [Bobbin  -f  Jief.'\  A  kind 
of  cotton  lace  which  is  wrought  by  machines,  and  not  by 
hand.     [Sometimes  written  bobbin  net."] 

The  English  machine-mado  net  is  now  confined  to  point  net, 
warp  nt-t,  and  bol/fiin  net,  so  called  from  the  pecuUar  com^tnic- 
tiuii  of  tlie  machines  by  which  they  are  produced.      Tomlins'Di. 

Bobn)ln-work'  (bob'btn-wflrk'),  n.  Work  woven 
with  bobbins. 

BobOiish  (bSb'bish),  a.  Hearty ;  in  good  sjiirits. 
[Lnir,  JCtifj.l  Dirkms. 

Bob'by  (bSb'by),  n.  A  nickname  for  a  policeman  ;  — 
froiu  Sir  Jiobert  Peel,  who  remodeled  the  police  force. 
See  Peeler.     {.Slang,  Eng."]  Dickens. 

Bob'-cher'ry  (-chSr'rJ),  n.  A  play  among  children, 
in  which  a  cherry,  hung  .so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth, 
is  to  be  caught  with  tln^  tt-etb. 

Bob'fly  (-fli'),  n.  (Fisbing)  The  fly  at  the  end  of  the 
leader  ;  an  end  liy. 

Bob'0-llnk'  (b5b'6-lTnk'),  n. 
singing  bird  (Doliclionyx  ori/zi- 
voriis).  The  male  is  black  and 
white ;  the  female  is  brown  ;  — 
called  also,  ricebird,  reedbird, 
and  Boblincoln. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  sprin" 
the  }'of>ohnk.  W.  Jrrmg. 

Bob'sled^  (bSb'sled'),  Bob'- 
Slelgh'  (-sla'),  n.  A  short  sle<l, 
mostly  used  as  one  of  a  pair 
coimected  by  a  reach  or  cou- 
pling ;  also,  the  compound  sled 
so  formed.     [U.  S."] 

The  long  wagon  body  Fct  on  /cA- 
sU.h.  Jl .  D.  llawelh. 

Bob'stay'    (-sta'),   v.      [Bob 
-f-  stag."]     (Naut.)  A   rope    or 
chain  to  confine  the  bowsprit  of 
a  ship  downward  to  the  stem  or  cutwater 
the  i>l. 

Bob'tall'  (-taV),  n-  [Bob  +  tail.'\  An  animal  (as  a 
horse  or  dog)  with  a  short  tail. 

Rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  the  rabble. 

Bob'tall',  a.    Bobtailed.     '•'Bobtail  cur."       Marryat. 

Bob'talled^  (-tald'),  a.  Having  the  tail  cut  short,  or 
naturally  short ;  curtailed ;  as,  a  bobtailed  horse  or  dog  ; 
a  bohtn  iled  coat. 


(Zo'ul.)  An  American 


Male  Bobolink. 
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Bob'whito'  (bSbOiwif ),  7t.   (Zodl.)  The  common  quaa 
of  Nurtli  America  (Colhius,  or 
Ortyi ,    \'ir(/inia7ius)\  —  so 
called  from  its  note. 

Bob'  Wig'  (wig').  A  short 
wig  with  bobs  nr  sliort  curia  ;  — 
called  also  bobtail  wig. 

Spectator, 

Bo'cal  (biVkr/l),  n.  [F.]  A 
cylindri':al  glawH  vessel,  with  a 
large  and  short  nock. 

Bo-car'do  (bi^-kiir'd?;),  n. 
[Amnemonic  wonl. J  1.  (Lot/i.\ 
A  form  ol  Hyllogitiui  of  wlii.ii 
the  first  and  third  iiroposilion^ 
are  particular  negatives,  and 
the  middlo  term  a  universal 
alflmiative. 

IJaroko  oiul  liorardo  have  been 
stumbling  bluck»  tu  the  logiciunK. 
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2.  A  prison  ;  —  originally  the 
name  of  the  old  north  gate  iu  Oxford,  which  was  used 
as  a  jtrison.     [AV/.'/.l  Latimer. 

Boc'a  sine  (bok'd-t^Sn),  n.    [F.  bocassin,  boucasxin.} 

A  sort  <>t  fiin'  Imrkraiii. 

I!  Boc'ca  (bok'ka),  n.  [It.,  mouth.]  The  round  hole 
in  tb<*  furnace  of  a  glass  manufactory  through  wliich  tho 
iuAcd  glass  is  taken  out.  Craig. 

Boc©  (bos),  n.  [L.  boxy  boclt,  Gr.  fioa^,  ^if .]  (Zool.) 
A  Pliirnpcan  fish  (Box  vulgaris),  having  a  oonjpresBea 
body  and  bright  colors  ;  —  called  alno  box^  and  bogue. 

Bock'  beer'  (bok'  ber').  [G.  bockbier  ;  Imk  a  buck  + 
i/frbeer;  —  naid  to  be  so  narued  from  its  tendency  to 
cau.se  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a  goat.]  A  fctrong  beer, 
originally  made  in  Bavaria.     [Also  written  buck  beeT.'\ 

Bock'e-let  (-e-15t).  71.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  long-winged 
hawk  ;  —  called  alwo  bockerel^  and  bockcret.    [Obs.'\ 

Bock'ey  (bok'y),  n.  [D.  bokaal.l  A  bowl  or  vessel 
made  from  a  gourd.     [Local,  A'ew  1  o;A]  Bartlett. 

Bock'lng,  n.    A  coarse  woolen  fabric,  used  for  floor 
clotli!^,  to  cover  carpets,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  from  the  town 
of  BocK-ivg,  ill  Eiiuiaiid,  where  it  was  first  made. 
Bock'Iand  (bnu'l'/nd),  n.    See  Booklamd. 
Bod'dice  (bodMU),  n.    See  Bodice. 
Bode  (bod),  V.  t.     [ijiip.  &  p.  p.  Boded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  BoDiso.]     [OE.  bodien,  AS.  bodian  to  announce,  tell, 
from  bod  connnand,  message,  fr.  the  root  of  be6dan  to 
command ;  akin  to  Icel.  bo^a  to  announce,  Sw.  bada  to 
announce,  portend.     V89-     See  Bid.]     To  indicate  by 
signs,  as  future  events;  to  be  the  omen  of;  to  portend; 
to  presage  ;  to  foreshow. 

A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief.     Goldsmith. 
Good  onset  fiorfesgood  end.  Spenser. 

BodOi  V.  2.    To  foreshow  something;  to  augur. 
■Whatever  now 
The  omen  proved,  it  bo'/etl  well  to  you.        Dryderu 
Syn.  —  To  forebode  ;  foreshadow  ;  augur ;  betoken. 
Bode,  7t.     1.  An  omen  ;  a  foreshadowing.     [Obs."] 

The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bod€  bringuth.       Cham-er. 
2.  A  bid  ;  an  offer.     [Obs.  or  Dial.l  Sir  W.  Scotf. 

Bode,  n.  [AS.  boda  ;  akin  to  OFries.  bodn,  AS.  bodo^ 
OHG.  boto.     See  Bode,  v.  t.]     A  messenger  ;  a  herald. 

Eobertson. 
Bode.  7?.  [See  Abide.]  A  stop;  a  halting;  delay.  [Obs.'] 
Bode,  imp.  &  p.  ]/.  from  Bide.     Abode. 

There  that  iiisht  they  bode.  Tentitfson. 

Bode,  p.  p.  of  Bid.     Bid  or  bidden.    [Obs."]    Chnvcer. 

Bode'ful  (-fnl),  a.     Portentous;  ominous.        Carlyle. 

Bode'ment  (-m^nt),  n.  An  omen  ;  a  prognostic.  [Obs-I 

Thi<  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 

I\Iakes  all  theise  bodemeiits.  Sfiak. 

Bodge  (bSj),  n.    A  botch  ;  a  patch.     [Dial.']   Whitlock. 
Bodge  (b5j),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bodged  (b5jd).]    To 
botch  ;  to  mend  clumsily  ;  to  patch.     [Obs.  or  Dial.J 

Bodge,  V.  i.      Si-i'  r.L-DGE. 

Bo'fi-an  (bo'dl-'Mi),  71.  (Zool.)  A  large  food  fish 
{lUnf/ramiiia  lineiitinn),  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Bod'ice  (bSd'Is),  n.  [This  is  properly  the  plural  of 
body,  OE.  bodise  a  pair  of  bodies,  equiv.  to  a  bodice. 
Cf.  Corset,  and  see  Body.]  1.  A  kind  of  under  waist 
stiflfened  with  whalebone,  etc.,  worn  esp.  by  women;  a 
corset ;  stays. 

2.  A  close-fitting  outer  waist  or  vest  forming  the 
upper  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

Her  bodice  half  way  she  unlactd.  Prior. 

Bod'lced  (botl'Tst),  a.    Wearing  a  bodice.    Thackeray. 

Bod'ied  (bSd'Id),  a.  Ha%-ing  a  body;  —  usually  in 
composition ;  as,  shie-bodied. 

A  doe  .  .  .  not  altogether  so  fat,  but  very  sood  flesh  and  pood 
bodied.  llakluyt. 

Bod'Mess  (bod'T-15s),  a.     1.  Having  no  body. 

2.  Without  material  form  ;  incorporeaL 

Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain.  Svrijl, 

Bod'i-li-ness  (-T-lT-nes),n.     Corporeality.     Minsheu. 

Bod'i-ly  (-T-ly),  a.  1.  Havmg  a  body  or  material 
form  ;  physical ;  corporeal ;  consisting  of  matt«r. 

You  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  thcbodilff 
part  of  us.  Tatler. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  in  distinction  from 
le  mind.     "  Bodily  defects."  L'Estrange. 


ange. 
Shak. 


3.  Real;  actual;  put  in  execution.     [Oii.] 
Be  brought  to  lyi'lihj  act. 

Bodily  fear,  apprehension  of  physical  injury. 
Syn.  —  See  Corporal. 

Bod'l-ly,   odv.      1.    Corporeally ;    in    bodily   form ; 
united  with  a  body  or  matter ;  in  the  body. 

For  in  him  dwcUeth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodVp. 

Col.  ii.  9. 
2.  In  respect  to,  or  so  as  to  affect,  the  entire  body  or 


Use,   unite,   nide,   full,   iip,    Qm ;     pity;     food,   fo^t;     out,    oil;     cbair;     go;     sins,   iijk;     then,   thin;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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mass;  entirely;   all  at  once;  completely;  as,  to  carry 
away  hodily.     "  Leapt  bodily  below."  Loutil. 

Bod'ing  (ttod'TiiR),  a.  Foreshowing;  presaging;  omi- 
nous. —  Bod'ing-ly,  adv. 

Bod'lng;,  n.     A  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  a  foreboding. 

Bod^'kin  (bod'kiu),  n.  [OE.  boydekyn  dagger ;  of 
uncertain  origin ;  cf.  W.  hido'j  hanger,  short  sword,  Ir. 
bideog^  Gael.  biodag.'\     1.  A  dagger.     lObs.} 

When  he  himself  miyht  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Shak: 

2.  {Needleivork)  An  implement  of  steel,  bone,  ivory, 
etc.,  iivith  a  sharp  pomt,  for  making  holes  by  piercing ;  a 
stiletto ;  an  eyeleteer. 

3.  {Print.)  A  sharp  tool,  like  an  awl,  used  for  picking 
out  letters  from  a  cohmin  or  page  in  making  corrections. 

4.  A  kind  of  needle  ^vith  a  large  eye  and  a  bhmt  point, 
for  drawing  tape,  ribbon,  etc.,  through  a  loop  or  a  hem  ; 
a  tape  needle. 

Wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye.  Fope. 

5.  A  kind  of  pin  used  by  women  to  fasten  the  hair. 
To  Bit.  Tide,  or  travel  bodkin,  to  sit  closely  we<3ged  be- 
tween two  persons.    [CoUoq.]  ihacKcraij. 

Bodldn.  n.    See  Baudekin.     [06s.]  Shirley. 

Bo'dle  (bo'd'l),  n.  A  small  Scotch  coin  worth  about 
one  sixth  of  an  English  penny.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bodlel-an  (bod'le-^n),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodlev,  or  to  the  celebrated  library  at  Oxford, 
founded  by  him  in  tlie  sixteenth  century. 

Bo^OCk' (b5-dok'),  n-  [Corrupt,  fr.  fiois  rf'arc]  The 
0.sage  orange.     [Soi'/hivestern  U.  S.'] 

Bbd'rage  (bod'rij),  n.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf. 
BoBDEAGE.]     A  raid.     \_Ohs.'] 

Bod'y  (b5d'5),  11. :  pi.  Bodies  (-Tz).  [OE.  hodi,  AS. 
bodig:   akin   to   OHG.    botnh.      V257.      Cf.    Bodice.] 

1.'  The  material  organized  substance  of  an  animal, 
whether  living  or  dead,  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit, 
or  vital  principle  ;  the  physical  person. 

Abaeut  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.       1  Cor.  v.  3. 
For  of  the  eoul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.       Spenser. 

2.  The  trunk,  or  main  part,  of  a  person  or  animal,  as 
di.stiuguished  from  the  limbs  and  liead  ;  the  main,  cen- 
tral, or  principal  part,  as  of  a  tree,  army,  country,  etc. 

Who  set  the  bod'i  and  the  limbs 

Of  this  great  sport  together  ?  Sfiak. 

The  van  of  the  king's  army  wns  led  by  the  general ;  ...  in 

the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

Rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy.    Addi^n. 

3.  The  real,  as  opposed  to  the  symbolical;  the  sub- 
stance, as  opposed  to  the  shadow. 

Which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come ;  but  the  horly  is  of 
Christ.  t'ol.  ii.  ir. 

4.  A  person ;  a  human  being ;  —  frequently  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  anybody,  jiobody. 

A  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  a  botly.  W.  Irving. 

5.  A  number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collectively, 
usually  as  united  by  some  common  tie,  or  as  organized 
for  some  purpose  ;  a  collective  whole  or  totality ;  a  cor- 
poration; as,  a  legislative  body  ;  a  clerical  body. 

A  numerous  body  led  unresistin^dy  to  the  slaughter.   I'rescott. 

6.  A  number  of  things  or  particulars  embodied  in  a 
system  ;  a  general  collection ;  as,  a  great  body  of  facts ; 
a  body  of  laws  or  of  divinity. 

7.  Any  mass  or  portion  of  matter ;  any  substance  dis- 
tinct from  others  ;  as,  a  metallic  body  ;  a  moving  body  ; 
an  aeriform  body.     "  A  body  of  cold  air."  Iluxley. 

Hv  collision  of  two  budtts,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  tire.  Milton. 

8.  Amount ;  quantity  ;  extent. 

9.  That  part  of  a  garment  covering  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parts  covering  the  limbs. 

10.  Tlie  bed  or  box  of  a  vehicle,  on  or  in  which  the 
load  is  placed  ;  as,  a  wagon  body  ;  a  cart  body. 

11.  {Print.)  The  shank  of  a  type,  or  the  depth  of  the 
ahank  (by  which  tlie  size  is  indicated) ;  as,  a  nonpareil 
face  on  nn  agate  body. 

12.  {Geom.)  A  figure  that  has  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  ;  any  solid  figure. 

13.  Consistency;  thickness;  substance;  strength; 
as,  this  color  has  body  ;  wine  of  a  good  body. 

'y^^  Colors  bear  «  body  when  they  are  capable  of  being 
ground  so  fiiu',  and  of  being  mixed  so  entirely  with  oil, 
as  to  seem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same  color. 

Aft«r  body  (.\V/«^),  tlie  pnrt  of  a  ship  abaft  the  dead  flat. 

—  Body  cavity  ) . !  mt/.  i,  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
body  and  the  inclo^fd  \i.HC(-ra;  tlie  cm  luni ;  —  in  mam* 
main,  divided  i'v  t]n-  <\n]i]ir.ii^ut  into  tlioracic  and  alKloin- 
inal  cavitie.s.—  Body  of  a  church,  tli''  iiavt'.  -  Body  cloth;  ]'l. 
Body  cloths;  a  cluth  or  bl;Miki_'t  fur  covering  horses.  — 
Body  clothes.  (/*/. »  1.  Clothing  tor  tlie  body;  esp.  under- 
chitliing.  2.  Body  clotlis  for  horses.  [Obs.]  Adilison.  — 
Body  coat,  a  gentleman's  dress  coat.  —Body  color  (/'n /;//.), 
a  pigment  tliat  has  consistency,  thickness,  or  body,  in 
diMlimtion  from  a  tint  or  WJish.  —  Body  of  a  law  {Lmii,  the 
niaiii  and  upi-rative  part.  —  Body  Ioubo  (/.nnl.),  a  sperii's  of 
louat?-  {i'l'dic'ilii.'i  vt's/iiriai/i),  which  sometimes  iid'csts 
the  human  body  and  clothes.  See  Gkayback.  —  Body 
plan  (.S/iijib>tddiJtyi,3,n  end  elevation,  showing  the  con- 
tour of  the  sides  of  a  ship  at  certain  nointa  of  lier  length. 

—  Body  politic,  the  collective  body  of  a  nation  or  statt;  as 
politically  organized,  or  au  exercising  i)olitical  functions  ; 
also,  a  corporation.  Wluirtmu 

Ai»  to  thr:  pcrHona  who  compose  i\-\<ibndi/  po/iVi>  or  nsmiciiitu 
thcnihelvi'B,  they  take  collectively  the  name  of  "peoph'."  nr 
"nation."  Jlmiriirr. 

—  Body  Borrant,  a  valet.  —  The  bodies  seven  {Alchemy)^  the 
metaU  corresponding  to  the  jdanets.    [  Obs.] 

Sol   gohl    in,  and   lyunn  silver  we  thri'pc  (^  call).  Morn  yren 

S=  iron>.   .Merciirit-  (jiiicknilver  we  clepe,  Ssatumuo  hiul,  and 
upiter  i»  tin,  and  Venua  coper.  Chuucrr. 

—  Body  snatchor,  one  who  secretly  rcnioves  without  right 
oraiitliorityadeadbody  from  a  grave,  vault,  etc. ;  aresur- 
rectioiii«t.  —Body  anatchlng  {Oiw),  tlio  unauthorized  re- 
moval of  a  dc-vl  body  Irom  the  grave;  usually  for  the 
puri'ose  of  dissection. 
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Bod'y  (b5d'T?),  V.  t.  [j7»p.  &  p.  p.  Bodied  (-Td);  p.  pr. 
&,  vh.  n.  Bodying.]  To  furnish  with,  or  as  with,  a  body  ; 
to  produce  in  definite  shape  ;  to  embody. 

To  body  forth,  to  give  form  or  shape  to  mentally. 
Imaiiination  bndicsjortk 
The  forms  of  thiiit;n  unknown.  Shak- 

Bod'y-guard'  (-gard'),  n.  1.  A  guard  to  protect  or 
defend  the  person  ;  a  lifeguard. 

2.  Ketinue  ;  attendance  ;  following.  Bp.  Porteus. 

BOB-O'tlan  (be-o'shan),  a.  [L.  Boeotio,  Gr.  ^otturia, 
noted  for  its  moist,  thick  atmosphere,  and  the  dullness 
and  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Boeotia,  or  its  inhabitants;  hence,  stupid  ;  dull ;  obtuse.^ 
n.  A  native  of  Bceotia  ;  also,  one  wlio  is  dull  and  ignorant. 

II  Boer  (boor),  7i.  [D.,  a  farmer.  See  Boon.]  A  colo- 
nist or  farmer  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  descent. 

Bo'es  (bo'es),  3(i  sing.  pr.  of  Behove.  Behoves  or 
behooves.     \^Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Bog  (b5g),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  boy  soft,  tender,  moist: 
cf.  Ir.  bog<teh  bog,  moor,  marsh,  Gael,  bogan  quagmire.] 

1.  A  quagmire  filled  with  decayed  moss  and  other  veg- 
etable matter  ;  wet  spongy  ground  where  a  heavy  body 
is  apt  to  sink ;  a  marsh  ;  a  morass. 

Appalled  with  thoii:;hts  of  bnf/,  or  caverncd  pit, 

01  treacherous  earth,  bubsidiiig  where  they  tread.    H.  Jago. 

2.  A  little  elevated  spot  or  clump  of  earth,  roots,  and 
grass,  in  a  marsh  or  swamp.     [_Luciil,  U.  S.'] 

Bog  bean.  See  Buck  bean.  —  Bog  bumper  (bnnip  to 
make  a  loud  noise*.  Bog  bhtter.  Bog  blulter,  or  Bog  jiunper. 
tlie  bittern.  [/*?'&ii.l —Bog  butter,  .a  liydrocarbon  ol  but- 
terlLke  consistence  found  m  iln  piiit  bogs  of  Ireland.— 
Bog  earth  (J/m.),  a  soil  coniin.isi-il  \-<v  tlie  must  part  of  silex 
and  partially  decomposed  v^gptablc  fiber.  J^.  i  'uc.  —  Bog 
moBfl.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Sphagnum.  —Bog  myrtle  (hot.),  the 
sweet  gale.  —  Bog  ore.  ( J//H. )  in)  An  ore  of  iron  found  in 
boggy  or  swampy  land ;  a  variety  of  brov^^l  iron  ore,  or 
limonite.  (6)  Bog  manganese,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of 
manganese.  —  Bog  rush  (Bot.),  any  rush  growing  in  bogs ; 
saw  grass.  —  Bog  spavin.    See  under  Spavin. 

Bog,  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bogged  (b5gd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  BodGiNG.]  To  sink,  as  into  a  bog;  to  submerge  in  a 
bog  ;  to  cause  to  sink  and  stick,  as  in  niiid  and  mire. 

At  anothertime,  he  was  bogged  up  to  the  middle  in  the  slough 
of  LochL'iid.  iSii-  If*.  6cu(t. 

BogTjer'ry  (-b^r^ry),  n.  {Bot.)  The  small  cranberry 
{J'accinium  oxycoccits),  which  grows  in  boggy  places. 

Bo'gey  (bo'gy),  7i.     A  goblin  ;  a  bugbear.     See  Boot. 

Bog^gard  (-gerdj,  n.     A  bogey.     [Loarl,  Eny.} 

Bog'gle  (bi5g'g'l),  I'.i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  Boggling  (-glTng).]     [See  Bogle,  n.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hesitate  as  If  suddenly  frightened,  or  in 
doubt,  or  impeded  by  unforeseen  difficulties ;  to  take 
alarm  ;  to  exhibit  hesitancy  and  indecision. 

We  start  and  Ix^igle  at  every  unusual  appearance.     Glam'ill. 
lioggling  at  nothing  which  serveth  their  purpose.    Barrow. 

2.  To  do  anything  awkwardly  or  unskilUuUy. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  dissemble.  Hoicell. 
Syn.  — To  doubt;  hesitate;  shruik ;  stickle;  demur. 
Bog'gle,  V.  t   To  embarrass  with  difficulties ;  to  make 

a  buiigly  or  botch  of.     \_Locnl,  U.  fS".] 

Bog'gler  (-gler),  n.     One  who  boggles. 

Eog'gUsh  (-glTsh),  a.  Doubtful ;  skittish.     [0&^.] 

Bog'gy  (-gy}i  «•  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  a  bog  or 
bogs  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  bog ;  swampy ;  as,  boggy  land. 

Boggle  (bo'gj?),  77.  [A  dialectic  word.  K.  of  Eng.  & 
Scol.'l  A  four-wheeled  truck,  having  a  certain  amount 
of  play  around  a  vertical  axis,  used  to  support  iu  part  a 
locomotive  on  a  railway  track. 

Bo'gle  (bo'g'l),  71.  [Scot,  and  North  Eng.  hogle^  hogiU. 
bugill,  specter ;  as  a  verb,  to  terrify,  fr.  W.  bivgicl  threat- 
ening, fear,  bwg,  bwgan^  specter,  hobgoblin.  Cf.  Bug.] 
A  goblin ;  a  specter ;  a  frightful  phantom ;  a  bogy  ;  a 
bugbear.     [Written  also  boggle.'] 

Bog'snck'er  (-suk'er),  n.  (Zool.)  The  American 
woodcock  ;  — so  called  from  its  feeding  among  the  bogs. 

Bog'trot'ter  (-trSt'ter),  V.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy 
country ;  —  applied  in  derision  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Irish.  HalliwelL 

Bog'trot'tlng  (-trot'tTng),  a.     Living  among  bogs. 

Bogus  (bog),  V.  i.  {Xniit.)  To  fall  otf  from  the  wind  ; 
to  edge  away  to  leeward  ;  —  said  only  of  inferior  craft. 

Bogue  (bog),  n.  {Zool.)  The  boce ;  —  called  also  bogue 
bream.     See  BocE. 

Bo'g^S  (bo'giis),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Spurious  ; 
fictitious ;  sham  ;  —  a  cant  term  oiiginally  applied  to 
counterfeit  coin,  and  hence  denoting  anything  comiter- 
feit.      ICnlloq.  U.  -S".] 

Bo'gus,  v,  A  liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses. 
ll.arnt,  r.  -S'.]  Bartldt. 

Bog'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  The  wood  of  trees,  esp.  of 
oaks,  dug  up  from  peat  bnga.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  or 
ebony  roi.ir,  au'l  is  largely  used  for  making  ornaments. 

Bo'gy  (bo'gj),  n. :  pi.  Bogies  (-giz).  [See  Boole.] 
A  specter ;  a  hobgoblin ;  a  bugbear.  "  Death's  heads  and 
bogies."     J.  H.  Kcwman.     [Written  also  bogey.'] 

There  are  plenty  of  euch  foolieh  attempts  at  playing  ^n^t/  in 
tin-  luRtory  of  eaVHCcfl,  (\  JCiv'/^h-f/. 

Bo-hea'  (bo-he').  "•  [Prom  Wu-i,  pronoum-ct]  by  tlie 
Chinese  bn-i,  the  name  of  the  hills  where  this  kind  of  tea 
is  grown.]  Bohea  tea,  an  inferior  kind  of  block  tea. 
See  under  Tea. 

C'fr"  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  superior  kinds 
of  black  tea,  or  to  black  tea  in  general. 

Bo-he'ml-a  (bi-bG'mT-A),  n.  1.  A  country  of  central 
Europe. 

2.  Fig.;  The  region  or  connnunity  of  social  Bohemians. 
See  Bohemian,  7i.,  3. 

She  knew  every  one  who  wofl  any  one  in  the  land  of  Jiohmiin. 

C'otiijitoii  lifivlr. 

Bo-he' mi -an  (bft-he'mY-'m),  n.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  jtuhemia,  or  to  the  language  of  its  ancient  inhabitants 
or  thoir  (lescendants.     See  Bohemian,  ?).,  'Z. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  social  gipsy  or  *'Bohinnian" 
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BOILER 

(see  Bohemian,  «,,  3);  vagabond;  unconventional;  free 
and  easy.     [Modern] 

Hera  was  a  pleasant  Bohemian  life  till  she  was  five  and  thirty. 

Blickuj.  Mug. 

Artists  have  abandoned  their ^oAemian  manners  and  cuetoms 
Tinwadayfe.  »'•  Black. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  'O-  Bohemian  waxwing  {Zo'61.),  a  small 
bird  ol  Kurn[..-  ;uid  Amer- 
ica (./Iw/if/'/-'  'III mil II. -ir.  the 
waxwuig.  —  Bohemian  glass, 
a  variety  of  hard  kI^i^^-  of 
fine  ciuality,  made  in  iJolie- 
mia.  It  is  of  variabh-  <)piu- 
position,  containing  usu;dly 
silica,  lime,  and  puta.sii. 
rarely  soda,  but  no  lead.  It 
is  often  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  color. 

Bo-he'ml-an  (bo-he'nu- 
rtn),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

2.  The  language  of  the 
Czechs  (the  ancient  inhal> 
it  ant  6  of  Bohemia),  the 
richest  and  most  developed 
of  the  dialects  of  the  Slav- 
ic family. 

3.  A  restless  vagabond  ; 
—  originally,  an  idle  stroll- 
er or  gypsy  (as  in  France)  thought  to  have  come  from 
Bohemia  ;  in  later  times  often  applied  to  an  adventurer 
in  art  or  literature,  of  irregular,  unconventional  habits, 
questionable  tastes,  or  free  morals.     [Moderril 

C^^  In  this  sense  from  the  French  bohemien^  a  gypsy ; 
also,  a  person  of  irregular  habits. 

She  was  of  a  wild,  roving  nature,  inherited  from  father  and 
mother,  who  were  both  Bonetnians  by  taste  and  circunistflnces. 

ThacKcray. 

Bo-he'ml-atl-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  characteristic  con- 
duct or  methods  of  a  Bohemian.     [3fode}-7i] 

II  Bo'hun  U'pas  (bo'hun  u'pas).    See  Upas. 

11  Bo-lar'  (bo-yiir'  or  boi'ar),  7t.     See  Boyar. 

Boil  (boil),  V.  i.  [;ir:ip.  &  p.  p.  Boiled  (boild)  ;p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Boiling.]  [OE.  boden,  OF.  boiUiry  bnillir,  F. 
bouilliTy  fr.  L.  btdlire  to  be  in  a  bubbling  motion,  from 
bulla  bubble  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^ofxpvXi<;,  Lith.  biimbnls.  Cf. 
Bull  an  edict,  Budge,  v.,  and  Ebullition.]  1.  To  be 
agitated,  or  tumultuously  moved,  as  a  liquidoy  the  gen- 
eration and  rising  of  buljbles  of  steam  (or  vapor),  or  of 
currents  produced  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  as,  the  water  boils. 

2.  To  be  agitated  like  boiling  water,  by  any  other 
cause  than  heat;  to  bubble;  to  effervesce ;  aSjthefcoi^ 
ing  waves. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot.    Job  xli.  81. 

3.  To  pass  from  a  liquid  to  an  aeriform  state  or  vapor 
wlien  heated  ;  as,  the  water  boili  away. 

4.  To  be  moved  or  excited  with  passion  ;  to  be  hot  or 
fervid  ;  as,  his  blood  boils  with  anger. 

Then  boihil  my  breast  with  flame  and  burning  wrath.    S'lrrcj. 

5.  To  be  in  boiling  water,  as  in  cooking  ;  as,  the  po- 
tatoes are  boiling. 

To  boil  away,  to  vaporize  ;  to  evaporate  or  be  evapo- 
rated by  the  action  of  heat.  —To  boll  over,  to  run  over  tho 
top  of  a  vessel,  as  liquid  when  tlirowii  into  violent  agita- 
tion by  heat  or  other  cause  of  etfen-escence  ;  to  be  ex- 
cited with  ardor  or  passion  so  as  to  lose  self-control. 

Boll,  V.  t.  1.  To  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  or  bo  as- 
to  cause  ebullition  ;  as,  to  boil  water. 

2-  To  form,  or  separate,  by  boiling  or  evaporation ;  as, 
to  boil  sugar  or  salt. 

3-  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  boiling  liquid, 
so  as  to  produce  some  specific  effect,  as  cooking,  cleans- 
ing, etc.  i  as,  to  boil  meat ;  to  hod  clothes. 

The  Etomach  cook  is  for  tlie  hall. 
And  hoilfth  meate  for  them  all.  Qoiver. 

4.  To  steep  or  soak  iu  warm  water.     \Obs.'\ 
To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the  sense  can  not  in- 
form ;  but  if  you  hud  them  in  water,  the  new  seeds  will  eiirout 
Booner.  Bacon. 

To  boil  down,  to  reduce  in  bulk  by  boiling;  as,  to  boil 
doun  sap  or  sirup. 

Boil,  n.     Act  or  state  of  boiling.     {Colloq."] 

Boil,  n.  [Influenced  by  boil,  v.  See  Beal,  Bile.]  A 
hard,  painful,  inflamed  tumor,  which,  on  B\ippuration, 
discharges  pus,  mixed  with  blood,  and  discloses  a  small 
fibrous  mass  of  dead  tissue,  called  the  core. 

A  blind  boll,  one  that  suppurates  imperfectly,  or  fails  to 
come  to  a  head.  —Delhi  boll  (,!/<■(/. i,  a  peculiar  aflection  of 
the  skin,  probably  par;isitic  in  origin,  prevailing  in  India 
(as  among  the  Bntisli  troops)  and  especially  at  Dellii. 

Boil'a-ry  (boil'O-ri?),  w.     See  Boilehv. 

Boiled  (boild),  a.  Dressed  or  cooked  by  boiling; 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  liquid ;  as,  boiled 
meat ;  a  boiled  dinner  ;  boiled  clothes. 

Boil'or  (boil'er),  7?.     1.  One  who  boils. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  ia  boiled. 

(I-^^  The  word  boiler  is  a  generic  term  covering  a  great 
variety  of  kettles,  saucepans,  clothes  boilers,  evaporators, 
coppers,  retorts,  etc. 

3.  (J/'v/(,)A  strong  metallic  vessel,  usually  of  wTOUght 
iron  plates  riveted  together,  or  a  composite  structure 
variously  formed,  iu  wliich  steam  is  generated  for  driv- 
ing engines,  or  for  licating,  cooking,  or  otlipr  purposes. 

Cf^^^The  earliest  steam  boilers  were  usually  Hphcreaor 
sections  of  Bpheri'H,  In'iitcd  wholly  from  the  out  side  Watt 
used  tho  f/vf'/o/(  boilrr  (sliaped  like  the  top  oi  :i<ovcred 
\v:igoiii  whifii  is. still  used  with  low  j>n-ssur(\s.  Mnst  of  tJie 
lidit.-rH  ill  prrtient  iiHO  nmv  be  cliissilu'il  as  yVx[\\  ciilinder 
bodrr.s,j{nr  bin/rrs,  .srrtioiinl  and  /nhiilnr  hi>ilir.K. 

Barrel  of  a  boiler,  the  cvlindriral  ]»;irt  rontiiining  tht* 
flues.  —  BoUor  plate,  BoUer  iron,  pl:il.-  nr  rolled  iron  of 
about  a  quarter  to  a  half  imh  in  Ihh  kufKH.  usrd  for  mak- 
ing bniltTH  and  tanks,  for  eovering  ships,  etc.  —  Cylin- 
der boUor,  one  whicli  consists  of  a  single  iron  cylinder.  — 
Fluo  boilers  are  uHimlly  single  sliells  containing  a  small 
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ntimlifr  of  larpp  flues,  tliroueh  which  the  heat  either 
IMsscs  fnmi  tlir  firtt  or  rotunis  tn  tho  oliiinnoy.anil  wonie- 
tiiiics  ('oiit::iijiinjx  i\  flnWiox  iiiclosiMi  Iiy  wiitt^r.  Locomo- 
tive boiler,  a  Imili-i- wliirh  i-ontaiiis  ;iii  imlriurd  fii-c  bnx  .iii-l 
I  11  larun^  ihiiiiImt  cf  smkiII  tlin-H  1. Milium'  tu  tli*'  .■liitnm-y.  - 
Multlflue  boiler.  S:miu'  its  'I'l'ni'l.Alt  i;nii,i.;it.  hcl.nv.  -Sec- 
tional boiler,  ii  Imili-r  f.iMi|iiiric<l  ol  ;i  iiuiiili-T  nf  (ii-ctiuiiw, 
uliiili  an-  usually  >>i  siii.ill  capacitv  an. I  siiiiilar  to,  aii<l 
(■mill. -ct.-.l  wit  li.'-nrli  nthiT.  Ji V  uHilt  1 1  pI icat  n .11  nf  the  sec- 
tioiisa  l.nilrr  ..f  any  lU'sir.'il  (Mp.-xrjty  ran  I.m  I.iijlt  up.  -  - 
Tubular  boiler,  a  Imil.T  i-niilaiiiiu'K'  tiiln's  uhi.'li  f.irm  tliU'.s, 
ami  are  aurrouu'Icl  hy  tin-  watn-  cimtaiTifil  in  tln'  liuiLT. 
Se«  lUiisl.  of  fSffinii  hiiilrr,  umlcr  Steam.  Tubulous  boiler. 
See  under  Tuduluus.    tioo  Tube,  ;/.,  (j,  and  IbL  Flub. 

Boil'er-y  (boil'er-J'),  "■  [Cf.  F.  bonilfnif.]  A  place 
and  apparatus  for  boiling,  aa  for  evapuiatinjj  brine  in 
salt  niaJting. 

Boll'lng,  (I.  Heated  to  the  point  of  bubbling  ;  heav- 
ing with  bubbles;  in  tunuiltuons  agitation,  as  boiling 
liquid;  singing;  eeething ;  swelling  witli  heat,  ardor, 
or  passion. 

Boiling  point,  the  temperature  at  which  a  fluid  is  con- 
vertfd  nitn  vaiit>r.  witli  tli<-  plicnonu'na  of  ebullition. 
This  is  diltcn-tit  tor  ililtrn'iit  liiiuids,  and  for  the  same 
liquid  und*M-  ilillrn-nt  prc^iHiires.  ]'"iir  water,  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  baronu-tL-r  M  in.,  it  is  JIJ  l-'aiin-iiticit ;  for  al- 
cohol, 172.9f)^;  for  ether,  y4.S* ;  for  nii-niiry,  ab.iut  Ul'i^. 
Tiie boiling  point  of  water  is  lowered  mn'  .li-|^if.-  Kabrm- 
heit  for  about  5.^it  feet  of  ascent  abnv.-  tbi-  b-vid  of  the 
sea. —  Boiling  spring,  a  spring  whidi  ^,'ivi's  out  very  hot 
water,  or  water  and  steam,  often  ejecting  it  with  much 
force  ;  a  geyser.  —  To  be  at  the  boiling  point,  to  be  very 
angry.  —  To  keep  the  pot  boiling,  to  keep  going  on  actively, 
as  in  certain  gann-s.     [Collo<j.] 

BoU'lng,?i.  1.  Tlie  act  of  ebullition  or  of  tumultuous 
agitation. 

2.  Exposure  to  the  action  of  a  hot  liquid. 
Boll'lng-ly,  (itlr.     With  boiling  or  ebullition. 

And  lukcs  of  liitmncii  rijiu  hoilinr/hj  higher.        r.yron, 

llBols'd'arc'(bwa'dark').  [F.,  bow  wood.  So  called 
because  used  for  bows  by  the  Western  Indians.]  {Bo(.) 
The  Osage  orange  (Maclitra  atiruntincfi). 

The  fioii:  i/'tirc  eeems  to  be  the  characteristic  growth  of  the 
black  prairies.  I/.  .S.  CWuhs  (IS'jtO. 

I)  Bols'  dur^cl'  (dur'se').  [P.,  hardened  wood.]  A 
hard,  highly  polisliable  composition,  made  of  fine  saw- 
dust from  hard  wood  (as  rosewood)  mixed  with  blood,  and 
pressed. 

Boist  (boist),  n.  [OF.  boiste,  F.  boiie,  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  ftor.]     A  box.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bois'ter-ous  (bois'ter-us),  a.  [OE.  hoistous :  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  W.  bicyst  wild,  savage,  wildness,  fe- 
rocity, Ai^vv/'is  ferocious.]  1.  Rough  or  rude  ;  unbend- 
ing; unyielding  ;  strong;  powerful.  [Ois.]  ^'' Boistnous 
sword."    '* Boisterous  hand."  Shak. 

2.  Exhibiting  tumultuous  violence  and  fury ;  acting 
with  noisy  turbulence  ;  violent ;  rough  ;  stormy. 

Tlie  wators  swtll  before  a  lini.iU'romt  storm.  Shak. 

The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men.    Milton. 

3.  Noisy ;  rough ;  turbulent ;  as,  boisterous  mirth  ; 
boisterous  behavior. 

I  like  not  that  loud,  hoistcroiis  man.  Addison. 

4.  Vehement;  excessive,     [i?.] 

The  heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boisterous  for  them. 

Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Loud;  roaring;  violent;  stormy;  turbulent; 
furious;  tumultuous;  noisy;  impetuous;  vehement. 

Bols'ter-ous-ly,  mtv.     In  a  boisterous  manner. 

Bols'ter-ous-ness,  7i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
boisterous  ;  turbulence  ;  disorder  ;  tunmltuousness. 

Bois^'tOUS  (bois'tus),  a.  Rough  or  rude;  coarse; 
strong;  violent;  boisterous;  noisy.  [Obs.'\  Chancer. — 
Bols'tOUS-ly,  adv.—  Bols'tOUS-liess,  n.  [_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Bo-Ja'nus  Or'gan  0'"va'iifis  Gr'g<ni).  [From  Boja- 
niis^  tlie  discoverer.]  {Znnl.)  A  glandular  organ  of  bi- 
valve niollusca,  serving  in  part  aa  a  kiduey. 

Bo'ka'dam''  (bo'ka-dum'),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Cerbbkus. 

Boke,  r.  t.  Si  i.     To  poke;  to  thrust.    \_Obs.  or  Diaf.] 

Bo'lar  (bo'ler),  a.  [See  Bole  clay.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bole  or  clay  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
bole ;  clayey. 

II  Bo'la's  (boldz),  n.  sinrr.  &  pi.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of 
missile  weapon  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  more  balls  of 
stone,  iron,  or  other  material,  attached  to  the  ends  of  a 
leather  cord  ;  —  used  by  tlie  Gauchos  of  South  America, 
and  others,  for  hurling  at  and  entangling  an  animal. 

Bold  (bold),  a.  [OE.  bald,  bold,  AS.  bnid,  beald  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  bnllr,  OHG.  bald,  MHG.  halt,  D.  boud, 
Goth,  balpei  boldness,  It.  baldo.  In  Ger.  there  remains 
only  bald,  adv.,  soon.  Cf.  Bawd,  n.~\  1.  Forward  to 
meet  danger ;  venturesome ;  daring ;  not  timorous  or 
shrinking  from  risk  ;  brave  ;  courageous. 

Tlirongs  of  knights  and  barons  hold.  3fitton. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  requiring  spirit  and  contempt  of  dan- 
ger ;  planned  with  courage;  daring;  vigorous.  "  The 
bold  design  pleased  highly."  Mil  ton. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  too  forward ;  taking  undue  liber- 
ties ;  over  assuming  or  confident ;  lacking  proper  mod- 
esty or  restraint ;  rude  ;  impudent. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  hold  of  voice.        Shnk. 

4.  Somewhat  overstepping  usual  bounds,  or  conven- 
tional rules,  as  in  art,  literature,  etc. ;  taking  liberties  in 
composition  or  expression  ;  as,  the  figures  of  an  author 
are  bold.     "  Bold  tales.'*  Waller. 

The  catlicdral  church  is  a  very  hold  work.      Addison. 

5.  Standing  prominently  out  to  view  ;  markedly  con- 
spicuous; striking  the  eye  ;  in  high  relief. 

Shadows  in  painting  .  .  .  make  the  figure  holder,     Drydcn. 

6.  Steep;  abrupt;  prominent. 

Where  the  hold  cnpe  its  warning  forehead  rears.     T^itmhull. 
Bold  eagle  (2'oo/,),  an  Australian  eagle  (Aquila  nudar), 
which  tiestroys  lambs  and  even  the  kangaroo.  —  To  make 
bold,  to  take  liberties  or  the  liberty ;  to  venture. 


Syn,  — Courageons;  daring;  brave;  intrepid;  fear- 
less ;  dauntless ;  valiant ;  manfid  ;  audacious;  stout- 
hearted ;  high-spirited;  adventurous;  confident;  stren- 
uous; forward;  impudent. 

Bold  (hold),  7J./.  To  make  lx)ld  or  daring.  [Obs."]  Shak. 

Bold,  ■('.  i.    To  bo  or  become  bold.     [C/ja.] 

Bold''en  (bold"n),  v,  t.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  I^oldeneij 
(-d'nd).]     To  make  bold  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  embolden. 

Iliady  speakers,  hchtu  hohkwil  with  tlu-ir  present  abihtn-w  to 
Eiiy  iiiiui',  .  .  .  use  ItHH  lii-i|i  of  diht;i-ncc  mid  Mtudy.        Aur/uim. 

Bold'— faced''  (bold'la.^t-'),  a.  1.  Somewhat  impudent ; 
lacking  modesty  ;  as,  a  bold-faced  woman. 

I  luive  8CCI1  enough  to  confute  aiithv  bold -jacLd  atheihtH  of 
thin  iigc.  jirainhall. 

2.  (Prini.)  Having  a  conspicuous  or  heavy  face. 
[^^r*  This  line  Ih  buhl-f<ictd  nonpareil. 
Bold'ly,  adv.     [AS.  braldUrr.]     In  a  bold  manner. 
Bold'ness,  ?>.     The  stale  or  (luality  of  being  bold. 
Syn.  —  Courage  ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity;  dauutleasneBB ; 
hardihood;  assurance. 

llBol'dO  (bulMo),    \n.     (Hot.)   A   fragrant  evergreen 

II  Bol'du  (bSl'doo),  I  shrub  of  Chili  {Feumus  Boldiis). 
The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  tins  wood  for  making  cliar- 
coal,  the  leaves  in  medicine,  and  tlie  drupes  are  eaten. 

Bole  (bol),  n.  [OE.  bule^  fr.  Icel.  bolr ;  akin  to  Sw. 
bi'ily  Dan.  bid,  trunk,  stem  of  a  tree,  G.  bohle  a  thick 
plank  or  board ;  cf.  LG.  boll  round.  Cf.  Bulge.]  The 
trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  or  that  which  is  like  it. 

EnorniouG  elm-tree  boles  did  Btoop  and  lean.     Teim'json. 
Bole,   n.     [Etym.    doubtful.]     An    aperture,    with    a 
wooden  shutter,  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  for  giving,  occa- 
sionally, air  or  light;  also,  a  small  closet.     [Scot.'] 

Open  the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  ri^'ht  T.ord 

Geruldm.  ^'iV  ()'.  Scolt. 

Bole,  n.    A  measure.     See  Boll,  n.,%         Mortimer. 

Bole,  n.     [Gr.  ^wAo«  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  :  cf.  F. 

bol,  and  also  L.  bolus  morsel.     Cf.  Bolus.]    1.  Any  one 

of  several  varieties  of  friable  earthy  clay,  usually  colored 

more  or  less  strongly  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  u.sed  to 

color  and  adulterate  various  substances.    It  was  formerly 

used  in  medicine.     It  is  composed  essentially  of  hydrous 

silicates  of  alumina,  or  more  rarely  of  magnesia.     See 

Clay,  and  Terra  alba. 

2.  A  bolus  ;  a  dose.  Coleridge. 

Armenian  bole.  See  under  ARMENIAN.  —  Bole  Armoniac, 
vr  Armoniak,  Armenian  bole.     [Ohs.]  Chaucrr. 

Bo-lec'tion  (bo-16k'sliiin),  n.  (Arch.)  A  projecting 
molding  round  a  panel.     Same  as  Eilection.  Guilt. 

II  Bo-le'ro  (b6-la'ri),  n.  [Sp.]  (3Ius.)  A  Spanish 
dance,  or  the  lively  nmsic  which  accompanies  it. 

Bo-let'ic  (bo-lefik),  a.  ifihem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  the  Boletus. 

Boletic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  Boletus  fomenta- 
rias.,  variety  pseudo-i'jniarius.     Same  asJFuMAUic  acid. 

II  Bo-le'tus  (bo-le'tus),  n.  [L.  boletus,  Gr.  ^wAi'ttj?.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  having  the  imder  side  of  tlie 
pileus  or  cap  composed  of  a  multitude  of  fine  separate 
tnlies.     A  few  are  edible,  and  otliers  very  poisonous. 

Boley,  Bo'lye  (bo'ly),  rt.     Same  as  Boolt. 

Bo'lide  (bo'lTd  or  bo'lid),  n.  [F.  See  EoLis.]  A 
kind  of  meteor  ;  a  bolis. 

II  Bo'Us  (bo'lTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^oAtV  missile,  arrow, 
fr.  fidWftv  to  throw.]  A  meteor  or  brilliant  shooting 
star,  followed  by  a  train  of  light  or  sparks ;  esp.  one 
which  explodes. 

Bo-liv'I-an  (b5-lTv'T-an),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bo- 
livia. —  7i.     A  native  of  Bolivia. 

BoU  (bm),  n.  [OE.  bolle  boll,  bowl,  AS.  bolla.  See 
Bowl  a  vessel.]  1.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  as  of 
flax  or  cotton  ;  a  pericarp  of  a  globular  form. 

2.  A  Scotch  measure,  formerly  in  use  :  for  wlieat  and 
beans  it  contained  four  Winchester  bushels  ;  for  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  six  bushels.  A  boll  of  meal  is  MO 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  Also,  a  measure  for  salt  of  two  bush- 
els.    [Sometimes  spelled  bolc.l 

Boll,  V.  i,  limp.  &.  p.  p.  BoLLED  (bold).]  To  form 
a  boll  or  seed  vessel ;  to  go  to  seed. 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.   Ex.  ix.  ol. 

Bol'land-istS  (boIland-Tsts),  n.  pi.  The  Jesuit  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  — 
named  from  John  BoUand,  who  began  the  work. 

Bollard  (bSI'lerd),  71.  [Cf.  Bole  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
and  Pollard.]  An  upright  wooden  or  iron  post  in  a  boat 
or  on  a  dock,  u.sed  in  veering  or  fastening  ropes. 

Bollard  timber  (3Vf?^^),  a  timber,  also  called  a  kninht- 
/ira<l,  rising  just  within  the  stem  in  a  sliip,  on  either  side 
of  the  bowsiirit,  to  secure  its  end. 

Boiren  (boI"n),  a.     See  Boln,  a. 

Boll'ing  (bol'ing),  n.  [Cf.  Bole  stem  of  a  tree,  and 
Poll,  v.  /.]  A  tree  from  which  the  branches  have  been 
cut  ;  a  pollard. 

Boll'worm'  (-wGrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  a  moth 
( Ilclioth is  a r m igera) 
which  devours  the  bolls 
or  unripe  pods  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  often  doing 
great  damage  to  the 
crops. 

Boln  (boln),  t-.  t.  [OE. 
bolncii,  bollen ;  cf.  Dan. 
hulnr.  Cf.  Bulge.]  To 
swell ;  to  puff.    Holland. 

Boln  (boln),  » 

Boll'en  (bol"n),  \   "■ 
Swollen ;  pulfed  out. 

Thin,  and  boln  out  like  a  Eollworm  and  Adult  Math.  (K) 
eail.  B.  Jonson.  ^'^^ 

Bo-lo'gna  (bS-lo'nya.  <m-  bo-lo'na),  n.  1.  A  city  of 
Italy  which  has  given  its  name  to  various  objects. 

2.  A  Bologna  sausage. 

Bologna  sausage  [It.  salsiccia  di  Bologna'],  a  large  sati- 
sage  made  of  bacon  or  ham,  veal,  and  pork,  chopped  fine 


find  Inclosed  In  a  skin.  —  Bologna  etone  (Mln.),  KwUated 
barite,  or  barium  sulpliate,  fruiiid  in  roundiwh  majises, 
composed  of  radiating  fibers,  first  diKcovered  near  Bolo- 
gna. It  in  ph'tHjilioresecnt  when  calcined.  —  Bologna  vial,  a 
vial  ol  niiaiiniMlcd  i;laH»  which  will  fiy  into  nieces  whi;n 
its  KurhKc  j«  h(  ratclied  by  a  hard  body,  as  by  dropping 
into  it  a  fragment  of  flint;  wiiereaa  a  bullet  may  bo 
dropped  into  it  without  injury. 

Bo-lo'gnese'  (bo-lo'nye/.'  or  boHu-nez),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Bologna.—  7i.     A  native  of  Bologna. 

BologneB©  school  (/*«('?i/.),  a  school  of  painting  founded 
hy  the  Carnujci,  otherwise  called  the  Lombard  or  Eclec- 
tic school,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  excel- 
lences of  the  preceding  schools. 

Bo-lo'gnlan  (bS-lo'nyan  or  bft-lCnT-an),  a.  &  n.  Bo- 
lognese. 

Bolognlan  atone.    See  Bologna  stone,  under  EoLOONA. 

Bo-lom'e-ter  (bo-15m'e-ter),  n.  [Or.  poKri  a  stroke, 
!■'*>'  4"  •wcter.']  (^Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
minute  quantities  of  radiant  heat,  especially  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  8i)ectrum; — called  also  actinic  balance, 
thermic  balance.  S.  P.  Lanqlr.ti. 

Bol'ster  (bol'ster ;  110),  n.  [AS.  holster;  akin  to  Icel. 
bol.slr,  Sw.  &,  Dan.  bolster,  OHG.  bolstar,pohtar,  G.  pol- 
ster ;  from  the  same  root  as  E.  bole  stem,  bonl  liollovv 
vessel.  Cf.  Bulge,  Poltroon.]  1.  A  long  pillow  or 
cushion,  used  to  support  the  head  of  a  person  lying  ou  a 
bed  ;  —  generally  laid  under  the  pillows. 

And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  holster^  | 

Tlii«  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  Bheete.      Shak. 

2.  A  pad,  quilt,  or  anything  used  to  liindcr  pressure, 
support  any  part  of  the  body,  or  make  a  bandage  flit  easy 
upon  a  wounded  part ;  a  compress. 

This  arm  shall  be  a  boUii'r  for  thy  head.  Gaii. 

3.  Anything  arranged  to  act  as  a  support,  as  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  mechanism,  etc. 

4.  iSaddhrij)  A  cushioned  or  padded  part  of  a  fiaddlc. 

5.  {S\'a}(t.)  \a)  A  cushion  or  a  piece  of  soft  wood  cov- 
ered witli  tarred  canvas,  placed  on  the  trestletreea  and 
against  the  mast,  for  the  collars  of  the  shrouds  to  rest  on, 
to  prevent  chafing,    {b)  Anything  used  to  prevent  chafing. 

6.  A  plate  of  ipon  or  a  mass  of  wood  under  the  end  of 
a  bridge  girder,  to  keep  the  girder  from  resting  directly 
on  the  aiiutnient. 

7.  A  transverse  bar  above  the  axle  of  a  wagon,  on 
which  the  bed  or  body  rests. 

8.  The  crossbeam  forming  the  bearing  piece  of  the 
body  of  a  railway  car ;  the  central  and  principal  cross 
beam  of  a  car  truck. 

9.  {Mech.)  The  perforated  plate  in  a  punching  ma- 
chine on  which  anything  rests  when  being  punched. 

10.  {Cutlery)  {a)  Tliat  part  of  a  knife  bhide  whicli 
abuts  npon  the  end  of  the  handle.  (6)  The  metallic  end 
of  a  pocketknife  handle.  G.  Francis. 

11.  (Arch.)  Tlie  rolls  forming  the  ends  or  sides  of  tho 
Ionic  cajiital.  G.  Francis. 

12.  (-i/<7.)  A  block  of  wood  on  the  carriage  of  a  siege 
gun,  upon  which  the  breecli  of  the  gun  rests  when 
arranged  for  transportation.  [See  Illust.  of  Gun  CAa- 
riage.] 

Bolster  work  (Arch.),  members  which  are  bellied  or 
CTirved  ontuard  like  cushions,  as  in  the  friezes  of  certain 
classical  styles.  | 

Bol'ster,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  ^j.  p.  Bolstered  (-sterd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bolstering.]  1.  To  support  with  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  S.  Sharp. 

2.  To  support,  hold  up,  or  maintain  with  difficulty  or 
unusual  effort ;  —often  with  up. 

To  bohfer  baseness.  Braytor., 

Shoddy  inventions  designed  to  bolster  up  a  factitious  pride. 

Co'iipton  Rcade. 

Bol'ster,  v.  i.    To  lie  together  on  the  same  bolster. 

M(trtal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster.  Shak. 

Bol'stered  (bol'sterd),  a.     1.  Supported  ;  upheld. 

2.  Suelli'd  out.  f 
BoPster-er  (bol'ster-er),  7i.    A  supporter. 

Bolt  (holt ;  110),  n.  [AS.  bolt;  akin  to  Icel.  holti,  Dan. 
bolt,!),  bout,  OHG.  bolz,  G.  bolz,  bolzen;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  shaft  or  missile  intended  to  be  shot  from 
a  crossbow  or  catapult,  esp.  a  short,  stout,  blunt-headed 
arrow  ;  a  quarrel ;  an  arrow,  or  that  which  resembles  an 
arrow ;  a  dart. 

Look  that  the  crossbowmcn  lack  not  holts.    Sir  W.  .Scoft. 

A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.  Shak. 

2-  Lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

3.  A  strong  pin,  of  iron  or  otlier  material,  used 
to  fasten  or  liold  something  in  place,  often  hav- 
ing a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw  thread  cut 
upon  the  other  end. 

4.  A  sliding  catch,  or  fast- 
ening, as  for  a  door  or  gate  ; 
the  portion  of  a  lock  which  ' 
is  shot  or  withdrawn  by  the 
action  of  the  key. 

5.  An  iron  to  fasten 
the  legs  of  a  prisoner ;  a 
shackle;  a  fetter.    lOhs."} 

A\v:iv  with  him  to  prison  I 
lay  holts  enough  upon  him. 

Shak-. 

6.  A  compact  package  or  g^^e  forms  of  Bolts,  A  T.^p 
roll  of  cloth,  as  of  canvas  bult;  /;  Move  bolt;  C  Ma- 
or  silk,  often  containing  chine  bolt;  7>  Carriace  bolt, 
about  forty  yards.  A./'*  ""fl  -^  are  furnished 

7.  A  bundle,  as  of  oziers.     ^""^  "^'^ 

Bolt  auger,  an  auger  of  large  size;  an  auger  to  make 
holes  for  the  bolts  Tused  by  shipwTights.  —  Eolt  and  nut,  a 
metallic  pin  with  a  liead  formed  upon  one  end,  and  a  mov- 
able i3iece  (the  nut)  screwed  upon  a  thread  cut-upou  the 
other  end.    See  B,  C,  and  X*,  in  Jllust.  above. 

See  T.u*  bolt.  Screw  bolt,  and  Sttd  bolt. 

Bolt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bolting.]     1.  To  shoot ;  to  discbarge  or  drive  forth. 
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2.  To  utter  precipitately ;  to  blurt  or  throw  out. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  >joll  her  arguments.        Milton. 

3.  To  SW.1II0W  without  chewing  ;  as,  to  holt  food. 

4.  (U.  S.  Politics)  To  refuse  to  support,  as  a  nomina- 
tion made  by  a  party  to  wliich  one  has  belonged  or  by  a 
caucus  in  which  one  has  taken  part. 

5.  (Sporting)  To  cause  to  start  or  spring  forth  ;  to  dis- 
lodge, as  conies,  rabbits,  etc. 

6.  To  fasten  or  secure  with,  or  as  with,  a  bolt  or  bolts, 
as  a  door,  a  timber,  fetters  ;  to  slKackle  ;  to  restrain. 

Let  tenfold  iron  holt  my  door.  Ltiii'jhoi-n. 

Which  Ehnckles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change.      5A<(t. 

Bolt  (bolt ;  110),  r.  1.     1.  To  start  forth  like  a  bolt  or 

arrow ;  to  spring  abruptly  ;  to  come  or  go  suddeidy  ;  to 

dart ;  as,  to  liolt  out  of  the  room. 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt,  .  .  ■ 

And  oft  out  of  a  busli  doth  i,oU.  Draijton. 

2.  To  strike  or  fall  suddenly  like  a  bolt. 

His  cloudless  thunder  Itoltetl  on  their  heads.     Milton. 

3.  To  spring  suddenly  aside,  or  out  of  the  regular 
path  :  as,  the  horse  bolted.  . 

4.  ( U-  S.  Politics)  To  refuse  to  support  a  nommation 
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made  by  a  party  or  a  caucus 


with  wliich  one  has  been 


suddenly  ; 


connected;  to  break  away  from  a  party. 

Bolt,  nrfr.      In    the  manner  of    a  bolt 
straight;  unbendingly. 

[He]  came  l.olt  up  against  the  heavy  dragoon.     Thackeray. 

Bolt  upright,  (a)  Perfectly  upright ;  perpendicular  ; 
Btraieht  up;  tmbendinely  erect.  Addison,  (i)  On  the 
tack  at  full  length,    [uls.]  Chaucer. 

Bolt,".  [From  Bolt,  ?■.  1.]  1.  A  sudden  spring  or 
start ;  a  sudden  spring  aside ;  as,  the  horse  made  a  boll. 

2.  A  sudden  flight,  as  to  escape  creditors. 
This  sentleraan  was  so  hopelessly  involved  that  he  contem- 
plated »  t'olt  to  America  —  or  anywhere.  Lumpton  Aeiole. 

3.  (U.  S.  Politics)  .K  refusal  to  support  a  nomination 
made  by  the  party  with  wliich  one  has  been  connected  ; 
a  breaking  away  from  one's  party. 

Bolt,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
BOLTIKQ.]  [OE.  holten,  boultcn,  OF.  hiileter,  F.  bltitcr, 
fr  LL.  buletare,  buralare,  of.  F.  btire  coarse  woolen 
stuff ;  fr.  L.  bnrrus  red.     See  Boreel,  and  cf.  Bultel.] 

1.  To  sift  or  separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parti- 
cles of,  as  bran  from  flour,  by  means  of  a  bolter ;  to 
separate,  assort,  refiue,  or  purify  by  other  means. 

He  now  had  tjoltcd  all  the  tlour.  Speitser. 

Ill  schooled  in  hoUccl  language.  Sliak. 

2.  To  separate,  as  if  by  sifting  or  bolting ;  —  with  out. 
Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the  truth  of  things.    t'Estrawje. 

3.  (.Law)  To  discuss  or  argue  privately,  and  tor  prac- 
tice, as  cases  at  law.  Jocob. 

To  lolt  to  the  bran,  to  examine  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
separate  or  discover  everythuig  import.ant.  t/initcer. 

This  holts  the  matter  fairly  to  tlf  t>ya)i.  Ilayte. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  examined  and  sifted  and 
hotted  to  the  bran.  '^"'  t^'-- 

Bolt,  n.  A  sieve,  esp.  a  long  fine  sieve  used  in  milling 
lor  bolting  flour  and  meal ;  a  bolter.  B.  Jonson. 

Bol'tel  (bol'tel),  71.     SeeBoULTEL. 
Bolt'er  (bolt'er),  n.    One  who  bolts ;  esp  -.(it)  Ahorse 
■which  starts  suddenly  aside,   (b)  A  man  who  breaks  away 
from  his  party. 
Bolt'er,  n.    1.  One  who  sifts  flour  or  meal. 
2.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  separating  bran  from 
flour,  or  the  coarser  part  of  meal  from  tlie  finer;  a  sieve. 
Bolt'er,  n.    A  kind  of  fisliing  line.     See  Boulter. 
Bolt'head'  (-lied'),  n.     1.  (Client.)  A  long,  straight- 
necked,  glass  vessel  for  chemical  distillations  ;  —  called 
also  a  matrass  or  receirer. 
2.  The  head  of  a  bolt. 

Bolt'lng,  n.    A  darting  .away  ;  a  starting  off  or  aside. 
Bolt'ing,  n.     1.  A  sifting,  as  of  flour  or  meal. 
2.  (Lalf)  A  private  arguing  of  cases  for  practice  by 
students,  as  in  the  Inns  of  Court.     [Ois.] 

Bolting  cloth,  wire,  hair,  silk,  or  other  sieve  cloth  of 
/iiflerent  degrees  of  fineness ;  —  used  by  millers  for  sifting 
flour.  McElmtli.  —  Bolting  hutch,  a  bin  or  tub  for  the 
bolted  flour  or  meal ;  tfi'J.)  a  receptacle. 

Bol'ton-ite  (bol'tun-it),  n.  (Miii.)  A  granular  mineral 
of  a  grayi-sh  or  yellowish  color,  found  in  Bolton,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesium,  belonging  to  the 
chrysolite  family.  .    ,     ,  ^ 

Bolt'rope' (bolt'rop'),  »!•  (.Vo!i(.)  A  rope  stitched  to 
the  edges  of  a  sail  to  strengthen  the  sail. 

Bolt'sprlt'  (-sprit'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  bowspril.l 
(Nnul.)  See  Bowsl-RIT. 

Bol'ty  (bBl'tJ),  II.  (Zo'ol.)  An  edible  fish  of  the  Nile 
(genus  Cliromii).     [Written  also  bulti.'\ 

Bo'lUS  (bo'lus),  II.  ,•  pi.  Boluses  (-Sz).  [L.  bolus  bit, 
morsel ;  cf.  G.  fiCt\o%  lump  of  earth.  See  Bole,  11.,  cl.ay.] 
A  rounded  mass  of  .anything,  esp.  a  largo  pill. 

Bom  (bom),  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  large  American  serpent,  so 
called  from  the  sound  it  makes. 

Bomb  (boia  or  bum ;  UTT),  11.  [F.  bmitbc  bombshell, 
fr.  L.  bomb-US  a  humming  or  buzzing  noise,  Qr.  pofi^os.] 

1.  A  great  noise  ;  a  hollow  sound.     lObs.] 
Atiillamf  iron  .  .  .  which  if  you  had  struck,  would  make 

.  .  .  n  great  Ijonib  in  the  chamher  beiieatli.  Jkieoii. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  shell;  esp.  a  spherical  filiell,  like  those 
firrf  from  mortars      See  Shell. 

3.  A  bomb  ketch. 

Bomb  cheat  (^fil.),  a  chest  filled  with  bombs,  or  only 
with  gunpowder,  placed  under  ground,  to  cause  destruc- 
tion by  its  exidosion.  —  Bomb  ketch.  Bomb  vf>utl(.\out.l,  a 
small  ketch  or  vessel,  very  stnuigly  l.uilt.  on  wliuii  imir- 
Ur»  are  moiinte.l  to  be  used  in  nav.al  Imml.ardiiieuts  ;  - 
r-alled  also  mortar  rrssrl.  —  Bomb  Iftnce,  a  lance  or  liar- 
iioon  with  an  explosive  head,  used  in  »  hale  fishing.  —Vol- 
canic  bomb,  a  nia«»  of  lava  of  a  spherical  or  pear  shape. 
••  I  noticed  rolriinir  bomb.i."  Jjnruni. 

Bomb,  r.  f.    To  bombard.     [Obs.-\  Prior. 

Bomb,  V.  i.  [Cf.  IKiciM.]  To  sound  ;  to  boom  ;  to 
make  a  liummlng  or  buzzing  sound.     [Ob.<.]     Il.Jimson. 


Bom'bace(boin'bu8),7i.  [of.]  Cotton ;  padding.  [Obs.^ 
Bom'bard  (bom'berd  or  bum'beid),  n.  [F.  bonibarde, 
LL.  bonibardn,  fr.  L.  bombits  -(-  -ard.  Cf.  Bumper,  and 
see  BoMB.l  1.  (Gun.)  A  piece  of  heavy  orduance  for- 
merly used  for  throwing  stones  and  other  ponderous  mis- 
siles.   It  was  the  earliest  kind  of  cannon. 

They  planted  in  divers  placen  twelve  greui  'lomhnrth.  where- 
with  they  threw  huge  stones  into  the  air.  which,  falling  il'-wii 
mt'i  the  city,  might  break  down  the  houses.  Anolles. 

2.  A  bombardment.     [Poetic  &  iJ.]  J.  Barloti: 

3.  A  large  drinking  vessel  or  can,  or  a  leather  bottle, 
for  carrying  Uquor  or  beer.     [O65.] 

Tond  same  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks  like 
bomtjard  that  would  shed  his  liquor. 

4.  pi.  P.^dded  breeches.     [0(w.] 

Bombard  phrase,  inflated  language  ;  bombast.    Wbs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

Bom'taard  (bom'berd  or  biim'berd),  71.  [OE.  boni- 
barde. fr.  F.  bombarde.1    (Mus.)  See  Bombaroo.    [Obs.] 

Bom-bard'  (bom-biird'  or  bum-bard'),  r.  t.  linip.S; 
p.  p.  Bombarded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bombabdino.]  To 
attack  with  bombards  or  with  artillery;  especially,  to 
throw  shelb,,  hot  shot,  etc.,  at  or  into. 

Next,  she  means  to  tiowhard  Naples.  Burke. 

His  fleet  tjoinlmrOed  and  burnt  down  Dieppe.        Wood. 

Bom'bar-dler'  (bom'ber-der'  or  bOm'-),  71.  [F.  bom- 
bardier.'] (MU.)  (a)  One  who  used  or  managed  a  bom- 
bard ;  au  artilleryman  ;  a  gunner.  [JicAnic]  (b)  A  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  British  artillery. 

Bombardier  beetle  t.Zool.).  a  kind  of  beette  (Brac/iinus 
crepitimsK  so  called  because,  wheu^  disturbed. 


it  makes  an  explosive  discharge  of  a  pungent 
and  acrid  vapor  from  its  anal  glands.  The 
name  is  applied  to  other  rebated  species,  as  the 
II.  tlisplosor,  which  can  produce  ten  or  twelve 
explosions  successively.  The  common  Ameri- 
can species  is  B.  fitmans. 

Bom'bard-man    (biim'berd-mnn),    71. 
One  who  carried  liquor  or  beer  in  a  can  '^ JJJj'j"''/^]" 
or  bombard.     lObs.}  J2im      }"'- 

Thev  ...  made  room  for  a  ftomfiarrfman  that      mans).    (7s) 
brought  bouge  for  a  country  lady.     B.  Jonson. 

Bom-bard'ment  (b5m-bard'ment  or  bum-),  n.  [F. 
bomburilement.'}  Au  .attack  upon  a  fortress  or  forti- 
fied town,  with  shells,  hot  shot,  rockets,  etc.  ;  the  act  of 
throwing  bombs  and  shot  into  a  town  or  fortified  place. 

II  Bom-bar'dO  (bum-biir'do),  I  li.     [It.    bnmbardo.'} 

Bom-bar'don  (-bar'don),  (  (Mus.)  Originally,  a 
deep-toned  instrument  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon  family ; 
thence,  a  bass  reed  stop  on  the  organ.  The  name  bom- 
bardon is  now  given  to  a  br.as3  instrument,  the  lowest  of 
the  saxhorns,  in  tone  resembling  the  ophicleide.     Grore. 

Bomba-sinC  (bum'ba-zen').  Ii.     Same  as  Bombazise. 

Bom'bast   (bom'bast  or  biim'bast ;    277),  11.      [OF. 
bombnce  cotton,  LL.  bombax  cotton,  bombasium  a  doublet 
of  cotton  ;  hence,  padding,  wadding,  fustian.     See  Bom- 
bazise.]   1.  OrigimaUy,  cotton,  or  cotton  wool.     [Ubs.] 
A  candle  with  a  wick  of  liomliitst.  Lni.ton. 

2.  Cotton,  or  any  soft,  fibrous  material,  used  as  stufting 
for  g.arments  ;  stuffing;  p.additig.     [Obs.] 

flow  now.  my  sweet  creature  of  tionibast  !  .Slial:. 


least. 

3.  Fig.:  High-sounding  words;  an  inflated  style  ;  lan- 
guage above  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  ;  fustian. 

Yet  noisy  liomhast  carefully  avoid.  Drntlcn. 

Bom'bast,  a.  High-sounding ;  inflated  ;  big  without 
meaning  ;  magniloquent ;  bombastic. 

rriel  evades  them  with  a  howl>tist  circumstance, 

llornhly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war.  Sltaf:. 

Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  howliast  way.  Conleii. 

Bom-bast'  (bSm-bisf  or  bum-b.ast'),  v.  I.    To  swell 

or  fill  out ;  to  p.ad  ;  to  inflate.     [06*.] 

N"t  hon:hast,yl  with  words  vain  ticklioh  cars  to  feed.  Draiiton. 

Bom-bas'tic  (bom-bSs'tIk  or  bum-bils'tTk),  Bom-bas'- 
Uc-al  (-tl-knl),  a.  Charaiteri/.i-d  by  bombast;  high- 
sounding  J  hiflated.  —  Bom-bas'tic-al-ly,  adc. 

A  theatrical,  howfia.i1ic,  windy  phraseology.        Buike. 
Syn.  —  Turgid  ;  tumid ;  pompous  ;  grandiloquent. 
Bom'bast-ry  (bSm'bast-rJ  or  bum'bast-ry),  7i.    Swell- 
ing w  ords  without  much  meaning ;  bombastic  language  ; 
fustian. 

Bomtmlni  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  ond  light,  soar 
highest  of  all.  -^"■'■"■ 

II  Bom'bax  (bSm'bStks),  71.  [LL.,  cotton.  See  Bom- 
east,  ji.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  called  also  the  silk- 
cotlon  tree  ;  also,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bombax. 

Bom'ba-zet'      I  (bum'bi-zSt'  or  b5m'-),  11.    [Cf.  BoM- 
Bom'ba-zette' i   bazine.]  a  sort  of  thin  woolen  cloth. 
It  is  of  various  colors,  and  may  be  plain  or  twilled. 

Bom'ba-Zine'  (bum'ba-zen'  or  bom'-),  71.  [F.  boniba- 
sin,  LL.  bmnlinciniiim.,  bambacinium,  h.  bombi/rmiis 
silken,  bombi/cinum  a  silk  or  cotton  texture,  fr.  bombi/r, 
silk,  silkwon'n,  Gr.  ^on^uf .  Cf.  Bombast,  Bombycinous.] 
A  twilled  f.abric  for  dresses,  of  which  the  warp  is  silk, 
and  the  weft  worsted.  Black  bombazine  has  been  imicli 
used  for  mourning  garments.  [Sometimes  spelt  Immba- 
sin,  and  t,.,i,ibo.tine.'\  Tomlmson. 

Bom'blo  (b5m'bfk),  a.  [L.  bomhiir  silk,  silkworm  : 
cf.  F.  bonddi/ue.]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the 
silkworm  ;  as,  bombic  acid. 

Bom'bl-late  (li5m'liT-liit),  v.  1.    [LL.  bombilare.  for 
I,,  hombitiirr.     See  Bomb,  71.)     To  hum  ;  to  buzz.     |/.'.] 
Bom'bl-la'tlon    (bom'bl-la'shiSn),     »       A    liumnnng 
sound  ;  a  booming. 

To  .  .  .  sihnce  the')f>m'«7«tio»  of  guni.    Sir  T.  lirojrne. 

Bom'bl-nate  (i.rim'hl-niit),  v.  i.    To  hum ;  to  boom. 

Bom'bl  na'tlon(-iiS'sliiIn),7i.    A  hninming  or  buzzing. 

Bom'bolo  Ibum'bA-lij),  7i.;7</.  Bomi!Oix)es(-1oz)  [Cf. 
It  liombola  a  pitcher.]  A  thin  spheroidal  glass  retort  or 
flask,  used  in  the  sublinnation  of  camphor.  [Written  also 
bumbelo,  and  bujiiboto.] 
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BomVproof  (bSm'proof  or  biim'proof'),  a.    Secure 
against  the  explosive  force  of  bombs.  —  7t.     A  structure 
which  heavy  sliot  and  shell  will  not  i>enetrate. 
Bomb'shell' (-shSl'),  71.    A  bomb     See  Bomb,  ti. 
Bom-by'cld  (bBm-bi'»Id),  a.    (Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  Bombyx,  or  the  family  Botiibi/cidie. 

Bom-byc'l-nouB  (b5m-bis'i-iius),  a.    [L.  bombydnus. 
See  Bombazine.]  1.  Silken  ;  made  of  silk.   [Obs.]  Coles. 
2.  Being  of   tlie  color   of   the  silkworm ;  transparent 
with  a  yellow  tint.  J^'-  JIaru-in. 

Bom-byl'1-OUS  (bSm-bil'I-Qs),  a.  [L.  bombillins  a, 
bumblebee,  Gr.  ^on^u^ios.]  Buzzing,  like  a  biiniblebee  ; 
as,  the  bombi/Uous uoiseoi  the  horse  fly.  [Obs.]  llerliom. 
II  Bom'byx  (bom'biks),  71.  [L.,  silkwurni.  See  Bom- 
bazine.] (Zool.)  A  genus  of  moths,  wliich  includes  the 
silkworm  moth.    See  Silkworm. 

1;  Bon  (boN),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bonus.]  Good;  valid  as 
security  for  something. 

Bon-ao-cord'  (b5n-iJk-k8rd'),  n.  Good  will ;  good  fel- 
lowship ;  agreement.     [.Sco/.l 

II  Bo'na  H'de  (bo'na  fi'dc).  [L.]  In  or  with  good 
faith  ;  without  fraud  or  deceit ;  real  or  really  ;  actual  or 
actually ;  genuine  or  genuinely ;  as,  you  must  proceed 
6o7ia  fide  :  a  bona  fide  purchaser  or  transaction. 

Bo-nair'  (bS-nSr'),  a.  [OE.,  also  bonere,  OF.  bon- 
naire,  Cotgr.,  abbrev.  of  debonnaire.  See  Debonair.] 
Gentle;  courteous;  complaisant;  yielding.     [_Obs.] 

Bo-nan'za  (bS-nSn'zi),  71.  [Sp.,  prop,  calm,  fair 
weather,  prosperity,  fr.  L.  bonus  good.]  In  mining,  a  rich 
mine  or  vein  of  silver  or  gold  ;  hence,  anything  which  is 
a  mine  of  wealth  or  yields  a  large  income.  [Collog.  U.  S.] 
Bo'na-part'e-an  (bo'ni-part'e-on),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  his  family. 

Bo'na-part'ism  (bo'ua-part'Iz'm),  n.  The  policy  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  the  Bonapartes. 

Bo'na-part'ist,  n.  One  attached  to  the  policy  or  fam- 
ily of  Bonaparte,  or  of  the  Bonaparte^. 

II  Bo'na  per'l-tu'ra  (bo'na  pSr'I-tu'ra).  [L.J  (Laic) 
Perishable  goods.  Bouvier. 

II  Bo'na  ro'ba  (ro'b.^).  [It.,  prop.  " good  stuff.  ]  A 
showv  wanton  ;  a  courtesan.  bttfik. 

Bo-na'SUS  (hS.na'sus),  BO-naS'SUS  (-nSs'sus),  11.  LL. 
botiosus,  Gr.  Poiauos,  poeao^tros.]  (Zool.)  The  auroclia 
or  European  bison.    See  Aurochs. 

II  Bon'bon'  (hoN'boN'),  n.  [F.  bonbon,  fr.  ban  bon 
very  good,  a  superlative  by  reduplication,  fr.  bon  good.] 
Sugar  confectionery  ;  a  siigariilum  ;  hence,  any  dainty. 

Bonce  (bCns),  «.  [Etymol.  uuknown.]  A  boy's  game 
played  with  large  marbles.  ,  „,    . 

II  Bon'chri  tien'  (boN  kiSt'ySs'), n.  [F.,  good  v..hriB- 
tian.]     A  name  given  to  sevenal  kinds  of  pears.     See 

Bon'ci-iate  (b5n'sT-lit),n.  [Empirical  trade  name.] 
A  substance  composed  of  ground  bone,  miner.al  matters, 
etc.,  hardened  by  pressure,  and  used  for  making  billiard 
balls,  boxes,  etc. 

Bond  (bond),  71.    [Tlie  same  word  as  band.    Cf.  Band, 

Besd.]     1.  That  which  binds,  ties,  fastens,  or  confines, 

or  by  which  anything  is  fastened  or  bound,  as  a  cord, 

chain,  etc. ;  a  band  ;  a  ligament ;  a  shackle  or  a  manacle. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bOHi^s  in  sunder, 

I  gained  my  freedom,  Snak. 

2.  pi.  The  state  of  being  bound  ;  imprisonment ;  cap- 
tivity  ;  restraint.  "  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds."  Ae'^  ""vi.  31- 

3.  A  binding  force  or  influence  ;  a  cause  of  union ;  a 
uniting  tie  ;  as,  the  bonds  of  fellowship. 

A  people  with  whom  I  have  no  tie  but  the  common  honii  o£ 
mankind.  Burke. 

4.  Moral  or  political  duty  or  obligation. 
I  love  your  majesty 

According  to  my  liond,  nor  more  nor  leas.  Shah. 

B.  (Late)  A  writing  under  seal,  by  which  a  person 
binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administr.atore, 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  or  before  a  future  day  appointed. 
This  is  a  single  bond.  But  usually  a  condition  is  added, 
that,  if  the  obligor  shall  do  a  certain  act,  appear  at  a 
certain  place,  conform  to  certain  rules,  faithfully  per- 
form certain  duties,  or  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  or 
before  a  time  specified,  the  obligation  shall  be  void  ; 
otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force.  If  the  condition 
is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the 
obligor  and  his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

6.  An  instrument  (of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  legal 
bond)  made  by  a  goveniment  or  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  money  ;  as,  a  government,  city,  or 
railway  bond. 

7.  The  state  of  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse 
till  the  duties  are  paid  ;  as,  merchandise  in  bond. 

8.  (Arch.)  The  union  or  tie  of  the  several  Btones  or 
bricks  forming  a  wall.  The 
bricks  may  be  arranged  for 
this  purpose  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  in  English 
or  block  bond  (Fig.  1), 
where  one  course  consists 
of  bricks  with  their  ends 
toward  the  face  of  the 
wall,  called  headers,  and 
the  next  course  of  bricks 
with  their  lengths  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall, 
called  stretchers;  Flemish 
bond  (Fig.  2),  where  each 
course  consists  of  headers 
and  stretchers  alternately. 


Fig.  I. 

1      1      1     1      1      1 

■  1  '      1        1        1. 
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II          1          1 . 

Englibli  Boud. 
Fig.  2. 

II            II 
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II              II            1 

Flemibh  Bond. 


.,w.... .. ,-,  10  laid  as  always  to  broak 

iohitr;'Vyro.M"6on(/7wliirir(iilTers  from  the  Knplisli  by 
the  cliange  of  tho  seoond  etrotclier  litu^  bo  that  its  joints 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  and  the  samp  position 
of  stretchers  coniea  back  every  flftli  line;  Coinhvied 
crnxs  nvd  Enrjlish  bond,  wliere  the  inner  part  of  the 
wall  is  laid  in  the  one  method,  tho  outer  in  the  other. 
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9.  (C/ieyti.)  A  unit  of  chemical  ■attraction;  afl,  oxygfin 
has  two  bonds  of  affinity.  It  is  often  repre.sHnted  in 
graphic  fornuiI;n  by  a  short  line  or  daali.  See  Viayram 
of  Benzene  nucleus,  and  Valence. 

Arbitration  bond.  See  under  Arbitration.  —  Bond  cred- 
itor i/."ir),  a  crcditnr  wJiosn  deht  is  Menirpd  by  a  bond. 
/{/,ic/.-sf>>iir. —Bond  debt  (/.<nr),  u  debt  coiitrartcil  iindt-r 
till'  nbliK^ttinii  of  ;l  l.nml.  /litrmirs.  ^  Bond  (or  lap)  of  a 
elate,  tin;  diHtanr(!  hi-twi^i-n  tbr  top  of  one  ulate  and  thn 
bnttoni  or  drip  of  the  second  slate  above,  i,  e.^  the  wpace 
which  is  covered  with  tln-ee  tliicknesaes;  also,  the  die- 
taiice  between  tlie  nail  of  the  under  elate  and  the  lower 
edfie  of  the  u|>i)er  slate.  —  Bond  timber,  timber  worked 
into  a  wall  to  tie  or  strengthen  it  longitudinally. 

Syn,  — Cliains ;  fetters;  captivity;  imprisonment. 

Bond  (b5nd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ^>.  Bonded;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Bonding.]  1.  To  place  under  t!ie  conditions  of  a 
bond  ;  to  mortgage ;  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  duties 
on  (goods  or  merchandise)  by  giving  a  bond. 

2.  {Arch,)  To  dispose  in  building,  as  the  materials  of 
a  wall,  so  as  to  secure  solidity. 

Bond,  n.  [OE.  bond.,  bonde,  peasant,  serf,  AS.  bondn, 
biinda,  husband,  householder,  from  Icel.  hondl  husband- 
man, for  briintdi,  fr.  hua  to  dwell.  See  Boon,  Husband.] 
A  vassal  or  serf  ;  a  slave.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Bond,  fl.     In  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery ;  captive. 

By  nnf  Spirit  arc  wc  all  baptized  .  .  .  whether  wc  be  Jews  nr 
Gontik-b.  wlif  tiler  we  be6o;«:/or  free.  1  Cor.  xii.  I.'J. 

Bond'age  (-ij),  ?i.     [LL.  bondagium.     See  Bono,  «.] 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  bound;  condition  of  being  under 
restraint ;  restraint  of  personal  liberty  by  compulsion ; 
involuntary  servitude  ;  slavery  ;  captivity. 

The  King,  when  he  deaigncil  you  for  my  puard, 
Resolved  he  would  not  make  my  bwuhujc  naid.  Drydai. 

2.  Obligation;  tie  of  duty. 

He  miiBt  resolve  by  no  nieana  to  be  .  .  .  brought  under  the 
bniiiiaijr  ijf  observing  oatha,  !:iiiiith. 

3.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  Villenage  ;  tenure  of  land  on  con- 
dition of  doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  owner. 

Syn.  — Thralldom  ;  bondservice;  imprisonment. 

Bond'a-ger  (-u-jer),  n.  A  field  worker,  esp.  a  woman 
wlio  works  in  the  field.     [Scot.] 

II  Bon'dar  (bQn'diir),  lu  [Native  name.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
email  quadruped  of  Bengal  {Panidoxurus  bandar),  allied 
to  the  genet ;  —  called  also  }iiiis/c  cat. 

Bond'ed  (bSnd'Sd),  (/.  Placed  under,  or  covered  by,  a 
bond,  as  for  the  payment  of  duties,  or  for  couformity  to 
certiiiu  regulations. 

Bonded  goods,  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse ; 
goods,  for  the  duties  on  wliich  bonds  are  given  at  tlie 
customliouse.— Bonded  warehouse,  a  wareiiouse  in  which 
ooods  on  which  tlie  duties  are  unpaid  are  stored  under 
bond  and  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  importer,  or  his 
agent,  and  the  customs  officers. 

Bond'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  places  goods  under  bond 
or  in  a  l)onded  warehouse. 

2.  {Masonrij)  A  bonding  stone  or  brick  ;  a  bondatone. 

Bond''er,  7^  [Norwegian  bonde.]  A  freeholder  on  a 
small  .scale.     \_Noricafi']  Emerson. 

Bond'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  A  person  who  holds  the 
bonds  of  a  public  or  private  corporation  for  the  payment 
of  money  at  a  certain  time. 

Bond'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  [Boml,  a.  or  n.  -j-  maid.'\  A 
female  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages,  as 
distinguislied  from  a  hired  servant. 

Bondsman  (-mcni),  n.  ;  pi.  Bondmen  (-mi°n).  IBond, 
a.  or  n.  -{-man.']  1.  A  man  slave,  or  one  Ijonnd  to  service 
without  wages.    *'To  enfranchise  bondmen.^''    Macaiday. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Laic)  A  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage. 

Bond'  serv'ant  (serv'ant).  A  slave ;  one  who  is 
bound  to  service  without  wages. 

It  thy  brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  nnd  be  sold  unto  thee; 
thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  asaboiid  .■'erntnt :  but  as  an 
hired  servant.  Lev.  xxv.  3H,  40. 

Bond'  service  (serv'Ts).  The  condition  of  a  bond 
servant ;  service  without  wages  ;  slavery. 

Their  children  .  .  .  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
bond  service.  1  Kings  ix.  21. 

Bond'slave'  (-slav/),  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  slavery  ; 
one  whose  person  and  liberty  are  subjected  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  master. 

Bonds'man  (bSndz'man),  71. ;  pi.  Bondsmen  (-men). 
\_Bond,  a.  or  n.  -j-  vuin.]  1.  A  slave ;  a  villain ;  a  serf  ; 
a  bondman. 

Carnal,  greedy  people,  without  such  a  precept,  woidd  have 
no  mercy  upon  their  poor  hondsnten.  Dcrhain. 

2.  {Law)  A  surety ;  one  who  is  bound,  or  who  gives 
security,  for  another. 

Bond'stone'  (b5nd'ston'),«.  iBond.n.-^  stone.']  {Ma- 
sonry) A  stone  running  through  a  wall  from  one  face  to 
another,  to  bind  it  together  ;  a  binding  stone. 

Bonds' worn' an  (b5ndz'vv65ni''(m),  n.  See  Bondwoman. 

II  Bon'duC  (bou'duk),  n.  [P.  bondnc,  fr.  Ar.  hunduq 
hazel  nut,  filbert  nut.]     {Bot.)   See  Nicker  tree. 

Bond'wom''an  (b5nd'wd6m'on),  n. ;  pi.  Bondwomen 
(-wTm'6n).  {Bond.  a.  or  n.  -j-  xcoman.']  A  woman  who 
is  a  slave,  or  in  bondage. 

He  who  was  of  the  bondwnman.  Gat.  iv.  2.". 

Bone  (bon  ;  110),  n.  [OE.  bon,  ban,  AS.  ban;  akin  to 
Icel.  bein,  Sw.  ben,  Dan.  &  D.  been,  G.  bein  bone,  leg; 
cf.  Icel.  beinn  straight.]  1.  {Anal.)  The  hard,  calcified 
tissue  of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrate  animals,  consisting 
very  largely  of  calcic  carbonate,  calcic  phosphate,  and 
gelatine  ;  as,  blood  and  bone. 

d^n'  Even  in  the  hardest  pai-ts  of  bone  there  are  many 
minute  cavities  containing  living  matter  and  connected 
by  minute  canals,  some  of  winch  connect  with  larger  ca- 
nals through  which  blood  vessels  ramify. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  or  parts  of  an  animal  skeleton  ; 
as,  a  rib  or  a  thigh  bone;  a  hone  of  the  arm  or  leg; 
also,  any  fragment  of  bony  substance,  {pi.)  The  frame 
or  skeleton  of  the  body. 

3.  Anything  made  of  bone,  as  a  bobbin  for  weaving 
bone  lace. 


I  ijiunolinc,  and 
od.  --  Bone  aet- 


4.  pi.  Two  or  four  pieces  of  bono  held  between  the 
fingers  au'l  wtruck  together  to  make  a  kind  of  music. 
6.  ;;/.  Dicp. 

6.  Whalebone;  hence,  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  of  steel 
for  a  corset. 

7.  Fig. :  Tlie  framework  of  anything. 

A  bone  of  contention,  a  Hiibicct  of  contention  or  dispute. 
-A  bone  to  pick,  somt^tliiiig  lo  investigate,  or  to  busy 
one's  self  al)r)ut ;  a  diHputL^  to  be  Bcttled  (with  sonu;  one). 

—  Bone  ash,  the  residue  from  calcined  bones ;  — used  for 
making  cupels,  and  for  cleaning  jewelry.  —  Bone  black 
{C'heni^,  the  iilack,  carbonaceous  substance  into  which 
boncH  are  converted  by  tralcination  in  close  veRsolH;  — 
calleil  alHi'  •niiuht/  rlinniuil.  u  is  used  as  a  decolorizing 
matcri;il  ill  (iI(.erill^J  Hiriipn.  extracts,  etc.,  and  as  a  black 
pigment.  Sec  ic-inj  bhirl:.  undt^r  Black.  Bono  cave, 
a  cave  hi  which  are  found  hones  of  extinct  or  i-ecent,  ani- 
mals, mingled  SOUietimeH  wilh  tlic  workn  iiml  Iioiich  of 
man.  Am.  Ci/c.  —  Bone  dust,  gn.nn.l  or  pnlven/.ed  tiones. 
used  a»  a  fertilizer.-  Bone  earth  iChcin.),  the  cartliy 
residuum  after  tlie  calcination  of  bone,  consisting  eliieHy 
of  plio>,iiliiite  of  calcium.  —  Bone  lace,  a  lace  made  of  linen 
thread,  .so  called    because  woven  with  liol)l>inH  of  bone. 

—  Bone  oil,  an  od  olitiiined  iiy  liealink'  Iioiich  (aw  in  llio 
manufacture  of  hone  l.hK'k),  and  lemaikalil 
taining  the  nitrogenous  basen,  pyridine:' 
tiieir  derivatives;  — also  called  Dipjul' 
ter.  Same  as  Bonesetter.  See  in  tlie  Vocabulary 
Bone  shark  (/it/ol.),  the  basking  shark.  —  Bone  spavin.  See 
imder  Si'AVIN.  -Bone  turquolae,  foHsil  bone  or  tootli  of  a 
delicate  I  line  eoloi-,  Homctinies  imed  as  an  iinilution  of  true 
tuniuoise.-  Bone  whale (/Ti/n/j,  a  liglit  wliale.  -  To  be  upon 
the  bonea  of,  to  attack.  [i>b.s.\  —  To  mako  no  bones,  to  make 
no  scruple  ;  not  to  hesitate.  [Low]  —  To  pick  a  bon©  with, 
to  quarrel  with,  as  dogs  quarrel  over  a  bone  ;  to  settle  a 
disagreement,     [t'ulloq.] 

Bone  (bon),  1'.  t.  liiup.  S:  p.  p.  Eoked  (bond) ;  p.  pr. 
Sc  vb.  n.  BoNiNO.]  1.  To  withdraw  bones  from  the  Hesh 
of,  as  in  cookery.     "To  bone  a  turkey."  Soyer. 

2.  To  put  whalebone  into  ;  as,  to  bone  stays.  Ash. 

3.  To  fertilize  with  bone. 

4.  To  steal ;  to  take  possession  of.     \^Slang] 

Bone,  V.  t.     [F.  bornoyer  to  look  at  with  one  eye,  to 

sight,  fr.  borgne  one-eyed.]     To  sight  along  an  object  or 

set  of  objects,  to  see  if  it  or  they  be  level  or  in  line,  as  in 

carpentry,  masonry,  and  surveying.  Knight. 

Joinera,  etc.,  bone  their  work  with  two  straight  edges. 

W.  M.  Buchanan. 

Bone'ache''  (-akOi  «•     Pain  in  the  bones.  Shah. 

Bone'black^  (-biak'),  «•  See  Bone  black,  under  Bone,  n. 

Boned  (bond),  n.     1.  Having  (such)  bones;  —  used  in 

composition;  a.a,  hig-boned ;  iitrong-bo7ied. 

No  big-boned  men  framed  of  tlie  Cyclops"  size.       S/ial. 

2.  Deprived  of  bones;  as,  boned  turkey  or  codfish. 

3.  Manured  with  bone  ;  as,  boned  land. 
Bone'dOg'  (-d5g').  «•     {Zodl.)  The  spiny  dogfish. 
Bone'Ilsh'  (-fish'),  n.     {Zodl.)  See  Ladypish. 
Bone'Iess,  a.  Without  bone.s.  '"''  Boneless  q\\i\\&.^''  Shnk. 
Bone'set'   (-sSt')»   n.     {Bot.)  A   medicinal   plant,  the 

thoroughuort  {Eitpatorium perfoliatuni).  Its  properties 
are  diaphoretic  and  tonic. 

Bone'set-ter  (-sSt-ter),  n.  One  who  sets  broken  or 
dislocated  bones;  —  commonly  applied  to  one,  not  a  reg- 
ular surgeon,  who  makes  an  occupation  of  setting  bones. 
—  Bone'set  ting,  7i. 

Bone'shaw  (-sha),  n.     {Med.)  Sciatica.     [Obs."] 

Bo-net'ta  (bo-n6t>ti),  n.     See  Bonito.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bon'fire'  (bOn'fir'),  7i.     [OE.  bonefire,  banejire,  orig.  a 
fire  of  bones;  bone -\- Jire :  but  cf.  also  Prov.  E.  bun  a 
dry  stalk.]     A  large  fire  built  in  the  open  air,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  public  joy  and  exultation,  or  for  amusement. 
Full  soon  by  hrinfire  and  by  bell, 
Wc  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Gaij. 

Bon'grace'  (b5n'gras'),  n.  [F,  bon  good  +  grace 
grace,  charm.]  A  projecting  bonnet  or  shade  to  protect 
the  complexion  ;  also,  a  wide-lirinimed  hat.     \_Obs.] 

II  Bon'ho-mle',  llBon'hom-mie' (b5n'5-me0,  n.  [F.] 
Good  nature;  pleasant  and  easy  munner. 

Bon'1-bell  (-I-bel),  n.   See  I'.onnibel.  {Ohs.']  Spenser. 

Bon'Mace  (bo'i'i-fas),  n.  [From  the  sleek,  jolly  land- 
lord in  Farquhar's  comedy  of  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem."] 
An  innkeeper. 

Bon'i-form  (-fSmi),  a.  [L.  bonus  good  -f-  -form.]  Sen- 
sitive or  responsive  to  moral  excellence.      Dr.  H.  More. 

Bon'l-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  bonus  good  -)-  -fy  :  cf.  F.  boni- 
Jier.]    To  convert  into,  or  make,  good. 

To  bonify  evils,  or  tincture  them  with  good.     Cudwnrth. 

Bon'l-ness  (bo'nT-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  bony. 

Bon'lng,  n.  [Senses  1  and  2  fr.  1st  Bone,  sense  3  fr. 
3d  Bone.]     1.  The  clearing  of  bones  from  fish  or  meat. 

2.  The  manuring  of  land  with  bones. 

3.  A  method  of  leveling  a  line  or  surface  by  sighting 
along  the  tops  of  two  or  more  straight  edges,  or  a  range 
of  properly  spaced  poles.     See  3d  Bone,  v.  t. 

Bon'1-ta-ry  (bon'l-ta-rj),  a.  Beneficial,  as  opposed 
to  statutory  or  civil  ;  as,  bonifory  dominion  of  land. 

Bo-nl'to  (bo-ne'to),  n.;  pi.  Bonitoes  (-toz).  [Sp.  & 
Pg.  bonito,  fr.  Ar.  bain'it  and  bainlth.]  [Often  incor- 
rectly written  bonita.'}  {Zobl.)  1.  A  large  tropical  fish 
{Orcynus pelaviy.s)  allied  to  the  tunny.  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  blue  above,  with  four  brown  stripes  on  the 
sides.     It  is  sometimes  found  on  the  American  coast. 

2.  The  skipjack  {Sarda  Mediterranea)  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  important  and  abundant  food 
''^'Jfiyjr..^         j^     hsh  on  the  coast  of  the 


Eonito  {Sarda  ^Icditcrranea). 
United  States,  and  {S.    Chilensis)  of  the  Pacific,  and 
other  related  species.     They  are  large  and  active  fishes, 
of  a  blue  color  with  black  oblique  stripes. 


3.  Tlie  medregal  {Serioln  fnsciata),  an  edible  fihh  of  the 
flonthern  part  of  the  United  Btates  anrl  the  Went  Indies. 

4.  The  cobia  or  crab  eater  {Elacate  canada),  au  edible 
fish  of  tlie  Middle  and  Soutliern  United  States. 

II  Bon'mot'  (IjoN'mft').  "■  /  ;''■  Bonsmots  (-mftz')-  [F- 
bon  gociil    1    mot  word.)     A  witty  repartee  ;  a  jest. 

II  Bonne  (Itoni.  n.  (F.,  prop,  good  woman.)  A  female 
servant  <liarged  with  the  care  of  a  young  child. 

II  Bonne'  bouche'  (b5n'  boosh') ;  pi.  Bonnes  eouches 
(bijn'  Ijoosh').  [F.  bon,  fem.  bojme,  good  -f  bouche 
mouth.]     A  (leliciouB  morsel  or  mouthful ;  a  tidbit. 

Bon'net  (bOn'nCt),  n.  [OE.  honet,  OF.  banet,  bonete, 
F.  bonnet,  fr.  LL.  bonncta,  honetum  ;  orig.  the  name  of 
a  Btiitf,  and  of  unknown  origin.]  1,  A  headdress  for 
men  and  boys;  a  cap.     [Obs.]  Milton.     S/iak. 

2.  A  soft,  elastic,  very  durable  cap,  maile  of  thiclE, 
seamless  woolen  stuff,  and  worn  by  men  in  Scotland. 

And  plaida  and  honwtx  waving  lii;,'li,        ,SVr  IK.  .Scott. 

3.  A  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women,  usually 
protecting  more  or  less  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head, 
but  no  part  of  the  forehead.  The  shape  of  the  bonnet 
varies  greatly  at  ditrerent  times;  formerly  the  front  part 
projected,  and  spread  outward,  like  the  mouth  of  a  funnel. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  bonnet  in  shape  or  use;  as, 
{a)  {Fort.)  A  small  defense  work  at  a  salient  angle;  or 
a  part  of  a  parapet  elevated  to  screen  the  other  part  from 
enfilade  fire,  {b)  A  metallic  canopy,  or  projection,  over  an 
opening,  as  a  fireplace,  or  a  cowl  or  hood  to  increase  the 
drauglit  of  a  chimney,  etc.  (c)  A  frame  of  wire  netting 
over  a  locomotive  chimney,  to  prevent  escape  of  sparks. 
(d)  A  roofing  over  the  cage  of  a  mine,  to  protect  its  occu- 
pants from  objects  falling  down  the  shaft,  (e)  In  pumps, 
a  metal  covering  for  the  openings  in  the  valve  chambers. 

5.  {Xant.)  Au  additional  piece  of  canvas  laced  to  the 
foot  of  a  jib  or  foresail  in  moderate  winds.  Hakluyt. 

6.  The  second  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal. 

7.  An  accomplice  of  a  gambler,  auctioneer,  etc.,  who 
entices  others  to  bet  or  to  bid  ;  a  decoy.     [^Cant] 

Bonnet  head  f^oii/.),  a  shark  {Sjihiima  tibnrio)  of  the 
soutliern  United  States  and  West  Indies.  ~  Bonnet  limpet 
(ZdoL),  a  name  given,  from  their  shape,  to  various  species 
of  shells  (family  Cal!/}jtr.Tid:r-).  —  Bonnet  monkey  {Zo'ol.), 
an  East  Indian  monkey  (Macacns  .wjoV  ?/.si,  with  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  its  head  ;  the  munga.  —  Bonnet  piece,  a  goM  coin 
of  the  time  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  tlie  king's  head  on 
which  wears  a  bonnet.  Sir  W.  .Vco//.  —  To  have  a  bee  in 
the  bonnet.  See  under  Bee.— Black  bonnot.  See  under 
Black.  —  Blue  bonnet.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Bon'net,  v.  i.  To  take  off  the  bonnet  or  cap  as  a 
mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover.     [Obs.]  Shnk. 

Bon'net-ed,  a.  1.  Wearing  a  bonnet.  ^^  Bonneted 
and  shawled."  Howitt. 

2.  {Fori.)  Protected  by  a  bonnet.     See  Bonnet,  4  (a). 

Bon'net-less,  a.    Without  a  bonnet. 

Bon'nl-bel  (bon'nt-bSl),  n.  [F.  bonne  el  belle,  good 
and  beautiful.    Cf.  Bellibone.]  A  handsome  girl.  lObs."] 

Bon^nie  (-ni?),  a.     IScot.]     See  Bonny,  a. 

Bon'nl-lass'  (-las'),  «.  yBonny  +  lass.]  A  "bonny 
lass  "  ;  a  beautiful  girl.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bon'ni-ly,  rtrfi'.     Gayly;  handsomely. 

Bon'nl-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bonny  ;  gaye^ ; 
handsomeness,     [i?-] 

Bon'ny  (-115^),  rt.  [Spelled //oji^ne  by  the  Scotch.]  [OE. 
bn7}i,  prob.  fr.  F.  bon,  fem.  bomxe,  good,  fr.  L.  6o7iU5good. 
See  BouNTV,  and  cf.  Bonus,  Boon.]  1.  Handsome ;  beau- 
tiful; pretty;  attractively  lively  and  graceful. 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.  Gay. 

Far  from  the  lionnii;  banks  of  Ayr.  Burns. 

2.  Gay;  merry;  frolicsome;  cheerful;  blithe. 

Be  you  blithe  and  lionny.  .S/iak. 

Report  sneaks  you  a  bonin/  monk,  that  would  hear  the  matin 

chiine  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl.  ;Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bon'ny,  n.  (Mining)  A  round  and  compact  bed  of 
ore,  or  a  distinct  bed,  not  connnunicating  with  a  vein. 

Bon'ny-clab'ber  (-klab'ber),  n.  [Ir.  bainiie,  bnine, 
milk  +  r/o6o?- mud,  mire.]  Coagulated  sour  milk;  lop- 
pered  milk;  curdled  milk;  —  sometimes  called  simply 
clabber.  B.  Jonson. 

|iBon'  Sllfene'  (b5N'  se'lan').  [F.]  {Bot.)  A  very 
fragrant  tea  rose  witli  petals  of  various  shades  of  pink. 

Bon'spiel  (Iton'spel),  n.  [Scot. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  curling  match  lietween  clubs.     \_Scot.] 

II  Bon'te-bok  (bon'te-b6k),  71.  [D.  bont  a  sort  of  skin 
or  fur,  prop,  variegated  +  bok  buck.]  {Zodl.)  The  pied 
antelope  of  Soutli  Africa  {Alcelaphvs  pijgarga).  Its  face 
and  rump  are  white.     Called  also  nvnni. 

II  Bon'  ton'  (boN'  t5N').  [F.,  good  tone,  manner.] 
The  height  of  the  fashion  ;  fashionable  society. 

Bo'nus  (bo'niis),  71.;  pi.  Bonuses  (-?z).  [L.  bonus 
good.  Cf.  Bonny.]  1.  (Laiv)  A  premium  given  for  a 
loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other  privilege  granted  to  a  com- 
pany ;  as,  the  bank  paid  a  bonus  for  its  charter.  Bourier. 

2.  An  extra  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint 
stock  company,  out  of  accumulated  profits. 

3.  I\buiey  paid  in  addition  to  a  stated  compensation. 

II  Bon'  vi'vant'  (boN'  ve'viiN') ;  pi.  BoKs  \ivants 
(-vaNz').  [F.  bon  good  +  rivant,  p.  pr.  of  iiv7-e  to  live.] 
A  good  fellow  ;  a  jovial  companion  ;  a  free  liver. 

Bon'y  (bo'ny),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  bone,  or  of  bonea; 
full  of  bones  ;  pertaining  to  bones. 

2.  Having  large  or  prominent  bones. 

Bony  flflh  [Zodl.),  the  menhaden.  —  Bony  pike  {Zodl.), 
the  gar  pike  (Lepidos(cus). 

Bon'ze  (bon'ze ;  277),  n.  [Pg.  bonzo,  fr.  Japan 
/'(Tr?/ a  Buddhist  priest:  cf.  F.  bonze.]  A  Buddhist  or 
Fohist  priest,  monk,  or  nun. 

Gi^^  The  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
priests  of  Japan,  and  has  since  been  applied  to  the  priests 
of  China,  Cochin  Cliina,  and  the  neighboring  countries. 

Boon)y  (boo'by),  n. :  pi.  Boobies  (-bTz).  [Sp.  bobo 
dunce,  idiot ;  cf.  L.  balbus  stammering,  E.  barbarous.] 

1.  A  dunce  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

2.  {Zodl.)  {a)  A  swimming  bird  {Sula  fiber  or  S.  sida), 
related  to  the  common  gannet,  and  found  in  the  West 
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ludieS}  nesting  on  the  bare  rocks.  It  ia  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  apparent  stupidity.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  other  species  of  gaunets ;  as,  S.  piscaior^ 
the  red-footed  booby.  (6)  A  species  of  penguin  of  the 
antarctic  seas. 

Booby  hatch  (Xaui.),  a  kind  of  wooden  hood  over  a  hatch, 
reiidily  removable.  —Booby  hut,  a  carriage  bodv  put  up(in 
&leicli  ruimers.  [Local,  C.  A.j  liart/ett.  —Booby  hatch, 
a  clumsy  covered  carriage  or  seat,  used  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England,  forhy.  —  Booby  trap,  a  schoolboy's 
practical  jolie,  as  a  shower  bath  when  a  door  is  opened. 

Boo'by  (bob'by),  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a 
booby ;  stupid. 

Bo(/by-ish,  ff.     Stupid;  dull. 

Boodh  (bond),  11.    Same  as  Buddha  Malcom. 

Boodh'ism  (-iz'm),  n.     Same  as  BuDDmsM. 

Boodh'ist.  n.    Same  as  Buddhist. 

Boo^dle  (buo'd'l),  n.  [Origin  xmcertain.]  1.  The 
whole  collection  or  lot ;  caboodle.  \Loil\  lJ.ii'\  Bartleit. 

2.  Money  given  in  pajnnent  for  votes  or  poHtical  in- 
fluence ;  bribe  money ;  swag.     \_PoJit.  slang,  U.  *S'.] 

BoO^hoy  (boo'lioo'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boohooed 
(-liood') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb,  n.  Boohooino.]  [Au  imitative 
word.]     To  bawl;  to  cry  loudly.     [Low']  BartletL 

B(K/hoo'  (boo'hoo/),  n.  {Zodl.)  The  sailfish  ;  —called 
also  ifoohoo. 

Book  (book),  7i.  [OE.  bool;  hole,  AS.  hoc;  akin  to 
Goth,  buhl  a  letter,  in  pi.  book,  writing,  Icel.  hdk,  S\v. 
bok,  Dan.  60.7,  OS.  bok^  D.  boek,  OHG.  puoh,  G.  buch; 
and  fr.  AS.  hoc,  bece,  beech ;  because  the  ancient  Saxons 
and  Germans  in  general  wrote  runes  on  pieces  of  beechen 
board.  Cf.  Beech.]  1.  A  collection  of  sheets  of  paper, 
or  similar  material,  blank,  wTitten,  or  printed,  bound 
together ;  commonly,  many  folded  and  bound  sheets  con- 
taining continuous  printing  or  writing. 

E^^  When  blank,  it  is  called  a  bla7ik  book.  When 
printed,  the  term  often  distinguislies  a  bound  volume,  or 
a  volume  of  some  size,  from  a  i>anipldet. 

{^W^  It  has  been  held  that,  under  the  cop>-right  law,  a 
book  is  not  necessarily  a  volume  made  ot  many  sheets 
bound  together  ;  it  may  be  printed  on  a  single  slieet,  as 
music  or  a  diagram  of  patterns.  Abbott. 

2.  A  composition,  written  or  printed  ;  a  treatise. 

A  good  f>ook  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  siiirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  aUfcbeyund  hfe.  MUtmi. 

3.  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a  treatise  or  literary  work  ; 
as,  the  tenth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

4.  A  volume  or  collection  of  sheets  in  which  accounts 
are  kept ;  a  register  of  debts  and  credits,  receipts  and 
expenditures,  etc. 

5.  Six  tricks  taken  by  one  side,  in  the  game  of  whist ; 
in  certain  other  games,  two  or  more  corresponding  cards, 
forming  a  set. 

C^^  Book  is  used  adjectively  or  as  a  pai-t  of  many  com- 
pounds ;  as,  book  buyer,  bookrack,  book  club,  book'  lore, 
book  sale,  book  trade,  memorandum  book,  cashbook. 

Book  account,  an  account  or  register  of  debt  or  credit 
in  a  book.  —  Book  debt,  a  debt  for  items  charged  to  the 
debtor  by  the  creditor  in  his  book  of  accounts.  —  Book 
learning,  learning  acquired  from  books,  as  distuiguished 
from  practical  knowledge.  "Neither  does  it  so  much  re- 
quire book  lenminrj  and  scholarship,  as  good  natural  sense, 
to distinguishtrueaud false."  Butfict.— Book.  lomeiZonf.), 
one  of  several  species  of  minute,  wingless  insects  mjurious 
to  books  and  papers.  They  belong  to  the  Psewb-i/ienroii- 
iera.  — Book  moth  (Zoof.),  the  name  of  several  species  of 
moths,  tlie  larvie  of  which  eat  books.  —  Book  oath,  an  oath 
made  on  The  Book,  or  Bible.  —  The  Book  of  Books,  the  Bi- 
ble. —Book  post,  a  system  under  wliich  Kooks,  bulky  man- 
uscripts, etc..  may  betrausmittiL-d  \>y  iii.til.  —  Book  scorpion 
iHooL),  one  of  the  false  scorpions  ( <.'lir!i- 
fer  cancroide.t)  found  among  books  and 
papers.  It  can  run  sidewise  and  back- 
ward, and  feeds  on  small  insects.  —  Book 
stall,  a  stand  or  stall,  often  in  the  open 
air,  for  retailing  books.  —  Canonical  bookB. 
See  Canonical.  —In  one's  books,  in  one's 
favor.  "  I  was  so  much  in  his  books,  that 
at  his  decease  he  left  me  his  lamp."  A(f- 
dison.  —  To  bring  to  book,  f^')  To  compel  to 
give  an  account.  il>)  To  compare  with  an 
admitted  autlioritv.  "  To  briwi  it  mani- 
fcbtly /r;/<oa-isiniposMl.lL-."   J/.  Arnobl, 

—  To  cnrse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  See 
under  Bell.  —To  make  a  book  (/Att^  Uncing),  to  lay  bets 
(recorded  in  a  pocket  book)  against  tlie  success  of  every 
horse,  so  that  the  bookmaker  wins  on  all  tlie  unsuccess- 
ful horses  and  loses  only  on  the  winning  horse  or  horses. 

—  To  apeak  by  the  book,  to  speak  witli  minute  exactness. 

—  Wltboat  book,  (a)  By  memory,   (b)  Without  authority. 
Boole,  V.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Booked  (boOkt) ;  ;;.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Booking.]  1.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a 
book  or  list. 

Let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  docda.      Shak. 

2.  To  enter  the  name  of  (any  one)  in  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  pa.ssage,  conveyance,  or  seat ;  as, 
to  be  booked  for  Southampton  ;  to  book  a  seat  in  a  theater. 

3.  To  mark  out  for ;  to  destine  or  assign  for ;  as,  lie  is 
looked  for  the  valedictory.     lCollo>j.'\ 

Hire  I  am  ht,oh-'l  for  three  days  nioru  in  Paris.  Charlex  Rt^wle. 

Book'bln(l''er  (-blnd'er),  n.  One  whoso  occupation  is 
to  liiii'l  h'.ok.i. 

BookTiInd'er-y  (-y),  n.  A  bookbinder's  shop ;  a  place 
or  •    t;!!.!!  Jiiiii-nt  for  binding  books. 

Book'blnd  lag,  n.    Tho  art,  process,  or  buainoss  of 

binding  linnltH. 

Book'case'  {-Vvin'),  n.  A  caso  with  shelves  for  hold- 
iiit,'  linnkw,  esp.  ono  witli  ghvzed  doors. 

Book'crafl'  (-krAft'),  n.    Authorship  ;  literary  skill. 

Booked  (Ijookt),  n.     1.  Ktgistercd. 

2.   On  thf.'  way  ;  desthied.      [CoUoq.'\ 

Book'or  (biJuk'er),  n.  One  who  enters  accounts  or 
naincH,  f-tc..,  in  a  book  ;  a  bookkeeper. 

Book'iul  (-fi.il),  n.  Ah  much  as  will  flU  a  book  ;  a 
book  full.  Shnk.'-^n.  P'illod  with  book  learning.  [A'.] 
"Tli.r  bof.kf'il  blorklicftd."  Popr. 

Book'hold'or  (-hold'ur),  n.  1.  A  prompter  at  a  thea- 
ter.   lObs.-]  Jicau.  d'  Pi. 
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2.  A  support  for  a  book,  holding  it  open,  while  one 
reads  or  copies  from  it. 

Book'ing  clerk' (booking  klerk';  Eng.  klark').  A 
clerk  wlio  registers  passengers,  baggage,  etc.,  for  convey- 
anci',  as  by  railway  or  steamship,  or  wlio  sells  passage 
ticket.'^  at  a  booking  office. 

Book'ing  office  (Gffls).  1.  An  offlct  where  passen- 
gers, baggjige,  etc.,  are  registered  for  conveyance,  as  by 
railway  or  steamsliip. 

2.  An  office  where  passage  tickets  are  sold.    [JE'h/?.] 
Book'lsh,  a.     1.    Given  to    reading;    fond  of  study; 
better  acquainted  with  books  than  with  men;  learned 
from  books.     "A  bookish  man."    Addison.     *^ Bookish 
skiU."    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  method  of  expression  generally 
found  in  books  ;  formal  ;  labored ;  pedantic ;  as,  a  book- 
ish way  of  talking  ;  bookish  sentences. 
—  Bo6k'lsli-Iy,  odv.  —  Book'lsh-ness,  i>. 

Book'keep^er  (-kep'er),  n.  Oue  wiio  keeps  accounts; 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  bouks  and  accounts 
in  an  office. 

Book'keep'lng,  n.  The  art  of  recording  pecuniary  or 
business  Irans-'ictions  in  a  regular  and  systematic  man- 
ner, so  as  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  aud  the 
state  of  the  business  in  which  tliey  occur ;  the  art  of 
keeping  accoimts.  The  books  commonly  used  are  a  day- 
book, cashbook,  journal,  aud  ledger.  See  Daybook, 
Cashbook,  Journal,  aud  Ledgee. 

Bookkeeping  by  single  entry,  tlie  method  of  keeping  books 
by  carrying  the  record  of  each  tran:sattii>n  tu  tht-  debit  or 
credit  of  a  single  account.  —  Bookkeeping  by  doable  entry, 
a  mode  of  bookkeeping  in  wIikIi  twu  <_iitriL-s  ul  every 
transaction  are  carried  to  the  ledger,  one  to  the  Dr.,  or 
left  hand,  side  of  one  accouut,  aud  the  other  to  the  Cr.,  or 
right  hand,  side  of  a  corresponding  account,  in  order  that 
the  one  entry  may  check  the  other  ;  —sometimes  called, 
from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  Ii(.diaii  viethoU. 

Book'land'  (booklSnd'),  Bockland'  (bSk'-),  n.  [AS. 
bochiiid;  boc  hook -}- land  \a^d.~}  (O.  Eng.  Lan-)  Char- 
ter land  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free  serv- 
ices, which  differed  in  nothing  from  free  socage  lands. 
This  species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the  modem  free- 
holds. 

Book'— learned'  (booklemd'  or  -lern'Sd),  a.  Versed 
in  books  ;  having  knowledge  derived  from  books.  [Often 
iu  a  disparaging  sense.] 

Whate'er  those  hook-learned  blockheads  say, 

Solon  'a  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play.  Dri/dcn. 

Bookless,  a.  Without  books  ;  unlearned.    Shcnston''. 

Booklet  (-let),  7i..  _  A  little  book.  T.  Arnold. 

Book'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  writes  and 
publislies  books ;  especially,  one  who  gathers  bis  mate- 
rials from  other  books  ;   a  compiler. 

2.  (Horse  Racinfj)  A  betting  man  who  "makes  a 
book."     See  To  make  a  book,  under  Book,  71. 

Book'man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Book-men  (-raSn).  A  stu- 
dious man  ;  a  scholar.  Shak. 

Book'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  Sometliing  placed  in  a  book 
to  guide  in  finding  a  particular  page  or  passage  ;  also,  a 
label  in  a  book  to  designate  the  owner ;  a  bookplate. 

Book'mate'  (-mat'),  7t.  {_Book  +  7nat€.}  A  school- 
fellow ;  an  associate  in  study. 

Book'mon'ger  (-mun'ger),  n.     A  dealer  in  books. 

Book'  mus'lln  (-miiz'lTu).  1.  A  kind  of  musUn  used 
for  the  covers  of  books. 

2.  A  kind  of  thin  white  muslin  for  ladies'  dres.ses. 

Book'plate'  (-plaf),  n.  A  label,  placed  upon  or  in  a 
book,  showing  its  ownership  or  its  position  in  a  library. 

Book'sell'er  (-sel'er),  ?i.     One  who  sells  book.s. 

Book'seU'lng,  71.     The  employment  of  selling  books. 

Book'sheU'  T-sbSlf),  7t.  ,*  2'^-  Bookshelves  (-shSlvz'). 
A  shelf  to  hold  books. 

Book'shop'  (-shop'),  n.    A  bookseller's  shop.    lEna.'} 

Book'st^'  (-stal'),  71.  A  stall  or  stimd  where  books 
are  sold. 

Book'stand'  (-stSnd'),  n.  1.  A  place  or  stand  for  the 
sale  of  books  in  the  streets;  a  bookstall. 

2.  A  stand  to  iiold  books  for  reading  or  reference. 

Book'Store'  (-stor'),  71.  A  store  where  books  are  kept 
for  sale  ;  — called  in  England  a  hookseller^s  shop. 

Book'WOrk' (-wQrk'),7i.  1.  Work  done  upon  a  book 
or  books  (as  in  a  printing  office),  in  distinction  from 
newspaper  or  job  work. 

2.  Study  ;  application  to  books. 

Book'WOrm'  (-ivdrm'),  n.  1.  {Zodl.')  Any  larva  of  a 
beetle  or  moth,  which  is  injurious  to  books.  Many  spe- 
cies are  known. 

2.  A  student  closely  attached  to  books  or  addicted  to 
study ;  a  reader  without  appreciation. 

I  wnntfd  but  n  black  gown  and  a  salary  to  be  os  mere  a  hnol- 
wonii  u-i  jiiiy  ItiiT.'.  J'opc. 

Book'y  (lioT.k'y),  a.     Booki.'^h. 

Boo'ly  (bou'ly ),«.;;>/.  BoOLiES  (-ITz).  [Ir.  bnachail 
cowherd;  bo  cow  ~\-  g  toll  a  boy.]  A  company  of  Irish 
henlsmen,  or  a  single  herdsman,  wandering  from  jilace 
to  place  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  living  on  their  milk, 
like  the  Tartars ;  also,  a  place  iu  the  mountain  pastures 
inclosed  for  the  shelter  ot  cattle  or  their  keepers.  [Obs.l 
[Written  also  bole;/,  bofi/r,  l,oiiillie.'\  Spenser. 

Boom  (boom),  71.  [D.  boo)ii  tree,  polo,  beam,  bar.  See 
Beam.]  1.  (IVuut.)  A  long  pole  or  spar,  run  out  for  tho 
purpose  of  extending  tlie  bottom  of  a  particular  sail ;  as, 
tho  jib  boom,  the  studding-sail  boom,  etc. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  long  spar  or  beam,  projecting  from  the 
ma«t  of  a  derrick,  from  tho  outer  end  of  which  the  body 
to  be  lifted  is  suspended. 

3.  A  pole  witli  a  conspicuous  top,  sot  up  to  mark  the 
channel  in  a  river  nr  harbor.     [0/av.] 

4.  (Mil.  (,V  Naval)  A  strong  chain  cable,  or  lino  of  spars 
bound  together,  extended  across  a  river  or  the  mouth  of 
a  harbor,  to  obstruct  navigation  or  passage. 

5.  (Lwnberitig)  A  line  of  connected  floating  timbers 
stretched  across  a  river,  or  incloHing  an  area  of  water,  to 
keep  saw  logs,  etc.,  from  floating  awdy. 


Boom  iron,  one  of  the  iron  rings  on  the  yards  through 
wliicli  tlie  .studding-sail  booms  traverse.  —  The  booma.that 
space  on  tlie  upi^er  deck  of  a  ship  between  tlio  furumast 
and  mammast,  where  the  boats,  spare  spart,  etc.,  are 
stowed.  Totten. 

Boom  (boom),  V.  t.  (Nnuf.)  To  extend,  or  push,  with 
a  boom  or  pole  ;  as,  to  boom  out  a  sail ;  to  boom  off"  a  boat. 

Boom  (boom),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  ji.  Boomed  (bobmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Booming.]  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  OK. 
bomxaeTi  to  hum,  D.  bominen  to  drum,  sound  as  an  empty 
barrel,  also  W.  bivmp  a  hollow  sound;  aderyny  biniip, 
the  bird  of  the  lioUow  sound,  i.  e.,  the  bittern.  Cf.  Bum, 
Bump,  v.  j.,  Bomb,  v.  I.]  1.  To  cry  with  a  hollow  note ;  to 
make  a  hollow  sound,  as  the  bittern,  aud  some  insects. 
At  eve  tho  beetle  lioomi'fh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone.  Tennj/$on. 

2.  To  make  a  hollow  sound,  as  of  waves  or  cannon. 

Alarm  guns  hooming  through  tho  night  air.     II'.  Irring. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence  and  noise,  as  a  ship  under  a 
press  of  Bail,  before  a  free  wind. 

She  comes  booiniJi(j  down  before  it.  Totten. 

4.  To  have  a  rapid  growth  in  market  value  or  in  popu- 
lar favor ;  to  go  on  rnshingly. 

Boom,  71.  1.  A  liollow  roar,  as  of  waves  or  cannon  ; 
also,  the  hollow  cry  of  the  bittern  ;  a  booming. 

2.  A  strong  aud  extensive  advance,  with  more  or  less 
noisy  excitement ;  —  applied  colloquially  or  humorously 
to  market  prices,  the  demand  for  stocks  or  commodities, 
and  to  political  chances  of  aspirants  to  office ;  as,  a  boom 
iu  the  stock  market ;  a  boom  in  cofiee.     {^Colloq.  U.  S."] 

Boom,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  advance  rapidly  in  price  ;  as, 
to  boom  railroad  or  miiung  shares;  to  create  a  "boom" 
for ;  as  to  boom  Mr.  C.  for  senator.     \_Collofj.  U.  5.^ 

II  Boom'das  (bom'das),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zobl.)  A 
small  African  hj-racoid  mammal  {Dendrohyraz  arbore- 
ns)  resembling  the  daman. 

Boom^er  (-er),  7^.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  booms. 

2.  {ZoVA. )  A  North  American  rodent,  so  named  because 
it  is  said  to  make  a  booming  noise.     See  Sewellel. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  large  male  kangaroo. 

4.  Onewlio  works  up  a  "  boom.'*  [Slang,  JJ.  5,] 
Boom'er-ang  (bobm'er-Sng),  n.  A  very  singular  mis- 
sile w  eapon  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  and  in  some 
parts  of  India.  It  is  usually  a  curved  stick  of  hard  wood, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  from  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  and  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  thrown  from  the  Iiand  with  a  quick  rotary  motion, 
it  describes  very  remarkable  curves,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  and  the  manner  of  throwing  it, 
often  moving  nearly  horizontally  a  long  distance,  then 
curving  upward  to  a  considerable  height,  and  finally  tak- 
ing a  retrograde  direction,  so  as  to  fall  near  the  place 
from  which  it  was  thrown,  or  even  far  in  the  rear  of  it. 

Boom'ing,  a.  1.  Bushing  with  violence ;  swelling 
with  a  hollow  sound  ;  making  a  hollow  sound  or  note  ; 
roaring ;  resoundnig. 

O'er  the  sea-beat  ships  the  booming  waters  roar.    Falconer, 

2.  Advancing  or  increasing  amid  noisy  excitement ;  as, 
6oonn'»f7  prices  ;  fror^^frnf/ popularity.     [Colloq.   U.  S.'\ 

Boom'ing,  n.  The  act  of  producing  a  hollow  or  roar- 
ing sound  ;  a  violent  rushing  with  heavy  roar ;  as,  the 
booming  of  the  sea ;  a  deep,  hollow  sound ;  as,  the  boom- 
ing of  bitterns.  Howltt. 

Boom'kln  (-kTn),  71.    (Kant.)    Same  asBuMKiN. 

II  Boo'mo-rah  (bo'mo-r.i),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  small  West  African  chevrotain  (Hymmoschus  aquati- 
cus),  resembling  the  mnsk  deer. 

II  Boom'slailg-e  (bodm'slang-e),  n.  [D.  boom  tree  -f- 
shntg  snake.]  (Zonl.)  A  large  South  African  tree  snake 
(Bitrfjihahis  Capcjisi.';).  Although  considered  venomous 
by  natives,  it  has  no  poison  fangs. 

Boon  (boon),  71.     [OE.  bo7ie,  &rt?n,_a  petition,  fr.  Icel. 

bon ;  akin  to  Sw.  &  Dan.  bi'm,  AS.  6f»,and  perh.  to  E. 

ban;  but  influenced  by  F.  6071  good,  fr.  L.  bonus.    V86. 

See  2d  Ban,  Bounty.]     1.  A  prayer  or  petition.     [Obs.J 

For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle  boon.    SpeTiacr, 

2.  That  wliich  is  asked  or  granted  as  a  benefit  or  fa- 
vor ;  a  gift ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  grant ;  a  present. 
Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  lioim  is  from  nbovo. 

James  i.  17  f^Iiev.  IVr.). 

Boon,  a.  [F.  hon.  See  BooN,7i.]  1.  Good ;  prosper- 
ous ;  as,  boon  voyage.     [Obs.'\  Heyivood, 

2.  Kind  ;  bouutif  ul ;  benign. 

Wliich  .  .  .  Nature  hoon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

3.  Gay;  merry;  jovial;  convivial. 

A  boon  companion,  loving  his  bottle.      Arhuthnof. 

Boon,  n.  [Scot,  boon,  btnie,  been,  Gael.  &  Ir.  bitnach 
coarse  tmv,  fr.  bin}  rout,  stubble.]  The  woody  portion  of 
flax,  which  is  Mparatt'd  from  the  fiber  as  refuse  matter 
by  retting,  braking,  and  scuteliing. 

Boor  (boor),  n.  [D.  ^iwr  fanner,  boor ;  akin  to  AS. 
fjebur  countryman,  G.  bauer ;  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  biuni. 
to  inhabit,  and  akin  to  E.  bower,  be.  Cf.  NEmimoR. 
Boer,  aud  Big  to  luiild.]  1.  A  husbandman  ;  a  i)easant ; 
a  rustic;  esp.  a  clownish  or  unrefined  countryman. 

2.  A  Dutch,  German,  or  Uussian  peasant ;  esp.  a  Dutch 
colonist  in  South  Africa,  Guiana,  etc. ;  a  boer. 

3.  A  rude  ill-bred  person  ;  one  who  is  clownish  in  man- 
ners. 

Boorish,  n.  Like  a  boor  ;  clownish  ;  uncultured  ;  uu- 
manncrly.  —  Boorlsh-ly,  a<h:  —  Boor'ish  ness,  «. 

Which  iM  Ul  truth  11  ^rll'^^3  ond  l<oiiiif/i  opiiiiuu.    JlUton- 

Boort  (lic'Tr.rt),  n.     See  BoRT. 

Boose  (bubs),  7i.  [AS.  bos,  bdsig  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bass, 
Sw.  b,is,  Dan.  baas,  stall,  G.  ban.tr,  Goth,  bavsts  bam, 
Skr.  bha.Kas  stall.  V262.]  A  stall  or  a  crib  for  an  ox, 
cow,  or  other  animal.     [J'ror.  Eiig-I  JlalUirrll. 

Boose  (boTiz),  1'.  i.     To  drink  oxccisively.    See  BooZE. 

Booster  (-er),  71.     A  toper  ;  a  guzzler.     See  BoozKit. 

Boost  (boost),  t».  t.  [imp.  \-  ]>'  P-  BoosTRH  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.   n.   Boosting,]     [Cf.   Boast,  v.  r.]     To    lift  or  push 
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from  beliiml  (one  who  is  endeavoring  to  climb) ;  to  piteh 
iipi  lieoce,  to  aseist  in  overcoming  obstacles,  or  in  mak- 
anp  uitivanccinont.     [^CoUoij.  U.  .S'.] 

Boost  (I'uTist),  n.  A  puBh  from  bfiliinci,  as  to  one  who 
ds  I'ndeavnrinfj  to  climb  ;  Iielp.     {^CoUorj.  (/■  S.'] 

Boot  (bmit),  n.     [OE.  hot,  bote,  advantaKf,  ampn<l«, 

•cure,  AS.  hat  ;  akin  to  Icel.  but^  Sw.  but.  Dun.  Ixxl^  (ioth. 

jftoAr,  I),  boric,  G.  basse;  prop.,  a  uiakinL'  gooil  nr  bntU-r, 

from  the  root  of  E.  better^  adj.    V255.]     1.  Remedy; 

•relief ;  amends ;  reparation  ;  hence,  one  who  brings  relief. 

He  gat'  tlic  sike  man  his  hootc.  C/iauca; 

Thnu  art  hoot  for  many  a  liruiuc 

And  hcuUrst  many  a  wound.  Sir  W.  Scoff . 

Next  her  Son,  our  soul's  bcBt  boot.       Wordsu-orfh. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  make  an  excliange  equal,  or 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  value  iu  one  of  the 
things  exchanged. 

I  'II  give  you  hoot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one.     iS/mi". 

3.  Profit;  gain;  advantage;  use.     [_Ohs.'] 

Tlion  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  l>oof.  A7(«t. 

To  boot,  in  addition ;    over  and   above ;  besides ;  as  a 

compensation  for  the  difference  of  value  between  tilings 

^bartered. 

I  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  hoot.        S/ial: 

A  man's    heaviness    is  refreshed  long  before  he  coniL's  In 

idrunkonness,  for  when  he  arrives  thither  he  hath  but  chungcil 

hib  lieuvineBS,  and  tuken  a  crime  to  fioot.  Jcr.  Taylur. 

Boot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Booted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Booting.]  1.  To  protit ;  to  advantage  ;  to  avail;  —  gen- 
•erally  followed  by  it;  as,  wliat  boofs  it  ? 

What  hoftlfth  it  to  others  that  we  wish  them  well, and  do  noth- 
ing for  them  'i  Jlooker. 
What  subdued 
To  change  like  this  a  mind  m  far  imbued 
"With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boota  to  know. 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories  ? 
2.  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit ;  to  give  in  addition. 
And  I  will  hoot  thee  with  wliat  gift  bcsidti 
Tliy  modesty  can  beg. 

Boot,  n.  [OE.  bote,  OP.  bote,  F.  botte,  LL.  bottn  ;  of 
luicertuin  origin.]  1.  A  covering  for  the  foot  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  ordinarily  made  of  leather. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  for  the  leg,  formerly  used 
to  extort  confessions,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the 
■boots;  for  they  put  a  pair  of  iron  hoots  close  on  the  leg.  and 
'drive  wedges  uetween  them  and  the  leg.  jip.  iTurm-t. 

3.  A  place  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  where  attendants 
Tode ;  also,  a  low  outside  place  before  and  behhid  the 
body  of  the  coach.     [OAi-.] 

4.  A  place  for  baggage  at  either  end  of  an  old-fashioned 
stagecoach. 

5.  An  apron  or  cover  (of  leather  or  rubber  cloth)  for 
the  driving  seat  of  a  vehicle,  to  protect  from  rain  aud 
mud. 

6.  {Plumbing)  The  metal  casing  and  flange  fitted 
about  a  pipe  where  it  passes  through  a  roof. 

Boot  catcher,  the  person  at  an  inn  whose  business  it  was 
to  pull  off  boots  and  clean  them,  [obs.]  iiiiciff.  —Boot 
•cloaer,  one  who,  or  that  which,  sews  the  uppers  of  Ijoots. 
—  Boot  crimp,  a  frame  or  device  used  by  bootmakers  fur 
drawiup  aud  shaping  the  body  of  a  boot.  —Boot  hook,  a 
hook  with  a  handle,  used  for  pulling  on  boots.  —  Boota  and 
;fladdl6B  (('(/)'(//;■//  Tactics),  tlie  trumpet  call  which  is  tlie 
hrst  signal  for  mounted  drill.  —  Sly  boots.  See  SLVBuury, 
in  the  Vocabulary. 

Boot,  t'.  /.  Ii7up.  &  p.  p.  Booted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Booting.]    1.  To  put  boota  on,  esp.  for  riding. 

Coated  and  hooted  for  it.  U.  ./onson. 

2.  To  punish  by  kicking  with  a  booted  foot.     [f.  .?.] 

Boot,  ''•  i-     To  booc  one's  self  ;  to  put  on  one's  boots. 

Boot,  ».     Booty;  spoiL     lObs.  ov  B.']  Shak. 

Boofblack^C-blSk'),  "■     One  who  blacks  boots. 

BooVed  (boot'Sd),  a.  1.  Wearing  boots,  especially 
boots  with  long  tops,  as  for  riding ;  as,  a  booted  squire. 

2.  {Zo'ol.^  Having  an  undivided,  homy,  bootlike  cov- 
ering ;  —  said  of  the  tarsus  of  some  birds. 

Boot-ee'  (bob-te'),  7i.  A  half  boot  or 
short  boot. 

llBo-b'tes  (bo-o'tez),  71.  [L.  Bootes^ 
Gr.  )3owT7js  herdsman,  fr.  )3ov5,  gen.  jSod?, 
ox,  cow.]  (Astro?).)  A  northern  constel- 
lation, containuig  the  bright  star  Arctu- 
rus. 

Booth  (booth),  n.  [OE.  bo/he;  cf. 
Icel.  buS,  Dan.  &  Sw.  bod,  MHG.  buode, 
'G.  bude,  baude ;  from  the  same  root  as 
AS.  bumi  to  dwell,  E.  boor,  bouer,  be; 
of.  Bohem.  bavdn,  Pol,  buda,  Russ.  budka, 
Litb.  buda,  W.  hwth,  pi.  bi/thod,  Gael. 
buth,  Ir.  both."}  1.  A  house  or  shed  built 
of  boards,  boughs,  or  other  slight  mate- 
rials, for  temporary  occupation.    Camden. 

2.  A  covered  stall  or  temporary  struc- 
ture in  a  fair  or  market,  or  at  a  polling  „    ^  j  „, 

1  '  ^  °    Booted  Tarsus 

Bootliale'  (bootHiaV  or  -haV),  v.  t  &     Robin. 
3.     [Boot,  tor  boofi/  -j-  hale.'}     To  forage 
for  booty  ;  to  plunder.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Ff. 

BooVhose^  (-hoz'),  n.  1.  btockiug  hose,  or  spatter- 
dashes, iu  lieu  of  boots.  Shak. 

2.  Hose  made  to  be  worn  with  boots,  as  by  travelers 
■on  horseback.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Booth'y  (booth'y),  n.    See  Bothy. 

Boot'1-kln  (boot'T-kTn),  n.  [Boot  -\-  -Ain.]  1.  A  little 
boot,  legging,  or  gaiter. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  foot  or  hand,  worn  as  a  cure  for 
the  gout.  //.  }\'afpnle. 

Booking,  n.  Advantage ;  gain  ;  gain  by  plunder  ; 
booty.     [O65.]  Sir.  J.  Harrington. 

Boot'ing,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  torture.     See  Boot,  n.,  2. 

2.  A  kicking,  as  with  a  booted  foot.     [f'.  5.] 

BooVjack'  (-j5k'),  n.    A  device  lor  pulling  off  boots. 


Bootless   (bootnSs),  a.     [From  Boot  profit.]    TTna- 

vailing  ;     unprnfitablo  ;    useless;    without   advantage    tir 

Hucichn.  Chaucer. 

I  'II  follow  liiiti  no  iriorc  with  honth'ns  praycffl.      ^7(«i". 

—  BootlesB-ly,  adr.  —  Boot'less-nesa,  «. 

Bootaick' (-ITk'),7*.    A  toady.    lLr,w,U.S.1  Bnrtlett. 

Boot'mak'er  (-mSk'er),  n.  One  who  makes  boots.  — 
Boot'mak^lng,  n. 

Boots  (boiitH),  71.  A  servant  at  a  hotel  or  elsewhere, 
who  rlHiiii.4  and  blaeks  the  boots  and  shoes. 

Boot'top'pin^  (-top'jdng),  n.  \.  {Nnut.)  The  act  or 
process  <»f  UiLuljuig  a  vessel's  bottom  near  tbo  surface  of 
the  water  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur,  and  resin, 
as  a  temporary  protection  against  worms,  after  the 
slime,  shells,  etc.,  have  been  scrajied  off.  ■ 

2.  {Xaut.)  SbiMtliing  a  vessel  with  planking  over  felt. 

Boot'tree'   (-trO'),   n.      [Boot  +  tree  wood,  timber.] 
An  instrument  to  stretch  and  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot, 
consisting  of  two  pieces,  together  shaped  like  a  leg,  be- 
tween which,  when  put  into  the  boot,  a  wedge  is  driven. 
The  pretty  hoots  trimly  etretched  on  hoottrecs.    Tliackn-nu- 

Boo'ty  (boo'tj),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bijti  exchange,  barter, 
Sw.  bijte  barter,  booty,  Dan.  hyttc ;  akin  to  D.  bnit 
booty,  G.  brute,  and  fr.  Icel,  bi/ta,  Sw.  bgta,  Dan.  bytte, 
to  distribute,  exchange.  The  Scandinavian  word  was  in- 
tiueuced  in  English  by  boot  profit.]  That  which  is  seized 
by  violence  or  obtained  by  robbery,  especially  collectivo 
spoil  takcm  in  war  ;  plunder;  pillage.  Milton. 

To  play  booty,  to  play  dishonestly,  with  an  intent  to 
lose  ;  to  alli'w  one's  adversary  to  win  at  cards  at  first,  in 
order  to  iiidn<-o  him  to  coutmue  playing  aud  victimize 
him  altiTuarils.     [('^.s.J  VEstranue. 

Booze  (boTiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boozed  (boozd) ;  p. 
pr.  &.vb.n.  Boozing.]  [D.  huizen  ;  akin  to  G.  buuseu', 
and  peril,  fr.  D.  bnis  tube,  chaimel,  bus  box,  jar.]  To 
drink  greedily  or  immoderately,  esp,  alcoholic  liquor ; 
to  tipple.     [Written  also  bouse,  and  boose."}  Luudor. 

This  is  better  than  boozing  in  public  houses.    //.  H.  Ihnrci-^. 

Booze,  n.     A  carouse  ;  a  drinking.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Booz'er  (boo'zer),  ?j.  One  who  boozes;  a  toper;  a 
guzzler  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  a  bouser. 

Booz'y  (lioo'zy),  a.  A  little  intoxicated  ;  fuddled ; 
stupid  with  liquor;  bousy.     [Collog.']  C.  Kingshy. 

Bo-peep'   (bo-pep'),   n.     [Bo  +  jieep.l     The   act  of 
looking  out  suddenly,  as  from  behind  a  screen,  so  as  to 
startle  some  one  (as  by  children  in  play),  or  of  looking 
out  and  drawing  suddenly  back,  as  if  frightened. 
I  for  Borrow  sung. 
That  Buch  a.  kinir  should  play  hc^eep. 
And  go  the  fools  among.  Shak. 

Bor'a-We  (bor'a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  bored.  [72.] 

Bo-rach'lo  (b6-riieli'yo),  n.  [Sp.  borracha  a.  leather 
bottle  for  wine,  borracha  druidt,  Ir.  borra  a  lamb.]  A 
large  leather  bottle  for  liquors,  etc.,  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  goat  or  other  animal.    Hence  :  A  drunkard.    [Obs.'] 

You  "re  an  absolute  borachio,  Cowjri^ve. 

Bo-rac'ic  (bo-ras'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  boracique.  See  Bo- 
rax.] Pertaining  to,  or  produced  from,  borax  ;  coutahi- 
ing  boron  ;  boric  ;  as,  boracic  acid. 

Bo'ra-cite  (bo'ri-sit),  n.  (,3Iin.)  A  mineral  of  a  white 
or  gray  color  occurring  massive  and  in  isometric  crys- 
tals ;  iu  composition  it  is  a  magnesium  borate  with  mag- 
iiesiiMii  <'hlnride. 

Bo'ra-cous  (-kiis),  a.  (Ckcm.)  Relating  to,  or  ob- 
taiuL-il  fniiii,  borax  ;  containing  borax. 

Bor'age  (bur'lij ;  277),  71.  [OE.  borage  (cf.  F.  boifr- 
rache,  It.  borraggine,  borrace,lAj.  borago,  borrago,  LGr. 
TTovpaKiov),  fr.  LL.  borra,  F.  bourre,  hair  of  beasts,  flock  ; 
so  called  from  its  hairy  leaves.]  {Bot.)  A  mucilaginous 
plant  of  the  genus  Borago  {B.  officinalis),  which  is  used, 
esp.  in  Fraure,  as  a  demulcent  and  diaphoretic. 

Bor 'age-wort'  (wurf),  "•     Plant  of  the  Borage  family. 

Bo-rag'1-na'ceous  (bS-rSj'T-na'shus),  a.  {Bat.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family  of  plants  (Boragi- 
iiitccir)  which  includes  the  borage,  heliotrope,  beggar's 
lice,  and  many  pestiferous  plants. 

Bor'a-gin'e-ous  (b5r'a-jin'e-us),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating 
to  the  Borage  tribe  ;  boraginaceous. 

Bor'a-mez  ( l)5r'a-mez),  n.     See  Barometz. 

Bo'rate  (bo'rut),  ??.  [From  Boric]  (Chern.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  boric  acid  with  a  base  or 
positive  radical. 

Bo'rax  (bo'rSks'),  n.  [OE.  boras,  fr.  F.  borax,  earher 
spelt  borras  ;  cf.  LL.  borax,  Sp.  borraj ;  all  fr.  Ar.  hurag, 
fr.  Pers.  bur<tlt.']  A  white  or  gray  crystalline  salt,  with 
a  slight  alkaline  taste,  used  as  a  flux,  in  soldering  metals, 
making  enamels,  fixing  colors  on  porcelain,  and  as  a  soap. 
It  occurs  native  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  is  made 
from  the  boric  acid  of  hot  springs  in  Tuscany.  It  was 
originally  obtained  from  a  lake  in  Thibet,  and  was  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  name  of  tincal.  Borax  is  a  pyro- 
borate  or  tetraborate  of  sodiiuii,  NanB^Oy.lOHjO. 

Borax  bead.    (Chem.)  See  Bead,  n.,  3. 

BorHDO-rygm  (bSr'bo-rlm),  n.  [F.  borborygme,  fr. 
Gr.  ^op^opvytx6<;,  fr.  fiop^opv^eiv  to  rumble  in  the  bow- 
els.] (Mrd.)  A  rumbling  or  gurgling  noise  produced  by 
wind  in  the  bowels.  iJunglison. 

Bord  (bord),  71.  [See  Board,  ji.]  1.  A  board  ;  a  table. 
[Obs.}  Chancer. 

2.  {Mining)  The  face  of  coal  parallel  to  the  natural 
fissures. 

Bord  (bord\  71.     See  Bourd.     [Obs."}  Spenser. 

Bord'age  (bord'uj),  n.  [LL.  bordagium.']  The  base 
or  servile  tenure  by  which  a  bordar  held  his  cottage. 

Bord'ar  (border),  n.  [LL.  bordnrius,  fr.  borda  a 
cottage  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  villein  who  rendered 
menial  service  for  his  cottage  ;  a  cottier. 

The  cnttar.  the  hoit/ar.  and  the  laborer  were  bound  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  home  farm.  7".  7?.  (iretti. 

Bor-deaux'  (bSr-do'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Bordeaux  in 
the  south  of  France.  —  n.    A  claret  wme  from  Bordeaux. 

Bor'del  (borMel),      i  n.      [F.   bordel,    orig.    a    little 

Bor-del'lO  (-dSl'lfi),  \      hut,  OF.  borde  hut,  cabin;  of 


German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  board,  n.  Bee  Boaed,  n."] 
A  brothel ;  u  bawdyhouse ;  a  houwe  devoted  to  prostitu- 
tion.    [O/m.]  B.Jonson. 

II  Bor'de-lals'(bOr'de-laO,«.  [F.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Bordtaux,  in  l''rance,  or  to  the  district  around  Bordeaux. 

Bor'del-ler  (bor'dGl-ler),  n.  A  keeper  or  a  frequenter 
of  a  brothel.     [0//.v.]  Gower. 

Bor'der  (bOr'der),  n.  [OE.  hordiire,  F.  bordure,  fr. 
border  to  border,  fr.  bord  a  border ;  of  Gennan  origin ; 
c;f.  MHG.  borte  border,  trimming,  G.  borle  trimming,  rib- 
bon ;  akin  to  E.  board  in  scnsu  8.  See  Board,  «.,  and  cf. 
IIoRDURE.]  1.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  anything,  (u>  ot 
a  garment,  a  garden,  etc. ;  margin  ;  verge ;  brink. 

Upon  the  borders  of  thcBC  solitudes.        JSmtham. 
Iu  the  borders  of  death.  JUirrow. 

2.  A  boundary  ;  a  frontier  of  a  state  or  of  the  settled 
part  of  a  country  ;  a  frontier  district. 

3.  A  strip  or  stripe  arranged  along  or  near  the  edge  of 
something,  as  an  ornament  or  finish. 

4.  A  narrow  flower  bed. 

Border  land,  land  on  the  frontiern  of  two  adjoining  conn- 
tri(?K  ;  debatable  land;  — oftrn  userl  figuratively;  as,  the 
bonier  land  oi  Bcioncp. — The  Border,  Tlie  Borders,  specif- 
ically, the  frontier  districts  of  Scotland  and  England 
which  lie  adjacent.  —  Over  the  border,  across  the  bound- 
ary line  or  frontier. 

Syii.  — Edge;  verge;  brink;  margin;  brim;  rim; 
boundary ;  confine. 

Bor'der,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bordered  (-derd) ;  p.  pr. 
it  vfj.  n.  Bordering.]  1.  To  touch  at  the  edge  or  bound- 
ary ;  to  be  contiguous  or  adjacent ; —  with  011  ov  upon; 
as,  Connecticut  borders  on  Massachusetts. 

2.  To  approach  ;  to  come  near  to  ;  to  verge. 

"Wit  which  borders  upon  profancness  deecrvcs  tn  be  branded 
as  folly.  Ahp.  TilUitnim. 

Bor'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  border  for ;  to  furnish 
with  a  border,  as  for  ornament ;  as,  to  border  a  garment 
or  a  garden. 

2.  To  be,  or  to  have,  contiguous  to ;  to  touch,  or  be 
touched,  as  by  a  border  ;  to  be,  or  to  have,  near  tlie  lim- 
its or  boundary ;  as,  the  region  borders  a  forest,  or  is  bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  a  forest. 

The  country  ia  bordered  by  a  broad  tract  called  the  "  hot  re- 
gion." Prearntt. 

Shebah  and  Raamah  .  .  .  border  the  sea  called  the  Pcreian 
gulf.  Sir  W.  RaUiifh. 

3.  To  confine  within  bounds;  to  limit.     [Obs."] 

Thiit  nature,  which  contemn?  its  origua. 

Can  not  be  bordered  certain  iii  itself.  Shak. 

Bor'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  dwells  on  a  border,  or  at 
the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a  country,  region,  or  tract 
of  laud ;  one  who  dwells  near  to  a  place  or  region. 

Borderers  of  the  Caspian.  Dyer. 

Bordland^  (bordlSnd'),  n.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  bord  a 
board) -J- /(/7?(/.]  (O.  Eng.  Law)  Eitber  land  held  by  a 
bordar,  or  the  land  which  a  lord  kept  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  Ixiard,  or  table.  Spelman. 

Bord'lode'  (dodO,  w.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  bord  a  board) 
+  lo'lc  leading.]  {O.  Eng.  Law)  The  service  formerly- 
required  of  a  tenant,  to  carry  timber  from  the  woods  to 
tlie  lord's  bouse.  Bailey.     Moziey  d;  W. 

Bord'man  (-man),  n.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  lord  a  board) 
-\-  man.}     A  bordar  ;  a  tenant  in  bordage. 

Bord'rag  (bord'rSg),  In.      [Perh.  from  OE. 

Bord'ra'glng  (bord'ra'jTng),  )  bord,  for  border  -f- 
ragivg.  Cf.  Bodrage.]  An  incursion  upon  the  borders 
of  a  country  ;  a  raid.     [O/^.^.J  Spenser. 

Bord'  service  (bord'  serv'Ts).  [Bordar  (or  perh. 
bord  a  board)  +  service.']  (O.  Eng.  Law)  Service  due 
from  a  bordar  ;  bordage. 

Bor'dure  (borMGr;  135),  w.     [F.  bordure.     See  Boe- 
der, 71.]     {Her.)  A  border  one  fifth  the 
width  of  the  slneld,  surrounding   the 
field.     It  is  usually  plain,  but  may  be 
charged. 

Bore  (bor),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bored 
(bord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boring.]  [OE. 
borien,  AS.  borian  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bora, 
Dan.  bore,  D.  boi'en,  OHG.  poron,  G. 
bohren,  L.  forare,  Gr.  ^apav  to  plow. 
Zend  bar.     V91.]     1.  To  perforate  or  Bordure. 

penetrate,  as  a  solid  body,  by  turning 
an  auger,  gimlet,  drill,  or  other  instrument ;  to  make  a 
round  liole  in  or  through  ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  to  bore  a  plank, 
I  'U  believe  aa  sooa  this  whole  earth  may  be  bored.    Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  enlarge  by  means  of  a  boring  instru- 
ment or  apparatus ;  as,  to  bore  a  steam  cylinder  or  a  gun 
barrel ;  to  bore  a  hole. 

Short  but  very  powerful  jaws,  by  means  whereif  the  insect 
can  bore,  as  with  a  centerhit,  a  cylindrical  passage  through  the 
most  solid  wood.  T.  it'.  Harris. 

3.  To  make  (a  passage)  by  laborious  effort,  as  in  bor- 
ing ;  as,  to  bore  one's  way  through  a  crowd  ;  to  force  a 
narrow  and  difficult  passage  through.  "  ^'hat  bustling 
crowds  I  bored."  Gay. 

4.  To  weary  by  tedious  iteration  or  by  dullness ;  to 
tire ;  to  trouble  ;  to  vex  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  pester. 

He  bores  nie  witli  5ome  trick.  Shak. 

Used  to  conic  and  bore  nic  at  rare  intervals.     Carlyk. 

5.  To  befool;  to  trick.     [Obs.} 

I  am  abused,  bctraved;  I  am  laughed  at,  scorned. 

Uaffled  auil'^ored,  it  seems.  IJciu.  5-  Fl. 

Bore,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  hole  or  perforation  with,  or 
jis  with,  a  boring  instrument ;  to  cut  a  circular  hole  by 
the  rotary  motion  of  a  tool ;  as,  to  bore  for  water  or  oil 
(/.  €.,  to  sink  a  well  by  boring  for  water  or  oil) ;  to  bore 
with  a  giudet ;  to  bore  into  a  tree  (as  insects). 

2.  To  be  pierced  or  penetrated  by  an  instrument  that 
cuts  as  it  turns  ;  as,  this  timber  does  not  bore  well,  or  is 
hard  to  bare. 

3.  To  push  forward  in  a  certain  direction  vrith  labo- 
rious effort. 

They  take  their  flight . . .  l}oriiig  to  the  west.     Dryden. 
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4.  {3fan,)  To  shoot  out  the  uose  or  toss  it  in  the  air; 

—  said  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

Bore(bor),  7i.   1.  A  hole  made  by  boring:  a  perforation. 

2.  The  internal  cyhudrical  cavity  of  a  gun,  cannon, 
pistol,  or  other  lirearra,  or  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 

The  bores  of  wind  instruments.  Bacon. 

Love'a  counselor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.        ^hak. 

3.  The  size  of  a  hole ;  the  interior  diameter  of  a  tube 
or  gun  barrel ;  the  cahber. 

4.  A  tool  for  making  a  hole  by  boring,  as  an  auger. 

5.  Cahber;  importance.     {_Obs.'] 

Yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.    Shak. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  by  prolixity  or  dull- 
ness ;  a  tiresome  person  or  affair ;  any  person  or  thing 
which  causes  ennui. 

It  is  as  ereat  a  bore  as  to  hear  a  poet  read  his  own  verses. 

"  Jiawthome. 

Bore,  n.  [Icel.  bara  wave :  cf.  G.  empor  upwards, 
OHG.  bor  height,  hurren  to  lift,  perh.  allied  to  AS.  be- 
Tan,  E.  1st  bear.  V92.]  {P^}/sicnl  Geog.)  (a)  A  tidal 
flood  which  regularly  or  occasionally  rushes  into  certain 
rivers  of  peculiar  configuration  or  location,  in  one  or 
more  waves  which  present  a  very  abrupt  front  of  consid- 
erable height,  dangerous  to  shipping,  as  at  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  in  South  America,  the  Hoogly  and  Indus,  in 
India,  and  the  Tsien-tang,  in  China,  (b)  Less  properly, 
a  very  high  and  rapid  tidal  flow,  when  not  so  abrupt, 
such  as  occurs  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  in  the  British 
Channel. 

Bore,  imp.  of  1st  &  2d  Bear. 

BoTe-al  (bo're-al),   a.     [L.   borealis :   cf.   F.  boreal. 
See  Boreas.]    Northern;  pertaining  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  north  wind  ;  as,  a  boreal  bird  ;  a  boreal  blast. 
So  from  their  own  clear  north  in  radiant  streams. 
Bright  over  Europe  bur&ts  the  banal  morn.         Thomson. 

II  Bo're-as  {-"s),  ?'.  [L.  boreas.,  Gr.  Bopeas.]  The 
north  wind  ;  —  usuallv  a  personification. 

Bore'COle'  (bor'koF),  ".  [Cf.  D.  boerenhool  (lit.)  hus- 
bandman's cabbage.]  A  brassicaceous  plant  of  many  va- 
rieties, cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  are  not  formed 
into  a  compact  head  like  the  cabbage,  but  are  loose,  and 
are  generally  curled  or  wrinkled  ;  kale. 

Bore'dom  (-dum),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  bored,  or 
pestered  ;  a  state  of  ennui.  Dickens. 

2.  The  realm  of  bores  ;  bores,  collectively. 

Bo-ree'  (bo-re'),  n.    Same  as  Bochree.    [Ois.]   Sui/t. 

Bor'el  (bor'el),  n.     See  Borrel. 

Boi'e-le  (b5r'e-le),  7i.  {Zool.}  The  smaller  two-homed 
rhinoceros  of  South  Af- 
rica (Afelodus  bicornis). 

Border      (bor'er),    n. 

1.  One  that  bores  ;  an 
instrument  for  boring. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)    {(i)  A  ni;i- 
rine,  bivalve  raoUusk,  of 
the    genus   Teredo  and 
allies,     which    burrows 
in  wood.     See  Teredo. 
(b)  Any  bivalve  mollusk 
{Saxicava,  Lithodouius^ 
etc.)   which  bores  into 
limestone    and     similar 
substances,     (c)  One  of 
the  larva;  of  many  species  of  insects,  which  penetrate 
trees,  a£  the  apple,  peach,  pine,  etc. 
See  Apple  borer,  under  Apple,     (d) 
The  hagfish  {Myxine), 

Bo'rlC  (bo'rTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing,  boron. 

Boric  acid,  a  whit«  crj'stalline  sub- 
stance B(0H)3,  easily  obtamed  from 
its  salts,  and  occurring  in  solution  in 
the  hot  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Bo'rlile  (bo'rid),  n.     (Chem.)  A        ,  ,        "  . 

binary  compound  of  boron  with  a  Adult  male  of  the 
more  positive  or  basic  element  or  (^Egeriaexitiosa). 
radical ;  —  formerly  called  horuret.       Nat.  size. 

Bor'lng  (boring),  n.    1.  The  act 
or  process  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  bores ;  as,  the  bor- 
ing of  cannon ;  the  boring  of  piles  and  ship  timbers  by 
certain  marine  mollusks. 

One  of  the  most  impnrtant  applications  of  boring  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  artcj-ian  wcll^.  Tomlinaon. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  boring. 

3.  jd.  The  chips  or  fragments  made  by  boring. 
Boring  bar,  a  revolving  or  stationary  bar,  carrying  one 

or  more  cutting  tools  for  drc-s.-^ing  round  holes."— Boring 
tool  I .\frftfl  Wnrkimi),  a  cutting  tool  placed  in  a  cutter 
held  tn  dress  round  lioles.  Knifjlit. 

Born  (born),  p.  p.  &.  a.  [vSec  Bear,  v.  /  ]  1.  Brought 
forth,  as  an  animal;  brought  into  life;  introduced  by 
birth. 

No  one  could  be  bom  into  elavcry  in  Jfcxico.     J'ro'catt. 

2.  Having  from  birtli  a  certain  charactf-r;  by  or  from 
birth;  by  nature;  innate;  as,  a  born  liar.  "A  born 
matchmaker.*'  W.  D.  J/owcll.s. 

Bom  again  fT'Ar'o/.),  regenerated;  renewed ;  having  re- 
ceived spiritual  life.  "  Except  a  man  hp:bomfigahi,]ni 
can  not  Rce  the  kingdom  of  God."  Jo/m  iii.  .'(.  —  Born 
dayB,  days  since  one  was  boni ;  lifetime.     [Colloq.] 

ported  ;  defrayed.    See  Bear,  v.  t. 

BOT'ne-ol  (bSr'nu-ol),  n.  \Iiomeo  -f  ■ol.'\  {Chem.)  A 
rare  variety  of  camphor,  C,r,H,;.OH,  resembling  ordinary 
camphor,  from  wliich  it  c^n  i>e  produced  by  reduction. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  {hnjobnUtnops  camjihnrn),  but  the  natural  bor- 
ncol  ifi  rart-ly  found  in  European  or  American  commerce, 
being  in  great  rcfpiest  by  tlm  ChincBc.  Called  also  lior- 
Tiro  rnmphor,  Mnlnii  cftniphor,  and  camphol. 

Bor'nite   (bor'nit),    n.      [Named   after  Von   Borriy   a 


Head  of  Eorele. 


mineralogist.]  (3/in.)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper,  contain- 
ing copper,  iron,  and  sulphur  ;  —  also  called  purple  cojiper 
oj-e  {or  cnibrsci/c),  in  aUusion  to  the  colors  shown  upon 
the  slightly  tarnished  surface. 

Bo'ro-Qu'or-lde  (bo'r6-fiu'5r-Td  or  -Id),  ti.  [Boron  -\- 
Jluoride.']  {C/icin.)  A  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  hy- 
drogen, or  some  other  positive  element,  or  radical ;  — 
called  a.l&ojluoboride,  and  formerly  jiuoborate. 

Bo'ro-glyc'er-lde  (-glTs'er-Id  or  -id),  n.  [Boron  + 
glyceride.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  boric  acid  and 
glycerin,  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

Bo^ron  (bo'rSn),  7t.  [See  Borax.]  (Chem.)  A  non- 
metallic  element  occurring  abundantly  in  borax.  It  is 
reduced  with  difficulty  to  the  free  state,  when  it  can  be 
obtained  in  several  different  forms ;  viz.,  as  a  substance 
of  a  deep  olive  color,  in  a  semimetallic  form,  and  in  col- 
orless quadratic  crystals  similar  to  the  diamond  in  hard- 
ness and  other  properties.  It  occurs  in  nature  also  in 
boracite,  datolite,  tourmaline,  and  some  other  minerals. 
Atomic  weight  10.9.     Sjinbol  B. 

Bo'rO-sU'1-cate  (bo'r6-sTl'T-kiit),  n.  [Boron  -f  sili- 
cate.'} {C/iem.)  A  double  salt  of  boric  and  silicic  acids, 
as  in  the  natural  minerals  tourmaline,  datohte,  etc. 

Bor'OUgh  (bur'o),  7).  [OE.  burgh,  burw,  born,  port, 
town,  burrow,  AS.  burh,  burg ;  akin  to  Icel.,  S\v.,  &  Dan. 
borg.,  OS.  &  B.  burg.,  OHG.  jmruc,  pure,  MHG.  6«rc,  G. 
burg,  Goth,  bailrgs;  and  from  the  root  of  AS.  beorgan 
to  hide,  save,  defend,  G.  6ej-^-?7i  ;  or  perh.  from  that  of 
AS.  beorg  hill,  mountain.  V95.  See  Bury,  ?'.  /.,  and 
cf.  BuHROw,  Burg,  Bury.h.,  Burgess,  Iceberg,  Borrow, 
Harbor,  Hauberk.]  1.  In  England,  an  incorporated 
town  that  is  not  a  city  ;  also,  a  town  that  sends  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  in  Scotland,  a  body  corporate,  con- 
sisting of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  erected 
by  the  sovereign,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction;  in  Amer- 
ica, an  incorporated  town  or  ^'illage,  as  in  Pemisylvania 
and  Connecticut.  Burrill.     Erskine. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  a 
borough  ;  as,  the  borough  voted  to  lay  a  tax. 

Close  borough,  or  Pocket  borough,  a  borough  having  the 
riglit  of  ht-iiding  a  member  to  Parliament,  whose  nomina- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  —  Rotten  borough, 
a  name  given  to  any  borough  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  18;i2,  cont.iint'il  but  few 
voters,  yet  retained  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member  to 
Parliament. 

Bor'ough,  71.  [See  Borrow.]  (O.  Eng.  Law)  (n)  An 
association  of  men  who  gave  pledges  or  sureties  to  the 
king  for  tlie  goDd  beliavior  of  each  other,  {b)  The  pledge 
or  surety  thus  given.  Blackst07ie.     Tomlins. 

Bor'OUgli-EngllBh  (-Tn'glTsh),  n.  {Eiig.  Law)  A 
custom,  as  in  some  ancient  borouglis,  by  wliich  lands  and 
tenements  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  instead  of  the 
eldest ;  or,  if  the  owner  have  no  issue,  to  the  youngest 
brother.  Blackstone. 

Bor'ough-head'  (-lied')'  "■  See  Headborough.  [Obs.'] 

Bor'ough-hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  A  headborough ;  a 
borsholdcr. 

Bor'ough-mas'ter  (-mds'ter),  n.  [Cf.  Burgomaster.] 
Tilt-  mayor,  governor,  or  bailiff  of  a  borough. 

Bor'OUgh-mon'ger  (-muij'gei),  n.     One  who  buys  or 

s.'lN  thi-  parliaiiicntarv  scats  of  boroughs. 

Bor'ough-mon'ger-ing,  Bor'ough-mon'ger-y  (-J),  n. 

Till'  prrictiiTS  nf  a  boroughmouger. 

Bor-rach'O  (l-or-racli'o),  n.     See  Borachio.     [Obs.'] 

Bor'rage  (i-r.r'raj),  7k,  Bor-rag'i-na'ceous  (bOr-rSj'T- 
na'Kliiis),  a.,  etc.    See  Borage,  ?(.,  etc. 

Bor'rel  (bSr'rSl),  n.  [OF.  burd  a  kind  of  coarse  wool- 
en cloth,  fr.  F.  burc  drugget.  See  Bureau.  Rustic  and 
common  people  dressed  in  this  cloth,  wliich  was  prob.  so 
called  from  its  color.]  1.  Coarse  woolen  cloth  ;  hence, 
coarse  clothing ;  a  garment.     [ObS:'\  Chaucer. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  stuff,  of  silk  and  wool. 

Bor'rel,  ".  [Prob.  from  BoRREL.  «.]  Ignorant;  un- 
learned ;  belonging  to  the  lait}-,     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Bor'row  (bSr'ro),  V.  t.  {imp.  &.  p.  p.  Borrowed 
(-rod);  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Borrowing.]  [OE.  boruett,  AS. 
borgian,  fr.  borg,  horh,  pledge  ;  akin  to  D.  borg,  G. 
borg  ;  prob.  f r.  root  of  AS.  beorgan  to  protect.  V95- 
See  1st  Borough.]  1.  To  receive  from  another  ac  a  loan, 
with  the  implied  or  expressed  intention  of  returning  the 
identical  article  or  its  equivalent  iii  kind  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  lend. 

2.  (Arith.)  To  take  (one  or  more)  from  the  next  higher 
denomination  in  order  to  add  it  to  the  next  lower  ;  — a 
term  of  subtraction  when  the  figure  of  the  subtrahend 
is  larger  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 

3.  To  copy  or  imitate ;  to  adopt ;  as,  to  borrow  the 
style,  manner,  or  opinions  of  another. 

Rites  borrowed  from  the  ancients.         ^f^^'aulay. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man.  who  hath  a  IJihlc  in  his  hnnrls.  tn 

borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  m   abundance;    hut  to 

make  them  hiaown  is  a  work  of  grace  only  from  above.  Milton. 

4.  To  feign  or  counterfeit.  ^^Borrou-ed  hair.''^  Spenser. 

The  borrowed  majesty  of  England.  Shak. 

5.  To  receive  ;  to  take  ;  to  derive. 

Any  drop  thou  bormirfrht  from  thy  mother.         Shak. 
To  borrow  trouble,  to  be  needlessly  troubled;  to  be  over- 
npprehensive. 

Bor'row,  ti.  1.  Something  deposited  as  security;  a 
pledge;  a  surety  ;  a  hostage.     [Obs.} 

Yc  may  retain  as  Mrfoi/'s  my  twopricsts.    Sir  U".  Scott. 
2.  The  act  of  borrowing.     [Obs.] 

Of  ymir  royal  presence  I  'U  adventure 
The  barrow  of  a  week.  Shak. 

Bor'row-er  C-er),  n.    One  who  borrows. 

Neither  a  borrotrrr  nor  a  lender  he.  Sfink. 

Borsliold'or  (  bCrs'liold'er),  n.  [OK.  borsoldrr ; 
prob.  fr,  AS.  borg,  gen.  barges,  pledge  -f  raldor  cMcr, 
Hi-e  BoitiLow,  aiirl  Elder,  i7.]  {Eng.  Lau)  The  head  or 
chii-f  of  a  titliing,  or  borough  (see  'Jd  Borough)  ;  the 
headborough  ;  ft  jjarish  constable.  J^pelman. 

Bort  (bort),  71.     Imperfectly  crystallized   or  coarse 


diamonds,  or  fragments  made  in  cutting  good  diamondi^ 

which  are  reduced  to  powder  and  used  in  lapidary  work, 

Bo'ni-ret  (bo'ru-rSt),  n.     {Chem.)  A  boride.       [Obs.] 

Bor'we  (bur'we),7i.  Pledge ;  borrow.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

I  Bos  (bOs),  71.  [L.,  ox,  cow.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
ruminant  quadrupeds,  mcluding  the  wild  and  domeetic 
cattle,  distinguished  by  a  stout  body,  hollow  horuB,  and 
a  large  fold  of  skin  hanging  froja  the  neck. 

I!  Bo'sa  (bo'za),  7i.  [Ar.  bUza,  Pers.  buzah :  cf.  E. 
bosan.]     A  drink,  used  in  the  East.     See  BozA. 

Bos'cage  (bSs'ktij),?!.  [OF.  boscage  grove,  F.  bocage^ 
fr.  LL.  boscus,  buscus,  thicket,  wood.     See  1st  Bush.] 

1.  A  growth  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  underwood  ;  a  tliicket ; 
tliick  foliage  ;  a  wooded  landscape. 

2.  {0.  Eng.  Law)  Food  or  sustenance  for  cattle,  ob- 
tained from  bushes  and  trees ;  also,  a  tar  on  wood. 

Bosh  (b5sh),  n.  [Cf .  G.  j'osse  joke,  trifie  ;  It.  bozzo  a 
rough  stone,  bozzetto  a  rough  sketch,  s-bozzo  a  rough 
draught,  sketch.]     Figure;  outline;  show.     [OJis.] 

Bosh,  11.  [Turk.]  Empty  talk ;  contemptible  non- 
sense ;  trash  ;  humbug.     [Colloq.'] 

Bosh,  n.  ;  pi.  BosHEs  (-5z).  [Cf.  G.  hoschung  a  slope.] 

1.  One  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  a  blast 
furnace ;  also,  one  of  the  hollow  iron  or  brick  sides  c( 
the  bed  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace. 

2.  pL  The  lower  part  of  a  blast  furnace,  which  elopes 
inward,  or  the  widest  space  at  the  top  of  this  part. 

3.  In  forging  and  smelting,  a  trough  in  which  tools 
and  ingots  are  cooled. 

II  Bosh'^bok  (-b5k),  n.  [D.  hosch  wood  -\-  bok  buck.^ 
{Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  antelope.     See  Bush  buck. 

II  Bosh'vark  (bSsh'viirk),  n.  [D.  bosch  wood  -f  varken 
pig.]    {Zo'vl.)  The  bush  hog.   See  under  Bush,  a  thickett 

II  Bos'les-man  (bSs'ySs-m^u),  n.  ;  pi.  Bosjesmans. 
[D.  boschjesman.]    Sec  Bushman. 

Bosk  (!io=k),  7).  [See  Bosket.]  A  thicket;  a  small 
wood.     *'  Through  bosk  and  dell."  Sir  W,  Scott. 

Bos'kage  (bSs'kSj),  n.    Same  as  Boscage. 

ThnJiJinp  the  somber  bi.mlagc  of  the  wood.    Tennj/son^ 

Boslcet,  Bos'quet  (bSsOiEt),  n.  [F,  bosquet  a  little 
wood,  dim.  fr.  LL.  boscus.  See  Boscage,  and  cf.  Bou- 
quet.] {Gardening)  A  grove  ;  a  thicket ;  shrubbery  ;  an 
inclosure  formed  by  branches  of  trees,  regularly  or  irreg- 
ularly disposed. 

Boskl-ness  (bSs'kT-nSs),  n.  Boscage ;  also,  the  state 
or  (juality  of  being  bosky. 

Bosk'y  (b5s'ky),n.  [Cf.  Bushy.]  1.  "Woody  or  bushy ;; 
covered  with  boscage  or  thickets.  Milton. 

2.  Caused  by  boscage. 

Darkened  over  by  long  boshj  ehadows.      H-  Jamest 

Bos'om  (bSGz'um;  277),  n.  [AS.  bosm;  akin  to  D. 
hozem.  Fries,  bosm,  OHG.  puosum,  G.  biisen,  and  proK 
E.  bough.]  1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being;  the  part, 
between  the  arms,  to  which  anything  ia  pressed  whea 
embraced  by  thera. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife.        Shak. 

2.  The  breast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passion», 
affections,  and  operations  of  the  mind;  consciousness; 
secret  thoughts. 

Tut,  I  nm  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
"Wherefore  they  do  it.  Shak. 

If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hiding  my  in- 
iquity in  my  hosmii.  Joh  xxxi.  a3^ 

3.  Embrace  ;  loving  or  affectionate  inclosure  ;  fold. 

Within  the  bosom  of  that  church.  Jlooker. 

4.  Any  thing  or  place  resembling  the  breast;  a  sup- 
porting surface;  an  inner  recess;  the  interior;  as,  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  '^  The  bosom  of  the  ocean."  Addison. 

5.  Tlie  part  of  the  dress  worn  upon  the  breast ;  an  ar- 
ticle, or  a  portion  of  an  article,  of  dress  to  be  worn  upon 
the  breast ;  as,  the  bosom  of  a  shirt ;  a  linen  bosom. 

ITe  nut  his  hand  into  his  bosom  :  and  when  he  took  it  out.  he- 
hoM,  iiis  hand  was  leprous  as  enow.  i'j.  iv,  0. 

6.  Inclination;  desire.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

7.  A  depression  round  the  eye  of  a  millstone.  Knight. 
Bos'om,  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bosom. 

2.  Intimate  ;  confidential  ;  familiar ;  trusted  ;  cher- 
ished ;  beloved  ;  as,  a  bosom  friend. 

Bos'om,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bosomed  (-5md) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  BosoMiKQ.]    1.  To  inclose  or  carry  in  the  bosom.; 
to  keep  with  care  ;  to  take  to  heart ;  to  cherish. 
Jio.<om  up  my  counsel, 
You  '11  find  it  wholesome.  Shak~ 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  from  view;  to  embosom. 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  Pc^e. 

Bos'omed  (booz'umd),  a.  Having,  or  resembling,  a 
boFfim  ;  kept  in  the  bosom  ;  hidden. 

Bos'om-y  (-J),  f-  Characterized  by  recesses  or  she!- 
tcri'd  hollows. 

Bo'son  (boVn),  71.    See  Boatswain.    [Obs."]   Dryden- 

Bos-po'rl-an  (hCs-po'rl-'/n),  a.  [L.  Bosporus,  Gr. 
Botrrropo?,  lit.,  or-/ord,  the  ox's  or  heifer's  ford,  on  ac- 
count of  lo's  passage  here  as  a  heifer;  fr.  ^oO;  ox,  heifer 
+  jrdpos  ford.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thracian  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

The  Alans  forced  the  liosporian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute, 
and  exterminated  llie  Touriuns.  Touke. 

Bos'lK>-rus  (b5s'po-ru.s),  n.  [L.]  A  strait  or  narrow 
sea  between  two  seas,  or  a  lake  and  a  sen  ;  as,  the  Bos- 
porus (formerly  the  Thracian  Bosporus)  or  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
the  CAimnoTian  Bo.tpoivis,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Azof.     ['Written  also  Bosphorus.] 

Bos'qnet  (bos'ket),  7i.    See  Bosket. 

Boss  (bun;  lir»),  n.;  pi.  Bosses  i-Vz).  [OE.  boce, 
hose,  borhc,  OF.  biicr,  bnchr,  ho.'i.tr,  F.  basse,  of  G.  origin  ; 
cf.  OHG.  bozo  tuft,  hunch,  OHG.  bvzan,  MHG.  bozen,  to 
beat.  Seo  Beat,  and  cf.  Botch  a  swelling.]  1.  Any 
protubenant  part;  a  round,  swelling  part  or  body;  ii 
knohlikf  process  ;  an,  a  bo.is  of  wood. 

2.  A  protuberant  ornament  on  any  work,  either  of  dif- 
ferent material  from  that  of  the  work  or  of  the  same,  as 
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upon  a  buckler  or  bridle ;  a  stud ;  a  knob ;  the  central 
projection  of  a  shield.     See  Umbiltcus. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  projecting  ornauient  placed  at  the  iiiter- 
aectiojia  of  tlie  ribs  of  ceilings,  \vhetlit*r  vaulted  or  Hat, 
and  in  other  sitnations. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  bus  box,  Dan.  bosscl  A  wooden  vessel  for 
the  mortar  used  in  tiling  or  masonry,  Iiuuk  by  a  hook 
from  the  laths,  or  from  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.        Gwiil. 

6.  i3Jec/i.)  {(/)  Tlio  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft,  on  which 
a  wlmel  is  keyed,  or  at  the  end,  where  it  is  coupled  to 
anotlier.     {fi)  A  swage  or  die  used  for  sliaping  metals. 

6.  A  liead  or  reservoir  of  water.     [Ohs.] 

Boss  (bos),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IIossEii  (bJ5st) ;  p.  pr. 
&  I'h.  )}.  iJu.s.siNG.]  [OE.  bocen,  fv.  OF.  bocin:  See  the 
preceding  word.]     To  ornament  with  boswes  ;  to  stud. 

Boss,  71-  [I->.  bdfis  master.]  A  master  workman  or 
Buperinti'ndi'nt ;  a  director  or  manager  ;  a  political  dic- 
tator.    [Sldiuj,  U.  A'.] 

Boss,  V-  t.  To  hold  mastery  over  ;  to  direct  or  super- 
intend ;  as,  to  linss  tlio  house.     [Slang,  U.  S.'\     Ihirtlett. 

Boss,  t'.  ('.  To  be  master  ;  to  act  the  boss.  \_Sl<nig,U.  S.'\ 

Boss'age  (-uj ).  n.  [F.  bossage,  fr.  bosse.  See  Boss  a 
fitnd]  1.  {Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  buiUling,  left  rough  and 
proji-L-ting,  to  bo  alterward  carved  into  shape.  Gwilt. 

2.  {Arch.)  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  wliicli 
seem  to  advance  beyond  the  level  of  tTie  building,  by  rea- 
son of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  tlie  joinings.    Gwilt. 

Bossed  (host),  n.     Embossed  ;  also,  bossy. 

Bos'set  (bi5s's5t),  n.  [Cf.  Boss  a  stud.]  {Zo'61.)  A  ru- 
diiiu'iilul  antler  of  a  young  male  of  the  red  deer. 

Boaslsm  (bos'Tz'm),  n.  The  rule  or  practices  of 
bosses,  esp.  political  bosses.     [Slang^  U.S.] 

Boss'y  (-J),  ".     Ornamented  witli  bosses;  studded. 

Uis  head  rcchningon  his  &o.sj!£/ shield.  ]'o/>c. 

BOB'sy  (bOs'sJ),  n.  [Cf.  Bos.]  A  cow  or  calf;  — 
familiarly  so  called.     [U.  S.'\  Barilett. 

Bos^'ton  (bos'tun;  115),  n.  A  game  at  cards,  played 
by  four  persons,  with  two  packs  of  fifty-two  cards  each  ; 
—  said  to  be  so  called  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
to  have  been  invented  by  officers  of  the  French  army  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Bos-well'l-an  (b3z-w6Kt-(in),  n.  Relating  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  .Johnson. 

Bos'well-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     Tiie  style  of  Boswell. 

Bot  Cb5t),  n.     {ZodL)  See  Bots. 

Bo-tan'lc  (bn-tiin'Tk),  1  a.      [Cf.  F.  hotanique.     See 

Bo-tan^lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  Botany.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  botany ;  relating  to  the  study  of  plants ;  as,  a  bulan- 
iciil  system,  arrangement,  textbook,  expedition.  —  Bo- 
tan'Jc-al-ly,  adv. 

Botanic  garden,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
plants  i-ollected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  —Botanic  physician,  a  physician  whose 
medicines  consist  chierty  of  lierbs  and  roots. 

Bot'a-nlst  (bSfi-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hotaniste.'\  One 
skilled  in  botany ;  one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  plants. 

Bot'a-nlze  (-ntz),  v,  i.  {iinp.  &  p- jy-  Botanized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Botanizing  (-ni'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
bofdiiiser.}  To  seek  after  plants  for  botanical  investiga- 
tion ;  to  study  plants. 

Bot'a-nlze,  v.  t.    To  explore  for  botanical  purposes. 

Bot'a-ni'zer  (-ni'zei),  n.     One  who  botanizes. 

Bot'a-nol'o-ger(b5t'a-n5l'6-ier),  jK  Abotanist.  [Obs."] 

Bot'a-nol'O-gy  (-jy),  «.  {Botany  4-  -logg:  cf.  F. 
hotnii'dugicl     The  science  of  botany.     [Obs-I        Bailey. 

Bot'a-no-man'cy  (b5t'a-no-m5n'sJ),  n.  [Botany  + 
-ninnci!:  cf.  F.  hatanomantie.']  An  ancient  species  of 
divination  by  means  of  plants,  esp.  sage  and  fig  leaves. 

Bot'a-ny  (l^f^fa-ny),  n. ;  pi.  Botanies  (-uTz).  [F. 
botiini(ji«',  a.  &  n.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ojaviKos  botanic,  fr.  /Sotovtj 
herb,  plant,  fr.  ^oo-xctt-  to  feed,  graze.]  1.  The  science 
wliich  treats  of  the  structure  of  plants,  the  functions  of 
their  parts,  their  places  of  growth,  their  classification, 
and  the  terms  which  are  employed  iu  their  description 
and  denomination.     See  Plant. 

2.  A  book  which  treats  of  the  science  of  botany. 

13^^  Botany  is  divided  into  various  departments ;  as. 
Structural  Botany,  which  investigates  the  .structure  and 
organic  cnnipositii-n  of  jilaiits  ;  Phyalologlcal  Botany,  the 
study  of  their  fimctinns  and  lit'-  ;  and  Syatematic  Botany, 
which  has  to  do  with  their  classification,  description, 
nomenclature,  etc. 

Bot'a-ny  Bay'  (ba')-  a  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of 
Australia,  aud  an  English  convict  settlement  there ;  — 
BO  called  from  the  number  of  new  plants  found  on  Its 
shore  at  its  discovery  by  Cook  in  1770. 

Hence,  any  place  to  which  desperadoes  resort. 

Botany  Bay  kino  (J/cf/.),  an  astringent,  reddish  sub- 
stance consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  several  Aus- 
tralian species  of  Enrnlijpl^iS.  —Botany  Bay  reein  (Afed.), 
a  resin  of  reddish  yellow  color,  resembling  eamboge.  tlie 
product  of  ditTerent  Australian  species  ot  Xantkoi-rfujea, 
esp.  the  grass  tree  (A',  ftastili. 


Bo-tar'gO  (bo-tar'g6),  n.  [It.  hottarga,  hodaricn  ;  or 
Sp.  botarya;  a  kind  of  large  sausages,  a  sort  of  wide 
breeches:  cf.  F.  bnnfurgue.']  A  sort  of  cake  or  sausage, 
made  of  the  salted  roes  of  the  nuillet,  much  used  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

Botch  (bSch;  '224).  n.  ;  pi.  Botches  (-Sz).     [Same  as 

Boss  a  stud.     For  senses  2  &  3  cf.  D.  hotsen  to  beat,  akin 

to  E.  beat.'\     1.  A  swelling  on  the  skin  ;  a  large  ulcerous 

affection;  aboil;  au  eruptive  disease.     [Obs.  or  Dial.'] 

Jiotchcs  and  blains  must  all  hia  flesh  eniboes.      Milton. 

2.  A  patch  pvit  on,  or  a  part  of  a  garment  patched  or 
mended  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

3.  Work  done  in  a  bungling  manner ;  a  clumsy  per- 
formance ;  a  piece  of  work,  or  a  place  in  work,  marred 
in  the  doing,  or  not  properly  finished  ;  a  bungle. 

To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botclfs  in  the  work.  Shak. 

Botch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Botched  (bocht)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Botching.]  [See  Botch,  n.]  1.  To  mark  with, 
or  as  with,  botches. 

Young  Ilylas,  hntdieil  with  staina.  Garth. 


Botflvof  lloree  ( Gastrophilus  rr/ui).  a  Larva 
or  lifit ;  /.  Adult  female  Butfly.  Sonit-what 
enlarged, 


2.  To  repair ;  to  mend  ;  esp.  to  patch  in  a  clnmfly  or 
imperfect  maimer,  as  a  garment ;  — Bonietimes  with  h/j. 

Sick  bodies  ...  to  be  kuiit  and  hotrht-i  ii|»  fur  a  tunc, 

JiutitjiiniiH  {M'ir<'»  Utopia). 

3.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskillfuUy;  to  ex- 
press or  perform  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  to  spoil  or  nmr, 
as  by  unskillful  work. 

For  treason  hatched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  banc.    Dryilfu. 

BotCh'ed-ly  (bQch'Rd-iy),  adv.     In  a  clumsy  manner. 

BotCh'er  (-er),  n.    1.  Onu  who  mends  or  patches,  ewp. 

a  tailor  or  cobbler.  Shak. 

2.  A  clnniHy  or  careless  workman  ;  a  bungler. 

3.  {Zi.i'nl.)  A  young  Halmou  ;  a  grilse. 
Botch'er-ly,  n.     Bungling;  awkward.     [A*.] 
Botch'er-y  (-J),  n.    A  botching,  or  that  which  is  dono 

by  botching  ;  clumHy  or  careless  workmanship. 

Botch'y  (-y),  a.  Marked  with  botches ;  full  of  bot(!be8 ; 
poorly  done.     **ThiH  batchy  business."  Bp.  Watson. 

BotO  (bot),  n.  [Old  form  of  hoot;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition. See  Iflt  Boot.]  {Laiv)  (a)  Compensation  ; 
amends ;  satisfaction  ;  expiation ;  as,  man  bote,  a  com- 
pensation for  a  man  slain,  {b)  Payment  of  any  kind. 
Bouvier.     (c)  A  privilege  or  allowance  of  neceasaries. 

C?F^  This  word  is  still  used  in  composition  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Flinch  t'slui,  i:\,  supplies,  necessaries;  as, 
liouse/(f'/f,  a  snlliciency  u\  wood  to  repair  a  house,  or  for 
fuel,  sometimes  called  tivehotc  ;  so  plowZ-^o/^,  carilxitt', 
wood  for  making  or  repairing  instruments  of  husbandry  ; 
haybote  or  heagi'botf,  wood  for  hedges,  fences,  etc. 
These  were  privileges  enjoyed  by  tenants  under  the 
feudal  system.  Hurrill.    Bouvier.     Blackstonc. 

Bote'IesS,  ".     Unavailing;  in  vain.     See  Bootless. 

Bot'Ily'  (bSt'rii'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  dipterous  insect  of 
the  family  CEs- 
tri(l,T,  of  many 
different  spe- 
cie.g,  some  of 
which  are  par- 
ticularly trou- 
blesome to  do- 
mestic animals, 
as  the  hor.se,  ox, 
and  sheep,  on 
which  they  de- 
posit their  eggs. 
A  counnou  spe- 
cies is  one  of  the 
botflies  of  the 
horse  {Gastro- 
philus    equi)y 

the  larvae  of  which  {hots)  are  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
the  animal,  where  they  live  several  months  and  pass 
through  their  larval  states.  Iu  tropical  America  one 
species  sometimes  lives  under  the  human  skin,  and  an- 
other in  the  stomach.    See  Gadfly. 

Both  (both),  a.  or  jfron.  [OE.  boihe,  bnpe,  fr.  Icel. 
baSir  ;  akin  to  Dan.  baade,  Sw.  hada,  Gotli.  bajOp.':,  OHG. 
heide,  bede^G.  &  D.  betde,  also  AS.  hegen,  ba,  bit,  Goth. 
bat,  and  Gr.  a/nc^w,  L.  ambo,  Litb.  aba,  OSlav.  oba,  Skr. 
ubha.  V310.  Cf.  Amb-.]  The  one  and  the  other;  the 
two  ;  the  pair,  without  exception  of  either. 

(H^^  It  is  generally  used  adjectively  with  nouns ;  as, 
both  horses  ran  away  ;  but  with  pronouns,  aud  often  with 
nouns,  it  is  used  substantively,  and  followed  by  of. 

It  frequently  stands  as  a  pronoun. 

She  rlone  is  heir  to  both  of  ue.  Shnk. 

Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abinie- 
Icch ;  and  fioth  of  them  made  a  covenant.  Gen.  xxi.  27. 

He  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  his  rank,  because  he  can  bear 
tlie  Insa  of  his  estate  ;  but  he  will  bear  both,  because  he  is  pre- 
pared for  both,  JioHiifibroKe. 

It  is  often  used  in  apposition  with  nouns  or  pronouns. 
Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes^.        .Vial. 
This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways.     Miltnn. 

Both  now  always  precedes  any  other  attributive  words  ; 
as,  both  their  armies ;  both  our  eyes. 

Both  of  is  used  before  pronouns  in  the  objective  rase  ; 
as,  both  o/us,  them,  whom,  etc. ;  but  before  substantives 
its  use  is  collo<]uial,  both  (without  oj )  being  the  preferred 
form  ;  as,  both  the  brothers. 

Both,  conj.    As  well ;  not  only ;  equally. 

Both  precedes  the  first  of  two  coordinate  words  or 
plirases,  and  is  followed  by  <ii'd  Iipfnrt-  tbi'  other,  both 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . ;  as  well  the  one  as  the  ntlicr  ;  imt  only  this, 
but  also  that;  equally  the  fornu-r  and  the  latter.  It  is 
also  sometimes  followed  by  more  than  two  coiirdinate 
words,  connected  by  and  expressed  or  uuderstood. 

To  judge  both  quick  and  dead.  Milton. 

A  masterpiece 'io//(  for  argument  onrf  style,    G'lhtxmith. 

To  whom  bofhe  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene.     Ctiaurer, 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound.     Goldsmith. 

Jle  prayeth  well  who  toveth  well 

iioth  man  'nt<l  bird  and  beast.  Colerid'/e. 

Both'er  (bfith'er).  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Bothered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BoTHERiNO.]  [Cf.  Ir.  bnnidhirt  trouble, 
bnaidhrim  I  vex.]  To  annoy  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  worry  ;  to 
perplex.     See  Pother. 

(IT^^  The  imperative  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion mildly  imprecatory. 

Both'er,  v.  i.  To  feel  care  or  anxiety ;  to  make  or 
take  trouble ;  to  be  troublesome. 

Without  bothering  about  it.  II..Tamef. 

Both'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bothers ;  state 
of  perplexity  or  annoyance ;  embarrassment ;  worry  ; 
disturbance  ;  petty  trouble  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  bother. 

Both'er-a'tlon  (both'er-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  both- 
ering, or  state  of  being  bothered  ;  cause  of  trouble  ;  per- 
plpxity:  annoyance  :  vexation.     [Collog.'] 

Eoth'er-er  (botii^r-er),  n.    One  who  bothers. 

Both'er-some  (-siim),  a.  Vexatious  ;  causing  bother  ; 
causing  troulde  or  perplexity  ;  troublesome. 

Both'-handS'  (both'bandz'),  "■     A  factotum.     [E.I 
He  is  his  intister's  bolh-hamlf,  I  assure  yon.    P.Jonson. 

Both'le  (both'T),  n.     Same  as  Bothy.    [.Sco^] 


Both'nl-an  (b?5th'iiT-«n),  1  a.      Of    or   pertaining    to 
Both'oic  (borh'iilk),         j      Bothnia,    a    country    o! 
nortliifrn  Kurop.',  or  to  a  gulf  of  the  name  name  which 
forms  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

II  Both-ren'ohy-ma  (beth-ri-n'kT-uii),  n.  [Gr.  piflpo^ 
pit  ■{-  iy^vfjia  something  poured  in.  F'ormed  like;>ar«i- 
chyiiia.]  (//o^)  Dotted  or  pitted  ductM  or  veBflelfi  form- 
ing till':  pori^s  seen  iu  many  kind.'i  of  wood. 

Both'y  (buth'5'),  Booth'y  (bobtli'5'),  n. ;  pi.  -ieb  (-Tz). 
[Scottish.  Cf.  Booth,]  A  wooden  but  or  humble  oot, 
esp.  a  rude  hut  or  barrack  for  unmarried  farm  servants; 
a  shepherd's  or  hunter's  hut ;  a  booth.     [.SVo/,] 

II  Bo'tO-cu'dos  (bo'to-kob'doz),  n.  pi.  [I'g.  hotoqu^ 
stopple.  So  called  because  they  wear  a  wooden  plug  in 
tlie  pierced  lower  lip.]  A  Brazilian  tribe  of  ludiaus, 
noted  for  their  use  of  poisons;  —  also  called  Aymbords. 

Bo'  tree' (bo'  tre')-  {Bot.)  The  peepul  tree;  esp., 
the  very  ancient  tree  Btandiug  at  Anurajahpoora  in  Cey- 
lon, grown  from  a  slip  of  the  tree  under  which  Gautama 
is  said  to  have  received  the  heavenly  light  and  so  to  have 
become  Buddha. 

The  eacrcd  tfi  tree  of  the  Buddhistn  (Fioai  religiom),  which 

is  planted  cIobc  to  every  tenii)Ie,  anil  attracts  almost  at- much 

veneration   an  the  statue  of  the  cod    himself.  ...  It  differs 

frirni  the   banyan  (I'lcwt  Jndica)  by  sending  down   no  roots 

from  its  branchii-.  Tennenf. 

Bot'ry-O-gen  (bCfrT-o-jen),  n.      [Gr.  ^orpu?  cluster 

of  grapes  -\   -'jm.']     {Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron 

of  a  i]..  p  ri  d  cnlnr.     It  often  occurs  in  botryoidal  form. 

Bot'ry-Old  (bot'rT-oid),  I  rt.     [Gr. /Sirpv?   a  cluster  of 

Bot'ry-oid'al  (-oiM«l),  (      grapes  +   •aid.']       Having 

the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  like  a  cluster  of  grapes, 

as  a  mineral  presenting  an  aggregation  of  small  spherical 

or  spheroidal  prominences. 

Bot'ry-0-Ute  (bi5t'rT-o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  /Bdrpus  cluster  of 
grapes  4- -/(7f.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  datolite,  usually 
having  a  botryoidal  stiucture. 

Bot'ry-Ose'  (-osOi  "■  {Bot.)  {a)  Having  the  form  of  a. 
cluster  of  grapes,  {b)  Of  the  racemose  or  acropetal  type 
of  inflorescence.  Gray. 

Bots  (bSts),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Gael,  botus  belly  worm,  6m- 
^er^fi?  maggot.]  {Zool.)  The  larvie  of  several  species  of 
botfly,  especially  those  larvn-  which  infest  the  ttoinach^ 
throat,  or  intestines  of  the  horse,  and  are  fupposed  to  b& 
the  cause  of  various  ailments.  [Written  also  boils.']  See 
Illrn't.  of  Botfly. 
Bot-tlne'  (bot-ten'),  n.     [F.    See  Boot  (for  the  foot).} 

1.  A  small  boot ;  a  lady's  boot. 

2.  An  appliance  resembling  a  email  boot,  furnished 
with  straps,  buckles,  etc.,  used  to  correct  or  prevent  dis- 
tortions in  the  lower  extremities  of  children.  Dimglison. 

Bot'tle  (bSt't'l),  71.  [OE  botcl,  botelle,  OF.  botel,  bou- 
teille,  F.  bouteille,  fr.  LL.  buticida,  dim,  of  bntis,  6u«ij» 
biitta,  flask.  Cf.  Bdtt  a  cask.]  1.  A  hollow  vessel,  usu- 
ally of  glass  or  earthenware  (but  fonnerly  of  leather), 
with  a  narrow  neck  or  mouth,  for  holding  liquids. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  bottle  ;  as  much  as  a  bottle  con- 
tains ;  as,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine. 

3.  Fig.  :  Intoxicating  liquor ;  as,  to  drown  one's  reason 
in  the  bottle. 

CW"  Battle  is  much  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound. 

Bottle  ale,  bottled  ale.  [Ob.':.]  -SZ/'/A-.  —  Bottle  bmah,  a. 
cylindrical  nriisli  for  cleansing  the  interior  of  bottles. — 
Bottle  fleh  (.2''^'(i/.i,  a  kind  of  deep-sea  eel  {Saecophurynxr 
amjnilhio iis\,  rfmarkal.b-  fi>r  its  baglike  gullet,  which 
enables  it  to  swallow  tishe.s  two  or  three  times  its  own 
size.  —  Bottle  flower.  (Bat.)  Same  as  Bluebottle.  —  Bot- 
tle glass,  a  coarse,  green  glass,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bottles.  Ure.  —  Bottle  gourd  ( Bot.),  the  common  gourd 
or  calabash  [Lagenaria  Vidoaris),  whose  shell  is  used  for 
bottles,  dippers,  etc.  —  Bottle  crasB  {/Ud.*,  a  nutritious 
fodder  grass  {Setaria  qlanca  and  .S.  i  iridi.';) ;  —  called  also 
/n.r/(7;7,  and  areen  forfail.  —  Bottle  tit  I  Zool.),  the  Euro- 
pean long-tailed  titmouse  ;  — so  called  from  the  shape  of 
Its  nest.  —Bottle  tree  iBof.).  an  Australian  tree  {Sterenlia 
riijif-'^tris),  with  a  l>ot  tie-shaped,  or  greatly  swollen,  tnmk. 
—  Feeding  bottle.  Nursing  bottle,  a  bottle  with  a  rubber 
nipple  (generally  with  au  intervening  tube),  used  in 
feeding  infants. 

Bot'tle,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bottled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bottling  (-tlTng).]  To  put  into  bottles  ;  to  in- 
close in,  or  as  in,  a  bottle  or  bottles  ;  to  keep  or  restrain 
as  in  a  bottle ;  as,  to  bottle  wine  or  porter ;  to  bottle  up 
one's  wTath. 

Bot'tle,  n.  [OE.  botel,  OF.  hotel,  dim.  of  F.  botte  ;  cf. 
OHG.  bozo  bunch.  See  Boss  stud.]  A  bundle,  esp.  of 
bay.     [Ob.-;,  or  Piov.  Enfj-I  Chaucer.    Shak, 

Bot'tled  (-t'ld).  n.  1.  Put  into  bottles;  inclosed  ia. 
bottles;  jient  up  in,  or  as  in.  a  bottle. 

2.  Having  the  shape  of  a  bottle  ;  protuberant.     Shak. 

Bot'tle  green'  (b5t't'l  gren')-  A  dark  shade  of 
green,  like  that  of  bottle  glass.  —  Bot'tle-greeD',  a. 

Bot'tle-head''  (-h6d')<  "-  {Zoid.)  A  cetacean  allied  t> 
the  grampus  ;  —  called  also  bottle-nosed  uhale. 

(t:^^  There  are  several  species  so  named,  as  the  pilot 
wliales  of  the  genus  Globicej/halus,  and  one  or  more  spe-- 
cies  of  Hiiperoudon  (//.  bidens,  etc.),  found  on  the  Euro- 
pean coast.    See  Blackfish.  1. 

Bot'tle-hold''er  (-hold'er),  n.  1-  One  who  attends  a 
pugilist  in  a  prize  fight ;  —  so  called  from  the  bottle  ofi 
water  of  which  he  has  charge. 

2.  One  who  assists  or  supports  another  in  a  contest  ; 
an  abettor;  a  backer.     [Colloq.] 

Lord  Pnlmerston  considered  himself  the  hoftleholdo-  of  op- 
pressed states.  Tfie  Lond(ni  /"inifA. 

Bot'tle-nose'  (-noz').  «•  (Zo'i'd.)  1.  A  cetacean  of 
the  Dolphin  family,  of  several  species,  as  Delphinus 
Tiirsio  and  Lagenorhynchus  leucopleiirus,  of  Europe. 

2.  The  puflBn. 

Bot'tle-nosed''  (-nozd')<  <3.  Having  the  nose  bottle- 
.shaped.  or  large  at  the  end.  Dicken.i. 

Bot'tier  (bot'tler),  n.  One  who  bottles  wine,  beer, 
soda  water,  etc. 

Bot'tle-BcreW  (b^t't'l-skruO.  n.  A  corkscrew,  Suiff. 

Boftllng  (bSt'tlTng),  71.     The  act  or  the  process  ol 
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putting  anything  into  bottles  (as  beer,  mineral  water, 
«tc.)  and  corking  the  bottles. 

Bot'tom  (bot'tuiu),  n.  [OE.  botiim,  botine,  AS.  holm; 
akin  bo  O^.hodom,  D.  bodem,  OHG.  jwdam,  G.  boden, 
Icel.  botn,  Sw.  botteit,  Dan.  bund  (for  budn),  L.  J'undiis 
<for  fudnus),  Gr.  irvSfjLTqv  (for  (^u9/j.jjf),  Skr.  bu<lhnii  (for 
ithud/ina),  and  Ir.  i(y««  sole  of  the  foot,  W.  /"vJi  stem, 
"base.  V257.  Cf.  4th  Found,  Fund,  71.]  1.  The  lowest 
part  of  auytliing ;  the  foot ;  as,  the  bottovi  of  a  tree  or 
■well ;  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  a  lane,  or  a  page. 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  dt-t'p.  Sfuil: 

2.  The  part  of  anything  which  is  beneath  the  contents 
and  .supports  them,  as  the  part  of  a  chair  on  which  a  per- 
son sits,  the  circular  base  or  lower  head  of  a  cask  or  tub, 
or  the  plank  floor  of  a  ship's  hold  ;  the  under  surface. 

Barrels  -with  the  bottoms  knocked  out.        Macaiday. 

Xo  two  chairs  were  ahkc- :   euch  high  bucks  and  low  backs 

and  leather  bottoms  and  worsted  bottoms.  JC.  Inin-j. 

3.  That  upon  which  anj-thing  rests  or  is  founded,  in 
a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense  ;  foundation ;  groundwork. 

4.  The  bed  of  a  body  of  water,  as  of  a  river,  lake,  sea. 

5.  The  fundament ;  the  buttocks. 

6.  An  abyss.     lObs.^  Dryden. 

7.  Low  laud  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  along  a  river  ; 
low-lying  ground  ;  a  dale  ;  a  valley.  "  The  bottoms  and 
the  high  grounds."  Stoddard. 

8.  {Saut.)  The  part  of  a  ship  which  is  ordinarily  under 
water ;  hence,  the  vessel  itself  ;  a  ship. 

JMy  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shnk. 

Not  to  eell  the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to  London  in  the  same 
bottoms  in  which  thu-y  were  shipped.  liancnj't. 

Full  bottom,  a  hull  of  such  shape  as  permits  carrying  a 
large  amount  of  merchandise. 

9.  Power  of  endurance ;  as,  a  horse  of  good  bottom. 

10.  Dregs  or  grounds  ;  lees  ;  sediment.  Johnson. 
At  bottom.  At  the  bottom,  at  the  foundation  or  basis  ;  in 

reality.  "He  was  'it  th>  h''ifniii  a  good  man."  J.  F. 
Cooper.  —  To  be  at  the  bottom  of.  to  be  the  cause  or  origi- 
siator  of ;  to  be  the  source  of.  [Usually  in  an  opprobrious 
-sense.]    J.  H.  yea-man. 

lie  uaf  at  the  bottom  o/many  excellent  counsels.  Addison. 
—  To  go  to  the  bottom,  to  sink;  esi>.  to  be  wrecked. — To 
■touch  bottom,  to  reach  the  lowest  point ;  to  find  something 
on  which  to  rest. 

Bot'tom,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bottom ;  funda- 
mental ;  lowest ;  under ;  as,  bottom  rock ;  the  bottom 
board  of  a  wagon  box  ;  bottom  prices. 

Bottom  glad©,  a  low  glade  or  open  place;  a  valley;  a 
'dale.  Milton.  —  Bottom  grass,  grass  growing  on  bottom 
Jands.  —Bottom  land.    See  1st  Bottom,  n.,  7. 

Bot'tom,  V.  t.  [iii^p.  Sc  p.  p.  Bottomed  (-tiimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bottoming.]  1.  To  found  or  build  upon  ; 
to  fL\  upon  as  a  support ;  — followed  by  on  or  iip07i. 

Action  is  supposed  to  be  bf^ttomed  upon  principle.  Atteibury. 

Those  false  and  deceiving  grounds  upon  which  many  bottom 
aheir  eternal  state.  :South. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  bottom  ;  as,  to  bottom  a  chair. 

3.  To  reach  or  get  to  the  bottom  of.  6'miles. 
Bot'tom,  v.  i.   1.  To  rest,  as  upon  an  ultimate  support ; 

to  be  based  or  grounded  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon. 

Find  on  what  foundation  any  proposition  bottoms.  L'jcke. 

2.  To  reach  or  impinge  against  the  bottom,  so  as  to 

impede  free  action,  as  when  the  point  of  a  cog  strikes  the 

bottom  of  a  space  between  two  other  cogs,  or  a  piston 

the  end  of  a  cylinder. 

Bot'tom,  n.  [OE.  botme,  perh.  corrupt,  for  button.  See 
Button.]    A  ball  or  skein  of  thread  ;  a  cocoon.     [Obs.'\ 
Silkworms  finish  their  6(v/^(»l5  in  .  .  .  fifteen  days.    M'jJthncr. 
tBot'tom,  V.  t.  To  wind  round  something,  as  in  making 
a  ball  of  thread.     [O65.] 

As  j-nu  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  beyond  to  nono, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  oi\  me.  Shak. 

Bot'tomed  (l>5t'tumd),  a.  Having  at  the  bottom,  or  as 
a  bottoHi ;  resting  upon  a  bottom;  grounded;  —  mostly 
an  cniri{)OsitiMn  ;  as,  Bhzr\i-buttomed  ;  weW-bottomed. 

Bot' torn- 1  ess,  rt.  Without  a  bottom  ;  hence,  fathom- 
less ;  baseless ;  as,  a  bottomless  abyss.  '*  Bottomless 
apeculations. ' '  Ba  rke. 

Bot'tom-ry  (-rj'),  n.  [From  1st  Bottom  in  sense  8  : 
icf.  D.  bodemerij.  Cf.  Bummery.]  {Mar.  Law)  A  con- 
tract in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  owner  of 
a  ship,  or  the  master  as  his  agent,  hypothecates  and  binds 
the  ship  (and  sometimes  the  accruing  freight)  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  or  lent  for  the  use 
of  the  ship,  if  she  terminates  her  voyage  successfully. 
If  the  ship  is  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  loses 
the  money  ;  but  if  tlie  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive 
the  money  lent,  with  the  interest  or  premium  stipulated, 
although  it  may,  and  usually  does,  exceed  the  legal  rate 
of  interest.     See  Hypothecation. 


Bot'ton-y  (-tun-^),  (  a.    [Y.lioutonnr^ 
Bot'tO-ne  (-to-mi),  (        fr.    Iiontouner 


to  bud,  button.]  {Ilcr.)  Having  a  bu' 
or  button,  or  a  kind  of  trefoil,  at  the 
en<l ;  furnJHlie'l  with  knobs  or  buttons. 

CroBB  bottony  </frr.),  a  cross  havinc 
*ach  arm  tcrniinatinK  in  three  rounded 
lobes,  farming  a  sort  of  trefoil. 

BottB  (bSts),  n.  pL  {Zo'dl.)  See  croas  Bottony. 
Both. 

Bot'U-U-Ionn'  fbr5t'u-lT-f6rm'  or  b8-tu'lT-f0rm),  n. 
(L.  bofidiis  sausage  -f-  -/yrnt.]  {Hot.)  Having  the  shape 
of  a  san.Hat'p.  Jfenslow. 

I!  Boucho  (bmwh),  n.     [F.]    Same  as  Bush,  a  lining. 

Bonche,  '*.  t.    Same  ns  Busii,  to  line. 

II  Bouche  I  (bijonh),  n.     [F*.  hnvrhr.   mouth,   victuals.] 

Bonoh       J      1.  A  mouth.     \(fbs.'\ 

2.  An  allowance  of  iiii-at  anil  drink  for  the  tables  of 
inferior  ofBcora  or  servants  in  a  uoblunian's  palace  or  at 
oourt.     t^"'*-] 

II  Bon'cMes'  (boT.'HhS'),  n.  pi.  [F.,  morsels,  niouth- 
fnis,  fr.  Iiouche  mouth.]    {Cookery)  Small  putties. 


Bond  (boud  or  bood),  n.  A  weevil ;  a  worm  that  breeds 
in  malt,  biscuit,  etc.     [06s.]  Tnsser, 

\\  Bou'dolr'  (boo'dwSr'),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  bonder  to  pout,  be 
sulky.]  A  small  room,  esp.  if  pleasant,  or  elegantly 
furnished,  to  which  a  lady  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  to 
receive  intimate  friends ;  a  lady's  (or  sometimes  a  gen- 
tleman's) private  room.  Cotrper. 

II  BouUe  (boof ),  71.  [F.,  buffoon.]  Comic  opera.  See 
Opera  bouffe. 

II  Bou'gain-vU-lae'a  (bob'gln-vTl-le'a),  n.  [Named 
from  Boitijiihirille,  the  French  navigator.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Nyctoginacere,  from  tropical 
South  America,  having  the  flowers  surrounded  by  large 
bracts. 

Bouge  (booj),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  EouGED  (boojd).] 
[Variant  of  bulge.    Cf.  Eowge.]    1.  To  swell  out.    [Obs.] 

2.  To  bilge.    [O&s.]    "  Their  ship  &o»7e(A"    Haktwit. 

Bouge,  V.  t.     To  stave  in ;  to  bilge.    [Ois.]    Holiaud. 

Bouge,  n.  [F.  bouchr  mouth,  victuals.]  Bouche  (see 
Bouche,  '!)  ;  food  and  drink  ;  provisions.     \_Obs.'\ 

[They]  made  room  for  a  bonihardman  that  broujiht  bougi'  for  a 
country  lady  or  two,  that  fainted  .  .  .  with  fasting.    Ji.Joiison. 

Bou'get  (bob'jSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bovaetfe  sack,  bag.  Cf. 
Budget.]  {Her.)  A  charge  representing  a  leather  ves- 
sel for  carrying  water  ;  —  also  called  water  bovget. 

Bough  (bou),  n.  [OE.  bogh^  AS.  hog,  bdk,  bough, 
shoulder;  akin  to  Icel.  bOgr  shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship,  Sw. 
bog,  Dan.  bov,  OHG.  biiog,  G.  biiq,  and  to  Gr.  tttjxus  (for 
^TWv;)  forearm,  Skr.  baJtn-  (for  bhaghu)  arm.  V88,  251. 
Cf.  Bow  of  a  ship.]  1.  An  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  esp. 
a  large  arm  or  main  branch. 

2.  A  gallows.     \_Archaic'^  Spenser. 

Bought  (bout),  71.  [Cf.  Dan.  bngt  bend,  turning, 
Icel.  bug^a.    Cf.  Bight,  Bout,  and  see  Bow  to  bend.] 

1.  A  tiexure  ;  a  bend  ;  a  twist ;  a  turn  ;  a  coil,  as  in  a 
rope  ;  aa,  the  boughts  of  a  serpent.     [^Obs.']  Spenser. 

The  bou'jhts  of  the  fore  legs.      Sir  T.  Lnnmc. 

2.  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone.     [06^.] 
Bought  (bat),  imp,  &.p.  p.  of  Buy. 

Bought, ;:»"«.     Purchased;  bribed. 

Bought'en  (baf'n),  a.  Purchased;  not  obtained  or 
produced  at  home.  Coleridge. 

Bought'y  (bout'3?),  a.     Bending.     [O65.]    Sherwood. 

II  Bou-gle'  (boo-zhe'),  71.  [F.  bougie  wax  candle,  bou- 
gie, fr.  Bougie,  Btigia,  a  town  of  North  Africa,  from 
which  these  candles  were  first  imported  into  Kurope.] 

1.  {Surg.)  A  long,  flexible  instrument,  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  esophagus,  etc.,  to  remove  ob- 
structions, or  for  other  purposes.  It  was  originally  made 
of  waxed  linen  rolled  into  cylindrical  form. 

2.  {Pharm.)  A  long  slender  rod  consisting  of  gelatin 
or  some  other  substance  tliat  melts  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  It  is  impregnated  with  medicine,  and  de- 
signed for  introduction  into  the  urethra,  etc. 

II  BOU'llll'  (boo'ye'  or  bobl'ye'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bouillir  to 
boil.]  {Cookenj)  Boiled  or  stewed  meat ;  beef  boiled 
with  vegetables  in  water  from  which  its  gravy  is  to  be 
made ;  beef  from  which  bouillon  or  soup  has  been  made. 

II  Bou'UIon'  (boo'ySN'  or  boTd'yoN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  &ow- 
illir  to  boil.]  1.  A  nutritious  liquid  food  made  by  boil- 
ing beef,  or  other  meat,  in  water ;  a  clear  soup  or  broth. 

2.  {Far.)  An  excrescence  on  a  horse's  frush  or  frog. 

Bouk  (book),  n.  [AS.  buc-  belly;  akin  to  G.  baueh, 
Icel.  buk-r  body.]     1.  The  body.     (Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Bulk;  volume.     [Scot.'] 

Boul  (boTd),  V.     A  curved  handle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bou-lan'ger-ite  (boo-lan'jer-It),  n.  [From  Bouhvgrr, 
a  Frencli  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  bluish 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  usually  in  phnnose  masses, 
also  compact.     It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead. 

Boul'der  (bol'der),  ?i.     Same  as  Bowlder. 

BOUl'der-y  (-y),  a.     Characterized  by  bowlders. 

Boule  (bool),  Boule'work'   (-wQrk'),  n.     " 
Buhl,  Buhlwork. 

II  Boule-vard'  (boo'le-var'  or  boo'le-vard'),  n.  [F. 
boulevard,  boulevnrt,  fr.  G.   bollwerk.      See  Bulwark.] 

1.  Originally,  a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortification 
or  fortified  town. 

2.  A  public  walk  or  street  occupying  the  site  of  de- 
molished fortifications.  Hence :  A  broad  avenue  in  or 
around  a  city. 

II  Boule' verse 'ment'  (bool'vSrs'maN'),  v.  [F.,  fr. 
bonleverscr  to  overtltrow.]  Complete  overthrow;  dis- 
order ;  a  turning  upside  <lowni. 

Boult  (bolt),  n.     Corrupted  from  Bolt. 

Boul'tel  (liol'tSl),  Boul'tin  (bol'tTn),  n.  (Arch.)  (a) 
A  molding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  one  fourtli  of  a  cir- 
cle, beiuR  a  member  just  below  the  abacus  in  the  Tus- 
can and  Roman  Doric  capital ;  a  torus ;  an  ovolo.  (b)  One 
of  the  shafts  of  a  clustered  column.  [Written  also  bow- 
icl,  holleU  bovljrll,  etc.] 

Boul'ter  (bol'ter),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  long, 
stout  fishing  lino  to  which  many  hooks  are  attached. 

Boun  (boim),  ".  [See  Bound  ready.]  Keady ;  pre- 
pared ;  destined  ;  tending.     \_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Boun,  V.  t.     To  make  or  get  ready.  Sir  11*.  Stott. 

Bounce  (bouns),  V.  i.  [imp,  &  p.  w.  Bounced 
(l)oun8t) ;  p.  pr.  ct  rb.  n.  Bouncing  (boun'sing).]  [OK. 
btinsrn  ;  cf.  1>.  bonzcn  to  strike,  bounce,  hons  blow,  LG. 
bunscn  to  knock  ;  all  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To 
strike  or  thump,  ho  as  to  rebound,  or  to  make  a  sudden 
noise  ;  to  knock  loudly. 

Another  ItonnrcH  ns  hard  Q«  he  can  knock.  Swift. 

Afainst  his  bosom  bounced  Iiih  hfuving  heart.      Dryden. 

2.  To  leap  or  Hpring  suddenly  or  unceremonioufily  ;  to 
bound  ;  as,  she  bounced  into  the  room. 

Ont'ioimrrc/  tlio  mastifT.  Sw^ft. 

ISouiirrd  off  his  arm-chatr.  TTiackcray. 

3.  To  boast ;  to  talk  big  ;  to  bluster.     [Obs."} 
Bounce,  v.  t.     1.  To  drive  against  anything  suddenly 

and  violently  ;  to  bum]) ;  to  thump.  Swift. 

2.  To  cause  to  boinid  or  rebound  ;  sonietinu^H,  to  toss. 


3.  To  eject  violently,  as  from  a  room ;  to  discharge 
unceremoniously,  as  from  emplojinent.    [Collog.   U.  S.l 

4.  To  bully;  to  scold.      [CVj/Zoy.]  J,  Fletcher. 
Bounce  (bouns),  n.    1.  A  sudden  leap  or  bound ;  a 

rebound. 

2.  A  heavy,  sudden,  and  often  noisy,  blow  or  thump. 

Tlie  bounce  burst  open  the  door.  Dryden. 

3.  An  explosion,  or  the  noise  of  one.     [Obs."] 

4.  Bluster;  brag;  untruthful  boasting ;  audacious  ex- 
aggeratiou ;  an  impudent  lie  ;  a  bomicer. 

t/ohrison.    De  Quincey. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  A  dogfish  of  Europe  {ScijlUum  catulus). 
Bounce,  adv.     With  a  sudden  leap  ;  suddenly. 

This  impudent  puppy  comes  botuice  in  upon  me.    JJickcrstajf. 
Boun'cer  (boun'ser),  n.      1.  One  who  bounces ;   a 
lar^e,  heavy  person  who  makes  much  noise  in  moving. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  bully.     [Cotfog.']  Johnson. 

3.  A  bold  lie;  also,  a  liar.     [Colfoq.'}  Marryat. 

4.  Something  big ;  a  good  stout  example  of  the  kind. 

The  f^tonc  must  be  a  fHtuucer.  De  Quincey. 

Boun'cing  (boun'sTng),  a.  1.  Stout ;  plump  and 
healthy  ;  lusty  ;  buxom. 

Many  tall  and  bnuncino  young  ladies.     Thackeray. 

2.  Excessive  ;  big.  "  A  io«7icmj  reckoning."  B.  d:  Fl. 

Bouncing  Bet  {Bot.)y  the  common  soapwort  { Saponnria 

oj)icinidis).  Harper's  Mag. 

Boun'ciug-ly,  adv,    "With  a  bounce. 

Bound  (bound),  n,    [OE.  bounde,  biinne,  OF.  bonne, 

bonde,  bodne,  F.  borne,  ir.Uj.  bodiua,  hodena,  honna  ; 

prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Ann.  boyni  boundary,  hmit, 

and  boden,  bod,  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  trees,  by  which  a 

boundary  or  limit  could  be  marked.    Cf.  Bourne.]    The 

external  or  limiting  line,  either  real  or  imaginary,  of 

any  object  or  space ;  that  whicli  hmits  or  restrains,  or 

within  which  something  is  limited  or  restrained  ;  limit ; 

confine  ;  extent ;  boundary. 

Ue  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds.    Job  xxvi.  ]0. 

On  earth's  remotest  bounds.  Cam})}jclt. 

And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love.      Tennt/son. 

To  keep  within  boundB.  not  to  exceed  or  pass  beyond 

assigned  limits  ;  to  act  with  propriety  or  discretion. 

Syn,  —  See  Boukdary. 

Bound,  V.  t.  [hnp.  •&  p.  p.  BouxDED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bounding.]  1.  To  limit ;  to  terminate  ;  to  fix  the  fur- 
thest point  of  extension  of ;  —  said  of  natural  or  of  moral 
objects ;  to  lie  along,  or  form,  a  boundary  of ;  to  inclose ; 
to  circumscribe  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  confine. 

Where  full  measure  only  bounds  excess.         Milton. 

Phlegethon  .  .  . 

Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds.    Dryden. 

2.  To  name  the  boundaries  of ;  as,  to  bound  France. 

Bound,  V.  i.     [F.  bondir  to  leap,  OF,  bondir,  bundir, 

to  leap,  resound,  fr.  L.  bomhitare  to  buzz,  hum,  fr.  60m- 

htis  a  humming,  buzzing.    See  Bomb.]    1.  To  move  with 

a  sudden  spring  or  leap,  or  witii  a  succession  of  springs 

or  leaps;  as,  the  beast  bounded  from  his  den;  the  herd 

bounded  across  the  plain. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds.  Pope. 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  liis  rider.  Syron. 

2.  To  rebound,  as  an  elastic  ball. 
Bound,  V.  i.    1.  To  make  to  bound  or  leap ;  as,  to 
hound  a  horse.     [B-"]  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  rebound ;  to  throw  so  that  it  will  re- 
bound ;  as,  to  hound  a  ball  on  the  floor.     [Colloq."] 
Bound,  »■    1.  A  leap;  an  elastic  spring;  a  jump. 

A  bound  of  graceful  hardihood.       Wontxicortli. 

2.  A  rebound  ;  as,  the  bound  of  a  ball.  Johnson. 

3.  {Dtmcliig)  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Bound,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bind. 

Bound,  ;>.  p.  &a.  1.  Restrained  by  a  band,  rope, 
chain,  fetters,  or  the  like. 

2.  Inclosed  in  a  binding  or  cover;  as,  a  bound  volume. 

3.  Under  legal  or  moral  restraint  or  obligation. 

4.  Constrained  or  compelled ;  destined  ;  certain  ;  — 
followed  by  the  infinitive ;  as,  he  ia  bound  to  succeed ; 
he  is  hoJi7>d  to  fail. 

5.  Resolved  ;  as,  I  am  hou7id  to  do  it.     [CoUoq.  U.  5.] 

6.  Constipated ;  costive. 

^^^  Used  also  in  composition ;  as,  icebound,  wind- 
bou7id,  hide6o«7iff,  etc. 

Bound  baillH  {Enq.  Law),  a  sheriff's  officer  who  serves 
writs,  makes  arrests,  etc.  The  sheritT  being  .answerable 
for  the  baililf's  misdemeanors,  the  bailiff  is  usually  under 
hnnii  for  the  fnitliful  dischai-Re  of  his  trust. —Bound  up 
in,  entirely  devoted  to ;  insepaiiible  from. 

Bound,  a.  [Past  p.  of  OE.  bounc7i  to  prepare,  fr.  boun 
ready,  prepared,  fr.  Icel.  buinu,  p.  p.  of  bua  to  dwell, 
prepare  ;  akin  to  E.  boor  and  bmvrr.  See  Bond,  a.,  and 
cf.  Busk,  v."]  Ready  or  intending  to  go;  on  the  way 
toward  ;  going ;  —  with  to  or  for,  <tr  with  an  adverb  of 
motion  ;  as,  a  .sliip  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  or /or  Cadiz.  "The 
mariner  hound  homeward."  Cowper, 

Bound'a-ry  (boimd'a-rJOi  «•  /  pl-  BouNDAniEs  (-rtz). 
[From  Bound  a  limit;  cf.  LL.  Ixnnxirium  piece  of  land 
with  fixed  limitH.]  That  which  indicates  or  fixes  a  limit 
or  extent,  or  luarkB  a  bound,  as  of  a  territory  ;  a  bound- 
ing or  separating  line  ;  a  real  or  imaginary  limit. 
But  fltill  his  nnfive  couiitrv  licsi 
Beyond  the  buumfnrn.*  ui  the  skies.     JV".  Cotton. 

That  bright  and  tranipiil  streain,  the  boumlary  of  I-outh  and 
Meath.  Mncaulay. 

Sciiaation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thonghte. 

Locke. 

Syn.  —  Limit ;  bound  ;  border :  term  ;  termination ;  bar- 
rier ;  verge ;  confines ;  precinct.  Bound,  Boundary. 
Jiinnidtiru,  hi  its  nriginal  and  strictest  sense,  is  a  vlsiblo 
nbiiM't  nr  mark  iudirating  a  limit.  Hound  is  the  limit  it- 
Hf'll.  But  in  ordinary  usage  thu  two  words  are  made  in- 
tiiclmngeable. 

Bound'en  (bound'*!!),  p.  p.  &  o.     [Old  p.  p.  of  bind.'] 

1.  litiund  ;  fastened  by  bonds.     iObs.'\ 
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2.  Under  obligatiou ;  bouud  by  some  favor  rendered ; 
obliged ;  buliuldiiu. 

Tliifl  holy  wnni,  thut  tciiclieth  tis  truly  yur  houndcn  duty  to- 
ward our  Lord  tJud  iu  every  puiiit.  Jiidkij. 

3*  Made  obligatory  ;  imposed  as  a  duty  ;  biudiiig. 

I  QUI  inucli  bounUcn  to  your  nmji'aty.  Shak. 

Boand'er  (bound'er),  n.  One  who,  or  tiiat  whinh,  lim- 
its; a  boiind;iry.  .V/r  T.  Jlcrhcrt. 

Bound'lng,  */.     Moving  with  a  bound  or  bounds. 

Tim  !ii,iiii'liii</  pulse,  the  languid  limb.    Monttjonifry. 

Bound'lesS)  r'-  Without  boinids  or  conflueH;  illimit- 
ablo;  vast ;  unliiuited.  "Tiie  bouiullcss  wky."  Jiryimt. 
*'The  Itomuticss  ocoan.'*  Dryden.  *■'•  Jiimndless  rapac- 
ity."   *'  Jiimndlcsfi  prospect  of  gain."     M<uiinlay. 

Syn,  —  Unlimitod  ;   uucouflned  ;  immuaaurablu  ;  illim- 
itable ;  iiitlnite. 
— Boundless-ly,  adv.  —  Bound'less-ness,  n. 

Boun'te-OUS  (bomi'tu-us),  II.  [OK.  binintrvnns,  fr. 
bounfc  boinity.]  Liberal  in  charity*;  «lis|it^.se(]  to  givo 
freely;  fjonurously  liberal ;  munificent ;  buneticcut ;  Iree 
in  bestowing  gifts  ;  as,  bounteous  production. 

But  O,  thou  hoiintcoiis  Giver  of  ull  i^ikhI.        Cowj'er. 

—  Boun'te-ouB-ly,  adv.  —  Boun'te-ous-ness,  n. 

Boun'tl-lul  (boun'tT-ful),  a.  1.  Free  in  giving;  lib- 
oral  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors. 

God,  tlie  liniinti/ul  Autlmr  of  our  hciiij;.  Locke. 

2.  Plentiful;  abundant;  as,  a  bountij'nl  supply  of  food. 
Syn.  —Liberal;  munificent;  generous;  bounteous. 

—  Boun'tl-Iul-ly,  ndv.  —  Boun'U-f ul-ness,  n. 

Boun'tl-head  (-lied),     I  n.       Goodness;     generosity. 

Boun'ty-hood  (-hood),  (      [Ohs.'\  Spenser. 

Boun'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  Bounties  (-ttz).  [OE.  bnuide  good- 
ness, kindness,  F.  bonte,  fr.  L.  bonita^,  fr.  bonus  good, 
for  older  duonus  ;  cf.  Skr.  davas  honor,  respect.]  1.  Good- 
ness; kindness;  virtue;  worth.     [Oii.] 

Nature  set  in  her  at  once  beauty  with  hountij.     Onwer. 

2.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  or  favors  ;  gracious  or 
liberal  giving  ;  generosity;  munificence. 

My  houutij  13  us  boundK'aa  aa  the  sea.  Shuk. 

3.  That  which  is  given  generously  or  liberally.  "  Thy 
anorning  bounties.''''  Cowptr. 

4.  A  piemium  offered  or  given  to  induce  men  to  enlist 
into  tlie  public  service  ;  or  to  encourage  any  branch  of 
industry,  as  husbandry  or  manufactures. 

Bounty  Jumper,  our  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  iMilifsteil  in  tlie  United  States  service,  and  de- 
serted ns  soon  as  possible  ;ifter  receiving  the  bounty. 
[C'o//o(y.]  —  Queen  Anne's  bounty  {Enij.  Hist.).,  a  provision 
made  m  Queen  Aime's  reign  for  augmenting  poor  cderical 
livings. 

Syn,  — Munificence;  generosity;  beneficence. 

Bou-QUet'  (boo-ka';  277),  n.  [F.  bouquet  bunch, 
■bmich  of  flowers,  trees,  feathers,  for  bousguet,  bosfpief, 
thicket,  a  little  wood,  dim.  of  LL.  boscus.  See  Bush 
thicket,  and  of.  Bosket,  Busket.]  1.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch 
at  flowers. 

2.  A  perfume  ;  an  aroma  ;  as,  the  tjouquet  of  wine. 

II  Bou^que-tln'  (boo'ke-tJlN'  or  boo'ke-ttn),  n.  [F.] 
iZoul.)  Tlie  ibex. 

Bour  (hour),  n.  [See  Bower  a  chamber.]  A  chamber 
or  a  cottage.     [^>bs.~\  Chnucer. 

Bour'bon  (boor'biln),  7i.  [From  the  castle  and  seign- 
iory of  Bourbon  in  central  France.]  1.  A  member  of 
a  family  which  has  occupied  several  European  thrones, 
and  whose  descendants  still  claim  the  throne  of  France. 

2.  A  politician  who  is  behind  the  age  ;  a  ruler  or  poli- 
tician who  neither  forgets  uor  learua  anytliing  ;  an  obsti- 
nate conservative. 

BournDOn-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  those  ad- 
hering to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  obstinate  conservatism. 

Bournt>on-lst,  71.  One  who  adheres  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  a  legitimist. 

Bour'bon  whls'ky.     See  under  WmsKV. 

Bourd  (hobrd),  n.  [F.  bourde  fib,  lie,  OF.  borde,  bourde, 
jest,  joke.]    A  jest.    [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Bourd  (boord),  V.  2.    To  jest.     [Obs.l  Chaucer, 

Bourd'er  (-er),  n.    A  jester.    [OZ/.v.] 

Bour^don  (boor'don),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  burdo  nude,  esp. 
one  used  for  carrying  litters.  Cf.  Sp.  luuleta  a  young 
ahe  mule  ;  also,  cratch,  prop.]    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

llBour'don^  (boor'doN'),  n.  [F.  See  Burden  a  re- 
frain.] {Mus.)  (ff)  A  drone  bass,  as  in  a  bagpipe,  or  a 
hurdy-gurdy.  See  Burden  (of  a  song),  {b)  A  kiud  of 
■organ  stop. 

Bourgeois'  (bQr-jois'),  n.  [From  a  French  type 
founder  named  Bourgeois.,  or  fr.  F.  bourgeois  of  the 
middle  class  ;  hence  applied  to  an  intennediate  .size  of 
type  between  brevier  and  long  primer  :  cf.  G.  bourgeois^ 
borgis.  Cf.  Burgess.]  {Print.)  A  size  of  type  between 
long  primer  and  brevier.     See  Tvpe. 

([^^  This  line  is  printed  in  bourgeois  type. 

II  Bour-geols'  (boor-zlma'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bourg  town; 
of  German  origin.  See  Burgess.]  A  man  of  middle 
rank  in  society ;  one  of  the  shopkeeping  class.    [Frnjice} 

—  a.  Characteristic  of  the  middle  class,  as  in  France. 
llBour-geol-Sle'(boor-zhwa-ze'),  71.    [F.]   The  French 

middle  class,  particularly  such  as  are  concerned  in,  or 
<3ependent  on,  trade. 

_  Bour'geon  (bfir'jun),  v.  i.  [OE.  hurjoun  a  bud,  bur- 
jounen  to  bud,  F.  bourgeon  a  bud,  bourgeonner  to  bud  ; 
cf.  OHG.  burjtm  to  raise.]  To  sprout ;  to  put  forth 
buds  ;  to  shoot  forth,  as  a  branch. 

Gayly  to  bourrieon  and  broadly  to  grow.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

llBou'rl  (boo're),  n.  [Native  name.]  {ZoYd.)  A  mul- 
let {Mngil  cnpiio)  found  in  the  rivers  of  Southern  Europe 
and  in  Africa. 

Bourn    I  (bom),  n.      [OE.  burne,  borne.,  AS.  buma  ; 

Bourne  I  akin  to  OS.  brunno  spring,  G.  born, 
bnmnen^   OHG.  prunno,  Goth,   brmina,    Icel.  brunnr. 


and  perh.  to  Gr.  »/tpcap.  The  root  is  prob.  th.it  of  hum, 
v.,  becauso  the  Houire  of  a  stream  seems  to  insuo  forth 
bubbling  and  boiling  from  tim  earth.  Cf.  Toukent,  and 
see  Burn,  v.]    A  stream  or  rivulet ;  a  bum. 

My  little  boat  cun  enfely  pass  this  perilous  hmtm.    Spenner. 

Bourn    \  (born  or  boom ;  277),  n.      [F.  borne.      See 

Bourne  \  Bound  a  limit.]  A  bound;  a  boundary  ; 
a  limit.     Jlenco:  Point  aimed  at ;  goal. 

VVIicre  the  luiid  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn.      Cowpcr. 
Tlic  undiscovered  country,  from  wIiomc  fxtum 
N.)  traveler  returna.  S/iak. 

Sule  hniirn,  sole  wisli,  sole  object  of  my  nong.    Wordnwort/i. 

T(»  make  tlie  doctrim; . . .  thfir  intellectual  houriic.     TyndiUl. 

Boum'less,  a.     Without  a  bourn  or  limit. 

Bour'non-lte  (bnf)r'n5n-it),  n.  [Named  after  Count 
/iniirnon,  a  niiin^nilogist.]  (Mill.)  A  mineral  of  a  stecd- 
gr;iy  to  black  ctdor  and  metallic  histor,  occurring  crys- 
talli^ied,  often  in  twin  cry.stals  shaped  like  cogwheitls 
(wheel  ore),  also  massive.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony, 
lea<l,  and  co]>p('r. 

Bour-nous^  (IxjGr-noos'),  n.     See  Burnoose. 

l!Bour-r6e'(bobr-ra').7'-  [F.]  (i»/ui-.)  An  old  French 
dance  tune  in  common  time. 

II  Bourse  (boors),  n.  [F.  bourse  purse,  exchange,  LL. 
bursdy  fr.  Gr.  jSupaa  skin,  hide,  of  which  a  purse  was 
usually  made.  Cf.  Purse,  Burse.]  An  exchange,  or 
phvre  where  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  meet  for  business 
lit  certain  hours;  esp., the  Stock  Exchange  of  Paris. 

Bouse  (lumz),  V.  i.  To  drhik  immoderately;  to  ca- 
rouse ;  to  booze.     See  Booze. 

Bouse,  n.  Drink,  esp.  alcoholic  drink  ;  also,  a  ca- 
rouse ;  a  booze.     "  A  good  bouse  of  liquor."  Carlyle. 

BoUS^er  (booz'er),  11.     A  toper  ;  a  boozer. 

II  Bou^Stro-phe'don  (bou'stro-fe'd5n),  71.  [Gr.  ^ov- 
cTTpof^Tjfidi'  turning  like  oxen  in  jilowing ;  ^oi}?  ox  + 
(7Tpe'<f)eti'  to  turn.]  An  :iinicnt  nioih-  of  writing,  in  alter- 
nate directions,  one  bin-  Irom  hft  to  ri^^lit,  and  the  next 
from  right  to  left  (as  ficlil.s  are  plowed),  as  in  early  Greek 
and  Hittite. 

Bou-Stroph'e-don'lC  (-str5f'f-d5a'Tk),  a.  Relating  to 
tlie  l)ou.-.trui)|n'don  mode  of  writing. 

Bou-Stroph'lC  (-strOf'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /Souo-Tpd^os  ox- 
guiding.]     Bovistrophedonic. 

Bous'y  (boo'zj),  «.     Drunken;  sotted;  boozy. 

In  his  cups  the  housij  poet  sings.  Driiden. 

Bout  (bout),  n.     [A  different  spelling  and  application 
of  bought  bend.]      1.  As  much  of  an  action  as  is  per- 
formed at  one  time  ;  a  going  and  returning,  as  of  work- 
men in  reaping,  mowing,  etc.  ;  a  turn;  a  round. 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

The  prince  .  .  .  has  taken  mc  in  his  train,  so  that  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  starving  lor  this  ho\it.  OoUlsmitli. 

2.  A  conflict ;  contest ;  attempt ;  trial :  a  set-to  at  any- 
thing; as,  a  fencing  ioK?;  a  drinking  &01//. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honor's  sake,  have  one  bout  with 
you  ;  he  can  not  by  the  duello  avoid  it.  Shtik. 

Bou-tade'  (l>oo-tad'),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  houter  to  tlirnst. 
See  Butt.]     An  outbreak  ;  a  caprice  ;  a  whim.     [Ohs.l 

Boute'feu  (bdot'fQ),  7i.  [F.  ;  bouter  to  thrust,  put  + 
feu  fire.]    An  incendiary  ;  an  inciter  of  quarrels.    lObs.^ 

Animated  by  .  .  .  .Tohn  &  Chamber,  avcry  boutcj'eu, , . .  they 
entered  into  open  reliellion.  Jificoii. 

II  Bou'ton'nlfero'  (boo'tGn'nyar'),  n.   [F.,  buttonliole.] 

A  bouquet  worn  in  ;i  bnttMuhole. 

!l  Bout3'-rl-m6s'  (biTri'rc-ma'),  n.  pi.  [F.  bout  end  -|- 
riuir  rhymed.]  Words  tli;it  rhyme,  proposed  as  the  ends 
of  verses,  to  be  filleil  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  person 
to  whom  tliey  are  offered. 

Bo'vate  (bo'vut),  71.  [LL.  bovata,  fr.  bos,  bovi's,  ox.] 
(O.  Eng.  Lirw)  An  oxgang,  or  as  mucli  land  as  an  ox 
can  plow  in  a  year ;  an  ancient  measure  of  land,  of  indef- 
inite quantity,  but  usually  estimated  at  fifteen  acres. 

Bo'vey  COal^  (bo'vy  kol')-  {Min.)  A  kind  of  min- 
eral coal,  or  brown  lignite,  burning  with  a  weak  flame, 
and  generally  a  disagreeable  odor ;  —  found  at  Borey  Tra- 
cey,  Devousliire,  England.  It  is  of  the  geological  age  of 
the  oolite,  and  not  of  the  true  coal  era. 

Bo'vid  (bo'vTd),  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  ox,  cow.]  (ZooL) 
Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals  of  which 
the  geinis  Bos  is  the  type. 

Bo''vl-form  (bo'vT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  60.?,  bovis,  ox  + 
'/arm.'}     Resembling  an  ox  in  form  ;  ox-shaped.     [B.'] 

Bo'vlne  (bo'vin),  a.  [LL.  borinus,  fr.  L.  bos,  bovis, 
ox,  cow:  cf.  F.  borine.  See  Cow.]  1.  (Zo'ul.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Bos  ;  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ox  or  cow;  oxlike ;  as,  the  bovine  genus;  a  bovine 
antelope. 

2.  Having  qualities  characteristic  of  oxen  or  cows ; 
sljiggish  and  patient ;  dull ;  as,  a  bovine  temperament. 

The  bovine  gaze  of  gapinc  rustics.  TT'.  Jilmk. 

Bow  (bou),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  -,.  *iowED  (boud) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Bowing.]  [OE.  boiven,  bogen,  hugen,  AS.  bugmi 
(generally  v.  i.);  akin  to  D.  bnigen,  OHG.  biognn,  G. 
hiegen,  beugcri,  Icel.  boginn  bent,  beygja.  to  bend,  Sw. 
b'dja,  Dan.  boie,  bugne,  Gotli.  biugan;  also  to  L.  fugcre 
to  flee,  Gr.  ^evyeii/,  and  Skr.  bhnj  to  bend.  V88.  Cf. 
Fugitive.]  1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  straightness ; 
to  bend  ;  to  inflect;  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 

We  bov  Ihintrs  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their 
natural  straightness.  Mdtnn. 

The  whole  nation  bowed  their  necks  to  the  worst  kind  of  tyr- 
anny. Prtscott. 

2.  To  exercise  powerful  or  controlling  influence  over ; 
to  bend,  figuratively  ;  to  turn  ;  to  incline. 

Adversities  do  more  bow  men's  minds  to  religion.    Bacm. 
Not  to  bow  and  bias  their  opinions.  Fuller. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline,  as  the  head  or  body,  in  token  of 
respect,  gratitude,  assent,  homage,  or  condescension. 

Tliey  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  prnund 
before"  him.  2  Kiixjs  li,  15. 


4.  To  cause  to  bend  down  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  depress ; 
to  crush  ;  to  subdue. 

Whose  heavy  Iiund  hath  bou-i-d  you  to  tlie  grave.     Sftak. 
6.  To  express  by  bowing  ;  as,  to  how  one's  thanks. 
Bow  (bou),  V.  i.     1.  To  bend  ;  to  curve.     [_Obs.'] 

2.  To  stoop.     lArchaic] 

Tliey  btooji,  they  V.ie  down  together.         I».  xlvl.  2. 

3.  To  bend  tlie  head,  knee,  ur  body,  in  token  of  rever- 
ence or  submissiun ;  —  often  with  down. 

O  come,  let  u«  wor»hip  and  Ituw  down ;  let  uk  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  maker.  pt.  xcv.  (J. 

4.  To  incline  the  head  in  token  of  ealutation,  civility, 
or  assent ;  to  make  a  bow. 

Admired,  adored  by  all  tbecirclinji  crowd. 
For  whcresoe'er  she  turned  her  iucf,  they  bovjcd.     lJnjd«i>. 
Bow  (bou),  71.  An  inclination  of  the  liead,  or  a  b(;ndiug 
of  the  body,  in  token  of  reverence,  rc«pect,  civility,  or 
submission  ;  an  obeisance  ;  as,  a  botv  of  deep  humility. 

Bow  (bo),  71.  [OE.  bowe,  bogc,  AS.  bogn,  fr.  AS.  W2- 
g'i7i  to  bend  ;  akin  to  D.  boog,  G.  hogen,  Icel.  bogi.  See 
Bow,  V.  t-l  1.  Anything  bent,  or  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
as  the  rainbow. 

I  do  Bct  my  bow  in  the  clou<V  ^^n.  ix.  13. 

2.  A  weapon  made  of  a  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elastic 
material,  with  a  cord  connecting  the  two  ends,  by  means 
of  which  an  arrow  is  propelled. 

3.  An  ornamental  knot,  with  projecting  loops,  formed 
by  doubling  a  ribbon  or  string. 

4.  The  U-shaped  piece  which  embraces  the  neck  of  an 
ox  and  fastens  it  to  the  yoke. 

5.  {3fus.)  An  appliance  consisting  of  an  elastic  rod, 
with  a  number  of  liorse  hairs  stretched  from  end  to  end 
of  it,  used  in  playing  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

6.  An  arcograph. 

7.  {Mech.  &  Mimvf.)  Any  instrument  consisting  of  an 
elastic  rod,  with  ends  connected  by  a  string,  employed 
for  giving  reciprocating  motion  to  a  drill,  or  for  prepar- 
ing and  arranging  the  liair,  fur,  etc.,  used  by  hatters. 

8.  {Xtiut.)  A  rude  sort  of  qviadr.ant  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 

9.  {.S'lddlery)  s^ing.  or  pi .  Two  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  arched  forward  part  of  a  saddletree. 

Bow  bearer  (O.  Bug.  Lrnc),  an  under  officer  of  the  forest 
who  looked  after  trespassers.  —  Bow  drill,  a  drill  worked  by 
a  bfiw  and  .string.  —  Bow  Inatmment  iAfus.),  any  stringed 
instrument  from  which  tin-  tones  are  produced  by  the 
bow.  -  Bow  window  (An/i.)  See  Bay  window.—  To 
draw  a  long  bow,  to  lie  ;  to  exaggerate.    [  t'oUoq.\ 

Bow  (bo),  V.  t.  [jimp.  &  p.  p.  Bowed  (bod) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Bowing.]  To  play  (music)  with  a  bow,  ^  v.  i.  To 
manage  the  bow. 

Bow  (bou),  71.  [IceL  bogr  shoulder,  bow  of  a  phip. 
See  Bough.]  1.  (JVant.)  Tlie  bending  or  rounded  part  of 
a  ship  forward  ;  the  stem  or  prow. 

2.  {JVaut.)  One  who  rows  in  the  forward  part  of  a 
boat ;  the  bow  oar. 

Bow  chaser  (A'cr?//.),  a  gim  in  the  bow  for  firing  while 
chasing  another  vessel.  Tof/rn.  —  Bow  piece,  a  piece  of 
ordnance  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  sliip.  —  On  the  bow 
(A'////.),  on  that  part  of  the  horizon  within  45*  ou  either 
side  of  the  line  ahead.     Totten. 

Bow'a-'ble  (bou'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  bowed  or 
bent ;  flexible  ;  easily  influenced  ;  yielding.     [Obs."] 

Bow'bell'  (bo'b51'),  n-  One  bom  within  heariiig  dis- 
tance of  Bow-bells  ;  a  cockney.  IfalliuelL 

Bow'-bells'  (bo'bglz'),  71.  pi.  The  bells  of  Bow  Church 
in  London ;  cockneydom. 

People  born  within  the  sound  of  P.mr-hcUs  are  usually  called 
cockneys.  Jfiimtit'.-'  Jlaiidbonk  oj  Lnndon. 

BoWTaent'  (bo'bSnf),  «•     Bent,  like  a  bow.      Mdton. 

Bow'-com''pass  (bo'kum'pr/s),  71. ;  pi.  Bow-compasses 

(-Sz).    1.  An  arcograph.  y^^ 

2.  A    small     pair    of 

compasses,    one    leg    of 

wliicb  carries  a  pencil,  „  n  „ 

c         ■>         ■  Eow-compaes,  or  Bow-pen. 

or  a    pen,   for   drawmg  *  ^ 

circles.     Its  legs  are  often  connected  by  a  bow-shaped 

spring,  instead  of  by  a  joint. 

3.  A  pair  of  compasses,  with  a  bow  or  arched  plate 
riveted  to  one  of  the  legs,  and  passing  through  the  other. 

Bow'el  (bou'51),  71.  [OE.  bovel,  bouele,  OF.  boel, 
boele,  F.  boymi,  fr.  L.  bo/ellu.i  a  small  sausage,  in  LL. 
also  intestine,  dim.  of  L.  6o/»///.s  sausage.]  1-  One  of  the 
intestines  of  an  animal ;  an  entrail,  especially  of  man ;  a 
gnt ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

He  hurst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bouth  gushed  cut. 

Acts  i.  18. 

2.  pi.  Hence,  figuratively:  Tlie  interior  part  of  any- 
thing; as,  the  boivels  of  tlie  earth. 

nis  soldiers  .  .  .  cried  out  amain. 
And  rushed  into  the  tioicetsot  the  battle.  Shak. 

3.  pt.  The  seat  of  pity  or  kindness.  Hence  :  Tender- 
ness ;  compassion.     **  Thou  thing  of  no  boireis.'"      SkaM. 

Bloody  Bonner,  that  corpulent  tyrant,  full  (as  one  6aid>  of 
guts,  and  empty  of  bou'els.  Fuller. 

4.  pi.  Offspring.     [Obs.']  Shnk. 
Bow'el,  V.  t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Boweled  or  Bowelled 

(-Sid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bowelino  or  Bowelling.]  To 
take  out  the  bowels  of  ;  to  eviscerate  ;  to  disembowel. 

Bow'eled  (-eld),  a.  [Written  also  boirelled.}  Having 
bowels;  hollow.     "  The  ^r/j/Wc'^^  cavern."  Thomson. 

Bow'el-less,  o.     Without  pity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bow'en-ite  (bo'Sn-it),  n.  [From  G.  T.  Bowen,  who 
analyzed  it  in  lS2'2.j  (Min.)  A  hard,  compact  variety  of 
serpentine  found  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  of  a  light  green 
color  and  resembles  jade. 

Bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [From  Bow,  r.  &  n.]  1.  One 
who  bows  or  bends. 

2.  (Xaut.)  An  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  muscle  that  bends  a  liud>,  esp,  the  arm.     [06*.] 
TTis  rawbone  arms,  whose  niiiihty  hniwncd  l^'Ojrers 

Were  wont  to  rive  steel  platen  and  helmets  hew.     Sjienfer. 
Best  bower.  Small  bower.    See  the  Note  under  AscHoa. 
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Bowser  (bou'er),  n.  [G.  bawr  a  peasant.  So  called 
from  the  figure  sometimes  used  for  the  knave  in  cards. 
See  Boor.]  One  of  the  two  highest  cards  in  the  pack 
commonly  used  in  the  game  of  euchre. 

Eight  bower,  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit,  the  highest 
card  (except  the  "  Joker  ")  in  the  game,  —  Left  bower,  the 
knave  of  the  otlier  suit  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump, 
being  the  next  to  the  riglit  bower  in  value.  —  Best  bower 
or  Joker,  in  some  forms  of  euchre  and  some  othtr  games, 
an  extra  card  sometimes  added  to  the  pack,  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others  as  the  highest  card. 

Bow'er,  n.  [OE.  bour^  bur,  room,  dwelling,  AS.  bur, 
fr.the  root  of  AS.  buan  to  dwell ;  akin  to  Icel.  tu/- cham- 
ber, storehouse,  Sw.  bur  cage,  Dan.  buur,  OHG.  pur 
room,  G.  bauer  cage,  barter  a  peasant.  V97.  Cf.  Booe, 
ByRE.]  1.  Anciently,  a  chamber ;  a  lodging  room ;  esp., 
a  lady's  private  apartment. 

Give  me  mv  lute  in  bed  now  ns  Hie, 

And  lock  the  dours  of  iniue  unlucky  bower.     Gascoigne, 

2.  A  rustic  cottage  or  abode;  poetically,  an  attractive 
abode  or  retreat.  Shenstone.     B.  Joiison. 

3.  A  shelter  or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made  with 
boughs  of  trees  or  vines,  etc.,  twined  together  ;  an  arbor ; 
a  shady  recess.   ^ 

Bow'er,  r.  t.    To  embower  ;  to  inclose.  Shah. 

Bow'er,  v.  i.     To  lodge.     [Obs.']  Speitser. 

Bow'er,  n.  [From  Bough,  cf.  Brakcher.]  {Falconry) 
A  young  liawk,  when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest.     [^Obs.'\ 

Bow'er  bird'  (herd').  iZoOL)  An  Australian  bird 
(  PtitonorlDin- 
chus  violateus 
or  ho  loser  i- 
ceus),  allied  to 
the  starling, 
which  c  o  n- 
structs  singu- 
lar bowers  or 
playhouses  of 
twigs  and  dec- 
orates them 
with  bright- 
colored  ob- 
jects; the  satin 
bird. 

G^==  The 
name  is  also 
applied  to  oth- 
er  related 
birds  of  the  same  region,  having  similar  habits ;  as,  the 
spotted  bower  bird  {C/iaiinijiiodera  inaculata)^  and  the 
regent  bird  {Sericulus  melinus), 

Bow'©r-y(-y),a.  Shading,  like  a  bower;  full  of  bowers. 
A  ho":i//  maze  that  shades  the  purple  streams.     Tnniibull. 

Bow'er-y,  n.  ;  pi.  Boweeies  (-Tz).  [D.  bouu-erij.']  A 
farm  or  plantation  with  its  buildings.    \_U.  S.  IIUf.'\ 

The  emigrants  [in  New  York]  were  scattered  on  lioiieries  or 
plantations  ;  and  ?eeing  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  living  widely 
apart,  they  were  advised,  in  IWJ  and  lt>IG,  hy  the  Dutch  author- 
ities, to  gather  into  "  villages,  towns,  ond  hamlets,  as  the  Eng- 
lish wci-e  in  the  habit  of  domg."  Bnticrojr. 

Bow'er-y,  «.  Characteristic  of  the  street  called  the 
Bowery,  in  New  York  city;  swaggering  ;  tiasliy. 

Bow'ess  tbou'6s),  71.  {falconry)  Same  as  Bower. 
[Obs-I 

Bow'fin'  (boTTn'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  voracious  ganoid  fish 
{Amia  c(difi)  foimd  in  the  fresli  waters  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  mudfish  ;  —  called  also 
Johnny  Grindle,  and  dogjish. 


i<-.a 


Satin  Bower  Bird  (I'tiloiiur/ii/nchttx  Jiolo- 
sericeus). 


IVjKfin  (.Anna  calva).    (J<j    a  Gular  Plates. 


Bowge  (bouj),  r.  1.    To  swell  out.    See  BorcE.    [Obs.'\ 

Bowge,  V.  /.     To  cause  to  leak.     lObs."]     See  Bouge. 

Bow'grace'  iltou'gras'),  7?.  (^V«h/.)  A  frame  or  fender 
of  rope  or  junk,  laid  out  at  the  sides  or  bows  of  a  vessel 
to  secure  it  from  injury  by  tloating  ice. 

Bow'  hand'  (ho' hSnd')-  1.  {Archej-y)  The  band 
that  holds  the  bow,  i.  e.,  the  left  hand. 

Surely  he  hhoote  wide  nn  the  txnt  hand.       Spenser. 

2.  i^fus.)  The  hand  that  draws  the  bow,  i.  c,  the 
right  hand. 

Bow'head'  /ho'lied'),  n.  (Zoid.)  Tlie  great  Arctic  or 
Greenland  whale  {Ii<tlm7iu  mysticeUis).  See  Baleen,  and 
■Whale. 

Bow'le  knife^  (bo's  nif')-  A  knife  with  a  strong 
blade  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  double-edged 
near  the  point ;  —  used  a«  a  linnting  knife,  and  formerly 
as  a  weapon  in  the  soutlnvestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  named  from  its  inventor,  Colonel  James 
Bou-ie.     Also,  by  extension,  any  large  slieath  knife. 

Bowling  fbo'Tng),  7i.  (.^fns.)  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
mamigiug  tin-  ln»w  in  playing  on  stringed  instruments. 

/.v,;/  wi-/  coHhtilutefl  a  principal  part  of  the  art  of  the  violinist, 
the  vioiiHt,  etc.  J.   If.  M„or- . 

2.  In  hatmaking,  the  act  or  process  of  separating  and 
distributing  the  fur  or  hair  by  means  of  a  bow,  to  pre- 
p;irf  it  for  felting. 

Bow'lng-Iy  (houTng-lj?),  ridv.     In  a  bending  mantier. 

Bow'knot'  (l^iVnGt'),  «.  A  knot  in  which  a  portion  t>f 
the  hiring  is  drawn  tlirough  in  the  form  of  a  loop  or  bow, 
BO  an  to  be  readily  untied. 

Bowl  (bol),  n.  [OE.  bollfi,  AS.  bolla  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
bolli,  Dan.  boUe,  G.  boll/;,  and  perh.  to  K.  bod  a  tumor. 
Cf.  Boll.]  1.  A  concave  vesscd  of  various  forms  (often 
approximately  lieminpherical),  to  hold  li(|uidB,  etc, 

Urouglit  them  food  in  howh  ot  batitwood.      LnnqO  How. 

2.  Specifically,  a  drinking  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
spirituous  liquorn  ;  hence,  convivial  drinking. 


3.  The  contents  of  a  full  bowl ;  what  a  bowl  will  hold. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a  tiling  ;  as,  the  boul  of  a  spoon. 
Bowl  (bol),  n.     [F,  boiile,  fr.  L.  bulla  bubble,  stud. 

Cf.  Bull  an  edict,  Bill  a  writing.]  1.  A  ball  of  wood  or 
other  material  used  for  rolling  on  a  level  surface  in  Jilay  ; 
a  ball  of  hard  wood  having  one  side  heavier  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  it  a  bias  when  rolled. 

2.  pi.  An  ancient  game,  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
played  with  biased  balls  on  a  level  plat  of  greensward. 

Like  an  uniu&tructed  bowler,  ,  .  .  who  thinks  to  attain  the  jack 
by  delivering  his  boul  etraightiorward  upon  it.       .Sir  W.  Svott. 

3.  pi.  The  game  of  tenpins  or  bowling,     [f*.  .?.] 
Bowl  (bol),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bowled  (bold) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Bowling.]   1.  To  roll,  as  a  bowl  or  cricket  ball. 
Break  nil  the  6|)okes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  buwl  the  ruuud  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven.    Shak. 

2.  To  roll  or  carry  smoothly  on,  or  as  on,  wheels  ;  as, 
we  were  bowled  rapidly  along  the  road. 

3.  To  pelt  or  strike  with  anything  rolled. 

Alas,  I  had  rather  he  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  buu-l:d  to  death  with  turnips  !  Sliak: 

To  bowl  (a  plaj'er)  out,  in  cricket,  to  put  out  a  striker  by 
knocking  down  a  bail  or  a  stump  in  bowling. 
Bowl,  t'.  i.     1.  To  play  with  bowls. 

2.  To  roll  a  ball  on  a  jdane,  as  at  cricket,  bowls,  etc. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and  like  a  ball ;  as,  the 
carriage  bowled  along. 

Bowl'der,  Boul'der  (bolMer),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bullra  to 
roar,  rattle,  Dan.  buldre,  dial.  Sw.  bullersleen  larger  kind 
of  pebbles  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bellow.']  1.  A  large  stone, 
worn  smooth  or  rounded  by  the  action  of  water  ;  a  large 
pebble. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  mass  of  any  rock,  whether  rounded  or 
not,  that  has  been  transported  by  natural  agencies  from 
its  native  bed.    See  Drift. 

Bowlder  clay,  the  unstratified  clay  deposit  of  the  Gla- 
cial or  Drift  epoch,  often  contaiin'ng  large  nmnbers  of 
bowlders.  —  Bowlder  wall,  a  wall  constructed  of  large 
stones  or  bowlders. 

Bowl'der-y  (-y),  a.     Characterized  by  bowlders. 

Bowleg'  (bo'16g')i  "•     A  crooked  leg.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Bow'-legged'  (bo1?gd'),  a.  Having  crooked  legs, 
esp.  with  the  kiH-e.s  bent  outward.  Johnson. 

Bowl'er  (bol'er),  n.  One  who  plaj-s  at  bowls,  or  who 
rolls  the  ball  in  cricket  or  any  other  game. 

Bowless,  a.     Destitute  of  a  bow. 

Bowline  (bo'lTn;  27"),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boelijn,  loel.  bog- 
iJna,  Dan.  boiline;  properly  the  line  attached  to  the 
shoulder  or  side  of  the  sail.  See  Bow  (of  a  ship),  and 
Line.]  {Xaut.)  A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the 
leech  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails,  by  subor- 
dinate ropes,  called  hri<lles,  and  used  to  keep  the  weatiier 
edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward,  wlien  the  shii>  is  close- 
hauled. 

Bowline  brldlefl,  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline  is  fas- 
tened to  the  leech  of  the  sail.  —  Bowline  knot.  See  IJln.-it. 
under  Knot.  —On  a  bowline,  close-hauled  or  sailing  close 
to  the  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  slup. 

Bowring  (boITng),  n.  The  act  of  playing  at  or  roll- 
ing bowls,  or  of  rolling  the  ball  at  cricket;  the  game  of 
bowls  or  of  tenpins. 

Bowling  alley,  a  covered*place  for  playing  at  bowls  or 
tenpins.  —  Bowling  green,  a  level  piece  of  greensward  or 
smooth  ground  for  bowling,  as  the  small  park  in  lower 
Broadway,  New  York,  where  the  Dutch  of  Wew  Amster- 
dam played  this  game. 

Bowls  (bolz),  n.  pi.     See  Bowx,  a  ball,  a  game. 

Bow'man  (bo'man),  n.  ;  pi.  BowMEN  (-men).  A  man 
who  uses  a  bow  ;  an  archer. 

The  whole  city  shall  flee  for  the  noise  of  the  horeemen  and 
hoxL'mdi.  Jer.  iv.  1"J. 

Bowman's  root.  (Bot,)  See  Indian  jjhysic,  under  In- 
dian. 

Bow'man  (bon'mffn),  n.  (Kaul.)  The  man  who  rows 
the  foremost  oar  in  a  boat ;  the  bow  oar. 

Bowne  (boun),  v.  i.  [See  BouN.]  To  make  ready; 
to  prepare;  to  dress.     [Obs-I 

We  will  all  bowne  ourselves  for  the  banquet.    Sir  IT.  S'^ott. 

Bow'  net'  (bo'  nSt').  1.  A  trap  for  lobsters,  being  a 
wickerwork  cylinder  with  a  fimnel-shaped  entrance  at 
one  end. 

2.  A  net  for  catching  birds.  J.  If.  Wrdsh. 

Bow'  oar'  (bou'  or').  1.  The  oar  used  by  the  bowman. 

2.  One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

Bow'-pen'  (bij'p?n')>  «•  Bow-compasses  carrying  a 
drawing  pen.     See  Bow-compass. 

Bow'-pen'cU  (bo'pen'sTl),  n.  Bow-compasses,  one  leg 
of  which  carries  a  pencil. 

Bow'— saw'  (bo'sa'),  n.  A  saw  with  a  thin  or  narrow 
blade  set  in  a  strong  frame. 

Bowse  (bouz),  V.  i.  [See  Booze,  and  Bouse.]  1.  To 
carouse;  to  bouse;  to  booze.  Ite  Quincey. 

2.  {Xfiiif.)  To  pull  or  haul  liard  ;  as,  to  bowse  upon  a 
tack  ;  to  bowse  away,  i.  e.,  to  pull  all  together. 

Bowse,  7).     A  carouse  ;  a  drinking  bout ;  a  booze. 

Bow'shot'  (ho'shSf),  n.  The  distance  traversed  by 
an  arrow  Hbnt  from  a  bow. 

Bow'sprit  (bii'sprTt),  n.  [Bon- -^  sprit;  akin  to  D. 
boeg.yiricf ;  bonj  bow  of  a  ship  -\-  spriet,  E.  .fpril,  also 
Bw.  bogsprdt,  G.  bugsprirt.'\  {Xaut.)  A  large  boom  or 
spar,  which  projects  over  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  to  carry  wiil  forward. 

Bows'sen  (bou's'n),  v.  t.  To  drench;  to  soak  ;  espe- 
cially, to  immerse  (in  water  believed  to  Iiave  curative 
properties).     \_Obs.'\ 

Tlirre  were  inuny  Imw^K/'nino  plncc",  for  curing  of  mad  men. 
...  11  there  appeared  e>niall  utneiidment  he  wuh  bowfKiie'l  ni:uin 
and  ti;;iiin,  i'anw. 

Bow'stling'  (bo'strTng').  n.     1.  The  string  of  a  bow. 

2.  A  Htriiig  used  by  the  Turks  for  strangling  oITenderH. 

Bowfltrlng  bridge,  a  bridge  fonned  of  an  arch  of  timber 
or  iron,  often  braced,  the  thrust  of  whicli  is  resisted  by  a 
tie  forming  a  chord  of  tlte  arch.  —  Bowstring  ghrder,  nn 


arched  beam  strengthened  by  a  tie  connecting  its  two 
ends.  —  Bowstring  hemp  <Jiot.),tUe  tenacious  fiber  of  the 
.'S'ln.'ieriij'a  Znjlanica,  growing  in  India  and  Africa,  from 
winch  linwstrnigsare  made.    Balfour. 

Bow'strlng'  (bo'string'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bow- 
STiUNuEu  t-htrlngd')  or  Bowsteckg  (-strung') ;  7^.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BowsTRiNGiNG.]     To  strangle  with  a  bowstring. 

Bow'stringed'  (-strTngd'),  jj.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
bowstrings. 

2.   I'ut  to  death  with  a  bowstring;  strangled. 

Bow'tel  (bcytSl),  71.     See  Boultel. 

BOW'WOW'  (bou'wou'),  n.  An  onomatopoetic  name 
for  a  dog  or  its  bark.  ^  a.  Onomatopoetic ;  as,  the  bow- 
wuw  theory  of  language  ;  a  bowwow  word.     {Jocosel 

Bow'yer  (bo'yer),  71.  [From  Bow,  like  lawyer  trovx 
law.]     1.  An  arclier;  one  who  uses  a  bow. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  bows. 

Box  (b5ks),  71.  [AS.  box,  L.  buxus,  fr.  Gr.  ttv^o?.  See 
Box  a  case.]  {Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub,  flourishing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  The  common  box  {Bnxus  sej)i- 
pcrvirens)  has  two  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  dwarf 
box  {B.  suj^'ruticosa),  is  much  used  for  borders  in  gar- 
dens. The  wood  of  the  tree  varieties,  being  very  hard 
and  smooth,  is  extensively  used  in  tlie  arts,  as  by  turn- 
ers, engravers,  mathematical  instrument  makers,  etc. 

Box  elder,  the  ash-leaved  maple  (Xetjicndo  aceroides),  of 
North  America.  —  Box  holly,  the  butcher's  broom  iJius- 
cus  aciil'-alu.-i).  —  Box  thorn,  a  shrnb  iLycium  barbarum). 
—  Box  tree,  the  tree  variety  of  the  common  box. 

Bo:c,  71. ;  pi.  Boxes  (-Sz).  [AS.  box  a  small  case  or  ves- 
Ecl  with  a  cover  ;  akin  to  OHG.  bithsa  box,  G.  biichxe  ; 
fr.  L.  buxns  boxwood,  anything  made  of  boxwood.  See 
Pyx,  and  cf.  Box  a  tree,  Bushel.]  1.  A  receptacle  or 
case  of  any  firm  material  and  of  various  shapes. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  box  contains. 

3.  A  space  with  a  few  seats  partitioned  off  in  a  thea- 
ter, or  other  place  of  public  amusement. 

Laughed  at  by  the  pit,  box,  gallcrieE.  nay,  6tage.    Dorset. 
The  boxes  and  the  pit  are  sovereign  judges.    Dnjden. 

4.  A  chest  or  any  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  money  ; 
as,  a  poor  box ;  a  contribution  box. 

Yet,  Fmce  his  neighbors  give,  the  chnrl  unlockfl, 
Damning  the  poor,  his  triiilc-bcjlted  AoJ.  J.  W'arlon. 

B.  A  small  country  house.   "  A  shootiug  601."  Wilson. 
Tight  Ijoxfjs  neatly  sashed.  Cou-pvr. 

6.  A  boxlike  shed  for  shelter ;  as,  a  sentry  box. 

7.  {Mach.)  («)  An  axle  box,  journal  box,  journal  bear- 
ing, or  bushing,  {b)  A  chamber  or  section  of  tube  in 
which  a  valve  works  ;  the  bucket  of  a  lifting  pump. 

8.  The  driver's  seat  on  a  carriage  or  coach. 

9.  A  present  in  a  box ;  a  present ;  esp.  a  Christma8 
box  or  gift.     "  A  Christmas  tor."  Dickens. 

10.  {Basehtdl)  The  square  in  which  the  pitcher  stands. 

11.  {Z06I.)  A  Mediterranean  food  fish;  the  bogue. 
^W^  Box  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  composition; 

asTTior  lid,  box  maker,  box  circle,  etc. ;  also  with  modi- 
fying substantives;  as,  money  box,  letter  box,  baudtoj, 
hatbox  or  hat  box,  snuR  box  or  &i\\xtibox. 

Box  beam  {Arch.),  a  benm  made  of  metal  plates  so  as. 
to  have  the  form  of  a  long  box.  —Box  car  {Had rood. <<),  a 
freight  car  covered  with  a  roof  and  inclosed  on  the  sides 
to  protect  its  contents.  —  Box  chronometer,  a  ship's  chro- 
nometer, mounted  in  gimbals,  t<j  preserve  its  proper  posi- 
tion. —  Box  coat,  a  thick  overcoat  for  driving  ;  sometnnes 
with  a  heavy  cape  to  carry  otf  the  rain.  —  Box  coupling,  a 
metal  collar  uuiting  the  ends  of  shafts  or  other  parts  in 
machinery.  —Box  crab  iZobl.),  a  crab  of  the  genus  i'al- 
aiipa,  which,  wlu-ii  at  rest  with  the  legs  retracted,  resem- 
bles a  box.  — Box  drain  l.l;(7/.l,  a  dram  cuiistructfd  with 
upright  sides,  and  with  flat  top  and  bottom.  —Box  girder 
(Arcli.),  a  box  beam.  —  Box  groove  iAfefirl  Working/),  a 
closed  groove  between  two  rolls,  formed  by  a  collar  on 
one  roll  titting  between  collars  on  another.  B.  W.  Bny~ 
nioiid.  —  Box  metal,  an  allny  of  cniijier  and  tin,  or  of  zinc, 
li'Uil,  and  aiitiiiiniiv.  for  tin-  Iieariiit,'s  of  j'.>iiriials,  etc. — 
Box  plait,  ;i  idait  tiiat  doiihl.-s  l.ntli  tu  the  right  and  the 
lelt.  —Box  turtle  t-r  Box  tortolee  {Zonl.i,  a  land  turtoise  or 
turtle  of  the  genera  Cts- 
t  u  d  o  and  E  m  y$  \  —  so 
named  because  it  can 
witlidr;iw  entirely  mthin 
its  s|].-]l.  uliich  can  be 
clitsf.l  l.v  liini^ed  joint.s 
in  llie  lower  sliell.  Also, 
humorously,  an  exceed- 
ingly reticent  person. 
Emerson.  —  In  a  box,  ui 
a  perplexity  or  an  embar- 
rit.ssiiig  pitf,ition;  in  dilfl- 
cult>'.  (f  ViZ/V;'/.)  — In  the 
wrong  box.  out  of  one's 
place ;  out  of  one's  ele- 
ment; awkwardly  situated.    iColloq.)    Ridley  {\^\). 

Bos,  7'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boxed  (bokst) ;  2>-  P''-  ^  *'&- 
71.  BoxiNO.]     1.  To  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  furnish  witli  boxes,  as  a  wheel. 

3.  {Ai-rh.)  To  inclose  with  boarding,  lathing,  etc.,  so 
as  to  liring  to  a  re'iuired  form. 

To  box  a  tree,  to  make  an  incision  or  hole  in  a  tree  for 
the  purpose  lof  procuring  thesap.  — To  box  off,  to  divide 
into  tight  compartments.  —  To  box  up.  (a)  To  put  into  a 
box  in  order  to  save ;  as,  he  had  boxed  11  p  twelve  score 
pounds,  {b)  To  confine;  as,  to  be  boxed  up  in  narrow 
(luarters. 

Box,  71.  [Cf.  Dan.  ba.^ke  to  slap,  bask  slap,  blow.  Cf- 
Pash.]     a  blow  on  tlie  liead  or  ear  with  the  hand. 

A  guoil-hinnored  b>i.r  on  tlie  ear.  IT.  Tr"in(r. 

Box,  V.  I.  To  fight  with  tlie  fist ;  to  combat  with,  or 
as  with,  the  hand  or  fist ;  to  spar. 

Box,  t'.  /.  To  strike  with  the  liand  or  fist,  especially 
to  strike  on  the  ear,  or  on  the  side  of  the  he.ad. 

Bos,  I',  t.    [Cf.  Sp.  i«jf/r,  now  spelt  bojar.]   Toboxhaul. 

To  box  off  (yauf.),to  turn  the  head  of  a  vossel  either 
way  by  l)racing  the  headyards  aback.  -  To  box  the  com^ 
pass  (i*Vj(//.i,  to  name  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  coiu^ 
pn,HS  ill  their  order. 

Bosnfter'ry  (-biSr'rJ-),  n.  {Bot.)  The  wintergreon 
{fianlthcria  procumbcns).     {Local,  I'.  S.'\ 
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BoiE'en  (b5ks''n),  a.  Made  of  boxwood  ;  pertnining  to, 
or  roaoiubling,  tliii  box  {Jinrus).     [7i.'.] 

Till!  Jiidi^d  liuc  of  BaplcsB  lnufn  k-nvi's.         Drydai, 
Box'er  (buka'ur),  ik     One  who  packs  boxuH. 
Box'eri  n.     One  wlio  boxes;  a  iniKilist. 
Box'flsh'  (buka'llsh'),  n.     {Zoal.)  The  tniiikn«b. 

BOS'haUP    (-bal'),   V.    t.        luilJK    &   p.  p.    HUXHAIILED 

(-bald').]  (Naul.)  To  put  (a  vessel)  on  tlie  otbi-r  tark  by 
veoriiiK  hiT  short  roniid  on  her  heel; — so  railed  from 
the  circuiii.staiiee  of  bracing  the  head  yards  abox  (/.  ^., 
eharp  aback,  on  the  wiu<l).  Toften. 

Box'haul'ing,  71.  (Xauf.)  A  method  of  goitifi  from 
oiin  tack  to  another.     See  lioxHAUL.  Totlen. 

Bos'lng,  n,  1.  The  act  of  inclosing  (anything)  in  a 
box,  as  fur  storage  or  transportation. 

2.  Material  used  in  making  boxes  or  casings. 

3.  Any  boxlike  iniiiisure  or  recesB;  a  casing. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  external  case  of  thin  material  used  to 
bring  any  member  to  a  reqnired  form. 

Boxing:,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist;  a  com- 
tat  witli  the  fist ;  sparring.  Blackstotje. 

Boxing  glove,  a  large  padded  mitten  or  glovo  used  in 
sparring  fnr  exercise  or  amusement. 

Box'-l'ron  (-iTim),  n.  A  hollow  smoothing  iron  con- 
rtaining  a  heater  within. 

Box^eep'er  (-kep'Sr),  n.  An  attendant  at  a  theater 
who  has  cliarge  of  tlie  boxes. 

Box'thom'  {-thorn'),  ii.  (Bo(.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Li/fiuiiiy  esp.  Lycium  hfirbarum. 

Box'WOOd'  (-w«()d')T "-   The  wood  of  the  box  (L'lixt/.-i). 

Boy  (boi),  7i.  [Cf.  D.  hne/,  Fries,  fjoi,  hoy ;  akin  to  (i. 
hxihc^  Icel.  ho}l  rogue.]  A  male  child,  from  birtli  to  thu 
a^e  of  puberty  ;  a  lad  ;  hence,  a  son. 

My  only  ho]}  fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.    Sir  W.  Smil. 

5^^  Jioy  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  comradeship,  as  in 
collece,  or  in  the  army  or  navy.  In  the  plural  used  collo- 
iiuially  of  members  of  an  association,  fraternity,  or  party. 

Boy  bishop,  a  boy  (usually  a  choristeri  ch-cteil  bishop,  in 
old  Christmas  spurts,  and  invested  with  mlics  and  other 
Jnsigiiia.  He  prartiied  a  kind  of  niiijiirrv  of  tin-  ci  lemo- 
nies  in  which  tin-  bishop  usii;illy  (ptli<i,itrd.  The  Old  Boy. 
the  Devil.  [.S/a//'/l  -  Yellow  boys,  t^niiicas.  [.s/inm,  /Cif/.] 
—  Boy'a  love,  a  popular  English  name  for  Suuthernwood 
(Alien) i.tia  (ibr'ttonum);  — called  also  l'/i/\s  /ore. —Boy'a 
play,  childish  amusements;  anything  trifiing. 

Boy,  r.  t.  To  act  as  a  boy  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  former 
practice  of  boys  acting  women^s  parts  on  the  stage. 

I  shull  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  bcij  my  j;reatneB3.        Slink. 
BO-yar'  (b6-yiir'orboi'ar),  Bo-yard' (bft-yar' or  boi'- 
erd),  71,     [Russ.  boi{irin\'\     A  member  of  a  Russian  aris- 
tocratic order  abolished  by  Peter  the  Great.    Also,  one 
of  a  privileged  class  in  Roumania. 

(^^  English  writers  sometimes  call  Russian  lauded 
proprietors  boijars. 

W  BOY'au  (bwii'yo  or  boi'S),  n.  ;  pt.  Boyaux  or  Boyaus 
(bwa'yo  or  boi'oz).  [F.  boyau  gut,  a  long  and  narrow 
place,  and  (of  trenches)  a  branch.  See  Bowel.]  {Fort.) 
A  winding  or  zigzag  trench  forming  a  path  or  communi- 
cation from  one  siegework  to  another,  to  a  magazine,  etc. 

Boy'COtt'  (boi'kSf).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boycotted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boycotting.]  [From  Captain  J!oyrt'/t, 
a.  land  agent  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  so  treated  in  issn.]  To 
combine  against  (a  landlord,  tradesman,  employer,  or 
Other  person),  to  withhold  social  or  business  relations 
from  him,  and  to  deter  others  from  holding  such  rela- 
tions ;  to  subject  to  a  boycott. 

Boy'cott,  n.  The  process,  fact,  or  pressure  of  boycott- 
ing ;  a  combining  to  withhold  or  prevent  dealings  or  so- 
cial intercourse  with  a  tradesman,  employer,  etc. ;  social 
and  business  interdiction  for  the  purpose  of  coercion. 

Boy'COtt'er  (-er),  ~i.     A  participant  in  boycotting. 

Boy'COtt-lsm  (-Tz'm),  ».     Methods  of  boycotters. 

Boy'de-kln  ^-de-kin),  7i.    A  dagger;  a  bodkin.    [O&5.] 

Boy'er  (boi'er),  7^.  [D.  boeijer;^  bo  called  because 
these  vessels  were  employed  for  laying  the  borijrn,  or 
buoys:  cf.  F.  boyer.  See  Buoy.]  i^Acntl.)  A  Flemish 
eloop  with  a  castle  at  each  end.  Sir  ]V.  liah'ifjh. 

Boy'hOOd  (-hood),  n.  [Boy  -j-  -hood.]  The  state'  of 
being  a  boy  ;  the  time  during  which  one  is  a  boy.    Hood. 

Boy'lsh,  a.  Resembling  a  boy  in  manners  or  opinions ; 
^belonging  to  a  boy  ;  cliildisb  ;  trilling;  puerile. 

A  boyish,  odd  conceit.  BailUc. 

Boy'lsh-ly,  adv.     In  a  boyish  manner ;  like  a  boy. 

Boy'ish-ness,  n.     The  manners  or  behavior  of  a  boy. 

Boylsm  (-Tz'm),  )i.     1.  Boyhood.    I0bs.'\  T.  Wnrton. 

2.  Tlie  nature  of  a  boy  ;  childishness,  Dryden. 

Boyle's'  law'  (boilz'  la').     See  under  Law. 

II  Bo'za  (bo'zil),  n.  [See  BosA.]  An  acidulated  fer- 
mented drink  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  made  from 
millet  seed  and  various  astringent  substances;  also,  an 
intoxicating  beverage  made  from  hemp  seed,  darnel 
meal,  and  water.     [Written  also  bosn.,  boziih,  hoic:a.'\ 

Bra-banfine  (bra-bant'Tn),  a.  Pertaining  to  Brabant, 
^n  ancient  province  of  the  Netherlands. 

Brab'ble  (brab'b'l),  v.  i.  [D.  bmbbelcn  to  talk  con- 
fusedly. V95.  Cf.  Blad,  Babble.]  To  clamor  ;  to  con- 
gest noisily.     [7t.]  Beau.  tC-  Fl. 

Brab'ble*  n.     A  broil ;  a  noisy  contest ;  a  wrangle. 

Tlii.i  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  tiM.  Shak. 

Brab'ble-ment  (-ment),  n.    A  brabble.   [7?.]  Holland. 

Brab'bler  (-bier),  n.  A  clamorous,  quarrelsome,  noisy 
bellow;  a  wrangler,     [i?.]  Shnk. 

Brac'cate  (briSk'kat),  n.  [L.  brncntus  wearing 
7>reeches,  fr.  bracae  breeches.]  (Zo'ol.)  Furnished  with 
leathers  which  conceal  the  feet. 

Brace  (bras),  71.  [OF.  Imce,  brasse,  the  two  arms, 
embrace,  fathom,  F.  brasse  fathom,  fr.  L.  brocchia  the 
arms  (stretched  out),  pi.  of  bracchiinn  arm;  cf.  Gr. 
,^axCiiiv.']  1.  That  which  holds  anything  tightly  or  sup- 
ports  it  firmly  ;  a  bandage  or  a  prop. 

2.  A  cord,  ligament,  or  rod,  for  producing  or  main- 
taining tension,  as  a  cord  on  the  side  of  a  drum. 


The  little  bones  of  the  ear  drum  rlo  in  fitralning  and  rclaxinpr 
it  na  tJie  braca  of  the  wur  drum  do  in  tlmt.  JJirham. 

3.  Tlie  state  of  being  braced  or  tight ;  tension. 

The  laxiicba  of  tho  tyiiipttnuiii,  when  it  has  lost  its  briin-  nr 
tension.  Bolder. 

4.  (Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  piece  of  material  used  to  trans- 
mit, or  change  tho  direction  of,  weight  or  pressure  ;  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  in  a  frame  or  truss,  which  divide  the 
structure  into  triangular  parts.  It  may  act  as  a  tie,  or  as 
a  strut,  and  serves  to  prevent  distortion  of  tho  structure, 
and  transverse  strains  in  its  members.  A  boiler  brace  m 
a  diagonal  stay,  connecting  the  heail  with  tho  shell. 

6.  (Print.)  A  vertical  curved  line  connecting  two  or 
more  words  or  lines,  which  are  to  be  taken  together  ; 

thus,  }^^^j^,i  \  \  or,  in  music,  used  to  connect  staves. 

6.  (Nntif.)  A  rope  reeved  tlirough  a  block  at  tho  end 
of  a  yard,  by  wliich  tlie  yard  is  moved  horizontally  ;  also, 
a  rudder  gudgeon. 

7.  (Mech.)  A  ctirved  instrument  or  handle  of  iron  or 
wood,  for  holding  and  turning  bits,  etc. ;  a  bitstock. 

8.  A  pair  ;  a  couple ;  as,  a  brncc  of  ducks ;  now  rarely 
apjdied  to  persons,  except  familiarly  or  with  some  con- 
tempt.    "A  brace  ol  greyhounds."  Shak. 

lie  is  said  tu  have  shot . . .  llfty  hrw.c  of  pheasantB.    Addiaun. 

A  brnce  of  brethren,  both  hithopis,  bidh  eminent  for  learnin;^ 

and  rtliiiion,  now  uppeured  in  Mie  churcli.  Fuller. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords.  Sliak. 

9.  pL  Straps  or  bands  to  sustain  trousers;  suspenders. 

I  embroidered  for  you  a  beautiful  pair  of  br(ia:i.     Thackcraij. 

10.  Harness;  warlike  preparation.     \_Obs.'\ 

Fur  that  it  stnnds  not  in  eucli  warlike  brace,         Shnk. 

11.  Armor  for  the  arm  ;  vantbrace.  Shak. 

12.  (Mining)  The  mouth  of  a  shaft.     ICormvalq 
Angle  brace.    See  under  Angle. 

Brace  (bras),  v.  t.  {imp.  iic  p.  p.  Braced  (brast) ; 
]).  ]ir.  &  vb.  11.  Bracing.]  1.  To  furnish  with  braces  ;  to 
support ;  to  prop ;  as,  to  brnce  a  beam  in  a  building. 

2.  To  draw  tight ;  to  tighten  ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion ;  to  strain  ;  to  strengthen  ;  as,  to  brace  the  nerves. 

And  welcome  war  to  brace  her  drums.       Camji'-ell. 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  closely  ;  to  fasten  tightly. 

The  women  of  China,  hy  bracing  and  binding  them  from 

their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  LnrW. 

Some  who  spurs  had  flrst  braced  on.    Sir  W.  .'^m/t. 

4.  To  place  in  a  position  for  resisting  pressure  ;  to  hold 
firmly  ;  as,  he  braced  himself  against  the  crowd. 

A  sturdy  laiice  in  his  ri;;ht  hand  he  brctcnl.    Fain'nr. 

5.  (Naiit.)  To  move  around  by  means  of  braces ;  as,  to 
brace  the  yards. 

To  brace  about  (Nnjit.),  to  turn  (a  yard)  round  for  the 
contrary  tack. —To  brace  a  yard  {iVa?//. ).  to  movo  it  hor- 
izontally by  means  of  a  brace.  —To  brace  in  {Xauf.),  to 
turn  (a.  yard)  by  hauling  in  the  weather  brace.  —  To  brace 
one's  Belf,  to  call  up  one's  energies.  "  He  brared  himself 
for  an  effort  which  he  was  little  able  to  make."  ./.  D. 
Forbes. — To  brace  to{A'n'f//.),  to  turn  (a  yard)  by  check- 
ing or  easing  off  the  lee  brace,  and  hauling  in  the  weather 
one,  to  assist  in  tacking.  —  To  brace  up  {.\iiiil.\  t^i  biiiig 
(a  yard) nearer  the  direction  uf  the  keel  by  hauling  in  tlie 
lee  brace. — To  brace  up  sharp  {Xniit.K  to  turn  ta  yard) 
as  far  forward  as  the  rigging  will  permit. 

Brace,  I'.  i.  To  get  tone  or  vigor ;  to  rouse  one's  en- 
ergies ;  —  with  vp.     [_CoUoq.'\ 

Brace'let  (-let),  n.  [F.  bracelet,  dim.  of  OF.  bracel 
armlet,  prop,  little  arm,  dim.  of  bras  arm,  fr.  L.  brac- 
chiuvi.  See  Brace,  «.]  1.  An  ornamental  band  or  ring, 
for  the  wrist  or  the  arm  ;  in  modern  times,  an  ornament 
encircling  the  wrist,  worn  by  women  or  girls. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm.      Johnson. 

Bra'cer  (bra'ser),  n.  1.  That  which  braces,  binds,  or 
makes  firm  ;  a  band  or  bandage. 

2.  A  covering  to  protect  the  arm  of  the  bowman  from 
the  vibration  of  the  string  ;  also,  a  brassart.        Chaucer. 

3.  A  medicine,  as  an  astringent  or  a  tonic,  whicli  gives 
tension  or  tone  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Johnson. 

Brach  (brSk),  11.  [OE.  brache  a  kind  of  scenting  hound 
or  setting  dog,  OF.  brache,  F.  braqiie,  fr.  OHG.  braccho, 
G.  bracke  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  fragrant,  fr.  L.  fruqrare 
to  smell.]     A  bitch  of  the  hound  kmd.  Shnk. 

II  Braoll-el'y-tra  (brak-gl'T-tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ppaxvs  short  +  IkvTpov  a  covering.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of 
beetles  having  short  elytra,  as  the  rove  beetles. 

I!  Brach'i-a  (brak't-a),  n.  pi.     See  BnAciiiuM. 

Brach'1-al  (brilk'T-//l  or  bra1iT-nl ;  277),  n.  [L.  brnchi- 
alis  (bracch-),  from  brachiinii  (bracch-)  arm  ;  cf.  F.  bra- 
chial.'] 1.  (,-l7ja/.)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  arm; 
as,  the  brachial  artery ;  the  brachial  nerve. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  arm  ;  resembling  an  arni. 

llBrach'l-a'ta(-a'ta),7?.;)/.  [SeeBRACHiATE.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  the  Crinoidea,  including  those  furnished 
with  long  jointed  arms.     See  Crinoidea. 

Brach'i-ate  (-it),  (7.  [L.  hrachiatus  (bracch-)  with 
boughs  or  branches  like  arras,  from  brachiinn  (brnrch-) 
arm.]  (Bot.)  Having  branches  in  pairs,  decussated,  all 
nearly  horizontal,  and  each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the 
next,  as  in  the  ma]de  and  lilac.  Gray. 

Brachi-og'a-noid  (brak'i-Sg'd-noid),  n.  One  of  the 
Brachingiiiinidei. 

II  Brach  i-o-ga- 
nold'e-i(brak'T-u-ga- 
WKi\d.'t-\\n.pl.  [NL., 
from  L.  brachiuin 
(bracch-)  arm  -j-  NL. 
gniioidei.]  (Zo'ul.) 
An  order  of  ganoid 
fishes  of  which  the 
bichir  of  Africa  is  a 

living  example.     See   Erachiolaria  of    Starfish. 
Crossopterygii.  much     enlarged.      1,  2,     .   __ __ 

II  Brach'1-O-la'ri-a  P"!"  of /rmsi  4.5.  Posterior  pairs; 
(  i^-la'rT  a.1  n  i,l  ''■  ^''''■^"'  P'^'rs  :  "'  Mouth  :  o  Esopha- 
rxTT  r  T^'  r  J  '  C"^  :s  Stomach:  I  Intestine  :  ryount: 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  bracbio-  .^itartishi  a  Ambulacra;  c  d  Ciliated 
turn    (bracch-),   dim.      Bands. 


Two  of  the  IJrachiopoda. 
Nat.  size. 


r  ^'alvl■H  open  -- 
li  Din^rum  hhuwinsrfitruc- 
tnre  of  one  of  tlie  Ar- 
throponiata  (  H'iddlir{. 
Tiiiii).  ti  J>ursnt  ^"ulvL■  ;  it 
V  I-  II  t  r  al  \'  ul  v  e  1  h 
lliii-'wCiliuted  Anns; 
II  Adductor  jMu^cIok; 
<l  liiviincutor  MubClua  ; 
2'  l\duucle. 


Side    view. 
Anterior 


of  hrarhinm  (brarch-)  arm.]  (Zo'oL)  A  peculiar  early 
larval  Mtage  of  ci-rtain  starfishes,  having  a  bilateral  struc- 
tnn*.  and  Mwiirimiiig  by  nieauM  of  bunds  fjf  vibrating  cilia. 

Brach'l-o-pod(l»rakT-o-pod),  ?j.  [Cf.  K.  brachiopodt.] 
(Zo'd.)     Oiji-  nf  ihi-  Iira<.hiupoda,  or  its  shell. 
i;  Brach  l-op'o-da  (-5j/o-d4),  7t.  pi.     [NL.,  from  Or. 

^pa;i(twi'arm  t  -podn.~\  (Zoijl.) 
A  class  of  Molbiscoidi^a  having 
a  symmetrical  bivalve  shell, 
often  attached  by  a  fleshy  pe- 
duncle. 

C^$*^  Within  the  shell  is  a 
pair  of  "arms."  often  long 
and  spirally  coiled,  liearing 
rows  of  ciliated  tentacles  by 
which  a  current  of  water  is 
made*  to  fiow  into  the  mantle 
cavity,  bringing  the  micro- 
seoi)ic  food  to  the  mouth  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  arniH. 
Tho  shell  is  both  opened  and 
closed  by  special  musch'H. 
They  form  two  orders:  ////'(- 
jiowa,  in  which  the  sliell  is 
thin,  and  without  a  distinct 
hinge,  as  in  Linijnln ;  and  Ar- 
ihiopoma,  in  which  the  finn 
calcareous  shell  has  a  regular  A  One  of  the  Lyopomata 
hinge,  as  in  Ithynchonclla.  See  iUn-nda  p'/rami'/ata). 
Arthroi-umata.  1'  I'fdunck-  partly  cov- 

I,  n t-iM /I.  *i  »r  >»     V  ered  by  U«  bund  tuhe  /  * 

II  Brach'l-um  (brSk'T-am),  '  ■  ■' 
n.  ;  pi.  Brachia  (-A).  [L. 
brachiuni  or  broechium,  arm.] 
(-■lni7/.)The  upper  arm  ;  the  seg- 
ment of  the  fore  limb  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow. 

Brach'man   (briik'nirni).  n. 

[L.  Brachnionne,  jil.,  Gr.  ^pa^- 
jLtai'e?.]     See  Brauma.v.     [Obs.] 

Brach'y-cata-lec'tlc  (brSk'T-kSt/O-lek'tTk),  n.    [Gr. 

Ppaxvta-TdkjjKToq  ;  ^fjaxv^  short  -j-  KaraXyiyetv  to  leave 
off;  ct.  KaTCL\r)KTiK6<;  incomplete.]  (G'r.  A'  Lot.  J'ros.) 
A  verse  wanting  two  syllables  at  its  termination. 

Brach'y-ce-phal'lc  (-.'^?-fSiTk),    \  a.     [Gr.   ^paxv? 

Brach'y-ceph'a-lous  (-sef  adus).  |     short  -f  Kf<t,a\^ 

head.]  (Aiuit.)  Having  the  tikull  short  in  proportion  to 
its  hrt-adth  ;  shortheaded  ;  —  in  distinction  from  dolicho- 

Cfidi'iNc. 

Brach'y-ceph'a-ly  (-E5f'il-13?),  )  n.     [Cr.  F.  hrachy- 
Brach'y-ceph'a-llsm  (-ITz'in),  (     cephalie.l  (Anat.) 
Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  brachycephalic ;  short- 
ness of  head. 

Bra-Chyc'er-al  fbrA-kTs'er-'d),  n.  [Gr.  fipaxv^  short 
+  Kipa<;  horn.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  short  antennie,  as  cer- 
tain insects. 

Brach' y-dl-ag'0-nal  (brak^T-di-Xg'o-n«l),  a.  [Gr. 
/3pa\i's  short -fE.  (/ingona/.]  Pertaining  to  the  shorter 
diagonal,  as  of  a  rhombic  prism. 

Brachydiagonal  axis,  the  shorter  lateral  axis  of  an  ortho* 
rhombic  crystal. 

Brach^y-dl-ag'o-nal,  n.  The  shorter  of  the  diagonals 
in  a  rhombic  prism. 

Brach'y-dome  (-dom),  n.  [Gr.  ppox^V  short  -f  E. 
dome]  (Crystnllog.)  A  dome  parallel  to  the  shorter 
lateral  axis.     See  Dome. 

Bra-chyg'ra-pher  (br4-kTg'ra-fer),  n.  A  writer  in 
short  hand  ;  a  stenographer. 

Ill-  asked  tlie  brachygrapher  ■vhfit'hflt  he  wrote  the  notes  of 
tliiit  hLrmnn.  Gayton. 

Bra-chyg'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Gr.  ^paxv^  short  -f- 
-grnphy :  cf .  F.  brachygraphic]  Stenography.  B.  Jonson. 

Bra-Chyl'O-gy  (-kll'S-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ^pa\vAoyta  ;  ^pa- 
X^?  short  +  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  bruchyloyie.j  (Bhel.) 
Conciseness  of  expression  ;  brevity. 

Brach' y~pln'a-coid  (brSk't-pTn'a-koid),  n.  [Gr.  ppaxvi 
short  +  E.  jtinacoid.]  (Crystallog.)  A  plane  of  an  ortho- 
rhombic  crystal  which  is  parallel  both  to  the  vertical 
axis  and  to  the  shorter  lateral  (brachydiagonal)  axis. 

II  Bra-chyp'te-ra  (bra-klp'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ^paxuTTTepos  short-winged  ;  ppa\i'?  short  -j-  intpov 
feather,  wing.]  (Zobl.)  A  group  of  Coleoptera  having 
short  wings  ;  the  rove  beetles. 

II  Bra-chyp'te-res  (-rez),  v.  j^l.  [NL.  See  Beachyp- 
tera.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  birds  including  the  auks, 
divers,  and  penguins. 

Bra-Chyp'ter-OUS  (-klp'ter-ns),  n.  [Gr. /Spaxvirrepos : 
cf.  F.  brnrhy/i/>  le.]     (Zo'61 .)  Having  short  wings. 

Bra-chys'to-chrone  (bra-kTs'ti-krou),  71.  [incorrect 
for  brnchis/ochrone,  fr.  Gr.  fipd\i(rro<;  shortest  (superl. 
of  ^paxu's  short)  +  xpot'09  time;  cf.  F.  brachistochrone.] 
(Math.)  A  curve,  in  which  a  body,  .starting  from  a  given 
point,  and  descending  solely  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
will  reach  another  given  point  in  a  shorter  time  than  it 
could  by  any  other  path.  This  cttrre  of  quickest  descent, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is,  in  a  vacuum,  the  same  as 
the  cycloid. 

Brach'y-ty^'pOllS  (brSk't-ti'pHs),  a.  [Gr.  |3poxu« 
short  -|-  TVTTos  stamp,  form.J     (Min.)  Of  a  short  form. 

II  Brach''y-U'ra  (brSk'T-u'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^paxv';  short  +  ovpd  tail.]  (ZoYd.)  A  group  of  decapod 
Crustacea,  including  the  common  crabs,  chanacterized  by 
a  small  and  short  abdomen,  which  is  bent  up  beneath  the 
large  cephalo-thorai.  [Also  spelt  Brachyoura.]  See 
Crab,  and  Jilustraiion  in  Appendix. 

Brach'y-U'ral  (-ij'rnl),       \   a.       [Cf.    F.    brachyitre."] 

Brach'y-u'rous  (-u'rus),  )     (^00/.)  Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  B^achJ^l^a. 

Brach' y-u'ran  (-ran),  n.    One  of  the  Brachyura. 

Bra'cing  (bra'sTng),  a.  Imparting  strength  or  tone; 
strengthening;  invigorating;  as,  a  iracinr?  north  wind. 

Bra'cing  (bra'sTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  strengthening, 
supporting,  or  propping,  with  a  brace  or  braces ;  the 
state  of  being  braced. 

2.  (Engin.)  Any  system  of  braces;  braces,  collective- 
ly ;  as,  the  bracing  of  a  truss. 
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One  form  of  Bracket. 


Brack  (brSk),  ?).  [Cf.  I).  /^nm/:,  Dan.  b}-fpJc,  a  break- 
ing, S\v.  A:  Icel.  hrak  a  cracklinp,  creaking,'.  Cf.  Breach.] 
An  upeuing  caused  by  the  parting  of  any  solid  body ;  a 
crack  or  breach  ;   a  flaw. 

Stain  or  brack-  iu  her  sweet  reputation.    J.  Fletcher, 

Brack,  n.  [D-  6''"/;,  adj.,  salt ;  cf.  LG.  vyrak  refuse, 
G.  }'i'trk.']     Salt  or  brackish  water.     \_Obs.']        Drayton. 

Brack'en  (-'n),  n.  [OE.  braken^  AS.  hracce.  See 
2d  Brake,  uA     A  brake  or  fern.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Brack'et  (-St),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  braguetie  codpiece,  F. 
brayette^  Sp.  hragueta^  also  a 
projecting  mold  in  architec- 
ture ;  dim.  fr.  L.  bracae  breech- 
es; cf.  also,  OF.  bracon  beam, 
prop,  support ;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin. Cf.  Breeches.]  1.  {Arch.) 
An  architectural  member,  plain 
or  oniamental,  projecting  from 
a  wall  or  pier,  to  support  weight 
falling  outside  of  the  same ;  also, 
a  decorative  feature  seeming  to 
discharge  such  an  oflQce. 

i!^^  This  is  the  more  general 
word.  See  Brace,  Castalever, 
Console,  Corbel,  Strut. 

2.  {Engin.  &  Mech.)  A  piece 
or  combination  of  pieces,  usu- 
ally triaugular   in  general   shape,    projecting  from,    or 
fastened  to,  a  wall,  or  other  surface,  to  support  heavy 
bodies  or  to  strengthen  angles. 

3.  {Xnut.)  A  short, crooked  timber,  resemblinga  knee, 
used  as  a  support. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  cheek  or  side  of  an  ordnance  carriage. 

5.  {Pri/it.)  One  of  two  characters  [  ],  used  to  inclose 
a  reference,  explanation,  or  note,  or  a  part  to  be  excluded 
from  a  sentence,  to  indicate  an  interpolation,  to  rectify 
a  mistake,  or  to  supply  an  omission,  and  for  certain  other 
purposes ;  —called  also  crotchet. 

6.  A  gas  lixture  or  lamp  hoIJer  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  wall,  column,  or  tlie  like. 

Bracket  light,  a  gas  fixture  or  a  lamp  attached  to  a 
wall,  column,  etc. 

Brack'et,  v.  t,  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Bracketed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bracketing.]  To  place  within  brackets;  to  con- 
nect by  brackets  ;  to  furnish  with  brackets. 

Brack'et-ing,  «.  {Arch.)  A  series  or  group  of  brack- 
ets ;  bratkftd.  lollectively. 

Brack'ish  (-Tsh),  a.  [See  Brack  salt  water.]  Saltish, 
or  salt  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  water  in  saline  soil. 

Springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  biacIJsh  thoush  they 
be.  Jifjiuii. 

Brack'lsh-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  brack- 
ish, or  somewhat  salt. 

Brack'y  (brSk'J),  a.     Brackish.  Drayton. 

Bract  (brSkt),  7(.  [See  Bractea.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A'leaf, 
usually  smaller  tlian  tlie  true  leaves  of  a  plant,  from  the 
axil  of  which  a  tiower  stalk  arises,  (b)  Any  modified 
leaf,  or  scale,  on  a  flower  stalk  or  at  the  base  of  a  flo«  lt. 

\;^^  Brads  are  often  inconspicuous,  but  are  sometimes 
large  and  showv,  or  highly  colored,  as  iu  many  cacta- 
ceous plants.  The  spathes  of  aroid  plants  are  conspicu- 
ous forms  of  bracts. 

11  Brac'te-a  (l>ri^k'tc-a),  n.  [L.,  a  thin  plate  of  metal 
orwon.l.  unl.l  i^'il.]    {Bot.)   Abract. 

Brac'te-al  d.rSk'te-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bracteal.'^  Having 
the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  bract. 

Brac'te-ate  (brSk'te-ut),  «.  [Cf.  L.  hracteatns  coxereA 
with  gold  plate.]     {Bot.)  Having  a  bract  or  bracts. 

Bract'ed  (britkt'ed),  a.    {Bot.)  Furnished  with  bracts. 

Brac'te-0-lat©  (br.lk'te-odat),  a,  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  bracti^-nles  or  bractlets. 

Brac'te-ole  (brSk'te-ol),  7i.  [L.  bracteola,  dim.  of 
bracfe'i.    See  Bractea.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Buactlet. 

Bract^ess,  «■     {But.)  Destitute  of  bracts. 

Bracriet  (brSktlSt),  n.  [Bract  +  -let.]  (Bot.)  A 
bract  on  the  stalk  of  a  single  flower,  which  is  itself  on  a 
main  stalk  that  supports  several  flowers.  Gray. 

Brad  (brSd),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  brod^  Dan.  braad  prick, 
sting,  broil'ie  ice  spur,  frost  nail,  Sw.  brodd  frost  nail, 
Icel.  broddr  any  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  steel ;  akin  to 
AS.  hrord  point,  spire  of  grass,  and  peril,  to  E.  bristle. 
See  Bristle,  n.]  A  thin  nail,  usually  small,  with  a  slight 
projection  at  the  top  on  one  side  instead  of  a  head  ;  also, 
a  small  wire  nail,  with  a  flat  circular  head ;  sometimes,  a 
small,  tapering,  square-bodied  finishing  nail,  with  a  coun- 
tersunk head. 

Brad'  awl'  (nl')-  A  straight  awl  with  chisel  edge, 
\\»ca\  to  make  holes  for  brads,  etc.  Weale. 

Bra-doon'  (brA-diJbn'),  n.     Same  as  Buidoon. 

I [  Brae  (bra),  n.  [See  Bray  a  hill.]  A  hillside;  a 
slope;  a  bank  ;  a  hill.     \_Svot.'\  Jiurns. 

Brag(br5g),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Braooed  (brSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Bkaggino.]  [OK.  bi^af/grn  to  re-sound, 
blow,  boast  (cf.  F.  hrnguer  to  lead  a  merry  life,  flaunt, 
boafit,  OF.  bragne  merriment),  from  Icel.  braka  to  creak, 
hrak  noise,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  break  ;  properly  then, 
to  make  a  noise,  boast.  V95.]  To  talk  about  one's 
self,  or  things  pertaining  to  oneV  self,  in  a  manner  in- 
tended to  excite  a<liniration,  envy,  or  wonder  ;  to  talk 
boastfully;  to  boast;  —  often  followed  by  of  ;  as,  to  In-mj 
of  one's  exploits,  courage,  or  money,  or  of  the  great 
things  one  intends  to  do. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  wonlw, 

Jiru'js  of  \\\»  Mubslance,  not  of  (irnttinonl.  Sliok. 

Syn,  — To  swagger ;  boast;   vapor;  bluster;  vaunt; 
flourirth;  talk  big. 
Brag,  V.  t.     To  boast  of.     [0?w.]  Shnk. 

Brag,  n.  1.  A  hoant  or  boasting ;  bragging  ;  oatenta- 
tiouB  pretense  or  stdf  glorification. 

Cff!(nr  .  .  .  mudc  not  here  \\U  hmr/ 
<)t  "cumc,"  and  "huw,"  uikI  "ovcrcuiiiu."        Sfiak. 
2.  The  thing  which  in  boasted  of. 

IJfuuty  is  Xaturu'n  hrnf/.  Milton. 


3.  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  bluff.  Chesterfield. 

Brag  (brJlg),  a.  [See  Brag,  v.  /.]  Brisk  ;  full  of 
spirits;  boasting;  pretentious;  conceited.     [Archaic^ 

A  hray  young  fellow.  M.  Jonsun. 

BTAg,  (idv.     Proudly ;  boastfully.     [06*.]  Fuller. 

Brag'ga-dO'clo  (-ga-do'sbo),  7i.  [From  Brnggadoc- 
c/iio,  a  boastful  character  in  Spenser's  "Fae  ieQueene."] 

1.  A  braggart ;  a  boa.ster  ;  a  swaggerer.  Drydcn. 

2.  Empty  boa.sting  :  mere  brag  ;  pretension. 
Brag'gard-ism  (brSg'gerd-Iz'm),  n.    [See  Braggart.] 

Boastfuhifss;  at' t  of  bragging.  Shak. 

Brag'gart   (brSg'gert),   w.      [OF.  hragnrd  flaunting, 

vain,  bragging.    See  Brag,  v.  f.]    A  boaster. 

O,  I  could  play  the  woman  ■with  mine  eyes. 

And  brai/'jttit  with  my  tungue.  SliaJc. 

Brag'gart,  a.    Boastful.  —  Brag'gart-ly,  adv. 

Brag'ger  (britg'ger),  n.     One  who  brags  ;  a  boaster. 

Brag'get  (brSg'get),  n.  [OE.  braket,  bragot,  fr.  "W. 
hrugmvd,  hragod,  fr.  6;v/r/ malt.]  A  liquor  made  of  ale 
and  honey  fermented,  with  spices,  etc.   [(V//s.]  B.  Jonson . 

Brag'glng-ly  (IjrSg'glng-ly),  adv.     Boastingly. 

Bragless,  a.     Witlmut  bragging.     [/'.]  Shak. 

Brag'ly.  <'dv.  In  a  manner  to  be  bragged  of;  finely ; 
proudly.     I'lhs."]  Spe7tser. 

Brah'ma  (bra'ma),  n.  [See  Brahman,]  1.  {Hindoo 
Myth.)  The  One  First  Cause;  also,  one  of  the  triad  of 
Hindoo  gods.  The  triad  consists  of  Brahma,  the  Creator, 
I'ishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  SifUj  the  Destroyer. 

ti^^  According  to  the  Hindoo  religious  books,  Brahma 
(with  the  final  a  tihort),  or  Bn/lnii,  is  tlie  Di\inp  Essence, 
tlie  One  First  Cause,  tlie  All  in  All.  whil.'  tln'  iL-rsonal 
gods,  Briilnnd  (with  tlic  tiiiriWMongt.  \"i,sljiiu.  nml  Siva, 
are  emanations  or  manifestations  ot  Brahma  the  Divine 
Essence. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  valuable  variety  of  large,  domestic  fowl, 
peculiar  in  having  the  comb  divided  lengthwise  into  three 
parts,  and  the  legs  well  feathered.  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  dark  or  penciled,  and  the  light ;  —  called  also  Brah- 
mapootra. 

Brah'man  (bra'man),  \  n.  ;  pi.  Brahmans,  Brahmins. 

Brafmin  (bra'mTu),  J  [Skr.  Brahmnna  {yii.  Brah- 
man  worship,  holiness;  the  God  Brahma;  also  a  Brah- 
man) ;  cf.  F.  BrahmanCy  Brachmane,  Bramineylj.  Brach- 
muDae,  -manes,  -mani,  pi.,  Gr.  fipaxH-^ye^,  ph]  A  person 
of  the  highest  or  sacerdotal  caste  among  the  Hindoos. 

Brahman  bull  iZoVd.),  the  male  of  a  variety  of  the  zebu, 
or  Indian  ox,  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos. 

Brah'mail-ess  (bra'm''m-es),  n.     A  Brahmani. 

Brah'man-l  (brii'mfni-e),  )i.  [Fern,  of  7."r(///'/u/?i.]  Any 
Brahman  woman.     [Written  also  Brahm/niee.} 

Brah-man'Ic  (bra-m5n'Tk),-ic-al  (-i-k(/i),Brah-min'- 
Ic  (-luTu'ik),  -Ic-al  (-i-kfll),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Bralmians  or  to  their  doctrines  and  worship. 

Brah'man-isin  (bra'man-Tz'm),  ( 71.     Tlie  religion   or 

Brah'min-isill  (bra'mTn-Tz'm),  i  system  of  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmans  ;  the  religion  of  Brahma. 

Brah'man-ist,  1  n.     An  adherent  of  the  religion  of 

Brali'min-ist,  j     the  Brahmans. 

Brali'mo-ism  (-mo-Iz'm),  n.  The  religious  system  of 
the  Brahmo-souiaj.  Bal/onr. 

Brall''ino-SO-ma]'  (-so-miij'),  n.  [Bengalese,  a  wor- 
shiping assembly.]  A  modern  refomiing  theistie  sect 
among  tlie  Hindoos.       ["Written  also  Brama'Stimnj.l 

Braid  (bra<l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Braided  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Braiding.]  [OE.  braideji,  breiden,  to  pull,  reach, 
braid,  AS.  bregdan  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  weave  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  bregma,  D.  breiden  to  knit,  OS.  bregdini  to  weave, 
OHG.  brettan  to  brandish.  Cf.  Broid.]  1.  To  weave, 
interlace,  or  entwine  together,  as  three  or  more  strands 
or  threads  ;  to  form  into  a  braid  ;  to  plait. 

Braiil  your  locks  with  rosy  twine.  Milton. 

2.  To  mingle,  or  to  liring  to  a  uniformly  soft  consist- 
ence, by  beating,  rubbing,  or  straining,  as  in  some  culi- 
nary operations. 

3.  To  reproacli.     {Obs.'\     See  Upbraid.  Shak. 
Braid,  ?i.  1.  A  plait,  band,  or  narrow  fabric  formed 

by  intertwining  or  weaving  together  different  strands. 

A  hraid  of  hair  composed  of  two  different  colors  twined  tn- 
getlier.  Scott. 

2.  A  narrow  fabric,  as  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen,  used  for 
binding,  trimming,  or  ornamenting  dresses,  etc. 

Braid,  71.  [Cf.  Icel.  bngiHn  to  move  quickly.]  1.  A 
quick  motion  ;  a  start.     [Ohf!.'\  Sackville. 

2.  A  fancy;  freak;  caprice.     [Obs."]  Ji.  Hyrde. 

Braid,  V.  i.     To  start ;  to  awake.     [Obs.']        Chancer. 

Braid,  (I.  [AS.  hrrrd.,  bred,  deceit ;  akin  to  Icel.  bnigS 
trick,  AS.  hrcda7i,  bregdan,  to  braid,  knit,  (hence)  to  knit 
a  net,  to  draw  into  a  net,  /.  c,  to  deceive.  See  Braid, 
V.  t.^    Deceitful.     [0/w.] 

Since  Frenclimen  are  so  hraid, 
Slurry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid.  Sliak. 

Brald'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  or  using  braids. 

2.  Braids,  collectively ;  trimming. 

A  pentlenmn  enveloped  in  mustachios,  whiskers,  fur  collars, 
and  hraidiiig.  Thacherni/. 

Brail  (bral),  71.  [OE.  hrityle  furling  rope,  OF.  brniol 
a  band  placed  around  the  breeches,  fr.  F.  hraies,  yil,, 
breeches,  fr.  L.  braca,  bracae,  breeches,  a  Gallic  word; 
cf.  Arm.  britgcz.  Cf.  Breeches.]  1.  {Falconry)  A  thong 
of  soft  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing. 

2.  pL  {Xaid.)  Ropes  passing  through  pulleys,  and 
used  to  haul  in  or  up  tiie  leeches,  bottoms,  or  corners  of 
sails,  preparatory  to  furling. 

3.  A  stock  at  each  end  of  a  seine  to  keep  it  stretched. 
Brail,  I'.  '.     {\<iiif.)  To  haul  up  by  the  brails;  — used 

with  7ni  ;  as,  to  brail  up  a  sail. 

Bram  (bran),  n.  [<)E.  brain,  hrein,  AS.  bragen,  bric- 
gen;  akin  to  LG.  bragrn,  brrgrn,  D.  brein,  and  peril,  to 
Gr.  ppiyfia,  fiptytios,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  if  fi 
=  <».  V95.]  1.  (Jw'fr)  The  whitish  mass  of  soft  mat- 
ter (the  center  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  seat  of 
consciounncHs  and  volition)  which  is  inclosed  in  the  car- 
tilaginous or  bony  cranium    of   vertebrate  animals.     It 


is  simply  the  anterior  termination  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  is  developed  from  three  embryonic  vesicles,  whoso 
cavities  are  connected  with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  ; 
the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  become  the  central  cavities,  or 
ventricles,  and  the  walls  thicken  unequally  and  become 
the  three  segments,  the  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-brain. 

(^^  In  the  brain  of  man  the  cerebral  lobes,  or  largest 
part  of  the  forebrain,  are  enormously  developed  so  as  to 
overhang  the  cerebellum,  the  great  lobe  of  the  hindbrain, 
and  completely  cover  the  lobes  of  the  midbrain.  The 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  irregular  ridcea, 
or  convolutions,  separated  by  grooves  (the  so-called  fis- 
sures aii<I  hukii,  ainltlu-  tu(»  li.'iuispheres  are  connected 
at  the  bnttnrji  nf  th.-  li..iit,'itiidiiiid  tis.sure  by  a  great  trans- 
verse bau<l  ni  iitTvuuaiiiattir,  the  corjnis  callosvm,  while 
the  two  halves  of  tlni  (■trebelliim  are  connected  on  the 
under  side  of  the  brain  by  the  bridge,  or  pons  Varolii. 


Fig.  I. 


Brain  of  SIan. 


Fig.  1.  Upper  enrfacc,  showing  Ripht  and  Left  Cerebral  Hemi- 
spheres A  B,  separated  bvtlie  Longitudinal  Fissure  an:h  Fia- 
6ure  of  Sylvius;  cccc  Convolutions,  or  Gyri,  separated  by 
Sulci. 

Fig.  2.  Ri^t  half,  ehown  by  vertical  section  through  the  Longi- 
tudinal Fissure  ;  AA  Cerebrum;  BB  Cerebellum  ;  aa  Cnrpua 
Callosum  ;  c  c  c  Convolutions;  d  Third  Ventricle  ;  i?  Fitui- 
tary  Body  ;  (''Olfactory  Lobe  ;  sOptic  Nerve  ;  i  Tons  Varolii ; 
K  Medidlti  Oblongata,  whicli  conQccts  the  brain  with  the  epinal 
cord. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  The  anterior  or  cephalic  ganglion  in  insecta 
and  other  invertebrates. 

3.  The  organ  or  seat  of  intellect ;  hence,  the  under- 
standing.    "  My  brain  is  too  dull."  Sir  11'.  Scott. 

C^^  In  this  sense,  often  used  in  the  plural. 

4.  The  affections;  fancy;  imagination.     [i2.]      Shok. 
To   have   on   the   brain,    to   have   constantly   in  one's 

thoughts,  as  a  sort  of  monomania.     [Low] 

Brain  box  or  case,  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  inclos- 
ing the  brain.  —Brain  coral.  Brain  stone  coral  (Zo'tJl.),  a 
massive  reef-building  coral  having  the  surface  covered  by 
ridges  separated  by  furrows  so  a^;  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  esp.  such  corals  of  the  genera 
M:eandrina  and  Biploria.  —  Brain  fag  {.Mrd.S,  brain  weari- 
ness. See  Cerebropa THY. —Brain  fever  (Med.),  fever  in 
which  the  brain  is  speci.ally  attected  ;  any  acute  cerebral 
affection  attended  by  fever.  —Brain  sand,  calcareous  mat- 
ter found  in  the  jjineal  gland. 

Brain  (bran),  ?'.  t.  [imp.  S:  ;?.  p.  Brained  (brand) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Braining.]    1.  To  dash  out  the  brains  of 


to 
To  destroy  ; 


kill  by  beating  out  the  brains.   Hence,  Fig. : 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  defeat. 

There  thou  mayst  brain  him.  Shak. 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  ,  .  • 
That  hrainad  my  purpose.  ShaK. 

2.  To  conceive  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.'} 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  Euch  stuff  as  madmen 
Ti.int,'ue,  and  brain  not.  Shak~ 

Brained  (brand),  ;).  a.    Supplied  with  brains. 

If  th' other  two  he  brained  like  us.  S/iak. 

Braln'lsh,  a.     Hot-hended  ;  furious.     [/?.]  Shak. 

Braln'less,(7.  'Without  understanding;  silly;  thought- 
less ;  witles.s.  —  Braln'less-ness,  n. 

Braln'pan'  (-pjln'),  ».  [Bruiji -\- pan."]  The  bones, 
which  inclose  tlic  brain  ;  the  skull  ;  the  cranium. 

Braln'slck^  (-sTk'),  <?.  Disordered  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  gi'ldy;  thoughtless.  —  Braln'sick-ness,  «. 

Braln'Slck'ly,  ailv.     in  a  lirain>.icL'  manner. 

Braln'y  O'rilii'^),  a.  Having  au  active  or  vigorous 
mind.     [Collog.'\ 

Braise,  Braize  (braz),  n.  [So  called  from  its  irides- 
cent colors.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  European  marine  fish  {Pagrus 
vulgaris)  allied  to  the  American  ecup  ;  the  becker.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  related  species.  [Also 
written  brazier.] 

Braise,  Braize.  ».    [F.]  1.  Charcoal  powder ;  breeze. 

2.   (Cookery)  Braised  meat. 

Braise,  v.  i.  [K.  bruiser,  fr.  braise  coals.]  (Cookery)- 
To  stew  or  broil  in  a  covered  kettle  or  pan. 

A  brai<inij  kettle  has  a  deep  cover  which  holds  coals  ;  conse- 
quently the  cooking  is  done  Ironi  above,  as  well  ns  below. 

.Mm.  //cii'/asnn. 

Brals'er  (braz'er),  n.     A  kettle  or  pan  for  braising. 

Bralt  (briit),  71.  [Cf.W.  6rr/?7/(  variegated, Ir.  &JCrt//ip 
hrengh,  fine,  comely.]    A  rough  diamond. 

Braize  (braz),  7i.     See  BuAlsE. 

Brake  (brilk).  imp.  of  Break.     [Archaic']     Tennyson. 

Brake,  n.  [OK.  bmkc  fern;  cf.  AS.  brocce  fcni,  LG. 
brake,  willow  bush,  Dan.  hregne  i(*n\,  G.  brack  fallow; 
Iirob.  orig.  the  growth  on  rough,  broken  ground,  fr.  tho 
root  of  E.  bi-cak.  See  Break,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Biiapken,  and 
'id  Brake,  v.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  genua iVfW.<,  esp. 
the/*,  arji/ilina,  common  in  almost  all  countries.  It  has 
t^olitary  steins  dividing  into  three  principal  branches. 
Less  properly  :  Any  fern. 

2.  A    thicket;    a   place   overgrown  with   shrubs  and 
brambles,  with  undergrowth  and  ferns,  or  with  canea. 
Hound  rifini;  hillocks,  ftjYiAvj!  obscure  and  rough, 
To  hhclter  thee  from  teinpcHt  un<l  from  rain.  Shak* 

)lo  stayed  not  for  l)r(i/,c,  and  he  atopjicd  not  for  Rtone. 

>■»■   U\  ScntC. 


Oane  brake,  a  thicket  of  canoB.     Seo  Canedrake. 


ale,  senate,  c4rej   ftm,   iirm,  aak,  final,  ^11;     ove,  £vent,  6nd,  £0ni,  recent ;     Ice,   idea,  111;     91d,  6bey,   Orb,  5dd; 
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Brake  (brSk),  n.  [OE.  hrake  ;  cf.  LG.  brnlr  an  Instrn- 
meiit  for  bri-ikinK  i\n.Xy  O.  href/u\  fr.  the  root  of  K.  hrcnk. 
See  Break,  v.  /.,  and  cf.  Breach.]  1,  An  in.striiinoiit  or 
inachine  to  break  or  bniiau  the  woody  part  of  liax  or 
homp  so  that  it  may  bo  weparated  from  the  fiber. 

2.  All  (Extended  Iiandlo  by  ineaiiH  of  whicli  a  number 
of  men  can  unitn  in  working'  a  pump,  aa  iu  a  firo  cn(<ine. 

3.  A  Itakcr'ti  kncadinu  trougli.  Johnson. 

4.  A  nharp  bit  or  snalUc. 

raniptTcd  jadea  . . .  which  need  nor  hrah-  nor  hit.   Ociscm'ffiir.: 

5.  A  frame  for  confining  a  refractory  horno  wliile  tlio 
emith  is  slioeing  him ;  also,  au  iucloauro  to  restrain  cat- 
tle, horses,  etc. 

A  horse  .  .  .  which  Philip  had  bought  .  .  .  and  becauso  of 
ilia  fiercciu^aa  ktiptlnin  within  a /»r«A-<;  of  iron  burs.      J.  JinnUc. 

6.  That  part  of  a  carriage,  as  of  a  movable  battery,  or 
engine,  which  enables  it  to  turn. 

7.  {Mil.)  An  ancient  engine  of  war  analogous  to  tho 
crossbow  nn<i  ballista. 

8.  (Agric.)  A  large,  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods 
after  plowing  ;  a  drag. 

9.  A  i)iece  of  mechanism  for  retarding  or  stopping 
motion  by  friction,  as  of  a  carriage  or  railway  car,  by  tho 
pressure  of  rubbers  against  the  wlieels,  or  of  cloga  or 
ratchets  against  the  track  or  roadway,  or  of  a  pivoted 
lever  against  a  wheel  or  drum  in  a  machine. 

10.  (Kngin.)  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  power  of  a 
steam  engine,  oi'  otlier  motor,  by  weighing  the  amount  of 
friction  tliat  the  motor  will  overcome  ;  a  friction  brake. 

11.  A  cart  or  carriage  without  a  body,  used  hi  break- 
ing in  horses. 

12.  An  ancient  instrument  of  torture.  Ilolinshetl. 
Air  brake.    Rim>  Am  nuAKB.  in  tlin  Vocabulary.  —  Brake 

beam  "r  Brake  bar,  IIili  beam  tluit  connects  tlie  brake 
l)locks  of  opiiDsUn  wlu-ids.  --  Brake  block,  (a)  Tho  part 
of  a  brake  lioklint;  tlie  brake  slioe.  (i;)  A  brake  shoe. — 
Brake  shoe  or  Brake  rubber,  the  part  of  a  brake  against 
which  the  wlieel  rubs.  —  Brake  wheel,  a  wheel  on  tho 
platform  or  top  of  a  car  by  wJiich  brakes  are  operated.  — 
Continuoua  brake.    See  under  Continuous. 

BraKe'man   (brSk'man),   n.  ;  pi.   Brakemen   (-men). 

1-  (Hiiilniads)  A  man  in  charge  of  a  brake  or  brakes. 

2.  {Mi II ill f/)  The  man  in  charge  of  the  winding  (or 
hoistini;)  cuf^ine  for  a  mine. 

Brak'y  (brak'y),  a.  Full  of  brakes  ;  abounding  with 
brambles,  shrubs,  or  ferns;  rough;  thorny. 

In  the  woods  and  hra/:'j  glens.  JI'.  Browne- 

Bra'ma  (bra'mfl.),  n.     See  Brahma. 

Bra'mah  press'  (  brfi'mA  pros').  A  hydrostatic  press 
of  immense  power,  invented  by  Joseph  Braniah  of  Lon- 
don.    See  under  Hydrostatic. 

Bram'ble  (brSm'b'l),  n.  [OE.  hrembll,  AS.  bremel, 
bremU'l,  hriembel  (akin  to  OHG.  brCunal),  fr.  the  same 
root  as  E.  broom,  AS.  brom.  See  Broom.]  1.  {Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Kiibus,  including  tiie  raspberry 
and  blackberry.     Hence  :  Any  rough,  prickly  shrub. 

The  thorny  brambles,  and  embracins  bushes.         Shak. 

2.  {Zo'i'i}.)  The  brambling  or  bramble  finch. 

Bram'tole  bush'  (bush').  (Bot.)  The  bramble,  or  a 
collection  of  brambles  growing  togetlier. 

He  lumped  info  a  hrauMe  hush 
And  scratched  out  botli  his  eyeg.    Mother  Qoose. 
Brani1)leil  (-hl'd),  a.     Overgrown  with  brambles. 

Forlorn  ehc  sita  upon  the  brainlilmd  floor.    T.  Warton. 
Bram'ble   net'  (-b'l  nSt').     A  net  to  catch  birds. 
Bram'bling  (-blTng),  n.  [O'E..  bramline.  See  Bramble, 
n.]     {Zo'i'l.)  The  European  mountain 
fincli    {FriiKjillii    iiinntij'rivgilld)  ;  — 
called  also  bramble  jiiich  and  bramble. 
Bram'bly  (-bli?),  n.     Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  full  of,  brambles.    "  In 
bramhlij  wildernesses."         Teiwyson. 
Brame  (biani),  7i.    [Cf.  Breme.] 

Sharp  passion  ;  vexation.     [O65.] 

Ileart-tmrning  bramc.        Sjietiser. 

Bra'mln    (brii'min),    Bra-mln'lc 
(bra-mln'Tk),  etc.    See  Brahman,  Brahmanic,  etc. 

Bran  (brSn),  71.  [OE.  breii,  bran,  OF.  bre?J,  F.  bran, 
from  Celtic  ;  cf.  Armor,  bremi,  W.  bran,  Ir.  braii  bran, 
chaff.]  1.  The  broken  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
other  cereal  grain,  separated  from  the  flour  or  meal  by 
eiftiuff  or  bolting ;  the  coarse,  chatfy  part  of  ground  grain. 

2.  XZoul.)  The  European  carrion  crow. 

Bran''card  (brSn'kerd),  n.  [F.]  A  litter  on  which  a 
person  may  be  carried.     lObs.']  Cotgrarr. 

Branch  (branch),  n. ;  pi.  Branches  (-£z).  [OE. 
braunche,  F.  branche,  fr.  LL.  branca  claw  of  a  bird  or  beast 
of  prey;  cf.  Armor,  branh  branch,  bough.]  1,  {Bot.) 
A  shoot  or  secondary  stem  growing  from  the  main  stem, 
or  from  a  principal  limb  or  bough  of  a  tree  or  other  plant. 

2.  Any  division  extending  like  a  branch ;  any  arm  or 
part  connected  with  the  main  body  of  a  thing  ;  a  ramifi- 
cation; as,  the  branch  of  an  antler;  the  branch  of  a 
chandelier ;  a  branch  of  a  river ;  a  branch  of  a  railway. 

Must  of  the  branches,  or  streama,  were  dried  up.     W.  Irvmg. 

3.  Any  member  or  part  of  a  body  or  system ;  a  dis- 
tinct article ;  a  section  or  subdivision ;  a  department. 
*'  Branches  of  knowledge."  Prescutt. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Shal. . 

4.  {Geom.)  One  of  the  portions  of  a  curve  that  extends 
outward  to  an  indefinitely  great  distance ;  as,  the 
branches  of  an  hyperbola. 

5.  A  line  of  family  descent,  in  distinction  from  some 
other  line  or  lines  from  the  same  stock  ;  any  descendant 
iu  such  a  line ;  as,  the  English  branch  of  a  family. 

Hia  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stoclc.     Carew. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot, 
authorizing  him  to  pilot  vessels  in  certain  waters. 

Branches  of  a  bridle,  two  pieces  of  bent  iron,  which  bear 
the  bit,  the  cross  cliaius,  and  the  curb.  — Branch  herring. 
See  Ale^vife.  —  Root  and  branch,  totally,  wholly. 

Syn.  — Bough;  limb;  shoot;  offshoot;  twig;  sprig. 


Brambling. 


Branch  (hrinch),  (I.  I>ivcrginK  from,  or  tributary  to, 
a  main  wtock,  lino,  way,  theme,  etc. ;  a.s,  a  branch  vein  ; 
a  bninrh  road  or  line  ;  a  branch  topic  ;  a  branch  store. 

Branch,  v.  i.  [im/t.  t"t;j.  ^>.  Bkancheu  (briln<Iit) ;  p. 
]ir.  iV  vb.  ?i..  BuANCHiNO.]  1.  To  shoot  or  spread  in 
branc^iicH  ;  to  se|)aniti^  into  branches  ;  to  ramify. 

2.  To  divide  into  separate  parts  or  subdivisiona. 

To  branch  off,  to  form  a  branch  or  a  separate  part;  to 
diverge.  To  branch  out,  to  speak  diffusively  ;  to  extend 
one's  discourse  to  other  topics  than  tlio  mam  one  ;  also, 
to  culargo  the  scope  of  one's  business,  etc. 

To  branch  out  into  a  long  dis<putation.      Spectator. 

Branch,  v.  t.  1.  To  divide  as  into  branches ;  to  make 
subordinate  divisions  in.  Bacon. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needlework  representing  branched, 
flowers,  or  twigs. 

The  train  whi-renf  loose  far  behind  hrr  ntraycd. 

Branched  with  gold  and  pearl,  nio.^t  riclily  wruught.    Sprttxrr. 

Branch'er  (brS,nch'er),  n.  1.  Tliat  which  shoots  forth 
branches ;  one  wlio  shows  grow  tli  in  various  directions. 

2.  (Juilronnj)  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to  leave 
the  ne.st  an<i  take  to  the  branches. 

Branch'er-y  (-y),  n.     A  system  of  branches. 

II  Bran'chl-a  (brin'kT-d),  n.  ;  pi.  Branchi^  f-e).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  fipdyxia,  pi.  of  Ppayxioc]  {Anat.)  A  gill ;  a  res- 
l)iratory  organ  for  breatliing  the  air  contained  in  water, 
such  as  many  acjuatic  and  semiaquatic  animals  liave. 

Bran'chl-al  (brSn'kl-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bnuichiio  or  gills. 

Branchial  arches,  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  arches  wdiich 
sMiiiJiirt  the  Kilhi  on  each  side  of  the  throat  of  fislies  iiiid 
!inii'bil'i;uis.  See  Jllitstrtifion  in  Appendix.  —  Branchial 
clofta,  the  openhigs  between  the  branchial  arches  through 
whicli  water  passes. 

Bran''chl-ate  (-kT-dt),  a.  (Anat.)  Furnished  with 
br.anclii:o;  as,  brajichiate  Befrments. 

Bran-chlf'er-OUS  (brSn-klfer-us),  a.  (Ayuit.)  Having 
gill;^;  hrau'/liiate  ;  a.s,  trfmcA/yerou.5  gastropods. 

Branch'!  ness  (branch'T-nes),  n.  Fullness  of  branches. 

Branch'ing^,  n.  Furnished  with  branche.'j ;  shooting 
out  branches  ;  extending  in  a  branch  or  branches. 

Sliadcd  with  branching  palm.  Milton. 

Branch'lng,  Ji.     The  act  or  state  of  separation  into 
branches  ;  division  into  branches  ;  a  division  or  branch. 
The  sciences,  with  thtir  numerous  &ra)icAiHi>9.  /,  Huffs. 

I!  Bran'chl-0-gaS'trop'o-da  (bran'kT-6-gis-tr5p'o-dA), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ^pay;^ioF  gill -j- E.  gastropoda.} 
(ZtJ^J/.)  Tliose  Gastropoda  that  breathe  by  branchiio,  in- 
cluding the  Prosobrauchiata  and  Opisthobranchiata. 

Bran'chl-Om''er'lsm  (-5m'er-iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ^pay^io^ 
gill  -|-  -inerc.']  {.inat.)  The  state  of  being  made  up  of 
branchiate  segments.  B.  M'iedersh'im. 

Bran'chl-0-pod  (brSn'kt-o-pQd),  n.  One  of  the  Bran- 
chiopoda. 

II  Bran'chl-op'0-da  (brSn'kT-Sp'S-dii),  7?.  pi.  [Gr. 
Ppay^^ioi'  i^ill -^-poda:  cf.  F.  branch iupode.']  {ZoOl.) 
Au  order  of  Entomostraca  ;  —  so  named  from  the  feet  of 
brancliiopods  having  been  supposed  to  perform  tlie  func- 
tion of  gills.  It  includes  the  fresh- water  genera  Branch  i- 
pus,  Apus,  and  Limnadia,  and  the  genus  Artemia  found 
in  salt  lakes.  It  is  also  called  Phyllopoda.  See  Phyl- 
LOPODA,  Cladocera.  It  is  sometimes  used  iu  a  broader 
sense. 

Bran'chl-os'te-gal  (brSn'kT-Ss'te-gffl),  a.  [Gr.  ppoy- 
Xtoi'  gill  -\-  oTtyttT'  to  cover  :  cf.  F.  branchios(fge.'\ 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  membrane  covering  the  gills  of 
fishes.  ^7i.  {An<it.)  A  brancliiostegal  ray.  ^ae  Illustra- 
tion  of  Branchial  arches  in  Appendix. 

C^^  Tliis  term  was  formerly  apphed  to  a  group  of 
fi.shes  having  boneless  branchi;e.  But  the  arrangement 
was  artificial,  anti  has  been  rejected. 

Bran'chi-os'tege  (-tfi),7i.  {Anat.)  The  branchioste- 
g.il  membrane.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Bran'chi-os'te-gous  (brSn'kl-Qs'te-gus),  a.  {Anat.) 
Brancliiostegal. 

II  Bran'chl-os'to-ma  (to-mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ppdy- 
Xtoi'  gill  -j-  oTo/xa  mouth.]  {Zo'Ol.)  The  lancelet.  See 
Amphioxits.' 

II  Bran'chl-n'ra  (brSn'kT-ii'ra),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

^pdy\ioi'  gill  -f-oiipd  tail.]  {Zo'ul .) 
A  group  of  Entomostraca,  with 
suctorial  mouths,  including  spe- 
cies parasitic  on  fishes,  as  the  carp 
lice  (Arguli/s). 

Branch'less  (branchMSs),  a. 
Destitute  of  branchet  or  shoots ; 
without  any  valuable  product  ; 
barren  ;  naked. 

Branchlet  (-15t),  n.  {Brnnch 
-f-  -lrt.'\     A  little  branch  ;  a  twig. 

Branch'  pl'lot  (pi'lut).  A  pi- 
lot who  has  a  br.anch  or  commis- 
sion, as  from  Trinity  House,  Eng- 
land, for  special  navigation. 

Branch'y  (branch'j),  a.  Full  of 
branches  ;  having  wide-spreading 
branches  ;  consisting  of  branches. 

Beneath  thy  branchy  bowers  of 
thickest  gloom.  J.  Scott. 

Brand  (brSnd),  n.  [OE.  brand, 
brond,  AS.  brand,  brond,  brand, 
sword,  from  byrnan,  beornan,  to 
burn;  akhi  to  D,,  Dan.,  Sw.,  ir  G.  brand  brand,  Icel. 
brandr  a  brand,  blade  of  a  sword.  V32.  See  Burn, 
?■.  t.,  and  cf.  Brandish.]  1.  A  burning  piece  of  wood; 
or  .1  stick  or  piece  of  wood  partly  burnt,  whether  burn- 
ing or  after  the  fire  is  extinct. 

Snatchin"  a  live  brand  from  a  wigwam.  Mason  threw  it  on  a 
matted  rooi.  Pali'reii. 

2.  A  sword,  so  called  from  its  glittering  or  flashing 
brightness.     [Poetic]  Tennyson. 

Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
"Waved  over  by  that'flaming  brand.  Milton, 


One  of  the  Branchi- 
ura  (Arguliis  folia' 
cens),  ventral  eur- 
face  of  male.  sf 
Swimminc  feet  :  T 
Tail,  with  testes. 
Much'enlarsed. 


3.  A  mark  made  I)y  burning  with  a  hot  iron,  as  upon  a 
cask,  to  dcMignati)  the  quality,  manufacturer,  etc.,  of  tlio 
contents,  or  upon  an  animal,  to  debignatu  ownerHhip  ;  — 
also,  a  mark  for  a  similar  purpose  msulo  in  any  other  way, 
as  with  a  stenciL  Hence,  figuratively:  Quality;  kind;, 
grade  ;  aa,  a  good  brand  of  flour. 

4.  A  mark  put  upon  criminals  witli  a  hot  Irou.  Hence : 
Any  mark  of  infamy  or  vice  ;  a  stigma. 

Tlio  brand  of  privutt:  vice.  Channing. 

6.  An  instrument  to  branrl  with  ;  a  branding  iron. 

6.  {Bot.)  Any  minute  fungus  which  jiroduces  a  burnt 
appearance  in  plants.  The  brands  are  of  many  specie^- 
and  several  genera  of  the  order  Pucciriiiei. 

Brand  (brand),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Branded;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Branding.]  1.  To  bum  a  distinctive  mark  into 
or  upon  with  a  hot  iron,  to  indicate  quality,  owneruhip, 
etc.,  or  to  mark  as  infamous  (aa  a  convict). 

2.  To  put  an  actual  distinctive  mark  upon  in  any  other 
way,  as  with  a  Ktencil,  to  show  quality  of  contentH,  uam& 
of  manufacturer,  etc. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  fix  a  mark  of  infamy,  or  a  fltigma,  upon. 
The  Inquihition  branded  its  victims  with  infamy.    Prescott. 

There  were  the  cnnrmitioa,  branded  and  condemned  by  the 
flrtt  and  moBt  natural  verdict  of  common  humanity.         .^outh.~ 

4.  To  mark  or  impress  indehbly,  as  with  a  liot  iron. 

Ab  if  it  were  branded  011  my  mind.        Geo.  KHot. 

Brand'er  (brSnd^r),  n,  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,, 
brands  ;  a  branding  iron. 

2.  A  gridiron.     ['S'co^] 

Brand'  goose''  (goes').  [Prob.  fr.  1st  brand  -f  gooser 
cf.  Sw.  briiiiiliids.  Cf.  Brant.]  (ZooI.)  A  species  of 
wild  goo(ie  {Branta  bcrnicla)  usually  called  in  America 
brant.     See  Bhant. 

Bran'died  (brSuMTd),  a.  Mingled  with  brandy;  made 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  brandy;  flavored  or  treated 
witli  brandy;  as,  /jj-rn/^/vVc/ peaches. 

Brand'ing    I'ron  (i'urn).    An  iron  to  brand  with. 

Brand'    I'ron.     1.  A  branding  iron. 

2.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on.  Ifuloet. 

3.  The  horizontal  bar  of  an  andiron. 

Bran'dlsh  (bran'dTsh),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bran- 
dished (-dlsht) ;  ;j.  pr,  &.  vb.  n.  Brandishing.]  [OE. 
braujidiseyi,  F.  brandh\  fr.  brand  a  sword,  fr.  OHG. 
braiit  brand.  See  Brand,  71.]  1.  To  move  or  wave,  a& 
a  weapon ;  to  raise  and  move  in  various  directiouB ;  to 
shake  or  tlouri&h. 

The  quiverins  lancc  which  he  brandished  bright.    Drake. 

2.  To  play  with  ;  to  flourish ;  as,  to  brandish  syllo- 
gisms. Locke^ 

Bran'dlsh,  n.  A  flourish,  as  with  a  weapon,  whip^ 
etc.     *^Bra7idish€S  of  the  fan.'*  Taller. 

Bran'dlsh-er  (brSn'dtsh-er),  n.     One  who  brandishea. 

Bran'dle  (-d'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  bra7idiller.'\  To  shake ; 
to  totter.     iOb.s:]  Bacon. 

Brand'Ilng  (l-iSnd'lTng),  1  n.    (Zodl.)  SameasBRAN- 

Brand'Un  (brand'jTn),      j      LIN,  fish  and  worm. 

Brand'-new'  (-"u'),  c.  [See  Brand,  and  cf.  Bran- 
new.]     Quito  new  ;  bright  as  if  fresh  from  the  forge. 

Brand'  spore'  (spor').  {Bot.)  One  of  several  spore*, 
growing  in  a  series  or  chain,  and  produced  by  one  of  the- 
fungi  called  brand. 

Bran'dy  (brSn'dj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Brandies  (-dTz).  [Front 
older  brundynnne,  branduhie,  fr.  D.  brandeuijn,  fr.  p. 
p.  of  branden  to  burn,  distill  -{-  u'ij7i  wine,  akin  to  G. 
branntu-cin.  See  Brand.]  A  strong  alcoholic  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  wine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  other  liquors,  and  in  the  United  States  to- 
tliat  distilled  from  cider  and  peaches.  In  northern  Eu- 
rope, it  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit  obtained  from  grain. 

Brandy  fruit,  fruit  preserved  in  brandy  and  sugar. 

Bran'dy-wlne'  (-wiu')>  n.  Brandy.  {Obs.']    Wiseman. 

Bran'gle  (bran'g'l),  71.  [Prov.  E.  brangled  confused, 
entangled,  Scot,  brangle  to  shake,  menace ;  probably  a 
variant  of  »/>/H;//e,  confused  with 6jrt»7.  V95-1  A  wran- 
gle ;  a  squabble  ;  a  noisy  contest  or  dispute.     [£.] 

A  brangle  between  him  and  his  neighbor.  Swift. 

Bran'gle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brangled  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Brandling  (-gltng).]  To  wrangle;  to  disput& 
contentiously ;  to  squabble,     [i?.] 

Bran'gle-ment  (-inent),  n..  Wrangle  ;  brangle.  lObs.J 

Bran'gler  (I.trSn'gler),  n.     A  quarrelsome  person. 

Bran'gling  (-gltng),  n.     A  quarrel.     [R.}     Whitlock. 

Brank  (brSnk),  n.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  L. 
bra7ice,  bi'ucCf  the  Gallic  name  of  a  particularly  white 
kind  of  com.]     Buckwheat.     [Local,  Sng.l     HalliwelL 

Brank,    |;i.     [Cf.  Gael,  brangus,  brangas,  a  sort  of 

Branks,  \  pillory,  Ir.  brancas  halter,  or  D.  pranger 
fetter.]  1.  A  sort  of  bridle  with  wooden  side  pieces. 
[Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.}  Jamieson. 

2.  A  scolding  bridle,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for 
correcting  scolding  women.  It  was  an  iron  frame  sur- 
rounding the  head  and  having  a  triangular  piece  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  scold. 

Brank,  v.  i.  1.  To  hold  up  and  toss  the  head  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  horses  as  spurning  the  bit.  [Scot.  &Prov.  Eng.'\ 

2.  To  prance;  to  caper.     [Scot.'}  Jamieson. 

BraiUl'ur-slne  (br3nk'ur-sTn).  n.  [F.  branc-ursine, 
branche-nrsiue,  fr.  LL.  bi'mica  claw  -f-  L.  nrsinns  belong- 
ing to  a  bear  (fr.  rtrsus  bear),  i.  e.,  bear's  claw,  because 
its  leaves  resemble  the  claws  of  a  bear.  Cf.  Brasch.] 
{Bot.)  Bear's-breech,  or  Acanthus. 

Bran'Un  (brSu'lTn),  n.  [Scot,  h-anlie,  fr.  brand.'} 
{Zo'ol.)  A  young  salmon  or  parr,  in  the  stage  in  which  it 
has  transverse  black  bands,  as  if  burned  by  a  gridiron. 

Bran'Un,  n.  [See  Brand.]  A  small  red  worm  or 
larva,  used  as  bait  for  small  fresh-water  fish ;  —  so  called, 
from  its  red  color. 

Bran'-new'  (brSn'nu'),  «•    See  Brand-new. 

Bran'ny  (briSn'ny),  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
bran  ;  consisting  of  or  containing  bran.  Wiseman. 

Bran'sle  (bran's'l),  n.  [See  Bra>*x  a  dance.]  A 
brawl  or  dance.     [Obs.}  Spetiser. 
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Brant  (brStit),  n.  [Cf.  Brand  goose,  Brent,  Beeni- 
-CLE.]  iZool.)  A  species 
of  wild  goose  (Bruntn  ber- 
■nicla)  —  called  also  brent 
and  brand  goose.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to 
wther  related  species. 

Brant,  ^7.  [SeeBuENT.] 
Steep.     [Pior.  Etip.']  "*^^^     i 

Bran'tall'   (brau'tal'),        ^^ki' 
n.    {Zof'l.)  The  European 
redstart;  —  so  called  from        Brnnt.    o  P.raiitn  hemicUi : 
the  red  color  of  its  tail.  &  Black  Braot  (li.  mi/ricans). 

Brant'-fox^  (brJCnffoks')'  «■  [For  brand-fox;  cf. 
•Q.  brand/uchs,  Sw.  hrandrdf.  So  called  from  its  yellow- 
ish brown  and  somewhat  black  color.  See  Brand.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  fox  found  in  Sweden  (  Vulpes  aloper), 
smaller  than  the  common  fox  (P.  vulgaris),  but  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  it. 

Bran'u-lar  (brSn'G-ler),  a.  Relating  to  the  brain  ; 
cerebral,     [i?.]  /.  Taylor. 

Bra'sen  (bra'z'n),  a.    Same  as  Brazen. 

Brash  (brSsh),  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  bras  or  G.  barsch  harsh, 
sharp,  tart,  impetuous,  D.  barsch,  Sw.  &  Dan.  barsk.} 
Ha.sty  in  temper;  impetuous.  Grose. 

Brash,  a.  [Cf.  Arm.  bresk,  briisk,  fragile,  brittle.] 
3rittle.a3wood  or  vegetables.    tColloq.,  i'.  S.']    Bartlett. 

Brash,  n.  [See  Brash  brittle.]  1.  A  rash  or  erup- 
tion ;  a  sudden  or  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

2.  Refuse  boughs  of  trees  ;  also,  the  clippings  of 
hedges.     [Prov.  Enij.'\  Wright. 

3.  (Geol.)  Broken  and  angular  fragments  of  rocks 
underlying  alluvial  deposits.  Lyell. 

4.  Broken  fragments  of  ice.  Kane. 
Water  brash    (Jfed.),  an  affection    characterized  by  a 

spasmodic  pain  or  hot  sensation  in  the  stomach  with  a 
rising  of  watt-ry  liquid  into  the  mouth  ;  pyrosis.  —  Wean- 
ing braah  (.IA(/.i.  a  severe  form  of  diarrhea  which  some- 
times attacks  children  just  weaned. 

Bra'sler,  Bra'zier  (bra'zher),  n.  [OE.  brasiere,  F. 
braise  live  coals.  See  Brass.]  An  artificer  who  works 
in  brass.  Franklin. 

Brassier,  Bra'zler,  n.  [F.  brasier,  braisier,  fr.  braise 
live  coals.    See  Brass.]   A  pan  for  holding  burning  coals. 

Brass  (bras),  71. ;  pi.  Brasses  (-5z).]  [OE.  bras,  bres, 
AS.  bi'oss ;  akin  to  Icel.  bras  cement,  solder,  brasa  to 
harden  by  fire,  and  to  E.  braze,  brazen.  Cf.  1st  &  '2d 
3raze.]  1.  An  alloy  (usually  yellow)  of  copper  and  zinc, 
in  variable  proportions,  but  often  containing  two  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  zinc.  It  sometimes  contains  tin,  and 
rarely  other  metals. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  journal  bearing,  so  called  because  fre- 
quently made  of  brass.  A  brass  is  often  lined  with  a 
softer  metal,  when  the  latter  is  generally  called  a  while 
metal  lining.    See  Axle  box,  Journal  box,  and  Bearino. 

3.  Coin  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  bronze.     {_Obs.'\ 
Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nnr 

ecrip  for  your  journey.  Matt.  x.  9. 

4.  Impudence  ;  a  brazen  face.     \_CoUoq.'] 

£.  pi.  Utensils,  ornaments,  or  other  articles  of  brass. 
The  very  scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses.    Jloj'kinsim. 

6.  A  brass  plate  engraved  with  a  figure  or  device. 
Specifically,  one  used  as  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  and  gen- 
erally having  the  portrait,  coat  of  arms,  etc. 

7.  pi.  {^fining)  Lumps  of  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  the  color  of  which  is  near  to  that  of  brass. 

C^^  The  word  brass  as  used  in  Scripture  language  is 
a  translation  for  copper  or  some  kind  of  bronze. 

[;;^^  Brass  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explain- 
ing compounds  ;  as,  brass  button,  brass  kettle,  brass 
iounder,  brass  foundry  or  &JY7iA-foundry. 

Brasa  band  (2fits.),  a  band  of  musicians  who  play  upon 
wind  instruments  made  of  brass,  as  trumpets,  cornL-t'j, 
etc.  —  Bras B  foil,  Brass  leaf,  brass  made  into  very  thin 
sheets ;  —  called  also  Dutch  gold. 

Bras'sage  (braa'suj),  7i.  [F.]  A  sum  formerly  levied 
to  pay  tlie  expense  of  coinage  ;  —  now  called  seigniorage. 

Bras'sart  (-sert),  n.  [F.  brassard,  fr.  bras  arm.  See 
Brace,  ti.]  Armor  for  the  arm  ;  —  generally  used  for  the 
■whole  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  consist- 
ing, in  the  15th  and  ICth  centuries,  of  many  parts, 

Brasse  (brSs),  n.  [Perh.  a  transposition  of  barse  ;  but 
cf.  LG.  brasse  tlie  bream,  G.  brassen.  Cf.  Bbeiam.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  spotted  European  fish  of  the  genus  Lucio- 
perca,  resembling  a  perch. 

Bras'set  (brSa'agt),  n.     See  Brassart. 

ilBras'sl-ca  (braa'.sT-kA),  7j.  [L.,  cabbage.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  embracing  several  species  and  varieties 
differing  much  in  appearance  and  qualities  :  such  as  the 
common  cabbage  (B.  oleracea),  broccoli,  cauliflowers, 
etc.  ;  the  wild  turnip  (B.  ca7npestris) ;  the  common  tur- 
nip (//.  rapn) ;  the  rape  or  coleseed  (B.  iiapt/s),  etc. 

Bras'sl-Ca'ceoOS  (br'ift/si-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  brassica 
cabliagi'.]  (/>o^)  Related  to,  or  resembling,  the  cabbage, 
■  or  pI.iTits  of  till-  Cabbage  family. 

Braas'l-ness  (brisT-nes),  7i.    Tlie  state,  condition,  or 

quality  of  ln-iiig  brassy,      l^ollofj.'] 

Brass'- vls^ aged  (-vTz'ujd),  a.     Impudent;  bold. 

Brass'y  (bras'J).  a.  X.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  brass; 
liaving  tliH  nature,  appearance,  or  hardness,  of  brass. 

2.  Impudent;  impudently  bold.     ICollofi.} 

Brast(br53t),r. /.  &i.  [See  Burst.]   To  burst.  [Obs.'] 

And  both  liis  yi-n  hrnsti-  out  nl'  his  face.      Chaucer. 

Dreailf ul  furies  which  their  chains  liavc  hrcwt.    Spcmrr. 

Brat  (hrJIt),  n.  [OE.  hratl  coarse  garment,  AS.  bratt 
-rloak,  f r.  the  Celtic ;  cf.  W.  brat  clout,  rag,  Gael,  brat 
cloak,  apron,  rag,  Ir.  brfit  rloak  ;  properly  then,  a  child's 
bib  or  clout ;  hence,  a  «liil<l.]  1.  A  coarso  garment  or 
cloak  ;  also,  coarRc  clothing,  in  general.   lOhs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  coarso  kind  of  apron  for  keeping  tho  clothes 
•clean;  a  bib.     [Prnv.  Eng.  &  Srot."]  Wright. 

S>  A  c)iild ;  an  nff«priiig ;  —  formerly  used  in  a  good 


sense,  but  now  usually  in  a  contemptuous  sense.     "This 
brat  is  none  of  mine."  Shak.    "A  beggar's  brat."  Swift. 
O  Israel  !  O  household  of  tlio  Lord  ! 
O  Abraham's  brats.'   O  brood  of  blessed  seed  I     Gascoiyne. 

4.  The  young  of  an  animal.     [O65.]  L^Estrange. 

Brat  (l)rat),  7i.  {Mining)  A  thin  bed  of  coal  mixed 
witli  pyrites  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

li  Brat''sche  (brat'she),  n.  [G.,  fr.  It.  viola  da  braccio 
viola  lield  on  the  arm.]     The  tenor  violin,  or  viola. 

Brat'tice  (brat'tls),  n.  [See  Beettice.]  {^fining) 
(a)  A  wall  of  separation  in  a  shaft  or  gallery  used  tor 
ventilation,     (b)  Planking  to  support  a  roof  or  wall. 

Brat'tish-ing  (-tlsh-Tng),  71.     l.  See  Brattice,  n. 

2.  (Arrh.)  Carved  openwork,  as  of  a  slirine,  battle- 
ment, or  jiarajiet. 

Braun'lte  (broun'it),  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxide  of 
manganest,  of  dark  brownish  black  color.  It  was  named 
from  a  Mr.  Braim  of  Gotha. 

Bra-vade'  (brA-vsd'),  "•   Bravado.   [O&s.]  Fanshawe. 

Bra-va'dO  (bra-va'do),n.  ;^?.  Bravadoes  (-doz).  [Sp. 
bravada,  bravata,  boast,  brag :  cf.  F.  bravade.  See 
Brave.]  Boastful  and  threatening  behavior ;  a  boastful 
menace. 

In  spite  of  our  host's  hrm-ailo.  Irving. 

Brave  (brav),  a.  [Compar.  Braver  ;  superl.  Bra^'est.] 
[F.  brave,  It.  or  Sp.  bravo,  (orig.)  fierce,  wild,  savage, 
prob.  from  L.  barbarus.    See  Barbaroi's,  and  cf.  Bravo.] 

1.  Bold  ;  courageous ;  daring ;  intrepid  ;  —  opposed  to 
cowardly  ;  as,  a  brave  man  ;  a  brave  act. 

2.  Having  any  sort  of  superiority  or  excellence  ;  — 
especially  such  as  is  conspicuous.  \_Obs.  or  Archaic  as 
applied  to  material  things,] 

Iron  is  abravc  commodity  where  wood  nboundeth.    Bacon. 
It  beingaferncc  day,  I  walked  to  Whitehall.       J'epjjs. 

3.  Making  a  fine  show  or  display.     lAirhaic'] 

Wear  my  dagger  with  the  tjraver  grace.  Shak. 

For  I  have  Rold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave. 
In  silks  I  'ir  rattle  it  of  every  color.         Robert  Greene. 
FrosT  and  lizard  in  holiday  coats 
And  turtle  brave  m  liis  golden  spots.         Emerson. 
Syn.— Courageous;  gallant;  daring;   valiant;  valor- 
ous j  bold;   heroic  J  intrepid;  fearless;  dainitless;  mag- 
nanunous ;  liigh-spirited  ;  stout-hearted.    See  Gallant. 

Brave,  71.    1.  A  brave  person  ;  one  who  is  daring. 
The  star-spangled  banner,  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  honie  of  the  brave.    F.  S.  Key. 
2    Specifically,  an  Indian  warrior. 

3.  A  man  daring  beyond  discretion ;  a  bully. 

Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight.  Dryden. 

4.  A  challenge;  a  defiance  ;  bravado.     [Obs.'\ 

Demetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all : 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves,       Shak. 
Brave,  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Braved  (bravd) ;  p,  pr.  & 
vh.  71.  Braving.]      1.   To  encounter  vrith  courage  and 
fortitude  ;  to  set  at  defiance  ;  to  defy  ;  to  dare. 

These  I  can  brave,  but  those  I  can  not  hear.    Dryden. 
2.  To  adorn;  to  make  fine  or  showy.     [O65.] 
Thou  [a  tailor  whom  Grunio  was  browbeating]  hnst  bmved 
many  men  ;  brave  nut  me  ;  I  'II  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 

.S/,nk. 
Brave'ly,  adi:    1.  In  a  brave  manner ;  courageously  ; 
gallantly ;  valiantly  ;  splendidly  ;  nobly. 

2.  Finely;  gaudily;  gayly ;  showily. 

And  [she]  decked  herself  bravely  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men 
that  -should  see  her.  Judith  x.  4- 

3.  Well;  thrivingly;  prosperously.     {^Collnq.'] 
Brave'ness.  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  brave. 
Brav'er-y  (brav'er-J),  n.     [Cf.  F.  brarerie.'}     1.  The 

quality  of  being  brave ;  fearlessness ;  intrepidity. 
Remember,  sir.  my  liege,  .  .  . 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  itle. "  Shok. 

2.  The  act  of  braving  ;  defiance;  bravado.     I0bs.'\ 
Refiirni,  then,  without  biarci-f/ or  scandal  of  former  times  and 

persons.  Mrnym. 

3.  Splendor  ;  magnificence  ;  showy  appearance ;  osten- 
tation ;  fine  dress. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  aiid  double  change  of  bravery.    Shak- 
Like  a  statelj'  ship  .  .  . 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  crim.  Jlfilton. 

4.  A  showy  person  ;  a  fine  gentleman  ;  a  beau.     {Obs.] 

A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age.     Bean.  &-  FL 
Syn.  —  Courage  ;    heroism  ;    intrepidity  ;    gallantry  ; 
valor ;  fearlessness ;  daiuitlessness  ;  hardihood  ;  manf ill- 
ness.   See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 
Brav'ing  (braving),  71.     A  bravado  ;  a  boast. 
With  so  proud  a  strain 
Of  threats  and  braviit'/s.  Chapman. 

Brav'ine-ly,  ndv.     in  a  defiant  manner. 

Bra'VO  (br.%'v6  ;  277),  n.  ;    pi   Bravoes  (-voz).    [It. 
See  Brave,  a.]    A  daring  villain  ;  a  bandit ;  one  wlm  sets 
law  at  defiance  ;  a  professional  assassin  or  murderer. 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  the  unwary  prey. 
And  stab,  like  bravocs,  all  who  come  that  way.     Churchill. 

'BT!i'vo{br'd'vt>),interj.  [It.  See  Brave.]  Well  done  ! 
excellent !  an  exclamation  expressive  of  applause. 

II  Bra-VU'ra  (brd-voo'ra),  7>.  [It.,  (properly)  bravery, 
spirit,  from  bravo.  See  Brave.]  (Mas.)  A  florid,  bril- 
liant style  of  music,  written  for  effect,  to  show  the  range 
ami  flexibility  of  a  singer's  voice,  or  the  technical  force 
and  skill  of  a  performer  ;  virtuoso  music. 

Aria  dl  bravura  fii'r?-a  df  bri-voo''ri\)  [It.],  a  florid  air 
demanding  l)riniant  execution. 

Brawl  (bral),  V.  I.  [i7»;).  &  p.  p.  Brawlkd  (braid) ; 
p.  pr.  *t  1-b.  71.  Brawling.]  [OK.  braulcti  to  quarrel, 
boast,  brallen  to  cry,  make  a  noise;  cf.  LG.  brallC7i  to 
brag,  MHO.  pralen,  G.  prahleti,  F.  braUler  to  cry,  shovit, 
Pr.  brailar,  braillar,  W.  bragal  to  vociferate,  brag.  Ar- 
mor, bragal  to  rom]t,  to  strut,  W.  brolidw  to  bragf  brawl 
boast.     V950     1-  To  quarrel  noisily  and  outrageously. 

I^et  n  man  tlint  i"  n  man  counidcr  that  ho  is  a  fool  that  brnu-t- 
clh  ojienly  with  hin  wife.  Gulden  Bvkc. 

2.  To  complain  loudly  ;  to  scold. 


3.  To  make  a  loud  confused  noise,  as  the  water  of  a 
rapid  stream  running  over  stones. 

Where  the  brook  braaU  along  the  painful  road.   Wordsworth. 

Syn. —  To  wrangle;  squabble;  contend. 

Brawl  (bral),  n.  A  noisy  quarrel ;  loud,  angry  con- 
tention ;  a  wrangle  ;  a  tumult ;  as,  a  drunken  brawl. 

His  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls.  .Shak. 

Syn.  —  Noise;  quarrel;  uproar;  row;  tumult. 

Brawl,  n.  [F.  branle  a  sort  of  dance,  shake.  Cf. 
Brandish.]     A  kind  of  sprightly  dance.     [,Obs.'\      Shak. 

Brawler  (-er),  «.     One  that  brawls;  a  wrangler. 

Common  brawler  (Law),  one  who  disturbs  a  neighbor- 
hood by  brawling  (and  is  therefore  indictable  at  common 
law  as  a  nuisancej.  Wfiarton, 

Brawl'ing,  a.     1.  Quarreling ;  quarrelsome ;  uotsy. 
She  is  an  irksome  bruicUnff  scold.  Shak^ 

2.  Making  a  loud  confused  noise.    See  Brawl,  v.  t.,  3. 

A  brawling  ^Ue^ra.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

BrawVlng-ly,  adv.  In  a  brawling  manner. 
Brawn  (bran),  71.  [OF.  braon  fleshy  part,  muscle, 
fr.  OHG.  brato  flesh,  G.  bralen  roast  meat ;  akin  to  Icel. 
braS  flesh,  food  of  beasts,  AS.  briSde  roast  lueat,  brxdan 
to  roast,  G.  braten,  and  possibly  to  E.  breed.']  1.  A 
muscle;  flesh.     [Obs.'] 

Formed  wtll  of  brawns  and  of  bones.         Chaucer. 

2.  Full,  strong  muscles,  esp.  of  the  arm  or  leg  ;  mus- 
cular strength  ;  a  protuberant  musciUar  part  of  the 
body  ;  sometimes,  the  arm. 

Brawn  without  bmin  is  thine.  Dryden. 

It  was  ordained  that  murtherers  should    he  brent  on  the 

brawn  of  the  left  hand.  E.  Hall. 

And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn.      Shak. 

3.  The  flesh  of  a  boar ;  also,  the  salted  and  prepared 
flesh  of  a  boar. 

The  best  aijf  for  the  boar  is  from  two  to  five  years,  at  which 
time  it  is  best  to  geld  him,  or  sell  him  for  brawn.  Mortimer, 

4.  A  boar.     [C&5.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 
Brawned  (brand),   a.     Brawny  ;    strong ;    muscular. 

\_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Brawn'er  (bran'er),  n.     A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

Brawnl-ness  (bran'i-nSs),  n,  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  brawny.  Locke. 

Brawn'y  (-y),  a.  Having  large,  strong  muscles;  mus- 
cular; fleshy;  strong.     *' ^rawn;/ limbs."       W.Irving, 

Syn.  —  Muscular ;  fleshy ;  strong  ;  bulky  ;  sinewy ; 
athletic  ;  stalwart ;  powerful ;  robust. 

BraX'y  (br^ks'y),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  breac  rheum,  broc  sick- 
ness, Ir.  bracha  corruption.  Jainieson.'}  1.  A  disease  of 
slieep.  Tlie  term  is  variously  applied  in  different  local- 
ities.    [Scot."] 

2.  A  diseased  sheep,  or  its  mutton. 

Bray  (bra),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Brayed  (brad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Braviko.]  [OE.  brayen,  OF.  breier,  F.  broyer,  to 
pound,  grind,  fr.  OHG.  brehha7i  to  break.  See  Break.] 
To  pound,  beat,  rub,  or  grind  small  or  fine. 

Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar, . . .  yet  will 
not  his  toolibhness  depart  from  him.  J'rnv.  xxvii.  23. 

Bray,  v.  i.  [OE.  brayen,  F.  bi'aire  to  bray,  OF.  b7-aire 
to  cry.  fr.  LL.  bragire  to  whinny  ;  perh.  fr.  the  Celtic 
and   akin  to  E.   break ;  or  perh.    of  imitative    origin.] 

1.  To  utter  a  loud,  harsh  cry,  as  an  ass. 

I.augh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray.       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh,  grating,  or  discordant  noise. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  brayf  Gray. 

Bray.  v.  t.  To  make  or  utter  with  a  loud,  discordant, 
or  harsh  and  grating  sound. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing,  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

And  varying  notes  the  war  pipes  brayed.    Sir  If.  Scott. 

Bray.  n.  The  harsh  cry  of  an  ass ;  also,  any  harsh, 
grating,  or  discordant  sound. 

The  bray  and  roar  of  multitudinous  London.    Jerrdld. 

Bray,  71.  [OE.  braye,  bi-ey,  breu;  eyebrow,  brow  of  a 
hill,  hill,  bank,  Scot,  bra,  brae,  bray,  fr.  AS.  briew  eye- 
brow, influenced  by  the  allied  Icel.  bra  eyebrow,  bank, 
also  akin  to  AS.  bni  eyebrow.  See  Brow.]  A  bank ; 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  hill.  See  Brae,  which  is  now  the 
usual  spelling.     {Xorth  of  Eng.  &  Scot.'\  Fairfax. 

Bray'er  (-er),  n.  An  implement  for  braying  "and 
spreading  ink  in  hand  printing. 

Bray'er,  tj.     One  that  brays  like  an  nsa.  Pope. 

Bray'lng,  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise  ;  blaring.  "  Bray' 
ing  trumpets."  Shak. 

Braze  (braz),i'.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Brazed  (brazd)  \p.pr. 
S:  vb.  71.  Brazing.]  [F.  braser  to  solder,  fr.  Icel.  brasa 
to  harden  by  fire.  Cf.  Brass.]  1.  To  solder  with  bard 
solder,  esp.  with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  as,  to  braze 
tlic  seams  of  a  copper  pipe. 

2.  To  harden.     *'  Now  I  am  brazed  to  it."  Shak. 

Braze,  v.  t.  [AS.  br.rsian,  fr.  brms  brass.  See  Brass.] 
To  cover  or  oniament  with  brass.  Chapman. 

Bra'zen  (bra'z'n),  a.  [OE.  brasen,  AS.  br^sen.  See 
BnAss.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling,  brass. 

2.  Sounding  harsh  and  loud,  like  resounding  brass. 

3.  Impudent ;  immodest ;  shameless  ;  having  a  front 
like  brass  ;  as,  .a  brazen  countenance. 

Brazen  age.  (ai  ^^f^/th.)  The  age  of  war  and  lawlessness 
which  «uc<eeded  the  hilver  age.  (/')  {Arch.roL)  See  un- 
der BitoNZE.  —  Brazen  eea  iJrtrish  Anfiti.),  a  large  laver  of 
brass,  placed  in  Solomon's  temple  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 

Bra'zen,  v.  t,  limp.  &  p.  p.  Brazened  (-z'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Brazening.]  To  carry  through  impudently 
or  shamelesaly  ;  as,  to  brazen  the  matter  through. 

Rribtnn  brnzrnrrl  it  out  bpfnrc  Mrs.  Wygmm.  hut  inwardlv  she 
was  ri'.si.Ivi'd  to  be  a  gnod  deal  more  circumspect.         W.  lUack. 

Bra'zen-browed'  (-broud'),  a.  Shamelesslv  impn- 
deiit.  Sir  T.  )irou-7ie. 

Bra^zon-face'  (-fasOi  n.  An  impudent  or  shameless 
perMMii.     "  Well  .Haiti,  hi-azcnfarr  :  hold  it  out."      Shak. 

Bra'zen-laced'  (-fast'),  a.     Impudent ;  shamelesB. 

Bra'zen-ly,  adv.     In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 
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BRAZENNESS 

Bra'zen-ness  (bril'z'n-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 

Bra^zler  (biil'/li?i'),  v.    Same  as  Bflvsiku. 

I'  Braz'Met'tO(l»nV/T-16t't5),  n.  let.  I'g.  &  Sp.  hmsi- 
hfe.  It.  hrasiletto.']     See  BRAZIL  WOOD. 

Bra-zil^lan  (brd-zIKyf/n),  (/.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bra- 
.zil.  —  n.    A  nativo  or  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil, 

Brazilian  pebble.    Stm  Pebble,  v.,  2. 

Bra2'I-Un(biit//T-irn),  7).  [Cf.  F.  I>nsili7tr.  Sep  Bra- 
zn..]  {<'/iri)i.)  A  Mitjst:niit'  contained  in  bt)th  Bra/il  wood 
and  Sapan  wood,  fimn  wliitdi  it  ia  extracted  aa  a  yellow 
■siryatallinn  8ul)nt:inrc  wliiili  is  white  when  pure.  It  is  col- 
ort^d  intcnur-ly  nd  l>y  alkalies.     [Written  also  brezilin.'] 

Bra-zll'  nut'  (nut')-  (Hot.)  An  oily,  three-Hided  nut, 
-the  seed  of  the  J!nf/iulk'ti('  erce/sn ;  the  cream  nut. 

i^^  From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  of  the  seeds  or 
*'  nuts  "  grow  in  a  hard  and  nearly  globular  aliell. 

Bra-zU'  wood'  (wd&d').  [OK.  Imisf/,  LL.  hrasUr  (cf. 
pR.  tV  Sp.  hni.sil^  Pr.  firt:\il)  ;  peril,  from  Sp.  or  I'k- 
■hnisit  a  live  cnal  (cf.  Buaze,  Brasier)  ;  or  Ar.  vars  plant 
for  dyeing  red  or  yellow.  This  name  was  niven  to  tlie 
woocl  from  its  color  ;  and  it  is  said  that  King  Emanuel, 
')f  Portugal,  gave  the  name  Brazil  to  the  country  in 
South  America  on  account  of  its  producing  this  wood.] 

1.  The  wood  of  the  oriental  di'Sdlpinia  Sapun  ;  —  bo 
called  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

2.  A  very  heavy  wood  of  a  reddish  color,  imported 
from  Brazil  and  other  tropical  countries,  for  cabinet- 
work, and  for  dyeing.  The  best  is  the  heartwood  of  ('«i- 
aljiiviu  cc/n'nafa,  a  leguminous  tree;  but  other  trees  also 
yield  it.  An  inferior  sort  comes  from  Jamaica,  the  tim- 
ber of  C.  lirazilh'iifii.i  and  C.  nisdi.  This  is  often  dis- 
tinguished as  JirazilcttOy  but  tlie  better  kind  is  also  fre- 
quently so  named. 

Breach  (brech),  n.  [OE.  hrekp,  hreche,  AS.  hricey  ge- 
hrice^  (tehrcre  (in  comp.),  fr.  bream  to  break;  akin  to 
Dan.  hriel:,  MHG.  hrevhe,  gap,  breach.  See  Break,  and 
cf.  Brake  (the  instrument),  Brack  a  break.]  1.  The 
act  of  breaking,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

2.  Specifically  :  A  breaking  or  infraction  of  a  law,  or 
of  any  obligation  or  tie  ;  violation ;  non-fulfillment ;  as,  a 
hreach  uf  contract ;  a  breach  of  promise. 

3-  A  gap  or  opening  made  by  breaking  or  battering, 
as  in  a  wall  or  fortification  ;  the  space  between  the  parts 
<if  a  solid  body  rent  by  violence  ;  a  break  ;  a  rupture. 
Once  more  unto  the  hrrMrh.  dear  friends,  nnce  more  ; 
Or  close  tlie  wall  up  witli  our  Enghsli  dead.  S/ial:. 

4.  A  breaking  of  waters,  aa  over  a  vessel ;  the  waters 
tliemaelves;  surge;  surf. 

Tlie  Lord  hnth  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemiee  before  nip. 
as  Ihf  hrcach  ui  waters.  2  Siiiii.  v.  2ll. 

A  clear  breach  implies  that  the  waves  roll  over  the  ves- 
sel witliout  breaking. —A  clean  breach  implies  that  every- 
thing on  deck  is  swept  away.  JIam.  Sav.  Encyc. 

5.  A  breaking  up  of  amicable  relations  ;  rupture. 

There  "s  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 

An  unkind  breach.  Shuk. 

6.  A  bruise  ;  a  wound. 

Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye.       Lev.  sxiv.  20. 

7.  {Med.)  A  hernia  ;  a  rupture. 

'8.  A  breaking  out  upon  ;  an  assault. 

The  Lonl  \\ai\  iiuiilc  ii  breach  upon  Vzzn.    1  Chron.  xiii.  11. 

Breach  of  faith,  a  breaking,  or  a  failure  to  keep,  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  promise;  a  betrayal  of  confidence  or 
trust.  — Breach  of  the  peace,  disorderly  c(jndui.:t,  disturb- 
ing the  puldic  ].i-;ici'. —Breach  of  privilege,  an  act  or 
<lefault  in  violatiuu  nf  tliL-  privili.-;^^'  «p|  rithcr  liouse  of 
Parliament,  of  (JouL^reys,  vv  of  a  8tate  K-^'isIature,  ns,  for 
instance,  by  false  swearing  before  a  cniiniiittie.  M-'-./ri/. 
Abbott.  ^'Bie&ch  of  promiBe.  violation  uf  nni's  iili'.;hted 
word,  esp.  of  a  promise  to  marry.  —  Breach  of  trust,  vio- 
lation of  one's  duty  or  faith  in  a  matter  entrusted  to  one. 

Syn.  —  Rent ;  cleft ;  chasm ;  rift ;  aperture  ;  gap  ; 
'break  ;  disruption  ;  fracture  ;  rupture  ;  infraction  ;  ni- 
fringement ;  violation  ;  tiuarrel ;  dispute  ;  contention  ; 
■difference;  misunderstanding. 

Breach,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breached  (brecht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Breaching.]  To  make  a  breacli  or  opening 
in  ;  as,  to  breach  tlie  walls  of  a  city. 

JBreach,  \k  i.  To  break  the  water,  as  by  leaping  out ; 
—  said  of  a  wliale. 

Breach'y  (-J),  a.  Apt  to  break  fences  or  to  break  out 
of  pasture  ;  unruly  ;  as,  breachy  cattle. 

Bread  (brSd),  v.  t.  [as.  brmlan  to  make  broad,  to 
spread.     See  Broad,  a.l     To  spread.     \_Obs.']  liny. 

Bread  (br6d),  n.  [AS.  breM;  akin  to  OFries.  brfnl, 
OS.  broif,  D.  brood,  G.  brod,  brot,  Icel.  brauS,  Sw.  .t  Dan. 
brad.  The  root  is  probably  that  of  E.  breir.  V93.  See 
Brew.]  1.  An  article  of  food  made  from  flour  or  meal 
by  moistening,  kneading,  and  baking. 

C^^  Eaieed  bread  is  made  with  yeast,  salt,  and  some- 
times a  little  butter  or  lard,  and  is  mixed  with  warm  milk 
or  water  to  form  the  dough,  which,  after  kncadiu'^  is 
given  time  to  rise  before  baking.  —  Cream  of  tartar  bVead 
IS  raised  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate (aa  saleratus  or  ammonium  bicarbonate)  and  cream 
'Of  tartar  (acid  tartrate  of  potassium)  or  sume  acid.  — Un- 
leavened  bread  is  usually  mixed  with  water  and  salt  only. 

Aerated  bread.  See  under  Aicrated.  —  Bread  and  butter 
iji0.\  means  of  hviiik'.  [(•"/hn,.]  -Brown  bread,  Indian 
bread,  Graham  bread.  Rye  and  Indian  bread.  See  Urou-n 
Jjrtad,  under  Brown.  —  Bread  tree.     See  Breadfruit. 

2.  Food  ;  sustenance  ;  support  of  life,  in  general. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  tirca'L       Matt.  vi.  11. 

Bread,  t-.  /.  {Con/.n-i/)  To  cover  with  bread  crumbs, 
preparatory  to  cooking  ;  as.  breaded  cutlets. 

Bread'bas'ket  (-bas'ket),  n.  The  stomach.  [Ifu- 
mnrous']  s.  Foofe. 

Bread'  com'  (kSm').  Corn  or  grain  of  which  bread 
is  made,  as  wheat,  rye,  etc. 

Bread'ed,  a.     Braided.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Br«ad'eu  (br6d"n),  a.    Made  of  bread.    [iJ.] 
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{/iof.)      1.  Tlie  fruit  of 


Hrrndfniit.     A  brniicli  with 
fruit  uud  a  spike  ul  lluwuro. 


Bread'frult'  (brSd'friit'),  7/ 

a  tree  {Artni-arjxis   inri.sn) 

found     iu    the    i.shmdM   ol 

the  Pacific,  chp.  tlu*  South 

Sea   islands.       It  is  of  a 

roundish  form,  from  four 

to   six     or    seven    inches 

in    diameter,    and,   when 

baked,    somewliat   resr-in- 

bles   bread,  and   is  eaten 

as  food,  whence  the  name. 
2.  {Bot.)  The  tree  itself, 

which  is  one  of  considera- 
ble size,  with  large,  lobed 
loaves.  Cloth  is  made 
from  the  bark,  and  tiio 
timber  is  used  for  many 
purposes.  Called  also 
breadjruii  tree  and  bread 
tree. 

Breadless,  ".    "Without  bread  ;  destitute  of  food. 
riiMiip  peers  and  hrcadlcus  bards  aUke  are  dull.     /*.  \yhii<h<,i<l. 

Bread'root'  (-root'),  ".  {Hot.)  The  root  of  a  legiuni- 
nous  plant  {Psoralen  esciileitfa),  found  near  the  Pvocky 
Mountains.  It  is  usually  oval  in  form,  and  abounds  iu 
farinaceous  matter,  affording  sweet  and  palatable  food. 

C^^  It  is  the  Pomme  blanche  of  Canadian  voyageurs, 

Bread'stuff  (-stuf),  n.  Grain,  flour,  or  meal  of 
which  bread  is  made. 

Breadth  (br6dth),  n.  [OE.  brcde,  breede,  whence 
later  bredethe,  AS.  brxdii,  fr.  brad  broad.    See  Broau,  a.'\ 

1.  Distance  from  side  to  side  of  any  surface  or  tiling  ; 
measure  across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  length  ;  width. 

2.  {F'ine  Arts)  The  quality  of  having  the  colors  and 
shadows  broad  and  massive,  and  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects such  as  to  avoid  too  great  nuiltiplicity  of  details, 
producing  an  impression  of  largeness  and  simple  gran- 
deur ;  — called  also  breadth  oj  effect. 

/^JTH'/?^  nf  fol.iriiig  is  a  prominent  character  in  the  paintin-^- 

of  all  f^reat  masters.  (It  ((/< . 

Breadth'Iess,  n.     Without  breadth. 
Breadth'ways  {-waz),  adr.     Breadthwise.      }Vheivell. 
Breadth'wise  (-wtz),  adv.      in   the  direction  of  the 
breadth. 
Bread'wln'ner  (brSd'wTn'ner),  n.    The  member  of  a 

family  wIkwc  lahor  .supplies  the  food  of  the  family;  one 
who  WMikH  lor  hi.s  living.  //.  SpnicT. 

Break  (brak),  v.  t.  Ihnp.  Broke  (brok).'(Oi5.  Brake)  ; 
p.  p.  Broken  (bro'k'n),  (O/w.  Broke)  ;  j).  jf.  &  vb.  ?/. 
Breaking.]  [OE.  breLeii,  AS.  brecan  ;  akin  to  OS.  bre- 
kan,  D.  breken,  OHG.  brehhav,  G.  brechev,  Icel.  braka 
to  creak,  Sw.  braka,  briikka,  to  crack,  Dan.  brsekke  to 
break,  Goth,  brikan  to  break,  h.  franr/ere.  Cf.  Bray  to 
pound.  Breach,  Fragile]  1.  To  strain  apart ;  to  sever 
by  fracture  ;  to  divide  with  violence  ;  as,  to  break  a  rope 
or  chain  ;  to  break  a  seal ;  to  break  an  axle ;  to  break 
rocks  or  coal ;  to  break  a  lock.  ^hak. 

2.  To  lay  open  as  by  breaking ;  to  divide ;  as,  to 
break  a  package  of  goods. 

3.  To  lay  open,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  disclose,  divulge,  or 
communicate. 

Katharine,  IreaJi  thy  mind  to  me.  Shnl:. 

4.  To  infringe  or  violate,  as  an  obligation,  law,  or 
promise. 

Out.  out.  hyena  I  thPBe  are  thv  wonted  arta  .  .  . 

To  tiretik  all  fuitli,  all  vowb.  deceive,  betray.  Milfnn. 

5.  To  interrupt ;  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  ;  to  dis- 
solve or  terminate  ;  as,  to  break  silence ;  to  break  one's 
sleep ;  to  break  one's  journey. 

Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I  "11  break,  their  eensee  1  '11  restore.       Shak. 

6.  To  destroy  the  completeness  of  ;  to  remove  a  part 
from  ;  as,  to  break  a  set. 

7.  To  destroy  the  arrangement  of;  to  throw  into  dis- 
order ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  the  cavalry  were  not  able  to  break 
the  British  squares. 

8.  To  shatter  to  pieces  ;  to  reduce  to  fragments. 

The  victim  hyolf  in  pieces  the  musical  instruments  witli 
which  he  had  solaced  the  hours  of  captivity.  J'n  ,so-//. 

9.  To  exchange  for  other  money  or  currency  of  smaller 
denominations  ;  as,  to  break  a  five  dollar  bill. 

10.  To  destroy  the  strength,  firnmess,  or  consistency 
of  ;  as,  to  break  flax. 

11.  To  weaken  or  impair,  as  health,  spirits,  or  mind. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.         Shal. 

12.  To  diminish  the  force  of ;  to  lessen  the  shock  of, 
as  a  fall  or  blow. 

I  'U  ratlier  leap  down  first,  and  break  your  fall.    TiryU-n. 

13.  To  impart,  as  news  or  information  ;  to  broacii ;  — 
with  to,  and  often  witli  a  modifying  word  implying  some 
reserve  ;  as,  to  break  the  news  gently  to  the  widow  ;  to 
break  a  purpose  cautiously  to  a  friend. 

14.  To  tame  ;  to  reduce  to  subjection  ;  to  make  tract- 
able ;  to  discipline  ;  as,  to  break  a  horse  to  the  harness 
or  saddle.     "  To  break  a  colt."  Spe7iser. 

Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ?     Shak. 

15.  To  destroy  the  financial  credit  of ;  to  make  bank- 
rupt ;  to  ruin. 

With  arts  like  these  rich  Mntho,  when  ho  speaks. 
Attracts  all  fees,  and  Httle  lawyers  brcokj^.  Dnnbn. 

16.  To  destroy  the  official  character  and  standing  of  ; 
to  cashier ;  to  dismiss. 

I  see  a  great  officer  broken.  Su-i/t. 

With  prepositions  or  adverbs  :  — 

To  break  down.  ('^/)Tocrnsh;  to  overwhelm  ;  as,  to  bre>-<k 
doirn  one's  strength ;  to  break  down  opposition.  (/»)  To 
remove,  or  open  a  way  through,  by  breakmg;  as.  to 
break  doun  a  door  or  wall.  —  To  break  in.  {a)  To  force  in  ; 
as,  to  break  in  a  door,  (b)  To  train  ;  to  discipline  ;  as.  a 
horse  well  broken  in.  —  To  break  of,  to  rid  of  ;  to  cause  to 
abandon;    a.a.,  to  break  one  o/"  a  habit.  — To  break  oS.  (</) 
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To  separate  by  breakin«  ;  an,  to  hrmlc  off  a  twiff.  (&)  To 
Hton  Huddcnly;  to  abandon.  " Jireak  off  thy  NinH  by 
rik'litcousnesN."  Dan.  Iv.  27. -To  break  open,  lo  open  bv 
hrcikiuK.  "OpiMi  the  dooi-,  or  I  will  break  It  aiiml" 
.Shak.— To  break  out,  lo  take  or  forrcj  out  liy  breukiriK  ; 
as.  tr>  hi-eak  out  a  pant;  of  Klaus.-  To  break  out  a  cargo,  lo 
uuHluw  a  carifo,  hd  uh  lo  unload  it  eadly.  —  To  break 
throuffh,  (a)  To  make  an  oi>eninK  tJiroiitjli.  an  by*iolen«; 
•  >r  Ihe  force  of  gravity ;  ^.  pasM  vlolcntlv  Itin.uwh:  as.  to 
break  thr'jiiuh  tlic  enemy's  Unt-H  -.  la  hrmk  through  the 
Ire.      fl,)  To  disrejrard ;   as.  to  hrrak  throuifU  all  ceremony. 

-  TO  break  up.  (uj  Tu  seiiaraie  Into  parirt ;  lo  plow  (new 
or  fallow  ifroiuidi.  "  Jinuik  up  lIiiH  capon."  Shak. 
■■  Umak  III'  your  fallow  ground,"  Jer.  iv.  a.  ib)  To  dlK- 
Bolvc ;  to  put  an  end  to.  'Jireak  uij  the  &mrt."  Sttak. 
To  break  (one)  all  up,  to  unsettle  «r  dlscuucert  completely  ; 
tij  upset.    \_Voltoq.i 

With  an  iramediatc  object: — 

To  break  the  back,  {a)  To  dfslocate  the  backbone; 
hence,  to  disable  totally,  (b)  To  get  through  the  worst 
part  ol ;  as,  tu  break  the  b'irk  of  a  diflicult  undertaking. 

-  To  break  bnlk,  to  destroy  tlie  entirety  of  a  load  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it ;  to  begin  to  unload  ;  alHo.  to  trans- 
fer m  detail,  as  from  Ijoat.s  to  cars.  -  To  break  cover,  to 
burht  forth  Injui  a  protc.  ting  (onccrdiiicnt.  aw  game  when 
huntrd.— To  break  a  deer  o;  staK,  to  cut  it  up  and  appor- 
tion tin;  part.s  among  tlio.se  entitlcti  toashare.  —  To  break 
faBt,  to  partake  of  food  alter  ab.stincnce.  See  Break- 
''AsT.— To  break  ground,  (a)  To  open  the  earth  as  for 
planting  ;  to  coninniice  excavation,  as  for  builcling,  siego 
(jp.ratiuui^.  and  tiie  like  ;  as,  to  break  ground  for  a  foun- 
iJalion,  a  canal,  or  a  railroad.  {b>  Fig.  :  To  begin  to  exe- 
rut(-  any  plan.  (-•»  iNaut.)  To  release  the  anchor  from 
the  bottom. —  To  break  the  heart,  to  crush  or  overwhelm 
(onej  with  grief.-  To  break  a  houHo  iLauj.  to  remove  or 
set  aside  with  violence  and  a  felonious  juteiit  any  part  of 
a  house  or  of  the  fa^t'iiint:K  provided  lo  necure  it.  —To 
break  the  Ico,  to  get  through  fir^t  ditlicultieHi  to  over- 
come ol)fitueI(H  and  make  a  beginning  ;  to  introduce  asub- 
ject.  —  To  break  Jail,  to  escape  from  confinement  in  jail, 
usually  by  lorcible  meanf.  -  To  break  a  Jest,  to  utter  a 
jest.  "PatrocluH.  .  .  the  Ii\e]oiig  dav  breaks  scurril 
jests."  ^la/k.—To  break  Joints,  to  lay  or  arrange  bricks, 
shingles,  etc.,  so  that  the  joiiitH  in  om;  course  nhall  not 
coincide  with  those  in  the  preceding  course.  —  To  break  a 
lance,  to  engage  in  a  tilt  or  contest.  —  To  break  the  neck, 
to  dislocate  the  joints  of  the  neck.  —  To  break  no  equaree, 
to  create  no  trouble.  \<ibs.]  —  'So  break  a  path,  road,  etc., 
to  oiJeii  a  way  tlirougli  obstacles  l»y  lurce  or  labor.  —To 
break  upon  a  wheel,  to  exe<ute  or  tnrture,  a«  a  criminal 
by  fetretehing  him  upon  a  wheel,  and  breaking  his  limbs 
with  an  iron  bar  ;  —a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  em- 
ployed in  some  countries.  —  To  break  wind,  to  give  vent 
to  wind  from  the  anus. 

Syn.  — To  dispart;  rend:  tear;  shatter;  batter;  vio- 
late ;  infringe  ;  demolish  ;  destroy  ;  burst ;  dislocate. 

Break  (brak),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  apart  or  divide  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  usually  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence ;  to  part ;  to  burst  asunder. 

2.  To  open  spontaneously,  or  by  pressure  from  witliiu, 
as  a  bubble,  a  tumor,  a  seed  vessel,  a  bag. 

Else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out.  ifatt.  ix.  17. 

3.  To  burst  forth  ;  to  make  its  way  ;  to  come  to  view ; 
to  appear  ;  to  dawn. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  (led.  Shak. 

And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke. 
And  guif^'led  at  our  (eel.  Wordsworth. 

4.  To  burst  forth  violently,  as  a  storm. 

The  clouds  are  still  above  :  and,  while  I  speak, 

A  second  delude  o'er  our  heads  may  brtuk.        Drydim. 

5.  To  open  up  ;  to  be  scattered  ;  to  be  dissipated  ;  as, 
the  clouds  are  breaking. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break.    Macaulay.    ■ 

6.  To  become  weakened  iu  constitution  or  faculties ; 
to  lose  health  or  strength. 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break: 
Poorgenlleinau  !   he  droops  apace.  Su-iJ^. 

7.  To  be  crushed,  or  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  or 
grief ;  as.  my  heart  is  breaking. 

8.  To  fail  iu  business  ;  to  become  bankrupt. 

lit!  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  treo-l-,  and 
Come  to  poveity.  Jiacon. 

9.  To  make  an  abrupt  or  sudden  change;  to  change 
the  gait ;  as,  to  break  into  a  run  or  gallop. 

10.  To  fail  iu  musical  quality  ;  as,  a  singer's  voice 
breaks  when  it  is  strained  beyond  its  compass  and  a 
tone  or  note  is  not  completed,  but  degenerates  into  an 
unmusical  sound  instead.  Also,  to  change  in  tone,  as  a 
boy's  voice  at  puberty. 

11.  To  fall  out ;  to  terminate  friendship. 

To  birak  upon  the  score  of  danger  or  expense  is  to  be  mean 
and  narro\v.&i)iri[ed.  Cullif.r. 

With  prepositions  or  adverbs  :  — 

To  break  away,  to  disengage  one's  self  abruptly;  to 
come  or  go  away  against  resistance. 

Fear  me  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  ftreak  away.  Shed:, 

—  To  break  down,  (a)  To  come  down  by  breaking :  as,  the 
coach  broke  down,    (b)  To  fail  iu  any  undertaking. 

lie  liad  broken  down  almost  at  the  outset.     Thackeray. 

—  To  treak  forth,  to  issue ;  to  come  out  suddenly,  aa 
sound,  light,  etc.  "  Then  shall  thy  light  brrtd:  forth  a3 
the  morning."  I.fa.  Iviii.  8;  —  often  with  into  iu  express- 
ing or  giving  vent  to  one's  feelings.  "  Break  forth  into 
singing,  ye  momitains."  L^a.  xUv.  23. —  To  break  from, 
to  go  away  from  abruptly. 

Thus  radiant  /i-o>a  the  circling  crowd  he  brr^ke.    Dryden. 

—  To  break  into,  to  enter  by  breaking  :  as,  lo  break  into  a 
house.  —To  break  in  upon,  to  enter  or  approach  violently 
or  unexpectedly.  '*  This,  this  is  he  ;  softfy  awhile  ;  let  us 
not  break  in  uponhmi.'''  Milton. —To  brea-i.  looae.  iaiTo 
extricate  one's  self  forcibly.  "Who  wouhl  not.  finding 
way,  break  loose  from  hell  ?  "  Milton,  i/yi  To  cast  off  re- 
.straint.  as  of  morals  or  propriety.  —  To  break  off.  {a)  To 
become  separated  by  rupture,  or  with  suddenness  and 
violence,  (ot  To  desist  or  cease  suddenly.  "N.iy,  forward, 
old  man  ;  donot  break  off'  so.''^  Shak. — To  break  off  from,  . 
to  desist  from  ;  to  abandon,  as  a  habit.  —  To  break  out.  ta) 
To  burst  forth  ;  to  escape  from  restraint ;  to  appear  sud- 
denly, as  a  fire  or  an  epidemic.    *"  For  in  the  wilderness 
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shall  waters  break  ovt,  and  streams  in  the  desert."  Ixn. 
XXXV.  6.  (6)  To  show  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  — 
said  of  .1  disease,  (c)  To  have  a  rasli  or  eruption  on  the 
skin  ;  —  said  of  a  patient.  —  To  break  over,  to  overliow  ; 
to  go  beyond  limits.  — To  break  up.  (a)  To  become  sepa- 
rated into  parts  or  fragments;  as,  tlie  ice  breaks  vp  in 
the  rivers;  the  wreck  will  bn-ak  uji  in  the  next  storm. 
(bi  To  disperse.  '*  The  company  brtaks  up.'"  I.  iVfttfs.  — 
To  break  upon,  to  discover  itself  suddenly  to ;  to  dawn 
upon.  —  To  break  with.  <fi)  To  fall  out ;  to  sever  one's  re- 
lations T\ith;  to  part  friendship.  "It  can  not  be  the 
Volsces  dare  break  with  us."  Shak.  "If  she  did  not 
intend  to  marrv  Clive,  she  should  have  broken  with  lihn 
altogether."  fhackeraii.  ih)  To  come  to  an  explanation  ; 
to  enter  into  conference  ;  to  speak.  [Obs.\  "  Twill  break 
with  her  and  uitk  her  father."  Shak. 

Break  (brak"),?^.  [See  Break,  r. /..and  cf.  Brake  (the 
instrument).  Breach,  Brack  a  crack.]  1.  An  opening 
made  by  fracture  or  disruption. 

2.  An  interruption  of  continuity ;  change  of  direction  ; 
as,  a  break  in  a  wall ;  a  break  in  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
Specifically:  (n)  {Arch.)  A  projection  or  recess  from  the 
face  of  a  building,  {h)  (Elec.)  An  opening  or  displace- 
ment in  the  circuit,  interrupting  the  electrical  current. 

3.  An  interruption  ;  a  pause  ;  as,  a  67-ea^"  in  friendship  ; 
a  break  in  the  conversation. 

4.  An  interruption  in  continuity  in  writing  or  print- 
ing, as  where  there  is  an  omission,  an  unfilled  line,  etc. 

All  modern  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.        Swi/t. 

5.  The  first  appearing,  as  of  light  in  the  morning ;  the 
dawn ;  as,  the  break  of  day  ;  the  bi'eak  of  dawn. 

6.  A  large  four-wbeeled  carriage,  liaving  a  straiglit 
body  and  calash  top,  with  the  driver's  seat  in  front  and 
the  footman's  behind. 

7.  A  device  for  checking  motion,  or  for  measuring  fric- 
tion.    See  Brake,  n.,  9  &  10. 

8-  (T''by.)  See  Commutator. 

Break'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  broken. 

Break'age  (-Sj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  breaking  ;  a  break ; 
a  breaking ;  also,  articles  broken. 

2-  An  allowance  or  compensation  for  things  broken 
accidentally,  as  in  transportation  or  use. 

Break^'bone''  le'ver  (brak'bou'  fe'ver).  {3Ted.)  See 
Dengie. 

Break'— cir'ctilt  (-serHsTt),  n.  (Elec.)  A  key  or  other 
device  for  breaking  an  electrical  circuit. 

Break'down'  (-douu'),  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of 
bri-aking  dmvn,  as  of  a  carriage  ;  downfall. 

2.  {a)  A  noisy,  rapid,  shuffling  dance  engaged  in  com- 
petitively by  a  number  of  persons  or  pairs  in  succession, 
as  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  and  so  called,  perhaps,  because  the  exercise  is 
continued  until  most  of  those  who  take  part  in  it  break 
down.  (6)  Any  rude,  noisy  dance  performed  by  shuf- 
fling the  feet,  usually  by  one  person  at  a  time.     [['.  .S.] 

Don't  clear  out  when  tlie  quadrilles  are  over,  for  we  ure  going 
to  have  tLbreaAtl'iim  to  wind  up  with.  yetv  Emj-  Tales. 

Break'er  (-er),  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  breaks. 

I  'II  be  no  bi-eaf.fr  of  the  law.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically  :  A  machme  for  breaking  rocks,  or  for 
breaking  coal  at  the  mines ;  also,  the  building  in  which 
such  a  machine  is  placed. 

3.  {i^'aul.)  A  small  water  cask.  To/ten. 

4.  A  wave  breaking  into  foam  against  the  shore,  or 
against  a  sand  bank,  or  a  rock  or  reef  near  the  surface. 

The  breakem  were  right  beneath  her  bows.    Linnj/eUmr. 

Break'fast  (brek'fast),  n.   [Break -]~  fa  St. '\  1.  The  first 

meal  in  the  day,  or  that  wliich  is  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector.  iihak. 

2.  A  meal  after  fasting,  or  food  in  general. 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakjwit  by  my  death.    Dnjden. 

Break'fast,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breakfasted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Breakfasting.]  To  break  one's  fast  in  the 
morning  ;  to  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

First,  Eir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfast.  Prior. 

Break'fast,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  breakfast.     Milton. 

Break'man  (brak'man),  n.    See  Brakeman. 

Break'neck'  (-nEk'),  n.  1.  A  fall  that  breaks  the  neck. 

2.  A  steep  I'lace  endangering  the  neck. 

Break'neck',  «.  I'roducing  danger  of  a  broken  neck  ; 
as.  t-reakm  rk  ii\\GQ(i. 

Break'-up'  (-Sp'),  n-  Disruption;  a  separation  and 
dispersiini  of  the  parts  or  members;  as,  a  break-up  of  an 
assembly  or  dinner  party;  a  break-itp  oi  the  government. 

Break'water  (-wa'ter),  n.  Any  structure  or  contriv- 
ance, as  a  mole,  or  a  wall  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  to 
break  the  force  of  waves,  and  afford  protection  from  their 
violence. 

Bream  (breni),  n.  [OE.  breme,  brem,  F.  brtmcj  OF. 
brr.tme^of  German 
origin;  cf.  OUG. 
hmhsema^  brah- 
sina,  OLCi.  brr.s- 
.•rrmOf  G.  bras.ien. 
Cf.      BnAssE.] 

1.  i^oOl.)  A 
European  fresh- 
water cyprinoid 
finh  of  the  genus 
Abrnmis,  little 
valued  as  food. 
Several  species  aro 
known. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  American  fresh-water  fish,  of  various 
npeoieft  of  Pomoti.i  and  allied  genera,  which  aro  also 
called  .^nnpahes  and  pondfishe/f.     See  Pondfisr. 

3.  {Xohl.)  A  marine  Bparoid  fish  of  the  genus  Pagcl- 
lu.^,  and  allied  Kt-'nera.     See  Sea  bream. 

Bream,  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Breamed  (brcmd);  p. 
pr.  A  i7».  n.  I'.REAMiNO.]  \a.  Broom,  and  G.  ein  schilT 
hrrnnrn.']  (Aaiit.)  To  clean,  as  a  nhip's  bottom  of  nd- 
hernnt  BhfdlH,  seaweed,  etc.,  by  the  application  of  firo 
and  scraping. 
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Breast  fbrSst),  «.    [OE.  bre.^t,  breast,  AS.  hre6st ;  akin  ' 
to  Icel.  brjvst,  Sw.  bru.st,   Dan.    bri/.st,  Gotli.    brunts,   OS. 
briu,sl,  D.  ^borsi,  G.  brn.^^i.']    1.  The  fore  part  of  the  body, 
between   the   neck  and   the  belly;   the  chest;    as,  the 
breast  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse. 

2.  Eitlier  one  of  the  protuberant  glands,  situated  on 
the  front  of  the  chest  or  thorax  in  the  female  of  man  and 
of  some  other  mammalia,  in  which  milk  is  secreted  for 
the  nourishment  of  theyomig;  a  mamma;  a  teat. 

My  brother,  that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother.  Cant.  viii.  1. 

3.  Anything  resembling  the  human  breast,  or  bosom  ; 
the  front  or  forward  part  of  anything  ;  as,  a  chimney 
breast;  a  plow  breast ;  the  breast  of  a  hill. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest.  Milton. 

4.  {Mining)  {a)  The  face  of  a  coal  working.  (6)  The 
front  of  a  furnace. 

B.  The  seat  of  consciousness  ;  the  repository  of 
thought  and  self -consciousness,  or  of  secrets ;  the  seat 
of  the  affections  and  passions  ;  the  heart. 

He  has  a  loyal  br€a.^t.  Sfiak. 

6.  The  power  of  singing  ;  a  musical  voice  ;  — so  called, 
probably,  from  the  connection  of  the  voice  with  the 
limgs,  which  lie  within  the  breast.     [Obs.'] 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.       S?iak. 

Breast  drill,  a  portable  drilling  machine,  provided  with 
a  breiistplate,  for  forcing:  the  drill  against  the  work.  — 
Breaet  pang.  See  Aiit/ina  pectoris,  under  Angina.  —To 
make  a  clean  breast,  to  disclose  the  secrets  which  weigh 
upon  one  ;  to  make  full  confession. 

Breast,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v. 
Breasted.]  To  meet,  with  the  breast ;  to  struggle  with 
or  oppose  manfully ;  as,  to  breast  the  storm  or  waves. 

Tlie  court  breasted  the  popular  current  by  EUBtaining  the  de- 
murrer. IVirt. 

To  breast  up  a  hedge,  to  cut  the  face  of  it  on  one  side  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  priuciiial  upright  stems  of  the  plants. 

Breast-band'  (-bSnd'),  71.  A  band  for  the  breast. 
Specifically:  {i\'aui.)  A  band  of  canvas,  or  a  rope,  fas- 
tened at  both  ends  to  the  rigging,  to  support  the  man  who 
heaves  the  lead  in  sounding. 

Breasfbeam'  (brSst'bem'),  n.  {Much.)  The  front 
transverse  beam  of  a  locomotive. 

Breast'bone'  (brSst'bou'),  n.  The  bone  of  the  breast ; 

the  sternum. 

Breast'-deep'  (brestMep'),^-  Deep  as  from  the  breast 
to  the  feet ;  as  high  as  the  breast. 

Sot  him  hreasf-dtep  in  earth,  and  famish  him.      S/iak. 

Breastfed,  o.  Having  a  breast;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion witli  qualifying  words,  in  either  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense  ;  as,  a  sing\e-breasted  coat. 

The  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  officer  open- 
brui^tcd,  tm  these  occasions.  Sjiectatvr. 

Breast'fast'  (-fast'),  n.  {Xant.)  A  large  rope  to  fasten 
the  midship  part  of  a  ship  to  a  wharf,  or  to  another 
vessel. 

Breasfheight'  (-hit'),  n.  Tlie  interior  slope  of  a  for- 
tifiiatifiii.  against  which  the  garrison  lean  in  firing. 

Breast'-high'  (-hi'),  a.     High  as  the  breast. 

Breast-hook'  (-hook'),  n.  {Xaxt.)  A  thick  piece  of 
timber  in  tlie  form  of  a  knee,  placed  across  the  stem  of  a 
ship  to  strengthen  the  fore  part  and  unite  the  bows  on 
each  side.  Tot  ten. 

Breast-ing,  n.  {Mach.)  The  curved  channel  in  which 
a  breast  wlieel  turns.  It  is  closely  adajited  to  the  curve 
of  the  wheel  through  about  a  quarter  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  prevents  the  escape  of  tlie  water  until  it  has 
spent  its  force  upon  the  wheel.     See  Breast  wheel. 

Breast-knoV  (brest'nGf),  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn 
on  the  breast.  Addison. 

Breast-pin'  (br?st'pTn'),  71.  A  pin  worn  on  the  breast 
for  a  fastening,  or  for  ornament ;  a  broocli. 

Breast'plate'  (brSsVplaf),  n.  1.  A  plate  of  metal 
covering  the  breast  as  defensive  armor. 

Before  his  old  rusty  breastplate  Could  bo  scoured,  and  his 
cracked  headpiece  meiided.  ^tvift. 

2.  A  piece  against  which  the  workman  presses  his 
breast  in  operating  a  breast  drill,  or  other  similar  tool. 

3.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse's  breast.  .-1  .•;/;. 

4.  {Jewish  Anti(j.)  A  part  of  the  vestment  of  the  high 
priest,  worn  upon  the  front  of  the  ephod.  It  was  a  dou- 
ble piece  of  richly  embroidered  stuff,  a  span  square,  set 
with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  "i  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     See  Ephod. 

Breast'plow'     ( (brSst'plou'),  7?.    A  kind  of  plow, 

Breast-plough'  (  driven  by  the  breast  of  the  work- 
man ;  —  used  to  cut  or  pare  turf. 

Breast-raU'  f-ral'),  «.  The  upper  rail  of  any  parapet 
of  ordinary  Jieight,  as  of  a  balcony  ;  the  railing  of  a  quar- 
ter-deck, etc. 

Breast-rope'  (brest'rop-),  n.    See  Breastdand. 

Breast-sum'mer  (-sum'mer),  71.  {Arch.)  A  summer 
or  girder  extending  across  a  building  flush  with,  ami  sup- 
portine,  the  upper  part  of  a  front  or  external  wall ;  a 
Iimg  lintel ;  a  girder; — used  principally  above  shop  win- 
dows.    [Written  also  brrstsinnmer  and  brcs.'nnnmer.'] 

Breast-  wheel'  (br6st'  hwel').    A  water  wheel,  on 

which  the  ptream 
of  water  ftrikes 
neither  so  high  as 
in  the  overshot 
wheel,  nor  so  low 
as  in  the  under- 
flhot,  but  generally 
at  about  half  the 
h  e  i  g  Ji  t  of  t  lio 
wheel,  being  kept 
in  contact  with  it 
by  the  breasting. 
The  water  acta  on 
the  float  boards 
partly  by  impulse, 
partly  by  its  weiglit. 


Section  of  BroaBt  'Wheel. 


Breast'WOrk-  (brgst'wQrk'),  n.  1.  {Fort.)  A  defen- 
sive work  uf  moderate  height,  liastily  thrown  up,  ot"  earth 
or  other  material. 

2.  {Atiiit.)  A  railing  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

Breath  (l)reth),  71.  [OE.  f/^-cth,  l>reeth,  AS.  fcr*5  odor, 
scent,  breath ;  cf.  OHG.  bradam  steam,  vapor,  breath, 
G.  brodeni,  and  possibly  E.  Brawn,  and  Breed.]  1.  The 
air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  respiration  ;  air  which,  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  has  parted  with  oxygen  and  has 
received  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  warmth,  etc. 

SIclted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  naturally  or  freely;  the  power 
or  capacity  to  breathe  freely  ;  as,  I  am  out  of  breath. 

3.  The  power  of  respiration,  and  hence,  life.       Hood. 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die.    I's.  civ.  'jy. 

4.  Time  to  breathe ;  respite ;  pause. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause.  Shak. 

5.  A  single  respiration,  or  the  time  of  making  it ;  a 
smgle  act ;  an  instant. 

He  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

6.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  or  strengthens  life. 

The  earthquake  voice  of  victory. 

To  Ihee  the  breath  of  life.  Byron, 

7.  A  single  word  ;  the  slightest  effort ;  a  trifle. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.     Goldsmith. 

8.  A  very  slight  breeze ;  air  in  gentle  motion, 
Cilm  and  unruffled  as  a  eummcr's  Eea. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface.    Ad-lisntu 

9.  Fragrance  ;  exhalation  ;  odor  ;  perfume.   Tennyson, 

The  breath  of  flowers.  liacon. 

10.  Gentle  exercise,  causing  a  quicker  respiration. 

An  after  dinner's  breath.  Shak. 

Out  of  breath,  breatliless;  exhausted;  breathing  with. 
diihculty. —Under  one's  breath,  in  low  tones. 

Breath'a-ble  (breth'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  breathed. 

Breath-a-ble-ness,  n.    State  of  being  breathable. 

Breathe  (breth),  v.  i.  limp.  &  ]}.  p.  Breathed 
(brethd) ;  p.  pr.  &  7-b.  n.  Breathing.]   [From  Breath.} 

1.  To  respire  ;  to  inhale  and  exhale  air ;  hence,  to 
live.     *'  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe."  Shak. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ?    Sir  Ti'.  Scott. 

2.  To  take  breath  ;  to  rest  from  action. 

Well  I  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again  I  Sfiak,. 

3.  To  pass  like  breath,  noiselessly  or  gently ;  to  exhale ; 
to  emanate  ;  to  blow  gently. 

The  air  breathes  upon  us  hero  most  sweetly.  Shak. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore."    JiyroTU 

Breathe,  v.  t.     1.  To  inhale  and  exhale  in  the  procese 

of  respiration  ;  to  respire. 

To  view  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.    Dryden, 

2.  To  inject  by  breathing;  to  infuse  ;  —  with  into. 

Able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stnne.  Shak. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 

and  brtathrji  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

3.  To  emit  or  utter  by  the  breath  ;  to  utter  softly  ;  to 
whisper  ;  as,  to  breathe  a  vow. 

He  softly  breathed  thy  name.  Dryden. 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revoltintj  sou.  Shak. 

4.  To  exhale;  to  emit,  as  breath;  as,  the  flowers- 
breathe  odors  or  perfumes. 

6.  To  express  ;  to  manifest ;  to  give  forth. 

Other  articles  breathe  the  same  severe  spirit.      Jlitner. 

6.  To  act  upon  by  the  breath  ;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing.     "They  breathe  the  flute."  Prior. 

7.  To  promote  free  respiration  in ;  to  exercise. 

And  everv  man  should  beat  thee,  I  think  thou  wast  created; 
for  mi'n  to  hrenthe  themselves  upon  thee.  Shak. 

8.  To  suffer  to  take  breath,  or  recover  the  natural, 
breathing ;  to  rest ;  as,  to  breathe  a  horse. 

A  moment  hrcatheil  his  panting  steed.    Sir  IT.  Scott. 

9.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret  room,  a  little  breathed' 
by  the  journey  up.  Uickena. 

10.  {Phonetics)  To  utter  without  vocality,  as  the  uon- 
vocal  consonants. 

The  same  sound  may  be  pronounced  either  breathed,  voiced, 
or  whispered.  //.  Siv<^t. 

lirf-athed  elements,  bcius  already  voiceless,  remain  unchanged 
[in  whii-pering].  //.  .Stveet. 

To  breath©  again,  to  take  breath  ;  to  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
hef,  as  from  ihmger.  responsibility,  or  press  of  iMisincss. 
—  To  breathe  one's  last,  to  die  ;  to, expire.  —To .breathe  a 
vein,  to  open  a  vein  ;  to  let  blood.  Dryden. 

Breath'er(br«tii'er),  w.  1.  One  who  breathes.  Hence: 
((7)  One  who  lives,  {b)  Oue  who  utters,  (c)  One  who 
animates  or  inspires. 

2.  That  which  puts  ono  out  of  breath,  as  violent  exer- 
cise.    [Cr>Uoq.'\ 

Breath'lul  (breth'fnl),  a.  Full  of  breath;  full  of 
odor;  fragrant.     |0/f,9,]  Sjirnser. 

Breath-lng;  (breth-Ing),  n.  1.  Respiration  ;  the  act  of 
inhaling  and  exhaling  air. 

Subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Jfihnoth. 

2.  Air  in  gentle  motion. 

3.  Any  gentle  influence  or  operation;  inspiration;  as, 
the  breathings  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  Aspiration;  secret  prayer.  "Earnest  desires  and 
breathings  after  that  blessed  stjite."  TiUotson. 

B.  Exercising  ;  promotion  of  respiration. 

Here  19  a  Indv  thnt  wnnt-^  /•rrathinntnnx 
And  I  linvi'  heard,  you  kiii-'htH  of  Tyr© 
Arc  excelh-ni  in  niiikinK  hidica  trip.  Shak. 

6.  Utterance  ;  communication  or  publicity  by  words. 

I  am  f  orry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purposf .  Shak. 

7.  Breathing  place ;  vent.  JDryden.. 

8.  Stop  ;  pause  ;  delay. 

You  Fhake  the  hend  at  so  long  a  breathing.  Shak. 

9.  Also,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  sound  caused  by  the- 
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friction  of  tlu'  outgoiiiR  breath  in  the  throat/moiith,  Ptc, 
uhiii  llie  ^,'l(lttia  ia  wide  open  ;  aspiratiun  ;  tht)  sound  ex- 
IircsHi'd  liy  the  letter /(. 

10.  (t/r.  Gram.)  A  mark  to  indiratfi  x^piration  or  its 
absence.    See  Hough  brttithhujy  .Siuoo(/i  hmithtufj,  below. 

Breathing  place.  <">  A  jiausc.  "  That  cii-aura,  or /^vvf///- 
■iiKf  jilt'ri-,  ill  the  midst  of  the  vertie."  /Sir  P.  t^jidnri/. 
(b)  A  vent.  -  Breathing  time,  pause  :  relaxation.  J3p.  JJall. 

—  Breathing  while,  time  >(iilHeient  lor  drawing  breath;  a 
short  time.  /S /in/:. —Rough  breathing  {.•ij/irifi/s  ti.i/irr)  {'}. 
See  2d  AsPER,  //.  ~  Smooth  breathing  {.■i/iin'li/.<!  Irni.s),  a 
mark  (')  uiditrating  tlie  abaeuce  ol  the  sound  of  A,  a."* 
ill  ieVttt  (iejiiti). 

Breath'less  (br5th'15sj,  a.  1.  Spent  with  labor  or 
violent  artiuu  ;  out  of  breath. 

2.  Not  breathing;  holding  the  breath,  on  account  of 
fear,  expectation,  or  inten.se  interest ;  attended  with  a 
holding  of  the  breath  ;  as,  breaUdess  attention. 

Hut  firtiitt/ikss,  as  wc  grow  when  icehng  moat.    Byron. 

3.  l><'ad  ;  as,  a  breathless  hody. 
Breath^less-ly,  fdi:     In  a  breathless  manner. 
Breath'lGBB-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  breathless 

or  out  of  l)n'ath. 

llBrec'Cla  (bret'chA),  n.  [It.,  breach,  pebble,  frag- 
ments of  stone,  fr.  F.  brccfie ;  of  German  origin.  See 
Breach.]  {Geo/.)  A  rock  composed  of  angular  frag- 
ments either  of  tlie  same  mineral  or  of  different  miner- 
als, etc.,  united  by  a  cement,  and  commonly  presenting 
a  variety  of  colors. 

Bone  breccia,  a  breccia  containing  bones,  usually  frag- 
nii'iit;try.  —  Coin  breccia,  a  breccia  containing  coins. 

Brec'cl-a'ted  (brrt'i-UT-a'ted  or  br6k'shT-a't6d),  n. 
Ci'itsisting  of  angular  fragments  cemented  together;  re- 
aembling  breccia  in  appearance. 

The  hrecciiited  appearance  of  many  specimens  [of  meteorites]. 

JI.  A.  Aticftm. 

Bred  (brSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Breed. 

Bred  out,  <legenerated.  *'  Tlie  strain  of  man  's  brrd  out 
into  liahoon  and  monkey."  iS'/zc/A.  —  Bred  to  arms.  See 
under  Arms.  —  Wei!  bred.  Ui)  Of  a  good  tamily;  having 
a  good  pedigree.  "A  gentleman  inl!  Iir-d  ami  of  good 
name."  S/iid:.  [O/w.,  except  as  applu'il  to  domestic  ani- 
mals.] Ui)  Well  brought  up,  assliowu  in  having  good  maii- 
uera;  cultivated;  refined;  polite. 

Brede,")Breede(breii),  n.  Breadth.  {Obs."]  Chancer. 

Brede(bred),  7i.  [See  Braid  woven  cord.]  Abraid.  [7i.] 

)       Half  lapped  m  glowing  gauze  ond  golden  hicdc.     TtJtDti/fn. 

Breech  (brech  or  brtch;  277),  «.     [See  Breeches.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind  ;  the  buttocks. 

2.  Breeches.     [Obs.l  A7/-(A-. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  anything;  esp.,  the  part  of  a 
cannon,  or  other  firearm,  behind  the  chamber. 

4.  (S^aui.)  Tlie  external  angle  of  knee  timber,  the 
inside  of  which  is  called  the  t/iroat. 

Breech,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Breeched  (breeht  or 
brtcht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Breeching  (brecl/Tng  or 
brlch'Ing).]     1.  To  put  into,  or  clothe  with,  breeches. 

A  great  man  .  .  .  anxious  to  know  whetlier  the  blacksmith's 
youngest  boy  was  bivec/icd.  Jlutauhi!/. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  breeches.     [Poetlcl 

Their  daggers  unmannerly  brcev/iid  with  gore.      .S7((f/.'. 

3.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  breech;  as,  to  breech  a  gun. 

4.  To  whip  on  the  breech.     {_Obs.] 

Had  not  a  courteous  serving  man  conveyed  me  away,  whilst 
he  went  to  fetch  whips,  1  think,  iu  my  "conscience,  he  would 
havf  lirccdied  me.  Old  i'lay. 

5.  To  fasten  with  breeching. 

Breech'block  (-bl5k),  n.  The  movable  piece  which 
closes  the  breech  of  a  breech-loading  firearm,  and  resists 
the  backward  force  of  the  discharge.  It  is  withdrawn 
for  the  insertion  of  a  cartridge,  and  closed  again  before 
the  gun  is  fired. 

Breech'clOth'  (brechTiloth'  or  brich'-;  115),  n.  A 
clotli  worn  around  the  breech, 

Breech'es  (brich'Sz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  brech,  breky  AS. 
brec,  pi.  of  broc  breech,  breeches;  akin  to  Icel.  bra/c 
breeches,  ODan.  brog,  D.  broek,  G.  bnich  ;  cf.  L.  brncae, 
braccae,  which  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Brail.]  1.  A 
garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the  hips  and  thighs ; 
smallclothes. 

His  jacket  was  red,  and  his  brcec/irs  were  blue.     Cok-ridge. 

2.  Trousers;  pantaloons.     [Colloq.l 

Breeches  baoy.  in  the  life-saving  ser\nce,  a  pair  of  can- 
vas brrt-rlK'.s  dfpr-ndhig  from  an  annular  or  beltlike  life 
buoy  wliirli  is  ii.sii:tll>  i>f  r(.rk.  This  contrivance,  uiclos- 
iiiL'  tin-  ]■^■^s"u  to  Ij.'  irs<>ii.-d,  is  hung  by  short  ropes  from 
a  liimk  wliirli  runs  upnu  tlie  liawser  stretched  Irom  the 
sliip  to  tlicl.sliure,  and  is  drawn  to  land  by  hauling  luies. 

—  BreecheB  pipe,  a  forked  piyie  forramg  two  branches 
imited  at  one  end.  —  Knee  breeches,  breeches  coming  to 
the  knee,  and  buckled  or  fastened  there ;  smallclothes.  — 
To  wear  tke  breeches,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  hus- 
band ;  —  said  of  a  wife.     [Cu/loq^] 

Breech'lng  (brlch'tng),  71.      l.  A  whipping  on  the 
breech,  or  the  act  of  whipping  ou  the  breecli. 
I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eves. 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  breec/itng  to  aboy.    JIarlotre. 

2.  That  part  of  a  harness  which  passes  round  the 
breech  of  a  horse,  enabling  him  to  hold  back  a  vehicle. 

3.  {Naui.)  A  strong  rope  rove  through  the  cascabel  of 
a  cannon  and  secured  to  ringbolts,  in  the  ship's  side,  to 
limit  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when  it  is  discharged. 

4.  The  sheet  iron  casing  at  the  end  of  boilers  to  con- 
vey the  smoke  from  the  flues  to  the  smokestack. 

Breech'loac^'c;  ^ .ecli'lod'er  or  brtch'-),  n.  A  fire- 
arm which  receive:;   .    ioad  at  the  breech. 

For  cavalry,  the  revoivcr  and  breec/doadrr  will  supersede  the 
saber.  Jicp.  :<:cc.  H'ai- 0>^'*^)- 

Breech'-load'lng,  a.  Receiving  the  charge  at  the 
breech  instead  of  at  the  muzzle. 

Breech'  pin'  (pTu'),  Breech'  screw'  (skru').  A 
strong  i^'on  or  steel  plug  screwed  into  the  breecli  of  a 
musket  or  other  firearm,  to  close  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 


Breech'  sight' fbro-h'vn/).  A  device  attached  to  tho 
breech  ul  a  liri%inii,  to  t;itidc  tlie  eye,  in  conjunction  with 
tlie  tinnt  nitjlit ,  in  taking  aim. 

Breed  (bred),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bred  (bred) ;  p.  pr. 
it  v/}.  n.  llRiiKriiNo.]  [OK.  breiteii,  AS.  /iriidun  to  nuur- 
isJi,  (rlierisli,  kee^i  warm,  from  brad  brood  ;  akin  to  D. 
brocdrn  to  In-ood,  OHG.  bruoten,  G,  br'dlen.  See  Brood.] 

1.  To  produce  as  otfaprlng ;  to  bring  forth;  to  hear  ; 
to  procreate  ;  to  generate  ;  to  beget ;  to  hatch. 

Vi't  every  iiiotlicr  hrcidn  m)t  eoiis  alike.  S/mk. 

If  tlie  hiin  hreitl  nmggotB  in  a  dead  dog.  S/iuk. 

2.  To  take  care  of  in  infancy,  and  through  the  age  of 
youth  ;  to  bring  up ;  to  nurse  and  foster. 

To  bring  thee  f(»rth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.    Drfidcn. 
born  and  bird  on  the  verge  of  the  wililerncmi,     Kifrttt. 

3.  To  educate;  to  instruct ;  to  fonn  by  education  ;  to 
train  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

Hut  no  care  waa  taken  to  breed  him  a  Protoetant.     Tip.  Bume.t. 

His  farm  may  not  remove  his  children, too  far  from  him,  or 

the  trade  he  hreuds  tJiein  up  in.  Loth:. 

4.  To  engender  ;  to  cause  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  originate  ; 
to  X)roduco  ;  as,  to  breed  a  storm  ;  to  breed  disease. 

I.i'Ht  the  pInuP 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astomshnient.        Jldtmi. 

5.  To  give  birth  to;  to  be  the  native  place  of;  an,  a 
pond  breeds  fish  ;  a  northern  country  breeds  stout  men. 

6.  To  raise,  as  any  kind  of  stock. 

7.  To  produce  or  obtain  by  any  natural  process.  [_Obs.'\ 
Children  would  breed  tlieir  teeth  with  less  danger.    Loikc. 

Syn.  —  To  engender  ;  generate  ;  beget;  produce  ; 
hatch  ;  originate  ;  bring  up ;  nourish ;  train  ;  instruct. 

Breed,  v.  i.  1.  To  bear  and  nourish  young  ;  to  repro- 
duce or  multiply  itself ;  to  be  pregnant. 

That  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth.     Gen.  viii.  17. 
The  mother  had  never  bred  before.        Carpenter. 
yhd.    Is  your  gold  and  silver  owes  and  rams  ? 
>■////.    I  can  not  tell.    I  make  it  breed  as  last.  .S/iiik. 

2.  To  be  formed  in  the  parent  or  dam  ;  to  be  generated, 
or  to  grow,  as  young  before  birth.    » 

3.  To  have  birth  ;  to  be  produced  or  multiplied. 

Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them.  5/m/.. 

4.  To  raise  a  breed  ;  to  get  progeny. 

The  kind  of  animal  which  you  wish  to  breed  from.     Gurdnrr. 
To  breed  in  and  in,  to  breed  from  animals  of  the  same 
stock  that  are  closely  related. 

Breed,  n.  1.  A  race  or  variety  of  men  or  other  ani- 
mals (or  of  plants),  perpetuating  its  special  or  distinctive 
characteristics  by  inheritance. 

Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed.    S/mk. 
Greyliounds  of  the  best  breed.  Ctir/ieiittr. 

2.  Class;  sort;  kind; — of  men,  things,  or  qualities. 

Are  these  the  brrrd  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ?        S/ud'. 
This  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed.  S/iak. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once  ;  a  brood.     [06j.] 
[H^^  Breed  is  usually  applied  to  domestic  animals ;  spe- 
cks or  variehj  to  wild  animals  and  to  plants ;  and  race  to 
men. 

BreedHbate  (-baf),  n.     One  who  breeds  or  originates 
quarrels,    [Gbs.'l    "  No  telltale  nor  no  breedbate.'*''   Shid:. 
Breed' er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  breeds, 
produces,  brings  up,  etc. 

She  was  a  great  breeder.        Dr.  A.  Carly/e. 
Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best  breeders  of  worthy  men. 

A-'ic/niiii. 

2.  A  cause.     "The  breeder  of  my  sorrow."         Shak. 
Breed'ing  (bred'Tng),  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of 
generating  or  bearing. 

2.  The  raising  or  improving  of  any  kind  of  domestic 
animals  ;  as,  farmers  should  pay  attention  to  breeding. 

3.  Nurture  ;  education ;  formation  of  manners. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.  .SAn/.. 

4.  Deportment  or  behavior  in  the  external  offices  and 
decorums  of  social  life ;  manners  ;  knowledge  of,  or  train- 
ing in,  the  ceremonies,  or  polite  observances  of  society. 

Delicncy  oE  brefrling,  or  that  polite  deference  and  respect 
which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  to- 
wards the  ptrsons  with  whom  wc  converse.  Jlmiie. 

5.  Descent;  pedigree;  extraction.     {_Obs.'] 

Honest  gentlemen,  I  know  not  your  breeding.        S/ml:. 

Close  breeding,  In  and  in  breeding,  breeding  from  a  male 
and  female  of  the  same  parentage.  —  CrosB  breeding, 
Itreeding  from  a  male  and  female  of  different  lineage.— 
Good  breeding,  politeness  ;  genteel  deportment. 

Syn,  —  Education ;  instruction;  nurture;  training; 
manners.     See  Education. 

Breeze  (brez),  n.,  Breeze'  fly'  (fli').  [OE.  brese,  AS. 
briosa;  perh.  akin  to  OHG. 
brimi.'isa,  G.  breme.,  bremse, 
D.  bremSy  which  are  akin  to 
G.  brnvnnen  to  growl,  buzz, 
grumble,  L.  fremere  to  uuir- 
niur  ;  cf.  G.  brausen,  Sw. 
brusn^  Dan.  /jrnse,  to  roar, 
rush.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  fly  of  vari- 
ous species,  of  the  family 
TabanidKy  noted  for  buzzing 
about  animals,  and  torment- 
ing thein  by  sucking  their  blood; — called  also  horsefl]/, 
and  gadfiii.  Tliey  are  among  the  largest  of  two-winged 
or  dipterous  insects.  The  name  is  also  given  to  different 
species  of  botflies.     [Written  also  breese  and  brize.'] 

Breeze,  n.  [F.  brise;  akin  to  It.  brezza  breeze,  Sp. 
briza,  brisa,  a  breeze  from  northeast,  Pg.  briza  northeast 
wind;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  F.  bise,  Pr.  bisa,  OHG. 
bisOy  north  wind.  Arm.  biz  northeast  wind.]  1.  A  light, 
gentle  wind  ;  a  fresh,  soft-blowing  wind. 

Into  a  gradual  calm  the  breezca  sink.     Wordficorf/i. 
2-  An  excited  or  ruffled  state  of  feeling ;  a  flurry  of 
excitement ;  a  disturbance  ;  a  quarrel ;  as,  the  discovery 
produced  a  breeze.     [Co/Zo^.] 


Breeze  Fly  of  Europe  (Zti- 
bannsbovinus). 


Land  breeze,  a  whid  blowing  from  (tht*  land,  generally 
at  mt^ht.  -  aea  breeze,  abn-ezeor  wind  blowing,  generally 
ni  till-  daytime,  from  the  «ea. 

Breeze  (l)rez),  7i.  [F.  brai.ve  cinderH,  live  coahs.  See 
llKAsn:i:.  ]  1.  lief  use  left  in  the  procesB  of  making  coko 
or  imniiiig  charcoal. 

2.  ( iirirkninkinn}  Refuse  coal,  coal  ashes,  and  cinders, 
uhc'l  ill  tlu;  Ijuniiiigot  bricks. 

Breeze,  r.  i.    '1\>  bh.w  gently.    [i2.]  J.  Barlow. 

To  breeze  up  (.^V(//^),  to  blow  with  increafiing  frefthneas. 

Breeze'less,  (/.     Motionless  ;  destitute  of  breezes. 

A  ^tiigiiaiit.  bree:.elcKs  air  becahiiK  my  eoul.    H/iciutone. 

Breez'1-ness  (-T-n6H),  n.     State  of  being  breezy. 

Breez'y  (brez'J),  «.  l.  Characterized  by,  or  having, 
breezes ;  airy.     "  A  breezy  day  in  May."  Coleridge. 

'.Mid  lawns  ond  liliadce  by  breezy  rivulets  funned.  Wordswort/i, 

2.  Fresh;  brisk;  full  of  life.     [Collo//.^ 

II  Breg'ma  (l^rSg'mA),  «,  [Gr.  fipiytia  the  front  part 
of  the  head  :  cf.  F.  bregma.']  (Arxit.)  The  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  coronal  and  »;igittal  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Breg-maVic  (br6g-mat'Ik},  a.  {Anal.)  Pertaining  to 
thi^  bregma. 

Bre'hon  (bre'hSn),  n.  [Ir.  hretlheamh  judge.]  An 
ancient  Irihli  or  Scotch  judge. 

Brehon  lawe,  tlie  ancient  Irish  laws,  —  imivritten,  like 
tlie  cuinniiiii  law  of  England.  They  were  aboiislied  by 
statute  of  Edward  III. 

Bremo  (brcm),  a.  [OE.  brerne,  hrimey  fierce,  impet- 
uous, glorious,  AS.  breme,  brfjmc,  famous.    Cf.  Beih,  a.] 

1.  Fierce;  sharp;  severe;  cruel.  \_Obs.']  Bpenser. 
From  the  eeptcntrion  cold,  in  tlie  breme  freezing  air.  Ifraylon. 

2.  Famous ;   renowned ;  wcdl  known.  Wright. 
[Written  also  brim  and  brimme.'\ 

Bren  (Ijren),      )  V.  t.  &  i.   [imp.  &p.p.  Bkent  (brSnt) ; 

Bren'ne  (-ne),  |  ;?.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Bkbnning-]  [See 
Burn.]    To  burn.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Consuming  fire  /*itji(  his  ghcaring  house  or  stall.    W.  Browne. 

Bren,  n.     Bran.     \_Obs.\  Chaucer. 

Bren'nage  (-nuj),  n.  Xcyp.  brennge;  cf.  LL.  bren- 
nngiiim,  brcnagium.  See  Bran.]  {Old  J^ytg.  Laiv)  A. 
tribute  which  tenants  paid  to  their  lord,  in  lieu  of  brani 
which  thev  were  obliged  to  furnish  for  his  hounds. 

Bren'ning-Iy,  adv.    Eurningly;  ardently.    [Obs.1 

Brent  (lirent).  Brant  (brSnt),  a.  [AS.  brant;  akin 
to  Dan.  i;v//,  Icel.  ir(/«r,  steep.]    1.  Steep;  high.    [Ofo^.] 

Grnprs  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wonderfully  that  ye  will 
marvel  how  any  man  dare  climb  up  to  them.  Ascham. 

2.  Smooth;  imwrinkled.     [AVo^.] 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent.  Bums, 

Brent,  7J)j;).  &  p.  p.  of  Bren.     Burnt.     {Obs.'] 

Brent,  n,     [Cf.  Bra.\t.]    A  brant.     See  Brant. 

Breq'uet  chain'  (br6k'6t  chan')      A  watch-guard. 

Brere  (brer),  v.     A  brier.     [Arc/taic]  Chancer. 

Brest  (bre?,t),  3(/  sing.  pr.  for  Bursteth.     [Obs.'^ 

Brest,  Breast  (brSst),  n.     {Arch.)  A  torus.     [Ofe.] 

Bres'te  (bre^'t( ),  v.  t.  &  L  [imp.  Erast  ;  p.  p.  Bkus- 
TEN,  IIonsTEN.  BurtsTEN.]     To  burst.     [Obs.J      Chaucer. 

Brest'summer  (-silm'mer),  7i.    See  Breastsumuee. 

Bret  (I'lrt),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Birt. 

Bret'ful  (bret'ful),  a.  [OE.  also  brerdful,  fr.  brerd 
top,  brim,  AS.  brerd.y    Brimful.     lO/js.'}  C/iaucer. 

Breth'ren  (bretli'ren),  n.  ;  ])/.  of  Brother, 

C^p^  This  form  of  the  plural  is  used,  for  the  mOKt  part, 
in  solemn  address,  and  in  speaking  ot  religious  sects  or 
fraternities,  or  their  members. 

Bret'on  (brtt'Cin),  a.  [F.  breton.'}  Of  or  relating  to 
Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  in  France.^??.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  in  France ;  also,  the 
ancient  language  of  Brittany ;  Armorican. 

Brett  (bret),  n.     Same  as  Britzska. 

Bret'tice  (bret'tl.s),  n.  ;  pi.  Brettices  (-ti-sSz).  [OE. 
hre/nsce,  bretage,  parapet,  OF.  bretesche  wooden  tower, 
F.  breteelic,  LL.  bretesc/tia,  bertresca,  prob.  fr.  OHG. 
href,  G.  breft  board/  akin  to  E.  board.  See  Board,  n., 
and  cf.  Bartizan,]  The  wooden  boarding  used  in  sup- 
porting the  roofs  and  walls  of  coal  mines.    See  Brattice. 

Bret'wal-da  (bret'wal-da),  n.  [AS.  Bretwalda,  bry- 
te7)  icalda,  a  powerful  ruler.]  {Eng.  Hist.)  The  oflScial 
title  applied  to  that  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains 
who  was  chosen  by  the  other  chiefs  to  lead  them  in  their 
warfare  against  the  British  tribes.  Brande  d;  C. 

Bret'zel  (brgt'sel),  n.    [G.]    See  Pretzei.. 

Breve  (brev),  n.  [It.  &  (in  sense  2)  LL.  breve,  fr.  L. 
brcvis  short.  See  Brief.]  1.  {Mas.)  A  note  or  charac- 
ter of  time,  equivalent  to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims. 
When  dotted,  it  is  equal  to  three  semibreves.  It  was  for- 
merly of  a  square  figure  (as  thus :  ^^J  )»  ^^^  ^  now 
made  oval,  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  staff 
on  each  of  its  sides ;  —  formerly  much  used  for  4J^j! 
choir  service.  Moore. 

2.  (Law)  Any  writ  or  precept  under  seal,  issued  out 
of  any  court. 

3.  {Print.)  A  curved  mark  [^]  used  commonly  to  in- 
dicate the  short  quantity  of  a  vowel. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  great  ant  thrush  of  Sumatra  {Pitta 
gigns),  wliich  has  a  very  short  tail. 

Bre-vet'  (bre-vef  ;  :^77).  n.  [F.  brevet,  IX.  brevetum^ 
fr.  L.  brevis  short.  See  Brief.]  1.  A  warrant  from 
the  government,  granting  a  privilege,  title,  or  dignity. 
\_French  n.mge'\. 

2.  (Mi/.)  A  commission  giving  an  officer  higher  rank 
than  that  for  which  he  receives  pay ;  an  honorary  pro- 
motion of  an  officer, 

Z^^  In  the  United  States  army,  rank  by  brevet  is  con- 
ferred, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat«, 
for  "gallant  actions  or  meritorious  sen,ices."  A  brevet 
rank  gives  no  right  of  command  in  the  particular  corps 
to  which  the  officer  brevetted  belongs,  and  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  special  assignment  of  the  President,  or  on 
court  martial,  and  detachments  composed  of  different 
corps,  with  pay  of  the  brevet  rank  when  on  such  duty. 
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Bre-Vet'  (bre-vef),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Brevetted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n,  BEEVETTiKa.]     {Mil.)  To  uouier  rank 
upon  by  brevet. 

Bre-vet'i  n.  (3fil.)  Taking  or  conferring  rank  by  bre- 
vet ;  as,  a  brevet  colonel ;  a  brevet  couiiuission. 

Bre-vet'cy  (bre-vet'sy),  7^.  ;  pt.  Brevetcies  (-sTz). 
(Mil.)  The  rank  or  couditiou  of  a  brevet  orticer. 

Bre'vi-a-ry  (bre'vI-S-ry),  n.  /  pi.  Breviarizs  (-rTz). 
[F.  breviairc,  L.  breviarium  summary,  abridgment,  neut. 
noun  fr,  6;-ermrdi(5  abridged,  iv.brcvisshoi-t.  See  Brief, 
and  cf.  Brevier.]  1.  An  abridgment;  a  compeud ;  an 
epitome  ;  a  brief  accoimt  or  summary. 

A  book  entitled  the  abrid^rtient  or  bieviar;/  of  those  roots 
that  are  to  be  cut  up  or  gathered.  HnUaii'l. 

2.  A  book  coutaiuing  the  daily  public  or  canonical 
prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  ot  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  seven  canonical  hours,  namely,  matins  and  lauds, 
the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  nintli  hours,  vespers,  aud  com- 
pline ;  — distinguished  from  the  missal. 

Bre'vi-ate  (bre'vt-at),  n.  [L.  breciaius,  p.  p.  of  bre- 
viare  to  shorten,  brevis  short.]  1.  A  short  compeud ;  a 
aummary ;  a  brief  statement. 

I  omit  in  this  breriate  to  rehearse.  JlaXlu'it- 

The  same  Wnlehieviatcsoi  infidelity  Iwve.  .  -  been  publislied 
and  dispersed  with  great  activity.  Ji}).  I'orUu^. 

2.  A  lawyer's  brief,     [i?.]  Ihidibras. 

Bre'vi-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  abbreviate.     [0&5.] 

Bre'vi-a-ture  (-a-tur;  135),  n.  An  abbreviature;  an 
abbreviation.     I0bs.'\  Johnson. 

Bre-vler'  (bre-vei'),  n.  [Prob.  from  being  originally 
used  in  printing  a  breviary.  See  Breviary.]  {Print.) 
A  size  of  type  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

'^^^^  Tliis  line  is  printed  in  brevier  tj'pe. 

Bre-vll'O-quence  (-vTl'S-kwens),  n.  [L.  brevUoqucn- 
tia.'\    A  brief  and  pertinent  mode  of  speaking.     [72.] 

Brev'i-ped  (brev'T-ped),  a.  [L.  brevis  short  +  ;jes, 
pedis,  foot :  cf.  F.  brevipide.']  {Zool.)  Having  short  legs. 
—  71.  A  breviped  bird. 

Brev'i-pen  (-pen),  n.  [h.  brevis  short  -\- pemia  wing: 
cf.  F.  bririji'iine.']     {Zool.)  A  brevipennate  bird. 

Brev'i-pen'nate  (-pSn'uht),  '/.  [L.  brevis  short  +  E. 
pennate.'\  {Zo'dl.)  Short-winged  ;  — applied  to  birds 
which  can  not  fly,  owing  to  their  short  wings,  as  the 
ostrich,  cassowary,  and  emu. 

Brev  i-ros'tral  (-ros'trai),   )  a.    [L.  brevis  short -|- 

BreV'i-ros'trate  (-ros'trSt),  )  E.  rostnd^  roslrate.l 
(ZoiJl.)  Short-billed;  having  a  short  beak. 

Brevl-ty  (brev'T-ty),  n. ;  pf.  Brevities  (-tTz).  [L. 
breviliis,  fr.  brevis  short:  cf.  F.  brih-eie.     See  Brief.] 

1.  Shortness  of  duration  ;  briefness  of  time ;  as,  the 
brevity  of  human  life. 

2-  Contraction  into  few  words  ;  conciseness. 

Brcvitij  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Shak. 

Thi3  arjrument  i3  stated  by  St.  John  with  his  usual  clcsmit 
brevil'i  and  fiimplicity.  Jip.  I'orteus. 

Syn.—  Sliortness ;  conciseness ;  succinctness ;  terseness. 

Brew  (bru),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brewed  (brud) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Brewing.]  [OE.  brcwen,  AS.  breSwnn;  akin  to 
D.  brouice?!,  OHG.  ]>riuwan,  MHG.  briuiven,  b7'uwen, 
G.  braiien,  Icel.  brngga,  Sw.  bn/(jf!'!,  Dan.  brt/f/tjr,  and 
perh.  to  L.  ilefrutum  must  boiled  down,  Gr.  jSpOroi-  (for 
^pvTQv'i)  a  kind  of  beer.  The  original  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  to  prepare  by  heat.  V93.  Cf.  Broth, 
Bread.]     1.  To  boil  or  seethe  ;  to  cook.     [Obs.} 

2.  To  prepare,  as  beer  or  other  liquor,  from  malt  and 
hops,  or  from  other  materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and 
fermentation.     '*  She  breics  good  ale."  Shak. 

3.  To  prepare  by  steeping  and  mingling  ;  to  concoct. 

Go,  hrew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely.  Slud'. 

4.  To  foment  or  prepare,  as  by  brewing ;  to  contrive  ; 
to  plot ;  to  concoct ;  to  hatch  ;  as,  to  breir  mischief. 

Hence  with  thy  hrewe'l  enchantments,  foul  dt-Cfiver  I  Milton. 

Brew  (bru),  V.  i.  1.  To  attend  to  the  business,  or  go 
through  the  processes,  of  brewing  or  making  beer. 

I  wash,  wring,  hrew,  bake,  scour.  Shed:. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  to  be  mixing,  form- 
ing, or  gathering ;  as,  a  storm  brews  in  the  west. 

There  is  Bomc  ill  a-bnu-inrf  towards  my  rest.        S/i(d'. 

Brew  (bni),  n.  The  mixture  formed  by  brewing  ;  that 
whii:li  is  brewed.  Bacon. 

Brew'age   (bn)'uj),   n.     IMalt  liquor;  drink  brewed. 

*'  Some  well-spiced  brewar/e."  Milton. 

A  rich  brcifu'je,  made  of  Ihc  best  Spanish  wine.    Macatdaii. 

Brew'er  (brji'er),  n.  One  who  brews  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  prepare  maJt  liquors. 

Brew'er-y  (bru'er-J'),  n.  A  brewhouse  ;  the  building 
and  apparatus  where  brewing  is  carried  on. 

Brew'house'  (bru'hous'),  n.  A  house  or  building  ap- 
propriated to  brewing;  a  brewery. 

Brew'ing  (bri('tng)^  n.  1.  The  ant  or  process  of  pre- 
paring liquura  which  are  brewed,  as  beer  and  ale. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  oiil-c. 

A  brctvina  ol  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer.  Paeon. 

3.  A  mixing  together. 

I  am  nrit  able  to  ovouch  anythinjr  for  certainty,  such  nhrctv- 
iny  and  Bophihticatiuu  of  them  they  make.  IhdUtiKl. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  gathering  or  forming  of  a  atorm  or  squall, 
indicated  by  thick,  dark  clouds. 

Brew'ls  (bnj'Tn),  n.  [OE.  brcwi.f,  bronxvy.'i,  brnwe-'^se, 
brenet,  OF.  bronef,  -s  being  the  OF.  ending  of  the  uom. 
Hing.  and  ace.  pi.  ;  dim.  of  OHG.  brod.  V  93.  See 
Broth,  and  cf.  Brose.]     1.  Broth  or  pottage.     [W,v.] 

Let  them  of  their  Bonner's  "  tpeel  *'  and  "  broth  "  make  what 
brcwiJ  they  |ileu«f  for  tlieir  credulouH  gucuts.  /Iji.  Unit. 

2.  Bread  Hoaked  in  broth,  drippings  of  roast  meat, 
milk,  or  water  and  butter. 

Brew8'ter-lte  (bnia'ter-it),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  Da- 
vid lirrrrstcr.~\  A  rare  zeoUtic  mineral  occurring  in  white 
monoclinic  cryHtals  with  pearly  hmter.  It  ia  u  hydrouB 
uilicate  of  alumina,  baryta,  and  Btroiitia. 

Brez'I'lln  (brCx'T-lTn),  n.     Si-e  Brazilin. 

Brl'ar  (bri'er),  n.     Samo  aa  Brier. 


Bri-a're-an  (brt-S're-nn),  «.  [L.  Briareius,  fr.  Bri- 
aretis  a  mythological  hundred-handed  giant,  Gr.  ^pitipew?, 
fr.  Ppiapb?  strong.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Bria- 
reus,  a  giant  fabled  to  have  a  hundred  bauds;  hence, 
hundred-handed  or  many-handed. 

Brlb'a-bie  (brib'A-b'l),  «.    Capable  of  being  bribed. 

A  more  brih/ihlc  class  of  electors.  ^'.  Edwards- 
Bribe  (brlb),  n.  [F.  bribe  a  lump  of  bread,  scraps, 
leavings  of  meals  (that  are  generally  given  to  a  beggar), 
LL.  briba  scrap  ot  bread  ;  cf.  OF.  briber,  bri/er,  to  eat 
gluttonously,  to  beg,  and  OHG.  bilibi  food.]  1.  A  gift 
begged  ;  a  present.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  prom- 
ised with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt  the 
conduct  of  a  judge,  witness,  voter,  or  other  person  in  a 
position  of  trust. 

Undue  rt-'Ward  for  anj'thing  against  justice  is  a  hrihe.  Ilobart. 

3.  That  which  seduces  ;  seduction  ;  allurement. 

Not  the  brPics  of  sordid  wealth  can  seduce  to  leave  tJie^^e  ever- 
blooming  sweets.  Aktti.-itdf. 

Bribe,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bribed  (bribd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bribing.]     1.  To  rob  or  steal.     lObs."]      Chaucer. 

2.  To  give  or  promise  a  reward  or  consideration  to  (a 
judge,  juror,  legislator,  voter,  or  other  person  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust)  with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  cor- 
rupt the  conduct ;  to  induce  or  influence  by  a  bribe  ;  to 
give  a  bribe  to. 

Neither  ia  he  worthy  who  brihes  a  man  to  vote  against  his 
conscience.  /■'.  ()'.  lioberlsoit. 

3.  To  gain  by  a  bribe  ;  to  induce  as  by  a  bribe. 
Bribe,  v.  i.     1.  To  commit  robbery  or  theft.     lObs.'] 
2.  To  give  a  bribe  to  a  person  ;  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment or  corrupt  the  action  of  a  person  in  a  position  of 
trust,  by  some  gift  or  promise. 

An  attempt  to  '•rihr,  though  unsuccessful,  has  been  holden  to 

be  criminal,  and  the  uffeudtT  may  be  indicted.  JJni<rier. 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  hrffte.     Gukhmith. 

Bribe'less,  a.    Incapable  of  being  bribed;  free  from 

bribes. 

From  thence  to  heaven's  bribeless  haU.    Sir  W.  Jialeigh. 
Brib'er  (brib'er),  11.     1.  A  thief.     [0&5.]        Lydgatc. 

2.  One  who  bribes,  or  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 

3.  That  which  bribes  ;  a  bribe. 

Ilis  service  .  .  .  were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life.    Slinl-. 

Brlb'er-y  (brib'er-y),  71. ;  pi.  Briberies  (-Tz).  [OE. 
brybery  rascality,  OF.  briberie.  See  Bribe,  n.]  1.  Kob- 
bsry ;  extortion.     [0^.?.] 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  bribes  ;  the 
act  of  influencing  the  official  or  political  action  of  another 
by  corrupt  inducements. 

Bribery  oath,  an  oatli  taken  by  a  person  that  he  has  not 
been  bribed  as  to  voting.     {E-n<j.\ 

Bric'-a-brac'  (brtk'a-brak'),  n.  [F.]  Miscellaneous 
curiosities  and  works  of  decorative  art,  considered  col- 
lectively. 

A  piece  of  brlc-a-brac.  any  curious  or  antique  article  of 
virtu,  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  furniture  or  metal  work, 
or  an  odd  knickknack. 

Brick  (brik),  7(.  [OE.  brik.,  F.  brique ;  of  Ger.  origin  ; 
cf.  AS.  brice  a  breaking,  fragment.  Prov.  F.  brique  piece, 
briqjte  de  pain,  equiv.  to  AS.  hla/es  brice,  fr.  the  root  of 
E.  break.  See  Break.]  1.  A  block  of  clay  tempered 
with  water,  sand,  etc.,  molded  into  a  regular  form,  usu- 
ally rectangular,  and  sun-dried,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  or  in 
a  heap  or  stack  called  a  clamp. 

The  Assvrians  appear  to  have  made  much  less  use  of  hrirls 
baked  in  the  furnace  than  the  Babylonians.  Lnynid. 

2.  Bricks,  collectively,  as  designating  that  kind  of  ma- 
terial ;  as,  a  load  of  brick  ;  a  thousand  of  brick. 

Some  of  Patladio's  finest  examples  are  of  brief:.     V'ealc. 

3.  Any  oblong  rectangular  mass ;  as,  a  brick  of  maple 
sugar  ;  a  penny  brick  (of  bread). 

4.  A  good  fellow  ;  a  merry  person  ;  as,  you  're  a  bn'ck. 
iSbnui]     "  He's  a  dear  little  brick.^^  Thackeray. 

To  have  a  brick  in  one's  hat,  to  be  drunk.     [Slang] 
(J;^^  Brick  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination  ;  as, 
brick  wall ;  brick  clay  ;  brick  color ;   brick  red. 

Brick  clay,  clay  suitable  for,  or  used  in  making,  bricks. 

—  Brick  dust,  dust  of  pounded  or  broken  bricks.  —  Brick 
earth,  clay orearth  suitable  for,  orused  in  making,  bricks. 

—  Brick  loaf,  a  loaf  of  bread  somewhat  resembling  a  brick 
in  sliiijic.  —  Brick  nogging  (.-Irr//.  1.  ruugli  lirirkwurk  used 
to  fill  ill  tlif  si.;ic<>s))rt\vci'n  tijt'  upriglitsof  a  wnfiilen  par- 
tition :  brick  lining.  —  Brick  tea,  tea  lc;t\c-i  aii'l  young 
shoots,  or  refuse  tt;a,  steamed  ur  mixtnl  uith  fat,  etc., 
and  pressed  into  the  form  of  bricks.  It  ia  u^cd  in  Nurtli- 
ern  and  Central  Asia.  /i'.  W.  Williams.  —Brick  trimmer 
(Arch.'>,  a  brick  arch  inidpr  a  hearth,  u.simlly  within  tlic 
thickness  of  a  wooden  floor,  to  guard  against  accidents 
byfire.— Brick  trowel.  Set*  Teiowel. —  Brick  worke,  a  place 
where  brick.s  arc  made.  —  Bath  brick.  See  under  B.vni. 
a  city.  —  PreBfled  brick,  bricks  which,  before  burning,  have 
been  .subjecti-d  tu  pressure,  to  free  them  from  the  imper- 
fecti"ns  of  sliape  and  texture  which  are  common  in 
molded  bricks. 

Brick,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bricked  (brlkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  11.  Bricking.]  1.  To  lay  or  pave  with  bricks;  to 
surround,  line,  or  construct  with  bricks. 

2.  To  iinitato  or  counterfeit  a  brick  wall  on,  aa  by 
smearing  plaster  with  red  ochor,  making  the  joints  with 
an  edge  tool,  and  pointing  them. 

To  brick  up,  to  (ill  up,  inclose,  or  line,  with  brick. 

BrickHiat'  (tirlk'biit'),  «•  A  piece  or  fragment  of  a 
brick.     See  Bat,  -I.  Bacon. 

Brick'kiln'  (brTk'kTl'),  i*.  A  kiln,  or  furnace,  in  which 
brickn  are  baked  or  burnt ;  or  a  pile  of  green  brickH, 
laid  Ioo.se.  with  arches  underneath  to  receive  tlie  wood 
or  fuel  for  burning  tliem. 

Bricklayer  (brtk'la'er),  n.  lliriek  -\-  lay.l  Quo 
whnHe  (vcupatioii  in  to  I)uild  with  bricka. 

Ericklayor'n    Itch.     Kcc  under  Itch. 

Brlck'lay'ing,  n.     'I'Uf.  art  of  biillding  with  bricks,  or 


of  uniting  them  by  cement  or  mortar  into  various  forms; 
the  act  or  occupation  of  laying  bricks. 

BrlC'kle  (brlk'k'l),  a.     [OE.  brekil,  brokel,  bnichel, 

fr,  AS.  breran,  E.  break.    Cf.  Brittle.]    Brittle;  easily 

broken.     \_Obs.  or  Pror.]  Spenser. 

Ay  btiibborn  steel  excels  the  bricKh:  glass,     Turbcrvdi. 

Brlc'kle-ness,  "•     Brittleness.     I0bs.'\ 

Brlck'mak'er  (-mak'er),  7t.  One  whoae  occupation  is 
to  make  bricks.  —  Brick'ioak-ing,  n. 

Brlck'WOrk'  (-wQrk'),  11.    1.  Anything  made  of  bricks. 

Niclies  in  6riciif(«-A' form  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the  brick- 
layer's art.  'ioiidinson. 

2.  The  act  of  building  with  or  laying  bricks. 

Brlck'y  (brtk'y),  a.  Full  of  bricks ;  formed  of  brickB ; 
resembling  bricka  or  brick  dust,     [i^.]  Spenser. 

Brick'yard'  (-yiird').  n-  A  place  where  bricks  are 
made,  especially  an  inclosed  place. 

II  Brl-cole'  (bri-koK),  n.  [F.]  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  traces 
with  hooks  and  rings,  with  which  men  drag  and  maneu- 
ver guns  where  horses  can  not  be  used. 

Brld  (brld),  n.     A  bird.     I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 

Brld'al  (brid'al),  a.  [From  Bride.  Cf.  Bridal,  «.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bride,  or  to  a  wedding  ;  nuptial ;  as, 
6r((/fli  ornaments ;  a  inV/ai' outfit ;  a  6ji(/'iZ  chamber. 

Brid'al,  n.  [OE.  bridale,  brtidale,  AS.  brydealo  bride- 
ale,  bridal  feast.  See  Bride,  and  Ale,  2.]  A  nuptial  fee- 
tival  or  ceremony  ;  a  marriage. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  eo  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Herbert. 

Brld'al-ty  (brld'ol-ty),  n.  Celebration  of  the  nuptial 
fe.ist.     lObs."]    "  In  honor  of  this  b7-idalty.'"    B.  Jojisoii. 

Bride  (brid),  n.  [OE.  bride,  brid,  brudCy  brud,  bind, 
AS.  bryd;  akin  to  OFries.  breid,  OSax.  brud,  D.  bruid, 
OHG.  p7'iit,  brut,  G.  braid,  Icel.  bruSr,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
brud,  Goth.  brUps ;  cf.  Armor,  pried  spouse,  W.  p7-iand 
a  married  person.]  1.  A  woman  newly  married,  or  about 
to  be  married. 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried 

How  niucli  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  Vi'rffi.    L.'/ltelton. 

I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  Jiev.  xxi.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  An  object  ardently  loved. 

Bride  of  tho  sea,  the  city  of  Venice. 

Bride,  v.  t.     To  make  a  bride  of.     [Ois,] 

Brifie'-ale' (-al'),  "■  [See  Bridal.]  A  rustic  wedding 
feast ;  a  bridal.    See  Ale. 

The  man  that 's  bid  to  bride-ale,  if  he  ha'  cake, 

And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  fear  Jiis  stake.  B.  Jonson. 

BrideHsed'  (-bSd^.n.     The  marriage  bed.     IPoetic^ 

Bride'cake'  (-kak'),  n.  Rich  or  highly  ornamented 
cake,  to  be  distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding,  or  sent 
to  friends  after  tlie  wedding. 

Bride'chazn'ber  (-cliam'ber),  n.  The  nuptial  apart- 
ment. Matt.  ix.  15. 

Bride'groom'  (-groom'),  n.  [OE.  b7-idef/ome,  bnid- 
gume,  AS.  brydgitma  (akin  to  OS.  brudigumo,  D.  brrdde- 
gojn,  b7-nigoni,  OHG.  prutigonin,  JIHG.  b7-iutegome,  G. 
b7-dutigam) ;  AS.  bryd  bride  -J-  gnma  man,  akin  to 
Goth,  gmna,  Icel.  gtnui,  OHG.  go7no,  L.  ho7>w ;  the  in- 
sertion of  r  being  caused  by  confusion  with  groom.  See 
Bride,  and  cf.  Groom,  Homage.]  A  man  newly  married, 
or  just  about  to  be  married, 

Bride'knot'  (-nSf).  77.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  a 
guest  at  a  wedding  ;  a  wedding  favor.      lObs.'} 

Brlde'maid' (-"lad),  ».,  Bride'man  (-man),  n.  See 
Bridesmaii",  Bridesman. 

Brides'maid'  (bridz''madOi  n.  A  female  friend  who 
attends  on  a  bride  at  her  wedding. 

Brides'man  (-man),  7t.  ;  pi.  Bridesbien  (-m^n).  A 
male  friend  who  attends  upon  a  bridegroom  and  bride  at 
tlieir  marriage;  the  ''best  man."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Brlde'stake'  (brid'stak'), ;(.    A  stake  or  post  set  in 
the  ground,  for  guests  at  a  wedding  to  dance  round. 
Divide  the  broad  bridecake 
Hiiund  about  the  bi-i-h-stai.c.  Ji.  Joiison. 

Brlde'well  (brid'w61),  ?i.  A  house  of  correction  for 
the  confinement  of  disorderly  persons  ;  —  so  called  from  a 
hospital  built  in  1553  near  5/.  B7~ide*s  (or  B7^dget^s)  irell, 
in  London,  which  was  sidisequently  a  penal  workhouse. 

Bridge  (brtj),  71.  [OE.  brig,  brigge,  bi-vg,  briiggp, 
AS.  bryrg,  bricg ;  akin  to  Fries,  bregge,  D.  briig,  OHG. 
brucca,  G.  briicke,  Icel.  bi-yggja  pier,  bridge,  Sw.  brygga, 
Dan.  brygge,  and  prob.  Icel,  bni  bridge,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bra 
bridge,  pavement,  and  possibly  to  E.  brow.']  1.  A  struc- 
ture, usually  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  erected  over 
a  river  or  other  water  course,  or  over  a  chasm,  railroad, 
etc.,  to  make  a  passageway  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

2.  Anything  supported  at  the  ends,  which  serves  to 
keep  some  other  thing  from  resting  upon  the  object 
spanned,  as  in  engraving,  watchmaking,  etc,  or  which 
forms  a  platform  or  staging  over  which  sometliing  passes 
or  is  conveyed. 

3.  {Mas.)  The  small  arch  or  bar  at  right  angles  to  the 
strings  of  a  violin,  guitar,  etc.,  serving  to  raise  them  and 
transmit  their  vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

4.  {Elec.)  A  device  to  measure  the  resistance  of  a  wire 
or  other  conductor  forming  part  of  an  electric  circuit. 

5.  A  low  wall  or  vertical  partition  in  the  fire  chamber 
of  a  furnace,  for  deflecting  flame,  etc.  ;  —  usually  called 
a  bridge  irall. 

Aqueduct  bridge.  See  Aqueduct. — Aefles' bridge,  Baaculo 
bridge.  Bateau  bridge.  See  under  Ass,  B.\s«  in  e.  IJateau. 
—  Bridge  of  ft  Btoamer  iXmU.),  a  narrow  platlnrni  across 
tlie  ileck.  abnve  tlie  nil,  for  tho  ronvcnieiicc  ot  the  offi- 
cer in  <liaiL'e  (if  the  ship;  in  i^tIiU'w  Irel  vessels  it  con- 
nect.^ the  paddle  boxcB.  —  Brldc"  "f  tho  noee,  the  upp<"''. 
bnny  pail,  nt  tlie  no.se.  -  Cantalover  bridge.  See  under 
(■ANTAl.RVFR.  Draw  bridge.  Sec  l>RAWinanoE.  -  Flying 
bridge,  a  temporary  bridge  suspended  or  floating,  as  for 
the  passage  of  armies;  also,  a  floating  structure  con- 
nected by  a  cable  with  an  anchor  or  pier  up  stream,  ami 
matic  to  jiasH  from  bank  ti>  bank  by  tin-  act  mn  of  tlic  <'ur- 
lenl  nr  other  nieaiis.  Girder  brldfie  "/■  Truas  bridge,  a 
bridge  formed  by  i;irders,  or  by  (iiisses  r<'.sting  upon  abut- 
ments or  piers.  -   Lattice  bridge,  a  bridge  formed  by  lattice 
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girders.  —  Pontoon  bridge.  Ponton  bridge.  Spp.  (indcr  Pon- 
toon. —  Skew  bridge,  n  bri'it^e  built  onlitnicly  frtiin  liiiuk 
ti>  l>;iiili,  iiH  Mniiu-tiiiicK  riMiiiircii  in  railway  ciiiriiKM-riiit;.  — 
Suaponalon  bridge.  Sfi^  uml.-r  Si-si-icnmon.  Trestle  bridge, 
a  hri.iti(i  I'nniirilnf  awi-rics  of  sliort.  hiiin.I.-  t;ii<I.TM  n-stiiif^ 
oil  truatk's.  --  Tubular  bridge,  a  l)iiiit;i^  in  tlur  hum  of  alutl- 
low  trunk  or  rl■^;tUIl^;^Ila^  tube,  witli  cellular  walls  made  of 
iron  plfltrs  rivetod  together,  as  the  Britannia  britl^e  over 
tlio  Menai  Strait,  and  the  Victoria  briili^e  at  Morilreal. 

—  Wheatatone'B  bridge  (Elec),  a  device  for  tin-  nMuiHun-- 
lucnt  «if  rcsiHtancoa.  ao  called  becau.se  the  balaiK'c  Im;- 
twirn  tin'  n -.si. stances  to  be  measured  is  in.hcMt.-d  by  tho 
abseiico  of  a  current  in  a  certain  wire  fornmig  a  bi  idge 
or  connection  between  two  points  of  the  apijaiatus ;  — 
invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatsione. 

Bridge  (hrTj),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  BniDOED  (brtjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Bridging.]  1.  To  build  a  bridge  or 
bridt,'oa  on  or  over  ;  as,  to  bridge  a  river. 

Their  8inii)lo  enffiiiecrine  ^rif/i/e*/  with  felled  trees  the  6tream» 
which  cuulJ  nut  bi;  lurdcd.  I'uljicu. 

2.  To  open  or  make  a  pass-ige,  as  by  a  bridge. 

Xerxes  .  .  .  over  IIclleHpont 

Jiriiiyi/nj  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined.        Milton. 

3.  To  find  a  way  of  getting  over,  as  a  difficulty ;  —  gen- 
erally witli  over. 

Bridge'board' (brlj'bord'),  n.  1.  (Arch.)  A  notched 
board  to  which  the  treads  and  risera  of  the  steps  of 
wooden  stairs  are  fastened. 

2.  A  board  or  plank  used  as  a  bridge. 

Brldge'head'  (-hSd'),  »..  A  fortification  commanding 
the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy,  to  insure 
the  preservation  and  usefulness  of  the  bridge,  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing ;  a  t8te-de-pont. 

BrldgOlesSi  '7.     Having  no  bridge  ;  not  bridged. 

Bridge'pot'  (brTj''p5t'),  n.  {Milling)  The  adjustable 
socki't,  or  step,  of  a  millstone  spindle.  Knight. 

Bridge'lree'  (-treO»  n.  [Bridge  -\-  tree  a  beam.] 
{Milling)  The  beam  which  supports  the  spindle  socket  of 
tlie  runner  in  a  grinding  mill.  Knight. 

Bridge '-ward'  (-ward'),  «•  1-  A  bridge  keeper  ;  a 
warden  or  a  guard  for  a  bridge.     [06s.]       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  principal  ward  of  a  key.  Knight. 

Bridg'lng  (brTj'Tng),  n.  {Ai-ch.)  The  system  of 
bracing  used  between  tloor  or  other  timbers  to  distribute 
the  weight. 

Bridging  Jolat.    Same  as  Binding  joist. 

Bridg'y  (->'),  a.     Full  of  bridges,     [/i.]        Sherwood. 

Bri'dle  (bri'd'l),  Ji.  [OE.  bridel,  AS.  bridel ;  akin  to 
OHG.  brittle  brillily  D.  brcidel,  and  possibly  to  E.  braid. 
Cf.  Bridoon.]  1.  The  head  gear  with  which  a  horse  is 
governed  and  restrained,  consisting  of  a  headstall,  a  bit, 
and  reins,  with  other  appendages. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curb  ;  a  check.  /.  Watts. 

3.  {Gu7i.)  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun  lock, 
which  holds  in  place  the  tumbler,  sear,  etc. 

4.  {Xaiit.)  (a)  A  span  of  rope,  line,  or  chain  made  fast 
at  both  ends,  so  that  another  rope,  line,  or  chain  may  be 
attaclied  to  its  middle.     (6)  A  mooring  hawser. 

Bowline  bridle.  See  under  Bowline.  —  Branches  of  a  bri- 
dle. See  under  Branch. —Bridle  cable  (Nunt.),  a  cable 
wliich  is  bent  to  a  bridle.  See  4,  above.  —Bridle  hand,  the 
liand  whiili  hold.s  the  bridle  in  riding  ;  the  left  liand.  — 
Bridle  path,  Bridle  way,  a  path  or  way  for  saddln  horses 
and  pack  horses,  as  distinguished  from  a  road  for  veliicles. 

—  Bridle  port  iNaiif.},  a  porthole  or  opening  in  the  bow 
through  which  hawsers,  mooring  or  bridle  cables,  etc., 
are  passed.  —  Bridle  rein,  a  rein  attached  to  the  bit.  —Bri- 
dle road.  (Cf)  Same  as  Hri\lle  path.  Lowell,  (b)  A  road  in 
a  pleasure  park  reserved  for  liorsehack  exercise.  —  Bridle 
track,  a  bridle  path.  —Scolding  bridle.    See  Branks,  -. 

Syii.  —  A  check  ;  restrauit. 

Bri'dle,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bridled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Bridling  {-dling).]  1.  To  put  a  bridle  upon  ;  to 
equip  with  a  bridle  ;  as,  to  bridle  a  horse. 

He  >iriiUfd  her  niouth  with  a  silkweed  twist.        DraJ.c. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern,  with,  or  as  with,  a 
bridle  ;  to  check,  curb,  or  control ;  as,  to  bridle  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  bridle  a  muse.  Addiso7i. 

Savoy  ami  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  in  her 
hands  to  hridh  Switzerlanil.  are  in  that  consolidation.      linrkr. 

Syn.  —  To  check  :  re-strain  ;  curb  ;  govern ;  control ; 
repress ;  master ;  subdue. 

Bri'dle,  V.  i-  To  hold  up  the  liead,  and  draw  in  the 
chin,  as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or  resentment ;  to 
assume  a  lofty  manner  ;  —  usually  with  up.  "  His  bri- 
dling neck."  \Vord.sworth. 

By  her  hriiUina  up  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated 
hereafter  nut  as  Jenny  Distart',  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.       TutU-r. 

Bri'dle  i'ron  (I'lirn).  {Arch.)  A  strong  flat  bar  of 
iron,  so  bent  as  to  support,  as  in  a  stirrup,  one  end  of  a 
tloor  timber,  etc.,  wliere  no  sufficient  bearing  can  be 
had  ;  — called  also  stirrup  and  hanger. 

Brl'dler  (bri'dler),  n.  One  who  bridles  ;  one  who  re- 
strains and  governs,  as  with  a  bridle.  Milton. 

Brl-doon'  (brT-doou'),  n.  [F.  bridnn,  from  bride  :  of 
Oeruian  origin.  See  Bridle,  n.]  {Mil.)  The  snaffle  an*! 
rein  of  a  military  bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the 
bit,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rider.  It  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  curb  bit,  which  has  its  own  rein.     Campbell. 

Brief  (bref),  a.  [OE.  bref,  F.  brief,  bref,  fr.  L.  bre- 
lis  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^pai^u?  short,  and  perh.  toSkr.  barh  to 
tear.     Cf.  Breve.]    1.  Short  in  duration. 

How  brief  the  life  of  man  I  Shak. 

2.  Concise  ;  terse  ;  succinct. 

The  finV style  ia  that  which  expresseth  much  in  little. 

U.  Joitsort. 

3.  Rife  ;  common  ;  prevalent.     [Prov.  JSng.} 
In  brief.    See  under  Brief,  n. 

Syn.  — Sliort;  concise;  succinct;  summary:  compen- 
dious; condensed;  terse;  curt;  transitory;  short-lived. 

Briel,  adv.     1.  Briefly.     [Obs.  or  Poeiic'\ 

Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answered  brief.       Milton. 
2.  Soon  ;  quickly.     [Obs.~\  Skak. 


Brio!  (bref),  n.     [See  Bribp,  a.,  and  cf,  Brevk.]    !■  A 

short  conciso  writing  or  letter  ;  a  statement  in  few  words. 
Hear  this  Healed  brivf, 
"With  winged  huhtc,  to  tho  lord  niur»hal.  Shak. 

And  bhc  tuld  me 
In  a  Bwcet,  verbal  brief.  Hhtik. 

2    An  epitome. 

Kiich  woman  in  a '»n>/of  womankind.       Orerhurt/.  j 

3.  (Law)  An  abridgment  or  concise  statement  of  a 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  in 
a  trial  at  law.  Tliis  word  is  applied  alao  to  a  statement 
of  the  heads  or  points  of  a  law  argument. 

It  was  not  without  nonie  reference  to  it  thut  I  peruficd  many 
a  brit.:f'.  Sir  J.  Sle/dnii. 

i3::£r^  In  England,  the  brirf  is  prepared  by  the  attor- 
ney  ;  in  the  iJiiitcd  States,  counsel  generally  make  up 
tlieir  own  briefs. 

4.  (Law)  A  writ ;  a  breve.     See  Breve,  n.,  2. 

6.  {Scots  Law)  A  writ  issuing  from  tho  chancery, 
directed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and  author- 
izing that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  case, 
and  upon  tlieir  verdict  to  pronounce  sentence. 

6.  A  letter  patent,  from  proper  authority,  authorizing 
a  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of  money  in 
churches,  for  any  public  or  private  purpose.     [Eng.^ 

Apofltohcal  brief,  a  letter  of  the  pope  written  on  fine 
parchment  in  modern  cliaracters,  subscribed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  briefs,  dated  "a  die  Nativitatis,"  i.  e.,  "from 
tho  day  of  the  Jsativity,"  and  sealed  with  the  ring  of  the 
Usherman.  It  diilers  from  a  bull,  in  its  parchment,  writ- 
ten character,  dat.',  and  seal.  See  Bull.  —Brief  of  title, 
an  abstract  <^>r  abridt^iiient  of  all  the  deeds  and  other  pa- 
pers constituting  tlie  cliain  of  title  to  any  real  estate.  - 
In  brief,  in  a  few  words;  in  short;  brietiy.  "Oi>en  the 
matter  ill  brie/.^'  Shah: 

Brief,  ('.  t.  To  make  an  abstract  or  abridgment  of ; 
to  BJiorten  ;  as,  to  brief  pleadings. 

Briefless  (bref'lEs),  a.  Having  no  brief;  without 
clients;  as,  a  brirjless  barrister. 

Brief'ly  (bref'ly),  adv.     Concisely  ;  in  few  words. 

Brief'man  (-nn/n),  n.     1.  One  who  makes  a  brief. 

2.   A  copier  of  a  manuscript. 

Briefness  (bref'ngs),  n.  The  quality  of  being  brief  ; 
brevity  ;  conciseness  in  discourse  or  writing. 

Bri'er,  Bri'ar  (bri'er),  n.  [OE.  brere,  brer,  AS.  Irer, 
brier;  cf.  Ir.  briar  prickle,  thorn,  brier,  pin,  Gael,  preas 
bush,  brier,  W.  piys,prijsg.'}  1.  A  plant  with  a  slender 
woody  stem  bearing  stout  prickles  ;  especially,  species  of 
Jiosa,  Hubus,  and  Smilax. 

2.  Fig. :  AJiything  sharp  or  unpleasant  to  the  feelings. 

The  thorns  and  hricrs  of  reproof.  Coirjier. 

Brier  root,  the  root  of  the  southern  Smilax  InurifoUa 
and  A'.  llV/Z/fr/;  — used  for  tobacco  pipes.  —  Cat  trier. 
Green  brier,  .several  species  of  Smilax  (S.  rotund  if nli<i, 
etc.)  — Sweet  brier  (Uo.ta  rubiginosa).  See  Sweetbrier. 
—  Yellow  brier,  the  llosa  Eglantina. 

Bri'ered  (liri'erd),  a.     Set  with  brierB.        Chatterton. 

Bri'er-y  (bri'er-y),  (/.     Full  of  briers  ;  thorny, 

Bri'er-y.  n.     A  place  where  briers  grow. 

Brig  (brig),  n.     A  bridge.     [Scot.'] 

Brig,  n.  [Shortened 
from  Brioantine.] 
(JVarit.)  A  two-masted, 
s(piare-rigged  vessel. 

Hermaphrodite  brig,  a 
two-mastedvessel  sqiiare- 
rigged  forward  and 
ticliooner-rigged  aft.  See 
Jlliistration  in  Appendix. 

Bri-gade'  (bri-gitd'), 
71.  [F.  brigade,  fr.  It. 
brigata  troop,  crew,  bri- 
gade, originally,  a  con- 
tending troop,  fr.  briga 
trouble,  quarrel.  See 
Brigand.]  \.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  troops,  whether  cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  or  mixed,  consisting  of  two  or  ir-cre 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  a  brigadier  general. 

C^^  Two  or  more  brigades  constitute  a  division,  zzni- 
manded  by  a  major  general ;  two  or  more  divisions  con- 
stitute an  army  corps,  or  corps  d^arrnee.     [  U.  S.] 

2.  Any  body  of  persons  organized  for  acting  or  march- 
ing together  under  authority  ;  as,  a  fire  brigade. 

Brigade  Inspector,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  mspect 
troops  in  companies  before  they  are  mustered  into  serv- 
ice. —  Brigade  major,  an  officer  who  may  be  attached  to 
a  brigade  to  assist  the  brigadier  in  his  duties. 

Bri-gade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brigaded  :  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Brigading.]  {Mil.)  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or 
into  brigades. 

Brig'a-dler'  gen'er-al  (brtg'A-der'  jen^er-nl).  [F. 
brigadier,  fr.  brigade.}  {3Iil.)  An  officer  in  rank  next 
above  a  colonel,  and  below  a  major  general.  He  com- 
mands a  brigade,  and  is  sometimes  called,  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  bis  title,  simply  brigadier. 

Brig''and  (l'rTg'(fnd),  v.  [F.  brigand,  OF.  brlgant 
light-armed  soldier,  fr.  LL.  brigans  iight-armed  soldier 
(cf.  It.  brigante),  fr.  brigare  to  strive,  contend,  fr.  briga 
quarrel;  prob.  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  break; 
cf.  Goth,  hrikan  to  break,  brakja  strife.     Cf.  Brigue.] 

1.  A  light-armed,  irregular  foot  soldier.     [Obs."] 

2.  A  lawless  fellow  who  lives  by  plunder ;  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers ;  especially,  one  of  a  gang  living  in  moun- 
tain retreats ;  a  highwayman  ;  a  freebooter. 

Giving  them  not  a  little  the  airof '^n;7(i«<^/s  or  banditti.   Jeffi-eij. 

Brig'and-age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  brigandage.']  Life  and 
practices  of  brigands  ;  highway  robbery  ;  plunder. 

Brig'an-dlne  {-5n-din),  n.  [F.  brigandine  (cf.  It. 
brigantina),  fr.  OF.  brigant.  See  Brigand.]  A  coat  of 
armor  for  the  body,  consisting  of  scales  or  plates,  some- 
times overlapping  each  other,  generally  of  metal,  and 
sewed  to  linen  or  other  material.  It  was  worn  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  [Written  also  brigaiiiine.]  Jer.  xlvi.  4. 
Then  put  on  all  thy  K^n^eous  arms,  thy  helmet, 
And  hriyimcttut  dl  brass.  .Stilton. 


Brig. 


Brig'and-lsh  n>rTg'and-THh),  a.  Like  a  brigand  or 
freeb()Oter ;   robb(Tlike. 

Brig'and-lsm  (brIgMnd-Iz'm),  n.     Brigandage. 

Brig'an-tine  (-5n-tin),  n.  [K.  brigantin,  fr.'lt.  bri- 
ganfii'o,  originally,  a  piratical  vessel.  Bee  BaiaANO,  and 
cf.  iJmo.]     1.   A  piratical  vesfsel.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  two-masted,  square-rigged  vehsel,  differing  from 
a  brig  in  that  she  does  not  carry  a  square  mainsail. 

3.  S(!e  Brioandine. 

Brig'ge  (hrTg'g^),n.    Abridge.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Bright  (hrit),  V.  i.     See  Bhite,  v.  i. 

Bright  (hrit),  a.     [OE.  bi-ikt,  AS.  beorhl,  hriht ;  akin 

to  OS.  brrhf,  OHG.  heruht,  Icel.  bjartr,  Goth,  bairhts. 

V94.]     1.   U.idiitting  or   reflecting  light;    shedding  or 

having  much  liglit ;  shining  ;  luminous  ;  not  dark. 

The  Kun  wttfl  brifjht  o'erhead.  LongMtow. 

The  earth  was  dark,  Itut  the  heavens  were  bright.       Drake. 
The  public  ploccs  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.    Macaulay. 

2.  Transmitting  light ;  clear  ;  transparent. 

From  tlie  brighUist  wincB 
He  'd  turn  abhorrent.  Thom$on. 

3.  Having  qualities  that  render  conspicuous  or  attract- 
ive, or  that  affect  the  mind  as  light  does  the  eye;  re- 
splendent with  charms  ;  as,  bright  beauty. 

lirifjht  as  an  angel  new-dropped  from  the  bky.    ParneU. 

t.  Having  a  clear,  quick  intellect ;  intelligent. 
.  Sparkling  with  wit;    lively;    vivacious;   shedding 
cheerfulness  and  joy  around  ;  cheerful ;  cheery. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  gucBta.  Shak. 

6.  Illustrious  ;  glorious. 

In  the  brifj/ittst  annals  of  a  female  rcipii.  Cotton. 

7.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the  eyes ;  clear ; 
evident ;  plain. 

That  he  may  with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and  with 
Burer  Biiccehs,  draw  the  learner  on.  /.  l\'atlii. 

8.  Of  brilliant  color ;  of  lively  hue  or  appearance. 

Here  the  bright  crocua  and  blue  violet  grew,        I'ope. 

C^^  Bright  is  used  in  composition  in  the  sense  of  bril- 
liant, clear,  sunny,  etc. ;  as,  bright-eyed,  brig/U-haired, 
brif/ht-hued. 

Syn.— Shining ;  splendid;  luminous;  lustrous;  bril- 
liant; resplendent;  ellulgent ;  refulgent;  radiant;  spar- 
kling; glittering;  lucid;  beamy;  clear;  transparent; 
illustrious;  witty;  clever;  vivacious;  sunny. 

Bright,  7j.     Splendor;  brightness.     [Poefic] 

IJark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear.     Milton. 

Bright,  adv.     Brightly.  Chaucer. 

I  Bay  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  eo  bright.  Shak- 

Bright'en  (brlf'n),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brightened 
(brit''nd);  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Brighteniso. ]  [From  Bright, 
a.]  1.  To  make  bright  or  brighter  ;  to  make  to  shine; 
to  increase  the  luster  of ;  to  give  a  brighter  hue  to. 

2.  To  make  illustrious,  or  more  distinguished ;  to  add 
luster  or  splendor  to. 

The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character,  if  she  would 
exert  her  authority  to  instill  virtues  into  her  people.  Swift. 

3.  To  improve  or  relieve  by  dispelling  gloom  or  re- 
moving that  which  obscures  and  darkens ;  to  shed  light 
upon  ;  to  make  cheerful ;  as,  to  brighten  one's  prospects. 

An  ccstapv,  which  mothers  only  feel, 
PluyB  round  my  heart  and  brightens  all  my  sorrow.    Fldlips. 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty  ;  to  enliven,  Johnson. 
Bright'en,  V.  i.     [AS.  beorhtan.]    To  grow  bright,  or 

more  bright ;  to  become  less  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  clear  up ; 

to  become  bright  or  cheerful. 

And  ni;;;lit  shall  hrighten  into  day.  N.Cotton. 

And,  all  his  prospects  brightining  to  the  laFt, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  tlie  world  be  pa&t.    Goldsmith. 

Bright'-hai'nessed  (brit'har'ngst),  a.  Having  glit- 
tering armor.      [I'uttif]  Milton. 

Brightly,  *""/'■.  1-  Brilliantly  ;  splendidly  ;  with 
luster  ;  as,  brightly  shining  armor. 

2.  Witli  lively  intelligence;  intelligently. 

I.o'iking  lirighilt/  into  the  mother's  face.    ITau:thome. 

Brightness,    n.     [AS.    beorhtnes.     See    Bright,} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  bright;  splendor; 
luster  ;  brilliancy  ;  clearness. 

A  sudden  firighfness  in  his  face  appeared.        Cralbe. 

2.  Acuteness  (of  the  faculties) ;  sharpness  of  wit. 
The  brightii'zfs  of  his  parts  ,  .  .  distinguished  him.    Prior. 

Syn,  —  Splendor;  luster;  radiance  ;  resplendence;  bril- 
liancy ;  effulgence  ;  glory  ;  clearness. 

Bright's'  dis-ease'  (brits'  dTz-ez').  [From  Dr. 
Bright  of  London,  who  first  described  it.]  {Med.)  An 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  usually  inflammatory  in  charac- 
ter, and  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  albumin  and 
renal  casts  in  the  urine.  Several  varieties  of  Bright's 
disease  are  now  recognized,  differing  in  the  part  of  the 
kidney  involved,  and  in  the  intensity  and  course  of  the 
morbid  process. 

Bright^SOme  (brit'sum),  a.  Bright ;  clear  ;  lumi- 
nous ;   brilliant.     [Ji.]  Marlowe. 

Bri-gOSe'  (brl-gos'),  a.  [LL.  brigosus,  It.  brigoso.  See 
Brigue,  7?.]     Contentious;  quarrelsome.  [Obs.]    Puller. 

Brigue  (breg),  n.  [F.  brigue,  fr.  LL.  briga  quarrel. 
See  Brigand.]  A  cabal,  intrigue,  faction,  contention, 
strife,  or  quarrel.     [06^.]  Chesterfield. 

Brigue,  V.  z.  [F.  briguer.  See  Brigue,  n.]  To  con- 
tend for  ;  to  canvass  ;  to  solicit,     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hurd. 

Brike  (brek),  n.  [AS.  brice.]  A  breach ;  ruin  ;  down- 
fall;  perd.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Brill  (brtl),  71,  [Cf.  Com.  brilli  mackerel,  fr,  brith 
streaked,  speckled.]  {Zodl.)  A  fish  allied  to  the  turbot 
{Rhombus  levis),  much  esteemed  in  England  for  food  ; 
—  called  also  bret.  pearl,  prill.     See  Bret. 

llBril-lan'te(brel-lan't5),  ffrfr,  [It.  See  Brilliant,  a,] 
{Mns.)  In  a  gay,  showy,  and  sparkling  style. 

BrU'liance  (brTl'yms),  71.     Brilliancy.  Tennyson. 

Bril'lian-cy  (brll'yon-sy).  n.  [See  Brilllakt.]  The 
quality  of  being  brilliant;  splendor;  ghtter;  great  bright- 
ness, whether  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

With  many  readers  t/i/huncy  of  style  passes  for  affluence  of 
thought-  LonqtMow. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,   up,    Orn  ;     pity  i     food,    fo'ot ;     out,    oil;     ctialr;     go;     .slug,    ink  j     tlien,   tliin ;     bON;     zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Brillimit.  Side  view 
(with  outline  of 
original  stone), 
ana  Top  view,  t 
Table  ;  a  Bizet :  b 
Collet;  c  Girdle  ; 
d  Pavilion. 


Brilliant  (brTl'yffnt),  a.  [F.  bi-iUant,  p.  pr.  aihriUer 
to  shine  or  sparkle  (cf.  Pr.  Sc  Sp.  brillar.  It.  briltare),  fr. 
L.  berylliis  a  precious  stone  of  sea-green  color,  Piov.  It. 
brill.  See  Bervl.]  1.  Sparkliug  with  luster ;  glitter- 
ing ;  very  bright ;  as,  a  brilliant  star. 

2.  Distingui-shed  by  qualities  wliich  excite  admiration  ; 
splendid  ;  shining  ;  as,  brilliant  talents. 

Washington  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes  than 
to  perform  brilliant  exploits.  i'ishcT  Auies. 

Syn.  —  See  Shimng. 

Brllllaiit,  n.  [F.  brillavi.  See  Brilliant,  a.]  1.  A 
diamond  or  other  gem  of  the  finest 
cut,  formed  into  faces  and  facets,  so 
as  to  reflect  and  refract  the  light,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  brilliant. 
It  has  at  the  middle,  or  top,  a  princi- 
pal face,  called  the  table,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  sloping 
facets  forming  the  bizet ;  below,  it  lias 
a  small  face  or  collet,  parallel  to  the 
table,  connected  with  the  girdle  by 
a.  pavilion  of  elongated  facets.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  Tose  dia- 
mond, which  is  entirely  covered  with 
facets  on  the  surface,  and  is  flat  below. 

This  snuffbox  —  on  the  liinge  see  bnl- 
liuiits  sliiiiL',  I'ope. 

2.  {Print.)  The  smallest  size  of  type 
used  in  English  printing. 

3.  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  figured 
in  the  weaving. 

Bririiant-ly,  adv.     In  a  brilliant  manner. 

Bril'Uant-ness.  «.     Brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  glitter. 

Brills  (brllz),  71.  pi.  [Cf.  G.  brille  spectacles,  D. 
fcnV,  fr.  L.  bei-yllus.  See  Brilliant.]  The  hair  on  the 
eyelids  of  a  horse.  Bailey. 

Brim  (brim),  n.  [OE.  brim,  brimme,  AS.  bri/mme 
edge,  border;  akin  to  Icel.  barmr,  Sw.  brdm,  Dan. 
bnemnie,  G.  braiite,  biiime.  Possibly  the  same  word  as 
AS.  bri7n  surge,  sea,  and  properly  meaning,  the  line  of 
surf  at  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  akin  to  ti.  fremere  to 
roar,  murmur.  Cf.  Breeze  a  fly.]  1.  The  rim,  border, 
or  upper  edge  of  a  cup,  dish,  or  any  hollow  vessel  used 
for  holding  anything. 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  hi-im, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity.     Coleridge. 

2.  The  edge  or  margin,  as  of  a  foimtain,  or  of  the  water 
contained  in  it ;  the  brink  ;  border. 

The  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the 
brim  of  the  water.  Joi>h.  iii.  15. 

3.  The  rim  of  a  hat.  Wordsworth. 
Brim,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brimmed  (brimd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Brimming.]    To  be  full  to  the  brim.     "The 
brimming  stream."  Milton. 

To  brim  over  (literally  or  figuratively),  to  be  so  full  that 
some  of  the  contents  flows  over  the  brim  ;  as,  a  cup  hrim- 
m ill'/  over  v,-ith  wine  ;  a  man  brimming  over  with  fun. 

Brim,  V.  t.    To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper  edge,  or  top. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass.  TunnijsoJi. 

Brim,  a.     Fierce  ;  sharp ;  cold.     See  Breme.     [Obs.'] 

Brim'fuP  (brlm'ful'),  «■  Full  to  the  brim  ;  completely 
full;  rrady  to  overflow.     "Her  6W7»/(/Z  eyes."  Dryden. 

Brlin'lesSi  ^.     Having  no  brim  ;  as,  brivdess  caps. 

Brimmed  (brimd),  a.  1.  Having  a  brim; — usually 
in  composition.     *'  Broad-6;'i/)?»(C(/  hat.'*  Spectator. 

2.  Full  to,  or  level  with,  the  brim.  Milton. 

Brlm'mer  (-mer),  n.     A  brimful  bowl ;  a  bumper. 

Brlm'ming,  a.     Full  to  the  brim  ;  overflowing. 

Brim'stone  (brim'ston ;  110),  n.  [OE.  brimston, 
hre.mslov,  benistmi,  brenston  ;  cf.  Icel.  brennisteinn.  See 
Burn,  v.  t.^  and  Stone.]    Sulphur.    See  Sulphur. 

Br^'stone,  a.  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  brimstone  ; 
as,  brimstone  matches. 

From  hi^  brtni-^tone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  devil  lias  gone.  Colendge. 

Brlm'stO'ny  (,-sto'ny),  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
brimHtone  ;  sulphurous.  £.  Jonson. 

Brin  (brtn),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  radiating  sticks  of 
a  fan.  The  outermost  are  larger  and  longer,  and  are 
called  pnnac/ir-:.  Knight. 

Brln'ded  (brTn'dSd).  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  brYmddttr  brindled, 
fr.  brandr  brand ;  and  OE.  bernen,  bri7inen,  to  burn.  See 
Brand,  Burn.]  Of  a  gray  or  tawny  color  with  streaks 
of  darker  hue;  streaked;  brindled.  "Three  brinded 
cowM."     Dryiltn.     "The  brinded  cat."     Shak. 

Brln'dle  (hrTn'd'l),  n.  [See  Brindled.]  1.  The  state 
Of  bring  brindl.-d. 

2.   A  brindh'd  color  ;  also,  that  which  is  brindled. 

Brln'dle.  --/.    Brindit-d. 

Brin'dled  (brTn'd'M),  «.  [A  dim.  form  of  brinded.] 
Having  dark  streaks  or  njiots  on  a  gray  or  tau^ly  ground  ; 
brinded.     "With  a  brindled  lion  played."         Churchill. 

Brine  (brin),  n.  [AS.  bn/nc  a  burning,  s^ilt  liquor, 
brine,  fr.  brinnan,  byman,  to  hum.  See  Burn.]  1.  Wa- 
ter saturated  or  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ;  pickle  ; 
hence,  any  strong  saline  solution  ;  also,  the  saline  re.iidue 
or  strong  mother  liquor  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  natural  or  artificial  waters. 

2.  Tlie  ocean;  tlie  water  of 
an  ocean,  sea,  or  salt  lake. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming 
brine  .  .  .he  lay.  CV.ir;..  r. 

3.  Tears;— so  called  from 
their  salt  n  CHS. 

What  ndonl  rtt  brine 
Ilath  wo«hir(l  thy  sallow  cheek"  for 
II'jMihiiil  Slink: 

Brine  ny  (Znol.),  a  fly  of  the 
gfinuH  F.jihijdra,  the  larvm  of 
which  livn  in  artificial  brines 
and  in  Halt  taken.  —  Brine  gauge, 
Uk  instrument  for  nmasurinK  the  aaltness  of  a  liquid.  ~ 


Brine  I'ly  {Ephydra 
lial-'i./iila).  (X  )J) 
b  Pupa.    (X  l^) 


Brine  pan,  a  pit  or  pan  of  salt  water,  where  salt  is  formed 
by  crystallization.  —  Brine  pit,  a  salt  spring  or  well,  from 
which  water  is  taken  to  1m'  liniled  or  evaporated  for  mak- 
ing s.ilt.  —  Brine  pump  i  M'lii/ir  Engin.),  a  pump  for  chan- 
ging the  water  in  tin;  Imil.r.s,  .so  as  to  clear  tliem  of  the 
brine  which  collects  at  the  bottom.  —Brine  shrimp.  Brine 
worm  (/f'">/.),  a  phyllopod  crustacean  of  the  genus  Arte- 
;///'/,  inhabiting  tlie  strong  brmes  of  saltworks  and  nat- 
ural salt  lakes.  See  Artemia.  ~  Brine  spring,  a  spring  of 
salt  water.  —  Leach  brine  { Saltmakinfi),  brine  which  drops 
from  granulated  salt  iu  drying,  and  is  preserved  to  be 
boiled  again. 

Brine  (brin),  v.  t.     1.  To  .steep  or  saturate  in  brine. 

2-  To  sprinkle  with  salt  or  brine  ;  as,  to  brine  hay. 

Bring  (bring),  v.  t.  \^irnp.  &  p.  p.  Brought  (brat); 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Bringing.]  [OE.  bringen,  AS.  bringnn  ; 
akin  to  OS.  brengian,  D.  brengen.  Fries,  brenga,  OHG. 
brin gan,G.  bringen,  Goth,  briggan.']  1.  To  convey  to 
the  place  where  the  speaker  is  or  is  to  be  ;  to  bear  from 
a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  place  ;  to  fetch. 

And  ns  she  was  coin;i  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  fiaid. 
Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread.  1  Kings  xvii.  11. 

To  France  shall  we  convey  you  sale, 
And  britig  yuu  back.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  the  accession  or  obtaining  of ;  to  procure  ; 
to  make  to  come  ;  to  produce  ;  to  draw  to. 

There  is  nothins  will  hrimi  you  niore  honor  .  .  .  than  to  do 
what  ri^ht  in  justice  you  may.  Bacon. 

3.  To  convey ;  to  move ;  to  carry  or  conduct. 

In  distillation,  the  water  .  .  .  brings  over  with  it  some  part 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Sir  I.  JS'ewlun. 

4.  To  persuade  ;  to  induce  ;  to  draw ;  to  lead  ;  to  guide. 
It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  .  .  .  that  they  do  not  eaBilv 

bring  themselves  to  it.  Luckc. 

The  nature  of  the  things  .  .  .  would  not  suffer  him  to  think 

otherwise,  how,  or  whensoever,  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them. 

Luckc. 

5.  To  procure  in  exchange ;  to  sell  for  ;  to  fetch  ;  as, 
what  does  coal  bring  per  ton? 

To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pass ;  to  effect ;  to  accom- 
plish.—To  bring  back,  {a)  To  recall.  (6iTo  restore,  as 
something  borrowed,  to  its  owner.  —  To  bring  by  the  lee 
iNaut.),  to  incline  so  rapidly  to  leeward  of  the  course, 
when  a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the  lee  side  suddenly 
to  the  windward,  and  by  laying  the  sails  aback,  expose 
her  to  danger  of  upsetting.  —  To  bring  down,  ia)  To  cause 
to  come  down.  Oj)  To  liunible  or  abase  ;  as,  to  bring 
doicn  high  looks.  —  To  bring  down  the  house,  to  cause  tre- 
mendous applause.  [Coll'in.]—  To  bring  forth,  (a)  To  pro- 
duce, as  young  or  fruit.  U'lTo  bring  to  light;  to  make 
manifest.  —  To  bring  forward,  ui)  To  exhibit ;  to  introduce ; 
to  produce  to  view,  {b)  To  hasten  ;  to  promote  ;  to  for- 
ward, (f)  To  propose  ;  to  adduce  ;  as.  to  bring  jorwnrd 
arguments.  —  To  bring  home,  {a)  To  bring  to  one's  house. 
(/')  To  prove  conclusively  ;  as,  to  bring  home  a  charge  of 
treason,  (c)  To  cause  one  to  feel  or  appreciate  by  per- 
sonal experience,  id)  {Naiit.)  To  lift  to  its  place,  as  an 
anchor.  —  To  bring  in.    {a)  To  fetch  from  without ;  to  im- 

{)ort.  (6)  To  introduce,  as  a  bill  in  a  deliberative  assem- 
)ly.  (r)  To  return  or  report  to.  or  lay  before,  a  court  or 
other  body  ;  to  render  ;  as,  to  brino  in  a  verdict  or  a  re- 
port, (c/)  To  take  to  an  appointed  place  of  deposit  or  col- 
lection ;  as,  to  brinij  in  provisions  or  money  fora  specified 
object,  (e)  To  produce,  as  income.  (/>  To  induce  to 
join.  —  To  bring  off,  to  bear  or  convey  away  ;  to  clear  from 
condemnation  ;  to  cause  to  escape.  —  To  bring  on.  («)  To 
cause  to  begin.  (6)  To  originate  or  cause  to  exist ;  as,  to 
bring  07i  a  disease.  —  To  bring  one  on  one's  way,  to  accom- 
pany, guide,  or  attend  one.  —  To  bring  out,  to  expose  ;  to 
detect;  to  bring  to  light  from  eoii<  iMhnent.  —  To  bring 
over,  in)  To  fetch  or  bear  across.  (/>>  To  convert  by  per- 
suasion or  other  means ;  to  cause  to  change  sides  or  an 
opinion.  —  To  bring  to.  Ui)  To  resuscitate ;  to  briug  back 
to  consciousness  or  life,  as  a  fainting  person,  ib)  (AuuI.) 
To  check  the  course  of,  as  of  a  ship,  by  dropping  the  an- 
chor, or  by  counterbracing  the  sails  so  as  to  Keep  her 
nearly  stationary  (she  is  then  said  to  lie  to),  (c)  To  cause 
(a  vessel)  to  lie  to,  as  by  firing  across  her  course.  (<l)  To 
apply  a  rone  to  the  capstan. —To  bring  to  light,  to  dis- 
close ;  to  discover ;  to  make  clear ;  to  reveal.  —  To  bring 
a.  sail  to  (Naui.),  to  bend  it  to  the  yard.  —  To  bring  to  paaa, 
to  accomplish ;  to  elfect.  "  Trust  also  in  Him  ;  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  7>/7,m."  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  —To  bring  under, 
to  subdue ;  to  restrain ;  to  reduce  to  obedience.  —  To 
bring  up.  in)  To  carry  upward ;  to  nurse ;  to  rear ;  to 
educate,  ib)  To  cause  to  stop  suddenly,  (c)  [v.  i.  by 
dropping  the  reflexive  pronoun]  To  stop  suddeidy  ;  to 
come  to  a  standstill.  [Colloq.]  —  To  bring  up  (any  one) 
with  a  round  turn,  to  cause  (any  one)  to  stop  abruptly. 
[  Colloq.]  —  To  be  brought  to  bed.    See  mider  Bed. 

Syn,  — To  fetch;  bear;  carry;  convey  ;  transport ; 
import ;  procure  ;  produce  ;  cause  ;  adduce  ;  induce. 

Brlng'er  (brTng'er),  n.     One  who  brings. 

Yet  the  first  brinf/er  of  unwelcome  news 

Hath  hut  a  losing  office.  Shak. 

Brlnger  in,  one  who,  or  that  which,  introduces. 

Brlnl-ness  (brin't-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
beinff  briny  ;  saltness  ;  brinishness. 

Brin'lsh  (brin'Ish),  a.  Like  brine;  somewhat  salt; 
saltish,     ^'^  Jirini.ih  tears."  i^hak. 

Brln'ish-ness,  ?>.     State  or  quality  of  being  brinish. 

II  Brln'Ja-ree'  (l)rlii'ja-re'),  7i.  [Native  name.]  {ZooL) 
A  roii;,'h-haired  Fast  Indian  variety  of  the  greyhound. 

Brink  (brink),  n.  [Dan.  brink  p<Ige,  verce  ;  akin  to 
Bw.  brink  declivity,  hill,  leel.  brekka  ;  cf.  LG.  brink  a 
grassy  hill,  W.  bryn  bill,  bryncyn  hillock.]  The  edge, 
marKin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as  of  a  precipice  ;  a 
bank  or  edge,  ns  of  a  river  or  pit ;  a  verge  ;  a  border ;  as, 
the  i;r/»A:  of  a  chasm.  Also  Fig.  "The  brink  of  vice." 
Up.  Porteii^.     "  The  hi-ink  of  ruin."     Jiurke. 

Tlie  phibliy  h-ink  of  weedy  lake.  Jlri/ant. 

Brln'y  (brln'y),  a.  [From  Brine.]  Of  or  pertaining 
t'>  brine,  or  to  the  sea  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine  ; 
suit  ;  an,  a  bring  taste  ;  the  bring  flood. 

Brl'o-ny  (lori'o-nj),  ?*.    See  BitYoNy.  Temit/.ion . 

Brisk  (brisk),  II.  [Cf.  W.  bn/.Kg,  fr.  hrys  haste.  Uael. 
brinsg  ipiick,  lively,  li.  hriosg  a  start,  leap,  jerk.]  1.  Full 
of  liveliness  and  activity  ;  characterized  by  quickness  of 
motion  or  action ;  lively  ;  spirited ;  quick. 

Chcorly,  hnyB  i  he  brisk  nwliilc.  Shak. 

Brisk  toil  ulternnling  with  ready  ciiho,     Wordtwurth. 


2.  Full  of  spirit  or  life  ;  effervescing,  as  liquors ;  spar- 
kling ;  as,  brisk  cider. 

Syn.— Active;  lively;  agile;  alert;  nimble;  quick; 
spriglitly;  vivacious;  gay;  spirited;  animated. 

Brisk  (brisk),  v.t.&i.  [imp.&p.p.  BaisKEDCbrlakt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Brisking.]  To  make  or  become  lively  : 
to  enhveu ;  to  animate  ;  to  take,  or  cause  to  take,  an 
erect  or  bold  attitude  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

Brla'ket  (brls'kgt),  n.  [OE.  bru.'ikette,  OF.  bruschet, 
F.  brechet,  brichet ;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  brysced 
the  breast  of  a  slain  animal,  brisket.  Corn,  vrys  breast, 
Armor,  brusk,  bruched,  the  front  of  the  chest,  Gael,  bris- 
gein  the  cartilaginous  part  of  a  bone.]  That  part  of  the 
breast  of  an  animal  which  extends  from  the  fore  legs 
back  beneath  the  ribs  ;  also  applied  to  the  fore  part  of 
a  horse,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
[See  Jlhist.  of  Beef.] 

Briskly  (brisk'ly),  adv.    In  a  bri.sk  manner  ;  nimbly. 

Brlsk'neSS,  n.  Liveliness  ;  vigor  in  action ;  quick- 
ness ;  gayety  ;  vivacity  ;  effervescence. 

Bris'tle  (brls's'l),  n.  [OE.  bristel,  brustel,  AS.  bristl, 
byrst;  akin  to  D.  borstel,  OHG.  bnr.'^t,  G.  borste^  Icel. 
bursty  Sw.  borst,  and  to  Skr.  bhrshd  edge,  point,  and 
prob.  Ij.  /astigium  extremity,  Gr.  d^Aaorof  stern  of  a 
ship,  and  E.  bi-vsh,  burr,  peril,  to  brad.  y96-]  1-  A 
short,  stiff,  coarse  hair,  as  on  the  back  of  swine. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  stiff,  sharp,  roundish  hair.  Gray. 

Bris'tle,  1'.  t.  limji.  S:  p.  p.  Bristled  (-s'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bristling  {-sling).]  1.  To  erect  the  bri-stles 
of  ;  to  cause  to  stand  up,  as  the  bristles  of  au  angry  bog ; 
—  sometimes  with  ^tp. 

Now  for  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogLjL'd  war  hrisflu  his  an;,'ry  crest.  Shak. 

Boy,  b}-istle  thy  courage  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  fix  a  bristle  to  ;  as,  to  bi-istle  a  thread. 

Bris'tle,  V.  i.     1.  To  rise  or  stand  erect,  like  bristles. 
Ilia  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head.    Sir  tV.  Scott. 

2.  To  appear  as  if  covered  with  bristles ;  to  have  stand- 
ing, thick  and  erect,  like  bristles. 

Tlie  hill  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte  brisdtng  with  ten  thoiiRnnd  bay- 

onets.  Thackeray. 

Ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masts.       Macaulay. 

3.  To  show  defiance  or  indignation. 

To  briBtle  up,  to  show  anger  or  defiance. 

Brls'Ue-point'Cd  (-point'6d).  a.  {Bot.)  Terminating 
in  a  very  fine,  sharp  pouit,  as  some  leaves. 

Bris'tle-shaped''  (-sbapf),  a.  Resembling  a  bristle 
in  form  ;  as,  a  bristle-shaped  leaf. 

Brls'tle-tall'  {-tal'),  «■  {Zodl.)  An  insect  of  the  genera 
Lejiisma,  Campodea,  etc.,  belonging   to   the 
Thysanura. 

Brls'tli-ness  (brIs'slT-nSs),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  having  bristles. 

Bils'tly  (bris'slj),  a.  Thick  set  with  bris- 
tles, or  with  hairs  resembling  bristles  ;  rough. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  hiack  mulberry  are  somewlnit 
hristhi.  Bacon. 

Brls'tol  (brTs'tuI),  n.  A  seaport  city  in  the 
west  of  England. 

BrlBtol  board,  a  kind  of  fine  pasteboard,  made 
with  a  smooth  but  usually  uuglazed  .surface.  — 
Briatol  brick,  a  brick  of  siliicnus  matter  used 
for   pohshing    cutlery  ;  —  ortguially  manu-       Rristletnil 


factured    at    Bristol.  —  BriBtol    stone,    rock 


{Camj'orlt-a). 


crystal,  or  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz,  found  x  '2}^ 

in  the  mountain  limestone  near  Brixtot,  and 
used  in  making  ornaments,  vases,  etc.    When  polished,  it 
is  called  Bristol  diamond. 

Bll-sure' (bre-zur'),  n-  CF.]  1.  {Fort.)  Any  part  of 
a  rampart  or  parapet  which  deviates  from  the  general 
direction. 

2.  {Her.\  A  mark  of  cadency  or  difference. 

Brit,  Britt  (brit),  7(.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  young  of  the 
common  lierring ;  also,  a  small  specifcs  of  herring;  the 
sprat.  (&)  The  minute  marine  animal^  (cliie fly  Eutomos- 
traca)  upon  which  the  right  whales  feed. 

Bri-tan'nl-a  (brl-tSn'nl-a),  n.  [From  L.  Britannia 
Great  Britain.]  A  white-metal  alloy  of  tin,  antimony, 
bi.imuth,  copper,  etc.  It  somewhat  resembles  .silver,  and 
is  used  for  table  ware.     Called  also  Britannia  metal. 

Brl-tan'nlc  (brl-tSn'ntk),  a.  [L.  Britannicus.  fr.  Bri- 
tannia Great  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  British;  as,  her  7ij'i7';HW(C  Majesty. 

Brite,  Bright  (brit),  v,  i.  To  be  or  become  overripe, 
as  wheat,  barley,  or  hops.     [Prov,  Eng.] 

Brlt'1-clsm  (brlt'I-sTz'm),  n.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain;  any  manner  of  using  a  word 
or  words  that  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 

Brirish  (brlt'I.sh),  n.  [AS.  Brittisc,  Bn/ffisc.1  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Great  Britain  or  to  its  inhabitauts; — some- 
times restricted  to  the  original  inhabitants. 

BritlBh  gum,  a  bro\mish  substance,  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  formed  by  heating  dry  starch  at  a  temperature  of 
about  (ino''  Fahr.  It  corresponds,  in  its  properties,  to  dex- 
trin, and  is  used,  in  Hi'lution,  as  a  substitute  for  gum  in 
slilleniiitj  g.'.iils.  Prltiah  lion,  the  national  emblem  of 
(ir<';it  1:1  it;tiii.  —  EritlBh  eeae,  the  four  seas  which  Burround 
Great  Urilaiii. 

Brit'lsh,  n.  pi.     People  of  Great  Britain. 

Brlt'iSh-er,  n.  An  Englishman ;  a  subject  or  inhab- 
itant of  Great  Britain,  esp.  one  in  the  British  military 
or  naval  service.     [Xou>  ii.':ed  Jncn.'!elt/'\ 

Brlt'on  (brit'unj,  a.  [AS.  Brytrn  Britain.]  British. 
[Obs.l     Speyi.ter.^n.     A  native  of  Great  Britain. 

Brit'tle  (brit't'l).  a.  [OE.  brifrl,  brutel,  AS.  bryttian 
to  tlispense.  fr.  brrtitan  to  break  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bn/tja^ 
Sw.  bryta,  Dan.  hryde.  Cf.  Bricklb.]  Easily  broken  ; 
apt  to  break ;  fragile  ;  not  tough  or  tenacious. 

Fnn'wrll,  thou  pretty,  brittle  |iieCO 

Of  Ihir-ciit  crystal.  Cotton. 

Brittle  Bllvor  ore,  the  mineral  Bteidi.inito. 

Brlt'tle-ly,  adv.     In  a  brittle  nmnnw.  Sherwood. 

Brlt'tle-ness,  n.     Aptness  to  bronk  ;  fragility. 
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Bcirtle  star'  (hrlt't'l  8tarO«  {ZoOl.)  Any  species  of 
opliiiirun    eturlislK'H.     See 

Oi-IIIUIKUUKA. 

Brltz'ska  (brTs'kil),  n. 
[Riiss.  brJMm;  cf.  I'nl.  ^.^^ 
hniczka^  dim.  of  hri/ka 
Ii-i-iglit  waKon.]  A  loiip 
carriage,  with  a  calaKli 
toil,  BO  coiJBtructtid  as  to 
give  space  for  reclining  at 
lURlit,  when  used  on  a 
journey. 

Brlze   (briz),  n.     The 
breeze  fly.    See  Breeze. 
Shah. 

irSvr? ^w2'"r^LL   One  form  cf  Hrittlo  8t«r  iOpM- 

J;;;;-c;;;p;oto/&mcor's'-    «.'-''----/.«,«;. ,,,, 

Kin  ;    cf.   W.  proc  thrust,  .-itab,  Gael,   hrog  awl.     Cf. 
Bkooch.]     1.  A  spit.     L^^*-] 

ilc  turned  a  broach  that  had  worn  a  crown.       Jinron. 

2.  An  awl ;  a  bodkin  ;  also,  a  wooden  rod  or  pin,  sharp- 
•ened  at  each  end,  used  by  thatchera.     \_Prov.  EiKj.Ji 

Forbij. 

3.  {Mech.)  (a)  A  tool  of  steel,  generally  tapering,  and 
•of  n  polygonal  form,  with  from  four  to  eight  cutting 
^dges,  for  siuootlung  or  enlarging  holes  in  metal ;  some- 
tiuifs  made  smooth  or  without  edges,  as  for  burnishing 
pivot  holes  in  watches ;  a  reamer.  The  broach  for  gun 
barrels  is  connnonly  square  and  without  taper,  (h)  A 
straight  tool  with  file  teeth,  made  of  steel,  to  be  ])resMed 
through  irregular  holes  in  metal  that  cannot  be  dressed 
iby  revolving  tools  ;  a  drift. 

4.  (Miismini)  A  broad  chisel  for  stonecutting. 

'  5-  {Arch.)  A  spire  rising  from  a  tower.    [Local,  EngJ] 

6.  A  clasp  for  fastening  a  garment.     See  Brooch. 

7.  A  spitlike  start,  on  the  head  of  a  yomig  stag. 

8.  The  stick  from  which  candle  wicks  are  suspended 
tfor  dipping.  Knig/it. 

9.  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters  the  barrel  of  the  key. 
Broach,  v.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Broached  (broi^'ht) ;  p. 

j)i:  &  vb.  n.  Broaching.]     [F.  brocher,  fr.  bioche.     See 
Broach,  ji.]    1.  To  spit ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  spit. 

1  'II  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point.        Shak. 

2.  To  tap ;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order  to  draw  the 
Uiquor.     Hence  i  To  let  out;  to  shed,  as  blood. 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

lie  bravely  broached  his  boiliny  bloody  breast.         Shak. 

3.  To  open  for  the  first  time,  as  stores. 

You  shall  want  neither  weapons,  victuals,  nor  aid :  I  will 
-open  tlie  old  armories,  I  will  broach  my  store,  and  will  bruij; 
forlli  my  stores.  Knullc.-. 

4.  To  make  public  ;  to  utter ;  to  publish  first ;  to  put 
lorth ;  to  introduce  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Those  very  opinions  themselves  bad  broached.    Swift. 

5.  To  ciuae  to  begin  or  break  out.    [Ofi-i-.]  Sfiak. 

6.  (Masoiinj)  To  shape  roughly,  as  a  block  of  stone,  by 
■chiseling  with  a  coarse  tool.     [Scot.  &  North  of  Eng.} 

7.  To  enlarge  or  dress  (a  hole),  by  using  a  broach. 

To  broach  to  (Nnut.),  to  incline  suddenly  to  windward, 
-eo  as  to  lay  the  sails  aback,  and  expose  the  vessel  to  the 
'danger  of  oversetting. 

Broach'er  (broch'er),  n.     1.  A  spit ;  a  broach. 
-On  five  sharp  broachcrs  ranked,  the  roast  they  turned.    Dn/ffcit. 

2.  One  who  broaches,  opens,  or  utters ;  a  first  pub- 
lislier  or  promoter. 

Some  such  hroacher  of  heresy.  Aiterhwii. 

Broad  (brad),  a.  [Compar.  Broader  (-er) ;  svjjerl. 
Broadest.]  "  [OE.  brod,  brad,  AS.  brad;  akin  to  OS. 
.bral,  D.  breed,  G.  brett,  Icel.  breiSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bred, 
Goth,  braids.  Cf.  Breadth.]  1.  Wide;  extended  in 
breadth,  or  from  side  to  side;  —  opposed  to  naiTOW ; 
as,  a  broad  street ;  a  broad  table  ;  an  inch  broad. 

2.  Extending  far  and  wide ;  extensive;  vast;  as,  the 
■broad  expanse  of  ocean. 

3-  Extended,  in  the  sense  of  diffused;  open;  clear; 
iull.     "  Broad  and  open  day."  Bp.  Porteus. 

4.  Fig.  :  Having  a  large  measure  of  any  thing  or  qual- 
ity ;  not  limited  ;  not  restrained; — applied  to  any  sub- 
ject, and  retaining  the  literal  idea  more  or  less  clearly, 
■the  precise  meaning  depending  largely  on  the  substantive. 
A  broad  mixture  of  falsehood.  Locke. 

Hence :  — 

6.  Comprehensive ;  liberal ;  enlarged. 

The  words  in  the  Constitution  are  broad  enough  to  include 

ithe  ease.  i^-  Uitg-jvtt. 

In  a  broad,  statesmanlike,  and  masterly  way.    E.  Everett. 

6.  Plain ;  evident ;  as,  a  broad  hint. 

'7-  Free;  unrestrained;  unconfined. 

As  broad  and  general  as  tlie  casing  air.  Shak. 

•8.  (M'ne-'Ir/s)  Characterized  by  breadth.  SeeBREADTH. 

9.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  indelicate ;  as,  a  broad  compliment ; 
a  hrniiil  joke ;  broad  humor. 

10.  Strongly  marked  ;  as,  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 

E  ';^  Uroad  is  often  used  in  compounds  to  signify  ir  ide, 
larije,  etc. ;  as,  fejw/rf-c bested,  iroad-shouldered,  broad- 
^preading,  firodfZ-winged. 

Broad  acres.  See  inider  AcRE.  —  Broad  arrow,  nri^imilly 
a  iihfon.  S<.'f  PHEON,  and  lim-nf  nn  ■ju-  tiinl'-r  Aur.i'W.  -  Ab 
broad  aa  long,  having  the  leujjtli  <'4u:il  to  tli>'  lin-.tiltlt; 
hence,  l\w  same  one  way  as  anothiT  ;  coming  to  tlie  same 
result  by  different  ways  or  processes. 

It  is  an  broad  as  long,  whether  they  rise  to  others,  or  bring 
■  others  down  to  them.  L'Estranye. 

—  Broad  pennant.    See  under  Pennant. 

Syn,  —  Wide  ;  large  ;  .ample  ;  expanded  ;  spacious  ; 
irooniy;  extensive;  vast;  comprehensive  ;  liberal. 

Broad,  n.  1.  The  broad  part  of  anything  ;  as,  the 
•brniid  of  an  oar. 

2.  The  spread  of  a  river  into  a  sheet  of  water  ;  a 
flooded  fen.     [Local,  Enfj-I  Southeij. 

3.  A  lathe  tool  for  turning  down  the  insides  and  bot- 
toms of  cylinders.  Knight. 


Broad'ax'    Kbrad'.fksO,  n.     1.  An  ancient  military 

Broad'axe'  (      wrapou  ;  .-i  hattle-ax. 

2.  An  ux  with  a  broad  cdgt?,  lor  lu'wing  timber. 

Broad'bUl'  (-bTP),  n.  1.  (Zohl.)  A  wild  duck  {Aythya, 
or  Fuligul'i,  niarila),  which  appears  iu  large  nunibera  on 
tlie  e.'iHtern  coant  of  the  United  States,  in  autumn  ;  — 
callfd  al.so  bliirbill^  blackhead,  rajl  duck,  and  scuvjj  duck. 
Sec  S(AU!>  DIU'K. 

2.   {/Cn'i'd.)  The  shovelcr.     See  Shoveler. 

Broad'brim^  {.brTm'),  «.  1.  A  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim,  like  tlume  worn  by  men  r)f  the  soi^iftty  of  Kiiendh. 

2.   A    member  of   tlie  society  of   Friends;  a  Quaker. 

lSpnrlirr\ 

Broad'-brlmmed'  (-brTmdO,  «•  Having  a  broad  brnn. 

.\  hriiiiil-brhiimcd  flat  silver  plate.  Tatter. 

Broad'cast'  (-ka-st'),  n.  (Agric.)  A  casting  or  throw- 
ing fie- -1  in  all  directions,  as  from  the  hand  in  sowing. 

Broad'cast^  a.  1.  Cast  or  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
as  sreil  irnm  tliu  hand  in  sowing;  widely  diltused. 

2.  Se.itteiiiig  in  all  directions  (as  ametliud  of  sowing)  ; 
—  oppu.sed  ti»  planting  in  hills,  drills,  or  rows. 

Broad'ca8t%  adv.  So  as  to  scatter  or  be  scattered  in 
all  »lireitinn.s ;  so  as  to  spread  widely,  aa  seed  fromtlio 
hand  in  .sowing,  or  news  from  the  jjress. 

Broad'  Church'  (chflrch').  (AVc/.)  A  portion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  consisting  of  persons  who  claim  to 
hold  a  position,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
intermediate  between  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
Low  Church,  or  evangelical,  party.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  other  bodies  of  men  holding  liberal  or  com- 
prehensive views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  fellowship. 

Side  by  side  with  these  various  shades  of  High  and  Low 
Church,  aiiiitiii-r  partv  of  adilTereiit  cliaractcr  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  Cluircli'  "f  Kn^'land.  It  is  called  by  different 
names  ;  .■Miidenitr,  ('atli'ilic,  -ir  lirnad  C/iiirch,  by  its  f rienila  ; 
Latitiiiliiiiiriiin  or  IiKhnViciit,  by  iJs  enemies.  lt.s  distinctive 
cliariioter  is  the  de-iru  of  conipreheiision.  Ita  watchwords  are 
charity  and  toleration.  Conybcare. 

Broad'cloth  (brad'klSth;  115),  n.  A  fine  smooth- 
faced woolen  cloth  tor  men's  garments,  usually  of  double 
width  (/.  €.,  a  yard  and  a  half) ;  —  so  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  woolens  tliree  quarters  of  a  yard  wide. 

Broad' en  (-'n),  ?'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Broadened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Broadening  (-'n-Tng).]  [From  Begad, 
a.]    To  grow  broad  ;  to  become  broader  or  wider. 

The  broadcjiiuff  sun  appears.  Wordsworth. 

Broad'en,  t.  t.  To  make  broad  or  broader ;  to  render 
more  broad  or  comprehensive. 

Broad'  gauge'  tgaj').  {Railroad)  A  wider  distance 
between  the  rails  than  the  "standard"  gauge  of  four 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  half.     See  Gauge. 

Broad''~horned'  (-homd'),  a.  Having  homs  spread- 
ing widely. 

Broad'lsh,  a.     Rather  broad  ;  moderately  broad. 

Broad'leal'  (brad'lef)*  "•  (Bat.)  A  tree  {Terminalia 
lalijolia)  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  whicli  is  used  for 
boards,  scantling,  sliingles,  etc. ;  —  sometimes  called  tho 
alvioiid  frcr,  frmii  tiie  shape  of  its  fruit. 

Broad'-leaved'  (brad'-levd'),  Broad'-lealed'  (-left'). 
a.     Having,'  lirniul,  or  relatively  broad,  leaves.         JCeals. 

Broad'ly,  "dr.     In  a  broad  manner. 

Broad'mouth'  (brad'moutli'')>  "■  (Zool.)  One  of  tho 
Eunihiiiii  id:r,  a  family  of  East  Indian  passerine  birds. 

Broad'ness,  n,  [AS.  bradnes.']  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  broad;  breadth;  coarseness;  grossness. 

Broad'piece'  (-pes'),  n.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
broader  than  a  guinea,  as  a  Carolus  or  Jacobus. 

Broad'  seal'  (brad'  sel').  The  great  seal  of  England  ; 
the  public  seal  of  a  country  or  state. 

Broad'seal',  v.  t.  To  stamp  with  the  broad  seal ;  to 
make  sure  ;  to  guarantee  or  warrant.     [_Obs,'\ 

Thy  presence  bruaiiseaU  our  delights  for  pure.    B.  Jonson. 

Broad'slde'  (brad'sid'),  n.  1.  {Xaut.)  The  side  of  a 
ship  above  the  water  line,  from  the  bow  to  the  quarter. 

2.  A  discharge  of  or  from  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship,  at  the  same  time. 

3.  A  volley  of  abuse  or  denunciation.    [CoUoq.'\ 

4.  {Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  containing  one  large  page, 
or  printed  on  one  side  only  ;  — called  also  broadsheet. 

Broad'spread'  (brad'sprgd'),  a.     Widespread. 

Broad'spread'ingiVf-    Spreading  widely. 

Broad'sword'  (brad'sord'),  n.  A  sword  with  a  broad 
blade  and  a  cutting  edge  ;  a  claymore. 

I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Broad'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.     Breadthwise.     lAr-chaic"] 

Brob  (brQb),  71.  [Cf.  Gael,  brog,  E.  brog,  n.]  {Carp.) 
A  peculiar  brad-shaped  spike,  to  be  driven  alongside 
the  end  of  an  abutting  timber  to  prevent  its  slipping. 

Brob'dlng-nag'i-an  (br5b'dTng-nSg'T-an),  a.  [From 
Brobdingniig,  a  country  of  giants  in  "  GulHver's  Trav- 
els."] Colcflsal  ;  of  extraordinary  lieight  ;  gigantic. 
^v.     A  giant.     [Spelt  often  Brobdignagian.'^ 

Bro-cade'  (brS-kad'),  n.  [Sp.  brocado  (cf.  It.  broc- 
cato,  F.  hrocart),  fr.  LL.  brocare  to  prick,  to  figure  (tex- 
tile fabrics),  to  emboss  (linen),  to  stitch.  See  Broach.] 
Silk  stuff,  woven  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  or  orna- 
mented with  raised  flowers,  foliage,  etc. ; — also  applied 
to  other  stuffs  thus  wrought  and  enriched. 

A  gala  suit  of  faded  brocade.  IT.  Irving. 

BrO-cad'ed  (-kad'ed),  a.  1.  Woven  or  worked,  as  bro- 
cade, with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  raised  flowers,  etc. 

Brocaded  flowers  o'er  the  gay  nnantua  shine.         Gay. 

2.  Pressed  in  brocade. 

Bro'cage  (bro'kSj),  n.    See  Brokerage. 

Broc'ard  (br5k'erd),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Broeardica,  Bro- 
cardiroriijii  opus,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons  by 
Burkhard ,  Bishop  of  Worms,  called,  by  the  Italians  and 
French,  Brocard."]  An  elementary  principle  or  maxim  ; 
a  short,  proverbial  rule,  in  law,  ethics,  or  metaphysics. 

The  legal  hrocard,  "  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,"  is  a 
rule  not  more  applicable  to  other  witnesses  than  tocnnscious- 
oeas.  Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 


Bro'oa-tel  (brG'kft-tCl),  n.  [F.  brocatelle,  it.  It.  t,Toc- 
cntrUo  :  <:i.  Sp.  brocatel.  Rce  Brocai-e.]  1.  A  kind  of 
coarne  brocade,  or  hgurcd  fabric,  used  chiefly  for  tapes- 
try, linings  for  carriages,  etc. 

2.  A  marble,  clouded  and  veined  with  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, and  red,  in  wlticli  tlio  yellow  usually  prevails.  It  is 
also  cilled  Sinitf  iiiorlilc,  from  its  locality. 

Bro'ca-tel'lo  (-t('t'l",j,  ii.    Same  as  Brocatel. 

Broc'co-11  (iMuk'k.j-lT),  n.  [It.  broccoli,  pi.  of  hroe- 
colo  h|irout,  cabbage  sprout,  dim.  of  brocco  splinter.  Bee 
BuoAtH,  n.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Cabbage  species  {Bras- 
sica  oleracea)  of  many  varieties,  resembling  the  cauli- 
flower. The  "curd,"  or  flowering  head,  is  the  part  uaed 
for  food. 

Broch'an-tlte  (brok'Sn-tlt),  n.  [From  Brochant  de 
Villierw,  a  French  mineralogist.]  {3fin.)  A  basic  sul- 
phate of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald-green  crystals. 

II  Bro'chti'  (brft'shu'),  a.  [F.]  Woven  with  a  figure  ; 
as,  broc/tc  goods. 

II  Broche  (broch).  n.    [F.]    See  Broach,  n. 

II  Bro-Cbure'  (bro-eln.ir'),  7).  [F.,  fr.  hrocher  to  stitch. 
See  Broach,  v.  i.]  A  printed  and  stitched  book  con- 
taining only  a  few  leaves  ;  a  pamphlet. 

Brock  (br5k),  n.  [AS.  broc,  fr.  W.  broch;  akin  to  Ir. 
&  Gael,  broc^  Com.  &  Armor,  broch;  cf.  Ir.  &  GaeL 
trcac  speckled.]    {Zo'61.)  A  badger. 

Or  with  pretense  of  chasing  thence  the  brock.    B.  Jonarm. 

Brock,  n.  [See  Brocket.]  {Zodl.)  A  brocket.  Bailey. 

Brooklet  (brOk'et),  n.  [OE.  broket,  F.  broquart  fallow 
deer  a  year  old,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  broach,  meaning 
point  (h*'iif-e  tine  of  a  horn).]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  male  red 
deer  two  years  old  ;  —  Bomctimes  called  brock. 

2-  {Zoi'il.)  A  small  South  American  deer,  of  several 
species  (ConssJis  superciliaris,  C.  rufu.s,  and  C.  auritus), 

Brock'lsh,  a.     Beastly ;  brutal.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

Brode'kln  (brod'kln),  n.  [F.  brodequin,  OF.  brosse- 
gntji,  fr.  OD.  bro.-ieken,  brosekin,  dim.  of  broos  buskin, 
j)rob.  fr,  LL,  byr.ia  leather,  Gr.  ^vpaa  skin,  hide.  Cf. 
Buskin.]  A  biibkin  or  half-boot.  [Written  also  brode- 
rpnn.]    Xobs.} 

Brog  (brOg),  n.  [Gael.  Cf.  Eeoc]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  joiner's  awl,  a  brad  awl,  a  needle,  or  a  small 
sharp  stick. 

Brog,  ?'.  /.  To  prod  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a 
lance  ;  also,  to  broggle.     [Scot.  &  Prov.'\    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bro'gan  (bro'gSn),  n.   A  stout,  coarse  shoe  ;  a  brogue. 

Brog'gle  (brSg'g'I),  V.  i.  [Dim.  of  Prov.  E.  brog  to 
broggle.  Cf.  Bkog,  n.]  To  sniggle,  or  fish  with  a  brog. 
[Prov.  Eng.']  Wright. 

Brogue  (brog),  n.      [Ir.  &  Gael,  brog  shoe,  hoof.] 

1.  A  stout,  coarse  shoe  ;  a  brogan. 

^W^  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  brogue 
was  made  of  horsehide  or  deerskin,  untanned  or  tanned 
with  the  hair  on,  gathered  round  tlie  ankle  with  a  thong. 
Tlie  name  was  afterward  given  to  any  shoe  worn  as  a  part 
of  tlie  Highland  costume. 

Clouted  broguoB,  patched  brogues ;  also,  brogues  stud- 
ded with  nails.    See  under  Clout,  v.  t. 

2.  A  dialectic  pronunciation ;  esp.  the  Irish  manner 
of  pronouncing  English. 

Or  take,  Ilibernia,  thy  etilt  ranker  brogue.        Lloyd, 

Brogues  (brogz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Breeches.]  Breeches. 
[Obs.'\  Shenstone. 

Broid  (broid),  v.  t.    To  braid.     [06.5.]  Chaucer. 

Broid'er  (-er),  v.  t.  [^imp.  &p.  p.  Broideeed  (,-erd).] 
[OE.  brnideii,  broudeii,  F.  broder,  confused  with  E. 
braid;  F.  broder  is  either  the  same  word  tisi  border  to 
border  (see  Border),  or  perh.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W. 
brathit  to  sting,  stab,  Ir.  &  Gael,  brod  goad,  prickle,  OE. 
brod  a  goad  ;  and  also  Icel.  broddr  a  spike,  a  sting,  AS. 
brord  a  point.]     To  embroider.     [--IrcAaic] 

They  shall  make  a  broidered  coat.       Ex.  iiviii.  4- 

BroWer-er  (-er),  v.    One  who  embroiders.    [Archaic'] 

Broid'er-y  (broid'er-J'),  n.     Embroidery.     [Archaic'] 
The  golden  broidery  tender  Jlilkah  wove.        TickcU. 

Broil  (broil),  n.  [F.  brouiller  to  disorder,  from  LL, 
brogilns,  broilus,  hrolium,  thicket,  wood,  park;  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  W.  brog  a  swelling  out.  OHG.  proil 
marsb,  G.  bri'ihl,  MHG.  brogen  to  rise.  The  meaning 
tumult,  confusion,  comes  apparently  from  tangled  rtn- 
dergrowth,  thicket,  and  this  possibly  from  the  meaning 
to  grow,  rise,  sprout.]  A  tumult ;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  a 
disturbance ;  a  brawl ;  contention ;  discord,  either  be- 
tween individuals  or  in  the  state. 

I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness  in  hu- 
man nature  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place  men  in 
wliat  situation  you  please.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Contention  ;  fray  ;  affray  ;  tumult ;  altercation; 
dissension  ;  discord  ;  contest ;  conflict ;  brawl ;  uproar. 

Broil,  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Broiled  (broild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Broiling.]  [OE.  broilen,  OF.  bruHlir,  fr. 
/)r?/7"rto  broil,  burn  ;  of  Ger.  origin  ;  cf.  MHG.  br'uejen,  G. 
hriihen,  to  scald,  akin  to  E.  brood.']  1.  To  cook  by  direct 
exposure  to  heat  over  a  fire,  esp.  upon  a  gridiron  over  coals. 

2.  To  subject  to  great  (commonly  direct)  heat. 

Broil,  V.  i.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  as 
meat  over  the  fire  ;  to  be  greatly  heated,  or  to  be  made 
uncomfortable  with  heat. 

The  planets  and  cnniets  had  been  broiVinff  in  the  sun.  Cheyne, 

Broll'er  (broil'er),  n.  One  who  excites  broils;  one 
who  engages  in  or  promotes  noisy  quarrels. 

What  doth  he  but  turn  broder,  .  .  .  make  new  libels  ograinet 
the  church  ?  Hammond. 

Broll'er,  n.     1.  One  who  broils,  or  cooks  by  broiling. 

2.  A  gridiron  or  other  utensil  used  in  broiling. 

3.  A  chicken  or  other  bird  fit  for  broiling.     [Colloq.] 
Broll'lng,  a.     Excessively  hot;  as,  a  broiling  sun-^ 

r..     The  act  of  causing  anjlhing  to  broil. 
Bro'kage  (bro'knj),  71.     See  Brokerage. 
Broke  (brok),  v.   i.     [See  Broker,  and  cf.  Brook.] 
1.  To  transact  business  for  another.     [P.]        Brome. 
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2.  To  act  as  procurer  in  love  matters;  to  pimp.  [06*.] 

We  do  want  a  certain  ueceesary  woman  to  broke  between 
them,  Cupid  said.  Fans/iawe. 

And  lir"l-i>s  with  all  that  can  in  Buch  a  Euit 
Corrupt  the  lender  honor  ol  a  maid.  ^haf.. 

Broke  (hrok),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Beeak. 

Bro'lJen  (bryk'n),  a.  [From  Break,  f.  (.]  1.  Sepa- 
rated into  parts  or  pieces  by  violence  ;  divided  into  frag- 
luents  ;  as,  a  hrokcn  cliain  or  roi>e  ;  a  hroU'n  disli. 

2.  Disconnected  ;  not  continuous  ;  also,  rough  ;  un- 
even ;  as,  a  broken  surface. 

3.  Fractured  ;  cracked  ;  disunited  ;  sundered ;  stramed 
apart ;  as,  a  broken  reed  ;  broken  frieudsliip. 

4.  Made  infirm  or  weak,  by  disease,  .age,  or  hardships. 
The  one  being  who  remembered  him  as  he  had  been  belore 

his  mind  was  tiroken. 

The  hrr:kev  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  hy  hie  tire,  and  laliced  the  mght  away. 
6.  Subdued;  humbled;  contrite. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  hroken  spirit. 

6.  Subjugated  ;  trained  for  use,  as  a  horse. 

7.  Crushed  and  ruined  as  by  sometliine  that  destroys 
hope  ;  bUghted.    "  Her  broken  love  and  life.'     O.  JUiol. 

8.  Not  carried  into  etfect ;  not  adhered  to  ;  violated  ; 
as,  a  broken  promise,  vow,  or  contract ;  a  broken  law. 

g  Ruined  financially ;  incapable  of  redeeming  prom- 
ises made,  or  of  paying  debts  incurred  ;  as,  a  broken 
bank  ;  a  brokeii  tradesman. 

10.  Imperfectly  spoken,  as  by  a  foreigner  ;  as,  broken 
English ;  imperfectly  spoken  on  account  of  emotion  ;  as, 
to  say  a  few  broken  words  at  parting. 

Amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave 
tenalors.  JUae,,„lo„. 

Broken  ground,  (u)  (.I/iV.)  Rough  or  uneven  ground  ;  as, 
the  troops  were  retarded  in  tlieir  .advance  by  brokn, 
oroinid.  lb)  Ground  recently  opened  witli  the  plow.  - 
Broken  lin6((.Vom.),  tlie  straight  lines  wliali  join  a  num- 
ber of  given  points  taken  in  some  specified  order.  —  Broken 
meat,  fragments  of  meat  or  other  food.  —  Broken  number. 
a  fraction.  —  Broken  weather,  misettled  weather. 

Bro'ken-backed'  (bro'k'n-bSkf),  n.  1.  Having  a 
broken  back  ;  as.  a  broken-backed  chair. 

2.  {-Xout.)  Hogged;  so  weakened  in  the  frame  as  to 
droop  at  each  end  ;  —  said  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

BrCken-bel'Uea  CbroTi'n-bel'lid),  a.  Having  a  rup- 
tured belly.     [/.'.]  „     .       ,,_ 

Bro'ken-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Having  the  spirits 
depressed  or  crushed  by  grief  or  despair. 

She  left  her  husband  almost  brokeii-lieetrtetl.    Macmilaij. 

Syn.— Disconsolate ;  heart-broken  ;  inconsolable ;  com- 
fortless ;  woe-begone ;  forlorn. 

Bro'ken-ly,  adr.  In  a  broken,  interrupted  manner  ; 
in  a  broken  state  ;  in  broken  language. 

The  pagans  worsliip  God  ...  as  it  were  brokeiihj  and  bv 
piecenuaf.  fJioK-i'itti. 

BroTten-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
broken ;  uiieveiine.ss.  Macaulay. 

2.  Contrition  ;  as,  brokenness  of  heart. 

Bro'ken  wind'  (wind').     (Far.)  The  heaves. 

Bro'ken-wlnd'ed,  a.  (Bir.)  Having  short  breath  or 
disordered  respiration,  as  a  horse. 

Bro'ker  (bro'ker),  n.  [OE.  brocour,  from  a  word 
akin  to  broken,  brxtken,  to  use,  enjoy,  possess,  digest,  fr. 
AS.  brucan  to  use,  enjoy;  cf.  Fries,  broker,!',  brocan- 
teur.  See  BnooK,  v.  <.]  1.  One  who  transacts  business 
for  another ;  an  agent.  , 

2.  (Law)  An  agent  employed  to  etfect  bargains  and 
contracts,  as  a  middleman  or  negotiator,  between  other 
persons,  for  a  comnensation  commonly  called  brokernge. 
He  takes  no  possession,  as  broker,  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  negotiation.  He  generally  contracts  in  the  names 
of  those  who  employ  him,  and  not  in  his  own.         Story. 

3.  A  dealer  in  money,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

4.  A  dealer  in  secondhand  goods.     \_Enej.'\ 
6.  A  pimp  or  procurer.     [Ot.?.]  Shak. 
Bill  broker,  one  who  buvs  and  sells  notes  and  bills  of 

exchange.  —  Curbstone  broker  or  Street  broker,  an  operator  i 
instockfllnotaiiu-nilj.-rof  the  Stock  E.viliaiigt')  who  ex- 
ecutes orders  by  ruiiiiiiig  from  ortice  to  (.ttice,  or  by 
transactions  on  the  street.  ['.  A.]-  Exchange  broker, 
one  who  buvs  and  sells  uiicurreiit  iiionry.  and  ci.Mls  in  ex- 
Changes  relating  to  money.—  Insurance  broker.  '>ne  who  is 
agent  in  procuring  insurance  on  vessels,  or  against  fire.  — 
Fawn  broker.  See  Pawnbroker.—  Real  estate  broker,  one 
who  buys  and  sells  lands,  and  negotiates  loans,  etc..  upon 
mortgage.  —  Ship  broker,  one  who  acts  as  agent  in  buying 
and  selling  sjiips,  procuring  freight,  etc. —Stock  broker. 
See  Stockbroker. 

Bro'ker-age  (bro'ker-Sj),  n.  1.  The  business  or  em- 
Iiloyiiient  of  a  liroker.  ,  Burke. 

2.  The  fee,  reward,  or  commission,  given  or  charged 
for  transacting  business  as  a  broker. 

BroTier-ly.  a.    Mean  ;  servile.    [Ohs.'\       li.  Jnmon. 

Bro'ker-y  (-5),  n.    The  business  of  a  broker.     [pbs.''\ 
And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting. 
And  tricks  belonging  \iu\obr<^cry.  Marlowe. 

BlO'klllg  (brykTiig),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  broker 
or  brokers,  or  to  brokerage.     [Obs.'\ 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown.     Shnl. 

BrO'ma  (hro'lni),  71.  [N'L.,  fr.  Gr.  ppifia  food,  ^iPpii- 
ir.fii' to  eat.]     1.  (.!/«;.)  Aliment ;  food.       Dnnr/lison. 

2.  A  light  form  of  prepared  cocoa  (or  cacao),  or  the 
drink  nuade  from  it.  ,    ,      ,     t 

Bro'mal  (liro'mtil),  n.  l/lromim  +  n/dchydcl 
(r/„iii.)  An  oily,  cobirlcM  fluid,  CBrj.COH,  related  to 
bromofijrin,  a.H  chloral  is  to  chloroform,  and  obtained  by 
the  .action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 

Bro'mate  (-mSt),  n.     {('hem.)  A  salt  of  bromic  acid. 

Bro'mate  (bro'mat),  r.  I.  (Med.)  To  combine  or  iui- 
pregnate  witli  bromine  ;  as,  bromafed  camphor. 

Brtynia-tol'D-glst  (bro'mi-tDl't-jIst),  n.     One  versed 

In  the  Hcienrc  of  foodtu 

Bro'inatol'o-ify  (-ij),  n.  [Or.  Ppil/io,  PpcVarot, 
food  +  •'"'/'/.]     The  Bcienco  of  aliments.  Jlmjiilison. 

II  Brome  (brCiii),  n.     [F.]     (CAcm.)  Sec  Bromine. 


Biome'  grass'  (brom'  gras').  [L.  Iromos  a  kind  of 
oats,  Gr.  |3p6no;.]  (Jiol.)  A  genus  (Bromus)  of  grasses, 
one  species  of  wliich  is  tlie  chess  or  cheat. 

Bro-me'li-a'ceoUS  (bro-me'lT-a'shiisi,  a.  [Named 
after  iii.,l  llmmd,  a  .Swedish  botanist.]  (Rot.)  Per- 
taining I",  or  resembling,  a  family  of  eu'lngeuous  and 
mostly  epiphytic  or  saxicolons  plants  of  wh'  -h  the  genera 
Tillandsia  and  Billberiiia  are  examples.  The  pineapple, 
though  terrestrial,  is  also  of  this  family. 

Bro'mic  (bro'mtk;  277),  a.  (C/iem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  bromine  ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
bromine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence  of  five,  or 
the  next  to  its  highest;  as,  bromic  acid. 

Bro'mlde  (bro'mid  or  brymid;  277),  I!.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  bromine  with  a  more  positive  radical. 
Bro'ml-nate  (bro'mi-iiat),  r.  t.  See  Bromate,  v.  I. 
Bro'mlno  (bro'min  or  -men),  n.  [Gr.  ^pw/io?  bad 
smell,  stink.  Cf.  Beome.]  (Chem.)  One  of  tlie  elements, 
rel.ated  in  its  chemical  qualities  to  chlorine  and  iodine. 
Atomic  weight  79.8.  Symbol  Br.  It  is  a  deep  reddish 
brown  liquid  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  emitting  a 
brownish  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  combi- 
nation it  is  found  in  minute  quantities  in  sea  water,  and 
in  many  saline  springs.  It  occurs  also  in  the  mineral 
bromyrite, 

Bro'mlsm  (brS'mTz'm),  n.  (Med.)  A  diseased  condi- 
tion produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  bromine  or  one 
of  its  compounds.  It  is  characterized  by  mental  dullness 
and  muscular  weakness. 

Bro'mlze  (bro'miz),  r.  t.  (Pholori.)  To  prepare  or 
treat  with  bromine ;  a-s,  to  bromize  a  silvered  plate. 

Brom'lite  (brSm'lit),  It.  [From  Bromley  Hill,  near 
Alston,  Cumberland,  England.]  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  lime,  intermediate  between  witherite  and 
strontianite  ;  —  called  also  atstonite. 

^ro'mo-ionn  (bro'mo-fSmO,?!.  [Bramine  -\-/ormy\.'\ 
(Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid,  CHBrj,  having  an  agreeable 
odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  produced  by  the  siinul- 
t.aneou3  action  of  bromine  and  caustic  potash  upon  wood 
spirit,  alcohol,  or  acetone,  as  also  by  certain  other  reac- 
tions. In  composition  it  is  the  s.Tnie  as  chloroform,  with 
the  substitution  of  bromine  for  chlorine.  It  is  somewhat 
simiUr  to  chloroform  in  its  effects.  Watts. 

Brom-pl'ciln  (brom-i>i'krTn  or  -pik'iln),  n.  [G. 
brompikrin;  brom  bromine -)-j)iA-rrasaure  picric_  acid.] 
(Chem.)  A  pungent  colorless  explosive  liquid,  CN02Br.i, 
analogous  to  and  resembling  chlorpicrin.  [Spelt  also 
brompikrin.'\ 
Brom'u-ret  (brSm'ij-rSt),  71.  See  Bromide._  [06.!.] 
Brom'y-rite  (-I-rit),  71.  {Bromine  ~  (ir.  ipyirpo?  sil- 
ver.] (Min.)  Silver  bromide,  a  rare  mineral ;  — called 
also  liromargyrite. 

II  Bron'Chl  (brSn'ki),  71.  pi.  (Anal.)  See  Bronchus. 
II  Bron'Clll-a  (brSn'kl-i),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ppoyxii, 
pi.  Cf.  Broschts.]  (.47ia(.)  The  bronchi,al  tubes  which 
arise  from  the  branching  of  the  trachea,  esp.  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  bronchi.  Dimithson. 
Bron'chl-al  (bron'kT-ol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bronchial.  See 
Bron-chi.i.]  (.inot.)  Belonging  to  the  bronchi  and  their 
ramifications  in  the  hnigs. 

Bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  the  descending  aorta,  ac- 
companving  the  bronchia  in  all  their  ramihcatioiis. — 
Bronchial  cells,  the  air  cells  terminating  the  broncliia. — 
Bronchial  elands,  glands  whose  functions  are  uiikiiowii, 
seated  along  tlie  bronchia.  —  Bronchial  membrane,  tlie 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchia.  -Bronchial  tubes, 
the  bronchi,  or  tlie  bronchia. 

BrOn'ClllC  (bronTtTk),  a.     (.innl.)  Bronchial. 
Bron'chl-ole  (broii'kI-51),  71.    (Anat.)  A  minute bron- 
clii.al  tube. 

Bron-chit'lc  (brSn-kTt'Tk),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bronchitis  ;  .as,  bronchilir  inttammation. 

Bron-chl'tis  (brSn-ki'tTs),  7i.      [Bronchus  +  -i(i.v.] 
(Med.)  Inflammation,  acnte  or  chronic,  of  the  broncliial 
I  tubes  or  any  part  of  them. 

I      Bron'chO  (bron'kb),  71.     [Sp.  ?)7-07;co  rough,  wild.]    A 

I  native  cr  a  Mexican  hors-c  of  small  size.    [Western  V.  S.] 

Bron'cho-cele    (broij'kii-sel),  77.     [Gr.  ppoyxoniiAt) 


Footprint  of  Brontozonm 
Sigunt'ium.     (V,) 
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1: Bron'tO-zo'nin  (brSn'to-zyttm),  n.  [NLi  fr.  Or. 
fipovrr)  thundL-r  -f-  ^tiJoi'  an- 
imal.] {l'iilt:on.)  An  ex- 
tinct animal  of  large  eize, 
kno\^^l  from  its  three-toed 
footprints  in  Mesozoic  sipid- 
stone. 

^^^  The  tracks  made  by 
these  rejitiles  are  found ' 
eigliteen  inches  in  length, 
and  were  formerly  referred 
to  gigantic  birds ;  but  the  i 
discovery  of  large  bipedal 
three-toed  dinosaurs  has 
suggested  that  they  were 
made  by  those  reptiles. 

Bronze  (brOnz  or  brouz  ; 
277).  n.  [F.  hronzCy  fr.  It. 
hronzo,  prob.  from  bruno 
bromi,  fr.  OHG.  hrim,  G. 
hraun.       See    Brown,    a.'\ 

1.  All  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  to  which  small  pro- 
portions of  ot^ier  metals, 
especially  zinc,  are  some- 
times added.    It  is  hard  and 

sonorous,  and  is  used  for  statues,  bells,  cannon,  etc.,  the- 
proportions  of  tlie  in^edients  being  varied  to  suit  thft 
particular  purposes.  The  varieties  containing  the  higher 
proportions  of  tin  are  brittle,  as  in  bell  metal  and  si>ecu- 
luni  metal. 

2.  A  statue,  bust,  etc.,  cast  in  bronze. 
A  print,  a  hrnnzc,  a  flower,  a  root.  Prior. 

3.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  the  color  of  bronze; 
also,  a  pigment  or  powder  for  imitating  bronze. 

4.  Boldness;   impudence;   "brass." 
Imbrowncd  with  native 'jroHte,  lo  !  ITcnloy  stands.  Pnpe. 

Aluminium  bronze.  See  under  Aluminium. —  Bronze  age, 
an  age  of  the  world  which  followed  the  stone  age,  and  wa& 
cliaracterized  liy  the  use  uf  iinpk-iueuts  and  ornaments  of 
1-  jpuei-  ui'  Drouze.— Bronze  powder,  a  metallic  powder,  used 
with  size  or  in  coiiitiiiiatmn  with  paintim.',  to  give  the  ap- 
p-nraiiff  of  hi-nnze.  eold.  '.i-  other  metal,  to  any  surface, 

Phosphor  bronze  o»'/ Silicious  oc  Silicium  brcnzc  are. 
made  hv  adduit;  phusphonis  and  silicon  respectively  to 
uidinary  hroui^e.  and  are  charactc-ized  by  great  tenacity. 

Bronze,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bronzed  (brBnzd  or 
broiizd);  ;>.  pr.  &  rb.  v.  Bronzing.]  [Cf.  F.  bionzer. 
See  Bronze,  n.'\  1.  To  give  the  appearance  of  bronze  to, 
bv  a  coating  of  bronze  powder,  or  by  other  means ;  to> 
niake  of  the  color  of  bronze  ;  as,  to  bronze  plaster  casts; 
to  bronze  coins  or  medals. 

Tlie  tall  bronze'!  black-cycd  strnnger.        TF.  Black. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  unfeeling  ;  to  brazen. 


P07V05  windpipe  +  kjjAtj  tumor.]     (Med.)  See  Goiter. 

Bron-choph'0-ny(brQn-k5f'S-nj?),  «.  [Gr.  pp6yxo<; 
windpipe  +  <J.aji'^  sound.]  A  modification  of  the  voice 
sounds,  by  which  they  are  intensified  and  heightened  in 
pitch ;  —  observed  in  auscultation  of  the  chest  in  certain 
cases  of  intro-thoracic  disease. 

Bron'cho-pneu-mo'nl-a  (brBnto-nu-mo'iu-a),  n. 
[fironrfiiis  +  pncuwNi't.l  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bronchi  and  luiig.s  ;  ratarrlial  pneumonia.  ^ 

Bron'chO-tom©  (br5n'kn-tom),  «.  [Gr.  ^poyxo?  wind- 
pipe +  TeVi'fii'  to  cut.]  (Sur^.)  Au  instrument  for  cut- 
ting into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Bron-chOt'O-my  (bi-nn-kot'o-my),  71.  (Snrp.)  An  in- 
cision into  tlie  win'lpipc  or  larvnix,  including  tlie  opera- 
tions of  Irnrlicalanni  and  lan/nf/ofomp. 

II  Bron'chus  (bron'kus),  v. :  pL  Bronchi  (-kiV  [Nu, 
fr.  Gr.  /ip6y\05  wiiiili^ipc.     Cf.  Bronchia.]     (Anat.)  One 
of  the  siileiivisioiis  f.f  the  trachea  or  windpipe  ;  esp.  one 
of  till-  two  pritnrirv  divisions. 
Bron'co  (bron'ku),  tu    Satne  as  Broncho. 
Brond  (brr.ii.l),  «.    \_^pp  Brand.]    A  sword.      {Ohs.^ 
Bron'tO'Ute(brrm'tri-lit),     \n.     [Gr.  ppoi'TiJ  -f  -htp, 
Bron'to-lith  (bron'tn-lTth),  I   -Ulh.'\    An  a.-rohte.  [7?.] 
Bron  tol'o-gy  (brun-tCFn-jJ).  "■     [Gr.  ppoi-nj  thvin- 
(lor  -|-  .^;7v.]     A  treatise  upon  thunder.  l)>irhe. 

II  Bron^tO-sau'rus  (bron'to-sa'rfls't,  V.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ppoi-TT  thunJer  -f  o-m'-po?  lizard.]  (Pidcon.)  A  genus  of 
Anu*ri<an  .lurassic  dinnKiurs.  A  length  of  sixty  feet  is 
believed  to  have  Iicen  attained  by  tliewe  reptiles. 

II  Bron'tO-the'rl-um  (brun'tu-t]i?'rT-um),  v.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  fipovrn  thunder  -{-  Oi^piov  beast.]  (P<dron.)  A  genus 
of  large  extinct  mammals  from  the  mioceno  strata  of 
wcHtern  North  America.  They  were  allioil  to  the  rhi- 
noceros, but  the  skull  bears  a  pair  of  powerful  horn  cores 
in  front  of  the  orbits,  ami  tho  foru  feet  were  four-toed. 
See  //I  tiff  rat  ion  in  Appendix. 


The  lawyer  wlio  bronzes  his  bosom  instead  of  his  fnrelieod. 

Sir  ]V.  ^cott. 

Bronzed  skin  disease.    (Pathol.)  See  Addison's  disease. 
Bronze'wlng''   (-wing').    "■     (Zodl.)  An  Australian 
piL[i'tU'it  th-'  g.-iiiis/V((Tp5,  of  several  species;  — so  called 
iT"Ui  its  briiiizf  phiiiiage. 

Bronz'ine  (brOuzTn),  «■  A  metal  so  prepared  as  to 
have  tlie  appearance  of  bronze.  —  a.  Made  of  bronzine  ,. 
resembling  bronze;  brouzelike. 

Bronz'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  communicating  to 
articles  in  metal,  wood,  clay,  plaster,  etc.,  the  appear- 
ance of  bronze  by  means  of  bronze  powders,  or  imit.itive 
painting,  or  by  chemical  processes.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  material  for  bronzing. 

Bronz'ist,  n.  One  who  makes,  huitates,  collects,  or 
deals  in,  bronzes. 

Bronz'ite  (-it),  n.     [Cf.  F.  bronzUe.']    (Min.)  A  vari- 
ety of  enstatite,  often  having  a  bronzelike  luster.    It  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  of  the  pyroxene  family. 
Bronz'y  (brunz'y).  n.     Like  bronze. 
Brooch  (broch  ;  277),  n.     [See  Broach,  t?.]     1.   An 
ornament,  in  various  fonns,  with  a  tongue,  pin,  or  loojv 
for  attaching  it  to  a  garment ;  now  worn  at  the  breast  by 
women  ;  a  breastpin.     Formerly  worn  by  men  on  tho  hat- 
Honor's  a  gootl  hnxx-h  to  wear  in  a  man's  Imt.    B.  Jonsnn. 
2.    (Pahit.)  A  painting  all  of  one  color,  as  a  sepiai 
painting,  or  an  India  ink  painting. 

Brooch,  r.  t.     iimp.  &  p.  p.  Brooched  (brocht).]    To 

adorn  as  with  a  brooch.     [/?.]  Shak. 

Brood  (brofid),  71.     [OE.  brod,  AS.  brod  ;  akin  to  D. 

hrnrd,  OHG.  briiot,  G.  brut,  and  also  to  G.  brii/ie  broth, 

MHG.  hriipje,  and  perh.  to  E.  brawn,  breath.  Cf.  Brbkd^ 

r.  ^]   1.  The  young  birds  hatched  at  one  time  ;  a  hatch  ; 

as,  a  brood  of  chickens. 

As  a  lien  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings.  Luke  xiii.  S4. 

A  hen  followed  by  a  bi-ood  of  ducks.        Spectator. 

2.  Tlie  j'oung  from  the  same  dam,  whether  produced 
at  the  same  time  or  not ;  young  children  of  the  same 
mother,  especially  if  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  offspring  ;. 
progeny  ;  as,  a  woman  with  a  Ifrond  of  children. 

Tlie  lion  roars  and  g!ut«  hi"  tawny  hrood.     Vordnivnrlh. 

3.  That  which  is  bred  or  produced  ;  breed  ;  species. 

FIockK  of  the  niry  binod, 
(Cranes,  geese  or  loiig-iitcked  Bwans).        Chapman. 

4.  (Mininff)  Heavy  waste  in  tin  and  copper  ores. 

To  8lt  on  brood,  to  ponder.    [Poetic]  Shak.. 

Brood,  n.     1.  Sitting  or  inclined  to  sit  on  eggs. 

2.  Kept  for  breeding  from;  as.  a  brood  mare;  brooS 
stnrk  ;  having  ynung;  us.  n  I >rood  row. 

Brood  (broTSd),  r.  i.  [ivip.  Sip.  p.  BROODED :  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  BuooDiNO.]  1.  To  Bit  on  and  cover  eggs,  as  a 
fowl,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  them  and  hatching  tho 
young ;  or  to  sit  over  and  cover  young, 
chickens,  in  order  to  warm  and  protect  them ; 
sit  quietly,  as  if  brooding. 

Bird»  nf  calm  sit  bvo-diitf}  on  the  charmed  wave.    Jtfdion. 

2.  To  have  the  mind  dwell  continiiouely  or  moodily  on 
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a  subject ;  to  think  long  aiul  anxiously  ;  to  he  in  a  state 
of  ^'loomy,  serious  thought;  —  UBually  followed  by  aver 
or  on;  ua,  to  brood  over  luiafortimeH. 

Jiiiii'tliiif/  on  unprolitulilo  pnld.  Dri/flen. 

Hi-nnrHnf? over  nil  thcic  mutteru,  tliu  inutliLT  It-lt  like  one  who 

has  fvtikctl  a  epirit.  Jlmvihorne. 

Wliou  with  downcast  ryes  wc  muRC  nml  InrMul.     Titini/.son. 

Brood  (broo'l),  1'.  t.  1.  To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cher- 
ish ;  as,  a  hi'ii  liroods  \wt  chickens. 

2.  To  clieri.sli  witli  care.     [7i'.] 

3.  To  think  anxiously  or  moodily  upon. 

You  Ml  flit  and  hrood  yniir  Borrows  on  u  throne.    Dnjden. 

Broofl'y  (iMfrrnKJ),  a.     inclined  to  brood.  Hay. 

Brook  (biook),  11.  [OE.  hrolc,  broke,  brook.  AS.  brdc ; 
akin  to  D.  hrock,  LG.  i/oA-, marsliy  ground,  OHO.  priioh, 
Q.  briich  uiarsli ;  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  K.  break,  so  tliat  It 
eipiifies  water  breakiug  througli  the  earth,  a  spring  or 
brook,  as  well  as  a  marsh.  See  Break,  v.  t.]  A  natural 
stream  of  water  smaller  than  a  river  or  creek. 

The  Lord  thy  God  bringcth  thee  uito  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water.  Deut.  viii.  7. 

Eniptics  itself,  ns  doth  an  inland  ?*rooA 
Into  the  main  ot  waters.  Shak. 

Brook,  r.  (.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Brooked  (broSkf) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  71.  BiiooKiNG.]  [OE.  broken,  hriiki'ii,  to  use,  en- 
joy, digest.  AS.  brucan  ;  akin  to  D.  'ji  briiiken  to  use, 
OHG.  pruhhan,  G.  brauchen,  gebruuc/ien,  Icel.  bruht, 
Gotli.  brukjiin,  and  L.  Jrui,  to  enjoy.  Of.  Fruit,  Bro- 
ker.]    1.  To  use;  to  enjoy.     [_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bear ;  to  endure ;  to  put  up  with ;  to  tolerate  ; 
as,  young  men  can  not  brook  restrauit.  Spenser. 

Slmll  wc,  who  could  not  brook  one  lard. 

Crouch  to  the  wicked  teu  ?  Maranla\/. 

3.  To  deserve  ;  to  earn.     [Obs."]  Sir  J.  llau-kins. 

Brook'lte  (-it),  n.  [Named  from  the  English  miner- 
alogist, H.  J.  Brooke.'^  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
titanic  oxide,  and  hence  identical  with  rutile  and  oeta- 
hedrite  in  composition,  but  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system. 

Brook''let  (brdGk'l^t),  n.    A  small  brook. 
Brook'llme'    (-lim').    n.     (Bot.)  A    plant    ( ^'eromca 


Beccabuiigii),  with  flowers,  usually  blue,  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes.    The  American  species  is  ('.  Americana.     [T 
merly  written  broklempe  or  bi-okli/mpe.'] 


Brook'    mlnV   (mint'),     (flo^)  See  Water  mint. 

BrOOk'sLde'  (-sid'),  7i.    The  bank  of  a  brook. 

Brook'weed'  (-wed'),  7k  {Hot.)  A  small  white- 
flowered  herb  (AW»io/!;5  Valerandi)  loxxml  usually  in  wet 
places  ;  water  pimpernel. 

Broom  (broom),  n.  [OE.  brom,  brnme,  AS.  brom; 
akin  to  LG.  bram,  D.  bi-em,  OHG.  bvamo  broom,  thorn- 
bush,    G.    brombeere    blackberry.      Cf.    Bramble,    ??.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  having  twigs  suitable  for  making 
brooms  to  sweep  with  when  bound  together ;  esp.,  the 
Cyiisus  scopariiis  of  Western  Europe,  wliich  is  a  low 
shrub  with  long,  straight,  green,  angular  branches,  mi- 
nute leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 

No  gypsy  cowered  o'er  fires  of  furze  and  broom.   W'>rdsworth. 

2.  An  implement  for  sweeping  floors,  etc.,  commonly 
made  of  the  panicles  or  tops  of  broom  corn,  bound  to- 
gether or  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handle  ;  —  so  called 
because  originally  made  of  the  twigs  of  the  broom. 

Butcher's  hrooia,  TLplantiBuscns  nri/fratu.s)  of  the  Smi- 
lax  family,  used  by  butchers  for  brooms  to  sweep  their 
blocks  ;  —  called  also  k^iee  holhj.  See  Cladophyll.  — 
Dyer's  broom,  a  species  of  mignonette  (7ii?.srr?rt  luieola), 
used  for  dyeing  yellow  ;  dyer  s  weed  ;  dyer's  rocket.— 
Spanish  broom.    See  under  Spanish. 

Broom,  v.  (.     {Saut.)  See  Bream. 

Broom'  corn'  (kSm').  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  Sorghum 
viilgnre,  having  a  jointed  stem,  like  maize,  rising  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on  a 
panicle  with  long  branches,  of  which  brooms  are  made. 

Broom'  rape'  (rap').  {Bot.)  A  genus  (Orobfinche)  of 
parasitic  plants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  have  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  spiked 
flowers,  and  grow  attached  to  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
as  furze,  clover,  flax,  wild  carrot,  etc.  Tlie  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  other  plants  related  to  this  genus, 
as  AphyUon  vnifioruvi  and  A.  Liidoviciannm. 

Broom'staff'(-8taf'),  n.  A  broomstick.   [Oft.?.]    Shnk. 

Broom'stlck'  (-stik'),  n.  A  stick  used  as  the  handle 
of  a  broom. 

Broom'y  (broom'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  broom; 
overgrown  with  broom  ;  resembling  broom  or  a  broom. 

If  land  grow  mossy  or  hronmy.  Murtimer. 

Brose  (broz),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  brofhas.  Cf.  Brewis, 
Broth.]  Pottage  made  by  pouring  some  boiling  liquid 
on  meal  (esp.  oatmeal),  and  stirring  it.  It  is  called  beef 
brose,  water  brof-e,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  (beef  broth,  hot  water,  etc.)  used.     IScot.! 

Brot'el  (brof'l).  a.     Brittle.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

BrOt'el-nesSi  n.     Brittleness.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Broth  (br5th;  115),  n.  [AS.  ftro^t ;  akin  to  OHG. 
?,rod,  brot;  cf.  Ir.  broth,  Gael.  brot.  V93.  Cf.  BitEwis, 
Brew.]  Liquid  in  which  flesh  (and  sometimes  other  sub- 
stances, as  barley  or  rice)  has  been  boiled  ;  thin  or  sim- 
ple soup. 

I  am  eure  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses  that  you  love 
broth  better  than  soup.  Addison. 

Broth'el  (brSth'Sl),  n.  [OE.  brothel,  brodel,  brethel, 
a  prostitute,  a  worthless  fellow,  fr.  AS.  bredSaji  to  ruin, 
destroy;  cf.  AS.  bre6(an  to  break,  and  E.  brittle.  The 
terra  brothel  house  was  confused  with  bordel  brothel. 
Cf.  BoRDEL.]  A  house  of  lewdness  or  ill  fame  ;  a  house 
frequented  by  prostitutes  ;  a  bawdyhouse. 

Broth'el-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  frequents  brothels. 

Broth'el-ry  (br5th'51-ry),  n.  Lewdness;  obscenity; 
a  biothel.  B.  Jnitson. 

Broth'er  (bruth'er),  75 .  ,■  p7.  Brothers  (-erz)  or  Breth- 
ren (brPtii'rSn).  See  Brethren.  [OE.  brother,  AS.  brO- 
tSor  ;  akiu  to  OS.  brothar,  D.  broeder,  OHG.  pruodar,  G. 


bruder,  Icel.  br5Sir,  Sw.  &  Dan.  broder,  Goth,  bropar, 
Ir.  tjrathair,  W,  hraicd^  pi.  brodi/r,  Litli.  brolis,  Lett, 
brahiis,  Hubs.  brat\  I'nl.  <V  Serv.  brat,  OSlav.  bratrii,  L. 
frater,  Skr.  bhriiti',  Zend  bratar  brother,  Gr.  t/ipaTrjp, 
^paTup,  a  clansman.  The  common  plural  is  Brothers  ; 
in  the  solemn  style.  Brethren,  OE.  pi.  brether,  brethrren, 
AS.  dat.  sing.  breSer,  noni.  pi.  brOSor,  brdSru.  V268. 
Cf.  Fblar,  Eratebnal.]  1.  A  male  person  who  has  the 
same  father  and  mother  with  another  pereon,  or  who  has 
one  of  them  oidy.  In  tho  latter  case  he  is  more  defl- 
nitely  called  a  half  brother,  or  brother  of  the  half  blood. 
Two  of  utt  in  the  churchyard  he. 
My  BiBter  and  my  hruthtr.  Wordm-ifrOt. 

2.  One  related  or  closely  united  to  another  by  some 
common  tie  or  interest,  as  of  rank,  profession,  member- 
ship in  a  society,  toil,  suffering,  etc.;  —  used  among 
judges,  clergymen,  monks,  physicians,  lawyers,  profess- 
ors of  religion,  etc.     *' A  firo^Aer  of  your  order."    Shuk. 

Wf  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brotlirrs. 

Fur  lie  tn-day  tliut  sheds  luB  blood  witli  niu 

Shall  be  my  hrafficr.  .Shak. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  resembles  auotlier  in  dis- 
tinctive qualities  or  traits  of  character. 

lie  also  that  ifl  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  in  a 
great  waeter.  J'r"f.  xvm.'j. 

Thfit  April  mora 
Of  this  the  very  hrollur.  IW'rdsworth. 

0^^  In  Scripture,  the  term  bro/hrr  is  applied  to  a  kins- 
man by  blood  more  remnt--  than  a  son  of  tin-  Kame  par- 
ents, as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob  and  La- 
ban.  In  a  more  general  sense,  brother  or  brethren  is  used 
ioT  feUoiv-niun  ov  jcUoiv-men. 

For  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  ot  ihvw  I'n  thr-  n,  men  of  men  ?  Mdtnn. 
Brother  Jonathan,  a  InminroiiH  'lesignation  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stati's  (:nll(-rliv*ly.  Tlie  phrase  is  said 
to  have  orii^inati'd  from  Wasliinj^tou's  referring  to  the 
patriotic  ifoiKttlian  Trumbull,  governor  of  ConniM-tieut.  as 
"BrotliiT  Joii.ithan."  —  Blood  brother.     See  under  Blood. 

Broth'er  (I>ruth'er),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Brothered 
(-erd).]  To  make  a  brother  of  ;  to  call  or  treat  as  a 
brother  ;  to  admit  to  a  brotherhood.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Broth'er  ger'man  (jer'man).  {Lau-)  A  brother  by 
both  tlie  father's  and  mother's  side,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  uterine  lirother,  one  by  the  mother  only.       Bonvirr. 

Broth'er-hood  (bruth'er-h6&d),n.    [Brother -{- -hood.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  brothers  or  a  brother. 

2.  An  assoeiation  for  any  purpose,  as  a  society  of 
monks  ;  a  fraternity. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  —  especially  those  of  the  same  profession  ;  as, 
the  legal  or  medical  brotherhood. 

4.  Persons,  and,  poetically,  things,  of  a  like  kind. 

A  hrntherbood  of  venerable  trees.     Wnrdfrn-urth. 

Syn.  — Frateniity  ;  association;  fellowship;  sodality. 

Broth'er-ln-law'  (-Tn-la'),  "■;  ;?'•  Brothers-in-law 
(bruth^rz-).  The  brother  of  one's  husband  or  wife  ; 
also,  the  husband  of  one'a  sister ;  sometimes,  the  hus- 
band of  one's  wife's  sister. 

Broth'er-11-ness  (bruth'er-lI-nSs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brotherly- 

Broth'er-ly  (bruth'er-ly),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
brothers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers ;  becoming  to 
brothers  ;  kind  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  brotherly  love. 

Syn.  — Fraternal;  kind;  affectionate;  tender. 

Broth'er-ly,  ado.  Like  a  brother ;  affectionately  ; 
kindly.     *'  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him."  Shak. 

Broud'ed  (broud'Sd),  p.  a.  Braided  ;  broidered.  [06s.] 
Alle  his  clothes  6roH(/e(/ up  and  down.        Chancer. 

Brongh'am  (broo'nm  or  broom),  n.  A  light,  close 
carriage,  with  seats  inside  for  two  or  four,  and  the  fore 
wheels  so  arranged  as  to  turn  short. 

Brow  (brou),  n.  [OE.  brour,  bruu-e,  AS.  Irn  ;  akin 
to  AS.  br^u\  bredw,  eyelid,  OFries.  bre.  D.  braauu;  Icel. 
bra,  brun,  OHG.  prawa,  G.  braue,  OSlav.  bruv'i,  Rus?. 
brove,  Ir.  brat,  Ir.  &  Gael,  abhra.  Armor,  abrant,  Gr. 
tM^pus,  Skr.  bhru.  Cf.  Bray  a  bank,  Bridge.]  1.  The 
prominent  ridge  over  the  eye,  with  the  hair  that  covers 
it,  forming  an  arch  above  the  orbit. 

And  his  arched  hmw,  pulled  o'er  hi?  eyes, 

With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  wise.       CliurchiU. 

2.  The  hair  that  covers  the  brow  (ridge  over  the  eyes) ; 
the  eyebrow. 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.     ShaL: 

3.  The  forehead  ;  as,  a  feverish  brou-. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.  ShaJ,. 

4.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 

To  whom  thus  Sotan  with  contemptuous  f/i-iTif.    Jfilt'in. 
He  told  them  with  a  masterly  bvoiv.  Milfim. 

5.  The  edge  or  projecting  upper  part  of  a  steep  place  ; 
as,  the  broui  of  a  precipice  ;  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

To  bend  the  brow.  To  knit  the  brows,  to  frown ;  to  scowl. 
Brow, ''.  t.    To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  be  at,  or  form,  the 
edge  of.     [/'.] 

Tending  mv  flocks  hard  bv  i"  the  hilly  crofts 

That  hriiw  tliis  l)ottom  glade.  Miiton. 

Brow'beat'  (-bet'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Browbeat;;),  p. 
Browbeaten  (-bef'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Browbeating.] 
To  depress  or  bear  down  with  haughty,  stern  looks,  or 
with  arrogant  speech  and  dogmatic  assertions  ;  to  abash 
or  disconcert  by  impudent  or  abusive  words  or  looks  ;  to 
bully  ;  as,  to  browbeat  witnesses. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  hmn-heaten.     W.  Tning. 

Browlieat'lng,  n.     The  act  of  bearing  down,  abash- 
ing, or  disconcerting,  with  stem  looks,  supercilious  man- 
ners, or  confident  assertions. 
The  imperious  hrowhcalings  and  scorn  of  great  men.  V Estrange. 

Browliound'  (-boimd'),  a.  Crowned ;  having  the 
head  encircled  as  with  a  diadem.  Shak. 

BrOWd'yng  (broud'Ing),  n.     Embroidery.     [Obs.} 

Of  goldsmithryc,  of  browdyno,  and  of  steel.      Chaucer. 


Browed  (broud),  a.  Having  (such)  a  brow  ;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  dark-/yrf*«-e//,  Htvrti-Or owed. 

Brow'less  (brou'lesj,  a.  Without  shame.  L.Addison. 

Brown  (broun),  a.  [Compar.  Browner  (-Br) ;  superL 
Browneht.J  [OE.  brun,  hroun,  AS.  bran;  akin  to  D. 
bruin,  OHG.  hriin,  Icel.  brunn,  Sw.  brun,  iJan.  bruun^ 
G.  braun,  Lith.  brunas,  Skr.  Imbhru.  V93.  253.  Cf. 
Bruin,  Beaver,  Burnish,  Brunette.]  Of  a  dusky  color, 
of  various  shades  between  black  and  red  or  yellow. 

CheckH'jroit'Ti  kh  the  oak  leaves.       Zona/tll^iO- 

Brown  BesB,  the  old  regulation  tlintlock  Hmoothbore 
musket,  with  bronzed  barnd,  fonncrly  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Brown  bread,  la}  ])ark  <olori'(l  brea-l ;  esp,  a 
kind  made  of  unbolted  wlii-at  Hour,  isomctimes  called  us 
Uw  United  States  (Jraham  bread.  "  \h:  would  mouth 
with  a  beggar  thougli  she  nmclt  I, mini  Ijrcad  and  garlic.'* 
Shak.  ib)  Dark  colored  hn-ad  made  of  rye  meal  and 
Indian  meal,  or  of  wheat  au't  rye  or  Indian;  rye  and 
Indian  bread.  [If.  .V.|  Brown  coal,  wood  coal.  Bee  LlG- 
nitk.  —  Brown  hem^itlto  "/  Brown  Iron  ore  (Mai.),  th* 
hydrous  iron  oxid'-,  liiuoiilti-,  uhich  has  a  brown  streak. 
See  LiMoNlTE.  —  Brown  hoUand.  See  under  Holland. — 
Brown  paper,  dark  colored  paper,  esp.  coarse  wrapping 
paper,  made  of  unbleached  materials.—  Brown  «par  (Aiin.i, 
a  ferruginous  variety  of  dolomite,  in  part  identical  with 
ankerite.  —  Brown  etono.  See  Brownstone.  —  Brown  stout, 
a  strong  kind  of  porter  or  malt  lifpior.  —  Brown  study,  a 
state  of  mental  abstraction  or  serious  reverie.   H'  Irriwj. 

Brown,  n.  a  dark  color  hiclining  to  red  or  ye  How  _, 
resulting  from  tlie  mixture  of  red  and  black,  or  of  red, 
black,  and  yellow  ;  a  tawny,  dusky  hue. 

Brown,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Browned  (bround) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  BRowNiNa.]     1.  To  make  brown  or  dusky. 
A  tremblinj:  twilif^ht  o'er  t)ie  welkin  moves, 
Jiroiviis  the  dim  void  and  darkeuh  deep  the  groves.  Harlow, 

2.  To  make  brown  by  scorching  sliglitly  ;  as,  to  brown 
meat  or  flour. 

3.  To  give  a  bright  brown  color  to,  as  to  gun  barrels,, 
by  forming  a  thin  coat  of  oxide  on  their  surface.        l/'re. 

Brown,  v.  i.     To  become  brown. 

Brown'back'  (-bSk'),  n.  iZo'61.)  The  dowitcher  or 
retl-breasted  snipe.     See  Dowitcher. 

Brown'  bill'  (l^Tl')-  [Brown  +  bill  cutting  tool.]  K 
bill  or  halberd  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries.  See  4tli 
Bill. 

Manv  a  time,  hut  for  a  eallet,  my  brainpan  had  been  cleft 

wUh  a' f iron- n  hill.  Sfiiik. 

p^  The  black,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  brown 
bill,  was  a  kind  of  halberd,  the  cutting  part  hooked  like  a 
woodman's  bill,  from  the  back  of  which  projected  a 
.spike,  and  another  from  the  head.  Grose. 

Brown'i-an  (-T-«n),  a.  Pertaining  to  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  who  first  demonstrated  (about  1827)  the  com- 
monness of  the  motion  described  below. 

Brownlan  movement,  the  peculiar,  rapid,  vibratory 
movement  exhibited  by  the  microscopic  particles  of  sub- 
stances when  suspended  in  water  or  other  fluids. 

Brown'le  (brounl),  n.  [So  called  from  its  supposed 
tawny  or  sivarthy  color.]  An  imaginary  good-natured 
spirit,  who  was  supposea  often  to  perform  important 
services  around  the  house  by  night,  such  as  thrashing, 
churning,  sweeping.     [Scot."] 

Brown'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  a. 
brown  color,  as  to  gun  barrels,  etc. 

2.  {Masonry)  A  smooth  coat  of  brown  mortar,  usually 
the  second  coat,  and  the  preparation  for  the  finishing 
coat  of  plaster. 

Brown'ish,  a.    Somewhat  brown. 

Brown'lsm  (broun'Tz'm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  viewa 
or  teachings  of  Robert  Brown  or  the  Brownists.    Milton. 

Brownlsm,  n.  {Med.)  The  doctrines  of  the  Bnmo- 
nian  system  of  medicine.     See  Brunonian. 

Brown'lst,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Robert 
Brown,  of  England,  in  the  IGth  century,  who  taught  that 
everj"  church  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself  wheu 
organized,  and  consists  of  members  meeting  in  one  place, 
having  full  power  to  elect  and  depose  its  officers 

Brown'lst,  n.  {Med.)  One  who  advocates  the  Bruno- 
nian system  of  medicine. 

Brcwn'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  brown. 

Now  like  I  brown  (O  lovelv  brown  thy  hair)  ; 

Only  i'l  browtwcss  beauty  dwelleth  there.  Drayton. 

Brown'Stone'  (-ston').  "•  A  dark  variety  of  sand- 
stone, murh  u.sed  for  building  purposes. 

Brown'  thrush'  (thrush').  {Zo'61.)  A  common  Amer- 
ican   singing    bird    {Harjwrhyn- 
chus  ri//us),  allied  to  the  mocking 
bird  ;  —  alsocalled  6ro)cn  thrasher. 

Brown'wort'(-wQrt').7i.  {Bot.) 
A  speeie-s  of  figwort  or  Scrophula- 
ria  {S.  rernalis),  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  mostly  peren- 
nials with  inconspicuous  coarse 
flowers. 

Brown'y  (broun'y-)i  f-  Brown, 
or  somewhat  brown.  '■'■  Browny 
lock.'?."  Shak. 

BrOW'pOst'  (brou'post''),  »■ 
{Carp.)  A  beam  that  goes  across 
a  building. 

Browse  (brouz\  n.  [OF.  brost, 
broust,  sprout,  shoot,  F.  bi'out  browse,  browsewood,  prob. 
f r.  OHG.  burst,  G.  borste,  bristle ;  cf.  also  Armor,  brousta 
to  browse.  See  Bristle,  n..  Brush,  »i.]  The  tender 
branches  or  t%vigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of 
cattle  and  other  animals  ;  green  food.  Spenser, 

Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  eteed. 
On  brvH-sc,  and  corn,  and  flowery  mendowt  feed.  Dryden. 

Browse,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Browsed  (bronzd) :  p.  pr. 
Jt  vb.  n.  Browsing.]  [For  broust ,  OF.  brouster.  bnister, 
F.  bronter.  See  Browse,  7i.,  and  cf.  Brut.]  1.  To  eat 
or  nibble  oflf,  as  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  slirubs.  etc. ; 
— said  of  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  some  other  animals. 
Yea.  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  fihects. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  hrow*edst.  Shat. 


Brown  Thrush  (}4). 


use,    unite,  rude,   full,   iip,   ftrn ;     pity;     food,    fobt;     out,    oil;     chaix;     eo;     sing,   ink;     then,   thin ;     boN ;     zli  =  r  in  azure. 
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2.  To  feed  on,  a3  pasture ;  to  pasture  on  ;  to  graze. 

Fields  .  .  .  browsed  by  dfep-uddcred  kine.       Ttnin'json. 

Browse  (brouz),  r.  i.  1.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches 
or  shoots  of  shrubs  or  trees,  as  do  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer. 

2-  Tu  pasture  ;  to  feed  ;  to  nibble.  Shak. 

Brows'er  (brouz'er),  7i.     An  animal  that  browses. 

Browse'wood'  (brouz'w(iSd')j  "■  Shrubs  and  bushes 
upon  wliich  animals  browse. 

Brows'lng,  n.  Browse ;  also,  a  place  abouDding  witli 
shrubs  where  animals  may  browse. 

Browsings  for  the  doer.  Jlowell. 

Brow'spot'  (brou'spStOi  n.  {Zo'ul.)  A  rounded  organ 
between  the  eyes  of  the  frog  ;  the  interocular  gland. 

i'Bru-ang'(broo-5ng'),7i.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'ul.)  The 
3I;ilayan  sun  bear. 

Bru'clne  (bru'sTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bnicine,  fr.  James 
Bruce,  a  Scottish  traveler.]  {Chem.)  A  powerful  vege- 
table alkaloid,  found,  associated  with  strycluiine,  in  the 
-seeds  of  different  species  of  Strychnos,  especially  in  the 
Khz  vomica.  It  is  less  powerful  "than  atrychuine.  Called 
also  hrucia  and  brucina. 

Bm'cite  (-sit),  ti.  [Named  after  Dr.  A.  Snice  of  New 
York.]  (3/m.)  (a)  A  white,  pearly  mineral,  occurring 
thm  and  foliated,  like  talc,  and  also  fibrous ;  a  native 
magnesium  liydrate.    {b)  The  mineral  chondrodite.    [R.} 

Bruck'eled  (briik''ld),  a.  Wet  and  dirty  ;  begrimed. 
[lObs.  or  Di'iL'}  Herrick. 

I!  Bnili(brfi),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  [Native  name.]  The  rhesus 
unonkey.    See  Rhesus. 

Bni'ill  (brii'Tn),  n.  [D.  bniin  brown.  In  the  epic 
poem  of  "RejTiard  the  Fox  "  tlie  bear  is  so  called  from 
liis  color.  See  Brown,  a.]  A  bear  ;^  so  called  in  pop- 
ular tales  and  fables. 

Bruise  (bniz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bruised  (bruzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  th.  11.  Bbcising.]  [OE.  briisen,  bn'sen,  brosen^ 
bresen,  AS.  brysnn ;  or  fr.  OF.  bruiser,  bruisier,  brusery 
to  break,  shiver,  perh.  from  OHG.  brochisun.  Cf.  Break, 
V.  ^]  1.  To  injure,  as  by  a  blow  or  collision,  without 
laceration ;  to  contuse  ;  as,  to  bruise  one's  finger  with  a 
liammer;  to  bruise  the  bark  of  a  tree  with  a  stone  ;  to 
■bruise  an  apple  by  letting  it  fall. 

2.  To  break,  as  in  a  mortar;  to  bray,  as  minerals, 
roots,  etc.  ;  to  crush. 

Nor  hniifc  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs.       Shah. 
.  Syn.  — To  pulverize  ;  bray  ;  triturate  ;  pound;  contuse. 

Bruise,  v.  i.     To  fight  with  the  fists  ;  to  box. 

Bruising  was  considered  a  fine,  manly,  old  EnsHsh  cuetom. 

J'iiHckeray. 

Bruise,  n.  An  injury  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  to 
-plants,  fruit,  etc.,  with  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument,  or 
by  collision  witli  some  other  body ;  a  contusion ;  as,  a 
bruise  on  the  head ;  bruises  on  fruit. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  sound- 
nesB  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  hruiscs.  Jsa.  i.  6. 

Bruls'er  C-er),  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  bruises. 

2.  A  boxer  ;  a  pugilist.  Ji.  Browning. 

Like  a  new  bruiser  on  Broughtonic  sand, 

Amid  the  lists  our  hero  takes  his  stand.     T.  tVarton. 

3.  A  concave  tool  used  in  grinding  lenses  or  the  spec- 
ulums  of  telescopes.  Knight. 

Brulse'wort'  (-wOrV),  n.  A  plant  supposed  to  heal 
brui.^es,  as  the  true  daisy,  the  soapwort,  and  the  comfrey. 

Bruit  (brut),  n.  [OE.  bruit,  brut,  noise,  bruit,  F. 
hrui(,  fr.  Lh.  brnrjitus ;  cf.  L.  rugire  to  roar;  perh.  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  source  of  E.  bray  to  make  a  harsh  noise, 
Armor,  brad  bruit.]     1.  Report;  rumor;  fame. 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring:  you  many  friends.     Shak. 

2.  [French  pron.  brwe.]  (Med.)  An  abnormal  sound 
of  several  kinds,  heard  on  auscultation. 

Bruit,  V.  t.  [imp.  ik  p.  p.  Bruited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bruiting.]    To  report;  to  noise  abroad. 

I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited.       ShnJc. 

)' Bru'malre'  (bru/mSr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  bj'umn  win- 
ter.] The  second  month  of  the  calendar  adopted  by  tlie 
first  Frencli  republic.  It  began  thirty  days  after  the 
auttnnnal  equinox.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Bru'mal  (brji'mal),  a.  [L.  brunialis,  fr.  bruma  win- 
ter :  cf .  F.  brumal.']  Of  or  pertainuig  to  winter.  "  The 
hrunxnl  solstice."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Brume  (brjim),  n.  [F.  bnime  winter  season,  mist,  L. 
-bruma  winter.]  Mist;  fog;  vapors.  "The  drifting 
Irume.'^  Longfellow. 

Bnun'ma-gem  (brum'md-jem),  n.  [Birmingham 
(formerly  Bromwycliani),  Eng.,  "the  great  mart  and 
manufactory  of  gilt  toys,  cheap  jewelry,*' etc.]  Coun- 
terfeit; gaudy  but  worthless;  sham.  [Slang']  "These 
Brmnmagrm  gentry."  Lady  D,  Hardy. 

Bru'mbus  (bru'mua),  n.     Foggy  ;  misty. 

Brun  'brun),  n.  [See  Bouen  a  brook.]  Same  as  Burn, 
abroipk.      [Svot.] 

BrU-nette'  (bru-nef),  n.  [F.  brnnct,  brunette,  brown- 
ish, diui.  of  brun,  bruuf,  brown,  fr.  OHG.  bran.  See 
Brown,  a."]  A  girl  or  woman  with  a  womewhat  brown  or 
dark  complexion.  —  n.     Having  a  dark  tint. 

Brun'lon  (brfin'yun),  n.  [P.  brugnon  (cf.  It.  hrugna, 
prugnn),  fr.  L.  prununi.     Sec  1'rune,  n.]     A  nectarine. 

BrU-no'nl-an  (brjl-no'nT-</u),  «.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
vented by,  Brown',  —  a  term  applied  to  a  syRtem  of 
medicine  promulgated  in  the  18tli  century  by  .John 
Brown,  of  Bcotlanr],  the  fumlamental  doctrine  of  whi'h 
wafl,  tliat  life  is  a  state  of  excitation  produced  by  the 
normnl  artion  of  external  agents  upon  the  body,  and 
that  'IiHcaMf  consiHts  in  excens  or  deficiency  of  excitation. 

Bnins'wlck  black''  OdSk').    See  Japan  black. 

Bruns'wlck  green'  ( hrflnz'wTk  gren').  [O.  Braun- 
ScUurig'-r  griin,  tirHt  ni.ad(f  at  Brunswick,  in  Germany.] 
An  f'xyfhlnride  of  eopjter,  used  as  a  greirn  i)igment ;  alao, 
a  carhonate  of  copper  similarly  employed. 

Brunt  (brCnt),  71.  [OE.  bnait,  brunt,  fr.  led.  hrunn 
to  ruBh ;    cf.   Ici-1.   brmna   to  bum.     Cf.  Burn,  v.  f.] 

1.  The   heat,  or   utinont  violence,  of   on  onset;    tl: 


strength  or  greatest  fury  of  any  contention ;  as,  the 
brunt  of  a  battle. 

2.  The  force  of  a  blow;  shock;  collision.  "And 
heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball."  Hudibras. 

It  is  instantly  and  irrecoverablv  scattered  by  our  first  hmnt 
with  some  real  a0air  of  cununoii  lilt.  /.  Twjlor. 

Brush  (brush),  n.  [OE.  brusche,  OF.  broche,  broce, 
brosse,  brushwood,  F.  hrosse  brush,  LL.  brusUct,  b?'uscia, 
fr.  OHG.  brusta,  burst,  bristle,  G.  borste  bristle,  btirste 
brush.  See  Bristle,  7i.,  and  cf.  Browse.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment composed  of  bristles,  or  other  like  material,  set  in 
a  suitable  back  or  handle,  aa  of  wood,  boue,  or  ivory, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  iu  removing  dust  from 
clothes,  laying  on  colors,  etc.  Brushes  have  ditierent 
shapes  and  names  according  to  their  use ;  as,  clothes 
brush,  paint  brush,  tooth  brush,  etc. 

2.  The  bushy  tail  of  a  fox. 

3.  (Zoul.)  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  mandibles. 

4.  Branches  of  trees  lopped  olf  ;  brushwood. 

B.  A  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  ;  the  shrubs  and 
small  trees  iu  a  wood  ;  underbrush. 

6.  (Elec.)  A  bundle  of  flexible  wires  or  thin  plates  of 
metal,  used  to  conduct  an  electrical  current  to  or  from 
the  commutator  of  a  djTiamo,  electric  motor,  or  similar 
apparatus. 

7.  The  act  of  brushing  ;  as,  to  give  one's  clothes  a 
brush  ;  a  rubbing  or  grazing  with  a  quick  motion  ;  a  light 
touch  ;  as,  we  got  a  brush  from  the  wheel  as  it  passed. 

tAs  leaves]  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
cU  Jrum  their  bouyhs.  SJiak. 

8.  A  skirmish ;  a  slight  encounter ;  a  shock  or  col- 
lision ;  as,  to  have  a  brush  with  an  enemy. 

Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strons. 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  bntshcs  of  the  war.  Sfial. 

9.  A  short  contest,  or  trial,  of  speed. 

Let  us  cnJLiy  a  brusfi  across  the  country.     ComhUl  Mag. 

Electrical  brush,  a  form  of  the  electric  discharge  charac- 
terized by  a  brushlike  appearance  of  luminous  rays  di- 
verging from  an  electrified  body. 

Brush,  r.  t.  [imp.  &_p.  p.  Brushed  (brusbt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Brushing.]  [OE.  bruschen ;  cf.  F.  brosser. 
See  Brush,  7i.]  1.  To  apply  a  brush  to,  according  to  its 
particular  use ;  to  rub,  smooth,  clean,  paint,  etc.,  with  a 
brush.     "  A*  by'ushes  his  hat  o'  mornings."  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  iu  passing,  or  to  pass  lightly  over,  as  with 
a  brush. 

Some  spread  their  sailes.  some  with  strong  oars  sweep 
The  waters  smootli,  and  brush  the  buxom  wave.     I^airfax. 
ISrushcd  with  the  kiss  of  rustling  wings.  Milton. 

3.  To  remove  or  gather  by  brushing,  or  by  an  act  like 
that  of  brushing,  or  by  passing  lightly  over,  as  wind  ;  — 
commonly  with  off. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 

"VVitli  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen.      Shak. 

And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew.      2IHtun. 

To  brash  aside,  to  remove  from  one's  way,  as  with  a 

brush.  —To  brush  away,  to  remove,  as  with    a  brush  or 

brushing  motion.  —  To  brush  up,  to  paint,  or  make  clean 

or  bright  ^\ith  a  brush  ;  to  cleanse  or  improve ;  to  renew. 

You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I  have 

done  my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbors.  I'ope. 

Brush,  1*.  i.  To  move  nimbly  in  haste ;  to  move  eo 
lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  as,  to  brush  by. 

Snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  oU  like  the  wind.     Gold.-tmith. 

Brush'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  brushes. 

Brush'l-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  resembling  a 
brush  ;  brushlike  condition  ;  sbagginess.      Dr.  II.  More. 

Brush'lng,  a.  1.  Constructed  or  used  to  brush 
witli ;  as,  a  brushing  machine. 

2.  Brisk;  light;  "as,  a  6ri/i/(»i^  gallop. 

Brush'lte  (-it),  n.  [From  George  J.  Brush,  an  Amer- 
ican mineralogist.]  i.^/in.)  A  white  or  gray  crystallme 
mineral,  consisting  of  tbe  acid  phosphate  of  calcium. 

Brush'  tur'key  (tflr'ky).  {Zo'dl.)  A  large,  edible, 
gregarious  bird  of  Australia 
(Tfdegalla  Lathanii)  of  the 
family  Megopodidx.  Also 
applied  to  several  allied  spe- 
cies of  New  Guinea. 

C^^"  The  brush  turkeys  live 
in  tbe  "brush,"  and  con- 
struct a  common  nest  by  col- 
lecting a  laree  lieap  of  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  wliich 
generates  heat  sufticieut  to 
hatch  the  numerous  eggs  (sometimes  half  a  bushel)  de- 
posited iu  it  by  the  females  of  tlie  fiock. 

Brush'  Wheer  (hwel')-     1-  A  wheel  without  teeth, 

used  to  turn  a  similar  one 
by  the  friction  of  bristles  or 
something  brushlike  or  soft 
att.acbed  to  the  circmnfer- 
ence. 

2.  A  circular  revolving 
brush  used  by  turners,  lap- 
idaries, silversmiths,  etc., 
for  polishing. 

Brush'wood   (-wdod),  n.     1. 

coppice  of  small  trees  and  shrubs. 

2.  Small  branches  of  trees  cut  off. 

Brush'y.  <'.     Ilosembling  a  bniRh  ;  shaggy;  rough. 

Brusk  (hri5Bk),  n.     Same  as  Brusque. 

BrusQUe  (Ijruosk),  a.  [F.  brusfjue,  from  It.  brusrn 
bruwpie,  tart,  sour,  perh.  fr.  L.  (ritis)  labru.icn  wild 
(vine);  or  cf,  OHG.  bruttisc  grim,  fr.  brufti  terror.] 
Rough  and  prompt  in  manner  ;  blunt ;  abrupt ;  bluU  ; 
as,  a  brusi/iir  man  ;  a  brusijue  style. 

Brusque'nesB,  ".  Quality  of  being  brusque ;  rough- 
ncKM  jniticd  with  promptness  ;  bluntneBs.         Urit.  Quar. 

Brus'sels  (brilH'H^lz),  n.  A  city  of  Belgium,  giving 
its  name  to  a  kind  of  carpet,  a  kind  of  lace,  etc. 

BniflBolB  carpot,  a  kind  of  carpet  ma<lo  of  worsted  yarn 
fixed  iu  a  foundation  web  of  strung  linen  thread.    The 


Brush  Tiirltrv  (Tahyalla 
Lathiuin), 
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worsted,  which  alone  shows  on  the  upper  surface,  is  drawn 
up  in  loops  to  form  the  pattern.  ~  EruseelB  ground,  a  name 
given  to  the  handmade  gromid  of  real  BrusM,'ls  lace.  It 
1.4  very  costly  because  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the 
threads,  —  Brussels  lace,  an  expensive  kind  of  lace  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  originally  made  iu  Brussels;  as,  Brv.ssel.s 
point,  Jini.-iS'is  {ground,  Jiru.s.\rl.s  wire  grtiund.  --  ErusBela 
net,  an  imitation  of  BruHhels  ground,  madi-  by  machinery. 

—  BrUBsela  point.  See  PoiNT  LACE.  —  BrusseU  sprouts  (/it//.), 
a  plant  of  the  Cabbage  family,  which 
produces,  in  the  axils  of  the  upright 
stem,  numerous  small  ereeu  heads,  or 
"sprouts,"  each  a  cabbage  m  miuia-  , 
ture,  of  one  or  two  inches  iu  diame- 
ter; tlie  thousand-headed  cabbage.— 
Brnsflelfl  wire  groimci,  a  ground  for 
lace,  made  of  siik,  witli  meshes  partly 
straight  and  partly  arched. 

Brus'tle  (brus's'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Brustled  (-s"ld) ;  ».  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  BRUSTLiNG(-slTngj.]  [oE.  brustlien 
and  brastlien,  AS.  brastUan,  fr.  berstan 
to  burst,  akin  to  G.  pr  ossein  to 
crackle.  See  Burst,  v.  1]  1.  To 
crackle  ;  to  rustle,  as  a  silk  garment. 
[Obs.]  Gower. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of  fierceness  or  defiance  ;  to  bris- 
tle.    [Obs.-\ 

To  brustle  up,  to  bristle  up.    [ObsJ]  Otway. 

Brus'tle,  ".     A  bristle.    [Obs.  or  Prov.]        Chaucer. 

Brut  (brut),  V.  i.  [F.  brouter,  OF.  brouster.  See 
Browse,  7i.]    To  browse.     [Ois.]  Evelyn. 

Brut,  n.    {Zo'ol.)    See  Biet. 

i:  Bru'ta  (bni'ta),  7i.  [NL.,  neuter  pi.,  fr.  L.  brutus 
heavy,  stupid.]     {Zo'ol.)     See  EDE^■TATA. 

Bru'tal  (bru'trtl),  a.     [Cf.  F.  brutal.     See  Brute,  a.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  brute ;  as,  bi-utal  nature. 
*'  Above  the  rest  of  brutal  kind."  Milton. 

2.  Like  a  brute  ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  inhuman  ;  brutish  ; 
unfeeling ;  merciless ;  gross ;  as,  brutal  maimers.  "  BrU' 
tal  intemperance."  Macaxday. 

Bru'tal-lsm  (-iJ^'m),  n.     Brutish  quality  ;  brutality. 

Bru-tal'i-ty  (brn-tai'T-ty),  7!.  ,•  pi.  Brutalities  (-ttz). 
[Cf.  F.  brutalite.']  1.  Tbe  quality  of  being  brutal ;  inhu- 
manitj" ;  savageness ;  pitilessness. 

2.  An  inhuman  act. 

The  .  .  .  brutalities  exercised  in  war.    Brougham. 

Bru^tal-1-za'tlon  (bni/tal-T-za'slmn),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  brutal ;  state  of  being  brutahzed. 

Bru'tal-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brutalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Brutalizing.]  [Cf.  F.  brutaliser.'] 
To  make  brutal,  beastly,  unfeeling,  or  inhuman. 

Bru'tal-lze,  f.  i.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  bar- 
barous, or  coarse  and  beastly,     [i?.] 

He  mixed  .  .  .  with  his  countrymen,  6ru(a?j'ccd  with  them  in 
their  haljits  and  maimers.  Addison. 

Bru'tal-Iy,  odv.    In  a  brutal  manner ;  cruelly. 

Brute  (bnit),  a.  [F.  bimt,  masc,  brute,  fern.,  raw, 
rough,  rude,  brutish,  L.  brutus  stupid,  irrational:  cf. 
It.  it  Sp.  bruto.]  1.  Not  having  sensation  ;  senseless  ; 
inanimate ;  unconscious ;  without  intelligence  or  voli- 
tion ;  as,  the  bride  earth  ;  the  brute  powers  of  nature. 

2.  Not  possessing  reason  ;  irrational;  unthinking  ;  as, 
a  brute  beast ;  the  brute  creation. 

A  Creature  .  .  .  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  hut  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason.  3fUton. 

3-  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  brute  beast. 
Hence  :  Brutal ;  cruel ;  fierce  ;  ferocious ;    savage  ;  piti- 
less ;  as,  6)'i;^e  violence.  Macaulay. 
The  iiittuence  of  capital  and  mere  brute  labor.    Planfair. 

4.  Having  the  physical  powers  predominating  over  the 
mental ;  coarse  ;  unpolished  ;  unintelhgent. 

A  great  brute  fanner  from  Liddcsdale.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Rough;  uncivilized;   unfeeling,     [i?.] 

Brute,  n.  1.  An  animal  destitute  of  human  reason ; 
any  auimal  not  human  ;  esp.  a  quadruped  ;  a  beast. 

Bruf'S  may  be  considered  as  either  atrial,  terrestrial,  aquntic, 
or  umjiliibious.  Luiike. 

2.  A  brutal  person  ;  a  savape  in  heart  or  manners;  an 
unfeeling  or  coarse  person. 

An  ill-natured  bndc  of  a  husband.        Franklin. 

Syn.  — See  Beast. 

Brute,  r.  t.  [Fox  bruit.']  Tn  report ;  to  bruit.    [O&s.] 

Bnitely.  adv.     in  a  rude  or  violent  maimer. 

Brute'ness,  n.     1.  Brutality.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Insensibility.  "  The  brnlinexs  of  nature."  Kmersan. 

Bru'ti-ly  (brp'tl-fil.  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brutified 
(-fi<l) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Brutifving.J  [Brute  +  -/!/■'  cf. 
F.  brutijicr.]  To  make  like  a  bnito  ;  to  make  senseless, 
stupid,  or  unfeeling  ;  to  brutalize. 

Any  man  not  quite  brutijiid  and  void  of  sense.    Barrow, 

Bnx'tlsh  (briT'tlsh),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  brute  or  brutes  ;  of  a  cruel,  gross,  and  stupid  nature  ; 
coarse  ;  imfeehng  ;  unintelligent. 

O.  let  nil  provocation 
Take  every  hrnti-'h  shaiie  it  can  devise.    Leigh  Hunt. 

Man  may  .  .  .  rmder  himself  ^J■l((l>^,  hut  it  is  in  vain  that  ho 
would  seek  to  take  the  rank  and  destiny  of  the  brute.  /.  Taijlor. 

Syn.  ~  Insensible  ;  stupid;  unfeeling;  savage;  cruel; 
brutal;  barbarous;  inbunian;  ferocious;  gross;  carnal; 
sensual ;  bestial. 

—  Bru'tlsh-ly,  m/f.  —  Bru'tlsh-ness,  n. 

Bru'tlsm  (bru'ttz'm),  n.  'I'lie  nature  or  characteris- 
tic ijiiiiliticH  or  actions  of  a  brute  ;  extreme  stupidity,  or 
be-tstly  vulgarity. 

Brut'tlng  (brrit'tTng),  n.    Browsing.    [Obs.]    Evelyn. 

Bry-0-log'ic-al  (bri-u-15j'T-k«l),  «.  Relating  to  bry- 
ology ;  an,  bryoltifjiral  studies. 

Bry-Ol'O-gist  (-oKo-iTst),  n.     One  versed  iu  bryology. 

Bry-oro-gy  (ln-t-Sl'n-jy),  «.  [(Jr.  ^pvoi' mo&a -\- -logy.] 
Tliat  part  ot  botany  wliich  relates  to  mosses. 

Bry'0-nln  (bri'u-nTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  bryony  {Bi-yonia  alba  and 
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B.  dioica).    It  is  a  white,  or  slightly  colored,  Bubstance, 
aud  is  eiuL'tic  mid  cathiirtic. 

Bry'o-ny  (bri'u-ny),  n.  [L.  bryouia,  Gr.  ^puwfio,  fr. 
fipveiu  to  hwcll,  eap.  of  phuits.]  (JJut.)  The  common 
name  of  aeveriU  ciuuirbitriceous  plants  of  the  penim  lirt/- 
onia.  Tho  root  of  Jl.  alba  {rougJi  or  whitr  bryony)  :ind 
of  B.  diiiiva  is  a  strong,  irritating  cathartic. 

Black  biyony,  a  plant*  Tanuis  commnnis)B,o  named  from 
its  dark  gfowsy  leaves  imd  black  root ;  black  biiKlwccd. 

II  Bry-opll''y-ta  (bit-Gf'T-ti),  n.  pi.   Sec  Ckyptooamia. 

II  Bry'o-zo'a  (bri'S-zo'ii.),  71.pl.  [NL.,  iv.  Gr.  ^pOoi' 
moss -P  ^ujoi'  animal.]  (Zool.)  A 
■class  of  Molluscoidea,  including 
aniuute  animals  wliich  by  budding 
form  compound  colonies  ;  —  callod 
also  Polyzoa. 

([[•^^  Thoy  are  often  corallike  in 
iorni  and  iijipearauce,  eacli  small 
<-i-ll  containing  an  individual  /ooid. 
■OtluT  ^ipl■^■i.-^^  grow  in  deli(_ati'.  Hex- 
ihlr,  hraii.'licd  fonii.s,  res,>iiil.luig 
3iiu,-.s.  uliriicc  tlif  name.  Sonif  are 
fonml  in  Irr^sli  water,  but  nin^t  are 
anarini-.  Tlie  tlaee  prnuipal  divi- 
sions are  Ecttninictii,  Enii.i}ir'>i:l'iy 
And  F/rrahnuic/iiii.  See  CvcLOSTii- 
MA,  Chilostoma,  and  Phylactole- 

-MA. 

Bry'o-zo'an  (-r/n),  n,  {Zool.)  Of 
■or  pertaining  to  tlie  Bryozoa.  —  7i. 
One  of  the  Hryozoa. 

II  Bry'o-zo'um  (-um),  n.  [NL. 
See  liitYOzoA.j  {Zo'dl.)  An  individ- 
ual zooid  of  a  bryozoan  coralline, 
of  which  there  may  be  two  or  more  Oiie  of 
iinds  in  a  single  colony.  The  zooe- 
cia  usually  have  a  wreath  of  tenta- 
■cles  around  tlie  mouth,  and  a  well 
■developed  stomach  and  intestinal 
«anal ;  but  these  parts  are  lacking 
in  the  other  zooids  {Aviculariaj 
Ou'cia,  etc.). 

II  Bu^an-SU'ah  (boo/in-soa'a),  n. 
[Native  name.]  {Zool.)  The  wild  dog  of  northern  India 
(Cnon  priiHiFviis),  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  ancestral 
species  of  the  domestic  dog. 

(I  Bu'at  (boo'ilt),  71.     [Scot.,  of  uncertain  origin.]    A 

lantern;  also,  the  moon.     [Seal.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bub  (bub),  n.     Strong  malt  liquor.     \_Cant}        Prior. 

Bub,  ti<    [Cf. '2d  BuBBY.]    A  young  brotlier ;   a  little 

boy  ;  —  a  familiar  term  of  address  to  a  small  lioy. 

Bub,  t'.  t.  [Abbrev.  from  Bubble.]  To  throw  out  in 
bubbles;  to  bubble.     [Obs.}  Snckvillc. 

Butli-le  (bu'ba-le),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hubnie.  See  Buffalo, 
7i.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  large  antelope  {Alcrlii- 
pfius  bubalis)  of  Egypt  and  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  fallow  deer  of  the  Bible. 

Bu'ba-Une  (-ITn  or  -lin),  a.     {Zo- 
ol.) Resembling  a  buffalo. 

antelope    {Z  i<o  I .),    the 


tlie  Bryozoa 
(Himnhx  iiviriilarnt), 
tip  L>{  brunch,  nuich 
enlarged.  ~  z  Zott.-c\<.i ; 
00  Otccia.  or  Oi'itlicca; 
aaa  Avicuiaria  ;  ft 
Tentacles  :  e  Esopha- 
giia  !  ss  Stoniiichs  ;  i 
Arms  ;  )■  Httmctor 
Musclea ; /Funic  ulua. 


Bnbalino 
bubale. 


BubTBle  (biib'- 
b'l),  ?i.  [Cf.  D. 
bohbcl,  Dan,  bo- 
ble,  Sw.  bubbla. 
Cf.     Blob,    ?;.] 

1.  A  thin  film 
of  liquid  inflated 
^^ith  air  or  gas; 
as,  a  soap  biibbU' ; 
Inihbles  on  the 
:-urfaceof  ariver. 

_J^--''l  S;.-Va    Ilt?ad.s   of    sweat 
*^     ' '-     ■-  have  stood  upon 

thy  hrnw. 
Like   hubbks   in    a 
Jiubalc.  '/^t^     distiirhcd 

stream.       bliak. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  air  or  gas  within  a  liquid  body  ; 
-as,  bubbles  rising  in  champagne  or  aerated  waters. 

3.  A  globule  of  air,  or  a  globular  vacuum,  in  a  trans- 
parent solid  ;  as,  bubbles  in  window  glass,  or  in  a  lens. 

4.  A  small,  hollow,  floating  bead  or  globe,  formerly 
used  for  testing  the  strength  of  spirits. 

5.  The  globule  of  air  in  the  spirit  tube  of  a  level. 

6.  Anything  that  wants  firmness  or  solidity  ;  that 
•which  is  more  specious  than  real ;  a  false  show  ;  a  cheat 
■or  fraud  ;  a  delusive  scheme  ;  an  empty  project ;  a  dis- 
honest speculation  ;  as,  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

Then  a  soldier  .  .  . 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sliak. 

7.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project;  a  gull. 
iOb.<!.^     "  Ganny  's  a  cheat,  and  I  'm  a  bubble.""      Prior. 

Bubble,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bubbled  (-b'M) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Bubblino  (-blTng).]  [Cf.  D.  hobbelen,  Dan. 
hoble.  See  Bubble,  n.]  1.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  liquids 
-when  boiling  or  agitated  ;  to  contain  bubbles. 

The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail.  Temu/son. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gurgling  noise,  as  if  forming  bub- 
Wes ;  aa,  a  bubbling  stream.  Pope. 

3.  To  sing  with  a  gurgling  or  warbling  sound. 

At  mine  ear 
Bubbhd  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not.     Tennyson. 

Bubble,  V.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  deceive. 

She  haa  hubbled  him  out  of  his  youth.         AddUm. 

The  treat  Locke,  who  was  seldom  outwitted  by  false  Bounds, 
■was  iuverlhelc»a  biMibd  here.  6teme. 

BubT)ler(-bler),  w.     1.  One  who  cheats. 
All  the  Jew.1,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers,  projectors,  etc.  Pope. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  Ohio  river; — so  called  from 
the  noise  it  makes. 


Bubble  Shill 
(^//aiiiineu  "III- 
itaria).  Nut. 
size. 


BuVble   shell'    (bTib'b'I  pM^V).     (Zoni.)  A  marine 
univalve  mIicU  nl   the  genus  Jiiill/i   and  allied 
genera,  belonging  to  the  'J'ectibranchiata. 

BubnsUng  Jock'  (ind/bllng  j5k').    (Zonl.) 
The  male  wild  turkey,  the  gobbler  ;  —  so  called    f^ 
in  alhiHion  tn  its  notes. 

Bub'bly  (bly),  a.  Abounding  in  bub- 
ble:s:  bnl.Ming.  AV/.vA. 

Bub'by  (bub'bj')t  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  biib- 
bi,  or  It.  jtfijipa,  Pr.  popa,  OV.  poupe,  a 
woman's  breast.]  A  wonian'tj  breast. 
ILow] 

Bub'by,  V.  [A  corruption  of  brother.]  Bub;  —  a 
term  of  tanuliar  or  atlectionato  address  to  a  sniall  boy. 

Bu'bO  (bu'bS),  71.;  pi.  Buboes  (-bftz).  [LL.  butio 
the  groin,  a  swelling  in  tlie  groin,  Gr.  ^ou/awf.]  {Mnl.) 
An  inflammation,  with  enlargement,  of  a  lymphatic 
gland,  esp.  in  the  groin,  aa  in  syphilis. 

Bu-bonlc  (bLi-b(jn''Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bul)o  or  bidioea;  charat'tcrizefl  by  buboes, 

Bu-bon'0-cele  (bij-b5n'?;-hel),  71.  [Gr.  ^ov^fliv  groin 
+  KjjAv)  timior:  cf.  K.  buhonorele.']  (Med.)  An  inguinal 
hernia ;  esp.  that  incomplete  variety  in  which  tlie  herni:il 
pouch  dfsernils  only  as  far  as  the  groin,  forming  a  swell- 
ing then'  lik."  a  bubo. 

Bu'bu-klo  (bn'bu-k'l),7i.   A  red  pimple.    [7?.]    Sbak. 

Buc'cal  (buk'kal),  ((.  [L.  buccu  cheek:  cf.  F.  buc- 
ca^]     (Aitat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  or  cheeks. 

Buc'ca-neer'  {buk'kd-ner'),  71.  [F.  boacanier,  fr. 
boucaiier  to  smoke  or  broil  meat  and  fish,  to  hunt  wild 
beasts  for  their  skins,  bountn  a  smoking  place  for  meat 
or  fish,  gridiron  for  smoking:  a  word  of  American  ori- 
gin.] A  robber  upon  the  sea  ;  a  pirate ;  —  a  term  applied 
especially  to  the  piratical  adventurers  who  made  dep- 
redations on  the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  17th  aud 
18th  centuries,     [Written  also  bucauier."] 

C;^^  Primarily,  one  who  dries  and  smokes  flesh  or  fish 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  French  settlers  in  Hayti  or  Kispaniola, 
whose  business  was  to  hunt  wild  cattle  and  swine. 

Buc'ca-neer',  v.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buccaneer; 
to  live  as  a  piratical  adventurer  or  sea  robber. 

Buc'ca-neer'ish,  «.    Like  a  buccaneer;  piratical. 

Buc'ci-nal  (brik'8T-n'"/l),  a.  [L.  buciva  a  crooked 
horu  or  trumpet.]  Shaped  or  sounding  like  a  trumpet ; 
trumpetlike. 

II  Buc'cl-na'tor  (biik'sT-na'ter),  n,  [L.,  a  trumpeter, 
iv.  hucinore  to  sound  the  trumpet.]  {Aiiat.)  A  muscle 
of  the  cheek  ;  —  eo  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  wind 
instruments. 

Buc'ci-nold  (buk'.sT-noid),  a.  [Buccinum  ■]-  -old.'] 
{Zoul.)  K".-~iiiil'liiitr  the  genus  Buccinuni,  or  pertaining 
to  the  JJwrn/nl:r.:i  family  of  marine  univalve  shells.  See 
Whelk,    and    Piicso- 

BR  AN  CHI  AT  A. 

|{Buc'ci-nu 

(-niim),   71.     [L., 
trumpet,    a  trum 
shelL]    {Zo'dl.)  A 
nus  of  large  univab 
niollusks  abundant 
the  arctic  seas.  It 
includes  the  com- 
mon   whelk    {B. 
undatvin). 
Bu-cen'taur 

(l5u-s5n'tar),  n. 
[Gr.  ^OLJs  ox  + 
xti'Tavpo?  cen- 
taur.] 1.  A  fab- 
ul  ou  3  monster, 
half    ox,   half 


pet 


rLeft 
tentncle.  with  h'ft  eye  (E) 


ij^3n_  at  base  ;  5  Siphon  ;  /'Foot;  J/ Mantle. 

2.  [It.  hiicentoro.'\     The  state  barge  of  Venice,  used 
by   the    dogo 


like  an  ox  ;  ^ov<;  ox  -f-  K€pa<;  horn.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
large  perching  birds  ;  the  hornbills. 

Buch'ol-zlte  (buk'ol-zlt),  V.  [So  called  from  Bu- 
ckolz,  a  German  chemist.]     {3rin.)  Same  as  Fibrolite. 

Bu'chu  (bu'ku),  7).  (Bot.)  A  South  African  shrub 
{Baros7)ia)  with  small  leaves  that  are  dotted  with  oil 
glands;  also,  the  leaves  themselves,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  for  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  etc.  Several 
species  furnish  the  leaves. 

Buck  (buk),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  b>il:e,  Dan.  byg,  Sw. 
byk,  G.  bauche :  cf.  It.  Imcnto.,  Prov.  Sp.  bugodo,  F.  bnte.} 

1.  Lye  or  suds  in  which  cloth  is  soaked  in  the  opera- 
tion of  bleaching,  or  in  whicli  clothes  are  washed. 

2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked  or  washed.  [Ois.]  Shak. 
Buck,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bucked  (bukt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

V.  Bucking.]  [OE.  bouken ;  akin  to  LG.  biikni,  Dan. 
byge,  Sw.  bi/ka,  G.  bouchen,  heuchen;  cf.  OF.  buer.  Cf. 
the  preceding  noun.]  1.  To  soak,  steep,  or  boil,  in  lye 
or  suds  ;  — a  process  in  bleaching. 

2.  To  wash  (clothes)  in  lye  or  suds,  or,  in  later  usage, 
by  beating  them  on  stones  in  running  water. 

3.  {Mining)  To  break  up  or  pulverize,  as  ores. 
Buck,  71.     [OE.  buk,  bucke^  PiS>.  bucra,  buc,  he-^o^t; 

akin  to  D.  bok^  OHG.  pocch,  G.  bock,  Ir.  boc.  W.  bwch. 
Com.  byk;  cf.  Zend  huza,  Skr.  bukka.  V256.  Cf. 
Butcher,  n.]  1.  The  male  of  deer,  especially  fallow 
deer  and  antelopes,  or  of  goats,  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits, 
d^^  A  male  fallow  deer  is  called  a  fmrn  in  his  first 
year  ;  a  pj-irkrt  in  his  second  ;  a  sorel  in  his  third ;  a  sore 
m  his  fourth ;  a  buck  of  the  first  head  in  his  fifth ;  and  a 
great  buck  in  liis  sixth.    The  female  of  the  fallow  deer  is 


tenned  a  doe.  The  male  of  the  red  doer  !h  termed  a  stag 
or  hart  and  not  a  back,  and  the  female  in  called  a  hind. 

Urunde&  C, 

2.  A  gay,  dashing  young  fellow  ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy. 

The  ieudini*  bufi.»  at  tlie  duy.  Thackeray. 

3.  A  male  Indian  or  negro.     [Colloq.  U.  5.] 

C::Sr"  The  wonl  buck  in  much  uKed  in  compoiiition  for 
tlie  names  of  antelopes ;  as,  bush  buck,  upriiig  buck. 

Blue  buck.  See  under  Bi.rE.  —  Watflr  back,  a  South 
African  variety  of  antelope  (Jiobus  eliipsipri/mnus).  Bee 
Jllust.  of  Aktelope. 

Buck  (biik),  V.  i.     1.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. 

2.  To  spring  with  quick  plunging  leapx,  deHcendfng 
with  the  fore  legs  rigid  and  the  hea-l  held  sui  low  down 
as  poshiblc  ;  —  said  of  a  viftouH  hr^rse  or  mule. 

Buck,  v.  t.  1.  {Mil.)  To  subject  to  a  mode  of  puninh- 
ment  which  consists  in  tying  tho  wrists  together,  passing 
the  arms  over  the  bent  knees,  and  itutting  a  stick  acrosa 
tho  arms  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  knees. 

2.  To  throw  by  bucking.    See  Buck,  v.  i.,  2. 

The  brute  that  he  wau  riding  hud  nearly  huchd  liim  out  of 
the  saddle.  IC.  A'.  yurriA. 

Buck,  n.  A  frame  on  which  firewood  is  sawed  ;  a  saw- 
horse  ;  a  Hawbuck. 

Back  Baw,  a  saw  set  in  a  frame  and  used  for  sawing; 
wood  on  a  aawhorse. 

Buck,  71.     [See  Beech,  n.'\     The  beech  tree.     [Scot.'] 

Buck  mast,  the  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech  tree.  Johnxon. 

Buck'-baS''ket  (-bis'ket),  71.  [See  Ist  Buck.]  a  bas- 
ket in  which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wa«h.  Shnk. 

Buck'  bean' (ben')-  {Bot.)  h. -^Xajit  {Mcnyanthes  tri- 
/oliata)  which  grows  in  moist  and  boggy  places,  liaving 
racemes  of  white  or  reddish  flowers  and  intensely  bitter 
leaves,  sometimes  used  in  medicine;  marsh  trefoil;  — 
called  also  bog  beim. 

Buck'board'  (-bord'),7?.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle,  hav- 
ing a  long  elastic  board  or  frame  resting  on  the  bolsters 
or  axletrees,  and  a  seat  or  sr-ats  [daced  transversely  upon 
it ;  —  called  also  buck  vngon. 

Buck'er  (-er),  n.     {Muting)  1.  One  who  bucks  ore. 

2-  A  broad-headed  hammer  used  in  bucking  ore. 

Buck'er,  n.     A  horse  or  mule  that  bucks- 

Buck'et  (buk'St),  7^  [OE.  boket ;  cf.  AS.  hue  pitcher, 
or  Corn,  buket  tub.]  1.  A  vessel  for  drawing  up  water 
from  a  well,  or  for  catching,  holding,  or  carrying  water, 
sap,  or  other  liquids. 

The  old  oaken  buclcff.  the  irnn-bound  btirlrt. 
The  moss-covered  biicUl,  which  hung  in  the  well, 

U'j-jdicoj^h. 

2.  A  vessel  (as  a  tub  or  scoop)  for  hoisting  aud  con- 
veying coal,  ore,  grain,  etc. 

3.  (Much.)  One  of  the  receptacles  on  the  rim  of  a  water 
wheel  into  which  the  water  rushes,  causing  the  wheel  to 
revolve  ;  also,  a  float  of  a  paddle  wlieel. 

4.  The  valved  piston  of  a  lifting  pump. 

Fire  bucket,  a  bucket  for  carrying  water  to  put  out 
fires.  —  To  kick  the  bucket,  to  die.    [Lou'] 

Buck'et  shop'  (shSp').  An  office  or  a  place  where 
facilities  are  given  for  betting  small  sums  on  current 
prices  of  stocks,  petroleum,  etc,      [Slnng,  U.  5.1 

Buck'et-y  (-y),  «.  [A  corruption  of  buchrheat.'] 
Paste  used  by  weavers  to  dress  their  webs.       Buch'maiu 

Buck'eye'  (buki')?  w«  1-  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
several  American  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  same  genus 
{yT^scidus)  as  the  horse  chestnut. 

The  Ohio  buckeye,  or  Fetid  buckeye,  is  j^i^scjilua  glabra. 
—  Red  buckeye  i.s  y£.  Paiia.  —  Small  buckeye  is  ^.  parvi- 
fiarn.  —  Sweet  buckeye,  or  Yellow  buckeye,  is  ..£'.  jlava. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  a  native  of  Ohio.     [U.  5.] 

Buckeye  State,  Ohio ;  —  so  called  because  buckeye  trees 
abound  there. 

Buck'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  bad  or  speckled  eyes. 
"  A  buck-eyed  horse."  James  White. 

Buck'hound''  (-hound'),  u.  A  bound  for  hunting  deer. 

Master  of  the  buckhounds,  an  officer  in  the  royal  house- 
hold.    [Eno.] 

Buck'ie  (btik'y),  n.  {Zool.)  A  large  spiral  marine 
shell,  esp.  the  common  whelk.     See  Buccinum.      [Scot.^ 

Deil'fl  buckle,  a  perverse,  refractory  youngster.   [Slanr/] 

Buck'lng.  71.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  soaking  or 
boihng  cloth  in  an  alkaline  liquid  in  the  operation  of 
bleaching  ;  also,  the  liquid  used.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  washing. 

3.  The  process  of  breaking  up  or  pulverizing  ores. 
Bucking  iron  (Miniitg),  a  broad-faced  hammer,  used  in 

bucking  or  breaking  lip  ores.  —  Bucking  kier  {Manuj.'i.  a 
large  circular  boiler,  or  kier,  used  in  bleaching:  —  Buck- 
ing stool,  a  wasliing  block. 

Buck'ish,  a.     Dandified  ;  foppish. 

Buc'kle  (biik'k'l),  n.  [OE.  bode  buckle,  boss  of  a 
shield,  OF.  bode,  F.  boncle,  boss  of  a  shield,  ring,  fr.  L. 
/j'/rc((/a  a  little  cheek  or  mouth,  dim.  of  bucca  cheek  ;  this 
boss  or  knob  resembling  a  cheek.]  1.  A  device,  usually 
of  metal,  consisting  of  a  frame  with  one  or  more  movable 
tongues  or  catches,  used  for  fastening  things  together, 
as  parts  of  dress  or  harness,  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
through  the  frame  and  pierced  by  the  tongue. 

2.  A  distortion,  bulge,  bend,  or  kink,  as  in  a  saw  blade 
or  a  plate  of  sheet  metal.  /i  night. 

3.  A  curl  of  hair,  esp.  a  kind  of  crisp  curl  formerly 
worn  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  curled. 

Earlocks  in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a  lontem  face. 

W.  Irt-ing, 
Lets  his  wig  He  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half  year.    Addison, 

4.  A  contorted  expression,  as  of  the  face,     [i?.] 


'Gainst  nature  armed  by  grovity. 
His  features  too  in  buckle  see. 


aiurrhiir. 


Buc'kle  (buk'k'l),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Buckled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  7).  BrcKLiKG.]  [OE.  boclcTi,  F.  bnucler. 
See  Buckle,  71.]  1.  To  fasten  or  confine  with  a  buckle 
or  buckles  ;  as,  to  buckle  a  harness. 

2.  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  kink,  or  to  become  distorted. 


use,    unite,   r^de,   full,   ilp,    Um ;     pity ;     food,    fobt ;     out,    uil ;     chair ; 


so; 


sing:,   ink;     tlieUr  tliin',     bo:< ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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3-  To  prepare  for  action  ;  to  apply  with  vigor  and  ear- 
neatness  ;  —  generally  used  reflexively. 

Cartwrifbl  buckled  himself  to  the  employment.    FuU.r. 
4.  To  join  in  marriage.     [Scot.']  Sir  TC.  Sralt. 

Buc'kle  (buklf'l),  v.  i.  1.  To  bend  permanently;  to 
become  distorted  ;  to  bow  ;  to  curl ;  to  kink. 

pAicklcd  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  like  parchment.    I'epys. 

2.  To  bend  out  of  a  true  vertical  plane,  as  a  wall. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  cease  opposing.    {_Obs.'\ 
The  Dutch,  as  high  as  they  seem,  do  be^'iu  to  buckle.     J'ejj'/s. 

4.  To  enter  upon  some  labor  or  contest ;  to  join  in 
close  fight ;  to  struggle  ;  to  contend. 

The  bishop  was  as  able  and  ready  to  6ucA?e  with  the  Lord 
Protector  a&  he  was  with  him.  Zurinici . 

In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me.  Mul. 

To  backlo  to,  to  bend  to ;  to  engage  with  zeal. 

To  make  our  sturdy  humor  bucUe  thereto.  Bnn-on\ 
Before  hucklmg  (o  my  winter's  work.  J.  D.  Forbes. 
Bnclder  (b&k'kler),  71.  [OE.  bocler,  OF.  bocler,  F.  bou- 
clier,  a  shield  with  a  boss,  from  OF.  bode,  brntcle,  boss. 
See  Buckle,  7i.]  1.  A  kind  of  shield,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  worn  on  one  of  the  arms  (usually  the  left)  for 
protecting  the  front  of  the  body. 

E^^  In  the  sword  and  buckler  play  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  England,  the  buckler  was  a  small  shield,  used,  not  to 
cover  the  body,  but  to  stop  or  parry  blows. 

2.  {ZooL)  (a)  One  of  the  large,  bony,  external  plates 
found  on  many  ganoid  fishes,  {b)  The  anterior  segment 
of  the  shell  of  trilobites. 

3.  {X'lut.)  A  block  of  wood  or  plate  of  iron  made  to 
fit  a  hawse  hole,  or  the  circular  opening  in  a  half-port,  to 
prevent  water  from  entering  when  the  vessel  pitches. 

Blind  buckler  (Xaut.),  a  solid  buckler.  —  Buckler  mustard 
(Bot.),  a  genus  of  plants  [Biu-utfUa)  with  small  briglit 
yellow  (lowers.  The  seed  vessel  on  bursthig  resembles 
two  bucklers  or  shields.  —  Buckler  thorn,  a  plaut  witli  seed 
vessels  shaped  like  a  buckler.  See  Christ's  thorn.  — 
Biding  buckler  (^Vfl»/.),  a  buckler  with  a  hole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  cable. 

Buc'kler,  v.  t.    To  shield  ;  to  defend.     [_Obs.'\ 
Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  tlic  right, 
Now  bwKlcr  iaUehoi)d  with  a  pedij^ree  't  Sliak. 

Bac'kler-liead^ed  (buklder-hSd'ed),  a.  Having  a 
head  hke  a  bin  kler. 

BaclUing  { -ki tng),  a.  Wavy ;  curling,  as  hair.  Lrttham. 

Buck'ra  (.biik'ra),  ?t.  [In  the  language  of  tlie  Calabar 
coast,  hiickra  means  "  demon,  a  powerful  and  superior 
being."  J.  L.  Wilson.']  A  white  man ;  —  a  term  used  by 
negroes  of  the  African  coast,  West  Indies,  etc. 

Buck'ra,  n.  White  ;  wliite  mau's  ;  strong  ;  good  ;  as, 
buckru  yam,  a  white  yam. 

Back'ram  (buk'nnu),  n.  [OE.  bokernm,  bougrren., 
OF.  boquermi,  F.  hougrcm,  MHG.  b'/ckernvi,  LL.  buclii- 
ranuSf  boquerannus,  fr.  MHG.  boc,  G.  bock,  goat  (as  be- 
ing made  of  goat's  hair),  or  fr.  F.  bourncnUy  by  transpos- 
ing the  letter  r.  See  Buck,  Barracan.]  1.  A  coarse 
cloth  of  linen  or  hemp,  stiltened  with  size  or  glue,  used 
in  garments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended,  and 
for  wrappers  to  cover  merchandise. 

Q^^  Buckram  was  formerly  a  very  different  material 
from  that  now  known  by  the  name.  It  was  used  for 
wearing  apparel,  etc.  Beck  (Draper''s  JJict. ). 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant.     See  Ramson.  Dr.  Prior. 

Buck'ram,  a.  1.  Made  of  buckram  ;  as,  a,buckrom  suit. 

2.  Stitf  ;  precise.     *' £»c/:ra//i  dames."  Brooke. 

Buck'ram,  v.  t.  To  strengthen  with  buckram ;  to 
make  stiff.  Cowper. 

Buck's'-horn'  (buksliom'),  «■  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
leavf-i  ItraiicliL-l  somewliat  like  a  buck's  horn  {Plautago 
Cori,ii"/iu.'i) ;  also,  Lobelia  corojiopij'oHa. 

Buck'sbot'  (buk'sh5t'),  "■  A  coarse  leaden  shot,  larger 
than  swan  Khot,  used  in  hunting  deer  and  large  game. 

Buck'skln'  (buk'aktn'),  n.     1.  The  tkin  of  a  buck. 

2.  A  soft  strong  leather,  usually  yellowish  or  grayish 
in  color,  made  of  deerskin. 

3.  A  person  clotlied  in  buckskin,  particularly  an 
American  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Coriiwallis  fought  as  Innp's  he  dought, 
An"  did  the  fcuc^,-i/,i(fs  claw,  man.  Bume. 

4.  pi-  Breeches  made  of  buckskin. 

I  have  alluded  to  ln»  buckskins,  Thnckemy. 

Buck'stall'  Oifik'stal'),  n.     A  toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 

Buck'thorn'  diuk'tiiorn'),  n-  {Bot.)  A  genus  {Rhnm- 
n\(s)"{  slirult,^  or  trees.  Tlie  shorter  branches  of  some 
hpe*  I.  s  tf'r!uiii;it(>  in  long  spines  or  thorns.    See  Rhamnus. 

Sea  buckthorn,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Wppriphae. 

Buck'tOOth'  (-tooth'),  »•     Any  tooth  that  juts  out. 
WliLii  lie  lau^lnjd,  two  white  burktcf/i  protruded.    Thacktraij. 

Buck'Wheat'  (-hwef),  n.  [Buck  a  beech  tree  -f 
iflieat ;  akin  to  D.  boekueit^  G.  hurhu-fizen.]  1.  (Bol.) 
A  plant  {I'ltfjnpyrnm  csculeiitum)  of  the  Polygonum 
family^  the  seed  of  which  is  used  for  food. 

2.  The  triangular  seed  used,  when  ground,  for  grid- 
dle cakes,  etc. 

Bu-COl'ic  (l)u-k51Tk),  a.  [L.  bucofinis^  Gr.  povKO- 
AtKos,  fr.  povKoAo^  cowherd,  herdsman  ;  fiov^  ox  +  (!>erh.) 
Kt\Tf;  race  horse  ;  rf.  Skr.  kal  to  drive :  cf.  F.  hucoli<pit\ 
See  Cow  the  animal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  life  and 
uci:upation  of  a  shepherd  ;  pastoral;  rustic. 

Ba-COl'lC,  n.  [L.  Bucolirt'm  poiima.]  A  pastoral 
poirin,  representing  rural  alfaira,  aiul  the  life,  manners, 
and  occupation  of  shepherds ;  as,  the  Burning  of  Theoc- 
ritiiH  and  Viryil.      Drydrn. 

Bu-coric-al  (-t-k«i),  a. 
Bur., lie, 

I  Bu-cra'nl-um(bii-kra'- 
iiT-lim),  n. :  pi.  L.  Bucuania 
(-nT-4).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ov 
Kfidvtov  ox  hra'l.]  A  Rcnlp- 
tured  ornament,  represent- 
ing nn  ox  Hkull  adorned 
with  wronths,  etc. 


Bud  (bud),  «.  [OE.  budde  ;  cf.  D.  bot,  G.  butze,  butz, 
tlie  core  of  a  fruit,  bud,  LG.  bntte  in  hagefow//)?,  hain6w//c, 
a  hip  of  the  dog-rose,  or  OF.  botou ,  F.  bonton ,  bud,  button, 
OF.  bofer  to  bud,  push  ;  all  akin  to  E.  beat.    See  Button.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  small  protuberance  on  the  stem  or  branches 
of  a  plaut,  containing  tlie  rudiments  of  future  leaves, 
flowers,  or  stems  ;  an  undeveloped  branch  or  flower. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  small  protuberance  on  certain  low  forms 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  develops  into  a  new 
organism,  either  free  or  attached.     See  Hydra. 

Bud  mothiZo')/.),  a  lepidopterous  insect  of  several  spe- 
cies, which  destroys  the  buds  of  fruit  trees;  esp.  Tmt/o- 
cera  ocedana  and  Eccopsis  malana  on  the  apple  tree. 

Bud,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Budded;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Budding.]  1.  To  put  forth  or  produce  buds,  as  a  plant ; 
to  grow,  as  a  bud  does,  into  a  flower  or  shoot. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow,  or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the 
mamier  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn. 

3.  To  be  like  a  bud  in  respect  to  youth  and  freshness, 
or  growth  and  promise  ;  as,  a  budding  virgin.  Skak. 

Syii.  — To  sprout ;  germinate;  blossom. 

Bad,  V.  t.  To  graft,  as  a  plant  with  another  or  into 
another,  by  inserting  a  bud  from  the  one  into  an  opening 
ill  the  bark  of  the  other,  in  order  to  raise,  upon  the 
budded  stock,  fruit  different  from  that  which  it  would 
naturally  bear. 

Tlie  apricot  and  the  nectarine  may  be,  and  usually  arc, 
bnf/i/€'l  upon  the  peach  ;  the  plum  aud  the  peach  are  hndaed  on 
each  other.  Farm.  Vict. 

Bnd'dha  (bood'da),  n.  [Skr.  buddha  wise,  sage, 
fr.  bitdh  to  know.]  The  title  of 
an  uicaniation  of  self-abnegation, 
virtue,  and  wisdom,  or  a  deified 
religious  teacher  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, esp.  Gautama  Siddarth.a 
ur  Sakya  Sinlia  (or  Muni),  the 
founder  of  Buddhism. 

Bud'dhlsm  (bobd'dtz'm ;  277), 
n.  Tlie  religion  based  upon  the 
doctrine  originally  taught  by  the 
Hindoo  sage  Gautama  Siddartha, 
surnamed  Buddha,  *'  the  awak- 
ened or  eidightened,"  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  c,  aud  adopted  as  a 
religion  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Asia  aud  the  Indian  Islands. 
Buddha's  teaching  is  believed  to 
have  been  atheistic ;  yet  it  was 
characterized  by  elevated  human- 
ity and  morality.  It  presents  re- 
lease from  existence  (a  beatific  enfranchisement,  Nirva- 
na) as  the  greatest  good.  Buddhists  believe  in  transmi- 
gration of  soids  through  all  phases  and  forms  of  life. 
Their  number  was  estimated  in  1S81  at  470,000,000. 

Bud'dhlst  (bood'dist),  n.  One  who  accepts  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddhism. 

Bud'dhiSt,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Buddha,  Bud- 
dhism, or  tlie  Buddhists. 

Bud-dhis'tlc  (li(~)d-dTs'tTk),  a.   Same  as  Buddhist,  a. 

Bud'ding  (btid'dtng),  71.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
producing  buds. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  process  of  asexual  reproduction,  in  which 
a  new  organism  or  cell  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism,  the  bud 
tlms  formed  sometimes  remaining  attached  to  the  parent 
stalk  or  cell,  at  other  times  becoming  free  ;  gemmation. 
See  Hydroidea. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ingrafting  one  kind  of  plant 
upon  another  stock  by  inserting  a  bud  under  the  bark. 

Bud'dle  (-d'l),  n.  [Prov.  E.,  to  cleanse  ore,  also  a  ves- 
sel for  this  purpose  ;  cf.  G.  butteln  to  shake.]  (Milling) 
An  app.aratus,  especially  an  inchned  trough  or  vat,  in 
which  stamped  ore  is  concentrated  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  running  water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  lighter 
and  less  valuable  portions. 

Bud'dle,  r.  i.     (Mining)  To  wash  ore  in  a  huddle. 

Bude'  bum'er  (bud'  bum'er).  [See  Bude  light.]  A 
burner  consisting  of  two  or  more  concentric  Argand 
burners  (tlie  iinipr  ribing  above  the  outer)  and  a  central 
tube  by  whirh  hxvl'-mi  gas  or  common  air  is  supplied. 

BudV  light  O'lidMit').  [From  Bude,  in  Cornwall, 
the  residence  of  Sir  G.  Gurney,  the  inventor.]  A  light 
in  which  high  illuminating  power  is  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  or  of  common  air  into  the  cen- 
ter of  a  fiame  fed  with  coal  gas  or  with  oil. 

Budge  (baj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &'  p.  p.  Budged  (bBjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Budging.]  [F.  bonger  to  stir,  move 
(akin  to  Pr.  bojar,  bolegar,  to  stir,  move,  It.  buHcare  to 
boil,  bubble),  fr.  L.  bitllirc.  See  Boil,  v.  i.]  To  move 
off  ;  to  stir ;  to  walk  away. 

I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy.  Shak. 

The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge 
From  ru&cals  worse  tlian  they.  .^Iiak. 

Budge. 


An  image  of  Buddha. 


[obs.r 

"5udg 


[See  Budge,  v.]  Brisk  ;  stirring  ;  jocund. 
Sou  tit. 
Budge,  n.  [OE.  hojige  bag.  OF.  boge,  botrge,  fr.  L. 
bubja  a  Ifathern  bag  or  knapsack  ;  a  Gallic  word  ;  cf .  Olr. 
bole,  Gael.  bolg.  Cf.  Bulge,  n.]  A  kind  of  fur  jireparecl 
front  lambskin  dressed  with  the  wool  on  ;  —  used  formerly 
as  an  edging  and  ornament,  esp.  of  scholastic  habits. 

Budge,  a.  1.  Lined  with  budge  ;  hence,  scholastic. 
"  Buifge  gowns."  Milton. 

2.  Austere  or  stiff,  like  scholastics. 

Thdbf  budge  doctors  of  the  Btoic  fur.  MiUon. 

Badge  bachelor,  one  of  a  company  of  men  clothfd  in 
long  i^nwiiH  lined  with  hudge,  who  fornit-rly  mcnmiKi- 
nicd  till'  lord  mayor  of  London  in  his  inanjinral  proccs- 
sinn.  Badge  burrel  <Afd.\n  Mmall  coppir-hnMiH-.i  Imrrcl 
witli  only  one  head,  tin*  other  end  ln-iiig  ilitsi-.l  by  :i 
)ie<'e  of  leather,  wliich  in  drawn  togitht  r  with  utrings 
ike  a  purse.  It  is  iiM*d  for  ciurying  pnwder  troin  tliu 
magazine  to  the  battery,  in  siegu  or  wjacuiLut  (-eivice. 


Bndge'nesa  (bQj'nSa),  n.  sternness;  severity.  [Obs.} 
A  Sara  lor  t;u(jdne68.  a  great  UcUona  for  budgencss.  Utanyhurtt. 

Budg'er  (bijj'er),   n.     One  who  budges.  Shak.    ' 

i  Budg'e-row  (buj'e-ro),  n.     [Hindi.  bajTo..]     A  largo 
and  coniinodiouE,  but  generally  cumbrous  ana  sluggish   i 
boat,  used  for  journeys  on  the  Ganges. 

Budg'et  (buj'St),  n.  [OE.  bogitt,  bouget,  F.  bongette 
bag,  wallet,  dun.  of  OF.  boge,  bouge,  leather  bag.  See 
Budge,  it.,  and  cf.  Bodget.]  1.  A  bag  or  sack  with  its 
contents  ;  hence,  a  stock  or  store  ;  an  accumulation  ;  as, 
a  budget  of  inventions. 

2.  The  annual  financial  statement  which  the  Britisli 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  makes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  comprehends  a  general  view  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  with  the  proposed  plan  of  taxation  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  sim- 
ilar statement  in  other  countries. 

To  open  the  budget,  to  lay  before  a  legislative  body  the 
financial  estimates  aud  plans  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

Budg'y,(i.  [From  Budge,  71.]  Consisting  of  fur.  [06.*.] 

Budlet  (biid'lgt),  H.  [Bud  +  -/e^]  A  little  bud 
springing  from  a  parent  bud. 

We  have  a  criterion  to  distinpuiEh  one  bud  from  another,  or 
the  pareut  bud  from  the  numerous  budlets  which  arc  its  off- 
tpriiig.  B.  Darwiru 

BuH  (bSf),  n.  [OE.  buf,  buffie,  buff,  buffalo,  F.  buf- 
fle  buffalo.  See  Buffalo.]  1.  A  sort  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  with  oil,  like 
chamois;  also,  the  skins  of  oxen,  elks,  aud  other  ani- 
mals, dressed  in  like  manner.     "A  suit  of  buff.''''    Shak. 

2.  The  color  of  buff  ;  a  hght  yellow,  shading  toward 
pink,  gray,  or  brown. 

A  visage  routrh. 
Deformed,  unfeatured,  and  a  skin  bi  buff.      Dnjden. 

3.  A  military  coat,  made  of  buff  leather.  Shak. 

4.  (Med.)  The  grayish  viscid  substance  constituting 
the  buffy  coat.     See  Buff'y  coat,  under  Buffy,  a. 

5.  {Mecli.)  A  wheel  covered  with  buff  leather,  and 
used  in  polishing  cutlery,  spoons,  etc. 

6.  The  bare  skin ;  as,  to  strip  to  the  buff.     [Colloq.] 

To  be  in  hnjTis  equivalent  to  being  naked.     Wright. 
Bu£f.  n.     1.  Made  of  buff  leather.  Goldsmith, 

2-  Of  the  color  of  buff. 

Boff  coat,  a  close,  military  outer  garment,  with  short 
Eleeves,  and  laced  tightly  over  the  chest,  made  of  buffalo 
Fkin,  or  other  thick  aud  elastic  material,  woni  by  soldiers 
in  the  ITth  century  as  a  defensive  covering.  —  Buff  Jerkin, 
originally,  a  leather  waistcoat ;  afterward,  one  of  cloth  of 
a  buff  color.  [Obs.]  J\V/?e5.  — Buff  stick  {Meeh.)^  a  strip 
of  wood  covered  with  buff  leather,  used  in  polishmg. 
Buffi  t*.  t.  To  polish  with  a  buff.  See  Buff,  n.,  5. 
Buff,  V.  t.  [OF.  bvfer  to  cuff,  buffet.  See  Buffet  & 
blow.]    To  strike.     [Ohs.]  B.Jonson. 

Butf,  71.     [See  Buffet.]    A  buffet ;  a  blow  ;  —  obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  "  Blindmau's  buff.^* 
Xatliless  so  enre  a  buff  to  him  it  lent 
That  made  him  reel.  Spenser. 

Buff,  o.     [Of  uncertain  etymol.]    Firm ;  sturdy. 
And  for  the  good  old  cau^e  etnod  buff, 
'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.         Iludibra.<i. 

I  Buf'fa(bobf'fa),  7!./f??!.  (jl/»x.)  [It.  See  Buffook.] 
The  comic  actress  in  an  opera.  —  «.     Comic,  farcical. 

Aria  buffa,  a  droll  or  comic  air.  —  Opera  boffa,  a  comic 
opera.    See  Opera  bouffe. 

BuI'fa-lO  (biiffa-lo),  n.  ;  pL  Buffaloes  (-loz).  [Sp. 
buj'alo  (cf.  It.  bujaiu,  F.  buffe),  fr.  L.  bubalus,  bufalus, 
a  kind  of  African  .'^tag  or  gazelle ;  also,  the  buffalo  or 
wild  ox,  fr.  Gr.  ^oi^oAo?  buffalo,  prob.  fr.  ^ov<;  ox.  See 
Cow  the  animal,  and  cf.  Buff  the  color,  and  Bubale.} 

1.  (Zo'ul.)  A  species  of  the  genus  Bos  or  Bubatus  (B. 
bubalus),  originiUly  from  India,  but  now  found  in  most 
of  the  warmer  countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
of  marshy  places  and  rivers. 

2.  (Zo'ul.)  A  very  large  aud  sav- 
age species  of  the  same  genus  (/>. 
Coffer)  found  in  South  Africa ;  — 
called  also  Cape  buffalo. 

3.  (ZoOl.)  Any  species  of  wild 
ox. 

4.  iZout.)  The  bison  of  North  Head  of  Cape  Buffalo. 
America. 

5.  A  buffalo  robe.     See  Buffalo  robe,  below. 

6.  (Zout.)  The  buffalo  fish.     See  Buffalo  ^fish,  below. 
Boffalo  berry  ( Bot.\  a  shrub  of  the  Upper  Missouri  ( S/iep- 

herdia  arondea)  with  acid  edible  red  berries.—  Baffalo- 
bird  (ifofi/."'.  an  African  bird  of  the  gemis  liuphng<t,ol  t-wo' 
species.  These  birds  perch  upon  buffaloea  and  rattle, 
in  search  of  parasiti-s.  ButTalo  bug.  the  cai  pi  t  bt-ctl-', 
^ee  nn<lcr  Carpet.  -  Baflalo  chlpa,  drvdmiu  of  the  buf- 
falo, or  bison,  used  for  fn.l.  [C.  S.\-  Buffalo  clovert7?o/.), 
a  kind  of  clover  (7V*>((//'/;(/  rrjtcjuw  and  T.  xttdonijeruni) 
found  in  the  ancii'iil  grazing  grounds  of  the  Amencair. 
bison.  — Buffalo  cod  i/.c».l.),  a  largi^,  edible,  marine  fish 
(li/diindcu  ilini'jiitii.-i)  of  the  northern  Pa<'ific  coast:  — 
called  als<i  blur'md,  and  ndlus  md.  -  Buffalo  fiah{Xo,X\. 
one  of  wveral  large  frefsh-water  Hwhes  of  tin-  f;iniily  Ca- 
tn.doi))id:r,  of  the  Mississippi  viUlcy.  Tlie  red  numthed: 
or  brown  (Ictiobus  bubalusu  the  big-mouthed  or  black 
(linbalich- 


foud 


/^ 


Hud-moullu'd  Buffalo  Ii.IhA  ""'ik  I'libulu)). 

mat  I  /..,./.  1.  a  small  iliiiternua  iiiBoct  of  the  t'enns  Simi- 
1,117,1,  aUiud  to  the  black  fly  of  the  North.     It  is  often 
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«xtremeJy  alnnnlunt  in  thi^  lower  part  nf  the  MirtsissippI 
valley  iiinl  (luf.s  Kit'at  injury  tu  <i.jnn-:Stic  aniinaln,  otti-ii 
killiiii;  larL'u  luniilici.s  of  catth'  ;inil  hcirsi^s.  In  Kvimpi^ 
tlie  CuhuiMMty,  liy  is  ;t  Hpt'tH-n  witli  winiilar  Iiabitw.  -  Buf- 
falo graea  UUi'.k  .\.  Hpi-n.-a  of  nliLirl .  wwi-.-t.  )i.Y;\.m(linrhh>i- 
//in'f'//"<\/i .'^K  liiiiii  t  wn  to  four  inrli.'M  liit,'li.  cKvurinK  tin; 
prairies  on  whiili  the  Imllalufs,  or  liisiinH,  feci,  [(/.  .S'.] 
—  Buffalo  nut  iJiu!.),  tlio  oily  and  (Irnpi-like,  irnit  of  an 
Anieriran  shrnb  ( I'l/niliiria  oleij'fru) ;  also,  the  shrub  it- 
self ;  oilnut.  —  Buffalo  robe,  tlic  skin  of  tlie  niaon  of  North 
America,  preparisil  witii  i\n<  liairou;  — much  uaeilaa  a  laj) 
I'olje  ill  .sK-ighs. 

BuI'lel  duck  (buf'fCI  -ink').     [Soo 
BtiFt'ALO.]     {Z<iuL)  A  small  duck  (Vha- 
riUiiifUn  tilhenhi);    the  spirit  duok,  or 
butlf  rball.    The  head  of  the  male  in  cov- 
ered with  numerouB  elongated  feathtirs, 
and  tluifl  appearu 
lar^(e.      Called    also 
bitj/fi'/if.'h/. 

Buffer  (bSfer), 
V.  [I'rop.  a  xtri/iei-. 
See  BtiPFET  a  blow.] 
1.  {Mech.)  ('I)  An 
elastic  apparatus  or 
fender,  lor  deaden- 
ing the  jar  cansed 
by  the  collision  of 

_   „  ,  ,.     ,        „   m  I      1     ,,«,        bodies;  uh,  a  bn/f'tr 
DufM  Duck  or  liumcl.cad.    fX)         ^^  j,,^  -^^^^^-^^  ^  ;,^jl_ 

road  car.  (6)  A  pad  or  cushion  forming  the  end  i»f  a 
fender,  whicli  receives  the  blow  ;  —  souietimes  called 
huMiiij  (tpparattia. 

2.  One  who  polishea  with  a  buff. 

3.  A  wheel  for  buffing  ;  a  butt'. 

4.  A  good-humored,  slow-witted  fellow  ;  —  usually 
aaid  of  an  elderly  man.     \_Colloq.'\  Dickens. 

Bujrer-head''(-hedO»  n.  The  head  of  a  bufler,  wliich 
Ttceives  the  conciiasion,  iu  railroad  carriages. 

Buf-iet'  (boof-fa').  n,  [F.  buffet,  LL.  bufetuvi :  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  fr.  tlie  same  source  as  E.  bi/j/'i-t  a. 
blow,  the  root  meaning  fo  pt'jf,  hence  (cf.  puj)'ed  up)  the 
idea  of  ostentation  or  display.]  1.  A  cupboard  or  set  of 
shelves,  either  movable  or  fixed  at  one  side  of  a  room, 
for  the  display  of  plate,  china,  etc.;  a  sideboard. 
Not  when  ft  gilt  biiflet's  reflected  priric 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  iiaiile.  J'npe. 

2.  A  counter  for  refreshments  ;  a  restaurant  at  a  rail- 
road station,  or  place  of  public  gathering. 

BnVtet  (buffet),  7i.  [Oi:.  hajjet,  boffet,  OF.  hufet  a 
«lap  in  the  face,  a  i)air  of  bellows,  fr.  b"if>:  blow,  "cf.  F. 
■bou(}>r  to  blow,  puff;  prob.  akin  to  E.  'p"jf'.  For  the 
meaning  slap,  blow,  cf.  F.  soujflet  a  slap,  saufffer  to  blow. 
See  Puff,  i\   ?.,  and  cf.   Buffet  sideboard.  Buffoon.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  hand  ;  a  slap  on  the  face  ;  a  cutf. 

When  on  liis  cheek  a  hiijf'ct  fell.  Sir  (F.  Scott. 

2.  A  blow  from  any  source,  or  tliat  which  affects  like 
a  blow,  as  the  violence  of  winds  or  waves  ;  a  stroke  ;  au 
adverse  action  ;  an  affliction  ;  a  trial ;  adversity. 

Those  planks  of  tnu^h  and  hardy  oak  tliat  used  for  years  to 

brave  the  buJ/t:t-<  of  the  liny  of  Biscay.  MKrle. 

Fortune's  Imjets  and  rewards.  S/iuK. 

3.  A  small  stool ;  a  stool  for  a  buffet  or  counter. 

Go  fetcli  us  a  liglit  hn.ifef.         Towni'tfi/  Jfi/st. 

Buffet,  V.  t.     [imp.  &.p.p.  Buffeted;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Buffeting.]     [OE.    buffeten^  OF.  bujf'eter.     See  tlie 

preceding  noun.]     1.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to 

box  ;  to  beat ;  to  cuff  ;  to  slap. 

They  spit  n\  his  face  and  bujleteff  him.    Jfatt.  xxvi.  G7. 

2.  To  affect  as  with  blows;  to  strike  repeatedly;  to 
strive  witli  or  contend  against ;  as,  to  buffet  the  billows. 

The  sudden  hurricane  in  thunder  roars, 
Jitiftetf  the  bark,  and  whirls  it  from  the  shores,   Broome. 
You  are  lucky  fellows  who  can  live  in  a  dreandaud  of  vonr 
own,  instead  of  being  bnfleted  about  the  world.  If.  iil,v:l. 

3.  [Cf.  Buffer.]  To  deaden  the  sound  of  (bells)  by 
muffling  the  clapper. 

Buffet,  V.  i.  1.  To  exercise  or  play  at  boxing ;  to 
strike;  to  smite  ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend. 

If  I  might  biijlrt  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favors, 
I  could  lay  on  Hke  a.  butcher.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  one's  way  by  blows  or  struggling. 

Strove  to  hujiet  to  land  in  vain.  Temnismi. 

Buf!et-er  (-er),  77.  One  who  buffets;  aboxer.  t7oAHTO7i. 

Buf  fet-lng,  11.     1.  A  striking  with  the  hand. 

2.  A  succession  of  blows  ;  continued  violence,  as  of 
Tvinds  or  waves  ;  afflictions  ;  adversity. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  nlant  of  slow  growth,  but  .  .  .  fifed 
to  endure  the  hnjffting^:  of  the  rudest  storm.  ]l'i,t. 

Buffln  (buf'fln),  7i.  [So  called  from  resembling /)"f/' 
leatlier.]  A  sort  of  coarse  stuff  ;  as,  f)>/ffn  gowns.  lOhs.l 

Buffing  ap'pa-ra'tUS  (biif lug  Sp'pa-ra'tus).  See 
Buffer,  1, 

Buf fie  (buffi),  n.  [OE.,  from  F.  buffie.  See  Buf- 
falo.]    The  buffalo.     [06*.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Buf  fie,  V.  i.  To  puzzle  ;  to  be  at  a  loss.   [06.1-.]  Swift. 

Buf  fle-head' (di6d'),  n.  \_}i„ffl^.-^i,e<id!\  l.  One  who 
has  a  large  head  ;  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow.     [Ois.] 

What  makes  you  stare  so,  bvffiihcad  f    Vlantm  (IVans.  1604). 

2.  {Zo'oL)  The  buffel  duck.     See  Buffel  duck. 

Buf  fle-head'ed,  t.  Having  a  large  head,  like  a  buf- 
falo ;  dull;  stupid;  blundering.     [Oi^.] 

So  fell  this  huffic-hcaded  giant.  Ca>itnu. 

II  Buffo  (b66f'fo),7i.77icf5c.  [It.  See  Buffoon.]  (i>/«5.) 
The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 

Buf-foon'  (buf-foon'),  7!.  [F.  bouffon  (cf.  It.  hutfove, 
brfff'o,  f/nff'a,  puff  of  wind,  vanity,  nonsense,  trick),  fr. 
hoiiffer  to  puff  out,  because  the  buffoons  puffed  out  their 
cheeks  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  See  Buf- 
fet a  blow.]  A  man  who  makes  a  practice  of  amusing 
others  by  low  tricks,  antic  gestures,  etc.;  a  droll;  a 
jnimic  ;  a  harlequin  ;  a  clown  ;  a  merry-andrew. 


(Med.)  Resembling,  or  cliaracter- 


Buf-foon'  0){if-fo7)n'),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like,  a 
bulloon.     "  Iiii[li,i,ii  Mlui-ie«."  Muriinl'ni. 

'i'.i  divert  I  hi-  audience  with  biijj'inm  noBtures  ami  an  he 
dances.  M<-l,u.,th. 

Buffoon',  r.  i.     To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon.     [li.] 

Buf-foon',  r.  t.     To  treat  with  buffoonery.      Glanrilf. 

Buf-foon'er-y  (-er-J^),  ti. ;  jd.  Buffooneriks  (-Tz).  [F. 
f>o»ff07merii\]  The  arts  and  praclirea  (jf  :i  buffoon,  m 
low  jests,  ridiruloua  pranks,  vulgar  tritkn  and  po«turcH. 

Nor  tliat  it  will  l-tit  rnnMtitiiti'  a  wit  to  roiK-hnle  u  tart  piece 
of  huth„m,rij  with  u  "What  makcH  you  bluuh  :'  "      ,S/ici-lut'ir. 

But-foon'lsh,  (I.  Like  a  buffoon  ;  consiating  in  low 
jests  or  gestinoH.  h'hiir. 

Buf-foon'lsm.  (-Tz'm),  71.  The  practices  of  a  buffoon  ; 
buffonni-ry. 

Buf-fOOn'Iy,  rt.     Low;  vulgar.     [/?.] 

Ajiibh  trickH  and  huji'noidij  discourse.     Goodman. 

Buff  y  (huf'fj),  rt, 
ized  by,  l)ull. 

Euffy  coat,  the  coagulated  plasma  of  blood  when  the  red 
corpusfleH  Jiave  so  setth-d  out  that  the  coaKuhim  .■i|ij)carM 
nearly  colorless.  This  iscommon  in  disc-used  inndUi'inH 
where  the  corimscles  run  together  more  rapidly  and  in 
denser  masses  than  usual.  IIiuli  n. 

II  Bu'fo  (bu'fo),  w.  [L.  bufo  a  toad.]  {ZoU.)  A  genus 
of  Amphibia  including  various  species  of  toads. 

Bu'fon-lte  (bu't5n-it),  n.  [L.  bn/o  toad  :  cf.  F.  bufn- 
i}ite.~\  {Paleo7i.)  Au  old  name  for  a  fossil  consisting  of 
the  petrified  teeth  and  palatal  bones  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Fycnodonts  (thick  teeth),  wliose  remains 
occur  iu  the  oolite  and  chalk  formations  ;  loadstone  ;  — 
so  named  from  a  notion  that  it  was  originally  formed  in 
the  head  of  a  toad. 

Bug  (bug),  71.     [OE.  hngge,  fr.  W.  bwg,  hwgnn,  hob- 
goblin, scarecrow,  bugbear.     Cf.  Bogey,  Boggle.]    1.  A 
bugbear;  anything  which  terrifies.     lObs.} 
Sir,  sjiare  your  threats  : 
The  61/(7  which  you  would  fri^'ht  nic  with  I  seek.      Sfml. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  general  name  applied  to  various  insects 
belonging  to   the  Heniiptera;  as,  the 
squash  buff;  the  chinch  buff,  etc. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  An  in.sect  of  the  genus 
Cimex,  especially  the  l^edbug  {V.  lec- 
tula7^i7ts).     See  Beuisuo. 

4.  (Zool.)  One  of  various  species  of 
Coleoptera ;  as,  the  lady^//_7  /  potato 
bug,  etc.  ;  loosely,  any  beetle. 

5.  (Zool.)  One  of  certain  kinds  of 
Crustacea  ;  as,  the  sow  hug  ;  pill  bug  ; 
bait  bag  ;  salve  bvg,  etc. 

E^=*  According  to  present  popular 
usage  in  En^lana,  and  among  house-  One  form  of  Bue 
keepers  in  America,  hu</,  when  not  (L'/'j"^^  lu^eolarL^). 
jonied  with  .some  fiuabtying  word,  is  v  ■■ 

used    EptTitii-aII\'    f^r   h,,!l.,i[i.      As    a 
general  term  it   is  iiM'd  \  ■  1  y  loosely  iu  America,  and  was 
formerly  u.st'd  .still  mure  louscdy  in  England.  "  God's  rare 
workmanslup  in  the  ant,  tlie  poorest  burj  that  creeps." 
Rofjprs  (Xaaniau).    "  Tlii^  bug  with  gilded  wings."  Pope. 

Bait  bug.  See  under  Bait.  —  Bug  word,  swaggering  or 
threatening  Inngu.age.     {<dis.\  Jirtiu,  A-  FL 

Bug'a-boo'  (-i-bmj'),  Bug'bear'  (-bSr'),  71.  [Sec  Bug.] 
Something  frii'htful,  as  a  specter;  anything  imaginary 
that  causes  needless  fright ;  something  used  to  excite 
needless  fear;  also, something  really  dangerous,  used  to 
frighten  children,  etc.  "  Bugaboos  to  fright  ye."  Lloyd, 
lint,  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  60  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  email  estate.  Pnpe. 

T\\f^  bugaboo  ol  the  liberals  is  the  church  party.    S.L.  Orijfin. 
The  great  biojaboo  of  tlic  birds  is  the  owl.     J.  JJtiiiint'jhs. 

Syn.  —  Hobgoblin  ;  goblin  ;  specter ;  ogre  ;  scarecrow. 

BugHiane''  (-ban'),  "■  (Bot.)  A  perennial  wliite-flow- 
ered  herb  of  the  order  Ra7iu)tculaceie  and  genus  Cimici- 
fuga  ;  Ijugwort.     There  are  several  species. 

Bug'bear'   (bug'bar'),  n.     Same  as  Bugaboo. —a. 

Causini,'  nei*illi-ss  fright.  Locke. 

Bug'bear  ,  r.  t.     To  alarm  with  idle  phantoms. 

Bug'Ush'  t-flsh'),  7i.   (Zool.)  The  menhaden.  [T.  .•?.] 

Bug'ger  (bug'ger),  n.  [F.  bougre,  fr.  LL.  Bitlgarus, 
a  Bulgarian,  and  also  a  heretic  ;  because  tlie  inliabitants 
of  Bulgaria  were  infected  with  heresy.  Those  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  buggery  were  called  heretics,  because  in  the 
eyes  of  their  adversaries  there  was  nothing  more  heinous 
than  heresy,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  the  origin 
of  such  a  vice  could  only  be  owing  to  heretics.]  1.  One 
guilty  of  buggery  or  unnatural  vice  ;  a  sodomite. 

2.  A  wretch  ;  —  sometimes  used  humorously  or  in 
playfid  di.sparagement.     [/.oic] 

Bug'ger-y  (-y)'  "•  [OF.  bougrerie,  bogrerie,  heresy. 
See  Bugger.]     Unnatural  sexual  intercourse;  sodomy. 

Bug'gi-ness  (bug'gT-ne.s),  71.  [From  Buggy,  a.]  The 
state  of  being  infested  witli  bug-s. 

Bug'gy  (bug'gy),  a.  [From  Bug.]  Infested  or 
abounding  with  bugs. 

Bug'gy,  ».  ;  pt.  Buggies.  1.  A  light  one  horse  two- 
wheeled  vehicle.     [Eng.'} 

Villebeck  prevailed  upon  Flora  to  drive  with  him  to  the  race 
in  tibitggi/.  licaconsjiebl. 

2.  A  light,  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
usually  with  one  seat,  and  with  or 
without  a  calaah  top.     [f '.  5.] 


Bugsy  without  and  with  Top. 

Buggy  cultivator,  a  cultivator  with  a  seat  for  the  driver. 
—  Buggy  plow,  a  plow,  or  set  of  plows,  having  a  seat  for 
the  driver ;  —  called  also  sulku  plow. 


Bu'gle  (bu'g'l),  n.  [OK.  bugle  buffalo,  buffalo's  horn, 
OK.  buglf,  fr,  L.  Imculun  a  yniiiig  bullork,  htifcr,  dim.  of 
bos  ox.    See  Cow  the  animal.]    A  sort  of  wild  ox  ;  a  buf- 

f'^i"-  ,  ,         ^  j:.  PUiUips. 

Bu'gle,  71.  [See  Bugle  a  wild  ex.]  1.  A  iiora  Ubcd 
by  hnnterH. 

2.  (Mas.)  A  copper  instrument 
of  the  horn  quality  of  tone,  whorti-r  ^ 
and  more  conical  than  the  trumpet, 
sometimes  keyed  ;  formerly  inueli 
used  in  military  bands,  very  randy 
in  the  orchestra  ;  n<jw  suptrrwdcd 
by  the  cornet ;  —  called  also  the 
ICevt  bugle.  tt      .  ■     i.     t 

Bu'gle,  71.     [LL.  b7igvlus  a  worn-    "'"'*""^^"  "  ''"kIc. 
an's  ornament:   cf.  G.   hiigel  a  bent  piece  of   metal  or 
wood,  fr.  thn  same  root  as  G.  biegm  to  bt;nd,  K.  bow  to 
bend.  ]    An  elongated  glass  bead,  of  various  colors,  though 
commonly  black. 

Bu'gle,  0.     [From  Bugle  a  bead.]    Jet  black.    "  Jiti. 

g!r  eyeballs."  Shnk. 

Bu'gle,  7).  [F.  bugle;  cf.  It.  bvgoUt,  L.  bugdh.] 
i liot.)  A  plant  of  the  genua  Ajugn  of  the  iliut  family,  a 
native  of  the  Old  World. 

Yellow  bugle,  the  Ajuga  chamxpUys. 

Bu'gled  f  hii'g'ld),  n.     Ornamented  with  buglcfl. 

Bu'gle  horn'  (bu'g'l  horn').    1.  A  bugle. 

Oni'  hla.st  upon  hi>t  buglf  horn 
Were  worth  a  tliousand  men.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  horn.     [0/as.] 

And  drinketh  of  his  buglr.  horn  the  wine.      Chaucer. 

Bu'gler  (bii'gler)^  7/.     One  who  plays  on  a  bugle. 

Bu'gle-weed'  (bu'g'l-wed'),  n.  (Hot.)  A  plant  of  the 
Mint  family  ;nid  genus  Lycopus  ;  csp.  L.  I'lrghiirns, 
whicli  lias  mild  narcotic  and  astringent  jiroperties,  and 
is  Rometimes  used  as  a  remedy  for  hemorrhage. 

Bu'gloss  (bu'glos ;  115),  71.  ;  pi.  Buolosses  (-ez).  [F. 
buglossc,  L.  buglnssa,  buglossu.^,  fr.  Gr,  PouyAtuo-eroc  ox- 
tongue;  /3oGs  ox  +  yKu},7<ja  tongue.]  (Jint.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  A  nehusa,  and  especially  the  A.  officinalis,  some- 
tinies  called  alkonei  ;  oxtongue. 

Small  wild  bugloaB,  the  Asjirntfin  prneynnhens  and  the 
Li/coj,.\i,s  an-eu.si^.  —  Viper's  bugloBs,  a  species  of  Echiam. 

Bug'WOrf  (bug'wttrt'),  7;.     (Pot.)  Bugbane. 

Buhl  (iHilf,  Buhl'work  (bul'wnrk),  n.  [From  A.  Ch. 
Boule,  a  Frenrli  carver  in  wood.]  Decorative  woodwork 
in  whicli  tortoi.^^e  sliell,  yellow  metal,  white  metal,  etc., 
are  inlaid,  forming  scrolls,  cartouches,  etc.  [Written  also 
boule,  bou/nritrk.'j 

Buhl'buhl  (bul'bul),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  See  Bulbul. 

Buhr'Stone'  ('bfir'ston'),  n.  [OE.  bur  a  whetj^tone  for 
scythes.]  (J/m.)  A  cellular,  flinty  rock,  used  for  mill 
stones.     [Written  also  burrstoyie."} 

Build  (bTld),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  BuTLT  (bTlt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  V.  Building.  The  regular  imp.  &  p.  p.  Builded 
is  antiquated.]  [OE.  bulde7i,  bildeit,  AS.  bgldan  to  build, 
fr.  bold  house;  cf.  Icel.  bol  farm,  abode,  Dan.  bol  small 
farm,  OSw.  bol,  bole,  house,  dwelling,  fr.  root  of  Icel. 
bua  to  dwell ;  akin  to  E.  be,  bowery  boor.  V97.]  1.  To 
erect  or  construct,  as  an  edifice  or  fabric  of  any  kind  ;  to 
form  by  uniting  materials  into  a  regular  etructure ;  to 
fabricate  ;  to  make ;  to  raise. 

Nor  aufiht  availed  Iiim  now 
To  have  built  in  heaven  liigli  towers.  JlliUon. 

^  2.  To  raise  or  place  on  a  foundation ;  to  form,  estab- 
lish, or  produce  by  using  appropriate  mean.s. 

WIio  6»i7£/s  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.      Sliak. 

3.  To  increase  and  strengthen  ;  to  increase  the  power 
and  stability  of ;  to  settle,  or  establish,  and  preserve ;  — 
frequently  with  np  ;  as,  to  build  up  one's  constitution. 

I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which 
is  able  to  biiibl  you  up.  Acts  xx.  32. 

Syn.  — To  erect;  construct;  raise;  found;  frame. 

Eulld  (bild),  1'.  i.  1.  To  exercise  the  art,  or  practice 
the  business,  of  building. 

2.  To  rest  or  depend,  as  on  a  foundation ;  to  ground 
one's  self  or  one's  hopes  or  opinions  upon  something 
deemed  reliable;  to  rely;  as,  to  build  on  the  opinions 
or  advice  of  others. 

BuUd,  n.  Form  or  mode  of  construction ;  general 
figure  ;  make ;  as,  tlie  build  of  a  ship. 

Build'er  (blld'er),  7/.  One  who  builds;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  build,  as  a  carpenter,  a  shipWTiglit,  or  a 
mason. 

In  the  proctice  of  civil  architecture,  the  ^"iVrf^r  comes  between 
the  archuectwhu  designs  the  work  and  the  artisans  who  exe- 
cute It.  Kna.  Cyc, 

Build'ing,  n.    1.  The  act  of  constructing,  erecting,  or 
establishing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  budding  of  our  Sion  rises  no  faster.  Lp.  Itall. 

2.  Tlie  art  of  constructing  edifices,  or  the  practice  of 
civil  architecture. 

The  execution  of  works  of  architecture  necessarily  in cludea 
building:  hut  ft«i7'/i«j/ is  frequently  employed  wlien'the  result 
is  not  architectural.  Ilosldng. 

3.  That  wliich  is  built ;  a  fabric  or  edifice  constructed, 
as  a  house,  a  church,  etc. 

Thy  sumptuous  biiihiitig^  and  thy  wife's  attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.  Shak. 

Built  (bilt),  71.  Shape ;  build  ;  form  of  structure ;  as, 
the  built  of  a  ship.     [Oi».«.]  J>n/den. 

Built,  a.     Formed  ;   shaped  ;   constructed  ;   made  ;  — 
often  used  in  composition  and  preceded  by  the  word  de- 
noting the  form  ;  as,  frigate-ft?////,  clipper-&»(7^  etc. 
Like  the  generahty  of  Genoese  countrywomen,  strongly  fiuitt. 

Landor. 
Buke'  muslin  (btik'  muzlTn).     See  Book  muslin. 

II  Buk'shisli_(  buk'shesh),  n.     See  Backsheesh. 
llBulau  (.buip'lou),  71.      [Native  name.]     (Zool.)  An 

East  Indian  insectivorous  mammal  (Gym7nirn  Baj^esii), 
somewhat  like  a  rat  in  appearance,  "but  allied  to  the 
hedgehog. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    up,    r.rn  ;     pity;     food,   foot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go; 


singr,    ink;     then,   thin;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


BULB 

Bulb  (bulb),  n.    [L.  bulbus,  Gr.  jSoA^os  :  cf.  F.  biilhe.1 

1.  (Boi.)  A  spheroidal  body 
growing  from  a  plant  either  above 
or  below  the  giouiid  (usually  be- 
low), which  is  strictly  a  bud,  con- 
sisting of  a  cluster  of  partially 
developed  leaves,  and  producing, 
as  it  grows,  a  stem  above,  and 
roots  below,  as  in  the  onion,  tulip, 
etc.  It  differs  from  a  corni  in  not 
being  solid. 

2.  {Anal.)    A    name    given    to 
some  parts  that  resemble  in  shape 
certain  bulbous  roots ;  as,  the  bulb  j:; 
of  the  aorta. 

Bulb  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball.  — 
BtUb  of  a  hair,  the  "  root,^'  or  part    Bulb  of  Meadow  Lily, 
whence  the  hair  oripiuates.  —  Bulb 

of  the  spinal  cord,  the  walnUn  obhmgnta^  often  called 
simply  bulb.  —Bulb  of  a  tooth,  the  vascular  and  nervous 
papilia  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

3.  An  expansion  or  protuberance  on  a  stem  or  tube, 
as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  which  may  be  of  any 
form,  as  spherical,  cylindrical,  curved,  etc.      Tomlinson. 

Bulb,  V.  i.     To  take  the  shape  of  a  bulb  ;  to  swell. 

Bol-ba'ceous  (bul-ba'shus),  a.  [L.  bulbaceus.  See 
Bl'lb,  71.]    Bulbous.  Johnson. 

Bolb'ar  (biilb'er),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bulb  ; 
especially,  in  medicine,  pertaining  to  the  bulb  of  the 
spin:\l  cord,  or  medulla  oblomjata  ;  as,  bulbar  paralysis. 

Bulbed  (biilbd),  a.     Having  a  bulb  ;  round-headed. 

Bulb'el  (bulb'Sl),  n.  [Dim.,  fr.  bulb,  n.]  (Bot.)  A 
separable  bulb  formed  on  some  flowering  plants. 

Bul-bif'er-OUS  (bra-bTfer-Cls),  o.  [Bulb,  n.  -J-  -ferous: 
cf.  F.  btilbijh-e.]     {Bot.)  Producing  bulbs. 

Bulb'let  (bulb'lSt),  7i.  [Bulb,  n.  -f  -let.}  (Bot.)  A  small 
bulb,  eitlier  produced  on  a  larger  bulb,  or  on  some  aerial 
part  of  a  plant,  as  in  the  axils  of  leaves  in  the  tiger  lily, 
or  replacing  the  flowers  in  some  kinds  of  onion. 

Bul-bose'  (bul-bos'),  a. _  Bulbous. 

Bul'bo-tu'ber  (bul'bo-tu'ber),  n.  [Bulb,  n.  -\-tuber.'] 
{Bot. )  A  corm. 

Bulb'ous  (biilb'us),  a.  [L.  bulboms:  ci.  F.  bulbeux. 
See  Bulb,  7i.]  Having  or  containing  bulbs,  or  a  bulb  ; 
growing  from  bulbs;  bulblike  in  shape  or  structure. 

li  BulTJUl  (bul'bul),  n.     [Per.]    {Zo6L) 
Tlie  Persian  nightingale  {Pi/cno7iotus  jo- 
eosus).    The  name  is  also  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  Asi- 
atic     singing 
birds,   of  the 
family  Timnlii- 
das.    The  green 
bulbuls   belong 
to  the  Chlorop- 
£is    and    allied 
genera.    [Writ- 
ten   also    buhl- 
buhl.-] 

Bnl'bule 
(bul'bul),  n. 
[L.  bulbulus^ 
dim.  of  bulbus. 
See  Bulb,  k.] 
A  small  biilb ;  a 
bulblet. 

Bul'chln  (bul'chln),  71,    [Dim.  of  bull.}    A  little  bull. 

Bulge  (biili),  n.  [OE.  btilrje  a  swelling  ;  cf.  AS.  bel- 
gan  to  swell,  OSw.  bulgja,  Icel.  bol'jinn  swollen,  OHG. 
belgan  to  swell,  G.  bulge  leathern  sack,  Skr.  brh  to  be 
large,  strong;  the  root  meaning  to  swell.  Cf.  Bilge, 
Belly,  Billow,  Bouge,  Bddge,  n.}  1.  The  bilge  or  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a  cask. 

2.  A  swelling,  protuberant  part ;  a  bending  outward, 
esp.  when  caused  by  pre.'isure  ;  as,  a  bulge  in  a  wall. 

3.  {Xaut.)  The  bilge  of  a  vessel.     See  Bilge,  2. 
Bulge  ways.    (Naut.)  See  Bilge  ways. 

Bulge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  }>.  Bulged  (buljd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bdloino.]  1.  To  swell  or  jut  out ;  to  bend  out- 
ward, aa  a  wall  when  it  yields  to  pressure;  to  be  pro- 
tuberant; as,  the  wall  bulges. 

2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship ;  to  founder. 

And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  diBtant  shores.    Broome. 

Bul'gy  (brd'jj),  a.  Bulged;  bulging;  bending,  or 
tending  to  bf-nd,  outward.     [Colloq.} 

II  Bu-Um'l-a  (bu-lTml-i),  1 7i.     [NL.    Imlimia,  fr.  Gr. 

Ball-my  (bu'lT-mJ),  (    ^ovKifxia,  lit,  ox-hunger  ; 

gov';  ox  -f-  A1/X05  luuiger:  cf.  F.  bo>dnnie.'\  {.^fed.)  A  ciis- 
enm  in  which  there  is  a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  foo'l ;  a  diseased  and  voraciouH  appetite. 

II  Bu-ll'mus  (bu-li'mnn),  n.  [L.  buliiiius  hunger.  See 
Bulimy.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  land  snails  having  an 
elongated  spiral  shell,  often  of  large  «ize.  The  species 
are  numerous  and  abundant  in  tropical  America. 

Bulk  (bulk),  n.  [OK.  bulke,  bolke,  heap;  cf.  Dan. 
hulk  lump,  clod,  OSw.  Ixdh  crowd,  mass,  Icel.  bulkast  to 
be  i)iilky.  Cf.  Boll,  n.,  Bile  a  boil.  Bulge,  n.]  1.  Mag- 
nitude of  material  substance  ;  dimensions  ;  mass ;  size  ; 
as,  an  ox  or  ship  of  great  bulk. 

Against  thcuc  forces  thcrr  wore  prepared  near  one  himdri-d 
flhipK  !  not  so  Kn-iitof  hulk  indeed,  butof  a  more  mniljlc  ni'tti.m, 
and  more  et-rviccabk-.  JJacon. 

2.  The  main  mass  or  body;  the  largest  or  principal 
portion  ;  the  majority ;  as,  the  hulk  of  a  debt. 

ThP  hUk  of  the  people  mnnt  labor,  Burke  told  thorn,  "to  olh- 
tain  what  by  labor  can  be  obtained."  •'•  Jiorln/. 

3.  (iVant.)  The  cargo  of  a  vessel  when  stowed. 

4.  The  body.     [Ob.':.}  S^icfi- 

My  liver  leaped  within  my  hvtk.  Tnrhervile. 

Barrel  bulk.  See  imder  BximRL.  -  To  break  balk  (Xaut.), 
to  begin  to  luiloa-l  or  niovi-  lli"  i-Ar.'j'.  In  bulk,  in  a 
mnm;  loose  ;  not  inclosed  in  Ki'iiivr;itt;  p.n  ki»v;'M  or  ■livi.ti'd 
into  separate  parts  ;  in  «uch  kIiujii-  th;i1  iiiylfhir.-d  cimm- 
tity  may  bo  taken  or  sold.  —  Lodon  In  bulk.  Stowed  In  bulk, 
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Sladraa  Bulbul  iPycjtonottu  heemorrhous). 


having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold  o»  not  inclosed  in 
boxes,  bales,  or  casks.  —  Sale  by  bulk,  a  sale  of  goods  as 
they  are,  without  weight  or  measure. 

Syn.  —  Size  ;  magnitude  ;  dimension  ;  volume  ;  big- 
ness ;  largeness ;  massiveness. 

Bulk  (bulk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bulked  (bSlkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bulking.]  To  appear  or  r^em  to  be,  as 
to  bulk  or  extent;  to  swell. 

The  fame  of  Warburton  possibly  bulked  larger  fnr  the  mo- 
ment. Leslie  Slei-ht'i. 

Bulk,  n.  [Icel.  bdlkr  a  beam,  partition.  Cf.  Balk, 
n.  &  V.}    A  projecting  part  of  a  building.     [Obs.} 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk.  S/iak. 

Bulkier  (bulk'er),  n.  {Xaitt.)  A  person  employed  to 
ascertain  the  bulk  or  size  of  goods,  in  order  to  fix  the 
amount  of  freight  or  dues  payable  on  them. 

Bulkliead'  (bQlk'hgd'),  n.  [See  Bulk  part  of  a  build- 
ing.] 1-  {yaut.)  A  partition  in  a  vessel,  to  separate 
apartments  on  the  same  deck. 

2.  A  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  earth  or  water ;  a  partition  wall  or  structure,  as  in  a 
mine  ;  the  limiting  wall  along  a  water  front. 

Bulkhead  Une.  a  line  beyond  which  a  wharf  must  not 
project ;  —  usually,  the  harbor  line. 

Bulk'i-ness  (biilU'i-nes),  n.    Greatness  in  bulk  ;  size. 

Bulk'y  (-y ),  f.  Of  great  bulk  or  dimensions ;  of  great 
size  ;  large  ;  thick  ;  massive  ;  as,  bulky  volumes. 

A  bulk;/  digest  of  the  revenue  laws.      Jlaivthome. 

Bull(bul),  n.  [OE.  bule,  bul,  bole;  akin  to  D.  6»?, 
G.  bulle^  icel.  boli,  Lith.  bullus.,  Lett,  bollis,  Russ.  vol'  ; 
prob.  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  bellan,  E.  bellow.}  1.  {Zo'vl.) 
The  male  of  any  species  of  cattle  {Bovidif);  hence,  the 
male  of  any  large  quadruped,  as  the  elephant ;  also,  the 
male  of  the  whale. 

G^^  The  tcild  bull  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thought  to 
be  the  oryx,  a  large  species  of  antelope. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  resembles  a  bull  in  char- 
acter or  action.  P-s-  xxii.  1'2. 

3.  (Aslron.)  (a)  Taurus,  the  second  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  (&)  A  constellation  of  the  zodiac 
between  Aries  and  Gemini.     It  contains  the  Pleiades. 

At  last  frnm  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  Bun, 

And  the  bright  Bull  receivCB  him.  Thomson. 

4.  (Stock  Exchange)  One  who  operates  in  expectation 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  stocks,  or  in  order  to  effect  such 
a  rise.     See  4th  Beau,  n.,  5. 

Bull  baiting,  the  practice  of  baiting  bulls,  or  rendering 
them  furious,  as  by  setting  dogs  to  attack  thcin. —John 
Bull,  a  humorous  name  for  the  English,  cnll.-ctively  : 
also,  an  Englishman.  "  Good-looking  young  Jidm.  linU. 
IP.  b.  Hmr,  lis.  —  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  grapple 
with  a  difficulty  instead  of  avoiding  it. 

Bull,  ".  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bull;  resembling  a 
bull ;  male  ;  large  ;  fierce. 

Bull  bat(.?o;;/.>,  the  night  hawk;  — so  called  from  the 
loud  noise  it  makes  wliile  feeding  on  the  wing,  in  the 
evening.  —  Bull  calf,  ia)  A  male  calf,  ib)  A  stupid  fellow. 
—  Bull  mackerel  iZo'ol.l,  the  chub  mackerel. —Bull  pump 
(Mini7i'j),  a  direct  single-acting  pumping  engine,  in  whirh 
the  steam  cylinder  is  placed  above  the  pump.  —  Bull  snake 
(Zoul.),  the  pine  snake  of  the  United  States. —Bull  atag. 
a  castrated  bull.  SeeSxAO.  —  Bull  wheels  a  wheel.or  Uruiui 
nn  which  a  mpe  is  wound  lor  lilting  heavy  urticks,  as 
logs,  the  tools  in  well  boring,  etc. 

Bull,  t'.  ».  To  be  in  heat ;  to  manifest  sexual  desire 
as  cows  do.     [Colloq.'} 

Bull,  V.  t.  (Stock  Exchange)  To  endeavor  to  raise  the 
market  price  of ;  as,  to  bidl  railroad  bonds ;  to  bull  stocks ; 
to  bull  Lake  Shore  ;  to  endeavor  to  raise  prices  in ;  as,  to 
bull  the  market.     See  1st  Bull,  n.,  4. 

Bull,  n.  [OE.  bidle,  fr.  L.  bulla  bubble,  stud,  knob, 
LL.,  a  seal  or  stamp:  cf.  F.  bulle.  Cf.  Bill  a  writing, 
Bowl  a  ball.  Boil,  r.  ?".]     1.  A  seal.     See  Bulla. 

2.  A  letter,  edict,  or  rescript,  of  the  pope,  written  in 
Gothic  characters  on  rough  parchment,  sealed  with  a 
bulla,  and  dated  "a  die  Incarnationis,"  i.  e.,  "  from  the 
day  of  the  Incarnation.'*  See  Apostolical  brief,  under 
Brief. 

A  fresh  bull  of  Leo's  had  declared  how  inflexible  the  court 
of  Rome  was  in  the  point  of  abuses.  Attcrbunj. 

3.  A  grotesque  blunder  in  language ;  an  apparent  con- 
gruity,  but  real  incongruity,  of  ideas,  contained  in  a  form 
of  expression;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  apparent  in- 
congruity between  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  pope's 
bidls  and  his  professions  of  humility. 

And  whereas  the  popift  boasts  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. It  IS  a  mere  contraiiiction,  one  i>t  the  pope's  bull<,  as  if  lie 
bhoiihl  say  universal  partioulur  ;  a  Catholic  echismatic.  Milton. 

The  Golden  Bull,  an  edict  or  imperial  constitution  made 
by  the  emperor  Ch;irk-s  IV.  (lii-Wj,  containing  what  be- 
came the  fuii'huin'iital  law  of  the  German  empire  ;  — so 
called  from  it  s  g<  •Uh-u  bcal. 

.Syn,  —  See  Blunder. 

II  Bulla  (braia),  71.  ,•  pi.  Bull.v.  (-le).  [L.  bulla  hul> 
ble.  See  Bull  an  edict.]  1.  (Med.)  A  bleb  ;  a  vesicle, 
or  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  transparent 
watery  Jliiid. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  ovoid  prominence  below  the  oiX'ning 
of  the  ear  in  the  skulls  of  many  animals ;  as,  the  tym- 
panic or  auditory  bulla. 

3.  A  leaden  seal  for  a  document ;  esp.  the  round  leaden 
seal  attached  to  the  papal  bulls,  which  has  on  one  side  a 
representation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the 
other  the  name  of  the  pope  wlio  uses  it. 

4.  (Zo'vl.)    A  genua  of  marine  sheila.    S<.:o  Buudle 

SIIKI.L. 

Bullace  (bnl'lah),  n.  [OK.  bolas,  holarr,  OF.  bclnrr  ; 
of  Ccltiir  origin  ;  cf.  Ann.  bnlos,  polos,  Gael.  InilaUlmr.} 
(lint.)  (a)  A  small  European  plum  (Pnnius  commuTii.y, 
var.  insilitni).     See  I'n'M.     (b)  The  bully  tree. 

Bul-lan'tlc  (bnl-irui'lTk),  a.  [See  Bull  an  edict.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  us.d  in,  papal  bulis.  Ery. 

BuUantlc   letters.  Gotliii:  letters  used  in  papal  bulls. 


Bulldog. 

,  stubborn ;  as,  bull- 
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Bulla-ry  (bullSrrJ).  n.  [LL.  bnllfirium  :  cf.  F.  hut- 
lairie.     See  Bull  an  e'lict.]     A  collection  of  papal  bulis. 

Bulla-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Bullaries  (-rlz).     [Cf.  BoiLARY.} 

A  place  for  boiling  or  preparing  salt ;  a  boilery.      Crabb. 

And  certain  salt  fats  or  biilkiri<.».    JiilU  in  Ckanrei-y. 

Bullate  (bul'lut),  a.  [L.  bullutus,  fr.  bnllu  bubble.} 
(BwL)  Appearing  as  if  blistered  ;  iutlated;  puckered. 

Bullate  leaf  (/yo/.),  a  leaf,  the  membranous  part  of  which 
rises  between  the  veuis  hi  puckered  elevations  convex,  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Bull1)eg''gar  (bul'beg'ger),  n.  Something  used  or 
suggested  to  produce  terror,  as  in  children  or  persons  o£ 
wKik  mind  ;  a  bugbear. 

And  beinp  an  ill-looked  fellow,  he  has  a  pension  from  tha 
church  wardens  for  being  bulWeggar  to  all  the  froward  cliil- 
dren  in  ihL-  parish.  Moinilfurt  i\GA). 

Bull'  brl'er  (bri'er).  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Smilax  {S. 
Pseudo-China)  growing  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  has  very  large  tuberous  and  farinaceous 
rootstocks,  formerly  used  by  tlie  Indians  for  a  sort  of 
bread,  and  by  the  negroes  as  an  ingredient  in  making- 
beer  ;  —  called  also  bamboo  brier  and  China  brier. 

Buircomb-er  (bul'k6m-er),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  acaraboid 
beetle  ;  e.sp.  the  Ti/jihieus  vulgaris  of  Europe. 

Bull'flOg'  (biil'd5g' ;  115),  n.    1.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of 
dog,   of    remark- 
able  ferocity, i 
courage,  and  te- 
nacity of  grip; — .: 
so  named,  proba-  * 
bly,    from    being 
formerly   em- 
ployed in  baiting 
bulls. 

2.  (Metal.)  A 
refractory  mate- 
rial used  as  a  fur- 
nace lining,  ob- 
tained by  calcin- 
ing the  cinder  or 
slag  from  the 
puddling  furnace 
of  a  rolling  mill. 

BulPdog^    a. 
Characteristic  of,  or  like,  a  bulldog ; 
dog  courage ;  bulldog  tenacity. 

Bulldog  bat  (Zool.),  abat  of  the  genua  Nyctinomus;  — 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  face, 

Bull'doze'  (bulMoz')t  ^*  ^-  [^'"P*  S:p.  p.  BtJLLDOZED- 
(-dozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bulldozing.]  To  intimidate  ; 
to  restrain  or  coerce  by  intimidation  or  violence  ;  —  used 
originally  of  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters,  in  Louisi- 
ana.    [Slang,  U.  S.} 

Bull'dO^zer  (-do'zer),  n.    One  who  bulldozes.  [Slangi 
Bulled  (buhl),  a.     [Cf.  BoLN.]     Swollen.     [Obs.} 
II  Bul'len-buPlen  (l>iil'16n-bul'16n),  n.     [Native  Aus- 
tralian name,  from  its  cry.]     (Zool.)  The  lyre  bird. 

Bullen-nall'  (bul'15u-nalO,  n.  [Bull  large,  having 
a  large  head  +  nail.}  A  nail  with  a  roimd  head  and 
short  shank,  tinned  and  lacquered. 

Bul'let  (bul'iet),  71.  [F.  boulet,  dim.  of  houle  ball. 
See  Bull  an  edict,  and  cf.  Boulet.]     1.  A  small  ball. 

2.  A  missile,  usually  of  lead,  and  round  or  elongated 
in  form,  to  be  discharged  from  a  rifle,  musket,  pistol,  or 
other  small  firearm. 

3.  A  cannon  ball.     {Obs.} 

A  shin  before  Greenwich  .  . .  shot  off  her  ordnance,  one  pieco' 
being  cnartii'd  with  a  built,  t  of  stone.  Stow. 

4.  The  fetlock  of  a  horse.     [See  Tllnst.  under  Horse.] 
Bullet-proof  (-proof),  a.     Capable  of  resisting  the 

force  of  a  bullet. 

Bullet  tree.  See  Bxtllt  tree.  —  Bullet  wood,  the  wood 
of  the  bullet  tree. 

BuPle-tin  (bnl'lJ-tTn ;  277),  n.  [F.  bulletin,  fr.  It. 
bullettino,  dim.  of  bulletta,  dim.  of  bulla,  bolla,  an  edict 
of  the  pope,  from  L.  bulla  bubble.    See  Bull  an  edict.} 

1.  A  brief  statement  of  facts  respecting  some  passing 
event,  as  military  operations  or  the  health  of  some  dis- 
tinguislied  personage,  issued  by  authority  for  the  infor- 
mation of  tlie  public. 

2.  Any  public  notice  or  announcement,  especially  of 
news  recently  received. 

3.  A  periodical  publication,  especially  one  containing 
the  proceedings  of  a  society. 

BuUetin  board,  a  board  on  which  announcements  are  put,, 
particularly  at  newsrooms,  newspaper  otfices,  etc. 

Bull-faced'  (bnl'filst'),  «•     Having  a  large  face. 

Bull'feasV  (bul'fest').  ?'-     See  Bullfight.     [Obs.} 

BuU'flght'  (bnrfit'),  Bull'flght'lng,  n.  A  barbarous. 
sport,  of  great  antiquity,  in  wliiili  men  tonnent, and  fight 
with,  a  bull  or  bulls  in  an  arena,  for  public  amusement^ 
—  still  popular  in  Spain.  —  Bull'fighf  er  (-er).  ■». 

Bull'tinch'  (biil'fTnchO,  "•  (Zonl.)  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Pyrrhfda  and  other  related  gen- 
era, especially  the  P.  vulgaris  or  rubi- 
cilla,  a  bird  of  Europo  allied  to  the 
grosbeak,  having  the  breast,  cheeks, 
and  neck,  red. 

C^r"  As  a  cage  bird  it  is  highly  val- 
ued for  its  remarkable  power  of  learn- 
ing to  whistle  correctly  various  musical 
airs. 

Crimson -fronted  bullfinch.  (Zool.)  See 
BuuioN.       Pine  bullfinch,  the  pine  finch. 

BuU'fist  (-fist),  BulPflce  (-fTs),  n. 
AS.  iruljctjisf  pvillball,  K.Jizc,  Joist.}     {Bot.)  A  kind  of 

fungUH.       See'  PUFFIIALL. 

Bull'  fly'  or  BulPfiy  (-fli'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  large  fly 
troubh'Hnnie  to  cuttle,  as  tlie  gadtlios  and  breeze  flies. 

BulPfrog'  (-frr.t,-').  n.  iZ'wl.)  A  very  hirge  species  of 
froK  iJi'aiia  Cidtsbi'iua),  ii}Mm\  in  Nortli  America : — 8» 
naiiii-tl  from  itH  hnid  bi-llowing  in  spring. 

BuUliead'  (-IiMO.  ".  1.  (Zool.)  {a)  \  fresh-water 
tish  of  many  wpecies,  of  the  genus  t'ranidra,  esp.  (/.  gobio 


Bullfinch    (I'l/r- 
rhuhi  iidgaria). 

[Cf.  O.  bojiat. 
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Bullhead  or  Bull|)uut(^l/» 


of  Europe^  and  U.  Richardsoal  of  tlie  United  Statea 
—  ciiUeii  also  mil- 
ler's tltumO.  {b) 
In  America,  sev- 
eral apecioa  of 
A m iur u s  ;  — 
calleilalsor/;///.s7j, 
horned  pout,  ixiul 
buUpout.  {(•)  A 
marine  fiwh  of  tlio 
genxiB  Cotltis  i  the 
Bculpin. 

2.  (Zo'al.)  (a)  The  black-belHed  plover  {Squatarola 
helvetica)  \  —  called  also  beetlthead.  (6)  The  golden 
plover. 

3.  A  HtupiJ  fellow  ;  a  lubber.     [CoHoq.'^         Jolmfion. 

4.  {Zo'iiL)  A  small  black  water  iiiat;ct.        J-J.  r/iiUips. 
Bullhead  whiting  {Zovl.\  the  kiugfish  of  Florida ( Xknli- 

cirrus  alhurnt(s). 

Bull'head''ed  (bi.il'hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  bull.     Ki^'.  :  Headstrong;  obstinate;  dogged. 

BurUon  (bul'yun),n.  [Cf.  OE.  hnilym  a  hook  used 
for  fastening  the  dress,  a  button,  stud,  an  embossed  orna- 
ment of  various  kinds,  e.  </.,  on  the  cover  of  a  book,  on 
bridles  or  poitrels,  for  purses,  for  breeches  and  doublets, 
LL.  bullio  the  swelling  of  boiling  water,  a  mass  of  gold 
or  silver,  fr.  L.  bulla  boss,  stud,  bubble  (see  Bull  an 
edict),  or  perh.  corrupted  fr.  F.  billon  base  coin,  LL. 
itiliio  bullion.  Cf.  Billon,  Billet  a  stick.]  1.  Uncoined 
gold  or  silv(!r  in  the  mass. 

(G:#^  Pnipi^rly.  the  precious  metals  are  called  bullion, 
■when  snii'lti'il  and  not  perfectly  refined,  orwiien  refined, 
but  in  b;iis,  iiiuiits  or  ni  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate. 
The  word  is  often  used  to  denote  gold  and  silver,  both 
coined  and  uncoined,  when  reckoned  by  weiglit  and  in 
mass,  including  especially  foreign,  or  uucurreut,  com. 

2.  Base  or  nncurrent  coin.     [06j.] 

And  those  which  chl's  strict  doom  did  disallow. 

And  dumn  for  hullitm,  go  for  current  now.        Sylvester. 

3.  Showy  metallic  ornaments,  as  of  gold,  silver,  or  cop- 
per, on  bridles,  saddles,  etc.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Thf  cliif-pH  and  bitllions  wt-re  worth  a  thousand  pound.  Skclton. 

4.  Heavy  twisted  fringe,  made  of  fine  gold  or  silver 
wire  and  used  for  epaulets  ;  also,  any  heavy  twisted 
fringe  whose  cords  are  prominent. 

Burilon-lst,n.  An  advocate  for  a  metallic  currency, 
or  a  paper  currency  always  convertible  into  gold. 

Buiai-rag  (bul'lT-rSg).  V.  t.  [Cf.  bully,  n.  &  v.,  and 
rag  to  scold,  rail.  Cf.  Ballarag.]  To  intimidate  by 
bidlying  ;  to  rally  contemptuously  ;  to  badger,     [iofc] 

BuU^lsh  (bul'Tsh),  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
bull,  or  a  blunder. 

J..et  nie  inform  you,  a  toothless  satire  is  as  improper  n«  a 
toothed  eleek  stone,  and  as  bullish.  MUt'-n. 

BlilVlst,  71.  [F.  hullisfe.  See  Bull  an  edict.]  A 
writer  or  drawer  up  of  papal  bulls,     [7?.]  Harmar. 

Bul-U'tlon  (brd-lTsh'un),  n.  [L.  bulUre,  bnllitnm,  to 
boil.  See  Boil,  v.  ?.]  The  action  of  boiling  ;  boiling. 
\_Obs.'\    See  Ebullition.  Bucon. 

Bull'-necked^  (buKnSkt')j  «-  Having  a  short  and 
thick  neck  like  that  of  a  bull.  Sir  W.  ScofL 

Buriock  (-Ink),  n.  [AS.  buUuc  a  young  bull.  See 
Bull.]     1.  A  young  bull,  or  any  male  of  the  ox  kind. 

Take  thy  fnther's  young  bullock,  even  the  second  buHnck  of 
Beveii  years  old.  Judges  vi.  25. 

2.  An  ox,  steer,  or  stag. 

Bullock,  V.  t.    To  bully.     iObs.'] 

She  shiin't  think  to  bulhick  and  domineer  over  me.    Fnotf. 

Bul'lock's-eye'  (bunuks-i/),  n.    See  Bull*s-eye,  3. 

II  Bullon  (bul'ian),'  n.  {.Zool.)  A  West  Indian  fish 
{Scarus  Croicmsis). 

BulVpOUt'  (bul'pouV),n.  {ZouL)  See  Bullhead,  1  {b). 

BuU's'-eye'  (bulz'iO,  «.  1.  {Naut.)  A  small  circu- 
lar or  oval  wooden  block  without  sheaves,  having  a 
groove  around  it  and  a  hole  through  it,  used  for  con- 
necting rigging. 

2.  A  small  round  cloud,  with  a  ruddy  center,  supposed 
by  sailors  to  portend  a  storm. 

3.  A  small  thick  disk  of  glass  inserted  in  a  deck,  roof, 
floor,  ship's  side,  etc.,  to  let  in  light. 

4.  A  circular  or  oval  opening  for  air  or  light. 

5.  A  lantern,  with  a  thick  glass  lens  on  one  side  for 
concentrating  the  light  on  any  object ;  also,  the  lens  it- 
self. Dickens. 

6.  {Aslron.)  Aldebaran,  a  bright  star  .in  the  eye  of 
Taurus  or  the  Bull. 

7.  {Archery  &  Gun.)  The  center  of  a  target. 

8.  A  thick  knob  or  protuberance  left  on  glass  by  the 
end  of  the  pipe  tlirougli  wliich  it  was  blown. 

9.  A  small  and  tliick  old-fashioned  watch.     [CoUoq.l 
Bull's^-nose'   (lnilz'noz')i   i"      {Arch.)  An   external 

angle  wlien  obtust'  or  rounded. 

Bull'  ter'ri-er  (bul'  tSr'rl-er).     {Zool.)  A  breed  of 
dogs  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  bulldog  and  the 
terrier. 

BuU'  trouV  (trout'). 
(Zool.)  {«)  In  England, 
a  large  salmon  trout  of 
several  species,  as  Salmo 
trutia  and  S.  Camhricus^ 
whicli  ascend  rivers ;  — 
called  also  5frt /?■o»^  {b) 
Salvelintis  malma  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  ;  — 
called  also  ZJo//)/  Vardeii 
trout  and  red-xjKilkd 
trout,     (c)  The  huso  or  .salmon  of  the  Danube. 

Bull'weed' (-wedO,  n.  [Bole  a  stem  ^  weed,'}  {Bot.) 
Knapweed.  Prior. 

BuU'wort'  (-wfirt')i  n.     (Bot.)    See  Eishop's-weed. 

Bully  (bul'l^),  n. :  pi.  Bullies  (-Hz).  [Cf.  LG.  bul- 
lerjaan,  bullcrbUk,  bullerbrook,  a  blusterer,  D.  bidderaar 
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a  bluRterer,  huldprcn  to  bluster ;  prob.  of  imitative  ori- 
gin ;  or  <f.  MIKi.  buole  lover,  G.  buhle.}  1.  A  noisy, 
libiHtering  IVllow,  more  insolent  than  courageous;  out- 
\\  )io  i.4  threatening  and  quarrelsome  ;  an  insolent,  tyran- 
III.  id  trlh.W. 
l.iilliiA  hohlum  execute  the  thrciits  tlicy  deal  in.  I'ulmeixUm. 

2.   A  brisk,  dasliing  fellow.     ISlanr;.    Obs.]  Shnk. 

Bul'ly  (In.il'lJ),  a.  1.  Jovial  and  blustering;  dasliing. 
[.^7'/;;'/J      *'  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor."  Shiik. 

2.  Fine  ;  excclliMit ;  as,  a />'///// horse.     tS/any,  2/.  >i'.] 

Bul'ly,  V.  t.  yiiiij).  iV  p.  p.  Bullied  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr.  ^ 
vli.  V.  Bullying.]  To  intimidate  with  threats  and  by  an 
ovi'rbearing,  swaggering  demeanor ;  to  act  the  part  of  a 
bully  toward. 

For  the  Inst  fortnight  there  havchccn  prodi^iouB  Bhnol«  of 
vohinteers  ^one  over  to  bulUj  the  Frcucli,  upon  hi;ariii(,'  the 
peace  wuM  just  Hif^iiing.  'littler. 

Syii.  — To  bluster;  swagger;  hector;  domineer. 

Bully,  r.  i.    To  act  as  a  bully. 

Bul'ly-rag  (buFlT-rilg),  v.  t.     Same  as  Bullirao. 

Buny-rook'(-rookO,n.  A  bully.   ISlang.   Ohs.']  Shak. 

Bul'ly  tree'  (tre').  {Bot.)  The  name  of  several  W.-ht 
Indian  trees  of  the  ovtivv  Sapotacex,  aa  JJijdioli.i  viyrii 
au'l  species  of  Sapota  and  Mimusops.  Most  of  tliem 
yield  a  substance  closely  resembling  gutta-perclia. 

BuFrUBh''  (-rGsh'),  n.  [OE.  bulrysche,  bolroy.^rhe  :  of 
uncertain  origin,  perh.  fr.  bole  stem  -f  rnah.}  {Bot.)  A 
kind  of  large  rush,  growing  in  wet  land  or  in  water. 

%-W^  The  name  bulrush  is  applied  in  England  espe- 
cially to  the  cat-tail  (7'^/;>//f/  latifolia  and  T.  anijnstijo- 
li(i)  and  to  the  lake  club-rush  (Scirpus  lacustris) ;  in 
America,  to  the  Juncus  ejf'tisus^  and  also  to  species  of 
i'Scirpu.s  or  club-rush. 

II  BulSd  (buls),  n.  A  purse  or  bag  in  wliich  to  carry 
or  iiif;isurc  di;uiiiinds,  etc.      [India']  Macfiuliii/. 

Bul'tel  {briKti5l),  7i.  [LL.  biiUellus.  See  Bolt  to 
sift.]     A  biiltiT  ur  bolting  cloth  ;  also,  liran.     \_Obs.] 

BuVtl  (Iiul'tT),  n.     {Zo'al.)  Same  as  Bolty. 

Bul'tOW'  (bul'to'),  n.  A  trawl ;  a  boulter  ;  the  mode 
of  fisliing  with  a  boulter  or  spiBer. 

Bul'wark  (-wilrk),  7i.  [Akin  to  D.  hoUcerk,  G.  boll- 
tcerk,  Sw.  bolverk,  Dan.  bolv'drk,  bulvlirk,  rampart ;  akin 
to  G.  bohlc  plank,  and  verk  work,  defense.  See  Bole 
stem,  and  Work,  ?:.,  and  cf.  Boulevard.]  1.  {Fort.)  A 
rampart ;  a  fortification ;  a  bastion  or  outwork. 

2.  That  which  secures  against  an  enemy,  or  defends 
from  attack  ;  any  means  of  defense  or  protection. 

The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  de- 
fense, .  .  .  the  rtuating  hnluark  of  our  island.         JilacKsloiie. 

3.  pl.{Xnut.)The  sides  of  a  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 
Syn.  —  See  Rampart. 

BuVwark,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bitlwakked  (-wurkt) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  V.  Bulwarking.]  To  fortify  with,  or  as 
with,  a  rampart  or  wall ;  to  secure  by  a  fortification  ;  to 
protect. 

Of  Fnmo  proud  city,  bidwarked  round  and  armed 
With  rismg  towers.  Glover. 

Bum  (biSm),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  bottom  in  this  sense.]  The 
buttocks.     [Low]  Shuk. 

Bum,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bummed  (bumd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bumming  (bum'mmg).  J  [See  Boom,  v.i.,to  roar.] 
To  make  a  murmuring  or  humming  somid.        Javiieson. 

Bum,  ".     A  humming  noise.  Jf/illiurll. 

Bum'bail'iff  (-bal'if),  ?i.  [A  corruption  of  botmd 
badij'.]   [Low  En r.}  Qea  Bomtd-bnilijT,  under  Bound,  a. 

Bum'bard  (-bard).     See  Bombaud.     [Obs.] 

Bum'liarge'  (-barj'),  7i.     See  Bumboat.  Carhjle. 

Bum'loast  (-bast).    See  Bombast.     [Obs.] 

Bum'bedo  (bura'be-lo),  n.;^^  Bumceloes  (-loz).  [It. 
bombola.]  A  glass  usnd  in  sublimhig  camphor.  [Spelled 
also  bombnlo  and  bint/bolo.'] 

Bum'ble  (bum'b'l),  ?).  [See  Bump  to  boom.]  {Zo'61.) 
The  bittern.     [Local,  Eny.] 

Bimi^le,  V.  i.  To  make  a  hollow  or  bumming  noise, 
like  that  of  a  bumblebee  ;  to  cry  as  a  bittern. 

As  a  bittern  bumbteth  in  the  mire.  Chancer. 

Bumn)le-l)ee'  (-be')*  «•  [OE.  bumhlen  to  make  a 
Innnming  noise  (dim.  of  bum,  v.  i.)  -f  bee.  Cf.  Humble- 
bee.]  {Zo'd.)  A 
large  bee  of  the  ge- 
nus Bouibus,  some- 
times called  hum- 
blebee  ;  —  so  named 
from  its  sound. 

^^  There  are 
many  species.  All 
gather  lioney,  and 
store  it  m  the  empty 
cocoons  after  the 
yoimg  havo  come 
but. 

BumT)oat'  (bot'), 
n.  [From  bum  the 
buttocks,  on  account  of  its  clumsy  form ;  or  fr.  D.  bun 
a  box  for  holding  fish  in  a  boat.]  {Kaut.)  A  clumsy 
boat,  used  for  cnnveying  provisions,  fruit,  etc.,  for  sale, 
to  v.'sscls  lyiii^  in  pnit  or  off  shore. 

Bumidh  ( butii'kin),  11.  [Boom  a  beam  +  -Ain.  See 
Bumpkin.]  {Naut.)  A  projecting  beam  or  boom,  as  :  (a) 
One  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  vessel,  to  haul  the 
fore  tack  to,  called  a  tack  binnkin.  {b)  One  from  each 
quarter,  for  the  main-brace  blocks,  and  called  brace  hum- 
kin,  (c)  A  small  outrigger  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  to 
extend  the  mizzen.     [Written  also  boomkin.] 

II  Bum'ma-lO  (-ma-lo),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zodl.) 
A  small  marine  Asiatic  i\s\\{Saurus  ophidon)  used  in  In- 
dia as  a  rtdish  ;  —  called  also  Bombay  duck. 

Bum'mer  (bQm'mer),  n.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow, 
who  is  witlioTit  any  visible  means  of  support ;  a  dissipated 
sponger.     [Slavy,  U.  S.] 

Bum'me-ry  (bum'me-ry),  n.     See  Bottomry.     [Ohs.] 

There  wns  a  scrivener  of  Wapping  brought  to  hearmc  for 
relief  aj;iiiii,--t  a  bummerii  bond.  li.  yortk. 


Bumblebee  of  Europe,  about  nat.  size. 


Bump  (btimp;  215),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bcmped 
(buiiit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bumping.]  [Cf.  W.  pwmj>  round 
iiiasH,  pwiiifiiaw  to  thump,  bang,  and  E.  buvt,  v.  i.,  boom 
to  roar.]  To  strike,  as  with  or  against  anything  large  or 
solid  ;  to  thump  ;  as,  to  bump  tlio  liea^l  against  a  wall. 

Bump,  V.  i.  To  come  in  violent  cont.ict  with  Kome- 
tliitig  ;  tu  thump.     ^'Buinpiny  -.uA  jimipiug."     Southey. 

Bump  (buMip),  7(.     [From  Bump  l»j  strike,  to  tliump.j 

1.  Atliniiip;  a  heavy  IjIuw. 

2.  A  swelling  or  proTuinence,  resulting  from  a  bum^^ 
or  blow  ;  a  protuberance. 

It  had  upon  its  brow 
A  hum}}  aH  big  uh  u  yount'  cockerePe  fctono.  Shak. 

3.  {Pkren.)  One  of  the  protuberances  on  the  craniuni 
which  are  associated  with  distinct  faculties  or  affectiom* 
of  the  mind  ;  as,  the  bump  of  "  veneration  ;  "  the  bump 
of  *'  ac'iuisitiveneas."     [Colloq.] 

4.  Tlie  act  of  striking  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  advance 
with  the  jtrow  of  tlie  boat  following.     [Ejig.] 

Bump,  1'.  i.  [See  Boom  to  roar.]  To  make  a  loud,, 
heavy,  or  hollow  noise,  as  tlie  bittern  ;  to  boom. 

As  u  bittern  huiitpa  within  a  reed.  Dru'It^n. 

Bump,  n.     The  noise  made  by  the  bittern.        Skelton. 

Bum'per  (biln/jier),  n.  [A  corruption  of  bumhardr 
hinnhnrd,  a  large  drinking  vessel.]  1-  A  cup  or  glaaa. 
hlli'd  to  tiie  bnm,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  over,  particu- 
larly in  drinking  a  health  or  toast. 

He  frothed  Iiis  bumpers  to  the  brim.  TennyBon. 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theater,  etc.,  in  honor  of  soma- 
favorite  performer.     [Can/] 

Bumpier  (bumper),  n.  1.  That  which  bumps  or 
causes  a  bmnp. 

2.  Anything  which  resists  or  deadens  a  bump  or  shock  ; 
a  butl<T. 

Bump'kln  (brnnp''kTn;  215),  n.  [The  same  word  as. 
biimkin,  whicJi  Cotgrave  defines  thus:  ^'^  Buinkin,  Fr. 
chicambault,  the  lulfe-block,  a  long  and  thick  piece  of 
wood,  whereunto  the  fore-sayle  and  sprit-sayle  are  fas- 
tened, when  a  ship  goes  by  tliewinde."  Hence,  a  clumsy- 
man  may  easily  have  been  compared  to  such  a  block  of 
wood  ;  cf.  OD.  boomken  a  little  tree.  See  Boom  a  pole.J 
An  awkward,  heavy  country  fellow ;  a  clown ;  a  coun- 
try lout.     "Bashful  country  6un(^/:n(j."  W.  Irving. 

Bump'tlous  (bump'slms  ;  215),  a.  Self-conceited  ;  for- 
ward ;  pushing.     [Colloq.'}  Italliwell. 

Bump'tlOUS-ness,  n.     Conceitedness.     [Colloq.'] 

Bun,  Bunn  (bun),  n.  [Scot,  bun,  bimn,  OE.  bunne,. 
bonne;  fr.  Celtic;  cf.  \T.bunna,G^G\.  bonnach,  or  OF. 
bugne  tumor,  Prov.  F.  bugne  a  kind  of  pancake;  akin, 
to  OHG.  bungo  bulb,  MHO.  bunge,  Prov.  E.  bung  heap^ 
cluster,  bunny  a  small  swelling.]  A  slightly  sweetened 
raised  cake  or  biscuit  with  a  glazing  of  sugar  and  milk 
on  the  top  crust. 

Bunch  (bunch;  224),  n.  [Akin  to  OSw.  &  Dan.  ?»«nJ[-«- 
heap,  Icel.  ij(?i/ii heap,  pile,  6u7!_'7rt  tumor,  protuberance;, 
cf.  W.  jiwng  chister.  Cf.  Bunk.]  1.  A  protuberance  '^ 
a  hunch  ;  a  knob  or  lump  ;  a  hump. 

They  will  carry  .  .  .  their  treasures  upon  the  bunches  of 
camels.  Jsa.  xxx.  (i. 

2.  A  collection,  cluster,  or  tuft,  properly  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  growing  or  fastened  together ;  as,  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  a  bunch  of  keys. 

3.  (Milling)  A  small  isolated  mass  of  ore,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  continuous  vein.  Page. 

Bunch,  V.  i.  [impi.  &  p.  p.  BuNXFTED  (buncht) ;  p. 
pr.  6l  vb.  71.  Bunching.]  To  swell  out  into  a  bunch  or 
protuberance ;  to  be  protuberant  or  round. 

Bunching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end.  Woodward. 

Bunch,  V.  t.     To  form  into  a  bunch  or  bunches. 

BuncV-backed''  (-bakf),  a.  Having  a  bunch  on  the- 
bark;  crookrd,     *'■  Bunch-backed  tOAd.''^  Shak. 

Bunch'ber'ry  (-bSr'rJ),  n.  {Bot.)  The  dwarf  cornel 
{Cnniu.-i  Can-hhn.iis),  which  bears  a  dense  cluster  of 
bright  nd,  edible  berries. 

Bunch'  grass^  (gras').  (Bot.)  A  grass  growing  in. 
bunches  and  affording  pasture.  In  CaUfornia,  Atropis^ 
ti'iniijulia,  Fcsfuca  scabrella^  and  several  kinds  of  Stipa^ 
are  favorite  bimch  grasses.  In  Utah,  Eriocoma  cimpi- 
diifa  is  a  good  buncli  grass. 

Bunch'i-ness  (bunch'T-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  bunchy  ;  knobbiness. 

Bunch'y  (bQnch'y)*  «•  1-  Swelling  out  in  bmiches. 
An  un^hapen,  bunch;/  gpear,  with  bark  unpiled.    riiae)-. 

2.  Growing  in  bunches,  or  resembling  a  bunch ;  hav- 
ing tufts ;  as,  the  bird's  bunchy  tail. 

3.  {Mining)  Yielding  irregularly ;  sometimes  rich* 
fionu-tinies  [iimr  ;  as,  a  bunchy  mine.  Page. 

Bun'combe.  Bun'kum  (bun'kum),  n.  [Buncombe, 
a  cuuiity  of  Nnrtli  Carolina.]  Speech-making  for  the  grat- 
ification of  constituents,  or  to  gain  public  applause  ;  flat- 
tering talk  for  a  selfish  purpose ;  auj-tliing  said  for  mere- 
show.     [Cant  or  Slang,  U.S.] 

All  that  flouriBh  about  right  of  ecarch  was  hunkum~D.\\  that 
brng  about  handling:  your  Canada  sherifE  •'Ztas.bunkum  .  .  .  slav- 
ery spceclics  are  all  bunkiun.  Ilaliburton. 

To  speak  for  Bttncombo,  to  speak  for  mere  show,  or 
poijularity. 

^^^  "The  phrase  originated  near  the  close  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  famous  '  Missouri  Question,'  in  the  16th  Con- 
gress. It  was  then  used  by  Felix  Walker—  a  naive  old 
mountaineer,  who  resided  at  Waynesville,  in  Haywood, 
the  most  western  county  of  North  Carolina,  near  the- 
border  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Buncombe,  which  formed 
part  of  his  district.  The  old  man  rose  to  speak,  while  the 
house  was  impatiently  calling  for  the  '  ^ufs/i'on,' and  sev- 
eral members  gathered  round  him,  begging  him  to  desist. 
He  persevered,  however,  for  a  while,  declaring  that  th& 
people  of  his  district  expected  it,  and  that  he  was  bound 
to  'make  a  speechfor /iuHco7n6e."'  W.  Darlington.. 

II Bund  (boOnd),  n.  [G.]  League;  confederacy;  esp. 
the  confederation  of  German  states. 

II  Bund  (bund),  n.  [Hindi  band."]  An  embankment 
against  immdation.     [India]  S.  Wells  Williams. 

II  Bun'der  (bQn'der),  n.    [Fers.  bandar  a  landing  place^ 
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^ier.]  A  boat  or  raft  used  in  the  Eaat  Indies  in  the  laud- 
i:ip  of  passeugers  and  poods. 

il  Biin'des-rath^  (bdon'dSs-rat')*  fi.  [G.,  from  binul 
^akm  to  K.  Uni'i)  confederacy  +  ralh  council,  prob.  akin 
to  E.  rtiu/.}  The  federal  coimcil  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  the  Bimdesrath  and  the  Reichstag  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions.  The  federal  council  of  Switzer- 
land is  also  so  called. 

^^  The  Bundesmth  of  the  German  empire  is  presided 
over  by  a  cliaucellor,  and  is  composed  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, who  represent  the  different  states  of  the  empire, 
beuig  appointed  for  each  session  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

By  this  united  congress,  the  highest  tribunal  of  Switzerland. 
—  the  BumltsTulU  —  is  chosen,  and  at  the  head  f.f  this  is  a  pr».-»- 
iilent.  J.  P.  fetera  (  Trans.  iluUer  s  i'ol  JUst.). 

Boil'dle  (bun'd'l),  n.  [OE.  hundel,  AS.  bi/ndel ;  fikin 
to  D.  bomiel,  hnwhl,  G-  biintleU  dim.  of  bund  biuidle, 
I'r.  the  root  of  E.  hind.  See  Bind.]  A  number  of  things 
bound  together,  e.specially  things  bound  together,  as  by 
■a  cord  or  envelope,  into  a  mass  or  package  convenient  for 
handling  or  conveyance  ;  a  loose  package  ;  a  roll ;  as,  a 
bundle  of  straw  or  of  paper ;  a  bundle  of  old  clothes. 

The  fable  of  the  rods,  which,  when  united  iu  a  ^\<»''/^'  .j"^ 
etren-t!i  could  bend.  Goldsmith. 

Bundle  pUlar  (,-i;r//.),  a  column  or  pier,  with  others  of 
small  dimensions  attached  to  it.  Weale. 

Bun'dle,  v,  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Busdled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  BuNDLiXG  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  tie  or  bind  m  a  bun- 
dle or  roll. 

2.  To  send  off  abruptly  or  without  ceremony. 

They  unmercifully  hnndled  me  and  my  gallant  second  into 
•our  own  hackney  coach.  ^'-  //""*■■ 

To  bundle  off,  to  send  off  in  a  hurry,  or  without  cere- 
mony. —  To  bundle  one's  eell  np,  to  wrap  one's  self  lip 
warmly  or  cumbrously. 

Bun'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  prepare  for  departure  ;  to  set  off 
in  a  hurry  or  without  ceremony. 

2.  To  sleep  on  the  same  bed  without  midressing ;  — 
apphed  to  the  custom  of  a  man  and  woman,  especially 
lovers,  thus  sleeping.  Barfltlt. 

Van  Corlear  stopped  occasionally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pumi>- 
\\t\  piea,  dunce  at  country  frolics,  and  f/wyji/^K  with  the  \ankee 
lusses.  I''-  I'ltnu. 

Bung  (biing).  n.  [Cf.  W.  ^jH'w^f  orifice,  bunghole,  Ir. 
huinne  tap,  spout,  OGael.  btiine.}  1.  The  large  stopper 
of  the  orifice  in  tlie  bilge  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask  through  which  it  is 
filled  ;  bunghole. 

3.  A  sharper  or  pickpocket.     lObs.  &  Low'\ 

You  filthy  binitj,  away.  ShaX: 

Bong,  T.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bunged  {bGngd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  71.  Bunging  (biing'Tng).]  To  stop,  as  the  orifice  in 
the  bilge  of  a  cask,  witii  a  bung  ;  to  close  ;  —  with  vp. 

To  bang  up.  to  use  up,  as  by  bruising  or  over  exertion  ; 
to  exhaust  or  incapacitate  for  action.    [Lou-] 

He  had  htnt'ied  up  hid  mouth  that  he  should  not  have  spoVen 
these  tlircL-  years.  ^hdton  (  Trans.  D'ln  Quuoir). 

Bun'ga-lOW  (bi5n'ga-lo),  n.  [Bengalee  bungla.'\  A 
thatched  or  tiled  house  or  cottage,  of  a  single  story, 
usually  surrounded  by  a  veranda.     [7;j(//ff] 

il  Bun'ga-rum  (bun'ga-rum),  n.  \^B>ni(/m\  the  native 
name.]  (Zo'd.)  A  venomous  snake  of  India,  of  the  genus 
Mnnparus,  allied  to  the  cobras,  but  without  a  hood. 

Bling'hole'  Ibung'hol'),  7i.     See  Bung,  ?i.,  2.       Shak. 

Bun'gle  (bun'g-i),  r.  i.  [iinp.  <&  p.  p.  Bungled 
•(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  «t  t'&.  7i.  Bungling  (-glTng).]  [Prob.  a  di- 
minutive form,  akin  to  boju/ ;  cf .  Prov.  G.  biingen  to  beat, 
bang,  OSw.  bung'!.  See  Bang.]  To  act  or  work  iu  a 
clumsy,  awkward  manner. 

Bun'gle,  V.  t.  To  make  or  mend  clumsily  ;  to  manage 
Awkwardly  ;  to  botch  ;  — sometimes  with  vp. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bundled.    Byron. 

Bun'gle,  71.  A  clumsy  or  awkward  performance  ;  a 
botch  ;  a  gross  blunder. 

Those  errors  and  bungles  which  are  committed.    CiiilivortJi. 

Bun'gler  (bun'gler),  n.  A  clumsy,  awkward  work- 
man ;  one  who  bungles. 

If  to  be  a  dunce  nrabvn<jUrin  any  profession  be  shameful, 
how  much  more  ignominious  and  infamous  to  a  scholar  to  be 
aiich  !  Barrun: 

Bun'gUng  (hun'glTng),  n.     Unskillful  ;   awkward  ; 

clmnny  ;  as,  a  bungling  workman.  Swifl. 

'I'hi-y  make  hut  biiinfliiig  •woT'k.  Vryden. 

Bnn'gling-ly,  *'<ly-     Chnnsily  ;  awkwardly. 

Bnn'gO  (Imn'go),  n.  {Nmd.)  A  kind  of  canoe  nsed  in 
•Central  and  Smith  America;  also,  a  kind  of  boat  used  in 
thf  Southern  United  States.  Bartkit. 

Bun'ion  IbriTi'yun),  v.     (^Ved.)  Same  as  Bitnyon. 

Bunk  (bunk),  Ti.  [Cf.  OSw.  bunke  heap,  also  board- 
ing, flooring.  Cf.  Bunch,']  1.  A  wooden  case  or  box, 
which  serves  for  a  seat  in  the  daytime  and  for  a  bed  at 
night.     \_U.S.'] 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  berths  or  bed  places  in  tiers. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  ou  a  luuiberman's  sled  to 
sustain  the  end  of  heavy  timbers,     [fjocnl.^  L'.  S.'] 

Bonk,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bunked  (brinkt) ;  p.  pr.  &. 
rb.  n.  Bunking.]  To  go  to  bed  in  a  bunk  ;  —  sometimes 
with  in.     [Collor/.     U.  .S'.J  Bnrth-ll. 

Bun'ker  (bu^'ker),  n.  [Scot,  bunker,  biinhirt,  a  bemh, 
or  low  chent,  serving  for  a  seat.  Cf .  Bunk,  Bank,  Bench  ,  ] 

1.  A  sort  of  chest  or  box,  as  in  a  wiudow,  tlie  lid  i>t 
•wliich  Ber\-es  for  a  seat.     [Scot.']  Jam'tp.'^fm. 

2.  A  larpe  bin  or  similar  receptacle  ;  as,  a  coal  bunker. 
Bun^O  (bfin'kS),  n.     [Cf.  Sp.  banco  bank,  bfincn  a 

jnort  of  game  at  cards.  Cf.  Bank  (in  the  commercial 
iwnw;).]  A  kind  of  swindling  game  or  scheme,  by  means 
oi  cards  or  by  a  sham  lottery.     [Written  also  bunco."] 

Bunko  itcerer,  a  person  employed  au  a  decoy  in  buuko. 
\.3lfwfj,  U.  -v.] 

BunHEum  O.iin'kum),  n.    See  Eu.vcombe. 

Bunnflnni).  n.      S<'e   BUN. 

Bon'olan  ibrni'yun),  71.     Bee   Bunyon. 


Common  Bunhng 
of  Europe  ( /im- 
berizd   mtliaiut). 


Bun'ny  (bun'ny),  n.  (Mining)  A  great  collection  of 
ore  witliout  any  vein  coming  into  it  or  going  out  from  it. 

Bun'ny,  n.     A  pet  name  for  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel. 

II  Buno-don'ta  0>u'nJ-don'ta),  I  n.  pi.   [NL.  bunodim- 

Bu'no-dontS  (bii'no-dOnta),  )  /n,  fr.  Gr.  ^oucos  hill, 
heap  -\-  oSous,  oSoi'to?,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.)  A  division  ol 
the  herbivorous  mammals  including  the  hc-^s  and  hippo- 
potami ;  —  so  called  because  the  teeth  are  tuberculated. 

Bun'sen's  bat'ter-y  (bdSii'scnz  bat'ter-y),  Bun'sen's 
burn'er  (bCim'er).     See  under  Battery,  and  Buener, 

Bunt  (bant),  11,  {Bot.)  A  fungus  {Ustilugo  fiFlidn) 
which  affects  the  ear  of  cereals,  filling  the  grains  with  a 
fetid  dust ;  —  also  cAWeH pepj^er brand. 

Bunt,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bunt  buudle,  Dan.  hxtndt,  G.  bund, 
E.  bundle.']  {Niiut.)  The  middle  part,  cavity,  or  belly  of 
a  sail ;  the  part  of  a  furled  sail  which  is  at  the  center  of 
the  yard.  Totten. 

Bunt,  V.  i.     {Na\tt.)  To  swell  out ;  as,  the  sail  bunts. 

Bunt,  V.  t.  &  /.  To  strike  or  push  with  the  horns  or 
head  ;  to  butt ;  as,  the  ram  bunted  the  boy. 

Bun'ter  (biin'ter),  n.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in 
the  streets  ;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar  woman.     [^Cant] 

ller  .  .  .  daughters,  like  hunters  in  stuff  gowns.     Goldsmith. 

Bun'tlng  (bian'tTng),  n.  [Scot,  buntlin^  corn-buntUn, 
OE.  bunting,  buntijle  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  {ZoU.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Emberiza,  or  of  an  allied  genus,  related 
to  the  finches  and  sparrows  (family  Fringilliddi). 

C^^  Among  European  species  are  the  common  or  corn 
bunting  \Eiiiberizn  milicn'i'ir,  the  or- 
tolan (£.  liortulaniDx  the  cirl  (E.  cir- 
lusi;  and  the  black-headed ((rrtnii/n'O- 
ra  tnelanocephala).  American  species 
are  the  bay-winged  or  grass  (Poi>c:etes 
or  Potecetes  gramineus) ;  the  black- 
throated  {Spiza  Ameriranrt) ;  the  tow- 
hee  bunting  or  ehewhik  (P(>j7o)  ;  the 
snow  huntio.^ { Plectrouhanax  nii'nlis); 
the  rice  bunting  or  bobolink,  and  oth- 
ers. See  Ortolan,  Chewink,  Snow 
bunting.  Lark  bunting. 

Bun'ting,  Bun'tine  (tlu),  n. 
[Prov.  E.  bunting  sifting  flour,  OE. 
bonten  to  sift,  hence  prob.  the  mate- 
rial used  for  that  purpose.]  A  thin 
woolen  stuff,  used  chiefly  for  flags, 
colors,  and  ships'  signals. 

Bunt'Une  (buntntn  or  -lin),  7i.  [^d 
bunt  -\-  line.]  {Xant.)  One  of  the  ropes  toggled  to  the 
footrope  of  a  sail,  used  to  haul  up  to  the  yard  the  body 
of  the  sail  \\iien  taking  it  in.  Totten. 

Bun'yon.  Bun'ion  (biin'yiin).  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  bunny 
a  small  swelling,  fr.  OF.  bugne.  It.  bu^na,  bug/wne.  See 
Bun.]  {Med.)  An  enlargement  and  infiammation  of  a 
small  membranous  sac  (one  of  the  bursx  mucosee),  usu- 
ally occurring  on  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Buoy  (bwoi  or  boi ;  '-77),  ji.  [D.  boei  buoy,  fetter,  fr. 
OF.  bote,  buie,  chain,  j^ 

fetter,  F.  bouee  a  buoy,  \J 

f rom  L.  boia.     *•*■  Boiae  '^  "' 

genus  vinculorum  tani 
ferreaequam  ligneae." 
Festus.    So  called  be- 
cause   chained  to   its   -",_ 
pIace.](j.Va»/.)A  float;    ^,— ^^^_^^^_  > 
esp.   a  floating    object  „ 

moored  to  the  bottom,  ^^^^  **"°^' 

to  mark  a  cliannel  or  to  point  out  the  position  of  some- 
thing beneath  the  water,  as  an  anchor,  shoal,  rock,  etc. 

Anchor  buoy,  a  buoy  attached  to,  and  markmg  the  _posi- 
tion  ot,  an  anflior.  —Bell  buoy,  a  large  buoy  on  winch  a 
bell  is  mnimtcil,  to  be  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves.— 
Breechea  buoy.  See  under  Breeches.  —  Cable  buoy,  an 
emptv  c-^sk  employed  to  buoy  up  the  cable  in  rocky  an- 
choraige.  —  Can  buoy,  a  hollow  buoy  made  of  sheet  or 
boiler  iron,  usually  conical  or  ]>ear-shaped.  —  Life  buoy,  a 
float  intended  to  support  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
the  water,  until  a  boat  can  be  dispatched  to  save  them.  — 
Nut*^-)'  Nun  buoy,  a  buoy  large  iu  the  middle,  and  tapering 
nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end.  —  To  stream  the  buoy,  to  let 
the  aiichor  buoy  fall  by  the  sliip\s  side  iutu  tlie  water,  be- 
fore letting  go  the  anchor.  —  Whistling  buoy,  a  buoy  fitted 
with  a  whistle  that  is  blown  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

Buoy,  V.  t.  [imp.  S:.p.  p.  Buoyed  (bwoid  or  boid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Buoying.]  1.  To  keep  from  sinking  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  water  or  air  ;  to  keep  afloat ;  —  with  nji. 

2.  To  support  or  sustain  ;  to  preserve  from  sinking 
into  ruin  or  despondency. 

Those  old  prejudices,  which  huoy  up  the  ponderous  mass  of 
his  nobility,  wealth,  and  title.  Brnke. 

3,  To  fix  buoys  to ;  to  mark  by  a  buoy  or  bj'  buoys ; 
as,  to  buol/  an  anchor  ;  to  buoij  or  bnog  off"  a.  channel. 

Xot  one  ri>ck  near  the  surface  was  discovered  which  was  not 
bw'Wii  by  this  floatniy  weed.  JMirutN. 

Buoy,  V.  i.  To  float ;  to  rise  like  a  buoy.  "  Rising 
merit  will  buoi/  up  at  last."  Pope. 

Buoy'age  (-Sj),  n.  Buoys,  taken  collectively;  a  series 
of  buoys,  as  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out  of 
port  ;  the  providing  of  buoys. 

Buoy'ance  (-^ns),  ».    Buoyancy.    [7?.] 

Buoy'an-cy  f-'/n-sJ'),!!. ;  pi.  Buoyancies  (-sTz).  1.  The 
pro]H'rty  of  floating  ou  the  surface  of  a  litiuid,  or  in  a 
fl\iid,  as  in  the  atmosphere  ;  specific  lightness,  whicli  is 
inversely  as  the  weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

2.  (P/ii/sics)  The  upward  pressure  exerted  upon  a 
floating  body  by  a  fluid,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  hence,  also,  the  weight  of  a  floating  body,  as 
measured  by  the  volume  of  fluid  displaced. 

Such  are  the  hwynni'tin  or  Uispluccmtnta  of  the  rliffcrpnt 
classcH  nf  her  niajehty'a  hhipH.  I'.nq.  Ci/c. 

3.  ClieerfnlnesB;  vivacity;  liveliness;  eprightliuess ; 
—  the  iippo.Hite  of  heaviness ;  as,  buogtuu-g  of  spirits. 

Buoy'ant  (bwoi'(fnt  or  boi'ffut),  *■/.  [From  Buov,  v.  t. 
\'  i.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating  in  a 
fluid ;  tending  to  rise  or  float :  as,  iron  is  buoyant  in  mer- 
cury.    "  Buoyant  ou  the  flood."  Pope. 


Nut  Buoy. 


a  One  of  the  RupreEtidans  (TJm- 
jiri'Hii.i  i'iii/iiiirft).  Nat.  size. 
6  I.,arvu  of  Chnj^obothris. 


2.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid;  sustaining  another  body  by 
being  specifically  heavier. 

Tlie  water  under  me  was  huoi/nnt.  Driidni. 

3.  Light-hearted;  vivacious;  cheerful;  as,  a  buoyant 
disposition  ;  buoyant  spirits.  — Buoy'ant-ly,  odr. 

Bu- pros' ti-dan  (bii-prSs'tT-dan),  'n.  [L.  bupredi.',  Gr. 
/3oi'jrpT)o-Ti?,    a    poisonous 

beetle,  which,  being  eaten  ' -^^  /'""J^L^  /"  b 

by    cattle    in    the    grass,       \       Jp»t       /         ^a^ 
caused   them  to  swell  up  ^Jjfll'j^^  ll  A 

and  die;   ^qv<;  ox,  cow -f-  ^■iditfl^^  \.J\a 

TTpriQeiv   to  blow  up,  swell 

out.]  (Zo'fJl.)  One  of  a 
tribe  of  beetles,  of  the  ge- 
nus Buprestis  and  allied 
genera,  usually  with  bril- 
liant metallic  colors.  The 
larva?  are  usually  borers 
iu  timber,  or  beneath  bark, 
and  are  often  very  de- 
structive to  trees. 

Bur,  Burr  (bOr),  n. 
[OE.  burre  burdock;  cf. 
Dan.  borre,  OSw.  bona,  burdock,  thistle  ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  bristle  {bU7-r-  for  burz-),  ov  perh.  to  F.  bourre  hair, 
wool,  stuff;  also,  according  to  Cotgrave,  *' the  downe, 
or  hairie  coat,  wherewith  divers  herbes,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  covered,"  fr.  h.  burrae  trifles,  LL.  reburrus 
rough.]  1.  {Bot.)  Any  rough  or  prickly  envelope  of  the 
seeds  of  plants,  whether  a  pericarp,  a  persistent  caljTt, 
or  an  involucre,  as  of  the  chestiuit  and  burdock.  Also, 
any  weed  which  bears  burs. 

Amongst  rude  6»rs  and  thistles.  MiUnn. 

Bin-  and  brake  and  brier.  Tinnyson. 

2.  The  thin  ridge  left  by  a  tool  iu  cutting  or  shaping 
uietaL     See  Burr,  n.,  2. 

3    A  ring  of  iron  on  a  lance  or  spear.    See  Bcbr,  «.,  4. 

4.  The  lobe  of  the  ear.     See  Bukk,  n.,  5. 

5-  The  sweetbread. 

6.  A  clinker ;  a  partially  vitrified  brick. 

7.  {Mtvh.)  {a)  A  small  circular  saw.  {1i)  A  triangular 
chisel,  (c)  A  drill  with  a  serrated  head  larger  than  the 
shank  ;  —  used  by  dentists. 

8.  [Cf.  Gael,  borr,  borrn,  a  knob,  bunch.]  (Zoul.)  The 
round  knob  of  an  antler  next  to  a  deer's  head.  [Com- 
monly written  burr.] 

Eur  oak  (Bot.),  a  useful  and  ornamental  species  of  oak 
(  Qui  )v?/,s  iii'tiiccar^"')  with  uvttid  acoms  inclosed  in  deep 
cups  iuibrir:it(-d  witli  iioiutt'il  srales.  It  grows  in  th« 
jNIiddlf  and  Westi-rn  I'liitt- d  States,  and  its  wood  is  tough. 
clo»e-grained,  and  durable.  —  Bur  reed  (Bot.),  a  plant  ,of 
the  genus  .S>ary«;i/»/;*,  having  long  ribbonlike  leaves. 

Bur'bOlt'  (-bolt'),  71.     A  birdbolt.     lObs.]  Ford. 

BurHjOt  (bflr'bOt),  71.  [F.  borbote,  fr.  barbe  beard. 
See  1st  Barb.]  iZoYA.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus 
Lota,  having  on  the  nose  two  very  small  barbels,  and  a 
larger  oue  ou  the  chin.     [Written  also  burbolt.] 


Eurbot  of  Kurop 


(ir^^The  fish  is  also  called  an  eelpont  or  ling,  and  is 
allied  to  the  codfish.  The  Lota  rtitgaris  is  a  common 
European  species.  An  American  species  (B.  mac^idosa)  is 
found  iu  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  farther 
north. 

Bur'de-lals'  (bfirMr-lfi'),  n.  [F.  bonrdelnis,  prob.  fr. 
bordfhiis.     See  Bordelais.]     A  sort  of  grape.    Johnson. 

Bur'den  (bQr'd'n),  ii.  [Written  also  burthen.]  [OE. 
burden,  burthen,  birthen,  birden,  AS.  byrSen  :  akin  to 
Icel.  byrSi,  Dan.  byrde,  Sw.  borda,  G.  biir'de.  OHG.  burdi, 
Goth,  baihpei,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  bear,  AS.  beron,  Goth. 
bairan,  V92.  See  1st  Beau.]  1.  That  which  is  borne 
or  carried  ;  a  load. 

Plants  with  goodly  burden  bowing.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or  difficulty ;  that 
which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive. 

Deaf,  friddv.  heliiloss.  left  alone. 

To  all  my  Jrieuds  a  bunlen  grown.  .Sioijf. 

3.  Tlie  capacity  of  a  vessel,  or  the  weight  of  cargo  that 
she  will  carry  ;  aa,  a  ship  of  a  hundred  tons  burden. 

4.  {Mining\  The  tops  or  heads  of  stream-work  which 
lie  over  the  stream  of  tin. 

5.  {Metal.)  The  proportion  of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel,  in 
the  charge  of  a  blast  furnace.  Raymond. 

6.  A  fixed  quantity  of  certain  coinmoditiee  ;  as,  a  bur- 
den of  gad  steel,  120  pounds. 

7.  A  birth.     iOf>s.  Sz  Ji.]  Shak. 

BoaBt  of  burden,  an  animal  employed  in  carrying  bur- 
dens. —  Burden  of  proof  [L.  miuK  prnhnndi]  {Law),  the 
duty  of  jirnviiii:  ;i  imrtiiular  position  iu  a  court  of  law,  a 
f.iiluri' ill  tlie  p- rlMruianii' of  w  lii<-li  duty  calls  for  judg- 
ment against  tin-  parly  on  wli.un  the  duty  is  imposed. 

Syii.— Burden,  Load.  A  burden  is,  m  the  literal 
sense,  a  weight  to  be  borne  ;  a  loud  is  something  laid 
upon  us  to  be  carried.  Heme,  when  used  figuratively, 
there  isuRimllvadiHercncf  brtwi^en  the  twowunls.  Our 
burd'U.s  luav  \u-  nf  .such  a  iiatinc  that  wr  feel  lioiind  to 
bear  them  rbeerlullv  or  without  ennqilaiiit.  They  may 
an.se  from  tin-  nature  of  (.ur  .situation;  they  may  be  allot- 
ments of  Pr.ividcnre;  tliev  luav  h>-  tlie  eonsi-ipienccs  of 
our  errors.  Wliat  i-.  ,ist  ii|ioii  us,  as  a  hxid,  wc  roniinquly 
carry  with  greater  rehietaiiee  or  sense  of  oppression. 
Men  often  find  tlie  cli.argo  of  their  own  families  to  be  a 
b'irdru  :  but  if  to  this  be  added  a  load  of  care  for  others, 
the  iireMsure  is  usually  severe  and  irksome 

Bur'den.  '■. '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bukdened  (-d'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  A"  77/.  7).  Burhening  (-d'n-Tng).]  1.  To  encumber 
with  weight  (hteral  or  figurative);  to  lay  a  heavy  load 
upon  ;  to  load. 

I  mean  not  tlmt  other  men  ho  eased,  ond  ye  burdened. 

2  Cnr.  viit.  Mi. 
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BURDEN 

"2.  To  oppro33  with  anythhifj  Rrievous  or  trying ;  to 
■overload  ;  ua,  to  burden  a  nation  with  taxns. 

My  huidenrd  liuurt  would  bri-uk.  .SVifti*. 

3.  To  impose,  as  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  lay  or  place  as 
a  burden  (Boniething  heavy  or  objectionable).     [A'.] 

It  19  ftl»surd  to  burdai  this  act  on  Cromwell.  (  ukridge. 
Syn.  —  To  load  ;  encumber  ;  overload  ;  opprt.'8s. 
Bur'den  (hflr'd'n),  n.  [OE.  burdotm  tlic  l^;i.s.s  in  nuisio, 
F.  hiiurdi'ii  ;  rf.  LL.  hurdo  drune,  a  lonj^  oiKan  pipe,  a  stall, 
a  mill)-.  I'nil).  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  liounnoN.J  1.  Tho 
\(r^f  iipeated  in  a  song,  or  tlie  return  of  the  Ihenio  at 
the  end  of  each  stanza;  tho  churua  ;  refrain.  Hence: 
That  which  is  often  repeated  or  which  iu  dwelt  upon  ; 
the  main  topic  ;  as,  the  burden  of  a  prayer. 

1  would  Hint;  my  song  without  a  burden.  Shak. 

2.  Tlie  drone  of  a  bappipe.  Ruddiman. 

Bur'den,  n.    [See  BuRDoN.]   A  club.    \_Obs.'\   Spenser. 
Bur'den-er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio  loads  ;  an  oppressor. 
Bur'den-OUS  (-us),  a.    Burdeusoiue.     \_Obs.'\ 
<lciivus  taxations." 

Bur'den-some   (bfir'd'n-sfim),  a.      Grievous 
boiue  ;  causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue  ;  oppressive. 
The  debt  iininense  of  endless  gratitudo 
&oburdc'i»oine. 

Syn.  —  Heavy  ;    weighty  ;    cumbersome  ; 
■grievous  ;  oppressive  ;  troublesome. 

—  Bur'den-some-ly,  adi:  —  BuT'den-some-ness,  n. 

Bur'dOCk   (bQr'dGk),  n.       [Bur  +   dar/c  tlie   plant.] 
{But.)  A  genua  of  coarse  biennial  herbs  (/.(/ji-i/ja),  bear- 
ing small  burs  which  adliere  teuaciously  to  clothea,  or  to 
the  fur  or  wool  of  animals. 
.   Ek^^  The  ronimon  burdock  is  the  Lappn  oJficiimHs. 

Bur'don  (burMriii),  71.  [See  BounuoN.]  A  pilgrim's 
statt.     LWiittrii  aUu  burdeii.'\  Rom.  of  R. 

Bu'ieau  (bu'r^  or  bu-ro' ;  211),  n.;  pi.  E.  Bureaus 
(-roz),  F.  Bureaux  (bn-rS').  [F.  bureau  a  writing  table, 
desk,  office,  OF.,  drugget,  with  which  a  writing  table  was 
often  covered,  equiv.  to  F.  bure,  and  fi.  OF.  buire  dark 
brown,  the  stutf  being  named  from  its  color,  f  r.  L.  burrus 
red,  fr.  Gr.  Trvppos  tlame-colored,  prob.  fr.  iriip  lire.  See 
FiitE,  71.,  and  cf.  Borel,  7i.]  1.  Originally,  a  desk  or 
writing  table  with  drawers  for  papers.  ^u-i/t. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  bureau  is  used ;  an  office 
where  business  requiring  writing  is  transacted. 

3.  Hence  :  A  department  of  pubHc  business  requiring 
a  force  of  clerks ;  the  body  of  officials  in  a  department 
who  labor  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(O"/^  On  tho  continent  of  Europe,  the  highest  depart- 
ments, in  most  countries,  have  the  name  oioureoux :  as, 
the  /;(/;r(f«  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  term  is  conrined  to  inferior  and 
subordinate  dei>artments:  as,  the  "  Pension  Burrtui^^'  a. 
subdenartuient  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
( i'.  'S.)  In  Spanish,  bureo  denotes  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  king's  household. 

4.  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  especially  when 
made  as  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.     {U.  .S.] 

Bureau  syatem.  See  Bureaucracy.  —  Bureau  Verltaa,  an 
institution,  in  tlie  interest  of  maritime  imderwritera,  for 
tlie  survi-y  and  r^iting  of  vessels  all  over  the  world.  It 
was  founded  ni  l!l'l^;lum  in  132S,  removed  to  Paris  in  IS^Jli, 
and  reestabli.slii'd  ni  Brussels  in  1S7U. 

Bu-reau'cra-cy  (bu-ro'kra-sy),  n.  [Bure/nt  -j-  Gr. 
Kparelv  to  he  strong,  to  govern,  (cpoTO^  strengtli :  cf.  F. 
bureaucralic.'}  1.  A  system  of  carrying  on  tlte  business 
of  govennucnt  by  means  of  departments  or  bureaus,  eacli 
under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
system  in  which  the  officers  of  government  have  an  asso- 
ciated authority  and  responsibility  ;  also,  government 
conducted  on  tliis  system. 

2.  Government  officials,  collectively. 

Bu-reau'crat  (bu-ro'kr^t),  n.  An  official  of  a  bu- 
Teau ;  esp.  au  official  confirmed  in  a  narrow  and  arbitrary 
routine.  C.  Kinijdey. 

Bu'reaU-CratlC  (bu'ro-krStTk),  \a.     [Cf.  F.  bnren'u- 

BU'TeaU-crarlc-al  (-krSt'i-kf/1),  }  craiique.']  Of,  re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  a  bureaucracy. 

Bu-reau'cra-tist  (bu-ro'kra^tlst),  ji.  An  advocate  for, 
or  supporter  of,  bureaucracy. 

Bur'el  (bur'el),  n.  &  a.     Same  as  Borrel. 

II  Bu-rette'  (bn-ret'),7i.  [F.,  can,  cruet,  dim.  of  huirc 
flagon.]  {Chciii.)  An  apparatus  for  delivering  measured 
quantities  of  liquid  or  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
liquid  or  gas  received  or  discharged.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  usually  furnished  witli  a 
small  aperture  and  stopcock. 

Bur'  llsh'  (bQr'  fish').  {Zoo!.)  A  spinose,  plectogn.ath 
fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  (esp.  Chilo- 
mycierus  geomelricus) 
having  the  power  of 
distending  its  body 
with  water  or  air,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  chestnut 
bur;  —  called  also  ball 
Jish,  balloon  Jishj  and 
su't'lljisli. 

Burg(bQrg),n.  [AS. 
hurh,  burg,  cf.  LL.  bnrgus. 
fortified  town.     \_Obs r\ 

2.  A  borough.     [EngA     See  1st  Borough. 

Burg'age  (-Sj),  n.  [From  Euro  :  cf.  F.  bourgage, 
"LL.  burgagiumA  {Eng.  Law)  A  tenure  by  whicli  houses 
or  lands  are  held  of  the  king  or  other  lord  of  a  borough 
or  city,  at  a  certain  yearly  rent,  or  by  services  relating 
to  trade  or  handicraft.  Burrdl. 

Bar'gall  (bflr'gal).  n.     {Zool.)  A  small  marine  tiflh; 

—  also  called  cuniter. 

Bur'ga-mot  (bflr'ga-mSt),  n.     See  Bergamot. 
Bur'ga-net  (bfir'ga-n5t),  7).    See  Burgonet. 
-Bur'gte  (bOr'je),  n.     1.  A  kind  of  small  coal. 
2.  {Xaut.)  A  swallow-tailed  flag  ;  a  distinguisliing  pen- 
nant, used  by  cutters,  yachts,  and  merchant  vessels. 
Bor-geols'  (bQr-jois'),  n.    {Print.)  See  1st  Bourgeois. 
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II  Bur-geols'  (bfrtr-zhwU'),  n.    A  burgess;  a  citizen. 

See  -M  l;oriru;Eois.     [A'.]  Addison. 

Bur'geon  {ltQr'j«n),  v.  i.    To  bud.    Sec  Bourgeon. 

Bur'geas  (bOr'jGs),  n.  [OE.  burgci.%  OF.  burgria,  fr. 
burc  fortified  town,  town,  F.  bourg  village,  fr.  LL.  bur- 
gus  fort,  city;  froni  the  German;  cf.  MHG.  burc,  G. 
burg.  Seo  1st  Borough,  and  cf.  2d  Bourgeois.]  1.  An 
inhabitant  of  a  borougli  or  walled  town,  or  one  who  pos- 
sesses  a  tenement  therein;  a  citizen  or  freeman  of  a 
borough.  Blnchstone. 

{J^^  "  A  burgess  of  a  borougli  corresponds  with  a  citi- 
zen of  a  city."  Burrdl. 

2.  One  who  represents  a  borough  in  Parliament. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  a  borough. 

4.  An  inhabitant  of  a  bcotcli  burgh  qualified  to  vote 
for  nmnicipal  officers. 

QTir"  Before  the  Revolution,  the  representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  called 
bunjisxrs  ;  tliey  are  now  called  delegates, 

Eurgesfl  oath.    See  Burgher,  2. 

Bur'gess-Shlp  (l)Qr'jGa-shlp),  n.  The  state  or  privi- 
lege of  ;i  buigrM:..  South. 

Burg'grave  (bOrg'grav),  ?;.  [G.  burggmf ;  burg  for- 
tress +  graf  count:  cf.  D.  bnrggraaf,  i' ' burgrave.  See 
Margrave.]  {Germany)  Originally,  one  api>ointed  to 
the  command  of  a  burg  (fortress  or  castle) ;  but  the  title 
afterward  became  hereditary,  with  a  domain  attached. 

Burgh  (bOrg;  Scot,  bur'ro),  n.  [OE.  See  Buiio.] 
A  borough  or  incorporated  town,  especially,  one  in  Scot- 
land.    S'-e  Borough. 

Burgh'al  (btirg''d),  a.     Belonging  to  a  burgh. 

BurghlDOte'  (-bof),  «.  [Burgh  +  bote.'^  {Old  Law) 
A  contribution  toward  the  building  or  repairing  of  cas- 
tles or  walls  for  the  defense  of  a  city  or  town. 

Burgh'brech^  (-brGch/),  n.  [Burgh  +  F.  breche, 
equiv.  to  E.  breach.']  {AS.  Law)  The  offense  of  viola- 
ting the  pledge  given  by  every  inhabitant  of  a  tithing  to 
keep  tlie  peace  ;  breach  of  the  peace.  Burrdl. 

Burgh'er  (bflrg'er),  n.  [From  burgh;  akin  to  D. 
burger^  G.  burger^  Dan.  borgcr,  Sw.  borgare.   See  Burgh.] 

1.  A  freeman  of  a  burgh  or  borough,  entitled  to  enjoy 
tlie  privileges  of  the  place  ;  any  inhabitant  of  a  borough. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  that  party,  among  the 
Scotch  seceders,  which  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  the 
burgess  oath  (in  whicIi  burgesses  profess  "  the  true  re- 
ligion professed  within  the  realm  "),  the  opposite  party 
being  called  antiburghcrs. 

^^^  These  parties  arose  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  in  1747,  and  in  18"J()  reunited  under  the  name  of 
the  '•  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Churcli." 

Burgh'er-mas'ter  (-mds/ter),n.     See  Burgomaster. 

Burgh^er-ship  (-slilp),  n.  The  state  or  privileges  of 
a  burgher. 

Burgh'znas^ter  (-mds'ter),  n.     1.  A  burgomaster. 

2.  {Mining)  An  officer  who  directs  and  lays  out  the 
meres  or  boundaries  for  the  workmen ;  —  called  also 
baiii_i}\  and  b'tnnaster.     [Eng.] 

Burgh'mot©^  (-mof),  n.  {AS.  Law)  [Burgh  -f  mote 
meeting.]  A  court  or  meeting  of  a  burgh  or  borough; 
a  borougli  court  held  three  times  yearly. 

Bur'glar  (bQr'gler),  n.  [OF.  burg  town,  F.  bourg,  fr. 
LL.  burgus  (of  German  origin)  -f-  OF.  Ie7'e  thief,  fr.  L. 
lalro.  See  Borough,  and  Lahceny.]  {Law)  One  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  burglary. 

Burglar  alarm,  a  device  for  giving  alarm  if  a  door  or 
window  is  opened  from  without. 

Bur'glar-er  (bfir'gler-er),  7!.     A  burglar.     [Obs.'] 

Bur-gla'ri-OUS  (bflr-gla'rT-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  bur- 
glary ;  constituting  the  crime  of  burglary. 

To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  enirv. 

Lhf'k^tone. 

Bur-gla'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.  With  an  intent  to  commit 
burglary  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar.  Blachstone. 

Bur'gla-ry  (bQr'gla-rJ),  n. ;  pi.  Burglaries  (-rTz). 
[Fr.  Burglar;  cf.  LL.  burglaria.]  {Law)  Breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  nighttime, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein,  whetlier  the  felo- 
nious purpose  be  accomplislied  or  not.    Wharton.  Burrill. 

0^^  By  statute  law  in  some  of  the  United  States,  hur- 
p^f;;// includes  the  breaking  with  felonious  intent  into  a 
house  by  day  as  well  as  by  niglit,  and  into  other  buildings 
than  dwelling  houses,  various  degrees  of  the  crime  are 
established. 

Bur'gO-maS'ter  (bflr'go-mas'ter),  n.  [D.  burgemeex- 
fer  ;  burg  borougli  +  w?fe.<t/e/- master  ;  akin  to  G.  burge- 
meister,  biirgenneister.     See  1st  Borough,  and  Master.] 

1.  A  chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Gennany,  corresponding  to  mayor  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  a  burghmaster. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  An  aquatic  bird,  the  glaucous  gull  {Larus 
glaucus),  common  in  arctic  regions. 

Bur'gO-net  (-nSt),  7t.  [F.  bourguignotte,  because  the 
Burgundians,  F.  Bourguignous,  first  used  it.]  A  kind  of 
helmet.     ["Written  also  hxirganef.]  Shak. 

Bur'gOO  (bfir'gob),  n.  [Prov.  E,  burgood  yeast,  perh. 
fr.  W.  bun/nt  yeast  -j-  caxcl  cabbage,  gruel.]  A  kind  of 
oatme.Tl  pudding,  or  tliick  gruel,  used  by  seamen.  [Writ- 
ten also  burgout.] 

Bur'grasV  (-grds'),  n.  (Bot.)  Grass  of  the  genus  Cen- 
chrus,  growing  in  sand,  and  having  burs  for  fruit. 

BuT'grave  (-grav),  ?(.     [F.]    See  Burggeave. 

Bur'gun-dy  (bflr'gfln-dy),  ?(.  l.  An  old  province  of 
France  (in  the  eastern  central  part). 

2.  A  richly  flavored  wine,  mostly  red,  made  in  Bur- 
gundy, France. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a  resinous  substance  prepared  from 
the  exudation  of  the  Norway  spruce  (Abies  ercelsa)  by 
melting  in  hot  w.iter  and  straining  through  cloth.  The 
genuine  Burgiuidy  pitch,  supposed  to  have  been  first  pre- 
pared in  Burgundy,  is  rare,  but  there  are  many  imita- 
tions. It  has  a  yellowisli  brown  color,  is  translucent  and 
hard,  but  viscous.    It  is  used  in  medicinal  plasters. 

Burh(bfir),  n.     See  Burg.     [Obs.] 
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Bur'hel    1  (b(l5r1igl),  v.  {Zool.)  The  wihl  Himalayan, 

Burr'hel  (      or  blue,  wheen  {Oris  bnrrhfl). 

Bur'l-al  (bPr'rI-'d),  n.      [OE.   burkl,  buriels,  grave, 

tomb,  AS.  byrgrlx,  fr.  bi/rgan  to  bury,  and  akin  to  OB. 

burgisU  sepuhlier.]      1.  A  grave;  a  U)mh;   a  place  of 

sepulture.     [Obs."] 

The  crtheschook.andBtooncewcron  driven. and  6inV/#wcren 
fPf'ied.  »>■/./  [Matt,  xxvii.  51.  52J. 

2.  The  act  of  burying;  depositing  a  dead  body  in  thH 

earth,  in  a  tomb  or  vault,  or  in  tlie  water,  usually  with 

attendant  ceremonies ;  sepulture;  iutenuent.     "Togivo 

a  public  burial.^*  Shuk. 

Now  to  gloriouH  burial  fllowly  borne.        Ti.nnyton. 

Burial  cane,  a  form  of  coffin,  usually  of  iron,  made  to 
cloMc  air-tiglit,  for  the  preservation  of  a  dea<l  body. — 
Burial  ground,  a  piece  of  ground  selected  and  w-t  apart 
for  a  place  of  burials,  and  consecrated  to  huch  uwe  by  re- 
ligioUH  ceremonies.  —  Burial  place,  any  ].l;tcc  where  buri- 
als arc  luade.  —  Burial  service.  I'/iThc  rcligiouM  hPrvice 
pcrfoiiucd  at  tlic  iiitci  n.ciit  ol  tlic  dciid  :  a  funeral  M-rvice. 
('')  ili;it  portion  of  a  liturgy  wliich  is  read  at  an  inter- 
ment ;  as,  the  Englisli  burial  sei'icr. 

Syn.  —  Sepulture;  interment ;  inhumation. 

Bur'i-er  (bCr'rl-er),  n*  One  who,  or  that  which,  buries. 

Till  the  burirrs  have  hnried  it.      Bzfk.  xxxix.  l.'». 

And  durkneaH  be  the  huri'-r  of  the  dead.  ShaJc. 

Bu'rln  (bil'iTn),  It.  [F.  burin,  rf.  It.  b'lHno,  hulino  ; 
prob.  from  ORG.  bora  borer,  boron  to  bore,  G.  bohren. 
See  Ist  BoRE.J  1.  Tho  cutting  tool  of  an  engraver  on 
metal,  used  m  line 
engraving.  It  is  made 

of    tempered    steel,   ^ 

one  end  being  ground 

olf    obliquely   so    as 

to   produce   a  sharp 

point,  and  the  other  end  inserted  in  a  handle  ;  a  graver  ; 

also,  the  Bimihirly  shaped  tool  used  by  workers  in  marble. 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  execution  of  an  engraver ; 
as,  a  soft  burin;  a  brilliant  burin.  _ 

Bu'rin-lst,  n.  One  who  works 
with  the  burin.        For.  Quart.  RrA\ 

Bu'rt-on  (bu'rT-5n),  n.  {Zo'ot.) 
The  red-breasted  house  sparrow  of 
California  {C'arjioducus  frontalis); 
—  called  also  crimson-fronted  bull- 
finrh.     [Written  also  burrio7i.] 

Burke  (bflrk),  v.  t.  [ivi]).  & 
7).  p.  Burked  (bQrkt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Burking.]  [From  one  Burke  of 
Edinburgli,  who  committed  the 
crime  in  1S29.]  1.  To  luurder  by 
suffocation,  or  so  as  to  produce  <. 
few  marks  of  violence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  body  to  be  sold 
for  dissection. 

2.  To  dispose  of  quietly  or  indirectly ;  to  suppress  ;  to 
smother ;  to  shelve ;  as,  to  burke  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion. 

The  court  could  not  burke  an  inquiry,  Eupported  by  such  a 
mass  of  affidavits.  C  Jieade. 

Burk'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  practice  of  killing  persons 
for  tlie  purpose  of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection. 

Burl  (bflrl),  V.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burled  (bQrld);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burling.]  [OE.  burle  stuffing,  or  a  knot  in 
cloth  ;  cf.  F.  bourht,  bourrelef,  OF.  bourel,  a  wreath  or 
a  roll  of  cloth,  linen,  or  leather,  stuffed  with  flocks, 
etc.,  dim.  of  bourre.  V92.  See  Bur.]  To  dress  or  fin- 
ish up  (cloth);  to  pick  knots,  burs,  loose  threads,  etc., 
from,  as  iu  finishing  cloth. 

EurllnB  iron,  a  peculiar  kind  of  nippers  or  tweezers 
used  in  burUiig  woolen  cloth. 

Burl,  71.  1.  A  knot  or  lump  in  thread  or  cloth. 

2.  An  overgrown  knot,  or  an  excrescence,  on  a  tree  ; 
also,  veneer  made  from  such  excrescences. 

Burlap  (bfir'ISp),  7i.  A  coarse  fabric,  made  of  jute 
or  hemp,  used  for  bagging  ;  also,  a  finer  variety  of  similar 
material,  used  for  curtains,  etc.    [Written  also  burlaps.] 

BurPer  l.bfii'l'er),  7^     One  who  burls  or  dresses  cloth. 

Bur-lesque'  (bfir-15sk'),  a.  [F.  burlesque,  fr.  It.  bur- 
le.sco,  fr.  burla  jest,  mockery,  perh.  for  burrvla,  dim.  of 
L.  burrae  trifles.  See  Bur.]  Tending  to  excite  laughter 
or  contempt  by  extravagant  images,  or  by  a  contrast 
between  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  as 
when  a  trifling  subject  is  treated  with  mock  gravity; 
jocular ;  ironical. 

It  is  a  dispute  amonr  the  critics,  whether  hurle^qtte  poetry 
mil:*  bent  in  hemic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary,  or  in  dog- 
gerel,  like  that  of  Hudibrafi.  Adiliaon. 

Bur-lesiine'  (bfir-lesk'),  "•  1.  Ludicrous  representa- 
tion ;  exaggerated  parody  ;  grotesque  satire. 

Jliirlesrfjte  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  repre^-ents  mean 
persons  in  the  accouternients  of  Iitrues.  the  other  describes 
irrent  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  omonc  the 
people.  Addison. 

2.  An  ironical  or  satirical  composition  intended  to 
excite  laughter,  or  to  ridicule  anj'thing. 

The  dull  biiflcsgtte  appeared  with  impudence. 

And  pleased  by  novelty  in  spite  of  &t-ii.-e.  Dryden. 

3.  A  ludicrous  imitation;  a  caricature  ;  a  travesty;  a 
gross  perversion. 

Whii  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to.  na- 
tional rejiresentative  asscmljlics.  but  must  turn  willi  horror  and 
disgust  from  6uch  a  profane  biirlei^jue  and  ubonunable  perver- 
Bion  of  that  sacred  institute  'i  Burle. 

Syn. —Mockery  ;  farce;  travesty;  mimicry, 
Bur-lesque'  (bflr-lesk'),  %•.  t.    [imp.   &  p.  p.  BuB- 
lesqued  (-Igskf) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burlesquing  (-lesk'- 
Tng).]    To  ridicule,  or  to  make  ludicrous  by  grotesque 
representation  in  action  or  in  language. 

Thev  burlfSfpied  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  words,  and  turned 
the  expression  he  used  into  ridicule.  StiUing/feeL 

Bur-lesque'i  '■■  i-     To  employ  burlesque. 
Bur-les'Quer  (bQr-les'ker),  n.     One  who  burlesques. 
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!I  Bni-let'ta  (bOr-let'tA),  w.  [it.,  dim.  of  burla  mock- 
ery. See  Burlesque,  a.]  {Mus.)  A  comic  operetta  ;  a 
musical  farce.  Byron. 

BaTll-ness  (bQrlT-n5s),  n.    Quality  of  being  burly. 

Bur'Iy  (b'T'l.v),  a.  [OE.  burU'ch  stroug,  excellcut; 
perb.  orig.  fit  for  a  lady's  bower,  heuce  haudsome, 
manly,  stout.  Cf.  Boweh.]  1.  Having  a  large,  srn.ug. 
or  gross  body;  stout;  lusty;  —  now  used  cbiefly  of 
human  beings,  but  formerly  of  animals,  in  tbe  sen.-^e  of 
statf-'ly  or  beautiful,  and  of  inunimats  things  that  were 
huge  and  bulky.     "  7?h)7_(/  sacks."  Jjrayt-m. 

In  his  latter  days,  with  overliberal  diet,  [he  was^  somewhat 

corpulent  and  burly.  iiir  T.  More. 

Burly  and  bij,  and  studious  of  his  ease.        Cou'i^er. 

2.  Coarse  and  rough  ;  boisterous. 

It  was  the  orator's  own  burl'i  way  of  nonsense.     Cowley. 

Bur'man  (bflr'man),  n.;^/.  BuRMANs(-m«nz).  ["The 
softened  modern  M-i/an~m(i,  x^Fya-ma  [native  namel,  is 
the  source  of  the  European  corruption  Burma.''^  Bal- 
Jonr.^  {Ethnol.)  A  member  of  the  Burman  family,  one 
of  the  four  great  families  inhabiting  Burmali ;  also,  some- 
times, any  inhabitant  of  Burmah  ;  a  Burmese.  —  a.  Of 
or  pertaininc  to  the  Burmans  or  to  Burmah. 

Bur'  maf'l-gold  fmSr'T-goId).     See  Beggar's  ticks. 

Bur'mese'  (bOr^'mez'  or  -mes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Buranah,  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  sing.  &pl.  A  native 
or  the  natives  of  Burmah.  Also  {sing.)^  the  language  of 
the  Burmans. 

Bum  (bfirn),  1'.  t.  \Jmp.  &■  p.  p.  Burned  (bfimd)  or 
Burnt  (bOmt) :  p.  pr.  &  ^-6.  ii.  Burning.]  [OE.  bernen, 
hrennen,  v.  t.,  early  confused  with  beorneuy  birnen^  v.  i., 
AS.  bsEi'nfni,  bei'nan,  v.  t.,  binunt,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to  OS. 
hrinnan^  OFries.  barjia,  6enm,  OHG.  brinnan,  brennan, 
G.  brennen,  OD.  beiiieji,  D.  branden^  Ban.  bnende,  Sw. 
br'dnna^  brinnn,  Icel.  breimay  Goth,  bririnxm,  brannjtni 
(in  comp.),  and  possibly  to  E.  fervent.']  1.  To  consume 
with  fire ;  to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire  ; 
—  frequently  intensified  by  up:  as,  to  burn  up  wood. 
*'  We  '11  b^irn  his  body  in  the  holy  place."  Shak. 

2.  To  injure  by  fire  or  heat;  to  change  destructively 
some  property  or  properties  of,  by  undue  exposure  to 
fire  or  heat ;  to  scorch  ;  to  scald  ;  to  blister ;  to  singe  ; 
to  char;  to  sear;  as,  to  burn  steel  in  forging;  to  bum 
one's  face  in  the  sun ;  the  smi  burns  the  grass. 

3.  To  perfect  or  improve  by  fire  or  heat ;  to  submit 
to  the  action  of  fire  or  heat  for  some  economic  piu-pose  ; 
to  destroy  or  change  some  property  or  properties  of,  by 
exposure  to  fire  or  heat  in  due  degree  for  obtaining  a  de- 
sired residuum,  product,  or  effect ;  to  bake;  as,  to  burn 
clay  in  making  bricks  or  pottery ;  to  burn  wood  so  as  to 
produce  charcoal ;  to  biir7i  Umestone  for  the  lime. 

4.  To  make  or  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result,  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  heat;  as,  to  burn  a  hole ;  to  bum 
charcoal ;  to  burn  letters  into  a  block. 

5.  To  consume,  injure,  or  change  the  condition  of,  as 
if  by  action  of  fire  or  heat ;  to  affect  as  fire  or  heat  does  ; 
as,  to  burn  tbe  mouth  with  pepper. 

This  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up.  Shdk. 

This  dry  sorrow  bums  up  all  my  tears.         Dryclen. 

"When  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth,  ...  it  devoureth  the 

mountains,  and  burnetii  thCj  wilderness,  and    consunieth  the 

grass  as  fire.  £cclus.  xliii.  20,  21. 

6.  (Surg.)  To  apply  a  cautery  to;  to  cauterize. 

7.  (Cbem.)  To  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen  or  other 
active  agent,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  to  consume  ;  to 
oxidize  ;  as,  a  man  buryis  a  certain  amount  of  carbon 
at  each  respiration  ;  to  bur7i  iron  in  oxygen. 

To  turn,  To  burn  together,  as  two  surfaces  of  metal 
(£»f/i».),  to  fuse  and  unite  them  by  pouring  over  them  a 
quantity  of  tbe  same  metal  in  a  liquid  state.  —To  burn  a 
bowl  {Game  of  Bowls),  to  displace  it  accidentally,  the 
bowl  so  displaced  being  said  to  be  biirnfd.  — To  burn  day- 
light, to  light  candles  before  it  is  dark  ;  to  waste  time  ; 
to  perform  superfiuous  actions.  SJutk.—lo  burn  one's 
flngcra.  to  get  one''3  self  into  unexpected  trouble,  as  by 
interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others,  speculation,  etc.  — 
To  burn  out,  to  destroy  or  obliterate  by  burning.  *'  Must 
you  with  hot  irons  hnim  ont  both  mine  eyes?  "  Shuk.  — 
To  be  burned  out,  to  sutfer  loss  by  fire,  as  the  burning  of 
one's  liouse,  store,  or  shop,  with  the  contents.  —  To  burn 
up.  To  bum  down,  to  bum  entirely. 

Bum,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  on  fire;  to  flame.  "  The  mount 
burned  with  fire."  Deut.  ix.  15. 

2.  To  suffer  from,  or  be  scorched  by,  an  excess  of  heat. 
Your  meat  doth  burn,  cjuoth  I.  S/iak. 

3-  To  have  a  condition,  quality,  appearance,  sensation, 
or  emotion,  as  if  on  fire  or  excessively  heated ;  to  act 
or  rage  witli  destructive  violence  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
lively  emotion  or  strong  desire;  as,  the  face  burjis ;  to 
hum  with  fever. 

Did  not  our  heart  6um  within  up,  while  he  talked  with  iis  by 

the  way  ?  Liike  xxiv.  ":;. 

The  barpo  she  sat  In,  like  a  burnished  throne, 

Burned  on  the  water.  Shnk. 

/J«»Tnnj7  with  hi;;h  hope,  Byron. 

The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  hurTis.     I'ope. 

The  parchin;*  ajr 

Bttm.1  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  nf  Arc.    ^filVm, 

4-  {Chcm.)  To  combine  energetically,  with  evoUition  of 
heat ;  as,  copper  bums  in  chlorine. 

5.  In  certain  games,  to  aiii>roacIi  near  to  a  concealed 
object  whirh  is  sought,     [^('ulloij.] 

To  burn  out,  to  bum  till  tho  fuel  is  exhausted.  —To  burn 
np.  To  burn  down,  to  be  entirely  consumed. 

Bum,  n.  1.  A  hurt.  Injury,  or  effect  caused  by  fire  or 
cxcGWiive  or  intense  heat. 

2.  Tlic  operation  or  result  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in 
brickmaking  ;  as,  they  have  a  good  hum. 

3.  A  difte.'iHo  in  vegctablea.    See  Brand,  n,,  C. 
Bum,  7t.     [Seo  Iftt  Bourn.]    A  small  stream.    {_Scot.'] 
Bum'a-ble  (-iV-bM),  a.  Combmitible.  Cotgravs. 
Bnmod  (l>flmd),;».  /).  &  n.     Rce  BuKNT. 

Bumod  (hOnid),  p.  p.  Burnished.   lOhs."]      Chaucer. 


Bum'er  (bflrn'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
burns  or  sets  fire  to  anytliing. 

2.  The  part  of  a  lamp,  gas  fixture,  etc,  where  the 
flame  is  produced. 

Bunsen'B  burner  {Chem.),  a  kind  of  burner,  invented  by 
Professor /j'/^.vy/i  of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of  a  straight 
tube,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  baviuf^  small  holes  for 
the  entrance  of  air  at  the  bottom.  Illumuiating  gas  bcbig 
also  admitted  at  the  bottom,  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
formed  which  burns  at  the  top  with  a  feebly  luminous 
but  intensely  hot  flame.  —  Argand  burner,  Rose  burner, 
etc.    See  under  Argand,  Rose,  etc. 

Bur'net  (bflr'uSt),  ».  [OE.  bumet  burnet ;  also,  brown- 
ish (the  plant  peril,  being  named  from  its  color),  fr.  F. 
bruuel,  dim.  of  brjin  brown;  cf.  OF.  brujiete  a  sort  of 
flower.  See  Brunette.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  (Potenu/n) ;  especially,  P.  SanguisorbUf  the  com- 
mon, or  garden,  burnet. 

Burnet  moth  (ZooL),  in  England,  a  handsome  motli  (Zy- 
g:i.-7iti  jiliiit'ii'lnla),  witli  crimson  spots  on  the  wings.— 
Burnet  saxifrage.  (Bol.)  See  Saxifrage.  —  Canadian  bur- 
net. a  niarbh  plant  ( i'oieriwa  Cunadensis).  —  Great  burnet, 
Wild  burnet,  I'oteinuniiov  Sanguisorbd)  ojficinnlis. 

Bur'nett-ize  (bftr'nSt-Iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Bcr- 
NETTiZED{-izd)  \p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Burnettizing.]  {^fanuf.) 
To  subject  (wood,  fabrics,  etc.)  to  a  process  of  saturation 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  to  prevent  decay  ;  —  a 
process  invented  by  Sir  William  Burnett. 

Burnle  (bfir'nt),  n.  [See  4th  Burn.]  A  small  brook. 
IScot.]  Burns. 

Bur'nie-bee'  (-be'),  n.     The  ladybird.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Burn'ing,  «.  1.  That  bums;  being  on  fire;  exces- 
sively liot ;  fiery. 

2.  Consuming;  intense;  inflaming;  exciting;  vehe- 
ment ;  powerful ;  as,  burning  zeal. 

Like  a  young  hound  upon  a  burning  sccrrt.    Dryden. 

Burning  bush  (Bnf.),  an  ornamental  shrub  i.Euonymus 
afrnjiurparcffs),  bearing  a  crimson  berry. 

Burn'ing,  n.  The  act  of  consmning  by  fire  or  heat, 
or  of  subjecting  to  the  effect  of  fire  or  heat ;  the  state  of 
being  on  fire  or  excessively  heated. 

Burning  fluid,  any  volatile  illuminating  oil,  as  tbe  lighter 
petroleums  (naphtha,  benzine),  or  oil  of  turpentine  icaju- 
pliine),  but  esp.  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  alcohol.  — 
Burning  glaaa,  a  convex  lens  of  considerable  size,  used  for 
producing  an  intense  heat  bi'  converging  the  sun's  rays  to 
a  focus.  —  Burning  house  (A/cf(d.\  the  furnace  in  which 
tin  ores  are  calcined,  to  sublime  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
from  the  pyrites.  HVa//;.  —  Burning  mirror,  a  concave 
mirror,  or  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors,  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  burning  glass. 

Syn,  —  Combustion  ;  fire  ;  conflagration ;  flame  ;  blaze. 

Bur'nlsh  (bQr'nT.sh),  v.  t,     limp.  S:  p.  p.  Burnished 
(-nisht) ;  /).  j>r.  &  vb.  n.  Burnishing.]    [OE.  bunti.schen, 
burjiissen,  burneny  OF.  burnir,bru7iir^  to  make  brown, 
polish,  F.  brunu'y  fr.  F.  bru7t  brown,  fr.  OHG.  b7-un;  cf. 
MHG.  briunen  to  make  browni,  polisli.     See  Brown,  «.] 
To  cause  to  sliine  ;  to  make  smooth  and  bright ;  to  pol- 
ish ;    specifically,  to  polish  by  rubbing  with  something 
bard  and  smooth  ;  as,  to  burnish  brass  or  paper. 
The  frame  of  humi^lied  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seemed  to  thaw  the  freezing  air.  Dryden. 
Now  tlie  villajre  windows  blaze, 
Burnished  by  the  setting  sun,  Cunnin^limn. 

BurniBhing  machine,  a  machine  for  smoothing  and  pol- 
ishing by  compression,  as  in  making  paper  collars. 

Bur'nlsh,  v.  i.  To  shine  forth  ;  to  bi-igliten  ;  to  be- 
come smooth  and  glossy,  as  from  swelling  or  filling  out ; 
heuce,  to  grow  large. 

A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  prow, 
And  spread  and  hnn)i-<h  as  liis  brothers  do.       Di'yden. 
Mj*  thoughts  bc;;an  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell.     Herbert. 

Bur'nish,  ».  The  effect  of  burnishing ;  gloss;  bright- 
ness;  luster.  Ciashaw. 

Bur'nlsh-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  burnishes. 

2.  A  tool  with  a  bard,  smooth,  rounded  end  or  sur- 
face, as  of  steel,  ivory,  or 
agate,  used  in  smoothing 
or  polishing  by  rubbing. 
It  has  a  variety  of  forms  Burnisher, 

adapted  to  special  uses. 

Bur'noose,  Bur'nous  (bGr'noos  or  bOr-noosOi  "•  [Ar. 
humus  a  kind  of  high-crowned  cap:  cf.  F.  bou7'uoii.\\ 
burnous,  Sp.  al-bnrnoz,  a  sort  of  upper  garment,  with 
a  hood  attached.]  1.  A  cloaklike  garment  and  hood 
woven  in  one  piece,  worn  by  Arabs. 

2.  A  combination  cloak  and  hood  worn  by  women. 

[Variously  written  houmous,  be7'7iouse.  bornous,  etc.] 

Burn'&tlc'kle  (bfirn'.stik'k'l),  n.  (Zool.)  A  stickle- 
back ((I'tisftriis/i'us  aculriitus). 

Burnt  (bfirnt),  p.  p.  i-  n.  Consumed  with,  or  as  with, 
fire ;  scorched  or  dried,  as  with  fire  or  heat ;  baked  or 
hardenpd  in  tlie  fire  or  the  sun. 

Burnt  ear,  a  black,  pnwil.'ry  fungus  which    destroys 

f;rani.  S'-e  Smut.  —Burnt  oflering.  huiiictliiiig  otTcrcd  and 
lurnt  on  ail  altar,  as  an  atnuririrut  f^-r  .--in;  a  saiTifice. 
Tbeollcring.s  of  tlio  Jfws  wun-  a  clean  animal,  as  an  ox,  a 
calf,  a  goat,  or  a  sheep  ;  or  some  vegetable  substance,  a.i 
bread,  or  ears  of  wheat  or  barley.  Called  also  bumf  sac- 
rijirr.    [2  Sain.  xxiv.  'l'Z.\ 

Burr  (bfir).)).  fSeo  Bur.]  {Bot.)  1.  A  prickly  seed 
vessel.     See  Bur,  1. 

2.  The  thin  edge  or  ridge  left  by  a  tool  in  cutting  or 
shaping  metal,  as  in  tiu-ning,  engraving,  pressing,  etc. ; 
also,  the  rough  neck  left  on  a  bullet  in  casting. 

The  cravcr.  in  plowing  furrows  in  the  surfncu  of  the  copper, 
raisfH  corrCRpoiidiug  ridgc»  or  Inirrs.  Tomlinson. 

3.  A  thin  flat  piece  of  metal,  formed  from  a  sheet  by 
puiicliing ;  a  smalt  washer  put  on  tho  end  of  a  rivet  be- 
forn  it  is  swaged  down. 

4.  A  broad  iron  ring  on  a  tilting  lance  just  bolow  tho 
gripe,  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping. 

6.  Tbe  lobo  or  lap  of  the  oar. 

6.  [rrnbably  of  imitative  origin.]  A  guttural  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r,  produced  by  trilling  theoxtrcmity 
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of  the  soft  palate  against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue; 
rotacism ;  —  often  called  the  iVewcastle,  Aorlhuiiiber' 
land,  or  Tweed-fide,  burr. 

1.  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  an  antler.    See  Bur,  n.,  8. 
Burr  (bfir).  r.  i.    \\7np.  &  p.  p.  Bureed  (bflrd) ;  p.  pr, 

&  vb.  n.  Burring.]  To  speak  with  a  burr  ;  to  make  a 
hoarse  or  guttural  murmur.  Mrs.  Brounijig. 

Bur'rer(bur'r51),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bnrel  TdMi&h  (cA.  Bor- 
EL,  n.),  or  F.  beurre  butter  pear,  fr.  beurre  butter.  Cf. 
Butter.]  A  sort  of  pear,  called  also  the  red  butter 
pear,  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  soft  pulp. 

Bur'rel,  n.    Same  as  Boerel. 

Bur'rel  fly'  (fli').  [From  its  reddish  color.  See  1st 
Burrel.]  {Zo'61.)  The  botfiy  or  gadfly  of  cattle  {Jlypo- 
der7na  hovis).     See  Gadfly. 

Bur'rel  shot  (biir'rgl  sh5t').  [Either  from  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  like  a  burrel  Jly,  or,  less  probably,  fr.  F. 
houn-eler  to  sting,  torture.]  ifiun.)  A  mixture  of  shot, 
nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  etc.,  fired  from  a  cannoa 
at  short  range,  in  an  emergency.     [^.] 

Burr'ing  ma-chlne'  (IJfir'Tng  ma-slien').  A  machine 
for  ch-aii.'sinLr  wiml  of  burs,  seeds,  and  other  substances, 

Burf  mlirstone'  (mTl'ston')*    See  Buhrstoke. 

Bur'ro  (bur'r6),  n.  [Sp.,  an  ass.]  [^Zool.)  A  donkey, 
lSouthu-ester7i  U.  .S'.] 

Bur'rock  (bur'rSk),  n.  [Perh.  from  AS.  burg,  burhy 
hill  -i-  -ock.]  A  small  weir  or  dam  in  a  river  to  direct 
the  stream  to  gaps  where  fish  traps  are  placed.     Knight. 

Bur'row  (biir'ro),  7*..  [See  1st  Borough.]  1.  An  in- 
corporated town.    See  let  Borough. 

2.  A  shelter;  esp.  a  hole  in  the  ground  made  by  cer* 
tain  animals,  as  rabbits,  for  shelter  and  habitation. 

3.  (Mining)  A  heap  or  heaps  of  rubbish  or  refuse. 

4.  A  mound.    See  3d  Barrow,  and  Camp,  n.,  5.  t| 
Bur'row.  v.  i.    liinp.  S:  p.  p.  Burrowed  (-rod) ;  p.pr^ 

&  vb.  n.  Burrowing.]  1.  To  excavate  a  hole  to  lodge 
in,  as  in  the  earth  ;  to  lodge  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the 
earth,  as  conies  or  rabbits. 

2.  To  lodge,  or  take  refuge,  in  any  deep  or  concealed 
place ;  to  hide. 

Sir,  thi3  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into 
day  upon  one  puint,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another.  Burke. 

Burrowing  owl  iZoul.),  a  small  owl  of  the  western  part 
of  North  America 
(Sjieoty/o    cunirii 
hiria).  which  live 
in   holes,  often  in  '^ 
company  with  the 
prairie  (log. 

Bur'row-er(-er), 

V.  One  who,  or  that 
wliich,  burrows ;  an 
animal  that  makes 
a  hole  under  ground 
and  lives  in  it. 

Burr'stone^   n. 
See  Buhrstone. 

Burr'y  (bfir'y),  a.  Abounding  in  burs,  or  containing 
burs ;  resemlding  burs  ;  as,  bumj  wool. 

II  Bur'sa  (bCa'sa),  n.;  pi.  Burs«  (bftr'se).  [L.  See 
Burse.]  (.■I7)«/.)  Any  sac  or  saclike  cavity;  especially,, 
one  of  the  synovial  sacs,  or  small  spaces,  often  lined  with 
synovial  membrane,  interposed  between  tendons  anj 
bony  ]>romincnces. 

Bur'sal  (bfir'sal),  a.  (Aunt.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bursa  or  to  bursa:-. 

Bur^'sar  (bfir'ser),  n.  [LL.  bursarius,  fr.  hirsa  purse. 
See  Burse,  and  cf.  Purser.]  1.  A  treasurer,  or  cash 
keeper;  a  purser;  as,  the  b^trsar  of  a  college,  or  of  a 
monastery. 

2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  or  bursary  is  paid  for 
his  complete  or  partial  support. 

Bur'sar-shlp,  n.     Tlie  otfice  of  a  bursar. 

Bur'sa-ry  (bQr'sa-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [LL.  brrr- 
saria.  See  Bursar.]  1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or 
monastery. 

2-  A  scholarship  or  charitable  foimdation  in  a  univer- 
sity, as  in  Scotland  ;  a  sum  given  to  enable  a  student  to- 
pursue  his  studies.  '■  No  woman  of  rank  or  fortune  but 
would  have  a  bursm-y  in  her  gift."  Soutliey. 

II  Bursch  (boorsli),  7J.  ;;>/.  Burschen  (-5n).  [G..  ulti- 
mately fr.  LL.  bursa.  See  Burse.}  A  youth ;  especially, 
a  student  in  a  German  university. 

Burse  (bOrs),  n.  [LL.  biasn,  or  F.  bourse.  See  Bourse^ 
and  cf.  BuRSCH,  Purse.]  1.  A  purse ;  also,  a  reside  ;  a 
pod  ;  a  hull.     lOhs.]  Hollmtd. 

2.  A  fund  or  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  needy 
scholars  in  their  studies ;  also,  the  sum  given  to  the  ben- 
eficiaries.    ['Sro/.] 

3.  (Eecl.)  An  ornamental  case  to  hold  the  corporal 
when  not  in  use.  :<hipley. 

4.  An  exdiange,  for  merchants  and  bankers,  iu  the- 
cities  of  continental  Europe.     Same  as  Bourse. 

5.  A  kind  of  bazaar.     [0&.*r.] 

She  Bays  eho  went  to  the  fiwse  for  patterns.  Old  Play. 

Bur-slc'u-late(bQr-sTk'u-lSt),c.  [See  Burse.]  (Bot.) 
Bursitorm. 

Bur'si-form  (bflr'sT-furnO,  (r.  [LL  bursa  purse  + 
-form.  1     Shaped  like  a  purse. 

llBur-sl'lis  (bOr-si'tTs),  7(.  ["SI,.,  iv.'E.  bursa -\--itU.1 
(Med.)  Intliunmation  of  a  bursa. 

Burst  (l>flr.st),  r.  i.  {i7np.  &  p.  p.  Burst;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  7>.  Bursting.  Tho  past  participle  b\irsten  ia  ohso- 
h'to.]  [OK.  bei'stev,  bz-rstni,  AS.  berstan  (pres.  sing. 
herste,  imp.  sing,  bmrsi^  imp.  pi.  Innston,  p.  p.  borsten); 
akin  to  D.  bersfcu,  G.  bejsten,  OHG.  brestan^  OS.  breslan^ 
Iccl.  hrcsfn,  Sw.  bnsfa,  Dan.  briste.     Cf.  Brast,  Break.] 

1.  To  fly  apart  or  in  pieces  ;  to  break  open  ;  to  yield  to- 
force  or  pressure,  especially  to  a  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
ertion of  force,  or  to  pressure  from  within  :  to  explode  j 
as,  tho  boiler  had  burst;  tho  buds  will  burst  iu  spring. 

From  the  oper  thnt  soon, 
Hurohno  with  kindiv  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Thfir  callow  yourip.  Mifton. 
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Often  used  ficnirativply,  .is  of  the  heart,  in  reference 
to  a  surcliargo  of  paBsion,  Rrief,  demiri-,  etc. 
Ni>.  no,  my  liifart  will  burst,  an  if  I  Bpi-iik  : 
And  I  will  simuk,  that  ao  my  lu'urt  iimy  burat.         Sh<ik: 

2.  To  exert  force  or  prossure  by  wliicii  soniethinR  ia 
made  suddenly  to  give  way  ;  to  break  throut,'h  obstacles 
or  limitations;  licnco»  to  appear  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly or  unaccountably,  or  to  depart  in  such  manner;  — 
usually  with  some  qualifying  adverb  or  preposition,  as 
fOTthj  out,  au'in/y  into,  u}>ony,t/irou'jh,  etc. 

Tears,  audi  an  iiii;.'l-1b  wueii.  burnt  forth.  MUtim. 

And  now  you  burst  (uli  cruel  '.)  from  my  arms.      i'tipc. 
A  resolved  vilUun 
■VVIiosc  bowels  suddenly  burat  out.  Slmk. 

\Vc  were  ihf  firet  that  ever  i;Hr*( 
Into  timt  Mknt  eca.  Colcrittije. 

To  burst  uiion  hitn  like  an  carthciuako.     GoMsittith. 
Burst  (bflrst),  V.  t.     1.  To  break  or  rend  by  violence, 
aa  by  an  overcharge  or  by  strain  or  pressure,  cap.  from 
within  ;  to  force  open  suddenly  ;  as,  to  hurst  a  cannon ; 
to  burst  a  blood  vessel ;  to  burst  open  the  doors. 

My  breast  I'll  6i/rsf  with  straining  of  my  courage.  .Vmk. 

2.  To  break.     [Obs.'] 

You  will  not  [luy  I'nr  the  fjlassea  you  have  burst  ?    S/nd-. 
He  biin^t  his  laucc  u^uinst  tliu  sniid  bi-Iuw.  I-'airfnx  (  Tussn). 

3.  To  produce  as  an  effect  of  bursting ;  aa,  to  hurst  a 
hole  througii  tlie  wall. 

Burating  charge.    See  under  Charge.  '   ■ 

Burst,  n.  1.  A  sudden  breaking  forth  ;  a  violent 
rending;  an  explosion;  as,  a  burst  of  thunder;  a  huist 
of  applause  ;  a  burst  of  passion  ;  a  hitrst  of  inspiration. 

Bursts  of  fox-huntintf  melody.  II'.  Irving. 

2.  Any  brief,  violent  exertion  or  ell'ort ;  a  spurt ;  as, 
a  burst  of  speed. 

3.  A  sudden  opening,  as  of  landscape;  a  stretch;  an 
expanse,    [ii.]    "  A  fine  Imrsf  of  c^umtry."  Jane  Austen. 

4.  A  rupture  or  lieruia  ;  a  breach. 
Burst'en  (-'n),  p,  p.  of  Burst,  v.  i.     [Ohs.l 
Burst^er  (bOrst'er),  n.     One  that  bursts. 
Burst'WOrr  (bOrst'wQrf),  n.     {Bnt.)  A  plant  (Ifrr- 

niaria  f/labra)  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  the  cure  of 
hernia  or  ruptvire. 
Burt  (bQrt),  7t.     iZodl.)  See  Eirt.     [Prov.  E]}g.'\ 
Bur'then  (btlr'tii'n),  n.  &  v.  t.    See  Burden.     [^Ar- 
chaic] 

Bur'ton  (bflr't'n),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  &  Prov.  E.  bort  to 
press  or  indent  anything.]  {Xaut.)  A  peculiar  tackle, 
formed  of  two  or  more  blocks,  or  jiulleys,  tlie  weight 
being  suspended  to  a  hook  block  in  tlie  bight  of  the  run- 
ning  part. 

Bur'y  (bSr'ry),  n.   [See  1st  Borough.]  1.  A  borouRh  ; 
a  manor ;  as,  the  Bury  of  St.  Edniond's ;  —  used  as  a  ter- 
mination of  names  of  places ;  as,  Canter/j???-//,  Shrews6(»-?/. 
2.  A  manor  house ;  a  castle.     {_Prov.  Eng.'\ 
To  this  very  day,  the  chief  house  of  a  manor,  or  the  lord's 
seat,  IB  called  bury,  in  some  parts  of  England.  JUcge. 

Bur'y  (bSr'rj?),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Buried  (b^r'rTd) ; 
P- pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burying  (bgr'ry-tng).]  [OE.  bitrteuy 
tirien,  berien,  AS.  bijrrian  ;  akin  "to  brorr/an  to  protect, 
OHG.  bergan,  G.  bertjen,  Icel.  bjargn,  ^w.  bprga,  Dan. 
bkrge,  Goth,  balrgan.  ySB*  Cf.  BritROw.]  1.  To  cover 
out  of  sight,  either  by  heaping  something  over,  or  by 
placing  within  something,  as  earth,  etc. ;  to  conceal  by 
covering ;  to  hide  ;  as,  to  bury  coals  in  ashes  ;  to  bury  the 
face  in  the  hands. 

And  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weiglit  of  mountains  burial  deep.    2tilton. 

2.  Specifically:  To  cover  out  of  sight,  as  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person,  in  a  grave,  a  tomb,  or  the  oeean ;  to 
deposit  (a  corpse)  in  its  resting  place,  with  funeral  cere- 
monies ;  to  inter  ;  to  inhume. 

Lord,  suffer  me  first  togoand  6h»7;  my  father.    2[att.  viii.  CI. 
1  'U  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave.  Shak. 

3.  To  hide  in  oblivion ;  to  put  away  finally;  to  aban- 
don ;  as,  to  bury  strife. 

Give  nie  «  bowl  of  wine. 
In  this  I  bunj  all  unkindness,  Cassiug.  Shak. 

Bnrying  beetle  {Zo'61. ),  the  general  name  of  many  species 
of  beetles,  of  the  tribe  ^ecro- 
jibaoo  :  the  sexton  beetle  ;  — so 
called  from  their  habit  of  bury- 
ing small  dead  animals  by  dig- 
ging away  the  earth  beneath 
them.  Tlie  larvs)  feed  upon  de- 
caying flesh,  and  are  useful  scav- 
engers. —  To  bury  the  hatchet,  to 
lay  aside  the  instruments  of  war, 
and  make  peace  ;— a  phrase  used 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  observed 
by  tlie  North  American  Indians, 
of  burying  a  tomahawk  when 
they  conclude  a  peace. 

Syn.  —  To  intomb ;  inter;  in-  .  _      .      „    ., 

hume;  inurn;  hide;  cover;  con- 41-'^"'^'^'?  ""'"■^^'i? '^•^'^'''^ 
ceal;  overwhelm;  repress.  U^ccro],/,orwi).  ^ai.sue. 

Bur'y-ing  ground',  Bur'y-lng  place'.    The  ground 

or  place  for  buryin?  thr-  dt-ad  ;  Imrial  iila'--e. 

Bus  (bus),  n.    [Abbreviated  from  onmi^vH^.]    An 
omnibus.     iCollog.'] 

Bus'by  (buz'bj),  n.  ;  pi.  Busbies  (-bTz).    (Hfil.) 
A  military  headdress   or   cap,    used   in    the 
British  army.     It  is  of  fur,  with  a  bag,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  facings  of   the  regiment, 
hanging  from  the  top  over  the  right  shoulder. 

II  Bus'COU  (bus'kon),  7t.  [Sp.,  a  searclier, 
fr.  biiscar  to  search.]  One  who  searches  for 
ores;  a  prospector.     [U.S.'] 

Bush  (bush),  n.  [OE.  bosch,  bnsck,  bm/srh, 
bosk,  busk;  akin  to  D.  bosc/i,  OHG.  busc,  G. 
buxch,  Icel.  buskr,  huski,  Dan.  busk,  Svv.  buske,       Busby, 
and  also  to  LL.  boscus^  buscus.  Pr.  bosc.  It.  bosco,  Sp.  & 
Pg.  hosqne,  F.  hois,  OF.  bos.    Whether  the  LL.  or  G.  form 
is  the  original  is  uncertain;  if  the  LL.,  it  is  perh.  from 


the  same  boufog  as  K.  hor  a  caw.  Cf.  AMnusn,  Bobcaoe, 
Bouquet,  Box  a  case.]  1.  A  thicket,  or  plaee  abounding 
in  trees  or  sJn'ubs  ;  a  wild  forest. 

^-&^  This  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Dutch  bosc/i,  a  wood,  and  was  so  used  by  Chau^rer.  In 
this  sense  it  is  exteiinively  used  in  the  British  colonies, 
especially  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  albo  iji  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada ;  as,  to  live  or  settle  in  the  hu.sh, 

2.  A  shrub ;  esp.,  a  shrub  with  brandies  rising  from 
or  near  the  root;  a  thick  shrub  or  a  cluster  of  shrubs. 

To  l)ind  a  bush  of  thorns  among  Bweet-sniclling  flnwere. 

fjascoifftie. 

3.  A  shrub  cut  off,  or  a  nhrublike  branch  of  a  tree  ;  as, 
imshes  to  support  i)ea  vines. 

4.  A  shrub  or  branch,  properly,  a  branch  of  ivy  (as 
sacred  to  Bacchus),  hung  out  at  vintners'  doors,  or  as  a 
tavern  sign  ;  hence,  a  tavern  sign,  and  symbolically,  the 
tavern  itself. 

1  f  it  lie  true  that  jjood  wine  needs  no  bush,  'i  is  true  that  a  pood 
play  nei'ds  no  epilogue.  Uluik. 

5.  (Ifujithig)  The  tail,  or  brush,  of  a  fox. 

To  heat  about  the  bush,  to  api>roaoh  aiivthinp  in  a  round- 
about niaiiiirr,  iiisti-ad  nf  cninintr  dirertlv  to  it ;  — a  meta- 
pluir  taken  trntn  liiintuig.  Bush  bean  I'/in/.),  avarioty  of 
bean  wliirli  is  low  ;ind  rt'i|uircM  no  support  *  flinsrohis  'nil- 
•juris,  variety  innms).  Sec  IlKAN.  I.  —  Bush  buck,  i>r  Bush 
coat  {Znu/.i,  a  beautiful  Suntli  African  aiitelopi-  (Tnru'r- 
/>ij>/ius  S'llrniiriis);-  sn  called  because  found  mainlv  in 
wooded  localitie.s.  The  n:ime  is  also  applied  toother  spe- 
lies.  —  Bush  cat  (.^oo/.i,  thi-  serval.  See  Serval.— Bash 
chat  iZui'iL),  a  bird  of  thu  genus  Pra(i»(nhi,  of  the 
Tlirush  family. —Bush  dog.  iZool.)  See  Potto.  —  Buah 
hammer.  See  Bushhammer  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Eush 
harrow.  {Aijric.)  See  under  Harrow. —Bush  hog  (ZooL), 
a  South  African  wild   hog  {I'dtaniochfuriis  AJricai/i/si  ; 

—  called  also  bus/t  pig,  and  ivatcr  hog.  —  Bush  master 
(Zo'i'iL),  a  venomous  ^ivcikv  (L'lchcsis  niutux)  of  Guinea; 

—  calle<l  also  surucucn.  —Bash  pea  (lint.),  a  variety  of 
pea  that  needs  to  be  bushed.  —  Bush  shrike  (Zo'al.U  a  bird 
of  the  genus  T/immiiij>/n/i's,  and  allieil  genera;  — called 
also  haturfi.  Many  species  inhabit  tri>pical  America.— 
Bush  tit  (ZooK),  a  .small  bird  of  the  genus  P.virf/ripnrus, 
allied  to  the  titmouse.     P.  luiiiimn.s  iiiliabits  California. 

Bush  (buffh),  V.  i.  To  branch  thickly  in  the  manner 
of  a  bush.     "Tiie  hushing  alders."  Pope. 

Bush,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Bushed  (busht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  71.  Bushing.]  1.  To  set  bushes  for  ;  to  support  with 
buslies;  as,  to  busk  peas. 

2.  To  use  a  bush  liarrow  on  (land),  for  covering  seeds 
sown  ;  to  barrow  with  a  bush  ;  as,  to  busk  a  piece  of  land  ; 
to  bush  seeds  into  the  ground. 

Bush,  n.  [D.  b7is  a  box,  akin  to  E.  bor  ;  or  F.  boncher 
to  plug.]  1.  {Meek.)  A  lining  for  a  hole  to  make  it 
smaller ;  a  thimble  or  ring  of  metal  or  wood  inserted  in 
a  plate  or  otlier  part  of  machinery  to  receive  the  wear  of 
a  pivot  or  arbor.  Knight. 

(lE^^  In  tlie  larger  machines,  such  a  piece  is  called  a 
box^  particularly  hi  the  United  States. 

2.  {Gun.)  A  piece  of  copper,  screwed  into  a  gun, 
through  which  the  ventbole  is  bored.  Farrow. 

Bush,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  bush,  or  lining  ;  as,  to 
b'lsh  a  jiivot  hole. 

Bush'boy  (bush'boi),  n.    See  Bushman. 

Bush'el  ibush'el).  71.  [OE.  buschel,  hoischel,  OF.  bois- 
scl^  hus.sc/,  haisiel,  F.  boisseau,  LL.  bustellus ;  dim.  of 
bustia,  buzida  (OF.  boiste),  fr.  jji/xifl a,  ace.  of  Ij.  pyxis 
box,  Gr.  TTu^i'?.  Cf.  Box.]  1.  A  dry  mea.sure,  containing 
four  pecks,  eight  gallons,  or  thirty-two  quarts. 

([[^^  The  Winchester  bushel,  formerly  used  in  England, 
contained  "2150. 4i  cubic  inches,  being  the  volume  of  a  cyl- 
inder 18Hnches  in  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches'in 
depth.  The  standard  bushel  measures,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  distributed  to  the  States, 
hold  each  77.6274  pounds  of  distilled  water,  at  ^ii.S"  Fahr. 
and  30  inches  atmospheric  pressure,  beuig  tlie  .■iiuiv:ilrnt 
of  the  ■Winchester  bushel.  The  iniperi;illutslir]  nnwiii  »>•'. 
in  England  is  larger  than  the  Winchester  I. nslid.  cnnt  [lin- 
ing 22Xe.2  cubic  inches,  or  SU  pouuds  of  water  at  b2-  Fahr. 

2.  A  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel,  used  in  measur- 
ing ;  a  bushel  measure. 

Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  busheU  or  under  n  bed, 
and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick  :'  Mark  iv.  21. 

3.  A  quantity  that  fills  a  bushel  measure  ;  as,  a  heap 
containing  ten  bushels  of  apples. 

G^l^  In  the  United  States  a  large  niunber  of  articles, 
bought  and  sold  by  the  bushel,  are  measured  bv  weighing, 
the  number  of  pounds  tb.at  make  a  bushel  being  deter- 
mined by  State  law  or  by  local  custom.  For  some  arti- 
cles, as  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  heaped  measure  is  required 
in  measuring  a  bushel. 

4.  A  large  indefinite  quantity.     [CoUoq.'\ 

The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rare&t  pictures  with 
hf,<firls  of  gold,  without  counting  the  weight  or  the  number  nf 
the  pieces.  Uriuku. 

5.  Tlie  iron  lining  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  [Eng.J  In 
the  T'liited  States  it  is  called  a  box.     See  4th  Bush. 

Bush'el-age  (bush'Sl-Sj),  ?!.  A  duty  payable  on  com- 
modilies  by  the  bushel.     [A'»f/.] 

Bush'el-man  (-man),  n.  A  tailor's  assistant  for  re- 
pairing garments;  —  called  also  bushder.     [Local,  U.  A'.] 

Bush'et  (-et>,  n.     [See  Bosket.]    A  small  bush. 

Bush'flght'er  (-fit'ei),  n  One  accustomed  to  bush- 
fighting.  Parkman. 

Bush'tight^ing  (-fitting),  n.  Fighting  in  the  bush,  or 
from  behind  bushes,  trees,  or  thickets. 

Bush'ham'mer  (-ham/mer),  n.  A  hammer  with  a 
head  formed  of  a  bundle  of  square  bars,  with  pyramidal 
points,  arranged  in  rows,  or  a  solid  head  with  a  face  cut 
into  a  number  of  rows  of  such  points  ;  —  used  for  dress- 
ing stone. 

Bush'ham'mer,  v.  t.  To  dress  with  a  bushhanuner ; 
as,  to  f'i'sh/utmmer  a  block  of  granite. 

Bush'i-ness  (bxish'T-nes),  71.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  beiiiL;-  bu.sliy. 

Bush'ing,".  '[See 4th  Bush.]  1.  The  operation  of  fit- 
tiiii:;  liiisjn'^,  nr  linings,  into  holes  or  places  where  wear  is 
to  be  reeeived,  or  friction  diminished,  as  pivot  holes,  etc. 


2.  (Mcch.)  A  bush  or  lining;  —  sometimeB  called  a 

thimblr.     See  4th  Bush. 

Bush'less  (bush'lGs),  a.    Free  from  bushes;  bare. 

O'er  tht;  lon^  buck»  of  the  hug/ilrsji  downs.      I'dinyMtn. 

Bnsh'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Bushmen  (-men).  [Cf. 
D.  boschman,  bn.srhji'.smnit.  Sec  lut  Bush.]  X.  Awoo<Jfc- 
man  ;  a  settler  in  tlie  I'ush. 

2.  (Kthnnt.)  i)m--  of  a  race  of  South  African  nomails, 
hviiiK  prineii-ally  in  the  deserts,  and  not  chissifled  aa 
allied  ill  raer  or  language  to  any  otlier  people. 

Bush'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OK.  hasshement  ambush,  fr. 
bu.sh.\    1.  A  thirket;  a  cluster  of  bushes.  [06.v.]  Ralfigh. 

2.  An  anibuBcad^^    [Ohs.']  A',>  '/'.  Morf. 

Bush'ran'ger  (-ran'jer),  /*.  One  who  roams,  or  hidcK, 
among  the  btishea;  especially,  in  Australia,  an  escaped 
criminal  liviti;^'  in  the  bush. 

Bush'Whack'er  (-hwilk'er),  n.  1.  One  accustomed 
to  beat  about,  or  travel  through,  bushes.     [U.  *S,] 

Thoy  were  gallant  6ufiAii7(UfAcrs.  and  huntereof  niecoon<i  by 
moonli;;lit.  iV.  Irvin'j. 

2.  Afgnerrilla;  a  marauding  assassin;  one  who  pre- 
tends to,  bo  [a  pe:u!eful  citizen,  but  secretly  harasiHfs  a 
hostile  force  or  its  sympathizers.     [//.  jS'.]  Furrow. 

Bush 'W hack' ing,  u.  1.  Traveling,  or  working  a  way, 
tlir<ju(,'h  bush'-s  ;  pulling  by  the  bushes,  as  in  hauling  a  boat 
along  tho  bushy  margin  of  a  stream.     [  II.  A'.]      T.  Flint. 

2.  Tho  crimes  or  warfare  of  bushwhackers.     [U.  .V.] 

Bush'y  (-y),  a.  [From  Ist  Bush.]  1.  Thick  and 
spreading,  like  a  bush.     ^^  JJuxhy  eyebrows."  Jrring. 

2.  Full  of  bu.shes;  overgrown  with  shrubs. 

Din^'Ic,  nr  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood.  Mildm. 

Bus'l-ly  (bTzT-lJ),  adv.    In  a  busy  manner. 

Busl'ness  (btz'nSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Businesses  (-ez).  [Fronj 
Busy.]  1.  That  which  busies  one,  or  that  which  en- 
gages the  time,  attention,  or  labor  of  any  one,  as  tuH 
principal  concern  or  interest,  whether  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time;  constant  eniiiliiynient ;  regular  occupa- 
tion ;  as,  the  business  of  life  ;  hu.\uii-.-.s  before  pleasure. 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Va-thcr' BbusimssT 

Lukf.-  n.i'3. 

2.  Any  particular  occupation  or  employment  engaged 
in  for  livelihood  or  gain,  as  aKriculture,  trade,  art,  or  a 
profession.     "  The  busiiicss  of  instruction."        Prp.'.coli. 

3.  Financial  dealings;  buying  and  selling;  traffic  ia 
general ;  mercantile  transactions. 

It  seldom  happenKthat  men  of  a  ntudioiia  tnm  acquireany  de- 
gree of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  busir^^.  Jip,  t'oitms. 

4.  That  which  one  has  to  do  or  should  do ;  special  ser- 
vice, duty,  or  mission. 

The  dauchter  of  the  King  of  France. 
On  ECrious  bu.^iric^s,  cravint;  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  contercnce.  Shak. 

What  bicnncss  has  the  tortoise  amongthc  clouds  ?  L' Estrange. 

5.  Affair;  concern;  matter;  —  used  in  an  indefinite 
sense,  and  modified  by  the  connected  words. 

It  W113  a  pcntlo  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women.  Shak.. 

Bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business.  Shak. 

6.  (Dranw)  The  position,  distribution,  and  order  of 
persons  and  properties  on  the  stage  of  a  theater,  as  de- 
termined by  the  stage  manager  in  rehearsal. 

7.  Care;  anxiety;  diligence.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 
To  do  one's  tiUBinesB,  to  ruin  one.    [Colloq.]    Wyvhcrley. 

—  To  make  (a  thins)  one's  buaineBS,  to  occupy  one's  self 
with  a  tliiiiK  as  a  special  charge  or  duty.  [Colloq.]  —  To 
mean  bUBineBa,  to  be  in  earnest.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  — Affairs;  concern;  transaction  ;  matter;  engage- 
ment;  employnient ;  calling;  occupation;  trade ;  prof es- 
sion;  vocation*  office;  duty. 

Busl'ness-like'  (-lik')'  "•  In  the  manner  of  one 
transacting  business  wisely  and  by  right  methods. 

Busk  (biisk),  n.  [F.  busc,  perh.  fr.  the  hypotJietical 
older  form  of  F.  hois  wood,  because  the  first  busks  were 
made  of  wood.  See  Bush,  and  cf.  OF.  busche,  F.  buche, 
a  piece  or  log  of  wood,  fr.  the  same  root.]  A  thin,  elastic 
strip  of  metal,  whalebone,  wood,  or  other  material,  worn 
in  the  front  of  a  corset. 

Her  lon^  slit  eleeves.  stiff  h\isk,  puff  verdingall. 
Is  all  that  makes  her  tlius  augflical.  Jfarston. 

Busk,  r.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Busked  (buskt).]  [OE. 
buskeu,  fr.  Icel.  buaslc  to  make  one's  self  ready,  reflex- 
ive of  bua  to  prepare,  dwell.  Cf.  8th  BouND.j  1.  To 
prepare ;  to  make  ready ;  to  array  ;  to  dress.  iScot.  & 
Old  Eng.-] 

Bttsk  you,  husk  you,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride.  ITamiUon. 
2.  Togo;  to  direct  one's  course.     [Ohs.'] 

Yo  mi;;ht  havcbusked  you  to  Huntly  banks.    Skflton. 
Busked  (buskt),  a.    Wearing  a  busk.  Pollol\ 

Bus'ket  (bus'ket),  n.     [See  Bosket,  Bouquet.]    1.  A, 
small  bush  ;  also,  a  sprig  or  bouquet.     [Oi.v.]       Spenser. 
2.  A  part  of  a  garden  devoted  to  shrubs.     [7?.] 
Bus'kin  (bus'kTn),  Ji.    [Prob.  from  OF.  brossequin,  or 
D.  brnosknu     See  Brodekin.]     1.  A  strong,  protecting 
covering  for  the  foot,  coming  some  distance  up  the  leg. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  bmkins  well  f  upphcd.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  A  similar  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg,  made  with 
very  tliick  soles,  to  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  to- 
the  stature ;  — worn  by  tragic  actors  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Used  as  a  symbol  of  tragedy,  or  the  tragic 
drama,  as  distinguished  from  comedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  busX-ins  here, 
No  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.         Dryden, 
BosHdned  (busHtlnd),  ff.    1.  Wearing  buskins. 

Her  busldncd  virgina  traced  the  dewy  lawn.  Pope. 

2.  Trodden  by  buskins  ;  pertaining  to  tragedy.    "  The 

bu.-'kined  stage."  dfilton. 

Bus'ky  (bus'ky),  ff.  See  Bosky,  and  1st  BcsH.  n.  Shak. 

Buss  (bus),  n.     [OE.  basse,  fr.  I*  basium  ;  cf.  G.  bus 

{lAither),  Prov.  G.  bus-serl^  dim.  of  bus  kiss,  bussen  to 

kiss,  Sw.  puss  kiss,  pu^sa  to  kiss.  W.  &  Gael,  bus  lip, 

mouth.]    A  kiss ;  a  rude  or  pia>-ful  kiss  ;  a  smack.   Shak. 


Use,   unite,   mde,   full,   fip,    Orn  ;     pity  j     food,    fo^t ;     out,   oil ;     cliair  j     go ;     sing,   ink ;     tliea,   tliin  i     hON ;     zfa  =  z  in  azure. 
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BUTTE 


Bust. 

[OF.   &  PrOT.  r.  bislarde, 


Bnss  (bus),  t'.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bussed  (buat) ;  p.  pr. 

&  t'6.  ji.  Bussing.]     To  kias  ;  esp.  to  kiss  with  a  smack, 

or  rudely.    "  Nor  bussed  the  milking  maid."     Tennyson. 

Kissing  and  buA-nng  differ  both  in  this. 

We  buss  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss.  Herrick. 

Bass,  n.     [Cf.  OF.  busse,  Pr.  bus,  LL.  bussn,  busa.  G. 

biise,  D.  buis.}     (A'""'-)  A  small  strong  vessel  with  two 

maats  and  two  cabins ;  —  used  in  the  herring  fishery. 

The  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses.    Macaulay. 
Bust  (bust),  n.     [F.  buste,  fr.  It.  busto;  cf.  LL.  busta, 
hustula,  box,  of  the  same  origin  as  E. 
box  a  cane;   cf.,   for  the  change   of 
meaning,  E.  chest.  See  Bushel.]  1.  A 
piece  of  sculpture   representing  the 
upper  part  of  the  human  figure,  in- 
cluding   the    head,    shoulders,    and 
breast. 
Ambition  eished  :  she  found  it  vain  to 

trust 
The  Jaithless  column,  and  the   cnim- 
hUng  bust.  Pupe. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  human  figure 
included  between  the  head  and  waist, 
■wiiether  in  statuary  or  in  the  person  ; 
the  chest  or  thorax ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Bus'tard  (bus'terd),  n. 
F.  outarile,  from  L.  mis 
tarda,  lit.,  slow  bird. 
J*Hn.  10,22;  ^'proximae 
iis  sunt,  quas  Hispauia 
ai^es  iardas  a  p  p  e  1 1  a  t , 
Grt-pcia  wTi'Sa?."]  {Zool.) 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Otis. 

^^  The  great  or 
henrded  bnsftird  {Otis 
tarda)  is  the  largest 
game  bird  in  Europe.  It 
inhabits  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  formerly 
common  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  litrlf  bustard 
(0.  tetrar)  inhabits  east- 
ern Europe  and  Moroc- 
co. Many  other  species 
are  known  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Gr^'ut  Bu^urd  i  I'li-  iui-,l<i). 

Bus'ter  (biis'ter),  72.  Something  huge;  a  roistering 
bli'le  :  also,  a  spree.     [S/aiig,  U.S.']  Bart/ett. 

Bus'tle  (biis'sM),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bustled  (-s'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Bustling  (-.sling).]  [Cf.  OE.  buskle,  perh. 
fr.  AS.  bysig  busy,  bijsg-ian  to  busy  -|-  the  verbal  termi- 
nation -le  ;  or  Icel.  buslla  to  splash,  bustle.]  To  move 
noisily  ;  to  be  rudely  active  ;  to  move  in  a  way  to  cause 
agitation  or  disturbance  ;  as,  to  bustle  through  a  crowd. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in.  Shcik-. 

Bus'tle,  n.  Great  stir;  agitation;  tumult  from  stir- 
ring or  excitement. 

A  stranjre  biKlle  ami  disturbance  in  the  world.      South. 

Bns'tle,  7z.  A  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  worn  on  tlie 
Tjack  below  tlie  waist,  by  women,  to  give  fullness  to  the 
8kirt.=; ;  —  caHcd  also  bishop,  and  tonrniirp. 

Bus'tler  (bus'sler),  n.     An  active,  .stirring  person. 

Bus'tling  ( buj'sling),  a.  Agitated  ;  noisy  ;  tuinultu- 
jDus;  characterized  by  confused  activity;  as,  a  bustling 
crowd.     "A  ^'(-s7/(»^  wharf."  Hawthorne. 

II  Bus'tO  (bus'to  ;'  It.  boos'to),  n, ;  pi.  Bustoes  (-toz). 
tit.]    A  bust ;  a  statue. 

With  some  antick  bustors  in  the  niches.       A^hmole. 

Bus'y  (btz'zj),  a.  [OE.  busi,  hisi,  AS.  bysig  ;  akin  to 
D.  brzifj,  LG.  besiij ;  cf.  Skr.  bhush  to  be  active,  busy.] 

1.  Engaged  in  some  business ;  hard  at  work  (either  ha- 
bitually or  only  for  the  time  being) ;  occupied  with  seri- 
ous affairs  ;  not  idle  nor  at  leisure  ;  as,  a  busy  merchant. 

Sir.  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busii,  and  she  can  not  come.  Shak. 

2.  Constantly  at  work ;  diligent ;  active. 

/(H.1V  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shn/.-. 

R(?Ii;;ioUH  motives  .  .  .  arc  so  bus'j  in  the  heart.    A-I'lism,. 

3.  Crowded  with  business  or  activities;  —  said  of  pla- 
-ces  and  times  ;  as,  a  busy  street. 

To-morrow  is  a  hivy  dny.  Slmk. 

4.  Officious;  meddling;  foolishly  active. 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape.  Shah. 

5.  Careful ;  anxious.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 
Syn.  — Diligent ;  industrious;  assiduous;  active;  oc- 
cupied ;  engaged. 

Bus'y  (btz'zj?),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ba.<!iED  (bTz'zT.l) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BusYiSG.]  [AS.  bysyiaji.]  To  make  or 
Kt'?p  busy;  to  employ;  to  engage  or  keep  engaged;  to 
occupy ;  as,  to  busy  one's  self  with  books. 

He  it  tliy  course  to  buv/  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels.  .Shal: 

Bus'y-boil'y  (-hud'j?),  n. ;  pi.  Eustbodifs  (-b5d'Tz). 
Onp  who  ofHciouBly  concerns  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
olber.s  ;  a  meddling  person. 

And  not  only  idle,  hut  tattlers  also  and  tiujtijfjodifa,  n^eaVtn^ 
IhinRR  which  they  ought  not.  1  Tnu.  v.  i;. 

But  (but),  prep..,  adv.,  &  conj.  [OE.  bute,  buten,  AS. 
hillany  without,  on  the  outHide,  except,  iM^aides  ;  pref.  Iir- 
-f-  iitan  outward,  without,  fr.  ut  out.  I'rtaiarily,  bntmi,  .or 
well  as  fi/,  is  an  adverb.  V198.  Bee  By,  Out;  cf. 
About.]    1.  Except  with;  unless  with ;  without.    [06*.] 

So  InBoIent  that  he  could  not  k'o  i*"'  either  Bpurning  cquaU  or 

troinpling  on  hi*  inferiorn.  J-'utlrr. 

Touch  not  the  cat  tnU  a  filovc.    Motto  of  the  Mackintoshes. 

2.  Except;  betiides;  save. 

Who  con  it  be,  yc  godi  I  >mt  perjured  Lycon  ?    I^.  Smith. 

C^*  In  this  sense,  but  Ih  often  used  with  other  parti- 
cleH  ;  r,jj,  hut  /or,  without,  liad  it  not  been  for.  "  Uncre- 
ated but  for  love  divine."  Vount;. 


3.  Excepting  or  excluding  the  fact  that  ;  save  that  ; 
were  it  not  that ;  unless ;  —  elliptical,  for  but  that. 

And.  but  my  noble  Moor  is  true  of  iiuud  ...  it  were  enou-rh 
to  put  him  to  ill  thinking.  .^/'"^  ■ 

4.  Otherwise  than  that ;  that  not ;  —  commonly,  after 
a  negative,  with  that. 

It  cannot  be  but  Nature  hath  some  director,  ol  infinite  power, 
to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  /looker. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  nmst 
of  the  abuses.  Aitdu^vn. 

5.  Only  ;  solely ;  merely. 

Observe  but  how  their  own  principles  combat  one  another. 

Jill  ion. 

If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  hut  die.      2  Kings  vu.  4. 

A  formidable  man  but  to  his  friends.  Dnjilen. 

6.  On  the  contrary  ;  on  the  other  hand ;  only  ;  yet ; 
still;  however;  nevertheless;  more;  further;  —  as  con- 
nective of  sentences  or  clauses  of  a  sentence,  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  exceptive  or  adversative ;  as,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill,  but  the  Senate  dissented  ; 
our  wants  are  many,  but  quite  of  another  kind. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  1  Cur.  xiu.  ]:). 

When  pride  comclh,  then  comcth  shame  :  but  with  the  lowly 
IS  wisdom.  J'rov.  xi.  'J. 

All  but.  See  under  All.  —  But  and  if,  but  if ;  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  King  James's  translators  of  the  Bible  to 
express  the  conjunctive  and  adversative  force  of  the 
Greek  5e'. 

But  and  »7'that  servant  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord  delayeth  his 
coming;  .  .'  .  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  u  duy  when 
he  looketh  not  for  him.  Luke  xii.  ■)."-.  4U. 

—  But  if,  unless.    [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Kut  this  I  read.  that.b"t  i/'remedv 

Thou  her  afford,  full  shortly  I  her  dead  shall  see.     Spcnsn: 

Syn.  —  But,  However,  Still.  These  conjunctions 
mark  opiJO.?)7''0H  in  passing  from  one  tlmuf^ht  ur  topic  to 
another.  Bu(  marks  the  opposition  withn  inrdiiim  de- 
gree of  strength ;  as,  this  is  not  winter.  /"//  it  i.s  almost  as 
cold  ;  he  requested  my  assistance,  but  I  bhall  not  aid  him 
at  present.  However  is  weaker,  and  throws  the  opposi- 
tion (as  it  were)  into  the  background  ;  as,  this  is  not  win- 
ter ;  it  is,  however,  almost  as  cold  ;  he  required  my  assist- 
ance ;  at  present,  however,  I  sliall  not  afford  him  aid. 
The  plan,  however,  is  still  under  consideration,  and  may 
yet  be  adopted.  Still  is  stronger  than  but,  and  marks 
the  opposition  more  emphatically ;  as,  your  arginnents 
are  weighty  ;  stdl  they  do  not  convince  me.  See  Except, 
However. 

C^^  "  The  chief  error  with  but  is  to  use  it  where  and  is 
enough  ;  an  error  springing  from  the  tendency  to  use 
strong  words  without  sufficient  occasion."  Bam. 

But  (but),  n.  [Cf.  But,  prep.,  adv.,  &  eotij.}  The 
outer  apartment  or  kitchen  of  a  two-roomed  house ;  — 
opposed  to  be7i,  the  inner  room.     [.S'co/.] 

But,  n.     [See  1st  Butt.]     1.  A  limit ;  a  boundary. 

2.  The  end ;  esp.  the  larger  or  thicker  en«l,  or  the 
blunt,  in  distinction  from  the  sharp,  end.     See  1st  Butt. 

But  end,  the  larger  or  thicker  end  ;  as,  the  but  end  of  a 
log  ;  the  but  end  of  a  musket.    See  Butt,  n. 

But,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Butted  ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  But- 
ting.]   See  Butt,  v.,  and  Abut,  i*. 

Bu'tane  (bu'tan),  n.  [L.  6z//yrum  butter.  See  But- 
ter.] (Chem.)  An  inflamnuable  gaseous  hydrocarbon, 
C.H„i,  of  the  marsh  gas,  or  paratlin,  series. 

Butcll'er  (buch'er),  n.  [OE.  bochere,  bochier,  OF. 
bochier,  F.  bouc'her,  orig.,  slaughterer  of  buck  goats,  fr. 
OF.  boc,  F.  bone,  a  buck  goat ;  of  German  or  Celtic  ori- 
gin. See  Buck  the  animal.]  1.  One  who  slaugliters 
animals,  or  dresses  their  flesh  for  market ;  one  whose 
occupation  It  is  to  kill  animals  for  food. 

2.  A  slaughterer ;  one  wlio  kills  in  large  numbers,  or 
with  unusual  cruelty  ;  one  who  causes  needless  loss  of 
life,  as  in  battle.  ''  Butcher  of  an  innocent  child."  Shak. 

Bntchor  bird  (ZooL),  a  species  of  shrike  of  the  genus 
Lanius. 

K^^-  The 
Lnnlus  rrcubi- 
tnr  is  the  com- 
mon butcher 
bird  of  Europe. . 
In  England, 
the  bearded 
tit  issonietimea 
called  tlie  less- 
er butcherbird. 
The  American 
species  are  L. 
borealis,  or  northern,  butcher  bird,  and  L.  Ludovinanus, 
or  loggerhead  shiike.  The  name  butcher  bird  is  derived 
from  its  habit  of  suspending  its  prey  impaled  upon  thorns, 
after  killing  it. 

—  Butcher's  meat,  such  flesh  of  anim.ila  slauglitered  for 
food  as  is  sold  for  that  purpose  by  butchers,  as  beef,  mut- 
ton, lamb,  and  pork. 

ButCh'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Butchered  (-erd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Butchering.]  1.  To  kill  or  .^ilaughter  (animals) 
for  food,  or  for  market ;  as,  to  butcher  liogs. 

2.  To  murder,  or  kill,  especially  in  an  unusually  bloody 

or  barbarous  manner.  Macanlay. 

(Ithoclcs]  was  murdered,  rather  butcherrd.         Ford. 

ButCh'er-lng,  n.     1.  The  business  of  a  butcher. 

2.  The  act  of  slaughtering ;  the  act  of  killing  cruelly 
and  needlessly. 

That  dreadful  butcherinfj  of  one  another.    Atldison. 

Butch'er-ll-ness  (-IT-nes),  71.     Butcherly  quality. 

Butch'er-ly.  ".  Like  a  butcher;  witlmut  compunc- 
tion; savage;  lilnody ;  inhuman;  fell.  "The  victim  of 
&  butcherly  murder."  T>.  Webster. 

What  fltratapcms.  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Thi.i  deadly  quarrel  ilnily  il<'th  beget  I  Shak. 

BntCh'er's  broom'  (budi'erz  broom').  {Fiot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  {L'uscKs) ;  esp.  7^.  aculeatus,  which  has  large 
red  herrins  and  leaflikc  branclies.     See  Cladophvll. 

Bntch'er-y  (-«r-J),  n.  [OP;.  bochcric  shamblefl,  fr.  F. 
hauchrrie.  See  liUTCIlER,  71.]  1.  Tho  busiuesB  of  a 
butcher.     [06s.] 


Head  of  Northern  Butcher  Bird  {Lanuis 
borealis). 


2.  Murder  or  manslaughter,  eep.  when  committed  with 

unusual  barbarity;  great  or  cruel  slaughter.  Shak. 

The  perpetration  of  human  tiutchenj.  J'rescott. 

3-  A  slaughterhouse ;  the  shambles  ;  a  place  where 
blood  is  shed.     [O65.] 

Like  as  an  01  is  hanged  in  the  butchenj.        I'abyan. 

Syn.  — Murder;  slaughter,  carnage.    See  Massacre. 

Butler  (bGt'Ier),  n.  [OE.  boteler,  F.  bouteiilier  a  bot- 
tle-bearer, a  cupbearer,  fr.  LL.  buticularius,  fr.  buticula 
bottle.  See  Bottle  a  hollow  vessel.]  An  oflBcer  in  a  king's 
or  a  nobleman's  household,  whose  principal  business  it  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  etc. ;  the  head  ser- 
vant in  a  large  house. 

The  butkr  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt.     Gen.  xl.  6. 
Your  wine  locked  up,  your  butler  strolled  abroad.      l*Qj>e. 

Butler-age  (-Sj),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  duty  of  two 
sliillings  on  every  tun  of  wine  imported  into  England  by 
merchant  strangers  ;  —  so  called  because  paid  to  tho 
king's  butler  for  the  king.  Blackstone. 

Butler-ship,  n.    The  oflBce  of  a  butler. 

But'ment  (b&t'm^ ut),  n.  [Abbreviation  of  Abutment.] 

1.  (.l?c/(.)  A  buttress  of  an  arch;  the  supporter,  or 
that  part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 

2.  {Masonry)  The  mass  of  stone  or  solid  work  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  extreme  arches  are  sus- 
tained, or  by  which  the  end  of  a  bridge  without  arches 
is  supported.     See  Abutment. 

Bntment  cheek  (Carp.),  the  part  of  a  mortised  timber 
surrounding  the  luortise,  and  against  which  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenon  bear.  Kntfjht. 

Butt,  But  (but),  n.  [F.  but  butt,  aim  (cf.  butte  knoll), 
or  bout,  OF.  bot,  end,  extremity,  fr.  beAer,  buter,  to  push, 
butt,  strike,  F.  bouter ;  of  German  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
bo:an,  akin  to  E.  beat.  See  Beat,  v.  t.']  1.  A  limit ;  a 
boimd  ;  a  goal ;  the  extreme  bound  ;  the  end. 
Here  is  niv  iourney's  end,  here  is  niv  biitt 
And  verystia  marli  of  my  utmost  sail.  Shak. 

Q^^  As  applied  to  land,  the  word  is  nearly  synonymous 
witli  nifte,  :iik\  signifies  properly  the  end  Ime  or  bound- 
ary ;  the  abuttal. 

2.  The  thicker  end  of  anything.    See  But. 

3.  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  a  target.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  (iroom  his  fellow  eroom  at  butts  defies. 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes.      DryJen. 

4.  A  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jest,  or  contempt  is 
directed  ;  as,  the  butt  of  the  company. 

I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my  butt,  which  I  thought  very 
fiiiiart.  Addison. 

5.  A  push,  thrust,  or  sudden  blow,  given  by  the  head 
of  an  animal ;  as,  the  butt  of  a  ram. 

6.  A  thrust  in  fencing. 

To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt, 

John  sliows  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coot.  Prior. 

7.  A  piece  of  land  left  unplowed  at  the  end  of  a  field. 
The  hay  was  growing  upon  headlands  and  butts  in  cornfields. 

BwnU. 

8.  (Mech.)  (0)  A  joint  where  the  ends  of  two  objects 
come  squarely  together  without  scarfing  or  chamfering  ; 
—  also  called  butt  joint,  (i)  The  end  of  a  connecting 
rod  or  other  like  piece,  to  which  the  boxing  is  attached 
hy  the  strap,  cotter,  and  gib.  (e)  The  portion  of  a  half- 
coupling  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  hose. 

9.  {Shipbudding)  The  joint  where  two  planks  in  a 
strake  meet. 

10.  (Caj-p.)  A  kind  of  hinge  used  in  hanging  doors, 
etc.  ;  —  so  named  because  fastened  on  the  edge  of  the 
door,  which  butts  against  the  casing,  instead  of  on  its 
face,  like  the  strap  hinge;  —  also  called  butt  hinge. 

11.  (Leather  Trade)  The  thickest  and  stoutest  part  of 
tanned  oxliides,  used  for  soles  of  boots,  harness,  trunks. 

12.  The  hut  or  shelter  of  the  person  who  attends  to 
tlie  targets  in  ride  practice. 

Butt  chain  ISnddlen/),  a  short  chain  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  tug.  —  Butt  end.  The  thicker  end  of  anything. 
See  hut  etxl,  under  2d  But. 

ATnon  ;  iiiul  nnike  me  die  a  pnod  old  man  ! 

Tlmt  's  the  butt  cml  of  a  inotber'h  blesaiug.  Shak. 

A  bntt'B  length,  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  place  of 
shooting  to  the  ^''/^  or  mark. —Buttfl  and  hoMnd^  i  CoJire  11- 
anriiiii\  abuttals  and  boundaries.  Inlands  of  the  ordi- 
nary rectangular  shape,  butts  are  tlie  lines  at  the  ends 
(F.  bouts),  and  bounds  are  those  on  the  .sides,  or  sidinr/.-i, 
as  they  were  formerlv  termed.  Burr  ill.  —  Bead  and  butt. 
See  under  Bead.  —Butt  and  butt.  i"ining  end  to  end  with- 
out overlapping,  as  planks.  -  Butt  weld  (.Mreh.),  a  butt 
joint,  made  oy  welding  together  the  tlat  ends,  or  edges, 
of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  separate  pieces,  without 
having  them  overlap.  See  Weld.  — Full  butt,  headfirst 
with  full  force.  \CoUoq.]  "The  corporal  .  .  .  ran  /tdl 
butt  at  the  lieutenant."    Marryat. 

Butt,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  BiTTTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
BuTTiNO.]  [OE.  butfrn,  OF.  bofer  to  push,  F.  bouter. 
See  Butt  an  end,  .and  cf.  Boutaue.]  1.  To  join  at  the 
butt,  end,  or  outward  extremity  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  be 
bounded  ;  to  abut.  [Written  also  but.'] 
And  Barnsdale  there  doth  butt  on  Don's  well-watered  ground. 

Ura'/tou. 

2.  To  thrust  the  head  forward  ;  to  strike  by  thrusting 
the  head  forward,  as  an  ox  or  a  ram.     [See  Butt,  «.] 
A  snow-wliitP  steer  before  thine  altar  led. 
JSurts  with  bis  threatening  brows.  Drytlen. 

Butt,  V.  t.     To  strike  by  thrusting  the  head  ag.iinst; 
to  strike  with  the  liead. 
Twi.  hrirnilesH  lambs  are  buttin(i  one  tho  other.    Sir  II.  Wottov. 

Butt,  ".  [F.  botte,  bnvtc,  LL.  butfa.  Cf,  Bottle  a 
hollow  vessel.]  A  large  cask  or  vessel  for  wine  or  beer. 
It  rontains  two  hogsheads. 

t-^^  A  wine  butt  contains  12R  wino  gallons  [=  10.')  im- 
perial gallons,  nearly);  a  beer  butt  1U8  ale  gallons  (- 
about  lUi  imperial  gallons). 

Butt,  n.     {Zo'i'd.)  The  common  English  flounder. 

II  Butte  (bat  or  bObt),  n.     [F.     See  Butt  a  bound.] 
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A  detached  low  mountain,  or  IiiRh  ridRo  riHinp  .ihruptly 
from  the  general  level  of  tlie  surrounding  phtin  ;  —  uppliud 
to  peculiar  elevations  in  the  Hocky  Mountain  region. 

Tlie  creek  .  .  .  passea  by  two  rcumrkubic  ^nars  ui  red  cnn- 
gloincrute.  Jiujtun. 

But'ter  (bfit'ter),  n.  [OE.  botere,  butter^  AS.  buterr, 
fr.  L.  iutijrum,  tlr.  ^ovrvpov,  either  fr.  jSoC?  ox,  eow  -\- 
rypo?  cheese;  or,  perh-ipn,  of  Scythian  I'li^ju.    i;f.  Cow.] 

1.  An  oily,  unctuous  substance  obtained  from  cream  or 
milk  by  chuniinp. 

2.  Any  substance  reseniblinp  butter  in  degree  of  con- 
siatence,  or  other  qualities  ;  especially,  in  old  cheiiiiMtry, 
the  chlorides,  as  butter  of  antimonij,  se.stinichloride  of 
antimony  ;  also,  certain  concrete  fat  oils  reniaiiiing 
nearly  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  aa  butter  of  cacau, 
ver/clablc  bultrr.  slira  butter. 

Butter  and  egga  (/w//.),  a  name  given  to  severnl  plants 
liavJiiK  dovviTM  of  two  sli:idi's  of  v'dlow,  as  .Vnri-i.s.sii.i 
■anninnilHilnli.K,  and  iu  thr  VTlill.-d  Stati'S  to  the  li.ad- 
tlav  I /(//'f/ /^ /'^//'/"'■/.v).  —  Butter  toat.  :t  Mii;dl  vcwsLd  for 
huldint;  mt-ltfd  butter  at  l:iblf.  Butter  flower,  the  but- 
tercup, a  yellow  riower.  —  Butter  print,  a  piece  of  carved 
wood  used  to  mark  pats  of  Imtli-r;  -railed  also  hutlrr 
.sti'iiiji.  Loi/yf.  —  Butter  tooth,  either  of  the  two  luiddlo 
inrisurs  of  tlie  upi>er  jaw.  Butter  tree  ( AW. ).  a  tree  of 
the  genus  /Mf.sw./,  tlie  seeds  ..I  whieh  yield  a  sub.sfanee 
chwely  re.senllllill^;  butter.  The  Imttcr  I  rei-  of  India  in  I  lie 
Jl.  Initi/nuxi :  th;(t  ot  Afrira  i^,  the  Sliea  tree  i /f.  I'tnLii). 
See  Shea  tree.  Butter  trier.  ;i  tool  iise'l  iu  wainpliuK  but- 
ter. ~  Butter  wife,  a  woman  who  makes  or  sells  butter  ;  — 
called  also  bitlli  r  inninni.     [<jf>.\\  or  Arrh<ii<-\ 

But'ter,  V.  t.     ytmp.  ^  p.  p.  Buttered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Buttering.]    1.  To  cover  or  spread  with  butter. 
1  know  what  'y  \i'Iiat.    1  know  on  which  side 
jly  bread  i^fiufttTe-l.  Ford. 

2.  To  increase,  aa  stakes,  at  every  throw  or  every 
game.      [CV/h/]  Jnlnifinn. 

Butt'er  (but'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  butts. 

But'ler-ball'  (bvit'ter-balO,  n,  {Zool.)  The  buffel 
duck. 

But'ter-blrd^  (-herd'),  «•  {Zool.)  The  rice  bunting  or 
bobolink  ;  —  so  called  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

But'terbump'  (-bump'),  n.  [OE.  t"//»r  the  bittern 
-f  .^.th  lnniij>.'\     {Zool.)  The  European  bittern.  Johnson. 

But'ter-bur' (-bflr'),  71.  {Bof.)  A  broad-leaved  plant 
{P''/,i.K//i\-i  rulfjfjrLi)  of  the  Composite  family,  said  to  have 
been  used  iu  England  for  wrapping  np  pats  of  butter. 

But'ter-cup'  (-kup'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
B(i)iiniri(!iis,  or  crowfoot,  particularly  B.  bu/bosus,  with 
briglit  yellow  dowers  ;  —  called  also  hitlerjloivpry  golden 
cup,  and  kiugctip.     It  is  the  cuckoobiid  of  Shakespeare. 

But'ter-flJl''gered  (-fln'gerd),  a.  Apt  to  let  things 
fall,  or  to  let  them  slip  away  ;  slippery  ;  careless. 

But'ter-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  name  given  to 
several  dilferent  fishes,  in  allusion  to  their  slippery  coat- 
ing of  mucus,  aa  the  Stroynateiis  triaeanihu.';  of  the  At- 
Lantie  coast,  tlie  Epinephehts  pwictatus  of  the  southern 
coast,  the  rock  eel,  and  the  kelpfish  of  New  Zealand. 

But'ter-fly'  (-fii')>  "•  >'P^-  Butterflies  (-fliz').  [I'erh. 
from  the  color  of  a  yellow  spe- 
cies. AS.  buter-jlege,  bnttor-jie' 
6ge ;  of.  G.  butterjiiege,  D.  bo- 
terrlieg.  See  Butter,  and  Fly.] 
{Zool.)  A  general  name  for  the 
numerous  species  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera.  [See  lllust.  un- 
der Aphrodite.] 

Ascleplas  butterfly.  See  un- 
der AscLEPiAS.  ~  Butterfly  fish 
( /o'ol. ).  the  ocellated  blenny 
(Woniius  octll(iris)  of  Europe. 
See  Blenny.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  flying  gurnard. 
—  Butterfly  ahell  IZool.),  a  shell 

of  the  genus  Ti-V///-/.  —  Butterfly  _   ,^     _        .,.    ..  , 

valve  (A/rrh.),  a  kind  of  double  Butterfly  with  ita  scales  re- 
claek  valve,  consisting  of  two  ''iVS'^i  J.J^^J^^J^ll 
semicircular  clappers  or  wings 
bulged  to  a  cross  rib  in  the 
pump  bucket.  When  open  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  butterfly 
in  shape. 

But'ter-ine  (biit'ter-Tn),  71. 
A  substance  prepared  from  animal  fat  with  some  other 
ingredients  intermixed,  as  an  imitation  of  butter. 

The  manufacturers  ship  large  quantities  of  oleomargarine  to 
England.  Ibilland(  and  other  countries,  to  be  manulucturcd 
into  butter,  which  is  sold  as  hutterine  or  suine.      Juhn.'ion's  ( 'i/c. 

BuVter-ls  (-Is),  7i.  [The  same  word  as  bjitfress,  noun, 
in  a  dirt'erent  application, 
F.  bonier  to  push.]  {Far.)  A 
steel  cutting  instrument,  with 
a  long  bent  shank  set  in  a 
handle  which  rests  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  operator. 
It  is  operated  by  a  thrust  movement,  and  used  in  paring 
the  hoofs  of  horses. 

But'ter-man'  (-man'),  n.  ;  pi.  BuTTERMEN  (-mSn).  A 
man  who  makes  or  sells  butter. 

But'ter-milk'  (bilt'ter-mTlk'),  «.  The  milk  that  re- 
mains after  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  cream. 

But'ter-nuV  (-niit/),  n.  1.  {Bat.)  An  American  tree 
{Juglaiis  einerea)  of  the  Wahiut  family,  and  its  edible 
fruit;  — so  called  from  the  oil  contained  in  the  latter. 
Sometimes  called  oil  nut  and  white  walnut. 

2.  (/)'"/.)  The  nut  nf  the  CargrHrar  hutgivsum  and  C. 
nu'-ifcnim,  of  S.  America  ;  —  called  also  .Souaj'i  niit. 

Blit'ter-SCOtch'  (-skoch'),  ".  A  kind  of  candy, 
mainly  composed  of  sugar  and  butter.   ICollog.']  Dickens. 

Bul'ter-weed'  (-wedO,  ".  {Bot.)  An  annual  compos- 
ite plant  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (Seiiecio  lobatus). 

But'ter-welght'  (-wat'),  n.     Over  weight.  Swift. 

D^^  Formerly  it  was  a  custom  to  give  IS  ounces  of 
butter  for  a  pound. 

But'ter-wort'  (-wCrtO*  «•  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  low 
herbs  {Pinguicnla)  having  simple  leaves  which  secrete 
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from  their  glandular  upper  surface  a  viscid  fluid,  to 
which  insects  adhere,  alter  which  the  margin  infoldn  and 
the  insects  are  digested  by  tin-  plant.  The  species  are 
found  mostly  in  the  North  'JV-mperate  zone. 

But'ter-y  (but'tcr-J),  a.  Having  the  qualities,  con- 
sistence, or  appearan(-e,  of  butter. 

But'ter-y,  ii.  ;  pi.  Butteries  (-Tz).  [OE.  botery^  botry  ; 
vi.  LLj.  botaria  wine  vessel  ;  also  OK.  boielerie,  fr.  K.  buu- 
teillerie,  fr.  bonteille  bottle.  Not  derived  from  butter. 
See  Bottle  a  hollow  vessel,  Hdtt  a  cask.]  X.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  house  where  butter,  milk  and  other  provisions 
are  kept. 

All  tliat  need  a  conl  and  frCBh  temper,  as  ccUarB.  pantries, 
and  butteries,  to  the  north.  .Sir  //.  WotUm. 

2.  A  room  in  some  English  colleges  where  liquors, 
fruit,  and  refreshments  are  kept  for  sale  to  the  students. 

And  the  major  of  Oxford  kept  the  buttery  bar.      A'.  Hull. 

3.  A  cellar  in  which  butts  of  wine  are  kept.        Weale. 
Buttery  hatch,    a  half    door  between    the    buttery  or 

kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  old  mansions,  over  wliich  provi- 
sions were  pawsed.  ^\  right. 

Butt'  hinge'  (but'  lunj').     See  1st  Butt,  10. 

But'-thoni'  (bat'thorn'),  n.  {Zoul.)  The  common 
European  starfish  {Aatcrias  rubens). 

But'tlng  (but'ttng),  11.     An  abuttal ;  a  boundary. 
Williuut  bnltiii'is  or  bounduiya  on  ony  bide.    Bp.  lin  erulge. 

But'ting  Joint'.  A  joint  between  two  pieces  of  timber 
or  wni.ii,  at  the  end  of  one  or  both,  and  either  at  right 
angles  or  oblique  to  the  grain,  as  the  joints  which  the 
struts  and  brriees  form  with  the  truss  posts  ;  —  sometimeH 

called  al,>,t(i),<l  jnint. 

Butt' joint'  (but' joint').  A  joint  in  which  the  edges 
or  ends  el  Uie  jjieces  muted  come  squarely  together  in- 
ste.id  of  o\i'rlaiiping.     See  1st  Butt,  8. 

But'tocic  (bflt'tuk),  n.  [From  Butt  an  end.]  1.  The 
part  at  the  back  of  the  hip,  which,  m  man,  forms  one  of 
the  rounded  protuberances  on  which  he  sits ;  the  rump. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  convexity  of  a  ship  behind,  under  the 
stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

But'ton  (bQt't'n),  n.  [OE.  hoton,  botonn,  F.  bouton 
button,  bud,  prop,  something  pushing  out,  fr.  bolder  to 
push.  See  Butt  an  end.]  1.  A  kuob ;  a  small  ball;  a 
siuall,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  catch,  of  various  forms  and  materials,  used  to 
fasten  together  the  different  parts  of  dress,  by  being 
attached  to  one  part,  and  passing  through  a  slit,  called  a 
buttonhole.,  in  the  other ;  —  used  also  for  ornament. 

3-  A  bud  ;  a  germ  of  a  plant.  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  usually  flat  and  elongated, 
turning  on  a  nail  or  screw,  to  fasten  somethiug,  as  a  door. 

B.  A  globule  of  metal  remaining  on  an  assay  cupel  or 
in  a  crucible,  after  fusion. 

Button  hook,  a  book  for  catching  a  button  and  drawing 
it  tlirough  a  buttonhole,  as  in  buttoning  boots  and  ploves. 
—  Button  ahell  (Z^y/. ),  a  small,  luiivalve  marine  shell  of 
the  genus  Roteltii.  —Button  Bnakeroot.  iBnt.)  {a)  The 
American  composite  genus  Liatris,  having  rouuded  but- 
toulike  heads  of  flowers,  (b)  An  American  umbelliferous 
plant  with  rigid,  narrow  leaves,  and  flowers  in  dense 
heads. —  Button  tree  (Hf/.),  a  genus  of  trees  (Conocarpus), 
furnishing  .luralile  timb.-r.  TiHjstly  natives  of  the  West 
Indies.  —  To  hold  by  the  button,  to  detain  in  conversation 
to  weariness  ;  to  bore  ;  to  buttonhole. 

BuVton,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Buttoned  (-t'nd) :  p.  pr. 
&  vb.n.  Buttoning  (but't'n-Tng).]  [OE.  botonen,  OF. 
botoner,  F.  boutoimer.  See  Button,  n.]  1.  To  fasten 
with  a  button  or  buttons ;  to  inclose  or  make  secure 
with  buttons ;  —  often  followed  by  itp. 

We  was  a  tall,  fat,  long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat 
in  a  tight  green  coat.  Dich-ns. 

2.  To  dress  or  clothe.     lObs.l  Shok. 

But'ton,  V.  i.  To  be  fastened  by  a  button  or  buttons  ; 
as,  the  coat  will  not  button. 

But'ton-ball'  (-bal'),  n.     {Bot.)    See  Buttonwood. 

But'tOn-bUSh'  (-bush'),  it.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  {Cepha- 
lanfhus  occidiiitoli.s)  growing  by  the  waterside; — so 
called  from  it.s  glolmlar  head  of  flowers.    See  Capitulum. 

BuVton-hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  The  hole  or  loop  in  which  a 
button  is  caught.  Couper. 

But'ton-hole',  v.  t.  To  hold  by  the  button  or  button- 
hole ;  to  detain  in  conversation  to  weariness ;  to  bore  ; 
as,  he  buitonhidrd  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But'ton-moW  (-mold'),  n.  A  disk  of  bone,  wood,  or 
other  material,  which  is  made  into  a  button  by  covering 
it  with  cloth.     [Written  also  button  mould.} 

Foaail  buttoninolda.  joints  of  encrinites.    See  Encrinite. 

But'tons  (Iiut't'nz),  71.  A  boy  sen'ant,  or  page,  — in 
allusion  to  the  buttons  ou  his  livery.    [Colloq.}    Dickeiis. 

But'ton-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  {Bo't.)  The  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  genera  Spermacoce  and  Diodia,  of  the  Mad- 
der familj'. 

But'ton-WOOd'(-woodO.  «.  (Bot.)  The  Plataniis  occi- 
dentalis,  or  American  plane  tree,  a  large  tree,  producing 
rough  balls,  from  which  it  is  named  ;  — 
called  also  button  ball  free,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  syeamore. 
The  California  buttonwood  is  P.  race- 
in  osa. 

But'ton-y  (but't'n-i?),  a.  Orna- 
mented with  a  large  number  of  buttons. 
"  The  b>'ttony  boy."  Tharkei-ay.  "  My 
coat  so  blue  and  bnttony.^'' 

W.  S.  Gilbert. 

BnVtress  (bnt'trPs),  n.  [OE.  but- 
7'asse,  boteraee,  fr.  F.  boutcr  to  push  ; 
cf.  OF.  bouteret  (nom.  sing,  and  ace.  pi. 
bouterez)  buttress.  See  Butt  an  end, 
and  cf.  Butteris.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  pro- 
jecting ma.ss  of  masonry,  used  for  re- 
sisting the  thrust  of  an  arch,  or  for  or- 
nament and  symmetry. 

Ii!^'*^  When  an  external  projection  is 
used  merely  to  stitieu  a  wall,  it  is  a 
pier. 


2.  Anything  which  supports  or  strengthenB.  "The 
ground  pillar  and  buttress  of  tlie  good  old  cauee  of  non- 
conformity." Houth. 

Flying  buttrcBB.    See  Flyino  buttress. 

BuVtresa  (bnt'trSs^,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Buttressbd 
(-trgrtt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Buttrehmino.]  To  support 
with  a  buttress  ;  to  prop  ;  to  brace  lirndy. 

To  bet  it  upright  again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  du- 
ration. I:uikc. 

Butt'  shaft'  (bHf  shift').  An  arrow  without  a  barb, 
for  shooting  at  butts;  an  arrow.    IWho  Imt  .shaft. '^   Shak* 

Butt'  weld'  (weld').     See  Butt  veld,  under  BOTT- 

Butt'weld',  '''.  t.     To  unite  by  a  butt  weld. 

But'ty  (biit'tj),  11.  {Mining)  One  who  mines  by  con- 
tr;i(  t,  at  so  imirli  per  ton  of  coal  or  ore. 

Bu'tyl  (bu'tTl),  n.  [L.  />'//yrum  butter  -f  -yl.  Be9 
Butter.]  {Chcm.)  A  conqiound  radical,  regarded  as 
iHitaue,  loss  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Bu'ty-lene  (bu'tT-Ien),  n.  [From  Butyl.]  {Chem.) 
Any  one  of  three  inetameric  hydrocarbons,  C4HB,  of  the 
ethylene  series.    They  are  gaseous  or  eawily  licjiieHable. 

Bu'ty-ra'ceoUB  (bu'tl-ra'sliuK),  a.  [L.  butgrnni  but- 
ter. iSee  Butter.]  Having  the  qualities  of  butter;  re- 
sembling butter. 

Bu'ty-rate  (-rat),  n.    {Chem.)  A  salt  of  butyric  acid. 

Bn-tyr'lc  (bu-tlrlk),  «.  {Chem.)  I'ertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  butter. 

Eutyric  acid,  CiHt'CO^H.  an  acid  found  in  butter;  an 
oily,  limiiid  Huid,  having  the  smell  of  rancid  butter,  and 
an  aerid  t;i^te,  with  a  Hweetinh  aftertaste,  like  that  of 
ether-.  There  are  two  nietairierie  biityrie  aeida,  called  in 
dirtinetinii  tliei.o;-,//.//..iiid  t lie /,so.^'/////<r  a*'id.  Thenor- 
UKil  butyric  acid  is  the  one  common  iu  rancid  butter, 

Bu'ty-rin  (bS'tT-rTn),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  buty- 
rate  ot  glycerin  ;  a  fat  contained  in  small  quantity  in 
milk,  wldch  helps  to  give  to  butter  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Bu'ty-rom'e-ter  (-rCm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  Imtijrum  butter 
-I-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  fatty  matter  or  butter  containerl  in  a  sample  of  milk. 

Bu'ty-rone  (bn'il-rou),  n.  lHuti/nc  -f  -one.']  {Chem.) 
A  liquid  ketone  ojitained  by  he;iting  calcium  butyrate. 

Bu'ty-rous  (bu'tT-ru.s),  a.     Butyraceous. 

Eus'e-OUS  (biiks'e-ns),  a.  [L.  buxeus,  fr.  buxns  tho 
box  tree.]     Belonging  to  the  box  tree. 

Bus'ine  (buks'Tn),  n.  {Chcvi.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  Bums  sempervirens,  or  common  box  tree.  It 
ift  identical  with  bebeerine  ;  —  called  also  bnxina. 

Bux'om  (buks'um),  a.  [OE.  bitxtim,  boxom,  Imhsumy 
pliable,  obedient,  AS.  bdcsuin^  buhsiim  (akin  to  D.  huig- 
zaam  flexible,  G.  hiegsam) ;  bugan  to  bow,  bend  -f-  -suiii^ 
E.  -sfxme.  See  Bow  to  bend,  and  -some.]  1.  Yielding ; 
pliable  or  compliant;  ready  to  obey;  obedient;  trac- 
table; docile;  meek;  humble.     lObs.] 

So  wild  a  beast,  so  tame  ytanght  to  be, 

And  buxom  to  his  bands,  13  joy  to  tee.        Spenser. 

I  submit  myself  unto  this  holy  church  of  Christ,  to  be  ever 
hill  out  and  obedient  to  the  ordinance  of  it.  Foxe. 

2.  Having  the  characteristics  of  health,  vigor,  and  ■ 
comeliness,  combined  with  a  gay,  lively  manner ;  stout 
..ud  rosy  ;  jolly ;  frolicsome. 

A  daughter  fair,       • 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.  Jfifton. 

A  parcel  of  buxom  bonny  danirs.  that  wt-Tf  laughing,  sing- 
ii)L'.  (laTiciiig,  and  as  merry  as  the  day  was  long.  Tatter. 

—  BuK'om-ly,  adv.  —  Bus'om-ness,  n. 

Buy  (hi),  t'.  t.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Bought  (bat)  ;  p.  pr. 
&:  rb.  71.  Buying  (bi'Tng).]  [OE.  buijgen,  biggen,  bien^ 
AS.  bi/rgan,  akin  to  OS.  buggcan,  Gotli.  bugjan."]  1.  To 
acquire  the  ownership  of  (property)  by  giving  an  accepted 
price  or  consideration  therefor,  or  by  agreeing  to  do  so  ; 
to  acquire  by  the  payment  of  a  price  or  value ;  to  pur- 
cliase  ;  —  opposed  to  sell. 

rui'i  what  thou  haet  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  wilt  «ell 
thy  necessaries.  B.  FranUin. 

2.  To  acquire  or  procure  by  something  given  or  dene 
in  exchange,  literally  or  fig\iratively  ;  to  get,  at  a  cost  or 
sacrifice  ;  to  bug  pleasure  with  pain. 

r.iii/  the  truth  and  sell  it  not ;  also  witdom,  and  instniction, 
and  iiinlerstaiidiniz.  I'lur.  xxin,  2.3. 

To  buy  again.  See  Againbuy.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. —To 
buy  off.  (a)  To  influence  to  compliance  ;  to  cause  to  bend 
or  yield  by  some  consideration ;  as,  to  bay  ojf'  conscience. 
{b)  To  detach  by  a  consideration  given  ;  as,  to  buy  off'oue 
from  a  party.  —  To  buy  out.  (a)  To  buy  off,  or  detach  from. 
•"^hak.  (b)  To  purchase  the  share  or  sliares  of  in  a  stock, 
fund,  or  partnersliip,  by  which  the  seller  is  separated 
from  the  company,  and  the  purchaser  takes  his  place  ;  as, 
A  buys  Old  B.  (ct  To  purchase  the  entire  stock  iu  trade 
and  the  good  will  of  a  business.  —To  buy  in,  to  purchase 
stock  in  any  fund  or  partnership.  —  To  buy  on  credit,  to 
purchase,  ou  a  promise,  iu  fact  or  in  law.  to  make  pay- 
ment at  a  future  day.  —  To  buy  the  refusal  'of  anythmg), 
to  give  a  consideration  for  the  right  of  purchasing,  at  a 
fixed  price,  at  a  future  time. 

Buy,  V.  i.    To  negotiate  or  treat  about  a  purchase. 

I  will  bvij  with  you,  sell  with  you.  Shak. 

Buy'er  (bi'er),  n.     One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 

Buz  (buz),  V.  &  n.    See  Buzz.     lObs.] 

Buzz  (buz),  r. /.  [nnp.  &  ^.  ;>.  Buzzed  (biizd)  ;  p.pr. 
it  rb.  71.  Buzzing.]  [An  onomatopoeia.]  To  make  a  low, 
continuous,  humming  or  sibilant  sound,  like  that  made 
by  bees  with  their  wings.  Hence  ;  To  utt«r  a  murmur- 
ing sound  ;  to  speak  with  a  low,  humming  voice. 

Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed,  and  -■^tung  him.     Lonijfellow. 

However  these  dislurbers  of  our  peace 

Buzz  in  the  people's  ears.  Shak. 

Buzz,  V.  t.     1.  To  sound  forth  by  buzzing.  Shak. 

2.  To  whisper;  to  communicate,  as  tales,  in  an  under 
tone  ;  to  spread,  as  report,  by  wliispers,  or  secretl}-. 

I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  to  incessantly  or  confidentially  in  a  low 
humming  voice.     ICollog.] 

4.  [Phonetics)  To  sound  with  a  "buzz."       IT.  Sweet. 
Buzz,  71.    1.  A  continuous,  humming  noise,  as  of  bees ; 

a  confused  murmur,  as  of  general  conversation  in  low 
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tonea,  or  of  a  general  expression  of  surprise  or  approba- 
tion.    "  The  constant  buzz  of  a  Hy."  Macaulay. 
I  found  the  whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.        Addison. 
There  ia  a  bii:z  all  around  regardinj;  the  sermon.     Thackeray. 

2.  A  whisper  ;  a  report  spread  secretly  or  cautiously. 

Tlifre'a  a  certain  biaz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage.  Mttssinger. 

3.  {Phonetics)  The  audible  friction  of  voice  conso- 
nants. J£.  Sweet. 

Boz'zaid  (buz'zerd),  n.  [OE.  husard,  bosard,  F.  bu- 
sard^  fr.  buse,  L.  butco,  a  kind  of    falcon  or   hawk.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  bird  of  prey  of  the  Hawk  family,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Butco  and  related 
genera. 

E^^The  Biifpo  vitff;an.<;  is  the 
common  buzzard  of  Europe.  The 
American  species  (of  which  the  most 
common  are  B.  hnrealLs,  B.  Fe/msi/l- 
lynu'rif.s,  and  B.  lineatus)  are  usually 
called  hen  hawks.  —The  rough-legged 
■buzzard  is  Archibufeo  Imjopus.  —The 
honey  buzzard,  or  bee  hawL;  of  Eu- 
rope (P'';7)/.v  upfconwj  feeds  on  beea 
and  their  larvit,  with  other  insects, 
and  reptiles.  —  The  moor  buzzard  of 
Europe  is  Circus  ^'rufiinosus.  See 
Turkey  buzzabo^  and  Carrion  buz- 
zard. 

Bald  buzzard,  the  fishhawk  or  Oft-  ^  r,  ,    , 

prey.    See  Fishhawk.  Conimon  Ruzzard  of 

2.  A  blockhead;  a  dunce.  garis). 

It  is  common,  to  a  proverb,  to  call  one  who  can  not  be  taught, 
or  who  continues  obstinately  ignorant,  a  huzzard.       Guhl^niith. 

Buz'zard. «.    Senseless;  stupid.     [S.&Obs.']    Milton. 
Buz'zard-et'   (-6t'),  n.      {Zoul.)  A  hawk  resembling 
the  Imzzard,  but  with  legs  relatively  longer. 

Buzz'er  (btiz'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  buzzes ; 
a  whisperer  ;  a  talebearer. 

And  wants  not  huzzersio  infect  his  ear 

AVuh  pestilent  speeches  ot  his  luthcr's  death.  Shnk. 

Buzz'lng-ly  (buz'Ing-ly),  adv.  In  a  buzzing  manner  ; 
with  a  buzzing  sound. 

Bozz'  saw'  (biiz' sa').  A  circular  saw;  —  so  called 
from  the  buzzing  it  makes  when  running  at  full  speed. 

By  (bij,  prep.  [OE.  hi,  AS  hi,  big,  near  to,  by,  of, 
from,  after,  according  to ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  hi^  be, 

D.  bij,  OHG.  bi,  G.  6ef,  Goth,   bi,  and  perh.  Gr.  afj.fi,i. 

E.  prefix  be-  is  orig.  the  same  word.  V203.  See  pref. 
Be-.]  1.  In  the  neighborhood  of ;  near  or  next  to;  not 
far  from  ;  close  to  ;  along  with  ;  as,  come  and  sit  by  me. 

F.1I  fiiuntain  orb.y  s-hady  rivulet 

He  enught  them  both.  '  Milton. 

2.  On;  along;  in  traversing.    Compare  5. 

Long  labors  both  b>/  eea  and  land  he  bore.    Drf/t/i^n. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge.        y.yic. 

3<  Near  to,  while  passing ;  hence,  from  one  to  the  other 
eide  of  ;  past ;  as,  to  go  by  a  church. 

4.  Used  in  specifying  adjacent  dimensions ;  as,  a  cabin 
twenty  feet  by  forty. 

6.  Against.'    iObs.']  Tijndale  [1  Cor.  iv.  4]. 

6.  With,  as  niRans,  way,  process,  etc. ;  through  means 
of;  with  aid  of;  through;  through  the  act  or  agency  of ; 
as,  a  city  is  destroyed  by  fire  ;  profit  is  made  by  com- 
merce ;  to  take  btj  force. 

To  the  meaning  of  f/i/,  as  denoting  means  or  agency, 
belong,  more  or  less  closely,  most  of  the  following  uses 
of  thfi  word  :  («)  It  pomts  out  the  autlior  or  producer  ; 
as,  **  Waverley,"  a  novel  bi/  Sir  W.  Scott ;  a  statue  6?/  Ca- 
nova;  a  sonata  5// Beethoven.  i!»  In  an  oath  or  adjura- 
tion, it  iiiihcates  the  being  or  thing  appealed  to  as  sanc- 
tion ;  as,  I  affirm  to  you  fuj  all  that  is  sacred  ;  he  swears 
by  his  faith  as  a  Christian  ;  no,  by  Heaven,  (c)  Accord- 
ing to  :  by  direction,  autliority,  or  example  of ;  after ;  — 
in  such  phrases  as,  it  appears  by  liis  account ;  ten  o'clock 
by  my  watch  ;  to  live  bij  rule  ;  a  model  to  build  by.  id) 
At  the  rate  of  ;  according  to  the  ratio  or  proportion  of ; 
in  the  measure  or  tpmntity  of;  as,  to  sell  cloth  /"/  tlie 
yard,  milk  by  the  quart,  eggs  by  the  dozen,  meat  b'l  the 
pound;  to  board  by  the  year,  (c)  In  <oiiip:iri«nii,  it  de- 
notes the  measure  of  cxi-ess  or  defiLiiiK  y  ;  wlicn  any- 
thing is  increased  or  diminished,  it  iniliiMtcs  thi'  iiR-asiire 
of  increase  or  diminution  ;  as,  larger  by  a  li.ilf ;  older  by 
five  years;  to  lessen /jv  a  third,  (/lit  expresses  continu- 
ance or  duration ;  duriTig  the  course  of ;  witliin  the  period 
of;  as,  6// day  ;  Ay  night,  fv)  As  soon  as;  not  later  than  ; 
near  or  at ;  —  nned  ni  expressions  of  time  ;  as.  bij  this 
time  the  sun  had  risen  ;  hi?  \\  ill  he  hero  by  two  o'clock. 

In  boxing  the  compass,  In/  inilicatos  a  point  nearer  to, 
or  towards,  the  next  cardinul  jiohit ;  as,  north  bif  ea.st, 
i.  f.,  a  point  towards  the  ea«t  f  rum  the  north;  northeast 
by  east,  i.  r.,  one  point  nearer  the  east  than  northeast  is. 

jj^^^  HV/A  is  used  instead  of  /;»/ brfore  the  instrument 
•with  which  anything  is  dom* :  as,  to  beat  one  uith  a 
etick ;  the  board  was  fasteni-d  by  the  carpenter  irifh 
nails.  But  there  are  many  wnnls  wljirli  may  lie  regarded 
as  means  or  processes,  or,  figuratively,  as  instnunents; 
and  whether  irith  or  by  sliall  be  used  with  tln-ui  is  a  mat- 
ter of  arbitrary,  and  often,  of  nnsetth-.l  imagt^ ;  as,  to  re- 
duce a  town  by  famine  ;  to  consume  stubble  /'////  fire  ;  hn 
gained  bin  purpose  by  flattery  ;  lie  entertained  tlieni  irifh 
a  story  ;  he  distressed  us  with  or  by  a  recital  of  liis  suttcr- 
inga.    See  With. 

By  all  mean  a,  most  assurfdly;  without  fail ;  certainly 
—  Byandby.  ('/I  Close  together  fof  plncel,  [nbx.]  "Two 
yongf  knightes  hggyng  [lying]  hi/  (fudby.*^  Chnvcer.  ib> 
Immediately;  at  once.  [ol)s.]  "Wlien  .  .  .  persecution 
ariH»'tli  beoauHO  of  tlio  word,  b'/  mid  by  he  is  offended." 
^f<lH.  xiii.  21.  fc)  Pr(!sently  ;  pretty  soon;  before  long. 
In  thiH  plirase,  hy  HOems  to  be  used  m  the  sense  of  near. 
ne«s  in  fimr,  and  to  im  repeated  for  llie  sake  of  eninhaHis, 
and  thoH  to  bo  equivalent  to  "  soon.  "/"/  .imtn,^'  tliat  is, 
inatuntly ;  honro,  -  less  emphatically,  —  pretty  soon, 
presently.  —  By  one's  self,  witli  only  one's  sell  near  ; 
alone;  Holitary.  ~  By  th©  bya.  Rfe  under  IJyb.  —By  tho 
head  {i\'ant.}t  having  the  bows  lower  than  the  stern  ;  - 
aaid  of  a  vessel  wheti  her  head  is  lower  in  the  water  than 


her  stem.  If  her  stem  is  lower,  she  is  by  the  stern.  —  By 
the  lee,  the  situation  of  a  vessel,  going  free,  when  she  lias 
fallen  olt  so  much  as  to  bring  the  wind  round  her  stern, 
and  to  take  her  sails  aback  on  tho  other  side.  —  By  the 
rtm,  to  let  go  by  t/n-  t-un,  to  let  go  altogether,  instead  of 
•shiL'king  olf.  —By  the  way,  by  the  bye;  — used  to  intro- 
duce an  incidental  or  secondary  remark  or  S"bject.  — Day 
by  day.  One  by  one,  Piece  by  piece,  etc.,  each  day,  each  one, 
e.icli  piece,  etc.,  by  itst^lf  singly  or  separately  ;  each  sever- 
ally.—To  come  by,  to  get  possession  of;  to  obtain.  —  To 
do  ^by,  to  treat,  to  behave  toward.  —  To  Bet  by,  to  value, 
to  esteem.  —  To  stand  by,  to  aid,  to  support. 

C^^  The  common  phrase  good-by  is  equivalent  to  fare- 
well, and  would  be  better  written  yood-byc,  as  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  O'od  be  with  you  [b^  w'  ye). 

By  (bi),  adv.  1.  Near ;  in  the  neighborhood  ;  present ; 
as,  there  was  no  person  by  at  the  time. 

2.  Passing  near  ;  going  past ;  past ;  beyond ;  as,  the 
procession  lias  gone  by  ;  a  bird  tlew  by. 

3.  Aside  ;  as,  to  lay  by  ;  to  put  by. 

By  (bi),  a.  Out  of  the  common  path  ;  aside  ;  —  used  in 
composition,  giving  the  meaning  of  something  aside,  sec- 
ondary, or  incidental,  a  collateral  matter,  a  thing  private 
or  avoiding  notice  ;  as,  ^)i/-lane,  &,v-place,  6y-play,  by- 
street.  It  was  formerly  more  freely  used  in  composition 
than  it  is  now;  as,  6y-business,  t '/-coffeehouse,  by-coii- 
cernment,  ^^/-design,  i;/-iiiterest,  etc. 

By'ard  (bi'erd),  7i.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,  used  by  the  men  who  drag  sledges  in  coal  mines. 

By'-bid'der  (bi'btd'der),  n.  One  who  bids  at  an  auc- 
tion in  belialf  of  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  running  up  the  price  of  articles,     [f.  S.'\ 

By'— blow'  (bi'blo'),  71.  1.  A  side  or  incidental  blow  ; 
an  accident.al  blow. 

With  their  by-blows  they  did  eplit  the  very  stones  in  pieces. 

Bun!/an. 

2.  An  illegitimate  child  ;  a  bastard. 

The  Ago.  speedily  .  .  .  brought  lier  (his  disgraced  elavel  to 
court,  together  with  her  pretty  by-blow,  the  present  Padre  Otto- 
mano.  Erdyii, 

By'— cor'ner  (bi'kSr'ner),  71.     A  private  corner. 

Britain  being  a  hy-amter,  out  of  the  road  of  the  world.  Fuller. 

By'— de-pend'ence  (bi'de-pend'^ns),  n.  An  append- 
age ;  that  which  depends  on  sometliing  else,  or  is  distinct 
from  the  main  dependence  ;  an  accessory.  Shnk. 

By'— drink'ing,  7i.    A  drinking  between  meals.    [065.] 

Bye  (bi),  71.  1.  A  tiling  not  directly  aimed  at ;  some- 
thing wliich  is  a  secondary  object  of  regard  ;  an  object  by 
the  way,  etc. ;  as  in  0)i  or  ttpon  the  bye,  i.  e.,  in  passing  ; 
indirectly ;  by  implication.  \Obs.  except  in  the  phrase 
by  the  bye.'\ 

The  Synod  of  Dnrt  condemneth  upon  the  bye  even  the  dis- 
cipliue  o'f  the  Churcli  of  England.  Fuller. 

2.  (Cricket)  A  run  made  upon  a  missed  ball;  as,  to 
steal  a  bye.  T.  Hughes. 

By  the  bye,  in  passing ;  by  way  of  digression ;  apropos 
to  the  matter  in  hand.    [Written  also  by  the  by.] 

Bye  (bi),  n.  [AS.  by;  cf.  Icel.  bygS  dwelling,  hijggja, 
bua,  to  dwell.     V97-]     1-  A  dwelling.  Gib)<on. 

2.  In  certain  games,  a  station  or  place  of  an  individual 
player.  Emerson. 

By'-e-lec'tlon  (bi'e-lek'shun),  n.  An  election  held 
by  itself,  not  at  tlie  time  of  a  general  election. 

By' -end'  (bi'end'),  71.  Private  end  or  interest ;  secret 
purpose  ;  selfish  advantage.  [Written  also  bye-end.'] 
"  Profit  or  some  other  by-ejid."  L* Estrange. 

By'gone'  (bi'gon';  115),  a.  Past;  gone  by.  "7^?/- 
gone  fooleries."  Shak. 

By'gone',  n.  Something  gone  by  or  past ;  a  past  event. 
"  Let  old  bygones  be."  Tennyson. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones,  let  the  past  be  forgotten. 

By'-ln'ter-est  (bi'Iu'ter-est),  n.  Self-interest ;  pri- 
vate advantage.  Atterbury. 

Byland  (bi'Iilnd),  71.     A  peninsula.     iObs.] 

By'land-er  (bi'lrin-der),  71.    See  Bilander.     [O&5.")    , 

By'-lane'  (bi'lan'),  'i-  A  priv.ale  lane,  or  one  opening 
out  of  the  usual  road. 

By'-laW  (bi'la'),  "•  [Cf.  Sw.  hying,  D.  hylov,  Icel. 
byariog,  fr.  Sw.  &  Dan.  by  town,  Icel.  bisr,  byr  (fr. 
biM  to  dwell)  +  the  word  for  law  ;  hence,  a  law  for  one 
town,  a  special  law.  Cf.  Birlaw,  and  see  Law.]  1.  A 
local  or  subordinate  law  ;  a  private  law  or  regulation 
made  by  a  corporation  for  its  own  government. 

There  was  likewise  a  luw  to  restrain  the  by-htics,  or  ordinances 
of  curporntuuis.  Jloam. 

ThL-  hiw  nr  institution  :  to  which  arc  added  two  hy-lnus.  us  a 
conniiiiit  upon  the  t;en(;ral  law.  Ailihsnn. 

2.  A  law  that  is  leas  important  than  a  general  law  or 
constitutional  provision,  and  subsidiary  to  it ;  a  rule  re- 
lating to  a  matter  of  detail ;  iis,  civic  societies  often  adopt 
a  constitution  and  by-liiws  for  tlie  govennnent  of  tlieir 
members.  In  tliis  sense  the  word  has  probably  been  in- 
tiuenct;d  by  by,  numning  sccoiidnry  or  aside. 

By'-name'  (bi'uam'),  ii.    A  nickname.  Camden. 

By'name',  v.  t.    To  give  a  nickname  to.         Camden. 

By'— pass  (bi'pas),  n.  {Mech.)  A  by-passage,  for  a 
jiipe,  or  otlier  channel,  to  divert  circulation  from  tho 
usual  covir.'ie. 

By'-pas'sag©  (^'pSs'sfij),  71.  A  passage  dilTerent 
from  the  u.Hual  cue;  a  byway. 

By'-past'  (bi'puaf),  a.  Paat;  gone  by.  *^  By-past 
perils."  \shak. 

By'paUi'   (IjI'pfttli').  n.  ;  pi   B^taths  (-patiiz'),    A 
private  path  ;  on  obscure  way  ;  indirect  means. 
God  knowH.  my  Kon, 
By  what  bypaths,  and  iudntxt  crooked  ways, 
1  met  this  crown,  Shak. 

By'-place'  (bi'|ilas'),  n.     A  retired  or  private  place. 
By'play'   (bf'plii'),  ?'•     Action  carried  on  aside,  and 
coirininidy  In  dumli  show,  w)iih>  the  main  action  proceeds. 
By'-prod'UCt     (bi'prCd'ilkt),    71.      A    Becoudary    or 


Common  Mussel  (.\fytiln.<erluhs), 
b  Uyasns  ;  a  Excurrent  orifice  ; 
c  Incurrent  orifice,  with  man- 
tle fringe. 


additional  product ;  something  produced,  as  in  the  courao 
of  a  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  princijml  product. 

Byre  (bir),  ;(.  [Cf.  Icel.  bar  pantry,  Sw.  bur  cage, 
jyAn.buur,^^.  bower.]   A  cow  house.  \_N.  0/ Eng.  &  ScotJ] 

By'-re-spect'  (bi're-si)6kt'),  7i.  Private  end  or  view  ; 
by-interest.      [06i.]  iJryden. 

By'road'  (bi'roJ/),  n.  A  private  or  obscure  road. 
"  Througli  slippery  byroads.^'  Swijt. 

By-ron'ic  (bt-rou'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Lord  Byron. 

With  dLBiiair  and  Byronic  misanthropy.     Thackeray. 

By'-room'  (bi'room'),  n.  A  private  room  or  apart- 
ment.    "  Stand  in  some  by-room.^'  iShak. 

By-smot'ter-ed  (bt-smSt'ter-ed),  p.  a.  [See  Besmut.] 
Bespotted  with  mud  or  dirt.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

By'-speech'  (bi'spech'),  71.  An  incidental  or  casual 
speech,  not  directly  relathig  to  the  point.  "To  quote 
by-speeches.''^  J/ooker. 

'By'-spell'(-spEl').?i.  lAS.bigspell.']  A  proverb.  [06^.] 

Byss  (bTs),  n.     See  Bvssus,  n.,  1. 

Bys-sa'ceous(bTs-sa'shils),a.  [From Bvssus.]  (Bot.) 
By.-.-iu.-ilike  ;  consisting  of  fine  fibers  or  threads,  as  some 
Very  delicMte  filamentous  aig:t. 

Bys-sil'er-ous  (-sTf'er-u.s),  a.  [Byssus  -f  -/erous.} 
Be, It  oil;  a  li\.-.sus  or  tuft. 

Bys'sin  fbls'sTn),  71.    See  Byssus,  n.,  1. 

Bys'sine  (.bts'sTn),  a.  [L.  byssinus  made  of  byssus, 
Gr.  ^vacTLi'O';.  See  Byssus.}  Made  of  silk;  liaving  a 
silky  or  fiaxlike  appearance.  Coles. 

Bys'soid  (-sold),  a.     IByssns  +  -oid.'}     Byssaceons. 

Bys'so-Ute  (-so-lit),  7/.  [Gr.  puo-o-o?  fiax  -f-  -lite.'] 
{JIui.)  An  olive-green  fibrous  variety  of  hornblende. 

I!  Bys'sus  (bis'sus),  71.  ;  pi.  E.  Byssuses  (-ez) ;  L. 
Byssi  (-si).  [L.  byssus  fine  flax,  fine  linen  or  cotton,  Gr. 
/3uc7o-os.]  1,  A  cloth  of  exceedingly  fine  texture,  used  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  disputed  whether  it  was  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk.     [Written  also  byss  and  byssin."] 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  tuft  of  long,  tough  filaments  which  are 
formed  in  a  groove  of  the 
foot,  and  issue  from  be- 
tween the  valves  of  cer-  ' 
tain  bivalve  mollusks,  as 
tJie  Pinna  and  Mytilus, 
by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  etc. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  obsolete 
name  for  certain  fungi 
composed  of  slender 
threads. 

4.  Asbestus. 
By'stanl'er    (bl'stSn'- 

der),  71.     \_By  -\-  slander, 

equiv.  to  stinider-by ;  cf. 

AS.  big-standan  to  stand 

by  or  near.]     One  who  stands  near;  a  spectator;  one 

who  has  no  concern  with  the  business  transacting. 

lie  addressed  the  t^^sfaHt/ers  and  scattered  pamphlets  among 
tlicni.  Fal/rey. 

Syii.  — Looker  on ;  spectator;  beholder;  observer. 

By'— street'  (bi'stref),  7^.  A  separate,  private,  or  ob- 
scure street ;  .an  out  of  the  way  or  cross  street. 

lie  seeks  hy-?(reets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach.      Oay. 

By'-stroke'  (bi'strok'),  7i.  An  accidental  or  a  alyly 
given  stroke. 

By'— turn'ing  (l>i'tftrn'Tng),  n.  An  obscure  road;  a 
way  tiirnint;  Irmn  the  main  road.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By'-vieW  (bi'vii'),  n.  A  private  or  selfish  view  ;  self- 
interested  aim  or  purpose. 

No  b'l-vicws  of  his  own  shall  mislead  Inm.    Atterhitry. 

By'-walk'  (bl'wak'),  71.     A  secluded  or  private  walk. 
He  moves  afterward  in  biz-tcalks.  Di-yden. 

By'— wash'  (bl'wosh'),  "■  Tho  outlet  from  a  dam  or 
reservoir  ;  also,  a  cut  to  divert  the  flow  of  water. 

By'way'  (bi'wa'),  71.  A  secluded,  private,  or  ob- 
scure way  ;  a  path  or  road  aside  from  the  main  one. 
"Take  no  byways.'"  Ucrbert. 

By'-wipe'  (bi'wipO,  n.  A  secret  or  aide  stroke,  as 
of  raillery  or  sarcasm.  Milton. 

By'wbrd'  (bi'wflrd'),  n.  [AS.  b'lword;  hi,  E.  ^// -f- 
vnrd.]  1.  A  common  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  saying  that 
has  a  general  currency. 

I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  byword.       Bacon. 

2.  The  object  of  a  contemptuous  saying. 
Tlum  mukest  ua  a  byword  anions  tlic  lieutlicn.    Vs.  xliv.  14. 

By'work  (bi'wQrk),  71.  Work  aside  from  regular 
work  ;  subordinate  or  secondary  business. 

Byz'ant  (bTz'.tut),         1  7*.     [OK.    besant,   hesau7it,  F. 

Byz'an-tlne  (Sn-tin),  1  besant,  fr.  LL.  Byzantius^ 
Byzanfinus,  fr.  Byzantium.]  (Sumis.)  A  gold  coin,  so 
called  fnmi  being  coined  at  Byzantium.    Sec  Bezant. 

By-zan'tlan  (bt-zan'shrtn),  a.  &  n.     See  Byzantine. 

By-zan'tine  (I'T-zJtn'tTn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  By- 
zantium. —  //.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Byzantium, 
now  Constantinople  ;  sometimes,  applied  to  an  inliabitant 
of  tho  modern  city  of  Constantinople.     [Written  also 

BlZANTlNE.] 

Byzantine  church,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  as  dis- 
tinguislietl  from  tlie  Western  or  Uonian  or  Latin  eliurch. 
See  under  Gtikf.k.  —Byzantine  empire,  the  Eastern  Koman 
or  Greek  empire,  from  A.  V.  'Mi  or  A.  D.  it''"'  to  the  '-ap- 
turo  of  tlunstantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  n.  14,'a —Byzan- 
tine hlBtorlans,  liiHtorians  and  writers  (Znnnrns,  Proco- 
I»ius,  ete.i  who  Ined  in  the  Bvzantine  cmi'ire.     P.  Cyc. 

Byzantine  atyhi  (.l/v/;.),  ii  st  vie  r.l  arebil  eel  ore  dovcl- 
nped  in  Ihe  Jiv/;ilitiMe  empire.  Its  leading  forms  are 
the  round  .arch,  the  dome,  tlie  pillar,  the  <-irele,  and  the 
cross.  The  capitals  of  the  iiillara  are  of  einllesa  variety, 
and  full  of  invention.  The  nmsnue  of  St.  Sophia,  Con- 
Htantinoplc,  mid  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  are  prom- 
inent examples  of  Byzantine  architecture. 


iilc,  senate,  c&re,   &zn,   Urm,   lisk,   liuul,   \\\\\     we,   event,   cud,   fGrn,   rcci-nti     ice,   idcu,   illj     old,   dbey,   Orb,  Odd; 
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C(8e).  1.  C  18  the  third  letter  of  the  EiiRliah  aJphabet. 
It  is  from  tlie  Latin  letter  C,\vliii;li  iti  olil  Latin 
represented  the  aounds  of  A-,  aud  fj  (in 'jo);  its  nri^jinal 
value  beiiin  the  latter.  In  Aiiplo-Saxou  words,  or  Old 
EnKlinh  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  always  lias  the 
aound  of  /:.  The  Latin  C  was  the  same  letter  ;w  the 
Oreek  T,  y,  and  came  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
<Treeksfiot  it  from  the  Plii^nicians.  The  English  name 
of  C  is  from  the  Latin  name  ce,  and  was  derived,  probably, 
through  the  French.  Etymological ly  C  is  related  to  r/, 
Jt,  k,  7,  s  (and  other  sibilant  souuds).  Examples  of  these 
relations  are  seen  in  L.  atutus,  E.  acute,  ar/ue  ;  E.  a^rid, 
ea<;er,  vinej^ar ;  L.  cornu,  E.  Aom  ;  E.  cat,  Aitten  ;  E.  coy, 
<;\iiet;  L.  circare,  OF.  cerc/aer,  E.  sea-rch. 
BieeGicide  to  Prommciadon,  §§  '2'il-22S. 

2.  {Mhs.)  (a)  The  keynote  of  the  normal  or  "  natu- 
ral "  scale,  which  has  neither  flats  nor  sharps  in  its  si^- 
uatnre;  also,  the  third  note  of  the  relative  minor  seale 
■of  the  same.  (&)  C  after  the  clef  is  tlie  mark  of  common 
time,  in  which  each  measure  is  a  semi- 
breve  (four  fourths  or  crotchets) ;  for 
■alia  breve  time  it  is  written  iki.  (c) 
The  "  C  clef,"  a  modifica-  -^t"  tion 
of  tho  letter  C,  placed  on  any  line  of 

the  staff,  shows  that  Ihie  to  be  mid-  „  c  r~,    ■,  r 

J,     J-,        '  lornis  or  C  clof. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  C  stands  for  Latin  centum  or  100,  CC 
for  200,  etc. 

C  spring,  a  spring  in  the  form  of  the  letter  C. 

II  Ca-aHia  (ka-a'bil),  n.  [Ar.  Avf'6a/i,  lit.,  a  square  build- 
ing, fr.  ka''b  cube.]  The  small  and  nearly  cubical  stone 
building,  toward  which  all  Mohauimedaus  must  pray. 
[Written  also  kaaba.'\ 

(J^^  The  Caabn  is  situated  in  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia, 
jino^contains  a  famous  black  stone  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
tho  ( 'i/fiba  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  but  it  has  since  been 
the  cUk-f  sanctuary  and  object  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Mo- 
iammedau  world. 

CaAS  (k'da),  n.  sing.  &  pi.     Case.     [06.?.]       Chaucer. 

Cab  (kSb),  71.  [Abbrev.  fr.  ca&no/e;.]  1.  A  kind  of 
close  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels,  usually  a  public 
vehicle.     "A  cab  came  clattering  up."  Thackeray. 

^^W^  A.cab  may  have  two  seats  at  right  angles  to  the 
-driver's  seat,  and  a  door  behind  ;  or  one  seat  parallel  to 
the  driver's,  with  the  entrance  from  the  side  or  front. 

Hansom  cab.    See  HANSoai. 

2.  The  covered  part  of  a  locomotive,  in  which  the 
engineer  has  his  station.  Knight. 

Cab  (kJtb),  n.  [Heb.  qab.,  fr.  qabab  to  hollow.]  A  He- 
brew dry  measure,  containing  a  little  over  two  ("2.37) 
pints.  W.  H.  Ward.     2  Kings  vi.  25. 

Ga-bal'  (ka-bSl'),  n.  [F.  cabale  cabal,  cabala,  LL.  cab- 
■ixilii  cabala,  fr.  Heb.  gabbaleh  reception,  tradition,  mys- 
terious doctrine,  fr.  qabal  to  take  or  receive,  in  Piel  qib- 
■bel  to  adopt  (a  doctrine).]  1.  Tradition ;  occult  doctrine. 
See  Cabala.     [06.?.]  Hakewill. 

2.  A  secret.  \_Obs.'\  "  The  measuring  of  the  temple, 
a  cabal  found  out  but  lately."  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  some  close  design, 
usually  to  promote  their  private  views  and  interests  in 
church  or  state  by  intrigue ;  a  secret  association  com- 
posed of  a  few  designing  persons  ;  a  junto. 

It  so  happened,  by  a  wliinisical  coincidence,  that  in  1G71  the 
cabinet  cun&istecl  of  fivL'  peiaons,  the  initial  letters  of  whnse 
TiaiiKs  made  up  the  wnnl  rabal;  Clifford,  Arlington,  Uuckiii!,'- 
iiam,  Ashley,  and  I^uuderdule.  Macaulny. 

4.  The  secret  artifices  or  machinations  of  a  few  per- 
iSons  united  in  a  close  design  ;  intrigue. 

By  cursed  cabals  of  women.  Drijrh'n. 

Syn.  — Junto;  intrigue;  plot;  combination  ;  conspir- 
acy. —  Cabal,  Combination,  Faction.  An  association 
■for  some  purpose  considered  to  be  bad  is  the  idea  com- 
■mon  to  these  terms.  A  comhinalion  is  an  organized  union 
of  individuals  for  mutual  support,  in  urgiug  their  de- 
mands or  resistmg  the  claims  of  others,  and  may  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  circmustances ;  as,  a  combination  of 
■workmen  or  of  employers  to  efiect  or  to  prevent  a  (change 
in  prices.  A  cabal  is  a  secret  association  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  seek  by  cnnning  practices  to  obtain  office 
and  power.  A  faction  is  a  larger  body  than  a  cabal,  em- 
ployed for  selfish  purposes  in  agitating  the  commvmity 
and  working  up  an  oxi-itenipnt  with  a  view  to  change  the 
•existing  ordrr  nt  tilings.  "  SidtislmcKs,  insubordination, 
and  laxity  of  mnralH  v;ivi-  ri.sc  t..)  ■■ninhinations,  which  be- 
long particularly  to  thf  Ihw.t  urders  of  society.  Rest- 
less, jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  ax'e  ever  forming 
cabals.  Factions  belong  especially  to  free  governments, 
and  are  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  for  selfish 
purposes."    Crnbb. 

Ca-bal',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caballed  (-bSld') ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  71.  Caballing.]  [Cf.  F.  cabaler.'}  To  unite  in  a 
small  party  to  promote  private  views  and  interests  by 
intrigue  ;  to  intrigue  ;  to  plot. 

Cnballiiiff  still  againet  it  with  the  great.        Di-ylen. 

Cab'a-la  (kiib'a.la),  «.  [XL.  SeeCABAL,7j.]  1.  Akind 
of  occult  theosophy  or  traditional  interpretation  of  tho 
Scriptures  among  Jewish  rabbis  and  certain  media^^val 
Christians,  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
mystery  of  human  existence.  It  assumes  that  every  let- 
ter, word,  number,  and  accent  of  Scripture  contains  a 
hidden  sense  ;  and  it  teaches  the  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion for  ascertaining  these  occult  meanings.  Tlie  caba- 
lists  pretend  even  to  foretell  events  by  this  means. 


2.  Sacret  science,  in  general ;  mystic  art ;  mystery. 
Cab'a-llsm    (kXb'a-ltz'm),    n.       [Cf.    V.   cdbaliamc] 

1.  The  secret  scii'iicc  of  the  cabalists. 

2.  A  HUiicr.stitioiiH  divotion  to  the  mysteries  of  tho 
religion  wliicli  tnm  profesHes.     [7^.]  Emerson. 

Gab'a-llst  (-Hat),  n.     [Cf.  F.  cabaliste.'}    One  versed 

in  the  cabala,  or  the  mysteries  of   Jewish  traditions. 

**  Studious  cabalists.^''  Swi/t. 

Cab'a-lis'tlc  (kSVii-lTs'tlk),  1  rt.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Gab'a-lls'UC-al   (-tt-k'/l),       |    the  cabala  ;  containing 

or  cuuvcyiug  an  occult  meaning  ;  niystic. 

Tlie  Heptiirchufl  is  a  cabalistic  exposition  of  the  first  cliap- 
teruf  Gini.iri.  J/uUum. 

Cab'a-lls'tlc-al-ly,  adi'.    In  a  cabalistic  manner. 
Cab'a-lize  (kSb'a-liz),  v.  i.     [Cf.  F.  cabnUser.']    To 
u-sf^  cabalistic  language.     [7^.]  iJr.  11.  More. 

Ga-bal'ler  (kii-bal'ler),  7t.    One  who  cabals. 

A  close  cahallcr  and  tongue-valiant  lord.      Di-yihn. 

CaVal-llne  (kSb'^l-lIn),  a.  [L.  caballinus,  fr.  cabal- 
lus  a  nap.  Cf.  Cavalier.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horse. 
^  71.     Caballine  aloes. 

Caballine  aloes,  an  inferior  and  impure  kind  of  aloes 
fonncrly  iis('<i  in  vi'terinary  practice  ;  —  called  also  horse 
uhirs.  -  Caballine  spring,  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  on 
Ml  II 11  it  Ih-lir.JM  ;  -  laljh-d  to  have  been  formed  by  a  stroke 
frum  the  foot  ot  tlie  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

CaVa-ret  (kai/i-ret ;  277),  n.  [F.]  A  tavern  ;  a  house 
where  liquors  are  retailed.     \_Obs.  as  an  English  word.] 

II  Ga-baS'  (kil-ba'),  n.  [F.J  A  flat  basket  or  frail  for 
fig.s,  etc.  ;  hence,  a  lady's  flat  workbasket,  reticule,  or 
hand  bag  ;  —  often  written  caba.  C.  Bronte. 

II  Ca-bas'SOU  (ka-bSs'ao6),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  ar- 
madillo of  the  genus  ^enurus  (A'.  2i7iici7ictiis  and  A',  his- 
pidus) ;  the  tatouay.     [Written  also  kabassou.'} 

GabHsage  (k;'ib'buj),  n.  [OE.  cabage,  fr.  F.  cabus 
headed  (of  cabljages),  chou  cabas  headed  cabbage,  cab- 
bage head  ;  cf.  It.  capuccio  a  little  head,  cappuccio  cowl, 
hood,  cabbage,  fr.  capo  head,  L.  cajnit,  or  fr.  It.  cappa 
cape.  See  Chief,  Cape.]  {Bot.)  1.  An  esculent  vege- 
table of  many  varieties,  derived  from  the  wild  Brassica 
oleracca  of  Europe.  The  common  cabbage  has  a  compact 
head  of  leaves.  The  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc., 
are  sometimes  classed  as  cabbages. 

2.  The  terminal  bud  of  certain  palm  trees,  used,  like 
cabbatje,  for  food.     See  Cabbage  tree,  below. 

3.  The  cabbage  palmetto.     See  below. 

Cabbage  aphia  {ZoVd.),  a  green  plnnt-louse  (Ai^iir.  hraa- 
sir:i-)  v;\\\c\i  lives  upon  the  leaves  ot  the  cabliiigc.  —  Cab- 
bage beetle  (;ro;;/.),  a  small,  striped  fl«-a-b. 'ft  !<■(  j* 'A  v/^'/vvVa 
W/^(/a)  which  lives,  in  the  larval  state,  on  the  roots,  and 
when  adult,  on  the  leaves,  of  the  cabbage  and  other  cru- 
ciferous plants.  —  Cabbage  butterfly  {Zonl.),&  white  but- 
tertiy  {Pteris  rap-e  of  I  both  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
allied  P.  oleracea,  a  native  American  spi-cirs)  whi<li.  in 
the  larval  state,  devours  tlie  leaves  of  tlie  rabbagi'  ;uid  tlie 
tuniip.  See  (.'abbaqr  zvorm,  below.  —  Cabbage  fly  i /'.'"/.), 
a  small  two-wiuged  Ay  {Ajithomyia  brassic:i  i,  whah  feeds, 
in  the  larval  or  maggot  state,  on  the  roots  of  the  cabbage, 
often  doing  much  damage  to  the  crop.  —  Cabbage  head, 
the  compact  head  formed  by  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage  ;  — 
contemptuously  or  humorously,  and  colloquially,  a  very 
stupid  and  silly  person  ;  a  numskull.  —  Cabbage  palmetto, 
a  species  of  nilm  tree  ( JSabal  Palm ft/o)  iouud  along  tlie 
coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  —  Cabbage  rose 
(Bot.U  a  species  of  rose  iP'>sa  cmlifolin)  having  large  and 
heavy  blossoms.  —  Cabbage  tree.  Cabbage  palm,  a  name 
given  to  palms  having  a  terminal  bud  tailed  a  rafihaoe, 
as  the  Sabal  Palmetto  of  the  United  States,  aud  the  Eu- 
tei'jie  oleracea  and  fheo- 
doxa  oleracea  of  the  West 
Indies.  —  Cabbage  worm 
{Zo'ol.).,  the  larva  of  sev- 
eral species  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  which  attacks 
cabbages.  The  most  com- 
mon is  usually  the  larva 
of  a  white  butterfly.  See 
Cahba'jp  butterjiy,  above. 
The  cabbage  cutworms, 
which  eat  off  the  stalks  ot 
young  plants  during  the 
night,  are  the  larvae    of 

several   species  of  motlis.     Cabbage   Worm  (Pif^is  nh- 
of  the  genus  ylf/ro/(>.     See         racca^.     n   Larva  ;  6   Adult 
Cutworm.  —  Sea    cabbage.        Cabbage  Butterfly.   {%) 
{Hot.)     (a)  Sea  kale.     a>) 

Tlie  original  plant  l/lnts.'iten  oleracea),  from  which  the 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  etc.,  have  been  derived  by 
cultivation.  —  Thousand  -  headed  cabbage.     See  Brussels 

SPROUTS. 

Gabliage,  v,  i.  To  form  a  head  hke  that  of  the  cab- 
bage ;  as,  to  make  lettuce  cabbage.  Johnson. 

Gab'bage,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cabbaged  (-bfijd) ;  p. 
pr.  vt  rb.  n.  Cabbaging  (-bu-jTng).]  [F.  cabn.sser,  fr. 
OF.  cabas  theft ;  cf.  F.  cabas  basket,  and  OF.  cabuser  to 
cheat.]  To  purloin  or  embezzle,  as  the  pieces  of  cloth 
remaining  after  cutting  out  a  garment ;  to  pilfer. 

Your  tailor  .  .  .  cahbof^es  whole  yards  of  cloth.    Arbuthnot. 

CabHoage,  n.  Cloth  or  clippings  cabbaged  or  pur- 
loined by  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

Cab1)ler  (kSb^bler),  n.     One  who  works  at  cabbling. 

Cabn^Ilng  (-blTng),  7i.  (Metal.)  The  process  of  break- 
ing up  the  flat  masses  into  which  wTOught  iron  is  first 
hammered,  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  be  reheated  and 
wrought  into  bar  iron. 


II  Ca-be'Qa  (ki-bft'sAV  )  n.     [Pg.  cnbern,  F.  cabesae.'] 

II  Ga-besse'  (kd^bSs'j,  |  The  finest  kind  of  bilk  re- 
ceived from  India. 

II  Ca'ber  (kii'ber),  n.  [Gael.]  A  pole  or  beam  used  tu 
ScottiMli  games  for  tossing  as  a  trial  of  strength. 

Gab'e-20n'  (kSb'u-zOn'orkii'bu-thtin'),  n.  [Sp.,  prop- 
erly, big  brad.  C^  Cavesson.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  California 
fisli  ( //'  //( (/'  jiidotus  spinosus),  allied  to  the  Bculpin. 

Gab'l-al  (kib'T-i),  n,  [Native  South  American  name.] 
(Zo'ul.)  The  capybara.    Bee  Capybaba. 

Gab'ln  (kab'In),  7i.     [OE,  caljan,  fr.  W.  cahnn  booth, 

cabin,  dim.  of  cab  cot,  tent ;  or  fr.  F.  cabane,  cal/iuc,  LL. 

rapaima,  perh.  from  Uic  Celtic]     1.  A  cottage  or  small 

house  ;  a  hut.  Sici/t. 

A  hunting  cabin  In  the  west.  E.  Everett. 

2.  A  small  room  ;  an  inclosed  place. 

Sfi  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 

Ht-r  captive.  Spenser. 

3.  A  room  in  a  ship  for  ofBcers  or  passengers. 

Cabin  boy,  a  boy  whose  duty  is  to  wait  on  the  offlcera 
and  paBsengers  ui  the  cabin  of  a  ship, 

Gab'ln,  v.  i.     [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Cabined  (-Tnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  71.  Cabining.]    To  live  in,  or  as  in,  a  cabin  ;  to  lodge. 

I  'II  make  you  .  .  .  cabin  in  a  cave.  Shakt 

Cab'ln,  V.  t.    To  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  cabin, 

I  am  rabiiierf.  cribbed,  conflncd,  bound  in 

To  saucy  doubts  and  fcare.  Shdk. 

CaVl-net  (kJib'T-n6t),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cabine  or  ca- 
bane.  See  Cabin,  7i.]  1.  A  hut;  a  cottage ;  a  small 
house.     [Obs."] 

Hearken  a  while  from  thy  green  cabinet. 

The  rural  song  of  careful  Colinet.  .S'peruer. 

2.  A  small  room,  or  retired  apartment ;  a  closet. 

3.  A  private  room  in  wliich  consultations  are  held. 
Philip  passed  some  hours  every  day  in  his  father's  caf-met. 

Prescott. 

4.  The  advisory  council  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  nation ;  a  cabinet  council. 

E^^  In  England,  the  cabinet  or  cabinet  council  consists 
of  tliose  privy  councilors  who  actually  transact  the  im- 
mediate business  of  the  government.  Mozley  tf-  M'.  —  In 
the  United  States,  the  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  namely, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  the  Postmas- 
ter-general, and  the  Attorney-general. 

5.  (a)  A  set  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard  intended  to  con- 
tain articles  of  value.  Hence  :  (b)  A  decorative  piece  of 
furniture,  whether  open  like  an  ^tagere  or  closed  with 
doors.     See  ^tao^re. 

6.  Any  building  or  room  set  apart  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  etc.  ;  also,  the  collec- 
tion itself. 

Cabinet  council.  (a)Same  asCABI^■ET,7J.,4^'of  which  body 
it  was  formerly  the  full  title),  (b)  A  meeting  of  the  cabi- 
net. —  Cabinet  councilor,  a  member  of  a  cabinet  council.  — 
Cabinet  photograph,  a  photograph  of  a  size  smaller  than 
an  ii  11  pi 'rial,  though  larger  than  a  carte  de  rifiiie.  —  Cab- 
inet picture,  a  small  and  generally  highly  finished  pic- 
ture, suitable  for  a  small  room  and  for  close  inspection. 

Gab'1-net,  a.     Suitable  for  a  cabinet ;  small. 
He  [Yarnhagen  von  Ense]  is  a  walking  cubhu't  edition    of 
Guethe.  Por.  Quar.  Rev, 

Gab'1-net,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cabiketed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cabinetino.]     To  mclose.     [.K.]  Heuyt. 

Gab'1-net-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  cabinets  or  other  choice  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture.  :is  tables,  bedsteads,  bureaus,  etc. 

Cab'1-net-mak  Ing,  n.  The  art  or  occupation  of  mak- 
ing the  finer  artu  Irs  of  household  furniture. 

Cab'i-net-WOrk'  (-wfirk'),  ".  The  art  or  occupation 
of  working  upon  wooden  furniture  requiring  nice  work- 
manship ;  also,  such  furniture. 

Gab'l-ie'an  (kSb'T-re'an),  n.     One  of  the  Cabiri. 

II  Ca-bi'rl  (ka-bi'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kti^eipoi.] 
(Mijth.)  Certain  deities  originally  worshiped  with  mys- 
tical rites  by  the  Pelasgians  in  Lemnos  and  Samothrac© 
and  afterwards  throughout  Greece ;  — also  called  sons  of 
Hephjpstus  (or  Vulcan),  as  being  masters  of  the  art  of 
working  metals.   [Written  also  Cfltfin'.]  Liddell  *&  Scott. 

Ga-b&'l-an  (k.a-bTr'T-an),  a.     Same  as  Cabiric. 

Ga-blr'lc  (ka-bir'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Cabirique.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to  their  mystical  worship. 
[Written  .also  Cabiritic.'] 

Gamble  (ka'b'l),  n.  [F.  cable.  LL.  capvlnm^  coplnm,  a 
rope,  fr.  L.  capere  to  take  ;  cf.  D.,  Dan.,  &  G.  habel,  from 
the  French.  See  Capable.]  1.  A  large,  strong  rope  or 
chain,  of  considerable  length,  used  to  retain  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  made  of  hemp,  of 
steel  wire,  or  of  iron  links. 

2.  A  rope  of  steel  wire,  or  copper  wire,  usually  covered 
with  some  protecting  or  insulating  substance;  as,  the 
cable  of  a  suspension  bridge  ;  a  telegraphic  cable. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  molding,  shaft  of  a  column,  or  any  other 
member  of  convex,  rounded  section,  made  to  resemble 
the  spiral  twist  of  a  rope  ;  —  called  also  cable  molding. 

Bower  cable,  the  cable  beloncing  to  the  bower  anchor.  — 
Cable  road,  a  railwaj'  on  which  the  cars  are  moved  by  a 
continuously  running  endless  rope  operated  by  a  station- 
ary motor.  —  Cable's  length,  the  length  of  a  sliip's  cable. 
Cables  in  the  merchant  sen'ice  vary  in  length  from  100  to 
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CABLE 

140  fathoms  or  more :  hut.  as  a  maritime  measTire.  a  ca- 
ble's length  is  either  ll^ti  lathoiiis  (T.'ii  h-eti,  or  about  lnO 
fathoms  itiOO  feet,  an  approximation  to  one  tentli  of  a  nau- 
tical mile^  — Cable  tier.  (afThat  part  of  a  vc^^scl  wli.-re 
the  cables  are  stowed.  iMi  A  coil  of  a  cable.  —  Sheet  cable, 
the  caAle  belonging  to  the  sheet  anclior.  —  Stream  cable, 
a  hawser  or  rope,  &inaller  than  the  bower  cables,  to  moor 
a  ship  in  a  place  shL-ltered  from  wiutl  and  heavy  seaa.  — 
Submarine  cable.  See  under  Telegraph.  —  To  pay  out  the 
cable  To  veer  out  the  cable,  to  slacken  it.  tliat  it  may  run 
out  of  the  ship;  to  let  more  cable  run  out  of  the  hawse 
hole  —  To  serve  the  cable,  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes, 
canvas,  etc.,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  or  galled  m  the 
hawse,  etc.  —  To  slip  the  cable,  to  let  go  the  end  on  board 
and  let  it  all  run  out  and  go  overboard,  as  when  there  is 
not  time  to  weigh  anchor.    Hence,  in  sailor's  use,  to  die. 

Cabbie  (ka'b'l),  V.  t.     1.  To  fasten  with  a  caWe. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  ornament  with  cabling.     See  C  a  bung. 

CalJle,  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &p.  p'  Cabled  (-b'ld) ;  />.  /jr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cabling  (-bling).]  To  telegraph  by  a  subma- 
rine cable,    lUecenH  ^     ,    ,  . 

Ca'bled  (-b'ld),  a.  1.  Fastened  wit^i,  or  attached  to, 
a  cable  or  rope.     "The  cabled  stone."  Dyer. 

2.  {Arch.)  Adorned  with  cabling. 

Ca'ble-gram'  (ka'b'l-gram'),  "•  ICable,  n.  -f  Gr. 
ypififia  a  writing,  a  letter.}  A  message  sent  by  a  subma- 
rme  telegraphic  cable.  [A  recent  hybrid,  sometunes 
found  in  the  newspapers.] 

Ca'ble-lald'  (-lad  ),  n.  1.  {Xaut.)  Composed  of  three 
three-stranded  ropes,  or  hawsers,  twisted  together  to 
form  a  cable. 

2.  Twisted'aiter  the  manner  of  a  cable  ;  as,  a  cahle-hwl 
gold  chain.  Simmonds. 

CalJlet  (ka'bl6t),  n.  [Dim.  of  cable:  cf.  ¥.cablot.'\ 
A  little  cable  less  than  ten  inches  in  circumference. 

CaHbling  (ka'bltnc),  n.  {Arch.)  The  decoration  of  a 
fluted  shaft  of  a  column  or  of  a  pilaster  with  reeds,  or 
rounded  moldings,  w^hich  seem  to  be  laid  in  the  hollows 
of  the  fluting.  These  are  limited  in  length  to  about  one 
third  of  the  height  of  the  shaft. 

Cab'man  (kSb'man),  n. ;  pi.  Cabmen  (-men).  The 
driver  of  a  cab. 

Ca-boV  (ka-bobO,  "■  [Hindi  l:nbab.'\  1-  A  small 
piece  of  mutton  or  other  meat  roasted  on  a  skewer; — so 
called  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

2.  A  leg  of  mutton  roasted,  stuffed  Avith  white  her- 
rings and  sweet  herbs.  '*  right. 

Ca-bob',  V.  t.     To  roast,  as  a  cabob.       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ca-bOChed'  (ka-boshf),  a.    [F.  caboche  head.    Cf.  1st 

Cabbage.]     {Her.)  Showing    the   full  

face,  but  nothing  of  the  neck; — said 
of  the  head  of  a  beast  in  armorial  bear- 
ings.    [Written  also  cabosheii.^ 

Ca-boo'dle  (ka-bob'd'l),  n.  The 
whole  collection ;  the  entire  quantity 
or  number;  —  usually  in  the  phrase  the 
whole  caboodle.  \_Sla}ig,U,S.^  Bnrtlett. 

Ca-boose'  (ka-boos'),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
Jcnbuis^  kombuis,  Dan.  kabT/s^  Sw.knbi/- 
sa^  G.  kabuse  a  little  room  or  hut.  The 
first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  W.  cab  cabin, 
booth.  Cf.  Cabin.]  [Written  also  c/z/iiooxe.]  1.  {Xaul.) 
A  house  on  deck,  where  the  cooking  is  done;  — com- 
monly called  the  galley. 

2.  {Railroad)  A  car  used  on  freight  or  construction 
trains  for  brakemen,  workmen,  etc. ;  a  tool  car.    [l^.  S.^ 

Cab'0-tage  (kSb'o-tSj),  n.  [F.  cabotage,  fr.  cahater  to 
sail  along  the  coast;  cf.  Sp.  cnbo  cape.]  {Xaut.)  Naviga- 
tion along  the  coast ;  the  details  of  coast  pilotage. 

II  Ca-br6e'  (ka^bra'))  "•  [French  Canadian.]  {Zo'dl.) 
The  pronghom  antelope.     [Also  written  cabrit,  cabret.] 

Ca-brer'ite  (ka-brSrlt),  n.  {Min.)  An  apple-green 
mineral,  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesia ;  —  so  named  from  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  Spain. 

llCa-brllla  (ka-brel'ya),  7i.  [Sp.,  prawni.]  {Zonl.) 
A  name  applied  to  various  species  of  edible  fishes  of  tlie 
genus  Serranus,  and  related  genera,  inhabiting  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  coast  of  California,  etc.  In  California, 
Bome  of  them  are  also  called  rock  bass  and  kelp  salmon. 
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cadaster 


American  short-tailed  monkey  {Pitherin  (or  Srachyurus)    analogous  to  the  nitrogen  compounds  called  hydraziaeff. 


CabuchuJ. 


One  of  the  Cabrillas  (Serranus  clathraiu.^).    (y^ 

Cab'rl-ole'  (kSl/rT-ul'))  «•     [F-    See  Cabriolet,  and 

cf.  Capriole.]  {Man.)  A  curvet ;  a  leap.    See  Capriole. 

Tlic  c(^t//nofcs  which  luBcUarscr  exhibited.    Sir  IC.  Srott. 

CabTl-O-let'  (kSb'rT-o-la'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cabriole 
a  leap,  caper,  from  It.  ca- 


-  r^ 


priola,  fr,  dim.  of  L.  caper 
lie -goat,  capra  she -goat. 
This  carriage  is  so  called 
from  its  skipping  lij^'htneaa. 
Cf.  Cab,  Capeb  a  leap.]  A 
one-horse  carriage  with  two  ^^_ 

w!ats  and  a  calaah  top,  / — -^         y      "^     ./ 

Ca-brlt'     (ki-brS').     "■ y  -..  '  > 

Same  aw  Cabuke.  i,  ,ih  ..f  c  ii,n..[.  t 

Gab'arn    (k5l/nm),    n.  " 

Cf.  Carle,  n.]   {Xaut.)  A  small  line  made  o£  spun  yam, 
to  bind  or  wonn  cables,  seize  tackles,  etc. 

liCa-cs&'inl-a(kA-He'mT-A),     Iw.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaKoc 

llCa-cha'ml-a{k.Vkr'inT-&),  I     bad  -j-  olfta   blood.] 
(.V/-'/.)  A  di-ts'fnrr:it»-d  or  poisoiK^d  condition  of  the  blofMl. 

Ca-ca'lne  (kA-kaTn),  n.     {Chnn.)  The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  racao;  —  now  culled  (heobrominr. 

||Oa'ca-)ao'(kft'kA-zliouiiK').H.  (Pg.]  (^oo/.)  A  South 


vielanoceph(da).     [Written  also  rarajo.] 

Ca-ca'O  Cka^ka'5  or  ka'ko  ;  "JTT),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex. 
kakahuatl.  Cf.  Cocoa,  Chocolate.]  {Bot.)  A  small 
evergreen  tree  {Theobroma  Cacao)  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  fruit  contains  an  edible  pulp,  inclos- 
ing seeds  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  from  which  cocoa, 
chocolate,  and  broma  are  prepared. 

Cach'a-lol  (k5sh'a-15t),  71.  [F.  cachalot.']  {Zohl.) 
The  sperm  whale  {Physdcr  macrocephalus).  It  has  in 
the  top  of  its  head  a  large  cavity,  contahiing  an  oily  fluid, 
which,  after  death,  concretes  into  a  whitish  crystalline 
substance  called  spermaceti.     See  Sperm  whale. 

II  Cache  (kash),  71.  [F.,  a  hiding  place,  fr.  cacher  to 
conceal,  to  hide.]  A  hole  in  the  ground,  or  a  hiding 
place,  for  concealing  and  preserving  provisions  which  it 
is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Kane. 

Ga-Chec'tic  {ka^kgk'tTk),  1  a.      [L.    cachecticvs,    Gr. 

Ca-Chec'tlC-al  (-ti-k«l),  )  Kax^fTiKo^  :  cf.  F.  cachec- 
tiqite.'}  Having,  or  pertahiing  to,  cachexia ;  as,  cachectic 
remedies;  cachectical  blood.  Arbiit/mot. 

II  Cache'pOt'  (kash'pS'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  cacher  to  hide  -f 
pol  a  pot.]  An  ornamental  casing  for  a  flowerpot,  of 
porcelain,  metal,  paper,  etc. 

II  Gach'et  (kash'a),  7t.  [F.,  fr.  cacher  to  hide.]  A 
seal,  as  of  a  letter. 

Lettre  de  cachet  [F.l,  a  sealed  letter,  especially  a  letter 
or  missive  emanating  from  the  sovereign ;  —  much  used  in 
France  before  the  Revolution  as  an  arbitrary  order  of 
imprisonment. 

II  Ca-chex'I-a  (ka-keksT-A),  1  n.      [L.    cachexia,    Gr. 

Ca-Ches'y  (ka-keks'y),  i      Kaxe^ia;  kcuco?  bad  + 

tfts  condition.]  A  condition  of  ill  health  and  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  due  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
esp.  when  caused  by  a  specific  morbid  process  (as  cancer 
or  tubercle). 

Gach'ln-na'tlon  (kSk'Tn-na'shiin), n.  [L.  cachinvatio, 
fr.  cachiiinare  to  laugh  aloud,  cf.  Gr.  Kaxa.^^iv.']  Loud 
or  immoderate  laughter  ;  —  often  a  symptom  of  hyster- 
ical or  maniacal  affections. 

Ilideous  Grimaces  .  .  .  attended  this  unusual  cachiimatum. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ca-chln'na-tO-ry  (k^-kTn'na-to-ry)*  «•  Consisting  of, 
or  accompanied  by,  immoderate  Laughter. 

Cachinnafonj  buzzes  of  approval.  CarlyU. 

II  Ga-Clll'rl  (ka-she're),  n.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
in  Cayeime  from  the  grated  root  of  the  manioc,  and  re- 
sembling perry.  UtmglisoJi. 

Cach'0-long  (kSsh'o-long),  n.  [F.  cncholong,  said  to 
be  from  f.'ach,  tlie  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia+  cholon, 
a  Calmuck  word  for  stone;  or  fr.  a  Cahnuck  word  mean- 
ing "beautiful  stone."]  {Min.)  An  opaque  or  milk- 
white  chalcedony,  a  variety  of  quartz  ;  also,  a  similar  va- 
riety of  opal. 

Ga'chou'  (ka'shoo'),  n.  [F.  See  Cashoo.]  A  silvered 
aromatic  pill,  used  to  correct  the  odor  of  the  breath. 

II  Ga-Cbu'cha  (ka-chob'cha),  n,  [Sp.]  An  Andalusian 
dance  in  three-four  time,  resembling  the  bolero.  [Some- 
times in  English  spelled  cachuca  (ka-choblca).] 

The  orchestra  plays  the  car/ufdia.        Lojigfellou: 

11  Ca-Chun'de  (ka-choon'da),  n.  [Sp.]  {Med.)  A  pas- 
til or  troche,  composed  of  various  aromatic  and  other 
ingredients,  highly  celebrated  in  India  as  an  antidote, 
and  as  a  stomachic  and  antispasmodic. 

II  Ca-clque'  (ka-sek'),  "•     [Sp.]     See  Cazique. 

Cack(kak),  V.  i.  [OE.  cakkeu,  fr.  L.  cacare  ;  akin  to 
Gr.  KojiKav,  and  to  Olr.  cacc  dung ;  cf.  AS.  cac.']  To 
ease  the  body  by  stool ;  to  go  to  stool.  Pope. 

Gack'er-el  (kak'er-gl),  n.  [OF.  caqjteret,  cagarel 
(Cotgr.),  from  the  root  of  E.  rncA-.]  {Zvid.)  The  men- 
dole  ;  a  small  worthless  Mediterranean  fish  considered 
poisonous  by  the  ancients.     See  JIendole. 

Cac'kle  (kSklin),  r.  i.  {iwp.  &  p.  p.  Cackled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  SzTb.  71.  Cackling  (-klTng).]  [OE.  cakelai ;  cf. 
LG.  kakcln,  D.  kakelen,  G.  nackeln,  gackern  ;  all  of  imi- 
tative origin.  Cf.  Gacgle,  Cake  to  cackle.]  1.  Tomake 
a  sharp,  broken  noise  or  cry,  as  a  hen  or  goose  does. 

When  every  goose  is  cackling.  Shah. 

2.  To  laugh  with  a  broken  noise,  like  the  cackling  of  a 
hen  or  a  goose;  to  giggle.  Ai-bvfhnot. 

3.  To  talk  in  a  silly  manner ;  to  prattle.  Johtiso7t. 
Cac'kle  (-k"l),  n.  "1.  The  siiarp  broken  noise  made  by 

a  goose  or  by  a  hen  that  has  laid  an  egg. 

By  ber  rackh-  saved  the  Btute.  Dryden. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  silly  prattle. 

There  is  a  buzz  and  cackle  all  around  regarding  the  Rcrmon. 

T/iacktray. 

Cac'kler  (kSk'kler),  n.    1.  A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2-  One  wlio  prattles,  or  tells  tales  ;  a  tattler. 

Gac'kllng.,  n.     The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  a  lien. 

II  Cac'0-chym'i-a  (kSk'A-kim'T-a),  1  ?j.    [NL.  caco- 

Gac'O-chym'y  (kSk'fi-klm'y),  (      chymia,  fr.  Gr. 

KaKoxvp.Ca;  ko.k6<;  bad  +  xyf^-is  j>"'ce :  cf.  F.  carochymic] 
{Med.)  A  vitiated  state  of  the  humors,  or  fluids,  of  the 
body,  esper-ially  of  the  blood.  Diuiglison. 

Cac'o-chym'lc  (kXk'u-kTniTk),  )  a.    Having  the  fluids 

Cac'O  Chym'lc-al{-lum'T-kfd),  )  of  the  body  vitiated, 
iK(,ii  ially  tlif  blood.  Wiseman. 

Cac'o-de'mon  (kSk'<;-de'ra5n),  n.  [Gr.  KaKohaiy-m- ; 
..,*r-,s  b:<d  4-  ?iain.uiv  demon  :  cf.  F,  cacod^mon.}  1.  An 
I  .  il  ^ipirit ;  A  fh'vil  or  demon.  Shak. 

2.  (.lA'/.)  The  nightmare.  Duvgliso7i. 

Cac'0-dos'lc-al  (kak'n-dSks'T-kal),  a.    Heretical. 

Cac'O-dOK'y  (kitk'A-doks'J),  n.  [Qt.  KaKoBo^ia  per- 
verted opinion;  «outo?  bad  +  6(Jffi  opinion.]  Erroneous 
doctrine;  heresy;  heterodoxy.     [P.] 

Heterodoxy,  or  what  Luther  calls  cnrodory.    R.  TumhuJl 

Oac'0-dyl  (-din,  71.  [Gr.  KaKii&r}<;  ill-smolling  ((ca»cd« 
had  -f  o^eiv  to  smell)  -}-  -yl.']  {Chrm.)  Alkarsin  ;  a 
colorless,  poisonouH,  arsenical  liquid,  A8a(CH-,)4,  spoiita- 
neously  inflammable  and  possessing  an  Intensely  dis-i- 
greeable  odor.     It  is  tlie  type  of  a  scrioB  of  compounds 


Cucumixlc. 


[Written  also  <:iicoilylc,  and  kakodyl.'\ 

Gac'O-dyl'iC  (kak'fi-dil'Tk).  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  dL*nved  from,  cacodyl. 

Cacodyllc  acid,  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent  sub- 
stance. (CH)oAsO.OH,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  caco- 
dyl, and  liaving  the  properties  of  an  exceedingly  stable 
aciu  ;  — also  called  alhirijm. 

II  Cac'O-'e'thes  (kilk'o-e'thez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaKor^Qi]^ 
of  ill  habits,  to  KaKoij^es  an  ill  habit ;  KaK6<;  bad  -\-  riBov 
habit.]  1.  A  bad  custom tf)r  habit ;  an  insatiable  desire; 
as,  caroeihes  scribcTidi,  "  the  itch  for  writing."  Addison. 

2.  (Med.)  A  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  a  disease  ;  an 
incurable  ulcer. 

Cac'O-gas'tric  (-gSs'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  KaKos  bad  -t-  •yaa-ni/i 
stomach.]     Troubled  with  bad  di^'eetion.     [P.'\  Carlyle. 

Gac'O-grapb'ic  (-grSflk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  cacography  ;  badly  written  or  spelled. 

Ga-COg'ra-phy  (ka-k5p'ra-fj),  n.  [Gr.  KaKo^  bad  -f- 
-gruphy  :  cf.  F.  cacographie.]  Incorrect  or  bad  writing 
or  spelling.  Wolpote. 

I!  Ca'CO-let'  (ka'ko-la'),  n.  [F.]  A  chair,  litter,  or  other 
contrivance  fitted  to  the  back  or  pack  saddle  of  a  mule 
for  carrying  travelers  in  mountainous  districts,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army. 

Ga-col'o-gy  (ka-k51'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  kokos  bad  -|-  -logy  .* 
cf.  F.  cacologie.}  Bad  speaking;  bad  choice  or  use  of 
words.  Btichnna7i. 

I!  Ca'co-mlxle  (ka'ko-niTksi£).  Ga'co-mlx'tle  (-tiu)* 
G  a '' c  0  -  m  1  s '  1 

(-miks'  M),  71. 
[Mexican  name.] 
A  North  Amer- 
ican carnivore 
{Ba  s  saris  as- 
tuta),  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  re- 
lated to  the  rac- 
coons. It  inhah- 
i  t  s  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

^a-coon'  (ka- 
koou'),  n.  One 
of  the  seeds  or 
large  beaus  of   a 

tropical  vine  {Entada  scandens)  used  for  making  purses, 
scent  bottles,  etc. 

Cac'o-phon'lc  (kak'6-f5nTk).  Cac'0-phon'lc-al  (fSn'- 
T-k'd),  Ca-coph'o-nous  (ka-kof'o-nus),  Gac'o-pho'ixl- 
OUS  (k.^k'5-fu'nT-us'),  a.     Harsh-sounding. 

Ca-coph'0-ny  (ka-kof J-uJ),  «•;  pi-  Cacophonies 
(-niz).  [Gr.  KaKOii,*ai'ia ;  kokos  bad  -f  «f)wi'TJ  sound  :  of.  F. 
cacophonie.l  1.  (Phet.)  An  uncouth  or  disagreeable 
sound  of  words,  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  harsh  let- 
ters or  syllables.     "  Cacophoiiies  of  .all  kinds."       Pope. 

2.  (Mas.)  A  combination  of  discordant  sounds. 

3.  {Med.)  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  voice. 
Gac'O-tech'ny   (kSk'o-tek'nJ),   v.     [Gr.   KOKorexi'ta ; 

Kcocos  bad  +  T€'xiT)  art.]    A  corruption  or  corrupt  state- 
of  art.     [i?.] 

Ca-COS'ene  (ka-k5ks'en),  1  71.     [Gr.  koko^  bad  -f  fcVor 

Ga-COK'e-nite  (-e-nit),       (      gxiest.]     {Min.)   A  hy- 
drous phosphate  of  iron  occur- 
ring  in   yellow  radiated    tufts. 
The  phosphorus  seriously  injures 
it  as  an  iron  ore. 

GaC'ta'ceous  (kSk-ta'shus),  a. 
{Bo(.)  Belonging  to,  or  like,  the 
family  of  plants  of  which  the 
prickly  pear  is  a  common  exam- 
ple. 

Gac'tns  (-tSs),  n. ;  pi.  E. 
Cactuses  (-6z),  L.  Cacti  (-ti). 
[L.,  a  kind  of  cactus,  Gr.  fcd«TO?.] 
{Pot.)  Any  plant  of  the  order 
Cactacea^,  as  the  prickly  pear 
and  the  night-blooming  cereus. 
See  Ceretjs.  They  usually  ha\f 
leafless  stems  and  branches,  often 
beset  with  clustered  thorns,  and 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

Cactufl  wren  {Zool.\  an  American  wren  of  the  genus 
Campylurhynchax,  of  several  spe- 
cies. 

Ga-cn'mi-nal  (ka-ku'mT-nal),  a. 
[L.  cacumcn.,  cacu/ninis,  the  top, 
point.]  {Philol.)  Pertaining  to 
the  top  of  the  palate  ;  cerebral ;  — 
applied  to  certain  consonants  ;  as, 
cacuminal  (or  cerebral)  letters. 

Ga-cu'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L. 
en  rum  in  at  I'.-!,  p.  p.  of  eacuminarr 

to  point,  fr.  ™«,!„™  point.]     To  '^ZX.l'.l"  i'-.T/^ 
make  aliarp  or  ponited.     L<**'J  i)i7/i/s).    (W) 

Cad  (kild),  n.     [Abbrev.  fr.  ea- 
ilrf.]     1.  A  person  who  fit.inds  at  the  door  of  nn  omni- 
bus to  open  and  slnit  it,  and  to  receive  fares ;  an  idle 
lianRer-oii  .about  innynrds.     [^«!7.]  Dickens. 

2.  A  lowbred,  presuming  person  ;  a  mean,  vnlpar  fel- 
low.    [Cniil.  Evo]  Tlmrkrrny. 

Ca-das'tral  (liii-dSs'trol),  a.     [F.]  Of  or  pertaining 

to  landed  property. 

Cadastral  survey,  or  Cadastral  map,  a  survey,  map,  or 
plan  on  a  large  scale  (nsnallv  nn'n.i  of  the  liiirar  nieasurn 
of  the  Kroinid,  or  twenty-live  inelies  to  the  mdi' iir  abont 
an  inrli  tn  tlie  aere)  so  as  to  represent  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  .Innenaions  of  obieets  and  estates  exaotlj' ;  — 
clit^tini'iii^liid  irr.Mi  a^';"i'/r"/'/'i>'//  map,  wlneh  cxaptcer- 
ates  n'jr  diniiiii-i..ns  ef  houses  and  the  bre.ldth  of  roada 
andstnanis,  for  the  saki>  of  distinctness.  Ilrandt  A:  C. 
llCa-daS'tie  (  (ka-dlls'ter),n.  [F.  cadaslre.'\  (Lini)  An 
Ca-das'ter     1      ollleial  statement  of   the  quantity  and 
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value  of  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the 
t.iXvH  pMyahlt*  oil  Hurli  property. 

itCa-da'ver  (kil-da'ver),  V.  [L.,  fr.  cadcre  to  fall.] 
A  <l(!iiil  liniii;m  iiotly  ;  a  cmpHi;. 

Ca-dav'er-iC  (kii-a.Xv'er-ik),  a.  Of,  pertainiug  to,  or 
ves(rjiibliii>,',  a  nniiKr,  or  thr  clianKes  produced  by  diiatli  ; 
L'adaveroiiH  ;  iiw,  ('(/(/a/rr/c  rigidity.  JJiOKihsDn. 

Cadaveric  alkaloid,  an  alkaloid  generated  by  tlm  \niw- 
f'sHi's  of  decoiH position  in  dead  animal  bodicn,  luid 
iiiou]:;bt  bv  Motiu*  to  1)0  the  cause  of  the  poiaonoua  eUL-ctH 
prodiict'd  by  tin;  bodii'S.     Seo  PTOMAINK. 

Ca-dav'er-ous  (-u..),  a,  [L.  cadmrro. 
fnis.]  1.  Having  tiie  appearance  or  color 
of  a  dead  human  body;  palej  ghastly; 
as,  a  cadaveroua  look. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  tlip 
quaHties  of,  a  dead  body.  *'  Tlic  Kccnt 
(■(/(A/rfro'/.v."  Y'iiuhi. 

— Ca-dav'er-ously,  adv.  —  Cadav'er- 
ous-ness,  n. 

Cadn)alt'  fkS.l'bat'),  n.  [Prov.  K. 
cod/xtit,  cadbatc  Hy.]  (Zo'Ol.)  See  Cad- 
due. 

Cad'dlce  1  (k3d'dTs),    n.       [Prov.    K. 

Gad'dls  J  ciiddi/,  cndew;  cf.  G.  ko- 
der  bait.]  (ZoUl.)  The  larva  of  a  cad- 
dice  tly.  These  larv;B  generally  live  in 
cyliinJrical  eases,  open  at  each  end,  and 
covered  externally  with  pieces  of  broken 
shells,  gravel,  bits  of  wood,  etc.  They  are  a  favorite  bait 
witli  anglers.    Called  also  caddicc  iconn,  OT caddis  worm. 

Caddlce  fly  (Zoo/.),  a 
species  of  trichopteiuus 
insect,  whoso  lai'va  is 
the  caddice. 

Cad'dls,  n.  [OE. 
caddas^  Scot,  caddis 
lint,  vaddcs  a  kind  of 
woolen  cloth.  Cf.  Gael. 
cnda,  cadad/i,  a  kind 
of  clotli,  cotton,  fus- 
tian, W.  cadas,  F.  c-a- 
(//i'.]  A  kind  of  worst- 
ed lace  or  ribbon. 
"  C<tddises,  caml>rics,  European  Caddtcc  Fly  {I'liri/yaiitu 
lawns."  S/>nk.  ^"'"'"J* 

Cad'dlsh  (kSd'dish),  a.  Like  a  cad;  lowbred  and  pre- 

SlMilillg. 

Cad'dOW  (kSdMi),  n,  [OE.  cadrnve^  prob.  fr.  ca 
chough  -\-  daw  jackdaw;  cf.  Gael,  cadhaq,  cnthari,  Cf. 
Chough,  Daw,  ??.]    {Zo'ot.)  A  jackdaw.     [Prov.  kng.'] 

Cad'dy  (kild'dy),  «.,■  pi.  Caddies  (-diz).  [Earlier 
spelt  Cdtdj^  fr.  Ulalay  kati  a  weight  of  1}  pounds.  Cf. 
Catty.]     A  small  box,  can,  or  chest  to  keep  tea  in. 

Cade  (kad),  a.  [Cf.  OE.  cad,  hod,  lamb,  also  Cosset, 
Coddle.]   Bred  by  hand  ;  domesticated  ;  petted. 

lie  brought  his  cade  lamb  with  him,  Shchlnn. 

Cade,  V.  t.  To  bring  up  or  nourish  by  hand,  or  witli 
tenderness;  to  coddle  ;  to  tame.     [Ohs.']  Jidnismi. 

Cade,  n.     [L.  cadus  jar,  Gr,  koSos.]     A  barrel  or  cask, 

as  of  tish.    *'Aca(/eof  herrings."  Shuh: 

A  cad(>  of  herrings  is  5'H),  of  sprats  1,000.    Jarob,  Law  Diet. 

Cade,  V.  [F  &  Pr.  ;  LL.  cada.'\  A  species  of  juniper 
(Jinii/ifnis  Oxijcedrus)  of  Mediterranean  coinitries. 

OU  of  cade,  a  thick,  black,  tarry  li<iuid,  obtained  by  de- 
structive tUstiUatiou  of  tlie  inner  wood  of  the  cade.  It  is 
used  as  a  local  application  m  skin  diseases. 

Ca'dence  (ka'dens),  n.  [OE.  cadence^  cadens,  LL. 
cadcnda  a  falling,  fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall;  cf.  F.  cadence. 
It.  cadenza.  SeeCHAxcE.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  de- 
clining or  sinking.     \_Obs.'\ 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low.        MiUon. 

2.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

3.  A  rhythmical  modulation  of  the  voice  or  of  any 
sound  ;  as,  music  of  bells  in  cadence  sweet. 

Bbistering  winds,  which  all  night  Ion? 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cudijiice  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatched.  Milton. 

The  accenta . . ,  were  in  passion's  tenderest  catfrnce. 

^ir  M'.  Scott. 

4.  Rhythmical  flow  of  language,  in  prose  or  verse. 

Golden  cadenre  ot  poesy.  Sliak. 

If  in  niiy  composition  miicli  ntteiition  was  paid  to  the  (low  of 

the  rhythm,  it  wus  said  <iit  least  lu  tlie  Hlh  and  10th  centiirio.>^) 

to  be  "  prosed  in  faire  cadence.'^  Ur.  GutsC. 

5.  (Her.)  See  Cadency. 

6-  (Man.)  Harmony  and  proportion  in  motions,  as  of 
a  well-managed  liorse. 

7.  l3fiL)  A  uniform  time  and  pace  in  marching. 

8.  (Mas.)  (a)  The  close  or  fall  of  a  strain;  the  point 
of  rest,  commonly  reached  by  the  immediate  succession 
of  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  chord,  (b)  A  cadenza,  or 
closing  embellishment ;  a  pause  before  the  end  of  a  strain, 
wltich  tlie  performer  may  fill  with  a  fliglit  of  fancy. 

Imperfect  cadence.    {Mus.)  See  under  Imperfect. 

Ca'dence,  v.  t.     To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 

Tliese  parting  numbers,  cadcnccd  by  my  grief.     PhiHpa. 

Ca'den-cy  (ka'de n-sj-),  «.  Descent  of  related  families  ; 
distinction  between  the  members  of  a  family  according 
to  their  ages. 

Marks  of  cadency  (Her.),  bearings  indicating  the  position 
of  the  bearer  as  older  or  younger  son.  or  as  a  descendant 
of  an  older  or  younger  son.    See  Difference  {Her.). 

Ca-dene'  (k;l-den'),  »•  [Cf.  F.  cadene.']  A.  species  of 
inferior  carpet  impoited  from  the  Levant.        McElrath. 

Ca'dent  (ka'd^nt),  a.  [L.  cadens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  ca- 
dere to  fall.]     Falling.     [^.]     "  Cadeiit  tears."      Shak. 

Ca-den'za  (ka-dSn'za  ;  It.  ka-dant'sa),  7i.  [It.] 
(Mus.)  A  parenthetic  flourish  or  flight  of  ornament  iu  the 
course  of  a  piece,  commonly  just  before  the  liual  cadence. 

Ca'der  (ka'der),  n.     See  Cadre. 
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Ca-det'  (kA-dPf),  n.  [F.  cadet  a  younger  ortheyounpt- 
est  Hon  ..r  brMilicr,  ilim.  fr.  h.  caput JwmI  ;  i.  e.,  a  timalh-r 
head  of  (ij.-  l^innly,  after  the  lirst  or  eldest.  See  Chief, 
and  cf.  Cad. J  1.  The  younger  of  two  brothern;  a 
younger  brother  or  son  ;  the  youngest  son. 

Tlie  radet  of  an  ancient  ami  notdu  family.         H'ood. 

2.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  gentleman  who  carries  anrm  in  a  regi- 
ment, an  a  volunteer,  with  a  view  of  actiuiring  military 
nkill  and  obtaining  a  commission,  (i)  A  young  man  in 
trjiiiiiiig  for  military  or  naval  service  ;  esp.  a  pupil  in  a 
military  or  naval  school,  as  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or 
Woolwich. 

U  iV"^  AH  the  undergraduates  at  Annapolis  are  jVaval 
radi'f.'t.  The  (iJMtinrtion  bi-twcen  Caiirt  tiiid.\/tij)iiini  and 
V<alrt  fn'jinnis  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Congress  in  lB»-\ 

Ca-det'sWp  (ka-detMiTp),  n.  Tim  position,  rank,  or 
corriniisHJon  (jf  a  <adet ;  as,  to  get  a  cfd'i.-.liin. 

Ca-dew'  (ki'i-.lu'),  Cade'worm'  (kad'wdrm'),  n.    A 

caddiie.     See  Caddice. 

Cadge  (k.lj),  r.  t,  &  L  limp.  &  ;>.  p.  Cadoed  (kSjd) ; 
j>.  i».  Ar  vh.  n.  Cadcinc]  [Cl.  Scot,  cache,  cairh,  cadfje^ 
to  toss,  drive,  OE.  caclu^n  to  drive,  catch,  cat/yen  to  bind, 
<)r  perh.  E.  car/e.  Cf.  Cadger.]  1.  To  carry,  as  a  bur- 
den.   [Prov,  Eng.  &  Scot.']  JlalHwelt, 

2.  To  hawk  or  peddle,  as  fish,  poultry,  etc.     [Prov.^ 

3.  To  intrude  or  live  on  anotlier  meanly ;  to  b4'g, 
[Prov.  or  Slanq,  ICng.]  W'rii/ht. 

Cadge,  n.     [Cf.  lid  Cadger.]    (Ifan-king)  A  circiilar 
frame  on  winch  cadgers  carry  liawka  for  sale. 
Cadg'er  (kSj'er),  71.    [From  Cadge,  v.  t.j  cf.  Codger.] 

1.  A  packman  or  itinerant  huckster. 

2.  One  who  gets  his  living  by  trickery  or  begging. 
[Prot\  or  Slang]     "  Tlie  gentleman  cadf/er."       Dickens. 

Cadg'er,  n.    [OF.  cagier  one  who  catches  hawks.    Cf. 

Cage.]     {Ihnvkivg)  One  who  carries  hawks  on  a  cadge. 

Cadg'y  (kaj'y),  ((.    Cheerful  or  mirthful,  as  after  good 


eatjng  or  drinking  ;  also,  wanton.     [^Scot.  &  Prow  i'^K/,] 
I'd!  (kfi'di  ;   Turkish   ka'de),   n.     [Turk.     Seo   Al- 
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CALDE.]     An  inferior  magistrate  or  judge  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, u.sually  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village. 

Cad'le,  Cad'dle  (kSdMT),  n.  A  Scotch  errand  boy, 
porter,  or  messenger.     [Written  also  cady.'] 

Every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer  to  the  cadic.    Macanlay. 

Ca''dl-les'ker  (kii'de-les'ker),  n.  [Ar.  qadl  judge  -|- 
aVasker  the  army,  Per.  hshker.'\  A  chief  jiidge  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  so  named  originally  because  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  to  the  cases  of  soldiers,  who  are  now  tried 
only  by  their  own  officers. 

Ca-dll'lac  (ka-iITKlSk),  n.  [Prob.  from  Cadillac,  a 
French  town.]  A  large  pear,  shaped  like  a  flattened  top, 
used  chioHy  for  cooking.  Johnson. 

Gad'is  (kitd'Ts),  n.     [F.]     A  kind  of  coarse  eerge. 

Gad-me'an  ( kad-me'<rn),  a.  [L.  Cadmeus,  Gr.  KaS- 
/xeto?,  from  KaS|ios  (L.  Cadmns),  which  name  perhaps 
means  lit.  a  man  from  the  East;  cf.  Heb.  qedrm  east.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadmus,  a  fabulous  prince  of  Thebes, 
\^■llO  was  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the  sixteen 
simple  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  a,  p,  y,  S,  e,  i,  k.  A,  ju,  v, 
o,  TT,  p,  ?,  T,  V,     These  are  called  Cadmean  letters. 

Cadmean  victory,  a  virtorv  that  damages  the  victors  as 
nnich;is  tlie  v.ui'^ui.sli.-.l  ;  probably  referrhig  to  the  battle 
in  whiili  the  siildicrs  wlio  .sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
so\m  by  Cadmus  slew  each  other. 

Gad'ml-a  (k^Id'niT-3,),  n.  [L.  cadmia  calamine,  Gr. 
KaSfJ-eia.  Cf.  CALAMINE.]  (Min.)  All  oxide  of  zinc 
which  collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sub- 
limed.    Formerly  applied  to  the  mineral  calamine. 

Cad'ml-an(kitd'mwm),  0.     [i?.]    See  Cadmean. 

Cad'mlc  (kild'mTk),  (i.  iC/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  cadmium;  as,  ca(/»f(c  "sulphide. 

Cad'ml-um  (k5d'mT-um),  71.  [NL.  See  Cadmia.] 
(Cfient.)  A  comparatively  rare  element  related  to  zinc, 
and  occurring  in  some  zinc  ores.  It  is  a  white  metal, 
both  ductile  and  malleable.  Symbol  Cd.  Atomic  weight 
111.8.  It  was  discovered  by  Stromeyer  in  1817,  who 
named  it  from  its  association  with  zinc  or  zinc  ore. 

Cadmium  yellow,  a  compound  of  cadmium  and  sulphur, 
of  an  intense  yellow  color,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Cad'rans  (k.1d'rSnz),  77.  [Cf.  F.  cadran.  Cf,  Quad- 
rant.^ An  instrument  with  a  graduated  disk  by  means 
of  which  the  angles  of  gems  are  measured  in  the  process 
of  cutting  and  polishing. 

llGa'dre  (kiiM'r),  71.  [F.  cadre.  It.  qiiadj-o  square, 
from  L.  quadnnn,  fr.  q7iatuor  four.^  (Mil.)  The  frame- 
work or  skeleton  upon  which  a  regiment  is  to  be  formed  ; 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  forming  the  staff.  [Written 
also  cader.'] 

Ca-du'ca-ry(kft-du'k!l-ry),a.  [See  Caducous.]  (Laic) 
Relating  to  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation. 

Ca-dU'ce-an  (kA-du'se-nu),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mer- 
cury's caduceiis,  or  wand. 

Ca-dU'ce-us  (ka-du'se-us),  n.  [L.  cadu- 
ceum,cad}(ceus  ;  akintoGr.  (dipuKetor- a  herald's 
wand,  fr.  Kiipv$  herald.]  (Mij/h.)  The  official 
statf  or  wand  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  It  was  originally  said  to  be 
a  herald's  staff  of  olive  wood,  but  was  after- 
wards fabled  to  have  two  serpents  coiled  about 
it,  and  two  wings  at  the  top. 

Ca-du'ci-bran'chl-ate  (ka-du'sT-brSn'kt-at ), 
a.  [L.  cndiiciis  falling  (fr.  cadere  to  fall)  -|- 
E.  branchiate.']  (Zo'ul.)  With  temporary  gills: 
—  applied  to  those  Amphibia  iu  which  the  gills 
do  not  remain  in  adult  life.  Caduceus. 

Ca-du'cl-ty  (ka-du'sT-ty),  n.     [LL.  caduci- 
tns:  cf.  F.  caditcite.    See  Caducous.]    Tendency  to  fall ; 
the  feebleness  of  old  age  :  .senility.     [^0 

[A]  jumhle  of  youth  and  cuducif;/.      Cliefterjield. 

Ca-dU'COUS  (-kus).  a.  [L.  caducus  falling,  inclined  to 
fall,  fr.  cade}-e  to  fall.  See  Cadence.]  (£ot.  &  ZoiU.) 
Dropping  off  or  disappearing  early,  as  the  calyx  of  a 
poppy,  or  the  pills  of  a  tadpole. 
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Oa-dnke'  (kMuk'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  caduc.  Seo  Cadts. 
cous.]     Perihlial,!.- ;  frail;  trauhitory.     [06*.]      Ilickes. 

1  )ir  "t'tiikt  pkaeureHof  tliia  world.        I}p.  J'i»/icr. 

Cad'y  fk.td'I),  H.    Seo  Cadie. 

I  CsB'ca  ( hk'c&),  71.  pi.    Bee  Cecum. 

Cae'cal  thc'kfd),  a.  (Ajiat.)  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ca-cum,  or  blind  gut. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  cjecura,  or  bag  with  one  open- 
ing ;  baglike  ;  aw,  the  aecal  extremity  of  a  duct. 

II  Cae'cl-as  (se'sLas),  7i.  [L.  caecias^  Gr.  «ai«cas.]  A 
wind  from  the  northeast.  Milton. 

C»-cU'l-an  (HK'HXm-aii ;  100),  tc.  [L.  cnecus  blind.  So 
name<l  from  tlie  supposed  blindness  of  the  speeh-w,  the 
eyes  being  very  minute.]  (Zo6l.)  A  limbhrhs  amphibian 
belonging  to  the  order  Cnudiui  or  Ojthiomorpha.  Sea 
Oi'HioMoiiPHA.  _[Written  also  crec/Z/a/i.] 

II  CEB'CUm  (se'kum),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Cecums,  L.  C-«ca  (-kd). 
[L.r«rc«j  Wind,  invibible,  concealed.]  (Annt.)  («)  A  cav- 
ity open  at  oim  end,  as  the  blind  end  of  a  canal  or  duct. 
(b)  The  blind  part  of  the  large  intestine  l)eyond  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  small  intestine  ;  —  called  also  the  blind  gut. 

G-^r"  The  aecmii  is  comparatively  small  in  man,  and' 
ends  m  a  slender  portion,  the  vermiform,  appendix;  bul 
ni  herbivorous  mammals  it  is  often  as  large  as  the  rest  o; 
the  large  intestine.  In  fishes  there  are  often  uumerouj 
intestinal  cieca. 

CaB'no-zoic  (f.e'no-zo'Tk),  a.    {Oeol.)  See  Cenozoic. 

Ga'en  stone'  (kii'i-n  8ti3n'  or  kaN'  ston').  A  creaiij  - 
colored  limchto^io  for  building,  found  near  Caen,  France 

Cas'sar  (se'ner),  71.  [L,]  A  Roman  emperor,  as  being 
the  Bucecs.sor  of  Augustus  Ciesar.  Hence,  a  kaiser,  or 
emperor  of  Germany,  or  any  emperor  or  powerful  ruler. 
See  Kaiser,  Kesar. 

Murlborou''h  anliciimted  the  day  wlion  he  would  be  BCrvilely 
niiltereti  niid  courted  by  Cicsar  on  one  side  and  by  I.outb  the 
Great  on  the  other.  Macaulay. 

C3B-sa're-an,  CaB-sa''ri-aii  (se-zS'iT-^n),  a.  [l.  Cae- 
sarcusj  Caesarian  as.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cxsar  or  thd 
Ca-sars;  imperial. 

C^earean  Boctlon  (.S'nra.),  the  operation  of  taking  a  cliild 
from  the  womb  by  ciittintc  througli  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men and  uterus;  — so  called  becaufce  Julius  C;esar  iH 
reported  to  have  been  brought  into  the  world  by  such  aii 
operation. 

C3B'sar-lsm  (se'zer-Tz'm),  w.  [Cf.  F.  Cesaris7n€.'\  A 
system  of  goveriuneut  in  which  unrestricted  power  ia 
exercised  by  a  single  person,  to  whom,  as  Ca-sar  or  em- 
peror, it  has  been  committed  by  the  popular  will ;  impe- 
rialism ;  also,  advocacy  or  support  of  such  a  system  of 
government. 

E^^  This  word  came  into  prominence  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  III.,  as  an  expression  of  the  claims  and  political 
views  of  that  emperor,  and  of  tlie  politicians  of  his  court. 

Ca'sl-OUS  (se'zT-us),  a.  [L.  caesius  bluish  gray.] 
(Xat.  Ilist.)  Of  the  color  of  lavender;  pale  blue  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  gray.  Lindley. 

Cffi'sl-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  caew'ws  bluish 
gray.]  {Cheni.)  A  rare  alkaline  metal  found  in  mineral 
water;  —  so  called  from  the  two  characteristic  blue  lines 
in  its  spectrum.  It  was  tJie  first  element  discovered  by 
spectrum  analysis,  and  is  the  most  strongly  basic  and 
ele<tro-po8itive  substance  known.  Symbol  Cs.  Atomin 
weight  13'J.G. 
Css'pl-tose'  (ses'pT-tos'),_a.  Same  as  Cespitose. 
CaB-SU'ra  (s?-zu'ra  or  -su'rd),  7i.  ;  pi.  E.  C-esurA3 
(-riz),  L.  CMauR£  (-re).  [L.  caesura  a  cutting  ofi,  a  di- 
vision, stop,  fr.  caedere,  caesiim,  to  cut  off*.  See  Con- 
cise.] A  metrical  break  in  a  verse,  occurring  jn  the  mid- 
dle of  a  foot  and  commonly  near  the  middle  of  the  verse ; 
a  sense  pause  iu  the  middle  of  a  foot.  Also,  a  long  syl- 
lable on  which  the  caesural  accent  rests,  or  which  ia  used 
as  a  foot. 

CW^  In  the  following  line  the  csesura  is  between  study 
and  of. 

The  prop  |  cr  stud  |  y  I|  of  I  mankind  I  is  man. 

C99-8U'ral  (-rnl),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cx-sura, 

CiBural  pause,  a  pause  made  at  a  cfesura.     • 

II  Ca'W  (ka'fS'),  "•  [F.  See  Coffee.]  A  coffee- 
house ;  a  restaurant ;  also,  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant where  coffee  and  liquors  are  served. 

Gal'e-net  (kSf'^-ngt),  l  7i.     [Turk,  qahveh  Ihaneh  cof- 

Ca'fe-neh  (ka'fi-na),  J  feehouse.]  K  humble  inn  or 
house  of  rest  fortravelers,  where  coffee  is  sold.  [^Tnrkeii] 

Cal-le'lc  (kSf-fe'Tk),  a.  [See  Coffee.]  (Chem.)  Pe"r- 
taining  to,  or  obtained  from,  coffee. 

Caffeic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  coffee  tannin,  as  b- 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  C^HgOj. 

Caf-fe'faie  C-Tn),  7^.  [Cf.  F.  aifeiiie.  See  Coffee.} 
(Chem.)  A  white,  bitter,  crystallizable  substance,  ob- 
tained from  coffee.  It  is  identical  with  the  alkaloid 
iheine  from  tea  leaves,  and  with, '7?;(7rrtni';?^  from  guarana. 

Cal'fe-tan'nic  (kSf fe-tSn'nlk),   a.      [CajTeic  +  fan-   - 
jj/c]    (C/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  fi-om,  the  tannin 
of  coffee. 

Caffetannlc  acid,  a  variety  of  tannin  obtained  from  cof- 
fee berries,  regarded  as  a  glucoside. 

[I  Cal'fl-la  (kSf'lT-la),  n.     [Ar.]     See  Cafila. 

Caf'lre  (kaf'fer),  7i.     See  Kaffir. 

II  Ca'fi-la  (kii'fe-la),    I  n.    [Ar.]    A  caravan  of  travel- 

II  Ca'fi-leh  (kii'ft-li),  (  ers;  a  military  supply  train 
or  government  caravan  ;  a  string  of  pack  horses. 

Cal'tan  (kiSf't<m  or  kSf-tSn'),  n.  [Turk.  qaffUn:  cf. 
F.  cafetan.]  A  garment  worn  tliroughout  the  Levant, 
consisting  of  a  long  gown  with  sleeves  reaching  below 
the  hands.     It  is  generally  f-istened  by  a  belt  or  sash. 

CaJE'tan  (k.'if't/7u),  r.  t.     To  clothe  with  a  caftan.  [7?.} 
The  turbaned  and  caftanett  damsel.        Sir  W.Scott. 

Cag  (k5g\  n.     See  Iveq.     [Ofcj.] 

Cage  (kaj),  71.  [F.  cage,  fr.  L.  cavea  cavity,  cage,  fr. 
cams  hollow.  Cf.  Cave,  n..  Cajole,  Gabion.]  1.  A  box 
or  iiiclosure,  wholly  or  partly  of  openwork,  in  wood  or 
metal,  used  for  confining  birds  or  other  animals. 

In  his  caije.  like  parrot  fine  and  gay.         Coirper. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,   up,    tirn ;     pity;     food,    fo'ot;     out,    oil;     chair j 


slug,   iikk  ;     tlien,   thin ;     boN  ;     zh  =  ;c  in  azure. 
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2.  A  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors.  Shak. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Xor  iron  burs  a  cage.  Ijivflncc. 

3.  {Carp.)  An  outer  framework  of  timber,  inclosing 
something  withiii  it ;  as,  the  cage  of  a  staircase.      Givilt. 

4.  {Mach.)  {a)  A  skeleton  frame  to  limit  the  motion 
of  a  loose  piece,  as  of  a  ball  valve.  (6)  A  wirework 
strainer,  used  in  connection  with  pumps  and  pipes. 

5.  The  box,  bucket,  or  inclosed  platform  of  a  lift  or 
elevator  ;  a  cagelike  structure  moving  iu  a  shaft. 

6.  (Mmmg)  The  drum  on  wliich  the  rope  is  wound  in 
a  hoisting  whim. 

7.  {Baseball)  The  catcher's  wire  mask. 

Cage  (kaj),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caged  (kajd) ;  p.  pr. 
aSz  vb.  n.  Cagikg.]  To  confine  iu,  or  as  in,  a  cage  :  to  shut 
lip  or  confine.     ''  Caged  and  starved  to  death."  Conper. 

Caged  (kajd),  a.  Confined  iu,  or  as  iu,  a  cage  ;  like  a 
•cage  or  prisou.     *'  The  caged  cloister."  Shak. 

Cage'Ung  (kajlTng), «.  iCage  4-  •lmg.'\  A  bird  con- 
fined in  a  cage  ;  esp.  a  young  bird.  \_Poetic']       Tennyson, 

II  Ca'glt  (ka'jTt),  n.  {ZooL)  A  kind  of  parrot,  of  a 
.beautiful  green  color,  found  in  the  Philippiue  Islands. 

Cag'mag  (kSg'mSg),  n.  A  tough  old  goose ;  hence, 
■coarse,  bad  food  of  any  kind.     iProv.  Eng.']     Hallucell. 

II  Ca'gOl'  (ka'go'),  "-  [F.]  One  of  a  race  iuliabitmg 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  until  1793  were  political 
aud  social  outcasts  (Christian  Pariahs).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Visigoths. 

|I  Ca'hler'  (ka-'ya'  or  ka-her'),  "■  [F.,  fr.  OF.  cayer, 
•fr.  LL.  quaternuin.  See  QuiRE  of  paper.  The  sheets  of 
manuscript  were  folded  into  four  parts.]  1.  A  number 
-of  Blieets  of  paper  put  loosely  togetlier;  esp.  one  of  the 
successive  portions  of  a  work  printed  in  numbers. 

2.  A  memorial  of  a  body,  a  report  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

Ca-Mn'Clc  (ka-hln'sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cahlnro,  the  native  name  of  a  specie?  of  Brazilian 
i'hiococco,  i)rThaps  C.  racemosa  ;  as,  cahincic  acid. 

Ca-hOOt'  (ka-hoof),  n.  [Perhaps  fr.  F.  coAor/e  a  com- 
pany or  band.]  Partnership;  as,  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a 
ijerson.     [Sla>ig,  Soiithn-estern  U.  S.'\  Bartktt. 

Ca'lc  (ka'Tk),  n.     See  Caique. 

II  Cal'ma-cam'  (kal'ma-kam'),  ".  [Turk.]  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  sanjak  or  district  in  Turkey. 

Cai'man  (ka'mau),  n.     {ZouL)  See  Cayman. 

Cal'nO-ZO'lc  (ka'no-zo'tk),  a.     {GeoL)  See  Cenozoic. 

II  Ca-ique' Ckii-ek'),  n.  [F.,fr.Turk.  5<(7yboat.]  {Xaut.) 
A  light  skiff  or  rowboat  used  on  the  Bosporus ;  also,  a 
ievantine  vessel  of  larger  size. 

II  Oa'  l-ra'  (sa'  e-ra').  [F.  ^a  ira,  fd  iVa,  ^^5  aristo- 
-crates  h  la  lanferne,  it  shall  go  on,  it  shall  go  on,  [hang] 
the  aristocrats  to  the  lantern  (lamp-post).]  The  refrain 
of  a  famous  soug  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Calrd  (kSrd),  n.  [Ir.  ceard  a  tinker.]  A  traveling 
■tinker  ;  also,  a  tramp  or  sturdy  beggar.     iP'OV-  Eyig.] 

CaJm  (kSm),  ji.  [Gael,  cam,  gen,  cairn,  a  heap: 
■cf.  Ir.  &  W.  cam.']  1.  A  rounded  or  conical  heap  of 
stones  erected  by  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
jipparently  as  a  sepulchral  monument. 

Now  here  let  us  place  tlic  gray  6tone  of  her  cairn.     Camj^Ml. 

2.  A  pile  of  stones  heaped  up  as  a  landmark,  or  to  ar- 
rest attention,  as  in  surveying,  or  in  leaving  traces  of  an 
exploring  party,  etc.  C.  Kingsleij.     Kane. 

Calrn-gorm'  stone'  (kSm-gorm'  ston').  [Gael,  cam 
ii  cairn  +  ^/orm  azure.]  (Min.)  X  yellow  or  smoky  brown 
variety  of  rock  crystal,  or  crystallized  quartz,  found  esp. 
in  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland. 

Cals'SOn  (kas'sSn  ;  277),  n,  [F.,  fr.  caisse  case, 
•chest.  See  lat 
■Case.]  1.  {Mil.) 
■{a)  A  cheat  to  hold 
iimmuuition,  {b) 
A.  four  -  wheeled 
■carriage  for  con- 
Tcying  ammuni- 
tion, consistmg  of  — 
two  parts,  a  body 
and  a  limber.  In 
light  field  batteries 
there  is  one  caisson  to  each  piece,  having  two  ammuni- 
tion boxes  on  tiie  body,  and  one  on  the  limber.  Fai-row. 
^c)  A  chest  filled  with  explosive  materials,  to  be  laid  in 
the  way  of  an  enemy  and  exploded  on  his  approach. 

2.  {a)  A  water-tight  box,  of  timber  or  iron,  within 
-which  work  is  carried  on  in  building  foundations  or 
structures  below  the  water  level.  (6)  A  hollow  floating 
"box,  usually  of  iron,  wliinh  serves  to  close  the  entrances 
of  docks  and  ba-sina.  (c)  A  structure,  usually  with  an 
-air  chamber,  placed  beneath  a  vessel  to  lift  or  float  it. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  sunk  panel  of  ceilings  or  soffits. 
Pneumatic  calsaon  (Ewjin.),  a  caisson,  closed  at  the  top 

but  open  at  tlie  bottom,  and  resting  upon  the  ground  un- 
-der  water.  Tlie  preswure  of  air  forred  into  tiia  caisson 
keeps  the  w.iter  riut.  Men  and  niaterials  are  admitted  to 
the  interior  tlirougli  an  air  lock.    See  Lock. 

Cal'tlfl  (ka'tTf),rt.  [OE.  caili/,  clifitif,  captive,  miser- 
able, OF,  cailifj  chaiti/,  chclij,  captive,  mean,  wretched, 
F.  chetif^  fr.  L.  cajjtirus  captive,  fr.  caprre  to  take,  akin 
to  E.  heave.  See  Heave,  and  cf .  Captive.]  1.  Captive  ; 
-^vretched;  unfortunate.     [Oti.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Base ;  wicked  and  mean  ;  cowardly ;  despicable. 

Arnold  had  «pcd  hia  raidjTni^lit.  »*.  Jrvimj. 

Cal'tUf ,  n.    1.  A  captive;  a  prisoner.     iObs,'\ 
Avarice  doth  tyrannize  over  her  cailijf  and  elnvc.    IloJlam/. 

2.  A  wretched  or  unfortunate  man.    {Ohx.'\    Chaucer, 

3.  A  mean,  despicable  person ;  one  in  whose  character 
meanness  and  wickedness  meet. 

The  clecp-felt  con%*iction  of  men  that  nlavcry  breaks  down 
the  moral  charactor  .  .  .  opeaks  out  with  .  .  .  dlstinctncHit  in 
1hechanc<-  of  rnranin;;  which  fn»/i//'JioH  iinrlorgniif.  «icnifying, 
na  It  now  flocn.  (.nc  of  a  ha»p,  abject  (linimsition,  while  there  win 
«  time  wli'n  it  hurl  nothiiii;  of  thm  in  It.  lYtTiefi. 

CaJ'0-pQt  (kSj't-pfit),  n.    Seo  Cajuput. 


laaon,  Willi  the  near  wheuls  reniovud 
to  &how  buxus. 
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Ca-Jole'  (kA-jol').  "■  '•  Ump.  &  p.  p.  Cajoled  (-jold') ; 
p.  pr.  \'  rh.  31.  Cajoling.]  [F,  cnjoler,  orig.,  to  chatter 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  to  sing ;  hence,  to  amuse  with  idle 
talk,  to  flatter,  from  the  source  of  OF.  gaoie,  jaiole,  F. 
geole,  dim.  of  cage  a  cage.  See  Cage,  Jail.]  To  deceive 
with  flattery  or  fair  words  ;  to  wheedle. 

I  am  not  about  to  cajole  or  flatter  you  into  a  rf  "option  of  my 
viowB.  K  iv.  Ji'obertion. 

Syn.  — To  flatter;  wheedle;  delude;  coax;  entrap. 

Ca-lole'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  cajohng ;  the 
state  of  being  cajoled  ;  cajolery.  Colei'idge. 

Ca-Jol'er  (ka-jol'er),  n.     A  flatterer  ;  a  wheedler. 

Ca-]ol'er-y  (-er-J),  n.;  pi.  Cajolebies  (-Tz).  A  whee- 
dling to  delude  ;  words  used  iu  cajoling;  flattery.  "In- 
famous cajoleries.''^  Evelyn. 

Ga]^a-pUt  {kaj'u-put  or  ka'y66-p5ot),  n.  [Of  Malayan 
origin  ;  kdyu  tree  -\-  piitih  white,]  {Med.)  A  highly  stim- 
ulating volatile  inflammable  oil,  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  an  Eajt  Indian  tree  {Melaleuca  cajuputl,  etc.).  It  is 
greenish  iu  color  and  has  a  camphoraceous  odor  and  pun- 
gent taste. 

CaJ'U-pUt-ene'  (-en'),  ?i.  {Chem.)  A  colorless  or 
greenisli  oil  extracted  from  cajuput. 

Cabe  (kakj.  7J.  [OE.  cake,  kxiak;  akin  to  Dan.  hige, 
Sw.  i-  Icel.  AaA«,  D.  AoeA',  G.  kucheUy  OHG.  chuochu.'] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked;  especiaUy,  a  thin 
loaf  from  xmleavened  dough;  as,  an  oatmeal  cake; 
johnny  cnAe. 

2.  A  sweetened  composition  of  flour  and  other  ingre- 
dients, leavened  or  unleavened,  baked  in  a  loaf  or  mass 
of  any  size  or  shape. 

3.  A  tliin  wafer-shaped  mass  of  fried  batter ;  a  grid- 
dlecake  or  pancake ;  as,  buckwheat  cakes. 

4.  A  mass  of  matter  concreted,  congealed,  or  molded 
mto  a  solid  mass  of  any  form,  esp.  into  a  form  rather  flat 
than  high  ;  as,  a  cake  of  soap ;  an  ague  cake. 

CaUs  of  rustling  ice  corae  rolling  down  the  flood.    Drijdeii. 

Cake  urchin  (ZooL),  any  species  of  flat  sea  urchins  be- 
longiug  to  the  Cli/jjeastroidea.  —  Oil  cake,  the  refuse  of 
flax  seed,  cotton  seed,  or  other  vegitable  i^ulistance  from 
which  oil  has  been  expressed,  (■•^^Jipartrd  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle,  lor  utauure,  or  for  other 
purposes.  —  To  have  one's  cake  dough,  to  fail  or  be  disap- 
pointed in  what  one  has  undertaken  or  expected.     Shak, 

Cake,  1'.  t.     To  form  into  a  cake,  or  mass. 

Cake,  V.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Caked  (kakt) ;  ;».  p7\  &  vb, 
n.  Caking.]  To  concrete  or  consolidate  into  a  hard 
mass,  as  dough  in  an  oven  ;  to  coagulate. 

Clotted  blood  that  coKed  within.  Addison, 

Cake,  V.  i.     To  cackle  as  a  goose.     IProv.  Eng,"] 

Cak'lng  coal'  (ka'klng  koP)-     See  tmder  Coal. 

Cal  (k51),  n.  {Cornish  Mines)  Wolfram,  an  ore  of 
tungsten.  Simmmids. 

Cal'a-bar  (k^'a-bar),  n.  A  district  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

Calabar  bean,  the  seed  of  a  climbing  leguminous  plant 
(Phusostigtna  reneuo.su in),  a  native  of  tropical  Africa.  It 
is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  used  to  produce  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  also  in  tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  rhen- 
inatic  di.seases  ;  —  called  also  ordeal  bean,  beiug  used  by 
the  negroes  in  trials  for  witchcraft. 

Cal'a-bar-lne  (-bitr-in  or  -en),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid resembling  physostigmine  and  occurring  with  it  iu 
the  Calabar  bean. 

Cal'a-bash  (kai'd-bS-sh),  n,  [Sp.  calabaza,  or  Pg.  cala- 
ba<;a,  cabala  (cf.  F.  calebasse),  lit.,  a  dry  gourd,  fr.  Ar. 
qar\  fein.,  a  kind  of  gourd  -f  aibas  dry.]  1.  The  com- 
mon gourd  (plant  or  fruit). 

2.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree. 

3.  A  water  dipper,  bottle,  basket,  or  other  utensil, 
made  from  the  dry  shell  of  a  calabash  or  gourd. 

Calabash  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  of  tropical  America  (Crr.?- 
c^-n(in  i'iiiftr\,  producing  a  large  gourdlike  fruit,  contain- 
ing a  purgative  pulp.  Its  hard  shell,  after  tlie  removal 
of  the  inilp.  is  used  for  cups,  bottles,  etc.  The  Ajrican 
calabas/i  tree  is  the  baobab. 

Cal'a-bOOSe'  (kai'a-boos'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Sp. 
ca/afioro  dungeon.]     A  prison  ;  a  jail.     [Local,  f.  .S".] 

II  Ga-lade^  (ka-lad'),  «■  [F.]  A  slope  or  declivity  iu  a 
manege  ground  domi  which  a  horse  is  made  to  gallop,  to 
give  suppleness  to  liis  haunches. 

II  Ga-la'di-um  (ka-la'di-iim),  71.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
aroideous  plants,  of  which  .some  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  immense  leaves  (which  are  often  curiously 
blotched  with  white  and  red),  and  others  (iu  Poljiiesia) 
for  food. 

Cal'a-lte  (kSl'S-it),  n.  [L.  calla'is,  Gr.  KoAaiy,  itaA- 
Aais  :  cf.  F.  calailr.]     A  mineral.     See  TuiiquoisE. 

Cal'a-man'co  (kJPa-m5n'ko),  n.  [LL.  ealamancns, 
calamacas  :  cf.  camelaitcnm  ;  a  head  covering  made  of 
camel's  hair,  NGr.  Ka^eKavKiov,  and  F.  calnmnde  a  woolen 
stuff.]  A  glossy  woolen  stuff,  plain,  striped,  or  checked. 
"  A  gay  calamanco  waistcoat,"  T'dlcr. 

Cal'a-man'der  wood'  (kSKA-mSuMer  W(T6d').  A  val- 
uable furniture  wood  from  India  and  Ceylon,  of  a  hazel- 
brown  color,  with  black  .stripes,  very  hard  in  texture. 
It  is  a  speeies  of  ebony,  and  is  obtained  from  the  Diospy- 
ros  f/iiu'.sila.     Called  also  Coroynandcl  wood. 

Gal'a-mar  (k.tl'A-mar),  \  n.      [LL.    calamarivm    ink- 

Cal'a-ma-ry  (-m5-rj),  (  stand,  fr.  L.  calamus  a  reed 
pen  ;  cf.  F.  cabonr,  calemnr,  pen  case,  calamar.]  {Zoi'd.) 
A  ci'phalopod,  belonging  to  the  genus  Lollgo  and  related 
genera.  Tliere  are  many  species.  They  have  a  sack  of 
inklike  fluid  which  they  discharge  from  the  siphon  tube, 
when  pursued  or  alarmed,  in  order  to  confuse  their 
enemies.  Their  shell  is  a  thin  horny  plate,  within  tins 
flesh  of  the  back,  slmped  very  mueh  like  a  (pull  pen.  In 
America  tlK-y  are  called  s'/tnds.     See  Squid. 

Cal'am-bao  (kXl'Sm-bitk).  r*.  [F.  calambar,  calam- 
bonr,  from  Malay  kalnmba</  a  kind  of  fragrant  wood.] 
{Pol.)  A  fragrant  wood  ;  agalloch. 

Oal'am-bour  (k.'Sl'flm-bi'Jur),  v.  [See  Calamcac]  A 
Bpecies  of  agnlluch,  or  aloen  wood,  of  a  duftky  or  mottled 


calash 

color,  of  a  light,  friable  texture,  and  less  fragrant  than 
calambac  ; —  used  by  cabinetmakers. 

Cal'a-Hlll'er-OUS  (kSPa-mTt'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  calamus 
reed  +  -j't'rous.~}     Producing  reeds;  reedy. 

Cal'a-mlne  (k51'4-min  or  -mTn),  Ji.  [F.  cdaminei 
LL.  calamina,  fr.  L.  cadmia.  See  Cabmia.]  {3lin,)  A 
mineral,  the  hydrous  silicate  of  ziuc. 

C^^  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  both  tlie  car- 
bonate and  silicate  of  zinc,  each  of  which  is  valuable  as 
an  ore ;  but  it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  latter, 
the  former  being  called  smithsonite. 

Cal'a-mlnt  (-mint),  n,  [OE.  calamint,  calemente  (cf. 
F.  calament),  fr.  L.  calamintha,  Gr.  KaAajLLiVflyj,  KoAa- 
/nii'^os.  See  1st  Mint.]  {Bot.)  A  genu.s  of  perennial 
plants  {Calamintha)  of  the  Mint  family,  esp.  the  C.  Kt- 
peta  and  C.  Acinos,  wliich  are  called  also  basil  thyme. 

Gal'a-mist  (-mist),  n.  [L.  calamus  a  reed.]  One  who 
plays  upon  a  reed  or  pipe.     \_Obs.'\  Blount. 

Gal'a-inls'trate  (-mts'trat),  v.  t.  [L.  cahwiistratus 
curled  with  the  curling  iron,  fr.  calamistrum  curlmg 
iron,  ir.caUunus  a  reed.]     To  curl  or  friz,  as  the  hair, 


lObs.) 
Cal'a-Dils-tra'Uon  (kai-i-mTs-tra'shun),  n. 


lObs.] 


Cot  grave. 

The  act  or 

Burton. 


Calaniistrum  of  Spider(.,4/wai(ro- 
bitts).    Mucli  eularged. 


Cahi 


iiU) 


process  of  curling  the  hair 

II  Cara-mls'trum 
(-mfs'trQui),  -iu  [L.,  a 
culling  iron.]  {Zo'ol.)  \ 
comblike  structure  on 
the  metatarsus  of  the 
hind  legs  of  certain  spi- 
ders {Cinijionidx),  used 
to  curl  certain  fibers  in  the  construction  of  their  webs. 

Cal'a-mlte  (kSl'a-mlt),  ti.  [L.  calamus  a  reed  ;  cf.  F. 
calamite.']  {Pahon.)  A  fossil  plant 
of  the  coal  formation,  ha\-ing  the  gen- 
eral form  of  plants  of  the  modern 
Equiseta  (the  Horsetail  or  Scouring 
Rush  family)  but  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  trees,  and  having  the 
stem  more  or  less  woody  within.  See 
AcROOEN,  and  Asterophyllite. 

Ga-laiu'l-tons    (ka-iSm'I-tiis),    o. 

[L.  calamitosus :  cf.   F.  calamiteux.'] 

1.  Suffering  calamity  ;  wretched  ; 
miserable.     \_Obs.'\ 

Ten  thousands  of  calamitous  persons. 

i'Ollth. 

2.  Producing,  or  attended  with,  dis- 
tress and  misery  ;  making  wretched  ; 
wretched  ;  unhappy.  *'  This  sad  and 
calamitous  condition."  South.  "  A 
calamitous  prison."     Milton. 

Syn.  — Miserable;  deplorable:  dis- 
tressful ;  afflictive  ;  wretched  ;  griev- 
ous ;  baleful ;  disastrous  ;  adverse  ; 
unhappy ;  severe  ;  sad ;  unfortunate. 
—  Calam'1-tous-ly,  adv.  —  Ga-lam'- 
i-tous-ness,  n. 

Ca-lam'l-ty  (ka-lSm1-ty)»  «• ;  P^-  Calamities  (-tiz). 
[L.  calatnitas,  akin  to  iu-colinnis  unliai-med:  cf.  F.  cala- 
mite,']  1.  Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  misery;  — 
generally  applied  to  events  or  disasters  which  produce 
extensive  evil,  either  to  communities  or  individuals. 

The  word  calainittj  was  first  derived  from  calamus  when  the 
coin  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  Jiacon. 

Strokes  of  calamU'j  that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul.    IF.  Ii-ving. 

2.  A  state  or  time  of  distress  or  misfortune  ;  misery. 
The  deliberations  of  calamit;/  are  rarely  wise.       Burke. 
Where'er  I  came  I  brought  calamity.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — Disaster;  distress  •  affliction  ;  adversity;  mis- 
fortune; unhappiness;  infelicity;  mishap;  mischance; 
misery;  evU;  extremity;  exigency;  downfall. —Calam- 
ity, Disaster,  Misfortune,  Mishap,  Mischance.  Of 
these  words,  calamity  is  the  strongest.  It  supposes  a 
somewliat  continuous  state,  produced  not  usually  by  the 
direct  agency  of  man,  but  by  natural  causes,  such  as 
fire,  flood,  tempest,  disease,  etc.  i/isaster  denotes  liter- 
ally ill'Stari-ed,  and  is  some  miforeseen  and  distressing 
event  which  comes  suddeidy  upon  us.  as  if  from  a  ho.'itlle 
planet.  Misfortune  is  often  due  to  no  specific  cause ;  it 
IS  simply  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual ;  a  link  in  tho 
chain  of  events';  an  evil  mdeptndent  of  his  omi  conduct, 
and  not  to  be  charged  as  a  fault.  Mi.^r/ianrr  and  7nis/iap 
are  misfortunes  of  a  trivial  nature,  oerurring  usually  to 
individuals.  "A  calafn  it  i/  iaaithev  public  or  private,  but 
more  frequently  the  former;  a  disa.^frr  is  rather  partic- 
ular than  private  ;  it  affects  things  rather  than  persons  ; 
jnurneys,  expeditions,  and  military  movements  are  often 
ntti-mU'il  with  disasters;  vtisfortuncs  are  usually  per- 
soual :  they  innuediately  affect  the  interests  of  tho  indi- 
vidual."   Crabb. 

Ca^a-mus  (kJIl'a-miSs).  n. ;  pi.  Calami  (-ml).  [L.,  a 
reed.  See  Halm.]  1.  {Bot.)  The  Indian  cane,  a  plant 
of  the  Palm  fandly.  It  furnishes  the  common  rattan. 
See  Rattan,  and  Dragon's  blood. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  B\iCc:osot  A coi'us  {A.  calamus),  commonly 
calle.l  calamus,  or  .ticcct  fag.  The  root  has  a  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  in  nunlicine  as  a  stomachic; 
the  leaves  have  an  aromatic  odor,  and  were  formerly 
used  iiiKtead  of  rushes  to  strew  on  floors. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  Tho  horny 
basal  portion  of  a  feather  ; 
the  barrel  or  nnill. 

llCa-lan'do(kA.lAnM^), 
a.  [It.]  (ilfiiJ.)  Gradually 
diminiHhing    in    rapidity   /  ■ 
and  hnnlness.  i^'" 

Ga-lash'  (kiVlSsh').  n. 
[F.  caliiche ;  of  Slavonic   jv_ 
origin  ;  cf .  Bohem.  kolesa, 
Rush.    koHaska   calash, 
koleso,  knlo,  whoGl.]   1.  A 


Ono  form  of  Calash. 


light  carriage  with  low  wheels,  having  a  top  or  liond  that 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  seats  for  four  inside,  a  Beporato 


ale,  flcnate,   care,    &m,    iirm,    aak,   fliial,   »U  i     Cve,   eveat,   find,   ffirn,   recent;     Ice,    idea,   ill;     old,    Obey,    6rb,    Odd; 
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sent  for  the  driver,  and  often  a  movable  front,  ao  that 
it  can  be  uaed  aa  either  an  open  or  a  close  carriage. 

The  bamni'sH  in  a  cttUish  capable  of  holiliin;  hcraulf,  Irt  two 
children,  und  Jiur  scrvuats.  If'.  living, 

2.  In  Canada,  a  two-wheeled,  one-seated  vehicle,  with 
a  calaah  top,  and  the  driver's  seat  elovateil  in  front. 

3.  A  hood  or  top  of  a  carriage  which  can  be  thrown 
back  at  pleasure. 

4.  A  hood,  formerly  worn  by  ladies,  which  conld  be 
drawn  forward  or  thrown  back  like  the  top  of  a  carriage. 

Ca'la-Ve'lite  (ka^li-va'rit),  n.  {Mill.)  A  bruiize- 
yellow  massive  mineral  with  metallic  luHtiT  ;  a  tullurido 
of  gold  ;  —  first  found  in  Cithtvcras  County,  California. 

Cal-ca'ne-al  (kai-ka'n?-f/l),  <r.  {Aimt.)  Pertaining  to 
the  calcaneum  ;  aa,  •itlinnfnl  arteries. 

II  Gal-ca'ne-um  (kiXUka'nc-uin),  n.  ;  jd.  E.  -neumb,  L. 
-NEA.  [L.,  tiie  lu-el,  fr.  ta/.r,  calcis,  the  heel.]  i^Anut.) 
One  of  tlio  l>one.s  of  tlio  tarsus  which,  in  nian,  forms  the 
great  bone  of  tlio  heel ;  — called  li^nn  jihiilnrr. 

Gal'car  (kJtl'kar),  n.  [L.  (■((/(■(/;•/(/ lime  kiln,  fr.  calx^ 
ca/ciSf  lime.  See  Calx.]  (Gltiss  ManuJ.)  A  kind  of 
oven,  or  reverberatory  furnace,  iised  for  the  calcination 
of  sand  and  potash,  and  converting  them  into  frit,     Vre. 

II  Gal'car,  n.  ;  L.  pt.  Calcaiua  (kSl-ka'rT-a).  [L.,  a 
spur,  aa  worn  on  tlie  heel,  also  the  spur  of  a  cock,  fr. 
calx,  calcis,  the  heel.]  1.  {h'ot.)  A  hollow  tube  or  spur 
at  the  base  of  a  petal  or  corolla. 

2.  (ZoiiL)  A  slender  bony  process  from  the  ankle  joint 
of  bats,  which  helps  to  support  the  posterior  part  of  the  [ 
web,  in  Hight. 

3.  (Aiiat.)  (a)  A  spur,  or  spurlike  prominence,  (i) 
A  curved  ridge  in  tlie  tloor  of  tlie  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain  ;  tlie  c(dcar  tivis^  hippocampu.s  inhioi',  or  ergot. 

Gal'ca-rate  (kill'ka-rat),  i  a.     [LL.  calair<itus,  fr.  L. 
Cal'ca-rated  (-ra'tSd),    (      mlcar.     See  2d  Calcar.] 

1.  {Hot.)  Having  a  spur,  as  the  flower  of  the  toadtlax 
and  larkspur;  spurred.  Gray. 

2.  {Zo'i'A.)  Armed  with  a  spur. 

Cal-ca're-0  -  ar'gU-la'ceous  (k51-ka'ru-6-iir'jTl-la'- 
eliQa),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  earths. 

Cal-ca're-O-bl-tU'ml-nOUS  (-bt-tu'mT-nus),  a.  Con- 
sisting of,  or  containing,  lime  and  bitumen.  L\]ell. 

Cal-ca're-0-sl-U'ceous  (-sT-lTsh'us),  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  containing,  calcareous  and  siliceous  earths. 

Cal-ca're-OUS  (kSl-ka're-us),  a.  [L.  calcarius  pertain- 
ing to  lime.  Si-e  Calx.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
calcite  or  calcium  carbonate  ;  consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcareous  spar.    Same  as  Calcite. 

Cal-ca're-OUS-nesSi  ".     Quality  of  being  calcareous. 

Cal'ca-rli'er-ous  (kSFka-rTfer-us),  «.  [L.  calcarius 
of  lime  +  -.ferous.'\     Lime-yielding  ;   calcifei'ous. 

Gal'ca-rtne  {kSl'ka-rtn),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  situated  near,  the  calcar  of  the  brain. 

Cal^ca-vella  {-vEl'la),  n.  A  sweet  wine  from  Portu- 
gal ;  —so  calU'd  from  the  district  of  Carcavelhos.  ["Writ- 
ten .ilso  CaU'iiveUos  or  CarcaveUws.l 

Gal'ce-a'ted  (kSl'se-a'ted),  a.  [L.  calcea/iis,  p.  p.  of 
cnk-eare  to  shoe,  fr.  calceus  shoe,  fr.  calx,  calcis^  heel.] 
Fitted  with,  or  wearing,  shoes.  Jolaison. 

Calced  (kaiat),  a.  [See  Calceated.]  Wearing  shoes  ; 
calceated  ;  —  in  distinction  from  discalced  or  barefooted  ; 
as,  the  calced  Carmelites. 

Gal'ce-don  (kril'.s^-d5n),  n.  [See  Chalcedony.]  A 
foul  vein,  like  clialcedony,  in  some  precious  stones. 

Cal'ce-don'ic  (kftl'.se-dSn'Tk),  \  a.       See   Chalce- 

Gal'Ce-dO'nl-an  (kai'se-do'ni-an),  (      DONic. 

Gal-ced'o-ny  (kSl-sed'o-nJ),  n.    See  Chalcedony, 

Garce-l-form''  (kai'se-T-form'),  o.  [L.  calceus  shoe  -f- 
-fonii.~]  {But.)  Shaped  like  a  slipper,  as  one  petal  of  the 
lady's- slipper ;  calceolate. 

II  Cal'ce-0-la'rl-a  (kai'se-5.la'ri-&),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
calceolarius  shoemaker,  fr.  colceolus,  a  dim.  of  calceus 
shoe.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  showy  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  brought  from  South  America  ;  slipperwort.  It 
has  a  yellow  or  purple  flower,  often  spotted  or  striped, 
the  shape  of  which  suggests  its  name. 

Cal'ce-o-late  (kai'se-u-lat),  a.  [See  Calceolaria.] 
Slipper-shaped.     See  Calceiform. 

II  Cal''ces  (kSl'sez),  7i..  pi.    See  Calx. 

Gal'clc  (kSl'stk),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  llrae :  cf.  F.  cal- 
e'njue.'\  (C/ieiii.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing, calcium  or  lime. 

Gal-Cirer-OUS  (kai-sTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime 
-f-  -ferous.}  Bearing,  producing,  or  containing  calcite, 
or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calclferona  epoch  (Genl.),  an  epoch  in  the  American 
-lower  Silurian  system,  immediately  succeeding  the  Cam- 
trian  period.  The  name  alludes  to  the  peculiar  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  characteristics  in  many  of  the 
beds.    See  the  Diagram  under  Geology. 

Cal-cU'iC  (-Tk),  fr.  Calciferous.  Specifically:  (Zo'nl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  portion  of  the  oviduct  wliich 
forms  the  eggshell  in  birds  and  reptiles.  Ilnxlei/. 

Gal'Ci-fl-ca'tlon (kill'sT-fT-ka'shun), n.  {Phijsiol.)  The 
process  of  change  into  a  stony  or  calcareous  substance 
ty  the  deposition  of  lime  salts;  —  normally,  as  in  the 
iormation  of  bone  and  of  teeth  ;  abnormnlly,  as  in  calca- 
reous degeneration  of  tissue. 

Gal'ci-fled  (kSl'sT-fid),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, calcareous  matter  or  lirae  salts ;  calcareous. 

Cal'cl-form  (kSl'si-fOrm),  a.  [L.calxj  calcis,  lime  + 
'/orni.']     In  the  form  of  chalk  or  lime. 

Gal'cMy  (k51'sT-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Calcified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  r6.  n.  Calcifying.]  [L.  calr,  calcis, 
lime  -}-  -//a]  To  make  stony  or  calcareous  by  the  deposit 
or  secretion  of  salts  of  lime. 

Cal'cl-fyi  V.  i.  To  become  changed  into  a  stony  or 
calcareous  condition,  in  which  lime  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient, as  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 

Gal-clg'e-nous  (kSI-sIj'f-nus),  a.  [L.  calx^  calcis, 
lime  4-  -gcnous.']    (C/wm.)  Temling  to  form,  or  to  become, 


a  calx  or  earthlike  subntance  on  being  oxidized  or  burnt ; 

as  magnesium,  calcium,  trtc. 

Gal-clg'er-ous  (kai-HTj'er-nB),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime  +  -■jcr'ju.s.\  Holding  lime  or  other  earthy  saltb ;  as, 
the  cah-i'ji-rnu.-:  rcIlH  of  Uio  tceth. 

Gal'Cl-inlne(kill'Hi-min),  n.  [h.  calx,  calcis,  Wme.^  A 
white  or  colored  wash  for  the  ceiling  or  other  plastering 
of  a  room,  con.siMting  of  a  mixture  of  clear  glue,  PariH 
white  or  zinc  white,  and  water.     [Also  spelt  kahoniine.^ 

Gal^cl-mlne,  r.  t.  [im]).  Si  p.  p.  Calcimined  (-im'iid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Calciminino.]  To  wasli  or  cover  with 
calcimine  ;  as,  to  calcimine  walls. 

GaPcl-ml'ner  (-mi'ner),  n.    One  who  calcimines. 

Cal-cUl'a-ble  (kai-win'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  cal- 
cined ;  aH,  a  ralci/iaUc  fossil. 

Cal'ci-nat©  (kai'sT-nat),  v.  t.    To  calcine.    [A'.] 
Cap cl-na' lion  (kSl'sI-na'ahun),  n.     [F.  calcinuiion.'\ 

1.  {Choii.)  The  act  or  process  of  disintegrating  a  sitb- 
stance,  or  rendering  it  friable  by  the  action  of  heat,  osp. 
by  the  expulsion  of  some  volatile  matter,  as  when  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled  from  carbonate  of  calcium  in  the 
burning  of  limestone  in  order  to  make  lime. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an  oxide 
or  metallic  calx  ;  oxidation.  I've. 

Gal-cin'a-tO-iy  (kSl-aln'iirto-ry),  n.  A  vessel  used  in 
calcination. 

Gal-cine'  (kUl-sin'  or  Uai'sTn ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Calcined  (-shid'  or  -sTnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Calcin- 
ing.]    [F.  calcincr,  fr.  L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.     See  Calx.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder,  or  to  a  friable  state,  by  the 
action  of  heat ;  to  expel  volatile  matter  from  by  means 
of  heat,  as  carbonic  acid  from  limestone,  and  thus  (usu- 
ally) to  produce  disintegration  ;  as,  to  calcine  bones. 

2.  To  oxidize,  as  a  metal  by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  re- 
duce to  a  metallic  calx. 

Cal-cine',  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder  or  fri- 
able substance,  or  into  a  calx,  by  the  action  of  heat. 
*'  Calciniiifj  without  fusion."  jS'excton. 

Cal-Cin'er  (-er),  n.     Onu  who,  or  that  which,  calcmes. 

II  Cal'cl-spon'gi-ie  (kaPsT-sp5n/jr-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  -\-  spongia  a  si)onge.]  {Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  marine  sponges,  containing  calcareous  spicules. 

See  PORIFERA. 

CaPcite  (kill'slt),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  (Min.) 
Calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  rhombo- 
hedral  in  its  crystallization,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
aragouite.  It  includes  common  limestone,  chalk,  and 
marble.    Called  also  calc-spar  and  calcareous  spar. 

^X^^Argnilinc  is  a  pearly  lamellar  variety  ;  aphrile  is 
foliated  or  chalklike  ;  dontoatli  spar,  a  form  m  acute 
rhomb ohedral  i:>r  .scalcntihedral  crystals;  calr-sinter a.\\i\ 
calc-tufn  are  loose  or  iion.nis  varieties  formed  in  caverns 
or  wet  ground.s  frmi]  r;tlc;ireou8  deposits  ;  aaarir  iiiiytcrid 
is  a  soft,  white  friable  variety  of  similar  origin  ;  statai-fih: 
and  stalagmite  are  varieties  formed  from  the  drippings 
in  caverns.  Iceland  spar  is  a  trausparent  variety,  exhib- 
iting the  strong  double  refraction  of  the  species,  and 
hence  is  called  doubly  refracting  spar. 

Cal'ci-trant  (k.^l'8T-trant),  a.  [L.  calcilrans,  p.  pr.  of 
calciirare  to  kick,  fr.  calx,  calcic,  heel.]  Kicking. 
Hence  :  Stubborn  ;  refractory. 

GaPci-trate  (kai'si-trat),  v.  t.  &  f.  [L.  calcitratus,  p. 
p.  of  calcitrare.    See  Calcitrant.]    To  kick. 

Gal' oi-tr action  (-tra'sliun),  v.    Act  of  kicking. 

Cal'oi-uni  (k'lKMT-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime  :  cf.  F.  ciih\inn.  Scl-  Calx.]  (Ckem.)  An  elemen- 
tary substance  ;  a  metal  which  combined  with  oxygen 
forms  lime.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  tenacious,  and 
malleable.  It  is  a  memlier  of  the  alkaline  earth  group 
of  elements.     Atomic  ^veight  40.    Symbol  Ca. 

C^^  Calcium  is  widely  and  abundantly  disseminated, 
as  in  its  compounds  ealnum  carbonate  or  limestone,  ctil- 
ciinn  sulphate  or  gypsum,  calcium  jiuoride  or  fluor  spar, 
calcium  phosphate  or  apatite. 

Calcium  light,  an  intense  lieht  produced  by  the  incan- 
descence of  a  stick  or  ball  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  a  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  or  of  oxygen  and 
coal  gas;  — called  also  Drumiuoml  light. 

Gal-civ '0-rous  (kai-sTv'i-rus),  a.  [L.  calx  lime  -f 
vorare  to  devour.]     Kro.ling,  or  eating  into,  limestone. 

Gal-cog 'ra-pher  (kai-kog'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tii-es  cak'ography. 

CaPco-graph'ic  (kJiFk^-grSf'Tk),  )  a.     Relating  to,  or 

Gal'CO-grapli'lc-al  (-gr3f'i-k//l},  j  iu  the  style  of, 
calcography. 

Gal-COg'ra-phy  (k31-k5g'ra-fj),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
hme,  chalk  -f-  -qraphi/.]     The  art  of  drawing  with  chalk. 

Calc'-Sin'ter  (kJlik'sTn'ter),  «.  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx, 
calcis)  lime  -f-  E.  sinter.']     See  under  Calcite. 

Calc'-spar'  (-spar').  »•  [G-  kalk  (L.  calx)  lime  -f  E. 
spar.'}     Same  as  Calcite. 

CalC'-tU'la  (-tu'fa),  /).  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx)  lime  -j-  E. 
tufa.'\    See  under  Calcite. 

CaPcu-la-ble  (kSl'kG-U-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  calculable.] 
That  may  be  calculated  or  ascertained  by  calculation. 

Gal'CU-la-ry  (-lS-ry)»  ('•  [L-  calculus  a  pebble,  a  cal- 
culus :  cf.  c'dcularius  pertaining  to  calculation.]  (Jleil.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calculi. 

Gal'cu-la-ry,  71.  A  congeries  of  little  stony  knots 
found  in  the  pulp  of  tlie  pear  and  other  fruits. 

Gal'cu-late  (kilFku-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calcula- 
ted (-la'ted);  p.  ^ir.  &  vb.  n.  Calculating  (-la'ting).] 
[L.  caUndatus,]}.  \i.  of  calcidare  to  calculate,  fr.  calculus 
a  pebble,  a  stone  used  in  reckoning  ;  hence,  a  reckoning, 
fr.  calx,  calcis,  a  stone  used  in  gaming,  limestone.  See 
Calx.]  1.  To  ascertain  or  determine  by  mathematical 
processes,  usually  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  to 
reckon  up  ;  to  estimate;  to  compute. 

A  calendar  more  exactly  calculated  thtm  nny  othor.     Xorth. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  predict  by  mathematical  or  astro- 
logical computations  the  time,  circumstances,  or  other 
conditions  of ;  to  forecast  or  compute  the  character  or 
consequences  of  ;  as,  to  calculate  or  cast  one's  nativity. 
A  cunnin';  man  ilid  calcuhite  my  birth.  Shu!,: 


3.  To  adjust  for  a  purpose;  to  ada]»t  by  forethought 
or  calcuhition  ;  to  fit  or  jirepare  by  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  ;  as,  to  calculate  a  hystem  of  lawa  for  the 
government  and  protection  of  a  free  people. 

[lU:ht,'ion]i8  .  .  .  calculated  tor  our  Unefit.    Abp.  Tiliotton. 

4.  To  plan  ;  to  expect ;  to  think.     ILocal^  U,  5.] 
Syn.— To  compute;  reckon;  count;  entimate  :  rate. 

—  lo  Calculaik,  Comi'Otk,  Uecko.s'.  Count.  TJiese 
words  indicate  the  means  by  which  w<;  arrive  at  a  given 
result  ni  regard  to  (juantity.  We  calculate  with  a  view 
to  obtam  a  certain  point  of  knowledge;  as,  to  calculate 
an  eclipse.  V/i- compute  by  combining  given  niunbcrh.  in 
order  to  learn  the  grand  n-sult.  Wi-  T'cI.oh  an-l  count  in 
carrying  out  the  dctailK  of  a  coinimtuli,,ii.  Tln-se  words 
are  alwo  used  in  a  si-condary  and  ngiirativ  senw.  '*  Cal- 
culate isratheraconjectnr.'d  de<hictioii  from  what  is,  as 
to  what  may  be;  romj>utatin„  jh  a  rational  estimati^  of 
what  has  been,  from  what  if>;  nr/.'i/ti/ni  is  a  concluHive 
convii:tion,  aplea.sing  ahflurancc  tliat  a  thing  wil!  happen; 
co'inlui'j  iiidicatcH  an  expectation.  We  rulndnic  on  a 
gain  ;  wc  cnmj.iite  any  h'^^^  huntained,  or  tlic  amouiit  of 
any  UiiBchief  done;  we  reckon  on  a  prom i bed  jdeasure; 
we  count  the  hours  and  minutes  until  the  time  of  enjoy- 
ment arrives."    Crabb. 

Oal'ca-late  (kaintiS-lat),  r.  i.  To  make  a  calculation ; 
to  forecast  consequences  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  compute. 

The  strong  pasBion*,  whether  good  or  bad,  never  calculat*-. 

F.  W.Jiobctton. 

Gal'CU'-la'ted  (kaiTtiS-la'tSd),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Worked 
out  by  calculation  ;  as,  calculated  tables  for  computing 
interest ;  ascertaineil  or  conjectured  as  a  result  of  calcu- 
lation ;  as,  the  calcidated  place  of  a  planet ;  the  calcu- 
lated velocity  of  a  cannon  ball. 

2.  Adapted  by  calculation,  contrivance,  or  forethought 
to  accomplish  a  purpose ;  as,  to  use  arts  calculated  to  de- 
ceive tlie  people. 

3.  Likely  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  whether  intended 
or  not ;  fitted;  adajited  ;  suited. 

The  only  dan|jcr  that  attends  the-  miiltiplicitv  of  publications 
is,  that  60iiie  of  them  may  be  culcuUilcd  to  injure  rathii  than 
btiiL'fit  aociety,  Gol-hndlh. 

The  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  gone  throu^li  an 
experiencr-  cnlculaled  tu  lead  him  beyond  the  scope  of  pVner- 
ally  received  lawa.  Jfautl'ome. 

Cal'CU-la'tlng  (-la'tTng),  n.  1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to 
mathematical  calculations;  performing  or  able  to  per- 
form mathematical  calculations. 

2.  Given  to  contrivance  or  forethought ;  forecasting ; 
scheming  ;  as,  a  cool  calculating  disposition. 

Calculating  machine,  a  mai.liine  for  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  mathematical  operations,  for  the  most  part 
invented  by  Charles  Babbage  and  G.  and  E.  Scheutz.  It 
computes  logaritlunic  and  other  nmtlieinatical  tables  of 
a  high  degree  of  intricacy,  imprintnig  the  results  on  a 
leaden  plate,  from  which  a  stereotype  plate  is  then  di- 
rectly made. 

Gal'cn-la'ting,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
mathematical  computations  or  of  estimating  results. 

Cal'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shun).  n.     [OE.   calculacioun,  it. 
L.  calculiitio ;  cf.  OF.  calculation.'}     1.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess, or  the  result,  of  calculating  ;  computation  ;  reckon- 
ing ;  estimate.     "  The  calculation  of  eclipses."     Nichol. 
The  mountain  is  not  eo  high  as  his  calculation  makes  it.    Boyle. 
2.  An  expectation  based  on  circumstances. 
The  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  or  a  calrnlatiim  croBt, 
Began  tu  chafe  as  at  a  perbonal  wrong.      Tennynon. 

Gal'CU-la-tlve  (kSl'kii-la-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
calculation ;  involving  calculation. 

Long  habits  of  calciihitiie  dealings.  Burke. 

Cal'CU-la^tor  (-li'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  calculateur.} 
One  who  computes  or  reckons;  one  who  estimates  or 
considers  the  force  and  effect  of  causes,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effects. 

Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.  Burke. 

Cal'CU-la-tO-ry  (kaVkii-la-to-ry),  a.  [L.  catculato- 
rius.']     Belonging  to  calculation.  Sheruood. 

Cal'cule  (kSKkiil),  n.  [F.  calcul,  fr.  L.  calculus.  See 
Calculus.]    Reckoning;  computation.    [Obs.'}  Howell. 

Gal'cule,  v.  t.    To  calculate.     lObs.}  Chaucer, 

Gal'cu-U  (kai'ku-li),  n.  pi.    See  Calculus. 

Carcu-loUS  (-ku-lus),  a.  [L.  calcu/osus.'}  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  calculus  ;  like  stone  ;  gritty  ;  as,  a  calcnhms 
concretion.  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

2.  Caused,  or  characterized,  by  the  presence  of  a  cal- 
culus or  calculi ;  ns,  A  calculous  disorder;  affected  with 
gravel  or  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous  person. 

Cal'CU-lus  (kai'ku-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Calculi  (-li).  [L. 
calculus.  See  Calculate,  and  cf.  Calcule.]  1.  {Med,) 
Any  solid  concretion,  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequent  in  the  organs  that  act  as  reservoirs, 
and  in  the  passages  connected  with  them  ;  as,  biliary  cal- 
culi;  urinary  ca^cw/i,  etc. 

2.  (Math.)  A  method  of  computation;  any  process  of 
reasoning  by  the  use  of  sj-mbols  ;  any  branch  of  mathe- 
matics tiiat  may  involve  calculation. 

Barycentrlc  calcalus,  a  method  of  treathig  geometry  by 
defining  a  point  as  the  renter  of  gravity  of  certain  other 
Itoints  to  which  coi'fficii'uts  or  weights  are  ascribed. — 
Calculus  of  functions,  tliat  lir^mch  ol  mathematics  which 
tre.ats  of  tlie  forms  of  fnnetions  that  shall  satisfy  given 
conditions.  —  Calculus  of  operatlouB,  tliat  branch  of  math- 
ematical logic  that  tn-at.s  of  all  operations  that  satisfy 
given  conditions.  —  Calculus  of  probabilltieB,  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  computation  of  the  probabilities  of 
events,  or  the  application  of  numbers  to  chance.  —  CaJcn-  = 
lus  of  variations,  a  branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  variable  quantities 
together  are  themselves  subject  to  change.  —  Differential 
calculus,  a  method  of  investigating  matliematical  ques- 
tions by  using  the  ratio  of  certain  indefinitely  small 
quantities  called  diffprmfials.  The  problems  are  prima- 
rily of  this  form  :  to  find  Jiow  the  eliange  in  some  variable 
3 nantity  alters  at  each  instant  tlie  value  of  a  quantity 
ppendent  tipon  it.  —  Exponential  calculus,  that  part  of 
algebra  which  treats  of  exponents.  —  Imaginajy  cajcnlas. 
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3  method  of  investigating  the  relations  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary i^uautities  by  the  use  of  the  imaginary  symbols  and 
cjuantities  of  aigebra.  —  Integral  calculue,  ;i  metliuJ  which 
ia  the  reverse  of  the  liiflerential.  the  iinmarv  objcrt  .jf 
which  is  to  learn  from  the  known  ratio  ut  thi-  ii'iiK-tinitt-Iy 
small  changes  of  two  or  mort  magnitudes,  the  relation  of 
the  magnitudes  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  from  hav- 
ing the  differential  of  an  algebraic  expression  to  find  the 
expression  itself. 

Gal'dron  (kal'drun),  n.  [OE.  caldron,  caudron,  cnu- 
droun^  OF.  caudron,  ckauderon,  F.  chdudron,  an  aug.  of 
F.  chnudi€re,iAj.ccddnri(i,{T.  L.  caldarius  suitable  for 
wanning,  fr.  caldiis,  caiiduSt  wanu,  fr.  cnlcre  to  be 
warm ;  cf.  Skr.  rra  to  boil.  Cf.  Chaldron,  Caloric, 
Caudle.]  A  large  kettle  or  boiler,  of  copper,  brass,  or 
iron.  [Written  also  cauldron.l  "  Caldrons  of  boiling 
oil."  Prescolt. 

II  Oa-lfeche'  (ka-lash'),  n.     [F.  caleche.^     See  Calash. 

Cal  e-do'ni-a  (kai'e-do'nl-a),  n.  The  ancient  Latin 
name  of  Smtland  ;  —  still  used  in  poetrj'. 

Gal  e-do'ni-an  (kSl'e-do'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Caledonia  or  Scotland  ;  Scottish  ;  Scotch.  —  n.  A  na- 
tive or  inliabitant  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland. 

Ga-led'o-nlte  (ka-lSd'6-mt  or  kai't-d6-nit),  n.  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  lead,  found  in  some 
parts  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland. 

Gal' e-f ancient  (kSl  e-fa'sh^nt),  a.  [L.  calefaciens,  p. 
pr.  of  calefacere  to  make  warm  ;  calere  to  be  warm  -J- 
/aceir  to  make.]    Making  warm;  heating.     [/?.] 

Gal^e-fa^clent,  n.  A  substance  that  excites  warmth 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  mustard. 

Gal'e-lac'tion  (-fSk'shun),  n.  [L.  calefactio :  cf.  F. 
calefaciion.}  1.  The  act  of  warming  or  heating;  the 
production  of  heat  in  a  body  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  by 
communication  of  heat  from  other  bodies. 

2.  The  state  of  being  heated. 

Gal'e-fac'tive  (-tTv),  a.    See  Calefactory,    [i?.] 

Cal  e-fac'tor  (kSle-fSk'ter),  n.  A  heater  ;  one  who, 
or  tli:it  whicli,  makes  hot,  as  a  stove,  etc. 

Cal  e-fac'to-ry  (kSl  u-fSk'to-ry),  a.  [L.  cal  e factor  ins. "l 
Makiiit,'  liiit;  producing  or  communicating  lieat. 

Cale-Iac'tO-ry,  n.  1.  {Ecd.)  An  apartment  in  a 
monaster}-,  warmed  and  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

2.  A  hollow  sphere  of  metal,  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
a  chafing  dish,  placed  on  the  altar  in  cold  weather  for 
the  priest  to  warm  his  hands  with. 

Cal'e-fy  (k51'e-fi),  ?•.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calefied  (-fid)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calefying.]  [L.  calere  to  be  warm  + 
-/y.]     To  make  warm  or  hot.  Johnson. 

Gal'e-fy,  t.  ;'.     To  grow  hot  or  warm.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

II  Cal'em-bOHr^  (k51'6m-boorO,  n.     [F.]     A  pun. 

Gal'en-dar  (kSl'en-der),  n.  [OE.  kalender,  calender, 
fr.  L.  kalendarium  an  interest  or  account  book  (cf.  F. 
caleridrier,  OF.  calendier),  fr.  L.  calendae,  kalcndae,  cal- 
ends. See  Calentds.]  1.  An  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  divisions  of  time,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
life,  as  years,  months,  weeks,  and  days ;  also,  a  register 
of  the  year  with  its  divisions  ;  an  almanac. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  tabular  statement  of  the  dates  of  feasts, 
offices,  saints'  days,  etc.,  esp.  of  those  which  are  liable  to 
change  yearly  according  to  the  varying  date  of  Easter. 

3.  An  orderly  list  or  enumeration  of  persons,  things, 
or  events  ;  a  schedule  ;  as,  a  calendar  of  state  papers  ;  a 
calendar  of  bills  presented  in  a  legislative  assembly  ;  a 
calendaroi  causes  arranged  for  trial  in  court ;  a  calendar 
of  a  college  or  an  academy. 

Shepliords  of  people  had  need  know  the  calendars  of  tempests 
of  state.  Bacon. 

Calendar  clock,  one  that  shows  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month.— Calendar  month.  Se--  under  AIunth.  —French 
Republican  calendar.  Si-e  iiiid-r  Vexdewiaike.  Gregorian 
calendar,  Julian  calendar.  Perpetual  calendar.  See  under 
Gregorl*.s,  Jl'lian,  and  Perfetual. 

Cal'exi'dar,  V.  t.  [_imp.  &  p.  p.  Calendared  (-derd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calendaring.]  To  enter  or  write  in  a 
calendar ;  to  register.  Waterhouse. 

Cal'en-da'rl-al  (kSl'5n-da'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  calendar  or  a  calendar. 

Gal'en-da-ry  (karSn-dS-ry),  a.     Calendarial.     [OJ.-;.] 

Gal'enHler  (kai'6n-der),  n.  [F.  calandre,  LL.  rden- 
dra,  corrupted  fr.  L.  cj/Hndnis  A  cylintleT,  Gr.  KuAtffipos. 
See  CYLrKDER.]  1.  A  machine,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  cloth,  paper,  etc.,  a  smooth,  even,  and  glossy  or 
glazed  surface,  by  cold  or  hot  pressure,  or  for  watering 
them  and  giving  them  a  wavy  appearance.  It  consists 
of  two  or  more  cylinders  revolving  nearly  in  contact, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  moving  and  regulating. 

2.  One  who  pursues  tho  business  of  calendering. 

-My  ^tod  friend  the  calender.  Cowper. 

Gal'en-der  (-der),  v.  t.  [hnp.  &  p.  p.  Calendered 
(-dSrd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cai.eniiering.]  [Cf.  F.  calan- 
drer.  See  Calender,  n.]  To  press  between  rollers  for 
the  piirpo.se  of  making  smooth  and  glossy,  or  wavy,  as 
woolen  and  silk  stuffs,  linens,  paper,  etc.  Urc, 

Cal'en  der,  ?i.  [Vcr.  qalcnder.'\  One  of  a  Beet  or  order 
of  fantastically  rlresscd  or  painted  dervishes. 

Gal^en-dog'ra-pher  (kSl'en-dSg'ri-fer),  n.  [Calendar 
J^.<l,a}di.  f--T.]     One  who  makes  calendars.     [7?.] 

Gal'en-drer  (kSl'Siwlror),  n,  A  person  who  calenders 
clot}i  ;  a<;dr-Hd.'r. 

Ga  len'drlc  fki-l?nMrTk),  1  ff.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Oa-len'drlc-al  (-drT-k«l),  J     calendar. 

Gal'endB  (kSl'J'n<h),  «.  pi.  [OE.  kalendes  month, 
calendf,  AS.  mlend  month,  f r.  L.  calendar,  ralenda  ;  akin 
to  rrdnrr  to  call,  proclaim.  Or.  KaXelv.  Cf.  CLAIM.]  The 
fiT-^l  d.iy  of  each  month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar. 
[Written  also  kalend.'i.'\ 

Th«  Greek  calends,  a  time  that  will  never  come,  as  tho 
Greeks  had  no  cah'uds. 

II  Oa-lon'dn-la  fkA-lPnMfi-lA),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calendar 
calendM.]  (Hot.)  A  g'-nnsof  romj)08ite  herbaceous  plants. 
One  upecIoH,  Calendnln  ojjirinali.f,  is  the  common  mari- 
gold, and  was  supposed  to  hlosaom  on  tho  calends  of 
evftry  months  whence  the  name. 


Ga-lcn'dn-llll(ki-15n'du-lln),n.  iChcm.)  Agummyor 
mucilaginous  tasteless  substance  obtained  from  the  mari- 
gold or  calendula,  and  analogous  to  bassorin. 

Oal'en-ture  (kSl'Sn-tur  ;  135),  n.  [F.  calenture,  fr.  Sp. 
calentura  heat,  fever,  fr.  calentar  to  heat,  fr.  p.  pr.  of  L. 
calere  to  be  warm.]  {Med.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
various  violent  fevers  occurring  in  the  troi-ics ;  esp.  to  a 
form  of  furious  delirium  accompanied  by  fever,  among 
sailors,  which  sometimes  led  the  affected  person  to  imag- 
ine the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  it.  Uryden. 

Gal'en-ture,  v.  i.  To  see  as  in  the  delirium  of  one 
affected  with  calenture.     \_Poeiic'\ 

Ilath  fed  on  pageants  floatiii;:  throti;;h  the  air 

Ur  cahntured  in  depths  of  limpid  fluod.     Wordsworth. 

Ca-les'cence  (ka-lSs's^ns),  n,  [L.  calescens,  p.  pr. 
of  calescere,  incho.  of  calere  to  be  warm.]  Growing 
warmth ;  increasing  heat. 

Gall  (kaf),  n. ;  pi.  Cal\-es  (kiivz).  [OE.  calf,  keif, 
AS.  cealf ;  akin  to  D.  knif,  G.  kalb,  Icel.  kal/r,  Sw.  kal/, 
Dan.  kalv,  Goth,  kal  bo ;  cf.  Skr.  ^ari/ta  fetus,  young, 
Gr.  fipf>po<;,  Skr.  grabh  to  seize,  conceive,  Ir.  cotpa,  col- 
pack,  a  calf.  V222.]  1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the 
Bovine  family  of  quadrupeds.  Also,  the  young  of  some 
other  mammals,  as  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  whale. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  calf ;  especially,  a 
fine,  light-colored  leather  used  in  bookbinding ;  as,  to 
bind  books  in  cal/. 

3.  An  awkward  or  silly  boy  or  young  man ;  any  silly 
person  ;  a  dolt.     [_CoUog.} 

Some  silly,  dotmg,  brainless  cal/.  Drayton. 

4.  A  small  island  near  a  larger;  as,  the  Cal/ oi  Man. 

5.  A  small  mass  of  ice  set  free  from  the  submerged 
part  of  a  glacier  or  berg,  and  rising  to  the  surface.    Kane. 

6.  [Cf.  Icel.  kal/i.'\  The  fleshy  hinder  part  of  the  leg 
below  the  kuee. 

CalTs-foot  jelly,  jelly  made  from  the  feet  of  calves.  The 
gelatinous  matter  of  the  feet  is  extracted  by  boiling,  and 
13  flavored  with  sugar,  essences,  etc. 

Gairskin^  (kiif'skTn'),  ".  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf; 
or  leather  made  of  the  skin. 

II  Ga'li  (kii'le),  n.  {Hindoo  3fylh.)  The  tenth  av.itar 
or  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishnu.     [Written  also  Kali.'} 

Cal'l-ber  I  (kal'T-ber),  n.     [F.  calibre,  perh.  fr.  L.  qua 

Gal'l-bre  I  libra  of  what  pound,  of  what  weight; 
lience,  of  what  size,  applied  first  to  a  ball  or  bullet; 
cf.  also  Ar.  fjUlib  mode!,  mold.     Cf.  Calipers,  Caliver.] 

1.  (Gunnery)  The  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  of  a  cannon 
or  other  firearm,  or  of  any  tube  ;  or  the  weight  or  size  of 
the  projectile  which  a  firearm  will  carry;  as,  an  8  inch 
gun,  a  12-pouuder,  a  .44  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  empty  tubes.  Reid. 

A  battery  composed  of  three  guns  of  small  catiher.  Prescott. 
C^^  The  caliber  of  firearms  is  expressed  in  various 
ways.  Cannon  are  often  designated  by  the  weight  of  a 
sohd  spherical  shot  that  will  fit  the  bore  ;  as,  a  12-pounder ; 
pieces  of  ordnance  that  project  shell  ur  hollow  shot  are 
designated  by  the  diameter  of  tlieir  bore;  as,  a  12  inch 
mortar  or  a  14  inch  shell  gun  ;  small  arms  are  designated 
by  hundredths  of  an  inch  expressed  decimally ;  as,  a  rifle 
of  .44  inch  caliber. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  body,  as  of 
a  bullet  or  column. 

3-  Fig,  :  Capacity  or  compass  of  mind.  Burke. 

Caliber  compasBea.  See  Calipers.  —  Caliber  rule,  a  gun- 
ner's calipers,  an  instrument  ha\'ing  two  scales  arranged 
to  determine  a  l)all'a  weight  from  its  diameter,  and  con- 
versely. —  A  ship's  caliber,  the  weight  of  her  armament. 

Cal'i-brate  (kitl'T-brat),  v.  t.  To  ascertain  the  caliber 
of,  as  of  a  thenaometer  tube  ;  also,  more  generally,  to 
determine  or  rectify  the  graduation  of,  as  of  the  various 
standards  or  graduated  instruments. 

Gal'i-bra'tloa  (-bra'slmn),  n.  The  process  of  estima- 
ting the  caliber  of  a  tube,  as  of  a  thermometer  tube,  in 
order  to  grailuate  it  to  a  scale  of  degrees ;  also,  more 
generally,  the  determination  of  the  true  value  of  the 
spaces  in  any  graduated  instrument. 

Callce  (kSl'Ts).  n.     [See  Chalice.]    See  Chalioe. 

Call-Cle  (kill'T-k'l),  Ji.  [L.  cnlicnlus  a  small  cup, 
dim.  of  cnlix.,  calicis,  a  cup.  Cf.  Calycle.]  {Zool.)  {a) 
One  of  the  small  cuplike  cavities,  often  with  elevated 
borders,  covering  the  surface  of  most  corals.  Each  is 
formed  by  a  polyp.  (6)  One  of  the  cnplike  structures 
inclosing  the  zooids  of  certain  hydroids.  See  Campanu- 
larian.     [Written  also  calycle.     See  Calycle.] 

Cal'l-CO  (kSl'T-ko),  n.  ;  pi.  Calicoes  (-k6z).  [So  called 
because  first  imported  from  Calient,  in  the  East  Indies  : 
cf.  F.  calicot.'\  1.  Plain  white  cloth  made  from  cotton, 
but  whicli  receives  distinctive  names  according  to  quality 
and  use  ;  as,  super  calicoes,  shirting  calicoes,  unbleached 
calicoes,  etc.     lE7tr/.'] 

Tho  importation  of  printed  or  stained  cnJirnct  nppears  to 
have  been  coeval  wit)i  the  establishment  of  the  Knst  India 
Company.  Beet:  (Draper'^  Diet.). 

2.  Cotton  cloth  printed  with  a  figured  pattern. 

CW  In  the  TTnited  States  the  tenn  calico  is  applied 
only  to  the  printed  fabric. 

Calico  bass  iZoYd.),  an  edible,  fre.sh-water  fish  (PomoTys 
sparoidr.t)  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of 
tlift  Western 
United  States  (esp. 
of  the  Mississippi 
valley),  allied  to 
the  Hunfishi's.  and 
BO  called  from  its 
variegati'd  colors ; 
—  called  also  rali- 
rohnrk,  f/rass  ba.t.f:, 
.Ktrau-hcrry  ba  s.i , 
barjixfi,  aild  bitter- 
h  /•  a  d.  -  Calico 
prlntlnK,  tlie  art  t>r 
process  of  impressing  the  flgtired  patterns  on  calico. 


Cnlico  IJaps, 


Gal'i-CO  (kSlT-kfe),  a.  Made  of,  or  having  the  appear- 
ance of,  calico  ;  —  otten  applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  hurhe 
or  cat,  on  whose  body  are  large  patches  of  a  color  strik- 
ingly different  from  its  main  color.      ICollog.  U.  A'.] 

Gall-co-back'  (kil'I-kC-bSk'),  n.  {Zodl.)  {a)  The  cal- 
ico bass.  (6)  An  hemipterous  insect  {Muryantia  hislri- 
onica)  which  injures  the 
cabbage  and  other  garden 
plants ;  —  called  also  cal- 
ico buq  and  harlequin  cab- 
bage bug. 

Ca-llc'a-lar   (ka-itk'u- 

ler),      a.,      Ga-Uc'U-latd    Caliciback    (.Murgantia     histri- 
(-lat),  a.     Relating  to,  or       omra).  showine  wings  clobcd 
resembling,  a  cup  ;    also,       ^""^  "P"""    ^"»"S'^'i- 
improperly  used  for  calycidar,  calyculate. 

Gal'id  (kSl'id),  a.  [L.  calidus,  fr.  calere  to  be  hot.] 
Hot;  burning;  ardent.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

Ca-Ud'I-ty  (kA-ltd'T-tJ-),  n.    Heat.    [Obs.-} 
Gal'l-duct    (kSKT-diikt),    n.     [See    Caloeiduct.]    A 
pipe  or  duct  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam. 

Siihterranc-an  eahducts  have  been  introduced.    Evelyn. 

GaOiKka'lTf),  n.,Gal'i-fate(kSl'i-fat),n.,etc.  Same 
as  Caliph,  Caliphate,  etc. 

Gal'i-for'ni-an  (kSl'I-for'nT-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  California.  ^  Ti.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  California. 

Gal'l-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiln),  n.  [L.  caligatio,  fr.  caligare 
to  emit  vapor,  to  be  dark,  from  caligo  mist,  darkness.] 
Dimness;  cloudiness.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Ga-lig'1-nos'l-ty  (ka-ltj'T-nSsT-tJ),  n.  [L.  caligino- 
sus  dark.     See  Calioation.]    Darkness,    [i?.]    G.  Eliot. 

Ca-lig'i-nous  (ka-lTj'T-niis),  a.     [L.  caliginosus  :  cf. 

F.    caligincux.1     Affected    with    darkness   or  dimness; 

dark;  obscure.     [R.]  Blount. 

The  caliiiinous  regions  of  the  air.  Hallywell. 

—  Ca-Ug'i-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ga-Ug'i-nous-ness,  n. 

II  Ca-ll'gO(ka-n'go),  7J.  [L.,  darkness.]  tJ/f'i/.)  Dim- 
ness or  obscurity  of  sight,  dependent  upon  a  speck  cai 
the  cornea  ;  also,  the  speck  itself. 

Gall-grapli'lc  (kal  T-graf'Tk),  a.    See  Calligraphic. 

Ca-Ug'ra-phy  (ka-lTg'ra-fy),  n.     See  Calligraphy. 

II  Galin  (ka'lTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Malay  A-e/a7iy  tin,  or  fr. 
Kala^a,  a  towu  in  India,  fr.  which  it  came.]  An  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea  canisters. 

Gal'l-pash'  (kSl'T-p5sb'),  n.  [F.  carapace,  Sp.  cara- 
pacho.  Cf.  Calabash,  Carapace.]  A  part  of  a  turtle 
which  is  next  to  the  upper  shell.  It  contains  a  fatty 
and  gelatinous  substance  of  a  dull  greenish  tinge,  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  preparations  of  turtle. 

Cal'1-pee'  (-pe'),  n.  [See  Calipash.]  A  part  of  a  tur- 
tle which  is  attached  to  the  lower  shell.  It  contains  a 
fatty  and  gelatinous  substance  of  a  light  yellowish  color, 
much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy.  Thackeray. 

Gal'i-pers  (kal'i-perz),  n.  pi.  [Corrupted  from  cali- 
ber.'} An  instrument,  usually  resembling  a 
pair  of  dividers  or  compasses  with  curved 
legs,  for  measuring  the  diameter  or  thick- 
ness of  bodies,  as  of  work  shaped  in  a  lathe 
or  planer,  timber,  masts,  shot,  etc.  ;  or  the 
bore  of  firearms,  tubes,  etc.  ;  —  called  also 
caliper  compasses,  or  caliber  c07npasses. 

Caliper  square,  a  draughtsman's  or  me- 
chanic's square,  having  a  graduated  bar  and 
adjustable  jaw  or  jaws.  Knight. — Vernier 
calipers.    See  Vernier. 

Caliph  (ka'lTf),  n.  [OE.  calipJte,  califf'e,  F.  calife 
(ef.  Sp.  cali/a),  fr.  Ar.  khalUah  successor,  fr.  khala/a  to 
succeed.]  Successor  or  vicar  ;  — a  title  of  the  successors 
of  Mohammed  both  as  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,  now 
used  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey.  [Written  also  calif.'] 
.  Cal'l-phate  (k51'r-fSt),«.  [Cl.F.cali/at.}  The  office, 
dignity,  <>r  government  of  a  caliph  or  of  the  caliphs. 

Gallph-Shlp  (kaMTf-shtp),  n.     Caliphate. 

Ga-llp'pic  (ka-lTp'pTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Calip- 
pus,  an  Athenian  astronomer. 

Calipplc  period,  a  period  of  seventy-six  years,  proposed 
by  Calippus,  as  an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle, 
since  tlie  6;i-m  days  of  the  Metonic  cycle  exceeded  li)  years 
by  about  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  exceeded  2^5  lunations 
by  somethiug  more. 

Gal'I-sa'ya  barfc'  (kSl'T-sa'yi  bark').  A  valuable 
kind  of  I'eruvian  bark  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  Cali- 
siiya,  and  other  closely  related  species. 

II  Gal'is-the'ne-um  (kSMs-thc'ne-nm),  w.  [NL.]  A 
gj'uinasium  ;  esp.  one  for  light  physical  exercise  by 
women  anil  children. 

GaMs-then'ic  (k>TI'Ts-th?n'Tk\  a.  [Gr.  leoAo?  beauti- 
ful -!-  <jO'.v><;  sii.-mjUi  ]     Of  or  itertaining  to  calisthenics. 

Cal'is-then'ics  (Iks),  n.  Tlio  science,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  healthful  exercise  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  pro- 
mote strength  and  gracefulness  ;  linht  gymnastics. 

Gal'1-ver  (k.^l'r-Aer).  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  caliber."]  An 
early  form  of  hand  gun,  a  variety  of  the  arquebus ;  orig- 
inally a  pun  ha\  ing  a  regular  size  of  bore.    yObs.']    Shak, 

W  Callx  (kit'ITk.s),  n.     [L.]    A  cup.    See  Calyx. 

Calk  (kak),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  /J.  p.  Calked  (kakt);  p. 
pr,  &  fb.  n.  Calking.]  [Either  corrupted  fr,  F.'cal/ater 
(cf.  Pg.  cala/efar,  Sp.  calafclear),  fr.  Ar.  qala/a  to  fill 
up  crevices  with  tho  fibers  of  palm  trees  or  moss ;  or  fr. 
OE.  raifken  to  tread,  through  tlie  French  fr.  L.  calcare^ 
fr.  calx  heel.  Cf .  Calk  to  copy,  Inculcate.]  1.  To  drive 
tarred  oakum  into  the  seams  between  tlie  planks  of  (a 
ship,  boat,  etc.),  to  prevent  leaking.  The  calking  is 
completed  by  smearing  the  seams  witli  melted  pitch. 

2.  To  make  an  indentation  in  the  edpe  of  a  metal  jilate^ 
as  along  a  seam  in  a  steam  boiler  or  an  iron  ship,  ta 
force  the  edge  of  the  upper  plato  hard  against  tlie  lower 
and  HO  nil  the  crevice. 

Calk  (kalkl,  V.  t.  [F.  calqner  to  trace,  It.  calcare  to 
tr.n;c,  to  trample,  fr.  L.  calcare  to  trample,  fr.  calx  heel. 
Cf.  Calcarate.]  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  by  rubbing 
the  back  of  it  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  then  passing 
a  blimt  style  or  needle  over  the  linen,  so  as  to  leave  a. 
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Fi?.  I.  Culkiiiy  Iron  for  calk- 
in? ships. 

Fiff-  '2.  Calkins  Iron  for  iron- 
work, a  Jwiiit  of  t)ic  plutcs  i 
b  Cnlkinj,'  Iron,  driven  by  a 
wooUen  nmlkt  or  a  hamniLT. 


I 


tracing  on  the  paper  or  other  tiling  against  which  It  is 
Uid  ur  liflJ.     [Writtfu  also  raique.] 

Calk  (kjik),  n.  L'-'f*  AS.  culc  aliue,  hoof,  L.  calx,  cnl- 
cis^  heul,  calcar  spur.]  1.  A  aharp-poiuted  pioco  of  iron 
or  atoel  projuctiiip;  downward  on  tliu  slioe  of  a  horso  or 
an  ox,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  slipping  ;  —  called  alHO 
calfcer^  calkin.  White. 

2.  An  instrument  with  sliarp  points,  worn  on  tho  aole 
of  a  Hhoe  or  boot,  to  prevent  tilipping. 

Calk  (kak),  1'.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  calks,  to  prevent 
slipping  on  ice  ;  as,  to  calk  the  shoes  of  a  liorse  or  an  ox. 

2.  To  wound  with  a  calk  ;  as  when  a  horso  injuroa  a 
leg  or  a  foot  witli  a  calk  on  one  of  tlie  other  feet. 

Calk'er  (kak'er),  n.     1.  One  who  calks. 

2.  A  calk  on  a  shoe.     See  Calk,  n.,  1. 

Calk'in  l,ka'kTn),7i.    A  calk  on  a  shoe.    Sec  Calk,  n.,  1. 

Calk'lag    (kak'Ing),   n.      The   act 
or  protn(S3  of  making  seams  tight,  as 
in  ships,  or  of  furnishing  with  calks, 
jis  a  flhoo,  or  of  copying,  as  a 
drawing. 

Calking  iron,  a  tool  like  a 
ohisi'l,  used  in  calking  ships, 
tightening  seams  iu  Irou- 
-work,  etc. 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calk- 
ing iron  giiiili'.  Driiden 

Call  (kal),  T'.  t,  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Called  (kald);  p.  pr. 
&■  vb.  n.  Calling.]  [OE. 
callen,  AS.  cmllian;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  knlla,  Dan. 
AaWe,  D.  kallcn  to  talk,  prate,  OHG.  kollon  to  call  ;^  cf. 
Gr.  YTjpvetc  to  speak,  sing,  Skr.  gar  to  praise.  Cf.  Gar- 
rulous.] 1.  To  command  or  request  to  come  or  be 
present ;  to  summon  ;  as,  to  call  a  servant. 

Call  hither  Clifford;  bid  him  come  amain.  Shnk. 

2.  To  summon  to  the  discharge  of  a  particular  duty  ; 
to  designate  for  an  oflQce,  or  employment,  especially  of  a 
religious  character; — often  used  of  a  divine  summons  ; 
as,  to  be  called  to  the  ministry ;  sometimes,  to  invite ; 
as,  to  call  a  minister  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church. 

Paul,  .  .  .  ca}M  to  be  an  npostle.  liom.  i.  1. 

The    Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 

the  work  wlicreuuto  1  have  railed  thcrn.  Acts  xiii.  2. 

3.  To  invite  or  command  to  meet ;  to  convoke  ;  —  often 
with  together;  as,  the  President  called  Congress  to- 
gether; to  appoint  and  summon;  as,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Now  cull  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament.         Shak. 

4.  To  give  a  name  to;  to  name;  to  address,  or  speak 
of,  by  a  specified  name. 

If  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind.  Shak. 

And  God  called  the  light  Dav,  and  the  darkness  he  called 

Niglit.  *  GVh.  i.  5. 

5.  To  regard  or  characterize  as  of  a  certain  kind  ;  to 
denominate  ;  to  designate. 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.  Acts  x.  \5. 

6.  To  state,  or  estimate,  approximately  or  loosely  ;  to 
■  characterize  without  strict  regard  to  fact ;  as,  they  call 
the  distance  ten  miles;  he  called  it  a  full  day's  work. 
[The]  army  is  called  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  JSroug/mm. 

7.  To  show  or  disclose  the  class,  character,  or  nation- 
ality of.     [Obs.] 

This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard.         Bean.  \  Fl. 

8.  To  utter  in  a  loud  or  distinct  voice  ; — often  with 
olV :  as,  to  «(//,  or  call  o^ff",  the  items  of  an  account ;  to 
call  the  roll  of  a  military  company. 

No  parish  elerk  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear.  Gay. 

9.  To  invoke  ;  to  appeal  to. 

I  cidl  God  for  a  witness.    2  Cor.  i.  23  [Rev.  I'lt.]. 

10.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ;  to  awaken. 

It  thnii  ciinst  tiwake  by  four  o'  the  ctnck, 

1  pnthce  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.     Shal\ 

To  call  a  bond,  to  give  notice  that  the  amount  of  the 
bond  will  be  paid.  —  To  call  a  party  ( La  u- ),  to  cry  aloud  his 
name  iu  open  court,  and  command  him  to  come  in  and 
perform  some  duty  requiring  his  presence  at  the  time  on 
pain  of  what  may  befall  him.  —  To  call  back,  to  revoke  cr 
retract ;  to  recall ;  to  summon  back.  —  To  call  down,  to 
pray  for,  as  blessings  or  curses.  — To  call  forth,  to  bring 
or  summon  to  action  ;  as,  to  call  forth  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  —  To  call  In.  (a)  To  collect ;  as,  to  call  in  debts 
or  money  ;  or  to  withdraw  from  circulation ;  as,  to  call  in 
uncurrent  coin,  (b)  To  summon  to  one's  aid ;  to  invite  to 
come  together:  as,  to  call  in  neighbors, —To  call  (any 
one)  names,  to  apply  contemptuous  names  (to  any  onet.  — 
To  call  off,  to  summon  away  ;  to  divert ;  as,  to  call  o^the 
attention  ;  to  mil  o^  workmen  from  their  employment.— 
To  call  out.  ((t)  To  summon  to  fight;  to  challenge.  (/^To 
summon  into  service  ;  as,  to  call  out  the  militia.  —  To  call 
over,  to  recite  separate  particulars  in  order,  as  a  roll  of 
names.  —  To  call  to  account,  to  demand  explanation  of.  — 
To  call  to  mind,  to  recollect ;  to  revive  in  memory.  —  To 
call  to  order,  to  request  to  come  to  order;  as  :  ia)  A  pub- 
lic UK^'tint;.  when  opening  it  for  busmess.  (b)  A  per.son, 
when  he  is  tr:inagreasuig  the  rules  of  debate. —  To  call  to 
the  bar,  to  admit  to  practice  in  courts  of  law.  —  To  call  up. 
(a)  To  bring  into  view  or  recollection  ;  as,  fo  call  up  the 
image  of  a  deceased  friend.  (6)  To  bring  into  action  or 
discussion ;  to  demand  the  consideration  of ;  as,  to  call 
•up  a  bill  before  a  legislative  body. 

Syn.  — To  name  ;  denominate;  invite;  bid  ;  summon; 
convoke  ;  assemble  ;  collect ;  exhort ;  warn  ;  proclaim  ; 
invoke  ;  appeal  to  ;  appoint ;  designate.  —  To  Call,  Con- 
voke, Summon.  Call  is  the  generic  term  ;  as,  to  call  a 
pubhc  meeting.  To  convoke  is  to  require  the  assembling 
of  some  organized  body  of  men  by  an  act  of  authority  ; 
as,  the  king  convoked  Parliament.  To  summon  is  to  fe- 
fluire  attendance  by  an  act  of  more  or  less  stringent  au- 
'chority  ;  as,  to  summ07i  a  witness. 

Call,  V.  i.  1.  To  speak  in  a  loud  voice  ;  to  cry  out ;  to 
address  by  name  ;  —  sometimes  with  to. 

You  must  call  to  the  nurse.  Shal-. 

The  anirel  of  God  called  to  Hagar.     Gen.  xxi.  IT. 

2.  To  make  a  demand,  requirement,  or  request. 

They  falterl  for  roomB.  and  he  showed  them  one.    Bunvan. 


3.  To  mako  a  brief  visit ;  alao,  to  stop  at  some  place 

designated,  as  for  orders. 

lie  ordered  her  to  call  at  his  house  once  a  week.     Teinjih'. 

To  call  for.  (a)  To  demand ;  to  require  ;  as,  a  crime  calls 
for  iiuiuHhment:  a  survey,  grant,  or  deed  calls  for  tin- 
inctcH  and  bounds,  or  the  iiuantity  of  land,  etc.,  which  it 
dencribcH.  (/*)  TuKiv.-  ;ilj  nnU-rfur;  tn  le.jiieHt.  "Wli.-n- 
ever  the  coaeh  uliippi-.i,  llic  bailnr  callrd  fur  more  ale," 
Marri/af.  To  call  on.  To  call  upon,  lut  To  make  a  Mhort 
visit  to  ;  as,  to  fill  on  ;t  liiend.  (b)  To  apin  al  to  ;  to  in- 
vite ;  to  reipie.^t  r;iriif.-,tly  ;  as,  to  call  i/j,',it  a  pemitii  to 
make  a  speeeli.  (cj  'I'o.siiliiit  payment,  or  make  iidt-man'i. 
of  a  debt,  (d)  To  invoke  or  pray  to  ;  to  worwhlp  ;  um,  to  call 
Upon  God.  —  To  call  out,  to  call  or  utter  loudly  ;  to  brawl. 

Call  (kal),  n.  L  The  act  of  calling  ; —  usually  with 
the  voice,  but  often  otherwise,  as  by  signs,  the  sound  of 
some  instrument,  or  by  writing;  a  Hummons;  an  en- 
treaty; an  invitation;  as,  a  call  for  help;  the  bugle's 
call.     "  Call  of  the  trumpet."  ,Shnk. 

I  ruse  as  at  thy  cnll,  but  found  thcc  not.        Milton. 

2.  A  signal,  as  on  a  drum,  bugle,  trumpet,  or  pipe,  to 
sniiimoii  .soldiers  or  sailors  to  duty. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  invitation  to  take  charge  of  or  serve  a 
church  as  its  pastor. 

4.  A  requirement  or  appeal  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  a  moral  requirement  or  appeal. 

Dependence  ia  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity.    Aildisnn. 
Running  into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty.     JUacauluy. 

5.  A  divine  vocation  or  summons. 

St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  mil 
to  it,  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians.  J.ucke. 

6.  Vocation  ;  employment.  [In  this  sense,  calling  is 
generally  used.] 

7.  A  short  visit ;  as,  to  make  a  call  on  a  neighbor ;  also, 
the  daily  coming  of  a  tradesman  to  solicit  orders. 

Tlie  baker's  punctual  call.  Cowpcr. 

8-  {Hunting)  A  note  blown  on  the  horn  to  encourage 
the  hounds. 

9.  {Naut.)  A  whistle  or  pipe,  used  by  the  boatswain 
and  his  mate,  to  summon  the  sailors  to  duty. 

10.  (Fouling)  The  cry  of  a  bird  ;  also  a  noise  or  cry  in 
imitation  of  a  bird ;  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds  by  imitating 
their  note  or  cry. 

11.  (Amer.  Land  Lmv)  A  reference  to,  or  statement 
of,  an  object,  course,  distance,  or  other  matter  of  descrip- 
tion in  a  survey  or  grant  requiring  or  calling  for  a  cor- 
responding object,  etc.,  on  the  land. 

12.  The  privilege  to  demand  the  delivery  of  stock, 
grain,  or  any  commodity,  at  a  fixed  price,  at  or  within  a 
certain  time  agreed  on.     [Brokers^  CanQ 

13.  See  Assessment,  4. 

At  call,  or  On  call,  liable  to  be  demanded  at  any  moment 
without  previous  notice  ;  as  money  on  deposit.  —  Call  bird, 
a  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into  a  snare.  —  Call  boy.  Ui) 
A  boy  who  calls  the  actors  in  a  theater ;  a  boy  wlio  trans- 
mits the  orders  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  to  the  engineer, 
helmsman,  etc.  (b)  A  waiting  boy  who  answers  a  call,  or 
comes  at  the  rinpiuK  of  ;i  b.-U;  a  bell  boy.  —  Call  note, 
the  note  naturally  used  by  \.\l^■  nialebird  to  call  the  female. 
It  is  artificially  applied  by  l>ir<lcatchers  as  a  decoy.  La- 
tham. —CaM  of  the  house  {Lcijislative  Bodies),  a  calling 
over  the  names  of  the  members,  to  discover  who  is  absent, 
or  for  other  purposes  ;  a  calling  of  names  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  ayes  and  noes  from  the  persons  named.— 
Call  to  the  bar,  admission  to  practice  in  the  courts. 

Gal'la  (kSl'la),  n.  [Liumeus  derived  Calla  fr.  Gr. 
KaWata  a  cock\s  wattles:  but  cf.  L.  calla,  calsa,  name 
of  an  unknown  plant,  and  Gr.  icaA.ds  beautiful.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Aracese. 

([I^^The  common  Calla  of  cultivation  is  Richardia 
Afncava,  belonging  to  another  genus  of  the  same  order. 
Its  large  spathe  is  pure  white,  surrounding  a  fleshy 
spike,  which  is  partly  covered  with  minute  apetalous 
flowers. 

Callat  (kSl'iat),  n.    Same  as  Callet.     [06j.] 

A  callat  of  boundless  tongue.  SliaK. 

Calle  (kal),  7u  [See  Caul.]  A  kind  of  head  covering ; 
a  caul.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Call'eT  (kaPer),  n.     One  who  calls. 

llCal'ler  (kailer),  a.  [Scot.']  1.  Cool;  refreshing; 
fresh  ;  as,  a  caller  day  ;  the  caller  air.  Jamieson. 

2.  Fresh  ;  in  good  condition  ;  as,  caller  herrings. 

Callet  (kSl'iet),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &.  Gael,  caile  a  country 
woman,  strumpet.]  A  trull  or  prostitute;  a  scold  or 
gossip.     [Oi-s'.]     [Written  also  callat.'\ 

Cal'let,  V.  i.     To  rail  or  scold.    [Obs.']  Brathwait. 

Cal'lia  (kai'lTd),  a.  [L.  callidus,  fr.  callrre  to  be 
thick-skinned,  to  be  hardened,  to  be  practiced,  fr.  cal- 
liim,  callus,  callous  skin,  callosity,  callousness.]  Char- 
acterized by  cunning  or  shrewdness;  crafty.     [li-l 

Cal-lld'i-ly  (kai-lTd'T-t5'),7i.     [L.  calliditas.]     Acute- 
ness  of  discernment ;  cunningness;  shrewdness-      [!!•] 
Iler  cnglc-eyed  calliditi/.  C.  Smai-f. 

Cal-lig'ra-pher  (kJtl-lTg'ra-fer),  n.  One  skilled  in  cal- 
ligraphy ;  a  ^'(Hid  penman. 

CaMi-gTaph'lc(kilI'lT-Kr5fTk),  )  a.  [Gr.  Ka\\iypd<i>o<; ; 

Gal^li-graphlc-al  (-T-kol),  (  pref.  koXXi-  (fr.  Ka- 
Ad?  beautiful)  -f-  ypa^etc  to  write  :  cf.  F.  calligraphique.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calligraphy. 

E.xceUence  in  the  calligraphic  art.        T.  Tf'artnn. 

Cal-lig'ra-phist  (kSl-lTg'ra-fTst),  n.     A  calligrapher. 

Cal-lig'ra-phy  (kal-ltg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  KaWiypafftCa: 
cf.  F.  calli'iraji/iir.'^     Fair  or  elegant  penmanship. 

Causing  (kal'Tug),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  calls; 
a  crying  aloud,  esp.  in  order  to  summon,  or  to  attract  the 
attention  of,  some  one. 

2.  A  summoning  or  convocation,  as  of  Parliament. 
The  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parliament.    Macaulay. 

3.  A  divine  summons  or  invitation  ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  divinely  called. 

Who  hath  . . .  called  us  with  an  holy  calling.     2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Give  dibgence  to  make  your  calling  .  .  .  sure.    2  Pet.  i.  10. 

4.  A  naming,  or  inviting  ;  a  reading  over  or  reciting  in 


order,  or  a  call  of  names  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
auMwer,  as  in  higidlative  bodicB, 

6-  Onu'8  usual  occupation,  or  employment ;  vocation; 
busiueas  ;  trade. 

The  humble  caUiwj  of  her  female  parent.     Thackeray. 

6.  The  persons,  collectively,  engaged  in  any  particular 
profession  or  employment. 

To  impose  celibacy  on  whole  callingi.    Hammond. 

7.  Title;  appellation;  name.     [Obs.'] 

I  mn  more  proud  Ici  be  Sir  Itowland'n  »on. 

llif*  youngent  nun,  and  would  not  change  that  rnlhng.    Shak. 

Syii.  —  Occupation ;  employment ;  buHincss ;  trade ; 
profession  ;  otMce  ;  engagement ;  vocation. 

Cal-il'O-pe  (kai-li'fi.pc),  n.  [L.  Calliope,  Or.  KoAAt- 
6irq,  lit.,  the  beautiful-voiced;  pref.  *taAAc-  (from  KoAiiy 
ljeautiful)-f-6i/',  ottos,  voice.]  1.  {Class.  M>jth.)1\\f  Muse 
th.U  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry;  mother 
of  Orpheus,  and  chief  of  the  nine  MuhCH. 

2.  {A.\tron.)  One  of  the  asteroids.    See  Solae. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  aseriesof  steam 
whiHtles,  toned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale,  and  played  by 
keys  arranged  like  those  of  an  organ.  It  is  sometimes 
attached  to  steamboat  boilers. 

4.  (Zoul.)  A  beautiful 
species  of   liumming  bird 
[Stfllula    Calliope)    of 
California     and    adjacent^ 
regions. 

II  Cal'U-Op'sls     (kSlMT-  CaUiope.    (V) 
Sp'sTs),  7(.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

pref.  KoAAt-  (fr.  icaAos  beautiful)  -f-  oi^ty  appearance.] 
(Bot.)  A  popular  name  Kiven  to  a  few  species  of  tlio 
genus  Ciirrojisis,  eHpeeinliy  to  C.  tinctoria  of  Arkansas. 

Gal'll-pash^  (kSl'lt-pash'),  v.    See  Caliparh, 

Cal'11-pee'  (kariT-iie'),  ?;.     See  Calipee. 

Gal'U-pers  (kailT-perz),  n.  pi.     See  Calipees. 

Cal'li-sec'tlon  (kSl'lT^^kMirin),  n.  [L.  callcre  to  be 
insensible  -f  F,.  .v/Wfon.]  Painless  vivisection; — op- 
posed to  snitisrrlion.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

CaMls-then'ic, ".,  Callis-then'ics  (kai'lTs-thenlkB), 
n.     See  CALisxHENir,  Calisthekics. 

Calll-thump''  (kai'IT-thump'),  n.  A  somewhat  riot- 
ous parade,  aeconqianied  with  the  blowing  of  tin  horns, 
and  other  discordant  noises  ;  also,  a  burlehque  serenade; 
a  charivari.     \_U.  A'.] 

Gani-thump'l-an  (-thump^-«n).  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  callithump.     [U.  S.] 

Cal-lO'sal  (kal-lo'sal),  a.     {Anal.)  Of  the  callosum. 

Gariose  (k.^l'Ius),  a.  [See  Callous.]  {Bot.)  Fur- 
nished uith  jirutuberant  or  hardeiltd  spots. 

Cal-lOS'1-ty  (kai-lSs'T-tJ),  n.  ;  pi.  CALLOsmES  (-tTz). 
[L,  callositas :  cf.  F.  callo.'^te.']  A  hard  or  thickened 
.''pot  or  protuberance ;  a  hardening  and  thickening  of 
the  skin  or  bark  of  a  part,  esp.  as  a  result  of  continued 
pressure  or  friction. 

[I  Gal-lo'sum  (kSl-lo'finm),  n.  [NL.,  fr,  L.  callosu.t 
callous,  hard.]  {Anat.)  The  great  band  of  commissural 
fibers  whicli  unites  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  See 
Corpus  callosum,  under  Corpus. 

Callot  (k3115t),  7z.  A  plain  coif  or  skullcap.  Same 
a.s  Calotte.  B.  Jonson. 

Cal'lous  (kSllus),  a.  [L.  ca?/osw5  callous,  hard,  fr. 
callum,  callus,  caWows  skin:  cf.  'P.  calleur.']  1-  Hard- 
ened ;  indurated.  *'  A  callous  hand,"  Goldsmith.  '*  A 
callous  ulcer."     Dunglison. 

2.  Hardened  in  mind;  insensible;  tmfeeling;  unsus- 
ceptible.    "The  callous  diplomatist."  3Iitcaulay. 

U  16  au  immense  blessing  to  be  perfertly  callous  to  ridicule. 

T.  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  Obdurate  ;  hard  ;  hardened ;  indurated  ;  insen- 
sible :  unfeeling ;  unsusceptible.     See  Oedceate. 
—  Callously,  adv.  —  Callous-ness,  n. 

A  ralhjusness  and  numbness  of  soul.  Bcntley. 

CariOW  (kSl'lo).  a.    [OE.  calewe,  calu,  bald,  AS.  calu  ; 

akin  to  D.  kaal,  OHG.  chalo,   G.   kuid ;  cf.  L.  calvus.] 

1.  Destitute  of  feathers ;  naked ;  unfledged. 
And  in  the  leafy  summit.  Fpied  a  nest, 

Which,  o'er  the  cnllow  young,  a  sparrow  pressed,     Dryden, 

2.  Immature;  boyish;  "green";  as,  a  c/T?/oif  youth. 
I  perceive  by  this,  thou  art  but  a  calloic  maid.  Old  Pla>j  [1675]. 

Cal-low'  (kSl-loO^n.  {Zool.)  [Named  from  its  note.] 
A  kind  of  duck.     See  Old  squaw. 

Callus  (kSllu-s),  n.  [L.  See  Callous.]  1.  {Med.) 
{a)  Same  as  Callosity.  (6)  The  material  of  repair  in 
fractures  of  bone  ;  a  substance  exuded  at  the  site  of 
fracture,  which  is  at  first  soft  or  cartilaginous  in  consist- 
ence, but  is  ultimately  converted  into  true  bone  and 
unites  the  fragments  into  a  single  piece. 

2.  {Hart.)  The  new  formation  over  the  end  of  a  cut- 
ting, before  it  puts  out  rootlets. 

Calm  (kam),  n.  [OE.  calme,  F.  calme,  it.  It.  or  Sp, 
calma  (cf.  Pg.  cahna  heat),  prob.  fr.  LL.  cauma  heat,  fr. 
Gr.  Kavfia  burning  heat,  fr.  Kaieiv  to  bum;  either  be- 
cause during  a  great  heat  there  is  generally  also  a  calm, 
or  because  the  hot  time  of  the  day  obliges  us  to  seek  for 
shade  and  quiet;  cf.  Caustic]  Freedom  from  motion, 
agitation,  or  disturbance;  a  cessation  or  absence  of  that 
which  causes  motion  or  disturbance,  as  of  winds  or 
waves;  tranquillity;  stillness;  quiet;  serenity. 

The  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.    Mark  iv.  39. 

A  cnhn  before  a  storm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man's  own 
niakmi:.  ■^'""t''- 

Calm,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calmed  (kamd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Calming.]  [Cf.  F.  calmer.  See  Calm,  n.]  1.  To 
make  calm  ;  to  render  still  or  quiet,  as  the  elements;  as, 
to  calm  the  winds. 

To  calm  the  tempest  raised  by  .^ktlus.        Dryden. 

2.  To  deliver  from  agitation  or  excitement ;  to  still  or 
soothe,  as  the  mind  or  passions. 

Passions  which  seem  somewhat  calmed,      Atterhurj/, 

Syn.  —  To  still ;  quiet ;  appease  ;  allay ;  pacify  ;  tran- 
quilize  ;  soothe  ;  compose  ;  assuage  ;  check  ;  restrain. 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    aru;     pity;     food,   fdbt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tlien,   thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


CALM 

Calm   (kSm),  a.    iCompar.  Calmek  (-er) ;    stiper!. 

Calmest  (-5st).]     1-  Not  stormy  ;  without  motion,  as  of 

winds   or  waves ;    still ;    quiet ;    serene  ;    undisturbed. 

"  Calm  was  the  day."  Upeiiser. 

Now  all  is  cctim,  and  fresh,  and  still.  Jintanl. 

2.  Undisturbed  by  passion  or  emotion ;  not  apitated 

or  excited  ;  tranquil  ;  quiet  in  act  or  speech.    "Cu/m  and 

sinless  peace."    Millon.   "  With  calm  attention."  Fope. 

Such  calm  old  age  as  conecience  pure 

.-VnU  selfMlommanding  ht-arts  eneure.  Ae!'ie. 

Syn.  — Still;  quiet;  undisturbed;  trantiuU  :  peaceful; 

serene  ;  composed  ;  unruffled  ;  sedate  ;  collected ;  placid. 

Galm'er  (-Er),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  calm. 

Calm'ly  (kiim'lj'l,  adr.    In  a  calm  manner. 

The  gentle  stream  which  calmhl  flows.       Dmham. 
Calm'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  c,-ilm  ; 
quietness;  tranquillity;  self-repose. 

The  gentle  caltmrjs  of  the  flood.  Venliam. 

His  calmtias  was  the  repose  of  conscious  power.    E.  Etmtt. 
Syn.  — Quietness;   quietude;   stilhiess  ;  tranquillity; 
serenity  ;  repose  ;  composure  ;  sedateuess  ;  placidity. 

Cal'macks  (kSl'muks),  n.  pi. ;  sinif.  Caimuck.  A 
branch  of  the  Jlongoliau  race  inhabiting  parts  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires ;  also  (sing.),  the  language 
of  the  Calmucks.     [Written  also  A".;(m"iA-i.] 

Caljn'y  (kSm'y),  a.  [Fr.  Calm,  n.]  Tranqml ;  peace- 
ful;  calm.    [Pof/.]    "A  still  and  ca/iii;/ bay."    Spenser.  \ 

Cal'O-mel  (k51'o-m51),  n.  [Gr.  KaAos  beautiful  + 
ueAti!  black.  So  caUed  from  its  being  wlute,  though  made 
from  a  black  mixture  of  mercury  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Cf.  F.  calomel,  calomi-las.']  (Chem.)  Mild  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  Hg,CU,  a  heavy,  white  or  yellowish 
white  substance,  insoluble  and  t.asteless,  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  mercurial  and  purgative  ;  mercurous  chlo- 
ride.    It  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  horn  quicksilver. 

Cal'O-res'Cence  (-rSs'sens),  n.  [L.  calor  heat.] 
(Phiisks)  The  conversion  of  obscure  radiant  heat  into 
light ;  the  transmutation  of  rays  of  heat  into  others  of 
higher  refrangibilitv.  Tyndall. 

Ca-lor'lo  (ka-lor'ik),  n.  [L.  calor  heat :  cf .  F.  calo- 
rique.]  (PInisics)  The  principle  of  heat,  or  the  agent  to 
which  the  plienomena  of  heat  and  combustion  were  for- 
merly ascribed  ;  —  not  now  used  in  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, but  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  heat. 

Caloric  expands  all  bodies.  Henry. 

Ca-lor'ic,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  caloric. 
Caloric  engine,  a  kind  of  engine  operated  by  heated  air. 
Cal'0-rlc'i-ty   (k!U'S-ris'I-ty),  n.     (Physiol.)     A   fac- 
ulty in  animals  of  developing  and  preserving  the  heat 
necessary  to  life,  that  is.  the  animal  heat. 

Ca-lor'l-duct  (ka-15r'i-dilkt),  7!.  [L.  calor  heat  (fr. 
calere  to  be  warm)  +  E.  rfac(.]  A  tube  or  duct  for  con- 
ducting heat ;  a  caliduct. 

Cal'0-rle  (kSl'6-ri),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  calor  heat.]  (Phys- 
ics) The  unit  of  heat  according  to  the  French  standard  ; 
tlie  amount  of  he.at  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  kilogram  (sometimes,  one  gram)  of  water  one  degree 
centigrade,  or  from  0=  to  l\  Compare  the  EngUsh 
standard  unit,  FooO'»""''-  ,_,      ... 

Ca-lor'Ha'clent  (ka-15r'T-fa'shent),  a.  (Physwl.) 
See  Calorificient.  ^ 

Ca-lor'1-tore  (ka-lSrT-fer),  n.  [F.  calorl/ere,  fr.  L. 
calor  heat  +  ferre  to  bear.]  An  apparatus  for  convey- 
ing and  distributing  heat,  especially  by  means  of  hot 
water  circulating  in  tubes. 

Ca-lor'l-H'ant  (k4-15r'I-fi'ant),  a.  (Physiol.)  See 
Calorificient. 

Cal'o-rll'lc  (kSl'S-rif'Ik),  a.  [L.  calorifcus :  calor 
heat  +  jacere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  calorifiqiie .^  Possessing 
the  quality  of  producing  heat ;  heating. 

Calorific  rays,  tlie  invisible,  heating  rays  which  emanate 
from  the  sun,  and  from  burning  and  lieated  bodies. 

Ca-lor'l-fl-Ca'Uon  (ka-15r'l-fl-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
calorification.]     Production  of  heat,  esp.  animal  heat. 

Ca-lor'l-ll'cient  (-fish'ent),  a.  {Physiol.)  Having,  or 
relating  to,  the  power  of  producing  heat ;  —  applied  to 
foods  which,  being  rich  in  carbon,  as  tlie  fats,  are  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  heat  in  the  animal  body  by  oxidation. 
Cal'0-rlm'e-ter  (kSl'S-rlm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  calor  heat  -f 
-meter:  cf.  F.  calorimetre.]  1.  (Physics)  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  heat  contained  in  bodies 
or  developed  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  process, 
as  friction,  chemical  combination,  combustion,  etc, 

2.  (TCnyiiieerinrf)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  pro- 
portion of  unevaporated  water  contained  in  steam. 

Ca-lor'1-met'rlc  (k4-lor'I-met'rTk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  process  of  using  the  cilorinictcr. 

Satisfactory  catorimetric  results.  Xiclinl. 

Cal'O-rlm'e-try  (kSl'i-rTm'e-try),  n.  (Phjsics)  Meas- 
urement of  the  quantities  of  heat  in  bodies. 

Oa-lot'1-mo'tor  (ka-15r'T-mo'tnrl,  n.    [L.  calor  heat  -f 
E.  motor.]    (Physics)  A  voltaic  battery,  having  a  large 
mirfaci'  of  plate,  and  producing  powerful  heating  effects. 
II  Ca-lotte'  (k-i-lSf),  Canot  (kSl'Wt),  n.     [F.  calollr, 
dim.  of  cnle  a  sort  of  flat  cap.     Cf.  Caul.]     A  close  cap 
without  viflor  or  brim.    Kspccially ;  ('()  Such  a  cap,  worn 
by  English  Serjeants  at  law.     (h)  Sucli  a  cap,  worn  by  tlie 
rVonch  cavalry  under  their  helmets,    (c)  Sucli  a  cap, 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church. 
To  asBumo  the  calotte,  to  become  a  priest. 
Oal'0-typo  (kSI'o-tip),  n.   [Gr.  KoAoi  beautiful  +  rinot 
type]     (Pholarj.)  A  method  of  taking  iihotngraphic  pic- 
tures, on  paper  sensitized  with  iodide  of  silver; — also 
called  Talholype,  from  the  Inventor,  Mr.  I''oi  Talhol. 

Oa-loy'er  (ka-loifr),  n.  [K..  fr.  NGr.  KoAoy^pot^  a 
monk  ;  KnX't';  beautiful,  good  -j-  yepo?,  equiv.  to  (Jr. 
•/ipuiv  an  old  man.]  A  monk  of  tfio  Greek  Church  ;  a 
cenoblte,  anchoret,  or  recluse  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil, 
especially,  one  living  on  or  near  Mt.  Athos. 
OalQniB  (killk),  v.t.    Sec  2d  Calk,  r.  t. 
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Cal'trop  (kSl'trBp'i,  1  n.  [OE.  calkelrappe,calletrnppe, 
Cal'trap  (kiSl'trSi.),  )  caltrop  (in  both  senses),  fr.  AS. 
coltncppe,  catcctreppe,  sort  of  thistle  ;  cf.  F.  chausse- 
trape  star  thistle,  trap.  It.  calcatreppo,  calcalreppolo, 
star  thistle.  Perh.  from  L.  calz  heel  +  the  same  word 
asE.  (r«p.  See  1st  TRAP.]  1.  (£«/.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  ( JW&«/u,«)  of  the  order.?;/!,7</ii/i(ea;,  having 
a  hard  several-celled  fruit,  armed  with  stout  spmes,  and 
resembling  the  milit.ary  instrument  of  the  same  name. 
The  species  grow  in  warm  countries,  and  are  often  very 
annoying  to  cattle. 

2.  (Mil.)  Au  instrument  with  four  iron  points,  so  dis- 
posed that,  any  three  of  them  being  on  the  ground,  tlie 
other  projects  upward.  They  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
where  an  enemy's  cavalry  .are  to  pass,  to  impede  their 
progress  by  endangering  the  horses'  feet. 

Ca-lumta  (k.i-liim'ba),  n.  [From  kalutnb,  its  native 
name  in  Mozambique.]  (Meti.)  The  root  of  a  plant 
(Jnteorrhi:a  Caluiiiba,  and  probably  Cocctdus palmatus), 
indigenous  in  Mozambique.  It  has  an  unpleasantly  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic.  [Writ- 
ten also  Colombo,  columbo,  and  calombo.] 

American  calnmba,  the  Frasera  Carol iiieTi.iis.  also  called 
Amrriran  rjentiaii.  Its  root  has  been  used  m  medicme 
as  a  bitter  tonic  in  place  of  calumba. 

Ca-lumTjln  (ka-lum'bTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  prin- 
ciple extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  from  the 
calumba  root.     [Written  also  Colombia  and  columbin.] 

Cal'U-met  (kSl'S-mSt),  n.  [F.  calumet,  fr.  L.  cala- 
mus reed.  See  Halm,  and  cf.  Shawm.]  A  kind  of  pipe, 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  for  smoking  to- 
bacco. The  bowl  is  usually  made  of  soft  red  stone,  and 
the  tube  is  a  long  reed  often  ornamented  with  feathers. 
Smoked  the  ralumet,  the  Peace  pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations.  Lonafellow. 

(il^^The  calumet  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  To  ac- 
cept the  caliunet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
to  refuse  it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  is 
used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  alliances,  and  as  an 
evidence  to  strangers  that  they  are  welcome. 

Ca-luin'nl-ate  (ka-liSm'ni-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ca- 
lcmniated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Calumotating.]  [L.  calum- 
niatus,  p.  p.  of  calumniari  to  calumniate.  See  Caldmny, 
and  ,cf.  Challekoe,  r.  t.]  To  accuse  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously of  a  crime  or  offense,  or  of  something  disreputa- 
ble ;  to  slander ;  to  libel. 

Hatred  unto  the  truth  did  always  falsely  report  and  calum- 
niatf  all  godly  men's  doings.  .str'/;jf. 

Syn,  —  To  asperse  ;  slander  ;  defame  ;  vilify  ;  tra- 
duce ;  belie  ;  bespatter  ;  blacken ;  libel.    See  Asperse. 

Ca-lnm'nl-ate, «'.  i.  To  propagate  evil  reports  with  a 
design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another ;  to  make  pur- 
posely false  charges  of  some  offense  or  crime. 

Ca-lum'nl-a'Uon  (ka-lBm'ni-a'shiin),  n.  False  accu- 
sation of  a  crime  or  ofleuse,  era  malicious  and  false  rep- 
resentation of  the  words  or  actions  of  another,  with  a 
view  to  injure  his  good  name. 

The  co7»»U(iation of  her  principal  counselors.      Bacon. 
Ca-lum'nl-a'tor  (ka-lum'nl-a'ter),  n.     [L.]  One  who 
calumniates. 
Syn.  —  Slanderer ;  defamer ;  libeler  ;  traducer. 
Ca-lum'nl-a-tO-ry  (-A-tS-ry),  a.    Containing  c.xlumny; 
slanderous.  Mojitayu. 

Ca-lum'nl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [l,.  cahmmiosus.]  Contain- 
ing or  implying  calumny  ;  false,  maUcious,  and  injurious 
to  reputation ;  slanderous  ;  as,  oa/K)n»!io«s  reports. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  catiannions  strokes.         .^liak. 
Syn.  — Slanderous;    defitmatory  ;    scurrilous;    oppro- 
brious ;  derogatory  ;  libelous ;  .abusive. 

—  Ca-lnm'nl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Ca-lum'nl-ons-ness,  «. 

Cal'um-ny  (kSl'um-uy),  ?i.  .•  ;)(.  Calummes  (-nlz). 
[L.  calumnia.  fr.  calri  to  devise  tricks,  deceive  ;  cf.  F. 
calomnie.  Cf.  Challenge,  71.]  False  accusation  of  a 
crime  or  offense,  maliciously  nuade  or  reported,  to  the 
injury  of  another ;  malicious  misrepresentation  ;  slander  ; 
detraction.     "  Infamous  calumnies."  Motley. 

He  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
catii,„n,,.  ■"•■*"*■• 

nCal-va'Tl-a  (kSl-va'rT-a),  n.  [L.  See  Calvary.] 
(Anat.)  The  bones  of  the  cranium;  more  especially,  the 
bones  of  the  domelike  upper  portion. 

Oal'va-ry  (kil'v4-ry),  n.  [L.  calraria  a  bare  skull, 
fr.  calva  the  scalp  without  hair,  fr.  calcus  bald  :  cf. 
F.  calraire.]  1.  The  pL-ice  where  Christ  was  crucified, 
on  a  small  hill  outside  of  .Terusalem.  Luke  xxiii.  33. 

C^=  The  Latin  calraria  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Koorioi/  of  the  EvangeUsts,  wliich  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Golgolha.  Dr.  H'.  ■'<mttl 
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the  Hebrew  Golgotha.  Dr.  W.  .Smith. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  crucifixion,  consisting  of 
three  crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves, 
often  as  large  as  life,  and  sometimes  surrounded  liy  fig- 
ures of  other  person.age3  who  were  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

3.  (Her.)  A  cross,  set  upon  three  steps ;  —  more  prop- 
erly called  cross  calvant. 

Calve  (kav),  v.\i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Calved  (k'avd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Calving.]  [AS.  ccaljian.  See  Calf.]  1.  To 
bring  forth  a  calf .     "Their  cow  cn/rcrt."        ./o(<  xxi.  10. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young ;  to  produce  offspring. 

Canst  thon  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  f    Mj  xxxix.  1. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved.  MiUnn. 

Cal'ver  (kSl'vcr),  v.  t.    1.  To  cut  in  slices  and  pickle, 
as  saluion.     [Obs.] 
For  a  change,  leave  cnlvcrrd  salmon  and  cat  spratf.  Maxnnfjer. 

2.  To  crimp  ;  as,  calrrrrd  salmon.  jXares. 

Cal'ver,  v.  i.  To  bear,  or  be  suscoptiblo  of,  being 
calvered  ;  aK,  grayling's  Hosh  will  cn/i'T.  Cotlnji. 

Calves'-snout' (kiivz'snout'),  "•    (Hot.)  Snapdragon. 

Cal'vin-lBm(kitl'vIn-Tz'nO,  ».  [Cf.  F.  Calrini.wie.] 
The  llieological  tenets  or  doctrines  of  .lolm  Calvin  (a 
French  theologian  and  reformer  of  the  10th  century)  and 
his  followers,  or  of  the  so-called  Calvinistic  churchoa. 
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r^^  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  this  system,  usn- 
alfv  teriiie.l  the  nre  jiuiuts  of  Culvioisui,  are,  original  sin 
or  "total  dei>ravity,  election  or  predestination,  particular 
redemption,  ellectual  calling,  and  the  perseveranceol  the 
saints.  It  has  been  subject  to  many  variations  and  mod- 
ifications in  different  churches  and  at  various  times. 

Cal'vln-iat  (kiU'vTn-lst),  »l.  [Cf.  F.  Calvinistc.]  A 
follower  of  Calvin  ;  a  believer  in  Calvinism. 

Cal'vln-U'Uc  (-Ts'tik),      la.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  Cal- 

Oal'vln-ls'tlC-al  (-tl-kal),  (  vin,  or  Calvinism  ;  fol- 
lowing Calvin  ;  accepting  or  teaching  Calvinism.  "  Cal- 
rinistic  training."  Lowell. 

Cal'vln-lze  (-12),  ".  t.     To  convert  to  Calvinism. 

Calvish  (k'av'ish),  a.     Like  a  calf ;  stupid.   Sheldon. 

Calx  (kSlks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Calxes  (-5z),  L.  Calces 
(kil'sez).  [L.  call,  calcis.  limestone;  cf.  Gr.  x«*'f 
gravel,  itpdioj,  xpoitciA)),  pebble,  Skr.  <;arkara  gravel,  Ir. 
carraic  rock,  Gael,  carraig,^ .  careg,  stone.  Cf.  Chalk.] 

1.  (Chem.)  (a)  Quicklime.  [Obs.]  (b)  The  substance 
which  remains  when  a  met.al  or  mineral  has  been  sub- 
jected to  calcination  or  combustion  by  heat,  and  which 
is,  or  may  be,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Cl^^  Metallic  calxes  are  now  called  oxides. 

2.  Broken  .and  refuse  glass,  returned  to  the  pots. 
Ca-lyc'1-flo'ral  (ka-lis'I-flo'r(M),  I  a.    [L.  calyx,  -yas, 
Ca-lyc'1-llo'rous  (-lis'i-flo'riis),  )  calyx -|-;(6s,/onj, 

flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  and  stamens  adnate  to 
the  calyx  ;  —  applied  to  a  subclass  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  the  system  of  the  French  botanist  CandoUe. 

Ca-lyc'1-fonn  (kii-lIs'T-form),  17.     [L.  calyx,  calyeis, 

calyx  -f  -form.]    (Bot.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 

of  a  calyx.  _        .  .      ^ 

Ca-lyc'i-nal  (k.i-lTs'T-nal),  1  a.    (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 

Cal'y-cine  (kSl'I-sin),         j    calyx  ;  having  the  nature 

Cal'y-cie  (kSl'I-k'l),  n.  -[L.  calyndus  small  flower  bud, 
calyx,  dim.  of  cali/r.  See  Calyx,  and  cf.  Calicle.]  (BoI.) 
A  row  of  small  bracts,  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  on  the 
outside. 

Cal'y-Cled  (-k'ldl,  n.     (Bot.)  Calyculate. 

II  Cal'y-co-ZO'a  (kSl'T-kS-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KdAuf,  -vKos,  cup  or  calyx  of  a  flower  -H  fuoi/  ammah] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  acalephs  of  which  Luceniaria  is  the 
type.  The  body  is  cup-shaped  with  eight  marginal  lobes 
bearing  clavate  tentacles.  An  aboral  sucker  serves  for 
attachment.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  large  com- 
p.artments.     See  LrcERNARlDA. 

Ca-lyc'u-lar  (ka-iik'ii-ler), 

a.     (Bot.)  Pertauiing   to,    or^ 
resembUng,  the  bracts  of  a 
calycle. 

Ca-lyc'u-late  (-lik'ii-lSt), 
Ca-lyc'u-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a. 
(Bot.)  Haviug  a  set  of  bracts  resembling  a  calyx. 

Ca-lym'e-ne  (ka-IIm'e-ne),  n.     [Gr.  iceKaAuMM"^  con- 
cealed,  p.    p.   of  KaAiiTTTeii/  to  conceal.] 
(Zoil.)  A  genus  of  trilobites  character- 
istic of  the  Silurian  age. 

Cal'yon  (kjn'yun),  77.    Flint  or  pebble  j 
stone,  used  in  building  walls,  etc. 

Halliuell. 
Ca-lyp'SO  (ka-lTp'so),  77.  [The  Latin- 
ized Greek  name  of  a  beautiful  nymph.] 
(Bot.)  A  smaU  and  beautiful  species  of 
orchid,  having  a  flower  variegated  with 
purple,  piuk,  and  yellow.  It  grows  in  cold 
and  wet  localities  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States.  T^eCah^so  bo,-eMs  ™,yS^,jf,^- 
is  the  only  orchid  which  reaches  6!5"  N. 

Ca-lyp'tra  (ka-ltp'tra),  77.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (coAwTpa 
a  covering  for  the  head,  fr.  KoXdrtreLv  to  cover.]  (Bot.) 
A  little  hood  or  veil,  resembling  an  extinguisher  m  form 
and  position,  covering  each  of  the  small  flasklike  cap- 
sules which  contain  the  spores  of  mosses ;  also,  any  simi- 
lar covering  body. 
Ca-lyp'trl-Ionn  (-trT-form),  a.    [Calyptra  -\-  -form.^ 

Having  the  form  of  a  c.alj-ptra,  or  extinguisher. 
Ca'lyx  (ka'liks;  277),  n.;  id.  E.  Calyxes  (-Ez),  L. 

Calyces  (kSI'T-sez).    [L.  calyx,  -yds,  fr.  Gr. 

itaAiif  husk,  shell,  calyx,  from  the  root  of 

KoAiin-Teu'  to  cover,  conceal.    Cf.  Chalice, 

Helmet.]   1.  (iJo^)  The  outer  covering  of  a 

flower.    See  Flower. 
C^=  The  calyx  is  usually  green  and  fp- 

liaceous,  but  becomes  delicate  and  petiiloid 

in  such  flowers  as  the  anemone  and  the  toiii- 

o'clock.    Each  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a 

sciml. 
2.  (Anal.)  A  cuplike  division  of  the  pelvis 

of  the  kidney,  which  surrounds  ono  or  more 

of  the  n-iKil  piipilL'O. 
Calzoons'  ( k,^l-zoonz'),  n-  pl-    [P-  calerons  (cf.  It. 

calzont  breeches),  fr.  L.  C(7(rc«s  shoe.]    Drawers.  [OJs.J 
Cam  (kJSm),  n.     [Dan.  kam  comb,  ridge ;  or  cf.  W., 

Gael.,  and  Ir.,  cam  bent.    See 

1st  Comb.]     1.   (Mach.)  (a) 

A    tnniing  or  sliding  piece 

which,  by  the   shape  of  its 

periphery  or  face,  or  a  groove 

in  its  surface,  imparts  vari- 
able or  intermittent  motion 

to,  or  receives  such   motion 

from,  a  rod,  lever,  or  block 

brought  into  sliding  or  roll- 
ing contact  with   it.     (b)   A 

curved  wedge,  movable  about 

an  axis,  used  for  forcing  or 

clamping  two  pieces  together. 

(c)    A  jirojecfing  part  of  a 

wheel  or  other  moving  piece 

so  shaped  as  to  give  alternate 

or  variable  motion  to  another  A  Neeille-hnr  Cam  ;  7J  Ilenrt 

piece  ag.aiiist  which  it  acts.  Cam:  (■Ciini  Wheel. 
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ff^p"  Cnm!^  arc  much  used  in  machinery  involvinpr  com- 
plicated mid  ii-reguhir  movemeuts,  as  lu  the  aewiiit;  ma- 
cliiiie,  pin  machine,  etc. 

2.  A  ridge  or  mound  of  earth.     \_Prov.  JCn<j.'}    Wright. 

Cam  wheel  {Afach.)^  a  wheel  with  ono  or  nioro  prnjcc- 
tiona  (caiiiH)  or  depreBBionH  upon  its  peripliery  or  upon  its 
face  ;  one  which  is  set  or  shaped  ccceutncally,  so  tnat  its 
revolutions  imp:"'t  a  varied,  reciprocatUig,  or  intermit- 
tent motion. 

Cam  (lc5m),  a.     [See^AM.]     Crooked.     \Ohs.'] 

Ca-ma'leu  (kd-ma'yoo),  Ji.  [F.  ;  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  Cameo.]     1.  A  cameo.     [0/w.]  Crabh. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Painting  in  shades  of  one  color ;  uiono- 
chrouie.  MoUrtt. 

Ga-mall'  (kd-mal'),  n.  [F.  camml  (cf.  It.  cnmiKjUn)^ 
fr.  L.  caput  head -f  source  of  E.  vutil.'\  1.  {Ancient 
Armor)  A  neck  (ijuard  of  chain  mail,  hanging  from  the 
bascinot  or  other  headpiece. 

2.  A  liood  of  utiier  material  than  mail ;  esp.  (Eccl.),  a 
hood  worn  in  church  services,  —  tlie  amice,  or  the  like. 

II  Gam'a-ra-sau'rus  (kfim'a-rA-sa'riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kafxapa  a  vaulted  chamber  -j-  aavpo^  lizard.]  (/*ff- 
leon.)  A  genua  of  gigantic  American  Jurassic  dinosaur.i, 
having  large  cavities  in  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra-. 

II  Ga'ma-ril'la  (ka'ma-rcl'ya),  71.    [Sp.,  a  small  room.] 

1.  Tlio  private  audience  chamber  of  a  king. 

2.  A  company  of  secret  and  irresponsible  jidvisers,  as 
of  a  king ;  a  cabal  or  clique. 

Gani'ass  (kfim'as),  n.  [American  Indian  name.]  {Hot.) 
A  blue-lJowered  liliaceous  plant  {Camtissia  esculcnta)  of 
northwestern  America,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  collected 
for  food  by  the  Indians.  [Written  also  camas,  cajnmas, 
and  quinnash.'] 

Gr^""  Tho  MJastern  camass  is  Camassia  Fmseri. 

GamHser  (kitm'bSr),  7i.  [OF.  cnmbre  bent,  curved; 
akin  to  F.  viniibrer  to  vault,  to  bend,  fr.  L.  camerare  to 
arch  over,  fr.  camera  vault,  arch.  See  Chamber,  and  cf. 
Camerate.]  1.  {Shipbiiikling)  An  upward  convexity  of 
a  deck  or  other  surface  ;  as,  she  has  a  liigh  camber  (said 
of  a  vessel  having  an  unusual  convexity  of  deck). 

2.  {Arch.)  An  upward  concavity  in  the  under  side  of 
a  beam,  girder,  or  hntel ;  also,  a  slight  upward  concavity 
in  a  straight  arch.     See  Hogback. 

Camber  arch  (Arcit.),  an  arch  whose  intrados,  though 
apparently  .straiglit,  has  a  slightly  concave  curve  upward. 
—  Camber  beam  {Arch.},  a  beam  whose  under  side  lias  a 
concave  curve  upward. 

Gamier,  t'.  t.  \_imp.  &p.  p.  Cambered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Cambering.]  To  cut  or  bend  to  an  upward 
curve  ;  to  construct,  as  a  deck,  with  an  upward  curve. 

Gazn'ber,  f.  i.     To  curve  upward. 

Cam'ber-keeled'  (-keld'),  o.  (Naiit.)  Having  the 
koel  arched  upwards,  but  not  actually  hogged  ;  —  said  of 
a  ship. 

Gam'bl-al  fkrim'bT-^il),  n,  [LL.  cambialis,  fr.  cam- 
biare.  See  Change.]  Belonging  to  exchanges  in  com- 
merce ;  of  exchange,     [i?.] 

Gam'blst  (ItSm'bTst),  «.  [F.  cambis/e,  It.  camhista, 
fr.  L.  cambire  to  exchange.  See  Change.]  A  banker; 
a  moneychanger  or  broker;  one  who  deals  in  bills  of 
excliange,  or  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  exchange. 

Gani''blst-ry  (kSm'btst-ry),  71.  The  science  of  ex- 
change, weight,  measures,  etc. 

Gam'bl-um  (kSm'bl-um),  7i.  [LL.  cambium  exchange, 
fr.  L.  ftfHiim?  to  exchange.  It  was  supposed  that  cam- 
bium was  rich  sap  changing  into  wood.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
series  of  formative  cells  lying  outside  of  the  wood  proper 
and  inside  of  the  inner  bark.  Tlie  growth  of  new  wood 
takes  place  in  the  cambium,  which  is  very  soft. 

2.  {Med.)  A  fancied  nutritive  juice,  formerly  supposed 
to  originate  in  the  blood,  to  repair  losses  of  the  system, 
and  to  promote  its  increase.  Dunglison. 

Gam^blet  (kSm'blet),  n.    See  Camlet. 

Cam-boge'  (k.'im-booj'  or  -boj'),  7i.    See  Gamboge. 

Cam-boose'  (kSm-boos'),  n.     {Xaui.)  See  Caboose. 

Caian)ra-slnd  (kam'bra-sTn),  jj.  A  kind  of  tine  linen 
cloth  made  in  Egypt,  and  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  cambric. 

Cam'brel  (kSm'br51),  n.    See  Gambrel,  h.,  2.    Wright. 

Gam'brl-a  (kjtm'bri-a),  Jt.  The  ancient  Latin  name  of 
"Wales.     It  is  used  by  modern  poets. 

Gam'brl-an  (kSm'brt-Tn),  a.  1.  {Gcog.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Cambria  or  Wales. 

2.  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  subdivision 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  or  Molluscan  age  ;  —  some- 
times described  as  inferior  to  the  Silurian.  It  is  named 
from  its  development  in  Cambria  or  Wales.  See  the 
Diagram  under  Geology. 

Gam^bri-ail'.  n-    1.  A  native  of  Cambria  or  "Wales. 

2.  {Gfof.)  The  Cambrian  formation. 

GamHsrlc  (kam'hrik),  7i.  [OE.  camerike,  fr.  Cambrai 
(Flemish  ICamerik),  a  city  of  France  (formei'ly  of  J'lan- 
ders),  where  it  was  first  made.]  1.  A  fuie,  thin,  and 
white  fabric  made  of  flax  or  linen. 

lie  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  Colors  i'  the  rainbow  :  .  .  .  inklos, 
caddises,  cambrics,  lawns.  S/iuk. 

2.  A  fabric  made,  in  imitation  of  linen  cambric,  of  fine, 
hardspun  cotton,  often  with  figures  of  various  colors  ;  — 
also  called  cotton  cambric,  and  cambric  musliii. 

Cam'bro-Brit'on  (kSm'bro-brit'iin),  ti.  A  Welshman. 

dame  (kilm),  imp.  of  Come. 

Game  (kam),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  came,  caim^  comb,  and 
OE.  camet  silver.]  A  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  with  or 
withovit  grooves,  used,  in  casements  and  stained-glass 
windows,  to  hold  together  the  panes  or  pieces  of  glass. 

Gam'el  (kSm'el),  n.  [OE.  camel^chamel,  OF.  camel, 
chamel,  F.  chamcau,  L.  camelus,  fr.  Gr.  k a/*  17X05 ;  of 
Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  gUmal,  Ar.  jamal.  Cf.  AS. 
camelt  fr.  L.  eamelns.l  1.  {Zool.)  A  large  ruminant 
used  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  carrying  burdens  and  for 
riduig.  The  camel  is  remarkable  for  its  ability  to  go 
a  long  time  without  drinking.  Its  hoofs  are  small, 
and  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  and  the 
■weight  of  the  animal  rests  on  the  callous  soles.    The 
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dromedary  (Camelus 
droiiirilariux)  has  one 
bunch  on  the  back, 
w  )i  il  R  the  liai-trian 
camel  {C.Bactrianus) 
)ias  two.  Thit  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicuna, 
id  South  America, 
belong  to  a  related 
genus  (Auchcnia). 

2.  {A'aut.)  A  water- 
tight structure  (as  a 
large  box  or  boxes) 
used  to  assist  a  ves- 
sel in  passing  over  a 
slioal  or  liar  or  in  nav- 
igating shallow  water. 
By  admitting  water, 
the  camel  or  camels 
may  be  sunk  and  at- 
tai!hed  beneath  or  at  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  and  when  the 
water  ia  pumped  out  the  vessel  is  Ufted. 

Camel  bird  {Zool.)..  the  ostrich.  —Camel  locOBt  iZool.), 
tho  mantis. —Camel'B  thorn  (Bot.),  a  low,  spiny,  leprimu- 
nous  shrub  (Alhaiji  ■mauroruni)  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
from  which  exudes  a  sweetish  gum,  which  is  one  of  the 
substances  called  7nanna. 

Cam'el-backed'  (k5m'51-bSkt'),  a.  Having  a  back 
like  a  <amel ;  humpbacked.  B^dlar. 

Ca-me1e-on  (k:i-me'l£-iin),  71.  See  Chameleon.  [Oba.'] 

Ca-meni-a  (ka-mel'lT-a  or  ka-mel'ya  ;  277),  7^    [NL.  ; 

—  muiied  after  Kamcl^  a  Jesuit  who  is  said  to  have 
brougiit  it  from  the  East.]  {Bot.)  An  Asiatic  genus 
of  small  shrubs,  often  with  shining  leaves  and  showy 
flowers.  Camellia  Japojtica  is  much  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  C.  Sassanqna  and  C.  olei/era,  are  grown 
in  China  for  the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  their  seeds. 
Tlie  tea  plant  is  now  referred  to  this  genua  under  the 
name  of  Camellia  Thea. 

Ga-meFO-pard  (ka-mSl'o-pard  or  kSm'51-o-pard  ;  277), 
n.  [LL.  camtlupardus,  L.  camelopardalus,  camelopar- 
ilalis,  fr,  Gr.  Kafxiq^ondpSaXiq  ;  Koi/xijAo?  a  camel  -\-  Trdp- 
SdAis  pard,  leopard:  cf.  F.  eamelopard.  The  camelo- 
pard  has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  camel,  and  is  spotted 
like  apard.  See  Camel,  and  Pard.]  {Zool.)  An  Afri- 
can ruminant ;  the  giratfe.     See  Giraffe. 

Came'lOt  (kSm15t),  n.     See  Camlet.     [_Obs.'] 

Cam'el'S-halr'  (k5m'61z-har'),  a.     Of   camel's  hair, 

Camel'fl-halr  pencil,  a  small  brush  need  by  painters  in 

water  colors,  made  of  camel's  hair  or  similar  materials.— 

Camera-hair  Bhawl.    A  name   often  given  to  a  caslunere 

aftawf.    See  Cashmere  s/iawl,  under  Cashmere. 

Cam'e-0  (kitm'e-o),  n.;  pi.  Cameos  (-oz).  [It.  cam- 
7neo;  akin  to  F.caniee,  cama'ieu, 
Sp-  camafcOjJAj.  caniaeus^  cama- 
hiitus;  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
carving  in  relief,  esp.  one  on  a 
small  scale  used  as  a  jewel  for 
personal  adornment,  or  the  like. 

d^^  Most  cameos  are  carved 
in  a  material  which  has  layers  of 
different  colors,  such  stones  as 
the  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  sliells,  being  used. 

Camso    conch  (Zool.),  a  large,  »  MnLMj 

marine,  univalve  shell,  esp.  Cas' 

sis  cameo,  C  rirfa,  and  allied  species,  used  for  cutting 
cameos.    See  Queen  conch. 

Gam'e-ra  (-e-r^),  n.;  pi.  E.  Cameras  (-raz),  L.  Came- 
ras (-re).  [L.,  vault,  arch,  LL.,  chamber.  See  Chamber.] 
A  chamber,  or  an  instrument  having  a  chamber.  Specif- 
ically :  The  ca }7i era  obscura -mheQ  used  in  photography. 
See  Camera  lucida,  and  Camera  obscura. 

Bellowa  camera.  See  under  Bellows,  — In  camera  fic/^), 
in  a  judge's  chamber,  that  is.  privately ;  as,  a  judge  hears 
testimony  which  is  not  fit  for  the  open  court  ineanifra. 

—  Panoramic,  or  Pantaacopic,  camera,  a  photographic  cam- 
era in  which  tlie  lens  and  sensitized  plate  revolve  so  as 
to  expose  adjacent  parts  of  the  plate  successivelv  to  tlie 
light,  which  reaches  it  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit;  — 
used  in  photogr.aplung  broad  landscapes.    Abney. 

Game'rade  (kSm'rS'l),  n.     See  Comrade.     [Obs.'] 

Cam'e-ra-lis'tlc  (kam'e-ra-lTs'ttk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  finance  and  pul'lic  reveime. 

Cam'e-ra-lis'UcB  (-ttks),  7j.  [Cf.  F.  camSralistique, 
G.  kamei-ali.stik,  fr.  L.  camera  vault,  LL.,  chamber, 
treasury.]     The  science  of  finance  or  public  revenue. 

llGam'e-ra  lu'cl-da  (k5m'?-ra  lu'sT-da).  [LL.  c«7»- 
e7'a  chamber  -f-  L.  li/eidus,  lucida.,  lucid,  light.]  {0)>t.) 
An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  prism  of  a  peculiar 
form,  or  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  causes  an  apparent 
image  of  an  external  object  or  objects  to  appear  as  if 
projected  upon  a  plane  surface,  as  of  paper  or  canvas,  so 
that  the  outhnes  may  he  conveniently  traced.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  with  tlie  microscope. 

llCam^e-ra  ob-scu'ra  (ob-sku'ra).  [LL.  camera 
chamber  -f-  L.  nbscurus,  obscura,  dark.]  {Opt.)  X.  An 
apparatus  in  which  the  images  of  external  objects,  formed 
by  a  convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror,  are  thrown  on  a 
paper  or  other  white  surface  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens  or  mirror  within  a  darkened  chamber,  or  box,  so 
tliat  the  oiitlines  may  be  traced. 

2.  {Photog.)  An  apparatus  in  which 
the  image  of  an  external  object  or  o 
jects  is,  by  means  of   lenses,  throv 
upon  a  sensitized  plate  or  surface 
placed  at  the  back  of  an  extensible 
darkened  box  or  chamber  various-  ^ 
ly  modified  ;  — commonly  called      "" 
simply  the  camera. 

Cam'er-ate  (kSm'er-at),  1\   t.    One  form  of  Campra  (with 
[imp.   &  p.  p.   Camer.^ted:  p.        two  tubes,    for    takmg 
2W.  &  vb.n.  Cameratino.]     [L.        stereoscopic  pictures,. 
ca?}}€ratiis,'p.  I),  oi  camerare.   See  Camber.]   !■  To  build 
in  the  form  of  a  vault ;  to  arch  over. 


2.  To  divide  into  chamlx-rH, 

Gam'er-a'tlon  (kam'er-a'hliGn),  n.    [L,  cameratio.'} 

A  vaulting  or  arching  ovt-r,      [li.'\ 

II  Ca'mer-lln^go  (kii'mir-ltn'go),  n.    [It.]    The  papal 

cliaiiiberlaiu ;  tho  cardinal  who  presideH  over  the  iiope'ft 
liouHchold.  He  has  at  times  poww^hw^d  great  power. 
[Written  also  camerU7igo  and  ca/iuirle/igo.'] 

Gam'e-ro'nl-an  (kam't-ri/nT-an),  n.  A  follower  of 
the  Kev.  Kichard  Cameron,  a  Scotch  Covenanter  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

Cameron  and  others  refused  in  accept  the  "  indul- 
gence"  offered  tho  Presbyterian  clergy,  m«iBted  on  the 
S'll.-riin  Leaijucaiid  Covenant,  and  in  Ib^ii  declared  CharlcB. 
II.  di-jxj.Hi  <]  l<-r  tyranny,  breach  of  faitli,  et'-.  Cameron 
w:iH  kill'd  at  till-  h;ittleof  Airdmoss,  hut  Jiis  followers  bc- 
caim- a  dt-iiijniiiiati'iii  (atterwards  calied  Keformed  Fre»- 
bvt'Tiaiis,  wliu  n-liisfdto  recoj^ize  laws  or  iiiKtitutioiiK- 
whit-li  they  believed  contrary  txj  tin-  kiiig<iomof  Christ, 
hut  wlio  now  avail  themselves  of  political  rights. 

Gam'ls  (kSm'Ts),  n.  [See  Chemise.]  A  light,  loooa 
dress  or  robe.     [Also  written  camus.']    \0b5.'\ 

All  in  a  camif  hght  of  purple  silk.  .S/jenjer. 

Cam'l-aade'(k.^m'T-8ad')i  \n.     [F.  camixade  a  night 

Gam'i-sa'do  (-T-ha'do),  \  attack  ;  cf.  It.  camiciula. 
See  Camjs.]  {Obs.}  {Mil.)  (a)  A  shirt  worn  by  sol- 
diers over  their  unilorm,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recogniz& 
one  another  in  a  night  attack.  (fA  An  attack  by  aur- 
priae  by  soldiers  wearing  the  camisado. 

(iivc  tlmm  a  canmado  in  the  riifrht  rcbrod.     Ihdinfhed. 

II  Cam'i-sard  (kSm'T-zard),  71.  [F.J  One  of  the  French 
Protestant  insurgents  who  rebelled  against  Louie  XIV- 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  i)easaTit'8  smock  {camise)  which  they  wore. 

Gam'l-sa'ted  (kSml-sa/tSd),  a.  Dressed  with  a  ahirt 
over  tlic  otlicr  garments. 

II  Gam'1-sole  (kam'T-t^ol),  n.  [F.  See  Chemise.]  1.  A 
short  ilresHiMg  jacket  for  women. 

2.  A  kind  of  straitjacket. 

Camlet  (-ISt),  n.  [F.  camelot  (akin  to  Sp.  cnmdote^ 
chamelote.  It.  cambeUbtto,  dajnbeltotto^  LL.  camelotum^ 
cameli7iu7n\  fr.  Ar.  khamlat  camlet,  fr.  khaml  pile,  pluah. 
The  word  was  early  confused  with  cmnfl,  camel's  liair 
also  being  used  in  making  it.  Cf.  Calamanco.]  A 
woven  fabric  originally  made  of  camel's  hair,  now  cliiefly 
of  goat's  hair  and  silk,  or  of  wool  and  cotton.  [Some- 
times written  camelot  and  caviblet.'] 

C^^  They  have  been  made  plain  and  twilled,  of  single- 
warp  and  weft,  of  double  warp,  and  sometimes  with  double 
weft  also,  with  thicker  yam.  Beck  {Draper's  Bid.). 

Gam''let-ed,  a.  Wavy  or  undulating  like  camlet ; 
veined.  f^ir  T.  Herbert, 

Gam'mas  (kSni'mns),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Camass. 

Cam''mock  (kam'muk),  n.  [AS.  cainmoe.}  (Bot.') 
A  plant  having  long,  hard,  crooked  roots,  the  Ononis 
sinnusa. : — called  al-'o  rei^t -harrow.  The  Scandiz  Pec^ 
fci>-Veii>ris  is  also  called  aimmork. 

Oam'o-mlle,  Gham'o-mlle  (kSm'o-mil),  n.  [LL.  ca- 
momilla,  corrupted  fr.  Gr.  ;^a/xa iViTjAor,  lit.  earth  apple, 
being  so  called  from  the  smell  of  its  flower.  See  Hum- 
ble, and  Melon.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herha  (A7ithemisy 
of  the  Composite  family.  The  common  camomile,  A. 
nobilis.,  is  used  as  a  popular  remedy.  Its  flowers  have  a 
strong  and  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 
They  are  tnuir,  febrifugal,  and  in  large  doses  emetic,  au(2 
the  volatile  nit  is  carminative. 

llCa-mou'flet  (ka-moo'fla),  n.  [F.]  {3Til.)  A  small 
mine,  sometimes  formed  in  the  wall  or  side  of  an  ene- 
my's gallery,  to  blow  in  the  earth  and  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  miners.  Farroic. 

Ca'mous  (ka'mus),  \  a.   \Y.  camns  {'S(\my.  to  camardy 

Ca^'moys  (ka'mois),  \  tiat-nosed,  fr.  Celtic  can^ 
crooked  -j-  suff.  -us  ;  akin  to  L.  camur^  camurus^ 
crooked.]  Flat;  depressed;  crooked;  —  said  only  of 
the  nose.     \Obsr\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ga'moused  (ka'must),  a.  [From  Camous.]  De- 
pressed ;  flattened.     \Obs.'\ 

Though  my  nose  be  cnmoused.  B.  Jonson. 

Ca'mous-ly,  adv.    Awry.     [O&5.]  Skelton. 

Camp  (kSmp),  71.  [F.  camp.  It.  campo,  fr.  L.  cam- 
pus plain,  field  ;  akin  to  Gr,  K-q-rros  garden.  Cf.  Campaign, 
Champ,  7).]  1.  The  ground  or  spot  on  which  tents,  huts, 
etc.,  are  erected  for  shelter,  as  for  an  army  or  for  lum- 
bermen, etc.  Shak. 

2.  A  collection  of  tents,  huts,  etc.,  for  shelter,  com- 
monly arranged  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Forming  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.    TT.  Irving. 

3.  A  single  hut  or  shelter ;  as,  a  hunter's  camp. 

4.  The  company  or  body  of  persons  encamped,  as  of 
soldiers,  of  surveyors,  of  lumbermen,  etc. 

The  camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  flight.  Macavlay. 

5.  (.■l<7n'c.)  A  mound  of  earth  in  which  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  stored  for  protection  against  frost  ; 
—  called  also  burrow  and  pie.     [Prov.  Png.} 

6.  [Cf.  OE.  &■  AS.  ca7}ip  contest,  battle.  See  Cham- 
pion.] An  ancient  game  of  football,  pUyed  in  some  porta 
of  England.  Halliuell. 

Camp  bedstead,  a  light  bedstead  that  can  be  folded  up- 
into  a  small  space  for  easy  transportation.  —  Camp  ceiling; 
(Arch.'*,  a  kind  of  ceiluig  often  used  in  attics  or  garrets, 
in  which  tlie  side  walls  are  incUned  inward  at  the  top, 
following  tlie  slope  of  the  rafters,  to  meet  the  plane  sur- 
face of  the  upper  ceiling.  —  Camp  chair,  a  light  chair  that 
can  be  folded  up  compactlv  for  easy  transportation ;  th& 
seat  and  back  .are  often  made  of  strips  or  pieces  of  car- 
net.  —  Camp  fever,  tj-phus  fever.  —  Camp  follower,  a  civil- 
ian .accompaioing  an  army,  as  a  sutler,  servant,  etc.  — 
Camp  meeting,  a  religious  gathermg  for  open-air  jireach- 
ing,  held  in  some  retired  spot,  chiefly  by  Methodists.  It 
uMiallv  lasts  for  several  days,  during  wluch  those  present 
lodge  in  tents,  temporary  houses,  or  cottages.  —  Camp 
atool.  the  same  as  camp  chair,  except  that  the  stool  has 
no  bai'k.  —  Flying  camp  (J/iV.),  a  camp  or  body  of  troops 
formed  for  rapid  motion  from  one  place  to  another.  Far- 
row. —  To  pitch  (a)  camp,  to  set  up  the  tents  or  huts  of  a 
camp.  —  To  strike  camp,  to  take  down  the  tents  or  huts 
of  a  camp. 
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Camp  (kSmp),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Camped  (kamt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  x'b.  n.  CAMPiNa.]  To  afford  rest  or  lodging  iur, 
as  an  aiiny  or  travelers. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  cam})  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.      Shak. 

Gamp,  t'.  i.  1.  To  pitch  or  prepare  a  caiup ;  to  en- 
■camp  ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp  ;  — often  with  out. 

They  camped  out  at  night,  under  the  stars.      W.  In-inj. 

2.  [See  Casip,  n.,  6.]  To  play  the  game  called  camp. 
IProv.  E>t<7.'\  Tusscr. 

Cam-pa' gna  (kam-pa'nya),  n.  [It.  See  Campaign.] 
An  open,  level  tract  of  country ;  especially  "  Campagna 
di  Roma,"  the  extensive  undulating  plain  which  sur- 
rounds Rome. 

^W^  Its  length  is  commonly  stated  to  be  about  ninety 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  twenty-seven  to  forty  miles. 
The  ground  is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  and  the  vapors 
which  arise  from  the  district  produce  malaria. 

li  Oam'pa'gnol'  (ka^'r^'nyol').  «■  [F.,  fr.  campagne 
field.]  {Zool.)  A  mouse  {Arricola  agreslis),  called  also 
vteatloir  ino'i.'ii',  wliich  often  does  great  damage  in  fields 
and  g;irJeu3,  by  feeding  on  roots  and  seeds. 

Cam-pal^''  (kSm-pan'),  71.  [F.  campagne.  It.  cam- 
pagna, fr.  L.  Campania  the  level  country  about  Naples, 
fr.  campus  field.  See  Camp,  and  cf.  Champaign,  Cham- 
pagne.] 1.  An  open  field;  a  large,  open  plain  without 
considerable  hills.     See  Champaign.  Garth. 

2.  (iVi7.)  A  connected  series  of  military  operations 
lorming  a  distinct  st.ige  in  a  war  ;  the  time  during  which 
an  army  keeps  the  field.  WUhelm. 

3-  Political  operations  preceding  an  election ;  a  can- 
vass.    [Cant,  I'.  5.] 

4.  {Mrtal.)  The  period  during  which  a  blast  furnace 
is  continuously  in  operation. 

Cam-palga'  (kam-pan'),  V.  i-   To  serve  in  a  campaign. 

Cam-palgn'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  served  in  an 
-army  in  SL-veral  campaigns ;  an  old  soldier  ;  a  veteran. 

Cam-pa'na  (kSm-pa'uai,  n.  [LXi.  campana  bell.  Cf. 
Campanile.]     1.  (/iVc/.)  A  church  bell. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  pasque  flower.  Drayton. 

3.  {Doric  Arch.)  Same  as  GUTTA. 

Cam-paned' (k5ni-pand'),  a.  {Her.)  Furnished  with, 
■or  beariiiir,  campaues,  or  bells. 

li  Cam  pa-ne'ro  (kam'pa-ua'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a  bellman.] 
(Zool.)  The  bellbird  of  South  America.     See  Bellbikd. 

Cam-panes'   (kSm-pauz'),  n.  pi.     [See   Campana.] 

iHer.)  Bells.     [/?.] 

l:Cam-pa'nl-aikam-pa'nT-a),  n.  [See  Camp aignJ  Open 
■country.  ^  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cam 'pan 'i -form  (-paiil-f'Tm^,  a.  [LL.  campana  bell 
-}-  -form:  cf.  F.  campam/orme.]     Bell-shaped. 

II  Cam'pa-nl'le  (kam'pa-nela),  72.  [It.  campanile 
bell  tower,  steeple,  fr.  It.  &  LL.  campana  bell.]  (Arch.) 
A  bell  tower,  esp.  one  built  separate  from  a  church. 

Many  of  the  campaniles  of  Italy  are  lofty 
and  magnificent  structures.  iiwijt. 

Gam'pa-nlll-form  (kSm'pa-nTKT- 
form),  a.  [See  Campaniform.]  Bell- 
shaped  ;  campanulate  ;  campaniform. 

Cam'pa-nol'0-glst  (kam'pa-n51'5- 
jTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  campanology  ; 
a  bell  ringer. 

Cam'pa-nol'0-gy  (-j?),  n.  [LL. 
campana  bell  -|-  -logy.^  The  art  of 
ringing  bells,  or  a  treatise  on  the  art. 

II  Cam-pan'n-la  (kiSm-pSn'G-li),  n. 
\ISL.  cavi]>'ninla  a  little  bell,  dim.  of 
campana  bell.]  (Bot,)  A  large  genus 
of  plants  bearing  bell-shaped  flowers, 
often  of  great  beauty ;  —  also  called 
bel/jloirer. 

Gam-pan^n-la'ceous  (kSm-pSn^S- 
la'shus),  a.  (Bat.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  tlie  family  of  plants 
{Campanulacese)  of  wliieh  Campanula 
is  the  t>'pe,  and  which  includes  the 
Canterbury  bell,  the  harebell,  and  the 
Venus's  looking-glass. 

Cam-pan'u-la'ri  an  (-la'rT-rtn),  n. 
[L.  campanula  a  bell.]  {Zool.)  A  hy- 
droid  of  the  family  Campanularidx, 
characterized  by  having  the  polyps  or 
zooids  inclosed  in  bell-shaped  calicles 
or  hydrothecn-. 

Cam-pan^u-late    (kSm-pSu'u-lat),  a. 

shaped. 

Campn}ell-ite  ('k3in'?]-it,  or 
kSm'bel-it),  7i.  [From  Alex.inder 
Campbell^  of  Virginia.]  {ICccl.)  A 
member  of  tlie  denomination  called 
Christians  or  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Tliey  tliemsrlves  repudiate  tlic 
term  Camp/irlh'tc  as  a  nickname. 
See  Christian.  3. 

Oam-peach'y   wood'    fkSm- 

pech'y  w<J6<l').      [From  the  Bay  of    Campanulate  Flow 
Campeachy,  in  Mexico.]    Logwooil. 

Camp'er  (kSmp^r),  n.  One  who  lodges  temporarily 
in  a  Imt  or  ramp. 

Cam-pes'tral  (kSm-pfis'trffl), )  a.     [L.  campester,  fr. 

Cam-pes'trl-an  (-pCs'trT-an),  l  campus  field.]  Relat- 
ing to  an  open  field  ;  growing  in  a  field,  or  open  ground. 

Oamp'Hght'  (kSmi/nt'),  n.  [Cf.  Camp,  n.,  G.]  {O. 
i-Vu/.  Lair)  A  duel  ;  the  decision  of  a  case  by  a  duel. 

Cfam'phene  (kftn/fen  or  kiSm-fen'),  n.  {Chcm.)  One 
of  a  w-riea  of  subHtancoH,  C,i>H,n,  resembling  camphor, 
regarded  as  modified  terr»eneK. 

Cam-phlne'  (kSm-fen'  or  kSm'fTn),  n.  [From  Cam- 
piffm.]  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  used  for  burning  in 
lanijiH,  and  as  a  common  solvent  in  vaniislies. 

C^""  The  name  is  alflo  applied  to  a  mixture  of  this  sub- 
Btance  with  thrfe  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  oome- 
timoH  a  little  ether,  mm'i\  an  an  illuminant. 


Campanularian 
{ftbelia  comim^ 
surnlii).  a  One 
of  the  llydrnthe- 
c:e  or  Calicles 
with  Polypite 
expanded;nCaI- 
icle  not  fully  de- 
veloped ;  c  Go- 
notheca  or  cap- 
sule containing 
a  Gonophore 
witli  several  Go- 
nozooids. 

{Bot.)    BeU- 


Cam'phire  fkSm'flr),  n.    An  old  spelling  of  Camphoe, 

Gam'phO-gen  (-fo-jSn),  n.  [Camphor  +  -gen  :  —  for- 
merly so  called  as  derived  from  camphor  :  cf.  F.  cam- 
phogaie.]     {Chein.)  See  Cvmene. 

Cam'phol  (kSm'fol),  Jt.  [Camphor  -f  -ol.}  {Chem.) 
See  BoKNEoL. 

Gam'phor  (kSm'fer),  n.  [OE.  cnm/ejj,  F.  camphre 
(cf.  It.  cu7i/ora,  Sp.  canfoTa,  alcanfor^  LL.  can/ora, 
camphora,  NGr.  Ka^oypoi),  fr.  Ar. /.a/ur,  prob.  fr."Skr. 
karpura.']  1.  A  tough,  white,  aromatic  resin,  or  gum, 
obtained  from  difl'ereut  species  of  the  Laurus  family, 
esp.  from  Cinnamojmim  camphora  (the  Laurus  cam- 
phora of  Liima.'us).  Camphor,  C,rtH,,;0,  is  volatile  and 
fragrant,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic,  a 
stimulant,  or  a  sedative. 

2.  A  gum  resembling  ordinary  camphor,  obtained  from 
a  tree  {Dr.jobalanopx  camphora)  growing  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo; — called  also  Malay  camphor^  camphor  of  Bor- 
neo, or  bojmeol.    See  Borneol. 

[^^^  The  name  caynphor  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of 
bodies  of  similar  appearance  and  properties,  as  cedar 
camphor,  ohtnined  from  the  red  or  pencil  cedar  (y«7Ji'/»- 
erus  Virginiaua),  and  peppermint  camphor,  or  menthol, 
obtainea  from  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

Camphor  oil  ( Chem.),  a  name  variously  given  to  certain 
oil-like  products,  obtained  especially  from  the  camphor 
tree.  — Camphor  tree,  a  large  evergreen  tree  {Cinmimo- 
mum  Camphora)  with  lax,  smooth  branches  and  shining 
triple-nened  lanceolate  leaves,  probably  native  in  China, 
but  now  cultivated  in  mo.st  warm  countries.  Camphor  is 
collected  by  a  process  of  steaming  the  chips  of  the  wood 
and  subliming  the  product. 

Cam^phor  (kam'fer),  i.  f.  To  impregnate  or  wash  with 
camphor  ;  to  camphorate.     [B.}  Tatler. 

Cam^pho-ra'ceOUS  (kSm'fo-ra'shus),  a.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  camphor  ;  containing  camphor.  Dunglison. 

Cam'phor-ate  (kSm'fer-at),  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or 
treat  with  caiuplior. 

Cam'phor-ate(-at),  7(.  \Ci.Y.  camphorate. 1  {Chem.) 
A  salt  uf  <-amplioric  acid. 

Cam'phor-ate  (-fer-at),    \  a.     Combined  or  impreg- 

Cam'phor-ated  (-a'tSd),  j     nated  with  camphor. 

Camphorated  oil,  an  oleaginous  preparation  contaiuing 
camphor,  much  used  as  an  embrocation. 

Cam-phor'ic  (kSm-forlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  camphoriqve.'] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  camphor. 

Camphoric  acid,  a  white  crystallizable  substance, 
CioHir.O^,  obtained  from  the  oxidation  of  camphor. 

[^^  Other  acids  of  camphor  are  ramphoUc  aciil, 
CioHihO^.  and  camphoronic  acid,  CyHi^O::,  white  crystal- 
lizable substances. 

Cam-phret'ic  (k5m-fr5t'Tk),  a.  [From  CAaiPHOR.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  camphor.     [/?-] 

Cf* Tripling    (kSmpTng),   n.     1.  Lodging  in  a  camp. 

2.  [See  Camp,  ti.,  6.]  A  game  of  football.  \_Prov. 
Eng.'\ 

Cam'pl-on  (k5m'pT-un),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  campus 
field.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Pink  family  {Cucubalus 
bacciferns),  bearing  berries  regarded  as  poisonous. 

Bladder  campion,  a  plant  of  the  Pink  family  (Cuciibalus 
Bf/irn  or  ."^lilrnf  injhita),  having  a  mucli  inflated  calyx. 
See  Behen.  —Rose  campion,  a  garden  plant  (Lychnis  cor- 
onaria)  with  handsome  crimson  flowers. 

II  Cam'pUS  (kSm'pus),  T?.  [L.,  a  field.]  The  principal 
grounds  of  a  college  or  school,  between  the  buildings  or 
within  the  main  inclosure  ;  as,  the  college  campus. 

Cam'py-lo-sper'mous  (kam'pi-lo-sper'mfls),  a.     [Gr. 

Ka/JLTrvKo-i  curved  -4-  (nrepfxa  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  seeds 
grooved  lengthwise  on  the  inner  face,  as  in  sweet  cicel}'. 

Cam'py-lOt'ro-pous  (-15t'ro-pus),  a.  [Or.  KapnvXo<; 
curved -^  TpoTTj)  a  turning.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  ovules 
and  seeds  so  curved,  or  bent  down  upon  themselves,  that 
the  ends  of  the  embryo  are  brought  close  together. 

Cam'OS  (kSm'iis),  n.     A  robe.     See  Camis.     [06j.] 

Cam'WOOd'  (kSm'wOod'),  ".     See  Barwood. 

Can  (kSn),  an  obs.  form  of  began,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Be- 
gin, sometimes  used  in  old  poetrj-.     [See  Gan.] 

"With  gentle  words  he  can  her  fairly  greet.      Sjmjr^rr. 

Can,  7}.    [OE.  &  AS.  canne  ;  akin  to  D.  l:an,  G   f:anne, 

OHG.  channa,  Sw.  kanna,  Dan.  kande.']     1.  A  drinking 

cup  ;  a  vessel  for  holding  liquids.  IShak."] 

Fill  the  cnp  and  fill  the  can. 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn.  Tnui'/t^on. 

2.  A  vessel  or  case  of  tinned  iron  or  of  slieet  metal,  of 
various  forms,  but  usually  cylindrical ;  as,  a  ca?i  of  toma- 
toes ;  an  oil  can;  amilktari. 

l;;^^  A  can  may  be  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top,  as  for 
receiving  the  sliver  from  a  carduig  machine,  or  with  a  re- 
movable cover  or  stopper,  as  for  holding  tea,  spices,  milk, 
oysters,  etc.,  or  with  handle  and  s]>out.  as  for  liolding  oil, 
or  hermetically  sealed,  in  canning  meatu,  f ruita,  etc.  The 
name  is  also  .sometimes  given  to  tlie  small  glass  or  earthen- 
ware jar  useil  in  canning. 

Can  (kin),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Canned  (kJind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Canning.]  To  preserve  by  putting  in  sealed 
cans.     [f'.  iS'.]     "  Canned  meats."  )('.  D.  I/owells. 

Canned  goods,  a  general  name  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  or  fish,  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

Can  (kSn),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Tlie  transitive  use  Is  obsolete] 
[im]).  Could  (k(>6d).]  [OK.  cunnen,  connen  (1st  sing, 
pres.  I  can),  to  know,  know  how,  be  able,  AS.  cianian, 
Ist  sing.  pres.  I'c  conn  or  can,  pi.  runuo7t,  Ist  sing.  imj). 
cu^e,  (for  cu7)«V),  J),  p.  cuii  (for  ri/jitt) ;  akin  to  OS.  knii- 
jiart,  1>.  kmmrn,  OHG.  chaunan,  G.  kOtinen,  Icel.  kuniia, 
Gotli.  kin}7tan,  unil  to  E.  ktm  to  know.  Tlio  present  tense 
/  can  (AS.  tV  cav7i)  was  originally  a  preterit,  meaning  / 
have  kri'iun  or  len7'ncd,  and  Jienco  /  hwa;  know  hoiv. 
V46.  Sen  Ken,  Know  ;  cf.  Con,  Cunning,  Uncouth.] 
1.  To  know  ;  to  understand.     [_Obs.'\ 

I  ran  riuioa  o(  Robin  Hood.     Piers  Phnvman. 
I  crtn  no  Latin,  quod  bIio.        /'irr*  Plowman. 
Lot  the  prieitt  in  surplice  white, 
That  dciiinctlvtf  iniiHic  ran.  Shak. 


2.  To  be  able  to  do ;  to  have  power  or  influence.  [06*.] 

The  will  of  Him  who  all  thinge  can.  Millon. 

For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  siugle  arms  ?         Sfial:, 

MiECTnas  and  Agrippa,  who  ran  most  with  Cxsar.  lieau.  V  J'l. 

3.  To  be  able  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive  witliout /o  ; 
as,  I  can  go,  but  dp  not  wish  to. 

Syn.  — Can  but.  Can  not  but.  It  is  an  error  to  use 
the  former  of  these  phrases  where  the  sense  reuuires  the 
latter.  If  we  say,  '^  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go,  "but" 
means  onlfj,  and  denotes  that  this  is  all  or  the  worst  that 
ran  happen.  When  tlie  apostle  Peter  said,  "  We  can  not 
but  til'^ ilk  of  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard," 
he  reftrred  to  a  moral  constraint  or  necessity  which 
rested  upon  him  and  his  associates;  and  the  meaning 
was.  We  cannot  help  speaking,  We  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking.  This  idea  of  a  moral  necessity  or  constrauit  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  also  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "I  ca?i  not  help  it."  Thus  we  say,  "I  can  not 
bat  hope,"  "I  can  7iot  but  believe."  **  I  ca7i  7iot  Imt 
think,'  "I  ca7i  iwt  but  remark,"  etc..  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  an  error  to  use  the  phrase  can  but. 

Yet  he  cokW  not  but  acknowledjre  to  liimself  tlint  there  was 
Bomething  calculated  to  impress  awe,  ...  in  the  sudden  appear- 
ances and  vanishinga  ...  of  the  moEque.  JJe  (^mincei/. 

Tom  felt  that  thi=  was  a  rebuff  for  him,  and  could  not  Kut  un* 
der&tand  it  a^^  a  lett-handed  hit  at  his  employer.  Di'kens. 

Ga'naan-lte  (ka'ndn-it),  n.  l.  A  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan, the  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  esp. 
a  member  of  any  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  Canaan  at 
the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egj-pt. 

Ca'naan-lte,  n.  [From  an  Aramaic  word  signifying 
*'zeal."]  A  zealot.  *'  Simon  the  Canaanite.^''  Matt.  %.  4. 

G^^  This  was  the  *'  Simon  called  Zelotes  "  (Uike  vi. 
I5f,  I.  €.,  Simon  the  zealot.  Kitto. 

Ca'naan-i^Ush  (ka'n^n-i'tlsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canaan  or  the  Canaanites. 

II  Ca-na'da  (ka-nya'da),  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  caiion  ;  a 
narrow  valley  or  glen  ;  also,  but  less  frequently,  an  open 
valley.     [Local,  Western  U.  S.'\ 

Can'a-da  (k3n'a-da),  71.  A  British  province  in  North 
America,  giving  its  name  to  various  plants  and  animals. 

Canada  balsam.  See  under  Balsam.  —  Canada  goose. 
(Zoo/.)  See  Wild  goose.  —  Canada  Jay.  iZohl.)  See  Whis- 
ky Jack. — Canada  lynx.  (Zoo/.)  See  Ltnx.  —  Canada 
porcupine.  {Zo'nt.\  See  Porcupine,  and  Ubson.  —  Canada 
rice.  I  Bot.)  See  under  Rice. —Canada  robin  (Zoy/.),  the 
cedar  bird. 

Ca-na'dl-an  (ka-ua'dl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canada.  —  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Canada. 

Canadian  period  (Geo!.),  a  subdivision  of  the  American 
Lower  Silun.an  system  embracing  the  calcif  erous,  Quebec, 
and  Chazy  epochs.  This  period  immediately  follows  the 
primordial  or  Cambrian  period,  and  is  by  many  geologists 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  age.  See  the 
Diagram,  under  Geology. 

Ga-naille'  (ka-naP;  277),  n.  [F.  canaille  (cf.  It.  cana- 
glia),  prop,  and  orig.  a  pack  of  dogs.  fr.  L.  canis  dog.] 

1-  The  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the  rabble  ;  the  \-ulgar. 

2.  Shorts  or  inferior  flour.     [Ca7iadia7i'\ 

Can'a-kln  (kSn'a-kTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  can.']  A  little 
can  or  cup.     *' And  let  me  the  ca7iakin  clink."        Shak. 

Ca-nal'  (ka-nSP),  71.  [F.  canal,  from  L.  canalis  canal, 
cliannel ;  prob.  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cut  "  :  cf.  D. 
kanaal,  fr.  tlie  French.     Cf.  Channel,  Kennel  gutter.] 

1.  An  artificial  channel  filled  witli  water  and  designed 
for  navigation,  or  for  irrigating  land,  etc. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  tube  or  duct ;  as,  the  alimentary  canfl^  ; 
the  semicircular  ca7ials  of  the  ear. 

Canal  boat,  a  boat  for  use  on  a  canal ;  esp.  one  of  pecul- 
iar shape,  carrying  freight,  and  dra\\^l  by  horses  walking 
on  the  towpath  beside  tlie  canal.  —  Canal  lock.    See  LoCK. 

Can'al   coal' (kSn'al  kol).    See  Cannel  coal. 

Can'a-llc'U-late  (kSn'a-lik'u-lat),  \  a.     [L.    canalicv- 

Can'a-Uc'u-Ia'ted  (-la'ted),  J     latu.i  channeled, 

fr.  citjialic'ilu.s,  dim.  of  canalis.  See  Canal.]  Having  a 
channel  or  groove,  as  in  the  leafstalks  of  most  palms. 

{iCana-Ilc'u-lns  (-itk'u-lus),  n.; pi.  Canaliculi  (-li). 

[LJ     (Anat.)  A  minute  canal. 

Ca-nal  i-za'tion  (ka-nal'T-za'shiin),  n.  Construction 
of,  or  furnishing  witli,  a  canal  or  canals,     [ii.] 

Ca-nard'  (ka-niird'  or  ka-nar'),  n.  [F.,  properly,  a 
duck.]  An  extravagant  or  absurd  report  or  story  ;  a 
fabricated  sensational  report  or  statement ;  esp.  one  set 
arioat  in  the  newspapers  to  hoax  the  public. 

Can'a-rese'  (kSna-rea'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Canara,  a 
district  of  British  India. 

Ca-na'ry  (ka-na'iy),  o-  [F.  Canarie,  L.  Canaria  in- 
sula one  of  the  Canary  islands,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
its  large  dogs,  fr.  canis  dog.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Canary  Islands;  as,  canan/  wine;  canary  birds. 

2.  Of  a  pale  yellowish  color  ;  as,  c<i7iary  stone. 

Canary  grass,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Phalaris  (P.  Cnnn- 
ricn.^is),  producing  the  seed  used  as  food  for  canary  birds. 
—  Canary  stone  ( J//)/,  t,  a  yellow  species  of  camelian.  named 
from  its  rt'semljlaiKC  in  color  to  the  plumage  of  the  ca- 
nary bird.  —  Canary  wood,  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  trees 
Per.sra  Jndica  and  i'.  Canariensis,  natives  of  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islan<ls.  —  Canary  vine.  See  Canar^y  biid 
jloivvr,  under  Canary  bikd. 

Ca-na'ry,  7i.  ;  pi.  Canaries  (-rTz).  1.  Wine  made  in 
the  Canary  Islands;  sack.     '*  A  cup  of  canarT/."    Shak. 

2.  A  canary  bird. 

3.  A  pale  yellow  color,  like  that  of  a  canary  bird. 

4.  A  quick  and  lively  dance.     [06s.] 

Make  you  dance  canary 
With  flprichtly  lire  and  motion.  Shak. 

Ca-na'ry  (kA-na'rJ-),  i-.  i.  To  perform  the  canary 
dancf;  to  move  nimbly  ;  to  caper.     [Obs.] 

But  t.i  jitc  off  a  tunc  at  the  tongue's  end,  cnnory  to  it  with 
your  ti  rt.  Slink. 

Ca-na'ry  bird'  (herd').  {Zool.)  A  small  singing  bird 
of  the  Finch  lamily  (Scrinus  Canarius),  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  in  the  IGth 
century,  and  made  a  household  pet.  It  generally  liaa  a 
yellowish  body  with  the  wings  and  tail  greenish,  but  in 
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ita  wild  atate  it  ia  more  frequently  of  a  gray  or  brown 
color.     It  is  sonietiiiu^a  called  vniKirij  Jhich. 

Canary  bird  flower  ( /frv^. ),  a  clinibinff  \>\\\\\t{Trop:pnluni 
prre'jrumm}  with  canary- colored  flowers  of  iJeculiar 
form ;  —  called  alao  tanary  vine. 

Ga-nas'ter  (ka-nSs'ter),  n.  [Sp.  rtntasfn,  cnnnstrn,  bas- 
ket, fr.  L.amistnim.  Seo  Canisteu.]  A  kind  ul  tobacco 
for  sniokintr,  made  of  tlie  thied  leaves,  noarHely  broken; 
—  sii  (Mlli'd  in.ni  tJio  rush  baaketa  iu  which  it  is  packed 
■in  Soutii  Aiii.Tica.  Mciarulh. 

Can'  buoy'  (kiln'  bwoi'  or  boi').    See  under  liuov,  n. 

llCan'oan  (kSnOiilu),  n.  [F.]  A  rollicking  Frencli 
dance,  accompanied  by  iudecoroua  or  extravagant  pos- 
tures and  gestures. 

Can'cel  (kiXn'aSI),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Canceled  nr 
Cancelled  (-s61d) ;  p.  p/\  &  vf>.  n.  Canceling  or  Can- 
celling.] [L.  cdurcUnre  to  make  like  a  lattice,  to  strike 
or  cross  out  (cf.  Fr.  canceller^  OF.  omceler),  fr.  canccUi 
lattice,  crossbars,  dim.  of  cancer  lattice  ;  cf.  Gr.  KiyKKiq 
latticed  gate.  Cf.  Chancel.]  1.  To  inclose  or  surround, 
as  with  a  railing,  or  with  latticework.     iObs,} 

A  little  obscure  pliice  cam-ih.;!  in  with  ironwork  is  the  pillar 
orstuinp  at  wliich  .  .  .  our  Savior  waa  ac(mr','cd.  iLid'jn. 

2.  To  shutout,  as  with  a  railing  or  with  latticework  ; 
to  exclude.     [Obs.'\     "  C'n7ife/aMrom  heaven."   Milton. 

3.  To  cross  and  deface,  as  the  lines  of  a  writing,  or 
-as  a  word  or  a  figure ;  to  mark  out  by  a  cross  line  ;  to 
blot  out  or  obliterate. 

A  deed  may  be  avoided  by  delivering  it  up  to  be  cnn- 
celled  ;  that  is,  to  have  lines  drawn  over  it  iu  the  form  of 
latticework  or  vanceUi. ;  tliougli  tlie  plirase  id  now  used 
nguratively  for  any  manner  of  obliterating  or  defacing  it. 

Blackstoiic. 
4-  To  annul  or  destroy ;  to  revoke  or  recall. 

The  indentures  were  cnnrcletl.  Tliackevfoj. 

He  was  unwillinj?  io  rancel  the  interest  creuted  thrciugh  for- 
mer secret  services,  by  being  refractory  oii  tins  occti^i.jii. 

.Sic  n\  Scott. 

5.  (Print.)  To  suppress  or  omit;  to  strike  out,  as 
matter  in  type. 

Canceled  flguree  fPrmr.),  figures  cast  with  a  line  across 
the  face,  as  for  use  in  arithmetics. 

Syn,  —  To  blot  out ;  obliterate  ;  deface  ;  erase  ;  efface  ; 
expunge  ;  annul ;  abolish  ;  revoke  ;  abrogate  ;  repeal ; 
destroy  ;  do  away  ;  set  aside.    See  Abolish. 

Can^cel,  n.      [See  Cancel,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Chancel.] 

1.  Aninclosure;  a  boundary  ;   a  limit.     [065.] 

A  prison  13  but  a  retirement,  and  opportunity  of  serious 
thou^'hts,  to  a  person  whose  spirit  .  .  .  desirca  no  unlarsenient 
beyond  the  cancels  of  the  body.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Prijit.)  (a)  The  suppression  or  striking  out  of  mat- 
ter in  type,  or  of  a  printed  page  or  pages.  (6)  The  part 
thus  suppressed. 

Can'cel-ler'  (kan'sSl-er'),  v.  i.  [F.  chnnceler,  OF.  cnn- 

celer^  to  waver,  orig.  to  cross  the  legs  so  as  not  to  fall ; 

from  the  same  word  as  E.  cancel.?^     {Falconry)  To  turn 

in  flight ;  —  said  of  a  hawk.     lObs.']  Nares. 

He  makes  hia  stoop  ;  but  wantins  breath,  i3  forced 

lo  cuncdier.  Jhu-fsinger. 

Can'cel-ler'  (-er'),  Can'cel-eer  (-er),  ?^.  {Falconni) 
The  turn  of  a  hawk  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself, 
when  she  misses  her  aim  in  tlie  stoop.     [Obs.'\ 

The  lierce  and  efl;:;er  hawks,  down  thrillins  from  the  skies, 
jVIake  sundry  cancdi-ns  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach.    Drayton. 

Can'cel-la're-an  (kSu'sSl-la're-fm),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  cliancellor,  or  to  his  office.     [i2.] 

Can'cel-la're-ate  (-at),  o,    Cancellarean.     [i?.] 

Can'cel-late  (kitn'sai-lat),  n.  [L.  cavcellatus,  p.  p.  of 
canceltnre.  Set,  Cancel,  ?>. /.]  1.  (fio/.)  Consisting  of  a 
network  of  veins,  without  intermediate  parenchyma,  as 
the  leaves  of  certain  plants;  latticelike. 
_  2.  {ZoiJL)  Having  the  surface  covered  with  raised 
lines,  crossing  at  right  angles. 

Can'cel-la'ted  (kSn'sSl-la'tSd),  a.  l.  Crossbarred  ; 
marked  with  cross  lines.  Grew. 

2.  {Ariat.)  Open  or  spongy,  as  some  porous  bones. 

Can'Cel-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  concellntio  :  cf.  F. 
cancel! ation.'\  1.  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  cancel- 
ing ;  as,  the  cancellation  of  certain  words  in  a  contract, 
or  of  the  contract  itself. 

2.  {3Iath.)  The  operation  of  striking  out  common  fac- 
tors, in  both  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

llCan-ceiai  (kan-sSl'li),  n.  pi.  [L.,  a  lattice.  See 
Cancel,  v.  ?.]  1.  An  interwoven  or  latticed  wall  or 
mclosure  ;  latticework,  rails,  or  crossbars,  as  around  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave  of  a  church,  or  in  a  window. 

2.  {A7mt.)  The  interlacing  osseous  plates  constituting 
the  elastic  porous  tissue  of  certain  parts  of  the  bones, 
esp.  in  their  articular  extremities. 

Can'cel-lous  (k3n'.sel-lus),  a.  [Cf.  L.  cancellosits  cov- 
•ered  with  bars.]  {Anat.)  Having  a  spongy  or  porous 
structure  ;  made  up  of  eancelli ;  cancellated  ;  as,  the  can- 
•cellous  texture  of  parts  of  many  bones. 

Can'cer  (kan'ser),  n.  [L.  cancer,  cancri,  crab,  ulcer,  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac ;  akin  to  Gr.  KapKifo^,  Skr.  karkata  crab, 
and  prob.  Skr.  karkara  hard,  the  crab  being  named  from 
its  hard  shell.  Cf.  Canker,  Chancue.]  1.  {Zo'61.)  A. 
genus  of  decapod  Crustacea, 
including  some  of  the  most 
common  shore  crabs  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  as 
the  rock  crab,  Jonah  crab, 
etc.     See  Crab. 

2.  {Astron.)  {a)  The 
fourth  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Its  first 
■point  is  the  northern  limit 
of  the  sun's  course  in  sum- 
mer; hence,  the  sign  of  the 
summer  solstice.  See  Tropic 
{b)  A  northern  constellation  between  Gemini  and  Leo. 

3.  (Meil.)  Formerly,  any  mahgnant  growth,  esp.  one 
attended  with  great  pain  and  ulceration,  with  cachexia 
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and  progressive  emaciation.  It  was  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  great  veins  wliich  surround  it,  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  claws  of  a  crab.  The  term  is  now  re- 
stricted to  such  a  growth  made  up  of  aggregatiouH  of 
epithelial  cells,  either  witliout  mipport  or  embedded  in 
tlie  mcHhes  of  a  trabecular  frauifwork. 

t^^  Four  kiudu  of  cam-erfi  are  recognized  :  (1)  Epithe- 
lial cancer,  or  EpltheUoma,  in  whicli  tliere  is  no  trab.-rnlar 
framework.  See  Ki'irnELlOMA.  (2)  ScirrhouB  cancer,  '// 
Hard  cancer,  ni  vvJiifli  tlie  framework  pn-duniiniitih,  und 
the  tunnir  is  i.f  lianl  cunHiKtence  and  hinw  L'lnwtli.  (3j 
Encophaloid,  Medullary.  -//  Soft  cancer,  iu  wliirh  tlii^  cellu- 
lar .-IrMirnt  pn-dMMNMiit.-s,  ;iii<l  til.-  Iiiinor  i.s  soft,  grows 
rapidly,  und  ..Itcn  iil<ri;it<-.4.  i4»  Colloid  cancer,  in  wliich 
ti(;  <!;iii.'(-n.u.s  .stnirtiiM-  b.M>(.iiicM  K'-hilinous.  The  last 
three  varieties  are  aLsu  ralh.-'l  I'lniiioiiiu. 

Cancer  cella.  cells  (uicc  |jtiiev.-.l  to  l»i  peculiar  to  can- 
cers, but  now  known  to  be  r],itli(liiil  cells  differing  in  no 
n-si>e(t  from  those  lonnd  cl.scwhere  in  tlie  body,  and  di»- 
tnigui.shcfl  only  l>y  peculiarity  of  location  and  grouping. 

—  Cancer  root  i/iVy/.j,  the  name  of  several  low  plants, 
mo.^tly  paraHiti<'  on  roots,  as  the  beecli  drops,  the  squaw- 
root,  etc.  —  Tropic  of  Cancer.    See  Tropic. 

Gan'cer-ate  (kiiii's5r-at),  *■.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Cancer- 
ATED.]  {hli.canccratus  fnxianhy  a,  cancer.  See  Cancer.] 
To  grow  into  a  cancer  ;  to  become  cancerous.  £loi/le. 

Oan'cer-a'tion  (kan'ser-a'shun),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  beroniiiig  cancerous  or  growing  into  a  cancer, 

Oan'cer-lte  (kilu'aer-it),  71.  [L.  cancer  a  crab.]  {Pa- 
Icoit.)  A  pHritird  crab.  Buc/uman. 

Can'cer-OUS  (kan'eer-ijs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cancereux.~\  Like 
a  cancer  ;  having  the  qualities  or  virulence  of  a  cancer  ; 
affected   with  cancer.     '■''Cancerous  vices."     G.  Eliot. 

—  Can'cer-ous-Iy,  adv.  —  Can'cer-ous-ness,  n. 
Gan'crl-form  (k;tn'kri-fonn),   a,     \_Cancer  ~\- -form  : 

cf.  F.  cmcri/orme.]  1.  Having  the  form  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  crab ;  crab-shaped. 

2.  Like  a  cancer  ;  cancerous. 

Gan''cilne  (kSn'krTn  or -krin),  a.  [From  Cancer.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab  ;  crablike. 

Can'crl-nite  (kan'krt-nit),  n.  [Named  after  Count 
Cancrin,  a  minister  of  finance  in  Russia.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals,  also  massive, 
generally  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  soda,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Can'crold  (-kroid),  a.  [Cancer-^  -oiV/.]  1.  [Zool.) 
Resembling  a  crab ;  pertaining  to  the  Cancroidea,  one  of 
the  families  of  crabs,  including  the  genus  Cancer. 

2.  Like  a  cancer  ;  as,  a  canc7'oid  tumor. 

Gand  (kSnd),  n,     Fluor  spar.     See  Kand. 

Gan'de-la'bram  (kitnMe-la'briim).  n. ;  pi.  L.  Cande- 
labra (-bra),  E.  Candelabrums  (-brumz).  [L.,  fr.  candela 
candle.  See  Candle.]  1.  {Anfiq.) 
(a)  A  lamp  stand  of  any  sort.  (6)  A 
highly  ornamented  stand  of  marble 
or  other  ponderous  material,  usually 
having  three  feet,  —  frequently  a  vo- 
tive offering  to  a  temple. 

2.  A  large  candlestick,  having  sev- 
eral branches. 

Gan'dent  (kSn'dent[,  a.  [L.  cnn- 
de/is,  p.  pr.  of  candere  to  glitter. 
See  Candid.]  Heated  to  whiteness  ; 
glowing  with  heat.  "  A  candevt  ves- 
sel." Bovle. 

II  Gan'de-ros  fkSn'de-rSs),  n.  'An 
East  Indian  resin,  of  a  pellucid  white 
color,  from  which  small  ornaments 
and  toys  are  sometimes  made. 

Can-des'cence  (-dgs'sens),  n.  See 
Incandescence. 

Can'di-cant  (kilnMT-krtnt),  a.  [L, 
of  candirare  to  be  wliitish.f    Growing  white.     [Obs.X 

Gan'dld  (kSn'dTd),  a.     [F.  candide   (cf.  It.   candido), 
L.  candidi/s  white,  fr.  caridere  to  be  of  a  glowing  white  ; 
akm  to  acccndere,  iucendere,  to  set  on  fire,  Skr.  c/iand  to 
shme.    Cf.  Candle,  Incense.]     1.  White.     [Obs.] 
The  box  receives  all  hinck  :  but.  pr.ured  from  thence 
fhe  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  undue  bias;  disposed  to  think  and  judge 
accordmg  to  truth  and  justice,  or  without  partiality  or 
prejudice  ;  fair ;  just ;  impartial ;  as,  a  candid  opinion. 

Candid  and  dispassionate  men."  ]V.  Irvintj. 

3.  Open  ;  frank  ;  ingenuous  ;  outspoken. 

Syn.  —  Fair  ;  open  ;  ingenuous ;  impartial ;  iust ;  frank  ; 
artless;  unbiased;  equitable.-  Candid.  Fair.  Open 
1?  rank.  Ingenuous.  A  man  iafair  when  he  puts  things 
on  a  jxist  or  equitable  footing  ;  he  is  candid  when  he  looks 
impartially  on  both  sides  of  a  subject,  doing  justice  espe- 
cially to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  an  opponent ;  he  is 
opera  and/rf/»A:  when  he  declares  his  sentiments  without 
reserve  ■  he  is  rnfjennous  when  he  does  this  from  a  noble 
regard  for  truth.  Fair  deahng ;  candid  investigation: 
an  op^n  temper;  a  frank  disposition;  an  ingenuous  an- 
swer or  declaration. 

Can'dl-da-cy  (kSu'dl-dd-sy),  n.  The  position  of  a 
candidate  ;  state  of  being  a  caudidate  ;  candidatesbip 

Can'dl-date  (kan'dl-dat),  n.  [L.  candidatus,  n.  (be- 
cause candidates  for  office  in  Rome  were  clothed  in  a 
white  toga),  fr.  candidatiis  clothed  in  white,  fr.  candidns 
glittering,  white  :  cf.  P.  candidal.']  One  who  offers  him- 
self, or  is  put  forward  by  others,  as  a  suitable  person  or 
an  aspirant  or  contestant  for  an  office,  privilege,  or 
honor  ;  as,  a  candidate  for  the  othce  of  governor  ;  a  can- 
didate for  lioly  orders  ;  a  nnidida/e  for  scholastic  honors. 

Gan'dl-date-ship,  n.     Candidacy. 

Gan'dl-da'ting  (-dT-da'ttng),  n.  The  taking  of  the 
position  of  a  candidate ;  specifically,  the  preaching  of  a 
clergyman  witli  a  view  to  settlement.     [Cant,  U.  S.'] 

Can'dl-da-ture  (-dS-tur  ;  135),  n      Candidacy. 

Gan'dld-ly  (kSnMTd-iy),  adv.     In  a  candid  manner. 

Gan^dld-ness,  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  candid. 

Can'dled  (kSu'dld),  a.  [From  1st  Candy.]  1.  Pre- 
served  in  or  with  sugar;  incrusted  with  a  candylike 
substance  ;  as,  candied  fruits. 

2.  (a)    Converted   wholly  or  partially  Into   sugar  or 
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candy ;  aa,  candied  sirup.  (6)  Coated  more  or  lees  with 
sugar;  hH,  candied  T&iti'uiB.  (c)  Figuratively:  Honeyed: 
sweet ;  flattering. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.         Shak. 

3.  Covered  or  incrusted  with  tliat  which  resembles 
sugar  or  candy. 

Will  the  cold  brook. 
('indieA  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tQBtc  ?  Shak, 

Can'dl-!y  (kiSn'dT-fiX  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  [L.  candificare; 
caivUre  to  be  white +/acfre  to  make.]  To  make  or 
become  white,  or  candied,     [j^.] 

Can'dl-ot  (k5n'dT-5t),  a.  [Cf.  F.  candiote-l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Can<iia;  Cretan. 

Gan'dlte  fkinMit),  n.  (3fin.)  A  variety  of  Fpinel,  of 
a  dark  color,  found  at  Candy,  In  Ceylon. 

Can'dle  (kan'd'l),  n.  [OE.  candel,  condel,  AS.  candel^ 
fr.  L.  candela  a  (white)  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  fr. 
candere  to  be  white.  See  Candid,  and  cf.  Chandler, 
Cannel,  Kindle.]  1.  A  slender,  cylindrical  body  of 
tallow,  wax,  Bpermacett,  paraffine,  or  some  similar  siib- 
Btance,  containing  a  wick  composed  of  loosely  twisted 
linen  or  cotton  threads,  and  used  to  furnish  light. 
ITfiW  fnr  that  little  candle  throws  his  ljL-(im5  1 
So  ehinea  a  Kood  dt^ed  in  a  naufjhty  wcrld.  Shak. 

C^^  Candles  are  usually  made  by  repeatedly  dipping 
the  wicks  in  the  melted  tallow,  etc.  ("  dipped  candles  "), 
or  by  casting  or  running  in  a  mold. 

2.  That  which  gives  light ;  a  luminary. 

By  these  blessctl  candks  of  the  ni;,dit.  .%ak. 

Candle  nut,  the  fruit  of  a  euphorbiaceons  Hhruh(Aleu- 
Titrs  trdfdja),  a  native  of  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  :~  so 
called  because,  when  dry,  it  will  bum  with  a  bright  flame, 
and  IS  used  by  the  natives  as  a  candle.  The  oil  has  many 
uses.  —  Candle  power  (/*//a/-y///.l,  illuminating  power,  as  of 
a  lamp,  or  gas  tiaine,  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  light  of  a 
standard  ciindle.  —Electric  candle,  a  modification  of  the 
electnc  arc  lamp,  iu  which  the  carbon  rods,  instead  of 
beine  placed  end  to  end,  are  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
at  a  distance  suitable  for  tlie  formnti'in  nf  the  arc  at  the 
tip; -called  also,  from  tb.- nanir.,f  the  iii\.'i,tMr.  Jahioch- 
knjj  ca7idle.  —  ExcommuEication  by  Inch  of  candle,  a  form 
of  excommunication  in  whidi  the  oltender  is  allowed 
time  to  repent  only  while  a  candle  bums.  —  Not  worth 
the  candle,  not  worth  the  cost  or  trouble.  —  Ruah  candle, 
a  candle  made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes,  peeled  except 
on  one  side,  and  dipped  in  grease.  —  Bale  by  Inch  of  can- 
dle, an  auction  in  wliicli  pi-rsons  are  allowed  to  I'id  only 
till  a  small  pice-  of  <  .imHe  bums  out.  —  Standard  candle 
iPhoJom.),  a  special  form  of  candle  employed  as  a  stand- 
ard in  pliotometric  measurements ;  usuallv,  a  candle  of 
spermaceti  so  [constructed  as  to  bum  at  the  rate  of  r_'i» 
grains,  or  7.8  grams,  per  hour. —To  curse  by  beU,  book, 
and  candle.    See  under  Bell. 

Can'dle-ber'ry  tree'  (kSn'd'l-b^r'ry  tre').  {Bot.)  A 
shrub  (the  Myrica  cerifera,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle), 
common  in  North  America,  the  little  nuts  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  greenifrh  wlute  wax,  which  was  fonnerly 
used  for  hardening  candles ;  —  also  called  boyherry  tree^ 
bnyherrij^  or  cnvdlrhprrij. 

Can'dle-bomb'  ( kan'd'l-bSm'  or  -biSmO,  n.  1.  A  small 
glass  bubble,  filled  with  water,  which,  if  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  bursts  by  expansion  of  steam. 

2.  A  pasteboard  shell  used  in  signaling.  It  is  filled 
with  a  composition  which  makes  a  brilliant  light  when  it 
exrilodes.  Farrow. 

Can'dle   coal'  (kol').    See  Cankel  coal, 

Can'dle-Hsli' (-iTshO,  n.  iZo'dl.)  (O  A  ma'ine  fish 
{Thaleirhtfnjx  I'acificus),  allied  to  the  smelt,  found  on 
the  north  Pacific  coast ;  —  called  slao  eulachon.  It  is  so 
oily  that,  when  dried,  it  may  te  u?ed  as  a  candle,  by 
drawing  a  uick  through  it.     (,^)  The  be.-^how. 

Gan'dle-hold'er(-hold'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
holds  a  candle  ;  also,  one  who  assists  another,  but  ia 
otherwise  not  of  importance.  Shak. 

Can'dle-light'  (kSn'd'l-UtO,  "•    The  light  of  a  candle. 

Never  went  by  candlelight  to  bed.  Dryden. 

Can'dle-mas  (-mos),  n.  [AS.  candelmsesse^  candel 
candle  +  mxsse  mass.]  The  second  day  of  February,  on 
wliich  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  —  so  called  because  the  candles  for  the 
altar  or  other  sacred  uses  are  blessed  on  that  day. 

Can'dle-Stick'  (-sttk'),  n.  [AS.  candel-sticca  ;  candel 
candle  +  sticea  stick.]  An  instrument  or  utensil  for 
supporting  a  candle. 

Gan'dle-wast'er  (-wast'er),  n.  One  who  consumes 
candles  by  being  up  late  for  study  or  dissipation. 

A  bookworm,  a  candlewaster.  B.  Jonson. 

Can'dOCk  (kSu'dok),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  can -\- dock  (the 
plant).  Cf.  G.  kannenkrant  horsetail,  lit.  "canweed."] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  in  rivers  ;  a  species  of 
Equisehim  ;  also,  the  yellow  frog  hly  (Xnphar  luteum). 

Gan'dor  (kSn'der),  7i.  [Written  also  candour.]  [L. 
candor,    fr.    candere :    cf.    F.  candeur.      See  Candid.] 

1.  Whiteness;  brightness;  (as  applied  to  moral  condi- 
tions) unsullied  purity  ;  innocence.     [Obs.] 

Xor  your  unquestioned  integrity 

Shall  e'er  be  suUifd  with  one  taint  or  spot 

That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candor.  Jfassinger. 

2.  A  disposition  to  treat  subjects  with  fairness :  free- 
dom from  prejudice  or  disguise ;  frankness ;  sinceritj". 

Attribute  superior  eagacity  and  candor  to  those  who  held  that 
Bide  of  the  question.  M'/ieicdl. 

Gan'droy  (kSn'droi),  n.  A  machine  for  spreading 
out  cotton  cloths  to  prepare  them  for  printing. 

Gan'dy  (kSn'dy ),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Candied  f-dTd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Candying.]  [F.  candir  (cf.  It.  candire, 
Sp.  azucar  cande  or  candi),  fr.  Ar.  <1-  Pers.  gand.  fr.  Skr. 
khanda  piece,  sugar  in  pieces  or  lumps,  fr.  khajjd,  khad, 
to  break.]  1.  To  conserve  or  boil  in  sugar;  as,  to  candy 
fruits  ;  to  candy  ginger. 

2.  To  make  sugar  crystals  of  or  in ;  to  form  into  a 
mass  resembling  candy  ;  as,  to  candy  sirup. 

3.  To  incrust  with  sugar  or  with  candy,  or  with  that 
which  resembles  sugar  or  candy. 

Tho^e  frosts  that  winter  brings 
Which  canity  every  preen.  Drayion. 
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Can'd7  (kSn'dy),  v.  i.  l.  To  have  sugar  crystals  form 
in  or  on ;  as,  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  candy  after  a 
time. 

2.  To  be  formed  into  candy ;  to  solidify  in  a  caudylike 
form  or  mass, 

Can'dy,  n.  [F.  candi.  See  Candy,  v.  i.!  A  more  or 
less  solid  article  of  confectionery  made  by  Doiling  sugar 
or  molasses  to  the  desired  consistency,  and  then  crystal- 
lizing, molding,  or  working  it  into  the  required  shape.  It 
is  often  flavored  orcolored,and  sometimes  contains  fruit, 
nuts,  etc. 

li  Can'dy,  n.  [Mahratta  hhandl^  Tamil  handi.'\  A 
weight,  at  Madras  500  pounds,  at  Bombay  5G0  pouuds. 

Can'dy-tUft'  (-tuff),  n.  (But.)  An  annual  plant  of 
the  genus  Tberis^  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  name  was 
originally  given  to  the  /.  umbellata,  first  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Candia. 

Cane  (kan),  n,  [OE.  cffne,  canne,  OF.  cmie^  F.  canne, 
L.  canna^  fr.  Gr.  Kawa,  Kdvvq;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin; 
cf.  Heb.  qaneh  reed.    Cf.  Canister,  Canon,  1st  Cannon.] 

1.  {Bot.)  (o)  A  name  given  to  several  peculiar  palms, 
species  of  Calamus  a.i\(\  Z'^»JO?ioro;35,  having  very  long, 
smooth  flexible  stems,  commonly  called  rattans,  {b)  Any 
plant  with  long,  hard,  elastic  stems,  as  reeds  and  bam- 
boos of  many  kinds;  also,  the  sugar  cane,  (c)  Stems  of 
other  plants  are  sometimes  called  canes ;  as,  the  canes  of 
a  raspberry. 

Like  light  canes,  that  first  rise  big  and  brave.    B.  Jonson. 
i^^^  In  the  Southern  United  States  great  cane,  is  the 
Arimdinaria  macrospermay  and  smalt  cane  is  ^-1.  tecta. 

2.  A  walking  stick ;  a  staff ;  —  so  called  because  orig- 
inally made  of  one  of  the  species  of  cane. 

Stir  the  fire  with  your  master's  cane.  Stoft. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.    [^.] 

Jiid^elike  thou  silt' st,  \<^  praise  or  to  arraign        * 
The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cam:.  Dryden. 

4.  A  local  European  measure  of  length.    See  Cantia. 
Cane  borer  {ZooL),  a  beetle  (Oberen  bimaculafa)  which, 

in  the  larval  state,  bores  into  the  pith  and  destroys  the 
canes  or  stalks  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  etc.  —  Cane 
mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  sugar  canes,  for  the  maiiufacture 
of  sugar.  —  Cane  trash,  the  crushed  stalks  and  other  refuse 
of  sugar  cane,  used  for  fuel,  etc. 

Cane  (kan),  v.  t.  [_imp.  &  p.  p.  Caned  (kand) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Caning.]     1.  To  beat  with  a  cane.     Macaula;/. 

2.  To  make  or  furnish  with  cane  or  rattan;  as,  to  ctnie 
chairs. 

CaneHsrake'  (-brakO,  n.   A  thicket  of  canes.  Ellicott. 

Caned  (kand),  a.  [Cf.  L.  canus  white.]  Filled  with 
white  flakes ;  mothery  ;  —  said  of  vinegar  when  contain- 
ing mother.     IPi'OIK  kng."}  Jlalliivell. 

II  Ca-nel^a  (ka-nSl'la),  n.  [LL.  (OE.  canel,  cayiel/e, 
cinnamon,  fr.  F.  cannelle),  dim.  of  L.  caniia  a  reed. 
Canella  is  so  called  from  the  shape  of  tlie  rolls  of  pre- 
pared bark.  See  Can-e.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Canellacesp^  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

C^^  The  principal  species  is  Canella  nlbn^  and  its  bark 
is  a  spice  and  drug!  exported  under  the  names  of  wild 
cinnniii07i  and  ivhitewood  bark. 

Ca-nes'cent  (ka-n6s'sient),  a.  [L.  canescens,  p.  pr.  of 
canescere,  v,  inchoative  of  canere  to  be  white.]  Growing 
white,  or  assuming  a  color  approaching  to  white. 

Can'  hook'  (kSn'  hook-').  A  device  consisting  of  a 
short  rope  with  flat  hooks  at  each  end,  for  hoisting  casks 
or  barrels  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

II  Ca-nic'U-la  ^ka-nTk'u-la),  n,  [L.  canicula,  lit.,  a  lit- 
tle dog,  a  dim.  of  canis  dog  :  cf.  F.  canicide-l  {Astron.) 
The  Dog  Star ;  Sirius. 

Ca-nic'U-lar  (ka-nik'u-ler),rt.  [ti.canicnlaria:  cf.  F. 
caniculaire.}  Pertaining  to,  or  measured  by,  the  rising 
of  the  Dog  Star. 

Canicular  days,  the  dog  days.  See  Dog  days.  —  Canicular 
year,  tin-  Kgyptiaii  year,  computed  from  one  heliacal  ris- 
mg  uf  the  Dug  Star  to  another. 

Can'1-cnle  fkSnnf-kul),  n.     Canicula.  Addison. 

Ca-ni'nal  (ka-ni'nal),  a.     See  Canine,  a. 

Ca-nine'  (ka-nin'),  a.  [L,  canijtusy  fr.  canis  dog:  cf. 
F.  cnnin.  See  Hound.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
family  Canidse,  or  dogs  and  wolves ;  having  the  nature 
or  qualities  of  a  dog  ;  like  that  or  those  of  a  dog. 

2.  {Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pointed  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  incisors. 

Canine  appetite,  a  morbidly  voracious  appetite  ;  bulimia. 
—  Canine  letter,  the  letter  r.  See  R.  —  Canine  madness, 
hydrophobia.  —  Canine  tooth,  a  tooth  situated  between  the 
incisor  and  bicuspid  teeth,  ho  called  because  well  devel- 
oped in  dogs;  usually,  the  third  tooth  from  the  front  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  ;  an  eyetooth,  or  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Ca-nine',  n.     (Annt.)  Acaninn  tooth. 

llCa'niS  (ka'nTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Canes  (-nez).  [L.,  a  dog.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous  manmials,  of  the  family 
CanidiE,  including  tho  dogs  and  wolves, 

II  CanlB  major  ]L.,  larger  dogl.  a  constellation  to  the 
southeast  of  Onon,  containing  Sirius  or  the  Dog  St^ir. — 
II  CanlB  minor  [L.,  smaller  dog],  a  constellation  I'l  the  cast 
of  Orion,  containing  Procyou,  a  star  of  the  first  miigui- 
tude. 

Gan'ls-ter  ("kSnTfl-ter),  n.  [L.  canistrum 
a  banket  woven  from  reeds,  Gr.  Kavatrrpov.,  fr. 
itarTj,  jcavfa,  reed  :  cf.  F.  canustre.  See 
Cane,  and  cf.  Canaster.]  1.  A  hiuuII  bas- 
ket of  ruahes,  reeds,  or  willow  twigs,  etc. 

2.  A  ftinall  box  or  case  for  holding  tea, 
coffee,  etc.  n^-, 

3-  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  case  shot  for  can-  VKl 

Tion,  in  wiiich  a  numlwr  of  load  or  iron  Cnnieicr  (.l/r7.), 
ballR  in  layers  are  inclosed  in  a  cane  with  part  of  cane 
fining  the  gun;-caUcd  also  canister  ^,V'w"  SK/" 

Sh'it. 

Gan'kor  fkSnTter),  n.  [OE.  ranker,  cnncre,  AS.  can- 
cer (akin  to  D.  k/nikrr,  OIIO.  rhnnrluir),  fr.  L.  cancer  a 
cancer;  or  if  a  native  word,  cf.  Or.  yoyvpos  excrescence 


on  trees,  yayypatva  gangrene.  Cf.  also  OF.  canere,  7. 
chancre,  fr.  L,.  cancer.     See  Cangee,  and  cf.  Chancre.] 

1.  A  corroding  or  sloughing  ulcer;  esp.  a  spreading 
gangrenous  ulcer  or  collection  of  ulcers  in  or  about  the 
mouth  ;  —  called  also  water  canker,  canker  of  the  mouth, 
and  noma. 

2.  Anything  which  corrodes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

The  cankers  of  envy  and  faction.  Temple. 

3.  {Hort.)  A  disease  incident  to  trees,  causing  the  bark 
to  rot  and  fall  off. 

4.  {Far.)  An  obstinate  and  often  incurable  disease  of 
a  horse's  foot,  characterized  by  separation  of  the  horny 
portion  and  the  development  of  fungoid  growtlis ;  —  usu- 
ally resulting  from  neglected  thrush. 

5-  A  kind  of  wild,  worthless  rose  ;  the  dog-rose. 
Ti  nut  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
Ami  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke.      Shak. 
Black  canker.    See  under  Black. 
Can'ker  (kSuHier),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Cankered 
(-kerd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cankering.]     1.  To  affect  as  a 
canker  ;  to  eat  away  ;  to  corrode  ;  to  consume. 

No  lapse  of  raoons  can  ca/der  Love.        Tenni/soru 

2.  To  infect  or  pollute  ;  to  corrupt.  Addison. 

A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate.    Herbert. 

Canter,  ?'.  i.     1.  To  w\aste  away,  grow  rusty,  or  be 

oxidized,  as  a  mineral.     lObs."] 

Silvering  will  euUy  and  canker  more  than  gilding.    Bacon. 
2.  To  be  or  become  diseased,  or  as  if  diseased,  with 
canker ;  to  grow  corrupt ;  to  become  venomous. 

Deceit  and  cantered  malice.  Dnjden. 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
St»  his  mind  canLers.  Sltak. 

CanTier-bit'  (k3n'ker-biV),  a.  Eaten  out  by  canker, 
or  as  by  canker.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Can'ker  bloom'  (blobm')-  The  bloom  or  blossom  of 
the  wild  rose  or  dog-rose.  i*Shak. 

Gan'ker  blOS'som  (blGs'sum).  That  which  blasts  a 
blossom  as  a  canker  does.     lObs.'} 

O  me  !  you  iugsrter  I  you  canJ^er  blossom .' 

You  thief  ot  Love  I  .'yhak. 

Can'kered  (-kerd),  a,     1.  Affected  with  canker ;  as, 

cankered  mouth. 

2.  Afferti:-d  mentally  or  morally  as  with  canker ;  sore  ; 
eiivfiiniinMl ;  malignant;  fretful;  ill-natured.  "  A  can- 
kerrd  L'l'aiidain's  will."  Shak. 

Can'kered-ly,  adv.     Fretfidly  ;  spitefully. 

Canter  Jly'  (kSn'ker  fli')-    A  fly  that  preys  on  fruit. 

Can'ker-ous  (-lis),  a.  Affecting  like  a  canker.    "  C<ni- 

kerous  shackles."  Thomson. 

Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change.     Wordsicorlh. 

Canter  rash'  (rfehO-  {Med.)  A  form  of  scarlet 
fever  characterized  by  ulcerated  or  putrid  sore  throat. 

Canter-worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  {Zo6l.)  The  larva  of 
two  species  of  geometrid 
moths  which  are  very  in- 
jurious to  fruit  and  shade 
trees  by  eating,  and  often 
entirely  destroying,  the 
foliage.  Other  similar  lar* 
v:e  are  also  caUed  canker- 
worms. 

C;^^™'  The  autumnal  spe- 
cies {Anisopten/.r  pometa- 

r/V/)  becomes  adult  late  in  _     ,  ,  ,         . 

autumn  (after  frosts)  and  Cnnkerworm  (Imsoptcn/.r  pome- 
in\»intPT-  ThP  qnrinfr  <inp.  tarin).  a  Adult  male  moth  ;  '» 
cies  (^.  t'rnmM)  remains     f'V''^     ,1"^  '-^"P'^'    " 

in  the  ground  through  the  ^'^^^''-  ^^' 
winter,  and  matures  in  early  ."spring.  Both  have  winged 
males  and  wingless  females.  The  larv^  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  and  belong  to  the  family  of  measur- 
nig  worms  or  spanworms.  These  larv,-©  liatch  from  the 
eggs  w  hen  the  leaves  begin  to  expand  in  spring. 

Can'ker-y  (-J),  a.     1-  Like  a  canker ;  full  of  canker. 

2.  Surly ;  sore  ;  malignant. 

llCan'na  (kan'na),  71,  [It.]  A  measure  of  length  in 
Italy,  varying  from  six  to  seven  feet.     See  Cane,  4. 

II  Can'na  (kSn'na),  n.  [L.,  a  reed.  See  Cane.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  tropic;il  plants,  with  large  leaves  and  often 
with  showy  flowers.  The  Indian  shot  {C.  J7idica)  is 
found  in  gardens  of  the  northern  United  States. 

Gan'na-bene  (-ben),  ji.  [From  Cannabis.]  {Chem.) 
A  cnlurh-.sy  nil  obtained  from  hemp  by  distillation,  and 
possi-ssing  its  intoxicating  properties. 

Can'na-bin  (-bin),  ;;.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  resin  ex- 
tracti.-d  from  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa,  variety  Indica). 
The  narcotic  effects  of  hasheesh  are  due  to  this  resin. 

Can'na-blne  (-bin),  a.  [L.  cannabinus.'}  Pertaining 
to  hemp;  hempen,    [i?.]  BaHwj. 

II  Can'na-bls  (-bis),  n.  [L.,  hemp.  See  Canvas.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  a  single  species  belonging  to  the  order 
Urtivaceic  ;  hemp. 

Cannabis  Indica  (Tn'dT-kA),  the  Indian  hemp,  a  powerful 
narcotic,  now  considered  a  variety  of  the  common  hemp. 

Gan'nel  coal'  (k.ln'nCl  kol').  [Corrupt,  fr.  candle 
coal .  ]  A  kind  of  mineral  coal  of  a  black  color,  sufficient- 
ly liard  and  snlid  to  bo  cut  and  polished.  It  burns  read- 
ily, witli  a  clear,  yellow  Hame,  and  on  this  account  lias 
been  used  as  a  suhstitute  for  candles. 

Can'ner-y  (kilu'ner-y),  n.  A  place  where  the  buslne-ss 
of  cainiing  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  is  carried  on.     \^V.  6".] 

Oan'nl-bal  (kjln'nT-b'?l),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cannibalr.  Co- 
lumbus, in  a  letter  to  tho  Spanish  monarrhs  written  in 
Oct.,  I4'J8,  nuMitions  that  the  people  of  Hayti  lived  in 
great  fear  of  tlic  CnribaUs  (equivalent  to  K.  Caribbees), 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  Antilles;  which  form  of 
the  name  wa.s  afterward  cliaiiged  into  NL.  Canibalrs, 
in  order  to  express  more  forcibly  their  character  by  a 
word  intelligible  through  a  Latin  root,  "  propter  rabieni 
catiinam  anthroi>ophat;(>runi  k"'ntiH.'*  The  Curlbbces  call 
themselves,  in  tlicfr  own  lungimge,  Calinaijn,  (^arinatjo, 
Callijionam,  anil,  abbreviated,  f'alina,  signifying  a  brave, 
from  which  CoIuinbuH  forined  his  ('arib<drs.]     A  lunuan 


Muzzle  -  loading  Cannon.  A  Formerly 
called  Cascabel  ;  B  First  Reenforee  :  C 
Second  Reenforce  ;  D  Chase  :  E  Swell  of 
Muzzle;  F  Trunnion;  ir  Rimbase  ;  a 
Ease  ring  ;  b  Ease  of  Breech  ;  c  Cascabel  ; 
d  Muzzle  ;  e  Chamber ;  ed  Bore. 


being  that  eats  human  flesh ;  honcc,  any  animal  that 
devours  its  own  kind.  Darwin. 

Gan'nl-bal  (kSu'ut-bffl),  a.  Relating  to  cannibals  or 
cannibalism.     "  Cannibal  terror."  Burke. 

Can'nl-bal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cannibalisme.^ 
The  act  or  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  hy  mankind. 
Hence  :  Jlurderous  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  Burke. 

Can'nl-bal-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 
"  An  he  bad  l>een  cannibal/}/  given."  Shak. 

Can'ni-kin  (-kin),  n.  [Caw  -f-  -/.m.]  A  small  can  or 
drinking  vessel. 

Can'ni-ly,  adv.  In  a  canny  manner.  [^.V.  of  Eng.  & 
Scot.^ 

Gan'nl-ness,  w.  Caution  ;  crafty  management.  [.V* 
of  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Gan'non  (kSn'nun),  n. ;  pi.  Cannons  (-nunz),  collect- 
ively Cannon.  [F.  canon,  fr.  L.  carina  reed,  pipe,  tube. 
See  Cane.  ]  1.  A  great  gun  ;  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  artil- 
lery; a  firearm  ;--^' .-  ^■■■,-c-g^ o-— 

for  discharging   ;  '  ' 

heavy  shot  with 

great  force.  Q^  b  \  \ 

C^^  Cannons 
are  made  of  va- 
rious materials, 
as  iron,  brass, 
bronze,  and 
steel,  and  of  va- 
rious sizes  and 
shapes  with  re- 
spect to  the  spe- 
cial service  for  which  they  are  intended,  as  siege,  sea* 
coast,  naval,  field,  or  moimtam,  guns.  They  always  ai>- 
proach  more  or  less  nearly  to  a  cylindrical  form,  being 
usually  thicker  toward  the  breeeh  than  at  the  muzzle. 
Formerly  they  were  cast  hollow,  afterwards  they  were 
cast  solid,  and  bored  out.  The  cannon  now  most  in 
use  for  the  armament  of  war  vessels  and  for  seacoast 
defense  consists  of  a  foreed  steel  tube  reinforced  with 
massive  steel  rings  shrunk  upon  it.  Howitzers  and  mor- 
tars are  sometimes  called  cannon.    See  Gun. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  piece  carried  by  a  re- 
volving shaft,  on  which  it  may,  however,  revolve  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  {Prijitinr/)  A  kind  of  type.    See  Canon. 

Cannon  ball,  strictly,  a  round  solid  missile  of  stone  or 
iron  made  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon,  but  now  often 
ai>i>Iied  to  a  missile  of  any  shape,  whether  soUd  or  hol- 
low, made  for  cannon.  Elongated  and  cylindrical  missiles 
are  sometimes  called  bolts ;  lioUow  ones  charged  with 
explosives  are  properly  called  sliells.— Ca-nnon  bullet,  a 
cannon  ball.  [Obs.]  —  Caimon  cracker,  a  fire  cracker  of 
large  size.  —  Cannon  lock,  a  de\ice  for  firing  a  caimon  by 
a  percussion  priinrr .  —  Cannon  metal.  See  Gun  metal.  — 
Cannon  pinion,  the  lyintoii  on  the  minute  hand  arbor  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  whieh  drives  the  hand  but  permits  it  to 
be  moved  in  setting.  —  Cannon  proof,  impenetrable  by 
cajmon  balls.  —  Cannon  shot,  {o)  A  cauuou  ball,  (b)  The 
range  of  a  cannon. 
Can'non,  ii.  S:  v.  {Billiards)  See  Carom.  lEng.'] 
Gan'non-ade'  (k3n'nun-ad'),  Ji.  [F.  canonnadc ;  cf. 
It.  cunnonata.']  1.  The  act  of  discharging  cannon  and. 
throwing  balls,  shells,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
an  army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort; — usually^ 
an  attack  of  some  continuance. 

A  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  whole  circle  of 
batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  I'rcscott.. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loud  noise  like  a  cannonade  ;  a  booming. 

Blue  Waldcn  rolls  its  cannonade.  Emerson. 

Can'non-ade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Cannonaded;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cannonading.]  To  attack  with  heavy  artil- 
lery ;  to  batter  with  cannon  shot. 

Gan'non-ade',  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon ;  as,  thd- 
army  cannonaded  all  day. 

Gan'non  bone'  (bon').    {Anat.)  See  Canon  bone, 

Gan'noned  (-nund),  a.  Furnished  with  cannon.  [Po- 
ctit-]     "Gibraltar's  cannoned  .steep."  3T.  Arnold. 

Can'non-eer^  1  (-nun-er'),  n.   [F.  canonnier.']    A  maa 
Can'^non-ler'  )     w  lio  manages,  or  fires,  cannon. 
Gan^non-eer^lng,  n.    The  use  of  cannon.  Burke, 

Can'non-ry  (-ry),  n.    Cannon,  collectively;  artillery. 
The  ringing  of  bells  and  roaring  of  coHnonry  proclaimed  his 
CoUf-L'  through  the  country.  W.  Irriii'j. 

Can'not  (kiln'not).  [Taritobeable-f  mp/.]  Am,  is». 
or  arc,  not  able  ;  —  written  either  as  one  word  or  two. 

Can'nu-la  (kSn'nu-li),  n.  [L.  cannnla  a  small  reed, 
dim,  of  canna  a  reed,  tube.]  {Surg.)  A  small  tube  of 
metal,  wood,  or  India  rubber,  used  for  various  purposes,, 
esp.  for  injecting  or  withdrawing  fluids.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  a  trocar.     [Written  also  camdn.'] 

Can'nu-lar  (kSn'nu-ler),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
tulio  ;  tuliidar.     [Written  also  canular."] 

Can'nu-la'ted(-la  ted).  (/.  Hollow;  affordingapassage 
threuuli  its  interior  length  for  wire,  thread,  ote.  ;  as,  a 
cannulntril  (suture)  needle.     [Written  also  cauulnted.] 

Can'ny,  Can'niO  (-nj)»  "■  [Cf.  Icel.  ksrnn  skilled, 
learned,  or  E.  cimny.  Cf.  Keen.]  l^'orth  of  Eng.  &, 
Sent.']     1.  Artful;  cvnming;  shrewd;  wary. 

2.  Skillful;  knowing;  capable.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Cautious  ;  prudent ;  safe.  Ramsay. 

4.  Having  pleasing  or  useful  qualities;  gentle.    Bums. 

5.  Reputed  to  have  magical  powers.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
No  canny,  not  safe  ;  not  fortunate  ;  unpropitlous.  [.5co/.J 
Ca-noe'  (ki'i-nob').  n. ;  pi.  Canoes  (-no6z').     [Sp.  ca- 

noa,  fr,  Caribbean  candoa.]  1.  A  boat  used  by  rude  na- 
tions, formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  ti*ee,  excavated,  by  cut- 
ting or  burning,  into  a  suitable  shape.  It  is  propelled  by 
a  paddlo  or  paddles,  or  sometimes  by  sails,  and  lias  no 
rudder. 


rudder,  ^w 

the     llimt    of    one  f--*/^*!*^ 

tree,  called  tho  ea-  \        f       7 

HOC.  Iiaiei<}U.     ^ ~ 


2.  A  boat  made 


Indinn  Cnnoc. 


of  bark  or  skins,  used  by  savagc«. 

A  birch  cano<\  with  paddles,  rising,  falling,  on  tlie  wnter 

/.nna'«H0W. 


21e,  aen&tc,   cAro.   &m,    arm,   &ak,   final,   i^U;     uve,   event,   vnd,    fOrn,   recent i     See,   idea,   lUj     Sid,   &boy,   dx%,   Add*, 
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3.  A  Iit,'lit  pleasure  boat,  especially  desicned  for  use 
by  one  who  goBB  alone  vipun  long  excursionH,  iucludiiiK 
|)Oit;ij^eB.  It  is  propelled  by  a  paddle,  or  by  a  amall  aail 
iitUichod  to  a  temporary  luabt. 


Oa-noe'  (ka-nuoQ,  r.  i.    [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Cakoed  (-nood') ; 

(•uou'lin;).']     To   manage  a 

,  or  voyago  in  a  canoe. 


?>■  J)]'.  &  vb.  11.  Canoeinq  I 


Aa 


Ga  noe'lng,  n.     The  act  or  art  of  uning  a  canoe. 

Ganoe'lst  (k;Vnoo'tst),  n.     A  eanoenian. 

Ca-noe'man  (k;Vnoo'nmn),  n. :  }il.  Canoemen  (-men). 
One  who  uses  a  canoe  ;  one  who  travels  in  a  canoe. 
CabiuB  and  clearings  greeted  tlic  eye  of  tlie  pubbuig  uimorman. 

I'arKinan. 

Gannon  (kSn'un),  n.  [OK.  canon,  cnnomi^  AS.  canon 
rule  (cf.  F.  canon,  LL.  canon,  and,  for  Bense  7,  F.  cha- 
no'uie,  LL.  canonicus),  fr.  L. canon  a  measuring  line, rule, 
niodi-l,  fr.  Gr,  Kavuiv  rule,  rod,  fr.  (canj,  Kai-vr^,  reed.  See 
Ca«e,  aud  cf .  Canonical.]     1.  A  law  or  rule. 

Or  that  the  Everlastiiij:  had  not  fixed 

llis  ranon  'fraiiist  scll-sUiii;;lilor.  Shtik. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  en- 
acted by  a  council  and  confirmed  l»v  :,he  popo  or  tlie  bov- 
ereigu  ;  a  decision,  regulation,  code,  or  constitution  made 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Various  canons  which  were  mudc  in  councila  held  in  the  =ee- 
omi  century.  JlouL. 

3.  Tiie  collection  of  books  received  as  genuine  Holy 
Scriptures,  called  the  sacred  cano7i,  or  general  rule  of 
moral  aud  religious  duty,  given  by  inspiration ;  the  Bible  ; 
also,  anyone  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  See  Canonical 
honks,  under  Canonical,  //. 

4.  In  monasteries,  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  a  re- 
ligious order. 

6  A  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  and  canonized 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

6.  A  member  of  a  cathedral  chapter ;  a  person  who 
possesses  a  prebend  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

7-  {Mus.)  A  music.ll  composition  in  wliich  the  voices 
begin  one  after  another,  at  regular  intervals,  successively 
taking  up  the  same  subject.  It  either  winds  up  with  a 
coda  (tailpiece),  or,  as  each  voice  finishes,  commences 
anew,  thus  forming  a  perpetual  fugue  or  round.  It  is 
the  strictest  form  of  imitation.     See  Imitation. 

8.  (Print.)  The  largest  size  of  type  having  a  specific 
name  ; —  so  called  from  having  biten  used 
for  printing  the  canons  of  the  churcli 

9.  The  part  of  a  bell  by  which  it  is 
suspended  ;  — called  also  ear  and  shank 
[See  liftisf.  of  Bell.]  Knight. 

10.  (/)'(7/(V/r(f5^  See  Carom.  Canon  Type. 

ApoBtoUcal  canons.  See  under  Apostolical.  —  Augus- 
tlnian  canons.  Black  canons.  See  under  Augustinian.  — 
Canon  capitular.  Canon  residantiary,  a  resident  member  of  a 
cathedral  chapter  uUiring  a  j^it  <iv  tlie  wliole  of  the  vear). 

—  Canon  law.  See  imder  Law.  —  Canon  of  the  Mass  (R.  C. 
C/i.),  that  part  of  the  mass,  IVjllowini;  the  Sanctus,  which 
never  changes.  —  Honorary  canon,  a  canon  who  neither 
lived  in  a  monastery,  nor  kept  the  canonical  hours.  — 
Minor  canon  (C/i.  (/£■«{/.),  one  who  has  been  admitted  to 
a  cliapter,  but  has  not  yet  received  a  preben<l.  -  Regular 
canon  (/i.  t'.  Ch.),  one  who  hvedin  a  couvcntinl  rdminu- 
nity  and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin  ;  a  lUafk  canon. 

—  Secular  canon.  Lay  canon  (A".  C.  C7i.),  one  who  did  uot 
live  in  a  monastery,  but  kept  the  hours. 

II  Ga-Hon'  (ka-nySn' ;  anglicized  kitn'yun),  n.  [Sp.,  a 
tube  or  hollow,  fr.  caTia.  reed,  fr.  L.  cannn.  See  Cane.] 
A  deep  gorge,  ravine,  or  gulch,  between  high  and  steep 
banks,  worn  by  water  courses.    [Mexico  &  Western  U.  S.'\ 

Gan'on  bit'  (kSn'un  bit')-  [F.  canon,  fr.  L.  cano7i  a 
rule.]    That  part  of  a  bit  wliich  is  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 

Gannon  bone'  (bon').  [F.  canon,  fr.  L.  canon  a  rule. 
See  Canon.]  {Anat.)  The  shank  bone,  or  great  bone 
above  the  fetlock,  in  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  tlie  horse 
and  allied  animals,  corresponding  to  the  middle  metacar- 
pal or  metatarsal  bone  of  most  mammals.     See  Horse. 

Gan'on-ess  (kau'un-5s),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  c(nHmissa.'\  A 
woman  who  holds  a  canonry  in  a  conventual  chapter. 

Kegiilar  canonesB,  one  bound  by  tlie  vnwof  poverty,  and 
observing  a  strict  rule  of  life.  —  Secular  canoncHs.  one  al- 
lowed to  hold  private  property,  and  bound  only  by  vows 
of  chastity  and  obedience  so  long  as  she  chose  to  remain 
iu  the  chapter. 

Ga-non'lc  (ka-non'Tk),  |  a.     [L.  canonicns,  LL.  cnno- 
Ga-non'ic-al  (-I-kal),     (     nivalis,  fr.  L.  anion  :  cf.  F. 
canonique.     See  Canon.]    Of  or  pi*rt.T,iuing  to  a  canon  ; 
established  by,  or  according  to,  a  canon  or  canons.   "  The 
oath  of  canonical  obedience."  Hallam. 

Canonical  books,  or  Canonical  Scriptures,  those  books 
which  are  declared  by  the  canons  of  tlie  church  to  be  of 
divine  inspiration  ; —called  collectively //le  canon.  The 
Roman  Cathohc  Church  holds  as  canonical  several  books 
which  Protestants  reject  as  apocryphal.  —  Canonical  epis- 
tloB.  an  appellation  given  to  the  epistles  called  also  ijen- 
eral  or  catholic.    See  Catholic  rptstle.t,  under  Catholic. 

—  Canonical  form  {Mafh.),  the  simplest  or  most  symmet- 
rical fonn  to  which  all  functions  of  the  same  class  can  be 
reduced  without  loss  of  generality.  —  Canonical  hours,  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  the  day,  fixed  bv  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion  ; 
also,  certam  portions  of  the  Breviary,  to  be  used  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day.  In  England,  this  name  is  also  given 
to  the  hours  from  S  a.  m.  to  a  p.  m.  (formerly  ,s  a.  m.  to 
12  M.)  before  and  after  which  marriage  can  not  be  le- 
cally  performed  in  any  parish  churcli.—  Canonical  letters, 
lettPrs  of  several  kinds,  formerly  given  bv  a  bishop  to 
traveling  clergymen  or  laymen,  to  show  that  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  rnniniiuiion,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  heretics.  —  Canonical  life,  t}it- method  or  rule  of 
living  prescribed  by  the  amiriit  rj.rK'v  who  lived  in  com- 
EDumty ;  a  course  of  living  irrsrrili.'.l  for  tlie  clergy,  less 
rigid  than  the  monastic,  and  more  restrained  than  the 
Becular,  —  Canonical  obedience,  submission  to  the  canons  of 
a  church,  especially  the  submission  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  their  bishops,  and  of  other  relif^ious  orders  to  tlieir 
superiors. — Canonical  punishmenta.  such  as  the  church 
may  inflict,  as  excomminiicntinii,  di'crad.ition.  penance, 
etc. —  Canonical  8ina(,-l7)c.  Vhiirvh)^  those  for  which  capital 


punishment  or  public  penance  decreed  by  the  canon  was 
nirticted.  a«  idolatry,  murder,  adultery,  heresy. 
Ga-noulc-al-ly  (kA-non'T-k^l-ly),  adv.    Inacanouical 

maiiiiL-r  ;  lucinding  to  the  cauonh. 

Ca-non^ic-al-aess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  canon- 
ical; canonicity.  liji.  liarnet. 

Ga-nonlc-alS  (-T-k«lz),  n.  pi.  Tlie  dress  ].rehcribed 
by  canon  to  be  worn  by  a  clergyman  when  olhciating. 
Sometimes,  any  dihtinctivc  professional  dress. 

Fun  canonicals,  the  complete  costume  of  an[offlciatiug 
clergyman  or  ecclesiastic. 

Ga-non'l-catO  (-T-kui ),  v.  [LL.  canonicatns  canonical : 
cf.  F.  ('•uionii-at.'j    Tin- iitUce  of  a  canon  ;  a  cinonry. 

Can'on-ic'1-ty  (kanTin-iHl-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  canonicite.'\ 
The  state  or  (luality  of  being  canonical ;  agreement  with 
tlie  canon. 

Gan'on-lst.  n.  [Cf.  K  mnoniste.']  A  professor  of  canon 
Law  ;  one  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  jiractice  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  tSoiit/i. 

Can' on- lactic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  can- 
oiii.it.     *'Tliis  f-antinistic  exposition."  MUton. 

Oan'on-1-za'tion  (-T-?.ii'Hliuii),  n.     [F.  canonisation.'] 

1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  The  final  iirocess  or  decree  (lollowing 
beatification)  by  whicli  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is 
placed  in  the  catalogue  (canon)  of  saints  aud  commended 
to  perpetual  veneration  and  invocation. 

Cmionizaliun  of  saints  wan  not  known  to  the  Christian  cliurch 
till  toward  the  iniUdle  of  tlif  tenth  century.  Jlook. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized  or  sainted. 
Gan'on-lze  (kSn'un-iz),  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Canonized 

(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canonizing.]  [¥.  canon iscr  av 
LL.  canonizarc,  fr.  L.  canon.  See  Canon.]  1.  {Eccl.) 
To  declare  (a  deceased  person)  a  saint ;  to  put  in  tlie  cat- 
alogue of  saints ;  as,  Thomas  a  Becket  w-as  canonized. 

2.  To  glorify  ;  to  exalt  to  tlie  highest  honor. 

Fame  in  time  to  coine  canonize  us.  Shak. 

3.  To  rate  as  inspired  ;  to  include  in  the  canon.     [R-'\ 
Gan'on-ry  (kan'un-rj),   n.  pi.  Canonries   C-rTz).      A 

benefice  or  prebend  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  ; 
a  right  to  a  place  in  chapter  and  to  a  portion  of  its  rev- 
enues ;  the  dignity  or  emoluments  of  a  canon. 

Can^on-ship,  n.    Canonry. 

Ca-nop'ic  (ka-n5p'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Canopus 
in  Kgypt ;  as,  the  Cnnojiic  vases,  used  in  embalming. 

II  Ga-no'pUS  (k;Vno'pus),  n.  [L.  Canopus,  ft.  Gr. 
Kai'ojTTos  a  town  of  Egypt.]  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  southeru  constellation  Argo. 

Can'o-py  (kJCn'A-pJ),  n.;  pi.  Canopies  (-pTz).     [OE. 
cau'ipif,  F.  canape  sofa,  OF.  conopee, 
conopeii,  conopieu,  canopy,  vail,  pa- 
vilion (cf.  It.  canope  canopy,  sofi) 
LL.  conopenin.  a  bed  with  mosquit 
curtains,  fr.  Gr.  KwvwTreioi',  fr.  (Coji  (uy 
gnat  ;   kJji'o?  cone  4"  ^^  face.     S 
Cone,  and    Optic]     1.    A  coveni  l. 
fixed  over  a  bed,  dais,  or  the  lik 
or  carried  on  poles  over  an  exalt    1 
personage  or  a  sacred  object,  et 
chiefly  as  a  mark  of  honor.     "■  Gol 
en  canopies  and  beds  of  state." 

Dryden 

2.  (Arch.)  (rf)  An  ornamental  pr 
jection,  over  a  door,  window,  uicl  e 
etc.     (b)  Also,  a  rooflike  covermg 
supported  on  pillars  over  an  altar  n 
statue,  a  fountain,  etc. 

Gan'O-^,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CAN' 
opiED  (-pid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v..  Canopying.]  To  cover 
with,  or  .as  with,  a  canopy.  '*  A  bank  with  ivy  can- 
opied.'''* _  Milton. 

Ga-no'rous  (kd-no'rus),   a.     [L.  canorus,  from  canor 

melody,  fr.  cancre  to  sing.]  Melodious  ;  musical.    "  Birds 

that  are  most  canorous.''^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  Ion?,  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter.    De  Quincey. 

Ca-no'rous-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  musical, 
lie  chnnsoB  llis  language  for  its  rich  canoroumcsis.    LoiccU. 

Can'stick'  (kan'stTk'),  n.    Candlestick,   [Obs.^  Shak. 

Gant  (kSnt),  n.  [OF.,  edge,  angle,  prob.  from  L. 
cnnihus  the  iron  ring  round  a  carriage  wheel,  awheel, 
Gr.  KavBo'i  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the  felly  of  awheel ;  rf. 
W.  cant  the  strake  or  tire  of  a  wheel.  Cf.  Canthus, 
Canton,  Cantle.]     1.  A  corner ;  angle;  niche.     [Obs.~\ 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Irene,  or 
Peace  :  slie  was  plucfd  iiloft  in  a  cant.  Ji.  Jomon. 

2-  An  outer  or  external  angle. 

3.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  or  vertical  line  ;  a 
slope  or  bevel ;  a  tilt.  Tottcn. 

4.  A  sudden  thrust,  push,  kick,  or  other  impulse,  pro- 
ducing a  bias  or  change  of  direction;  also,  the  bias  or 
turn  so  given  ;  as,  to  give  a  ball  a  cant. 

5.  {Coopering)  A  segment  forming  a  side  piece  in  the 
head  of  a  cask.  Knight. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  segment  of  the  rim  of  a  wooden  cog- 
wheel. Knight. 

7.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  to  support  the  bulkheads. 

Cant  frames,  Cant  timbers  {Nant.^,  timbers  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  ship,  rismg  obliquely  from  the  keel. 

Gant,  1'.  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cakted  ;  p.  2ir.  &  vb.  n. 
Canting.]  1.  To  incline ;  to  set  at  an  angle ;  to  tilt  over ; 
to  tip  upon  the  edge  ;  as,  to  ca?it  a  cask  ;  to  cant  a  ship. 

2.  To  give  a  sudden  turn  or  new  direction  to ;  as,  to 
cant  round  a  stick  of  timber  ;  to  cant  a  football. 

3.  To  cut  olf  an  angle  from,  as  from  a  square  piece  of 
timber,  or  from  the  head  of  a  bolt. 

Gant,  71,  [Prob.  from  OF.  cant,  F.  chant,  singing,  in 
.allusion  to  the  singing  or  whining  tone  of  voice  used  by 
beggars,  fr.  L.  cantus.  See  Chant.]  1.  An  affected, 
singsong  mode  of  speaking. 

2.  The  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  speech  in  any  sect, 

class,  or  occupation.  Goldsmith. 

The  cant  of  any  profession.  Jinnlen. 
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3.  The  use  of  rebgious  jdiraseology  without  under- 
standing or  sincerity;  cnipty,  solemu  apeecli,  implying 
what  is  uot  felt ;  hypocrisy. 

Thty  hhall  hear  no  cant  from  mc.    /'.  W.  JC(A>erlMm. 

4.  Vulgar  jargon;  slang;  the  secret  language  spoken 
by  gipsies,  thieves,  tramps,  or  beggars. 

Gant  (kint),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cant ;  affected  ;  vulgar. 

'['<•  introduce  and  multiply  rant  wordi*  in  the  moet  ruiriouB 

corrujjtujii  in  any  language.  .Swift. 

Cant,  V.  i.    1.  To  speak  in  a  whining  voice,  or  an 

afiected,  singsong  tone. 

2.  To  make  whining  pretensions  to  goodness;  to  talk 
with  an  affectation  of  religion,  philanthropy,  etc. ;  to 
practice  hypocrisy  ;  as,  a  canting  fanatic. 

The  rankest  rogue  that  ever  cmUtd.       iSruu.  tf  U. 

3.  To  use  pretentious  language,  barbarous  jargon,  or 
techuical  terms ;  to  talk  with  an  affectation  of  learning. 

The  doctor  hon-. 
Whrn  he  diecour^t-tli  o£  diKsection, 
Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta. 
The  nicRcricum  and  the  inejivnturicum, 
What  docH  he  else  but  cant  i  7i.  Jantan. 

That  uncouth,  affected  garb  of  epeech,  or  cand'nff  lanKuagc, 
if  1  may  bo  cull  it.  Up.  Saniicrson. 

Gant,  ".  [Prob.  from  OF.  cant,  equiv.  to  L.  quantum  ; 
cf.  F.  cncan,  fr.  L.  in  quantum,  i.  e.,  "  for  how  much  ?  "] 
A  call  for  bidders  at  a  pubhc  sale ;  an  auction.  "To  sell 
their  leases  by  cant.^'  Swift. 

Gant,  V.  t.  To  sell  by  auction,  or  bid  a  price  at  a  sale 
by  auction.     [/lrc/;«(t]  Siri/t, 

Can't  (kant).     A  colloquial  contraction  for  can  not. 

Can'tab  (kin'tSb),  n.  [Abbreviated  from  (.'antabrigt- 
an.]     A  Cantabrigian,     [CoUoq.'\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

I!  Can-taTai-le  (kan-ta'be-la),  a.  [It.,  fr.  cantare  to 
sing.]  {Mus.)ln  a  melodious,  Howing  style;  in  a  sing- 
ing style,  as  opposed  to  bravura,  rfcitativo,  or  pnrlando. 

II  Can-ta^l-le,  n.  (Mas.)  A  piece  or  passage,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  peculiarly  adapted  to  f-inging;  — 
sometimes  called  cantilena. 

Gan-ta'T)rl-an  (kSn-ta'brT-rtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cantaliria  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain. 

Can'ta-brlg'i-an  (kan'ta-brij'l-an),  n.  A  native  or 
rchJiUnt  of  Cambridge  ;  esp.  a  student  or  graduate  of  the 
univrr.sity  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Can'tadeup  (kSn'ta-loop),  n.    See  Cantaloupe, 

Can'ta-leVer  (kSn'ta-lSv'er),  n.  [Cant  an  external 
angle  +  lever  a  supporter  of  the  roof  timber  of  a  house.l 
[Written  also  cantalircr  and  cantilever.}  1.  (Arch.)  A 
bracket  to  support  a  balcony,  a  cornice,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Enrjiv.)  A  projecting  beam,  truss,  or  bridge  un- 
supported at  the  outer  end  ;  one  wliich  overhangs. 

Cantalever  bridge,  a  bridge  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
cantalever  is  applied.  It  is  usually  a  trussed  bridge,  com- 
posed of  two  portions  reaching  out  from  opposite  banks, 
and  supported  near  the  middle  of  their  own  lengtli  on 
piers  which  they  overhang,  thus  forming  cantalevers 
wliich  meet  over  the  space  to  be  spanned  or  sustain  a 
tiiird  portion,  to  complete  the  connection. 

Gan'ta-loupe  (kSn'ta-lo(>p),  n.  [F.  cantalortp.  It. 
cantalupo,  so  called  from  the  castle  of  Cantalupo,  in  the 
Marca  d'  Ancona,  in  Italy,  where  they  were  first  grown 
in  Europe,  from  seed  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Armenia.]  A  muskmelon  of  several  varieties,  having 
when  mature,  a  yellowish  skin,  and  flesh  of  a  reddish 
orange  color.     [Written  also  catifalciip.'] 

Can-tanlcer-GUS  (kSn-tSn'ker-iis),  a.  Perverse;  con- 
tentious; ugly;  malicious."  [Co//(>7.]  —  Can-tanTier- 
ous-Iy,  atiu.  —  Can-tan'ker-ous-ness,  n. 

The  cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt.       Tliackcray. 
Can'tar  (kSn'tar),  1  n.     [It.  cantaro  (in  sense  1), 

['  Can-ta'ro  (kan-ta'r6),  (      Sp.  cantaro  (iu  sense  2).] 

1.  A  weight  used  in  southern  Europe  and  the  East  for 
heavy  articles.  It  varies  in  different  localities  ;  thus,  at 
Rome  it  is  nearly  75  pounds,  in  Sardmia  nearly  94  pounds, 
in  Cairo  it  is  95  pounds,  iu  Syria  about  503  pounds. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  iu  Spain,  ranging  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  gallons.  Simmonds. 

HGan-ta'ta  (kan-ta'ta;  277),  n,  [It.,  fr.  cantare  to 
sing,  fr.  L.  cantare  intens.  of  canere  to  sing.]  (Mus.)  A 
poem  set  to  music  ;  a  musical  composition  comprising 
choruses,  solos,  interludes,  etc.,  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
dramatic  manner ;  originall}',  a  composition  for  a  single 
voice,  consisting  of  both  recitative  and  melody. 

Can-ta'tlon  (kSn-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  cantatio.'j  A  sing- 
ing.    [Ohs.]  Blount. 

Gant'a-to-ry  (kSnt'a-to-ry),  a.  Containing  cant  or 
alTectation  ;  whining  ;  singing,     [i?.] 

II  Can'ta-tri'ce  (kan'ti-tre'chS),  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A 
female  professional  singer. 

Gant'ed  (kSn'tSd),  a.  [From  2d  Cant.]  1.  Having 
angles  ;  as,  a  six  canted  bolt  liead  ;  a  canted  window. 

Canted  column  (Arch.),  a  column  polygonal  in  plan. 

2.  Inclined  at  an  angle  to  something  else;  tipped; 
sloping. 

Can-teen'  (kan-ten'),  n.  [F.  caniine  bottle  case,  can- 
teen (cf.  Sp.  &  It.  caritina  cellar,  bottle  case),  either 
coutr.  fr.  It.  canovettina,  dim.  of  canova  cellar,  or,  mora 
likely,  fr.  OF.  cant  comer.  It.  &  Sp.  canto.  See  let 
Cant.]  (Mil.)  1.  A  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying 
water,  liquor,  or  other  driuk.     [Written  also  cantineJ] 

(tr^^  In  the  English  service  the  canteen  is  made  of 
wood  and  holds  three  pints  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is 
usually  a  tin  flask. 

2-  The  sutler's  shop  in  a  garrison ;  also,  a  chest  con- 
taining culinary  and  other  vessels  for  officers, 

Gan'tel  (kSn'fl).  n.     See  Caktle. 

Can'ter  (kan'ter),  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  Canter- 
bury. See  f(7H/f r6«rv^a//o;9,  under  CANTEfiBunv.]  1.  A 
moderate  and  easy  gallop  adapted  to  pleasure  riding. 

[^^^  The  canter  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  pace,  at  first 
extremely  tiring  to  the  horse,  and  generally  only  to  be 
produced  in  him  by  the  restraint  of  a  powerliil  l>it.  which 
rompels  lum  to  throw  a  great  part  of  his  weight  on  his 
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haunches.  .  .  .  There  is  so  ^eat  a  variety  in  the  mode 
adopted  by  different  horses  for  performing  the  canter, 
that  no  single  description  will  aumce,  uor  indeed  is  it  easy 
...  to  define  any  one  ot  them.  /.  11.  Walsh. 

2.  A  rapid  or  easy  passing  over. 
A  rapiJ  canter  in  the  Times  over  all  the  topics.     Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Gan'ter  (kSn'ter),  V.  i.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Canteeed  (-terd) ; 
p-pr-  &  vb.  n.  Cantering.]    To  move  in  a  canter. 

Can'ter,  v.  t.  To  cause,  as  a  horse,  to  go  at  a  canter ; 
to  ride  (a  horse)  at  a  canter. 

Gant'er,  n.     1.  One  who  cants  or  whines ;  a  beggar. 

2.  One  who  makes  hypocritical  pretensions  to  good- 
ness ;  one  who  uses  canting  language. 

The  days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.    Macaulay. 

Can'ter-bur-y  (kan'ter-ber-ry),  n.  1.  A  city  in  Eng- 
land, giving  its  name  to  various  articles.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (primate  of  all  Eng- 
land), and  contains  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  formerly  made. 

2.  A  stand  with  divisions  in  it  for  holding  music,  loose 
papers,  etc. 

Canterbury  bell  (Hot.),  a  species  of  rampan>iM  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  cultivated  for  its  handsome  bell-shaped 
flowers.  —  Canterbury  gallop,  a  gentle  gallop  such  as  was 
used  bv  pilgrims  riduig  to  Canterbury  ;  a  canter.  —  Can- 
terbury" tale,  one  of  the  tales  which  Chaucer  puts  into  the 
moutlis  of  certain  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury.  Hence, 
any  tale  told  by  travelers  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Can-thai^l-dal  (kSn-thar'T-dol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  cantharides ;  containing  or  made  of  cantharides ;  as, 
canthari'hil  plaster. 

Can-Uiar'1-des  (-des),  n.  pJ.    See  Canthaeis. 

Gan-thar'1-dln  (kSn-thSr'T-dTn),  n.  {('hem.)  The  ac- 
tive printipl.'  of  the  cantharis,  or  Spanisli  fly,  a  vola- 
tile, acrid,  bitter  solid,  crystallizing  in  four-sided  prisma. 

Can'tha-ris  (kan'tha-rts),  n.  ;  pi. 
Cantharides  (kSn-thSr'T-dez).    [L.,  a 
kind  of  beetle,  esp.  the  Spanish  fly,  Gr. 
/coi'0aptV.]     {Zo'dl.)   A  beetle  {Lytta^ 
or  CunthariSy  vesicatoria),  having  an 
elongated  cylindrical  body  of  a  bril- 
liant   green    color,   and    a   nauseous 
odor ;  the  blister  fly  or  blister  beetle, 
of   the    apothecary; — also   called 
Sponish  fly.     Many  other  species  of 
Lyttfi,  used  for  the  same  purpose,        / 
take  the  same  name.    See  Blister  bee-     ■/ 
tie,  under  Blistee.     The  plural  form  Cantharis  (C.  vesica- 
is  usually  applied  to  the  dried  insects     toria).    Nat.  size, 
used  in  medicine. 

CanV  hook'  (kSnf  ho5k').  A  wooden  lever  with  a 
movable  iron  hook 

near  the   end  ;  —  ^ 

used    for  canting  »>^»'  ••..''  — 

or    turning    over 

heavy    logs,     etc.  Cant  Hook, 

[r.  .S'O     B'lrth'/l. 

Can'tho-plas'ty  (kSn'tho-plSs'tJ),  n.  [Gr.  Kav96<; 
comer  of  the  eye -]- nkdacretv  to  form.]  {Surg.)  The 
operation  of  forming  a  new  canthus,  when  one  has  been 
destroyed  by  injury  or  disease. 

II  Gan'thus  (-thus),  n.  ;  pi.  Canthi  (-thi).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (cai-^os-]  {Anai.^  The  comer  where  the  upper  and 
under  eyelids  meet  on  each  cide  of  the  eye. 

Can'tl-Cle  Ck3n'tT-k'l),  n. ;  pi.  Canticles  (-k'lz).  [L. 
canticultnn  a  little  song,  dim.  of  cai)ti<->nii  song.  fr.  can- 
ivs  a  singing,  fr.  canere  to  sing.  See  Chant.]  1.  A 
song  ;  esp.  a  little  song  or  hymn.     [Ohs.'\  Bacon. 

2.  ?;/.  The  Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  canto  or  division  of  a  poem.     [O65.]         Spenser. 

4.  A  psalm,  h>-mn,  or  passage  from  the  Bible,  ar- 
ranged for  chanting  in  church  service. 

Can'ti-coy  (k5n'tT-koi),  n.  [Of  American  Indian  ori- 
gin.]    A  sfn  ial  gathering;  usually,  one  for  dancing. 

Gan'tUe  f-tllj,  r,  (.     Same  as  Cantle,  v.  t. 

I!  Can'U-le'na  (kau'teda'na),  n.  [It.  &  L.]  (Mus.) 
See  Cantaeile. 

Gan'tl-lev  er  fkSn'tt-lSv'er),  n.   Same  as  Cantale\'er. 

Gan'tll-late  1  kSn'tTl-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  cantillatvs,  p.  p.  of 
caniillare  to  sing  low,  dim.  of  cantare.  See  Cantata.] 
To  chant ;  to  recite  with  musical  tones.  M.  Sli/nr/. 

Can  til-Ia'Uon  (kXn'tTl-la'slmn),  7(.  A  cli anting  ; 
recitation  or  reading  with  musical  modulations. 

Gail-tine''  (kSn-ten'),  n.    See  Canteen. 

Gant'lng  (kSntlng),  a.  Speaking  in  a  whining  tone 
of  voice;  using  technical  or  religious  tenns  affectedly  ; 
affectedly  pious  ;  as,  a  rrinfing  rogue  ;  a  caniivj  tone.  — 
Cant'ing-ly,  'rdr.  —  Cant'lng-ness,  n. 

Canting  anna,  Canting  heraldry  il/er.),  bearings  in  the 
nature  of  a  ribuH  alhiding  to  tlie  name  of  the  bearer. 
TliUH.  the  Cn.'itletons  bear  three  castles,  and  I*oj)e  .\drian 
IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare)  bore  a  broken  spear. 

Gant'lng,  n.     The  use  of  cant ;  hyrtocrUy. 

II  Oan'ti-ni^re'C  kaN'tJn-yfir').  n.  [F.,  fr.  r^nfinf  a  sut- 
ler's shop,  canteen.]  {Mil.)  A  woman  who  carries  a 
canteen  for  holdiers ;  a  vivandiere. 

Gan'tlon  (kiln'shun),  71.  [L.  cando,  from  rnnere  to 
sing.]     A  Konr  or  verBCB.      [Ohs."]  Spenspr. 

Can'tle  (kXn't'l),  n,  [OF.  cnnteU  chavlel^  comer, 
side,  piece,  F.  chanteau  a  piece  cut  from  a  larger  piece, 
dim.  of  OF.  cant  edge,  comer.  See  Iwt  Cant.]  1.  A 
romer  or  edge  of  anything ;  a  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a  part. 
*'  In  one  cantle  of  his  law."  Milton. 

Ciita  mc  from  the  boat  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monatrouK  cnnlli'  out.        Shak. 

2.  Tlie  upwardly  projecting  rear  part  of  a  saddle,  op- 
pOHito  to  the  pommel.     [Written  also  cantcl.'l 

Oan'tle,  v.  t.  To  cut  in  pieces ;  to  cut  out  from. 
[Ufc.t.]     [Written  also  c«n(i7^.i  Driiden. 

Gantlet  (kSnt'irt),  n.  [Dim.  of  cantk.']  A  pieee ; 
afragnifut;  a  mnicr.  Dnjilen. 

Oan'tO  (kSn'tft),  n.  : pi.  Cantos  (-t<5z).     [It.  mnto^  fr. 


L.  cantus  singing,  song.    See  Chant.]     1.  One  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  a  long  poem  ;  a  book. 

2.  {Mtcs.)  The  highest  vocal  part;  the  air  or  melody 
in  choral  music  ;  anciently  the  tenor,  now  the  soprano. 

!  Canto  fermo  'kan'to  fer'mo)  (It.]  (Miis.),  the  plain 
ecclebia.■^tical  cliaiit  in  cathedral  service  ;  *"he  plain  song. 

Gan'ton  i,k;1n'tun)i  /;.     A  song  or  canto.     {Obs."} 

Write  Iiiyal  cn>it'i)is  of  contenmed  love.  Shah. 

Gan'ton,  n.  [F.  canton,  augm.  of  OF.  cant  edge,  cor- 
ner. See  1st  Cant.]  1.  A  small  portion  ;  a  division  ;  a 
compartment. 

That  little  canton  of  land  called  the  "  English  pale."    Davies. 

There  is  another  piece  of  Holbein's.  .  .  .  in  which,  in  six  sev- 
eral cantons,  the  several  parts  ol  our  Savior's  passion  are  repre- 
sented. Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  A  small  community  or  clan.  Bacon. 

3.  A  small  territorial  district ;  esp.  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  independent  states  which  form  the  Swiss  federal 
republic  ;  in  France,  a  subdivision  of  an  arroudissement. 
See  Arrondissement. 

4.  (Jlei:)  A  division  of  a  shield  occupying  one  third 
part  of  the  chief,  usually  on  the  dexter  ^ 


-ide,   formed   by   a    perpendicular  line    yi'l}!    ^    'fl 
from  the  top  of  the  shield,  meeting  a 
horizontal  line  from  the  side. 

The  king  gave  us  ttie  arms  of  Eogland  to 
be  borne  in  a  canton  in  our  arms.         Kiiilyn. 

Gan'ton,  v.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Can- 
TON'ED  (-ttind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canton- 
ing.]   [Cf.  F.  cantonner.']     1.  To  divide 
into  small  parts  or  districts ;  to  mark  off  Shield  with  Can- 
or  separate,  as  a  distinct  portion  or  di-     ton    >"    deiier 
vision. 


cliief. 


'^    -KSf      C    =^- 


Canvasback. 


Thev  canton  out  to  themselves  a  Uttle  Goshen  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Locke. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  allot  separate  quarters  'to,  as  to  different 
parts  or  divisions  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops. 

Can'ton-al  i-aV),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  canton  or 
cantons  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  canton. 

Gan'ton  crape'  (krap').  A  soft,  white  or  colored 
silk  fabric,  of  a  gauzy  texture  and  wavy  appearance, 
used  for  ladies'  scarfs,  shawls,  bonnet  trimmings,  etc.  ; 
—  called  also  Oriental  crajie.  Ve  Colange. 

Can'toned  (kSn'tund),  «.  1.  {Her.)  Having  a  charge 
in  each  of  the  four  corners  ;  —  said  of  a  cross  on  a  sliield, 
and  also  of  the  sliield  itself. 

2.  {Arch.)  Having  the  angles  marked  by,  or  decorated 
with,  projecting  moldings  or  small  columns ;  as,  a  can- 
toned pier  or  pilaster. 

Gan'ton  flan'nel  (kSu'tuu    flSn'nei).     See  Cotton 

FLANNEL. 

Gan'ton-lze  (kSn'tiiu-iz),  v.  t.  To  divide  into  cantons 
or  small  districts. 

Gan'ton-ment  (kSn'tun-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cantonne- 
ment.'\  A  town  or  village,  or  a  part  of  a  town  or  village, 
assigned  to  a  body  of  troops  for  quarters;  temporary 
shelter  or  place  of  rest  for  an  army  ;  quarters. 

C^^  When  troops  are  sheltered  in  huts  or  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  during  any  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities, they  are  said  to  oe  in  canton  ruent^  or  to  be  cantoned. 
In  India,  permanent  military  stations,  or  military  towns, 
are  termed  cnnlonments. 

Can-toon'  (kSn-toon'),  n.  A  cotton  stuff  showing  a 
fine  cord  on  one  side  and  a  satiny  surface  on  the  other. 

Gan'tor  (kSu'tOr),  n.    [L.,  a  singer,  fr.  canere  to  sing.] 

A  singer  ;  esp.  the  leader  of  a  church  choir ;  a  precentor. 

The  cantor  of  the  church  intones  the  Te  Deuni.    Jlilman. 

Can'tor-al  (-"l),  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  cantor. 

Cantoral  staff,  the  official  staff  or  baton  of  a  cantor  or 
precentor,  with  which  time  is  marked  for  tlie  singers. 

Gan-tO'ris  (kan-to'rls),  a.  [L.,  lit.,  of  the  cantor,  gen. 
of  cin)for.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cantor  ;  as,  the  can- 
tori.';  side  of  a  choir;  a  cantoris  stall.  ,^ln'pley. 

Can'trap  (kSn'triip),  f  n.     [Cf.  Icel.  gavdr,  ODan.  It 

Oan'trip  (-trip),  i      OSw.  gon,  witchcraft,  and  E. 

trap  a  snare,  tramp.']  A  charm  ;  an  incantation  :  a  spell  ; 
a  trick  ;  adroit  mischief.  [Written  also  canfraip.']  [^Sco^] 

Gan'tred  (-terd),    I  n.     [W.  cantref ;  cant  hundred  -\- 

I!  Can'tref  (tref),  \  ire/  dwelling  place,  village.]  A 
district  comprising  a  hundred  villages,  as  in  Wales. 
[Written  also  kantry.'\ 

Gan'ty  (-tj),  a.    "Cheerful ;  sprightly  ;  lively ;  merry. 

"The  ca»/y  dame."    Wordsuorth.    [Scat.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Contented  with  little,  and  cantij  with  mair.         P.iwns. 

Ga-nuck'  (k;l-nuk').7!.     1.  A  Canadian.     [Slavg"] 

2.  A  small  or  medium-sized  hardy  liorse,  common  in 
Canada.     [_CoU<>q.'\ 

Can'u-la  (kSn'Si-la).  v.,  Gan'u-lar  (ler),  a.,  Gan'u- 
la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.     See  Cannula,  Cannular,  and  Can- 

NPLATEIi. 

Can'vas  (kilu'vas),  n.     [OE.  canvas,  canei^ns^  F.  cn- 

7(piv/.v,  LL.  ca7i(//>(/o''/i' hempen  cloth,  canvas,  L.  cannabis 

hemp,  fr.  Gr.  Kai'va^t^.     See  Hemp.]     1.  A  strong  cloth 

made  of  hemp,  flax ,  or  cotton  ;  —  used  for  tents,  sails,  etc. 

I3y  pliminehng  Inncs  and  woUs  of  canvas  led.     7'<'Ji«y«m. 

2.  {a)  A  coarse  cloth  so  woven  as  to  form  regular 
meshes  for  working  with  the  needle,  as  in  tapestry,  or 
worsted  work,  {h)  A  ])iece  of  strong  cloth  of  which  tlie 
surface  has  been  prepared  to  receive  painting,  commonly 
painting  in  oil. 

History  .  .  .  dors  not  liring  out  clearly  upon  the  rfinia.i  the 
detniln  wliich  were  familiar.  ./.  //.  .\'rn'inttn. 

3.  Something  for  which  canvas  is  used  :  C'7)  A  sail,  or 
a  collection  of  nails,  (f')  A  tout,  or  a  collection  of  tents, 
(c)  A  painting,  or  a  picture  on  canvas. 

To  suit  hiec//Hrri.t  to  the  rouKhnesf  of  the  sea.  f!o!il»>nUh. 


Light,  rich  an  that  ^ 


hicli  glows  un  the  canvas  of  Claud 
Mara 


dm,. 


4.  A  rough  draft  or  model  of  a  song,  air,  or  other  lit- 
erary or  numicid  composition  ;  esp.  one  to  show  a  poet 
the  measure  of  the  verses  he  ia  to  make.  Crabb. 

Oan'VaSi  a-  Made  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
canvas  or  ooarse  cloth  ;  aa,  a  canvas  tent. 


Can'vaa-back'  (kan'vas-b2k'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  species 
of  duck  {Aythya  tallisneria),  esteemed  for  the  dtlicacy 
of  its  flesh.  It  visits  the  United  States 
in  autumn  ;  particularly  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  adjoinuig  waters ;  —  so  named 
from  the  markings  of  the  plumage  on 
its  back. 

Gan'Tass 
(kan'vrtB), 
]•.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p. 
Canvassed 
(-vast) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Canvass- 
ing.] [OF. 
canabasser 
to  examine 
curiously, 

to  searcli  or  sift  out ;  properly,  to  sift  through  canvas. 
See  Cakvas,  7j.]  1.  To  siit;  to  strain  ;  to  examine  thor- 
oughly ;  to  scrutinize  ;  as,  to  canvass  the  votes  cast  at  an 
election  ;  to  canvass  a  district  with  reference  to  its  prob- 
able vote. 

I  have  made  careful  search  on  all  hands,  and  canvassed  the 
matter  with  all  possible  diligence.  Woodward. 

2-  To  examine  by  discussion  ;  to  debate. 

An  opinion  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  canvass. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  go  through,  with  personal  solicitation  or  public 
addresses ;  as,  to  canvass  a  district  for  votes ;  to  canvass 
a  city  for  subscriptions. 

Gan'vass,  v.  i.  To  search  thoroughly ;  to  engage  in  so- 
licitation by  traversing  a  district;  as,  to  canvassior  sub- 
scriptions or  for  votes ;  to  canvass  for  a  book,  a  publisher, 
or  in  behalf  of  a  charity ;  —  commonly  followed  by  for. 

Gan'vass,  7Z.  1.  Close  inspection;  careful  review  for 
verification;  as,  aca^i^'ff.s'i  of  votes.  Bacon. 

2.  Examination  in  the  way  of  discussion  or  debate. 

3.  Searcli ;  exploration  ;  solicitation ;  systematic  effort 
to  obtain  votes,  subscribers,  etc. 

No  previous  canvass  was  made  for  me.  EurKe. 

Can'vass-er  (k5n'v«s-er),  71.     One  who  canvasses. 

Can'y  (ka'ny).  a.  [From  Cane.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cane  or  canes  ;  abounding  with  canes.  Milton. 

Gan'yon  (kau'yun),  n.  The  English  form  of  the 
Spanish  word  Canon. 

II  Gan-ZO'ne  (kan-tso'nS),  n.  [It.,  a  song,  fr.  L.  cantio, 
fr.  canere  to  sing.  Cf.  Chanson,  Chant.]  {3his.)  {a)  A 
song  or  air  for  one  or  more  voices,  of  Provencal  origin, 
resembling,  though  not  strictly,  the  madrigal,  {b)  An 
instrumental  piece  in  the  madrigal  style. 

Can'ZO-net'  (kSn'zo-ngt'),  n.  [It.  camonetta,  dim.  of 
canzonr.']     (Mi/.^.)  A  short  song,  in  one  or  more  parts. 

Gaout  chin  (kon'chTn),  n.  {Chem.)  An  inflammable, 
volatile,  nily,  li-iuid  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by  the  de- 
Btructi^e  di^tillatinn  of  caoutchouc. 

Gaout'chouc  (koo'chof.k),  n.  [F.  caonfchouc^  from 
the  Soutii  American  name.]  A  tenacious,  elastic,  gmnmy 
substance  obtained  from  the  milky  sap  of  several  plants 
of  tropical  South  America  (esp.  the  euphorbiaceous 
tree  Sip/io?iia  elastica  or  Jlevea  caoutchouc),  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Being  impermeable  to  liquids  and  gases,  and 
not  readily  affected  by  exposure  to  air,  acids,  and  al- 
kalies, it  is  used,  especially  when  vulcanized,  for  many 
purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  manufactures.  Also  called 
J7idia  rubber  (because  it  was  first  brought  from  India, 
and  was  formerly  used  chiefly  for  erasing  pencil  marks) 
and  gum  elnsfir.     See  Vulcanization. 

Mineral  caoutchouc.    See  under  Mineral. 

Gaout 'chou-cln  (-chod-sTn),  Ji.     See  CAorrcmN. 

Gap  (kiVp),  71.  [OE.  cnppe,  AS.  CR?ppe,  cap,  cape, 
hood,  fr.  LL.  cappa,  capa  ;  perhaps  of  Ilierian  origin,  as 
Isidorus  of  Seville  mentions  it  first :  '■^  Capa,  quia  quasi 
totum  capiat  hominem  ;  it.  capitis  ornamentuni."  See 
3d  Cape,  and  cf.  1st  Cope.]  1.  A  covering  for  the 
head  ;  esp.  {a)  One  usually  with  a  visor  but  without  a 
brim,  for  men  and  boys;  (b)  One  of  lace,  muslin,  etc., 
for  women,  or  infants  ;  {<■)  One  used  as  the  mark  or  en- 
sign of  some  rank,  office,  or  dignity,  as  that  of  a  cardinal. 

2.  The  top,  or  uppermost  part ;  the  chief. 

Thou  art  the  ro}>  of  all  the  fools  alive.  Shak. 

3.  A  respectful  uncovering  of  the  head. 

lie  that  will  give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks.     Ffdlcr. 

4.  {Zo'd.)  The  whole  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

B.  Anything  resembling  a  cap  in  form,  position,  or  use ; 
as:  ((0  (--(''cA.)  Tlie  uppermost  of  any  assemblage  of 
parts;  as,  the  cap  of  a  cohunn,  door,  etc.;  a  capital, 
coping,  cornice,  lintel,  or  plate,  {b)  Something  cover- 
ing the  top  or  end  of  a  thing  for  protection  or  ornament. 
{(')  {Xaut.)  A  collar  of  iron  or  wood  used  in  joining  spars, 
as  the  mast  and  tlie  tojuiiast,  tho  bowsprit  aud  the  jib 
boom ;  also,  a  covering  of  tarred  canvas  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
{d)  A  percussion  cap.  See  under  I'ercdssion.  {e)  {Meek.) 
The  removable  cover  of  a  journal  box.  {/)  {Geom.)  A 
portion  of  a  spherical  or  other  convex  surfacf. 

6.  A  large  size  of  writing  paper;  as,  flat  cap;  fools- 
cap ;  legal  cap. 

Cap  of  a  cannon,  a  piece  of  lead  laid  over  tho  vent  to 
keep  the  priming  dry ;  — now  called  an  a/n-ou.  —  Cap  in 
hand,  obsequiouHly  ;  subinissivoly.  ~  Cap  of  liberty.  See 
Liberty  caj),  under  Libeuty.  ~  Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap 
of  state  curried  hi'foro  the  kings  of  England  at  the  coro- 
nation. It  is  also  carried  before  tho  imiyors  of  soino 
cities.  —  Cap  money,  money  collected  in  a  cap  for  tho 
huntsman  at  thedt-atli  of  the  fox.  —  Cap  paper,  (a)  A  kind 
of  writing  paper  including  flat  c:ip,  foolscap,  aud  legal 
cap.  lb)  A  eoarsn  wrapi>iiig  juipi-r  usi'd  f«ir  making  capH 
to  hold  commoditii's.  -Cap  rock  iMiinwi),  thn  luycr  ot 
rock  next  ovrrtyiii^:  on-,  ui-nrmllv  i>f  li:irrru  vi-in  mate- 
rial. —  Flat  cap,  IMP  iKipiT  nnt  fi.ll.-il,  iimcli  used  by 
printers.  —Fool's  cap.  Sen  Fooi.MAr.  —  Fora^o  cap,  the 
cloth  uudross  head  covering  of  an  ofllccr  or  soldier.  —  Legal 
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cap,  a  kind  of  folio  writinp  paper,  made  for  the  use  of  law- 
yers, in  louK  narrow  Hlieets  wliifli  liave  tlie  fold  at  the  top 
or  "narrow  cdRf," — To  Bet  one's  cap,  to  make  a  fool  of 
one.  (libs.)  Chatucr.  — To  aet  one's  cap  for,  to  try  to  win 
the  favor  of  a  man  with  a  view  to  niarnatje.    [Cofloii.] 

Cap  (kSp),  V.  t.  Ihnp.  &  p.  p.  CArrED  (k5pt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  n.  Cai'Pino.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  cap,  or  as  witli  a 
cap  ;  to  provide  with  a  cap  or  cover  ;  to  cover  the  top  or 
end  of ;  to  place  a  cap  upon  the  proper  part  of  ;  as,  to 
cap  a  poet ;  to  cap  a  gun. 

The  bonc'B  next  the  joint  u.rc  ca;);Jtt/ wttliii  emooth  rartiliiK- 
inous  substance.  Jin  hum. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  cap.     [Obs."}  tSpcuscr. 

3.  To  complete;  to  crown;  tobrinj;totIi(^  hi^lK'Ht  point 
or  consummation ;  as,  to  cap  the  climax  of  abaurdity. 

4.  To  salute  by  removing  the  cap.     ['S'hnKj,  h'ltff.] 
Tom  . . .  capped  the  proctor  with  tho  proloinKlcBt  "f  luiws. 

Tliuckcruy. 

5.  To  match ;  to  mate  in  contest ;  to  furnish  a  coiu- 
plemcut  to  ;  as,  to  cap  texts  ;  to  oip  proverbs.        tiliuk. 

Now  I  hftvc  him  under  girdle  I'll  rap  veracs  with  him  tothi- 
end  of  the  cliiipter.  Jiri/dni. 

dr^r*  In  cap])inij  verses,  when  one  quotes  a  verse  an- 
other must  iiiji  it  by  quotinp  one  bctiimiiui;  with  the  last 
letter  of  the  lirbt,  or  with  the  first  letter,  or  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  last  word,  or  ending  with  a  rhyming  word, 
or  by  applying  any  other  arbitrary  rule  that  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

Cap,  V.  i.     To  uncover  tlm  head  respectfully.       Shak. 

Ca'pa-bil'l-ty  (kii  pa-iiii'i-tyi,  ». ,-  pi.  CArAEiuTiEs 
(-tTz).  1.  The  (piality  of  being  capable  ;  capacity  ;  capa- 
bleness  ;  esp.  intellectual  power  or  ability. 

A  capability  to  take  a  thousand  views  of  a  Bubjcct.  //.  Taylor. 

2.  Capacity  of  being  used  or  improved. 

Ga'pa-ble  "(ka'pA-bU),  a.  [F.  capable^  LL.  capahUis 
rapacious,  capable,  fr.  L.  caperc  to  take,  contain.  See 
Heave.]  1.  Possessing  ability,  qualification,  or  suscep- 
tibility ;  having  capacity  ;  of  sufficient  size  or  strength  ; 
as,  a  room  capable  of  holding  a  large  number ;  a  castle 
capable  of  resisting  a  long  assault. 

Conscious  of  joy  and  cajjable  of  pain.  Prior. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  power  ;  qualified  ;  able  ;  fully 
competent ;  as,  a  capable  instructor  ;  a  capable  judge  ;  a 
mind  capable  of  nice  investigations. 

More  capable  to  discourse  of  battles  than  to  give  them.    Motley. 

3.  Possessing  legal  power  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  man  capa- 
ble of  making  a  contract,  or  a  will. 

4.  Capacious  ;  large  ;  comprehensive.     lObs."]     Shak. 
1^^  Capable  is  usually  followed  by  o/,  sometimes  by 

an  infinitive. 

Syn.  — Able:  competent;  qualified;  fitted;  eflBcient ; 
etfe'etive  ;  skilliul. 

Ca'pa-ble-ness,  ?'.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  capa- 
ble ;  capability  ;  adequateness  ;  competency. 

Ca-pac'l-!y  (ka-pJts'T-fi),  v.  t.  \_hiip.  &  p.  p.  Capac- 
IFIED  (-fid).]  [L.  capazj  -acis,  capacious  +  -/y.]  To 
qualify.     [A'.] 

The  benefits  he  is  capadfed  and  designed  for.    liarrnw. 

Ca-pa'clOUS  (kS^pa'shQs),  a.  [L.  capax,  -acts,  fr. 
capere  to  take.  See  Heave.]  1.  Having  capacity ;  able 
to  contain  much ;  large  ;  roomy  ;  spacious  ;  extended  ; 
broad ;  as,  a  capacious  vessel,  room,  bay,  or  harbor. 

In  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind.        iSaticro/t. 

2.  Able  or  qualified  to  take  large  views  of  things,  as  in 
obtaining  knowledge  or  forming  designs;  comprehen- 
sive; liberal.      ''A  c/T^rtcio7W  mind."  M'af/.-^. 

Ga-pa'ciOUS-ly,  adv.  In  a  capacious  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  comprehensively. 

Ca-pa'cl0US-neSS>  n.  The  quality  of  being  capa- 
cious, as  of  a  vessel,  a  reservoir,  a  bay,  the  mind,  etc. 

Ca-pac'i-tate  l.ka-p5s'i-tat),  v  t.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Gk- 
PAciTATED ;  p.  pr.  Si  vh.  n.  Capacitating.]  To  render 
capable  ;  to  enable ;  to  qualify. 

By  this  instruction  we  may  be  capacitated  to  observe  those 
errors.  JJn/'hn. 

Ca-pac'1-ty  (ka-pSs'T-tj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Capacities  (-tTz). 
[L.  capaeitas,  fr.  capax,  capacis:  cf.  F.  capacite.  See 
Capacious.]  1.  The  power  of  receiving  or  containing  ; 
extent  of  room  or  space  ;  passive  power  ;  —  used  in  refer- 
ence to  physical  things. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capucitii 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.      Shak. 
The  capacity  of  the  exhausted  cylinder.  Bo'jlc. 

2.  The  power  of  receiving  and  holding  ideas,  knowl- 
edge, etc.  ;  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind ;  tlie  re- 
ceptive faculty ;  capability  of  understanding  or  feeling. 

Capacity  is  now  properly  limited  to  these  |^the  mere  passive 
operations  of  the  mind]  ;  its  iirimarv  sisnihcation,  which  is 
literally  cooHi  for,  as  wi-U  a<  Us  em|ilnyment,  favors  this;  al- 
though it  can  iiot  be  denied  that  there  are  exampk-pof  its  usnf^c 
in  an  active  sense.  .S""  "'.  IlanuUun. 

3.  Ability;  power  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  the 
possession  of  strength,  wealth,  or  talent;  possibility  of 
being  or  of  doing. 

The  capacity  of  blessing  the  people.     Aleor.  Hamilton. 
A  cause  with  such  capacities  endued.      Bhtckmore. 

4.  Outward  condition  or  circumstances ;  occupation ; 
profession  ;  character ;  position ;  as,  to  work  in  the  ca- 
paciti/  of  a  mason  or  a  carpenter. 

5.  (Law)  Legal  or  moral  qualification,  as  of  age, 
residence,  character,  etc.,  necessary  for  certain  purposes, 
as  for  holding  office,  for  marrying,  for  making  contracts, 
wills,  etc. ;  legal  power  or  right ;  competency. 

Capacity  for  heat,  the  power  of  absorbing  heat.  Sub- 
stances differ  in  the  amount  of  heat  re^iiiisite  to  raise 
them  a  given  number  of  thermometric  degrees,  and  this 
difference  is  the  measure  of.  or  depends  upon,  wliat  is 
called  their  caimcity  for  heat.  See  Specific  heat,  under 
Heat. 

Syn.  —  Ability ;  faculty ;  talent ;  capability  ;  skill ;  ef- 
ficiency ;  cleverness.    Sec  Ability. 

Cap'-a-pe'  (k5p/a-pe')»  adv.    See  Cap-a-pie.       Shak. 

II  Cap'-a-ple'  {kSp'^pe'),  "f?''.  [OF.  {de)  cap-a-pie^ 
'rom  head  to  foot,  now  de  pied  en  cap  from  foot  to  bead  ; 


L.  pea  foot   [  caput  head.]    From  head  to  foot ;  at  all 
points.      '*  He  was  armed  cap-a-pie.''''  J'rescotf. 

Ca-par'l-SOn  (ka-iiar'l-suuj,  71.  [F.  aiparuf;a7i,  fr. 
Sp.  cajiarazon  a  cover  for  a  swldle,  coach,  etc. ;  va]>a 
cloak,  cover  (fr.  LL.  caj)a  cape,  cf.  LL.  capuro  also  fr. 
cajia)  -\-  tli(^  term,  -azoii.  See  Cap.]  1.  An  ornamental 
covering  or  housing  fur  a  horse  ;  the  harness  or  trai)ping8 
of  a  horse,  taken  collectively,  esp.  when  decorative. 

Tlieir  hovhuh  cluthed  with  rich  caparison.      Jjrydat. 

2.  Gay  or  rich  clothing. 

My  lu'ttrt  groans  beneath  the  pay  caparison.    Snwllett. 

Ga-par'1-son,  v.  t.  [iiup.  &  p.  p.  Caparisoned  (-sfind) ; 
P-  pr'-  S:  rb.  H.  Capaiusoninq.]     [Cf.  F.  capuj-arojiner.l 

1.  To  cover  witli  housings,  as  a  horse  ;  to  harness  or  lit 
out  with  decorative  trappings,  as  a  horse. 

Thf  Kteeda,  cupari.ioned  with  ]>uri>le,  stand.     Drydvn. 

2.  To  adoru  with  rich  dress  ;  to  dress. 

I  am  ciiparmmi-d  like  a  man.  Shah. 

II  Oa-par'ro  (ka,-par'ro),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.] 
(Zonl.)  A  large  South  American  monkey  {La<jotlirix 
Jtinuhiitiiiii),  with  prehensile  tail. 

Cap'case'  (kSp'kiis'),  n.  A  small  traveling  case  or 
bandbox  ;  formerly,  a  cliest. 

A  cajicasc  ior  your  linc^n  and  your  plate.     Jicau.  If  Fl. 

Gape  (kap),  n.  [F.  cap,  fr.  It.  capo  bead,  cape,  fr.  L. 
caput  head,  end,  point.  See  Chief.]  A  piece  or  point 
of  land,  extending  beyond  the  adjacent  coast  into  the 
sea  or  a  lake  ;  a  promontory ;  a  headland. 

Cape  buffalo  (Zrii)K)^  a  large  and  powerful  buffalo  of 
Soutli  Africa  (/y;//"'/'/,';  Caller).  It  is  wdd  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  wild  bea.st  of  Africa,  See  Buffalo.  '_'.  —  Cape 
jaamlne,  Cape  jesBamlne.  See  Jasmine.  —  Cape  pigeon 
{Z'lul. )  a  iictrel  i  liuidiii m  I  'anense)  common  off'  the  Cape 
of  Cnod  Hi. I.e.  It  is  alii.iit  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  —Cap© 
wine,  wine  mad.-  in  S<>utli  Africa.  [A'/t?/.]  —  The  Cape,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  Also  used  of  Cape  Horn,  and,  in 
New  England,  of  Cape  Cod. 

Cape,  V.  i.  {Naut.)  To  head  or  point ;  to  keep  a 
course  ;  as,  the  ship  capes  southwest  by  south. 

Cap6,  n.  [OE.  capCy  fr.  F.  cajic  ;  cf.  LL.  cappa.  See 
Cap,  and  cf.  1st  Cope,  Chape.]  A  sleeveless  garment  or 
part  of  a  garment,  hanging  from  tlie  neck  over  the  back, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  but  not  reaching  below  the  hips. 
See  Cloak. 

Cape,  ;'.  i.     [See  Gape.]     To  gape.     [Obs.'}     Chaucer. 

Carpel  (ka'p51),  Ca'ple  (-p'l),  n.  [Icel.  kapall  ;  cf.  L. 
cabalhis.']    A  horse;  a  nag.     [Obs.'l     Chaucer.    Holland. 

Carpel  (ka'p^l),  n.  {Miniju})  A  composite  stone 
(quartz,  schorl,  aud  liornbleude)  in  the  walls  of  tin  and 
copper  lodes. 

Gap'e-lan  (kSp'e-15n),  n.    (Zodl.)  See  Capelin. 

Gapelln  (kap'lTn  or  kSp'e-lTn),  ?(.  [Cf.  F.  capelan, 
caplan.']  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  marine  fish  (Mallofns  vUlosus) 
of  the  family  Saimonidx,  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  and  Alaska.  It  is 
used  as  a  bait  for  the  cod.  [AYritten  also  capelan  and 
caplin.^ 

1^!^  This  fish,  which  is  like  a  smelt,  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  anckova^  and  by  the  Portuguese  capelnm. 

Fisheries  of  U.  S.  (1884). 

II  Ca'pe-llne'  (ki'pr-lf  n'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  capella.  See 
Chapel.]  {Med.)  A  hood-shaped  bandage  for  the  head, 
the  shoulder,  or  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb. 

Ca-peVla  (ka-pel'U),  7i.  [L.,  a  little  goat,  dim.  of 
caper  a  goat.]  {Astron.)  A  brilliant  star  in  the  constel- 
lation Auriga. 

Cap'el-lane  (kSp'Sl-lfin),  n.  [See  Chaplain.]  The 
curate  of  a  chapel ;  a  chaplain.     [Obs-I  Fuller, 

llCa-peiae  (ka-pel'la),  «.  [G.]  {Mas.)  The  private 
orchestra  or  band  of  a  priuce  or  ot  a  church. 

Cap'eUet  (kSp'61-15t),  «.  [F.  capelet.-\  {Far.)  A 
swelling,  like  a  wen,  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  (or  the  heel 
of  the  hock)  of  a  horse,  caused  probably  by  bruises  in 
lying  dowii. 

II  Ca-pelPmeis'ter  (kA-pgl'mis'ter),  n.  [G.,  fr.  capellc 
chapel,  private  band  of  a  prince  -\-meister  a  master.] 
The  musical  director  in  a  royal  or  ducal  chapel ;  a  choir- 


master. [Written  also  kapellmeister.^ 
'3a'per  (ka'per),  T.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p. 
pr,  &  i-b.  n.  Capering.]    {From  older  capreoll  to  ca- 


&  p.  p.  Capered  (-perd) ; 


per,  cf.  F.  se  cabrer  to  prance  ;  all  ultimately  fr.  L. 
caper,  copra.,  goat.  See  Capriole.]  To  leap  or  jump 
about  in  a  sprightly  manner;  to  cut  capers;  to  skip; 
to  spring  ;  to  prance ;  to  dance. 

He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth.        Shak. 

Camper,  n-  A  frolicsome  leap  or  spring ;  a  skip  ;  a 
jump,  as  in  mirth  or  dancing  ;  a  prank. 

To  cat  a  caper,  to  frolic  ;  to  make  a  sportive  spring  ;  to 
play  a  prank.  .Shak, 

Ca'per,  n.  [D.  kaper."]  A  vessel  formerly  used  by 
the  Dutch,  principally  as  a  privateer.  Wiight. 

Ca'per,  n.  [F.  capre,  fr.  L.  cappnris,  Gr.  Ka-mrapi^ ; 
cf.  Ar.  &  Per.  ol-kabar.']  1.  The  pungent  grayish  green 
flower  bud  of  the  European  and  Oriental  caper  {Cappa- 
ris  spiyiosa),  much  used  for  pickles. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cf/;);)anj;  — called  also 
caper  bush,  caper  tree. 

(j;^'  The  Capparis  spinoaa  is  a  low  prickly  shrub  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  with  trailing  branches  and  brilUant 
flowers  ;  —cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  buds. 
The  r".  ^-jo^/fff/n  is  an  almost  leafless  spiny  shrub  of  centr.al 
Africa  (Soudan),  Arabia,  and  southern  India,  with  edible 
berries. 

Bean  caper.  See  Bean  caper,  in  the  Vocabulary-  — 
Caper  aauce,  a  kind  of  sauce  or  catchup  made  of  capers. 

Ca'per-ber'ry  (-b^r'rj),??.  1.  The  small  olive-shaped 
be-rry  of  the  European  aud  Oriental  caper,  said  to  be 
used  in  pickles  and  as  a  condiment. 

2.  The  currantlike  fruit  of  the  African  and  Arabian 
caper  {Capparis  sodada). 

Ca'per  bush'  (bush'),  Ca'per  tree'  (treO-  See  Ca- 
per, a  plant,  2. 


Capercailzie. 


Ca'per-call'zle  (Ua'pr^r-kiii'zT  or  -kal'ytj,  or  Ga'per- 

Cal'ly  l-kSl'lyj,  /(,  [Ci:iii.r<,pnll- 
coi/li',']  {Zoul.)  A  species  <^(  gruuwi 
(  Tetrao  urofjallus)  of  large  size  and 
fine  flavor,  found  in  northern  Eu- 
rope and  formerly  in  Scotland  ;~ 
calh-d  -.lUiu-nck  of  the  woods.  [WriU 
ten  a\-.'>  '-ap'  r<  nillii',  capcrcadi.] 

Ca'per-claW  (-kla'j,  v.  t.     To 
treat  with  cruel  playfulness,  a:* 
a  cat  treats  a  mouse ;  to 
abuse.     [Obs.l^         Jiirrh. 

Ca'per-er  (-er),  n.  One 
who  capers,  leaps,  and 
skips  about,  or  dances. 

Tlic  nimble  co/'crcr  fill  Uk- 
cord.  JJry'li:ii. 

Oap'hU    (kSp'- 

fnl),  n.  ;  pi.  Cap- 
FULs  (-fulz).  As 
nuich  as  will  fill  a 
cap. 

A  capful  of  wind 
{Naiit.),  a  liglit 
putl  of  whid. 

llGa'pl-as  (ka'- 
pT-Ss),  n.  [L., 
thou  mayst  take.] 
{Law)  A  writ  or 
process  command- 
ing the  officer  to 
take  the  body  of 
the  person  named  in  it,  that  is,  to  arrest  him;  — also 
called  writ  of  capias. 

C^fiT^  One  principal  kind  of  capias  la  a  writ  by  which 
actions  at  law  are  frequently  commenced  ;  another  ia  a 
writ  of  execution  issued  after  jiidgnii-iit  to  satisfy  dam- 
ages recovered;  a  capi/i.v  in  crnnina)  law  in  the  process 
to  take  a  person  charged  on  an  indictment,  when  he  is 
not  in  custody.  JiinrHt.     Wharton. 

Ca'pl-ba'ra  (ka'pe-ba'rA),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  See  Capybara. 
Cap'il-la'ceous  (kap'Tl-la'slms),   a.      [L.  cajnllaceus 
hairy,  fr.  caj>>lhi.s  hair.]     Having  long  filaments;  resem- 
bling a  hair  ;  elcndi-r.    See  Capillary. 

Cap'il-lalre'  (kSp'Tl-lar'),  7t.  [F.  capillaire  maiden- 
hair ;  sirop  de  capillaire  capillaire ;  fr.  L.  herba  capillaris 
the  maidenhair.]  1.  A  sirup  prepared  from  the  maiden- 
hair, formerly  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
2.  Any  simple  sirup  flavored  with  orange  flowers. 
Ga-pUla-ment  (ka-pTl'la-ment),  Jt.  [L.  capillamen- 
ium,  fr.  cupillus  hair  :  cf.  F.  capiillament.']  1.  {Bot.)  A 
filament,     [i?.] 

2.  (.-fna?.)  Any  villous  or  hairy  covering;  a  fine  fiber 
or  filament,  as  of  the  nerves. 

Cap'il-la-rl-ness  (kSp'tl-la-rT-nSs),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  capillary. 
Cap'U-lar'i-ty   (-15rT-ty),    n.      [Cf.    F.    capillaritl] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  capillary. 

2.  iPhj/sics)  The  peculiar  action  by  which  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  solid  (as  in  a  cap- 
illary tube),  is  elevated  or  depressed ;  capillary  attraction. 

(J3^  Capillarity  depends  upon  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  for  each  oilier  and  for  those 
of  the  solid,  and  is  especially  observable  in  capillary 
tubes,  where  it  determmes  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
liquid  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  Uquid  in  wliich  the 
tuoe  is  dipped  ;  —  hence  the  name. 

Cap'il-la-ry  (k5p'TI-lfi-rJ  or  ka-pTl'la-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
capillaris,  fr.  capiUus  hair.  Cf.  Capillaire.]  1-  Re- 
sembling a  hair  ;  fine  ;  minute ;  very  slender ;  having 
minute  tubes  or  interspaces  ;  having  a  very  small  bore  ; 
as,  the  capdlarp  vessels  of  animals  and  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to  capillary  tubes  or  vessels;  as,  capil- 
lar}/ action. 

Capillary  attraction.  Capillary  repulsion,  the  apparent  at- 
traction or  repulsion  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid  caused 
by  capillarity.  See  Capillarity,  and  Attraction.  —  Cap- 
illary tubes.    See  the  Note  under  Capillarity. 

Cap'll-la-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Capillaries  (-riz).  1.  A  tube 
or  vessel,  extremely  fine  or  minute. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  minute,  thin-walled  vessel;  particularly 
one  of  the  smallest  blood  vessels  connecting  arteries  and 
veins,  but  used  also  for  the  smallest  lymphatic  and  bil- 
iary vessels. 

Cap'll-la'tion  (kap'Tl-la'shun),  n.  [L.  capillatio  the 
hair.]    A  capillary  blood  vessel.    I0bs.\  Sir  T.  Broumc. 

Ca-pll'la-ture  (ka-ptl'lA-tur),  n.  [L.  cajjillatvra.] 
A  hush  of  hair  ;  frizzing  of  the  hair.  Clarke. 

Ca-pU'U-lonn    (-IT-form),   a.       [L.   capillus    hair  -f 


-foriii.}     In  the  shape  or  form  of  a  hair,  or  of  hairs. 
Cap'U-lOse'  (kap'TMos'),  a.     [L.  capillosus.]     Hav 


mg 


much  hair ;  hairy.     [7?.]  .  .        , 

Ca-pls'trate  (ka-pTs'trat),  a,  [L.  cajnstratus,  p.  p.  of 
capistrare  to  halter.]     {Zo'ol.)  Hooded  ;  cowled. 

Capl-tal  (k3p'T-t.7l),  a.     [F.  capital,  L.  capitahs  capi- 
tal (in  senses  1  &  2),  fr.  caput  head.    See  Chief,  and  cf. 
Capital,  n."]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head.     lObs.\ 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Milton. 

2.  Having  reference  to,  or  involving,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  head  or  life  ;  affecting  life  ;  punishable  with  death ; 
as,  capital  trials  ;  capital  punishment. 

Many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us. 
To  put  to  death  a  capital  offender. 

3.  First  in  importance ;  chief ;  principal. 

A  capital  article  in  religion. 
Whatever  is  capital  and  essential  in  Christianity 

4.  Chief,  in  a  political  sense,  as  being  the  seat  of  the 
general  government  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  as,  "Washington 
and  Paris  are  capital  cities. 

5.  Of  first  rate  quality ;  excellent ;  as,  a  capital 
speech  or  song.     [Colloq.1 

Capital  letter  {F.  letlre  capifalf]  (Prinf.X  a  leading  or 
heading  letter,  used  at  the  beginnmg  of  a  sentence  and  as 


Swift. 
Hilton. 


Atterbury. 
1.  Ta'jlor. 


use,    unite,   vxx^q,  full,  tip,   -^Hu  \     pity ;     food,   fo'ot ;     out,   oil  \     chair  \     go ;     sinsi 


ink  i     then,  thin  ;     boN  ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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CAPRIPED 


CAPITALS. 


the  first  letter  of  certain  words,  distinguished,  for  the 
most  part,  both  by  ditferent  form  and  larger  size,  from 
the  small  {iotver-case)  letters,  which  fonn  the  greater 
part  of  common  print  or  writing.  —  Small  capital  letters 
have  the  form  of  capital  letttrs  and  the  liui^ht  ot  tlie 
body  of  the  lower-case  letters.  —  Capital  stock,  money, 
property,  or  stock  invested  in  any  business,  or  in  the  en- 
terprise of  any  corporation  or  Institution.    Abhott. 

Syn.— Chief  ;  leading;  controlling;  prominent. 

Cap'1-tal  (kSp'T-tal),  n.  [Cf.  L.  capitellum  and 
capitidinn,  a  small 
head,  the  head,  top, 
or  capital  of  a  col- 
umn, dim.  of  rnpnt 
liead;  F.  cfiapitean^ 
OF.  capitel.  See 
Chief,  and  cf.  Cat- 
tle, C  MATTEL , 
Chapiter,  C  h  a  p  - 
TEE.]  1.  {Arch.) 
The  head  or  upper- 
most member  of  a 
column,  pilaster, 
etc.  It  consists  gen- 
erally of  three 
»arts,  nbncu.'!,  bell 
(oT  vase).,  and  neck- 
ing. See  these 
terms,  and  Column.  , 

2.  [Cf.  F.  capi- 
tale,  fern.,  ac.  nV/e.] 
(Gcoff.)  The  seat  of 
government ;  the 
<;hief  city  or  tou-n 
in  a  country  ;  a  me- 
tropoUs.  *'  A  busy 
and  splendid  cnpi- 
ial."        M(i/:avhiii. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  cnpi- 
ial."]  Money,  prop- 
erty, or  stock  em- 
ployed in  trade, 
manufactures,  etc. 


"^^nf^ 


C'-iinpu^ile. 


Byzantine. 


Moorish. 
the  sum  invested  or  lent,  as  distint^iished  from  the  in- 
come or  interest.    See  Capital  slock,  under  Capital,  a. 

4.  {Polit.  Eron.)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry, which  may  be  directly  employed  either  to  sup- 
port human  beings  or  to  assist  in  production.  M'Culloch. 

E^^  "When  wealth  is  used  to  assist  production  it  is 
caUed  capital.  The  capital  of  a  civilized  community  in- 
cludes fired  capital  (i.  e.,  buildings,  machines,  and  roads 
used  in  the  course  of  production  and  exchange)  and  cir- 
ctilalina  capital  (i.  e..  food,  fuel,  money,  etc.,  spent  in 
the  course  of  production  and  eschanget.  T.  Ralei'jh. 

5.  Anything  which  can  be  used  to  increase  one's 
power  or  influence. 

He  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  his  rival's  discomfiture. 

Loudon  Times. 

6.  (Fort.)  An  imaginary  line  dividing  a  bastion,  rave- 
lin, or  other  work,  into  two  equal  parts. 

7.  A  chapter,  or  section,  of  a  book.     [06.y.] 

Holy  St.  Bernard  hath  said  in  the  59th  ca)ntcil.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

8.  (Print.)  See  Capital  letter,  under  Capital,  a. 
Active  capital.      See   under   Active.  —  Small    capital 

(Print.),  a  small  capital  letter.  See  under  Capital,  ".  — 
To  Uv6  on  one's  capital,  to  consume  one's  capital  witli- 
out  producing  or  accumulating  anytliing  to  replace  it. 

Gap'l-tal-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  capital iste.'\  One  who  has 
capital ;  one  who  has  money  for  investment,  or  money 
invested ;  esp.  a  person  of  large  property,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  business. 

The  expenditure  of  the  capttali^f.  Bnrke. 

Cap'I-tal-l-za'tlon  (kap'I-twl-T-za'shuu),  n.  The  act 
or  jir-i'-^s  <>{  r:ipitalizhig. 

Cap'1-tal-lze  (kapl-tffl-iz),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Capi- 
talized t-iz'^) ;  P'  P'^'  ^  ^'^*  "•  Capitalizing.]  1.  To 
convert  into  capital,  or  to  use  as  capital. 

2.  To  compute,  appraise,  or  assess  the  capital  value  of 
(a  patent  ri^ht,  an  annuity,  etc.). 

3.  To  print  in  capital  letters,  or  with  an  initial  capital. 
CajKI-tal-ly,  ('<h\     1.  in  a  way  involving  the  forfei- 
ture of  tlie  head  or  life  ;  as,  to  punish  capitally. 

2.  In  a  capital  manner  ;  excellently.     {_Colloq.'] 

Oap'l-tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capital ;  pre- 
eminence.    [/■'-] 

Ca'pl-tan'  Pa-Sha'  or  Pa-Cha'  fka'pt-tan'  pii-sha')- 
fSee  Captain.]     Tlie  chi>'f  admiral  of  the  Turkisli  Heet. 

Gap'1-tate  (kSp'T-tit),  -•/.  [L.  cnpUntas,  fr.  caput 
head.]  1.  Headlike  in  form  ;  also,  having  tlie  dii^tal  end 
enlarttH.l  and  rounded,  as  the  Htigman  of  certain  flowers. 

2.  (Bof.)  Ilavhig  tlK- flowers  gathered  into  a  head. 

Gap'l-ta'tlm  (ta'tTml,  a.  [XL.]  Of  so  much  per 
head  ;  as,  a  nipifulim  t:ix  ;  :i  rapitatim  grant. 

Cap'l-ta'tlon  (-taMnm),  71.  [L.  capitulina.^o\\  tax, 
iT.rnpiit  head:  cf.  F.  cnpitntioii.']  \.  A  numbering  of 
headH  or  iudividual.H.      [OA.v.]  Sir  T.  limnnr. 

2.  A  tax  upon  each  head  or  person,  without  reference 
to  property  ;  a  poll  tax. 

11  Cap'l-te  (kSi/i-te),  n.  [L.,  abl.  of  caput  head.]  See 
under  Tenant. 

Cap'l-teriat©  (kSpT-tenut),  a.  [L.  capitellum,  dim. 
of  rijput  head.]  (Hot.)  Having  a  very  suiall  knobliku 
tcrniiiiation,  or  collcctdl  into  minute  rapitula. 

II  Cap'l-U-bran'chl-a'ta  (ki1p'T-tT-br5n'kT-a'ta),  T(.  pi. 
[NI*.,  from  L.  caputs 
capili.f,  head  -f-  braji- 
rhiac  gills.]  (Za'al.)  A 
division  of  annelids  in 
which  the  gills  arise 
from  or  n^ar  the  liead. 
See  TiJBiroLA. 

Oap'MoKkXpa-tr.n, 
n.  [L.  capilolium,  fr. 
caput  hcoi^l :  cf.  F. 
cnpitote.     See  CmEF.] 


•  of  tlic  Cttpitihranchifttft  {Pota- 
mdla  reniformig).    X  2 


1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Rome,  on  the  Mons  Capi- 
tolinus,  where  the  Senate  met. 

Comes  Ca;sar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ?  Shak. 

2.  The  edifice  at  Washington  occupied  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  also,  the  building  in  which  the 
legislature  of  a  State  holds  its  sessions ;  a  stateliouse. 

Cap'I-to'li-an  (kap't-to'lT-an),  \a.      [L.  capi/ulinus: 

Cap'i-to-line  (k5p'i-tu-liu),  j  cf.  V.capHoHu.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  in  Rome.  "  Capi/olian 
Jove."  Macaulay. 

Capitoline  games  (Antiq.),  annual  games  instituted  at 
Rome  by  Camillus,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  Caiiitol  from  the  Gauls  ; 
wlien  reinstituted  by  Domitian,  alter  a  period  of  neglect, 
they  were  lield  every  fifth  year. 

II  Ca-pit'u-la  (kA-pTt'u-la),  n.  pi.    See  Capxtulum. 

Ca-pit'U-lar  (ka-plt'u-ler),  71.  [LL.  capitulare,  capi- 
iuhtrium.,  fr.  L.  capitulum  a  small  head,  a  chapter,  dim. 
of  i-'ij'ut  head,  chapter.]     X.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter. 

2.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

The  chapter  itself,  and  all  its  members  or  cajntulars.  Auliffe. 

3.  The  head  or  prominent  part. 

Ca-plt'u-Iar  (ka-pTt'G-ler),  a.    1.  {Eccl.)  Qi  or  per- 
taining to  a  chapter ;  capitulary. 
From  the  pope  to  the  member  of  the  capitular  body.  Mthnan. 

2.  iBot.)  Growing  in,  or  pertaining  to,  a  capitulum. 

3.  \Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  capitulum  ;  as,  the  capitu- 
lar process  of  a  vertebra,  the  process  which  articulates 
with  the  capitulum  of  a  rib. 

Ca-pit'u-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner  or  form 
of  an  ecclesiastical  cha])ter.  Sterne. 

Ca-pit'u-la-ry  (ka-pIt'u-U-rJ),  n. ;  pi.  Capitdlaeies 
(-rTz).     [See  Capitular,  n.]     1.  A  capitular. 

2.  The  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a  chapter,  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  council. 

3.  A  collection  of  laws  or  statutes,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, esp,  of  the  Frankish  kings,  in  chapters  or  sections. 

Several  of  Charlemagne's  raiiitiihirii.s.         Llallam. 

Ca-pit'u-Ia-ry  (-lli-ry),  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of 
a  cathedral ;  capitular.     "  Capitulary  acts."        Warton. 

Ga-pit'U-late  {-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capitulated; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  CAPiTULATiNO.t  [LL.  capitulntns,  p.  p. 
of  capitulare  to  capitulate  :  cf.  F.  capituler.  See  Capit- 
ular, 71.1  !■  '^^  settle  or  draw  up  the  heads  or  terms  of 
an  agreement,  as  in  chapters  orarticles ;  to  agree.    [Obs."] 

There  cnjntjtlates  with  the  king,  ...  to  take  to  wife  his 
daughter  Alary.  JIe>/lin. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  reducing  of  any  agreement  to 
certam  heads  or  capitula  should  nut  be  called  to  capitulate. 

Trench. 

2.  To  surrender  on  terms  agreed  upon  (usually,  drawn 
up  under  several  heads) ;  as,  an  army  or  a  garrison 
capitulates. 

The  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulnfed.    Macaulay. 

Ga-plt'U-late,  v,  t.  To  surrender  or  transfer,  as  an 
army  or  a  fortress,  on  certain  conditions,     [-/i-] 

Ca-pit'U-la'tion(kii-pit'ii-la'shun),  J?.  [Cf.  F.  capifii- 
Iniion,  LL.  capitulatio.']  1.  A  reducing  to  heads  or  ar- 
ticles ;  a  formal  agreement. 

With  special  capitulatitm  that  neither  the  Scots  nor  the  French 
shall  rofortify.  Lip-  2iiinicl. 

2.  The  act  of  capitulating  or  surrendering  to  an  enemy 
upon  stipulated  terms. 

3.  The  instrument  containing  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment or  surrender. 

Ga-pit'U-la''tor  (-ter),  n.    [LL.]     One  who  capitulates. 

Gap'i-tule  (k5p'i-trd),  n.  [L.  capitulum  small  head, 
chapter.]     A  summary.     \_Ohs.']  Wyrlif. 

II  Ga-plt'u-lum  (ka-pit'u-lum),  71. :  pi.  CAprruLA  (-la). 
[L.,  a  small  bead.]  1.  (5o^)  A  thick 
head  of  flowers  on  a  very  short  axis, 
as  a  clover  top,  or  a  dandehon  ;  a  com- 
posite flower.  A  capitulum  may  be 
eitlier  globular  or  flat.  Gray. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  knoblike  protuberance 
of  any  part,  esp.  at  the  end  of  a  bone 
or  cartilage.  [See  Illust.  of  Artio- 
dactyla.] 

Ca-pl'vi  (kd-pe've),  n.  [Cf.  Co- 
paiba.] A  balsam  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.    See  Copaiba, 

Ca'ple  (ka'p'n,  n.    See  Capel.  Globular  Capitulum 

CapOin  (k^'lln),  n.  See  Capelin.      ^^  ButtonbusU. 

Caplin  (k.tp'liii),  J  n.    The  cap  or  coupling  of  a  flail, 

Gap'ling  (-ling),  J  througli  wliich  the  thongs  pass 
whicli  connect  the  handle  and  swingel.  Wright. 

Gap'no-man'cy  (kSp'nn-nian'sj),  it.  [Gr.  Kajri'6? 
smoke  -|-  -manci/ :  cf.  F.  capnomaiivic.'\  Divination  by 
means  of  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 

Gap'no-mor  (-mor),  n.  [Gr.  Ka-m-o^  smoke  -f-  (xopa, 
equiv.  to  polpa  part.]  (Cheyn.)  A  limpid,  colorless  oil 
with  a  i)i'culiar  odor,  obtained  from  beech  tar.  Walls. 

II  Ga-poc'  (ka-p5k'),  n.  [Malay  kapoip']  A  sort  of  cot- 
ton so  sliort  and  tine  tliat  it  can  not  bo  spun,  UHod  in  the 
Eaut  Indies  to  line  palanquins,  to  make  mattresses,  etc. 

Ga-poch'  (kii-pooch'),  n.  ;  pi.  Capociies  (-t?!;).  [Cf. 
Sp.  capncho.  It.  cuppuccia,  F.  capuce,  cnpuchon,  LL, 
naputiujii,  fr.  capa  cloak.  See  Cap.]  A  liood  ;  especially, 
the  hood  attached  to  the  gown  of  a  monk. 

Oa-poch',  r.  t.  [imp.  A  ;).  ;).  Capoched  (-poocht')] 
To  rover  with,  or  as  with,  a  hood  ;  hence,  to  hoodwink 
or  blind.  Umlihras. 

Ga'pon  (ka'p'n  or  ka'pHn  ;  277),  n.  [OK.  capon,  cha- 
prnni,  AS.  capfin  (cf.  F.  chapon),  L.  capo,  fr.  Gr.  Kaituiv; 
akin  to  Ko-mtiv  to  cut,  OSlav.  .ikopiti  to  castrate.  Cf. 
Comma.]  A  castrated  cock,  esp.  when  fattened  ;  a  male 
chicken  gelded  to  improve  his  flesh  for  the  table.  Shak. 
Tlie  mrrrythouKht  of  a  cttpon.  W.  Irving. 

Oa'pon.  V.  t.     To  cnstrnte  ;  to  make  a  rapon  of. 

Oa'ponet  'et).  ?/.     A  young  (;apon.    [/'.]     Chapman. 

Gap'O-nlore'  (k.1p'«*-ner'),  "■  [F.  capattuicre,  fr.  Sp. 
capouera,  orig.,  a  cage  for  fattening   capons,  hence,  a 


place  of  refuge  ;  cf.  It.  ca/jyjwiiVra,  See  Capon.]  {Fort.) 
A  work  made  across  or  in  the  ditch,  to  protect  it  from 
the  enemy,  or  to  serve  aa  a  covered  passageway, 

Ga'pon-ize  (ka'p'n-iz),  7-.  /,     To  castrate,  au  a  fowl. 

Ca-pot'  (k^pOf),  n.  [F.]  A  winnhig  of  all  the  tricks 
at  the  game  of  piquet.    It  counts  for  forty  points.    Hayle. 

Ga-pot',  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Capotted.]  To  win  all 
the  tricks  from,  in  i)laying  at  piquet. 

Ga-pOte'  (ki-pof).  «■  [Sp.  capote  (cf.  F.  capote), 
fr.  LL.  capa  cape,  cloak.  See  Cap.]  A  long  cloak  or 
overcoat,  especially  one  with  a  hood. 

Ca-pouch'  (ka-pooch'),  ?i.  &  V.  t.     Same  as  Capoch. 

Cap'pa-dine  (k5p'pa-dTn),  7t.  A  floss  or  wa.ste  ob- 
tained from  the  cocoon  after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off, 
u^id  for  -sliag. 

Cap'  pa'per  (kap'  pa'per).   See  Cap,  n.,  also  Paper,  n. 

Gap'peak'  (kSp'pek'),  n.  The  front  piece  of  a  (ii\Y  ;  — 
now  mull-  <()iituiouly  called  visor. 

II  Gap-pel'la  1  ka|.-p51'la),  71.     See  A  cappella. 

Gap'per  (.k'q/perj,  n.  1.  One  who.se  business  ia  to 
make  or  sell  raps. 

2.  A  by-bidder;  a  decoy  for  gamblers.    [Slaiig,  U.  S.'\ 

3.  An  instrument  for  applying  a  percussion  cap  to  a 
gun  or  cartridge. 

Gap'plng  plane'  (plan')-  (Join.)  A  plane  used  for 
workim,'  the  iipiier  surfaee  of  staircase  rails. 

II  Ca'pra  (ka'pra).  n.  [L.,  a  she  goat.]  (Zo'ul.)  A  genua 
of  ruminaut-s,  including  the  common  goat. 

Cap'rate  (kSp'rit),  n.     (Ckem.)  A  salt  of  capric  acid. 

Cap^re-0-late  (kSp're-o-lut  or  ka-pre'6-lilt),  a.  [L. 
capreolns  wild  goat,  tendril,  fr.  caper  goat:  cf.  F.  ca- 
2>yeole.'\     (Bot.)  Having  a  tendril  or  tendrils. 

Gap're-o-Une  (-lin),  a.  [L.  capreolns  wild  goat,  fr. 
c'jier  goat.]     iZool.)   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  roebuck. 

Gap'ric  (kHp'rlk),  a.  [L.  caper  goat.]  (Chem.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  capric  acid  or  its  derivatives. 

Capric  acid,  CjH.j.CO.H,  Caprylic  acid.  CtHic.CO^H,^^^ 
Caproic  acid.  C-.HirCO'.H,  are  fatty  acids  occurring  in 
small  cjuantities  in  butter,  cocoanut  oil,  etc..  united  with 
f:lycerin  ;  thev  are  colorless  oils,  or  white  crystalline  sol- 
ids, of  an  unpleasant  odor  like  that  of  goats  or  of  sweat. 

II  Ca-prlc'clo  (ka-pret'cho),  «.      [It.    See  Caprice.] 

1.  (Mus.)  Apiece  in  a  free  form,  with  frequent  digres- 
sions from  the  theme  :  a  fantasia  ;  —  often  called  caprice. 

2.  A  caprice  ;  a  freak  ;  a  fancy.  Shak. 
II  Ga-prlc-clo'so    (ka-pret-cho'so),  a.      [It.]      (Mus.) 

In  a  free,  fantastic  style. 

Ga-prlce'  (ka-pres'),  n.  [F.  caprice.,  It.  capricciOt 
caprice  (perh.  orig.  a  fantastical  goat  leap),  fr.  L.  caper^ 
capra,  goat.  Of.  Capriole,  Cab.  Caper,  v.  i.]  1.  An  ab- 
rupt change  in  feeling,  opinion,  or  action,  proceeding 
from  some  whim  or  fancy;  a  freak;  a  notion.  ^^  Ca- 
prices  of  appetite."  W.  Irving, 

2.  (Mus.)  See  Capriccio. 

Syn,  —  Freak  ;  wiiira  ;  crotchet ;  fancy ;  vagary ;  hu- 
mor ;  whimsey;  fickleness. 

Ca-prl''CiOUS  (ka-prtsh'us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  capricictix.  It. 
capriccioso.']  Governed  or  characterized  by  caprice; 
apt  to  change  suddenly  ;  freakish  ;  whimsical ;  change- 
able. "  Capricious  poet."  Shak.  **  Cap7-icious  hu- 
mor."   Hugh  Miller. 

A  capricious  partiality  to  the  Romish  practices.     Jlallam. 

Syn.  — Freakish;  whimsical:  fanciful;  fickle;  crotch- 
ety ;  fitful ;  wayward  ;  changeable  ;  unsteady  ;  uncer- 
tain :  inconstant ;  arbitrary. 
—  Ca-pri'cious-ly,  orfr.  —  Ca-prl'cious-ness,  n. 

Cap'ri-corn  (kSp'rl-kCrn),  71.    [L.  ctij)rivor7ius  ;  caper 

goat  -^  coinu   horn:    cf.  F.   caprirorue.']     1.    (Astron.) 
The  tenth  sign  of  tlie  zodiac,  into  which  the  sun  enters 
at  the  winter  solstice,  about  December  '21.    See  Tropic. 
The  6un  was  entered  into  Capricorn.         Unjden. 

2.  (Asfron.)  A  southern  constellation,  represented  on 
ancient  monuments  by  the  figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure 
with  its  fore  part  like  a  goat,  and  himl  part  like  a  fish. 

Capricorn  beetle  (ZooL),  any  beetle  of  the  family  Ccra7n- 
Iniciiix  :  one  of  the  long-horned  beetles.  Tlie  larvre  usu- 
ally bore  into  the  wood  or  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
am  often  de.strurtivc.    See  Giri>ler,  Pruner. 

Gap'rid  U:,li>'rTd'),  a.  [L.  caper,  cupra,  goat.]  (Zool.) 
Of  or  ]>ertainiiig  to  the  tribe  of  ruminants  of  wliich  the 
goat,  or  genus  Ca]>ra,  is  the  type. 

Cap'rl-fl-ca'tion  (kJtp'ri-fT-ka'shun),  77.  [L.  caprifi- 
catio,  fr.  cnprificare  to  ripen  figs  by  caprification,  fr.  ca- 
jtrijiru.t  the  wild  fig;  cnprr  goat  -\-  ficus  fig.]  The  prac- 
tice «'f  hanging,  upon  the  cultiv.ated  fig  tree,  branches  of 
tlie  wild  fig  infested  with  minute  hymcnopterous  bisects. 

ZW~^  It  is  supposed  that  the  little  insects  insure  fertili- 
zation by  caiTviug  the  pollen  from  tin-  ni.ile  fiowera  near 
the  opening  of  the  fig  ilown  to  the  lemale  llowers,  and 
also  acrfh  rate  ripening  the  fruit  by  junictnring  it.  The 
practic-e  ]i:is  existed  siuce  aucient  times,  but  its  benefit 
lias  been  .li^initeil. 

Gap'rliole  (kjtp'rT-fol),  n.  [L.  ca;;er  goat -f/o/mwt 
leaf.]    The  woodbine  or  honey.suckle.  SpcTiser. 

CapTi-fo'lI-a'ceouB  (folT-a'shris),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  tlie  Honeysuckle  family  of  plants  (CffjJ- 
rifoliarc:t'). 

"Cap'rl-lorm  (kilp'rT-form),  a.  [L.  coper  goat  -f 
■/orm-l     Having  tln^  form  of  a  goat. 

Ga-prlg'e-nouB  (kA-prTj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  ca pj-i genus  ; 
caprr  goat  +  i/ignrrc  to  produce.]     Of  the  goat  kind. 

Gap'rlne  (kSp'rln  or  -rin  ;  'J77),  a.  [L.  caprinus.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  goat ;  as,  caprine  gambols. 

Gap'rl-olo  (kilp'rt-ol;  'J77),  7*.  [F.  capriole,  cabriole^ 
It.  cttpriohi,  fr.  L.  rnprr  goat.  Cf.  Caper,  v.  i..  Cabri- 
ole. Capiuce,  Cheveril.]  1.  (Man.)  A  leap  that  a  horso 
makes  with  all  fours,  upwards  only,  without  advancing, 
but  with  a  kick  or  jerk  of  the  jiind  legs  when  at  tho 
height  of  the  leap. 

2.  A  leap  or  caper,  aa  in  danchig.  "  With  lofty  turnn 
and  raprii'/r.s.*^  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Gap'rl-ole.  r.  i.    To  perform  a  capriole.  Carlyle. 

Gap'rl-ped  (kitp'rT-pe"I),  n.  [L.  citpripr.i ;  caprr  goat 
-\-  pes,  jtrdiSt  foot.]     Having  feet  Hko  thoiie  of  ft  goat. 
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OapTO-ate  (kSp'rfi-it),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  caproic 
uciJ. 

Ca-pro'lc  (kii-prij'Ik),  a.    (Chem.)  See  utider  Capuic. 

Cap'ry-late  (kSp'rl-lat),  n.  {(Jhcm.)  A  salt  of  ca- 
prylii:  ai:i(K 

Ca-pryl'Ic  (kiVpiTI'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Seo  undorCAi'iiia. 

Cap-sa'1-cln  (kiXi>-sa'i-3in),  n.  [From  Capsicum.] 
(Chcnt.)  A  folork^BB,  crystalliuo  Bubstance  oxtradted 
from  the  <:<ip.sirutii  iifmnuvi,  aud  giving  oil  vapora  of 
inteiiHO  acriility. 

Cap'sheaf'  (kSp'slief ),  n.  Tlie  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of 
grain  ;  ( ////.)  the  ci-owiiing  or  finishing  part  of  a  thing. 

Cap'si-cinfkSp'Hi-atn),  n.  [From  Capsicum.]  {Chcm.) 
A  red  Vu[u\d  or  Hoft  reaiu  extracted  from  various  species 
of  eapaicinn. 

Gap'sl-clne  (-sen),  n.  [From  Capsicum.]  (Chem.) 
A  volatile  alkaloid  extracted  from  (Japsicuni  atmuum 
or  from  capBicln. 

Gap'sl-cum  (kSp'sT-kum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cajysa  box, 
cliest,]  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  pro- 
ducing capsules  or  dry  berries  of  various  forms,  which 
have  an  exceedingly  pungent,  biting  taste,  and  wheu 
ground  form  the  red  or  Cayenne  pepper  of  commerce. 

WW  The  most  important  species  are  Cnjmcuvi.  baccn- 
tiLiii  or  bird  pi-ppcr.  ('.  f<t.sti'ihiluiii  or  chili  pcppi-r,  ('. 
frutrstriis  or  npur  p'-ppi^r,  and  ' '.  niinifnii  nr  (iuinea 
])epp(_-r,  wliicli  iiirlu<k'.s  tliy  lirll  pt'ppcr  and  iitlicr  com- 
mon garden  varieties.  Tlio  fruit  is  iniicli  used,  hotli  in  its 
grcon  and  ripe  state,  in  pickles  aud  iu  cookery.  See  Cay- 

£NNE  PEPPER. 

Gap-size'  (kXp-Blz'),  ".  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cap- 
sized (-alzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CAPsaziNO.]  [Of.  Sp.  cahe- 
eenr  to  nod,  pitch,  cnpuzai\  chapuzar,  to  sink  (a  vessel) 
by  the  head  ;  both  fr.  L.  caput  head.]  To  upset  or  over- 
turn, aa  a  vessel  or  other  body. 

But  M'hat  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat  ?       Biiron. 

Gap'slZG'  (kitp'siz'),  n.     An  upset  or  overturn. 

Cap'-aquare'  (-skwarO,  n.  {Gun.)  A  metal  coverhig 
plate  which  passes  over  the  trminioua  of  a  cannon,  and 
lioMs  it  in  place. 

Gap'atan  (-stSn),  n.  [F.  cabeslan,  fr,  Sp.  cabestranle, 
rabrcstatift;  fr.  cabcsirar  to  bind  with  a  halter,  fr.  cnhen- 
tro  halter,  fr.  L.  capistrum  halter,  fr.  capt-re  to  hold 
(see  Capacious)  ;  or  perh.  the  Spanish  is  fr.  L.  caper 
goat  -\-  sUins,  p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand  ;  cf.  F.  chevre  she- 
^oat,  also  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights.]  A  vertical 
cleated  drum  or  cylinder  revolv- 
ing on  an  upright  spindle,  and 
surmounted  by  a  drumhead  with 
sockets  for  bars  or  levers.  It  is 
much  used,  especially  on  ship- 
board, for  moving  or  raising 
lieavy  weights  or  exerting  great 
power  by  traction  upon  a  rope 
or  cable,  passing  around  the 
-drum.     It  is  operated  either  by 

steam  power  or  by  a  number  of  £r£^ 

men  walking  around  the  capstan, 
•each  pushing  on  the  end  of  a  lever 
fixed  in  its  socket.  [Sometimes 
■spelt  cnpstern,  but  improperly.] 

CapBtan  bar,  one  of  the  long  bars 
•or  levers  by  which  the  capstan  is 
\vnrked  ;  a  handspike. —To  pawl 
the  capstan,  to  drnp  tlie  pawls  so  that  they  will  catch  in  the 
iintfht'.fl  of  tin;  pawl  ring,  and  prevent  the  capstan  from 
turning  back. —To  rig  the  capstan,  to  prepare  the  capstan 
for  use,  by  putting  the  bars  in  the  sockets.  —  To  aurg©  the 
-capstan,  to  slack  the  tension  of  the  rope  or  cable  wound 
around  it. 

Cap'Stone' (-8ton')»  n,  {Palcon.)  A  fossil  echinus  of 
'the  genus  Coniiidus ;  —  SO  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  cap. 

Cap'SU-lar  (kSp'^G-ler),  i  a,     [Cf.  F.  capsr(hnre.'\     Of 

Cap'SU-la-ry  (-iS-ry),  J  or  pertaining  to  a  capsule; 
.tiaving  the  nature  of  a  capsule  ;  hollow  and  fibrous. 

Capsular  ligament  (Anaf.),  a  ligamentous  bag  or  capsule 
surrounding  many  movable  joints  in  the  skeleton. 

Gap'su-late  (kitp'su-lSt),  )  a.     Inclosed  in  a  capsule, 

Gap'SU-la'ted  (-la'ted),      )      or  as  in  a  chest  or  box. 

Gap'sule  (kSp'sul),  ?t.  [L.  capmla  a  little  box  or 
'chest,  fr.  capsa  cheat,  case, 
fr.  capere  to  take,  contain  : 
cf.  F.  capsule.}  1.  {Bot.) 
A  dry  fruit  or  pod  which  is 
made  up  of  several  parts  or 
carpels,  and  opens  to  dis- 
charge the  seeds ;  as,  tlie 
capsule  of  the  poppy,  the 
Jlax,  the  lily,  etc. 

2.  {Chem.)  {a)  A  small 
saucer  of  clay  for  roasting 
i-jr  melting  samples  of  ores, 
•etc.;    a    scorifier.      {h)    A 

•small,  shallow,  evaporating 
dish,  usually  of  porcelain. 

3.  {Med.)  A  small  cylm- 
■  drical  or  spherical  gelati- 
nous envelope  in  which  nau- 
seous or  acrid  dosea  are  inclosed  to  be  swallowed. 

4.  {Anat.)  A  membranous  sac  containing  fluid,  or  in- 
vesting an  organ  or  joint ;  as,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  of 
vthe  eye.    Also,  a  capsulelike  organ. 

5.  A  metallic  seal  or  cover  for  closing  a  bottle. 

6.  A  small  cup  or  shell,  as  of  metal,  for  a  percussion 
<^ap,  cartridge,  etc. 

AtrabiUary  capsule.  See  under  Atraeiliart.  —  GUsson'B 
capaule,  a  membranous  envelope,  entering  tlie  livf  r  along 
with  the  portal  vessels  and  insheathing  the  latter  in  their 
course  througli  the  organ.  —  Suprarenal  capsule,  an  organ 
•of  unknown  function,  above  or  in  front  of  each  kidney. 

Cap'tain  (kiip'tTn),  n.  [OE.  capitain,  captahi,  OF. 
capitai/i,  F.  capitaine  (cf.  Sp.  capitan,  It.  capitano).  LL. 
capitaneus^  capifanus,  fr.  L.  caput  the  head.  See  Chief, 
and  cf.  CwiEPTAis.]     1.  A  head,  or  chief  officer  ;  as  :  (a) 


r!ip.-,t;in. 
a    Drmiilitad  ;    tt  Sock- 
ets or  bar  holes  ;  c  One 
of  the  pawls ;   d  Pawl 
ring. 


t—^-X'Wf — J    \ 


Capsules,     a  Datura;    &  Pop- 
py ;  c  Gentian. 


The  military  offlcer  wlio  commands  a  company,  troop,  or 
battery,  or  wlio  has  the  rank  entitling  him  to  do  80, 
though  he  may  bo  employed  on  other  service,  (b)  An 
ofllcer  in  the  United  States  navy,  next  above  a  coni- 
maiider  and  below  a  commodore,  and  ranking  witli  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  (t-)  By  (courtesy,  an  ofllcer  actually 
commanding  a  vessel,  althou(^h  not  having  the  rank  of 
captain.  {<l)  The  master  or  connnanding  otIli:er  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  {e)  One  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  a  ship's 
company ;  as,  a  captain  of  a  top,  captain  of  a  gun,  etc. 
(/)  The  foreman  of  a  body  of  workmen,  (y)  A  person 
having  authority  over  otliers  acting  in  concert;  as,  the 
captain  of  a  boat's  crew  ;  the  cajdain  of  a  football  team. 
A  trainband  enptain  cku  was  he.  (.'owper. 

The  Rhodian  captain,  rt-lyiiig  on  .  .  .  the  hjrbtneMs  of  M» 
vOHscl,  pusHed,  in  opL'ii  day,  through  all  the  guards.    Arhutfmut. 

2.  A  military  leader  ;  a  warrior. 

Foreiiioat  raplain  of  hifi  time.  Tcnmin'm. 

Captain  general.  (<i)  Thi-  ronniian.Irr  in  rliief  of  an  army 
or  armies,  or  of  tin-  militiii,  (/*i  Tin-  Sp.miHh  governor  of 
Cuba  and  its  dcpindcnt  i.ilands.  Captain  lieutenant,  a 
lieutenant  with  thi'r  rank  and  duties  oi  captain  hut  with  a 
lieutenant's  i>ay,  —  as  in  the  first  company  of  an  English 
regiment. 

Gap'taln  (kitpaTu),  v.  t.  To  act  aa  captain  of ;  to  lead. 

.Men  who  captained  or  ucconipttnied  the  exodus  from  cxist- 
iiij;  forma.  LowisH. 

Gap'taln,  (7.    Chief;  superior,     [i?.] 

Caq}tain  jewels  in  the  carcanct.  f!/iak. 

Gap'taln-cy  (kSp'tln-sJ),  n.;  pi.  Captaincies  (-stz). 
The  rank,  i»ost,  or  commission  of  a  captain.    Washin'/tun. 

Captaincy  general,  the  office,  power,  territory,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  captain  general ;  as,  the  cajftaincy  <jeueial  of 
La  Habana  (Cuba  and  its  islands). 

Oap'taln-ry  (-rj?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  capitainerie.']  Power, 
or  coiiiniand,  over  a  certain  district ;  chieftainship.  \_Obs.} 

Gap'taln-ship,  n.  1.  The  condition,  rank,  post,  or 
authority  ot  a  captain  or  chief  commander.  "To  take 
thi-  capt'iiitship.''''  Shak. 

2.  Military  skill ;  as,  to  show  good  captainship. 

Gap-ta'tlon  CkSp-ta'shun),  11.  [L.  captatio,  fr.  captare 
to  catcli,  intens.  of  capere  to  take  :  cf.  F.  captation.']  A 
courting  of  favor  or  applause,  by  flattery  or  address ;  a 
captivating  quality;  an  attraction.     [Oii.] 

Without  any  of  those  dresses,  or  popular  captations,  whieli 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Gap'tlon  (kJtp'slmn),  n.  [L.  captio,  fr.  capere  to  take. 
In  senses  3  and  4,  perhaps  confounded  in  meaning  with 
L.  caput  a  head.  See  Capacious.]  1.  A  caviling;  a 
sophism.     [Obs.'] 

This  doctrine  is  for  caption  and  contradiction.      Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting  a  person  by  judicial 
process.     [R-l  Bouvier. 

3.  {Law)  That  part  of  a  legal  instrument,  as  a  com- 
mission, indictment,  etc.,  which  shows  where,  when,  and 
by  what  authority,  it  was  taken,  found,  or  executed. 

Boiivier.     Wharton. 

4.  The  heading  of  a  chapter,  section,  or  page.   \_U.  *S'.] 
Gap'tlous  (kSp'shus),  o.     [F.   coptieur,   L.  captiosus. 

See  Caption.]     1.  Apt  to  catch  at  faults;  disposed,  to 

find  fault  or  to  cavil ;  eager  to  object ;  difficult  to  please. 

A  raptious  and  suspicious  age.  SttlUiif/J/eet. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  not  disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy.  Burke. 

2.  Fitted  to  harass,  perplex,  or  insnare ;  insidious ; 
troublesome. 

Captious  restraints  on  navigation.  Bancroft. 

Syn.— Caviling;  carping;  fault-finding;  censorious; 
hypercritical ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  perverse ;  troublesome. 
—  Captious,  Caviling,  Carping.  A  captious  person  is 
one  who  has  a  fault-finding  habit  or  maimer,  or  is  disposed 
to  catch  at  faults,  errors,  etc.,  with  quarrelsome  intent ; 
a  caviling  person  is  disposed  to  raise  objections  on  frivo- 
lous grounds ;  carping  implies  that  one  is  given  to  ill- 
natured,  persistent,  or  unreasonable  fault-finding,  or 
picking  up  of  the  words  or  actions  of  others. 

<'ai-ilinij  is  ihc  carpijig  ot  argument,  cti/7JiH£7  the  caviling  oi 
ill  temper.  C.J.Smith. 

Cap'tlons-ly,  adr.    in  a  captious  manner. 

Gap'tlous-ness,  n.     Captious  disposition  or  manner. 

Cap'ti-vate  (kSp'tl-vat),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capti- 
vated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CAPTrVATiNO.]    [L.  captivatus,  p.  p. 
of  captivare  to  capture,  fr.  captivus  captive.     See  Cap- 
Tn"E.]  1.  To  take  prisoner ;  to  capture  ;  to  subdue.  [06^.] 
Their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates.  Shak. 

2.  To  acquire  ascendancy  over  by  reason  of  some  art 
or  attraction  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  charm  ;  as,  Cleopatra  cap- 
tivated Antony  ;  the  orator  captivated  all  hearts. 

Small  landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness.     W.  Irving. 

Syn.  — To  enslave;  subdue;  overpower;  charm;  en- 
chant ;  bewitch  ;  fascinate  ;  capture  ;  lead  captive. 

Cap'ti-vate  (kSp'tt-vSt),  p.  a.  [L.  capHvatus.}  Taken 
prisoner  ;  made  captive  ;  insnared  ;  charmed. 

Women  have  been  captivate  ere  now.  Shak. 

Gap'tl-va'ting  (-va'ttng),  a.  Having  power  to  capti- 
vate or  charm ;  fascinating ;  as,  captivating  smiles.  — 
Cap'tl-va'Ung-ly,  adv. 

Cap'ti-va'tion  (-va'shCin),  7i.  [L.  captivatio.']  The 
act  of  captivating.     [/'.] 

The  captivation  of  our  understanding.      Bp- Halt. 

Cap'tive   (kSp'tiv),   n.     [L.    captivus,    fr.    capere   to 

take:  cf.  F.  captif.     See  Caitiff.]     1.  A  prisoner  taken 

by  force  or  stratagem,  esp.,  by  an  enemy,  in  war;  one 

kept  in  bondage  or  in  the  power  of  another. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive^  talk  of  chains.    Jlilton. 
2.  One  charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty,  excellence,  or 
affection  ;  one  who  is  captivated. 

Cap'tive,  a.  1.  Made  prisoner,  especially  in  war ; 
held  in  bondage  or  in  confinement. 

A  poor,  miserable,  captive  thrall.  Milton. 

2.  Subdued  by  love  ;  charmed  ;  captivated. 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  cnptiie  to  his  honey  words.  Shak. 


3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bondage  or  confinement ;  serv- 
int,'  to  <oiifin<' ;  an,  captiie  cliains ;  captive  hours. 

Gap'tlve  (kSp'tlv^,  V.  t.  [imp.  A:  p.  p.  Captived 
(-tfvdj;  p.pr.  (fc  vb.n.  Captiving.]  To  take  priwoncr; 
to  capture. 

Tliu-ir  InhabitantH  Hlauj^'litered  and  captived.        Burkf. 

Gap-tlv'i-ty  (kSp-tlvl-ty),  n.  [L.  cnptivitas:  cf.  F. 
cujjtiiiti:.]     1-  Tlu:  htatti  of  lacing  a  captive  or  a  prisoner. 

Alon-  cck-l)ruLi;il  iii  hm  caidivity  than  in  liia  greutt:bt  triuinpliB. 

Jjrydim. 

2.  A  state  of  being  under  control ;  subjection  of  the 
will  or  afi'cctions ;  bondage. 

Sink  in  the  Boft  captivU>j  together.       Adduion, 

Syn.  — Imprisonment;  coniinement:  bondage;  subjec- 
tion ;  servitude  ;  slavery ;  thralldom  ;  serfdom. 

Cap'tor  (kap'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  catcher  (of  aiiimals),  fr. 
capere  to  take.]  One  who  captures  any  person  or  tiling, 
as  a  prisoner  or  a  prize. 

Gap'ture  (kSp'tfir  ;  IS.'J),  n.  [L.  captura^  fr.  capere  to 
taki; :   cf.  F.  capture.    Bee  Caitiff,  and  cf.  Captive.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  by  force,  or  getting  posseKsion  of 
by  superior  po%ver  or  by  stratagem  ;  as,  the  cajjture  of  an 
enemy,  a  vessel,  or  a  criminaL 

Even  with  rctrard  to  cajiturps  made  at  nea.    Bluckstone. 

2.  Tlie  securing  of  an  object  of  strife  or  desire,  as  by 
the  power  of  sonie  attraction. 

3.  The  thing  taken  by  force,  surprise,  or  atratagem ; 
a  prize ;  prey. 

Syn. —Seizure;  apprebenBion ;  arrest;  detention. 

Gap'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Captured  (-turd);  p. 
pr.  S:,vb.  n.  Caituring.]  To  seize  or  take  possession  of 
by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem  ;  to  overcome  aud  bold  ; 
to  secure  by  effort. 

Her  Iieart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been  captured. 

W.  Irving. 

II  Ga-puc^clo  (ki-poo'cho),  n.  [It.  cappuccin.  See 
Capoch.]     A  capocli  or  hood.     [Ohs."]  Spenzfrr. 

Ga-pUChed^  (ka-poodif),  a.  [See  CapocH.]  Covered 
with,  or  as  with,  a  hood.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  JJroiv7ie. 

Gap'U-Chin'  (kap'u-shen'),  n.  [F.  capucin  a  monk 
who  wears  a  cowl,  fr.  It.  cajipuccio  hood.     See  Capoch.] 

1.  {Eccl.)  A  Franciscan  monk  of  the  austere  branch 
established  in  152C  by  Matteo  di  Baschi,  distinguished  by 
wearing  the  long  pointed  cowl  or  capoch  of  St.  Francis. 

A  bare-footed  and  long-bearded  capuchin.    Sir  JJ'.  Scott. 

2.  A  garment  for  women,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  that  of  capu- 
chin monks.  Johnson. 

3.  {Zo6l.){a)  A  long-tailed  South  American  monkey 
{Cebus  capucinus),  having  the  fore- 
head naked  and  wrinkled,  with  the 
hair  on  the  crown  retlexed  aud  re- 
sembling a  monk's  cowl,  the  rest 
being  of  a  grayish  white  ;  —  called 
also  capucine  monhei/, 
tveepery  sajou,  sapajoit, 
and     sai.        {b)    Other 
species  of  Cebus,  as  C. 
fatiicllus  (the  brown  or 
horned    capucine),     C 
albi/rons   (the   carara- 
ra),  and  C.  apella.     {c) 
A   variety    oi    the    do- 
mestic pigeon  having  a 
hoodlike  tuft  of  feath- 
ers   on    the    head    and 
sides  of  the  neck.  Capuchin  {Cehuscapucmus). 

Capuchin  nun,  one  of  an  austere  order  of  Franciscan 
nuns  wliich  came  under  Capuchin  rule  in  153S.  The  order 
had  rt-ci'iitly  been  founded  by  Maria  Longa. 

Gap'u-cine  (-sTn),  n.    See  Capuchin,  3. 

Gap'u-let  (kap'u-16t),  n.     {Far.)  Same  as  Capellet. 

Cap'U-Un  (-Itn),  n.  [Sp.  capuli.'}  The  Mexican 
cherry  {Prujius  dipol/in). 

II  Ca'pUt  (ka'put),  n. ;  pi.  Capfta  (kSp'T-ta).  [L.,  the 
head.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  head;  also,  a  knoblike  protuber- 
ance or  capitulum. 

2.  The  top  or  superior  part  of  a  thing. 

3.  {Eng.)  The  council  or  ruling  body  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1S51). 

Your  caputs,  and  lieads  of  colleges.  Lamb. 

Caput  mortuum  (mor'tij-um).  [L.,  dead  head.]  (Old 
Chem.)  Tlie  residuum  after  distillation  or  sublimation; 
hence,  worthless  residue. 

Ca'py-ba'ra  (ka'pe-ba'ra),  n.  [Sp.  capibara,  it.  the 
native  name.]  {Zool.)  ^^ 


A  large  South  Amer 
lean  rodent  {Hydro- 
cheertis  capybura)  liv- 
ing on  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  It 
is  the  largest  extant 
rodent,  being  about 
three  feet  long  and 
half  that  in  height. 
It   somewhat    resem-  . 

bles  the  Guinea  pig,  to  capyDara. 

which  it  is  related  ;  —called  also  rabiai  and  water  hog. 

Gar  (kar),  n.  [OF.  car,  char,  F.  char.  fr.  L.  carrus,  a 
wagon;  a  Celtic  word;  cf.  W.  car.  Armor,  kair.  It.  & 
Gael.  carr.  Cf.  Chariot.]  1.  A  small  vehicle  moved  on 
wheels  ;  usually,  one  having  but  two  wheels  and  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  cart. 

2.  A  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails  of  a  railroad.   [T.  S.J 

^^^  In  England  a  railroad  passenger  car  is  called  a 
railway  carriaae  ;  a  freiaht  car  is  called  a  goods  ivagon  ; 
a  platform  car  a  goods  thick :  a  baggage  car  a  ran.  But 
styles  of  cars  introduced  into  England  from  America  are 
called  cars;  as,  tram  car,  Pullman  car.    See  Train. 

3-  A  chariot  of  war  or  of  triumph  ;  a  vehicle  of  splen- 
dor, dignity,  or  solemnity.     [Poetic] 

The  gilded  car  of  day.  ilUion, 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds.         TVnny.eon. 
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4.  iAst7-nn.)  The  seven  stars  also  called  Charles's 
Wain,  the  Great  Bear,  or  the  Dipper. 

The  I'lciails,  liyads,  und  the  Northern  Car.     JJnjden. 

5.  The  cage  of  a  lift  or  elevator. 

6.  The  basket,  box,  or  cage  suspended  from  a  balloon 
to  contain  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 

7.  A  floating  perforated  box  for  living  fish.     [  V.  .S.] 
Car  couplinK,  or  Car  coupler,  a  shackle  or  other  device  for 

connecting  the  cars  in  a  railway  train.  [C^.  A'. J— Dummy 
car  (Rail road  I,  a.  car  containing  its  own  steam  power  or 
locomotive.— Freight  canHui/road),  a  car  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  or  other  goods.  [  L\  S.]  —  Hand  car 
iRailroid),  a  small  car  propelled  by  hand,  used  by  rail- 
road laborers,  etc.  ft'.  A'.] — Horse  car,  or  Street  car.  an 
omnibus  car  drawn  bv  horses  or  other  i^ower  upon  rails 
laid  in  the  streets.  \(J.  A'.]  — Palace  car.  Drawing-room 
car.  Sleeping  car.  Parlor  car,  etc.  {linUro'nh,  cars  espe- 
cially d-i-ait^ned  and  furnished  for  the  comfort  of  travelers. 

Car'a-bld(k5r'a-bTd),(7.  {2o'uL) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Carabns  or  family  Carab- 
idie.  —  n.  One  of  the  Carahidte.,  a 
family  of  active  insectivorous  bee- 
tles, 

Car'a-blne  (kar'a-bin),  n.  {Mil.) 
A  carbine. 

Carabineer'  (kSr'd-bT-ner'),  n. 
A  carbiut-er. 

Gar'a-bold  (kSr'a-hoidV  n.  [Car- 
alius  -f  -oid.^  {Zo'dl.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  genus  Carabus. 

llCar'a-bUS  (kir'a-bus),?).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kapafio^  a  horned  beetle.] 
(Zool.)  A  geuus  of  ground  beetles, 
including  numerous  .species.  They 
devour  many  injurious  insects. 

Car'ac  (kKr';Xk),7i.  See  Carack. 

Gar'a-Cal  (kSr'a-kSl),  n.  [F.  caracal,  fr.  Turk,  qarah- 
qootaq ;  qarah  black  +  qontaq  ear.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  lynx 
(Felis,  or  Lynx^  caracal).  It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Its  ears  are  black  externally,  and  tipped  with 
long  black  hairs. 

Ca'ra-ca'ra  (ka'ri-ka'ra),  n.  {Zo'Ol.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican bird  of  several 
species  and  genera, 
resembling  both  tlie 
eagles  and  the  vid- 
tures.  The  caraca- 
ras  act  as  scavengers, 
and  are  also  called 
carrion  buzzards. 

G^^-  The  black 
caracara  is  Ibi/cfer 
ater  ;  the  chimango 
is  Milvano  chiman- 

?o :  the  Brazilian  is 
ohjborus    Brazili- 
ensis. 

Car'ack  (kar'Sk), 
n.  [F.  caraque  (cf. 
Sp.  &   Pg.  carraca 


Carabid  {Carahm  scr- 
ratus).    Nat.  size. 


Caracara  {Pobjborits  tharus). 


It.  caracca),  LL.  carraca,  fr.  L.  carrus  wagon  ;  or  peril, 
fr.  Ar.  qorqur  (pi.  qaraqir)  a  carack.]  {Xaut.)  A  kind  of 
large  ship  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  East  India  trade  ;  a  galleon.  [Spelt  also  carrack,'] 
The  bij?er  whale  like  some  hu^e  carack  lay.  Walhr. 
Gar'a-COle  (kSr'a-kol),  n.  [F.  caracole,  caracol,  fr. 
Sp.  caracal  snail,  winding  staircase,  a  wheeling  about.] 

1.  {Man.)  A  half  turn  which  a  liorsemau  makes, 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Guilt. 

2.  {Arcft.)  A  staircase  in  a  spiral  form. 

I  En  caracole  (iiN'  kA'ra'kul'j  [F.],  spiral;— said  of  a 
staircase. 

Car'a-cole  (-kol),  i*.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Caracoled 
(-kold).]  [Cf.  F.  caracoler.^  {Man.)  To  move  in  a  car- 
acole, or  in  caracoles;  to  wheel. 

Thnce  John  caracoled  within  the  lists.    Sir  W.  Scntt. 

Car'a-COl'y  (-kSl-'y),  n.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  of  which  an  inferior  quality  of  jewelry  is  made. 

Gar'a-COre  (kir'a-kor),       1  n.     [Malay  faa-akiira.'}     A 

Gar'a-CO'ra  (k5r'i-ku'rd),  (  light  vessel  or  proa  used 
by  the  people  of  Borneo,  etc.,  and  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies. 

II  Ca-rale'  (kS-rfif),  "■  [F-3  A  glass  water  bottle  for 
the  table  or  toilet :  —  called  also  cro/f. 

Gar'a-geen'  or  Car'a-gheen'  (k5r':\-gen'), «.  See  Cae- 
Eaoee:;. 

Caraxn-bO^a  (ka'r.'im-bun.a),  7*.  {Bot.)  An  East  In- 
dian tri'i-  (A  rrrrhwi  Cnravtbala),  and  itsacid,  juicy  fruit ; 
—  railed  al^.n  i'oramamlel  gooseberry. 

Car'a-mel  (kiir'a-ni51),  n.  [F.  caramel  (cf.  Sp.  cara- 
mcln),  LL.  canna  mdlis,  cannamcUay  canamdla,  cala- 
vifll'is  mellitus,  sugar  cane,  from  or  confused  with  L. 
f<77/n''/ reed-}- 7He/,  7Ht//i.s,  honey.  See  Cane.]  1.  {Chcm.) 
Burnt  sugar;  a  brown  or  black  porous  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating  sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
lined  for  coloring  spirits,  gravies,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  confectionery,  usually  a  small  cube  or 
square  of  tenacious  paate,  or  candy,  of  varying  composi- 
tion and  flavor. 

Ga-ran'gold 
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the  caranx,  American  Vduefiab,  and  the  pilot  fish. 

II  Oa'raxUK  fka'rSnks),  7i.     {Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes, 


./-^■.. 


->-/■ . 


-^^ 


Carangoid  Fish  ;  llie  Cavally  (Caranx 
hippos). 


Carapato  (Anihlijomiiia  rotun- 
datum).     X  ^ 

See  Horn.]    1.  The  weight 


common  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  the  yellow  or 
golden  niackend. 

Car'a-pace  (kSr'A-pa.s),  n.  [F.]  {Zool.)  The  thick 
shell  or  shield  which  covers  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  or 
turtle,  the  crab,  and  other  crustaceous  animals. 

II  Ga'ra-pa'tO  (ka'ra-pa'to),  n.  [Pg.  carrapato.'] 
{ZouL)  A  South  American 
tick  of  the  genus  Ambly- 
oinma.  There  are  several 
species,  very  troublesome 
to  man  and  beast. 

Gar'a-paz  (kar'&-p5ks), 
71.     {Zool.)  See  Carapace. 

Car'at  (kSr'at),  w.  [F. 
carat  (cf.  It.  earato,  OPg. 
quirate,  Pg.  &  Sp.  qHilate)^ 
Ar.  qlrat  bean  or  pea  shell, 
a  Weight  of  four  grains,  a 
carat,  fr.  Gr.  Kepdriov  a  lit- 
tle horn,  the  fruit  of  the 
carob  tree,  a  weight,  a  carat 
by  which  precious  stones  and  pearls  are  weighed. 

(J^^  The  f'/r«/ equals  three  and  one  fifth  grains  Troy, 
and  is  divided  into  four  grains,  sometimes  called  carat 
orai/is.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  esti- 
mated by  carats  and  fractious  of  carats,  and  pearls,  usu- 
ally, by  carat  grains.  Tij^'any. 

2.  A  twenty-fourth  part :  — a  term  used  in  estimating 
the  proportionate  fineness  of  gold. 

C^W^  A  mass  of  metal  is  said  to  be  so  many  carats  fine, 
according  to  the  number  of  twenty-fourths  of  pure  gold 
wliich  it  contains;  as,  '22  carats  hue  (goldsmith's  stan- 
dard) ^  22  parts  of  gold,  1  of  copper,  and  1  of  silver. 

Gar'a-Van  (kSr'a-vSn  or  kSr'a-vSn';  277),  n.  [F. 
cai-avane  (cf.  Sp.  caravana),  fr.  Per.  kariran  a  caravan 
(in  sense  1).  Cf.  Van  a  wagon.]  1.  A  company  of 
travelers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants,  organized  and  equipped 
for  a  long  journey,  or  marcliing  or  traveling  together, 
esp.  through  deserts  and  countries  infested  by  robbers  or 
hostile  tribes,  as  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

2.  A  large,  covered  wagon,  or  a  train  of  such  wagons, 
for  conveying  wild  beasts,  etc.,  for  exhibition ;  an  itin- 
erant show,  as  of  wild  beasts. 

3.  A  covered  velucle  for  carr>'ing  passengers  or  for 
moving  furniture,  etc. ;  —  sometimes  shortened  into  vaii. 

Gar'a-van-eer'  (k5r'a-v5u-er'),  7!.  [Cf.  V.caravanier.'] 
The  leader  or  driver  of  the  camels  in  a  caravan. 

Car'a-van'sa-ry  (-vSn'sa-rJ-),  v.;  pi.  Caravansaries 
(-rlz).  [F.  carav  an  serai  ^ir.  VdT.karwansarni;  karwdii 
caravan -f-sflrai  palace,  large  house,  inn.]  A  kind  of  inn, 
in  the  East,  where  caravans  rest  at  night,  being  a  large, 
rude,  unfurnished  building,  surroimding  a  court.  [Writ- 
ten also  caravanserai  and  carai'ansera.} 

Gar'a-Vel  (kSr'a-vSl),  7*.  [F,  caravcUe  (cf.  It.  cara- 
vella,  Sp.  carabela),  fr.  Sp.  caraha  a  kind  of  vessel,  fr. 
L.  carabus  a  kind  of  light  boat,  f  r.  Gr.  KdpaPo<;  a  kind  of 
light  ship,  NGr.  lcap(i^l  ship,  vessel.]  [Written  also  ctr- 
vel  and  eararelle.']  {Xaut.)  A  name  given  to  several  kinds 
of  vessels,  {a)  The  caravel  of  the  16th  century  was  a 
small  vessel  with  broad  bows,  high,  narrow  poop,  four 
masts,  and  lateen  sails.  Columbus  commanded  three 
caravels  on  his  great  voyage,  {b)  A  Portuguese  vessel 
of  100  or  150  tons  burden,  (c)  A  small  fishing  boat  used 
on  the  French  coast,     (d)  A  Turkish  man-of-war. 

Car'a-way  (kSr'a-wi),  n.  [F.  caivi  (cf.  Sp.  carvi, 
and  nl-caravea,  al-carahi/eya,  Pg.  nl-caravia),  fr.  Ar.  ka- 
rawld,  karu-ld,  fr.  Gr.  xapof  ;  cf.  L.  careiim.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  biennial  plant  of  tlie  Parsley  family  {Carum  Carui). 
The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent 
taste.  They  are  used  in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and 
also  in  medicine  as  a  carminative. 

2.  A  cake  or  sweetmeat  containing  caraway  seeds. 

( 'arawaijs,  or  biecuits,  or  6ome  other  [comtits].    Corjaii. 

Gar-bam'lc  (kar-bSmlk),  a.  {Carbon  -\-  amido.'] 
{Chcm.)  Pertaining  to  an  acid  so  called. 

Carbamic  acid  (C/irnt.),  an  amido  acid,  NH^.COjH,  not 
existing  in  the  free  state,  but  ofcurring  as  a  salt  ni  ammo- 
niuni  in  commercial  ammonium  carbonate  ;  —  called  also 
aiiiido  formic  (trid. 

Gar-bam'ide  (kar-bSmtd  or  -id),  71.  [Car&onyl  -f 
aniidr.]     {Chem.)  The  technical  name  for  urea. 

Gar-bam'lne  (kar-bam'Tn  or  -en))  «■  {Chein.)  An 
isocyanide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical.  The  carbaudnes 
are  liquids,  usually  colorless,  and  of  unendurable  odor. 

Gar'ba-nll  (kar'ba-ntl),  V.  [CarbonyX  -f-  onilme."] 
{Chem.)  A  mobile  liquid,  CO.N.CnH^,,  of  pungent  odor. 
It  is  the  phenyl  salt  of  isocyanic  acid. 

CarHia-ZOl  (klir'bA-zol),  n.  [Carbon  -}-  aco-  -\ — ol.'\ 
(f'/irm.)  A  white  crystallized  svdjstance,  Ci^Hg.NH,  de- 
riveil  from  aniline  and  other  amines. 

Car-baz'0-tate  (kar-biiz'o-tSt),  7i.    {C/iem.)  A  salt  of 

carl)azotic  or  picric  acid  ;  a  picrate. 

Gar'ba-ZOt'lc  (kiir'b.'i-zSt'Ik),  a.  [Carbon  -f  aro/e.] 
Containing,  or  derived  from,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

Carbazotic  acid  ICIiem.).,  picric  acid.    See  under  Picric. 

Garnatde  (kar'bld  or  -hid>,  V.  [Carbon  -f-  -idp.'\ 
{Chem.)  A  binary  eompoinid  of  carbon  with  some  other 
element  or  radical,  in  whicli  the  carbon  plays  the  part  of 
a  negative  ;  —  formerly  termed  carburet. 

Gar'bl-mlde  (kiir'bl-mld  or  -mid),  n.  [r«r/*on  -f- 
imide.']  {Chem.)  The  technical  name  for  isocyanic  acid. 
See  under  Isocyanic. 

Gar'blne  (kar'bin;  277).  n.  [F.  carabine,  OF.  cala- 
brill,  carabineer  (cf.  It.  calabrino  a  policeman),  fr.  OF.  ^M- 
I'r.  {■ahibrr,  OF.  caablc.,  chaablc,  ini  engine  of  war  used 
in  besieging,  fr.  LL.  rhadabitla,  cahulus,  a  kind  of  pro- 
jectile niacliine,  fr.  Gr.  «aTo/3oA»J  a  throwing  down,  fr. 
*taTa^aAAcif  to  tlirow  down  ;  Kara  do^vn  -f-  ^dWnv  to 
throw.  Cf.  Parahi-e.]  {Mil.)  A  short,  light  musket  or 
ritlr-,  cap.  one  nued  by  moinited  soldiers  or  <'avnlry. 

Car'bi-neer'  (klir'hT-ner'j,  n.  [F.  carabinicr,^  {Mil.) 
A  Kohlier  arnii'd  with  a  carbine. 

Cai^l-nol  (liiir'bT-nol),  n.      [Carhin  (Kolbe^s  name 


for  the  methyl  radical)  -\-  •ol.']  {Chem.)  Methyl  alcohoT, 
CH^.OH;  —  also,  by  extension,  any  one  in  tlie  homolrj- 
goiis  series  of  paraltine  alcohols  of  which  methyl  alcohol 
is  the  type. 

Car'bo-hy'dratO  (kar'bodii'drat),  ?).  [Carbon  +  Inj-  ; 
drate.']  ij'hysiol.  Clictn.)  One  of  a  group  of  compounds, 
including  the  sugars,  starches,  and  gums,  which  contain 
six  (or  some  multiple  of  six)  carbon  atoms,  united  with  a 
variable  number  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms,  but  with 
the  two  latter  always  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  water ; 
as  dextrose,  C,,H|.,0,-. 

Car'bo-hy'dride  (-drtd  or^lrid),  n.  [Carbon  +  hy- 
drogen.']    {Chcm.)  A  hydrocarbou. 

Car-bOl'lC  (kar-bl^l'Ik),  a.  [L.  carbo  coal  +  oleum 
oil.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designatuig,  an  acid  de- 
rived from  coal  tar  and  other  sources;  as,  carbolic  acid 
(called  also  phenic  acid^  and  phenol).     See  Phenol. 

Gar1)0-lize  (k"ar'b6-liz),  r.  t.     {Med.)  To  apply  car-  - 
bolic  acid  to  ;  to  wash  or  treat  with  carbolic  acid. 

Carbon  (kar'bSn),  n.  [F.  carbone.,  fr.  L.  carbo  coal; 
cf.  Skr.  ^rd  to  cook.]  {Chem.)  An  elementary  substance, 
not  metallic  in  its  nature,  wliich  is  present  in  all  organic 
compounds.  Atomic  weight  11.97.  Symbol  C.  It  is 
combustible,  and  forms  the  base  of  lampblack  aod  char- 
coal, and  enters  largely  into  mineral  coals.  In  its  pure 
crystallized  state  it  constitutes  the  diamond,  the  hardest 
of  kno\v^l  substances,  occurring  in  monometric  crystals 
like  the  octahedron,  etc.  Another  modification  is  graph- 
ite, or  blacklead,  and  in  this  it  is  soft,  and  occurs  in  hex- 
agonal prisms  or  tables.  Wlien  united  with  oxygen  it 
forms  carbon  dioxide,  commonly  called  carbonic  acid, 
or  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
oxygen  ;  when  united  witli  hydrogen,  it  forms  various 
compounds  railed  hydrocarbons.  Compare  Diamond, 
and  Graphite. 

Carbon  compoande.  Compounds  of  carbon  {Chejn.),  those 
compounds  consisting  largely  of  carbon,  commonly  pro- 
duced by  animals  and  plants,  and  hence  called  organic 
enmpounds.  though  their  synthesis  may  be  ettected  in 
many  cases  in  the  laboratory. 

The  forniatinn  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  i&  not  dependent 
upon  the  lif.'  ]irncfss,  /.  Jiemsru. 

-Carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  monoxide.  {Chem.)  Seeunder  Car- 
bonic. —  Carbon  light  {Ettr.},  an  extremely  brilliant  elec- 
tric light  produced  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through 
two  carbon  points  kept  constantly  with  their  apexes 
nearly  in  contact.  —  Carbon  point  ( Elcc.h  a  small  cylinder 
or  bit  of  gas  carbon  moved  forward  by  clockwork,  so 
that,  as  it  is  burned  away  by  the  electric  current,  it  shall 
constantly  maintain  its  proper  relation  to  the  opposing 
point.  —  Carbon  tissue,  paper  coated  with  gelatuie  aua 
pigment,  used  in  the  autotype  process  of  idiotography. 
Abnci/.-—Gd.B  carbon,  a  compact  variety  of  carbon  obtained 
as  an  incrustation  on  the  ulterior  of  gas  retorts,  and  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  carbon  rods  or  i)encils  for  the 
voltaic  arc,  and  for  the  plates  of  voltaic  batteries,  etc. 

Car'bO-na'ceous  (kar'bS-na'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
containiuL:,  or  cnmnosed  of,  carbon. 

CarTJo-nade  (-bo-nad),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  carhonnnde,  It. 

Car^bO-na'dO  (-na'dS),  (  carbonata^  Sp.  carbonado, 
from  L.  carbo  coal.]  {Cookery)  Flesh,  fowl,  etc.,  cut 
across,  seasoned,  and  broiled  on  coals ;  a  chop.     [Ohs.] 

Gar'bo-na'do  (-na'do),  I  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p,  p.  Carbona- 

Car'bo-nade(-nad),  (  doed  (-dod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Carbonadoing.]  1.  To  cut  (meat)  across  for  frying 
or  broiling  ;  to  cut  or  slice  and  broil.     [Obs.] 

A  short-legsed  hen  daintily  carhoundocd.    Beau.  t(  Ft. 

2.  To  cut  or  hack,  as  in  fighting.     [Obs."] 

I  '11  so  '"«7''*(>Ha''oyour  Ehaiike.  Shak.- 

Garn30-na''dO  (-naMi),  n.  ;  pi.  Carbonadoes  (-dSz). 
[Pg.,  carbonated.]  {Min.)  A  black  variety  of  diamond, 
found  in  Brazil,  and  used  for  diamond  drills.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  or  rounded  fragments,  rarely  distinctly  crys- 
tallized, with  a  texture  varying  from  compact  to  porous. 

Gar'l)0-na'rism  (kUr'bo-nii'rTzm),  71.  The  principles, 
practices,  or  organization  of  the  Carbonari. 

II  Car'bO-na'ro  (kar'bo-na'io),  71.  ;  pi.  Carbonari 
(-re).  [It.,  a  coal  man.]  A  member  of  a  secret  political 
association  in  Italy,  organized  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  gov- 
ernment into  a  republic. 

(f^^^  The  origin  of  the  CarbonaH  is  uncertain,  hut  the 
society  is  said  to  have  first  met,  in  1808,  among  the  char- 
coal buruers  of  the  mountains,  whose  phraseology  they 
adopted. 

Gar'bon-a-ta'tlon  (kar'bon-ti-ta'shiin ).  n.  [From  Car- 
bonate.] {Sugar  Making)  The  saturation  of  defecated 
beet  juice  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Knight. 

GarHDon-ate  (kar'b5n-it).  n.  [Cf.  F.  carbo7iate.'] 
{(^'hem.)  A  salt  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  limestone,  some 
forms  of  lead  ore,  etc. 

Gar'bon-a'ted  (kar1>5n-aled),  a.  Combined  or  im- 
pregnated \\  itli  carbonic  acid. 

CarHaone  (kJir'bon),  r.  t.  [See  Carbonado.]  To  broiL 
[ffbs.]    *'  We  had  a  calf's  head  carboned.'*''  Pcpys. 

Gar-bon'lC  (kar-bOn'Tk).  11.  [Cf.  F.  carbonique.  See 
Carbon.]  {Chem.)  Of.  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from, 
carbon  ;  as,  carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonic  acid  ('7/'7/i.\  an  mid,  IT  CO  .  not  existing  sep- 
ar;i.telv,  which.  Ciiiiibinrd  w  It  h  |lM.^ll  i\r  nr  ha.sic  alimisor 
railiealy,  forms  curl i(>n;ites.  lu  ci'iinimii  I;iiit;iKii,'e  tin'  term 
is  very  generallv  applied  In  a  conipouiul  of  cailnm  and 
oxygen,  CO-,  more  corn-,  tly  called  nirbixi  diiwidr.  It  13 
a  colorles.s,  lie;ivv,  irrcspiralilc  i^as,  extinguishing  fiame, 
.and  when  breathed  destn.yiu;;  ble.  It  c;ni  he  re<hiced  tO 
a  Uquid  and  Milid  fnrni  bv  iiil  iiise  coM  and  ]>iesRure.  It 
is  produced  in  the  feDiieiitnticu  of  li«|unrs.  and  by  the 
combustinii  and  lii-i'diiiposit  ii'ii  <if  urKimic  sub.stanees,  or 
other  Bubstant.s.  oiiiainiiii;  e;nbnn.  11  is  farmed  in  the 
explosion  of  liie  damp  in  mines,  and  is  hence  called  after 
damp  ;  it  is  alsu  known  as  clm/.f  </"iii)>  and  iin  jihific 
air.  Water  will  absorb  its  own  vohuiie  of  il.  and  more 
than  this  under  pressure,  and  in  this  state  becnmes  the 
coinninn  Roda  water  of  the  shops,  and  tiie  carbonated 
water  of  natural  springs.  C'nmbined  with  lime  it  consti- 
tutes limeHtone,  or  coiiimnn  marble  and  chalk.  Phiiits 
imbibe  it  for  their  nutritinu  ami  growth,  the  carbon  b"inK 
retained  and  the  oxygen    given    out.  —  Carbonic    oxide 
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(C/inn.\  a  colorless  pas,  CO,  of  sliplit  odor,  rallfr!  moro 
corre(!tly  crirbrm  monfij-irfr.  It  i.s  alumst  lln-  only  <i'-fi- 
nitely  known  compouml  in  uhiclt  i  ailion  hii-ins  {<>  Ijc 
divalent.  It  is  a  product  of  the  iin'niiii.l<-lc  coinlnihliini  of 
carbon,  and  is  an  abunduiit  CDiistitiH-iil  of  water  gas.  It  is 
fatal  to  animal  life,  c'.\tinKiii>-lii'M  cnuiiMistion,  and  burns 
witli  a  pale  blue  ttanu*,  forming  cu  bun  dioxide. 
Carljon-lde  (kJira.on-Td  or  -id),  v.  a  carbide.  [/?.] 
Car'bon-il'er-ous  (kiir^bun-Tfer-us),  (/.  iVarbon  + 
■/eriiiis.]     rrodiuiii^,'  or  coiitaininf;  carbon  or  coal. 

CarbonlferooB  age  (f.Vvi/. ),  Ibc  :^^;l■  iiiiMiiili.il  dv  inllt>\vinf? 
thi-  /hn>,n>f/i,i<r  .\-;rf>/  H. s /<'.:.  ■.,iu\  .I,,,,  ,,,1  m/rd  by  tlu^ 
Vt't^rtiitiuii  \vbi<>ll  fnnil.-d  Ihr  rn;il  b,  ,1,.  'llii.  ;i^',.  ,.|ji- 
braci-a  tlovc  pi'i'i-'dw,  tin-  .S//lii<u/,u„' l'  i  "u.s.  tin-  Cuibim- 
ifeiimx^  and  tlm  iVniilu/i.  Sit  Aw  "/  arn-.j,  ,is,  iiiidt.'r 
AcRooEN.  —  Carboniferous  formation  \'lifl.\,  Ihi'  Hi-rie.s  of 
rocks  (including  sand^tmics,  nliali's,  liim-.siuiifw.  and  con- 
glomerates, with  beds  of  coal)  which  make  up  tlic  strata 
of  the  Carhoitifei'ous  aye  or  period.  See  the  Diagram 
under  Geology. 

Car'bon-I-za'tlon  (kar'bSn-T-za'sImn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  car- 
hoitlsiili(ni.~\     Tlie  act  or  process  of  rarboniziiii;. 

Carl)on-lze  (-iz),  v.t.  [iinp.  S:  j).  p.  Caubonized 
i-y/A\);p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cakbonizino.]  [Of.  K.  curboni- 
JT.]  1.  To  convert  (an  animal  or  vegetable  substance) 
into  a  residue  of  carbon  by  the  action  of  lire  or  some  cor- 
rosive agent ;  to  char. 

2.  To  impregnate  or  combine  with  carbon,  as  in  mak- 
ing steel  by  cementation. 

Car'bon-om'e-ter  (kiir'boii-om'f-ter),  n.  [Carbon  + 
•me/er.]  An  instrument  for  dctcrting  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  carbon  wliJcJi  i«  present,  or  more  esp.  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  by  its  action  on  limewater  or 
by  other  means. 

Cara}on-yl  (kar'bSn-Tl),  n.  [Carbon -^--j/!. 2  (Chem.) 
The  radical  (CO)'',  occurring,  always  combined,  in  many 
compounds,  as  the  aldehydes,  the  ketones,  urea,  carbonvl 
chloride,  etc. 

C^T"  Though  denoted  by  a  formula  identical  with  that 
of  carbon  monoxide,  it  is  chemically  distinct,  as  carbon 
Beems  to  be  divalent  in  carbon  monoxide,  but  tetravalent 
in  carbonyl  compounds. 

Carbonyl  chloride  (Chem.),  a  colorless  gas,  COCI2,  of 
ofteustve  odor,  and  easily  condensable  to  a  hquid.  It  is 
formed  Irom  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide,  under  the 
inHueuce  of  light,  and  hence  has  been  called  phosgene 
gas  ;  —  called  also  carbon  oxychlvride. 

Carbo-Sty'rll(kar'bo-sti'ri]),n.  [Carbon  -f  styrene.'\ 
A  wliite  crystalline  substance,  C,,H,,N.01I,  of  acid  prop- 
erties, derived  froni  one  uf  the  aiiiido  cinnainic  acids. 

Car-bOS'ldO  (kar-bQks'id),  n.  [Carbmi  -j-  oxide.'] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carbonyl, 
witli  some  element  or  radical ;  as,  potassium  carboxide. 

PotaBsium  carboxide,  a  grayish  explosive  crystalline 
compound,  C„0,-.K.  ,  obtained  by  passmg  carbon  monox- 
ide over  heated  potassium. 

Car-bOX'yl   (kar-b5ks'Tl),    n.      [Carbon  +  ojrygen -f- 
-y/.]     (Chem.)  The  complex  radical,  CO. OH,  regarded 
aa  the  essential  and  characteristic  constituent  which  all  I 
oxygen  acids  of  carbon  (as  formic,  acetic,  benzoic  acids, 
etc.)  have  in  common ;  —  called  also  oxati/l. 

CarT)Oy  (kar'boi),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  carb  basket ;  or 
Pers.  qarabnh  a.  Bovt  oi  bottle.]  A  lar^e,  globular  glass 
bottle,  esp.  one  of  green  glass,  inclosed  in  basket  work 
or  in  a  box,  for  protection  ;  —  used  commonly  for  carry- 
ing corrosive  liquids,  as  sulphuric  acid.  etc. 

Garn)UIl-cIe  (kar'bun-k'l),  n.  [L.  c'arbnnadus  a  little 
coal,  a  bright  kind  of  precious  stone,  a  kind  of  tumor, 
dim.  of  carbo  coal:    cf.  F.  carbuncle.      See   Carbon.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  gem  of  a  deep  red  color  (with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet)  called  by  the  Greeks  anthrax  ;  found 
in  the  East  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun,  it  loses  its 
deep  tinge,  and  becomes  of  the  color  of  a  burning  coal. 
The  name  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  ruby  sapphire, 
though  it  has  been  also  given  to  red  spinel  and  garnet. 

2.  (Med.)  A  very  painful  acute  local  inflammation  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  esp.  of  the  trunk  or  back  of  the 
neck,  characterized  by  brawny  hardness  of  the  affected 
parts,  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues,  and 
marked  coustitutional  depression.  It  differs  from  a  boil 
in  size,  tendency  to  spread,  and  tlie  absence  of  a  central 
core,  and  is  frequently  fatal.     It  is  also  called  anthrax. 

3.  {Her.)  A  charge  or  bearing  supposed  to  represent 
the  precious  stone.  It  has  eiglit  scepters  or  staves  radi- 
ating from  a  common  center.     Called  also  escarbuncle. 

Cainaun-Cled  (-k'ld),  a.    l.  Set  with  carbuncles, 
lie  has  deserved  it  (armor],  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Plicebus'  cur.  Shtk. 

2.  Affected  with  a  carbuncle  or  carbuncles;  marked 
with  red  sores  ;  pimpled  and  blotched.  "  A  carbuncled 
face."  Brome. 

Gar-ban'CU-lar  (kar-bun'ku-ler),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
carbuncle  ;  resembling  a  carlnniele  ■  red  ;  inflamed. 

Gar-bun'CU-la^tion  (kar-bun'kfi-la'shun).  n.  [L.  car- 
bunculatio.']  The  blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or 
plants,  by  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Harris 

CartU-ret  (kar'bii-r5t),  n.  [From  Carbon.]  {Chem.) 
A  carbide.    See  Carbide.    [Archaic] 

Gain)U-ret,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carbureted  or  Car- 
BURETTED  (-rSt'Sd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Carburetixo  orCAR- 
BURETTiNO.]  To  Combine  or  to  impregnate  with  carbon, 
as  by  passing  through  or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  ;  to 
carbonize  or  carburize. 

By  carbureting  the  gas  you  may  uBe  poorer  cnal.    KniijJit. 

CarOJU-refant  (-rSt'ant),  n.  Any  volatile  liquid  used 
in  cliarginp  illuminating  gases. 

Car'bu-ret'ed  (-rSt'Sd),  a.  1.  {Chem.)  Combined  with 
carbon  in  the  manner  of  a  carburet  or  carbide. 

2.  Saturated  or  impregnated  with  some  volatile  car- 
bon compound;  as,  water  gas  is  carbureted  to  fiicrease 
its  illuminating  power. 

[Written  also  cnrbure/led.'] 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  any  one  of  several  gaseous  ' 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  some  of  whicli  make  i 
up  illuminating  gas.  —Light  carboreted  hydrogen,  marsh  i 
I,  CH4  ;  fire  damp.  j 
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GarOin-reror  (kar'bfi.r?t'er),  n.  {Chem.)  An  appara- 
tus in  which  coal  gas,  liydro^cn,  or  air  is  passed  through 
or  over  a  volatile  hydrocarb..n,  in  order  to  confer  or  in- 
crease ilhnmiiatiiig  power.     [Written  also  carbureUor.] 

Car'bu-rl-za'tlon  (kar'bu-rT-za'sliuii),  n.  {Chem.) 
The  ait,  pro<e»H,  or  result  of  carburizing. 

OarlJU-rize  (kar'bu-riz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carbu- 
iii2ED(-rizd);  ;).;);■.  &  ri.  n.  Carburizino.]  {Chem.)  To 
combine  witli  carbon  or  a  carbon  compound  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  a  process  fur  conferring  a  higher  degree  of  illuminating 
j>ower  on  combustible  g.-ises  l)y  nungling  tliem  with  a 
vapor  of  volatile  hydroc;irbonH. 

Car'ca-JOU  (kar'kiV-jnOj,  7t.  [Probably  a  Canadian 
French  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  of  the  wolveren*-.] 
{Zo(d.)  Tlie  wolverene  ;  — also  applied,  but  erroneously, 
to  the  Canada  lynx,  and  sometimes  to  the  American 
batlger.     See  Wolverene. 

Car'ca-net  (kiir'kd^net),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  F.  carcan  tho 
iron  collar  or  chain  of  a  criminal,  a  chain  of  precious 
stones,  LL.  carcannum^  fr.  Armor,  kerchen  bosom,  neck, 
kelchen  collar,  fr.  Ae/c/i  circle  ;  or  cf .  Icel.  herk  throat, 
OHG.  qiirrra  throat.]  A  jeweled  chain,  necklace,  or 
collar.     [i\\>Q  w  ritten  carkanet  and  carcant.]  Shak. 

Car'case  (kiir'k^^s),  n.     See  Carcass. 

Car'cass  (kiir'kf/H),  n.  ;  pi.  Carcasses  (-?z).  [Written 
aim  carcasf'.]  [F.  nirrassc,  fr.  It.  carcassa,  fr.  L.  caro 
flesh  +  capsa  cliest,  box,  case.  Cf.  Carnal,  Case  a 
sheath.]  1.  A  dead  body,  whether  of  man  or  beast ;  a 
corpse ;  now  commonly  the  dead  body  of  a  beast. 

lie  turned  aside  to  Bee  the  rarcans  of  the  hon.    Judgrn  xiv.  R. 

Tliirt  kept  thnuaandB  in  the  town  whose  carcasses  went  into 
the  great  pits  by  curtloads.  D,.  y„c. 

2.  The  living  body  ;  —  now  commonly  used  in  contempt 
or  ridicule.     "  To  i)amper  his  own  carcass.""  South. 

Lovely  her  fiice  ;  was  ne'er  m  fair  a  creature, 

inr  eartliiy  carcass  had  a  heavenly  feature.       Oldham. 

3.  The  abandoned  and  decaying  remains  of  some  bulky 
and  once  comely  thing,  as  a  ship;  the  skeleton,  or  tlie 
uncovered  or  unfinished  frame,  of  a  thing. 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat.  Shdk. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  hollow  case  or  shell,  filled  with  combusti- 
bles, to  be  thrown  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer,  to  set  fire 
to  buildings,  ships,  etc. 

A  diJ^cluir^ce  nf  cfrrcossfs  and  bombshells.     W.  Irving. 

II  Car'ca-vel'hos  (kar'ki-vSl'ySs),  n.  A  aweet  wine. 
See  Calcavella. 

Car'ce-lage  (kar'se-lij),  n.  [LL.  carceUagium,  car- 
cerafjium.,  fr.  L.  career  prison.]     Prison  fees.     [O/v.v.] 

Car'cel  lamp'  (kar'sSl  ISmp').  [Named  after  Cmcel, 
the  inventor.]  A  French  mechanical  lamp,  for  lii;lit- 
houses,  in  wdnch  a  superabundance  of  oil  is  pumped  to 
the  wick  tube  by  clockwork. 

Gar'cer-al  (kar'ser-al),  a.  [L.  carceralis,  fr.  career 
prison.]     Belonging  to  a  prison.     [R.]  Foic. 

Car'cl-no-log'lc-al  (kar'si-no-lBj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  carcinology. 

Car'cl-nol'o-g7  (-n51'5-jy),  n.  [Gr.  «ap«tVos  a  crab 
+  -^ogii.]  {Z06L)  The  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  Crustacea  (lobsters,  crabs,  etc.);  —  called 
also  malacostracohigy  and  crvstaceologi/. 

II  Gar'cl-no'ma  (kiir'fit-no'ma),  ?i.  '[L.,  fr.  Gr.  KapKi- 
cu/ia,  fr.  KapKii'o<;  crab,  cancer.  See  -oma.]  {Med.)  A 
cancer.  By  some  medical  writers,  the  term  is  applied  to 
an  indolent  tumor.     See  Cancer.  Dunqli.wn. 

^Car'cl-nom'a-tOUS  (kar'si-n5m'a-tus  or  kar-'si-uo'mA- 
tus),  a.     Of  or  ,tertaining  to  carcinoma. 

II  Car'cl-no'sls  (kar'sT-ncfsTB),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kap- 
KiVos  cancer.]     The  affection  of  the  system  with  cancer. 

Card  (kiird),  n.  [F.  carte,  fr.  L.  charta  paper,  Gr. 
XapTtjs  a  leaf  of  paper.  Cf.  Chart.]  1.  A  piece  of 
pasteboard,  or  thick  paper,  blank  or  prepared  for  various 
uses ;  as,  a  playing  card  ;  a  visiting  card  ;  a  ca7-d  of  in- 
vitation ;  pi.  a  game  played  with  cards. 

Our  first  cards  were  to  Carabas  Hotise.     Thackeray. 

2.  A  published  note,  containing  a  brief  statement,  ex- 
planation, request,  expression  of  thanks,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
to  put  a  card  in  the  newspapers.  Also,  a  printed  pro- 
gramme, and  {Jig.),  an  attraction  or  inducement;  as, 
this  will  be  a  good  card  for  the  last  day  of  the  fair. 

3.  A  paper  on  which  tlie  points  of  the  compass  are 
marked  ;  the  dial  or  face  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

I'  the  fihipnian's  card.  Shnl-. 

4.  (Trca?;i7!(?)  A  perforated  pasteboard  or  sheet-metal 
plate  for  warp  threads,  making  part  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus of  a  loom.    See  Jacquard. 

6.  An  indicator  card.    See  under  Indicator. 
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flbwfl  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc. ;  or  for  cleaning  and 
smoothing  the  hair  of  animals ; —usually  connihting  of 
bent  wire  teeth  set  closely  in  rows  in  a  thick  piece  of 
leather  fastened  to  a  back. 

2.  A  roll  or  sUver  of  fiber  (aa  of  wool)  delivered  from 
a  carding  machine. 

Oard  clothing,  strips  of  wire-toothed  card  used  for  cov- 
ering the  cyluiders  of  carding  uuicliineH. 

Card  (kiird),  V.  t.  1.  To  comb  with  a  card  ;  to  cleanw- 
or  disentangle  by  carding ;  as,  to  card  wool ;  to  card  a 
horse. 

TlieBP  card  the  short,  those  comb  the  longer  flukee.    Dyer, 

2.  To  clean  or  clear,  as  if  by  using  a  card.     [Obs.] 

Thib  book  [niunt]  be  carded  and  i)ur;:<a.     'j:  SMton. 

3.  To  mix  or  mingle,  as  with  an  inferior  or  weaker 
article.     [Obc]  ju^con. 

\  ou  car(/ vmii-  beer,  if  you  ecc  your  guests  begin  to  U-  drunk. 
—  half  Bniall,  half  htroriu-  <Jre-tie. 

Z'f^  In  the  manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  tho 
process  of  carding  disentangles  and  collects  together  all 
tlio  fibers,  of  whatever  length,  and  tlnis  dillers  from 
combing,  in  whiclj  the  longer  fibers  only  are  collected, 
while  the  short  staple  is  combed  away.    See  Combing. 

GarMa-mlne  (kiir'dd-nnn),  n.  [L.  cardamijia,  Gr. 
Kaphafj.iin\:  cf.  F.  cardaminc]  (Hot.)  A  genus  of  cni- 
citeroiiH  plants,  containing  the  lady's-smock,  cuckoo- 
flower, bitter  cress,  meadow  cress,  etc. 
^  Gar'da-mom  (kar'dd-nmm),  n.  [L.  cardamomnmy 
Or.  Kap&dtJ.MiLQv.']  1.  The  aromatic  fruit,  or  capsule 
with  its  seeds,  of  several  plants  of  the  Ginger  family 
growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  much  used 
as  a  condiment,  and  in  medicine. 


BualnesB  card,  a  card  on  which  is  printed  an  advertise- 
ment or  business  address.  —  Card  basket,  ia)  A  basket  to 
hold  visiting  cards  left  by  callers,  (b)  A  basket  made  of 
cardboard.  —  Card  catalogue.  See  imder  Catalogue.  — 
Card  rack,  a  rack  or  frame  for  holding  and  displaying 
business  or  ^'isiting  cards.  —  Card  table,  a  table  for  use  in 
playing  cards,  esn.  one  having  a  leaf  which  folds  over.  — 
On  the  cardfl.  likely  to  happen ;  foretold  and  expected  but 
not  yet  brouglit  to  pass ;  —  a  phrase  of  fortune  tellers  that 
has  come  into  common  use  ;  also,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme.—Playing  cards,  cards  used  in  plaving  games; 
specifically,  the  cards  used  in  playing  whist  and  other 
games  of  chance,  and  having  each  pack  divided  into  four 
kinds  or  siiits  called  bcavts.  diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades. 
Tlie  full  nr  wliist  pack  C(.iitaiiis  fifty-two  cards.  —To  have 
the  cardB  in  one's  own  hands,  to  liave  the  wimiing  cards;  to 
have  the  means  of  .siicci-ss  in  an  undertaking.  —  To  play 
one's  cards  well,  to  nuke  no  errors;  to  act  shrewdly.  —  To 
Bhow  one's  cards,  to  exptt.se  one's  plans  to  rivals  or  foes.  — 
To  apeak  by  the  card,  to  wpeak  from  information  and  defi- 
nitely, not  by  guess,  as  in  telling  a  ship's  bearing  by  the 
compass  card.  —Visiting  card,  a  small  card  bearing  tlie 
name,  and  sometimes  the  address,  of  the  person  present- 
ing it. 

Card,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Cardixg.]    To  play  at  cards  ;  to  game.  Joh?)son. 

Card,  n,  [F.  carde  teasel,  the  head  of  a  thistle,  card, 
from  L.  ca}-duus,  cardtis,   thistle,  fr.  carere  to  card.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  disentangling  and  arranging  the 


2.  {Bat.)  A   plant  which  prtjdnces  cardamoms,  esp. 
Ehttaria  Cardamominn  and  several  species  of  Amomnm. 
Card'bOard''  (kard'hord'),  n.     A  stiff  compact  paste- 
board of  various  qualities,  for  making  cards,  etc.,  often 
having  a  polished  or  glazed  surface. 
Card'case'  (kard'kas').  "•     A  case  for  visiting  cards. 
_Car'de-CU  (kar'de-ku),  n.      [Corruj)t.  from  F.  quart 
d'ecu.]     A  quarter  of  a  crown.     [Obs.] 

The  bunch  of  tbcm  were  nt.t  worth  a  cardem.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Card'er  (kiir'der),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  cards 

wool,  flax,  etc.  Shak. 

Card'er,  n.    A  card  player  ;  a  gamester.    [Obs.] 

[j  Car'dl-a  (kar'dt-a),  71.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KapUa  heart, 

or  ujiper  orifice  of  the  stomach.]    (Anat.)  {a)  The  heart. 

(A)  Till-  aiitorior  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where 

tlic  esophagiiH  enters  it. 

Car'dl-ac  (kar'dT-5k),  a.  [L.  cardiacvs,  Gr.  *cap5to- 
Kos,  fr.  Kapbia  heart ;  cf.  V.  cardioipic]  1.  (Anaf.)  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  near  the  heart ;  as,  the  cardiac 
arteries  ;  the  cardiac,  or  left,  end  of  the  stomach. 

2.  {Med.)  Exciting  action  in  the  heart,  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  stomach  ;  cordial ;  stimulant. 

Cardiac  pas8ion(3/rrf.),cardialgia;  heartburn.  [Archaic] 
—  Cardiac  wheel.    (Mach.)  See  Heart  wheel. 

Gar'di-ac,  n.     {Med.)  A  medicine  which  excites  action 
in  tlie  stomach  ;  a  cordial. 
Car-dl'a-cal  (kar-di'a-kr/l),  a.    Cardiac. 
GarMi-a-cle   (kar'dt-a-k'l),   n.      A  pain   about   the 
heart.     [Ohs.]  Chancer. 

Car'dl-a-irraph  (kar'dt-A-graf),  n.  See  Cardiograph. 
II  Car'dl-al'gi-a  (kar'dT-ai'iT-a),  J  n.  [NL.  cardialgia, 
Car'di-al'gT^  (kiir'dT-aFjy),  |      fr.  Gr.  KapBiaXyU ; 

Kap^ia  heart  -{-  aAyos  pain  :  cf.  F.  cardialgie.]  {Med.)  A 
burning  or  gnawing  pain,  or  feeling  of  distress,  referred  to 
the  rct'ion  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  cardiac  palpita- 
tion ;  bt-artburn.  It  is  usually  a  symptom  of  indigestion. 
Car'dl-gan  Jack'et  (karMT-g«n  jSk'St).  [From  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  was  famous  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign of  1854-55.]  A  warm  jacket  of  knit  worsted  with 
or  without  sleeves. 

Gar''dl-nal  (karMT-nnl),  a.  [L.  eardijiafis,  fr.  cardo 
the  hinge  of  a  door,  that  on  which  a  thing  turns  or  de- 
pends :  cf.  F.  cardinal.]  Of  fundamental  importance ; 
preeminent ;  superior ;  chief  ;  principal. 

The  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiac.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Impudence  is  now  a  cardinal  virtue.  Draiiton. 
But  cnrdimd  etns,  and  hollow  hearts,  1  fear  ye.  .S'/iot. 
Cardinal  numbers,  the  numbers  one,  tiro,  three,  etc..  in 
di.'.tinrtioii  froiii./7rs7.  srrnnd,  third,  etc.,  wlUch  are  called 
iirdninl  ii u nilirr.s.  —  Cardinal  pointa.  (ff)  itieoo-)  The  four 
nniiciiial  points  of  tin-  coin].;i.s.-.,  or  intersections  of  the 
horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime  vertical  circle, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  (b)  (Astrol.)  The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  smi,  the  zenith  and  nadir.  —  Cardinal  al^a 
(Asfron.),  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn.  —  Cardinal 
teeth  (ZooL),  tlie  central  teeth  of  a  bivalve  shell.  See 
Bivalve.  —  Cardinal  veins  » A»at.^,  the  veins  in  vertebrate 
embryos,  which  run  cacli  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and 
return  the  blood  to  tlie  heart.  Tliey  remain  through  life 
in  some  fishes.  —  Cardinal  virtues,  preeminent  virtues ; 
among  the  ancients,  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude.  —  Cardinal  winds,  winds  which  blow  from  the 
cardinal  points  due  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 

Car'dl-nal,  77.  [F.  cardinal.  It.  cardinale,  LL.  cardi- 
nalis  (ecclesinp  Rom.anie).  See  Cardinal,  a.]  1.  (7?.  C. 
Ch.)  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  who  constitute  the 
pope's  council,  or  the  sacred  college. 

"The  cleric?  of  the  supreme  Chair  arc  called  CartUnnlf.  as  un- 
doubtedly adhering  more  nearly  to  the  hinge  by  which  ell 
things  are  moved.  J'opc  Leo  /Jfl. 

C;^^  The  cardinals  are  appointed  by  the  pope.  Since 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  their  number  can  never  exceed 
seventy  (six  of  episcopal  rank,  fifty  priests,  fourteen  dea- 
cons), and  the  nvmiber  of  cardinal  priests  and  deacons  is 
seldom  full.  When  the  papal  chair  is  vacant  a  pope  is 
elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals  from  among  them- 
selves. The  cardinals  take  precedence  of  all  dignitaries 
except  the  pope.  The  principal  parts  of  a  cardinal's  cos- 
tume are  a  red  cassock,  a  rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle, 
and  a  red  hat  with  a  small  crov^Ti  and  broad  brim|  with 
cords  and  tassels  of  a.  special  pattern  hanging  from  it* 

2.  A  woman's  short  cloak  with  a  hood. 

Where's  your  cardinal ?    Make  haste.  Zloird.. 

3.  Mulled  red  wine.  Rotten. 
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Cirdinal  bird,  nr  Cardinal  poBboak  (ZooU,  an  American 
song  bird  lOirilinnli.^  ciirduialix.oT 
C  firtltnianiisl.  of  tlie  family  Frm. 
mlliihe  or  finches,  liayiiig  a  bright 
ied  plumage,  and  •>  high,  pointed 
■crest  on  its  head.  The  males  have 
loud  and  musical  notes  resembling 
those  of  a  life.  Other  related  spe- 
cies are  also  called  cfnilntfii  biitlft.  — 
Cardinal  flower  (*''.).  an  herbaceous 
plant  (Lobrlin  rnriliiMlisi  bearing 
brilliant  red  flowers  of  much  beaiity. 
—  Cardinal  red.  a  color  lilie  th,at  of 
:a  cardinal's  cassock,  hat,  etc.  ;  a 
hright  red,  darker  than  scarlet,  and 
lietween  scarlet  and  crimson. 
Car'dl-nal-ate  (kiirMI-nnl-St),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  cardinidat,  LL.  cardinala' 
ius-l  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of 
a  cardinal. 

Car'dl-nal-ize  (-iz),  v- 1.  To  exalt 
to  the  office  of  a  cardinal.   Sheldon. 

Car'di-Iial-sWp,  «.  The  condl-  Carjinal  Bird  (Carrf;- 
tioii,  dignity,  or  office  of  a  cardinal.    luilU  carduialts).  iH) 

Caid'ing  (kard'Tiif-),  n.     1.  The 
act  or  process  of  preparinir  staple  for  spinning,  etc.,  by 
■carding  it.      See  the  Note  under  Cabd,  v.  t. 

2.  .4  roll  of  wool  or  other  fiber  as  it  comes  from  the 
carding  machine. 

Carding  engine.  Carding  machine,  a  machine  for  carding 
cotton,  wool'or  other  fiber,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  cvlmders,  or  drums  covered  with  wire-toothed  cards, 
revolving  nearly  in  contact  wnth  each  other,  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  or  in  opposite  directions.  The  staple 
issues  in  soft  sheets,  or  in  slender  roUs  called  sUxns. 

Car'dl-C-graph  (kiir'dl-S-graf),  n.  [Gr.  KapSm  heart 
-1-  -nrapfi.'i  {.Vnl.)  An  instrument  which,  when  placed  m 
■contact  with  the  chest,  will  register  gr.aphically  the  com- 
parative duration  and  intensity  of  the  heart's  movements. 
Car'ai-0-graph'ic  (-grSflk),  a.  (Plujsiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  a  cardiograph. 

Car'dl-Old   (kSr'dl-oid),  n.      [Gr.    Kop5io-ei6.)!  heart- 
shaped  ;    (tapii'a    heart  +  ttSos    shape.] 
i.Valh.)    An   algebraic   curve,   so    called 
from  its  resembl.ance  to  a  heart. 

Car'tU-o-ln-hlb'i-to-ry  (kiir'ai-o  -Tn- 
Mb'T-tS-ry),  n.  {Plnjsioh)  Checking  or 
arresting  the  heart's  action. 

Cai'dl-ol'o-gy  (-51'S-iy),  n.     [Gr.  icop- 
■Si'a   heart -J- -fojy^]     The   science   which        cardioid 
treats  of  the  heart  and  its  functions. 

Cai'dl-om'e-try  (-5m'c-try),  n.  [Gr.  itapSi'a  heart  + 
'metrif.'\  {Mid.)  ^Measurement  of  the  heart,  as  by  per- 
cussion or  auscultation. 

Carai-o-sphyg'mo-graph  (-o-sfTg'mS-gxaf),  n.  A 
combination  of  cardiograph  and  sphygmograph. 

II  Car-di'tla  (kiir-di'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KapSi'a  heart 
-\-~itis:  cf.  F.  cardile.}  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
fleshy  or  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  See  Endocar- 
ra-ns  and  Pericahditis.  Danglisoit. 

II  Car'do  (kiir'do),  n.  ;  pi.  Cakdines  (kar'di-nez).  [L., 
a  hinge.]  {Zo'ul.)  («)  The  basal  joint  of  the  maxilla  in 
insects,     (h)  The  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Car'dol  (.kiirMol),  n.  [NL.  An.acfi)-rfium  generic  name 
of  tiie  cashew  +  L.  oleum  oil.]  {C'hem.)  A  yellow  oily 
liquid,  extracted  from  the  shell  of  the  cashew  nut. 

Gal-doon'  (kiir-dobn'),  n.  [F.  cardan.  The  same  word 
as-F.  chardon  thistle,  fr.  L.  carduus,  cardiis,  LL.  caido. 
See  3d  Card.]  {Bot.)  A  large  herbaceous  plant  (Ci/nrtra 
Cnrdnncuhis)  related  to  the  artichoke; —used  in  cook- 
cry  and  as  a  salad. 

Care  (kar),  n.  [AS.  caru,  cearu  ;  akin  to  OS.  Vara 
sorrow,  Goth,  hara,  OHG.  chara^  lament,  and  perh.  to 
Gr.  vjpu?  voice.  Not  akin  to  cure.  Cf.  Chary.]  1.  A 
burdensome  sense  of  responsibility ;  trouble  caused  by 
onerous  duties ;  anxiety  ;  concern  ;  solicitude. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 

And  where  cure  lodyes,  sleep  will  never  lie.         Shak. 

2.  Charge,  oversight,  or  management,  implying  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  .and  prosperity. 

The  care  of  all  the  churches.  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

Ilim  thy  care  must  be  to  lind.  Milton. 

Perplexed  witli  a  thousand  cares.  Slaik. 

3.  Attention  or  heed  ;  caution  ;  regard ;  heedfulness  ; 
watchfulness;  as,  takecnre;  have  a.  care. 

I  thank  thee  for  tli.v  care  and  honest  poins.       Shah. 
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;  unmind- 

Slialc. 


4.  The  object  of  watdiful  attention  or  anxiety. 

Ri;,'ht  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares.  .Spenser. 
Syn.-r  Anxiety ;  solicitude;  concern;  caution;  re- 
i:ara  ;  management ;  direction  ;  oversight.  —  Care,  Anx- 
iety, Solicitude,  Concerk.  These  words  express  mental 
pain  in  dilferent  degrees.  Carr  belongs  primarily  to 
the  intellect,  and  bei:oiiie3  painful  from  overburdened 
tliought.  Anri'tii  d'-notes  a  state  of  distressing  uneasi- 
neas  from  the  dread  of  evil.  .Solicitinlr  exl)re8se3  the 
same  feeling  ill  a  diminished  degree.  Conrrrn  is  opposf^d 
•to  indiJJ'rrtincr,  and  implies  exercise  of  anxious  thouglit 
more  or  less  intense.  We  are  careful  about  the  means. 
soUcttouR  and  auiiou.*.  about  the  end  ;  we  are  .solicilous  to 
obtain  a  good,  anxiotcs  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Care,  v.  i.   [irap.  &  p.  p.  Cared  (kSrd);  p.  pr,  &  vJ>.  n. 
Carino.]     [as.  cF.arian.     See  Care,  n.]    To  bo  anxious 
or  solicitous ;  to  be  concerned  ;  to  have  regard  or  inter- 
est ;  —  flometinies  followed  by  an  objective  of  measure. 
1  would  not  aire  Vi  pin,  if  the  other  throe  were  In.    Shale. 
Ma«t»'r,  earest  thou  not  that  we  periHh  ?    Mark  iv.  ."{S- 
To  care  for.  M)  To  have  under  watclif  ui  attciil  Ion  ;  to  take 
care  of.    ih)  To  liave  regard  or  atTeetiun  t'.r  ;  to  like  or  love. 
He  cared  not  for  the  alTection  of  the  house.    Icnnyson. 
Oa-reen'  (k&-ren'),  v.  t.     {imp.  &  n.  n.  Careened 
(-rend') ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Careknino.]     [OF.  carincr,  V. 
rarSner,  (r.  OK.  carine^  K.  carrne,  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
keel,  fr.  L.  rarina."]     (iVaal.)  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  lean 
over  HO  that  she  (loats  on  one  side,  leaving  the  other  side 
out  of  water  and  accessilih-  for  repairs  below  the  water 
line  ;  to  cause  to  be  otf  the  keel. 


Ca-reen'  (ka-ren'),  r.  I.  To  incline  to  one  side,  or  lie 
over,  as  a  ship  when  sailing  on  a  wind ;  to  be  off  the  keel. 

Ca-reen'age  (ka-ren'it  j ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  carina  gel  {Naut. ) 
(n)  Kxpense  of  careening  ships.  (6)  A  place  for  ca- 
reening. ^  ,  .  . 

Ca-reer'  (ka-rer'),  n.  [F.  carriere  race  course,  high 
road,  street,  fr.  L.  C'lTi'S  wagon.  See  Cab.]  1.  A  race 
course  :  the  ground  run  over. 

To  go  back  ajain  the  same  career.    Sir  P.  Si(ln£U. 

2.  A  running ;  full  speed ;  a  rapid  course. 
When  a  horse  is  running  in  his  full  career.     IVilhins. 

3.  General  course  of  action  or  conduct  in  life,  or  in  a 
particular  part  or  calling  in  life,  or  in  some  speehal  under- 
taking; usually  applied  to  course  or  conduct  which  is  of 
a  public  character  ;  as,  Washington's  career  as  a  soldier. 

An  impartial  view  of  his  whole  career.     Macaulay. 

4.  {Falconri/)  The  flight  of  a  hawk. 
Ca-reor',  v.  i.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Careered  (-rerd') ;  p. 

pr.  &  rb.  n.  Careering.]    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

Careering  sayly  over  the  curling  waves.     TT.  Irring. 

Care'ful  (kSr'ful),  a.  [AS.  cearjul.j  1.  Full  of  care ; 
anxious;  solicitous.     [^Archaic'\ 

Be  careful  [Rev.  Ver.  "  anxious  "]  for  nothing.    Phil.  iv.  6. 
The  careful  plowman  doubting  stands.  Mdton. 

2.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ;  exposing  to  con- 
cern, anxiety,  or  trouble  ;  painful. 

The  careful  cold  beginneth  for  to  creep.         Spa\.^er. 
By  Ilim  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.       Shak. 

3.  Taking  care ;  giving  good  heed  ;  watchful ;  cautious ; 
provident ;  not  indifferent,  heedless,  or  reckless ;  —  often 
followed  by  of,  for,  or  the  inflnitive ;  as,  careful  of 
money ;  careful  to  do  right. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care.  2  Kingsiv.  13. 
What  could  a  careful  father  more  have  done  ?    Dnjden. 
Syn.  —  Anxious ;   solicitous;   provident;   thoughtful; 
cautious;  circumspect;  heedful;  w.atchful;  vigilant. 
Caie'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  careful  manner. 
Care'ful-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  careful. 
Careless  (kai'lSs),  a.    [AS.  cearleas.']     1.  Free  from 
care  or  amxiety.  Hence,  cheerful ;  light-hearted.  Spenser. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  cureless  infancy.  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  care  ;  not  taking  ordinary  or  proper  care 
negligent;  unconcerned;  heedless;  inattentive-  """""'i 
ful;  regardless. 

My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. 

He  grew  cureless  of  himself.  Steele. 

3  Without  thouglit  or  purpose  ;  without  due  care  ; 
without  attention  to  rule  or  system  ;  unstudied  ;  incon- 
siderate ;  spontaneous  ;  rash ;  as,  a  careless  throw ;  a 
careless  expression. 

He  framed  the  careless  rhyme.  Bcattte. 

4.  Not  receiving  care  ;  uncared  for.     [i?.] 

Their  many  wounds  and  careless  harms.       Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Negligent ;    heedless:    thoughtless ;    unthink- 
ing ;  inattentive  ;  incautious ;  remiss ;  supme ;  forgetful ; 
regardless ;  inconsiderate  ;  listless. 
Careless-ly,  adv.    In  a  careless  manner. 
Care'less-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 
careless  ;  heedlessness  ;  negligence  ;  inattention. 

Ca-rene'  (ka-ren'),  n.  [LL.  carena,  corrupted  fr. 
gmtrentena.  See  Quarantine.]  (Scd.)  A  fast  of  forty 
days  on  bread  and  w.ater.     [Ohs.l 

Ca-ress'  (ka-rgs'),  n.  [F.  caresse.  It.  careTza,  LL. 
carina  dearness,  fr.  L.  cams  dear.  See  Charity.]  An 
act  of  endearment ;  any  .act  or  expression  of  affection ; 
an  embracing,  or  touching,  with  tenderness. 

Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses.        Longfcllotc. 

He  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  caressed  the 

hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his  command.  Macautay. 

Ca-ress',  f.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Caeessed  (-rSsf) ;  p. 
nr.  &  rb.  n.  CARESSING.]  [F.  caresser,  fr.  It.  carezzare, 
fr.  carezza  caress.  See  Caress,  k.]  To  treat  with 
tokens  of  fondness,  affection,  or  kindness ;  to  touch  or 
speak  to  in  a  loving  or  endearing  manner ;  to  fondle. 

The  lady  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound.    Sir  W.  .Scotl. 
Syn.  —  To  fondle ;  embrace  ;  pet ;  coddle  ;  court ;  flat- 
ter. —  Caress,  Fondle.    "  We  caress  by  words  or  actions ; 
we  fondle  by  actions  only."  Craob. 

Ca-resB'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  caressing  manner. 
Ca'ret  (ka'ret  or  kSr'et),  n.  [L.  caret  there  is  w.int- 
ing,  fr.  ca7-erc  to  want.]  A  mark  [  A  ]  used  by  writers 
.and  proof  readers  to  indicate  that  something  is  interlined 
above,  or  inserted  in  the  margin,  which  belongs  in  the 
place  mill  ked  by  the  caret.  ,,„..,, 

llCa'ret' (k.VrS'), );.    [F.,  a  species  of  tortoise.]   {Zool.) 
The  hawkbill  turtle.     See  Hawkbill. 

Care'-tuned'  (kSr'tund'),  a.  Weary ;  mournful.  Shak. 
Care'wom'  (-\\  orn').  "■   Worn  or  burdened  with  care ; 
as,  a  careirorn  look  or  face. 

II  Ca'res  (ka'reks),  71.     [L.,  sedge.]    {Bot.)  A  numcr- 
oua  and  widely  distributed  genus  of  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  order  Ctlprearrre;  the  sedges. 
Can  (karf),  pret.  of  Carve.     [06j.]  Cliaucrr. 

Car'ga-son  (kar'gO-sSn),  n.  [F.  cnrgaison,  Sp.  car- 
na2on,  LL.  can/are  to  load.  See  Cargo.]  A  cargo.  lOlis.] 
Oar'gO  (kiii-'go),  »i,  ,■  pi.  Cargoes  (-goz).  [Sp.  carj/o, 
carqa,  burden,  load,  from  cartjnr  to  load,  charge.  See 
Charge.]  The  lading  or  frciglit  of  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel ;  the  goods,  inerchandiBe,  or  whatever  is  conveyed  in 
a  vessel  or  boat ;  load  ;  freight. 

Caro'ies  of  food  or  clothing.  E.  Everett, 

(nr*  The  term  ca'rao.  in  law,  is  usually  applied  to  goods 

oidy,  ami  not  to  live  animals  or  persons.  Jiurnll. 

Car'gOOSe'  (kiir'giTos'),  n.     [Perh.  fr.  Gaol.  &  Ir.  cir, 

rior  (pronounced  kir,  kior),  crest,  comb  -(-  K.  goose.    Cf. 

Orbbe.]     {Xoiil.)  A  species  of  grebe  {Podiccps  crista- 

tns)  ;  the  crested  grebe.  ,„■■,. 

II  ga'ri-a'ma  (sii'rS-ii'inft),  n.    [Native  name.]    {Zool.) 

A  large,  long-legged  South  American  bird  {Dicholop/ius 

cristahis)  which  preys  ui>on  snakes,  etc.     Seo  Seiukma. 


CARK 

Car'lb  (kSr'Th),  n. ;  pi.  Carirs.  [See  Caniotai..] 
{Ethnol.)  A  native  of  the  Caribboe  islands  or  the  coasts 
of  the  Caribbean  sea;  esp.,  oue  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in- 
habiting a  region  of  South  America,  north  of  tlie  Ama- 
zon, and  formerly  most  of  the  West  India  islands. 

Car'ib-be'an  (-be'<m),   1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Car'lb-bee  ( kar'Ib-be), )  Caribs,  to  their  islands  (the 
eastern  and  southern  West  Indies),  or  to  the  sea  (called 
the  Carilibean  sea)  lying  between  those  islands  and  CeU' 
tral  America. 

Car'ib-bee, «.    A  Carib. 

11  Ca-rl'be  (ka-re'bS),  n.    [Sp. , 
a  cannibal.]     {Zool.)    A  South 
American  fresh- 
water fish 
^itwx5,Serrasahh 
of    imany  specif 
remarkable  f 
voracity. 


fresh- 
of  the  p\ 

asalmo.  \     ^ 
._^    specif^.    \ 
kable  for  it.s    j  ^„^ 
ty.     When   /      ,/ 
srous  they  1/    ' 


Caribou  CItangifer  Caribou). 


n  timer 
attack     man 
bea-st,  often  with 
fatal  results. 

C  a  r  '  1  - b  0  n    Caribe  (.'ierrasahao  srapulari.<).  Ueduccd. 
(kSr'i-boo),      n.  .  .  3 

[Canadian  French.]     {Zool.)   The  American  reindeer, 
especially    the     common     or 
woodland    species    {Eangifvr 
Caribou). 

Barren  Ground  caribou.  See 
under  Barren.  —  Woodland 
caribou,  the  com- 
mon reindeer 
{Rangifer  Cari- 
bou) of  the  nor- 
thern forests  of 
America. 

Car'1-ca-ture 

(kar'  1  -  ka  -  tur  ; 
277),  n.  [It.  C'ln'- 
catura,  fr.  cari- 
care  to  charge, 
overload,  exagger-  | 
ate.  See  Charge, 
V.  t.'i  1.  Au  exag- 
geration, or  distor- 
tion by  exaggera- 
tion, of  parts  or 
characteristics,  as 

in  a  picture.  ,        .  ^.       .       ,  .  , 

2.  A  picture  or  other  figure  or  description  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  a  person  or  thing  are  so  exaggerated 
as  to  appear  ridiculous;  a  burlesque;  a  parody,  [■for- 
merly WTitten  caricatura.'\ 

The  truest  likeness  of  this  prince  of  French  literoturc  -will 

be  the  one  that  Jias  most  of  the  look  of  a  cco-iculure.    /.  Jarjloi . 

A  grotesque  caricature  of  virtue.         Macnulatj. 

Car'i-ca-ture,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caricatured 
(-turd ;  134) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caricaturing.]  To  make  or 
draw  a  caricature  of  ;  to  represent  with  ridiculous  exag- 
geration ;  to  burlesque. 

He  eoiiM  draw  an  Ul  face,  or  cartcoturc  a  good  one.wilh  o 
masterly  hand.  l»'<'  Uniellon. 

Car'i-ca-tu'rlBt  (-tu'rT.st),  n.    One  who  caricatures. 

Car'1-cous  (kar'i-kus),  a.  [L.  carica  a  kind  of  dry 
fig.]     Of  the  shape  of  a  fig  ;  as,  a  caricoustrnnor.  Craxg. 

llCa'rl-es(ka'ri-ez),>i.  [L.,  decay.]  (J/cJ.)  Ulcera- 
tion of  bone  ;  a  process  in  which  bone  disintegrates  and 
is  carried  away  piecemeal,  as  distinguished  f  rom  ncciostji, 
in  which  it  dies  in  masses.  ....  r*^  ■, 

Car'U-lon  (kar'Tl-Ku;  F.  ka'rSl'ySN'),  n.  [F.  canl- 
lon  a  chime  of  bells,  originally  consisting  of  four  bells, 
as  if  fr.  (assumed)  L.  quodrilio,  fr.  quatuor  four.] 

1.  (Mas.)  A  chime  of  bells  diatonically  tuned,  played 
by  clockwork  or  by  finger  keys. 

2.  A  tune  adapted  to  be  played  by  musical  bells. 
II  Ca-rl'na  (ka-ri'na),  71.    [L.,keel.]    1.  (Bo(.)  A  keel. 

(n)  That  part  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  consisting  of  two  petals,  com- 
monly united,  which  incloses  the 
organs  of  fructification.  (6)  A  longi- 
tudinal ridge  or  projection  like  the 
keel  of  a  boat. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  keel  ot  the  breast- 
bone of  birds. 

II  Car'1-na'rl-a   (kar'T-na'tl-il,  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  carina  keel.]     (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  oceanic  heteropod  Mollusca, 
having  a  thin,  glassy,  bonnet-shaped  shell,  which  covers 
only  the  nucleus  and  gills.  ,  ,     t 

II  Car'l-na'tSB  (kSr'I-na'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  fr.  L. 
carinatus.  See  Carinate.]  A  grand  division  of  birds,  111- 
cludhig  all  existing  flying  birds;  — so  called  from  tlio 
carina  ox  keel  on  the  brea-stbone. 
Car'i-nate  (kltr't-nat),  |  a.  [L.  carinatus.  fr.  camill 
Car'l-na'led  (-nii'tSd),  (  keel.]  Shaped  like  the  keel 
nr  prow  of  a  ship  ;  havhig  a  carina  or  keel ;  as,  a  ca7-ma(e 
calyx  nr  leaf  :  a  carinate  sternum  (of  a  bird). 

Gar'i-ole  (-ol),  71.     [F.  carriole,  dim.  fr.  L.  carrus. 
See  Car,  and  cf.  Carryall.]    (a)  A  small,  light,  open 
one-horse  carriage,    (b)  A  covered  cart,    (c)  A  kind  of 
calash.    See  Carryall. 
Car'l-op'sis  (kilr'T-Cp'sTs),  n.    Bee  Caryopsis. 
Ca'rl-os'1-ty  (kS'rI-Ss'T-tj).  n.    (;Vcrf.)  Canes. 
Oa'rl-OUS  (ka'rl-ils),  a.  [L.  cariosus,  fr.  caries  decay.] 
AHecte.l  with  carles;  decaying;  n»,  a  carious  tooth. 

Cark  (kiirk),  >t.  [OE.  cark,  fr.  a  dialectic  form  of  1' . 
cbaniv  ;  cf.  W.  care  anxiety,  care.  Arm.  karg  clmrgo, 
burden.  Seo  Charge,  and  cf.  Caroo.]  Anxious  or  cor- 
roding care;  solicitude;  worry.     [Arcbaic] 

Ills  hcavv  liead,  devoid  of  careful  cark.       SpjMsr. 
Fiin;;  rark  and  care  oiide.  Mnlhermett. 

Freedom  from  the  cares  of  money  and  the  ciirt- of  fashion. 

y..  fi.  Jilackmaret 


Carina  (and  Calyx) 
of  a  papilionoeeoua 
flower  (Tio'imtVi  hi.s. 
pida).  The  stand- 
itrd  and  wing.s  have 
been  removed. 
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Oark  (kiirk),  V,  i.  To  be  careful,  anxioiiR,  flnlicltons,  or 
troubU'd  in  luiml ;  to  worry  ur  Rrieve.   [J:.  )  Jiaui.  d-  Fl. 

Oarh,  V.  t.  To  vex ;  to  worry  ;  to  make  by  aiixioiia 
care  ur  worry.     \_R.'] 

Nor  cnn  a  man,  imlupendently  ...  of  God's  blcBsing.  cure 
and  cark  himaclf  mm  penny  richer.  Simtli. 

Gar^ka-net  (kiir'ka-nSt),  n.     A  careanet.         Southcy. 

Cark'lng  (kUr'kTiig),  a.  Diatrestiing ;  worrying  ;  pyr- 
jilexinj^;  corroding;  as,  r^frA-jH^  cares. 

Carl  (karl),  n.  Icel.  hirl  a  male,  a  man  ;  akin  to  AS. 
ceorl,  OHG.  c/uirtd,  G.  kerl  fellow.  See  CiitiRL.l  [Writ- 
ten also  carle.']     1.  A  rude,  rustic  man  ;  a  churl. 

The  miller  wiis  a  stout  far?.  Chaucer. 

2.  Large  stalks  uf  lioiup  which  bear  tlie  seed ;  — called 
also  carl  hemp.  Tusser. 

3.  ;)/.  A  kind  of  food.    See  citation,  below. 
Carbnga  or  rnrh  arc  gray  peas  steeped  in  water  and  fried 

tho  next  day  in  butter  or  fat.  They  are  eaten  un  the  second 
Sunday  before  Easter,  formerly  called  Carl  Sunday. 

liohhison's  Whilbi/  Glo3sari/ (liiTo). 

Oarlln  (kar'lTn).  n.  [Dim.,  fr.  carl  male.]  An  old 
woman.     iSiu/.  S:  Vror.  Jwia-] 

Car'llne  (kiir'liu  ur  .lln),  Car'O-llne  (kSr'o-lIn  or -ITn), 
n.  [F.  carlin;  cf.  It.  carluio;  —  so  called  from  Curio 
(Charles)  VI.  of  Naples.]  A  silver  coin  once  current  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  worth  about  seven  cents.  Simmomls. 

Oarline  (kai'Iin  or  -lin),  \  n.     [Cf,  F.  carlingue,  Sp., 

Oar'llng  tkar'lTng),  j       1'^.,     &    It.    carlhi'ja.] 

{Naitf.)  A  sliort  timber  running  leiigtliwise  of  a  sliip, 
from  one  transviTse  ilnk  ln-aiii  to  anntlier ;  also,  one  of 
thet-ross  timliiTs  that  .-.Lrt-niitben  a  hatcli ;  —  usually  in j)l. 

Caroline  tlils'lle  (U-ii'liu  tbTs/s"l  or  kiir'lin).  [F. 
carlinr,  It.,  Sp.,tt  Pg.,  cnrlina.  Said  to  be  so  called  from 
the  Emperor  Cliarleniagne,  whose  army  is  reputed  to 
have  ust'd  it  as  a  remedy  for  pestilence.]  [liof.)  A 
prickly  plant  of  the  genus  Carlina  (C  vulgaris),  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Garllngs  (kar'lTugz),  n.  pi.     Same  as  Carl,  3. 

Carllng  Sunday,  a  Snmlay  in  Lent  when  carls  are  eaten. 
In  some  parts  ol  England,  Passiou  Suuday.    See  Caul,  -1. 

Car'llst  (kar'lTst),  ?;.  A  partisan  of  Charles  X.  of 
France,  or  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain. 

GarlOCk  (kUr'lSk),  n.  [F.  carlock,  fr.  Russ.  kaHuk\'\ 
A  sort  of  Russian  isinglass,  made  from  the  air  bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

Car'lOt  (kar'lijt),  n.  [From  Carl.]  A  churl ;  a  boor  ; 
a  peasant  or  countryman.      \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

Gar'lo-vln'gl-an  (kar/l6-vln'jr-(7u),  a.  [F.  Carhn-hi' 
{jicn.']  Pertaining  to,  founded  by,  or  descended  from, 
Charlemagne;  as,  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings. 

II  Gar'ma'gnole'  (kar'ma'nyol').  «•  [F.]  1.  A  popu- 
lar or  Ili-d  Republican  song  and  dance,  of  the  time  of  the 
first  Frencli  Revolution. 

They  danced  and  yelled  the  carmagnole.    Compton  Keaile. 

2.  A  bombastic  report  from  the  French  armies. 

Car'man  (kjir'man),  n.  ;;?/.  Cahmen  (-men).  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  drive,  or  to  convey  goods  in,  a 
car  or  cart.  Oai/. 

Car'mel-lte  (kiir'mSl-it),  |  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Gai'mel-ln  (kiii-'mSl-In),  |      order  of  Carmelites. 

Gar'mel-lte  (-it),  Ji.  1.  (EccI.  Iliat.)  A  friar  of  a  men- 
dicant order  (the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel) 
established  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  in  the  twelfth 
■century  ;  a  White  Friar. 

2.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Gar'mi-na'ted  (kar'mt-na'tfid),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or 
mixed  with,  carmine  ;  as,  carminafed  lake.     Tomlinson. 

Gar-mln'a-tlve  (kiir-mtn'a-tTv),  a.  [NL.  canninati- 
viis  (Hl-'i),  fr.  carmiiiare  to  card,  hence  to  cleanse,  fr. 
eanin'ii  a  card  for  freeing  wool  or  flax  from  the  coarser 
parts,  and  from  extraneous  m.atter :  cf.  F.  cnrmmatif.'] 
Expelling  wind  from  the  body ;  warming ;  antispasmodic. 
•'  Canninafive  hot  seeds."  Dimglison. 

Gar-mln'a-tlve,  n.  A  substance,  esp.  an  aromatic, 
whicli  tends  to  expel  wind  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
to  relieve  colic,  griping,  or  flatulence. 

Gar'mlne  (kar'min  ;  277),  n.  [F.  cannin  (cf.  Sp.  car- 
7/jiH,  It.  carminio),  contr.  from  LL.  carmesinus  purple 
<:olor.  See  Crimson.]  1.  A  rich  red  or  crimson  color 
•with  a  shade  of  purple. 

2.  A  beautiful  pigment,  or  a  lake,  of  tliis  color,  pre- 
pared from  cochineal,  and  used  in  miniature  painting. 

3.  (Chein.)  The  essential  coloring  principle  of  cochi- 
neal, extracted  as  a  purple-red  amorphous  mass.  It  is  a 
glufoside  and  possesses  acid  properties;  —  hence  called 
also  carminic  acid. 

Carmine  red  (Cl/cm.).  a  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
■carmine  as  a  purple-red  substance,  and  probably  allied  to 
the  phthaleins. 

Gar-mln'ic  (kiir-mTn'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  carmine. 

Carminic  acid.    Same  as  Carmine,  3. 

Gar'mot  (-m(5t),  7i.  {Alchrmij)  The  matter  of  which 
the  pliilosopher's  stone  was  believed  to  be  composed. 

Gar'nage  (kiir'nij),  n.  [F.  carnage,  LL.  caryiaticitm 
tribute  of  animals,  flesh  of  animals,  fr.  L.  caro,  carnis, 
flesh.    See  Carnal.]    1.  Flesh  of  slam  animals  or  men. 

A  multitude  of  doge  came  to  feast  on  the  atrvage.  M-icnnla'j. 

2.  Great  destruction  of  life,  as  in  battle ;  bloodshed  ; 
slaughter ;  massacre  ;  murder ;  havoc. 

The  more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody  Circuit.  Macaulay. 
Gar'nal  (kar'nal),  a.  [L.  carnalis,  fr.  caro,  carnis, 
flesh ;  akin  to  Gr.  *cpea?,  Skr.  kravya :  cf.  F.  charnel,  OF. 
also  carnel.  Cf,  Charnel.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
body  or  its  appetites;  animal;  fleshly;  sensual:  civen 
to  sensual  indulgence ;  lustful ;  human  or  worldly  as 
opposed  to  spiritual. 

For  ye  are  yet  cantnl.  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 

Not  Eunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton. 

Carnnl  desires  after  miracles.  Tievrh. 


2.  Fleflh-devouring ;  cruel;  ravenous;  bloody.  lObs."] 

'I'liis  titriinl  cur 
Preyn  on  the  iKRiio  ol'  hin  tiiothi-r'n  Ijuciy.  .Slmk. 

Carnal  knowledge,  sexual  intercourse  ;  —  used  OHpccially 
of  an  unlawtul  act  un  tlie  part  uf  the  man. 

Car'nal-ism(kar'n</l-T/'m),  n.  The  state  of  being  car- 
nal;  <arnalil.y;  HenauallRm.      [_U.'] 

Car''nal  ist  (kar'n«I-THt),  n.    A  senBualist.        Burton. 

Car-nal'1-ty  (kar-nSl'I-tj?),  v.  [L.  rnrualitas.]  Th(3 
statu  of  being  carnal ;  fleshly  lust,  or  tliu  indulgence  of 
lust;  grosHucss  of  mind. 

Uecauae  of  tJie  ramrilUii  r»f  tln-ir  hearts.      'J'illnt*on. 

Gar'nal-lze  (kar'ned-iz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Carnal- 
ized (-i/.d);  ;;.  jtr.  &  vb.  n.  Carnalizing.]  To  make 
carnal ;  to  debase  to  carnality. 

A  Bcnsuul  and  carnalized  spirit.  John  Smtt. 

Car'nal-llte  (kiir'nai-Ut),  n.  [G.  carnallit,  fr.  Von 
Carnall,  a  Prus-siau.]  {Aftn.)  A  hydrous  chloride  of 
potassium  and  magnesium,  sometimes  found  associated 
with  deposits  of  rock  salt. 

Gar'nal-ly  (kiir'nal-iy),  adv.  According  to  tlie  flesh, 
to  tlie  world,  or  to  human  nature ;  in  a  manner  to  gratify 
animal  appetites  and  lusts ;  sensually. 

Fur  to  Ik-  canuilh/  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
nnniled  it>  hfe  and  pciiec.  Jiom.  viii.  (j, 

Car'nal~mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.     Worldly-minded. 

Car'nal-mlnd'ed-nesB,  n.    Grossness  of  mind. 

Gat'na-ry  (kar'na-r5-),  n.  [L.  cnrnarium,  fr.  caro, 
carni.-i,  flesh,]  A  vault  or  crypt  in  connection  with  a 
church,  used  as  a  repository  for  human  bones  disinterred 
friim  tiicir  original  burial  places ;  a  cbaruel  house. 

Car-uas'sl-al  (kar-nSs'st-al),  a.  [Of.  F.  carnassier 
carnivorous,  and  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  {Anat.)  Adapt- 
ed to  eating  flesh.  ^  7i.  A  carnassial  tooth  ;  especially, 
the  last  premolar  in  many  carnivores. 

Gar'nate  (kar'nSt),  a.  [L.  carnaius  fleshy.]  In- 
vested with,  or  embodied  in,  flesh. 

Gar-na'tlon  (kiir-ua'shun),  n.  [F.  carnation  the  flesh 
tints  in  a  painting.  It.  caniagione,  fr.  L.  carnatio  fleshi- 
ness, fr.  euro,  carnis,  flesh.  See  CARNAL.]  1.  The  natu- 
ral color  of  flesh  ;  rosy  piuk. 

Ilcr  complexion  of  the  most  delicate  carnation.    L'L  Lyiton. 

2.  pi.  {Painl.)  Those  parts  of  a  picture  in  which  the 
human  body  or  any  part  of  it  is  represented  in  full  color  ; 
the  flesli  tints. 

The  fle.sh  tints  in  painting  are  termed  rarnations.    Fairliolt. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dianthiis  (/>.  Caryophyll us)  or 
pink,  having  very  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colors, 
esp.  white  and  carnation,  and  usually  a  rich,  spicy  scent. 

Gar-na'tloned  (-shund),  a.     Having  a  flesh  color. 

II  Gar-nau'ba  (kar-nou'ba),  n.  {Bot.)  The  Brazilian 
wax  palm.     See  Wax  palm. 

Gar-nePlan  (kiir-nel'yYn  ;  lOG),  V.  [For  cornelian  ; 
influenced  by  L.  cariieus  flesliy,  of  flesh,  because  of  its 
flesh  red  color.  See  Cornelian.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
chalcedony,  of  a  clear,  deep  red,  flesh  red,  or  reddish 
white  color.  It  is  moderately  hard,  capable  of  a  good 
polisJ),  and  often  used  for  seals. 

Gar'ne-ous  (kar'ne-us),  a.  [L.  cameus,  from  caro, 
carnis,  flesh.]  Consisting  of,  or  like,  flesh;  carnous ; 
fleshy.     "  Caryieous  fibers."  Ray. 

Gar'ney  (kar'uj^),  ?i.  [Cf.  L.  cameus  fleshy.]  {Far.) 
A  disease  nf  ImrMi-s,  in  which  the  mouth  is  so  furred  that 
the  atUict.cd  ;uiiiii;il  can  not  eat. 

II  Gar'nl-lex  (kiir'nl-fSks).  n.  [L.,  fr.  caro,  carnis, 
flesh  -\- fa  IT  re  to  make.]  (Antiq.)  The  public  execu- 
tioner at  Rome,  who  executed  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank  ;  hence,  an  executioner  or  hangman. 

Gar^'nl-fl-ca'tlon  (kar'nT-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  car- 
nification.]  The  act  or  process  of  turning  to  flesh,  or 
to  a  substance  resembling  flesh. 

Gar'nl-ly  (kar'nt-fi),  v.  i.  [LL.  carnificare,  fr.  L. 
caro,  carnis,  flesh  -\-  /acere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  carnijier.'] 
To  form  flesh  ;  to  become  like  flesh.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Car'nin  (kar'nTn),  n.  [L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  {Cheni.) 
A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance,  found  in  ex- 
tract of  meat,  and  related  to  xanthin. 

Gar'nl-val  (-ni-val),  n.  [it.  camevale,  prob.  for  older 
carnekvale,  prop.,  the  putting  away  of  meat ;  fr.  L. 
earn,  n^rnia,  fle»h  +  lerare  to  take  away,  lift  up,  fr. 
levis  light.]  I.  A  festival  celebrated  with  merriment  and 
revelry  in  Romau  Catholic  cuimtries  during  the  week 
before  Lent,  esp.  at  Rome  and  Naples,  during  a  few  days 
(three  tu  ten)  before  Lent,  ending  with  throve  Tuesday. 
The  caiTiii'ct?  at  Venice  is  everywhere  talked  of.     Addifon. 

2.  Any  merrymaking,  feasting,  or  masquerading,  es- 
pecially when  overstepping  the  bounds  of  decorum  ;  a 
time  of  riotous  excess.  Tennyson. 

lie  saw  the  lean  do?s  henenth  the  wall 
Iluld  o'er  the  ilcud  their  caniind.  Bymn. 

II  Car-nlV'O-ra  (kar-nTv'6-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from 
L.  curnivarus.  See  Car- 
nivorous.] {Zo'61.)  An 
order  of  Mammalia  in- 
cluding the  Lion,  tiger, 
wolf,  bear,  seal,  etc. 
They    are    adapted     by 

their    structure   to    feed     ft  r'lb-.---//^  ^    ^ 

upon  flesh,  though  some 
of  them,  as  the  bears, 
also  eat  vegetable  food. 
Tlie  teeth  are  large  and  Carnivuui.    Skull  of  Wolf. 

sharp,  suitable  for  cutting  flesh,  and  the  jaws  powerful. 

Gar-nlv'0-rac'l-ty  (kar-ntvo-rils'T-tJ),  n.  Greediness 
of  appetite  for  flesh.      [Sportive']  Pope. 

Gar'nl-VOre(kar'nT-vor),n.  [Cf.  F.  caniu-ore.]  {Zo'61.) 
One  of  the  Carnivora. 

Gar-nlv'o-rous  (kar-nTv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  ca  mi  varus ; 
earn,  carnis,  flesh  -}-  vorare  to  devour.]  Eating  or  feed- 
ing  on  flesh.  The  term  is  applied  ;  (a)  to  animals  which 
naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as  the  tiger,  dog,  etc. ;  (6)  to 
plants  which  are  supposed  to  absorb  animal  food  ;  (c)  to 
substances  which  destroy  animal  tissue,  as  caustics. 


0ar-n0S6'  fkar-nos'),  1  a.     [L.  earnosus^  fr.  caro,  car- 

Oar'nous 'kar'nfts),  \  nis,  flesh:  cf.  OF.  ca77i€uz, 
F.  ehai'uei'X.j    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh ;  fleahy. 

A  dihtinct  vamo/ic  muscle.  Itay. 

2.  {Bof.)  Of  a  fleshy  consuitence  ;  —  applied  to  succu- 
lent leavcH,  Hteins,  etc. 

Car-noa'l-ty  (kiir-nSsT-tj?),   71.    [Cf.    F.    carnosUi.'] 

1.  {Mid.)  A  fleshy  L-xcrescence ;  esp.  a  small  excres- 
cence or  fungous  growth.  Wiseman. 

2.  Fleahy  substaiice  or  quality  ;  a  fleshy  covering. 
(Con«cicnccfiJ  overgrown  with  so  hard  a  rnnioMfy.    .Sjiclman, 
'I'lie  olives,  iniU-ed,  be  very  Bmall  there,  and  no  bisj:cr  thon 

caiters  ;  yet  conunended  they  urc  for  their  canumty.    Holland. 

Car'Ob  (kar'Sb),  n.  [Cf.  F.  carouhe  fruit  of  the  carob 
tnte,  Sp.  ffarroho,  nl-ijiirndio,  carob  tree,  fr.  Ar.  kharrubf 
\'\iT.  kharuul).  Cf.  ALOAitouA.]  1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen 
legmninouM  tree  {Ceratania  Sdiqua)  found  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  St.  John's  bread ; 
—  called  also  carob  tree. 

2.  One  of  the  long,  sweet,  succulent,  pod«  of  the  carob 
tree,  which  are  used  as  food  for  aninialH  and  sometimes 
eaten  by  man ;  —  called  also  St.  John'*s  bread,  carob 
bean,  and  algaroba  bean. 

Ca-roche'  (k^i-rosh'),  n.  [OF.  carroche,  F.  carros-ie, 
from  It.  cnrroccio,  carrozza,  fr.  carro,  L.  carrvs.  See 
Car.]     a  kinil  of  pleasure  carriage  ;  a  coach.     [^Obs.] 

To  mount  two-wheeled  caioches.  P>ntkr. 

Ca-roched' (ki-roahf),  a.  Placed  in  a  caroche.  [Obs.] 
liciigary  rides  carocftcd.  ^fallKill'Ja■. 

Gar'olgne  (kar'oiu),  n.  [See  Carrion.]  Dead  body  ; 
carrion.     |  (d/.w]  Chaucer. 

Car'ol  (kar'ul),  n.  [OF.  carole  a  kind  of  dance  where- 
in many  dance  together,  fr.  caroler  to  dance ;  i)erli.  from 
Celtic;  cf.  Armor,  koroll,  n.,  korolla,  korolli,  v.,  Jr.  cor 
music,  turn,  circular  motion,  also  L.  choraula  a  flute 
player,  chorus  a  dance,  chorus,  choir.]  1.  A  round 
dance.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

2-  A  song  ot  joy,  exultation,  or  mirth ;  a  lay. 

The  costly  fea.Kt,  the  enrol,  and  tho  dance.       Dryderu 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird.  ^  Byron. 

3.  A  BOng  of  praise  or  devotion ;  as,  a  Christmas  or 
Easter  carol. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy.  Tennyson. 

In  the  darkness  sing  your  carul  of  high  praise.      Kcble. 
4-  Joyful  music,  as  of  a  song. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  i)lay.  Lon'jf'dlow. 

Car'ol  (kar'iil),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caroled  (-uld), 
or  Carolled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caroling,  or  Cahollinq.] 

1.  To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness.  Jlillon. 

2.  To  sing,  especially  with  joyful  notes. 

Hovering  Bwans  .  .  .  carol  sounds  hannonious.     Prior. 
Car'Ol,  V.  i.    To  sing  ;  esp.  to  sing  joyfully  ;  to  warble. 
And  carol  of  love's  high  praise.  Spfmer. 

The  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill.  Beaftie. 

Gar'ol,  Gar'rol,  n.     [OF.   carole  a  sort  of  circular 
space,  or  carol.]     {Arch.)  A  small  closet  or  inclosure 
built  against  a  window  on  the  inner  side,  to  sit  in  for 
study.     Tlie  word  was  used  as  late  as  the  IGth  centnrj'. 
A  hay  window  may  thus  be  called  a  carol.       Parker. 
Car'0-lin  (kclr'u-lTn),  n.    [L.  Carolus  Charles.]    A  for- 
mer gold  coin  of  Germany  worth  nearly  five  dollars ;  also, 
a  gold  coin  of  Sweden  wortli  nearly  five  dollars. 
Gar'o-U'na   plnk^    (kSr'o-li'na   pTnk').      {Bot.)   See 

PiNKROOT. 

Gar'o-llne  (kSr'o-lIn  or  -ITn),  n.  A  coin.  See  Casline. 

Gar'ol-ing  (.kitr'iil-Tng),  n.    A  eong  of  joy  or  devo- 
tion ;  a  singing,  as  of  carols.  Coleridge. 
Such  heavenly  notes  and  caroUngs.  Spenser. 

Car'O-Un'l-an  (kar'S-lTnt-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  North  or  South  Carolina. 

Gar'o-lit'Ic  (kSr'i-lTt'Ik),  a.  (Arch.)  Adorned  with 
sculptured  leaves  and  branches. 

Gar'o-lus  (k3r'u-lus),  7i. ;  pi.  E.  C.a.roluse3  (-Sz),  L. 
Caroli  (-11).  [L.,  Charles.]  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  twenty  or  twenty-tlu-ee  shillings.  It  was  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Told  down  the  crowns  and  Carolnses.     Macaiday. 

Car'om  (kSr'um),  7i.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  F.  caram- 
boler  to  carom,  carambolage  a  carom,  carambole  the 
red  ball  in  liilliards.]  {Billiai'ds)  A  shot  in  which  the 
ball  struck  with  the  cue  comes  in  contact  with  two  or 
more  balls  on  the  table ;  a  hitting  of  two  or  more  ballB 
with  the  player's  ball.    In  England  it  is  called  cannon. 

Car'om,  v.  i.     (Billiards)  To  make  a  carom. 

Car'O-mel  (kSr'o-iiiel),  n.    See  Caramel. 

Gar'0-teel'  (k5r'6-tel'),  n.  (Com.)  A  tierce  or  cask 
for  dried  fruits,  etc.,  usually  about  700  lbs.     Simmonds. 

Ca-rot'lC  (ka-rQt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kapwrtjco?  stupefying. 
Sl'o  Carotid.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stupor;  as,  a 
citrotic  state. 

2.  {.Anat.)  Carotid;  as,  the  caro^zc  arteries. 

Ga-rot'ld  (ka-r5t'Id),  n.  [Gr.  KapwriSe^,  pi.,  from 
Kapo?  heavy  sleep  :  cf.  F.  carotide.  The  early  Greeks 
believed  that  these  arteries  in  some  way  caused  drowsi- 
ness.] {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  main  arteries  of  the  neck, 
by  which  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  aorta  ta  the  head. 
[See  Jllust.  of  Aorta.] 

Ca-rot'Id  (ka-rSt'Td),  1  a.    (Anat.")  Pertaining  to,  or 

Ca-rot'Id-al  (-T-dol),  |  near,  the  carotids  or  one  of 
them  ;  as,  the  carotid  ghand. 

Ca-ro'tin  (ka-ro'ttn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  red  crystallizable 
tasteless  svibstance,  extracted  from  the  carrot. 

Ga-rous'al  (ka-rouz'ol),  n.  [See  Carouse,  but  also 
cf.  F.  carrousel  tilt.]  A  jovial  feast  or  festival ;  a 
drunken  revel ;  a  carouse. 

The  swains  were  preparin?  for  a  camuja/.  Sterne. 

Syn.  —  Banquet ;  revel :  orgie  ;  carouse.    See  Feast. 
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Ga-ronse'  (ka-rouz'),  n.  [F.  carrousse,  earlier rrtrow5, 
fr.  G.  garutis  finishing  stroke,  the  entire  emptying  of  the 
cup  in  drinking  a  health  ;  gri?-  entirely  -|-  aus  out.  See 
Yare,  and  Out.]  1.  A  large  draught  of  liquor.  [Obs.'} 
*' A  lull  carouse  of  sack."  ^ir  J.  Uuvies. 

Drink  carouses  to  the  nest  day's  fate.  S/i>ik. 

2.  A  drinking  match  ;  a  carousal. 

The  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Popr. 

Ca-rouse' (ka-rouz'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Caroused 
(-rouzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caiioi"sd.g.]  To  drink  deeply 
or  freely  in  compliment ;  to  take  part  in  a  carousal ;  to 
engage  in  drunken  revels. 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates.         Sfial-- 

Ga-rouse',  v.  t  To  drink  up ;  to  drain ;  to  drink 
freely  or  jovially.     [^ATchaic] 

Guests  carouse  the  EparbliDg  tears  of  the  rich  grape.    Denham. 
Egypt's  wanton  queen. 
Cnrrnising  gems,  he'rself  dissolved  in  love.        Young. 

Ca-rons'er  (-er),  7j.     One  who  carouses;  a  reveler 

Ga-rous'ing.  a.    That  carouses ;  relating  to  a  carouse. 

Ca-rous'lng-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  carouser. 

Carp  (karrO,  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Caeped  (karpt) ;  p. 
jtr.  vV  vb.  7i.  Cakping.]  [OE.  carpeii  to  say,  speak ;  from 
Scand.  {cf,  Icel.  karpa  to  boast),  but  influenced  later  by 
L.  carpere  to  pluck,  calumniate.]  1.  To  talk  ;  to  speak  ; 
to  prattle.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil ;  to  censure  words  or  actions 

without  reason  or  ill-naturedly  ;  —  usually  followed  by  at. 

Carping  and  caviling  at  faults  of  manner.    Blaclw.  May. 

And  at  my  actions  carj)  or  catch.  Jkrhert. 

Carp,  r.  t.     1.  To  say;  to  tell.     [O65.] 

2.  To  find  fault  with ;  to  censure.    [_Obs.'\        Dryden. 

Garp,  n. ;  pi.  Carp,  formerly  Carps.  [Cf.  Icel.  X-az-fi, 
Ban.  karpe,  Sw.  karp.,  OHG.  ckarpho,  G.  kfirpfen^  F. 
carpe^  LL.  coTpa."]  {Zool.)  A  fresh-water  herbivorous 
fiah  {Cyprinus  carpio).  Several  other  species  of  Cypri- 
nu3^  Caila,  and  Carassius  are  called  carp.  See  Crucian 
cabf. 

E^^  Tlie  ca7-p  was  originally  from  Asia,  whence  it  was 
early  introduced  into  Europe,  wliere  it  is  extensively 
reared  in  artificial  ponds.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
introduced  into  America,  and  widely  distributed  by  the 
government.  Domestication  has  produced  several  varie- 
ties, as  the  leather  carp,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  desti- 
tute of  scales,  and  the  mh-ror  carp,  wluch  has  only  a  few 
large  scales.    Intermediate  varieties  occur. 


Leather  Carp. 

Carp  looBfl  (Z'-'oL),  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  genus 
-,-1jv//(7//,9,  parasitic  on  carp  and  allied  fislies.  See  Bran- 
CHiURA.  —  Carp  mullet  (ZooL),  a  fish  iMoiostoma  carpin) 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  Great  Lakes,  allied  to  the  suckers. 
—  Carp  sucker  iZoal.),  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Carpiodes  in  the  United 
States  ;  —  called  also  quit/back. 

Car'pal  (kar'pal),  fl.  [From  Carpus.]  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  carpus,  or  wrist.  ^  n.  One  of  the  bones 
or  cartilages  of  tlie  carpus  ;  a  carpale. 

Carpal  angle  (ZooDtthe  angle  at  the  last  joint  of  the 
folded  wing  of  a  bird. 

II  Car-pale  (kar-pale),  n.  ;  pi.  Carpalia  (-palt-A). 
[NL.,  fr.  E.  carp\is.\  i^Anai.)  One  of  the  bones  or  carti- 
lages of  the  carpus ;  esp.  one  of  the  series  articulating 
with  the  metacarpals. 

Car-pa'thl-an  (kar-pa'thT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Austro-Hiuigary,  caJled  the  Car- 
pathians, which  partially  inclose  Hungary  on  the  north, 
eoBt,  and  south. 

Car'pel  (kar'pSl),  CCar-pellnm  (-peilum),  w.  [NL. 
carpellnm,  fr.  Gr.  Kap-n6<:  fruit.]  {Hot.)  A  simple  pistil 
or  single-celled  ovary  or  seed  vessel,  or  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  compound  pistil,  ovary,  or  seed  vessel.  See  Illust. 
of  Carpophore. 

Oar'pel-la-ry  (kar'pei-lS-rj?),  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to, 
forming,  or  containing  carpels. 

Car'pen-ter  (kar'p5n-ter),  n.  [OF.  carpenlier,  F. 
cliarpaiticr,  LL.  carpcntarius^  fr.  L.  carpnitum  wagon, 
carriage.]  An  artificer  who  works  in  timber;  a  frame  r 
and  builder  of  houses,  ships,  etc. 

Syn.  — Carpenter,  Joiner.  The  cnrprnfrr  frames  and 
puts  together  roofs,  partitions,  floors,  and  other  structu- 
ral i>art«  of  a  building.  The  joiner  supplieH  stairs,  doors, 
fthuttors,  niaiitf]i)iece8,  cupboards,  and  other  i)art3  neceH- 
fiary  to  finishing  the  building.  In  America  the  two  trades 
are  commonly  united. 

Carpenter  ant  (Zoo/.),  any  species  of  ant  whicli  gnaws 
galleneH  in  tlif  wood  of  trees  and  constructs  its  nests 
therein.  They  usually  select  dead  or  nomewhat  decayetl 
wood.  The  common  large  Ameri<'aii  speries  is  Foni'iirn 
Pennsyhmnica.  —Carpenter  bee  {Zo'ol.),  a  large  hymenop- 
terous  insect  of  tht-  gi-nus 
Xylocojifi ;  —  so  calh-d  be- 
canse  it  constnicts  itH  neat 
by  gnawing  long  galleries  in 
sound  timber.  Tiie  common 
American  Hpecies  is  XylocO' 
jKt  Vir'jinir-i. 

Oar'pen-ter-lng,  n.    Tlie 
occupation  or  work  of  a  car- 

fienter;  the  act  of  working  NtHt  ul  dirpenter  \ivf.  pnr- 
n  timber;  carpentry.  tiiillyciiti.iirn.Mtiowiii;;twM 

Oar'nan-trv  CtrC-'l  «     FF       ctUfContmniiiK  larva*.— one 
uaipenny  f^-ir>).«.   yv.     ..(themwitha  ball  of  bcc- 
ehfirpmlene.  Of.  also  car-      bread  portly  connumt-d. 
penteri/i.     See  Carpestek.J 


Carpet  Beetle, 
b  Pupa  ;  c  Larva. 


1.  The  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  timber,  as 
in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected  by 
being  framed  together,  as  the  pieces  of  a  roof,  floor, 
etc.  ;  work  done  by  a  carpenter. 

Carp'er  (karp'er),  7i.  One  who  carps;  a  caviler.  Shak. 

Car'pet  (kar'p?t),  n.  [OF.  carpite  rug,  ort  of  cloth, 
F.  cnrpette  coarse  packing  cloth,  rug  (cf.  It.  ctirpiin  rug, 
blanket),  LL.  carpeta,  carpita,  woolly  cloths,  fr.  L.  cnr- 
pere  to  pluck,  to  card  (wool);  cf.  Gr.  Kapjros  fruit.  E. 
Harvest.]  1.  A  heavy  woven  or  felted  fabric,  usually  of 
wool,  but  also  of  cotton,  hemp,  straw,  etc. ;  esp.  a  tioor 
covering  made  in  breadths  to  be  sewed  together  and 
nailed  to  the  floor,  as  distinguished  from  a  rug  or  mat ; 
originally,  also,  a  wTought  cover  for  tables. 

Tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes  instead  of  carpets  and 
coverlets.  T.  Fuller. 

2.  A  smooth,  soft  covering,  resembling  or  suggesting 
a  carpet.     "  The  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain."  Shak. 

Carpet  beetle  or  Carpet  bug  (Zoul.),  a  small  beetle  {An- 
ihreiius sc^)ophuI(iri:i' \,  which,  in 
the  larval  state,  does  great  dam- 
age to  carpets  and  otner  woolen 
goods ;  —  also  called  birffalobiif]. 

—  Carpet  knight.  i<i)  A  knight 
who  enjoys  ease  and  security, 
or  luxury,  and  has  not  known 
the  hardships  of  the  field  ;  a 
hero  of  the  drawing  room ;  an 
effeminate  person.  ,Sh<dc.  (b) 
One  made  a  knight,  for  some 
other  than  military  distinction 
or  service.  —Carpet  moth  {Zool.^,  the  larva  of  an  insect 
which  feeds  on  carpets  and  other  woolen  goods.  There 
are  several  kinds.  Some  are  the  larva  of  species  of  Tinea 
(as  T.  ('!j>'  f:r//'ir.  others  of  beetles,     esp.  Atithrrnf.'!.— 

—  Carpet  snake  iZoi)!.},  an  Australian  snake.  See  Z'm- 
moiid  snake,  under  Diamond.  —  Carpet  sweeper,  an  ap- 
paratus or  device  for  sweeping  carpets.  —To  be  on  the 
carpet,  to  be  under  consideration  ;  to  be  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation ;  to  be  in  sight ;  —  an  expression  derived  from 
the  use  of  carpets  as  table  covers.  —  BruBselB  carpet.  See 
under  Brussels. 

Car'pet,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carpeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Carpeting.]    To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  carpet ;  to 

spread  with  carpets ;  to  furnish  with  a  carpet  or  carpets. 

Cnrpcted  temples  in  fashionable  squares.    E.  Everett. 

Gar'pet-bag^  (-t'Sg'),  ??.    A  portable  bag  for  travelers  ; 

—  so  called  liecause  originally  made  of  carpet. 
Car'pet-bag'ger  (-bSg^ger),   71.      An   adventurer  ;  — 

a  term  of  contempt  for  a  Northern  man  seeking  private 
gain  or  political  advancement  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War  (ISCo).     [f.  5.] 

Car'pet-ing,7;.      1.  The  act  of  covering  with  carpets. 

2.  Cloth  or  materials  for  carpets ;  carpets,  in  general. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  rich  carpeting.    I'rescotl. 

Car'pet-less,  a.    Without  a  carpet. 

Car'pet-mon'ger  (-mun-'ger),  71.  1.  One  who  deals  in 
carpets  ;  a  buyer  and  seller  of  carpets. 

2.  One  fond  of  pleasure  ;  a  gallant.  Shak. 

Car'pet-way'  (-wa  ),  n.  (Ayric.)  A  border  of  green- 
sward left  round  the  margin  of  a  plowed  field.  Hey. 

Car-phOl'0-gy  (kar-fSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  icap(f)o?  any 
small  dry  body -f-  -logy:  cf.  F.  carphologie.1  (Med.) 
See  Floccillation. 

Carp'lng  (kai-p'Tng),  a.  Fault-finding:  censorious; 
caviling.     See  Captious.  —  Carp'lng-ly.  "dr. 

II  Car'pin-te'ro  (kar'pen-tS'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  a  carpenter,  a 
woodpecker.]  A  California  wood- 
pecker {Melanerpes  jormicivorus\ 
noted  for  its  habit  of  inserting 
acorns  in  holes  wliich  it  drills  in 
trees.  The  acorns  become  infested 
by  insect  iarvoe,  which,  when 
grown,  are  extracted  for  food  by 
the  bird. 

Car'pO-gen'lc  (kar'pS-jen'Tk),  n. 
[Gr.  KapTTos  fruit -j- -^f».]  {Hot.) 
Productive  of  fruit,  or  causing  fruit  i_:;r[nntcrM. 

to  be  developed. 

Gar'po-llte  (kar'pft-llt),  n.  [Gr.  Kaprro?  fruit  +  -lite: 
cf.  F.  cnrpolUhe.']  A  general  term  for  a  fossil  fruit,  nut, 
or  seed. 

Car'po-lOg'I-cai  (kar'po-loj'T-krtl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  carpoh'gv. 

Car-pol'd-gist  (kiir-pol'S-jTst),  n.  One  who  describes 
fruits  ;  one  versed  in  carpology. 

Car-pol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  xapno?  fruit  +  -iogy.'] 
That  branch  of  botany  which  relates  to  the  structure  of 
seeds  and  fruit. 

Car-pOpVa-gOUS  {■pi5f'A-gus),  a.  [Gr.  «apTros  fruit -}- 
^dyeii'  to  eat.]     Living  on  fruits;  fruit-consuming. 

Car'po-phore  (kar'p6-for),  n.      [Gr.  KapTro^  fruit  + 
f^epfcf  to  bear.]    {Bot.)  A  slender  prolongation 
of  the  receptacle  as  an  axis  between  the  car- 
pels, as  in  Geranium  and  many  umbelliferous 
plants. 

Car'pO-pliyU  (-ffl).  ".  [Gr.  Kapn6<;  fruit  + 
4>vKKov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  converted  into  a 
fruit  or  a  constituent  portion  of  a  fruit ;  a  car- 
pel.      [See  Illust.  of  GVMNOSPERMOUS.] 

Car'pO-phyte  (kar'no-fit),  v.  [Gr.  Kapnot; 
fruit +  </.i'T()c  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  flowerless  plant 
wliich  forms  a  true  fruit  as  the  result  of  fertil- 
ization, as  the  red  seaweeds,  the  Ascomy-  „ . . 

cefet  etc  Gvncrcmm  of 

trcA,  etc.  Gcrnniiun.  a 

^T^'Tlie  division  of  nlgm  and  fungi  into 
fniir  rlii.-iscs  callfrl  (':n-liu,.hytrs,  Onphytes, 
l'nttoplivt<-s,  and  Zvgopliytn,  (or  larpo- 
.•i/,t,rr:r,  lh,.spt>rr:t\  Pri'fojJi  ilfu,  and  Z I/JIO- 
sjtorc:i.)  wjm  jiroposed  by  Sachs  about  1h,'>, 

Car'po-spore  (-Bpur  1.  ?<.  [(ir.  icapn-o?  +  .''porc.']  (Bot.) 
A  kind  f»f  upon-  formed  in  the  conceptacles  of  red  algie. 

—  Oar'po-Bporlc  (-spurlk),  a. 

llGar'pua  (kar'pBs),  n.  ;  pi.  CARri  (-pi).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.   KopTTOt  wrist.]     (A?wt.)   The   wrist;    the   bones  or 


Ciirprtphore  ; 
l>  h  C II  r  n  0 1  s 
wliich  nave 
separated . 


cartilages  between  the  forearm,  or  antibrachium,  and  the 
hand  or  forefoot ;  in  man,  consisting  of  eight  ehort  bones 
disposed  in  two  rows. 

Car'rack  (kSr'rSk),  n.     See  Carack. 

Gar'ra-geen'  (-ra-gen'),  Car'rl-geen'  (-rT-pen'),  n.  A 
small,  puridish,  branching,  cartilaginous  seaweed  (Cfton- 
drus  crispus)y  which,  when  bleached,  is  the  Irish  -moss 
of  commerce.     [Also  written  carragheen,  carayeen.} 

[I  Car-ran'cha  (kar-riu'chi),  71.  [Native  name.]  {Zo- 
ol.) The  Brazilian  kite  {Polyborus  BrasiUciisis)  \ — so 
called  in  imitation  of  its  notes. 

Car'ra-way  (kilr'ra-wa),  n.    See  Caraway. 

Car'rel  (kSr'rSl),  n.     See  Quarrel,  an  arrow. 

Car'rel,  7?.     {Arch.)  Same  as  4th  Carol. 

Car'ri-a-ble  (-rT-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  carried. 

Gar'rlage  (kSr'rlj),  n.  [OF.  cartage  luggage,  car- 
riage, chnriage  carriage,  cart,  baggage,  F.  chorriagp  cart- 
age, wagoning,  fr.  OF.  carter,  charier,  F.  charricr,  to 
cart.  See  Carry.]  1.  That  which  is  carried;  burden; 
baggage.     \_Obs.'\ 

David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  car- 
riage. \  iiam.  xvii.  22. 

And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages  and  went  \^> 
to  JLTusalem.  Acts  xxi.  15. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying,  transporting,  or  conveying. 

Nine  da^-s  employed  in  carriage.  Chapman. 

3.  The  price  or  expense  of  carrjang. 

4.  That  which  carries  or  conveys,  as :  (a)  A  wheeled 
vehicle  for  persons,  esp.  one  designed  for  elegance  and 
comfort.  (6)  A  wheeled  vehicle  carrying  a  fixed  burden, 
as  a  gun  carriage,  {c)  A  part  of  a  maclune  which  moves 
and  carries  or  supports  some  other  moving  object  or 
part,  {d)  A  frame  or  cage  in  which  something  is  carried 
or  supported  ;  as,  a  bell  carriage. 

5.  The  manner  of  carrying  one*s  self  ;  behavior ; 
bearing  ;  deportment ;  personal  manners. 

His  frallant  carriage  all  the  rest  did  grace.      Stirling. 

6.  The  act  or  manner  of  conducting  measures  or  proj- 
ects ;  management. 

Thi.'  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action.      Shak. 

Carriage  horae,  a  horse  kept  for  drawing  a  carriage.  — 
Carriage  porch  '--J'cA.i,  a  canopy  or  roofed  pavilion  cover- 
ing the  driveway  at  the  entrance  to  any  building.  It  is 
intended  as  a  shelter  for  those  who  alight  from  vehicles  at 
the  door  ;  —  sometimes  erroneously  called  in  the  United 
States  iiorte-cochere. 

Car'riage-a-ble  (kSr'rTj-a-b'l),  a.  Passable  by  car- 
riages; that  can  be  conveyed  in  carriages.    [i2.]  Buskin. 

Gar'rl-boo  (kSr'rl-boo),  n.    See  Caribou. 

Gar'rlck  (-rtk),  7t.    {Naut.)  A  carack. 
See  Carack. 

Carrlck  henAiXaut.),  a  kind  of  knot,  used 
for  bendmg  together    hawsers   or    other 
ropes.  —  Carrick  bitts  (Xaut.),    the    bitts  Carrick  Bend, 
which  support  the  windlass.  Tolfcn. 

Car'rl-er  (kSr'rt-er),  7!.  [From  Carry.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  wliich,  carries  or  conveys ;  a  messenger. 

The  air  which  is  but  ...  a  carrier  of  the  sounds.    Bacon. 

2.  One  who  is  employed,  or  makes  it  his  business,  to- 
carry  goods  for  others  for  hire  ;  a  porter ;  a  teamster. 

The  roads  are  crowded  with  catricrs,  laden  with  rich  manu- 
factures. 

3.  {3fach.)  That  which  drives  or  carries; 
piece  which  communicates  to  an 
object  in  a  lathe  the  motion  of  the 
face  plate ;  a  lathe  dog.  {b)  A  spool 
holder  or  bobbin  holder  in  a  braid- 
ing machine,  (c)  A  movable  piece 
in  magazine  gims  which  transfers 
the  cartridge  to  a  position  from 
which  it  can  be  thrust  into  the  bar- 
rel. 

Carrier  pigeon  (Zool.),  a  variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  used  to  convey 
letters  frniu  a  distant  point  to  its 
home.  —Carrier  shell  (Zoo/.),  a  uni- 
valve shell  of  the  genus  Phorus  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  fastens  bits  of 
stones  and  broken  shell.^^  to  its  own 
shell,  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
conceal  it. —Common  carrier.  (Laic)  See  under  Common,  *7. 

Car'll-OIl  (k5r'ri-un),  ti.  [OE.  caroyne,  OF.  caroigttr, 
F.  rharogne,  LL.  caronia,  fr.  L.  caro  flesh.  Cf.  Crone. 
Crony.]  1.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of 
an  animal ;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for  food. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carritms.  S/icnstT. 

2.  A  contemptible  or  worthless  person; — a  term  of 
reproach.      {_Obs.']     "Old  feeble  carrions.'^  S/iak. 

Car'ri-on,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dead  and  putrefying 
carcasses ;  feeding  on  carrion. 

A  prey  for  carrinn  kites.  S/mk, 

Carrion  beetle  (2oo^>,  any  beetle  that  feeds  habitually 
on  di-ad  animals  ; —also  called  sexton  l)eet/e  and  buryintj 
brrt/r.  There  are  many  knuls.  belonging  mostly  to  the 
family  Sil}'/'id:i'.  —  Carrion  buzzard  (Zool.),  aSouth  Amer- 
ican ijird  of  several  spcrie.s  and  geiK'ra  (as  Ibi/(  ttr,  .Mil- 
raao,  and  yv>/.v/<wr».';l,  which  act  as  scavengers.  See  Cara- 
CARA.  — Carrion  crow,  the  common  European  crow  {Cor- 
vns  coronr)  which 
feeds  on  carrion,  in- 
sects, fruits,  and 
seeds. 

Car'rol    (kSr'rrd). 

n.  (Arch.)  See  4th 
Caroi,. 

Car'rom  (kitr'rnm), 
71.  (liilliards)  See 
Carom. 

Car'ron-ado'  (kSr' 
rSn-ad'),  Ji.  [From 
Carron,  in  Scotland, 
wlicro  it  was  lirst 
nmde.]  (Afil.)  Akin<i 
of  Hhort  cannon,  for- 
merly in  use,  designed 


((7)    A 


Lathe  Carrier. 

a  Carrier  :   h  face 

plate ;  c  Work. 


Cnrrion  Crow. 
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CARUNCULATED 
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to  throw  alarms  projectile  with  amall  v(.'locity,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking 
or  siiiashing  in,  ratlicr 
than  piercing,  the  object 
aimed  at,  as  the  side  uf  a 
ship,  it  has  no  trunnions, 
but  is  supported  on  its 
■carriage  by  a  bolt  pass- 
ing tln'ouj,')!  a  loop  ou  ita 
undur  Bide. 

Car'ron  oil'  (kiSr'riin  oilO-  A  lotion  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime  watur,  used  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds; 
—  first  used  at  the  Carron  iion  works  in  Scotland. 

Car'rot  (kar'rut),  «..  [F.  atrulle,  fr.  L.  caruta ;  cf. 
fir.  KapuiToc.]  1,  {Hot.)  An  miibclliferous  biennial  plant 
{Ditui  us  Carota)y  of  many  varit_'tit!S. 

2.  The  esculent  root  of  cultivati'd  varii-tics  of  tlip  plant, 
usually  8pindle-3hai)ed,  and  of  a  reddisii  yellow  color. 

Car'rot-y,  «•  Like  a  carrot  in  color  or  in  taste;  — 
an  epithc-t  given  to  reddish  yellow  liair,  etc. 

Car'row  (-lo),  n,  [Ir.  ^  Gael,  carach  cunning.]  A 
strollirit,'  ^'aiiicstiT,     [Ireland']  Spenser. 

Car^ry  (k.lr'rj),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carhied  (-rid) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Carrvino.]     [OF.    anirr,   charier,   F. 

v/iarrievy  to  cart,  from  OF.  rar,  chury  F.  chary  car.    See 

Car.]    i.  To  convey  or  transport  in  any  mannt^r  from 

■one  place  to  another;  to  bear;  — often  with  aivay  or  off. 

Wlien  he  dieth  he  shall  rm-ry  nothing  away.    Ps.  xlix.  1". 

Devout  mun  rurricil  Stephen  to  Ilia  burial.    Acts  viii.  2. 

Another  rmri-d  the  inttUi^'L-ncc  to  Russell.    JIacaulnij. 

The  Bound  will  be  carried,  ut  tlio  Icust,  twenty  miles.    JJacon. 

2.  To  have  or  hold  as  a  burden,  while  moving  from 
place  to  place;  to  have  upon  or  about  one's  person;  to 
tiear ;  as,  to  carry  a  wound  ;  to  carrt/  an  unborn  child. 
If  the  ideas...  were  ranied  along  with  us  in  our  minds.    Locke. 

3.  To  move;  to  convey  by  force;  to  impel;  to  con- 
<luct;  to  lead  or  guide. 

Go,  carr!/  Sir  John  Falstnff  to  the  Fleet.  S/ial: 

lie  carried  uway  till  his  cattle.       6't'n.  sxxi.  18. 

Passion  and  revenge  will  ctury  them  too  far.     Locke. 

4.  To  transfer  from  one  place  (as  a  country,  book,  or 
column)  to  another;  as,  to  ciirry  the  war  from  Greece 
into  Asia ;  to  carry  an  account  to  the  ledger ;  to  carry  a 
mnnber  in  adding  tignres. 

5.  To  convey  by  extension  or  continuance  ;  to  extend  ; 
ns,  to  cari'y  tlie  chiumey  through  the  roof;  to  carry  a 
road  ten  miles  farther. 

6.  To  bear  or  uphold  successfully  through  conflict, 
tis  a  leader  or  principle;  hence,  to  succeed  in,  as  in  a 
contest ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue ;  to  win ;  as,  to 
carry  an  election.    "The  greater  part  carries  it."    Shak. 

The  carrying  of  our  main  point.  Addison. 

7.  To  get  possession  of  by  force  ;  to  capture. 

The  town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end.    Hacon. 

8.  To  contain  ;  to  comprise  ;  to  bear  the  aspect  of  ;  to 
show  or  exhibit ;  to  imply. 

lie  thought  it  carnerfsomethins  of  argument  in  it.    Watts. 
It  carries  too  great  nn  imputation  of  ignorance.      Locke. 

9.  To  bear  (one's  self);  to  behave,  to  conduct  or  de- 
mean ;  —  with  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

lie  'fir/zcf/ himself  so  insolently  in  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
house,  to  all  persons,  that  he  became  odious.  Chircndon. 

10.  To  bear  the  charges  or  burden  of  holding  or  having, 
as  stocks,  merchandise,  etc.,  from  one  time  to  another  ; 
as,  a  merchant  is  carrying  a  large  stock  ;  a  farm  carries 
a  mortgage ;  a  broker  carries  stocks  for  a  customer  ;  to 
■carry  a  life  Insurance. 

Carry  arms  (.1///.  Drill),  a  command  of  the  Manual  of 
Arms  directing  the  soldier  to  hold  his 
piece  in  the  right  hand,  the  barrel  rest- 
ing against  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  in 
a  nearly  perpendicular  position.  In  this 
position  tne  soldier  is  said  to  stand,  and 
the  musket  to  be  held,  at  a  earn/.  —To 
carry  all  before  one,  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles ;  to  have  uninterrupted  success.  —  To 
carry  anna,  (a)  To  bear  weapons,  {h)  To 
serve  as  a  soldier.  —  To  carry  away.  Ui) 
■{Naitt.)y  to  break  off ;  to  lose  ;  as,  to  carry 
G^cny  a  fore-topmast.  it>)  To  t:ike  posses- 
sion of  the  mind ;  to  charm  ;  to  delude  ; 
as,  to  he  carried  away  by  nuisic.  or  by 
temptation.  —  To  carry  coals,  to  bear  in- 
■dignities  tamely,  a  phrase  used  by  early 
dramatists,  perliaps  from  tlie  iiiran  na- 
ture of  the  occupation.  Jhd/iii  <//.  —To 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  tnkt-  things  to  a 
place  where  they  already  abound  ;  tu  lose 
one's  labor.  —  To  carry  off.  ia)  To  remove 
to  a  distance,  ib)  To  bear  away  as  from 
the  power  or  grasp  of  otliers.  (c)  To  re- 
move from  life  ;  as,  the  plague  carried  off  thousands.  — 
To  carry  on.  (a)  To  carry  farther ;  to  advance,  or  help  for- 
ward ;  to  continue  ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  design,  {b)  To  man- 
age, conduct,  or  prosecute;  as,  to  carry  on  husbandry  or 
trade. —To  carry  out.  (a)  To  bear  from  vvitliin.  (/*)  To 
put  into  execution  ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue,  (rt  To 
sustain  to  the  end;  to  continue  to  the  end.  —  To  carry 
through.  (")  To  convey  through  the  midst  of.  ih)  To 
support  to  tlie  end  :  to  sustain,  or  keep  from  falling,  or 
being  subdued.  "Grace  will  ctrrry  us  ..,  throar/h  all 
difficulties."  Hammond,  (c)  To  complete;  to  bring  to 
a  successful  issue  ;  to  succeed.  —  To  carry  up,  to  convey 
or  extend  in  an  upward  course  or  direction  ;  to  build.  — 
To  carry  weight,  ia)  To  be  handicapped  ;  to  have  an  ex- 
tra burden,  as  when  one  rides  or  runs.  "  Kecairiesiceight, 
he  rides  a  race."    Cou-per.    (b)  To  have  influence. 

Car'ry,  v.  i.     1.  To  act  as  a  bearer 
tiling  ;  as,  to  fetch  and  carry. 

2.  To  have  propulsive  power  ;  to  propel ;  as,  a  gun  or 
mortar  carries  well. 

3.  To  hold  the  head  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  ;  as,  to  carry 
well,  /.  e.,  to  hold  the  liead  high,  with  arching  neck. 

4.  (limiting)  To  have  earth  or  frost  stick  to  the  feet 
when  rnnning,  as  a  hare.  Johnson. 

To  carry  on.  to  behave  in  a  wild,  rude,  or  romping 
manner.     [  C'oUoq.\ 


i  to  convey  any- 


Oar'ry  (cSr'rJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Carries  (-rTz).  A  tnict  of  land, 
over  wliich  boats  or  goods  are  carried  between  two  Imdies 
of  navigable  water ;  a  carrying  place ;  a  portage.    \_b'.  .S.'\ 

Car'ry-aU'  (kilr'rl-ftl'),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  carioti'\ 
A  ligltt  covered  carriage,  having  four  wheels  ami  seats 
for  lour  or  more  persons,  usually  drawn  by  one  liorHc. 

Car'ry -Ing,  //.  Tlie  act  or  business  of  transporting 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Carrying  place,  a  (^arry  ;  a  portage.  —  Carrying  trade,  the 
bUHUiess  of  triLMHpnrtinu'  goods,  i^tr.,  frntn  one  place  ur 
country  to  aunt  her  by  water  or  land  ;  Ireighting. 

\Vl-  tuv.  nviilH  witii  them  in  .  .  .  the  '(irri/inf/  trudr.      Ja\i. 

Car'ryk  (kiJr'rlk),  ».     A  carack.    \pbs.\       Chaucer. 

Car'ry-tale' (kilr'rT-talOi".  A  talebearer.  [J2.]  Shak. 

Carse  (kiiis),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  cors  bog, 
fen,  corseii  reed.  Armor,  hor.-i,  kor.scn,  bog  plant,  reed.] 
Low,  fertile  land  ;  a  river  valley.     \_Scut.']         Jamiesnn. 

Cart  (kiirt),  n.  [AS.  cnet ;  cf.  W.  cart^  Ir.  &  Gael. 
cant,  or  leel.  karlr.  Cf.  Car.]  1.  A  common  name  for 
various  kinds  of  vehicles,  as  a  Scytliian  dwelling  on 
wheels,  or  a  chariot.     **  Phcebus'  cart.^^  Shak. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
husbandry,  or  for  transporting  bulky  and  heavy  articles. 

Packing  all  hi.s  goods  in  one  poor  cart.         JJrijden. 

3.  A  light  business  wagon  used  by  bakers,  grocerymen, 
butcliers,  etc, 

4.  An  open  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage. 

Cart  horse,  a  horse  which  draws  a  cart ;  a  horse  bred  or 
used  for  drawing  heavy  loads.  —  Cart  load,  or  Cartload,  as 
much  a.4  will  till  or  load  a  cart.  In  excavating  and  cart- 
ing sand,  gravel,  earth,  etc.,  one  third  of  a  cubic  yard  of 
the  material  betore  it  is  loosened  is  estimated  to  be  a  cart 
load.  —  Cart  rope,  a  stout  rope  for  fastening  a  load  on  a 
cart ;  any  strong  mpe.  -  To  put  ("/'  get  or  set)  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  to  invert  the  oriler  of  related  facts  or  ideas, 
as  l)y  putting  an  etlect  lor  a  cause. 

Cart,  V.  t.  [ini]).  &  p.  p.  Carteh;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Carting.]     1.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  cart. 

2.  To  expose  in  a  cart,  by  way  of  punishment. 

She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted.  Prior. 

Cart,  V.  i.  To  carry  burdens  in  a  cart ;  to  follow  the 
business  of  a  carter. 

Gart'age  (-aj)j  ^^.     1.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  carting. 

Cart'bote' (-botO,  7i.  [Cart -\- bote.']  {OldEng.Law) 
Wood  to  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  for  making  and  re- 
pairing carts  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry. 

II  Carte  (kUrt),  n.    [F.  See  1st  Card.]    1.  Bill  of  fare. 

2.  Sliort  for  Carte  de  visite. 

Carte,  II  Quarte  (kiirt),  n.  [F.  quarte,  prop.,  a  fourth. 
Cf.  Quart.]  (^Fencing)  A  position  in  thrusting  or  par- 
rying, with  tlie  inside  of  the  baud  turned  upward  and 
tiie  point  of  the  weapon  toward  the  adversary's  right 
breast. 

II  Carte'  blanche'  (kart'blaNsh').  [F.,  fr.  OF.  carte 
paper  -\-  blanc,  blanche,  white.  See  1st  Card.]  A  blank 
paper,  with  a  person's  signature,  etc.,  at  the  bottom, 
given  to  another  person,  with  permission  to  superscribe 
whab  conditions  he  pleases.  Hence:  Unconditional 
terms ;  unlimited  authority. 

II  Carte'  de  vi-site'  (de  ve-zet'),  pL  Cartes  de  visite 
(kart).     [F.]     1.  A  visiting  card. 

2.  A  photographic  picture  of  the  size  formerly  in  use 
for  a  visiting  card. 

Car-tel'  (kiir-tSF  or  kar'tel ;  277),  w.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  car- 
tellus  a  little  paper,  dim.  fr.  L.  charta.     See  1st  Card.] 

1,  {Mil.)  An  agreement  between  belligerents  for  tlie 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Wilhelm. 

2.  A  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge ;  a  challenge  to 
single  combat.     [Oi*-.] 

lie  is  cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  cartel.    Sir  W.  Sm/t. 

Cartel,  or  Cartel  ship,  a  .ship  employed  in  the  exchange 

of  prisoners,  or  in  carrying  propositions  to  an  enemy;  a 

ship  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  and  privileged  from  capture. 

Car'tel  (kar'tel),  v.  t.    To  defy  or  challenge.     lObs.'} 

You  shall  cartel  him.  I>-  Jt>u.<"ii. 

Cart'er  (karfer),  n.  1.  A  charioteer.  \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

2.  A  mail  who  drives  a  cart ;  a  teamster. 

3.  (Zoot.)  {a)  Any  species  of  Phalangium; — also 
called  harrestman.     {b)  A  British  fish  ;  the  whiff. 

Car-te'slan  (kar-te'zhf/n),  a.  [From  Renatus  Carte- 
sins,  Latinized  form  of  Rene  Descartes:  cf.  F.  carte- 
sien-l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  French  philosopher  Rene 
Descartes,  or  his  philosophy. 

The  Cartesian  argument  for  the  reality  nf  matter. 

.Sir  (I'.  Hamilton. 

Cartesian  coordinates  (fj''0?».),  distances  of  a  point  from 
lines  or  planes  ;  —  used  in  a  system  of  representing  goo- 
metric  (luantities,  invented  by  Descartes.  —  Cartesian 
devil,  a  .small  hollow  glass  figure,  used,  in  connection 
with  a  jar  of  water  having  an  elastic  top,  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  compression  or  expansion  of  air  in  cliaugiiig 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  ~  Cartesian  oval  ( (iioui.t.  a 
curve  such  that,  for  any  pomt  of  the  turve  ,/,;  j-  //,  r  ^- r, 
where  r  and  r'  are  the  distances  of  tlie  point  from  the  two 
foci  and  ni,  m'  and  c  are  constant ;  ~  used  by  Descartes. 

Car-te'Sian,  n.     An  adherent  of  Descartes. 

Car-te'sian-ism,  n.     The  philosoplty  of  Descartes. 

Car''tha-gin'l-an  (kar'tha-jin'i-fm),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Carthage,  a  city  of  northern  Africa. 
—  7?.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Carthage. 

Car'tha-mln  (-mtu),  ?i.  {Chem.)  A  red  coloring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  the  safllower,  or  Carthamus  finrtorins. 

Car-thu'sian  (kiir-thu'zhffn),  n.  [LL.  Carti/sianns, 
Cartusieii.si.-i,  Irom  the  town  of  Chartrett.-ie,  in  France.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  an  exceedingly  austere  reli- 
gious order,  founded  at  Chartreuse  in  France  by  St. 
Bruno,  in  the  year  lOSG. 

Gar-thU'Slan.  ".     Pertaining  to  the  Carthusi-ins. 

Gar'tl-lage  (kiir'tT-laj),  v.  [L.  cartUago:  cf.  F.  car- 
tilage.']    {Anat.)  A  translucent,  elastic  tissue  ;  gristle. 

C^^  Cartilage  contains  no  vessels,  and  consists  of 
a  homogeneous,  intercellular  matrix,  in  which  there 
are  numerous  minute  cavities,  or  capsules,  containing 


protoplaftmic  cells,  the  cartih^e  corpuBcules.    Bee  lllust. 

umler  Dui'LlUATioN. 

Articular  cartilage,  cartilage  tliat  lines  the  joints.  —  Car- 
tilaKo  bono  (Aiiid.),  any  bom-  loriiiird  by  the  osnification  of 
ciirtila^'e. —  Costal  cartilage,  iLutilage  joiilhlg  a  rib  with 
the  sternum.     See  Itlatt.  ol  Tikjuax. 

Car'tl-la-gln'e-ouB  (kiir'tl-li-jTu'c-iiB),  «.    [L.  cnrti- 

lai/in''n.s.']     See  Cajitilauinouh.  Jiuy. 

Car'tl-la-glnl-H-ca'tlon  (-T-fT-ka'shCn),  n.  [L.  car- 
tUago, 'lagini.s,  cartilage  -\-  facere  to  make.]  The  act  or 
I)roces8  of  forming  cartilage.  Wright. 

Car' tl-lag'I- nous  (-hlj'I-nSH),  a.  [L.  cartilatjinosits  : 
cf.  V.  carld'jgin'  nr..~\  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cartilage ; 
gristly  ;  linn  and  tough  like  cartilage. 

2.  {Zoul.)  Having  the  skeleton  in  the  state  of  carti- 
lage, the  bones  containing  little  or  no  calcareous  matter  ; 

—  said  of  certain  fishes,  as  the  sturg'^on  and  tlie  sharke. 
Gart'mail  (klirt'man),  n.;  2>l,  Cabtmen  (-men).    One 

who  drives  or  uses  a  cart ;  a  teamster  ;  a  carter. 
Car-tog'ra-pher  (kar-tQg'ri-fcr),  n.    One  who  makes 

charts  or  maps. 

Car'to-graph'Ic  (kar'tS-grSfTk),  Car'to-graph'lc-al 

(■T  k'/lj,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  rartctgraiihy. 

Car'to-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.    By  cartography. 

Car-tOg'raphy  (kiir-tSg'ri-fJ),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  cartogra- 
phic. See  Card,  and  -oraphy.]  The  art  or  buhiness  of 
lorniing  charts  or  inai)H. 

Car'tO-man'cy  (kar'tu-man'sy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cartoman- 
cie.  See  Card,  and  -mangy.]  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
witli  cards. 

Car'ton  (kar't5n),  n.  [F.  See  Cartoon.]  Pasteboard 
for  paper  boxes  ;  also,  a  pasteboard  box. 

'  Carton  plerre  (pe-er').  a  species  of  ;>(/;>/er-»mc//c,  imi- 
tating stone  or  bronze  sculpture.  Knight. 

Car-toon' (kar-t(7bn'),  n.  [F.  carton  (cf.  It.  cnrtone 
pasteboard,  cartoon)  ;   fr.    L.  charta.      See   let   Cabd.] 

1.  A  desigu  or  study  drawn  of  the  full  size,  to  serve  ait 
a  model  for  transferring  or  copying  ;  — used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  mosaics,  tapestries,  fresco  paintings  and  the  hke  ; 
as,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 

2.  A  large  pictorial  sketch,  as  in  a  journal  or  magazine  ; 
e.sp.  a  jjiitorial  caricature;   as,  the  cartoon.^  of  "Puck." 

Car-toon'lst,  ".     One  skilled  in  drawing  cartoons. 

Car-touch'  (kar-tooch';  '277),  n.; pi.  Cartouches  (-5z). 
[F.  cartouche,  It.  cartnccia,  curtoccio,  cornet,  cartouch, 
fr.  L.  charta.  paper.    See  1st  Card,  and  cf.  Cartridge.] 

1.  {Mil.)  (a)  A  roll  or  case  of  paper,  etc.,  holding  a 
charge  for  a  iirearni ;  a  cartridge,  {b)  A  cartridge  box. 
(c)  A  wooden  case  filled  with  balls,  to  be  shot  from  a  can- 
non, {d)  A  gunner's  bag  for  ammunition,  {e)  A  mili- 
tary pass  for  a  toldier  on  furlough. 

2.  {Arch.)  {a)  A  cantalever,  console,  corbel,  or  modil- 
lion,  which  has  the  form  of  a  scroll  of  paper,  (h)  A  tab- 
let for  ornament,  or  for  receiving  an  inscription,  formed 
like  a  slieet  of  paper  with  the  edges  rolled  up ;  hence, 
any  tablet  of  ornamental  form. 

3.  (Egyptian  Antiq.)  An  oval  figure  on  monuments, 
and  in  papyri,  containing  the  name  of  a  sovereign. 

Car'tridge  (kar'tiTj),  n.  [Formerly  cartrnge,  cor- 
rupted Ir.  F.  cartouche.  See  Cartouch.]  (Mil.)  A  com- 
plete charge  for  a  firearm, 
contained  in,  or  held  to- 
gether by,  a  case,  capsule, 
Ol"  .shell  of  metal,  paste- 
board, or  other  material. 

Ball  cartridge,  a  car- 
tridge containing  a  pro- 
jectile. —  Blank  cartridge,  a  cartridge  without  a  projectile. 

—  Center-fire  cartridge,  a  cartridge  in  wliich  the  fulmuiate 
occupies  an  axial  position,  usually  in  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  capsule,  instead  of  being  contained  in  its  rim. 
In  the  Prussian  needle  gun  the  fulminate  is  applied  to 
the  middle  of  the  base  ot  the  bullet.  —  Bim-fire  cartridge, 
a  cartridge  in  which  the  fulminate  is  contained  in  a  run 
surrounding  its  base.  —  Cartridge  bag,  a  bag  of  woolen 

Id  a  charge  for  a 


Onu  furin  of  JUtallic  Cartridge. 


Cartridge  telt,  abelt 
Cartridge 


cloth,  to  holt 

having   pockets   for   cartridg 

box,  a  case,  usually  of  le.itlier,  attached  to 

a  belt  or  strap,  for  holding  cartridges.  — 

Cartridge    paper,      fa)  A  thick   stout    paper 

tor  inclo.sing  cartridges,    ibt  A  rough  tinted 

p:i|ier  ws'-d  for  covering  walls,  and  also  for 

making  drawings  upon. 

Car'tu-la-ry  (kai-'tu-lti-ri?\  ??.;  pi.  Cartu- 
laries. [LL.  cartalaritun,  charlularinni,  fr. 
L.  cA/7r/a  paper :  cf.  ¥.  carlulaire.  See  Ist 
Card.]  1.  A  register,  or  record,  as  of  a 
monastery  or  church. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had  charge 
of  records  or  other  public  papers. 

Carfway'  (kart'wa'),  n.     A  way  or  road  for  carts. 

Cart'wright  (kart'rit),  7).  [_C<irt -\- ivright.']  Anar- 
tificer  who  makes  carts  :  a  cart  maker, 

Car'U'Cage  (kar'n-kfij),  n.  [LL.  carrucaginni  (OF. 
charKOffe),  fr.  LL.  carritca  plow,  fT.Ij.camica  coach.] 

1.  {did  Eng.  Law)  A  tax  on  every  plow  or  plowland. 

2.  The  act  of  plowing,     [/i.] 

Car'U-cate  (-kat),  n.  [LL.  carucata,  carrucata.  See 
Carucage.]  A  plowland  ;  as  much  land  as  one  team  can 
plow  iu  a  year  and  a  day  ;  —by some  said  to  be  about  100 
acres.  BjirriU. 

Car'un-cle  (kar'iin-k'l).  1  n.      [L.  caruneula  a 

11  Ca-run'CU-la  (ka-run'kii-la),  J  little  piece  of  flesh, 
dim.  of  caro  flesh.]  1-  (.-1;/'/^)  A  small  tleshy  promi- 
nence or  excrescence  ;  especially  the  small,  reddish  body, 
the  camncula  lacr'ymalis,  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  excrescence  or  appendage  surrounding  or 
near  the  hilum  of  a  seed, 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  naked,  fleshy  appendage,  on  the  head  of  a 
biril,  as  the  wattles  of  a  turkey,  etc. 

Ca-run'CU-lar  (ka-rnn'kij-ler),      \  a.     Of,  pertaining 
Ca-run'CU-lOUS  (k.i-run'kii-lus),  (      to,  or  like,  a  ca- 
runcle ;   fiirnislieJ  with  caruncles. 

Ga-mn'cu-late  t-ku-lat).    )a.    Having  a  caruncle  or 
Ca-ran'cn-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  |      canmcles  ;  caruDcular. 
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llCa'rus  (ka'riSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *tapo?.]  (Jtfed.) 
Coma  witli  complete  insensibility;  deep  lethargy. 

Car'va-crol  (kar'va-krol),  71.  (Chem.)  A  thick  oily 
liquid,  Cj^Hj-i.OH,  of  a  strong  taste  and  disagreeable 
odor,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway  {Carum  carui). 

Carve  (karv),  r.  /.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cakved  (karvd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Carving.]  [AS,  ceor/an  to  cut,  carve  ;  akin 
to  D.  kervcUy  G.  kerbeUj  Dan.  /.-arce,  Sw.  karjva,  and  to 
Gr.  ypa^civ  to  write,  orig.  to  scratch,  and  E.  -grapfiy. 
Cf.  Graphic.]     1.  To  cut.     [O65.] 

Or  they  will  cun-en  the  Ehepherd's  throat.       Spenser. 

2.  To  cut,  as  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  in  an  ar- 
tistic or  decorative  manner;  to  sculpture  ;  to  engrave. 

Caned  with  fisures  stranse  aud  oweet.  CulcrvJgf. 

3.  To  make  or  shape  by  cutting,  sculpturing,  or  en- 
graving ;  to  form  ;  as,  to  cai've  a  name  on  a  tree. 

An  ange!  cari-ed  in  stone.  Tennyson. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone.    C.  Wolfe. 

4.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or  slices,  as  meat  at  table  ; 
to  divide  for  distribution  or  apportioument ;  to  appor- 
tion.    "  To  carve  a  capon."  Shak. 

5.  To  cut:  to  hew;  to  mark  as  if  by  cutting. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men.     Tennyson. 
A  million  wrinkles  cm-red  his  skin.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  take  or  make,  as  by  cutting  ;  to  provide. 
Who  could  easily  have  carved  themselves  their  own  food. 

South. 

7.  To  lay  out ;  to  contrive  ;  to  design  ;  to  plan. 

Lie  ten  nights  awake  caning  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet. 

^hak . 
To  carve  out,  to  make  or  get  by  cutting,  or  as  if  by  cut- 
ting; to  cut  out.    "  [Macbeth]  with  his  brandished  steel 
•  . .  carved  out  his  passage."  Shak. 

Fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  crown. 

Miu:atday, 

Carve,  v.  i.     1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor 
or  carver ;  to  engrave  or  cut  figures. 
2.    To  cut  up  meat ;  as,  to  cane  for  all  the  guests. 
Carve,  n.     A  carucate.     \_Obs.'\  BurriU. 

Cai'vel  (kar'vSl),  n.     [Contr.  fr.  caravel.l    1.  Same 

as  CUIAVEL. 

2.  A  species  of  jellyfish  ;  sea  blubber.    Sir  T.  Ilerhert. 
Car'vel-buUt'  (-bilf),  n.    {Shipbuilding)  Having  the 
planks  me«t  Hush  at  the  seams,  instead  of  lapping  as  in 
a  clinker-built  vessel. 

Gar'ven  (kar'v'n),  a.  Wrought  by  carving ;  orna- 
mented by  carvings  ;  carved.     [^Poeiir'] 

A  carven  bowl  well  wrought  of  bcechcn  tree.    lip.  Hall. 

The  carven  cedarn  doors.  Tennyson. 

A  screen  of  canen  ivory.  Mrs.  Broicning. 

Car'vene  (kar'ven),  n.     [F.  carvi  caraway.]     An  oily 

Bubjitance,  Ci,,H„-,  extracted  from  oil  of  carawa}'. 

Carv'er  (kar'ver),  n.     1.  One  who  carves;  one  wlio 
shapes  or  fasliions  by  carving,  or  ag  by  carving ;    esp. 
one  who  carves  decorative  forms,  architectural  adorn- 
ments, etc.    '*The  carver''s  chisel."  Dodsfey. 
The  carver  of  his  fortunes.    Sharp  (Richardson's  Diet.). 

2.  One  who  carves  or  divides  meat  at  table. 

3.  A  large  knife  for  carving. 

Garv'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  or  art  of  one  who  carves. 

2.  A  piece  of  decorative  work  cut  in  stone,  wood,  or 
other  material.     "  Carvinr/s  in  wood."      Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  decorative  sculpture  of  any  kiud 
or  epoch,  or  in  any  material ;  as,  the 
Italian  carving  of  the  15th  century. 

Gai'vlst  (kar'vTst),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  carry  JisL']  {Falconi-y)  A 
hawk  which  is  of  proper  age  and 
training  to  be  carried  on  the  hand  ; 
a  hawk  in  its  first  year.  Booth. 

Car'VOl  (kar'vol),  77.  {Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  aromatic  oils,  resem- 
bling carvacrol. 

Car'  wheel'  (hwel').  A  flanged 
whetd  of  a  railway  car  or  truck. 

Cai'y-atlc  (kar'T-St'Tk),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Car^y-at'ld  (kSr'T-St'Td),  ]     caryatid. 

Car-'y-at'Id  (kar'T-Xt'Id),  n.;  pi.  Caryatids  (-Tdz). 
[See  Caryatides.]     {Arch.)  A  draped  female 
figure  supporting  an  entablature,  in  the  place 
of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

II  Gar'y-at'l-des  (-T-dez),  n.  ;;/.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
KapuarcSe?  (lit.)  priestesses  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  (tlie  Greek  Artemis)  at  Caryx*  (Gr. 
Kapuai),  a  villago  in  Laconia;  as  an  nrchitec- 
tural  term,  caryatids.]     {Arch.)  Caryatids. 

C7^'  Corrf'Hponding  male  figures  were  called 
Aii'tnteSy  TiJanioti'-s,  and  Per.fian.t. 

Car'y-o-phyMa'ceousCkSr'T-S-fTMa'shus), 
a.  [Gr.  Kapv6<jiv\\oi'  clove  tree  ;  Kapvov  nut  -j- 
t^iuAAoc  leaf.]  {B"t.)  {0)  Having  corollas  of 
five  iwtals  with  long  claws  inclosed  in  a  tubu- 
lar calyx,  .as  the  pink.  {/,)  Belonging  to  the 
family  of  which  tlie  pink  and  the  carnation 
arc  thft  types. 

Car'y-oph'yMln  r-GfTI-lTn  or  -ii-fT11Tii),  n. 
A  taHtelesK  and  ".ini-l.-HB  crystalline  Hubstance,  extracted 
from  ch.viH,  jv.lyrii.rii-  with  common  camphor. 

Car'y-Oph'yMous  (-Ifis),  a.     Caryophyllaceoiis. 

Car'y-op'flls  (kJIr'T-Sp'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Caryopbes  (-sez). 
[NX.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapvov  nut,  kernel  ^-  oi/*t?  flight,  form.] 
{Bat.)  A  one-celled,  dry,  indoliiflcent  fruit,  with  a  thin 
membranous  pericarp  ailhering  closely  to  the  seed,  so 
that  fruit  aiul  seed  are  incorporat(-d  in  one  body,  form- 
ing a  single  grain,  aa  of  wheat,  barley,  etc. 

Ga'sal  'kii'H'il),  a.  {Gram.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  case  ; 
a*f,  a  rn.\'il  <-iidirig. 

Oas'ca-bel  (kiiH'kii.l>in),  n.  [8p.  ca.ncnhel  a  little  bell, 
also  (fr.  the  shape),  a  knob  at  the  lin*e<)i  end  of  a  ran- 
non.1  The  projection  in  rear  of  the  br<-iTh  of  a  cannon, 
umjAlIy  a  knob  or  breecliing  loop  conncrted  with  tho  gun 
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by  a  neck.    In  old  writers  it  included  all  irf  rear  of  the 
base  ring.     [See  Jlliisl.  of  Cannon.] 

Gas-cade'  (k3s-kad'),  n.  [F.  cascade,  fr.  It.  casrafa, 
fr.  ciijcfzrt"  to  f.all.]  A  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice,  as 
in  a  river  or  brook  ;  a  waterfall  less  than  a  cataract. 

The  silver  brook  .  .  .  pours  the  white  ca-scm/e.    Lonurdhw. 
Now  murm'rinp  soft,  now  rtiaring  in  cascades.     Cotci^a-. 

Gas-cade',  v.  i.    1.  To  fall  in  a  cascade.  Lowell. 

2.  To  vomit.     [Slang']  Smollett. 

\\  Gas-cal'ho  (kas-kal'y6),  n.  [Pg.,  a  chip  of  stone, 
gravel.]  A  depo.sit  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  ferruginous 
sand,  in  which  the  IJrazilian  diamond  is  usually  found. 

II  Cas'ca-ra  sa-gra'da  (kas'ka-ra  sa-gra'di).  [Sp.] 
Holy  bark  ;  the  bark  of  tlie  California  buckthorn  {Rliam- 
nus  Purshianns),  used  as  a  mild  catliartic  or  laxative. 

Gas'ca-rllla  (kUs/ka-rtl'la),  71.  [Sp.,  small  thin  bark, 
Peruvian  bark,  dim.  of  cdscara  bark.]  {Bot.)  A  euphor- 
biaceous  West  Indian  shrub  {Croton  Eleutheria)  ;  also, 
its  aromatic  bark. 

CaflcarUla  bark  lor  Caacarlllal  (Med.),  the  bark  of  Croton 
Elfitt/i'  n<i.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  warm,  spicy, 
bitter  ta-ste,  aud  when  burnt  emits  a  musky  odor.  It  is 
used  as  a  gentle  tonic,  and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrance,  mixed  with  smoking  tobacco,  when  it  is  said 
to  occasion  vertigo  aud  intoxication. 

CaS''ca-lil'lin  (-ITn),  n.  {Chem.)  Awhite, crystalliza- 
ble,  bitter  substance  extracted  from  oil  of  cascarilla. 

Case  (kas),  11.  [OF.  casse,  F.  caisse  (cf.  It.  cassa),iT. 
L.  capsa  chest,  box,  case,,fr.  capere  to  take,  hold.  See 
Capacious,  and  cf.  4th  Chase,  Cash,  Enchase,  3d  Sash.] 

1.  A  box,  sheath,  or  covering ;  as,  a  case  for  holding 
goods ;  a  case  for  spectacles  ;  the  case  of  a  watch  ;  the  case 
(capsule)  of  a  cartridge  ;  a  case  (cover)  for  a  book. 

2.  A  box  and  its  contents  ;  the  quantity  contained  in  a 
box  ;  as,  a  case  of  goods  ;  a  case  of  instruments. 

3.  {Print.)  A  sliallow  tray  divided  into  compartments 
or  "  boxes"  for  holding  type. 

^^!^^C(i.ses  for  type  are  usually  arranged  in  sets  of  two, 
called  respectively  the  ttpper  and  the  hncer  case.  The 
npjier  cn.'se  contains  capitals,  small  capitals,  accented  and 
marked  letters,  fractious,  and  marks  of  reference  :  the 
lower  case  coutaiiis  the  small  letters,  figures,  marks  of 
punctuation,  quadrats,  aud  spaces. 

4.  An  inclosing  frame  ;  a  casing;  as,  a  door  case;  a 
window  case. 

5.  {Mining)  A  small  fissure  which  admits  water  to 
the  workings.  Knight. 

Case,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cased  (kast)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Casino.]  1.  To  cover  or  protect  with,  or  as  with,  a 
case ;  to  inclose. 

The  man  who,  rased  in  steel,  had  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  saddle.  J'rcstytf. 

2.  To  strip  tiie  skin  from  ;  as,  to  case  a  fox.     [Obs."] 

Case,  71.  [F.  cas,  fr.  L.  casus,  fr.  cadere  to  fall,  to 
happen.  Cf.  Chance.]  1.  Chance  ;  accident ;  hap ;  op- 
portunity.    [Obs.'] 

By  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  befalls,  comes,  or  happens ;  an  event ; 
an  instance  ;  a  circumstance,  or  all  the  circumstances ; 
condition;  state  of  tilings;  affair;  as,  a  strange  ca^c;  a 
case  of  injustice  ;  the  case  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  any  case  thou  Khalt  deliver  him  the  pledge.  Deul.  xxiv.  13. 
If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife.  Matt.  xix.  10. 
And  when  a  lady  's  in  the  cn.«e 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place.  Gay. 

You  think  this  madness  but  a  conmion  case.        Pope. 

I  am  in  cose  to  justle  a  constable.  Shak. 

3.  {Med.  &  Surg.)  A  patient  under  treatment;  an 
instance  of  sickness  or  injury ;  as,  ten  cases  of  fever ; 
also,  the  history  of  a  disease  or  injury. 

A  proper  remedy  in  hypochondriacal  cases.  Arhuthnot. 

4.  {Law)  The  matters  of  fact  or  conditions  involved 
in  a  suit,  as  diatinguislied  from  the  questions  of  law  ;  a 
suit  or  action  at  law  ;  a  cause. 

Let  us  consider  tlie  reason  of  the  case,  for  nothing  is  low 

that  is  not  reason.  Sir  John  Poivell. 

Not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  courts.  Steele. 

5.  ( Gram-, )  One  of  the  forms,  or  the  inflections  or  changes 
of  form,  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  which  indicate 
its  relation  to  other  words,  and  in  the  aggregate  consti- 
tute its  declension ;  the  relation  which  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun sustains  to  some  other  word. 

Case  is  properly  a  /rifling  off  from  the  nominative  or  first 
state  of  a  word  :  the  name  for  which,  however,  is  now,  by  ex- 
tensioD  of  its  signification,  applied  also  to  the  nominotivc. 

J.  J\\  OOibs. 

f!rW^  Cases  other  than  the  nominative  Are  oblique  cases. 
C'ir.s''  cnditt'js  are  teruuiMiidiis  liy  which  certain  cases  are 
distinguished.  In  old  Knt^lihh,  as  in  Latin,  nouns  had 
several  rases  distingniwhed  by  cr/.ve  cndintjs,  hut  in  mod- 
ern English  only  that  uf  the  possessive  case  is  retained. 

Action  on  the  case  (/.(/"'),  according  to  the  old  classiflca- 
tion  (no%v  obsolete),  was  an  action  for  redress  of  wrongs 
or  injuries  to  person  or  property  not  .sperijiiy  iiio\  i.b-d 
against  bylaw,  in  which  the  whole  cause  nf  ((^nipLiiiit  w,^>^ 
Bet  out  in  the  writ ;  —  called  also  fresj>a.-'-s  on  thr  cast-  or 
siniply  ca.se.  —  All  a  case,  a  matter  of  iudillerence.  [(>/>.v'.] 
"  'Tis  all  a.  ca.tr  to  me."  J.^ Estrange.—  Case  at  bar. 
See  under  Bar,  n.  ~  Case  divinity,  casuistry.  —  Case  law- 
yer, onr  verseil  in  tho  reports  of  cases  rather  than  in  the 
scicuer  uf  thii  I:iw.  — Cobb  Btated  or  agreed  on  l/.nir).  a 
BtateuifTit  ill  writing  of  laets  agreed  nn  and  submitted  tn 
tho  court  for  a  derision  of  tlie  legal  points  arising;  on 
them.  —  A  hard  caae.  an  abandoned  or  itiiorrigible  pi  tmou. 
[  Col  I  Of i. ]  — In  any  cane,  whatever  nmy  bi'  tlie  stal.i  ut 
affairs;  anyhow,  -  In  caae,  "/•  In  caao  that,  if  ;  suiipiLsing 
that;  in  the  event  or  ennt  iiig-iMV  ;  if  it  mIiouM  h.appen 
that.  "  /».  ca.u'  we  are  sin  |>risr.l,  Ucc)»  by  mc."  iV.  Ir- 
rhia.  -  In  good  caBO,  in  gond  <  (.n.liti.in,  hi;dth,  or  stateof 
body.  To  put  a  coao,  to  supin^se  a  bypotlietical  or  illus- 
trative case. 

Syn.  —  Situation;  condition;  state;  circumBtnupes  ; 
jilight ;  predicament ;  (tccurrenco  ;  contingency  ;  acci- 
dent;  event;  conjinictnre ;  cause;  action;  suit. 

Oase,  r.  i.  To  j)roi)08e  hypothetical  caans.  [Obs.] 
*'  Casing  upon  the  matter."  L^lCstrange. 


Ca'se-a'tion  (ka'se-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caseation.  See 
Casein.]  {Med.)  A  degeneration  of  animal  tissue  into 
a  cheesy  or  curdy  mass. 

Gase'-bay'  (kas'baO,  «.  {Arch.)  {a)  The  space  be- 
tween tuo  principals  or  girders,  {b)  One  of  the  joists 
f  i\nin-d  lutween  a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. 

Case^hard'en  (-hard"n),  v.  t.  1.  To  subject  to  a  proc- 
ess \\  hieh  converts  the  surface  of  wrought  iron  into  steel. 

2.  To  render  insensible  to  good  influences. 

Gaseliard^ezied  (-hard"nd),  a.  1.  Having  the  sur- 
face hardened,  as  iron  tools. 

2.  Hardened  against,  or  insusceptible  to,  good  influ- 
ences ;  rendered  callous  by  persistence  in  wrongdoiug 
or  resistance  of  good  influences  ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Case'hard'en-ing,  n.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  convert- 
ing the  surface  of  iron  into  steel.  Ure, 

C':^"^  <'asehiirdcni}ig  is  now  commonly  effected  by  ce- 
mentation with  charcoal  or  other  carbonizing  materiaU 
the  depth  and  degree  of  hardening  (carbonization)  de- 
pending on  the  time  during  wliich  the  iron  is  exposed  to 
the  heat.    See  Cementation. 

Ga'se-lc  (ka'se-Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  caseiqiie,  fr.  L.  caseus 
cheese.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  cheese  ;  as,  caseic  acid. 

Ca'se-ln  (ka'se-Tn),  n.  [Cf-  F.  caseine,  fr.  L.  caseus 
cheese.  Cf.  Cheese.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  proteid  sub- 
stance present  in  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
milk,  and  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  curd  separated 
by  reunet ;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants.  Its 
reactions  resemble  those  of  alkali  albumin.  [Written 
also  casei7ie.'] 

Case'  Imlfe'  (kas'  nif).  1.  A  knife  carried  in  a 
sheath  or  case.  Addison. 

2.  A  large  table  knife ;  —  so  called  from  being  for- 
merly kept  in  a  case. 

Gase'mate  (kas'mat),  n.  [F.  caseynate,  fr.  It.  casa- 
matta,    prob.   from  ^^j-.> 

rasa  house  -j-  mat-  >^^^^^^ft  /.    ^ 

to,  f.  inatta^  mad, 
weak,  feeble,  dim. 
from  the  same 
source  as  E.  -mate 
in    chcckTiiate.'] 

1.  {Fort.)  A 
bombproof  cham- 
ber, usually  of  ma- 
sonry, in  which  can- 
non may  be  placed,  -1^^'  Casemate.  A  gun  at  B  would  Are 
tn  hp  firpd  tlirniifrli  throuch  the  embrasnre  in  the  wall ;  a 
to  oe  nrea  tnrougu  afCwould  tire  in  barbette,  or  over 

embrasures  ;  or  one       |i,e   parapet ;    I>  Parapet ;    A"  Scarp 
capable     of     being       wall,  the  outer  face  of  which  is  the 
used  as  a  magazine,       scarp  ;  ab  Terreplein. 
or  for  quartering  troops. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  hollow  molding,  chiefly  in  cornices. 

Gase'ma'ted  (kas'ma'tSd),  a.  Furnished  with,  pro- 
tected by,  or  built  like,  a  casemate.  Camphell. 

Case'ment  (kas'ment ;  277),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  encase- 
ment. See  Incase,  1st  Case,  and  cf.  Incasement.] 
{Arch.)  A  window  sash  opening  on  hinges  affixed  to  the 
upright  side  of  the  frame  iuto  which  it  is  fitted.  {Poet- 
ically) A  window. 

A  rnsement  of  the  great  chamber  window.        Shak, 

Gase'ment-ed,  a.     Having  a  casement  or  casements. 

Ga'se-OUS  (ka'se-us  ;  277),  a.  [L.  caseus  cheese.  Cf. 
Casein.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  cheese  ;  hav- 
ing tlie  qualities  of  cheese  ;  cheesy. 

CaseouB  degeneration,  a  morbid  process,  in  scrofulous  or 
consinuptive  persons,  m  which  the  products  of  hiflamma- 
tion  are  converted  into  a  cheesy  substance  which  is  neither 
absorbed  nor  organized. 

Ca'sern  (ka'zern),  n.  [F.  caseime."]  A  lodging  for 
soldiers  iu  garrison  towns,  usually  near  the  raujpart ; 
barracks.  Bescherelle. 

Case'  shot'  (kas'shStO-  {Mil.)  A  collection  of  small 
projectiles,  inclosed  in  a  case  or  canister. 

Q^F^  In  the  United  States  a  case  shot  is  a  thin  spherical 
or  onlong  cast-iron  shell  containing  musket  balls  and  a 
bursting  charge,  \\iiti  a  time  fuse;— called  in  Europe 
.^hnij'inl.  In  Enriini'  thi-  trrni  rase  shot  is  applied  to 
wliat  in  the  United  States  is  called  canister.  Wilhelm. 

|i  Ga'se-um  (ka'se-um),  n.  [L.  caseus  cheese.]  Same 
as  Casein. 

Case'wonn'  (kas'wQrm'),  ??.  {Zo'61.)  A  worm  or  grub 
that  makes  for  itself  a  case.     See  Caddice. 

Gash  (kSsh),  7?.  [F.  caisse  case,  box,  cash  box,  cash. 
See  Case  a  box.]  1.  A  place  where  money  is  kept,  or 
where  it  is  deposited  and  paid  out ;  a  money  box.  [Obs.^ 

This  bank  is  properly  a  general  ca^A,  where  every  man  lodges 

his  money.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

£2(1,000  are  known  to  he  in  her  rash.    Sir  li.   W^^^u'ood. 

2.  {Co7n.)  {n)  Ready  money;  especially,  coin  or  spe- 
cie ;  but  also  applied  to  bank  notes,  drafts,  bonds,  or 
any  paper  easily  convertible  into  money,  {b)  lunuediato 
or  prompt  payment  in  current  funds ;  as,  to  sell  goods 
for  cash-  ;  to  make  a  reduction  in  price  for  cash. 

Cash  account  (/iookkeepiyifj),  an  account  of  innney  re- 
ceiveil,  disbursed,  and  on  band.  —  Caah  boy,  in  largo  re- 
tail .stores,  a  ineBBenger  who  carries  the  money  received 
by  the  salesman  from  customers  to  a  casliier,  and  returns 
t  he  proper  change.  [  IJ.  S.]  —  Cash  credit,  jui  aceount  with 
A  bank  i'y  wliicli  a  person  or  house,  lia\iiig  given  security 
for  n-iiaymi-nt,  draws  at  pleasure  upon  the  bank  to  thrt 
extrut  i'l  an  aimiiint  agrr.d  upon  ;  ■  rallcil  also  hank 
rrt'/i/  and  i-ash  lurmint.  -  Cash  BaloB,  sairs  made  for  ready 
money,  111  distine.tion  from  those  on  whieheredit  is  given; 
stocks  sold,  to  be  thdiverctl  on  the  day  of  transaction. 

Syn.— Money;  coin;  specie;  currency;  capital. 

Gash,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cashed  (kJtsht);  P-p^'-  &rb. 
?).  Cashing.]  To  pay,  or  to  receive,  cash  for;  to  ex- 
change for  money  ;  as,  to  cash  a  note  or  an  order. 

Gash,i'-/.  [See  Cashier.]  To  disband.  [Obs.]  Gorges. 

Gash,  7*.  sing.  <S:  pi.    A  Chiueso  coin. 

(J  JT"*  The  r«.«/;  (Chhieso  tsieii)  is  the  only  current  coin 
made  by  tho  Chinese  goveninient.    It  is  a  thin  circular 
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Cophcw  Brancli  with  Fruit 
(iJypocarp  unii  Mut>. 


diak  of  a  very  base  alloy  of  copper,  with  a  square  holo  in 
tlio  ceuter.    1,(J(JU  to  1,4U0  aish  axa  equivalent  to  a  dollar. 

Cash-book  (kiish'bcJok),  n.  {Boo/chrepiiif/)  A  l)oc.k  in 
wliii'ii  in  kipt  a  itKi^^ter  of  money  received  or  paid  dut. 

Ca-Shew'  (kiV-sIioo'),  Ji.  lh\  acdjou,  iur  riijou,  pmb. 
from  Malay /cdyii  tree;  cf.  Pg.  acaju.  Cf.  Acajou.] 
{Bot.)  A  tree  \A7iacardiu7/i,  ovcldentale)  of  the  fliimo 
family  with  tlio  sumac.  It  is 
native  in  tropical  America, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  all 
tropical  countriee.  Its  fruit, 
a  kithifj-Kliapcd  nut,  grows 
at  the  extrciiiity  of  au  edible, 
pear-flhaj-cd  hypocarp,  about 
threo  inches  long. 

Cashew  nut,  the  large,  kid- 
ney-shaped fruit  of  the  ca- 
shew, which  is  edible  after 
the  caustic  oil  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  shell  by  roast- 
ing tlio  nut. 

Oash-ler'  (kSsh-er'),  n. 
[F.  C'lisiier,  fr.  caisse.  See 
Cash.]  One  who  has  charge 
of  money  ;  a  cash  keeper  ; 
the  officer  who  has  cliarge  of 
the  payments  and  receipts  (moneys,  checks,  notes),  of  a 
bunk  or  a  mercantile  company. 

Gash-ier',  v.  t.  \_im]>.  &  p.  p.  Cashiehed  (-ord') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cashieiung.]  [Earlier  cn.sh^  fr.  F.  casscr  to 
break,  annul,  cashier,  fr.  L.  cassarc^  equiv.  to  cassum 
reilderc,  to  annul:  cf.  G.  cassirc7i.  Cf.  Quash  to  annul, 
Cass.]  1.  To  dismiss  or  discard;  to  discharge  ;  to  dis- 
miss with  ignominy  from  military  service  or  from  an 
office  or  place  of  trust. 

Thoy  liave  cashiered  sevcrtil  of  their  followers.     Addv^on. 

He  had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord  bcii- 
teiuint'a  own  hotly  guard.  Mucuulai/. 

2.  To  put  away  or  reject ;  to  disregard.  [i2.] 
Connections  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
Uy  eelrt^h  views,  [arc]  censured  and  cctshiered.    Cowpfr. 

They  absolutely  cashier  the  literal  express  sense  of  the 
word^i.  ."iuwh. 

Cash-ler'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  rejects,  discards,  or 
diamisses;  as,  a  C''iAVi(e;'er  of  monarchs.     {.B.l        Binkr. 

Gash'mere  (kash'mer),  n.  1.  A  rich  stuff  for  sliawls, 
Bcarfs,  etc.,  originally  made  in  Cashmere  from  the  soft 
wool  found  beueatli  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  Cashmere, 
Thibet,  and  the  Himalayas.  Some  casluuere,  of  tine 
quality,  ia  ricldy  embroidered  for  sale  to  Europeans. 

2.  A  dress  fabric  made  of  fine  wool,  or  of  fine  wool 
and  cotton,  iu  imitation  of  the  original  cashmere. 

Cashmere  shawl,  a  rich  and  costly  shawl  made  of  cash- 
mere ;  —  often  called  cameVs-hair  shawl. 

Cash'me-rette'  (-me-ref),  7i.  A  kind  of  dress  goods, 
maile  with  a  soft  and  glossy  surface  like  cashmere. 

Ca-shOO'  (ka-slioo'),  7i.  [F.  cachou,  XL.  catechu.,  Co- 
cliin-Cliiu.  cay  can,  from  the  tree  called  7ni7}iosa,  or 
areca  catechu.    Cf.  Catechu.]    See  Catechu. 

Cashing  (ka'sTng),«.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  inclos- 
ing iu,  or  covering  with,  a  case  or  thin  subatauce,  as 
plaster,  boards,  etc. 

2.  An  outside  covering,  for  protection  or  ornament,  or 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  lieat. 

3.  An  inclosing  frame ;  esp.  the  framework  aromid  a 
door  or  a  window.     See  Case,  ;;.,  4. 

Ca'slnes  (ka'sTngz),  n.  pi.  Dried  dung  of  cattle  used 
as  fuel.    \Ptov.  Eng.'\  Waterhnxl. 

llCa-si'no  (ka-se'no),  ti.  ;  pi.  E.  Casinos  (-noz),  It. 
Casini  (-ne).  [It.  casino,  dim.  of  casa  house,  fr.  L. 
cam  cottage.     Cf.  Cassiso.]     1.  A  small  country  house. 

2.  A  building  or  room  used  for  social  meetings,  or  pub- 
lic auiusements,  for  dancing,  gaming,  etc. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.     See  Gassing. 

Cask  (kdsk),  11.  [Sp.  casco  potsherd,  skull,  helmet, 
prob.  fr.  cascar  to  break,  fr.  L.  quassare  to  break.  Cf. 
Casque,  Cass.]     1.  Same  as  Casque.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  A  barrel-shaped  vessel  made  of  staves,  headings, 
and  hoops,  usually  closely  fitted  together  so  as  to  hold 
liquids.     It  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  a  barrel. 

3.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cask. 

4.  A  casket;  a  small  box  for  jewels.     \_Obs.']        Shak. 
Cask,  V.  t.    To  put  into  a  cask. 

Cas'ket  (kas'ket),  n.     [Cf.  F.  casqiiet,  dim.  of  casque 

helmet,  fr.  Sp.  casco.']     1.  A  small  chest  or  box,  esp.  of 

rich  material  or  ornamental  character,  as  for  jewels,  etc. 

Tlic  little  casket  bring  me  hither.  ^JnU.. 

2.  A  kind  of  burial  case.     [U.  S.] 

3-  Anything  containing  or  intended  to  contain  some- 
thing highly  esteemed;  as:   (a)  The  body.    {Shak.)  {h) 
The  tomb.    {Millo7i)    (c)  A  book  of  selections.      IPodic^ 
They  found  him  dead  ...  an  empty  casket.        Shak. 

Cas'ket,  ti.    (Naut.)  A  gasket.    See  Gasket. 

Cas'ket,  v.  t.  To  put  into,  or  preserve  in,  a  casket. 
[Poetic~\     "  I  have  casketed  my  treasure."  Shak. 

Casque  (kask),  7i.  [F.  casque,  fr. 
Sp.  casco.  See  Cask.]  A  piece  of 
defensive  or  ornamental  armor  (witli 
or  witliout  a  vizor)  for  the  head  and 
neck ;  a  helmet. 

Hi3  cn^'qve  overshadowed  with  hrilliant 
plumes.  Prescott. 

Cass  (kSs),  V.  t.  [F.  casser,  LL. 
cassare,  fr.  L.  cassus  empty,  hollow, 
and  perhaps  influenced  by  L.  quas- 
sare to  shake,  shatter,  v.  intens.  of 
qnatere  to  sliake.  Cf.  Cashier,  v. 
To  render  useless  or  void ;  to  quash 
ject ;  to  sfnd  away.     [06.t.] 

Cas'sa-da  (kiis'sa-da;  277),  n.     See  Cassava. 

Cas'sa-reep  (-rep),  n.  A  condiment  made  from  the 
Bap  of  the  bitter  cassava  {Ma7iihot  utilissima)  deprived 


Casque. 


^,  Quash,  Cask.] 
;  to  aumd  ;  to  re- 
Sir  II'.  Baleigh. 


of  its  poisonous  qualities,  concentrated  by  boiling,  and 
tlavored  willi  aromatics.     See  I'em'Er  I'ot. 

Gas'sate  (kiid'Hilt),  v.  t.  [LL,  cu.t.-ni/e.  See  Cass.] 
Tu  reiidt-r  void  or  UHcless  ;  to  viicate  or  annid.     I0bs.\ 

Gas-sa'tlon  (kas-ba'ahQn),  71.  [F.  cassation.  See 
Cass.]    The  ;u;t  of  amuilling. 

A  K^'iKTal  canstifion  of  their  C()n«titufioii»,      Motif)/. 

Court  of  cassation,  the  higlieat  court  of  appeal  in  France, 
vvliith  has  power  to  tiuash  {casscr)  or  roveme  tlie  deciniunH 
of  the  iiderior  courts. 

Cas'sa-va   (kJIs'siVvi;    277),    n.      [F.  cassave,   Sp. 

cazd/jr,  tr.  kasiiln,  in  the  Ian|.;iuige  of  Hayti.]  1.  {Bat.) 
A  slirubby  euplmrbiuceoiis  plant  of  the  genus  Manihol, 
witli  tlcshy  rootntocks  yiehlnig  an  edible  starch  ;  —  called 
also  iiianioc. 

(J^JP*  There,  are  two  species,  hitter  and  su-ref,  from  which 
thu  cas-sava  of  commerce  is  prepared  iu  the  Wcwt  IndieK, 
tropicid  America,  and  Africa.  The  hitUT  (A/fi a ihnf  utili.s- 
,v/»/'/M«  the  more  important ;  thisha.sapoismi.iUM  sap,  but 
by  grating,  luessing,  and  baking  tlie  root  the  iioiHououw 
qualitii'S  are  removed.  The  sweet  (J/.  Aipi)  is  used  a»  u 
table  vegetable. 

2.  A  nutritious  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of 
the  cassava  jilant,  used  as  food  and  in  making  tapioca. 

Cas'se  pamper  (kas'se  pa'per).  [F.  papier  casse. 
See  Cass.]    Broken  paper;  the  outside  quires  of  a  ream. 

Gas'se-role  (kSs'sc-rol),  7i.  [F.,  a  saucepan,  dim. 
from  russe  a  basin.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  small  round  dish 
with  a  handle,  usually  of  porcelain. 

2.  {Cooker)/)  A  mold  (in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  vessel 
or  incasement)  of  boiled  rice,  mashed  potato,  or  paste, 
baked,  and  afterwards  filled  with  vegetables  or  meat. 

Cas'sia  (kSsh'a),  w.  [L.  cassia  and  casia^  Gr.  Kaffaia 
and  Kacria  ;  of  Semitic  origui ;  cf.  Heb.  qct.slah,  fr.  qatsa^ 
to  cut  off,  to  peel  off.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  (herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees)  of  many  species,  most  of 
which  have  purgative  qualities.  The  leaves  of  several 
species  furnish  the  senna  used  in  medicine. 

2.  Tlie  bark  of  several  species  of  Cimiautonunn  grown 
in  China,  etc.  ;  Chinese  cinnamon.  It  is  imported  as 
cassia-,  but  commonly  sold  as  cinnamon,  from  which  it 
ditfers  more  or  less  in  strength  and  flavor,  and  iu  the 
amount  of  outer  bark  attached. 

(I^^  The  medicinal  "cassia"  (cassia  pulp)  is  the  laxa- 
tive pulp  of  the  pods  of  a  leguminous  tree  (Cassia  fistula 
or  Puddiiiq-pipr  tree),  native  in  the  East  Indies  but  natu- 
ralized in  various  tropical  countries. 

Cassia  hark,  the  bark  of  Cinttaaiounnn  Cassia,  etc.  The 
coarser  kinds  are  called  Cassia  liij/ira,  and  are  often  used 
to  adulterate  true  cinnamon.  —  Caasia  tudB.  the  dried 
tiower  budsof  several  species  of  ciiiiiamon  t  Cinnanioancia 
cassia,  etc.).  —  Casaia  oil.  oil  extracted  from  cassia  bark 
and  cassia  buds ;  —  called  also  oil  of  ciuuanwii. 

Cas'si-can  (kSs'sI-kSn),  n.  [NL.  cassicns  helmeted, 
fr.  L.  cassis  a  helmet.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  American  bird  of 
tlie  genua  Cassicus,  allied  to  the  starlings  and  orioles, 
remarkable  for  its  skillfully  constructed  and  suspended 
nest ;  the  crested  oriole.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  the  piping  crow,  an  Australian  bird. 

Cas-sld'e-OUS  (kas-sId'e-Qs),  a.  [L.  cassis  helmet.] 
(Bot.)  Hi  iui.t-^haped  ; — applied  to  a  corolla  having  a 
broad,  lielniet'sli;i}ied  upper  petal,  as  in  aconite. 

Cas'si-do-ny  (k2s'si-do-ny),  71.  [Cf.  LL.  cassidn7nu7ii, 
F.  cassidoi7tc.  See  Chalcedony.]  {Bot.)  {a)  The  French 
lavender  {Lavandula.  Stcechas).  {h)  The  goldilocks 
( Ch  rj/snrovia  Linosi/ris),  and  perhaps  other  plants  related 
tu  the  t,'enus  (Innphalium-  or  cudweed. 

Cas'si-mere  {kas'sT-mer),  7i.  [Cf.  F,  casimir,  prob. 
of  the  .same  origin  as  E.  cashmere.  Cf.  Kerseymere.]  A 
thin,  twilled,  woolen  cloth,  used  for  meu's  garments. 
[Written  also  kersey 7nere.'] 

Cas^sl-nette'  (kSs'sT-net'),  77.  [Cf.  Sp.  casinete,  G. 
cassiuet.']  A  cloth  with  a  cotton  warp,  and  a  woof  of 
very  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk. 

Cas-sin'l-an  (/vals  (kas-sIu'T-an  o'valz).  {Math.) 
See  under  Oval. 

Cas-si'no  (kSs-se'no),  n.  [It,  casino  a  small  house,  a 
gaming  house.  See  Casino.]  A  game  at  cards,  played 
by  two  or  more  persons,  usually  for  twenty-one  points. 

Great  caasino,  the  ten  of  diamonds.  —Little  cassino,  the 
two  of  spades. 

Cas'si-0-ber'ry  (kSs'sT-6-ber'ry),  n.  [NL.  cassirie, 
from  the  language  of  the  Florida  Indians.]  The  fruit  of 
the  l'ilmj-7iu)n.  obovatU7n,  a  shrub  which  grows  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida. 

Cas'sl-0-pe'ia  (-pe'ya),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Katro-ioTreia.] 
{Astro7i.)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  liemisphere, 
situated  between  Cepheus  and  Perseus;  —  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  a  fabulous  king  nf  Etliiopin. 

CasBlopela'B  Chair,  a 
group  of  six  stars,  in 
Cassiopeia,  somewhat 
resembling  a  chair. 

Cas-sit'er-ite   (kSs- 

sTt'er-it),  7l.  [Gr.  Kaa- 
(TiTepo?  tin.]  {Min.)  Na- 
tive tin  dioxide ;  tin 
stone ;  a  mineral  occur- 
ring in  tetragonal  crys- 
tals of  reddish  brown 
color,  and  brilliant  adamantine  luster ;  also  massive, 
sometimes  in  compact  forms  with  concentric  fibrous 
structure  resembling  wood  {u-ood  fin),  also  in  rolled 
fragments  or  pebbly  {stream  tin).  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  metallic  tin.     See  Black  tin,  under  Black. 

Cas'slns  (kSsh'us),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer, A.  Cass-ius,  a  German  physician  of  the  17th 
century.]  A  brownish  purple  pigment,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  some  compounds  of  tin  upon  certain  salts  of 
gold.  It  is  used  in  painting  and  staiiung  porcelain  and 
glass  to  give  a  beautiful  purple  color.  Commonly  called 
purple  <f  Ca.':sius. 

Gas'SOCk  (kiSs'suk),  v.  [F.  casaque,  fr.  It.  casacca, 
perh.  fr.L.crt^a  cottage,  in  It.,  house;  or  of  Slavic  origin.] 


CiU^smptiu'^  Chair. 


Common     Cu^Kowary 
I,  Cusuariua  ijntiiitiu). 


1.  A  long  outer  garment  formerly  worn  by  nwn  aD(] 
women,  as  well  as  by  boldiera  as  part  of  their  uniform. 

2.  {Keel.)  A  garment  resembling  a  long  frock  coat 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  certain  churches  when  officiating, 
and  by  others  a«  the  usual  outer  garment. 

Cas'SOCked  fkits'Hukt),  a.     Clothed  with  a  cassock. 

I!  Cas'so-lette'  (,kilh'si^-I5f ),  n.  [F.]  A  box,  or  va»e, 
with  a  pi-rforuted  cover  to  emit  perfumoH. 

Cas'SOn-ade'  (-H5n-ad'),  n.  [I?.,  fr.  casson,  for  caisson 
a  largo  clu-st.  This  sugar  comes  from  Brazil  in  large 
chcMtB.]    Haw  sugar  ;  augar  not  refined.  McElrath* 

Gas'so-wa-ry  (kas'«o-w5-r5-),  n.;  pi.  CAssowAttiBa 
(-rlz).  [Malay  kasaari.^  {Zo'61.^  A 
largo  bird,  of  the  genus  Casuurius, 
fouud  in  the  Kajit  Indiea,  It  is 
smaller  and  atouter  than  the  os- 
trich. Its  head  is  armed  with  a 
kiufl  of  helmet  of  homy  substance, 
ct>nrtisting  of  plates  overlapping 
each  other,  and  it  has  a  group  of 
long  sharp  apines  on  each  wing 
which  are  used  as  defeusivo  organs. 
It  is  a  shy  bird,  and  runs  mth 
great  rapidity.  Other  fl]>ecieH  in- 
habit New  Guinea,  Australia,  etc. 
jCas'su-mu'nar  (kSs'su-nm'- 
ner),  Cas'su-mu'nl-ar  {-nm'uT- 
er),«.  [Hind.]  (jlA-/.)  A  pungent, 
bitter,  aromatic,  gingerlike  root, 
obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cast  (kAst),  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Cast  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n. 

Casting.]     [Cf.   Dan.   kastc,  Icel,  &  Sw,  kar.la ;  \>erli. 

akin  to  L.  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  E.  jest."]     1.  To  send 

or  drive  by  force ;  to  throw ;  to  Hing ;  to  hurl ;  to  impel. 

Uzziuh  prepared  .  . .  elinKs  to  coat  stones.  2  Clirun.  xxvi.  14. 

Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  nnd  follow  me.  Acta  lii.  8- 

We  nmst  be  cast  upon  a  cortuiii  island.    Acts  xxviL  28. 

2.  To  direct  or  turn,  as  the  eyes. 

Ilow  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  mc  I  .Shak. 

3.  To  drop  ;  to  deposit ;  as,  to  cast  a  ballot. 

4.  To  throw  down,  as  in  wrestling.  Shak, 

5.  To  throw  up,  as  a  mound,  or  a  rampart. 

Thhic  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  [bauk]  ubuut  thee. 

Luke  XIX.  43. 

6.  To  throw  ofif ;  to  eject ;  to  shed  ;  to  lose. 

His  tilth  within  being  raft.  Shak. 

Neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit.      Mai.  iii.  IL 

The  creatures  that  cast  the  fikin  are  the  snake,  the  viper,  etc. 

fiucon. 

7.  To  bring  forth  prematurely ;  to  slink. 

Thy  she-soats  have  not  cas(  their  young,    fjcn.  xii.  33. 

8.  To  throw  out  or  emit ;  to  exhale.     \_Obs.'] 

This  . . .  casts  a  sulphureous  emell.       Woodward. 

9.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  shed  ;  to  reflect ;  to  throw ;  as,, 
to  ca^t  a  ray  upon  a  screen  ;  to  cast  light  upon  a  subject. 

10.  To  impose ;  to  bestow ;  to  rest. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother.         Sliak. 
Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.         Ps.  Iv.  22. 

11.  To  dismiss  ;  to  discard;  to  cashier.     [O&5.] 

The  state  can  not  with  eafetj'  cast  liim. 

12.  To  compute ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate ;  as,  to  ca.vf 
a  horoscope.     "  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid."  Shak. 

You  ca't  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord.         Shak. 

13.  To  contrive;  to  plan.     [Archaic'] 

The  cloister  .  .  .  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  [nn  nrancc 
hou&e].  Sir  il*.  lemple. 

14.  To  defeat  in  a  lawsuit ;  to  decide  against ;  to  con- 
vict ;  as,  to  be  cast  in  damages. 

She  was  cast  to  be  hanged.  Jeffrey. 

"Were  the  case  referred  to  any  competent  judge,  thev  would 

inevitably  be  cast.  Dr.  }[.  More. 

15.  To  turn  (the  balance  or  scale)  ;  to  overbalance ; 
hence,  to  make  preponderate ;  to  decide  ;  as,  a  casting 
voice. 

How  much  interest  ca$ts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious  I  South,. 

16.  To  form  into  a  particular  shape,  by  pouring  liquid 
metal  or  other  material  into  a  mold ;  to  fashion  ;  to 
found  ;  as,  to  cast  bells,  stoves,  bullets. 

17.  {Print.)  To  stereotjqie  or  electrotj^pe. 

18.  To  fix,  distribute,  or  allot,  as  the  parts  of  a  play 
among  actors  ;  also  to  assign  (an  actor)  for  a  part. 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  ra-f.  A'l'!i.^on. 

To  cast  anchor.  (Naut.)  See  under  .\xcHOE.  —To  cast  & 
horoscope,  to  calcidate  it.  —  To  cast  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other 
animal,  to  throw  down  with  the  feet  upwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  rising  again.  —  To  cast  a  shoe,  to 
t  lirnw  otf  or  lose  a  shoe,  said  of  a  horse  or  ox.  —  To  cast 
aside,  to  throw  or  push  aside ;  to  neglect ;  to  reject  as  use- 
less or  inconvenient,  —  To  cast  away,  {a)  To  throw  away  ; 
to  lavish;  to  waste.  "'Cast  auaij  a  life."  Addison. 
ill)  To  reject;  to  let  perish.  "  Cast  away  his  people." 
ROTu.  x'u  1.  *'  Cast  none  au-au.'''  Shak.  (c)  To  wreck. 
"  Cast  arvau  and  sunk."  Shak.  —  To  cast  by,  to  reject ; 
to  dismiss  or  discard ;  to  throw  away.  —  To  cast  down,  to- 
throw  down ;  to  destroy ;  to  deject  or  depress,  as  the 
mind.  "Wliy  art  thou  ca.<:t  dou-n,  O  my  soul?"  Ps. 
xlii.  5.  —  To  cast  forth,  to  throw  out,  or  eject,  as  from  an 
inrlosed  place ;  to  emit  ;  to  send  out.  —  To  cast  in  one'a  lot 
with,  to  share  the  fortunes  of.  —  To  caat  in  one's  teeth,  to 
upbraid  or  abuse  one  for ;  to  twt.  —  To  cost  lota.  See 
under  Lot.  —  To  cast  off.  (a)  To  discard  or  reject ;  to 
drive  away ;  to  put  ofif ;  to  free  one's  self  from,  {b'  ( Huni- 
inq)  To  leave  behind,  as  dogs  :  also,  to  set  loose,  or  free, 
as' dogs.  Crabh.  u-)  (,V.7(//.)  To  untie,  throw  off,  or  let 
go,  as  a  rope.  —  To  cast  off  copy  (Print.),  to  estimate  how- 
much  printed  matter  a  given  amount  of  copv  will  make, 
or  how  large  tlie  page  must  be  in  order  that  the  copy  may 
make  a  given  number  of  pages.  —  To  cast  one's  self  on  or 
upon,  to  yield  or  submit  one's  self  unreservedly  to,  as  to 
the  mercy  of  another.  —  To  cast  out,  to  throw  out :  to 
eject,  as  from  a  house  ;  to  ra.=t  fnrth  ;  to  expel ;  to  utter. 
—  To  caat  the  lead  (.\Vn//.  1.  to  pnund  by  dropping  the  lead 
to  the  bottom.  —  To  caat  the  water  \.Med.),  to  examine  the- 
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tarine  for  sigua  of  disease.  [Obs.]  — To  caat  up.  (a)  To 
throw  up;  to  raise,  (h)  To  compute;  to  reckon,  as  the 
cost,  k-j  To  voiuit.  {d)  To  twit  with  ;  to  throw  m  cue's 
teeth. 

Cast  (kast),  V.  i,  1.  To  throw,  as  a  line  iu  anghug, 
esp.  with  a  fly  hook. 

2.  (Xaui.)  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel  around  from 
the  wind  in  getting  under  weigh. 

"Weigh  anchor,  cast  to  starboard.  Totten. 

3.  To  consider ;  to  turn  or  revolve  iu  the  mind ;  to 
.plan ;  as,  to  cast  about  for  reasons. 

She  .  .  .  caU  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  Galutation  this 
-fihould  be.  Luke  i.  '2'J. 

4.  To  calculate;  to  compute.    [^.] 

Who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk.     Temttjson. 
6.  To  receive  form  or  shape  in  a  mold. 

It  wiil  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  cast  and  mold.     U'lMidivartl. 

6.  To  warp;  to  become  twisted  out  of  shape. 

Stuff  is  said  to  cast  or  warp  when  ...  it  altera  its  flatness 
/Or  straightness.  Jloj.uii. 

7.  To  vomit. 

These  verses  . . .  make  me  ready  to  cast.    li.  Jonson. 
Cast,  Zdpres.  of  Cast,  for  Casteih.    iObs.'\     Chaucer. 
Cast,  n.     [Cf.  Icel.,  Dau.,  &  Sw.  kast.'\    1.  The  act  of 
casting  or  throwing ;  a  throw. 

2.  The  thiug  thrown. 

A  cast  of  dreadful  dust.  Drytlen. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  thing  is  or  can  be  thrown. 
■*'  About  a  stone's  (Y/5^"  Luke  xxii.  41. 

4.  A  throw  of  dice  ;  hence,  a  chance  or  venture. 

An  even  cast  whether  the  army  should  march  this  way  nr 
that  way.  Soid/t. 

I  have  set  my  lite  upon  a  cn<it. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.         Shale. 
6.  That  which  is  thrown  out  or  off,  shed,  or  ejected  ; 
as,  the  skin  of  an  insect,  the  refuse  from  a  hawk's  stom- 
ach, the  excrement  of  an  earthworm. 

6.  The  act  of  casting  in  a  mold. 

And  why  such  daily  ra^t  of  brazen  cannon.        Sf'al: 

7.  An  impression  or  mold,  taken  from  a  tiling  or  per- 
son ;  a  mold  ;  a  pattern. 

8.  That  which  is  formed  in  a  mold ;  esp.  a  reproduc- 
tion or  copy,  as  of  a  work  of  art,  in  bronze  or  plaster, 
etc.  ;  a  casting. 

9.  Form ;  appearance  mien  ;  air  ;  style ;  as,  a  pecvil- 
-iar  cast  of  countenance.     "  A  neat  cast  of  verse."  Pope. 

An  heroic  poem,  but  in  another  crisr  and  figure.      I'rior. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.       Sftak. 

10.  A  tendency  to  any  color  ;  a  tinge  ;  a  shade. 

Gray  with  a  cast  of  green.  Woodward. 

11.  A  chance,  opportunity,  privilege,  or  advantage ; 
specifically,  an  opportunity  of  riding;  a  lift.     \_Scotfh'] 

We  bargained  with  the  driver  to  give  us  a  ca^t  to  the  next 

*tage.  .Sinollt'tl. 

If  we  had  the  cast  o*  a  cart  to  bring  it.  Sir  If.  Hcult. 

12.  The  assignment  of  parts  in  a  play  to  the  actors. 

13.  {Falconry)  A  tiiglit  or  a  couple  or  set  of  hawks  let 
go  at  one  lime  from  the  hand.  Crabb. 

As  when  a  crts(  of  falcons  make  their  flight.    Spenser. 

14.  A  stroke,  touch,  or  trick.     lObs.} 

This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  poUtics  ;  for  Iiis  information  was 
Tfhully  false.  .Siri/t. 

IB.  A  motion  or  turn,  as  of  the  eye ;  direction  ;  look ; 
glance ;  squint. 

The  cast  of  the  eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion.        Barmi. 

And  let  you  see  with  one  cast  of  an  eye.  Addison. 

This  freakish,  elvish  cast  came  into  the  child's  eye.  Ilawthonie. 

16.  A  tube  or  funnel  for  conveying  metal  into  a  mold. 

17.  Four  ;  that  is,  as  many  as  are  thrown  into  a  vessel 
at  once  in  counting  herrings,  etc. ;  a  warp. 

18.  Contrivance;  plot;  design.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 
A  cast  of  the  eye,  a  slight  squint  or  strabismus.  —Renal 

•casts  (.I/i^'/.  1.  niii-'roscopic  boiliea  foiuid  in  the  urine  of  PiT- 
sons  affected  witli  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  —.so  called  be- 
cause  they  are  formed  of  matter  deposited  in,  nnd  pre- 
serving tlie  outlint^  of,  the  renal  tubes.  —  The  laat  caat, 
the  last  throw  of  the  dice  or  last  eliort,  on  which  evury 
thing  13  ventured  ;  the  last  chance. 

Oas-tall-an  (kSs-ta'lT-rtn),  a.  [L.  CastaUus.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Castalia,  a  mythical  fountain  of  inspiration 
^m  Mt.  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Milton. 

II  GaB-ta'ne-a  (-ne-a),  n.  [L.,  a  chestnut,  fr.  Gr.  /cacrra- 
vov.']  {B<d.)  A  genus  of  nut-boaring  trees  or  shrubs  in- 
cludiii;,'  till-  chi-.stnut  and  chimjuapin. 

Oas'ta-net  'kiXs'ti^nSt),  n.    Si-e  Castanets. 

Cas'ta-netS,  n.  pi.  [F.  castaynettesy  Sp.  caslaTidas, 
fr.  L.  caslanea  (Sp.  ca.tta7ia)  a 
chestnut.  So  named  from  tho 
resemblance  to  two  chcutnuta, 
or  because  chestnuts  were  first 
used  for  castanets.  See  Chest- 
nut.] Two  Bmall,  concave  sheila 
of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  shaped 
like  spoons,  fastened  to  the 
thumb,  and  beaten  together 
with  the  middlo  finger; — used 
by  tlie  Spaniards  and  Moors  aa 
an  accompaniment  to  their 
<lancbH  and  guitars. 

Tf/"  The  singular,  ra.itanet,  is  used  of  onf.  of  the  pair, 
or,  sometimes,  of  the  pair  fonning  the  instrument, 

The  dancer,  holding  a  caatajtrt  in  each  hand,  rattlce  tlieni  to 
the  motion  of  his  feet.  Moore  ( Eiiri/r.  of  Mii.^ic). 

paBt'a-way  (kisVi-wa),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  is  cast  away  or  shipwrecked. 

2.  One  who  is  ruined  ;  one  wliu  lias  made  moral  ship- 
wreck ;  a  reprobate, 

l^<t . . .  when  I  hovo  preached  to  others,  I  myself  nhould  be 
.ti  r,t»tawa]i.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Oast'a-way,  a.    Of  no  value ;  rejected ;  useless. 
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Caste  Ck4st),  n.  [Pg.  casta  race,  lineage,  fr.  L.  eas- 
ius  i)ure,  chaste :  cf.  "P.  caste,  oi  same  origin.]  1.  One 
of  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  di- 
vided according  to  the  laws  of  Brahmanism. 

G^^  The  members  of  the  same  caste  are  theoretically 
of  equal  rank,  and  of  the  same  profession  or  occupation, 
and  may  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  those  not  oi  their 
own  caste.  The  original  castes  3.xq  four,  viz.,  the  Brah- 
iiKins,  or  sacerdotal  order  ;  the  Kshatritjas,  or  soldiers 
and  rulers  ;  the  Viiisi/as,  or  husbandmen  and  merchants  ; 
and  the  •':>udraSj  or  laborers  and  mechanics.  Men  of  no 
caste  are  Parians,  outcasts.  Numerous  mixed  classes,  or 
castes,  have  sprung  up  iu  the  progress  of  time. 

2.  A  separate  and  fixed  order  or  class  of  persons  in 
society  who  chiefly  hold  intercourse  among  themselves. 
The  tinkers  tlien  formed  an  hereditary  caste.  Macaidaij. 

To  lose  caste,  to  be  degraded  from  the  caste  to  which 
one  has  belonged  ;  to  lose  social  position  or  consideration. 

Cas'teMan  (kSs'tSl-ISn),  n.  [OF.  castelain^  F.  cAS- 
telain,  L.  cas/ellauus  pertaining  to  a  castle,  an  occupant 
of  a  castle,  LL.,  a  governor  of  a  castle,  fr.  L.  castellnm  cas- 
tle, citadel,  dim.  of  castrum  fortified  place.  See  Castle, 
and  cf.  Chatelaine.]     A  governor  or  warden  of  a  castle. 

Cas'tel-la-ny  (-l£-ny),  Jt.  ;  pi.  Castellanees  (-niz). 
[LL.  castelUniia.}  The  lordship  of  a  castle  ;  the  extent 
of  land  and  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  a  castle. 

Cas'tel-la'ted  (kSs'tei-la'ted),  a.  [LL.  castellatus,  fr. 
castellare.  See  Castle.]  1.  Inclosed  within  a  building  ; 
as,  a  fountain  or  cistern  castellated.     [^Obs."]        Johnson. 

2.  Furnished  with  turrets  and  battlements,  like  a  cas- 
tle ;  built  in  the  style  of  a  castle. 

Gas'tel-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [LL.  castellatio,  fr.  cas- 
tellare, fr.  L.  castellum.  See  Castle.]  The  act  of  making 
into  a  castle. 

Cast'er  (kasfer),  n.  1.  One  who  casts ;  as,  a  caster 
of  stones,  etc. ;  a  caster  of  cannon  ;  a  caster  of  accounts. 

2.  A  vial,  cruet,  or  other  small  vessel,  used  to  contani 
condiments  at  the  table  ;  as,  a  set  of  casters. 

3.  A  stand  to  bold  a  set  of  cruets. 

4.  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on  which  furni 
ture  is  supi)orted  and  moved. 

Cas'tl-gate  (k3s'tT-gat),  v.  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  \. 
Castigated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Castigating.]    [L.  a 
castigatus,  p.  p.  of  castigare  to  coirect,  pun- 
ish;   castus   pure,   chaste  -\- age  re   to  move,    One  f.inn 
drive.    See  Chaste,  and  cf.  Chasten.]    1.  To      o*  *^"^^- 
punish  by  stripes;   to  chastise  by  blows;   to       ^'"t"*'- 
chasten  ;  also,  to  chastise  verbally  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  criti- 
cise severely. 

2-  To  emend  ;  to  correct^    [Ohs."] 

Cas'tl-ga'tlon  (kas'tT-ga'shiin),   n.      [L.   casttgatio.'] 

1.  Corrective  punishment ;  chastisement ;  reproof  ; 
pungent  criticism. 

Tlie  keenest  castigation  of  her  slanderers.      W.  Irving. 

2.  Emendation;  correction.     [06.J.] 
Cas'ti-ga'tor  (kSs'tl-ga'ter),  n.     [L.]  One  who  casti- 
gates or  corrects. 

Cas'tl-ga-tO-ry  (-ga-to-ry),  a.  ^T>.  castigatorius.']  Pu- 
nitive in  order  to  amendment;  corrective. 

Cas'ti-ga-tO-ry,  n.  An  instrument  formerly  used  to 
punish  and  correct  arrant  scolds; — called  also  a  c?!/ci'- 
ing  stool,  or  trebuckef.  Blackstone. 

Cas'tlle  soap'  (kS^'tel  or  kSs-tel'  sop').  [From  Cas- 
tile, or  Castilia,  a  province  in  Spain,  from  which  it  orig- 
inally came.]  A  kind  of  fine,  hard,  white  or  mottled 
soap,  made  with  olive  oil  and  soda  ;  also,  a  soap  made  iu 
imitation  of  the  altove-described  soap. 

Cas-tlHan  (kils-tTl'ynn),  n.  [Sp.  castellano,  from 
Castilla,  NL.  Castilia,  Castella,  Castile,  whicli  received 
its  name  from  the  castles  erected  on  the  frontiers  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Moors.]  1.  An  inhabitant  or  native 
of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Spanish  language  as  spoken  in  Castile. 
CaS-tU'lan,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Castile,  in  Spain. 
GasVlng  (kastTng),  7i.     1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  casts 

or  throws,  as  in  fishing. 

2-  The  act  or  process  of  making  casts  or  impressions, 
or  of  shaping  metal  or  plaster  in  a  mold  ;  the  act  or  the 
process  of  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  mold. 

3.  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold  ;  esp.  the  mass  of  metal 
so  cast ;  as,  a  casting  in  iron  ;  brouzs  castings. 

4.  The  warping  of  a  board.  Brande  tt  C 

5.  The  act  of  casting  off,  or  that  which  is  cast  off,  as 
skin,  feathers,  excrement,  etc. 

Casting  of  draperies,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  folds 
of  garments,  in  painting  and  sculpture.  —  Casting  line 
IPis/iiii'i),  the  le.ader  ;  also,  sometimes  api'lird  to  tin-  long 
reel  line.  —  Casting  net,  a  net  wbi' li  is  cu^t  and  drawn,  in 
tlistiuction  from  a  net  that  isset  and  IflL-  CaBtinR  voice. 
Casting  vote,  tlie  decisive  vote  of  a  prt^idiim'  niliirr.  when 
the  votes  of  the  assembly  or  hou.se  arc  cqniilly  itividcd. 
"When  there  was  an  equal  vote,  the  Ki'vcnmr  had  the 
easting  roice.^'  li.  Trumbull.  —  Ca.Bting  weight,  a  weight 
that  turns  a  balance  when  exactly  poised. 

Cast'  I'ron  (kasf  i'urn).  Higldy  carbonized  iron,  the 
direct  product  of  the  blast  furnace  ; — used  for  making 
castings,  and  for  convention  into  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
It  can  not  be  welded  or  forged,  is  brittle,  and  sometimes 
very  hard.  Besides  carbon,  it  contains  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, silica,  etc. 

Cast'-l'ron, «.  Maile  of  cast  iron.  Ileuce,  Fig. :  Like 
cast  iron  ;  hardy;  unyielding. 

CasHle  (kiXs'M),  7r.  [AS.  casfel,  fr.  L.  cnstelhnn,  dim. 
nf  cast  rum  a  fortified  place,  castle.]  1.  A  fortified  resi- 
deiH.-e,  especially  that  of  a  prince  or  nobleman  ;  a  fortres.-^. 

The  houhc  of  every  one  is  to  liini  n«  Ids  raMle  and  fortress,  at 

MM'll  for  Ilia  defeuHc  agiunet  injury  and  violence,  ub  for  his  n-- 

posc.  Coke. 

Our  cit.-'th-'A  «trcn«th 

Will  Iiiuttli  a  siL'gc  lo  ^uorn.  S/mk. 

15^5^  Originallj;  tin;  medioeval  ca.'ifle  was  a  single  8tron>r 
tower  or  keep,  with  a  palisaded  inclosuro  around  it  and 
inferior  buildings,  bucii  as  stables  and  tho  like,  and 
surrounded  by  a  umat ;  then  such  a  keej)  or  donjon, 
with  courtyards  or  baileys  and  atrcessory  buildings  of 
greater  elaboration,  including  a  great  luall  and  a  chapel, 


all  surrounded  by  defensive  walls  and  a  moat,  with  a 
drawbridge,  etc.  Afterwards  the  name  was  retained  by 
large  dwellings  that  h-od  formerly  been  lortresbcs,  or  by 
those  which  replaced  ancient  fortresses. 


Castle  at  Tilti 

A  Donjon  or  Keep,  an  irregular  bnilding  containing  the  dwell- 
ingot  the  lord  and  his  family  ;  ^C'Large  round  towers  form- 
ing part  of  the  don  ion  and  of  the  exterior  walls  ;  D  Square 
tower,  separating  the  two  inner  courts  and  forming  part  of 
the  donjon  ;  E  Chapel,  whose  apse 
forms  a  Iialf-round  tower,  /',  on  the  S  ! 

exterior  walls  ;  G //  Round  towers 
on  the  exterior  walls  ;  A'  Postern 
gate,  reached  from  outside  by  a  re- 
movable fliglit  of  steps  or  inclined 
plane  for  hoisting  in  stores,  and  Icad- 
ingtoacourt.Z  (seesmnll  diagram) 
whose  pavement  is  on  a  level  with 
the  sill  of  the  postern,  but  below  the 
level  of  tlie  larger  court,  with  wliich 
it  communicates  bv  a  separately  for- 
tified gateway;  J/ Turret,  contain- 
ing spinil  stairway  to  all  the  stories 
of  the  great  tuwir,  B.  and  serving 
also  as  a  station  fnr  signal  fire,  ban-  Plan  of  Donjon, 

ner,  etc.;    A'  Turret  with  stairway 

for  tower,  C;  O  Echauguettes  ;  /*  P  P  Battlements  consisting 
of  merlons  and  crenels  alternately,  the  merlons  being  pierced 
by  loopholes ;  Q  Q'  Mnchicolntions  (those  at  Q'  defend  the 
poFtern  K):  R  Outwork  defending  the  approach,  which  is  a 
road  ascendin;:  the  hill  and  passing  under  all  four  faces  of  the 
castle  ;  S  S  Wall  of  the  outer  bailey.  The  road  of  approach 
enters  the  bailuy  at  T  and  passes  thence  into  the  castle  by 
the  main  entrance  gateway  (wliich  is  in  the  wall  between, 
and  defended  bj-,  the  towers.  C  H )  and  over  two  drawbridges 
and  through  fortified  passages  to  the  inner  court. 

2.  Any  strong,  imposing,  and  stately  mansion. 

3.  A  small  tower,  as  on  a  ship,  or  an  elephant's  back. 

4.  A  piece,  made  to  represent  a  castle,  used  in  the 
game  of  chess  ;  a  rook. 

Castle  In  the  air,  a  visionary  project ;  a  baseless  scheme ; 
an  air  castle;—  sometimes  called  a  castle  ill  Spain  (F. 
chateau  en  Espagne). 

Syn.  —  Fortress;  fortification;  citadel;  stronghold. 
See  Fortress. 

Cas'tle  (kas"l),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Castled  (-'Id); 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Castling  (-ling).]  {Chess)  To  movo 
the  castle  to  the  square  next  the  king,  and  then  the  king 
around  the  castle  to  the  square  next  beyond  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  king. 

Cas'tle -build' er  (kSs'M-bild'er),  n.  Fig. :  One  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air  or  forms  visionary  schemes.  — 
Cas'tle-build'ing,  n. 

Cas'tled  (ku5'']il),  a.  1.  Having  a  castle  or  castles; 
supporting  a  castle  ;  as,  a  ensiled  height  or  crag. 

2.  Fortified;  turreted  ;  ?^?>,  castled -wnMs. 

Gas 'tie-guard'  (kas''l-8ard')i  n.  1.  The  guard  or 
defense  of  a  castle. 

2.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  A  tax  or  imposition  on  a  dwelling 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  it ;  castle-ward. 

3.  A  feudal  tenure,  obliging  the  tenant  to  perform  ser- 
vice within  the  realm,  without  limitation  of  time. 

Cas'tle-ry  (kils''l-ry),  "■  [Cf.  OF.  castelerie.  See 
Castle.]     The  government  of  a  castle.  Blount. 

Gas'tlet  (kSs'let),  n.    A  small  castle.  Leland. 

Cas'tle-ward'  (kSs'l-ward').  n.  Same  as  Castle- 
guard. 

Castling  (kastlTng).  n.  That  wliich  is  cast  or  brought 
forth  prematurely  ;  an  abortion.  Sir  T.  Broxcne. 

Cas'tllng  (kSsMTug),  V.  {Chess)  A  compound  move 
of  the  king  and  castle.     See  (iASTLE,  v.  i. 

Cast'-Ofl'  (kast'of  ;  115),  a.  Cast  or  laid  .aside  ;  as, 
fCf.';/-o//"  clothes. 

Cas'tor  (kSs'ter),  11.  [L.  castor  the  beaver,  Gr.  *ca- 
cTTtop  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  {Zo'i'd.)  A  genus  of  ro- 
dents, including  the  beaver.     See  Beaver. 

2.  Castoreum.     See  Castoreum. 

3.  A  hat,  esp.  one  made  of  beaver  fur ;  a  beaver. 

I  have  always  been  known  for  tlie  jaunty  manner  in  which  I 
wear  my  castor.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  A  lieavy  quality  of  broadcloth  for  overcoats. 

Cast'or  (kist'er),  n.     See  Casteu,  a  small  wheel. 

Cas'tor  (kits'tOr),  n.  [L.J  {Asfron.)  The  northern- 
moat  of  tho  t\vo  hriglit  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini, 
the  other  being  I'nlbix. 

Oas'tor,  Cas'tor-ite  (k5s'tur-it),  n.  [The  minerals 
castor  and  pnlhir  wero  sn  named  because  fountJ  together 
on  the  island  of  JClba.  See  Castor  and  Pollux.]  (Min.) 
A  v.ariety  of  tlio  mineral  called  petalitc,  from  Klha. 

Oas'tor  and  Pollux  (itnd  pi51'inks).  ICnstor^  and 
pfidiir  were  twin  sons  of  Jujiiter  and  Leda,]  {Aout.) 
See  Saint  El  mo'' s  fnr,  under  Saint. 

Cas'tor  bean' (kiWter  ben').  (y?o^)  Tho  be.in  or  seed 
of  the  eastur-oil  plant  {liicinus  communis,  or  Palma 
Chrisli). 

Cas-to're-um  (kSs-to'i-e-um),  n,  [L.  See  Castor.] 
A  peculiar  bitter  oriinge-brown  substance,  with  strong, 
penetrating  odor,  foiuid  in  two  sacM  between  the  anus 
and  external  genitals  of  the  beaver;  castor; — u.^ed  in 
medicine  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  by  perfumers. 
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Cas'tO-rin  (kSs'lS-nn),  71.  [From  1st  Castor] 
(C/icin.)  A  wliiUi  cryBtalline  substance  obtained  liom 
castoi'i'uin. 

Gas'tor  OU'  (kiWter  oil').  A  mild  catlmrtic  nil,  ex- 
]ir(!isiied  or  rxtr;i(rti'd  Irom  tlie  se(MlH  of  tin-  J!ii  inns  vnm- 
munis,  or  I'ltlma  Vkrinli.  When  trusli  the  oil  is  inodor- 
ous and  iiisiitid. 

CoBtor-oil  plant.    Same  as  Palma  Chuisti. 

GaB'tra-me-ta'tlon  (kilH'tia-m£-tii'siiriii),  v.  [F.  ras- 
tramcfiitioii,  fr.  L.  ru.stra  ciuiip  +  metat  i  to  iin.-ahiirn  olf, 
fr.  wctd  limit.]  (J///.)  The  art  or  act  ol  eiicainiiiiif,' ;  the 
marking  or  laying  out  of  a  camp. 

Cas'trate  (kas'trat),  v.  t.  iimjt.  &  p.  }>.  Castrated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CASTitATiNO.]  [Li.  rii.stnilii.s,  p.  p.  ol"  fiis- 
trnre  to  castrate,  akin  to  tikr.  rtmlni  knife.]  1.  To  de- 
prive of  the  testicles ;  to  emasculate ;  to  geld  ;  to  alter. 

2.  To  cut  or  take  out ;  esp.  to  remove  anytliing  erro- 
neous, or  objertionablo  from,  as  the  obsceuo  parts  of  a 
writing ;  to  expurgate. 

My  .  .  .  citrri'^imiuN'iit  .  .  .  has  strut  nic  the  followins  It'ttt-r, 
■which  I  have  <-ii-hiil<!il  in  sonic  i)litt:e,s.  Sjivrfnloi: 

Cas-tra'tion  (kSs-tra'shfin),  «.  [L.  castralio  :  cf.  F. 
cas(riifioi).~]     The  art  of  castrating. 

II  Cas-tra'tO  (kas-trii'to),  11.  [It.,  properly  p.  p.  of  cas- 
trare.  See  Castrate.]  A  male  person  castrated  for  tlie 
purpose  of  improving  his  voice  for  singing  ;  an  artificial, 
or  male,  soprano.  Swift. 

Cas'trol  (kas'tr61),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rrerereUf,  rris/rl,  OF. 
crecelCy  cercele.    Cf.  Kestrel.]     (Zouf.)  Set' Kestrel. 

Cas-tren'slal  (k!ls-tr6n'Bh«l),  <i.  [L.  nislrFiisis,  fr. 
•caslia  caniit.]     Bi|iiii^,'iiig  to  a  camp.         Sir  T.  liiuwne. 

Cas-tren'slan  (-.Hli/ni),  «.     Castrensial.     [7.'.] 

Cast'  steel'  (kast/  stel').  See  Vast  steel,  under  Steel. 

Cas'U-al  l.kSzh'-u-((l),  a.  [OE.  cosuel,  F.  cusuef,  fr. 
X.  cdsiialis,  fr.  aisus  fall,  accident,  fr.  cmiere  to  fall. 
See  Case.]  1,  Happening  or  couiiug  to  pass  without 
■design,  and  without  being  foreseen  or  expected  ;  acciden- 
"tal ;  fortuitous  ;  coming  by  chance. 

Castidt  brcuks  in  the  Reneral  system.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Coming  without  regularity  ;  occasional ;  incidental ; 
-as,  casual  expenses. 

A  conetant  habit,  rnthcr  thnn  q  on.<i/n?  gesture.    Ilmvthorne. 

Syn.  —  Accidental :  fortuitous  ;  ineidentfil ;  occasional ; 
'Contingent ;  iniforei^een.    See  Accidental. 

Cas'U-al,  "■  One  who  receives  relief  for  a  night  in  a 
pariah  to  wliicli  lie  does  not  oelong  ;  ,1  vagrant. 

Cas'U-al-ism  (-Tzm),  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things 
■exist  or  are  controlleil  by  chance. 

Gas'U-al-lstt  "•     One  who  believes  in  casualism. 

Gas'U-al-ly,  fnlv.  Without  design  ;  accidentally  ;  for- 
tuitously ;  by  chance;  occasionally. 

Cas'U-al-ness,  11.     The  quality  of  being  casual. 

Cas'u-al-ty  l-ty),;j.  ;  pi.  Casualties  (-tlz).  [F.  rasu- 
■tilite,  LL.  casufiliffis.']  1.  That  which  comes  without 
design  or  without  being  foreseen  ;  contingency. 

Losses  that  befall  them  by  mere  casunlft/.    Sir  TI',  I'lilni/h. 

2.  Any  injury  of  tlie  body  from  accident ;  hence,  death, 
■or  other  misfortune,  occasioned  by  an  accident ;  as,  an 
unhappy  casualty. 

3.  pi.  (Mil.  &  Kaval)  Numerical  loss  caused  by  death, 
■wounds,  discharge,  or  desertion. 

Casualty  ward,  a  ward  in  a  hosi)ital  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mjuries  received  by  accident. 

Syn.  —  Accident ;  contingency;  fortuity;  misfortune. 

II  Cas'u-a-rl'na  (kSzh'u-il-ri'ni),  ?).  [NL.,  supposed 
to  be  named  from  the  resemblance  of  tlie  twigs  to  the 
leathers  of  the  cassowary,  of  the  genus  Casuariiis.'] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  leafless  trees  or  shrubs,  with  droop- 
hig  branchlets  of  a  rushlike  appearance,  mostly  natives 
cf  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  large,  producing  hard 
and  heavy  timber  of  excellent  quality,  called  bee/icood 
from  its  color. 

Gas'U-ist  (kSzh'u-Tst),  H.  [L.  cn.-ijis  fall,  case ;  cf.  F. 
casniste.  See  Casual.]  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  given 
to,  casuistry. 

Tlic  iudgnicnt  of  any ''asMis/  or  lenrned  divine  cnncerning 
the  ^tate  of  a  man's  soul,  is  not  sufficient  to  ^ive  liiiii  cmifi- 
aeiic.  Stmth. 

Gas'U-lst.  v,  i.     To  play  the  casuist.  Milton. 

Cas'U-ls'tic  (-is'tTk),       1  «.     Of  or  pertaining  to  cas- 

Cas  U-is'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  I      uists  or  casuistry. 

Cas'U-ist-ry  (kSzh'u-ta-try),  n.  \.  The  science  or 
■doctrine  of  dealing  with  cases  of  conscience,  of  resolv- 
ing questions  of  right  or  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what  a  man 
may  do,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  laws  of  society  or  the  church,  or  from 
equity  and  natural  reason  ;  the  application  of  general 
moral  rules  to  particular  cases. 

The  consideration  of  these  nice  and  puzzHng  questions  in 
■the  science  of  ethics  has  given  rise,  in  modern  tiniLS,  to  ft  par- 
"ticulur  department  of  it,  distinguished  by  the  title  ot  ca^^iistn/. 

Ste  wart. 

Casui'sir;/  is  the  science  of  cases  ( i.  e,,  obhque  deflections  from 
the  general  rule).  De  Quiucey. 

2.  Sophistical,  equivocal,  or  false  reasoning  or  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  duties,  obligations,  and  morals. 

11  Ca'SUS  (ka'sus),  n.  [L.]  An  event ;  an  occurrence  ; 
rai  occasion  ;  a  condiination  of  circumstances;  a  case; 
an  act  of  God.    See  the  Note  under  Accident. 

CasuB  belli,  an  event  or  combination  of  events  which  is 
■a  cause  of  war,  or  may  be  alleged  as  a  justification  of  war. 

—  Casus  fortuitus,  an  accident  against  which  due  prudence 
could  not  have  provided.    See  Act  0/  Go>l,  under  Act. 

—  CaauB  omisBua,  a  case  not  jirovided  for  by  the  statute. 
Cat  (kat),  71.     [AS.  cat ;  akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  kat,  Sw. 

knit,  Icel.  kottr,  G.  katze,  koter,  Ir.  cat,  W.  catk,  Armor. 
kaz,  LL,  catirs,  Bisc.  catua,  NGr.  ydra,  ydroy,  Russ.  & 
Pol.  A'o/,  Turk,  kedi,  Ar.  qitt ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
Kitten.]  1.  {Zonl.)  An  animal  of  various  species  of 
the  genera  iv/w  and  Lynz.  The  domestic  cat  is  Felis 
domesticn.  The  European  wild  cat  {Felis  cntus)  is  much 
•larger  than  the  domestic  cat.     In  the  United  States 


the  name  ivild  rat  \a  cuinnionly  appli«'rl  to  the  bay  lynx 
{Lynx  rufus).     Sin-  Wild  cat,  and  '1'iokr  cat. 

Q;:^'"  The  domestic  cat  incliulcH  many  varieties  namerl 
from  their  place  nf  origin  or  fmm  .inmt'  peculiarity  ;  as, 
the  Am/oni  rat  ;  the  Malttwr  rat  ;  the  Manx  rat. 

The  word  c^//  is  also  used  to  dcHignate.  other  animals, 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  ;  as,  civet  cat,  flbher  cat, 
c«/l)ird,  cu/fish,  cat  shark,  sea  cat. 

2.  (i^V^/^)  (n)  A  strong  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern, 
projecting  quarters,  and  deep  waist.  It  is  enii)loyed  in 
the  coal  and  timber  ti-ade.  ijt)  A  strong  tackle  used 
to  draw  an  anchor  up  to  the  cathead  of  a  ship.        Tattr^i. 

3.  A  double  tripod  (for  holding  a  plate,  etc.),  having 
six  feet,  of  which  three  rest  on  the  ground,  in  whatever 
position  it  is  pla(;ed. 

4.  An  old  game  :  («)  The  ganni  of  tipcat  and  the  im- 
plement with  whic:h  it  is  played.  See  TiPCAT.  (/>)  A 
game  of  bull,  called,  according  to  the  number  of  battert, 
unc  vl<l  rat,  tiro  old  cat,  etc. 

B.  A  cat  o'  nine  tails.     See  below. 

Angora  cat.  Blind  cat.  See  under  Angora.  Blind.  — 
Black  cat,  the  fisher.  See  under  Black.  —Cat  and  dog, 
like  a<rat  and  dog  ;  quarrelsome;  inliarmonious.  "I  ain 
sure  we  have  lived  a  mt  and  dar/Uii^  of  it."  <'olrridi/r. 
—  Cat  block  (\aiif.),  a  heavy  iron-strnpyn-d  block  with  a 
large  InHik.  liniiLing  part  of  the  t:ickli-  used  in  drawing 
an  anchor  up  to  the  cathead.  —  Cat  hook  1  .\auf.},  ;i  strong 
iiook  attatheil  to  a  <at  block. —Cat  nap.  a  very  short 
sleep.  [ColliKj.]  —  Cat  o'  nine  tatla.  ;tu  in^trulln■llt  of  pun- 
ishment consisting  of  nine  pieces  <•!  knotted  line  or  «r(H'il 
fastened  to  a  handle;—  formeily  us.-i]  tn  llnf;  olii-nders  on 
the  ban'  IkicU.  Cat's  cradle,  a  ;^miiic  played, esp.  by  chil- 
<lrcn.  with  a  string  ltiii]ii<|  <>n  the  lingers  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  Bm;dl  naille.  Tlie  string  is  transferred  from  the 
lingersof  one  tfj  lIi'L-^e  nl  anuthej ,  at  each  transfer  with  a 
change  of  form.  See  Ciiatch,  Cratch  cradle.— To  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  tell  a  secret,  carelessly  or  will- 
fully.   [cW/f></.]  — Bush  cat,  the  serval.    See  Seuval. 

Cat  (kilt),  V.  t.  [imp.  S:p.2>.  Catted;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Catting.]  (Xaut.)  To  bring  up  to  the  cathead;  as,  to 
cat  an  anchor.     See  under  Anchor.  Tottoi. 

Cat'a-  (kSt'a-).  [Gr.  Kard.'l  The  Latin  and  English 
form  of  a  Greek  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix  to  signify 
dnn-?i,  doicnward,  under,  against,  contrary  or  opposed  to, 
wholly,  completely  ;  as  in  ca/«clysni,  catarrh.  It  some- 
times drops  the  final  vowel,  as  in  c«/optric  ;  and  is  some- 
times rhaiiged  to  ciith-,  as  in  cfl/Aartic,  cathoWc. 

Cat'a-bap'tlst  1  kitt'il-bSp'tTst),  n.  [Pref.  cnta-  +  hnp- 
tist.  Set-  I;ai  1 1-.-I,]  {Ercl.)  One  who  opposes  baptism, 
especially  uf  inlants.     {Obs.l  Featlcy. 

II  GaVa-ba^Sion  (-bS'/.hun),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kara/Sa- 
o-ioi/.]     A  vault  under  the  altar  of  a  Greek  church. 
Gat'a-bi-Ot'iC  (-bt-ot'lk),  a.     See  under  Force. 
Cat'^a-caus'tiC  (-kas'ttk),  a.     [Pref.  cata-  -j-  cavstic.'] 
{Physics)  Relating  to,  or  liaving  the  properties  of,  a  caus- 
tic curve  formed  by  refiection.     See  Caustic,  a.    A'ichal. 
Gat'a-caus'tlc,  ?i.     (P/iysics)  A  caustic  curve  formed 
by  reflection  of  light.  Nichol. 

Cat'a-chre''sis  (kSt^a-kre'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kard- 
XpTjCTi?  misuse,  fr.  xaraxpi^crflat  to  misuse ;  Kara,  against 
4-  xP'io"^'"-  to  use.]  (PJirt.)  A  figure  by  which  one  word 
is  wrongly  put  for  another,  or  l>y  which  a  word  is  wrested 
from  its  true  signification  ;  as,  "To  take  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles."  Shak,  "  Her  voice  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a  sound."  Yonng. 
Gat'a-chres'tlc  (k3t'A-kr5s'tTk),  \  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
Cat'a-chres'tlc-al  (-tT-k«l),  1      in  the  manner  of, 

a  catachresis;  urested  from  its  natural  tense  or  form  ; 
forced  ;  far-fetched. —  Gat'a-Chres'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 
[A]  catachresiicat  and  improper  way  of  speaking.  Jer.  Ta'jlor. 
Cat'a-Clysm  (kSt'i-klTzra),  n.  [L.  catacJysmos,  Gr. 
KaTaK\v<TiJ.6<;,  from  KaTaKkv^eiv  to  dash  over,  inundate ; 
Kara,  downward,  against  -f-  icKv^etv  to  wash  or  dash  over  : 
cf.  F.  cataclysme.}  1.  An  extensive  overflow  or  sweep- 
ing flood  of  water  ;  a  deluge. 

2.  {Gcol.)  Any  violent  catastrophe,  involving  sudden 
and  extensive  changes  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Cat'a-clys'mal  (-klTz'mnl),  (  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cat'a-clys'mlc  (-kltz'mTk),  (      a  cataclysm. 
Cat'aclys'mist  (-mist),  v.    One  who  believes  that 
the  must  impel  taut  geological  phenomena  have  been  pro- 
duced by  cataclysms. 

Gat'a-comb  (kafa-kom),  n.  \lt.  catacomha.,  fr.  LL. 
cati'cnmha,  peril,  from  Gr.  Kara  downward,  down  -}- 
KVfx^r}  cavity.]  A  cave,  grotto,  or  subterraneous  place  of 
large  extent  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  —  commonly 
in  the  plural. 

^W^  The  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  ori^- 
naUy  to  the  tombs  under  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  m 
Rome.  The  most  celebrated  catacombs  are  those  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  snitposetl  to  have  been  the 
place  of  refuge  and  interinent  of  the  early  Christians ; 
those  of  Egyi>t,  extending  for  a  wide  distance  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cairo  ;  and  those  of  Paris,  in  abandoned  stone  quar- 
ries, excavated  under  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 

Gat'a-COUS'tlcs  (kiSt'a-kous'tTks  or  -koos'tlks),  n. 
[Pref.  cata-  -\-  acoustics:  cf.  F.  catacoustiqiir.'\  {Phys- 
ics) That  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds  (tr  echoi-s.     See  Acoustics.  Ifutton. 

Cata-di-op'tric  (Mlt-r.p'triU),  |  a.    [Pref.  cnia-^  di- 
Cat'a-dl-op'trlc-al  (-tiT-k(il).  1      optrir :  cf.  F.  cata- 
dioptri'pie.]     {Physics)  Pertaining  to,   produced  by,  or 
involving,  both  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light ;  as, 
a  catadiopiric  light.  Hviton. 

Cat'a-dl-Op'trics  f-trTks),  v.  The  science  which  treats 
of  catadioptric  phenomena,  or  of  the  use  of  catadioptric 
instruments. 

Gat'a-drome  fkSt'a-drom),  n.     [Gr.  Kardhpo^o^    race 
course  ;  Kara  down  -i-  5pd^05  course.]      1.  A  race  course. 
2.  (Mach.)  A  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy 
weights.  Franri.<!. 

Ga-tad'ro-mous  (kA-tSd'rfi-miis),  a.  [Gr.  Kard  down 
+  Sp6fj.o?  a  running.]  1.  (Bot.)  Hr.ving  the  lowest  in- 
ferior segment  of  a  pinna  nearer  the  rachis  than  the  low- 
est superior  one  ;  —  said  of  a  mode  of  brandling  in  fenis, 
and  opposed  to  anadromous. 


2.  {Zo'ol.)  Living  in  frenh  water,  and  going  to  the  eoa 
to  spawn  ;  ■ —  o)ipoM-d  to  anittlroinous,  ami  baid  of  the  eel. 

l!Cat'a-farco(kiit'a-151'ko),n.  [It.]  SeeC'ATAPALguii. 

Gat'a-falque'  (kit'i-taik'i,  n.  [K..  fr.  It.  catu/ukv, 
scalToid,  fnnc-ral  canopy;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  6p. 
cail<ij(ds'i,  riidahulso,  cadalso,  Pr.  cndafalc,  OF.  cha/uut. 
Cf.  HcAFFoij).]  A  temporary  structure  sonietimes  used 
in  the  funeral  solemnities  of  eminent  persons,  for  the 
public  exliibition  of  the  reniaius,  or  their  conveyance  to 
the  place  of  burial. 

Cat'ag-mat'lc  {k.^t^ag-mStTk),  a.  [Gr.  Karayfia  frac- 
ture, fr.  Karayi'yi'ai  to  break  in  pieces;  Kara  down -f- 
ayi'iirai  to  break  :  cf.  F.  calaymatique.^  {Med.)  Having 
the  quality  of  consolidating  broken  bones. 

Ca-ta'iazi  (ka^ta'yan),  n.  A  native  of  Cathay  or  China ; 
a  foreigner  ;  —  formerly  a  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

CaVa-lan  (kSt'a-lSn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Catalonia. 
—  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Catalonia  ;  also,  the  Ian* 
guagc  of  Catalonia. 

Catalan  furnace,  Catalan  forge  (J/c/*//.),  a  kind  of  furnace 
for  producing  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore.  It 
was  formerly  much  used,  esp.  in  Catalonia,  and  is  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Gat'a-lec'tlC  (kat';i-lEk'tTk),  a.  [L.  catalcrlims,  Gr. 
KaTaATjJCTtKOS  incomplete,  fr.  KaTaXr\yi:t,v  to  leave  otT ; 
Kara  down,  wholly  -f-  Aijyeic  to  stoj).]  1.  {Pros.)  Want- 
ing a  syllable  at  the  end,  or  terminating  in  an  imperfect 
foot ;  as,  a  catalectic  verse. 

2.  {Photog.  &  Chcrn.)  Incomplete;  partial;  not  af- 
fecting the  whole  of  a  substance.  Almey. 

Cat'a-lep'sy  fkSt'i-lPp'sy),       1  71.     [NL.      catahpsis^ 

II  Cat'a-lep'sls  (kai'd-ICi/sTs),  (  fr.  Gr.  KaraATjIi/i?  ft 
seizure,  fr.  KaraAa/x^aceic  to  seize  upon;  Kara  down  -y- 
Attfx/Jat'etf  to  take,  seize.]  {Med.)  A  sudden  sufipension 
of  sensation  and  volition,  the  body  and  limbs  preserving 
the  position  that  may  be  given  them,  while  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  continues. 

Gat'a-lep'tlc  (-lei/tTk),  a,  [Gr.  KaTakTiiniK6%.'\  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  catalepsy  ;  allected  with  cata- 
lepsy ;   as,  a  cataleptir  fit. 

11  Caral-lac'ta  (kai'ai-15k'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaTaKkduaciv.  See  Catallactics.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division 
of  Protozoa,  of  which  Magosphscra  is  the  type.  They 
exist  both  in  a  myxopod  state,  with  branched  pspudopo- 
dia,  and  in  the  form  of  ciliated  bodies  united  in  free, 
spherical  colonies. 

Cat^al-lac'tics  (-tTks),  n.  [Gr.  KaTa\Kd<T<TUv  to  ex- 
change ;  Kara  wholly  -f-  aAAdo-o-eii'  to  change.]  The 
science  of  exchanges,  a  branch  of  political  economy. 

Gat'a-lO-glze  (kat'A-lS-jiz),  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  cata- 
logue ;  to  register  ;  to  catalogiie.     [i?.]  Coles. 

Cat'a-lOgue  (k5t'a-15g;  115),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  catalogits, 
fr.  Gr.  KaTaXoyot;  a  counting  up,  list,  fr.  KajoXeyeiv  to 
count  up  ;  Kara  down,  completely  -|-  Ae'yeii'  to  say.]  A 
list  or  enumeration  of  names,  titles,  or  articles  arranged 
methodically,  often  in  alphabetical  order ;  as,  a  catalogue 
of  the  students  of  a  college,  or  of  books,  or  of  the  stars. 

Card  catalogue,  a  catalogue,  as  of  books,  having  each 
item  entereil  on  a  separate  card,  and  the  cards  arranged 
in  cases  by  subjects,  or  authors,  or  alphabetically.—  Cata- 
logue raiaonnft  (rS'zo-  nS'>  [F.],  a  catalogue  of  books,  etc., 
classed  according  to  their  subjects. 

Syn.  —  List ;  register ;  roll ;  record  ;  index  ;  schedide  ; 
enumeration  ;  inventory.    See  List. 

Cat^a-logue,  v.  l.  limp.  &  p.p.  Catalogited  (-logd  ; 
lir.) ;  p.  2>i:  &  vb.  n.  Cataloguing  (-ISg'Tiig).]  To  make 
a  list  or  catalogue  of  ;  to  insert  in  a  catalogue. 

The  most  innocent  acts  arc  ca^a/oyc^/ with  sins.     Wnl/'ole. 

Gat'a-log'uer  (-ISg'er),  n.  A  maker  of  catalogues ; 
esp.  one  skilled  in  the  making  of  catalogues. 

Ca-tal'pa  (ka-tSl'pA),  n.  [From  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Carolina,  where  Catesby  discovered  this  tree 
in  the  year  172C.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  and  East 
Indian  trees,  of  which  tlie  best  known  species  are  the 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  a  large,  ornamental  North  Ameri- 
can tree,  with  spotted  white  flowers  and  long  cylindrical 
pods,  and  the  C.  speciosa  of  the  Mississippi  valley;  — 
called  also  Indian  bean. 

Ca-tal'y-sis  (ka-taiT-sTs),  w.  /  pi.  Catalyses  (-sez). 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KaraAvo-t?  dissolution,  fr.  KaTaAuetf  to  de- 
stroy,   dissolve  ;    Kara  down,  wholly  -f-  Ai-eic  to  loose.] 

1.  Dissolution  ;  degeneration  ;  decay.     [^.] 

Sad  rataii/sis  and  declension  of  piety.  Evelyn. 

2.  {Cheni.)  {a)  A  process  by  which  reaction  occurs  in 
the  presence  of  certain  agents  which  were  formerly  be- 
lieved to  exert  an  influence  by  mere  contact.  It  is  now 
believed  that  such  reactions  are  attended  with  the  for- 
mation of  an  intermediate  compound  or  compounds,  so 
that  by  alternate  composition  and  decomposition  tlie 
agent  is  apparently  left  unchanged  ;  as,  the  cataly.tis  oi 
making  ether  from  alcohol  by  means  of  sulpliuric  acid  ; 
or  catali/sis  in  the  action  of  soluble  ferments  (as  diastase, 
or  ptyalin)  on  starch,     {b)  The  catalnic  force. 

Cat'a-ljrt'ic  (kSt'a-lTtTk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing, 
catalysis.    "  The  catalytic  power  is  ill  understood."    I've. 

Catalytic  force,  that  form  of  chemical  energy  formerly 
supposed  to  determine  catalysis. 

Cat'a-lyt'lc,  w.  {Chem.)  An  agent  employed  in  catal- 
ysis, as  platinum  black,  aluminium  chloride,  etc. 

Cat'a-ma-ran'  (kSt'a-ma-ran'^.  ;?.  [Tlie  native  East 
Indian   name.]      1.    A  ^^^^^~~'  ^~-=-. 

kind   of    raft   or   float,  =^  '"-^       ®^  a 

consisting    of    two    or    5-,^^'  .         "      . '\.-'--  '7 

more   logs  or  pieces  of    -  , 

wood  lashed    together,  ^f*  ^      '         >;^  "^= 

and  moved  by  paddle^  v  -T 

or    sails; — used   as    ■>  ,- 

surf  boat  and  for  otln  :    -         <^-  -  .  " 

purposes  on  the  coasts  ^^;^l^ 
of  the   East  and  West  ; 
Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica.   Modified  forms  are  Catanmrua. 
much  used  in  the  lumber 
regions  of  North  America,  and  at  life-saving  stations. 


use,    unite ,  rude,   full,   iip,   Qm  ; 
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pity ;     food,    ftfbt ;     out,   oil  \     Chair ;     go ;     sing 


ink ;     then,  thin ;     boN,     zb  =  z  in  azxire. 


CATAMENIA 

2.  Any  vessel  with  twin  Imlls,  whether  propelled  by 
sails  or  by  steam;  esp.^oue  of  a  class  of  double-huUed 
pleasure  boats  remarkable  for  speed. 

3.  A  kind  of  fire  raft  or  torpedo  boat. 

The  incpndiarv  rafts  prepared  bv  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  de- 
Btroviii"  the  French  flotilla  at  Boulojjue.  1SU4.  were  called  rnin- 
vtarans.  Am-jht. 

4.  A  quarrelsome  woman  ;  a  scold.     [CoUog.'^ 

il  Cat'a-me'ni-a  (kSt'a-me'nt-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
TO  KaTa^J.y}t■la.^}  {Meil.)  The  monthly  courses  of  women  ; 
menstrual  discbarges ;  menses. 

Gat'a-me'ni-al  (-"l),  «•  [Gr.  KaToju^i""?  monthly; 
Kard  down,  back,  again -r  ^i»jf  month.]  Pertaining  to 
the  catamenia,  or  menstrual  discharges. 

Cat'a-mlte  (k5t'a-mlt),  n,  [L.  C'fitam.itu.'i,  an  old 
form  of  Ganijmedes  Ganymede,  Gr.  rat-u/i^STj?.]  A  boy 
kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

Cat'a-mount  (-mount),  7?.  [Cal  -^mormt:  cf.  Sp. 
gato  montcs  mountain  cat.]  {Zool.)  The  couRar.  Applied 
also,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  tn  the  lynx. 

Cat'a-nad'ro-mous  (-n5d'r5-mus),  a.  [Gr.  Kara  down 
4-  avd  up  +  6p6|Uos  a  running,  course.]  {Zof>l.)  Ascend- 
ing and  descending  fresh  streams  from  and  to  the  sea,  as 
the  salmon  ;  anadromous.     [i?-] 

Cat'a-pasm  (k5t^a-paz'm),  ;;.  [Gr.  KaT«n-ao-^a,  fr. 
KaraTTddaeit'  to  besprinkle  ;  Kard  down,  wliolly  -p  TTaatreti' 
to  strew,  or  sprinkle.]  {Med.)  A  compound  medicnial 
powder,  used  by  the  ancients  to  sprinkle  on  ulcers,  to  ab- 
sorb perspiration,  etc.  Dimghson. 

Cat'a-pel'tlC  (kSt'a-pel'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to 
a  catapult. 

Cat'a-pet'al-ous  (kilt'a-p5t'rd-tis),  a.  \Vvef.  cata-  -J- 
petalous.']  {Bot.)  Having  the  petals  held  together  by 
stamens,  which  grow  to  their  bases,  as  in  the  mallow. 

Cat'a-phon'iC  (kit'a-fSn'Ik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  cat- 
aphonies  ;  catacoustic. 

Cat'a-phon'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  [Pref  catn- -{- phonics :  cf. 
F.  ciit-i phonique.']  {Physics)  That  branch  of  acoustics 
wlii.^i  treats  of  reflected  sounds  ;  catacoustics. 

Cat'a-phract  (kat'a-frSkt),  h.  [L.  cntaphmcfes,  Gr. 
KaTaifipaxTTjs,  fr.  KaTd(i)paxros  covered,  fr.  KaTttt^pao-o-ttv 
to  cover;  Kara  down,  wholly  +  ^pdcnrnv  to  inclose.] 

1.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  Defensive  armor  used  for  the  whole 
body  and  often  for  the  horse  also,  esp.  the  linked  mail  or 
scale  armor  of  some  eastern  nations. 

2.  A  horseman  covered  with  a  catapliract. 

Archers  and  slingers,  cataphracts,  and  spears.    2!iUon. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  armor  or  plate  covering  some  fishes. 
Cat'a-phract'ed  (kSfa^frMt'tSd),  a.     {ZoOl.)  Covered 

with  a  catapliract,  or  ai'mor  of  plates,  scales,  etc. ;  or 
with  tliat  which  corresponds  to  this,  as  homy  or  bony 
plates,  hard,  callous  skin,  etc. 

Cat'a-phrac'tic  (kat'a-frSk'tTk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  cataphract. 

Cat'a-phys'ic-al  (-fTz'T-knl),  a.  [Pref.  rata-  +  phijs- 
ical.}     Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature,     [-ft.] 

Snme  arti'^ts  .  .  .  have  ijiven  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  pile  of  fore- 
head which  13  unplL-asin?  and  cutcijiht/sical.  JJe  Quiiict>j. 

Cat'a-plasm  (kSt'a-plSz'm),  77.  [L.  cataplasm^  Gr. 
KaraTrKacixa,  fr.  /caTarrAdcrcren'  to  spread  over  ;  Kara 
down,  wholly  -(-  nKdcrtTeLV  to  form,  mold.]  (Med.)  A 
soft  and  moist  substance  applied  externally  to  some  part 
of  the  body  ;  a  poultice.  Durtt/lison. 

Cat'a-puce  (-pus),  n.     [F.]    (ffo/.)  Spurge.     [O^s.] 
Cat'a-pull   (kat'4-pult),  J(.      [L.  catapiilln,  Gr.   Kara- 
■jreAn]?,  prob.  from  Kara  down 
-f-    irdWeiv    to    shake,    hurl.] 

1.  (Mil.  Antiq.)  An  engine 
somewhat  resembling  a  mas- 
sive crossbow,  used  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  for 
throwing  stones,  arrows,  spears, 
etc. 

2.  A  forked  stick  with  elas-i 
tic  band  for  throwing  small 
Btone.s,  etc. 

Cat'a-ract  {kSt'i-rSkt),  v. 
[L.  cntiinirta.,  cntnrractrs,  a  w.iterfall,  Gr.  KaTapd^TTj^, 
icaTappdKTT)?,  fr.  icaTappTjyi^i'ai  to  break  down;  in  the 
passive,  to  fall  or  rush  down,  (of  tumors)  to  burst ;  Kara 
down-i-pTjyi^i'at  to  break.]  1.  A  great  fall  of  water  over 
a  precipice  ;  a  large  waterfall. 

2.  (Surg,)  An  opacity  of  tlie  crystalline  lens,  or  of  its 
capsule,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  tlie  rays  of  light 
and  impairs  or  destroys  the  siglit. 

3.  {Mach.)  A  kind  of  liy- 
draulic  brake  for  regulating 
the  action  of  pumping  engines 
and   other  machines  ;  —  some- 

•  times  called  dn.ihpnt. 

Cat'a-rac'tous    (k5t'a-r5k'- 

tn.s),  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  cat- 
aract in  the  eye  ;  affected  with 
cataract . 
Catarrh'  fki-tiirn,  n.    [L. 

Cfitarrhiis^  Gr.  KaTcippooc,  ta- 
Toppou?,  a  running  down, 
rheum,  fr.  Karappeii' ;  Kara 
down  4"  /"''*'  ^^  now.  Sec 
Stream.]  yM^d.)  An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  any  mu- 
cous membrane,  in  which  there 
are  conge.stion,  s\veUing,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  quantity 
and  qualitv  of  mucus  secreted ; 
as,  cotarrn  of  tJie  stomach  ;  c«- 
iarrh  of  the  bladder. 


Catapult. 


One  form  of  Cataract 
(.\fitrh.).  The  inove- 
iiieiit  4if  the  pifton  a 
U  rotrained  by  th«( 
remittance  the  cock  b 
rnnkoB  to  the  flow  ot 
the  hrjuid. 
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Ca-tarrll'al  (ki-tUr'al),  n.  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  attending,  catarrh  ;  of  the  nature  of  catarrh. 

Gafar-rhlne  (kat'a-rln  or  -rin),  n.  [Gr.  Kardoptc  with 
hanging  or  curved  nose ;  jcara  down  +  pi's,  ptfis,  nose.] 
(Zo'uL)  One  of  the  C'«^(?r/ima,  a  division  of  Quadrumaua, 
including  the  Old  World  monkeys  and  apes  which  have 
the  nostrils  close  together  and  turned  do\vnward.     See 

MONKXY. 

Ga-tarrh'ons  (kA-tar'HsV  a.     Catarrhal,     [i?.] 

Gat'a-Stal'tiC  (kJSt'A-stai'tlk),  «.  [Gr.  KaraoToATiKd?, 
fr.  KaTd(TT€\AeLV  to  check  ;  Kara  down,  wholly  +  trreA- 
Aetftoset.]  {Mai.)  Checking  evacuations  through  ab- 
tringeiit  or  styptic  qualities. 

II  Ca-tas'ta'-sis  (ka-tSs'ta-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kara- 
orao-ts,  fr.  KadiaTavai  to  set  in  order;  Kara  down -f- tord- 
vaL  to  place.]  1.  {Fhef.)  That  part  of  a  speech,  usually 
the  exordium,  in  which  the  orator  sets  forth  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  discussed. 

2.  {3Ied.)  The  state  or  condition  of  anything;  con- 
stitution ;  habit  of  body. 

Ga-tas'ter-ism  (kA-t5s'ter-Tz'm),  71.  [Gr.  Karaa-Tepi.- 
CT/xog,  fr.  Karaa-Tepi^eiv  to  place  among  the  stars.]  A  pla- 
cing among  the  stars ;  a  catalogue  of  stars. 

The  ctitastenstiis  of  Eratosthenes.  TTheu-dl. 

Ca-tas'trO-phe  (ka-tas'trt-ti!),  n.  [L.  cntastropha, 
Gr.  KaTfiffTpoi/tJ),  fr.  KaTaoTpe'^eti'  to  turn  up  and  down, 
to  overturn  ;  Kara  down  -\-  aTpit^eiv  to  turn.]  1.  An 
event  producing  a  subversion  of  the  order  or  system  of 
things ;  a  final  event,  usually  of  a  calamitous  or  disas- 
trous nature;  hence,  sudden  calamity ;  great  misfortune. 
The  strange  catastropfie  of  affairs  now  at  London.    Jip.  Burnet. 

The  most  horrible  and  portentou&ca(a&7roj//ie  that  nature  ever 
yet  saw.  Wouduard. 

2.  The  final  event  in  a  romance  or  a  dramatic  piece  ; 
a  denouement,  as  a  death  in  a  tragedy,  or  a  marriage  in 
a  comedy. 

3.  {Geol.)  A  violent  and  widely  extended  change  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as,  an  elevation  or  subsidence 
of  some  part  of  it,  effected  by  internal  causes.    Wkeicell. 

Gat'a-Stroph'ic  (kat'a-strSf'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  catastrophe.  B.  Powell. 

Ca-tas'tro-phlsm  (ka-tas'tro-ftz'm),  n.  {Geol.)  The 
doctrine  that  the  geological  changes  in  the  earth's  crust 
have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  action  of  violent  phys- 
ical causes  ;  — opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tmiformism. 

Ca-tas'tro-phist  (ka-t5s'trA-fTst),  n.  {Geol.)  One  who 
holds  the  theory  of  catastrophism. 

Ca-taw'ba  (ka-ta'ba),  71.  1-  A  well  known  light  red 
variety  of  American  grape. 

2-  A  light-colored,  sprightly  American  wine  from  the 
Catawba  grape. 

Ga-tawHbas  (k5-ta'baz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Catawba.  (Eih- 
nol.)  An  Appalachian  tribe  of  Indians  which  originally 
inhabited  the  regions  near  the  Catawba  river  and  tlie 
head  waters  of  the  Santee. 

Gafbird'  (kat'berd'),  n. 
{Galeoscoptes  Caroliiifti- 
sis)y  allied  to  the  mocking 
bird,  and  like  it  capable  of 
imitating  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  but  less  perfectly. 
Its  note  resembles  at  times 
the  mewing  of  a  cat. 

Gatlaoat'  (kst'bof),  n. 
{JVaut.)  A  small  sailboat, 
with  a  single  mast  placed 
as  far  forward  as  possible, 
carrying  a  sail  extended  by 
a  gaff  and  long  boom.  See 
Illiistratinn  in  Appendix. 

Gat'call'  (-k.al'),  n.    A 


{Zool.)  An  American  bird 


Catbird.   {%) 


ZIT"  In  America,  the  term  catarrh  Is  applied  esperially 
to  a  clironic  inflammation  of,  and  liypersecretion  fr<nn, 
the  meinbranf'Hof  the  nose  or  air  pashages  ;  in  England, 
to  an  acute  inflm-nza.  reHUlting  from  a  coKI,  and  attended 
with  rnn}:Ii.  thirtit,  lassitude,  and  watery  eyes;  also,  to 
the  cold  itnelf. 


sound  like  the  cry  of  a  cat,  such  as  is  made  in  playhouses 
to  express  dissatisfaction  with  a  play  ;  also,  a  small  shrill 
instrument  for  making  such  a  noise. 

T'pon  thcri?ingof  thecurtain,  I  was  very  much  surprised  ^vith 
the  great  consort  of  catcalls  which  was  exhibiltd-  A'lih^on. 

Gatch  (kSch  ;  224),  v.  t.  \imp.&p.  p.  Caught  (kat>. 
or  Catched  (kScht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Catchino.  Ctiirhcd 
is  rarely  used.]  [OE.  cnccheii^  OF.  cachier^  dialectic 
form  of  rhacier  to  hunt,  F.  chnsscr,  fr.  {assumed)  LL. 
captinre^  for  L.  captare^  v.  intens.  of  cnpere  to  take, 
catch.    See  Capacious,  and  cf.   Chase,  Case  a   box.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on  ;  to  seize,  especially  with  the  hand  ; 
to  grasp  (anything)  in  motion,  with  the  effect  of  holding ; 
as,  to  cfitck  a  ball. 

2.  To  seize  after  pursuing ;  to  arrest ;  as,  to  catch  a 
thief.    "They  pursued  .  .  .  and  caught  him."   Jndg.  i.  G. 

3.  To  take  captive,  as  in  a  snare  or  net,  or  on  a  liook  ; 
as,  to  catch  a  bird  or  fish. 

4.  Hence  :  To  insnare ;  to  entangle.  *'  To  catch  him  in 
his  words."  Mark  xii.  13. 

5.  To  seize  with  the  senses  or  the  mind ;  to  appre- 
hend ;  as,  to  cnfrh  a  melody.  "  Fiery  thoughts  .  .  . 
whereof  I  catch  the  issue."  Tennt/.ton. 

6.  To  rommunicate  to;  to  fasten  upon;  as,  the  fire 
caught  the  a^ljoining  building. 

7.  To  engage  and  attach  ;  to  please  ;  to  charm. 

Tlie  stxithing  arts  that  mtch  the  fair.         JJnjtlrn. 
B.  To  get  possession  of ;  to  attain. 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  throne.       S/mk. 

9.  To  take  or  receive  ;  csp.  to  take  by  sympathy,  con- 
tagion, infection,  or  exposure ;  as,  to  catcfi  tlio  spirit  of 
an  occasion ;  to  calcfi  the  measles  or  smallpox  ;  to  catch 
cold  ;  the  house  caught  fire. 

10.  To  come  upon  unexpectedly  or  by  surprise ;  to  find  ; 
as,  to  cnfrh  one  in  the  act  of  stealing. 

11.  To  reach  in  time  ;  to  come  up  with  ;  as,  to  catch  a 
train. 

To  catch  fire,  to  become  inflamed  or  ignited.  —  To  catch 
11,  to  get  a  scolding  t)r  beating;  tn  MuITcr  puiiiHliment. 
(f,'(y////r/.]  —  To  catch  one's  eyo,  to  attrart  (ine'H  notice.  — 
To  catch  one  up,  to  intcrrui)t  ciijiti'^u^^ly  while  spi'aking. 
[Colfn.j.]  "  Ynu  cnfrh  7lir  II  J)  sci  viry  shnrt."  Uickeiis.— 
To  cfttch  op,  tosnatcli;  to  take  npMuddenly. 


CATECHISE 

Gatcb  (kSch),  V.  7.     1.  To  attain  possession.     lObs."] 
Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catcft.  S/iuk. 

2.  To  be  held  or  impeded  by  entanglement  or  slight 
obstruction ;  as,  a  kite  catches  in  a  tree  ;  a  door  catches 
go  as  not  to  open. 

3.  To  take  hold  ;  as,  the  bolt  does  not  catch. 

4.  To  spread  by,  or  as  by,  infecting  ;  to  communicate. 

Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man  ?    Addrnm. 

To  catch  at.  to  attempt  to  seize  ;  to  be  eager  to  get  or 
u.se.  "  [To]  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subverting  tho 
state."  Addison.  —  To  catch  up  with,  to  come  up  with; 
to  overtake. 

Gatch,  71.     1.  Act  of  seizing;  a  grasp.  Kir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  caught  or  temporarily- 
fastened  ;  as,  the  catch  of  a  gate. 

3.  The  poi^ture  of  seizing  ;  a  state  of  preparation  to  lay 
hold  of,  or  of  watching  the  opportunity  to  seize;  as,  to- 
lie  on  the  catch.     [^Archaic']  Addison. 

The  common  and  the  canon  law  ...  lie  at  cntrh,  and  wait 
advantages  one  against  another.  T.  I-'ir/Ur. 

4.  That  which  is  caught  or  taken ;  profit ;  gain ;  es- 
pecially, the  whole  quantity  caught  or  taken  at  one  time  ; 
as,  a  good  catch  of  fish. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  bruins.  .*<htiL. 

5.  Something  desirable  to  be  caught,  esp.  a  liusband 
or  wife  in  matrimony.     [Colloq.]  Marnjat. 

6.  pi.  Passing  opportunities  seized ;  snatches. 

It  lias  been  writ  by  catches  with  many  intervals.    Locke. 

7.  A  slight  remembrance  ;  a  trace. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories.     Glanvill. 

8.  (Mus.)  A  humorous  canon  or  round,  so  contrived 
that  the  singers  catch  up  each  other's  words. 

Gatch'a-'ble  (-A-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  caught,  [i?.] 

Gatch'— ba'' sin  (-l>a's'n),  ?i.  A  cistern  or  vault  at  tlie^ 
point  where  a  street  gutter  discliarges  into  a  sewer,  to 
oatch  bulky  matters  which  would  not  pass  readily 
through  the  sewer.  Knight, 

Gatch'drain'  (-dranO»  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  along  th& 
side  of  a  hill  to  catch  the  surface  water ;  also,  a  ditch  at 
the  side  of  a  canal  to  catch  the  surplus  water. 

GatCh'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  catches. 

2.  {Baseball)  The  player  who  stands  behind  the  bats- 
man to  catch  the  ball. 

Catch'fly  (-fli').  "•  (.Sot.)  A  plant  with  the  joints  of 
the  stem,  and  sometimes  other  parts,  covered  with  a 
vjjicid  secretion  to  which  small  insects  adhere.  The 
species  of  Silene  are  examples  of  the  catchfly. 

Gatch'ing,  a.     l.  Infectious ;  contagious. 

2.  Captivating;  alluring. 

Gatch'lug,  71.    The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  hold  of. 

Catching  bargain  (Lair),  a  bargain  made  with  an  heir  ex- 
pei'taut  ior  the  purchase  of  his  expectancy  at  an  inade- 
quate price.  Bouvier. 

Gatch'-mead^OW  (-med'6),  n.  A  meadow  irrigated 
by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Gatch'ment  (-me nt),  n.  A  surface  of  ground  on  which, 
water  may  be  caught  and  collected  into  a  reservoir. 

Catch'pen-ny  (-pSn-nJ),  a.  Made  or  contrived  for 
getting  small  sums  of  money  from  the  ignorant  or  un- 
wary ;  as,  a  cat(hpev7)7/  book  ;  a  catchpenny  show.  —  n. 
Some  worthless  catchpenny  thing. 

Gatch'poU'  (kSch'pol  ),  n.  [OF.  ckacepol,  chaa'jiol.'l 
A  bailiff's  assistant.     \_Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Gatch'up  (kiSch'up),  Gat'sup  (k5t'.sup),  n.  [Proba- 
bly of  East  Indian  origin,  because  it  was  originally  a  kiud 
of* East  Indian  pickles.]  A  table  sauce  made  from  mush- 
rooms, tomatoes,  walnuts,  etc.     [Written  also  ketchup.^ 

Catch'wa'ter  (kSch'wa'ter),  V.  A  ditch  or  drain  for 
catching  water.     See  Catchdhain. 

Gatch''<?eea'  (-wed'),  "•    {Bot.)  See  Clea\'Ers. 

Catch'weight'  (-waf),  adv.  {Ilorsmieiug)  Without 
any  additional  weight;  without  being  handicapped;  as, 
to  ride  catchueight. 

Gatch'WOrd'  (-wftrd'),  «•  1-  Among  theatrical  per- 
formers, the  last  word  of  the  preceding  speaker,  which 
reminds  one  that  he  is  to  speak  next;  cue. 

2.  {Print.)  The  first  word  of  any  page  of  a  book  after 
the  first,  inserted  at  the  riglit  hand  bottom  comer  of  tlie 
preceding  page  for  the  assistance  of  the  reader.  It  is- 
seldom  used  in  modem  printing. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect ; 
as,  the  rntchirord  of  a  political  party,  etc. 

Calch^work'  (-wOrk')-.  "■  A  work  or  artificial  water- 
course for  throwing  water  on  lauds  that  lie  on  the  slopes 
of  hill.s  ;  a  catchdrain. 

Gate  (kat).  7!.     Food.     [Oh.'i.'l    See  Gates. 

Gat'e-Chet'Ic  (kSt'e-kPt'lk),  I  a.       [Or.    Ka.Tr\xt\7iK6<:. 

Gat'e-chetlc-al  (-T-k(d),        I      See  Catechise.]    Re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  in,  asking  questions  and  receiving- 
answers,  accoriling  to  the  ancient  manner  of  teacliiug. 
Socratea  introduced  a  cafechftiral  method  of  arguing.  Addison. 

Gat'0-chet'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  catechetical  manner ;, 
by  question  ami  answer. 

Gat'e  chet'lcs  (Tks),  ji.  The  science  or  practice  of 
instructing  I'y  i|iirstionB  and  answers. 

Gat'e-Chln  (kJlt'e-kTn  or  -chTn),  ?».  {Chem.)  One  of 
the  tannic  acids,  extracted  from  catccliu  as  a  white,, 
orystallino  substance;  —  called  also  caftchuic  acjrf,  and 
cafcrhniii. 

Oat'e-chl-sa'tlon  (kSt'c-kT-za'shun),  n.  [LL.  catcchi- 
safio.'\     The  act  nf  catechising. 

Gat'e-chlse  (kflt'e-klz),  v.  t.  [»;»;>.  &  p.  p.  Cate- 
chised (-kizd) ;  ;i.  pr.  &  vh.  v.  Catechising.]  [L.  cate- 
rhi.~arc^  (!r.  M<iTT)\tfcii',  etpiiv.  to  jeaTTjxft''  to  resound, 
sound  a  thing  into  one's  ears,  impress  itupon  one  by- 
word of  mouth  ;  Kara  -f-  r\\flv  to  sound,  ^>(ii  a  sound.} 

1.  To  instruct  by  aHkmg  qucBtions,  receiving  answers,. 
and  olfuring  explanations  and  corrections,  —  esp.  in  re- 
gard to  points  of  roligiouft  faith. 

2.  To  question  or  interrogate ;  to  examine  or  try  by 


file,  seofttOi   cftre,   ftm,    ttrm,   aek,   final,   f|U;     eve,   ^vent,   «&d,   fCrn,  recent;     Ice,  idea,  111;     old,   dbey,   Orh,   5dd; 
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qucBtions ;  —  BometiineB  witli  .1  view  to  reproof,  by  elicit- 
ing from  a  person  uiiBwers  wliich  condemu  his  own  con- 
duct, ^u'i/i. 

Cat'e-chl'ser  (kftt'e-ki'zer),  n.    One  who  cateohiscB. 

Cat'e-Chlsm  (-klz'm),  n.  [L.  caitchisiaus,  fr.  Gr. 
See  Catechlse.]  1.  A  form  of  inetruution  by  lueana  of 
questions  and  answers. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  Binnmary  of  principles,  espe- 
cially of  religious  doctrint*,  reduced  to  the  form  of  ques- 
tiona  and  answers. 

Tlio  JfWH,  oven  till  Iliis  day,  Im-c  tlu-ir  rntirhlsms.    Honker. 

The  Larger  Catechlam,  The  Shorter  Catechism.  See  H'^,;^- 
miii.Klcr  A.s.\riiililij,  under  Assemuly. 

Gat'e-chls'mal  (-ktz'nw/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cateehiHm  ;  having  the  form  of  questions  and  answers; 
cateehetieal. 

GaVe-chist  (kat'f-kTst),  n.  [h.  catechista^  fr.  Gr.] 
One  who  instructs  by  iiuestiou  and  answer,  especially 
in  religious  matters. 

Cat'e-chls'Uc  (-kTs'tik),     )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Cat'e-Chls'tlc-al  (-tl-kfd),  (  catechist  or  to  a  c-ate- 
iliiHui.  Dr.  n.  More. 

Cat'e-chlze  (kat'^-kiz),  v.  t.   _See  Catechise. 

Gat'e-chu  (kat'e-ku  or  -elm),  n.  [See  Cashoo.] 
{Clti'in.)  A  dry,  brown,  astringent  extract,  obtained  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  tlie  Acacia  catec/iUy  and 
several  other  plants  growing  in  India.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names 
terra  jnponiciiy  cutcli^  gmiihier^  etr.        Vre.     l)uv(jlisov. 

Gat'e-Chu'ic  (kSt'e-ku'Tk  or  -chu'tk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catechu  or  its  derivatives.     See  Catechin. 

GaVe-Chu'men  (kat'e-ku'meu),  n.  [L.  aifpchume- 
nns,  Gr.  Kanjxoi'juci'o?  instructed,  from  Karr/xeii/.  See 
Catechise.]  (EccI.)  One  who  is  receiving  rudimentary 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  a  neophyte ; 
in  tlie  primitive  churcli,  one  otWcially  recognized  as  a 
Cliristian,  and  admitted  to  instruction  preliminary  to 
admission  to  full  membership  in  the  church. 

Gate-chu'iuen-ate  (-ilt),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  catechumen  or  tlie  time  during  which  one  is  a  cate- 
chumen. 

Cat'e-chu-menl-cal  (-kG-m5n'T-knI),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catt-rhumens;  as,  caterhwnenical  instructions. 

Gat'e-chu'men-lst,  n     A  catechumen.    Bp.  Morton. 

Oate-gor  e-mat'lc  (-gSr'e-mXt'tk),  n.  [Gr.  Karn- 
yoprjixa  predicate.  See  Categohy.]  {Logic)  Capable  of 
being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term  ;  —  said  of  a  word. 

Cat'e-gor'lc-al"(k5t'c-g5r'I-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  category. 

2.  Not  hypothetical  or  relative ;  admitting  no  condi- 
tions or  exceptions  ;  declarative  ;  absolute  ;  positive  ;  ex- 
press ;  as,  a  categorical  proposition,  or  answer. 

T!ic  ScripturcBj  hy  ti  mtiltitiuic  of  rtifef/firicaJ  and  intelM^iblt? 
decisiniiP,  .  ,  .  (liBtint:iiisli  between  tlio  things  seen  and  tenipn- 
nil  and  those  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  /.  J'nylor. 

Gat'e-gor'lc-al-ly,  adv.  Absolutely ;  directly ;  ex- 
pressly ;  positively  ;  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 

Gat'e-gor'lc-al-ness,  v.  The  quality  of  being  cate- 
gorical, positive,  or  absolute.  A.  Mari-ell. 

Gat'e-go-rist  {kSt'e-go-rTst),  n.  One  who  inserts  in  a 
category  or  list ;  one  who  classifies.  Emerson. 

Cat'e-go-rlze  (kSt'e-go-rlz),  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  cate- 
gory or  list;  to  class;  to  catalogue. 

Gat'e-go-ry  (kSt'e-go-rJ),  n.  /  p^  Cateooeies  C-riz). 

[L.  catcgoria^  Gr.  Karrfyopia,  fr.  Karriyopelv  to  accuse, 
affirm,  predicate  ;  Kara  down,  against  -f-  ayopeueic  to 
harangue,  assert,  fr.  ayopa  assembly.]  1.  (Logic)  One 
of  the  highest  classes  to  which  the  objects  of  knowledge 
or  thought  can  be  reduced,  and  by  which  they  can  be 
arranged  in  a  system ;  an  ultimate  or  undeconiposable 
conception  ;  a  predicament. 

The  rategories  or  predicaments  —  the  former  a  Greek  word, 
tlie  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the  Latin  langnii^e  —  were 
intended  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  us  an  enumenttion  of 
all  things  capable  of  being  named;  an  enumeration  by  the 
minima  genera,  i.  e.,  the  most  extensive  classes  into  whieli 
things  could  be  distributed.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Class;  also,  state,  condition,  or  predicament;  as, 
we  are  both  in  the  same  categonj. 

There  is  in  modern  literature  a  wliole  class  of  writer'*  stand- 
ing within  the  same  catcijonj.  De  (Jtiiticr;/. 

Oat'el(kat'fl),  n.   [See  Chattel.]   Property ;  — often 
used  by  Chaucer  in  contrast  with  rent,  or  income. 
"  For  loss  of  catet  may  recovered  be, 
But  loss  of  tyme  shendeth  us,"  quod  he.    Chaucer. 

Cat'e-lec'tr(Mle(k5t'e-iek'trod),Ti.  [Pref.  cata-  +  elec~ 
tro'le.^  (P/ii/sics)  The  negative  electrode  or  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  Faraday. 

Gat'e-lec'tfo-ton'Ic  (-trA-tSn'Tk),  a.  {Physiol.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  characterized  by,  catelectrotonus. 

II  Gat'e-Iec-trot'o-nus  (ksVe-iek-trSt'i-nus),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kara  down  -|-  -jjAeKTpoi'  (see  Electro-)  -f-  toi'oc 
tone.]  {Physiol.)  The  condition  of  increased  irrita- 
bility of  a  nerve  in  the  region  of  the  cathode  or  negative 
electrode,  on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it. 

II  Ca-te'na  (k4-te'ni  or  kSt'e-n4),  n. ;  pi.  Caten.t: 
(-ne).  [L.,  a  chain.]  A  chain  or  series  of  things  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

I  have  ...  in  no  case  sought  to  construct  those  ratense  of 
names,  which  it  seems  now  the  fashion  of  commentators  to 
link  together.  C.  J.  KUicott. 

Cat'e-na-rv  (kat'e-nS-ry),  )  a.     [L.   catpnan't/s, 

Cat'O-na'rl-an  (kSt'e-na'rT-rfn),  (  fr.  catena  a  chain. 
See  Chain.]  Relating  to  a  chain ;  like  a  chain ;  as,  a 
catenary  curve. 

Cat'e-na-ry,  n.;  pi.  CATENARiEf?  (-rTz).  {Genm.)  The 
curve  formed  by  a  rope  or  chain  of  uniform  density  and 
perfect  flexibility,  hanging  freely  between  two  points  of 
suspension,  not  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

Cat'e-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Catenated  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.   Catenatiiio.]     [L.  catenatiis,  p,  p.  of 


Caterpillar  of  Swallowtnil  IJiittcrfly  (y^ajjiVio 
asterias).    Nat.  size. 


catenare,  fr.  catena  chain.  Sep  Chain.]  To  connect,  in 
a  serieH  of  links  or  titts  ;  to  chain.  K.  Darwin. 

Cat'e-na'tlon(kitt/e-nri'Mliun),7K  {h.  cate7iatio.']  Con- 
nection of  links  or  union  of  parts,  as  in  a  chain  ;  a  regular 
or  r'onnected  sericH.    Sec  Concatenation.  Sir  'J'.  lirunnc. 

Ga-ten'U-late  (ka-tei/lj-lut),  a.  \L.  catenula,  dim. 
of  c<itr7ia  chain.]     1.  Consihting  of  litihr  links  or  chains. 

2.  {Ziiul.)  Chainlike  ; —Kaid  both  ul  color  nntrku  and 
of  indentations  when  arranged  like  the  links  of  u  chain, 
as  on  shells,  etc. 

Ga'ter  (ka'ter),  n.  [OE.  catour  purchaser,  caterer, 
OF.  acator,  fr.  neater^  F.  achcter,  to  buy,  ])rovide,  fr. 
LL.  accaptare  ;  L,  ad  ■}-  capture  to  strive,  to  seize,  in- 
tens.  of  capere  to  take,  seize.  Cf.  Acateu,  Capacious.] 
A  provider;  a  purveyor  ;  a  caterer.     l<>/i.<:.J        C/iaitccr. 

Ca'ter,  v.  ?:.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Catereu  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cateuino.]  [From  Cater,  7^.]  1.  To  provide 
food  ;  to  buy,  procure,  or  prepare  provisions. 

[lie]  providently  caters  for  the  fii>arrow.  .S//«t. 

2.  By  extension  :  To  supply  what  is  needed  or  desired, 
as  tlieatricul  or  musical  entertainments  ;  —  followed  by 
/or  or  to. 

Ga'ter,«.     [F.  rjuntre  fmir.]    The  four  of  cards  or  dice. 

Ga'ter,  c  t.     To  cut  diagoually.      l<>hs.'\         llnlliwrll. 

Gat'e-ran  (kJlt'e-rSn),  n.  [Gael,  ceathnrnac/i.  Cf. 
Kern  an  Irish  foot  soldier.]  A  Highland  robber;  a  kind 
of  irregular  soldier.     [.S'o^]  .S'(V  W.  Sraft. 

C&'tei-COX'neted  (ka'ler-kor'nerd  or  kSfer-),  a.  [Cf. 
Cater  to  cut  diagonally.]     Diagonal.     [_Colloq.] 

Ca'ter— cous'in  (ka'ter-kuz''n),  71.  A  remote  relation. 
See  (JUATEii-rousiN.  Shak. 

Ca'ler-er  (ka'ter-er),  Ji.     One  who  caters. 

Tlio  little  fowls  in  the  air  have  God  for  their  provider  and 
ca  !i:ri:r.  S/iellmi. 

Ga'ter-esS,  «■     A  woman  who  caters.  Milton. 

Cat'er-pil'iar  (kat'er-pll'ler),  n.  [OE.  catyrpel,  cor- 
ru]ited  fr. 
OF.  chate- 
pelouse,  or 
caie  pelue, 
fr.  c/iate,  F. 
chattey  she- 
cat,  fern,  of 
chat,  \j.  ca- 

tifs  -f-  L.  pilos7i3  hairy,  or  F.  j)elu  hairy,  fr.  L.  pilns  hair. 
See  Cat,  and  Pile  hair.]  1.  {Zool.)  The  larval  state  of  a 
butterfly  or  any  lepidopterous  insect ;  sometimes,  but  less 
commonly,  the  larval  state  of  other  insects,  as  the  saw- 
flies,  which  are  also  called  false  caterpillars.  The  true 
caterpillars  have  three  pairs  of  true  legs,  and  several 
pairs  of  abdominal  fleshy  legs  (prolegs)  armed  with 
hooks.  Some  are  hairy,  otliers  naked.  They  usually  feed 
on  leaves,  fruit,  and  succulent  vegetables,  being  often 
very  destructive.  Many  of  tliein  are  popularly  called 
worms,  as  the  cutworm,  caidierworm,  army  worm,  cot- 
ton worm,  silkworm. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Scorpim-ns,  with  pods 
resembling  caterpillars. 

Caterpillar  catcher,  or  Caterpillar  eater  (Zoo?.),  a  bird 
beliMiK'ni'^  tit  the  family  of  Shrikes,  which  tci-ds  on  cater- 
pilhirs.  Tlir  name  is  also  given  t'>  ficvcral  dtlicr  birds.  — 
Caterpillar  hunter  (ZooL),  any  species  of  beetles  of  the 
gpims  I'ullnsi-ma  and  other  allied  genera  of  the  family 
C<iriihid.i\  which  feed  babitually  upon  caterpillars. 

Gat'er-waul  (--val),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caterwauled 
(-wald) ;  p.  pjr.  &  i-b.  n.  CATERWAULING.]  [Cut  -)-  uaul, 
jvatrly  to  cry  as  a  cat.]  To  ci-y  as  cats  in  rutting  time  ; 
to  make  a  harsh,  offensive  noise.  Coleridge. 

Gat'er-waul,  n.     A  caterwauling. 

Cat'er-waul'ing,  n.  The  cry  of  cats;  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreenhle  noise  or  cry  like  the  cry  of  cats.  Shak. 

Ca'ter-y  (ka'ter-J).  "•  [See  Cater,  n.]  The  place 
where  provisions  are  deposited.     [Obs.'] 

Gates  (kats),  71.  pi.     [Cf.  AcATEs,  and  see  Cater,  j?.] 
Provisions;  food;  viands;  especially,  luxurious  food;  deli- 
cacies ;  dainties.  Shak. 
Cates  for  which  Apicius  could  not  pay.         Churchill. 
Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon's  best  spilth.    R.  Drowniwj. 

Cat'— eyed'  (kattdO,  "■  Having  eyes  like  a  cat  ; 
hence,  able  to  see  in  the  dark. 

Cal'iall''  (-f-vl')'  "•  {^'aut.)  A  rope  used  in  hoisting 
the  anclior  to  the  cathead.  Totten. 

Gat'tish'  (kSt'fTsh'),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to 
various  species  of 
siluroid  fishes ;  as, 
the  yellow  cut 
(Amiui-iis  7iafa- 
lis);  the  bli7ld  cat 
{Gronias  7iigrila- 
bi-us)]  the  7n>/d 
cat  {Pilodictis  oli- 
varis)-y  the  stone 
cat  {Notiirus  jta- 
ims)\  the  sea' cat  {Arius  felis),  etc.  This  name  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  wolf  fish.     See  Bullhead. 

Cat'gur  (kSt'gut'),  ".  [Cat-^rW't.^  1.  A  cord  of 
great  toughness  made  from  the  intestines  of  animals,  esp. 
of  sheep,  used  for  strings  of  musical  instruments,  etc. 

2.  A  sort  of  linen  or  canvas,  with  wide  interstices. 

Cath'a-rlne  wheel'  (kath'a-rin  hwel').  See  Cathe- 
rine wheel. 

Cath'a-rist  (-rT.stl.  n.  [LL.  catharisfOy  fr.  Gr.  Koflapd? 
clean,  pure.]  One  aiming  at  or  pretending  to  a  greater 
purity  of  life  than  others  about  him; — applied  to  per- 
sons of  various  sects.     See  Albigenses. 

Gat'-harp'in  (kSt'harp'in),  71.     See  Cat-harping. 

Cat' -harp' ing,  n.  {Xant.)  One  of  the  short  ropes  or 
iron  cramps  used  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  toward  the  masts 
so  as  to  give  freer  sweep  to  the  yards. 

II  Ga-thar'sls  (ka-thar'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KiBafxTi^. 
See  Cathartic]  {Med.)  A  natural  or  artificial  purga- 
tion of  any  passage,  as  of  the  mouth,  bowels,  etc. 


Catfish  {Amiurvs  catris). 


Oa-thar'tic  fkA-thar'tTk),  1  rt.    [Gr.  ifoflaprtKo?,  fr.  ko- 

Ca-thar'tlc-al  (-tf-k'/l),  \  0aipttv  to  cleaune,  Ir. 
KoBapo^  pure;  akin  to  K.  chaste.']  1.  (-V«f/.)  Cleansing 
the  btjwelM  ;  promoting  evaijuations  by  htool ;  purgative. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  purgative  principle  of  senna, 
as  rathartic  acid. 

Oa-thar'tlc,  h.  [Gr.  KoflapriK^.]  {Med.)  A  medicine 
that  promotes  alvinc  discharges;  a  purge;  a  purgative 
of  moderate  activity. 

Z-Sr '  The  cathaTlica  are  more  encrcetic  and  certain  in 
action  than  the  laxativc.i,  which  simply  increase  the  tend- 
ency to  alvine  evjicuation  ;  and  are  less  powerful  and 
irritant  than  the  drastic  pur^^es,  whicli  cause  profuHe,  re- 
peated, and  watery  evacuations. 

—  Ca  thar'tlc-al-ly, '/(/'. —  Cathar'tlc-alness,  n. 

Ca  thar'tin  (tlni,  w.    (Chr/n.)  '1'Im-  i-m-r,  purgative 

priu'  ijili-  ol  hi-nna.    It  is  a  glucosiiie  uitli  the  properties  of 
a  weak  acid  ;  —  called  al^o  cathartic  acid,  and  calluirtina. 

Ca-thay'  (kfl^tiia').  ».     China  ;  —  an  old  name  for  the 
Celestial  Empire,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Marco 
Polo  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tartar  name  for  North 
China  {Khitai,  the  country  of  the  Khitans). 
Better  llfty  years  of  Europe  than  acyele  of  Cathaij.   Tmnuton. 

CatTiead'  (kat'hCd'),  "■  {Naut.)  A  projecting  piece 
of  tiuiber  or  iron  near  tho  bow  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the 
anchor  is  hoisted  and  secured. 

1:  Cath'e-dra  (k^th'f-dri  or  ki-the'dril),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaBthpa  seat.  Sec  Chair.]  The  official  cliair  or  throne 
of  a  bisliop,  or  of  any  person  in  high  authority. 

Ex  cathedra  [L.,  from  the  chairj,  in  the  exerclBe  of  one's 
office  ;  with  authority. 

The  Vatican  Council  declares  that  the  Pope  is  infallible 
"  when  he  speaks  c-r  cathedra."      Addis  if  Amvld's  Cath.  Diet. 

Ca-the'dral  (ku-tlie'drwl),  n.  [LL.  cathedraiis  (sc. 
ecclesia) :  cf.  F.  cat/udrulc.  See  Cathedra.]  The  prin- 
cipal church  iu  a  diocese,  bo  called  because  in  it  the 
bishop  has  liis  ofQcial  chair  {cathedra)  or  throne. 

Ca-the'dral,  u.     [LL.  cathedralis  :  cf.  F.  cathtdraLI 

1.  r<rt:iinjn[,'  to  the  head  church  of  a  diocese;  as,  a 
citthcdrn!  clmrcli ;  cathedral  service. 

2-  Em.anatiiig  from  the  chair  of  office,  as  of  a  pope  or 
bishop ;  official ;  authoritative. 

Now,  what  solemnity  can  be  more  required  for  the  pope  to 
make  a  cathedral  determination  ol  an  article  !  ./cr.  Tatjlor. 

3.  Resembling  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ;  as,  cathedral 
walks.  Pope. 

Cath'e-dral'ic  (kSth'e-drSlTk).  a.     Cathedral.     [R.'] 

Cath'e-dra  ted  (-dra'ted),  «.  [From  Cathedra.]  Re- 
lating to  the  chair  or  office  of  a  teacher.     [01}S.'\ 

Cath'e-retlc  (k5th'e-r?t'Tk),  n.  [Gr.  Ka0a.i.p(TtK6%,  fr. 
KaQaip^lv  to  bring  down  or  raze  ;  Kara  down  -\-  aipiiv  to- 
take.]  {Med.)  A  mild  kind  of  caustic  used  to  reduce 
warts  and  other  excrescences.  Dvvglison. 

Cath'er-lne  wheel'  (kSth'er-Tn  hwel')-  [So  called 
from  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  who  is  represented 
with  a  it7iee/,  iu  allusion  to  her  martyrdom.]  1.  {Goth. 
Arch.)  Same  as  Rose  window  and  Wheel  window. 
Called  also  Catherine-uheel  window. 

2.  {Pyrotechny)  A  revolving  piece  of  fireworks  resem- 
bling in  form  the  window  of  the  same  name.  [Written 
also  Catharine  leheel.'] 

Cath'e-ter  (kath'e-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaOe-njp  a  thing 
let  down  or  put  in,  catheter,  fr.  KoBUvai  to  send  down, 
to  let  down  ;  Kara.  -\-  Uvai  to  send.]  {Med.)  The  name  of 
various  instruments  for  passing  along  mucous  canals,  esp. 
applied  to  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  1ntro<luced  into 
the  bladder  through  the  urethra  to  draw  off  the  urine. 

Eustachian  catheter.  See  under  Eustachian.  —  Prostatic^, 
catheter,  one  adapted  for  passing  an  enlarged  prostate. 

Cath'e-ter-Ism(k3th'e-ter-Tz'm),  I  n.      {Med.)     The 

Cath'e-ter-1-za'tlon  (-I-za'shun),  i  operation  of  in- 
troducing a  catheter. 

Cath'e-ter-Ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Catheteh- 
IZED  (-Izd) ;  ;*.  pr.  &  vb.  ?i.  Catheteeizing.]  {Med.)  To 
operate  on  with  a  catheter.  Duuglison. 

Cath'e-tom'e-ter  (kSth'e-tSm'e-ter),  71.  [From  Gr. 
Kd6€To<;  vertical  height  -f-  -meter.']  An  in- 
strument fur  the  accurate  measurement 
of  small  differences  of  lieight ;  esp.  of  the 
differences  in  the  height  of  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  two  columns  of  mercury  or  other 
fluid,  or  of  the  same  column  at  different 
times.  It  consists  of  a  telescopic  leveling 
apparatus  ((7),  which  slides  up  or  do":vn  a 
perpendicular  metallic  standard  very  fine- 
ly graduated  (66).  The  telescope  is  raised 
or  depressed  in  order  to  sight  tiie  objects 
or  surfaces,  and  tlie  differences  in  vertical 
height  are  thus  shown  on  the  graduated 
standard.     [Written  also  kuthetoineter-l 

II  Gath'e-tUS  (kSth'f-tiis).  n-.  /  pi. 
Catheti  (-ti).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KdOtro^  a  per- 
pendicular line,  fr.  Ka^ero?  let  do\vn,  fr. 
KaOUfat.  See  Catheter.]  {Grom.)  One 
line  or  radius  falling  perpendicularly  on 
another ;  as,  the  catheti  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  that  is,  the  two  sides  that  in- 
clude the  right  angle.  Barlow. 

Cath'ode  t  kath'od).  n.  [Gr.  KaSoSos  de- 
scent; /cara  down +656?  way.]  {Physics) 
The  part  of  a  voltaic  battery  by  which  E^SS&S^^ 
the  electric  current  leaves  substances  Cathetometer. 
through  which  it  passes,  or  the  surface  ^  cggg .  ^  u,. 
at  wliich  the  electric  current  passes  out  vided  scale : 
of   the   electrolyte;    the   negative    pole;      <■/  Horizontal 

—  opposed  to  a7wde.  Faraday.       telescope. 
Cathode  ray  (/"A '/.<.),  a  kind  of  ray  generated  at  the  cath- 
ode in  a  vacuum  tube,  by  the  electrical  discharge. 

Ca-thod'Ic  (ka-thfid'Tk),  rt.  {Physiol.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  centrifugal,  or  efferent,  course  of  the  nervous 
influence.  Marshall  JIall. 

Gat'-hole'  (kSt'hol'),  n.    (Xaut.)  One  of  two  small 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   tip,   dm  j     pity;     food,   fo'ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     t?ien,   thin;     boN;     zli  =  z  in  azure. 


CATHOLIC 

holes  aatem,  above  the  gunrooiu  ports,  through  which 
hawsprs  may  be  passed. 

Cath'0-liC  (kSth'o-lTk),  a.  [L.  cnf/ioliais,  Gv.  KaBoKi- 
Kos.  iiitivt'is;il,  ^f  iiei-al ;  Kara  down,  whuUy  —  o-^o?  vvliole, 
probably  akin  to  E.  solid:  cf.  F.  cotholique.'}  1.  Univer- 
sal or  general ;  as,  the  catholic  faith. 

Men  of  other  couiitries  [came]  to  bear  their  part  in  so  preat 
and  catholic  a  war.  .S"ut/u!i. 

^W^  This  epithet,  wliich  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
Christian  church,  or  its  faith,  is  claimed  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  belong  especiaUy  to  their  church,  and  iu  popular 
usage  is  so  limited. 

2.  Not  narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted;  liberal; 
as,  catholic  tastes. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  as,  the  Catholic  emancipation  act. 

Catholic  epistleB.  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  are 
addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particular 
church  ;  being  tliose  of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John. 

Gath'O-llc,  n.  1.  A  person  who  accepts  the  creeds 
which  are  received  in  common  by  all  parts  of  the  ortho- 
dox Christian  church. 

2.  Aji  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a  Ro- 
raau  Catholic. 

Old  CathoUcB.  the  name  assumed  in  1870  by  members  of 
the  Romaii  Catholic  church,  who  denied  the  ecumenical 
character  of  the  Vatican  CouncU.  and  reje-^ted  its  decrees, 
esp.  that  concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  as  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  Catholic  faith. 

Ca-thOl'i-cal  (ka-thol'T-kol),  a.    Catholic.     [06.^.] 

Ca-thol'i-clsm    C-sTz'm),   n.      [Cf.    F.    catholicisme.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  catholic  or  universal ; 
catholicity.  J''r.  Taylor. 

2.  Liberality  of  sentiment ;  breadth  of  view. 

3.  The  faith  of  the  whole  orthodox  Christian  church, 
or  adlierence  thereto. 

4.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churcli,  or  adlierence  tliereto. 

Cath'0-llC'i-ty  (kath'6-lTs'T-ty),  v.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  beinp;  catholic  ;  universality. 

2.  Liberality  of  sentiments ;  Catholicism. 

3.  Adherence  or  conformity  to  the  sy.stem  of  doctrine 
lield  by  all  parts  of  the  orthodox  Christian  church  ;  the 
doctrine  so  held  ;  orthodoxy. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Ca-thol'I-cize  (ka-thSl'I-sizK  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  to 
become  catholic  or  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Cath'0-lic-ly  (kath'S-lIk-ly),  adv.  In  a  catholic  man- 
ner ;  generally  ;  universally.  Sir  L.  Can/. 

Cath'o-lic-hess,  ».  The  quality  of  being  catholic; 
universality ;  catholicity. 

Ca-Uiol'i-COn  (ka-th51'T-kon),  71.  [Gr.  «o0oAiko?,  nent. 
KaeoAtKor,  universaL  See  Cathouc]  {Med.)  A  remedy 
for  all  diseases;  a  panacea. 

llCa-thol'i-cos(-ki5s),7i.  [NL.  See  Catholic]  (Eccl.) 
The  spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  who  resides 
at  Etchmiadzin,  Russia,  and  has  ecclesiastical  jnrisdic- 
tion  over,  and  consecrates  the  holy  oil  for,  the  Armenians 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  including  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantmople,  Jerusalem,  and  Sis. 

rirf^  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ia  the  civil  head 
of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey. 

Cat'l-li-na'xi-an  (kSt'T-lT-na'rT-an),  n.  [L.  Catilinn- 
rjf'.«.]  Pertaining  to  Catiline,  the  Roman  conspirator; 
resembling  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

GaVl-on  (k5tt-5n),  n.  [Gr.  Kara,  downward  -+-  Iojv 
going,  j>.  pr.  of  livai  to  go.]  (Chem.)  An  electro-posi- 
tive substance,  which  in  electro-decomposition  is  evolved 
at  the  cathode  ;  — opposed  to  anion.  Faraday. 

Catldn  (kSfkin),  n.  [Cat  -f-  -kiji.^  {Bot.)  An  ament ; 
a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  slender  axis 
with  many  unisexual  apetalous  flowers  along  its  sides,  as 
in  the  willow  and  poplar,  and  (as  to  the  stauiinate  flow- 
ers) in  the  chestnut,  oak,  hickory,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  cat's  tail.     See  Jllnsl.  of  Ament. 

Gatlike'  (-likO,  «•    Like  a  cat ;  stealthily  ;  noiselessly. 

Catling  (ding),  n.  {Cat  +  -ling.']  1.  A  little  cat ; 
a  kitten.     *'  Cat  nor  catling.^^  Dnimmond. 

2.  Catgut ;  a  catgut  string.     [7?.]  Shuk. 

3.  {Surg.)  A.  double-edged,  sharp-pointed  dismember- 
ing knife.     [Spelt  al.no  ratlin.]  Crabb. 

Catlln-lte  (kSt'lTn-it),  n.  [From  George  Callin,  an 
Auiericaii  traveler.]  A  red  clay  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
reginn.  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  pipes. 
Cat'nlp'  (kiit'nTp'),  I  «•  {Hot.)  A  well-known  plant  of 
Cat'mmt'  (-mTnf),  (  tlie  ^tiuusNepeta^X.Cntaria), 
somewhat  like  mint,  having  a  strong  scent,  and  some- 
tiuies  used  in  mediiinc.  It  is  so  called  because  cats  have 
a  peculiar  fondnesB  for  it. 

Cat'0-ca-thar'tic  (k5t'o-k3,-thar'tTk'),  n.  [Gr.  Kara* 
down  -}-  Ka(?apTiK05  serving  to  purge.  See  Cathartic] 
(iV"/.)  A  remedy  that  purges  by  alvine  discharges. 

Ca-tO'nl-an  (kS-to'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Catnnianns.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  stem  old  Roman,  Cato 
the  Censor  ;  severe  ;  inflexible. 
Oat'  O'  nine'  tails'.  See  under  Cat. 
Ca-top'ter  (ka-top'terj,  Ca-top'tron  (-trSn"),  n.  [Gr. 
KaTOTTTpoi/  mirror,  fr.  kutotitos  visible.]  A  reflecting  op- 
tical glass  or  instrument ;  a  mirror.     yOhx.] 

Ca-top'trlc  fki-trjf/trik),  \a.     fGr.  (caToirrpiKii^.     See 
Ca-top'tlic-al(-trT-krtl),   )       Catoptkh.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  catoptrics  ;  produced  by  reflection. 

Cttoptrlc  light,  a  light  in  which  the  rays  are  concen- 
trated Ijy  reflectors  into  a  beam  visible  at  a  diHtance. 

0a-t0p'trlC8  (kA-tSp'trTks),  71.  [Cf.  F.  catnptriqve. 
See  Catoi-tiuc]  {Physirx)  That  part  of  optics  whir-h 
fxplaiuHtlie  properties  and  phenomena  of  reflected  light, 
aiirl  particularly  that  which  is  reflected  froin  mirrors  or 
polished  bo'licH  ;  —  foniierly  called  anucannidcs. 

Oa-tOp'trO-man'cy  (-trn-niSn'sJ),  n.  [Or.  KdrOTrrpov 
mirror  -{-  -inajtru.  S'-c  Catoi*teh.]  (Anfi<j  )  A  apecies 
.flf  divination,  whii-h  was  performed  by  letting  down  a 
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mirror  into  water,  for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  his  face  in 
it.  If  liis  countenance  appeared  distorted  and  ghastly,  it 
was  an  ill  omen  ;  if  fresh  and  healtliy,  it  was  favorable. 

Ca-top'tron  (ki-top'trQn),  7i.    [otis.]    See  Catoptek. 

Gat'pipe'  (kat'pip'),  7i.    See  Catcall. 

Cat'-rigged'  (-rtgd'),  a.     Rigged  like  acatboat. 

Cat'-salt'  (-salt'),  71.  A  sort  of  salt,  finely  granulated, 
formed  out  of  the  bittern  or  leach  brine. 

Gat's'-eye'  (katsl'),  7i.  (il/m.)  A  variety  of  quartz 
or  chalcedony,  exhibiting  opalescent  reflections  from 
within,  like  the  eye  of  a  cat.  The  name  is  given  to  other 
gems  attording  like  etlects,  esp.  the  chrysoberyl. 

Cat's'-ioot'  (-foot'),  71.  (Bot.)  A  plant  {Nepeta  Gle- 
choma)  of  the  same  genus  with  catnip  ;  ground  ivy. 

Cat'— sil'ver  (kat'sll'ver),  7i.     Mica.      [Archaic  ] 

CatS'kill  pe'rl-Od  (kiSts'kTl  pe'rT-iid).  {Geol.)  The 
closing  .siiodivisiun  of  the  Devonian  age  in  America.  The 
rocks  of  this  period  are  well  developed  in  the  Cat.skill 
mountains,  and  extend  south  and  west  under  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation.     See  tlie  Diagram  uiider  Geology. 

Cat'SO  (kSt'so),  n.;  pi.  Catsos  (-sSz).  [It.  cflrro.]  A 
base  fellow  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Cat's'-paW  (kats'pa'),  71.  1.  {Savt.)  {a)  A  light 
transitory  air  which  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water  dur- 
ing a  calm,  or  the  ripples  made  by  such  a  puft"  of  air. 
(6)  A  particular  hitch  or  turn  iu  the  bight  of  a  rope,  into 
which  a  tackle  may  be  hooked. 

2.  A  dupe  ;  a  tool ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is  used  by 
another  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

E^^  In  this  sense  the  term  refers  to  the  fable  of  the 
monkey  using  the  cat's  paw  to  draw  the  roasting  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire. 

Gat's'-tail'  (-tnl'').  7?.   See  Timothy,  Cat-tail.  Cirrtis. 

Gat'Stick'  (kat'stik'),  v.  A  stick  or  club  employed 
in  the  game  of  ball  called  cat  or  tipcat.  JSIassimif^r. 

Cat'stitch  (kat'stich),  v.  t.  {ytedlen-ork)  To  fold  and 
sew  down  the  edge  of  with  a  coarse  zigzag  stitch. 

Gat'SUp  (-sup),  n.     Same  as  Catchup,  and  Ketchup. 

Cat'-tall'  (-tal');  n.  (Bot.)  A  tall  rush  or  flag  {Typha 
latijolia)  growing  in  marshes,  witii  Itmg,  flat  leaves,  and 
having  its  flowers  in  a  close  cylimlrical  sitike  at  the  top 
of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  frequently  used  for  seating 
chairs,  making  mats,  etc.      See  Catkin. 

Q^^  The  lessP7'  cat-tail  is  Tijpha  a7igu.sti/olia. 

Gat'tlsh  (kSt'tTsb),  a.    Catlike  ;  feline.    Dnimmond. 

Gat'tle  (kat't'l),  7J.  pi.  [OE.  cafel,  chatel,  goods,  prop- 
erty, OF.  catel,  chatel,  LL.  captale,  capifale,  goods, 
property,  esp.  cattle,  fr.  L.  capitulis  relating  to  the  head, 
chief  ;  because  in  early  ages  beasts  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  a  man's  property.  See  Capital,  and  cf.  Chat- 
tel.] Quadrupeds  of  the  Bovine  family;  sometimes, 
also,  including  all  domestic  quadrupeds,  as  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  and  swine. 

Belted  cattle.  Black  cattle.  See  under  Belted,  Black. 
—  Cattle  guard,  a  trench  under  a  railroad  track  and  along- 
side a  crossing  (as  of  a  public  highway).  It  is  intended 
to  prevent  cattle  from  getting  upon  the  track.  —  Cattle 
louse  (Zo'dl.)^  any  species  of  louse  in- 
festing cattle,  t'here  are  .several  spe- 
cies. The  Ii:nntttopi]iiis  citrystrnivs 
and  //.  vituH  are  common  species 
which  suck  blood  ;  Trir/uu/rrfrs  .scala- 
ris  eats  the  hair.  —  Cattle  plague,  the 
rinderpest;  called  also  Jius.^iaj)  ta///r 
plagiu\  —  Cattle  range,  or  Cattle  run, 
an  open  space  tluough  which  cattle 
may  run  or  range.  [  tC  .S'.]  Bartlcll.  — 
Cattle  show,  an  exhibition  of  domestic 
animals  with  prizes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  stock  breeding  ;  —  usually  ac- 
couipiMiird  with  the  exhibition  of  other 
agricultural  and  domestic  products  and 
of  iiiiplenienta. 

Cat'ty  (kSt'ty),  71.     [Malay   kaCi. 
East  Indian  weight  of  U,!  pounds. 

GaU-ca'slan  (ka-ka'sh«ni),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Caucasus,  a  mountainous  region  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  white  races  of  mankind,  of 
whom  the  people  about  Mount  Caucasus  were  formerly 
taken  as  the  type. 

Gau-ca'sian,  ti.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Cau- 
casus, esp.  a  Circassian  or  Georgian. 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  the  white  races  of  mankind. 

Gau'cus  (ka'kiis),  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Trumbull  linds  the  origin  of  caucus  in  the  N.  A.  In- 
dian word  cau'caicivassough  or  can  cau-as'ii  one  who 
urges  or  pushes  on,  a  promoter.  See  citation  for  an  early 
use  of  the  word  caucit.t.']  A  meeting,  especially  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  of  persons  belonging  to  a  party,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  public  oflSce,  or  to  select  delegates  to 
a  nominating  convention,  or  to  confer  regarding  meas- 
ures or  party  policy ;  a  political  primary  meeting. 

Thia  day  learned  that  the  cavrm  club  meets,  nt  certuin  times, 
in  tlie  ttarret  of  Tom  Dawes,  tlie  adjutatit  <»t  tlie  Boston  rcgi- 
luciit.  John  Adtwis's  Dnini  [Fch.,  17&JJ. 

Gau'cus,  V.  i.  [rmp.  &  p.  p.  Caucused  (-UGat) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caucusing.]  To  hold,  or  meet  in,  a  cau- 
cus or  caucuses. 

Gau'dad  (kaMSd),  adv.  [L.  cauda  tail  -f  nd  to.] 
{Zi'ul.)  Backwards  ,  toward  the  tail  or  posterior  part. 

II Cauda  gal'U  \v.n,'<\{i- 
gSl'li).  [L.,  tail  of  a  cock.] 
{Pnlcon.)  A  plume-shaped 
fossil,  sujjposed  to  be  a  sea- 
weed, characteristic  of  the 
lower  Devonian  rocks  ;  as, 
the  caudn  galli  grit. 

Cauda  gain  epoch  f '"''''"/. \ 
an.-pn.h  at  the  hegiiming 
of  the  l)evnni;in  nvje  in 
EaHteni  North  AnMrie;i,  so 
named  from  the  eharaet  er- 
istic K  ritt  y  saiwUtime 
inarki'd  with  iniprr-Hsions 
of  raudtf  r/oili.    See  the  Diagram  imder  Geology. 


Cattle  Louse  ( [f.-r- 
7iiato}>iii>is  fin-ii- 
steniiis).  Much 
enlarged. 

See  Caddy.]    An 
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CAUSATIVE 

Cau'dal  (ka'dffl),  a.  [L.  cauda  tail.  Cf.  Cowahd."] 
Of  the  nature'of,  or  pertaming  to,  a  tail;  having  a  tail- 
like appendage. 

The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal  plumcB. 

Jtai-win, 

Caudal  fln  {Zool.\  the  terminal  fin  (or  "  tail  ">  of  a  r.bh. 

II  Gau-da'ta  (ka-da'ta),  71.  pt.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cauda  tail.] 
{Zo'ul.)  See  Urodela. 

Cau'date  (kaMat),       \a.     [L.    cauda    tail.]     Having    . 

Cau'da-ted  (-da-tSd),  J  a  tail ;  having  a  termination 
like  a  tail. 

II  Gau'dex  (ka'd?ks),  7). ;  pi.  L.  Caudices  (-dt-sez),  E. 
Caudexes  (-deks'Sx).  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  stem  of  a  tree, 
esp.  a  stem  without  a  branch,  as  of  a  pahn  or  a  tree  fern  ; 
also,  the  perennial  rootstock  of  an  herbaceou.s  plant. 

Cau'dl-cle  (ka'.lT-k'l).  \7i.     [Dim.  of   L.  cauda 

i:  Cau-dlc'U-la(ka-dTk'u-U),  1  tail,  appendage.]  (Bot.) 
A  slender,  elastic  process,  to  which  the  masses  of  pollen 
in  orchidaceous  plants  are  attached. 

Gau'dle  (ka'dU),  n.  [OF.  caudel,  F.  ckaudeau,  dim. 
of  LL.  calidum  a  sweet  drink,  fr.  L.  calidus  warm.  See 
Caldkon.]  A  kind  of  warm  drink  for  sick  persons,  being 
a  mixture  of  wine  with  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  and  spices. 

Gau'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caudled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  n.  Caudling  (-dlTng).]     1.  To  make  into  caudle. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  caudle  to  ;  to  refresh.     [R-]        Shak. 

Gauf  (kaf),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  Celtic  cajf',  car,  cau,  L. 
cams  hollow,  or  to  L.  cophi7ius,  Gr.  K64>i.vo<i,  basket.]  A 
chest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in  water.  Phillips. 

Cau'lle  (ka'f'l).  «.  A  gang  of  slaves.  Same  as  Coffle. 

Caught  (k'at),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Catch. 

Cauk  (kak),  n.,  Cauk'er  (-er),  7i.    See  Cawk,  Calker. 

Gaul  (kji'l),  n.  [OE.  calle.  kelle,  prob.  fr.  F.  ra/e ;  cf. 
Ir.  cfdla  a'veil.]  1-  A  covering  of  network  for  the  head, 
worn  by  women  ;  also,  a  net.  Spejiser. 

2.  (A7tat.)  The  fold  of  membrane  loaded  with  fat, 
which  covers  more  or  less  of  the  intestines  in  mammals  ; 
the  great  omentum.     See  Omentum. 

The  caul  serves  for  the  wariniiiy  of  the  lower  belly.     Rafj- 

3.  A  part  of  the  amnion,  one  of  the  membranes  envel- 
oping the  fetus,  which  sometimes  is  round  the  head  of  a 
child  at  its  birth. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  be  hnrn  with  o  roTi?  or  membrane  over 
the  face.  Tills cnuMs  cstceintd  an  infallible  preserviitive  against 
drowning.  .  .  .  According  to  Chrj-soetoni,  the  uiidwivea  fre- 
quently sold  it  for  magic  uses.  GroK. 

I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  for  eale,  in  the 
newspapers,  at  the  low  price  ol  lifteen  guineas.  DIckeiig. 

Cau-les'cent  (ka-15s'sent),  a.  [L.  cmdis  stalk,  stem : 
cf.  F.  caulescent.]"  (Bot.)  Having  a  leafy  stem. 

Caull-cle  (ka'lt-k'l),  n.  (Bot.)  A  short  caulis  or 
stem,  esp.  the  rudimentary  stem  seen  iu  the  embryo  of  a 
seed  ;  —otherwise  called  a  radicle. 

Cauli-COle  (ka'lT-kol),  7i.     Same  as  Cauliculus. 

II  Cau-lic'u-lu's  (ka-lTk'u-lus),  7(.  ;  pd.  Cauliculi  (-H). 
[L.  caulindns  little  stalk,  dim.  of  caulis.]  (Arch.)  In 
the  Corinthian  capital,  one  of  the  eight  stalks  rising  out 
of  the  lower  leafage  and  terminating  in  leaves  which 
seem  to  jeupport  the  volutes.  See  Jllust.  of  Corinthia7i 
order,  under  Corinthian. 

Gau'li-flow'er  (ka'n-flou'er),  71.  [F.  chovfieur,  mod- 
ified by  E.  ro/f,  L.'raulis,  and  by  E.  jlouer ;  F.  chon 
cabbage  is  fr.  L.  caiiUs  stalk,  cabbage,  and/fi^r  flower  is 
fr.  L.  Jios  flower.  See  Cole,  and  Flower.]  1.  (Bot.) 
An  annual  variety  of  Bias.uca  oferacea,  or  cabbage,  of 
which  the  cluster  of  young  flower  stalks  and  buds  is  eaten 
as  a  vegetable. 

2.  The  edible  head  or  "  curd  "  of  a  cauliflower  plant. 

Gau'll-lorm  (-lorm),  a.  [L.  caulis  -f  -form.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  caulis. 

Cau'line  (ka'lln  o?- -lin),  ff.  (Bot.)  Growing  immedi- 
ately on  a  caulis  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  caulis. 

II  Cau'lls  (ka'lTs),  71.;  L.  pi.  Caules  (-lez).  [L.,  a 
stem.]  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous  or  woody  stem  «  hich  bears 
leaves,  and  may  bear  flowers. 

Caulk  (kiikl".  V.  t.  &  71.    See  Calk. 

Gau  lo-car'pous  (ka'lu-kar'piis),  a.  [Gr.KavAos  stem 
-f  (capn-os  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  stems  which  bear  flow- 
ers and  fruit  year  after  year,  as  most  trees  and  shrubs, 

|i  Gau'ma  (ka'ma),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kavfia  a  burning 
heat.]     (Mrd.)  Great  heat,  as  of  the  body  in  fever. 

Cau'po-nize  (ka'po-ni/,),  V.  i.  [L.  anuponnri,  fr. 
ca}tpo  huckster,  innkeeper.]  To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 
[Obs.]  Warburton. 

Caus'a-ble  (ka'zA-b'l),  n.    Capable  of  being  caused. 

Gaus'al  (k.yz(Vl),  ff.  {h.causalis.  See  Cause.]  Re- 
lating  to  a  cause  or  causes ;  implying  or  containing  a 
cause  or  causes ;  e,\pressing  a  cause  ;  causative. 

cViP(.<*»/ propositions  arc  whore  two  propositions  ttrc  joined  by 
cauxal  words.  "  ""*• 

Caus'al,  n.    A  causal  word  or  form  of  speech. 
Anslo-Siixon  drcnrnn  to  drench,  rmisal  of  Anglo-Saxon  rfriii- 
(•(!»  to  dnuk.  Skiat. 

Gau-sal'1-ty  (ka-z5I'T-ty-)»  «•  /  7''-  Causalities  (-tlz). 

1.  The  agency  of  a  cause ;  the  action  or  power  of  a 
cause,  in  producing  its  effect. 

The  rnusnlitfi  of  the  divine  mind.  WhnreU. 

2.  (Phrcn.)  Tiie  faculty  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes.  ('•  Cujnbe. 

Gaus'aMy  (ka'z«l-ly).  adv.  According  to  the  order 
or  -series  of  <'auses  ;  by  tracing  effect.s  to  causes. 

Caus'al-ty  (ka'znl-tj),  ?'.  (.Mining)  The  lighter, 
earthy  parts  nf  ore,  carried  off  by  w.ashing. 

Cau-sa'tion  (kn-za'shSn),  7i.  The  act  of  causing ;  also 
the  act  or  agencyby  which  an  effect  ia  produced. 

The  Kind  nf  cmiantion  by  which  vieion  is  produced.    iVl'mcU. 

Law  of  univoraal  cauaatlon.  the  theoretical  or  asserted 
law  tlial  e\.rv  event  or  pheiinmenoii  re^adts  from,  or  IS 
tlie  w.|Uel  ot.  some  previiiUH  event  ni  plieii..|iienon,  whlCh 
being  present,  the  (.ther  i.^  certain  t..  take  pl.ice. 

Gau-sa'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  believes  in  tlio  law  of 
imiversal  i-an.sation. 

Caus'a-Uve  (kn'za-tTv),  a.     [L.  cajisativns  pertoining 


ulCi  senate,   cftrc,   &m,   iirm, 


ask,  liuwl,  ftUi     eve,   wvwt,   Ond,   fern,   rcct-nt;     Ice,    idea,   ill;     iild,   6bey,   Orb,   Odd; 


CAUSATIVE 

to  a  lawBuit  (cm/sn),  but  in  the  Enpliah  senRp  from  K. 
cause.']     1.  Kliective,  as  a  cause  or  iigent ;  caubiiig. 

Cauf^ufirc  ill  nuturc  of  a  number  of  clXcctii.         /lacon. 

2.  KxpresHiug  a  cause  or  reason;  causal  ;  as,  tliu  ab- 
lative iH  a  cdusalive  case. 

Caus'a-tlve  (hji'zA-tiv),  n.  A  word  which  expresaes 
jr  HUf^'RCMts  a  <'fius(:-t. 

Caua'a-tlve-ly,  ndv.    in  a  causative  manner. 

Cau-sa'tor  (ki^-za'tor),  n.  [See  Cause.]  Ono  who 
cauHcs.     [A'.]  6'/r  T.  Uroinir. 

Cause  (haz),  n.  [F.  cause,  fr.  L.  causa.  Cf.  Cause,  i\, 
Kickshaw.]  i.  That  whicli  produces  or  effects  a  result ; 
tliat  from  which  anything  proceeds,  and  without  which 
it  would  not  exist. 

( 'twse  is  a  Biilistancc  exerting  its  power  into  net,  to  innko  nnc 
tiling  begin  to  he.  Lorkt:. 

2.  That  which  is  the  occasion  of  an  action  or  state ; 
proiuul ;  reason  ;  motive  ;  as,  cause  for  rejoicing, 

3.  Sake;  interest;  advantage.     lObs.] 

1  did  it  not  for  his  rausfi.  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

4.  (Law)  A  suit  or  action  in  court;  any  legal  process 
by  which  a  party  endeavors  to  obtain  his  claim,  or  what 
he  regards  as  his  right ;  case ;  ground  of  action. 

5.  Any  subject  of  discussion  or  debate  ;  matter ;  ques- 
tion ;  affair  in  general. 

Whnt  counst'l  give  you  in  thi3  wei;j:hty  ransr  f       Shnk. 

6.  The  side  of  a  question,  whicli  is  espoused,  advocated, 
and  upheld  by  a  person  or  party;  a  principle  which  is 
advocated  ;  that  which  a  person  or  party  seeks  to  attain. 

Gnd  betiiL'nd  us,  na  our  cause  is  just.  Shftk. 

TliP  pnrt  they  take  against  nie  ia  from  zeal  to  the  rauae.  liurke- 
Efficient  caUBB,  tlie  apci'iit  or  fi-jvi'i-'  tliiit  produces  a  clKiiiLXf^ 
or  n'.sult.  Finiil  cause,  the  ptkI,  di-siu:n.  .>r  ..Inert,  tnr 
whicli  ;niythiii)j:  i.s  .li'ii,-.  -  Formsil  cause,  tin'  .■l<-iiiciils  nf 
aroiiceptiuu  which  iiuike  the  coiiL-cptiuii  or  the  Miiii^;  r..ii- 
ceived  to  bo  what  it  is;  or  the  idea  viewed  as  a  fonnativi' 
principle  and  cooperating  with  the  matter.  —  Material 
cause,  that  of  wliicn  anytlung  is  made.  —  Proximate  cauae. 
See  under  Proximate. —To  make  common  cauae  with,  to 
join  with  in  purposes  and  aims.  Macuiihiij. 

Syn,  —  Origin  ;  source  ;  mainaprinff  ;  motive  ;  reason  ; 
incitement ;  inducement ;  purpose  ;  object ;  suit ;  action. 
Cause,  V.  t.  yimp.  &  p.  p.  Caused  (kazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Causing.]  [F.  causer,  fr.  cause'j  fr.  L.  causa. 
See  Cause,  k.,  and  cf.  Accuse.]  To  effect  as  an  at,'ent ; 
to  produce  ;  to  be  the  occasion  of  ;  to  bring  about ;  to 
bring  into  existence  ;  to  make  ;  —  usually  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  sometimes  by  that  with  a  finite  verb. 

I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  tlie  earth  forty  days.     f7f7i.  vii,  4. 
Cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans. 

Col.  IV.  IG. 
Syn.  —  To  create ;  produce  ;  beget ;  effect ;  occasion  ; 
originate ;  induce  ;  bring  about. 

Causa,  V.  i.    To  assign  or  show  cause  ;  to  give  a  rea- 
son ;  to  make  excuse.     [Oft.?.]  Spf7if:fr. 
Cause,  conj.    Abbreviation  of  Because.       B.  Jonson. 
Cause'ful  (kaz'ful),  a.     Having  a  cause.     [Cft.v.] 
Causeless,  a.     i.  Self-originating ;  uncreated. 
2.  Without  just  or  sufficient  reason  ;  groundless. 

My  fears  are  causeless  and  ungrounded.        Dcnham. 
Causeless-ly,  adv*    "Without  cause  or  reason. 
Cause'less-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  causeless. 
Caus'er  (ka'zer),  n.     One  who  or  that  which  causes. 
llCau'seuse'  (ko'zez'),  ".     [F.,  fr.  causer  to  talk.] 
A  kind  of  sofa  for  two  persons  ;  a  tgte-a-t§te. 
Cause'way  (kaz'wt),  l  7*.     [OE.  caud,  cancMe,  OF. 
Cau'sey  (ka'zi?),  J      cauchie,  F.  c/iaussee,    from 

LL.  {via)  cafciala,  fr.  calcinre  to  make  a  road,  either 
fr.  L.  calic  lime,  hence,  to  pave  with  limestone  (cf.  E. 
chalk),  or  from  L.  calcens  shoe,  from  calx  heel,  hence,  to 
shoe,  pave,  or  wear  by  treading.]  A  way  or  road  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  serving  as  a  dry 
passage  over  wet  or  marshy  ground. 

But  that  broad  caiiseicnu  will  direct  your  way.    Drijden. 
The  ntlier  wnv  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  Hell-gate.  Milton. 

Cause'wayed  (-wad),  la.  Havingaraisedway(cause- 

Cau'seyed  (ka'zid),  J  way  or  causey);  paved. 
Sir  W.  Scott.     C.  Bronte. 

Gau-sldl-cal  (ka-zTdT-kol),  a.  [L.  causidicalis ;  causa 
a  cause  in  law  -j-  dicere  to  say.]  Pertaining  to  an  advo- 
cate, or  to  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  suits. 

Caus'son  (kas's5n),  n.     {Man.)  See  Cavesson. 

CaUS'tlC  (kas'ttk),       )  a.  [L.  causticits,  Gr.  KawcrriKo?, 

Caus'tic-al  (-tl-knl),  (  fr.  Kaleiv  to  burn.  Cf.  Calm, 
Ink.]  1.  Capable  of  destroying  the  texture  of  anything 
or  eating  away  its  substance  by  chemical  action ;  burn- 
ing;  corrosive;  searing. 

2.  Severe;  satirical;  sharp;  as,  a  caustic  remnTk. 

Caustic  curve  ( Oijtics),  a  curve  to  whicli  the  rays  of  light, 
reflected  or  refracted  by  another  curve,  are  tangents, 
the  reflecting  or  refracting  mrve  and  the  luminous  point 
being  in  nne  plane.  —  Caustic  lime.  See  under  Lime. — 
Caustic  potash.  Caustic  Boda  i  <  'lunii.),  the  solid  hydroxides 
pota.sh.  KOH,  and  soda,  NaOH,  or  sohitions  of  the  same. 
—  Caustic  silver,  nitrate  of  silver  ;  lunar  caustic.  —Caustic 
Bun'ace  t  "yi/'csi,  a  surface  to  which  rays  reflected  or  re- 
fracted by  another  surface  are  tangents.  Caustic  curves 
and  surfaces  are  called  ca/acaitstic  when  formed  by  re- 
flection, and  diacaustic  wiien  formed  by  refraction. 

Syn.  — Stinging;  cutting;  pungent;  searching. 

Caus'tlc,  71.  [L.  causticu}n(sc.medicanientHm).  See 
Caustic,  a.]  1.  Any  substance  or  means  which,  applied 
to  animal  or  other  organic  tissue>  bums,  corrodes,  or 
destroys  it  by  chemical  action ;  an  escharotic. 

2.  (optics)  A  caustic  curve  or  caustic  surface. 

Gaus'tic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  caustic  manner. 

Caus-tic'i-ty  (kas-tTs'i-tJ-),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
caustic;  corrosiveness ;  as,  the  causticity  of  potash. 

2.  Severity  of  language  ;  sarcasm ;  as,  the  causticity 
of  a  reply  or  remark. 

Caus'tic-ness  (kas'ttk-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
caustic;  causticity. 
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Cau'lel  (ka'tCl),  n.  [F.  rauthle,  L.  cautela,  fr.  cavere 
to  Ijo  on  one  s  guard,  to  take  care.]  1.  Caution  ;  pru- 
dence ;  warinesH,      [06^.]  Fnllcc. 

2.  Craft;  .lecrit ;  falsenesH.     [Obs.']  Sfaih: 

Cau'te-lOUS  (ka'tG-lus),  a.  [F.  cauteleur,  LL.  cautc- 
losns.  Si-o  Cautel.]  1.  Cautious;  prudent;  wary. 
[^OhsA     '*  Caufc/ous,  though  young."  JJrayto/i. 

2.  Crafty;  deceitful;  false.     [0/m-.]  S/>ak. 

—  Cau'te-lous-ly,  (/(/f.— Cau'te-lous-ness,  n.    loij.i.} 

Cau'ter  (ki/ter),  71.  [F.  cauth-c,  L.  caiitcrium,  fr. 
(ii\  KnvTr}fti.ov  a  brauiling  iron,  fr.  Kaiviv  to  burn.  Cf. 
(■AiisTic,  Cautery.]  A  hot  iron  for  searing  or  cauteri- 
i^'i'tr-  Mins/icu. 

Gau'ter-ant  (-"ut),  71.    A  cauterizing  substance. 

Cau'ter-ism  (ka'tcr-tz'm),  n.    The  use  or  application 

of  a  ransti*!  ;  cautery.  J-trrand. 

Cau'ter-1-Za'tlon  (-r-za'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caulcrisa- 
tion.]  (Med.)  The  act  of  searing  some  morbid  part  by 
the  application  of  a  cautery  or  caustic  ;  also,  the  effect  of 
such  application. 

Cau'ter-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cauteiiizbd 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  j7^.  H.  Cauteuuino.]  [L.  cuulcrizarr, 
Gr.  Ka.vn\(ii6.^iiv,  fr,  KavTrjpiov  a  branding  iron  :  cf.  F. 
cautiri.scr.  See  Cauteb.]  1.  To  burn  or  sear  with  a 
cautery  or  caustic.  PunyHson. 

2.  To  sear,  as  the  conscience.  Jct.  Taylor. 

Cau'ter-y  (ka'ter-y),  71.  ;  pi.  Cauteries  (-T/.).  [L. 
cauttrium,  Gr.  Kaunjpioi'.  See  Cauter.]  1.  {Med.)  A 
burning  or  searing,  as  of  morbid  flesh,  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  by  application  of  a  caustic  that  will  burn,  corrode,  or 
destroy  animal  tissue. 

2.  The  iron  or  other  agent  used  in  cauterizing. 

Actual  cautery,  a  substance  or  agent  (as  a  hot  iron) 
wliirli  eaiiterizi's  Or  sears  by  actual  heat ;  or  the  buniing 
.sij  elUMdd.  —Potential  cautery,  a  substance  which  cau- 
terizes by  cJieinical  action;  as,  lunar  caustic;  also,  tlie 
cauterizing  produced  by  such  substance. 

Gau'tlon  (ka'shun),  n.  [F.  cautiOTi  a  security,  L. 
ca)/tio,  fr.  cairre  (for  scavere)  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to 
take  care,  (orig.)  to  be  on  the  watch,  see  ;  akin  to  E. 
s/iou'.]  1.  A  careful  attention  to  the  probable  effects  of 
an  act,  in  order  that  failure  or  harm  may  be  avoided ; 
pruilence  in  regard  to  danger  ;  provident  care  ;  wariness. 

2.  Security;  guaranty;  bail.     [^.] 

The  Parliament  would  yet  give  his  majesty  sufficient  caution 
that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  Claieiutou. 

3.  Precept  or  warning  against  evil  of  any  kind ;  exhor- 
tation to  wariness  ;  advice  ;  injunction. 

In  way  of  caution  I  must  tell  you.  SliaJi: 

Caution  money,  money  deposited  by  way  of  security  or 
guaranty,  as  by  a  student  at  an  English  university. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  forethought ;  forecast ;  heed  ;  prudence ; 
wnti'hfulness ;  vigilance  ;  circumspection  ;  anxiety  ;  prov- 
idence ;  counsel;  advice;  warniug;  admonition. 

Gau'tion,  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Cautioned  (-shund) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cautioning.]  To  give  notice  of  danger 
to  ;  to  warn  ;  to  exhort  [one]  to  take  heed. 

You  cautioned  me  against  tlieir  charms.         Swift. 

Cau'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  1.  Conveying  a  caution,  or 
warning  to  avoid  danger  ;  as,  cautionary  signals. 

2.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  as  security. 

lie  hated  Barucvcit,  for  his  getting  the  cautionani  towns  out 
of  his  hands.  Bp.  JSunit't. 

3.  Wary;  cautious.     [Obs."]  Bacon. 
Cau'tJon-er  (-er),  n.    1.  Oue  who  cautions  or  advises. 
2.  (Si-i}(s  Law)  A  surety  or  sponsor. 
Cau'tion-ry  (-ry),  71.     {Scots  Law)  Suretyship. 
Cau^tious  (ka'shiis),  a.   [Cf.  L.  cautus,  fr.  cavere.  See 

Caution.]  Attentive  to  examine  probable  effects  and 
consequences  of  acts  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger  or  mis- 
fortune ;  prudent;  circumspect;  wary;  watchful;  as,  a 
cautious  general. 

Catitiuus  feeling  for  another's  pain.  Buron. 

Be  Bwift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue.     Watts. 

Syn.  — Wary;  watchful;  vigilant;  prudent;  circum- 
spect ;  discreet ;  heedful ;  thoughtful ;  scrupulous  ;  anx- 
ious; careful.—  Cautious.  Wary,  Circumspect.  A  man 
is  cautious  who  realizes  the  constant  possibility  of  dan- 
ger ;  one  may  be  n-tir)/,  and  yet  bold  and  active ;  a  man 
who  is  circumspect  habitually  examines  things  on  every 
side  in  order  to  weigh  and  deliberate.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  fautiott.s  at  all  times;  to  be  icary  in  case-s  of  extraordi- 
nary danger;  to  be  cii-cumspect  in  matters  of  peculiar 
deliraey  and  difficulty. 

Cau'tious-ly.  adv.     In  a  cautious  manner. 

Cau'tious-ness,  ?;.    The  quality  of  being  cautious. 

Cav'al-cade'  (kav'/7l-kad' ;  277),  7i.  [F.  cavalcade,  fr. 
It.  cavalcata^  it.  cavalcare  to  go  on  horseback,  fr.  LL. 
cabnllicare,  fr.  L.  cabalhis  an  inferior  horse,  Gr.  Ka^dWr}^. 
Cf.  Cavalier,  Cavalry.]  A  procession  of  persons  on 
horseback  ;  a  formal,  pompous  march  of  horsemen  by 
way  of  parade. 
Ho  brougjit  back  his  war-worn  caralrade  to  the  city.    Prcscoft. 

Cav'a-le'ro,  Cava-lie'ro  (kav'a-ie'rS),  n.  [Sp.  ca- 
bailero.  See  Cavalier.]  A  cavalier;  a  gallant ;  a  liber- 
tine. Shak. 

Cav'a-ller'  (kSv'A-ler'),  n.  [F.  cavalier.  It.  cavaliere, 
LL.  cabailai'ius,  fr.  L.  caballus.  See  Cavalcade,  and  cf. 
Chevalier,  Caballine.]  1.  A  military  man  serving  on 
horseback ;  a  knight. 

2.  A  gay,  sprightly,  military  man  ;  hence,  a  gallant. 

3.  One  of  the  court  party  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
I.  as  contrasted  with  a  Romidhead  or  an  adherent  of  Par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  work  of  more  than  ordinary  height,  rising 
from  the  level  ground  of  a  bastion,  etc.,  and  overlooking 
surrounding  parts. 

Cav'a-Uer',  n.     1.  Gay;  easy:  offhand;  frank. 

The  plodding,  persevering.  FCrupulous  accuracy  of  the  one, 
nnd  the  easy,  cavalier,  verbal  fiutncy  of  the  other,  form  a  cnm- 
plfte  contract  Nazlitt. 

2.  High-spirited.  [0&.?.]  "The  people  are  naturally 
not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavalier."  Suckling.  | 
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3.  Supercilious  ;  liaugbty  ;  dujdainfnl ;  curt ;  bruRquc. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  tlie  party  of  King  Charles  I,  •■  An 
oM  Cuvalirr  family."  BeacoiiKjield. 

Cava-Uer'lsh  (kiSv'd-ler'Tflh),  a.  Somewliat  like  a  cav- 
alier. 

Cav'a-ller'ism  (kav'i-lSrTz'm),  n.  The  practice  or 
prinei)>|eH  of  r-uvalii-rs.  sir  IP.  Scott. 

Cav'a-lierly,  adv.  In  a  supercilious,  disdainful,  or 
hauglity  manner;  arrogantly.  Junius. 

Cav'a-lier'nesB,  7>.    A  disdainful  manner. 

Ca-vally  (k^-vai'lj),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  cavalla  a  kind  of 
fish  ;  Sp.  caballa ;  prob.  fr.  Pg.  cavallo  horse,  Bp.  ca- 
ballo.']  {Zohl.)  A  carangoid  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
iCaranx  hippos) :  —  called  also  horse  crcvalle.  [See  It- 
lust,  under  CARAsaoin.] 

Oav'al-ry  (kavV/l-rJ),  n.  [F.  cavalerie,  fr.  It.  caval- 
Icria.  See  Cavalier,  and  cf.  Chivalry.]  (Mil.)  That 
l)art  of  a  military  force  which  serves  on  horgeback. 

C.fr"  y/'^i'/7'V  cavalry  and  liaht  caralri/  are  so  di<^tin- 
guiwhcd  by  the  character  of  their  armament,  and  by  the 
size  of  th(!  men  and  horses. 

Gav'al-ry-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Cavalrymen  (-men). 
One  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 

II  Ca'va-U'na  (ka'v&.te'n&  oj- kSv'd-),  n.  [It.]  (Mu.t.) 
Originally,  a  melody  of  simpler  form  than  the  aria  ;  ;i 
song  without  a  second  part  and  a  da  capo;  —  a  tenn 
now  variously  and  vaguely  used. 

Cave  (kav),  n.  [F,  cave,  L.  cnvjis  hollow,  whence 
cavea  cavity.  Cf.  Cage.J  1.  A  iiollow  place  in  th« 
earth,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  a  subterraneous  cavity ; 
a  cavern  ;  a  den. 

2.  Any  hollow  place,  or  part ;  a  cavity.  [Obs.}  ''The 
cave  of  the  ear."  Bacon. 

Cave  bear  (^o'l/.l,  a  very  large  fossil  bear  (Urmis  si^e- 
/.r//,s)  similar  to  the  grizzly  bear,  but  larger;  common  in 
iMU'Dju-an  cavcH.  —  Cave  dweller,  a  savage  of  prehistoric; 
times  will.;*.- dwcllinti  itlace  was  a  cave.  Tijlor.  ~  Cd,ve 
hyena  iX^nl.  1,  a  fossil  hyena  found  abundantly  in  BritiHii 
caves,  now  u.sually  regarded  as  a  l.irg*'  variety  of  the  liv- 
ing African  spotted  liyena.  —  Cave  lion  i/Sool.),  a  fossil 
lion  found  in  the  caves  of  Europe,  believed  to  be  a  largo 
variety  of  the  African  lion.  —  Bone  cave.   See  under  Bone. 

Gave,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caved  (kavd) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb. 
n.  Cavino.]  [Cf.  F.  ca7>er.  See  Cave,  h.]  To  make 
hollow  ;  to  scoop  out.     [06,?.] 

The  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke.      Spen^'^r. 

Cave,  V.  i.    1.  To  dwell  in  a  cave.     [Obs.']  Shuk. 

2.  [See  To  cave  ?'«,  below.]  To  fall  in  or  down ;  as, 
the  sand  bank  cared.  Hence  {Slang),  to  retreat  from  a 
position  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  yield  in  a  disputed  matter. 

To  cave  In.  [Flem.  inkalren.']  (a)  To  fall  in  and  leave 
a  hollow,  as  earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit.  (/>»  To  sub- 
mit ;  to  yield.     [Slamj]  U.  Kin'jsley. 

II  Ca've-at  (ka've-5t),  n,  [L.  caveat  let  him  beware, 
pres.  subj.  of  cavere  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  beware.] 

1.  {Law)  A  notice  given  by  an  interested  party  to 
some  officer  not  to  do  a  certain  act  until  the  party  is 
heard  in  opposition  ;  as,  a  caveat  entered  in  a  probate 
court  to  stop  the  proving  of  a  will  or  the  taking  out  of 
letters  of  administration,  etc.  Bouvier. 

2.  {U.  S.  Patent  Laws)  A  description  of  some  inven- 
tion, designed  to  be  patented,  lodged  in  the  patent  office 
before  the  patent  right  is  applied  for,  and  operating  as  a 
bar  to  the  issue  of  letters  patent  to  any  other  person, 
respecting  the  same  invention. 

^W^  A  caveat  is  operative  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed. 

3.  Intimation  of  caution  ;  warning ;  protest. 

We  think  it  right  to  enter  our  caveat  against  a  concltifion. 

Caveat  emptor  [L.]  (Law),  let  the  purchaser  beware, 
i.  e.,  let  him  examine  the  article  he  is  buying,  and  act  on 
his  own  judgment. 

Ca've-a'ting  (-a'ting),  n.  (Fencing)  Shifting  the  sword 
from  one  side  of  an  adversary's  sword  to  the  other. 

Ca've-a'tor  (-a'tor),  n.     One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

Cav'en-dish  (kiiv'^n-dTsh),  n.  Leaf  tobacco  softened, 
swtH'tem-d,  ami  pressed  into  plugs  or  cakes. 

Cut  cavendiBh,  the  plugs  cut  into  long  shreds  for  smok- 
ing. 

Cav'ern  (kiiv'em),  n.  [L.  caverna,  fr.  cnvus  hollow  : 
cf.  F.  c'lverne.']  A  large, deep,  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ; 
a  large  cave. 

Cav'erned  (-emd),  a.     1.  Containing  caverns. 

The  wdIvi-s  yelled  on  the  caverned  hill.  Blfron. 

2.  Living  in  a  cavern.     "  Cf/t'crnerf  hermit."       Pope. 

CaV'ern-OUS  (kSv'em-us),  a.  [L.  cavernosas:  cf.  F. 
caverneuT.^  1.  Full  of  caverns ;  resembling  a  cavern  or 
large  cavity ;  hollow. 

2.  Filled  with  small  cavities  or  cells. 

3.  Having  a  soimd  caused  by  a  cavity. 

CavemouB  body,  a  body  of  erectile  tissue  with  large  in- 
terspaces which  may  be  distended  with  blood,  as  m  the 
penis  or  clitoris.  —  Cavernous  respiration,  a  peculiar  re- 
spiratory sound  audible  on  auscultation,  when  the  bron- 
chial tubes  communicate  with  morbid  cavities  in  the  lungs. 

Ca-ver'nu-lous  (ka-ver'nu-lus),  a.  [L.  cavennilay 
dim.  of  eaicnta  cavern.]  Full  of  little  cavities;  as, 
cavcrnalaiis  metal.  Black. 

Cav'es-son  (k.av'Ss-sun),  )  n.     [F.  caref on,  augm.  fr. 

Cav'e-zon  (kSv'e-zun),  (  LL.  capUium  a  head  cov- 
ering, hood,  fr.  L.  caput  head.  Cf.  Cabezon.]  {Man.) 
A  kind  of  noseband,  used  in  breaking  and  training 
horses.     [Written  also  caveson,  causson.^  White. 

llCa-vet'to  (ka-vet'to),  71.  [It.  cavetto.  fr.  cavo  hol- 
low, L.  cavus-l  (Arch.)  A  concave  molding;  —  used 
chiefly  in  classical  architecture.     See  Ulust.  of  Colums. 

Ca-vlare'  (ka-ver'),  I  n.    [F.  caviar,  fr.  It.  caviale^  fr. 

Cav'l-ar  (k^v'T-ar),  I  Turk.  havlar.'\  The  roes  of 
the  sturgeon,  prepared  and  salted; — used  as  a  relish, 
esp.  in  Russia. 

[t^^  Caviare  was  considered  a  delicacv,  by  some,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  but  was  not  relished  liy  most.  Hence 
Hamlet  says  of  a  certain  play,  "  'T  was  caviare  to  the 
general,"  7.  c.,  above  the  taste  of  the  common  people. 
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Oav'l-COrn  (kiv't-koru),  a.  [L.  cavushollow  +  corjiu 
honi.]     {Zool.)  Having  liollow  horns. 

II  CaVi-COr'ni-a  (k5v'i-k6r'ni-a),  7i.  ;jZ.  [NL.]  {Zo'ul.) 
A  group  of  rumiuants  whose  horns  are  hollow,  and 
planted  on  a  bony  process  of  the  front,  as  the  ox. 

Cav'il  (kav'Il),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caviled  or  Cav- 
illed (-Tld^ ;  p-  pi'.  &  vb.  71.  Caviling  or  Cavilling.] 
[L.  caviltari  to  practice  jesting,  to  censure,  fr.  carilla 
bantering  jests,  sophistry;  cf.OF.  Cfiviller.]  To  raise 
captious  and  frivolous  objectious ;  to  find  fault  without 
good  reason. 

You  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 

To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract.  S/iak: 

Cav'il,  V.  t.     To  cavil  at.     \pbs.'\  Millon. 

Cav'il,  n.     A  captious  or  frivolous  objection. 

All  the  raoh  ot  prejudice  and  unbeliet.         South. 

Cav'il-er  or  Cav'il-ler  (-er),  n.    One  who  cavils. 

Cai-ilcrs  at  the  style  of  the  Scriptures.  lioijfe. 

Cav'il-lng,  a.  Disposed  to  cavil ;  finding  fault  with- 
out good  reason.    See  Captious. 

His  depreciatory  and  cavUiu!/  criticism.  Zcwis. 

Cav'il -Ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  caviling  manner. 

Cav'il -la'tion  (da'shun),  n.  [F.  carillafion,  L.  cavil- 
la/io.]  Frivolous  or  sophis^tical  objection.  lObs.}  Hooker. 

Cav'il-ous  or  Cav'il-lous  (-us),  o.  [L.  curillvsus.] 
Characterized  by  caviling,  or  disposed  to  cavil;  quib- 
bling, [i^.l  — Cav'il-ous-ly,  adv.  [/?.]  —  Cavil-ous- 
ness,  "■    1^0 

Cav'in  (kav'tn),  7i.  [P.  See  Cave.]  (.V(7.)  A  liol- 
low way,  adapted  to  cover  troops,  and  facilitate  their 
approach  to  a  place.  Farrow. 

Cav'i-ta-ry  (kav'T-tS-ry),  a.  (Zoo!.)  Containing  a 
body  cavity  ;  as,  the  cavitanj  or  nematoid  worms. 

Cav'i-ty  (kav'l-tj),  7^.,- ^/.  Cavities  (-tiz).  [L.  c«- 
viis  hollow  :  cf.  F.  cavite.']     1.  Hollowness.     [06i-.] 

The  caiHtij  or  hollowness  of  the  place.      (ioot/win. 

2.  A  hollow  place  ;  a  hollow  ;  as,  the  abdominal  caivYj/. 

An  instrument  with  a  small  cavit;/,  like  a  small  spoon. 

Arbiifhnot. 

Abnormal  spaces  or  excavations  are  frequently  torniod  in 
the  lun^s,  which  are  desi-^uated  citridcs  or  vomicae.  ijuain. 

Body  cavity,  the  ccelum.    See  imder  Body. 

Ca'vo-re-Ue'VO  (ka'vo-re-le'vo),  n.    Cavo-rilievo. 

II  Ca'VO-rl-Ue'VO  (ka'vo-re-lya'vo),  ?i.  [It.]  {Sculp.) 
Hollow  relief ;  sculpture  in  rebef  within  a  sinking  made 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  no  part  of  it  projects  beyond  the 
plain  surface  around. 

Ca-vort'  (ka-vorf),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cavorted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Cavortixg.]  To  prance  ostentatiously  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse  or  his  rider.     [Local  slang,  U.  5.] 

Ca'vy  (ka'vy),  n.  ;  pi.  Cavies  (-vTz).     [NL.  cavia,  fr. 
Brazilian  rnbiai:  cf.  F.  cnbiai.']    {Zool.)  A  rodent  of  the 
genera  Cavia  and  Dolichotis.  as  the  guinea  pig  (Cavia 
cobai/a).     Cavies  are  natives  of  South  America. 
Water  cavy  (Zool.),  the  capybara. 

Caw  (ka).  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Cawed  (kad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  t'&.  n.  Cawing.]  [Imitative.  V22.  Cf.  Chough.]  To 
cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

Rising  and  cannng  at  the  gun's  report.  Shak. 

Caw,  n.     The  cry  made  by  the  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

Gawk  (kak),  n.  [Prov.  E.  cauk  limestone.  A  dou- 
blet of  chalk.']  (Min.)  An  opaque,  compact  variety  of 
barite.  or  heavy  spar.     [Also  written  cauk.] 

Cawk'er  (kak'er),  n.     See  Calker. 

Cawk'y,  a. '  Of  or  pertaining  to  cawk ;  like  cawk. 

Cas'On  (k5ks''n),  7i.     A  kind  of  wig,     [Obx.]     Lamb. 

Gax'ton  (kSks'tiin),  7i.  (Bihliotj.)  Any  book  printed 
by  William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer.     Hansard. 

Cay  (ka),  71.     See  Key,  a  ledge. 

Cay-enne'  (ku-Sn'  or  ki-5n'),  n.  [From  Cayenne,  a 
town  and  island  in  French  Guiana,  South  America.] 
Cayenne  pepper. 

Cayenne  pepper,  (a)  (Bof.)  A  species  of  Capsicum  (C. 
/rn(csri-ii.s\  with  small  and  intensely  pungent  fruit,  ib) 
A  very  punvif'ut  spice  made  by  drying  and  grinding  the 
fruits  orset^dsof  several  species  ot  the  genus  <'a]>sicHfn, 
esp.  C.  anniium  and  C.  frufc.srm-s ;  —  called  also  red  2jc2>- 
jicr.    It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

Cay'man  (ka'mon),  n.  [From  the  language  of  Gui- 
ana :  cf.  Sp.  ciiirnan.]  (Zoul.)  The  South  American  alli- 
gator.    See  Alligator.     [Sometimes  written  rrti/na«.] 

Ca-yu'gas  (kS-yu'giz),  7i.  pi.  ;  sitir;.  Cayuga.  (Etk- 
Tiol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  western  New 
York,  forming  part  of  the  confederacy  called  the  Five 
Nations. 

Cay-use' (k'-ufi').  71.  An  Indian  pony,   [^'orthu:  l'.  S.] 

Ca-Zique'  l    (ka-zi^k'),    n.     [Sp.    cariquc,    fr.  the  lan- 

Ga-Zic'  f  guago  of  Hayti.]  A  chief  or  petty  king 
among  uome  tribes  of  Indians  in  America. 

Cease  (sea),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceased  (seit) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Ceasing.]  [OE.  ccxsrn,  ceseu,  F.  rc.t.^ipr, 
fr.  L.  ccs.mre.,  v,  intensive  fr.  cedcrn  to  withdraw.  See 
Cede,  and  cf.  Cessation.]  1.  To  come  to  an  end;  to 
stop  ;  to  leave  off  or  give  over;  to  desist ;  as,  the  noise 
cca.sed.     *^To  cease  from  strife."  Prov.  xx.  3. 

2.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  fail ;  to  pass  away. 

The  poor  hhall  never  retLif  out  of  the  land.     Dcut.  xv.  11. 

Syn.  ~  To  intermit ;  desist ;  stop  ;  abstain ;  quit ;  dis- 
continue ;  refrain  ;  leave  off  ;  pause  :  end. 

CeasOi  V.  t.    To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 
Rut  he,  her  fcar^  to  fvn/-. 

Sent  down  the  ineck-eyed  peace.  Milton. 

C'f'''''c,  then,  this  itniiioim  ru;,'e.  Milton. 

Cease,  ».     Extinction.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Coase'less,  a.     Withmit  pause  or  end  ;  incessant. 

Goase'loss-ly,  adv.     Without  intermission  or  end. 

l;  Cec'lao-my'l-a  (HBVT-du-miT-i),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KTti'^,  KTjKtfio!,  a  gall  nut  -|-  jnuZa  a  Hy.]  (Zo'i'tl.)  .\  genus 
of  Kinall  dipterr)us  llieH,  including  tieveral  very  injurious 
uperies,  as  tlie  HcHsian  fly.    See  Hessian  fly. 

Cs'Cl-ty  («e'sT-t5)t  n.  I  L.  caecitas,  fr.  caecu.t  blind  :  cf. 
F.  ccriic.]    Blindness.     [A*.]  Sir  T.  liroxvne. 
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Ce-CU'tien-cy  (se-ku'shen-.sj),  n.  [L.  caecutire  to  be 
blind,  fr.  caccus  blind.]  Partial  blindness,  or  u  tendency 
to  blindness.     [R.']  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Ce'dar  (se'der),  71.  [AS.  ceder,  fr.  L.  cedrus,  Gr.  kc- 
Spos.]  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  evergreen  trees.  The 
wood  is  remarkable  for  its  durabUity  and  fragrant  odor. 

{^^Tlie  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  Cedrus  Libani ;  the 
wdiite  cedar  (Cupressus  (hyoidcs)  is  now  called  Chama- 
cijparis  spha^roidea  ;  American  red  cedar  is  the  Junin- 
eriis  Virginiana ;  Spanish  cedar,  the  West  Indian  Cdrcln 
odorata.  Many  other  trees  with  odoriferous  wood  are 
locally  called  cedar. 

Cedar  bird  {Zool.),  a  species  of  chat- 
terer iAiiipfUs  cedrornm),  so  named 
from  its  freiiuenting  cedar 
trees ;  —  called  also  cTiernj  bird, 
Canada  robtn^  and  American 
ivaxwing. 

Ce'dar,  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to 
cedar. 

Ce'dared 
(-derd),  a.  Cov- 
ered, or  fur- 
nished with,  ce- 
dars. 

Ge'darn  (se'- 
dern),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to 
the  cedar  or  its  wood.     [li-]  Milton. 

Cede  (sed),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ceded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Ceding.]  [L.  cedere  to  withdraw,  yield  ;  akin  to  ca- 
dere  to  fall,  and  to  E.  cfiance  :  cf.  F.  ceder.']  To  yield  or 
surrender ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  cede  a  fortress, 
a  province,  or  country,  to  another  nation,  by  treaty. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  government  some  of  their  natu- 
ral rights.  J'>u- 

Ge-dilla  (se-dTlla),  7i.  [Sp.  cedilla,  cf.  F.  cedille ; 
dim.  of  zcta,  the  Gr.  name  of  the  letter  z,  because  this 
letter  was  formerly  written  after  the  c,  to  give  it  the 
soimd  of  s.]  A  mark  placed  under  tlie  letter  c  [thus,  f], 
to  show  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  s,  as  \\i/ai;ade. 

Ge'drat  (se'drSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cedrat.  See  Cedar.] 
(Bot.)  Properly  the  citron,  a  variety  of  Citrus  niedica 
with  large  fruits,  not  acid,  and  having  a  high  perfume. 

Ge'drene  (se'dren),  ?!..  (C/iem.)  A  rich  aromatic  oil, 
Ci,-H24,  extracted  from  oil  of  red  cedar,  and  regarded  as 
a  polymeric  terpene ;  also  any  one  of  a  class  of  similar 
substances,  as  the  essential  oils  of  cloves,  cubebs,  juni- 
per, etc.,  of  which  cedrene  proper  is  the  type.  [Written 
also  cedren.] 

Ce'drine  (st'drln  ;  277),  a.  [L.  cedrinus,  Gr.  Ke'Spti-o?. 
See  Cedar.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  cedar  or  the  cedar  tree. 

Ce'dri-ret  (se'drl-ret),  7i.     Same  as  Ccerulignoke. 

Ce'dry  (se'dry),  a.     Of  the  nature  of  cedar.     [li-] 

Ged'lUe  (sed'ul),  ?i.  [F.  ccdule,  fr.  L.  scheduln.  See 
Schedule.]    A  scroll ;  a  writing  ;  a  schedule.     [Obs.] 

Ced'U-OUS  (s6d'u-us),  a.  [L.  caeduus,  fr.  caederc  to 
cut  down.]     Fit  to  be  felled.     [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

Ceil  (sel),  ?'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Ceiled  (seld);  p.  pr.  it 
vb.  n.  Ceiling.]  [From  an  older  noini,  fr.  F.  del  heaven, 
canopy,  fr.  L.  caelum  heaven,  vault,  arch,  covering  ;  cf. 
Gr.  KOiAos  hollow.]  1.  To  overlay  or  cover  the  inner  side 
of  the  roof  of ;  to  furnish  with  a  ceiling ;  as,  to  ceil  a 
room. 

The  greater  house  he  reiUd  with  fir  tree.    2  Chron.  iii.  5. 

2.  To  line  or  finish  a  surface,  as  of  a  wall,  with  plas- 
ter, stucco,  thin  boards,  or  the  like. 

Geil'ing,  n.  [See  Ceil,  r.  t.]  1.  (Arch;)  (a)  The 
inside  lining  of  a  room  overhead  ;  the  under  side  of  the 
floor  above  ;  the  upper  surface  opposite  to  the  floor,  (b) 
The  lining  or  finishing  of  any  wall  or  other  surface,  with 
plaster,  thin  boards,  etc.  ;  also,  the  work  when  done. 

2.  (Xant.)  The  inner  planking  of  a  vessel. 

Camp  ceilins.  See  under  Camp. —Ceiling  boards,  thin, 
narrow  boards  used  to  ceil  with. 

Ceint  (sant).  n.     [See  Cincture.]     A  girdle.     [Obs."] 

Gel'a-don  fsi^l'a^dSn),  7(.  [F.]  A  pale  sea-green  color  ; 
also,  ]ii»n  I'hnii  or  fine  imttery  of  this  tint. 

Ceraii'dine  (siJl'Sn-dTu),  n.  [OE.  celidoh\e,  OF.  cell- 
doine,  F.  chelidoine,  fr.  L.  cheUdonia  (sc.  herba),  fr. 
chelidonius  i>ertaiuing  to  the  swallow,  Gr,  xeAiSocios,  fr. 
XeAtSt^f  the  swallow,  akin  to  L.  hirundo  a  swallow.] 
(Bot.)  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  (C'Af'//f/on/»?ji7/(nJ».s) 
of  the  poppy  family,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  used  as 
a  medicine  in  jaundice,  etc.,  and  its  acrid  saffron-colored 
juice  is  used  to  cure  warts  and  the  itch  ;  —  called  also 
greater  celandine  and  swallowivort. 

Lesser  celandine,  the  pUewort  (Ranmicnlus  Ftcnria). 

Cel'a-ture  (sel'a-tur  ;  135),  71.  [L.  caelatura,  fr.  cae- 
lare  to  engrave  in  relief.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  engrav- 
ing or  embossing. 

2.  Tliat  whicli  is  engraved.     [Obs.]  HaketvUl. 

Cel'e-brant  (sel'e-brant),  ??.  [L.  celcbrnns,  p.  pr.  of 
celebrarr.  See  Celebrate.]  One  who  performs  a  pub- 
lic religious  rite  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  an  officiating 
])riest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  his  assistants. 

Cel'e-brate  (sel'c-brat),  v.  t.     [imp.  Sc  p.  p.  Cele- 
brated ;  p.  pr.  it  T'b.  n.  Celkduatino." 
p.  p.   of  crlebrarc  to  frequent. 

famous.]     1.  To  extol  or  honor  in  a  solemn  manner 
to  celebrate  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

2.  To  honor  by  solemn  rites,  by  cercnionios  of  joy  and 
respect,  or  by  refraining  from  ordinary  business  ;  to  ob- 
serve duly  ;  to  kcop ;  as,  to  celebrate  a  birthd.ay. 

From  even  unto  even  diiall  ye  rckbralc  your  Sahbnth. 

/-('(■.  xxiii.  .T2. 

3.  To  perform  or  participate  in,  as  a  sacrament  or  sol- 
emn rite ;  to  Holomnizo  ;  to  perform  with  appropriate 
rites  ;  as,  to  rrlebratr  a  marriage. 

Syii.— To  connnemorato  ;  distinguish;  honor. —To 
Celbuuate,  Commemorate.      Wo  commemorate  events 


rating.!      [L.  celebratns, 
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which  we  desire  to  keep  in  remembrance,  wlien  we  recnll 
them  by  some  special  observance;  as,  to  ronnnemoraU 
the  death  of  our  Savior.  We  celebrate  by  demonstrations 
of  joy  or  solemnity  or  by  appropriate  ceremonies ;  as,  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  Independence. 

We  ure  called  upon  to  rommemorutu  a.  revolution  as  surpris- 

iny  in  its  manner  as  happy  in  its  consequences.  Attcrhitry. 

Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee, 

Exult  to  relebratc  thy  fuetival.  Thomson. 

Cel'e-bra'ted  (s61'e-bra't6d),  a.      Havmg  celebrity  ; 

distinguished;  renowned. 

Cdcbrated  for  the  iinlitcnoss  of  his  manners.    Zlacuidn]/. 
Syn.  —  Distinguished  ;    famous  ;    noted  ;    famed  ;    re- 
no  w^led  ;  illustrious.    See  Distinguished. 

Cel'e-bra'tion  (&61'e-bra'shun),  n.  [L.  celehralio.] 
The  act,  process,  or  time  of  celebrating. 

His  memory  deser^'ing  a  particular  celebration.   Clarendon. 

Celebration  of  Mass  is  cquivak-nt  to  offering  Mass.  Cath.  Diet. 

To  hasten  the  celebration  of  their  marria^'e.    iiir  P.  :iidHcy. 

Cel'e-bra'tor  (s61'e-bra'ter),  n.    [L,]    One  who  cele- 

br.itos;  a  praiser.  Boifle. 

Ce-le'bri-OUS  (se-le'brT-iJs),  ff.  Famous.  [Obs.]  Speed. 

Ce-leb'ri-ty  (b?-iSb'rT-ty),  "■;  ^/.  Celebrities  (-tiz). 
[L.  ceh-britas:  cf.  F.  celebrite.}  1.  Celebration;  sol- 
emnization.    [065.] 

The  cchbrit;/  of  the  marriage.  JJacon. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  celebrated ;  fame  ; 
renown  ;  as,  the  celebrity  of  Washington. 

An  event  of  great  cdebrdu  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

M'tiewcU. 

3.  A  person  of  distinction  or  renown  ;  —usually  in  the 
plui-al ;  as,  he  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  place. 

Ce-le'ri-ac(se-le'rT-Sk),  7).  (Bot.)  Turnip-rooted  cel- 
ery, a  form  of  celery  with  a  large  globular  root,  which  is 
used  for  food. 

Ce-ler'1-ty  (se-lSr'T-ti?),  n.  [L.  celeritns,  from  celer 
swift,  speedy:  cf.  F.  celerili.]  Rapidity  of  motion; 
quickness ;  swiftness. 

Time,  with  all  its  cth-ntf/,  moves  slowly  to  him  whose  whole 
employment  la  to  watch  it?  flight.  Johnson. 

Gel'er-y  (s51'er-y)t  «•  [^-  celeri,  cf.  Prov.  It.  seleno, 
seler;  fr.  Gr.  o-e'At.i'oi'  parsley,  in  LGr.  &  NGr.  celery. 
Cf.  Parsley.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Parsley  family 
(Apiinn  graveolens),  of  %vhicli  the  blanched  leaf  stalks  are 
used  as  a  salad. 

Ce-les'tial  (se-lSs'chal ;  lOG),  a.  [OF.  celestial,  celes- 
iiel,  fr.  L.  caelestis,  fr.  caehnn  heaven.  See  Ceil.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  aerial  regions,  or  visible  heavens.  "  The 
twelve  celestial  signs."  S/iak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  heaven ;  heavenly  ; 
divine.     "  C^/«/(V(^  spirits."    '' Celestial  light."   3Iilton. 

Celestial  city,  heaven ;  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Bun- 
i/aii.  —  Celestial  empire,  China;  —so  called  from  the  Chi- 
nese words,  tirn  cfnin.  Heavenly  Dynasty,  as  being  the 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven. 

S.  W.   Williams. 

Ce-les'Ual,  n.     1.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven.        Pope. 

2.  A  native  of  China. 

Ce-les'tial-ize  (-iz),  i-.  f.     To  make  celestial.     [P.] 

Ce-les'tial-ly,  adv.     In  a  celestial  manner. 

Ce-les'ti-fy  (se-lgs'tl-fl),  v.  t.  [h.  caelestis  heavenly 
-\-  -/v.]     To  make  like  heaven.     [Obs.]     Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Ce'res-tine  (s?l'es-tTn;  277),)   71.       [LL.     caelestimes 

Cel'es-tite  (sel'es-tit),  f      blue.]    (;^/m.)  Native 

.strontium  sulpl^^te,  a  mineral  so  named  from  its  occa- 
sional delicate  blue  color.  It  occurs  crystallized,  also  in 
compact  massive  and  fibrous  forms. 

Cel'es-tine  (sel'^s-tln),  \  n.    (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 

Cel'es-tin'i-an(seFgs-ttn'T-an),  )  monk  of  the  aus- 
tere branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  founded  by  Celes- 
tine  V.  in  the  13th  century. 

Celi-ac  (se'lt-Sk),  <7.     (Anat.)  See  Cceliac. 

Ce-Ub'a-cy  (se-llb'ii-sy  or  sSl'T-bii-sy  ;  '277),  ?(.  [See 
Celibate,  ;(.]  The  state  of  being  unmarried  ;  single  life, 
esp.  that  of  a  bachelor,  or  of  one  bound  by  vows  not  to 
marry.     "■  The  ceh'baci/  of  the  clergy."  Hnllam. 

Gel'i-bate  (sel'T-bat),  ?i.  [L.  caelibatus,  fr.  cnelebs 
immarried,  single.]    1.  Celibate  state  ;  celibacy.   [Obs.] 

Ha  .  .  .  preferrelb  huly  ctUhale  before  the  eatAlo  of  mar. 
riab'e.  J^*-  T,ujlr. 

2.  One  who  is  unmarried,  esp.  a  bachelor,  or  one  bound 
by  vows  not  to  marry. 

Cel'i-bate,  a.    Unmarried  ;  single  ;  as,  a  celibate  state. 

Ge-Iib'a-tl3t  (se-lTb'a-tlst),  7t.  One  who  lives  unmar- 
ried.    [A'.] 

Gel  i-dog'ra-phy  (sel'T-d5g'ra-fj),  n.  [Gr.  (cijAt's, 
KTj\'i8o<;,  stain,  spot  +  -grnphy:  cf.  F.  celidographie.]  A 
description  of  apparent  epots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or 
on  planets. 

Cell  (s61},  7).  [OF.  celle,  fr.  L.  cella  ;  akin  to  celare  to 
hide,  and  E.  hell,  helm,  conceal.  Cf.  Hall.]  1.  A  very 
small  and  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison  or  in  a  monas- 
tery or  convent ;  the  hut  of  a  hermit. 

The  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell.         Slarnnlai/. 

2-  A  small  religious  house  att.at  hed  to  a  monastery  or 
convent.     **  rW/.v  or  di-p-'ii-lmt  j-riories."  Milman. 

3.  Any  small  cavity,  or  Imlhuv  jiliii-e. 

4.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  h-iiacc  bL-tween  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted 
root,     (b)  Same  as  Cf.lla. 

B.  (Elec.)  A  jar  or  vessel,  or  a  division  of  a  compound 
vessel,  for  hohiing  the  exciting  fluid  of  a  battery. 

6.  (Biol,)  One  of  the  minute  elementary  structures, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  tissues  and 
org,ans  of  animals  and  plants  are  composed. 

r^  All  cells  have  their  origin  in  the  prim.iry  cell  from 
wliicli  the  organism  was  drvelopetl.  In  the  lowest  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  one  single  rrW  constitutes  the  com- 
jdete  individual,  such  species  biing  eallid  vnirellular 
orqaninms.  A  typical  cell  is  composed  of  a  semifluiil 
mass  of  protoplasm,  more  or  lesn  Kr;nniliir,  generally  con- 
taininiT  n\  its  renter  a  nucleus  whieh  in  turn  frequently 
eonluiiiH  .me  or  more  niirl.  nli,  llie  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  thill  nieuilirine.  the  eell  wall.  In  some 
cells,  as  in  tho.se  ol  Mood,  in  theamol.a,  and  in  embryonic 
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cells  (both  vopotablp  and  animal),  thorc  la  no  restrictinR 
cell  wallj  wliilM  in  Honin  of  tliii  unicellulsir  orKanisniH  llio 
imcluU3  13  wholly  wantinj;.     Sco  Illii.st,  of  Ilii'uiiAii. 

Air  cell.  Si-o  Ant  4'i:iJ..  —  Cell  development  (railed  also 
rvll.  </nu:si's,  rrf/  /••niiiitt"/i,  ami  ciilo'iiin'sis),  the  niiiltiitli- 
oation  of  fcllw  l)y  a  pr(jt.L'Ms  of  ii'innduct ion  under  tlin 
following  coniiMon  forms:  .sifiinniliitioii  *\v  Jis.tiiin,  uetii- 
mntidu  or  hmUlhiii,  kui-iitikiiiisis,  and  •  inhxii-niuis  iiinlti- 
pjiv.atioii.  See  Skomentation.  (Ikmmation,  etc.  —  Cell 
theory,    (iiiul.)  Seu  Cdtular  i/avri/,  undijr  Cellular. 

Cell  (sel),  r. /,  [/;»)/).  A /I.  ;j.  Celled  (sPld).]  To  pi  ace 
or  inclose  in  a  cell.  "(-V7/c(/nnderKround."  [A'.]  W<inter. 

llCeiaa  (am'hV),  n.  [L.]  {Arr/i.)  Tho  part  inclowd 
within  the  w.i11h  of  an  ancient  ttimi)lo,  as  distingui-slu-d 
from  the  oprn  porticoes. 

Cellar  (HeKhii),  7t.  [OE.  celer,  OF.  crlirr,  F.  crllier, 
it.  L.  cclhtriniii  a  receptacle  for  food,  jiantry,  fr.  rrlhi 
atorerooni.  Si-e  Oell.]  A  room  or  rooms  muler  a  build- 
ing, and  u^iiially  below  the  surface  o£  tho  ground,  wlieru 
provision.H  and  other  stores  are  kept. 

Cellar-age  (-ilj),  n.     1,  The  space  or  storerooms  nf  a 

•cellar;  a  cellar.  Sir  W.  Sciitt. 

You  hear  this  fcllnw  in  the  rcllaragi:  .SAtM. 

2.  Charpe  for  storage  in  a  cellar. 

Oel'lar-er  {-er),  n.  [LL.  cellcfarlns,  equiv.  to  L.  rtl- 
in?-m5  steward  :  d.F.cellerier.  See  Cellar.]  {IJcd.)  A 
.steward  or  butler  of  a  monastery  or  chapter ;  one  who 
lias  charge  of  procuring  and  keepintr  the  provisions. 

Cel'lar-et'  (-ef),  «.  [Dim  of  celltir.'l  A  receptacle,  .as 
in  a  dining  room,  for  a  few  bottles  ol  wine  or  liquor, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  coffer,  or  of  a  deep 
drawer  in  a  sideboard,  and  usually  lined  with  metal. 

Cellar-ist  (s61'l5r-Tst),  n.     Same  as  Cellarer. 

Celled  (seld).  a.     Containing  a  cell  or  cells, 

Gelle-pore  (!sSl'l£-por),  n.  [L.  ccHn  ct-ll  -f-  porKs, 
43r,  Tr6po5,  passiige.]  (Zoal.)  A  genus  of  delicate  branch- 
ing corals,  made  up  of  minute  cells,  belonging  to  the 
Eryozoa. 

Oel-UI'er-ous  (sel-lTf'er-ns),  a.  ICell  -\-  -/erous.'\ 
Bearing  or  })roduring  cells. 

ilCel'lo  (chel'16),  n.  ;  pi.  K.  Cellos  (-Ifiz),  It.  Celli 
(chel'le).    A  contraction  for  Violoncello. 

Oeria-lar  (sSl'u-ler  ;  135),  a.  [L.  ce/lula  a  little  cell : 
■cf.  F.  ceUuhiire.  See  Cellule.]  Coiisisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, cells  ;  of  or  itcrtaiuiog  tu  a  coll  or  cells. 

Cellular  plants,  Cellular  cryptogamB  C/ifj/.),  those  flower- 
less  plants  which  h;ivt^  no  ducts  or  fiber  in  their  tissue, 
as  mosses,  fungi,  lichens,  and  algie.  —  Cellular  theory,  or 
Cell  theory  {HioL),  a  theory,  according  to  which  the  es- 
sential element  ol  every  tissue,  either  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, is  a  cell ;  the  wliole  series  of  cells  having  been  formed 
from  the  development  of  the  germ  cell  and  by  diiferen- 
tlation  converted  into  tis.suea  and  orcans  which,  both  in 
plants  and  animals,  are  to  be  consiiiere<l  as  a  mass  of 
minute  cells  communicating  witli  each  other.  —  Cellular 
tlaaue.  ('()  (Anat.)  See  Cmtjinu'tivr  fi.\-siir,  under  Conjunc- 
tive. (/>)  {Hot.)  Tissue  compo.'ii'd  entirely  of  parenchyma, 
and  having  no  woody  fiber  or  ducts. 

Ceiau-la'tedj-la'ted),  a.     Cellular.  CahhvcU. 

C'el'lule  (sel'ul),  n.  [L.  cellfda  a  small  apartment, 
dim.  of  ccUn  :  cf.  F.  cellule.     See  Cell.]     A  small  cell. 

Cel'lU-Uf'er-ous  (sel'G-lTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  cellula  + 
-/eroiis.']     Bearing  or  producing  little  cells. 

II  Cerlu-U'Us  (s61'ij-liais),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cellula  + 
-itis.'\  An  inllammation  of  tlie  cellular  or  areolar  tissue, 
■esp.  of  that  lying  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 

Cel'lU-loid  (sel'ti-loid),  n.  ICellulose  -}-  -otd.'}  A 
substance  composed  essentially  of  gun  cotton  and  cam- 
phor, and  when  pure  resembling  ivory  in  texture  and 
■color,  but  variously  colored  to  imitate  coral,  tortoise 
-shell,  amber,  malachite,  etc.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry  and  many  small  articles,  as  combs,  brush- 
es, collars,  and  ci  tf s  ;  —  originally  called  njlonite. 

GellU-lose'  (sel'ij-los'),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, cells. 

Cel'lu-lose',  n.  (Chem.)  Tlie  substance  which  con- 
.stitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  solid  framework  of 
plants,  of  ordinary  wood,  linen,  paper,  etc.  It  is  also 
found  to  a  slight  extent  in  certain  animals,  as  the  tuni- 
cates.  It  is  a  carbohydrate,  (C|.,H,^,0..i)n.  isomeric  witli 
starch,  and  is  convertible  into  starches  and  sugars  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  acids.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white  amor- 
phous mass.     See  Starch,  Grakulose,  Liokin. 

Unsized,  well  bleached  linen  paper  is  nearly  pure  (.■elhtlosp. 

Good  ale. 

Starch  cellulose,  the  delicate  framework  which  remains 
when  the  soluble  part  (grauulose)  of  starch  is  removed 
by  saliva  or  pepsin.  Huodak. 

Ce-lOt'0-my  (se-lSt'S-my),  n.  [Gr.  KTjAoTOMia ;  k-^Atj 
hernia  +  Te'juveic  to  cut.]  (Med.)  The  act  or  operation 
of  cutting,  to  relieve  the  stricture  in  strangulated  her- 
nia,    [Frequently  written  kelotonn/.'} 

CersI-tUde  (s61'sl-tud),  ji.  [L.'  ccLsitudo,  from  celsus 
high :  cf.  F.  celsitude.'\     Height ;  altitude.     [OOs.! 

Cel'sl-U3  (sgl'aX^Qs  or  -sht-us),  n.  The  Celsius  ther- 
mometer or  scale,  so  called  from  Anders  Celsius,  a  Swed- 
ish astronomer,  who  invented  it.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
■centigrade  thermometer  or  scale. 

Celt  (s51t),  71.  [L.  Celiae,  Gr.  KcArot,  Ke^Tot,  pi.  :  cf. 
"W.  Celtiad  one  that  dwells  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  wood,  a  Celt,  fr.  celt  covert,  shelter,  ceht  to  hide.] 
■One  of  an  ancient  race  of  people,  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited a  great  part  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and 
whose  descendants  at  the  present  day  occupy  Ireland, 
"Wales,  the  Higldands  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  France.  [Written  also  Kelt.  The  letter  C 
was  pronounced  hard  in  Celtic  languages.] 

Celt,  X.  [LL.  re/Zi's  a  chisel.]  {Arch:vol.)  A  weapon 
or  implement  of  stone  or  metal,  found  ia  the  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  of  the  early  Celtic  nations. 

Celt'l-be'rl-an  (s6l'tT-be'rT-an),  a.  [L.  Celtiber,  Cel- 
iihericus.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Celtiberia  (a 
district  in  Spain  lying  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus) 
■or  its  inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi  (Celts  of  the  river  Ibe- 
Tus).  ^  71.     An  inhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 
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Gelt'lc  (sSl'tTk),  n.     [L.  Cdlirux,  Gr.  KeXriKov.    See 

Celt.]  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  tlie  Celts  ;  as,  <'e/lic  people, 
tribes,  literatujc,  lougue.     f  Written  also  Kdtic.l 

Colt'lC,  n.      Tlie  langtiitge  of  the  Celts. 

0  iV'^The  remaiiiM  ol  the  oM  Celtic  hinguago  are  found 
in  lliedaelje,  (In-  Krwe  or  liihh.tlie  Manx,  and  the  Welsh 
and  its  riigiiiite  diidectrt,  Cornish  and  Has  IJreton. 

Gelt'1-Clsm  (sel'tT-sTz'm),  n.  A  custom  of  the  Celts, 
or  an  iilinm  of  their  language.  Warton. 

Celtl-Cize'  (sGl'tT-siz'),  r.  /.  To  render  Celtic  ;  to 
assimilate  to  the  Celts. 

II  Cem'ba-lo  (chum'ha-lft),  n.    [It.  See  Cymbal.]    An 

old  natne  lor  the  liai  iiMclmrd. 

Ce-ment' (sil^-ment' /^/- sem'Snt ;  277),  7i.  {OF.  cement, 
viinnit,  F.  ciment,  fr.  L.  Cfinneiituvt  a  rough,  unhewn 
stt>ne,  pieces  or  cliips  of  marble,  from  whidi  mortar  was 
made,  contr.  fr.  caedimejUum,  fr.  caedcre.  to  cnt,  prob. 
akin  to  scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  PI.  shed^  v.  t,]  1.  Any 
substance  used  for  making  bodies  adhere  to  each  other, 
as  mortar,  glue,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  calcined  litnestone,  or  a  calcined  mixture 
of  clay  and  lime,  for  making  mortar  whicli  will  harden 
under  water. 

3.  The  powder  used  in  cementation.  Sco  Cementa- 
tion, 71.,  2. 

4.  Uond  of  nnion  ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  as  per- 
sons in  friendship,  or  men  iu  society.  *'The  ceHir;// of 
our  love."  S/iak. 

5.  {.innl.)  The  Layer  of  bone  investing  the  root  and 
neck  of  a  tooth  ;  — called  also  cementuni. 

Hydraulic  cement.    See  under  HrDRAULic. 

Ce-ment'  (sJ-menf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cemented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Cementing.]  [Cf.  F.  cimciUer.  See 
Cement,  n.]  1.  To  unite  or  cause  to  adhere  by  means 
of  a  cement.  Bp.  Bvniet. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  or  closely.  Shak. 

3.  To  overlay  or  coat  with  cement;  as,  to  cement  a 
cellar  bottom. 

Ce-ment^  v.  i.  To  become  cemented  or  firmly  united  ; 
to  cohere.  S.  S/inrp. 

Ce-ment'al  (sc-m5nt'nl),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ce- 
ment, as  of  a  tooth  ;  as,  ccmentid  tubes,  H.  Owen. 

Cem^en-ta'tlon  (s5m'5n-ta'slmn  or  se'mBn-),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  cementing. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  process  which  consists  in  surrounding  a 
solid  body  with  the  i)owder  of  other  substances,  and 
heating  the  whole  to  a  degree  not  sufficient  to  cause 
fusion,  the  physical  properties  of  the  body  being  changed 
by  chemical  combination  with  the  powder;  thus  iron 
becomes  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal,  and  green 
glass  becomes  pnreelain  by  cementation  with  sand. 

Ce-ment'a-to  ry  (se-nieut'a-to-rj),  a.  Having  tlie 
quality  (jf  eeiii^'iiting  or  uniting  firmly. 

Ce-ment'er  (ei),  n.     A  person  or  thing  that  cements. 

Cem'en-tl'tious  (sem'en-tTsh'Qs  or  se'men-),  n.  [L. 
ciiriiniditius  pertaining  to  quarry  stones.  See  Cement, 
n.'\     Of  the  nature  of  cement,     [i?.]  Forsyth. 

Cem'e-te'rl-al  (sSm'c-te'rT-ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  cemetery.     *'  CcnirterUd  cells."     [Ji.]  Sir  T.  Bronme. 

Cem'e-ter-y  (s5m'v-ter-y),  n-;  pf-  Cemeteries  (-Tz). 
[L.  roniirterium,  Gr.  KoifirjT-qpioy  a  sleeping  chamber, 
burial  place,  fr.  icotjaai'to  put  to  sleep.]  A  place  or  ground 
set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  a  graveyard ;  a 
churchyard;  a  necropolis. 

Ce-nan'thy  (se-nan'thj),  n.  [Gr.  jcevo?  empty  -J-a»'^os 
a  flower.]  (Bot.)  The  absence  or  suppression  of  the  essen- 
tial organs  (stamens  an  1  pistil)  in  a  flower. 

Ge-na'tion  (se-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  cenatio.']  Meal-tak- 
ing; dining  or  supping.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Bruivne. 

Cen'a-tO-ry  (s6ii'a-tu-ry  or  se'na-to-rj),  a.  [L.  cend- 
torius,  fr.  cenare  to  dine,  sup,  fr.  cena,  coejia,  dinner, 
supper.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner  or  supper.      [i?.] 

The  Romans  washed,  were  anoiiitcd,  and  wore  n  miaumj 
garment.  Sir  T.  /Jroinie. 

Gen'0-blte  (sSn'o-bit  or  se'nfi-bit ;  277),  n.  [L.  coeno- 
bita,  fr.  Gr.  koico^io?  ;  koivo-;  common  +  j3to?  life  :  cf. 
F.  cinobite.']  One  of  a  religious  order,  dwelling  in  a  con- 
vent, or  a  community,  in  opposition  to  au  anchoret,  or 
hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  Gibbon. 

Cen'o-blt'lc  (-bTt'Tk).     )  a.    [Cf.  F.  cSnobitique.}    Of 

Cen'0-blt'lc-al  (-T-knl),  (      or  pertaining  to  a  cenobite. 

Cen'O-bl-tism  (sen'6-bi-tTz'm  or  se'no-bi'tTz'm),  n. 
The  state  of  being  a  cenobite  ;  the  belief  or  practice  of  a 
cenobite.  MUman. 

Ce-nog'a-my  (se-nSg'a-mJ),  n.  [Gr.  k(hv6<;  common 
+  yti/ios  marriage.]  The  state  of  a  community  which 
permits  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, as  in  certain  societies  practicing  communism. 

Cen'O-taph    (sSn'o-taf),    n.      [Gr.     Kevo7d^iov\    Kcros 

empty  +  to^o?  burial,  tomb  :   cf.  F.  crnotaphe.l     An 

empty  tomb  or  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  a  person 

who  is  buried  elsewhere.  Dniden. 

A  cpiiotnp/i  in  WestminBter  Abbey.  Mitcaulaii. 

Cen'O-taph'y  (-tafj),  n.     A  cenotapli.     {R.'] 

I^ord  Cobham  hoiiured  him  with  a  cvnofiipln/.    Marauhi'j. 

Ce'no-ZOlc  (se'no-zo'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kaic 6?  recent  -f  ^wtJ 
life.]  {GeoL)  Belonging  to  the  most  recent  division  of 
geological  time,  including  the  Tertiary,  or  Age  of  mam- 
mals, and  the  Quaternary,  or  Age  of  man.  [Written  also 
citnozoiCy  cainozoic,  kainozoic.^    See  Geology. 

Jl^^r^  This  word  is  used  by  many  authors  as  synonymous 
with  Tertiarijy  the  Quaternary  Age  not  being  included. 

Cense  (s6ns),  n.  [OF.  cense,  F.  cens,  L.  census.  See 
Census.]  1.  A  census;  —  also,  a  public  rate  or  tax. 
{Obs.l  Howell.     Bacon. 

2.  Condition;  rank.     [06.?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Cense,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Censed  (senst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Censing.]  [Abbrev.  Itoux  ince^lse.']  To  perfume 
with  odors  from  burning  gums  and  spices. 

The  Salii  sini;  and  ceiise  his  altars  round.       Dryilen. 

Cense,  v.  i.     To  bum  or  scatter  incense. 

Cen'ser  (sen'ser),  n.    [For  tncenser,  fr.  OF.  encensier. 


CENTAUREA 

F.  rnrensoir,  fr.  LL.  inrenmrium,  incejisorium,  fr.  L. 
incen.mm  incense.  See  Incenbe,  and  cf.  Incensory.]  A 
vessel  for  pi-rfumes;  c«p.  one  in  which  iuceiuM)  is  burned. 
,  Egg^  Tlie  ecclesiaHtical  censer  i«  usually  cup-aliaped, 
has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes,  and  is  hung  by  chains. 
The  censer  bearer  swings  it  to  quicken  the  combustion, 

n<T  tlioiif-htH  arc  like  the  fumr  nf  frankincense 
Winch  Ironi  a  goliicn  rcfwr  lorth  dulh  rue.  .V/wukt. 
Gen'SOr  (s6n's5r).  n.  [L.  censor.,  fr.  censerc  to  value, 
tax.  J  1.  (Autiip)  One  of  two  magistrates  of  Kome  who 
look  a  register  of  the  number  and  property  of  citizens, 
and  who  also  exercised  the  office  of  insijector  of  morals 
and  conduct. 

2.  One  who  ia  empowered  to  exannne  manuscripts  be- 
fore they  arc  committed  to  the  press,  and  to  forbid  their 
I)ublicatioii  if  they  contain  anything  obnoxious;  — auoffi- 
cial  in  some  European  countries. 

3.  Onu  given  to  fault-finding  ;  a  censurer. 


CHCupc  blunie  from  cctuois  wiiu  have  no  inclination  to  uiit>rov 


o|it>rovt'. 
Aa.nbler. 


Xnr  can  tlie  most  cireiini*.i)ect  attention,  or  ntcady  rectitude, 
'IS  win, 

4.  A  critic  ;  a  reviewer. 

Received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press.    W.  fi-riiif/. 

Cen-SO'rI-al  (aSn-Bo'rT-rtl),  rt.  1.  Belonging  to  a  cen- 
sor, or  to  the  correction  of  public  morals.  Junius, 

2.  Full  of  censure  ;  censorious. 

The  C'-nsonV// dfcluniutiun  of  Juvenal,      T.  IVartf/n. 

Cen  SO'rl  an  (-^/n),  «,     Censorial.     [R.]  Bacon. 

Cen-SO'rl-OUS  tsen-so'rT-us),  «.  [L.  cni.forius  pertain- 
ing to  lh(-  censor.  See  Censok.]  1.  Ad'licted  to  cen- 
sure ;  apt  to  blame  or  condemn ;  severe  in  making  re- 
marks on  others,  or  on  their  writings  or  manners. 

A  dn^iiiulicul  spirit  incliucs  a  inun  to  be  ccngorioiif  of  hin 
nei^hliors.  ll'ctli*. 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure ;  as,  censorious  re 
marks. 

Syii.  —  Fault-finding  :  carping ;  caviUng  ;  captious  ;  se- 
vere; condeiimatory ;  liypercrilical. 
—  Cen-so'ri-ous-ly,  adr.  —  Cen-so'ri-ons-ness.  n. 

Gen'sor-shlp  Uen'sGr-shTp),  n.  The  oftice  f>r  power 
of  a  <en.sur  ;  au,  to  stand  for  .a  cnisorship.  Ilvllitnd. 

'I'lic  press  was  not  indeed  at  tliat  inomeut  under  n  K*-''ierttl 
caisors/iijK  Mucmday. 

Cen'su-al  (s5n'shu-fll;  135),  a.  [L.  c€n.malis,  fr.  cen- 
sus.']    Relating  to,  or  containing,  a  census. 

Ue  caused  the  whole  realm  to  be  described  in  a  renninl  roll. 

:iir  J{.  linker. 

Cen'sor-a-ble  (sSn'shur-ft-b'l),  n.  Deserving  of  cen- 
sure ;  blamable;  culpable;  reprehensible  ;  as,  a  r<?n.s?/;ff- 
ble   jierson,    or  censiiraUr    eonduct.   —  Ceu'SUT-a-blO- 

ness.  7(.  —  Cen'sur-a-bly,  adv. 

Cen'sure  (sSn'shnr  -,  1:j5),  n.  [L.  censnra,  fr.  crnsere  : 
cf.  F.  censure.  Cf.  Censor.]  1.  Judgment  either  favor- 
able or  unfavorable ;  opinion.     {Obs.^ 

Take  each  man's  cn-fwre,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.    Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  blaming  or  finding  fault  with  and  con- 
demning as  wrong ;  reprehension  ;  blame. 

Both  the  ccttsiire  and  the  praise  were  merited.  Jfacaula;/. 

3.  Judicial  or  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  reprimand ; 
condemnatory  judgment. 

Excoinniunication  or  other  censures  of  the  church.  Tip.  Tinmet. 
Syii.  —Blame;  reproof;  condemnation;  reprobation; 
disapproval;  disapprobation;  reprehension;  animadver- 
sion ;  reprimand ;  reflection  ;  dispraise  ;  abuse. 

Cen'suro,  v.  t.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  Censured  (-shurd) ; 
p.  pr.  A:  i&.  «.  Censuring.]  [Cf.  F,  censurer,^  i.  To 
form  or  express  a  judcnuent  in  regard  to;  to  estimate; 
to  judge.  [0/>5.]  '■  Should  I  6.ay  more,  you  might  «  ell 
censure  me  a  flatterer."  Beau.  (C-  Fl. 

2.  To  find  fault  with  and  condemn  as  wrong  ;  to  blame  ; 
to  express  disapprobation  of. 

I  may  be  censured  that  nature  thus  ^ivps  way  to  loyalty,  .Slink. 

3.  To  condemn  or  reprimand  by  a  judicial  or  ecclesi- 
astical sentence.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  blame  ;  reprove  ;  rebuke  ;  condemn ;  repre- 
hend ;  reprimand. 

Cen'sure,  i*.  i.    To  judge.    {Obs."]  Shak. 

Cen'sur-er  (sen'slmr-er),  7i.    One  who  censures.  Shak. 

Gen'sus  (-sus),  n.  [L.  census,  fr.  censere.  See  Cen- 
sor.] 1.  {Rom.  Antiip)  A  numbering  of  the  people, 
and  valuation  of  tlieir  estates,  for  tlie  purpose  of  impos- 
ing taxes,  etc,  ;  — usually  made  once  in  five  years. 

2.  An  official  registration  of  the  number  of  tlie  people, 
the  value  of  their  estates,  and  other  general  statistics  of 
a  country. 

C^^A  general  census  of  the  United  States  was  first 
taKen  in  ITHO.  and  one  has  been  taken  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  years  since. 

Cent  (sent),  71.  [F.  cent  hundred,  L.  centum.  See 
Hundred.]  1.  A  hundred;  as,  ten  per  cent,  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  narts  in  a  hundred. 

2.  A  United  States  coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar, 
formerly  made  of  copper,  now  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be  like  piquet  \ 
—  so  called  because  100  points  won  the  game.         Xares. 

Cent'age  (-5j),  n.     Rate  by  the  hundred  ;  percentage. 

Cen'tal  (sen'tal),  n.  [L.  centum  a  hundred.]  A 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  —  called  iu 
maiiy  parts  of  the  United  States  a  hundredweight. 

Cen'tal,  a.     Relating  to  a  hundred. 

Cental  sptem,  the  method  of  buying  and  selling  by  the 
cental,  or  hundredweight. 

Cen'tare'  (sen'tSr';  F.  sax^tiir'),  n-  [F-  cenfinre; 
ce7iti-  (L.  ceiittnn)  +  are.]  A  measure  of  area,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  are;  one  square  meter,  or  about  li 
square  yards. 

Cen'taur  (sSn'tar),  n.   [L.  Centnums,  Gr.  KeVravpos.] 

1.  (Class.  Ml/til.)  A  fabulous  being,  represented  aa 
half  man  and  lialf  horse. 

2.  {.-istrou.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern  heavens 
between  Hydra  and  the  Southern  Cross. 

II  Cen'tah-re'a  (sen'ta-re'a),  n.    [N"L.  See  Centaurt.] 


use,    luiite,   nide,   fyll,   Up,   0ru ;     pity;     food,    fo"ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    inkj     tlien,   tliiii ;     boN ;     zh  =  z  In  azure. 


CENTAURY 

fBot.)  A  larpe  penus  of  composite  plants,  relate<l  to  the 
thistles  and  including  the  cornrtower  or  bluebottle  {Cen- 
tniirea  Cyavns)  and  the  star  thistle  {C.  Cnlcitrapa). 

Cen'taU-ry  (sen'ta-ry),  n.^  [h.  centaureum  s.n6.  cen- 
iaiiria,  Gr.  Kei'Tavptou^  Kevravpetov,  and  KerraupiT],  fr.  the 
Centaur  Chiron.]  {Bot)  A  gentiauaceous  plant  not  fully 
identified.  The  name  is  usually  given  to  the  Erythnfii 
Centmnium  and  the  CMora pey/oliata  of  Europe,  but  is 
also  extended  to  the  whole  genus  Sabbatia^  and  even  to 
the  unrelated  CV/j^n/rm. 

Cen'te-na'ri-an  (sgu'te-na'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  hiiiidn-d  years,  —n.     A  person  a  hundred  years  old. 

Cen'te-na-ry  (sen'te-na-ry),  «-  [L-  eeuteyutrius,  ir. 
cetttum  a  hundred.]  1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
hundred. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  every  hundred  years;  c|,"J*°- 
nial.     "  r«(/fnTJ?/ solemnities."  /' i,^'' 

Cen'te-na-ry,  «..-  pi-  Centenaries  (-nz).  1.  ihe 
aggregate  of  a  hundred  single  things;  specifically,  a  cen- 
tury.    ••  Every  cenfniani  of  years."  HakenUL 

2.  A  nomnieinoration  or  celebration  of  an  event  which 
occurred  a  liumlred  years  before. 

Cen-ten'nl-al  (.=6u-t5n'ni-(7l),  a.  [L.  centum  a.  hun- 
dred +  (injius  year.]  1.  Relating  to,  or  associated  with, 
the  commemoration  of  an  event  that  happened  a  hun- 
dred years  before  ;  as,  a  centennial  ode. 

2  Happening  once  in  a  lumdred  years;  as,  a.cejiten- 
nm/ jubilee  ;  a  centennial  celebration. 

3.  Lasting  or  aged  a  hundred  years. 

That  opened  throush  l^^n?  lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  i.enttmnal  pines.       Zonarellou: 

Cen-ten'ni-al,  n.  The  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth aniiiviTsary  of  any  event ;  a  centenary.     [U.  S.} 

Cen-ten'ni-al-ly,  ndv.     Once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Cen'ter  I  t^en'ter),  71.     [F.  centre,  fr.  L.  centrum,  fr. 

Gen'tre  )  Gr.  Kivrpov  any  sharp  point,  the  point 
round  which  a  circle  is  described,  fr.  k^vtcIv  to  prick, 
goad.]  1.  A  point  equally  distant  from  the  extremities 
of  a  line,  figure,  or  body,  or  from  all  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  ;  tlie  middle  point  or  place. 

2.  The  middle  or  central  portion  of  anything. 

3.  A  principal  or  important  point  of  concentration  ; 
the  nucleus  around  which  things  are  gathered  or  to 
which  they  tend ;  an  object  of  attention,  action,  or 
force ;  as,  a  center  of  attraction. 

4.  The  earth.     [065.]  Shah. 

5.  Those  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  (as  in 
France)  who  support  the  existing  government.  Tliey 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  legislative  chamber,  opposite 
the  presiding  officer,  between  the  conservatives  or  mon- 
archists, who  sit  on  the  right  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
radicals  or  advanced  republicans,  who  occupy  the  seats 
on  his  left.    See  Right,  and  Left. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  temporary  structure  upon  which  the 
materials  of  a  vault  or  arch  are  supported  in  position 
until  the  work  becomes  self-supporting. 

7.  (Mech.)  {a)  One  of  the  two  conical  steel  pins,  in  a 
lathe,  etc.,  upon  which  the  work  is  held,  and  about 
which  it  revolves.  (6)  A  conical  recess,  or  indentation, 
in  the  end  of  a  shaft  or  other  work,  to  receive  the  point 
of  a  center,  on  which  the  work  can  turn,  as  in  a  lathe. 

C^^  In  a  lathe  the  live  center  is  in  the  spindle  of  the 
head  stock :  the  dead  center  is  on  the  tail  stock.  Planer 
centers  are  stocks  caiTvuig  centers,  when  the  object  to  be 
planed  must  be  turned  on  its  axis. 
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ntT  Centers. 
rt  Ct-ntcrs  between  M-hich  tUe  work  is  licld  and  revolved. 

Center  of  an  army,  the  body  or  troops  occupying  the 
place  in  the  line  between  the  ^\ings.  — Center  of  a  carve 
or  surface.  (Geom.)  (a)  A  point  sucli  that  every  line 
drawn  through  the  point  and  terminated  by  thf  curve  or 
surface  ia  bisected  at  the  point,  ih)  The  fixed  point  of 
reh-i'-nce  in  polnr  coordinates.  See  Coordinates.  —  Cen- 
ter of  curvature  of  a  curve  {(jf/ni.),  the  center  of  that  cii- 
cle  whitli  has  at  any  given  point  of  tlie  curve  closer  con- 
tact with  the  curve  than  has  any  other  circle  whatever. 
Bee  CiitCLE.  —  Center  of  a  fleet,  the  division  or  cohinm 
between  the  van  and  rear,  or  between  the  weather  divi- 
sion and  tin-  h-c.  -  Center  of  gravity  (.lAr//.),  that  point  of 
a  body  abniit  uliirli  all  it;*  purts  can  be  li;il:Mi''i'd.  nr 
wliich'briuK  hUppnitP'l,  the  wliule  body  will  n  iiiiin  at 
rest,  tliough  aitrd  upon  by  gravity.  —  Center  of  gyration 
{Mech.\  that  point  in  a  rotating  body  at  \\  iiirh  I  lit-  wlnde 
maaa  might  )>«  concentrated  (theoreti>ally^  w  itliout  :iltir- 
ing  the  resistance  of  tlie  inertia  of  tin-  lioily  tn  aiii^nlar 
acceleration  or  n-tanlation. —Center  of  Inertia 'JA  (7/j, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  or  .system  of  bfidics.  - 
Center  of  motion,  tlie  point  which  remains  at  rest,  while  all 
tlie  otlier  jiartsuf  a  body  movt-  rouml  it.  —  Center  of  oscil- 
lation, the  point  at  wliit  ]i.  if  tin-  wlinli-  iiKitttT  of  a  huh- 
C ended  body  were  collected,  tin-  tiim*  nf  oscillalioii  would 
e  the  same  as  it  is  in  tlic  actual  lortn  and  state  of  the 
body.  —  Center  of  percussion,  that  point  in  a  body  moving 
about  a  fixcil  axi^  at  which  it  may  strike  an  obstacle 
without  comnniiiicatiiig  a  whock  to  the  axis. —Center  of 
pretBuro  < I/'i'linx.K  thnt  point  in  a  surface  prcsned  by  a 
fluid,  at  which,  if  a  furci^  fM^iial  to  the  wli'.h-  (.nssiin- 
and  in  tlie  «anie  line  be  applii'<l  in  a  cnntrary  diicrtiMu. 
it  will  balance  or  counteract  the  whole  pn-M.siirt-  ot  thu 
fluid. 
Oen'tor,  I  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Centerei)  or  Centred 
Oen'tie,  )  (-terd) ;  p.  T>r,  &  vb.  n.  Centekino  or  Cen- 
trinoJ     1.  To  be  placed  m  a  center;  to  be  central. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point ;  to  be  concentrated  ;  to 
Tt*X  on,  or  gather  about,  as  a  center. 

Wlif  re  there  is  no  visible  truth  wherein  to  ccnirr.  crrnr  in  n.i 

wi^lc  Of*  men's  fanctrs.  Dr.  II.  Mnv  , 

Our  hopon  inii>t  rmlrr  In  ouritlves  nlone.     Dtytlm. 


Cen'ler  \  (s6n't?r),  v.  /.     1.  To  place  or  fix  in  the 
Cen'tre  I      center  or  on  a  central  point.  Milton. 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point ;  to  concentrate. 

Thy  joys  are  centered  all  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

3.  {Meek.)  To  form  a  recess  or  indentation  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  center. 

Cen'ter-bit',  I  n.     An  instrument  tumin^  on  a  center, 

Cen'tre-bit',  I      for  boring  holes.     See  Bit,  n.,  3. 

Cen'ter-board'  )  (-bord'),  71.     (Xaut.)  A  movable  or 

Cen'tre-board'  I  sliding  keel  formed  of  a  broad 
board  or  slab  of  wood  or  metal  which  may  be  raised  into 
a  water-tight  case  amidships,  when  in  shallow  water,  or 
may  be  lowered  to  increa.se  the  area  of  lateral  resistance 
and  prevent  leeway  when  the  vessel  is  beating  to  wind- 
ward. It  is  used  in  vessels  of  all  sizes  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Cen'ter-fire'  car'tridge.    See  under  Cartridge. 

Cen'ter-ing,  ;(.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Center,  7i.,  C. 
[Written  also  centring.^ 

Cen'ter-piecC  I  (-pes'),  n.    An  ornament  to  be  placed 

Cen'tre-piece'  )  in  the  center,  as  of  a  table,  ceiling, 
etc.  ;  a  central  ai'ticle  or  figure. 

Gen-tesl-mal  (sSn-tSs'T-nifil),  a.  [L.  ceiitesimus  the 
hundredth,  fr.  centum  a  hundred :  cf.  F.  centesi7nat.2 
Hundredth.  —  n.     A  hundredth  part. 

The  neglect  of  a  few  renlcsinmls.         Arhuthnot. 

Cen-tes'i-ma'tion  (-ma'shun),  n,  [h.  centesimare  to 
take  out  or  select  every  hundi-erjth,  fr.  ceittesiinus  hun- 
dredth.] (Mil.)  The  inrtiction  of  the  death  penalty  upon 
one  person  in  every  liundred,  as  in  cases  of  mutiny. 

Cen'tesm  (sen'tez'm),  7*.   [Li.  centesima.'\   Hundredth. 

Cen-tes'l-ni0(sgn-te.5'i-in6),7i.  ;/>/. -Mi(-me).  [It.&Sp.] 
A  copper  coin  of  Italy  and  Spain  equivalent  to  a  centime. 

Cen'tl-are'  (sSn'tt-ar' ;  F.  saN'tyar'),  11.  [F.  See 
Centaie.'l     See  Centare. 

Cen'ti-cip'Mous  (-bip'T-tiis),  n.  [L.  cmticeps,  -cipitis  ; 
centum  a  hundred  -j~  cd/nit  lie;nl.]     Hundred-headed. 

Cen-til'i-dOUS  (seii-tii'i-<li'is),  a.  [L.  emtijidus ;  cen- 
tum -\-  jindere  to  split.]     Divided  into  a  hundred  parts. 

Cen'U-foli-OUS  (sgn'tT-fo'lT-Qs),  a.  [L.  centijoliits ; 
centum  -\-J'oliiim  leaf.]     Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

Cen'^ti'grade  (sSn'tl-grad),  a.  [L.  centum  a  hundred 
4-  /jradus  degree  :  cf.  F.  ce)itigradc.'\  Consisting  of  a 
huiidred  degrees  ;  graduated  into  a  liundred  divisions  or 
equal  parts.  Specifically  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  centi- 
grade thermometer;  as,  10°  centigrade  {or  10"^  C). 

Centigrade  thermometerj  a  thermometer  having  the  zero 
or  (I  at  the  point  indicatniji  the  Ireeziiig  state  of  water, 
and  the  distance  between  tlint  an<l  the  point  indicating 
the  boiling  state  of  water  di\  idtd  into  one  hundred  de- 
grees. It  is  called  also  the  i'rtsiiis  thermometer^  from 
Anders  Celsius,  the  originator  of  this  scale. 

Gen'tl-gram  (sen'tT-gram),  Cen'ti- gramme  (sen'tT- 
gram  ;  F.  saK'te-gratn'),  n.  [F.  centigramme ;  centi- 
(L.  centum)  -\-  gramme.  See  Geam.]  The  hundredth 
part  of  a  gram  ;  a  weight  equal  to  .15432  of  a  grain.  See 
Gram. 

Cen'tl-li'ter  1  (sSn'tT-le'ter  or   BSn-tilT-ter),  n.      [F. 

Cen'ti-li'tre  f  centilitre;  centi-  (L.  centum)  -[-  litre. 
See  Liter.]  The  hundredth  part  of  a  liter;  a  measure 
of  volume  or  capacity  equal  to  a  little  more  tlian  six 
tenths  (0.0102)  of  a  cubic  inch,  or  one  third  (0.338)  of  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Cen-til'O-quy  (sSn-tTl'n-k^vy),  n.  [L.  centum  hun- 
dred +  loqui  to  speak.]  A  work  divided  into  a  hundred 
parts.     [/?.]  Burton. 

W  Gen'time'  (saN'tem'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  centesimus.    See 
Centeshial.]      {F.   Coinage)  Tlie  liundredth  part  of  a 
franc  ;  a  small  Frencli  copper  coin  and  money  of  account. 
Cen'ti-me'ter  I  (,-sen'tT-me'terorEen-tTm'e-ter),?i.    [F. 

Cen'ti-me'tre  I  ccjitimiire ;  centi-  (L.  centmn)  -\- 
nittre.  See  Meter.]  The  liundredth  part  of  a  meter  ;  a 
measure  of  length  equal  to  rather  move  than  thirty-nine 
hundredths  (0.3t)37)  of  an  inch.     See  BIeter. 

Cen'ti-nel  (sen'tT-nPI),  ».    Sentinel.    [Obs.'\  SackviUe. 

Gen-tin'O-dy  (sen-tTu'ti-dy).  n.  [L.  centum  a  hundred 
-\-  nodus  knot :  cf.  F.  renthinde.'}  {Bot.)  A  weed  with 
a  .stem  of  many  joints  (///'■cebrnm  verticHlatxim)\  also, 
t\ie^ Pol i/gofium  ariculiirr  ov  knotgrass. 

[L.   ccntipeda  ;  centum 
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Cen'ti-ped  (sen'tl-i>cd), 

a  hundred  -j- 

;;m,  ped  i s, 

foot  :    cf.   F.      -t,^  ^ 

centip^Ale.']  _^       "*'     - 

{Zool.)     A  y^  / 

species  of 

the  M'jriapo- 

da  ;  esp.  tlie 

large,  flat- 

t  e  n  e  d,  ven- 
omous kinds 

of  the  order  Chilopoda,  found  in  tropical  climates.   They 

are   many-jointed,   ami   have    a   great  number  of  feet. 
[Written  also  centipfde  (-ped).] 
Cen'ti-Stere(-'.cn'tt-ster;  F.  .^iiN'to-Rtur'),  "■     [F.  cph- 

tixfi're  :  centi-  (L.  centum)  -f  stt^re.}    The  hundredth  part 
of  a  stere,  equal  to  .STjS  cubic  feet. 

Cenf^ner  (sSnt'ncr),  ??.  [Cf.  G  centner  a  liundred- 
weight,  fr.  L.  centennrius  of  a  hundred,  fr.  centum  a 
hundred.]  1.  (Metal,  &  A.^i.'iai/ing)  A  weight  divisible 
Hist  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  then  into  sinaller  parts. 

T&^'Thi'  iii.-t;dlurkn.-'ts  Use  a  weight  tlivided  into  a  hun- 
dred c(|ual  p;ois.  e;,eb  one  iKumd;  theuliwle  Ihevrall  a 
rn/fnrr:  the  pound  is  divided  iiitf>  tliirty-luo  i.,iil>.  ur 
half  uunre?^ ;  the  ball  ouuce  into  two  qnaitc-rs  ;  and  carh 
of  thene  into  two  drams.  Hut  the  ah-Saycrs  use  dilfercnt 
weiglits.  With  theiTi  ;i  mifncr  is  ono  dram,  to  wliicli  tliu 
other  parts  are  itrojiurtioned. 

2.  The  commercial  hundredweiglit  in  several  of  the 
continental  countrieH,  varying  in  dilferent  places  fruni 
100  to  about  112  pounds. 

Gen'to  (Hen'lft),  71.  ;  pi.  Centos  (-tftz).  [h.  rn>to  a 
garment  of  several  pieces  sewed  together,  patchwork,  a 
poem  made  up  of  various  verscH  of  another  poein.]     A 
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literary  or  a  musical  composition  formed  b>'  sclcctioiw 
from  ilifferent  authors  disposed  in  a  new  order. 

Gen'to-nism  (sen'to-nTz'm),  71.  The  composition  of  a 
cento  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  composing  a  cento  or  centos. 
Gen'tral  (.sen'trr/l),  a.  [L.  centralis,  fr.  centrum  :  cf. 
F.  central.  See  Center.]  Relating  to  the  center  ;  sit- 
uated in  or  near  the  center  or  middle ;  containing  tlus 
center;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  near  the  center; 
equidistant  or  equally  accessible  from  certain  points. 

Central  force  (Mat/i.),  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  towards 
or  awav  from  a  fixed  or  movable  center.  —  Central  sun 
(A.'itron'.).  ;i  name  given  to  a  hypothetical  body  about 
which  Mueller  .siipp.ised  tlie  solar  system,  together  with, 
all  the  ^l  11.^  in  the  Milky  Way,  to  be  revolving.  A  point 
near  Ale\niie  in  the  I'li'iades  was  supposed  to  possess 
characteristics  of  the  position  of  such  a  body. 

Gen'tral  (s5n'trf/l),  )  71.    [NL.  centrnle,  fr.  L.  cen- 

II  Cen-tra'le  (s6u-tra1e),  f  tralis.']  {Anat.)  The  cen- 
tral, or  one  of  the  central,  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus. 
In  the  tarsus  of  man  it  is  represented  by  tlie  navicular. 

Gen'tral-ism  (sSn'tr^/l-Tz'm),  7?.  1.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  central ;  the  combination  of  several  parts 
into  one  whole  ;  centralization. 

2.  The  system  by  which  power  is  centralized,  as  in  a 
government. 

Gen-trall-ty  (sen-tr31T-ty),  n.;  ;)/.Centrautier  (-tTz)* 
The  state  of  being  central ;  tendency  toward  a  center. 

Meuiitinie  there  is  a  great  centrality,  a  centripetence  equnl  to 
thecfiitrilugencc.  A'.  iy.Jiiiier.iim. 

Cen'tral-1-za'tion  (sen'trrtl-T-za'shun),  71.  [Cf.  F.  cen- 
tralisation.} The  act  or  process  of  centralizing,  or  the 
state  of  being  centralized  ;  the  act  or  process  of  combin- 
ing or  reducing  several  parts  into  a  whole  ;  as,  the  ren- 
tralizalion  of  power  in  the  general  govenimeut ;  the  ce7i- 
tralization  of  commerce  in  a  city. 

Gen'tral-ize  (sen'trnl-iz),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceh- 
TRALiZED  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Centralizing.]  [Cf.  F. 
central iser.}  To  draw  or  bring  to  a  central  point;  to 
gather  into  or  about  a  center  ;  to  bring  into  one  system, 
or  under  one  control. 

[To]  centralize  the  power  of  government.     Bonrro/t. 

Cen'tral-ly,  adv.    In  a  central  manner  or  situation. 

Cen'tre  (sPi/ter),  7i.  &  v.    See  Center. 

Cen'tric  (--en'ti-Tk),      la.      Placed   in   the  center    or 

Gen'thc-al  (-trT-kf/1),  f      middle  ;  central. 

At  York  or  some  other  caitnral  lAacc    .Sic  11".  .Veo'C. 

— Cen'tric-al-ly,  'rrf ? .  —  Gen'tric-al-ness.  n. 

Cen-tric'i-ty  (s5n-trTs'T-ty),  7i.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  centric  ;  cciitvicalness. 

Cen-trlf'u-gal  (^eIl-tlTl'G-gal),  n.  [L.  centi-um  center 
-\-/uger€  to  flee.]  1.  Tending,  or  causing,  to  recede  from 
the  center. 

2.  {Bot.)  {a)  Expanding  first  at  the  summit,  and  later 
at  the  base,  as  a  tlower  cluster,  ib)  Having  the  radicle- 
turned  toward  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  as  some  embryos. 

Centrifugal  force  (Mcch,),  a  force  whose  direction  is  from 
a  center. 

G^p^  When  a  body  moves  in  a  circle  with  uniform  ve- 
locity, a  force  must  act  on  the  bodv  to  keep  it  in  the  cir- 
cle without  change  of  velocity.  The  direction  of  this 
force  is  towards  the  center  of  the  circle.  If  this  force  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  body,  the 
string  will  be  in  a  state  of  tension.  To  a  person  holding 
the  other  end  ui  the  striiip.  this  tension  will  appear  to  be 
directed  toward  the  body  as  if  the  body  lind  a  teii.leiicy 
to  move  awav  imni  Ihe  center  of  the  eii<le  ^\Ilieb  it  ia 
describing.  Hence  this  latter  force  is  often  c;illed  cen- 
trifii'ial  farrr.  The  force  which  really  acts  on  the  body 
being  diit-rted  toward  the  center  of  the  cii-cle  is  called 
f<ntrij'i(iil  force,  and  in  some  popular  treatises  the  cen- 
tripet:il  and  centrifugal  forces  are  described  as  opnosing 
and  baliin-in.;  eiuh  other.  But  they  are  merely  the  dil- 
erent  a.sp'-(  ts  of  the  .same  stress.  Clerk  Maxuell. 

Centrifugal  impression  (Phitsin/.),  an  impression  (motor) 
sent  from  ;i  nerve  center -">/'// ,/j-./.v  to  a  muscle  nr  muscles 
by  whieh  motion  is  pri.idnced.  -  Centrifugal  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  expelling  water  or  other  Huids  from  ni'tist  sub- 
stances, or  for  separating  liiiuids  of  ditterent  dell^^l^iesby 
centrifugal  action;  a  whirling  table.  —  Centrifugal  pump, 
a  machine  in  whicli  water  or  other  fluid  i^  liitcil  ami  dis- 
charged through  a  pipe  bv  the  energy  iinpaited  by  a 
wheel  or  blndes  revolving  in  :\  fixed  case.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  pumps  are  of  this  kind. 

Gen-tril'U-gal.  n.     A  ccntritugal  machine. 

Cen  tril'ii  gence  (-jens),  71.  The  property  or  quality 
of  beine  ccntritiitial.  B.  W.  IJmersfm. 

Cen'tring  {b5n'tiTng).  71.     See  Centering. 

Cen-trip'e-tal  (sSn-trip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  centrum  center 
-I  prt'^n-  to  move  toward.]  1.  Tending,  or  causing,  to 
iippro^ch  the  center. 

2.  {Hot.)  {a)  Expanding  first  at  the  base  of  the  hiflo- 
rescence,  and  jiroceeding  in  order  towards  the  summit. 
{li)  Having  the  radicle  turned  toward  the  axis  of  the 
fruit,  as  some  embryos. 

3.  Progressing  by  changes  from  the  exterior  of  a  thinpr 
toward  its  center ;  as,  the  centripetal  calcification  of  a 
bone.  li-  Oiven, 

Centripetal  force  {Mech.\  a  force  whose  direction  is 
towards  a  center,  as  in  rase  of  a  i>liinet  revolving  round 
the  sun.  Ilie  center. if  the  system.  See  ( YNfri/u '/a!  fn/ce;, 
under  ('r.N'nuFruA!..  Centripetal  impraBalon  \  I'/i i/.siol,)^ 
an  niipn-ssion  isensoryi  tr.insinitted  by  an  allereiit  m-rvo 
from  the  exterior  of" the  body  inuardx,  to  the  ceiitraA 
org:in. 

Gentrlp'e-tence  (-t^ns).  11.    Ccntripetency. 
Gen-trip'e-ten-cy  (sen-trlp't-ten-sj),  n.     Tendency- 

towiiid  the  center 

Con-trls'coW  (sen-trTs'koid),  a.  [NL.  Cenlri.wu.i  (fr.. 
Ctr.  Kci'TptfTKo?  a  kind  of  fish)  +  -o(f/.]  {Zotil.)  Allied 
to,  or  rcHenibliug,  the  genus  Ceiitriscus,  of  which  the  bel- 
lows fish  is  an  oxainplo. 

Cen'tro-bar'lc  (sen'tro-bSi'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  (ri)  KeyrpCf 
fiapiKo.  a  treati.se  of  Archimedes  on  finding  the  center  of 
gravity,  fr.  KtvTpnfiaprii;  gravitating  toward  the  renter;, 
»cti'Tpoi'  center  |  pa'po?  weight.]  Kelating  to  the  centei 
of  gravity,  or  to  tlie  process  of  finding  it. 

Controbaric  method  (Math.),  a  process  invented  for  thi 
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Ci'ntrolecitlml  ovum  underso- 
il i^'  HimiicntHtioii,  with  tlie 
l<Miil  yolk  in  tlio  centiT.  c 
O'linriii'iicf'rnpnt  of  acKmcii- 
tiitinri.  li  ft  Segmentation  fur- 
ther udvunced. 

Converging  to  a  center;  — 


purpose  of  measurinc  the  area  or  the  volume  ceneratPfl 
by  tlio  rotation  of  ii  hne  or  mirfaco  about  a  flxtnl  axis,  ih-- 
In-mliiiK  i'l""i  till-  jirimiplc  tli;it  cvt-rv  li^,'^l^l•  fiunnMl  by 
tlie  ri'Miliilinii  ..t  :i  liii.-  nr  siirl;.--,.  ;il„.iit  mi.  h  ;iii  axi.-.  Iiiis 
for  iiir:i>iirM  111.-  i.i-.uliirt  "\  till'  liii.'  .11-  .siirhiiv  by  |Ii.- 
lengtli  <'t  tbi'  piitb  nl  its  c.-nt.-r  ol  K'';i\ity  ;  Honnainii-a 
eallcd  /firorr'ii  of  I'-i pjni.s,  also,  innorrectly,  (t'idtlinii.s^s 
pmiirriirs.    Si'e  /I'lri/n-u/nr  riilrntiis,  umhir  Calculus. 

Oen'trode  i  si-u'trni).  /(.  {h'invintitirs)  In  two  figures 
liavhig  relative  motion,  ono  of  the  two  curvoB  wliicli  aro 
the  loci  of  ttie  instantaneou»  center. 

Gen'trold  (-troid),  n.  [L.  centrum  -\-  •old.']  The  center 
of  mass,  inertia,  or  gravity  of  a  body  or  KyHteni  of  bodies. 

Oen'tro-lec^-thal  (RSn/tru-15sT-thal),  a.  [Gr.  KeV- 
rpov  center  -j-  AcVtOo?  ytdk 
of  an  egg.]  (liinl.)  Having 
the  food  yolk  placi-d  at  this 
center  of  the  ovum,  s  ■^;m.Mi- 
tation  being  either  regular 
or  uner|ual.  linlfiuir. 

Cen'tro-Un'e-ail  (  iTn'e- 

5d),  n.  An  in.struuient  for 
drawing  lines  tlirough  a 
point,  or  lines  converging 
to  a  center. 

Oen^tro-Un'e-al  (-"i),  a. 

[L.  renlnnn  -\-  linea  line.] 

applied  to  lines  drawn  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point  or  center. 

Gen'tro-some'  (KSn'tro-som'),  n.  [Gr.  Kivrpov  center 
-]-  auifxa  tlie  Ijody.]  {liiol.)  A  jieculiar  rounded  body 
lying  near  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
dynamic  element  by  means  of  whicli  the  machinery  of 
cell  division  is  organized. 

Gen'tro-Stal'tic  (-stai'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  KeVrpoc  center  -f 
o-toAtiicos  elieckniK- 1  {I'/ii/siof.)  A  term  applied  to  tlie 
action  ot  nerve  force  in  tiie  .spinal  center.  Murslmll  Hitll. 

llGen'trum  (hcn'trrun),?;. ,-  pi.  E.  Centrums  (-trum/,), 
L.  Centha  (-tra).  [L.,  center.]  {Aitut.)  The  body,  ur 
axis,  of  a  vertebra.    See  Vertebra. 

Gen'try  (si^n'try),  ?;..     See  Sentry.     [Obs.'\  Gmj. 

II  Gen-tum'vlr  (a6n-tum'ver),  71.  ;  pi.  Centumviri  {-vT- 
ri).  [L.,  fr.  centum  hundred  -f  '''''  man.]  (Ri>m.  Ilisf.) 
One  of  a  court  of  about  one  hundred  judges  chosen  to  try 
civil  suits.  Under  the  empire  the  court  was  increased  to 
180,  and  met  usually  in  four  sections. 

Cen-tum'vi-ral  (-vI-rHl),  a.  [L.  cenUunviraUs.^  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  centvnuviri,  or  to  a  centunivir. 

Cen-tum'vi-rate  (-vt-rSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ccnfiimviraf.) 
The  office  of  a  centumvir,  or  of  the  centuniviii. 

Gen'tU-ple  (s6n'tu-p'l),  n.  [L.  ceniiiplcx ;  centum 
-]-  plicate  to  fold  ;  cf.  F.  ccntupli.^     Hundredfold. 

Cen'tU-pIe,  '■.  /.     To  iucn-ase  a  hundredfold. 

Cen-tU'pll-cate  (i^en-tu'ijll-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Centuplicated;  p.  pr.  Sz  vh.  n.  Centuplicating.]  [L. 
centuplicine.  See  Centuple,  (/.]  To  make  a  hundred- 
fold ;  to  repeat  a  hundred  times,     [i^.]  Howell. 

Gen-tU'ri-al  (sSn-tii'rT-al),  a.  [L.  See  Century.]  Of 
or  relating  to  a  century  ;  as,  a  centurinl  sermon.     [-/?.] 

Gen-tU'ri-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  cenfurintus,  p.  p.  of  ceiitii- 
riarf  to  divide  (men)  into  centuries.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
divided  into,  centuries  or  hundreds.     [/*'.]  JloU/nitl. 

Gen-tu'rl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [See  Century.]  To  divide 
into  hundreds.     [06x.] 

Gen-tu'ri-a'tor  (-a'ter).  Cen'tu-rlst  (sgn'tfi-rTst ;  I3r>), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  centui-UUi-ur.~\  An  liistorian  who  distin- 
guishes time  by  centuries,  esp.  one  of  those  who  wrote 
the  "  Magdeburg  Centuries. "    See  under  Century,    [/i*.] 

Gen-tu'rl-on  (sen-tn'rl-un),  n.  [L.  centnrio,  fr.  cm- 
tiiria:  cf.  F.  centurion.  See  Century.]  {Ham.  Hist.) 
A  military  officer  who  commanded  a  minoi  division  of 
the  Roman  army;  a  captain  of  a  century. 

A  centuiion  ot  the  band  cnMcd  the  Italinn  bund.    Actsx.  I. 

Gen'tU-ry  (s5n'tii-ry  ;  IS'i),  n. ;  pi.  Centuries  (-rTz). 

[L.  ceniuTia  (in  senses  1  &  'A),  fr.  centinn  a  hundred  :  cf. 

F.  ceniiirie.    See  Cent.]    1.  A  hundred  ;  as,  a  ccntvni  of 

sonnets  ;  an  aggregate  of  a  Innidred  things.     \^Archaic'] 

And  on  it  said  a  rmturi/ of  prayers.  Shtii:. 

2-  A  period  of  a  hundred  years ;  as,  this  event  took 
place  over  two  centuries  ago. 

J^p^  Cendtrrj,  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  although  often 
usea  in  a  general  way  of  any  series  of  a  hundred  consecu- 
tive years  {as,  a-centun/oi  temperance  work),  usually  sig- 
nifies a  division  of  the  Christian  era,  consisting  of  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years  ending  %\1th  the  liundredth  vear 
from  which  it  is  named ;  as,  the  _rirsf  foifunj  (a.  d.  i-100 
inclusive);  the  seventh  centun/  (a.  d.  tiiH-TiHI) ;  tlie  eiqh- 
teenth  centiinj  (a.  d.  1701-1811(1).  With  words  or  phrases 
connecting  it  with  some  other  system  of  chronology  it  is 
used  of  similar  divisions  of  those  eras ;  as,  the  Jirst  cen- 
tury of  Rome  (a.  u.  c.  1-100). 

3.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  division  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple formed  according  to  their  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  for  civil  officers.  (/*)  One  of  sixty  companies 
into  which  a  legion  of  the  army  was  divided.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  centurion. 

Century  plant  (Bof.),  the  Aqave  Amen'cnnn,  formerly 
supposed  to  flower  but  once  in  a  centurv ;  —  hence  the 
name.  See  Agave. —  The  Magdeburg  Centuries,  an  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  first  thirteen  ■eiitiiries.  arranged 
in  thirteen  volumes,  compiled  in  tlie  b.th  century  by 
Protestant  scholars  at  Magdeburg. 

Ge-pev'0-rOUS  (se-p^v'S-rus),  a.  [L.  cepn  an  onion  -|- 
vorare  to  devour  J    Feeding  upon  onions,  [i?.]  Sterling. 

Ceph'a-lad  (?ef'a-lfid),  adv.  [Gr.  Ke.f.aA>)  head  +  L. 
ad  toward.]  iZool.)  Forwards;  towards  the  head  or 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body  ;  opposed  to  caudnd. 

II  Oeph'a-lal'gl-a  (-l.^l'jt-a),  j  n.     [L.  rep/mlnlfjia,  Gr. 

Geph'a-lal'gy  (-iilFjy>,  (  Kff{>aAaJ^yCa  ■  kc^clAtj  4- 
aA-yo?  pain  :  cf.  F.  ciphalalgie.'^  {Med.)  Pain  in  the 
head  ;  headache. 

Ceph'a-lal'glC  {sSf'4-lal'jTk),  n.  [L.  cpph(dajginis., 
Gr.  Ki^aKaKyiKO';.']  {Med.)  Relating  to,  or  affected  with, 
headache.  —  ;i.  A  remedy  for  the  headache. 

II  Geph'a-lan'thl-um  (-liln'thT-um),  7;.  [NL,,  fr.  Gr. 
ice*aA)7  +  ae^os  flower.]     {Hot.)  Same  as  Anthodium. 


II  Ceph^a-las'piS  (sSfiV-liSs'pTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *(ci^aA/} 
head -j- aarrt?  a  nhield.]  {I'ulc- 
071.)  A  gemis  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes  founil  in  the  old  red  pand- 
stono  or  Devonian  forinalion. 
Tlie  head  is  large,  and  prot<^cted 
l)ya  broad  sJiii-M-shaped  helmet 
prolonged  behind  into  two  lat- 
eral pointH. 

II  Ceph'a-Ia'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  ^  , 
he;i.l.J  (Ztiid.)  A  large  division  of  Mollusca,  including 
all  except  the  I)ivalve8  ;  —  so  called  berauflft  tlie  liead  Is 
ilistiu.-tly  d.-v'lo]ii-d.     See  Illus/nrtioit  in  Appendix. 

Ceph'a-late  (.si^CA-lSt),  a.     {Zoid.)  Having  a  head. 

Ce-phal'Ic  (H^-f.'il'Tk),  a.  [L.  crphnlicus,  Gr.  ««<^aAi- 
K'xi,  fr.  Kf'^aKrf  head  :  cf.  F.  ceplinliipie.']  {Annl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  head.     Sec  the  Note  under  Anterior. 

Cephalic  Index  {Atint.),  the j-atio  of  the  breadth  of  the 
cranunn  to  tlie  length,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard, 
and  equal  to  mil;  the  breadth  index.  —  Cephalic  vein,  a 
large  vein  running  from  the  back  of  the  hand  along  tins 
arm  ;  —  so  named  because  the  ancients  used  to  open  it  for 


disorders  of  the  head. 


/Kjlisotl. 


Ge-phal'ic,  /'.  A  medicine  for  headache,  or  other  dis- 
order ill  the  hea.l. 

II  Geph'a-U'tis  (.sEf'a-li''tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kc<f)aA^ 
head  +  -itis.'j     {Med.)  Same  as  Phrenitis, 

Geph'a-ll-za'tlon  (-It-^^a'shun),  n.  Domination  of  the 
head  in  animal  life  as  expressed  in  the  physical  struc- 
ture ;  localization  of  important  organs  or  parts  in  or 
near  the  bead,  in  animal  development.  Dana. 

Ceph'a-lo-  (sSf'a-li-).  [Gr.  Ke<i)a\yj  head.]  A  combin- 
ing form  denoting  t/ie  head,  of  the  heady  cou7iecied  with 
the  head ;  as,  rfjihfdofionw,  '•jdudopoil. 

Gep|h'a-lo-cer'cal  (-ser'kr/i ),  a.  [Cephnlo-  +  Gr.  *ce>- 
K05  tail.]     {Znul.)  Relating  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body. 

Geph'a-loid  (sSfa-loid),  a.  ICejjhalo-  +  -oid.'\  Shaped 
like  the  head.  Craig. 

Ceph'a-lol'o-gy(sef'a-15Kn-jy),j?.  lCcphalo--\--logy.^ 

The  science  which  treats  of  tlie  liead. 

Geph'a-lo-mere  (hcl'a-lo-uier).  7*.  \_Cephalo--jr-mere.'\ 
{Zo'd.)  One  of  the  somites  (arthromeres)  which  make 
up  the  head  of  arthropods.  Packard. 

Ceph'a-lom'e-ter  (s5f'4-15m'e-ter),  n.  [Cephalo-  -f- 
-rneter.l  (Jfrd.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  di- 
mensions of  the  head  of  a  fetus  diiring  delivery. 

II  Ceph'a-lon  (sef'a-15n),  71.    {ZoOl.)  The  head. 

II  Ceph'a-loph'o-ra  (eSfa-lSfo-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kei^oA^  head  +  ^epeiv  to  bear.]  {Zoiol.)  The  cepha- 
lata. 

Ceph'a-lo-pod(^ef'a-]u-prjd),CepIi'a-lo-poae(-pod),7i. 

{Z»nl.)  One  of  tlie  C.'phaln|.n.la. 

II  Ceph'a-lop'0-da  (-lop't-da),  ?/.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ki4>o.Kri  head  -f-  -poda  :  cf.  F.  ccphalopode.]  {Zo'ul.)  The 
highest  class  of  Mollusca. 

Z'W^  They  have,  around  the  front  of  the  head,  a  group 
of  eh)iit:;ati.l  uiuscular  arms,  which  are  usually  furnished 
^\ith  preliL-iisili-  suckers  or  books.  The  head  is  highly- 
developed,  with  large^  well  organized  eves  and  ears,  and 
usually  with  a  cartilaguious  brain  case.  Tlie  higher  forms, 
as  the  cuttlefishes,  squids,  and  octopi,  swim  rapidly  by 
ejecting  a  jet  of  water  from  the  tubular  siphon  oeueath 
the  liead.  They  have  a  pair  of  powerful  homy  jaws 
shaped  hke  a  parrot's  beak,  and  a  bag  of  inkhke  fluid 
which  tliey  can  eject  from  the  siphon,  tluis  clouding  the 
water  in  order  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  Tliey  are 
divided  into  two  orders,  the  Dibranchiata,  having  two 
gills  and  eight  or  ten  sucker-bearing  arms,  and  the 
Tetr ab ranch] ata,  with  lour  gills  and  numerous  arms  with- 
out suckers.  The  latter  are  all  extinct  except  the  Nauti- 
lus.   See  Octopus,  SyuiD,  Nautilus. 

Ceph'a-lO-pod'IC  (-Io-p5d'Tk).      1  a.  {Zodl.)  Belonging 

Ceph'a-lop'0-dOUS  (-15p'o-dfis),  ]  to,  or  resembling, 
the  eephalopo.ls. 

[I  Ceph'a-lop'te-ra  (-15p'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kt^a- 
\r}  head  +  Trnpov  wing.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  generic 
names  of  the  gigantic  ray  {Manta  birosfris),  known  as 
deviljish  and  sea.  devil.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  farther  south.  Some  of 
them  grow  to  enormous  size,  becoming  twenty  feet  or 
more  across  the  body,  and  weighing  more  than  a  ton. 

Ceph'a-lo-some  (sSf'it-16-soni),  n.  \_Cephalo-  -}-  some 
body.]  (Zo'i'l.)  Tlie  anterior  region  or  head  of  insects 
and  other  arthropods.  Packard. 

Ceph'a-lo-style  (-stil),  7?.  [Cephalo-  -f-  Gr.  arvKos  a 
pillar.]  {Anat.)  The  anterior  end  of  the  uotochord  and 
its  bony  sheath  in  the  base  of  cartilaginous  crania. 

Geph'a-Io-tho'rax  f-tho'rSks),  n.  [Cephalo-  +  f^o- 
!V7J-.]  iZoijl.)  The  anterior  portion  of  any  one  of  the 
Arachnida  and  higher  Crustacea,  consisting  of  the  united 
head  and  thorax. 

Ceph'a-lO-tome  (-torn),  n.  [Cephalo-  -f  Gr.  rdfiveiv 
to  cut.]  {Mrd.)  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  fetal 
head,  to  facilitate  delivery. 

Ceph'a-lot'0-my  (sef'a-15t'o-mJ'),  n.    1.  Dissection  or 

opening  nf  the  head. 
2.  {M'd.)  Cruitntomy  ; — usually  applied  to  bisection 

of  tlin  fetal  Ii.'ii.l  with  a  saw. 

Ceph'a-lo-trlbe  (si^fd-lo-trib),  n.  [Cephalo-  +  Gr. 
Tpt'/3eii'  to  rub,  grind.]  An  obstetrical  instrument  for 
perfoniiing  cepbalotripsy. 

Ceph'a-lo-trlp'sy  (-trtp'sy),  n.  [See  Cephalotribe.] 
{Med.)  The  act  or  operation  of  crushing  the  head  of  a 
fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  effect  delivery. 

II  Cepll'a-10t'ro-Cha(s(5f'a-15t'ro-ka),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
K€<f,a\-q  head  -\-  rpoxo?  wheel.]  iZo'ol.)  A  kind  of  annelid 
larva  with  a  circle  of  cilia  around  the  head. 

Ceph'a-l0UB(s5f'.vlus),  ^.  [Gr.  «e(f>aATi  head.]  {Zodl.) 
Having  a  head; — applied  chiefly  to  the  Cephalata,  a 
division  of  mollusks. 

Ce^pheus  (se'fus),  7?.  {Asf7-nn.)  A  northern  constella- 
tion near  the  pole.  Its  head,  which  is  in  the  Milky  Way, 
is  marked  by  a  triangle  formerl  by  three  stars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude.     See  Cassiopeia. 


Ge-ra'ceons  (st-ra'shns),  a.  [L,  cera  wax."]  Having 
the  texture  ami  color  of  new  wax  ;  like  wax ;  waxy. 

Ce-ra'gO  Ur-ra'gfi),  71,     [L.  rem  wax.]     Heebread. 

Ceram'lc  (Mu-rinilk),  a.  liir.  Kepa/jit*co?,  (r.  xipa- 
fj.o';  i-artlnnware.  Cf.  Kbhamic]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pottery;  relating  to  the  art  of  making  earthenware; 
as,  cmimir  products;  ceramic  ornamenth  for  ceilings. 

Ce-ram'lC8(H«-r5m1ks^,».  [bt;e  Ceramic]  1,  The  art 
of  making  things  of  baked  clay,  as  pott*^ry,  tiles,  etc. 

2.  }>l.  Work  formed  of  clay  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
baked  ;  as,  viutes,  urns,  etc.  Knight. 

Ce-rar'gry-rite  fKe-rar'jJ-rit),  n.  [Gr.  KfW  lioni  -f 
apyvpo<:  silver.]  {Mill.)  Native  silver  chloride,  a  mineral 
of  a  white  to  pale  yellow  or  gray  color,  darkening  on  e:<- 
posure  to  tin*  light.  It  may  bo  cut  by  a  knife,  like  lead 
or  liorn  (hence  called  horn  silver). 

Cer'a-8ln  (sf-r'i-sTn),  n.  [L.  cera.ms  the  cherry  tree, 
Gr.  (cepao-o?.  j  1.  (Chern.)  A  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance, the  insohilde  part  of  cherry  gum  ; — called  also 
meta'firahiriic  acid. 

2.  Chrtn.)  A  gummy  miu'ilaginous  substance ; — called 
also  h'ls.sorin,  /ruiiiirauf/ihi,  etc. 

Ce-ras'l-nous  (hc-ra»'I-niis),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  cerasin. 

2.  Of  a  cherry  color. 

II  Ce-raa'tes  (sJ-ras'toz),  n.  [L.,  a  horned  serpent,  fr, 
Gr.  lecpatTTT)!  honied,  fr.  Kepa<;  horn.]  {Zo'61.)  A  genua- 
of  poisonovis  African  serpents,  with  a  homy  scale  over 
each  eye  ;  the  horned  viper. 


Cerastes  (  Vipera  cerastes), 

Ge'ratO  (ee'rfit),  71.  [L.  cej-atum,  cerotum,  fr.  cfira 
wax.]  (Med.)  An  unctuous  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication, of  a  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of 
an  ointment  and  a  plaster,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  upon 
cloth  without  the  use  of  heat,  but  does  not  melt  wlieu 
applied  to  the  skin. 

(D^^  Cerate  consists  essentially  of  wax  (for  which  resin 
or  spermaceti  is  sometimes  substituted^  mixed  with  oil,- 
lard,  and  various  medicinal  ingredi- 
ents. The  cerate  ^formerly  called 
sjmjdr  cerate)  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  white  wax  and  seven  parts 
of  lard. 

Ge'ra-ted  (f^e'ru-tSd),  p.  a.  [L. 
cerafiix,  p.  p.  of  crrare  to  wax,  fr. 
cei-a  wax.]     Covered  with  wax. 

Cer'a-tme  (sgr'a-tTn  or  -tin),  a. 
[Gr.  KepaTU'Tj?  the  fallacy  called 
'"the  horns."  fr.  /cepas  a  horn.] 
{Logic)  Sophistical. 

II  Cer'a-to-bran'chl-a  (ser'i-t  0- 
br5n'kT-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kipa%.  KipaTo^,  horn -(- ^pdy\ia,  7J. 
pL,  gills.]  (Zoid.)  A  group  of  nu- 
dibranchiate  Mollusca,  having  on 
the  back  papilliform  or  branched 
organs  serving  as  gills. 

Ger'a-to-bran'clil-al  (-0I),  a. 
{Ajiat.)  Pertaining  to  the  bone,  or  _        ,.,     „      .  . 
cartilage,  below  the  epibranchial  in  ^llflal^^l'MhlTi- 
a  branchial  arch.  ^7i.     A   cerato-      lata).    Nat.  bizc. 
branchial  bone,  or  cartilage. 

I  Ce-rat'o-du3  (s?-rilt'6-dus),  v.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kc'pa?, 

KfpaToi;,  liorn  -\-  66oOs  tooth.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  ga- 
noid fishes,  of  the  order  Dipnoi,  fir.st  known  as  Mesozoic 
fossil  fishes;  but  recently  two  living  species  have  been 
discovered  in  Australian  rivers.  They  have  lungs  so  well 
developed  that  they  can  leave  the  water  and  breathe  in 
air.  In  Australia  they  are  called  salmon  and  baramunda. 
See  Dipnoi,  and  Archiptervgium. 


Ccratodus  (C.  miotepis),  of  Australia. 

Cer'a-tO-hy'al  (s5r'a-to-hi'«l),  a.  [Gr.  Kf'pa?  horn  -\^ 
the  letter  Y.]  {A7iat.)  Pertaining  to  the  bene,  or  cartl* 
lage,  below  the  epihyal  in  the  hyoid  arch.  —  n.  X  cerato- 
hyal  bone,  or  cartilage,  which,  in  man,  forms  one  of  the 
small  horns  of  the  hyoid. 

II  Ger'a-to-sau'rus  (-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  K€pa<;  a 
horn  +  o-aOpos  lizard.]  '(Pnleon.)  A  carnivorous  Ameri- 
can Jurassic  dinosaur  allied  to  the  European  Mepalosau- 
rus.  The  animal  was  nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
the  skull  bears  a  bony  bora  core  on  the  united  nasal 
bones.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

II  Ger'a-tO-spon'gl-®  (-sp5n'ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL..  fr.  Gr. 
Kf'pa9,  Kcparos,  hom  -j-  cnroyyta  sponge.]  {Zo'61.)  An 
order  of  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton  consists  of  homy 
fibers.     It  incltides  all  the  commercial  sponges. 

Ce-rau'nlcs  (se-ra'ntks),  n.  [Gr.  icfpavi-os  thunder 
an<l  liclitiiinc.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
lie.at  and  ele<tricity.  R.Park. 

Ce-rau'no-scope  (-no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Kfpouvo's  thunder 
and  lightning  +  -.tcope.'\  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  ancient  mysteries  to  imitate  tininder 
and  lightning.  T.  Moore*- 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   up,    Orn ;     pity^     food,    fo^ot ;     out,    oil;     chair; 


go; 


siug^,   ink ;     tfaen,   thin  >     bON;     zli  ^  z  in  azure.. 


CERBEREAN 
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CEROTENE 


Ccrcaria  of  DlBtoma.  much  en- 
lar;;cd.  a  Mouth  ;  b  Stomach  : 
e  Excretory  tubes  :  s  Sucker  ; 
t  Tail. 


Oer-b©'re-an  (ser-be're-<7n),  a.  Of 
or  pBrtaiiiiu^;  to,  or  resembliug,  Cer- 
berus.    [Written  also  Cei-Oenan.l 

With  wide  drbere'tn  mouths.     MUfon. 

Cerlae-rus  (ser'be-rus),  n.  [L. 
Cerberus  (in  seuse  1),  Gr.  Kep^epo?.] 

1.  {Class.  Mijth.)  A  monster,  in 
the  shape  of  a  three-beaded  dog, 
guarding  the  entrance  into  the  iufer- 
jial  regions.  Hence  :  Any  vigilant 
custodian  or  guardian,  esp.  if  surly. 

2-  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  East  Indian 
serpents,  allied  to  the  pythons ;  the 
bokadam.  Head  of  one  species 

Cer'cal  (-bal),  a-  [Gr.  *(epKOs  tad.]  of  Cerberus  (f;.  ct- 
iZ-ool. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  taU.         "^'""^  ^^''''^•>- 

I'-  Cer-ca'ri-a    (  ser-ka'rT-A  },  n.  ;  pi.    Cercable  (-e). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kc'pko?  tail.] 
iZool.)  The  larval  form  of    ^'^^^^^.^ 
a  trematode  worm  having        ^^^^^^3ff 
tlie   shape   of    a   tadpole, 
with  its  body  terminated 
by  a  tail-like  appendage. 

Ger-ca'ri-aii  (-an),  a. 
{Zool.)  Of,  like,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  Cercarise.  ^ 
-n.     One  of  the  Cercarife. 

Ger'co-pod  {ser'k5-p5d),  n.  [Gr.  kc'pko?  tail  -f-  -pod-l 
■(Zool.)  One  of  the  jointed  antenuiform,  appendages  of 
the  posterior  somites  of  certain  insects.  Packard. 

II  Ger'cus  (ser'kus),  7i.  ;  pi.  Cerci  (-sI).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jcepKo^  tail.]     {Zool.)   See  Cercopod. 

Gore  (ser),  n.  [L.  cera  wax;  cf.  F.  cire."]  {Zool.) 
The  soft  naked  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  beak  of  birds  of 
prey,  parrots,  and  some  other  birds.     See  Beak. 

Gere,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cered  (serd)  ;  ».  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cerino.]  [L.  cerare,  fr.  cera  wax:  cf.  F.  cirer.^  To 
wax  ;  to  cover  or  close  with  wax.  Wisemnn. 

Ce'ro-al  (se're-al),  a.  [L.  Cerealis  pert,  to  Ceres,  and 
hence,  to  agriculture.  See  Ceres.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  grasses  which  are  cultivated  for  their  edible  seeds  (as 
wheat,  maize,  rice,  etc.),  or  to  their  seeds  or  grain. 

Ge're-al,  n.  Any  grass  cultivated  for  its  edible  grain, 
or  the  grain  itself  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

II  Ge're-ali-a    (-a'lt-a),    n.   pi.      [L.    See    Cereal.] 

1.  {Andq.)  Public  festivals  in  honor  of  Ceres. 

2.  The  cereals.  Crahh. 
Ge're-a-Un   (se're-i-lTn),   n.     (diem.)  A   nitrogenous 

substance  closely  resembling  diastase,  obtaineil  from 
bran,  and  possessing  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
■dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  Wnfts. 

Cer'e-bel  (sSr'e-b^O,  7i.    Tlie  cerebellum,        Derham. 

Ger'e-bel'lar  (-b?rier),  (  a.    {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 

Car  e-bel'Ious  (-lus),     j      cerebellum. 

Cer'e-bel'luin  (-lum),  v. ;  pi.  E.  Cerebellums  (-liimz), 
X.  Cerebella  (-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  cerebrum  brain.] 
•(Ajiat.)  The  large  lobe  of  the  hind  brain,  in  front  of  and 
iibove  the  medulla ;  tlie  little  brain.  It  controls  com- 
bined muscular  action.     See  Braix. 

Ger'e-bral  (sSr'e-brtzl),  a.  [L.  cerebrum  brain  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  Kapa  liead  :  cf.  F.  cerebral.  See  Cheer.]  {Anat.) 
■Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerebrum. 

Cerebral  apoplexy.    See  under  Apoplexy. 

Cer'e-bral,  n-  [A  false  translation  of  the  Skr.  mur' 
<lkanyn^  lit.,  head-sounds.]  One  of  a  class  of  lingual  con- 
sonants in  the  East  Indian  languages.     See  Lingual,  n. 

C^^  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  calls  these  letters  linonals, 
anothis  is  their  usual  designation  in  the  United  States. 

Ger^'e-bral-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  {Philos.)  Tlie  doctrine  or 
theory  tliat  psychical  phenomena  are  functions  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  brain  only. 

Oer'e-bral-lst,  n.     One  who  accepts  cerebralism. 

Ger'e-bratO  (sSr'e-brat),  7-.  i.  {P/tysio!.)  To  exhibit 
mental  activity  ;  to  have  the  brain  in  action. 

Gere-bra'tlon  (.sSr'e-bra'shQn),  n.  Action  of  the 
brain,  whether  conscious  or  imconscioua. 

Cer'e-brlc  (sSr'e-brTk  or  se-rSb'rlk),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  i-r  derived  from,  the  brain. 

Cerebric  acid  IPht/siol.  Chem.)^a.  name  formerly  sorae- 
tinies  given  to  cerebrin. 

Ger  e-brlc'1-ty  (ber'e-brls'T-t >■),  "•    Brain  power.  [7?.] 

Ce-reb'rl-lojrm  (st-rgb'rT-f&rm)t  a.  iCerebruvi  + 
-/orm.l     Like  the  brain  in  form  or  substance. 

Cer'e-brll'a-gal  (ser't-brlfG-g'/l),  a.  ICcrebmm  +L. 
JiKjrre  to  flee]  (Physiol.)  Applied  to  those  nerve  fibers 
wliich  go  from  the  brain  to  the  npinal  cord,  and  so  trans- 
fer cerebral  impul>^fs  (crntrifiigal  impressions)  outwards. 

Cer'e-brln  {sCr'e-brTn),n.  [From  Cerebrum.]  {Phys- 
iol. Vftern.)  A  nonphosphorized,  nitrogenous  substance, 
obtaini-d  from  brain  and  nerve  tissue  by  extraction  with 
boiling  alcoliol.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  exists  as  sucli 
in  nerve  tissue,  or  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
Aome  more  compli-x  substance. 

Cer'e-brlp'e-tal  (s5r'e-brTp'c-trtl),  a.  [Cerebrum  -f- 
L.  pelere  to  seek.]  (P/iysiol.)  Applied  to  those  nerve 
fibers  which  go  from  tlin  spinal  cord  to  the  brain  and  so 
transfer  sensations  (centripetal  impressions)  from  the 
exterior  inwards. 

l:  Cer'e-brl'tls  (sSff-bri'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  cerehrum 
-f-  -'Vm.]     (M'/l.)  iTiflamiiiation  of  the  cerebrum. 

Cer'e-brold  (H(^r'e-I)roid),  «.  {CerebrMm  •{--oiil.'\  Ro- 
flcmbling,  or  aimlogovis  to,  the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Cer'e-brol'o-gy  (-brCl'o-jy),  n.  iCerehmm  -\-  -logy.} 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  cerebrum  or  brahi. 

Cer'e-brop'a-thy  (HSr'f-brfip'A-tbJ),  n.  ICerebrnm  -f- 
<ir.  TraOos  Mutlering.]  {Mril.)  A  liypochondriacal  condi- 
tion viTging  upon  insanity,  occurring  in  those  whose 
JjrainH  have  been  unduly  taxed  ;  — called  also  brain  Jag. 

Ger'e-bros'CO-py  (-brfls'kn-i.j?),  ii.  {^Cerebrum  -f 
-scojiy.^  {Mill.)  ICxamination  of  tlie  brain  for  the  dlag- 
noftis  of  dinei«e  ;  CHp.,  the  act  or  process  of  diagnosticating 
tho  rnnditinn  of  the  brain  by  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye  (ns  with  an  ophthalmoscope).  Jiuek. 


Cer'e-brose'  (ser'c-bros'),  n,  [From  Cerebrum.] 
{Physiol.  Chan.)  A  suyarlike  body  obtained  by  tlie  de- 
rM!ji].o,~iiiuu  uf  the  nitrogenous  uou-phosphorized  princi- 
\A-~-  III"  tiie  brain. 

Cer'e-bro-spl'nal  (-br6-spi'nal),  a.  [Cerebrum  + 
.yii/iiil.}  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  central  nervous 
syatem  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord. 

Cerebro-Bpinal  fluid  ( /■•//  i/siol. ),  a  serous  fluid  secreted  by 
tlie  niembiaiirts  roM-riii^;  tlie  braiu  aud  spinal  cord.  —  Cer- 
ebro-apinal  meiiingitiB,  Cerebro -spinal  fever  (J/et/.),  a  dan- 
gerous r^tideiiiir,  iiuil  endemic,  lebrile  disease,  character- 
ized by  iiiHaiiiiiiiitlon  of  the  membranes  i>f  the  br;iin  and 
spinal  I'lird,  ^'ivmg  rise  to  severe  heaibicliesi.  tnnli-riLfh^ 

of  tiie  bark  ut  tlie  neck,  paralysis  of  tl rular  luii^'li--^, 

etc.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  cutaneou.4  eruption, 
when  it  is  often  called  spotted  Sever.  It  is  not  conta- 
gious. 

Cer'e-brum  (-brum),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Cerebrums  (-brtimz), 
L.  Cerebra  (-bra).  [L.,  tjie  brain.]  {Aiwt.)  The  ante- 
rior, and  in  man  the  larger,  division  of  the  brain ;  the 
seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  will.     See  Brain. 

Cere'clOth'  (ser'kloth' ;  115),  7i.  [L.  cera  wax  -f  E. 
cloth.]  A  cloth  smeared  with  melted  wax,  or  with  some 
gummy  or  glutinous  matter. 

Linen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  manner  of  cerecloth.  Bacon. 

Cere'ment  (ser'mfut),  u.  [L.  cera  wax:  cf.  F.  Hre- 
inent-l  {a)  A  cerecloth  used  for  the  special  purpose  of 
enveloping  a  dead  body  when  embalmed.  (6)  Any  shroud 
or  wrapping  for  the  dead. 

Ger'e-mo'nl-al  (s5r'e-mo'nT-al),  a.  [L.  caerimonialis  : 
cf.  F.  cerimonial.  See  Ceremokt.]  1.  Relating  to  cer- 
emony, or  external  rite  ;  ritual ;  according  to  the  forms 
of  established  rites. 

Ceremonial  observances  and  outward  show.    Ilallam. 

2.  Observant  of  forms;  ceremonious.     [In  this  sense 

ceremonious  is  now' preferred.]  Donne. 

He  moves  in  the  dull  ccrcmomal  track.        Dnjdcn. 

Cer^e-mo^nl-al,  n,  1.  A  system  of  rules  and  cere- 
monies, enjoined  by  law,  or  established  by  custom,  in 
religious  worship,  social  intercourse,  or  the  courts  of 
princes ;  outward  form. 

The  gorgeous  cereiii'inial  oi  the  Burgundian  court.    Prctcotf. 

2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  or  the  book  containing  the  rules  prescribed 
to  be  observed  on  solemn  occasions. 

Cer'e-mo'iii-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Adherence  to  external 
rites  ;  fondness  for  ceremony. 

Cer'e-mo'nl-al-ly,  "f^^'.  According  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies; as,  a  person  ceremonially  unclean. 

Ger'e-mo'nl-al-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

Ger'e-mo'nl-OUS  (^er'e-mo'ni-Qs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ctre- 
moiiieuT,  L.  i-iii-riiii'iuiosns.}  1.  Consisting  of  outward 
forms  and  rites;  ceremonial.  [In  this  sense  cfremoHia/ 
is  now  preferred.] 

The  ccremonimL^  part  of  Ilis  worship.  South. 

2.  According  to  prescribed   or  customary  rules  and 
forms  ;  devoted  to  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  formally  re- 
spectful;  punctilious.  "  Ceremonious \i\\t3.^C3.''''  Addison. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional.  3hak. 

Syn.  — Formal;  precise;  exact.    See  Foehal. 

Ger'e-mo'nl-ous-ly,  adv-     In  a  ceremonious  way. 

Ger'e-mo'nl-ous-ness,  n.   The  quality,  or  practice,  of 

being  ceremonious. 

Cer'e-niO-liy  (ser'e-m6-ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Ceremonies  (-ntz). 
[F.  cercmonie,  L.  carrimonia  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  creiitea.ud 
from  a  root  signifying  to  do  or  make.]  1.  An  act,  or 
series  of  acts,  often  of  a  symbolical  character,  prescribeil 
by  law,  custom,  or  authority,  in  the  conduct  of  imi^ur- 
tant  matters,  as  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties, 
the  transaction  of  affairs  of  state,  and  the  celebration  of 
notable  events  ;  as,  the  ceremony  of  crowning  a  sover- 
eign ;  the  ceremonies  observed  in  cousecratinga  church  ; 
marriage  and  baptismal  ce7-emonies. 

Accordin?  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the  cer- 
evioiiics  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it  [the  PassoverJ.         Xumb.  ix.  S. 
Bring  her  up  to  the  hi^Ii  nltar.  that  she  may 
The  sacred  cpj-emonies  there  partake.  Sj'enser. 

[The  heralds]  with  awful  ivrcmom/ 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  s-oiema  council.  MiUoti. 

2.  Beliavior  regidated  by  strict  etiquette ;  a  formal 
method  of  performing  acts  of  civility;  forms  of  civility 
prescribed  by  custom  or  authority. 

(Wemimu  was  but  devised  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  .  .  .  hollow  welcomPB  .  .  .  ; 
But  whore  thure  is  true  fnondsliip  there  needs  none.  Shak. 
All  c-Tei)ioniii!t  are  in  theinsulrrs  very  silly  timiss  :  but  yot  a. 
man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  Chesterjidd. 

3.  A  ceremonial  symbol ;  an  emblem,  aa  a  crown, 
scepter,  garland,  etc.     [Obs.] 

Disrobe  the  imagefl. 
If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies. 
.    .    .    Let  no  imai,'i'8 
Be  hung  with  Cajaar's  trophies.  Sliak. 

4.  A  sign  or  prodigy  ;  a  portent.     [Obs.'] 

Cipunr,  T  iiL<vor  Mtnod  on  ceremtmies. 

Yet  now  they  fri;,-ht  nic.  Slink: 

Master  of  coreinonles,   an  otlieer  who  iletermines  tli(^ 

forms  to  be  observed,  or  Hnpi*rintendH  their  observance, 

on  a  public  oet^asinn.  —Not  to  stand  on  ceremony,  not  to 

be  ceremonious ;  to  be  familiar,  outspoken,  or  bold. 

Ce're-OUS  (so'rc-il^),  a.  [L.  cereus,  fr.  cera  wax.] 
Waxen;  like  wax.     [Obs.]  Gaytou. 

Genres  (se're/.),  v.  [L.,  CercB.  also  com,  grain,  akin 
to  E.  create.']  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Op.t  or  Rhea,  the  goddess  of  com  and  tillage. 

2.  {Asfron.)  Tlie  first  discovered  asteroid. 

Ger'e-sin  (Kttr'f-sTn),  7t.  [L.  cera  wax.]  {Chem.)  A 
white  wax,  made  by  bleaching  and  purifynig  ozocerite, 
and  uied  as  a  sulmtitute  for  beeswax. 

II  Ge're-U8  (Mc'r^-us),  jj.  [L.,  a  wax  candle,  fr.  cera 
wax.     8o  named  from  tlie  reseniblanco  of  one  species  to 


■  Cereus  (C.  giV7aw'*'f/s)  with 
Indians  in  foregroimd. 


the  columnar  shape  of  a  wax  candle.]     {Dot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  Cactus  family. 
They  are   natives   of  America, 
from  California  to  Ciiili. 

[[^^ Although  several  species 
flower  in  the  night,  the  namo 
Aii/ht-bloom  in  >j  cereus  is  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  Cereus 
i/ra/idijlori's,  wluch  is  culti- 
vated for  its  beautiful,  short- 
lived flowers.  The  ('-ri'iis  iji'jini- 
tciis,  whose  columnar  trmik  is 
sonii-tiiiH-s  .sixty  feet  in  height, 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  scen- 
ery ni  New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc. 

Cei'l-al  (s?r'i-rtl),  a.  Same  as 
Cekrial.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Ge-rif'er-OUS  (se-rlfer-us), 
a.  [L.  cera  wax  -j-  -/erous.] 
Producing  wax. 

Ce'rln  (se'rtn),  n.  [L.  cera  , 
wax  +  -m .'  cf.  L.  cerinn.s 
wax-colored.]  1.  {Chem.)  A 
waxy  substance  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  cork  ; 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
portion  of  beeswax  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Watts. 

2.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  the 
mineral  allanite, 

Ge-rln'thl-an  (se-rTn'thT-an),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
an  ancient  religious  sect,  so  called  from  Cerinthns,  a 
Jew,  wlio  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  Hook. 

Gerlph  (sSr'If),  n.  {Type  Founding)  One  of  the  fine 
lines  of  a  letter,  esp.  one  of  the  fine  cross  strokes  at  tlie 
top  and  bottom  of  letters.     [Spelt  also  seriph.]    Sat  age. 

II  Ce-rlae'  (se-rez'),  a-  [F.i  a  cherry.  See  Cherry.] 
Cherry-colored  ;  a  light  briglit  red ;  —  applied  to  textile 
fabrics,  especially  silk. 

Ge'lite  (se'rit),  n.  [Gr.  Kc'pa?  hom.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  gas- 
tropod shell  belonging  to  the  family  Cerithii<im ; — so 
called  from  its  hornlike  form. 

Ge'rlte,  n.  [From  Cerium.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
brovMiish  or  cherry-red  color,  commonly  massive.  It  is 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium  and  allied  metals. 

C'e'rl-um  (se'rT-um),  n.  [Named  by  Berzelius  in  1803 
from  the  asteroid  Ceres,  then  just  discovered  (ISOl).] 
{Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element,  occurring  in  the  min- 
erals cerite,  allanite,  monazite,  etc.  Symbol  Ce.  Atomic 
weight  141.5.  It  resembles  iron  in  color  aud  luster,  but 
is  soft,  and  both  malleable  and  ductile.  It  tarnisliea 
readily  in  the  air. 

Cer'nu-ons  (ser'niS-us),  a.  [L.  cernnus 
with  the  face  turned  toward  the  earth.] 
{Bot. )  Inclining  or  nodding  downward  ; 
pendulous;  drooping;  —  said  of  a  bud. 
flower,  fruit,  or  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 

Ge'ro  (su'ro  or  se'ro).  n.  [Corrupt,  fr. 
Sp.  sierra  saw,  sawfish,  coro.]  {Zool.)  A 
large  and  valuable  fish  of  the  Mackerel  fam- 
ily, of  the  genus  Scomberotnoru.^.  Two  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  less 
commonly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  —  the  common  cero  {Scomberomorns  cabaJla\ 
called  also  kingfish.,  and  the  spotted,  or  king,  cero  {S. 
regal  is). 


Cero  (Sroniher')iiirirus  rahalla). 

Ce'ro-graph  (se'ro-graf ),  n.  [Gr.  fnjpdg  wax  -f-  -graph.] 
A  writing  on  wax.  Knight. 

Ge  ro-graph'lc  (se'rn-grSf'tk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
Ge  ro-giaph'lc-al  (-T-k(d),         (     to  cerography. 
Oe  rog'ra-phlst  (se-r5g'ra-fTst),  n.  One  who  practices 

cerography. 

Ge-rog'ra-pliy  (-fy),  n.    [Gr.  Ki)p6'i  wax  -f  -graphy.] 

1.  The  art  of  making  characters  or  designs  in,  or  with, 
wax. 

2-  A  method  of  making  stereotype  plates  from  inscribed 
sheets  of  wax. 

Ger'o-llle  (ser'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ktjjoos  wax  -f  -Ute.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium,  allied  to  ser- 
pentine, occurring  in  waxlike  m.asse8  of  a  yellow  or 
greenish  color. 

II  Ce-ro'ma  (se-ro'mA),  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ie»jpa)juo  an  oint- 
ment for  wrestlers,  the  place  for  wrestling,  fr,  KTjpoOi'  to 
wax  over.  fr.  »cTjpo?  wax.]  1.  The  unguent  (a  composition 
of  oil  and  wax)  witli  which  wrestlers  were  anointed  among 
the  ancient  Rumaus. 

2.  {Anc.  Arch.)  Tliat  part  of  the  baths  aud  gymnasia 
in  which  bnthevs  and  wrestlers  .anointed  themselves. 

3.  (ZoV'l.)  The  cere  of  birds. 

Cer'o-man'cy  (sSr'o-mSn'sj),  n.  [Gr.  KTjpo?  wax  + 
•manri/.]     l)ivination  by  droppmg  melted  wax  in  water. 

Ge-roon'  {sr-rutMi'),  71.  [See  Seroon,]  A  bale  or  pack- 
age covered  wilb  liide,  or  with  wood  bound  with  hide;  as, 
a  i-rninn  nf  indigo,  cochineal,  etc. 

Gero-plas'tlc  (si•'r;^-I)l;ts'lTk),  a.  [Gr.  fojpoTrAcoTiKot 
fnr  niodeling  in  wax;  KtjfKts  w  iix  -|- TrAao'o'ei.i'  to  form, 
midd.]  (Fine  Art.'i)  (a^  Relating  to  the  art  of  model- 
ing in  wax.   [h\   Mudrlrd  in  wax  ;  as,  a  cfro/j/'/s/ic  figure. 

Ce'ro-plas'tlCS  {-plil^'tTks\     »    n.     [Or.  (cijpoTrAoorcioi 

Ge'ro-plas'ty  tse'r.'.-p]5s't5\  |  (sc.  Tf,v»'^  f'l't) ;  cf. 
F,  rrri<p!astiipir.]     The  art  of  modeling  in  wax. 

Ger'O-Sln  (sSr'n-sTn),  n.  fL.  ^^rawax.]  {Chem.)  A 
waxy  substance  obtained  from  tlio  bark  of  the  sugar 
cam-,  and  crvstallizing  in  thdieate  white  lainimi'. 

Ge'rotO  (we'rAn,  V.     [Obs.]     See  Crratk. 

Ger'o-tene  (ser'o-tenl,  71.    [L.  ccrotum  a  pomade.  See 
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CEROTIC 

Oeuate.]  {Chem.)  A  wliite  waxy  solid  obtained  from 
Oliinebo  wax,  aud  by  tlie  diHtillatiuii  of  ceiutin. 

Ge-rot'lo  (sg-rOflk),  a.  [Sue  Cerotenb.]  {Chan.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  beeswax  or  Clunebe  wax ; 
aa,  ceroiic  acid  or  alcohol. 

Cer'O-tln  (aer'6-ttn),  n.  [Seo  Cerotene.T  (Chem.) 
A  white  eryatallino  substance,  0.j7Hr,r,.OH,  nbtained  from 
Chinese  wax,  and  regarded  aa  an  alcohol  of  the  marsh 
gas  series  ;  —  called  also  ceroiic  alcohol,  ccri/l  alcnhoL 

Cor'rl-al  (s5r'rt-r/l),  a.  [l-  t-rrrms,  fr.  ccrrus  a  kind 
of  oak.]    {But.)  Of  or  iit-rtaining  to  the  cerrie. 

Chaplcta  green  of  ccrrial  oak.  J)i!/dcu. 

llGer'rlS  (sSr'rTs),  71.  [L.  cn-n/x.]  {Hoi.)  A  8ix-ci<-M  of 
oak  {Quercus  Ceiri.s),  native  in  the  Orient  and  southern 
Europe  ;  —  called  also  bitte7-  oak  .ind  Turkry  oal: 

Oerlaln  (ser'ttn),  a.  [F.crrtnin,  fr.  (absumed)  LL. 
cerianics,  fr.  L.  ceri»s  determined,  lixed,  certain,  orij,'. 
p  p.  of  cerncre  to  perceive,  decide,  detennine;  akin  to 
Gr.  KpCvfiv  to  decide,  separate,  and  to  E.  concern,  crjtir, 
crimct  riddle  a  sieve,  rinses  v.]  1.  Assured  in  nuud  ; 
haviog  no  doubts  ;  free  from  suspicions  concerning. 

To  mako  her  certain  of  the  sad  event.         Vnjilen. 
I  myself  am  certain  uE  you.  WycUf. 

2.  Determined;  resolved;  —  used  with  an  infinitive. 

However,  I  with  thr«'  have  fixed  my  lot. 

Certain  to  uiidfrgi*  hku  thuiiii.  Milton. 

3.  Not  to  be  doubted  or  denied  ;  established  as  a  fact. 
The  drcftm  is  certain,  and  tlic  interpretation  thereof  sure. 

Dan.  ii.  ■io. 

4.  Actually  existing ;  sure  to  liappen  ;  inevitable. 

Virtue  that  (lirocta  our  waya 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.    Dri/iien. 
Death,  as  the  Psalmist  eaith,  is  certain  to  all.     Shak. 

5.  Unfailing ;  infallible. 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  knew  na  certain  a  remedv  for 
any  other  iliatempcr.  Mead. 

6.  Fixed  or  stated  ;  regular ;  determinate. 
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The  people  filiall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day. 

E.f.  xvi.  \. 

7.  Not  specificiUy  named  ;  indeterminate  ;  indefinite  ; 
one  or  some ;  — sometimes  used  independently  as  a  noun, 
aud  meaning  certain  persona. 

It  caniu  to  pass  when  he  was  in  a  certain  city.    Luke  v.  12- 

About  everything  he  wrote  there  \s'a.s  a,  certain  natuml  ;^rncL' 
and  lU-cormn.  Macaiday. 

For  certain,  assuredly.  —  Of  a  certain,  certainly. 

Syn.  — Bound;  sure;  true;  undeniable;  unquestion- 
able; undoubted;  plain;  indubitable;  indisputable;  in- 
controvertible ;  unhesitating ;  undoubting ;  fixed  ;  stated. 

Cer'taln.  71.    1.  Certainty.     {Obs.']  Gower. 

2.  A  certain  number  or  quantity.     [06s.]       Clunicer. 

Cer'taln,  ndv.     Certainly.    [0/>,v.]  Milton. 

Cer'taln-ly,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question ;  unques- 
tionably. 

Oer'taln-ness,  n.     Certainty. 

Cer'tain-ty  (.-tj),  n.:  pi.  Certainties  (-tiz).  [OF.  cer- 
iainete.~\  1.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition,  of  being 
certain. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest  Becurity  against 
crimes.  Fis/ier  Ames. 

2.  A  fact  or  truth  unquestionably  established. 

Certainties  are  uninteresting  and  sating.       Litmlor. 

3.  (Zaw)  Clearness;  freedom  from  ambiguity  ;  lucidity. 
Of  a  certainty,  certainly. 

Cerates  (.sei'tez),  mlr.    [F.  cerfes,  f or  hcerfes,  fr.  L.  cer^ 
tus.  See  Certain.]  Certainly;  in  truth;  verily.  [Archaic'] 
Certes  it  great  pity  whr  to  see 
Him  his  nobility  so  fuul  deface.  Spenser. 

Cer-tlf'I-cate  (ser-tTf'I-kSt),  ??.  [F.  certijicnt,  fr.  LL. 
certijicalits  made  certain,  p.  p-  of  cerlijicttre.  See  Certi- 
fy.] 1.  A  written  testimony  to  the  truth  of  any  fact; 
as,  a  certifir'tfe  of  good  behavior. 

2.  A  written  declaration  legally  authenticated. 

Trial  by  certificate,  a  trial  in  which  the  testimony  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  point 
in  dispute ;  as,  when  the  issue  is  whether  a  person  was 
absent  in  the  army,  tliis  is  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the 
proper  officer  in  writing,  under  his  seal.  £l'tcks/one. 

Ger-tlll-cate  (-kat).  v.  /.  {_imp.  &  p.  />.  Certifica- 
ted; p.  pr.  &  vb.   71.  Certificating.]     [See  Certify.] 

1.  To  verify  or  vouch  for  l)y  certificate. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  certihcate  ;  as,  to  certijicnte  the 
captain  of  a  vessel ;  a  certificated  teacher. 

C6r'tl-ll-ca'tion(ser'tT-fT-ka'shun),  7z.  [L.  cerfiJJcatio: 
cf.  F.  certification.^     The  act  of  certifying. 

Cer'tl-fl'er  (-fl'er),  n.    One  who  certifies  or  assures. 

Cer'tl-ly  (ser'tT-fi),  w  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Certified 
<-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Certifying.]  [F.  certifier,  LL. 
certificare  ;  L.  certus  certain  -f-  J'acere  to  make.  See 
Certain,  and  cf.  Certificate,  v.  t.}  1.  To  give  certain 
information  to ;  to  assure  ;  to  make  certain. 

We  '■i^r/f/y  the  king,  that  .  .  .  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on 
this  side  the  river.  Ezra  iv.  l(j. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  of;  to  make  certain,  as 
a  fact ;  to  verify.  Hammond. 

The  industry  of  science  at  once  rertififis  and  greativ  extends 
our  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  the  creation.  '/.  Taiilor. 

3.  To  testify  to  in  writing;  to  make  a  declaration 
concerning,  in  writing,  under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal. 

The  judges  shall  cer^'/)/ their  opinion  to  the  chancellor,  and 
upon  such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded.  JUarKstone. 
Certified  check,  a  bank  check,  the  validity  of  which  is 
certified  by  tlie  bank  on  which  it  is  dra\vn. 

Cer'tI-0-ra'ri  (ser'shT-o-ra'rt),  n.  [So  named  from 
the  emphatic  word  certiorari  in  the  Latin  form  of  the 
wTit,  which  read  certioraj'i  volunuts  we  wisli  to  be  certi- 
fied.] {Law)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  or  a  supe- 
rior court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  an  inferior  court,  or 
remove  a  cause  there  depending,  in  order  that  the  party 
may  have  more  sure  and  speedy  justice,  or  that  errors 
and  irregularities  may  be  corrected.    It  is  obtained  upon 
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complaint  of  a  party  that  lie  has  not  received  justice,  or 
can  not  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  interior  court. 

ili;:^  '  A  rcrfiorari  is  tlie  cr.rrcct  process  to  remove  tlie 
pron-odings  of  a  tniirt  in  whicii  cases  are  tried  in  a  man- 
ner dilfcrcnt  fruui  tlic  courM^.jf  the  common  law,  as  of 
county  coniniisHiunerrt.  It  is  also  u«ed  as  an  auxiliary 
process  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  return  to  some  other 
process.  Jivuvtcr. 

Cor'tl-tUde  (sr^r'tt-tud),  n.     [LL.  ccriitudo,  fr.  L.  cer- 

tiis :  ct.  F.  c  rtitadc.     See  Certain.]     Freedom  from 

d(.ubt;  assurance;  certainty.  J.  JI.  A'cwman. 

Ger'Ule  (sCr'ul),  a.   [h.  cuerulusj  equiv.  to  caeruleus.'] 

nine ;  cerulean.     lOb.\.\  Dyer. 

Ce-rule-an  (se-ri/lt-an),  a.    [L.  caeruUusA     bky- 

colorcd  ;  blue  ;  azure.  Vowper. 

Ulue,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  h>t  full 

A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall.  liryant. 

Ce-rul6-0Us(-u8),a.   Cerulean.    [O/a?.]  Dr.  II.  More 

Cer'U-llf'lc  (scr'ii-lTf'Tk),  a.  \1j.  cacrtdas  dark  blue 
-{-  J'<i4-rrr.  to  make]     Producing  a  blue  or  sky  color.  [71*.] 

II  Ce-ru'men  (.^e-rii'm^n),  n  [NL.,  fr.  L.  (v:rw  wax.] 
{rhiis(<'l. )  TIk'  >  ellow,  waxlike  secretion  from  the  glands 
of  tlic^  cxtcnial  ciir  ;  the  earwux. 

Ce-ru'mi-nous  (sfi-rii'mT-nus),  a.  {Physiol.)  Pertain- 
ing,' to,  orsecrctinR,  cerumen  ;  as,  the  ceruininou.v  ^;lands. 

Ce'ruse  (.'ic'ruH),  7J.  [F.  ceru.se,  h.certissa.]  1.  White 
lead,  used  as  a  pigment.     See  Whde  lead,  under  White. 

2.  A  cosmetic  containing  white  lead. 

To  distinguish  canise  from  natural  bloom.    Macauhnj. 

3.  {Min.)  The  native  carbonate  of  lead. 

Ce'rused  (se'rust),  a.  Washed  with  a  preparation  of 
wjiite  load  ;  as,  a.'ceriiKed  face.  Heau.  dj  Fl. 

Ce'ru-site  (he'ru-sit),      \n.     {Min.)   Native  lead  car- 
Ce'rus-sitG(s5'ras-sit),  J      bonate  ;    a  mineral  occur- 
ring in  CI  .lorlesH,  white,  or  yellowish  transparent  crystals, 
with  an  adamantine  luster,  also  massive  and  compact. 

Cer'van-tite  (s5r'van-tlt),  7i.  [Named  from  C'ej-van- 
tes  a  town  in  Spain.]     (Min.)  See  under  Antimony. 

Cer've-lat  (ser've-iat).  n.  [F.]  {Mus.)  An  ancient 
wind  iiistrtunent,  resembling  the  bassoon  in  tone. 

Cer'vl-Cal  (ser'vi-kal),  a.  [L.  cervix,  -ids,  neck  :  cf. 
F.  cervical-l  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck ;  as, 
tlie  cervical  vertebrae. 

Cer'vl-cido  (ser'vt-sid),  n.  [L.  cerv7is  deer  +  cnedere 
to  kill.]     The  act  of  killing  deer  ;  deer-slaying.     [7?.] 

Ger'vine  (ser'vin),  a.  [h.  ce)-^>'inii.<t,  ir.  rpn-i/s  deer  : 
cf.  F.  cnvin.}  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deer,  or 
to  the  family  Cervidw, 

II  Cer'vts  (aer'vTks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cervixes  (-Sz),  L.  Cer- 
vices (-vi-sez).  [L.]  (.■l7^rt^)  The  neck:  also,  the  necklike 
portion  of  any  jtart,  as  of  the  womb.  See  Jlhist.  of  Bird. 
II  Cer'VUS  (ser'vus),  n.  [L.,  a  deer.]  {Zoi'd.)  A  genus 
of  ruminants,  including  the  red  deer  and  other  allied 
species. 

^^=^  Formerly  all  species  of  deer  were  included  in  the 
genus  Cerims. 

Ce'ryl  (se'rll),  n.  {h.  cera  wax -f- -?/?.]  {Che7n.)  A 
radical,  C^-^^--,  supposed  to  exist  in  several  compounds 
obtained  from  Chinese  wax,  beeswax,  etc. 

Ge-sa're-an  (se-za're-tm),  Ce-sa'ri-an,  a.    Same  as 
Cesarean,  C,*c;sarian. 
Ce'sar-lsm  (se'zer-Tz'm),  n.     See  C.esaeism. 
Ges'pl-tlne  (ses'pT-tTn),  n.     [L.  caespes,  cae.ipitis,  a 
turf.]     An  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  peat,  and  con- 
taining v.arious  members  of  the  pyridine  series. 

Ces'pl-U'tious  (ses'pT-tTsl/iis),  a.  [L.  caespiticins,  fr, 
caespes  turf.]     Same  as  Cespitous.     [/?.]  Gough. 

Ces'pl-tose''  (ses'pT-tos'),  a.  [L.  caesjies  turf.]  {Bof.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  piece  of  turf,  /.  e.,  many  stems 
from  one  rootstock  or  from  many  entangled  rootstocks 
or  root.s.     [Written  also  c^espitose."} 

Ces'pi-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  [See  Cespitose.]  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  turf  ;  turfy. 

A  ccspitniis  or  turfy  plant  has  ninny  stems  from    the  same 

root,  usually  forming  a  close,  thick  carpet  or  matting.    Martt/n. 

Cess  (ses),  n.     [For  sess,  contr.  from  Assess.]     1.  A 

rate  or  tax.     {_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eny.  &.  Scot.^         Spenser. 

2.   Bound;  measure,     [Obs.] 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.  Shak. 
Cess,  V.  t.     [^imp.  &  }i.  p.  Cessed  (sest)  ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cessinq.]    To  rate  ;  to  tax  ;  to  assess.  Spenser. 

Cess,  V.  i.  [F.  cesser.  See  Cease.]  To  cease;  to 
neelect.     [06^.]  Speruser. 

Ges'sant  (s^s'sant),  a.  [L.  cessa?js,  p.  pr.  of  cessare. 
See  Cease.]  Inactive;  dormant.  [065.]  W.MoJitagit. 
Ces-sa''UOn  (sga-sa'shun),  ?>.  [F.  cessation,  L.  ce.ssa- 
tio,  fr.  cessare.  See  Cease.]  A  ceasing  or  discontinu- 
ance, as  of  action,  whether  temporary  or  final ;  a  stop ; 
as,  a  cessation  of  the  war. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  papal  iniquities.    Motley. 
The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a  festival  by  f-f''!<:ation  from 
labor.  '^■""-^-  Haiiward. 

CeBaation  of  arms  {Mil.),  an  armistice,  or  truce.  a?:reed 
to  bv  the  commanders  of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a  capit- 
ulation, or  for  other  purposes. 

Sy II.  — Stop;  rest;  stay;  pause;  discontinuance;  in- 
termission; mterval;  respite;  interruption;  recess;  re- 
mission. 

11  Ges-sa'vlt  (-vTt),  n.  [L.,  he  has  ceased.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  wTit  given  by'statute  to  recover  lands  when  the 
tenant  has  for  two  years  failed  to  perform  the  conditions 
of  his  tenure. 

Ces'ser  (ses'ser),  n.  [From  Cess,  v.  r".]  {Law)  A 
neglect  of  a  tenant  to  perform  services,  or  make  pay- 
ment, for  two  years.  Blacksfane. 
Ges'si-ble  (s6s'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ce.^sible.  See  Ces- 
sion.] Giving  way;  yielding.  [06s.]  —  Ces'sl-bll'i-ty 
(-sT-bil'T-ty),  n.  [06s.]  Sir  A'.  Diyby. 
Ges'sion  (sesh'un),  71.  [L.  ces.no,  fr.  cedere  to  Rive 
way  :  cf .  F.  ce.s.sioii.  See  Cede.]  1.  A  yielding  to  pliys- 
ical  force.  lObs.)  Bacon. 
2.  Concession  ;  compliance.     [06j.] 
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3.  A  yielding,  or  Burrender,  z»  of  property  or  rights, 

to  another  pi:rson  ;  the  act  of  ceding. 

A  '-ffHion  of  the  ihlund  of  Xew  Orleans.        JiaTvro/t. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law)   The  Riving  up  or  vacating  a  benefice 
by  accepting  another  without  a  proj>er  dispensation. 

6.  U'ird  Law)  The  voluntary  surrender  of  a  persou'a 
eilcctrt  til  bin  crciliturM  to  a\oid  imprisonnicnt. 

Ges'slon-a-ry  (^esli'liu-ii-ry),  «.     [LL.  censionarius, 

from  ccssioHure  to  cede,   fr.  L,  cessio :  cf.   F.   cessiott' 

nuire.     Bee  Cession.]    Having  surrendered  the  effects; 

as,  a  re.ssionan/  bankrupt.  Martin. 

CesB'ment  {n^t/uieni),  n.     [From  Cess,  v.  t.']    An  as- 

flCMMiiiint  or  tax.      [/Jbs.]  ./ohnson. 

Ges'sor  (hes'sCr),  n.     [From  Cess,  v.  i.    Cf.  C'EesEU,] 

{Law)  One  who  neglects,  for  two  yearw,  to  perform  the 

service  by  wliich  ho  holds  lands,  so  that  he  incurs  tlie 

dani^'cr  of  the  writ  of  ccshavit.    See  Cessavit.       Cowell. 

Ges'sor,  7i.     [P'rom  Cess,  v.  (.]     An  assessor.     [06j.] 

Cess'pipe'  (bgK'pip')i  n.  A  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste 

water,  etc.,  from  a  sink  or  cesspool.  Knight. 

Cess'pool'  (-poTd'),  n.     [See  Sesspool.]    A  cistern  in 

tln!  cfjurse,  or  at  the  termination,  of  a  drain,  to  collect 

sedimentary  or  superHuous  matter;  a  privy  vault ;  any 

receptacle  of  filth.     [Written  also  sesspool.\ 

Cest  (sGftt),  «.  [L,  cestus  :  cf .  OF.  ceste.'l  A  woman's 
girdle  ;  a  ccstus.     [A'.]  Collins. 

Ges'tOde  (ses'tod),  (/.  {Zobl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ccwtoidea.  —  7i.     One  of  the  Cestoidea, 

Ges'told  (^Cb'toid),  a.  {Zo»l.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cestoidea.  ^  n.  f)ne  of  the  Cestoidea. 
j  II  Ges-told'e-a  (b6H-toid'e-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Mtrro? 
I  girdle  + --'*((/.]  {Zo<U.)  A  class  of  parasitic  worms  (P/a- 
felmint/ics)  of  which  the  tapewonns  are  the  most  common 
examples.  The  body  is  flattened,  and  usually  but  not 
always  long,  and  comiiosed  of  numerous  joints  or  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  may  contain  a  complete  set  of  male 
and  female  reproductive  organs.  They  liave  neither 
mouth  nor  intestine.      See  Tapeworm.     [Written  also 

Crstoda.-] 

Ges-told'e*an  (-en),  v.     {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Cestoidea. 

CeS'tra'cl-ont  (s6s-tra'8hT-Bnt),  n.  [Gr.  Kecrrpa  a  kind 
of  fish.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  shark  of  the  penus  Cestracion,  and 
of  related  genera.  The  posterior  teeth  form  a  pavement 
of  bony  plates  for  crushiuR  shellfish.  Most  of  the  Fpe- 
cies  are  extinct.  The  Port  Jackson  shark  and  a  similar 
one  found  in  California  are  living  examples. 
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port  Jackson  Plinrk 
(Cestrarioii  galeatus). 

Ces-tra'cl-ont,  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  the  genus  Cestracion. 

Ges'tus  (sSs'tiis),  n.  [L.  CAf/;/.?  girdle,  Gr.  kcoto?, 
lit.,  stitched,  embroidered.]  1.  {Antiq.)  A  girdle  ;  par- 
ticularly tliat  of  Aphrodite  (or  Venus)  which  gave  the 
wearer  the  power  of  exciting  love. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  Ctenophora.  The  tjT)icaI  spe- 
cies {Cestus  Veneri.<!)  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  iri- 
descent colors,  and  its  long, 
girdlelike  form. 

Ges'tus.  V.  [L.  caeslus,  and 
cestns.'\     {Antiq.)   A  covering 
for  the  liands  of  boxers,  made  ^ 
of    leather    baiuls,    and    often  - 
loaded  with  lead  or  iron. 

r  Ces'tuy  or  I!  Ges'tul  (sPs'- 
twe  or  set'we),  pro7i.     [Norm.  F.]     (Lav:)  He  ;  the  one. 

Cefltuy  que  trust  (ke  trust')  [Xonn.  F.].  a  person  who 
has  the  equitable  and  beneficial  interest  in  property,  the 
It^pal  interest  in  whicli  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  IV/iarfon. — 
Ceatuy  que  use  (k«  us')  [Norm.  F.],  a  person  for  whose 
use  land,  etc.,  is  granted  to  another. 

Ce-su'ra  (se-zu'ra  or  -sTi'ra),  it.     See  C^strRA. 

Ge-SU'ral  i-ra}),  a.     See  C.esurai-. 

i:  Ce-ta'ce-a  (se-ta'she-a),  n.pl.  [XL.,  from  L.  cettis 
whale,  Or.  (oJto?.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  marine  mam- 
mals, including  the  whales.  Like  ordinary  mammals 
they  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  and  bring  forth  lining 
young  which  they  suckle  for  some  time.  The  anterior 
limbs  are  changed  to  paddles ;  the  tail  flukes  are  horizon- 
tal. There  are  two  living  suborders  :  {a)  The  Mysticete 
or  whalebone  whales,  having  no  true  teeth  after  birth, 
but  with  a  series  of  plates  of  whalebone  [see  BALEEi"] 
hanging  down  from  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side,  thus 
making  a  strainer,  through  which  they  receive  the  small 
animals  upon  which  they  feed.  (6)  The  Denticete,  in- 
cluding the  dolphins  aud  6i>erm  whale,  which  have  teeth. 
Another  suborder  (2'''J/^/o*/wi/i'(7)  is  extinct.  TheSirenia 
were  formerly  included  in  the  Cetacea,  but  are  now 
made  a  separate  order. 

Ce-ta'cean  (-sban),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Cetacea._ 

Ce-ta'ceous  (se-ta'shus),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cetacea. 

Ii  GCte  (se'te),  n.  [L.,  pJ."]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Ceta- 
cea, or,  collectively,  the  Cetacea. 

Ge'tene  (se'ten),  n.  [See  Cete.]  {Chem.)  An  oily 
hydrocarbon,  CirHso,  of  the  ethylene  series,  obtained 
from  spermaceti. 

Get'e-rach  (set'e-rSk),  n.  [F.  celerac,  fr.  Ar.  shetrak.'] 
{Bat.)  A  species  of  fern  with  scaly  fronds  {Asplenium 
Ceferacli). 

Get'e-Wale  (tet'e-wal).  n.  [OF.  citoal,  F.  zedoaire. 
See  Zedoary.I     Same  as  Zedoary.    [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Ge'tlC  (se'tik).  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale. 

Ge'tin    (se-tTn\    n.      [L.   cetus   whale.]    (Chetn.)   A 
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A  white  wiue  made 


white,   waxy  substance,  forming  tlie  essential  part  of 
speruiaceti. 

Ce'to-log'ic-al  (se'to-loj1-k«l  or  set'6-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taiiiin-,'  t"  rrt-jluiiy. 

Ce-tol'0-gist  (se-t51'o-jTst),  n.    One  versed  in  cetology. 

Ce-tol'O-gy  (-jy),  ';■  [Cir.  ktJto?  whale  +  -logy:  cf.  F. 
eetolo'jic.']  The  description  or  natural  history  of  ceta- 
ceous animals. 

Ce-trar'iC  (se-trSrTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  lichen,  Iceland  moss  {Ceiraria  Islandica). 

Cetrarlc  acid.    See  Cetraein. 

Cet'ra-riJl  (set'ra-rtn  or  se-tra'rTn),  n.  [From  Cetra- 
Tm  Islandica.  the  scientific  name  of  Iceland  moss.] 
(Ckein.)  A  white  snbstance  extracted  from  the  lichen, 
Iceland  moss  (Ceiraria  Jslandica).  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral ingredients,  among  which  is  cetvaric  acid,  a  white, 
crvatalline,  bitter  substance. 

Ce'tyl  (se'tTl),  n.  [Gr.  fajros  whale  +  -t/!.]  (Cfieni.) 
A  radical.  Cj^Hsa,  not  yet  isolated,  but  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  a  series  of  compounds  homologous  with  the  ethyl 
compounds,  and  derived  from  spermaceti. 

Ce-tyl'lc  (se-tiKTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  spermaceti. 

Cetyllc  alcohol  i ''///""(.i.  a  white,  waxy,  crystalline  solid, 
obtained  Imm  spermaceti,  and  regarded  as  homologous 
with  ordinary,  or  ethyl,  alcohol;  ethal ;— called  Alaocc/yl 
alcohol. 

Geylan-lte  (&e'15n-It),  7i.  [F.,fr.  Ceylan  Ceylon.] 
{Min.)  A  dingj'  blue,  or  grayish  black,  variety  of  spinel. 
It  is  also  called  pleouaste.     [Written  also  ceylonite/\ 

Cey^'lon-ese'  (se'lSu-ez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cey- 
lon. ^  n.  sing.  &  pi.     A  native  or  natives  of  Ceylon. 

G.  G.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Cestimeter,  Gram,  Sec- 
ond, —  applied  to  a  system  of  imits  much  employed  in 
physical  science,  based  upon  the  centimeter  as  the  unit 
of  length,  the  gram  as  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass,  and 
the  second  as  the  unit  of  time. 

Chab  (chab),  71.  (Zool.)  The  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  {Melanerpes  Caro- 
I  in  us). 

Ghab'a-site  (kSb'a-sIt),  1 

Chab'a-zite  (kab'a-zit),  ( 
n.  [Gr.  x°-^'^i'-°^  one  of 
twenty  species  of  stones 
mentioned  in  the  poem  ITepl 
Ai^tof,  ascribed  to  Orpheus.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
in  glassy  rliombohedral  crys- 
tal^, varying  in  color  from 
white  to  yellow  or  red.  It 
is  essentially  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  lime. 
Called  also  chahnsie. 

liClia-bUs'  (sha-ble').  "■ 
near  Chablis,  a  town  in  Fran  _ 

II  Gha-book',  iCha-buk'  (cha-book'),  n.  [Hind,  cha- 
buk  horsewhip.]  A  long  whip,  such  as  is  used  in  the  East 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Baljour. 

Ghace  (chas),  n.    See  3d  Chase,  tj.,  3. 

Ghace,  v.  t.     To  pursue.    See  Chase,  r.  t.     [O65.] 

II  Cha''clia-la''ca  (cha'ch-a-la'ka),  n.  [Native  name, 
prob.  given  in  imitation  of  its  cry.]  {Zodl.]  The  Texan 
guan  {Orfalis  vetula).     [Written  also  ckiacalaca.'] 

Gback  (chSk),  V.  i.  To  toss  up  the  head  frequently, 
as  a  horse  to  avoid  the  restraint  of  the  bridle. 

II  Ghac'xna  (chak'ma),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  large 
species  of  African  baboou  {Cynocephnlus  porcnrias);  ~ 
called  also  ursine  baboon.     [See  Illust.  of  Baboon.] 

I  Gha-conne'  (sha-kSn'))  «•  [F-,  fr.  Sp.  chacona.'\ 
(Mus.)  An  old  Spanish  dance  in  moderate  three -fuur 
measure,  like  the  PassacagUa,  which  is  slower.  Both  are 
used  by  classiral  composers  as  themes  for  variations. 

Ghaa  (shad),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Shad.     I0hs.'\ 

II  Chae-te'tes  (k^-te'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xotTTjhair.] 
(Zool.)  .A.  genus  of  fossil  corals,  common  in  the  lower  Si- 
lurian limestones. 

GhaB'tU'er-ous  (ku-tTf'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  x<*i"?  I'^-ir  -j- 
-feroiix.l    (Zo'Ol.)  Blearing  sette. 

Ghae'to-dont  (ke'to-d5nt),  it. 
oSoOs,  65oi'T05,  tooth.]  {Zool.) 
family  Chxtoilonti- 
dee.  The  ch;eto- 
donta  have  broad, 
compressed  bodies, 
and  usually  bright 
colors. 

Ghffl'to-dont,  ft. 

Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ch;itodonts  or 
the  family  Chieto- 
don  t  idle. 

Cha'tog-nath 

(-t5g-nath),  a.  (Zo-       one  of  the  ChrctodontB  (ChiEtodon 
ol.)   Of   or  pert  am-  ephippium).    (X) 

ing  to  the  Ch;i-tognatha. 

II  Gha-tog'na-tha  (kt-tog'n4-thA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  xairq  li.ur  -f  yvaQo';  jaw.]  (Zo'ul.)  An  order  of  free- 
swimming  marine  wonns,  of  which  the  genus  A'nfl'7/rt  iw 
the  type.  They  have  groups  of  curved  spines  on  eacli 
aide  of  the  liead. 

Gha/tO-pod  (kS't*-pi5d),  n.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Ch.Ttopod.i.  —  n.     One  of  the  Ch.T-topoda. 

1  Chse-top'o-da  (k<?-top'<^-d4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
vaiTTj  liair  -f-  -jtoda.}  {Zoi'/l.)  A  very  extensive  order  of 
Annelida,    char-  .     N^«L-iC 

acterized  by  the  ^ii,^ftjjh^t:*^?:$^^i^ 
presence  of  lat- 
eral set.T',  or 
aplnes,  on  most 
or  all  of  the  Beg- 
mentfl.  They  arc 
divide*!  into  two  One  of  the  Clin-topodn  ( LepidonoUts  sqita- 
principal  groupB  :  «icif<M>.    Xnt.  »izc. 


[Gr.   xairq    hair  + 
A  marine  fish  of  the 


Oligochiefa,  including  the  earthworms  and  allied  forms, 
and  Polychieta,  mcluding  most  of  the  marine  species. 

Ghae'tO-tas'y  (ke'to-tSks'J),  «.  [Gr.  x***^"?  hair  -f 
ri^is  arrangement.]  {Zool.)  The  arrangement  of  bris- 
tles on  an  insect. 

Ghafe  (chaf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chafed  (chaft); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chafing.]  [OE.  ckaufen  x,o  warm,  OF. 
ch'iuj'er,  F.  chiivjt'cr,  fr.  L.  cafe/acere,  cal/acere,  to  make 
warm  ;  calerc  to  be  warm  +  J'acere  to  make.  See  Cal- 
DROK.]  1.  To  excite  heat  in  by  friction  ;  to  rub  in  order 
to  stimulate  and  make  warm. 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  skin.    Spetiser. 

2.  To  excite  passion  or  anger  in  ;  to  fret ;  to  irritate. 

Her  intercession  cha/ed  him.  S/iak. 

3.  To  fret  and  wear  by  rubbing ;  as,  to  chafe  a  cable. 
Two  slips  of  parchment  which  she  sewed  round  it  to  prevent 

its  beint,'  clatfcd.  .-^ir  W.  .Scott. 

Syn.  —  Torub;  fret;  gall;  vex;  excite;  inflame. 
Ghafe,  v.  i.     1.  To  rub ;  to  come  together  so  as  to 
wear  by  rubbing;  to  wear  by  friction. 

Made  its  great  boughs  chnfe  together.     LongfiUow. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chujiug  with  her  shores.         i>kak. 

2.  To  be  worn  by  rubbing  ;  as,  a  cable  chafes. 

3.  To  have  a  feeling  of  vexation  ;  to  be  vexed  ;  to  fret ; 
to  be  irritated.  Spenser. 

He  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying:  niy  daughter.    !>hak. 
Ghale,  n.     l.  Heat  excited  by  friction. 

2.  Injury  or  wear  caused  by  friction. 

3.  Vexation  ;  irritation  of  mind  ;  rage. 

The  cardinal  in  a  chafe  sent  for  liini  to  Whitehall.     Canid'U. 

Ghaf'er  (cha'ler),  n.     1.  One  who  chafes. 

2.  A  vessel  for  heating  water  ;  — hence,  a  dish  or  pan. 
A  chofer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the  irons.     Baker. 

Ghal'er,  n.  [AS.  cenfor;  akin  to  D.  kever.,  G.  k'ufei.l 
{Zool.)  A  kind  of  beetle  ;  the  cockchafer.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  species ;  as,  the  rose  chafer. 

Chaf'er-y  (cha'fer-y),  n.  [See  Chafe,  v.  /.]  {Iron 
Works)  An  open  furnace  or  forge,  in  wluch  blooms  are 
heated  before  being  wrought  into  bars. 

Ghaie'wax^  (chaf'wSks'),  orChaff'WaX'  (chaf-),  n. 
{Eng.  Laic)  Formerly  a  chancery  officer  who  fitted  wax 
for  sealing  writs  and  other  docmneuts. 

ChaJe'weed''  {-wed'),  n.  (Bo/.)  The  cudweed  ((?7!0- 
phnliinn),  used  to  prevent  or  to  cure  chafing. 

Ghaft  (chaf),  n.    [AS.  cenf;  akin  to  B.  kaf,  G.  kaff.'] 

1.  The  glumes  or  Imsks  of  grains  and  grasses  separated 
from  the  seed  by  threshing  and  winnowing,  etc. 

So  take  the  corn  and  leave  the  chajt  behind.    Drijden. 
Old  birds  are  not  canght  with  c/iojf.        Old  Prorcrb. 

2.  Anything  of  a  comparatively  light  and  worthless 
character  ;  the  refuse  part  of  anything. 

The  r/iajf  and  ruin  of  the  times.  Shak. 

3.  Straw  or  hay  cut  up  fine  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

B\*  adding;  c>ia(7  tn  liis  corn,  the  horse  must  take  more  time  to 
eat  it.     In  this  way  rhaj)  is  very  uselul.  Yutiatt. 

4.  Light  jesting  talk ;  ban- 
ter; raillery. 

5.  {Bot.)  The  scales  or 
bracts  on  the  receptacle, 
which  subtend  each  flower 
in  the  heads  of  many  Com- 
posilx,  as  the  sunflower. 

Gray, 

ChaflE  cutter,  a  machine  for 
cutting  up  straw,  etc.,  into 
"  chatt  "  for  the  use  of  cattle. 

Ghaff,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaffed  (chaft)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Chaffing.]  To  use  light,  idle  language  by  way  of 
fun  or  ridicide  ;  to  banter. 

Chaff, ''-  '.  To  make  fun  of ;  to  turn  into  ridicule  by 
addressing  in  ironical  or  bantering  language  ;  to  «juiz. 

Morgan  saw  tliat  his  master  was  chajfiiifj  lilm.   Thacktra;/. 

A  dozen  honest  fellows  .  .  .  chaffed  each  other  about  their 
sweetheiirts.  C  Kiiigsley. 

Chaffer,  n.    One  who  chaffs. 

Ghaf'fer  (chSf'fer),  n.  [OE.  chaffare,  chenpfare  ;  AS. 
cedp  a  bargain,  price  -\-fant  a  journey ;  hence,  originally, 
a  going  to  bargain,  to  market.  See  Cheap,  and  Fare.] 
Bargaining ;  mercliandise.     [O65.]  Holinshed. 

Ghaf'fer,  i*.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaffered  (-ferd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chaffering.]  [OE.  chaffaren,  fr.  chaf  are, 
chapfai-e,  cheapfare,   a   bargaining.     See   Chaffer,  7i.] 

1.' To  treat  or  dispute  about  a  purchase;  to  bargain; 
to  haggle  or  higgle  ;  to  negotiate. 

To  cli'ijfcr  for  preferments  with  his  gold.        Drt/flcn. 

2.  To  talk  much  and  idly  ;  to  chatter.  Trench. 

Ghaf 'fer,  v.  t.     1.  To  buy  or  sell ;  to  trade  in. 
He  rfinf-.red  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set.   .^in-ngcr. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  bandy,  as  words.  Spen.ser. 

Chaf'for-er  (-er),  7;.     One  who  chaffers ;  a  bargainer. 

Ghaf'lern  (ch5f'fern),".  [See  Chafe,  i'.(.]  A  vessel 
for  hfiitiiig  water.     [<)fis.]  Johnson. 

Chaf'fer'7,  n.    Traffic;  b.irgaining.    [Obs.'\     Spmser. 

Chaf'finch(cliaf'fTnrlii.".  [Cf. Chiff-chaff.]  {Zool.) 

X  bird  of  Europe  {Fringilla  ralchs)., 
having  a  variety  of  very  sweet  songs, 
and  highly  valued  as  a  cage  bird;  — 
caller!  also  copper  finch. 

Ghaff'in^  (chditng),  n.  The  use 
of  light,  frivolous  language  by  way  of 
fiui  or  ridiiMile  ;  raillery;  banter. 

Chaff'less,  o.     Without  chaif. 

Ghaff'y  i^hiii'^),  a.     l.  Abounding 
in,  nr  resembling,  chalf. 
Chafft/  groin  beneiitl)  the  thresher'*'  flnil. 

Colaii/yL. 

2.  Light  or  worthless  as  chaff. 

Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.    GlaurUl, 

3.  {Bot.)     {a)     Resombling    chaff;  Chnfllnch. 
composed  of  light  dry  scales,     {b)  Bearing  or  covered 


recep- 
tacle, 
with  all 
but  one  of  the 
flowers    removed    to    show 
the  Chaff  tUotanicalj. 


with  dry  scales,  as  the  under  surface  of  certain  ferns,  or 
the  disk  of  some  composite  flowers. 

Chal'ing  (eha'flng),  n.  [See  ChapE,  r.  /.]  The  act 
of  rubbing,  or  wearing  by  friction  ;  making  warm  by  rub- 
bing. 

Chafing  dish,  a  dish  or  vessel  for  cooking  on  the  table,  or 
for  kiM-i)ing  food  warm,  eitlier  by  coals,  by  a  lamp,  or 
by  hot  water;  a  portable  grate  for  coals.  —Chafing  gear 
(Xaal.  I.  any  material  used  to  protect  sails,  rigging,  or  the 
like,  at  points  where  they  are  exposed  to  friction. 

Gha-green'  (sha-gren'),  w.     See  Shageeen. 

Gha-grin'(sha^grTn'oisha-gien' ;  277),  71.  [F.,fr.  cAff- 
grin  shagreen,  a  particular  kind  of  rough  and  grained 
leather  ;  also  a  rough  fishskin  used  for  graters  and  files ; 
hence  {Fig.),  a  giiawing,  corroding  grief.  See  Shageeen.J 
Vexation ;  mortification. 

I  must  own  that  I  felt  rather  vexation  and  chagrin  than  hope 

and  satisfaction.  RicJiard  J'orson. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin.  I'ojtc. 

Syn.  —  Vexation ;  mortification  :  peevishness ;  fretful- 
ness ;  disgust;  disquiet.  —Chagrin,  Vexation,  Morti- 
fication. These  words  agree  in  the  general  sense  of  pain 
produced  by  imtoward  circumstances.  Vf.rn/iou  is  a 
feeling  of  disquietude  or  irritating  uneasiness  from  nu- 
merous causes,  such  as  losses,  disappointments,  etc. 
Mor/ijication  is  a  stronger  word,  and  denotes  that  keen 
sense  of  pain  which  results  from  woimded  pride  or  humil- 
iating occurrences.  Chagrin  is  literally  the  cutting  pain 
produced  by  the  friction  of  .thagreeii  leather  ;  in  its  figu- 
rative sense,  it  varies  in  meaning,  denoting  in  its  lower 
degrees  simply  a  state  of  vexation,  and  in  its  higher 
degrees  the  keenest  sense  of  mortification. 

*'  Vextition  arises  chiefly  from  our  wi.shes  and  views  be- 
ing crossed ;  mart  if  cation.,  from  our  self-miportauce  being 
hurt ;  chagrin.,  from  a  mixture  of  the  two."  Crabb. 

Cha-gTin',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chagrined  (-grTnd'or 
-grend')  ;y».7>r.  tS:  r&.  «.  Chagrining.]  [Cf.  F.  chagnner. 
See  Chagrin,  7;.]  To  excite  ill-humor  in;  to  vex;  to 
mortify  ;  as,  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined. 

Gha-grln',  v.  i.    To  be  vexed  or  annoyed.      Fielding. 

Gha-grin',  a.     Chagrined.  Dryden. 

Chain  (cliau),  n.  [F.  chaine,  fr.  L.  catena.  Cf.  Cate- 
nate.] 1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings,  usually  of  metal, 
comiected,  or  fitted  into  one  another,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  of  support,  of  restraint,  of  ornament,  of  the 
exertion  and  transmission  of  mechanical  power,  etc. 

[They]  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  Ins  neck.    Uaii.  v.  2'.l. 

2.  That  which  confines,  fetters,  or  secures,  as  a  chain ; 
a  bond  ;  as,  the  chains  of  habit. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm.    21ilton. 

3.  A  series  of  things  linked  together ;  or  a  series  of 
things  connected  and  following  each  otlier  in  succession  ; 
as,  a  chain  of  mountahis ;  a  chain  of  events  or  ideas. 

4.  {Sun:)  An  instrument  which  consists  of  links  and 
is  used  in  measuring  land. 

d^^  The  one  commonly  in  use  is  fiuvtcr\i  chain,  which 
consists  of  one  hundred  links,  each  link  behig  seven 
inches  and  nmety-two  one  hundredths  in  length  ;  mak- 
ing up  the  total  length  of  four  rods,  or  sixty-six  feet ; 
hence,  a  measure  of  that  length  ;  hence,  also,  a  unit  for 
land  measure  equal  to  four  rods  square,  or  one  tenth  of 
an  acre. 

5.  pi.  {Xaut.)  Iron  links  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel to  hold  the  dead-eyes  connected  with  the  shrouds; 
also,  the  channels. 

6.  {Wearing)  The  warp  threads  of  a  web.         Knight. 
Chain  belt  I  J/'frA.t,  a  belt  made  of  a  chain;— used  for 

traiiMnittiug  power.  —  Chain  boat,  a  boat  fitted  up  for  re- 
coveriiic  lost  cables,  anclior.-i,  i-tc— Chain  bolt.  ia){yaiit.) 
Tlie  bnlt  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  chain  plate,  which  fas- 
tens it  to  tlie  vcssid's  tide,  {b)  A  bolt  with  a  chain  at- 
tachi'd  for  ilrawint;  it  mit  of  position.—  Chain  bond.  See 
Chinii  (iiiilifr.—  Chain  bridge,  a  bridge  supported  by  chain 
cables  ;  a  suspension  bridge.  —  Chain  cable,  a  cable  made 
of  iron  links.  —  Chain  coral  ( ZoYd. ),  a  fossil  coral  of  the 
geiuis  flalijf^ifes,  common  in  the  mid<lle 
and  upper  Silurian  rncks.  Tlie  tubular  [ 
corallitesareiuiitfl  ^idt-by  ^idt■  iiiLxnm 
looking  in  an  end  view  Ilk.- link  sot  a  1)1, 
When  perfect,  thi'  caiicles  sliow  t\\<- 
septa.  —  Chain  coupling.  ((0  A  shacklr  lor  ' 
uniting  lengths  of  chain,  or  coiiiuitini:  , 
a  chain  with  an  object,  ib)  tUfuf/ninh 
Siipplenieiitar>"  cniiiiling  tngethei  'd  car.s  ■ 
with  a  fliaiii.  —  Chain  gang,  a  gairj;  of 
cimviits  chaiiu'd  to-'ftluT.  —  Chain  hook 
(-V(7///.l,  a  luiuk  u.->ed  for  diapgiug  cables  /j/„/,jsiti^  rai.n- 
about  the  deck.  —Chain  mail,  flexible, 
defensive  annor  of  hammered  metal 
links  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  garment.  —  Chain  mold- 
ing (Arch.),  a  form  of  in.ildin-^;  in  imitation  of  a  chain, 
used  in  the  Norman  .style.  Chain  pier,  a  pier  suspended 
by  chains.  —  Chain  pipe  I  \"iif.  >,  .th  opening  in  the  deck, 
Uned  with  iron,  tlirougli  u)ii<h  the  lablc  is  passed  into 
the  lockers  or  tiers.  —  Chain  plate  t  ■shi^./iui/Jhui^  one  of 
tiie  iron  plates  or  bands,  on  a  vessfl's  t-ide,  tu  wliirli  the 
standing  rigging  is  fastem-d.  —  Chain  pulley,  a  pulley 
with  depressions  in  tbf  pcriphrry  of  it.s  wheel,  or  projec- 
tions from  it,  nindf  In  fit  the  links  of  a  chain.  —Chain 
pump.  See  in  t)ir  \'maliul:ir>.  -  Chain  rule  (,4ri7A.).  a  the- 
orem for  solving'  iiiinnriral  piiililcnis  by  composition  of 
ratios,  or  comptnind  iiroi>nrhi>n.  by  w  Inch,  when  several 
ratios  of  equality  .iic  t,'ivcn.  tin'  runsitjni-nt  of  each  being 
the  .same  a.s  til.' ant.-..-. hilt  nt  the  next,  the  rebition  be- 
tween the  firsi  itnt'-r.'ili-iit  and  the  laist  consequent  is  dis- 
covered. -Chain  flhot  i.\t'/.).  two  cannon  balls  united  by 
a  short  rliaiii,  lormerh  used  in  naval 
warfare  on  a<-eoiiiit  nt  their  destruc- 
tive etVi-et  on  a  tsliiij's  rigging.  — 
Chain  Btltch.  See  in  tlie  Voraliulary. 
—  Chain  timber.  i.\rch.)  See  /!">id 
tiinbcr,  umUr  Hond.  —  Chain  waloB. 
{JVnut.)  Same  a.**  Cuannki-s.  -  Chain  wheel.  See  in  the 
Vocabulary.-  CloBed  chain,  Open  chain  i(View.\  terms 
ri])plied  to  the  elnniical  structure  of  eoinjioundfi  whose 
nitiMiiiil  ti-riiinhe  nrr  written  ve^pi'.  li\rly  in  tin-  ft>rm  of 
;i  rlii4ri|  riliK  Isee  fit  iizriir  )iin/,iis,  iimler  UlNZKNEI,  OV  iu 
an  o|nii  extended  form.  ■  Endleaa  chain,  a  chain  wlioso 
ends  have  been  united  by  a  link. 

Chain,  r.  f.   [imp.  &  i>.  p.  Chaineh  (dmnd),  ;).  ;"'. 
Chaining.]   1.  To  tauten,  bind,  or  comiect  with 
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3  cliaiit ;  to  f.isten  or  biud  securely^  as  with  a  cliaiu  ;  aa, 
to  thain  a  bulldog. 

C/utiiird  lichiiul  th*;  liostik  Ciir. 

2.  To  keep  in  slavury  ;  to  enslave. 
And  wliicli  moro  bU-Mt  Y  who  rlutimd  liia  country 
Or  lie  whost-*  virtuu  eiyliud  tu  luou  u  day  i 

3.  To  unite  closely  and  Btron(,'ly. 

And  in  tlii3  vow  do  dtiiin  my  soul  to  tliinc. 

4.  (Sinrri/ini/)  To  measuro  witli  tlie  chain. 

5.  To  pinti'it  by  drawing  a  chuin  across,  as  a  liarbor. 
Ghaln'Iess  (cliai/16.s),  a.     Havinj;  no  chain  ;  not  re- 
strain.-d  ur  httired.     "  Tho  r/miulr.ss  mind."        Jii/roji. 

Chain'let  (rhao'let).  7i.     A  Kmall  cliain.  .SVr  II'.  'Sr>,f/. 

Ohaln'  pump'  (pump').  A  pump  cousisthig  of  an  end- 
less chain,  running  over  a  drum  or 
wheel  by  which  it  is  moved,  and 
dipping  below  the  water  to  bo 
raised.  Tlie  chain  lias  at  inter- 
vals di.sks  or  lifts  which  tit  the 
tube  through  which  the  ascend- 
ing part  passes  and  carry  tho 
Wiifer  to  tho  point  of  diacliargc. 

Chain'  sUlch'  (stToliO.  1-  An 
oruamental  stitcdi  like  the  links 
of  a  chain  ;  —  used  in  crocheting, 
sewing,  and  embroidery,  _ 

2.  {Mitchine  ScwiDfj)  A  stitch   '^J. 
in  wldciitlie  looping  of  tho  tliroail   J 
or  tlireads  forms  a  chain  on  tho 
under  side  of  tlie  work ;  tlie  loop       _ 
stiteh,  as  distinguished  from  tlie         "~"  , 
lockstitch.     See  Stitch.  i  iuim  riiini.. 

Chain'  wheel'  (liweP).    1.  Achain pulley, orsprocket 

Wll.-,'I. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  chain  pump, 
by  whicli  it  becomes  a  motor  driven  by 
water. 

Chaln'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Work 
[looin'd  or  liidu-il  after  tlie  manner  of  a 
.ciiain  ;  chain  stiteli  work. 

Chair  (chiir),  7i.  [OE.  chuiere,  chrierp, 
OF.  chdiere,  cluiere^  F.  c/mire  pidpit, 
ir.  h.  cathedra  chair,  armchair,  a  teacli- 
er'a  or  professor's  chair,  Gr.  KaOiSpa. ; 
«aTa  down  -^-  eSpa  seat,  e^ecr^ai   to   sit, 

akin  to  E.  sit.     See  Sit,  and  cf.  Cathedral,  Chaise.] 

1.  A  movable  single  seat  witli  a  back. 

2.  An  official  seat,  as  of  a  chief  magistrate  or  a  judge, 
but  esp.  that  of  a  professor;  hence,  the  office  itself. 

The  c/iuir  of  a  iiIiiIoso|tliical  school.  W/'i-viU. 

A  cliair  of  philuloyy.  ^f.  Antuld. 

3.  The  presidhig  officer  of  an  assembly ;  a  chairman  ; 
IVB,  to  address  the  chair. 

4.  A  vehicle  for  one  person ;  either  a  sedan  borne 
nipon  poles,  or  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
Jborie  ;  a  gig.  Shak. 

Think  what  an  pquipft-ro  thou  hast  in  nir. 

And  view  with  scurn  two  jiaj^es  mid  a  chair.         rupr. 

B.  An  iron  block  used  on  railways  to  support  the  rails 
and  secure  them  to  the  sleepers. 

Chair  days,  days  of  repose  and  age.  —To  put  into  the 
chair,  to  elect  as  president,  or  as  chairman  of  a  met-ting. 
Afiir'nilai/.  —To  take  the  chair,  to  assume  the  position  of 
president,  or  of  cliairman  of  a  meeting. 

Chair,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaired  (chSrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&:  vb.  n.  Chairing.]     1.  To  place  in  a  chair. 

2.  To  carry  publicly  in  a  chair  in  triumph.     {.Eng.l 

Chalr'man    {char'nian),   n.;   pi.    Chairmen    (-incn). 

1.  The  presiding  officer  of  a  committee,  or  of  a  public 
or  private  meeting,  or  of  any  orgaiuzed  body. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  a  chair  or  sedan. 

IJieuks  watchmen's  heads  and  cliairmai's  glasses,    i'rvir. 

Chalr'man-shlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  chairman  of  a 
meeting  or  organized  body. 

Chaise  (sliaz),  n.  [F. 
chiiixr  seat,  or  chair,  chiiise 
or  carriage,  for  chaire,  from 
a  peculiar  Parisian  pronun- 
ciation. See  Chair.]  1.  A 
two -wheeled  carriage  for 
two  persons,  with  a  calash 
top,  and  the  body  hung  on 
leather  straps,  or  thorou^h- 
b.-aces.  It  is  usually  dr£.v*n 
by  one  horse. 

2-  Loosely,  a  carriage  in  general.  Conprr. 

II  Gha'ja  (cha'ha),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.)  The 
crested  screamer  of  Brazil  (Patamcdea,  or  Ckaima,  cha- 
naria),  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  notes  ;  — called  also 
ckauna,  a.nd/aith/iit  kamirhi.  It  is  often  domesticated, 
and  is  useful  in  guarding  other  poultry.    See  Kaimichi. 

II  Cha-la'za  (ka^la'za),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Chalazas,  L.  Cha- 
LAz.E  (-ze).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ;^<iAafa  hail,  pimple.]  1.  {Bot.) 
Tlie  place  on  an  ovule,  or  seed,  where  its  outer  coats 
cohere  with  each  other  and  the  nucleus. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  spiral  band  of  thickened  albuminous  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  the  white  of  the  bird's  egg,  and 
serves  to  maintain  the  yolk  in  its  position  ;  the  treadle. 

Cha-la'zal  (-z'^l),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chalaza. 

Gha-laZ8^  {k-Vlaz'),  ??.     Same  as  Chalaza. 

Chal'a-zi!'er-OUS  (ki^l'ii-zTf'er-us),  «.  \_Chalaza  -}- 
-fprnii.s.']     Having  or  bearing  chalazas. 

II  Cha-la'zl-On  (ka-la'zT-5n),7J.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaAa^toe, 
dim.  of  xa-^a^a  hail,  pimple.]  {Med.)  A  small  circum- 
scribed tumor  of  the  eyelid  caused  by  retention  of  secre- 
tion, and  by  intlammation  of  tlie  Meibomian  glands. 

Ghal-Can'thitO  (kSl-kSn'thit),  «.  [L.  chalcmithum  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  Gr.  xnAKai-eoi'.]  {Min.)  Native 
blue  vitriol.     See  Bbie  vitriol,  under  Blue. 

Chal'ce-don'lc  (kill'se-dou'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cli;il.-i-dony. 

Chal-Ced'O-ny  fkSl-£?d'n-ny  orkill'se-do-ny  ;  277),  ?;.  ,- 


Chaise. 


pi.  Chalcedonies  (-nTz).  [L.  rhnlcedonius,  fr.  Gr.  XaA- 
Kijfioif  Clialcfdoii,  a  town  in  Ahia  Minor,  opposite  lo  liy- 
zaiitium  ;  cf.  F.  calcinloinf,  OE.  cidvidoiiic,  cusidoi/nc. 
Cf.  Cassiuony.]  {Mill.)  A  cry i)tocry«tal line,  translu- 
cent variety  of  f|uartz,  having  usually  u  whitish  color, 
and  a  luster  nearly  like  wax.  [Written  also  calcedmiy.} 
03S^  When  chalcednny  is  variegated  with  spots  or  fig- 
ures, or  arranged  in  ditlcrfutly  crolui  t-d  layers,  it  is  called 
Uf/ate  ;  and  if  by  reasun  of  the  thickness,  color,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  layers  it  is  suitable  for  beiut;  carved 
into  cameos,  it  is  called  oiiijr.  Chro.snjiraM:  is  green  chal- 
cedony ,'  canuiia/i,  a  liesh  red,  and  sard,  a  brownish  red 
variety. 

II  Chal'chl-hultl'  (<diAl'cht-wftl'),  «■  (Min.)  The  Mex- 
ican name  for  tiirc|Uoisi*.     See  TuitguoiSE. 

Chal'cld  fly  (kitl'sld  Hi').  [From  Gr.xaA«6?  copper; 
in  allusion  to  its  metallic  colors.] 
{Zu'ul.)  Oue  of  a  lunuerous  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  (t'/ta/c/i/- 
idx).  Many  are  gallHies,  others 
are  parasitic  on  insects. 

Chal-cld'l-an   (kSl-sTd'I-«n),  n. 

[L,  r/uilris  a  lizard,  (ir.  xaAxts.] 
{Zat/l.)  One  of  a  tropical  family  of 
snakelike  lizards  {('/iiilcid;r),  hav- 
ing luur  small  or  nidimentary  legs. 

Chal'CO-Clt©  (kill'kA-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
XaA/ciis  brass.]  (Mi/i.)  Native  copper 
sulphide,  called  iilso  cojtprr  r/laiu-e, 
and  vitreous  copper  ;  a  mineral  of  a 
black  color  and  metallic  luster.  Chalcid  Fly  {Chalets 
[Formerly  written  chalcosine.'}  bracata).   x  2 

Ghal-Gog'ra-pher  (kSl-kSg'ra- 
fer),    Ghal-COg'ra-phist   (kiil-kog'ra-fTst),  n.     An    en- 
graver on  copper  or  bra.^s  ;  hence,  an  engraver  of  copper 
plates  for  printing  upon  paper. 

Chal-cog'ra-phy  t-ly),  ?;.  [Gr.  x^^tos  copper,  brass 
-h  -0''"J'^'!'-]  'l^"^"  ^'^^  *^^'  ^^^  ^^  engraving  on  copper  or 
brass,  especially  of  engraving  for  printing. 

Chal  CO-pyrltO  (kal'kS-pTr'it),  n.  [Gr.  x«A.fos  brass 
4-  E.  pyrilr.  So  named  from  its  color.]  {Min.)  Copper 
l)yritc.s,  or  yellow  coi)per  ore  ;  a  common  ore  of  copper, 
euntaiiiing  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  It  occurs  massive 
ami  in  titnignnal  crystals  of  a  bright  brass  yellow  color. 

Chal-da'lC  <kal-da'Tk),  a.  [L.  C'hahlaicvs.']  Of  or 
pertaiiiiiii;  torii.ildea.  —  «.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the 
Chahb^ui.s;  ClinMee. 

Chal'da-ism  (kSlMS-Tz'm),  n.  An  idiom  or  peculiar- 
ity in  the  Chahice  iliah-ct. 

Chal-de'an  (kSl-de'^/n),  a.  [L.  Chaldaeus.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Chaldea.  ^n.  (a)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Chaldea.  {b)  A  learned  man,  esp.  an  astrologer;  — 
so  called  among  the  Eastern  nations,  because  astrology 
and  the  kindred  arts  were  umch  cultivated  by  the  Chal- 
deans,    (c)  A  Nestorian. 

Ghal'dee  (kal'de  or  kal-de' ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Chaldea.  ^  7?.  The  language  or  dialect  of  tho  Chal- 
deans ;  eastern  Aramaic,  or  the  Aramaic  used  in  Chaldea. 

Chaldee  ParaphraBe,  a  targum  written  in  Aramaic. 

Chal'drich  (kal'drTk).  Chal'der  (-der).  n.  [Icel. 
tjaldr.']     iZoul.)  A  kintl  uf  bird  ;  the  oyster  catcher. 

Chal'dron  (chal'driiu  or  chalMrun;  277),  n.  [OF. 
chaldron,  F.  chaiidron,  kettle.  Tlie  same  word  as  cal- 
droJi.']  An  English  dry  measure,  being,  at  London,  3G 
bushels  heaped  up,  or  its  equivalent  weight,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  at  Newcastle.  Now  used  exclusively 
for  coal  and  coke. 

d^^  In  the  United  States  the  chaldron  is  ordinarily 
2,y40  lbs.,  but  at  New  York  it  is  2,500  lbs.         De  Colange. 

II  Cha-lef  (sha-la').  11.     [F.]     1.  A  herdsman's  hut  in 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
Chalets  are  summer  huts  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen.  Wonlsu'orth. 

2.  A  summer  cottage  or  country  bouse  in  the  Swiss 
mountains;  any  country  house  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Swiss  cottages. 

Chal'lce  (cliSITs),  71.  [OE.  chalis,  cnlice,  OF.  chalice, 
ra/ice,  F.  calice,  fr.  L.  calix,  akin  to  Gr.  *coAu^",  and  E. 
helmet.  Cf.  Calice,  Calyx.]  A  cup  or  bowl ;  especially, 
the  cup  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Chal'lced  (-Tst),  a.  Having  a  calyx  or  cup;  cup- 
shaped.     "  Cha/iced  flowers."  ^hah. 

Chalk  (chak),  n.  [AS.  cealc  lime,  from  L.  calx  lime- 
stone. See  Calx,  and  cf.  Cawk.]  1.  (Min.)  A  soft, 
earthy  substance,  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  white 
color,  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  having  the 
same  composition  as  common  limestone. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  J  inely  jirepiired  chalk,  used  as  a  draw- 
ing implement;  also,  liy  extension,  a  comi>ound,  as  of 
clay  and  black  lead,  or  the  like,  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   See  Crayon. 

Black  chaJk,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  black  color,  of  a  slaty 
texture,  and  soiling  the  fingers  when  handled  ;  a  varietv 
of  argUlaceons  slate.  —  By  a  long  chalk,  bv  a  long  wav  :  bv 
many  degrees.^  [Shnia]  /.mn  //.  —  chaik  drawing '(/V;/'' 
.■irf.t),  a  drawing  made  with  crayons.  See  Crayon.— 
Chalk  formation.  See  ('retaeeoii.t  jormatio}',  under  Cre- 
TACEoi's.  —  Chalk  line,  a  cord  rubbed  with  chalk,  used  for 
marking  straight  lines  on  boards  or  other  m.iterial,  as  a 
guide  in  I'littiiiK  or  lit  arninging  work.  —  Chalk  mixture,  a 
pn'iKiration  >>i  cIkiIU,  eiiinann^n,  and  sugar  in  gum  water. 
niucli  u.sed  in  diaiThe;i]  alfeclions,  esp.  of  infnnts.  —  Chalk 
period,  it.-'rol.)  See  Cn /<!/■<  ti//s  jirriod, \mi\er  CnwrxcF.ov^^. 
—  Chalk  pit,  a  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug.  —  Drawing  chalk. 
See  Crayon,  «.,  1.  —  French  chalk,  steatite  or  soajistone.  a 
soft  magnesian  mhieral.  —  Red  chalk,  an  indurated  clayey 
ocher  containing  iron,  and  used  by  painters  and  artifi- 
cers ;  reddle. 

Chalk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chalked  (chakt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  J}.  Chalking.]     1.  To  rub  or  mark  with  chalk. 

2.  To  manure  witli  chalk,  as  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  white,  as  with  chalk  ;  to  make  pale ;  to 
bleach.  Tennyson. 

Let  a  bleak  paleness  chalk  the  door.  Ihrhrrt. 

To   chalk   out.  to  sketch  with,  or  as  with,  chalk :   to 


outline  ;  to  indicate  ;  to  plan.    [CoUoq.]    "  I  aliall  pursue 
the  idau  I  have  ihalb'l  out.^'  liurhe. 

Chalk'cut'ter   (dii^k'kiit/lSr),  n.    A  man  who  digd 

chalk. 

Chalk'1-ness  (-I-nCs),  71.    The  state  of  Ijeing  chalky. 

Ghalk'slone' (-ston^),  n.     1.  A  mass  of  chalk. 

Ah  ii(alhstoni:s  .  ,  .  beaten  in  hunder.    ha.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  {Mrd.)  A  chalklike  concretion,  consihthig  mainly  of 
urate  of  sodium,  fouiul  in  and  about  the  small  joints,  in 
the  external  ear,  and  in  other  situations,  in  those  af- 
fected  with  gout ;  a  tophus. 

Chalk''y  (-J  )■  "■  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  chalk  ; 
containing  chalk  ;  as,  a  eh*ill:ij  clitt  ;  a  chalkij  taste. 

Ciiarienge  (chai'ienjb  n.  [OK.  ch alenfje  cUim,  accu- 
sation, challenge,  OF.  cnahnge^  vholongc,  claim,  accusa- 
tion, contest,  fr.  L.  caluinnia  false  accusation,  chicanery. 
Sec  Calumny.]  1.  An  invitation  to  engagt- in  a  contest 
or  controversy  of  any  kind  ;  a  defiance ;  specifically,  a 
summons  to  fight  a  duel ;  also,  the  letter  or  message  uon- 
veying  the  summons. 

A  fhalhnge  to  controversy.  fJohJtmUh. 

2.  The  act  of  a  sentry  in  halting  any  one  who  appeam 
at  his  post,  ami  demanding  the  rountere-ign. 

3.  X  claim  or  demand.     [Ot.v.] 

'JlierL'  iniist  bu  no  chatli-ifje  of  superiority.        CoJUcr. 

4.  {Tlunfing)  The  opening  and  crying  of  hounds  at 
first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game. 

5.  {Law)  An  exception  to  a  juror  or  jurors  or  to  a 
member  of  a  court  martial,  coupled  with  a  demand  that 
ho  should  be  held  incompetent  to  iu:t ;  the  claim  of  a 
party  that  a  certain  person  or  i)erH0n8  shall  not  sit  in 
trial  upon  him  or  his  cause.  lilavkdone. 

6.  An  exception  to  a  person  as  not  legally  qualified  to 
vote.  The  challenge  must  be  made  when  the  ballot  is 
offered,     [r.  .v.] 

Challenge  to  the  array  (Lair),  an  exception  to  the  whole 
panel.  -  Challenge  to  the  favor,  the  alleging  a  special 
cause,  the  siitlicieiiry  of  which  is  to  be  left  to  thoso 
wiiose  dul>'  and  ofiice  it  is  to  decide  upon  it.  —  Challenge 
to  the  pollB,  an  exceiition  taken  to  any  one  or  more  o£ 
the  indivitlual  .iurors  returned.  —  Peremptory  challenge,  a 
Iirivilege  sometimes  allowed  to  defendantB.  of  challen- 
ging a  certain  number  of  jurors  (fixed  by  st;itute  in  diller- 
ent  States)  without  a.ssigning  any  caus;e.  -  Principal  chal- 
lenge, that  which  the  law  allows  to  be  sulticieut  if  found 
to  be  true. 

Chal'lengO,  v.  t.  [im^.  &  p.  p.  Challenged  C-l?njd) ; 
J),  pr.  i'  vb.  n.  Challekgiko.]  [OK.  chalemjen  to  ac- 
cuse, claim,  OF.  ehidenf}ier,chaiongier,Xo  claim,  accuse, 
dispute,  fr.  L.  calumniari  to  attack  with  false  acruea- 
tions.  See  Challenge,  77.,  and  cf.  Cali'mniate.]  1.  To 
call  to  a  contest  of  any  kind  ;  to  call  to  answer  ;  to  defy. 

I  rliidlenai'  nny  man  tu  make  any  pretense  to  power  by  right 
of  fathcrhond.  Locke. 

2.  To  call,  invite,  or  summon  to  answer  for  an  offense 
by  personal  combat. 

By  thi.s  I  challetigp  hiin  in  single  fight.  Shak. 

3.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand  as  a  right. 

ChaiUn'je  bolter  terina.  Addison. 

4.  To  censure  ;  to  blame.     [Obs."} 

\lc  complained  of  the  emperors  ....  and  challenged  them  for 
that  he  hud  no  greater  revcnue.-i .  .  .  fruiu  tliein.  Jlvtlaiid. 

6.  {Mil.)  To  question,  or  demand  the  countersipn 
from  (one  who  attempts  to  pass  the  Hues) ;  ar,  the  senti- 
nel challenged  us,  with  "  Who  comes  there  ".'  " 

6.  To  take  exception  to;  to  question  ;  as,  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement  or  of  a  quotation. 

7.  {Lair)  To  object  to  or  take  exception  to,  as  to  a 
juror,  or  a  member  of  a  court. 

8.  To  object  to  the  reception  of  the  vote  of,  as  en  the 
ground  that  the  person  is  not  qualified  as  a  voter.    [V.  5.] 

To  challenge  to  the  array,  favor,  pollB.  See  under  Chal- 
lenge, II, 

Challenge,  v.  i.  To  assert  a  right ;  to  claim  a  place. 
Wliere  niiture  dotli  with  merit  rliatlenge.  Shak. 

Challenge-a-ble  {-a-b'l^,  a.    That  may  be  challenged. 

Challenger  (cb51'16n-jer),  v.     One  who  cliallenges. 

Challis  l^li;ll'15  ),  71.  [F.  chah/,  chalUs,  a  stuff  made 
of  g^at■^.  hair.]  A  ^oft  and  delicate  woolen,  or  woolen  and 
silk,  fabrii-,  for  hnlies''  dresses.     [Written  also  challa.'] 

Chalon(sb"a'inn).7».    Abedblanket.    [0/at.]  Chancer. 

Cha-lyh'e-an  (ka-lTb'e-an),  a.  [L.  chah/be'ias,  fr. 
chabjhs  steel,  Or.  xoAi;i//.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chaiybes,  an  ancient  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor, 
celebrated  for  working  in  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Of  superior  quality  and  temper;  —  applied  to  steel. 
I0b.'<.']  Milton. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate  (kadTb'e-at).  a.  [NL.  chalybentus,  fr. 
chaliibe'ins.  See  Chalybean.]  Imprepnuted  with  salts 
of  iron  ;  having  a  taste  like  iron  :  as,  rhah/benfe  springs. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate,  n.  Any  water,  liquid,  or  medicine,  into 
which  iron  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

Cha-lyb'e-ous  (-us),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Steel  blue  ;  of  the  color 

of  temi'cred  -steel. 

Chal'y-bite  (kSl'T-bit),  71.  {Min.)  Native  iron  carbo- 
nate ;  —  usually  called  siderite. 

Cham  (eliaiii),  V.  t.  [See  Champ.]  To  cliew.  [Ohs. 
or  Pror.  JCng.l  f^ir  T.  More. 

Cham  (kSm),  n.  [See  Khan.]  The  sovereign  prince 
of  Tartary  ;  —  now  usually  written  khan.  Shak. 

Cha-made'  (sha-mad' or  sha-mad').  n.    [F.  chnmade, 
fr.   Pg.   chamada,  fr.  chamar  to  call,  fr.  L.  clamare.'] 
{Mil.)  A  signal  made  for  a  parley  by  beat  of  a  drum. 
They  beat  the  rhamade,  and  sent  us  carte  blanche.    Addison. 

I!  Cha'mal  (ka'mal),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  The 
Aneora  goat.     See  Angora  goaf,  under  Angoea. 

ChamTier  (chamljer),  n.  [F.  chnwbre,  fr.  L.  camera 
vault,  arched  roof,  in  LL.  chamber,  fr.  Gr.  ica^apa  any- 
thing with  a  vaulted  roof  or  arched  covering ;  cf.  Skr. 
hjiar  to  be  crooked.    Cf.  Camber.  Cajiiera,  Comrade.] 

1.  A  retired  room,  esp.  an  upper  room  used  for  sleep- 
ing ;  a  bedroom  ;  as,  the  house  had  four  chambers. 
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2.  p!.  Apartments  in  a  lodging  house.  "  A  bache- 
lor*a  Ufe  in  chambers-'"  Thack-er/nj. 

3.  A  hall,  as  where  a  king  gives  audience,  or  a  delib- 
erative body  or  assembly  meets;  as,  presence  cluimber; 
senate  chamber. 

4.  A  legislative  or  judicial  body  ;  an  assembly  ;  a  so- 
ciety or  association ;  as,  the  CViumter  ol  Deputies ;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5.  A  compartment  or  cell ;  an  inclosed  space  or  cavity ; 
as,  the  chamber  of  a  canal  lock  ;  the  chamber  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

6.  pi.  (Law)  A  room  or  rooms  where  a  lawyer  trans- 
acts business  ;  a  room  or  rooms  where  a  judge  transacts 
such  official  business  as  may  be  done  out  of  court. 

7.  A  chamber  pot.     [_Colloq.'\ 

8.  (Mil.)  (rt)  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  holds  the  charge,  esp.  when  of  ditferent 
diameter  from  the  rest  of  the  bore ;  —  formerly,  in  gmis, 
made  smaller  than  the  bore,  but  now  larger,  esp.  in 
breech-loading  guns,  (b)  A  cavity  in  a  mine,  usually  of 
a  cubical  form,  to  coutain  the  powder,  (c)  A  short  piece 
of  ordnance  or  cannon,  which  stood  un  its  breech,  with- 
out any  carriage,  formerly  used  chiefly  for  rejoicings  and 
theatrical  cannonades. 

Air  chamber.  See  Air  chamber,  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  or  association  to  protect 
the  interests  of  commerce,  chosen  from  among  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  a  city.  —  Chamber  council,  a  secret 
council.  Shnk.  —  Chamber  counBel  or  counaelor,  a  coim- 
selor  who  gives  his  opinion  in  private,  or  at  liis  cham- 
bers, but  does  not  advocate  causes  m  court.  —  Chamber 
fellow,  a  cliamber  companion  ;  a  roommate  ;  a  clium.  — 
Chamber  hanginga,  tapestry  or  hangings  for  a  chamber. 
—  Chamber  lye.  urine,  .sftak.  —  Chamber  music,  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  adapted  to  perforniauce  in  a  cham- 
ber or  small  apartment  or  audience  room,  instead  of  a 
theater,  concert  hall,  or  church.  —  chamber  pot.  Chamber 
veBBel.  a  vessel  for  urine.  —  Chamber  practice  iA'/ti,  the 
practice  of  counselors  at  law,  wiio  give  tlieir  npininns  in 
private,  but  do  not  appear  in  court.  —  To  alt  at  chambers, 
to  do  business  in  chambers,  as  a  judge. 

ChamT)er  (cham'ber),  r.  i.  [imp.  A  p.  p.  Chambered 
(-herd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chambering.]  1.  To  reside  in 
or  occupy  a  chamber  or  chambers. 

2.  To  be  lascivious.     \_Obs.'\ 

Cham'ber,  v.  t.    1.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.   Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  cliamber ;  as,  to  chamber  a  gun. 

Giiamnsered  (cham'berd),  a.  Having  a  chamber  or 
chambers  ;  as,  a  chambered  shell ;  a  chambered  gun. 

Gham'ber-er  (-ber-er).  n.  1.  One  who  attends  in  a 
chamber;  a  cliambermaid.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  A  civilian;  a  carpetnsouger.     [06j.] 

ChamT&er-ine.  n.     Lewdness.     \_Obs.'\     Rom.  xiii.  13. 

Cham'ber-laiu  (cham'ber-lTn),  n.  [OF.  chamberlain^ 
chnmbrtlrne^  F.  chambeUan,  OHG.  chamerVmg,  vhamar- 
iinc,  G,  hiimmfrlinr/  :  kammer  chamber  (fr.  L.  camera) 
-\-  -ling.  See  Chamber,  and  -ling.]  [Formerly  WTitteu 
chamberlin.'\  1.  An  officer  or  servant  who  has  charge  of 
a  cliamber  or  chambers. 

2.  An  upper  servant  of  an  inn.     [0&5.] 

3.  An  officer  having  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  private  chambers  of  a  nobleman  or  monarcli ;  hence, 
in  Europe,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  a  court. 

4.  A  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money ;  as,  the 
choiitherlaiyi  of  London,  of  North  Wales,  etc. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  England,  an  officer  of  the  crown, 
who  waits  upon  the  sovereign  on  the  day  of  coronation, 
and  provides  requisites  for  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
and  for  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  him  are  tlie  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod  and  other  officers.  His  office  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lord  chaiiibfrl'iin  of  (he  ho'isehobi,  whose  functions 
relate  to  tlie  royal  housekeepuig. 

Chamter-laln-shlp,  n.    Office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Gham^er-znald'  (-mad'),  n.  1.  A  maidservant  who 
has  tlie  care  of  cliambers,  making  the  beds,  sweeping, 
cleaning  the  rooms,  etc. 

2.  A  Iady*s  maid.     \_Obs.'\  Johnson. 

li  Cham'ber-tizi'  (shaN'b6r-tSN0,  n.  A  red  wine  from 
Chambfrtin  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy. 

Cham'brel  (k.^iii'br51),  7i.     Same  aa  Gambrel. 

I!  Cha-meck'  isha-mek'),  n.  [Native  Brazilian  name.] 
{Zo'U.)  A  kind  of  spider  monkey  (Ateles  chamerk),  hav- 
ing the  thumbs  rudimentary  and  without  a  nail. 

Gha-mele-on  (ki-melt-un),  n.  [L.  chamaeleon,  Gr. 
j^afJiaLKtuit',     lit., 

"ground  lion;"     >r^^^-'''^*^'**V 
Xay.ai    on    the,^*''*^'  '     ^. 

gromid  H-  At'tuf 
lion.  See  Hum- 
ble, and  Lios.] 
(Zoi'il.)  A  lizard- 
like reptile  of  the 
genus  Chammleo^ 
of  several  bik-- 
cies,  found  in  Af- 
r  i  c  a,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  The 
fckin  is  covered  with  fine  granulations;  the  tail  is  pre- 
hensile, and  the  body  is  much  compressed  laterally,  giv- 
ing it  a  high  back. 

Z^"  Its  color  changes  more  or  less  with  tlio  color  of 
the  objectH  about  it^  or  with  its  temper  wlieri  disturbed. 
In  a  cool, dark  pla^^-e  it  is  nearly  wliitc,  or  iTr;ivi!*h  ;  on  ad- 
mitting the  light,  it  changes  ito  bioun.  bMit'lr-gn-cu.  or 
blood  red,  of  varioUH  Hhailes,  and  iiK.rr  nr  I.-kh  iii.)ttl'<l  in 
arrancr-nimit.  The  American  chanicli-onn  b.-long  to  Ait>- 
/m  and  allied  genera  <>f  the  iainily  /'/'lanitlx.  They  arc 
more  blender  in  form  tlian  the  true  chameleons,  but  have 
the  same  iwwerof  ^b;^n^;lng  th«iir  colors. 

Chameleon  mineral  f ''A.  r,i.),  tlit-  cnmiiouud  called  pains- 
Jii""t  jirDiiiii-'i'iiiiih-.  i\  dark  violi-t.  irvHtaliim-  Mnh.HtaTu-i', 
KMnOi.  wliirJi  in  iorniatimi  jciwHt-H  thruutih  a  pii  uliar 
BiifccBhion  of  rolor  from  green  to  bluf,  juiiph!,  red,  etc. 
See  J'otffs.flriiii  }ifnnau<iinuiU\  under  I'oTAssn'M. 

Oha-me^e-on-izo  (-i^),  «'•  /•  To  change  into  various 
colors.     [/^] 
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Gham'fer  (chSm'fer),  v.  [See  Chamfros.]  The  sur- 
face formed  by  cutting  away  the  arris,  or  angle,  formed 
by  two  faces  ot  a  piece  of  timber,  stone,  etc. 

Gham'fer,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chamfered  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Chamfering  (-ler-mg),] 

1.  (Carp.)  To  cut  a  furrow  in,  as  in 
a  column ;  to  groove  ;  to  chamiel ;  to 
flute. 

2.  To  make  a  chamfer  on. 
Cham'fret    (cham'frSt),    n.      [Sec 

Chamfkon.]     1.  {Carp.)  A  small  gut- 
ter; a  lurrow  ;  a  grouve. 

2.  A  chamfer. 

Cham'frontchSm'frSn),  n.  [F.cAan- 
/rein.}    {Anc.  Armor)  The  frontlet,  or 
head  armor,  of  a  horse.     [Written  also  champ/rain  and 
cham/rain.^ 

GhaiUlet(kSm'Iet),n.   See  Camlet. 

Gham'ois    (sham'my,  or  sha-moi' ;  2^ 
[F.  chamois,  prob.  fr.  OG.  ga/iiz,  G.  gt 

1.  {Zo'ul.)  A  small  species  of  autelopi 
picapra  tragus),  living  ou  the 
loftiest  moimtain  ridges  of 
Europe,  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
etc.  It  possesses  remarkable 
agility,  and  is  a  favorite  object 
of  chase. 

2.  A  .soft  leather  made  from 
the  skiu  of  the  chamois,  or 
from  slieepskin,  etc.; — called 
also  chamois  leather,  and 
chamrng  or  shammy  leat/ier. 
See  Shammy. 

Chazn'o-znile  (kSm'o-mll), 
n.    {Bol.)  See  Camomile. 
Champ  (champ),  c.  ^  [imp. 

&   p.    p.    Champed    (.chamt ; 
"1")) ;  p.  pr.  &  lb.  ».  Champ- 
ing.]    [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin 
chew  with  difficulty,  champ ;  but  cf.  also  OF.  champier 
chnmpryer,  champoyer,  to  graze  in  fields,  fr.  F.  champ 
field,  fr.  L.  campus.     Cf.  Camp.]     1.  To  bite  with  re- 
peated action  of  the  teeth  so  as  to  be  heard. 
Foamed  and  c/tanijiri/  the  golden  bit. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces  ;  to  crunch. 

Champ,  r.  i.     To  bite  or  chew  impatiently. 
Tlicy  began  .  .  .  irefuUy  to  champ  upon  the  bit. 

Champ.  Ghampe,  n.  [F.  champ,  L.  campus  field.] 
(Arch.)  The  field  or  ground  on  which  carving  appears  in 
relief. 

Cham-pagne'  (shSm-pan').  n.  [F.  See  Champaign.] 
A  li^ht  wine,  of  several  kinds,  originally  made  iu  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  France. 

{^^^  Champagne  properly  includes  several  kinds  not 
only  of  sparkling  but  of  still  wines  ;  but  in  America  the 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  wines  which  effervesce. 

Cham-paign'  (shSm-pan';  -~1),  n.  [OF.  chnmpaigne  ; 
same  word  as  campagiic.']     A  fiat,  open  country. 

Fair  cliampavjn,  witli  leas  rivers  interveined.        Milton. 
Through  Alpine  vale  or  champaign  wide.    Wordsworth. 

Cham-palgn',  a.     Flat ;  open  ;  level. 

A  widi'.  r/iaiiipaign  country,  filled  with  herds.    Addison. 

Champier  (chSmp^r),  n.     One  who  champs,  or  bites. 

Gham'per-tor  (sham'per-ter),  n.  [F.  rhampnrteur  a 
divider  of  fields  or  field  rent.  See  CHAMPERTY.]  {Law) 
One  guilty  of  champerty ;  one  who  purchases  a  suit,  or 
the  right  of  suing,  and  carries  it  on  at  his  own  expense, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  gain. 

Cham'per-ty  (-tj)*  '*•  [^-  chnmpart  field  rent,  L. 
campi  jiars ;  champ  (L.  campus)  field  -f-  part  {L.  pars) 
share.]  1.  Partnership  in  power ;  equal  share  of  author- 
ity.    (Obs.'] 

Reaute  ne  sleiglite,  strensthe  no  hardynesse, 

Ne  may  wilh  "W-mis  holde  clnimpartye.  Cfinucer. 

2.  (Law)  The  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  suit,  wheth- 
er by  furnishing  money  or  personal  services,  by  one  who 
has  no  legitimate  concern  therein,  in  consideration  of  an 
agreement  tliat  he  shall  receive,  in  the  event  of  success, 
a  share  of  the  matter  in  suit ;  maintenance  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  agreement  to  divide  the  tluiig  in  suit.  See 
SIaintesance. 

C^'  By  many  authorities  champerty  is  defined  as  an 
(I'jreement  of  this  nature.  From  early  times  the  offense 
of  champerty  has  been  forbidden  and  punishable. 

Gham-pi'gnon  (shitm-pTn'yun  ;  F.  shaN'pe'nyoN'),  n. 
[F.,  a  mushroom,  ultimately  fr.  L.  campus  field.  See 
Camp.]     (Tint.)  An  edible  species  of  mushroom  (Agari- 

rus  camprslri.s). 

Fairy  ring  champignon,  the  Afarasmiu.^  oreades,  which 
ha.s  a  .strong  fiavor  but  is  edible. 

Gham'pi-on  {chSm'pT-un),  V.  [F.  champion,  fr.  LL. 
camj)io,  of  German  origin;  cf.  OHG.  chempho,  chcm- 
phin,  figliter,  champ/,  G.  kampf,  contest;  i)erh.  iuHu- 
enced  by  L.  campus  field,  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  field  of 
battle."]  1.  One  wlio  engages  iu  any  contest ;  esp.  one 
who  in  ancient  times  contended  in  single  combat  in 
behalf  of  another's  honor  or  rights ;  or  one  who  now  acts 
or  speaks  in  behalf  of  a  person  or  a  cause  ;  a  defender  ; 
an  iulvocate  ;  a  hero. 

A  Btoutt-r  r/ifinipion  never  handled  Bword.  .Sfmk. 

Chanijnons  of  law  and  liberty.        Fisfier  Ames. 

2.  One  who,  by  defeating  all  rivals,  Iiaa  obtained  an 
acknowledged  supremacy  in  any  branch  of  atldeticrs  or 
game  of  skill,  and  is  ready  to  contend  with  any  rival; 
as,  the  champion  of  England. 

(T-^^  Champion  ts  used  attributively  in  the  sense  of 
sur]ias.f{7if/  all  compefitars :  ovrrmastcrnii;  ;  tm,  champion 
pugilist;  champion  cliess  player. 

Syn.  — Leader:  chieftain;  combatant;  hero;  warrior; 
defendt-r ;  protector. 

Oham'pl-on,  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Champioited  (-Gnd) ; 


p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  CHAMnoKiKo.]     1.  To  challenge,  as  to  8 
combat.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  champion  :  to  attend  or  defend  aa 
champion ;  to  support  or  maintain  ;  to  protect. 

Cli'tiiij'ioii'il  or  unchanipioned,  thou  dittt.    .'^ir  IF.  .'^coft. 

Cham'pi-on-ess  (cli3m'pl-un-€s),  n.  A  female  cham- 
pion. Fairfax. 

Gham'pi-on-ship,  n.  State  of  being  champion  ;  lead- 
ership ;  supremacy. 

Cham-plain'  pe'ri-od  (shSm-plau'  pe'rT-ud).  (Geol.y 
A  bubdivtr,inii  of  the  Quaternary  age  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Glacial  period  ;  —  so  named  from  beds  near  Lake 
Cham  plain. 

C^^^  The  earlier  deposits  of  this  period  are  diluvial  in 
character,  as  if  formed  in  connection  with  fioods  attend- 
ing the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  while  the  later  deposits 
are  of  finer  material  in  more  quiet  waters,  as  the  allu- 
vium. 

I  Cham-sin'  (kdm-sen'),  n.     [F.]    See  Kamsin. 

Chance  (chiins),  n.  [F.  chance,  OF.  cheance.  It.  LL. 
cndcnda  a  falling  (in  allusion  to  the  falling  of  the  dice), 
fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall ;  akin  to  Skr.  cad  to  fall,  L.  cederc 
to  yield,  E.  cede.  Cf.  Cadence.]  1.  A  supposed  mate- 
rial or  psychical  agent  or  mode  of  activity  other  than  a 
force,  law,  or  purpose  ;  fortune  ;  fate ;  —  in  this  sense 
often  personified. 

It  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature  and 
reason  that  there  is  no  such  thuig  as  chance  or  accident ; 
it  being  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify  anything- 
really  existing,  anything  that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the 
cause  of  any  event ;  but  they  signify  merely  men's  igno- 
rance of  the  real  and  immediate  cause.        ."jamnel  Clark. 

Any  Bocitty  into  wliich  chaiice  might  throw  hun.    MacauUiy. 
That  power 
\N'hich  erring  men  call  Cnance.  Milton. 

2.  The  operation  or  activity  of  such  agent. 

By  cliancii  a  priest  came  down  thut  way.    Luke  s.  ;il. 

3.  The  supposed  effect  of  such  an  agent ;  something  that 
befalls,  as  the  result  of  unknown  or  unconsidered  forces  ; 
the  issue  of  uncertain  conditions ;  an  event  not  calcu- 
lated upon  ;  an  imexpected  occurrence  ;  a  happening ; 
accident ;  fortuity ;  casualty. 

It  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us.    1  Sam.  vi.  9, 
The  Knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins  (O  sUumeful  chance.")  the  Queen  of  Hearts.    Pope. 
I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chunces.  Shak, 

4.  A  possibility  ;  a  likelihood  ;  an  opportunity  ; — with. 
reference  to  a  doubtful  result ;  as,  a  chance  to  escape  ; 
a  chance  for  life  ;  the  chances  are  all  against  him. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tuRgod  with  fortune, 

That  I  would  got  my  life  on  any  chance, 

Tij  mend  it,  or  be  rul  on  'I.  .Shak. 

5.  (Math.)  Probability. 

^P^  The  mathematical  expression  of  a  chance  is  the 
ratio  of  frequency  with  whicli  an  event  happens  in  the 
long  run.  If  an  event  may  liappcu  in  '/  ways  and  may 
fail  in  ?j  ways,  and  each  of  these  a  -^  bwnys  is  equally 
likely,  the  chance,  or  probability,  that  the  event  will 


or  probability,  that  it  will  fail  is  measured  by  — _-t. 

Chance  comer,  one  who  comes  unexpectedly. —The  last 
chance,  the  sole  remaining  ground  of  hope. —The  main 
chance,  the  chief  opportunity ;  tliat  u]ion  ^^llif■h  reliance 
is  had,  esp.  self-interest.  —  Theory  of  chances.  Doctrine  of 
chances  {A/ath.\  that  branch  ot  matlu-iiiittii^  whicIi  treats 
of  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  particular  events, 
as  the  fall  of  dice  in  given  positions. —  To  ndnd  one's 
chances,  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  ;  to 
seize  every  opportunity. 

Chance,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chanced  (chanst) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chancing.]    To  happen,  come,  or  arrive, 

without  design  or  expectation.      "Things  tliat  chance 

daily."  Rohynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee.    JJeut.  ixii.  fi, 

I  chartred  on  this  letter.  £bak. 

Often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  how  chances  it  ? 

How  ilinnre.  thou  art  returned  so  soon  ?  Sliak. 

Chance,  r.  t.  l.  To  take  the  chances  of ;  to  venture 
upon  ;  —  usually  with  it  as  object. 

Cmie  what  will,  I  will  rhanrr  it.     TT.  T).  Ihurll-:. 

2.  To  befall ;  to  happen  to.     [Obs.']        }V.  Lambarde. 

Chance,  a.     Happening  by  chance  ;  casual. 

Chance.  "</'■-     By  chance;  perchance.  Gray. 

Chauce'a-tale  (-i-b'l),  a.   I  ortuitous  ;  casual.    [06i.} 

Chance'a-bly.  adv.    By  chance.    [O65.] 

Ghance'iul  (.-fyl).  a.     Hazardous.     [Obs.1       Sjienser. 

Chan'cel  (chSu'tel),  n.  [OF.  chancel,  V.  chance.au, 
cancel,  fr.  L.  canrelli  lattices,  crossbars.  (The  chancel 
was  formerly  inclosed  with  lattices  or  crossbars.)  See 
Cancel,  r.  t.']  (Arch.)  (a)  That  part  of  a  cliurch,  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  where  the  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  is  placed.  Hence,  in  modern  use  :  (ft)  All 
that  part  of  a  cruciform  church  which  is  beyond  the  line 
of  the  transept  farthest  from  the  main  front. 

Chancel  aisle  (Arrh.'^.  tin'  aisli^  wliii-li  passes  on  either 
side  of  or  around  the  rhaihil.  Chancel  arch  {.Arch.),  the 
nrch  wliirli  spans  tlie  main  np.>nuig.  Iradiiie  to  the  ciian- 
cel.  ~  Chancel  caaemont.  the  principal  w  iiidow  in  a  chan- 
cel.    Ti  iiiiii.siin.  —  Chancel  table,  the  communion  table. 

Chan'cel-ler-y  {<lui.n'sel-ler-y),  n.  [Cf.  Chancery.} 
Cliani-cllor-Iiip.     [Oft.v.]  doner. 

Chan'cel-lor  (-iSr),  n.  [OE.  chanceler,  chaunccler^ 
F.  chmici  licr,  LL.  canrellarius  chancellor,  a  director 
of  chancery,  fr.  L.  caueelU  lattices,  crossbars,  which  sur- 
rounded thepcatof  judgniont.  Sic  Chancel.]  A  judicial 
oflicer  of  high  rank;  the  president,  or  chief  justice,  of  a 
court  of  chancery,  wliich  iu  Kngland  and  in  the  United 
States  is  distinctively  a  court  witli  equity  jurisdiction. 

CP"'  The  rhancfllor  was  originally  a  cliirf  scribe  or 
secretiirv  under  the  Roiiiaii  rmperor^,  but  afterward  was 
invi-sl.'.l  with  judi'i:il  pnu.rw,  and  bad  miin'riutciidence 
over  the  i.ther  othcers  nt  I  In- iiiinin-.  Fmiu  the  Koman 
empire  thiuotUci;  passed  to  the  church,  and  hence  every 
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bisliop  lias  liiH  <'li;iin'cllor,  Ihr  prinriiv 
fiintory.  In  hiti-r  timi-H,  iti  imtsl  ,  mimiI 
chancellor  wna  a  lii^l'  "Hi'i'i"  "l  ^tatr, 
seal  of  tlit)  kiiit^iliiiii.  uiid  llilviIl^i  tin 
charters,  and  liki'  iml.lir  iiiMtniiiiriils  i 
were  authciitiijilfil  in  tlir  iiii>,^t  ^tt 
France,  :i  Kei'rrt;ir>' is  in  .sinin- ciusrs  i 
In  Scotliiii.l,  tlin  ai-inlLitioii  is  -iv.-n  t 
jury,  or  assizi'.  In  tin*  presfnt  (Ji 
vhmirciliir  is  tlic  im-siik-nt  ..t  the  te.h- 
head  of  the  iiujierial  Jidiiiinistratiui 
States,  the  title  is  given  to  ici tain  j 
cliancery  or  equity,  eatablialied  by  tl 
rate  States.  HI" 


I  .iiidtjc  of  his  con- 
ii's  I  it  Kurope.  the 
[(■(■per  lit  tfie  Kreat 
siipcrvisinn  nf  all 
I  th.-.niwn.  \\lii<'h 
'iiiM  Miunnri.  ill 
lllrd  a  .h-iurrllor. 
•  tiM-  Inrniiaii  <>t  a 
niian  i-nipire,  tlm 
al  ronii.  il  ;ind  tli<' 
In  tin-  IJiMti-d 
idh'.-s  ut  rniirt.S  nt 
■  statnli's  u!  Hcpa- 
l..s!uu<.      \yjiitit<m. 


Chancellor  of  a  bishop,  or  at  a  diocese  (/i.  ''.  Cli.  &.  Cli. 
of  Eiiti:\^  a  law  utHrrr  appointed  tn  Imld  the  bishop's 
court  in  his  <lineene.  ami  to  ;iHsist  liini  in  niiitlns  of  (■(■cle- 
siastienl  law.  Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  nn.- ut  tliefi)vir 
chief  dignitaries  ut  tlir  latiiednUs  ..1  Ih.-  ..Id  tonndidimi, 
andannllir.T  wh"s.-.liitir,s  ar<^  clii.-tiv  r-dii.;it  ii.ii;il.  witl 
special  n-J.Tfiir,-  to  t  l.r  nilMvatioii  ot  tli.'oloKy.       Chan. 
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lulH^ruf  Liincas- 
I.  Chancellor  of 
tl-  l.i.dy.  ItiOx- 
<-,  tor  a  term  of 
1  diitiesuf  it  tle- 


cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaatur. 
or  his  deputy  till-. 'ourt.  of  Uir  diir|,y  . 
ter  is  liftiL  Tliis  is  a  special  juri.Mliiii 
a  unlveraity,  tlir  .■liirf  olllrrr  of  a  collr'^ 
ford,  he  is  eliTt.'d  lor  lit.-  in  Oaiuluii 
years  ;  and  liis  otH<<'  is  honorary,  tin-  li 
volvinfJT  on  tlie  \iii' ili;ineeUor.  —  Chancellor  of  the  excheq 
uer,  a  member  1)1  the  Hritisli  cabinet  upon  wliom  devolves 
the  cliarfje  of  tin-  puhiie  income  and  expentliture  as  tlie 
highest  tinani  !■  niini^>trr  of  the  Kovernment.  Chancellor 
of  the  order  of  tho  Gaiter  loc  otlit-r  military  orders),  an  otti- 
rer  uho  Heats  the  <'oTnnii.ssions  ,ind  iiiinidates  uf  the  chap- 
ter and  asseinl.ly  of  tiie  kni'^-hts,  keeps  tlie  register  of 
their  ^>rol'(■l■din^^4,  and  delivi-rs  tlieir  acts  imder  the  seal 
■Older.  -  Lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the  pre- 
■      ■  ■■        lliK'hc  ■      ■■ 


uf  th 


idm^r  illil^;e  in  tlie  eoiiit  of  cli;uieerV,  file  lli^illest  JLldi- 
eial  ollici-r  (.f  Mie  croun,  and  tlie  tirst  liiv  person  of  the 
state  alter  Die  l.lnud  my.d.  He  is  created  .■Inncellor  by 
the  delivery  into  his  enstndy  of  the  ^re^it.  se;d,  ol  which 
he  becomes  keeper.  He  i.4  privy  counselor  by  liis  tifhce, 
and  prolocutor  of  the  Houae  of  Lords  by  prescription. 

Ghau'cel-lor-Shlp  (chai/selder-shtp),  ».  Tlie  office  of 
a  cliancellor  ;  tlie  time  during  which  one  is  cliancellor. 

Ghance'-medley  (dmus'mSd'lj'))  "•  IChmice  + 
medley.}  1.  {Lmr)  The  killing  of  another  in  self-defense 
upon   a  sudden    and    unpremeditated   encounter.      See 

ChAUD- MEDLEY. 

{I^^  The  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  any  kind 
of  homicide  by  misadventure,  or  to  any  accidental  killing 
of  a  person  without  premeditation  or  evil  intent,  but,  in 
strictness,  is  applicable  to  such  killing  only  as  happens  in 
defending  one  a  self  against  assault.  Honvier. 

2    Luck;  chance;  accident.  MUfov.     f'otcpei: 

Chan'cer-y  (chan'ser-J),  n.  [F.  chmurUerie,  LL. 
canccll'iria,  from  L.  caiicellaritis.  See  Chancellor,  and 
cf.  Chancelleuy.]  1.  In  England,  formerly,  the  high- 
est court  of  judicature  next  to  the  Parliament,  exercising 
jurisdiction  at  law,  but  chiefly  in  equity ;  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  act  of  1873  it  became  the  chancery  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  now  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion only  in  equity. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  equity ;  equity ; 
proceedings  in  equity. 

[I^^  A  court  of  chancery,  so  far  as  it  is  a  court  of 
equity,  in  the  English  and  American  sense,  may  be  gen- 
erally, if  not  precisely,  described  as  one  having"  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  rights,  recognized  and  protected  by  tlie 
municipal  jurisprudence,  where  a  plain,  adeqiiate,  and 
complete  remetly  can  not  be  had  in  the  courts  of  common 
law.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  jurisdiction  at  law 
and  in  eiiuity  centers  in  the  same  tribunal.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  also  have  jurisdiction  both  at  law 
and  in  equity,  and  in  all  such  cases  they  exercise  their 
jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  law  or  as  courts  of  equity,  as  the 
subject  of  adjudication  may  require.  In  others  of  the 
American  States,  the  courts  that  administer  equity  are 
distinct  tribmials,  havuig  their  appropriate  judicial  offi- 
cers, and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  appellation  .-oi/yts  of 
tfninvenj  is  usually  applied  ;  but,  in  Ameriean  law .  the 
terms  tijuiti/  and  coi/rf  of  eqm'fi/  are  more  Ireipieiitly 
employed  than  the  corresponding  terms  chunrrrii  and 
aiurt  of  vhnnrfrij.  Bitrii/f. 

Inns  of  chancery.  See  under  Inn.  —  To  get  (nr  to  hold)  in 
chancery  {Hoiiiit/),  to  get  the  head  of  an  antagonist  under 
one's  arm,  so  that  one  can  pommel  it  with  tlie  other  list 
at  will ;  hence,  to  have  wholly  in  one's  power.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  condition  of  a  person  involved  in  the  chan- 
cery court,  where  he  was  helpless,  while  the  lawyers 
lived  upon  his  estate. 

Chan'cre  (shiSu'ker),  71.  [F.  chancre.  See  Cancer.] 
{Med.)  A  venereal  sore  or  ulcer;  specifically,  the  initial 
lesion  of  true  syphilis,  whether  forming  a  distinct  ulcer 
or  not;  — called  also  hard  chancre,  indurated  chancre, 
and  lluntcrian  chancre. 

Soft  chancre.    A  chancroid.    See  Chancroid. 

Chan'croid  (-kroid),  n.  [Chancre.  -\- -aid.}  (Med.) 
A  venereal  sore,  resemblmg  a  chancre  in  its  seat  and 
some  external  characters,  but  differing  from  it  in  being 
the  starting  point  of  a  purely  local  process  and  never  of 
a  systemic  disease  ;  —  called  also  so/f  chancre. 

Chan'crous  (-krris),  a.     [Cf.  F.  chancreux.^    {Med.) 
Of  the  nature  of  a  chancre  ;  hav- 
ing chancres. 

Ghan'de-ller''  (shXu'de-ler'),  n. 
[F.  See  Chandler.]  1.  A  candle- 
stick, lamp  stand,  gas  fixture,  or 
the  like,  having  several  branches ; 
esp.,  one  hanging  fromtheceiling. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  movable  parapet, 
serving  to  support  fascines  to 
cover  pioneers.     {Oh.s.J 

Ghan'dler  (chan'dler),  w.  [F. 
chandelier  a  candlestick,  a  maker 
or  seller  of  candles,  LL.  candela- 
riits  chandler,  fr.  L.  candrla  can- 
dle. See  Candle,  and  cf.  Chan- 
delier ]  1.  A  maker  or  seller  chandcUcr.  1. 
of  candles. 

The  rhandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulder  bonic, 

With  tiilluw  spots  tliy  coat.  Gm/. 
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2.  A  dealer  in  other  commodities,  which  aro  indicated 
by  a  word  prelixed  ;  us,  whip  r.'/andfcr,  corn  chandler. 

Ghan'dler-ly  (chAi/dier-lJ'),  a.  Like  a  chandler; 
ill  a  petty  way.      [Ohs.']  Milton. 

Chan^dler-y  (-j? ),  7i.  _Comraoditie8  sold  by  a  chandler. 

II  Ghan-doo'  (chan-dot/),  n.  An  extnwt  or  prepara- 
tion of  opium,  used  in  China  and  India  for  umoking. 

Bat/our. 

Chan'dry(ehAn'drJ),«.  Chandlery.  [06a.]  "TorclicH 
from  the  rlKiiidri/.''^  Ji.  Jonnon. 

Ohan'frln  (shan'frTn),  n.  [F.  chanfrein.  Cf.  Cham- 
PRON.J     'ilic  fore  part  of  a  horbe's  head. 

Change  (clmnj),  v.  t.  Ihnp.  &  p.  p.  Changed 
(chunjcl) ;  p.  pr.  &  vlj.  7i.  Changing.]  [F.  rhan;/'r,  fr. 
LL.  ctiiiihiare,  to  exchange,  barter,  L.  cambire.  Cf. 
Camdial.]  1.  To  alter  ;  to  make  ditl'erent ;  to  cause  to 
pass  from  one  state  to  another;  an,  to  c7ifm(/fi  the  poai- 
tion,  character,  or  appearance  of  a  thing ;  to  change  the 
countenance. 

Tliercfure  will  I  change  their  glory  into  ehanic.    llosea  iv.  7. 

2.  To  alter  by  substituting  something  else  for,  or  by 
giving  up  for  something  else  ;  as,  to  change  the  clothes; 
to  change  one's  occupation  ;  to  change  one's  intention. 

They  that  do  clitniur  old  love  for  new, 

Pray  guds,  they  cliunge  fur  woi>e  !  Perhi. 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally  ;  to  exchange  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  icith  ;  as,  to  change  places,  or  hats,  or  money, 
with  another. 

Look  upon  those  thoTisands  with  whom  thnu  wouMst  not,  for 
any  interest,  rJuutnc  thy  fortune  and  condition.         .hr.  'J'a'jlor. 

4.  Specifically  :  To  give,  or  receive,  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  money  (technically  called  change)  for ;  as,  to 
change  a  gold  coin  or  a  bank  bill. 

lie  pulled  out  H  tliirty-pouiid  note  and  hid  mc  chanqo  it. 

(iuldsmith. 

To  change  a  horse,  nr  To  change  hand  (Ma?}.),  to  turn  or 
bear  the  liorse's  head  from  one  hand  to  tlie  other,  from 
the  left  to  tiie  ngiit,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left.  —  To 
change  hands,  toeliaiige  owners.  — To  change  one's  tune, 
to  liecoiue  h-.-is  eon  til  lent  <ir  boastful.  ['.'"llo-/7]  —  To  change 
step,  to  make  ii  break  in  tin-  rei;iilar  succestioii  ol  stejis,  in 
marching  nr  walking',  :is  li>' liiinging  tiie  hollow  ot  one 
foot  again.st  the  heel  of  the  other,  and  then  stepping  oft 
with  the  foot  which  is  in  advance. 

Syn,  —  To  alter ;  vary  ;  deviate  ;  substitute ;  innovate  ; 
diversify ;  shift ;  veer  ;  turn.    See  Alter. 

Ghange,  '•.  i.  1.  To  be  altered ;  to  undergo  varia- 
tion ;  as,  men  sometimes  change  for  the  better. 

For  I  oni  the  l^ord,  I  chmifjc  not.  Mnl.  iii.  G. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  phase  to  another ;  as,  the  moon 
changes  to-morrow  night. 

Ghange,  n.  [F.  change,  fr.  changer.  See  Change, 
7'./.]  1.  Any  variation  or  alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one 
state  or  form  to  another  ;  as,  a.  change  of  countenance  ;  a 
change  of  habits  or  principles. 

ApprL-licnsion-;  of  a  dianrj''  of  dynasty.         llaUam. 

All  the  days  of  my  uppuuitcd  time  will  I  wait,  till  mv  channe 
come.  Joh  xiv.  H. 

2.  A  succession  or  substitution  of  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another ;  a  difference  ;  novelty  ;  variety  ;  as,  a 
change  of  seasons. 

Our  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  repair.    Drychm. 
Tlie  ringing  grooves  of  change.  Teiini/fon. 

3-  A  passing  from  one  phase  to  another;  as,  a  change 
of  the  moon. 

4.  Alteration  in  the  order  of  a  series  ;  permutation. 

5.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may  be  substituted 
for  another. 

Thirty  rhangr  [R.  V.  chnn(}':s'\  of  garments.  Jiidg.  xiv.  12. 

6.  Small  money ;  the  money  by  meaus  of  which  the 
larger  coins  and  bank  bills  are  made  available  in  small 
dealings ;  hence,  the  balance  returned  when  payment  is 
tendered  by  a  coin  or  note  exceeding  the  sum  due. 

7.  [See  Exchange.]  A  place  where  merchants  and 
others  meet  to  transact  business  ;  a  building  appropriated 
for  mercantile  tran.sactions.     ICollog.  for  Exchange.} 

8-  A  public  house  ;  an  alehouse.     IScot.} 

They  call  an  alehouse  a  change,  Eurt, 

9-  (Mas.)  Any  order  in  which  a  number  of  bells  are 
struck,  other  than  that  fif  the  diatonic  scale. 

Four  hells  ndinit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing.    Hohlrr. 

Change  of  life,  the  period  in  the  life  of  a  woman  when 
menstruation  and  the  capacity  for  concejition  cease, 
usually  occurring  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  oi 
age;  —  called  also  inenti/nnise,  climacteric,  turn  of  life, 
etc.  —  Change  ringing,  tlie  continual  production,  without 
repetition,  of  elian'^esonbells.  See  def .  9,  above.  —  Change 
wheel  (M'\-h.),  one  of  ;i  set  i-f  wheels  of  different  sizes  and 
number  of  teeth,  tliat  may  be  changed  or  substituteil 
one  for  another  in  m;icinn.-ry,  to  prodiice  a  difterent  but 
definite  rate  of  angular  velocity  in  an  axis,  as  in  cutting 
screws,  gear,  etc.  —  To  ring  the  changes  on,  to  i)resent  the 
same  facts  or  arguments  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Syn.  —  Variety;  variation;  alteration;  mutation; 
transition  ;  vici-ssitiide  ;  iimovation  ;  novelty  ;  transmuta- 
tion ;  revolution ;  reverse. 

Ghange' a -blll-ty  (-a-bTl'T-ti?),  n.    Changeableness. 

Ghange'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Ct.F.  changeable.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  change  ;  subject  to  alteration  :  mutable ;  vari- 
able ;  fickle  ;  inconstaut ;  as,  a  changeable  humor. 

2.  Appearing  different,  as  in  color,  in  different  lights, 
or  under  ditTerent  circumstances  ;  as,  changeable  silk. 

Syn.  —  Mutable  ;  alterable  ;  variable  ;  inconstant ;  fit- 
ful ;  vacilhitiiL-i ;  e.ipricious  j  fickle  ;  unstable  ;  unsteady  ; 
unsettled;  ^\  ;i\eriim  ;  erratic  ;  giddy;  volatile. 

Ghange'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  change- 
able ;  fickleness ;  inconstancy  ;  mutability. 

Ghange'a-bly,  adv.     in  a  changeable  manner. 

Change'ful  (chanj'ful),  a.  Full  of  change  ;  muta- 
ble ;  inconstant;  fickle;  uncertain.  Pope. 
His  course  had  been  rhanqeful.                Motley. 

—  Ghange'tul-ly,  adv.  —  Ghange'ful-ness,  w. 

Changeless,  a.  That  can  not  be  changed  ;  constant ; 
as,  a  changeless  purpose.  —  Ghangeless-ness,  n. 

Ghangeling,  n.     {Change  ■-{-  -ling.}    1.  One  who.  or 


that,  which,  is  left  or  taken  in  the  place  o£  another,  an  o 
child  exchanged  by  fairies. 

Sucli,  men  do  chanyelingn  call,  no  clutnccd  by  fairit**'  theft. 

The  rhangp.liny  [a  Bubstituttd  writinjjl  never  known.    ,S/uik. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  an  idiot.  Mucaulay. 
ChfiiH/flings  and  fonln  of  henven.  and  thcnce  nhutout. 
Wildly  We  roum  in  dmcuntent  about.  J)ryilfni. 

3.  f  »ne  apt  to  clmnge ;  a  waverer.  "  Fickle  chnnge- 
'"'.'/■^-"  Hhak. 

Changeling  (chanj'lTng), «.   l.  Taken  or  left  in  j.lace 
of  another ;  changed.    "  A  little  chnnarlimj  boy."   oliak. 
2.  Given  to  change ;  inconstant.     lOhx.] 

Some  ure  no  htudiciii>ily  rhnn'ji  Im-j.  ISoylc. 

Chan'ger  (chan'jer),  n.  1.  One  who  changes  or  alterB- 
the  form  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  or  changes  money.       John  ii.  14. 

3.  One  apt  to  change ;  an  iiK^onstant  pefHon. 

It  Chank  (chiSnk),  n.  [Skr.  r;ankha.  See  Conch.} 
{Zo'd.)  The  Kast  Indian  name  for  the  large  spiral  shell 
of  several  species  of  sea  conch  much  used  in  making 
banglert,  esp.  Turbinella  pyruvt.   (.'ailed  uUochrmk  .shell. 

Chan'nel  (ch5n'n61),  n.  tOE.  Chanel,  cartel,  OF. 
chanel,  F.  chenal,  fr.  L.  canalis.  See  Canal.]  1.  The 
hollow  bed  where  a  stream  of  water  runs  or  may  run. 

2.  The  deeper  part  of  a  river,  harbor,  strait,  etc.» 
where  the  main  current  flows,  or  which  aHords  the  Ijeist 
and  safest  passage  for  vessels. 

3.  {Geug.)  A  strait,  or  narrow  sea,  between  two  por- 
tions of  land;  as,  the  liritish  Chunnel. 

4.  That  through  which  anything  passes;  means  of 
passing,  conveying,  or  transmitting;  as,  tho  news  wa.'* 
conveyed  to  us  by  diiferent  channels. 

The  veins  ure  converging  fhanndf.  Dalton. 

At  befit,  he  is  hni  a, channel  to  cnnvi-v  to  the  Nntional  Awseni- 

hly  bucli  umtter  as  may  import  tliut  body  tn  know,  Jiurke. 

5.  A  gutter ;  a  groove,  as  in  a  fluted  column. 

6.  pi.  [Cf.  Chain  wales.]  {Naut.)  Flat  ledges  of  heavy 
plank  bolted  edgewise  to  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  to  in- 
crease the  spread  of  the  shrouds  and  carry  them  clear 
of  the  bulwarks. 

Channel  bar.  Channel  Iron  (Arch.),  an  iron  bar  or  beam 
liaviiig  a  section  resi-nibling  a  flat  gutter  or  channel.— 
Channel  bill  (  Zi-il.  i,  a  very  large  Austialiaii  cuckoo  ( -Vci/- 
thriips ^oviLlioUandiji:). —  Channel  gooBo.  (Zool.)  See  Gan- 
net. 

Ghan'nel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Channeled  (-nSld),  or 
Channelled;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Channeling,  or  Channel- 
ling.] 1.  To  form  a  channel  in  ;  to  cut  or  wear  a  chan- 
nel or  channels  in  ;  to  groove. 

No  more  shoU  trenching  wur  '-//fi/in'7  herfields.      Shak. 

2.  To  course  through  or  over,  as  in  a  channel.  Coirper. 

Ghan'nel-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
a  channel  or  channels. 

2.  A  channel  or  a  system  of  channels  ;  a  groove. 

Chan'son  (shSn'sCn  ;  F.  6haN's6N'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ran- 
tio  -song.     See  Cantion,  Canzone.]     A  song.  Shak. 

II  Ghan'son-nette'  (.shan'.'5n-n6t'),  n.;  pi.  Chanson- 
NETTES  (-nets').     [F.,  dim.  of  chanson.']     A  little  eong. 

These  pretty  little  chansonncttcs  that  he  sung.      Btark, 

Chant  (chant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chanted;  p.  ptr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chanting.]  [F.  chajiter,  fr.  L.  cantare,  intens, 
of  c^/^eJT  to  sing.  Cf.  Cant  affected  speaking,  and  see 
Hen.]     1.  To  utter  with  a  melodious  voice  ;  to  sing. 

The  cheerful  birds  ...  do  chant  sweet  mu6ic.     SjjciiBer. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theaters.         liramhall. 

3.  {Mas.)  To  sing  or  recite  after  the  manner  of  a 
chant,  or  to  a  tune  called  a  chant. 

Ghant,  ^\  i.  1.  To  make  melody  with  the  voice  ;  to 
sing.     "  Chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol."        Amos  vi.  5. 

2.  {Mas.)  To  sing,  as  in  reciting  a  chant. 

To  chant  (or  chaunti  horseB,  to  sing  their  praise  ;  to  over- 
praise ;  to  cheat  in  selling.    See  Chaunteh.      Thackeray. 

Chant,  n.  [F.  chant,  fr.  L.  eantus  singing,  song,  fr. 
c(/7vf;r  to  sing.     See  Chant,  ?'. /.]     1.  Song;  melody. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  short  and  simple  melody,  divided  into- 
two  parts  by  double  bars,  to  which  unmetrical  psalms^ 
etc.,  are  sung  or  recited.  It  is  the  most  ancient  form  of 
choral  music. 

3.  A  psalm,  etc.,  arranged  for  chanting. 

4.  Twang;  manner  of  speaking;  a  canting  tone.  [T!.'^ 

Ilis  strange  face,  his  stmnge  chant.        Jtacavlay. 

AmbroBian  chant.  See  under  Ambroslan.  —  Chant  royal. 
[F.j,  ui  old  French  poetry,  a  poeui  containing  five  stro- 
phes of  eleven  lines  each,  and  a  concluding  stanza,  — 
each  of  these  six  parts  eiidine  with  a  common  refrain.  — 
Gregorian  chant.    See  under  Gregoeian. 

|[  Ghan'tant'  (shaN'taN'),  «•  [F.,  singing.]  (Mus.y 
Composed  in  a  melodious  and  singing  style. 

Ghant'er  (cbanfer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chanteur.}  1.  On& 
who  chants  ;  a  singer  or  songster.  Pope. 

2.  The  chief  singer  of  the  chantr>'.  J.  Gregory. 

3.  The  flute  or  finger  pipe  in  a  bagpipe.    See  Bagpipe. 

4.  (Zonl.)  The  hedge  sparrow. 

II  Chan'te-relle'  (shaN'te-rgl'),  «•  [F.]  (Bot.)  A nara& 
for  several  species  of  mushroom,  of  which  one  {Cantha- 
rellns  eiharius)  is  edible,  the  others  reputed  poisonous. 

Chan'tl-cleer(chSn'ti-kler),  71.  [F.  Chanteclair.uame^ 
of  the  cock  in  tlie  Roman  dii  iLenart  (Rej-nard  the  Fox) ; 
chanter  to  chant  -f  clair  clear.  See  Chant,  and  Cleae.] 
A  cock,  so  called  from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of  his 
voice  in  crowing. 

Ghant'ing  (chant'Ing),  a.  Singing,  esp.  as  a  chant  is 
sung. 

Chanting  falcon  (Zool.).  an  African  falcon  (MflleraT 
cavorus  or  musici/s).  The  male  has  the  habit,  remark- 
able in  a  bird. of  prey,  of  singing  to  his  mate,  while  she 
is  incul>ating. 

Ghant'or  fchanfer),  77.     A  chant«r. 

Chant'ress  (chant'res),  n.    [Cf,  OF.  chanteres.^e.']   A. 

female  chanter  Or  singer.  Milton. 
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XjhSknVxy  (chant'ry),  «.  ;  pi.  Chantries  (-rTz).  [OF. 
chdiittrie,  fr.  clmnlfr  to  sing.]  1.  An  endowment  or 
foundation  for  the  chanting  of  masses  and  offering  of 
prayers,  commonly  for  the  founder. 

2.  A  chapel  or  altar  so  endowed.  CoicelL 

Gba'0-mail''cy  (ka'5-mSn'sy),  71.  [Gr.  xao?  the  atmos- 
pliere  +  -inniici/.'}  Divination  by  means  of  appearances 
hi  the  air. 

Gha'OS  (ka'Ss),  n.  [L.  chnos  chaos  (in  senses  1  &  2), 
Gr.  xao5,  fr.  ^aiteii'  (root  x'^)  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  open 
wdely.  Cf.  Chasm.]  1.  An  empty,  immeasurable  space ; 
a  yawning  chasm.     [Archaic'] 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  cUnns. 

Luke  svi.  2(;  {.Wteiiii'ih  Trans.). 

2.  The  confused,  unorganized  condition  or  mass  of 
matter  before  the  creation  of  distinct  and  orderly  forms. 

3.  Any  confused  or  disordered  collection  or  state  of 
thiiit,'s;  a  runfu.-,<:-d  mixture  ;  confusion;  disorder. 

Cha-Ot'ic  (ku  nt'ik).  (7.    Resembling  chaos ;  confused. 

Cha-Ot'lc-al-ly  ( -I-ktil-ly),  adv.     In  a  chaotic  maimer. 

Chap  (chSp  or  cliGp),  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Chapped 

<(ch3pt  or  chSpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chapping.]     [See  Chop 

to  cut.]    1.  To  cause  to  open  in  slits  or  chinks  ;  to  split ; 

(to  cause  the  skin  of  to  crack  or  become  rough. 

Then  would  unbalanced  heat  hceutious  reign. 

Crack  the  dry  hill,  and  chap  the  russet  plaiu.     Blackmore. 

Nor  winter's  blast  iliii]i  Iier  fair  face.  Lyly- 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  beat.     [A'co/.] 

Chap,  V.  i.  1.  To  crack  or  open  in  slits ;  as,  the 
«earth  chup.t ;  the  hands  chap. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  knock ;  to  rap.     {Scot.'\ 

Chap.  n.  [From  Chap,  v.  t.  Jk.  i.]  1.  A  cleft,  crack,  or 
■chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  skin. 

2.  A  division ;  a  breach,  as  in  a  party.     [C>6i-.] 

Many  clefts  and  chai'S  in  our  council  board.     T.  Fuller. 

3.  A  blow  ;  a  rap.     [.S'co^  ] 

Chap  (chSp),  n.  [OE.  c/iaft ;  of  Scand.  origin;  cf. 
Jcel.  kjapfr  jaw,  Sw.  ki'ij't,  D-  kiaeft;  akin  to  G.  kicj'er, 
and  E.  jowl.  Cf.  Chops.]  1.  One  of  the  jaws  or  the 
ileshy  covering  of  a  jaw;  —  commoidy  in  the  plural,  and 
used  of  animals,  and  colloquially  of  human  beings. 

His  chaps  were  all  besmeared  with  crimson  blood.     Cowley. 
Be  unseamed  him  [MacdonaldJ  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 

iihak. 

2.  One  of  the  jaws  or  cheeks  of  a  vise,  etc. 

Chap  (chSp),7t.    [Perh.  abbreviated  fr.  chapman,  but 

*nsed  in  a  more  general  sense;  or  cf.  Dan.  kiiej't  jaw, 

■person,  E.  chap  jaw.]     1.  A  buyer  ;  a  chapman.     [665.] 

If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is  your  chap.  Steele. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  ;  ayoutli;  a  fellow.     [CoUoq.] 

Chap,'./-   [See  Cheapen.]  To  bargain  ;  to  buy.   {Obs.'] 

\\  Glui'par-ral'  (cha'par-ral'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  chaparru 
an  evergreen  oak.]     1.  A  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks. 

2.  An  almost  impenetrable  tliicket  or  succession  of 
tliickets  of  thorny  shrubs  and  brambles. 

Chaparral  cock;  ffni.  Chaparral  hon  \Zonl.)t  a  bird  of 
rthe  cuckoo  family  (OVyT'ccyj-  C<ilij<iriiinnns], 
iioteil  for  runnnig  witli  great  speed.  It 
ranges  from  California  to  Mexico  and  east- 
-ward  to  Texas ;  — called  also  roml  riinwr, 
.(frouiiil  ciirkoo,  <hi/rea,  and  snake  killer. 

Chap'book^  (chSp'book'), 
71.  [See  Chap  to  cheapen.] 
Any  small  book  carried  about 
for  sale  by  chapmen  or  hawk- 
ers. Hence,  any  small  book  ; 
a  toy  book. 

Chape  (chap),  n.  [F.,  a 
<ihurchman's  cope,  a  cover,  a 
chape,  fr.  L.  cappa.  See  Cap.]  1.  Tlie  piece  by  which 
sm  object  is  attached  to  something,  .is  tlie  frog  of  a 
Bcabbard,  or  the  metal  loop  at  the  back  of  a  buckle  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  a  strap. 

2.  The  transverse  guard  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

3.  The  metal  plate  or  tip  which  protects  the  end  of 
a  scabbard,  belt,  etc.  Kniqhf. 

Cha'peau'  (sha'po'),  «.  .*  pi.  Chapeaux  (-po?/).  [f., 

fr.  OF.  chapel  hat.  See  Chaplet.]  1.  A  hat  or  cover- 
ing for  the  head. 

2.  (Ht.)  a  cap  of  maintenance.     See  Maintenance. 

'  Chapean  bras  (sha'po'  brA')  [F.  chaiipaii  hat  +  hra.t 
arm],  a  hat  so  made  that  it  can  be  compressed  and  carried 
inider  the  ann  without  injury.  Such  hats  were  particu- 
larly worn  on  dress  occasions  by  gentlemen  in  the  ISth 
century.  A  chnpenii  hras  is  now  worn  in  the  United  States 
army  by  general  and  staff  officers. 

Chaped  (chapt  or  cha'pSd),  p.  p.  or  a.  Furnished 
with  a  chape  or  chapes.      [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Chap'el  (chiip'el),  n.  [OF.  chapele,  F.  chnpelle,  fr.  LL. 
caprllu,  orig.,  a  sJiort  cloak,  liood,  or  cowl ;  later,  a  reli- 
quary, sacred  vessel,  cliapel ;  dim.  of  cnppn,  capa,  cloak, 
-cape,  cope  ;  also,  a  covering  for  tlie  head.  The  chapid 
whf^re  St.  Martin's  cloak  was  preserved  as  a  precious  relic, 
itself  came  to  be  called  capclla^  whence  the  name  was  aji- 
idied  to  similar  places  of  worship,  and  the  guardian  of  this 
cloak  was  calloil  caprllanu.'!,  or  chaplain.  See  Cap,  and  cf. 
Chaplain,  Chaplet.]  1.  A  subordinate  place  of  worship ; 
as,  ('/)  a  small  church,  often  a  private  foundation,  as  for  a 
memorial ;  (//)  a  small  building  attaclied  to  a  church  ;  {c)a. 
room  or  recess  in  a  church,  containing  an  altar. 

ITfr"  In  Catholic  churches,  and  also  in  cathedrals  and 
abbey  cliurches,  rhap/ls  are  usually  annexed  in  tJie  re- 
cesses on  the  sides  of  the  aisles.  O'lrilf. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  not  connected  with  a  church  ; 
as,  the  chapel  of  a  palace,  hospital,  or  prison. 

3.  In  P^ngland,  a  place  of  worship  used  by  dissenters 
from  the  Kstablishcd  Church  ;  a  meetinghouse. 

4.  A  choir  of  singers,  or  an  orchestra,  attached  to  tlie 
■court  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 

6.  {Print.)  (a)  A  printing  office,  said  to  be  so  called 
iK-caiiiM)  printing  was  first  carried  on  in  England  in  a 
-rhopel  near  WeHtminster  Abbey.  (6)  An  ansociation  of 
workmen  in  a  printing  office. 


Chaparral  Cock. 


Chapel  of  ease,  (a)  A  cbapel  or  dependent  church  built 
for  the  ease  or  accommodation  of  an  increasing  parish,  or 
for  parisliioners  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  principal 
church,  ib)  A  privy.  [Loir]  —  Chapel  master,  a  director 
of  music  in  a  chapel ;  the  dire<-t<ir  of  a  court  choir  or 
orchestra.  —  To  build  a  chapel  tA'/iit.),  to  chapel  a  ship. 
See  Chapel,  t.  /.,  2.  —  To  hold  a  chapel,  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  men  employed  in  a  print  ing  offic  j,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  questions  aftectiug  their  interests. 

Chap'el  (chSp'51),  V.  t.  1.  To  deposit  or  inter  in  a 
chapel ;  to  enshrine.     [Obs.]  Beau.  lO  FL 

2.  {Xaut.)  To  cause  (a  ship  taken  aback  in  a  light 
breeze)  so  to  turn  or  make  a  circuit  as  to  recover,  with- 
out bracing  the  yards,  the  same  tack  on  which  she  had 
been  sailing. 

Chapeless  ftbaples),  a.     Without  a  chape. 

Chap'e-Iet  (•  li.Ip'e-let),  H.  [F.  See  Chaplet.]  1.  A 
pair  of  .sti;.ii.->,  with  stirrui).s,  joined  at  the  top  and  fas- 
tened to  tlie  pommel  or  the  frame  of  the  saddle,  after 
they  have  been  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
[Written  also  chaplet.] 

2-  A  kind  of  ciiaui  puuip,  or  dredging  machine. 

Chap'el-la-ny  (chjj/el-lti-ny),  n.;  pi-  Chapellanies 
(-niz).  [Cf.  F.  fh'ipiUeiur,  LL.  cnpellania.  See  Chap- 
lain.] A  chapel  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  church  ;  a 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  foimdatiou. 

Chap'el-ry  (chaj/el-ry),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  chajulcric] 
The  territorial  district  legally  assigned  to  a  chapel. 

Chap'er-on  (sh5p'er-on;  'J77),  7*.  [F.  chapero7i.  See 
Chape,  Cape,  Cap.]  1.  A  hood ;  especially,  an  orna- 
mental or  an  official  hood. 

His  head  and  fuce  covered  with  a  chaperon,  out  of  which 
there  are  but  two  lioles  to  look  through.  Jfoucll. 

2-  A  device  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  hor.ses  which 
draw  the  hearse  in  pompous  funerals. 

3.  A  matron  who  accompanies  a  young  lady  in  public, 
for  propriety,  or  as  a  guide  and  protector. 

Chap'er-on,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaperoned  (-ond) ; 
p  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Chapeeomng.]  [Cf.  F.  chaperunner, 
Ir.  chaperon.]  To  attend  in  public  places  as  a  guide  and 
protector ;  to  matronize. 

Fortunately  Lady  Ecll  Finley,  whom  I  liad  promised  to  chnji- 
eron,  sent  to  excuse  herteli.  Jhmnah  More. 

Chap'er-on'age  (-on'iij),  n.  Attendance  of  a  chaperon 
on  a  lady  in  public ;  protection  afforded  by  a  chaperon. 

Ghap'fall'eil  (chSi/fafn),  a.  Having  the  lower  chap 
or  jaw  drooping,  —  an  indication  of  linmiliation  and  de- 
jection ;  crestfallen;  discouraged.     See  Chopfallen. 

Cbap'l-ter  (chiSp'i-ter),  n.  [OF.  chnp,(el,  F.  vhrpi- 
teaii,  from  L.  capilellimi,  dim.  of  caput  head.  Cf.  Cap- 
ital, Chapter.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  capital.  [Obs.]  See 
Capital.  Ex.  xxxvi.  3S. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  A  summary  in  writing  of  such 
matters  as  are  to  be  inquired  of  or  presented  before  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  or  justices  of  assize,  or  of  the  peace,  in 
their  sessions  ;  —  also  called  articles.  Jacob. 

Chaplain  (cliSp'lTn),  n.  [F.  chapelain,  fr.  LL.  ca- 
pellanifs,  fr.  capella.  See  Chapel.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic 
wlio  has  a  chapel,  or  who  performs  religious  service  in 
a  chapel. 

2.  A  clergjTnan  wlio  is  officially  attached  to  the  army 
or  navy,  to  some  public  institution,  or  to  a  family  or 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  divine  .service. 

3.  Any  person  (clergyman  or  lajTuan)  chosen  to  con- 
duct religious  exercises  for  a  society,  etc. ;  as,  a  chap- 
laiji  of  a  Masonic  or  a  temperance  lodge. 

Chap1aln-cy  (-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Chaplaincies  (-.sTz).  The 
offii'f,  position,  or  station  of  a  cliaplain.  Su-iJ'i. 

Chap'laln-shlp,  n.  1.  The  office  or  business  of  a 
chaplain. 

The  Bethesda  of  some  knight's  chaplainship.     Milton. 

2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel.         Johnson. 

Chap^eSS  (chSp'ISs),  a.  Having  no  lower  jaw  ;  hence, 
fleshles.s.      [i?.]      "  Yellow,  chnpless  skulls."  Shak. 

Chaplet  (ciiilp'iet),  n.  [F.  chapeM,  dim.  of  OF. 
chaprl  hat,  garland,  dim.  fr.  LL.  capjin.  See  Cap,  and 
cf.  Chapelet,  Chapeau.]  1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be 
worn  on  the  head. 

2.  A  string  of  bead.s,  or  part  of  a  string,  used  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  praying ;  a  third  of  a  rosary,  or  fifty 
beads. 

Her  chaj'li't  of  beads  and  hor  missal.       Lonnf'tHmr. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  etc. 

4.  {^fa}i.)  A  chapelet.     See  Chapelet,  1. 

6.  {Founding)  A  bent  piece  of  sheet  iron,  or  a  pin 
with  thin  plates  on  its  ends,  for  holding  a  core  in  place  in 
the  moM. 

6-  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head.       Johnson, 

Ghap'let.  »■     A  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

Chapelet,  '*■  '■  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chapleted]  To  adorn 
witli  a  chaplet  or  with  flowers.  /.'.  Browning. 

Ghap'man  (rh5p'm«n),  n. ;  pi.  Chapmen  (-lufn).  [AS. 
ce/ipman  ;  cehp  trade  -f-  wan  man  ;  akin  to  D.  koop- 
mau,  Sw.  k'opnain,  Dan.  ki'obmand,  U.  kaufmann.  Cf. 
Chap  to  cheapen,  and  see  Cheap.]  1.  One  who  buys 
and  sells ;  a  merchant ;  a  buyer  or  a  seller.     [Obs,] 

The  Wftrd  of  Hfi"  IF!  n  quick  commodity,  nnd  ou:iht  not.  iis  n 
druu'.  to  be  obtrudi'd  ou  those  chapmen  who  urc  unwillin;:  tn 
buy  it.  T.  I'tilkr. 

2.  A  peddler  :  a  hawker. 

Chap'py  (cbilj/py  or  cli5p'pj),  a.  Full  of  cliai)s  ; 
cleft ;  gaping  ;  open. 

Chaps  fchSps),  71.  pi.  The  jaws,  or  the  fleshy  parts 
abnutthcm.    SeeC'HAP.  *' Oi>en  your  cAcf/jjagain."  Shak. 

Chapiter  (chilp'ter),  n.  [OiC.  chapitrc,  F.  chapitrc, 
fr.  L  ciipituhiui.  dim.  of  caput  head,  the  chief  person  or 
thing,  tlie  principal  division  of  a  writing,  chapter.  See 
CniEP,  and  cf.  Chapiter.]  1.  A  division  of  a  book  or 
treatise  ;  as,  Genesis  has  fifty  chapters. 

2.  (Feci.)  {a)  An  astombiy  of  monks,  or  of  the  preb- 
ends and  other  diTgymen  connecte<i  witli  a  cathedral, 
conventual,  or  collegiate  churrdi,  or  of  a  diocese,  usually 
presided  over  by  the  doun.     (b)  A  community  of  canons 


or  canonesses.    (c)  A  bishop's  counciL    ((/)  A  business 
meeting  of  any  religious  community. 

3.  An  organized  branch  of  some  society  or  fraternity, 
as  of  the  Freemasons.  Itobirtran. 

4.  A  meeting  of  certain  organized  societies  or  ordt-rs. 

5.  A  chapter  house.    [B-]  Bnrrill. 

6.  A  decretal  epistle.  Aijlijj'c. 

7.  A  location  or  compartment. 

In  Ills  bosom  !     In  wluit  •  h,i,.ir,-  nt  his  liosnm  ?        .S'Ao/.. 

Chapter  head,  or  Chapter  heading,  that  which  stands  at 
the  lu-ad  of  a  chapter,  as  a  title.  —  Chapter  house,  a  jionse 
or  room  where  a  chapter  meets,  esp.  a  cathedral  chapter. 
—  The  chapter  of  accidents,  chauce.     Marrijat. 

Chapiter  (chap'ter),  ('.  t.  1.  To  divide  into  chapters, 
a3  a  book.  Fuller. 

2.  To  correct ;  to  bring  to  book,  /.  e.,  to  demand  chap- 
ter and  verse.     [Obs.]  JJrt/den. 

Chap'trel  (-trel),  ii.  [See  Chapiter.]  {Arch.)  An 
impost.     [Obs.] 

Char,  Gharr  (chiir),  ?i.  [Ir.  cear^  Gael,  ceara,  lit., 
red,  blood- colored,  fr.  cear  blood.  So  named  from  its 
red  belly.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  several  species  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Salvelinns,  allied  to  the  spotted  trout  and 
salmon,  inhabiting  deep  lakes  in  mountainous  regions 
in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  brook  trout  {Sal- 
velinus  fontinalis)  is  sometimes  called  a  char. 

Char,  ».     [F.]     A  car  ;  a  chariot.     [Obs.]      Chnncer. 

Char  {cbSr),  n.  [OE.  cherr,  char,  a  turning,  time, 
work,  AS.  cerr,  ci/rr,  turn,  occasion,  business,  fr.  cerran, 
cyrran.,  to  turn  ;  akin  to  OS.  kerian,  OHG.  cheran,  G. 
kehren.  Cf.  Chore,  Ajar.]  Work  done  by  the  day;  a 
single  job,  or  task  ;  a  chore.  [Written  alsof/n/rf.]  [Eng.] 
When  thou  host  done  this  chare,  I  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  doonibday.  Shak. 

Char.  Chare,  v.  t.  [See  3d  Char.]  1.  To  perform  ; 
to  do;  to  finish.     [Obs.]  Nares. 

That  char  is  chared,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hanycd  lier  husband.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  To  work  or  hew,  as  stone.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Char,  Chare,  v.  ?'.  To  work  by  the  day,  without  beuig 
a  regularly  liired  servant ;  to  do  small  jobs. 

Char  (char),  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.p.  Charred  (chard); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Charring]  [Prob.  the  same  word  as 
char  to  perform  (see  Char,  n.),  the  modern  use  coming 
from  charcoal,  prop,  coal-turned,  turned  to  coal.]  1.  To 
reduce  to  coal  or  carbou  by  exposure  to  beat ;  to  reduce 
to  charcoal ;  to  burn  to  a  cinder. 

2.  To  burn  slightly  or  partially  ;  as,  to  char  wood. 

r  Cha'ra  (ka'ra).  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  having  articulated  stems 
and  whorled  branches.     They  flourish  in  wet  places. 

I:  Char'-a-hancs'  (shar'a-biiN')»  "•;  pi-  Chars-a-rancs 
(sharz'-).  [F.]  A  long,  light,  open  vehicle,  with  benches 
or  seats  running  lengthwise. 

Char'act  (kSr'Skt),  n.  A  distinctive  mark  ;  a  charac- 
ter ;  a  letter  or  sign.     [Obs.]     See  Character. 

In  all  Iii^  drcssing:s,  rharact-<,  titlct^,  forms.  Shak. 

Char'ac-ter  (k3r'5k-ter),  n.  [L.,  an  instrument  for 
marking,  character,  Gr.  xapaK-njp,  fr.  xapduffeLy  to  make 
sharp,  to  cut  into  furrows,  to  engrave  :  cf.  F.  ca7-act^r€.] 

1.  A  distinctive  mark  ;  a  letter,  figure,  or  symbol. 

It  were  much  to  bo  wished  that  there  were  tliroushout  the 
world  but  one  sort  of  character  for  each  letter  to  express  it  to 
the  eye.  Itohbr. 

2.  Style  of  writing  or  printing  ;  handwriting;  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  letters  used  by  a  particular  person  or  peo- 
ple ;  as,  an  inscription  in  the  Runic  character. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ?       S/iok. 

3.  The  peculiar  quality,  or  the  sum  of  qualities,  by 
wliich  a  person  or  a  thing  is  distinguished  from  others; 
thf  stamp  impressed  by  nature,  education,  or  habit  ;  tliat 
which  a  person  or  thing  really  is  ;  nature;  disposition. 

The  character  of  that  dominion.  Mdton. 

Know  well  each  Ancient's  propercAnrac/cr; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page  j 
Religion,  Country,  genius  of  his  Age.  /"oyw. 

A  man  of  .  .  .  thoroughly  subservient  cAorar/^f.  Motley. 

4.  Strength  of  mind ;  resolution  ;  independence  ;  in- 
dividuality;  as,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  character. 

B.  Moral  quality ;  the  principles  and  motives  that 
control  the  life;  as,  a  man  of  character;  his  character 
saves  him  frnm  suspicion. 

6.  Quality-.  pii>ition,  rank,  or  capacity  ;  quality  or  con- 
duct witli  rchi.cct  to  a  certain  office  or  duty  ;  as,  in  the 
miserable  clmrarter  of  a  slave  ;  in  bis  character  as  a  mag- 
istrate ;  her  character  as  a  daughter. 

7.  The  estimate,  individual  or  general,  put  upon  a  per- 
son or  tiling ;  reputation  ;  as,  a  man's  character  for  truth 
and  veracity  ;  to  give  one  a  bad  character.. 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  nunded  since  Seneca 
gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  .Itlthson. 

8.  A  written  statement  as  to  behavior,  cotDpetency, 
etc..  given  to  a  servant.     [Collarp] 

9.  A  unique  or  extraordinary  Individuality  ;  a  person 
characterized  by  peculiar  or  notable  traits  ;  a  person  who 
illustrates  certain  phases  of  character  ;  as,  Randolph  was 
a  character  ;  Ciesar  is  a  great  historical  character. 

10.  One  of  the  persons  of  a  drama  or  novel. 

^'W^  "  It  wnnM  be  well  if  character  and  reputation 
were  iiHi-d  dist  imtivrly.  In  truth,  character  is  what  a 
juTson  \a  :  rrpiilal  ton  is  u  IkiI  he  i.s  sn|<|nisrd  to  hr.  Cliar- 
■.\i-\<-r  iH  ill  liiiiiM'll.  ti'piitatii>ii  is  in  tli>'  minds  n]  others. 
Chaiartcr  i.4  injunil  by  ttniplatiniiM,  and  by  wrong- 
dniiitj;  reputation,  by  VlaiidiTs  and  libels.  Chaiacter 
ciiihir<-H  tliroughnnt  dcfani;itinii  in  cvrry  form,  but  per- 
ishes when  there  is  a  vohnitary  transgression;  rejiut.i- 
tion  may  last  throvigh  numerous  transgressions,  but  be 
destroyed  by  a  single,  and  even  an  unfounded,  accima- 
tion  or  aspersion."  .\bbutt. 

Char'ao-ter,  »•. /■    [imp.  Sip.p.  Charactered  (-tenl).] 

1.  To  engrave  ;  to  inscribe.    \li-] 

These  troeR  ^hnll  be  my  bonks, 
Ami  in  their  biirks  my  thouglits  I  '11  character.     Shak. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  particular  marks  or  traits  ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  characterize.     [li.]  Mitjord. 
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*Char'ac-ter-lsm  (kar'ak-ter-Tz'm),  7».  [Gr.  xapoKTij- 
pioixw;  a  rJi,ii;u:leriziiiL,'.J  A  distiiK-'tioii  of  chaiMrtur  ;  ii 
■*iliuru(.:tf'riHti<\      ['^'''''^■1  J{/J.  Hull. 

Char'ac-ter-is'tiC  (kiti-'itk-ter-lB'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  xapa- 
KTTjpto-TiKos  ;  cf.  F.  c'lr'tcfcri.stiijiit:.]  I'ertaiiiing  to,  or 
serving  to  coiiHtituto,  tlie  t-luimcttT  ;  Bliovving  the  char- 
jicter,  or  distinctive  qualities  or  traita,  of  a  iJersou  or 
thing  ;  peculiar ;  distinctive. 

Cfiararteriatic  clearncsa  of  temper.         Macaulay. 

Char^aC-ter-ls^tlc,  n.  l.  A  distinguishing  trait,  qual- 
ity, or  property;  an  element  of  character;  that  which 
characterizes.  J'npr. 

TIic  rhnracicristics  of  a  true  critic.  Jnlinaim. 

2.  {Math.)  Tlic  integral  part  (whether  positive  or  neg- 
ative) of  a  lug.-iritlniu 

Char'ac  ter  is'tlc-al  (-tl-kfirl),  a.    Characteristic. 

Char  ac-ter-ls'tlcal-ly,    adv.      in    a   characteristic 

manntT  ;  in  a  way  lluit  cliaracterizen. 

Char'ac-tor-1  za'tlon  (kar'ak-ter-I-za'shun),  n.    The 

act  ur  prinTs^  nl  (iLu^n'teri/ing. 

Ghar'ac-ter-iZG  (kiir'ak-ter-iz),  v.  f.    [hup.  &  p.  p. 

CHAKACTEfU/.F.l)  (-izd)  ;  ;).  2)r.  &  Vb.  ll.  CHAltACTEniZINO.J 

[LL.  chai-iii'trrizare,  Gr.  xapaKTTjp^^eii/ :  cf.  F.  caracte- 
riser.^  1.  To  niako  distinct  and  recognizable  by  pecul- 
iar marks  or  traits ;  to  mark  with  distinctive  features. 


European,  Asiutic,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  an' 
characterized.  Arbutlinnt. 

2.  To  engrave  or  imprint.     \_Ohs.']  Sir  M.  JIale. 

3.  To  indicate  the  character  of  ;  to  describe. 
I'nder  the  naniL-  of  Tanierlune  he  intendi;d  to  cliarnctm'-.r 

King  Wilhaui.  Julm.^on. 

4.  To  be  a  characteristic  of ;  to  mark,  or  express  the 
character  of. 

Tlie  softness  and  effeminacy  which  characterize  the  men  nf 
rank  in  most  countrits.  )('.  Jrrin;;. 

Syn.— To  describe;  distinguish;  mark;  designate; 
style  ;  particularize  ;  entitle. 

Ghar'ac-ter-less,  ".  Destitute  of  any  distinguishing 
quality  ;  without  cliaracter  or  force. 

Char'ac-ter-y  (-ter-y ),  n.  l.  The  art  or  means  of  char- 
acterizing ;  a  system  of  signs  or  characters  ;  symbolism  ; 
distinctive  mark. 

Failles  use  flowers  for  their  charactvnj.  Shak. 

2.  That  Which  is  charactered ;  the  meaning,     \_0bs.1 
I  will  construe  to  thoe 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows.  Shak. 

Cha-rade'  (sha-rad'),  n.  [F.  charade,  cf.  Pr.  char- 
rada  long  chat.  It.  ciarlare  to  chat,  whence  E.  charla- 
tan.'] A  verbal  or  acted  enigma  based  upon  a  word 
■which  has  two  or  more  significant  syllables  or  parts,  each 
of  wliich,  as  well  as  the  word  itself,  is  to  be  guessed 
from  the  descriptions  or  representations. 

Char'bo-cle(kar'bo-k'l),  7i.  Carbuncle.  [Written  also 
charboiide.]     {Obs.}  Chaircer. 

Char'bonCshar'b8n),n.  [F.,coal,charbon.]  X.  (Far.) 
A  small  black  spot  or  mark  remaining  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner  tooth  of  a  horse  after  the  large  spot  or  mark 
has  become  obliterated. 

2.  A  very  contagious  and  fatal  disease  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle.    See  Malignant  pustule. 

Char'coal'  (char'kol'),  "•  [See  Char,  v.  t.,  to  bum 
or  to  reduce  to  coal,  and  Coal.]  1.  Impure  carbon 
prepared  from  vegetable  or  animal  substances;  esp., 
■coal  made  by  charring  wood  in  a  kiln,  retort,  etc.,  from 
which  air  is  excluded.  It  is  used  for  fuel  and  in  various 
mechanical,  artistic,  and  chemical  processes. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  Finely  prepared  charcoal  in  small 
sticks,  used  as  a  drawing  implement. 

Animal  charcoal,  a  fine  charcoal  prepared  by  calcining 
bones  in  a  close  vessel ;  —  used  as  a  filtering  agent  in 
sugar  refining,  and  as  an  absorbent  and  disinfectant.  — 
Charcoal  blacks,  tlie  black  pigment-^,  i  i.n.sisting  of  burnt 
ivory,  bone,  (ink,  peach  stones,  ami  I'tiuT  substances.— 
Charcoal  drawing  iFine  Ar/.i).,  a  drawing  made  with  char- 
coal. See  Charcoal,  2.  Until  within  a  tew  years  this 
material  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  preliniinary 
outline,  etc.,  but  at  present  many  finished  drawings  are 
made  with  it.  —  Charcoal  iron,  iron  made  in  a  funiace  in 
which  charcoal  is  the  fuel  used.  —  Charcoal  point,  a  *  arbon 
pencil  prepared  for  use  in  an  electric  Ii^'}it  app,tr^Uu.s  — 

Mineral  charcoal,  a  term  applied  to  .silky  Jibrous  layers  of  ,f^„,tinn  of  a  Hnrce  of  cnarsp  -nn^ 
charcoa  ,  mterlamniated  m  beds  of  ordinary  bituminous  ,  charge  and  dlchS  f^V,,/^/»  P?/,?/^" 
'coal;-kno\\-n  to  miners  as  mo///ero/foa/.  t^^^^  J^^.,,^^^^^^^^^JA'/"'^['^.^^^^^ 

Chard   (chard),  n.      [Cf.  F.  carde   esculent  thistle.] 

1.  The  tender  leaves  or  leafstalks  of  the  artichoke, 
white  beet,  etc.,  blanched  for  table  use. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  white  beet,  which  produces  large, 
©ucculent  leaves  and  leafstalks. 

Chare  (chSr),  71.     A  narrow  street.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Chare,  «.  &  v.     A  chore  ;  to  chore ;  to  do.   See  Char. 

Charge  (charj),  ?-./.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Charged  (eharjd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CHAltGlN-Q.]  [OF.  chfirgier,  F.  charfjrr. 
It.  ll.  carricare,  fr.  L.  carriis  wagon.  Cf.  Cargo,  Cari- 
cature, Cark,  and  see  Cab.]  1.  To  lay  on  or  impose, 
-as  a  load,  tax,  or  burden  ;  to  load  ;  to  fill. 

A  carte  that  rharged  was  with  Jiny.  Chaucer. 

The  charging  of  children's  memories  witli  rules.    Locke. 

2.  To  lay  on  or  impose,  as  a  task,  duty,  or  trust ;  to  com- 
-mand,  instruct,  or  exhort  with  authority  ;  to  enjoin  ;  to 
urge  earnestly ;  as,  to  charge  a  jury ;  to  charge  the  clergy 
of  a  diocese ;  to  charge  an  agent. 
MoseB  . . .  rhargfd  you  to  love  the  Lord  ymir  God.  Josh.  xxii.  5. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition.        .Shak. 

3.  To  lay  on,  impose,  or  make  subject  to  or  liable  for. 

"U' hen  land  shall  be  charged  by  any  lien.  Kent. 

4.  To  fix  or  demand  as  a  price ;  as,  he  charges  two 
dollars  a  barrel  for  apples. 

B.  To  place  sometliing  to  the  account  of  as  a  debt ;  to 

debit ;  as,  to  charge  one  with  goods.    Also,  to  enter  upon 

Ihe  debit  side  of  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  a  sum  to  one. 

6.  To  impute  or  ascribe ;  to  lay  to  one's  charge. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen.  but  charge  the  crime 

)  tn  native  eloth  and  negligence  of  time.  I>n/>f,fti. 


7.  To  accuse  ;  to  make  a  charge  or  assertion  against  (a 
pcTSfjn  or  tiling) ;  to  lay  the  responsiljility  (for  something 
said  or  done)  at  the  door  of. 

If  lie  did  that  wrong  you  charptr  him  with.     Tennyson. 

8.  To  place  within  or  upon  any  firearm,  piece  of  appa- 
ratus or  machinery,  the  quantity  it  is  intended  and 
fitted  to  liold  or  brmr ;  to  load  ;  to  fill ;  as,  to  charge  a 
gun  ;  to  charge  an  electrical  macliine,  etc. 

Tlicir  huttermg  cannon  rhurgal  U>  the  mouthf.     Shak. 

9.  To  ornament  witli  or  cause  to  bear ;  as,  to  charge 
an  architectural  member  with  a  molding. 

10.  {Her.)  To  assumo  as  a  bearing;  as,  he  charqes 
three  roses  or  ;  to  add  to  or  represent  on  ;  as,  ho  cliarycs 
his  shield  with  three  roses  or. 

11.  To  call  to  account ;  to  challenge.     [Oi^.] 
To  chary:  mo  to  an  anbWur.  Shak. 

12.  To  bear  down  upon  ;  to  rush  upon  ;  to  attack. 

Charged  our  main  battle's  front.  Shuk. 

Syn. —To  intrust ;  command;  exhort;  instruct;  ac- 
cuse ;  impeach  ;  arraign.    See  Accuse. 

Charge  (charj),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  onset  or  rush; 
as,  to  charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  lie  charges  in  iron.     (HanviU. 
^'Charge  ior  the  guns  1 "  he  haul.  Tunnyson. 

2.  To  demand  a  price  ;  as,  to  charge  high  for  goods. 

3.  To  debit  on  an  account ;  as,  to  (7i(//v/e  for  purchases. 

4.  To  squat  on  its  belly  aud  be  still ;  —  a  command 
given  by  a  sportsman  to  a  dog. 

Charge  (charj),  n.  [F.  charge,  fr.  charger  to  load. 
See  Charge,  v.  /.,  and  cf.  Cargo,  Caricature.]  1.  A 
load  or  burden  laid  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  committed  or  intrusted  to  the 
care,  custody,  or  management  of  another  ;  a  trust. 

(E^^  The  people  of  a  parish  or  church  are  called  the 
charge  of  the  clergyman  who  is  set  over  them. 

3.  Custody  or  care  of  any  person,  thing,  or  place; 
office;  responsibility;  oversight;  obligation;  duty. 

'T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand.     Shak. 

4.  Heed  ;  care  ;  anxiety  ;  trouble.     lObs.}      Chaucer. 

5.  Harm.     [Ofcj.]  Chaucer. 

6.  An  order  ;  a  mandate  or  command  ;  an  injunction. 

The  king  gave  charge  concerning  Absalom.    2  Sam.  xviii.  5. 

7.  An  address  (esp.  an  earnest  or  impressive  address) 
containing  instruction  or  exhortation  ;  as,  the  charge  of 
a  judge  to  a  jury ;  the  charge  of  a  bishop  to  his  clergy. 

8.  An  accusation  of  a  wrong  or  offense ;  allegation ; 
indictment ;  specification  of  something  alleged. 

The  charge  of  confounding  together  very  different  classes  of 
phenomena.  Whewdl. 

9.  "Whatever  constitutes  a  burden  on  property,  aa 
rents,  taxes,  liens,  etc. ;  costs ;  expense  incurred  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

10.  The  price  demanded  for  a  thing  or  service. 

11.  An  entry  or  account  of  that  which  is  due  from  one 
party  to  another;  that  wliich  is  debited  in  a  business 
transaction  ;  as,  a  charge  in  an  account  book. 

12.  That  quantity,  as  of  ammunition,  electricity,  ore, 
fuel,  etc.,  which  any  apparatus,  as  a  gun,  battery,  fur- 
nace, macliine,  etc.,  is  intended  to  receive  and  fitted  to 
hold,  or  which  is  actually  in  it  at  one  time. 

13.  The  act  of  rushing  upon,  or  towards,  an  enemy ; 
a  sudden  onset  or  attack,  as  of  troops,  eep.  cavalry; 
hence,  the  signal  for  attack  ;  as,  to  sound  the  charge. 

Never,  in  any  othfr  war  afore,  gave  the  Romans  a  hotter 

charge  upon  the  enemies.  Nnlland. 

The  charge  of  the  light  brigade.  Tennyson. 

14.  A  position  (of  a  weapon)  fitted  for  attack ;  as,  to 
bring  a  weapon  to  the  charge. 

15.  (Far.)  A  sort  of  plaster  or  ointment. 

16.  (Uer.)  A  bearing.     See  Bearing,  «.,  8. 

17.  [Cf.  Charre.]  Thirty-six  pigs  of  lead,  each  pig 
weighing  about  seventy  pounds  ;  — called  also  charre. 

18-  Weight;  import;  value.     [Ohs.^ 

Many  suchlike  "  as's  "  of  great  charge.  Shak. 

Back  charges.  See  under  Back,  a.  —  Bursting  charge. 
{ai  (Mil. )  The  charge  wliich  bursts  a  shell,  etc.  {b)  ( J/m- 
7??'/i  A  small  quantity  of  fine  powder  used  to  secure  the 
guitioii  of  a  charge  of  coarse  powder  in  bla  ting.  — 
Charge  and  discharge  iEqnitii  Practice),  t\u-  <>h\  mn.le  or  . 
fnrm  of  taking  an  accomit  before  a  master  in  iIkuh  erv.  — 
Charge  sheet,  the  paper  on  which  are  enteretl  at  a  police 
station  all  arrests  and  accusations.  —  To  sound  the  charge, 
to  give  the  signal  for  an  attack. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  custody  ;  trust ;  management  ;  ofl3ce  ; 
expense  ;  cost ;  price  ;  assault ;  attack  ;  onset ;  injunc- 
tion ;  command  ;  order  ;  mandate  ;  instruction ;  accusa^ 
tion  ;  indictment. 

Charge'a-ble  (charj'a-b'l),  fl.  1.  That  may  be  charged, 
laid,  imposed,  or  imputed  ;  as,  a  duty  chargeable  on  iron  ; 
a  fault  chargeable  on  a  man. 

2.  Subject  to  be  charged  or  accused  ;  liable  or  respon- 
sible ;  as,  revenues  chargeable  with  a  claim ;  a  man 
chargeable  with  murder. 

3.  Serving  to  create  expense  ;  costly  ;  burdensome. 
That  we  might  not  be  charijedfile  to  any  of  you.    2  Thiss.  iii.  8. 

For  the  eculptureg,  which  are  elegant,  were  very  chargeable. 

Kvehjn. 

Charge'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  charge- 
able or  expensive.    [Ofo.v.]  ]Vhitelocke. 

Charge^a-bly  (ch'arj'a-bly),  adz'.  At  great  cost ;  ex- 
pensively.    [Of,s.~l 

Char'geant  (char'j^/nt),  a.  [F.  chargeanf,  fr.  charger 
to  load.]    Burdensome;  troublesome.    [0&.?.]     Chaucer. 

11  Char'g^'  d'aMaires'  (shar^zha'  daffSr'),  n. ;  pi. 
Charges  d'affaires.  [F.,  "charged  with  affairs."]  A 
diplomatic  representative,  or  minister  of  an  inferior 
grade,  accredited  by  tlie  government  of  one  state  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  auother  ;  also,  a  substitute.  I 
ad  interim,  for  an  ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary. 


CHARLATAN 

Charge'houBe'(charj'hou»/),7j.  A  schoolhouse.  {Obs.^ 
Charge'losa,  a.     Free  from,  or  with  little,  charge. 
Ohar'geous  (chUr'juiij,  a.     Burdem*ome.     (.Ot.v.] 

I  WU8  rha'y,:.,us  to  no  man.     U'l/clif  (.-J  Cur.  li.  S). 

Char'ger  (char'jer;,  jt.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cliargt'H.  ' 

2.  An  instrument  for  meaauring  or  inaertiug  a  charge. 

3.  A  large  dish.     [Ot*.]  *  * 
Give  me  liere  John  Baptiht'.  head  in  a  charger.    Jfatt.xiv.  8. 

4.  A  horse  for  battle  or  parade.  Macaulay. 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed.        Cumj.ldi 

Char-g(S'ahlp  (shar-zha'ahTp),  n.  The  office  of  a 
charge  a  agairrx. 

Ghar'1-ly  (rharT-lj?  orchWtUS),  adv.  In  a  charv- man- 
ner ;  rurctuily;  cautiously;  frugally. 

Char'i-nesa,  n.    The  (juality  of  being  diary. 

Char'l-Ot  (cl.5r'l-6t),  n.  [v.  chariot,  froiii  char  car. 
See  Car.]  1.  {AiUtq.)  A  two-wheeled  car  or  vehicle  for 
war,  racnig,  state  lirocessions,  etc. 

l-'irst  moved  tlie  chariots,  after  whom  the  foot.    Cowper. 

2.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  or  (state  carriage,  havinc 
one  Meat.  Shak 

Char'1-ot,  v.  t.  [ivip.  &  p.p.  Charioted;  p.  pr.  &, 
xi>.ii^  Chaiuotino.]     To  convey  in  a  chariot.  Nillon. 

Char'1-ot-ee'  (-e'),  n.    A  light,  covered,  four-wheeled 
pleasure  carriage  witli   two 
seats. 

Char'I-ot-eer'    (-er'),   n. 

1.  One  who  drives  a  cJiar- 
iot. 

2.  {A.^tron.)  A  constella- 
tion. Sue  AuRioA,  and  Wag- 
oner. 

Cha'rlsm     (ka'rlzm     or 
kar'Izm),  n.     [Gr.  x°-P<-<ri^oL  ^ 
gift.]       {Eccl.)    A    miracu-  ^,     , 

lously   given    power,   as    of  Chanotet. 

healing.  Hpeaking  foreign  lar.guagps  without  instruction, 
etc.,  attributed  to  some  of  tite  early  Christians. 

Char'is-mat'ic  (kar'Ts-mSt'Ikj,  a.  Qt  or  pertaining 
to  a  charism. 

Char'Ua-hle  (chSr'T-t4-b'I),  a.     [F.    See  Charity.] 

1.  Full  of  love  and  good  will ;  benevolent ;  kiud. 
lie  tliy  intents  wicked  or  charitahle, . . . 
...  I  will  ppeak  ttj  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Liberal  in  judging  of  others ;  disposed  to  look  on 
the  best  side,  and  to  avoid  harsh  judgment. 

3.  Liberal  in  benefactions  to  the  poor  ;  giving  freely ; 
generous  ;  beneficent. 

Vfhai  chnritahle  men  afford  to  beggars.  Shak, 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  charity  ;  springing  from,  or  in- 
tended for,  charity ;  relating  to  almsgiving  ;  eleemoay- 
uary ;  as,  a  charitable  institution. 

5.  Dictated  by  kindness  ;  favorable ;  lenient. 
By  tt  charita'ile  construction  it  may  be  a  sermon.    /,.  AmlrewF. 

Syn.  — Kind;  beneficent;  benevolent;  generous;  leni- 
ent; forgiving;  helpful;  liberal;  favorable;  indulgent. 

Charl-ta-ble-ness,  ji.  The  quality  of  being  charita- 
ble ;  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Char'1-ta-bly,  ode.     in  a  diaritable  manner. 

Char'1-ty  (chSr'T-ty),  «■  ;  pi-  Charitois  {-tXz).  [F. 
charite,  fr.  L.  cantas  deamess,  high  regard,  love,  from 
cart/s  dear,  costly,  loved  ;  akin  to  Skr.  kam  to  wish,  love, 
cf.  Ir.  cara  a  friend,  W.  cam  to  love.     Cf.  Caress.] 

1.  Love ;  universal  benevolence  ;  good  will. 
Xnw  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  the.'.e  three  ;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  chariry.  j  Chr.  xiii.  IS. 

They,  at  least,  are  little  to  be  envied,  in  whose  hearts  the 

great  charideit ...  lie  dead.  kuskin. 

"Witli  malice  towards  none,  with  chanty  for  all.    Lincoht. 

2.  Liberality  in  judging  of  men  and  their  actions;  a 
disposition  which  inclines  men  to  put  the  best  construc- 
tion on  the  words  and  actions  of  others. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  toward  the  unchar- 
itable. Biickminster. 

3-  Liberality  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  to  benevo- 
lent institutions,  or  to  worthy  causes ;  generosity. 

Tlie  heathen  poet,  in  cnmmending  the  charity  of  Uido  to  the 


Trujan.'j,  spake  like  a  Christian.        "  "  iJrydcK. 

4.  Whatever  is  bestowed  gratuitously  on  the  needy 
or  suffering  for  their  relief  ;  alms  ;  any  act  of  kindness. 

She  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a  charity.    L' Estrange. 

5.  A  charitable  institution,  or  a  gift  to  create  and  sup- 
port such  an  institution  ;  as,  Lady  iMargaret's  charity. 

6.  pi.  (Law)  EleemosjTiary  appointments  [grants  or 
devises]  including  relief  of  tlie  poor  or  friendless,  edu- 
cation, religious  culture,  and  public  institutions. 

TTie  rharitie."  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  hkc  flowers.    Wordstcortk. 

Sletera  of  Charity  i  R.  C.  Ch.'i,  a  sisterhood  of  religious 
women  engapeil  in  works  of  mercy,  esp.  in  nursing  the 
sick  ;  —  a  popular  designation.  There  are  various  orders 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Syn.  — Love;  benevolence;  good  will;  affection;  ten- 
derness ;  beneficence ;  liberality ;  almsgiving. 

II  Cha-rl'va-rl'  (sha-re'va-re'),  7i.  [F.]  A  mock  sere- 
nade of  discordant  noises,  made  with  kettles,  tin  horns, 
etc.,  desigued  to  annoy  and  insult. 

C^P*  It  was  at  first  performed  before  the  house  of  any 
person  of  advanced  age  who  married  a  second  time. 

Ghark  (chark),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  charcoal.']  Charcoal ; 
a  cinder.     I0bs.l_  DeFoe. 

Chark,  v.  t.  Ximp.  &  p.  p.  Chahked  (charkt).]  To 
bum  to  a  coal ;  to  char.     [0&5.] 

Charla-tan  (sharia-tan),  n.  [F.  charlatan,  fr.  It. 
ciarlafaiix,  fr.  ciarlare  to  chatter,  prate;  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  It.  zirlare  to  whistle  like  a  thrush.]  One 
who  prates  much   in  his  own  favor,  and  makes  unwar- 


Charge'JuI  (charj'fiil),  a.    Costly;  expensive.    [Obs."}  I  rantable  pretensions;    a  quack;    an  impostor;   an  em^ 
The  fineness  of  the  gold  and  chargeful  fashion.      Shak.  \  piric  ;  a  mountebank. 


use,  unite, 


r^ide,   full,   fip,   ftrn ; 
16 


pity  ;     food,   fo^t ;     out,    oil ;     chair ;     go  ;     sius,   ink ;     tbeu,   tbin ;     boN ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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CHASMY 


Oliar'la-tan'iC  (shar'li-tan'tk), )  a.  Of  or  like  a  char- 

Cliar'la-taii'ic-al  t.-tau'i-k<il),  i  lalau;  making  un- 
due ]irrt«!isinii ;  empirical;  pretentious;  quackish. — 
Char  la-tan'Ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Char'la-taii-ism  l.sliar'la-tan-Iz'm),  n.  [C£.  F.  ckar- 
lalanisme.}     Charlatanry. 

Ghaila-tan-ry  (-r5'),  n.  [F.  charlntanerie^  from  It. 
ciarlataiieria.  Set-  Charlatan.]  Undue  pretensions  to 
skill ;  quackery  ;  wliee'Hing  ;  empiricism. 

Charles's  Wain  (charlz'ez  wan').  lCkarl€s-\-u-ain; 
of.  AS.  Caries  ivitn  (for  wit-fi/i),  S\v.  karlvagnen^  Dan. 
kartsrorjn.  See  Churl,  and  Wain.]  (•4i7TO».)  The  group 
of  seven  stars,  commonly  called  the  Dipper,  in  the  con- 
stellation Urm  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  See  Ursa  uajok, 
under  UasA. 

C^^  The  name  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  con- 
stelTation. 

Charlock  (chiir'lSk),  n.  [AS.  pfrlir;  the  latter  part 
peril,  fr.  AS.  ledc  leek.  Cf.  Hemlock.]  {Boi.)  A  cru- 
ciferous plant  (i^/ajjzoa  sinapislnim)  with  yellow  flow- 
ers; wild  mustard.  It  is  troublesome  in  grain  fields. 
Called  also  chardoch,  chadlock^  chcdlock^  and  kedlock. 

Jointed  charlock,  Whit©  charlock,  a  troublesome  weed 
(Raphanns  K'tphani.strain)  with  straw-colored,  whitish, 
or  purplish  flowers,  and  jointed  pods ;  wild  radish. 

Charlotte  (shar'lSt),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  pie  or  pud- 
ding made  by  lining  a  dish  with  slices  of  bread,  and  fill- 
ing it  with  sliced  apples,  sugar,  butter,  etc.,  covered 
with  bread  soaked  in  mUk,  and  baked. 

Charlotte  Eusae  (shiir'Iut  rus')-  or  II  Charlotte  h.  la  maae 
[F.,  lit.,  Russian  cliarlotte]  '(Cookryij\^  a  dish  composed 
of  custard  or  whipped  cream,  inclosed  in  sponge  cake. 

Charm  (charm),  n.  [F.  charme,  fr.  L.  carine7i  song, 
verse,  incantation,  for  casmen,  akin  to  Skr.  rasman, 
^asii,  a  laudatory  song,  from  a  root  signifying  io  praise^ 
iosing.'\    1.  A  melody  ;  a  song.     [0&-J.] 

■With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  Milton. 

Free  liberty  to  chaiit  our  charms  at  will.        Sj-enscr. 

2.  A  word  or  combination  of  words  sung  or  spoken  in 
the  practice  of  magic  ;  a  magical  combination  of  words, 
characters,  etc. ;  an  incantation. 

My  high  charms  work.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  exerts  an  irresistible  power  to  please 
and  attract ;  that  which  fascinates ;  any  alluring  quality. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.    Pope. 
The  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance.         Milton. 

4.  Anj-thing  worn  for  its  supposed  efficacy  to  the 
wearer  in  averting  ill  or  securing  good  fortune. 

6-  Any  small  decorative  object  worn  on  the  person, 
as  a  se.il,  a  key,  a  silver  wliistle,  or  the  like.  Bunches  of 
charms  are  often  worn  at  the  watch  chain. 

Syn.  —  Spell ;  incantation ;  conjuration ;  enchantment ; 
fascination;  attraction. 

Gharm',  v.  t.  {^imp.  &p.  p.  Charmed  (cliarmd);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Charming.]  [Cf.  F.  charmer.  See  Charm, 
n.]     1.  To  make  music  upon  ;  to  tune.     \_Obs.  &  R.'] 

Here  we  our  elender  pipes  may  safely  diarm.    Spenser. 

2.  To  subdue,  control,  or  summon  by  incantation  or 
supernatural  influence  ;  to  affect  by  magic.  ^ 

Ko  witchcraft  charm  thee  !  Shnk. 

3.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  some  secret  power,  or  by 
that  which  gives  pleasure  ;  to  allay ;  to  soothe. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

4.  To  attract  irresistibly ;  to  delight  exceedingly  ;  to 
enchant ;  to  fascinate. 

They,  en  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear.        Milton. 
B.  To  protect  with,  or  make  in^nilnerable  by,  spells, 
charms,  or  supernatural  influences  ;  as,  a  ch/irined  life. 
I,  in  niv  own  woe  charmed, 
Coulil  not  find  deatli.  Shak. 

Svn. —To  fascinate  ;  encliant ;  enrapture;  captivate; 
bewitch  ;  allure  ;  subdue  ;  delight ;  entice  ;  transport. 

Charm,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  magic  arts  or  occult  power  ; 
to  make  use  of  charms. 

The  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.  Ps.  Iviii.  5, 

2.  To  act  as,  or  produce  the  eflfect  of,  a  charm ;  to 
pleri.se  greatly ;  to  be  fascinating. 

3-  To  make  a  musical  sound.     [Of)s.'\  Milton. 

i;  Ghar'mel  (kar'mSl),  n.     [Heb.]     A  fruitful  field. 

Libanus  shall  bo  turned  into  rh'iriiiel,a.nt\  charmcl  shall  be 
estt-emed  as  a  forest.  /«(.  xxix.  \T(Douety  rcrinon). 

Ghann'er  (charm'er),  n.  1.  One  who  charms,  or  has 
power  to  charm  ;  one  who  uses  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment;  a  magician.  Vfut.  xviii.  11. 

2.  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  afEections. 

Charm'er-ess  (-5h),  n.     An  enchantress.         Chaucer. 

Charm'ful  (charm'ful),  «.  Abounding  with  channs. 
"  Hiri  rhdriiifiil  lyre."  Coirlet/. 

Charm'ing,  a.  Pleasing  the  mind  or  senses  in  a  liigh 
degree;  delighting;  fascinating;  attractive. 

IldW  chaniiin-j  is  rlivine  philonojihy.  Miltnn. 

Svn,  —  Enchanting  J  bewitching;  captivating  ;  enrap- 
turing ;  alhiriiig  ;  fascmating;  delightful;    pleasurable  ; 
gra''ffnl;  lovely;  amiable;  i)Ieasing ;  winning. 
—  Chann'lng-ly,  '/'/'•.  —  Charm'lng-ness,  n. 

Charmless,  ".    Pfstitntn  of  cii.iruin.  Stri/f. 

Char'ne-co,  Ghar'ni-co  (char'nt-kfi),  n,  A  sort  of 
Bwcrt  wine.      lOh.t.]  Shak. 

Char'nel  f'liar'nf-l),  a.  [F.  chnmel  carnal,  fleshly,  fr. 
L.  rirrvfili.t.  See  Carsat..]  Containing  the  bodies  of 
th'-  dead.     '*  Charnd  v.%ultfl."  Milton. 

Chaniel  hoai«,  a  tomb,  vanlt,  cemetery,  or  other  place 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited  ;  orielnally,  a 

filace  for  the  bones  thrown  up  when  digging  new  graves 
n  old  burial  EroundK. 
Char'nel,  n.    A  chamel  house  ;  a  grave  ;  a  cemetery. 

In  Iholr  prom]  chm-ticUii  Thi-rmopylx.  Huron. 

Oha'ron  (ka'r)5n),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Xdpwr.]    {CUiss. 


Myth.)  Tlieson  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whose  office  it  was 
to'ferry  the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  Styx,  a  river  of 
the  infernal  regions.  IShak. 

W  Char'ple  (shar'pe),  71.  [F.,  properly  fem.  p.  \y.  of 
OF.  charpir,  carpir,  to  pluck,  fr.  L.  carpere.  Cf.  Car- 
pet.] {Mid.)  Straight  threads  obtained  by  unraveling 
old  linen  cloth  ;  — used  for  surgical  dressings. 

II  Ghar'qui  (char'ke),  7i.  [Sp.  A  term  used  in  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  Western  United 
States.]  Jerked  beef  ;  beef  cut  into  long  strips  and  dried 
in  the  wind  and  sun.  Darwin. 

Chan*  (chiirl,  n.     See  1st  Char. 

II  Char'ras  (clmr'rijs),  n.  Tlie  gxmi  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  {Cannabis  sativa).     Same  as  Churrus.        Dal/our. 

Charre  (char),  n.  [LL.  charms  a  certain  weight.] 
See  Charge,  «.,  17. 

Char'ry  vchar'ry),  a.  [See  Gth  Char.]  Pertaining  to 
charcoal ;  like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Chart  (chart ;  kart  Obs.),  n.  [A  doublet  of  card:  cf.  F. 
charte  charter,  carte  card.   See  Card,  and  cf.  Charter.] 

1.  A  sheet  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  the  like,  on  which 
information  is  exhibited,  esp.  when  the  information  is  ar- 
ranged in  tabular  form  ;  as,  an  historical  chart. 

2.  A  map  ;  esp.,  ahydrographic  or  marine  map  :  a  map 
on  which  Is  projected  a  portion  of  water  and  the  land 
which  it  surrounds,  or  by  wliich  it  is  surrounded,  in- 
tended especially  for  the  use  of  seamen ;  as,  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  charts;  the  English  Admiralty 
charts. 

3.  A  written  deed  ;  a  charter.    [065.] 

Globular  chart,  a  chart  constructed  on  a  globular  projec- 
tion. See  under  Gi.i_ibular.  —  Heliographic  chart,  a  luap 
of  the  bim  with  its  spots.  —  Mercator's  chart,  a  chart  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  Slercator'.s  projection.  See 
Projectius.  —  Plane  chart,  a  representation  of  some  part 
of  the  superficies  of  the  globe,  in  which  its  spherical 
form  is  disregarded,  the  meridians  being  drawn  parallel 
to  each  otlier,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  dis- 
tances. —  Selenographic  chart,  a  map  representing  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon.  —  Topographic  chart,  a  minute  delinea- 
tion of  a  limited  place  or  region. 

Chart,  -f.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  J'.  Charted.]  To  lay  down 
in  a  chart ;  to  map  ;  to  delineate  ;  as,  to  chart  a  coast. 

llChar'ta  (kiir'ta),  n.  [L.,  leaf  of  paper.  See  Chart.] 
(Laic)  (n)  ilaterial  on  which  instruments,  books,  etc., 
are  written  ;  parchment  or  paper.  (6)  A  charter  or  deed  ; 
a  writing  by  which  a  grant  is  made.    See  Magna  Charta. 

Char-ta'ceous  (kar-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  charfaceus.  See 
Charta.]  Resembling  paper  or  parchment ;  of  paper- 
like texture ;  papery. 

II  Charte  (shiirt),  n.  [F.  See  Chart.]  The  consti- 
tution, or  fundamental  law,  of  the  French  monarchy,  as 
established  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1S14. 

Char'ter  (char'ter),  n.  [OF.  chnrtre,  F.  chartre, 
charte.,  fr.  L.  chartxda  a  little  paper,  dim.  of  charta.  See 
Chart,  Card.]  1.  A  written  evidence  in  due  form  of 
things  done  or  granted,  contracts  made,  etc.,  between 
man  and  man;  a  deed,  or  conveyance.     [Archaic^ 

2.  An  instrument  in  writing,  from  the  sovereipi  power 
of  a  state  or  country,  executed  in  due  form,  bestowing 
rights,  franchises,  or  privileges. 

The  kins  [John,  a.  d.  1215],  with  a  facility  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, 6ig:ned  and  sealed  the  charter  V!\\\c\\  was  required  of  him. 
Thia  famous  deed,  commonly  called  tlic  "  Great  Chartrr." 
either  granted  or  secured  very  important  liberties  and  privi- 
leges to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Ilumc. 

3.  An  act  of  a  legislative  body  creating  a  municipal 
or  otlier  corporation  and  defining  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges. Also,  an  instrument  in  writing  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  an  order  or  society  (as  the  Freema- 
sons), creating  a  lodge  and  defining  its  powers. 

4.  A  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  exemption. 

My  mother. 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  .'•he  does  praise  mc,  grieves  me.  Shnk. 

5.  (Com.)  The  letting  or  hiring  a  vessel  by  special 
contract,  or  the  contract  or  instrument  whereby  a  ves- 
sel is  hired  or  let ;  as,  a  ship  is  offered  for  sale  or  char- 
ttT.     See  Charter  party,  below. 

Charter  land  (0.  Eng.  Lair),  land  held  by  charter,  or  in 
socage  ;  bookland.  —  Charter  member,  one  of  the  oriciual 
meniljers  of  .a  society  or  corporation,  esp.  one  named  in  a 
charter,  or  taking  part  in  the  first  proceedings  under  it.  — 
Charter  party  [F.  (■hartrc  j^nrtie.,  or  c ha >-te  pa i-fic,  a,  divid- 
ed clu'irter  ;  from  the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument 
of  contract  in  two,  and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  con- 
tractors] ( Com.),  a  mercantile  lease  of  a  vessel ;  a  specif- 
ic contract  by  which  the  owners  of  a  vessel  let  the  entire 
vessel,  or  some  prinfipril  part  of  the  vessel,  to  another 
person,  to  be  used  by  thf  letter  in  transportation  for  his 
own  account,  either  niiilcr  1 1ipir  chargt^  or  liis.  —  People's 
Charter  I  A' ?jf/.  Jfi.'^f.K  tli'-  document  wliich  embodied  the 
demands  made  by  the  Chartists,  so  called,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  Ifi^S. 

Char'ter,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chartered  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chartering.]     1.  To  establish  by  charter. 

2.  To  hire  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  ship.  See  Charter 
parti/,  under  Charter,  7i. 

Char'tered  (chiir'terd),  a.  1.  Granted  or  established 
by  charter  ;  liaving,  or  existing  under,  a  charter ;  having 
a  privilege  by  charter. 

The  RufHciency  nf  charfrml  rishte.  PaWrni. 

Tliu  air,  a  chartered  libertine.  Sluik. 

2.  Ilirr-d  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  sliip. 

Char'ter-er  (-tCr-er),  n.  One  who  charters  ;  esp.  one 
who  hires  a  whip  for  a  voyage. 

Ghar'ter-house'  (-hous')t  »•  A  well  known  public 
school  and  cliaritable  foundation  tn  the  building  once 
used  as  a  Carthusian  monastery  (Chartreuse)  in  London. 

Ohar'ter-lst.  «.     Same  as  Chartist. 

Chart'lsm  (eirart'Tz'm),  n.  [F.  rhnrte  charter.  Cf. 
Chaiite,  Chart.]  The  principles  of  a  jiolitiiiil  party  in 
Englau'l  (ls;'>M-4S),  which  contended  for  univcrHal  suf- 
frage, the  vote  by  I)aIlot,  annual  i>arliamentfl.  )*qual  elec- 
toral districts,  and  other  radical  reforms,  as  set  forth  in 
a  document  called  the  Peoplc^s  Charier. 


Chart'lst  (chartlstj,  7i.  A  supporter  or  partisan  of 
chartism.     [I'Jity.'] 

Chartleas,  "•     1.  Without  a  chart ;  having  no  guide. 
2.  Not  niaijped  ;  uncharted  ;  vague.  Darlaw, 

Char-tog'ra-pher  (kar-t5g'ra-ier),  v.,  Chai'to- 
graph'ic  (-to-grSt'Ik).  a.,  Char-tog'ra-phy  (-tog'r4-f  J), 
7i.,  etc.  Same  as  Cartogeathee,  Caktograi-hjc,  Cartog- 
raphy, etc. 

Char'tO-man'cy  (kar'tu-niSn'sJ),  n.  [L.  charta  paper 
-j — mancy.  Cf.  Cartowancy.]  l>iviuatiou  by  written 
paper  or  by  cards. 

Char-tom'e-ter  (char-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [Chart  -}-  -7}ieter.'\, 
An  instrument  for  measuring  charts  or  maps. 

I  Ghar'treuse'  (shar'trez'),  v.  [F.]  1.  A  Carthxisian 
monastery  ;  esp.  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  mother  house 
of  the  order,  in  the  mountains  near  Grenoble,  France. 

2.  An  alcoholic  cordial,  distilled  from  aromatic  herbs  ;, 
—  made  at  La  Grande  Chartreuse. 

[■  Char'treus'  (shar'tre'),  n.     [F.]     A  Carthusian. 

Char'tu-la-ry  (kar'tu-lS-rJ-),  «.     See  Cartulary. 

Char'wom'an  (chSr'woum'an).  n.;  jd.  Charwomen- 
(-wlm'eu).  [See  Char  a  chore.]  A  woman  hired  for 
odd  work  or  fur  single  days. 

Char'y  (char'J  or  cha'rj  ;  277),  a.  [AS.  cearig  care- 
ful, fr.  cearu  care.  See  Care.]  Careful;  wary;  cau- 
tious ;  not  rash,  reckless,  or  spendthrift;  saving;  frugal- 
Ilis  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame.  Jcji'rey. 

Cha-ryb'dls  (ka-rTb'dts),  «.  [L.,  Gr.  xapv^Sl?-]  A. 
dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  opposite  Scylla 
on  the  Italian  coast.  It  is  personified  as  a  female  mon- 
ster.    See  ScYLLA. 

Chas'a-hle  (chas'&-bU),  a.  Capable  of  being  chased ; 
fit  for  hunting.  Goicer, 

Chase  (chas),  7'.  t.  l-imp.  &  p.  p.  Chased  (chast) ; 
p-  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Chasing.]  [OF.  chacier,  F.  chasser,  ft. 
(assumed)  LL.  captiare,  fr.  L.  captare  to  strive  to  seize. 
See  Catch.]  1.  To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or 
taking,  as  an  enemy,  or  game ;  to  hunt. 

We  are  those  which  chased  you  from  the  field.      Shak. 

Pliilologiste,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  place.      Coirper. 

2.  To  follow  as  if  to  catch ;  to  pursue ;  to  compel  to 
move  on  ;  to  drive  by  following  ;  to  cause  to  tly  ;  —  oftett 
with  away  or  off;  as,  to  chase  the  hens  away. 

Chased  bv  their  brother's  endless  malice  from  prince  to  prince- 
and  from  place  to  jilace.  AitotUs. 

3.  To  pursue  eagerly,  as  hunters  pursue  game. 

Chasing  each  other  nicrnly.  Tennyson.. 

Chase,  v.  i.    To  give  chase;  to  hunt;    as,  to  chase 
around  after  a  doctor.     [CoUoq.'\ 
Chase,  n.    [Cf.  F.  chasse,  fr.  chasser.    See  Chase,  r.] 

1.  Vehement  pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  cap- 
turing, as  of  an  enemy,  or  game;  an  earnest  seeking- 
after  any  object  greatly  desired  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  hunt- 
ing ;  a  hunt.     "  Thia  mad  chase  of  fame."  Dryden^ 

You  see  this,  chase  is  liotly  followed.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted. 

NflV,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase, 

Foi- 1  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death.  Shnk, 

3.  An  open  hunting  ground  to  which  game  resorts, 
and  which  is  private  property,  thus  dittering  from  a 
forest,  which  is  not  private  property,  and  from  a  park, 
which  is  inclosed.     Sometimes  written  chace.     lEng."] 

4.  (Cottrt  Tennis)  A  division  of  the  floor  of  a  gallery,, 
marked  by  a  figure  or  otherwise  ;  the  spot  where  a  bjdl 
falls,  and  between  which  and  the  dedans  the  adversary 
must  drive  his  ball  in  order  to  gain  a  point. 

Chase  gun  (Xaiit.),  a  cannon  placed  at  tlie  bow  or  stem 
of  an  armed  vessel,  and  used  when  pursuing  an  enemy,  or 
in  defending  the  vessel  wlien  pursued.— Chase  port  ( .V(;'(^ ), 
a  porthole  from  which  a  chase  gun  is  fired.  -  Stern  chaao 
{2iaiit.  I,  a  chase  in  wliich  the  pursuing  vessel  follows  di- 
rectly in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  pursued. 

Chase,  ii.  [F.  chasse,  fr.  L.  capsa  box,  case.  See 
Case  a  box.]  (Print.)  1.  A  rectangular  iron  frame  in 
wliich  pages  or  columns  of  type  are  imposed. 

2.  (Mil.)  The  part  of  a  cannon  from  the  rei^nforce  or 
the  trunnions  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.     See  Cannon. 

3.  A  groove,  or  channel,  as  in  the  face  of  a  wall ;  a 
trench,  as  for  tlie  reception  of  drain  tile. 

4.  (Shipbuilding)  A  kind  of  jomt  by  which  an  over- 
lap joint  is  changed  to  a  flush  joint,  by  means  of  a  grad- 
ually deepening  rabbet,  as  at  the  ends  of  clinker-built 
boats. 

Chase,  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  ejichase.l  1.  To  orna- 
ment (a  surface  of  metal)  by  embossing,  cutting  away 
parts,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  cut,  so  as  to  make  a  screw  thread. 

Chas'er  (cha'ser),  7).  1.  One  who  or  that  which, 
chases;  a  pursuer;  a  driver;  a  hunter. 

2.  (.Vaiit.)  Same  as  Chase  gun,  esp.  in  terms  bow^ 
cha.srr  and  stem  chaser.     See  under  Bow,  Stern. 

Chas'er,  n.  1.  One  who  chases  or  engraves.  See  Gth 
Chase,  and  Knchase. 

2.  {j'ifrch.)  A  tool  with  several  points,  used  for  cutting 
or  finishing  screw  threads,  either  external  or  internal,  on 
work  revolving  in  a  lathe. 

Chaa'1-hle  (chJlz'T-b'l),  n.    See  Chasuble. 

Chas'lng  (cha'sTng),  n.  The  art  of  ornamenting 
meial  by  means  of  chasing  tools  ;  also,  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental work  produced  in  tliis  way. 

Chasm  (kSz'm),  7i.  [L.  chasma,  Gr.  j(d(jfj.ajfr.  \aiVetf 
to  gape,  to  open  wide.  See  Chaos.]  1.  A  deep  opening 
made  by  difirui)tion,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock ; 
a  yawning  abyss  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure. 

Tliat  deep,  romantic  chasm  which  slanted  down  thp  green 
llitl.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  void  space ;  n  gap  or  break,  as  In  ranks  of  men. 

Memory  . .  .  Ulls  up  the  chasms  of  thought.    Addi.*on. 

Chasmed  (kJlz'mdl,  a.    Having  gaps  or  a  chasm.  [7?.] 

Chas'my  (kilz'mj-),  a.     Of  or  pertauiiug  to  a  chasm  ; 

abounding  in  dia-ims.  Carhjle^ 

Thcv  c^l^t^■  the  r//n.«»M/torrent'B  fonm-Ut  bed.     Wordsu^ortlu 
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CHEAPEN 


Ghas's6'  (wlias'sS'),  «•  [Fm  fr.  chassS,  p.  p.  of  chasspr 
to  tliiisi'.J  A  movL'ineut  in  danciug,  as  acrosB  or  to  tlie 
rij;)it  or  loft. 

Ohas'S^',  V.  i.  {Dancing)  To  make  the  movement 
calleil  clmssf' ;  as,  all  duistte  ;  c/iasne  to  tlie  right  or  left. 

Ohas'se-Ias  (shXs'c-ias),  n.  [F.,  from  tlie  village  of 
C/i'ixsr/</s.~\     A  white  grape,  esteemed  for  tlie  table. 

II  Ghasse'pot'  (shis'iiS'),  n.  [From  the  French  in- 
ventor, A.  A.  C'hasscpot.j  {Mil.)  A  kind  of  breech- 
loading,  center-fire  ritie,  or  improved  needit*  gun. 

Chas'seur'(Mhas'8er'),7i.  [F.,  a  Innitsnian.  See  Chase 
to  purHUC.]  1.  {Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  light  troops, 
cavalry  or  infantry,  trained  for  rapid  niovenienta. 

2.  An  attendant  upon  persons  of  rank  or  wealth,  wear- 
ing a  phnne  and  sword. 
Till'  great  fhttfinfw  wlio  had  annnunccd  her  arrival.    W.  Irving. 

Ghas'slS  (chSs'sTs;  F.  sha'sC),  n.  [F.  ch^ssis.l  {Mil.) 
A  traversing  base  frame,  or  movable  railway,  along 
which  the  carriage  of  a  barbette  or  casemate  gun  moves 
backward  and  forward.     [See  Gun  carriage.] 

Ohast  (chast),  V.  i.     To  chasten.     \_Obs.'\         Chaucer. 

Chaste  (chast),  a.  [F.  chas(t\  from  L.  castas  pure, 
chaste  ;    cf.    Gr.   Ka6ap6<;  pure,    Skr.    riu/h   to  purify.] 

1.  Pure  from  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  ;  virtuous ; 
continent.     "As  chasir  as  Diana.*'  Shak. 

Whose  bed  is  luiiK'lilL'd  imd  rliaste  pronounced.    Miltvn. 

2.  Pure  in  thought  and  act ;  innocent ;  free  from  lew<l- 
ness  and  obscenity,  or  indecency  in  act  or  speech  ;  mod- 
est ;  as,  a  chaste  mind  ;  chaste  eyes. 

3.  Pure  in  design  and  expression  ;  correct ;  free  from 
barbarisms  or  vidgarisnis ;  refined;  simple;  as^  a  chasle 
style  in  composition  or  art. 

That  creat  model  of  r/iaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  ofCommoii  Prayer.  Mariiuhi'i. 


Chaucer. 
virtuous  ;    continent ;    im- 


4.  Unmarried.     \_Obs.'\ 

Syn.  —  Undefiled  ;  pure 
maculate ;  spotless. 

Chaate  tree.    Same  as  Agnus  castus. 

Chastely,  adv.     In  a  chaste  manner;  with  puritj'. 

Ghas'ten  (clm's'n),  v.  t.  limp.  &■  p.  p.  Chastened 
(-s'nd) ;  ]).  pr.  tt  vh.  n.  Chastening.]  [OE.  chasdcji, 
OF.  chastier,  F.  chillier,  fr.  L.  casligare  to  punish,  chas- 
tise ;  castus  pure  -f-  atjfre  to  lead,  drive.  See  Chaste, 
Act,  and  cf.  Castigate,  Chastise.]  1.  To  correct  by 
punishment ;  to  intlict  pain  upon  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming ;  to  discipline ;  as,  to  chasten  a  son  with  a  rod. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cltastoietli.  Jlcb.  xii.  G. 

2.  To  purify  from  errors  or  faults ;  to  refine. 
Tlicy  [classics]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  excite  to 
noblo  uctions.  Lai/aril. 

Syn.  — To  chastise  ;  pimish  ;  correct;  discipline  ;  ca.s- 
tigate  ;  afflict ;  subdue ;  purify.—  To  Chasten,  Punish, 
Chastise.  To  chasten  is  to  subject  to  affliction  or  trouble, 
in  order  to  produce  a  general  change  for  the  better  in 
life  or  character.  To  punish  is  to  inliict  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  law,  disobedience  to  authority,  or  intentional 
wrongdoing.  To  chastise  is  to  punish  a  particular  offense, 
aa  with  stripes,  especially  with  the  hope  that  suffering 
or  disgrace  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  faults. 

Ghas'tened  (eha's'nd),  a.  Corrected;  disciplined;  re- 
fined ;  purified  ;  toned  down.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Of  Euch  a  finished,  chastened  purity.         Tennyson. 

Chas'ten-er  (clia's'n-er),  n.     One  who  chastens. 

Ghaste'ness  {chast'nSs),  n.     1.  Chastity  ;  purity. 

2.  {lAUratnn-  Sc  Art)  Freedom  from  all  that  is  mere- 
tricious, g;mdy,  or  affected  ;  as,  chasteness  of  design. 

Chas-tls'a-ble  (chas-tiz'^-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  deserv- 
ing of  clia.stisrnifnt;  punishable.  Sherwood. 

Ghas-tlse'  (chiis-tiz'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Chastised 
(-tizd');^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chastising.]  [OE.  chastisen  ; 
chnstien  +  ending  -iscn  =  modern  -ise^-ize^  L.  -izare,  G. 
•i^eiv.  See  Chasten.]  1.  To  inflict  pain  upon,  by  means 
of  stripes,  or  in  any  other  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment  or  reformation  ;  to  pimish,  as  with  stripes. 
How  fine  my  master  is  I  I  am  afraid 
He  will  c/icislvic  me.  Shnk. 

1  am  glad  to  tee  the  vanity  or  envy  of  the  canting  chemists 
thus  discovered  and  c/iwtise(f.  Moi/lc. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience  ;  to  correct  or  pu- 
rify ;  to  free  from  faults  or  excesses. 

The  gay,  social  sense,  by  decency  chastised.    Thomson. 
!  Syn,  — See  Chasten. 

Chas'tise-ment  (chSs'tTz-ment),  n.  [From  Chastise.] 
The  act  of  chastising ;  pain  infticted  for  punishment  and 
correction ;  discipline  ;  punishment. 

Shall  I  so  much  dishonor  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  diastisement  f        Shak. 
I  have  borne  chastisement;  I  will  not  offend  any  more. 

Job  xxxiv.  3}. 

Ghas-tls'er  (chits-tlz'er),  n.      One  who  chastises;  a 

punisher ;  a  corrector.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  rhastiser  of  the  rich.  Jiurke. 

Chas'tl-ty  (chas'tT-ty),  n.   [F,  chastete,  fr.  L.  castitas, 

fr.  castus.      See   Chaste.]     1.  The 

state   of   being    chaste  ;    purity   of 

body ;  freedom  from  unlawful  sex 

ual  intercourse. 

She  .  .  .  hath  preserved  her  snotk 
chastif'/.  I'.Caiew 

2  Moral  purity. 
So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintiv  chastity 
That,  when  a  eoul  la  found  -iincereh  so 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  hrr 

Milt  n 

3.  The  unmarried  life;  celibacy. 
iObs.'\  Chaucer. 

4.  (Literature  &  Ai-t)  Chastenesp. 
Chas'u-ble  (chSz'u-b'l),  v.    [F. 

chasuble^  LL.  easubula,  cassibula, 
rastiloy  a  hooded  garment,  covering 
the  person  like  a  little  house  ;  cf. 
It.  casupola,  casipola^  cottage,  dim. 
of  L.  casa  cottage.]  {Eccl.)  The 
outer  vestment  worn  by  the  priest 


in  Raying  Mass,  consisting,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  a  bn»ad,  flat,  back  piece,  and  u  narrower  front  piece, 
the  two  conneitud  over  the  whoulders  only.  The  back 
has  usually  u  large  cross,  the  front  an  upright  bar  or 
pillar,  designed  to  bo  emblematical  of  Chri«t*«  sulTer- 
ingH.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  chasuble  is  a  large  round 
niiuitlf.     [  Written  also  cltasible,  ami  chesibte.  j 

Chat  (chitt),  V.  i.  [iwp.  &.  p.  p.  Chatted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Chatting.]  [From  Chatter.  V22.]  To  talk  in 
a  light  and  familiar  manner ;  to  converse  witliout  fnrm 
or  ceremony;  to  gossip.  Shak. 

'J'o  rha.t  a  while  on  their  adventures.  JJri/'l'u. 

Syn.  — To  talk;  chatter;  gossip;  converse. 
Chat  (clult),  V.  t.    To  talk  of.     \_Ohs.-\ 
Chat,  n.    1.  Light,  familiar  talk  ;  conversation  ;  gossip. 
Hnnl'f,  or  the  fan,  eupply  euch  pauHe  ol  rhnt. 
With  binKing,  laughing,  <j^'liiiy,  and  all  tliat.        J'ufic. 
2    {Zo'ul.)  A  bird  of  the  geims  Ictenuj  allied  to  tlie 
warblers,    in   America.       The    best 
known   species   arc   the  yellow- 
breasted  chat  (/.  viridis)^  and  the 
long-tailed  chat  (/.  luiujirmida).   In 
Europe  the  name  is  given  to  several 
birds  of   tlie  family  Snxicolidn:,  as 
the  stonechal,  and  uhinchat. 
BuBh  chat.  (Zo'>/.)  SeeunderBusH. 
Chat,  n.     1.  A  twig,  cone,  or  lit- 
tle branch.     See  Chit. 

2.  pi.  {Mi7ii7tg)  Small  stones  with 
ore. 

Chat  potatoes,  small  potatoes,  such  Yellow-hreaBtcd  Chat 
as  art-  given  to  swine.     [Locall  Uctuna  v.ndis). 

[I  Cha'teau'  (sha'to'),  ".  ;  pt.  Chateaux  (-toa).  [F. 
chateau  a,  custle.  See  Castle.]  1.  A  castle  or  a  fortress 
in  France. 

2.  A  manor  house  or  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  man- 
or ;  a  gentleman's  country  seat ;  also,  particularly,  a 
royal  residence  ;  as,  the  chateau  of  the  Louvre ;  the 
chateau  of  the  Luxembourg. 

{3^^  The  distinctive  French  term  for  a  fortified  castle 
of  the  middle  ages  is  chateau-fort. 

I!  Chateau  en  Eapagne  (iiN  Ss-pan'y')  [F.],  a  castle  in 
Spain,  that  is,  a  castle  in  the  air,  Spain  being  the  region 
of  romance. 

Chat'e-lalne(sh5t'e-lan;  F.  sha't'-lfin'),  71.  {F.  chate- 
laine the  wife  of  a  castellan,  the  mistress  of  a  chateau, 
a  chatelaine  chain.]  An  ornamental  hook,  clasp,  or  brooch 
worn  by  a  lady  at  her  waist,  and  having  a  short  cliain 
or  chains  attached  for  a  watch,  keys,  trinkets,  etc.  Also 
used  adjectively ;  as,  a  chaielaine  chain. 

Chat'elet  (shat'e-15t ;  F.  sha/t'-lu'),  n.  [F.  chatelet, 
dim.  of  chi'itniu.     See  Castle.]    A  little  castle. 

Chat'el-la-ny    (shSt'ei-la-nJ),    n.      [F.    chdlcllmie.'] 

Dryden. 
[Cf.  F.  chat  cat.]    {Zoul.)  A 


Same  as  Castellasy. 

II  Gha'ti'  tsha't?'),  n. 
small    South   Amer- 
ican s}iHcifs  of   tigt.-r 
cat  (/>//^-„.,7,,v).  ■ 

Cha-toy'ant  (shu- 
toi'(fnt ;  F.  slia'twa'- 
yiiN')t  a.  [F.,  p. 
pr.  of  chatoyer  to  be 
chatoyant,  fr.  chat  ^r. 
cat.]  (il//H .)  Having  C^ 
a  changeable,  v.iry- 
ing  luster,  or  color, 
hkethatof  a  change- 
able silk,  or  of  a  cat's 
eye  in  the  <lark. 

Cha-toy'ant,  n. 
{3Iin.)  A  hard  stone, 
as    the    cat''s  -  eye,  v-iiun. 

which  presents  on  a  polished  surface,  and  in  the  interior, 
an  undulating  or  wavy  light. 

Cha-toy'ment  (sha-toi'm<?nt),  n.  [F.  chatoiement. 
See  Chatoyant.]  Changeableness  of  color,  as  in  a  mm- 
eral :  play  of  colors.  Cleaceland. 

Ghat'tel  (chat't'n,  n.  [OF.  chntel :  another  form  of 
catel.  See  Cattle.]  {Law)  Any  item  of  movable  or 
immovable  property  except  the  freehold,  or  the  things 
which  are  parcel  of  it.  It  is  a  more  extensive  term  than 
goods  or  effects. 

G^^  Chafteh  are  personal  or  real :  personal  are  such 
as  are  movable,  as  goods,  plate,  money ;  rml  are  such 
rights  m  land  as  are  less  than  a  f  reeholtl,  as  leases,  mort- 
gages, growing  corn,  etc. 

Chattel  mortgage  (Law),  a  mortgage  on  personal  prop- 
erty, aw  distinguished  from  one  on  real  property. 

Chat'tel-ism  (ohitt't'l-Tz'm),  ??.  The  act  or  condition 
of  holding  chattels  ;  the  state  of  being  a  chattel. 

Chat'ter  (chUt'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chattered 
(-terd) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chattering.]  [Of  imitative  ori- 
gin. Cf.  Chat,  v.  i.,  Chitter.]  1.  To  utter  sounds 
which  somewhat  resemble  language,  but  are  inarticulate 
and  indistinct. 

The  jay  makes  answer,  ns  the  magpie  chatters.     Wordsworth. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  with  undue  rapidity ;  to 
jabber ;  to  prate. 

To  tame  a  shruw.  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue.    Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  rapid  collisions. 

Witli  cliatttring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright.    Dntden. 
Chat'ter,  v.  t.     To  utter  rapidly,  idly,  or  indistinctly. 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  chatter.        Sj'enser. 
Chat'ter,  «.    l.  Sounds  like  those  of  a  magpie  or  mon- 
key ;  idle  talk  ;  rapid,  thoughtless  talk  ;  jabber  ;  prattle. 
Your  words  arc  but  idle  and  empty  cliatler.    Lona'elhw. 
2.  Noise  made  by  collision  of  the  teeth,  as  in  shivering. 
Chat-ter-a'tion  (chSt-ter-a'slmn),  n.    The  act  or  habit 
of  chattering,      [('('//or/.] 

Chat'ter-box'  (chat'ter-boks'),  n.     One  who  talks  in- 
cessantly and  idly.     \_Colloq.'\ 
Chat'ter-er  (-er),  J?,     l.  A  prater;  an  idle  talker. 
2.  (Zo'd.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Ampelldx  :  —  so  called 


use,   unite,   rude,   fuU,   up,   am;     pity;     food,   frfbt;     out,    oil;     cliair; 


from  its  monotonous  not«.  Tlie  Bohemian  chatterer 
{Ampelis  f/urrulu.t)  inhabits  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents.  In  America  the  cedar  bird  w  a  more  com- 
mon species.     Sec  JSohcuiiaji  chatterer^  and  Cedar  bird. 

Ghat'ter-lng  (ch5t'ter-Ing),  n.  Tho  act  or  habit  of 
talking  idly  or  rapidly,  or  of  makuig  inarticulate  sounds  ; 
the  sound  so  made ;  noise  made  by  the  colli»ion  of  tho 
teeth  ;  chatter. 

Ghat'tl-ness  (chfit'tr-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chatty,  or  nl  talking  easily  and  pleasantly, 

Chat'ty  (chat't5^),  a.  Given  to  light,  familiar  talk; 
talkative.  J^dy  M.   W.  Montagu. 

I!  Chat'ty,  n.  [Tamil  shaii."]  A  porous  earthen  i>ot 
used  in  India  for  cooling  water,  etc. 

Chat'wood'  (-w.iud'),  n.  [Chat  a  little  stick  H-  trood.'] 
Liltlr  Hti*kH  ;  twigs  for  burning  ;  fuel.  .Itdnimm 

Chaud'-med'ley (shod'mCd'lJ), n.  [F. chaude n.'^Ue ; 
ch'tud  hot  -f  viihr  (formerly  sometimes  spelt  virdlrr)  to 
mingle,]  {Lmw)  The  killing  of  a  person  m  an  allrav,  in 
the  heat  of  blood,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  pau- 
Mwii,  thus  distinguished  from  chance-medley  or  killing  in 
;.iii-'!.f(iiso,  or  in  a  casual  affray.  iSurrill. 

Chau'dron  (cha'drun),  n.     See  Chawdron.     iObs.'\ 
Ghauf'ler  (shat'fer),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ehauffoir  a  kind  of 
stove,   fr.  chauffer  to  heat.    See  Chafe.]    {Chem.)  A 
talile  stove  or  small  furnace,  usually  a  cylindrical  box  of 
sln'1't  iron,  with  a  grate  at  the  bottom,  and  an  open  top. 
Chaul'dron  (chjil'drun),  n.    See  Chawdron.    lfn.s.'\ 
Chaun  *'han),  n.     A  gap.     [Ohs.']  Colyrave. 

Chaun,  v.  t.  &  i.    To  open ;  to  yawn.    [06*.] 

O,  chaun  thy  brcafit.  JIarston. 

Chaunt  (chint),  7i.  &  v.    See  Chant. 
Chaunt'er  (.di^nfer),  n.     1.  A  street  seller  of  ballads 
and  otla-r  broadsides.     [Slang,  £ng.'\ 

2.  A  deceitful,  tricky  dealer  or  horse  jockey,  \_Calloq.'] 
He  was  a  horae  chaunfcr;  he  'b  a  leg  now.        Di'.kent. 

3.  The  flute  of  a  bagpipe.    See  Chanter,  n.,  3, 
Chaunt'er-lo  (chant'er-J),  n.    See  Chantry.     [Obs.l 

Chaucer. 
II  Cha'US   (ka'us),  n.     {Zool.)  A  lynxlike  animal  of 
Asia  and  Africa  {Lynx  Lybicu.^). 

II  Chausses  (shos),  n.  pi.  [F,]  The  garment  for  the 
legs  and  feet  and  for  the  body  below  the  waist,  worn  in 
Europe  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  ;  applied  also  to  the 
armor  for  tlie  .same  parts,  when  flexible,  as  of  chain  mail. 
II  Chaus'sure'  (shos'sur'),  n.  [F.]  A  foot  covering 
of  any  kind, 

Chau'vln-lsm  (sho'vTn-Tz'm).  n.  [F.  chavrinisme^ 
from  Chaurin,  a  character  represented  as  making  gro- 
tesque and  threatening  displays  of  his  attachment  to  his 
fallen  chief,  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815.]  Blind  and  absurd 
devotion  to  a  fallen  leader  or  an  obsolete  cause ;  hence, 
absurdly  vainglorious  or  exaggerated  patriotism.  — 
Ghau'vin-Ist,  ".  — Chau'vln-Is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a. 

(t^r^  To  have  a  generous  belief  in  the  greatncFS  of 
one's  country  is  not  chauri7ii$7n.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  latter  quality  to  be  wildly  extravagant,  to  be  fretful 
and  chihlish  aud  silly,  to  resent  a  doubt  as  an  insult,  and 
to  offend  by  its  very  frankness.  /*ro/.  //.  Tattle. 

Chav'en-aer  (chSv'en-der),  ?(.  [Cf.  Cheven.]  {Zool.) 
The  chub.  Walton. 

Chaw  (cha),r.  ?.  [ijnp.&p.p.  Chawed  (chad) ;  p. /tr. 
&vb.  31.  Chawing.]  [See  Chew.]  1.  To  grind  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  masticate,  as  food  in  eatiug ;  to  chew,  as  the 
cud  ;  to  champ,  as  the  bit. 

The  tramphnc  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  trapped. 

Chuwuig  the  foamy  bit,  there  fiercely  stood.  Surrey. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  thought ;  to  consider ;  to  keep  tho 

mind  working  upon  ;  to  brood  over.  Jjrydfu. 

C^^  A  word  formerly  in  good  use,  but  now  regarded 

as  vulgar. 

Chaw,  n.    [See  CHAW.r.  /.]     1.  As  much  as  is  put  in 
the  mouth  at  once ;  a  chew  ;  a  quid,     [ioic] 
2.  [Cf.  Jaw.]    The  jaw.     [Obs.^  Spenstr. 

Chaw  bacon,  a  rustic  ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  lout.  [Loiv]  —  Chaw- 
tooth,  a  grinder,     [low] 

Chaw'dron  (ch.a'drun),  n.  [OF.  chaudun,  caudun, 
caldun;  cf.  G.  knldaunen  guts, bowels,  LL.  calduna  intes- 
tine, W.  coluddyn  gut,  dim.  of  colndd  bowels.]  Entrails. 
[Ohs.']     [Written  al.'^o  cbaudron,  chavldron.']  Shak. 

Chay'  root'  (dia'  rootO-  [Tamil  shaya.]  The  root  of 
the  Oldenlandia  vmbellata,  native  in  India,  which  yields 
a  durable  red  dyestuft.     [Written  also  choy  root.1 

Gha-zy'  ep'OCh  (sha-ze'  ep'Sk).  {GeoL)  An  epoch  at 
the  close  of  the  Canadian  period  of  the  American  Lower 
Silurian  system  ;  —  so  named  from  a  township  in  Chnton 
Co.,  New  York.     See  the  Diagram  under  Geology. 

Cheap  (chep).  71.  [AS.  ceap  bargain,  sale,  price ;  akin 
to  P.  koop  purchase,  G.  kavf,  Icel,  kaup  bargain.  Cf. 
Cheapen,  Chapman,  Chaffer,  Cope,  v.  i."}  A  bargain; 
a  purchase  ;  cheapness.     [Obs.'] 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  chrci])  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  Shak. 
Cheap,  a.  [Abbrev.  fr.  "good  cheap^''  a  good  pur- 
chase or  bargain  ;  cf.  F.  boji  viaretie,  a  ban  7narche.  See 
Cheap,  ??.,  Cheapen.]  1.  Having  a  low  price  in  market ; 
of  small  cost  or  price,  as  compared  with  the  usual  price 
or  the  real  value. 

Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few  buyers,  there 
the  thing  to  be  sold  will  be  clienp.  Locke. 

2.  Of  comparatively  small  value  :  common;  mean. 

You  grow  clieap  in  every  subject's  eye.  Dryden. 

Dog  cheap,  very  cheap.  —  a  phrase  formed  probably  by 
the  catachrestical  transposition  of  'jood  choa.^.    [CollotjT] 

Cheap,  adv.     Cheaply.  Milton. 

Cheap,  V.  i.     To  buy  ;  to  bargain.     [Obs."]     Chaucer. 

Cheap'en  (che'p'n),  r.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p-  Cheapened 
(-p'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cheapening.]  [OE.  cheapien^ 
cltcpc'.ly  to  trade,  buy,  sell,  AS.  ceapian  ;  akin  to  D. 
koopen  to  buy,  G.  kau/en,  Icel,  kaupa^  Goth.  kaupOn  to 
trade.  Cf.  Chap  to  bargain.]  1.  To  ask  the  price  of; 
to  bid,  bargain,  or  chaffer  for.    [Obsoles.] 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  hnv.         Sw\fL 
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CHEAPENER 

2.  [Cf.  Cheap,  a.]     To  beat  down  the  price  of;  to 

lessen  the  value  of ;  to  depreciate.  Pope. 

Mv  pruffered  love  has  cheapeneil  me.  Dryden. 

Cheap'cn-er  (che'p'n-er),  n.     One  who  cheapens. 

Cheap'-jacb'  (-i3k'l,  l  n.     A  seller  of  low-priceJ   or 

Cheap'-lOhn'  (-jouO,  f    second-hand  goods ;  a  hawker. 

Cheap'ly  (chep'ly),  <i*iv.  At  a  small  price  ;  at  a  low 
value  ;  in  a  common  or  inferior  manner. 

Gheap'liess  (chep'nSs),  n.  Lowness  in  price,  consid- 
erint;  the  usual  price,  or  real  value. 

Chear  (cher),  n.  &  v.     \_Ohs.'\    See  Cheer. 

Cheat  (chet),  n.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  of  rscItPnU 
lands  or  tenements  that  fall  to  a  lord  or  to  the  state  by 
forfeiture,  or  by  the  death  of  the  tenant  without  heirs ; 
the  meaning  being  explained  by  the  frauds,  real  or  sup- 
posed, that  were  resorted  to  in  procuring  escheats,  bee 
Escheat.]  1.  An  act  of  deception  or  fraud  ;  that  which 
is  the  means  of  fraud  or  deception  ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick  ; 
imposition ;  imposture. 

When  I  consider  life,  't  is  all  a  cheat.  Drydeii. 

2.  One  who  cheats  or  deceives;  an  impostor;  a  de- 
ceiver ;  a  cheater. 

Airy  wonders,  which  chenf  interpret.         Johnson, 

3.  {Bo(.)  A  troublesome  grass,  growing  as  a  weed  in 
grain  fields  ;  —  called  also  chess.     See  Chess. 

4.  {Laic)  The  obtaining  of  property  from  another  by 
an  intentional  active  distortion  of  the  truth. 

C^^  "When  cheats  are  effected  by  deceitful  or  illegal 
symbols  or  tokens  which  may  affect  tlie  pubbc  at  large 
and  agamst  wlxich  common  prudence  could  not  have 
guarded,  they  are  indictable  at  common  law.       »  Uui-ton. 

Syn.  —  Deception  ;  imposture  ;  fraud  ;  delusion ;  arti- 
fice ;  trick  ;  swuidle  ;  deceit ;  guile  ;  finesse  ;  stratagem. 

Cheat,  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Cheated  \  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Cheating.]  [See  Cheat,  7j.,  Escheat.]  1.  To  deceive 
and  defraud  ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  swindle. 

I  am  subject  to  a  tvrant,  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
chfattd  me  of  this  island.  i<bak. 

2.  To  beguile.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness.  IT".  Irving. 

Syn.  —  To  trick  ;  cozen  ;  gull :  chouse  ;  fool ;  outwit ; 
circumvent ;  beguile  ;  mislead  ;  dupe  ;  swindle ;  defraud  ; 
overreach;  delude;  hoodwink;  deceive;  bamboozle. 

Cheat,  V.  i.  To  practice  fraud  or  trickery ;  as,  to 
cheat  at  cards. 

Cheat,  n.    [Perh.  from  OF.  chete  goods,  chattels.] 
Wheat,  or  bread  made  from  wiieat.     [Obs.'\        Drayton. 
Their  jnirest  rhpnt. 
Thrice  bolted,  kneaded,  and  subdued  in  paste.     Chapman. 

Cheat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  cheated. 

Cheat'a-ble-ness,  n.     Capability  of  being  cheated. 

Cheat'er  (Lhet'er),  n.    1.  One  who  cheats. 

2.  An  e.s<.heator.     [7v'.]  Skak: 

Che-bac'co  (che-bak'k6),  n.  [From  Chehacco,  the 
former  name  of  Essex,  a  town  in  Massaclmsetts  wiiere 
such  vessels  were  built.]  {Xant.)  A  narrow-stenied  boat 
formerly  much  used  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  — 
called  n\so  pinksfern  and  chehrc.  Bartlett. 

Che'bec  (che'b?k),  n.     (Xaut.)  See  Chebacco. 

Che-bec'{che-b6k'),n.  [Named  from  itsnote.]  {Zool.) 
A  -small  American  bird  {Emphlonax  minimus) ;  the  least 
tiycatcher.  ,  , 

Check  (chek),  7?.  [OE.  chfk,  OF.  eschec,  F.  ^rhec,  a 
stop,  hindrance,  orig.  clieck  in  the  game  of  rliess,  pi. 
erhers  chess,  tlirough  Ar.,  fr.  Pers.  shah  king.  See 
Shah,  and  cf.  Checkmate.  Chess,  Checker.]  1.  (Chess) 
A  word  of  warning  denoting  that  the  king  is  in  danger  ; 
such  a  menace  of  a  player's  king  by  an  adversary's  move 
as  would,  if  it  were  any  other  piece,  expose  it  to  immedi- 
ate capture.  A  king  so  menaced  is  said  to  be  in  check, 
.and  must  be  made  safe  at  the  next  move. 

2.  A  condition  of  interrupted  or  impeded  progress ; 
arrest ;  stop ;  delay ;  as,  to  hold  an  enemy  in  check. 

Which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of  Chri*- 

lianily.  A-I'lisou. 

No  chrrl,  no  etflv.  this  streamlet  fears.     If'orthirortli. 

3.  Whatever  arrests  progress,  or  limits  action  ;  an  ob- 
Btacle,  guard,  restraint,  or  rebuff. 

Uecful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  government. 

JV(t-<hi>igtoji. 
A  man  whom  no  f'.erl:  could  abash.       Mnrauliiij. 

4.  A  mark,  certificate,  or  token,  by  which  errors  may 
be  prevented,  or  a  thing  or  pernon  may  be  identified  ;  aa, 
checks  placed  against  items  in  an  account ;  a  check  given 
lor  baggage  ;  a  return  check  on  a  railroad. 

5.  A  written  order  directing  a  bank  or  banl<er  to  pay 
money  as  therein  stated.     See  /iajik  check,  below. 

6.  A  woven  or  painted  design  in  squares  resembling 
tlie  pattern  of  a  checkerboard ;  one  of  the  squares  -of 
fiuch  a  design  ;  also,  cloth  having  such  a  figure. 

7.  {Falconry)  The  forsaking  by  a  hawk  of  its  proper 
game  to  follow  other  birds. 

8.  A  small  chink  or  crack. 
Bank  check,  a  written  order  on  abanker  or  broker  to  pny 

money  in  his  k*-fping  l)elonginp  to  the  Bigner.  —  Check 
book,  a  book  contajniii'K'  lilink  forms  for  check.'*  upon  a 
bank.  —  Check  hook,  a  liook  on  tlie  saddle  of  a  harness, 
over  whi<:li  a  <l!tikr''iii  in  hioped.  —Check  list,  a  list  or 
rat:il<i[;up  bv  uhifh  lliingH  niiiy  lie  verified,  nr  on  whicli 
they  may  be  cliecked.  Check  nnt  IM',  h.\  a  m-rundary 
iinl.  h(-rewing  down  upnn  tlic  primary  nut  t<>  wiiirt-  it. 
Jxni'jht.  —  Check  valvo  (.l/"7/.i,  a  v;ilve  in  the  feed  pip*'  of 
a  hoilrr  to  prevent  the  ri'tnniof  the  feed  water.  —To  take 
check,  to  taKe  olTen.so.    [obr.]    Driiflni. 

Syn.  — Hindrance:  setback:  interruption;  obstruc- 
tion ;  reprimand  ;  cenRure  ;  rebuke  ;  reproof  ;  repulse  ; 
■    rebulT ;  tally ;  counterfoil ;  connterbalanci; ;  ticket ;  draft. 

Check,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Checked  (chekt) ;  p.  pr.  it 
rh.  71.  Chrckin'O.]  1.  (c/irss)  To  make  a  inovo  wliich 
puts  an  adveruary'B  piece,  cup.  his  king,  iu  check  ;  to  put 
in  check. 

2.  To  put  a  Buddcn  Tcntraint  upon;  to  atop  tempora- 
rily ;  to  hinder  ;  to  reprctw  ;  to  curb. 

So  ninny  rlnj-n  to  rlirrt:  anil  retard  the  bendlons  course  of  x'w. 
)cncc  and  oppn-^Mim.  JUnk' . 
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3.  To  verify,  to  guard,  to  make  secure,  by  means  of  a 
mark,  token,  or  other  check  ;  to  distinguish  by  a  check  ; 
to  put  a  mark  against  (an  item)  after  comparing  with  an 
original  or  a  counterpart  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  ; 
as,  to  cheek  an  account ;  to  check  baggage. 

4.  To  chide,  rebuke,  or  reprove. 
The  good  kiny,  his  master,  will  chefk  him  for  it.    Shah. 

5.  {Xaut.)  To  slack  or  ease  off,  as  a  brace  which  is  too 
stitfiv  extended. 

6.  To  make  checks  or  chinks  in;  to  cause  to  crack; 
as,  the  sun  checks  timber. 

Syn.  —  To  restrain ;  curb  ;  bridle ;  repress  ;  control ; 
hinder  ;  impede  ;  obstruct ;  interrupt ;  tally  ;  rebuke ; 
reprove ;  rebuff. 

Check  (cbSk),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  stop  ;  to  pause  ;  — 
with  at. 

The  mmd.  once  jaded  bv  an  attempt  above  its  power,  either 
i'^  disiahled  for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigorous  under- 
Eakiny  l-\  t-r  alter.  Locke. 

2.  To  clash  or  mterfere.     [i?.]  £aco7i. 

3.  To  act  as  a  curb  or  restraint. 
It  [his  presence]  checks  too  strong  upon  mo.    Dn/den. 

4.  To  crack  or  gape  open,  as  wood  in  drying ;  or  to 
crack  in  small  checks,  as  varnish,  paint,  etc. 

5.  {Fa/cmry)  Tu  turn,  when  iu  pursuit  of  proper 
game,  and  liy  after  other  birds. 

And  hke  the  hapgard,  clifick  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.  Shak. 

Check,  a.     Checkered  ;  designed  in  checks. 

Check'age  (-ij),  "•  1-  The  act  of  checking;  as,  the 
checkaqe  of  a  name  or  of  an  item  in  a  list. 

2.  The  items,  or  the  amount,  to  which  attention  is 
called  by  a  check  or  checks. 

Cheekier,  n.    [From  Check,  t.  t.l    One  who  checks. 

Check'er  (ch6k'er),  r.  /.  [///;/'.  &  p.  p.  Checkered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Checkeeing.]  [From  OF.  esche- 
quier  a  chessboard,  F.  echiquier.  See  Check,  n.,  and  cf. 
3d  Checker.]  1.  To  mark  with  small  squares  like  a 
checkerboard,  as  by  crossing  stripes  of  different  colors. 

2.  To  variegate  or  diversify  with  different  qualities, 
colors,  scenes,  or  events;  esp.,  to  subject  to  frequent 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Our  minds  ore,  as  it  were,  checkered  with  truth  and  false- 
hood. Addison- 

Check'er,  n.  [OF.  eschrrjuier.     See  Checker,  v.  t.} 

1.  A  piece  in  the  game  of  draughts  or  clieckers. 

2.  A  pattern  in  checks;  a  single  check. 

3.  Checkerwork. 

^^  This  word  is  also  written  cheqver. 
Check'er-ber'ry  (-ber'rj),  «. .-  pi.  Checkekberries 

(-riz).  {Bat.)  A  .'^picy  plant  and  its  bright  red  berry  ;  the 
wintergreen  {GauUhpria  procumbens).  Also  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  partridge  berry  {Mitchella  repens). 

Check'er*baar(l'  (-bord'),  n.  A 
board  with  sixty-four  squares  of  al- 
ternate colors,"  used  for  playing 
checkers  or  draughts. 

Check'ered  (-erd),  a.    1.  Marked 
with  alternate  squares  or  checks  of 
different  color  or  material. 
Dancing  in  the  checkered  shade.  Milton. 

2.  Diversified  or  variegated  in  a 
marked  manner,  as  iu  appearance,         checkerboard, 
character,  circumstances,  etc. 

This  checkered  narrative.  3Iacaida>/. 

Check'ers  (chek'erz).  n.  pL  [See  Checker,  t.]  A 
game,  called  also  draughts,  played  on  a  checkerboard  by 
two  persons,  each  having  twelve  men  (counters  or  check- 
ers) which  are  moved  diagonally.  The  game  is  ended 
when  either  of  the  players  has  lost  all  his  men,  or  can 
not  move  them.  . 

Check'er-work'  (-wfirkO,  "•  1-  Work  consisting  of 
or  showing  checkers  varied  alternately  as  to  colors  or 
materials. 

2.  Any  aggregate  of  varied  vicissitudes. 

II'iw  etrangc  a  checkerwork  of  Providence 

Check'la-ton  (da-tSn),  n.    1.  Ciclatoun.     [Obs-I 

2    Gildnd  h-ather.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

Check'less.  ".  That  can  not  be  checked  or  restramed. 

Check'mate  (chek'mat),  71.  [F.  echec  et  mat,  fr.  Per. 
shah  lunt  checkmate,  lit.,  the  king  is  dead,  fr.  Ar.  mala 
he  died,  is  dead.  The  king,  when  made  prisoner,  or 
checkmated,  is  a.ssumed  to  be  dead,  and  the  game  is  fin- 
ished. See  Chess.]  1-  The  position  in  the  game  of  chess 
when  a  king  is  in  check  and  cannot  be  released,  —  which 
ends  the  game. 

2    A  complete  check  ;  utter  defeat  or  overthrow. 

Check'mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Checkmated  ; 
;).  pr.  A:  r/>.  n.  Checkmating.]  1.  {rhess^  To  check  (an 
adversary's  king)  in  such  a  manner  that  escape  is  impos- 
sible ;  to  defeat  (an  adversary)  by  putting  his  king  in 
check  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

2.  To  defeat  completely;  to  terminate;  to  thwart. 

To  checkmate  and  control  my  just  demands.        Ford. 

Check'reln^  (chek'rSn'),  "•    1-  A  ^i'*^*'*^  r*"'"  i""rt''i 

over  the  check  liook  to  prevent  a  horse  from  lowering 
bin  head  ;  —  called  also  a  bearing  rein. 

2.  A  branili  rein  connecting  the  driving  rem  of  one 
hor.se  of  a  span  or  pair  with  the  bit  of 


3  the  life  of  man. 
De  Foe. 


the  other  horse.  \  ' 

Check'roU'  (<'hek'rol'),  n.  A  list  of 
servants  in  a  Jiousehold; — called  nls" 
chc'/ncr  ml!.  Marsf"". 

Check'strlng'  (-strTng').  «•  A  c^ni 
by  wliicb  n  permin  in  a  carriage  or  Imr-ic 
crir  Tiiav  Mk'md  to  the  driver. 

Check'work  (-wfirk),  n.  Anythin- 
made  Ko  as  to  form  nlternato  flipiarcii 
like  those  of  a  checkerboard.  Cheeky. 

Check'y  (chek'5').  </.  (//^r.)  Divided 
into  KHiall  alternating  Hipmres  of  two  tinctures;  —  sanl 


CHEESE 

of  the  field  or  of  an  armorial  bearing.  [Written  also 
cherquy,  chequy.'\ 

Ched'dar  (.'bed'der),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  made 
at,  <  'ht'ddar,  in  England  ;  as,  Chtiidar  chec&e. 

Cheek  (<hek),  n.  [OE.  c/ieke,  cheoke,  AS,  ctace,  ceoce  ; 
cf.  Goth,  kukjan  to  kiss,  D.  kaak  cheek  ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  clieic,  jau\'\     1.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

2.  The  cheek  bone,     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

3.  pi.  {Mech.)  Those  pieces  of  a  machine,  or  of  any 
timber  or  stone  work,  which  form  corresponding  sides, 
or  which  are  similar  and  in  pairs ;  as,  the  cheeks  (jaws) 
of  a  vise  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  gmi  carriage,  etc. 

4.  pL    The  branches  of  a  bridle  bit.  Knight. 

5.  {Founding)  A  section  of  a  flask,  so  made  that  it 
can  be  moved  laterally,  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
pattern  from  the  mold  ;  the  middle  part  of  a  flask. 

6.  Cool  confidence  ;  assurance;  ijnpudence.     \_Slang'\ 
Cheek  of  beef.    See  Jllust.  of  Beef.—  Cheek  bone  {Aiuit.), 

the  bone  of  the  side  of  the  far.- ;  i-sp.,  tlie  malar  bone.  — 
Cheek  by  jowl,  side  by  side  ;  vrrv  iiitiiniite.  —  Cheek  pouch 
(ZaoL),  a  sarklike  dilation  of  the  cheeks  of  certain  mou- 
kevs  and  rodents,  used  for  holding  food.  —  Cheeka  of  a 
block,  t  lie  two  sides  of  the  shell  of  a  tackle  block.  —  Cheeks 
of  a  maet,  the  projections  on  each  side  of  a  mast,  upon 
which  the  trestletrees  rest.  —  Cheek  tooth  [Anat.),  a  hind- 
er or  molar  tooth.  —  Butment  cheek.   See  under  Butment. 

Cheek  (cbek),  v.  t.  To  be  impudent  or  saucy  tu. 
[Slann-] 

Cheeked  (chekt),  a.  Having  a  cheek;  —used  in  com- 
po.sition.     '■  Rose-c//cpA-e(i  Adonis."  Shak. 

Gheek'y.  ".    Brazen-faced  ;  impudent ;  bold.  {^Slang'] 

Cheep  (cliep),  V.  i.  limp.  &  ]}.  p.  Cheeped  (chept).] 
[Cf.  Chirp.]     To  chirp,  as  a  young  bird. 

Cheep,  r.  t.  To  give  expression  to  in  a  chirping  tone. 
Checj'  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves.       Tcnnijson. 

Cheep,  n.  A  chirp,  peep,  or  squeak,  as  of  a  young 
bird  or  mouse. 

Cheer  (cher),  v.  [OE.  chere  face,  welcome,  cheer, 
OF.  chiere,  F.  chere,  fr.  LL.  caja  face,  Gv.  Kopo  head; 
akin  to  Skr.  ^irns,  L.  cereb/ttrn  brain,  G.  him,  and  E. 
cranium.']  1.  The  face  ;  the  countenance  or  its  expre.s- 
sion.     [Obs-I     "  Sweat  of  thy  cheer."  Wgcli/. 

2.  Feeling  ;  spirit ;  state  of  mind  or  heart. 
Be  of  good  cheer.  Matt.  ix.  2- 

The  parents  .  .  .  fled  away  with  heavy  cheer.    Holland. 

3.  Gayety  ;  mirth;  cheerfulness;  animation. 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  1  was  wont  to  have.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  promotes  good  spirits  or  cheerfulness  ; 
provisions  prepared  for  a  feast ;  entertainment ;  as,  a 
table  loaded  with  good  cheer. 

5.  A  sJiout,  Imrrah,  or  acclamation,  expressuig  joy, 
enthusiasm,  applause,  favor,  etc. 

Welcome  lier,  tlumdering  rh-;er  of  the  street.     Tcnnpson. 
What  cheer  ?    How  do  you  fare  ?    What  is  there  that  is 
cheering  ? 

Cheer,  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cheered  (cherd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cheering.]  1.  To  cause  to  rejoice;  to  gladden; 
to  make  cheerful  ;  —often  with  up.  Cowper. 

2.  To  infuse  life,  courage,  animation,  or  hope,  into; 
to  inspirit ;  to  solace  or  comfort. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  pcnilont  be  cheered.    Dniden. 

3.  To  salute  or  applaud  with  cheers ;  to  urge  on  by 
cheers  ;  as,  to  cheer  hounds  in  a  chase. 

To  cheer  Bhlp.  to  salute  a  passing  ship  by  cheers  of 
sailors  stationed  iu  the  rigging. 

Syn.— To  gladden;  encourage:  inspirit:  comfort; 
console ;  enliven ;  refresh ;  exhilarate  ;  animate  ;  applaud. 

Cheer,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  cheerful ;  to  become  glad- 
some or  joyous ;  —  usually  with  vp. 

At  bi'^ht  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.      A.  Philips. 

2.  To  be  iu  any  state  or  temper  of  mind.     [Obs.] 
How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ?  ghak. 

3.  To  utter  a  shout  or  shouts  of  applause,  triumph,  etc. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tnscnlum 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  chter.  Stacaula'/. 

Cheer'er  (cher'er),  n.  One  who  cheers  ;  one  wlio,  nr 
tlmt  whii-h,  gladdens.  "Thou  cheerer  of  our  days." 
Wntton.     "  Prime  cheerer,  light."     Thomson. 

Cheer'fia  (cher'ful ;  277),  a.  Having  or  showing  good 
.spirits  or  joy  ;  cbeering  ;  cheery ;  contented  ;  happy  ; 
joyful;  lively;  animated;  willing. 

To  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  Shak. 

The  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 

Do  chuut  ewect  music.  S/ienser. 

A  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.    ilacaulnji. 

This  general  apphuisc  and  cheerful  shout.  Shnk. 

Syn.  — Lively:  animated;  gay;  joyful;  lightsome; 
gleeful;  blithe;  nirv:  sprightly;  jocund;  jolly;  joyous; 
vivacious;  bvmyant ;  sunny;  happy;  hopeful. 

Cfceer'lul-ly,  adv.     in  a  cheerful  manner;  gladly. 

Cheer'lul-neBS.  n.  Good  spirits ;  a  state  of  moderate 
jr.v  or  gayetv;  ;il;irrity.  Wordsworth. 

Cheer'1-ly  (-T-I5  ),  adv.    In  a  cheery  manner. 

Cheer'l-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  cheery. 

Cheer'lng-ly  (-Tng-iy),  adv.    In  a  maimer  to  cheer  or 

fnrour.-igi'.  rr.  1 

Cheer'lsh-ness,  n.    Cheerfulness.     [i2.] 

TIktc  iw  no  CbrlKtiim  duty  that  is  not  to  be  Bcasoned  nnd  RCt 

nff  with  r/n-rn-^hu.ss.  MillflH. 

Cheerless,  a.  "Without  joy,  gladness,  or  comfort. — 
Cheer'less-ly.  adv.  —  Cheer'less-ness,  «. 

y]  V  ithi'.Tfiil  day  in  luninl  to  rhrrrh-ss  ni^ht.     Spennrr. 

Syn.-blnnmv;  sad;  comfortless:  dispiriting;  dis- 
consolate; dejritcd;  melancholy:  forlorn. 

Cheer'ly  (-15),  a.    Gay;  cheerful.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Cheer'ly.  adv.     Cheerily.     lArchnie]  Tenntisnn. 

Cheor'y  (choi-'J-).  "■  Cheerful;  lively;  gay;  bright; 
l>le;ia.uit ;  aa,  a  cherry  person. 

His  ch.rnj  littk  study,  where  the  sunshine  gliinmorrd  so 
pl.iiMiiitly.  Hiuvthome. 

Cheese  (chez).  n.     [OE.  chrse.  AS.  ce.^e,  fr.  L.  cnseuSy 
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ChccFP  1-ly. 


LL.  cdsius.  Cf.  Casein.]  1.  The  cnnl  of  milk,  cnapii- 
lated  iisuiilly  with  riiuiu-i,  hciiaratiid  Iroiii  tho  wiicy,  ;uk1 
pressed  into  a  aoUd  luaws  in  a  hoop  or  mold. 

2.  A  mans  of  pomaCo,  or  k>'*J">"^  appk'n,  pressed  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

3.  The  tlat,  circular,  luuoilaginoua  fruit  of  the  dwarf 
mnllow  {Malta  rotundifolia).     ICoUoq.'] 

4.  A  low  courtesy  ;  —  so  called  ou  account  of  the 
cheese  form  assumed   by  a 

woman's  dress  when  she 
etoopa  after  extending  the 
skirts  by  a  rapid  (gyration. 

De  Qia'ncey.     T/nickcray. 

Cheeee  cake,  a  cake  made 
of,  or  lilli'fl  with,  a  com  posi- 
tion   of    suit    curds,    hui^ar, 
and  butter.    I'nur.  —Cheese 
fly  {ZooD,  a  black  diptt-rous 
insect    {Pio/ihi/(t    rn.scit    of 
which  the  lai'vre  or  niatTKots, 
called  skip/)ers  or  hoiuifvs, 
live  in  cheese. —CheeBe  mite  (Zoo/.),  a  minute  mite  (TrJ/o- 
(tlyphiis  siro\  in  cheese  and  other  articles 
of  food.  —  Cheese  press,  a  press  used  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  to  separate  the  whey  from  tho 
curd,  and  X<<  I'Ve.ss  the  ciiid  into  a  mold. — 
Cheese  rennet  (/.'(//j,  a  plmit  "t  the  Madder 
family  IG(t/iin,i  rrnnu,  nr  '/.//./(/'  hf'/.sfniir). 
fiometimesused  tiM-oai^'ulale  milk.   Till'  routs 
are  used  as  aHuhstitute  Inr  uiaddev.      Clieeae 
vat,  a  vat  or  tub  in  which  the  cvird  is  formed    tlHi"-e  -Mite, 
and  cut  or  broken,  in  cheese  making.  much  LnlurgeJ. 

Gheeselep  (cliez'lSp),  n.    [Cf.  ICeslop.]    A  bag  in 

whicli  reniu't  is  kept. 

Gheese'mon  ger  (-miSn'ger),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
cheese.  B.  Jonson. 

Gheese^par'lng  (-pSr'Tng),  n.  A  thin  portion  of  the 
rind  ot  a  cheese.  ^  a.  Scrimping  ;  mean  ;  as,  cheese- 
paririfj  economy. 

Chees'1-ness  (chez'T-ues},  7i.  The  quality  of  being 
cheesy. 

Chees'y  {-^),  o.  Having  the  nature,  qualities,  taste, 
form,  consistencv,  or  appearance  of  cheese. 

Ghee^tah  (clte'ta),  n.  [Hiud.  chlta.'\  {Zool.)  A  spe- 
cies of  leopard  {Ci/niilunis  jubaius)  tamed  and  used  lor 
hunting  in  In- 
dia. The  woolly 
cheetah  of  South 
Africa  is  C  Ian- 
c  us.  [Written 
also  che/ah.'j 

II  Ghef  (sh£f), 
71.  [F.]  1.  A 
chief  or  head  per- 
son. 

2.  The  head 
cook  of  a  large 
establishment,  as 
a  club,  a  family, 
etc. 

3.  {Ha.)  Same  as  Chief. 
II  Chef-d'oeuvre'  (shS'devr')."-  .*  p^-  Chefs-d'<euvre 

(sha'-)-  C^'-]  A  masterpiece  ;  a  capital  work  in  art,  lit- 
erature, etc. 

Cheg'oe  (chSg'o),  Gbeg're  (-er),  n.     See  Chigoe. 

Chei'lo-plas'ty  (ki'lu-pISs'ty),  n.  [Gr.  x^i^o^  -^  lip + 
•pla.iti/.^  {Surg.)  The  process  of  forming  an  artificial 
lip  or  part  of  a  lip,  by  using  for  the  purpose  a  piece  of 
healthy  tissue  taken  from  some  neigldioring  part. 

II  Chel-lOp'0-da  (kt-lop'o-di),  n.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  See 
Chilopoda. 

Ghel-rop'ter  (kt-r5p'ter),  n.  {Zobl.)  One  of  the  Chei- 
roptera. 


Cheetah. 


Skeleton  of  a  Chciropter  (  V-spertilio  itiwimis).  a  SCapuIa  ; 
b  Collur  bone  (clavicle);  c  Humerus;  il  Radius;  e  Carpal 
hnnea  ;  1,  Thumb  ;  2,.".  4,  .5.  Second  to  fifth  digits  ;  ss  Sternum  ; 
p  Pelvis  ;  i  Ileelspur  or  Calcar. 

II  Ghel-rop'te-ra  (kt-rop'te-rA).  «.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
X^ip  hand  -f  "Tepdf  wing.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  Mam- 
malia, including  the  bats,  having  four  toes  of  each  of  the 
anterior  limbs  elongated  and  connected  by  a  web,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  like  wings  in  flying.     See  Bat. 

Ghel-rop'ter-OUS  (-ter-us),  a,  {Zool.)  Belonging  to 
the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  family. 

II  Chei-rop'te-ryg'l-um  (kt-rSp'te-rTj'T-nm),  n. ;  pi. 
Cheiropteryqia  (-A).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \€ip  hand  -j-  -TT^pv^, 
mepvyo-;,  wing,  fin.]  {Amil.)  The  typical  peutadactyloid 
limb  of  (lie  liigher  vertebrates. 

Ghel-ros'o-phy  (kt-r5s'5-fy),  n.  [Gr.  x^^P  ^^.^^  + 
cro*ij(a  kunwledgc]  The  art  of  reading  character  as  it  is 
deUneated  in  the  band.  — Chei-ros'o-phUt  (-fist).  7i. 

II  Ghel'ro-the'xl-Um  (ki'rft-tlie'rt-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  x«ip  band  -{-Brjplov  beast.]  {Pn/fnn.)  A  genus  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  so  named  from  fossil  footprints  rudely 
resembling  impressions  of  the  hiunan  hand,  and  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  labyrinthodout  reptiles.  See  II- 
Instrntion  in  Appendix. 

Chek'e-la-toun'  (chek'e -la-toon'),  t?.  See  Ciclatoun. 
[06.?.]  Chnvcer. 

II  Ghek'mak  (-mSk),  n.  A  Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton,  witli  gold  thread  interwoven. 


II  Chela  (ke'IA),  71.  ;  ;)/.  Chel.g  (-15).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  I 
XTjAiy  claw.]    {Zonl.)  Tlie  pincherliko  claw  of  Crustacea 
and  Aruchnida. 

Ghe'late  (ke'hit),  n.     (Zoi'il.)  Sameas  Chelipekous. 

Ghel'e-ryth'rlne  (kei't-rltli'rTnt,  u.    [Gr.  ^fAi  1601-101') 

celandine  -f-  ipvtip6<;  red.]  {Chein.)  An  alkaloidal 
principle  obtained  from  the  celandine,  and  named  from 
the  red  color  of  its  salts.  It  is  a  colorlesu  crystalline 
substance,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  It  is 
identical  witli  sdufjiihutrhic. 

II  Gbe-Uc'e-ra  (ko-lIti'e-rA),  n. ;  pi.  Ciielicer«  (-re). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr,  x^^T  claw  -j-  »ft'pa«  horn.]  {Zool.)  One  of 
the  anterior  pair  of  month  organs,  terminated  by  a  pin- 
cherlike  el;i\v,  in  ftcorj)ions  anti  allied  Arachnida.  They 
ai-  hiiiiiMJM^^oii.s  \\  itli  the  falcers  of  spiders,  and  probably 
uilU  llje  iii;iiidihl.'H..f  insects. 

Chel'i-don  (UeKT-d5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^'^^^w^'O 
{Aunt.)  The  lioUow  at  tin;  flexure  of  the  arm. 

GheM-donlC  (kel'I-dSn'Ik),  n.  [See  CELANDINE.] 
{('/u.iii.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derivt^d  from,  the  celandine. 

Chelidonic  acid,  a  weak  acid  extracted  from  tho  celan- 
dine (C/aiiduiiiinii  viujusu  as  a  wliito  cryatallme  sub- 
stance. 

II  CheVI-dO'ni-US  (kel't-do'uT-us),  71.  [L.  (sc.  Uipil- 
lns).'\  A  small  stone  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  a  young 
swallow,  —  anciently  worn  as  a  medicinal  charm. 

Chel'l-ler  (Uei'i-fei),  n.  [Gr.  xriKr^  claw  +  -/er.] 
{Zool .)  See  liouk  si'"rjjiun,  under  Book. 

Che-lif'er-ous  (kc-lU'er-us),  «.  [Gr.  xv^^  d-'^w  + 
-fi  ions]     {Zool.)  Having  cheliforni  claws,  lik»'  a  crab. 

Chel'l-iorm  (kgl'T-fSrm),  a.  [Gr.  xv^^  claw  -j-  -fonn.'} 
{Zool.)  Having  a  movable  joint  or  finger  closing  against  a 
preceding  joint  or  a  projecting  part  of  it,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  used  for  grasping,  as  tho  claw  of  a  crab ; 
pincherlike. 

11  Ghe-lo'ne  (kedo'ne),  n.  [Gr.  x«^<»»^  ^  tortoise.  So 
named  from  tlic  shape  of  tlie  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  hardy  perennial  flowering  plants,  of 
tlie  order  S<-n>/i/i(ilan'oim%  natives  of  North  America  ;  — 
called  also  siKikchrnil,  fm/lehcml,  s/iclljloiver,  etc. 

II  Ghe-lo'nl-a  (ke-lo'ul-a),  71.  ;)'.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^eAwiT) 
a  tortoise.]  (iTow^)  An  order  of  reptiles,  including  the 
tortoises  and  turtles,  peculiar  in  having  a  part  of  the 
vertebrtp,  ribs,  and  sternum  united  with  the  dermal 
plates  so  as  to  lorm  a  firm  shell.  Tlie  jaws  are  covered  by 
a  horny  beak.     See  Reptilia  ;  also,  Illnst.  in  Appendix. 

Ghe-Io'lli-an  {-dw),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aniiii.ilsof  the  tmtojse  kind.  — 7U    One  of  the  Chelonia. 

II  Che-lu'ra  tkf-lu'ra),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x'n^V  chnv  + 
oi/pd  tail.]  {ZoV'l.)  A  genus  of  marine  ampbipod  Crus- 
tacea, which  bore  into  and  sometimes  destroy  timber. 

Che'ly  (ke'ly),  n.     A  claw.     See  Chela.     [O65.] 

Ghem'lc  (k6n/Tk\  n.  [See  Chemistry.]  1.  A  chem- 
ist ;  an  alcliemist.     [O65.] 

2.  (Ii/rtichi)iff)  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chem'ic,  <'.     Ciiemical.  Bloclcw.  Mag. 

Ghem'ic-al  (k6m'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  chenustry  ; 
characterized  or  produced  by  the  forces  and  operations 
of  chemistry;  eniph-yed  in  the  processes  of  chemistry; 
as,  chriiiiiiit  ch;\uu''s;  chemicol  combinations. 

Chemical  attraction  or  affinity.    See  under  Attraction. 

Ghem''ic-al,  n.  A  substance  used  for  producing  a 
chemical  effect;  a  reagent. 

Chem'ic-al-ly,  oilr.  According  to  chemical  princi- 
ples ;  bv  rlienucal  process  or  operation. 

Ghem^i-glyphlc  (k6m/i-glTf'Tk),  a.  IChemical  -f 
YAix/teu'  to  engrave.]     Engraved  by  a  voltaic  battery. 

Chem'Moon'(sIieiii'T-Iorin'),  7?.  A  garment  for  women, 
consisting  of  chemise  and  drawers  iniited  in  one.    [I.'.  .S'.] 

Ghe-mlse'  (she-mez'),  n.  [F.,  shirt,  fr.  LL.  caiuisa, 
cainisia,  shirt,  thin  dress  ;  cf.  G.  hcmiU  or  Olr.  cnimmst 
sort  of  garment.  Cf.  Camis.]  1.  A  shift,  or  under- 
garment, worn  by  women. 

2.  A  wall  that  lines  the  face  of  a  bank  or  earthwork. 

Chem'i-sette'  (sliSm'e-z5t'),  "■  [F.,  dim.  of  chemise.'] 
An  under-garment,  worn  by  women, 
usually  covermg  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  breast. 

Ghem'lsm  (kgm'Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
chi7/u's}iie.  See  Chemistry.]  Tlie  force 
exerted  between  the  atoms  of  elemen- 
tary substances  whereby  they  unite  to 
form  chemical  compounds ;  chemical 
attraction  ;  affinity ;  —  sometimes  used 
as  a  general  expression  for  chemical 
activity  or  relationship. 

Chem'lSt,  v.  [Shortened  from  nl- 
che7nist ;  cf.  F.  cMi}ii.tle.'\  A  person  versed  in  chem- 
istry or  given  to  chemical  investigation ;  an  analyst ;  a 
maker  or  seller  of  chemicals  or  drugs. 

Ghem'ls-try{k6in'Ts-tri?;'277),n.  [From  Chemist.  See 
Alchemy.]  1.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  composition  of  substances,  and  of  the  changes  w  hich 
they  undergo  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  tlie  molecules,  which  depend  upon  variations  of 
the  number,  kind,  or  mode  of  arrangement,  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms.  These  atoms  are  not  assumed  to  be  indi- 
visible, but  merely  the  finest  grade  of  subdivision  liith- 
erto  attained.  Chemistry  deals  with  the  changes  in  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  molecules.  See  Atom, 
Molecule. 

C^^  Historically,  chemistry  is  an  outgrowth  of  alche- 
my  lor  alchemistry),  \vith  which  it  was  anciently  identi- 
fied. 

2.  An  application  of  chemical  theory  .and  method  to 
the  consideration  of  some  particular  subject ;  as,  the 
chemistrii  of  iron  ;  the  cheiiiistry  of  indigo. 

3.  A  treatise  on  chemistry. 

rr^^  This  word  and  its  derivatives  were  formerly  writ- 
ten with  f/j  and  sometimes  with  ?,  instead  of  e,  in  the  first 
syllable,  rfn/mixfry.  rlnimisf,  fhymicnl,  etc.,  or  rhnnisfry^ 
c)i int i.s/,  rlii'mjc'il, 'etc. ;  and  the  pronunciation  was  cou- 
I  formed  to  the  orthography. 
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iBorganic  chemlBtry,  that  which  treats  of  inorganic  or 
mineral  ftiil»Mlan<-e«.  -  Organic  chemintry,  that  which  treats 
of  tlie  ftubhtaiM  e,-,  uhieli  lorm  tin-  htnutiire  of  organized 
beings  and  their  |ii"'lucth,  whether  aniuial  or  vegetable; 
-  called  alw. -■/„/>;  <,s//v/,?  //,/  .,ut,o7,  >  n,„ /,oa7ids.  There 
is  no  fundaiiieiiiid  dillerence  between  oigiinic  and  inor- 
ganic clieuiistry.  —  Pbyalologlcal  cbemtotry.  the  (heiiiifitry 
of  tho  orgauH  ;uid  tissueM  01'  tlie  body,  uiid  r)l  tin;  variuuH 
phyMioloKieal  ]ir<»e.sKeH  iiuident  to  life.  -  Practical  cbem- 
iBtry,  or  Applied  themiatry,  that  which  treats  of  tlie  modes 
of  inanufacturiiig  tlie  pru'luetti  of  cliemihtry  that  are  use- 
ful in  the  arts,  of  thi^ir  applicatioim  to  economical  pur- 
pOHCM,  and  of  the  c.inditi'mH  ef,Hential  t'-  their  bent  Uhe.  — 
Pure  chemlBtry,  the  conMiicratiun  of  the  Ijiet^^  and  Ihi-'-ries 
of  eliemibtry  ni  their  purely  hcieiilitle  re];itious,  without 
nece»s;uy  ndereiicc  to  their  practical  applicatioiii*  or 
mere  utility. 

Ghem'1-type  (kemT-tip),  n.  IC'hemical  -f  'type."} 
{ICiuiraviiKj)  One  of  a  number  of  proccsscH  by  whicli  an 
impression  from  an  engraved  plate  m  obtained  in  relief, 
to  be  uticd  for  i)rinting  on  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

Ohe-mol'y-sls  (ke-mQlT-filb),  n.  [C7(e7Hical  -f-  Gr. 
A.vffi9  a  loosing.]  A  term  Bonietimes  apjilied  to  the  de- 
composition of  organic  substances  into  more  simple  bcd- 
ies,  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  alone.  Thvdiihnvi. 
Chem''OS-niO'sls  (kem'Sz-mt/^Is),  n.  [CA-"nncal  t 
osvioais.'}  Cheiiiieal  action  taking  place  through  an  in- 
terveuiiig  nieuibrane. 

Ghem  Q8-mot'lc  (luotTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
duced by,  c]lenlo^nlo&iH.     [7i^.] 

Ghe-mung'  pe'ii-od  (^he-mnng'pe'rT-ud).  {Geol.)  k 
tubdivibion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Levonian  systein  in 
America,  so  named  from  the  Chemung  River,  along 
which  the  rocks  are  well  developed.  It  includes  the 
Portage  and  Cheuaing  groups  or  epochs.  See  the  Dia- 
gram under  Geology. 

I!  Cheng  (ebeng),  n.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  reed  in- 
strument, with  tubes,  blown  by  the  month. 

Ghe-nille'  (shc-nel'),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  caterpillar.] 
Tufted  curd,  of  silk  or  worsted,  for  the  trimming  of  la- 
dies' dresses,  for  embroidei-y  and  fringes,  and  for  the  weft 
of  Chenille  rugs. 

II  GhCnO'Zllor'phSB  (ke'n6-m6r'(e).  n.  pf.  [NL..  from 
Gr.  xji^'  the  wild  goote  -f  fxop^r)  form.]  {Zool.)  An 
order  of  birds,  includmg  the  twans,  ducks,  geese,  flamin- 
goes, and  screamers. 

Ghep'ster  (chep'ster),  n.    {Zool.)  The  European  star- 
ling.    lLoc(d,  L'tH/."] 
Cheque  (eli?k),  h.    See  Check. 
Gheq'uer  (ehgk'er),  n.  &  v.     Sume  as  Checker. 
Che-quin'  (ehf-ken'),  n.    A  coin.    See  Sequin.    Shak. 
Gheq'uy  (chek'j?),  v.    {I/er.)  Same  as  Checky. 
Cher'U  (sherTf),  H.     See  Skerlf. 

Gher'i-moy'er  (chSr'T-moi'er),  n.  [F.  cJierhiwUer.J 
(Bot.)  1.  A  fcmall  downy-leaved  tree  (Ajwria  C/terimO' 
Ha),  with  fragrant  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

2.  Its  dehcious  fruit,  which  is  succulent,  dark  purple, 
and  similar  to  the  custard  apple  of  the  West  Indies. 

Cher'lsh  (chBr'tsh),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cherished 
{-Tsht) ;  J),  pr.  i  vb.  7i.  Cherishing.]  [F,  c/ierir,  fr, 
cher  dear,  fr.  L.  cants.  See  Caress,  Finish.]  1.  To 
treat  with  tenderness  and  affection;  to  nurture  with 
care  ;  to  protect  and  aid. 

We  were  gentle  anions  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her 
children.  1  Thcss.ii.l. 

2.  To  hold  dear ;  to  embrace  with  interest ;  to  indulge ; 
to  encourage  ;  to  foster ;  to  promote  ;  as,  to  cherish  re- 
ligious principle. 

To  r/ierish  virtue  and  humanity.  Bitrle. 

Syn. — To  nourish;  foster;  nurse;  nurture:  entertain f 
encourage;  comfort;  protect;  support.    See  Nurture. 
Gher'lsh-er  (cher'Tsh-er).  n.     One  who  cherishes. 

Tlic  clm-is/ier  of  my  flesh  and  blood.  Shak. 

Cher'ish-ment  (chSrlsh-meut),  n.  Encouragement  7 
comfort,     [(ff'.'^.l 

Ilich  bountj"  and  dear  ':7ierislnne7it.  Sjietiscr. 

Gher'mes  (ker'mez),  7t.     See  Kermes. 

Cher'0-grll  (k^r'o-grll),  ??.  [L.  choei-oyrylhis,  Gr. 
XOipoypvAAioc  ;  xotpos  a  youug  swine  -j-  ypi>AAos  a  pig.]" 
{Zool.)  See  Cony. 

Gher'0-kees'  (chgr'o-kez')?  "•  P^-!  •"'«?•  Cherokee. 
{Etlniol.)  An  Appalachian  tribe  of  Indians,  formerly 
inhabiting  the  region  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  They  are  now  mostly  settled  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  have  become  one  of  the  most  ciWlized 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Che-root'  (che-roof ;  277),  n.  [Tamil  sfiuruftn,  prop., 
a  roll.]  A  kind  of  cigar,  originally  brought  from  Ma- 
nilla, ill  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  now  often  made  of  infe- 
rior or  adulterated  tobacco. 

Gher'ry  (cher'ry),  ?;.  [OE.  cAery,  for  chert/s,  fr.  F. 
cerise  (cf.  AS.  ci/rs  clierry),  fr.  LL.  ceresia,  fr.  L.  cerasus 
cherry  tree,  Gr.  leepacro?.  perh.  fr.  K€pas  horn,  from  the 
hardness  of  tlie  wood.]  1.  {Bo(.)  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Primus  (which  also  iucludes  the  plum)  bearing  a 
fleshy  drupe  with  a  bony  stone  :  {a)  The  common  garden 
cherry  {Pniut/s  Cerasus),  of  which  several  luindred  vari- 
eties are  cultivated  for  the  fruit,  some  of  which  are,  the 
bigarreau,  blackheart,  black  Tartarian,  oxheart,  mo- 
relle  or  morello,  5Lay-duke  (corrupted  from  Medoc  in 
France),  {b)  The  wild  cherry  :  as.  Primus  serntwa  (wild 
black  cherry),  valued  for  its  tunber;  P.  Virgmiana- 
(choke  cherry),  an  American  shrub  which  bears  astrin- 
gent fruit ;  P.  avium  and  P.  Padus,  European  trees 
(bird  cherry)' 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  tree,  a  drupe  of  various 
colors  and  flavors. 

3.  Tlie  timber  of  the  cherry  tree,  esp.  of  the  black 
cherry,  used  in  cabinetmaking,  etc. 

4.  A  peculiar  shade  of  red,  like  that  of  a  cherry. 
Barbadoea  cherry.    See  under  Barbadoes.  —  Cherry  bird 

(Zool.),  an  American  bird;  the  cedar  bird:  — so  called 
from  its  fondness  for  cherries.  —  Cherry  bounce,  cherry 
brandy  and  sugar.  —  Cherry  brandy,  brandy  in  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped.  —  Cherry  laurel  i/>of.i,  aiL 
evergreen    shrub  (Prujuis  Lau>u-cn.is?iS)    common    in- 
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shrubberies,  the  poisonous  leaves  of  which  have  a  flavor 
like  that  of  Ditter  ahnonds.—  Cherry  pepper  ( Hot.  >,  a  spe- 
cies of  CapsicumiC.  cemsifonnr),  with  .siuull,  scarlet,  m- 
teiisely  piquant  cherry-shaped  fruit.  —  Cherry  pit.  Ut)  A 
chikl's  play,  iu  which  cherries  are  tlin>\ni  into  a  hole. 
>Shrif:.  {h)  A  cherry  stoue.  —  Cherry  rum.  rum  m  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped.  —  Cherry  Backer  (J<'w/.),tlie 
European  spotted tiycatcher(J/».';/('/iy/  -inso/a)  ;  —  called 
also  r/iprnj  chopper^  v/wrri/  snipe.  —Cherry  tree,  a  tree 
that  bears  cherries.  —  Ground,  cherry,  Winter  cherry,  bee 
Alkekengi. 

Cher'ry  (cher'ry),  a-  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color; 
ruddy  ;  blooniiug  ;  as,  a  ch>-rry  lip  ;  cherry  cheeks. 

Cher'so-nese  (ker'so-nes),  n.  [Gr.  xep(^o^^o■o5  ;  x^'p- 
o-o?  land  -f-  i-TJo-os  island.]  A  peninsula;  a  tract  of  hiud 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger  tract 
by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus  ;  as,  the  Cimbric  Cherso- 
jiese,  or  Jutland  ;  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  or  Crimea. 

Chert  (chert),  n.  [Ir.  ceart  stone,  perh.  akm  to  E. 
crnrj.l  {Min.)  An  impure,  massive,  flmtlike  quartz  or 
hornstone,  of  a  dull  color. 

Chert'y  {-y),  «.    Like  chert;  coataininfr  chert ;  flmty. 

Cher'ub  (cli6r'ub),  n.;pL  Cherubs  (-ubz) ;  but  tlie 
Hebrew  plural  CHERUBiai  (-u-bxni)  is  also  used.  [Hiib. 
keriib.^  1.  A  mysterious  composite  being,  the  winged 
footstool  and  chariot  of  the  Almighty,  described  iu  Eze- 
kiel  i.  and  x. 

I  knew  that  they  were  the  cherubim.     Ezek.  x.  20- 
He  rode  upon  a  chertih  and  did  fly.     Ps.  xviii.  10. 

2.  A  symbolical  winged  figure  of  unknown  form  used 
in  connection  with  the  mercy  seat  of  the  Jewish  Ark  and 
Temple.  Ex.  xxv.  18. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels,  variously  represented  in 
art.  In  European  pamting  the  cherubim  have  been 
shown  as  blue,  to  denote  knowledge,  as  distinguislied 
from  the  seraphim  (see  Seraph),  and  in  later  art  the 
cldldren's  heads  witli  wings  are  generally  called  chenibs. 

4.  A  beautiful  child  ;  —  so  called  because  artists  have 
representt'd  rlierubs  as  beautiful  childreu. 

0116-1111310  ('ditf-ru'blk),  |  a.   Of  or  pertainingto  cher- 
Che*ni'bic-al  (-bi-k«l),    J     ubs ;  augelic.    "  The  rhe- 

rnhiv\\oit:'  iVilfon. 

Cher'U-bim  (cher'ij-bTm),  71.  The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Cherub.     Cf.  Seeaphim. 

C^^  Cherubiiiis,  in  tlie  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 

is  an  incorrect  form,  made  by  adding  the  English  phnal 

termination  to  tlie  Hebrew  plural  cherubim  instead  of  to 

tlie  singular  chi-rnh. 

Cher'U-bln  (-bin),  a.  Cherubic ;  angelic.  \_Obs.'\  Shale. 

Cher'u-bln,  n.    A  cherub.    \_Obs.']  Drydm. 

Cher'Up  (chSr'up),  v.  i.     [Prob.  fr.  chirp.']     To  make 

a  short,  shrill,  cheerful  sound ;  to  chirp.     See  Chirrup. 

"  Chernping  birds."  Drayton. 

Cher'up,  r.  t.  To  excite  or  urge  on  by  making  a  short, 

ehriU,  cheerful  sound  ;  to  cherup  to.    See  Chirrup. 

He  clienips  brisk  his  ear-erectins  steed.  Cowper. 

Gher'ap,  n.  A  short,  sharp,  cheerful  noise  ;  a  chirp  ; 
a  chirrup  ;  as,  tlie  cherup  of  a  cricket. 

Cher'vU  (cher'vtl),  n.  [AS.  cerjille,  fr.  L.  caerefo- 
Hum,  chaerephyllumy  Gr.  x°-'-P^'i>^^^^^  '*  X^'^P^'  *"  rejoice 
-j~  ^vKKov  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Anthriscns  cere/olium), 
with  piunately  divided  aromatic  leaves,  of  which  several 
curled  varieties  are  used  iu  soups  and  salads. 
Ches  (ch6s),  pret.  of  Chese.     I0bs.'\  Chancer. 

Chese  (chez),  v.  t.    To  choose.     [Ww.]  Chaucer. 

Ghesl-ble  (chez't-Vl),  n.    See  Chasuble. 
GhesUp    (chbslip),    n.      iZool.)   The   wood   louse. 
[Proi:  £;/.'7.] 

Chess  (chgs),  n.  [OE.  ches,  F.  echecs,  prop.  pi.  of 
€chec  check.  See  ist  Check.]  A  game  played  on  a  chess- 
board, by  two  persona,  with  two  differently  colored  sets 
of  men,  sixteen  in  each  set.  Each  player  has  a  king,  a 
queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  two  castles  or  rooks, 
and  eight  pawns. 

Chess,  n.  (BoL)  A  species  of  brome  grass  {Bromus 
secolinus)  which  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  wheat  fields, 
and  is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  degenerate  or 
changed  wheat ;  it  bears  a  very  slight  resemblance  to 
oats,  and  if  reaped  and  ground  up  with  wheat,  so  as  to 
be  used  for  food,  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  effects  ;  — 
called  also  cfieal  and  WiUanrs  bromus.     {C  .*>.] 

1^^^  Other  species  of  brome  grass  are  called  vpriyht 
chess,  soft  chess,  etc. 

Chess'-ap'ple  (-Sp'p'l),  n.  The  wild  service  of  Eu- 
rope (Pyrus  iormituflis). 

Chess'board'    (-bord'),   n.      The   board   used   in   the 
pame  of  chess,  having  eight  rows  of  alternate  ligJit  and 
dark  s'|uan'?i,  eiglit  in  each  row.     See  Checkerboard. 
CT^P^  The  chessboard  and  the  checkerboard  are  alike. 
Ches'sel  (chSi's^I),  71.     The  wooden  mold  in  which 
chefse  is  prt■^}sed.  Simmonds. 

Chess'es  (-ez).  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  chassis  a  framework  of 
carpentry.]  (.!/(/.)  Tiie  platforms,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  planks  doweled  together,  for  the  flooring  of  a  tem- 
porary military  bridge.  Wilhctm. 

C:^^  A  singular,  chess,  is  sometimes  used.  "  Each  chess 
con.sifits  of  three  plank.s."  Farrow. 

Ches'sll  C-sM),  n.  [OE.  chesU,  AS.  ceosel  gravel.  Hand.] 
Gravid  or  jii-bblcg.  JIalliwell. 

Ohess'man  (cliSs'm.tn),  7j.  ,*  ;;/.  Chessmen  (-men).    A 

pii'fi-  iiMi'd  in  tlie  game  of  chi-ss. 

Ches'som  (-sum),  7*.  [Cf.  Chislev.]  Mellow  oarth ; 
mold.     [  Obs.'\  Baron. 

Chess'tree'  (-tre'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chassis  a  framework  of 
carpentry,  j  {Xant.)  A  piece  of  onk  bolted  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  wide  of  a  vohscI,  to  aid  in  drawing  down  and 
eecuring  tlio  clow  of  the  maiuKail. 

Ohes'sy'  COp'per  (she'ME'  kflp'jicr),  {Min.')  The 
minernl  azuritu,  found  in  fine  cryntallization  at  Chessy, 
near  LyonH  ;  —  called  al»o  chrssi/fifr. 

Chest  (cliBMt),  n.  [OK.  rhr.it,  rhisf,  AS.  cest,  cist,cys!, 
L.  cigta^  fr.  Or.  kiVttj.     Cf.  Cist,  Cistern.]     1.  A  large 
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box  of  wood,  or  other  material,  having,  like  a  trunk,  a 
lid,  but  no  covering  of  skin,  leather,  or  cloth. 

Heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  chest,        Jjryden. 

2.  A  coffin.     [0^5.] 
He  is  now  dead  and  nailed  in  his  cheste.        Chauce)-. 

3.  The  part  of  the  body  inclosed  by  the  lbs  and  breast- 
bone ;  the  thorax. 

4.  (Coot.)  A  case  in  which  certain  goods,  as  tea,  opium, 
etc.,  are  transported  ;  hence,  the  quantity  wliich  such  a 
case  contains. 

5.  {Mech.)  A  tight  receptacle  or  box,  usually  for  hold- 
ing gas,  steam,  liquids,  etc.  ;  as,  the  steam  chest  of  an 
engine  ;  the  wind  chest  of  an  organ. 

Bomb  cheat.  See  under  Bomb.  —  Chest  of  drawers,  a 
case  or  movable  frame  containuig  drawers. 

Chest  (chest),  r.  t.  ^imp.  &  p.  p.  Chested]  1.  To 
deposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 

2.  To  place  in  a  coffin.     [_Obs.'] 

He  dicth  and  is  cheated.     Gen.  1.  2i;  {Blading). 

Chest  (chestl.  n.  [AS.  ceast.'\  Strife;  contention; 
contioversy.     [Oi.v.]  P-  Plowman. 

Chest'ed,  o.  Haviug  (such)  a  chest;  — in  composi- 
tion; as,  broad-t7(f.s/(v7  ;  imrrow -chested. 

Ches'ter-llte  (ciie.s'ter-lit),  n.  [See  -lite.]  A  vari- 
ety of  feldspar  found  iu  crystals  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, Peiiusyivauia. 

Ghes'teyn  (chcs'tau),  n.    The  chestnut  tree.     lObs.'} 

Wilwe,  elm,  plane,  asscli,  bux,  chtste/rn.        C/iauccr. 

Chest'  ioun'der  (chest'  fouu'der).  {Far.)  A  rheu- 
matic atlection  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  fore  legs 
of  a  hi.>rsf>,  affecting  motion  and  respiration. 

ChesVnut  (ches'nut),  n.  [For  chesten-nut ;  OE.  ches- 
tein,  ch'.sltn,  vhtistein,  chestnut,  fr.  AS.  cisten  in  cisten- 
bei'uii  cliustnut  tree,  influenced  by  OF.  chastaigtie,  F. 
chdt'iiyne,  both  the  AS.  and  the  F.  words  coming  from 
L.  t-aalanea  a  chestnut,  Gr.  K6.<rra.vov,  fr.  Kaaiava,  a  city 
of  Puiitus,  where  cliestuut  trees  grew  in  abundance,  and 
whence  they  were  introduced  into  Europe.  Cf.  Casta- 
nets.] 1.  {Bot.)  The  edible  nut  of  a  forest  tree  (Ca5f(i«ert 
vesca)  of  Europe  and  America.  Commonly  two  or  more 
of  the  nuts  grow  in  a  prickly  bur. 

2.  The  tree  itself,  or  its  light,  coarse-graiued  timber, 
used  for  ornamental  work,  furniture,  etc. 

3.  A  bright  brown  color,  like  that  of  the  nut. 

4.  The  horse  chestnut  (often  so  used  in  England). 

5.  One  of  the  round,  or  oval,  horny  plates  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  legs  of  the  horse,  and  aUied  animals. 

6.  An  old  joke  or  story.     [Slang'] 
Chestnut  tree,  a  tree  that  bears  chestnuts. 
Ghest'nut,  «.     Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color;  as,  chestnut  curls. 

Che'tah  (che'ta),  n.     {Zo'ul.)  See  Cheetah. 

Chet'vert  (digt'vert),  m.  [Russ.  chctrcrte.]  A  meas- 
ure of  grain  equal  to  0.7218  of  an  huperial  quarter,  or 
5.ir>  Wiuclioster  bushels,     lllussia] 

Chev'a-chie'  (.'.bSv'a-she').  "■    See  Chivachie.   \_Obs.] 

Che'vage  (che'vSj).  n.     See  Chiefage.     lObs.] 

II  Che-val'  (she-val'),  «■  /  pi-  Chevaux  (-vo').  [F. 
See  Cavalcade.]     A  horse  ;  lience,  a  support  or  frame. 

Cheval  glasB,  a  mirror  swinging  in  a  frame,  and  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  full  length  tigure. 

II  Che-val'— de-frlse'  (-de-f  rez'),  n.  /  commonly  used  in 

the    pi.     CHEVAUX-DE-FPasE. 

[F. ;  cheval  horse  + 
Frise  Friesland,  where  it 
was  first  used.]  {Mil.)  A 
piece  of  timber  or  an  iron 
barrel  traversed  with  iron- 
pointed  spikes  or  spears, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  used 

to  defend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  cavalry,  etc. 
Obstructions  of  chain,  boom,  and  chei-aux-dc-frisc.   IF.  Irnno- 

Chev'a-ller'  (shev'A-ler'),  7!.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  caballarius. 
See  Cavalier.]  1.  A  horseman;  a  knight;  a  gallant 
young  man.     ^^  Mount,  chevaliers  ;  to  arms."  Shal:. 

2.  A  member  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood. 

Ij  Chevalier  d'lnduBtrle  (dSN'dus'tre'')  [F.],  one  who  lives 
by  prrsevering  fraud  :  a  inckpocket ;  a  sharper.  —  The 
Chevalier  St.  George  Uw/'/.  V//.v/. ),  James  Fiancis  Edward 
Stuart  (son  of  James  II.),  called  "the  Pretender."  — 
The  Young  Chevalier,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  son  of  the 
Chevalier  St.  George. 

II  Che-vaux'  (she-vo'),  n.  pi.    See  Cheval. 

Gheve  (chev),  v.  i.  [OF.  chevir.  See  Chievance.] 
To  come  to  an  issue  ;  to  turn  out ;  to  succeed  ;  as,  to 
chevc  well  in  an  enterprise.     [Prov.  or  Obs.]      Holland. 

II  Gheve-lure'  (ahev'-lur'),  n.     [F.,  liead  of  hair.]     A 
hairlike  envelope. 
The  luicleus  and  clierehire  of  a  nebulous  star.    Sir  W.  Tfirsclul. 

Chev'en  (chev'cn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chevanvr.  Cf.  Chaven- 
DER.]     {Zo'61.)  A  river  fish  j^  tlio  chub.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Chev'en-teln  (chSv'Sn-tan),  Ji.  A  variant  of  CiriEF- 
TAiN.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Chev'er-ll  (chev'er-Tl),  n.  [OF.  chevrcl,  F.  chevrran. 
kid,  dim.  of  chevre  goat,  fr.  L.  copra.  See  Caper,  v.  i.] 
Soft  leather  made  of  kid  skin.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  symbol 
of  flexibility.     \_Obs.] 

II.Tf  '«  ft  wit  of  c//ci'fri7,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to 
ail  ill  bn.ail.  Shak. 

Chev'er-U,  f .     Made  of  cheveril ;  pliant.     [Ohs."] 

A  'Ai'ivrj/conRCipncc  and  n  nearching  wit.    J)ni>iton. 

Chev'er-il-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  aa  jdiable  as  kid 
leathiT.     {Obs.]  Pp.  Montayu. 

II  Che-vet'  (Hh«-va'),  n.  [F.,  head  of  the  bed,  dim.  fr. 
c/(f/liead.  Sec  Chibp.]  {Arch.)  The  extreme  end  of  llie 
chanci'l  c)r  choir ;  properly,  tlic  round  or  polygonal  part. 

Chov'1-Ot  (ch5v'T-nt),  n.  1.  A  valuable  breed  of 
ninniitiiin  Khecp  in  Scotland,  which  takes  its  name  from 
tlu!  Cheviot  hills. 

2.  A  woolen  fabric,  for  men's  clothing. 


CHIASMUS 

Chev'l-sance  fshev'I-zans),  n.  [OF.  chevisance,  che- 
vissance,  fr.  chevir  to  come  to  an  end,  perform,  fr.  chef 
head,  end,  from  L.  caput  head.    .See  Chieve,  Chief.] 

1.  Achievement;  deed;  performance.     \_Obs.] 
Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisancc.         Sjtenscr. 

2.  A  bargain  ;  profit ;  gain.     [Obs.]    Piers  Plouman. 

3.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  {a)  A  making  of  contracts.  C*)  A 
bargain  or  contract ;  an  agreement  about  a  matter  in 
dispute,  such  as  a  debt ;  a  business  compact,  (c)  An 
unlawful  agreement  or  contract. 

CheV-rette'  (shev-r6t'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chevre  goat,  fr.  L. 
copra.  Cf.  Chevron.]  {3fil.)  A  machine  for  raising 
guns  or  mortars  into  tlieir  carriages. 

Ghev'ron  (shev'riin),  n.  [F.,  rafter,  chevron,  from 
chevre  goat,  OF.  chcne,  fr.  L.  capra 
she-goat.  See  Cheveril.]  1.  {Ifer.) 
Que  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries, 
consisting  of  two  broad  bauds  of  the 
width  of  the  bar,  issuing  respectively 
from  the  dexter  and  sinister  bases  of 
the  field  and  conjoined  at  its  center. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  distinguishing  mark , 
above  the  elbow,  on  the  sleeve  of  a  nou- 
commissioned  officer's  coat. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  zigzag  molding,  or  grcup  of  moldings, 
common     in     Norman 


Chevron  (//er.). 


arcliitecture. 

Chevron  bonea  {Anat.), 
The  V-shaped  subverte- 
bral  arches  which  in- 
close the  caudal  blood 
vessels  hi  some  animals. 

Chev'roned     (shSv'- 

riind),  ^.  o.       Having  a 
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One  form  ol  (Jheval-dt-friae. 


Chevron  {Arch.). 


chevron  ;  decorated  with  an  ornamental  figiure  of  a  zig- 
zag form. 

[A  garment]  whose  netliPr  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of 
watchet  eh ith  of  eilver,  chmrontd  all  over  with  lace.    B.  Jonson. 

Chev'ron-el  (shSv'run-el),  n.  {Her.)  A  bearing  like 
a  chevron,  but  of  oidy  half  its  width. 

Chev'ron-Wlse'  (-wiz').  adv.  {Her.)  In  the  manner 
of  a  chevron  ;  as,  the  field  may  be  divided  chcvronwise. 

Chev  ro-tain'  (sh6v'ro-tan'),  n.  [F.  chevrotin,  OF. 
chevrot  little  goat,  roe,  dim.  of  chevre  goat.  See  Chev- 
ron.] {Zool.)  A  small  ruminant  of  the  family  Tragu- 
lidA\  allied  to  the  musk  deer.  It  inhabits  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies.    See  Kanchil. 

Chev'y  (ch^v'j?),  v.  t.    See  Chivy,  v.  t.   iSlang,  Eng.] 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  among  the  casks  in  the 
Etorm  lur  ten  minutes.  London  limes. 

Chew  (chu),  V.  t.  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Che^-ed  (chud) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chewing.]  [AS.  ceuwaiu  akin  to  D.  kau- 
u-en,  G.  hmicn.  Cf.  Chaw,  Jaw.]  1.  To  bite  and  grind 
with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate. 

2.  To  ruminate  mentally ;  to  meditate  on. 

He  cluHS  revenge,  abjuring  his  offense.  Prior. 

To  chew  the  cud,  to  chew  the  food  over  agam,  as  a  cow  ; 
to  ruminate  ;  hence,  to  meditate. 

Every  beast  that  piirteth  the  hoof,  and  clcavcth  the  cleft  into 
two  claws,  and  chcueth  tin-  cud  among  the  beasts,  thut  ye  shall 
t.at.  Dcut.  xiv.  (*. 

Chew,  V.  i.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting  and 
grinding  with  the  teeth  ;  to  ruminate  ;  to  meditate. 

Old  pohticians  cheiv  on  wisdom  past.  Poiie. 

Chew,  n.  That  which  is  chewed;  that  which  is  luid 
ill  the  nunith  at  once ;  a  quid  ;  a  cud.     [Z.otf] 

CheWer  (-er),  7i.     One  who  chews. 

Chew'et  (-St),  n.   A  kind  of  meat  pie.    [Obs.] 

Che'winlC  (che'wTnk),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  An  Amer- 
iran  bird  {Pipilo  erythrophthalmus)  of  the  Finch 
family,  so  called  from  its  note  ;  —  called  also 
towhee     b  mi  ting     and 
ground  robin. 

Chey-ennes'  ( she- 
enz'),  n.  pi.  ;  .-iiny.  Chey- 
enne. {E/hnol.)  A  war- 
like tribe  of  Indians,  re- 
lated to  the  Blackfect, 
formerly  inhabiting  the 
region  of  Wyoming,  but 
now  mostly   on   reserva-  Chewink. 

tions  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory.   They  are  noted  for  their  horsemanship. 

Chl'an  (ki'au),  a.  [L.  Chi  us,  fr.  Chios  the  island 
Chios.  Gr.  Xios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chios,  an  island  in 
the  ^gean  Sea. 

Chlan  earth,  a  dense,  compact  kind  of  earth,  from  Chios, 
iiSfd  anciently  as  an  astringent  and  a  cosmetic.  —  Chlon 
turpentine,  a  fragrant,  almost  transparent  turpentine, 
obtained  from  the  Pistacia  Tercbinthus. 

Chi-a'ros-cn'rlSt  (ke-a''r5s-koo'rTst),  n.  A  painter 
who  cares  for  and  studies  light  and  shade  rather  than 
color. 

(I  Chla'ro-scu'ro  (kyii'ro-skoo'ro),_         >  n.  [It.,  clear 

II  Chl-a'ro-OS-CU'ro  (ke-ii'ro-5s-koo'rft),  )  dark.]  (a) 
The  aniingemcid  of  light  and  dark  parts  in  a  work  of 
art,  such  as  a  drawing  or  painting,  whether  in  mono- 
chrome or  in  color,  {b)  The  art  or  practice  of  so  ar- 
ranguig  the  light  and  dark  parts  as  to  produce  a  harmo- 
nious oflcct.     Cf.  Cl.AIR-OBSCUn. 

Ghl'asm  (ki'Sz'm),  )  n,      [NL.  cMasma,  fr.  Gr. 

II  Cht-as'ma  (Ut-rtz'mil),  I  xCaa^a  two  lines  i»laccd 
crosswisf,  fr.  xia^ta-  to  mark  with  a  x-1  {.\naf.)  X 
comnii.ssure  ;  especially,  the  optic  cnmmiH-surp.  or  crucial 
union  of  the  optic  nerves.  —  Chl-aS'mal  (kt-Jl/'mrrl),  a. 

II  Ghl-as'raUB  (-mils).  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  xi^Tf^"?  ^  Pon- 
cing crosswise,  fr.  xi6.^et.v.  See  CHIASM.]  {Phrf.)  Au 
inversion  of  the  order  of  words  or  phrases,  when  re- 
peated or  subsequently  referred  to  in  a  sentence  ;  thus, 

If  rVr  tf>  Moss  thy  Bons 

My  viiirr  or  hand*  deiiv. 

These  hatids  let  ueeful  dkill  forfloko, 

Tliin  voice  in  eilencu  die.  Dwight. 
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Ohl-as'to-Ute  (kt-Sa'tfi-Ht),  n.  \Gv.  X 
marki'il  Willi  ;i  \ -)  -HU'.  S(.*i^  Chiasm 
irom  the  ruaombliince  of  thu  cross 
■cryatala  to  bJie  Greek  letter  X' . 
variety  of  an<lalusite  ;  —  called  alao  imivL.. 
The  tesselated  appearance  of  a  cross  aeclioii  Cliiustolue. 
is  duo  to  the  syiumetrical  arraiigcmect  of  iinpuritiea  in 
the  crystal. 

Ohib'bal  frliTI.'br/l),  n.     {Bol.)  See  CiBOL. 

II  Chibouque' I  (cliT-book'),    n.      [F.   chibouque,   fr. 

CW-bOUk'  f       Turk.]      A  Turkiah    pipe,    usually 

witli  a  Tiiuutlipieco  of  amber,  a  tttoiii,  four  or  five  feet 
lung  and  not  pliant,  of  some  valuable  wood,  and  a  bowl 
of  baked  clay. 

II  OlUc  (sli?k),  n.     [F.]    Good  form  ;  stylp.     {.Shing'] 

llChl'ca  (cliu'kiV),  w.  [Sp.]  1.  A  red  coloring  matter, 
cxttacti'd  tniiii  the  lUgnonin  Chi'ca,  used  by  aome  tribes 
■of  Soutli  Auirriciin  Indians  to  stain  the  skin. 

2.  A  fi'rnn-iiti'il  Ijijuor  or  beer  made  in  South  America 
from  a  decorti.m  of  maize. 

3.  A  popidar  Moorisli,  Spanish,  and  South  American 
■dance,  said  to  be  tlie  original  of  the  fandango,  etc. 

Ghl-cane'  (sht-kan'),  71.  [F.,  prob.  earlier  meaning  a 
<Vspntt\  orig.  in  the  game  of  mall  (  F.  inuil)^  fr.  LGr. 
■r^vKaviov  tlie  game  of  mall,  fr.  I'ers.  duiuqiln  club  or 
bat;  or  possibly  ultimately  fr.  L.  riccvs  a  triHe.]  The 
use  of  artful  subterfuge,  designed  to  draw  away  atten- 
tion from  the  merits  of  a  case  or  question  ;  —  specifically 
applied  to  legal  proceedings  ;  trickery  ;  chicanery  ;  cavil- 
ing ;  sophistry.  Prior. 
To  shuffle  from  them  by  chican*;.  liurkc 

To  cut  short  th 
«oiiMciciice. 
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caryopliyllaceous  weeds,  especially  S/ellaria  vicjlia,  the 
seeds  au'l  riower  buds  of  whiclt  arc  a  lavorito  food  of 
small  birds. 

Chick'y  (chTk'j?),  n.  A  diicken  ;  —  used  as  a  dimin- 
utive or  [ift  name,  especially  in  calling  fowls. 

Chlc'O-ry  (cJiTk'S-rj?),  n.  [F.  vhU-nrh',  earlier  also 
cichurte,  L.  ni-ho/iam,  Ir.  Gr.  Kijiopay  Kivdpeia.  Cf.  Suc- 
couY,]  1.  (liof.)  A  branching  perennial  }iUiit((.'ic/wrium 
Intijbus)  witli  bright  blue  fiowers,  growing  wild  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America  ;  also  cidtivated  for  its  roots  and  as 
a  salad  plant;  succory;  wild  endive.     See  Kndive. 

2.  Tlie  root,  whi(rli  is  roasted  for  mixing  with  coiTee. 

Chide  (eliid),  V.  (.  limp.  Chid  (chid),  or  Chode  (cliod 
Ohs.) ;  p.  p.  Chidden  (cliTd'd'ii),  Chid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
•     ^  '"      -  ■  ■        •  ^         ^      '     To  le- 


Shak. 


Shak. 


icajte,  I  propound  it  fuirly  to  your  own 
JSiirkilei/. 


Chickadee. 


Ohl-cane',  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  chicaner.  See  Chicane,  h.] 
To  use  shifts,  cavils,  or  artifices.  Burke. 

Chl-can'er  (-Sr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ckicaneur.'}  One  wlio 
uses  chicanery.  Locke. 

Ohl-can'er-y  (-y),  n.  [F.  chicanerie.']  Mean  or  un- 
fair artifice  to  perplex  a  cause  and  obscure  the  truth  ; 
etratagem  ;  sharp  practice  ;  sophistry. 

Irritated  by  perpetual  chicanery.  llallnm. 

Syn.  — Trickery  ;  sophistry;  quibble;  stratagem. 
Chlc'co-ry  (fhTk'ko-rJ-),  n.     See  Chicory. 
Chlch  (chTch),  n. ;   pi.    Chiches   (-ez).      [F.    chiche, 
pots  c/iir/ie,  a  dwarf  pea,  from  L.  cicer  the  chick-pea.  1 
{Bot.)  The  chick-pea. 

[|  Ghl'cha  (che'cliA),  n.     [Sp.]    See  Chica. 

II  Chlche'vache'  (shesh'vash'),  n.    [F.  chiche  lean  -f 

vache  cow.]      A  fabulous  cow  of  enormous  size,  whose 

iood  was  patient  wives,  and  which  was  therefore  in  very 

lean  condition.  Chaucer. 

Chlch'Ung  (cJiTcli'lTng),       J  n.      [Chick  -\-  -ling.\ 

CUch'llng  vetch'  (v6ch'),  f      {Bot.)  A   leguminous 

;plant  {Lafhi/nis  sativus),  witli  broad 

flattened  seeds  which  are  sometimes 

used  for  food. 

Chick  (chTk),  V.  i.     [OE.  chykkijn, 

<f.  E.  chicke/i.']     To  sprout,  as  seed  in 

the  ground;  to  vegetate.      Chalmers. 

Chick,  n.     1.  A  chicken. 

2.  A  child  or  young  person ;  —  a 

term  of  endearment.  Shnk. 

Chlck'a-bld'dy  (-d-bTd'dj?),  n.    A 

chicken;  a  fowl ;  also,  a  trivial  term 

of  endearment  for  a  child. 

Chlck'a-dee'  (-a-de'), ».  {Znol.)  A 
small  bird,  the  blackcap  titmouse 
(Pants  a/ricapiUus),  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  —  named  from  its  note. 

Chlck'a-ree'   (-a-reO,  n.    (Zodl.)  The  American  red 
squirrel   (Sciiirus  I{udso7iius)  \  —  so 
■called  from  its  cry. 

Chlck'a-saws  (chTk'a-saz),  n.  pL  ; 
^iiig.  Chickasaw.  {Efhno/.)  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  (Southern  Ap- 
palachian) allied  to  the  Choctaws.  They 
formerly  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  now  live 
in  the  Indian  Trritory. 

Chlck'en  (clnk'en),  n.  [AS.  cicni, 
•cycen^  dim.  of  coc  cock ;  akin  to  LG. 
kiken,  ki'ikcn.,  D.  kieken, 
Jciiike?!,  G.  kiichlein.  See 
■Cock  the  animal.]  1.  A 
young  bird  or  fowl,  esp. 
a  young  barnyard  fowl. 

2.  A  young  person ;  a 
•child ;  esp.  a  young  wom- 
an ;  a  maiden.  "  Stella 
is  uo  chicken.''''  Swift. 
Chicken  cholera,  a  con- 
tagious disease  of  fowls ; 
—  80  called  because  first 
studied  during  the  prev- 
alence of  a  cholera  epi- 
demic in  France.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  true  cholera. 

Chlck'en-breast'ed  (-brest'ed),  a.  Having  a  narrow, 
projecting  chest,  caused  by  forward  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  cohnnn. 

Chlck'en-hearVea  (-hart'ed),  a.  Timid;  fearful- 
■cowardly.  Buni/an 

Chlck'en  pox'  (pSks')-  {Mol.)  A  mild,  ernptivedisl 
•ease,  generally  att.icking  children  only;  varicella 

Chlck'ling  (chlk'lTng),  «.  IChick -j- -ling.l  A  small 
chirk  or  eliicken. 

Chlck'-pea'  (-pe'),  n.  [See  Chich.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
leguminous  plant  {Cicer  anetinj/m)  oi  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Europe  ;  tlie  chich  ;  the  dwarf  pea ;  the  gram. 

2.  Its  nutritiou.s  seed,  used  in  cookery,  and  especially, 
when  loastfd  (parched  pulse),  as  food  for  travelers  in 
the  East. Til  drscrts. 

Chlck'weed'  (-wedO,  n.     (Bot.)  The  name  of  several 
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Chickaree. 


Chiding.]     [AS.  cldan;  of  unknown  origin.]     1. 
buko  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  scold  ;  to  lind  fault  with. 
Upbruiilcd.  c.hi'l,  mid  rated  ut. 
2.  Fig.  :  To  bo  noisy  about ;  to  chafe  against. 
TJie  sea  that  c/iitlt:*  tlie  buiikh  uf  Kii;,'luiid. 
To  chide  hither,  chide  from,  or  chide  away,  to  cause  to 
come,  or  to  drive  away,  by  scolding  or  reproof. 

Syn,  — To  blame;  rebuke;  reprove;  scold;  censure; 
reproach  ;  reprehend  ;  reprimand. 

Chide,  V.  i.  1.  To  utter  words  of  disapprobation  and 
displeaiiure  ;  to  find  fault ;  to  contend  angrily. 

Wherefore  the  people  did  c/iidt-  witli  Musus.    A"x.  xvii.  2. 
2.  To  make  a  clamorous  noise  ;  to  chafe. 

Aa  duth  u  rock  against  the  chidiH'j  flood.  Shak. 

Chide,  11.     [AS.  cid.l    A  continuous  uoise  or  murmur. 
The  chidti  uf  streams.  TItomson, 

Chld'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  chides  or  quarrels.     Shak. 
Chid'er-ess,  n.    Sho  who  eludes.     [06.?.] 
Chide'ster  (chid'ster),  n.     IChide  -f  -ster.]   A  female 
scold.     [Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

Chld'lng-ly  (chl'dlng-ly),  adv.  In  a  eluding  or  re- 
proving manner. 

Chief  (chef),  71.  [OE.  chief,  chef,  OF.  chief,  F.  chef, 
fr.  L.  caput  head,  possibly  akin  to  E.  head.  Cf.  Cap- 
tain, Chapter.]  1.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  body  of 
men;  a  commander,  as  of  an  army  ;  a  head  man,  as  of  a 
tribe,  clan,  or  fanuly ;  a  person  in  authority,  who  directs 
the  work  of  others ;  the  principal  actor  or  agent. 

2.  The  principal  part ;  the  most  valuable  portion. 
Tha  r/iir/ot  the  things  wliich  should  have  been  utterlv  de- 
stroyed. 1  Sam.  XV.  21. 

3.  (Ifer.)   The  upper  third  part  of  the  field.    It  is 

supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  dexter,  

sinister,  and  middle  chiefs.  '^~~'  ~ 

In  chief,  (a)  At  the  head  ;  as,  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  (b)  (Eufj.  Law)  From 
the  king,  or  sovereign ;  as,  tenure  in 
chiej.,  tenure  directly  from  the  king. 

Syn. ~ Chieftain  ;  captain;  general- 
commander;  leader;   head;  principal- 
sachem  ;     sagamore  ;     sheik.  —  Chief, 
Chieftain,  Commander,  Leader.  These 
words  fluctuate  somewhat  in  th.ir  mean- 
ing   according    to    liniiiiiMt. in. ■.->-,     but 
agree  m  the  gentTal   id.;i  ,.t  rule  and  authority, 
term  vhwj  13  now  more  u.sually  applied  to  one  who  is  a 
hoaa  man,  leader,  or  commander  in  civil  or  military  af- 
tairs,  or  holds  a  hereditary  or  acquired  rank  in  a  tribe  or 
A ''^H  '■  '1-'  ?'^^  ^^"/-^ ^^  V^^^^'^  '-  *^''«  *■''"■'■/  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
A  rfuritnin  is  tlic  .iii.'f  of  a  clan  Or  tribe,  or  a  mihtary 
h'ad.'r      A  riuinmnntrr  .lirects  the  movements  of  or  has 
omtrui  oy.T  :i  i>n<|y  nf  im-n,  as'a  military  or  naval  force. 
Aieaaa-  ly.  one  wliom  men  iollow.  as  in  a  political  party, 
a  legislative  body,  a  military  or  scientific  expedition,  etc., 
one  who  takes  the  command  and  gives  direction  in  par- 
ticular enterprises. 

Chief,  a.      1.    Highest  in  office  or  rank  ;  principal ; 

on  -  <^'«'^/ rulers."  John  xii.  42. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent  in  any  quality  or  action  ; 
moat  distinguished  ;  having  most  influence  ;  taking  the 
lead;  most  important;  as,  the  chief  to^ic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  the  chief  interest  of  man. 

3.  Very  intimate,  near,  or  close.     [O&5.] 

A  whisperer  separateth  '■/,;>/■  friends.    Prov.  xvi.  28. 
Syn.  — Principal ;    head;  leading;  main;  paramount; 
supreitu*  ;  prime  ;  vital ;  especial ;   great ;   grand  ;  emi- 
nent ;  nui^ter. 

Chief 'age  (-aj),  n.  [OF.  chevage,  fr.  chief  head.  See 
Chief.]  A  tribute  by  th.Miead  ;  a  capit.ation  tax.  [Writ- 
ten also  rhcv'ujc  au.l  rhivuqe.']     [Obs.'\ 

Chief'  bar'on  (bftrTm):  i^Eng.  Law)  The  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Chlef'est,  a.  [Superb  of  Chief.]  Firstor  foremost ; 
cluef;  principal.     [Archaicl      "Our  chiefest  courtier." 

Shak. 
The  cJiie/est  among  ten  thousand.      Canticles  v.  10. 


a  Chief  (//tr.). 
The 


Chief  hare'  (hSr').  (Zo^/.)  AsmaU  rodent  (Lagomi/s 
princeps)  inhabiting 
the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ; 
—  also  called  crying 
hare,  calling  hare, 
cony,  American  pika , 
and  little  chief  hare. 

t^W^  It  is  not  a  true 
hare  or  rabbit,  but 
belongs  to  the  curi- 
ous family  Lugoinij- 
id:r. 

Chief  Jus'tlce  (jus'tTs). 
principal  judge,  of  a  court. 

Lord  Chief  JuBtice  of  England,  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  highest  judicial  otficer  of  the  realm  is  the  Lord  Higlt 
Chancellor.  —  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding judee  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  and  highest  judicial 
othcer  of  the  republic. 

Chief- jus 'tice-shlp,  n.     The  office  of  chief  justice. 

.Tay  stlected  the  chirf'-JuslicLship  a3  most  in  accordance  with 
hia  tastes.  The  Centtiry. 

Chiefless  (chef'Ies),  a.    'Without  a  chief  or  leader. 


Chief  Hare. 
The  presiding  justice,  or 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   flp,    Clrn ;     pity;     food,   fo^otj     out,    oil;     chair  j 
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Chiefly  fchef'iy),  adv.  I.  In  the  first  place  ;  prlnci- 
pally;  pn-i-minently  ;  above  all ;  especially. 

Scurch  throuL'li  tliiH((ur.K'ii  1  leave-  uiiKfurched  no  nook  t 
l.ut  cliicjtf/  whcru  those  two  luir  crtuturcb  lodyu,         Milton. 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly. 

Thohc  imrtH  of  the  kin-dom  wlicre  the  . .  .  estates  of  the  dls- 
ncyAftBrhujlf/lay.  si^^jj-^^ 

Chiefrle  (chefrj?),  n.  A  email  rent  paid  to  the  lord 
paramuunt.     [Obs.\  Swift. 

Chieftain  (-tlnj,  n.  [OE.  cheftnyn,  chevetayn,  OF. 
cheretatn,  V.  captUnne,  LL.  capitanua,  fr.  L.  caput  head. 
Cf.  Capiain,  and  see  Chief.]  A  captain,  leader,  or  com- 
mander ;  a  cliief  ;  the  head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  chin. 

Syn,  —  Cliief  ;  commander ;  leader ;  head.    See  Chief. 

Chief taln-cy  (-^5),  )  n.     The  rank,  dignity,  or  office 

Chlel'tain  ship,       |     of  a  chieftain. 

Chier'te  (chei'te},  n.     [OF.  chcrtc.    See  CHAniTY.] 

Xt'l  '^^■'"''''"  regard.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer, 

GhieVance  (chev'ans),  n.  [OF.  chevance  jiroperty, 
cfpiiv.  to  chtiisance,  fr.  chcvir  to  accomplish.  See  Ciiev- 
isANCE.]  An  unlawful  bargain  ;  traffic  In  which  money 
is  extorted  as  discount.     [06.v.]  Bacon. 

Chleve  (chev),  v.  i.     See  Cheve,  r.  i.     \_Obs.'] 

Chilf -chaff  (chlf'chJif),  n.  [So  called  from  its  note.] 
{ZoVil.)  A  species  of  European  warbler  (Sylvia  hippo- 
lais) ;  —  calli-d  also  rhip-chajt,  and  peffyrh/ips. 

Chif  io-nier'  (sblffo-nrrO./ie;/*.  Chli'fo-nl6re'(.nySrO, 
n.  [F.  ehi^fonnier,  fi-in.  ehij/h/mirre,  fr.  chijj'on  rag,  fr. 
chijje  a  rag,  (jimsy  cloth.]  1.  Ono  who  gathers  rags 
and  odds  and  ends ;  a  ragpicker. 

2.  A  receptacle  for  rags  or  shreds. 

3.  A  movable  and  ornamental  closet  or  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  slielves  or  drawers.  G,  EUot. 

II  Ghl'gnoa  (shTn'yCn;  ¥.  she'nyoN'),  n.     [F.,  prop. 

equiv.  to  chamon  link,  fr.  chaine  a  chain,  fr.  L.  catena. 

Cf.  Chain.]   A  knot,  boss,  or  mass  of  hair,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, worn  by  a  woman  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

A  curl  that  liad  strayed  itum  her  r/,ignori.  //.  JanicM. 
Chlg'oe  {chTg'fi),  I  n.  [Cf.  F.  chifpte,  perh.  fr.  Cata- 
Chig're  (-er),         )      Ian  chic  small,  Sp.  chico ;  or  of 

Peruvian  origin.]     (Zo'Ol.)  A 

species  of  flea  (Pulex  pene^ 

trans),  common  in  the  West 

Indies    and    South   America, 

which  often  attacks  tlie  feet 

or  any  exposed  part  of  the 

human  body,  and  burrowing 

beneath    the    skin    produces 

great    irritation.     WJien   the 

female  is  allowed  to  remain 

and  breed,  troublesome  sores 

result,  which  are  sometimes 

diiiigi'TOus.     See    Jigger. 

[Written  also  chegre,  chegoe, 

vhi'jiir,  chigger.  Jigger.^ 

i;3r"_  The  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  cer- 
tain mites  or  ticks  having  similar  habits. 

II  Chi-ka'ra  (che-kii'ra),  n.  [HindJ  (Zool.)  {a)  The 
goat  antelope  {Tragop.s  Bcmettii)  of  India,  (b)  The  In- 
dian four-horned  antelope  (Tctravcros  tn/adricoiiiis). 

ChU'blaln'  (chTl'blan'),  Jt.  [Chill  4-  blain.1  A  blain, 
sore,  or  inflammatory  swelling,  produced  by  exposure  of 
the  feet  or  hands  to  cold,  and  attended  by  itching,  pain, 
and  sometimes  ulceration. 

Chil'blain'.    v.  t.     To  produce  cliilblains  upon. 

Child  (child),  n. ;  pi.  Children  (chil'drgn).  [AS. 
did,  1)1.  cildni :  cf.  Goth,  kilpei  womb,  in-kilpd  with 
child.]  1.  A  son  or  a  daughter;  a  male  or  female  de- 
scendant, in  the  first  degree ;  the  inuuediate  progeny  of 
human  parents  ;— in  law,  legitimate  offspring.  Used 
also  of  animals  and  plants. 

2.  A  descendant,  however  remote  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the 
plural ;  as,  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  children  of  Edom. 

3.  One  who,  by  character  or  practice,  shows  signs  of 
relationship  to,  or  of  the  influenoe  of,  anotlier ;  one  closelv 
connected  with  a  pl.ace,  occupation,  character,  etc.  ;  as", 
a  chdd  of  God  ;  a  child  of  the  devil ;  a  child  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  ac/ziWof  toil;  ac/n'W  of  the  people. 

4.  A  noble  youth.     See  Childe.     [Obs.1         Chancer. 

5.  A  young  person  of  either  sex,  esp.  one  between  in- 
fancy and  youth  ;  hence,  one  who  exhibits  the  character- 
istics of  a  very  young  person,  as  innocence,  obedience, 
trustfulness,  limited  understanding,  etc. 

When  I  va&acfiild,  IspaJceasn  rhild.  I  understood  as  a '■//iW. 
^  *.??."?"*  fs  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man.  I  put  rtvsy 
Cliildish  things.  i  Cor.  xiii.  II. 

6.  A  female  infant.    [Obs.} 
A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?  .'^hak. 

To  he  with  child,  to  be  pregnant.  —  Child's  play,  light 
work  ;  a  trifling  contest. 

Child,  r.  ?".  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Childed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Childixg.]     To  give  birth  ;  to  produce  young. 

This  queen  Gcnissa  cliil'linrr  died.  TTamer. 

It  chanced  witliin  two  days  they  c/n7(/e(/ both.  Latimer. 

ChUd'bear  ing  (-bar'Tng),  n.  The  act  of  producing  or 
bringing  forth  children;  parturition.    Milton.     Addison. 

Child1)ed'  (-bed'),  t-  The  state  of  a  woman  bringing 
forth  a  child,  or  being  in  labor  ;  parturition. 

ChlldO)lrth^  (-berth'),  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a 
child;  travail;  labor.  Jer.  Tavlor. 

Child'crow'lng  (-kro'Tng),  7?.  (Med.)  The  crowing 
noise  made  by  children  atlected  with  spasm  of  the 
laryncreal  muscles ;  false  croup. 

Childe  (child),  n.  A  cognomen  formerly  prefixed  to 
his  name  by  the  oldest  son,  until  he  succeeded  to  his 
ancpstral  titles,  or  was  knighted  ;  as.  Childe  Roland. 

Child'ed  (cbnd'5d),  a.  Furnished  with  a  child.  [Oftj.] 

Chil'der-mas  day'  (chTl'der-raffs  da').  [AS.  cilda- 
nui.'^se-d,'pg :  cild  child  -f  m:e.'!.se mass -f  dseg  day.]  (Eccl.) 
A  day  (December  2S)  observed  by  mass'  or  festival  in 
commemoration  of  the  children  sla'in  by  Herod  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  —called  also  Lfoly  Innocents^  Day. 


Chifioe  or  Jigger, 
nmch  cnhtrgc-d.  ' 
a  Adult  female 
as  removed  from 
a  human  foot ; 
uat.  size. 
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CbildllOOd  (chnd'hdSd),  n.  [AS.  cildhad;  did  child 
-f  -/lud.  I5ee  Chu-d,  and  -hood."]  1.  The  state  of  being 
a  cjiild ;  the  time  in  which  persons  are  children ;  the 
condition  or  time  from  infancy  to  pubertj'. 

I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood.  1  Sam.  xii.  2. 

2-  Children,  taken  collective  y.     IB-} 

The  well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.     Sir  IP.  Scott. 

3.  The  commencement ;  the  5rst  period. 

The  chUdhood  ol  our  joy.  ShaK. 

Second  childhood,  the  state  of  jeing  feeble  and  incapable 
from  old  age. 

Child'ing  (chUd'Tng),  a.  [See  Child,  v.  i.]  Bearing 
children;  (F/^.)  productive  ;  fruitful,     [/i.]  iihak. 

Cblld'iSh,  a.  1.  Of,  pertainmg  to,  befitting,  or  resem- 
bling, a  child.     "  Childish  imioceuce."  Macaulay. 

2.  Puerile ;  trifling  ;  weak. 

Rethinks  that  simplicity  in  her  countenance  ifl  rather  W/iW- 
ish  than  innocent.  Addu^on. 

[J^*^  Childish,  as  applied  to  persons  who  are  grown  up, 
is  in  a  disparaging  sense ;  as,  a  childish  temper. 

Chlld'ish-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  child ;  in  a 
trifling  way  ;  in  a  weak  or  foolish  manner. 

CMld'lsh-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  child- 
ifih  ;  i^iijiph(.ity  ;  harmlessness  ;  weakness  of  intellect. 

Child'less.  '!•     Destitute  of  children  or  oflspring. 

Chlldless-aess,  ».     The  state  of  being  childless. 

Childlike'  (-ItkO,  «.  Resembling  a  child,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  children  ;  becoming  a  child ;  meek ; 
eubmissive  ;  dutiful.     "  Childlike  obedience."    Hooker. 

r^^  Childlike,  as  applied  to  persons  grown  up,  is  com- 
monly in  a  good  sense ;  as,  childlike  grace  or  simplicity  ; 
childlike  modesty. 

Ohlldly.  (I.  Having  the  character  of  a  child ;  belong- 
inc,  or  appropriate,  to  a  child.  Goner. 

Chlld'ly.  (idr.     Like  a  child.  3frs.  Brouning. 

Chlld'ness,  n.  The  manner  characteristic  of  a  child. 
[0^.c  ]     "  \':n-\\n^  childness.''^  Shak. 

Chu'dren  (>  IiTl'drgn),  n.; pi.  of  Child. 

ChUd'shlp.  n.     The  state  or  relation  of  being  a  child. 

Chll'l  tcliTl'I),  n.  [Sp.  chili,  chile.']  A  kind  of  red 
pepper.     See  Capsicum.     [Written  also  rfti7/i  and  r/';7f.] 

Gbill-ad  (kll'i-5d).  n.  [Gr.  x^^fis.  -aSos,  fr.  xa.iot 
a  tliousand.]  A  thousand;  the  aggregate  of  a  thousand 
things  ;  especially,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  world,  then  in  the  seventh  chiliaJ,  will  be  assumed  up 
unto  God.  Sir  T.  Mo.c. 

Chll'l-a-gon  (kTl'T-a-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  x'Ataywi-os  ;  x^'Atot 
a  thousand  -f  ■yuji-ta  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
angles  and  sides.  Barloic. 

Ohll'1-a-he'dron  (-he'drSn),  n.  [Gr.  xi'Aioi  a  thousand 
4-  e5pa  base,  fr.  e^eo-flai  to  sit.}  A  figure  bounded  by  a 
thousand  plane  surfaces.     [Spelt  also  chiliaedron.'] 

OhJl'l-an  (chil'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chili.  — 
n.     A  native  or  citizen  of  Chili. 

Chll'l-an  (kll'T-on),  Chil'1-arch' (-arkO,  n.   [Gr.xtAt- 

apXTT,  \t\iap\o^ ;  \i\ioL  a  thousand  -{-  dpyos  leader,  dp\eLV 
to  lead.]     The  commander  or  cliief  of  a  thousand  men. 

ChU'f-arch'y  (-y),  n.  [Gr.  x'^iapxia.]  A  body  con- 
eisting  of  a  thriusand  men.  Milford. 

Chlll-asm  (kTl'T-5zm),  n.  [Gr.  xiAiatr/xds,  fr.  xiAias. 
See  Chiliad.]     1.  The  millennium. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  during  the  millennium. 

Chlll-ast  (-Sst),  n.  [Gr.  x'A'oo't^?-  See  Chiliasm.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  reign 
on  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millenariun. 

ChU'l-as'tlc  (-Ss'tTk),  a.  Millenarian.  "The  obstruc- 
tion ottered  by  the  vhiltasdc  errors."      ./.  ,4.  Alexunder. 

Ohlll  (chTl),  n.  [AS.  cele,  cyte,  from  the  same  root 
OS  celan,  cahtn,  to  be  cold  ;  akin  to  D.  kil  cold,  coldness, 
Sw.  kyla  to  chill,  and  E.  cool.     See  Cold,  and  cf.  Cool.] 

X.  A  moderate  but  disagreeable  degree  of  cold  ;  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  coolness,  accompanied  with  shiver- 
ing.    "[A]  wintry  rAjV/."  W,  Irving. 

2.  {Med.)  A  sensation  of  cold  attended  with  convul- 
elve  shaking  of  the  body,  pinched  face,  pale  skin,  and 
blue  lips,  caused  by  undue  cooling  of  the  body  or  by 
nervous  excitement,  or  forming  the  precursor  of  some 
constitutional  tlisturbance,  as  of  a  fever. 

3.  A  check  to  entlnisiasm  or  warmth  of  feeling  ;  dis- 
couragement ;  a5,  a  chill  comes  over  an  assembly. 

4.  An  iron  mold  or  portion  of  a  mold,  serving  to  cool 
rapidly,  and  so  to  harden,  the  surface  of  molten  iron 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  Raymond. 

B.  The  hardened  part  of  a  casting,  as  the  treat!  of  a 
car  wheel.  Knight. 

Chills  and  fever,  fever  and  ague. 

Chill,  a.  1.  Moderately  cold  ;  tending  to  cause  shiv- 
ering ;  cliilly ;  raw. 

Noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapors  rhiU.         Milton. 

2.  A  ffectcd  by  cold.     "  My  veins  are  chill. ^^         Shak. 

3.  Characterized  by  coolness  of  manner,  feeling,  etc. ; 
lacking  enthusiasm  or  warmth  ;  formal ;  distant ;  a&,  a 
chill  rtreption. 

4.  DiMCOur-iging ;  depressing;  dispiriting. 

Chill,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chilled  (cbTld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Vl.  71.  CmLLiso.]  1.  To  strike  with  a  chill;  to  make 
chilly  ;  to  cause  to  shiver  ;  to  affect  with  cold. 

Wlien  winter  chillrd  the  day.  fioldnmith. 

2.  To  check  enthusiasm  or  warmth  of  feeling  of ;  to 
depress;  to  diRcourage. 

Every  thonyht  on  God  chifla  the  gnyety  of  hS»  ppirite.  Hoorrt. 

3.  {Metnl.)  To  produce,  by  sudden  cooling,  a  change 
of  cryntallization  at  or  near  the  surface  of,  so  as  to  in- 
crcnAe  the  hardness  ;  —  said  of  cast  iron. 

Chill,  V.  i.  {Mrftil.)  To  become  surface-hardened  by 
eudden  cooling  while  solidifying;  a«,  some  kinds  of  cast 
iron  rhill  to  a  greater  depth  than  others. 

Chilled  (child),  (t.  1.  Hanlened  on  the  surface  or 
edge  by  ctiilling  ;  as,  chilled  iron  ;  a  chilled  wheel. 


2.  (Paint.)  Having  that  cloudiness  or  dimness  of  sur- 
face that  is  called  '■'blooming.'''' 

Chilli  (rhil'lT),  n.     See  Chill 

Chlll'1-ness  (chTKT-n6s),  n.  1.  A  state  or  sensation 
of  being  chilly  ;  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  coldness. 

2.  A  moderate  degree  of  coldness;  disagreeable  cold- 
ness or  rawness;  as,  the  chilliness  of  the  au. 

3.  Formality  ;  lack  of  warmth. 

Chlll'lng  (chil'Tug),  a.  Making  chilly  or  cold  ;  de- 
pressing;  discouraging;  cold:  distant;  as,  a  chilling 
breeze  ;  a  chilling  manner.  — Chill'ing-ly,  adv. 

Chill'liess,  w.     Coolness ;  coldness  ;  a  chill. 

Death  is  the  chi/lness  that  precedes  the  dawn.    LonaMlou: 

Chlll'y  (->')i  f^'  Moderately  cold  ;  cold  and  raw  or 
damp  so  as  to  cause  sliivering  ;  causing  or  feeling  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  cold,  or  a  shivering. 

Ghllog-nath  (kT'lGg-nSth),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  myriapod 
of  tlie  order  Chilognatha. 

[|  Chi-log'na-tha  (kt-log'na-tha),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

XeiAos    lip  +  vi'a(?05 


One  of  the  ChilogTiathn  f  I'oh/desmua 
er;/lhroj>!itj'/-<).    X;tt.  size. 


■  yi'ab 

jaw.]  (Zo'61.)  One 
of  the  two  principal 
orders  of  myria- 
pods.  They  have 
numerous  seg- 
ments, each  bearing 
two  pairs  of  small, 
slender  legs,  whicli  are  attached  ventrally,  near  together. 

Chi-lO'ma  (kt-lo'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^iAcujita  lip, 
fr.  x^'-^os  lip-  S^^  -OMA.]  {Zo'al.)  The  tumid  upper 
lip  of  certain  mammals,  as  of  a  camel. 

Chllo-pod  (ki'li-pOd),  n.  (Zoul.)  A  myriapod  of  the 
order  Chilopoda. 

11  Chl-lop'0-da  (kt-l5p'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xeiAo? 
lip    +    -po-  ^  ^ 


One  of  the  Chilopoda  (Ij(Ao&i!«  American'm). 
Nat.  eize. 

elongated  legs  attached  laterally  to  each  segment ;  well 
developed  jaws  ;  and  a  pair  of  thoracic  legs  converted 
into  poison  fan^'S.  They  are  insectivorous,  very  active, 
and  some  species  grow  to  the  length  of  a  foot. 

I!  Chl-los'tO-ma  (kt-lSs'tS-ma),  \n.jd.    [NL.,  fr. 

II  Chl-lo-Stom'a-ta  (ki'lo-st6m'a-ta\  j      Gr.  x<^os  hp 

-"I-  0"TOjU,(I,  CTTd/.ia70?,     mouth.]  (Zool.)  nt-i      j.^ 

An  extensive  suborder  of  marine  Bryo-   \-r^!".'."i  .*^ 

zoa,    mostly    with    calcareous  shells.    |.(^'^|J*  "*" '' 

They  have  a  movable  lip  and  a  lid  to        — '■'"  ' 

close  the  aperture  of  the  cells,     [Also 

written  Cheilosto^nato.l 
Chllo-stom'a-tous      (ki'lo-stSm'a- 

tus),  a.     {Zool.)  Of  or   pertaimng  to 

the  Chilostoma. 
Ghil'tem     Hun'dreds     (chTl'tern 

huuMrPdz).    [AS.  r?7^-m  theChiltern, 

high  hills  in  Buckinghamshire,  perh.  fr. 

ceald  cold  +  en;,  lent,  place.]    A  tract 

of  croxvn  laud^n  Buckinghamshire  .and  One  of  the  Chiloe- 

tnuia  (  Eschnn'na 
i-arinhil's),  much 
enlarired.  a  One 
of  the  Avictila- 
ria  ;  c  ZocDciiini  ; 
6  Aperture  clnsed 
by  lid  ;  o  Ovicell 
or  Oojcium. 


Oxfordshire,  Encland,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  nominal  office  of  steward. 
As  members  of  Parliament  cannot  re- 
sign, wlien  they  wish  to  go  out  they 
accept  this  stewardship,  which  legally 
vacates  their  seats. 

II  Chl-m£B'ra(kr-me'ra),  n.   [NL.  See 
Chimera.]    {Zool.)  A  cartilaginous  fish  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  order  Holocephali.     The  teeth  are 
/[      few  and  large.   The  head  is  fur- 
//A     nished    with  appendages,   and 
t  n/A   the  tail  terminates  in  a  point. 


mxra  CoHiCi  of  CaUfornia.  /Claspers. 


Chl-mae'rold  (kT-me'roid),  a.  [CA/nwcra  -f  •oid.'] 
{Zo'nl.)  Related  to,  or  like,  the  chimarii. 

llChl-man'gO{Hhe-nian'go),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.) 
A  South  American  carrion  buzzard  {Milvago  chimango). 
See  Caracara. 

Ghlmb  (chim),  n.  [AS.  en?),  in  cimstan  base  of  a  pil- 
lar ;  akin  to  D.  kim,  f.,  Sw.  kitn,  masc,  G.  kimmr,  f.] 
The  edge  of  a  cask,  etc. ;  a  chine.  See  Chine,  «.,  3. 
[Written  also<*A/mf.] 

Ghlmb,  V.  i.     Chime.     [0&.!.]  Chancer. 

Chime  (chim),  n.    [See  CinMB.]    See  Chine,  n.,  3. 

Chime  (chim),  n.  [OE.  chimbe,  prop.,  cymbal,  OF. 
cymbe,  c}/inhlr,  in  a  dialectic  form,  cht/ntbe,  F.  cymbate, 
L.  ri/}nhfilum,ir.  Gt.  KviJifiaXov.  See  Cymbal.]  'l.  The 
harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  of  musical  instruments. 

InetrumcntB  that  made  mcIodioiiH  chiuir.         Mi/ton. 

2.  A  set  of  bellsnuisically  ttmedtoeach  other;  specif., 
in  the  /*/.,  the  music  performed  on  auch  a  set  of  bells  by 
hand,  or  produced  by  mechanism  to  accompany  thestrik- 
ing  of  the  hours  or  their  divisions. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnii:Iit.  Shnk. 

3.  Pleasing  correspondence  of  proportion,  relation,  or 
sound.     "  Chimcx  of  verse."  Cowley. 

Chime.  V.  1.  [itup.  &  p.  p.  CniMEn  (chlmd) :  p.  pr.  A 
r/;.  7J.  Chiming.]  [See  Chime,  ;i.]  1.  To  sound  in  hanno- 
nii)us  accord,  as  bells. 


2.  To  be  in  harmony ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  harmo- 
nize ;  to  correspond  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

Everything  chimed  in  wuh  tucli  a  humor,     If.  h  ring. 

3.  To  join  in  a  conversation  ;  to  express  assent ;  — ' 
followed  by  in  or  in  with.     [Colloi}.'\ 

4-  To  make  a  rude  correspondence  of  sounds;  to  jiu- 
gle.  as  in  rhyming.  Cowley. 

Chime  (chim),  v.  t,  1.  To  cause  to  sound  in  har- 
mony ;  to  play  a  tune  upon,  as  upon  a  set  of  bells ;  to 
move  or  strike  in  harmony. 

And  chime  their  sounding  hammers.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  harmoniously ;  to  recite  rhythmically. 

Chime  his  childish  verse.  Ji'jron- 

Ghim'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  chimes. 

Chi-me'ra  (kT-me'rA),  71.  ;  pi.  Chimeras  {-rkz).  [L. 
chiuiueni  a  chimera  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  xifxaipa  a  she-goat, 
a  chimera,  fr.  x^Vapof  he-goat;  cf.  Icel.  gymbr  a  year- 
ling ewe.]  1.  {Myth.)  A  monster  represented  as  vomit- 
ing flames,  and  as  having  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of 
a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  **  Dire  chimerns  and 
enchanted  isles."  Milton. 

2.  A  vain,  foolish,  or  incongruous  fancy,  or  creature- 
of  the  imagination  ;  as,  the  cAZ/xpra  of  au  author.  Burke. 

Chl-mere'  (shl-mer'),  n.  [OF.  chitmarre,  F.  simarre 
(cf.  It.  ci/*(t/r;7(),  fr.  Sp.  cfta7n«7Ta,  2«man'a,  a  coat  made 
of  sheepskins,  a  sheepskin,  perh.  from  Ar.  sam/nur  the 
Scythian  weasel  or  marten,  the  sable.  Cf.  Simarre.] 
The  upper  robe  woru  by  a  bishop,  to  wliich  lawn  sleeves 
are  usually  attached.  Hook. 

Ghi-merlc  (kl-mgrTk),  a.    Chimerical. 

Ghl-mer'ic-al  (kl-mSr'T-kal),  a.  Merely  imaginary ; 
fanciful;  fantastic;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived  ;  havingi 
or  capabl*^  of  having,  no  existence  except  in  thought ;  as, 
chimerical  projects. 

Syn.  — Imaginary;  fanciful;  fantastic;  wild;  unfound- 
ed ;  vain;  deceitful;  delusive. 

Chl-mer'lC-al-ly,  adv.     Wildly;  vainly;  fancifully. 

Chlm'1-nage  (shtm't-naj),  n.  [OF.  cheminage^  fr- 
cliemin  way,  roadj  {Old  Law)  A  toll  for  passage 
through  a  forest.     [OS.?.]  Coicell. 

Chim'ney  (chTm'ny),  n. ;  pi.  Chimsets  (-nTz).  [F. 
cheininee^  LL.  caniinata,  fr.  L.  caminus  furnace,  fire- 
place, Gr.  Kafitvos  furnace,  oven.]  1.  A  fireplace  or 
hearth.     [O^.v.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  That  part  of  a  building  which  contains  the  smoke 
flues ;  esp.  an  upright  tube  or  flue  of  brick  or  stone,  ia 
most  cases  extruding  through  or  above  the  roof  of  the 
building.     Often  used  instead  of  chimney  shaft. 

Uard  by  a  cottage  ch  nwttv/  sniokes.  Milton~ 

3.  A  tube,  usually  of  glass,  placed  around  a  flame,  ae- 
of  a  lamp,  to  create  a  draft,  and  promote  combustion, 

4.  (.!//".)  A  body  of  ore,  usually  of  elongated  form, 
extending  downward  in  a  vein.  Raymond. 

Chinmey  hoard,  a  board  or  screen  used  to  close  a  fire- 
place ;  a  fireboard.  —  Chimney  cap,  a  device  to  improve 
the  draught  of  a  cliinuiey.  by  prcstMiting  an  exit  aper- 
ture always  to  leeward.  —  Chimney  corner,  the  space  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  firephnc  and  the  fire  ;  hence,  the 
fireside.  —  Chimney  hook,  a  hwk  for  holding  pots  and 
kfttles  over  a  fire.  —  chimney  money,  hearth  money,  a 
duty  formerly  paid  in  Kii^'land  for  each  chimney. —  Chim- 
ney pot  (Arch.),  a  cylinder  of  earthenware  or  shept  metal, 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  chimney.  —  Chimney  shaft,  the  part 
of  a  chimney  which  rises  above  the  roof.  —  Chimney  swal- 
low. {Zoo/.)  (a)  An  American  switt  n'/Kifinn  jirhis>jieay 
which  lives  in  chinmeys.  (h)  In  iMi^laud,  the  common 
swallow  {lliriimlo  rit.ttica').  —  Chimney  sweep.  Chimney 
sweeper,  one  who  cleans  chimneys  i-f  simt ;  esp,  a  boy 
who  climbs  the  flue,  aud  brushes  off  the  soot. 

Ghlm'ney-breasr  (-bresf),  n.  {Arch.)  The  horizon- 
tal projection  of  a  chimney  from  the  wall  in  which  it  is 
built ;  —  commonly  appUed  to  its  projection  in  the  msid& 
of  a  building  ()nly. 

Chim'ney -piece'  (-pes'),  «.  {Arch.)  A  decorative 
construction  around  the  opening  of  a  fireplace. 

Chlm-pan'zee  (chTm-pSn'ze  ;  277),  71.^  [From  the  na- 
tive name:  cf.  V.  chimpanzc.  chiniponse,  chimpatizee.'} 
(Zool.)  An  African  ape  {.-inthropithecus  troglodytes  or 
Troglodytes 
niger)  which 
approaches 
more  netarly  to 
man,  in  most 
respects,  tlian 
any  other  ape. 
When  full 
grown,  it  is 
from  three  to 
fourfeet  higli. 

Chin(chTn), 
n.  [AS.  cin ; 
akin  to  OS. 
kinni,  D.  kin, 
G.  kinn^  Icel. 
kinn  cheek, 
Dan.  &  Sw. 
hind,  L.  gena^ 
Gr.  yen;?  ;  cf. 
Skr.  h  a  nu  . 
V232.]  l.The 
lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  face, 
below  the 
mouth;  the 
point  of  the  under  jaw. 

2.  {Zoi'il.)  The  exterior  or  under  surface  omhrnced 
between  tlie  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  bone,  in  birdn. 

Chi'na  (chi'nd),  n.     1.  A  coinitry  in  Eastern  Asia. 

2.  i'hina  ware,  which  is  the  modem  popular  term  for 
porcelain.     See  1'oucelain. 

China  a«ter  (//"/.).  awidl-known  g.nrden  flower  and  plant. 
See  AsTKR.  China  bean.  Sec  un<lci-  Hkan,  1.  -  China 
clay.  See  Kaolin.  -  China  proBi.  Same  a«  Ramie.  —  China 
Ink.     Sc<- India   ink.    -China   plnkl/ff'^l,  an  annual  or 
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biennial  BjiccicB  of  manlhux  (D.  rfilimsi's)  IiavinK  vari- 
ously lolc.rc'.l  HroKli'  or  ilimhlH  tiinvcre ;  IiidiaM  iiink  — 
China  root  (-l/r'/. ).  llic  nxitrttoi.-k  of  ;i  NOfcicK  of  .S//iiJ,fjl  S 
;V,o„„,  l,.o,„tl,o^:;,^tII„llo«;  ror„„.,ly,„HrlM.;,(o,.,„..,i 
for  Uio  l.uri)nK,  a  fliat  BarBiii.;.rilla  in  now  omM  lor.  Al«o 
tin-  nalaoKM  root  llroin  Ali>iintt  fhihnutn  ;ui<l  Mj^iniii  iilji- 
cnuinuii).  ctiina  roBO.  (V'''//.)  o/)  A  no]Mil:ir  iianjo  f<jr  Kov- 
eriil  freo-blooiiimj;  vari(.'tii-Kof  roao  dtoivcil  Ironi  tin-  A'ov'/ 
hiiliai,  and  l>c'rli;ni»,,tl[i-r  Mi.orioa.  tin  A  lloivcriir„-  liot- 
liouHo  plant  (////v/A,,ov  /o;,s7/-.s/;/('/y.v/M  of  tlio  Mallow  tani- 
ily,  coniiiiou  In  thr  uanloiiH  of  China  and  I  ho  East  In- 
dies.  — China  Bhop.  a  »ho|.  ,,r  atoro  h.r  tlio  nalo  of  Clinia 
warnorol  iTockciv.  -China  waro,  lioroc-lani  ■  »o  oallrd 
inthel.th  o.-Mlury  hci'an.H,.  hroiiKhl  from  tho  far  Kant, 
ajid  dllloriiiK  Ironi  tho  poUoryinado  hi  Eiiropo  at  tliat 
tiiii.!;  also,  loos.'ly.  cro.loo  y  in'cnoral.  -  Prido  of  China, 
China  tree.     Ui>'l.)  Sro  A /.KDAltAcll. 

Chln-al'dlne  (kfioil'dTn),  n.    [nl.  chimum  quinine 
+  (lA/ohydc]     (C/ii'in.)   See  Qotnaldine. 

Ghi'na-man  (olii'na-inf/n),  n.  ;  pi.  Chinamen  (-mf  n). 
A  native  of  China  ;  a  Cliinose. 

Chln'ca-pin  (chln'k4-prn),  n.    See  Chinqoapin. 

Ghlncli  (ohliicli),  n.     [Of.  Sp.  ,-/ii,iche  bug,  fr.  L. 
eimex.]      1.   (Zodl.)  The     bedbug 
(Ciiiiex  ledtiliirius). 

2.  {Zo'jL)  a  bug  {BJissus  leiicop- 
terus),  which,  in  the  United  States, 
is  very  destructive  to  grass,  wheat, 
and  other  grains  ;— also  called 
chintz,  chinch  bug,  chink  bug.  It  re- 
sembles tho  bedbug  iu  its  disgusting 
odor. 

Cbln'cha  (chTn'chi),  J!.  [Cf. 
Chinchilla.]  {Zoii/.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican rodent  of  the  genus  Lagotia. 

Ohlncbe  (chinch),  «.  [F.  chiche 
miserly.]  Parsimonious;  niggardly. 
iOljs.'l  Chuucer. 

Chmch'er-le  (-er-t),  n,     Penuriousnesa.     [Ois.] 

liy  cause  of  his  skarsule  and  cliinclm'ie.        C/itntcey 

Ghln-Chll'la   (cliTn-chll'la),  n.      [Sp.]     1. 
small   rodent  (Chinchilla 


Chinch  Biip(/f/)s- 
aiis  leucoiiUrns). 


(ZoSI.)  A 


Climchilla. 


ianigera),  of  the  size  of  a 
large  squirrel,  remarkal  le 
for  its  fine  fur,  which  is 
very  soft  and  of  a  peailj 
gray  color.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Chili. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  chm 
chilla. 

3.  A  heavy,  long 
napped,  tufted  woolen 
cloth. 

Ohln-cho'na  (cho'ni), 
Chln-co'na  (ko'na).  See 
Cinchona. 

Chin'  cough'  (ohTn'  k5f' ;  11.5).  [For  chink  cough  : 
cf.  Ah.  nncung  loud  lauijliter,  Scot,  hink  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  akin  to  MHG.  kichen  to  pant.  Cf.  KlNK- 
HAUST,  Cough.]    Whooping  cough. 

Ohlne  (cliin),  n.  [Cf.  Chink.]  A  chink  or  cleft :  a 
narrow  and  deep  ravine ;  as,  ShankUn  Chine  iu  the  Lsle 
of  Wight,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  'JSO  feet  deep. 
iProv.  Sng.}     "That  cottage  in  a  c/;inc"     J.  Ingelow. 

Ohlne  (cliin),  n.  [OF.  eschine,  P.  echine,  fr.  OHG. 
skma  needle,  prickle,  shin,  G.  schiene  splint,  scMenbein 
shm.  For  the  meanmg  cf.  L.  spina  thorn,  prickle,  or 
spine,  the  backbone.  Cf.  Shin.]  1.  The  backbone  or 
Bpine  of  an  animal ;  the  back.  •'  And  chine  with  rising 
bristles  rouglily  spread."  Sn/tlei,. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  witii  the 
adjoining  i>arts,  cut  for  cooking.     [See  HIusI.  of  Beef  ] 

3.  The  edge  or  rim  of  a  cask,  etc.,  formed  by  tlie  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  staves  ;  the  chamfered  end  of  a  stave. 

Chine,  I'.  (.  [im;).&p.y.CHiNED(cliind).]  1.  To  cut 
through  the  backbone  of  ;  to  cut  into  chine  pieces. 

2.  To  chamfer  the  ends  of  a  stave  and  form  the  chine. 

Chined  (climd),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  a 
clime,  or  backbone  ;  —  used  in  composition.  Beau.  *  Fl 

2.  Broken  iu  the  back.     lObs.'j 

He  's  chined,  goodman.  Jleait.  4-  Fl. 

Chl-nese'  (cht-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
China  ;  peculiar  to  Cliina. 

Chinese  paper.  See  India  paper,  under  India.  —  Chinese 
Phf,;/  raowy-wliite,  waxlike  substance  brought  from 
ctima.  It  IS  the  bleached  secretion  of  certain  insects  of 
the  family  Cocndx,  especially  Coccus  Sinensis. 

Ohl-nese',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Chma,  or  one  of  that  yellow  race  with  oblique  eyelids 
who  live  pnncipally  in  China. 

2.  sing.  The  language  of  China,  which  is  monosyllabic. 

^^  P'i'"-'"  "'^'^  "S<"1  "-■'  '^  plural  by  tho  contempu- 
ranes  01  .Shakespeare  and  ililtou. 

Chink  (chink),  n.  [OE.  chine,  AS.  cme  fissure,  chink, 
fr.  cinan  to  gape  ;  akin  to  Goth,  keinan  to  sprout  G  M- 
men.  Cf.  Chit.]  A  small  cleft,  rent,  or  fissure,  of 
greater  length  than  breadth ;  a  gap  or  crack  ;  as,  the 
chinks  of  a  wall.  ' 

Through  one  cloudless  chink,  in  a  black,  etormy  skv. 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morninf  star.  Mdclnilay. 

Chink,  11.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chinked  (chlnkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Chinking.]    To  crack  ;  to  open.       "     > '  J'  i- 

S*^?''i,','-  '•  i  Tp.c.ause  to  open  in  cr.acks  or  fissures. 

2.  To  mi  up  the  chinks  of ;  as,  to  chink  a  wall. 

Chink,  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Jingle  ]  1  A 
short,  sharp  sound,  as  of  metal  struck  with  a  slight  de- 
cree of  violence.     "Chink  of  bell."  Cowper 

2.  Money;  cash.  [Ca»q  "  To  leave  his  cA  mi  to  bet- 
ter hands."  Somerville. 

Chink,  ti.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  met.allic  sound 
as  coins,  small  pieces  of  metal,  etc.,  by  bringing  then! 
into  collision  with  each  other.  Pope 

Chink,  II.  I.  To  make  a  slight,  sharp,  metallic  sound 
as  by  the  collision  of  little  pieces  of  money,  or  other 
small  sonorous  bodies.  Arbnthnot 


Ohlnk'y  (chTnk'J),  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  flssnres; 
gaping;  opening  in  narrow  cIcltB.  Ihmlrn. 

Chinned  (ohind),  a.  Having  a  chin  ;  —  used  ciiieDy 
in  c(,iiipouiidH  ;  as,  Hhoit-chinytcd. 

Chl-nold'lne  (Ul-uoid'In),  n.  [NL.  chln'mm  quinine 
(cf.  G.  vV  h'.  china  Peruvian  bark)  +  -old  4-  -inc.] 
(Chrm.)  See  QuiNolDlNB. 

Chln'0-llne  (kin'o-lln),  n.  [NL.  cAmiuni  quinine  (see 
Chinoidine)  -f  L.  oieum  oil  -f  -me.]    iCliem.)  See  Qdin- 

Chi'none  (ki'n5n),  n.  [NL.  c/imium  quinine  (see 
Chinoidine) -f- -ojie.]    (Chem.)  Bee  Quinonk. 

Chi-nook'  (chl-nook'),  «.  1.  (fMuul.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  North  Araeii.aii  Indians  now  living  in  ihe  state  of 
Washiiiglciii,  noted  for  the  custom  of  llultcning  their 
sknlls.     tliiiiooks  are  also  c'alli'd  /■liilhrad  liidiiiv!. 

2.  A  warm  westerly  wind  from  the  country  of  the  Clii- 
nooks,  sometimes  experienced  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

3.  A  jargon  of  words  from  various  languages  (the  lar- 
gest proportion  of  which  is  from  tliat  of  the  Chinookfl) 
generally  understood  by  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  tho 
uorthwosterii  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Chin'qua-pln  (cliln'ki-pln),  n.  (Bot.)  A  branching, 
nut-ljoaring  tree  or  shrub  (Castanea  pumila)  of  North 
Aiuenca,  from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  allied  to  the 
chcstiint.  Also,  its  .sni.all.  siyeet,  edible  nut.  [Written 
also  cluucnpin  and  chinkif/'i/i.] 

Chinquapin  oak,  a  small  siirubby  oak  (Quercus  prinoides) 
of  tli(^  Atlanti''  Ktatps,  with  edible  acorns.- Western  chin- 
quapin, an  ovcrgroen  shrub  or  tree  ( 6Voi/fm'.i*i«  chnjm 
I'hiilla)  of  the  PaciHo  coast.  Iu  California  itisaslirub; 
ill  Oregon  a  tree  SO  to  12.')  feet  high. 

Chlnse  (chins),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chinsed 
(chinst) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Chinsino.]  (A'aul.)  To  thrust 
oakum  into  (seams  or  chinks)  with  a  chisel,  the  point  of 
a  knife,  or  a  chinsing  iron ;  to  calk  slightly. 

Chlneing  Iron,  a  Ught  calking  iron. 

Chintz  (chliits;  273),  n. ;  pi.  Chintzes  (-5z).  [Hindi 
clnnl  spotted  cotton  cloth,  chlnta  spot.]  Cotton  cloth, 
printed  with  flowers  and  other  devices,  in  a  number  of 
dilferent  i-olors,  and  often  glazed.  Swijt. 

Chlop-pine'  (chSp-pen'),  n.     Same  as  Chopine,  n. 

Chip  (chip),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chipped  (chlpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Chipping.]  [Cf.  G.  kippen  to  cut  oft  the 
edge,  to  clip,  pare.  Cf.  Chop  to  cut.]  1.  To  cut  small 
pieces  from  ;  to  diminish  or  reduce  to  shape,  by  cutting 
away  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  hew.  Shak. 

2.  To  bre.ak  or  orack,  or  crack  off  a  portion  of,  as  of 
an  eggshell  in  hatching,  or  of  a  piece  of  crockery. 

3.  To  bet,  as  with  chips  in  the  game  of  poker. 
To  chip  in,  to  contribute,  as  to  a  fund;  to  share  in  the 

risks  or  expenses  of.    [.Slang,  U.  ,S'.] 
Chip,  r.  i.     To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces. 
Chip,  n.    1.  A  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  otlier  substance, 

separated  by  an  ax,  chisel,  or  any  cutting  instrument. 

2.  A  fragment  or  piece  broken  off  ;  a  small  piece. 

3.  Wood  or  Cuban  palm  leaf  split  into  slips,  or  straw 
plaited  in  a  special  manner,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. 

4.  Anything  dried  up,  withered,  or  without  flavor  ; — 
used  contemptuously. 

5.  One  of  the  counters  used  in  poker  and  other  games. 

6.  {Naut.)  Tho  triangular  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  log  line. 

ButSalo  chips  See  under  Bcffalo.  —  Chip  ai.  a  small 
ax  for  chipping  timber  into  shape.  -  Chip  bonnet.  Chip 
hat,  a  bonnet  or  a  hatniadoot  .■Ij'],.  Sec  ('^Hip.  n.,  3  -A 
chip  of  the  old  block,  a  olol<l  who  icsoioblos  tother  of  his 
parents.  [i;Aluq.]  ,l/,//i.«. -■  Potato  chipe,  Saratoga  chips, 
thin  slices  of  raw  potato  fried  crisp. 

Chlp'munk'  (-mOnk'),  n.  [Indian  name.]  (Zodl.) 
A  squirrel-like 
animal  of  the 
genus  Tamias, 
sometimes 
called  the 
striped  squir- 
rel, chipping 
squirrel, 

ground  squir-  r.i.-  ,_,.„- 

ret,     hackee.  Chipmank  (Tammsst,;alus).    (),) 

The  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  the  Tuinias 
striatus.  [Written  also  chipmonk,  chipmuck,  and  chip- 
muk.] 

Chlp'per  (-per),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Cheep,  Chiep.]  To  chirp 
or  chirrup.     [Pror.  Eng.']  Fnrby. 

Chlp'per,  fi.     Lively;  cheerful;  talkative.         [('.*'.] 

ChlP'Pe-Ways  (chlp'pe-waz),  n.  111.  ;  sing.  Chippeway. 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior  ;  —  called 
also  Ol'jibwoys. 

Chlp'plng  (-ping),  n.  1.  A  chip ;  a  piece  separated 
by  a  cutting  or  graving  instrument ;  a  fragment. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  or  breaking  oft  small 
pieces,  as  in  dressing  iron  with  a  chisel,  or  reducing  a 
timber  or  block  of  stone  to  shape. 

3.  The  breaking  off  in  small  pieces  of  the  edges  of  pot- 
ter's ware,  porcelain,  etc. 


[Obs.-]  Chaucer. 

to  enliven  ;  as,  to  chirk  one 


CHIRURGICAL 

Chips  (i.hTps),  n.    (Naut.)  A  ship's  carpenter.   [Cantl 

II  Chl-ra'gra  (k1-ra'gr4),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  veipiypa^ 
X«ip  hand  +  iypci  seizure.]     (Med.)  Gout  in  the  hand. 

Chl-rag'rlc-al  (kt-rjg'ri-kal),  u.  Having  the  gout  in 
the  hand,  or  subject  to  that  disease.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ii  Chl-ret'la  (ki.ri?t't4),»i.  [Hmi.  rlnralia.]  Apian; 
(Agiilhulc,  I'huiniln)  found  in  Northern  India,  having 
medicinal  properties  similar  to  the  gentian,  and  estocnicd 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Chirk  (eliSrk),  V.  i.    [Cf,  Chibp,  also  Creak.]    1.  To 

shriek  ;  to  gnash  ;  to  utter  liarsh  or  shrill  cries.     [Oiij.]. 

All  full  of  chirhjng  was  that  Borry  place.      Chaucer: 

2.  To  chirp  like  a  bird. 

Chirk,  V.  t.     To  cheer; 
u]i.     I  Colloq.  Kcw  Eng.] 

Chirk,  a.  [From  Chirk,  v.  i.]  Lively;  cheerful:  in 
good  spirits.     [Colloq.  New  Eng.] 

Chirm  (cherm),  v.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  cyrman,  cirman,  to  cry 
out.  \2i.  Cf.  Chirp.]  To  chirp  or  to  make  a  inournfuJ 
cry,  as  a  bird.     [Obs.]  Iluloet. 

Chlrog'no-my  (kt-r5g'no-mj?),  n.  [Gr.  x«i>  band  + 
vfoj/x/j  undi  istaoding.]  The  art  of  judging  character  by 
tbc  shai nd  apii.aranee  of  the  hand. 

Chl'ro-graph  (ki'rft-graf),  n.  [Gr.  ;^ptpdypo^o9  writ- 
ten with  tlio  hand  ;  ^^ei'p  hand  -j-  ypatlicti'  to  write.]  (Old 
Law)  (a)  A  writing  wdiicli,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was 
engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  in  which  was  written  the  word  chirogra- 
phum,  through  which  the  parchment  was  cut,  and  one 
part  given  to  each  party.  It  answered  to  what  is  now 
called  a  charter  parti/,  (b)  The  last  part  of  a  fine  of  land, 
commonly  called  tlie/o6(  of  the  tine.  Bouvier. 

Chl-rog'ra-pher  (ki-rog'r4-fer),n.  1.  One  who  prac- 
tices the  art  or  business  of  writing  or  engrossing. 

2.    See  C'HIROGRAPHIST,  '2. 

Chlrographer  of  flnes  ( Hid  Eng.  law),  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  engrossed  fines. 

Chl'ro-graph'lc  (ki'rS-grSf'Ik),  |  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Chlro-graph'lo-al  (-I-kal),  (      to  chirography. 

Chl-rog'ra  phist  (kt-rSg'ra-flst),  n.  1.  A  chlrogra- 
pher ;  a  \\  liter  or  engrosser. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 

Chl-rog'ra-phy  (-fj),  n.  1.  The  art  of  writing  or  en- 
grossing ;  handwriting;  an,  B\iiUfA  in  chirography. 

2.  The  art  of  tidliiig  fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 

Chl'ro-gym'nast  (ki'ro-ilm'nSst),  n.  [Gr.  xti>  hand 
+  ytijiioiTTijs  trainer  of  atliletes,  gymnast.]  A  mechan' 
— tri\aiicc  for  exercising  the  fingers  of  a  pianist. 


icnl  CO 


(Zo'dl.)  The  Chippy. 


Chlp'plng  bird'  (herd'). 
Chlp'plng  squlr'rel 

(skwer'rH).     See  Chip- 
munk, 

Chlp'py  (pj),  a. 
Abounding  in,  or  re- 
sembling, chips ;  dry 
and  tasteless. 

Chlp'py    (chlp'- 
PS>),  n.      (Zool.)  A 
small  American 
sparrow  (Spizella 
socialis),   very  com- 
mon near  dwellings  ; 
—  also   called    chip.    Chippy,  or  Chipping  Sparrow.    (14) 
ping  bird  and  chipping  sparrow,  from  its  simple  note. 


use,   unite,   rude,   f^l,   up,    flrn ;     pity;     food,   fobt,     out,    oil;     chair; 


Chl-ro-log')c-al  (-IBj'I-kol),  a.    Relating  to "chiiology. 

Chl-rol'o-glst  (kt-r51'6-jl8t),  n.  One  who  communi- 
cates thouglits  by  signs  made  with  the  hands  and  fingers. 

Chl-rol'0-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Gr.  xelp  hand  -|-  -loai/.]  Tho 
art  or  practice  of  using  the  manual  alphabet  or  of  com- 
municating thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands  and 
fingers;  a  substitute  for  spoken  or  written  language  iu 
intercourse  with  the  de.af  and  dumb.     See  Dactylology. 

Chl'ro-man'eer  (ki'ro-mSn'ser),  n.  One  who  prao- 
tices  chiromancy.  Dryden, 

Chl'ro-man'oy  (ki'ro-mSn'sjf ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  ^eip  hand 
+  -money.]  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  eventp, 
or  of  telling  the  fortunes  or  the  dispositions  of  persons 
by  inspecting  the  hand ;  palmistry. 

Chl'ro-man'ist  (-I.st),     j  n.   [Cf.  Gr,  veipdnoi/rtt.]  A 

Chl'ro-man  tut  (-tist),  (     chiromancer. 

Chi  ro-man'tlc  (-miJn'tlk),  \a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Chl'ro-man'tlc-al  (-tl-knl),  (     chiromancy. 

Chl'ro-nom'lc  (-nSm'Tk),  a.     Relating  to  cliironomy. 

Chi-ron'o-my  (ki-rSn'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  ^eipoi'ofiia  r 
Xtip  hand  -f  veixetv  to  manage.]  The  art  of  moving  tho 
hands  in  oratory  or  in  pantomime  ;  gesture.     [Obs.] 

Chl'ro-plast  (ki'ro-plSst),  n.  [Gr.  xtipdirAao-Tos  formed 
by  hand;  x^'P  band -f  irAicrireiv  to  shape.]  dVus.)  An 
instrument  to  guide  the  hands  and  fingers  of  pupils  in' 
playing  on  the  piano,  etc. 

Chl-rop'0-dIst  (kt-r5p'o-dist),  n.  [Gr.  xei>  hand  -f- 
TTOv<i,  7ro66?,  foot.]  One  who  treats  diseases  of  the  hands 
and  feet;  especially,  one  who  removes  corns  and  bunions. 

Chl-rop'0-dy  (-dj),  »i.  The  art  of  treating  diseases  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

Chl-ros'0-phlst  (kt-rBs'S-ffst),  71.  [Gr.  x^lp  hand  -f- 
o-o(|)d?  skillful,  wise.     See  Sophist.]     A  fortune  teller. 

Chirp  (c)ierp),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chirped  (clierpt)  ;, 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  V.  Chirping.]  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
Chirk,  Chipper,  Cheep,  Chirm,  Chirrcp.]  To  make  a 
short,  sharp,  cheerful  sound,  as  of  small  birds  or  crickets. 

Chirp,  n.  A  short,  sharp  note,  as  of  a  bird  or  insect. 
"  The  chirp  of  flitting  bird."  Bryant. 

Chlrp'er  (-er^,  71.    One  who  chirps,  or  is  cheerful. 

Chlrp'ing  (-ing),  a.    Cheering  ;  enlivening. 

ne  takes  his  chirping  pint,  he  crncks  his  jokes.       Po^e. 

Chlrp'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  chirping  manner. 

Chlrre  (clier),  r.  i.  [Cf.  6.  girren,  AS.  ceorinn  to 
murmur,  complain.    V24.]    To  coo,  as  a  pigeon.    [Obs.] 

Chir'rup  (chTr'rup),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CHlRBtJPED- 
(-riipt)  ;  p.  pr.  ^  rb.  n.  Chirropino,]  [See  Chiep.]  To- 
quicken  or  animate  by  chirping;  to  chenip, 

Chir'rup,  v.  i.   To  chirp.  Tennyson. 

The  cricket  chicrtips  on  the  hearth.       Goldsmith. 

Chir'mp,  71.    The  act  of  chirping ;  a  chirp. 

The  sparroWB'  chirrvp  on  the  roof.  Tennyson. 

Chlr'nip-y  (-J),  a.     Cheerful ;  joyous  ;  chatty. 

Chl-rar'geon  (kt-rOr'jiin),  71.  [F.  chirurgien,  from 
chirurgie  surgery,  fr,  Gr.  xeipoupyt'a,  fr.  xetpovpyds  work- 
ing or  operating  witli  the  hand  ;  \iip  hand  +  epyof 
work.     Cf.  Surgeon,  Work.]    A  surgeon.     [Obs.] 

Chl-mr'geon-ly,  m?i'.     Surgically.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Chl-rar'ger-y  f-jer-J),  71.  [See  Chtrurgeos,  and  cf. 
Surgery.]     Surgery.     [Obs.] 

Chl-rur'glc  (ki-fflr'jik),  1  17.    [Cf.  F.  chirurgique  chi- 

Chl-mr'glc-al  (-jl-knl).  f  rurgical,  L.  chirurgicuir 
Gr.  \fipovpyticd5.  See  Chirctigeon,  and  cf.  Surgical,]- 
Surgical.     [Obs.]     "  CAirarjini;  lore,"  Longfellow-. 


eo ;     sine,   iftk ;     tben,  thin ;     bON ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure 
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CHOGSET 


,  One  of  the  Chi- 
tons (Trac/ni- 
dcrmon  iiiber) 
Nat.  6ize. 


Chls'el  (cIiTz'Sl),  n.  [OF.  chisel,  F.  ciseau^  fr, 
XiL.  cisellus,  prob.  for  caesellus,  Ir.  L.  caesus,  p.  p. 
of  caedere  to  cut.  Cf.  Scissors.]  A  tool  with  a 
cutting  edge  on  one  end  of  a  metal  blade,  used  in 
dressing,  ehapinp,  or  working  in  timber,  stone,  met- 
aJ,  etc.  ;  —  usually  driven  by  a  mallet  or  hammer. 

Cold  chisel.    See  under  Cold,  a. 

Chls'el,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Chiseled  (-51d),  or 
Chiselled;  p.  pr.  A-  vb.   ;;.  Chiseling,  or  Chis- 
ELUNG.]    [Cf.  P.  ciseler.'\    1.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,      __ 
or  engrave  with  a  chisel;  as,  to  c/tisel  a  block  of  ^,"^1 
marble  into  a  statue.  ^ 

2.  To  cut  close,  as  in  a  bargain ;  to  cheat.     ISlnng'] 

Chisleu  (kis'lu),  n.  [Heb.]  The  ninth  niontli  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  a  part  of  Novem- 
ber with  a  part  of  December. 

Chlsley  (chTz'lJ),  a.  [AS.  ceosel  gravel  or  sand.  Cf. 
Chessom,]  Having  a  large  admixture  of  small  pebbles 
or  gravel ;  —  said  of  a  soil.  Gardner. 

Chit  (chit),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ciS  shoot,  sprig,  from  the 
same  root  as  cinan  to  yawn.  See  Chikk  a  cleft.]  1.  The 
embryo  or  the  growing  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot ;  a  sprout ; 
as,  the  chits  of  Indian  corn  or  of  potatoes. 

2.  A  child  or  babe  ;  as,  a  forward  chit  ;  also,  a  young, 
£mall,  or  insignificant  person  or  animal. 

A  little  chit  of  a  woman.  TliackeToy. 

3.  An  excrescence  on  the  body,  as  a  wart.     [O65.] 

4.  A  small  tool  used  in  cleaving  laths.  Knight. 
Chit,  V.  i.     To  shoot  out ;  to  sprout. 

I  have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  after  it  had  been 
thrown  furth.  Mortimer. 

Ghil,^  sill (1.  pr.  of  CmJiZ.  Chideth.  [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Chit-chat  (-chat), }).  [From  Chat,  by  way  of  redupli- 
cation.]    Familiar  or  trifling  talk  ;  prattle. 

Chi'tin  (ki'tin),  H.  [Si^e  Chitok.]  (Ckem.)  A  white 
amorphous  homy  substance  forming  the  harder  part  of 
the  outer  integument  of  insects,  Crustacea,  and  various 
other  invertebrates ;  entomolin. 

Chi  ti-ni-za'tion  (kial-ul-za'shun),  n.  The  process 
of  beroiiiiii'.:  iliitinous. 

Chi'tl-nous  i,ki'tt-nii8),  a.  Having  the  nature  of  chitin ; 
consisting  of,  or  containing,  chitin. 

II  Chi'ton  (ki'tou),  n.  [Gr.  x^tw;'  a  chiton  (in  sense 
1).]  1.  An  under  garment  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
nearly  representing  the  modern  shirt. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  a  group  of  gastropod 
mollusks,  with  a  shell  composed  of  eight 
movable  dorsal  plates.     See  Polyplaco- 

PHORA. 

Ghirter  (chTt'ter),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Chatter] 

1.  To  chirp  in  a  tremulous  manner,  as 
a  bird.     [Oi-s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  shiver  or  chatter  witli  cold. 
\_Scot.'\  Burns. 

Chlt'ter-llng  (-ling),  n.  The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a 
shirt,  which  when  ironed  out  resembled  the  small  en- 
trails.    See  Chitterlings.     \^Ohs.'\  Gascoigne. 

Chlt'ter-lingS  (-ITngz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  AS.  cwip  womb, 
Icel.  kviS,  Goth,  tjipus,  belly,  womb,  stomach,  G.  kut- 
tebi  chitterlings.]  {Cookery)  The  smaller  intestines  of 
swine,  etc.,  fried  for  food. 

II  Chlt'tra  (chtt'tra),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.]  (Zo'ol.) 
The  axis  deer  of  India. 

Chlt'ty  (-tj),  fl.     1.  Full  of  chits  or  sprouts. 

2.  Childish  ;  like  a  babe.     [O65.] 

Chly'a-Chle'  (slitv'a-slie'),  w.  [OF.  chevauchie,  cJie- 
vauchee  ;  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  cavalcade. '\  A  cavalry 
raid  ;  hence,  a  military  expedition.     \_Obs.'\         Chaucer. 

Chlv'al-rlc  (shlv'al-rTk;  277),  a.  [See  Chivalry.] 
Relating  to  chivalry ;  kniglitly  ;  chivalrous. 

Chlv'al-rous  (-rus  ;  277),  a.  [OF.  chevalerus,  che- 
ralereus,  fr.  chevalier.  See  CHrvALRY.]  Pertaining  to 
chivalry  or  knight-errantry ;  warlike  ;  heroic  ;  gallant ; 
high-spirited  ;  high-minded  ;  magnanimous. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chiralrou3  emprise.         Spenser. 

Chlv'al-rous-ly,  adv.  In  a  chivalrous  manner  ;  gal- 
lantlv  ;  magnanimously. 

Chlv'al-ry  (shlv'al-rj?  ;   277),  n.      [F.  chevalerie,   fr. 
chevalier  kiiiglit,  OF.,  horseman.     See  Chevalier,  and 
cf.    Cavalry.]      1.  A    body  or   order  of    cavaliers    or 
knights  serving  on  lioraeback  ;  illustrious  warriors,  col- 
lectively; cavalry.     "His  Memphian  cAji'o/rjf."  Milton. 
Hy  hiflliglit 
Did  all  the  rhirnlry  of  England  move, 
To  do  brave  acts.  Shak. 

2.  The  dignity  or  system  of  knighthood ;  the  spirit, 
■uaages,  or  manners  of  knighthood ;  the  jirartice  of 
knight-errantry.  I'njdrn. 

3.  The  qualifications  or  character  of  knights,  us  valor, 
dexterity  in  arras,  courtesy,  etc. 

The  Klory  vf  our  Troy  this  tlav  floth  lie 

On  hih  fair  worth  and  single  rhir<dry.  Shnk. 

4.  (H^ng.  Laic)  A  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's  service  ; 
that  is,  by  the  condition  of  a  knight's  performing  service 
on  horseback,  or  of  performing  some  noble  or  military 
service  to  his  lord. 

5.  Exploit.     [06.?.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Court  of  chivalry,  a  court  formerly  held  before  tlie  bird 

bi^h  <nnpt;.l,l.-  and  earl  marshal  of  Knglaud  as  judKcn, 
haviiiK' <M^;nlzalJ^.■  of  .(.iitracts  and  other  mattiTK  n-l.l1  int; 
to  deeds  of  arms  and  war.  Jilack.sfo/ir. 

Ohlve  (chiv),  n.    {Hot.)  \  filament  of  a  stamen.  [06.?.] 

Ghlve  (chiv),  n.  [v.  cive^  it.  L.  cepa,  caepa,  onion. 
Cf.  CIVE.S,  CiBOL.1  (not.)  A  i)ercnjiial  plant  {Allium 
Schfcnopra.mm)^  allif-d  to  the  onion.  The  young  leaves 
are  uHctl  in  omelets,  etc.    [Written  also  civc.'] 

OWv'y  (chTv'3?),  V.  t.  [iwp.  &  p.  p.  CmviEO  (chTvTd) ; 
p./zr.  &r6.n.  Chin-yino.]  [Cf.  Chevy.]  To  goad,  drive, 
liunt,  throw,  or  pitch.  [Slanq,  Eny.'\  Dickens. 

Ghlam'y-date  (kiainT-dat),  a.  [U  chlamvdatus 
drcBsed  in  a  military  cloak.  See  Chlamys.]  (Zovl.) 
Having  a  mantle  ;  —  applied  to  certain  gastropods. 


Ghlam'y-phore  (klSml-for),  n.  [Gr.  x^a/*^?  cloak -|- 
4>epiiv  to  bear.]  {Zunl.)  A  small  South  American  edentate 
(Chhiiayphorus  trum  atus,  ^lul  C.  retusus)  allied  to  the 
aruiadilio.  It  is  covered  with  a  leathery  shell  or  coat 
of  mail,  Hke  a  cloak,  attached  along  the  spine. 

IjChla'mys  (kla'mTs  or  klSm'Ts),  n. ;  pi.  K.  Chla- 
MYSEs  (-ez),  L.  Chlamydes  (kiam'I-dez).  [^.,  from  Gr. 
xAa/xi/?.]  A  loose  and  tlowing  outer  garment,  worn  by 
tJie  ancient  Greeks ;  a  kind  of  cloak. 

[1  Ghlo-as'ma  (klfi-az'ma),  n.  [Gr.  ;^A<odftt>'  to  be 
green.]  {^fed.)  A  cutaneous  affection  characterized  by 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown  pigmented  spots. 

ClUo'ral(klo'r'/l),n.  [r'A/orine -|-fl/cohol.]  l.{Ch€m.) 
A  colorless  oily  liquid,  CCI3.CHO,  of  a  pungent  odor  and 
harsh  taste,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ordi- 
nary or  ethyl  alcohol. 

2.  {Med.)  Chloral  hydrate. 

Chloral  hydrate,  a  wliite  crystalline  substance,  obtained 
by  treating;  cldoral  with  water.  It  produces  sleep  wlien 
taken  internally  or  }i>pudermically  ;  —  called  also  chloral. 

Ghlo'ral-amide  (klo'n/l-itm'Td  or  -id),  n.  lChloral-{' 
amide.'\  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  chloral  and  formic 
amide  used  to  produce  sleep. 

Ghlo'ral-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition 
of  the  system  resulting  from  excessive  use  of  chloral. 

Chlor'al'um  (klor'ai'iim),  n.  IChlorme -j- alum'm- 
ium.]  An  impure  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

Chlor'an'il  (klor'Su'Il),  7i.  [Chlorine  -f-  aniVme.'] 
{Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  CflCl4,0o,  re- 
garded as  a  derivative  of  quiuone,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  certain  benzene  derivatives,  as  aniline. 

Ghl(/rate  (klo'rfit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chlorate.  See  Chlo- 
rine.] {Chem.)  A  salt  of  chloric  acid;  as,  chlorate  of 
potassium. 

Chlor'au'rate  (klor'a'rit),  n,      IChlorine  -f  aurale.} 

{Chi'lU.)  See  AUROCHLORIDE. 

Chlorhy'dric  (klor'hi'drik),  a.  [Chlorine  -f  hydro- 
gen -f  -'V'.]     {('hem.)  Same  as  Hydrochloric. 

Chlorhy'drln  (klor'hi'drTn),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  a 
class  of  compounds  formed  from  certain  polybasic  alco- 
hols (and  especially  glycerin)  by  the  substitution  of  chlo- 
rine for  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups. 

Chlo'rlc  (klo'rTk),  a.  [From  Chlorine.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  chlorme  ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  which  tliis  element  has  a  valence  of 
live,  or  the  next  to  its  highest ;  as,  chloric  acid,  HCIO3. 

Chloric  ether  (Chem.),  ethylene  dichloride.     See  Dutch 

liqnrif,  under  Dutch. 

Chlo'rl-date  (-rT-dat),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  prepare  with 
a  chloride,  as  a  plate  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  the 
purposes  of  photography.  B.  Hunt. 

Ghlo'rlde  (-rid  or  -rid;  277),  n.  (Chem.)  A  binary 
compound  of  chlorine  with  another  element  or  radical ; 
as,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  sal  ammoniac.  —  Chloride  of  lime, 
bleaching  powder  ;  a  grayish  wliite  substance,  CaOCl-, 
used  in  oleachuig  and  disinfecting  ;  — called  more  prop- 
erly calcium  liijj>iir/,/iirif/'.  See  Ilypochlorous  arid,  under 
Hypochlorous.  —Mercuric   chloride,  corrosive  sublimate. 

ChlO-rld'lC  (klo-rid'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
chloride:  containing  a  chloride. 

Chlo'rld-lze  (klu'ri-dlz),  v.  t.    See  Chloridate. 

Chlo-rim'e-try  ikln-rTm'e-try),  n.    See  Chlokometet. 

Chlo'rin-ate  (klu'rT-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chlo- 
rinated ;  p.  pr.  &.rb.  n.  Chlorinating.]  (Chem.)  To 
treat,  or  cause  to  combine,  with  chlorine. 

ChlO'rl-na'tlon  (-rt-na'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  subjecting  anything  to  the  action  of  chlorine  ;  espe- 
cially, a  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  by  exposure 
of  the  auriferous  material  to  chlorine  gas. 

Ghlo^rlne  (klo'rln  or  -ren  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  ;^Awpo«  pale 
green,  greenish  yellow.  So  named  from  its  color.  See 
Yellow.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  elementary  substances, 
commonly  isolated  as  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  two  and  one 
half  times  as  heavy  as  air,  of  an  intensely  disagreeable 
suffocating  odor,  and  exceedingly  poitouous.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  nature,  the  most  important  compound  being 
common  salt.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing,  bleaching,  and 
disinfecting  agent.     Symbol  CI.     Atomic  weight,  35.4. 

Chlorine  family,  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  called  the  halofjens^  and  classed  together 
from  their  common  peculiarities. 

Chlor'I-od'Ic  (klor'i-Sd'Ik).  a.  (Chem.)  Compotmded 
of  chlorine  and  iodine  ;  containing  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Ghlor'1'O-dlne  (klor'I'o-dtn  or  -den),  71.  A  compound 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.      [/^.] 

Chlo'rlte  (klo'rit),  ji.  [Gr.  xAwptn^  (sc.  \l$o<;  stone), 
fr.  ;^Atop6s  light  green.]  (Min.)  The  name  of  a  group  of 
minerals,  usually  of  a  (jreen  color  and  micaceous  to  gran- 
ular in  structure.  They  are  hydrous  silicates  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  magnesia. 

Chlorite  slate,  a  scliistose  or  slaty  rock  con.sisting  largely 
of  cldorite. 

Chlo'rlte,  7i.  [Chlorous -}- -itc.']  (CAem.)  Any  salt  of 
cbb)rnus  acid  ;  as,  chlorite  of  sodium. 

Chlo-rlt'lc  (klft-rit'tk),  a.  [From  1st  Chlorite.] 
Prrtainint,'  to,  or  containing,  chlorite  ;  as.  chloritic  sand. 

Chlormeth'ane  (klor'mGth'Sn),  n.  (Cheyn.)  A  color- 
b-.ss  gas,  C1I.,CI,  of  a  sweet  odor,  easily  condensed  to  a 
]iqui<i ;  —  called  also  mtthyl  chloride. 

Chlo'ro-  (klo'rft-).  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  that 
chhirine  is  an  ingredient  in  the  sulistance  nanuul. 

ChlO'ro-cru'o-rln  (klo'rfi-krii'o-rTn),  n.  [Gr.  xAwpo? 
light  green  -f  K.  cniorin.']  {Physiol.)  A  green  «ul)- 
htanrc,  Hupposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  green  color  of  the 
blood  in  Nome  apecies  of  worms.  Hoy  I.unkcster. 

ChlO'ro-dyne  (klo'rfi-din),  n.  [From  "cA/orine,  in 
iniitati<in  of  ano'/yj;/-.]  (.Vcf^)  A  patent  anodyne  medi- 
ciii.',  roiitiiiniiig  opium,  ehloroform.  Indian  hemp,  etc. 

Chlo'ro-Ionn  (-fOnu),  71.  [rA/(,rino  H-  /on»vl,  it 
having  Imtu   regarded  as  a  trichloride  of  this  radical : 


ct.'F.c?doToforme,G.chloroJorm.'\  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  CHCI3,  having  an  ethereal  odor  and  a 
sweetish  taste,  formed  by  treating  alcohol  with  chlorine 
and  an  alkali.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  wax,  resin,  etc., 
and  is  extensively  used  to  produce  ana-sthesia  in  surgical 
opi  rations  ;  also  externally,  to  alleviate  pain. 

Chlc/ro-fonil  (kiyrS-form),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chlo- 
rofurmed  (-I6rmd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Chlorofubmiko.] 
To  treat  with  chloroform,  or  to  place  under  its  influence. 

ChlO'ro-leu'cite  (klo'ro-lu'Mt),  n.  [Gr.  xXi^poq  light 
green  +  E.  Uucitc .']     (Bot.)  Same  as  Chloroplastid. 

ChlO-rom'e-ter  (klo-rum'e-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chloro- 
metrc.  See  Chlorine,  and  -meter.]  An  instrument  to 
test  the  decoloring  or  bleacliinp  power  of  chloride  of  lime. 

ChlO-rom'e-try  (-try),  ?;.  The  process  of  testing  the 
bleaclmig  i>ower  of  any  combination  of  clilorine. 

Ghlo-ro'pal  (klo-ro'pol),  n.  [Gr.  x^***?^"^  I'P^'t  green 
+  E.  opal.^  (Min.)  A  massive  mineral,  greenish  in  color, 
and  opal-like  in  appearance.  It  is  essentially  a  hydrous 
silir.ate  of  iron. 

ChloTo-pep'tlc  (klo'ro-pgp'tik),  a.  [Chlorme -\- pep- 
tic.'} (I'hi/.riol.  i  hern.)  Ot  or  pertaining  to  an  acid  more 
generally  called  ]>ijisin-hiidrochloric  add. 

Ghliyro-phane  ^klo'ro-fan),  n.  [Gr.  x^wpo«  light 
green  +  ^aiveiv  to  show  :  cf.  F.  chloropbane.]  1.  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  fluor  .spar,  which,  when  heated,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green  light. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  yellowish  green  pigment  in  the  inner 
segment  of  the  cones  of  the  retina.     See  Chromophane. 

ChlO'ro-phyll  (-ill),  n.  [Gr.  x^^^po^  J't'ht  ereen  + 
^I'AAof  leaf  :  cf.  F.  chlorophylle.']  (Bot.)  Literally,  leaf 
green;  a  green  granular  matter  formed  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaves  (and  other  parts  exposed  to  light)  of  plants,  to 
which  they  owe  their  green  color,  and  through  which  all 
ordinary  assimilation  of  plant  food  takes  place.  Similar 
chlorophyll  granules  have  been  found  in  tlie  tissues  of 
the  lower  animals.     [Written  also  chlorophyl .} 

Chl(yrO'PlaB'tld  (klo  1  o-pias'tld),  n.  [Gi.  vAwpo?  light 
green  -f-  K-  plostid.']  (Bot.)  A  granule  of  cliloropbyll ; 
—  also  called  ehhouleucite. 

Chloro-pla-tin'ic  tklo'ro-pli-tinTk),  a.  (Chem.) 
See  Platinichloric. 

rChlO-ro'slS  (klo-ro'sTs),  «;  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^'^po? 
light  green  :  cf.  F.  chlorose.'}  1.  (Med.)  The  green  sick- 
ness ;  an  ausmic  disease  of  young  women,  characterized 
by  a  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  hue  of  the  skin,  weak- 
ness, palpitation,  etc. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants,  causing  the  flowers  to 
turn  green  or  the  leaves  to  lose  their  normal  green  color. 

ChlO-rot'ic  (-rSt'Ik),  o.  [Cf.  F.  chlorotique.']  Pertain- 
ing  to,  or  affected  by,  chlorosis. 

Chlorous  (klo'rus),  a.  [See  Chlorine.]  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  chlorine  ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence 
of  three,  the  next  lower  than  that  in  chloric  compounds ; 
as,  chlorous  acid,  HClOo. 

2.  (Chem.  Physics)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
electro-negative  character  of  chlorine;  hence,  electro- 
negative ;  —  opposed  to  basylous  or  zincous.     [Obs.\ 

Ghlor^'pl^crln  (klor'pi'krln  or  -pTk'rIn),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  heavy,  colorless  liquid,  CCl.,.NOn,  of  a  strong  pxuigent 
odor,  obtained  by  subjecting  jiicric  acid  to  the  action  of 
chlorine.     [Written  also  chloropikHji.'] 

ChlO'ru-ret  (klo'ru-rgt),n.  [Cf.  F.cWorure.]  (Chem.) 
A  chloride.     [Obs.}  ' 

Choak  (chok).  V.  i.  &  i.    See  Choke. 

Cho^a-noid  (ko'd-noid),  a.  [Gr.  xoivi]  funnel  -f-  -oid.'] 
(Anal.)  Funnel-shaped;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  hol- 
low niuscle  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  in  many  rep- 
tiles and  mammals. 

Cho'card  (cho'kerd),  v.    (Zool.)  The  chough. 

Chock  (ch5k).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chocked  (chSkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chocking.]  To  stop  or  fasten,  as  with  a 
wede;e,  or  block  ;  to  scotch  ;  as,  to  chock  a  wheel  or  cask. 

Chock,  r.  i.  To  fill  up,  as  a  cavity.  **The  woodwork 
.  .  .  exactly  cAocAe/A  into  the  joints.'*  Fuller. 

Chock,  71.  1.  A  wedge,  or  block  made  to  fit  in  any 
space  wliich  it  is  desired  to  fill,  esp.  something  to  steady 
a  cask  or  other  body,  or  prevent  it  from  moving,  by  fit- 
ting into  the  space  around  or  beneath  it. 

2.  (yaiit.)  A  heavy  casting  of  metal,  usually  fixed 
near  the  gunwale.  It  has 
two  short  horn  -  shaped 
arms  curving  inward,  be- 
tween which  ropes  or 
hawsers  may  pass  for  tow- 
ing, mooring  etc.  Chock  C.VoKf.). 

Chock,    adv.       (Xaut.) 
Entirely  ;  quite  ;  as.  chock  home  ;  chock  aft. 

Chock,  1'.  /.  [F.  choipicr.  Cf.  Shock,  v.  t.}  To  en- 
counter.    [Ob.s-I 

Chocki  n.     An  encoimtor.     [Obs."] 

GhOCk'a-blOCk  (ch5k'a-bl5k),  a.  {yaut.)  Hoisted  as 
high  as  the  tackle  will  admit ;  bro\ight  close  together,  as 
the  two  blocks  of  a  tackle  in  hoisting. 

ChOCk'-lull'  (-fill'),  fi.     Quite  full ;  choke-full. 

ChOC'0-late  (chok'u-lit;  115), h.  [Sp.,  fr.  the  Mexican 
name  of  the  cacao.  Cf.  Cacao,  Cocoa.]  1.  A  paste  or 
cake  comi)osed  of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  Thcobroma 
Cficno  ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  usually 
sugar,  and  cinnamon  or  vanilla. 

2.  The  beverage  made  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
paste  or  cake  in  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Chocolate  house,  a  liouse  in  which  customers  may  be 
served  wjtii  clioi-olate.  —  Chocolate  nut.    See  Cacao. 

Choc'taWB  (chok'tf\/),  n.  pi-  ;  .-^iyig.  Choctaw.  (Eth' 
vol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  (Southern  Ap- 
palai-hian),  in  early  time.'i  noted  for  their  pursuit  of  ngri- 
eulturo,  and  for  living  at  peace  with  the  white  settlers. 
They  are  now  one  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  tho  Indian 
Territory. 

Chode  ft'hod\  the  old  imp.  of  rhidc.     See  Chide. 

Chog'set  (chSg'sSt),  n.    (Zool.)  Sco  Cunneb. 
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Ohoice  (cliois),  n.  [OE.  chois,OF.  chois,  F.  choir,  ft. 
choisir  to  rlioose  ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  kd'isjini. 
to  examine,  kiusan  to  choose,  examine,  G.  Iciesen,  V46. 
Cf.  Choose.]  1.  Act  of  choosing;  the  voluntary  act  of 
aelectiiig  or  separating  from  two  or  more  things  that 
which  ia  preferred  ;  the  determination  of  the  luind  iu 
preferring  one  thing  to  anotlier ;  election. 

2.  Tlie  power  ur  o[iportunity  of  choosing;  option. 

V/iuirc  tlierc  in  iint,  unless  tin?  lliint,'  which  wu  tdko  hii  ho  in 
cur  jiowcr  tlint  we  niii^Iit  liave  ref  uHod  it.  Iluo/ur. 

3>  Care  in  selecting;  judgment  or  skill  in  distinguish- 
ing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giving  a  preference  ; 
discrimination. 

I  iniuk'ine  they  [the  apothegms  of  Ctcsar]  were  collected  with 
jud)j;iiR'iit  and  r/toii-f.  liwun. 

4.  A  suflflcient  number  to  choose  among.  Shak. 

5.  Tlie  thing  or  person  chosen  ;  that  which  ia  approved 
and  selected  in  preference  to  others  ;  selection. 

Thi;  comiiionwealth  is  6ick  of  their  own  r/ioicc.       S/uik. 

6.  The  best  part ;  that  whicli  is  preferable. 

Tlic  flower  nnd  rfmirt- 
Of  many  provincea  f  rum  bound  to  Ixmnd.        Milton. 
To  make  a  choice  of,  to  choose  ;  to  select ;  to  separate  and 
take  in  jireference. 
Syiu  —  See  Volition,  Option. 

Choice,  a.  [ComjMir.  CiioicEn  (-er) ;  suprrl.  Choicest 
(-5st).]  1.  Wortliy  of  being  chosen  or  pretex'red  ;  select ; 
superior  ;  precious  ;  valuable. 

My  choicest  hours  nf  life  nre  lost.  Sivi/t. 

2.  Preserving  or  using  with  care,  as  valuable  ;  frugal ; 
—  used  with  o/;  as,  to  be  choice  of  time,  or  of  money. 

3.  Selected  with  cai-e,  and  due  attention  to  preference  ; 
deliberately  chosen. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrftsc.  Wonhworth. 

Syn.  —  Select ;  precious ;  exquisite  ;  uncommon ;  rare  ; 
chary ;  careful. 

Cholce'lul  (-ful),  (7.  Making  choices  ;  fickle.  \_Ohs.'\ 
His  c/(0(c^/>(/ sense  with  every  change  doth  fit.     Spenser. 

ChOlCGly,  adv.  1.  With  care  in  choosing  ;  with  nice 
regard  to  preference.  "  A  baud  of  men  collected  choicrh/, 
from  each  county  some."  iShak. 

2.  In  a  preferable  or  excellent  manner;  excellently; 
eminently.     '*  Choicely  good."  Walton. 

Gholce'ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  of  particular 
vfthif  nr  \Mi]th  ;  nicety;  excellence. 

Choir  (kwtr),  n.  [OE.  qtwr.,  OF.  cuer,  F.  chccur,  fr. 
L.  chorus  a  choral  dance,  chorus,  choir,  fr.  Gr,  x°po5, 
orig.  daiK'ing  place ;  prob.  akin  to  \6pT0^  iuclosure,  L. 
hortus  garden,  and  E.  yard.  See  Chorus.]  1.  A  band 
or  organized  company  of  singers,  especially  in  church 
service.     [Formerly  written  also  qnire,'\ 

2.  That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  to  the  singers. 

3.  {Arch.)  ThechauceL 

Choir  organ  (Mus.),  one  of  the  three  to  five  distinct  or- 
gans included  in  tlie  full  organ,  each  separable  from  the 
Test,  but  all  controlled  by  one  performer ;  a  portion  of 
the  full  organ,  complete  m  itself,  and  more  practicable 
for  ordinary  service  and  iu  the  accompanying  of  the  vocal 
choir.— Choir  screen,  Choir  wall  {Arrh.)^  ascreenor  low 
wall  separating  the  choir  from  the  aisles.  —  Choir  service, 
the  service  of  singing  performed  by  the  choir.  2\  Warton. 

Choke  (chok),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Choked  (chokt); 
p.  pr,  &  rb.  11.  Choking.]  [OK  rhckcji.,  choken ;  cf. 
AS.  dceocimi  to  suffocate,  leel.  koka  to  gulp,  E.  c/(/)i- 
coiigli,  cough.l  1.  To  render  unable  to  breathe  by  fill- 
ing, pressing  upon,  or  squeezing  the  windpipe  ;  to  stifle  ; 
to  suffocate ;  to  strangle. 

"With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder.       Shok. 

2.  To  obstruct  by  filling  up  or  clogging  any  passage  ; 
to-block  up.  Addi.W7i. 

3.  To  hinder  or  check,  as  growth,  expansion,  progress, 
etc.  ;  to  stifle. 

Oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  corn.         Dr>idcn. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  sense  of  strangulation  by  passion  or 
strong  feeling.     "  I  was  choked  at  tliis  word."        Sn-i/l. 

5.  To  make  a  choke,  as  in  a,  cartridge,  or  in  the  bore 
of  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun. 

To  choke  off,  to  stop  a  person  in  the  execution  of  a  pur- 
pose ;  as,  to  choke  oj}  a  speaker  by  uproar. 

Choke,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  the  windpipe  stopped ;  to 
have  a  spasm  of  the  throat,  caused  by  stoppage  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  windpipe  ;  to  be  strangled. 

2.  To  be  checked,  as  if  by  choking  ;  to  stick. 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Choke,  n.  1.  A  stoppage  or  irritation  of  the  wind- 
pipe, producing  the  feeling  of  atrangnlatinn. 

2.  {Gun.)  {a)  The  tied  end  of  a  cartridge,  {b)  A  con- 
atrictinn  in  the  bore  of  a  shotgun,  case  of  a  rocket,  etc. 

ChokeT)er'ry  (-b6r'rj?),  71.  {Bat.)  The  small  npple- 
shapi'd  or  pear-shaped  fruit  of  an  American  shrub  (I'ljnis 
ar/mti/olia)  growing  in  damp  thickets  ;  also,  the  shrub. 

GhOke'cher'ry  (-chEr'ry),  n.  {Bof.)  The  astringent 
fruit  of  a  species  of  wild  cherry  {Pruniis  Virginiana) ; 
also,  the  bush  or  tree  which  bears  such  fruit. 

Choke'  damp'  (dSmp/).  See  Carbonic  acid,  imder 
Carbonic. 

II  ChO'ke-dar'  (cho'ke-dar'),  n.  [Hindi  chankf-dar.} 
A  watchman  ;  an  ofHcer  of  customs  or  police.     lJiidi(f'\ 

ChOke'-fuU'  (chok'fnl'),  «.     Full  to  the  brim  ;  quite 

full;   <'linck-fiill. 

Choke'  pear'  (pSr').  1.  A  kind  of  pear  that  has  a 
rougli,  astriiii^fut  taste,  and  is  swallowed  with  difficulty, 
or  which  contracts  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

2.  A  sarcasm  by  which  one  is  put  to  silence  ;  anything 
that  can  not  be  answered.     [Loiv']  S.  liichanhon. 

Chok'er  (cho'ker),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
chokes. 

2.  A  stiff  wide  cravat ;  a  stock.     [Slang] 

ChOke'-Strap' (-strap'), «.  {Saddlery)  Astrapleading 
from  the  bellybaud  to  the  lower  part  of  the  collar,  to 
keep  the  collar  in  place. 


Chok'lnK  (choHtTng),  n.     1.  Tliat  chokes ;  producing 

the  fi-.-ling  of  strangulation. 

2.  Indistinct  in  utterance,  as  the  voice  of  a  person 
affected  with  strong  enmtion. 
Chok'y    K-kJ-),  (/.     1,  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate, 
Ghok'ey  (      or  having  power  to  surtocate, 
2.  Inclined  to  choke,  as  a  person  affected  with  Btrong 
emotion.     "  A  deep  and  choky  voice."  Aytoun. 

'Ilu;  alluHion  to  Ilia  motlier  made  Tniu  feel  TaX)\f:T  rhokeii. 

T.  ilwjiun. 

II  OhO-lae'ml-a  (k?:-le'mT-A),  n.     [NL.,   fr.    Gr.    voAt; 

bile -f- «I|w-a  bhiod.|     (Mnl.)  A  disea-so  cliaracterized  by 

severe  nervous  .symptuniH,  dependent  upon  the  presence 

of  the  couMtiturnts  nf  tlic  bihi  in  the  blond, 

Chol'a-gO^UO  (kol'a-Kog;  lir>),  a.  [Gr.  xoAaywyd?  ; 
XoKti  bile  -\-  ayojyo?  b-ading,  aycij/  to  lead  :  ci.  F.  rholn- 
gogiic]  {Med.)  rromoting  the  discharge  of  bile  from  tlie 
system. —7(.  An  agi-nt  which  promotes  the  diacliarge 
of  bile  from  the  system. 

Cho'Iate  (kn'lat).  71.    [Gr.  xo^v  bile.]    {Chem.)  A 

salt  of  cholic  acid  ;  as,  sodium  cholate. 

II  ChoVe-cys'tis  (kol't-sTs'tTs),  7^.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^oA^ 
bile  -f  Kv<TTi<:  bladder.]     {A7iaL)  The  gall  bladder. 

Chol'e-cys-tot'0-my  (-sTs-t5t'o-mJ),  n.  [  Cholpcy.stis 
-\-  Gr,  Te/x^'elc  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  making 
an  opening  in  the  gall  bladder,  as  for  the  removal  of  u 
gallstone. 

ChOl'e-dol'0-gy  (-dol'n-jjl,  7*.  [Gr.  xoKij  bile  +  -%//. 
Cf.  F.  chi'lidohigic.]  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  bile  and 
biliary  organs.  Dnnglison. 

(J^lr*  Littre  says  that  the  word  choledologie  ia  abso- 
lutely barbarous,  there  being  no  Greek  word  xoAtjSos. 
A  proper  form  would  be  cholology. 

Gho-le'lc  (ku-le'Tk),  a.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  fibtained  from,  bile  ;  as,  choleic  acid. 

Ghol'er  (kol'er),  n.  [OE,  coler,  F.  colcrc  anger,  L. 
cholera  a  bilious  complaint,  fr.  Gr.  x'^^^P"-  'bulera,  fr. 
;n;6Ao?,  x'^^V^  'jile.  See  Gall,  and  cf.  Cholera.]  1.  The 
bile  ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  and  cause  of 
irascibility.     lObs.] 

His  [Richard  Iliioker's]  complexion  .  .  .  was  eanguinp.  with 
a  mixture  of  choUr  ;  and  yet  lu3  motion  was  blow.       1.   Walton. 

2.  Irritation  of  the  passions;  anger;  wrath. 

lie  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler.  Shak. 

Ghorera  (kol'er-a),  n.  [L.,  a  bilious  disease.  See 
Choler.]  {Med.)  One  of  several  diseases  affecting  the 
digestive  and  intestinal  tract  and  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  life,  esp.  the  one  commonly  called  Asiatic  cholera. 

Asiatic  cholera,  a  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  disease, 
originating  iu  Asia  and  Iretiueutly  epidemic  in  the  more 
tiltny  seetii'iis  of  other  hmdrs,  tn  wlmh  the  germ  or  spe- 
eirir  pui.snn  may  Ii;l\c  been  earrii'.I.  It  is  eliaraeterized 
by  iliai  rliea,  vlcr-\v;iter  ev;ieiKiti(.>iis.  vomiting,  cramps, 
pnielied  exprt-ssidii,  ;nid  li\  iillty,  rapidly  ijas.sing  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  followed  by  death,  or  by  a  stage  of  re- 
action or  fever.  --  Cholera  bacillua.  See  Comma  oacillus. 
—  Cholera  infantum,  a  dangerous  summer  disease  of  in- 
fants, caused  by  hot  weather,  bad  air,  ur  pour  milk,  and 
especially  fatal  in  large  cities.  —  Cholera  morbua,  a  liisease 
characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging',  uith  K'ripings 
and  cramps,  usually  caused  by  iuiprudeiiee  in  diet  or  liy 

gastrointestinal  disturbance. —Chicken  cholera.  See  under 
HicKEN.  —  Hog  cholera.  See  under  Hog.  —  Sporadic  chol- 
era, a  disease  somewhat  resembhug  tlie  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  originating  where  it  occurs,  and  rarely  becoming 
epidemic. 

Chol'er-a'lc  (kol'er-alfk),  a.  Relating  to,  resulting 
from,  or  resemblini,',  cholera. 

Ghorer-lc  (kSl'er-Tk),  a.  [L.  cholericits,  Gr.  ^oAepi- 
Kos  :  cf.  F.  choler ique.l  1.  Abounding  with,  or  produ- 
cing choler,  or  bile.  DrydcTi. 

2.  Easily  irritated  ;  irascible;  inclined  to  anger. 

3.  Angry  ;  indicating  anger ;  excited  by  anger.  ^'Chol- 
eric speech."  Sir  W.  -Raleigh. 

Choleric  temperament,  the  bilious  temperament. 

ChoFer-ic-ly,  adv.     In  a  choleric  maimer ;  angrily. 

Ghol'er-l-form'  (kol'er-T-fSrm'),  a.  [Cholera  -f- 
-Jorm.]     ResembUng  cholera. 

Chol'er-lne  (-111),  n.  {Med.)  {a)  The  precursory  symp- 
toms of  cholera,  (b)  The  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera. 
{c)  A  mild  form  of  cholera. 

Chol'er-Old,  a.     [Cholera  -j-  -aid.']     Choleriform. 

ChO'les-terlc  (ko'les-ter'Tk  or  ko-les'ter-Tk),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  cholesteriq'ie.']  Pertaining  to  cholesterin,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  cholesternc  acid.  Ure. 

Cho-les'ter-in  (ko-15s'ter-Tn),  71.  [Gr.  ^oAtJ  bile  + 
o-Teap  stiff  fat:  F.  chole.'i/erine.  See  Stearin.]  {Chem.) 
A  white,  fatty,  crystalline  substance,  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, foimd  in  animal  and  plant  products  and  tissue,  and 
especially  in  nerve  tissue,  in  the  bile,  and  in  gallstoues. 

Cho'll-amb   (ko'IT-Smb),    (   n.      [L.    chol iambus.,  Gr. 

Gho'U-am'blc  (-am'bTk),  t  x^^'-°-t^^°'i '■>  X'^^o^  lame 
-f-  la^u^o^  an  iambus.]  {Pros.)  A  verse  having  an  iam- 
bus in  the  tiftli  place,  and  a  spondee  in  tlie  sixth  or  last. 

Chol'ic  (kol'Tk"),  \  a.      [Gr.  ;^oAik6?,  from  voAiJ 

Cho-Iln'Ic  (ki-lTntk),  )  bile.]  {Physiol.  Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  bile. 

Chollc  add  (Chem.),  a  complex  organic  acid  found  as  a 
natural  constituent  of  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids 
in  the  bile,  .and  extracted  as  a  resinous  substance,  con- 
vertible under  the  influence  of  ether  into  white  crystals. 

Gho'llne  (ko'ltn),  71.  [Gr.  x°^'n  bile.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  See  Neurine. 

GhoPo-chrome  (kol'o-krom),  v.  [Gr.  ^o^^t  X°^°^' 
bile  -|-  xp^l^f^  cidi^r.]     (Phijsiol.)  See  Bilirubin. 

GhoPo-phse'in  (kul'n-te'Tn).  v.  [Gr.  xoAij,  xoAo?, 
bile  +  </)rtio?  dll^ky.]     {Physiol.)  See  Bilirubin. 

II  ChoPtry  (eJiGi'try),  71.     A  Hindoo  caravansary. 

Chomp  (ehouip),  1'.  ■/.  To  chew  loudlv  and  greedily  ; 
to  champ.     [Prnr.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  C.  S.]         Hallin-ell. 

Chon'dii-tl-ca'Uon  (kSn'drt-fT-ka'shQn),  n.  {Physi- 
ol.) Fnniiation  of,  or  conversion  into,  cartilage. 

Chon'dri-Jy  (-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gr.  xof^pos  cartilage  -j- 
-///.]     To  convert,  or  be  converted,  into  cartilage. 

Cbon'dri-gen  (k5n'dri-jSn),  n.    [Gr.  x'^^^9°'*  cartilage 


•{-•gen.]  (Phyftiol.  Chem.)  The  chemical  baein  of  carti- 
lagt',  rnnverted  by  long  boiling  iu  water  into  a  gulatinouK 
body  ealh'd  chondriji. 

Chon-drlg'enous  (k5n-drTj'*-niSii),  a.  [Gr.  voffipo? 
cartilage  -j-  -g'Hou.s.']     {Phy.tiol.)  Affording  chondrin. 

GhOXl'drln  (k<'nMrTn),  n.  [Gr,  yo^opos  cartilage.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  colorless,  amorplious,  nitrogenous 
substance,  tasteless  and  odorless,  formed  from  cartilagi- 
nous tissue  by  long-continued  action  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  similar  to  gelatin,  and  is  a  large  ingredient  of  com- 
mercial gelatin. 

Ghon'drlte  (kSn'drit),  n.  [Gr.  jj^ot-ipo?  a  grain  (of 
w)ieat  or  speltj,  cartilage.]  {Mitt.)  A  meteoric  stone 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  chondrnles. 

Chon-drit'lc  (kon-drltlk),  «  (iT//Vi.)  Granular;  per- 
taining to,  or  having  tlie  granular  structure  characteris- 
tic of,  the  class  of  meteorites  called  chondrites. 

[!  Ghon-dri'tls  (kon-drl'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr,  x<5»'3p« 
cartilage  -(-  -iti.s.']    {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  cartilage. 

Chon'dro—  (kon'drft-).  [Gr.  xoi'^po?  a  grain  (of  wheat 
orsiiclt),  cartilage.]  A  combining  form  meaning «//rrtm, 
gnmular,  granular curtilnge,c(t7  tilngi7io7iH  ;  as,  the  chon- 
</rocranium,  the  cartilaginous  skuU  of  the  lower  verte- 
br.T-tes  and  of  embryos. 

Chon'dro-dite  (-dit),  77.  [Gr.  x^^^C^'^  f^  K''^'"  ("f  wheat 
or  spelt),  cartilage.]  {Mi7t.)  A  fluosilicate  of  magnesia 
and  iron,  yellow  to  red  in  color,  often  occurring  in  gran- 
ular form  in  a  crystalline  liiuehtone. 

II Chon'dro-ga-noPde-l  {  ga-noi'd5-I),  n.  [NL,,  fr.  Gr. 
v(i^5pos  cartilage -}- NL. //(■/;«>/'/' /,  See  Ganoid.]  {Zo'61.) 
An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  including  the  sturgeons; — so 
called  on  account  of  their  cartilaginous  skeleton. 

Chon'dro-gen  (kCu'drft-jen),  71.  [Gr.  xoi'fipo?  carti- 
lage +  -,'■/'■».]    {J'hy.siol.  Che7n.)  Same  as  CHONnaiCEK. 

Chon'dro-gen'e-sls  (-jPn'e-.sts),  «.  [Gr.  xo^Spos  car- 
tilage -f-  gaiesis.]  {Physiol.)  The  developnieut  of  car- 
tila^ie. 

Ghon'droid  (kon'droid),  a.  [Gr.  xoi'Spos  cartilage  4- 
-oj(/.]     Resembling  cartilage. 

Chon-droPo-gy  (kon-drCI'o-jy),  «•  [Gr.  xoi'Spo?  car- 
tilage-f -/or/_v  ;  cf,  F.  chondrologie.'}  {A7iat.)  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  cartilages.  jhinglison. 

II  Ghon-dro'ma  (k5n-dro'mti),  n. ;  pi.  Cho.vdkomata 
{-dro'm;v-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xo''Opos  cartilage  -j-  -owu.] 
A  cartilaginous  tumor  or  growth. 

Chon-drom'e-ter  (kon-dr5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  x^v&ftoi;  a 
grain  (uf  wlicat  or  spelt),  cartilage  -f-  -ini€ter.'\  A  steel- 
yard for  u'eigbing  grain. 

Chon-drop'ter-yg'I-an  (kSn-drCp'ter-Tjt-rtiO.ff.  [Cf. 
F.  choinhnj)!,'!  ifji'-n.']  Having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton. 
^7(.      One  ol  the  Chondropterygii, 

l!Chon-drop'te-ryg'l-i  (-te-r\j'T-i),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  xoi-Spo?  cartilage  +  TTTtpuf,  -1/705,  wing,  fin.]  {Zool.) 
A  group  of  fiehe.=i,  characterized  by  cartilaginous  fins  and 
skeleton.  It  includes  both  ganoids  (sturgeons,  etc.)  and 
selachians  (sharks),  but  is  now  often  restricted  to  the 
latter.     [Written  also  t'hondropterygia.'] 

II  Chon-dros'te-I  (kun-drSs'te-i),  7i.  pi.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xoi'Spos  cartilage  +  ocTTe'*!'  bone.]  {Zoul.)  An  order  of 
tishes,  including  the  sturgeons  ;  ~-  so  named  because  the 
skeleton  is  cartilaginous. 


One  of  the  Cliondrostei  (I'ltcjdiurus  giaihtis)  o£  Cliina. 


Ghon-droPo-my  (kSn-drSt'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  xoi'Spos  + 
TOftjj  a  cutting.]    {A7tat.)  The  dissection  of  cartilages. 

Ghon'drule  (kSn'drul)  71.  [Dim.  from  Gr.  voi'Spo?  a 
grain  (uf  wheat  or  spelt),  cartilage.]  {Miri.)  A  peculiar 
rounded  granule  of  some  mineral,  usually  enstatite  or 
chrysolite,  found  imbedded  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
the  mass  of  many  meteoric  stones,  which  are  hence 
called  cho7idrites. 

Choose  (chooz),  V.  t.  [imp.  Chose  (clioz) ;  p.  p.  Cho- 
sen (cho'z'n).  Chose  {Obs.)  ;  p.  pj'.  &  vb.  71.  Choosikg.] 
[OE.  chesen^  cheose?!,  AS.  ceosan  ;  akin  to  OS.  kiosa7i^ 
I>.  kieze7i^  G.  kiesen,  Icel.  kjosa,  Goth,  kiusan^  L.  gus- 
tare  to  taste,  Gr.  yeve(T9ai,  Skr.  jush  to  enjoy.  V48. 
Cf.  Choice,  2d  Gust.]  1.  To  make  choice  of ;  to  select ; 
to  take  by  way  of  preference  from  two  or  more  objects 
offered  ;  to  elect ;  as,  to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Chose  me  for  a  humble  friend.  Pope. 

2.  To  wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  prefer.     [Colloq.'] 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  rhoo<va. 
more  gcntif  1  apartment.  Goldinuth. 

To  choose  sides.    See  under  Side. 

Syn.  — To  select;  prefer;  elect;  adopt;  follow.  — To 
Choose,  Prefer,  Elect.  To  vhix'sr  is  the  generic  term, 
and  denotes  to  take  or  fix  upon  liy  an  act  of  the  will, 
especially  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  judgment. 
To  prefer  is  to  choose  or  favor  one  thmg  as  compared 
with,  and  more  desirable  than,  another,  or  more  m  ac- 
cordance with  one's  tastes  and  feehngs.  To  elect  is  to 
choose  or  select  for  some  office,  emplo>-ment.  use.  privi- 
lege, etc.,  especially  by  the  concurrent  vote  or  voice  of  a 
sulBcient  number  of  electors.  To  choose  a  profession  ;  to 
prpfer  private  life  to  a  public  one ;  to  elect  members  of 
Congress. 

Choose,  V.  i.     1.  To  make  a  selection ;  to  decide. 
They  had  only  to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and  open 
rebellion.  Pre.<cott. 

2-  To  do  otherwise.  •*  Can  I  choose  butsmile  ?  "  Pope. 

Can  not  choose  but,  must  necessarily. 

Tlimi  can.it  not  choo^r  hut  know  who  I  am.        Shnk. 

Choos'er  (-er),  7i.  One  who  chooses;  one  who  has 
the  power  or  right  of  choosing  ;  au  elector.  Burke. 

Chop  (chop).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Chopped  (chSpt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chopping.]  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  kapperiy  Dan. 
kappe,  Sw,  kappa.  Cf.  Ch-AJ'  to  crack.]  1.  To  cut  by 
striking  repeatedly  ^ith  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  cut  into 
pieces;  to  mince;  —  often  with  up. 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,  up,   llrn  i     pity;     food,  iobti     out,  oil;     duur;    goj     singr,  iQkj     then,  tlun;     bON,    zb  =  z  in  aziu-e. 


CHOP 

2.  To  sever  or  separate  by  one  or  more  blows  of  a  sharp 
instrument ;  to  divide  ;  —  usually  with  off  or  dott-n. 

Chop  off  your  hand,  and  send  M  to  the  kiiit;.        Shak. 

3.  To  seize  or  devour  greedily  ;  —  with  up.     [06«.] 
Upon  the  opcniiis  of  his  iiiLiutb  he  drops  his  breakfast,  which 

the  fox  presently  citopptd  up.  VKstninje- 

Chop  (ch3p),  V.  i.     1.  To  make  a  quick  stroke,  or  re- 
peated strokes,  with  an  ax  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

2.  To  do  something  suddenly  with  an  unexpected  mo- 
tion ;  to  catch  or  attempt  to  seize. 

Out  of  greediness  to  get  both,  he  chops  at  the  shadow,  and 
loses  the  substance.  L'£stiaiige. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  —  with  in  or  out. 

This  fellow  interrupted  the  sermon,  even  suddenly  rlio/,,. 
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Latli 
Chop,  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  koopen  to  buy.   See  Cheapen,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Chap,  v.  t,,  to  buy.]     1.  To  barter  or  truck. 
2.  To  exchange  ;  to  substitute  one  thing  for  another. 

We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends.    L' Estrange. 
To  chop  logic,  to  dispute  with  an  affected  use  of  logical 
terms;  to  argue  sopluatically. 
Chop,  r.  i.     1.  To  purchase  by  way  of  truck. 

2.  {yaut.)  To  vary  or  shift  suddenly;  as,  the  wind 
chops  about. 

3.  To  wrangle  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  bandy  words. 
Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  jud-e.    JSacon. 

Ohop,  n.     A  change  ;  a  vicissitude.  Mnrryat. 

Chop.  V.  t.  &  i.    To  crack.     See  Chap,  v.  t.  &  i, 
Ohop,  n.     1.  The  act  of  chopping  ;  a  stroke. 

2.  A  piece  chopped  off ;  a  slice  or  small  piece,  espe- 
cially of  meat ;  as,  a  mutton  chop. 

3.  A  crack  or  cleft.     See  Chap. 

Chop,  "■  [See  Chap.]  1.  A  jaw  of  an  animal ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  pZ.    See  Chops. 

2.  A  movable  jaw  or  clieek,  as  of  a  wooden  vise. 

3.  The  land  at  each  side  of  the  inouth  of  a  river,  har- 
bor, or  channel ;  as,  EastC/zfl^orWestCTojO.  See  Chops. 

Chop,    n.      [Chin,    &   Hiud.   chhap    stamp,   brand.] 

1.  QuaUty  ;  brand  ;  as,  silk  of  the  first  chop. 

2.  A  permit  or  clearance. 
Chop  dollar,  a  silver  dollar  stamped  to  attest  its  purity. 

—  Chop  of  tea,  a  number  ot  boxes  of  the  same  make  and 
quality  of  leaf,  —  Chowchow  chop.  See  under  Chowchow, 

—  Grand  chop,  a  ship's  port  clearance.         S.  \\\  Williams. 
ChOp'tooat'  (-hot').  «-     [Chin,  cfiop  sort,  quality.]     A 

licensed  lighter  employed  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
to  and  from  vessels.     \^China'\  S.  W.  Williams. 

Chop'churcll'  (-chQrch'),  n.  [See  Chop  to  barter.] 
iOld  Eng.  Lnir)  An  exchanger  or  an  exchange  of  bene- 
fices.      [C(T/i/] 

Ghop'fall^en  (-fal''n),  a.  Having  the  lower  chop  or 
jaw  depressed ;  heii'ce,  crestfallen  ;  dejected  ;  dispirited ; 
don-ncast.    See  Chapfallen. 

Ohop'hOUse'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  chops,  etc., 
are  sold;  an  eating  house. 

The  freedom  of  a  chophonsc.  W.  Irving, 

ChopTlOUSe',  n.  [See  Chop  quaUty.]  A  custom- 
house where  transit  duties  are  levied.     \_Chiuii'\ 

S.  W.  Williams. 
Gbop'lll  (ch5p'Tn),  n.     [F.  chopine,  fr.  G.  schoppen.'\ 
A   liquid  measure  fonnerly  used  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  varjing  from  half  a  pint  to  a  wine  quart. 
Ghop'ln,  n.    See  Chopine. 

ChO-plne'(cho-pen' ;  F.  sho-pen'),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ckapin, 
€sc<fpin,  Sp.  chapin.,  Pg.  chapim-.]  A  clog,  or  patten, 
having  a  very  thick  sole,  or  in  some  cases  raised  upon  a 
Btilt  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  [Variously  spelt 
chioppine,  chopin,  etc.] 

Your  ladvship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  1  eaw  you  last, 
by  the  altitude  of  a  chopiiK .  Shak. 

ChOp'-log'ic  (i.h5p'15j'Tk\  n.  One  who  bandies 
words  or  is  very  argumentative.     [.Jocular']  Shak. 

OhOp'ness  (rbSp'uSs),  n.     A  kind  of  spade.     [E.nQ-'l 
Chop'per  (-per),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  chops. 
Ohop'plng  (-ping),  a.   [Cf.  Chubby.]  Stout  or  plump  ; 
large.     (Obs.']  Fenton. 

OhOp'plng,  n.  [See  Chop  to  barter.]  Shifting  or 
changing  suddenly,  as  the  wind;  also,  having  tumbling 
wavea  dashing  against  each  other ;  as,  a  chopping  sea.  1 
Ohop'plllg,  n.  Act  of  cutting  by  strokes. 
Chopping  block,  a  solid  block  of  wood  on  which  butchers 
and  otners  chop  meat,  etc.  —  Chopping  knife,  a  knife  for 
chopping  or  mmcmg  meat,  vegetables,  etc, ;  —  usually 
with  a  handle  at  the  uack  of  the  blade  instead  of  at  the 
end, 

OhOp'py  (-pj-).  a.  [Cf.  Chappy.]  1,  Full  of  cracks. 
^*Chopp>/  finger."  Sha/:. 

2.  iCi.  Chop  a  change.]  Rough,  with  .short,  tumultu- 
ous wavea  ;  aa,  a  chnpjui  »ea. 

Chops  (chSpsJ,  n.  pi.  [See  Chop  a  jaw.]  1.  The 
jaws  ;  also,  the  neshy  parts  about  the  mouth. 

2.  The  sides  or  eape»  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  channel, 
harbor,  or  bay  ;  as,  the  chops  of  the  English  Chaniu-l. 

Ohop'sUck'  (chQp'stTk'),  n.  One  of  two  Hniall  sticks 
of  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth. 

Cho-Tag'lc  (ku-rilj'Tk),  a.  [Gr,  x'^payiKO';^  xoprffiKO^."] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  choragus. 

Choraglc  monoment,  a  building  or  column  built  by  a  vic- 
torious fhoragus  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the 
tripod  w)iich  ne  received  aa  a  prize.  TJiose  of  Lysicrates 
and  l'hr;usyllu8  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens. 

II  OhO-ra'gns  (kft-rii'gaBl.n.  ;  pi.  CHonAoi(-jI).  [L.,fr. 
Gr.  xofiayo^t  X'^P^'*^  •  X^P**^  choru»  +  aycii'  to  lead.] 
{Gr.  Anlifj.)  A  choruH  lea<ler;  esp.  one  who  provided  at 
his  own  expense  and  under  bis  own  Hupervmion  one  of 
the  clionitw'fl  for  the  musical  contests  at  Athens. 

GhO'ral  (ko'rr/l),  a.     [LL.  choralt.t,  fr.  L.  chorus.    See 
CnoRUH.]   or  or  pertaining  to  a  choir  or  chorus  ;  winging, 
sung,  or  adapted  U)  be  stmg,  in  chorus  or  harmony. 
Chor&l  lervlce,  a  wrvice  of  song. 
GhO'rali  n.     (^flts.)  a  hymn  tune;  a  simple  sacred 
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tune.  Bung  in  unison  by  the  congregation ;  as,  the  Lu- 
theran chorals.     [Sometimes  written  chorale."] 

Gho'ral-ist  (ko'nrl-Ist),  n.  A  singer  or  composer  of 
chur.ils. 

Cho'ral-ly,  adiK  In  the  manner  of  a  chorus ;  adapted 
to  be  sung  by  a  choir  ;  in  harmony. 

Chord  (kord),  n.  [L,  chorda  a  gut,  a  string  made  of 
a  gut,  Gr.  yop5^-  Ii  the  sense  of  a  string  or  STuall  rope, 
in  general,  it  is  written  cord.  See  Cord.]  1.  The  string 
of  a  musical  instrument.  Milton. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  combination  of  tones  simultaneously  per- 
formed, producing  more  or  less  perfect  harmony,  as,  the 
common  chord.  ^ 

3.  (Geom.)  A  right  line  uniting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc  of  a  circle  or  curve, 

4.  {Anal.)  A  cord.     See  Cord,  n.,  4. 
5-   {Engirt.)  The  upper  or  lower  part 

of  a  truss,  usually  horizontal,   resisting 
compression  or  tension.  Waddell. 

Accidental,  Common,  frnd  Vocal  chords. 
See  under  Accidental.  Co.mmon,  and 
Vocal.  —  Chord  of  an  arch.  See  Ilhist. 
of  Arch.  —  Chord  of  cnrvatoro,  a  chord 
drawn  from  any  point  of  a  curve,  in  the  circle  of  curva- 
ture for  that  pomt.  —  Scale  of  chords.    See  Scale. 

Chord,  V.  t.  {^iinp.  &  p.  p.  Chorded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Chordinc]  To  provide  with  musical  chorde  or  strings  ; 
to  String  ;  to  tune. 

■When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell.         Drfidcn, 
Even  the  solitary  old  pine  tree  chords  his  harp.  Bcecher. 
Chord,  V.   i.    {Mus.)  To  accord;    to  harmonize  to- 
gether ;  as,  this  note  chords  with  that, 

II  Chor'da  (kQrMa),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chorda.  See 
Chord.]    {Ariat.)  A  cord. 

II  Chorda  doraalie  (dor-salis).  [NL.,  lit.,  cord  of  the 
back.l  {Anal.)  See  Notochoed. 
Ghor'dal  (kor'dol),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chord. 
il  Chor-da'ta  (kor-da'ta),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chorda 
cord.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  comprehensive  division  of  animals  in- 
cluding all  Vertebrata  together  with  the  Tunicata,  or  all 
those  having  a  dorsal  nervous  cord. 

Ghor-dee'  (k5r-de'),  n.  [F.  corde,  cordee,  p.  p.  of  cor- 
der  to  cord.]  {Med.)  A  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  usu- 
ally with  downward  curvature,  occurring  in  gonorrhea. 

Chore  (cbor),  n.  [The  same  word  as  char  work  done 
by  the  day.]  A  small  job ;  in  the  pL,  the  regular  or  daily 
light  work  of  a  household  or  farm,  either  w  ithin  or  with- 
out doors.     \_U.  S.] 

Chore,  r.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Chored  (chord) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CHOREfG.]     To  do  chores,     \_U.  S.] 

Chore  (kor),  n.    A  choir  or  chorus.    [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 
'  Cho-re'a  (k6-re'a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vopei'a  dance.] 
(Meil.)  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  a  disease  attended  with  con- 
vulsive twitchings  and  other  involuntary  movements  of 
the  muscles  or  limbs. 
Cho-ree'  (ko-re'),  n.     [F.  choree.]    See  Choreus. 
Cho're-graph'ic  (ko'rt-grSf'Ik),  {a.      Pertaining   to 
Cho're-graph'ic-al  (-l-k-fl),  J     choregraphy. 

ChO-reg'ra-phy  (kS-reg'ra-fy).  "■  [Gr,  xopsia  dance 
-|-  -graphy,]  The  art  of  representing  dancing  by  signs, 
as  music  is  represented  by  notes.  Craig. 

ChO-relC  (k6-re'Ik),  n.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  cliorea ;  couvulsive. 

Cho're-pis'CO-pal  (ko'rt-pTs'ko-pnl).  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  cborepi-scopus  or  his  charge  or  authority. 

I)  Cho're-pls'co-pus  (-pus),  n. : pi.  Chorepiscopi  (-pi). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^wpen-t'cTKOTro?  ;  x^po?.  x^P"'  place,  country 
-f-  en-iVKOTTos  bishop.  Cf.  Bishop.]  (Ecrl.)  A  "coun- 
try "  or  suffragan  bishop,  appointed  in  the  ancient 
church  by  a  diocesan  bishop  to  exercise  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  a  rural  district. 

II  ChO-re'US  (ko-re'us),  Cho-ree'  (k6-re')i  «■  [L.  cho- 
reus., Gr.  xop«'o?.  prop,  an  adj.  meaning  belonging  to  a 
chorus;  cf.  ¥.  choree.]  {Ave.  Pros.)  {«)  A  trochee.  (//) 
A  tribrach. 

Cho'rl-amh  (ko'rt-Smb),  n. ;  ;>?.  Choriambs  (-Smbz). 
Same  as  Choriambus. 

ChC'rl-amntilc  (-S.ui'bTk),^.  [L,  choriambicns,  Gr.  xo- 
piQM^'KO?-]  Pertaining  to  a  choriamb.  —  7J.  A  choriamb. 
I  Ghorl-am^us  (-am'bus),  n.;  pi.  L.  Choriambi  (-bi), 
;  E.  Choriambuses  (-bus-ez).  [L.  choriamtms,  Gr.  xopio^i- 
^o?;  x°P^'^°^  a  choreus -j- tafipos  iambus. ]  {Aric.  Pros.) 
A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of  which  the  first  and 

last  are  long,  and  the  others  short  ( ^  -  — )  ;  that  is,  a 

choreus,  or  trochee,  and  an  iambus  united. 

GhO'llC  (ko'rik),  a.  [L.  choricus,  Gr,  xoptto?-]  ^^ 
or  pertaining  to  a  chorus. 

I  reincinbcr  a  choHc  ode  in  the  riecuba.        Colcriilgc 
II  ChoM-on    (ko'rT-5n'),    77.     [NL.,     fr.    Gr.    xopLov.] 

1.  {Annf.)  («)  The  outer  membrane  which  invests  the 
fetus  in  tlie  womb;  also,  the  similar  membrane  investing 
many  ova  at  certain  stages  of  development,  (fc)  The  true 
skin,  or  cutis. 

2.  {Hot.)  The  outer  membrane  of  seeds  of  pbants. 

II  GhO'ri-slB  (ko'rt-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr,  Gr,  x^picns  sep- 
aration.] {Boi.)  The  separation  of  a  leaf  or  lioral  organ 
into  tw()  or  more  parts. 

ET^^  In  ciillaternl  rhoHsi.t  the  parts  are  side  by  side.  — 
In  parallel  or  viedian  choi-isis  tliey  are  one  in  front  of  an- 
other. 

GhO'rlst  (kn'rTst),  n.     [F.  choriste.]    A  singer  in  a 

chi'ir;  .i  cliorister.     [P-] 
Chor'is-ter  (kSrls-ter),  n.    [See  Chorus.]    1.  One  of 

a  clioir  ;  a  singer  in  a  chorus.  f)ri/den. 

2.  One  who  leafls  a  choir  in  cluircb  mnsic.  [I/.  S.] 
ChO-ris'tlc  (k;^-rTs'tYk).  rt.  Choric  ;  choral,  [R.] 
GhO'ro-graph   (ko'ro-grAf),  n.     [Gr.   x'^po?   place  -f 

■graph.]     An    instrument   for  conBtructing   triangles  in 

iiianne  surveviiip,  etc. 

Oho-rog'ra-pher  (kft-rSg'rA-f?r),  »,    1,  One  who  de- 

HcribeH  or  makes  a  map  of  a  district  or  region,     "  Tlie 
chnrngrnphns  oi  Italy."  .S'tV  T.  Browne. 
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2.  A  geographical  antiquary  ;  one  who  investigates  the 
locality  of  ancient  places. 

Cho'ro-graph'lc-al  fku'ro-grSf'T-kfll),  a.  Pertaining 
to  .-iiuniKriq.iiy.  —  Cho  ro-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

ChO-lOg'ra-phy  (kM-rO^'ra-ly),  n.  [L.  chorographin ^ 
Gr.  xuipoypa^ia  \  yia^o-i  place -j- ypai^eif  to  describe.} 
The  mapping  or  description  of  a  region  or  district. 

Tlie  chorographij  of  thtir  provincea.      Sir  T.  liroumc. 

Cho'rold  (ko'roid),  a.  [Gr.  Yopoctfi^s  ;  x°9J-°^  chorion 
-f-  ilbo<i  form.]  {Anat.)  Resembling  the  chorion  ;  af,  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball.  ^  n.  The  choroid  coat 
of  tlie  eye.     See  Eye. 

Choroid  plexua  lAriat.).  one  of  the  delicate  fringelike 
pnnrsM  s.  ri.nsisting  almost  entirely  of  blood  vessels, 
whirl  1  innji-.  t  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 

Cho-roid'al  (k5-roid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
choroid  coat. 

ChO-rol'O-gy  (ko-rSl'o-jy)i  "■  [Gr.  x^poy  place -f- 
-^'^9U-1  {Biol.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  living  organisms  over  the  earth's  surface 
as  to  latitude,  altitude,  locality,  etc. 

Its  distribution  or  chorolotpr.  JliLrle'f. 

Cho-rom'e-try  (kft-rom'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  x'^P'^^  place 
■j-  -nirtn/.]     The  art  of  surveying  a  region  or  district. 

Cho'rus  (ko'riis),  n.  ;  pi.  Choruses  (-gz).  [L,,  a  dance 
in  a  ring,  a  dance  accompanied  with  song ;  a  chorus,  a 
band  of  dancers  and  singers,  Gr.   x°P°^-    ^^^  Choir.] 

1.  {Antiq.)  A  band  of  singers  and  dancers. 
The   Grecian  tragedy  was  at   first  nothing  but  a  chonm  of 

singers.  Uniden. 

2.  (Gr.  Drama)  A  company  of  persons  supposed  to 
behold  what  passed  in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  to  sing 
the  sentiments  which  the  events  suggested  in  couplets 
or  verses  between  the  acts ;  also,  that  which  was  thus 
sung  by  the  chorus. 

What  the  lofty,  crave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  ianibic.  Miiton. 

3.  An  interpreter  in  a  dumb  show  or  play.     {Obs.] 

4.  {Mus.)  A  company  of  singers  singing  in  concert. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  composition  of  two  or  more  parts,  eaclt 
of  which  is  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  number  of  voices. 

6.  {Mus.)  Parts  of  a  song  or  hymn  recurring  at  inter- 
vals, as  at  the  end  of  stanzas ;  also,  a  company  of  singers 
who  join  with  the  singer  or  choir  in  singing  such  parts. 

7.  The  simultaneous  joining  of  a  company  in  any  noisy 
demonstration  ;  as,  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  catcalls. 

Gho'rus,  V.  i.  ['■'"/>■  &  p.  p.  Chorused  (ko'rHst); 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Chorusing.]  To  sing  in  chorus;  to  ex- 
claim simultaneously.  W.  D.  Houdls. 

II  Chose  (shoz),  7).;  pi.  Choses  (sho'zez).  [F.,  fr.  L. 
causa  cause,  reason.  See  Cause.}  {Law)  A  thing;  per- 
sonal property. 

Chose  in  action,  a  thing  of  which  one  has  not  possession 
or  actual  euiovment,  but  only  a  rifflit  to  it,  or  a  right  to 
demand  it  by  action  .at  law,  and  which  does  not  exist  at 
the  time  in  specie ;  a  personal  right  to  a  thing  not  reduced 
to  possession,  but  recoverable  by  suit  at  law ;  as  a  right 
to  recover  money  due  on  a  contract,  or  damages  for  a 
tort,  which  can  not  be  enforced  against  a  reluctant  party 
without  suit.  — Chose  hi  poEBesaion.  a  thing  in  possession, 
as  distinguished  from  a  thing  in  ac(i'-n.  —  Chose  local,  a 
thing  annexed  to  a  place,  a.s  a  mill.  —  Chose  transitory,  a 
thing  which  is  movable.  Cowell.    hlount. 

Chose  (choz),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  CHOOSE. 

GhO'sen  (cho'z'n),^.  ^.  of  Choose.  Selected  from  a 
number  ;  picked  out ;  choice. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed.    Jndg.  xx.  16. 

Ch</seil,  w.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  the  object  of 
choice  or  special  favor. 

ChOU'an  (shoo'an  ;  F.  sbod'as'),  «•  [F].  One  of  t^& 
royalist  insvirgents  in  western  France  (Brittany,  etc.), 
during  and  after  the  French  revolution. 

Chough  (chuf),  n.  [OE.  choughe^  koire  (and  cf.  OK. 
ca),  fr.  AS.  ecu;  cf.  also  I>.  kninr, 
OHG.  chUha  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  caw. 
V22.  Cf.  Caddow.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
bird  of  tlie  Crow  family  {Fregilns 
gracxUus)  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a 
black  color,  with  a  long,  slender, 
curved  bill  and  red  legs ;  —  also 
called  chauk,  c?iaitk-dau-,  chocard, 
Cornish  chovgh,  red-legged  crow. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
allied  birds,  as  the  Alpine  chough. 

Cornish  chottgh(//<"r.).  abird  rep- 
resented black,  with  red  feet  and 
beak  ;  —  called  also  aglet  and  sea 
swallow.  Chough. 

II  GhOU'i-cha  (chou'T-chfi ;  224),  n.  [Native  name.]* 
{Zo'dl.)  Tlie  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River  or  Calif oniia. 
See  QuiNNAT, 

II  Chou'ka  (•■hou'kA),  «.  [Native  name.]  {ZobL)  The 
Indi;iii  fdur-bnnied  aiitrlupr  ;  the  <-hikara. 

Choule  (fbol).  n.     \_Ot>.s.]  See  Jowl,         Sir  W.  Scott. 

r  Choul'try  (cliol'trj).  v.     See  (.'holtry. 

Chouse  (elious),  V.  t.  [imp.  iV  p.  p.  Choused  (choust) ; 
p. />r.  A-  vb.  71.  Chousino.]  [From  Turk,  v/iaush  a  nies- 
sengi'r  or  interpreter,  cue  of  whom,  attached  to  the 
Turkish  ombasKv.  in  ir.ii*.t  cheated  the  Turkish  merchantfi 
resident  in  Kngi.md  out  of  .4:4.0()0.]  To  cheat,  trick,  de- 
fraud ;  —  followed  by  of,  or  out  oj;  as,  to  chouse  one  out 
of  bis  money,     [CoHnq.] 

The  nndiTtftker  of  the  nforc-cited  pocey  hnth  rhoiLvrl  your 
highnrsB.  I.andor. 

Chouse.  «.  1.  One  who  is  easily  cheated  ;  a  tool ;  a 
simpleton  ;  a  gull.  llndibrm. 

2.  A  trick;  sham;  imposition.  Johnson, 

3.  A  .swindler.  B.  Jonson. 
II  Chout   (chout>,   7).     [Mahratta    ehaulh    one    fourth 

par)   1      An  itHHessment  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  rcv- 

I  enue.      (  huiia]  J.  Mill. 

GhOW'chOW'  (chon'chou')i  "'     [Cliin.]    Consisting  of 


ale,  senite,  cAre,  &zzif   ftrm,   ask,  Anal,  ftUj     Sve,  *vent,  find,   f«rn,   recent;     Ice,   idea,   111;     old,   6bey,   Orb,   add; 
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several  kinds  minfjled  tofretlipr;  mixed;  aa,  chowcjuiw 
BWt.'utmeatd  (preservL-J  Iriiits  put  tu(^i  tlier), 

Chowchow  chop,  tin-  I;int  li^jhU'r  coiitaiiiiiifc  tiif  fiinall 
amidiy  piukiit;i3  sent  oil  to  till  up  a  ship.  *S".  K'.  WiKianta, 

Chow'chow'  (.(-liou'clioii/),  n.  {Com,)  A  kind  of 
mixed  pickk's. 

GhOW'der  (-der),  n.  [F.  chaudih-e  a  kettle,  a  pot. 
Cf.  Caldhun.]  1.  {Cookery)  A  dish  iiiudo  of  Ircsh  ti»h 
or  chillis,  biscnit,  onions,  ntc,  Htewed  together. 

2.  A  Btller  of  fish.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  HiiUiwell 

Chowder  beer,  a  liquor  niado  by  boilinR  black  spruce  iu 
water  and  uiixiuf;  inulaa-ii-.s  with  the  decoction. 

Chowder,  V.  t.     Tn  uiak(^  a  chowder  of. 

IlChow'ry  (-ly),"-  LHind. <■/(««;(/■/.]  Awhisktokeep 
off  Hiea,  used  in  tlie  East  Indies.  Midvom. 

OhOW'ter  (-ter),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  choirre,  and  I'ruv.  K. 
ch»ii\  to  (jrunible.]  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a  iiiiw;)rd 
L-hild.     lObs.^  _  K.PhHUps, 

Choy'  root'  {choi'  root').    See  Chay  root. 

Chre'ma-tis'tlcs  (kre'mu-tlw'tTks),  n,  [Or.  xP^l^a- 
TiVTiKTi  (sc.  Te^fTj)  the  art  of  traffic,  fr.  )^pijfj.aTa.  goods, 
money,  fr.  xpn<rSa.i  to  use.]  Tlie  science  of  wealth  ;  the 
acience,  or  a  branch  of  the  science,  of  political  economy. 

Chre'O-tech'nics  (kre'6-tSk'nTks),Ji.  [Gr.  XP^^°^  "se- 
iul  4- Te'^xi'vj  art.]  The  science  of  tlie  useful  arts,  esp. 
apricultun*,  manufactures,  and  commerce.     [H.] 

Chres'to-math'lc    (krcstn-iiijtth'Tk),    a.      Teaching 

what  is  UKcfuI.      "A  r/iirshnuaf/nr  Hchool."  ^oiltlieil. 

Ghres-tom'a-thy  (kres-ton/u-tliy),  ?;.  [Gr.  xp-na-ro- 
fxaQeia;  xPV'J^ro^  useful  + /ua^eti-,  navedyfiv,  to  iearn.] 
A  selection  of  passages,  with  notes,  etc.,  to  be  used  iu 
acriuirinjj  a  langua^ie  ;  as,  a  Hebrew  chrestnmathy. 

Chrism  (krlz'm),  v.  [OE.  crisme,  from  AS.  crisma  ; 
also  OE.  ci-eiite,  fr.OF.  rn'sme,  like  the  AS.  word  fr.  LL. 
rhrisniii,  fr.  Gr.  jfpccr/ia,  fr.  xp'*"*  t*^  anoint ;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  /riare,  fricare^  to  rub,  Skr.  gharsh,  E.  friahle, 
/riction.  Cf.CHBisoM.]  {Gr.  &  Ji.  C.  C/iurcfies)  I.  OU\e 
oil  mixed  with  balm  or  balm  and  spice.=,  consecrated  by 
the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  etc. 

2.  The  same  as  Chrisom. 

Chrls'mal  (kriz'nw/l),  n.  [LL.  chrismalis.]  Of  or 
pertaiuinv;  tn  or  used  iu  chrism. 

ChriS-ma'tlon  (krlz-ma'shun),  71.  [LL.  c/irismatio.'} 
The  act  of  applying  the  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil. 

Cfirixmatiout  or  croEs-signing  with  ointment,  was  used  in 
baptism.  ,/e,..  Tui/lor. 

Chrls'ma-tO-ry  (krTz'ma.-t6-ry),  ??.  [LI.  chrlsma- 
ioritnii.]     A  cruet  or  vessel  in  wliich  chrism  is  kept. 

Chrls'om  (kriz'um),  n.  [See  Chrism.]  1.  A  white 
cloth,  anointed  witli  chrism,  or  a  white  mantle  thrown 
over  a  child  when  Imptized  or  christened.     [06.?.] 

2.  A  child  whicli  died  within  a  month  after  its  baptism  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  chrisom  cloth  which  was  used  as  a 
ehroud  for  it.     [Obs.']  Hlomif. 

Christ  (krist),  71.  [L.  C/irisfiis,  Gr.  Xpio-rd?,  fr.  XP'- 
<tt6<;  anointed,  fr.  xP'^^f  to  anoint.  Si^e  Chrism.]  The 
Anointed  ;  an  appellation  given  to  Jesus,  the  Savior.  It 
is  synonymous  with  tlie  Hebrew  Messiah. 

Chrlst'cross'  (krTs'kros';   115),  n.     1.  The  mark  of 
the  cross,  as  cut,  painted,  written,  or  stamped  on  certain  j 
objects,  —  sometimes  as  the  sign  of  12  o'clock  on  a  dial. 
The  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  do  isle in!"^  of  noon. 

Of//  I'hvi.     Xnres. 

2.  The  beginning  and  the  ending.     [Oftj.]        Quarles. 

Christ'crOBS-roW  (-ro'),   71.     The   alphabet ;— for- 

tnerly  so  called,  eitlier  from  the  cross  usually  set  before 

it,  or  from  a  superstitious  custom,  sometimes  practiced, 

of  writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cros?,  by  way  of  a  charm. 

From  infant  coanmg  of  tlic  Cfnistrrnss-row.     Woi-fsivoif/i, 

Chris'ten  (krTs"n),  r.  t.  limp.  A'  p.  p.  Christened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Christening.]  [AS.  crisfnian  to 
make  a  Christian,  fr.  cristen  a  Christian.]  3.  To  baptize 
and  give  a  Christian  name  to. 

2.  To  give  a  name;  to  denominate.  ^' Cbri.tfpn  the 
thing  what  you  will"  Bp.  Jiitnief. 

3.  To  Christianize.     [Oi*.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  use  for  the  first  time.     [C0//07.] 
Chrls'ten-dom  (krts''n-drim),  77.      [AS.  crisfendotn  ; 

•cristen  a  Christian  -f  -i/ow.]  1.  The  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ  by  baptism ;  hence,  the  Christian  religion,  or 
4he  adoption  of  it.     \_Ohs.'\  Shak. 

2.  The  name  received  at  baptism  ;  or,  more  generally, 
any  name  or  appellation.     [06.<.] 

Pretty,  fond,  adoptions  r/n-i.^femfoms.  S^ial. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity  pre- 
vail?, or  wliich  is  governed  under  Christian  institutions, 
in  distinction  from  heathen  or  Mohammed.m  lands. 

The  Arian  dcetrine  which  then  divided  C/iri^tendom.    Milton. 
A  wide  and  still  widening  C/in'stendom,         Coleridge. 

4.  The  whole  body  of  Christians.  Hooker. 
Chrls'tlan  (krTs'clmn;  lOG,  277),  tj.     [L.  chri.stimius, 

Gt.  xptCTTiat'ds ;  cf.  AS.  cristfii.  See  Christ.]  1.  One 
who  believes,  or  professes  or  is  assumed  to  believe,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  taught  by  Him ;  especially, 
one  whose  inward  and  outward  life  is  conformed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ. 
The  disciples  were  called  C/irixtinns  first  in  Antiocli.  .lets  xi.  2G. 

2.  One  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Christian 
parents,  and  who  has  not  definitely  become  an  adherent 
of  an  opposing  system. 

3.  {EccL)  {(f)  One  of  a  Christian  denomination  which 
rejects  human  creeds  as  bases  of  fellowship,  and  secta- 
rian names.  They  are  congregational  in  church  govern- 
ment, and  baptize  by  immersion.  They  are  also  called 
Diseiples  0/  Christ,  and  Campbellites.  (b)  One  of  a  sect 
(called  Christiim  Connect  1071)  of  open -communion  im- 
inersionist3.  The  Bible  is  their  only  authoritative  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

t^^  In  this  sense,  often  pronounced,  but  not  by  tlie 
members  of  the  sects,  kris'cli'ni. 
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Cltris'Uail  (krls'clMn),  a.  1.  Portainin([  to  ClirUt  or 
iiJH  rclijiioii ;  an,  ahrtstiiin  (loctriiie. 

2.  rroli-hhiiig  Chi-iHtiuiiity  ;  aw,  a  Cliristian  penplp. 

3.  reitiiiiiing  to  tho  clmrcli ;  eccle»ia»tii^al  ;  as,  a 
C'/uislian  court.  IllacLilone. 

4.  CharacturiHtit-  of  CliriHtiau  people  ;  civilized  ;  kind  ; 
kiudly;  gciltlo;  benotiwMt. 

Tliu  yracelul  tuct  ;  tlip  f'hrUtiiin  art.  Ti'mtj/ffm. 
Chriotlan  Commfflalon.  S<-.-  uihIci-  Commission.— Chrlatlan 
court.  Saiiii' :i»  K,  ,1,12,1,1  ,11,  u.  corn  r.  ChrlBtlan  era.  tlii' 
pn-.siMit  i-r.i,  coiioiic-Mi'oii;  Willi  111,-  birlli  i.l  (;iiii«t.  It  in 
s^ipposci  tlial,  <Mviiiu  to  .111  ,  rr,<r  ol  a  monk  (IJioiiyHlua 
fcxit'iiius,  il.  alioiit  ,'til.i  iiiiployiid  to  c-alciilato  tlii'  ura,  its 
coiiiiii,ii,iiii,iil  wan  fix,., I  tlini-  or  four  vi-ar8  to,i  late,  so 
tliat  Isini  ulioiiM  l,c- l,i;i,!  or  11114.  -  Chrintian  namo.  tlie 
iiaiiic-  i;in-ii  III  baiitioui,  as  distiuct  from  the  family  iiauie, 
orsuriiaiiu'. 

Chrls'tlan-lsm  (-Tz'm),  «.  [h.  c/irisliaiiismns.  Gr. 
XPi(rrio«(T(x6s  :  cf.  F.  vlirislianisme.]  1.  The  Chris- 
tian religion.     [OIjx.]  Milloii. 

2.  Tlic  Christian  world  ;  Christendom.  [0/m.]  Jo/iimon, 

Ghrls'tlan-lte  (-it),  n.  [In  sense  (n)  naineil  after 
C/in\\fi,in  Kn-,leric,  of  Deiiiiiark  ;  in  sense  (/v)  after 
C/iris/i(iii  VIII..  of  Deniiiaik.]  (Min.)  (n)  Bame  as 
Anoutiiite.    |/;.]     (4)  See  Phillipsite. 

Chrls-tian'1-ty  (krls-chiln'l-tj  or  krIs'chi-5nT-ty ; 
2771,  )/.  [OK.  riisliaile,  OF.  rreslieide,  F.  clirelleiit/', 
fr.  h.  chiislimiiliis.']  1.  The  reliRion  of  Christians;  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  taught  by  Christ. 

2.  Practical  conformity  of  one's  inward  and  outward 
lite  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

3.  The  body  of  Cliristian  believers.     I0bs.'\ 
To  Wnly«  U,.(l  the  irisliaiulce 
Of  olile  liritoiiF.  Cliauctr. 

Chrls'tlan-l-za'tlon  (krI.s'chnn-T-za'shun),  )i.  The 
act  or  process  of  converting  or  being  converted  to  a  true 
Christianity. 

Cliris'tian-ize  (krls'chnn-Tz),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Chrlstianizeo  i-izd) ;  p.  pr.  vh.  n.  Cheistiasizing.]  [Cf. 
F.  c/irisliiiii:ser,  L.  ihristiimizure,  fr   Gr.  xP"'"i"'iVeii'.] 

1.  To  make  Christian ;  to  convert  to  Christianity  ;  as, 
to  t'/irt.s/ifiiiize  p.agan.,«, 

2.  To  imbue  witli  or  adapt  to  Christian  principles. 
< '/o'lsNam';,^,/ philosopher?.  7.  TwiJm: 

Ciuis'tlan-ize,  v.  ;.  To  .adopt  the  character  or  belief 
of  a  Christian  ;  to  become  Cliristian. 

The  piigiaiis  Iiegan  to  C/iristianizp.  LnUtniii. 

Cluis'tlan-llke'  (-lik'),  ".     Becoming  to  a  Christian. 
A  virtuous  and  a  Clin.<tiaiilll:c  conclusion.  Shuk. 

Ckris'tlan-ly,  (nlv.  In  a  manner  becoming  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion. 

Siifferiii;;3  .  .  .  patiently  and  CJnistiatih/  linrne.    S!'arp. 

Cluls'tlan-ly,  «.     Christianlike.  Lmtgfellnw. 

Chrls'tian-ncss,  n.  Consonance  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christi.inity.     [W«.]  Ifaminoii,!. 

Chrlst'leSS  (krist'les),  a.  Without  faith  in  Cliri,st; 
unchristian.  Temiif.wn. 

Chrlst'llke'  (lili'),  ".  Resembling  Christ  in  chanacter, 
actions,  etc.  — Chrlsl'like'ness,  w. 

Chrlst'ly,  «.     Christlike.  H.  BuslmeU. 

Christ'mas  (krTs'm«s),  w.  IChrist  +  mii.is.'\  An  an- 
nual church  festival  (December  L'5)  and  in  some  States  a 
legal  holid.ay,  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  often 
celebr.ated  by  a  particular  church  service,  and  also  by 
special  gifts,  greetings,  and  hospitality. 

ChristmaB  box.  I  a)  A  box  in  whicli  presents  .are  deposited 
at  Cliristnias.  (/il  A  present  or  .small  gratuity  given  to 
yoiing  people  ami  servants  at  Christmas;  a  Christmas 
gift.  —  Christmaa  carol,  a  carol  sung  at,  or  suitable  for, 
Christmas.  —  chriatraaa  day.  Same  as  Christmas.  —  Chriat- 
mas  eve,  the  evi-iiing  before  Christmas.  —  ChriatmaB  fern 
l«o'.),  an  evergri'en  North  American  fern  (.I.v/oV/ikm 
iicroR! n-hunhs),  which  is  niiicli  used  for  ilecoration  in 
wmter.  —  ChriatmaB  flower,  Chriatmas  rose,  the  bla,k  helle- 
bore, a  poisonous  plant  of  the  buttercup  faiiiilv,  wliich  in 
Southern  Eiivope,)tt,ii  pro,liiies  beautiful  r.iselike  How- 
ersinmi,lwiiit,'r.  -  Christmaa  tree,  a  small  evergreen  tree, 
set  up  111,1,101.-,,  t,i  be  ,l,-,or:it,„l  with  bonbons,  presents, 
etc.,  and  illuminated  on  Clui&tmaseve. 

Chllst'mas-tlde'  (-tid'),  «.  [Christmas  +  tide  time.] 
The  season  of  Christinas. 

Chiia'to-cen'tilc  (kris'tS-sen'trlk),  n.  [Christ  + 
cnitric.']  Making  Clirist  the  center,  about  whom  all 
things  are  grouped,  as  in  religion  or  history ;  temling 
toward  Christ,  as  the  central  object  of  thought  or  emo- 
tion. J,  \v.  Chiulwirl:. 

Chris-tOl'0-gy  (krls-tSl'lii-jy),  n  [Christ  +  -lar/i/.'] 
A  treatise  on  Christ ;  th.at  department  of  theology  which 
treats  of  the  persoualitv,  attributes,  or  life  of  Christ. 

Chrls'fom  Ikrls'tunO,  «.   See  Chrisom.  [OI>s.]   Shnl: 

Chrls-toph'a-ny  (-tOf'a-nJ),  n.  [Christ  +  Gr.  ^airtiv 
to  show.]  An  ajijicarance  of  Christ,  as  to  his  disciples 
after  the  crucifixion. 

Cbrlst's'-thorn'  (krists'thSm'),  n.  (Bot.)  One  of 
several  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs  found  in  Palestine,  es- 
pecially the  P<tliurusacut€ftl}rs,  Ziziiphus  Spii-ni-Christi^ 
and  Z.  vulgaris.  The  last  bears  the  fruit  called  jnjuhe, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most  readily  ob- 
t.ainable  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

Chro'ma-SCOpe  (krij'mA-skop),  n.  [Gr.  xpCifia  color 
-{- -scope.']  An  instrument  for  showing  theoptical  ef- 
fects of  color. 

Cliro'mate  (kro'mSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chromate.  See 
Chrome.]    (Chrm.)  A  .salt  of  chromic  acid. 

ChlO-mat'lc  (kro-miit'Ik),  a.  [L.  chromntirus,  Gr. 
Xpui^artitd?,  suited  for  color,  fr.  ';^p{ofxa,  ;^poJ^aTo?,  color  ; 
akin  to  ;ifpoia  color,  ;yp(zi?  skin,  color  of  the  skin.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  color,  or  to  colors. 

2.  (Mus.)  Proceeding  by  the  smaller  intervals  (halt 
steps  or  semitones)  of  the  scale,  instead  of  the  regular 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

t^^  The  interiueiiiate  tones  were  formerly  written 
and  print eil  in  cohirs. 

Chromatic  aberration.  (Opt.)  See  .Aberration. 4.  —  Chro- 
matic printhig,  printing  from  type  or  blocks  covered  with 
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inks  of  various  colors.  —  Chromatic  sc&l«  tA/us.),  the  8cal6 
<onnitttinL'  of  tliirtei^u  toii.:«.  uicluding  the  eight  scale 
toncH  and  the  five  intermediate-  toiieh, 

Chio-mzViC'aHkTt,-uiS.in-kul),a.   Chromatic.   [Obs.] 

Chro-maric-al-ly,  udf.    In  a  chromatic  manner. 

Chro-mat'lcs  (-Tkhj,  /i.  Tho  Bcience  of  colors;  that 
part  nf  oiJii.H  whicli  Ireatrt  of  the  propertieH  of  colorn. 

ChrO'ma-tln  (kro'nji^tln),  n.  [Gr,  xpl^fxa^  ;^pwf*aTos, 
coir. I.J  (Jiitjl.)  TiKsue  which  in  capable  of  being  stained 
by  dyes. 

OhrO'ina-Usm  f-tlz'm),  7l.  [Gr.  Xfiw^arnrMo?  a  color- 
ing.] 1.  {Opt irs)  Tho  state  of  being  colored,  ao  in  the 
case  of  images  formed  by  a  lens. 

2.  {JM.)  An  abnormal  coloring  of  iilantn. 

Ohro'ma-tog'e-nous    (kro'ni4-t5j't-nrih),   o.       [Gr. 

XpC'fia,  >;^wAi.aTO!,  culor  -j-  -geyiottsA     Producing  color. 

Chro'ma-tog'ra-phy    (kro'ma.t5g'ra-f5),    n.      [Gr. 

XpwMa,  xpi"^iaTo?,  colur  i-  •i/rophy.'^    A  treatine  on  colors, 

Chro'ina-toro-gy  (■toi'n-j5 ),  »,    [Gr.  xp'^/io,  xp^jia- 

TO?,  color  ■;    -logi/.]     A  treatini-  on  color«. 

Chro'ma-tO-phore'  {kro'ma-to-fCr'j,  n.  [Gr.  XP***^**. 
Xpoi/xaTos,  color -f- (^e'pcii'  to  bear.]  1.  (yiool.)  A  con- 
tracrtile  cell  or  vesicle  containing  Hiiuid  pigment  and 
capable  of  changing  its  form  or  Hize,  thus  causing 
changes  of  color  in  the  trannhu'ent  Hkin  of  such  animals 
as  possess  them.  They  are  highly  developed  and  numer- 
rous  in  the  cephalopoda. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  granules  of  protoplasm,  which  in 
mass  give  color  to  tlie  part  of  the  plant  containing  tliem. 

Ghro'ma-to-scope'  (-skoii')i*'*  [*^r.  xpw/xa,  xpw/iaTot, 
color  +  -scope.l  (Aslrun.)  A  reflecting  telescope,  part 
of  which  is  made  to  rotate  eccentrically,  so  as  to  pro- 
4lnce  a  rinvlike  image  of  a  star,  inf^tead  of  a  point ;  — 
UM'i  in  studyiim  tlie  .scintillation  of  the  stare. 

Chro'ma-to-2phere' (-sfei/),n.  A  chromosphere.  [H] 

Chro'ma-trope  (kro'ma-trop),  ??.  [Gr.  xP*^Ma  color  -f 
TpoTT^  turn,  rotation,  TptTray  to  turn.]  1.  {J'/n/sies)  An 
instrument  for  exhibiting  certain  chromatic  elfecta  of 
liglit  (depending  upon  the  persistence  of  vinion  and  mix- 
ture of  colors)  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating  dibks  vari- 
ously colored. 

2.  A  device  in  a  magic  lantern  or  Ltereopticon  to  prc- 
dine  kaleidoscopic  etlt-cts. 

Chro'ma-type  (-tip),  n.     [Gr.  xP^f^°-  color -{- tutto? 

type-]  1.  {Photofj.)  A  colored  pjiotographic  picture 
taken  upon  paper  made  sensitive  with  potaabium  bichro- 
mate or  some  other  salt  of  chromium. 

2.  The  jirocess  by  whicli  such  picture  is  made. 

Chrome  (krom),  n.    Same  as  Chromium. 

Chrome  aluml  '7(f ///.),  a  dark  violet  substance,  fSOj)r>Cr'..- 
K  S(  )t,'JlH.().  analogous  to,  and  cry.staliizing  like,  com- 
nn'U.diuu.  It  is  regarded  as  a  doufde  snliihate  of  chro- 
niiiiiii  :nid  potassium.  —Chrome  green,  (r/f  Tlie  green  oxide 
of  clirumium,  Cr^O.',  used  in  enannd  painting,  and  glass 
staining.  U>)  A  pigment  made  l>y  mixuig  chrome  vellow 
with  Prussian  blue.  —  Chrome  red,  a  beautiful  red  pig- 
inent  originally  prepared  from  the  basic  chromate  of  lead, 
but  now  made  from  red  oxide  of  lead.  —  Chrome  yellow, 
a  brilliant  yellow  pigment,  PbCrOj,  used  by  paintert. 

Chro'mic  (kro'mTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  chromium;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
chromium  in  which  it  has  its  higher  valence. 

Chromic  add.  an  acid,  H.CrOi,  analogous  to  sulphuric 
acid,  not  readily  obtained  iu  the  free  state,  but  fnrming 
well  known  saltp,  many  of  wliicli  are  cnluitil  pi^^Tncntp, 
as  clirome  yellow,  cfiroine  red,  etc.  --  Chromic  anhydride,  a 
brilliant  red  crystalline  substance,  CrO..,  regarde»l  as  the 
anhydride  of  chromic  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oxidizers  known. 
Chro'mld{kro'- 

mid),?/.  [Gr.  xpo- 
/Liis  a  kind  of  fish.] 
(Zoul.)  One  of 
the  Chromids:',  a 
family  of  fresh- 
water fishes  abun- 
dant in  the  tropic- 
al parts  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 
Some  are  valuable 
fond  fishes,  as  the 
bidti  of  the  Nile. 

I!  OJiro'mi-drO'sis  (kro'mT-dro'.sTs).  7).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xpifia  color -f  ;5p<os  sweat.]  {Med.)  Secretion  of  ab- 
normally cnlorp<l  perspiration. 

Chrc'micm  (kro'mlz'm),  v.    Same  as  Chromatism. 

ChTO'inite  (krij'mlt),  «.  1.  {Min.)  A  black  subme- 
tallic  mineral  consisting  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  iron ; 
—  called  viXso c?iro}nic  iro7}. 

2.  {Che7n.)  A  compound  or  salt  of  chromous  hydrox- 
ide regarded  as  an  acid,     [i?.] 

Chrb'ml-um  (-ml-um),  7).  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  xP^t'-°-  color.] 
(Chem.)  A  companatively  rare  element  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  the  mineral  ehromite.  Atomic  weight 
52.5.  Sj-mbol  Cr.  "When  isolated  it  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
grayish  white  metal,  fusible  with  diflaculty.  Its  chief 
commercial  importance  is  for  its  compounds,  as  pc- 
taasiiun  chromate,  lead  chromate,  etc.,  which  are  bril- 
liantly colored  and  are  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing.    Called  also  chrome. 

Ghro''mo  (kru'mo>.  n. :  pL  Chromos  {-mt,z\  [Abbrev. 
from  ^7n'o?;f/dithogTaph.]     A  chromolitliograph. 

GliTO^mo-blast  (-blSst),  ».  [Gr.  xP^M*  color  -I-  'blnst.'\ 
An  enilirynnic  cell  udiich  develops  into  a  pigment  cell. 

Chro'mo-gen  (-jPn),  7i.     [Gr.  xP'^f^°-  color  -^  -gen.} 

1.  {Biol.)  Vegetable  coloring  matter  other  than  green  ; 
chromule. 

2.  {Chem.)  Any  colored  compound,  supposed  to  con- 
tain one  or  more  chromophores. 

Chro'no-gen'lc  (-jen'Tk),  a.  (Biol.)  Containing,  or 
capable  of  forming,  chromogen;  as,  cAromof/^'HiV  bacteria. 

Cliro'mo-graph  (-grif),  n.  [Gr.  xP^f*^'^  color  -j- 
-nrnph.']  An  apparatus  by  which  a  number  of  copies  of 
written  m.itter,  maps,  plans,  etc.,  can  be  made  ;  —  called 
also  hectograph. 
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CHROMOLEUCITE 

Chro'mO-leu'cite  (kro'mo-lG'sIt),  n.  [Gr.  xpwMo  color 
4-  E.  leucKc]     {Hot. )  A  chroniopliistkl. 

Chro'mo-lith'o-graph  (-lTth'o-pr4f),  n.  [Gr.  xp'^'^" 
Co\ox -{-^.  lifl'ogrojjh.^  A  picture  printed  iii  tints  and 
colors  by  repeated  impressions  from  a  series  of  stones 
prepared  by  the  litliographic  process. 

Chro'mo-li-tliog'ra-pher  (-IT-thSg'ra-fer),  n.  One 
wlio  is  enpaped  in  cliromolithograpliy. 

Cliro'mo-liUi'o-graph'lc    (kro'iiio-ltth'u-prSfTk),  a. 

Pertaiuint,'  tn,  or  iiKule  by,  chrumulithoprapliy- 

Chro'mo-11-tliog'ra-phy  t-ll-tliog'ra-fy),  n.  Lithog- 
raphy adapted  to  printing  in  inks  of  various  colors. 

CluO^mo-phane  (kro'mo-fan),  71.  [Gr.  xpwH-a  color -f 
i^alveiv  to  show.]  {Physiol.)  A  general  name  for  the 
several  coloring  matters,  red,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  present 
in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina,  held  in 
solution  by  fats,  and  slowly  decolorized  by  light ;  distinct 
from  the  photochemical  pigments  of  the  rods  of  the  retina. 

ChlCmO-phore  (kro'uio-for),  n.  [Gr.  xP^M^  color  + 
^dp^iv  to  bear.]  {Chem.)  Any  chemical  group  or  residue 
(as  NOo ;  No ;  or  On)  which  imparts  some  decided  color 
to  the  compound  of  wJiich  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Chromo-pho-tog'ra-phy  (kro'm6-fo-t5g'ra-fy),  n. 
[Gr.  xP'"tJ-<^  ^^^'^^  ^  ^-  J'f'otorintphij.'l  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing pliotograplis  in  colors. 

Cliro'mo-pho'to-lith'o-graph  (-fo'to-lTtl/o-grftf),  n. 
A  photolithogiaph  printed  in  colors. 

Chro'mo-plas'tld  (kro'mS-plSs'ttd),  n.  [Gr.  xP'^^" 
-\-E.  pl'K'^ti'f.]  (Bo(.)  A  protoplasmic  granule  of  some 
other  color  than  green  ;  —  also  called  chromoJnicite. 

Chro'mO-SOme'  {kro'mo-som'),  n.  [Gr.  xptayio.  color 
-f  CTw/ia  the  body.]  {Biol.)  One  of  the  minute  bodies 
into  which  tlie  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  is  resolved  dur- 
ing mitotic  cell  divisi-.n  ;  the  idant  of  Weismann. 

Cliro'mo-spliere  (kro'mo-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  j(puitJ.a  color 
+  E.  sphere.']  {Asfron.)  An  atmosphere  of  rare  matter, 
composed  principally  of  incandescent  hydrogen  gas,  sur- 
rounding tlie  sun  and  enveloping  the  photospliere.  Por- 
tions of  tlie  chromosphere  are  here  and  there  thrown  up 
into  enoriii(iu.s  tongues  of  flame. 

Cliro'mo-spher''lc  (kro'mo-sfgr'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  clirouiospliere. 

Cliro'mo-type  (kro'mo-tlp),  n.  [Gr.  xp^^M"  color + 
-type.']  1.  A  sheet  printed  in  colors  by  any  process,  as  a 
chromolith(.L:ra].h.     See  Chromolithograph. 

2.  A  pliotographic  picture  in  the  natural  colors. 

Chrtymous  rkrymus),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  chromium,  when  this  element  has  a 
valence  lower  than  that  in  chromic  compounds. 

ChromouB  acid,  a  bluish  gray  iiowder.  CrO.OH,  of  weak 
acid  properties  and  regarded  as  an  acid. 

Chro'mule  (-uml),  n.  [Gr.  xpiafia  color  -f-  vXri  mat- 
ter.] {Bot.)  A  general  name  for  coloring  matter  of 
plants  other  than  chlorophyll,  especially  that  of  petals. 

Chion'lc  (kron'Tk),  a.  [L.  v/tro7iici(s,  Gr.  xP°*'''*°5 
concerning  time,  from  xpofos  time:  cf.  F.  chronique.] 

1.  Relating  to  time  ;  according  to  time. 

2.  Continuing  for  a  long  time;  lingering;  habitual. 

Chronic  diBeaae.  one  which  is  inveterate,  of  long  continu- 
ance, or  progresses  slowly,  in  distinction  from  an  acuti: 
disease,  which  speedily  terminates. 

Cliron'lc-al  (kr5n'i-kal),  a.     Chronic. 

Partly  ou  a  chronica},  and  partly  on  a  topical  method. 

J.  A.  Ale^iamier, 

CIiron'l-cl6  (kr5n'T-k'l),  n.  [OE.  cronicle,  fr.  cro- 
niqne,  OF.  cronique,  F.  chronique^  L.  chronica,  fr.  Gr. 
XpoftKci,  ueut.  pi.  of  xpovLK6<i.  See  Chronic]  1.  An 
historical  register  or  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed 
iu  the  order  of  time. 

2.  A  narrative  of  events  ;  a  history  ;  a  record. 

3.  pi.  The  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  immediately  follow  2  Kings. 

Syn.  — Register;  record;  annals.    See  History. 

Cliron'1-cle,  v.  t.  [irnp.  &  p.  p.  Chrosicled  {-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chroniclisg  (-klxng).]  To  record  in  a 
history  or  chronicle  ;  to  record  ;  to  register.  Shak. 

Cluon'l-Cler  (-kler).  n.  A  writer  of  a  chronicle  ;  a 
recorder  of  events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  an  historian. 

Such  an  honest  cliroyiicUr  as  tiriffith.  S/taJc. 

II  Cliro'nique'  (krfi'nek'),  71.  [F.  See  Chronicle.] 
A  chronicle.  X.  A<l<Hso7i. 

Chron'O-grain  (krSn'o-grSm),  n.  [Gr,  xpo"©?  time  + 
ypa.p.p.a  writinp,  cliaracter  :  cf.  F.  ckronofframme.']  1.  An 
inscription  in  which  certain  numeral  letters,  made  to  ap- 
pear specially  conspicuous,  on  Ixjing  added  together, 
express  a  particular  date  or  epoch,  as  in  tlie  motto  of  a 
medal  struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  ITO'i  : 

ChrlstVs  DVX;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
—  the  capitals  of  which  give,  when  added  as  numerals, 
the  sum  1C32. 

2.  Tlie  record  or  inscription  made  by  a  chronograph. 

Chron'o- gram-mat 'Ic  (-mSt'Tk),  I  a.      [Cf.  F.  chro- 

Chron'o-gram-mat'lc-al(-T-k«l),  (  nogrammaHqur..] 
Beluiit,'iiik'  t"  a  'lirniiograni,  or  containing  one. 

Ghron  0-grram'ma-tlst  (-gr5m'nifHI.Ht),  v.    A  writer 

of  chionotjraiii.s. 

Chron'o-graph  (krSn'fi-graf),  n.    [Gr.  xpoi">^  time  -f- 

-graph  :  cf.  F.  dironfjijnijthc.']  X.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  recording  intervals  of  time,  upon  a  revolv- 
ing drum  or  strip  of  paper  moved  by  clockwork.  The 
action  of  the  stylus  or  pen  is  controlled  by  electricity. 

2.  Same  as  Chuonooram,  1.    [A*.] 

3.  A  chronoH(rope. 
ChrO-nog'ra-pheKkro-nSg'rA-fer),?!.    One  who  writes 

a  chrfiiiograidiy  ;  a  chronologcr.  Tooke. 

Ghron'O-graph'lc  (krSn'fi-grSfTk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  chr-iiiograitli. 

Ghio-nog'ra-phy  (kro-n5g'rd-fj?),  n.  [Gr.  xp"'"'Ypa- 
^ia.  Sec  ('iinoNooRAi'ir."]  A  dencription  or  record  f)f 
paMtiiMc;   hiHtnry.      ( 0/-,\- J  Bp.  Ilnll. 

Chro-nol'o-gor  (-nJM'u-jer),  v.    Same  as  Chronolooist. 

Chron'o  lOR'lc  {krrjn'o-lCJ'Tk),   Iff.      [Gr.  xP"''oAoyt- 

Ohron'0-lOg'lC-al  (-T-kal ;  '-TT),  )      K«k.]     Relating  to 
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chronology ;  containing  an  account  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time  ;  according  to  the  order  of  time  ;  as,  chron- 
oloqical  tables.     Kdlcinh.  —  Chlon'O-lOg'iC-al-ly.  (idv. 

Chro-noPo-glst  (kro-nol'i-jTst  I. Chro-noPo-ger  (-j5i ), 

11.  [Ot.  xpovoK6yo^.'\  A  person  ulio  investigates  dates 
of  events  and  transactions;  one  skilled  m  chronology. 

That  learned  noise  and  dust  of  the  chronologize  is  vhoWy  to 
be  avoided.  Locke. 

The  most  exact  chronoloqers  tell  us  that  Christ  was  born  in 
October,  and  not  in  Utcember.  John    Knox. 

Chro-noPo-gy  (-jj),  n. ;  pi.  Chronologies  (-jTz).  [Gr. 
XpovoAoyta ;  xP°''°*  time  -f-  Koyoq  discourse  :  cf.  F. 
chronologie.l  The  science  wliich  treats  of  measuring 
time  by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  and  which  assigns 
to  events  or  transactions  their  proper  dates. 

If  history  without  chronolofT>i  is  dark  and  confused,  chronol- 
ogy without  history  is  dry  and  insipid.  A.  Holmes. 

Ghro-nom'e-ter  (krfi-nSm'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  xpo^'05  time 
-\- -meter :  cf.  F.  chronometre.']  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  time  ;  a  timekeeper. 

2.  A  portable  timekeeper,  with  a  heavy  compensation 
balance,  and  usually  beating  half  seconds ;  —  intended  to 
keep  time  witli  great  accuracy  for  use  in  astronomical 
observations,  in  determining  longitude,  etc. 

3-  {Mus.)  A  metronome. 

Box  chronometer.  See  under  Box.  —Pocket  chronometer, 
a  chronometer  in  the  form  of  a  large  watch.  —To  rate  a 
chronometer.    See  Kate,  v.  t. 

Chron'O-met'rlc  (krSn'o-mSt'rTk),  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  chrono- 

GblOn'O-mePric-al  (-rt-kol),  (    metrique.l    Per- 

taining to  a  olironometer  ;  measured  by  a  chronometer. 

ChrO-nom'e-try  (kro-nGm'e-trJ),  ?;.  [Cf.  F.  chrono- 
vikrie.']  Tlie  art  of  measuring  time  ;  the  measuring  of 
time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

Ghron'o-pher  (kr5n'o-fer),  n.  [Gr.  xpot-o?  time  + 
^ipsiv  to  carry.]  An  instrument  signaling  the  correct 
time  to  distant  points  by  electricity. 

Chron'O-SCOpe  (-skop),  «.  [Gr.  xpofo?  time  +  -scope.'] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  minute  intervals  of  time  ; 
used  in  determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  the  dura- 
tion of  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  etc. 

Chrys'a-lid  (krI.s'a-lTd),  «.  Pertaining  to  a  chrysa- 
lis ;  resembling  a  chrysalis. 

Chrys'a-lld,  n. ;  pi.  Chkysalids.    See  Chrysalis. 

Chrys'a-lis  (-Its),  n.  ;  pi.  Chrysalides  (kvT-tiSl'i-dez). 
[L,  chri/siillis  the  gold-colored 
pupa  of  butterflies,  Gr.  xpv- 
o-aAAi5,  fr.  XP^o'**^  gold.  Cf. 
AuRELiA.]  {Zo'ul.)  The  pupa 
state  of  certain  insects,  esp.  of 
butterflies,  from  which  the 
perfect  insect  emerges.  See 
Pupa,  and  Aurelia  {a). 

Clirys-an'i-line  (krTs-SnT- 
ITii  or  -len).  oi.  [Gr.  xp^^-o^ 
gold  +  E.  aniline.]  {Chem.) 
A  yellow  substance  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rosauiline.  It  dyea 
silk  a  fine  golden-yellow  color. 

Glirys  an'the-mum  (-tlje- 
mum),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  ■vp^'^^^- 
dep-ov  ;  xpi'O'os  gold  -j-  av9efj.ov 
flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
composite  plants,  mostly  per- 
ennial, and  of  many  sjwcies,  including  the  many  varieties 
of  garden  chrysanthemums  (amiual  and  perennial),  and 
also  the  feverfew  and  tlie  oxeye  daisy. 

Chrys'a-ro'bin  (-a-ro'bTn),  n.  [Gr.  xpffo?  gold  + 
araroba,  aforeigu  name  of  Goa  powder  -|-  -in.]  {Chem.) 
A  bitter,  yellow  substance  fonning  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  Goa  powder,  and  yielding  chrysophanic  acid 
proper;  hence  formerly  called  also  chrysophanic  acid. 

Ghrys-au'rln  (krls-a'rin),  n.  [Gr.  xP^o"©?  gold  -f  L- 
aurtnn  gold.  So  called  from  its  color.]  An  orange- 
colored  dyestuff,  of  artificial  production. 

Chrys'el-e-phan'tlne    (krls'^i-c-fan'tln),    a.  _  [Gr. 

Xpu<7o?  gold  -j~  (Ad^ai'Ttfo?  made  of  ivory,  fr.  eAe<^as 
ivory,  elephant.]  Composed  of,  or  adorned  with,  gold 
and  ivory. 

{l^^  The  chry.teJt'phavtine  statues  of  the  Greeks  were 
built  up  with  inferior  materials,  veneered,  as  it  were,  witli 
ivory  for  tlie  tiesli,  and  gold  decorated  with  color  for  the 
hair  and  garments. 

Chry'sene  (kri'seu),  n.  [Gr.  xpwt^o?  gold.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  the  hisher  aromatic  hydrocarbons  of  coal  tar, 
allied  to  naptlialene  and  antliracene.  It  is  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  C,sH,n,  of  strong  blue  fluorescence, 
but  generally  colored  yellow  by  impurities. 

Chrys'O-ber'yl  (krIs'o-b5r'il),  ?(.  [L.  chrysoberyllus, 
Gr.  xP^'^"^'^P^^^°''  •  XP^^*^*  Kold  +  ^(jpvAAos  beryl.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral,  found  in  crystals,  of  a  yellow  to  green 
or  brown  color,  and  consisting  of  alumina  and  glucina. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  is  often  used  as  a  gem. 

Ghrys'o-chlore  (-klor),  7t.  [Gr.  xp^tro?  gold  -f  x^w- 
p6<;  light  Kreen  : 
cf.  F.  chryso- 
chlorc]  {Zo6l.)A. 
South  African 
mole  of  the  genus 
ChrysochloTis  ; 
th(!  golden  mole, 
tlie  tur  of  wliitdi 
reflects  brilliant 
metaUit^  hues  of 
green  and  gold. 

Ghrys'O-COPla  (-kSl'U),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vpuffo'icoAAa 
gohl  HcihhT;  xpwo'os  gold -j- «dAAa  glue.^  {Min.)  A  hy- 
drous nihcjitu  of  copper,  occurring  massive,  of  a  blue  or 
greenisli  lilue  color. 

Ghrya'0-gen  ikrTs'u-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  xP^'^'o^  R"l*^  + 
•,'/'"■]  K^'heni.)  A  yellow  cryatalliiio  substance  extracted 
from  crude  anthracene. 


Chrysalis  of  Swallowtail 
Butterfly  {Papilio  ftsfc- 
ria.<},  attached  to  a  twig. 
Nat.  size. 


Chryeochlorc  IChriimddvris  Cajietvix). 
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Chry-SOg'ra-phy  (krT-sSg'riUfj?),  n.  [Gr.  xP^^°ypf^ 
<^ia  ;  xpyo^o^  gold  +  ypd4>€LU  to  write.]  1.  The  art  of 
writiiiv;  hi  letters  of  gold. 

2.  A  writing  executed  in  letters  of  gold. 

Chrys-O'i-dine  (krls-oT-din),  n.  [Gr.  xputros  gold  + 
-oiil  +  -(/(('.]  {Chem.)  An  artificial,  yellow,  crystalline 
dye,  C^Hc.No.CcHa  (NH^,);.  Also,  one  of  a  group  of  dye- 
stutfs  resembling  clirysoidiue  proper. 

Chrys'O-llte  (krTs'5-lit),  ?(.  [L.  chrysolithos,  Gr.  ypvo-o- 
Ai0o?  ;  xP^^^^  gold  +  At^os  stone  :  cf.  F.  chrysulitht.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
of  a  yellow  to  green  color.  It  is  common  in  certain  vol- 
canic rocks  ;  —  called  also  olivine  and  peridot.  Some- 
times used  as  a  gem.  The  name  was  also  early  used  for 
yellow  varieties  of  tourmaline  and  topaz. 

Chry-soPo-gy  (kiT-sol'o-jy),  «.  [Gr.  xP^<^o^  gold  -f- 
•^OU'J-]  That  branch  of  political  economy  which  relates 
to  the  production  of  wealtli. 

II  Ghrys-O'pa  (krts-o'pi).  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  xpwo'o^ 
gold  -j-  oil/*,  (ujTos,  ej-e,  face.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  neurop- 
terous  insects.     See  Lace\mno. 

Chrys'O-phane  (krTs'6-fan),  7;.  [Gr.  xP"a-05  gold  + 
(^au'tti'  to  sliow.]  {Chem.)  A  glucoside  extracted  from 
rhuharl'  as  a  Ititter,  yellow,  crystalUne  powder,  and  yield- 
in;^'  I  lir\  siip)ianic  acid  on  decomposition. 

Chrys  o-phan'lc  (krls'S-fSn'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
den\cd  hum,  or  resembling,  chrysopliane. 

Chrysophanic  acid  (Chem,),  a  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance extracted  from  rliubarb,  yellow  dock,  sienna, 
chrysarobin,  etc.,  and  showii  to  be  a  derivative  of  an- 
thracene. It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases ; 
—  called  also  rhcin,  rheic  acid^  rhubarbarin,  etc. 

Chrys'o-prase  (-praz),  n.  [OE.  c7-isopace,  OF.  criso- 
prace,  F.  chrysoprase,  L.  chry.wprasus,  fr.  Gr.  xp'^'^'o- 
Trpao-os  ;  xpyo'os  gold  +  Trpdaov  leek.]  {Min.)  An  apple- 
green  variety  of  chalcedony,  colored  by  nickel.  It  has  a 
dull  flinty  luster,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

llChry-SOp'ra-SUS  CkrT-s5p'ra^sus),  n.  [L.]  See  Chhys- 
OPRASE.  Jiei'.  xxi.  20. 

Ghrys'O-sperm  (krTs'o -sperm),  n.  [Gr.  xpuo-os  gold 
-\-  (TTvippa.  seed.]  The  seed  of  gold  ;  a  means  of  creating 
gold.     iOhs.]  B.  Jvuson. 

Chrys'0-type  (-tip),  n.     [Gr.  xP^o-os  gold  -f  -type.l 

1.  A  photographic  picture  taken  upon  paper  prepared 
by  the  use  of  a  sensitive  salt  of  iron  and  developed  by  the 
application  of  cliloride  of  gold.  Abney. 

2.  The  process,  invented  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 
Chthon'iC  (thSn'Ik),  a.     [Gr.  x^^^i',  x^ov6<;,  the  earth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  earth;  earthly;  as,  crtMonic  religions. 
[The]  chllionic  character  of  the  wife  of  Zeus.     SIoj-  Mailer. 

II  Chthon'o-pha'gi-a  (thSn'o-fa'jT-a),  )  n.    [NL.  chtho- 

Chtho-noph'a-gy  (th6-n5f'a-jj)-  S  nophayia  :  Gr. 
X^'ji'.  x^oio?,  e.Trtli  -^  ^ayelv  to  eat.]  A  disease  char- 
acteriz-fd  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  earth,  observed 
in  some  parts  of  the  southern  United  States,  the  West 
Indies,  etc. 

Chub  (chub),  n.  [This  word  seems  to  signify  a  large 
or  thick  fish.  Cf.  Sw.  kuhh  a 
short  and  thick  piece  of  wood, 
and  peril.  F. 
chabot  chub,] 
{Zool.)  A 
species  of 
fresh  -  wa- 
ter fish  of  tlie 
Cypri?iidcT  or 
Carp  family. 
The  common 
European  spe- 
cies is  Lcuci^cus  cephaliis  ;  the  cheven.  In  America  the 
name  is  applied  to  various  fishes  of  the  same  family,  of 
the  genera  Semotilits,  Sguaiins^  Ceratichthys,  etc.,  and 
also  locally  to  several  very  dilfereut  fishes,  as  the  tauiogy 
black  bass,  etc. 

Chub  mackerel  (Zo'ol.),  a  species  of  mackerel  {Scomber 
C'Jk's}  in  ^uiiie  \■^^•.l\■>.  found  in  abundance  on  tlie  Atlantic 
cn.ist.but  absi'iil  in  otluT-s  ;  — called  ahso  ^'///  warkfrel, 
thinihb'-.'ur,audbi'i-''i/f'./  iH'ickrrrl. -Chnb  Bucker  [Zof>l.), 
a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  United  States  {Ei-imyson  su- 
cella) ;  —  called  also  creckjish. 

Chub'bed  (-b5d),  a.    Chubby.     [7?.]  H.  Brooke. 

Ghub'bed-ness,  t.     The  st.ate  of  benig  chubby. 

Chub'by  (-by),  "•  Like  a  chub;  plump,  short,  and 
thi<>k.      "  rZ/^fWy/  faces."  /,  Taylor. 

Chub'-laced'  (-fast'),  a.    Having  a  plump,  short  face. 

Chuck  (chiik),  v.i.  yimp.  A'  ;*.;».  Chucked  (rhnkt);  ;>. 
pr.  A:  rh.  n.  Chucking.]  [Imitative  of  tin*  sound.]  1.  To 
make  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  hen  when  she  calls 
her  chickens  ;  to  cluck. 

2.  To  chuckle;  to  laugh,     [7?.]  Mar.ston. 

Chuck,  r.  f.    To  call,  as  a  ben  her  cliickcns.  JJryden. 

Chuck,  n.     1.  The  cluck  or  call  of  a  lien. 

2.  A  sudden,  small  noise. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment ;  —  corrupted  from  chick, 
"Pray,  chuck,  come  hitlier."  Shak. 

Ghuck,  V.  t.  [imp.  tV  ]K  p.  CmTCKEU  (chiSkt) ;  ;>.  pr. 
&rb.  It.  Chucking.]  [F.  chnquer  to  strike.  Cf.  Shock, 
V.  t.]     1.  To  .strike  gently ;  to  give  a  gentle  blow  to. 

C/nickcd  tlic  huiniaid  under  thi*  chin.         II".  Iriiiig. 

2  To  toss  (tr  throw  smarllv  out 
nf  the  hand;  to  pitch.  [Co'lloq.] 
"  Mahomet  Ali  will  just  be  chucked 
into  the  Nile."    Lord  Palmerston. 

3.  {Mcch.)  To  place  in  a  chuck, 
or  hold  by  means  of  a  chuck,  as  in 
turninc ;  to  bore  or  turn  (a  hole) 
in  a  revolving  piece  held  in  a  chuck. 

Chuck,  n.  1.  A  slight  blow  or 
pat  under  the  chin. 

2.  A  Hliort  tlirow  ;  a  toss. 

3.  {Mack.)  A  contrivance  or  ma- 
chine fixed  to  tlie  mandrel  of  a 
lathe,  for  holding  a  tool  or  the  ma- 
terial to  be  oporntod  upon. 


American  Chub  (.'<einotiUts  cnrjwrati.''). 


Thrcc-jnwrd  Chuck 
{Mitel,.). 


&le,  senate,  c&rc,   &m,  Urm,  ask,  final,  {^11;     ove,  Svent,  find,  fern,  rocent;     Ice,  idea,  111;     old,   6bey,  drb,   5ddi 
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Chack  farthing,  a  plav  in  wliic-Ii  a  fnrtliinc:  is  nitchod 
intoalioki;  pitch  faitliin'r:.  Chuck  hole,  a  <lot*i»  hole  in 
a  wa^o"  rut.  —  Elliptic  chuck,  a  rliiick  havlnj^  a  hlitlcr 
and  au  eccentric  circle,  wliirli.  as  tlu;  work  turii.y  rmiiiil, 
givo  it  a  elidiuy  motion  acroatj  thu  center  wliich  gciifr;itcs 
au  ellipse.  Kui-jht. 

Ohuck  (chiik),  n.  1.  A  small  pebble;  —  called  uIho 
chuckxtonc  and  chuckic stone.     [S(ot.'\ 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  chuckH,  in  which  one  or 
more  are  tossed  up  and  caught;  jackstones.     [.S'co^.J 

Chuck,  n.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  annual, 
from  between  the  neck  and  the  collar  bone,  with  the 
atljoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking ;  as,  a  chuck  steak ;  a 
chuck  roast.     [fo?/o'/,] 

Chuc'kle  (oluik'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  it  7?.  p.  Chuckled 
(-k'ld) ;  ;).  p7\  &  vb.  n.  Chucklinlj  (-kiiug).]  [I^rom  Ist 
Chuck.]  1.  To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens;  to  cluck. 
[Obs.']  JJrydcn. 

2.  To  fondle;  to  cocker.     [0/w.]  Vrydcn. 

Ghuclde,  n.  A  short,  suppressed  laiigh  ;  the  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  exultation,  or  derision. 

Ohuc'kle,  V.  i.  [From  1st  Chuck.]  To  laugh  in  a  sup- 
pressed or  broken  uiamier,  as  expressing  inward  satisfac- 
tion, exultation,  or  derision. 

Ghuc^kle-head'  (-h?!!'),  7i.  A  person  with  a  large 
hea*i ;  :i  nniiisUiilI ;  a  dunce.      [Liiw]  Kno'i'les. 

Ghuc'kle-head'ed,  n.  Having  a  large  head  ;  thick- 
headed ;  dull  ;  stupid.  Siiinrt. 

Ohuck'-WiU's-wld'ow  (c^iiuk'wTIz-wTd'S),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  species  of  goatsucker  (.-hi/rw/oz/ir^^  Carol inensi's), 
of  the  southern  United  States  ;  — so  called  from  its  note. 

Ghud  (cliad),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Chew,  Cud.]  To  cliamp  ;  to 
bite.     [OM.]  A.  StnffoYiL 

GhU'et  (chii'St),  n.  [FromCHEW,  v.  t.]  Minced  meat. 
\PhsA  Bncnn. 

II  Gnu'fa  (choo'fa),  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  A  sedgelike  plant 
{Ct/perus  esculc7itHs)  producing  edible  tubers,  native 
about  the  Mediterranean,  now  cultivated  in  many  re- 
gions ;  the  earth  almond. 

Ghuff  (chiif),  n.  [Perh.  a  modification  of  chub:  cf. 
W.  rvi?' stock,  stump.]   A  coarse  or  stupid  fellow.   Shak. 

Chuff,  a.     Stupid;  churlish.     [Prov.  En(i.}      Wright. 

Chufl'1-ly  (-T-IJ),  "(/y.     Clownishly;  surlily. 

Chuff'1-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  clmtfy. 

Chulfy  (-5).  (t.     1.  Fat  or  puffed  out  in  the  cheeks. 

2.  Kough ;  clownish  ;  surly. 

Ghulan  (choo'lan),  n.  {Hot.)  The  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  Chloranthus  inconspiwus^  used  in  China  for  per- 
fuming tea. 

Chum  (chSm),  n.  [Perh.  a  contraction  fr.  comrade 
or  chamber  /ellojo :  cf.  also  AS.  cuma  a  comer,  guest.] 
A  roommate,  especially  in  a  college  or  university  ;  au 
old  and  intimate  friend. 

Chum,  V.  i.  [i}7ip.  S:  p.  ;>.  Chummed  (chuind);  ;).  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chumming.]  To  occupy  a  rliauiber  with  another  ; 
as,  to  r/itu/i  together  at  college.     [U.  6'.] 

Chum,  n.     Cliopped  pieces  of  fisli  used  as  bait.    [U.  S.'\ 

Ohump  (chump).  71.  [Cf.  Icel.  kumbr  a  chopping,  E. 
chop.]     A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood.        Morton. 

Chmnp  end,  the  thick  end  ;  as,  the  chump  end  of  a  ioint 
of  meat.  Dickens. 

II  GhU-nam'  (chd6-niSm'),  n.  [Hind,  chuna,  from  Skr. 
cHrna  powder,  dust ;  or  a  Dravidian  word.]  Qtiicklinie  ; 
also,  i)laster  or  mortar.     [/»(//(/]  WJtitworlh. 

Chunk  (chunk),  n.  [Cf.  Chump.]  A  short,  tliick 
piece  of  anything.     {_Colloq.  U.  S.  *t  Prov.  Ei}g.'\ 

Chunk'y  (-y),  a.     Short  and  tliick.     [C.  S.]       Kane. 

Church  (chQrch),  n.  [OE.  chirc/ie,  chireche,  cherche, 
Scot,  kirky  from  AS.  circe,  cyrice  ;  akin  to  D.  kerk,  Icel. 
kirkja^  Sw.  kyrka,  Dan.  kirk'e^  G.  kirche,  OHG.  chirihha  ; 
all  fr.  Gr.  KvpiaKov  the  Lord's  house,  fr.  «upia*cds  con- 
cerning a  master  or  lord,  fr.  Kiipto?  master,  lord,  fr.  xOpo? 
power, might;  akin  to  Skr.  cura  hero,  Zend,  rura  strong, 
Olr.  caur,  cur,  hero.  Cf.  Kirk.]  1.  A  building  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship. 

2-  A  Jewish  or  heathen  temple.     [06^.]     Acts  yi\x.  Zl . 

3.  A  formally  organized  body  of  Christian  believers 
worshiping  together.  *'When  they  had  ordained  tliem 
elders  in  every  church.''''  Acts  xiv.  23. 

4.  A  body  of  Christian  believers,  holding  the  same 
creed,  observing  the  same  rites,  and  acknowledging  the 
same  ecclesiastical  authority ;  a  denomination ;  as,  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  the  Presbyterian  church, 

6.  The  collective  body  of  Christians. 

6.  Any  body  of  worshipers;  as,  the  Jewish  church; 
the  church  of  Bi'ahm. 

7.  The  aggregate  of  religious  influences  in  a  commu- 
nity ;  ecclesiastical  influence,  authority,  etc.  ;  as,  to  ar- 
ray the  power  of  the  church  against  some  moral  evil. 

Roiiicmber  that  both  clatrch  and  stote  are  properly  the  rulers 
of  the  jieople,  only  because  they  arc  their  benefactors.  Unlwcr. 

{^^  Church  is  often  used  in  composition  to  denote 
Bomethnigbelongmg  or  relating  to  the  churcli ;  as,  church 
authority;  c^wrcA  history  ;  cAwrc/i  member ;  church  mu- 
sic, etc. 

ApoBtoUc  chnrch.  See  under  Apostolic.  —  Broad  church. 
See  Broad  Church.  —  CathoUc  <>,■  UniverBal  church  thn 
whole  body  of  believers  ui  Christ  tliruuiihout  tin-  wi.rl.l 
-Church  of  England,  or  Engliah  church,  the  Episr,...  il 
church  cstabhshed  and  endow. -d  in  Enulmd  bv  liw  — 
Church  Uvlng,  a  benefice  in  an  establisl,P,l  rhurch.-  Church 
militant.  See  mider  JIilitant.  -  Church  owl  (ZnoL),  the 
whit.'  r,wl.  See  Barn  oux.  -  Church  rate,  a  tax  levied  on 
pari.sliioners  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  church  and  its 
services.  -  Church  sesBion.  See  under  Session.  -Church 
triumphant.  See  under  Triumphaxt.- Church  work,W(.rk 
on,or  m  behalf  of,  a  church ;  the  work  of  a  particular 
church  for  the  spread  of  rehgion.  -  ZstabUahed  church, 
the  church  maintained  by  the  ci\il  authority :  a  state 
church. 

Church,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Churched  (chQrcht)  • 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Churching.]  To  bless  according  to  a 
prescribed  form,  or  to  unite  with  in  publicly  returning 
thanks  in  church,  as  after  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
of  childbirtli ;  as,  tlie  churching  of  women. 


Church'-ale'  (chQrch'al'),  n.  A  rhurcb  or  parish 
festival  (as  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  a 
cliurch),  at  which  much  alo  waa  used.      Wright.     Narcs. 

Church'-bench'  (-bgnch^),  n.  A  seat  iu  the  porch  of 
a  churcli.  Shnk. 

Church'^dom  (-dum),  n.  Tbo  institution,  government, 
or  authority  c,f  ;i  churcli.     [A'.]  Jip.  J'earjion. 

Church'go'er  (-go'er),  n.     One  who  attends  church. 

Church'go'ing,  n.     l.  Uabitually  attending  church. 

2.  Sumuioniiig  tu  church. 

The  Bound  ol'  the  chnrdnjoinij  hell,  Cowper. 

Church'-haW  (-lift'),  «•  [Church  -\-  haw  a  yard.] 
Chuivhyard.      [OA.v.]  Chaucer. 

Church^lsm  (-T/.'m),  7i.  Strict  adherence  to  the  forma 
or  priiicipIiH  ..f  hihuc  churcli  organization  ;  sectarianism. 

Church'less  (-h's),  a.    Wilhuut  a  church.     T.  J-'uller. 

Churchlike'  l-liko,".  lictittingachurchor  a  church- 
iiKtii ;  lirroiiiing  to  a  clergyman.  Shak. 

Church'U-ness  (-IT-nes).  n.     Regard  for  the  churcli. 

Church''ly,  «.  Pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  the 
churcli ;  ecclesiastical. 

Church'man  (chflrch'ni«n),  n. ;  pi.  Chuechmen 
(-men).     1.  An  ecclesiastic  or  clergyuiaii. 

2.  An  Episcopalian,  or  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.   "  A  zealous  churchinun.''''  Mucaulay. 

3.  One  wlio  is  attached  to,  or  attends,  church. 
Church'man-ly,   a.      Pertaining   to,  or   becoming,  a 

churcliiriaii.  Militian. 

Church'man -Ship,  ?/.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  churcliniaii  ;  attachment  to  the  church. 

Church'  modes'  (modz').  {Mus.)  The  modes  or 
sc.iles  used  in  ancient  church  music.     See  Gregorian. 

Ghurch'Ship,  n.     State  of  being  a  church.  iiouth. 

Church' ward' en  (-ward"n),  v.  1.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers (usually  two)  in  an  Episcopal  church,  whose  duties 
vary  in  different  dioceses,  but  always  include  the  pro- 
vision of  what  is  necessary  for  the  communion  service. 

2.  A  clay  tobacco  pipe,  with  a  long  tube.  [Slang, 
E7ig.-\ 

There  was  a  small  irondcn  tabic  placed  in  front  of  tlic  smol- 
doring  fire,  M'ith  dccuntors,  a  jar  oi  tobacco,  and  two  lonK 
cimrchwanleiis.  Tl'.   nhu-k. 

Church'ward'en-Shlp,  n.  Tlie  office  of  a  church- 
warden. 

Church'y,  a.  Relating  to  a  church  ;  unduly  fond  of 
cluircli  forms.      [fVj/My.] 

Church'yard'  (-yiird'),  n.  The  ground  adjoining  a 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  cemetery. 

Like  graves  in  the  holy  clDivhiiard.  Shak. 

Syn,  — Burial  place;  burying  ground ;  graveyard;  ne- 
cropolis; cemetery;  God's  acre. 

Churl  (chQrl),  7/.  [AS.  ccorl  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
rank,  man,  husband  ;  akin  to  D.  karel,  kerel,  G.  kerl, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  koi'l,  Icel.  karl,  and  to  the  E.  proper  name 
Charles  (orig.,  mav,  male),  and  perh.  to  S>kr.jara  lover. 
Cf.  Carl,  Charles's  Wain.]  1.  A  rustic;  a  countrynnan 
or  laborer.     "  A  peasant  or  churl.''''  Spenser. 

Your  rank  is  all  reversed  ;  let  men  of  cloth 
Bow  to  the  stalwart  ctmrU  in  o%'eralls.  Emerson. 

2.  A  rough,  surly,  ill-bred  man  ;  a  boor. 

A  c/i'irVs  courtesy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  pain  or  falae- 
houd.  Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 

3.  A  selfish  miser  ;  an  illiberal  person  ;  a  niggard. 

Like  to  some  rich  cinir/  hoardini,'  up  his  pelf.     Drai/ton. 

Churl,  a.     Churlish  ;  rough  ;  selfish.     [Ohs.'\      Ford. 

Churl'lsh,  ^.     1.  Like  a  cJiurl ;  rude;  cross-grained; 

ungracious  ;    surly  ;    illiberal  ;    niggardly.      "  Churlish 

benefits."  Ld.  Burleigh. 

Half  mankind  maintain  a  churlO^h  etrife.  Cmrjtrr. 

2.  Wanting  pliancy  ;  unmanageable  ;  unyielding  ;  not 
easily  wrought;  as,  a  churlish  soil  ;  the  churlish  and 
intractable  nature  of  some  minerals.  Boyle. 

Churl'lsh-ly,  adi'.     In  a  churlish  manner. 

Ghurl'lsh-ness,  ?(.  Rudeness  of  manners  or  temper ; 
lack  of  kindness  or  courtesy. 

Churl'y  (-y).  a.    Rude  ;  churlish  ;  violent.  Lovgfellow. 

Churme  (chftrm),  Chirm  (cherm),  V.  [See  Chirm.] 
Clamor,  or  confused  noise;  buzzing.     [Obs.'\ 

The  cininnc  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches.     Bacon. 

Churn  (chOrn),  n.  [OE.  chime,  cherne,  AS.  ceren. 
cyri}i  ;  akin  to  D.  karn,  Dan.  kierne.  See  Churn,  v.  t.'\ 
A  vessel  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  stirred,  beaten,  or 
otherwise  agitated  (as  by  a  plunging  or  revolving  dasher) 
in  order  to  separate  the  oily  globules  from  the  other 
parts,  and  obtain  butter. 

Churn,  v.  t.  [i}»p.  &p.  p.  Churned  (cliQrnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Churning.]  [OE.  cher7ien,  AS.  cernan;  akin  to 
LG.  karncn^  G.  kernen,  D.  karnen,  Dan.  kierne,  Sw. 
kiirna,  and  also  to  E.  corn,  kernel,  the  meaning  coming 
from  the  idea  of  extracting  the  kernel  or  marrow.  See 
Kernel.]  1.  To  stir,  beat,  or  agitate,  as  milk  or  cream 
iu  a  churn,  in  order  to  make  butter. 

2.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  violence. 

Churned  in  his  teeth,  the  foamy  vennm  rose.    Addisem. 

Churn,  V.  i.    To  perform  the  operation  of  churning. 

Chum'ing.  «.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  churns. 

2.  Tlie  (juautity  of  butter  made  at  one  operation. 

II  Chur'niS  (cliur'rus),  n.  [Hind,  charas.]  A  pow- 
erfully narcotic  and  intoxicating  gum  resin  which  exudes 
from  tlie  flower  heads,  seeds,  etc.,  of  Indian  hemp. 

Charr'WOrm'  (chftr'wQrm'),  n.  [AS.  np-ran,  cerrnn, 
to  turn.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly; 
the  mole  cricket ;  — called  also/^n  cricket.         Johnson. 

Chuse  (chuz),  V.  t.    See  Choose.     [0&5.] 

Chute  (shoot),  n.  [F.  chute,  prop,  a  fall.]  1.  A 
framework,  trough,  or  tube,  upon  or  through  which  ob- 
jects are  made  to  slide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
or  through  which  water  passes  to  a  wheel. 

2.  See  Shoot. 

Chut'ney  (chut'n?),  1  n.     [Hind,  chn^nl.l    A  warm  or 

Chut'nee  (chut'ne),  (      spicy    condiment    or    pickle 


made  in  India,  compounded  of  varioufl  vegetable  Bub- 

stances,  sweets,  acids,  etc. 

Chy-la'ceous  (kt-la'shtis),  a.  {Physiol.)  Possessed 
of  tlic  prnpcrtieH  of  chyle  ;  consihting  of  chyle. 

Chy-la'que-ous  (kt-lii'kwS-riK),  a.  [Chyle  -f  a^ue- 
ous.\  {Zo"l.\  Consisting  of  chyle  much  diluted  with 
water ;  —  said  of  a  liquid  which  forms  the  circulating 
fluid  of  some  inferior  animals. 

Chyle  (kil),  n.  [NL.  rhylus,  Gr.  xvAd?  juice,  cbyle, 
fr.  x«tf  t"  pour:  cf.  E.  rhyle;  prob.  akin  to  E.  /use  to 
melt.]  {Physiol.)  A  milky  Huid  containing  the  fatty- 
matter  of  the  food  in  a  state  of  enailsion,  or  fine  me- 
cliini'iil  divi'iion  ;  fonned  from  chyme  by  the  action  of 
the  iiitchtiual  juices.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  lactealfl,  and 
couvi'vi-d  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct. 

Chyl'l-fac'tion  (kTl'I-fiSk'HhDn  or  ki'll-  ;  277),  n. 
[Chyh:  -\-  L.  Jacere  to  make.]  {Physiol.)  The  aet  or 
process  by  whicli  chyle  is  fonned  from  food  iu  animal 
bodies  ;  cliylillcation,  —  a  digestive  process. 

Chyl'i-lac'Uve  (-fitk'tTv),  a.  {Physiol.)  Producing, 
or  converting  into,  chyle  ;  having  the  power  to  form 
chyle. 

Chy-111'er-CUS  (kt-lTfer-us),  a.  [Chyle  -f  -Serous: 
cf.  V.  chylifi-re.']  (Physiol.)  Transmitting  or  conveying 
chvli- ;  iin,  tdnilifrroiis  vessels. 

Chy-111'lc  fkt-lTf'Ik),  a.     Chylifactive. 

ChyrMl-ca'tlon(kTl'T-tT-ka'shun  or  ki'lT-).n.  {Phys- 
iol.) Tlie  fnrinntioii  of  chvle.     Si*e  Chylifaction. 

Chy-lU'1-ca-to-ry  (kt-iTf'I-k4^tfi-rJ  or  ki'li-fl-ka'tfi- 

ry ),  </.     Clivhiactive. 

Chy'U-fy  (ki'II-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Chyle  -j-  -fy.-]  {Phys- 
iol.) Til  make  chyle  of  ;  to  be  converted  into  chyle. 

Chy'lO-po-et'lC  (kl'lo-po-gt'Tk),  «.  [Gr.  ^vkoTToittv  to 
make  into  juice  ;  ;fi'A6s  juice,  chyle  -f  irouiv  to  make.} 
{Physiol.)  Concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle  ;  as,  tU© 
chi/lopof'fic  organs. 

Chy'lous  (ki'lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  chyleux.1  {Physiol.) 
Consisting  of.  or  similar  to.  chyle. 

II  Chy-lu'ri-a  (kt-lu'rT-A).  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  x^^oc 
chyle  +  ovpov  urine.]  {Ned.)  A  morbid  condition  in 
which*  the  urine  contains  chyle  or  fatty  matter,  giving 
it  a  milky  appearance. 

Chyme  (kim),  n.  [L.  chymns  c\\y\e,  Gr.  yyy-o<;  juice, 
like  x'^'^o?,  fr.  x^^'-^  to  pour  :  cf.  F.  chyme.  See  CnixE.j 
{Physiol.)  Tlie  pulpy  mass  of  semi-digested  food  in  the 
small  intestines  just  after  its  passage  from  the  stomach. 
It  is  separated  in  the  intestines  into  chyle  and  excre- 
ment.    See  Chyle. 

Chym'Ic  (kTm'tk).  Ghym'lst.  Chym'Is-lry  (-Ts-trj). 
[C/'.T.]     See  Chemic.  Chemist,  Chemistry. 

Chy-mll'er-ous  (kt-mTt'er-us),  a.  [Chyme  -j-  -Jer- 
ous.'\     (Physiol.)  Bearing  or  containing  chyme. 

Chym'1-ti-ca'tlon  (klm'T-fi-kii'shun  or  kl'mi-;  277), 
n.  [Chyme  +  L.  Jacere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  chymificalion.\ 
(Physiol.)  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  by  the 
digestive  action  of  gastric  juice. 

Chym'i-fy  (kim't-fl  or  ki'mT-fi),  V.  f.  [Chyme  -f-  -fy- 
cf.  F.  (hyiinjier.'\     (Physiol.)  To  form  into  chyme. 

Chy'mous  (ki'mus).  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  chj-me. 

Chy-om'e-ter  (kt-Cm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  x«if  to  pour  -f- 
-meter.'j  (Chetn.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  liquids. 
It  consists  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  tube  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  liquid,  the  quantity  expelled  being  indicated 
by  the  graduation  upon  the  piston  rod. 

Cl-ha'ri-OUS  (sT-ba'rT-us  or  st-),  a.  [L.  cibarius,  fr. 
cibus  food.]     Pertaining  to  food  ;  edible.  Johnson. 

Cl-ba'tlon  (-shiiu).  n.     [L.  cibatio,  fr.  cibare  to  feed. "J 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food. 

2.  {Alchemy)  The  process  or  operation  of  feeding  tbe 
contents  of  the  crucible  with  fresh  material.    B.  Jonson. 

Cib^ol  (sTb'Cl),  n.  [F.  ciboule,  LL.  ceputa,  cepola, 
dim.  of  L.  cejia,  caepa,  caepe,  an  onion.  Cf.  Chibbal» 
CiVES.]  A  perennial  alliaceous  plant  (,1  Ilium  Jistulosum)^ 
sometimes  called  Welsh  onion.  Its  fistular  leaves  are 
used  in  cookery. 

II  Ci-bo'ri-um  (sT-bo'rT-um),  n. ;  pi.  Ciboeia  (-a). 
[LL..  fr.  L.  ciborium  a  cup,  fr.  Gr.  Ki^iipiov  a  seed  ves- 
sel of  the  Egyptian  bean  ;  also,  a  cup  made  from  its  large 
leaves,  or  resembling  its  seed  vessel  iu  shape.]  1.  {Arch.} 
A  canopy  usually  standing  free  and  supported  on  four 
columns,  covering  the  high  altar,  or,  very  rarely,  a  sec- 
ondary altar. 

2-  (i?.  r.  Ch.)  The  coffer  or  case  in  which  the  host  is 
kept ;  the  pyx. 

Ci-ca'da  (sT-ka'da),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cicadas  (-diz),  L.  Ci- 
cada (-de).  [L.]  (Zobl.) 
Any  species  of  the  genus  Ci- 
cada. They  are  large  hemip- 
terous  insects,  with  nearly 
transparent  wings.  The  male 
makes  a  shrill  sound  by  pe- 
culiar organs  in  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen,  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  stretched 
membranes,  acted  upon  by 
powerful  muscles.  A  noted 
American  species (C  septen-  _.     .    ,^ 


teitdecim 

Pupa; 

^'entral  side 

of  male,  nat, 

Fizc  ;   d  Mu- 

bical  apparatus  or  drum. 


deci7n)  is  called  the  .'^eveii teen 
year  locust.  Another  com- 
mon species  is  the  dogday 
cicada. 

II  Cl-ca'la  (che-kald),  n. 
[It.,  fr.  L.  cicada.^  A  cica- 
da.   See  Cicada.    ''  At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung.**  Tennyson. 

Cic'a-trice  (stk'a-trls),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dcatriz.'}  A. 
cicatrix. 

Cic'a-trl'clal  (-trTsh'^l).  a.  {JTed.)  Relating  to,  or 
having  the  character  of,  a  cicatrix.  Dungltson. 

Clc'a-trl'cle  (-trtk'']),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cicatricule,  fr.  L. 
cicatricula  a  small  scar,  fr.  cicatrix  a  scar.]  (Biol.)  The 
germinating  point  in  tlie  embryo  of  a  seed  ;  the  point  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  atwhich  development  begins. 

Clc'a-trl'slve  (-tn'sTv),  a.  Tending  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  cicatrix  ;  good  for  the  healing  of  a  wound. 
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1!  01-ca'trlx  (sT-ka'trTks),  n. ;  pi.  Cicatrices  (sTk'i- 
trl'sez).  [L.]  {Med.)  The  pellicle  wliich  fomia  over  a 
wound  or  breach  of  continuity  and  completes  tlie  process 
of  healing  in  the  latter,  and  which  subsequently  contracts 
and  becomes  white,  forming  the  scar. 

Gic'a-trl'Zant  (sTk'a-tri'zout'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cicatrisant, 
properly  p.  pr.  of  cicatriser.'\  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plieatiuii  that  promotes  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  womid, 
or  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

GlCa-tri-za'tlon  (-trl-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cicatrisa- 
tion.'] (Med.)  Tlie  process  of  forming  a  cicatrix,  or  the 
etati;  of  being  cicatrized. 

Glc'a-trlze  (stk'a-triz),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cica- 
TEIZED  (-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cicateizino.]  [Cf.  F. 
cicatriser,  fr.  cicatrice.,  L.  cicatrix,  scar.]  (Med.)  To 
heal  or  induce  the  formation  of  a  cicatrLx  in,  as  in 
wounded  or  ulcerated  tiesh.  Wiseman. 

Glc'a-trize,  r.  i.    (Med.)  To  heal ;  to  have  a  new  akin. 

Glc'a-trose''  {sik'a-tros'),  a.     Full  of  scars.         Craig. 

Cic'e-ly  (sTs'e-ly),  71.  [L.  seselis,  Gr.  o-e'(reA.i,  o-eVeAis  ; 
perh.  ultimately  of  Egyptian  origin.]  (Bot.)  Any  one 
of  several  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the  genera  Myrrhis, 
Osmorrhiza,  etc. 

Clc'e-ro  (sts'e-ro),  n.  (Print.)  Pica  type;— so  called 
Ijy  Frencli  printers. 

II  Gi'ce-ro'ne  (che'cha-ro'na ;  E.  sTs'e-ro'ne),  n. ;  pi. 
It.  Ciceroni  (-ne),  E.  Cicerones  (-nez).  [It.,  fr.  L. 
Cicero,  tlie  Roman  orator.  So  called  from  the  ordinary 
talkativeness  of  such  a  guide.]  One  who  shows  strangers 
the  curiosities  of  a  place  ;  a  guide. 

Every  glib  and  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  strangrera 
about  their  picture  galleries,  palaces,  und  ruins,  is  termed  by 
them  [the  Italians]  a  cicerone,  or  a  Cicero.  Tienth. 

CiC'e-ro^nl-an  (sTs'e-ro'ni-«n),  a.  [L.  CiceronianuSy 
it.  Cicero.,  the  orator.]  Resembling  Cicero  in  style  or 
action  ;  eloquent. 

GlCe-ro'nl-an-isill  (-Tz'm),  n.  Imitation  of,  or  resem- 
blance to,  the  style  or  action  of  Cicero ;  a  Ciceronian 
phrase  or  expression.  "Great  study  in  Ciceronianismy 
the  chief  abuse  of  Oxford."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Gich'O-ra'ceous  (slk'o-ra'shus),  a.  [See  Chicory.] 
Belongiuf;  to,  or  resembling,  a  suborder  of  compooite 
plants  of  which  the  chicory  (Cichoriitm)  is  the  type. 

Clch'-pea'  (sTk'pe),  ?*.     The  cliick-pea.         Jlolland. 

Cl-ClsHDe-lsm  (sT-sis'be-Iz'm),  n.  The  state  or  conduct 
•of  a  ciciabco. 

II  Gl'cls-be'o  (clie'ches-ba'o  or  sT-sTs'be-o'),  n.  ;  pi.  It. 
CiciSEEi  (-ej.  [It.]  1.  A  professed  admirer  of  a  married 
woman  ;  a  dangler  about  women. 

2.  A  knot  of  silk  or  ribbon  attached  to  a  fan,  walking 
stick,  etc.     [06i.] 

Clcla-toun'    (sTk'la-toon'),    n.      [OF.    ciclaion.']    A 
costly  cloth,  of  uncertain  material,  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     [Obs.'\     [Written  also  checklatouy  chekelatoun.'] 
Uis  robe  was  of  dclttlouii. 
That  coste  many  a  Jane.  Clmucer. 

Gic'u-rate  (sTk'G-rat),  V.  t.  [L.  cicurnre  to  tame,  fr. 
cicur  tame.]     To  tame.     [06j.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Glc'a-ra'tlon  (-ra'slum),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cicur  at  ion.'l  The 
act  of  taming.     [06.5.]  Pay. 

II  Gi-CU'ta  (ai-ku'ta),  n.  [L.,  the  poison  hemlock.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
which  the  water  hemlock  or  cowbuue  is  best  known. 

^^^  The  name  cicuta  is  sometimes  erroneously  applied 
to  Vouium  inncuhitinn.,  or  olJicinnt  hemlock. 

Clc'U-tos'in  (sik'u-tSks'tn),  n.  (Chem.)  The  active 
principle  of  the  water  hemlock  (Cicutu)  extracted  as  a 
poisonous  gum'uy  substance. 

Old  (sTd),  71.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  seid  lord.]  1.  Chief  or 
commander  ;  in  Spanish  literature,  a  title  of  Ruy  Diaz, 
Count  of  Bivar,  a  champion  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
old  Spanisli  royalty,  in  the  11th  century. 

2.  An  epic  poem,  whicli  celebrates  the  exploits  of  the 
Spanish  national  hero,  Ruy  Diaz. 

Cl'der  (si'der),  n.  [F.  cidre,  OF.  sidre,  fr.  L.  sicera-  a 
kind  of  strong  drink,  Gr.  <Ti<fpa ;  of  Oriental  origin  ;  ef. 
Heb.  shakar  to  be  intoxicated,  skekdr  strong  drink.] 
The  expressed  juice  of  apples.  It  is  used  as  a  beverage, 
for  making  vinegar,  and  for  other  purposes. 

C^^  /'ider  wa-B  formerly  used  to  sif^iify  the  juice  of 
/>ther  fruits,  and  otlier  kinds  of  strong  liquor,  but  was  not 
applied  to  wine. 

Cider  brandy,  a  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  cider.  — 
■Cider  mill,  a  mill  in  which  cider  is  made.  —  Cider  presB,  the 
press  of  a  cider  mill. 

Gl'der-lst,  ?'■     A  maker  of  cider.     lObs."}     Mortimer. 

GFder-klll  (-kin),  n.  [Cider  4-  -kin.~\  A  kind  of  weak 
cider  made  by  steeping  the  refu.se  pomace  in  water. 

Culerhin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  email  beer.  Mortimrr. 

If  Cl'-de-vant'  (se'd^-vaN'),  a.  [F.,  hitherto,  former- 
ly.] Former;  previous;  of  times  gone  by;  as,  a  ci- 
.dtvant  governor. 

I' Clerge  (•'yiirzh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cfrn  wax.]  A  wax 
candle  used  in  religious  riti-s. 

Cl-gar'  (H^-Kiir')'  "■  [^P-  <'i{lfiTro,  orig.,  a  kind  of 
tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba:  cf.  F.  cif/are.'\  A  small 
roll  of  tobacco,  used  for  smoking. 

Cigar  tih(Xool.),  a  fish  ( Der/tj,ferus  jmnrfatu-f),  allied  to 
thf  mackerel,  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Glg'a-rette'  (fiTg'A-rSf),  n.  [F.  cigarette.']  A  little 
cigar  ;  a  little  fine  tobacco  rolled  in  paper  for  smoking. 

II  Clll-a  (fltl'I-fl.),  71.  pi.  CiMUM,  the  sing.,  is  rarely 
used.     [L.  cilium  eyelid.]     1.  (Anal.)  The  eyelashes. 

2.  (liiol.)  Small,  generally  inicroscopic,  vibrating  ap- 
pendages lining  certain  organs,  as  the  air  pas«agea  of  tint 
jiigher  animals,  and  in  the  lower  animals  often  covering 
also  the  whole"  6r  a  part  of  the  exterior.  Thi'y  are  also 
found  on  Homo  vegetable  organisms.  In  tin-  Infusoria, 
and  many  larval  forms,  they  are  locomotive  organs. 

3.  (/{of.)  Hairlik*!  processes,  commonly  marginal  and 
■forming  a  fringe  like  the  eyelasli. 

4-  dCo'U.)  Small,  vibratory,  swimming  organs,  some- 
what reiHjmbliug  true  cilia,  as  those  of  Ctenoplioru. 


CU'la-ry  (sTl'yd-ry  or  -T-i-ry  ;  106),  a.   [Cf .  F,  ciliaire.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  cilia,  or  eyelashes.  Also 
applied  to  special  parts  of  the  eye  itself ;  as,  the  ciliary 
processes  of  the  choroid  coat ;  the  ciliary  muscle,  etc. 

2.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cilia  in 
animal  or  vegetable  organisms 
as,  ciliary  motion.  ^S^^^'/?' % 

II  Cll'i-a'ta  (sll'1-a'ta),  n.jil.     /^^^^^,,, 
[NL.  SeeCiLiA.]  (Zo&/.)Oneof    *   ^'^'pas^^'xeo 
tlie   orders  of  Infusoria,  charac-  n. 

terized  by  having  cilia.  In  some  One  of  liir  Ciliat.i  {Am- 
species  the  cilia  cover  the  body  ji/iilejitu-^anstr);  c  Con- 
generally,  in  others  they  form  a  tr"ct»le  vacuole  ;  »  Nu- 
band  around  the  mouth.  ^  ^^' 

Gil^i-ate  (sTl't-at),   |  a.  Provided  with,  or  surroimded 

GU'1-a'ted  (-a't^d),  (  by,  cilia;  as,  a  dli- 
o/f  leaf  ;  endowed  with  vibratory  motion  ;  as, 
the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  windpipe. 

Gillce  (siKis),  7i.  [F.  See  Ciucious.]  A 
kind  of  haircloth  undergarment.         Soutkey. 

Gi-li'cian(sT-ltsli'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor.  —  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cilicia. 

Gi-11'cious  (sT-lTsh'Qs),  a.     [L.  cilicium  a 
covering,  orig.  made  of  Cilician  goat's  hair,  fr.  Ciliciits 
Cilician,fr.  Cilicia^  a  province  of  Asia  Minor.]     Made,  or 
consisting,  of  hair.     [66*.] 

A  cilicious  or  fiackcloth  habit.         Sir  T.  Browne. 

GilM-form  (sIl'T-f8rm),  l  a.      \_Ciliuvi  +  -form.'] 

GU'i-Morm'  (sIl'I-T-f6rmO.  ]  Having  the  form  of 
cilia  ;  very  fine  or  slender. 

GU'i-O-grade  (sTKI-o-grad),  a.  [Cilium  -\-  L.  grndi 
to  step  :  cf.  F.  ciUograde.]  (Zo'dl.)  Moving  by  means  of 
cilia,  or  cilialike  organs  ;  as,  the  ciliograde  Medus;e. 

II  GUl-um  (-urn),  n.     [L.,  eyelid.]    See  Cilia. 

Gill  (sTl),  n.     See  Sill,  n.,  a  foundation. 

II  Cil-lo'slS  (sTl-lo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cilium  eyelid.] 
(Med.)  A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  vipper  eyelid. 

Ci'ma(si'ma),«.  (,-1  rcA.)  A  kind  of  molding.  See  Cyma. 

Ci-mar'  (.sl-mar'),  7i.     See  Simar. 

Gim'bal  (.sTm'bal),  71.  [It.  ciambella-l  A  kind  of 
confectionery  or  cake.     [Obs.]  i^'ares. 

GlmHsl-a  (-bi-iV),  71.  (Arch.)  A  fillet  or  band  placed 
aroimd  the  shaft  of  a  column  as  if  to  strengthen  it. 
[Written  also  cimia.l 

Glm'bll-ail  (sTm'brT-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri.  ^  a.    One  of  the  Cimbri.     See  Cimbeic. 

CimO)rlc  (-brtk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimbi'i,  an 
ancient  tribe  inhabiting  Northern  Germany.  ^  n.  The 
language  of  the  Cimbri. 

Gi-me'11-arch  (sT-me'lT-ark),  n.  [L.  cimeliarcka,  Gr. 
K€iiJ.-r}\idp\T)<;,  treasurer.]  A  superintendent  or  keeper  of 
a  chunh's  valuables;  a  churchwarden.     [Obs.}    Bailey. 

Cim'e-ter  (sTm'e-ter),  n.     See  Scimiter. 

II  Glomes  (si'mfks),  7t.;  pi.  Cimices  (sim'T-sez).  [L., 
a  bug.]  {Zo'nl.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects  of  which 
the  bfdljiig  is  the  best  knowii  example.     See  Bedbuq. 

Gim'i-a  (stm't-a),  n.     (Arch.)  See  Cimeia. 

Gi'miss  (si'mTs),  71.  [L.  cimex^  -ids,  a  bug.]  (Zo'nl.) 
The  bedbug.     \_ObsJ        _  Wright. 

Glm-me^ri-an  (sim-me'rT-an),  a.  [L.  Cimmerius.'\ 
[Written  also  A77H;/!er)n;i.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
merii,  a  fabulous  people,  said  to  have  lived,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  in  profound  and  perpetual  darkness. 

2.  Without  auy  light  ;  intensely  dark. 

Ill  dark  Cimmefian  desert  ever  dwell.  Hilton. 

Glm'0-Ute  (stn/o-lit),  ??.  [Gr.  Kt/iwAia  (sc.  yij)  Ci- 
molian  earth,  fr.  Ki'/iwAo?,  L.  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the 
Cyclades.]  (Min.)  A  soft,  earthy,  clayey  mineral,  of 
whitish  or  grayish  color. 

Glnch  (sinch),7!.     [Sp.  cincha,  fr.  L.  cingere  to  gird.] 

1.  A  strong  saddle  girtli,  as  of  canvas.     iir(.s/.  t'.  6'.] 

2,  A  ti^'lit  grip.     [CoUoq.] 

Gln-ChO'na  (sTn-ko'na),  71.  [So  named  from  the  wife 
of  Count  Chinchon,  viceroy  of  Peru  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  by  its  use  was  freed  from  an  intermittent 
fever,  and  after  her  return  to  Spain,  contributed  to  the 
general  propagation  of  this  remedy.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  growing  naturally  on  the  Andes  in  Peru  and 
adjacent  countries,  but  now  cultivated  in  the  East  In- 
dies, producing  a  medicinal  bark  of  great  value. 

2.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  any  species  of  cinchona  con- 
taining three  per  cent,  or  more  of  bitter  febrifuge  alka- 
loids ;  Peruvian  bark  ;  Jesuits'  bark. 

Gln'cho-na'ceous  (sTn'ko-na'sluis),  a.  Allied  or  per- 
taining to  cinchona,  or  to  tlic  plants  that  produce  it. 

Cln-Chon'ic  (stn-kSn'Tk),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  cincliona.  Maynr. 

Cln-chonl-dine  {sTn-k5n'T-dTn),  n.  [From  Cincho- 
na.] (Chem.)  One  of  the  quinine  group  of  alkaloi<Is, 
found  especially  in  red  cin<'hona  bark.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  CioHojNjO,  with  a  bitter  taste  and 
qualities  similar  to,  but  weaker  than,  quinine; — some- 
times ralle<l  also  cinchtmidia. 

Gin'cho-nine  (sTn'ko-nTn),  n.  [From  Cinchona  :  cf. 
F.  ciiichonine.]  (Chem.)  One  of  tlie  quinine  group  of 
alkaloids  isomeric  with  and  resembling  cinuhonidine  ;  — 
called  ahso  cinchoniu. 

Cln'cho-nlsm  (sTn'ko-nTz'm).  v.  [From  Cinchona.] 
(Mid.)  A  condition  produced  by  tlie  excessive  or  long- 
continued  use  of  ijninine,  and  marked  by  deafness,  roar- 
ing in  thtr  ears,  vertigo,  etc. 

Cln'chO-nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  produce  cinchoiiism  in  ; 
to  poiMOii  witli  quinine  or  with  cinchona. 

Cln'cin-na'tl  ep'OCh  fsTn'sTn-i.a'tt  Cp'^k).  (Oeol.) 
An  epocli  at  tlic  close  of  the  Amcriian  lower  Silurian 
ftyst«'m.  The  rocks  are  well  developed  near  (Cincinnati, 
6hif>.  The  group  includes  the  Hudson  River  and  Lor- 
raine hhalcH  of  New  York. 

Glnc'ture  (sTnk'tfir;  l.'V;),  V.  [L.  cinciura,  fr.  cin- 
gerr,  rinrtiitn,  to  gird.]  1.  A  l)elt,  a  girdh',  or  some- 
thing worn  round  the  body,  —  as  by  au  ecclesiaatic  for 
CJntlning  the  alb. 


2.  Tliat  which  encompasses  or  incloses ;  an  inclosure. 
"  Within  the  cincture  of  one  wall."  Bacon. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  fillet,  listel,  or  band  next  to  the 
apophyge  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Glnc'tured  (slnk'turd  ;  I35j,  a.  Having  or  wearing  a 
cincture  or  girdle, 

Cin'der  (sTn'der),  71.  [AS.  sinder  slag,  dross;  akin 
to  Icel.  sindr  dross,  Sw.  sinder,  G.  sinter,  D.  sijitel ; 
peril,  influenced  by  F.  ce7idre  ashes,  fr.  L.  ci7tis.  Cf. 
Sinter.]  1.  Partly  burned  or  vitrified  coal,  or  other 
combustible,  in  which  fire  is  extinct. 

2.  A  hot  coal  without  flame  ;  an  ember.  Swift. 

3.  A  scale  thrown  off  in  forging  metal. 

4.  The  slag  of  a  furnace,  or  scoriaceous  lava  from  a 
volcano. 

Cinder  frame,  a  framework  of  wire  in  front  of  the  tubes 
of  a  locomotive,  to  arrest  the  escape  of  cinders.  —  Cinder 
notch  {M'iaL),  the  opening  in  a  blast  furnace,  through 
which  melted  cinder  flows  out, 

Cln'der-y  (-y)i  «■  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  cin- 
ders ;  f  uU  of  cniders. 

Gln'e-lac'tion  (sTn'e-fSk'shun),  n.  [LL.  cinefactio  : 
L.  cinis  ashes  +  facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  ci7i.efactio7i.'] 
Cineration  ;  reduction  to  ashes.      [Obs.] 

Cine-inat'lc  (-mat'tk),  Cm'e-matlc-al  (T-kal),  a. 

See  Kinematic. 

Gin'e-mat'ics  (-Tks),  n.  sing.    See  Kinematics. 

Gin'er-a'ceous  (-er-a'shfis),  a.  [L.  cineraceus,  fr.  cinis 
ashes.]     Likf  ashes  ;  ash-colored;  cinereous. 

II  Gin'e-ra'rl-a  (sln^e-ra'rt-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  cinera- 
rias pert,  to  ashes,  fr.  cinis  ashes.  So  called  from  the 
ash-colored  down  on  the  leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  Linna;an 
genus  of  free-flowering  composite  plants,  mostly  from 
South  Africa.   Several  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Gin'er-a-ry  (sTn'er-a-rJ),  a.  [L.  cinerariusy  fr.  ciiiis 
ashes,]     Pertaining  to  ashes  ;  containing  ashes. 

Cinerary  urns,  vessels  used  by  the  ancients  to  preserve 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  when  burned. 

Gin'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  72.  [L.  cinis  ashes:  cf.  F. 
cineration.']  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion ;  cinefaction. 

Gl-ne're-ous  (st-ne're-iis),  a.  [L.  cinereus^  fr.  cinis 
ashes.]     Like  ashes:  ash-colored;  grayish. 

Oin'er-es'cent  (siu'er-es'scnt),  a.  Somewhat  cinere- 
ous ;  of  a  color  somewhat  resembling  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Cin'er-l'tious  (-Tsh'us),  «.  [L.  cineritinsy  cineriduSy 
fr.  cinis  ashes.]     Like  ashes  ;  having  the  color  of  ashes, 

—  as  tlie  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 
Gl-ner'u-lent  (si-nSr'u-lSut),  a.    Full  of  aslies.  {Obs.] 
Gin'ga-iese'  (stn'ga-lez'),  71.  sing.  &  2}l.     [Cf.  F.  Cin- 

galais.]  A  native~or  natives  of  Ceylon  descended  from 
its  primitive  inhabitants;  also  (sing.),  the  language  of 
the  Cingalese. — a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Cingalese. 
[Written  also  Singhalese.] 

<S^^  Ceylonese  is  applied  to  the  uiliabitants  of  the  island 
in  general. 

Gin'gle  (sTn'g'l),w.  [li.cingula,  cingulum.,  fr.  cin- 
gere to  gird.]     A  girth.     [P.']     See  Sdrc'ingle. 

II  Cin'gU-lum  (sin'gij-lum),  n.  [L.,  a  girdle.]  (Zool.) 
(a)  A  distinct  girdle  or  band  of  color ;  a  raised  spiral 
line  as  seen  on  certain  univalve  shells,  (h)  The  clitellus 
of  earthworms,     (c)  The  base  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth. 

Gin^na-bar  (sTn'na-bar),  n.  [L.  cinnahoris,_  Gr.  kiv- 
va^api  ;  prob.  of  Oriental  origin  ;  cf.  Per.  giiibar.  Hind. 
shangiirf]  1.  (Min.)  Red  sulphide  of  mercury,  occur- 
ring in  brilliant  red  crystals,  and  also  in  red  or  brown 
amorphous  masses.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

2.  The  artificial  red  sulpliide  of  mercury  used  as  a 
pigment ;  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  Graeconmi  (g^re-ko'rQm).  [L.  Gi-aecorum,sen. 
pi.,  of  the  Greeks.]  (JA(/.)  Same  as  Dragon's  blood. — 
Green  cinnabar,  a  green  pigment  consisting  of  the  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  zinc  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  —  Hepatic 
cinnabar  ( Min.  1,  an  impure  ciimabarof  a  liver-brown  color 
and  Mil.nietallic  luster. 

Cin'na-ba-lilie  (sTn'na-bi-rTn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ci7inlia7-in.] 
PertiiiniiiL,'  to,  or  resembling,  cinnabar;  consisting  of 
cinnabar,  or  containing  it ;  as,  cinnnbai'ine  sand. 

Gln'na-mene  (-men),  7*.  [From  Cinnamic]  (Chem.) 
Styrene  (which  was  formerly  called  cinna7nenc  because 
obtained  from  cinnamic  acid).     See  Styrene. 

Gin-nam'lc  (.'^Tn-namTk),  a.  [From  Cinnamon.] 
(Chi  HI.)  IVrtnining  to,  or  obtained  from,  cinnamon. 

Cinnajalc  acid  (Chem.).  a  white,  crystalline,  odorless  sub- 
stance. C,-,H^.C^H«.CO-.H,  formerly  obtained  from  storax 
and  oil  uf  4-innamon,  now  made  from  certain  benzene 
derivatives  in  large  quantities,  and  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  indigo. 

Cln'na-mom'lc  (stn'nA-mSm'Tk),  a.  [L.  ci7mamomu7n 

cinnamon.]     (Chrin.)  See  CiNNAMlc. 

Cln'na-znon  (sin'ni-mun),  71.     [Heb.  qinvamon  ; 
Gr.  Kivvatiov,  KH'coi/niuftoi',  L.    cinna- 
niomiini,  cinnamon.     The  Heb.  word 
itself  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  other  language  ;  cf.   Ma- 
lay kaji'i   7nd}iis  sweet  wood.]      (a) 
The  inner  bark  of  the  shoots  of  Ci7i- 
7tanwmtnn  Zcyfa7iicuin,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Ceylon".     It  is  aromatic,  of  a  I 
moderately  jiungent  taste,  and  is  one  I 
of  the  best  cordial,  carminative,  and 
restorative  spices.     (/))  Cassia. 

Cinnamon  atone  (Min.),  a  variety  of 
garnet,  of  a  cinnamon  or  hyacinth 
red  enlor.  somctim''  i  used  in  jcwelrN-. 

-  Oil  of  clnnamoii,  a  lol.nle.s.s  ai'oi untie 
oil  obtaine.l  fmni  i'inn:unnn  ami  e;is- 
siii,  :Mid  consisting  cs.'^cntinlh'  o!  eiii- 
nnnne  iil.irliy.le,  C  H,-..C,.H..CHO.  - 
Wild   cinnamon.     Seii  Canella. 

CLn'na-mone      (sTn'nft-mon), 
[('iji7)amic  -\'  -one.]     A  yellow  crys- 
talline substance,  (C|jHq.C2Hj);C6,  the  ketone  cf  cin- 
namic acid. 


Cinnamnn  I.cul  mid 
IJloNBoni. 


»le,  scnute,   care,   &m,   Htm,  ask,   liual,  ^U;     eve,  event,   Cnd,   fSm,   recent ;     Ice,   idea,   ill;     uld,   dboy,   Orb,   Add; 
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t31n'na-myl  (.sTn'nA-uiTI),  n.  [Cinnnmw  -}-  -y?.] 
^Chnn.)  The  liypotlietical  nulicul,  C,iH.-,.C.jH._..C,  of  ciii- 
ii;iiiuc  <-(iiiiiiMiiiulrt.      [Formerly  written  also  rinnnninlrA 

Oln'no-line  (wln'no-lTn),  n.  [C'/ymiunic  +  i\n\Mnluir.] 
A  iiitioj,'i'UMU.s  or^,'ani(;  base,  CgHuN^,  aTi;ilogoua  tu  <iuin- 
■oliiio,  ohtaincMl  from  certain  complex  diazo  «:unipoun»iB. 

Glnque  (sink),  n.  [F.  emy,  fr.  L,  qiiimjue  live.  See 
PiVE.]     Kivf  ;  tlio  niniilKT  live  in  dice  or  cards. 

II  Cln'aue-cen'tO  (.Iifn'kwu-chin'to),  7i.  A  n.  [It, 
five  luui'hcd,  aiihri'v.  lor  littccn  hundred.  The  Cinque- 
cento  style  was  so  caUed  because  it  aroao  after  the  year 
l.'jIIO.]  The  sixteenth  <!entury,  when  npplied  to  Italian 
art  or  literature  ;  as,  the  aculpture  of  the  (' inquecento  ; 
<_'iiiquecL'nto  Ktyle. 

Clnque'foil'  (stnk'foil/),  «.  [Cinque  five  + /tn7,  F. 
./V/aV/c  leaf.  See  Foil.]  1.  (/A;/.)  The 
name  of  several  dillerent  species  of  tlio 
j;enus  PotentiUa  ;  —  also  called  Jirc-/iii- 
j7('r,  because  of  the  re.seudflance  uf 
its  leaves  to  the  flnRer;;  of  the  hand. 

2.  (Arc/i.)  An  ornamental  fulinti-m 
liaving  five  points  or  cusps,  used  in 
windows,  panels,  etc.  Guilt. 

Marah  cinquefoll,  the  PotendUa  pahis- 
ir/.v,  a  plant  with  purple  Howers  which  Cimiiirfnil 

grows  m  fresli-water  marshes.  (.l<c/(.). 

Clnque'-pace'  (-pasOi  «•  [.Cinque  -{- pacc.'\  A  lively 
dance  (calletl  also  ijnUitiid)^  the  steps  of  which  were  reg- 
ulated by  the  number  five.     \f}hs.']  JS'ares.     Shnk. 

Cinque'  Ports'  (ports').  [Cinque  -\-  port.']  ^Evg. 
Jlist.)  Five  English  ports,  to  which  pecidiar  privileges 
were  anciently  accorded  ;  —  viz.,  Hastings,  Rnmney, 
Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  ;  afterwards  increased  by 
tlie  addition  of  Winchelsea,  Uye,  and  some  minor  places. 

Baron  of  the  Cinque  Porte.    See  under  Baron. 

Cinque'-spofted,  >t.    Five-spotted,    [fi.]         Shak. 

Cln'ter  (slu'ter),  ?(.    ['F.cintre.']   (.4jr//.)  See  Center. 

II  Gl-nu'ra  (.st-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kiv^Iv  to 
■move  +  oypa  tail.]  {Zo'61.)  The  group  of  Thysanura 
which  includes  Lepisintt  and  allied  forms;  tlie  bristle- 
tails.    See  Bristletail,  and  Lepisma. 

Ci'on  (si'un),  ".     [OF.  cion.     See  Scion.]    See  Scion. 

Tlie  cion  ovcnuleth  the  stock  ;  and  the  stock  ia  but  passiv.', 
and  yivutli  aliment,  but  no  motion,  to  the  graft.  JUh-hu. 

Crpher  (.si'fer),  n.  [OF.  cifre  zero,  F.  chiffre  figure 
(cf.  Sp.  eifruy  LL.  ri/rn),  fr.  Ar.  ^ij'rim,  t;nfnin,  empty, 
cipher,  zero,  fr.  f/ryfra  to  be  empty.  Cf.JlERO.]  l.(Ari(fi.) 
A  character  [0]  wliieli,  standing  by  itself,  expresses  noth- 
ing, but  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  wliole  num- 
■faer,  increases  its  value  tenfold. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  has  no  weight  or  influence. 

Here  he  wag  a  mere  cipher.  0'.  Irciit>j. 

3-  A  character  in  general,  as  a  figure  or  letter.    [0/av.] 

This  wisdom  bepan  to  be  written  in  ciphers  nnd  chnrncli'is 
•and  letters  beming  the  forms  of  creatures.  Sir  W.  Jiahii/li. 

4.  A  combination  or  interweaving  of  letters,  as  the 
initials  of  a  name  ;   a  device ;    a  mono- 
gram ;  as,  a  painter's  cipher,  an  engrav- 
er's cipher,  etc.     The  cut  represents  the 
initials  ^V.  H'. 

5.  A  private  ali)habet,  system  of  char- 
acters, or  other   mode  of   writing,  con- 
trived for  the  safe  transmission  of   se-  Cipher, 
crets ;  also,  a  writing  in  such  characters. 

His  father  .  .  .  engn-jed  him  wlien  he  waa  very  young  to 
•write  all  liis  letters  to  Eiigland  in  cijiln-r.  Bp.  liurwA. 

Cipher  key,  a  key  to  assist  in  reading  writings  in  cipher. 

Gi'pber,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cipher  ;  of  no  weight 
•or  influence.     "Twelve  cipher  bisliops."  Milton. 

Gi'pher,  -v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ciphered  (si'ferd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ciphering.]  To  use  figures  in  a  mathematical 
j)rocess  ;  to  do  sums  iu  arithmetic. 

'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.     Goldsmith. 

Cl'pher,  V.  t.     1.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

His  notes  he  ciphered  with  Greek  characters.     Jlaiiiranl. 

2.  To  get  by  ciphering ;  as,  to  cipher  out  the  answer. 

.3.  To  decipher.     [Ohs.]  Sh<il:. 

■4.  To  designate  by  characters.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Cl'pher-er  (-er),  7^.     One  who  ciphers. 

Ci'pher-hood  (-hood),  n.  Nothingness.  [^.]  Goodwin. 

Gip'O-Iln  (sTp'o-lIn),  77.  [It.  ripollino,  prop.,  a  little 
onion,  fr.  cipulla  onion  (cf.  E.  cihol).  So  called  because 
its  veins  consist,  like  otiions,  of  ditferent  strata,  one  ly- 
ing upon  another.]  {Min.)  A  whitish  marble,  from 
Rome,  containing  pale  greenish  zones.  It  consists  of 
calcium  carbonate,  with  zones  and  cloudings  of  talc. 

II  Cip'pUS  (sTp'pus),  v.;  pi.  CiPPi  (-pi).  [L.,  stake, 
post.]  A  small,  low  pillar,  square  or  round,  commonly 
having  an  inscription,  used  by  the  ancients  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  indicating  the  distances  of  places,  for  a 
Jandmark,  for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  etc.  Gicilt. 

Clrc  (serk),  n.  [See  Circus.]  An  amphitheatrical 
.circle  for  sports  ;  a  circus.     [R."]  T.  }\''irton. 

IlClr-Car'lser-kar"),  n.  [See  Sircar.]  A  district,  or 
part  of  a  proWnce.    See  Sircar.     [Intli'i'} 

Clr-cas'Slan  (ser-kSsli'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cir- 
-cas-sia,  in  A.-^ia.  —  7t.  A  native  or  iidiabitant  of  Circassia. 

Gtr-ce'an  (ser-se'n'n),  a.  [L.  Circaevx.'l  Having  the 
■characteristics  of  Circe,  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  a 
jnythological  enchantress,  who  first  charmed  her  victims 
-and  then  changed  them  to  the  forms  of  beasts ;  pleashig, 
.but  noxious  ;  as,  a  Circean  draught. 

Glr-cen'slal  (.ser-s6n'shal),     i  a.     [L.   Circensis,   ludi 
Gir-cen'sian  fser-s6n'slion),  (      Circenses,  the   games 
in  the  Circus  Maxinuis.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  held  in,  the  Cir- 
cus, in  Rome. 
The  pleasure  of  the  Ctrccnsian  ?\\o-w&. 

J/ollf'IW/. 

Glr'cl-nal  (ser'sT-nol),  a.  [Gr. 
i(tp«:u'o<racirrle.]  (^oi.)  Circinate. 

Cir'cl-nate  (-nit),  a.  [L.  circi- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  circiiwrc  to  make  round,  fr.  circinns  a 


o 

Circlf. 


Circinate  Leaf. 


pair  of  compasses,  from  Gr.  KipKcvo?  a  circle.]  (Bot.) 
Rolled  together  downward,  the  tip  occupying  the  cen- 
ter ;  —a  term  used  in  reference  to  foliation  or  leafing,  as 
in  ferns.  Gray. 

Clr'cl-nate  (sei'MT-niit),  v.  t.  To  make  a  circle  around  ; 
to  en<<>mpass.     [^M.v,]  Uailcij. 

Glr'cl-na'tion   (-na'shun),   n.     [L.    circinatio  circle.] 

1.  An  orbicular  motion.     [O^.f.]  haiku. 

2.  A  circle;  a  concentric  layer.  [Ohs.']  "  The  eirc/- 
nations  and  spherical  rouiKls  of  onions."  Sir  T.  Jirovme. 

Cir'cle  (ser'k'l),  n.  [OK.  cerclf,  F.  cercle,  fr.  L.  cir- 
cnlus  (whence  alwo  AS.  cimil),  dim.  of  circns  circle, 
akin  to  Gr.  wpiKO?,  Kip*co?,  circle,  ring.  Cf.  ClRCUs,  CiR- 
CUM-.]  1.  A  plane  figure,  l>ounded  by  a  single 
curve  line  called  its  circum/eience,  every  i)art 
of  which  is  e<iually  distant  from  a  poiut  witliin 
it,  called  tlie  renter. 

2.  The  line  that  bounds  such  a  figure  ;  a  cir- 
cumference ;  a  ring. 

3.  {Axirun.)  An  instrument  of  observation,  the  grad- 
uated limb  of  which  consists  of  an  entire  circle. 

^W'  When  it  is  fixed  to  a  wall  in  an  observatory ■»  't  is 
called  a  muraf  circle:  when  mounted  witli  a  telescope  on 
an  axis  and  in  Y's,  in  the  plane  of  tlie  meridian,  a  7^//- 
riih'nn  or  (rnns^it  circle;  when  involving  the  prin<:iple  ni 
refiection,  like  the  sextant,  a  rejlectino  rirrle  ;  and  when 
tliut  of  repeating  an  angle  several  times  continuously 
along  the  graduated  limb,  a  repeatino  circle. 

4.  A  round  body  ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb. 
II  is  he  that  eittetli  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth.      7.^.  xl-  ?2. 

5.  Compass;  circuit;  inclosure. 
In  the  cirth-  of  tliia  forest.  Shnk. 

6.  A  company  assembled,  or  conceived  to  assennblc, 
about  a  central  point  of  interest,  or  bound  by  a  common 
tie  ;  a  class  or  division  of  society  ;  a  coterie  ;  a  set. 

As  his  name  grailually  became  known,  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance widened.  Mncaulaij. 

7.  A  circular  group  of  persons  ;  a  ring. 

8.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  repeating  itseJf . 
Thus  in  a  ctrrJe  runs  the  pciisant's  pain.       X>iiiden. 

9.  {Logic)  A  form  of  argument  in  whicli  two  or  more 
unproved  statements  are  used  to  prove  each  other ;  in- 
conclusive reasoning. 

That  lieavv  bodies  descend  by  gravity  ;  and,  nsnin,  that  grav- 
ity is  a  quahtv  wliereby  ii  heavy  body  descends,  ia  an  inijiorti- 
nent  virctc  and  teaches  notliing.  Glanrill. 

10.  Indirect  form  of  words  ;  circumlocution.     [i2.] 
Has  he  given  the  lie, 

In  circle,  or  obhiiue,  or  t;eniicircle.  J.  Fletcher. 

11.  A  territorial  division  or  district. 
^^^^  The  Circles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ten  in  nimi- 

ber,  were  those  primipalities  or  provinces  which  had 
seats  in  the  German  Diet. 

Azimuth  circle.  See  under  Azimuth. —Circle  of  altitude 
(A.sfron.),  a  circle  parallel  to  the  horizon,  bavins  its  pule 
in  the  zenith ;  an  almucantar.  —  Circle  of  curvature.  See 
dsculating  circle  of  n  cnrre  (below).  —Circle  of  declina- 
tion. See  under  Declination.  —  Circle  of  latitude.  (") 
(A.-ifr07l.)  A  great  circh'  pcrpi-ii(li<'nl:ir  tn  tin'  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  thrmiu'li  its  imh-s.  i/.i  i  A/  A- 1  icil  Projec- 
tioni  A  small  cirri.-  ul  tlu'  siiIm-m-  wln.sf  iilime  is  perpen- 
dicular to  tlui  axis.  -  Circles  of  longitude,  lesser  circles 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  dimini.-.Iiing  a.s  tln-y  rcede  from 
it.  —  Circle  of  peYpetual  apparition,  at  any  gi\  cu  plaee,  the 
boundary  of  tliJ't  space  ar.mnd  the  eh-vatcd  pnU,  within 
which  the  st:ir.4  never  s>-t.  Its  distance  frcni  tin-  pole  is 
equal  to  tlie  latitude  i.f  tlu^  plaei-.  —  Circle  of  perpetual 
occultation,  ;it  any  tiivru  ]'Urr.  tlie  boundary  nf  that  sp.ice 
around  tlie  dejiressrd  pub',  witliin  wliieh  the  stars  never 
rise.  —  Circle  of  the  sphere,  a  <ir(]e  up^u  tlie  surface  of  the 
sphere,  called  a  ■ii"'t  <  in  !r\\\n-u  its  plane  passes  through 
tlie  center  ot  the  .sphen- ;  in  all  otiiir  cases,  a  sinidl  a'n-fe. 

—  Diurnal  circle.  See  under  1)iurnal.  —  Dreaa  circle,  n  gal- 
lery in  a  theater,  generally  tlie  one  containing  the  promi- 
nent and  more  expensive  seats.  —  Druidical  circles  (A'////. 
^j/^V.t,  a  popular  name  for  certain  ancient  inclosures 
formed  by  rude  stones  circularly  arranged,  .as  at  Stone- 
heuge,  near  Salisbury.  —  Family  circle,  a  gallery  in  a  thea- 
ter, usually  one  containing  Inexpensive  seats.  —  Horary 
circles  iDi'iliiuj),  the  lines  on  dials  which  show  the  hours. 

—  Osculating  circle  of  a  curve  {<,''>>, n.),  the  circle  whicli 
touches  the  curve  at  some  iinint  in  the  <'urve,  and  clo.se  to 
the  point  more  nearly  <<ini'ide,s  w  ith  the  curve  than  any 
other  circle.  Tlii.s  cir.lr  isiisrd  as  unua.surenf  the  curva- 
ture of  the  curve  at  tlirpi.hit,aiid  hence  is  culbd  cirrlrof 
c>irr<tf  u  re.  ^  Pitch  circle.  Sir  under  Pitch.  Vertical  cir- 
cle, an  azimuth  circle.  —Voltaic  circle  or  circuit-  See  un- 
der Circuit.  —  To  square  the  circle.    See  under  Square. 

Syn.  — Ring;  circlet;  compass;  circuit;  inclosure. 

GiT'cle,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Circled  (-k'ld);  p.  pr.  & 

vh.  7t.  Circling  (-klTng).]     [OE.  cerclen,  F.  cercUr.,  fr. 

L.  circulare  to  make  round.    See  Circle,  n.,  and  cf. 

Circulate.]     1.  To  move  around;  to  revolve  around. 

Other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Prijic. 

2.  To   encompass,   as  by  a  circle ;    to   surround  ;  to 

inclose;  to  encircle.  Prior.     Pope. 

Their  licads  arc  circled  with  a  short  turban.     Danijii'  r. 

So  he  lies,  circled  with  evil.  Cotcridije. 

To  circle  in,  to  confine;  to  hem  in;  to  keep  together; 

as.  to  circle  bodies  in.  Hir  K.  Digbij. 

Gir'cle,  r.  i.     To  move  circularly  ;  to  form  a  circle  ;  to 

circulate. 

Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng.  JJi/mn. 
Gir'cled  fser'k'Id),  n.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle; 
round.  "■  M.iiitlily  changes  in  her  circled  orb."  Shnk. 
Gir'cler  t-kler),  7L  A  mean  or  inferior  poet,  perhaps 
from  his  habit  of  wandering  around  as  a  stroller  ;  an  itin- 
erant poet.  Also,  a  name  given  to  the  cyclic  poets.  See 
under  Cyclic,  a.     [Ol)s.'\  B.  Jonsmi. 

Gir'clet  (ser'klet),  7i.  1.  A  little  circle;  esp.,  an  or- 
nament for  the  person,  liaving  the  form  of  a  circle ;  that 
which  encircles,  as  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  a  headband. 

Her  fair  locks  in  ricli  circlet  be  enrolled.         Spenser. 
2.  A  round  body  ;  an  orb.  Pope. 

Fairest  of  stars  .  .  .  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bn-ht  circlet.  Mittnn. 


3.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  diish  at  table. 
[Prov.  A'ng.-]  IlalliweU, 

Clr'co-cele  i''-er'kft-hel),  n.     See  Cirsocele. 

Clr'cull  '  <^i'klt).  11.  [¥.  circuit,  fr.  L.  circnitvs,  fr. 
eircinrc  m  >  irriiniirc  to  go  around  ;  circnni  around  +  ire 
to  go.]  1.  The  act  of  moving  or  revolving  around,  or  as 
in  a  circle  or  orbit ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  periodical  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth  round  the  nun.  M'aflx. 

2.  Tlie  circumference  of,  or  distance  round,  any  space  ; 
tlie  measure  of  a  line  round  an  area. 

'i'he  circuit  or  compass  of  Ireland  in  1,800  niilos.    J.  .Stow, 

3.  That  wliich  encircles  anything,  as  a  ring  or  crown. 
Tlie  golden  circuit  on  my  head.  Shak. 

4.  The  space  inclosed  within  a  circle,  or  within  limits. 
A  circuit  wide  inclosed  with  goodliest  trees.      MUttm. 

5.  A  regular  or  appointed  journeying  from  place  to 
phice  iu  the  exercise  of  one's  calling,  a»  of  a  judge,  or  a 
preacher, 

6.  (a)  {Tmw)  a  certain  division  of  a  ftate  or  country, 
establislied  by  law  for  a  judge  or  judges  to  vihit,  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  Bouvier.  {h)  (Afcfhodiet 
Church)  A  district  in  which  an  itinerant  preaclier  labors. 

7.  Circumlocution.  [OOs.'}  *' Thou  hast  used  no  c/>- 
ruit  of  words."  JIuloet. 

Circuit  court  (Ijaw)^  a  court  wliich  sits  succeBsively  in 
flit!' rent  plares  in  its  circuit  (see  Circuit,  6).  In  the 
Uniti'd  St.itefi.  the  federal  circuit  courts  are  commonly 
presj.lrd  over  by  a  judge  of  tlie  supreme  court,  or  a  spe- 
cial ein  nit  judge,  together  with  the  judge  of  tlie  rlibtrict 
court.  Tii.-v  have  luris.lirl  ion  within  i-tatutnry  limits, 
both  in  law  and  eipiit  v,  in  matters  ol  t.'.b-nd  cogni/anee. 
Some  ol  the  individual  States  aUo  have  circuit  courts, 
which  have  general  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  hanie 
class,  in  matters  of  State  cognizance.— Circuit  or  Circuity 
of  action  iLdW),  a  longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is 
necessary  to  attain  the  object  in  view.— To  make  a  circuit, 
to  go  around;  to  go  a  roundabout  way.  Voltaic  or  Gal- 
vanic circuit  or  circle,  .a  continuous  electrical  connmniiea- 
tion  between  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  ;  an  arrangement 
of  voltaic  elements  or  couples  with  proper  conductors,  by 
which  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  i«  established. 

Gir'cuit,  V.  i.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  go  round ;  to 
circulate.     [O/y.?.]  J.  Philips. 

Glr'cult,  7'.  f.  To  travel  around.  [06*.]  "Having 
circvitfd  the  air."  T.  Warlon. 

Glr'cuit-eer'  (-er'),  n.     A  circuiter.  Pope. 

Cir'cuit-er  (ser'k!t-er),  n.  One  who  travels  a  circuit, 
as  a  circuit  judge.  B.  }Vhitlock. 

Gir'CU-l'tion  (sei'kG-Tsh'un),  n.  [L.  circuUio.  See 
Circuit.]  The  act  of  going  round  ;  cir<aiinlocution.   [B.] 

Gir-CU'1-tOUS  (ser-ku'T-ttis),  a.  [LL.  circv  itosus,"] 
Going  round  in  a  circuit;  roundabout;  indirect;  as,  a 
ciroiitoua  road;  a  circuitous  manner  of  accomplishing 
an  end. — Clr-cu'1-tous-ly,  at^ . — Clr-cn'l-tous-nesB,  n. 

Syii.  — Tortuous  ;  winding;  sinuous;  serpentine. 

Cir-CU'i-ty  (-ty),  n.  A  going  round  in  a  circle;  a 
course  not  direct ;  a  roundabout  way  of  proceeding. 

Gir'CU-la-ble  (ser'kij-la-b'l),a.  That  may  be  circulated. 

Clr'cu-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  circularis,  fr.  circulus  circle  : 
cf.  F.  circulnire.  See  Circle.]  1.  In  the  form  of,  or 
bounded  by,  a  circle  ;  round. 

2.  Repeating  itself ;  ending  in  itself ;  reverting  to  the 
point  of  beginning  ;  hence,  illogical ;  inconclusive  ;  as, 
circular  reasoning. 

3.  Adhering  to  a  fixed  circle  of  legends ;  cyclic ; 
hence,  mean  ;  inferior.    See  Cyclic  poets,  under  Cyclic. 

Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered  to  his- 
tory, how  could  the  Romans  liavc  liad  Dido  'f  Dennis. 

4.  Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number  of  persons 
having  a  common  interest ;  circulated,  or  intended  for 
circulation  ;  as,  a  circular  letter. 

A  prncbiiuation  of  Henry  III.,  .  .  .  doubtless  circular 
tliroiif^huut  England.  Ualiam. 

5.  Perfect;  complete.     [O&j.] 
A  man  so  abrohite  and  circtdnr 

In  all  those  wished-for  rarities  that  may  take 

A  virgin  captive.  Massin^icr. 

Circular  arc,  any  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle. —  Circular  cubics  {Math.^s  curves  of  the  third  order 
which  are  imagined  to  pass  through  the  two  circular 
points  at  iiitiiiitv.  —  Circular  functions.  iM'dh.)  See  under 
Function.  —  circular  inBtruments,  mathematical  uistru- 
ments  emploved  lor  measuring  angles,  in  winch  the  grad- 
uation extemls  round  the  w  hole  circumference  of  a  circle, 
or  3(30°.  —  Circular  lines,  straight  lines  pertaining  to  the 
circle,  as  sines,  tangents,  secants,  etc.  —  Circular  note  or 
letter.  (a){Co}/i.)  See  under  Credit.  ib)(Diplomocij)  A 
letter  addressed  in  identical  terms  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons. —  Circular  numbers  i.lrith.),  those  whose  powers 
terminate  in  the  same  digits  as  the  roots  themselves;  as 
5  and  6,  w  hose  squares  arc  '2'*  and  36.  paileij.  B'irlou:  — 
Circular  points  at  infinity  ( '..Vohi.),  two  imaginary  points 
at  infinite  distance  through  which  every  circle  in  the  plane 
is.  in  the  theory  of  curves,  imaeined  to  pass.  —  Circular 
polarization.  {M>n.)  See  under  Polarization.  —  Circular 
f^i/' Globular  sailing  (^V«i//.),  the  method  of  sailine  by  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle.  —  Circular  saw.    See  under  Saw. 

Gir'cn-lar,  n.  [Cf.  (for  sense  1)  F.  circulaire.  lettre 
circulaire.  See  Circular.  «.]  1.  A  circular  letter,  or 
paper,  usually  printed,  copies  of  which  arc  addressed  or 


given  to  various  persons ;  as, 


a  business  circular. 


2.  A  sleeveless  cloak,  cut  in  circuLir  form. 

Gir'CU-Iar'i-ty  (-larT-ty),  n.  [LL.  circnlariias.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  circular  ;  a  circular  form. 

Cir'CU-Iar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.     In  a  circular  m.auner. 

Clr'cu-la-ry  (-lu-rj).  f7.  Circular;  illogical.  [Obs.  & 
B.l     "Cross  and  circulary  .speeches."  Hooker. 

Clr'cu-late  (-lat),  7'.  7.'  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CrEcuLATED; 
;).  pr.  A  rb.  71.  Circulating.]  [L.  circulofus,  p.  p.  of 
circulare,  v.  t.,  to  surround,  make  round,  circulari, 
V.  i.,  to  gather  into  a  circle.  See  Circle.]  1.  To  move  in 
a  circle  or  circuitously ;  to  move  round  and  return  to  the 
same  point ;  as.  the  blood  circulate.';  in  the  body.     Boyle. 

2.  To  pass  from  pLace  to  place,  from  person  to  person, 
or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  to  be  diffused  ;  as,  money  circu- 
lates ;  a  story  circulates. 


use,  unite,  rude,  full,   up,   firn ;     pity;     food,  fo'ot;     out,   oil-,     eliairj     bo;     slug,   ink;     then,   thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Circulating  decimal.  See  Decimal.  —  Circulating  library, 
alibniry  whose  books  are  loaued  to  the  public,  nsu;illy 
at  certaui  tixeil  rait-s.  —  Circulating  medium.    See  Medium. 

Clr'CU-late  (serltu-lat),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  from 
place  to  place,  or  from  person  to  person  ;  to  spread  ;  as, 
to  circulate  a  report ;  to  circuhitt  bills  of  credit. 

Circulating  pump.    See  under  Pt'MP. 

Syn. —To  spread;  diffuse;  propagate;  disseminate. 

Gir^'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  7t.  [L.  circulutio  :  of.  F. 
circulation.']  1.  The  act  of  moving  in  a  circle,  or  in  a 
course  which  brings  the  moving  body  to  the  place  where 
its  motion  began. 

This  continual  circulation  of  human  things.         Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  from  place  to  place  or  person 
to  person  ;  free  diffusion  ;  transmission. 

The  true  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  to  have  had  some 
popular  ci/'ci/?a(it»i.  Whewcll. 

3.  Currency;  circulating  coin;  notes,  bills,  etc.,  cur- 
rent for  coin. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  anything  circulates  or  is  circu- 
lated ;  the  measure  of  diffuaiou  ;  as,  the  ctrcidutiou  of  a 
newspaper. 

5.  {Physiol.)  The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
Tascular  system,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  almost  every  living  elementary  constituent. 
Also,  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  vessels  and  tissues 
of  plants. 

Clr'CU-la-tlvo  (serliu-la-tTv),  a.  Promoting  circula- 
tion ;  circulating.     [/.'.]_  Coleridge. 

Clr'cu-la'tor  (ser'ku-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  circulator  a 
peddler.]     Oul-  who,  or  that  which,  circulates. 

Clr'CU-la-tO'rl-OUS  (-la-to''rT-us),  u.  Traveling  from 
liouse  to  liouse  or  from  townx  to  town;  itinerant.  [06^.] 
"  CirciiUitorioHS  jugglers."  Barroic. 

Cir'CU-la-tO-ry  (ser'ku-la-to-rj-),  a.  [L.  drcidatoriiis 
pert,  to  a  mountebank  :  cf.  F.  circulatoirc.'\  1.  Circu- 
lar ;  as.  a  circidaiory  letter.  JoJinaon. 

2.  Circulatiug,  or  going  round.  T.  Wurton. 

3-  (Ayiuf.)  Subserving  the  purposes  of  circulation  ;  as, 
circnlfdonj  organs;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation ;  as,  circxdatory  diseases. 

Cir'ctl-la-to-ry,  n.  A  cliemieal  vessel  consisting  of 
two  portions  unequally  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  witli  connecting  pipes  or  passages,  tlirough  which 
the  fluid  rises  from  the  overheated  portion,  and  descends 
from  the  relatively  colder,  maintaining  a  circulation. 

Cir'CU-let  (ser'ku-igt),  n.    A  circlet.    [065.]   Spenser, 

Gir'cu-Line  (serTtu-ltn),  n.  Proceeding  in  a  circle  ; 
circular.     \_Obs.]     *'  With  motion  circidine.^^ 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Clr'CUni-  (ser'kum).  [Akin  to  circle,  cii-cua.']  A 
Latin  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix  iu  many  English 
words,  and  signifying  nround  or  about. 

CIrcum-ag'i-tate'  (-aj'I-tat),  v.  t,  [Pref.  circwn-  -f- 
ogit'de.]     To  ai^ntnte  on  all  sides.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Gir'cum-am'bage  (-Sm'bSj),  n.  [Pref.  circum-  -j- 
amb'ige,  obs.  sing,  of  amhufji'S.]  A  romidabout  or  indi- 
rect course  ;  indireitness.     \^Obs.']  S.  Eichardson. 

Clrcum-am'bi-en-cy  (-am'bl-en-sy),  n.  The  act  of 
snrroiuuling  or  encompassing.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cir'cum-amlil-ent  (ser'kiim-Sm'bi-ent),  a.  [Pref. 
circum- -\- a ndAeid .'l  Surrounding;  inclosing  or  being 
on  all  sides ;  encompassing.  "  The  circumambient 
heaven."  J.  Arm^tronq, 

Clr'CUm-am'bU-late  (-am'bij-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  circitm- 
nmbulatiis,  p.  p.  of  eircumamhuhirp  to  walk  around; 
circum,  ~\-  am  bid  are.  See  Ambulate]  To  walk  round 
about.  —Clr'cum-am'bu-la'tion  (-Sm'bu-la'shun),  n. 

CiT'^CUm-bend'i-bUS  (-bend'I-bus),  n.  A  roundabout 
or  indirt-ct  way.     [JocidarJ  Goldsmith. 

Cir-'cum-ceh'ter  (-s^n'ter).  n.  {Geom.)  Tlie  center  of 
a  cirr].-  that  circumscribes  a  triangle. 

Cii'cum-clse  (ser'kum-sTz),  v.  l.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cra- 
cuMcisEi>  (-hizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Circumcising.]  [L. 
circumcisus^  p.  p.  of  circumddere  to  cut  around,  to  cir- 
cumcise;  circuvi  -f-  caedere  to  cut ;  akin  to  E.  cxsnra^ 
Ytomicide,  conc/^r,  and  prob.  to  sited,  v.  t.]  1.  To  cut  off 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  in  the  case  of  males,  and  the 
internal  labia  of,  in  the  case  of  females. 


2.  {Sn-ipt.)  To  purify  spiritually. 
Gir^cum-cl  ser  (ser'kiim-si'zer),  7i. 


One  who  performs 
circumcision.  MiHon. 

Clr'cum-crsion  (ser'kum-sTzh'un),  n.  [L.  circum- 
cisio.']  1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin 
of  males,  or  the  internal  labia  of  females. 

fr^^  The  circumcision  of  males  is  practiced  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  by  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  etc. 

2.  (Script.)  (fi)  The  Jews,  as  a  circumcised  people. 
(h)  Kcjcctinnof  tliG  sins  of  the  Hchh  ;  spiritual  purifica- 
tion, nii'i  r.rciprrince  of  the  Cliristiau  faith. 

Gir'cum-clu'Bion  (-klG'zhun),  n.  [L,  circum chidcrc, 
•clusmii,  to  inclnsi'.]    Act  of  inclosing  on  all  hides.     [7i.] 

GlT'CUm-CUr-sa'tlon  (-kur-sa'sJiun),  V.  [L.  circinn- 
cur.H'irc,  -sntum,  to  run  round  about.]  The  act  of  running 
about;  alsn,  ramlding  languatre.      [O/i,';,]  Jinrrmr. 

dr'Cnm-den'U-da'tlon  (-de7i/u-(la'Hhun  or  -de'nu-da'- 
BbOn),  71.  [I'ref.  rirrum-  -\-  dniud-ttion.]  (Geol.)  Denu- 
dation around  or  in  the  neighborliood  of  an  object. 

Hills  of  clrcumdenudation,  liills  wliich  have  l)ecn  pro- 
duced by  surface  erosion  ;  the-  elevations  which  have  been 
left,  after  denudation  of  a  m.-iss  of  liigli  ground.       Jnhes. 

Clr'cum-duce'  (-dus')t  ''•  '■  [See  Circumduct.]  {Scots 
L>nr)  To  declare  elai>ned,  as  the  time  allowed  for  intro- 
duciiig  cvidi-nce.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

ClT'cum-fluct'  C-dnkt'),  t-.  /.  [L.  circumducfu.t,  p.  p. 
of  circ'imdi/crrc  to  lead  around;  circum  -f  ducere  to 
lead.]    1.  To  lea*!  about ;  to  lead  astray.     [B.'] 

2.  (Law)  To  contravene  ;  to  nullify ;  as,  to  circvmducl 
act«of  jiidicntnre.     [Ws.]  Avlijfc. 

Circum  duc'tlon  (-<lQk'tHhrin),  v.     [L.  cirnimdvctio.^ 

1-  A  liiuliiit;  about ;  circumlocution,     [if,]      Jlookrr. 

2.  An  annulling;  cancellation.     [/^.]  Ayliffe. 


Circumlerentor. 


3.  {Physiol.)  The  rotation  of  a  limb  round  an  imagi- 
nary axis,  so  as  to  describe  a  conical  surface. 

ClT'CUm-e-SOph'a-gal  (ser'kum-t-s5f'a-gr7l),  a.  [Pref. 
circum- -retojdnirial.]  {Anat.)  Surrounding  the  esopha- 
gus ;  —  in  Zot'i.  t>;iid  of  the  nerve  commissures  and  gan- 
glia of  arthropods  and  nioUusks. 

Glr'cum-eso-phag'e-al  (.-e'so-fSj'e-ffl),  a.     (Anal.) 

Circumcsi'iihagal. 

Gir'cum-fer  (serOium-fer),  v.  i.  [L.  circum  ferre; 
circum  -f-  /erre  to  bear.  See  1st  Bear.]  To  bear  or 
carry  round.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Cur-cum'fer-ence  (ser-kum'fer-ens),  n.  [L.  circum- 
ferentiii.']  1.  The  line  that  goes  round  or  encompasses 
a  circular  figure  ;  a  peripliery.  Milton. 

2.  A  circle  ;  auything  circular. 

His  pondorouB  shield  .  .  . 
Behind  him  cast.    The  broad  circumference 
Huns  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

3.  The  external  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  of  any  orbicular 
body. 

Cir-cum'fer-ence,  v.  i.  To  include  in  a  circular  space  ; 
to  bound.     \_Ohs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gir-cum'!er-en'tlal  (-Sn'slml),  a.  \IAj.  circum feren- 
iialis.}  Pertatiiing  to  the  circumference  ;  encompassing; 
encircling;  circuitous.  ParUiurst. 

Cir-cum'fer-en'tial-ly  (-en'shal-Iy),  adv.  So  as  to 
Eurroiuid  or  encircle. 

Clr-cum'fer-en'tor  (-ter),  7i.  [See  Circumfer.]  1.  A 
surveying  instru- 
ment, for  taking 
horizontal  angles 
and  bearings  ;  a  sur- 
veyor's compass.  It 
consists  of  a  com- 
pass whose  needle 
plays  over  a  circle 
graduated  to  3C0^, 
and  of  a  horizontal 
brass  bar  at  the  ends  of  which  are  standards  with  narrow 
shts  for  sighting,  supported  on  a  tripod  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint. 

2.  A  graduated  wheel  for  measuring  tires ;  atire  circle. 

Gir'CUm-flant  (ser'kum-flSnt),  «."  [L.  circumjiajis, 
p.  pr.  of  circuvtjiare.']      Blowing  aroimd.      I0bs.~\ 

Bvehjn. 

Gir'cum-Qect  (-flSkt),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Circum- 
flected  ;  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  CracuMPLECXiNO.]  [L.  circum- 
Jieeterc.     See  Circumflex.]     1.  To  bend  around. 

2.  Toraark  with  the  circumflex  accent,  asavowel.  [-ff.] 

Glr'cum-flec'tioa   (ser/kum-Ii6k'shun),   n.     See   CiR- 

CUHtFLEXION. 

Gir'cum-flex  (ser'kilm-flgks),  n.  [L.  circumfiexus  a 
bending  round,  fr.  circumfiectere,  circumftexum^  to  bend 
or  turn  about;  circum  -(- Jiectere  to  bend.  See  Flexi- 
dle.]  1.  A  wave  of  the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and 
fall  or  a  fall  and  a  rise  on  the  same  syllable.         WaU:er. 

2.  A  character,  or  accent,  denoting  in  Greek  a  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable,  marked  thus 
l^"  or  '^]  ;  and  in  Latin  and  some  other  languages,  denot- 
ing a  long  and  contracted  syllable,  marked  ['^or'^].  See 
Accent,  ?)..,  2. 

Gir'cum-Cles,  %'.  t.  V^np.  &.  p.  p.  Circumflexed 
(-flekst);^?.  pr.  &  rb.  «.  Circumflexing  (-fleks'Tng).] 
To  mark  or  iironounce  with  a  circunillex.  Wal/:er. 

Gir'cum-Ilex,  a.  [Cf.  L.  circumjlcms,  p.  p.]  1.  Mov- 
ing or  turning  round  ;  circuitous.     IB."]  Swift. 

2.  {.4naf.)  Cnvved  circularly; — applied  to  several  ar- 
teries of  the  hip  and  thigh,  to  arteries,  veins,  and  a  nerve 
of  the  shoidder,  and  to  other  parts. 

Gir'CIUn-flex'lon  (-flek'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bend- 
ing, or  causing  to  assume  a  curved  form. 

2.  A  winding  about ;  a  turning  ;  a  circuity  ;  a  fold. 

Clr-cum'flu-ence  (ser-kum'flu-ens),  n.  A  flowing 
roiuid  on  all  sides;  an  inclosing  witli  a  fluid. 

Glr-cum'flu-ent  (-put), )  «.     [L.  cimnnjluens,  p.  pr. 

Glr-CUm'flu-OUS  (-i5s),  J  oi  rircumfucre  ;  circum  -j~ 
Jlucre  to  flow;  also  L.  circt(mjiuvs.']  Flowing  round; 
surrounding  in  the  manner  of  a  fluid.  "The  deep,  cir- 
cxunflund  waves."  Pope. 

Glr'cum-fo-ra^ne-ail  (.ser'kum-fn-ra'ne-nn),  J  a.       [L. 

Gir'cum-fo-ra'ne-ous  (.-fo-ra'ut-ns),  ]  circum- 

foranrus  hmwX  in  markets  ;  circum -\- forum  a  market 
place.]  Going  about  or  abroad;  walking  or  wandering 
from  house  to  house.  Addison. 

Clr'CUm-ful'gent  (-ftil'jfnt).  o.  [Pref.  circum-  -{•  ful- 
gent.]    Shining  around  or  about. 

Cir  cum-fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  [L.  circumfusus.  p.  p  of 
circum fu  ml  ire  to  pour  around;  circum  -{•  fundere  to 
pour.]    To  pour  round  ;  to  spread  round. 

His  army  circumfused  on  cither  wing.  2IUton. 

Clr'cnm-fu^sUe  (-fu'zTl  or  -stl),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -f- 
L.  fusdis  fusil,  a.]  Capable  of  being  poured  or  spread 
round.      '*  f'irrumfusile  gold."  Pope. 

Clr'CUm-fu'sloh  (-fu'zhun),  ".  [L.circurufusio.']  Tlie 
act  of  i)ouriug  or  spreading  round  ;  the  state  of  being 
spread  round.  Su-iff. 

GlT'cum-ges-ta'tlon  f-j^s-ta'shnn),  n.  [L.  drcumgcs- 
inre  to  carry  arouncl ;  circum  -f-  gesture  to  carry.]  Tlio 
act  or  ])rocess  of  carrying  about.     [^Obs.] 

Cirmwfir.itafiini  <if  the  cuchariet  to  be  ndorerl.    Jer.  Tntjhr. 

Clr'CUm-gy'rate  (-jl'riit),  v.  t.  A-  i.  [Pref.  circum-  -f- 
gyrate.]  To  roll  or  turn  round;  to  cause  to  perform  a 
rotary  or  circular  motion.  Bai/. 

Gir'cum-gy-ra'Uon  (-jt-ra'shun  or  -jT-ra'shHn),  n. 
The  lut  of  turning,  rolling,  or  whirling  round. 

A  ccrtnin  tnrhiilint  and  irre  c'dar  cirrinngi/rntlon.    lloUand. 

Clr'cum-gy'ra-tO-ry  (-ji'r.Vtft-rJ),  a.  Moving  in  a  cir- 
cic  ;  tuniiiii,'  round.  Jlawthomc. 

Glr'cum-gyre'  (-jir'),  r.  ?.     To  circiungyrate.     [Obs.] 
Glr^CUm-Ul-ces'Sion  (-Tn-sSflh'nn),  v.    fPn-f.  cirrum- 
-f-  L.  incrdere,  incr.fsujn,  to  walk.]     (Then!.)  The  recip- 
rocal existence  in  each  other  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trhiity. 


Clr'Ctim-]a''ceilce  (ser'kum-ja'sens),  n.     Condition  ol 

being  circuuijacent,  or  of  bordering  on  every  side. 

Gir'caxil-Ja'ceilt  (ser'kum-ja'seut),  a.  [L.  circumja- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  circumjacere ;  circum -\-  Juctre  to  lie.] 
Lying  round  ;  bordering  on  every  side.  T.  Puller. 

Cir'cum-Io'vl-al  (-jo'vl-ffl),  n.  [Pref.  circum-  4-  L. 
Jnjiitir,  gen.  Joins,  Jove  ]  One  of  the  moons  or  satel- 
lites of  the  planet  Jupiter.     [O65.]  Derham. 

Clr'CUm-Ut'tO-ral  (-lTt't6-r«l),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -\- 
L.  Uttus,  littoris,  shore;  preferable  form,  litus^  lUoJ'is.'} 
Adjoining  the  shore. 

Clr'cum-lo-CU'tion  (serTtum-lo-ku'shun),  n.  [L.  cir- 
cumlvcutio,  fr.  circinidogui,  -locntus,  to  make  use  of  cir- 
cumlocution; circum  -f  loqui  to  speak.  Bee  Loqua- 
cious.] The  use  of  many  words  to  express  an  idea  that 
might  be  expressed  by  few ;  indirect  or  roundabout  lan- 
guage ;  a  periplirase. 

The  plain  Hilliiiir'^u'ate  way  of  calliiif:  namcG  .  .  .  would  save 
abundance  uf  timt-  l.i>t  by  circiuiilocutioji.  ."^nift. 

Circumlocution  office,  a  terra  of  ridicule  for  a  govern- 
mental office  where  business  is  delayed  by  passing- 
through  the  hands  of  different  officials. 

Clr'cum-lo-cu'tlon-al  (-'71),  «.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of ,  ciicniiiloriitions ;  periphrastic;    circuitous. 

Clr'ciim  loc'u-to-ry  {-lok'G-to-ry),  a.  Characterized 
by  circumlocution  ;  periphrastic.  Shenstone. 

The  othcials  set  to  work  in  regular  circumlocutory  order. 

Ctuiiriiers'sJ-iiirnaJ. 

Clr'CUm-me-rld'i-an  (-me-rld'T-an),  a.  [Pref.  cir- 
cum- -f-  meridian.]     About,  or  near,  the  meridian. 

Glr'cum-mure'  (-mur'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  circum- •]-  mure^ 
V.  t.]     To  encompass  with  a  wall.  .S/mi'. 

Gir'cum-nav'1-ga-ble  (-nSv'I-ga-b']),  a.  Capable  of 
being  mailed  ruuii'l.  Bay, 

Cir'cum-nav'l-gate  (ser'kiim-nav'T-gat),  v.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Circumnavigated  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Circumnavigating  (-ga'ting).]  [L.  circmunavigatus,  p. 
p.  of  circumnavigitre  to  sail  round  ;  circum  -\-  navigare 
to  navigate.]    To  sail  completely  round. 

Having  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth.    T.  Fuller. 

Clr'cum-nav'l-ga'tion  (-ga'shtiu),  n.  The  act  of  cir- 
cumnavii;atiiiL'.  or  sailing  round.  Arbuthnot. 

Clr'cmn-nav'1-ga' tor  (ser'kiim-nav'I-ga'ter),  n.  One 
who  sails  round.  W.  Guthrie. 

Cir'cum-nn'tate  (-nu'tat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  circum-  -f  nu- 
tate.]    To  pass  through  the  stages  of  circumnutation. 

Glr'cum-nu-ta'tioil  (-nu-ta'sliun),  n.  (Bot.)  The  suc- 
cessive bowuig  or  bending  in  diflerent  directions  of  th& 
growing  tip  of  the  stems  of  many  plants,  especially  seen 
in  climbing  plants. 

Gir'cum-polar  (-po'ler),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -f-  polar.'\ 
About  the  pole  ;  —  applied  to  stars  that  revolve  around 
the  i)ole  without  setting;  as,  circu m polar  stuTB. 

Glr'cum-pO-sl'tion  (-po-ztshTin),  n.  [L.  circumposir- 
iio,  fr.  ciroirip.ni'.rc,  -jtosifum,  to  place  around.]  The 
act  of  placing  in  a  circle,  or  round  about,  or  the  state  of 
being  so  placed.  Evelyn. 

Clr'cum-ro'ta-ry  (-ro'ta-rjf),       1  a.    [Pref.  circum-  -j- 

Clr'cum-ro'ta-to-ry  (-tiVto-rj?),  (     rotary^   rotatory.'] 

Turning,  rolling,  or  wliirling  round. 

Clr'cum-ro'tate  (-ro'tat),  v.  i.  &i.  [L.  circumrotare  ; 
cii'cum  -j-  rof'ire  to  turn  rovmd.]    To  rotate  about.    \_B.\ 

Glr'cum-ro-ta'tlon  (-ro-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  roll- 
ing or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel;  circumvolution  ;  the 
state  of  being  whirled  round.  J.  Gi-egory. 

Clr''cuin-scls'sile  (-sTs'sTl),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -[-  scis- 
sile.]  {I'.df.)  Iichiscing  or  opening  by  a  transverse  fis- 
sure extending  arouud  (a  capsule  or  pod).    See  lllusi.  of 

PYXIDIUM. 

Glr'cum-SCrib'a-ble  (ser^kum-skrl'ba-b'l),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  circumscribed. 

Clr'cum-scribe'  (^er'kum-skrib';  277),  r.  f.  \imp^ 
&  p.  p.  Circumscribed  (-skril^d')  \  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Circum- 
scribing,] [L.  ci7-cu7uscriberc,  -svriptum ;  circtnu -{- 
scribcre  to  write,  draw.  See  Scribe.]  1.  To  write  or 
engrave  around,     [i?.] 

Tlicreon  is  circumscribed  this  epitaph.       Afhmob: 

2.  To  inclose  within  a  certain  limit ;  to  hem  in ;  to 
surround  ;  to  bound  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain. 

To  circumscrilie  royal  power.  Bancrqfr. 

3.  (Geom.)  To  draw  a  line  around  so  as  to  touch  at 
certain  points  without  cutting.    See  Inscribe,  5. 

Syn. — To  bound;  limit;  restrict;  confine;  abridge; 
restrain;  environ;  encircle;  hiclose ;  encomp.ass. 

Glr'cum-scrlb'er  (ser'kum-skri'ber),  rt.    One  who,  or 

that  w  hicli,  I'ln  uHiscribej. 

Glr'cum-scrip'U-ble    (-.'*krTp'ti-b'l),  p.     Capable  of 

being  rircumsiMibed  or  limited  by  bounds. 

Glr'cum-scrip'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  circu7nscriptio.. 
See  Ciin  TMsi  niuE.]  1.  An  inscription  written  around 
anything.     [B-]  Ash7}iole. 

2.  The  exterior  line  which  determines  the  form  or 
magnitude  of  a  body  ;  outline  ;  periphery.  Bay. 

3>  The  act  of  limiting,  or  the  state  of  being  limited,. 

by  conditions  or  restraints ;  bound  ;  confinement ;  limit. 

The  rirrinnscriiititiiis  of  terrestrial  nature.     Johnsoiu 

I  Minilii  not  my  tnihoiiRcil,  free  condition 

I'nt  Olio  ciicuiiiscnjitinn  and  contlnc.  Shak- 

Glr'cum-scrlp'tivo  (-tTv),  a.  Circumscribing  or  tend- 
ing' to  lircuniMcrihi';  marking  the  limits  or  form  of. 

Cir  cum  scrip'tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  limited  manner. 

Clr'GUm-acrlpt'ly  (ser'kum-skrTnt'lJ),  adv.  In  a  lit- 
eral, limited,  or  narrow  manner,     [/i.]  Milto7i. 

Otr'cum-spect  (ser'kiim-spFkt),  a,  [L.  circu^nspcc- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  circumspicerc  to  look  about  one*fl  self,  to 
observe;  cirrinn  -[■  spicere,  spcrerc,  to  ]odk.  See  Spy.} 
Attentive  to  all  the  circuinHtancos  of  a  case  or  tlie 
probable  consequences  of  on  action  ;  cautious ;  prudent ; 
wary. 

Syn.— See  CAtrriotTB. 

Olr^cum-Bpec'tlon  (-spffk'fihan),  n.  [L.  drciimspcctio.] 


iile,  Bcn&te,   cArc,   ftm,    ttrm,    ka^L^   flu«l,   nil,     Dvo,   6vcnt,   find,   ffiru,   rect-at;     Ice,    idea,    111;     uld,   Obey,   orb,   &ddi 
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Attention  to  all  the  facts  aud  circumstances  of  a  case  ; 
caution ;  watchfulneHB. 

With  silent  circumspection,  unpH)iicil.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  Caution  ;  prudence  ;  watclifnlness  ;  delibera- 
tion ;  thoughtfuliiesa ;  warincHS ;  lorecaat. 

Clr'CUm-spoc'tivo  (ser'kijui-spf-k'tTv),  a.  Lnnkiiifr 
aruund  every  way  ;  cautious;  carefnl  ot  consequenceH ; 
ivatehful  of  daiij^n-r.      "  Circumspci^liir  eyea."  J'ojiC. 

Clr'cmn-Bpec'tlve-ly.  odr.    Circiuusp'ectly. 

Clr'cum-spect'ly  (-spekt'lj?),  adv.  in  a  circumsiiect 
manner;   <auti(mKly;  warily. 

Clr'cutn-spect'ness,  7i.  Vigilance  in  Ruarding.against 
evil  from  evt^ry  quarter;  caution. 

[Travel]  ffirccB  rirrii>tu<jnctu€S-i  an  lliusc  abroad,  who  ut  linnic 
arc-  imrsi'ii  in  hocurity.  Sif  •//■  l\'ii/l"ii. 

Glr'GUm-Stance  (ser'kijni-stJEns),  ?!.  [L.  circnmstan- 
fi't,  fr.  cirrumsfansy  ~(tti(is,  p.  pr.  ot  circumstare  to  stand 
around  ;  cirnun  -\-  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  That 
wiiieh  attends,  or  relates  to,  or  in  some  way  affects,  a 
fact  or  event ;  an  attendant  thing  or  state  of  things. 

The  cii-ciimslanrc.i  arc  well  known  in  tlie  country  where  tlicy 
Iiappcned.  IC.  Irviny. 

2.  An  event;  a  fact;  a  particular  incident. 
The  sculptor  had  in  his  thotightH  tlic  confjutror  wecpinp;  for 

new  worlds,  or  the  like  circumstance.^  in  history.  Addison. 

3.  Circumlocution  ;  detail.     I0bs.'\ 

So  without  more  circnmgtance  at  all 
I  hold  it  lit  that  we  shake  huiids  und  part.  Sfial: 

4.  pi.  Condition  in  regard  to  worldly  estate ;  state  of 
property  ;  situation  ;  surroundings. 

When  men  are  eapy  in  their  circunisfuncfx,  they  arc  naturally 
cnLinies  to  innovatiinis.  A'ldi.<oit. 

Not  a  circomstance,  of  no  account.  {ColIoqJ]  —  Under  the 
circumatanceB,  takill^,'  all  tilings  into  consideration. 

Syn,  — Event;  oceurrpnee;  incident;  situation;  con- 
dition ;  position  ;  fact ;  detail ;  item.    See  Event. 

CIr'cmn-Stance,  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion ;  to  supply  relative  incidents. 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to  him 
and  rircuiiistiincnl  them,  after  his  own  manner.  Atldis'in. 

Cir'cum-Stanced  (-stSnst),j!j.  a.  l.  Placed  in  a  par- 
ticular position  or  condition ;  situated. 

The  proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  so  ciraimsfanced  will  bal- 
ance each  other.  W/ieicil/. 

2.  Governed  by  events  or  circumstances.  \_Poetic  & 
i?.]     "  I  must  be  cirr)/mslanced.'^^  iS/iak. 

Clr'cum-Stant  (-stint),  a.  [L.  circinnstans.  See  Cir- 
cumstance.] Staiidinjj  or  placed  around;  surround incr. 
[i?.l     "  Circumsf.inf  bodies."  Sir  A".  Digfni. 

Cir'cnm-stan'tia-ble  (-stan'shil-b'l),  a.  Capable  uf 
beiuff  circumstantiated.     \_Obs.']  Jer.  Tmilor. 

Clr'cum-Stan'tlal  (ser^kum-stSn'shal),  n.  [Cf".  F. 
cin:onst>-incid.'\  I.  Consisting  in,  or  pertaining  to,  cir- 
cumstances or  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth 
under  circumstantial  variety.  J'ahii- 

2.  Incidental ;  relating  to,  but  not  essential. 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the  essentials  in  re- 
ligious worship  .  .  .  and  what  is  merely  circumstantiol.   S/iai-j'- 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances;  detailing  or  ex- 
hibiting all  the  circumstances  ;  minute  ;  particular. 

Tedious  and  circumstantin!  Teciti3.\s.  Prior. 

Circumstantial  evidence  (Latv)^  evidence  obtained  from 
circumstances,  wliicli  necessarily  or  usually  attend  facts 
of  a  particular  nature,  from  which  arises  presumption. 
According  to  some  authorities  circumstnutial  is  distin- 
guished from  positive  evidence  in  that  tlie  latter  is  the 
testimony  of  eyewitnesses  to  a  fact  or  tlie  admission  of 
a  party;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  now  is  tliat  all  such 
testimony  is  dependent  on  circumstances  for  its  support. 


All  testimony  is  more  or  less  circumstantiid.        Wfiarton. 

Syn.  —See  Minute. 

Clr'cum-Stan'tlal,  n.  Something  incidental  to  the 
main  subject,  but  of  less  importance  ;  opposed  to  an  c^- 
5C7?^V//;  — generally  in  the  plural;  as,  the  circumstan- 
tints  of  religion.  Addison. 

Cir'CUm-Stan'tl-al'I-ty  (-stSn'shT-SKI-ty  or  -stSn- 
Bh51'I-ty),  n.  The  state,  characteristic,  ur  quality  of 
beuig  circumstantial ;  particularity  or  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. "  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  with  sufficient  circum- 
stantiality.''  DeQuimev. 

Cir'CUm-Stan'lial-ly  (-stan'shol-ly),  adv.  1.  in  re- 
spect to  circumstances ;  not  essentially ;  accidentally. 

Of  the  fanoy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are  only  circnm^'tnn- 
(ia//// different.  Glaui-ill. 

2.  In  every  circumstance  or  particular  ;  minutely. 

To  ect  down  eomcwhat  circumstantiaily,  not  only  the  events 
but  the  manner  of  my  trials.  houle'. 

Clr'CUm-Stan'tl-ate  (ser'kum-stan'shT-at),  f.  t.  {imp. 
&   p.    p.    ClHCUMSTANTIATED   (-a'tSd) ;   p.    pr.    &   vb.   n. 

CmcoMSTANTiATiNG    (-a'tlug).]      [See    Circumstance.] 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to  invest  with 
particular  accidents  or  adjuncts.     [A\] 

If  the  act  were  otherwise  circumstantiated,  it  might  will  that 
freely  which  now  it  wills  reluctantly.  Bramtiall. 

2.  To  prove  or  confirm  by  circimistances ;  to  enter  into 
details  concerning. 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  particulars, 
which  I  have  only  touched  in  the  general.      ,S7<(f('  Tr/n/s (ItJOl). 

Clr'cum-ter-ra'ne-ous  (-t5r-ra'ne-Qs),  a.  [Pref.  cir~ 
cnim-  +  L.  terra  eartli.]  Being  or  dwelling  around  the 
earth.     "  Cirriinifrrriwcoiis  demons."        Jf.  HallvifcU 

Cir'CUm-un'dU-late  (-un'dij-lat),  v.  L  [Pref.  ci'rcum- 
+  ujuUdiite.]     To  How  round,  as  waves.     [A.] 

Clr'cum-val'late  (-vSl'liit),  v.  t.  [L.  circumvnUatus, 
p.  p.  of  circumvtillure  to  surround  with  a  wall ;  circum 
-\-  vallare  to  wall,  fr.  vailtim  rampart.]  To  surround 
with  a  rampart  or  wall.  Johnson. 

Cir'cum-val'late  (-lit),  a.  1.  Surrounded  with  a 
wall ;  inclosed  with  a  rampart. 

2.  {Anat.)  Surrounded  by  a  ridge  or  elevation  ;  as,  the 
circmnvaUatc  papill.c.  near  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

ClT'cum-val-la'tion  (-v51-la'shuu),  n.    {Mil.)  (a)  The 


act  of  surrounding  with  a  wall  or  rampart,  (b)  A  linn 
of  field  workrt  made  around  a  besieged  phico  and  the 
besieging  army,  to  protect  the  camp  of  tho  besiegers 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  from  without. 

Oir^cum-vec'tlon  {Her'kQm-v5k'Hhan),  7i.  [L.  circum- 
rcftio  ;  fircuni  ~{-  vt-hrrc  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying 
anytliing  around,  or  the  state  of  being  ho  carried. 

Glr^ cum- vent'  («or'knm-v5nt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CutcuMVENTED;  p  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Circumventing.]  [L. 
circ'i inventus,  p.  p.  of  circumveniTe,  to  <onio  around, 
encompass,  deceive  ;  circum  +  venire  to  come,  akin  to 
K.  com€.'\  To  gain  advantage  over  by  arto,  «tratagem, 
or  deception  ;  to  deceive ;  to  delude  ;  to  get  around. 

I  circa mrcntril  wliom  I  could  nrit  t?uin.  JJnjdisn. 

Clr'cum-ven'tion  (-v6n'siiun),  n.  [L,  ciremnventio.'] 
Till!  act  of  prevailing  over  another  by  arts,  address,  or 
fraud  ;  deception  ;  fraud  ;  imposture  ;  dehmion. 

A  Kchoiil  in  which  he  learns  ely  circunircntiim.    Coirpcr. 

Clr'CUm-vent'ive  (her'kum-vSn'tIv),  (I.  Tending  to 
circuiiivi-iit ;  dniu-iving  hy  artifices ;  deluding. 

Clr'cum-vent'or  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  wlio  circum- 
ventH  ;  utn:  wlio  gains  his  jjurpose  by  cunning. 

Clr-' com- vest'  (-vSsf),  v.  t.  [L.  circumvestire  ;  cir- 
cnin  -f-  vestire  to  clothe.]  To  cover  round,  as  with  a 
garment;  to  invest.     \.Obs.'\ 

Circumvfstrd  with  much  prejudice.    Sir  II.  Wotlon. 

Gir-CUm'vo-lant  (ser-kiiui'vu-iant),  a.  [L.  circumvo- 
inns,  p.  pr.     See  Circum volation.]    Flying  around. 

The  virruinvolant  troubles  of  humanity.    O.  Macionald. 

CIr'CUm-VO-la'tion  (sSr'kum-vo-Ia'shun),  n.  [L.  cir- 
cumvoliire,  -vntntiim,  to  fiy  around  ;  circum  4-  volaj'e  to 
Hy.]     The  act  of  Hying  round.      [7i'.] 

Clr'CUin-VO-lu'tion  (.-iri'shun),  n.   [See  CntruMVOLVE.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  round  ;  the  state  of  beinu  rolled. 

2.  A  thing  rolled  round  another.  Arbuihnot. 

3.  A  roundabout  procedure  ;  a  circumlocution, 
lie  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  circnmvoln. 

''*"'■■•  Bcuconsjicld. 

Cir'CUm-VOlve'  (ser/kuni-v51v'),  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p. 
Circumvolved  (-vClvd') ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Circumvolv- 
inc.]  [L.  circnmvolvere,  -volalum;  circum  ~\-  volvere  to 
roll.]  To  roll  round;  to  cause  to  revolve;  to  put  into 
a  circular  motion.  Nerrich. 

Cir'cum-volve',  v.  i.    To  roll  round  ;  to  revolve. 

Gir^cus  (ser'kus),  n. ;  pi.  Circuses  (-ez).  [L.  virc^is 
circle,  ring,  circus  (in  sense  1).  See  Circle,  and  cf. 
Cirque.]  1.  {Roman  Ant iq.)  A  level  oblong  space  sur- 
roinidedon  three  sides  by  seats  of  wood,  earth,  or  stone, 
rising  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and  divided  lengthwise 
through  the  middle  by  a  barrier  around  which  the  track 
or  course  was  laid  out.  It  was  used  for  chariot  races, 
games,  and  public  shows. 

G^^  The  Circus  Afaxiinns  at  Rome  could  contain  more 
than  IUU,liOO  spectators.  Harpers'' Latin  Diet. 

2.  A  circular  iuelosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of 
horsemanship,  acrobatic  displays,  etc.  Also,  the  com- 
pany of  performers,  with  their  equipage. 

3.  Circuit;  space;  inclosnre.     [A.] 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall.  Byron. 

Ctrl'  bim'ting  (serl'  bun'ttng).  [Cf.  It.  drlo.'] 
(Zool.)  A  European  bunting  {Emberiza  cirlus). 

Cirque  (serk),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  circus.']     1.  A  circle;  a 
circus  ;  a  circular  erection  or  arrangement  of  objects. 
_  A  dismal  cirque 

Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor.  Keats. 

2.  A  kind  of  circular  valley  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
walled  around  by  precipices  of  great  height. 

Cir'rate  (sTr'rat),  a.  [L.  cirratus  having  ringlets,  fr. 
cirrus  a  curl.]  {Zool.)  Having  cirri  along  the  margin  of 
a  part  nr  organ. 

CIr-rhif'er-ous  (sTr-rif'er-us),  a.    See  Cirriferous. 

Cir'rhose  (f^Ir'ros),  n.     Same  as  Cirrose. 

11  Gir-rho'sis  (sTr-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  Ktppd?  orange- 
colored  :  cf.  F.  cirr/iose.  So  called  from  tlie  yellowisli 
appearance  which  the  diseased  liver  often  presents  when 
cut.]  (3fcd.)  A  disease  of  the  liver  in  which  it  usually 
becomes  smaller  in  size  and  more  dense  and  fibrous  iii 
consistence  ;  hence  sometimes  applied  to  similar  changes 
in  other  organs,  caused  by  increase  in  the  fibrous  frame- 
work and  decrease  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ. 

Clr-rhot'ic  (sTr-r5t'Tk),  o.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by, 
or  affected  with,  cirrhosis  ;  as,  cirrhotic  degeneration  ;  a 
cirrhotic  liver. 

Gir'rhous  (sTr'riis),  a.     See  Cirrose. 

Cir'rhus  (sTr'ri5s),  71.     Same  as  Cirrus. 

I!  Clr'rl  (str'rl),  n.  ]>L     See  Cirrus. 

Clr-ril'er-OUS  (sTr-rtfer-us),  a.  {Cirrus  -j-  -/erous.l 
Bearing  cirri,  as  many  plants  and  animals. 

Clr'rl-form(.sTr'rT-f8rm),o.  [Cirrus •}- -form.']  {Biol.) 
Formed  like  a  cirrus  or  tendril ;  —  said  of  appendages  of 
both   animals    and 


Tip  of  Cirrofct  Lcjil. 


including  the  barnacles.    When  adult,  they  have  a  calca- 

reouH  whell  compo»ed  of  B(:v<-ral  pieces.  From  Iho  open- 
ing of  till"  shell  tho  animal  throws  out  a  group  of  curved 
legs,  looking  like  a  delicate  curl,  whence  tho  uamo  of 
the  group.     See  Anatifa. 

II  Cir'ro-bran'chl-a'ta  (sYr/rft-bran/kT-a'ti),  n.  pt. 
[NL.,  fr.  K,  cirru.s  -j  L.  branchiae' ^iinH.}  (Zool.)  A 
divibion  of  Molluaca  having  slender,  cirriform  appendages 
near  the  mouth  ;  the  Seaplioi)oda. 

Clr'ro-cu'mu-ltis  (-kJI'mddiiB),  n.  iCirrus  •\-  cumu- 
lus]   {Meteor.)    See  under  Cloud. 

C^'rOSO  (hTr'ros),  a.  [Bee 
CiRUUH.]  {Bot.)  {a)  Bearing  a 
tendril  or  tendrils  ;  as,  a  cirrose 
leaf,  (h)  Resembling  a  tim'lril 
or  cirruH.     [Sjjfclt  alno  cirrho.se.  \ 

|(Clr''rOB'lO-ml(iIr'r.Wtu-mij, 
n.  jil.  [XL.,  fr.  K.  cirrus  ■\  Gr. 
(TTo/ia  mouth.]  {Zool.)  The  lowest  group  of  verte- 
brates ;  —  so  called  from  the  cirri  around  the  mouth  ; 
the  Leptocardia.     See  Amphioxub. 

Clr'ro-stra'tUB  (f-Tr/ro-stra'trih),  n.  ICirrus  -f  stra- 
(u.'i.'j     {Miii^nr.)  See  under  Cloud. 

Clr'rous  (btr'r&s),  «.    1.  {Hot.)  Cirrose. 

2.  (y.oi.l.)  Tufted;  —  said  of  certain  feathers  of  birds. 

I!  Glr'rus  (Hir'rus),  n.  ;  pi.  Cirri  (-rl).  [L.,  lock,  curl, 
ringlet.]  [Also  written  cirrhus.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  tendril 
or  dasper. 

2.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  soft  tactile  appendage  of  the  mantle 
of  many  Mollusca,  and  of  the  para- 
podia  of  Aimelida.  Those  near  the 
head  of  annelids  are  tentacular 
cirj-i ;  those  of  the  last  segment 
are  caudal  cirri,  {b)  The  jointed, 
leglike  organs  of  Cirripedia.  See 
Annelida,  and  PolycH/f;ta. 

^^^^  In  some  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals the  rirri  aid  in  locomotion  ; 
in  others  they  are  used  in  feeding; 
in  tlif  Annelida  they  are  mostly 
organs  of  touch.  Some  drn  are 
branchial  in  function. 

3.  {Zool.)    The    external    male 
organ  of  trematodes  and  some  oth-   Cirri   of 
er  worms,  and  of  certain  MoUusca. 

4-   {Meteor.)   See  under  Cloud. 

Glr'sO-cele  (ser'so-sel),  ?i.  [Gr. 
Kiptrds  a  dilated  vein  +  ioJAt)  tu- 
mor.] {Med.)  The  varicose  dilata- 
tion of  the  spermatic  vein. 

Gir'soid  (ser'soid),  a.  [Gr.  xtpo-ds  a  dilated  vein  -j- 
-oid.]     {Med.)  Varicose. 

CirBoid  aneurism,  a  disease  of  an  artery  in  which  it  be- 
comes dilated  and  elongated,  like  a  varicose  vein. 

Clr-SOt'0-my  (ser-sSt'o-mJ),  n.  [Gr.  Ktpo-d?  a  dilated 
vein  +  Ti/xveiv  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  Any  operation  for  the 
removal  of  varices  by  incision.  Dunglison. 

Cls-  (sis).  A  Latin  preposition,  sometimes  used  as  a 
prefix  in  English  words,  and  signifying  on  this  side. 

Cis-al'pine  (sTs-Sl'pTn  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  Cisalpinus  ; 
CIS  on  tliis  side  +  Alpinus  Alpine.]  On  the  hither  side 
of  the  Alps  with  reference  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  south 
aide  of  tlw^  Alps  ;  —opposed  to  transalpine. 

Cis'at-lan'Uc  (sTs'iSt-iau'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  +  A(- 
lantir.]  Oil  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; — used  of 
the  eastern  or  the  western  side,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  writer.  Story. 

Cis'co  (sTs'ko),  n.  {Zool.)  The  Lake  herring  {Corego- 
Jius  Artedi),  a.  \a.\ua.h\e  food  fish  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  C.  J/oiji,  a 
related  species  of  Lake  Blichigan, 


Chsetopod 
(J-Adalia  pintacia).  a 
Frontal  Bntennte  ;  a' 
Median  antenna;  tc 
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f/"  Dorsal  cirri  ;  c 
Caudal  cirri,    x  4 


plant; 

Glr-rlg'er-ous  fsTr- 

rij'er-iis),  a.  [Cirrus 
+  -gerous.}  {Biol.) 
Having  curled  locks 
of  hair  ;  supporting 
cirri,  or  hairlike  ap- 
pendages. 
Cir'ri-grade  (sTr'- 

rt-grad),  a.     [Cirrus 
-j-  L.  <jradi  to  walk.]    /,. 
{Biol.)   Moving  or  ." 
moved    by   cirri,   or  ^ 
hairlike  appendage.?. 
Clr'ri-ped   (pSd), 
n.      iZohl.)    One    of 
tlie  Cirripedia. 

liGlr'rl-pe'dl-a 

(-pe'dT-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,   fr.    L.    eirrus 


of  the  Cirri()edia(S<T- 


Interior  of   .  , 

tamis  tiiitinnabititim)  ;  s.f  Section  of 
shell  ;  b  Base  ;  o  Tcrcum  of  opercu- 
lum ;  o'  Scutum  :  c  Cirri ;  a  Labrum  : 
t  Acoustic  sac  ;  e  Proeoma  or  Thorax  : 
n  A  A'  Muscles  ;  i  Ovary  and  Oviduct ; 
(/  Sac  inclosing  the  animal. 


curl  +pes,pedis,  foot.]     {Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustacea 


Cisco  (Cure'jomisArtedi).   (}tf) 
II  Cl'se-lure'  (se'ze-lur'),  n.     [F.]     The   process  of 
chashig  on  metals  ;  also,  the  work  thus  chased.      IVeale. 
Cls-lei'than   (sTs-lI'tan),   a.      [Pref.   cis-  -|-  Leitha.] 
On  the  Austrian  side  of  the  river  Leitha ;  Austrian. 

GiS-mon'tane  (sTs-m5n'tan),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  -f-  L.  mons 
mountain.]  On  this  side  of  the  moimtains.  See  under 
Ultramontane. 

Gis'pa-dane'  (sTs'pa-danO,  «•  [Pref.  cis-  -\-  L.  Pada- 
nus,  pert,  to  the  Padus  or  Po.]  On  the  hither  side  of 
the  river  Po  with  reference  to  Rome ;  that  is,  on  the 
south  side. 

Gis'SOld  (sTs'soid),  n.  [Gr.  Kio-o-oetSiJ?  like  ivy  ;  kkt- 
crd?  i\y  ~\~  etSoy  form.]  (Geom.)  A  curve  invented  by  Di- 
odes, for  the  purpose  of  solving  two  celebrat-ed  problems 
of  the  higher  geometry ;  viz.,  to  trisect  a  plane  angle,  and 
to  construct  two  geometrical  means  between  two  given 
straight  lines. 

Gist  (stst),  n.  [L.  cisla  box,  chest,  Gr.  KtoTt].  Cf. 
Chest.]  1.  {Anfiq.)  A  box  or  chest.  Specifically:  («) 
A  bronze  receptacle,  roxmd  or  oval,  frequently  decorated 
with  engravings  on  the  sides  and  cover,  and  with  feet, 
handles,  etc.,  of  decorative  castings,  {h)  A  cinerary  urn. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 
2.  See  Cyst. 

Gist'ed.  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst.  See  Ctsted. 
GlS-ter'cian  (sTs-ter'shfrn),  n.  [LL.  Cisferciumy  P. 
Citeaux,  a  convent  not  far  from  Dijon,  in  France  :  cf.  F. 
ci.<:tercien.'\  {Ecrl.)  A  pionk  of  the  prolific  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  established  in  109S  at  Citeaus,  in 
France,  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  Cistercians  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in 
all  its  rigor.  —  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cistercians. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,    am;     pity;     food,    fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tlien,   thin;     bON;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Cls'tern  (sTs'tSm),  n.  [OE.  cisleme,  OF.  cisteme,  F. 
citerne,  i\\  L.  cisierna,  fr.  cista  box,  chest.  See  Cist, 
and  of.  Chest.]  1.  An  artiticial  reservoir  or  tank  for 
holding  water,  beer,  or  other  liquids. 

2.  A  natural  reservoir ;  a  hollow  place  containing 
water.     "The  wide  cisterns  of  the  lakes."       Blackmore. 

ClSt'iC  (sis'tik),  a.     See  Cystic. 

Clt  (sit),  01,  [Contr.  fr.  citizen,']  A  citizen;  an  in- 
habitant of  a  city;  a  pert  townsman  ; — used  contemp- 
tuously. "  Insulted  as  a  cit.''''  Jo/msor. 
■Which  past  endurance  sting  the  tender  rit.    Ememon 

Clt'a-ble  (si'ta-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  cited. 

Clt'a-del^  (sTt'a-del),  7/.  [F.  citadelle.  It.  cittadella, 
dini.  of  citta  city,  fr.  L.  civitas.  See  City.]  A  fortress 
in  or  near  a  fortified  city,  commanding  tJie  city  and  for- 
tifications, and  intended  as  a  final  point  of  defense. 

Syn.  —  Stronghold.    See  Fortress. 

CiVal  (si'tal),  n.  [From  Cite.]  1.  Summons  to  ap- 
pear, as  before  a  judge.     \_R.'\  Johnson. 

2.  Citation;  quotation.     [^.]  Johnson. 

Gl-ta'tlon  (si-ta'shun),  n.  [F.  citation,  LL.  citatiu,  fr. 
L.  citare  to  cite.  See  Cite.]  1.  An  official  summons 
or  notice  given  to  a  person  to  appear  ;  the  paper  contain- 
ing such  summons  or  notice. 

2.  The  act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a  book,  or  from 
another  person,  in  his  own  words ;  also,  the  passage  or 
words  quoted ;  quotation. 

This  horse  load  of  citations  and  fathers.         Wilton. 

3.  Enumeration;  mention;  as,  a  C(7a/i07i  of  facts. 

4.  (Law)  A  reference  to  decided  cases,  or  books  of 
authority,  to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

Cl-ta'tor  (st-ta'ter),  n.    One  who  cites,     [i?.] 
Cl'ta-tO-ry  (si'ta-tu-rj-),  a.     [LL.  cit'itarius.']    Having 
till'  power  or  form  of  a  citation  ;  as,  letters  citatory. 

Cite  (sit),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Citing.]     [F.  citer,  fr.  L.  citare,  inteiis.  of  cire,  ciere,  to 
put  in  motion,  to  excite  ;  akin  to  Gr.  kIew  to  go,  Skr.  ft 
to  sharpen.]    1.  To  call  upon  officially  or  authoritatively 
to  appear,  as  before  a  court ;  to  summon. 
The  cited  dead. 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten.  Stilton. 

Cited  by  the  finger  of  God.  De  Quince!/. 

2.  To  urge  ;  to  enjoin.     [^.]  S/iak. 

3.  To  quote ;  to  repeat,  as  a  passage  from  a  book,  or 
the  words  of  another. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.        Shak. 

4.  To  refer  to  or  specify,  as  for  support,  proof,  illus- 
tration, or  confirmation. 

The  imperfections  which  you  have  cited.  Shak. 

6-  To  bespeak  ;  to  indicate.     [06^.] 

Aged  honor  cites  a  virtuous  youth.  Shak. 

0.  (Laiv)  To  notify  of  a  proceeding  in  court.      Abbott. 

Syn.  —  To  quote;  mention;  name;  refer  to;  adduce; 
select ;  call ;  summon.    See  Quote. 

Cit'er  (si'ter),  n.     One  who  cites. 

Cit'ess  (sTf?:?).  7i.    [From  Cit.]    A  city  woman.  [iJ.] 

Cith'a-ra  (sTth'a-ra),  71.  [L.  Cf.  Cittern,  Guitar.] 
(Mus  )  An  ancient  instrument  resembling  the  harp. 

Clth'a-rls'tlC  (-ris'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  >ct0apto-TtKos,  fr.  kl- 
Bapa  lithara.]     Pertaining,  or  adapted,  to  the  cithara. 

Clth'em  (sith'em),  n.    See  Cittern. 

Clt'1-Clsm  (sit'T-siz'm),  n.  [From  cit.']  The  manners 
of  a  cit  or  citizen.  B.  Jonson. 

Clt'led  (sTt'Id),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a 
city.     "  Smoky,  citied  towns."     \_R.']  Drayton. 

2.  Contaming,  or  covered  with,  cities,  [it.]  "  Tlie 
citied  earth."  Keat.<:. 

CIt'1-flea  (-t-f!d).  a.  iCity  -f-  -/y.]  Aping,  or  hav- 
ing, tlie  manners  of  a  city. 

I!  Cit'l'gra'da  (sTt't-gra'de  or  sT-tlg'ra-de),  n.  pi. 
[NX..,  fr.  L.  citus  swift  (p.  p.  of  cire,  ciere,  to  move)  -|- 
<7rf7(K  to  walk.  See  CiTE.]  (.^ojj/.)  A  suborder  of  Arach- 
noidea,  including  the  European  tarantula  and  tlie  wolf 
apiders  {Lycosidte)  and  their  allies,  which  capture  their 
prey  by  rapidly  running  and  jumping.    Seo  Wolf  spider. 

Cit'l-grafle  (sTt'T-grad),  a.  [Cf.  F.  citigrade.'\  \ZoU.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Citigradie.  —  ;;.  One  of  the  Citigradiie. 

Cltl-ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  is  born  or  bred  in  a  city  ; 
a  citizen.    lObs.']  Chapman. 

GIH-Zen  (stt/I-z'n),  n.  [OE.  citesein,  OF.  citeain,  F. 
■citoyen,  fr.  cite  city.  See  City,  and  cf.  Cit.]  1.  One 
who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  a  city;  a 
freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a  foreigner,  or 
one  not  entitled  to  its  franchises. 

That  large  body  of  the  working  men  who  were  not  counted 
a?  cifizeii"  and  had  Dot  so  much  aa  u  vote  to  uervc  as  an  anodvne 
.to  their  btomachs.  (,'.  1-Aiot. 

2.  An  inliabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  townsman.  Shak. 

3-  A  person,  native  or  naturalized,  of  either  sex,  who 
t)we8  allegiance  to  a  government,  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
ciprocal protection  from  it. 

C^fir"  This  protection  i«  .  .  .  national  protection,  recog- 
nition of  the  nidividual,  in  the  face  of  foreign  nations,  as 
a  iiif-ndjerof  the  state,  and  assertion  of  his  security  and 
nghtfl  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Abbott. 

4.  One  wlio  is  domiciled  in  a  country,  and  wlio  is  a 
citizen,  thougJi  neitlier  native  nor  naturalized,  in  such  a 

of 


fleiiho  that  he  takes  his  legal  status  from  such  country. 
Gtn-zen,  rt.     1.  Having  the  condition  or  qualities 


a  citizen,  or  of  citizens ;  as,  a  citizen  soldiery. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iidiabitants  of  a  city;  char- 
acteristic of  citizens  ;  efTeminatc  ;  luxurious.     lObsS] 
I  nm  not  well. 
But  not  no  citizrri  a  wanton  as 
To  seem  to  (lie  trc  Kick.  S?uik. 

CIt'lzen-ess,  v.     A  female  citizen.     [J2.] 
Gtt'l  zen-Bhlp,  71.    Tlie  state  of  being  a  citizen;  tlie 
«tatii«  nf  a  <iti/cn. 

Oirole  (stt'.M),  n.  [OF.  citole,  fr.  L.  cithara.  See 
CiTTKiiN.]  l^fH.•l.)  A  musical  instrument;  a  kind  of 
dulcimer.      I0b.i.] 


Clt'ra-con'lo  (sTt'ra^kSnlk),  a.  [Citric  -f  acoTiitic] 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  having  certain  character- 
istics of,  citric  and  aconitic  acids. 

Citraconic  acid  iC/ieui.),:i  white,  crystalline,  deliques- 
cent substance,  C,:H4.iCO.;Hi2,  obtained  by  distillation  of 
citric  acid.    It  is  a  compound  of  tlie  ethylene  series. 

Clt'rate  (slt'rit),  7i.  [From  Citric]  (Chun.)  A  salt 
of  citric  acid. 

Cit'rlc  (sTt'rTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ciirigue.  See  Citron.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  citron  or 
lemon ;  as,  citric  acid. 

Citric  acid  {Chem.),  an  organic  acid.  CaHjOH.CCOoH)^, 
extracted  from  lemons,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc., 'as  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  pleasant  sour  taste. 

Clt'ri-na'tlon  (sit'rT-na'shun),  7!.  [See  Citrine.]  The 
process  by  wliich  anything  becomes  of  the  color  of  a 
lemon  ;  esp.,  in  alchemy,  tlie  state  of  perfection  in  the 
philosopher's  stone  indicated  by  its  assuming  a  deep 
yellow  color.  Thynne. 

Cit'rine  (sTt'rTn),  a.  [F.  citrin.  See  Citron.]  Like 
a  citron  or  lemon  ;  of  a  lemon  color;  greenish  yellow. 

Citrine  ointment  (J/^r?.),  a  yellowish  mercurial  ointment, 
the  nnijaentum  hydrargijri  nitratis. 

Cit'rine,  n.     A  yellow,  pellucid  variety  of  quartz. 

Cit'ron  (sTt'run),  n.  [F.  citr>m,  LL.  citro,  fr.  L.  dims 
citron  tree  (cf.  citreum,  sc.  malum,  a  citron),  from  Gr. 
KtTpov  citron.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  fruit  resembling  a  lemon, 
but  larger,  and  pleasantly  aromatic.  The  thick  rind, 
wlien  candied,  is  the  citron  of  commerce. 

2.  A  citron  tree. 

3.  A  citrou  melon. 

Citron  melon,  {a)  A  small  variety  of  muskmelon  with 
sugary  greenish  flesh,  {b)  A  small  variety  of  watermelon, 
whose  solid  white  flesii  is  used  in  making  sweetmeats  and 
preserves.  —  Citron  tree  (JJot.),  tlie  tree  which  bears  cit- 
rons. It  was  probably  a  native  of  northern  India,  and  is 
now  understood  to  be  the  typical  form  of  Cilrtis  Medlra. 

II  Clt'rus  (sTt'rus),  n.  [L.,  a  citron  tree.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  including  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc., 
origmally  natives  of  southern  Asia. 

Cit'tern  (stt'tem),  n.  [L.  cithara,  Gr.  KiBdpa.  Cf. 
CiTHAR.i,  Cittern.]  {Mas.)  An  instrument  .shaped  like 
a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire  and  played  with  a  quill  or 
plectrum.     [Written  also  cithern.]  Shak. 

^^^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  zither. 

Glt'tem-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  Blockhead;  dunce;  — so 
called  because  the  handle  of  a  cittern  usually  ended  with 
a  carved  head.  Marston. 

Git'y  (sTt'S^),  71. ;  pi.  Cities  (-Tz).  [OE.  cite,  F.  cite,  fr. 
L.  dvitns  citizenship,  state,  city,  fr.  civis  citizen  ;  akin  to 
Gotli.  heiwa  (in  Aeiicafrauja  man  of  the  liouse),  AS. 
hXwnn,  pi.,  members  of  a  family,  servants,  hired  family, 
G.  heirath  marriage,  prop.,  providing  a  house,  E.  hind  a 
peasant.]    1.  A  large  tovvn. 

2.  A  corporate  town  ;  in  the  United  States,  a  town  or 
collective  body  of  inhabitants,  incorporated  and  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  aldermen  or  a  city  council  consistmg  of 
a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  common  council ;  in  Great 
Britain,  a  town  corporate,  wliich  is  or  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  or  the  capital  of  his  see. 

A  city  is  a  town  incorporated ;  which  is,  or  has  been, 
the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  and  though  the  bishopric  has  been 
dissolved,  as  at  Westminster,  it  yet  remaiueth  a  city. 

Blackstone. 

When  Gorges  constitntod  York  a  cilii,  he  of  course  meant  it 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  for  the  ward  city  has  no  other  mean- 
ing in  English  law.  Pal/ie'j. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of  a 
city.     "  What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ?  "  *S7mA-. 

Syn.  —  See  Village. 

Cit'y,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city.  Shak. 

City  council.  See  under  Council.  —  City  court,  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  a  city.  [  U.  S.)  —  City  ward,  a  watrliman, 
or  the  collective  watclimcn,  of  a  city.     [Obs,\       Fairfax. 

Give  (siv),  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  CiriVE. 

Civ'et  (sTv'gt),  n.  [F.  civette  (cf.  It.  dbetto)  civet, 
civet  cat,  fr.  LGr.  ^aTreiiov,  fr.  Ar.  zubad,  zabad,  civet.] 

1-  A  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey, 
taken  from  glands  in  the  anal  pouch  of  the  civet  ( Viverra 
civetta).  It  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  color,  of 
a  strong,  musky  odor,  offensive  when  undiluted,  but 
agree-able  when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  another 
substance.    It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  animal  that  produces  civet  ( Viverrn  ci- 
vetta);—  called  also  civet  cat.    It  is  carnivorous,  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  of  a  brownish  gray  color, 
with  transverse 
black  bands  .ind 
spots    on    the 
body  and  tail. 
It  is  a  native  of 
northern    Afri- 
ca and  of  Asia.  Bv  Ji^HB^r  '""  ""^KBIb  Ji. 
The     name    is  B  .       ^^^Sttr^^B'  -      _    ^^(K  ^ 
also  applied  to 
other  sprrics. 

^tf^X^^f.^'^^T'o  ^'''*^*  *  Vii-^rra  civetta}. 

scent  or  perfume  with  civet.  Cotvper. 

GIv'Ic  (sTv'Tk),  a.  [h.  civin{s,  fr.  r/i'M  citizen.  Seo 
City.")  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  a  city  or  citizen  ; 
relating  to  man  as  a  member  of  society,  or  to  civil  alTairs. 

Civic  crown  (Itnm.  Antit/.),  a,  crown  or  garland  of  oak 
leaves  and  acnnis.  brwtowed  on  a  soldier  who  had  saved 
the  life  ol  a  lU'i/.i-w  in  batllf. 

Olv'1-clsm  (T-hTz'jii),  71.  The  principle  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Glv'lcs  (  Tks),  n.    Tlie  scionco  of  civil  government. 

Giv'il  (hIv'TI),  a.  [L.  civiiis,  fr.  civix  citizen  :  cf.  F. 
Hril.  Ht-r  ClTV.J  1.  Pertaining  to  a  city  or  state,  or  to 
a  citizen  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow  citizens  or  to  the 
state  ;  within  the  city  or  state. 


2.  Subject  to  government ;  reduced  to  order ;  civi- 
lized ;  not  barbarous ;  —  said  of  the  commimity. 

England  w.afi  very  rude  and  barbarous  ;  for  it  is  but  even  the 
other  tliiy  fctiice  England  grew  civd.  Hj.tfiuer. 

3.  Performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen  ;  obedient  to 
government;  —  said  of  an  individual. 

Civil  men  come  nearer  the  saints  of  God  than  others;  they 
come  within  a  htep  or  two  of  heaven.  J'reston. 

4.  Having  the  manners  of  one  dwelling  in  a  city,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  savages  or  rustics  ;  polite  ;  courteous ; 
complaisant ;  affable. 

C^^  ."A  nW/  man  now  is  one  observant  of  slight  exter- 
nal courtesies  in  the  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and 
man  ;  a  cird  man  once  wa.';  one  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  flowing  from  his  position  as  a  '  civis,'  and 
his  relations  to  the  other  members  of  that  'civitas.'  " 

Trench. 

5.  Pertaining  to  civic  life  and  affairs,  in  distinction 
from  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  otficial  state. 

6.  Relating  to  rights  and  remedies  sought  by  action  or 
suit  distinct  from  criminal  proceedings. 

Civil  action,  an  action  to  enforce  the  rights  or  redress 
the  wrongs  nf  an  individual,  not  involving  a  crinihial  pro- 
ceedmg.  —  Civil  architecture,  the  architecture  which  isem- 

Eloyeu  in  »  nnstun  tmg  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
fe,  ui  diislint  tion  Imm  military  and  nav.il  architecture, 
as  private  houses,  palaces,  cluirches,  etc.  —  Civil  death. 
(Law)  See  under  Death.  —  Civil  engineering.  S..'c  under 
Engineering.  —  Civil  law.  Si.e  under  Law.  —  Civil  liat. 
See  under  List. —  Civil  remedy  (Low),  that  given  to  a 
person  injured,  by  action,  as  opposed  to  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution.— Civil  service,  all  service  rendered  to  and  paid 
for  by  the  st.ite  or  nation  other  than  that  pertaining  to 
naval  or  military  affairs.  —  Civil  service  reform,  the  sub- 
stitution of  business  principles  and  methods  for  the  spoils 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service,  esp.  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  to  office.  —Civil  state,  tlie  whole 
body  of  the  laity  or  citizens  not  included  undi-r  tlie  mil- 
itary, maritime,  and  ecclesiastical  states.  —  Civil  suit. 
Same  as  Ciiit  acfio7).  ~  Civil  war.  See  under  War. — 
Civil  year.    See  mider  Year. 

Ci-vil'ian  (bT-vTl'yf/n),  n.  [From  Civil.]  1.  One 
skilled  in  the  civil  law. 

Ancient  civiliaiis  and  writers  upon  government.    Swift. 

2.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  a  university  or  col- 
lege. B.  Graves. 

3.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life,  not  miU- 
tary  or  clerical. 

Civ'il-ist  (sTvTl-Tst),  n.   A  civilian,    [i?.]   Warburton. 

Ci-vU'i-ty  (.si-vTl'I-ty),  71.  ;  pi.  Civilities  (-tlz).    [L. 

CiriliUis:  cf.   F.  civiHte.     See  Civil.]     1.  Tlie  state  of 

society  in  which  the  relations  and  duties  of  a  citizen  are 

recognized  and  obeyed  ;  a  state  of  civilization.     [06s.] 

Monarchies  have  risen  from  barborifim  to  civiUtn,  nnd  fallen 
again  to  ruin.  :^iv  J.  Duties. 

The  prndiial  depnrture  of  all  deeper  signification  from  the 
word  ctvihtyhas  obliged  the  creation  of  another  word —civiU- 
zation.  Traic/i. 

2.  A  civil  office,  or  a  civil  process.    [Obs.] 

To  serve  in  a  ciriliti/.  Latimer. 

3.  Courtesy  ;  politeness  ;  kind  attention  ;  good  breed- 
ing ;  a  polite  act  or  expression. 

The  insnlent  ciritit't  of  n  proud  man  is,  if  possible,  more 

shockiwij  than  his  rudeness  could  he.  C/testt:ijit;ld. 

The  BWeet  cirilitiesoi  life.  Dryden. 

Syn,  —  Urbanity  ;  aff.ability;  complaisance. 

Civ'i-U'za-We  (sTv'I-li'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
civilized. 

Giv'i-U-za'lion  (sTv'T-lt-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civUisa- 
tion.]  1.  The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  civ- 
ilized ;  national  culture  ;  refinement. 

Our  tii:iimers,  our  ciriliuitiou,  mid  nil  the  Roorl  tilings  con- 
nrcti-il  «  ith  niauiuTs.  and  with  rivihzcfioii.  have,  in  tliis  Euro- 
pean wnrld  of  nurs.  di-tiendetl  forages  up.ui  twi.  pnnciiilcs  — 
.  .  .  t\n-  -spirit  of  a  gentle niaii,  and  the  spiiit  vi  rt'li^-ion.   Ihuke. 

2.  {Lntr)  Rendering  a  criminal  process  civil.     [Ohs.} 

Clv'i-Uze  (sTv'T-liz).  ?■.  t.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Civilized 
(-lizd)  ;  p.  pr.  S:rb.  n.  Civilizing.]  [Cf.  F.  civiliser,  fr. 
L.  (--((/.'m  civil.  See  Civil.  ]  1.  To  rechaim  from  a  sav.ige 
state  ;  to  instruct  in  tlie  rules  and  customs  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  educate ;  to  refine. 

Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose 

Iler  liind  to  cii  i7(cc,  as  to  tubdue.  Driiden. 

2.  To  admit  as  suitable  to  a  civilized  state.  [Oba.  or 
i?.]    *'  Civilizincj  adultery."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  polish  ;  refine  ;  humanize. 

Civl-lized  (sTv'T-lizd),  a.  Reclaimed  from  savago 
life  and  manners  ;  instructed  in  arts,  learning,  and  civil 
manners  ;  refined  ;  cultivated. 

Sale  of  conscience  nnd  duty  in  open  market  iS  not  reconcila- 
ble with  tlie  present  state  of  ci''//';(f/ society.  ./.  Quinci/. 

Civ'i-li'zer  (-li'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  civi- 
lizes or  truiK  to  civilize. 

Clv'il'ly  (sTv'IMJ),  ar??'.  In  a  civil  manner;  as  re- 
gards ci\il  rii;ht.sand  privileges;  politely;  courteously; 
in  a  well  bred  manner. 

Glv'ism  (Rtv'Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civisme,  fr.  L.  civis 
citizen.]     State  of  citizenship.     [R.]  Dyer. 

Ciz'ar  (sTz'er),  V.  t.  [From  CizARs.]  To  clip  with 
ScisHor.s.     [Ohs.]  Beau.  .1-  /-'/. 

Olz'ars  (-erz),  n.  pi.     Scissors.    [Ohs.]  Su-i/L 

Cize  (siz),  7).     Bulk  ;  largeness.     [Obs.]     See  Size.' 

01abl>er  (klitb'bPr),  tj.  [See  Bonkycladbkr.]  Milk 
curdled  so  as  to  become  thick. 

GlabHDer,  ''.  /-     To  become  clabber  ;  to  loppor. 

Glach'an   (hmk'an),  n.     [Scot.,  fr.  Gael.]      A  finiall 

village  cdiitaiiiing  a  church.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.Scott, 

Sittin;;  at  the  rhtchan  alehouse.      R.  L.  ^tei-ensnn. 

Clack  (kmk),  V.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.p.  Clacked  (klttkt); 
/>.  ]>r.  iV  rb.n.  Clacking.]  [Proh.  of  imitative  origin ; 
ff.  F.  rUtipirr  to  clap,  crack,  I),  ktakkrn,  MHG.  klac 
<Tack,  Ir.  ctitfjaim  I  make  a  noise,  ring.  Cf.  Clack,  ?»., 
Clatter,  Click.]     1.  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp  noisoi 


ale,  senate,  cAre,   ftm,   iirm,   &sk,  final,  »Ui     eve.  4v©nt,   6na,  ICrn,  recent;     Ice,   idea,  iU;     oia,   6bey,  Orb,  add;, 


CLACK 

or  a  succession  of  such  noises,  as  by  striking  an  object,  or 
by  collision  of  parts  ;  to  rattle  ;  to  click. 

Wc  henrd  iMr.  IlfK^on'fl  wliip  clackiiii/  on  tliu  hlioiildrrs  of  the 
poor  little  wretchcH.  Tliockcruy. 

2.  To  utter  words  rapidly  and  continually,  or  with 
abnij>tno.ss  ;  to  let  the  tonpne  run. 

Clack  (kiak),  V,  t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  Biiddeii, 
sharp  iini.sp,  or  succession  of  noisea  ;  to  click. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  inconsiderately.  Felthnm. 

To  clack  wool,  to  cut  olT  the  slieep's  mark,  in  order  to 
raak(!  tin-  wool  weigh  less  and  tlius  yield  Ii-hm  duty.  [ICiig.] 

Clack,  v;.  [Cf.  F.  rlniiHG  a  slap  or  smack,  MHG.  kUic 
cr.uk,  \V.  (7<r  crack,  tins.sip.  See  Clack,  v.  t.'\  1.  A 
Hhavp,  aluiipt  noise,  ur  succoBsiou  of  noises,  made  by 
etrikiuf^  an  object. 

2.  Anytliin(^  that  causes  a  clacking  noiae,  as  the  clap- 
per of  a  mill,  or  a  clack  valve. 

3.  Continual  or  importunate  talk  ;  prattle  ;  prating. 
Wlinwe  chief  intent  ia  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  cJacK      South. 

Clack  box  (-l/r/c//.),  the  box  or  cliamber  ni  wiiu  li  t  i  lick 
valve  works.  —  Clack  dish,  a  ili.sh  witli  \  in    \  ilili    li  1    lor- 
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Clack  Vttlvc.opcn. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kKq.- 


■d  by  bi'Kgar;:;,  who  <-l;i.-krd  t}i 
nutii'e.  .s7/f//,-.  —  Clack  door  ( ,I//>/ny'/i.  tin  i 
of  the  openiuK  thrnnj,'li  whicli  access 
is  had  to  a  pump  \alvis  —  Clack  valve 
(M(ti-h.),  a  valvH  ;  rs\>.  oiio  Jiintjed  at 
one  edtice,  which,  when  vaisi'd  from  ita 
seat,  falls  with  a  clacking  sound. 

Glack'er  (-er),  n.  1.  Cue  who 
clacks;  that  whicli  clacks;  especially, 
the  clapper  of  a  mill. 

2.  A  claipieur.     See  Claqueur. 

Clad  (khtil),  V.  t.    To  clothe.    lObs.'] 
JIoLland. 

Clad,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Clothe. 

II  Cla-doc'e-ra  (kli-dSs'e-ri),  n.  pi. 
fios  a  sprout  + 
Kfpa<;  a  lioni.J 
(ZoiU.)  All  or- 
der of  tlie  En- 
tomostraca. 

U^They  have 
a  bivalve  shell, 
covering  tlie 
body  but  not  the 
head,  and  from  One  of  the  Cladoccra  (Dapknia),  much  en- 
four  to  six  pairs  larjrcil.  AA'A"  Alimentarv  Canal ;  Jl 
of  legs  and  two  Heart  :  ]i  E--  Sac  ;  I  Liv.  r ;  E  Eyi-  ; 
pairs  of  anten-  ^!  4,"l?,""*'^  '  '-'  Cephalic  Ganghon ;  /i' 
niP,  for  use  in  ^''^'"  ^'^i^^- 
swimming.    They  mostly  inhabit  fresh  water. 

Clad'o-phyll  (klSd'o-fTI),  ii.  [Gr.  xAaSo?  a  sprout  + 
liivKKfiv  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  special  branch,  resembling  a 
leaf,  as  in  the  apparent  foliage  of  tlie  broom  {Ruscus) 
and  of  the  common  cultivated  smilax  {Mijr- 
slphijilum). 

Clag'gy  (klXg'gJ),  a.  [Cf.  Clog.]  Adhe- 
sive ;  —  said  of  a  roof  in  a  mine  to  which 
coal  cling.s. 

Clalk  (klak),  n.     See  Clake. 

Claim  (klam),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Claimed 
(klamd) ;  j).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Claiming.]  [OE. 
clamen,  claimen,  OF.  cZnvner,  fr.  h.chiinnre 
to  cry  out,  call;  akin  to  calare  to  proclaim, 
Gr.  KoXilvto  call,  Skr.  knl  to  sound,  G.  holeii 
to  fetch,  E.  hale  haul.]  1.  To  ask  for,  or 
seek  to  obtain,  by  virtue  of  authority,  ciadonhvll 
right,  or  supposed  right ;  to  challenge  as  -  -  '■  >  ^  ■ 
a  right ;  to  demand  as  due. 

2.  To  proclaim.     [O/*,?.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  call  or  name.     {Obs.l     Spenser. 

4.  To  assert ;  to  maintain.      [Co^^Of^.] 
Claim,  t'.  i.     To  be  entitled  to  anything ;  to  deduce 

a  right  or  title  ;  to  have  a  claim. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one  claims, 
came  by  hia  authority.  Lccke. 

Claim,  n.  [OF.  clahn  cry,  complaint,  from  darner. 
See  Claim,  v.  t.']  1.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right;  a  calling  on  anotlier  for  sometliing  due  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due  ;  an  assertion  of  a  riglit  or  fact. 

2.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand  something;  a  title  to 
any  debt,  privilege,  or  other  thing  in  possession  of  an- 
other ;  also,  a  title  to  anything  which  another  should 
give  or  concede  to,  or  confer  on,  the  claimant.  "  A  bar 
to  all  claims  upon  land."  Hallam. 

3.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded  ;  that  (as  land)  to 
which  any  one  intends  to  establish  a  right ;  as,  a  settler's 
claim;  a  miner's  claim.     \_U.  S.  &  Australia} 

4.  A  loud  call.     lObs.l  Spenser. 
To  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  as  a  right.     "Doth  he  Ini/ 

claim  to  thine  inheritance?  "  ,'S/iak. 

Claim''a'ble  ( klam'a-b'I),  a.    Capable  of  being  claimed 

Claim'ant  (klam'rnit),  71.  [Cf.  OF.  clamant,  p.  pr.  of 
dinner.  Cf.  Clamant.]  One  who  claims;  one  who  as- 
serts a  right  or  title  ;  a  claimer. 

Claim'er  (klam'er),  n.     One  who  claims ;  a  claimant. 

Clalm^ess,  a.     Having  no  claim. 

I!  ClalT'-ob-scur'  (kl3r'5b-skur'),  n.  [F,  See  Clare- 
obscure.]     See  Chiaroscuro. 

Clalr-voy'ance  (kiar-voi'«ns),  n.  [F.]  A  power, 
attributed  to  s.nae  persons  wjille  in  a  mesmeric  state,  of 
discL-rniug  objects  not  perceptible  by  the  senses  in  their 
normal  condition. 

Clalr-voy'ant  (-fint),  n.  [F.,  fr.  dair  clear -\-vo7/an/, 
p.  pr.  of  voir  to  see.  See  Clear,  and  Vision.]  Pertain- 
ing to  clairvoyance;  discerning  objects  while  in  a  mes- 
meric state  whicli  are  not  present  to  the  senses. 

Clalr-voy'ant,  n.  One  who  is  able,  when  in  a  mes- 
meric state,  to  diKcern  objects  not  present  to  the  senses. 

Clake,  Claik  (klak),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  bernicle  goose  ; 
—  called  also  da<-l:  goose. 

Clam  (klilm),  n.     [Cf.  Clamp,  Clam,  v.  f.,  Clammy.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  many  kinds,  especially 
those  that  are  edible  ;  as,  the  long  dam  {Mya  areriariu), 


of  Butcher'B 
Broom  (.Rits- 
cu.'i  aruka- 
tus),  with  ax- 
illary flowers. 


tlie  quahog  or  round  clam  ( Venus  mcrcenarin),  the  sea 
clam  or  lien  dam.  {Spisula  solii/issinia),  and  other  Hpeciea 
of  the  United  States.  The  name  in  said  to  have  been 
given  originally  to  the  Tridacna  gigus^  a  huge  EaHt  In- 
dian bivalve. 

Vmi  j.liaU  KCiircc  fintl  any  hay  nr  (.hiillow  nhore,  or  cove  nf 
sand,  where  you  may  not  take  many  rltmipi-it.  or  lohiitcrH.  or 
both,  at  your  pkHsure.  f  V;/,f.  .Inhn  Smith  (Hilll). 

Clnms.  or  dniiijin.  J8  a  hhelHlbli  not  luueii  utilike  ii  cockle  ;  it 
lii'lli  under  tliL-  hand.  Waml  (H;a-I). 

2.  pi.  {Ship  Car}/.)  Strong  pinchers  or  forceps. 

3.  ]d.  {Mtvh.)  A  kind  of  vihc,  usually  of  wood. 
Blood  clam.    See  under  liLoou. 

Clam  (kmm),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sep.  p.  Clammed  (klSmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rh.  72.  Clamming.]  [Cf.  AS.  clir.man  to  dam, 
smear;  akin  to  Icel.  klfima  to  smear,  OHG.  klcimjin,, 
c-hleimen,  to  defile,  or  K.  davnii!/.~\  To  clog,  as  with  glu- 
tinous or  viscous  matter. 

A  flwarm  of  wnsiiH  L'ot  into  a  honrv  pot,  and  there  they  cloyed 
and  vlitiiimril  tlienisclvoH  till  there  wan  no  getting  out  again. 

1^'  /■.stram/c 

Clam,  V.  i.  To  be  moist  or  glutinous;  to  stick;  to 
adlKT.-.     [7.'.]  Dnjdcn. 

Clam,  n.  Clamminess;  moisture,  [/i.]  "The  clam 
of  dr.illi."  Carlylc. 

Clam,  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  clamor.]  A  crash  or  clangor 
iiukIi'  liy  ringing  all  the  bells  of  a  chime  at  once.    Nares. 

Clam,  -V.  t.  &  i.  To  produce,  in  bell  ringing,  a  clam 
or  ihiugur  ;  to  cause  to  clang,  Nares. 

Cla''mant  (kla'mant),  (/.  [L.  damans,  p,  pr.  of  cla- 
iiinrc  to  call.  Cf.  Claimant.]  Crying  earnestly;  be- 
.sciii'liiiig  clamorously.     "  Clamant  cliildren."    Thomson. 

Cla-ma'tlon  (kla-ma'shiin),  n.  [LL.  clamatio,  fr. 
L.  daviare  to  call.]     The  act  of  crying  out. 

Sir  T.  Brorcne. 

II  Clam'a-tO'res  (klSm'd-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [L.  damntor, 
pi.  clamutores,  a  bawler.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  passer- 
ine birds  in  which  the  vocal  muscles  are  but  little  devel- 
ope'l,  HO  that  they  lack  the  power  of  singing. 

Clam'a-to'ri-al  (-ri-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlic  Clamatores. 

Clam'bake'  (klSm'bak'),  n.  The  baking  or  steaming 
of  clauis  on  heated  stones,  between  layers  of  seaweed ; 
hence,  a  picnic  party,  gathered  on  such  an  occasion. 

Clam''ber  (klSm'ber),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Clambered 
(-berd) ;  p.  jJ''.  &  vb.  «.  Clambering.]  [OE.  dambrcn, 
clameren,  to  lieap  together,  climb  ;  akin  to  Icel.  klambra 
to  clamp,  G.  klammern.  Cf.  Clamp,  Climb.]  To  chiub 
with  difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet ;  —also  used  figu- 
ratively. 
Tlie  narrow  street  that  clambered  toward  the  mill.     Tennyson. 

Clam''ber,  n.     The  act  of  clambering.  T.  Moore. 

Clam'ber,  v.  t.     To  ascend  by  climbing  with  difficulty. 
Ctaiiiberiii'j  the  wails  to  eye  him.  S/iak. 

Clam-jam'phrie  (klSm-jSm'frl),  n.  Low,  worthless 
people;  the  rabtde.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Clam'ml-ly  (kI.T;n/iiiT-ly),  adv.  In  a  clammy  man- 
ner.     "  Or)zing  HO  dinuiiiihj.''''  Hood, 

Clam^mi-ness,  a.     state  of  being  clammy  or  viscous. 

Clam'my  (-mj),  «.  [Compar.  Clammier  (-mi-er)  ; 
suped.  Clammiest.]  [Cf.  AS.  dam  clay.  See  Clam  to 
clog,  and  cf.  Clay.]  Having  the  quality  of  being  viscous 
or  adhesive  ;  soft  and  sticky  ;  glutinous  ;  damp  and  ad- 
hesive, as  if  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

Clam'or  (klSm'er),  n.  [OF.  clamour,  clavutr,  F.  cla- 
meur,  fr.  L.  clamor,  fr.  clamare  to  cry  out.    See  Claim.] 

1.  A  great  outcry  or  vociferation ;  loud  and  continued 
shouting  or  exclamation.  Shak. 

2.  Any  loud  and  continued  noise.  Addison. 

3.  A  continued  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  discon- 
tent ;  a  popular  outcry.  Macaiday. 

Syn.— Outcry;  exclamation;  noise;  uproar. 
Clam'or,  v,  t.     [Imj)-  &  p.  p.  Clamored  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clamoring.]     1.  To  salute  loudly,     [i?.] 
The  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  rlaiuorimj  their  god  witli  praise.    MiUon. 

2.  To  stun  with  noise.    [R.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  utter  loudly  or  repeatedly  ;  to  shout. 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly.    Longfdloiv. 

To  clamor  bella,  to  repeat  the  strokes  muckly  so  as  to 
produce  a  loud  clang.  Bj).  Warburton. 

Clam'or,  v.  i.     To  utter  loud  sounds  or  outcries ;  to 
vociferate  ;  to  complain  ;  to  make  importunate  demands. 
The  ohsciire  bird 
Clnmnrcd  the  livelong  nifxlit.  Slia/c. 

Clam'or-er  (klam'er-er),  n.     One  who  clamors. 

Clam'or-OUS  (kl5m'er-i5s),  a.  [LL.  clamorosus,  for 
L.  damosus:  cf.  OF.  damoreux.']  Speaking  and  repeat- 
ing loud  words ;  full  of  clamor  ;  calling  or  demanding 
loudly  or  urgently;  vociferous;  noisy;  bawling;  loud; 
turbulent.  "  ]\Iy  young  ones  were  dnmorovs  for  a  morn- 
ing's cM-ursinn."  Southey.  —  Ql^m'OX-OM&ly,  adv.  ~ 
Glam'or-ous  ness,  n. 

Clamp  (klSmp).  n.  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  klnmp,  Dan. 
klampe,  also  D.  klampen  to  fasten,  clasp.  Cf.  Clamber, 
Cramp.]  1.  Something  rigid  that  holds  fast  or  binds 
things  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  used  to  hold 
two  or  uiore  pieces  together. 

2.  {a)  An  instrument  with  a  screw  or  screws  by  which 
work  is  held  in  its  place  or  two  parts  are  temporarily 
held  together,  {b)  {.Joinery)  A  piece  of  wood  placed 
across  another,  or  inserted  into  another,  to  bind  or 
strengthen. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  movable  pieces  of  lead,  or  otJier 
soft  material,  to  cover  the  jaws  of  a  vise  and  enable  it  to 
grasp  without  bruising. 

4.  {Shipbuilding)  A  thick  plank  on  the  inner  part  of 
a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  beams. 

5.  A  mass  of  bricks  heaped  up  to  be  burned  ;  or  of  ore 
for  roasting,  or  of  coal  for  cokintr. 

6.  A  mollusk.     See  Clam.    [Obs."] 

Clamp  naila,  nails  used  to  fasten  on  clamps  in  ships. 


CLAP 

Clamp  (kiamp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &;?. ;?.  Clamped  (klSmt; 
'i\^i);  p.  pr.  tt  vb.  n.  Clamping.]  1.  To  fasten  with 
a  clamp  or  clamps ;  to  apply  a  clamp  to ;  to  place  tu  a 
clam]). 

2.  To  cover,  as  vegetables,  with  earth.     [Eng.'] 

Clamp,  n.  [I'rob.  an  imitative  word.  Cf.  Clank.]  A 
heavy  footstep;  a  tramp. 

Clamp,  V.  i.  To  tread  heavily  or  clumuily  ;  to  clump. 
Tiie  policeman  with  clanijnn'j  feet.      Thnrhxray. 

Clamp'er  (-er),  n.  An  instrument  of  iron,  with  iiharp 
prongs,  atta<;hed  to  a  hoot  or  shoe  to  enable  the  wearer  to 
walk  w^curely  upon  ice  ;  a  creeper.  Kane. 

Clan  (kian),  n.  [Gael,  dnnn  offspring,  dcBcendants  ; 
akin  to  Ir.  c/ann,  c^r/ntZ,  otlspring,  tribe,  family;  perh. 
from   L.  planta  scion,  slip,  cutting.      Cf.  Plant,  n.j 

1.  A  tribe  or  collection  of  fanulies,  united  tinder  a 
chiifftain,  regarded  as  having  the  same  common  an<-eBtor, 
and  bearing  the  same  surname  ;  as,  the  dan  of  Macdon- 
ald.     "  I  have  marshaled  my  clan.''''  Campbell. 

2.  A  clique  ;  a  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons  ;  esp., 
a  body  of  persons  united  by  some  common  interest  or 
pursuit ;  —  sometimes  used  contemptuously. 

Partridge  and  the  retit  of  hiw  dan  tuny  hoot  me.    ."^moHrtt. 
The  whole  dan  of  the  enlightened  among  ub.         Jiurle. 

Clan'CU-lar  (klSn'kij-lSr),  a.     [L.  clancnlarins,  from 
clanculum  secretly,  adv.  dim.  of  dam  secretly.]    Con- 
ducted with  secrecy ;  clandestine;  concealed,     [Ot*.] . 
Not  close  and  chmculur,  but  frank  and  open.     Ijun-t/ic. 

Clan'cu-lar-ly,  a(/t'.    Privately;  secretly.     [Obs.l 

Clan-des'tlne  (kian-des'tTn),  a.  [L.  clundestinu.<i,  fr. 
clam  i^ecretly  ;  akin  to  celare,  E.  conceal  :  cf.  F.  clandes- 
tin.}  Conducted  with  secrecy;  withdra^vn  from  public 
notice,  usually  for  an  evil  purpose;  kept  secret ;  hidden; 
private;  underhand;  as,  a c^/7ic/ei/ine  marriage.    Locke. 

Syn. —  Hidden;  secret;  private;  concealed;  under- 
hand; sly;  stealthy;  surreptitious  ;  furtive  ;  fraudulent. 
— Clandes'tlne-ly,  adv.  —  Clan-des'tlne-ness,  n. 

Clan'des  tinl-ty  (-t-tJ-)»  «•    Privacy  or  secrecy.  [R.] 

Clang  (klang),  V.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Clanged  (klSngd) ; 

p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Clanging. J     [L.  clangere ;  akin  to  Gr. 

/cAatj'etf  to  clash,  scream ;    or  perh.  to  E.  dank^     To 

strike  together  so  as  to  produce  a  ringing  metallic  sound. 

The  fierce  Caretes  , . .  clanged  their  Bounding  arms.    Prii/r. 

Clang,  t'.t.  To  give  out  a  clang;  to  resound.  ^^Clang- 
ing  hoofs."  Tennyson. 

Clang,  n.     1.  A  loud,  ringing  sound,  like  that  made 
by  metallic  substances  wlien  clanged  or  struck  together. 
The  broadsworfl's  deadly  clauij. 
As  if  a  thousand  anvils  raug.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {3hts.)  Quality  of  tone. 

Clan'gor  (kHn'ger),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  clangere.  See  Clang, 
V.  t.}     A  sliarp,  harsh,  ringing  sound.  Dn/den. 

Clan'gor-OUS  (-us),  a.  [LL.  dangorosus.'}  Slaking  a 
clangor  ;  liaving  a  ringing,  metallic  sound. 

Clan''gous  (klan'gus),  a.  Making  a  clang,  or  a  ring- 
ing nietallii;  siiuud.      [Obs.] 

Clan-Jam'£rie  (kISn-jilm'frl),  n.  Same  as  Clamjam- 
PHRiE.     lScot.~\  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Clank  (klSiik),  n.  [Akin  to  dink.,  and  of  imitative 
origin  :  cf.  G.  klang  sound,  D.  klank.  Cf.  Clang.]  A 
sharp,  brief,  ringing  sound,  made  by  a  coUibion  of  metal- 
lic or  other  sonorous  bodies  ;  —  usually  expressing  a 
duller  or  less  resounding  sound  than  clang^  and  a  deeper 
and  stronger  sound  than  dink. 

But  not  in  chains  to  pine. 
His  sjiirit  withered  with  their  dank.  Byron. 

Clank,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clanked  (klilnkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clanking.]    To  cause  to  soimd  with  a  ciank  ; 
1  as,  the  prisoners  dunk  their  chains. 

Clank,  V.  i.     To  sound  with  a  clank:. 

ClanklesSi  n.    Without  a  clank.  Byron. 

Clan'nish  (klSn'ntsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clan  ; 
closely  united,  like  a  clan;  disposed  to  associate  only 
with  one's  clan  or  clique;  actuated  by  the  traditions, 
prejudices,  habits,  etc.,  of  a  clan.  —  Clan'nlsh-ly,  adv. 
—  Glan'nlsh-ness,  n. 

Clan'sbip,  n.  A  state  of  being  united  together  aa  in 
a  clan  ;  an  as.sociation  under  a  chieftain. 

Clans'man  (kianz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Clansmen  (-men). 
One  belonging  to  the  same  clan  with  another. 

Clap  (kiap),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clapped  (kl3pt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clapping.]  [AS.  dappan ;  akin  to  Icel.  & 
Sw.  klappa,  D.  klappen,  to  clap,  prate,  G.  klnffen,  v.  i., 
to  split  open,  yelp,  kloj^fen,  v.  t.  &  i.,  to  knock.]  1.  To 
strike ;  to  slap  ;  to  strike,  or  strike  together,  with  a  quick 
motion,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  ;  as,  to  clap  one's 
hands ;  a  clapping  of  wings. 

Then  like  a  bird  it  sitf  and  sings. 

And  wliets  and  dap.<  its  silver  wings.        JfarveU. 

2.  To  thrust,  drive,  put,  or  close,  in  a  hasty  or  abrupt 
manner  ;  —  often  followed  by  to,  into^  on,  or  upon. 

He  had  just  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  the  door.      Lockt^ 
Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony.  Lanib. 

3.  To  manifest  approbation  of,  I.ty  striking  the  hands 
together  ;  to  applaud  ;  as,  to  clop  a  performance. 

To  clap  hands.  <a)  To  pledge  faith  by  joining  hands. 
[06.V.]  Shak.  ib)  To  express  contempt  or  derision.  [Obs.] 
Lam.  ii.  15.  —  To  clap  hold  of.  to  seize  roughly  or  quickly. 
—  To  clap  Qp.  ('7)  To  imprison  hastily  or  without  due  for- 
mality. (6)  To  make  or  contrive  hastily.  [Obs.]  *'  Was 
ever  match  dapped  up  so  suddenly  ?  "  Shak, 

Clap  (klSp),  V.  i.     X.  To  knock,  as  at  a  door.     [06.5.] 

Chaucer, 

2.  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Their  ladies  bid  them  dap.  Sfiak. 

3.  To  come  together  suddenly  with  noise. 

The  doors  around  nic  dapped.  Ditjden. 

4.  To  enter  nith  alacrity  and  briskness  ;  —  with  to  or 
i7ito.  [Obs.]  "Shall  we  clap  into  it  romidly,  without 
.  .  .  sajiug  we  are  hoarse  ?  "  Shnk, 

5.  To  talk  noisily  ;  to  chatter  loiidly.  [Obs.]  Chaucer, 
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CLAP 

1.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  col- 

'  Give  the  door  such  a  clap,  as  you  go 

out,  as  wiii  shake  the  whole  room."  Siri/l. 

2.  A  burst  of  sound  ;  a  sudden  explosion. 

Horrible  cUipa  of  thunder.  JlakewilL 

3.  A  single,  sudden  act  or  motion  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap .'  ;Sfiak. 

4.  A  striking  of  hands  to  express  approbation. 

Unexpected  vlai'^  or  hisses.  Aildison. 

5.  Noisy  talk  ;  chatter.     [06j.]  S'"!''"l' 

6.  (.Falconry)  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 
Clap  dish.    See  Clnck  dish,  under  Clack,  ».  -Clap  net, 

a  net  for  taking  birds,  made  to  close  or  clap  together. 

Clap  (klSp),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  dapoir.J     Gonorrliea. 

ClapT)Oara  (klSb'bSrd),  n.  1.  A  narrow  board, 
thicktT  at  one  edge  than  at  the  other ;  -  used  for 
weatlierboarding  the  outside  of  houses     Li-'- *-J 

2.  A  stave  for  a  cask.     lEng.l  llalhwdl. 

Clapnsoald,  !••  t.  To  cover  with  clapboards ;  a»,  to 
o;.y'/,fTrmesidesofahouse.     [f.  5.]  BartMl. 

ClapTjiead'  (klSpTjrSd'),  1  «•  ,  Oatiueal  cake  or  bread 

Clap'cake'  (klSp'kak),  )  clapped  or  beaten  till  it 
is  thin.     [««.]  ,,.^     ,,,  Hallm-eU. 

Clape  (klap).  n.    {Zoid.)  A  bird  ;  the  flicker. 

Clap'per  tklSp'per),  n.     1.  A  person  who  claps. 

2  That  which  strikes  or  claps,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell, 
or  the  piece  of  wood  that  strikes  a  mill  hopper,  etc. 
See  lUusl.  of  Bell. 

Clapper  rail  (ZodL),  an  American  species  of  rail  (.Rallus 
crepitans). 

Clap'per,  7!.     IF.clapier.l    A  rabbit  burrow.     [0(«.] 

Clap'per-claw  (klSp'per-kla),  v.  t.    IClap  4-  claw.] 

1.  To  tight  and  scratch.  C.  kmart. 

2.  To  abuse  with  the  tongue  ;  to  revile  ;  to  scold. 
Claps  (klSps),  V.  t.   Variant  of  Clasp.  [06j.]  C/iaucer. 
Olap'trap'  (klSp'trSp'),  n.    1.  A  contrivance  for  clap- 
ping in  theaters.     lObs.'i 

2.  A  trick  or  devnce  to  gain  applause  ;  humbug. 

Olap'trap',  a.  Contrived  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
show,  or  gaining  applause  ;  deceptive  ;  unreal. 

|t  Claque  (klak),  n.  [F.]  A  collection  of  persons 
employed  to  applaud  at  a  theatrical  exhibition. 

II  Cla'quelir'  (Maker'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  claque  em- 
ployed to  applaud  at  a  theater- 
Clare  (klar),  n.     A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

Clar'ence  (klSr'ens),  n.      A  close  four-«hc.-l.d  car- 
riage, with  one  seat  inside, 
aud  a  seat  for  the  driver. 

Clar'en-ceux    I  (klSr'en- 

Clar'en-cleux  1    shu),  n. 
(Jfei. )  See  KiSG-.iT-ARMs. 

Clar'en-dOll(klar'en-diin), 
n.     A  style  of  type  having  a  ^ 
narrow  and  liea^T-  face.     It  clarence. 

IS  made  in  all  sizes. 

«S"  This  line  is  in  nonpareil  Clarendon. 

Clare'-Ob-SCUre'  (klar'ob-bkur'),  ?;.  [L.  clarus  clear 
-f-  obsciiriis  obscure  ;  cf.  F.  clair-obscur.  Cf.  Chiaros- 
cnRo.l    (Pamlinti)  See  CHUEOSctjEO. 

Clar'et  (klSr'et),  n.  [OE.  clarel,  dare,  clarrii,  OF. 
daret,  dare,  fr.  der,  F.  dair,  clear,  fr.  L.  darits  clear. 
See  CLE.U!.]  The  name  first  given  in  England  to  the 
red  wines  of  lledoc,  in  France,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  red  Bordeaux  wines.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  similar  wines  made  in  the  United  States. 

Clar'l-bel'la  (kUr'I-ba'la),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  clartis 
clear  +  bdliis  fine.]  (.l/us.)  A  soft,  sweet  stop,  or  set 
of  open  wood  pipes  in  an  organ. 

Clar'l-Cliora  (-kord),  ?i.  [F.  daricorde,  fr.  L.  dnrus 
clear  +  chorda  string.  See  Choed.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment, formerly  in  use,  in  form  of  a  spinet ;  —  called  also 
manichord  and  clavichord. 

Clax'l-H-ca'tlon  (klSr'I-fl-ka'slmn),  n.   [Cf.  F.  clanfi- 
rnliun,  L.  darificntio  glorification.]    1.  The  act  or  process 
of  making  clear  or  transparent,  by  freeing  from  visible 
impurities ;  as,  the  clarification  of  wine. 
2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  obscurities. 

The  cjdrificatioa  nf  men's  ideas.  Whcwdl. 

Clar'l-tl'er  (-fi'erj,  n.  1.  That  which  clarifies. 
2.  A  vessel  in  which  the  process  of  clarification  is  con- 
ducted ;  as,  the  chirifier  in  sug.ar  works.  Ure. 
Clai'l-ly  (klSrl-fi),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clarified 
(-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clauifyino.]  [!•.  darifier,  from 
L.  clnrifiriire  ;  dans  clear  -)-  facere  to  make.  See  Clear, 
and  Fact.]  1.  To  make  clear  or  bright  by  freeing  from 
feculent  matter  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  fine  ;  —  said  of  liquids, 
as  wine  or  sirup.     "  Boiled  and  clarified.^''  Ure. 

2.  To  make  clear  ;  to  free  from  obscurities ;  to  brighten 
or  illuminate. 

To  clarify  his  rcai^on,  and  to  rectify  his  will.       &>utlt. 

3.  To  glorify!    iOhs.] 

Failir,  clarifif  thi  name.      Wucllf  U"hn  xii.  2-S). 

Clar'1-iy,  v.  i.  \.  To  gi*ow  or  become  clear  or  trans- 
parent;  to  become  free  from  feculent  impurities,  as 
wine  or  other  liquid  under  clarification. 

2.  To  grow  clear  or  bright ;  to  clear  up. 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  frau^jht  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  ond  undcrstandiilii  do  clariju  and  break  up  in  lli»-  din- 
cour^nt:  with  another.  l.nc'm. 

Clar'1-gate  (-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  darigare.']  To  declare 
war  with  certain  ceremonies.     [0/w.]  Holland. 

Olar'l-net'  (klSrT-n6t'),  n.  [F.  dnrinelle,  dim.  of 
darine,  from  L.  darus.     See  Clear,  and  cf.  Clarion.] 


Clarion. 
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reed.    It  is  the  leading  instrument  in  a  military  band. 
[Often  improperly  called  c/nn"onc(.]  ,,,■,,      s 

II  Cla-rl'no  (kla-re'no),  «.     [It-,  a  trumpet.]     (iVus.) 
A  reed  t.tt>p  in  an  organ. 

Clar'1-on  (kUr't-Sn),  n.  [OE.  darioun,  OF.  clanon, 
F.  clairon,  LL.  dario,  daro  ;  so 
called  from  its  clear  tone,  fr.  L. 
clanis  clear.  See  Clear.]  A 
kind  of  trumpet,  whose  note  is 
clear  and  shrill. 

He  sounds  his  imperial  clarion  alons  the  whole  line  of  battle. 

A.  £,verctt. 

Clar'i-0-net'  (klSr'I-S-nSf),  n.    [See  Claeioh,  Clar- 
inet.]    (.Viis.)    See  Clarinet. 

Cla-ris'o-noas    (kla-rls'S-ims),    a.    [L.  clarisonus; 

dariK  +  siiiiiis.]     Having  a  clear  sound.     [Odi.]      Ash. 

Clar'i-tude  (klSr'i-trul),  n.    [L.  duritudo,  fr.  dan's 

clear.]     Clearness ;  splendor.     [06s.]  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

Clar'i-ty  (-ty),  n.    [L.  darilas,  fr.  darus  clear  :  cf.  F. 

darti.'\     Clearness;  brightness;  splendor. 

Flonji^.  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity. 
Innumerable  virgin  graces  row.  Beaumont. 

Cla'rO-Ob-SOU'rO  (klS'rS-ob-skoo'ro),  n.  See  CraA- 
EOSCURO.  -  „  .,     -^- 

Clar'r^'  (kla'rS'),  n.     [See  Claret.]    Wine  with  a 

mixture  of  honey  and  spices.     {Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Clart  (kliirt),  V.  t.     [Cf.   Armor,   kalar  mud,  nure, 

kalara   to   dirt,    Sw.    lort   mud.]     To    daub,   smear,    or 

spread,  as  with  mud,  etc.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Ilalliuell. 

Clart'y  (-J),  «•     sticky  and  foul;  muddy;    filthy; 

dirty.     fProi:  Ena.-]  Halliu-dl 

Clar'y  (klSr'y),  V.  i.    [Cf.  Clakion.]    To  make  a  loud 

or  shrill  noise.     [06i.]  ,     *[?''''"«'■ 

Cla'ry  (klS'ry),  I!.     [Cf.  LL.  sdnrea.  .^carlen,  1).  it  It. 

scharlei,  F.  sdaree.']    (Bol.)  A  plant  (.Salvia  sclarea)  of 

the  Sage  family,  used  in  flavoring  soups. 

Clary  water,  a  composition  of  clary  flowers  with  braudy, 
etc.,  formerly  used  as  a  cardiac. 

Clash  (klSsh),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clashed  (kllslit) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clashing.]  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
llal-ichi-n,  Prov.  G.  Idcschen,  D.  llctsen,  Dan.  klaslte,  E. 
dack.~\  1.  To  make  a  noise  by  striking  against  some- 
thing;  to  d.ash  noisily  together. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  ;  to  act  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  to  come  into  collision  ;  to  iuterfere. 

However  some  of  his  interests  might  c^osA  with  those  of  the 
chief  arl JKCent  colony.  '  atjie'j. 

Clash,  V.  t.    To  strike  noisily  against  or  together. 
Clash,  n.     1.  A  loud  noise  resultuig  from  collision  ;  a 
ollision  of  bodies ;  a  collision. 

The  roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms.      Tennyson. 
2.  Opposition ;  contradiction,  as  between  differing  or 
contending  interests,  views,  purposes,  etc. 

t'hi-^lics  between  popes  and  kings.  Denltam. 

Clash'ing-ly,  a(/r.  With  clashing. 
Clasp  (klasp),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clasped  (klaspt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clasping.]  [OE.  daspen,  cla]iscn,  prob. 
akin  to  E.  dap.}  1.  To  shut  or  fasten  together  with,  or 
as  with,  a  clasp  ;  to  shut  or  fasten  (a  clasp,  or  that  which 
fastens  with  a  clasp).  . 

2.  To  inclose  and  hold  in  the  hand,  or  with  the  arms ; 
to  grasp  ;  to  embrace. 

3   To    surround    and    cling   to;    to  entwine    about. 

•'  Cla.ipi7Uj  ivy."  3rilton. 

Claap,  n.    1.  An  adjustable  catch,  bent  plate,  or  hook, 

for  liolding  together  two  objects  or  the  parts  of  anything, 

as  the  ends  of  a  belt,  the  covers  of  a  book,  etc. 

2.  A  close  embrace  ;  a  throwing  of  the  arms  around; 
a  gr:isp,  or  grasping,  as  with  the  hand. 

Clasp  knife,  a  large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  folds  or 
sliuts  iiitii  till-  handle.  —  Clasp  lock,  a  lock wluch  closes  or 
secures  itself  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Clasp'er  (klisp'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
clasps,  as  a  teudrih  "  The  c/us^iPis  of  vines."  Derhnm. 
2.  (Zool.)  (n)  One  of  a  pairof  org.liis  used  by  themale 
for  grasping  the  female  among  many  of  the  Crustacea. 
(b)  One  of  a  pair  of  male  copulatory  organs,  developed  on 
the  anterior  side  of  the  ventral  fins  of  sharks  and  otlier 
elasmobranchs.     See  Illusl.  of  Chim-ERA. 

Clasp'ered  (erd),  a.     Furnished  with  tendrils. 
Class  (klas),  n.     [F.  dasse,  fr.  L.  dassis  class,  collec- 
tion, fleet ;  akin  to  Gr.  kAwh  a  calling,  KaAe;.'  to  call,  E. 
claim,  haul.}    1.  A  group  of  individuals  ranked  together 
as  possessing  common  cf  ^        .-— - 


noisy  CO 


'haracteristics ;  as,  the  ditt'ereut 
daises  of  soSety ;  the  educated  class  ;  the  lower  dasses. 

2.  A  number  of  students  in  a  school  or  college,  of  the 
same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  studies. 

3.  A  comprehensive  division  of  animate  or  inanimate 
objects,  grouped  together  on  accoimt  of  their  common 
characteristics,  in  any  classification  in  natural  science, 
and  subdivided  into  orders,  families,  tribes,  genera,  etc. 

4.  A  set ;  a  kind  or  description,  species  or  variety. 

She  had  lost  one  cM.vs  of  energies.       MacauUnj. 
{Mdhodi.ll  Church)  One  ofthe  sections  into  wluch 
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(Miu.)  A  wind  Instrument,  blown  by  »  singlo  reed,  of 
richer  and  fuller  tone  than  the  oboe,  which  haa  a  double 


a  church  or  congregation  is  divided,  and  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  class  leader. 

ClMB  of  a  curve  (Malh.X  the  kin.l  of  a  curve  .as  ex- 
pressed liv  tlie  nuiulier  of  tangents  tlmt  can  be  dr.-iwn 
from  any  point  to  tin'  curve.  A  .irele  is  ..(  the  second 
class. -Class  meetlnR  iSldliodisI  r/ii/re/,  .  a  meeting  of  i 
chi.ss  under  the  charge  of  a  class  leader,  lor  counsel  and 
religious  inslrliction. 

Class  (klas).  V.  I.  limp.  &  ;>.  ;>.  Classed  (klilst) ;  p. 
nr.  &t'/).  M.  Classing.]    let.  V.  dasser.    See  Class,  «.] 

1.  To  arrange  in  classes  ;  to  classify  or  refer  to  some 
class  ;  as,  to  class  words  or  passages. 

•rlr'  In  scientific  arrangement,  to  classify  is  used  in- 
stead of  to  c/r/.«.  """"■ 

2.  To  divide  into  classes,  as  students;  to  form  into, 
or  place  in,  a  class  or  classes. 

Class,  V.  1.     To  be  grouped  or  classed. 

The  genus  or  family  under  which  it  clatfe*.    Talham. 


CLATTER 

Class'l-ble  (kliis'I-b'l),  a.     Callable  of  being  classed. 

Clas'slc  (klib'sik),     (  a.     [L.  dassicus  relating  to  the 

Clas'siC-al  (-sl-kul),  (  classes  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  especially  to  the  first  cUss  ;  hence,  of  the  first  rank, 
superior,  from  clussis  class  :  cf.  F.  classique.  See  Class, 
11.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  first  class  or  rank,  especially 
in  literature  or  art. 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 

One  claiAc  drama,  and  relorm  tlie  stage.        Byrnn. 

Mr  Greaves  inav  justly  be  reckoned  a  classical  author  on  tins 
subject  (Roman  weights  and  coins],  Arbnlhml. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
esp.  to  Greek  or  Roman  authors  of  the  highest  rank,  or  of 
the  period  when  their  best  Uteratiire  was  produced  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  places  inhabited  by  the  ancient  GreekB 
and  Romans,  or  rendered  famous  by  their  deeds. 

Though  throned  midst  Latium's  classic  plains.  Sirs.  Ilemaiis. 

The  epithet  classical  as  applied  to  ancient  authors,  is  deter- 
mined less  by  the  purity  of  their  style  than  by  the  period  at 
which  tlicy  wrote.  J^ranae  *  t-. 

He  CAtterbury]  directed  the  cla.ssical  studies  of  tlie  under- 
graduates of  his  college.  Jlacuiiiay. 

3.  Conformuig  to  the  best  authority  in  literature  and 
art ;  chaste  ;  pure  ;  refined  ;  as,  a  classical  style. 

4.  {Eccl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  classis. 
Classical,  provincial,  and  national  synods.    Jlacaulay. 

Classical  orders.    (Arch.)  See  under  Order. 

Clas'slc,  n.  1.  A  work  of  acknowledged  excellence 
and  authority,  or  its  author  ;  —  originally  used  of  Greek 
and  Latin  works  or  authors,  but  now  applied  to  authors 
and  works  of  a  like  character  in  any  lauguage. 

It  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  Enghsh 
classic.  'j"t> 

2.  One  learned  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  a  student  of  classical  literature.  ,     .      ,      .     , 

Clas'slo-al-ism  (kMs'si-knl-iz'tn),  n.  1.  A  classical 
idiom,  style,  or  expression  ;  a  classicism. 

2.  Adherence  to  what  are  supposed  or  assumed  to  be 
the  classical  canons  of  art. 

Clas'sic-al-lst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  what  he  thinks 
the  classical  canons  of  art.  ,./,,"" 

Clas  si-cal'i-ty  (-sT-kaT-ty),  In.    The  quality  of  be- 

Clas'sic-al-ness  (-si-kf.l-iii5s),  (   ing  classical. 

Clas'sic-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  classical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  maimer  of  classical  .authors. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  classes ;  according  to  a  regular 
order  of  classes  or  sets.  .... 

Clas'sl-clsm  (klSs'sT-sTz'm),  n.  A  classic  idiom  or 
expression  ;  a  classicaUsm.  ,  .      ,  C.i.m<jsleij. 

Clas'sl-Clst  (-sist),  n.  One  learned  m  the  classics ;  an 
advocate  for  the  classics.  _       , ,        ,    ,    • 

Clas'si-a'a-ble  (-sT-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
classifieil.  .  .  , 

Clas-sll'lc  (klS-s-sTftk),  a.  Charactenzmg  a  class  or 
Classen  ;  i.liiting  to  classification.  r/<r    -u 

Clas  si-U-ca'tion  (klSs'sT-fT-ka'shun),  v.  [Cf.  F. 
classification. ■}  The  act  of  forming  into  a  class  or  class- 
es ;  a  distribution  into  groups,  as  classes,  orders,  families, 
etc.    according  to  some  common  relations  or  affinities. 

Ar'tifcial  classlScation.  (Science)  See  under  Aetificu-L. 

Clas'si-H-cato-ry  (klSs'si-fl-ka'to-ri?  oi-  klSs-sif'T- 
k4-to-ryl,  o.  I'ertaining  to  classific.ition  ;  admitting  ot 
classification.     "  A  da.isificatonj  system."  .f-""^- 

Clas'si-Jl'er  (klSs'sI-U'er),  n.     One  who  classifies. 

Clas'sl-ly  (klSs'sI-n),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Classified 
(-fid)  •  II.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Classifying.]  [L.  dassis  class  -f- 
-Vv  1  To  distribute  into  classes ;  to  arrange  according 
to  a  system  ;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to  some  meth- 
od founded  on  common  properties  or  characters. 

Syn.  —To  arr.ange  ;  distribute  ;  rank. 

1  Clas'sis  (kh^s'sls),  n. ;  pi.  Classes  (-sez).  [L.  See 
Class,  «.]     1.  A  class  or  order  ;  sort ;  kind.    i<Jbs.} 

His  opinion  cf  that  dassis  of  men.      Clarendon. 

2  (Ecd  )  An  ecclesiastical  body  or  judicatory  in  cer- 
tain'churches,  as  the  Reformed  Dutch.  It  is  intermediate 
between  tlic  consistory  and  the  synod,  and  corresponds 
to  the  presLvteiy  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Class'mah  (klis'mSn),  n.:  pi.  Classmen  (-mSn).  1.  A 
member  of  a  class ;  a  classmate.  ,     .      ,        ,  ■ 

2.  A  candidate  for  graduation  in  arts  who  is  pLaced  in 
an  honor  class,  as  opposed  to  a  pas.snaan,  who  is  not 
classified.     [Orford,  Eng.}  . 

Class'mate'"(-iuat'),  n  ■  One  who  is  in  the  same  class 
with  another,  as  at  school  or  college. 

Clas'Uc  (kliSs'tik),  n.  [Gr.  kAoo-to!  broken,  fr.  icAai- 
to  break.]  1.  Pertaining  to  what  may  be  taken  apart ;  as, 
,;n-</iV  anatomy  (of  model-s).  ,    „      ». 

2.  (.Via-)  Fraginintal ;  made  up  of  broken  fragments  ; 
as,  sandstone  is  a  </.;,<(  (crock.  ,,,    .,,^.       „        , 

Clath'rate  (kistl.'rit),  a.    [L.  dalhn  lattice,  Gr.  kAr- 

floal    1    (/.'"'.)  Shaped  like  a  lattice  ;  cancellate.   I.ra,,. 
2.  (Zii'ol)  Having  the  surface  marked  with  raised  lines 
resembling  a  lattice,  as  many  shells. 

cTat'ter  (klilt'te;),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  CL.yTEUBi. 
(-tSrdl  ;i  pr.  &  vb!n.  ClATTERIKG.]  [AS.  dalnrngj^. 
rattle,  iikiii  to  D.Wn'w;!  to  rattle.  CI.  Clack.]  1.  To 
make  a  rattling  sound  by  striking  hard  bodies  together; 
to  make  a  succession  of  abrulit,  rattling  sounds. 

Clntlrrint,  loud  witli  irim  clank.        /.ona/cHoio. 
2    To  talk  fast  aud  noisily  ;  to  rattle  with  the  tongue 
I  see  thou  dost  Init  clatl.r.  Si^rnser. 

Clat'ter,  r.  l.    To  make  n  rattling  noi.se  with. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  •^'i''-'^'. 

Clat'ter,".  1.  A  rattling  noise,  cap.  that  made  by  the 
collision  of  hard  bodies;  also,  any  loud,  abrupt  sound  ;  a 
repetition  of  abrupt  sounds. 

Tlie  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 

Witli  cackle  and  with  clatter.  Tamiisan. 

2.  Comniotion;  disturbance.  "Those  mighty  'eats 
which  made  such  a  dalter  iu  story."  Barrow. 
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3  Rapid,  noiay  talk;  bal>>)lo;  chatter.  *'HoM  still 
thy  clatter.'*  Towndey  Myst.  (15/A  Cent.). 

Throw  by  your '■/,i«.>r 
Anil  hiuiiile  tin-  iiiuttiT.  li.  Joiuon. 

Clat'ter-er  (kiat't?r-er),  7*.     Ono  wlio  clatters. 

Clat'ter-lng-ly,  "-/''.     With  cliitterint,'. 

Claude'  Lorraine'  glass'  (klr^d'  lOr-ran'  ^\t%'  or 
ItloiK  lo''riiii').  [Uh  iiiinn^  i.s  Kiippnaetl  ttj  be  derived  from 
thu  Ktiuilarity  of  the  clli-cts  it  \:^\\rn  to  thosn  of  a  picture 
by  Claude  Lorrain  (oftrii  writti-n  Lorn  tine).']  AHliglitly 
•convex  mirror,  coiniiiniily  uf  hhick  glass,  used  as  a  toy 
for  viewing  the  rcHrcted  lainl.scupe. 

Glau'dent  (klaM'-nt),  n.  [L.  vlaiulnut,  p.  pr.  of  clau- 
■dere  to  .shut.]  Shutting  ;  coutining  ;  drawing  together  ; 
as,  a  chiuilrnt  nuiscl.'.      [A'.]  Johnson. 

Glau'dl-cant  (-'n-k'Mit),f/.  [L.  clitudiatita,  \^.  pr.  of 
■chniificarr  to  liiup,  fr.  rlnmlas  lanic]      Limping.      [/?.] 

Glau'di-ca^tion  (-ka'whiiu),  n.  iL.  claudicutio.'\  A 
lialling  or  limping.     [//.]  Tatler. 

Clause  (kiaz),  n.  [F.  clause,  LL.  clausa,  equiv.  to  L. 
^•hiiisnla  clause,  prop.,  cloae  of  a  rlietorical  period,  close, 
fr.  r/'/^f/ere  to  shut,  toend.  See  Close.]  1.  A  separate 
portion  of  a  written  paper,  paragraph,  or  aentence ;  au 
article,  stipulation,  or  proviso,  iu  a  legal  document. 

The  usual  attestation  clause  to  a  will.         Bouvicr. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  subordinate  portion  or  a  subdivision  of 
a  sentence  containing  a  subject  and  its  predicate. 

Clause,  a.  Close.  [.Obs.']  See  Letters  clause  or 
cloxp,  under  Letteu. 

Claus'tral  (klas'tr^?!),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  claustruUs,  fr. 
L.  i-l'iii.'itrnm:     See  CLoisTEn.]     Cloistral.  -^ylW^' 

[I  Glaus'trum  (-trum),  n.  ;  2)1.  C'LAUSTliA.  [L.,  a  bolt 
■or  bar.]  (A/Kit.)  A  tliin  lamina  of  gray  matter  in  each 
■cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  brain  of  man.  — Glaus'tral, 'r. 

Clau'SU-lar  (kla'zii-ler  ;  135),  a,  [From  L.  clausula. 
See  Clause,  ?;.]  Consisting  of,  or  having,  clauses.  Smart. 

Clau'sure  (-zur;  135),  u.      [L.  clansnta.     See  Clo- 
sure.]     The   act  of    shutting  up  or  continmg  ; 
confinement.     [/^.]  (jeddt  s. 

Gla'vate    (kla'vut),      l  a.       [L.    clavn    club  ] 

Cla'va-ted  (-vS-tSd),  (  {Bot.  &  Zool )  Club- 
.shaped;  having  the  form  of  a  club;  growmg 
gradually  thicker  toward  the  top.  [See  lilitit.  of 
Antennae.] 

Clave  (klav),  imp.  of  CLEAVE.     [Obs.'} 

Clav'e-Cln  (klitv'e-sTn),  Ji.     [F.]    The  harpsi- 

Clinrd. 

Cla'vel  (kla'vel),  71.     See  Clevis. 

Clav'el-iale  (kiitv'el-liit),  a.    See  Clavatb. 

Clav'eMa'ted  (klilv'ei-la'tSd),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  cineres 
cUu-ellali  asiies  of  burnt  lees  or  dregs  of  wine,  F.  clavel 
an  inferior  sort  of  soda,  E.  c^ni'a/e.]  {Old  Chem.)  Said 
of  potash,  probably  in  reference  to  its  having  beeu  ob- 
tained from  billets  of  wood  by  burning.     [Obs.'\ 

Clav'er  (klSv'er),  n.     [Obs."]    See  Clover.     Holland. 

GlaVer,  n.  Frivolous  or  nonsensical  talk  ;  prattle  ; 
chattering.     [Scot.  &  Xortk  of  Eng.'] 

Emmy  found  herself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  midst  of  their 
•clactijs,  TItackeraij. 

Clav'l-chord  (kl3v'T-k6rd),  7?.  [F.  davicorde,  fr.  L. 
■Claris  key  4-  chorda  string.]  {3/iis.)  A  keyed  stringed 
instrument,  now  superseded  by  tho  pianoforte.  See 
Clarichord. 

Clav'i-Cle  (-k'l),  n.  [F.  clavicule,  fr.  L.  clavicula  a 
little  key,  tendril,  dim.  of  clavis  key,  akin  to  claudere  to 
-shut.  See  Close,  and  cf.  Clef.]  {Amit.)  The  collar  bone, 
which  is  joined  at  one  end  to  the  scapula,  or  shoulder 
"blade,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum,  or  breastbone. 
In  man  each  clavicle  is  shaped  like  the  letter/,  and  is 
situated  just  above  the  first  rib  on  either  side  of  tlie 
neck.  La  birds  the  two  clavicles  are  united  ventrally, 
forming  the  me rrj^t bought,  or  wishbone. 

Clav'l-com  (-korn),  rt.  [Ct.  F.  clavicortie.']  {Zool.) 
Having  club-shaped  anteuute.  See  Antekn^.  —  «.  One 
■of  the  Clavicorues. 

[I  Glav'l-COr'nes  (klSv'r-kSr'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  fr.  L. 
■clava  club -f- ^0'"'*  horn.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  beetles 
having  club-shaped  antenn;i>. 

Cla-vlc'u-lar  (kla-vlk'ij-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  clavlculaire. 
See  Clavicle.]    {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clavicle. 

Cla'vi-er  (kla'vT-er ;  F.  kli'vyS'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  clavis 
key.]  {Mas.)  The  keyboard  of  au  organ,  pianoforte,  or 
harmonium. 

11^=*  Clavier  (kla-vflrl  ia  the  German  name  for  a  piano- 
forte. 

Clav'1-form  (kl3v'T-f Srm),  a.  [L.  clava  club  +  -/or??; .] 
{Bot.)  Club-ahaped  ;  davate.  Craig. 

!l  Glav'i-ger  (-jer),  n.  [L.,  fr.  clai-is  key  -f-  g^ere  to 
carry.]     One  who  carries  the  keys  of  any  place. 

yClav'1-ger,  n.  [L.,  fr.  dava  club  -\-  gertre  to  carry.] 
One  who  carries  a  club ;  a  club  bearer. 

Cla-vlg'er-ous  (kla-vTj'er-iis),  a.  Bearing  a  club  or 
a  kev- 

|[  Cla'vis  (kla'vTs),  71. ;  ;>^  L.  Claves  (-vez),  E. 
Clavises  (kla'vTs-5z).     [L.]     A  key  ;  a  glo8.sary. 

II  Gla'vus  (kla'vus),  n.  [L.,  a  uail.j  A  callous  growth, 
esp.  on  the  foot ;  a  corn. 

Cla'vy  (-vj),  n. ;  pi.  Clavies  (-vTz).  [Cf.  F.  claveau 
centerpiece  of  an  arch.]     {Arch.)  A  mantelpiece. 

Claw  (kla),  7?.  [AS.  clawu,  eld,  clc6 ;  akin  to  D. 
idaauic,  G.  klaue,  leel.  klo,  Sw.  &  Dan.  klo,  and  perh.  to 
E.  cleiv.'\    1.  A  sharp,  hooked  nail,  as  of  a  beast  or  bird. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  an  animal  armed  with  hooked 
Kails;  the  pinchers  of  a  lobster,  crab,  etc. 

3.  Anytliing  resembling  tho  claw  of  an  animal,  as  the 
curved  and  forked  end  of  a  hanunor  for  drawing  nails. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  slender  appendage  or  process,  formed  like 
a  claw,  as  the  base  of  petals  of  the  pink.  Gray. 

Claw  hammer,  a  hammer  with  one  end  of  the  metallic 
head  cleft  for  use  in  extracting  nails,  etc.  —  Claw  hammer 
coat,  a  dress  coat  of  the  swallowtail  pattern.  [.Slany]  — 
Claw  ElcknesB,  foot  rot,  a  disease  affecting  sheep. 


Olaw  (klri),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clawed  (kliyl) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clawing.]  [AS.  claivan.  See  Claw,'  ».]  1.  To 
pull,  tear,  or  scratch  with,  or  as  with,  claws  or  nails. 

2.  To  relievo  from  some  uneasy  sensation,  as  by  scratch- 
ing ;  to  tickle  ;  hence,  to  flatter  ;  to  court.     [(Jbs.'\ 

Kich  men  tUey  '-7au',  aoothe  uisuiul  lluttur;  lliu  poor  tliuy  con- 
temn and  dOBpibC.  J/ollund. 

3.  To  rail  at;  to  scold.     [Obs.'] 

In  the  nfnrL',siiid  proiiniblc.  tliu  kiiin  fuirly  clawctli  the  grout 
mr.naHtcritN,  wIiltiiii,  miitli  hi;,  rcIiL'iun,  tliiiiika  1)l*  to  Giid,  3h 
ri«ht  wi-tl  kfjjt  iiiid  (il)M<rvuU;  thout;h  lie  clawtth  Uivtn  noon  ul'- 
ti^r  ni  anuthtr  iiccfptutioii.  '/',  I'uUer. 

Claw  me,  claw  thee,  stand  by  me  and  I  will  htand  by 
you:  — an  old  proverb.  Ti/tidalc.  —To  claw  away,  ti> 
scold  or  revih-.  "Tlie  jiule  Fortune  ist-)  hrc/nind  itwni/ 
for  it,  if  you  sliouhl  lose  it."  L'K.'itrunoc.  -  To  claw  'nnr) 
on  the  back,  to  tirkln  ;  to  express  approliation.  iobs.) 
Vhaucrr.  -  To  claw  iime)  on  the  gall,  to  hiid  fault  with  ;  to 
vex.     {Vbs.\     Chaurrr. 

Claw,  V.  i.  To  scrape,  scratch,  or  dig  with  a  claw,  or 
with  tlie  hand  as  a  claw.  ^^Clawing  [in  ash  barrels]  for 
bits  of  coal."  W.  I).  J/ouclh. 

To  claw  off  iiVaiit.),  to  turn  to  wmdward  and  beat,  to 
prevent  falling  uii  a  lee  shore. 

Glaw^back'  (-bJtk'),  «.  A  flatterer  or  sycophant. 
[fA.v.]     "Take  heed  of  these  clawbacks.'*  Latimer. 

GlawnbaclC,  a.     Flattering;  sycophantic.     [Obs.'] 
Like  a  chnvback  puiuuite. 


Bj).  //fill. 

Wantcr. 

N.  O'rcu: 


Claw'back',  r-.  /.    To  flatter.     [Obs."] 

Clawed  (klud),  a.     Furnished  witli  claws. 

Glaw'less, '/.     Destitute  of  claws. 

Clay  (kla),  n.  [AS.  clieg;  akin  to  LG.  A?e/,  D.  klci, 
and  peril,  to  AS.  clam  clay,  L.  glus,  gluten,  glue,  Gr. 
yAoids  glutinous  substance,  E.  glue.  Cf.  Clog.]  1.  A 
soft  earth,  which  is  plastic,  or  may  be  molded  with  the 
hands,  con.sisting  of  liydrous  silicate  of  aluniinium.  It 
is  the  result  of  tlie  wearing  down  and  decomposition,  in 
part,  of  rocks  containing  aluminous  minerals,  as  granite. 
Lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  ingredients,  are 
often  present  o-s  impurities. 

2.  {Poetry  ^  Si'rijif.)  Earth  in  general,  as  represent- 
ing the  elementary  jKirtieles  of  the  liunian  body;  hence, 
the  human  body  as  formed  from  such  particles. 

I  also  am  lorincd  out  of  tlie  ckui.     Job  xxxiii.  6. 
TIio  piirth  ia  covered  thick  with  other  clai/, 
W'hicli  liLT  own  cliti/  sliiill  ciivL-r.  Tiiiron. 

Bowlder  clay.  See  under  Bowlder.  —  Brick  clay,  the 
common  clay,  containing;  some  iron,  and  therefore  turn- 
ing red  wlien  burned.  —  Clay  cold,  cold  as  clay  or  eartli ; 
lifeless;  inanimate. —  Clay  ironatone,  an  ore  of  iron  con- 
sisting of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  clay 
or  sand.  — Clay  marl,  a  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay.  — 
Clay  mill,  a  mdl  for  mixing  and  tempering  clay;  a  pug 
null.  —  Clay  pit,  a  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  —  Clay  alate 
(J/m.),  argillaceous  schist;  argillite.  —  Fatty  clays,  chtys 
having  a  greasy  feel;  they  are  chemical  compounds  of 
water,  silica,  and  alumina,  as  halloysite,  hole,  etc.  —  Fire 
clay,  a  variety  of  clay,  entirely  free  from  lime,  iron,  or  an 
alkali,  and  therefore  infusible,  and  used  for  fire  brick. 
—  Porcelain  clay,  a  very  pure  variety,  formed  directly 
from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  aud  often  called  kao- 
lin. —  Pottot'a  clay,  a  tolerably  pure  kind,  free  from  iron. 

Clay,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ]).  Clayed  (klad) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb. 
n.  Clayinq-]     1.  To  cover  or  manure  with  clay. 

2.  To  clarify  by  filtering  through  clay,  as  sugar. 

Clay'-brained'  (-brand'),  o.     Stupid.     [Obs.^    Shak. 

Glayes  (klHz),  71.  pi.  [F.  dale  hurdle.]  {Fort.)  Wat- 
tles, or  burdki,  made  witli  stakes  iuterwoveu  with  osiers, 
to  cover  lodgments.     lOli.s.'\ 

Clay'ey  (kla'y).  a.  Consisting  of  clay;  abounding 
with  clay ;  partaking  of  clay  ;  like  clay. 

Clay'ish,  0.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  con- 
taining i)articles  of  it. 

Clay'IQOre^  (kla'mor'),  w.  [Gael,  claidheawhmor  a 
broadsword  ;  Gael,  daitlheamh  sword  +  wior  great,  large. 
Cf.  Glaymoue.]  a  large  two-handed  sword  used  formerly 
by  the  Scottish  Higlilanders. 

llClay-tO'nl-a  (kla-to'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Clayton,  ^i\  American  botanist.]  {Bot.)  An  American 
genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  delicate  blossoms ;  —  some- 
times called  spring  beauty. 

Clead'ing  (kle'dtng),  h.  [Scot.,  clothing.  See  Cloth.] 

1.  A  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  wood,  etc.,  to  pre- 
vent radiation  of  heat,  as  from  the  boiler,  cylinder,  etc., 
of  a  steam  engine. 

2.  The  planking  or  boarding  of  a  shaft,  cofferdam,  etc. 
Glean   (klen),   a.     [Compiir.   Cleaner   (-er) ;  superl. 

Cleanest.]  [OE.  dene.,  AS.  diene  ;  akin  to  OHG.  chleini 
pure,  neat,  graceful,  small,  G.  klein  small,  and  perh.  to 
W.  glan  clean,  pure,  Gael.  &  Ir.  glan  clean,  pure,  bright ; 
all  perh.  from  a  primitive,  meaning  bright,  shining.  Cf. 
Glair]    1.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth;  &s,  clean  clothes. 

2.  Free  from  that  which  is  useless  or  injurious  ;  with- 
out defects  ;  as,  dean  land  ;  clean  timber. 

3.  Free  from  awkwardness;  not  bungling;  adroit; 
dexterous ;  as,  a  clean  trick  ;  a  clean  leap  over  a  fence. 

4.  Free  from  errors  and  vulgarisms  ;  as,  a  cleaii  style. 

5.  Free  from  restraint  or  neglect ;  complete  ;  entire. 
When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shnlt  not  make 

chan  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Lev.  xxiu.  'i'2. 

6.  Free  from  moral  defilement ;  sinless ;  pure. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.  Ps.  li.  ID. 

I  trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for  Heaven.    Tennyson. 

7.  {Script.)  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement. 

8-  Free  from  that  which  is  corrupting  to  the  morals  ; 
pure  in  tone  ;  healthy.  "Lothair  is  c/t^on."  F.  Harrison. 

9.  Well-proportioned  ;  shapely ;  as,  clea?i  limbs. 

A  clean  bill  of  health,  a  certificate  from  the  proper  .au- 
thority that  a  ship  is  free  from  infection,  —  Clean  breach. 
See  under  Breach,  7t.,  4.  —To  make  a  clean  breast.  See 
under  Breast. 

Glean,  adv.  1.  Without  limitation  or  remainder ; 
quite  ;  perfectly ;  wholly  ;  entirely.  "  Domestic  broils 
clean  overblown."  Shak.  **  Clean  contrary."  Milton. 
All  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.    Jonh.  iii.  17.  | 


2.  Witliout  miscarriage ;  not  bimglingly ;  dexterously. 

[f/li.s.]    "  Pope  came  olf  cltan  with  Homer."         J/mley. 

Glean  (klen),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cleaned  (klond); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cleanino.]  [See  Clea:*,  «.,  and  cf. 
Cleanse.]  To  render  clean;  to  free  from  whatever  in 
foul,   ollensive,  or  extraneous;   to  purify;  to  cleanae. 

To  clean  out,  tooxhanut;  to  empty  ;  to  get  away  from 
(one;  all  liis  money,    [t'olloq.]  Dc  Quincey. 

Glean'-cut'  {M^nfkuV),  a.    See  Cleau-cpt. 

Clean'er  (klen^r),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cleans. 

Clean'lng,  7t.     1.  The  act  of  making  clean. 

2.  Th"  :itterbirth  of  cows,  ewes,  etc.  Gardner. 

Clean'U-ly  *kl.-n'lT]J),  adv.     in  a  cleanly  manner. 

Clean' -limbed'  (kirn'ITmd'),  a.  Witli  well-propor- 
tif'iied,  unblemished  limbs;  as,  a  dean-limbed  young 
fellow,  JMchens. 

Clean'll-ness  (klenlT-nSs),  n.  [From  Cleanly.] 
State  of  being  cleanly  ;  neatness  of  person  or  drcBS. 

ClcanlinesH  from  head  tu  heil.  Swift. 

Cleanly  (klSnlJ?),  n.    [Compar.  Cleanlier  (-lT-?r); 

.luprrl.   Cleanliest.]     [From  Clean.]     1.  Habitually 

clean  J  jiure;  iimocent.     ^^  Cleanly  joya.^*  Glanvill. 

Some  plain  but  rUanly  country  maid.  J>r</den. 

Dihpluys  her  dtitnly  plultcr  on  the  board.     Cobhndth. 

2.  Cleansing ;  fitted  to  remove  moisture,  dirt,  etc. 
[()bs.'\     "  With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair."      Prior. 

3.  Adroit;  skillful;  dexterous;  artful.     [Obs,"] 
Tlirough  Ilia  fine  handling  and  his  cleanly  play.    .SjieiiKer. 

Clean'ly  (kleu'lj),  adv.   1.  in  a  clean  manner ;  neatly, 
lie  was  very  dunhj  drcesctl.  Dickens. 

2.  Innocently  ;  without  stain.  Shak. 

3.  Adroitly;  dexterously.  Middleton. 
Clean'nesB, »'    [P^'&.  dmnnes.    SeeCL&AN,]     1.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  clean. 

2.  Purity  of  life  or  language;  especially,  freedom  from 
licentious  courses.  Chaucer. 

Cleans'a-ble  (kleuz'il-bU),  a.  Capable  of  being 
cleansed.  Sheruood. 

Cleanse  (klgnz),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleansed 
(kl?nzd) ;  7>.  ^r.  &  r&.  71.  Cleansing.]  [AS.  clxnsian, 
fr.  cliene  clean.  See  Clean.]  To  render  clean  ;  to  free 
from  filth,  pollution,  infection,  guilt,  etc.  ;  to  clean. 

If  we  walk  in  the  lifrht  .  .  .  the  bluod  of  Jesus  Christ  hia  wm 
clcanatth  us  from  all  sin.  1  John  i,  7. 

Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  di»^cnscd,  .  .  . 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
t7''fiH.<i"  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
WIncIi  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  Shak. 

Cleans'er  (-er),  ?;.  [AS.  d^iisere-l  One  who,  or  that 
wliich,  cleanses  ;  a  detergent.  Arhuthnot. 

Clean' -tlm'bered  (klen'tTm'berd),  a.  Well-propor- 
tioned ;  symmetrical.  [Poetic'^  Shak. 
Clear  (kler),  a.  [Compar.  Clearer  (-er) ;  suj>erl. 
Clearest.]  [DE.  cler,  deer,  OF.  der,  F.  dair,  tr.  L. 
clarus  clear,  bright,  loud,  distinct,  renowned  ;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  damare  to  call,  E.  claim.  Cf.  Chanticleer,  Clair- 
voyant, Claret,  Clarify.]  1.  Free  from  opaqueness; 
transparent ;  bright ;  light ;  luminous ;  unclouded. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear.   Denham. 
Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  eun.      Canticles  vi.  hJ. 

2.  Free  from  ambiguity  or  indistinctness ;  lucid;  per- 
spicuous ;  plain  ;  evident ;  manifest ;  indubitable. 

One  truth  is  clear  ;  whatever  iu,  is  right.  Pi^e. 

3.  Able  to  perceive  clearly ;  keen ;  acute ;  penetra- 
ting ;  discriminating  ;  as,  a  clear  intellect ;  a  dear  head. 

Mother  of  science  !  now  I  feel  thy  power 

Withm  nie  rlear,  not  only  to  ditcern 

Thin^.s  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 

Ot  highest  ugenta.  JIUtoTU 

4.  Not  clouded  with  passion  ;  serene ;  cheerful. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feastB.  Shak* 

5.  Easily  or  distinctly  heard  ;  audible;  canorous. 

Hark  !  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 

Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope. 

6.  Without  mixture ;  entirely  pure  ;  as,  o/eor  sand. 

7.  Without  defect  or  blemish,  such  as  freckles  or 
knots  ;  as,  a  clear  complexion ;  dear  lumber. 

8.  Free  from  giiilt  or  stain;  unblemished. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  in  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.  Pope. 

9.  Without  diminution ;  in  full ;  net;  as,  c^ear  profit. 

I  often  wished  tliat  I  had  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-ycar.  Swift. 

10.  Free  from  impediment  or  obstruction  ;  unob- 
structed ;  as,  a  dear  view  ;  to  keep  clear  of  debt. 

My  companion  . . .  left  the  way  clear  for  him.    Addison* 

11.  Free  from  embarrassment,  detention,  etc. 
The  cruel  corporal  whispered  in  mv  ear. 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipped,  would  set  me  clear.  Gay. 
Clear  breach.  See  under  Breach,  n.,  4.  —  Clear  days 
(Law),  days  reckoned  from  one  day  to  another,  exclud- 
ing both  the  first  and  last  day  ;  as,  from  Sunday  to  Sun- 
day there  are  six  char  days.  —  Clear  Btuff,  boards,  planks, 
etc.,  free  from  knots. 

Syn.  — Manifest :  pure;  immixed;  pellucid;  transpar- 
ent ;  luminous  ;  obvious ;  visible  ;  plam ;  evident ;  appar- 
ent ;  distinct ;  perspicuous.    See  Manifest. 

Clear  f kler),  n.  (Carp.)  Full  extent ;  distance  between 
extreme  limits ;  especially,  the  distance  between  the  near- 
est surfaces  of  two  bodies,  or  the  space  between  walls ; 
as,  a  room  ten  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
Clear,  adv.     1.  In  a  clear  manner  ;  plainly. 
Now  rhar  I  understand 
TVhat  oft  .  .  .  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain.    Jfiltoji. 

2.  "Without  limitation  ;  wholly  ;  qiute  ;  entirely ;  as, 
to  cut  a  piece  clear  off. 

Clear,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cleared  (klerd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Clearing.]  1.  To  render  bright,  transparent,  or 
undimmed  ;  to  free  from  clouds. 

He  sweeps  the  skies  and  chars  the  cloudy  north.  Dryden. 

2.  To  free  from  impurities;  to  clarify;  to  cleanse. 
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3.  To  free  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ;  to  relieve  of 
perplexity ;  to  make  perspicuous. 

Slany  kimtty  points  there  are 

Which  all  iliacuss,  but  few  can  clear.  Prior. 

4.  To  render  more  quick  or  acute,  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  make  perspicacious. 

Our  comnioix  prints  would  clear  up  their  undcrstandinps. 

Ad'itson. 

5.  To  free  from  impediment  or  incumbrance,  from  de- 
filement, or  from  auytliing  injurious,  useless,  or  otfeusive  ; 
as,  to  cle'ir  laud  of  trees  or  brushwood,  or  from  stones  ; 
to  dear  the  sight  or  the  voice  ;  to  clear  one's  self  from 
debt ;  —  often  used  with  of,  ojT,  away,  or  out. 

Clear  your  mind  of  cant.  Br.  Johnson. 

A  etatue  lies  hid  in  a  Mock  of  marble  :  and  the  art  of  the 

statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter.  Addison. 

6.  To  free  from  the  imputation  of  guilt ;  to  justify, 
vindicate,  or  acquit ;  —  often  used  with  /rorn  before  the 
thing  imputed. 

I . .  .  am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.    Dnjden. 
How  !  wouldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ?  Addison. 

7.  To  leap  or  pass  by,  or  over,  without  touching  or 
failure ;  as,  to  clear  a  hedge  ;  to  clear  a  reef. 

8.  To  gain  without  deduction  ;  to  net. 

The  profit  wliich  she  clrar, ,/  un  the  cargo.       Macatdau- 

To  clear  a  ship  at  tha  cttstomhouse,  to  exhibit  the  docu- 
ments reiiuired  by  law,  give  bunds,  or  perform  other  acts 
retiuisite.  and  procure  a  permission  to  sail,  and  such  pa- 
pers as  the  law  reti^uires.  —To  clear  a  ship  for  action,  or 
To  clear  for  action  i.\';»/.t,  to  remove  incumbrances  from  . 
the  decks,  and  prepare  for  an  engagement.  —  To  clear  the 
land(.V(i»/.),  to  gain  such  a  distance  from  sliore  as  to  have 
aea  room,  and  be  out  of  danger  from  the  land.  —  To  clear 
hawse  iynnt.).,  to  di.seutangle  the  cables  when  twisted.  — 
To  clear  np,  to  explain ;  to  dispel,  as  doubts,  cares,  or 
fears. 

Clear  (kler),  v.  i.    1.  To  become  free  from  clouds  or 

fog ;  to  become  fair ;  —  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  away. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.  ShaX: 

Advise  him  to  stay  till  the  weather  clears  up.       Stvij't. 

%  To  disengage  one's  self  from  incumbrances,  dis- 
tress, or  entauylemeuts ;  to  become  free.     [0/>5.] 

lie  that  clr.ars  .it  once  will  relapse  ;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
straits;,  he  will  revert  to  liis  customs  ;  but  he  that  cUurefh  by 
degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality.  Bacon. 

3-  {Banking)  To  make  exchanges  of  checks  and  bills, 
and  settle  balances,  as  is  done  in  a  clearing  liouse. 

4.  To  obtain  a  clearance ;  as,  the  steamer  cleared  for 
Liverpool  to-^ay. 

To  clear  oat,  to  go  or  run  away ;  to  depart.    [Colloq.l 

Clear'age  (-Sj),  n.  The  act  of  removing  anything ; 
clearance,     [-ff.] 

Glear'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  clearing ;  as,  to 
make  a  thorough  clearance. 

2.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  or  vessel  has  been  cleared 
at  the  customhouse  ;  permission  to  sail. 

Every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want  of  Etamped  clear- 
ances. Burke. 

3-  Clear  or  net  profit.  Trollope. 

4.  {^Xach.)  The  distance  by  which  one  object  clears 
another,  as  the  distance  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
der head  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  in  a  steam  engine,  or  the 
lea?t  distance  between  the  point  of  a  cogwheel  tooth 
and  the  bottom  of  a  space  between  teeth  of  a  wheel  with 
which  it  engages. 

Clearance  apace  < Stpam  engine),  the  space  inclosed  in 
one  end  of  the  i-ylinder,  between  the  valve  or  valves  and 
the  piston,  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke  ;  waste  room.  It 
includes  the  space  caused  by  the  piston's  clearance  and 
the  spa<^'e  in  ports,  passageways,  etc.  Its  vohnne  is  often 
expressed  as  a  certain  iiroportion  of  the  volume  swept  by 
the  piston  in  a  single  stroke. 

Clear'— cuV  (-kiit'),^.  1.  Having  a  sharp,  distinct  out- 
line, like  that  of  a  cameo. 

She  has  ...  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face.      Tennyson. 

2.  Concisely  and  distinctly  expressed. 

Clear'ed-ness  (-5d-),  n.  The  quality  of  being  cleared. 

Imj'utod  by  Ins  friends  to  the  clearedness,  by  his  foes  to  the 
eearediK'ss,  of  Ins  coiiscicDce.  7'.  Fuller. 

Clear'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  clears. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding.  Addison. 

2.  (Xajil.)  A  tool  on  which  the  hemp  for  lines  and 
twines,  used  by  sailniakers,  is  finished. 

Clear'-head'ed  (kler'hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  clear 
understanding;  <iuick  of  perception  ;  intelligent.  "He 
was  laborious  and  clear-headed.^'  Macaulay.  —  Clear'— 
head'edneBS,  n. 

Clear'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  clear. 
The  better  f/euci'jii;  of  this  [loint.  .Soitth. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation. 

A  lonely  clenriug  on  the  shores  of  .Moxie  Lake.  ./.  J'.urroufjhs. 

3.  A  method  adopted  by  banks  and  bankers  for  mak- 
ing an  exchange  of  checks  held  by  ea^-h  against  the 
others,  and  settling  differences  of  accounts. 

E^ST*  In  Kngland,  a  similar  method  has  been  adopted 
by  railroads  for  adjusting  their  accounts  with  each  otner. 

4.  pi.  The  gross  amount  of  the  balances  adjusted  in 
the  clearing  housrr. 

Clearing  hooae.  the  establishment  where  the  business  of 
clearing  is  carried  on.     See  above,  ;j. 

Clearly,  adv.     in  a  clear  manner. 

Olear'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  clear. 

Syn.— Clearness,  PEitsncriTY.  C'/camrss  has  refer- 
ence tit  our  ideas,  and  springs  from  a  diwtinrt  concep- 
tion of  tlie  hubiect  under  coiiMidi-ration.  I'rrsjiicuid/  has 
reft-rt-nce  to  the  mode  of  expresHing  rnir  ideas,  and  be- 
longM  eHwntially  to  style.  Heme  we  speak  of  a  writer  as 
havmg  flrrir  ideas,  a  firar  arrangement,  and  perspicuoii.t 
phnuteology.  We  do  at  times  speak  of  a  person's  liaving 
great  ttrtfi/irx.i  of  Htyle  ;  but  in  sm-h  cnxes  we  are  usually 
thinking  of  the  ch-arness  of  his  ideas  na  maitifested  m 
language.  **  Whenever  men  think  rlrnth/.awl  are  thor- 
ouehly  interpKt^'d,  they  express  tbemselvcB  with  jjerspi- 
cutty  and  force,"    Hohfrlxim. 


Part  of  exterior  nf  a  church,  showing  : 
a  Clearstory  :  /)  Rnnf  of  Nave  ;  r  Roof  of 
Aisle  ;  (/  Wall  and  Buttresses  of  Aisle. 


One  form  nf  Iron  Cleat 
iSaut.). 


Olear'-see'lng  (kler'se'Tng),  a.  Having  a  clear  phys- 
ical or  nu-iital  virion  ;  having  a  clear  understanding;. 

Clear'-shining  (-shin'Tng),a.  Shining  brij,ditly.  8hak. 

Clear'-siglit'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  Seeing  with  clearness ; 
disL'ernuig;  ;us,  (Ifiir-siy/ilcd  reason. 

Glear'-sighted-ness,  n.     Acute  discernment. 

Clear'Starcli'  (-starch'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clear- 
starched  (-.starchf) ;  p.  p^'  &vb.  n.  Clearstarching.] 
Tu  .stilten  with  starch,  and  then  make  clear  by  clapping 
with  tliL'  hands  ;  as,  to  clearslarch  muslin. 

Glear'starch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  clearstarches. 

Ciear'sto'ry  (-sto'ry),  Clere'sto'ry,  n.  {Arch.)  The 
upper  story  of  the 
nave  of  a  church, 
contaiuing  w  i  n- 
dows,  and  rising 
above  the  aisle 
roofs. 

Clear'wlng:' 
j  -  w  T  n  g  /  )>  >i 
{Zo'dl.)  Alepidop 
terous  insect  with 
partially  trans- 
parent wings,  of 
the  family  ^geri- 
adae,  of  w  h  i  c  h 
the  currant  and 
l)each-tree  borers 
are  examples. 

Cleat  (klet),  n. 
[OE.  dele  wedge; 
cf.  D.  kloot  ball, 
Ger.  kloss,  klotz, 
lump,  clod,  MHG. 
kloz  lump,  ball,  wedge,  OHG.  chldz  ball,  round  mass.] 

1.  (Carp.)  A  strip  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  on  trans- 
versely to  something  in  order  to  give  strength,  prevent 
warping,  hold  in  position,  etc. 

2.  {S'aut.)  A  device  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  having  two 
arms,  around  which  turns 
may  be  taken  with  a  line  or 
rope  so  as  to  hold  securely 
and  yet  be  readily  released. 
It  is  bolted  by  the  middle  to 
a  deck  or  m.ast,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  lashed  to  a  rope. 

Cleat.  1'.  t.     To  strengthen  with  a  cleat. 
Cleav'a-ble  (klev'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  cleaving  or 
being  divided. 
Cleav'ag©  (-aj),  n.    1.  The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting. 

2.  {Crt/sfiillog.)  The  quality  possessed  by  many  crys- 
talhzed  substances  of  splitting  readily  in  one  or  more 
definite  directions,  in  which  the  cohesive  attraction  is  a 
minimum,  affording  more  or  less  smooth  surfaces ;  the 
direction  of  the  dividing  plane  ;  a  fragment  obtained  by 
cleaving,  as  of  a  diamond.     See  Parting. 

3.  (Geol.)  Division  into  lamir.;p,  like  slate,  with  the 
lamination  not  necessarily  parallel  to  the  plane  of  depo- 
sition ;  —  usually  produced  by  pressure. 

Basal  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  crystal, 
or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes.  —Cell  cleavage  {Biol.), 
multiitlication  of  cells  by  fission.  See  Segmentation.  — 
Cubic  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  — 
Diagonal  cleavage,  clpavat^c  parallel  to  a  diagonal  plane.  — 
Egg  cleavage,  c /./"/.  i  Si.^  Segmentation.  —  Lateral  cleav- 
age, cleav;ige  par;illrl  to  tlie  lateral  planes.  —  Octahedral, 
Dodecahedral,  or  Rhombohedral,  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  an  ottaliedron,  dodecahedron,  or  rhombo- 
iiedron.  —  Prismatic  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  a  ver- 
tical prism. 

Cleave  (klev),  v.  i.  limp.  Cleaved  (klevd),  Clave 
(klav,  Ohs.) ;  p.  p.  Cleaved  ;  ji.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Cleaving.] 
[OE.  cleoi^ien.,  clivien,  clerim,  rh'ren,  AS.  cleofian,  cli- 
Jian;  akin  to  OS.  klihon,  G.  kleheu,  LG.  kUven,  D.  kleven, 
Dan.  kUfbe,  Sw.  klibbn,  and  also  to  G.  kleiben  to  cleave, 
paste,  Icel.  ktl/tt  to  climb.  Cf.  Climb.]  1.  To  adliere 
closely  ;  to  stick  ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  cling. 

My  hones  c/ca?*e  to  my  skin.  Ps.  cii.  5. 

The  diseases  of  Egypt  .  .  .  shall  cleave  unto  thee. 

JJeiit.  xxviii.  GO. 
Sophistry  rlenvcs  close  tn  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  cunccnliiii;  its  defects.       Cotfper. 

2.  To  iniite  or  be  united  closely  in  interest  or  affec- 
tion ;  to  adhere  with  strong  attiudiment. 

Therefore  shall  n  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 

shall  clearc  unto  liis  wife.  (•'t'l.  ii.  '24. 

Cleaic  unto  the  Lord  your  God.       Josh,  xxiii,  8. 

3.  To  fit ;  to  be  adapted  ;  to  assimilate.     [Poetic} 

New  honors  cotne  upon  him. 
I,ikc  our  stranee  garments,  ckavc  not  to  their  mold 
But  wilh  tlie  aid  of  use.  Shak. 

Cleave  (klev),  v.  t  [imp.  Cleft  (klSft),  Clave  (klav, 
Ohs.),  Clove  (klov,  Ohsolescenf) ;  p.  p.  Cleft,  Cleaved 
(klevd)  or  Cloven  (klo'v'n) ;  /*.  jn:  S:  vb.  n.  Cleaving.] 
[OE.  cleoven,  ch'vcii,  AS.  rh/tfitn  ;  akin  to  OS.  klioliin},  1). 
klootni,  G.  kliebev,  Icel.  kljn/n,  Sw.  kly/rn,  Dan.  khnr, 
and  prob.  to  Gr.  yAiii^eiy  to  carve,  L.  glubere  to  peel. 
Cf.  Cleft.]  1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force ;  to  split  or 
rive ;  to  cut. 

O  Ilamlct,  thou  Imst  clr/t  my  heart  in  twain.        Shak. 
2.  To  part  or  open  naturally  ;  to  divide. 
Every  heafat  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  ckaveth  the  cleft  into 
two  chiws,  Difif.  xiv.  I'l. 

Cleave,  v.  ?'.     To  part ;  to  open  ;  to  crack  ;  to  sepa- 
rate, as  parts  of  bodies ;  as,  the  ground  cleaves  by  frrjst. 
The  Monnt  of  Olives  shall  clmre  in  the  midst.    Sfcch.  xiv.  ■(. 

Cleaveland'lte  (klev'h/nd-it),  n.  [From  Professor 
Parker  ('!rnrrliind.'\  {Min.)  A  variety  of  albite,  whitu 
and  lamtdlar  in  Htructurc. 

Cleav'er  (klJ-v't^r),  n.  One  who  cleaves,  or  that  which 
eleavcH  ;  especially,  a  butcher's  instrument  for  cutting 
animal  boilics  into  joints  or  piecfs, 

Cleav'ers  (klev'er/.),  n.  (From  Cleave  to  stick.] 
{Hot.)  A  species  of  (iirliiim  (f#.  Apiiri7ie),  having  a  fruit 


set  with  hooked  bristles,  which  ailhere  to  whatever  they 
come  in  contact   with  ;  —  called  also, 
yoose  grass,  cutchiceed,  etc.  ^ 

II  Gl^'ch^'  (kla'sha'),  a.  [F.  clechL'] 
(Her.)  Charged  with  another  bearing 
of  the  same  fipure,  and  of  the  color  of 
the  field,  so  large  that  only  a  narrow 
border  of  the  first  bearing  remains  vis- 
ible ; —  said  of  any  heraldic  bearing. 
Compare  Voided. 

Cle'chy  (klu'shj?),  a.    See  Clecite. 

Cledge    (klejj,  71.     [Cf.  ClAV.]   {Min-      cross  ClecUe. 
ing)  The  upi>er  stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

Cledg'y  (-J),  a.  Stiff,  stubborn,  clayey,  or  tenacious  ;. 
as,  liledgu  soil.  Ualliu-ell^ 

Clee  (kie),  7^.     A  claw.     [Obs.']  Holland. 

Clee,  71.     {Zool.)  The  redshank. 

Clet  (klgf  ;  Ti"),  n.     [F.  cle/  kev.  a  key  in  music,  fr. 
tUnis  key.     See  Clavicle.]      (Mus.)   A   character 

(d  in  musical  notation  to  determine  the  positiou  and 

tell  of  the  scale  as  represented  on  the  staff. 

C;^^  The  clefs  are  three  in  nnm-  , ,  , , 
hi.T,  caUed  the  C,  F,  and  G  clej'.'^,  JJmM 
and  are  probably  corruptions  or  "TOT 
modifications     of     these     letters,    tri  I 

TliLy  indicate  that  the  letters  of 

absolute  pitch    belonging   to   the  

hues  upon  which  they  are  placed,  ^  ,.,„,  r-  i-i„*  «- ('mf 
are  respectively  C,  F,  and  G.  The  ^  ^'^'^-  ^  '^'*^^-  ^  '-^'^' 
F  or  bass  clef,  and  the  G  or  treble  clef,  are  fixed  in  their 
positions  upon  the  staff.  The  C  c/<y  may  have  three  posi- 
tions. It  may  be  placed  upon  the  first  or  lower  line  of 
tlie  staff,  in  wliich  case  it  is  called  soj/rano  clef,  upon  the 
third  line,  in  wliich  case  it  is  called  alfo  clef,  or  upon  the 
fourth  line,  in  \shich  case  it  is  called  Imor  cb^f.  It  rarely 
or  never  is  placed  upon  the  second  line,  except  in  an- 
cient music.    See  other  forms  of  C  clef  under  C,  2. 

AJto  clef,  Bass  clef.    See  imder  Alto,  Bas3. 
Cleft  (kleft),  imp.  &  p.p.  from  Cleave. 

Cleft,  a.     1.  Divided  ;  spht ;  partly  divided  or  split. 
2.  (Hot.)  Incised  nearly  to  the  midrib  ;  as,  a  cleft  leaf.- 

Cleft,   n.     [OE.  clift ;  cf.  Sw.   klyft  cave,  den,  Icel. 
kh'ft  cleft,  Dan.  kloff,  G.  klvft.     See  CLEA^■E  to  split," 
and  cf.  'Jd  Clift,  1st  Clough.]     1.  A  space  or  opening 
made  by  sphtting  ;  a  crack  ;  a  crevice  ;  as,  the  cleft  of  a. 
rock.  Is.  ii.  21^ 

2.  A  piece  made  by  splitting  ;  as,  a  cleft  of  wood. 

3.  {Far.)  A  disease  in  horses;  a  crack  on  the  bend  of 
the  pastern. 

Branchial  clefta.    See  under  Branchial. 

Syn-  — Crack;  crevice;  fissure;  chink;  cranny. 

Cleft '-foot'ed  (-fdot'Sd),  a.     Having  a  cloven  foot. 

Cleft'graft'  (-graft'),  r.  t.  To  ingraft  by  cleaving  the 
stock  and  inserting  a  scion.  Mortimer. 

Cleg  (k]?t;),  V.  [Northern  Eng.  &  Scot,  gleg:  cf. 
Gael.  crei(hU-ug.'\  {Zo'al.)  A  small  breeze  or  horsefly. 
[i^'orth  of  L'ng'S:  Scot.}  Japrieson. 

Cleis'to-gam'lc  (klis  to-e5m'Tk),  1  a.     [Gr.  icAeta-Tos 

CleiS-tOg'a-mOUS  (-t5p'a-nius),  (  closed  (fr.  icAeteic 
to  shut)  -f  yd/xo?  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Having,  beside  the 
usual  fiower.'i,  other  minute,  closed  fiowers,  without  pet- 
als or  with  minute  petals;  —  said  of  certain  species  of 
plants  which  possess  fiowers  of  two  or  more  kinds,  the 
closed  ones  being  so  constituted  as  to  insure  self-fertili- 
zation. Darivin. 

Clem  (kl5m),  v.  t.  &  ?*.  [Cf.  clam  to  clog,  or  G, 
klemnien  to  pinch,  Icel.  kl'dmbra,  E.  clamp.'\  To  starve;. 
to;,fami£h.    [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Glem'a-tis  (klPm'a-tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KKrifiari^ 
brushwood,  also  (from  its  long,  lithe  branches)  clematis,, 
fr.  kAtj^o  twig,  shoot,  fr.  KAdi-  to  break  off.]  {But.)  A 
genus  of  flowering  plants,  of  many  species,  mostly  climh- 
ers.  having  featliery  styles,  which  greatly  enlarge  in  the 
fruit ;  —  called  also  rirgi7i''i-  bower. 

Clem'ence  (kiem'^'n's),  n.   Clemency.    [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Gleiu'en-cy  (klem'en-sy),  n.;  pi.  Clemencies  (-stz). 

[L.  dementia,  fr.  clemens  mild,  calm.]    1.  Disposition  to- 

forgive   and   spare,  as  offenders;  mildness  of  temper; 

gentleness ;  tenderness  ;  mercy. 

Great  clemency  and  tender  zeal  toward  their  subjects.    Stone- 

They  had  applied  for  the  royal  cleuunry.         MacauUiy. 

2.  Mildness  or  softness  of  the  elements  ;  as,  the  clem- 
ency of  the  season. 

Syn.  —  Mildness:  tenderness;  indulgence;  lenity;: 
mercy  ;  gentleness  ;  compassion ;  kindness. 

Clem'ent  (klem'^nt),  a.  [L.  clrmens,  -entis:  cf.  F. 
clement-']  Jlild  in  temper  and  disposition  ;  merciful  ;■ 
coiniiassi.inatc.     Shnk.  —  Clcm'ent-ly,  adr. 

Clem'ent-lne  (kl?ruVnt-Tn  or  -in),  «.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing tu  Cirirn  lit.  ei>p.  to  St.  Clement  of  Ronu'  and  the  spu- 
rinnM  lii'iiiilirs  attributed  to  him,  or  to  Pope  Clement  Vi- 
and his  ri>nipil;itiniis  iif  canon  law. 

Clench  (kiriuln.  n.  \-  v.  i.    See  Clinch. 

Clepe  (Itlcp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Cleped  (klep'Cd  or 
klept);  ;).  pr.  ^  rb.  n.  Cleping.  Cf.  Ycleped.]"  [AS- 
clrjuni,  clcopiirn,  dij)ian,  cbjpian,  to  cry,  call.]  To  call, 
or  name.     [Obs.] 

That  other  eon  wos  chped  Cainbalo.  Chaucer. 

Clepe.  V.  i.    To  make  appeal ;  to  cry  out.    [Obs.'\ 
Wandering  in  woe,  nnd  to  the  henvenR  on  liiph 
Clei<in-i  for  ven;:eiincc  of  this  treiicheiy.     Mir.  for  }faff. 

II  Clep'sl-ne  (klCp'sT-uS),  7l.  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water leeches, 
furnislied  with 
.1  ])robosciH. 
They  feed  upon 
mollusks  and 
worms. 

Clep'sy-dra 
(kit?  p'sT-dr  iV; 
--),    7^.       [L., 


Clepsinc  (C.  modesta).  X  2:    with   young 
onca  adhering  to  the  ventral  Mtrfacc. 


from  Gr.  (cAei^uSpa;   KkinTrtv  to  steal,  ronceal  -f  vSufy 
water.]     A  water  clock  ;   a  contrivance   for  measiiring- 


ulc,  Bcaiitu,   care,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,   final,   {(11;     uvc,    uvcnt,    OaU,    fcru,    recent;     Ice,    idea,    111;     old,    Obey,   Orb,   Add; 
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time  by  the  f^ratlnateil  flow  of  a  liquLI,  a.s  of  water, 
tliiMiigb  a  i^iuatl  apcituic.     See  lUust.  iu  AppL-iKlix. 

II  CIep'to-ma''nI-a  (kl5p't6-ma'nT-d),  n.  [NL.]  See 
Kleptomania. 

Clere'sto'ry  (kler'atiVrJ),  ji.    Same  as  Clearstory. 

Gler'geon  (klei'jun),  n.  fF.,  dim.  of  clerc  See 
Clerk.]     A  rlioiistcrboy.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Cler'gl-al  (Uler'jl-rtl),  «.  Learneil;  erudite;  clerical. 
\_Ohs.']  C/i(nicn: 

Cler'gl-cal  (-k«l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  c-ler^'y  ; 
clerit-al ;  ch-rkly  ;  learned.     [O&.v.]  Milton. 

Clor'gy  (klei'jj),  n.  [OE.  clerfjif,  clert/i,  cler</t;  OF. 
clergiey  F.  dergie  (fr.  dac  clerk,  fr.  L.  ctericiis  pricHt) 
confused  with  OF.  dergie,  F.  dergS,  fr.  LL.  dericatus 
offlee  of  priest,  monastic  life,  fr.  L.  dericus  priest,  LL. 
Bcliolar,  clerk.  Both  the  Old  French  worda  meant  clergy, 
in  sense  1,  the  former  having  also  sense  2.     See  Clerk.] 

1.  The  body  of  men  set  apart,  by  due  ordhiation,  to 
the  service  ofGod,  in  the  Chrinlian  church,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity  ;  in  Encland,  usually  restricted  to 
the  ministers  of  tlie  Establislied  Church.  JJooker. 

2.  Learning;  also,  a  learned  profession.    I0bs.'\ 
Sophistry,  .  .  .  rhetoric,  and  otlicr  rfcryi/-     <^yil  f>f  ]\'arnnck. 

Put  their  second  sons  to  learn  eome  clergy.  State  I'aj/irs  (loli). 

3.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clt'r;;yat)lo  fc-lnny,  he  is  entitled  equally  to 
his  cleryij  alter  as  before  cunvictinii.  JihtcKntonc, 

Benefit  of  clergy  {Eikj.  L<nr\,  tlie  exemption  of  the  per- 
sons of  clerKynien  f  roni  criminal  process  before  a  secular 
judge  — aprpih%'.-  uiii.-li  uu^^ -xtrndcd  t.i  all  who  could 
read,  such  tw.s^nishciu^s  in  t  he  .•\-r  nf  thr  law,  <!.  i  id.,  or 
clerks.  This  pri\il.-;^r  wjs  al-n-lp-d  nud  inwdili.;d  by 
various  statutes,  and  finally  abolislicd  in  tin*  rrij^n  of 
George  IV.  (18271.  —  Regular  clergy.  Secular  clergy.  See 
Regular,  7i.,  and  Secular,  a. 

Gler'^y-a-ble  (-i-bM),  n.  Entitled  to,  or  admitting, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  as,  a  dtrgyuhleiaXowy.  Blar/csfouf!. 

Cler'gy-man  (-man),  n.  ;  j)/.  Clergymen  (-men).  An 
ordained  minister  ;  a  man  regularly  authorized  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  administer  its  ordinances;  in  England, 
usually  restricted  to  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 

Clet'lc  (klPr'Ik),?!.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  dericus.  See  Clerk.] 
A  clerk,  or  ch-rgvman.     [fi.]  Bp.  llorsU'ij. 

Cler'lc  (klcr'Tk),  <i.    Same  as  Clerical. 

Gler'lc-al  (,-i-knl),  a.     [LL.  dfrimlis.     See  Clerk.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy ;  suitable  for  tlie 
clergy.     "A  derical  education."  Burkr. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  clerk  or  copyist,  or  to  writing. 
"  Clerical  work."  B.  Everett. 

A  clerical  error,  an  error  made  in  copying  or  writing. 

Cler'ic-al-lsm  (-T-koI-Tz'm),  n.  An  excessive  devotion 
to  the  interests  uf  the  sacerdotal  order  ;  undue  influence 
of  the  clergy ;  sacerdotalism. 

Cler-lc'I-ty  (klSr-ls'i-tJ),   n.    The  state  of  being  a 

clergyman.      [/?.] 
Cler'i-sy  (kler'l-sj),  71.     [LL.  dericia.     See  Clergy.] 

1.  The  literati,  or  well  educated  class.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  clergy,  or  their  opinions,  as  opposed  to  the 
laity.  , 

Clerk  (klerk;  in  Eng.  klark ;  277),  n.  [Either  OP. 
dercy  fr.  L.  derici's  a  priest,  or  AS.  clerc,  dcric,  clerk, 
priest,  fr.  L.  derims,  fr.  Gr.  kAtjpiko?  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  fr.  xAiipo?  lot,  allotment,  clergy ;  cf.  Deut.  xviii. 
2.     Cf.  Clergy.]    1.  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic.  [Oft^.] 

All  persons  were  styled  clerks  that  served  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Ai/li[le. 

2.  A  man  who  could  read  ;  a  scholar  ;  a  learned  per- 
son; a  man  of  letters.  [065.]  "  Every  one  that  could 
read  .  .  .  being  accounted  a  c/erft."  Blackstone. 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in 
the  interesta  at  Europe.  Jiurke. 

3.  A  parish  officer,  being  a  layman  who  leads  in  read- 
ing the  responses  of  the  Episcopal  church  service,  and 
otherwise  assists  in  it.     [Z.>^.]  Hook. 

And  like  unlettered  clti  k  stdl  cry  *'  Amen."         Shak. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  records  or  accounts ;  a  scribe ; 
an  accountant ;  as,  the  clerk  of  a  court ;  a  town  clerk. 

Tlie  clerk  of  the  crown  .  .  .  withdrew  the  bill.  Strype. 
(3^^  In  some  cases,  clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretnni. 
A  clerk  is  always  an  officer  subordinate  to  a  higher  offi- 
cer, board,  corporation^  or  person  ;  whereas  a  secretary 
may  be  either  a  subordinate  or  the  head  of  an  office  or 
department. 

5.  An  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store.     [U.  S.'\ 
Clerk'-ale'  (klerk'al';   in  Eng.  klark'al'),  "■     A  feast 

for  tlie  benefit  of  the  parish  clerk.     [Erig.'\     T.  Wurion. 

Clerk'less,  ".     Unlearned.     \^Ohs.'\      h.  WntcrhouRp. 

Clerk'llke'  (-lik'),  «'•     Scholarlike.     [0?;^]  Hhak. 

Glerkll-ness  (-li-n6s),  n.    Scholarship.     [Oft.^.] 

Clerk'ly,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clerk.       Cranmer. 

Clerk'ly,  ii«lv.    In  a  scholarly  manner.    lObs.}    Sliak. 

Clerk'ship,  7i.     State,  quality,  or  business  of  a  clerk. 

Cler'o-man'cy  (kler'S-mSn'sj')*  "■  [Gr.  icA^^po?  lot  -f- 
-laancy :  cf.  F.  deroniancie.']  A  divination  by  throw- 
ing dice  or  casting  lots. 

Cle-ron'O-my  (kle-r5n'6-my),  n.  [Gr.  kA:^po?  inher- 
itance +  I'eixecrOai.  to  possess.]     Inheritance  ;  hfritage. 

Cler'sto-ry  (kler'sto'ry),  71.    See  Clearstory. 

CleV'er  (klSv'er),  a.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  OE. 
diver  eager,  AS.  c/,(//e7*(incomp.)  cloven  ;  orcZ(/e/-aclaw, 
peril,  connected  with  E.  cleave  to  divide,  split,  the  mean- 
ing of  E.  clever  perh.  coming  from  the  idea  of  gra.sping, 
Beizing  (with  the  mind).]  1.  Possessing  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, skill,  dexterity,  talent,  or  adroitness;  expert. 

Thouirh  there  were  many  cfcrer  men  in  Enelartl  durins  tlie 
latter  half  ol  the  seveuletnith  century,  there  were  unlytwn  great 
creative  minds.  .Mucauhti/. 

Be  gaoil.  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  dtver.    C.  Kingalei/. 

2.  Showing  skill  or  adroitness  in  the  doer  or  former ; 
as,  a  clever  speech  ;  a  clever  trick.  Byron. 

3.  Having  fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness. 

'T  would  sound  more  clever 
To  nie  and  to  my  heirs  forever.  Swift. 


4.  Well-shaped ;  handsome. 
clever  wendi  iw  any  was." 

5.  Good-natured  ;  obliging. 
Syn.  —  See  Smart. 
Glev'er-ish  (klfiv'Hr-TBh),  a. 
Clev'er-ly,  '"/'■.    In  a  vi 

Never  wuM  riuiii  ki 


"The  girl  was  a  tight, 
Arbul/tnot. 
[U.S.-] 


[li.-] 


Somewhat  clever, 
cr  manner. 
Iri-erl//  uliAUrd. 


C  Smart. 


Clev'er-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  clever;  skill; 
dexterity  ;  adroitness. 

Syn.  —  See  Ingenuity. 

Glev'ls  (-Ts),  n.  [Cf .  Cleave  to  a<lhere,  Clavel.]  A 
piece  of  mital  bent  in  tlie  torm  of  an  oxbow,  with  the 
two  ends  pciforati'd  to  receive  a  j)in,  used  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue  nf  a  plow,  wagon,  etc.,  to  atta<di  it  to  a  draft 
chain,  whillli-tree,  etc. ;  —  called  also  davel,  clevy. 

Clew  (klii).  Glue,  n.  [OE.  dewe^  clowe^  cine,  AS. 
deaiceii,  vliwen,dijivc  ball  of  thread  ;  akin  to  D.  kluwen, 
OHG.  eltliu-ii,  ihliinra,  G.  dim.  kleud,  kn'tiiid,  ami  perh. 
to  L.  qhiinii  hull,  husk,  Skr.  qlaus  sort  of  ball  or  tuuior. 
Perh.'.akin  to  E.  r/./«'.  V26".  Cf.  Knawel.]  1.  A  ball 
of  thread,  yarn,  or  cord ;  also,  the  thread  itself. 

Untwisting  Ilia  deceitful  rlrw.  SpcvKcr. 

2.  That  which  guides  or  directs  one  in  anything  of  a 
doubtful  or  intricate  nature  ;  that  wliich  gives  a  hint  in 
the  solution  of  a  mystery. 

The  clan,  without  wliieh  it  was  porilouB  to  enter  the  vast  and 
intricate  maze  of  cuntiueutut  pulitiC!>,  was  in  liiu  hands. 

Macnulay. 

3.  {Nant.)  (a)  A  lower  corner  Of  a  square  sail,  or  the 
after  corner  of  a  forc-antl- 
aft  sail,  {h)  A  loop  and 
thimbles  at  the  corner  of 
a  sail.  ((■)  A  combination 
of  lines  or  nettles  by  which 
a  hammock  is  suspended. 

Clew  garnet  (Naiit.),  one 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
clews  of  the  courses  of 
square-rigged  vessels  are  Iron  Clews,  to  be  fastened  to 
drawn  up  to  the  lower  the  comers  of  Bails,  A  Heart 
yards.  —  Clew  line  lNaiit.\  Clew  ;  Ji  Ring  Clew, 
a  rope  by  which  a  clew  of  one  of  the  smaller  square  sails, 
as  the  toi),s;ul,  topg:iIlant  >s:ul,  or  roval.  is  run  up  to  its 
yard.  —  Clew-line  block  iX'ii'f.),  tlx-  blork  through  which 
a  clew  liiiu  reeves.     See  illiist.  of  Block. 

Glew,  V.  t.  [(H)jw.  &  p.  Ji-  Clewed  (kind);  p.  pr.  Sz 
vb.  n.  Clewing.]     [Cf.  D.  khuvenen.     See  Clew,  h] 

1.  To  direct;  to  guide,  as  by  a  thread.     \_Obs.'] 
Direct  and  clcxu  me  out  the  way  to  happiness.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  {yaiiL)  To  move  or  draw  (a  sail  or  yard)  by  means 
of  the  clew  garnets,  clew  lines,  etc. ;  esp.  to  draw  up  the 
clews  of  asquare  sail  to  the  yard. 

To  clew  down  (Nan!.),  to  force  (a  y.ard)  down  by  haul- 
ing on  the  clew  lines.  —  To  clew  up  (A'uh/.),  to  draw  (a 
sail)  up  to  the  yard,  as  for  furling. 

II  CU''ch6'  (kle'shu')T  "•  [F-  dich^,  from  clicher  to 
stereotype.]  A  stereotype  plate  or  any  similar  repro- 
duction of  ornament,  or  lettering,  in  relief. 

Cliche  casting,  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  impression  from  a 
die  or  woodcut,  or  the  like,  by  striking  it  suddenly  upon 
metal  whicli  has  been  fused  and  is  just  becoming  solid  ; 
also,  the  casting  so  obtained. 

Click  (klTk),  V.  i.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Clicked  (klTkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  >t.  Clicking.]  [Prob.  an  onomatopoetic  word  : 
cf.  OF.  cliqnier.  See  Clack,  and  cf.  Clink,  Clique.] 
To  make  a  slignt,  sharp  noise  (or  a  succession  of  such 
noises),  as  by  a  gentle  striking  ;  to  tick. 

The  varnished  clock  that  clickul  behind  the  door.   Goltfsnnih. 

Click,  V.  t.     1.  To  move  with  tlie  sound  of  a  click. 
She  clicked  back  tlic  bolt  which  held  the  window  sash. 

Tliijckcioif. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  clicking  noise,  as  by  striking 
together,  or  agaiust  something. 

[.Jove]  clicked  all  his  marble  thumbs.        Ben  Janfum. 
When  merry  nnlkinuids  click  the  latch.        Tcnmjson. 

Click,  n.  1.  A  slight  sharp  uoise,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  cocking  of  a  pistol. 

2-  A  kind  of  articulation  used  by  the  natives  of  South- 
ern Africa,  consisting  in  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  end 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  tongue  from  a  part  of  the 
mouth  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  whereby  a  sharp, 
clicking  sound  is  produced.  The  sounds  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  called  cerebral,  palatal,  dental,  and 
lateral  cUckfi  or  clucks,  the  latter  being  the  noise  ordr 
narily  used  in  urging  a  horse  forward. 

Click,  ".  t.  [OE.  kleken,  clichcn.  Cf.  Clutch.]  To 
snatch.     [ProtK  Enn.'\  HalliweU. 

Click,  n.      [Cf.   4tli  Click,  and  OF.   clique  latch.] 

1.  A  detent,  pawl,  or  ratchet,  as  that  which  catches 
the  cogs  of  a  ratchet  wheel  to  prevent  backward  mo- 
tion.   See  Illiist,  of  Ratchet  wheel. 

2    The  latch  of  a  door,     il'rov.  Eng.'\ 
Click'   bee'tle  (be't'l).    (Zoo/.)  See  Elater. 
Glick'er  (kllk'er),  71.      1.   One  who  stands  before  a 
shop  door  to  invite  people  to  buy.     [/jO(c,  Eng.'\ 

2.  (Print.)  One  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
panionship. 

Click'et  (klTk'gt),  7i.  [OF.  cli(piet  the  latch  of  a  door. 
See  5th  Click.]    1.  The  knocker  of  a  door.   \_Pror.  Enq.'\ 

2.  A  latch  key.     iEng.']  Chaucer. 

CUck'y  (-y),  ".  Resembling  a  click  ;  abounding  in 
clicks.     "Tlieir  strange  dicky  laiigu.nce."    The  Century. 

II  Cli-das'tes  (klt-das'tez),  ?}.  [NL.,  prob.  from  Gr. 
kAceV  key.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  rep- 
tiles, allied  to  the  Mosasaurus.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

CU'en-sy  (kli'eu-sy),  n.     State  of  being  a  client. 

GU'ent  (kli'ent),  n.  [L.  dieti.-i,  -eiitis,  for  chtejis,  one 
who  hears  (in  relation  to  his  protector),  a  client,  fr.  L. 
clnere  to  be  named  or  called ;  akin  to  Gr.  kKv^i-v  to  hear, 
Skr.  cn/,and  E. /o«rf;  ci.T^.  client.  See  Loud.]  1.  (Rom. 
Auti'/.)  A  citizen  who  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence,  who  was  called  bis 
patron. 


hteep  rock ; 


2.  A  dependent ;  one  under  the  protection  of  another. 

I  ilii  think  they  urr  Jour  Ineudti  and  clttnls. 

And  feurlul  to  dicturl)  you.  B.  Jotiton. 

3.  (Lair )  One  who  coiiKiilts  a  legal  adviser,  or  submita 
his  cause  to  his  maiiageuient. 

OU'ent-age  (kli'ent-uj),  n.    1.  State  of  being  a  client. 

2.  A  body  of  clients.  E.  Everett. 

CU-en'tal  (klt-Sn't^/l),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  client. 

A  dependent  arA  cUental  relation.  Burke. 

I  Hit  down  in  the  diirut/il  chair.  Dickmr. 

Cll'ent-«d  (kli'cnt-5d),  a.     Supplied  with  clients.  {U.'j 

Tlie  least  dicntnl  pcttifoKgerB.  It.  O'Trw. 

Cll-en'te  lage  (klt-Sn'te-liij).  7i.  See  Clientele,  n.,  2. 

Cll'en-tole'  (kli'i-n-tel' or  kll'5ii-ter)i«-  [L-  dimtala: 
cf.  F.  dintteie.l  1.  The  condition  or  position  of  a  client  ; 
clientship.     lObs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  clients  or  dependents  of  a  nobleman  or  patron, 

3.  The  persons  who  make  habitual  use  of  the  Bervices 
of  another  person  ;  one's  clients,  collectively  ;  as,  the  di- 
t7itf'lc  of  a  lawyer,  doctor,  notary,  etc. 

Cll'ent-Bhlp  (kIi'^nt-shT]>),  n.  Condition  of  a  client ; 
statr  (it  being  under  the  protection  of  a  patron.   Dnjden. 

ClUl  (klTi),  n.     [AS.  dif,chn/;  akin  to  OS.  A/*/,  D. 
A//7,  klij},  Icel.  A-/?/,  Dan.  &  G.  klippe,  Sw.  Idippa  ;  perh. 
orifi.  a  climbing  place.  See  Climb.]    A  high, 
a  i>recipice. 

Cliff  Bwallow  (Znid.),  a  North  Auu-r- 
ican  swalluw  i  J'r/,ochili-/t,„  hmi- 
J'nms),  which  builds  itH  iiebt  against 
clills  ;  the  eAtvc.s  .sivalloiv. 

GUM.  7(.  (J\I>is.)  Bee  Clef.    [Obs.-\ 

Clili'     llme^stone'      (lim'fcton'). 
{(lent,)  A  series  of   liniestoue  htrata 
fuund  in  Ohio  and  fartlier  west,  pre-  Head  of  Cliff  Swal- 
Hciiting   bluffs  along   the   rivers  and  '^^ 

valley.s,  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  of  one  formation,  but 
now  kiio^wi  to  be  partly  Silurian  and  partly  Devonian. 

Cllfl'y  (klif'J),  a.     Having  clitls;  broken  ;  craggy. 

Glut  (klTft),  7(.     [See  1st  Cliff,  n.]    A  cliff.     XOhs.-^ 
That  gainst  the  cro^'sy  cliffs  did  loudly  roar.     Spcmi  r. 

Gllft,  n.  [See  Cleft,  n.J  L  A  cleft  or  crack  ;  a  nar- 
row opening.     [fV/j.s.] 

2.  The  fork  of  the  legs ;  the  crotch.    [0^.«.]    Chaucer. 

GUit'ed,  «.    [From  Clift  a  cleft.]    Broken  ;  fissured. 
Climb  the  Andes'  cHj'teil  Bide.  Graiii'jf.r. 

CU-mac'ter  (klt-m5k'ter),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  leXi/xoitTiip, 
prop.,  round  of  a  ladder,  fr.  >cAt^ta^  ladder  :  cf.  F.  divntc- 
tere.     See  Climax.]     See  Climacteric,  v. 

GU-mac'ter-lc(klt-mJlk'ter-Tkf/;klim'5k-t5r1k;277), 
a.  [L.  diriiadericus,  Gr.  KAt/xajcTTjpiKo?.  See  CLiiiAC- 
TF.n.]     Relating  to  a  climacteric  ;  critical. 

Cli-mac'ter-ic,  n.  1.  A  period  in  human  life  in  which 
some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  critical  periods  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  into  the  odd  num- 
bers 3,  5,  7,  and  9  ;  to  which  others  add  the  81st  year. 

2.  Any  critical  period. 

It  is  your  lot,  as  it  was  mine,  to  Uve  during  one  of  the  grand 
cliiuachiics  of  the  world.  Southey. 

Grand  or  Great  climacteric,  the  sixty-third  year  of  hu- 
man life. 

I  should  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibers  to  be  regenerated  by 
them  ;  nor  begin,  in  my  gran<l  clijiiacteric,  to  fquqH  in  their 
new  accents,  or  to  etanimer.  in  my  second  cradle,  the  elemen- 
tal f-ouiids  of  their  barbarous  nietaphysics.  Burke. 

Cllin'ac-ter''ic-al  (kllm/ak-ier'i-k*7l),  a.  &  n.  Sea 
Climacteric.  Erdyn. 

Gli'roa-tal  fkli'md-tol).  n.    Climatic.  Dunglison. 

Gll'ma-tar'cMc  (-tar'ktk),  a.  lClimnte-\-  Gr.  apx^iv 
to  rule.]     I'resiiling  over,  or  regulating,  climates. 

Gll^'niate  (kli'iuut),  7i.  [F.  dimat,  L.  divia.  -atis.  fr. 
Gr.  K\ifia,  -oTOs,  .^lope,  the  supposed  slope  of  the  earth 
(from  the  equator  toward  the  pole),  hence  a  region  or 
zone  of  the  earth,  fr.  (cAiVeii'  to  slope,  incline,  akin  to  E. 
Iea7i,  V.  i.  See  Lean,  r.  f.,  and  cf.  Clime.]  1  {Jnc. 
Geog.)  One  of  thirty  regions  or  zones,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  into  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole  was  divided,  according  to  the  succes- 
sive increase  of  the  length  of  the  midsummer  day. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  place  in  relation  to  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature,  moisture,  etc. ^ 
especially  as  they  atfect  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Cll'mate,  v.  i.     To  dwell.     lPoe(ic'\  Shak. 

Gll-xcatlc  (klt-iiiSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cli- 
mate ;   depending  on,  or  limited  by,  a  climate. 

Cli-mat'lc-al  (klt-mStT-kf/l),  a.     Climatic. 

Cirma-tlze  (kli'ma-tiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [i7r.p.  &  p.  p.  Cli- 
matized  (-tizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Climatizing.]  To  ac- 
climate or  become  acclimated. 

Cll'ma-tog'ra-phy  (kli'ma-tSg'ra-fy-),  «•  lClimate-\~ 
-grnphi/.'}     A  dt  Mrijitiou  of  climates. 

Gli'nia-tO-log'ic-al  (kli'ma-to-15j'T-kol),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  climatologj'. 

Cll'ma-toro-glst  (-tQl'o-jTst),  t?.  One  versed  in,  or 
who  studies,  climatology. 

Gli'ma-toro-gy  (-t51'o-jy)i  "■  [Cli7/wte  +  ~Io^ .-  cf.  F. 
climatoloqie.']  The  science  which  treats  of  climates  and 
investigates  their  phenomena  and  causes.     Brande  &  C. 

Cirma-ture  (kli'ma-tiSr;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dimalure.l 
A  climate.     [Ohs.'\  Shak. 

Cli'max  (kli'mJtks),  n.  [L.,  from  6r.  icAr^jiof  ladder,. 
staircase,  fr.  KXivetv  to  make  to  bend,  to  lean.  See  Lad- 
der, Lean,  v.  /.]  1.  Upward  movement;  steady  in- 
crease ;  gradation  ;  ascent.  Glanvill. 

2.  (Bhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  are  so  arranged  that  each  succeeding  one  rises 
above  its  predecessor  in  impressiveness. 

"Tribulation  worketh  patience,  patience  experience,  ond  ex- 
perience hope  "  —  a  happy  climax.  J.  D.  fortes. 

3.  The  highest  point ;  the  greatest  degree. 

We  must  look  higher  for  the  climax  of  earthly  good.    7.  Tatjlor, 
To  ca.p  the  climax,  to  surpass  everything,  as  in  exce)- 
lenct;  or  in  absurdity.    [Co/toy.] 


use,    unite,   z^fde,   full,   iip,    fim ;     pity;     food,    fdbt;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sin?,   ink;     then,   thin;     boN;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ollmb  (kllm),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Climbed  (klirad), 
Obs.  or  Vnlgnr  Clomb  (kl5m) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Climbinq.  ] 
[AS.  cUmb'tn  ;  akiu  to  OHG.  chlimbaji,  G.  &  D.  /dim- 
men^  Icel.  kli/a,  and  E.  cleave  to  adhere.]  1.  To  asceud 
or  mount  laboriously,  esp.  by  use  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

2.  To  ascend  as  if  with  effort ;  to  rise  to  a  higher  point. 

Black  vapors  cliiab  aloft,  auil  cloud  the  day.      DnjUen. 

3.  {Bot.)  To  ascend  or  creep  upward  by  twining  about 
a  support,  or  by  attaching  itself  by  tendrils,  rootlets, 
etc.,  to  a  support  or  upright  surface. 

Climb,  V.  t.  To  ascend,  as  by  means  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  laboriously  or  slowly  ;  to  mount. 

Climb,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  climbs;  ascent  by 
clinibiug.  Warburton. 

CUmb'a-ble  fkllm'd-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  chmbed. 

Climb'er  (klim'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
climbs:  (a)  <^Bot.)  A  plant  that  climbs,  {h)  {Zool.)  A 
bird  that  climbs,  as  a  woodpecker  or  a  parrot. 

Climb'er,  r.  I.  [From  Climb;  cf.CLASiEEE.]  To  climb; 
to  mount  with  effort ;  to  clamber.     [Obs-I  Tnsser. 

Climb'lng,  p-  pr.  &  tb.  n.  of  Climb. 

Climbing  fern.  See  under  Fern. —  Climbing  perch.  (Zo'ul.) 
See  Anabas,  and  Labyrintkjci. 

CUme  (klim),  71.     [L.  clima.     See  Clim.a.te.]    A  cli- 
mate ;  a  tract  or  region  of  the  earth.     See  Climate. 
Turn  we  to  survey, 
"Where  rougher  cUmes  a  nobler  race  display.  Gohfsmith. 

[I  OU-nan'thl-um  (klt-nan'thT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
kAii/j?  bed  +  ai'^os  liower.]  {Bot.)  The  receptacle  of  the 
flowers  in  a  couiposite  plant ;  — also  called  clhuuiii. 

Cllncll  (kllnch ;  2-24),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clinched 
(klincht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clinching.]  [OE.  denchen, 
prop,  causative  of  clink  to  cause  to  clink,  to  strike  ;  of. 
D.  klinken  to  tinkle,  rivet.  See  Clink.]  1.  To  hold 
firmly ;  to  hold  fast  by  grasping  or  embracing  tightly. 
*'  Clinch  the  pointed  spear."  Dryden. 

2.  To  set  closely  together ;  to  close  tightly  ;  as,  to 
clinch  the  teeth  or  the  fist.  Swift. 

3.  To  bend  or  turn  over  the  point  of  (something  that 
has  been  driven  tlirough  an  object),  so  that  it  will  hold 
fast ;  as,  to  clinch  a  nail. 

4-  To  make  conclusive ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  as, 
to  clinch  an  argument.  South. 

Clinch,  V.  i.  To  hold  fast ;  to  grasp  sometliiug  firmly ; 
to  seize  or  grasp  one  another. 

Clinch  (kltncli))  ^-  1-  Tlie  act  or  process  of  holding 
fast ;  that  which  serves  to  hold  fast ;  a  grip  ;  a  grasp  ;  a 
clamp  ;  a  lioldfast ;  as,  to  get  a  good  clinch  of  an  antag- 
onist, or  of  a  weapon ;  to  secure  anything  by  a  clinch. 

2.  A  pun.     [7?.]  Pope. 

3.  {Xaut.)  A  liitch  or  bend  by  which  a  rope  is  made 
fast  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor,  or  the  breeching  of  a  ship's 
gun  to  the  ringbolts. 

Cllnch'er  C-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
clinches  ;  that  which  holds  fast.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  ends  a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a  de- 
cisive argument. 

Cllnch'er-built'  (-bTltO,  «•    See  Clinker-euilt. 

Cling  (klTug),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clung  (klung), 
Closg  (klSng,  Obs.)\  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clinging.]  [AS. 
clingan  to  adhere,  to  wither  ;  akin  to  Dan.  kl>/nge  to 
cluster,  crowd.  Cf.  Clump.]  To  adhere  closely ;  to 
stick  ;  to  hold  fast,  especially  by  twining  round  or  em- 
bracing ;  as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine  r/(Hi75  to  its  support ; 
—  usually  followed  by  to  or  together. 

AtiiI  what  liath  Hfe  for  thee 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus  ?    Mrs.  Henians. 

Cling,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  adhere  to,  especially  by 
twining  round  or  embracing.     \_Obs.'\ 

I  rhtng  my  legs  as  close  to  hia  side  as  I  could.        Swift. 
2.  To  make  to  dry  up  or  wither.     lObs.} 
If  thou  speak'st  false, 
T'pon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  olive, 
Till  fuinine  clitiy  thee.  Shak. 

Cling,  n.    Adherence;  attachment;  devotion.     [7?.] 
A  more  tenacious  dins  to  worldly  respects.      Milton. 

Cling'Stone'  (-ston'),  a.  Having  the  flesh  attached 
closely  to  the  stone,  as  in  some  kinds  of  peaches.  ^  n. 
A  fruit,  as  a  peach,  whose  flesh  adheres  to  the  stone. 

Oling'y  {klTng'5')i  ^'-     Apt  to  cling  ;  adhesive.     [^.] 

Clin'lc  (kllii'ik),  n.  [See  Clinical.]  1.  One  con- 
fined to  the  bed  by  sit-kness. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  who  receives  baptism  on  a  sick  bed. 
I0bs.\  Hook. 

3.  (Med.)  A  school,  or  a  session  of  a  school  or  class,  in 
which  medicine  or  surgery  Is  tauglit  by  the  examination 
and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  i)rcHfnre  of  the  pupils. 

CUn'lc-al  (klTn'T-k</l),  Clln'lc  (klTn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  icAi- 
i/tic6«,  fr.  kKii-tj  bed,  fr.  KAu'eii-  to  lean,  recline:  cf.  F. 
clinique.  See  Lean,  v.  i.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed, 
especially,  a  sick  bed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clinic,  or  to  the  study  of  dis- 
ease in  the  living  subject. 

CUnlcal  baptism,  baptism  administered  to  a  person  on  a 
eick  l>ed.  -  Clinical  InBtructlon,  instruction  by  moans  of 
cliTii<  H.  Clinical  lecture  i Med,),  a  diBcoiirsc  iipoti  iii''di<Ml 
tOjiicH  ilIiiHtr;itfd  by  thi-  t-xhibition  and  rxaminnt  ion  nf 
liviiit;  p.itiint^.  -Clinical  medicine,  Clinical  flur«ery,  that 
part  <<i  nitdiiiiH-  or  surgery  which  is  occupied  with  the 
mvt-Mtigatiun  of  disease  in  tlie  liviiiy  subject. 

Clin'ic-al-ly,  ndv.     In  a  clinic'al  manner. 

!  Cli-nlque'(klf-nfk'),  n.     [F.]    {Med.)  \c\\mc. 

y  Clln'i-um  (kltnT-nm),  n.     [NL.,  fr,  Gr.  jcXiVt)  bed.] 

{lint.)    Sec  Cl.INANTHIUM. 

Clink  (klTiik),  V.  t.  [imp.  &n.  p.  Clinked  (klTnkt) ; 
p.  ]ir.  &  vh.  n.  CuNKiNo.l  [OK.  riinknt ;  akin  to  (i. 
Mitigen,  D.  klink€7i,  Sw.  klingu,  Dan.  klingc ;  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  Clank,"  Clench,  Click,  i-.  V.]  To 
canm;  to  givM  nut  a  flight,  sharp,  tinkling  sound,  as  by 
fltriking  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies  togethur. 

And  lit  ini-  tlie  canakln  clink.  Slink. 


Clink  (klTnk),  V.  i.  1.  To  give  out  a  slight,  sharp, 
tinkling  sound.     *'  The  clinking  latch."  Tennyson. 

2.  To  rhyme.     [Humorous}  Cowper. 

Clink,  n.  A  shght,  sharp,  tinkling  sound,  made  by 
the  coliisiou  of  sonorous  bodies.  "  Clink  and  fall  of 
swords."  Shak. 

Clin'kant  (klTn'kant),  a.     See  Cunquan*.. 

Clink'er  (klTnk'er),  n.  [From  clink;  cf.  D.  hlinher  a 
brick  which  is  so  hard  that  it  makes  a  sonorous  sound, 
from  klinken  to  clink.  Cf.  Clinkstone.]  1.  A  mass 
composed  of  several  bricks  run  together  by  the  action  of 
the  fire  in  the  kiln. 

2.  Scoria  or  vitrified  incombustible  matter,  formed  in 
a  grate  or  furnace  where  anthracite  coal  is  used ;  vitri- 
fied or  burnt  matter  ejected  from  a  volcano  ;  slag. 

3.  A  scale  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  m  forging. 

4.  A  kind  of  brick.     See  Dutch  clinker,  under  Dutch. 
Clink'er-built'  (-btlf),  "■     {^'aut.)  Having  the  side 

planks  (of  a  boat)  so  arranged  tliat  tlie  lower  edge  of 
each  overlaps  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  next  below  it 
like  clapboards  on  a  house.     See  Lapstreak. 

Glink'Stone^  (-stou' ;  110),  «.  [Clink -\' stone  ;  — 
from  its  sonorousness.]  {Min.)  An  igneous  rock  of  feld- 
spatliic  composition,  lamellar  in  structure,  aud  clinking 
under  the  hammer.     See  Phonolite. 

Cli''no-di-ag'o-nai  (kli'uo-di-ag'6-nol),  n.  [Gr.  kKl- 
vsLV  to  incline  -\-  E.  diagonal.']  (Crystallog.)  That  diag- 
onal or  lateral  axis  in  a  monoclinic  crystal  whicli  makes 
an  oblique  angle  witli  the  vertical  axis.  See  Crystalli- 
zation.—a.  Pertaining  to,  or  iu  the  direction  of,  the 
clinodi  agonal. 

Cli'no-dome''  (-domOi  «•  [Gr.  KkCvfiv  to  incline  -{■  E. 
dome.}     (Crysiallog.)  See  under  Dome. 

Cli'no-graph'ic  (-grSfTk),  a.  [Gr.  k\Cv€iv  to  incline 
+  -grajjh.}  Pertaining  to  that  mode  of  projection  iu 
drawing  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  supposed  to  fall 
obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

Cli'noid  (kli'noid),  a.  [Gr.  K\ivt)  bed  +  -oid.}  {Anat.) 
Like  a  bed  ;  — applied  to  several  processes  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Cli-nom'e-ter  (klt-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  KAiVeiy  to  in- 
cline +  -meter.']  {Geol.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  dip  of  beds  or  strata,  or  the  slope  of  an  embankment 
or  cutting  ;  a  kind  of  plumb  level.  Dana. 

Clin'O-met'ric  (klTu'6-m6t'rTk  or  kll'no-),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  ascertained  by,  tlie  clinometer. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  oblique  crystallme  forms,  or  to 
solids  which  have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes  ;  as, 
tlie  dinometric  systems. 

Cli-nom'e-try  (klt-nSm'e-try),  «.  {Geol.)  The  art  or 
operation  of  measuring  the  inclination  of  strata. 

Cli'no-pin'a-COld  (kli'nft-pTn'a-koid),  n.  [Gr.  kKL- 
feifto  mcMixQ  +  ^.  pinacoid.]  {Crystallog.)  The  pLine 
iu  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  system  which  is  par.illel 
to  the  vertical  aud  the  inclined  latenal  (clinodi agonal) 
axes. 

Cll'no-rhom'bic  (-rom^bTk),  a.  [Gr.  kXCv^lv  to  in- 
cline-f- E.  rhombic:  cf.  F.  clinorJiombiqne.]  {Cn/sfnl- 
log.)  Possessing  the  qualities  of  a  prism,  obliquely  in- 
clined to  a  rhombic  base  ;  monoclinic. 

Clin'quant  (klTn'k^mt),  ff.  [F.]  Glittering;  dressed 
in,  or  overlaid  with,  tinsel  finery.      [0?;6'.]  ,     Shak. 

Clin'0[Uant,  71.     Tinsel;  Dutcli  gold. 

Cll'O  (kli'i),?i.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  KAeici 
the  proclaimer,  fr.  KKiEUiv  to  call, 
tell  of,  make  famous.]  ( Class. 
Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over 
history. 

GU-O'ne  (klt-o'ne),  n.  A  genus 
of  naked  pternpods.  One  species 
(Clione  pa}>ilionac€a),  .abundant 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  food  of  the  Greeidand 
whale.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  Clio. 

Clip  (klTpJ,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Clipped  (klipt);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Clipping.]  [OE.  cluppeny  clippen, 
to  embrace,  AS.  ch/ppan  to  em- 
brace, clasp;  cf.  OHG.  kluft  tongs,  Cliono  (C  pajiiliona- 
shears,  Icel. /.-////ja  to  pinch,  squeeze,  ceo),  xj^.  Dorsal 
also  OE.  clippen  to  cut,  shear,  Dan. 
klippe  to  clip,  cut,  Sw.  &  Icel.  klip- 
pa.]    1.  To  embrace  ;  hence,  to  encompass. 

O  .  .  .  thnt  Xoi)tunc's  arms,  who  cHpfnth  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself.        Shnk. 

2.  To  cut  off,  as  with  shears  or  scissors ;  as,  to  clip 
the  hair  ;  to  clip  coin. 

.Sentenced  to  have  his  ears  cVpjicd.      Macaulay. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short. 

All  my  reports  po  with  the  modest  truth  ; 
"So  more  nor  cUiiped,  but  so.  S/ial:. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  .nntiner  nbout  the 
conrt,  another  in  tlie  city,  and  a  third  in  thesuhurbs.         >'»■*>(. 
cup  (kltp),  V.  i.    To  move  swiftly  ;  —  usually  with  in- 
definite it. 

Straight  flies  nt  check,  and  clip'^  it  down  the  wind.    Dniden. 
Clip,  7t.     1.  An  embrace.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  cutting  ;  a  shearing. 

3.  The  product  of  a  single  shearing  of  sheep ;  a  sea- 
son's crop  of  wool. 

4.  A  clasp  or  holder  for  letters,  papers,  etc. 

5.  An  embracing  strap  for  holding  parts  togothor;  the 
iron  strap,  with  loop,  at  the  ends  of  a  whiilietree.  h'ninht. 

6.  (/'■(/;■.)  A  projecting  flange  on  the  upper  edge  of  a 
horseslioc,  turned  up  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of 
the  hoof ;  —  called  also  tor  clip  and  beak.  Ynuatt. 

7.  A  binw  or  stroke  with  the  hand  ;  as,  he  hit  him  a 

clip,    [coiiof/.  r.  S.] 

Glip'per  (kltp'per),  n.    1.  One  who  clips  ;  specifically, 
one  who  clips  olT  the  edges  of  cohi. 
The  value  is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  rlipprr'a  pocket.  Locke. 
2.  A  niachino  for  clipping  liair,  esp.  the  hair  of  horses. 


view  ;  b  Tentacles 
w  Wing. 


3.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  with  a  hharp  bow,  built  and  rigged 
for  fast  sailing.  —  Glip'per-built'  (-btlf),  a. 

E^^  The  name  was  first  borne  by  the  *'  Baltimore  clip- 
pers," famous  as  privateers  iu  the  early  wars  of  the 
United  States. 

Olip'ping  (klTp'pIng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  embracing. 
[Obs.] 

2.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  curtailing,  or  diminishing ; 
tlie  practice  of  clipping  the  edges  of  coins. 

I  'hjijiiiid  by  Englishmen  is  robbing  the  honest  man  who  re- 
ceivea  clipped  money.  Luuke. 

3.  That  which  is  clipped  ofE  or  out  of  something ;  a 
piece  separated  by  clipping  ;  as,  newspaper  cHjipings. 

II  Clique  (klek),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  cli'juier  to  click.  See 
Click,  v.  i.]  A  narrow  circle  of  persons  associated  by 
common  interests  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
mon purpose  ;  —  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Gllque,  V.  i.  To  associate  together  in  a  clanniiih  way ; 
to  act  with  others  secretly  to  gain  a  desired  end  ;  to  plot ; 
—  used  with  together. 

Cli'quish  (kle'ktsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clique  ; 
disjiOM-d  tij  form  cliques;  exclusive  in  spirit. —  Cli'- 
quishness.  ??. 

Cli'quism  (kle'klz'm),  n.  The  tendency  to  associate 
in  cliques  ;  tlie  spirit  of  cliques. 

li  Cll-tellus  (klT-tel'lus),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  Ij.clitel- 
hie  a  packsaddle.]  {ZoYA.)  A  thickened  glandular  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  adult  earthworm,  consisting  of  several 
united  segments  modified  for  reproductive  purposes. 

[|  Cll'tO-ris  (kli'tft-rls  or  kltt'o-rts),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KAeiTopi's,  fr.  KAet'tif  to  shut  up.  It  is  concealed  by 
tlie  labia  pudendi.]  {Anat.)  A  small  organ  at  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  vulva,  homologous  to  the  penis  iu  the  male. 

Cliv'ers  (klTv'erz  or  kli'\erz),  n.     See  Cleavers. 

Clivl-ty  (klTv'I-ty ).  «■  ;  P^-  Clivities  (-tiz).  [L.  clivus 
hill.]     Inclination;  ascent  or  descent ;  a  gradient,    [i?.] 

II  Clo-a'ca  (kl6-a'ka),  71.  ;pZ.  Cloac.e  (-se).  [L.]  1.  A 
sewer;  as,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  oi  Rome. 

2.  A  privy. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  common  chamber  into  which  the  intes- 
tinal, urinary,  and  generative  canals  discharge  iu  birds, 
reptiles,  amidiibians,  .and  many  fishes. 

Clo-a'cal  {-k(il),  a.  Of  or  pei-tnining  to  a  cloaca. 
Cloak  (klok;  110),  n.  [OF.  cloqne  cloak  (from  the 
bell-like  shape),  bell,  F.  cloche  bell ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin 
and  the  same  word  as  E.  clock.  See  1st  Clock.]  1.  A 
loose  outer  garment,  extending  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, and  commonly  without  sleeves.  It  is  longer  than 
a  cape,  and  is  worn  both  by  men  and  by  women. 

2.  That  which  conceals;  a  disguise  or  pretext ;  an  ex- 
cuse ;  a  fair  pretense  ;  a  mask  ;  a  cover. 

No  man  is  esteemed  any  ways  c<^nsidcrable  for  policy  who 
wears  religion  otherwise  than  a*,  a  cloak.  South. 

Cloak  bag.  a  bag  in  which  a  cloak  or  other  clothes  are 
carried  ;  a  portmanteau.     Shak. 

Cloak,  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p.  Cloaked  (klokt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cloaking.]  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  cloak; 
hence,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

Now  ftloomin-^  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her  matter.    Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Palliate. 
Cloak'ed-ly,  adv.    In  a  concealed  manner. 
Gloak'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  cloak ; 
the  act  of  concealing  anything. 

To  take  lieed  of  their  disstmblings  and  cloakings.    Strype. 
2.  Tlie  material  of  which  cloaks  are  made. 
Cloak'room'  (-room'),  «.    A  room,  attached  to  any 
plate  of  public  resort,  where  cloaks,  overcoats, etc., may 
be  ilepof^iteil  for  a  time. 

Clock  (kl5k),  n.  [AS.  chicr/e  bell ;  akin  to  D.  klok 
ebxk,  bt-U,  G.  glorke,  Dan.  klokke,  Sw.  klocka,  Icel. 
klukka  bell,  LL.  clocca,  clocn  (whence  F.  cloche) ;  all 
perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  clog  bell,  clock, 
W.  cinch  bell.  Cf.  Cloak.]  1.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing time,  indicating  the  hour  and  other  divisions  by 
means  of  hands  moving  on  a  dial  plate.  Its  works  are 
moved  by  a  weiglit  or  a  spring,  and  it  is  often  so  con- 
structed as  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer 
on  a  bell.  It  is  not  adapted,  like  the  watch,  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  person. 

2.  A  w.atch,  esp.  one  that  strikes.     [Obs.]        Walton, 

3.  The  striking  of  a  clock.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  figure  or  figured  work  on  the  ankle  or  side  of  a 
stocking.  Stvifi. 

C^^  The  pbrnses  ivhnt_  o^clockf  if  i.<;7iineo^clnck,etc.^ 
are  contracted  from  uhal  of  the  clock  t  it  is  nine  of  the 
clock,  etc. 

Alarm  clock.  See  under  Alarm.  —  Astronomical  clock. 
(a\  A  clock  of  superior  constnicti'm.  witli  a  ccmpensating 
pendulum,  etc.,  to  nuMsuio  tiiueuitli  grent  arcuracy,  for 
use  iu  astrou.'iiiiral  (.1-M'vvat..ri..'s ;  -  rMh-A  a  rxjiilafav 
whonused  by  w;it«liinakiisa:.  a  ^tllll'l;U'l  for  ngulatnig 
timepieces,  it)  A  eb-ek  \\ith  meehaniMii  for  ludieating 
certain  astronomical  phenomena,  as  the  pJiascs  of  the 
moon,  position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  equation  of 
time.  etc.  —  Electric  clock.  ("^  A  dock  moved  or  regulated 
bv  electricity  or  elerlrn-magiietisni.  dA  A  clock  COU- 
tii-cted  with  ;iu  clerl  ni-m.-iKiietie  rernr-ling  appiiratus.  — 
Ship's  clock«.V'r;//.l.  acl.Hk  anituged  to  strike  from  one 
to  ei^;ht  Hti-i'UcK  at  bait  liouiiy  illterv:^l^^.  marking  the 
divisions  of  the  Nliip's  watches.  -  Sidereal  clock,  au  astro- 
iioiiii.  al  .  !..<  k  iev;iilated  to  keep  sidereal  time. 

Clock  (klok),  r.  t.  To  ornament  with  figured  work, 
as  the  side  of  a  stocking. 

Clock,  V.  t.  \-  i.    To  (-nil,  as  a  hen.    See  Cluck.    [K.] 

Clock.?'.  {ZnVd.)  A  large  beetle,  esp.  the  European 
duiii'  Itietle  (Sr'intlnr-us  stercorariiis). 

Clock'llke'  {kir.k'lik'),  «.  Like  a  clock  or  like  clock- 
work ;  mechanical. 

Their  services  are  rlorkhh-,  to  he  pot 

linckward  and  forward  at  their  hinl's  command.  B.Jom'm. 

Clock'work'  (-wClrk'),  n.  The  machinery  of  a  clock, 
or  machinery  resembling  that  of  a  clock;  machinery 
whieh  itroduees  regularity  Of  movement. 

Clod  (klod),  n.     [OK.  clodde,  later  form  of  clot.    Beo 
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Clot.]  1.  A  lump  or  mass,  especially  of  earth,  turf,  or 
clay.  *'  Clods  of  a  slimy  substance."  Carew.  "  Clods  of 
iron  and  braas."  Milion.  "  Clodsot  blood."  /i'.  Fair/ax. 
The  earth  that  caHteth  up  from  the  plow  a  L'roiit  clod,  in  not 
BO  good  aa  that  whicli  cutitutli  up  a  eniallcr  cloil.  Jktrun. 

2.  The  ground  ;  the  earth  ;  a  spot  of  earth  or  turf. 

The  clod 
Where  once  their  sultan's  hortu  IiaH  trod.         Sicifl. 

3.  That  wliich  is  earthy  aud  of  littltj  relative  value,  as 
the  body  of  man  iu  comparison  with  the  soul. 

This  cold  clod  of  clay  which  wc  curry  alKiiit  with  us. 

T.  liiinict. 

4.  A  dull,  ^jro.sH,  Htupid  fellow  ;  adult.  Dryden. 

5.  A  part  of  the  .slioulder  of  a  beef  cicature,  or  of  the 
neck  piece  near  tlie  Hhoulder.       See  Illast.  of  Beef. 

Clod  (klOd),  V.  i.     To  collect  into  cloda,  or  iuto  a  thick 

mass ;  to  coagulate  ;  to  clot ;  as,  clodded  gore.    See  Clot. 

Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay.  G,  Flctc/icr, 

Clod,  V.  t.     1.  To  pelt  with  clods.  Johnson. 

2.  To  throw  vioh'utly  ;  to  hml.     [Srof.1  Sir  W.  Scott. 

ClOd'dish(klo.iMTHh),  (t.  K.'ricml.liiiK  cluds  ;  gro«s  ; 
low;  stupid  ;  hnunMli.    HmrthoriK-.  —  Glod'di3h-nesS,». 

Glod'dy  (-ily ),  o.     Consisting  of  clod.s ;  full  of  clods. 

Glod''llop''per  (-h5p'per),  n.    A  rude,  rustic  fellow. 

Glod''hop'plng,  '/.     Boorish  ;  rude.  C.  Bronte. 

Glod'pate'  (klod'paf),  n.    A  blockhead  ;  a  dolt. 

Glod'pated  {-piit'Sd),  a.     Stupid  ;  dull ;  doltish. 

Clod'poU'  (-pGl'),  "■  iClod  +  poll  liead.]  A  stupid 
fellow;  a  dolt.     [Written  also  (■/y<//^f//r.]  Shak. 

Cloff(klof;  115),  «.  [Etymol.  uncoitain.]  Fovmerly, 
an  allowance  of  two  pounds  in  every  three  hundred 
weight  after  the  tare  and  tret  are  sulitracted  ;  now  used 
only  in  a  general  aenae,  of  small  deductions  from  the 
original  weight.     [Written  also  clomjli.']  McCnlloch. 

Clog  (kl5s),  71.  [OE.  clogge  clog,  Scot,  chiff,  n.,  a  clot, 
v.,  to  obstruct,  cover  with  mud  or  anything  adhesive  ; 
prob.  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  clay.']  1.  That  which  hin- 
ders or  impedes  motion ;  hence,  an  encumbrance,  re- 
straint, or  impediment,  of  any  kind. 

All  the  ancient,  honest,  juridical  princii)]es  and  institutions 
of  England  are  so  many  rio;ys  to  check  and  retard  the  henillon^ 
course  of  violence  and  oppression.  Burke. 

2.  A  weight,  as  a  log  or  block  of  wood,  attached  to  a 
man  or  an  auimal  to  hinder  motion. 

Aa  a  dos ...  by  chance  breaks  loose, 

And  quits  his  clog.  Hudifirns. 

A  clo'j  of  lead  was  round  my  feet.  7'<^iini/so>i. 

3.  A  shoe,  or  sandal,  intended  to  protect  the  feet  from 
wet,  or  to  increase  the  apparent  stature,  and  having, 
therefore,  a  very  thick  sole.     Cf.  Chopine. 

In  France  the  peasantry  goes  barefoot ;  and  the  middle  sort 
.  .  .  makes  use  o±  wooden  clogs.  Harvey. 

Clog  almanac,  a  jiriTuitive  kind  of  almanac  or  calendar, 
formerly  used  in  England,  made  by  cutting  nntches  and 
figures  on  tlie  four  edges  of  a  cbig,  nr  square  piece  of 
wood,  brass,  or  bone  ;  — called  also  a  llunic  ~staif\  from  the 
Runic  characters  used  in  the  numerical  notation.  —  Clog 
dance,  a  dance  performed  by  a  person  wearing  clogs,  or 
thick-soled  shoes.  —  Clog  dancer. 

GlOg,  V.  t.     \_iinjy.  &  p.  p.  Clogged  (klJSgd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Clogging.]     1,   To  encumber  or  load,  especially 
with  sometliing  that  impedes  motion  ;  to  hamper. 
The  wings  of  birds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  snow.    Dri/den. 

2.  To  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  motion  iu  or  through  ; 
to  choke  up  ;  as,  to  clog  a  tube  or  a  channel. 

3.  To  burden  ;  to  trammel ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  perplex. 
The  commodities  are  clogged  with  impositions.    Addison. 

You  '11  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Impede  ;  hinder  ;  obstruct ;  embarrass ;  bur- 
den ;  restrain ;  restrict. 

Clog,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  clogged  ;  to  become  loaded 
or  encumbered,  as  with  extraneous  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin 
to  clog.  ^(.  Sharp. 

2.  To  coalesce  or  adhere  ;  to  unite  in  a  mass. 
M..ve  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  to- 
gethir.  Eiehm. 

Glog'gl-ness  (-gT-ngs),  n.    The  state  of  being  clogged. 

Clog'glng,  ".     Anything  wliich  clogs.     Dr.' H.  More. 

ClOg'gy  T-gy)i  ''■    Cloeging,  or  having  power  to  clog. 

II  Cloi'son-n6'  (klwa'z6-nS'),  a.  [F.,  partitioned,  fr. 
cloisona.  partition.]  Inlaid  between  partitions; — said 
of  enamel  when  the  lines  wliich  divide  the  different 
patches  or  fields  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  metal  wire 
secured  to  the  ground  ;  as  distinguished  from  chnmpleve 
enamel,  in  which  the  ground  is  engraved  or  scooped  out 
to  receive  tlie  enamel.  ^S",  Wells  Willinins. 

Clols'ter  (klois'ter),  n.  [OF.  cloisire,  F.  cloitre,  L. 
claustrum,  pi.  cldiisfnt^  bar,  bolt,  bounds,  fr.  claitdere, 
clausum^  to  close.    See  Close,  t.  t.^  and  of.  Claustral.] 

1.  An  inclosed  place;  inclosure.     \_Obs.']         Chaucer. 

2.  A  covered  passage  or  ambulatory  on  one  side  of  a 
court ;  {pi.)  the  series  of  such  passages  on  the  different 
sides  of  any  court,  esp.  that  of  a  monastery  or  a  college. 

But  let  mv  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloistu-'s  pale.  Milton. 

3.  A  monastic  establishment ;  a  place  for  retirement 
from  the  world  for  religious  duties. 

Fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown.  Daniel. 

ClolBter  garth  (Ai-ch.\  the  garden  or  open  part  of  a 
court  inclosed  by  the  cloisters. 

Syn.  —  Cloister,  Monastery,  Nunnery,  Convent, 
Abbey,  Priory.  Cloister  and  convent  are  generic  terms, 
and  denote  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  world  forper- 
sons  who  devote  their  lives  to  religious  purposes.  They 
differ  in  that  tlie  distinctive  idea  of  clni-if>  r  is  that  of  se- 
clusion from  the  worbl,  that  of  cnju-r/d,  e<.iiiiiinnity  of 
living.  Both  terms  denote  Jiouses  forreriuses  of  either 
sex.  A  cloister  or  con vrnt  fov  monks  is  called  a  inunus- 
tfry ;  for  nnns^  a  nunnrrij.  An  atjltcti  is  a  convent  or 
monastic  institution  governed  by  .in  abbot  or  an  abbess  ; 
a  priory  is  one  governed  by  a  prior  or  a  prioress,  and  is 
UBually  affiliated  to  an  abbey. 


Clola'ter  (klois'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clolstered 
(-ten!) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Cloistering.]  To  confine  in,  or 
as  in,  a  cloister  ;  to  seclude  from  the  world ;  to  immure. 

None  among  them  uro  thought  worthy  to  bo  Htyled  religious 
pcrHons  but  those  that  cloister  themselves  up  in  u  immaBtery. 

Sharj}. 

Glols'ter-al  (-«!),  a     Cloistral.     \_Ohs.']       /.  Walton. 

Clols'tered  (-terd),  rt.     1.  Dwelling  iu  cloisters;  soli- 
tary.    "-^Cloistered  friars  and  vestal  nuns."       Jludibms. 
In  ctoistrred  htate  let  HelfiHh  Rai,'es  ilwcll, 
I'roud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  as  their  cell.  ShcnMom'.. 

2.  Furnislicd  with  cloisters.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Clois'ter-er  (-ter-6r),  n.  [Ct.  OF.  cloistrier.^  One 
bi'loiigiiig  to,  or  living  in,  a  cloister  ;  a  recluse. 

Clois'tral  (klois'tivd),  11.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  confined 
in,  a  cloister  ;  reehiwe.     [Written  also  cloisteral.'] 

lie^t  Income  u  rl'n^fral  exercise.  /Mini' I. 

Glois'tress  (-tii'^^),  ".     A  mm.     [/.'.]  S/iak. 

Cloke  (kink),  v.  \  v.     See  Cloak.     lOhs.} 

Glomb  (kiuni)  Glomb'en  (-cnj,  imp.  &7).i>.  of  Climb 
(ioT  climbed).      lObs.] 

The  Konne,  he  sayde,  ia  clondicn  up  on  lievcne.     Chancer. 

Clomp  (klSmi)),  n.    See  Clamp. 

Clong  (kl5ng),  imp.  of  Cling.     [06,t.] 

Glon'lc  (klon'TkJ,  <i.  [Gr.  kAo^'o?  a  violent,  confused 
motion  :  cf.  F.  clo7i.iqu€.']  {Med.)  Having  an  irrenuJar, 
convul.slvo  motion.  Dunylison. 

Clonic  Bpaam.    {Med.)  See  under  Spasm. 

Gloom  (kliiom),  V.  t.  [A  variant  of  clam  to  clog.]  To 
close  \\itli  t'lutinous  matter.     lObs."]  Mortimer. 

Cloop(klixip),  n.  [An  onoinatopnia.]  Tho  sound  made 
when  a  curk  is  forcibly  drawn  from  a  bottle.  "  The  cloop 
of  a  cork  wrenched  from  a  bottle."  Tliackenuj. 

Close  (klijz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Closed  (klozd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Closing.]  [From  OF.  &  F.  clos,  p.  p.  of 
clore  to  close,  fr.  L.  claiulere;  akin  to  G.  schliessen  to 
shut,  and  to  E.  .^lol,  cloister,  clavicle,  conclude,  sluice. 
Cf.  Clause,  n.]  1.  To  stop,  or  fill  up,  as  an  opening  ;  to 
shut ;  as,  to  close  the  eyes  ;  to  close  a  door. 

2.  To  bring  together  the  parts  of;  to  consolidate;  as, 
to  close  the  ranks  of  an  army  ;  — often  used  with  -up. 

3.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  period ;  to  conclude  ;  tu  com- 
plete ;  to  finish  ;  to  end  ;  to  consummate ;  as,  to  close  a 
bargain  ;  to  close  a  course  of  instruction. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.       Dryden. 

4.  To  come  or  gather  around ;  to  inclose ;  to  encom- 
pass ;  to  confine. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.         Jonah  ii.  5. 
But  now  thou  dost  thyself  immure  and  close 
In  ^ome  ene  Corner  oi  a  feeble  heart.  Herbert. 

_A  closed  sea,  a  sea  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  par- 
ticular nation,  which  controls  its  navigation. 

Close,  V.  i.  1.  To  come  together ;  to  unite  or  coa- 
lesce, as  the  parts  of  a  wound,  or  parts  separated. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  witliout  a  scar  ?     Jinron. 

2.  To  end,  terminate,  or  come  to  a  period  ;  as,  the  de- 
bate closed  at  six  o'clock. 

3.  To  grapple  ;  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  fight. 

They  boldly  closed  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest.    Prcscott. 

To  cloae  on  or  upon,  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement ;  to 
agree  on  or  join  in.  "  Would  induce  Franco  and  Holland 
to  close  upon  some  measure.s  between  tbem  tn  our  disad- 
vantage." Sir  W.  Ten)}tle.  — To  close  with,  (ai  To  accede 
to;  to  consent  or  agree  to;  an,  to  close  irilk  the  terms 
proposed,  {b)  To  make  an  agreement  with.  — To  close 
with  the  land  (Naut.),  to  approacli  the  land. 

Close  (kloz),  n.  1.  Tlie  manner  of  shutting ;  the 
union  of  parts  ;  junction.     [^Obs.] 

The  doora  of  plank  wore  ;  their  close  exquisite.    Chapman. 

2.  Conclusion  ;  cessation  ;  ending  ;  end. 

His  long  and  troubled  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.    Maeaulaj/. 

3.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Bacon. 

4.  {Mus.)  {a)  The  conclusion  of  a  strain  of  music; 
cadence.    (6)  A  double  bar  marking  the  end.  -p. 

At  every  clo^e  she  made,  the  attending  throne  jl 

Replied,  and  bore  tlie  burden  of  the  t'ong.      nrijden.     Ill 

Syn. — Conclu.sion  ;   termination;   cessation;  -^ 

end;  ending;  extremity;  extreme.  Close 

Close  (klos  or  kloz),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  clos  an  i^^^)- 
inclosure,  fr.  clos,  p.  p.  of  clore.  See  Close,  v.  t.^  1.  An 
inclosed  place  ;  especially,  a  small  field  or  piece  of  land 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  liedge,  or  fence  of  any  kind;  — 
specificallj',  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  or  abbey. 

Closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  can- 
o"^-  Macaiday. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  leading  from  a  street  to  a  court, 
and  the  houses  within.     [Eng.']  Halliwell. 

3.  (Laic)  The  interest  whicli  one  may  have  in  a  piecf 
of  ground,  even  though  it  is  not  inclosed.  Bonvicr. 

Close  (klos),  a.  [Compar.  Closer  (klo'ser) ;  superl. 
Closest,]  [OF.  &  F.  clos,  p.  p.  of  clore.  See  Close,  v. 
A]     1.  Shut  fast;  closed;  tiglit ;  as,  a  c/o.je  box. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  music  flowed.    Jfri/den. 

2.  Narrow  ;  confined  ;  as,  a  close  alley ;  close  quarters. 
'*  A  close  prison."  Dickens. 

3.  Oppressive ;  without  motion  or  ventilation ;  caus- 
ing a  feeling  of  lassitude  ;  — said  of  the  air,  weather,  etc. 

If  the  rooms  be  low-roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and  doors,  the 
one  maketh  the  air  close,  .  .  .  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceed- 
ing unequal.  Ikt'on. 

4.  Strictly  confined ;  carefully  guarded ;  as,  a  close 
prisoner. 

5.  Out  of  the  way  of  observation  ;  secluded  ;  secret ; 
hidden.  "He  yet  kept  liimself  close  because  of  Saul." 
1  Chron.  xii.  1.     "Her  close  intent."    Spenser. 

6.  Disposed  to  keep  secrets ;  secretive  ;  reticent.  "  For 
secrecy,  no  lady  closer.''^  Sftak. 

7.  Having  the  parts  near  eacli  other  ;  dense  ;  solid  ; 
compact,  as  applied  to  bodies ;  viscous ;  tenacious  ;  not 
volatile,  as  applied  to  liquids. 

The  golden  globe  being  put  into  a  press,  .  .  .  the  water  made 
itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal.        Locke. 
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8.  Concise ;  to  the  point ;  an,  clone  reasoning.  "  Where 
the  original  is  close  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  «amo 
compas-s."  Dryden. 

9.  Adjoining;  near,  either  In  space,  time,  or  thought; 

—  often  followed  by  to. 

Plant  the  «itring  crocusis  close  to  a.  wall.    Mortimrr, 

The  thought  of  the  Man  at  BorrowB  seemed  a  verv  cloxe  Ihinz 

—not  u  lauit  hearsay.  *'      (j.  Eliot. 

10.  Sliort ;  .IS,  to  cut  grass  or  hair  close. 
IX.  lutimate ;  familiar  ;  confidential. 

League  witli  Vfju  I  ht-ek 

And  mutual  amity.  «o  utrail,  ho  Wo*-, 

That  1  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me.      Milton. 

Nearly  equal ;  almoHt  evenly  balanced  ;  as,  a  close 

"  A  rlo.se  contest."  I'rescott. 

l>illiiiilt  to  obtain  ;  as,  money  is  close.       Barllett. 

rarsimonious;  stingy.     "A  crusty  old  fellow,  oh 

close  as  a  vise."  JIauthome. 

IB.  Adhering  strictly  to  a  standard  or  original ;  exact ; 

strict ;  as,  a  close  trauhlation.  Lorhe. 

16.  Accurate ;  careful;  precise;  also,  attentive;  un- 
deviating ;  strict ;  not  wandering  ;  as,  a  close  obeerver. 

17.  (P/ion.)  Uttered  with  a  relatively  contracted  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  as  certain  sounds  of  e  and  o  iu  French, 
Italian,  and  German  ;  —  opposeil  to  open. 

Close  borough.  See  under  H'lRnr'Mf.  —  Cloae  breeding. 
See  Tinder  Bueeiukg.  —  Close  communion,  communion  hi 
the  Lfjrd'w  siipi)er,  rcstrieted  to  thu-i'  who  have  received 
baptism  by  immersion.  —  CIoho  corporation,  a  body  or  cor- 
poration which  fill.-)  its  own  va<Mnries.  Close  fertilization. 
(Bot.)  See  FeutilizathjN.  —  Close  harmony  (Miis.),  com- 
pact harmony,  in  wbieh  tlic  tones  <ompu.sing  each  chord 
are  iint  wi<bly  diHtributeil  over  several  octavcH.  -  Close 
time,  a  (ixi-d  p.-riud  diirin;,'  whi^h  kiUiutr  game  or  catch- 
ing eerfain  ti^^h  i«  iiiobiliitrd  liy  l^w.  -  Close  vowell Prori.)^ 
a  vowel  which  is  pronouiiet-.l  «  ith  a  diminished  aperture 
of  the  lijis,  or  with  contraetiitu  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  — Cloae  to  tho  wind  '.\'""M,  directed  as  nearly  to 
the  point  from  wliich  the  wind  blows  as  it  is  possible  to 
sail;  closehaided  ;  — said  of  a  vessel. 

Close  (klo.s),  adv.     1.  In  a  close  manner, 

2.  Secretly;  darkly.     lObs.] 

A  wondrous  vision  which  did  cloite  imply 

The  Course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posterity.    Spcmer. 

Cloae'-band^ed  (klos'b5nd'5d),  a.    Closely  united. 

Close '-barred'  (-bard'),  a.    Firmly  barred  or  closed. 

Close'-bod  ied  (-bodld),  a.  Fitting  the  body  exactly ; 
settiiik'  elo^e,  .id  a  garment.  Ayliffe. 

Close'-fights'  (-fits'),  ?'.  pi.  {Naut.)  Barriers  with 
loopholes,  formerly  erected  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to 
shelter  the  men  in  a  close  engagement  with  an  enemy's 
boarder.s  ;  —  called  also  close  quarters.     \_Obs.'\ 

Close'listedC-fTEt-'gd),  a.  Covetous;  niggardly.  Bp. 
Berkf'lry.     '■'<  'tiisejiste'l  contractorn."     liatcthorne. 

Close'hand'ed  (-hSnd'Ed),  a.  Covetous;  penurious; 
stini^y ;  <  los.-tisted.  —  Closc'liaiid'ed-ness,  n. 

Close'hauled'  (-bald'),  a.     dXaut.)  Under  way  and 
moving  as  nearly  as  possible  toward  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  wind  blows;  —  said 
of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Glose'ly,  (idv.     1.  In  a  close  manner. 

2.  Secretly;  privately.     [Obs.'\ 

That   nou;;ht  she  did  but  wayle,  and 
often  sleepe 

Uer  dainty  couch  with  tears  whicli 
closdy  she  did  weepc.       S}>enser. 

Close'mouthed'    (kio^'- 

mouthd' ),  a.    Cautious  in  speak- 
ing ;    secret ;    wary ;    uncom- 
municative. 

ClOS'en  (klo3"n).  ^'-  t- 
To  make  close.     [i2.] 

Close'ness.7i.    The 
state  of  IiriiiL;  close. 

IlalfMitleilby  theW.w- 
ness  of  the  riiom.     Swij't. 

We    rise     not    against 
the  piercing  judgment  of 


Closehauled  Schooner. 


uppOFed  to  be  blowing 
directly  from  the  spectator. 


Augustus,    nor    the    ex-    xhe  wind 
treme    caution  or  close- 
ness of  Tiberius.    Bacon. 

An  affectation  of  closeness  and  covetousnesa.    Addison. 
Syn.  — Narrowness;   oppressiveness;   strictness;  se- 
crecy; compactness;   conciseness;  nearness;  intimacy; 
tightness ;  stinginess ;  literalness. 

ClOS'er  (kloz'er),  n,  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  closes ; 
specifically,  a  boot  closer.     See  under  Boot. 

2.  A  finisher ;  that  which  finishes  or  terminate.'^. 

3.  {Masonry)  The  last  stone  in  a  horizontal  course,  if 
of  a  less  size  than  the  others,  or  a  piece  of  brick  finishing 
a  course.  Giriif. 

Close 'reefed'  (klos'reff),  n.  (Kaut.)  Having  all  the 
reefs  taken  in  ;  —  said  of  a  sail. 

Close'-stooV  (klos'stool'),  n.     A  utensil  to  hold  a 

chamber  ve>>il,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  infirm.     It  is 

usually  in  f  lie  form  of  a  box,  witli  a  seat  and  tight  cover. 

Clos'et  (kloz'et),  7?.     [OF.  closet  little  inclosure,  dim. 

of  clos.     See  Close  an  inclosure.]     1.  A  small  room  or 

apartment  for  retirement ;  a  room  for  privacy. 

A  chair-lumbered  closet,  ju>t  twelve  feet  by  nine.    Goldsmith. 

When  thou  praycst,  enter  into  thy  closet.     Matt.  vi.  G. 

2.  A  small  apartment,  or  recess  in  the  side  of  a  room, 

for  household  utensils,  clothing,  etc.  Dryden. 

Closet  Bin,  sin  committed  in  privacy.  Bp.  Halt. 

Clos'et,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Closeted;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Closeting.]    1.  To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  closet ;  to 

conceal,     [i?.] 

Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge.     Cowpcr, 
2.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 
He  was  to  call  a  new  legislature,  to  closet  its  members. 

Hancroft. 
He  had  been  closeted  with  De  Quadra.  Fraude. 

CloseMongned'  (klos'tungd'),  a.  Closemouthed ; 
silent.     '*  Close-tongued  treason."  Shak, 
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ClOSb  (klSsh),  n.  [Cf.  F.  docker  to  limp,  halt.]  A 
dis<ahie  iu  tlie  feet  of  cattle ;  laminitia.  Crabb. 

ClOSb,  71.  [Cf.  D.  klossen  to  play  at  bowls.]  The 
game  of  uiuepius.     [Obs.'\  HullitrtlL 

Clo'saie  (.kl^zhur  ;  135),  n.  [OF.  closure,  L.  (7(/«- 
5u;-«,  fr.  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close,  r.  ^]  1.  The  act 
of  shutting  ;  a  closing  ;  as,  the  closure  of  a  chiuk. 

2.  That  which  closes  or  shuts  ;  that  by  which  separate 
parts  are  fastened  or  closed. 

Without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.     Pope. 

3.  That  which  incloses  or  confines ;  an  mclosure. 

O  thou  bloodv  prison,  .  .  , 
Within  the  puiltv  closure  ot  tliy  walls 
Ricliurd  the  Seco'nd  here  was  Jiacked  to  death.      Snak. 

4.  A  conclusion;  an  end.     [^Obs."]  S/tal:. 

5.  {Parliamcniary  Practice)  A  metliod  of  putting  an 
end  to  debate  and  securing  au  immediate  vote  upon  a 
measure  before  a  legislative  body.  It  is  similar  in  ettect 
to  the  previous  question.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  British  House  of  Comuions  iu  18S2.  The  French 
word  clotuj-e  was  originally  applied  to  tliis  proceeding. 

Clot  (kl5t),  n.  [OE.  ilof,  cloihle,  clod  ;  akin  to  D. 
kloot  ball,  G.  kloss  clod,  dumpling,  klutz  block,  Dan. 
klods,  Sw.  klot  bowl,  globe,  klois  block  ;  cf.  AS.  elate 
bur.  Cf.  Clod,  n..  Clutter  to  clot.]  A  concretion  or 
coagulation ;  esp.  a  soft,  slimy,  coagulated  mass,  as  of 
blood  ;  a  coagulum.  '•  Clots  of  ropy  gore."  Addison. 
Doth  bake  the  egg  into  clots  as  if  it  began  to  poach.    liucon. 

^^^  Clod  and  clot  .ippear  to  be  radically  the  same 
word,  and  are  so  used  by  early  writers;  but  iu  present 
use  clod  is  applied  to  a  mass  of  eartli  or  the  like,  and  clot 
to  a  concretion  or  coagulation  of  soft  matter. 

Clot,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  ib.  n. 
Clotting.]  To  concrete,  coagulate,  or  thicken,  as  soft 
or  fluid  matter  by  evaporation ;  to  become  a  clot  or  clod. 

Clot,  V.  t.  To  form  into,  or  cover  with,  clots  ;  to  cause 
to  coagulate  :    to  make  into  a  slimy  mass. 

Clofbur'  (kl5t'bOv'),  n.  [Cf.  Clote.]  1.  The  bur- 
dock.    IPror.  Ei>(/.'\  Prior. 

2.  Same  as  Cocklebur. 

Clote  (klot),  n.  [AS.  dale:  cf.  G.  klelte.]  Tlie  com- 
mon burdock  ;  the  clotbur.     {Obs.l  WijvUf. 

Cloth  (kl5th  ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  Cloths  (kl5thz  ;  115).  except 
in  the  sense  of  garments,  when  it  is  Clothes  (klothz  or 
kloz).  [OE.  clath  cloth,  AS.  clap  cloth,  garment ;  akin  to 
D.  kleed,  Icel.  kl^Si,  Dan.  kl^:de,  cloth,  S\v.  kl'dde,  G. 
kleid  garment,  dress.]  1-  A  fabric  made  of  fibrous  ma- 
terial (or  sometimes  of  wire,  as  inwireclotb) ;  commonly, 
A  woven  fabric  of  cotton,  woolen,  or  linen,  adapted  to  be 
made  into  garments  ;  specifically,  woolen  fabrics,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others. 

2.  The  dress  ;  raiment.     [0&5.]    See  Clothes. 

I  'U  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread.     Qiiarlcs. 

3.  The  distinctive  dress  of  any  profession,  especially 
of  the  clergy ;  hence,  the  clerical  profession. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would  they  tamely 
permit  bo  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  their  cluth  t  J/acatda;/- 

The  c/ot/i.  the  clergy,  are  constituted  for  adininisterinB  and 
forgiving  the  best  possible  effect  to  . .  .  every  axioin.  /.  Tai/lor. 

Body  cloth.  See  imder  Body.  —  Cloth  of  gold,  a  fabric 
woven  wholly  or  partially  of  threads  of  gold.  —  Cloth 
measure,  tlie  measure  of  len^tli  and  surfai^t-  ]>y  wliicli  cloth 
is  measured  and  sold.  For  tliis  nliit-i.'t  tin-  htiimlard  >'ard 
is  usually  divided  intoquartt'r.>  ;iinl  nails. -Cloth  paper,  a 
coarse  kind  of  paper  used  in  pres-snig  and  fiiiishini;  woolen 
clotlia.  —Cloth  shearer,  one  who  shears  cloth  and  frees  it 
from  superrtuous  uap. 

Clothe  (klOtb),  V.  t.  [imp.  kp.p.  Clothed  (kirthd) 
or  CLAD  (klad) ;  p.  pr.  k  vb  n.  (.Clothing  ]  [UE.  clatUtn. 
clotkcn.  cletken,  AS.  cldoiov,  clE&aiK  See  Cloth.]  X.  To 
put  i;arment-s  ou  ;  to  cover  with  clothing  ;  to  dress. 

Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.         Shak. 

2.  To  provide  with  clothes ;  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
family  ;  to  clothe  one's  self  extravagantly. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.    Piof.  xxiii-  21. 
The  naked  every  day  lie  rJafl, 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes.  GohlmnHh, 

3.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  invest,  as  with  a  garment ;  as, 
to  clothe  one  with  authority  or  power. 

Language  in  whicli  they  can  clothe  their  thoughts.     Kattn. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood.        J-  Ifjcr. 
Thus  Belial,  with  words  cUithcd  in  reason's  garb.    Hilton. 
Clothe  (kloth),  1'.  i.    To  wear  clotlies.     {^Poetic'] 

Care  no  more  to  cluthc  and  eat.  .Vink. 

Clothes  (klotiiz  or  kloz  ;  277),  n.  pi.     [From  Cloth.] 

1.  Covering  for  the  human  body;  dress;  vestments; 
vesture  ;  —  a  general  term  for  wliatever  covering  is  worn, 
or  is  made  to  be  worn,  for  decency  or  comfort. 

She  .  . .  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes.    Shak. 
If  I  may  touch  but  liis  clothes,  I  slmll  be  whole.    2Iark  v.  2^. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed  ;  bedclothes. 

She  turned  each  way  her  friirhted  head, 
Then  hunk  it  deep  beneath  the  ctothci.  Prior. 

Body  clothes.     See  under  Bodv. 

—  Clothea     moth    l/iOfil.},    a    smnll 

moth  of    the  genus    Tinfo.     TIi'j 

mo«t  coimnon  spi-cies  f  T.  fluvifron- 

telht)  isyellowi.ib  white.  Thelarvie 

eat  woolen  goods,  furs,  feathers, 

etc.     They   live  in  tuliular  casirs 

ma-'le  of  the  ma.terial  upon  which 

they  feed,  fastened  together  with 

bilk. 

Syn.  —  GarmentB  ;  dress ;  clotb- 

inc  :  apparel ;  attire  ;  vesture  ;  rai- 

mciit ;  garb;  co«tunie;   habit;  lia- 

/ii..«t.-_n...      /     /  1  «     (\  *    Common  Clnthp!*  Mnth 

ClOthOSllOrse/     (-hor.V),    n.      A     (Tin^nfhnifronlelh,): 

irainf-  t-.  li.mg  flotbcs  on.  n  Adult  .Moth  ;  h  l.iir- 

ClOthes'llnCC-liii'),".  A  rope  or    va  ;  c  Portable  CnM- of 

wire  on  whicli  clothes  arc  hung  to    'JV^''"'  '"'^'icof  woolen 

dry.  "'*'■'"• 


Clothes-pin'  (klothz'pTn'  or  kloz'pTn'),  n.     A  forked 
piecf  of  Wood,  or  a  small  spring  clamp,  ubed  for  fasten- 
ing rlutlu's  oil  a  line. 
Clothes' presS''  (-pr6sO,  n.     A  receptacle  for  clothes. 
Clothier  (kloth'yer),  n.     1.  One  who  makes  cloths ; 
one  who  dresses  or  fulls  cloth.  Jlmjivard. 

2.  One  who  sells  cloth  or  clothes,  or  who  makes  and 
sells  clothes. 

Cloth'ing  (klotli'ing),  n.  1.  Garments  in  general ; 
clothes  ;  dress ;  raiment ;  covering. 

Frrnn  others  he  shnll  stand  in  need  of  nothing, 
Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clut/uug.      Milton. 
As  for  me,  .  .  .  my  cluthiug  was  sackcloth.    Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  making  cloth,     [i?.] 

Instructing  [the  refugees]  in  tlic  art  of  clothimj.        Pan. 

3.  A  covering  of  non-conducting  material  on  the 
outside  of  a  boiler,  or  steam  chamber,  to  prevent  radia- 
tion of  heat.  Knight. 

4.  (Mach.)    See  Cai'd  clothing,  under  3d  Card. 
Clot'hred(kl6t'erd),;).j9,  Clottered.  I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 
Clot'pollMklot'pol'), '1.   See  Clodpoll.    lObs.]  Shak. 
Clot'ted  (klot'tSd),  a.     Composed  of  clots  or  clods  ; 

having   tlie  quality  or  form  of  a  clot;    sticky;    slimy; 

foul.     ''  The  clotted  glebe."  Jr.  Philips. 

■When  lust  .  .  . 
Lets  in  dctilement  tn  the  inward  parts, 
Tlie  boul  grows  clotted  by  cuiituyiun.  Milton. 

Clot'ter(kl5t'ter),  7m".  [From  Clot.]  To  concrete  into 
lumps;  to  clot.     lOl/s.']     *^''  ('lettered  h\ood.^^  Chapman. 

Clot'ty  (kl5t'ty),  a.  [From  Clot,  n.'\  Full  of  clots, 
or  clods.     "  Clulli/  matter."  llarreij. 

I!  Cl6  ture'  (klutur'},  n.  [F.]  {Parliameyitary  Prac- 
tic>')  See  Clostre,  5. 

Clot' weed'  iklot'wedO,  n.     [See  Clote.]    Cocklebur. 

Cloud  (kloiid),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  clad  a  rock  or  hil- 
lock, the  application  arising  from  the  frequent  resem- 
blance of  clouds  to  rocks  or  hillocks  in  the  sky  or  air.] 

1.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor,  or  watery  particles, 
suspended  in  tlie  upper  atmosphere. 

I  do  set  my  bnw  in  tlie  rJnud.  Gtni.  is.  13. 
C^^  A  classification  of  clouds  according  to  their  chief 
forms  was  first  proposed  by  the  meteorologist  Howard, 
and  this  is  still  substantially  employed.  The  following 
varieties  and  subvarieties  are  recognized  :  (rn  CirruB.  This 
is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  forms  of  clouds;  is  thin, 
long-drawn,  sometimes  looking  like  carded  wool  or  hair, 
sometimes  like  a  brush  or  broom,  sometimes  in  curl-like 
or  fleecelike  patches.  It  is  the  cat's-toil  of  the  sailor, 
and  the  7»(/re  ."-/(^f/V  of  the  landsman.  ib>  Cumulua.  This 
form  appears  in  large  masses  of  a  hemispherical  form,  or 
nearly  so,  above,  but  fiat  below,  one  often  piled  above 
another,  forming  great  clouds,  common  in  the  summer, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  gigantic  mountains 
crowned  with  snow.  It  often  affords  rain  and  thunder 
gusts,  (r)  Stra,tUB.  This  form  appears  iu  layers  or  bands 
extending  horizontally,  (d)  Nimbus.  This  form  is  char- 
acterizeil  by  its  uniform  gray  tint  and  ragged  edges;  it 
covers  the  sky  in  seasons  of  continued  rain,  as  in  east- 
erly storms,  and  is  the  proper  ja/jj  cloud.  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  raining  cumulus,  or  cumulo- 
stratus.  (p)  Cirro-cumnluB.  This  form  consists,  like  the 
cirru.':,  of  tliiu,  broken,  fieecelike  clouds,  but  the  parts 
are  iiion- or  h-ss  rounded  and  reguhiily  ii^nitiind.  It  is 
popuI:vrly  callfd  )itackfrcl  ski/,  tji  Cirro-atratuB.  In  this 
form  t)i'*  patuhes  of  cirrus  coalesce  in  l-jug  strata,  be- 
tween cirrus  and  stratus,  io)  Cumulo- stratus.  A  form 
between  cumulus  and  stratus,  often  assuming  at  the  ho- 
rizon a  black  or  bluish  tint.  —  Fog,  cloud,  motionless,  or 
nearly  so,  lying  near  or  in  contact  with  the  earth's  sur- 
face. —-  Storm  scud,  cloud  lying  quite  low,  without  form, 
and  driven  rapidly  with  the  wuid. 

2.  A  mass  or  volume  of  smoke,  or  flying  dust,  resem- 
bling vapor.    *' A  thick  c/&»(?  of  incense."  Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  A  dark  vein  or  spot  on  a  lighter  material,  sa  in 
marble ;  hence,  a  blemish  or  defect ;  as,  a  cloud  upon 
one's  reputation  ;  a  cloud  on  a  title. 

4.  That  which  has  a  dark,  lowering,  or  threatening 
.aspect ;  that  which  temporarily  overshadows,  obscures, 

j  or  depresses ;  as,  n  cloud  of  sorrow;  a  cloud  of  war;  a 
cloud  upon  the  intellect. 

5.  A  great  crowd  or  multitude  ;  a  vast  collection. 
*'  So  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  Jlcb.  xii.  1. 

6.  A  large,  loosely-knitted  scarf,  worn  by  women 
about  the  head. 

Cloud  on  a  (or  the)  title  (Law),  a  defect  of  title,  usually 
superficial  and  capable  of  removal  by  release,  decision  in 
equity,  or  legislation.— To  be  under  a  cloud,  to  be  under 
suspicion  or  in  disgrace  ;  tolje  iu  disfavor.  —In  the  clouds, 
in  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination ;  beyond  reasou  ; 
visionary. 

Cloud  (.kloud),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Clouded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Clouding.]  1.  To  overspre.ad  or  hide  with  a 
cloud  or  clouds  ;  as,  the  sky  is  clouded. 

2.  To  darken  or  obscure,  as  if  by  hiding  or  enveloping 
with  a  cloud  ;  hence,  to  render  gloomy  or  sullen. 

One  dav  too  lote,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord, 

llflth  cluurlcil  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth.  Shak. 

Re  not  diBhenrtened.  then,  nor  clouil  those  looks.    Milton. 

Nothing  clouds  men's  minds  and  impairs  their  honesty  like 

prejudice.  M.  AnioUI. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  to  sully  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  dam- 
age ;  —  esp.  used  of  reputation  or  clmractcr. 

I  would  nnt  hi-  a  standcr-by  tn  hear 

My  mviTcitrn  mi^tn^s  rloinlcd  so,  without 

My  i)reNfnt  vengi-nnce  taken.  ShitK. 

4.  To  mark  with,  or  darken  in,  veins  or  spots;  to  va- 
riegate with  colors  ;  as,  to  clotid  yam. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.  Pope. 

Cloud,  V.  i.  To  grow  cloudy;  to  become  obscure  with 
cluudM  ;  ^  often  use«l  with  up. 

W.irllii(  e,  awnyl    The  scene  begins  to  ctoiul.       Shnk. 
Cloud'ago  (-iij),  n.     Mass  of  clouds  ;  cloudiness.  [^.] 
A  fciulding  clotulage  of  Bhnpes.  Cokriitfjc. 

Cl0Ud1)er'ry  (-ber'rjf),  n.  (Hot.)  A  species  of  rasp- 
berry {I.'iihnf!  Chiimff-moru.'i)  growing  in  the  northern  re- 
gions, and  bearing  edible,  amber-colored  fruit. 


Cloud'-bullt'  (kloud'bTlt'),  a.      Built  Of,  or  in,  the 

clouds;  airy;  unsubstantial;  imaginary.  Couper, 

Su  vanibhed  my  cloud-built  palace.         Goldsmith. 

Cloud'-burst'  (-bOrsf),  n.  A  sudden  copious  rainfall, 
as  if  tin?  whole  cloud  had  been  precipitated  at  once. 

Cloud'— capped'  (-k5pt').«-  Having  clouds  resting  on 
the  top  or  head  ;  reachiug  to  the  clouds  ;  a.&,cloud-cop2ied 
mountains. 

ClOUd'-COm-pel'ler  (-k5m-p51'Ier),  71.  Cloud-gather- 
er :—;m  epithet  applied  to  Zeus.     [^Poetic"]  Pope, 

ClOUd'i-ly  (kloud'I-ly),  adv.  In  a  cloudy  manner  ; 
darkly  ;  obscurely.  Dryden. 

Gloudl-ness,  n.    Tlie  state  of  being  cloudy. 

Gloud'ing,  n.  1.  A  mottled  appearance  given  to  rib- 
bons and  silks  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  A  diversity  of  colors  iu  yarn,  recurring  at  regular 
intervals.  Knight. 

Cloud'land'  (-liind'),  «•     Dreamland. 

Cloud'less,  a.     Without  a  cloud  ;  clear;  bright. 

A  clnuJkss  wiiittr  bky.  Lancroft. 

—  Cloudlessly,  adv.  ~  Cloudless-ness.  n. 

Cloudlet  C-l«?t),  ".    A  little  cloud.  R.  Broirning. 

Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping.     Coleridge. 

Cloud'y  (kloud'y)'  f-  [Compar.  Cloudier  (-T-er) ;  sti- 
perl.  Cloudiest.]  [From  Cloud,  n.']  1.  Overcast  or 
obscured  with  clouds  ;  clouded  ;  as,  a  cloudy  sky. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds. 

A-;  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  chudt/  pillar  de- 
scended. £j.x.\xiii.  'J. 

3.  Indicating  gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or  ill-nature  ; 
not  open  or  cheerful.    *'A  c/o;«/f/ countenance."      Shak, 

4.  Confused  ;  indistinct ;  obscure  ;  dark. 

Cloiidi/  and  confused  notions  of  things.  TTattn. 

5-  Lacking  clearness,  brightness,  or  luster.  "A  cloudy 

diamond."  Boyle. 

6.  Marked  with  veins  or  spots  of  dark  or  various  hues, 

as  marble. 

Clon^h  (kliSf),  n.  [OE.  dough,  cloghe,  clou,  cleivch, 
.VS.  (asT^tuiiei)  (t'j/i,  akin  to  G,  hlinge  ravine.]  1.  A 
cleft  in  a  bill ;  a  ravine  ;  a  narrow  valley.  Xores. 

2.  A  sluice  used  iu  returning  water  to  a  channel  after 
depositing  its  sediment  on  the  flooded  land.  Knight. 

Clough  (kl5f ;  115), «.  {Com.)  Au  allowance  in  weigh- 
ing.   See  Cloff. 

Clout  (klout),  n.  [A3,  cltit  a  little  cloth,  piece  of 
metal ;  cf.  Sw.  klut,  Icel.  klutr  a  kerchief,  or  W.  clwt 
a  clout,  Gael,  chid.']  1.  A  cloth;  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
leather ;  a  patch  ;  a  rag. 

His  garments,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  tlioriis  together  pinned  and  patched  was.  Spenser. 
A  clout  upon  that  head  where  late  the  diadem  stood.    Shak. 

2.  A  swaddling  cloth. 

3.  A  piece  ;  a  fragment.     [06^.]  Chavcer. 

4.  The  center  of  the  butt  at  which  archers  shoot ;  — 
probably  once  a  piece  of  white  cloth  or  a  nail  head. 

A'  must  shoot  nearer  or  he  "11  ne'er  hit  the  clout.      Shak. 

5.  An  iron  plate  on  an  axletree  or  other  wood  to  keep 
it  from  weariuR  ;  a  washer. 

6.  A  blow  with  the  hand.     ILow"] 

Clout  nail,  a  kind  of  wrought-iron  nail  having  a  large 
fiat  head  ;  —  used  for  fastening  clouts  to  axletrees,  plow- 
shares, etc.,  also  for  studding  timber,  and  for  various 
purposes. 

Clout,  V.  t.  {ivjp.  &  p.  p.  Clouted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Clouting.]  [OE.  clutien,  cloutev,  to  patch.  See  Clout, 
7?.]  1.  To  cover  with  cloth,  leather,  or  other  material ; 
to  bandage,  patch,  or  mend,  with  a  clout. 

And  old  shoe^  and  clouted  upon  their  feet.     Josh.  ix.  5. 

Pnnl.  yea.  and  Peter,  too,  had  more  ekill  in  .  .  .  cloutinq  an 
old  tent  than  to  teach  la«-yer8.  Latimer. 

2.  To  join  or  patch  clumsily. 

If  fond  Bavius  vent  his  clouted  eong.    P.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  guard  with  an  iron  plate,  as  an  axletree. 

4.  To  give  a  blow  to  ;  to  strike.     [Zow] 

The  .  .  .  queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chopines  nnd 
chitted  Olivarcz  about  the  noddle  with  it.  Howell. 

5.  To  stud  with  nails,  as  a  timber,  or  a  boot  sole. 
Clouted  cream,  clotted  cream,  i.  e.,  cream  obtained  by 

warming  new  milk.  A.  PhilijiS. 

[J^;^  "  Clon/nl  brogues  "  in  Shakespeare  and  "  clouted 
shoon  "  in  Milton  have  been  luiderstood  by  some  to  mean 
shoes  armed  with  nails  ;  by  others,  patched  shoes. 

Clout'er-ly  (-er-iy),  a.  [From  Clout,  n.]  Clumsy  j 
awkward.     lObs.'} 

Rough-hewn,  rloutcrhj  verses.  E.  Phillipfr. 

Clove  (klov),  imp.  of  Cleave.    Cleft.  Speusei: 

Clove  hitch,  {.ydiit.)  See  inuler  Hitch.  —  Clove  hook 
(yinit.),  an  iron  two-pait  Imnk,  witli  jaws  overlapping, 
used  in  bendinc  rham  sheets,  to  the  clews  of  sails;  — 
called  also  clip  hook.  Knight. 

Glove,  ».  [!>■  kloof.  See  Cleavs,  v.  f.]  A  cleft;  a 
gap  ;  a  ravine  ;  —  rarely  used  except  as  part  of  a  proper 
name;  a.s,  KaatcrskiU  Clove;  Stony  Clove. 

Olove,  n.  [OE.  clou;  fr.  F.  clon  nail,  clou  de  giroJJe  a 
clove,  lit.  nail  of  clove,  fr.  L.  clarus  nail,  perh.  akin  to 
Claris  key,  E.  clavicle.  The  elovo  was  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nail.  So  in  D.  kruidfiagcl  clove,  lit. 
lierlMiail  or  .tjn'cr-nail.  Cf.  Cloy.]  A  very  pungent 
aromatic  spice,  the  unexpanded  Hower  btid  of  the  clove 
tree  {Euijcnia.  or  Cnryophyllus,  aroniatica),  a  native  of 
the  Molucca  Isles. 

Clove  camphor.  (Chem.)  See  Euoenin.  —  OIovo  gilly- 
flower, Clove  pink  (Ilot.),  any  fragrant  self-colored  car- 
natinn. 

Clove,  n.  [AS.  chtfe  an  oar  of  com,  a  clove  of  garlic  ; 
cf.  cleu/an  to  split,  E.  cleave.']  1.  {Pot.)  One  of  the 
small  bulbs  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a 
large  bulb,  aa  in  the  case  of  garlic. 

Develoninc,  in  the  a\\U  tjf  Its  ncalee,  new  tnilhf>,  or  what  jtu* 
denerit  call  cTnvea.  Liridlejt- 
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2.  A  weight.    A  clove  of  cheese  is  about  oi^ht  pminds, 
of  wool,  iihout  seven  potiiiilB.     [Prov.  h'}!*/.]     JI<iUiivtil. 
ClO'ven  (klo'v-'n),  p.  p.  i  a.  irom  Clkavb,  v.  I. 

To  Bhow  the  cloven  foot  or  hoof,  to  reveal  n  devilish 
chanutt-r,  or  lntr.iy  ;in  tvil  i»iirini.s.-,  notwitliKtiuiiIiiiK 
OisKuiaes,  —  Siitaii  Iiriim'  ivpn-.sriiti'd  dr;iiii;itic:illy  luid 
aymbolically  ua  li^iviiib'  clovm  Imut.s. 

Clo'ven-loot'ed (-!< fi>t  ei I ),  ciCven-hoofed' (-hoof t'), 
fi.  Havnig  the  foot  or  hoot  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
tho  ox. 

Olo'ver  (klo'ver),  71.  [OK.  rhiver,  clover,  AS.  cliTfrr  ; 
akin  to  LG.  &  Dan.  khver,  D.  kltirtr,  G.  Utte,  Sw.  hlo/- 
rvr-l  {Hut.)  A  plant  of  different  species  of  tlie  genus 
Tn'/oliuin;  aa  the  coinniou  red  chiver,  T.  jmitmse,  tlio 
wliite,  T.  repcii.f,  and  tho  hare's  foot,  T.  arvcnsc. 

Clover  weevil  (^o'if.),  n  small  weevil 
(Apion  ajjiictnis),  that  destroys  ilio 
seeds  of  elover.  —  Clover  worm  {Xo'd/.)^ 
tlie  larva  of  a  small  moth  tA.soj)iii  ros- 
t(tlis),  often  very  destructive  to  elover 
hay. —In  clover,  in  very  pleasant  eir- 
cunistaneca  ;  fortunate.  [Colluq,\  — 
Sweet  clover.    See  Melilot.  Clover  Worm,    a 

Glo'vered  (klo'verd),  a.     Covered       Larvu. 
with  growing  clover. 

FIncks  tliick  nibbling,'  through  the  clorriptl  vale.     Thowsim. 

Clowe'-gl-lof're  (klou'gMGf'er),  ».  [See  3d  Clove, 
niid  Gil.LVFl.oWEK.]     Spice  clove.      \_Obs.']  Chancer. 

Clown  (,kl.inu},  iu  \S^t.  Icel.  Idunn't  a  clumsy,  boorish 
fellow,  North  Fries,  klimne  clown,  dial.  Sw.  A7//»n  log, 
Dan.  khint  log,  block,  and  E.  clump,  n.]  1.  A  man  of 
coarse  nature  and  manners;  au  awkward  fellow  ;  an  ill- 
bred  person  ;  a  boor.  A'(r  P.  Sidneij. 

2.  One  who  works  upon  the  soil;  a  rustic  ;  a  churl. 

The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile.     Cowjier. 

3.  The  fool  or  buffoon  in  a  play,  circus,  etc. 

The  rhmn  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lunga  are  ticklo  o' 

Clown,  V.  i.    To  act  as  a.  clown  ;  —  witli  it.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Heshrew  me,  he  clonus  it  properly  indeed.     /-•'.  Jon»on. 

Clown'age  (-uj),  n.  Behavior  or  manners  of  a  clown  ; 
clownery.      \_Ohs.'\  B.  Jonmn. 

Clown'er-y  (-er-J),  n.     Clowiiishness.       L'Estrmtfic. 

Clown'lsh,  «.  Of  or  resembling  a  clown,  or  charae- 
teriitic  of  a  clown;  ungainly;  awkward.  ^'■Clownish 
hands."  Spenser.  "  Clownish  m^imic."  Prior.  — 
Glown'lsh-ly,  (idv. 

Syn.  — Coar.se;  rough;  clumsy;  awkw.ard  ;  ungaiidy  ; 
Tudo;  uncivil;  ill-bred;  boorish;  rustic;  untutored. 

GlOWn'ish-nesS,  n.  The  manners  of  a  clown  ;  coarse- 
ness or  rudeness  of  behavior. 

That  pluinnesa  which  the  ulamodc  people  call  clowmshnrsa. 

Locke. 

Cloy  (kloi),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cloyed  (kloid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cloying.]  [OF.  doer  to  nail  up,  F.  cluiier,  fr. 
OF.  do  nail,  F.  clou,  fr.  L.  clavus  laail.     Cf.  3d  Clove.] 

1.  To  fill  or  choke  up  ;  to  stop  up  ;  to  clog.    lObs.l 
The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbor  by  sinkin" 

aliips,  laden  with  stones.  Sjieeti. 

2.  To  glut,  or  satisfy,  as  the  appetite  ;  to  satiate  ;  to 
£11  to  loathing;  to  surfeit. 

[Who  Clin]  do;/  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imayiuution  of  a.  feast  ?  Shak. 

lie  sometimes  cloi/s  his  readers  in&tcad  of  satisfying.    Dryden. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  pierce  ;  to  wound. 

Whicli,  with  his  cruel  tusk,  liiiu  deadly  cloijcd.    Sj'Cuser. 
lie  never  shod  horse  but  he  cloyed  him.  JUnun. 

4.  To  spike,  as  a  cannon.     ^Obs.']  Johnson. 

5.  To  stroke  with  a  claw.  lObs.']  Shuk. 
Cioy'less,  c.  That  does  not  cloy.  Shak. 
Cloy'ment  (kloi'mmt),  n.  Satiety.  [Obs.']  Shak. 
Club  <,kliib),  71.    [Cf.  Icel.  klubba,  kluinba,  club,  klum- 

i}}tfdtr  a  clubfoot,  Sw.  kliibba  club,  Dan.  klump  hnnp, 
klub  a  club,  G.  khtmpen  clump,  kolben  club,  and  E. 
clump.']  1.  A  heavy  staff  of  wood,  usually  tapering,  and 
wielded  with  the  hand  ;  a  weapon ;  a  cudgel. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  chihs ; 

Konie  and  ner  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle.  Shnk. 

2.  [Cf.  the  Spanish  name  baslos,  and  Sp.  basto??.  staff, 
■club.]  Any  card  of  the  suit  of  cards  having  a  figure 
like  the  trefoil  or  clover  leaf,  ipl.)  The  suit  of  cards 
Jiaviug  such  figure. 

3.  An  association  of  persons  for  the  promotion  of  some 
common  object,  as  literature,  science,  politics,  good  fel- 
lowship, etc.  ;  esp.  an  association  supported  by  cfjual  as- 
sessments or  contributions  of  the  members. 

They  talked 
At  wine,  in  cluhs,  of  art,  of  politics.         Tcmvison. 
He  [Goldsmith]  was  one  of  the  nine  ori^'inal  members  of  that 
■celebrated  fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  ctillud  the  Lit- 
erary Chih,  but  which  has  always  (lisclaimcd  that  epithet,  and 
-still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Cbib.  Mucaulni/. 

4.  A  joint  charge  or  expense,  or  any  person's  share  of 
it ;  a  contribution  to  a  common  fund. 

They  laid  down  their  chth.  L'Estrange. 

We  dined  at  a  French  house,  but  paid  ten  shillings  for  our 
part  of  the  diih-  J'^iu/-^. 

Club  law,  government  by  violence ;  lynch  law  ;  anarchy. 
A(idLs07i.  —  Club  mo33  {Hot.),  an  evergreen  mosslike  plant, 
much  used  in  winter  decoration.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  Liicopodiiim  davatum,  but  other  Li/copodin  are 
often  called  by  this  name.  The  spores  form  a  nighly  in- 
flammable powder.  —Club  root  (Bot.),  a  disease  of  cab- 
'bages,  by;  which  the  roots  become  'listorted  and  the 
heads  spoiled.  —  Club  topaail  i  ymtt.  i,  a  kind  of  gaff  topsail, 
Nised  mostly  by  yachts  liaving  a  lore-and-aft  rig.  It  has 
a  short  '*  club ''  or  "  jack  yard  "  to  increase  its  spread. 

Club  (kl&b),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clubbed  (klubd) ; 
p.pr.  &  '■?>.  n-  Clubbing.]     1.  To  beat  with  a  club. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  throw,  or  allow  to  fall,  into  confusion. 

To  club  a  battalion  implies  a  tempirnry  inability  in  the  com- 
Tnandina  officer  to  restore  any  given  body  of  men  to  their  natn- 
iral  front  in  line  or  column.  I^arruw. 


3.  To  unite,  or  contribute,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  common  end  ;  as,  to  dah  exertions. 

4.  To  raiht.',  or  ilelray,  by  a  proportional  asbessment ; 
as,  to  dub  tlie  expciiML'. 

To  club  a  muBket  (il//7.j,  to  turn  the  breach  uppermost. 
80  as  to  use  it  as  a  club. 

Club  (kltd)),  V.  i.     \.  To  form  a  club ;  to  coudjiuo  for 
tho  promotion  of  some  common  object ;  to  unite. 
Till  ^rubijcr  atomic,  tunihlini;  in  th'-  f^trcarn 
Of  laucy,  madly  met,  and  cliJilnd  into  a  dream.    Dnjdm. 

2.  To  pay  an  equal  or  proportionate  share  of  a  common 
charge  or  expense  ;  to  pay  for  something  by  contribution. 
The  owl.  the  raven,  and  the  hut, 
C/iihhr.i/  l(.r  a  luatlivr  tn  liiw  but.  Si'-ij'l. 

3    (Xaiil.)  To  drift  in  a  current  with  an  anchor  out. 

Club'ba-ble  (-biV-b'l),  a.  Suitable  for  membershii*  in 
a  club;  Miiciablc.     [JJui/wroiis]  <!.  II'.  Curtis. 

Clubbed  (klubd),  n.  Shaped  like  a  club  ;  grasped 
like,  or  u^fil  a.i,  a  ( lub.  Skelton. 

Club'ber  (klub'ber),  H.     1.  One  who  clubs. 

2.   A  nu-iuber  of  a  club.     [A'.]  Mnssiwjcr. 

Club'bish  (klub'bTsli),  u.    1.  Iliide  ;  clownisli.  \_Obs.^ 

2.  I'ispdsi.'d  to  club  together ;  as,  a  c/«6&iv/<  set. 

Club'bist  (-blst),  n.  A  member  of  a  club ;  a  fre- 
qui'nter  of  chiles.     [A'.]  Burke. 

Club'ilst'  (-fist'),  n.     1.  A  large,  heav}-  fist. 

2.   A  .Miinse,  brutal  fellow.      [<'>/;.v.]  Mir. /or  Mar;. 

Glub'iisVed,  '/.     Having  a  large  fist.  Howell. 

Club'fOOt' (-foot'),  n.  ICtub-^-foot.^,  (ilM?.)  Ashort, 
variously  distorted  foot ;  also,  tin;  deformity,  usually 
congenital,  which  such  a  foot  exhibits;  talipes. 

Club'foot'ed,  «.     Having  a  clubfoot. 

Club'hand'  (-hSnd'),  7/.  {Med.)  A  short,  distorted 
hand  ;  ;ilsu,  the  deformity  of  having  such  a  hand. 

GlUb'haur  (klub'hal')*  "*'•  '■  W^'c't-)  To  put  on  the 
other  tack  by  dropping  the  lee  anchor  as  soon  as  the 
wind  is  out  of  the  sails  (which  bring.s  the  vessel's  head 
to  the  wind),  and  by  cutting  the  cable  as  soon  as  she 
pays  off  on  the  other  tack.  ClubhauHng  is  attempted 
only  in  an  exigency. 

Glub'bouse'  (klublious'),  n-  A  Iiousc  occupied  by  a 
club. 

Club'rooni'  (klub'rooui'),  n.  The  apartment  in  which 
a  club  meets.  Addisov. 

Club'-nish'  (-rush^,  n.  {Bot.)  A  rushlike  plant,  the 
rei'd  mace  or  cat-tail,  or  some  species  of  the  genus  Scir- 
pus.     See  UuLRUSH. 

Club'-shaped'  (klub'shSptO*  «.  Enlarged  gradually 
at  the  eiiil,  as  the  :iutenn;e  of  certain  insects. 

Cluck  (kluk),  V.  i.  Ii7up.  &  p.  p.  Clucked  (klukt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clucking.]  [AS.  doccian;  cf.  I),  klok- 
ken,  G.  glucken,  glucksen,  LG.  khtkkeit,  I>an.  klukke  ;  all 
prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  To  make  the  noise,  or  utter 
tlie  call,  of  a  brooding  lien.  J!a>j. 

Cluck,  V.  t.  To  call  together,  or  call  to  follow,  ua  a 
hen  does  her  chickens. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood, 

tlaa  clucked  thcc  tu  the  wars.  Shak. 

Cluck,  n.     1.  The  call  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 

2.  A  click.     See  3d  Click,  2. 

Cluck'lng,  71.     The  noise  or  call  of  a  brooding  hen. 

Clue  (klu),  n.  [See  Clew,  ?(.]  A  ball  of  thread;  a 
thread  or  other  means  of  guidance.     Same  as  Clew. 

You  have  wound  a  goodly  clue.  Sliak. 

This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest.  I'ope, 

Serve  as  clues  to  guide  us  into  further  knowledse.    Locke. 

Clum(kirun),  vn^f?:/.    Silence;  hush.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Clum'ber  (kluni'ber),  n.  [Named  from  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle.] {Zonl.)  A  kind  of 
field  spaniel,  with  short 
legs  and  stout  body, 
which,  unlike  other 
spaniels,  hunts  silently. 

Clump  (kliimp),  n. 
[Cf.  D.  klomp  lump,  G. 
klu!np,  klumpen,  Dan. 
klump,  Sw.  klump  ;  perh. 
akin  to  L.  globus,  E. 
globe.  Cf.  Club.]  1.  An  unshaped  piece  or  mass  of 
wood  or  other  .sul)stance. 

2.  A  cluster  ;  a  group  ;  a  thicket. 

A  clumji  of  shrubby  trees.  JJaivthome. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata.      Brnnde  <t*  C. 
Clump,  V.  t.     To  arrange  in  a  clump  or  clumps ;  to 

cluster;  to  group.  Bhickmore. 

Clump,  V.  i  To  tread  clumsily ;  to  clamp.  \_Pror. 
Eng.]  Jlalliwdl. 

Clumpier  (-er),  ?■.  t.  [Cf.  G.  kli'nnpem  to  clod.  See 
Clump,  u.]     To  form  into  clumps  or  masses.     [0^5.] 

^'upo^s  .  .  .  clumpa-cd  in  balls  of  clouds.    Dr.  11.  More. 

Clumps  (klumps),  n.  A  game  in  which  questions  are 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  questioners  to  dis- 
cover a  word  or  thing  previously  selected  by  two  persons 
who  answer  the  questions ;  —  so  called  because  the  play- 
ers take  sides  in  two  "  clumps  "  or  groups,  the  "  clump  " 
which  guesses  the  word  winning  the  game. 

Clump'y  (kiamp'y),  a.  [From  Clump,  n.]  Com- 
posed of  clumps  ;  massive  ;  shapeless.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Clum'sl-ly  (klum'zi-ly)i  odr.  In  a  clumsy  manner ; 
awkwanlly  ;  as,  to  walk  dumsihj. 

Glum'sl-ness,  n.     The  (juality  of  being  clumsy. 

TliL'  driid^'int;  part  of  life  ia  chiefly  owing  to  c/uinsiiie.':.'!  and 
igimrance.  Coflicr. 

Clum'sy  (klum'z^),  a.  [Compnr.  Clumsier  (-zT-er) ; 
snpcrl.  Clumsiest.]  [OE.chtmsed  benumbed,  fr.  clnm- 
sen  to  be  benumbed  ;  cf.  Icel.  klumsa  lockjaw,  dial.  Sw. 
khimmsen  benumbed  with  cold.  Cf.  1st  Clam,  and  1st 
Clamp.]    1.  Stiff  or  benumbed,  as  with  cold.     [Obs.l 

2.  Without  skill  or  grace  ;  wanting  dexterity,  nimble- 
ness,  or  readiness;  stiff;  awkward,  as  if  benumbed; 
unwieldy ;    unhandy ;    hence,    ill-made,    misshapen,    or 
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inappropriate ;  aft,  a  dumsy  person ;  n  dumsy  workman ; 
Wf^mo'y  tmgerH  ;  a  c'/u)/(«// gehture;  adainsij  extzxiiu:. 
iJiit  tliou  in  cluuu-i  viTivt,  unlicked.  iin|>ointed, 
lliint  hhumc-lully  dviicd  tliel^rd'ii  auumti'd.      Drydviu 
Syn.  —  S";e  Awkward. 
Clunch  (kliinch),  n.     [Perh.  fr.  dinvh  to  make  fast.] 

1.  {Mining)  Indurated  clay.     See  Uind,  7i.,  it. 

2.  One  of  the  hard  beds  of  the  lower  chalk.         Dana. 
Clung  (klunt'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  CLING. 

Clung,  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  fr.  OE.  diugcn  to  wither.  See 
Cli.vo,  v.  j'.]     Wasted  away  ;  shrunken.     [Wv.t.] 

Clu'nl-ac  (klii'nT-ak),  «.  {L'cd.  Hist.)  A  monk  of 
the  irformed  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded 
in  I'l'J  at  Cliniy  (or  Clugny)  in  France.  ■^  Also  used  a«  a. 

GlU'nl-a-cen'slan  (klu'jiT-fi-s5n'Hh«n).  a.     Cluniae. 

Clu'pe-Old  (-p^-'>id).  </.  [L.  dupfa  ;i  kind  of  fihh.  NL., 
generic  name  of  Dip  birring  -j-  -oiU.]  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Herring  family. 

ClUB'ter  (klQs'ter).  n.  [>S.  duster,  dyster ;  cf.  LG. 
/.V)(.s7'/-(alH0  Hw.  &  I>an.  /.7cMe  a  cluster  of  grapcp,  D.  kits- 
sen  tn  bt!  entangled  V).]  1.  A  number  of  tliingu  of  tho 
same  kind  growing  together  ;  a  bunch. 

Hi-r  drrds  wt-rc  like  great  c/u.<^-r.«  of  ripe  (Trapes, 
Wliich  load  thr  buiiclio-(  of  the  fruitful  vine.      Sn^ter. 

2.  A  number  of  similar  things  collected  together  or 
lying  contiguous;  a  group;  as,  a  duster  of  iehuidH. 
"  Cluster  of  provinces."  Motley. 

3.  A  number  of  individuals  grouped  together  or  col- 
lected in  one  place ;  a  crowd  ;  a  mob. 

Ai  bci'fl  . .. 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youtli  about  the  hire 
In  flutters.  ifilton. 

We  loved  him  i  but,  like  beaets 
And  cowardly  nobU-f,  gave  way  unto  your  t7u/(crj, 
WliM  did  hoot  hiui  out  o"  the  city.  Shak. 

Clus'ter,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clustered  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  tV'  vb.  n.CLTisTERiNO.]    To  grow  in  chLster;;  or  assem- 
blo  iu  groups  ;  to  gather  or  unite  in  a  cluster  or  clusters. 
His  eunnv  hnir 
Clufter^d  about  his  temples,  like  a  god's.     Tenn!/.*tm. 
The  princes  of  the  country  clinilerinfi  together,      lore. 
Clus'ter,  V.  t.    To  collect  into  a  cluster  orclueterB; 
to  gather  into  a  bunch  or  close  body. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  raiit:r  her  cells,  ... 
The  foxj,'lovc  cluster  dappled  belU.  Triiny.^'m. 

Or  from  the  forest  falls  tlic  cliisterc'f  6noW.     Thomson. 
Claatered  co\umn(Arch.),  a  column  which 
is  cnniiJitii'il,  or  appears  to  be  composed, 
of  s.vir.d  (  ulumns  collected  together. 

Cius'ter-ing-ly,  f^dr.    in  clust. . 

ClUS'ter-y  {klus'ler-5-)»  f"'.  [Fron    ' 
TER,  ?; .  ]    G  rowing  in,  or  full  of ,  c!  i    '    ■    , 
like  clusters.  Johnson. 

Clutch  (kluch;  224),  n.  [OE.  cloche, 
cloke,  claw,  Scot,  c/oo/.-,  cleiick,  ahso  OE. 
clcehe  claw,  clechen,  dekcn,  to  seize;  cf. 
AS.  gelscceaii  (where  ge-  is  a  prefix)  to 
seize.  Cf.  Latch  a  citch.]  1.  A  gripe  or 
clinching  with,  or  as  with,  the  finger.s  or 
claws;  seizure;  grasp.  **The  clutch  of 
poverty."  Couprr. 

An  expiring  clutch  at  popularity.    Carlylc. 
But  A?e,  with  his  etcalinc  steps, 
Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch.      Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  hands,  claws,  or  talons,  in 
the  act  of  grasping  firmly; — often  fig- 
ur.^tively,  for  power,  rapacity,  or  cruelty 
the  dutches  of  an  adversarj-. 

I  must  have  .  .  .  little  care  of 
myj^tlt,  if  I  ever  more  ci>me  mar 
the  clutches  of  such  a  gi^nit. 

Bp.  .Stilliii'jjiert. 

3.  {Mfteh.)  A  device  which 
is  used  for  coupling  shafting, 
etc.,  so  as  to  transmit  motion, 
and  which  may  be  disengaged 
at  pleasure. 

4.  Any  device  for  gripping 
an  object,  as  at  the  end  of  a 
chain  or  tackle. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  nest  complement  of  eggs  of  a  bird. 
Bayonet  clutch  (Much.),  a  clutch  in  which  connection  is 

made  by  means  of  bayonets  attached  to  arms  shding  on 
a  feathered  shaft.  The  bayonets  slide  through  holes  in 
a  crosshead  fastened  on  the  shaft. 

Clutch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clutched  (klucht) ;  p-pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clutching.]     [OE.  duechev.     See  Clutch,  v.] 

1.  To  seize,  clasp,  or  gripe  with  the  hand,  hands,  or 
claws  ;  —  often  figuratively  ;  as,  to  clutch  power. 

A  man  may  set  the  prdes  tot^cther  in  his  head,  and  clutcJi  the 
whole  globe  at  one  intellectual  grasp.  Collier. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me ...  ? 
Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  close  tightly  ;  to  clinch. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  rh'tch  my  hand.     Shak: 

Clutch,  V.  I.  To  reach  (at  something)  as  if  to  grasp; 
to  catch  or  snatch  ;  —often  followed  by  at. 

fliit'-hiug  at  the  pliantoms  of  the  stock  market.    Bancroft. 

Clut'ter  (klut'ter),  11.  [Cf.  W.  cludnir  heap,  pile, 
cludcido  to  heap.]  1.  A  confused  collection;  hence, 
confusion  ;  disorder  ;  as,  the  room  is  In  a  duller. 

lie  6aw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge,  overgrown  pots, 
pans,  and  spits.  L'-Estranffe, 

2.  Clatter  ;  confused  noise.  Siri/t. 

Clut'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clu'iteked  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cluttering.]  To  crowd  together  in  disor- 
der ;  to  fill  or  cover  with  things  in  disorder ;  to  throw 
into  disorder  ;  to  disarrange  ;  as,  to  duller  a  room. 

Clut'ter,  V.  i.     To  make  a  confused  noise  ;  to  bustle. 
It  [the  goose]  chittnxd  here,  it  chuckled  there.     Tenni/son. 

Clut'ter,  V.  t.  [From  Clod,  n.]  To  clot  or  coagu- 
late, as  blood.     [Obs.']  Holland. 

Clyp'e-as'trold  (klTp'e-Ss'troid),  a.  [NL.  Clypeaster 
(L.  ch/peus  shield -^  aster  star) -L -oiW.]  {Zo'ol.)  Like 
or   related   to  the    genus   Clypeaster ;  —  applied    to    a 
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as,  to  fall  into 
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use,    unite,   rude,   full,   Op,    Orn ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     cnair;     goj     sing,   ink;     tben,   thin;     bONj     zta  —  z  in  azure. 
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^oup  of  flattened  sea  urchins,  with  a  rosette  of  pores  on 
tht'  upper  side. 

Clyp'e-ate   (kllp'e-St),    a.     [L.  clypeatus,  p.   p.   of 
clijpptire  to  arm  with  a  shiehl,  fr.  ch/peus, 
clipeus^   sliield.]     1.  {Bot.)  Sliaped  "like  a 
round  buckler  or  shield  ;  scutate. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  Furnished  with  a  shield,  or  a 
protective  pLite  or  shell. 

Clyp'e-l-fonn'  (-T-fOnu'),  a-  [L.  ch/peus 
Eliii'I  1  4-  'fonii.']    Shield-shr;ped  ;  clvpeate. 

I  Clyp'e-us  (klTi)'e-iis),  71. ;  pi.  Clypei 
(-1).  [L.,  a  shield.]  {Zoul.)  The  frontal 
plate  of  the  head  of  an  insect. 

Clys'ml-an  (kllz'mt-an),  a.  [Gr.  Kkvcry.a  a  place 
washed  by  the  waves,  fr.  «Au'feii'.  See  Clyster.]  Con- 
nected witli,  or  related  to,  the  deluge,  or  to  a  cataclysm  ; 
as,  dysminn  clianpes.  Smart. 

Clys'mic  {klTz'mik),  a.     Washing  ;  cleansing. 

Clys'ter  (klTs'ter),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kAuo-ttJp,  fr.  K\v^etv 
to  wash  oil  or  out ;  akin  to  Goth,  /dtdrs  pure,  G.  liiuter: 
cf.  F.  v/i/stcre.'}  {Med.)  A  liquid  injected  into  the  lower 
intestines  by  means  of  a  syringe  ;  an  injection  ;  an  enema. 

Clyster  pipe,  a  tube  or  pipe  used  for  injections. 

Cne'mi-al  (ue'mt-al),  a.  [Gr.  KvjjfLTj  the  tibia.] 
(Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  shin  bone. 

Cnemial  creat.  a  crestlike  prominence  on  the  proximal 
end  of  the  tibia  of  birds  and  some  reptiles. 

r  Cni'da  (ni'da),  n.  ;  pL  Cnid^  (ni'de).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kvi?)r]  nettle,  sea  nettle.]  {Zonl.)  One  of  the  peculiar 
stinging  cells  found  in  Coeleuterata ;  a  nematocyst ;  a 
lasso  cell. 

I  Gnl-da'rl-a  (nt-da'rt-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cnida.] 
iZool.)  A  comprehensive  group  equivalent  to  the  true 
CLflenterata,  i.  e.,  exclusive  of  the  sponges.  They  are  so 
named  fn'ui  the  presence  of  stinging  cells  {cmdie)  in  tlie 

ti^.-U'  .=  .       S.-.-  CCELENTERATA, 

Cni'do-blast  (niM6-biaat),  n.  [Cnida  +  -llast.-[ 
iZoJ.)  One  uf  the  cells  which,  m  the  Ccelenterata,  de- 
velop into  cnid.'e. 

Cni'do-cil  (-sil),  n.  [C?iida  +  cilium  eyelash.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  fine  filiform  process  of  a  cnidoblast. 

Co-  (ku).  A  form  of  the  prefix  com-,  signifying  icil/t, 
together^  in  conjunction,  joint.  It  is  used  before  vowels 
and  some  consonants.    See  Com-. 

Co'a-cer'vate  (ko'a-ser'vSt),  a.  [L.  coaccrvatus,  p. 
p.  of  coacrrvdre  to  heap  up ;  co-  -j-  acervare.  See 
AcERVATE.]  Raised  into  a  pile  ;  collected  into  a  crowd ; 
heaped.     [7?.]  Bacon. 

Co  a-cer'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.    To  heap  up  ;  to  pile.    [7?.] 

Cc-ac'er-va'tlon  (kS-Ss'Sr-va'slmu),  n.  [L.  coaccr- 
vatio.]     A  heaping  together,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Coach  {koL-h  ;  224),  n.  [F.  coche,  fr.  It.  cocchio,  dim. 
of  corrii  little  boat,  fr.  L.  concha  mu.ssel,  mussel  shell, 
Gr.  KovYi?!  *ikin  to  Skr.  ^anklui.  Cf.  Concb,  Cockboat, 
Cockle.]  1.  A  large, 
close,  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, havingdoorsinthe 
sides,  and  generally  a 
front  and  back  seat  in- 
side, each  for  two  per- 
sons, and  an  elevated 
outside  seat  in  front  for 
the  driver. 

.  C^^  Coaches  have  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  differ  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
persons  they  can  carry.  Mail  coaches  and  taUi/ho 
coaches  often  have  three  or  more  seats  inside,  each  for 
two  or  three  persons,  and  seats  outside,  sometimes  for 
twelve  or  more. 

2.  A  special  tutor  who  assists  in  preparing  a  student 
for  examination  ;  a  trainer  ;  esp.  one  who  trains  a  boat's 
crew  for  a  race.    [Co/Zo^.] 

■Wareham  wqb  studying  fur  India  with  a  Wanceater  conch. 

G.  Eliot. 

3.  {Naxit.)  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, usually  occupied  by  tlie  captain.  [Written  also 
couch.']     {Obs.] 

The  commandcra  came  on  board  and  the  council  sat  in  the 
coach.  Pi_}>ii$. 

4.  {Railroad)  A  firet-clasa  passenger  car,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  drawing-room  car,  sleeping  car,  etc.  It 
is  Bometimes  loosely  applied  to  any  passenger  car. 

Coach,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Coached  (kocht);  p.  pr. 
&  rlj.  n.  CoACHiNO.]     1.  To  convey  in  a  coach.       Pope. 

2.  To  prepare  for  public  examination  by  private  in- 
struction ;  to  train  by  special  instruction.     ICoUoq.l 

I  coachc'i  him  before  he  t'(»t  his  sctiolorship.     O.  Eliot. 

Coach,  V.  i.  To  drive  or  to  ride  in  a  coach  ;  —  some- 
times used  with  it.  ICollog.']  "  Coaching  it  to  all  (piar- 
^''^•"  rJ.  Waterhouse. 

Coach'  box'  (bSks').    The  seat  of  a  coaclmian. 

Coach'  dog'  (dOg' ;  115).    {Zool.)  One  of  a 
breed  of  doga  trained  to  accompany  carriages  ; 
the  Dalmatian 
dog. 

Goach'ee 
(k5ch'e),n.  A 
coachman. 
[Sfang] 

Cosith'teV- 

lOW  (-fSl'Jfi), 
n.  One  of  a 
pair  of  horses 
employed  to 
draw  a  coach; 
hence  {Fig.\ 
a  comra^lf. 

Shah. 
Ooach'man 

(-man),     m.  ; 

pi.  CoAcnHErr 
(-men).  1.  A 
man  whofle  bualnosa  Is  to  drive  a  coach  or  carriage. 


One  form  of  Coaeh. 


Coach  Dog. 


2.  (Zool.)  A  tropical  fish  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  {Tkiles 
auriga) ;  —  called  also  charioteer.  The  name  refers  to  a 
long,  laslilike  spine  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Goach'man-shlp  (koch'man-ship),  n.  Skill  in  driving 
a  coach. 

Coach'whip'  snake'  (koch'hwTp/  snak').  {Zo'dl.)  A 
larg'-,  hli-inl.r,  ]ianiik's.>^  snake  of  the  souUiern  United 
^UiU-^  {.^f.rstu■oj>hl.■.■  jfagelli/ormis). 

u'^^  Its  long  and  tapering  tail  has  the  scales  so  ar- 
ranged and  colored  as  to  give  it  a  braided  appearance, 
whence  the  name. 

Co-acf  (ko-akf),  v.  t.  [L.  conclave,  intens.  fr.  cogere, 
coavtnm,  to  force.  See  Cogent.]  To  force  ;  to  compel ; 
to  drive.     [Otx.] 

Tlie  faith  and  Bervice  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary  and 
■aot  coarti^d.  Fo,l. 

Co-act',  ■<).  i.  [Pref .  CO'  -f  act,  v.  i.]  To  act  together  ; 
to  work  in  concert ;  to  unite.     [O65.] 

But  if  I  tfU  you  how  these  two  did  coact.  SJiak. 

Go-ac'tion  (ko-Sk'shun),  n.  [L.  coactio.l  Force ; 
compulsion,  either  in  restraining  or  impelling.         South. 

Co-ac'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [in  sense  1,  fr.  1st  Coact;  iu 
sense  2,  fr,  2d  Coact.]  1.  Serving  to  compel  or  con- 
strain ;  compulsory ;  restrictive. 

Any  coitrfiv  power  of  the  civil  kind.    J3p.  Warburton. 

2.  Acting  iu  concurrence ;  united  in  action. 

■\Vith  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art.  S/iak. 

Go-ac'tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  coactive  manner. 

Co'ac-tiv'i-ty  (ko'Sk-tlv'i-tJ-),  n.     Unity  of  action. 

Co-ad'ap-ta'tion  (k5-ad'itp-ta'shiin),  n.  Mutual  adap- 
tation, j:.  Owen. 

Co'a-dapt'ed  (ko-'a-dSpt'ed),  a.  Adapted  one  to  an- 
other ;  as,  condtrjited  pulp  and  tooth.  B.  Ouen. 

Co-ad'ju-ment  (k6-ad'jG-meut),  n.  Mutual  help ; 
cooperation.     [7?.]  Johnson. 

Co'ad-Just'  (ko'ad-jnsf),  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  mutual 
adaptations.  R.  Owen. 

Co'ad-just'ment  (-racnt),  n.    Blutual  adjustment. 

Co-ad'ju-tant  (ku-5d'ju-t«nt),  a.  Mutually  assisting 
or  operating;  helping.  J,  Philips. 

Co-ad'ju-tant,  n.    An  assistant.  R.  JS'orth. 

Co-ad'ju-ting,  (/.  Mutually  assisting.   [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Co-ad'ju-tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Rendering  mutual  aid  ;  coad- 
JLitant.  Feltham. 

Co'ad-Ju'tor  (ko'Sd-ju'ter),  n.    [L.   See  Co-,  and  Aid.] 

1.  One  wlio  aids  another ;  an  assistant ;    a  coworker. 

Craftily  outwitting  her  perjured  coai/jutor.      Shcridati. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  priest 
holding  a  benefice. 

Co'ad-Ju'tor-shIp,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a  coad- 
jutor; joint  as^i.'T.t^ince.  Pope. 

Go'ad-Ju'tress  (-tr5s),  In.     A  female  coadjutor  or  as- 

Go'ad-iu'trix  (-trtk.s),  f     sistant.    Holland.  S/nollett. 

Co-ad'ju-van-cy  (k^-5d'jii-van-sj),  n.  Joint  help; 
cooperation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Co-ad'ju-vant  (ko-.td'ju-v^rnt),  a.    Cooperating. 

Co-ad'ju-vant,  n.     (Me<l.)  An  adjuvant. 

Co-ad'U-nate  (ku-Sd'ij-nSt;  135),  «.  [L.  coadunatus, 
p.  p.  of  condunarc  to  unite.  See  Adunation.]  {Bot.) 
United  at  the  base,  as  contiguous  lobes  of  a  leaf. 

Co-ad^U-na'tlon     (-na'shun),     n.       [L.    coadtinntio.'} 

Union,  as  in  one  body  or  mass  ;  unity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  coaduiiation  of  nil  the  civilized  provinces.     ColcHdije. 

Co-ad'u-ni'tlon  (-ntsh'un),  n.  [Pref.  co-  -\-  pref.  ad- 
-\- unit i 01}.']     Coadunation.     [7?.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Go^ad-Ven'ture  (ko'ad-vSn'tur;  135),  n.  An  adven- 
ture in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  partakers. 

Co'ad-ven'ture,  v.  i.     To  share  in  a  venture.  Hoivell. 

Co^ad-ven'tur-er  (-er),  n.    A  fellow  adventurer. 

Co'al-ior'est  (ko'Sf-fSr'est),  v.  t.  To  convert  into,  or 
add  to,  a  forest.  Howell, 

Coag  (kog),  n.     (Carp.)  See  Coak,  a  kind  of  tenon. 

Co-a^gen-cy  (kft-a'jen-sy),  n.  Agency  in  common  ; 
joint  agency  or  agent.  Coleridge. 

Go-a'gent  (-jf^nt),  n.  An  associate  in  an  act ;  a  co- 
worker. Drayton. 

Go'ag-ment'  (ko'3g-m5nt'),  ■?'.  f.  [L.  coagmentare,  fr. 
cnagincntimn  a  joining  together,  fr.  cogere.  See  Cogent.] 
To  join  together.     [Obs.)  Glanvill. 

Co-ag'men-ta'tlon  (ku-Sg'm5n-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  coag- 
vioitatin.]  Tlie  act  of  joining,  or  the  state  of  being 
joined,  together  ;  union.     [Ohs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Co-ag'U-Ia-bll'i-ty  (-u-la-btl'T-ty)*  «■  The  quality  of 
being  coagtilalile  ;  capacity  of  being  coagulated.         t're. 

Co-ag'U-la-ble  (ko-ag'u-lA-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
coagulateil.  Boyle. 

Go-ag'u-lant  (ko-Sg'G-Mnt),  n.  [L.  coagitlanst  V-  pr.] 
That  which  produces  coagulation. 

Co-ag'u-late  (-15t),  a.  [L.  coagjdati/s,  p.  p.  of  con- 
grdare  to  coagulate,  fr.  coaguhtni  means  of  ooag\dation, 
fr.  cof/rre,  coacftnn,  to  drive  together,  coagulate.  See 
Cogent.]     Coagulated.     [06«.]  Shrr/c. 

Co-ag'u-late  (ku-Sg'fi-lat),  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coagu- 
lated (-la'tf^d) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Coagulating  (-la'tTng).] 
To  cauHe(ali(piid)to  ch.ange  into  a  curdlike  or  seniiHoIid 
state,  not  by  evaporation  but  by  some  kind  of  clicmical 
reaction ;  to  curdle ;  aw,  rennet  coagulates  milk ;  lieat 
coagulates  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Co-ag'U-latO,  v.  ?.    To  undergo  coagulation.       Boyle. 

Syn.  —  To  tliicken  ;  concrete;  curdle;  clot;  congeal. 

Co-ag'U-la'ted  (ko-itg'u-la'tPd).  a.  Changed  into,  or 
cuntainrd  in,  a  4'iiagnliMn  or  a  cunllike  nmss ;  curdled. 

CoaRulalcd  prolold  (Physiol.  fhc}n.\  one  of  a  class  of 
bfidii's  Inrnu'd  in  the  cnagulatron  of  albuminous  sub- 
Htancfs  by  hciit,  aridH,  or  otlicr  agents. 

Co-ag'U-la'tlon  (-irv'^hnn),  n.  [L.  coagulatio.'^  1.  The 
cliange  from  a  liquid  to  a  thickened,  curdlike,  inHolul>le 
stfiti'.  not  by  evaporation,  but  by  some  kind  of  chemical 
reaction ;  as,  the  hpontaneouH  coagulation  of  frenhly 
drawn  bloo<l ;  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet,  or  acid, 
and  the  cangulation  of  egg  albumin  by  heat.  Coagula- 
tion in  generally  the  change  of  an  albuminous  body  into 
an  insolublo  modification. 


2.  The  substance  or  body  fonned  by  coagulation. 

Co-ag'U-la-tive  (ko-Sg'udti-tlv),  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  coagulation  ;  as,  a  coagnlative  agent.         Boyle. 

Co-ag'u-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  That  which  causes  coagu- 
lation. Huxley. 

Co-ag'u-la-tO-ry  (-la-tG-rJ),  a.  Serving  to  coagulate ; 
produced  by  coagidation  ;  as,  coHjruia/ory  ettects.  Boyle. 

Co-ag'u-Ium  (-mm),  n.  ;  pi.  Coaoula  (-U).  [L.  See 
Coagulate,  «.]  The  thick,  curdy  precipitate  formed  by 
tiie  coagulation  of  albuminous  matter;  any  mass  of  coag- 
ulated matter,  as  a  clot  of  blood. 

II  Co-ai'ta  (kS-ai'ta),  n.  {Zodl.)  The  native  name  of 
certain  South  American  niorikeys  of  tin.*  genus  Ateles, 
esp.  .-1.  jxmiscus.  The  black-faced  coaita  is  Atetes  ater. 
See  Illusfration  in  Appendix, 

Coak  (kok),  n.    See  Coke,  n. 

Coak,  71.  1.  (Carp.)  A  kind  of  tenon  connecting  the 
face  of  a  scarfed  timber  with  the  face  of  another  timber, 
or  a  dowel  or  pin  of  hard  wood  or  iron  uniting  timbers. 
[Also  spelt  coag.] 

2.  A  metallic  bushing  or  strengthening  piece  in  the 
center  of  a  wooden  block  sheave. 

Coak,  V.  t.  {Car]}.)  To  unite,  as  timbers,  by  means  of 
tenons  or  dowels  in  the  edges  or  faces.  Totten. 

Coal  (kol),  n.  [AS.  col ;  akin  to  D.  Kool.  OHG.  chol, 
cholo,  G.  kohle,  Icel.  kol,  pi.,  Sw.  kol,  j)an.  kul ;  cf.  Skr. 
jval  to  burn.  Cf.  Kiln,  Colliek.]  1.  A  thoroughly 
charred,  and  extinguished  or  still  ignited,  fragment  from 
wood  or  other  combustible  substance;  charcoal. 

2.  {Mi?}.)  A  black,  or  brownish  black,  solid,  combus- 
tible substance,  dug  from  beds  or  veins  in  the  earth  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  and  consisting,  like  charcoal,  maiiily  of 
carbon,  but  more  compact,  and  often  affording,  whti. 
heated,  a  large  amount  of  volatile  matter, 

C^^  This  word  is  often  used  adiectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  coa^black ;  coal 
formation ;  coal  scuttle  ;  coiU  ship,  etc. 

^^^  In  England  the  plural  coals  is  used,  for  the  broken 
mmeral  coal  burned  in  grates,  etc. ;  as,  to  put  coals  on 
the  fire.  In  the  United  States  the  singular  in  a  collective 
sense  is  the  customary  usage  ;  as,  a  hod  of  coal. 

Age  of  coal  plants.  See  Age  of  Acrorjens.  under  AcRO- 
gen.  —  Anthracite  t,r  Glance  coal.  See  Anthracite.  — 
BituminouB  coal.  St-c  under  BiTU.MiNOUS.  —  Blind  coai.  See 
under  Blind. —Brown  coal,  or  Lignite.  See  Lignite.— 
Caking  coal,  a  bituminous  coal,  which  softens  -;nd  becomes 
pasty  or  semi-viscid  when  heated.  On  iucreasint.  the 
heat,  the  volatile  products  are  driven  otf ,  and  a  coherent, 
grayish  black,  cellular  mass  of  coke  is  left.  —  Cannel  coal, 
a  very  compact  bituminous  coal,  of  fine  texture  and  dull 
luster.  See  Cannel  coal.  —Coal  ted  (O'eol.),  a  layer  or 
stratum  of  mineral  coal.  —  Coal  breaker,  a  structure  in- 
cluding machines  and  machinery  adapted  for  crushing, 
cleansuig,  and  assorting  coal.  —  Coal  field  ( Geol.),  a  region 
in  which  deposits  of  coal  occur.  Such  regions  have  often 
a  basinlike  structure,  and  are  hence  called  coal  ba.mis. 
See  Basin.  —  Coal  gas,  a  variety  of  carbureted  hydrogen, 
procured  from  bituminous  coal,  used  in  lighting  streets, 
houses,  etc.,  and  for  cooking  and  heating.  —  Coal  heaver, 
a  man  employed  in  carrying  coal,  and  esp.  in  pnttuig 
it  in,  and  discharging  it  from,  ships.  —  Coal  meafluree. 
{(•col.)  (a)  Strata  of  coal  with  the  attendant  rocks,  lb)  A 
subdivision  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  between  the 
millstone  grit  below  and  the  Permian  formation  above, 
and  including  nearly  all  the  workable  coal  beds  of  the 
world.  —  Coal  oil,  a  general  name  for  mineral  oils^  petro- 
leum. —  Coal  plant  ( (real. ).  one  of  tlie  remains  or  mipres- 
sions  of  plants  found  in  the  strata  of  the  conl  formation. 

—  Coal  tar.    See  in  the   Vocabidary.  —  To  haul  over  the 
coals,  to  call  to  account;  to  scold  or  censure.    [Culloq.] 

—  Wood  coal.    See  Lignite. 

Goal,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Coaled  (kold) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Coaling.]     1.  To  burn  to  charcoal ;  to  char.  [R.] 

Charcoal  of  roots,  coaled  into  great  pieces.        Jiaco'i. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.  Camden. 

3.  To  supply  with  coal ;  as,  to  coal  a  steamer. 

Goal,  ''■  1.  To  take  in  coal ;  as,  the  steamer  coaled  at 
Southampton. 

Goal'-black'  (-blSkO,  a.  As  black  as  coal ;  jet  black  ; 
very  black.  Dryden. 

Coal'er-y  (-er-J),  n.    [Obs.]    See  Colliery. 

Co  a-lesce'  (koA-lSs'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Coalesced 
(ko'a-lSsf) ;  pt-  p^-  &  vb.  n.  Coalescing.]  [X.  coalrscere^ 
coalitum  ;  co-  -{-  alc.tcerc  to  grow  up,  incho.  fr.  alere  to 
nourish.  See  Aliment,  n.]  1.  To  grow  together  ;  to 
unite  by  growth  into  one  body ;  as,  the  parts  separated 
by  a  wound  coalesce. 

2.  To  unite  in  one  body  or  product ;  to  combine  into 
one  body  or  community  ;  as,  vapors  coalesce. 

The  Jews  were  incapable  ot  cotifi  i<cin{;  with  other  nntiruis. 

Cittii)>hrU. 

Certnin  cnnibinations  of  ideus  tlmt,  once  coalcsviiiff.  coiild  not 
be  flinkin  loose.  Uc  Quincij/. 

Syn. —  See  Add. 

Co'a-les'cence  (ko'A-lSs'sens),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
growing  together,  as  similar  parts  ;  the  act  of  uniting  by 
natural  affinity  or  attraction  ;  the  state  of  being  united  ; 
union  ;  concretion. 

Go'a-les'cent  (-sfnt),  a,  [L.  coale.'icens,  p.  pr.] 
Growing  together  ;  cohering,  as  in  the  organic  cohesion 
of  similar  i)arts  ;  uniting. 

Coal'flsh'  (kol'fTnh').  "■  [Named  from  the  dark  color 
of  the  back.]  {Zool.)  {a)  The  i)ollock  ; —  called  also,  fw;/- 
.^ey,  calemir,  cnliiiry,  coal  tihiting,  etc.  Sci'  Pollock. 
{h)  The  licshow  or  caiullefish  of  Alaska,     (r)  The  cobia. 

Coal'goose'  (-gm».s'),  71.  {Zool.)  The  cormorant ;  — so 
calli'it  tioiii  its  black  color. 

Go'a-Ute  (ko'a-lit).  v.  i.  [L.  coalihi.^,  p.  p.  of  coalcS' 
cere.     See  Coalesce.]    To  unite  or  coalesce.     [Obs.] 

Let  them  continue  to  mnlitr.         Jfolinyhrolr, 

Go'a-Ute,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  unite  or  coalesce.    [Obs.] 

Titiif  hn«  by  degrees  blended  . . .  and  roidited  the  coDtjuered 
with  llie  cniKnieror!*.  Jiiirkr. 

Co'a-ll'tlon  (ko'A-lTHh'Hn).  n.  [LL.  conH/lo:  cf.  F. 
coalif it'll.  See  Coalesce.]  1.  The  act  of  coalescing; 
union  into  a  body  or  mass,  as  of  separate  bodies  or  pnrtK ; 
ofl,  a  coalition  of  atoms.  Bcntley. 
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2.  A  combination,  for  tempornry  purposes,  of  persons, 
parties,  or  states,  having  ditlyreut  interustH. 

A  coulitivn  of  the  puntuti  uiid  the  bluckle;;.    J.  liamlulph. 

The '■oafiVio/i  between  the  rehgluua  and  worldly  tiieniics  of 
popery.  Maranlay. 

Syn.  — Allianre  ;  confederation;  confederacy  ;  league; 
conibiiiatiuii ;  conjunction  ;  <:oiiKi)iracy  ;  union. 

Co'a-li'tlon-er  (ku'il-IiHl/rin-Er),  n.     A  fnalitionist. 

Co^a-li'tlon-ist,  n-  One  \\1k)  joinH  or  promotes  a  co- 
ulitii'ii ;  oin;  wlio  advocates  coalition. 

Oo'-al-Iy'  (-iXl-U')i  «.;  V^-  Co-allies  (-Hz').  A  joint 
ally.  Kent. 

Coal'-me'ter  (kul'me'ter),  n.  A  licensed  or  ortlcial 
coal  measure r  in  London.     See  Metek.  Shnvionds. 

Coal'mouse' l-niuus'),  «.  {Zu,>l.)  A  small  species  of 
titmouse,  with  a  black  head  ;  the  eoletit. 

Goal'plt'  (-litf),  "•      1-   A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. 

2.   A  place  where  eharen;il  ia  made.      [/'.  S.~\ 

Coal'  tar'  {Uir')-  A  thick,  black,  tarry  lifjuid,  ob- 
tained by  tlie  (listillation  of  bituniinons  coal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas;  used  for  nuiking  printer's 
ink,  black  varnish,  etc.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  from 
which  many  substances  have  been  obtained,  especially 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  or  :ir<iniatic  series. 

[^^  AmonR  its  important  ingredients  are  benzene, 
anllnie,  phenol,  naplitlialene,  anthracLiw,  etc.,  wliich  are 
respectively  typicid  of  many  dye  stuffs,  as  tlie  aniline 
dyes,  the  phthali-ins,  hidigo,  alizarin,  and  many  Havoriug 
extracts  whi'se  artiHciid  production  is  a  matter  of  great 
commercial  importance. 

Coal'- whip' per  (-hwTp'per),  u.  One  who  raises  coal 
ont  of  the  hold  of  a  ship.     lEnfj.'\  Dickens. 

Coal'  works'  (wflrks')-  A  place  where  coal  is  dug, 
including  the  machinery  for  raising  the  coal. 

Coal'y  (-J),  a.  [From  Coal,  «.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  coal ;  containing  coal ;  of  the  nature  of  coal. 

Coam'ingS  (kom'tngz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Comb  a  crest.] 
(iVa"/.)  Rai.st'd  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  around  a  hatch- 
way, skylight,  or  otlier  opening  in  the  deck,  to  prevent 
water  from  running  below  ;  esp.  the  fore-and-aft  pieces 
of  a  hatchway  frame  as  distinginshed  from  the  trans- 
verse head  ledges.     [Written  tilso  combings.'} 

Co'an-nex'  (ko'Jtn-n5kH'),  v.  t.  To  annex  with  some- 
thing else. 

Co'ap-ta'tlon  (ko'Sp-ta'shnn),  n.  [L.  conp/atio,  fr. 
coiiptare  to  fit  together;  co- -\- apfare.  See  Aptate.] 
Tlie  adai>tation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other, 
as  of  a  broken  bone  or  dislocated  joint. 

Co-arct'  (ko-arkf),       1  V.    t.       [See    Coarctate,   ff.] 

Co-arc'tate  (-ark'tat),  (  1.  To  press  tngetlier  ;  to 
crowd;  to  straiten  ;  to  confine  closely.     [06*.]     Baroii. 

2.  To  restrain;  to  confine.     [Ohs.'\  Ayiiffi'. 

Co-arc'tate  (k6-Srk'tut),  a.  [L.  coarctntns,  p.  p.  of 
coarrtnre  to  press  together;  co- -\- orcttn-e  to  press  to- 
gether, from  arctus,^.  p.  See  Arctation.]  {Zool.) 
Pressed  together  ;  closely  connected  ;  —  applied  to  in- 
sects having  the  abdomen  separated  from  the  thorax 
only  by  a  constriction. 

Coarctate  pupa  (Zo'oL),  a  pupa  closely  covered  by  the 
old  larval  skin,  as  in  most  Diptera. 

Co'arc-ta'tlon  (ko'ark-ta'shiin),  7i.      [L.  coarctntio.'] 

1.  Confinement  to  a  narrow  space.     [Obn-I         Bacon. 

2.  Pressure  ;  that  which  presses.     [065.]  Fiay. 

3.  {Med.)  A  stricture  or  narrowing,  as  of  a  canal, 
cavity,  or  orifice. 

Coarse  (kors),  n.  {Compar.  Coarser  (-er) ;  siiperl. 
Coarsest.]  [As  this  word  was  anciently  written  course, 
or  cours,  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  o/  course.,  in  the 
couniion  manner  of  proceeding,  common,  and  hence, 
homely,  made  for  common  domestic  use,  plain,  rude, 
rough,  gross,  e.  </.,  "Tlioiigh  the  threads  be  course.^'' 
Gascoigne.  See  Course.]  1.  Large  in  bulk,  or  com- 
posed of  large  parts  or  particles ;  of  inferior  quality  or 
appearance  ;  not  fine  in  material  or  close  in  texture  ; 
gross  ;  thick  ;  rough  ;  —  opposed  to  fine  ;  as,  coarse 
sand  ;  coarse  thread  ;  coarse  cloth  ;  coarse  bread. 

2.  Not  refined  ;    rough  ;    rude  ;   unpolished  ;    gross  ; 
indehcate ;  as,  coarse  manners;  coarse  language. 
I  feci 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  molded.  Sfiah 

To  copy,  in  my  coarse  Enslish,  his  beautiful  expressions. 

Drmlen. 

Syn.  —  Large  ;  thick  ;  rude  ;  rough  ;  gross  ;  blunt ;  un- 
couth ;  unpolished  ;  inelegant ;  indelicate  ;  vulgar. 

Coarse'-gralned'  (kors'grand'),  «.  Having  a  coarse 
grain  or  texture,  as  wood  ;  hence,  wanting  in  refinement. 

Coarse'ly,  odv.  In  a  coarse  manner ;  rougldy ; 
rudi-ly  ;  inelegantly;  uncivilly;  meanly. 

Coars'en  (kors"n),  v.  t.  to  make  coarse  or  vulgar  ; 
as,  to  coarsen  one's  character,     [-fi".]  Graham. 

Coarse'ness  (kors'nSs),  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  coarse  ;  roughness ;  inelegance  ;  vulgarity  ;  gro.ss- 
ness ;  as,  coarseness  of  food,  texture,  manners,  or  lan- 
guage. "The  coarseness  of  the  sackcloth."  Dr.  H.  More. 
Pardon  the  coarsniesn  of  the  illustration.  L' Estrange. 
A  conr'irurss  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings.    Bnrkc. 

Co'ar-tlc'U-la'tion  (ko'iir-tTk'u-la'shun),  n.  {Anat.) 
The  union  or  articulation  of  bones  to  form  a  joint. 

Co'-as-sesS'or  (ko'Ss-s^s'er),  n.     A  joint  assessor. 

Coast  (kust),  7?.  [OF.  costcy  F.  cote^  rib,  hill,  shore, 
coast,  L.  casta  rib,  side.    Cf.  Accost,  v.  /.,  Cutlet.] 

1.  The  side  of  a  thing.     \^Obs.'\  Sir  I.  Neicton. 

2.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a  country ; 
frontier  border.     {Obs.^ 

From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  to  the  uttermost 
eea,  frhall  your  coast  be.  Ikttt.  xi.  24. 

3.  The  seashore,  or  land  near  it. 

He  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast.      Dryclai. 

We  the  Arabian  cna^^t  do  know 

At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow.  Walh  r. 

The  coast  ia  clear,  the  danger  is  over ;  no  enemy  in 

sight.    Drij<tn}.    Fig.  :  There  are  no  obstacles.    ''Seeing 

thixt  the  coast  uas  clenr^  Zelmane  dismissed  Musidorus.'* 


.Sir  P.  Sidnet/. —  CoMt  puard.  (n)  A  body  of  men  orig- 
nially  employed  along  the  coast  to  pn^vi-nt  Mmuggling  ; 
now,  under  the  (-untrol  of  the  ;ulniiralty,  drilled  an  a 
naval  reserve.  [/-'/(.'/.]  (bt  The  force  cniployed  in  life- 
saving  stations  along  the  seacoast.  [I/.  .V.]  —  Coast  rat 
iZoi'it.),  a  South  African  manunal  (/Siifhyer(/us  .si/Hlusj^ 
about  the  size  of  a  lahbit,  i  iMmiikabh-  for  its  exteuwivo 
burrows;  —  call^'il  al^o  sam/  innlc.  Coast  waiter,  a  rnis- 
tomhouse  oflicci  who  buin-iinlcndw  the  binding  or  ship- 
ping ol  goods   lor  the  coaht  trade.     [EiiH.\ 

Coast  (kost),  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Coasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

I'b.  n.  Coasting.]     [OK.  costien,  casteien,  costen,  OF.  cos- 

iier,  co.sloiery  V.  cdtoyer^  fr.  OF.  coste  coast,  F.  cote.    See 

Coast,  7j.]  1.  To  draw  or  keep  near;  to  approach.  [Obs.] 

Annn  fhe  heurn  them  chant  it  lustily. 

And  all  ui  hu»te  Khe  rwvtlnth  to  the  cry.  .Sfial: 

2.  To  sail  by  or  near  the  shore. 

The  uncuiits  rufiMud  only  in  their  navigation.    Arhnthnot. 

3.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  coimtry. 

4.  [Cf.  OF.  cosle,  F.  cote,  hill,  hillside.]  Toslidedown 
hill ;  ti)  slide  on  a  sled,  upon  snow  or  ice.    \_Lnca!,  U.  A",] 

Coast,  V.  t.  1.  To  draw  near  to;  to  appro.ach  ;  to 
keep  near,  or  by  the  side  of.     [06^.]  I/akluyt. 

2.  To  sail  by  or  near;  to  follow  the  coast  line  of. 
Nearcliiifi,  .  .  .  not  knowing  the  compusB,  was  fain  to  roast 

that  shore.  Sir  T.  Jimwuc. 

3.  To  conduct  along  a  coast  or  river  bank.     [Oi.y.] 

The  Indians  .  .  .  coasted  me  along  the  river,    llakluyt. 

Coast'al  (-ffl),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coast. 

Coast'er  (kost'er),  «.  1.  A  vessel  employed  iu  sailing 
along  a  coast,  or  engaged  in  tlie  coasting  trade. 

2.  One  who  sails  near  the  shore. 

Coast'ing  (kost'Tug),  a.  Sailing  along  or  near  a 
coast,  or  running  between  ports  along  a  coast. 

Coasting;  trade,  trade  carried  on  by  water  between 
iuiglil)oiing  ports  of  the  same  country,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  trade  or  trade  involving  long  voyages.  — 
Coasting  vessel,  a  vessel  employed  in  coasting  ;  a  coaster. 

Coast'lng,  n.  1.  A  sailing  along  a  coast,  or  from 
port  to  port ;  a  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade. 

2.  Sliding  down  hill ;  sliding  on  a  sled  upon  snow  or 
ice.     \_Local,  U.  S.'\ 

Coast'wlse'  (-wiz'),  Coast'ways'  {-w'^z'),  adv.    Uy 

way  of,  or  along,  the  coast. 

Coat  (kot;  110),  n.  [OF.  cote,  F.  cottc,  petticoat, 
rotte  iVarmes  coat  of  arms,  cotte  de  mni/lcs  coat  of  mail, 
LL.  rota,  cotta,  tunic,  prob.  of  German  origin ;  cf .  OHG. 
chozzo  coarse  mantle,  G.  kotze,  D.  kot,  hut,  E.  cot.  Cf. 
Cot  a  hut.]  1.  An  outer  garment  fitting  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  ;  especially,  such  a  garment  worn  by  men. 
Let  each 
ITis  adamantine  coat  gird  well.  ildlon. 

2.  A  petticoat.     [Obs.}     "  A  child  in  coats.'^      Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  of  men,  indicating 
the  order  or  office  ;  cloth. 

Slen  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers.     Swift. 
She  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat.  S/icik. 

4.  An  external  covering  like  a  garment,  as  fur,  skin, 
wool,  husk,  or  bark  ;  as,  the  horses'  coats  were  sleek. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  mat 
Rough  or  smooth  rinod,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell,  ^filto>l. 

5.  A  layer  of  any  substance  covering  another ;  a  cover  ; 
a  tegument ;  as,  the  coats  of  the  eye ;  the  coats  of  an 
onion  ;  a  coat  of  tar  or  varnish. 

6.  Same  as  Coat  o/  arms.    See  below. 

Hark,  countrymen  1  either  renew  the  fight, 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat,  Shak. 

7.  A  coat  card.     See  below.     lObs."] 

Here  's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us !  We  were  ranked 
with  coats  as  lo»^'  aa  old  master  lived.  J/oFsmyr. 

Coat  armor.  See  under  Armor.  —  Coat  of  &rmB  (Her.). 
a  translation  of  the  Frencli  cottc  d''ttrmcs,  a  garment  of 
light  material  worn  over  the  armor  in  the  1-^th  and  lUth 
centuries.  This  was  often  charged  with  the  lieraldic 
bearings  of  the  wearer.  Hence,  an  lieraldic  achieve- 
ment; the  bearings  of  any  person,  t;iken  ttigither. — 
Coat  card,  a  card  bearing  a  coated  figure  ;  the  king, 
queen,  or  knave  of  playing  cards.  "  'I  am  a  coat  card 
indeed.'  'Then  thou  must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou 
art  neither  king  nor  queen.'"  Koic !  e  y.  ~  Coa.t  link,  a 
pair  of  buttons  or  studs  joined  by  a  link,  to  hold  together 
the  lappels  of  a  double-breasted  coat ;  or  a  button  with  a 
loop  for  a  single-breasted  coat.  —  Coat  of  mall,  n  defensive 
garment  of  chain  mail.  See  Chain  mail,  under  Chain.  — 
Mast  coat  (Nauf.),  a  piece  of  canvas  nailed  around  a  mast, 
where  it  passes  through  the  deck,  to  prevent  water  from 
getting  below.  — Sail  coat  (Naiif.),  a  canvas  cover  laced 
over  furled  sails,  and  the  like,  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean. 

Coat  (kot),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Coated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Coating.]     1.  To  cover  with  a  coat  or  outer  garment. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  layer  of  any  substance  ;  as,  to  coat 
a  jnr  with  tin  foil  ;  to  coat  a  ceiling. 

Coat-ee'  (kot-e'),  n.     A  coat  with  short  flaps. 

Co-a'ti  (ko-ii'te  or  ko-a'tT),  n.  [From  the  native 
name:  cf.  F.  coati."]  {ZooL)  A  mammal  of  tropical 
America  of  the  genus  Nasiut,  allied  to  the  raccoon,  but 
with  a  longer  body,  tail,  and  nose. 

(ty  The  red 
coati  {N.  socia- 
fis),  called  also 
coati  mondi, 
inhabits  Mex- 
ico and  Cen- 
tral  Americn. 

The     brow  11   j,  jjao-^Tij-- -i,--^^--un,--,_    ^_,^ 
coati  (A^.  vari'  "^li^^^^;. .r !l^^aS3t^^«x^     l^ 
ca}  is  found  in 

Brazif.""      ^'*^  Brown  Coati  C.Vo-'^nnanca). 

Coat'lng  (kotTng),  71.  1.  A  coat  or  covering ;  a  layer 
of  any  substance,  as  a  cover  or  protection ;  as,  the  coating 
of  a  letnrt  or  vial. 

2.  Chitli  for  coats;  as,  ar\  asmrtment  of  coatings. 

Coatless  (kot'lSs),  a.  Not  wearing  a  coat ;  also,  not 
possessing  a  coat. 


Coax(kokB;  110),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoAXED  (kokst); 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  COAXINO.]  [Cf.  OK.  coke-f  fool,  a  person 
eahily  imi)ohed  upon,  W.  cocg  empty,  foolihh  ;  F.  coquin 
knave,  rogue.]  To  persuade  by  gentle,  insinuating  cour- 
ttfsy,  flattering,  or  fondling  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  soothe. 

Syii.  — To  wheedle  ;  cajole;  flatter;  persuade  ;  entice. 

Coax,  n.     A  siniph-ton  ;  a  dupe.    \_Ohs.'\    Tieau.  &  Ft. 

Co'ax-a'tlon  (k«yakH-a'hhijn),  71.  [Or.  Kod{  the  noiiie 
of  IrogH.]    The  act  of  croaking.     \_R.\         Dr.  U.  More. 

Coas'er  (koks'er),  n.    One  who  coaxes. 

Coas'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  coaxing  manner  ;  by  coaxing. 

Cob  (kCb),  7(.  [Cf.  AS.  cop,  copp,  head,  top,  I),  kop, 
G.  ko})/,  kuppc,  LL.  cnppa  cup  (cf.  K.  brainpan);  and 
also  W.  cob  tuft,  spider,  cop,  copa,  top,  summit,  cobio  to 
thumji.  Cf.  Cop  top,  Cup,  7i.]  1.  The  top  or  head  of 
anything.     [Oljs."}  W.  Gipjrd. 

2.  A  leader  or  chief  ;  a  conspicuous  person,  esp.  a  rich 
covetous  person.     [Obs.'l 

All  cobliing  country  chuff",  which  moke  theirbellics  and  their 
bags  tlieir  god,  ure  called  rich  nJis.  Aanfi. 

3.  The  axis  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn  grow.     [  U.  *S.  ] 

4.  (Zool.)  A  spiucr ;  perhaps  from  its  hhapc,  it  being 
round  like  a  heacJ. 

6.  (Zo')l.)  A  young  herring.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  {Zo'id.)  A  fish  ;  —  also  called  miY^^r'*  ^/tumt. 

7.  A  short-legged  and  stout  horse,  esp.  one  used  for 
the  saddle.     [A>','/] 

8.  {Zo'i'il.)  A  Bca  mew  or  gull;  esp.,  the  black-backed 
gull  {Lams  marimis).     [Written  also  rot>b.'\ 

9.  A  Innip  or  piece  of  anything,  usually  of  a  somewhat 
large  size,  a.s  of  coal,  ore,  or  stone. 

10.  A  cobnut ;  as,  Kentish  cobs.   See  Cobnut.   {Eng.'\ 

11.  Clay  mixed  with  straw,     [Prov.  J^ng."] 

Tlie  poor  cottager  conteiiteth  himself  with  c(/i  for  liif  walU 
and  thatch  for  hie  covering.  Ji-  Carev, 

12.  A  punishment  consisting  of  blows  inflicted  on  the 
buttocks  with  a  strap  or  a  liat  piece  of  wood.         Wright. 

13.  A  Spanish  coin  formerly  current  in  Ireland,  worth 
about  43.  Od.     [0/<s.]  Wright. 

Cob  coal,  coal  in  rounded  lumps  from  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  that  of  a  football ;~  called  aXm  rohhifs.  Grose.  — Co'b 
loaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf,  rounded  at  top.  Wriyht.  — 
Cob  money,  a  kind  of  rudely  coined  gold  ana  silver  money 
of  Spanish  South  America  in  the  eigliteenth  century.  The 
coins  were  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  eight,  or  of  c-w^ 
of  its  aliquot  parts. 

Cob,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cobbed  (kSbd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cobbing.]     1.  To  strike.     iProv.  Eng.}      Halliuell. 

2.  (Mining)  To  break  into  small  pieces,  as  ore,  so  as 
to  sort  ont  its  better  portions.  Raymond. 

3.  {Nant.)  To  punish  by  striking  on  the  buttocks  with 
a  strap,  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  or  the  like. 

CO'bS'a  (kc-be'a),  n.  [Named  after  B.  C060,  a  Span- 
ish botanist.]  A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  native  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  C.  scandcns  is  a  conserva- 
tory climlier  with  large  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Co'balt  (ko'b51t  ;  2T7,  74),  n.  [G.  kobaU,  prob.  fr. 
kobotd,  kohei,  gol^Iin,  MHG.  koboft ;  perh.  akin  to  G.  ko- 
ben  pigsty,  hut,  AS.  cofa  room,  cofgodas  household  gods, 
Icel.  kofi  hut.  If  so,  the  ending  -old  stands  for  older 
•icalt,  -wald,  being  the  same  as  -aid  in  E.  herald,  and  the 
word  would  mean  ruler  or  governor  in  a  house,  house 
spirit,  the  metal  benig  so  called  by  miners,  because  it 
was  poisonous  and  troublesome.  Cf.  Kobold,  Cove,  Gob- 
lin.] 1.  (Chem.)  A  tough,  lustrous,  reddish  white  metaJ 
of  the  iron  group,  not  easily  fusible,  and  somewhat  mag- 
netic.    Atomic  weight  59.1.     Symbol  Co. 

r^S^  It  occurs  in  nature  iu  combination  with  arsenic, 
Bulpliur,  and  oxygen,  and  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  smalt- 
ite,  cobaltite,  asbolite,  etc.  Its  oxide  colors  glass  or  any 
flux,  as  borax,  a  fine  blue,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  smalt.  It  is  fre<inently  associated  with  nickel,  and 
both  are  characteristic  uigredients  of  meteoric  iron. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  a  crude  arsenic  used  as  fly 
poison. 

Cobalt  bloom.  Same  as  Erttheite.  —  Cobalt  Wue.  a 
dark  blue  pigment  consisting  of  some  salt  of  cobalt,  as  the 
phosphate,  ignited  with  alumina  ; —  called  nUo  cobalt  ul- 
tramarine, and  Thenard''s  blur.  —  Cobalt  crust,  earthy  ar- 
seniate  of  cobalt.  —  Cobalt  glance.  (Min.)  See  Cobaltite. 
—  Cobalt  green,  a  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  the 
oxides  of  colalt  and  zinc ;  —  called  also  Rinma7i''s  green.— 
Cobalt  yellow  if/hciii.),  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  re- 
garded as  a  tlouble  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassium. 

Co-balt'ic  (ko-bQl'tik;  74),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cobaltique.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  co- 
balt ;  —  said  especially  of  those  compounds  in  which  co- 
balt has  its  higher  valence  ;  as,  cobaltic  oxide. 

Lute o-cobal tic  compoundB  (TApHi.),  an  extensive  series  9f 
complex  yellow  compounds  of  ammonia  and  cobaltic 
^r(\X'^  —  RoBeo-cobaltlc  compoundB  {Chem.),  an  extensive 
st-rirs  of  .  (.mplex  n-d  cuJiipounds  of  cobalt  and  ammoma. 
Modifications  of  these  are  the  purpureo-cobaltic  com' 
pounds. 

Co'balt-il'er-ons  (ko'b51-tTf'er-iis),a.  [Cobalt -\- -Ser- 
ous.'}    (Min.)  Cont.aining  cobalt. 

Co'balt  Ine  (ko'bSl-tln),  1  n.    (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 

Co'balt-lte  (ko'bDl-tit),  I  nearly  silver-white  color, 
composed  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt. 

Co-balt'OUS  (kfi-bol'tus),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containuig,  cobalt ;  — said  esp.  of  cobalt 
compounds  in  which  the  metal  has  its  lower  valence. 

CobaltouB  chloride,  a  crystalline  compound,  CoCj:,  of  a 
pale  rose  color  when  bvdrous,  blue  when  dehydrated. 
Its  solution  is  used  for  a  sympatlietic  ink.  the  writing- 
being  nearly  colorless  when  dried  in  the  air.  owing  to  ab- 
sorbe.l  moi.sture.  and  becoming  bright  blue  when  warmed. 

Cob'bing  (k5b'hTng),  a.  Haughty  ;  purse-proud.  See 
Cob,  n.,  2.     [Obs.-]  Withals  (ICOS). 

Cob'ble  (kGb'b'l).  n.     A  fishing  boat.    See  Coble. 

Cob'ble,  n.  [From  Cob  a  lump.  See  Cob,  n.,  0,  and 
cf.  CoPFLE,  CoPPLESTONE.]  1-  A  cobblestoue.  "Their 
slings  held  cobbles  round."  Fair/ax. 

2.  pi.  Cob  coal.     See  under  COB. 
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Col)T)le  (kSt/b'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cobbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  H.  Cobbling  (-bllng).]  [OF.  coble)\  copier, 
to  join  or  kuit  together,  couple,  F.  coupler^  L.  copulnre 
to  couijle,  join.  Cf.  Couple,  n.  &  v.  t.']  1.  To  make  or 
mend  coarsely ;  to  patch  ;  to  botch  ;  as,  to  cobble  shoes. 
Hhak.     "--1  cobbled  saddle."     Thackeray. 

2.  To  make  clumsily.     "  Cobbled  rhymes."     Dryden. 

3.  To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

Col>T)ler  (-bier),  71.     1.  A  mender  of  shoes.    Addison. 

2.  A  clumsy  workman.  Shak. 

3.  A  beverage.     See  Sherry  cobbler,  under  Sherry. 
Cobbler  fish  (Zrj'6l.\  a  marine  fish  (Blephans  crinilmi)  of 

the  Atlantic.   The  name  alludes  to  its  threadlike  hu  rays. 

Cob^le-Btone^  (kSI/bU-ston'),  n.  A  large  pebble ;  a 
rounded  stone  not  too  large  to  be  handled  ;  a  small  bowl- 
der; —  used  for  paving  streets  and  for  other  purposes. 

CoVby  (kSb'by),  «.  [From  Cob,  «.]  1.  Headstrong  ; 
obstinate.     \_Obs.']  Brockett. 

2.  Stout;  hearty;  lively.     {_Obs.'\ 

CCbel-lig'er-erit  (ko  b51-lTj'er-^nt),  a.  Carrying  on 
•war  in  conjunctiuu  \\  ilh  another  power. 

Co'bel-llg'er-ent,  n.  A  nation  or  state  that  carries  on 
war  in  connection  with  another. 

Co'bi-a  (ko'bl-a),  n.  {Zo6l.)  An  oceanic  fish  of  large 
size  {Eldcaie  canadu) ;  the  crabeater  ;  —  called  also  60- 
nito,  rubbyyeiv,  coaljish,  a,\\A  sergeant  fish. 

Cob'i  ron  (k5b'i  um),  n.  [From  CoB  the  top.]  An 
andiron  with  a  knob  at  the  top.  Bacon. 

Gabish'op  (ko'blsh'up),  71.  A  joint  or  coadjutant 
bishop.  A  f/Uff'e. 

Co'ble  (k5b''l),  n.  [AS.  cuopel;  cf.  W.  cenbarskifi, 
ferryboat.]  A  flat-floored  fishing  boat  with,  a  lug  sail, 
and  a  drop  rudder  extending  from  two  to  four  feet  be- 
low the  keel.  It  was  originally  used  on  the  stormy  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  England. 

Cob'nnV  (kob'nut'),  "•  1.  {Com.)  A  large  roundish 
variety  of  the  cultivated  hazelnut. 

2.  A  game  played  by  cliildren  with  nuts. 

Co-boose'  (ko-boos'),  71.     See  Caboose. 

Co'bourg  (ko'boorg),  n.  [Named  from  the  town  of 
Cohurtj  in  Germany.]  A  thin  worsted  fabric  for  women's 
dresses. 

Go'bra  (ko'bra),  n.     See  Copra 

Con)ra,  n.     The  cobra  de  capello. 

II  Go'bra  de  ca-perio  (ko'bra  d5 
ka-p5115).  [Pp.,  serpent  of  the 
hood.]  {Zonl.)  The  hooded  snake 
(Xaia  tripiidkins),  a  highly  venom- 
ous serpent  inhabiting  India. 

Cob'StOne^  (kob'ston'),  "■  Cob- 
blestone.    [Prov.  Eiig.'\ 

Cob'swan'  (kSb'bwSn'),  "■     A 

large  swan,  B.  Jonsnn 

Cob'waU'  (kSb'wal'),  n.  \_Vob 
clay  mixed  with  straw  -f-  tcall.^  A 
wall  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw. 

Cob'web"  (k5b'web').  n.  [Cuba. 
spider  -J-  web.'\  \.  The  network 
spread  by  a  spider  to  catch  its  prey. 

2.  A  snare  of  insidious  meshes  designed  to  catch  the 
ignorant  and  unwary. 

I  can  not  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 

Entangltd  in  the  co'ncchu  of  the  schools.         Cnirper. 

3.  That  which  is  thin  and  unsubstantial,  or  flimsy  and 
worthless ;  rubbish. 

The  dust  and  rd'uref-^  of  that  uncivil  ajje.    Sir  P.  Sidneu. 

4.  {Zo'nl.)  The  European  spotted  flycatcher. 

Cobweb  lawn,  a  fine  linen,  mentioned  in  1640  as  being  in 

pieces  of  fifteen  yards.  Beck.    Draper''s  Did. 

Such  II  proud  piece  of  coh^ueh  laim.        Lean.  V  Fl. 

—  Cobweb  micrometer,  a  micrometer  in  which  threads  of 

cobweb  are  bub.stituted  for  wires. 

Cob'webbed'  {k5b'w6bfl'),  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs. 
"Tlie  cohu'cbbed  cottage."  Yonng. 

Cob'web'by  (kSb'web'by),  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs, 
or  any  fine  web  ;  resembling  a  cobweb. 

Cob'work'  (kSiywQrk'),  a.  Built  of  logs,  etc.,  laid 
horizontally,  witli  the  ends  dovetailed  together  at  the 
corners,  as  in  a  log  house  ;  in  marine  work,  often  sur- 
rounding a  central  space  filled  with  stones;  as,  a  cob- 
work  dock  or  breakwater. 

Co'ca  (kt/ka),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name.]  The  dried 
leaf  of  a  Soutli  American  slirub  {Ej-ylhroxylvn  Coca).  In 
iiied.,  called  Erythroryhm. 

Z^  Coca  leaves  re.semble  tea  leaves  in  size,  shape. 
■ann  odor,  and  are  chewed  'witli  an  alkali*  bv  natives  of 
Ft-ru  and  Bolivia  to  impart  vigor  in  prolonged  exertion, 
•or  to  sustain  strength  in  absence  of  food. 

Mejlcan  coca,  an  American  hfrhiJiirhnrdsonia  scnbrn)^ 
yielding  a  nutritious  fodder.  Its  roots  are  used  as  a  sub- 
Btituti^  for  ipecacuanha. 

Coc-agne'  (kok-jin'),  "-  [F.  romyrte,  pays  de  en- 
cngne ;  of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  Prov."  F.  couqne.  cake, 
Catal.  rocn,  L.  coqutre  to  cook  ;  as  if  the  liounes  in  this 
country  were  covered  with  cakes.     Cf.  Cook,  Cockney.] 

1.  An  imaginary  country  of  idlonesa  and  luxury. 

2.  The  land  of  cockneys  ;  rockneydoin  ;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  London  and  its  suburbs.  Snxirt. 

Oo'ca-lne  fkykA-Tn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  powerful  iilka- 
^oi'l,  C,7Hj,N'0j.  obtained  from  the 
h-aves  of  coca.  It  is  a  bitter,  white, 
x^rystalline  substance,  and  is  re- 
markable for  producing  local  in- 
BcnBibility  to  pain. 

Coc-ol!'er-OUS{k5k-flYf'Sr-n»),  a. 
[L.  f'jrrum  a,  berry  -f  -/rroit.t.  See 
Coccus.]  Bearing  or  producing 
berries  ;  bacciferous  ;  as,  coccljer- 
aus  trees  or  plants. 

II  Oocd-nena  {kCk'sT-nBllA). 
■n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rorrinms  Koarlet-  CoccincllaC'.  ?,orvm>io- 
colored.  SeeCoriuNKAL.]  (Zo'il.)  tuin).  «  Adult  iHitk- ; 
A  genuB  of  small  beethts  of  many      ''  i'"I"t.    Wut.  ni/e. 


llead  of  Cobra  de 
Capello. 


species.  They  and  their  larvae  feed  on  aphids  or  plant 
lice,  and  hence  are  of  great  benefit  to  man.  Also  called 
ladybirds  and  ludybugs. 

It  Coc'co-bac-te'rl-um  (kok'ko-bak-te'rT-Qm),  n.;  pi. 

CoccoBACTERiA  (-a).  [KL..  fr.  Gr.  kokxos  a  grain  +  NL. 
bacteriuui.  So  called  from  its  round  Bhape.]  I  fiiol.)  One 
of  the  round  variety  of  bacteria,  a  vegetable  organism,  gen- 
erally less  than  a  tliousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter. 

Coc'CO-Ilte  (kok'ko-lit),  7).  [Gr.  «o««os  a  grain,  seed 
4-  -li/e :  cf.  F.  coccolife.^  {Min.)  A  granular  variety  of 
pyroxene,  green  or  white  in  color. 

Coc'OO-llth  (-ITtli),  71.  [Gr.  k6kko<;  a  grain,  seed  + 
-li(h.'\  {Biol.)  One  of  a  kind  of  minute,  calcareous  bod- 
ies, probably  vegetable,  often  abundant  ui  deep-sea  nind. 

GOC ^co-Sphere  (k5k'ko-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  k6kko<:  a  grain, 
seed  -\-  E.  Sjihere.']  {Biol.)  A  small,  rounded,  marine 
organism,  capable  of  breaking  up  into  coccoliths. 

II  Goc-COS'te-US  (.kok-kus'tt-ii-^),  n.  [XL.,  from  Gr. 
k6kko%  grain. 


Skeleton  of  ('orro'frns  (Impiiiis.     (j^j 
having  the  broad  plates  about  the  head   studded  with 
berrylike  tubercles. 

IIGOC'CU-Ius  In'dl-CUS  (kokTiij-lusTn'dT-kus).  [NL. 
cocculus  (dim.  of  L.  cocciim  kermes  berry)  +  L.  Indicus 
of  India.]  {Bot.)  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  A7iamirta 
Cocculas,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a 
poisonous  narcotic  and  stimulant. 

II  Coc'cns  (kokOtus),  71./  pi.  Cocci  (-si).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KOKKOi;  grain,  seed.  See  Cochineal.]  1.  {Bot.)  One 
of  the  separable  carpels  of  a  dry  fruit. 

2.  {Zo'iJl.)  A  genua  of  hemipterous  insects,  including 
scale  insects,  and  the  cochineal  insect  {Coccus  cacti). 

3.  (Biol.)  A  form  of  bacteria,  shaped  like  a  globule. 
Coc-cyg'e-al  (k5k-sTj'e.(/l),  a.     {A7iat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  coccyx  ;  as,  the  coccygeal  vertebra. 

Coccygeal  glands  (^ofj/-),  glands  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  of  birds.  They  secrete  the  oil  with  which  the 
plumage  is  dressed. 

Coc-cyg'e-ous  (k5k-sTj'e-us),  a.  Coccygeal.  {R.'] 
II  Goo'cyx  (kSk'siks),  71. ;  pi.  L.  Coccyges  (-si'jez). 
[L.,  cuckoo,  Gr.  kokkv^  cuckoo,  coccyx.  So  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  cuckoo.]  [Anat.)  The 
end  of  the  vertebral  column  beyond  the  sacrum  in  man 
and  tailless  monkeys.  It  is  composed  of  several  verte- 
brn?  more  or  less  consolidated. 

Gocll'1-neal  (kScl/I-nel ;  277),  71.  [Sp.  cochimlln, 
dim.  from  L.  cocci/ieus,  coccinus^  scarlet,  fr.  coccum  the 
kermes  berry,  Gr.  k6kko%  berry, 
especially  the  kermes  insect,  used 
to  dye  scarlet,  as  the  cochineal 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
grain  or  seed  of  a  plant,  and  this 
word  was  formerly  defined  to  be 
the  grain  of  the  Quercus  coccife- 
ra ;  but  cf.  also  Sp.  cochimlla 
wood  louse,  dim.  of  cochina  sow, 
akin  to  F.  cochon  pig.]  A  dye- 
stuff  consisting  of  the  dried  bod- 
ies of  females  of  the  Coccus  cacti.  Cochineal  Inst-ct.  a  Mn\e, 
an  insect  native  in  Mexico,  Cen-  mucli  enlargt-d  ;  h  Fe- 
tral  America,  etc.,  and  found  on  »»"le.  twice  naturalsize, 
several  species  of  cactus,  esp.  Opuntia  cochinell'/era. 

C^^  These  insects  are  gathered  from 
the  plant,  killed  by  the  application  of 
Iipat,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  drv. 
When  dried  they  resemble  small,  rough 
berries  or  seeds,  of  a  brown  or  purple 
color,  and  form  the  cochineal  of  tlie 
shops,  wliich  is  used  for  making  car- 
niine,  and  also  as  a  red  dye. 
.C^^  Cochineal  contains  as  its  essen- 
tial coloring  matter  cnnmvic  acid,  a 
pun>Ie  red  amorphous  substance  which 
yields  cirmine  red. 

Goch'I-neal  tig'  (fTg').    {Bot.)  A     Cochinoai  r,- 
plant  of  Central  and  Southern  Amer- (0;)w»//(/    cochmel- 
ica,  of  the  Cactus  family,  extensively  I'/era). 

cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which 
lives  on  it. 

Co'chln  fowl'  (ko'chTn  foul').  {Zool.)  A  large  vari- 
ety of  the  domestic  fowl,  originally  from  Cochin  Cliina 
(Anam). 

li  Cochle-a  (kukle-A),  71.  [L.,  a  snail,  or  snail  shell, 
Gr.  Ko^fAia?  a  snail,  fr.  jcdxAos  a  shellfish  with  a  spiral 
shell.]  {Anat.)  An  appendage  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  ear,  which  is  elongated  and  coiled  into  a  spiral 
in  mammals.     See  Ear. 

Coch'le-arCkDk'lC-er),  rt.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tlie  cnrlili',1, 

II  Coch'le-a're  f-a're),  7i.    [L.]    1.  A  spoon.    Andrens. 

2.  (Mrd.)  A  .spoonful.  Tfuvfjh'son. 

Goch'le-ar'i-Ionn  (knk'le-l£r'T-form),  a.  {Cochleare 
4-  '/'inn.]     Spoon-shaped. 

Coch'le-a-ry  (kSk'le-u-rJ),  a.  [L.  cochlearinm  pen 
for  snailH  (meaning  formerly  given,  snail  shell).  See 
Cochlea.]     Same  as  Cochleate. 

Coch'le-ate  (-St).  \  a.     [L.    rochlealus  spiral    or 

Cochae-a'ted  (-ii't^d),  (  screw-formed.  See  COCH- 
r.FA.]     Ihuing  the  form  of  a  snail  shell;  spiral;  turbi- 

niltril. 

Cock  (k?»k),  n.  [AS.  coc  ;  of  unknown  origin,  peril, 
in   iiiiitatifni   of   the   cry  of    the  cock.     Cf.    Chicken.] 

1.  The  inalo  of  birds,  particularly  of  gallinaceous  or 
domestic  fowls. 

2.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock  ;  a  weathercock. 

Drt'nclied  our  fitfcplen,  drowned  tlit  mrks!  Shak. 

3.  A  chief  man  ;  a  h*adcr  or  master.     [Ifnmni-ons] 
Sir  An<ln'W  is  the  cork  of  the  club,  nincc  he  left  un.  Aitdimn. 


p.  pr. 
To  set 


Gay. 
Sicijt. 


4.  The  crow  of  a  cock,  esp.  the  first  crow  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  cockcrow.     [Oi.s.] 

lie  begins  at  curft-w,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.    Shak. 

6.  A  faucet  or  valve. 

E^'  Johnson  says,  "The  handle  probably  had  a  cork 
on  the  top ;  things  that  were  contrived  to  tuni  seem  an- 
ciently to  have  had  that  form,  whatever  was  the  reason," 
Skinner  says,  because  it  used  to  be  constructed  in  Jonna 
crist:e  tjalli,  i.  e.,  in  the  form  of  a  cock's  comb. 

6.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  diaL  Chambers. 

7.  The  indicator  of  a  balance.  Johns&n. 

8.  The  bridge  piece  which  affords  a  bearing  for  the 
pivot  of  a  balance  in  a  clock  or  watch.  Knight, 

Ball  cock.  See  under  Ball.  —  Chaparral  cock.  See  un- 
der Chaparral.  —  Cock  and  bull  etory.  an  extravagant, 
boastful  story ;  a  canard.  —  Cock  of  the  plains.  iZo'id.} 
See  Sage  cock.  —  Cock  of  the  rock  ( Zn,,l.  j,  .a  Suuth  Amer- 
iL-nii  Ipivd  i  Rii],i<ul<<  n/n.n,fi,it  iKivintr  a  bfiiiitilnl  crest.  — 
Cock  of  the  walk,  a  clii^-f  or  mister  ;  tb.'  lu-ro  ol  tlie  hour; 
om-  wlio  has  overcrowed,  or  gut  tiir  iji-tter  of,  rivals  or 
competitors.  —  Cock  of  the  wooda.    See  Capercailzie. 

Cock(kijk).  V.  t.  [ijnp.&p.p  Cocked  (k5kt) 
&  rb.  71.  Cocking.]  [Cf.  Gael,  coc  to  cock.]  1 
erect ;  to  turn  up. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his  oars. 
Dick  would  cork  his  nose  in  ECorn. 

2.  To  shape,  as  a  hat,  by  turning  up  the  brim. 

3.  To  set  on  one  side  in  a  pert  or  jaunty  maimer. 
They  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other's  laces.    J/acatilai/. 

4.  To  turn  (the  eye)  obliquely  and  partially  close  its 
lid,  as  an  expression  of  derision  or  insinuation. 

Cocked  hat.  (a)  A  hat  with  large,  stiff  flaps  turned  up 
to  a  peaked  crown,  thus  making  its  form  triangular ;  — 
called  also  thrce-comcred  hat.  (b)  A  game  similar  to  nine- 
pins, except  that  only  three  pins  are  used,  which  are  set 
up  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

Cock,  V.  i.  To  strut ;  to  swagger  ;  to  look  big,  pert, 
or  menacing.  Addison. 

Cock,  7(.  Tlie  act  of  cocking  ;  also,  the  turn  so  given  ; 
as,  a  cock  of  the  eyes  ;  to  give  a  hat  a  saucy  cock. 

Gock,  n.  [It.  cocca  notch  of  an  arrow.]  1.  The  notch 
of  an  arrow  or  crossbow. 

2.  The  hammer  in  the  lock  of  a  firearm. 

At  cock,  At  full  cock,  with  the  hammer  raised  and  ready 
to  fire ;  —  said  of  firearms,  also,  jocularly,  of  one  prepared 
for  instant  action. —At  half  cock.  See  under  Haxf. — 
Cock  feather  I  Archery),  the  featlier  of  an  arrow  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  cock  or  notch.    Sarcs. 

Cock,  r.  t.  To  draw  the  hammer  of  (a  firearm)  fully 
back  and  set  it  for  firing. 

Cock,  )'.  /.  To  draw  back  the  hammer  of  a  firearm, 
and  set  it  for  firing. 

Cocked,  firod.  and  missed  his  man.  Jiyron. 

Cock,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kijkkr  lump,  Dan.  kok  heap,  or 
E,  cofk  to  set  erect.]     A  small  conical  pile  of  hay. 

Cock,  V.  t.    To  put  into  cocks  or  heaps,  as  hay. 

I'nder  the  cocked  hay.  Spenser. 

Cock,  71.  [OF.  coqne,  F.  coche,  a  small  vessel,  L.  con- 
cha muscle  shell,  a  vessel.  See  Coach,  and  cf .  Coo  a 
small  boat.]    A  small  boat. 

Yond  tall  nnchoring  bark  [appears] 

Diminished  to  lier  cocA  .-  her  cocA,  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  fur  sight.  S/iak. 

Cock,  n.  A  corruption  or  disguise  of  the  word  God^ 
used  in  oaths.     [(Ms.]     "  By  cock  and  pie."  Shak. 

Cock-ade'  (kok-ad'),  7).  [F.  cocarde,  fr.  coqnard  vain, 
OF.  coquart,  fr.  coq  cock,  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  The 
ornament  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  crest  of 
a  cock.  Cf.  CoQrETTE.]  A  badge,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  rosette,  or  knot,  and  generally  worn  upon  the  hat ;  — 
used  as  an  indication  of  military  or  naval  service,  or 
party  allegiance,  and  in  England  as  a  part  of  the  livery 
to  indicate  that  the  wearer  is  the  servant  of  a  military  or 
naval  officer. 

Seduced  by  military  liveries  and  cockades.  P.urke. 

Cock-ad'ed  (-a'dfd),  a.     Wearing  a  cockade.     Young. 

Cock'-a-hoop'  (kCk'A-boopOi  a-  Boastful;  defiant; 
exulting.     Also  used  adverbially. 

Cock'al  (k5k'«l),  71.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  A 
game  played  with  sheep's  bones  instead  of  dice.     [0/a«.] 

2.  The  bone  used  in  playing  the  game ;  —  calleil  also 
huckle  bone.     lObs.']  iVorw. 

A  httio  transverse  bone 
TVIiich  boys  and  bruckeled  children  call 
(Pliiying  for  puiiitt  and  pins)  cockal.  Ilcrrick. 

Cock'a-leek'le  (kOk'A-le'kt),  71.  [From  cock  -\-  leek.'] 
A  favorite  soup  in  Scotland,  made  from  a  capon  highly 
seasoned,  and  l»oihd  with  leeks  and  prunes. 

Cock'a-ma-roo'   (-ft-ma-riKi'),  71.     The 

Rus.siiin  variety  nf  b:i^;atelle. 

GOCk'a-teel  (kuk'aten,  n.  (Zool.)  .\n 
Au.stralian  parr.-t  {Cilopsitta  Sovx-IIoU 
landi:i) :  —  ^.T  ealhd  fioiu  its  note. 

OOCk'a-tOO'  (I(ok'ft-to(>'},  7>.  [Slalnyaii 
kakafua.~\  (Znnl.)  A  bird  of  the 
Parrot  family,  of  the  subfamily 
Cacatnimt',  having  a  short, 
strong,  and  mucji  ciu'ved 
beak,  and  the  head  orn.T- 
mented  with  n  crest,  which 
can  be  raided  or  depressed 
at  will.  There  are  several 
gi-nera  and  many  species;  as 
the  broad-eri'Kted  (I'lirtolo- 
jihus,  or  Caciituii,  rristidn.'i), 
the  sulphur-crested  {P.  ga- 
leritu.<),  etc.  The  palm' or 
great  black  cockatoo  of  Aus- 
tralia is  J^/icroyhssun  aterri- 


Pink  Cockjitoo  (I'hrtolophus 


Lcadbealiri). 

Ill  II  .^ . 

Cock'a-trlce  (-tris  ;  277),  n.    [OF.  cocntricc  crocodile, 
F.  cociitrix,  cockatrice.     Tlie  word   is  a  corruption  from 


aJe,  Bcnate,  cftrc,   ftm,    iirm,   ask,   final,   ftU ;     Sve,   fivent,   find,   f6rn,   recent;     Ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   6bey,   drb.   Odd; 
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tlie  same  source  as  E.  crocodile,  but  was  confuBod  with 
cuck  the  bird,  F.  coy,  whence  arose  tlie  fal)h'  tliat  the 
animal  was  produced  Iroui  a  caches  egg.    See  Ciwcodile.] 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent  whoao  breath  and  look  were 
said  to  be  fatal.     See  IUsili.sk. 

That  bare  vowfl.  /,  wimll  poison  ninre 

ThaD  the  deuth-dartiny  eye  of  corkatnce.  Sliak. 

2.  {Her.)  A  representation  of  this  serpent.  It  lias  tlie 
J»ead,  wings,  and  legs  of  a  bird,  and  tail  ut  u  serpent. 

3.  (Script.)  A  venonioua  serpent  which  cannot  now  be 
identihed. 

The  wcniied  cliild  s'hull  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'*  [Rev. 
Ver.  bn!<ili''k's\  dun.  Jo.  xi.  8. 

4.  Any  venomous  or  deadly  thing. 

Thia  little  cticlcatrice  of  a  kin*^.  P.acon. 

CocktUl'  (kSk'bTl'),  V.  t.  [See  Cock  to  set  erect.] 
i{N<inl.)  To  tilt  up  one  end  of  so  as  to  njako  almost  ver- 
itical ;  as,  to  cockbill  the  yards  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

To  cockbill  the  anchor,  to  suspend  it  from  the  cathead 
preparatory  to  letting  it  go.    See  Acockuill. 

'Cock'boal'  (-bof),  n.  [See  Cock  a  boat.]  A  small 
boat,  esp.  one  used  on  rivers  or  near  the  shore. 

Cock'-brained'  (-briind'),  «■     (iiddy  ;  rash.      Milton. 

Cock'chal'er  (-cha'fer),  n.  [See  Chafer  the  beetle.] 
{Zunl. )  A  lurtle  of  the  genus  Meloloniha  (esp.  M.  vul- 
■tjiiriK)  and  allied  genera  ;  — called  also  May  bug,  ckajer, 
<jv  (lor/x'etlc. 

Cock'crow'(-kro'),  \  n.    The  time  at  which  cocks  first 

Gock'crow'llig,        i      crow  ;  the  early  morning. 

Cock'erikSk'er),  v.  t.  [iuip.  &  p.  p.  Cockered  (-erd) ; 
p.  jir.  tV  rb.  ?t.  CocKEitiNo.]  [OE.  colceren  ;  cf.  \\\  cocru 
to  indvdge,  fondle,  E.  cock  the  hirdyF. cotpieliiier  to  dan- 
dle (Cotgrave),  to  imitate  the  crow  of  a  cock,  to  run  after 
^the  gills,  and  E.  cockle.,  v.]  To  treat  with  too  great  ten- 
derness ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  pamper. 

Cocker  thy  child  aud  he  ahall  make  thee  afraid. 

i:cck'siasticus  xxx.  '.). 

Poor  folks  cannot  afford  to  cocker  themselves  up.    J.  Imjelow. 

Cock'er,  n.  [From  Cock  the  bird.]  1.  One  given  to 
■cockfighting.     [_Obs.'\  Steele. 

2.  {Zvdl.)  A  small  dog  of  the 
spaniel  kind,  used  for  starting  up 
woodcocks,  etc. 

Cockier,  n.  [OE.  co/.-er  quiver, 
boot,  AS.  cocer  quiver  ;  akin  to  G. 
ikoclier  quiver,  and  perh.  origi- 
nally meaning  recepdtclr,  holder. 
"Cf.  Quiver  (for  arrows).]  A  riis- 
'tic  high  shoe  or  half-boot.  [Obs.'] 
Drayton. 

Cock'er-el  (-21),  n.  [Prob.  a  Tl^-Z!!!^^^ 
double  dim.  of  cock.-l  A  young  cockcr  t^pamol. 
cock. 

Gock'et  (kSk'gt),  a.  [F.  coqnet  coquettish.  See 
Coquette,  7i.]    Pert;  saucy.      \_Obs.']  Halliicell. 

Gock'et,  n.  1.  {Eng.  Laic)  A  customhouse  seal;  a 
certified  document  given  to  a  shipper  as  a  warrant  that 
his  goods  have  been  duly  entered  and  have  paid  duty. 

2.  An  office  in  a  customhouse  where  goods  intended 
for  export  are  entered.     ^^Enq.^ 

3.  A  measure  for  bread.     {.Obs.'] 

4.  The  second  quality  of  bread.     [Obs.'\  Blonnf. 
Gock'eye''  (-10)  «•    [From  cock  to  turn  up.]    A  squint- 
ing eye.  Forby. 

Cock'eye',  n.  {Mach.)  The  socket  in  the  ball  of  a 
mill-stone,  which  sits  on  tlie  cockhead. 

Gock'llght'  (kQk'f  it'),  n.  A  match  or  contest  of  game- 
ojcks. 

Gock'flghring, 
gamecocks  to  fight. 

Cock'flght'ing,  «.     Addicted  to  cockfighting. 

Cock'head'  (-hed'),  ».  {Mach.)  The  rounded  or  point- 
ed top  of  a  grinding  mill  spindle,  forming  a  pivot  on 
^vliicli  the  stone  is  balanced. 

Gock'horse'  (-hGrs'),  n.      1.   A  child's  rocking-horse. 
Ride  a  viK-khn,-se  to  Banbury  cross.    Mother  O'ouse. 

2.  A  high  or  tall  horse.     [/^] 

Cock'ho^se^  a.   1.  Lifted  up,  as  one  is  on  a  tall  horse. 

2.  Lofty  in  feeling ;  exultant;  proud;  upstart. 

Our  painted  fools  and  cockhoj-sc  peasantry.    Marlowe. 

Gock'ie-leekle(k5k'T-le'kT),7i.  SameasCocKALEEKiE. 

Gock'ing,  n.     Cockfighting.  Ben  Jonson. 

Coc'kle  (kQk'k'l),  n.  [OE.  cockes  cockles,  AS.  sitcoc- 
•oas  sea  cockles,  prob.  from  Celtic  ;  cf. 
W.  cocs  cockles,  Gael,  cochull  husk. 
Perh.  influenced  by  F.  coquiUe  shell,  a 
dim.  from  the  root  of  E.  conch.  Cf. 
Coach.]  1.  (Zoo/.)  A  bivalve  mollusk, 
with  radiating  ribs,  of  the  genus  Car- 
diitm,  especially  C.  edule,  used  in  Eu- 
rope for  food  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
similar  shells  of  other  genera. 

2.  A  cockleshell. 

3.  The  mineral  black  tourmaline  or  schorl ;  —  so  called 
by  tlie  Cornish  miners.  Ranmond. 

4.  The  fire  chamber  of  a  furnace.     [_Eng.'\       Knighf. 

5.  A  hop-drying  kiln;  an  oast.  Kru'nht. 
Q.  The  dome  of  a  heating  furnace.  Knight. 
Cockle  hat,  a  hat  ornamented  with  a  cockleshell,  the 

badge  of  a  pilgrim.    Shak.  ~  Cockle  stairs,  ^^■inding  or  spi- 
ral stairs. 

Coc'kle.  V.  1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cockled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cockling  (-klTng).]  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To 
cause  to  contract  into  wrinkles  or  ridges. 

_  Coc'kle,  V.  i.     To  contract  or  pucker  into  wrinkles  or 
ridges,  as  some  kinds  of  cloth  after  a  wetting. 

Cockling  sea,  wave."?  dashing  against  each  other  with  a 
eliort  and  (luick  motion.  Bam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Coc'kle,  7i-  [AS.  coccel,  cocel ;  cf.  Gael,  cogall  tares, 
iusks,  cockle.]     {Bot.)  {a)  A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  ] 


The  act  or  practice  of  pitting 


Cockle  (-2). 


among  grain  ;  the  com  rose  {Lychnis  Githago).    {b)  The 
Loliiiiii,  or  darnel. 

Coc'kle-bur'  (kuklt'l-bOr'),  ".  {Hot.)  A  coarse,  com- 
poMite  weed,  having  a  rough  or  prickly  fruit ;  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  A'anthiuvt;  —  called  also  clotbur. 

Coc'kled  (-k'ld),  «.    Inclosed  in  a  shell. 

The  ti'nder  hornw  of  cockled  iinails.  Shak. 

Coc'kled,  «.     Wrhikled;  puckered. 

Sliowcrs  soon  drench  the  cainlet'a  cockled  ({rain.      f/Vry. 

Coc'kler  (-kler),  7i.    One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles. 

CocTtle-shell'  (-kU-shSl'),  «•  1-  One  of  the  shells  or 
valves  of  a  cockle. 

2.  A  light  boat. 
To  tjuurd  the  c;ri-les/i:..: in  tliosi?  phirit'ing  waters.  W.  JUack. 

Cock'lotr  (kok'lSff;  nn),  n.  [Prop.,  a  loft  where 
cocks  ritont.]  Au  upper  loft;  agarret;  the  highest  room 
in  a  huihiiiig.  JJnjdcn.     SiviJ't. 

Cock'mas^ter  (kSk'mis'ter),  n.  One  who  breeds 
gam.MuckH.  V  Estrange* 

Cock'match'  (-mSch'),  n.    A  cockfight. 

Cock'ney  (kftk'ny),  v. ;  pi.  Cocknkvs  (-uIz).  [OE. 
cokennij,  cuktney,  cuknay,  a  spoiled  child,  elfemiiiate 
person,  an  egg ;  prob.  orig.  a  cock's  egg,  a  small  imper- 
fect egg;  OE.  cok  cock  -f-  nay,  neyc,  for  cy  egg  (cf. 
Newt),  AS.  eeg.  .^ee  l^t  Cock,  Egg,  7i.]  1,  Au  eiremi- 
nate  person;  a  spoilt  child.  "A  young  heir  or  cockney, 
that  is  his  mother's  darling."  Nash  (1592). 

This  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.     Uliak. 

2.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  city  of  Loudou  ;  —  used 
contemptuously. 

A  rockiicinn  a.  rural  viljupe  was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he 
hiul  iiitf  red  a  kraal  of  llottLiitots.  Macautay. 

Cock'ney,  a.     Of  or  relating  to,  or  like,  cockneys. 

Cock'ney-dom  (kok'nT-dOm),  7t.  The  region  or  home 
of  cockneys  ;  cockneys,  collectively.  Thackeray. 

Cock'ney-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  ICockney  +  -///.]  To  form 
with  the  manners  or  character  of  a  cockney.     IColloq.'] 

Cock'ney-lsh,  «.  Characteristic  of,  or  resemblmg, 
cockneys. 

Cock'ney-lsm  (kSk'uT-Tz'm),  ?i.  The  characteristics, 
manners,  or  dialect,  of  a  cockney. 

Cock'-pad'dle  (kGk'pSd'd'l),  /(.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Zoid.)  See  LuMPFisH.     [6'co^] 

Cock'pit  (kGk'ptt'),  n.  1.  A  pit, 
or  inclosed  area,  for  cockfights. 

Ileury  the  Eifjhth  had  built  ...  a  cnrk- 
)'it.  Macanl'iij. 

2.  The  Privy  Council  room  at  West- 
minster;—  so  called  because  built  on 
the  site  of  the  cockpit  of  Whitehall 
palace.  Brunde  &  C. 

3.  {Nanl.)  {a)  That  part  of  a  war 
vessel  appropriated  to  the  wounded 
during  an  engagement,  {b)  In  yachts 
and  other  small  vessels,  a  space  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  deck,  which  affords 
e;t.sy  access  to  the  cabin. 

Cock'roach'  (-rocli'), «-  [Sp.  cucara- 
cha,"}  {Zo'ul.)  An  orthoptcrous  insect 
of  the  genus  Blatta,  and  allied  genera. 

C;^^  The  species  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  hot  countries.  Those  most 
commonly  infesting  houses  in  Europe 
and  North  America  are  Blatta  orientalis,  a  large  species 
often  called  black  beetle^  and  the  Croton  bug  {Ectobia 
Gerniaiiint). 

Cocks'comb'  (kSks'kom'),  n. 
crest.]     1.  See  Coxcomb. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  plant  {Celosia 
cristida)^  of  many  varieties,  cul- 
tivated for  its  broad,  fantastic 
spikes  of  brilliant  flowers  ;  — 
sometimes  called  gnrdrn  cncks- 
coinb.  Also  the  Pcdirularis, 
or  lousewort,  the  Hhinm/fbas 
Cristn-galh\  and  the  Onobry- 
chis  Cris(a-g<dli. 

Cocks'head'  (kGks'hed'),  ". 
{Bof.)  A  leguminous  herb(0;;o- 
brychis  Capiit-galli),  having 
small  spiny-crested  pods. 

Cock'shut'  (kok'.shut'),  n. 
A  kind  of  net  to  catch  wood- 
cock.    [Obs.]  A'ares. 

Cockshut  time  or  light,  evening  One  varictv  of  Cockscomb 
twdight ;    nightfall  ;  —  so  called  ( Cclosiu  cri^tatti). 

in  allusion  to  the  time  at  which 
the  cockshut  used  to  be  spread.   [Obs.]   Shak.   B.Jonson. 

Cock'shy  (kSk'shi'),  n.  1.  A  game  in  which  trinkets 
are  set  upon  sticks,  to  be  throwni  at  by  the  players  ;  —  so 
called  from  an  ancient  popular  sport  which  consisted 
in  *'  shying  "  or  throwing  cudgels  at  live  cocks. 

2.  An  object  at  which  stones  are  flung. 

"  Making;  a  cocks/iy  of  him,"  replied  the  hideous  small  hoy. 

I.'ickcns. 

Cock'spur'  {kSk'spGrO,  n.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  Cra- 
t:egus,  or  hawthorn  {C.  Cnis-galli),  having  long,  straight 
thorns  ;  —  called  also  Cock.tpitr  thorn. 

Cock'SUre'  (-shur'),  a.     l.  Perfectly  safe.     [0&5.] 
We  steal  113  in  a  castle,  <:wt*Hre.-  .  .  .  we  walk  invisible.  .Sliak. 

2.  Quite  certain.    [Colloq.'\ 

I  thought  myself  cocksnire  of  the  horse  which  he  readily 
promised  me.  T'"i'e- 

Gock'swaln  (kSk'swan.  colloq.  kok's'n),  n.  [Cock  a 
boat  -f  snain;  hence,  the  master  of  a  boat.]  The 
steersman  of  a  boat ;  a  petty  officer  who  has  charge  of  a 
boat  and  its  crew. 

Cock'tall''  (kSk'taP),  n.  1.  A  beverage  made  of  bran- 
dy, whisky,  or  gin,  iced,  flavored,  and  sweetened.   [I'.  S.} 

2.  {Stock  Breeding)  A  horse,  not  of  pure  breed,  but 
having  only  one  eighth  or  one  sixteenth  impure  blood  in 
liis  veins.  Dancin. 


Common  Cock- 
roach (JUalta 
orientalis). 


[1st  cock,  n.  -f-  C07nb 


3.  A  mean,  half-hearted,  spiritless  fellow;  a  coward. 
[Slang,  Eag.] 

It  wuft  ui  the  eucond  afTuir  that  jioor  Uttle  Banicv  showed 
he  wan  ii  cw-ktuti.  Tt,ackeiay. 

4.  {Zo'ol.)  A  HpecicH  of  rove  beetle  ;  —  bo  called  from 
its  habit  of  elevating  tlu-  tail. 

Cock'up  (kOk'up),  n.     {Zodl.)    A  large,  highly  es- 
teemed, edible  tibh  of  India  {Lates  calcai-ijcr) ;  —  aXm 

called  /,',^//(. 

Cock'weed' (-wed'),n-   {Bot.)  Peppergrass.  Johnson. 
Cock'y  (-5^),  a.     [See  Cocket,  a."]    Pert.     [Slanq^ 
Co'CO  (kG^ko),  n.,  or  Co'CO  palm'  (pam').    See  Cocoa. 
Co'COa(ko'ko),  V.  I  [sp.  A:  Pg.  coco  cocoanut,  in 

Co'COa  palm'  (pUm').  (  Si>.  also,  cocoa  palm.  The 
Portuguese  name  is  said  to  liave 
been  givi-u  from  the  monkeylikc 
face  at  the  base  of  the  nut,  fr.  Pg. 
coco  a  bugbear,  an  ugly  mask  io 
frighten  children.  Cf.,  however,  Gr. 
KoiiKi  the  cocoa  palm  and  its  fruit,  ' 
Koi^,  koCkoi;,  a  kind  of  Egyptian 
palm.]  {Bot.)  A  palm  tree  produ- 
cing the  cocoanut  {Coros  iiucij'cra). 
It  grows  in  nearly  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, attaining  a  heiglit  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  The  trunk  is  without 
brancdies,  and  has  a  tuft  of  leaves 
at  tlie  top,  each  being  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  at  the 
base  of  these  the  nuts  hang  in  clus- 
ters ;  the  cocoanut  tree. 

Co'COa,  n.    [Corrupted  fr.  cacao."]  \ 
A  preparation  made  from  the  seeds 
of  tlie  chocolate  tree,  and  used  in 
making  a  beverage  ;  also  the  bever- 
age made  from  cocoa  or  cocoa  shells, 


Cocoa  I'alra. 

See  Cacao. 


Cocoa  shells,  tJie  husks  which  separate  from  the  cacao 
seeds  in  preparing  them  for  use. 

Co'coa-nut'  (-"uf),  ".  The  large,  hard-.shelled  nut  of 
the  cocoa  palm.  It  yields  an  agreeable  milky  liquid  and 
a  white  meat  or  albumen  much  used  as  food  and  in  mak- 
ing oil. 

II  Co'CO-boao(ko'ko-bo'lo),  1  n.   [Sp.  cocoWo.]  {Bot.) 

II  Co'CO-bo'las  (-ko-bo'ias),  (  A  very  beautiful  and 
hard  wood,  obtained  in  tlie  West  India  Islands.  It  is 
used  in  cabinetmaking,  for  the  handles  of  tools,  and  for 
various  fancy  articles. 

Co-coon'  (ko-koon'),  n.  [F.  cocon,  dim.  of  coqne  shell 
of  eggs  and  insects,  fr.  L.  concha  mussel  shell.  See 
Conch.]  1.  An  oblong  case  in  which  the  silkwonn  lies 
in  its  chrysalis  state.  It  is  formed  of  threads  of  silk 
spun  by  the  wonn  just  before  leaving  the  larval  state. 
From  these  the  silk  of  commerce  is  prepared. 

2.  {Zodl.)  {a)  Tlie  case  constructed  by  any  insect  to 
contain  its  larva  or  pupa.  (6)  The  case  of  silk  made  by 
spiders  to  protect  their  eggs,  (c)  The  egg  cases  of  mu- 
cus, etc.,  made  by  leeches  and  other  worms. 

Co-coon'er-y  (-er-y),  w.  A  building  or  apartment  for 
silkworms,  when  feeding  and  forming  cocoons. 

Coc'tl-ble  (kOk'ti-b'l),  a.  [See  Coctile.]  Capable  of 
being  coked.  Blount. 

Coc'tile  (kok'til),  a.  [L.  coctilis,  fr.  coquere.  See 
Cook.]     Made  by  baking,  or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a  brick. 

Coc'tion  (-shun),  n.     [L.  coctio.']     1.  Act  of  boiling. 

2.  (iVed.)  («)  Digestion.  [Obs.]  {b)  The  change  which 
the  humorists  believed  morbific  matter  undergoes  before 
elimination.     [Obs.]  Dunglison. 

CO'CUS  wood'  (ko'kus  wood').  A  West  Indian  wood, 
used  for  making  flutes  and  other  musical  instnmients. 

Cod  (kud),  n.  [AS.  codd  small  bag ;  akin  to  Icel.  koddi 
pillow,  Sw.  kudde  cushion  ;  cf.  W.  cod,  cicd,  bag,  shell.] 

1.  A  husk  ;  apod;  as,  a  peaeforf.    [JS'wy.]    Mortimer. 

2.  A  small  bag  or  pouch.     [Obs.]  HalUwelL 

3-  The  scrotum.  Dunylison. 

4-  A  pillow  or  cushion.    [Prov.  Eng."]  Halliuell. 
Cod,  n.     [Cf.  G.  gadde,  and  (in  Heligoland)  gadden, 

L.  f/f/t/wi  merlangus.]  (Zool.)  An  important  edible  fish 
{Gadus  niorrhua\  taken  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  especially 
abundant  and  large  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfound- 
laud.    It  is  salted  and  dried  in  large  quantities. 


Cod  (Gadus  morrhua). 


E^^  There  are  several  varieties;  as  shore  cod,  from 
shallow  water ;  bank  cod,  from  the  distant  banks ;  and 
rock  cod,  which  is  found  among  ledges,  and  is  often  dark 
brown  or  mottled  with  red.  The  fonirud  is  a  distinct 
species  of  small  size.  The  bastard,  blue,  bnjldlo,  or  cullus 
cod  of  tlie  Pacific  coast  belongs  to  a  distinct  family.  See 
Biiffalo  cod,  under  Buffalo. 

Cod  fishery,  the  business  of  fishing  for  cod.  —  Cod  line, 
an  eighteen-thread  line  used  in  catching  codfish. 

McElrath. 

II  Go'da  (ko'da),  «.  [It.,  tail,  fr.  L.  cauda.]  {Mas.) 
A  few  measures  added  beyond  the  natural  termination  of 
a  composition. 

Cod'der  (k5d'der),  n.  A  gatherer  of  cods  or  peas. 
[Ohs.  or  Prov.]  Johnson. 

Cod'ding  (-dTng),  a.    Lustful.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Cod'dle  (kod'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Coddliko  (-dling).]  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  caddie 
to  coax,  spoil,  fondle,'  and  Cade,  a.  &r.  /.]  [Written 
also  codle.]     1.  To  parboil,  or  soften  by  boiling. 

It  [the  guava  fruit]  may  he  co^l'lle'l.  Dampier. 


use,   unite,   mde,   full,   fip,    <im ;     pity; 


food,   fdbt;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     Sing,    ink;     tlien,   thin-,     boN-,     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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'  2.  To  treat  with  excessive  tenderness ;  to  pamper. 

How  many  of  our  English  princes  have  been  coddkii  at  home 

by  their  fond  papas  and  mammas!  Thackeray. 

He  [Lord  Byrun]  never  coddled  his  reputation.     Soiithey. 

Cod'dy-mod'dy  (k3a'dy--m5d'dy),  n.  {ZoUl.)  A  gull 
in  the  phimatie  of  its  first  year. 

Code  (koJ),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  codex,  caudex,  the  stock  or 
stem  of  a  tree,  a  board  or  tablet  of  wood  smeared  over 
with  wax,  on  wliicli  the  ancients  originally  wTote ;  hence, 
a  book,  a  writing.]  1.  A  body  of  law,  sanctioned  by 
legislation,  in  which  the  rules  of  law  to  be  specifically 
applied  by  tlie  coiuts  are  set  forth  in  systematic  form  ; 
a  compilation  of  laws  by  public  authority  ;  a  digest. 

C^^  The  collection  of  laws  made  by  the  order  of  Jus- 
tinian is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  eminence.  "  The 
Code,''''  Whnrtun. 

2-  Any  system  of  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  one 
subject;  as,  the  medical  fOf/e,  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  professional  conduct  of  physicians;  the 
naval  code,  a  system  of  rules  for  making  communica- 
tions at  sea  by  means  of  signals. 

Code  civil,  or  Code  Kapoleon,  a  code  enacted  in  France  in 
1803  and  1SH4,  embodying  tlie  law  of  rights  of  persons  and 
of  projwrty  generally.  Abbott. 

Co'de-feild''ant  (ko'de-fSud'ant),  n.  A  joint  defend- 
ant. Blackstoiie. 

Co-de'lne  (ko-de'TnJ,  n.  [Gr.  wuiSeia  poppy  liead  :  cf, 
F.  codeine.']  {Chem.)  One  of  the  opium  alkaloids;  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  CigHoiNOg,  similar  to  and 
regarded  as  a  derivative  of  morphine,  but  much  feebler 
in  its  action  :  —  called  also  codein. 

W  Co-det'ta  (ko-dSt'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda  tail.] 
{^Miis.^  A  short  passage  connecting  two  sections,  but  not 
forming  part  of  either  ;  a  short  coda. 

il  Go'des  (ko'deks),  7i. ;  pi.  Codices  (kod'i-sez).  [L. 
See  Code.]     1.  A  book  ;  a  manuscript. 

2.  A  collection  or  digest  of  laws  ;  a  code.  Burrill. 

3-  An  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
or  any  part  of  them,  particularly  the  New  Testament. 

4.  A  collection  of  canons.  Shipley. 

Cod'Hsh^  (kSd'fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  fish. 
Same  as  Cod. 

Codg''er  (k5j'er),  n.  [Cf.  Cadger.]  1.  A  miser  or 
mean  person. 

2.  A  singular  or  odd  person  ;  —  a  familiar,  humorous, 
or  depreciatory  appellation.     \_CoUoq.'] 

A  few  of  us  old  codgcis  met  at  the  fireside.    Emrrson. 

God'1-cal  (k5d'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  a  codex,  or  a 
code. 

God'1-cll  (kSdT-sTl),  n.  [L.  codicillus,  dim.  of  codex  : 
cf.  F.  codicille.  See  Code.]  {Law)  A  clause  added  to 
a  will. 

Codi-cU'la-ry  (k5d/T-sT11a-r^),  a.     [L.  codicillaris, 

COdifdhirins.]     Of  the  nature  of  ^  codicil. 

Co^di-fi-ca'tion  (ko'dT-ft-ka'shun  or  k5d'T-),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  codification.'}  The  act  or  process  of  codifying  or 
reducing  laws  to  a  code. 

Co'dl-fl''er  (ko'di-fi'er  or  kSdT-),  n.   One  wlio  codifies. 

Cydl-fy  (ko'di-fi  or  kSd'I-fi ;  277),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Codified  (-fid):  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Codifying.]  \_Code-\- 
-/V  :  cf.  F.  codifier.']     To  reduce  to  a  code,  as  laws. 

"Co-dil'la  (ko-dil'la),  n.  [Cf.  L.  codicida  a  little  tail, 
dim.  of  Cauda  tail.]  {Com.)  The  coarse  tow  of  flax  and 
hemp.  McElrath. 

Co-dlUe''  (ko-dtl'),  n.  [F.  codille.']  A  term  at  oniber, 
signifying  that  the  game  is  won.  Pope. 

Co'dist(ko'dTst),7i.  Acodifier;  a  maker  of  codes.  [iJ.] 

Co'dle  (kolM'l),  t'.  i.    See  Coddle. 

Codlin  (kodOTn), )  71.     [Cf.  AS.  codseppel  a  quince.] 

Codling  (-ling),  1  {(i)  An  apple  fit  to  stew  or  cod- 
dle,    {b}  An  immature  apple. 

Acodlhiq  when  'tis  almost  on  apple.  Shak. 

Codling  moth  (Zo'61.),  a  small  viiot\\{Carpocapsn  pomo- 
rtell'i),  wliich  _  ^       /    r> 

in  the    larval  >*t«r'<-7T^i5Bt.  \    /    ^ 

state  (known 
as  the  apple 
«'or»if  lives  in 
apples,  often 
doing  great 
damage  to  the 
crop. 

Codling, 

n.  [Dim.  of 
cod  the  fish.] 


CoiUinff  Moth.  A  Larvn  eating  the  interior  of 
an  iippk- !  '■  Iliitrunce  tu  burrow  ;  li  C  Adult 
moth,  nut.  &ue. 


The  liver  of  the  common 


{ZoOl.) 
young  cod 
also,  a  hake, 

Cod'  Uv'er  (kCd'  iTv'Sr), 
cod  and  allied  species. 

Cod-Uver  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  cofJfish, 
and  used  extensively  in  medicine  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  body  with  fat  in  cases  of  malnutrition. 

Cod'plece^  (-pes'),  n.  iCod,  n.,  3  -j-  pieced  A  part 
of  male  dress  in  front  of  the  breeches,  formerly  made 
very  coiiHpicuous.  Shak.     Foshroke. 

OOB-cU'l-Oll  (sc-sTlT-fln),  n.    (Zoi'd.)  See  C^ecilian. 

Co-ed' U-oa'tlon  (ka-Sd'u.kii'shnn  ;  135),  n.  An  edu- 
cating tll^;.■tllf■r,  as  of  persons  of  dillerent  sexes  or  races, 
—  Co  ed  u  ca'tlonal  (-(d),  a, 

Co-el'fl-ca-cy  (k5-ef'fT-k4-Kj),  n.    Joint  efficacy. 

Co'of-li'clen-cy  (kiySf-fTBh'cn-sJ'),  n.  Joint  efflciency; 
COop*r;itiMn.  (Hanvill, 

Co'el-tt'clent  (-fTsh'cnt),  n.  Cnilperating;  acting  to- 
gether to  prrj'luce  an  effect.  —  Co'el-tl'clent-ly,  adv. 

Go  eftl'clent,  n.  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  witli 
Honietliing  else  to  produce  th«^  Hanie  elfect. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  corjflcient.']  {Math.)  A  number  or  letter 
put  before  a  letter  or  quantity,  knowii  or  unknown,  to 
whow  how  many  times  tlm  latter  is  to  be  taken  ;  aw,  0/  ; 
bx;  here  C  and  h  arc  cof'jjiricnts  of  x. 

3.  {Phyiticn)  A  number,  commonly  used  in  compu- 
tation RH  a  factor,  expresMing  the  amount  of  some  change 


[L.  coemptio, 


or  effect  imder  certain  fixed  conditions  as  to  tempera- 
ture, leiigtli,  volume,  etc.  ;  as,  the  cucjficient  of  expan- 
sion ;  the  coefiicient  of  friction. 

Arbitrary  coefficient  (Math.),  a  literal  coefficient  placed 
arbitrarily  in  an  algebraic  expression,  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  being  afterwards  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Coe'hom  (ko'hSrn),  n.  [From  its  inventor,  Baron 
Coehorn.]  {Mil.)  A  small  bronze  mortar  mounted  on  a 
wooden  block  with  handles,  and  hght  enough  to  be  car- 
ried short  distances  by  two  men. 

Coel'a-canth  (s5I'a-kauth  or  se'l^),  a.  [Gr.  koIAos 
hollow  -[-  aKat'Ba  spine.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  hollow  spines, 
as  some  ganoid  fishes. 

II  GoB-Ien'te-ra  (se-l?n'te-ra)  or  \\  CoB-len'te-ra'ta  (se- 

ISn'te-ra'ta),  ?i.  ;)/.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koiAo?  hollow  -|-  ecrepa 
intestuies.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  comprehensive  group  of  Inverte- 
brata,  mostly  marine,  comprising  the  Anthozoa,  Hydro- 
zoa,  and  Ctenophoru.  The  name  implies  that  the  stom- 
ach and  body  cavities  are  one.  The  group  is  sometimes 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  sponges. 

C(B-len'ter-ate  (se-16n'ter-at),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Belonging 
to  the  Ctelentera.  —  ;i.     One  of  the  C*lentera. 

II  Coell-a  (se'lT-a),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KOiAta  a  cavity  of 
the  body,  a  ventricle.]    {Anat.)  A  cavity. 

C^^  The  word  is  applied  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
the  difi"erent  ventricles  benit;  imliratcd  by  j^nfixe.s  like 
tliose  characterizing  the  parts  nl  tlie  brain  m  \\hi<li  the 
cavities  are  found ;  a.s,  epiKilin,  iiii.sornUii,  /m/iirtr/iif, 
proccdiii,  etc.  B.  O'.  Wibler. 

GoB^-ac,  Ce11-ac  (-3k),  n.  [L.  coelUicus,  Gr.  KotAt- 
aK6s,  fr.  KOiAt'a  belly,  fr.  KoiAoy  hollow.]  Relating  to 
the  abdomen,  or  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

CoBliac  artery  (.4»/7/.l,  the  artery  which  issues  from  the 
aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm ;  —  called  also  cadiac  axis. 

—  Coeliac  flux,  Coeliac  passion  (J/e(/.),  a  chronic  flux  or  diar- 
rlieaof  undigested  food. 

GOB'IO-dont  (se'lo-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  koIXo's  hollow  + 
65ous,  oSdfTo?,  tooth.]  {Zo'i'il.)  Having  hollow  teeth  ;  — 
said  of  a  groHp  of  lizards.  —  n.  One  of  a  group  of  lizards 
having  lioUow  teeth. 

GcBro-sper'nious  (s51'6-sper'mus  or  se'lo-),  a.  [Gr. 
KoiAos  linllow  -(-  cTjrepjua  seed.]  {Bot.)  Hollow-seeded  ; 
having  tlie  ventral  face  of  the  seedlike  carpels  incurved 
at  the  ends,  as  in  coriander  seed. 

liCOB'lUlll(se'lum),  7i.  [NL-.  fr.  Gr.  icorAoi'  a  hollow, 
neut.  of  Kol\o<;  hollow.]  t^Anat.')  See  Body  cavity,  imder 
Body.     [Written  also  ca!lon.'\ 

Co-emp'tlon  (ko-5mp'shun  ;   215),  v. 
fr.   co'emere   to  buy  up.     See   Emption.] 
Tiie  act  of  buying  the  whole  quantity  of 
any  commodity,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

II  Go-en'doo  (kn-6n'dob),  n.  [Native 
name.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  Brazilian  porcupine 
{Cercolabes,  or  Spkingiirus,  prehensiUs), 
remarkable  for  its  prehensile  tail. 

GcB-nen^chym  (se-n^n'kTm),  )  n.    [NL. 

II  GoQ-nen'chy-ma  (-ki-mi),  j  coenen- 
chyma,  fr.  Gr.  koh'os  common  -f-  ^VX^M°- 
something  poured  in.  Formed  like  pn- 
re}ichyma.'\  {Zo'ol.)  The  common  tis- 
sue which  unites  the  polj-ps  or  zooids 
of  a  compound  anthozoan  or  coral.  It 
may  be  soft  or  more  or  less  ossified.  See 
Coral. 

II  Coen.'es-the'sis  (s^n'Ss-the'sTs 
or  se'nes-),  n.     [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  Koii-ds  ^^J^'.^P^J^JJ'J^,  ^{.^,J^J,- 

common   -]-   alo-^i^o-is    sensation.]      "" >  """' 

{Physiol.)  Common  sensation  or 
general  sensibility,  as  distinguished 
from  the  special  sensations  which 
are  located  in,  or  ascribed  to,  sep- 
arate organs,  as  the  eye  and  ear. 
It  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
ganglionic  system. 

Goen'O-blte  (sSn'o-bit  or  se'nci-bit),  n.     See  Cenoeite. 

Ij GCQ-nca'cl-um  (se-ne'sliT-um  or  -sT-um),  ??.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Koti'd?  common  -f-  oT«os  house.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
common  tissue  which  unites  the  various  zooids  of  a  bryo- 
zoan. 

Goe-nog'a-my  (se-nSg'A-m^),  n.  [Gr.  KOLvoydfiia ; 
K0Li'6<;  common  -J-  ya/xos  marriage.]  The  state  of  a  com- 
nnmity  which  permits  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
among  its  members  ;  —  as  in  certain  primitive  tribes  or 
communistic  societies.     [Written  .also  ceiwgatny.'] 

COBn'O-sarc  (sSn'o-sark  or  se'uo-),  n.  [Gr.  jcoird? 
common  -f  adp^,  trapKoy,  flesh.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  common 
soft  tissue  whicli  unites  the  polyps  of  a  compound  hy- 
droid.     See  Hydroidea. 

JlGOQ-nu'niS  (se-nn'rus),  v. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *cou'6s  common -f- 
o."'pa  tail.]  {Zt^'ul.)  The  larval 
stage  of  a  tapeworm  {Tun in 
cfTnums)  which  forms  bladder- 
like sacs  in  the  br.ain  of  sheep, 
causing  tlie  fatal  di-iease  known 
as  water  brain,  vertigo^  staggers, 
or  gid. 

ZW"  Tliis  bladder  worm  has  on  its  surface  numerous 
nniJill  heatls,  eacih  of  which,  when  swallowed  by  a  dog, 
becomes  a  matiiru  tapeworm  in  the  dog's  intestine. 

CO-e'qual  (ku-e'kwal),  a.  [L.  roarqU(dix  ,*  en-  -f- 
nequalis  equal.]     Being  on  an  equality  in  rank  or  power. 

—  n.     One  wlio  is  on  an  equality  with  another. 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a  ctmlinal. 

He  Ml  make  Iuh  ciip  rof/unl  with  the  crown.      S/i'ik. 

CO'e-qual'1-ty  (ko'e-kwSl'T-tJ'),  v.    The  state  of  be- 
ing on  an  eqimlity,  nn  in  rank  or  power. 
Co-e'qual-ly  (ko-E'kwaMJ),  adv.     With  coequality. 
Co-orce'  (kA-Srs^i  ''•  '•    \in>p-&p-  /'.  CoKHCEn  (kft- 

vVHt')  ;  j>.  pr.  \-  vb.  n.  CoRUciNo.l  [L.  m'trrrrr  ;  en-  -\- 
iirttrr  to  hhut  up,  to  press  together.     See  AitK.]     1.  To 


niaii  coTa\(,F.iintcel- 
Iti  f/racilis);  A  Frat.'- 
nieiitof  stem  sbRlitly 
enliirged  !  ft  A  polyji 
partly  expanded  ;  </ 
Axis  ;  e  Cccnenchy- 
Ilia  ;  s  s'  5"  Spicules 
from  the  CtEnenchy- 
ma,  X  75. 


'M>l<ril:s  frot.i  \>uu 
tslieep  ;  tnmll  part  of 
snc.  with  two  clusters 
of  iicadb ;  enlarged. 


restrain  by  force,  especially  by  law  or  authority ;  to  re- 
press ;  to  curb.  Burke. 
runiihments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  tluu  profligate 
60rt.  Ajdiffe. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain  to  any  action  ;  as,  to  coej'ce 
a  man  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate. 

3.  To  compel  or  enforce ;  as,  to  coerce  obedience. 
Syn.  — To  Coerce,  Compel.     To  comvel  denotes  to 

urge  on  by  force  which  cannot  be  resisted.  The  term  ap- 
plies equally  to  pliysical  and  moral  force  ;  as,  compelled 
by  hunger ;  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  ;  com- 
jiel/fd  by  parental  atiection.  Co>  rce  had  at  first  only  the 
negative  sense  of  checking  or  restraining  by  force  ;  as,  to 
coerce  a  bad  man  by  punishments  or  a  prisoner  with  fet- 
ters. It  has  now  gained  a  positive  sense,  viz.,  that  of 
driving  a  person  into  the  performance  of  some  act  which 
is  required  of  him  by  another ;  as,  to  coeice  a  man  to  sign 
a  contract ;  to  ("oe;Ye  obedience.  In  this  sense  (which  is 
now  the  prevailing  one),  coerce  differs  but  little  from 
compel,  and  yet  tliere  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Coercion  is  u.-suallv  accomplished  by  indirect  means,  as 
threats  and  intimidation,  physical  force  beuig  more  rarely 
employed  in  coercing. 

Co-er'cl-ble  (ko-er'sT-b'l).  a.  Capable  of  bemg  co- 
erced. — Go-er'cl-l)le-ness,  v. 

Co-er'cIOQ  (-shun),  n.  [L.  coercw,  fr.  coercere.  See 
Coerce.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  coercing. 

2.  {Line)  The  application  to  another  of  either  phys- 
ical or  moral  force.  When  the  force  is  physical,  and 
cannot  be  resisted,  then  the  act  produced  by  it  is  a  nul- 
lity, so  far  as  concerns  the  party  coerced.  When  the 
force  is  [moral,  then  the  act,  though  voidable,  is  imput- 
able to  the  party  doing  it,  unless  he  be  so  paralyzed  by 
terror  as  to  act  convulsively.  At  the  same  time  coercion 
is  not  negatived  by  the  fact  of  submission  under  force. 
"  Coactus  volui  "  (I  consented  under  compulsion)  is  the 
condition  of  mind  which,  when  there  is  volition  forced  by 
coercion,  annuls  tlie  result  of  such  coercion.       Wharton. 

Co-er'ci-tlve  (-sT-tiv),  a.  Coercive.  "  Coercitive  pow- 
er in  laws."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Co-er'clve  (-sTv),  a.  Serving  or  intended  to  coerce  ; 
having  power  to  constrain.  —  Co-er'cive-ly,  «i/i'. — Co- 
er'cive-ness,  n. 

Cvercive  power  can  only  influence  us  to  outward  practice. 

Jip.   \\'arbiirtoii. 

Coercive  or  Coercitive  force  ( Ma miet!.<!7n),  the  power  or 
force  which  in  iron  or  steel  produces  a  slowness  or  dif&- 
cultv  in  imparting  magnetism  to  it,  and  also  interposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  a  bar  to  its  natural  state 
wlien  active  magnetism  has  ceased.  It  plainly  depends 
on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  metal.  A  ichol. 

The  power  of  resisting  magnetization  or  de magnet i7at ion  is 
eometinifs  called  coercive  force.  S.  Thompson. 

GCB'ru-llg'none  (se'ru-ltg'non),  n.  [L.  coeruletis  ce- 
rulean -j-  lignum  wood  -f  E.  quino7je.]  {Cheyn.)  A  bluish 
violet,  crystalline  substance  obtained  in  the  purification 
of  crude  wood  vinegar.  It  is  regarded  as  a  complex, 
quinone  derivative  of  diphenyl ;  — called  also  cedriret. 

Go'es-sen'tlal  (ko^5s-sen'.slml),  a.  Partaking  of  th& 
same  essence.  —  Go'es-sen'tial-ly,  adv. 

We  bUs3  and  mut:nifv  that  r,„.srnfia!  Spirit,  eternally  pro- 
ccciiini^  from  both  [tin.-  Fiithtr  uml  the  Sou].  Honker. 

Co'es-sen'ti-al'i-ty  (-shT-Sl'i-tJ-  or  -shSl'T-ty  ;  lOG),  n. 
Participation  of  tlie  same  essence.  Johnson. 

Co'eB-tablish-ment  (ko'Ss-tfib'lTeh-ment),  n.  Joint 
establishment.  Bp-  Watson. 

Co'es-tate'  (ko'es-taf),  n.    Joint  estate.         Smollett. 

Co  e-ta'ne-an  Cko''e-ta'nc-'7ii),  n.  A  person  coetaue- 
ous  with  anotlier  ;  a  contemporary.     [.R.] 

A  .  .  .  coctaiuan  of  the  late  earl  of  Southampton.    ^u6rey. 

Co'e-ta'ne-OU3  (-Qs),  o.  [L.  coactaneus ;  co-  -|-  aetas- 
age.]  Of  the  same  age  ;  beginning  to  exist  at  the  same 
time;  contemporaneous.  — CO''e-ta'lie-OllS-ly,  adv. 

And  iiil  [members  of  the  body)  arc  coctantous.    Beiitley. 

Co'e-ter'nal  (ko'e-ter'nal),  a.  Equally  eternal.  —  Co'* 
e-ter'nal-ly,  adv. 

Ilail.  holv  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born  1 

Or  of  thu'Etefnal  coctKrnal  beam.  Milton. 

Co'e-ter'nl-ty  (-nT-ty),  n.  Existence  from  eternity 
equally  with  another  eternal  being ;  equal  eternity. 

Co-e'val  (ku-e'val),  a.  [L.  coaeviis;  co- -\- aevum 
lifetime,  age.  See  Age,  7i.]  Of  the  same  age  ;  existing 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  especially  time  long  and 
remote  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Silence  I  coeraf.  with  eternity  I  Pope. 

Oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade.         Conpcr. 

Co-e'val,  n.    One  of  the  same  age  ;  a  contemporary. 

Af  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  outdone  all  your  coevtd:'  in 
wit.  J'opc. 

Co-e'vons  (-vus),  a.    Coeval.    [Ohs."]  Soidh. 

Go'es-eC'U-tOr  (ko'Sgz-Ek'ii-ter).  h.    A  joint  executor. 

Co'es-ec'U-trlx  (-trTka),  n.     A  joint  executrix. 

CO'ex-lst'  (ko'egz-Tsf),  1'.  i-  {i»>p.  &  p-  P-  COEXIST- 
ED ;  p.pr.  &-  vb.  n.  Coexisting.]  To  exist  at  the  same 
time  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

Of  puhetances  no  one  has  any  clear  idea,  farther  than  of  cer- 
tain (dimple  ideas  C(Xji.<ting  totrether.  Lode. 

So  much  purity  and  integrity  .  .  .  coexisting  with  so  much 
decay  unil  m  many  infirmities.  \i\iilmrron. 

CO'ex-ist'ence  (-''ns),  n.  Existence  at  the  Kamo  time 
with  another; — contemporary  existence. 

Without  the  help,  or  bo  much  OS  the  coexistence,  ot  ony  con- 
dition. Jcr.  'Jai/lor, 

Co'ex-lst'ent  (-ent),  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time 
with  aiiotluT.  —  n.     That  which  coexists  with  another. 

The  law  of  €(x:,ristatt  vibrations.  IVhcwell. 

Co'eH-lstlng, ".     Coexistent.  Locke. 

Co  os-tond'  (ko'elts-tSnd'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coex- 
TBNDiii) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Cokxtendino.]  To  extend 
through  the  same  space  or  time  with  juiother  ;  to  extend 
to  the  samo  degree. 

AeeordiiiK  to  vhich  the  looHt  body  maybe  coe.vtcndcd with. 
th.■^-^vat.■st.  Pol/le. 

Ilns  your  Englinh  language  one  Pingic  word  that  is  cnrrtrnd. 
rd  tliru'u>;k  all  tliLse  fitiniflculionB  ?  P-cntley, 


ale,  senate,   cftre,   Om,   Urm,   usk,   final,  ftU ;     C-ve,   event,   find,   15rn,   recent;     ice,   idea,  ill;     old,   fibey,   drb,  add; 
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Go^ex-ten'sion  (ko'Sks-tSn'shnn),  n.    The  art  of  ex- 

tendinK  i-qu;illy,  or  thci  stati;  of  hiMiifr  t-qiially  oxtfiiik'il. 

Go'ex-ten'sive  (-»Tv),  /r.  Kimully  extcuHive  ;  )i:iving 
equal  I'xtfiit ;  as,  conwiioiihiiesu  and  know  l.-d^^'d  arp  cc/rj. 
teiisirr.      Sir   11^.   Jl'f'inKou. —Qo'eK-ten'sive-lYi  ndv. 

—  Co'ex-ten'sive-ness,  7?. 

Gof'lee  (kiJf'tM  ;  l)r>)-,  It.  [Turk,  gnlir/'h,  kr.  qahfinU 
wine,  4-ullr-c,  a  tUniortiun  of  berz'iea.  Cf.  Cafe.]  1.  The 
"beaiia"  or  "berries"  (py- 
renes)  obtained  from  the  dnipea 
of  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the 
genus  CojJ'ea,  growing  in  Abys- 
sinia, Arabia,  Persia,  and  other 
warm  regions  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca, and  also  in  tropical  Ameriea. 

2.  The  colfee  tree. 
.  (iS^  Tliere  are  several  spe- 

ciesof  the  cotfeo  tree,  as,  (of- 
feo  Ai'abicd,  ('.  ovriifenfdliSy 
and  <'.  Lihrrictt.  Tlie  white, 
fraRrnnt  Houpra  pi'cw  in  rliia- 
tLTS  at  X\v  ni.it.  i.f  tlir  l.MVrS, 
ami  till'  Iiiiit  is  a  red  <>r  pnipli- 
chnrrylikp  dnipt^,  with  HU.i-t 
pulp,  usually  containing  two 
pyrenes.  commercially  called 
'' beans  '  or  "berries." 

3.  The  beverage  made  from    Coffi-p  =   flowcnntr  bnrnch 
.,  i   J        1    "  11  and  scctiun  oi  Irmt. 
the  roasted  and  ground  berry. 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  cnllod  rofft'e.  ,  .  .  THie  drink 
conifnrteth  the  brain  mid  Iieart,  and  liclpL-tli  digustion.     liwoii. 

(^^^  The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
intoKngland  about  1650,  when  cotTeehouaea  were  opened 
in  Oxford  and  London. 

Coffee  bug  (Zoi',/.),  a  species  of  scale  insect  iLecnvliim 
roffmi).  often  very  injurious  to  the  coffee  tree. —Coffee 
rat.    ( Zo'uL )  See  Musano. 

Goffee-hOUSe'  (-hous')»  n.  A  house  of  entertain- 
ment, where  guests  are  supplied  with  coiTee  and  other 
refreshments,  and  where  men  meet  for  conversation. 

The  cnffeefioiise  must  not  be  dismissed  with  n  cursory  mention. 
It  might  inJi'ed.  at  that  time,  have  been  nnt  improperly  calkd 
a  most  important  political  imstiCution.  .  .  .  Tlie  roflrr/iousefi  were 
the  chief  or;^ans  through  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  me- 
tropolis vented  itself.  .  .  .  Every  man  of  the  njiporor  middle 
class  went  daily  to  his  cotl'eehousi:  tolcarn  the  news  and  discusn 
it.  Everv  cuffeehouxe  had  one  or  more  orators,  to  whose  elo- 
quence trie  crowd  listened  with  admiration,  ond  who  soon  be- 
came what  the  journalists  of  our  own  time  have  been  culled  — 
a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  MnrnuUvj. 

Gof'fee-man  (-man),  n.  One  who  keeps  a  coffee- 
house. Addison. 

Gof'fee-poV  (-p^t/),  «•  A  covered  pot  in  which  coffee 
ia  prepared,  or  is  brought  upon  the  table  for  drinking. 

Coffee-room^  (-rooni'),  n.  A  jtublic  room  where  coffee 
and  other  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

Gorier  (kSf'fer;    IIG),  n.      [OF.  cofre,  F.  cnffre,  L. 

cophinus  basket,  fr.  Gr.  k64>ivo';.     Cf.  Coffin,  h.]     1.  A 

casket,  chest,  or  trunk  ;  especially,  one  used  for  keeping 

money  or  other  valuables.  Chancer. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns.         Hhak. 

2.  Fig.  :  Treasure  or  funds  ;  — usually  in  the  plural. 
He  would  discharge  it  without  any  burden  to  the  queen's 

coffers,  for  honor  sake.  Jiacuii. 

Hold,  here  is  half  my  coff'r.  SImk. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  panel  deeply  recessed  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
vault,  dome,  or  portico  ;  a  caisson. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  trench  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  moat, 
and  extending  across  it,  to  enable  the  besieged  to  defend 
it  by  a  raking  fire. 

5.  The  chamber  of  a  canal  lock ;  also,  a  caisson  or  a 
cofferdam. 

Coffer  dam.     (Engin.)  See  Cofferdam,  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. --  Coffer  fish.    (Zo'i'jl.)  See  Cowfish. 
Gorier,  V.  t,     1.  To  put  into  a  coffer.  Bacon. 

2.  (Minint/)  To  secure  from  leaking,  as  a  shaft,  by  ram- 
ming clay  beliind  the  masonry  or  timbering.     Haymond. 

3.  To  form  with  or  in  a  coffer  or  coffers ;  to  furnish 
with  a  coffer  or  coffers. 

Gorfer-dam''  (-dXm')*  n.  A  water-tight  inclosure,  as  of 
piles  packed  with  clay,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped 
to  expose  the  buttom  (of  a  river,  etc.)  and  permit  the 
laying  of  foundations,  building  of  piers,  etc. 

Gof'fer-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  keeps  treasures  in  a  cof- 
fer.    [R.']  Yoimg. 

Gorfer-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  {Masom-y)  Rubblework 
faced  with  stone.  Knight. 

Gof'fln  (k5f'fTn  ;  115),  n.     [OE.,  a  basket,  receptacle, 
OF.  ffl/jn,  fr.  L.  cophinus.     See  Coffer,  ?/.]     1.  The 
case  in  which  a  dead  human  body  is  inclosed  for  burial. 
Tliey  embalmed  him  [Joseph],  and  he  was  put  m  a  coffn. 

Gi'ii.  I.  20. 

2.  A  basket.     [O65.]  Wucli/  {Matt.  xiv.  20). 

3.  A  casing  or  crust,  or  a  mold,  of  pastry,  as  for  a  pie. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear.  Skak. 

4.  A  conical  paper  bag,  used  by  grocers.   {Ohs."]  Kares. 

5.  {Far.)  Tlie  hollow  crust  or  hoof  of  a  horse's  foot, 
below  tlic  coronet,  in  which  is  the  coffin  bone. 

Coffin  bone,  the  foot  bone  of  the  horse  and  allied  ani- 
mals, inclosed  within  the  hoof,  and  corresponding  to  the 
third  plialanx  of  tlie  middle  finger,  or  toe,  of  most  mam- 
mals. —  Coffin  joint,  the  joint  next  above  tlie  coffin  bone. 

Coffin,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coffined  (-find) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Coffining.]     To  inclose  in,  or  as  in.  a  coffin. 
Would'st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffined  home  ?  Shal: 
Devotion  is  not  coffined  in  a  cell.    John  Hall  C164(J). 

Gof'fln4ess,  a.    Having  no  coffin. 

Gof'fle  (kSf'f n ;  115),  n.  [Ar.  kafaJa  caravan.]  A 
gang  of  negro  slaves  being  driven  to  market. 

Cog  (k5g),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  ;>.  p.  Cogged  (k5gd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  lb.  n.  Cogging.]  [Cf.  "W.  copf/io  to  make  void,  to  de- 
ceive, from  coeg  empty,  vain,  foolish.     Cf.  Coax,  v.  t.'\ 

1.  To  seduce,  or  draw  away,  by  adulation,  artifice,  or 
falsehood;  to  wheedle;  to  cozen  ;  to  cheat,     [i^.] 

I'll  .  .  .  coi/ their  hearts  from  them.  Shal: 


2.  To  obtrude  or  thnrnt  in,  by  falseliood  or  deception  ; 
as,  to  cog  in  a  word  ;  to  palm  off.     [Yi.] 

Ku^tiiiii  tnik'eiltrH  .  .  .  have,  by  concerted  applauaex,  been 
cayna/  upon  the  town  for  niaMterpieCen.  J.  JJfJinij<. 

To  co(;  a  die,  to  load  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to  cheat 
in  phiyiiig  dice.  /iuijt. 

Cog  (k?Ig),  V.  i.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  play  false  ; 
folic;  to  wheedle;  to  cajole. 

I-'or  t^uineas  in  other  men's  breeches. 

Your  gumceters  will  palm  and  will  cog.  Swift. 

Cog,  n.  A  trick  or  <leception  ;  a  falsehood.  Wni.  Watson. 

Cog,  V.  [Ct.  Sw.  kuggc  a  cog,  or  W.  cocos  tlie  cogs  of 
a  wlu-el.]  1.  (.I/.7  //.)  A  tooth,  cam,  or  catch  for  impart- 
ing or  receiving  motion,  as  on  a  gi-ar  wheel,  or  a  lifter  or 
wiper  on  a  shaft ;  originally,  a  separate  piece  of  wood  set 
in  a  mortise  in  the  face  >,{  ;i  «  ln-il. 

2.  {Carp.)  {a)  A  kind  of  ti-iion  on  tho  end  of  a  joist, 
received  into  a  notch  in  a  bearing  timber,  and  resting 
flush  with  its  upper  surface,  {b)  A  tenon  in  a  scarf 
joint ;  a  eoak.  Ji'nighf. 

3.  {Mining)  One  of  the  rough  pillars  of  stone  or  coal 
left  to  Kiip|iort  tlio  roof  of  a  mine. 

Gog,  V.  t.     To  furnish  with  a  cog  or  cogs. 

Cogged  breath  Bound  tAuscn/fatiim),  a  fonu  of  inter- 
rupted respiration,  in  wliirli  tlie  interruptions  are  very 
even,  tliree  or  four  to  eacli  inspiration.  (Juain. 

Gog,  n.  L*JE.  coggc  ;  cf.  D.  kog,  Iccl.  kuggr.  Cf. 
Cock  a  boat.]     A  small  Hshing  boat.    Ham.  Nov.  Encyc. 

Co'gen-cy  (ko'j?n-sy),  7*.  [See  Cogent.]  The  quality 
of  being  cogent ;  power  of  compelling  conviction ;  con- 
clusiveness ;  force. 

An  antecedent  arj,'ument  of  extreme  rnfjenrt/.    J.  If.  Xewmati. 

Go-ge'nl-aljko-je'nT-fll),  a.     Congenial.     lObs.} 

Go'gent  (kyjent),  a.  [L.  cogens,  p.  pr.  of  cogere  to 
drive  together,  to  force;  co-  +  agere  to  drive.  See 
Agent,  «.,  and  cf.  Coact  to  force,  Coagulate,  p.  «.] 

1.  Compelling,  in  a  physical  sense  ;  jjowerful.     [06a'.] 

Tlie  cogent  force  of  nature.  frior. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  compel  conviction  or  move 
the  will ;  constraining  ;  conclusive;  forcible;  powerful; 
not  easily  resisted. 

No  better  nor  more  cogent  reason.      Dr.  H.  More 

Proofs  of  the  most  cogent  description.         Ti/mlall. 

The  tongue  whose  strains  were  ro'tenf  as  commands, 

Revered  at  home,  and  lelt  in  foreign  lands.  Cmrper. 

Syn,  —  Forcible ;  powerful ;  potent ;  urgent ;  strong  ; 

persuasive  ;  cou\incing ;  conclusive  ;  influential. 

Go'gent-ly,  adv.    in  a  cogent  manner ;  forcibly  ;  con- 
vincingly ;  conclusively.  Locke. 
Cog'ger  (kog'ger),  7i.     [From  CoG  to  wheedle.]    A 
flatterer  or  deceiver  ;  a  sharper. 
Cog'ger-y,  n.     Trick  ;  deception.                Bp.  Watson. 
Gog'gle  (kQg'g'l),  71.     [See  Coo  small  boat.]     A  small 
fishing  boat.                                               I/am.  Aav.  Fyiici/c. 
Gog^gle,  71.     [Cf.  Cobble  a  cobblestone.]    A  cobble- 

stnii...     [I'rnr.  f.'j/r/.]  Ila/litreH. 

Cog'i-ta-bil'i-ty  (k5j'T-ta-bTl'T-tJ),  Ji.  The  quality  of 
beint;  cogitnhU-  ;  conceivableuess. 

Cog'1-ta-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  cogitabdi.<:,  fr.  cogitnre  to 
think.]  Capable  of  being  brought  before  the  mind  as  a 
thought  or  idea  ;  conceivable  ;  thinkable. 

Creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  puttine  forth  of  divine 
power.  Sir  W.  Jlumiltou. 

Gog'i-ta-bund'  (-bilnd''),  n.  [L.  cogitaOundns.]  Full 
of  thouglit ;  tlioughtful.     [/?.]  Leigh  JIunt. 

Gogl-tate  (k<5j'i-tat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cogitated 
(-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  S:  rh.  n.  Cogitating.]  [L.  cogitaius,  p. 
p.  of  cogitare  to  rellect  upon,  prob.  fr.  co-  -\-  the  root  of 
aio  1  say;  hence,  prop.,  to  discuss  with  one's  self,  Cf. 
Adage.]     To  engage  in  continuous  thought ;  to  think. 

He  that  calletli  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  impression 
or  recordation,  rogitnt't/i  and  considereth,  and  he  that  employ- 
eth  the  faculty  of  his  fancy  also  cogitntt'fi.  liacon. 

Gog'1-tate,  V.  t.     To  think  over  ;  to  plan. 

He  ...  is  our  witness,  how  we  both  dnv  and  night,  revolvinjr 
in  nur  minds,  did  cogitate  nothing  more  than  how  to  satisfy  the 
parts  of  a  good  pastor.  Fojc. 

Cog'l-ta'tion  (k5j'T-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  cogitatio  :  cf.  F. 
cogitation.']  Tlie  act  of  thinking  ;  thought ;  meditation  ; 
contemplation.     "  P^ixed  in  cnqi  tali  on  deep."         Milton. 

COg'i-ta-tive  (koj'i-tS-tTv),"  a.     [Cf.  LL.  cogifatirns.} 

1.  Posses.siitg,  or  pertaining  to,  the  power  of  thinkiug 
or  meditating.      ^^Cogitalire  facidties."  Wolfaston. 

2-  Given  to  thought  or  contemplation.  Sir  H.  Wo/ton. 

Gog'man  (kog'm«n),  ti.  A  dealer  in  cogware  or  coarse 
cloth.      [Oi.v.]  Wright. 

Go'gnac'  (kon'yak/),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  French 
brandy,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Cognac. 

Cog'nate  (kSg'nat),  a.  [L.  cognatus ;  co-  -\-  gnatus, 
natas,  p.  p.  of  nnsri,  anciently  gnasci,  to  be  bom.  See 
Nation,  and  cf.  Connate.]  1.  Allied  by  blood  ;  kindred 
by  birth  ;  specifically  (Law),  related  on  the  mother's  side. 

2.  Of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature  ;  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  or  root ;  allied  ;  kin- 
dred ;  as,  a  cognate  language. 

Gog'nate,  n.  1.  {Law)  One  who  is  related  to  another 
on  the  female  side.  Wharton. 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  things  allied  in  origin  or  nature; 
as,  certain  letters  are  cognates. 

Cog'nate-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  cognate. 

I!  Cog-na'ti  (kog-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Laiv)  Relatives 
by  the  inuther's  side.  Wharton. 

Cog-na'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  cognatio.']  1.  Relation- 
ship by  blood  ;  descent  from  the  same  original ;  kindred. 
As  by  our  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam.  ,Ter.  Taylor. 

2.  Participation  of  the  same  nature.      Sir  T.  Broi;  ne. 

A  like  temper  and  cognation.  Sir  K.  Dighif. 

3.  {Lfi^c-)  That  tie  of  consanguinity  which  exists  be- 
tween jK^rsons  descended  from  the  same  mother  ;  — used 
in  iii'^tiii(tii>ii  from  (tgnation. 

\  Cog-na'tus  (-tus),  n.  [L.,  a  kinsman.]  {Law)  A 
person  conneeted  through  cognation. 


OOg'nI-aor'  (kSg'nT-zOr'  or  k5n'-),  Cog'ni-see'  (-ZfcOt 

n.      Sec  (JooNIZOIt,  COGNIZEE. 

Cog-ni'tion  (kCg-nTah'Qn),  n.    [L.  cognitio,  fr.  cognos- 

cerc,  fuginUiiii,  to  become  acquainted  with,  to  know  ;  cO' 

-\-  iiosa-rc,  gnoacercy  to  get  a  knowledge  of.     Bee  Know, 

V.  t.\    1.  The  act  of  knowing  ;  knowledge  ;  perception. 

I  will  iifjt  br  myKelf  nor  liave  cognition 

or  wliat  I  Iccl ;  I  am  all  patience.  SJiak. 

2.  That  which  is  known. 

Cog'nl-tlve  (k5g'nT-ttv),  a.  Knowing,  or  apprehend- 
ing by  I  lie  undcTBtanding  ;  as,  cognitive  power.      South. 

Gog'nl-za-ble  (krjg'nt-za^b'l  or  kCii'-),  //.  [F.  ccm- 
naissabl'\  ir.  conna'itre  to  know,  L.  cognoscere.  See 
Cognition.]  1.  Capable  of  being  known  "or  apprehend- 
ed ;  as,  cognizable  causes. 

2.  Fitted  to  be  a  ftuV)ject  of  judicial  investigation  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  judicially  heard  and  determined, 
Coymzuhlr.  both  in  the  ccclesiiifcticul  and  wcular  courts.  Ayliffe. 

Cog'nl-za-'bly,  adv.    in  a  cognizable  manner. 

Gog'nl-zazice  (kfig'nl-zr/ns  or  kSn'T-zons;  277),  n. 
[OF.  coni.ssajice,  conoi.s.sance,  F.  c'0nnais.ia7ice,  LL.  cog- 
nosccrifia,  fr.  L.  cogno/tcere  to  know.  See  Cognition,  and 
cf.  CooNoscENCE,  CoNNoiKSEUB.]  1.  Apprehension  by  the 
understanding  ;  perception  ;  observation. 

Within  the  cognizance  and  lying  under  the  control  of  their 
divine  Ciovernor.  Mj>.  Jiurd. 

2.  Recollection ;  recognition. 

Who,  Koon  an  on  that  knight  hid  eye  did  glance, 
Efttoones  of  Inm  Jiad  perfect  coguizanc^.  Spcnitcr. 

3.  {Law)  {a)  Jurisdiction,  or  the  power  given  by  law 
to  hear  and  decide  controversies,  (i)  The  hearing  a  mat- 
ter judicially,  {c)  An  acknowledgment  of  a  fine  of  lands 
and  tenements  or  confeseion  of  a  thing  done,  {/•'ng.'] 
((/)  A  form  of  defense  in  the  action  of  rejdevin,  by  which 
the  defendant  insists  that  the  goods  were  lawfully  taken, 
as  a  distress,  by  defendant,  acting  as  servant  for  another. 
lEfig.']  Cowell.    Mozlev  di-  W. 

4.  The  distinguishing  mark  worn  by  an  armed  knight, 
usually  u])on  the  helmet,  and  by  his  retainers  and  follow- 
ers :  Hence,  in  general,  a  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  de- 
pendent, to  indicate  the  person  or  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  a  token  by  which  a  thing  may  be  kno^vn. 

Wearing  the  liveries  and  cognizance  of  their  master.  Prcscott. 
This  pale  and  ansry  rose, 
As  cognizunrc  of  my  hlood-drinking  hato.  Shak. 

Cog'nl-zant  (kSg'nl-zrmt  or  kSn'T-zant),  a.  [See  Cog- 
nizance, and  cf.  Coknusant.]  Having  cognizance  or 
knowledge  {of). 

Cog'nlze  (kSg'nIz),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Cognizant,  Recognize,] 
To  know  or  perceive  ;  to  recognize. 

The  reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  facts  until  thpy  are 
cognizeil  by  it.  //.  Hjiencer. 

Gog'ni-zee'  (kog'nT-ze'  or  kSn'-).  n.  {Lan)  One  to 
whom  a  hue  of  land  was  acknowledged.  Black.^fone. 

Cog'nl-zor'  (-zGr'),  n.  [See  Cognizance.]  (Laic)  One 
who  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cognizee 
in  a  fine  ;  the  defendant.  Blackstone. 

Gog-no'men  (k5g-no'mSn),  v.  [L. ;  co-  -f-  {g)nomen 
name.]  1.  The  last  of  the  three  names  of  a  person 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  denoting  his  house  or  family. 

2.  {Eng.  Laic)  A  surname. 

Gog-nom'i-nai  (k5g-nr>mT-nfll),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cognomen  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  surname. 

Gog-nozu'l-nal,  n.  One  bearing  the  eame  name;  a 
namesake.     [O//5.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cog-nom'l-na'uoii  (-na'shun),  n,  [L.  cognoviiiiatio.'] 
A  cognomen  rir  -surnauie.     [i?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gog-nos'cence  (k5g-n5s'6ens),  n.  [LL.  cogrio.uentia. 
See  CoGMZANCE.]     Cognizance,     [i?.]  /*''.  JL  More. 

II  Cog'nos-cen'te  (kig^nSs-sSn'te),  7i.  ; pi.  Cognoscenti 
(-tl).  [Olt.  cognoscente,  p.  pr.  of  cognoscerc^  It.  co7io- 
scere  to  know.]     A  connoisseur.  Mason. 

Gog-nos'cl-bll'i-ty  (kSg-nos'sT-bllT-tJ?),"-  The  qual- 
ity ut  b'-iii^'  mtjiioscible.  Cudworth. 

Gog-nos'ci-ble  (-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  known. 
"  IVbitter*'  intr-lligible  and  cognoscible.''^         Sir  M.  Hale. 

2    Li:iM'- 1<)  judi(.i;il  investigation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Cog-nos'cl-tive  (ttv),  a.  Having  the  power  of  know- 
ing.  [06.«.]  ■' An  innate  crtf/7i05C(7/7C  power."  Cudworth. 

II  Gog-no'vlt  (kog-no'vTl),  n.  [L.,  he  has  acknowl- 
edged.] {Law)  An  instrument  in  writir.g  whereby  a 
defendant  in  an  action  acknowledges  a  plaintiff's  de- 
mand to  be  just.  Mozley  <&  W. 

Co-guard^-an  (kt-gard'T-an),  n.     A  joint  guardian. 

Cogue  (kog),  n.  [Cf.  Cog  a  small  boat.]  A  small 
wooden  vessel ;  a  pail.     \_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

Cog'ware'  (kSg'wSr'),  71.  A  coarse,  narrow  cloth, 
like  frieze,  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  I/alliwell. 

Gog'wheel'  (-hw  el'),  n.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth  ; 
a  gear  wheel.     See  Jllust.  of  Gkareng. 

- ■   ^-        &1    . 

.  cokabitare  ;  co-  -j~ 
of  (a  place),  freq.  of 
habere  to  have.     See  Habit,  n.  &  r.]     1.  To  inhabit  or 
reside  in  company,  or  in  the  same  place  or  country. 

The  Philistines  were  worfted  bv  the  captivated  ark  . .  . ;  thev 
were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing.  South. 

2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
The  law  presumes  that  husband  and  wife  cohahit  together, 
even  after  a  voluntary  separation  has  taken  place  between  them. 

Bourier. 

E:^^  By  the  common  law  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  marriage  is  presumed  when  a  man  and  woman 
cohabit  permanentlv  together,  being  reputed  by  those 
who  know  them  to  be  husband  and  wife,  and  admitting 
the  relationship.  Wharton. 

Co-hab'lt-ant  (ko-h,'(btt-ffnt),  n.  [L.  cohabitans,  p. 
pr.]  One  who  dwells  with  another,  or  in  the  same  place 
or  country. 

No  small  number  of  the  Danes  became  peaceable  cohabitants 
with  the  Saxons  in  England.  .<i>  H'.  liaUirih. 


Go-hab'it  (kSdiab'Tt).  r.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  Cohabited; 

p.  pr.  &  7b.  7}.  Cohabiting.]      [L.  cokabitare  ;  co-  -f- 
habitare  to  dwell,  to  have  possession  of  (a  place),  freq.  of 
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COHABITATION 

CO-lialJ'Ma'tlon  (kS-liSb't-ta'shun),  >l.  [L.  coliabi- 
talio  1  1.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelliug  together,  or  in 
the  same  place  with  another.  Fellham. 

2.  {Law)  The  living  together  of  a  man  and  woman  m 
supposed  sexual  relationship. 

That  the  duty  of  cohaMtatiuit  is  released  by  the  cruelty  of  one 
ol  the  parties  is  admitted.  i^^d  Mn.ell. 

Co-hab'lt-er  (-Tt-er),  n.     A  cohabitant.  Uobhes. 

Co-hell'  (ko-Sr'),  «■  A  joint  heir  ;  one  of  two  or 
more  heirs  ;  one  of  several  entitled  to  an  inheritance. 

Co -helr'eas  ( -5s),  n.  A  female  heir  who  inherits  with 
other  h*ir--..^ts  :  a  joint  heiress. 

Co  helr'ahlp,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  coheir. 

Co-her'aia  (kS-her'uld),  n.     A  joiut  herald. 

Co-here'  tkS-her'),  >■■  '•  b"'P-  A^  p- i*-  Cohzeed 
(-herd'l ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  CoHEKixo  (-her'ing).]  L^.  ™- 
haererl  coliaemm  ;  co-  +  hiwrevt  to  stick,  adliere.  See 
Aghast,  a.]  1.  To  stick  together ;  to  cle.ave  ;  to  be 
united  ;  to  hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

Neither  knows  he  .  .  .  how  the  sohd  parts  of  the  body  arc 
united  or  cohere  together.  i^ki.. 

2.  To  be  united  or  connected  together  in  subordina- 
tion to  one  principle  or  purpose  ;  to  follow  naturally  and 
logically,  as  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  as  arguments  m 
a  train  of  reasoning ;  to  be  logically  consistent. 

Tliey  have  been  inserted  where  they  best  seemed  to  "^"^Jj'^j.^ 

3.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  fit.     [06s.] 
Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.     Shrtk. 

Syn.  — To  cleave;  unite;  adhere;  stick;  suit;  agree; 
fit  ;  be  consistent. 

Co-her'enoe  (kS-her'ens),  1  n.    [L.  mharreniia  :  cf.  P. 

Co-her'en-cy  (-eu-sy).  1  coherence.']  1.  A  stick- 
ing or  cleving  together;  union  of  parts  of  the  same 
body;  cohesion. 

2.  Connection  or  dependence,  proceeding  from  the 
subordination  of  the  parts  of  a  thuig  to  one  principle  or 
purpose,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  system  of 
philosophy ;  consecutiveness. 

Coherence  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all  the  parts 
of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  are  most  eimnently  to  be  found 
in  him.  Lucb. 

Co-ber'ent  (kS-her'ent),  a.  [L.  cohaemis,  p.  pr.  See 
Cohere.]  1.  Sticking  together;  cleaving,  as  the  p.art3 
of  bodies,  soUd  or  fluid.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  Composed  of  mutually  dependent  parts ;  making  a 
logical  whole  ;  consistent ;  as,  a  coherent  plan,  argument, 
or  discourse. 

3.  Logically  consistent;  —applied  to  persona;  as,  a 
coherent  tliinker.  Watts. 

4.  Suitable  or  suited ;  adapted;  accordant.     \,Obs.\ 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  ehe  shall  persever. 
That  tune  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
Mav  prove  cuhereitt.  Shah. 

CO-her'ent-ly,  ddv.     In  a  coherent  manner. 

Co-he'si-htl'l-ty  (ki-he'si-bll'i-ty  or  ko-he'zi-J,  n. 
Th'-  state  of  litiiig  cobesible.  Good. 

Co-he'Bi-ble  (-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  cohesion. 

Co-he'slon  (k6-he'zhun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cohesion.  See 
Cohere.  ]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  together ;  close 
union.  ,         ,  .  ,    i, 

2.  (Physics)  That  form  of  attraction  by  which  the 
particles  "of  a  body  are  united  througliout  the  mass, 
whether  like  or  unlike ;  —  distinguished  from  adhesion, 
which  unites  bodies  by  their  adjacent  surfaces. 

Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  degree  of  cohesioji,  which,  being 
increased,  turns  a  fluid  iuto  a  solid.  Arbnthnot. 

3  Logical  agreement  and  dependence  ;  as,  the  cohesion 
of  ideas.  ■''»'■*<•• 

Co-lie'sive  (ko-he'slv),  a.  1.  Holding  the  particles 
of  a  homogeneous  body  together;  as,  cohesive  attrac- 
tion ;  producing  cohesion  ;  as,  a  cohesive  force. 

2.  Cohering,  or  sticking  together,  as  in  a  mass  ;  capa- 
ble of  cohering ;  tending  to  cohere  ;  as,  cohesive  clay. 

Cohesive  attraction.    See  under  Attraction. 
—  Co-he'slvely,  adv.  —  Co-he'siveness,  n. 

CO-Ub'lt  (ko-hib'Tt),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  ComBlTED ; 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  COHIBITING.]     [L.  cohibitns,  p.  p.  of  CO- 

iliere  to  confine  ;  co-  •\-  habere  to  hold.]    To  restrain. 

Wbs.]  Baiiey. 

Co'm-bl'tlon  (ko'hT-bT.sh'tiu),  n.  [L.  cohibilio.']  Hin- 
drance ;  restraint.     [Olfs.] 

CoTlo-bate  (ko'ho-bat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coho- 
bated;  ;).  pr.  &  ^'b.  n.  Cohobatinq.]  [LL.  cohobare  ; 
prol).  of  Arabic  origin :  cf.  F.  coltnlicr.']  (Anc.  Chem.) 
To  repeat  the  di.^tillation  of,  pouring  the  liquor  back 
up^ii  the  matter  rcmiiiiitig  in  the  vessel.  Arbuthnot. 

Co'hO-ba'tlOn  (k3'bS-bii'sliun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coholm- 
tio,!.']    {.Anr.  Chem.)  The  process  of  cohobating.     Greto. 

Co'horn  (ko'li'jrn),  K.    (Mil.)  See  Coehorn. 

Go'hort  (koMiQrt),  n.  [L.  cohors,  prop,  an  incloaure  : 
cf.  K.  cohorle.  Sse  Cocbt,  m.]  1.  (Rom.  Anliq.)  A 
boily  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  soldiers ;  the  tenth 
part  of  a  legion. 

2.  Any  band  or  body  of  warriors. 

Witli  liim  tlic  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  clicrubiin.  Milton. 

3.  (Hot.)  A  natural  group  of  orders  of  plants,  leas 
coniprehtmHive  than  a  class. 

Oo'liosh  (kyhiSsh),  n.  (Dot.)  A  perennial  American 
licrli  (C'aulophyttum  thfdictroidr.v),  whose  rootatock  ia 
iiMcd  in  tnedicine ;  —  also  called  vappoose  root.  Tlio  name 
is  Hfiinctimes  also  given  to  the  Cimici/uf/a  racemosa,  and 
to  two  Mpecies  of  Actica^  plants  of  the  Crowfoot  family. 

Coll  (koif),  Ji.  [OF.  coi/e,  F.  coiffe,  LL.  cofea,  ciiphin, 
fr.  OIIG.  kuppa,  knppha,  mitor,  peril,  fr.  L.  cupii  tub. 
See  Cup,  n.  ;  but  cf.  also  Cop,  Cuff  tlie  article  of  dresa, 
QnoiF,  >!.]  A  cap.  Specifically  :  ('()  A  close-fitting  cap 
covering  the  aides  of  the  head,  like  a  small  hood  without 
a  cape.  (';)  An  official  headdrnaa,  such  as  that  worn  by 
ceilKlli  judges  in  Kngland.  [Written  also  JMC/i/.] 
From  point  and  •oiicy  ermine  down 
To  tlic  plain  ciifanti  ru»»et  gown.  //.  Brooke. 
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The  iud~es. .  .  .  although  thoy  arc  not  of  the  first  magnitude, 
nor  need  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  yet  are  they  considcraMe. 

Coll  (koif),  V.  I.  [Of.  F.  coiffer.]  To  cover  or  dress 
with,  or  as  with,  a  coif. 

,\nd  'vn'me,  where  I  'm  bald,  with  flowers.    J.  G.  Cooper. 

Collofl  (koift),  a.     Wearing  a  coif. 

Coll'ture  (koif'fiir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coiner.  See  Coif.] 
A  headdress,  or  maimer  of  dressing  the  hair.      Addison. 

Colgne  (koiu),  Ti.     [See  Com,  li.]    A  quoin. 

See  you  yond  eoojiie  of  the  Capitol  1'  yon  corner  stone  ?  Shak. 

Colgne,  Colgn'y  (y),  n.  The  practice  of  quartering 
one's  self  as  landlord  on  a  tenant ;  a  quartering  of  one's 
self  on  anybody,     llreland]  Spenser. 

Coll  (koil),  1'.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coiled  (koild) ;  p.  ;"■. 
&  vb.  71.  CoiLlso.]  [OF.  coillir,  F.  cneillir,  to  collect, 
gather  together,  L.  colligere;  col-  +  legere  to  gather. 
See  Leoend,  and  cf.  Ci'LL,  v.  t..  Collect.]  1.  To  wind 
cylindrically  or  spirally  ;  as,  to  coil  a  rope  when  not  in 
use;  the  snake  coiVfrf  itself  before  springing. 

2.  To  encircle  and  hold  with,  or  as  with,  coils.  [06s. 
0,  yj.-i  T.  Edwards. 

COU,  V.  i.     To  wind  itself  cylindrically  or  spirally  ;  to 
form  a  coil ;  to  wind  ;  —  often  with  about  or  around. 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents  ... 
Codm:f,  playing  in  the  water.  Longjetlow. 

Coll,  n.  1.  A  ring,  series  of  rings,  or  spiral,  into 
which  a  rope,  or  other  like  tiling,  is  wound. 

The  wild  grapevines  that  twisted  their  coils  from  tree  to  tree. 

2.  Fig. :  Entanglement  ;  toil ;  mesh  ;  perplexity. 

3.  A  series  of  connected  pipes  in  rows  or  layers,  as  in 
a  steam  heating  apparatus. 

mauction  coil.  {EleO  See  under  Induction.  -  Knhm- 
korffs  coil  iElcc),  an  induction  coil,  sometimes  so  caued 
from  Knhml.orJ' {loom'kdril,  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  the  apparatus. 

Coll,  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Gael.  f70i7  fume,  rage.] 
A  noise,  tumult,  bustle,  or  confusion.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Coilon  (koi'15n),  n.  [F.  See  Cdllion.]  A  testicle. 
[06s.l  Chaucer. 

Coin  (koin),  n.  [F.  coin,  formerly  also  corny,  wedge, 
stamp,  corner,  fr.  L.  cnnens  wedge  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  cone, 
hone.    See  Hose,  n.,  .and  cf.  CoiONE,  Qdoin,  Cuxeifokm.] 

1.  A  quoin  ;  a  corner  or  external  angle ;  a  wedge. 
See  ComsE,  and  Quoih. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  on  which  certain  characters  are 
stamped  by  government  authority,  making  it  legally  cur- 
rent as  money  ;  —  much  used  in  a  collective  sense. 

It  was  alleged  that  it  [a  subsidy]  exceeded  aU  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm!  llalla.n. 

3.  That  which  serves  for  payment  or  recompense. 
The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid  in 

a  nobler  ram.  Ihio.mond. 

Coin  balance.  See  Witst.  of  Balance.  —  To  pay  one  In 
his  own  coin,  to  return  to  one  the  same  kind  of  inuiry  or 
ill  treatment  as  has  been  received  from  him.    [Coiioiz.l 

Coin,  V.  t.  [i/M^.  &  p.  p.  Coined  (koind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Coining.]  1.  To  make  of  a  definite  fineness,  and 
convert  into  coins,  as  a  mass  of  metal ;  to  mint ;  to  man- 
uf.acture  ;  as,  to  coin  silver  dollars ;  to  coin  a  medal. 

2.  To  make  or  fabricate  ;  to  invent ;  to  originate  ;  as, 
to  coin  a  w  ord. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretense,  he  daily  coined. 
To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mind. 

3.  To  acquire  rapidly,  as  money ;  to  make. 
Tenants  cannot  coin  rent  just  at  quarter  day.       Locke. 

Coin,  V.  i.    To  manufacture  counterfeit  money. 

They  cannot  touch  me  for  coining.  Shak. 

Coln'age  (koin'aj),!i.    [From  CoiN,r.  t.,  cf.  Cuinage.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  metal  into  money, 
'file  care  of  the  coinaoe  was  committed  to  the  inferior  magis- 

trat.s.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  Coins ;  the  aggregate  coin  of  a  time  or  place. 

3.  The  cost  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  fabricating  or  inventing ;  for- 
mation ;  fabrication  ;  that  which  is  fabricated  or  forged. 
"  Unnecessary  coinage  ...  of  words."  Dryden. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  .Siiak. 

Co'ln-clde'  (ko'Tn-sid').  ".  t.  Ump-  &  P-  P-  Coincided 
(-sid'Sd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Coinciding.]  [L.  co-  +  mcidere 
to  fall  on ;  in  -(-  cadere  to  fall :  cf.  F.  coincidcr.  See 
Chance,  ji.]  1.  To  occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  as 
two  equal  triangles,  when  placed  one  on  the  other. 

If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  had  coincided,  it  would  h.ave 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  file  earth  useless.        t  /*<,'/"'. 

2.  To  occur  at  the  same  time  ;  to  be  contemporaneous ; 
as,  the  fall  of  Granada  coincided  with  the  discovery  of 
America. 

3.  To  correspond  exactly  ;  to  agree  ;  to  concur ;  as,  our 
aims  coincide. 

Tlic  rules  of  right  indgmenl  and  of  good  ratiocination  often 
coincide  with  each  other.  "  ""<• 

Co-ln'ol-flence  (kS-Tn'sT-den»),  n.  [Cf .  F.  coincidence.'] 

1.  Tlic  condition  of  occupying  tlio  same  place  in  space  ; 
as,  the  coincidence  of  circles,  surfaces,  etc.  Itenlley. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  happening  at  the  sanio 
time ;  as,  the  coincidence  of  the  deaths  of  John  Adauia 
and  Tboin.as  Jefferaon. 

3.  Kxact  correapondence  in  nature,  character,  result, 
circumstances,  etc. ;  concurrence  ;  agreement. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence,  of  so  many  evidences 
.  .  .  carries  a  great  weight.  •^"'  -"•  'Jl 

Tho^e  who  di^coiir(*e  ...  of  the  nature  of  truth  .  .  .  afftrm 
a  perfect  coinrutrncr  lietwccn  truth  and  goodness.  !^t>ntlt. 

Co  In'cl-doncy  (-d<-n-.ajr),  n.    Coincidence.    [7?.] 
Co  In'oident  (ki-ln'sl-dcnt),  ".     [Cf.  F.  comcident.] 

Having  i;oiiicidunco  ;  occupying  the  aamo  place  ;  contciu- 

porancoua  ;  concurrent ;  —  followed  by  with. 
Cliri'tinnltv  lenclies  notliing  but  whot  i«  perfectly  suitable 

to.  and  rnincl.lent  with,  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  and 

well-inclined  man. 


Dryden. 
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Co-ln'cl-dent  (kS-In'sI-dent),  n.  One  of  two  or  more 
coincident  events;  a  coincidence.  \_U.]  ^^Coincidents 
and  ac.idents."  Fronde. 

Co  In  ci  den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a.    Coincident. 
Co  In'cl-dent-ly  (-dcnt-lj),  adv.     With  coincidence. 
Co  In-cid'er  (kD'in-sid'er),  n.  One  who  coincides  with 
another  in  an  opinion. 

Co-in'dl-ca'tlon  (ko-Iu'dt-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coyn- 
dication.]  One  of  several  signs  or  symptoms  indicating 
the  same  fact ;  as,  a  coindication  of  disease. 

Goln'er  (koin'er),  71.  1.  One  who  makes  or  stamps 
coin  ;  a  maker  of  money  ;  —  usually,  a  maker  of  coimter- 
feit  money. 

Precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and  receivers  of 
stolen  goods.  Macanlay. 

2.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words.  Camden. 

CO'ln-hab'it-ant  (ko'in-hSb'It-ant),  n.  One  who 
dwells  with  another,  or  with  others.  "  Coinhubitants 
of  the  same  element."  Dr.  H.  More. 

Co'in-here'  (ko'Iu-her'),  v.  i.  To  inhere  or  exist  to- 
gether, as  in  one  substance.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Co'in-her'U-ance  C-hSr'It-ans),  n.  Joint  inheritance. 
Co  In-her'lt-or  i-erl,  71.  A  coheir. 
Co'in-i'tlal  (ko'iu-ish'al),  a.  (Math.)  Having  a  com- 
nion  beginning. 

Co-in'qul-nate  (kS-In'kwT-nat),  v.  I.     [L.  comqmna- 

tus,  p.  p.  of  coinrjuinare  to  defile.     See  Inquinate.]    To 

pollute.     [06s.]  Skellon. 

Co-ln'qul  na'tlon  (-na'slmn),  71.     Defilement.     [06s.] 

Co-ln'stan  ta'ne-ous  (-st5n-ta'ne-iis),  a.    Happening 

at  the  s.une  instant.  C.  Darwin. 

Coin-tense'  (kij  In-tSns'),  a.      Equal  in  intensity  or 

degree  ;  as,  tlie  ridations  between  G  and  12,  and  8  and  IG, 

are  cninlense.  LL-  Spencer. 

Co'ln-ten'slon  (-tSn'shun),  71.     The  condition  of  being 

of  equ,al  intensity  ;  —  applied  to  relations ;  as,  3  ;  6  and 

G  :  12  are  relations  of  cointension. 

Cointcnsion  ...  is  chosen  to  indicate  the  equality  of  relations 
in  respect  of  the  contrast  between  their  terms.  11.  Spencer. 

Coir  (koir),7!.  [TamiUni/iiT.]  1.  A  material  for  cord- 
age, matting,  etc.,  consisting  of  the  prepared  fiber  of  the 
outer  busk  of  the  cocoanut.  _       Homans. 

2    Cordage  or  cables,  made  of  this  material. 
Cols'tlll  (kois'trTl),  71.     [Prob.  from  OF.  couslillier 
groom  or  lad.     Cf.  Custrel.]     1.  An  inferior  groom  or 
lad  employed  by  an  esquire  to  carry  the  knight's  arms 
and  other  necessaries.     [Written  also  coisd'p/.] 

2.  A  mean,  paltry  fellow  ;  a  coward.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Colt  (koit),  71.  [See  QcoiT.]  A  quoit.  [Obs.]  Carew. 
Colt,  r.  I.  To  tlirow,  as  a  stone.  lObs.]  See  Qcorr. 
Co-i'tlon  (ko-Tsb'un),  71.  [L.  coitio,  fr.  coire  to  come 
together  ;  co-  +  ire  to  go.]  A  coming  together  ;  sexual 
intercourse  ;  copulation.  Gretv. 

Co-Join' (ko-join').r.(.  To  join;  to  conjoin.  IE.]  Shak. 
CO-jU'ror  (kb-ju'rer),  71.    One  who  swears  to  another's 
credibility.  1''   ll'o"""; 

Coke  (kok),  71.  [Perh.  .akin  to  cake,  n.]  Mineral  coal 
charred,  or  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  sulphur,  or  other 
volatile  matter  by  roasting  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  or  by  dis- 
tillation, as  in  gas  works.  It  is  largely  used  where  a 
smokeless  fire  is  required.     [Written  also  coak.] 

Gas  coke,  the  coke  formed  in  gas  retorts,  as  distin- 
guislied  from  that  made  in  ovens. 
Coke.  V.  t.    To  convert  into  coke. 
Coke'nay  (kok'na).  n     A  cockney.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 
Co'ker-nut' (ko'ker-iult'),  71.     (Com.)  The  cocoanut. 
CS"  A  mode  of  spelling  introduced  by  the  London 
customhouse  to  distinguish  more  widely  between  this 
and  other  .articles  spelt  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Cokes  (koks).  71.     [OE.   Cf.  Coa.\.]    A  simpleton;  a 

gull  ;  a  dupe.     [06s.]  -B.  Jonson. 

Coke'WOld  (kok'wold),  71.  Cuckold.    [06s.]  Chancer. 

Col-  (k51-).     A  prefix  signifying  7ri7//,  together.     See 

li  Col  (kSl),  71.  [F.,  neck,  fr.  L.  cntimn  neck.]  A 
short  ridge  connecting  two  liigher  elevations  or  moun- 
tains  ;  the  pass  over  such  a  ridge. 

Co-la'bor-er  (kS-la'ber-or),  71.  One  who  labors  with 
another  ;  an  associate  in  labor. 

Col'an4er  (kul'nn-der),  n.  [L.  colans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  colore  to  filter,  to  strain,  fr. 
colum  a  strainer.  Cf.  Culus, 
Culvert.]  A  utensil  with  a  bot- 
tom perforated  with  little  holes 
for  straining  liquids,  mashed  veg- 
etable pulp,  etc. ;  a  strainer  of 
wickcrwork,  perforated  metal, 
or  the  like. 


Colander. 


or  pro 


South. 


Co-la'Uon  (kS-la'shiin),  71.    [See  Colander.]    The  act 

■  luoeess  nt  straining  or  filtering.      [/\*.] 
CO-lat'l  tude  (k'-Wt'I-tud  ;  134),  71.    [Formed  like  co- 
sine.    Sec  I'osiNE.]     Tlie  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
the  iliftcrciicc  between  any  latitude  and  ninety  degrees. 

Col'a-ture  (kBl'a-tdr  ;  iS.''.),  71.  [L.  colatura,  from  co- 
lore :  ef.  F.  rolalure.  See  CoLANDER.]  The  process  of 
straining;  the  matter  strained  ;  a  strainer.     [A'.] 

Col'ber-tlne'  (kol'ber-ten'),  11.     [From  Jean  Baptiste 
Colbert,  a  minister  of  Loilia  XIV.,  who  encouraged  the 
lace  manufacture  in  France.]    A  kind  of  lace.     [06s.] 
rinners  edged  with  colhertine.  Swift. 

Difference  rose  between 
Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and  rollitrtme.  I  oung. 
Ool'cbl-clne  (-kT-sIn  or  -sen),  71.  [Cf.  F.  colchicine.] 
(Chem.)  A  powerful  vogotablo  alkaloid,  C„H,„NOn,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Colchicum  oii/iimnn/c,  or  meadow  saf- 
fron, as  a  white  or  yellowish  .amorphous  powder,  with  a 
harsh,  bitter  taste;  — called  also  ro6-6icin. 

Corchl-cum  (kBintl-krnn),  n.  [L.,  a  plant  with  a 
,)oi8onona  root,  fr.  Colchicus  Colchian,  fr.  Colchis,  Qt. 
KoAvts,  an  ancient  province  in  Aain,  cast  of  the  U'""-* 
Sea,  where  waa  the  home  of  Mcdoa  the  sorceresa.]  (Hot.) 
A  genua  of  bulbous-rooted  jilanta  found  ill  many  parts  of 
Europe,  including  the  meadow  saffron.     ^^^ 
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[[^^  Preparations  made  from  the  poisonnus  bulbs  and 
Beeos,  luul  iierli;ip«  from  t\n-  tiuwi^ih.  of  tin-  ('"fr/iicum 
tiutu  IK  Iff  Ir  luwiidow  BAfiroii)  are  used  as  rt-medifw  fur  gout 
;uid  rlu'Viuiatihrn. 

Oorco-thar  (kSlltft-therV  n.  [NL.  colcothar  vitHoli^ 
fr.  Ar.  qfilqo(<ir.']  {Chatu)  PolJHliing  rouge  ;  a  reddish 
hrowu  oxido  of  iron,  uwud  in  poliHiiiiig  glusa,  and  also  as 
a  pigment ;  — called  alao  crocus  Mm/i.s. 

Cold  (kold),  a.  [Co/iijfar.  CoLr>EK  (-er) ;  svprrl.  Cold- 
*;ST.]  [OK.  <-<ihl,  colli,  AS.  cahl,  ccti/tl ;  nkin  to  OS. 
/cahl,  1).  /ciHiil,  G.  kal(,  Ic-el.  hildt;  Dan.  /cold,  Sw.  kalt, 
Gotli.  /calds,  L.  (/eht  frost,  gdarc  to  freeze.  Orig.  i».  p. 
of  AS.  cidnn  to' bo  fold,  Icel.  kala  to  freeze.  Cf.  Cool, 
n.,  Chill,  «.J  1.  Deprived  of  heat,  or  having  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  not  warm  or  hot  ;  gelid  ;  frigid.  '*  The 
snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus."  Milton. 

2.  Lacking  the  Hcnsation  of  warmth  ;  ButTering  f jom 
the  absence  of  heat ;  chilly  ;  shivering  ;  iia,  to  bo  cold. 

3.  Not  pungent  or  acrid.     "  Cold  plants."         Bacon. 

4.  Wanting  in  ardor,  intensity,  warmth,  zeal,  or  pas- 
sion ;  spiritless ;  unconcerned  ;  reserved. 

A  cold  and  unconcerned  Kpuctatnr.        2'.  Burnet. 

No  cold  relation  ib  a  zealous  citizen.  jSuHe. 

5-  Unwelcome;  disagreeable;  unsatisfactory.    ^^  Cold 

news  for  me."    "  Cold  comfort."  Shah. 

6.  Wanting  in  power  to  excite  ;  dull ;  uninteresting. 
What  (t  ileal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspeiid  tliu  bft- 

tCT  part  of  hie  m  !  B.  Jtmsan. 

The  jest  groWB  cold  . .  .  when  it  comes  on  in  a  eecond  scene. 

Addison. 

7.  Affecting  the  sense  of  smell  (as  of  hunting  dogs) 
but  feebly  ;  having  lost  its  odor  ;  as,  a  cold  sceut. 

8-  Not  sensitive  ;  not  acute. 

Sinoll  this  businces  with  a  sense  asccAi 

Ab  IB  a  dead  man's  nose.  Shak. 

9.  Distant ;  —  said,  in  the  game  of  hunting  for  some 
object,  of  a  seeker  remote  from  the  thing  concealed. 

10.  {Paint.)  Having  a  bluish  effect.    Cf.  Warm,  8. 

Cold  abscess.  See  under  Abscess.  —  Cold  blast.  See  un- 
der Blast,  ».,  2.  —  Cold  blood.  See  undiT  Bluod,  7^,  8.  — 
Cold  chill,  an  ague  fit.  iVn'rj/d.  -  Cold  chisel,  a  cliisel  of 
peculiar  strt^ngth  and  Iiardness,  fur  cutting  cold  metal. 

Weale.—  Cold  cream.  See  inider 
Cream. —  Cold  slaw.  See  Chle 
SLAW.  — In  cold  blood,  witlmut 
excitement  or  passiou  ;  delib-  (;f,|Q  chisel, 

erately. 
lie  was  sinin  hi  cold  hlond  after  the  fl<;:ht  wns  over.  Sir  W.  Scnft. 

—  To  give  one  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  one  with  neglect. 
Syn.  — Gelid;   bleak;    frigid;   chill ;  indifferent ;    im- 

concemed  ;  passionless  ;  reserved  ;  unfeeling  ;  stoical. 
Gold,  n.     1.  The  relative  absence  of  heat  or  warmth. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  escape  of  heat ;  chill- 
iness or  chillness. 

When  she  saw  her  lord  prepared  to  part, 

A  deadly  cold  run  shivering  to  her  lieart.       Drydcn. 

3.  {Med.)  A  morbid  state  of  the  animal  system  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold  or  dampness  ;  a  catarrh. 

Cold  Hore  (J/i?(f.),  a  vesicular  eruption  appearing  about 
the  mouth  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  or  in  the  course  of  any 
disease  attended  with  fever.  —  To  leave  one  out  in  the  cold, 
to  overlook  or  neglect  him.    [Collo'i.] 

Cold,  I',  i.     To  become  cold.     \_Obs.']  Chmicer. 

Cold'-blood^ed  (-blud'Sd),  a.     1.  Having  cold  blood  ; 

—  .4;n.l  nt  lisli  (.r  animals  whose  blood  is  but  little  wanner 
than  till'  water  or  air  about  them. 

2.  Deficient  in  sensibility  or  feeling  ;  hard-hearted. 

3.  Not  thoroughbred ;  —  said  of  animals,  as  horses, 
which  are  derived  from  the  common  stock  of  a  coiuitry. 

Cold'Iinch'  (-finch'),  "■     {Zo'd.)  A  British  wagtail. 

Cold'-heart'ed  (-liart'Sd),  a.  Wanting  passion  or  feel- 
ing :  iudin.Tt'iit.  —  Cold'-heart'ed-ness, «. 

Goldfish  (kold'Tsh),  a.    Somewhat  cold  ;  cool ;  chilly. 

Gold'ly,  adv.     In  a  cold  manner;    without  warmth, 
animation,  or  feeling;  with  indifference  ;  calmly. 
Withdraw  unto  some  privntc  place. 
And  reason  coldlii  of  your  grievances.  Shak. 

Gold'ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  cold. 

Gold'-Short'  (kold'shSrf),  a.  Brittle  when  cold  ;  as, 
cold'S/iorf  iri'ii. 

Gold'-ShUt'  (-shutO,  (t-  (Metal.)  Closed  while  too 
cold  to  become  thoroughly  welded  ; — said  of  a  forging 
or  casting.  ^  n.  An  imperfection  caused  by  such  iusuf- 
flcient  welding. 

Cole  (kol),  7!.  [OE.  col, 
caul,  AS.  cau-ly  caicel,  fr.  L. 
caiilis,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a 
plant,  esp.  a  cabbage  stalk, 
cabbage,  akin  to  Gr.  /cauXds. 
Cf.  Cauliflower,  Kale.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Bras- 
sicfi  or  Cabbage  genus ;  esp. 
thnt  form  of  B.  oleracea 
called  rape  and  coleseed. 

Co-leg'a-tee'    (ko-iSg'&- 

te'),  ".     A  joint  legatee. 

Gole'goose'  (kol'goos')» 
71.     (Zool.)  See  Coalgoose. 

Cole'man-lte  (koi'nirtn- 
it),  n.  [From  W.  T.  Cole- 
inan    of     San    Francisco.]   - 

{Min.)  A  hydrous  borate  of  "^"^  °^  *'*''  Coleoptera  (.Vccro- 
;.  '  ■  •  »  phorus)  -with  win^'a  spread; 
lime  occurrmg  m  transpar-  .  f^.  _  i  . 

ent  colorless  or  white  crys- 
tals, also  massive,  in  South- 


ern California. 

Cole'mouse'  (-moua'),  «. 
{^Zncl.)  See  CoLETiT. 

Co'le-op'ter  (ko'le-5p'- 
ter),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Coleoptera. 

II  Cole-op'te-ra(ko'le-5p'- 
te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fCoAeoTTTepo?  sheath-winged ; 


pliorti.t)  -witti  win^a  sprei  _  , 
a  Mandibles;  6  Maxillary 
palpus  ;  c  I^abmm  ;  (/  Epii- 
tonie  ;  e  Antenna;  /Front  ; 
g  Vertex  ;  k  Eye  ;  I  Prono- 
tum  or  Prnthorax  ;  m  Left 
Elytron  (the  right  one  has 
been  removed)  ;  n  Hind 
wins  ■  "  Scutelluni  of  Meso- 
thnrax  :  p  Dorsal  side  of 
Melathorax  :  q  Femur  or 
Tliijrh;  r  Tergite  of  first  nb- 
doniinal  somite;  s  Spiracles: 
t  Tibia  ;  v  Tibial  spurs  ;  w 
Tarsus. 


MoAed;  sheath  -f-  Trrepdc  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  in- 
sects having  tlie  anterior  pair  of  wings  (elytra)  hard 
ami  horny,  and  serving  as  coverings  for  the  jiosterior 
pair,  which  are  membranous,  and  folded  transversely 
under  the  othors  when  not  in  use.  Tlie  moutii  parts 
form  two  i)airH  of  jaws  (nmndibh-s  and  maxilhc)  adapted 
for  chewing.  Most  of  tho  Coleoptera  are  kuowu  as 
beetles  and  weevils. 
Go'le-op'ter-al  (ko'l?-op'ter-«l),  (  a.  [Gr.  KoXtonrr- 
Go  le-op'ter-ous  (-It-up'ter-fis),  j  po?.]  iZout.) 
Having  wings  covertd  with  a  case  or  sheath  ;  belonging 
to  th."  Colcnptcra. 

Co'leop'ter-an  (-c/n),  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  order  of 

C'>l.-nptei;i. 

Go  ie-op'ter-lst,  n.     One  versed  in  the  study  of  the 

Coleoptera. 

II  Go'le-0-rhi'za  (ko'le-o-rI'z&),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ko- 
Aed?  shi^uth  -{■  pi^a.  root.]  A  sheath  in  the  embryo  of 
grasses,  inclosing  tlie  caulicle.  Gray. 

Cole^perch'  (kol'perch'),  n.    {Zool.)  A  kind  of  small 

black  perch. 

Gore-ra  (kni't-rft),  k.  [L.  cholera.  See  Choler.] 
Bile ;  clioler.     [tJbs.]  Chancer. 

Cole-ridg^l-an  (kol-rTjT-niO,  a.  Pertaining  to  Saniuel 
Taylor  Cu/ci  idi/c,  or  to  his  poetry  or  nietaphysics. 

Cole-seed'  (kul'sed'),  ??.     The  coTumon  rape  or  cole, 

Cole'slaW  (-^la'),  n.  [D.  kool  slaa  cabbage  salad.]  A 
salad  made  of  sliced  cabbage. 

Co'-Ies-see'  (ko^lSs-se'),  7i..  A  partner  in  a  lease  taken. 

Co'-les-sor'  (-sor'),  n.     A  partner  in  giving  a  lease. 

Cole'Stall^  (kni'staf/),  n.     See  Colstafp. 

Col'et    t  (knl'.'t),  n.     [Corrupted  fr.  acohjte.']     An  in- 

Col'let  i    ferinr  church  servant.    [06a'.]    See  Acolvte. 

Gole'tlV  or  Goal'tit'  (kol'tlt'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  mouII 
P'uropeau  titmouse  (P<ini.-<  otcr),  so  named  fromita  black 
color  ;  —  called  also  coftlmoitse  and  colcnioiise. 

II  Co'le-US  (ko'Ie-us),  ??.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KoXeoq  a 
sheath  ;  —  referring  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  stamens 
are  united.]  (Jiot.)  A  plant  of  several  species  of  the 
Mint  family,  cultivated  for  its  bright-colored  or  varie- 
gated leaves. 

Cole'wort'  (kol'wGrt/),  n.  [AS.  cawlwyrl;  caul  cnlo 
4-  u'urt  wort.  Cf.  Collards.]  1.  A  variety  of  cabbage 
in  wiiich  the  leaves  never  form  a  compact  head. 

2-  Any  white  cabbage  before  the  head  has  become 
firm. 

Gol'fos' (k51'f5ks/),  7?..  Acraftyfox.    [06*.]    Chancer. 

GoUlc  (kOl'Ik),  n,  [F.  colique,  fr.  L.  coUcns  sick 
with  the  colic,  Gr.  kwAiko?,  fr.  KwAof,  koAoi-,  the  colon. 
The  disease  is  so  named  from  its  being  seated  in  or  near 
the  colon.  See  Colon.]  (Med.)  A  severe  paroxysmal 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  due  to  spasm,  obstruction,  or  dis- 
tention of  some  one  of  the  hollow  viscera. 

Hepatic  colic,  tlie  severe  pain  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  gallstone  from  the  liver  or  gall  bladder  through  the 
bile  duet.  —Intestinal  colic,  or  Ordinary  colic,  pain  due  to 
distention  of  tlie  iutestiues  by  gas. —Lead  colic,  Paint- 
er'B  colic,  a  violent  form  of  intestinal  colic,  associated 
with  obstinate  constipation,  produced  by  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  —  Kenal  coUc.  the  severe  pain  produced  by  the 
passage  of  a  caleulus  from  tiie  kidney  through  the  ure- 
ter. —  Winti  coUc.     See  Intr.stinid  colic,  above. 

Col'iC,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  colic  ;  affecting  the 
bowels.  Millon. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colon  ;  as,  the 
colic  arteries. 

Goric-al  (-T-k(7l),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  eiilic.  Swift. 

Col'lck-y  (-tk-y),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  troubled  with, 
colic  ;  as,  a  colicktj  disorder. 

Col'ic-root'  (kol'ik-roof),  n.  A  bitter  American  herb 
of  the  Bloodwort  family,  with  the  leai'es  all  radical,  and 
the  small  yellow  or  white  flowers  in  a  long  spike  (Ale- 
tris  J'arinosa  and  A.  anrea).  Called  sometimes  star 
giti.<:.v.  hldckroot,  blazing  star,  and  7inicorn  root, 

CoPin  (kSlTn),  n.  [F.  colin  ;  prop,  a  dim.  of  Cola.t, 
contr.  fr.  Nicolas  Nicholas.]  (Zool.)  The  American  quail 
or  linbwhite.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  related 
species.     See  Bobwhite. 

CoPl-se'um  (k51'T-se'um),  n.  [NT^.  (cf.  It.  coliseo, 
colo.s.seo),  fr.  L.  colossens  colossal,  fr.  colosmis  a  colos- 
sus. See  Colossus,  and  cf.  Colossettm.]  The  amphi- 
theater of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
[Written  also  Colosseum.'] 

II  Co-li'tis  (kJ-li'tis),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koAoi^  +  -itis.l 
(Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine,  esp.  of 
its  mucous  membrane  ;  colonitis. 

Coll  (kOl),  7'.  t.  [OF.  coler,  fr.  L.  colluni  neck.]  To 
embrace.     (Ob.'i.l     "They  mil  and  kiss  hiui."    Latimer. 

II  Col-la'bO-ra-teur'  (kft-la'bS-ra-ter'),  ».  [F.]  See 
Collaborator. 

Col-lab' o-ra'tion  (k51-iab'6-ra'shnn),  7i.    The  act  of 

working  together  ;  iniited  labor. 

CoMab'O-ra'tor  (kol-lSb'n-ra'ter),  n.  [L.  collabnrare 
to  labor  together ;  col-  -f  laborare  to  labor ;  cf.  F.  col- 
laboridc}ir.~\  An  associate  in  labor,  especially  in  literary 
or  scientific  lal»or. 

Colla-gen  (kr>l^a-jen),  «.  [Gr.  KokXa  glue-j- -$ren.] 
(Ph>/.\i(>l.  Chfiii.)  The  chemical  basis  of  ordinary  con- 
nective tissue,  as  of  tendons  or  sinews  and  of  bone.  On 
being  boiled  in  water  it  becomes  gelatin  or  glue. 

Gol-lag'e-nous  (kol-iaj'c-niis),  a.  (Physiol.)  Con- 
taining or  reseuilding  collagen. 

Col-lapse'  (kol-iaps'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Col- 
lapsed (-ISpsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Collapsing.]  [L. 
cnllapms,  p.  p.  of  collnbi  to  collapse  ;  col-  -{-  labi  to  fall, 
slide.  See  Lapse.]  1.  To  fall  together  suddenly,  as 
the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  to  close  by  falling  or  shrink- 
ing together ;  to  have  the  sides  or  parts  of  (a  thing)  fall 
in  together,  or  be  crushed  in  together  ;  as,  a  flue  in  the 
boiler  of  a  steam  engine  sometimes  collapses. 

A  balloon  collnjit^s  when  the  gas  escapes  from  it.    ilaundcr. 

2.  To  fail  suddenly  and  completely,  like  something 
hollow  when  subjected  to  too  much  pressure  ;  to  undergo 


a  collapse  ;  as,  Maximilian's  government  collapsed  Boon 
after  the  French  army  left  Mexico  ;  many  financial  proj- 
(;etH  collapse  after  attaining  some  Buccess  and  iuipor- 
taiH:e. 

GoMapse'  (k51-litps'),  n.  1.  A  falling  together  sud- 
denly, as  of  tho  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel. 

2-  A  sudden  and  complete  failure;  an  utter  lailure 
of  any  kind  ;  a  breakdown.     \_Colloq.'] 

3.  (Med.)  Extreme  deprcshion  or  sudden  failing  of 
all  tho  vital  powers,  ua  tho  result  of  disease,  injury,  or 
nervous  disturbance. 

Col-lap'slon  (k51-lSp'(ihQn),  n.  [L.  collap.tio.']  Col- 
lapKe.     [A'.]  Johnxon. 

Collar  (kuller),  -n.  [OK.  coler^  coller,  OF.  colier^ 
F.  collier,  necklace,  collar,  fr.  OF.  col  neck,  F.  con,  fr. 
L.  colluni ;  akin  to  AS.  heals,  G.  &  Goth.  hah.  Cf. 
Hals,  n.]  1.  Something  worn  round  the  neck,  whether 
for  use,  ornament,  restraint,  or  identiflcation  ;  as,  the 
collar  of  a  coat ;  a  l.idy's  collar  ;  the  collar  of  a  dog. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  ring  or  cincture,    (/y)  A  collar  beam. 

3.  (Bot.)  Tlie  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  the 
root  of  a  plant  and  its  stem.  Gray. 

4.  An  ornament  worn  round  the  neck  by  knights,  hav- 
ing on  it  devices  to  designate  their  rank  or  order. 

5.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  ringlike  part  of  a  mollusk  in  connec- 
tion with  the  esophagus,  (b)  A  colored  ring  round  the 
neek  of  a  bird  or  mammal.  , 

6.  (Mech.)    A  ring  or   round  -f_j 
flange  upon,  surrounding,  or 
against  an  object,  and   used  for 
restraining  motion  within   given   \      8^ 
Ihiiits,  or  for  liolding  something    '^'- 
to  its  place,  or  for  hiding  an  open-       Collars  en  u  fchaft. 
ing  around  an  object ;  as,  a  collar 

on  a  shaft,  used  to  prevent  endwise  motion  of  the  shaft  ; 
a  collar  surronmliug  a  stovepipe  at  the  place  where  it 
enters  a  wall.  TJie  flanges  of  a  piston  and  the  gland  of 
a  stuffing  box  are  sometimes  called  collars. 

7-  (Saut.)  An  eye  formed  in  the  bight  or  bend  of  a 
eliroud  or  stay  to  go  over  the  masthead  ;  also,  a  rope  to 
which  certain  parts  of  rigging,  as  dead-eyes,  are  secured. 

8.  (Mining)  A  curb,  or  a  horizontal  timbering,  around 
the  mouth  of  a  shaft.  liaymond. 

Collar  team  (Arch.),  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
m  '  ling  ;iiid  tyiuc  together  two  opposite  rafters;—  also, 
call' ,1  siiniilyc-o//r/)-.  — Collar  of  brawn,  the  quantity  of 
brawn  liuuiid  up  in  one  parcel.  [A';k/J  Jofmson.  —  Collar 
day,  a  day  of  great  ceremony  at  the  Engli.sh  court,  when 
persons,  who  are  dignitaries  of  honorary  orders,  wear 
the  collars  of  those  orders.  ~  To  sUp  the  collar,  to  get 
free  ;  to  disentangle  one's  self  from  dithculty,  labor,  or 
engagement.     Sjjcnser, 

Collar,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Collared  (-lerd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Collaring.]    1.  To  seize  by  the  collar. 
2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

To  collar  beef  (or  other  meat),  to  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it 
clo^.e  with  a  string  preparatory  to  cooking  it. 

Collar  bone'  (bonO-    (Ayiat.)  Tlie  clavicle. 

Collards  (kul'i?rdz),  n.  pi.  [Corrupted  fr.  coleu-ort.l 
Young  cabbage,  used  as  "  greens ;  "  esp.  a  kind  cultivated 
for  that  purpose  ;  colewort.     [Colloq.  Southern  U,  S.\ 

Gol'lared  (kGl'lerd),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  collar.  "  Col- 
lared with  gold."  Chaucer. 

2.  (Her.)  Wearing  a  collar;  —  said  of  a  man  or  beast 
used  as  a  bearing  when  a  collar  is  represented  as  worn, 
around  the  neck  or  loins. 

3.  Rolled  up  and  bouud  close  with  a  string;  za,  col- 
lared beef.     See  To  collar  beef,  under  Collar,  t.  t. 

CoMat'a-ble  (kol-liit'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  col- 
lated. _  Coleridge. 

Col-late'  (kSl-laf),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Collated  ;  p. 
2)r.  &  vb.  V.  CoLLATixG.]  [From  Collation.]  1.  To 
compare  critically,  as  books  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
note  the  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 

I  muet  collate  it,  word  by  ■word,  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

Coleridge. 

2.  To  gather  and  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a  book 
for  binding. 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  present  and  institute  in  a  benefice,  wheii 
the  person  presenting  is  both  the  patron  and  the  ordi- 
nary ;  —  followed  by  to. 

4-  To  bestow  or  confer.     [Oft.!.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gol-late',  V.  i.  (Eccl.)  To  place  in  a  benefice,  when 
the  person  placing  is  both  the  patron  and  the  ordinary. 

If  the  bishop  neglects  to  collate  within  els  month?,  the  right, 
to  do  it  devolves  on  tlic  archbishop.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Col-lat'er-al  (kCl-iafer-al),  a.  [LL.  collateralis  ;  col- 
-\-  latcndis  lateral.  See  Lateral.]  1.  Coining  from, 
being  on,  or  directed  toward,  the  side  ;  as,  collaterat 
pressure.     ^'■Collateral  light."  Shak. 

2.  Acting  in  an  indirect  waj'. 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  .  .  . 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  .Sink. 

3.  Related  to,  but  not  strictly  a  part  of,  the  main  thing 
or  matter  under  consideration:  hence,  subordinate;  not 
chief  or  principal;  as,  collateral  interest ;  collaterali&sues. 

That  he  [Atterbnryl  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on  the  main 
question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions  springing  out  of  it, 
.  .  ,  is  true,  JIacautay. 

4.  Tending  toward  the  same  conclusion  or  result  aa 
something  else  ;  additional ;  as,  collateral  evidence. 

Yet  the  attempt  may  give 
Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale.    Wordsworth. 

6.  (Genealogy)  Descending  from  the  same  stock  or 
ancestor,  but  not  in  the  same  line  or  branch  or  one  from 
the  other ;  —  opposed  to  lineal. 

^^^  Lineal  descendants  proceed  one  from  another  in  a 
direct  line;  collateral  relations  spring  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, but  from  different  branches  of  that  common  stirps 
or  stock.  Thus  the  cluldren  of  brothers  are  collateral  re- 
lations, having  ditferent  fathers,  but  a  common  grandfa- 
ther. Blackstone. 
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COLLATERAL 

Collateral  aBsuraice,  that  which  is  maJe,  over  anil  above 
the  deed  itself .  — Collateral  circulation  iMed.  iS  PhuswL), 
circidation  established  througli  mdirect  or  subordmate 
branches  when  the  supply  through  the  uiahi  vessel  is  ob- 
structed.— CoUateral  isBUe.  (iiziil  (d)  Ari  issue  taken  upon 
a  matter  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  (i)  An  issue 
raised  by  a  criminal  convict  who  pleads  any  matter  al- 
lowed by  law  in  bar  o£  execution,  as  pardon,  diversity  ot 
person,  etc.  (c)  A  point  raised,  on  cross-exanim.atioii, 
aside  from  the  issue  fixed  by  the  pleadings,  as  to  wliicli 
the  answer  o£  the  witness,  when  given,  cannot  subse- 
quently be  contriidicted  by  the  party  askmg  tlio  qius- 
Son.  -  CoUateral  security,  security  for  the  .perlormaiice 
of  covenants,  or  the  payment  of  money,  besides  the  prm- 
cipal  security.  „         ,      , 

Col-lat'er-al  (kSl-lSfer-al),  n.  1-  A  coUateral  re  a- 
tive  Ayl'^ife. 

2.  CoUateral  security ;  that  which  is  pledged  or  depos- 
ited as  collateral  security.  . 

Col-lat'er-al-ly,  wlv.     1.  Side  by  side  ;  by  the  side. 

These  puUeys  .  .  .  placed  mUalerally.    Lli.  "  itti'is- 

2.  In  an  indirect  or  subordinate  manner  ;  indirectly. 
The  will  hath  force  upon  the  conscience  "^o"'"':™"/'  ?"4L'"^;" 

rectlv.  "'*  •      ^     ■ 

3.  In  coUateral  rehition ;  not  lineaUy. 
Col-lat'er-al-ness.  «.    The  state  of  beinj;  collateral. 
Col-la'tion  IkBl-la'shuu),  7!.     [OE.  collni-ioun  speech, 

conference,  reflection,  OF.  coltacioii,  F.  callalion,  fr.  L. 
collntio  a  bringing  together,  comparing,  fr.  catlulum  (used 
as  the  supine  of  conferre) ;  col-  +  latum  (used  as  the  su- 
pine of  fene  to  bear),  for  tlatum.     See  Tolerate,  v.  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  collating  or  comparing  ;  a  comparison  of 
one  copy  or  thing  (as  of  a  book,  sheet,  or  manuscript)  with 
another  of  a  like  kind  ;  comparison,  in  general.        Poiw. 

2.  {Print.)  The  gathering  and  examination  of  sheets 
preparatory  to  binding. 

3.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing.     L'^"*-] 
Not  bv  the  cuHalioii  of  the  king  ...  but  by  the  people.  Bacon. 

4.  A  conference.     iObs.}  Chaucer. 

5.  (Eccl.  Law)  Tlie  presentation  of  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift. 

6.  (Laic)  (a)  The  act  of  comparing  the  copy  ot  any 
paper  with  its  original  to  ascertain  its  conformity.  (6) 
The  report  of  the  act  made  by  the  proper  officers. 

7.  {Scots  Lau-)  The  right  %vhich  an  heir  has  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  heritable  and  movable  estates  of  the  de- 
ceased into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it  equally  with  others 
who  are  of  the  same  degree  of  khidred. 

Igg^  This  also  obt-ains  in  the  civU  law,  and  is  found  in 
the  code  of  Louisiana.  Bonner. 

8.  (Ecdes.)  A  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
or  other  devout  work  read  daily  in  monasteries. 

9.  A  light  repast  or  luucheon  ;  as,  a  cold  collation  ;  — 
first  appUed  to  the  refreshment  on  fast  days  that  accom- 
panied the  reading  of  the  collation  in  monasteries.  , 

A  f'_.7/(^^"^of^fine  and  sweetmeats.  Whi^t'm. 

Collation  of  seals  (Old  Lau),  a  method  of  ascert.aining 
the  genuineness  of  a  seal  by  comparing  it  with  another 
known  to  be  genuine.  Bonner. 

Col-la'tion,  «■.  i.    To  partake  of  a  collation.     [OJis.] 
.May  20. 1'jj.^.  I  .  .  .  collali"w:tl  in  Spring  Garden.    Liclrm. 

Col-la'Uon-er  (-er),  r.  {Print.)  One  who  examines  the 
sheets  of  a  book  that  has  just  been  printed,  to  .asccTtain 
whether  they  .are  correctly  printed,  paged,  etc.      [Eng.} 

Col'la-ti'tiOUS  (kBl'la-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  collatdius.  See 
Collation.]  Brought  together;  contributed;  done  by 
contributions.     [0^..]  Sailcy. 

Ool-la'tive  (kol-la'tiv),  a.  [L.  collalivus  brought  to- 
gether.] Passing  or  held  by  coUation  ;  —  said  of  livings 
of  wliich  the  bishop  and  the  patron  are  the  same  person. 

Col-la'tor  (kol-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  coU.ates 
manuscripts,  books,  etc.  Addtson. 

2.  iEccl.  Law)  One  who  coU.ates  to  a  benefice. 

3.  One  who  confers  any  benefit.     [Obs.'\  Feltluim. 
Col-laad'  (kOl-lad'),  f.  '•     [L-  collaudare  ;  col-  +  lau- 

dare  to  praise.]    To  join  in  praising.     [Ois.]       Howell. 

Colleagae  (kBl'leg),  n.  [F.  colkgne,  L.  eolleija  one 
chosen  at  the  same  time  with  another,  a  partner  in  of- 
(i,-e  ;  rol-  -f  legare  to  send  or  choose  as  deputy.  See 
Legate.]  A  partner  or  associate  in  some  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical office  or  employment.  It  is  never  used  of  part- 
ners in  trade  or  manufactures. 

Syn.  —  Helper  ;  assistant ;  coadjutor  ;  ally  ;  associate ; 
companion ;  confederate. 

Col-league'  (kol-leg'),  >■.  t.  &  •■  To  unite  or  associate 
with  ;iM.,tl,.T"r  with  utiiers.      [/f.J  '\'"'*'- 

Coneague-shlp,  )i.     Partnership  in  office.        Millon. 

Gol-lect'  (k51-15kt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  ;'.  ;>■  Collected  ; 
n.  pr.  &  1-6.  n.  CoLLECTlso.]  [L.  collectus,  p.  p.  of  col- 
ligrre  to  bind  together  ;  col-  -\-  legere  to  gather  :  cf.  OF. 
collerler.     See  Legend,  and  ct.  Coil,  r.  (.,  Cull,  r.  I.^ 

1.  To  gather  into  one  body  or  place ;  to  assemble  or 
bring  together  ;  to  obtain  by  gathering. 

A  band  of  men 
Collected  choicely  from  each  county.  Shak. 

'Tis  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  niinil,  by  preserving 
■what  our  labor  and  industry  daily  collrrl.  »'■("■ 

2.  To  demand  and  obtain  payment  of,  as  an  account, 
or  other  indebtedness ;  as,  to  collect  taxes. 

3.  To  infer  from  observed  facts;  to  conclude  from 
premises.     lArchaic]  Shak. 

Which  sequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  rnllrcled.    LocKv. 
To  coUect  one'!  Belf,  to  recover  from  surprise,  embar- 
rassment, or  fear  ;  to  regain  self-control. 

Syn. —To  gather;    assemble;    congregate;    innster  ; 

accumulate  ;  gamer  ;  aggregate  ;  amass  ;  infer  ;  deduce. 

Col-leCt',  '■■  "'.      1.  To  aesemble  together  ;  as,  the  pen- 

iile  cotlertrd  in  a  crowd ;  to  accumulate ;  as,  enow  col- 

lertit  in  banks, 

2.  To  infer  ;  to  conclude.    [Archaic^ 

Whence  some  collect  that  the  former  word  Imports  a  plurality 

ot  |i.rK.,ii«.  •^'",  "■ 

Collect,  n.     [LL.  collecta,  fr.  L.  eollerta  a  collection 

in  money  ;  an  assemblage,  fr.  colligere :  c(.  F.  collectr. 

Bee  Collect,  r.  (.]      A  short,  comprehensive  prayer, 
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adapted  to  a  particular  day,  occasion,  or  condition,  and  I 
forming  part  of  a  liturgy. 

Tlu-  not)le  poem  on  the  massacres  ot  Piedmont  is  fitrictly  a 
CO//..;  in  verse.  Marauhy. 

I!  Col'lec-ta'ne-a  (kol'18k-ta'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. 
from  L.  colleclancus  collected,  fr.  colligrre.  See  Col- 
lect, V.  t.]  Passages  selected  from  variou.  authors,  usu- 
ally for  purposes  of  instruction  ;  miseeUany  ;  anthology. 

Col-lect'ed  (kol-lSkt'ed),  a.     1.  Gathered  together. 

2.  Selt-possessed  ;  calm  ;  composed. 

Col-lect'ed-ly,  adv.     Composedly  ;  coolly. 

Gol-lect'ed-ness,  n.  A  coUected  state  of  the  mind ; 
self-possession.  „     ^    , 

Col-lect'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  collected. 

Gol-lec'tlon  (kol-lSk'shiln),  n.  [L.  collectm:  cf.  F. 
collection.}  1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  or  of 
gathering  ;  as,  the  collection  of  specimens. 

2.  That  which  is  collected ;  as  :  (")  A  gathering  or 
assemblage  of  objects  or  of  persons.  "  A  collection  of 
letters."  ilacaulan.  (b)  A  gathering  of  money  for 
charitable  or  other  purposes,  as  by  passing  a  contribution 
box  for  freewiU  otterings.  "The  collection  for  the 
saints."  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  (t)  (Fjl;a«y  Wl  p')  Tliat  which 
is  obtained  in  payment  of  demands,  (d)  An  accumula- 
tion of  any  substance.  "  Collections  of  moisture. 
Whewell.     "  A  purulent  collection."    Dunglison. 

3.  The  act  of  inferring  or  concluding  from  premises 
or  observed  facts ;  also,  that  which  is  inferred.     lObs.} 

We  may  safely  say  thus,  that  wronj  coUerlitym  have  been 
liithcrto  niade  out  o£  those  words  by  modern  divmes.       Mdiou. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  collector  of  excise.     lEng.} 
Syn.  —  Gathering  ;    assembly;    assemblage;    group; 

crowd  ;  congregation ;  mass ;  he.ap ;  compilation. 

Col-lec'tion-al  (-ol),  a.     Of  or  pertainiug  to  coUecting. 

The  first  twenty-flvc  [years]  must  have  beet;  wasted  for  co/- 
Itcliomd  purposes.  •"■  •'•  '^'ercmtlm: 

Col-lect'lve  (kSl-lSk'tlv),  a.  [L.  collectivus:  cf.  F. 
collectif.l  1.  Formed  by  gathering  or  coUecting  ;  gath- 
ered into  a  mass,  sum,  or  body ;  congregated  or  aggre- 
gated ;  as,  the  collective  body  of  a  nation.    Pp.  Hoadley. 

2  Deducing  consequences ;  reasoning ;  inferring. 
Wbs.}    "  Critical  and  collective  reason."    Sir  T.  Proline. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressing  a  collection  or  aggregate  of 
individuals,  by  a  singular  form  ;  as,  a  collective  name  or 
nonn,  Uke  assembly,  army,  jury,  etc. 

4.  Tending  to  collect ;  forming  a  collection. 
Local  is  his  throne  ...  to  fix  a  point, 
-\  central  point,  ci>lhy;tife  of  his  sons.  ioiinfi. 

5.  Having  plurality  of  origin  or  authority ;  as,  in  di- 
plomacy, a  note  signed  by  the  representatives  of  several 
governments  is  called  a  collective  note. 

CoUective  (raiUBot.),  that  which  is  formed  from  a  mass 
of  flowers,  as  the  mulberry,  pineapple,  and  the  like  ;  — 
caUed  also  multiple  fruit.  OiaiJ. 

Col-lect'ive,  77.     {Gram.)  A  collective  noun  or  name. 

Col-lect'ive-ly,  adv.  In  a  mass,  or  body ;  in  a  col- 
lected stnte  ;  in  the  aggregate  ;  unitedly. 

Col-lect'ive-ness,  77.     A  state  of  union  ;  m.Tss. 

CoI-lect'lV-lsm  (-tlv-Tz'm),  n.  [Ct.  F.  colleetivisme.'] 
(Poltt.  Econ.)  The  doctrine  that  land  and  capital  should 
be  owned  by  society  coUectively  or  as  a  whole  ;  commu- 
ijjgm  ir.  G.  Sumner. 

Coi-lect'iv-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  collectiliste .}  An  advocate 
of  coUectivism.  —  a.  Relating  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
collectivism. 

CoUect'or  (k51-l?k'ter),  n.  [LL.  collector  one  who 
coUects  :  cf.  F.  collecteur.']  1.  One  who  coUects  things 
which  are  separate  ;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a  business  or 
practice  of  coUecting  works  of  art,  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory, etc.  ;  as,  a  collector  of  coins. 

I  digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  bookstaU, 
been  thirty  years  a  colkctor. 

2.  A  compiler  ot  books;  one  who  coUects  scattered 
passages  and  puts  them  together  in  one  book. 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.     Addtsrtn. 

3.  {Com.)  An  officer  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
collect  and  receive  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  toll. 

A  great  part  of  this  treasure  is  now  embezzled  .  .  .hyrollecf- 
ors,  and  other  ofliccrs.  •>"■  "  ■  'emjdc. 

4.  One  authorized  to  coUect  debts. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  in  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 
superintend  some  scholastic  proceedings  in  Lent.     Todd. 

Col-lect'or-ate  (-St),  n.  The  district  ot  a  collector  ot 
customs ;  a  coUectorship. 

Col-lect'or-shlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  of  taxes. 

Col-leg'a-ta-ry  (kSl-ISg'i-tii-rJ),  n.  [L.  collegalarms. 
See  Leoatarv.]    {Law)  A  joint  legatee. 

College  (kollSj),  77.  [F.  colli'ge,  L.  collegium,  fr. 
collega  coUeague.  See  Colleagde.]  1.  A  coUection, 
body,  or  society  ot  persons  engaged  in  common  pursuits, 
or  having  common  duties  and  interests,  and  sometiuies, 
by  charter,  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  ;  as,  a  college 
of  heralds ;  a  college  of  electors ;  a  college  of  bishops. 

Tile  fiiUt>ii'  ot  the  cardinals.  .^halc. 

Then  thev  made  toH../.-,.  ol  sufferers  .persona  who.  to  secure 
their  inluri'tance  in  tlie  world  to  come,  did  cut  off  all  their  por- 
tion in  tills.  ■'''■■  '"'""'■■ 
2.  A  society  of  scholars  or  friends  of  learning,  incor- 
porated tor  study  or  instruction,  esp.  in  the  higher 
l>ranche8  of  knowledge;  as,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities,  and  many  Amenran  colleges. 

?"&■"•  In  Franco  and  some  other  partn  of  r.intiiiental 
Europe,  college  is  used  to  include  .-.,  I,.»d^  .iccupied  with 
rudimentary  studies,  and  receiving  children  as  pupils. 

3    A  building,  or  number  of  buildings,  used  by  a  col- 
lege.   "The  gate  of  Trinity  ro»cr."  Mueanlay. 
4.  Fig.  ;    A  conimunity.     lP.^ 

Th.ek  a«  the  collegr  of  the  bee.  in  May.        tlr:,d.ti. 
College  of  Jn»tlce,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  su- 
preme civil  courts  and  their  principal  officers.  -  The  la- 
fred  coUeRe.  tlie  iciUege  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Col-le'Rl-al  (k51-le'jl-nl),  a.  [LL.  collegialis.'i  Col- 
legiate.    [/.'.]  ^__ 


One  of  the  Collembola  (Snii/n- 
llitiiiis t/niidii.'"j}uiri'>):  back 
and  side  view.    Enlarged. 


Methinka  I  have 
Lamb. 


COLLIMATE 

Col-le'gl-ail  (kBl-le'ji-fJu),  71.  A  member  of  a  college, 
particularly  of  a  literary  institution  so  called  ;  a  student 
in  a  college. 

Col-le'gl-ate  (kBl-le'jT-St),  a.  [L.  collegialus.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  coUege ;  as,  collegiate  studies;  a  colle- 
giate society.  Johnson. 

Collegiate  church,  ia)  A  church  which,  although  not  a 
bishop's  seat,  resembles  a  cathedral  in  having  a  colhoe, 
or  chapter  of  canons  (and,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
deant,  as  Westminster  Abbey,  (b)  An  .association  of 
churches,  possessing  common  revenues  and  administered 
under  the  joint  pastorate  of  several  ministers ;  as,  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 

Col-le'gi-ate,  n.     A  member  of  a  college.         Burton. 

1:  Col-lem'bo-la  (kol-Km'bo-la),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

KoAAa  glue  •+-  ejU^oAoi/ 
wedge,  peg;  —  so  called 
from  their  having  collo- 
phores.]  (^o»/.)  The  divi 
sion  of  Thysanura  which  in- 
cludes Podura,  and  allied 
forms. 

II  Col-len'oliy-ma  (kiSl- 
l?n'kl-ma),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  icoAAa  glue  -f  tyx^lia  .an  in- 
fusion. Formed  Iike^flj-e77c/i7//7*a.]  {Bot.)  A  tissue  of 
vegetable  ceUs  which  are  thickened  at  the  angles  and 
(usually)  elongated. 

Collet  (k51'l5t),  71.  [F.  collet,  dim.  fr.  L.  collitm  neck. 
See  CoLL.iB.]     1.  A  small  collar  or  neckband.         Foxe. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  small  metal  ring ;  a  small  collar  fastened 
on  an  arbor  ;  as,  the  collet  on  the  balance  arbor  of  a 
watch  ;  a  small  socket  on  a  stem,  for  holding  a  driU. 

3.  (Jnielni)  (a)  The  part  of  a  ring  containing  the 
bezel  in  which  the  stone  is  set.  (b)  The  flat  table  at  the 
base  of  a  brilliant.     See  Illust.  of  Brilliant. 

How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is  I  Cowley. 

Col'le-te'rl-al  (kol'le-te'rl-i/l),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  coUeterium  ot  insects.  ii.  Owen. 

r  Col'le-te'ri-um  (-Bm),  n.  [NL.  See  Colletic] 
{Zool.)  An  organ  of  female  insects,  containing  a  cement 
to  unite  the  ejected  ova. 

Col-let'ic  (kol-15t'ik),  a.  [L.  colleticus  suitable  for 
gluUig,  Gr.  koAAtjtckos,  fr.  icoAAor  to  glue,  icoAAa  glue.] 
Agghitiuant.  —  77.     An  agglutinant. 

Col'ley  (kol'ly),  77.    See  Collie. 

Col-Ude'  (kol-lid'),  V.  i.  [L.  collidere,  collisum  :  eol- 
-f  laedere  to  strike.  See  Lesion.]  To  strike  or  dash 
against  each  other ;  to  come  into  collision ;  to  clash  ; 
as,  the  vessels  collided  ;  their  interests  collided. 

Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges  them.  They  collide 
thev  recoil,  they  oscillate.  lynoau. 

No  longer  rocking  and  swaying,  but  clashing  and  colliding. 

Collide',  V.  t.  To  strike  or  dash  against.     iObs.} 
Scintillations  are  .  .  .  inflammable  eflluencies  from  the  bodies 
collnled.  ^''-  T-  Browne. 

Colll-dine  (kSnl-din),!?.  [Gr.  KdAAa  glue.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  a  class  ot  organic  bases,  Ci,H„N,  usuaUy  pungent 
oily  liquids,  belonging  to  the  pyridine  series,  and  obtained 
fro'm  bone  oil,  coal  tar,  naphtha,  and  certain  alkaloids. 

Col'lie  (kol'ly),  77.  [Gael,  cuilean  whelp,  puppy,  dog.] 
{Zool.)  The 
Scotch  shep- 
herd dog. 
There  are  two 
breeds,  the 
rough-haired 
and  smooth- 
haired.  It  is 
remarkable 
for  its  intel- 
ligence, dis- 
played espe- 
cially in  car- 
ing for  flocks. 
[Written  also 

colli/,  eolley.'\  ,    „      r, 

Col'Ued(k511id),p.  &n.  Darkened.  See  Colly,  7.  r 
Col'Uer  (kSl'yer),  n.     [OE.  colier.     See  Coal.) 

1.  One  engaged  in  the  business  of  digging  mineral  coal 
or  making  charcoal,  or  in  transporting  or  dealing  lU  coal. 

2    A  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

ColTier-y  (-v),  71 . ;  pi.  Collieries  (-Iz).  [Ct.  Coalerv, 
Collier.]  1.  "The  place  where  coal  is  dug ;  a  coal  mine, 
and  the  buildings,  etc.,  belonging  to  it. 

2.  The  coal  trade.     {Ohs.'i  Johnson. 

ColTinoWer  (kCl'lI-flou'er),  »i.    See  Cauliflower. 

ColTl-gate  (kBl'lT-givt),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colliga- 
ted ■  I)  7,r.  &  7i).)i.  CoLLioATiNO.]  [L.  co»i;7"'u.<,  p.  p. 
of  colligare  to  coUect;  col-^ligarc  to  bind.]  1.  To 
tie  or  bind  together. 

The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  cMigated  in  rows.    i\  ic/iotoii. 

2.  {Logic)  To  bring  together  by  coUigation ;  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  proposition. 

He  had  discovered  and  colligatrd  a  mullitudo  ot  the  most 
wonderful  .  .  .  phenomena.  Junaail. 

Conl-gate.  (7.     Bound  together. 

Col'U-ga'Uon  (-ga'shfin),  n.  [L.  colligalio.-]!.  A. 
binding  together.  ,,,  '^;'"^-,^T"i 

2  (Loaif)  That  process  bv  winch  a  number  of  isolated 
facts  are  brmight  together  under  one  conception,  or 
summed  up  in  a  general  proposition,  as  when  lYI," '' 
discovered  that  the  various  observed  positions  of  the 
planet  Mars  were  points  in  an  eUipse.  "  The  col  igatmi 
of  fac-t.s."  Whewell. 

c„ll,Qali,m  is  not  alwaye  induction,  but  induction  i«  nlwW" 
calli.na.on.  •'■  *■  ■"'"• 

Col'U-mate  (kSni-mat),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colli- 
matkd;  11.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoLtlMATlNO.]  [See  COLU- 
MATION.]  {Physics  Si  Astrm.)  To  rc^nder  parallel  to  a 
certain  line  or  direction  ;  to  bring  into  the  same  line,  as 
the  axes  of  telescopes,  etc.  ;  to  render  parallel,  as  raya 
of  light. 


Rough-haired  Collie. 
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COLLIMATION 

Colllmatlng  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  a  diaRonal  reflect, 
or  lor  illuiiiination,  used  to  determino  the  error  of  cuUi- 
matioa  in  a  transit  itiHtnmiuut  by  obsGrviiig  the  image  of 
a  cross  wire  rerie.ti'il  tnmi  mercury,  and  comimnui;  it.i 
position  in  the  Held  with  that  of  the  same  wire  stioii  di- 
rectly. —  Colllmatlng  lens  f/'^ifij,  a  luuii  used  lor  pro- 
ducing parallel  raya  ot  light. 

Col'li-ma'tion  (kol'll-ma'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  column- 
Hon,  fr.  a  l;ilse  reading  {voUiniarc)  for  L.  voUineare  to 
direct  in  a  straight  line  ;  cul-  +  lima  line.  Cf.  Colline- 
ATION.]  The  act  of  coUimating  ;  the  adjufttmeiit  of  tlie 
line  of  the  wiglits,  as  tho  axial  lino  of  the  telescope  of  an 
instninient,  into  itn  proper  position  relative  to  tho  other 
parts  of  tho  iiiatrmuent. 

Error  of  colUmatlon,  tlie  deviation  of  lhi>  Hue  of  collima- 
tion  .>t  ail  ;iHtnMioiiiir,il  nr  ^vodrtir.d  in.sl  riiiuciit  fnini  tho 
position  It,  Mii^lit  to  liave  Witli  ri-.-.prrt  to  till-  a\H  nl  III.)- 
lioiii.t  the  iii^tniin.iit.  Line  of  commn.tion.  tlir  aM:d  line 
of  till'  ti'h'scoiRi  ot  an  astroiioimeal  or  geodi-tn;  uistru- 
meiit.  or  tlie  Hue  which  passes  thnmgli  the  optical  center 
of  tilt-  oi.i'-ct  gUiss  and  the  intersection  of  tlio  cross  wires 
at  its  tucu-s. 

CorU-mator  (-ter),  ?i.  1.  {Astron.)  A  telescope  ar- 
Tanged  and  used  to  determine  errors  of  coUiuiation,  botli 
vertical  and  liorizontal.  Air/iol. 

2.  (Opiics)  A  tube  having  a  convex  lens  at  one  en*l 
and  at  tlie  other  a  small  opening  or  slit  which  is  at  the 
prineipal  focus  of  the  lens,  urted  for  producing  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays  ;  also,  a  lens  so  used. 

Col'lln  (kQI'lTu),  71.  [Gr.  K6\Xa  glue.]  A  very  pure 
form  of  gelatin. 

CorUne  (kSriin),  n.  [F.  rolline,  fr.  L.  collis  a  hill.] 
A  small  hill  or  mount.     \,0(js.'\ 

And  watered  park,  full  of  flue  coUlnen  nnd  ponds-    Evcliju. 

Col-Un'e-a'tioa  (kSMTu'e-a'shun),  n.  [L.  coUincair. 
to  direct  in  a  straight  line.  See  Collimation.]  The  act 
of  aiming  at,  or  directing  in  a  line  with,  a  fixed  object. 
[11.^  Johnson. 

Coll'Ing  (kSl'tng),  71.  [From  Coll,  v.  ^]  An  em- 
brace ;  dalliance.     \_Obs.']  Halliwell. 

Coiring-ly,  '"/('.    With  euibraces.  \_Oh.<i.']   Gascoigne. 

Coi-Un'gual  (kSl-lTn'gwal),  a.  Having,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  same  language. 

Col-llil'ua-ble  (kol-lTk'wa-b*l),  a.  Liable  to  melt, 
grow  soft,  or  become  fluid.     [_Obs.'\  Harveij. 

Gol-llq'ua-ment  (-mcut),  a.  The  first  rudiments  of 
an  embryo  in  geneiation.  Df,  H.  More. 

Col'U-quate  (kOl'lT-kwat),  v.  t.  &  i.     li»ip.  &  p.p. 

COLLIQUATED  ;    p.  pi'.    &   vb.    71.    CoLLIQDATING.]       [Pref. 

col-  -f-  L.  liquare.,  tiqaatum,  to  melt.J     To  change  from 
solid  to  fluid ;  to  make  or  become  liquid  ;  to  melt.    [O65.] 
The  ore  of  it  is  coUi-iuati'd  by  tlic  violence  of  the  fire.    J>oyh; 
[lev]  will  ••oll/tjnate  in  water  or  warm  oil.    b'lr  T.  Jirowi'.'. 
CoMl-qua'tion  (-kwa'shun),  n.      1.    A  melting  to- 
gether ;  the  act  of  melting ;  fusion. 

When  sand  and  ashes  are  well  mcltt'd  together  and  suffered 
to  cool,  there  ia  tienerated,  by  the  colli<inatioit,  that  sort  of  con- 
cretion we  call  "glass."  Jiuijlc. 
2.  {Med.)  A  progressive  wasting  or  melting  away  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  animal  system  with  copious  excre- 
tions of  liquids  by  one  or  more  passages.     [06i'.] 

Col-llci^ua-tlvo  (k51dTk'wa-tiv),  a.  Causing  rapid 
■waste  or  exhaustion ;  melting  ;  as,  rolliquative  sweats. 

Ool-llq'ue-lac'tlon  (k5l-lTk'we-fiik'shun),  71.  [L.  col- 
liqup/'tctas  melted;  col-  -\-  Uquffacere ;  liqncre  to  be 
liquid  -\- f'li'm'  to  make.]  A  melting  together;  the 
reduction  of  different  bodies  into  one  mass  by  fusion. 
,  The  incorporation  of  nietala  by  aiinple  collniiir/uction.  Jiacon. 
Gol'llsh  (k51'lish),  71.  {S/ioemakinf/)  A  tool  to  polish 
the  edge  of  a  sole.  Knight. 

Gol-U'sion  (k5l-lizh'iln),  «.  [L.  coUisio,  fr.  collldere. 
See  Collide.]  1.  The  act  of  striking  together;  a  strik- 
ing together,  as  of  two  hard  bodies ;  a  violeut  meetiug, 
as  of  railroad  trains  ;  a  clashing. 

2-  A  state  of  opposition  ;  antagonism;  interference. 
The  collision  of  contrary  false  principles,    Bp.  Warhiirtoit. 
Sensitive  to  the  most  trithn*;  rtillisions.        If.  Ivviivj. 
■  Syn.  — Conflict ;  clasliing;  encounter;  opposition. 
Col-li'slV©  (kSl-li'st v),  a.     Colliding;  clashing.   [06.^.] 
Col-Ut'l-gant  (kSl-lTt'i-grrnt),  «.     Disputing  or  wran- 
gling.   [_Obs.^  —  n.   One  w'lio  litigates  or  wrangles.   [O65.] 
Gol'lO-cate  (k51'lu-kut),   a.     [L.   collocatus,  p.   p.   of 
coUocare.     See  Couch.]     Set;  placed.     \_Obs.'\       Bucon. 
Gono-cate  (k51'lo-kat),   v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Collo- 
cated (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Collocating  (-ka'ttng).] 
To  set  or  place  ;  to  set ;  to  station. 

To  marshal  and  collocate  in  order  his  battalions.     /:,'.  Hall. 
Gono-ca'tion(k61/lo-ka'slmn),«.   \\j.  coUocatio.'\  The 
act  of  placing  ;  the  state  of  being  placed  with  something 
«L3e  ;  disposition  in  place  ;  arrangement. 

The  choice  and  cnUocation  of  words.      Sir  W.  Jcmt^i. 
GollO-CU'tion  (-ku'shuu),  71.     [L.  colloc7itio,  fr.  col- 
ioqni^  -lociUiuii,  to  converse  ;  col-  -^-  loqni  to  speak.    See 
Loquacious.]     A  speaking  or  conversing  together;  con- 
ference ;  mutual  discourse.  Boile>/. 
Col'lo-CU'tor  (kSl'Io-ku'ter),  ?i.    [L.  collocutor.]    One 
of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue.                                   Derhimi. 
Col-lo'dl-on    (k51-loMt-on),   n.      [Gr.    KoAAoiSijs    like 
glue*  Ko/VAa  glue -j- et5o9  form.     Cf.  Colloid.]     {Chem.) 
A  solution  of  pyroxylin  (soluble  gun  cotton)  in  ether  con- 
taining a  varying  proportion  of  alcohol.    It  is  strongly  ad- 
liesive,  and  is  used  by  surgeons  as  a  coating  for  wounds ; 
but  its  chief  application  is  as  a  veliicle  for  the  sensitive 
film  in  photography. 

Collodion  process  (Photo(j.),  a  process  in  which  a  film 
of  sensitized  collodion  is  useil  in  preparing  the  plate  for 
taking  a  picture.  —  Styptic  collodion,  collodion  containing 
an  astringent,  as  tannin. 

Gol-lO'dl-on-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  prepare  or  treat  with 
collodion.  It.  Hunt. 

Col-lo'dl-O-type  (-6-tTp),  71.  A  picture  obtained  by  the 
collodion  process  ;  a  melanotype  or  ambrotype. 

Gol-lo'dl-am  (-nin),  7t.    See  Collodion. 
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CoMoffUe'  fkSMSg').  ''•  '''•     rcf.  L.  colloqni  and  E. 
diiduijue.    Cf.  CoLLocuTios.  j     To  talk  or  confer  secretly 
and  conJideutially  ;  to  converse,  eMpecially  witli  evil  in- 
tentions; to  plot  mischief.     \^Archaic  or  C'o//w'/.] 
Vriiy  po  in  :  and,  nieter,  naive  the  matter. 
Cullon'ir  with  her  uguin,  and  all  «Iiall  be  wi;ll.     Onrn'-. 
Ill'  had  been  coUof/utuy  witli  my  witc.     Thackcra;/. 

Gol'loid  (krd'loid),  a.  [Gr.  KoAAa  glue  +  -*>'''•  Cf- 
Collodion.]  liesembling  glue  or  jelly  ;  characterized  by 
a  jellylike  jippc-arance  ;  gelatinous ;  as,  colloid  tumors. 

Gol'loid  (kClMoid),  n.  1.  {Phyitiol.  (Jh/.-m.)  A  buI)- 
stance  (as  albumin,  gum,  gtdatin,  starch,  etc.)  which  is 
of  a  gelatinous  rather  than  a  crystalline  nature,  and 
which  ditfuHus  itself  through  animal  membranes  or  veg- 
etable parchment  more  slowly  than  crystalloids  do;  — 
opposed  to  iri/stidloid. 

2.  (.!//</.)  A  gelatinous  substance  found  in  colloid  de- 
generation and  colloid  cancer. 

Styptic  coUold  (Mrd.),  a  preparation  of  astringent  and 
antiseptic  substancea  with  some  colloid  material,  as  col- 
lodion, for  ready  use. 

Gol-loid'al  (kSl-loid'ol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  tho 
nature  nl,  cnlloids. 

Col'loi-dal'i-ty  (kCl'loi-dalT-ty),  n.  Tho  state  or 
quality  of  being  colloidal. 

Col'lop  (kol'lup),  V.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf,  OF. 
colp  blow,  stroke,  piece,  F.  coup,  fr.  L.  cohipkus  buffet, 
cutf,  Gr.  K6Aa(/)o?.]  [Written  also  colp.'\  1.  A  small 
slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  coJhr>  of  my  flesh.  Shak. 

Swcothread  and  collnps  were  with  skewers  pricked.    Dryden. 

2.  A  part  or  piece  of  anything  ;  n  portion. 

Cut  two  good  culto!>s  out  of  the  crown  land.      Fuller. 

Col'loped  (-lupt),  «.     Having  ridges  or  bunches  of 
flesh,  like  coUops. 
With  that  red.  gaunt,  and  coUopcd  neck  astrain.  R.  Browning. 

Gollo-phore  (kSl'lo-for),  n.  [Gr.  KoAAa  glue  -f  ffje'peif 
to  bear.]  (Zoul.)  {<i)  A  suckerlike  organ  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Collembola. 
(6)  An  adhe.sive  marginal  organ  of  the  Luccruari;e. 

Gol-lo'ciui-al  (k5l-lo'kwi-f/l),  a.  [See  Colloquy.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  conversation,  esp-  common  and 
familiar  conversation;  conversational;  hence,  unstud- 
ied; informal;  as,  colloquial  intercour.se;  colloquial 
plirases;  aco/^^u/f/^  style.  — Col-lo'qul-al-ly,  adi: 

llis  [Johnson'sJ  colluqidid  talents  were,  iudc(.d,  of  the  high- 
est order.  Jhifiiiduij. 

Col-lO'qul-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  colloquial  expression, 
not  employed  in  formal  discourse  or  writing. 

Gol-lo'qui-al-ize  t-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  colloquial  and 
familiar ;  as,  to  colhtqiiudize  one's  style  of  writing. 

GoPlO-qulst  (kol'15-kwTst),  n.  A  speaker  in  a  collo- 
quy or  dialogue.  Malonc. 

Collo-quy  (-kwj),  ??.. ;  pi.  Colloquies  (-kwTz).  [L. 
colloquium.  See  Collocution.]  1.  Mutual  discourse  of 
two  or  more  persons ;  conference  ;  conversation. 

They  went  to  Worms,  to  the  colloquy  there  about  religion. 

A.  i\'i<vd. 

2.  In  some  American  colleges,  a  part  in  exhibitions, 
assigned  for  a  certain  scholarship  rank  ;  a  designation 
of  rank  in  collegiate  scholarship. 

Gollow  (-lo),7i.    Soot;  smut.    See  1st  CoLLY.    [Ofts.] 

Gol-luc'taii-cy  (kol-liik't«n-sj'),  «■  [L.  colliictfu-i  to 
struggle  with.]  A  struggling  to  resist ;  a  striving  against; 
resistance;  opposition  of  nature.     [0/js.] 

Golluc-ta''tion  (kol'Iuk-ta'slmn),  71.  [L.  colhiciatio^ 
fr.  colluctnri  to  struggle  with  ;  col-  -h  luvtari  to  strug- 
gle.]   A  struggling  ;  a  contention.     [^Obs.] 

C'llliictntion  with  old  hags  and  hobgoblins.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Col-lUde'  (kol-lud'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Colluded; 
p.  jir.  &  vb.  71.  Colluding.]  [L.  colludei-e,  -hisii7n; 
col-  +  liidcre  to  play.  See  Ludicrous.]  To  have  se- 
cretly a  joint  part  or  share  in  an  action  ;  to  play  into  each 
other's  hands  ;  to  conspire  ;  to  act  in  concert. 

If  thev  let  thiiifrs  take  their  course,  they  will  be  represented 
as  collndinrj  with  sedition.  Buikt. 

Gol-lud'er  (-liid'er),  n.    One  who  conspires  in  a  fraud. 
II  Goiaum  (kSl'lum),  71. ;  pi.  Colla  (da).     [L.,  neck.] 

1.  {.4)i'iL)  A  neck  or  cervix.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Bof.)  Same  as  Collar.  Grai/. 

Col-lu'sion  (kol-lu'zhun),  n.  [L.  colliisio  :  cf.  F.  col- 
lusion. See  Collude.]  1.  A  secret  agreement  and  co- 
operation for  a  fraudulent  or  deceitful  purpose  ;  a  play- 
ing into  each  other's  hands ;  deceit ;  fraud  ;  cunning. 

The  foxe,  maister  of  colliL-ton.  Spensier. 

That  they  [miracles]  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice  and  cnllu- 
sion.  Atterhury. 

By  the  ignorance  of  the  merchants  or  dishonesty  of  the 
weavers,  or  the  cullit.'iion  of  both,  the  ware  was  bad  and  the 
price  excessive.  .I^id/t. 

2.  (Law)  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons 
to  defraud  a  person  of  his  right.s,  by  the  forms  of  law,  or 
to  obtain  an  object  forbidden  by  law.     Bonvier.    Abbott. 

Syn,  —  Collusion.  Connivance.  A  person  who  is 
guilty  of  co7i7iiva7ice  intentionally  overlooks,  and  thus 
sanctions  what  he  was  bound  to  prevent.  A  person  who 
is  guilty  of  collusion  unites  with  others  (playing  into  their 
hands)  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

Col-lU'sivo  (-sTv),  (1.  1.  Characterized  by  collusion  ; 
done  or  planned  in  collusion.  "  Collusive  and  sophistical 
arguings."    J.  Trapp.     ^^  Collusive  divorces."    Strype, 

2.  Acting  in  collusion.  "  Cnlh/sirr  parties."  Burke. 
—  Gol-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Gol-lu'sive-ness,  7J. 

Col-lu'so-ry  (-sn-i-y),  a.     [L.  collusorius.]     Collusive. 

Gollu-to-ry  (k51'lu-to-ry),  n.  [L.  collitere,  cidlnOan^ 
to  wash.]     i^f'd.)  A  medicated  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Golly  (kSl'lJ),  71.  [From  Coal.]  The  black  grime 
or  soot  of  coal.     lObs.}  Burton. 

Golly,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Collied  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
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vb.  n.  CoLLYiNO.]    To  render  black  or  dark,  as  if  with 

coal  ttmut ;  to  begrime.     lArckaic'] 

Thnu  liaat  not  cvUmd  tliy  lace  tnoujill.     L.  Jon*>,n. 
liriet  as  thv  lightning  in  the  culticd  night.         .i/uii: 

Golly  (kGl'lJ'l,  n.    A  kind  of  dog.    See  Collie. 
Colly-blat    (kSlMT-bTst),   n.       [Gr.   itoAAvfli<mj«,   fr. 
KoAAu|3os  a  small  coin.]    A  money  changer.     [C&*.] 

In  the  face  of  theise  guiUy  coUyhiif.  /;/..  Hall. 

Col-ljrr'l-um  (kol-lTrT-iim),  71.;  pi.  K.  Collyriuhs 

(-um/.),  L.  CoLLYitiA  (-i).    [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoAXiipiof.]  (Med.) 
An  apjdiration  to  tlie  eye,  usually  an  eyewater. 

II  GoPo-COlo  (koFo-ko'loj,  71.  {Zodl.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican \\\\<\  t  at  (lu  liscoliKoliA,    of  the  size  of  the  ocelot. 

GoPo-cynth  (kol'o-sTnth),  n.  [L.  colocynthis^  Gr. 
KQXoKvvQi.^.  Cf.  CoLOQUiNTiDA.]  (i^/cf/.)  The  light  Kpongy 
pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  bitter  cucumber  (Ci7rw//uj,  or 
Cucujnis,  colocynihis),  an  Ahiatic  plant  allied  to  tlie 
wat^jrmelon  ;  coloepiintida.  It  comes  in  white  ballH,  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  powerful  cathartic.  Called  also 
bitter  fip]/le,  bitter  encumber,  bitter  gourd. 

CoPo-cyn'thln  (-sTn'thTn),7i.  [Cf.  V.  colocijntfiine.'l 
(Chem.)  The  in  tive  medicinal  principle  of  coloiTnth  ;  a 
bitter,  yellow,  crystalliuo  aubbtauce,  regarded  aH  a  glu- 
coside. 

CO'log^e'  (k6-lon')i  n.  [Originally  made  in  Cologne^ 
the  French  name  of  Koln,  acityin  Germany.]  A  per- 
fumed li<iuid,  composed  of  alcohol  and  certain  aromatic 
oils,  used  in  the  toilet; —called  also  cologne  water  sm.^ 
can  df  itilogne. 

Cologne'  earth'  ferth').  [From  Colog7ie  tlie  city.] 
(Miv.)  An  earth  of  a  deep  brown  color,  containing  more 
vegftable  than  mineral  matter  ;  an  eartliy  variety  of  lig- 
nite, or  brown  coal. 

GoPom-bler  (kul'5m-ber),  n.  [F.]  A  large  eize  of 
pai)er  for  dra\\  iiigs.     See  under  Paper. 

00-101110)111  (k..-15m'bTn),  n.     (Chem.)  See  Calttmbik. 

Co-lom'bo  {-bo),  71.     (Med.)  See  Calumha. 

Colon  (ko'lon),  71.  [L.  colon,  co/»7n,  limb,  mern- 
ber,  the  largest  of  the  intestines,  fr.  Gr.  KdiAoi-,  and,  in 
sense  of  the  intestine,  koXov  :  cf.  F.  colon.     Cf.  Colic] 

1.  {A7iat.)  That  part  of  tlie  large  intestines  which 
extends  from  the  Citcum  to  the  rectum.  [See  lllust.  of 
Digestion.] 

2.  (Grinii.)  A  point  or  character,  formed  thus  [:],  need 
to  separate  parts  of  a  sentence  that  are  complete  in  them- 
selves and  nearly  independent,  often  taking  the  place  of 
a  conjunction. 

GolO'nel  (kOr'nd),  n.  [F.  colonel.  It.  colonnellOj 
prop.,  the  chief  or  commander  of  a  column,  fr.  coloima 
column,  L.  columnn.  See  Column.]  (Mil.)  The  chief 
officer  of  a  regiment ;  an  officer  ranking  next  above  a 
lieutenant  colonel  and  next  below  a  brigadier  general, 

Colo'nel-cy  (kGr'nel-sy),  n.  (i)/j7.)The  office,  rank, 
or  romniis.sion  of  a  colonel. 

Colo'nel-shlp.  ■"■     Colonelcy.  Swijt. 

CoPo-ner  (krjl'o-ner),  7!.  A  colonist.  [06^.]    HoUaTid. 

Co-lo'ni-al  (kS-lo'nl-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colo7ual.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  colony ;  as,  colonial  rights,  traffic,  wars. 

Co-lon'i-cal  (kS-lSnl-kal),  a.  [L.  colonus  liusband- 
man.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  husbandmen.     [O65.] 

GoPo-nist  (kol'o-nist),  n.  A  member  or  inhabitant  of 
a  colony. 

II  Coi'o-ni'tls  (kol'o-ni'tTs),  v.    (Med.)  See  Colitis. 

CoPo-ni-za'tion  (kol'S-nl-za'thun),  n.     [Cf.  F.  eoloni- 
sation.]      Tlie  act  of  colonizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
colonized  ;  the  formation  of  a  colony  or  colonies. 
The  wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonizntion.    Bancroft. 

GoPo-ni-za'tlon-lst,  n.  A  friend  to  colonization,  esp. 
(U.  S.  Hist.)  to  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  emigrants 
from  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States. 

CoPo-nize  (kQl'o-niz),  V.  t.     Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Colonized 

(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Colonizing.]     [Cf.  F.  coloniser.} 

To  plant  or  establish  a  colony  or  colonies  in  ;  to  people 

with  colonists ;  to  migrate  to  and  settle  in.  Bacon. 

They  that  would  thus  colonize  the  stars  with  inhabitantB. 

Jiowelu 

GoPo-nlze,  v.  i.  To  remove  to,  and  settle  in,  a  distant 
country;  to  make  a  colony.  C.  Buchana7i. 

Gol'6-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  71.  One  who  promotes  or  estal>- 
lishes  a  colony  ;  a  colonist.  Bancroft. 

GoPon-nade'    Ckol'5n-nad0,  n.       [F,    coloTi7iaitey    It. 
colonnata,  fr.  colonna  column.    See  Colonel.]  _  (Arch.)  _ 
A  series  or  range  of  columns  placed  at  regiUar  intervals  ' 
with  all  tlie  adjuncts,  as  entablature,  stylobate,  roof,  etc. 

[I^r"  Wlien  in  front  of  a  building,  it  is  called  a  portico ; 
when  surrounduig  a  building  or  an  open  court  or  square, 
a  peristyle. 

CoPo-ny  (kol'o-nJ)>  fi.  ;  pi-  Colonies  (-nTz).  [L.  colo- 
7u'a,  fr.  colonus  farmer,  fr.  colere  to  cultivate,  dwell :  cf. 
F.  colonic.  Cf.  Culture.]  1.  A  company  of  people  trans- 
planted from  their  mother  country  to  a  remote  province 
or  country,  and  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  parent  state  ;  as,  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  best  of  English- 
men   well  educated,  devout  Chnstians.  and  zealous  lovent  of 
libertv.    Thtre  was  never  a  colony  formed  of  belter  matcnalg. 
■'  Ames. 

2.  The  district  or  country  colonized ;  a  settlement. 

3.  A  company  of  persons  from  the  same  country  so- 
jourtiing  in  a  foreign  city  or  land  ;  as,  the  American  eol- 
oni/ in  Paris. 

4.  (Xat.  Hist.)  A  number  of  animals  or  plants  living 
or  crowing  together,  beyond  their  usual  range. 

CoPo-pha'ny  (k5l'6-fa'ni?  or  kodSPa-nJ),  n.  See 
Colophony. 

Colo-phene  (kolo-fen  or  kSl'S-fen),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  oily  liquid,  formerly  obtained  by  distillation  of 
colophony.  It  is  regarded  as  a  polymeric  form  of  tere- 
benthene.    Called  also  diterebene. 

CoPo-phon  (k5Po-f5n).  n.  [L.  colophon  finishing 
stroke,  Gr.  koXo^mv;  cf.  L.  culmen  top,  collis  hill.  Cf. 
Holm.]    An  inscription,  monogram,  or  cipher,  containing 
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the  place  and  date  of  publication,  printer's  name,  etc., 
formerly  placed  on  the  last  page  of  a  book. 

The  cohijifion,  or  final  de-ecri[Jtion,  lell  into  disuse,  nnd  .  .  . 
the  title  pajre  had  become  the  principal  direct  means  ol  identi- 
fying the  book.  JJe  Morgaii. 
The  book  was  uniujured  from  title  page  to  col-i/Jion. 

6V/-  JC.  Scoti. 

Col'O-pho-nlte  (koKo-fo-nIt  or  ki-15£'5-nit),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  cvlop/ioiiile.  So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
color  of  colophony. 1  {Min.)  A  coarsely  granular  variety 
of  garnet. 

Col'O-pho^ny  {kol'i-fo'ny  or  k6-15f'6-ny  ;  277),  «. 
[fir.  i)  KoAo^tui'i'a  (sc.  pffTivrf  resin,  gum)  resiu,  fr.  KoAo- 
^iiii'ios  of  or  from  Colophon  in  Ionia.]     Rosin. 

Col  o-qoin'ti-da  (k61'6-kwTu'ti-da),  n.  See  Colo- 
cyNTH.  Shitk. 

Col'or  (kul'er),  n.  [Written  also  fo/owr.]  \0¥.  color, 
coltir,  colour,  F.  couleur,  L.  color ;  prob.  akin  to  celnre 
to  conceal  (the  color  taken  as  that  which  covers).  See 
Helmet.]  1.  A  property  depending  on  the  relations  of 
light  to  the  eye,  by  which  individual  and  specific  differ- 
ences in  the  hues  and  tints  of  objects  are  apprehended  in 
vision ;  as,  gay  colors  ;  sad  colors^  etc. 

G^^  The  sensation  of  color  depends  upon  a  peculiar 
function  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  in  consequence  of 
whicli  rays  of  light  produce  different  effects  according  to 
the  length  of  their  waves  or  undulations,  waves  of  a  cer- 
tain length  producing  the  sensation  of  red.  shorter  waves 
green,  and  those  still  shorter  blue,  etc.  Wliite,  or  ordi- 
nary, light  consists  of  waves  of  various  lengths  so  blended 
as  to  iiroduce  no  effect  of  color,  and  tlie  color  of  objects 
depends  upon  their  power  to  absorb  or  reflect  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  them. 

2.  Any  hue  distinguished  from  white  or  black. 

3.  The  hue  or  color  characteristic  of  good  health  and 
spirits;  ruddy  complexion. 

Give  oAor  to  my  pale  check.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  give  color;  a  paint;  a  pig- 
ment ;  as,  oil  colors  or  water  colors. 

6.  That  which  covers  or  hides  the  real  character  of 
anything ;  semblance  ;  excuse  ;  disguise  ;  appearance. 

They  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  imder  color  as-though 
they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  I'oreship. 

Acts  xxvii.  SO. 
That  he  should  die  is  worthv  policy  ; 
But  yet  we  want  a  cuhir  furliis  death.  Shak. 

6.  Shade  or  variety  of  character ;  kind;  species. 
Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  tliis  cnlor. 

.Slmk. 

7.  A  distinguishing  badge,  as  a  flag  or  similar  sj-mbol 
(usually  in  the  plural) ;  a.s,  the  colors  or  color  of  a  ship 
or  regiment ;  the  colors  of  a  race  horse  (that  is,  of  the 
cap  and  jacket  worn  by  the  jockey). 

In  the  United  States  each  regiment  of  infantry  and  artillery 
has  two  col'irs,  one  national  and  one  regimental.  Farmw. 

8.  (Tiff u)  An  apparent  right ;  as  where  the  defendant 
in  trespass  gave  to  the  plaintiff  an  appearance  of  title, 
by  stating  his  title  specially,  thus  removing  the  cause 
from  the  jury  to  the  court.  Blackstone. 

^^^  Color  is  f^.r press  when  it  is  averred  in  the  pleading, 
a.na  lilt pf led  when  it  is  implied  in  the  pleading. 

Body  color.    See  under  Body.  —  Color  blindnesB,  total  or 

Bartial  inability  to  distinguisli  or  recognize  colors.  See 
lAXTONiSM.  —  Complementary  color,  one  of  two  colors  so 
related  to  each  other  that  wlien  blended  together  they 
produce  wliite  liglit ;  —  so  called  because  each  color 
makes  up  to  tlie  other  what  it  lacks  to  make  it  white. 
Artificial  or  pigment  colors,  when  mixed,  produce  effects 
differing  from  those  of  the  primary  colors,  in  consequence 
of  partial  absorption.  —  Of  color  (as  persons,  races,  etc.), 
not  of  the  white  race  ;  —  commonly  meaning,  esp.  in  the 
United  States,  of  negro  blood,  pure  or  mixed.  —Primary 
colors,  those  developed  from  tlie  solar  beam  by  the  prism, 
viz..  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  hidigo,"  and  violet, 
which  are  redticed  by  some  authors  to  three,  —  red,  green, 
airil  Wolet-blue.  These  three  are  sometimes  called  lunda- 
mcntul  colors.  —  Sntijective  or  Accidental  color,  a  false  or 
spurious  color  seen  m  some  instances,  owing  to  tlie  per- 
sistence of  the  luminous  impression  upon  the  retina,  and 
a  gradual  change  of  its  character,  as  where  a  wlieel  per- 
fectly white,  and  with  a  circumference  regularly  suodi- 
videa,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  over  a  dark  object,  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  appear  to  the  eye  of  different  shades 
of  color  varying  with  the  rapidity  of  rotation.  See  Acci- 
ilimtal  colors,  under  Accidental. 

Col'or  (kul'er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colored  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Coloring.]  [F.  colorer.]  1.  To  change 
or  alter  the  hue  or  tint  of,  by  dyeing,  staining,  painting, 
etc. ;  to  dye  ;  to  tinge  ;  to  paint ;  to  stain. 

The  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  rohn-d ;  in  them  there  is 
nothing  else  than  a  certain  power  and  dinponition  to  stir  iip  a 
Ecnsfltion  of  this  or  that  color.  .ViV  /.  yticiou. 

2.  To  change  or  alter,  as  if  by  dyeing  or  painting  ;  to 
give  a  false  appearance  to;  usually,  to  give  a  si>ecio\i8 
appearance  to ;  to  cause  to  appear  attractive  ;  to  make 
plausible ;  to  palliate  or  excuse  ;  as,  the  facts  were  col- 
ored by  his  prejudices. 

lie  ct/li'm  the  falsehood  of  ^ncus  by  an  oxprcHS  command 
from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  <iuecn.  hryilvn. 

3.  To  hide.     lOhs.-] 

That  by  his  fellowNhip  he  rnlor  might 

Beth  hiH  estate  and  love  from  Bkill  of  any  wight.     Sjuni.'^'  r. 
Col'or,  V.  i.    To  acquire  color  ;  to  turn  red,  especially 
in  the  face  ;  to  blush. 

Coror-a-ble  (kril'er-il^b'l).  a.  Specious;  plauRihlo ; 
having  an  appearance  of  right  or  justice.  *'  Colorahlr 
pretense   for  infidelity."     lip.  S/dlinr/JIect.  —  Coror-a- 

ble-ness,  n.  —  Col'or-a-Wy,  adv. 

Colmnfil'- iint\  Rubtle  crimcH,  that  Hcldom  arc  taken  within  tlic 
wolk  of  humuii  ju.-tice.  llookir. 

Ooro-ra'do  bee'tle  (k5i'ft-raMft   be't'i).    {Zndi.)  A 

yellowittli  beeth;  {Ikirifphorti  rlrremfhirat'i),  with  ten 
loirgitudinal,  Mark,  dortwl  «tripen.  It  h;iH  migrated  eaut- 
wardM  from  its  original  habitat  in  Colorado,  and  is  very 
ilcrttnictivo  to  the  potato  plant :  —  called  a\tto  j/otato  ber- 
ile  and  potato  hug.    See  I'otato  bebtlb. 


CoFo-ra'do  group'  (kol'?;-ra'dft  groop').  {Geol)  A 
subdivision  of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  western  North 
America,  especially  developed  in  Colorado  and  the  upper 
Missouri  region. 

Col'0-ra'do-ite  (-it),  n.  {Min.)  Mercury  telluride,  an 
iron-black  metallic  mineral,  found  in  Colorado. 

Gol'or-ate  (kul'er-at),  a.  [L.  coloratits,  p.  p.  of  colo- 
rare  to  color.]     Colored.     [Oii-.]  Hay. 

Gol'or-a'tlon  (krU'er-a'shun),  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
coloring  ;  the  state  of  being  colored.  Bacon. 

The  females  .  .  .  resemble  each  otlier  in  their  general  type  of 
col..rat,uu.  Uurictii. 

GoPor-a-ture  (-a-tsir;  135),  ??.  [Cf.  G.  coloi-otur,  tr. 
LL.  coloratura.^  {Mas.)  Vocal  music  colored,  as  it 
were,  by  florid  ornaments,  runs,  or  rapid  passages. 

Col'or-blind'  (-blind'),  «.  Affected  with  color  blind- 
ness.    See  Color  blindncsSy  under  Color,  n. 

Col'ored  (kai'erd),  a.  1.  Having  color ;  tinged ; 
dyed  ;  painted  ;  stained. 

The  lime  rod.  colored  as  the  glcde.  Cliaticer. 

The  colored  rainbow  arched  wide.  Sjiai-fer. 

2-  Specious ;  plausible ;  adorned  bo  as  to  appear  well ; 

as,  a  highly  colored  description.  Sir  G.  C,  Lcivis. 

His  colored  crime  with  craft  to  clokc.  Spacer. 

3.  Of  some  other  color  than  black  or  white. 

4.  {Eth?iol.)  Of  some  other  color  than  white  ;  Bj>ecific- 
ally  applied  to  negi'oes  or  persons  having  negro  blood  ; 
as,  a  colored  man  ;  the  colored  people. 

5.  (Boi.)  Of  some  other  color  than  green. 

Colored,  raeaniag,  as  applied  to  foliage,  of  some  other  C'"ilor 
than  green.  (;ni;/, 

G^^  In  botany,  green  is  not  regarded  as  a  color,  but 
white  is.  Mood. 

GoVor-if'lc  (kul'er-TfTk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  color  c^or  -f 
faccre  to  make  :  cf.  F.  colorifque.']  Capable  of  cotumu- 
nicating  color  or  tint  to  other  bodies. 

GoVor-lm''e-ter  (kul'er-tm'e-ter),  n.  l^Cnlor -\- -me- 
ter :  cf.  F.  colorii)H'(re.~\  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  color  of  an}^hing,  especially  of  a  liquid, 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  liquid. 

Col'or-ing  (kul'er-Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  applying 
color  to ;  also,  that  which  produces  color. 

2.  Cliange  of  appearance  as  by  addition  of  color;  ap- 
pearance ;  show  ;  disguise  ;  misrepresentation. 
Tell  the  whole  story  without  coloring  or  gloss.  Compton  Heade. 

Dea4  coloring.    See  under  Dead. 

Col'or-ist  (kul'er-Tst),  7t.  [Cf.  F.  coloriste.']  One 
who  colors;  an  artist  who  excels  in  the  use  of  colors; 
one  to  whom  coloring  is  of  prime  importance. 

Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the  good 
cnl.'risfs.  l)nj<hn. 

Col'or-less,  «.  1.  "Without  color ;  not  distinguished 
by  any  hue  ;  transparent ;  as,  colorless  water. 

2.  Free  from  any  manifestation  of  partial  or  peculiar 
sentiment  or  feeling ;  not  disclosing  likes,  dislikes,  preju- 
dice, etc.  ;  as,  colorless  music  ;  a  colorless  style ;  defini- 
tions should  be  colorless. 

Gol'or-man  (-mSn),  n./p/.  Colormen  (-men).  A  vend- 
er of  paints,  etc.  Siinmonds, 

Col'or  ser'geant.     See  under  Sergeant. 

Co-los'sal  (ko-lCs'sfll),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colossal,  L.  colosseiis. 
See  CoLos^^s.]  1.  Of  enormous  size;  gigantic;  huge; 
as,  a  colossftl  statue.     "  A  colossal  stride."  Motley. 

2.  (Sculpture  &,  Painting)  Of  a  size  larger  than  heroic. 
See  Heroic. 

Gol'os-se'an  (kSl'5s-se'ffn),  a.    Colossal.     [iJ.] 

Col'OS-se'um  (kol'5s-se'iim),  n.  [Neut.,  fr.  L.  colos- 
seus  gigantic.  See  Coliseum.]  The  ampliitheater  of 
Vespasian  in  Rome.     [Also  written  Coliseum.'\ 

Go-los'sus  (ku-los'sus),  n.  ;  pL  L.  Colossi  (-si),  E. 
CoLOssiJSEs  (-sus-5z).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  koAocto-o?.]  1.  A  statue 
of  gigantic  size.  The  name  was  especially  applied  to 
certain  famous  statues  in  antiquity,  as  the  Colossus  of 
Nero  iu  Rome,  the  Colossus  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes, 
lie  doth  hcRtride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus.  Shak. 

C^^  Tliere  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
legs  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes  extended  over  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

2-  Any  man  or  beast  of  gigantic  size. 

II  Co-10S'trum(ko-los'triim),«.  [li.,biestings.]  (3led.) 
(a)  Tlie  first  milk  secreted  after  delivery  ;  biestings.  (/;) 
A  mixture  of  turpentine  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  formerly 
used  .as  an  emulsion. 

Co-lot'0-my  (kS-15t'6-my),  n.  [Gr.  k6\ov  colon  -f  to/itj 
cutting.]     (Sur/f.)  An  operation  for  opening  the  colon. 

Col'our  (kul'er),  n.    See  Color. 

Colp  (kulp),  7J.     See_CoLL0P. 

Corpor  tage  (kol'por^taj),  j>.  [F.]  The  distribution 
of  rcligioviK  hooks,  tracts,  etc.,  by  colporteurs. 

Col'por'ter  (-ter).  ??.     Same  as  Colporteur. 

GoFpor'teur  (kol'por'ter ;  277),  «.  [F.  colporteur  one 
who  carries  on  his  neck,  fr.  ro/yjor/rr  to  carry  on  one*s 
neck;  col  (L.  colluin)  neck  -f-  porter  (L.  portare)  to 
carry.]  A  hawker  ;  specifically,  one  who  travels  about 
selling  and  distributing  religious  tracts  nnd  books. 

Gol'staff'  (kul'.staf),  n.  [F.  col  neck  -f-  E.  stolK  Cf. 
Coll.]  a  staff  by  means  of  which  a  burden  is  borne  by 
two  persrum  on  their  shoulders. 

Golt(kolt;  110),  7?.  [OE.  colt  a  young  horse,  ass,  or 
camel,  AS.  colt;  cf.  <lial.  Sw.  kvllt  a  boy,  lad.]  1.  The 
young  of  the  equine  genus  or  liorse  kind  of  animals  ; 
—  sometimes  distinctively  applied  to  the  male,  jtlly 
being  the  female.    Cf.  Foal. 

C?^^  In  Hpnrtiiig  circles  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the  age  of 
colts  from  hoiiic  ;irbitr:ny  dnte,  as  from  .T:uiuary  1,  or 
May  1,  next  i>rrcf.Iiiiir  \ht-  birth  of  tlio  animal. 

2.  A  young,  foolish  fellow.  ^'hok. 

3.  A  wlmrt  knotted  rope  formerly  used  as  an  iimtru- 
irieiit  of  punishment  in  tlie  navy.  Jlnm.  A'ai\  ICnri/c. 

Colt's  tooth,  an  imperfect  or  superfiuons  tooth  in  young 
horHcs:  —  To  cast  onn'n  coH'r  tooth,  to  ecasc  friuii  yimtli- 
ful  wantniiTic^w.  *' Vmir  folf\\  foulh  iw  iint  c;ist"yet." 
Shak.  —  To  have  a  colt's  tooth,  to  be  wnnt(»n.     (  fiounr. 


Colt  (kolt;  110),  V.  7.  To  frisk  or  frolic  like  a  colt; 
to  act  licentiously  or  wantonly.     \Obs.'\ 

Tlity  bliouk  olf  their  bridles  and  began  to  colt.    Sjicntcr. 

Golt,  V.  t.     1.  To  horse  ;  to  get  with  young.         Shak. 

2.  To  befool.      iObs.l  Shak. 

Gol'ter  (kol'ter).  w.  [AS.  euKer^  fr.  L.  ctilter  plow- 
share, knife.  Cf.  Cutlass.]  A  knife  or  cutter,  att.iehed 
to  the  beam  of  a  plow  to  cut  the  sward,  in  advance  of  the 
plowshare  and  moldboard.     [Written  also  coulter.'] 

Golt'lsh  (kolt'Ish),  a.     Like  a  colt;  wanton  ;  frisky, 
lie  was  all  coltish,  full  of  mgery.  Chawer, 

—  GoU'Ish-ly,  adv.  —  Colt'lsh-ness,  n. 

Colts'fOOt'  (koltb'foot').  ».  (Bot.)  A  perennial  herl> 
{Tiisxitiifjii  Farj'/ira),  who.se  leaves  and  rootstock  are 
sometimes  employed  in  medicine. 

Butterbur  coltsfoot  (Bot.),  a  European  plant  (Petasifes 

vul{iiirisi, 

GoU's'  tooth'  (toothO-    See  under  Colt. 

I  Col'U-ber  (k51'ij-ber),  w.  [L.,  a  serpent.]  {Zodl.) 
A  genus  of  liarmless  serpents. 

C^^"  Linnai'US  placed  m  this  genus  all  serpents,  whether 
venomous  or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs ;  but  by  modem  writers  it  is  greatly  re- 
Etrieted. 

Gol'U-brlne  (kSl'ii-brln),  a.  \Ij.  colvbri-nns.']  1.  {Zool.^ 
Like  or  related  to  snakes  of  the  genus  Coluber. 
2.  Like  a  snake;  cunning;  crafty. 
Johnson. 

II  Go-lu'gO  (ki-loo'g6),  71.    [Prob.  ^T. 
an   aboriginal   name.]     (ZoblA     AH,' 
peculiar  East  Indian  mammal  (Gf^'^  ^';| 
eopithccus  volans),  having  along  X\v 
eides,  connecting  the  fore  and  hinl 
limbs,   a  paracliutelike  membrain'. 
by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  makt- 
long  leaps,  like  the  flying  squirrel ; 

—  called  also jh/in/j  Itiiu/r. 
Go-lum'ba'  (ko-lum'ba),    7i. 

(Ned.)  See  Calumba. 

llCo-lum'baB  (-be),  n.  pi.  [L. 
columba  pigeon.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  or- 
der of  birds,  including  the  pigeons. 

!l  GoVum-ba'rl-um  (koi'um-ba'- 
ri-um),  71. ;  pi.  L.  Columbaria  (-a).  Colu-'o. 

[L.  See  Columeary.]     (Bom.  An-  ° 

tiq.)    (a)  A  dovecote  or  pigeon  house,    (h)  A  sepulchral 
chamber  with  niches  for  holding  cinerary  urns. 

Gol'um-ba-ry  (koi'um-bu-rj),  n.,-  pi.  Columbaries- 
(-rtz).  [L.  columbarium,  fr.  columba  a  dove.]  A  dove- 
cote ;  a  pigeon  house.  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

Co-liunT)ate  (kn-lum'bSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  colondmte. 
See  CoLUMBiuai.]  (C/iem.)  A  salt  of  columbic  acid;  a 
niobate.     See  Cuhmbium. 

Go-lum'batz  fly  (kS-lum'bSts  fli').  [From  Kohnn- 
hatz,  a  mountain  in  Germany.]  (Zo'61.)  See  Buffalo  Jly^ 
under  Buffalo. 

II  Gol'um-bella  (kSlTun-bellA),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
columba  a  dove.  So  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  color  and  form,  of  some  species.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus- 
of  imivalve  shells,  abundant  in  tropical 
seas.  Some  species,  as  Columbella 
viercatoria,  were  formerly  used  as  shell 
money. 

Go-IumTji-a  (ko-lum'bT-a),  ti.  Amer- 
ica ;  the  United  States  ;  —  a  poetical 
appellation  given  iu  honor  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer. 

J)r.  T.  Ihvifjiit. 

Co-luinn)i-ad  (ko-lum'bT-Sd),  n.  [From  Columbia 
the  United  States.] 
(Mil.)  A  form  of  sea- 
coast  camion ;  a  long, 
chambered  gun  de- 
signed for  throwing 
shot  or  shells  with 
heavy  charges  of  pow- 
der, at  high  angles  of 
elevation. 

E:^^ Since  the  "War  of  1812  the  Columhind  has  been 
much  modified,  especially  by  General  Ro(hnan,  nnd  the 
improved  form  now  used  iu  seacoast  defense  is  often 
called  the  Rodman  </un. 

Go-lumn^i-an  (ko-lum'bT-rtn),  a.  [From  Columbia.} 
Of  or  ]>ertaining  to  the  United  States,  or  to  America. 

Co-lum'bic  (-bik),  r/.  [From  Columbium.]  (Chem.) 
Pert:iiiiiiig  to,  or  containing,  columbium  or  niobium; 
niobio. 

Colmnbic  acid  (Chrm.^,  a  weak  acid  derived  from  colum- 
bic or  niobic  oxide,  NboO,-, ;  — called  also  iiiohic  acid. 

Go-lum'bic,  a.  [From  Columbo.]  rertaining  to,  or 
deri\ed  from,  the  columbo  root. 

CoJambic  acid  (r/jr»f.),  an  organic  acid  extracted  from 
the  <._tluiiibo  root  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  amorphous  sub- 
stance. 

Co-Iumljl-er  (ku-irmi1>T-er),  w.     See  Colomrier. 

Col'Uin-bil'er-OUS  (kol'iim-bTfer-ns),  a.  \  Citlum- 
biuiit  -1-  .;/;(;//,v.]     I'roducing  or  containing  cohnnbiuin, 

Go-lum^in  (kA-Ium'bln),  7^  (Chem.)  A  white,  crys- 
talline, bitter  .substance.     See  Calumbin. 

CoFuxn-blne  (kiSl'nni-bln),  a.  [L.  columbinns,  fr. 
coltiuilm  ildve.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dove  ;  dovelike; 
dov('-»(ilnred.     "  Cohunbine  innocency."  Bacon. 

Gol'um-bine,  -n.  [LL.  columbina,  L.  cohimhinus 
dovelikc,  fr.  coluitiba.  dove  :  cf.  F.  colombine.  Perh.  so 
called  from  the  beaklike  ^l^nrs  of  its  flowers.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Aqnilcgia  ;  as», 
A.  rtdfjaris,  or  the  common  garden  cohimbinc  ;  A.  Cn- 
nade7isis,  the  wild  retl  columbinn  of  North  America. 

2.  The  mistress  or  sweetheart  of  Harletpiin  in  panto- 
mimcM.  Brrurr. 

Go-luma>ite  (kft-lKm'bit),  v.  [Cf.  F.  colomhitc.  See 
rni.iMiiri'M.]  (Miv.)  A  mineral  of  a  black  color,  aub- 
nietallic  liiHtcr,  and  high  specific  gravity.     It  is  a  niobate 
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Rodman  Columhind.     The  dotted 
line  shows  the  bore. 
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(or  coluinbate)  of  iron  and  manKanese,  containing  tanta- 
iute  of  iron  ;  —  firat  foinul  in  Nuw  Kii^Iiiiul. 

Go-lumnol-um  (k6-iuiii'l»i-iini),  n.  [NL..,  fr.  Colum- 
bia Aiuericii.j  {Vlieni.)  A  rare  eleniunt  of  the  vana- 
divnu  group,  first  found  in  a  variety  of  the  mineral  co- 
hnubito  occurring  in  Connecticut,  probably  at  Haddam. 
Atomic  \vi'if;iit  04.2.  Symbol  Cb  or  Nb.  Now  more 
commoidy  called  niuhiain. 

Go-lumnjo  (-bi),  n.     (MciL)  See  Calumba. 

GoVu-mella  (kOI'u-mel'la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  columen 
column.  S(-'e  Column.]  1.  {liot.)  («)  An  axia  to  which 
a  carpel  of  a  couipouuu  piatil  may  be  attached,  aw  in  the 
case  of  the  geranium  ;  or  whicli  is  left  when  a  pod  opens, 
(6)  A  columnlike  axis  in  the  capsules  of  mosses. 

2.  {A7i(rt.)  A  term  applied  to  various  colunmliko 
parts;  as,  the  cohnndla^  or  epipterygoid  bone,  in  the 
skull  of  many  liziirds  ;  the  coliiuu-Ua  of  the  ear,  the  bony 
or  cartilaginous  rod  connecting  the  tympanic  membrane 
with  tJK'  intermil  ear. 

3.  {ZooL)  (//)  The  upright  pillar  in  the  axis  of  most 
univiilvc  .shells.  (//)  The  central  pillar  or  axis  of  the 
iMlii'lrs  of  (■.■it;iin  oiirals, 

CoVu-meiai-Iorm  (-lT-f8rm),  ff.  {_Coluin€lla-\--Sorm.'\ 
Shaped  hUc  a  Httlir  coUunn,  or  columella. 

Gorumn  (kolTim),  n.  [L.  (■alniimtr,  fr.  columen, 
cnlinr/iy  fr.  vrl/rrc  (used  only  in  conip.),  akin  to  E. 
ejcf-l,  and  prob.  to  /loliu.     See  Holm,  and  cf.  Colonel.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  pillar  ;  a  cylindrical  or  polygonal 
support  for  a  roof,  ceiling,  ht:itue,  etc.,  somewhat  orna- 
mented, and  usually  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and  capi- 
tal.   See  OnoER. 


,.  ,  I  ■  I  I  I  I  1    '   ■  1 


Culuuiiiur  Structure. 
a  RnsoUic  columns.  New  South  WiiIcb  ;  '(Sin- 
gh' column  with  truuKVt^rhc  divibioriul  planes 
uiid  concave  surface  ittiovc. 


Roman-Doric  Column. 

1  Fillet ;  2  Cyma  recta  ;  3  Corona  ;  4  Ovolo  :  .5  Cavetto  :  <>  Up- 
per Fascia  ;   7  Lower  Fnscia  ;  S  Ahncus  :  '.>  Ovolo  ;    10  Gor- 
ferin,  or  Neck  :  U  Astragal ;  12  Fillet,  or  Keglet ;  13  Torus  ; 
4  PUnth  ;  15  Surbase  ;  10  Base. 

2.  Anything  resembling,  in  form  or  position,  a  column 
in  architecture;  an  upright  body  or  mass;  a  shaft  or 
obelisk  ;  as,  a  column  of  air,  of  water,  of  mercury,  etc. ; 
the  Column  VendGme  ;  the  spinal  column. 

3.  {Mil.)  {a)  A  body  of  troops  formed  in  ranks,  one 
behind  the  other ;  —  contradistinguished  from  line. 
Compare  Ploy,  and  Deploy,    {h)  A  small  army. 

4.  {Xout.)  A  number  of  ships  so  arranged  as  to  follow 
one  another  in  single  or  double  file  or  in  squadrons ;  — 
in  distinction  from  "  line,"  where  they  are  side  by  side. 

5.  {Print.)  A  periiendicnlar  set  of  lines,  not  extend- 
ing across  the  page,  and  separated  from  other  matter  by 
a  rule  or  blank  space  ;  as,  a  cohinni  in  a  newspaper. 

6.  {Ar^ilh.)  A  perpendicular  line  of  figures. 

7.  {Bnt.)  Tlie  body  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stamens 
in  the  Mallow  family,  or  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the 
orchids. 


Attached  column.  See  under  ATTAcn,  v.  /.  —  ClMtered 
column.  Sec  under  Cluster,  v.  (.  Column  rule,  a  tliiu 
Htnp  <jf  bru.ss  bcpuratiug  cuIuuuih  ol  type 
in  the  form, 
and  niiiking  :i 
lino  between 
thom  in  print- 
ing. 

Co-lum'- 

nar(ku-lum'- 
ner),  a.  [L. 
columnarix , 
fr.  columna.  ) 
Fornird  in 
column.., 
having  t  h  e 
form  of  a  col- 
umn or  col- 
umns ;  like 
the  shaft  of  a 
colunui. 

Columnar  epithelium  {Annt.),  cpithelimn  in  which  the 
cells  :ue  pri.'iMiiitic  in  lonn,  anil  .set  uprii^ht  "ii  tin-  Kur- 
face  tliey  cover.  —  Columnar  Btructuro  i  HviA.),  ;i  Mructure 
consi.sting  of  more  or  lean  regular  cuhinniH,  usuidly  six- 
sided,  but  sometimes  with  eight  or  more  sides.  The  col- 
umns are  often  fractured  transversely,  with  a  cup  joint, 
showing  a  concave  surface  above.  This  structure  is  cliar- 
acteristio  of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  basalt,  and  iy  due 
to  contraction  in  cooling. 

Col'um-nar'i-ty  (kOl'um-nSrl-ty*),  71.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  coluumar. 

Go-lum'na-ted  (ko-lum'nii-t6d),  a.  Having  columns; 
as,  v<i!'iiinut(r(l  temples. 

CoFumned  (kSlTund),  a.     Having  columns. 

Troas  and  Iliuii's  cohunntd  citadel.  Tcnn^innn. 

Co-lum^nl-a'tlon  (ko-lum'nT-a'sliun),n.  The  employ- 
ment nr  arrnngemeut  of  columns  in  a  structure,     divilt. 

Co-lure'  (kfi-liir'),  n. ;  pi.  Colures  (-liirz').     [F.  co- 
lurc,  L.  cohiri,\i[.yiT.(iY.  KoAoupo?  dock-tailed,  at  KoAoupot 
(sc.  ypafxfxai  lines)  the  eolures  ;  fr.  koAo?  docked,  stunted 
-f-  oiipd  tail.    So  named  because  a  part  is  always  beneath 
the  horizon.]     {Asiron.  &  Geog.)     One  of  two  great  cir- 
cles intersecting  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  equa- 
tor.    One  of  them  passes  through  the  equinoctial  points, 
and  hence  is  denominated  the  equinoctial  colure  ;  the 
other  intersects  the  equator  at  the  distance  of  90^  from 
the  former,  and  is  called  the  solstitial  colure. 
Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled  ;  four  times  crossed  tlie  car  of  night 
Fnnu  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  rolurc.  Milton. 

Co'ly  (ko'ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Colies  (-ITz).    [NL.  coUus,  prob. 
fr.  Gr.  KoAco?  ft  kind  of  woodpecker.] 
Any  bird  of  tlie  genus  Coitus  and  allied 
genera.     They  inhabit  Africa, 

Oorza  (k51'za),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  D.  koolzaad, 
prop.,  cabbage  seed  ; 
Icool  (akin  to  E.  cole) 

+  zoady  akin  to   E.    -^p--  ,         ,  -,    ,  ^  , 

.«,;.]    (SoMAvari-   ^^  ( 'oStl'lS!^,. 

ety  of  cabbage  ( liras- 

sica  oleracea),  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  whicli  yield  an 
oil  valued  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes ; 
summer  rape. 

Gom-.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  sig- 
nifying tcit/t,  together,  in  conjunction,  very,  etc.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  com-  before  h,  ;».,  p,  and  sometimes  /, 
and  by  assunilation  becomes  col-  before  /,  cor-  before  r, 
and  con-  before  any  consonant  except  ft,  h,  I,  m,  p,  r,  and 
IV.  Before  a  vowel  com-  becomes  co-  ;  also  before  h,  ir, 
and  sometimes  before  other  consonants. 

II  Go'ma  (ko'ma),  ji.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  icwjua  lethargy,  fr. 
Koijuac  to  put  to  sleep.  See  Cemetery.]  A  state  of  pro- 
found insensibility  from  which  it  is  diflBcult  or  impossi- 
ble to  rouse  a  person.    See  Carus. 

II  Go'ma,  n.  [L.,  hair,  fr.  Gr.  ko/xtj.]  1.  {Asfron.)  The 
envelope  of  a  comet ;  a  nebulous  covering,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus  or  body  of  a  comet. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  tuft  or  bunch, —  as  the  assemblage  of 
branches  forming  the  head  of  a  tree ;  or  a  cluster  of 
bracts  when  empty  and  terminating  the  infiorescence 
of  a  plant ;  or  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  on  certain  seeds. 

Coma  EerenicBB  (ber'e-nfsez)  [L.]  iA.ftron.),  a  small  con- 
stellation nortli  of  Virgo  ;  —  called  also  Berenice's  Hnir. 

Go-man'^ches  (ko-mSu'cliSz  or  k6-man'chaz),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.  CoMANCKE(-che  or-cha).  (Ethuof.)  A  warlike,  sav- 
age, and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family  of  In- 
dians, inhabiting  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  —  called  also  Pmlucahs.  They  are  noted 
for  plundering  .^ud  cruelty. 

Co'mart'  (ko'mart').  ".    A  covenant.     [0&«.]      Shak. 

Go'mate  (ko'inSt ;  'J77),  a.     [L.  comatus,  fr.  comare  to 
clothe  with  hnir,  fr.  coma 
hair.]  Encompassed  witb 
a  coma,  or  bushy  appear- 
ance, like  hair  ;  hairy. 

Co'-mate'  (ko'miit'), 
n.  [Prei.  ro--\-matc.'\  A 
companion.  Sluik. 

Co'ma-tose^    (ko'ma- 

tos'   or   kon/- ;    277).   a. 
[From  Coma   lethargy.] 
Relating    to,    or    resem- 
bling,   coma  ;     drowsy  ;  ^^ 
letliargic  ;    as,  comatose   **"' 
sleep  ;  comatose  fever. 

Go'ma-tous  (-tus),  a. 
Comatose. 
II  Go-mat'u-la  (k^-mSt'- 

u-hi;  135).  u.      [NL.,  fr. 

L.  coniatu/us  having  hair 

neatly    curled,    dim.    fr. 

coma  hair.]    {Zo'nl.)  A  crinoid  of  the  genus  AntedoJi  and 

related  genera.     When  young  they  are  fixed  by  a  stem. 


Cuiiiatuln  <  .Uifetfnn  rosacea). 
c  Dorsal  cirri. 


When  adult  they  become  detached  and  cling  to  Beawcede, 
etc.,  l>y  tlii'ir  dorsal  cirri  ;  —  called  alw*  (rather  stars. 

Go-mat'U-Ud  (ko-ni5t'rt-lTd),  7i.  {ZuU.)  Any  crinoid 
ul  1  he  KeiiiiM  Aidfilon  or  allied  g(m<*ra. 

Combfkoiii;  llU),  7i.  \\^.r,imh;  akin  to  Sw.,  Dan., 
tt  1>.  k'liii,  leel.  L'l nibr,  ii.  hamm,  Gr.  yof^^io^  a  grinder 
tooDi,  Skr.  jnvthha  loolh.]  1.  An  iuhtrument  with 
toetli,  for  straightening,  cleanning,  and  udjuKting  the 
hair,  ut  for  keeping  it  in  place. 

2.  An  iuhtruni'iit  for  currying  hairy  animalw,  or  cleanB- 
ing  and  Miun.ihiiig  their  coats  ;  a  currycomb. 

3.  {ManuJ.  &  Mech.)  {a)  A  toothed  instrument  uftcd 
for  separating  and  cleansuig  wool,  Hax,  hair,  etc.  (fc) 
The  serrated  vibratory  doffing  knife  of  a  carding  ma- 
chine.  (c)  A  former,  commonly  cone-Hhaped,  used  in  hat 
manufacturing  for  hardening  the  Hoft  fiber  into  a  bat. 
(d)  A  tool  with  teeth,  UHcd  for  chafing  rcrcws  on  work 
in  a  Lathe;  a  chaser,  (c)  The  notched  hcal*^  of  a  wire 
micronuter.  (/)  The  collector  of  an  electrical  machine, 
usually  nsenibiing  a  comb. 

4.  {Zoiil.)  {a)  The  naked  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bill  or  hood  of  a  co<;k  or  other  bird. 
It  is  usually  red.  (ft)  One  of  a  pair  of  peculiar  organs  on 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  scorpions. 

6.    The  curling  crest  of  a  wave. 

6.  The  waxen  framework  forming  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  which  bees  store  their  honey,  eggs,  etc.  ;  honey- 
comb. "  A  comb  of  honey."  WycHf. 
Wlien  till-  bee  doth  leave  hercomft.  Shak. 

1 .  The  thumbpiece  of  the  hammer  of  a  gunlock,  by 
which  it  may  be  cocked. 

Comb,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Combed  (komd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Combing.]  To  disentangle,  cleant:e,  or  adjust,, 
with  a  comb;  to  lay  smooth  and  straight  with,  or  ae 
with,  a  comb;    as,  to  comb   hair  or  wool.     See   under 

COMEINO. 

i  'oinb  ilown  hi»  liair  ;  look,  look  !  it  standp  upright.      Shak* 
Comb.  '''.  V.     [See  Comb,  n.,  5.]    {Naut.)  To  roll  over^ 
as  the  top  or  crest  of  a  wave;  to  break  with  a  white- 
foam,  as  waves. 

Comb,  Combe  (kom  or  koom),  n.  [AS.  comh,  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  c\rm  a  dale,  valley.]  That  un- 
watered  portion  of  a  valley  which  forms  its  continuation 
beyond  and  above  the  most  elevated  spring  that  issues, 
into  it.     [Written  also  coombe.']  Buckland^ 

A  gradual  rise  the  shelving  comhe 
Displayed.  Southey. 

Comb,  n.     A  dry  measure.    See  Coomb. 

Com'bat  (ki5m'b5t  or  kum'bSt ;  277),  v.  ■>.  Ump.  & 
p.  }>.  Combated  ;  ]>■  p'>'-  &  ''^-  "•  Combating.]  [F.  cotti- 
bnttre ;  pret.  com-  -f-  battre  to  beat,  fr.  L.  battuere  to 
strike.  See  Batter.]  To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with. 
an  opposing  force  ;  to  fight. 

To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  diedain.  Milton. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  combated  onlv  for 
the  choice  of  masters.  Gujbfm. 

Com'bat,  v.  t.  To  fight  with  ;  to  oppose  by  force,  ar- 
gument, etc.  ;  to  contend  against ;  to  resist. 

When  ho  the  amhitious  Norway  miuhatLd.  Shak- 

And  conibntc'l  in  silence  all  these  reasons.  Milton^ 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled.  Cold$mUX, 

Syn.  —  To  fight  against ;  resist :  oppose  ;  withstand  v 

oppugn ;  antagonize  ;  repel ;  resent. 

Com'bat,  n.  [Cf.  F.  combat.']  1.  A  fight ;  a  contest 
of  violence  ;  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st.  Shak. 

The  noble  combat  that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in; 
Paulina.  Shak^ 

2.  {^fi/.)  An  engagement  of  no  great  magnitude;  or 
one  in  which  the  parties  engaged  are  not  armies. 

Single  combat,  one  in  which  a  single  combatant  meets  a- 
single  opponent,  as  in  the  case  of  Da\id  and  Goliath ;  also*^ 
a  duel. 

Syn.  —  A  battle  :  engagement ;  conflict ;  contest ;  con- 
tention ;  struggle  ;  fight;  strife.    See  Battle,  Contest. 

Gcm'bat-a-ble  (komltSt-a-bM  or  kom-bSt'a-b'l),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  cnmhai/alilr.'}  Such  as  can  be,  or  is  liable  to  be,- 
combated  ;  as,  cnvthataJile  foes,  evil.",  or  arguments. 

Gomn)at-ailt  (kSm'bat-ffnt),  o.  [F.coiDltattant.  p.  pr.} 
Contending;  disposed  to  contend.  B.  Jonsoiu 

Com'bat-ant,  ".  [F.  combattavt.']  One  who  engages- 
in  combat.     ''The  mighty  combatants."  Milton. 

A  controver?v  which  long  survived  the  original  combafantn. 

Maraula;/. 

GomHiat-er  f-er),  n.    One  who  combats.       Sherwood.. 

Com'bat-ive  (kom'b5t-Tv  or  kom-b3t1v),  a.  Disposed) 
to  enuMC''  in  <  iinl'at  ;  pugnacious. 

Com'bat-lve-ness,  «.  1.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
bative ;  propensity  to  contend  or  to  quarrel. 

2.  (Phren.)  A  cranial  development  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a  combative  disposition. 

i;  Com' bat 'taut'  (k6N'b.^'taN0,  f-    [F.]  (Her.)  In  the- 
position  of  fighting  ;  —  said  of  two  lions  ^ 
set  face  to  face,  each  rampant. 

Gomb'broacli^  (kom'brochO'.  «•  A 
tooth  of  a  wool  comb.  [Written  also 
comhrmirh.'} 

Gombe  (kom  or  koom).  ti.    See  Comb. 

Gomb'er  (kom'er),  7).  1.  One  who 
combs ;  one  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
comb  wool,  flax,  etc.  Also,  a  machine 
for  combing  wool,  flax,  etc 

2-  A  long,  curling  wave. 

ComHaer  (kum'ber),  t*.  t.  To  cumber.  [06jt.]  Spenser^ 

Comnaer.  ?>.     Encumbrance.     [Oft.?.] 

ComT)er  (kSm'ber),  n.  (Zool.)  The  cabrilla.  Also,  a 
name  applied  to  a  species  of  wrasse.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Com-bin'a-ble  (kOm-bin'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cnmbina' 
blc.']  Capable  of  combining  ;  consistent  with,  [.ff.]  M. 
.4r»i^/*/.  — Com-bin'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Com'bl-nate  ikr.m'bi-nit),  a.  [IX.  combinatus,  p.  p.  j 
United  ;  joined  ;  betrothed.     [P.] 


Combattant. 


use,   unite,   rnde,   full,   iip,   tirn ;     pity;     food,   fcTot ;     out,   oil;     chair; 


go; 


sing,   ink ;     tben,   thin  ;     boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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COMELILY 


Com'bl-na'tlon  (kSm'bT-Da'slmn),  7i.  [LL.  combinatio. 
See  CoaiuiNE.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  coiubiuiug  or 
uuitiiig  i)ersou3  aud  thiugs. 

Making  new  compuunds  by  new  combinations.    Boyle. 
A  solomn  combination  shuU  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  ShaX. 

2.  The  result  of  combiuiug  or  uniting ;  union  of  per- 
sons or  things ;  esp.  a  union  or  alliance  of  persons  or 
states  to  effect  some  purpose  ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

A  amtbiiiation  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Rome  who  hud 
conspired  my  ruin.  Mebnoth. 

3.  (C/iein.)  The  act  or  process  of  uiiithig  by  chemical 
affinity,  by  which  substances  unite  with  each  other  in 
definite  proportions  by  weight  to  form  distinct  com- 
pounds. 

4.  pi.  (.Vath.)  The  different  arrangements  of  a  number 
of  objects,  as  letters,  iuto  groups. 

G^^  In  combinalions  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  order  in 
which  the  objects  are  arranged  in  each  group,  while  in 
variaiians  ajidjjenmiiaiiotis  this  order  is  respected. 

Brande  £:  C. 

Combination  car,  a  railroad  ear  containing  two  or  more 
compartments  used  for  different  purposes.  [6'".  ■!>'.]  — 
Combination  lock,  a  lock  in  which  the  mechanism  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  movable  dial  (sometimes  by  several 
dials  or  rings)  inscribed  with  letters  or  other  characters. 
The  bolt  of  tlie  lock  can  not  be  operated  until  after  the 
dial  has  been  so  turned  as  to  combine  the  characters  in  a 
certain  order  or  succession.  —  Combination  room,  in  the 
tFniversity  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  a  room  into  wliich  the 
fellows  withdraw  after  dimier,  for  wine,  dessert,  and 
conversation.  —  Combination  by  volume  \.C/if,n.i,  tlie  act, 
process,  or  ratio  by  which  gaseous  t'kMn.'iits  and  com- 

Sounds  unite  in  dehuite  proportions  by  vdunie  to  form 
istiuct  compounds.  —  Combination  by  weight  (  Chetn.),  the 
act,  process,  or  ratio  in  wliicli  substances  miite  in  propor- 
tions by  weight,  relatively  hxed  and  exact,  to  form  dis- 
tinct compoimds.  See  Law  of  dejinite  proportions^  un- 
der Definite. 

Syn,  —  Cabal ;  alliance  ;  association  ;  league  ;  union  ; 
confederacy  ;  coalition  ;  conspiracy.    See  Cabal. 

00111-1)1116'  (kom-bin'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  COMBINED 
(-bind');  ji. pr.  &  rb.  n.  Combining.]  [LL.  combimire, 
coinbinalum ;  L.  com — f-  binus,  pi.  ///«(',  two  and  two, 
double  :  cf.  F.  combiner.  See  Binabv.]  1.  To  unite  or 
join;  to  link  closely  togetlier  ;  to  bring  into  harmonious 
union  ;  to  cause  to  coalesce  or  unite  so  as  to  form  a  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  as  by  chemical  imiou. 

So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  cmnbined.         Jlilton. 
friendship  is  the  cement  which  really  combine^i  mankind. 

Dr.  J/.  More. 
And  all  cnmbinrd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marria^-e.  S/mK: 

Zarthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  coinbiued.    Cowper. 
2.  To  bind ;  to  hold  by  a  moral  tie.     \_Obs.'\ 

I  am  combined  by  u  sacred  vow.  S/i(ik. 

Gom-bine',  r.  i.  1.  To  form  a  union ;  to  agree ;  to 
coalesce ;  to  confederate. 

You  with  vour  foes  combine. 
And  seem  your  own  destruction  to  design.    Dnjden. 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  unite  by  affinity  or  natural  attraction  ;  as,  two 
substances,  which  will  not  combine  of  themselves,  may 
be  made  to  combine  by  the  intervention  of  a  third. 

3.  {Card  Plnying)  In  the  game  of  casino,  to  play  a 
card  which  will  take  two  or  more  cards  whose  aggregate 
number  of  pips  equals  those  of  the  card  played. 

Combining  weight  (Cheni.),  that  proportional  weight, 
usually  r'-lerred  to  hydrogen  as  a  standard,  and  for  each 
element  fixed  and  exact,  by  which  an  element  unites 
with  anotlier  to  form  a  distinct  compound.  Tlu^  combin- 
ing weights  either  are  identical  with,  or  are  multiples  or 
ftubmultiples  of,  the  atomic  weight.  See  Aloniic  ivciyht, 
under  Atomic,  a. 

Com-blneA'  (kom-bind'),  a.  United  closely;  confeder- 
ated ;  chemically  united. 

Com-bln'ed-ly  (kom-bin'6d-ly),  adv.  In  combination 
or  cooperation  ;  jointly. 

Gom-blu'er  (-er),  «.  One  who,  or  that  which,  com- 
bines. 

Gomb'lng  (komlng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
using  a  comb  or  a  number  of  combs  ;  as,  the  combing  of 
one's  hair  ;  the  combing  of  wool. 

G3^  The  proces.i  of  combintj  is  used  in  straightening 
wool  of  long  staple  ;  short  wool  is  carded. 

2.  pi.  (a)  That  which  is  caught  or  collected  with  a 
comb,  as  loose,  tangled  hair,  {b)  Hair  arranged  to  be 
worn  on  the  head. 

The  bnldnesB,  thinness,  and  . 
Bupphcd  by  border.H  und  c-tmbint/^ 

(c)  (Xnut.)  See  Coamings. 

Combing  machine  <  Texlile  Afoniif.),  a  machine  for  comb- 
ing W'jol,  liax,  cotton,  etc.,  and  separatiiiff  the  louger  and 
more  vahiabb;  fiber  from  the  shorter.  See  also  Carding 
machiiir,  under  Caudino. 

Oomblesa,  a.  Without  a  comb  or  crest ;  as,  a  comb- 
Icss  co(  k.  Shak. 

II  Gom  bo  lo'Io  fkGm'bo-lo'yft),  n.  A  Mohammedan  rr>- 
ijary,  .  un^ir^tin;^'  ut  ninety-nine  bi-ads.  Bi/ran. 

Comb'-shaped'  (kom'shapf),  //.     {Hot.)  Pectinate. 

Gom-bUBt'  (kom-buaf ),  a.  [L,  combuslits^  p.  p.  of 
comburerc  to  burn  up;  com- -{- fmrere  (only  in  comp.), 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  bustitm  funeral  pyre,  prurirc  to 
itch,  pmna  a  live  coal,  Gr.  Trvptrd?  firebrand,  Skr.  plush 
to  burn.]     1.  Burnt;  consumed.     [Obs.^  Chaucrr. 

2.  (Astron.'^  So  near  the  8un  oa  to  be  obscured  or 
eclipsed  by  tiis  light,  a»  the  moon  or  planets  when  not 
more  than  eight  degrcirs  and  a  lialf  from  the  sun.   [Ob.i.] 

PhinutN  thnt  arc  oft  rumUvtt.  J/Hton. 

GombuB'ti  bll'l-ty  f  kCm-bfis'tT-btl'T-tj?),  n.  The  (jual- 
ity  -.f  ),.-int;  ..,inl)UMtibb-. 

Gom-bua'tl-ble  (kr,in-briH'tT-b'I),  «.  [Of.  F.  combus- 
tible] X.  Capable  of  taking  Are  and  burning;  apt  to 
catch  fire;  inttammabh'. 

Sin  is  to  tho  Willi  hJtr  Are  to  romhiiAtible  matter.     South. 


.  deformity  of  tlieir  hair  is 
Jcr.  Taylor. 


2.  Easily  kindled  or  excited ;  quick  ;  fiery  ;  irascible. 

Arnold  wus  a  comhiistibli-  character.         H*.  Jriiny. 

Gom-bus'ti-ble  (kQm-bus'tt-b'l),7t.  A  substance  that 
may  be  set  on  fire,  or  which  is  liable  to  take  fire  aud  burn. 

AH  such  rifiiiliustih/i.'i  as  are  cheap  enough  i\>r  connnon  use  go 
under  the  nurne  ui  fuel,  C'tc. 

Gom-bus'ti-ble-ness,  n.     Combustibility. 
Gom-bUS'tion  (kOm-bus'chiin;  lOG),  7i.    [L.  combustio  : 
cf.  F.  combustion.]     1.  The  state  of  burning. 

2.  {Chem.)  Tlie  combination  of  a  combustible  with  a 
supporter  of  combustion,  producing  heat,  and  sometimes 
both  light  aud  heat. 

Combustiott  results  in  common  cases  from  the  mutual  chem- 
ical action  and  reaction  of  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  whereby  a  new  compound  is  formed.  I'lr. 

Supporter  of  combustion  (Chem.i,  a  gas,  as  oxygen,  the 
combuKition  of  which  with  a  combustible,  as  coal,  con- 
stitutes combustiou. 

3.  Violent  agitation  ;  confusion;  tumult.      lObs.] 
Tliere  [weroj  great  combustions  and  divisions  among  tJie  lieads 

of  the  university.  Jledc. 

But  say  from  whence  this  new  comJiusti'in  springs.    Drinlt^n, 

Gom-bUS'tiOUS  (-chus),a.  Inflammable.  [06*.]  Shak. 

Gome  (kum),  V.  i.     [imp.  Came  (kam) ;  p.  p.  Come 

(kum) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coming.]     [OE.  cuinen.,  comen, 

AS.  cummi ;  akin  to  OS.  kununi,  D.  komen,  OHG.  qiic- 

m'i7iy  G.  kommen,  Icel.  koma,  Sw.  komma,  Dan.  komme. 

Goth,  (jimnn,  L.  venire  (gienire),  Gr.  fiaCv^iv  to  go,  Skr. 

gam.   y23.   Cf.  Base.  ?t..  Convene,  Adventure.]   1.  To 

move  hitherward  ;  to  draw  near;  to  approach  the  speaker, 

or  some  place  or  person  indicated  ;  —  opposed  to  go. 

Look,  who  come.'i  yonder  ?  S/ial: 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee.  Tentiystni. 

2.  To  complete  a  movement  toward  a  place  ;  to  arrive. 

When  we  cow  to  Rome.  Acif)  xxviii.  ]H, 

Lately  come  from  Italy.  Act'^  xviii.  2. 

3.  To  approach  or  arrive,  as  if  by  a  journey  or  from  a 
distance.     "  Thy  kingdom  come."  Malt.  vi.  10. 

The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is.  John  v.  2.5. 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.  S/iol: 

4.  To  approach  or  arrive,  as  the  result  of  a  cause,  or 
of  the  act  of  another. 

From  whence  come  wars  ?  James  iv.  1. 

Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  tlice  !    1  Chmn.  xxix.  12. 

5.  To  arrive  in  sight ;  to  be  manifest ;  to  appear. 

Then  butter  does  refuse  to  come.  Hudihras. 

6.  To  get  to  be,  as  the  result  of  change  or  progress ; 

—  with  a  predicate  ;  as,  toco7«e  untied. 

How  come  you  thus  estranged  ?  Shak. 

How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  .ShaX. 

ffi^^  Am  come,  is  come^  etc.,  are  frequently  used  in- 
stead of  have  come,  has  come,  etc.,  esp.  m  poetry.  Tlie 
verb  to  be  gives  a  clearer  adjectival  significance  to  the 
participle  as  expressing  a  state  or  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject^ while  the  auxiliai-y  have  expresses  simply  the  com- 
pletion of  the  action  signified  by  the  verb. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy.        Matt.  v.  17. 

"We  are  come  off  like  Romans.  Shak. 

Tlie  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year.  Bryant. 

Come  may  properly  be  used  (instead  of  go)  in  speaking 
of  a  movement  hence,  or  away,  when  there  is  reference  to 
an  approach  to  the  person  addressed;  as,  I  shall  cooie 
home  next  week  ;  he  will  come  to  your  house  to-day.  It 
is  used  with  other  verbs  almost  as  an  auxiliary,  indica- 
tive of  approach  to  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  how  came  you  to  do  it?  Come  is  used  col- 
loquially, with  reference  to  a  definite  future  time  ap- 
proacliing,  without  an  auxiliary ;  as,  it  will  be  two  years, 
come  next  Christmas ;  i.  e.,  when  Christmas  shall  come. 
They  were  cried 
In  meeting,  come  next  Sunday.  LoweU. 

Come,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attention,  or 
to  invite  to  motion  or  joint  action  ;  come,  let  us  go.  "  This 
is  the  heir  j  come,  let  ua  kill  him.''  Malt.  xxi.  ^3.  When 
repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses  haste,  or  impatience, 
and  sometimes  rebuke.  "  Come,  come,  no  time  for  lam- 
entation now."    Milton. 

To  come,  yet  to  arrive,  future.  "In  times  to  come.'" 
Drydi'it.    "  There  's  pippins  and  cheese  to  cnme.''^    Shak. 

—  To  com©  about,  (a)  To  come  to  pass;  to  arrive;  to 
happen  ;  to  result ;  as,  how  did  these  things  come  about  ? 
(b)  To  change  ;  to  come  round  ;  as,  the  ship  comes  about. 
"  The  wind  is  come  about,'*'*  Shak. 

On  better  thoughts,  and  my  uri'ed  reasons. 

They  are  comi'  about,  aud  won  to  the  true  side.  B.  Jonson. 

—  To  come  abroad,  {a)  To  move  or  be  away  from  one's 
home  or  country.  *^  Am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world." 
Shak.  (6)  To  become  public  or  known,  [oh.]  "Neither 
was  anything  kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come 
atn'oatl."  Mark  iv.  '2'2.  —  To  come  across,  to  meet ;  to  find, 
esp.  by  chance  or  suddenly.  "  We  come,  acro.'is  more  than 
one  incidental  mention  of  those  wars."  £.  .-1.  Freemtni. 
"  Wagner's  was  certaiidy  one  of  the  strouRest  and  most 
independent  natures  I  ever  came  arrow."    J/.  Ji.  Ihiupi.^. 

—  To  come  after,  (a)  To  follow.  Ui)  To  come  to  take  or 
to  obtain;  as,  to  ro»u' «//<'<■  a  book.  —  To  come  again,  to 
return.  "  His  spirit  canie  agniu  and  he  revive.!."  Jndncti 
XV.  19.  —To  come  and  go.  {a)  To  appear  and  disappear; 
to  change;  to  alternate.  "The  color  of  tlie  king  dotli 
come  and  po."  Shak.  (6)  (Merh.)  To  play  backwanl  and 
forward.  —  To  come  at.  (a)  To  reach ;  to  arrive  witiiin 
roach  of;  to  cain  ;  as,  to  romr  of  a  trnn  knowh-il^je  of  uur- 
selvcH.  f/A  To  com«  toward;  to  ;ittark  ;  an,  h.'  mmr  at 
me  witli  fury.  —  To  come  away,  td  p;u  t  nr  iliqiart.  To 
come  between,  to  intervene  ;  to  .separate  ;  hiMiee,  to  cause 
eslrangeiiuMit.  -  To  come  by.  (at  To  obt,ain,  gain,  nc- 
iiiiire.  "  Kxatiiine  huw  you  came  by  all  your  state." 
iJnjdni.  (b)  To  jiass  near  or  by  way  of.  To  come  down. 
la)  To  deMcend.  tb)  To  be  humbled.  To  come  down 
upon,  to  call  to  account,  t(i  reiiriiiiiiiid.   ['''d/mi.]  l)ii-Knis. 

—  To  come  homo,  (o)  'I'd  return  to  one's  lioiiHe  or  (;imily, 
(}))  To  cciiiie  elose  ;  to  press  eluselj' ;  to  touch  the  fi-i-lint^H, 

MterrHt.  or  reason,  (r)  {Naut.)  To  be  loosened  f roui  tlic 
Krouml  ;  Kud  of  an  anchor.  —To  come  In.  in)  To  enter, 
AH.  a  touii.  bciuHC,  etc.  "Tho  thief  romefh  /»."  Ho.s.  vii. 
L  [/'J  To  inrive:  .'in.  when  my  ship  romci  in.  (c)  To 
assume  iitlleiiil  Mt.itioii  or  rlntieH  ;  as,  when  Lincoln  came 
id)  Tneoiiiply;  tii  yield;  to  HUfrendcr.  "We  need 
not  fear  lii»  comino  in.*^    Ma.s.shi<jcr.    ie)  To  bo  brought 


into  use.  "  SHken  garments  did  not  come  in  tUI  late," 
Arhuthiiot.  ij )  To  oe  added  or  inserted;  to  be  or  be- 
come a  part  of.  (yi  To  accrue  as  gain  from  any  busmess 
or  investment,  (at  To  mature  aud  yield  a  harveiit ;  a», 
the  crops <f me  m  well.    (/>  To  have  sexual  intercourse; 

—  with  to  or  unto.  (Jen.  xxxviii.  lij.  {j)  To  have  young  ; 
to  bring  forth  ;  as,  the  cow  will  come  in  next  May.  [  (J. 
S.]—'to  come  in  for,  to  claim  or  receive.  "The  rest 
caiiii'  ni.  J'lr  subsidies."  Sicij't.  —To  come  into,  to  jouj 
with;  to  take  part  in;  to  agree  to;  to  comply  with  ;  as, 
to  comr  into  a  party  or  schenie.  —To  come  it  over,  to 
hoodwink;  to  get  the  advantage  of.  [Colloq.]-  To  coma 
near  "/-  nigh,  to  approach  in  place  or  quality  ;  to  be  equal 
to.  "  Nothmg  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  it." 
Sir  W.  Temple.  —  To  come  of.  ia)  To  descend  or  spring 
from.  "  Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came.'"  Dry- 
den,  (b)  lo  result  or  follow  from.  "  This  ro/z/oo/ judg- 
ing by  the  eye."  VE:itran<je.  —  To  come  off.  (a)  To  de- 
part or  pass  off  from.  (6)  To  get  free;  to  get  away;  to 
escape,  ie)  To  be  carried  through;  to  pass  off;  as,  it 
came  off  weW.  (d)  To  acquit  one's  self ;  to  issue  from  (a 
contest,  etc.);  as,  he  ca)i>e  oj?*  with  honor;  hence,  sub- 
stantively, a  come-off,  an  escape  ;  an  excuse  ;  an  evasion. 
[Colltxj.]  (e)  Topayover;  to  give.  Ufbx.]  (/)To  take 
place;  to  hai^pen;  as,  when  does  the  race  come  off? 
('/)  To  be  or  become  after  some  delay;  as,  the  weather 
camr  off  \ery  fiUG.  {h)  To  sUp  off  or  be  taken  off,  as  a 
garment ;  to  separate.  (0  To  hurry  away  ;  to  get  through. 
Chaucer. —  To  come  off  by,  to  sutter.  [<>/j.s.]  "  7'o  come 
^ff  ''y  the  worst. ' '  Calam  i/-  —  To  come  off  from,  to  leave. 
"  To  come  off  from  these  grave  disquisitions."    Fetton. 

—  To  come  on.  ut)  To  advance;  to  make  progress;  to 
thrive,    d)}  To  move  forward  ;  to  approach ;  to  supervene. 

—  To  come  out.  ia)  To  pass  out  or  depart,  as  from  a  coim- 
try,  room,  company,  etc.  "  They  shall  come  out  with 
great  substance."  (Jen.  xv.  14.  ib)  To  become  public; 
to  appear ;  to  be  published.  "  It  is  indeed  come  out  at 
last.^*^  Bp.  smiinojleet.  <c)  To  end;  to  result;  to  turn 
out;  as,  how  ^vill  this  affair  conie  out ^  he  has  come  out 
well  at  last.  (</)  To  be  introduced  into  society ;  as,  she 
came  out  two  seasons  ago.  (r)  To  appear  ;  to  show  itself  ; 
as,  the  sun  came  out.  (/)  To  take  sides  ;  to  take  a  stand; 
as,  he  come  oid  against  the  tarilf.  —  To  come  out  with,  to 
give  publicity  to  ;  to  disclose.  —To  come  over.  ((/)  To  pass 
from  one  side  or  place  to  another.  "  Perpetually  teasing 
their  friends  to  comr  over  to  them."  Addison,  lb)  To 
rise  aud  pass  over,  in  distillation.  —  To  come  over  to,  to 
join.  —  To  come  round.  ('0  To  recur  in  regular  course. 
ib)  To  recover.  [Colfoo.]  (r)  To  change,  as  the  wind. 
itt)  To  relent.  J.  H.  Neuunan.  ie)  To  circumvent ;  to 
wheedle.  [Colloq.\~To  come  short,  to  be  deficient;  to 
fail  of  attainmg.  "  All  have  siimed  and  come  short  of  the 
gloryofGod."  i?07H.  iii.  23.  — To  cometo.  U/)  To  consent  or 
yield.  Su-ift.  (6)  (Naut.)  (with  the  accent  on  to)  To  luff ; 
to  bring  the  ship's  head  nearer  the  wind ;  to  anchor, 
(c)  (with  the  accent  on /o)  To  recover,  as  from  a  swoon. 
id)  To  arrive  at ;  to  reach.  (*■)  To  amount  to ;  as.  the 
taxes  come  to  a  large  sum.  (/)  To  fall  to ;  to  be  received 
by,  as  an  inheritance.  Shak.—lo  come  to  blows.  See 
under  Blow.  —  To  come  to  grief.  See  imder  Grief.  —  To 
come  to  a  head,  ia)  To  suppurate,  as  a  boil.  (i>i  To  ma- 
ture; to  culminate,  as  a  plot. —To  come  to  one's  self,  to 
recover  one's  .senses.  —  To  come  to  pass,  to  liappen  ;  to  fall 
out.  —  To  come  to  the  scratch,  un  {Prize  r  ifihtiii>jiTo 
step  up  to  the  scratch  or  mark  made  in  the  ruig  to  be 
toed  by  the  combatants  in  beginning  .a  contest ;  lieuce  : 
ib)  To  meet  an  antagonist  or  a  difficulty  bravely.  [Col- 
loq.]~To  come  to  time.  Ut)  {Prize  Fiqhtina)  To  come 
forward  in  order  to  resume  the  contest  when  the  in- 
terval allowed  for  rest  is  over  and  "time"  is  called; 
hence:  {b)  To  keei>au  appointment:  to  meet  expectations. 
[CoUoq.]—1o  come  together.  (»/)  To  meet  for  business, 
worship,  etc.  ;  to  assemble.  Aet.^  i.  ij.  d>)  To  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife.  Matt.  i.  18.  —  To  come  true,  to 
happen  as  predicted  or  expected.  —  To  come  imder,  to  be- 
long to,  as  an  uidi\idual  to  a  class.  —  To  come  up.  \.a)  To 
ascend ;  to  rise,  ib)  To  be  brought  up ;  to  arise,  as  a 
question,  (r)  To  spring ;  to  shoot  or  rise  above  the 
earth,  as  a  plant.     ((/)  To  come  into  use,  as  a  fashion. 

—  To  come  up  the  capstan  ( .Vf/'//.l,  to  turn  it  the  contrary 
way,  .so  as  to  slacken  the  rope  about  it.  —  To  come  up  the 
tackle  faMiNuut.),  to  slacken  the  tackle  gently.     Totten. 

—  To  come  up  to,  to  rise  to ;  to  equal.  —  To  come  up  with, 
to  overtake  or  reach  by  pursuit.  —  To  come  upon,  (a)  To 
befall.  (/>)  To  attack  or  invade.  (clTohave  aclaim  uiion; 
to  become  dependent  upon  for  support ;  as,  to  come  upon 
the  town,  uh  To  light  or  chance  upon;  to  find;  as,  to 
come  upon  liid  treasure. 

Gome  (kum),  i\  t.  To  carrj'  throuch  ;  to  succeed  in; 
as,  you  can't  come  any  tricks  here.     [Slan<j] 

To  come  it,  to  succeed  in  a  trick  of  any  sort.    [Slang]  Ij 

Gome,  n.     Coming.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Go-med'dle  (kS-med'd'l),  r.  t.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle ; 
to  temper.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Go-me'dl-an   (ko-meMY-fni),   71.     [Cf..  F.    comcdien.] 

1.  An  actor  or  player  in  comedy.  '*  The  famous  come- 
dian, Roscius."  Middleton. 

2.  A  writer  of  comedy.  Milton. 
II  Go-m^'dl-enne'  (ko-nm'dT-6n'),  ".     [F.,    fem.    of 

comedien.]     A  woman  who  plays  in  comedy. 
II  Co-me'dl-et'ta  (kfi-me'dT-Ct'ta),  n.   [It.]  A  dramatic 

sketili  ;   a  brief  roinedy. 

II  Gom'e-do  (kon/c-do),  «.;  pi.  Comedones  (-do'uez). 
[L.,  a  glutton.  See  Come-Stiblk.]  (Med.)  A  small  nodule 
or  cystic  tumor,  conunon  on  the  nose,  etc.,  which  on 
pressure  allows  the  escaj)e  of  a  yellow  wormlike  mass  of 
retained  oily  secretion,  with  a  black  head  (dirt). 

Come'down'  (kfim'doun'),  n.  A  downfall ;  an  humil- 
iation.    [CoUo'j.] 

Gom'e-dy  (knu/f-dif),  v.:  pi.  Comedies  (-dTz).    [F. 

romeiiic,  L.  coiiiocdia,  fr.  Gr.  Kfoiitahia. ;  kiZijuo?  a  jovial 
festivity  with  music!  and  dancing,  a'fi'stal  procession,  an 
ode  Bung  at  this  procession  (pcrh.  akin  to  kuIjuljj  village, 
E.  home)  -{-  aeiSeti'  to  sing  ;  for  comedy  was  originally  of 
a  lyric  character.  See  Home,  and  Ode.]  A  dramatic 
compohitioii,  or  representation  of  a  bright  and  amusing 
character,  based  upon  the  foibles  of  indivi(hmla,  the  man- 
ners of  society,  or  the  hnlicroiis  events  or  accidents  of 
life  ;  a  play  in  which  mirth  predominates  and  tho  termi- 
nation of  tho  plot  is  hap]iy  ;  —  opposed  to  tragedg. 

With  nil  the  vivacity  of  mmrdy.  Marantat/. 

Are  ctiiiie  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy.  Shak. 

Comeli-ly  (kum'lT-lJ),  adv.  lu  a  suitable  or  becom- 
ing manner.     [A'.]  Sherwood. 


ale,  senate,   cftre,   ftm,   ttrm,   ask,   final,   i>ll;     eve,   event,   £nd,   tSm,  recent;     Ice,   idea,  111;     old,   dbey,   drb,   Odd;. 
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Comell-ness  (ki5m'ir-u6s),  71.  [See  Comely.]  Thi? 
qu;ility  orHLato  of  beiug  comely. 

( 'oiiif-liiicsH  is  a  (lisiinHiri;;  fair 

Of  things  and  uctioas  in  fit  tinii;  und  jilucy.  Sir  J.  Davits. 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  ainplcHt  morit.    Milton. 

Cffnic/incss  hjj,'nifica  Homethiriff  less  furcible  thun  bea"ty,  lest* 

etcguut  thun  grttce,  und  lc»s  ligTit  thun  prcttira'^a.  Johmon. 

Come'ly  (kum'lj),  a.     iCuinptn:   Comklieii  (-IT-or); 

superl.  CoMELiEST.]     [OE.  comeliche,  AS.  ci/mllc;  ri/mf 

suitable    (fr.    cuman    to    coiue,    become)   -f-   lie   like.] 

1.  I'leasins  or  agreeable  to  the  flight ;  well-propor- 
tioneil ;  good-lookiug  ;  baiidsonic. 

lU-  tluit  iH  rnmilti  when  old  itnd  decrepit,  eiirely  wiis  very 
beuutiliil  wlicn  he  wue  youug.  S'lith. 

Not  nnce  perceive  their  foul  disflgiiremeiit 
Hut  boast  themselves  more  inmcly  tlnui  before.    Milton, 

2.  Suitable  or  becoming ;  proper  ;  agreeable. 

This  is  a  huppier  und  more  •■imu-lij  time 
Than  whin  these  fellows  lau  about  the  streets, 
Crying  eimliiMon.  Slink. 

It  is  i,'i>iiil  u<  .sing  i)raises  untoour  God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant :  and 
praise  is  cuih'Iii.  J'fi.  cxlvii.  ]. 

Come'Iy^  ti<lv.     in  a  becoming  mamier.  Aschaui, 

Gome-OUt'er  (kiim-out'er),  n.  One  who  cornea  out 
or  witliilraws  from  a  religious  or  other  organization  ;  a 
radical  reformer.     [Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 

Com'er  (ktini'er),  n.  One  who  comes,  or  who  has 
come  ;  one  who  has  arrived,  and  is  present. 

All  comers,  all  who  come,  or  otter,  to  take  part  in  a 
matter,  especially  in  a  contest  or  controversy.  To  prove 
it  against  <///  cuiners."  Up.   StUUnyjlfCt. 

II  Co'mes  (ko'mez),  n.  [L.,  a  companion.]  {Mas.) 
The  answer  to  the  theme  {dux)  in  a  fugue. 

Gom'es-sa'tlon  (k5m/6s-aa'sluui))  'II-  [L-  coinissatio, 
€Oiiirs.siiti<>.\     A  reveling;  a  rioting.      [Obs.'\     Bp.  Hall. 

Co-mes'tl-ble  (kS-mSs'tt-b'l),  a.      [K.   comestible^  fr. 
L.  comesii.t^  coniestiis^  p.  p.  of  voniedcre  to  eat;  com--f- 
edcre  to  eat]     Suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  eatable  ;  esculent. 
Some  herbs  are  most  roiuestihk.       Sir  T.  Ehjut. 

Co-mes'tl-ble,  n.  Something  suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  — 
connn()nly  in  the  plural.  21i(tcker<iy. 

Com'et  (k5in'6t),  n.  [L.  comefes,  covieta,  from  Gr. 
KOfj.T)Tri<;  comet,  prop,  long-haired,  fr.  KOfiav  to  wear  long 
liaiv,  Ir.  Ko/xT)  liair,  akin  to  L.  coma:  cf.  F.  com^k'.'] 
(^i/jon.)  A  member  of  the  solar  system  which  usually 
moves  in  an  elongated  orbit,  approaching  very  near  to 
the  sun  in  its  perihelion,  and  receding  to  a  very  great 
distance  from  it  at  its  aphelion.  A  comet  conmionly 
consists  of  three  parts :  the  nucleus,  the  envelope,  or 
coma,  and  the  tail;  but  one  or  more  of  these  parts  is 
frequently  wanting.       See  Illiislr(tfio7t  in  Appendix. 

II  Com'e-ta'rl-um  (kom'e-ta'iT-run),  n.  [NL.]  (.45- 
iroii.)  An  instrument,  intended  to  represent  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  comet  round  the  sun.  Jiiittun. 

Com'et-a-ry  (k5m'5t-u-ry),  <'■  [Cf.  F.  com€tair<\\ 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  comet.  Che>/»e. 

^  Goin'et-flnd'er  (-find'er),  or  Gom'et-seek'er  (-sek'- 
€r).  It.  {Asfron.)  A  telescope  of  low  power,  having  a 
large  field  of  view,  used  for  finding  comets. 

Go-met'lc  (k6-m5t1k),  n.     Relating  to  a  comet. 

Gom'et-og'ra-pher  (kom'et-og'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
desciibcs  or  writes  about  comets. 

Com  et-og'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  \_Comet -[- -graph y :  cf. 
F.  'luiii  tntii;ii>}iif.~\  A  description  of ,  or  a  treatise  con- 
cerning', fOlliCts. 

Com'et-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jy),  n.  [Comet  +  -logy.'\  The 
department  of  astmnomy  relating  to  comets. 

Com'fit  (.kum'fit),  ji.  [F.  coiijify  prop,  a  p.  p.,  fr. 
conjire  to  preserve,  pickle,  fr.  L.  ronjicrie  to  prepare  ; 
con-  -\-//icere  to  make.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Cospect.]  A 
dry  sweetmeat ,  any  kind  of  fruit,  root,  or  seed  pre- 
served with  sugar  and  dried  ;  a  confection. 

Com'flt,  V.  t.    To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 

The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste,  -  .  . 

Thou  ciniiriiest  in  sweets  to  malie  it  last.  Cowlcii. 

Com'fl-ture  (kum'ft-tijr  :  135),  n.  [F.  confiture;  cf. 
LL.  conj'rrtnrae  sweetmeats,  confectura  a  preparing. 
See  Comfit,  and  cf.  Confituue.]    See  Comfit,  n. 

Gom'lort  (kum'fert),  v.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Comforted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Comforting.]  [F.  cojifor/er,  fr.  L.  coii- 
/o/'^rtre  to  strengthen  much;  coji- -\- fortis  strong.  See 
Fort.]  1.  To  make  strong ;  to  invigorate  ;  to  fortify  ; 
to  corroborate.     [Obs.~]  Wyclif. 

God's  own  testimony  .  .  .  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  ci  in- 
firm tlio  same.  Hooker. 

2.  To  assist  or  help  ;  to  aid.     [06^.] 

I  .  .  .  can  not  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 

God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity  1  Shak. 

3.  To  impart  strength  and  hope  to ;  to  encourage ;  to 
relieve  ;  to  console  ;  to  cheer. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spirits  of  men.    Bacon. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  ore  in  any  afflic- 
tion. ^  Cor.  i.  A  {Rev.  Ver.). 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.     Wordsworth. 

Syn.  ~-  To  cheer ;  solace  ;  console ;  revive  ;  encourage  ; 
enliven  ;  invigorate  ;  inspirit '.  gladden  ;  recreate  ;  exhil- 
arate ;  refresh  ;  animate  ;  confirm ;  strengthen.  —To  Com- 
fort, Console,  Solace.  These  verbs  all  suppose  some 
antecedent  state  of  suffering  or  sorrow.  Console  is  con- 
lined  to  the  act  of  giving  sympathetic  relief  to  the  mind 
under  aflniction  or  sorrow,  and  points  to  some  definite 
source  of  that  relief ;  as,  the  presence  of  his  friend  con- 
soled him ;  he  was  much  comolfd  by  this  intelligence. 
The  act  of  consolinp:  commonly  implies  the  iorukalinn  of 
resignation.  Conifinf  points  tn  n-lirf  atVi.r.l.-d  h\  the 
connnunicatioii  of  imsitivf  iih^asurt-,  hopi'.  and  strm^'tli, 
as  well  as  by  tlie  diminution  of  iiain  ;  as,  "  Tlipv  Iirouglit 
the  young  man  alive,  and  were  not  ;i  litth-  ro'inforted." 
Acts  XX.  13.  Sobtce  is  from  L.  .solnriinn,  which  means,  ac- 
cording to  Dumesnil,  consolation  inwanlly  felt  or  applied 
to  the  case  of  tlie  sutTerer.  Henre.  the  verb  to  fiohwe  de- 
notes the  using  of  things  for  tlie  purpose  of  affording 
relief  imder  sorrow  or  sufferine  ;  as.  to  solacp  one's  self 
with  reflections,  with  books,  or  with  active  employments. 


Com'fort  (ktlm'f^rt),  n.     [OF.  covforl,  fr.  conforter.'] 

1.  Ahsistanco  ;  relief;  support.  \^Obs.  except  in  the 
phrase  "  aid  and  comfort.''^     See  5  below.]  Hhok. 

2.  Kncouragenieiit ;  solace  ;  consohition  in  trouble  ; 
alsO}  that  which  attords  conKolation. 

In  comjort  of  iier  inolher'n  fears.  Sh'tk. 

Cheer  thy  spirit  witli  tliis  cotn/ort.  Shak. 

Speaking  words  of  cndearniuiit  where  word*  of  comfort  avaiU-d 

not.  '/.oHiUfUoir. 

3.  A  state  of  quiet  enjoyment ;  freedom  from  pain, 
want,  or  anxiety ;  also,  whatever  contributes  to  sucli  a 
condition. 

I  had  much  joy  und  cnntfort  in  thy  love.    J'hil.  7  (Rev.  Ver.). 
He  had  the  nieuna  of  hving  in  comfort.    Macatday. 

4.  A  wadded  bedquilt;  a  comfortable,     [f.  .S'.] 

5  {Law)  Unlawful  support,  comitenance,  or  encour- 
agement; as,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Syn.  —  Comfort,  Consolation.  fumfo.i  lias  two 
meanings:  1.  Strength  and  relief  n-rL-ivcd  undir  afHic- 
tion  ;  2.  Pusitive  enjoyment,  of  a  (luirt .  i»Tni:uitiit  nature, 
together  witli  the  sources  thereof  ;  as,  I  U,-  mmi.'rl  of  love  ; 
surrounded  \\\ih  cniHlort.'. :  Imt  il  i.suiili  Hie  h,nner  only 
that  the  word  i-<>u.\iil<ttioi,  i.s  1. run- hi  ml  n  rompariHon.  Ah 
thus  eomiiarrd,  co^.soIhIhhi  poiiil.s  to  some  Mocntic  source 
of  relief  lur  tlieaitliet.ed  mind;  as,  the  cwi.vo/(///o«4' of  reli- 
gion. Coiiijnit  MiiijioHfy  the  relief  to  be  attorded  by  im- 
Ijarthig  ii'j.silive  ejnoynient,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of 
pam.  "  CuH^oh-luni,  <.r  coiofort,  nignifien  .some  allevia- 
tion to  tli:it  pain  to  w  Ideh  it  i.s  not  in  onr  jiower  to  altord 
the  proper  and  adequate  remedy  ;  Lljey  imply  rather  an 
augmentation  of  the  j)u\\  er  of  bearing,  than  a  diimuution 
of  the  burden."    Jultitsoii. 

Com'fort-a-ble  (kum'fert-i-bn),a.    lOY.confortnhle.'] 

1.  Strong;  vigorous;  valiant.     [Oi.s.]  Wyclif. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  dentli  than  thy  powt-rs.  For  my  sake  l)e 

comj'ortubic ;  liold  death  uwiiilc  at  tlic  arni'H  end.  Shak. 

2.  Serviceable;  helpful.     lObs.] 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her.  Shak. 

3.  Affording  or  imparting  comfort  or  consolation  ;  able 
to  comfort ;  cheering;  as,  a,,  comfortable  hope.  "Kind 
words  and  comfortable.^^  Cojrj>er. 

A  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence.    iJri/dm. 

4.  In  a  condition  of  comfort ;  having  comforts ;  not 
suffering  or  anxious  ;  hence,  contented  ;  cheerful;  as,  to 
lead  a  coniforlablr  life. 

My  lord  Inins  wondrously  to  discontent ; 
Ill's  cnmfvrttifil'.'  temper  has  forsook  him  : 
He  IS  nutch  out  of  health.  Shak. 

5.  Free,  or  comparatively  free,  from  pain  or  distress; 

—  used  of  a  sick  person.     [T'.  S.'] 
Com'fort-a-tole,  n.     A  stuffed  or  quilted  coverlet  for 

a  bed  ;  a  comforter  ;  a  comfort.     {_U.  .S'.] 
Gom'fort-a-ble-ness,  -n.    State  of  being  comfortable. 
Com'fort-a-bly,  adv.     In  a  comfortable  or  comfortuig 
manner. 

Speak  ye  comfortahlij  to  Jerusalem.  Is.  si.  2. 

Gom'fort-er  (kum'fert-er),  ii.  1.  One  who  adminis- 
ters comfort  or  consolation. 

l,et  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine.    Shah. 

2.  {Script. )  The  Holy  Spirit,  —  referring  to  his  office  of 
comforting  believers. 

But  the  Comfo7-ter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  iu  my  name,  he  shall  tcucli  you  all  tliinjrH. 

John  xiv.  2G. 

3.  A  knit  woolen  tippet,  long  and  narrow,     [f.  *?.] 
Tlic  American  t^clinnllioy  takes  off  his  ro>iir'i>rtr.-r  and  unbut- 
tons Ins  jacket  before  goniy  iu  lor  a  snowball  rt;;lit. 

J'bji.  Sci.  Mmithhj. 

4.  A  wadded  bedquilt;  a  comfortable,     [t*.  *?.] 
Job'B  comforter,  a  boil.    [  Colloq.] 

Com'fort-less,  a.  Without  comfort  or  comforts ;  in 
want  or  distress  ;  cheerless, 

Coiifurtle.':!^  through  tyranny  or  mig;lit.        Spender. 

Syn.  —  Forlorn  ;  de.solate  ;  cheerless  ;  inconsolable ; 
disconsolate  ;   wretched  ;  miserable. 

—  Com'lort-less-ly,  adv.  —  Com'fort-less-ness,  ?^. 

Whun  all  is  coldly,  con\r'ortlesslJ/  costly.  Miltnn. 

Com'fort-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Act  or  process  of  admin- 
istering comfort.     {_Obs.'\ 

Tlie  gentle  con\/'ortment  and  entertainment  of  the  said  embas- 
eador.  Ilnkluyt. 

Gom'foxt-ress  (-rSs),  n.    A  woman  who  comforts. 

Tu  be  your  comfort rc.'is,  and  to  preserve  you.    J'.  Jnn^nn. 

Gom'frey  (kum'frj),  n.  [Prob.  from  F.  conferre,  L. 
coyiferva,  fr.  conferverc  to  boil  together,  in  medical  lan- 
gu.age,  to  heal,  grow  together.  So  called  on  account  of 
its  healing  power,  for  which  reason  it  was  also  called 
cousolida.\  {Bat.)  A  rough,  hairy,  perennial  plant,  of 
several  specie.s,  of  the  genus  Stjinphytinn. 

(3^^  A  decoction  of  the  mucilaginous  root  of  the  "  com- 
mon comfrey  "  (.S'.  o/Z/r/im/f)  is  used  in  cough  mixtures, 
etc.;  and  the  gigantic  "prickly  comfrey"  (S.  asperri- 
muvi)  is  somewdiat  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant. 

Cotn'ic  (kom'Tk),  a.     [L.  cnmicvs  pertaining  to  com- 
edy, Gr.  Ktt)|i.tKd5 :  cf.  F.  comique.    See  Comedy.]    1.  Re- 
lating to  comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy. 
I  can  not  for  the  stacc  a  drama  lay. 
Tragic  or  comic,  but  tliou  wrifst  the  play.    D.  Jomon. 

2.  Causing  mirth  ;  ludicrous.  'Toinfc  shows."  Shah. 

Com'ic,  7?.     A  comedian.     {_Obs.\  Steele. 

Gomlc-al  (-T-kol),  a.     1.  Relating  to  comedy. 

They  deny  if  to  be  triitrical  hecause  its  catastrophe  is  a  wed- 
dintc,  which' hath  ever  been  accounted  romira/.  <!a]l. 

2.  Exciting  mirth  ;  droll ;  laughable  ;  as,  a  comical 
story.     "  Comical  adventures."  Dniden. 

Syn.  — Humorou.s;  laughable:  funny.    See  Droll. 

—  Com'lc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Com'lc-al-ness,  n. 
Com'1-cal'i-ty  (kom'T-kai't-tJ).  n.;  pi.  Comicalities 

(-tTz).    The  quality  of  being  comical ;  something  comical. 

Com'lc-ry   (kSm'Tk-ry),   n.     The   power  of  exciting 

mirth;  comicalness.     [/l.]  H.  Giles. 


Oom'lng  (kfim'Tng),  a.  1.  Approaching  ;  of  the  fu- 
ture, ewpccially  the  near  future  ;  the  next;  oe,  the  cotk- 
iny  week  or  year ;  the  cominy  exhibition. 

Welcome  the  cominy,  pjteed  the  parting,  guest.      I'oi>r. 

Your  vominu  duy«  and  yeurii.  JSt/rou. 

2.  Ready  to  cotne  ;  complaisant ;  fond.  [ObaA    Pope. 

Oom'lng,  11.     1.    Approach;  advent;  manifeiitatiou : 

a.s,  tlie  cominy  of  tlie  train, 

2.  Specifically;  The  Second  Advent  of  Chriflt. 


llCo-inl'tl-a(k6-mTHhT-A),  «.p^  [L.]  {Bom.  Antio.) 
A  i»ublic  assembly  of  the  Roman  jjeople  for  electing  ofli- 
cers  or  passiug  lawti. 

C:l^^  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia  :  comitia  curl' 
'/M,  or  asftembly  of  the  patricians,  who  voted  in  rurij-; 
comdia  cmtnriata.  or  assendjly  of  the  whole  Itoman 
people,  who  voted  by  centuries;  and  comitia  tribula,  or 
assembly  of  the  plebeians  according  to  their  diviiiion  into 
tribes. 

Go-ml'tlal  (kfi-mTHh'//I),  a.  [L.  comitialis.']  Relating 
to  tlu;  comitia,  or  popular  assemblies  of  the  liomanH  for 
electing  oflleers  and  pa.Ht>ing  laws.  Middleton. 

Com'i-ty  (kSmOr-tj),  n. ;  ^l.  Comities  (-tlz).  [L.  com- 
ilas,  fr.  comis  courteous,  knid.]  Mildness  and  suavity 
of  nnumers  ;  courtesy  between  equals ;  friendly  civility  ; 
as,  comity  of  niannerb;  the  romi/y  of  States. 

Comity  of  nations  llu/rran/ion'd  Law),  the  courtesy  by 
which  nations  reeot;ni/.e  witliin  tiieir  own  territory,  or  in 
their  courts,  the  p-MuIiar  inhtitutions  of  another  nation, 
or  the  rights  and  privilefj,-s  m,. quired  by  its  citizens  in 
their  own  land.  By  wome  antborities  private  hitema- 
tional  law  rests  on  this  comity.  l»ut  the  better  opinion  ia 
that  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  laud,  and  heuce 
is  obligatory  as  law. 

Syn. -Civility;  good  breeding ;  courtesy;  goodwill. 

Gom'ma  (kOm'ma),  n.  [L.  comma  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, connna,  Gr.  ico/x/ia  clause,  fr.  KOTrretv  to  cut  oJl. 
Cf.  Capon.]  1.  A  character  or  point  [,]  marking  tho 
smallest  divisions  of  a  .sentence,  written  or  printed. 

2.  {Mas.)  A  small  interval  (the  difference  between  a 
major  and  minor  half  step),  seldom  used  except  by  tuners. 

Comma  bacillus  {Phastol.)^  a  variety  of  bacillus  shaped 
like  a  comma,  found  in  the  intestines  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cholera.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  having  a 
special  relation  to  this  disease :  —  called  also  vhoU-ra 
bacillus.  ^  Comma,  butterfly  (Zo'ol.),  an  American  butter- 
fly {(''raiita  fO/// />'"),  having  a  white  comma-shaped  mark- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  wings. 

Com-mand'  {kom-mand';  Gl),  ?'.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p. 
Commanhed  ;  2>-  ]"'■  it  1  h.  n.  Commandiso.]  [OE.  co- 
mamiden,  commandm,  OF.  comander,  F.  commander, 
fr.  L.  com-  -f-  mantlare  to  commit  to,  to  command.  Cf. 
Commend,  Mandate.]  1.  To  order  with  authority;  to 
lay  injunction  upon;  to  direct;  to  bid;  to  charge. 

We  are  commanded  to  for^rive  our  enemies,  but  you  never 
read  that  we  are  commamUd  to  forgive  our  iiicadb.     JJacon. 
Go  to  your  mistress  ; 
Say,  I  Command  her  come  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  exercise  direct  authority  over ;  to  have  control 
of  ;  to  have  at  one's  disposal ;  to  lead. 

Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries.    Macaula;/. 
Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall  command.        Shak. 

3.  To  have  witlun  a  sphere  of  control,  influence, 
access,  or  vision ;  to  dominate  by  position ;  to  guard ; 
to  overlook. 

Bridges  cxnnmanded  by  a  fortified  house.        Motley. 
Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale.     Shak. 
One  side  commands  a.  view  of  the  finest  garden.    Addiaou. 

4.  To  have  power  or  influence  of  the  nature  of  author- 
ity over  ;  to  obtain  as  if  by  ordering ;  to  receive  as  a 
due;  to  clmllenge;  to  claim;  as,  justice  cominands  tho 
respect  and  affections  of  the  people  ;  the  best  goods  com- 
mand the  best  price. 

'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.    Addison. 
5>  To  direct  to  come  ;  to  bestow.     \_Obs.'\ 

I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  jou.    Zer,  xxv.  21. 
Syn.  — To  bid;  order;  direct;  dictate;  charge;  gov- 
ern ;  rule ;  overlook. 

Gom-mand%  z'.  i.  1.  To  have  or  to  exercise  direct 
authority  ;  to  govern  ;  to  sway  ;  to  influence  ;  to  give  an 
order  or  orders. 

Ami  reigned,  commandwj  in  his  monarchy.        Shak. 
For  the  kin^  had  so  commanded  concerning  [Uaman]. 

jLsth.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  have  a  view,  as  from  a  superior  position. 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands,  Milton. 

Com-mand',  n.  1.  An  authoritative  order  requiring 
obedience  ;   a  mandate  ;  an  injunction. 

Awaitin?  what  commawl  their  mighty  cliief 
liad  to  impose. 

2.  The  possession  or  exercise  of  authority. 
Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure,  an 

aversion.  L'jckf. 

3.  Authority  ;  power  or  right  of  control ;  leadership ; 
as,  the  forces  ujider  his  command. 

4.  Power  to  dominate,  command,  or  overlook  by 
means  of  position  ;  scope  of  vision  ;  survey. 

Tlie  stecpv  Btand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  Vide  command.    Dryden. 

5.  Control ;  power  over  something ;  sway  ;  influence ; 
as,  to  have  command  over  one's  temper  or  voice;  the 
fort  liaa  command  of  the  bridge. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  coMoiiani/ 'over  his  readers.    Drydau 

6.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military  force  or 
post,  or  the  whole  territory  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  a  particular  oflicer. 


Milton. 


use,    unite,   njde,  full,  fip,   Orn ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   iQk;     tlien,  thin;     bON;    zh  =  z  in  aztire. 
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COMMENTATORSHIP 


Word  of  commajid  (Mil.\  a  word  or  phrase  of  definite 
and  established  meaning,  used  in  directing  the  move- 
ments of  soldiers ;  ?LSy  aim  ;  fire  ;  shoulder  ttnns^  etc. 

Syn.  —  Control ;  sway  ;  power ;  authority  ;  rule  ;  do- 
minion ;  sovereigmty  ;  mandate  ;  order ;  injunction ; 
charge ;  behest.    See  Dibection. 

Com-mand'a-We  (k5m-mand'a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of 
beiiiR  commanded. 

Gomman-dant'  (k5m'raan-dant'),  n,  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr. 
of  cum  mantle r."]  A  commander  ;  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  men  ;  as,  the  commandant  of 
a  navy-yard. 

Gom-mand'a-to-ry  (k5m-man'da-to-rJ),  a.  Manda- 
tory ;  as,  comiiHindiitoni  authority.     [O&x.] 

Gom-mand^er  (,k5ui-mand'er),  n.  [Ci.  F.  comman- 
deur.  Cf.  Commodore.  Comsiender.]  1.  A  chief;  one 
who  has  supreme  authority;  a  leader;  the  cliief  officer 
of  an  army,  or  of  any  division  of  it. 

A  leader  and  romntawUr  to  the  people.  Is-  Iv.  4. 

2.  {Navy)  An  officer  who  ranks  next  below  a  captain, 
—  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army. 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  a  commandery. 

4.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  paving,  in 
sail  lofts,  etc. 

Commander  in  chief,  the  military  title  of  the  officer  who 
has  supreme  command  of  tlie  land  or  naval  forces  or  the 
united  forces  of  a  nation  or  state  ;  a  generalissimo.  The 
President  is  com  mander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States. 

Syn.  — See  Chief. 

Com  mand'er  sMPi  "■    The  office  of  a  commander. 

Com-mand'er-y  i-y),  n. ;  pi.  Commanderies  (-Tz). 
[F.  rommauderie.}  1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  com- 
mander.    lObs.'} 

2.  A  district  or  a  manor  with  lands  and  tenements 
appertaining  thereto,  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
an  order  of  knights  who  was  called  a  commander ;  — 
called  also  :x  precf'ptonj. 

3.  An  assembly  or  lodge  of  Knifihts  Templars  (so 
called)  among  the  Freemasons.     \_U.  A'.] 

4.  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
commander  or  eovernor.     [it.]  Brougham. 

Com-mand'ing,  a.  1.  Exercising  authority ;  actually 
in  command  ;  as,  a  commanding  officer. 

2-  Fitted  to  impress  or  control;  as,  a  commandivg 
look  or  presence. 

3.  Exalted ;  overlooking ;  having  superior  strategic 
advantages;  as,  a  cow //ia;K/iH^  position. 

Syn.  —  Authoritative;  imperative;  imperious. 

Com-mand'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  commanding  manner. 

Gom-mand'meiit  (kSm-mand'mmt),  n.  [OF,  co- 
jnandemenf,  F.  commavdement.']  1.  An  order  or  in- 
junction given  by  authority;  a  command;  a  charge;  a 
precept ;  a  mandate. 

A  new  comman- intent  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  an- 
other. Jofin  siii.  .^. 

2.  (Scripl.)  One  of  the  ten  laws  or  precepts  given  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  at  Slount  Sinai. 

3.  The  act  of  commanding ;  exercise  of  authority. 

And  therefore  put  1  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  command jTient.  Sltak. 

4  {Law)  The  offense  of  commanding  or  inducing 
another  to  violate  the  law. 

The  Commandments,  The  Ten  CommandmentB,  the  Deca- 
logue, or  summary  of  God's  commands,  given  to  Moses 
at  Muunt  Sinai.    <£x.  xx.> 

Gom-Riand'ress  (k5m-maod'r6s),  7i.  A  woman  in- 
vented u  itli  autliority  to  command.  Hooker. 

Gom-mand'ty  (-rj),  n.    See  Commandery. 

Gom'mark'  (kum'mark-'),  n.  [OF.  comarque^  or  LL, 
conimarca^  covimarcha  ;  com-  +  marca,  vtarcha,  bound- 
arj".  See  SLarch  a  confine.  J  The  frontier  of  a  country ; 
confines.     [0/^?.]  Shelion . 

Gomma-te'ri-al  (kom'ma-te'rt-crl),  a.  Consisting  of 
the  s.iijie  utatt-rjal.     [Oi.*;.]  Bacon. 

Gom-mat'ic  ikSm-mat'Tk),  a.  [L.  commaficir.t,  Gr. 
KOfifiaTiKo^.  See  Comma.]  Having  short  clauses  or  sen- 
tenres  ;  brief  ;  concise. 

Gom'ma-tlsm  (kOm'mil-tTz'm),  n.  [See  Commatic] 
ComiMMie^is  in  writing.  Bp.  ilorslcy. 

Gom-meas'ur-a-ble  (koni-ni^zh'ur-a-b'i),  a.  [Cf. 
Commensuuable-]  Having  the  same  measure;  commen- 
Burate ;  proportional. 

She  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  rnmmeasurable  grief  took 
B8  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done.  7.  Watton. 

Gom-meas'ore  fkum-mSzh'ur),  v.  t.    To  be  commen- 

8ur;it'-  ■.\  ilh  ;  toefjiial.  TniviiRon. 

Com-raem'o-ra-ble  (kom-mSm'o-ri-b'l),  a.    [L.*co;/i- 
mi'innrnhdix.  \     Worthy  to  be  commemorated. 
Gom-mem'o-rate  (kom-mSm'o-rat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p. 

p.    CoMMEMoKATEIi  ;    ]/.    pr.    &     vb.    71.  COMMEMORATINO.] 

[L.  conimemora/us,  p.  p.  of  coTfimfmorarc  to  remttmber  ; 
com-  -f-  memorare  to  mention,  fr.  inemor  mindful.  See 
Memory.]  To  call  to  remembrance  by  a  special  act  or 
obBcrvance  ;  to  celebrate  with  honor  and  solenmity  ;  to 
honor,  as  a  person  or  event,  by  some  act  of  rospect  or 
affection,  intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  thr 
person  or  event ;  as,  to  rommfmoratc  the  sufferings  and 
dying  love  of  our  Savior  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  to  fOmm^«»or«/«  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  are  called  upon  to  mmmemuratc  a  revolution.    Atterhnry. 

Syn.  —  See  Celebrate. 

Com-mem'o-ra'tion  ( k!5m-mGm'i;-rii'ahfln),  n.  [L. 
commtiinoradn.^  1.  The  :ut  of  commemorating;  an  ob- 
servance or  celebration  designed  to  honor  the  memory 
of  some  person  or  event. 

Thii  nacrnment  wan  de«it{ncd  to  bo  a  standing  commemnrati<m 
of  the  dcatli  mid  pfisHion  (if  oiir  Lord.  Ahp.  Tillotmn. 

Thccommonwinltli  widch  .  .  .  cIioohpii  the  mnut  flngrnntnct 
Of  murderous  n-Kici'lc  treason  forafcont  of  etcmnl  vommrm- 
oration.  Jiurke. 


2.  Whatever  serves  the  purpose  of  commemorating : 
a  memorial. 

Commemoration  day.  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Eng.. 
an  annu;il  ob.servaiu'e  or  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  University,  at  which  time  honorary  degrees 
are  conferred. 

Gom-mem'0-ra-Uve  (k5m-m5m'o-ra-tTv),  (,.  Tending 
or  intended  to  commemorate.  "  A  sacrifice  commemora- 
tive of  Christ's  otfering  up  his  body  for  us."   Hammond. 

An  inscription  coiuuwmortilive  of  his  victory.  Sir  O.  C.  Leiris. 

Gom-mem'0-ra'tor  (k5m-mem'6-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One 
who  comiiieinnratt-s. 

Com-mem'O-ra-tO-ry  (-ra-tu-ry).  "■  Serving  to  com- 
memorate ;  .  (.iiiiiiemorative.  Bp.  Hooper. 

Gom-mence'  (k5m-m6us'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
menced (-ui5nst') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Commencing.]  [F. 
cnnimencer,  OF.  comencier,  fr.  L.  com- -\- initiare  to 
begin.  See  Initiate.]  1.  To  have  a  beginning  or  ori- 
gin ;  to  originate  ;  to  start ;  to  begin. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  rommencc.  Sfiak. 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.     Goldsmith. 

2.  To  begin  to  be,  or  to  act  as.     [Ai'chaic'} 

We  commence  judges  ourselves.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  take  a  degree  at  a  university.     [Eng."] 

I  question  whether  the  formality  of  commenting  was  used  in 
that  aye.  Fuller. 

Com-mence',  v.  t.  To  enter  upon ;  to  begin ;  to  per- 
form tlie  first  act  of. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit.  Sfial: 

1^^  It  is  the  practice  of  good  writers  to  use  the  verbal 
noun  (instead  of  tlie  infinitive  with  in)  after  commence; 
as,  he  commenced  ^fudyiug,  not  he  commenced  to  study. 

Gom-mence^ment  (kom-m6ns'mait),  n.  [F.  com- 
viencement.']  1.  The  first  existence  of  .anything ;  act  or 
fact  of  commencing  ;  rise  ;  origin  ;  beginning  ;  start. 

The  time  of  Henrj'  VII,  .  .  .  nearly  coincides  with  the  com- 
7nencei>ient  of  what  is  termed  "modern  history."  Hallain. 

2-  The  day  when  degrees  are  conferred  by  colleges  and 
xmiversities  upon  students  and  otliers. 

Com-mend'  (kom-m6nd'),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
mended ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Commending.]  [Ij.  com7nen- 
dare  ;  com-  -\-  mondare  to  intrust  to  one's  charge,  enjoin, 
command.  Cf.  Command,  BIandate.]  1.  To  commit, 
intrust,  or  give  in  charge  for  care  or  preservation. 

His  eye  cnmmcmh  the  leading  to  his  hand.         Sliak. 
Fatlier,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.    Litke  xxiii.  46. 

2.  To  recommend  as  worthy  of  confidence  or  regard  ; 
to  present  as  worthy  of  notice  or  favorable  attention. 

Among  the  objects  of  knowledge,  two  especially  commend 

themselves  to  our  contemplation.  ,S)>  Jt.  I/ale. 

I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister.    Horn.  xvi.  1. 

3.  To  mention  with  approbation ;  to  praise ;  as,  to 
comme7id  a  person  or  an  act. 

riistorians  rotiuncnd  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read  the 
actions  of  Aclnlles.  Dn/den. 

4.  To  mention  by  way  of  courtesj',  implying  remem- 
brance and  good  will.     [Archaic] 

Commend  me  to  my  brother.  .S/iak. 

Gom-mezid',  7i.     1.  Commendation  ;  praise.     [Obs.'j 

Speak  in  his  just  commend.  Sfiak. 

2-  pf.  Compliments;  greetings.     [Obs."] 
Ileal  ty  commends  and  much  endeared  love  tn  you.    Howell. 

Gom-niend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  (Formerly  accented  on 
the  first  syllable.)  [L.  coTmnenduhilis.']  Worthy  of  be- 
ing commended  or  praised  ;  laudable  ;  praiseworthy. 

Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church  are  not  only 
comely  but  commendable.  Bacon. 

—  Gom-mend'a-ble-ness,  n.  — Com-mend'a-bly,  adv. 

Gom-men'dain  (kom-m?n'd5m),  n.  [LL.  dare  in 
commt-ndani  to  give  into  trust.]  {Eng.  EccL  Law)  A 
vacant  living  or  benefice  commended  to  a  cleric  (usually 
a  bishop)  who  enjoyed  the  revenue  until  a  pastor  was 
provided.  A  living  so  held  w.as  said  to  be  held  m  com- 
niendam.    Tlie  practice  was  abolished  by  law  in  1S3G. 

Th.ert'  was  [fornurly]  -some  sen^-e  for commendtuiK.     .'^Iden. 

Partnership  In  commendam.    See  under  Partnership. 

Gom-mend'a-ta-ry  (k5m-mgnd'a-ta-rj-).  "•  [Cf.  F. 
commcntladiirr,  LL.  commendatarius.]  One  who  holds 
a  living  in  co}inii''ndam. 

Gom'men-da'tioii  (korn'mSn-da'shttn),  n.  [L.  com- 
7nendafio.']  1.  Tlie  act  of  commending;  praise;  favor- 
able representation  in  words  ;  recommendation. 

Need  we  .  .  .  epistles  of  commendation  ?    2  Cor.  iii.  \. 
By  the  commendntion  of  the  great  officers.        Baron. 

2-  That  which  is  the  ground  of  approbation  or  praise. 
Good  nature  ia  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  u  man. 

Driiden. 

3.  pi.  A  message  of  affection  or  respect ;  compliments ; 
greeting.     [Obs.'\ 

Hark  you,  Margaret ; 
No  princely  coi'iimi-ndations  to  my  king  ?  Shak. 

Com-mend'a-tor  (ki^m-mStid'a-ter  or  k^rn'mgn-da'- 
ter),  71.  [LL.]  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  commen- 
dam ;  a  coiniiK-nihitary.  Chalmer.^. 

Gom-mend'a-tO-ry  (kum-m5nd'i-to-ry),  a.  [L.  rom- 
mciidatoriiis.']  \.  Si-rviug  to  commend  ;  containing 
praise  or  commendation  ;  commending;  praising.  ^^Com- 
mendatory verses."  Pope. 

2.  Hnhiinfi  a  benefice  in  commendam;  as,  a  commend- 
atory bisliop,  Burke. 

Comtnundatory  prayer  (Konl:  of  Common  Prayer),  a 
prayc-r  read  ovi-rthe  dying.  ''"The  rfiniinendaforii  jnuiiirr 
was  said  ior  him,  and,  as  it  ended,  he  (William  IlL]  died." 

It}!.  liiinicf. 

Goxn  mend'a-tO-ry,  n.  A  commendation  ;  eulogy. 
[li.]     "Coiiif/irndaf'iries  to  our  affection."  Sharp. 

Gom  mend'er  (-•"■r),  7i.  One  who  commends  or  pi-aises. 

Gom-mon'sal  (kr)m-mSn'8«I),  7J.  [LL.  commen.iah'x ; 
L.ram-  f   in ni. ui  ta}>U' :  cf.F.  com mcTisat.    Cf.  Mensal.] 


iObs.] 


Coinincntiils:  an  Polyps  of 
£fiizoaiif litis  Awericamoi  ; 
b  Hermit  crab  (Eupagurus^ 
2)ubescen.'). 


1.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

2.  {Zool.)  An  animal,  not 
truly  parasitic,  which  lives 
in,  with,  or  on,  another,  par- 
taking usually  of  the  same 
food.  Both  species  may  be 
benefited  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

Gom-men'sal  (k5m-mgn'- 

sal),  «.     Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  commensal. 

Gom-men'sal-ism  (Tz'm), 
n.  The  act  of  eating  togeth- 
er ;  table  fellowship. 

Gom'men-sal'1-ty   (k5m'- 
m6n-sSl'T-ty),  n.    Fellowship 
at  table;  the  act  or  practice 
of  eating   at   the  same  table.      [Oii.]      *'  Promiscuous^ 
com  nimsalilti.''''  Sir  T.  Bronue. 

Gom'men-sa'ti01l(-sa'shun),?i.  Commensality.  [Obs.} 
Daniel  .  .  .  declinrd  pagan  ronimensatiim.     Sir  T.  liroirnc. 

Gom-men'SQ-ra-bil'l-ty  (kSm-mgn'shn-ra-bTlT-ty),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  commensnrabHile.']  The  quality  of  being  com- 
mensurable. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gom-men^sn-ra-ble  (k5m-mSn'shu-ra-b'l),  «.  [L. 
coiiniiriisi/rabilis ;  pref.  com-  ~\-  me7isnrable.  See  Com- 
mensurate, and  cf.  Commeascrable.]  Having  a  com- 
mon measure  ;  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  by  the 
same  number,  quantity,  or  measure.  —  Com-men'BU-ra- 
ble-ness,  n. 

CommenBorable  numbera  or  quantities  {Math.)^  those  that 
can  be  exactly  expressed  by  some  common  unit;  thus  a 
foot  and  a  yard  are  commmsurnfilp,  since  both  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  inch,  one  being  lli  inrlies.  the  otlier 
36  inches.—  Numbers,  or  QuantltieB.  commensurable  in  power, 
tho^e  win  LSI-  .-qiiares  are  commensurable. 

Gom-men'su-ra-bly  (k5m-m?n'shu-ra-bl3?),  adv.  In  a 
coriiin"-!i--ur,ilile  manner;  so  as  to  be  commensurable. 

Gom-men'su-rate  (kSm-raen'shu-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Commensurated  ;  p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Commensura- 
TiNG.]  [Pref.  com-  -j-  7nensurate.']  1.  To  reduce  to  a 
common  measure.  Sir  T.  Broitne. 

2.  To  proportionate;  to  adjust.  T.  Puller. 

Gom-men'su-rate  (-rat),  a.  1.  Having  a  common 
measure  ;  commensurable  ;  reducible  to  a  common  meas- 
ure ;  as,  commens^urate  quantities. 

2.  Equal  in  measure  or  extent ;  proportionate. 

Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  continue  forever, 
can  not  choose  but  aspire  after  a  happiness  commeJisitn/te  to 
their  duration.  TiUolson. 

Com-men'sn-rate-ly,  adv.    1.  In  a  commensurate 

manner ;  so  as  to  be  equal  or  proportionate  ;  adequately. 

2-  With  ccpial  measure  or  extent.  Goodiciiu 

Gom-men'su-rate-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

beim:  eoinmciisiirate.  Foster. 

Gom-men  su-ra'tlon  (-ra'shGn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  commeri- 
suration.}  The  act  of  commensurating  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing commensurate. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commen^rafion,  or  proportion 
of  one  thing  to  another.  South. 

Gom^ment  (kGm'mSnt;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Commented;  2'-  P^'-  &vb.  n.  Commenttng.]  [F.  com- 
menier,  L.  f07«;;jf7i//7)'i  to  meditate  upon,  explain,  v.  in- 
tens.  of  com7ninisciy  connneJitus^  to  reflect  upon,  invent  ; 
com-  4"  the  root  of  7}ieminisse  to  remember.  me7is  mind. 
See  Mind.]  To  make  remarks,  observations,  or  criti- 
cisms ;  especially,  to  wTite  notes  on  the  works  of  an 
author,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  ex- 
plain particular  passages ;  to  write  annotations ;  —  often, 
followed  by  oit  or  vpon. 

A  physician  to  cowmic7i(  on  your  malady.  Shak. 

Critics  .  .  .  proceed  to  comment  on  him.        Dryden. 
I  must  translate  and  Cfmimi^nt.  Pope. 

Gom'ment,  v.  t.    To  comment  on.    [A7-chaic'\  Fuller, 
Gom'ment,  n.     [Cf.    OF.  connnent.'\     1.  A   remark^ 
observation,  or  criticism  ;  gossip  ;  discourse  ;  talk. 
Their  lavish  com»)C7i(  when  her  name  was  named.     Tennyson. 
2.  A  note  or  observation  intended  to  explain,  illus- 
trate, or  criticise  tlie  meaning  of  a  writing,  book,  etc.  ; 
explanation;  annotation;  exposition. 

All  the  volumes  of  philosophy, 
"With  all  their  comments.  Prior, 

Gom^en-ta-ry  (kBin'mSn-ti-ry),  7i.  ;  pi.  CoMMENTA- 
niEH  (-rTzV  [L.  comuie7itarius,  comme7itarinm,  note- 
book, commentary  :  cf.  F.  commentaire.  See  Comment, 
V,  7.]  1.  A  series  of  comments  or  annotations  ;  esp.,  a> 
book  of  explanations  or  expositions  on  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  some  other  work.  * 

This  letter .  .  .  was  published  by  him  with  a  severe  romwcri- 
tary.  Haliam, 

2.  A  brief  account  of  transactions  or  events  written 
hastily,  as  if  for  a  memorandum  ;  —  usually  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Cie.sar's  Comrneiitaries  on  the  Ctllic  War. 

Gom'ineil-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  com.mentatnji,  p. 
p.  of  rammentari  to  meditate.]  To  write  comments  or 
notes  upon  ;  to  make  comments.     [/?.] 

Ciniimmt'ifi-  iqion  it,  and  return  it  enriched.       Lamb. 

Gom'men- taction  (-tii'shflu),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  commontiug  or  <riticising  ;  exposition.     [/?.] 

The  vpirit  of  coiumcntatinn.  H'Acit'cH. 

2.  Tlie  result  nf  the  labors  of  a  commentator. 

Com'mon-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  7t.  [L.  co7nmenta(or :  cf. 
F.  co7umentatcur.'\  One  who  writes  a  commentary  or 
comments  ;  an  expositor ;  an  annotator. 

The  ciimmentatar's  profoFned  object  is  ti>  explain,  to  enforce, 
to  ithl^tratc•  (hK!triiic«  clninied  as  true.  WlietcrU. 

Gom'men-ta-to^-al  (kum'men-tA-to'rT-ffl  or  k5m- 
nien'ti'i-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  making  of  com- 
mnutarie.H.  Whcirrll. 

Com 'men -ta^  tor- ship  (kun/m^n-ta'ter-sliTp),  n.  The 
ofBce  or  occupation  of  a  commentator. 
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Com'ment'er  (kSm'inf^nt'Sr),  T).    Onn  who  makes  or 

writes  (.oiiimeiits  ;  a  coiiiinfiitutor  ;  iiii  iiiiiiotator. 

Com'men-tl'tlous  (kOui'mGn-tTfihTis),  a.  [L.  com- 
meii/itius.']  Fictitious  ur  itiiagiiiary  ;  unreal;  as,  a  com- 
mtntitions  Bystcin  of  religion.     [O/m.]  Warburion. 

Gom'merce  (kom'iu5r»),  iu  (Formerly  acceiited  on 
the  seuond  rtylhililr.)  [V.  commerce,  L.  comumrcium ; 
^om- -\- mcrxy  //(r/c/.v,   inercliandise.     See  Merchant.] 

1.  Tlie  exchan^'e  or  buying'  und  Helling  of  commodi- 
ties; esp,  the  exchangn  of  mr-rcliandiHe,  on  a  lar^n  scale, 
oetween  different  placea  or  commuuitieh ;  extended  trade 
or  traffic. 

Tlie  public  becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulenco 
and  extensive  coiiimrni;  of  private  intii.  IJuiiic. 

2.  Social  intercourse ;  the  dealinRs  of  one  persoa  or 
class  in  society  with  another  ;  familiarity. 

Fifteen  vears  of  thoiiL'Iit,  obHcrviition,  und  cuiiimtrci-  with  the 
vorlil  luurniudt;  him  [IJunyun]  wiser.  JIwx,ul>ti/. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse.  IK.  Montana. 

4.  A  round  game  at  cardR,  in  which  the  cards  are  »ub- 
jpL't  to  exchange,  barter,  or  tradf.  Jloyle. 

Chamber  of  commerce.    Her  iiiidi-r  Chamber. 

Syn.— Trade;  trattic;  drillings;  intercourse;  inter- 
•change  ;  communion;  communication. 

Com-merce'  (k5in-niers'  or  kSm'mera),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Commerced  (-merst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  7i.  Commercing.] 
{Ct.  F.  coininerrrr,  fr.  LL.  comtiierciare.'}  1.  To  carry 
on  trade  ;  to  traffic.     \^Obs.'] 

Beware  you  commn-vc  not  with  bankrupts.     B.  Jonmn. 

2>  To  hold  intercourse  ;  to  commune.  M'dlon. 

Coinineiviiiu  with  liini»L-lf.  2'cniiiinoii. 

Musicians  .  .  .  taiipht  the  suula  of  the  people  in  nngL-lic  har- 
(monics  to  commrrrr  witli  UcnvtMi.  I'luj.   U'llsuu. 

Com-mer'clal  (k5iu-nier'sh«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  commer- 
cial.'] Of  or  pertaining  to  commerce;  carrying  on  or 
occupied  with  commerce  or  trade  ;  mercantile;  as,  <■(>»(- 
Tiiercial  advantages;  commercial  relations.  "Princely 
commercial  houses."  Macauhtij. 

Commercial  college,  a  school  for  giving  instruction  in 
commercial  knouledge  and  business.  —  Commercial  law. 
See  under  Law.  —  Commercial  not©  paper,  a  small  size  of 
writing  paper,  usually  about  5  by  7>^  or  8  inches.  —  Com- 
mercial paper,  negotiable  paper  given  in  due  course  of 
business.  It  includes  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  bank  checks,  etc. —Commercial  traveler,  an  agent 
of  a  wliolesale  house  who  travels  from  town  to  town  to 
solicit  orders. 

Syn.  —  See  Mercantile. 

Com-mer^Cial-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  commercial  spirit 
•or  method.  C  Kingslfij. 

Com-mer'cial-ly,  adv.     In  a  commercial  manner. 

Com 'mi- grate  (kSm'ml-grat),  r.  i.  [L.  commigrare, 
coinmi'ir'ilnin.]     To  migrate  together.     [/?.] 

Com  mlgra^Uon  (-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  commigra/io.'] 
Wiyration  t.p.u'.-ther.      [A'.]         _  Wooiliranl. 

Gomml-na'tlon  (kSm'mt-na'shun),  n.  [L.  commina- 
iiOt  from  comiiiiiuiri  to  tlireaten ;  com-  -f-  rninnri  to 
threaten  :  cf.  F.  commination.]  1.  A  threat  or  threat- 
ening ;  a  denunciation  of  punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  comminations  to  ail  them  that  did  resist.   Foxe. 
Those  thunders  of  co»if/iiifff(fyH.  /.  2'aylor. 

2.  An  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
xised  on  Ash  Wednesday,  containing  a  recital  of  God's 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinui^ri 

Com-mln'a-to-ry  (k5m-niTu'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
mindtuire.'}  Tlireateuing  or  denouncing  punishment; 
iis,  coiuniinatorij  terms.  B.  Jonson. 

Com-mln'gle  (kSm-mtn'g'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p. 
<I!oMMiNOLED  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Commingling 
<-glTng).]  To  mingle  together;  to  mix  in  one  mass,  or 
intimately;  to  blend.  Bficon. 

Com'ml-nute  (k5m'nu-nut).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Comminuted  ;  ^;.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Comminuting.]  [L.  com- 
miiitUiis,  p.  p.  of  comminnere.  to  comminute;  com--}- 
if;ii>i)(ere  to  lessen.  See  Minute.]  To  reduce  to  minute 
particles,  or  to  a  fine  powder ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate  ; 
to  grind  ;  as,  to  comminute  chalk  or  bones;  to  commi- 
tiute  food  with  the  teeth.  Pennant. 

Comminuted  fracture.    See  under  Fracture. 

Com'ml-nu'tion  tkGm'ml-nu'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  a  fine  powder  or  to  small  particles  ;  pulveri- 
sation ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted.  Bentley. 

2.  {Surg.)  Fracture  (of  a  bone)  into  a  number  of 
pieces.  Ditnglison. 

3.  Gradual  diminution  by  the  removal  of  small  parti- 
■cles  at  a  time  ;  a  lessening  ;  a  wearing  away. 

Natural  and  necessary  ctunnunutiim  of  our  lives.     Johnson. 

Gom-mis'er-a-ble    (k5m-mlz'er-a-b'l),    a.      Pitiable. 

lOh.s.]  Bacon. 

Gom~mls'er-ate  (k5m-mTz'er-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Commiserated;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Comsuserating.]  [L. 
■commiseratas,  p.  p.  of  commiserari  to  commiserate; 
.com-  +  miserari  to  pity.  See  Miserable.}  To  feel  sor- 
row, pain,  or  regret  for ;  to  pity. 

Then  nnist  we  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weijrht 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserutc.  Dtnihmn. 

We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance.  Locke. 
"Syn.—  To  pity  ;  compassionate  ;  lament ;  condole. 
Com-mis'er-a'tion  (kSm-mtz'er-a'shun),  n.  [F.  com- 
misenition,  h\  h.  commiseratio  a, -part  of  an  oration  in- 
tended to  excite  compassion.]  Tlie  act  of  commisera- 
ting ;  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  distresses  of 
another ;  pity ;  compassion. 

And  pluck  commiaeratio/i  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Sympathy. 

Com-mls^er-a-tlve  (kSm-mTz'er-a-tlv),  a.  Feeling 
or  expressing  commiseration.  Todd. 

Com-mls'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  who  pities. 
Com'mlfi-sa'r!-al  (k5m'mis-sa'rT-rtl),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  commissary. 

Com'mis-sa'rl-at    (kSm'mTs-t-a'rT-St ;    277),    n.     [F. 


commissariat.)  (Mil.)  {a)  The  organized  Bystem  by 
which  armies  and  military  ponts  are  supplied  with  food 
and  daily  neccn-saries.  (h)  The  body  of  otllcers  cliarged 
with  micli  m  Tviri-, 

Com'mls-sa-ry  (k5m'mTH-Ha-r5'),  71.;  pi.  Comuihsakieb 

(■rfz).  [LL.  connni.ssirrii/s,  fr.  L.  cuinminxiis,  \t.  p.  of 
commiiiere  to  commit,  intrust  to.  Si*i^  Commit.]  1.  One 
to  whom  i»  connnitted  some  charge,  duty,  ur  office,  by  a 
superior  power ;  a  commisHioner. 

Grt'Ut  iJcfitiny,  tlie  Coiiiiui-ssitri/  of  Ond.  Doiiuc. 

2.  {Kcct.)  An  officer  of  the  bishop,  who  exercises 
ecclesiastical  juri.sdiction  in  parts  of  the  diocese  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  AylijJ'c. 

3.  {Mil.)  («)  An  officer  liaviug  charge  of  a  special  ser- 
vice ;  as,  the  com/tiissan/  of  musters,  (b)  An  officer 
whose  business  is  to  provide  food  fur  a  body  of  troops 
or  a  military  post ;  —  officially  called  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence.    \V.  6'.] 

Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congresa  .  .  .  urging 
tlie  uppoinlnieiit  of  a  coinniibsury  general,  u  tiuarterniuiitLT  gen- 
eral, a  comiimmuy  ul  mubterb,  und  a  commisisary  of  artillery. 

ir.  Irviny. 

Commissary  general,  an  officer  in  cliarge  of  some  special 
department  ni  army  wrvice  ;  as:  ((t)  The  ollii'i-i'  in  charK*' 
of  tin- r(.iiniii^s;uiat  and  transport  dcp;ii"tiin'iil,  nrnf  tin.' 
ordnaniT  slmr  drpartment.  [Eny.^  (I>)  Tlif  (■(lUiiniH.sary 
geiuMal  ul  Ktil)sisti-nce.  [6'.  i'.]  —  Commiflsary  general  of 
BubBiatence  (.1///.  (J.  .S.),  tlie  head  of  tlie  subsistence  de- 
partment, wiio  has  charge  of  the  purchase  and  issue  of 
provisions  lor  the  army. 

Com'mls-sa  ry-ship  (kGm'mTs-su-rT-shTp),  n.  The 
office  nr  ciiiploymciit  of  a  commissary.  A>/h'/J'c. 

Gom-mls'sion  (kom-mTsh'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vontmi.';- 
sio.  See  Commit.]  1.  The  act  of  comnutting,  doing,  or 
performing  ;  the  act  of  perpetrating. 

Every  rnwrnhsi'm  of  sin  introducus  into  the  soul  a  cert:iin 
degree  of  hardness.  ^Soiit/t. 

2.  The  act  of  intrusting ;  a  charge  ;  instructions  as  to 
how  a  tru.st  sliall  be  executed. 

3.  The  duty  or  employment  intrusted  to  any  person 
or  persona ;  a  trust ;  a  charge. 

4.  A  formal  written  warrant  or  authority,  granting 
certain  powers  or  privileges  and  authorizing  or  com- 
manding the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

Let  him  see  our  commission.  Slink. 

5.  A  certificate  conferring  military  or  naval  rank  and 
authority;  as,  a  colonel's  co7»7»m/o7;. 

6-  A  company  of  jiersons  joined  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty  or  the  execution  of  some  trust ;  as,  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission. 

A  cominissloH  was  at  once  appointed  to  examine  into  thr  mat- 
ter. J-rts-ott. 

7.  {Com.")  {a)  The  acting  under  authority  of,  or  on 
account  of,  another,  {b)  The  tliiug  to  be  done  as  agent 
for  another;  as,  I  have  three  commissions  for  the  city, 
(f )  The  brokerage  or  allowance  made  to  a  factor  or  agent 
for  transacting  business  for  another;  a.s,o.  commission 
of  ten  per  cent  on  sales.     See  Del  credere. 

Commiasion  of  array.  (Enrj.  Hist.)  See  under  Array.— 
Commiaaion  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  appointing  and 
empowering  rertiiin  persons  to  exanune  into  the  facts 
relative  to  an  alltged  bankruptcy,  and  to  secure  the 
bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  for  the  creditors.  —  Commia- 
Bion  of  limacy,  a  commission  authorizintJ  nn  inquiry 
whether  a  person  is  a  lunatic  or  not.  —  CommlBslon  mer- 
chant, one  wiiO  buys  or  sells  goods  on  conunission,  as  the 
agent  of  others,  receiving  a  rate  per  cent  as  his  compen- 
sation.—CominiBBion,o/'ComimBBioned,  officer  (J///.),  one  who 
has  a  commission,  in  dist  inrtion  from  a  noncommissioned 
or  warrant  officer. — Commission  of  the  peace,  a  commi^> 
sion  iiiidrr  tlir  vii>-at  seal,  constituting  one  or  more  jicr- 
sons  justiri's  of  tile  peace.  [Eiiu.]  —  To  put  a  vesael  into 
commiasion  (.^■l"//.),  to  equip  and  man  a  governnieiit  ves- 
sel, and  send  it  out  on  service  after  it  has  been  laid  up ; 
esp.,  the  formal  act  of  taking  command  of  a  vessel  for  ser- 
vice, hoisting  the  flag,  reading  the  orders,  etc.  —  To  put 
a  vessel  out  of  commiaaion  (Xmif.),  to  detach  the  olficers 
and  crew  and  retin-  it  IrDiii  active  servicf,  ti'niporarily 
or  pennain-ntly.  —To  put  the  great  seal,  or  the  Treasury, 
into  commission,  to  plaie  it  in  the  hands  of  a  conmiis-sioner 
or  cuiiiiiii.s?-inMcrs  .luring  the  abeyance  of  the  ordinary 
administratiiMi,  as  between  the  gomg  out  of  one  lord 
keeper  and  tlie  ai-cession  of  another.  [Emj.]  —  The  United 
States  Christian  Commission,  an  organization  among  thr 
people  of  the  Nortli,  during  the  Civil  War,  wliich  altordcl 
material  comforts  to  the  Union  soldiers,  and  performed 
servi<-es  of  a  relifiiniis  character  in  the  field  and  in  hospi- 
tals. -  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  an  organ- 
ization Innii'-.l  hvtlie  pei.pieof  the  North  to  conperate 
witli  and  supplLimcnt  the  medical  dciiartment  of  the 
Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War. 

Syn.  —  Charge  ;  warrant ;  authority ;  mandate  ;  office  ; 
trust ;  employment. 

Com-mis'sion  (kQm-mTsh'un),  r.  t.  \jmp.  &p.  p.  Com- 
missioned (-und) ;  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Commissioning.]  1.  To 
give  a  commission  to  ;  to  furnish  with  a  commission  ;  to 
empower  or  autliorize  ;  as,  to  commission  persons  toper- 
form  certain  acts ;  to  commission  an  officer. 

2.  To  send  out  with  a  charge  or  commission. 
A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latiuii  land.       Drijden. 

Syn.  —  To  appoint ;  depute  ;  authorize  ;  empower ; 
delegate  ;  constitute  ;  ordam. 

Gom-mis'sion-al  (-fln-ol),    1  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Com-mis'slon-a-ry  (-S-rj?),  |  conferrmg,  a  commis- 
sion ;  conferred  by  a  commission  or  warrant.     [^.] 

Delegate  or  rommissionar;/  authority.       £j>.  Hall. 

Com-mis'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  commission.  [Obs.) 

Com-mis'sion-er  (kom-mlsl/uu-er),  n.  1.  A  person 
who  has  a  commission  or  warr.ant  to  perform  some  office, 
or  execute  some  business,  for  the  government,  corpora- 
tion, or  person  employing  him  ;  as,  a  commissioner  to 
take  affidavits  or  to  adjust  claims. 

To  another  address  which  requested  that  a  comniisFioTi  niiijht 
be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  Wiili:un 
returned  a  gracious  answer,  and  desired  the  Commons  to  name 
the  (viH)»ii.i,-ioH'7-,--.  Jlaraiila;/ 


2.  An  officer  having  charge  of  some  department  or 

bureau  of  the  public  service. 

Herbert  wan  JirBt  ronimisHiOTtcr  of  the  Adiniralty.    J/cwt/u/a;/. 

The  cirmmiiusiottpr  of  pattnt«,  the  roiinntsj^iom-r  of  the  land 
ofllce,  thef'/ni/;(iwf/o/(«rot  Indian  aHuirn,  arc  hubordinotcftol  tlie 
bucrctary  of  the  iatertor.  Jiuilh'Jt. 

CommlBBloner  of  deeds,  an  officer  having  authority  to 
take  affidavits,  depositions,  a^-knowledgmcnt  of  deeds, 
etc.,  for  use  in  the  State  by  wliich  h<-  in  apjiointed.  \U.  .V.] 
-  County  commlflBionerB,  certain  .idminihti  alive  officers  iu 
some  of  tlie  States,  invested  by  lo'al  I.iuhwith  variouB 
liowers  in  reference  to  the  roads,  courtliuuneB,  financial 
matters,  etc.,  ol  llie  county.     {(J.  iS.\ 

llCom-mla'Bion-nalre'  (kQm-mlBli'Gn-ar';  F.  kft-m£'- 
Hyo-nSr'j,  n.  [F,,  Ir.  L.  commissio.^  1.  Au  ageut  or 
factor  ;  a  commibsion  merchant. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  attendants,  in  some  Kuropean 
cities,  who  jierform  mift<;elIaneouK  services  for  travelers. 

Com-mis'sion-shlp  (kOm-mTsh'Gn-shlp),  n.  The 
office  uf  coniiiiiHHioner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Com-mls'sive  (kum-mTs'sTv),  «.  Uelating  to  commis- 
sion ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  involving,  commission,     [i?.! 

Com-mls'au-ral(k5m-mTKh'u-rtfl  or  k5m'mT-fchij'ral), 
a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commissure. 

Com'miS'SUre  (kSni'mT-shjir  or  kSm-mTsh'ur;  1^1- 
f'Oi  "■  [L.  foiniinsKura  a  joining  together:  cf.  V.  cwn- 
iiiissnrc.  See  Commit,]  1.  A  joint,  seam,  or  closure; 
the  place  where  two  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  meet 
and  unite  ;  an  interstice,  cleft,  or  juncture. 

2.  (A?iat.  &  Zool.)  (a)  The  point  of  union  between 
two  parts,  as  the  angles  of  the  lips  or  eyelids,  the  man- 
dibles of  a  bird,  etc.  (6)  A  collection  of  fibers  connect- 
ing parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  ;  a  chiasma. 

3.  (Jiot.)  The  line  of  junction  or  cohering  face  of  two 
carpeLs,  as  in  the  parsnip,  caraway,  etc. 

Com-mit'  (kOm-mlt'),  V.  t.  iiv}p.  &p.  p.  Committed  ; 
p.  jir.  &  rb.  n.  Committing.]  [L.  commiflcre,  cumviis- 
Slim,  to  connect,  commit ;  com-  -f  mitterc  to  send.  See 
Mission.]  1.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  put  into  charge  or 
keeping  ;  to  intrust ;  to  consign  ;  —  used  with  to,  unto* 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.  /'«.  xxxvii.  5. 
Bid  him  farewell,  commit  him  to  tlie  grave.         ShaJi: 

2.  To  put  in  charge  of  a  jailor ;  to  imprison. 

These  two  wtTC  cnmmittvd.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  do  ;  to  perpetrate,  as  a  crime,  sin,  or  fault. 

Thou  slialt  not  rom;7if'(  adultfry.        Ej-.xx.li. 

4.  To  join  for  a  contest ;  to  match  ;  —  followed  by 
with.     [It]  Vr.  H.  More. 

5.  To  pledge  or  bind  ;  to  compromise,  expose,  or  endan- 
ger by  .some  decisive  act  or  preliminary  step  ;  —  often  used 
reflexively  ;  as,  to  commit  one's  self  to  a  certain  course. 

You  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friendship, 
without  committing  the  honor  of  your  sovereign.  Junius. 

Any  sudden  assent  to  the  proposal  -  . .  might  possibly  be  con- 
eidered  as  committing  the  faith  of  the  United  States.    Jtarshalt. 

6.  To  confound.     \_An  obsolete  Latinisvi] 

Committing  short  and  long  [quantities].        Stilton. 

To  commit  a  bill  {Legislation),  to  refer  or  intrust  it  to  a 
committee  or  others,  to  be  considered  and  reported.  — 
To  commit  to  memory,  or  To  commit,  to  learn  by  heart ;  to 
memorize. 

Syn.  — To  Commit,  Intrust,  Consign.  These  words 
have  in  common  the  idea  of  t ran. sf erring  from  one's  self 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  another.  Com  mil  is  the  widest 
term,  and  may  express  only  the  general  idea  of  deliver- 
ing into  the  charge  of  another  ;  as,  to  com  m  it  a  lawsuit  to 
the  care  of  an  attorney  ;  or  it  may  have  the  special  sense 
of  intrusting  with  or  without  limitations,  as  to  a  superior 
power,  or  to  a  careful  servant,  or  of  consigning,  as  to 
writing  or  paper,  to  the  fiames,  or  to  iirison.  To  iiUrxist 
denotes  the  act  of  committing  in  the  exercise  of  confi- 
dence or  trust ;  as,  to  );i//'«.s?  a  friend  with  the  care  of  a 
child,  or  with  a  secret.  To  consi'jn  is  a  more  formal  act, 
and  regards  the  thing  transferred  as  placed  chiefly  or 
wholly  out  of  one's  immediate  control ;  as,  to  consign  a 
pupil  to  the  charge  of  his  instructor  ;  to  consign  goods  to 
an  agent  for  sale  ;  to  consign  a  work  to  the  press. 

Com-mit',  V.  t.  To  sin  ;  esp.,  to  be  incontinent.  [Ohs.'] 
Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Shak. 

Com-mit'ment  (k5m-nut'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  in  charge,  keeping,  or  trust ;  consign- 
ment ;  esp.,  the  act  of  committing  to  prison. 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  was  witliin  few  days  enlarged.      Ctarendun. 

2.  A  warrant  or  order  for  tlie  imprisonment  of  a  per- 
son ;  — more  frequently  termed  a  inittimns. 

3.  The  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  and  report;  as,  the  commitment  of  a 
petition  or  a  bill. 

4.  A  doing,  or  perpetration,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  of  a 
crime  or  blunder:  commission. 

6.  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging;  the  act  of  expos- 
ing, endangering,  or  compromising ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  pledged  or  enijaged.  Hamilton. 

Gom-nUt'ta-ble  (kSm-mit'ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
committed. 

Com-mlt'tal  (k5m-mTt'tal),  n.  The  act  of  commit- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  committed  ;  commitment. 

Com-mit'tee  (kSm-mtt'te),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  comiie  com- 
pany, and  LL.  comitatHS  jurisdiction  or  territory  of  a 
count,  county,  assize,  army.  The  word  was  apparently 
influenced  by  the  verb  commit,  but  not  directly  formed 
from  it.  Cf.  County.]  One  or  more  persons  elected  or 
appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  business  is  referred, 
either  by  a  legislative  bodj',  or  by  a  court,  or  by  any  col- 
lective body  of  men  acting  together. 

Committee  of  the  whole  [house],  a  committee,  embracing 
all  the  members  present,  into  which  a  legislative  or  de- 
liberative body  sometimes  resolves  itself,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  particular  measure  under  the  operation  of 
different  rules  from  those  governing  the  general  legisla- 
tive proceedings.  The  committee  of  the  vfiolf  has  its  own 
chairman,  and  reports  its  action  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations.—  Standing  committee.    See  under  Standing. 
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Com'mlt-tee'  (kSm'mit-te'),  n.    [From  Commit,  v.  ?.] 

(^Laiv)  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  person  or  estate 
of  anotlier,  as  of  a  lunatic,  is  committed  by  euitable  au- 
thority ;  a  guardian. 

Com-znlt'tee-man  (kom-mlt'te-mSn),  n.  A  member 
of  a  committee. 

Gom-mit'ter  (kom-nut'ter),  71.  1.  One  who  commits  ; 
one  who  does  or  perpetrates.  Sottth. 

2.  A  fornicator.     [06^.]  T.  Decker. 

Com-mlt'tl-ble  (-tT-b"J),  a.  Capable  of  being  commit- 
ted ;  liable  to  be  committed.     [.K.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gom-mix'  (k5m-mTks'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Com- 
mixed (-mlksf) ;  j:j.  pr.  &  t-b.  n.  Commixing.]  [Pref. 
com-  -J-  mix  :  cf.  L.  commixtus,  p.  p.  of  commiscere.  See 
Mix.]    To  mix  or  mingle  together ;  to  blend. 

Tlie  fo/fmo-ref/  impressions  of  all  the  colors  do  stir  up  and  be- 
get a  sensation  of  white,  ^ir  £  Scv:ton. 
To  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at.  Sfiak. 

Com-mis'lOG  (kom-mlk'shuu),  n.  [See  Commix.] 
Commi.xtiire,  Shak. 

Com-mix'tlon  (kom-mTks'chiin  ;  lOG),  n.  [L.  commix- 
tio.'\     Commixture;  mingling.     [^.] 

An  exact  comiut'tion  of  the  insredients.  Eoiih. 

Com-mix'tur©  {kom-mTks'tGr;  135),  7i.  [L.  comm/j- 
^wnt.]  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  mixing  ;  the  state  of 
being  mingled;  the  blending  of  ingredients  in  one  mass 
or  compound. 

In  theci»i»iLr(i/rf  of  anything  that  is  more  oily  or  eweet,  such 
bodies  are  least  apt  to  putrefy.  Uacon. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things ; 
a  compoimd  ;  a  mixture.  Bncon. 

Com'mo-date  {kom'm6-dat),  n.  [L.  commodddun 
thing  lent,  loan.]     {Scots  Laiv)  A  gratuitous  loan. 

Gom-mode'  (kSm-mod'),  71.  [F.  commode^  fr.  com- 
mode convenient,  L.  conuDodus ;  com — J-  modus  meas- 
ure, mode.  See  Mode.]  1.  A  kind  of  headdress  for- 
merly worn  by  ladies,  raising  the  hair  and  fore  part  of 
the  cap  to  a  great  height. 

Or  under  high  commodes,  with  looks  erect.    GranviUe- 

2.  A  piece  of  furniture,  so  named  according  to  tempo- 
rary fashion  ;  as:  (a)  A  chest  of  drawers  or  a  bureau. 
{I/)  A  night  stand  with  a  compartment  for  holding  a 
chamber  vessel,  (c)  A  kind  of  close  stool,  {d)  A  mov- 
able sink  or  stand  for  a  wash  bowl,  with  closet. 

Com-mo'dl-OUS  (k5m-mo'dT-us),  a.  [LL.  commodio- 
suSy  fr.  L.  commoduvi  convenience,  fr.  commodus.  See 
Commode.]  Adapted  to  its  use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants 
and  necessities ;  serviceable  ;  spacious  and  convenient ; 
roomy  and  comfortable;  as,  a  coinmodious  liouse.  *' A 
commodious  drab."  S/tak.  "  Commodious  gold."  Pope. 
The  haven  was  not  commodiuits  to  winter  in.    Acts  xxvii.  12- 

Syn,— Convenient ;  suitable;  fit;  proper;  advanta- 
geous; serviceable;  useful;  spacious;  comfortable. 

Com-mo'dl-OUS-ly,  adv.     in  a  commodious  manner. 
To  pass  commodioitshj  this  life.  Jfilton. 

Com-mo'dl-ous-ness,  n.  State  of  being  commodious ; 
suitableness  for  its  purpose  ;  convenience  ;  roominess. 

Of  cities,  the  neatness  and  riches  increase  according:  to  the 

conwiodiotcsness  of  their  situation.  £ir  IC.  TGniflt. 

The  comiDo'lioiimess  of  the  harbor.  Johmon. 

Com-modl-ty  (k5m-ni5d'T-ty))  «•  /  P^-   Commodities 

(-tlz).     [F.  coiamodite,  convenience,  fr.  L.  coinnwditds. 

See  Commode.]  1.  Convenience  ;  accommodation  ;  profit ; 

benefit ;  advantage  ;  interest ;  commodiousness.     [06s.] 

Drawn  by  the  comtuodifn  of  a  footpath.      li.  Jonnon. 

jVIen  may  seek  their  own  commodity,  vet  if  this  were  dnne 
■with  injury  to  others,  it  was  not  to  be  suftered.  Jlooker. 

2.  That  which  affords  convenience,  advantage,  or 
profit,  especially  in  commerce,  including  everj-thing 
movable  that  ia  bought  and  sold  (except  animals),  — 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce  of  land  and  manu- 
factures, etc. 

3.  A  parcel  or  quantity  of  goods.     [Oft*.] 

A  roiiiiiioditfi  of  hrown  paper  and  old  ginger.  S/iak. 
Gom'mo-dore''  (kSm'mn-dor'),  ?i.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  comiinnidrr,  or  Sp.  comendndor  a  knight  of  a  mihtary 
order  who  holds  a  commandery;  also  a  superior  of  a 
monastery,  fr.  LL.  commmdare  to  conmiand.  Cf.  Com- 
mend, Command,  Commander.]  1.  {U.  S,  Navy)  An 
officer  who  ranks  next  above  a  captain  ;  sometinies,  by 
courtesy,  tlie  senior  captain  of  a  squadron.  The  rank  of 
commoilore  corresponds  with  that  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  army. 

2.  {liritish  Navy)  A  captain  commanding  a  squadron, 
or  a  divinion  o£  a  fleet,  or  having  the  temporary  rank  of 
rear  admiral. 

3.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain  of  a 
line  of  merchant  ves-sels,  and  also  to  the  cliief  officer  of 
a  yacliting  or  rowing  rluli. 

4.  A  familiar  name  for  the  flagship,  or  for  tlie  princi- 
pal vessel  of  a  Hquadron  or  fleet. 

Oom'mon  (kom'nirmj,  n.  [Compnr.  Common-er  (-er) ; 
svperl.  Commonest.]  [OE.  comymnt,  comoji,OV.  comiWy 
F.  rowmitn.ir.  L.  rommnnis ;  com- -\- munis  ready  to 
he  of  Rcrvice;  cf.  Skr.  mi  to  make  fast,  set  up,  build, 
Goth,  f/fimnitis  common,  (i.  gfmein^  and  E.  vman  low, 
common.  Cf.  Immunity, Commune,  n.  &  v.'}  1.  Belong- 
ing or  relating  equally,  or  similarly,  to  more  than  one; 
as,  you  and  I  have  a  common  interest  in  the  property. 
Tliough  life  and  sense  be  common  to  incn  and  brutes. 

Sir  M.  Unh. 

2-  Tlelonglng  to  or  shared  by,  afTecting  or  serving,  all 
the  members  of  a  class,  considered  together ;  general ; 
public  ;  as,  properties  common  to  all  plants ;  the  common 
flchools:  the  liook  of  Common  Prayer. 

Such  nctinnfi  no  the  rrnnmtm  ^'ood  requireth.        //nokrr. 
The  rfimin'in  enemy  of  inun.  Shi»k. 

3.  Often  met  with  ;  usual ;  frequent ;  customary. 

Griff  mori'  than  rommnn  grief.  Shak. 


4.  Not  distinguished  or  exceptional ;  inconspicuous ; 
ordinary  ;  plebeian  ;  —  often  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

The  honest,  heart-felt  enjoyment  of  common  liie.  IC.  Irvituj. 
This  fact  was  infamous 
And  ill  beseeming  any  vommon  man. 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain  and  a  leader.  Shak. 

Above  the  vulgar  (light  of  common  souls.  ^^.  JHui-jj/ij/- 

5.  Profane;  polluted.    lObs.} 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common. 

Arts  X.  15. 

6.  Given  to  habits  of  lewdness;  prostitute. 

A  dame  who  herself  was  common.  I.'Lftronge. 
Common  bar.  <lMir\  Same  as ///rn/A-  ft/n-,  under  Blank. 
—  Common  barrator  {Linvi,  one  who  makes  a  business  of 
instigating  litigation.  —  Common  Bench,  a  name  some- 
times t^ivi-n  to  tlie  English  L'oiut  i.>t  Oummnii  Pleas.  — 
Common  brawler  (Luick  one  addirtfd  U\  putdn'  brawling 
and  quarreling.  See  Brawler.  —  Common  carrier  iLau), 
one  who  undertakes  the  oflice  of  carrying  i  goods  or  per- 
sons) for  hire.  Such  a  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  in  all 
ca.ses  when  he  has  accommodation,  and  when  his  fixed 
price  is  tendered,  and  lie  is  liable  for  all  losses  and  injuries 
to  the  goods,  except  those  which  happen  in  <nii.--,-iiii.-Tice 
of  the  act  of  God.  or  of  the  enemies  of  the  cMintiv.  i^r  lA 
the  owner  of  the  property  himself.  —  Common  chord 
IJItis.),  a  chord  consisting  of  the  fundament. il  t..nt'.  with 
its  third  and  fifth.  —Common  council,  the  rt-pii  stntativi- 
(legislative)  body,  or  the  lower  branch  of  the  repn-scnta- 
tive  body,  of  a  city  or  other  municipal  corporation.  — 
Common  crier,  the  crier  of  a  town  or  city.  —  Common 
divisor  iM'd/i.  i,  a  number  or  quantity  that  divides  two  or 
more  numbers  or  quantities  witliout  a  remainder;  a 
common  measure.  —  Common  gender  {Gram,),  the  gender 
comprising  words  that  may  be  ui  litlier  the  masculine  or 
the  femiume  gender.  —  Common  law,  a  .system  of  jurispru- 
dence developing  imder  the  gui.I.nn.-  oi  the  courts  so  as 
to  apply  a  consistent  and  reasoiKibl.-  ruh-  to  each  litigated 
case.  It  may  be  superseded  by  staiuti ,  hut  unless  super- 
seded it  controls.  Wharton.  It  is  b\  others  defined  as 
the  unwritten  law  (especially  of  Englandj,  the  law  that 
receives  its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  and 
universal  reception,  as  ascertained  and  expressed  in  tlie 
judgments  of  the  courts.  This  term  is  often  used  in 
contradistinction  from  5/a/?//e  luir.  Many  use  it  to  des- 
ignate a  law  common  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  also 
used  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  Englisli  (or  other) 
law,  as  distinguished  from  its  .^ubdivi^iourt,  local,  civil, 
admiralty,  equity,  etc.  See  Law.  —  Common  lawyer,  one 
versed  in  common  law.  —  Common  lewdcees  {Lou),  tlie 
habitual  performance  of  lewd  acts  in  public.  —  Common 
multiple.  {Arit/i.)  See  under  Multiple.  —  Common  noun 
iOjirm.),  the  name  of  anyone  of  a  class  of  objects,  as 
distinguished  from  a  proper  iioim  (tin-  name  of  a  par- 
ticular jjerson  or  thing).  —  Common  nuisance  iLair),  that 
which  is  deleterious  to  the  health  or  tnnifoi  t  ur  sense  of 
decency  of  the  community  at  large.  -  Common  pleas,  one 
of  the  three  superior  courts  of  common  law  at  West- 
minster, presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne 
judges.  Its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  civil  matters. 
Courts  bearing  this  title  exist  in  several  of  tlie  Unitcil 
States,  having,  however,  in  some  cases,  both  cImI  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  whok-  State 
In  other  States  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conunon  pkas  is 
limited  to  a  county,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  county 
court.  Its  powers  are  generally  defined  by  statute.  — 
Common  prayer,  the  liturgy  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  or 
of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States, 
which  all  its  clergy  are  enjoined  to  use.  It  is  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  —  Common  school,  a 
school  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  open  to  all. 
—  Common  scold  (Law),  a  woman  addicted  to  scolding  in- 
discriminately, in  public.  —  Common  seal,  a  seal  adopted 
and  used  by  a  corporation.  —  Common  senee.  (a)  A  sup- 
posed sense  which  was  held  to  be  the  common  bond  of 
all  the  others.  [<j/js.]  Tr.'},rh.  (/.)  Sound  judgment.  See 
under  Sense.  —  Common  time  ( J/(/\.  i,  that  variety  of  time 
in  which  the  measure  consists  oi  two  or  of  four  equal 
portions.  —In  common.  equ;illy  with  anntliei,  (.r  witli  otli- 
ers;  owned,  shar.-il,  nr  usril.  Ill  CMTuninnity  \\  ith  other.-^; 
aflerting  or  attected  equally.  —  Out  of  the  common,  lui- 
common  ;  extraordinary.  —  Tenant  In  common,  one  holding 
real  or  personal  property  in  common  witli  others,  iiaving 
distinct  but  undivided  interests.  See  .hdiit  ti  mm/,  under 
Joint.  —  To  make  common  cause  with,  to  join  or  ally  one's 
self  with. 

Syn.  —  General ;  public  ;  popular;  national;  univer- 
sal; frequent;  ordmary ;  customary;  usual;  familiar; 
habitual;  vulgar;  mean;  trite;  stale  ;  threadbare  ;  com- 
monplace.   See  Mutual,  Ordinary,  General. 

Com'mon  (k5m'iuiin),  71.  1.  The  people  ;  the  com- 
munity.  [Obs-I     "  The  weal  o'  the  common.^^  S/iak. 

2.  An  inclosed  or  uninclosed  tract  of  ground  for 
pleasure,  for  pasturage,  etc.,  the  use  of  wliich  belongs  to 
the  public,  or  to  a  number  of  persons. 

3.  {Law)  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the  land  of 
another,  in  common  either  with  the  owner  or  with  other 
persons  ;  —  so  called  from  the  community  of  interest 
which  arises  between  the  claimant  of  the  right  and  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  or  between  the  claimants  and  otlier 
commoners  entitled  to  the  same  right. 

Common  appendant,  a  right  belonging  to  the  ownier-s  or 
occupiers  ot  arable  land  to  ]iut  cninnioiiahle  beasts  upon 
the  waste  laud  in  the  iiiaiii.r  uheii-  tli.-y  dwell.  Com- 
mon appurtenant,  a  similar  ri^'ht  aiiiilvinv:  to  lamis  in 
other  manors,  or  exteii.Iing  to  ntlier  beat^ts,  besides 
tliose  wliicli  are  generally  commonable,  as  hogs.  —  Com- 
mon because  of  vicinage  or  neighborhood,  the  right  of  the 
inliabitants  of  each  of  two  towiiships,  Jving  contiguous 
to  each  other,  wbieli  have  nsnallv  iiilereoniiin'neil  with 
one  anotlier.  1o  h-t  tlieir  beasts  .str;iy  \u\<>  t  h.-  other's 
fields.  —  Common  In  frroBB  or  at  larRe.  a  eoiiiiiitui  ;tllne^ell 
to  a  man's  pi-r.son,  being  granted  tu  him  and  his  heud  by 
deed  ;  or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prt*8crii>tive  right,  as  by 
a  parson  of  a  church  or  other  corporation  sole,  /ilnrk- 
stonr.  —  Common  of  oatoveri,  the  right  of  taking  wood 
from  anotlier's  eHtate.  Common  of  pasture,  the  riglit  of 
feeding  beasts  on  the  laii-I  of  an<.ther.  Jiurriff.  -Com- 
mon of  piscary,  tie-  riglit  of  tishiiig  in  waters  belonging 
to  anotlier.  -  Common  of  turbary,  the  riglit  of  digging 
turf  ujioii  the  ground  of  another. 

Com'mon,  )'.  /.  1.  To  converse  together;  to  dis- 
course ;  to  confer.     [(fli.\.'] 

KmbflDHflilorH  were  sent  upon  both  pnrtf,  and  rlivcro  meanit 
of  entreaty  were  commonrd  nl.  Ctnfton. 

2.  To  participate.     [Ohs.'\  Sir  T.  More. 


3.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  comjnon 
ground.  Johnson. 

4.  To  board  together  ;  to  eat  at  a  table  in  common. 
Com'mon-a-ble(kQiii'mun-a-b'l),  a.     1.   IleM  in  com- 
mon.    "Forests  .  .  .  and  other  cywmonaWc  places." 

Bacon. 
2.  Allowed  to  pasture  on  public  commons. 
Oimmoniihle  beosta  art  either  beasts  of  tlic  plow,  or  euch  a& 
nmniire  tlie  t'rouiid.  Jih/ck.^tone. 

Gom'mon-age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  communage.']  The 
right  of  pabturnig  on  a  common  ;  the  right  of  using  any 
thing  in  common  with  others. 

The  clautx  ot  r,i„imomir/e  .  .  .  in  most  of  the  forests.     liurke. 

Com'mon-al-ty  (kSm'miin-Sl-tJ?),  n. ;  pi.  Common- 
alties (-tlz).  [OF.  commnnaltt,  F.  cojniuunaide,  fr. 
cominunal.  See  Communal.]  1.  The  common  people; 
those  classes  and  conditions  of  people  who  are  below  the 
rank  of  nobility  ;  the  commons. 

The  commonalt'j,  like  the  nobility,  arc  divided  into  eeveral 
degrees,  JS/ackntotie, 

The  ancient  faro  of  our  kintrs  differed  from  that  of  the  c/m- 
momdty  in  plcnteousness  only.  Lamlor, 

2.  The  majority  or  bulk  of  mankind.   [06j.]    Hooker, 
Corn'mon-er  (kom'miiu-er),  «.     1.  One  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  one  having  no  rank  of  nobility. 

All  lulow  them  [the  peers]  even  their  children,  were  comnton- 
ers,  and  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law  equal  to  each  other.  J/alUim. 

2.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 
Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests  .  .  .  and  from 

other  Common  oble  places,  bo  as  always  there  be  u  due  care  taken 
that  the  poor  commoners  have  no  injury,  Jkicon, 

4.  Onesharing  with  another  in  anything.  \_Obs.']  Fuller. 
5-  A  student  in  the  universitj^  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  is 

not  dependent  on  any  foundation  for  support,  but  pays  all 
university  cliarges;  —  at  Cambridge  called  a,pc7isioner. 

6.   A  prostitute.      lOhs.'\  Shak. 

Com'mon-ish, fl.  Somewhat  common;  commonplace; 
vulgar. 

Gom'mo-nl'tion  (kSm'mo-nTsh'un),  n.  [L.  commo- 
nitio.  See  Monition.]  Advice;  warning;  instruction. 
I0bs.'\  Bailey. 

Coill-mon'l-tive(k5m-m5n'T-tTv),n.  Monitory.  [Ots.j 

Only  commemorative  and  C'-mmonilive.       liji.  Jiall. 
Com-mon'i-tO-ry  (-T-to-rJ),  a.     [L.  cominonHorius.'\ 
Calling  to  mind  ;  giving  admonition.     \_Obs.'\  Foxe. 

Com'mon-Iy  {kom'inun-ly),  adv.     1.    Usually;  gen- 
erally; ordhiarily  ;  frequently;  for  the  most  part;  ob, 
conlirmed  habits  commonly  continue  through  life. 
2.  In  common  ;  familiarly.     \^Obs.']  Spenser, 

Gorn'mon-ness,  ».     1.  State  or  quality  of  being  com- 
mon or  usual ;  as,  the  commonness  of  sunlight. 
2.   Triteness  ;  meanness. 

Coni'mon-place'(-plas'),ff.  Common;  ordinarj-;  trite; 
as.  a  coniuitoijdiice  person,  or  ob.servation. 

Com'mon-place',  n.  1.  An  idea  or  expression  want- 
ing originality  or  interest ;  a  trite  or  customary  remark; 
a  platitude. 

2.  A  memorandum ;  something  to  he  frequently  con- 
sulted or  referred  to. 

Whatever,  in  my  rending,  occurs  concerning  this  our  fellow 
creature,  I  do  never  fail  to  set  it  down  by  way  of  commonplace. 

^ivi/'t. 
Commonplace  book,  a  book  in  which  records  are  made  of 
things  to  be  remembered. 

Coin'mon-place%  v.  t.    To  enter  in  a  commonplace 

book,  or  to  reduce  to  general  heads.  Felton. 

Com'mon-placeS  r.  i.    To  utter  commonplaces;  to 

indulge  in  platitudes.     [Ohs.']  Bacon. 

Com'mon  place'ness.  n.    Tlie  quality  of  being  com- 

nionplaee  ;    eiilnliioniie.'iS. 

Gom'mons  (koni'mnn?,),  7i.pl.     1.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  as  distiim'uislnd  from  the  titled  classes  or  nobil- 
ity ;  the  commonalty  ;  tlie  common  people.     lEng.'] 
'Tis  like  the  commoji",  rude  unpolished  hinds, 
Could  send  such  mes&agc  to  their  sovereign.  S/iak. 

The  word  com)iions  in  its  ))rcscnt  ordinary  .'ignification  com- 
prises all  the  people  wlio  are  under  tlie  rank  of  peers. 

Jilnrkftone. 

2.  The  House  of  Commons,  or  lower  house  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  counties,  boroughs,  and  universities. 

It  IS  agreed  thnt  the  Omminns  were  no  part  of  the  great  coun- 
cil till  some  ages  after  the  Conquest.  Jlume. 

3.  Provisions ;  food ;  fare,  —  as  that  provided  at  a 
common  table  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Their  commrms,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing  scant.  Dryden. 

4.  A  club  or  association  for  boarding  at  a  common 
table,  as  in  a  college,  the  members  sharing  the  expenses 
equally  ;  as,  to  board  in  commons. 

5.  A  common  ;  public  pasture  ground. 

To  shake  his  eiira.  and  graze  in  cnmmom.  Shak. 

Doctors'  CommoDB.  a  place  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
in  London  where  the  doctors  of  civil  law  used  to  common 
together,  and  where  were  tho  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts  and  offices  having  jurisdiction  of  marriage  licenses, 
divorces,  registration  of  wills,  etc. —  To  be  on  short  com- 
naone,  to  have  a  small  allowance  of  food.     [Ciilloq.] 

Gom'mon  sense'  (kom'mun  eSns').  See  Common 
s/'/isr.  inidt-r  Sense. 

Gom'mon-ty  (k'mi'mun-ty),  w.  (Scots  Law)  A  com- 
mon ;  a  piece  of  land  in  which  two  or  mote  persona  have 
a  common  right.  Bell. 

Com'mon-weal' (-wel'), «.  [Coynmon-^weal.']  Com- 
monwealth. 

Such  a  prince. 
Sn  kind  n  fnthrr  of  the  nmim'inirrtd.  Shak. 

Com'mon -wealth'  (kom'niiln-welth';  277),  V.  [Com- 
7aon  -\'  urallh  well-being.]  1.  A  state;  a  body  i)OlJtic 
con»inting  of  a  certain  ininiber  of  men.  imited,  by  compact 
or  tacit  agreement,  under  one  form  of  government  and 
system  of  laws. 

The  trnnpings  of  a  monarchy  wnuhl  ert  up  nn  ordinary  com* 
numirraltfi.  Jidton. 
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5^^  This  trnn  in  applied  to  Koveriiineiits  which  arc 
consiiifTcil  ;iH  fino  or  poiJularjbut  r.in*ly,  or  iinpropprly, 
to  an  altHuliitn  i^overnuieut.  Tlie  word  MinnififB,  strictly, 
the  covnium  irr/Z-heiiif/  ov  //upjthirsx  ;  and  lieiice,  a  form 
of  ffovenimeiit  in  wliich  the  yeiieral  welfare  18  regarded 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  any  cUihs. 

2<  The  whole  liody  of  people  in  a  state  ;  the  public. 

3*  {Enp.  Hist.)  Spccirtcally,  the  form  (\l  Rovernnient 
established  on  tlie  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  H'41),  which 
existed  under  Olivor  Cromwell  and  his  snii  Richard,  end- 
ing with  the  abdication  of  the  latter  in  l(v>U. 

Syn.  — State;  realm;  republic. 

Com'mo-rance  (kuin'mo-rcniH),  n.     See  CoMMOUANcv. 

Com'mo-ran-cy  (-mn-sj),  «.  1.  {Lnw)  A  dwelling 
or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place  ;  habitation. 

CoH(»(ornnf.v  cnnsists  in  usually  lyiii^  ttiiTc.     r.Utvkxtotif. 

2.  {A7n.  Law)  Residence  temporarily,  or  for  a  short 
time. 

Goin'mo-rant  (-rant),  a.  [L.  commorans,  p.  pr.  of 
cnmmoruH  to  abide  ;  com-  -^luorari  to  delay.]  1.  (Law) 
Ordinarily  residing  ;  inhabiting. 

All  freeholders  witliin  the  precinct  .  .  .  iiTul  nil  pCTBOnn  crwi- 
)iiorant  therein.  JikicLituiif:. 

2.  {Am.  Law)  Inhal)itin[j  or  occupying  temporarily. 

Gom'mo-rant,  ".     A  n-si.Icnt.  Bp.  Hachft. 

Com'mo-ra'tlon  (  iri'slnm),  ».  [L.  rommora/io.}  The 
act  of  staying  nr  residing  in  a  place.      [<M,v.]      Up.  Hall. 

Com-mo'ri-ent  (kSm-mo'ri-^nt),  a.  [L.  commoricns, 
p.  pr.  of  lyniUKuriri.l  Dying  together  or  nt  the  same 
time.     [A*.]  Sir  G.  liuch; 

Gom-morso'  (kom-mOrs'),  n.  [L.  rommorsus^  p.  p.  of 
rommordvre  to  bite  sharply.]  Remorse.  {,Obs.'\  "  With 
sad  coimnorse.''''  Danirf. 

Coin-mote'  (kSm-mof),  v.  t.  [See  Commove.]  To 
connnove  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  stir  up.     [i?.] 

l>ocicty  beiii;;  uiurc  or  lessco(/i»jo(t(/  and  made  uncomfortable. 

Jlauthonic. 

Gom-mo'tlon  (kSm-nio'shiin),  n.  [L.  commotio:  cf. 
F.  commoticit.  See  Motion.]  1.  Disturbed  or  violent 
motion;  agitation. 

[What]  vnmmolion  in  the  winds  I  Shak, 

2.  A  popular  tumult ;  public  disturbance  ;  riot. 
■When  yo  shall  liear  of  wars  and  commuttrms.    Luke  xxi.  9. 

3.  Agitation,  perturbation,  or  disorder,  of  mind  ;  heat ; 
excitement.  "  He  could  not  debate  anything  without 
some  cominotioii."  Cltirenffoii. 

Syn.  —  Excitement ;  agitation  ;  perturbation  ;  disturb- 
ance ;  tumult;  disorder;  violence. 

Gom-move'  (k5m-moov'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoM- 

MOVED  (-moovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Commovinc]    [L.  coni- 

movere^  commotum;  com-  -|-  viorrrc  to  move.]     1.  To 

urge;  to  persuade  ;  to  incite.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  disturb ;  to  unsettle.     [^.] 

Straight  thoFimds, 

Comninred  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.     Thomson. 

Com'mu-nal  (kSni'mii-nrfl  or  kom-nui'nal),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  comiDiiiiril.]     Pertaining  to  a  commune. 

Com'mu-nal-ism  (-T^'m),  n.  A  Frencli  theory  of 
government  which  holds  that  each  connnune  should  be 
a  kind  of  independent  state,  and  the  national  goveriuneut 
a  confederation  of  such  states,  having  only  limited  pow- 
ers. It  is  advocated  by  advanced  French  republicans ; 
but  it  sliould  not  be  confounded  with  connnunism. 

Com'mu-nal-Ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  communaliste.}  An  ad- 
vocate of  connuiuiali.sm. 

Com'mu-nal-is'Uc  (-Ts'tlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  com- 
mimalism. 

Com-mune'  (k5m-muu'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
muned (-mund') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  ii.  Communing.]  [OF. 
coiiniiiniier,  fr.  L.  communicare  to  connnunieate,  fr. 
communis  connnon.   See  Common,  and  cf.  Communicatr.] 

1.  To  converse  together  with  sympathy  and  conti- 
dence ;  to  interchange  sentiments  or  feelings ;  to  take 
counsel. 

I  would  cnmmime  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ear  but  yours.  Shak. 

2.  To  receive  the  communion;  to  partake  of  the  eu- 
charist  or  Lord's  supper. 

To  ctmmvite  under  both  kinds.         J^p.  JiurTict. 

To  comnmne  with  one's  self  or  one's  own  heart,  to  think : 
to  reflect ;  to  meditate. 

Gom'mune  (k5m'mun),  n.  Communion  ;  sympathetic 
intercourse  or  conversation  between  friends. 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead.  Tennyson. 

Coin'mune  (kom'mun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  commim.  See 
Common.]  1.  The  commonalty;  the  common  people. 
lOhs.']  Chaucer. 

In  this  struggle  — to  U80  the  technical  words  of  the  time— of 
the  '•  cnmuatne,"  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  asainst  the 
"prudhommes'  or'*  wiser"  lew.  J.li.  Green. 

2.  A  small  territorial  district  in  France  under  the  gov- 
enmient  of  a  mayor  and  numicipal  council ;  also,  the  in- 
habitants, or  the  government,  of  such  a  district.  See 
Arrondissement. 

3.  Absolute  numicipal  self-government. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  or  The  Commune,  (a)  The  govern- 
ment estabhshed  ni  Pans  (1792-rt4i  l.y  a  usurpation  of  su- 
preme power  on  the  part  of  repr^s.-nt;niv,-^i  chosen  bv 
the  comniunes  ;  the  period  of  its  cnutinuance  is  known  as 
the  Reign  of  Terror."  (/<)  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, modeled  on  the  commune  of  1792,  which  the  com- 
munists, so  called,  attemiited  to  establish  in  1871. 

Com-mu'Ill-ca-bil'i-ty  (kom-mu'nT-ka-bTl'T-ty),  7}. 
[Cf.  F.  coiiiiiuivir.ihilil,.]  Th.-  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicable; capability  nf  being  imparted. 

Com-mu'nl-ca-ble  (-bM),  a.  [Cf.  F.  comimmicnhle, 
LL.  cominiinirnJnlix.']  1.  Capable  of  being  communi- 
cated, or  imparted  ;  as,  a  communicable  disease ;  coinmu- 
niciihle  knowledc:*'. 

2.  Conimunicativf  ;  free-speakinc    [Ohs.'\  21.  .Tnnsoj}. 

— Com-mu'nl-ca-ble-ness, ".— Gom-mu'iU-ca-bly,  a<iv. 


Com-mu'lll-cailt  (kom-jnu'nT-krtut),  n.  [L.  commu- 
nicinis,  p.  pr.]  1.  One  wlio  i.artakcs  of,  or  is  entitled 
to  partake  oi,  tlie  sacrament  of  tho  Lord'tj  supper ;  a 
church  member. 

A  never-fttiling  monthly  communicant.     Atterhurp. 

2.  One  wlio  commiinicateB.  Fore. 

Com-mu'nl-cant   (k5m-mu'nl-krtnt),  a.     Communi- 

catnik'.      [/;.  ]  Coleridge. 

CoDi-mu'nl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Commd- 
NicATEii ;  ji.  pr.  \-  rb.  v.  Communicating.]  [L.  commu- 
tiinitns,  ]t.  p.  ot  courmunicare  to  communicate,  fr.  cum- 
viunis  common.  See  Commune,  v.  i.]  1.  To  share  in 
common;  to  participate  in.     [^ObsJ] 

To  thousandfi  that  cf«*ij"i(/i(fa(c  our  loss.    It.  Jonson. 

2.  To  impart ;  to  bestow ;  to  convey  ;  an,  to  communi- 
cate a  disease  or  a  aeusatiou  ;  to  communicate  motion  by 
means  of  a  crank. 

Wlierc  God  is  worshiped,  tlicrc  he  commvnicatcs  hia  blenRingB 
and  holy  influenceB.  Jtr.  Taylur, 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  recount ;  to  givo  ;  to  impart ; 
as,  to  commu7iicate  information  to  any  one. 

4.  To  administer  tlie  communion  to.     [A*.] 

She  [the  church]  .  .  .  may  contr;iH«/ca/e  him.    Jcr.  Taylor. 

^W^  This  verb  was  formerly  followed  by7('(7/i  before 
the  person  receiving,  but  now  usually  takes  to  after  it. 

Jle  communicated  tlioso  thoughts  only  with  the  Lord  Di;,'hy. 

Claitndon. 

Syn.  —  To  impart ;  bestow  ;  confer  ;  reveal ;  disclose  ; 
tell ;  announce  ;  recount ;  make  known.  —  To  Communi- 
cate, Impart,  Reveal.  Comviunicate  is  the  more  gf^n- 
eral  term,  and  denotes  the  allowing  of  otli-TH  to  partake 
or  enjoy  in  common  with  ourselves,  Imjxirl  '\h  more  spe- 
cific. It  is  giving  to  othersa  part  of  w]i;itur  liiid  held 
as  our  nwji,  <.!•  jiiakiiiv;  tli.-m  our  partiirr.s  ;  ■a^,\'\  inntart 
our  feelings;  to  //^-/.'//7  r.f  our  prop,.rty,  ftr.  Hmi',- there 
IS  soiiirihiiii^  ninr,'  Ultimate  in  innmrtiii'i  intidhsence 
than  ill  i-'inmnfinratinij  it.  To  reveal  is  to  disclose  some- 
thing hidilen  or  concealed  ;  as,  to  retreat  a  secret. 

Com-mu'ni-cate,  v.  L  1.  To  share  or  participate  ;  to 
possess  or  enjoy  in  common  ;  to  have  sympathy. 

Ye  did  communirafe  with  my  atRiction.     FhiUp.  iv.  4. 

2.  To  give  alms,  sympathy,  or  aid. 

To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not.    Tleh.  siii.  IC. 

3.  To  have  intercourse  or  to  be  the  means  of  inter- 
course ;  as,  to  covwiunicate  with  another  on  business  ; 
to  be  connected  ;  as,  a  communicating  artery. 

Subjects  euffercd  to  communicate  and  to  have  intercourse  of 
traffic.  HakUoit. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  eystcm  of  Euch  canals,  ivliich 
all  communicate  with  one  another.  .Irfiul/uiot. 

4.  To  part.ake  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  to  commune. 
The  primitive  Chriftiaiis  communicafid  every  diiy.    Jcr.  Taylor. 

Com-mu'nl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  7^.  [L.  communica- 
tio.'\  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  communicating;  as,  co;/(?H?i- 
nicalion  of  smallpox  ;  commiuiication  of  a  secret. 

2.  Intercour.se  by  words,  letters,  or  messages ;  inter- 
change of  thoughts  or  opinions,  by  conference  or  other 
means;  conference;  correspondence. 

Argument  .  .  .  and  friendly  commmiication.        S/iak. 

3.  Association ;  company. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    ]  Cor.  xv.  33. 

4.  Means  of  communicating ;  means  of  passing  from 
place  to  place  ;  a  connecting  passage  ;  connection. 

The  Euxinc  Sea  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade,  by  the 
comiiiunicatio'i  it  lias  botli  with  Asia  and  Europe.        Arhut/mot. 

5.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted  ;  intelli- 
gence ;  news ;  a  verbal  or  written  message. 

6-  Participation  in  the  Lord's  supper.       Bp.  Pearson. 

7.  {Bhet.)  A  trope,  by  which  a  speaker  assumes  that 
his  bearer  is  a  partner  in  his  Beutimeuts,  and  says  ive, 
instead  of  /  or  you,  Bcattie. 

Syii. —  Correspondence  ;  conference;  intercourse. 

Com-mu'nl-ca-tive  (k5m-mu'nT-ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
coinviunicatif,  LL.  cominnnicativus.'\  Inclined  to  com- 
municate ;  ready  to  impart  to  others. 

Determine,  for  the  future,  to  be  less  commuuicatirr.    Su:i/t. 

Com-mu'ni-ca-tlve-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

COinnuniicat  ive.  Xoms. 

Com-mu'ni-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  com- 
municates. Boiile. 

Com-mu'nl-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-ry),  a.  [LL.  communi- 
catorii(s.~\     Imparting  knowledge  or  information. 

Canonical  and  coiinminieatory  letters,  Barrow. 

Com-mun'ion  (kSni-mun'yiin),  n.  [L.  comnnmio : 
cf.  T.  coiinniinion.  See  Common,]  1.  The  act  of  shar- 
ing ;  couuuunity ;  participation.  "This  communion  of 
goods."  Blackstone. 

2.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  esp.,  in- 
timate association  and  intercourse  implying  sympathy 
and  confidence  ;  interchange  of  thoughts,  purposes,  etc. ; 
agreement ;  fellowship  ;  as,  the  communion  of  saints. 

We  are  naturally  induced  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship 

with  others.  Booker. 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?    2  Cor.  vi.  14- 

Rare  communion  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone  make  a 
giind  man.  .South. 

3.  A  body  of  Christians  having  one  common  faith  and 
discipline  ;  as,  the  Presbj-terian  communion. 

4.  The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist ;  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper ;  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament ; 
as,  to  go  to  communion  ;  to  partake  of  the  communion. 

Close  commxmion.  See  under  Close,  a.  —  Commnnlon  ele- 
ments, the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  celebration  of  tiie 
Loril's  supper,  —  Communion  service,  the  celcbrntion  of 
tlie  Lord's  supper,  or  thi;  othcf  or  servire  th'Trfi.r.  — 
Communion  table,  the  tabh-  uiioii  w'liii^h  the  flrnn'iits  .irt- 
pbifi'd  ;it  tht'celebrati'iii  of  tin-  Lord's  supper.  --  Commun- 
ion In  both  kinds,  i);irtiriii;iti(>n  in  botli  tlie  lirp:i(l  and 
wiin-  liy  all  couimuiiicriuts.  -  Communion  in  one  kind,  par- 
titipation  in  but  one  elt-ment,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliureb,  where  the  laity  partake  of  the  bread  only. 

Syn.  —  Share:  participation;  fellowship;  converse; 
intercourse  ;  unity  ;  concord  ;  agreement. 


Coin'mu-niBm  {k5m'mtj-nTz'ra),  n.  [F.  communUvie^ 
fr.  cf/iiiuini.  common,]  A  Hcheiiio  of  equalizing  the 
social  conditioim  of  life;  specifically,  a  schi^me  which 
contemplates  tho  abolition  (^f  inefjualities  in  the  iHjsses- 
8ion  of  property,  as  by  distributing  all  wealth  equally  to 
all,  or  by  holding  all  wealth  in  common  for  the  equal  uite 
and  advantage  of  all. 
.  Gd^  At  different  times,  and  in  different  countries,  va- 
rious Bchemes  pertaining  to  socialihm  in  govennin-nt  and 
the  conditions  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  have  been  called  communism. 

Com'mu-nlst  (-nTst),  n.  [F.  communisle.^  1.  An 
advo.ate  for  the  theory  or  practice  of  comnmnism. 

2.  A  Hiippoiter  of  the  commune  of  Paris. 

Gom'mu-nls'tlC  (-nts'tTk),  «,  l.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
communiHin  or  communists  ;  as,  communif:tic  theories, 

2.  {Zonl.)  Living  or  having  theirnests  in  common,  an 
certain  Inrds, 


Gom-mti'nl-ty  (kSm-mu'nT-tJ^),  n. ;  pi.  Communities 

v-tl/.).  [L,  ronnnunitas :  cf.  OF.  communite.  Cf.  Com- 
monalty, and  see  Common.]  1,  Common  possession  or 
enjoyment;  participation;  any  a.  com  m  unity  oi  goodn. 

The  original  community  of  all  things.  Lfjckr. 

An  unrcflcrvcd  community  of  thought  and  feeling.     W.  Irving. 

2.  A  body  of  people  having  common  rights,  privileges, 
or  interests,  or  living  in  the  samo  jdace  under  the  same 
laws  and  regulations ;  as,  a  community  of  monks.  Hence, 
a  number  of  animals  living  in  a  common  home  or  with 
some  apparent  association  of  interests. 

CrcaturoH  that  in  communilies  cxict.     Wordnirtrrlh. 

3,  Society  at  large  ;  a  commonwealth  or  state  ;  a  body 
politic  ;  the  public,  or  people  in  general. 

Unrdeng  ujion  the  poorer  claf^KpB  of  the  community.    Ilallam. 
C^"  In  tliis  sense,  the  term  should  be  used  with  the 
dehnite  article  ;  as,  the  interests  of  the  community, 

4,  Common  character  ;  likeness.     [/?.] 

The  es«ential  community  of  nature  between  organic  growth 
and  niorjjanic  growth.  JJ,  Sprncr. 

5.  Commonness;  frequency.     [Obs."] 

Eyes  .  .  .  Bick  and  blunted  with  commvmty.        S/iak. 
Gom-mu'ta-bU'I-ty  (-muaar-bll'I-t^?),  n.    The  quality 
of  bi'ing  couiinutable. 

Com-mut'a-ble  (-mu'tiUb'l),  a.  [L.  comnmtabilis.'] 
Capable  of  being  commuted  or  interchanged. 

The  predicate  and  pubject  are  not  rommvtufAe,    Whatrly. 
Com-mut'a-blo-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  com- 
mutable  ;  intcrchaiitrt-aMfness. 

Oom'mu-ta'tloii  (kom'mii-ta'Bbrin),  n.  [L.  commu- 
tirfio:  cf.  F.  commutation.']  1.  A  passing  from  one 
state  to  another ;  change;  alteration;  mutation.     [/^.] 

So  great  is  the  commutation  that  the  kouI  then  hated  onlv  tlint 
wliich  now  only  it  lovei,  >fufh. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another;  barter; 
exchange.     [0^5.] 

The  use  of  money  is  .  .  .  that  of  saving  the  commvtati--n  of 
more  bulky  commodities.  Arbutlmot. 

3.  {Law)  The  change  of  a  penalty  or  punishment  by 
the  pardoiung  power  of  the  State;  as,  the  commutation 
of  a  sentence  of  death  to  banishment  or  impi-isonmeut. 

Suits  are  allownhle  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  moncv  agreed 
to  be  given  as  a  commutation  for  penance.  JilhcKffone. 

4.  A  substitution,  as  of  a  less  thing  for  a  greater ; 
esp.  a  substitution  of  one  form  of  pa>-ment  for  another, 
or  one  payment  for  many,  or  a  specific  sum  of  money  for 
conditional  pajTnenta  or  allowances ;  us,  commutation  of 
tithes;  commutation  of  fares;  commutation  of  copy- 
right ;  commutation  of  rations. 

Angle  of  commutation  {Asiron.),  the  difference  of  the 
geOi-.^ntric  longitudes  of  tlio  svui  and  a  planet.  —  Commu- 
tation of  tithes,  tlie  substitution  of  a  regidar  pavment, 
ctiargeabU'  to  the  land,  fur  the  annual  tithes  in  kind,— 
Commutation  ticket,  a  ticket,  as  for  tmnsportation,  which 
is  till*  (■\  idi-ure  of  a  contract  for  service  at  a  reduced  rate. 
See  L'd  Co:\imute,  2. 

Com-mut'a-tlve  (kSm-mu'ta-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
mutali/.']  Relative  to  exchange;  interchangeable;  re- 
ciprocal. —Com-mut'a-Uve-ly,  adv. 

Rich  traders,  frr.iii  their  Fuccess.  are  presumed  ...  to  have 
cultivated  an  lialiitual  regard  to  commutaliic  justice.       liurkc. 

Com'mu-ta'tor  ( k 5m 'mii -taster),  71.  (Elec.)  A  piece 
of  apparatus  used  for  reversing  the  direction  of  an  elec- 
trical current ;  an  attachment  to  certain  electrical  ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  alteniating  currents  are  made 
to  be  continuous  or  to  have  the  same  direction. 

Gom-mute'  (k5m-mut'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  CoM- 
mttted  ;  J),  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Commuting.]  [L.  commutare, 
-mutatum;  com- -j- mutare  to  chauge.  See  Mutation,] 
To  exchange  ;  to  put  or  substitute  something  else  in  place 
of,  as  a  smaller  penalty,  obligation,  or  pajTiieut,  for  a 
greater,  or  a  single  thing  for  an  aggregate  ;  hence,  to  les- 
sen ;  to  diminish  ;  as,  to  commute  a  sentence  of  death  to 
one  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  to  commute  tithes ;  to 
commute  charges  for  fares. 

The  sounds  water  and  fire,  beinff  once  annexed  to  those  two 
elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beinps  partlcipa. 
ting:  of  the  fir^^t  "  waterv,""  and  the  last  "Jiery,"  than  to  commute 
the  terms,  and  call  theih  by  the  reverse.  J.  Harris. 

The  utmnst  that  cnuld  be  obtained  was  that  her  eentence 
should  be  rommutcd  from  burning  to  beheading.        Jilacaulay. 

Com-mute',  v.  i.  1.  To  obtain  or  bargain  for  exemp- 
tion or  substitution  ;  to  effect  a  commutation. 

He  .  .  .  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that  he  is  bound 
to  pay  his  vow  in  kind,  Jer.  Taylor. 

2,  To  pay,  or  arrange  to  pay,  in  gross  instead  of  part 
by  part :  as.  to  commute  for  a  year's  travel  over  a  rout*. 

Cotn-mut'er  (kSm-mu'ter).  72.  One  who  commutes; 
es7"'ri:\lly,  one  who  commutes  in  traveling. 

Com-ma'tu-al  (k5m-mu'tu-fll ;  135"),  a.  [Pref.  com- 
-{- mutual.']     Mutual;  reciprocal;  united.     [J?.] 

There,  with  commntual  zenl.  we  both  had  strove.    Pope. 

Co'mose  (ko'mos  or  ko-mos'),  a.     [L.  comosux  hairy. 


use.   unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   <irn ;     pity;     food,    fo'ct;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tlien,   tliin;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azuie. 


COMPACT 

from  eoma  hair.]    (Bot.)  Bearing  a  tuft  of  soft  hairs  or 
down,  as  the  seeds  of  milkweed.  Gray. 

Corn-pact'  (koin-pakf),  ^.  p.  &a.  [L.  compactus,  p. 
p.  of  coinpingere  to  join  or  unite;  com-  -J-  pmigtre  to 
fasten,  fix :  cf.  F.  compacte.  See  Pact.]  1.  Joined  or 
held  together  ;  leagued;  confederated,  t^^^'-]  *■*  Com- 
pact with  her  that  'a  gone."  Shak. 
A  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact  with  was  together.    reaLftam. 

2.  Composed  or  made  ;  —  with  of.     IFoetic^ 

A  wanderiDg  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor.  Jliltoa. 

3.  Closely  or  firmly  united,  as  the  particles  of  eolid 
todies  ;  firm  ;  close  ;  solid ;  dense. 

Glass,  crystal,  gems,  and  other  compact  bodies.    Sir  I.  Xewton. 

4.  Brief ;  close  ;  pithy ;  not  diffuse  ;  not  verbose  ;  as, 
a  compact  discourse. 

Syn.—  Firm  ;  close  ;  solid ;  dense  ;  pithy ;  sententious. 

Corn-pact'.  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  CosiPACTED  ;  p.  pr.  & 

•2?7>.  n.  Compacting.]    1.  To  thrust,  dri^e,  or  press  closely 

together ;  to  joiu  firmly  ;  to  consolidate ;  to  make  close ; 

—  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  body. 

-Now  the  bright  eun  compacts  the  precious  atone.    Bladcinore. 

2.  To  imite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system. 

The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacterl  hy  that 
which  everv  juiiit  sujiplieth.  Eph.  iv.  lo. 

Com'pact  (k5ui'p5kt),  n.  [L.  compactum,  iv.  compa- 
^isci,  p.  p.  rompoclus,  to  make  an  agreement  with  ;  cam- 
-f  paci^ci  to  make  an  agreement.  See  Pact.]  Au  agree- 
ment between  parties ;  a  covenant  or  contract. 

The  law  of  nations  depeada  on  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 

leagues,  etc.  Slacl^stom; 

Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact.    Macnula>j. 

The  federal  constitution  has  been  styled  a  compact  between 
ithe  States  by  which  it  was  ratified.  Wharton. 

Syn.  —  See  Co\t:naxt. 

Gom-pact'ed  (k5m-p5kt'gd),  a.  Compact ;  pressed 
•close  ;  concftitrated  ;  firmly  united. 

Com-pact'ed-ly,  •^di-.     In  a  compact  mamier. 

Com-paot'ed-ness,  n.     A  state  of  being  compact. 

Com-pact'er  f-erK  n.     One  who  makes  a  compact. 

Gom-pact'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  «.     That  may  be  compacted. 

Com-pac'Uon  (^koin-pSk'shuu),  n.  [L.  rompac/io.l 
The  act  of  making  compact,  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pact.    \_Obs.]  Bacon. 

Gom-pact'ly  (kom-p5ktiy),  adi\  In  a  compact  man- 
ner ;  with  close  miion  of  parts  ;  densely  ;  tersely. 

Com-pact'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  com- 
pact ;  close  union  of  parts ;  deusity. 

Gom-pac'ture  (-pSk'tfir;  135),  n.  [L.  compnctura.'] 
Close  union  or  connection  of  parts;  manner  of  joining  ; 
construction.  {,Obs.'\  "  With  comely  compass  and  com- 
pacture  strong."  SpCJiscr. 

II  Com-pa'ges  (kSm-pa'jez),  n.  nng.  &  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
-complnrjere.  See  Compact,  v.  /.]  A  system  or  structure 
of  many  parts  united. 

A  regular  compages  of  pipes  and  vessels,  Ray. 

Com-pag'i-nate  (-pSj'T-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  comj^aginare, 
-compaginutnin.1     To  unite  or  hold  together  ;  as,  tlie  side 


■piectsWjinjiiiginate  the  irAme.     lObs.']         W.  Montagu. 
Com-pagi-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.    [L.  compaginatin.'] 
Union  of  parts;  structure,     [_Obs.']  __  Jer.  Taylor. 


Com'pa-na-ble  (ktim'pa-na-b'l),  a.    [OF.  compaigna 
Ijle.']     C^.iniMiiiunable ;  sociable.     [0&5.]  Chaucer. 

Com'pa-na'tor  (k5m'pa-na  ter),  7t.      [LL.  compana- 
■iores,  pi.]     (Eccl.)  Same  as  Impanator. 

Gom-pan'1-a-ble  (kom-p5u'i-a-b'l),  a.  Companion- 
able ;  sociable.  [Obs.]  Bacon. 
Gom-pan'lOIl  (kom-pSn'yfm),  n.  [F.  compagnon^ 
OF.  coiiip'iiiig,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  compiinio  (cf.  com- 
paniiua  fellowship,  a  mess),  fr.  L.  com-  -f-  pnnis  bread. 
See  Pastry.]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or  is  in  com- 
pany with  another  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  period,  either 
from  choice  or  casually ;  one  who  is  much  in  the  com- 
pany of,  or  is  associated  with,  another  or  others;  au  as- 
sociate j  a  comrade;  a  consort;  a  partner. 

The  coiitjinnions  of  his  fall.  MUton. 

The  companion  of  fools  shall  smart  for  it. 

Prov.  xiii.  20  (Rev.  Vcr.). 

Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 

Two  of  the  sweetest  companions  in  the  world.         ShnK: 

A  companitm  ia  one  with  whom  we  share  our  bread  ;  a  mt-ss- 

'inate.  Tictr/i. 

2.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  rank  in  certain  orders;  as,  a 
covipaiiioji  of  the  Bath. 

3.  A  feUow  ;  — in  coutempt.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

4.  [Cf.  OSp.  compann  an  outhouse,  office.]  {Xaut.) 
(<i)  A  skylight  on  an  upper  deck  with  frames  and  sashes 
of  various  nhapes,  to  admit  light  to  a  cabin  or  lower 
•deck,  {h)  A  wooden  liood  or  penthouse  covering  the 
<:omp:inion  way  ;  a  companion  hatch. 

Companion  hatch  (A'aitt.),  a  wooden  porch  over  the  en- 
trance or  btairc-ase  of  the  cabin.  —  Companion  ladder 
(Xant.),  the  ladder  by  whi.h  ulb.rrs  aM.-ml  t...  nr  .!<■- 
soend  from,  tbi*  ciuarter-fb'k.  Tatliii.  Companion  way 
iNauf.u  a  Htairrase  leading  to  tli'-  cabin.  —Knights  com- 
panions, in  certain  honorary  (frdcrs,  the  members  of  tlie 
lowi'Mt  gra<les  as  distinguished  from  knights  comman- 
ders, kuiglits  grand  cross,  and  the  like. 

Syii.—  AKsociate;  comrade  ;  mate  ;  compeer  ;  partner  ; 
jilly  ;  confederate ;  coadjutor ;  accomplice. 

Oom-pan'lon,  v.  t.  1.  To  be  a  companion  to;  to  at- 
tend on  ;  to  accompany,     [/i.]  Ruskiv. 

2.  To  qualify  as  a  companion  ;  to  make  equal.  [0/w.] 
Comjianion  me  with  my  miHtresa.  Sfiak. 

Com-pan'ion-a-ble  (kJjm-iiSn'yun-fl^b'l),  a.  Fitted  to 
be  a  rojiipanion  ;  lit  for  good  fellowship;  agreeable; 
BOciiible.  ^^  K:\4-U  romp'rniojiahlcKXWut."  Mallcft.   *^  Covi- 

pfiniojiaUn  wit."     riavfiii'i'm.  —  Oom-pan'lon-a-ble- 
neas,  n.  —  Com  pan'ion-a-bly,  '"/''■ 

Com-pan'lon-less,  "-     AVitliout  a  compniiion. 

Oom-pan'lon  ship.  n.  Fi^Ilowship  ;  asHOciation  ;  the 
act  or  fact  of  kfi-piiiK  company  with  any  one.  Shak. 

lie  npvfT  crrtin-.l  f.  nvuil  liiniBtlf  of  my  sympathy  other  than 
by  mere  vompanioii^fiip.  "'■  /'"t'tny. 
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Com'pa-ny  (kiim'p^nj),  n.;  pi.  Companies  (-nYz). 
[F.  coiiipagnie,   fr.    OF.   compainy.      See   Companion.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  companion  or  companions ; 
the  act  of  accompanying  ;  fellowship  ;  companionship  ; 
society ;  friendly  intercourse.  Shuk, 

Evil  company  doth  corrupt  good  manners. 

1  to/-.  XV.  as ^^cr.  IVr.). 
Brethren,  farewell :  your  company  along 
I  will  uut  wish.  Mdton. 

2.  A  compauiou  or  companions. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  Shak. 

3.  An  assemblage  or  association  of  persons,  either  per- 
manent or  transient. 

Thou  shalt  meet  a  compann  of  prophets,    1  Sam.  at.  5. 

4.  Guests  or  visitors,  in  distinction  from  the  members 
of  a  family  ;  as,  to  invite  company  to  diue. 

6.  Society,  in  general ;  people  assembled  for  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
thuugh  not  of  shining  *in  compaioj.  6wijt. 

6.  An  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  some  enterprise  or  business ;  a  corporation ;  a 
firm  ;  as,  the  East  India  Compariy;  an  insurance  com- 
pany; a  joint-stock  compainj. 

7.'  Partners  in  a  firm  wliose  names  are  not  mentioned 
in  its  style  or  title ;  —  often  abbreviated  in  writing  ;  as, 
Hottinguer  &  Co. 

8.  (Mil.)  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  numbering  in  the  United 
States  (full  strength)  100  men. 

9.  (yaut.)  The  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers  ; 
as,  a  whole  ship's  company. 

10.  The  body  of  actors  employed  in  a  theater  or  in  the 
production  of  a  play. 

To  keep  company  with.    See  imder  Keep,  v.  t. 

Syn.  —  Assemblage  ;  assembly;  society;  group;  cir- 
cle; crowd;  troop;  crew;  gang  ^  corporation;  associa- 
tion ;  fraternity ;  guild  ;  partuerslnp ;  copartnery  ;  union  ; 
club ;  party  ;  gathering. 

Com'pa-ny  (kum'pa-uj),  v.  t.  \_hnp.  &  }i.  p.  Compa- 
NiED  (-uTd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Companying.]  To  accom- 
pany or  go  with  ;  to  be  companion  to.     [pbs.'\ 

Cbm'pa-ny,  v.  i.     1.  To  associate. 
Men  which  liave  companies  with  us  all  the  time.    Acts  i.  21. 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

3.  To  have  sexual  commerce.     [Ois.]  Bp.  Hall. 
Com'pa-ra-ble  (k5m'pa-ra-b'l),  «.     [L.  comparahills  : 

cf.  F.  comparable.^  Capable  of  being  compared  ;  worthy 
of  comparison. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comjmrable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  Addison. 

—  Com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  li. — Com'pa-ra-bly,  adv. 

Gom'pa-rate  (-rat),  ji.  [L.  comparotmn,  iv.  compa- 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  contparare.  See  1st  Compare.]  {Logic) 
One  of  two  tilings  compared  together. 

Com'pa-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  comparatio.  See 
Compare  to  get,]     A  making  ready ;  provision.     [0&5.] 

Gom-par'a-tive  (kum-p5r'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  coinparati- 
ri's:  cf.  F.  cowparntij.']  1.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  com- 
parison.    "Tlie  comparative  faculty."  Ghnivill. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  by  the  method  of,  comparison ; 
as,  the  comjmrative  sciences ;  comparative  anatomy. 

3.  E.stimated  by  comparison  ;  relative ;  not  positive 
or  absolute,  as  compared  with  another  thing  or  state. 

The  recurrence  of  comparative  warmth  and  cold,     WhcueU. 

The  bnbhlc,  by  reason  of  its  comparatirc  levity  to  the  fluid 

that  incloses  it,  would  necessarily  ascend  to  the  top.        Bcnth;/. 

4.  (Gram.)  Expressing  a  degree  greater  or  less  than 
the  positive  degree  of  the  quality  denoted  by  an  adjec- 
tive or  adverb.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  from 
the  positive  by  the  use  of  -er,  morct  or  ^e^^;  as,  brighter, 
inore  bright,  or  less  bright. 

Comparative  Bciences.  those  which  are  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  the  range  of  objects  or  facts 
m  auy  branch  or  department,  and  which  aim  to  study  out 
and  treat  of  the  fundamental  laws  or  systems  of  relation 
pervading  them;  as,  com  pa  rat  ire  anatomy,  comparative 
2ihysio(ooy,  comparative  jihilolooy. 

Com-par'a-tive,  ??,  1.  {Gram.)  The  comparative  de- 
gree of  adjectives  and  adverbs  ;  also,  the  form  by  which 
the  comparative  degree  is  expressed  ;  as,  stronger,  wiser, 
weaker,  more  stormy,  less  ivindtj,  are  all  comparatives. 

In  comparative)!  is  txprcpsrd  a  relation  of  two  ;  as  in  superla- 
tives there  is  a  relation  of  many.  AJiyu^^- 

2.  An  equal ;  a  rival ;  a  compeer.     lObs-l 

Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparnthc.  Rrau.  Sr  Fl. 

3.  One  wlio  makes  comparisons  ;  one  who  affects  wit. 
[O/j.T.]     "  Every  beardless  vain  comparative."         Shak. 

Gom-par'a-tive -ly,  adv.  According  to  estimate  made 
by  comparison  ;  relatively;  not  positively  or  absolutely. 
"With  but  romparativet'i  few  exceptions.  J'rcsroft. 
Com'pa-ra'tor  (k5m'i>Ji-ra'ter  or  kSm-pSr'i-ter),  n. 
[L.,  a  cunii)arer.]  (J'/i)/.s'ies)  An  instrument  or  machine 
for  comparing  auything'to  be  measured  with  a  standard 
measure  ;  —  appli<'d  especially  to  a  machine  for  compar- 
ing standards  of  h-uctb. 

Gom-pare'  (kom-pfir').  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Compared 
{-p!ird') ;  p.  pr.  ^:  vh.  n.  Comparing.]  [L.  rowparare, 
fr.  compar  like  or  ecpuil  to  another  ;  coin-  -j-  par  equal : 
cf.  F.  compnrfT.  See  Pair,  Peer  an  eq\ial,  and  cf.  Com- 
peer.] 1.  To  examine  the  character  or  qualities  of,  as 
of  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  resemblances  or  differences;  to  bring  into 
comparison  ;  to  regard  with  discriminating  attention. 

Compnrr  dead  hnppinfUH  with  living  woo,  Shak. 

The  plncP  he  found  bcvond  cxpresninn  briRht, 

Compared  with  uiicht  on  earth.  Milton. 

Cmtipare  our  faces  and  he  judge  yourself.        S/tnk. 

To  cnmparr  great  tilings  with  small.  Milton. 
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2.  To  represent  as  similar,  for  the  purpose  of  iUutitra- 
tion  ;  to  liken. 

Solon  coiupavetl  the  people  unto  the  eea,  and  orators  and 
coun&clors  to  the  winds  ;  fur  that  the  tea  would  be  calm  aud 
quiet  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it.  Jiacon. 

3.  {Gram.)  To  inflect  according  to  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison; to  state  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superla- 
tive forms  of ;  as,  most  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are 
compared  by  affixing  *'  -er  "  aud  "  -est "  to  the  positive 
form;  as,  black,  blacker,  blackest;  those  of  more  than 
one  syllable  are  usually  compared  by  prefixing  '*  more  " 
and  "  most,"  or  *'  less  "  aud  "  least,"  to  the  positive ;  as, 
beautijuli  viore  beautiful,  most  beauti/ul. 

Syn.  —  To  Compare,  Compare  with.  Compare  to. 
Things  are  compared  with  each  other  in  order  to  learn 
their  relative  value  or  excellence.  Thus  we  compare 
Cicero  with  Demosthenes,  for  the  sake  of  deciding  wiiich 
was  the  greater  orator.  One  thing  is  compared  to  an- 
other because  of  a  real  or  fanciful  likeness  or  similarity 
which  exists  between  them.  Thus  it  has  been  ciiiimon 
to  compare  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  ^>  a  thunder- 
bolt, on  account  of  its  force,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  a  conflagration,  on  account  of  its  splendor.  Burke 
compares  the  parks  of  London  to  the  lungs  of  the  human 
body. 

Corn-pare'  (kGm-pSr'),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  like  or  equal ; 
to  admit,  or  be  worthy  of,  comparison  ;  as,  his  later 
work  does  not  compare  with  his  earlier. 

I  should  compare  with  him  in  excellence,  S/iak. 

2.  To  vie ;  to  assume  a  likeness  or  equality. 

Shall  pack  horses  .  .  .  compare  with  CECsars  ?        Shak. 

Corn-pare',  w-     1.  Comparison.     \_Archaic} 

Ills  ini^'hty  chamjiion,  etrong  beyond  compare.    Milton. 
Thoir  small  KaUcys  may  not  hold  compare 
\Vith  our  tall  ships.  Waller. 

2.  Illustration  by  comparison  ;  simile.     [06s.] 

Rhyme?  full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare.    Shak. 

Beyond  compare.  See  Beyond  comparison,  under  Com- 
parison. 

Corn-pare',  v.  t.  [L.com^ora?-?  to  prepare,  procure; 
com-  -\-  parare.  See  Prepare,  Parade.]  To  get ;  to 
procure;  to  obtain;  to  acquire.     [06s.] 

To  lill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare.      Spenser. 

Com-par'er  (kom-pSr'er),  71.     One  who  compares. 

Gom-par'i-son  (kom-pSr'i-siin  or  -s'n),  Ji.  [F.  com- 
paraison,  L.  comparatio.  See  Ist  Compare.]  1.  The 
act  of  conqiaring ;  an  examination  of  two  or  more  objects 
with  the  view  of  discovering  the  resemblances  or  differ- 
ences; relative  estimate. 

As  Eharji  le^al  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
hco-T  conipariion  with  them.  Mactnilay. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
afford  many  interesting  points  of  comparison.  Traivh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared  ;  a  relative  estimate  ; 
also,  a  state,  quality,  or  relation,  admitting  of  being 
compared;  as,  to  bring  a  thing  into  comparison  with 
another ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

3.  That  to  which,  or  with  which,  a  thing  is  compared, 
as  being  equal  or  like  ;  illustration  ;  similitude. 

Whereto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Or  with  what 
comparison  Bhall  we  compare  it  'i  Mark  iv.  3U. 

4.  {Gram.)  The  modification,  by  inflection  or  other- 
wise, which  the  adjective  and  adverb  undergo  to  de- 
note degrees  of  quality  or  quantity ;  as,  little,  less,  least, 
are  examples  of  comparison. 

5.  {lihet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  person  or  thiug  is 
compared  to  another,  or  the  two  are  considered  with 
regard  to  some  property  or  quality,  which  is  common  to 
tliem  both  ;  e.  g.,  the  lake  sparkled  like  a  jewel. 

6.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  of  the  reflective  group  which 
is  supposed  to  perceive  resemblances  aud  contrasts. 

Beyond  compariBon,  so  far  superior  as  to  have  no  likeness, 
or  i-n  a.s  to  ni;ike  eoinparison  needless.  —  In  compariBon  of. 
In  comparison  with,  as  compared  with  ;  in  proportion  to. 
[Archaic]  "  So  miserably  nnp<='opled  in  compari.son  of 
what  it  once  was."  Atldison.  —  Comparison  of  hands  (Law), 
a  mode  of  proving  or  disproving:  tlir  trenuineness  of  a 
signature  or  writing  by  comparing  it  \\  ith  anotlier  nroyed 
or  admitted  to  be  genuine,  ni  order  to  ascertain  whether 
both  were  written  by  the  s;imc  person.   Bonvier.  Burrdl. 

Com-par'l-son,  v.  t.    To  compare.    {_Obs.'\       M'yclif. 

Com-part'  (kOm-pUrf),  r.  t.  [ijap.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
parted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Comparting.]  [L.  compartiH; 
com- -\- partiri,  partire,  to  share,  pars,  partis,  part, 
share:  cf.  OF.  compartir.  See  Part.  v.  t.^  To  divide; 
to  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions.     [/?.] 

Thf  crystal  finrfiic  is  cinnpartfd  all 
In  nicru's  vi  ri;cd  with  rubii's.  Glox^er. 

Com'par-ti'tlon  (kom'par-tTsh'un),  n.  [LL.  compar- 
titio.']  The  act  of  dividing  into  parts  or  compartments; 
division  ;  also,  a  division  or  compartment.     [06.v.] 

Their  temples  . .  .  needed  no  compartittons.  Sir  II.  Wotton. 
Com-part'ment  (k5m-part'mfnt),  V.  [F.  comparti- 
mrnt.  OF.  cornpaj-tir  to  dwklc.  See  Compaht.]  1.  One 
of  the  parts  into  which  an  inclosed  portion  of  space  ia 
divided,  as  by  partitions,  or  lines;  as,  the  coniparttnenis 
of  a  cabinet,  a  house,  or  a  garden. 

In  the  midst  was  placed  a  largo  compartment  composed  Of 
grotesque  w..rk.  ,  .<^"';^- 

2.  (Shipbnilding)  One  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
hold  of  a  ship  is  divided  by  water-tight  bulkheads. 
Com-part'ner  (-ncr),  n.    See  Coi-autnek.    [OM 
Com'pass  (knm'pKJs),  n.    [F.  compas,  U:  LL.com- 
pn.ssu.s  circle,  prop.,  a  stepping  together;  com-  -j- pas- 
sus  pace,  step.     See  Pace,  Pass.]    1.  A  passing  round ; 
circuit;  circuitous  course. 
They  f<-lclicd  a  rompns^  of  seven  days'  journey.  2  Kings  iii.  0. 
This  dav  I  breatbrd  fir^t ;  tinu-  in  comr  round, 
And  wlHTL-  1  did  h<i;in.  thcro  sball  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  Ui^  r.mipuss.  i>hak. 

2.  An  inclosing  limit;  boundary;  circumference;  as, 
within  the  compass  of  an  encircling  wall. 

3.  An  inclosed  space ;  an  area  ;  extent. 

Their  wisdom  .  .  .  lien  in  a  very  narrow  compo-w.  Addison. 
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4.  Extent ;  reach  ;  sweep  ;  capacity  ;  sphere  ;  as,  the 
compass  of  his  oyo  ;  the  compass  of  imnRiiiation. 

The  c'liiiiKtss  of  his  argument.        U'nrihirorth. 

5.  Moderate  bounds;  hitiita  of  truth;  moderation; 
due  liiiiitH  ;  —  used  witli  within. 

In  two  hundred  years  before  (I  speak  within  rumnnsx),  no 
BUCli  cnniiniHsion  Imd  lict^n  exccutud.  Sv  ./.  luwirn. 

6-  (Mus.)  The  range  of  notes,  or  tones,  within  tho 
capacity  of  a  voice  or  instrument. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
eojiipits.1.  .S/iittc. 

7.  An  instrument  for  detormininfr  direetions  upon  tlio 
earth's  surface  by  means  of  a  innKuetized  bar  or  lu^edle 
turning  freely  upon  a  pivot  and  pointing  in  a  uortlierly 
and  southerly  direction. 

lie  thiit  first  diMCrtvorcd  the  use  of  the  coiiijkh^s  did  more 
for  the  sunplyiiiti  nnd  iiicreuse  of  useful  cominoditien  than 
-tliose  who  Imilt  workhouites.  Locke. 

8.  A  pair  of  compasses.     [^.]    See  Compasses. 

To  fix  one  foot  of  their  onnpaait  wlierover  tliL'y  pleuMC.   Swift. 

9.  A  circle  ;  a  continent,     [06^.] 

The  trvne  connina  [the  threefold  world  containing  earth,  sea, 
und  heuven.     ,S'/e(i/].  C/iaucer. 

Azimuth  compasa.  See  under  AziMUTir.  —  Beam  cora- 
paBS.  Si'i;  under  Beam.  -Compass  card,  the  (.'ircvUiir  card 
uttaclied  tn  thi-  hfi'dU^s  i>\  n  ni;iiiiicr'8  conipass,  OTi 
-which  itrc  marked  tin;   thirtj-two  points  or  rhumbs.  — 


Canipnss  Cnrd,  with  Notation  of  Mariner's  Compass. 

Compass  dial,  a  small  pocket  compass  fitted  with  a  sun- 
dial to  tell  the  hour  of  tlie  day.  —  Compass  plane  ((V/rj>.), 
a  plane,  convex  in  tlio  direction  of  its  Ifut^tli  on  tlm 
under  side,  for  smoothing  the  concave  faces  of  curved 
woodwork.  —  Compass  plant.  Compass  flower  tliof.),  a  plant 
of  the  American  j)rairies  {••Si/ji/iiu/a  /"rinidfuin),  not  un- 
like a  small  sunflower  ;  rosinweed.  Its  lower  and  root 
leaves  are  vertical,  and  on  the  prairies  are  disposed  to 
present  their  edges  north  and  south. 
Its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north  as  true  as  the  magnet: 
This  is  the  cODiiJdxsJfowrr.  Lon'i^l'dlow. 

—  Compass  saw,  a  saw  «ith  a  narrow  blade,  which  will 
cut  in  a  curve  ;  —  called  also  fret  saw  and  keyhole  saw. 

—  Compass  timber  {Sfi'i iilnnhling),  curved  or  crooked 
timber.  —  Compass  window  [Arch.'i,  a  circular  bay  window 
or  oriel  window.  —  Mariner's  compasa.  a  kiii.I  of  cmpass 
used  in  navigation.  It  lias  two  or  more  mn^^'netic  needles 
permanently  attached  t<J  a  card,  which  moves  freidy  upon 
a  pivot,  and  is  read  with  reference  to  a  mark  on  the  box 
representing  the  ship's  head.  The  card  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  points,  called  also  rhmvbs^  and  the  glass-cov- 
ered box  or  bowl  containing  it  is  suspended  in  gindials 
witUin  the  binnacle,  in  nrder  to  preserve  its  lioruuut^il 
position.  —  Surveyor's  compass,  an  instriuueut  useil  m 
surveying  for  measuring  horizontal  angles.  See  Circum- 
FERENTOR.  —  Variation  compass,  a  compass  of  dehcate  con- 
struction, used  in  observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
needle.  —  To  fetch  a  compass,  to  make  a  circuit.    , 

Gom'pass  (kum'pas),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compassed 
(-past) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cobipassinq.]  [F.  comjmsser, 
LL.  compnssnrp.^  1.  To  go  about  or  entirely  round; 
to  make  the  circuit  of. 

Ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times.     Josh.  vi.  4. 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon.  ShciL. 

2.  To  inclose  on  all  sides  ;  to  surround  ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  environ  ;  to  invest ;  to  besiege  ;  —  used  with  about, 
round,  around,  and  round  about. 

With  terrors  and  with  clamors  compasaed  round.    Milton. 

Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about.  Sfiak. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 

thee  round.  L,iLe  xix.  43. 

3.  To  reach  round ;  to  circumvent ;  to  get  within 
one's  power ;  to  obtain  ;  to  accomplish. 

If  I  can  check  my  errinii  love,  I  will : 
If  not,  to  cnmjia^s  her  I  "11  use  my  skill.  Shal: 

IIow  can  you  hope  to  cotujyass  your  designs  ?  DenJiam. 

4.  To  curve  ;  to  bend  into  a  circtUar  form.  [Obs. 
except  in  carpentry  and  shipbuilding.]  Shak. 

5.  {Laiv)  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  plot. 
Compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  are  synonv- 

mou8  terms ;  compassing  signifying  the  purpose  or  design  of 
the  mind  orwilhand  not,  as  in  common  epeecb,  the  carrying 
■uch  design  to  effect.  BlaHstont. 

Com'pass-a-ble  (kum'pffs-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being 

COiupasMcil  nr  accomphshed.  Burke. 

Com'passed  (kiim'p«st),  «.  Rounded  ;  arched.  \_Obs.\ 
She  came  . . .  into  the  compassed  wiodow.         Shak. 

Com'pass-es  {kum'pas-5z),  71.  pi.  An  instrument  for 
describing  circles,  measuring  figures,  etc.,  consisting  of 


two,  or  (rarely)  more,  pointed  branches,  or  legs,  usually 

joined  at  the  top  by  a  riv-        ^l!^\'  /-> 

et  on  which  they  move.        f1    )  1  (S, 

II[,-j&^  The  compasHi-a 
for  (frawing  circles  havo 
adjuHtable  pen  ijoints, 
penril  j)(.ijnts,ctc,  ;  tlioso 
uned  [ill  iiKMHU  ling  wit  ll- 
out  adjuiitulflo  points 
are  generally  calh-d  di- 
vidiTS.    See  Divideks. 

Bow     compasses.       Bco  Compasses. 

Eow-coMpAss.  —  Caliber  compasses,  CaUpor  compasflea.  See 
CALii-Ercs. —  Proportional,  Triangular,  etc.,  compasaes.  See 
under  I'iuU'outional,  etc. 

Com'pass-lng  (kuui'pas-Tng),  (I.  {Shipbuilding) 
Curved  ;   liciit ;   as,  i-nnifi'issiuij  tini)>ers. 

Gom-pas'slon  (koin-pash'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.cnmpas- 
sioy  fr.  conipati  to  have  compassion;  com-  -j- j>a(i  to 
bear,  suffer.  See  Patient.]  Literally,  suffering  with 
anotlier  ;  a  sensation  <jf  sorrow  excited  by  the  distress 
or  misfortunes  of  another ;  pity  ;  commiseration. 

Womanly  ingenuity  stt  to  work  by  womanly  comjiasHiim. 

Mttraulny. 

Syn.  — Pity;  sympathy;  commiseration;  fellow-feel- 
ing ;   mercy  ;  condolence.    See  Pity. 

Gom-pas'sion,  v.  t.     To  pity.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Com-pas'slon-a-ble  (kSm-pSsh'un-A-b'l),  a.  Deserv- 
ing ci'nijMssinii  or  pity;  i)itiable.     [A*.]  Harrow. 

Com-pas'sion-ate  ikSm-pjXsh'un-St),  a.  1.  Having  a 
temper  or  disposition  to  pity  ;  sympathetic;  merciful. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  compansifmate.  iSonfh. 

2.  Complaining ;  inviting  pity  ;  pitiable,    [i?.]    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Sympatliizing;  tender;  merciful;  pitiful. 

Com-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
passionated (-a'ted) ;  p.  jyr.  &  vb.  n.  Compassionating 
(-a'tlng).]  To  have  compassion  for;  to  pity;  to  com- 
miserate ;  to  sympathize  with. 

Compassionates  my  pain^,  and  pities  me.        Addison. 

Gom-pas'sion-ate-ly  (-it-ly),  adv.  In  a  compassion- 
ate manner;  nicrcifidly.  Clarendon. 

Gom  pas'sion-ate-neSB,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 

beini,'  cnniii;issii.uiate. 

Gom'pass-less  (kum'pas-lSs),  a.    Having  no  com- 

paf^R.  Knowles. 

Gom'pa-ter'nl-ty  (k5ni/pa-ter'nT-ty),  TO.     [LL.  com- 

pidrrn  itii.\\  tr.  coiitpaier  godfather ;  com-  -\-  pater  father.] 
Tlie  relation  of  a  godfather  to  a  person.     [Obsf\ 

The  relation  nf  gossipred  or  comjmfcrjit^y  by  the  cnnnn  law 
is  a  sjurituul  atlinity.  Sir  J.  J'avivs. 

Gom-pat'i-bil'1-ty  (kSm-pSt'i-bTl'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
compatibildeT]  The  quality  or  power  of  being  compat- 
ible or  congruous;  cnngruity;  as,  a  compaiibilUy  of 
tempers  ;  a  c>i/u]tidi/ii/if'/  of  properties. 

Com-pat'i-ble  (kC.m-pat'I-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  com- 
patibilis,  fr.  L.  coinpati.  See  Compassion.]  Capable  of 
existing  in  harmony ;  congruous ;  suitable  ;  not  repug- 
nant ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Our  poets  have  joined  together  such  qualities  as  are  by  na- 
ture the  mo&t  compatible.  Jhiiomc. 

Syn.  — Consistent ;  suitable;  agreeable;  accordant. 

Gom-pat'i-ble-nesS,  «.  CompatibiUty  ;  consistency  ; 
fitness  ;  a,gn'enn'nt. 

Gom-pat'i-b'.y,  adv.     in  a  compatible  manner. 

Gom-pa'tient  (k5m-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  compatiens,  p. 
pr.  of  compati.  See  Compassion.]  Suffering  or  endur- 
ing together.     [Oi.v.l  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Gom-pa'tri-ot  (kom-pa'tri-ot),  n.  [F.  compatriofe, 
LL.  '■aiiijiiifriotus ;  com-  -\- patriofa  a  native.  See  Pa- 
triot, and  cf.  Copatriot.]  One  of  the  same  country, 
and  having  like  interests  and  feelings. 

The  distrust  with  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  regarded 
by  their  compatriots  in  America.  Vidjrey. 

Gom-pa'tri-ot,  «.  Of  the  same  country;  having  a 
common  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

81ic  (HritiiinJ  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race, 
Conipntriut,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind.  Thomson. 

Gom-pa'trl-oMsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
compatriots. 

Gqm-pear'  (kSm-per'),  v.  i.     [F.  comparoir,  L.  eom- 
parere;  com- -^parere  to  a.ppea.T.'}  1.  To  appear.  [Obs.'] 
2.  {Law)  To  appear  in  court  personally  or  by  attor- 
ney.    [^Scot.'\ 

Gom-peer'  (kJSm-perOt  n.  [OE.  comper,  through 
French  fr.  L.  coinpar;  com- -\-  par  equaL  See  Peer  an 
equal,  and  cf.  1st  Compare.]  An  equal,  as  in  rank,  age, 
prowess,  etc. ;  a  companion ;  a  comrade  ;  a  mate. 

And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  comjjeer.    Milton. 

His  compeer  in  arms.  Ford. 

C0Ztt-peer^  v.  t.    To  be  equal  with  ;  to  match,     [i?.] 

In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  romfvers  the  beet.  Shak. 

Com-peer',  Com-peir'  (kSm-per'),  v.  i.    See  Compear. 

Com-pel'  (koni-p61'),  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Compelled 
(-peld') ;  p.  pr.  &  t'b.  n.  Compelling.]  [L.  compcUere, 
compulsum,  to  drive  together,  to  compel,  urge  ;  com-  -j- 
pellerc  to  drive  :  cf.  OF.  compellir.  See  Pulse.]  1.  To 
drive  or  urge  with  force,  or  irresistibly ;  to  force  ;  to 
constrain  ;  to  oblige  ;  to  necessitate,  either  by  physical 
or  moral  force. 

Wolsey  .  .  .  compelled  the  people  to  pay  up  the  whole  sub- 
sidy at  once.  Hallam. 
And  they  compel  one  Simon  ...  to  bear  his  cross.    Mark  xv.  21. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence ;  to  seize ;  to  exact ; 
to  extort.     IE.} 

CommJ9?inns.  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  Shak. 

3.  To  force  to  yield  ;  to  overpower ;  to  subjugate. 

Easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  comjielled.        Dni'Jen. 
I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will.  Tenn>i^on. 

4.  To  gather  or  unite  in  a  crowd  or  company.  [A 
Latinism\     "In  one  troop  compelled.'^^  Dnjden. 


6.  To  call  forth;  to  summon.    [Obs,"]  Chapman, 

She  had  tliiw  knii,'lit  from  fur  comjtclled.         Spenser. 

Syn.— To  force;  coustram;  oblige;  necessitate  ;  co- 
erce,   bee  Coerce. 

Com-pel'  (k5ni.|)61'),  t'.  i.  To  nuko  one  yield  or  sub- 
mit.    "  If  Hho  can  not  entreat,  I  can  compel."         Shak. 

Com-pel'la-We  (-la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
pell.-d  or  cnuMtramed.  £iackslone. 

Gom-pella-bly,  adv.    By  compulsion. 

Com'pel-la'Uon  (kCm'peMa'shnu),  n.  [L.  compella- 
tin.  Ir.  r.juijxihnr  to  accobt,  fr.  co/npellere.  See  Com- 
pel.] Style  of  aildresB  or  salutation;  an  appellation. 
"  Metaphorical  co/zipellations."  Mitt/m. 

He  uMctii  this  endearing  compcllation,  "  My  littk-  children." 

JSp.  JitieridfjCm 

The  peculiar  comprllation  of  the  kings  in  France  U  by 
"  Sire,"  which  in  nothing  eltt-  but  father.  Sir  It',  '/'trnple. 

Gom-pella-tive  (k5m-i>21'liUtIv),  n.  (Oram.)  The 
nullum  by  wiiji  li  a  person  is  addressed  ;  an  app(dlative. 

Com-pella-to-ry  (-li-tft-rj^),  a.  Serving  to  compel ; 
comiiulsory.     [A'._[ 

Gom-pel^er  (-ler).  n.    One  who  compels  or  constrains. 

Gom'pend  (kom'pSnd),  n.    A  compendium;  an  epit- 
ome ;  a  sunnnary. 
A  riimpiwl  and  recapitulation  of  the  Moeaical  law.    lip.  Bumeu 

Com-pen'(U-a'ri-OUS(k?;in-pSn*dT-a'rT-n8),a.  [L.  ro7H* 
pfiidiuriu.s.']     Short ;  compendious.     [(}bs.'\         JfaUctp 

Gom-pen'dl-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [L.  contpendiatus,  p.  p. 
of  compry/diaie  to  shorten,  fr.  comjjcjtdium.'}  To  sum 
or  collect  tnpether.     [Obs.]  Bp.  King. 

Gom-pen'dl-OUS  (-lis),  a.     [L.  compendiosus.']    Con- 
taming  the  substance  or  general  principles  of  a  subject 
or  work  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  abridged  ;  summarized. 
More  compendious  and  expeditious  woye.     Woodirard. 

Three  things  hr  reijuired  in  the  oration  of  a  mnn  having  au- 
thority —  that  it  be  cumprndiuus,  bentcotiuUb,  und  dek-ctable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Syn.  —  Short ;  summary  ;  abridged  ;  condensed  ;  com- 
prehensive ;  succinct;  brief;  concise. 

Gom-pen'dl-OUB-ly,  adv.    In  a  compendious  manner. 
ConipnidioK.^lt/  expressed  by  the  word  chaos.    /Jcntlcy. 

Com-pen'dl-ous-ness,  7i.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  compemlious. 

Gom-pen^dl-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Compendicmb  (-Qmz), 
L.  Compendia  (-a).  [L.  cowpendii'm  that  wliich  is 
weighed,  saved,  or  shortened,  a  short  way,  fr.  compen- 
dere  to  weigli ;  coin-  -(-  pendere  to  weigh.  See  Pension, 
and  cf.  CoMPEND.]  A  brief  compilation  or  composition, 
containing  tlie  principal  heads,  or  general  principles,  of 
a  larger  work  or  system  ;  an  abridgment ;  an  epitome  ; 
a  couipend  ;  a  condensed  summary. 

A  short  system  or  <-«Hi7>e7j'_/)H»i  ofaeciencc.     7.  Watts. 

Syn.  — See  Abridgment. 

Gom'pen-sate  (kom'pen-sat  or  kom-pSn'sat;  277), 
V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  2^-  Compensated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Compensating.]  [L.  compensatus,  p.  p,  of  compensare, 
prop.,  to  weigh  several  things  with  one  another,  to  bal- 
ance with  one  another,  verb  intens.  fr.  comprridere.  See 
Compendium.]  1.  To  make  equal  return  to;  to  remu- 
nerate ;  to  recompense  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  to;  to  re- 
quite -suitably  ;  as,  to  compensate  a  laborer  for  his  work, 
or  a  merchant  for  his  losses. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  make  up  for;  to  make  amends  for. 

Tho  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  thereof  ^ocompevmte 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

The  pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries.     Prior. 

Syn,  — To  recompense;  remunerate;  indemnify;  re- 
ward ;  requite ;  counterbalance. 

Gom'pen-sate,  v.  i.  To  make  amends ;  to  supply  an 
equivalent ;  —  followed  by  for  ;  as,  nothing  can  comjieu- 
sate  for  tlie  loss  of  reputation. 

Gom'pen-Ba'tlon  (k5m'p5n-sa'Bhun),  n.  [L.  contpen- 
.sa/Zf?  a  weigiiing,  a  l»alancing  of  accounts.]  1.  The  act 
or  principle  of  compensating.  Emerson. 

2.  That  which  constitutes,  or  is  regarded  as,  an  equiv- 
alent ;  that  which  makes  good  the  lack  or  variation  of 
something  else  ;  that  wliich  compensates  for  loss  or  pri- 
vation ;  amends;  remuneration;  recompense. 

The  parliament  which  di'^eolved  the  monastic  fonndfltionp 
.  .  .  vouchsafed  not  a  word  toward  securing  the  elightesl  com- 
pensation to  the  dispossessed  owners.  Hallam. 
No  pecuniary  compensation  can  possibly  reward  them.  Burke. 

3.  {Law)  (o)  The  extinction  of  debts  of  which  two 
persons  ai'e  reciprocally  debtors  by  the  credits  of  wliich 
they  are  reciprocally  creditors ;  the  paJ^Jlent  of  a  debt  by 
a  credit  of  equal  amount ;  a  set-otf.   Bouvier.    Wharton* 

(b)  A  recompense  or  reward  for  some  loss  or  service. 

(c)  An  equivalent  stipulated  for  in  contracts  for  tlie  sale 
of  real  estate,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  provide  that 
errors  in  description,  etc.,  shall  not  avoid,  but  shall  be 
the  subject  of  compensation. 

Compensation  halance,  or  Compensated  halance,  a  kuid  of 
balance  wheel  for  a  tmiepiecp.  The  rmi  is  usually  made 
of  two  different  metals,  having  different  expansibility 
under  changes  of  temperature,  so  arranged  as  to  counter- 
act eacli  other  and  preserve  uniformity  of  movement.  — 
Compensation  pendulum.     See  PENDCLrM. 

Syn. —  Recompense  ;  reward;  indemnification;  con- 
sideration ;  requital ;  satisfaction  ;  set-off. 

Com-pen'sa-tlve  (kom-p5n'sa-tTv),  a.  [LL.  comperir 
sntivHS.}     Attording  compensation. 

Gom-pen'sa-tive.  n.     Compensation,     [i?.]        Lamb. 

Gom'pen-sa'tor  (k5m'pen-£a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  compensates  ;  —  a  name  applied  to  various 
nieclianical  devices. 

2.  iXaut.)  An  iron  plate  or  magnet  placed  near  the 
compass  on  iron  vessels  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  attraction  on  the  needle. 

Gom-pen'sa-to-ry  (kom-pen'sa-to-rj),  a.  Serving  for 
compeiLsatiou  ;  making  amends.  Jer.  Taylor, 


use,  unite,  rude,   full,  iip,   Om  ;     pity ;     food,   fi^t ;     out,  oil ;     clxair ;     go ;     sine,  ink ;     then,  tliln ;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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COMPENSE 

Com-ponse'  (kSm-pSns'),  v.  t.  [F.  compenser.  See 
Compensate.]     To  compensate.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Com'pe-ren'dl-iiate  (k5iu/i.e-r5ii'Ji-nat),  v.  t.  [L. 
comucixnitin'ttus.  p.  p.  of  comperendinare  to  defer  (the 
time  of  trial).]     To  delay.     [Oi5.]  Baikij. 

Com-pesce'  (kuni-p5s'),  v.  t.  [L.  compescere.^  To 
hoM  in  cht'ck  ;  to  restrain,     [i?.]  Carlyle. 

Com-pete'  tk5m-pet'),  i'-  i-  ['"'"p.  &P-  P-  Competed  ; 
«  pr.  &.  rb.  71.  Competing.]  [L.  compedn;  competi- 
tuiii;  com- -\-  petere  to  seek.  See  Petition.]  To  con- 
tend emulously  ;  to  seek  or  strive  for  the  same  thing,  po- 
sition, or  reward  for  which  another  is  striving  ;  to  con- 
tend in  rivalry,  as  for  a  prize  or  in  bxisiuess  ;  as,  trades- 
men compete  with  one  another. 

The  rival  statesmen,  with  eves  fixed  on  America,  were  all  the 
while  comi>eti»'j  for  Kuropean  alliances.  Jianct  ojt. 

Com'pe-tence  (kom'pe-teus),  ^m.    [Cf.  F.  competence, 

Com'pe-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  I      from  L.  compdentia 

agreement.]  1.  Tlie  state  of  being  competent ;  htuess  ; 
ability ;  adequacy  ;  power. 

The  loan  demonstrates,  in  regard  to  instrumental  resources, 
the  competency  of  this  kingdom  to  the  ossertion  of  the  commoii 
cause.  JiiuKe. 

To  make  them  act  zealously  is  not  in  the  competence  ^^  jJ^^^J^^.^, 

2.  Property  or  means  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  and 
COnveniences'of  life  ;  sufficiency  without  excess. 

Reason's  whole  iileasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  i-oiupetence.  I  ope. 
Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  haira,  but  cu/jycfeHcy  lives 
longer.  *^''"^"' 

3.  (Laic)  (fi)Legalcapacity  or  qualifications;  fitness; 
as,  the  coiiipetencu  of  a  witness  or  of  evidence,  {h)  Right 
or  authority  ;  legal  power  or  capacity  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  competence  of  a  judge  or  court.  Kent. 

Com'pe-lent  (k5m'pe-tent ;  94),  a.  [F.  competent, 
p.  pr.  of  competer  to  be  in  the  competency  of,  LL.  com- 
petere  to  strive  after  together,  to  agiee  with  ;  hence,  to 
be  fit.  See  Compete.]  1.  Answering  to  all  require- 
ments ;  adequate ;  sufficient ;  suitable  ;  capable  ;  legally 
qualified  ;  fit.  "  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  world." 
Aiterbury,  "  Competent  age."  Grnjton.  "  Competent 
statesmen."  Palfrey.  '' A  competent  witness.''^  Boavier. 

2.  Rightfully  or  properly  belonging ;  incident ;— fol- 
lowed by  to.     [_Rare,  except  in  legal  usage.] 

That  is  the  privile?:e  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things,  .  .  .  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Qualified. 

Com'pe-tent-ly,  :idv.  In  a  competent  manner ;  ade- 
quately ;  suitably. 

Com-petl-ble  (kom-pStl-b'l),  a.  Compatible;  suit- 
able; consistent.     [0/as.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Com'pe-tl'Uon  (kQm'pe-tTsh'un),  n.  [L.  compctitio. 
See  Compete.]  The  act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to 
gain,  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  tlie  same 
time ;  common  strife  for  the  same  object ;  strife  for  su- 
periority; emulous  contest ;  rivalry,  as  for  approbation, 
for  a  prize,  or  as  where  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  same  business  and  each  seeking  patronage  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  object  sought,  and  with  before 
the  person  or  thing  competed  with. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be.    Bacon. 

A  portrait,  with  which  one  of  Titian's  could  not  come  in  cotn- 

petition.  Dryilt-n. 

There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.   Dnjftcn. 

Where  competition  does  not  act  at  all  there  is  complete  mo- 
nopoly. A.  1.  lladlfu. 

Syn,  — Emulation;  rivalry;  rivalsliip:  contest;  strug- 
gle ;  contention  ;  opposition  ;  je.ilousy.    See  Emulation. 

Com-pell-llve  (kom-pet'I-ttv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  eoiiipetition;  producing  competition;  competitory  ; 
as,  a  competitive  examhiation. 

Com-pet'l-tor  (-ter),  n.      [L. :    cf.  F.  compHitew.'] 

1.  One  who  seeks  what  another  seeks,  or  claims  what 
another  claims ;  one  who  competes  ;  a  rival. 

And  can  not  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  An  associate;  a  confederate.     \_Obs.'\ 

Every  hmir  more  <riiii}nlitors 
Hock  to  their  aid.  and  still  their  jiower  nicrcaseth.    Shak. 

Com-pet'l-to-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  Acting  in  competition; 
coiniK-ting ;  rival. 

Com-pet'l-tress  (-trSs),  n.    A  woman  who  competes. 

Com-petTtrlx  (-trtks),  n.     [L.]     A  ctnnpetitress. 

Com  pi  la'tlon  (kOm'pT-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  compilatio : 
cf.  y.  c"i,ipi!'i/"ui.'\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  compiling 
or  gathering  tt^^;t.-lllo^  from  various  sonrceB. 

2.  That  wiiifh  Is  compiled  ;  especially,  a  book  or  docu- 
ment composed  of  materials  gathered  from  other  books 
or  documents. 

Mis  (Goldsmith*!*]  rompilafionit  arc  widely  distinguished  from 
the  roiitjiilfitinn*  of  ordinary  bookmakers.  Macaiilwj. 

Com'pl-la'tor(k5m'pT-Ia'ter),7i.  [L.]  Compiler.  [Obs.'] 
Gom-pUe'  (k5m-pil'),  v.  t,  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  CoMrn,En 
(-pihl');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compilino.]  {¥.  compiler.,  fr. 
L.  comjiilare  to  plunder,  pillage  ;  com-  +pil(ire  to  plun- 
der. See  Pill,  tJ.  ^,  Pillage.]  1.  To  put  together ;  to 
coustruct ;  to  build.     [O&j.] 

IJeforc  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  comi)aj<«  to  cnnipik.  Sjicnsvr. 

2.  To  contain  or  comprise.     [Wm.] 

Which  these  aix  books  row/iile.  Spender. 

3.  To  put  together  in  a  new  form  out  of  materials  al- 
ready exiMting  ;  esp.,  to  put  together  or  compose  out  of 
materials  from  other  books  or  documents. 

Ue  [Gcldsmith]  compiled  for  the  uho  of  scIiooIb  a  History  of 
Koine.  itacaiilai/. 

4.  To  write;  to  compose.     [0/y.?.]         Si/"  W.  Temple. 
Oom-plle'mont  (-m^'nt),  n.     Compilation.     [^.] 
Com-pU'er  (kuni.i)irPr),  7/.    [OK.  rowpilonr;  cf.  OF. 

conipilcor,  fr.  L.  com/filntor.l    One  who  compiles;  esp., 
one  wlio  makes  btioks  by  compilation. 
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Com-pinge'  {kSm-pTnjO,  v.  t.  [L.  compmgere.]  To 
compress  ;  to  shut  up.     [(Il>s.'\  Burton. 

Com-pla'cence  (kSm-pla'seus),  In.     [LL.  compUutn- 

Com-pla'cen-cy  (-ida'sen-sy),  (  tia :  cf.  F.  com- 
pl<ii6-uu't:.     See   Complacent,  and  cf.  Complaisance.] 

1.    Calm  conteutment ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification. 

The  inward  conwlacaicc  we  find  in  acting  rea;  )nal>ly  and 
virtuously.  AUerhwy. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  siiti>tuc- 
tion  imd  complacaicij,  if  they  discover  none  of  the  liki 


11  tliem- 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy.  *'  O  thou,  my  sole 
complacence. "  Milton. 

3.  The  manifestation  of  contentment  or  satisfaction ; 
good  nature  ;  kindness  ;  civility  ;  aflability. 

Complacenc'/,  and  truth,  and  manly  swtetness, 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoushts.  Adduon. 
With  mean  conqilucencv  ne'er  betray  your  trust.    Fope. 
Com-pla'cent  (kom-pla'sent),  a.    [L.  coniplace7is  very 
pleasing,  p.  pr.  of  complacere  ;  com-  -\-placere  to  please  : 
cf.  F.  cumphitsant.     See  Please,  and  cf.  Complaisant.] 
Self-satisfied  ;  contented  ;  kindly  ;  as,  a  complacent  tem- 
per; A  complacent  &iii{\e. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  coHtjj/dcCHi  awe  .  .  .  to  kings. 

Com^pla-cen'tial  (-sSn'shal),  a.  Marked  by,  or  caus- 
ing, comi)laceuce    \_Obs.'\  "•  Com  pin  cent  ial  love."  Baxter. 

Com-pla'cent-ly  (kom-pla'seut-lj),  adv.  lu  a  com- 
placent nianner. 

Corn-plain'  (kom-plan'),  V.  7.  ymp.  &  ji.  p.  Com- 
plained (-plaud') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  w.  Complaining.]  [F. 
complaintlre,  LL.  conqilangere  ;  com-  ~\- !>.  pi  an  gei-e  to 
strike,  beat,  to  beat  the  breast  or  head  as  a  sign  of  grief, 
to  lament.  See  Plaikt.]  1.  To  give  utterance  to  ex- 
l>ressious  of  grief,  pain,  censure,  regret,  etc. ;  to  lament ; 
to  imumur  ;  to  find  fault ;  —  commonly  used  with  of. 
Also,  to  creak  or  squeak,  as  a  timber  or  wheel. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  !         3Iilton. 

2.  To  make  a  formal  accusation  ;  to  make  a  charge. 
Xow,  ^Master  Shallow,  yon  '11  comjilam  of  me  to  the  king ':  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  repine ;  grumble  ;  deplore  ;  bewail ;  grieve  ; 
mourn  ;  regret ;  murmur. 

Corn-plain',  v.  t.    To  lament ;  to  bewail.     [O&j.] 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain.    Daniel. 
By  chaste  I-ucrcce's  soul  that  late  complain'd 
Iler  wrongs  to  us.  Shak. 

Com-plaln'a-t)le  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  complained 
of.     [7?.]  Feltham. 

Com-plain'ant  {-ant\  n.  [F.  complaigna^it,  p.  pr.  of 
complaindrc.']     1.     One  who  makes  complaint. 

Eager  omiplainants  of  the  dispute.  Collier. 

2.  (Law)  (rt)  One  who  commences  a  legal  process  by 
a  complaint.  (6)  The  party  suing  in  equity,  answering 
to  the  plaiutifl:  at  common  law. 

He  shall  forfeit  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  compluinant.        StttltiUs  of  Mass. 

Com-plaln'er  (k5m-plan'er),  Ji.     One  who  complains 

or  laments  ;  one  who  finds  fault ;  a  murmurer.     Beatlie. 

Speechless  comijlainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought.      Shak: 

Com-plaint'  (kom-planf),  n.  [F.  complainte.  See 
Complain.]  1.  Expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  cen- 
sure, or  resentment ;  lamentation  ;  murmuring ;  accusa- 
tion ;  fault-finding. 

I  poured  out  my  complaint  before  him.    Ps.  cxlii.  2. 
Grievous  complaintf  of  you.  Shak. 

2.  Cause  or  subject  of  complaint  or  murmuring. 
The  poverty  of  the  clersy  in  England  hath  been  the  com- 
plaint of  all  who  wisli  well  to  the  church.  Sw{/'t. 

3.  An  ailment  or  disease  of  the  body. 
One  in  a  comjitaint  of  his  bowels.         Arhiithnot. 

4.  (Law)  A  formal  allegation  or  charge  against  a  party 
made  or  presented  to  the  appropriate  court  or  officer,  as 
for  a  wrong  done  or  a  crime  committed  (in  the  latter 
case,  generally  under  oath)  ;  an  information  ;  accusation  ; 
the  initial  bill  in  proceedings  in  equity. 

Syn.  —  Lamentation  ;  murmuring  ;  sorrow  ;  grief ;  dis- 
ease ;  illness;  disorder;  malady;  ailment. 

Com-plalnt'ful  {-i»^),  "■    Full  of  complaint.     [0&«.] 

Com'plai-sance'  {k5m'plS-zans/;  277),  ».  [F.  com- 
pl'ii.urnrr.  See  Complaisant,  and  cf.  Complacence.] 
Disposition  to  please  or  oblige  ;  obliging  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  others ;  a  deportment  indicative  of  a  de- 
sire to  please ;  courtesy ;  civility. 

These  [huiie^]  .  .  .  are  by  the  just  ronjji^aiVcnicr  and  gallantry 
of  our  nation  tlic  most  powerlul  part  of  our  people.        Addison. 
Tlicy  strive  with  their  own  hearts  and  keep  them  down. 
In  c'owpliii.<fince  to  all  the  fooU  in  town.  Vi'imft. 

Syn.  — Civility ;  courtesy;  urbanity;  suanty  ;  affa- 
bility ;  good  breeding. 

Com'plai-sanV  (-zSnt'),  «•     [F-  complaimnt,  p.  pr.  of 
coni/il'iirc   to  acquiesce  as  a  favor,  fr.  L.  complacere. 
See  Complacent.]    Desirous  to  please  ;  courteous  ;  obli- 
ging ;  compliant;  as,  a  ro?/i;;////jr;«i  gentleman. 
There  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold  r 
Scarci;  to  wise  Peter  coiu/iftmrnit  eiioiigli.  P"pc. 

Syn.- Obliging;  eonrtoous:  atTable;  gracious;  civil; 
polite;  wtll-bird.     Si-e  Odlkiino. 

— Com'plal-sant  ly,  *//'■.  —  Com'plalsant'ness.  "• 

Com-pla'nar  (kuni-i.la'ner),  //.     See  Col'LANAU. 

Com'pla-nate  (k'mi'pla-nut  -t  kom-plit'ioit),  r/.  \L. 
riiiiiphiiiiitiix.,  ]i,  p.  of  ciiiiiplanarr  to  make  jdane.  Seu 
I'LANK.  V.  t.'\     Fl:itten<'d  to  a  level  surface.      [7'.] 

Com'pla-nate  (-nit),  v.  t.     To  make  h'vel.    [/?.] 

Gom-plect'ed  (-plek'tud),  a,  Complexioned.  \_Loxvy 
New  7','////.] 

Com'ple-ment  (kCm'plf-mcnt),  n.  [L.  complemen- 
f'fni :  cf.  F.  cfiwplhucnt.  See  Complete,  ?•.  A,  and  cf. 
Compliment.]  1.  That  which  fills  up  or  completes  ;  tho 
(piantity  or  number  required  to  fill  a  thing  ur  make  it 
comiih'te. 

2.  That  which  is  required  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  to 
complete  a  synnnctrical  whole. 

History  Is  the  complement  of  poetry.    Sir  J.  Stephen. 
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3.  Full  quantity,  number,  or  amount ;  a  complete  set ; 

completeness. 

'I'll  uxeeed  liis  foiiij-Iemeut  and  number  appointed  him.  wluch 
was  uiie  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  JJuktui/t. 

4.  {Math.)  A  second  quantity  added  to  a  given  quan- 
tity to  make  it  equal  to  a  third  given  quantity. 

5.  Something  added  for  ornamentation ;  an  acceBBO- 
ry.     lObs.] 

Without  vain  art  or  curious  complements.      Spenser, 

6.  (iVai//.)  The  whole  working  force  of  a  vessel. 

7.  lMn.s.)  The  interval  wanting  to  complete  the  oc- 
tave; —  the  fourth,  is  the  complement  of  the  fifth,  the 
bixth  of  tlie  third. 

8.  A  compliment.  \_Ohs.'\  Shak, 
Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.  See  under  Log- 
arithm. —  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  (Malh.)^ 
the  dilferenec  betu  een  tli;it  number  and  tlie  next  higher 
power  of  111 ;  as,  4  is  the  <n,H]:h  ment  oi  n.  and  I'i  of  84.  — 
Complement  of  an  arc  or  ancle  '  deoin.),  t!ie  ditft-reiice  be- 
tween tluit  are  or  augb-  and  ;)U^'.  —  Complement  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. (M'lth.)  SeeGNOMON.— In  her  complement  (//tT.)» 
said  of  the  moon  when  represented  as  full. 

Com'ple-ment  (kSm'ple-mEnt),  v.  ^  1.  To  supply  a. 
lack  ;  to  sujiplement.     [-/>'.] 

2.  To  compliment.     ['M.v.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Com'ple-men^tal  (koin'iile-mEn'trtl),  a.  1.  Supidy- 
ing,  or  tending  to  supply,  a  deficiency;  fully  complet- 
ing.    "  Coinplemental  ceremony."  Pryune^ 

2-  Complimentary;  courteous.     [06^.]  Shak. 

Complemental  s-iv  (Phv.^iolX  the  air  (avera^ng  100  cubic- 
inclH'M  which  can  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  ni  addition  to 
the  tidal  air,  1-y  the  deepest  possilde  inspiration.  —  Com- 
plemental males  (ZnuJ.  i.  peculiar  small  males  living  para- 
sitieally  on  the  ordinary  hermaphrodite  individuals  of 
certain  barnacles. 

Com'ple-men'ta-ry  (-men'ta-rj),  a.  Serving  to  fill 
out  or  to  complete  ;  as,  complementary  numbers. 

Complementary  colors.  See  under  Color.  —  Complemen- 
tary angles  (Math.).,  two  angles  whose  sum  is  90*. 

Com'ple-men'la-ry,  n.  [See  Complimentary.]  One 
skilled  in  compliments.     [Obs.l  B.  Jonson. 

Com-plete'  (kom-plet')i  «■  [L-  complefus,  p.  p.  of 
complere  to  fill  up  ;  com-  -^  pi  ere  to  fill.  See  Full,  a.y 
and  cf.  Comply.  Compline.]  1.  Filled  up  ;  with  no  part 
or  element  lacking ;  free  from  deficiency ;  entire ;  per- 
fect ;  consummate.  '*  Complete  perfections."  Milton. 
Ye  are  comphte  in  him.  Col.  ii.  10. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  amiplete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  tlie  glimpses  of  the  moon.  Shale. 

2.  Finished  ;  ended ;  concluded ;  completed ;  as,  the- 
edifice  is  complete. 

Tliis  course  of  vanity  almost  com])lete.  Prior. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  all  the  parts  or  organs  which  belong- 
to  it  or  to  tlie  typical  form  ;  having  calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
mens, and  pistil. 

Syn.  —  See  AVhole. 

Com-plete^  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Completed  ;  ppr. 
&  rb.  71.  CoMPLETiNO.]  To  bring  to  a  state  in  whiclL 
there  is  no  deficiency  ;  to  perfect ;  to  consummate  ;  to 
accomplish  ;  to  fulfill ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  complete  a  task^ 
or  a  poem ;  to  co/n^jlete  a  course  of  education. 

Bred  nnlv  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Uf  lustful  appc-lcnce.  Milton. 

And,  to  covqdcte  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate.         Pope. 
Syn.  — To  perform;  execute;   terminate;  conclude  ^ 
finisii ;  end;  fill  up;  achieve;  realize;   effect;  consum- 
mate ;  accomplish ;  efiectuate  ;  fulfill ;  bring  to  pass. 
Com-plete'ly,  adr.     In  a  complete  manner;  fnlly. 
Com-plete'ment  (-m^nf).  n.    Act  of  completing  or 
perfectiiit: ;  ennipletion.     I0bs.'\  Dnjdcn. 

Com-plete'ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  complete. 
Com-ple'tlon    (kom-ple'shuu),  7i.      [L.  completio  a 
filliiiL'.  a  lulhlbiient.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
complete  ;  the  geiting  through  to  the  end  ;  as,  the  com- 
pletion of  an  un.iertakinp,  an  education,  a  service. 

The  completion  of  some  repairs.  J'rcscott. 

2.  State  of  being  complete ;  fulfillment-;  accomplish- 
ment ;  realization. 

Predictions  rrccivin?  their  completion  in  Christ.    Smith. 

Com-ple'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [L.  completivus :  cf.  F.  co7n'^ 
pU-tif.^     I\l:iking  complete.     [A'.]  ■/.  Harris. 

Com-ple'to-ry  (-to-ry),  a.    Serving  to  fulfill. 

<  'niiipltfori/  of  ancient  presignifications.        Prtrroic. 

Com'ple-tO-ry  (kSm'ple-to-rl?  or  k5m-ple'to-ry),  ti. 
[L.  fom/'lefori'/m.]    {Bcrl.)  Same  as  Compline. 

Com'ples  (koin'pleksl.  a.  [L.  complexKS,  p.  p.  of 
comijltrli  to  entwine  arouinl,  comprise  ;  com-  4-  plertere 
to  twi.^t,  akin  to  jilintrr  to  told.  See  PLAIT,  «.]  1.  Com- 
posed of  two  or  more  parts  ;  composite  ;  not  simple  ;  as, 
a  complex  being  ;  a  complex  idea. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  snnplc  ones  put  together,  t 
ca\\  rnmpUj;  such  us  beauty,  gratitude,  a  mau,  an  nrniv.  the 
universe.  Locke^ 

2.  Involving  many  parts ;  complicated ;  intricate. 

When  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavens  arc  calculated  in 
the  best  poB>ibIe  way,  tlie  process  is  difficult  and  amiptc 
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Whnctil. 

Complex  fraction.  See  Fraction.  —  Complex  number 
tMath.),  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  an  exprchsion  ot  the 
form  a-^b-y—l,  wIhmw?  and  fe  are  ordinary  integers. 

Syn.  —  See  Intricate. 

Oom'ples,  7J.  [L.  cnmple.Tus.']  AsBerablagfl  of  re- 
lated things  ;  collection  ;  complication. 

ThiH  parable  of  the  M-edding  supper  comprehends  hi  it  tli& 
whole  r^.»f/)/t'.<- of  nil  the  blessings  and  privileges  exhibited  bv 
thpgoHpel.  .South. 

Complex  of  linos  {Ornw.\  all  tlie  possible  straight  bncs 
in  spac-  l.riin;  cnnsi.irn'.l,  th.-  .ntin-  .svst.'iii  of  hues 
whi<-liM:iti.Hlvii  ^ingle  n-latinti  ,nns1  it  iitr  a  ro,/,p//r  ;  as. 
all  the  hnes  whieh  meet  a  t:iven  curve  make  up  a  ">"'- 
plrx.  Tlui  linewwhieli  Hatiufy  two  ivlatioUK  couhtitutf  a 
cimffrtfcvri/  ol  lini'H;  as,  tlie  entire  system  of  linet,  each 
one  of  which  meets  two  given  surfaces,  is  a  niii'irufncu. 
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Com-^lexe<i'()<^>ni-\>\!rki-.i'),(t.  Complex;  complicated. 
[Ohs.]     'WV,,/7;/o'-,/ Hii,'iiiti._-.itions."        .V/>  T.  lironne, 

Gom-plex'ed-ness  (.kum-pleks'od-nSs),  n.  Tim  qual- 
ity or  ^jtiitu  of  btiiiig  complex  or  iiivolvuil ;  complication. 
TIk- iiim}ilif.iahi<:8S  of  tlwhu  niorul  uluns.  LucHe- 

Gom-plex'ion  (kum-plek'ehnn),  7i.  [F.  ro?i)plezio7i, 
fr.  L.  compkxio.  See  Complex,  «.]  1.  Tito  Estate  of 
beiiif;  complex  ;  complexity.     [Oi.v.} 

TiioiiflJi  the  tiTma  nf  propfjsitinna  iniiv  lip  ciinpkx,  ypt  .  .  . 
it  IS  prniRTly  culled  11  fiiini-lu  s.vH.i;.'i-in.  mucc  Wik  vomnlenun 
dOL's  uot  liflnnt;  to  tlic  ty  I  logistic  lorJii  ol  it.  /.  Watts. 

2.  A  combination;  a  complex.     t.I;c/tr//c] 

Tina  paru;,'ni|»li  is  ...  a  comple.rion  ol"  bophisinH.     Colcnduc. 

3.  Tiie  botlily  constitution  ;  the  temperament,  habi- 
tude, or  natural  disposition ;  character;  nature.    lOO.s:} 

If  his  r-i)in/>k;i  irm  incline  liiin  to  mflaneliuly.    J/ilfon. 
It  13  the  caiiiplcvittu  of  tlieni  ull  to  U.avc  the  ihiin.     .S/iu/c. 

4.  Tho  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  face. 

Tall  was  her  stature,  her  compl'jujii  dark.     Jl'onlmorth. 
Hutwrun  the  pule  cf impkriint  of  f  nie  Un-c. 
And  tlu-  ii-d  jrlow  of  scoru  and  prouil  dL-^diiin.         SluiK. 

5.  The  peneral  appearance  or  aspect ;  as,  tho  com- 
pleiinn  of  tlie  >jky  ;  the  compfcxion  of  the  news. 

Com-plex'lon-al  (-rtl),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional cuiiiplixion. 

A  Micira!  nillar  than  a  cnmplcxional  timidity.     rAirkt. 

Com-plex'ion-al-ly.  adv.     Constitutionally,     [ii'.] 

Thnii-li  t'orniiitil'Ii:',  not  compU-jionitlhi  vicious.     ISwkc. 

Com-plex'ion-a-ry  (-S-rJ),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  com- 
plexion, or  to  till-  citiv  of  it.  Jcr.  Tai/hr. 

Com-plex'Ioned  (krun-plek'shund),  a.  Having  (s'ucli) 
a  complexion;  — usr<l  in  composition,  as,  a  dark-com- 
plexiotml  or  a  rwdi^y-comphxioned  person. 

A  flower  is  the  h<i&t'Co>iq,kxiomd  grass,  as  a  pearl  is  the 
best-colored  cliiy.  i'lilbr. 

Com-plex'i-ty  (kom-pIPks'T-tJ-),  7i. ;  pi.  Complexities 
(-ttz).    [Cf.  F.  rfm,),lrrit/;.'\     1.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plex ;  intrieaey;  entanglement. 
The  objects  of  bociety  arc  of  the  greatest  possible  compleritii. 

l-.nrke. 
2.  That  which  is  complex  ;  intricacy ;  complication. 
Sranj-'Corridoicd  comi>/ej:i7(e5 
Of  Arthur's  pahicc.  Tcnn'json. 

Com'plex'ly  (kGm'pleks'ly),  adv.  In  a  complex  man- 
ner ;  not  simply. 

Com'plex'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex  ;  com- 
Pl«^;ity-  A.  SniUh. 

II  Com-plex'us  {k5m-pI5ks'us),  n.  [L.,  an  embracing.] 
Acompl.'x;  an  apcregate  of  parts  ;  a  complication. 

Com-pli'a-ble  (kom-plI'a-b"l),  a.  Capable  of  bending 
or  yielding  ;  apt  to  yield  ;  compliant. 

Another  compUahle  mind.  Milton. 

The  Jews  .  . .  had  made  their  religion  conwliabk,  and  acconi- 

modatud  to  their  passions.  Jurtiii. 

Com-pli'ance  {-«ns),  «.  [See  Comply.]  1.  The  act  of 
complyiug ;  a  yielding,  as  to  a  desire,  demand,  or  pro- 
posal ;  concession ;  submission. 

What  comi'lianccs  will  remove  dissension  ?         Sirift. 
Ready  compliajicc  with  the  wishes  of  his  people.    Macaulwi. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others  ;  complaisance. 
A  man  of  few  words  and  of  great  com i ilia uce.     Clun'udoii. 

Syii.— Concession  ;  submission;  consent;  obedience' 
performance  ;  execution  ;  acquiescence ;  assent. 

Com-pU'an-cy  (-«n-si?),  n.  Compliance;  disposition 
to  yield  to  others.  Goldsmith. 

Com-pli'ant  (-ont),  a.  Yielding:  bending;  pliant; 
submissive.     "Tiie  compliant  boughs."  Mdton. 

Com-pli'ant-ly,  adv.     In  a  compliant  manner. 

Com'pli-ca-cy  (kom'plT-ka-sy),  n,  A  state  of  being 
complicate  or  intricate.  MilJ'ord. 

Com'pli-cant  (-k(/nt),  a.  [L.  complicans,  p.  pr.j 
(ZooL)  Overlapping,  as  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles. 

Com'pli-cate  (kSm'plt-kit),  a.  [L.  compUmtns^  p.  p. 
of  coniplicare  to  fold  togetlier.  See  Complex.]  1.  Com- 
posed  of  two  or  more  parts  united ;  complex ;  compli- 
cated ;  involved. 
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Com'pll-ment  {kSm'plt-mcnt),  n.  [F.  compliment. 
It.  roiitj'hmt iit'i,  fr.  roii,j,[.i>r.  to  compliment,  fininli,  Huit, 
Ir.  L.  voniplci-c  u,  till  u|i.  See  Comi'Lete,  and  cf.  Com- 
plement.] An  expre8.^iun,  by  word  or  act,  of  approba- 
tion, regard,  confidence,  civility,  or  a<lmiration  ;  a  Hat- 
tering  speech  or  attention  ;  a  ceremonious  greeting;  a.s, 
to  send  one's  cumpliiiunts  to  a  Iriend. 

TcdiouH  wa^It•  ..i  tinu-.  toMt  and  hear 

ho  niiiny  lu.ll.iw  r,.mjMiur„ts  and  lu-».  3/,lfoii. 

Many  a  comj'lunoU  jxtlittly  pennid.  *'  o'ljfcr. 

To  make  one  a  compliment,  to  nhow  one  respect :  to  praiHC 
one  in  a  liatterint^  way.  Loctc  — To  make  one's  comph- 
menta  to,  to  offer  f urinal  courtesies  to.  —  To  atand  on  com- 
pliment, to  treat  with  ceremony, 

Syn.  —  See  Adulation. 

Com^plI-ment  (kfim'plT-nu*nt),  V.  f.  To  praise,  flatter, 
or  gr.itify,  by  i-xpres.-r-ions  of  iipprobation,  n-Hpect,  or  con- 
gratulation ;  to  make  or  pay  a  compliment  to. 

Mi.nai-chshlionld  Ih.'ii- inward  Bfnil  di^gniso  :  .  .  . 

Should  'romi'liincit  tin  tr  f.ira  and  shun  thoir  frieiifls.    Prior. 

Syn.  — To  praise;  Hatter;  adulate;  commend. 

Com'pU-ment,  ^\  /.  To  pass  compliments ;  to  use 
conventional  expressions  of  respect. 

I  make  the  interlocutors,  upon  occa^lon,  compUmfnt  with  one 


another. 


tlonh: 


How  poor,  liow  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  rom/ilicate,  how  wondeiful  is  man! 


I'ounQ 


2.  (Bof.)  Folded  together,  or  upon  itself,  with  the  fold 
ruiiiiiui:r  lengthwise. 

Com'pU-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Complicated  ; 
p.pr.  A:  vh.  n.  Complicating.]  To  fold  or  twist  together  ; 
to  combine  intricately  ;  to  make  complex  :  to  combine  or 
associate  so  2&  to  make  intricate  or  difficult. 

Nor  can  his  compUcatint  sinews  fail.  Ynvna- 

Avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  cow/j^ica^cr/  prin- 
ciple of  action.  ■*  Addison. 
WlionthedisGasei9comjy//cn?e(/ with  other  diseases.  Atbnthnot. 

Com'pU-cate-ly  (-kSt-ly),  adv.   in  a  complex  manner. 

Com'pll-cate-ness.  n.     Complexity.        Sir  M.  Hale 

Com'pli-ca'tion  (kom'pll-ka'shun),  n.     [L.  complica- 
tion :    cf.  F.  complication.'^     1.  The  act  or  process  of 
complicating  ;   the  state  of  being  complicated  ;  intricate 
orcontusedrelationof  parts;  entanglement;  complexity. 
A  complication  of  diseases.  Mocauhtx. 

Through  and  beyond  these  dark  cont/dirntions  of  the  present 
tlic  Aew  r:ngland  founders  looked  to  the  great  necessities  of 
future  tunes.  *=  Palfrey. 

2.  (Med.)  A  disease  or  diseases,  or  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  coexistent  with  and  modifying 
a  iinmary  disease,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

Com'pUce  (kom'plTs),  ?), ;  jjl.  Complices  (-plT-sez). 
[F.,  fr.  L.  complex,  -plicis,  closely  connected  with  one, 
confederate.  See  Complicate,  and  cf.  Accomplice.]  Au 
accomplice.     [06.^.] 

To  iiuell  the  rebels  and  their  complice':.  S/ud. 

Com-pllc'i-ty  (kom.pirs'T-ty)i  "■  .■  pf.  Complicities 
(-tlz).  [F.  complicife.]  The  state  of  being  an  accom- 
plice ;  participation  in  guilt. 

Com-pli'er  (kom-pli'er),  71.  One  who  complies,  yields, 
or  obeys  ;  one  of  an  easy,  yielding  temper.  Swi/tl 


Coni'pli-men'tal(-meft't«I),n.  Complimentary.  [06.?.] 
I.nn^na;:is  .  .  .  ^tow  rich  and  abundant  in    compUiiirnfnl 

pltiiiM. ,,  ;Mid  Midi  li..t!i.  Sir  //.  u:.ft'oi. 

—  Com'pll  men'tal-ly,  adv.    [06j.]  BojjIc.  —  Com'pU- 
men^tal-ness,  ?/.    [Ohs.}    Hammond. 

Com'pli-men'ta-ry  (-tA-rj?),  a.  Expressive  of  regard 
or  praise  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  a  compli- 
ment ;  as,  a  compHiiic/ifirn/  remark  ;  a  comph'mcntan/ 
ticket.     "  Coiiiji/iiiinitm-i/  addresses."  J'/r.sro/'f. 

Com'pli-men'ta-Uve  (kSm/pir-men'ta-tiv),  u.     Com- 
plimentary,    in.}  lio.'un'l/. 
Com^pU-ment  er    (-ment'er),  ?;.      One    who    compli- 
ments ;  one  given  to  cnuiplimenting  ;  a  flatterer. 

Com'pUne  {  i^kou/plin),  n.  [From  OE.  complie,  OF. 
Com''plin  )  compile,  F.  compHc.-;,  p].,  fr.  LL.  com- 
pkta  (prop.  fem.  of  L.  complctus)  the  religious  exercise 
which  completes  and  closes  the  service  of  the  day.  See 
Complete.]  {Ecrl.)  Tlie  last  division  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  breviary;  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  canonical 
hours  of  the  Western  church ;  tho  last  prayer  of  the 
'day,  to  be  said  after  sunset. 

The  custom  of  Rodly  men  liath  been  to  shut  up  the  cvcnin" 
with  a  compline  of  prayer  at  nine  of  the  night.  J/ammond. 

Com'plOt  (kum'plot),  71.  [F.  complof,  prob.  for  cojii- 
ploit,  fr.  L.  compUcitiim,  prop.  p.  p.  of  compUcare,  but 
equiv,  to  complicatio  complication,  entangling.  See 
Complicate,  and  cf.  Plot.^  A  plotting  together ;  a 
confederacy  in  some  evil  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  rnniplot  is  to  have  my  life.  SliaK. 

Com-plot'  (kom-plof),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoM- 
plotted;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Complotting.]  [Cf.  F.  com- 
jdotery  fr.  complof.']  To  plot  or  plan  together ;  to  con- 
spire ;  to  join  in  a  secret  design. 

We  find  them  cmnplottiiiij  together,  and  contriving  a  new 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans.  J'ope. 

Com- plot 'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  A  plotting  together.   [A*.] 
Com-plot'ter  (-tC-r>,  7i     One  joined  in  a  plot.    Dn/d>'n. 
Com'plu-ten'sian  (kom^plG-teu'shan).  a.     Of  or  per- 
taining to  Cumpli/tuiii  (now  Alcala  de  Henares)  a  city 
near  Madrid;  as,  the  f'omjjIiitriisia}i  Bible. 

llCom-plU'Vl-um(k5iii-pluM-um),«.    [L.]   (Arch.)  A 
space  left  Tinroofed  over  the  court  of  a  Roman  dwelling, 
through  which  the  rain  fell  into  the  imphtrlum  or  cistern. 
Com-ply'  (kom-pli'),  ?'.  ?.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Complied 
(-plld') ;  p.  pr,  S:  vb.  ?i.  Complying.]     [Perh.  formed  fr. 
compliment,  influenced  hy  ph/,  pliant,  whicJi  are  of  dif- 
ferent origin  :   cf.  It.    compUre  to  compliment,  finish, 
suit.     See  Compliment,  Complete.]     1.  To  yield  assent ; 
to  accord,  agree,  or  acquiesce ;  to  adapt  one's  self ;  to 
consent  or  conform  ;  —  usually  followed  by  ivith. 
Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply. 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law.  Milton. 

They  did  servilely  comply  with  the  people  in  worshiping  God 
by  sensible  images.  Tillutsun. 

Ho  that  cnmjilies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  Iliidibras. 

2.  To  be  ceremoniously  courteous;  to  make  one's 
compliments.     lObs.}  Shak. 

Com-ply',  V.  t.  [See  Comply,  v.  2.]  1.  To  fulfill ;  to 
accomplish.     lOhs.}  Chapman. 

2.  [Cf.  L.  complicare  to  fold  np.  See  Ply.]  To  in- 
fold ;  to  embrace.     lObs.'] 

Seemed  to  coniphi, 
Clondlike,  the  daintie  deitie.  '  Hcrrirk. 

Com-pone'  (-pon'),  ?-.  t.  [L.  componere.  See  Com- 
pound.]    To  compose;  to  settle  ;  to  arrange.     [Oi.'^.] 

A  ?ood  pretense  for  compimimj  peace.  Stri/pe. 

W  Com-pO'n6  (kom-po'na),  a.     [F.]     See  Compony. 
Gom-po'nent  (.kOm-po'npnt),  a.      [L.   covipmiens,  p. 
pr.  of  componere.      See  Compound,  ?■.  /.]     Serving,  or 
helping,  to  form  ;  composing  ;  constituting  ;  constituent. 
The  romponait  parts  of  natural  bodies.     Sir  I.  X'Tirton. 
Com-po^nent,  n.    A  constituent  part ;  an  ingredient. 
Component  of  force  (Mech.),  a  force  wliich.  acting  con- 
jointly with  one  or  more  forces,  produces  the  eliect  of  a 
single  force  or  resultant ;  one  of  a  number  of  forces  into 
which  a  single  force  may  be  resolved. 
Com-po'ny  (-po'nJ"%    1  «■    [F.  compo7ie.}    (Her.)  Di- 

r  Com-po'n6  (-po'nii),  f     vided   into 

squares  of  alternate  tinctures  in  a  sin-  \'\,!\  I'l^  XX 
gle  row  ;  —said  of  any  bearing  ;  or,  in        ^       ' ' 
the  case  of  a  bearing  having  curved 
lines,  divided  into  patches  of  alternate 
colors  following  the  curve.    If  there  are 
two  rows  it  is  called  romiter-compony. 
Com-port'  (kom-purf),  v.  i.     limp, 
•S:  p  p.  Comported;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i. 
Comporting.]    IF.  comporte}-,  IAj.  com-     Bordure  Com- 
portnre,  fr.  L.  compnrtnre  to  bring  to-  pony, 

gether;  com-  ■\-  port  are  to  carry. '  See  Port  demeanor.] 


COMPOSITE 

1.  To  bear  or  enduro ;  to  put  up  (with)  ;  as,  to  com- 
port  With  an  injury.     [0/>«.]  Barrow. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  to  ault :  —  Bometimes  fol- 
lowed by  leith. 

II'.w  ill  thi6  dullness  doth  comport  with  grcatncid.  P^au.  if  Ft. 

How  their  behavior  hertiu  comportvtt  with  the  iDatitution. 

_  LtK'ke. 

Com-port'  (kora-porf),  t'.  f.  1.  To  bear:  to  endure; 
to  brook  ;  to  put  up  with.     lObs.] 

The  malcoiitonted  K>rt 

That  never  can  the  prcfccnt  state  compart.        Daniel, 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  —  with  a  reflexivfi  pronoun. 

Ob^.'rye  how  Lord  Somera  .  .  .  comported  hinwclf.    iiurU. 

Com'port  (kom'port ;  formerly  kGm-porf),  «.     [Cf. 

OF.  comport.']     Manner  of  acting;  behavior:  conduct: 

deportment.     {Obs.'] 

I  kni'w  them  well,  and  marked  their  rude  comport.    Dnjlm. 

Com-port'a-ble   (k5m-port'a-h'l),  «.      Suitable;   con- 

Bi.sti-nt.    [0/>.T.]    '■  Some  comportable  method,"    Wodfm. 

Com-port'ance  (-ffns),  n.   Beltavior;  comport.   lOb.':.] 

Gofjdiy  'y-mporlancc  each  to  otlicr  beor.  Spemtr. 

Com'por-ta'tion  (kom'pir-ta'shun),  n.     [L.  compor- 

tatio.]     A  bringing  together.     lObs.}      lip.  Itlchardaon. 

Com-port'ment  (koin-pGrt'mcnt),  n.      [K.  contportc- 

mcnt:\    Manner  of  acting;  behavior;  bearing. 

A  graceful  comportment  of  their  bodies.  Cowley. 
Her  ficrious  and  devout  comportment.  Addison. 
Com-pose'  (k5m-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  CoMrosED 
(-pozd') ;  2^-  pr.  &  vh.n.  Composi.no.]  [F.  cornpoxcr; 
com-  -f  poser  to  place.  Tlie  Bense  is  that  of  L.  compo- 
7iere,  but  the  origin  Ib  different.  See  Pose,  v.  i.}  1,  To 
form  by  putting  together  two  or  more  things  or  parts ; 
to  put  together  ;  to  make  up ;  to  fashion. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  ot  the  hichcfit  degrees  of  all  pious 
'^'^l^'^"""'^-  Jip.  Sprat. 

2.  To  form  the  substance  of,  or  part  of  the  substance 
of ;  to  constitute. 

_,        ,„  .      Their  borrowed  gold  composed 
ThccQlfinOreb.  MittoTu 

A  few  useful  things  .  .  .  compose  their  intellectual  no**e&- 
^»o»s-  1.  Watts. 

3.  To  construct  by  mental  labor ;  to  design  and  exe- 
cute, or  put  together,  in  a  manner  involving  the  adapta- 
tion of  forms  of  expression  to  ideas,  or  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  or  proportion  ;  as,  to  compose  a  sentence,  a  ser- 
mon, a  symphony,  or  a  picture. 

Let  mc  compnue 
Something  in  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Pope. 

The  cenius  that  composed  Buch  works  as  the  "  Standard  "  and 
Lai-t  Supper."  /;.  /;.  Uatj^ion. 

4.  To  dispose  in  proper  form  ;  to  reduce  to  order  ;  to 
put  ill  proper  state  or  condition  ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate. 

lu  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.        Jjryden, 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 

Compose  our  present  evils.  JIUton.. 

5.  To  free  from  agitation  or  disturbance  ;  to  tranquil- 
ize  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm  ;  to  qiuet. 

Compose  thv  mind  : 
Nor  frauds  are  here  contrived,  nor  force  designed.    Dryhn. 

6.  (Print.)  To  arrange  (types)  in  a  composing  stick  iu 
order  for  printing  ;  to  set  (type). 

Compose',  v.  i.     To  come  to  terms.     \_Obs.']       Shak. 

Com-posed''  (-pozd'),  a.  Free  from  agitation  ;  calm  ; 
sedati-;  iini't;  tranquil;  self-possessed. 

T)ic  -^h)ntnnn  tliere  in  sober  triumph  sate, 
C-jn.j,o.-.'.d  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.  Pope. 

—  Com-pos'ed-ly  (-6d-iy),  adv.  —  Com-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

Com-pOS'er  (kSm-poz'er),  71.  1.  One  who  composes  ; 
an  author.     Specifically,  an  author  of  a  piece  of  music. 

If  the  thoughts  of  such  authors  liave  nothing  in  them,  they 
at  least  .  .  .  show  an  honest  industry  and  a  good  intention  ia 
the  composT.  Addistm. 

His  [Mozart's]  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded  upon 
his  talents  as  a  composer.  Moore  (Encyc.  o/Mus.). 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  quiets  or  calms ;  one  wh& 
adjusts  a  dillerence. 

Swett  comjyosers  of  the  pensive  Eoul.  '7a,v, 

Com-pos'ing,  a.    1.  Tending  to  compose  or  soothe. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  composition. 

Composing  frame  I  Print. '<i,  a  stand  for  holding  cases  of 
type  when  in  use.  —  Composing  role  (Print.),  a  thin  '^lip 
of  brass  or  steel,  against  which  the  type  is  arrangred  m 
a  composing  stick,  or  by  the  aid  of  which  stickfuis  or 
baiidfuls  of  type  are  lifted  ;  —  called  also  sftHn'j  rule.  — 

Composing     stick    (Print.),    -™ , — ,  ,    .-^.l-..  .^ 

an  m-strument,  usually  of     > '  ^  i;'!;' mii !   '     ,    ■'      fj 

metal,  which  the  compos-    iiiiiiiiiiilL    i      '  f^j h^'>P 

itor  holds  in  his  left  hjind,     f'""'''    -    -J^y^^' 
and  in  which  he  arranges  Coinni 


the 


in   words    and 


lines.  It  has  one  open  aide,  and  one  adjustable  end  by 
means  of  which  the  length  of  the  lines,  and  consequently 
the  width  of  the  page  or  cohuun,  may  be  determined. 

I!  Com-pos'i-taB  (kom-poz'T-te),  7i  pi.  [NL..  from  L. 
compositus  made  up  of  parts.  See  Composite  ]  (Bot.) 
A  large  family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  havmg  their 
flowers  arranged  in  dense  heads  of  many  small  florets 
and  tlieir  anthers  united  in  a  tube.  The  daisy,  dande- 
lion, and  asters,  are  examples. 

Com-pos'ite^kom-pozlt;  277) 
a.  [L.  compositus  made  np  of 
parts,  p.  p.  of  componere.  See 
Compound,  v.  /.,  and  cf.  Com- 
post.] 1.  Made  up  of  distinct 
parts  or  elements  ;  compounded ; 
as,  a  composite  language.' 

Happiness,  like  air  and  water  .  .  . 
is  cnuijiositc.  Lxindnr. 

2.  (Arch.)  Belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain order  which  is  compo.sed  of 
tlie  Ionic  order  grafted  upon  the 
Corinthian.  It  is  called  also  the 
Itoma7i  or  the  Italic  order,  and  is 
one  of  the  five  orders  recognized  CompositeOrder(.rIrdi.), 


use,   unite,  rude,   fii".   fip,   am;     pity;    food,    fo-ot;     out,   oil;     chair; 


go  i     sing,    ink. ;     tben,   tbin ;     bON ;     zli : 


:  z  in  azure. 


COMPOSITE 
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COMPRESS 


by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  Bixteenth  century.  See 
Capital. 

3.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  order  Compositse  ;  bearing 
involucrate  beads  of  many  small  florets,  as  the  daisy, 
tliistle,  and  dandelion. 

Compoaite  carriage,  a  railroad  car  having  rompartments 
of  dillevfiit  fhiisi-s.  [Eti'j.]  —  Compoelte  number  \M'itli.', 
one  uhicli  can  be  divided  exactly  by  ;i  luiiiibtT  e\Lt-ediim 
unity,  as  >>  by  2  or  y.  —  Composite  photoeraph  '"■  portrait, 
one  made  by  a  combination,  or  bleudint^.  of  several  dis- 
tinct photographs.  F.  (fV(/?OH.  — Composite  sailing  (A'"'//.), 
a  combination  of  parallel  and  great  circle  sailing.  —  Com- 
poBite  Bhip,  one  with  a  wooden  casing  and  an  iron  frame. 

Gom-pOS'lte  (kom-poz'Tt ;  277),  «.  That  which  is  made 
up  of  i>arts  or  compounded  of  several  elements  ;  comi>o- 
sition  ;  combination;  componnd.     [i?.] 

Com'pO-Si'tlon  (kom^po-zt sh'tiu),  7i.  [F.  composition, 
fr.  L.  compositio.  See  Composite.]  1.  The  act  or  art 
of  composing,  or  forming  a  whole  or  iutegral,  by  placing 
together  and  uniting  different  things,  parts,  or  ingredi- 
ents. In  specific  uses :  (u)  The  invention  or  combina- 
tion of  the  parts  of  any  literary  work  or  discourse,  or  of 
a  work  of  art ;  as,  the  composition  of  a  poem  or  a  piece 
of  music.  "  The  constant  habit  of  elaborate  coviposi- 
Hon.''  Macnnlay.  (b)  (Fine  Arts)  Tlie  art  or  practice 
of  so  combining  the  ditferent  parts  of  a  work  of  art  as  to 
produce  a  harmonious  whole ;  also,  a  work  of  art  con- 
sidered as  such.  See  4,  below,  (r)  The  act  of  writing 
for  practice  in  a  language,  as  English,  Latin,  German,  etc. 
(rf)  (Print.)  The  setting  up  of  type  and  arranging  it  for 
printing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  together  or  composed  ;  con- 
junction ;  combination ;  adjustment. 

View  them  in  composition  'with  other  thinss.    7.  ir«»-<. 
The  elementary  compnsition  of  bodies.  Whetcdl. 

3.  A  mass  or  body  formed  by  combining  two  or  more 
substances;  as,  a  chemical  composition. 

A  coiiqxi^ilioii  that  looks  . . .  like  marble.       Addison. 

4.  A  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production,  espe- 
cially one  showing  study  and  care  in  arrangement ;  — 
often  used  of  an  elementary  essay  or  translation  done 
as  an  educational  exercise. 

5.  Consistency;  accord;  congruity.     [0&5.] 

There  is  no  cmnposition  in  these  news 
That  gt%"es  them  credit.  Shak. 

6.  Mutual  agreement  to  terms  or  conditions  for  the 
settlement  of  a  difference  or  controversy ;  also,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  settlement ;  agreement. 

Thus  we  arc  ayreod  : 
I  crave  our  comj>oiition  may  be  written.  Shal: 

7.  (Lrin')  The  adjustment  of  a  debt,  or  avoidance  of 
an  obligation,  Viy  some  form  of  compensation  agreed  on 
between  the  parties ;  also,  the  sum  or  amount  of  com- 
pensation agreed  upon  in  the  adjustment. 

Co)Jipositio>is  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood.  IlalUtm, 
Cleared  by  composition  with  their  creditors.    BlackHune. 

&■  Synthesis  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  tilings  by  tlie  method  of  analysis 
oii^ht  ever  to  precede  the  method  oicomjiosition.   Sir  J.  yew'ton. 

Composition  cloth,  a  kind  of  cloth  covered  with  a  prep- 
aration making  it  waterproof.  —  Composition  deed,  an 
•agreement  for  cnmii'tsitiou  between  a  delitor  and  several 
creditors.  —  Composition  face.  <"  Composition  plane  iCnj.'i- 
t(iU"'i- 1,  the  plane  by  w  hicli  tlie  two  individuals  of  a  twin 
crystal  are  united  in  their  reversed  positions.  —  Composi- 
tion of  forces  ( J/' r/f.),  the  finding  of  a  single  force  (called 
the  II s-uUnut)  which  shall  be  equal  in  effect  to  two  or 
more  given  forces  {called  the  riiiNj»i}>i//f.\)  when  acting 
in  given  directions.  Heberf.  —  Composition  metaJ.  an  alloy 
resembling  brass,  which  is  sonu-tiuies  used  instead  of 
copper  for  sheathing  vessels  ;  — also  railed  M/mt-  m/fnl 
and  ijpUow  vif:ffi!. — Composition  of  proportion  \Mntf,.),  an 
arr.ingement  of  four  proportionals  s.i  that  the  .sum  ol  lln' 
first  and  second  is  to  the  second  as  the  sum  oi  tlie  third 
and  fourth  to  tlie  fourth. 

Com-pos'1-tive  (kom-p5z'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  compositivus.'] 
Having  the  quality  of  entering  into  composition;  com- 
pounded.    {R-'\ 

Com-pos'i-tor  (kiSm-pozT-ter),  n.     [L.,  an  arranger.] 

1.  One  who  composes  or  sets  in  order. 

2.  (Prin/.)  One  who  sets  type  and  arranges  it  for  use. 
Com-pOSl'tOUS   (-tus),   n.     {Boi.)  Belonging   to    the 

Coniposit:r ;  composite.     [7?.]  Daruin. 

Gom-pOS'sl-ble  (kom-po3''sT-b'l%  a.  [Pref.  com-  -f- 
possihlt.'\  Able  to  exist  with  another  thing;  consistent. 
[/.'.]  Chill  in  fjivorth. 

Gom'post  (kSm'post ;  277),  n.  [OF.  compost,  fr.  L. 
roiiiposiius,  J),  p.  See  Composite.]  1.  A  mixture;  a 
compound.     [7?.] 

A  Bad  compost  of  more  bitter  th.nn  sweet.    Hammond. 

2.  (Af/ric.)  A  mixture  for  fertilizing  land;  esp.,  a 
composition  of  various  substances  (as  muck,  mold,  lime, 
and  stable  manure)  thoroughly  mingled  and  decomposed, 
as  in  a  compost  lieap. 

And  do  nnt  spread  the  comjxtst  on  the  weeds 

Tu  ninke  tliem  ranker.  S!iok. 

Gom'pOSt,  r.  t.     1.  To  manure  with  compost. 

2.  To  mingle,  as  dilfercnt  fertilizing  substances,  in  a 
niasH  wliere  tliey  will  <h'c<)mpose  and  form  into  a  compost. 

Gom-pOS'tiire  (kMm-i>5.s'titr ;  135),  n.  [L.  romposH'irn, 
.post>ira,:i'y<\u\n^.'\    Manure;  compost.     [Ot.s-.]     Shnk. 

Gom-pO'aure    (kom-po'zhiir).    n      [From    Composf..] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  composing,  or  that  \vhich  is  composed  ; 
a  roiiipOHition.     [0//.v.] 

Signor  I'iclro,  who  hod  on  admirable  way  both  of  romvo- 
BWf  (in  munic]  and  ttncliint,'.  Kvdyn. 

2.  Orderly  adjustment ;  disposition.     [06*.] 
Vnriou*  composures  ond  coinbinationB  of  these  corj>UFcl('fl. 

n  oodward. 

3.  Frame;  make;  temperament.     {.Ohs."] 

His  romposute  mimt  he  rare  indeed 
AVIiom  these  thins*  can  not  blcniish.  Shid: 

4.  A  »cttlc<l  Rtate ;  calmness ;  scdateness ;  tran(inil- 
lity;  repone.  "  We  seek  peace  and  fomposu re."    Milton. 


When  the  pnHtmns  . 
inoiit  perfect  compoBure. 


.  arc  all  silent,  the  mind  cnjovH  IIn 
/.   fValln. 


5.  A  combination  ;  a  union  ;  a  bond.     [0/>.t.]       Skal. 

Gom'po-ta'tion  (kom'pu-ta'shijn),  n.  [L.  computa- 
fio  ;  com-  -r  potare  to  drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  or 
tippling  together.     \_R.'\ 

The  iiLahionotcompotation.         Sir  If.  Scott. 

Com'po-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  drinks  with 
anutlier.      [A'.]  Pope. 

llGom'pote  (kom'pSt),  71.  [F.  See  Compost.]  A  prep- 
aration of  fruit  in  sirup  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
its  fonn,  either  whole,  halved,  or  quartered ;  as,  a  com- 
pote of  pears.  LUfrt. 

llCom'pound  (kom'pouud),  n.  [Malay  lompuufj  a 
village.]  In  tlie  Kast  Indies,  an  indosure  containing  a 
house,  outbuildings,  etc. 

Gom-poond'  (kom-poimd').  «'-  '•  [i'»p-  &  ;'.  ;>•  Com- 
pounded; ;).  7»r.  &  rb.  n.  Compounding.]  [OE.  com- 
jionen,  compounen,  L.  coniponcrf,  com  posit  inn  ;  com- 
-\-  ponere  to  put,  set.  The  d  is  excrescent.  See 
Position,  and  cf.  Compone.]  1.  To  form  or  make  by 
combining  different  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts  ;  as, 
to  comjwund  a  medicine. 

Incapacitating  him  from  successfully  compoimdina  a  tale  of 
tliia  sort.  Sir  })'.  Scott. 

2.  To  put  together,  as  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts, 
in  order  to  form  a  wliole  ;  to  combine,  mix,  or  unite. 

We  hnve  the  power  nf  altering  and  compoitndiiir/  those  iinaircs 
into  all  tlie  varieties  of  picture.  A'.l'lnnn. 

3-  To  modify  or  change  by  combination  with  some 
other  thing  or  part ;  to  mingle  with  something  else. 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust.  Sliak. 

4.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute.     [Ois.] 

Ilis  pomp  and  all  what  state  com]>ounds.  Sliak. 

5.  To  settle  amicably ;  to  adjust  by  agreement ;  to 
compromise ;  to  discharge  from  obligation  upon  terms 
ditferent  from  those  wliicli  were  stipulated  ;  as,  to  C07n- 
pound  a  debt. 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compoimd  this  strife.      Shak. 

To  compound  a  felony,  to  acrejit  of  a  consideration  for 
forbearing  to  prosecute,  such  compouudiug  being  an  in- 
dictable offense.    See  Theftbote. 

Gom-pound',  v.  i.  To  effect  a  composition ;  to  come 
to  terms  of  agreement ;  to  agree  ;  to  settle  by  a  com- 
promise;— usually  followed  by  ^^-ifh  before  the  person 
participating,  and  jor  before  the  thing  compounded  or 
the  consideration. 

Here  's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-raorrow ;  .  .  .  compound 
with  him  by  the  year.  Sliak. 

Thev  were  at  last  glad  to  conijminid  for  his  bare  commitment 
to  the'Tower.  Clarendon. 

Cornwall  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Michaelmas 
for  tliirty  pounds.  Ji.  Carew. 

Componnd  for  sins  thev  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  tliey  have  uu  mind  to.     Ifiidibras. 

Gom'pound  (kom'pouud),  o.  [OE.  componned,  p.  p. 
of  coii>j)uinten.  See  Compound,  t.  ^]  Composed  of  two 
or  more  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts;  produced  by 
the  union  of  several  ingredients,  parts,  or  things ;  com- 
posite; as,  a  compound  word. 

Conti>onnd  substances  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple 
substances.  J-  M'-i/r,-. 

Compotmd  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
(Ari/h.),  the  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  compound 
numbers.  —  Compoimd  crystal  ( Cn/.s/dUog .)^  vl  twin  crystal, 
or  one  seeming  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  more  crystals 
combined  according  to  regular  laws  of  composition.  — 
Compound  engine  (A/ec/i.\  a  fonn  of  steam  engine  in  which 
the  steaui  that  has  been  used  in  a  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  made  to  do  further  service  in  a  larger  low-pressure 
cvlinder,  sometimes  in  several  larger  cylinders,  succes- 
.'^fvelv.  —  Compound  ether.  (C/ieni.)  See  under  Ether.— 
Compound  flower  i  /i"(.),  a  flower  liead  resembling  a  single 
flower,  l.ut  reallv  composed  of  several  florets  inclosed  ui 
acoinni'm  calvxlikc  involucre,  as  the  sunflower  or  dande- 
lion. -  Compound  fraction.  (M<dh.)  See  Fraction.  —Com- 
pound fracture.  See  Fracture.  —  Compound  householdor, 
a  houselH'lder  wlio  compounds  or  arranges  \\iX\\  his  land- 
lord that  lii.srate.s  shall  be  included  in  bis  rents.     [En>j.\ 

—  Compound  interest.  See  Interest.  —  Compound  larceny. 
{Law)  See  Larcbnv. —Compound  leaf  (Bo/.), 
a  leaf  having  two  or  more  separate  Vdades  or 
leaflets  on  a  conunon  leafstalk. —Compound  \w,^r--^ 
microBcope.  See  JIicro^cope.  —  Compound  mo-  ^r-:^yy 
tlon.  See  Motion.  -Compound  number  ^t^i^^ 
(M'((h.\,  one  constructed  aeeording  to  a  va-  ^^s^/f/ 
rying  scale  of  denomination;  a.s.  ;t  ort.,  ^'vlll>l.'^7 
qr.,  h  lb.  ;  — called  n\HO  denoniintdr  -ninuhrr.  _3^:i<CZ 

—  Compound  pier  (.l^vA. I.  a  clustered  column. 

—  Compound  quantity  *  Alt/. ).  a  quantity  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  simple  (iiiautities  <»r 
terms,  connected  by  the  sign  +  iphis)  or  — 
(minus).  Thus,  (i  +  h  —  c,  and  bt,—h,  are 
compound  quantities.  —  Compound  radical. 
iChem.)  See  Radical. —Compound  ratio 
(Math.),  the  product  of  two  or  more  ratios; 
tliUH  fib  :  rd.  is  a  ratio  compoiuided  of  the 
simple  ratios^  :  c  and  h  :  d.  —  Compound  rest 
(Alt  lb.),  tlie  tool  carriage  of  an  engine  lathe. 

—  Compound  screw  (.Uirb.).  a  screw  liaviiig 
on  the  same  axis  two  or  more  mrewswith 
<1iffering  pitch  (a  <lilterential  sm-wi.  or  ruiming  in  dif- 
ferent directions  (a  ri;;hl  and  left  screw  (.-- Compound 
time  <  il/'/.v.  >,  that  in  \\  liieli  two  or  nmre  simple  measurc-s 
are  combined  in  one  ;  as.  fi-S  time  is  the  joining  of  two 
meaHures  of  li^  time.  —  Compound  word,  a  word  composed 
of  two  or  more  words;  speeilically,  two  or  more  words 
joiiH'd  together  by  a  hyphen. 

Gom'pound,  '».  1.  That  which  is  compounded  or 
fornu-d  l>y  the  union  or  mixture  of  elements,  ingredi- 
ents, or  parts;  a  combination  of  simples;  a  componnd 
word  ;  the  result  of  composition.  S/tnk. 

Kare  componnd  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun.     OobLtmitli. 

When  the  word  "  bidhopric  "  was  flrtit  made,  it  wan  uiarlo  hk  n 
cinnjionnd.  Juiilv. 

2.  {Chem.y  k  union  of  two  or  more  ingredients  in 
deflnite  proportions  by  widght,  60  combined  as  to  form  n 
diritinct  Kubstance ;  as,  water  is  a  cotnpound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 


ij:^*  Every  definite  chemical  compotmd  always  con- 
tauis  the  same  elements,  united  in  the  bume  pruportious 
by  Weight,  and  with  the  same  internal  arrangenieut. 

Binary  compound.  ( f'/i^/i.t  See  under  lilNAEV.  —  Carbon 
compounds,     i  Cbem.)  See  under  Carbon. 

Com-pound^a-ble  (kDm-pound'a-b'l),  a.    That  may 

be  r,,uipMunded. 

Com-pound'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
coiiipiiuiid,^  i.r  mixes  ;  as,  a  compotnidcr  of  medicines. 

2.  One  who  attempts  to  bring  perHons  or  parties  to 
terms  of  agreement,  or  to  accomplish  ends  by  compro- 
mises.    *'  Compounders  in  politics."  Jinrke. 

3*  One  who  compounds  a  debt,  obligation,  or  crime. 
Reliirious  houses  made  compoimdi-i-^ 
For  the  horrid  actions  of  their  founders.    Jludtftras. 

4-  One  at  a  university  who  pays  extraordinary  fees 
for  the  degree  he  is  to  take.     [£"/k/.]  A.  Wood. 

5.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  Jacobite  who  favored  the  restora- 
tion of  James  II.,  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
of  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  the  realm. 

II  Com''pra-dor'  (kum'pra-dor'),  n.  [Pg.,  a  buyer.^  A 
kind  of  steward  or  agent.     [Cbijuil         ,S.  W.  Willioms. 

Com'pre-ca'tion  (kSm^pre-ka'shfln),  71.  [L.  compre- 
catio,  fr.  comprecari  to  pray  to.  See  Precariot:8.]  A 
praying  togetlier.     {Obs.]  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Coin  pre-hend'  (kom'pre-hend'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Comprehended  ;  ^.  ;»■.  &  ri».  n.  Comprehending.]  [L. 
coinprehevdere^  coniprehensiini ;  com- ~\~  preh endure  to 
grasp,  seize  ;  prae  before-}- Aenrfer*?  (used  only  incomp.). 
See  Get,  and  cf.  Comprise.]  1.  To  contain  ;  to  embrace  ; 
to  include ;  as,  the  states  comprehended  iu  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Who  hath  .  .  .  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  meas- 
ure. /-■  xl.  12. 

2.  To  take  in  or  include  by  construction  or  implica- 
tion ;  to  comprise  ;  to  imply. 

Comprehended  all  in  this  one  word,  Discretion.    Tfobhcs. 

And  if  there  he  anv  other  commandment,  it  is  hriefly  com- 

pnhcndiAl  in  this  sayiiis-  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mind ;  to  grasp  with  the  xuider- 
staudiug ;  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  ;  to  understand. 

At  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.      11'.  Irving. 
Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  can  not  compn^tinid. 

Job  xxxvii.  5. 

Syn.  — To  contain;  include;  embrace;  comprise;  in- 
close; grasp;  embody:  involve  :  imply ;  apprehend  ;  im- 
agine ;  conceive  ;  unuerstand.    See  Apprehend. 

Com'pre-hen'si-bil'i-ty  (-hen'.sT-bTl'I-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  comprehensible ;  capability  of 
being  understood. 

Gom'pre-hen'si-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [Jj.  cojnpreJiensibilis  : 
cf.  F.  coiiij'rihensible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  compre- 
hended, included,  or  comprised. 

l,est  t!iis  part  of  knowlidi;^  should  seem  to  any  not  cofw/jre* 
hcnsihle  by  axiom,  we  wiU  sit  down  Mime  heads  ol  it.       Jlacon. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood ;  intelligible ;  con- 
ceivable by  the  mind. 

The  horizon  sets  the  bounds  .  .  .  between  what  is  and  what 
is  not  com]irclirnfif>[i:  by  us.  Locke. 

Com'pre  hon'si-ble-ness,  "-    The  quality  of  being 

conipreliensihlr  ;  eouipreliensibility. 

Gom  pre-hen'si-bly.  '"/'.  1.  With  great  extent  of 
signihcation  ;  comprehensively.  Tdlotson. 

2-  Intelligibly ;  iu  a  manner  to  be  comprehended  or 
miderstood. 

Gom'pre-hen'slon  (kSm^pre-hSn'shnu),  n.  [L.  com- 
prchensio  :  cf.  F.  comjirehrnsion.}  1.  The  act  of  com- 
prehending, containing,  or  comprising  ;  inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  n  close  comi>rehensiim  ni  the 
New  ;  ia  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  J/imkir. 

2.  That  which  is  comprehended  or  inclosed  within 
narrow  limits  ;  a  smumary  ;  an  epitome.     [Obs.'] 

TIiousli  not  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  yet  ...  a  compre- 
hension of  them.  Chdbn'jicinth. 

3.  The  capacity  of  the  mind  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand ;  the  power,  act,  or  process  of  grasping  with  the 
intellect ;  perception  ;  understanding  ;  as,  a  comprehe^i- 
sion  of  abstract  principles. 

4-  {Lof/ie)  The  complement  of  attributes  which  make 
up  the  notion  signified  by  a  general  term. 

5.  (lihft.)  A  figure  by  which  the  name  of  a  whole  is 
put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  wdiole,  or  a  detiuite 
number  for  an  indefinite. 

Com'pre-hen'sive  (-sTv),  (7.    [Cf.  F.  comprebcnsi/.'] 

1.  Including  much;  comprising  many  things  ;  having 
a  ^^■ide  scope  or  a  full  view. 

A  very  comprehcnuive  definition.  I^cntlci/. 

Large  and  comprehensii-e  ideas.  Channinii. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  understaud 
juauy  things.     "  His  comprehensive  head."  Pope. 

3.' (Zu'd.)  Possessing  peculiarities  that  are  character- 
iJ5tie  of  several  diverse  groups. 

fT^^  The  term  is  am>lied  chiefly  to  early  fossil  groups 
which  have  a  cumhinaiiun  of  structtires  that  appear  ni 
more  fully  dovehMied  orspecialized  formsin  later  groups. 
Synlhelic,  as  used  by  AgiUi8i2.  is  nearly  synonymous. 

Syn,  — Extensive;  wide;  large;  full;  compendious. 

Gom'pre-hen'sive-ly,  'Jdv.  In  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner; with  t;n:il  extent  cif  scope. 

Com  prc-hen'slve-ness,  ".  The  quality  of  being  com- 
prehensive ;  extenaiveneas  of  scope. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  coHiyirfAcnMrCTiwsof  legends  on  an- 
cient coiiiM.  .Iddison. 

Com'pre-hen'sor  (-ser),  «.  One  who  comprehends ; 
one  who  has  attained  to  n  full  knowledge.     [Ob.t.'] 

Wh.ii  1  hliiill  hnvc  diitpntched  tliia  woarv  pilfrrimnpp,  and 
from  II  trtiMl.r  shall  come  to  be  u  com]>rc/icii8or,  farewell  faith 
ami  w.lcni.ir  vision.  Jtp.  IhdU 

Gom-press'  (kiSm-pr?s'),  »'■  /.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
pressed  (-prPsf) ;  ;>•  ;>'■■  &  »''*•  «■  Compressino.]  [L. 
cnmpressiis,  p.  p.  of  nnnprimerc  to  compress;  com-  + 
pre  mere  to  \>iG»s.     See  I'uess.]     1.  To  press  or  squeeze 


iUe,  seDute,  cftre,  &mi   arm,   ask,  final,  f^ll ;     ove,  dvcnt,  find,  fCrn,  recent ;     Ice,   idea,  IU ;     old,   dbey.  Orb,  5dd ; 
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.  compressed  within  the  compftss  of 


together ;  to  force  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  by  pressure ;  to  compact ;  tu  cunduijse ; 
as,  to  compress  air  or  water. 

Events  ol  centuries 
ein^Ie  liie. 

Thi-  same  strength  of  cxprcBsion,  though  more  com/insfi'/, 
runs  tliri)ut,'h  his  historicul  hurftUfiueB.  Jkliiift/t. 

2.  To  embrace  sexually.     lOhs.^  i'opc. 

Sy ii.~To  crowii ;  stiueeze ;  condense  ;  reduce ;  abridge. 

Com'press  (kOm'prSs),  n.  [V.  romprcuxc]  {Snnj.) 
A  folded  piece  of  cloth,  pledget  of  lint,  litc,  used  to 
cover  Llit^  ilressing  of  woiukU,  and  so  placed  an,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bandape,  to  make  due  pressure  on  any  part. 

Corn-pressed'  (kSm-pre.^t'),  ti.  1.  Pressed  together  ; 
coiiipiuted  ;  reduced  in  voUmim'  liy  pressure. 

2.  (/>V.)  Flattened  lengtliwise. 

CompreBBBd-alr  engine,  an  engine  operated  by  the  elastic 
force  uf  euuipresseil  air. 

Com-press'I-bil'l-ty  (kSm-prEs'T-bTirf-ty),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  coinju'ssibi/ilf'.]  The  .piLdity  of  being  compressible; 
as,  U\v  r'jiN/>ns.s//,in/i/  of  i-lastu:  lluids. 

Gom-press'i-ble  (-b'l),  (f.  [Cf.  F.  compressible.'] 
Capable  of  being  pressed  together  or  forced  into  -a  nar- 
rower eonipass,  as  an  elastic  or  npongy  substance. 

Gom-press'l  ble-ness,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being  com- 
pressible ;  ei.iiLj'iesftiltility. 

Com-pres'sion  (lumi-i'.rCsh'Sn),  n,  [L.  compressio: 
cf.  F.  voinin-t'ssion.']  The  act  of  compressing,  or  state  of 
being  eouipressed.  '-'•Conipyessioji  of  thouglit."  Johnson. 

Gom-pTesS'ive  (k5m-pr6s'Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  compres- 
s-ij.]  Compressing^  or  having  power  or  tendency  to 
compress ;  as,  a  compressive  force. 

Com-pTGSS'or  (koui-prSs'er),  n.  [L.]  Anything 
which  serves  to  compress ;  as :  («)  {Anat. )  A  muscle  that 
compresses  certain  parts.  (6)  {Sanj.)  An  instrument 
for  compressing  an  artery  (esp.,  the  femoral  artery)  or 
other  part,  (o)  An  apparatus  for  confining  or  tlattening 
between  glass  plates  an  object  to  be  examined  witli  the 
microscope  ;  —  called  also  compressorium..  (d)  {Mack.) 
A  maclnne  tor  compressing  gases ;  especially,  au  air  com- 
pressor. 

Gom-pres'sare  (-prSsh'ur ;  135),  n.    Compression. 

Com-prllll' ikom-prTnt'),  ?'. /.  i&t.  1.  To  print  togetlier. 

2.  (O.  Evg.  Law)  To  print  surreptitiously  a  work  be- 
longing to  another.  E.  Phillips. 

Gom^print  (kom'prtnt),  n.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  The  sur- 
reptitious printing  of  another's  copy  or  book ;  a  work 
tlms  printed. 

Gom-prls'al  (kom-prl'znl),  n.  The  act  of  comprising 
or  comprehending  ;  a  compendium  or  epitome. 

A  comprisat  .  .  .  and  sum  of  all  wicikudness.     Barrow. 

Com-prise'  (kSm-prlz'),  v.  t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.  Com- 
prised (-prizd') ;  ji.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Comprising.]    [From  F. 
compris,  comprise,  p.  p.  of  comprendre,  L.  comprehen- 
dere.     feee  Comprehend.]    To  comprehend  ;  to  include. 
Comiirisc  much  matter  m  few  words.  Hooker. 

Friendship  docs  two  souls  in  one  comprise.    Hoscom/nou. 

Syn.  — To  embrace;  include;  comprehend;  contain; 
encircle  ;  inclose  ;  involve  ;  imply. 

Gom'pro-bate  (kom'pro-bat),  ik  i.  [L.  comprobatiiSy 
p.  p.  of  comprobare,  to  approve  wholly.]  To  agree  ;  to 
concur.     ['V6.s-.]  _  Sir  T.  B/'/ot. 

Gom'prO'ba'tiOIl    (-ba'shun),   n.      [L.   comprobatio.'] 

1.  Joint  attestation  ;  proof.     [065.]      Sir  1.  Broun e. 

2.  Approbation.     iObs.l      _  Foxe. 
Com^pro-mlse  (k6m'pro-miz),  n.     [F.  compromis,  fr. 

L.  compromissuiii  a  mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbiter,  fr.  compromiltere  to  make  sucli  a 
promise;  com- -\- promitlere  to  promise.      See  Promise.] 

1.  A  mutual  agreement  to  refer  matters  in  dispute  to 
the  decision  of  arbitrators.     \_Obs.'\  Bitrrill. 

2.  A  settlement  by  arbitration  or  by  mutual  consent 
reached  by  concessions  on  both  sides  ;  a  reciprocal  abate- 
ment of  extreme  demands  or  rights,  resulting  in  an 
agreement. 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  witli  blows.    Shak. 

All  ^rivernment,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment, 

every  virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  comprnmi:ie 

and  barter.  Burke. 

An  abhorrence  of  concession  and  coHipro/m'^eiea  never-f ailing 

characteristic  of  religious  factions.  Halhim. 

3.  A  committal  to  something  derogatory  or  objection- 
able ;  a  prejudicial  concession  ;  a  surrender ;  as,  a  com- 
promise of  character  or  right. 

I  was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine  epeeches,  to  the  com- 
jiromiM.'  of  that  sex  the  belonging  to  wliich  was,  after  all,  my 
atrongi-'st  claim  and  title  to  them.  Lamb- 

Gom'pro-mise,  v.  t.  \jimp.  &  p.  p.  Compromised 
(-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &■  rb.  n.  Compromising.]  [From  Compro- 
mise, n.  ;  cf.  Compromit.]  1,  To  bind  by  mutual  agree- 
ment;  to  agree.     [Obs.'] 

La  ban  and  himself  were  compromised. 
That  all  tliL-  eanihngs  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  us  Jacob's  hire.  .SAoi'. 

2.  To  adjust  and  settle  by  mutual  concessions;  to 
compound. 

The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised.     FuUcr. 

3.  To  pletlge  by  some  act  or  declaration  ;  to  endanger 
the  life,  reputation,  etc.,  of,  by  some  act  which  can  not  be 
recalled  ;  to  expose  to  suspicion. 

To  pardon  all  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  disturb- 
ances. Motley. 

Gom'pro-mlse,  v.  i.  1.  To  agree ;  to  accord.  [0&5.] 
2.  To  nnike  cnncessions  for  conciU.ation  and  peace. 
Gom'pro-mi'sor  (-mi'zer),  n.  One  who  compromises. 
Com'pro-mis-so'ri-al  (k5m'pro-mTs-so'ri-ol),  a.  Re- 
lating to  compromise.  [A*.]  Chalmers. 
Gom^pro-Qlit''  (-mTf),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compro- 

MITTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  7'b.  V.  COMPROMITTING.]      [L.  COmprO- 

iniftere.  See  Compromise,  «.]  1.  To  pledge  by  some  act 
or  declaration  ;  to  promise.  Stale  Tn'als  (1520). 


2.  To  put  to  hazard,  by  some  indiscretion;  to  en- 
danger; to  compromise;  i.iti,  to  compromit  the  houor  or 
the  safely  of  a  ualinn. 

Com'prO-vln'clal  (kom'prS-vTn'shrd),  a.  Belonging 
to,  or  associated  in,  tho  same  province.  {0/js.\'—7i. 
One  who  belongs  to  the  8ame  province.     [Oi*.] 

'I'hf  MIX  iNlandh,  'timi/rovinrinf 

In  ancient  tinien  unto  Circut  IJritain.  .Spenser. 

II  Comp-sog'na-thus  (komp-sDg'n^thQs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  (jr.  KOfj-ipc^  elegant,  pretty 
-i-  yvaeo<;  jaw.]  {/Cool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  Dinosauria  found  in  tho 
Jurassic  formation,  and  re- 
markable for  having  several 
birillike  features. 

Compt  (kouut,  formerly 
k5mt;  'Jir>),  n.  [F.  comptc. 
See  Count  an  account.]  Ac- 
count ;  reckoning ;  computa- 
tion.    lObs.']  Shak. 

Gompt,  V.  t.  [F.  compter. 
See  Count,  v.  i.]  To  compute  ; 
to  count.    [Obs.l    See  Count. 

Compt,  a.  [L.  comptu.i^  p.  p. 
of  comcre  to  care  for,  comb, 
arrange,  adorn.]  Neat;  spruce. 
[  Olis.  ]  Cut  (/rave. 

Compt'er  (-er),  »<.     A  counter. 


Restoration  of  Compso'jtia- 
t/ttis  longipus. 


Shak. 


.      ..  iOhs.-] 

II  Gompte'  ren'du'  (koNt'  raN'du').   [F.]    A  report  of 


an  otlioer  or  agent. 

Comptl-ble  (kount'T-b'l),  a.  [See  Compt,  v.  L"]  Ac- 
countable ;  responsible  ;  sensitive.     \_Obs.'] 

I  am  very  couiptUAc  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.    Shak. 

Gompt'ly  (kount'-),  «(/??.    Neatly.    [Obs.'\  Sherwood. 

Gomp-troi'  (k5n-troI'),  n.  &  v.     See  Control. 

Comp-trol'ler  (der),  n.  A  controller  ;  a  public  officer 
wlmse  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  certify  accounts. 

Com-pul'sa-tive  (kom-puKsa-ttv),  a.  [From  L.  com- 
puhnre,  v.  intens.  of  compellere.  See  Compel.]  Com- 
pulsatory.     [7'.]  Shak. 

Com-pul'sa-Uve-Iy,  odr.     By  compulsion.    [7i.] 

Com-pul'sa-tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  «.  Oiieratiug  witli  force; 
conipelliiig  ;  forcing;  constraining;  resulting  from,  or 
enforced  by,  compulsion.     [A'.] 

To  recover  of  us,  bv  strong  hand 
And  terms  couqniUatury,  those  foresaid  lands.      Shak. 

Com-pul'sion  (k5m-i>ul'sh&n),  n.  [L.  compulsio.  See 
Compel.]  The  act  of  compelling,  or  the  state  of  being 
compelled  ;  the  act  of  driving  or  urging  by  force  or  by 
physical  or  moral  constraint ;  subjection  to  force. 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  1  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  ^/luk. 

"With  what  rnmpvhion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  Mdton. 

Syn.—  See  Constraint. 

Gom-pul'slve  (-sTv),  «.  Having  power  to  compel; 
exercising  or  applying  compulsion. 

Reliirion  is  .  .  .  iucousiateut  with  all  compuhivc  motives. 
"  Sharp. 

Com-pul'sive-ly,  adv.     By  compulsion  ;  by  force. 
Com-pul'SO-ri-ly  (kQm-pul's6-rTdy),  adv.    In  a  com- 
pulsory manner  ;  by  force  or  constraint. 

Com-pul'SO-ry  (-piil'so-rj),  a.     [LL.  compulsorius.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  compulsion  ;  constraining. 

2.  Obligatory;  enjoined  by  authority  ;  necessary  ;  due 
to  compulsion. 

This  contribution  threatening  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  their 
hopes,  they  soon  made  it  rauipvlsori/.  BuiKe. 

Com-puncl'  (kom-punkt'),  a.  [LL.  eompunctus,  p.  p.] 
Attected  with  compunction  ;  conscience-stricken.    [Ohs.] 

Com-punc'tion  (kom-piink'shun),  n.  [OF.  conipnnc- 
Hon,  F.  eonipf'7ictioJ>,  L.  compiinitio,  fr.  comjiungei'c, 
compunctum,  to  prick  ;  com-  -j-  ptmtfere  to  prick,  sting. 
See  PuNGE^-T.]     1.  A  pricking  ;  stimulation.     [06s.] 

That  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which,  with  -such  activity  and 
coiii/miicti-vi,  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils.     ^7;■  T.  Jjioitvit: 

2.  A  pricking  of  heart  ;  poignant  grief  proceeding 
from  a  sense  of  guilt  or  consciousness  of  causmg  pain  ; 
the  sting  of  conscience. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king,  with  expres- 
sions of  great  compimctioii.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Compunction,  Remorse,  Contrition.  Remorse 
is  anguish  of  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt  or  consciousness 
of  having  offended  God  or  brought  evil  upon  one's  self  or 
others.  Compunction  is  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  wounded 
and  awakened  conscience.  Neither  of  tliem  implies  true 
cmitritioiit  which  denotes  self-condemnation,  humiliation, 
and  repentance.  We  speak  of  the  gnawings  of  remorse  ; 
of  cotnpnnetioii  for  a  specific  act  of  trnnsgression;  of  deep 
contrition  in  view  of  our  past  lives.    See  Regret. 

Com-punc'tioii-less. '/.     Without  compunction. 

Gom-punc'Uous  (-shus),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  com- 
punction ;  caused  by  conscience  ;  attended  with,  or  caus- 
ing, compunction. 

That  no  compinicdmts  visitings  of  nature 

Siiake  iny  fell  purpose.  Shak. 

Com-punc'tious-ly,  odv.     With  compunction. 

Gom-punc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Sensitive  in  respect  of 
wrongdoing  ;  conscientious.     [Obs.'}  Jer.  Taijlor. 

Com'pur-ga'tloil  (kSm'pur-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  compur- 
gation fr.  compurgare  to  purify  wholly  ;  com-  -\-  purgare 
to  make  pure.  See  Purge,  r.  t.'\  1-  {Law)  The  act  or 
practice  of  justifying  or  continuing  a  man's  veracity  by 
the  oath  of  others  ;  —  called  also  wager  oj  law.  See  Pur- 
gation ;  also  Wnger  of  law,  under  Wager. 

2.  Exculpation  by  testimony  to  one's  veracity  or  inno- 
cence. 

He  was  privileged  from  his  childhood  from  suspicion  of  in- 
contincncy  and  needed  no  rompurgalirm.  .      Bp.  /lacket. 

Com'pur-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  ?i.  [LL.]  One  who  bears 
testimony  or  swears  to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  an- 
other. See  PuTtGATiON ;  also  Wager  of  law^  under  Wager. 

AU  thev  who  know  me  . . .  will  say  tliey  have  reason  in  this 
mnttrr  to"  be  my  roin/iiirr/ntorK.  C/i'ilni'/tiort/i. 


Gom-pnr^ga-to'rl-al  (k5m-p0r'g&-t5'rT-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  ii  ■  .irnjiiirgator  or  to  compurgation.  "Their  com- 
pur>i'iliu  ia!  .j.itli."  _  Milman. 

Gom-put'a  ble  (kSm-pufi-b'l),  a.  [L.  compuCabitis.'] 
Capalde  ol  lieing  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned. 

Ni.t  tuhily  cumputuiilc  by  arithmetic.    Sir  M.  J/ale. 
Com'pU-ta'Uon(k5m/pu-ta'hhQnj,  n.    \h.  computalio  : 
cf.  F.  computation.']     1.  The  act  or  process  of  coinput- 
ing  ;  calculation  ;  reckoning. 

By  juat  computation  of  the  time,  Shak. 

By  a  computation  backward  from  oureclvcs.     J',aron. 
2.  Tho  result  of  computation  ;  the  amount  computed. 
Syn.  — Reckoning;  calculation;  estimate;  account. 
Com-pute'  (kSm-puf),  V.  t.     limjf.  &  p.  p.  Computed  ; 
/>.  pr.  A"  rb.  n.  Computing.]    [L.  computure.  See  Count, 
V.  t.]    To  determine  by  calculation  ;  to  reckon ;  to  count. 
Two  days,  as  wc  compute  the  days  of  heaven.    Jlilton, 
What'ti  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  reBiBted.  Bums. 

Syn.— To  c  aim  late  ;  number;  count;  reckon;  esti- 
mate ;  enumerate  ;  rate.    See  Calculate. 

Gom-pute'.  n.     [L.  comjmtus:  cf.  F.  compxit.']    Com- 
pulation,    [y,'.]  Sir  T.  liroune. 
Com-put'er  ^pUfer),  n.    One  who  computes. 
Com'pu-tlst  (-pu-tTbt),  n.    A  computer. 
Gom'rade  (kom'rad  or  -rud  ;  277),  n.    [Sp,  camarada^ 
fr.   L.  ciiiiiiira,  camera,  a  chamber;  lieiice,  a  chamber- 
fellowship,  and  then  a  chamber-fellow  :  cf.  F.  camarade. 
Cf.  Chamber.]    A  mate,  companion,  or  associate. 

And  turned  my  flying  rw/ircu/cs  to  the  charge.  J.  Bailtie. 
I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chooee  . . . 
To  hti  a  comrade  with  the  woil  and  owl.  Shak. 

Com'rade-ry   (-rj;),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ca7narad€rie.'}     The 
spirit  of  comradeship ;  comradeship.     [/?.] 
"  Certamly,"  8aid  Dunham,  with  the  mnfrarferyof  tliefinioker. 

W.  JJ.  Jlouells. 

Coin'rade*ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  comrade ; 

iutini:Llc  l.!l<..wsliip. 

Gom'rogue'  (kOn/rog'),  n.    A  fellow  rogue.    [06.t.] 

Gom'tism  {kom'tTzm  or  kSN'ttzm).  n.  [Named  after 
the  Fn-iuli  philosopher,  Augiifete  Coiale.']  Positivism; 
the  positive  plulosophy.    See  Positivism. 

Com'tist  (-tist),  n.    A  disciple  of  Comte  ;  a  positivist. 

Gon-  (k5n-).  A  prefix,  fr.  L.  cum,  signifying  with, 
together,  etc.     See  Com-. 

Gon,  adv.  [Abbrev.  from  L.  contra  against.]  Against 
the  affirmative  side ;  in  oi>position ;  on  the  negative 
side;— the  antithesis  of  j»c,  and  usually  in  connection 
witli  it.    See  Pro. 

Con,  V.  t.  {iwp.  &  p.  p.  Conned  (kSnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Conning.]  [AS.  cminan  to  know,  be  able,  and  (de- 
rived from  this)  cnnniaii  to  try,  test.    See  Can,  r.  /.  &  ?'.] 

1.  To  know;  to  understand  ;  to  acknowledge,     [ffhs.] 

Of  nmses,  Ilobbinol,  I  coii  no  ekill.  Spenser. 

They  sny  they  cmi  to  heaven  the  highway.       Spenser. 

2.  To  study  in  order  to  know ;  to  peruse ;  to  leani ; 
to  commit  to  memory  ;  to  regard  studiously. 

Fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  waters  whitli  Iil-  tuiatcd 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book.       JVordsuorth. 
I  did  not  come  into  Pflrliament  toon  my  lesson.    JUnke. 
To  con  answer,  to  be  able  to  answer.     [Obs.]~To  con 
thanks,  to  thank ;  to  acknowledge  obligation.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Con.  V.  t.     [See  Cond.]      {Kant.)  To  conduct,  or  su- 
perintend the  steering  of  (a  vessel) ;  to  watch  the  course 
of  (a  vessel)  and  direct  the  helm&man  how  to  steer. 

Con-a'cre  (kon-a'ker),  v.  t.  To  underlet  a  portion  of, 
for  a  single  crop ;  —  said  of  a  farm.     [Ireland] 

Con-a'cre,  n.    A  system  of  letting  a  portion  of  a  farm 

for  a  single  crop,     ilrelaiul}     Also  used  adjectively ; 

as,  the  covncre  system  or  principle.  ^fozley  dt  W. 

I!  Go-na'ri-um  (ko-na'rT-um),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ktora- 

ptor.]     {Anat.)  The  pineal  gland. 

Co-na'tion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  eonatlo.]  {Phihs.)  The 
power  or  act  which  directs  or  impels  to  effort  of  any 
kind,  whether  muscular  or  psychical. 

Of  conation,  in  other  words,  of  desire  and  will.    J.  S.  Mill. 

Co'na-tive  (ko'ua-tTv  or  kou'a-),  a.  [See  Conatus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  conation. 

Tills  division  of  mind  into  the  three  great  clashes  of  the  cog- 
nitive lacuUies,  the  feelings,  .  .  .  and  the  exertive  or  conative 
powers,  .  .  .  was  first  promulgated  by  Kant.      .Sic  If.  Hamilton. 

II  Go-na'tUS  (ko-na'tus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  conatus,  p.  p.  of 
covuri  to  attempt.]  A  natural  tendency  inherent  in  a 
body  to  develop  itself  ;  an  attempt ;  an  effort. 

What  ronatw  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedge- 
hog, or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  ?  raley. 

Con-cam^er-ate  (kon-k^m^r-af),  r-  /.  [L.  conca- 
meratus,  p.  p.  of  concamerare  to  ai'ch  over.  See  Cam- 
ber.]    1.  To  arch  over;  to  vault. 

Of  the  upper  beak  an  inch  and  a  half  consisteth  of  one  con- 

cameraled  bone.  f>''t"^- 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers  or  cells.  Woodirard. 

Con-cam' er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  «•    [L.  concaineratio.'\ 

1.  An  arch  or  vault. 

2.  A  clianiber  of  a  multilocular  shell.  Glanvui. 
Gon-cat'e-nate  (kun-kat'c-nat),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.p. 

Concatenated  ;  p.  pr.  &■  rb.  n.  Concatenating.]  [L. 
concatenatus,  p.  p.  of  concatcnare  to  concatenate.^  See 
Catenate.]  To  link  together;  to  unite  in  a  series  or 
chain,  as  tilings  depending  on  one  another. 

This  all  things  friendly  will  concatenate.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Gon-cat'e-na'tion  (na'shiin),  n.  [L.  concatenatio-l 
A  series  of  links  united  ;  a  series  or  order  of  things  de- 
pending on  each  other,  as  if  linked  together  ;  a  chain ;  a 
succession. 

The  stoics  affirmed  a  fatal,  nnchangeable  rfmcatenation  ol 

causes,  reaching  even  to  the  illicit  acts  of  man's  will.        St.>uth. 

A  concatenation  of  esplosions.  IT.  Irving. 

Con-cause'  (-kaz').  n.-    A  joint  cause.  Fofherhy. 


use,    ilnite,   txxAq,   full,   Gp,   ftrn ;     pity;     food,   f<^t;     out,    oil; 


chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   tliin ;     boN ;     xli  —  z  in  azure. 


COXCAYATION 

Con'ca-va'tlon  (kSn'ki-va'sliun),  n.  The  act  of 
makiue  concave.  ^, 

Con'cave  (kOn'kav  or  kon'- ;  277),  a.  [L.  concavus; 
con-  +  cai'us  hollow  :  cf.  F.  concave.  See  Cave  a  hol- 
low V  1.  Hollow  auJ  curved  or  roundea ;  vaulted;  — 
said  of  the  interior  of  a  curved  surface  or  luie,  as  of  the 
curve  of  the  inner  surface  of  an  eggsheU,  m  opposit.ou 
to  convex  ;  as,  a  concave  mirror ;  the  concave  arch  of  the 

2.  Hollow  ;  void  of  contents,     [ii-] 

Ae  concaie  ...  as  a  worm-eaten  nut.  WiiiS'. 

Con'cave,  n.  [L.  concavum.-]  1.  A  hollow;  an 
arched  vault ;  a  cavity  ;  a  recess. 

Vp  to  the  flcrv  concan  towermi-  hijh.         Jliir.m. 
2    (.Mey/t.)  A  curved  sheath  or  breaatmg  for  a  revolv- 

™-  &  rf  '    Coxc.^Kof^    To  nmke  hoUmy  or  concave. 
^C011'(ived  (-kavd),  «.     (Her.)  Bowed  m  the  form  of 
an  arch  ;  —  called  aUo  arched. 

rnti't-ave-ness,  11.    HoUowness;  concavitj. 

cSn-civl-tl  (koniSvT-ty). «.  /^?.  Cokcavities  C-tIz). 
ri;??nM"te •■  cf.  F.  concarili.  See  Cokcav;e.]  A  con- 
otf Surface,  or  the  space  bounded  by  it;  the  state  of 
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Con- 


cave surface,  or  the  space 

beine  concave.  ,-,  a,-/t-\    „ 

Con-cavo-con'cave  (kon-ka'vo-kon'kav),  a. 
cave  or  hollow  on  Loth  sides  :  double  concave. 

Con-^ia  vo-con'vex  (-kon'veks),  a.    1.  Concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  as  an  eggsheU  or  a 

"'TTohlics)  Specifically,  having  such  a  combination  of 
concave  and  convex  sides  as  makes  the  focal  axis  the 
shortest  Une  between  them.     See  lUust.  under  Leks. 

Con-oa'VOUS  (kSu-ka'vus),  a.      [L.  concavus.^     Con- 
cave.   Ahn.  Potter.  —  Con-ca'vous-ly,  adr. 

Con-ceil'  (kBn-sel'),  v.t.  limp.  &p.  p.CotlCEALZD 
(-fi°d'Up.  pr.  &  vb.'n.  CoscEALiXG.]  for  ™7.cf/er, 
l^'crmcdhre;  con-  +  celare  to  hide  ;  akm  to  AS.  hchm 
G  hehlen,  E.  hele  {to  cover),  helmet.  See  Hell,  Helmet.  J 
To  hide  or  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to  cover  or  keep 
from  sight ;  to  prevent  the  discovery  of ;  to  withhold 
knowledge  of. 

It  is  the  glory  o£  God  to  conceal  a  thing.    Pror.  xxv.  .. 

Declare  ye  among  the  nations, . . .  publinh  and  conceo^not.  ^ 

He  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks. . . . 
He  that  CMHcea^  him,  death.  ^iitai.. 

-  STn.-Tohide;  secrete;  screen ;  cover  ;  disguise  :  dis- 
s=mt?e  ■  mask ;  veil ;  cloak  ;  screen.  -  To  Cosceal,  Hide, 
DKOmsE,  Dissemble,  Seckete.  To  A"'''  »  the  generic 
term,  which  embraces  all  the  1 
not  to  m.ake  known  what  we  >vish  to  keep  secret. 


fem' which  embraces  all  the  rest.    Tofoncra/is  .simply 

noui  make  taown  what  we  >vish  to  keep  secret.    In  the 

Bible  A  Wf  often  has  the  specific  meamng  of  ™"<en'.    See 

-         •■ I0  disguise  or  dissemble  is  to  conceal 


To  .secrete  is  to 


1  Sam.  iii.  17, 18.    - 

bv  assuming  some  false  appearance.     —      -      ,, 
hfde  in  some  place  of  secrecy.    A  man  may  roiicmi  facts, 
Sisfpiise  his  sentiments,  dissemble  his  feehngs,  seaele 
stolen  goods.  ,.     .      .  c     .„.. 

But  double  griefs  alHict  concealing  hearts.        Spnisci . 
Both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections.  Slial. 


3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  active  imagination  ; 
lively  fancy. 

His  wit  •«  ns  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there  's  no  more 
concttt  m  him  than  is  in  a  mallet.  iiJiaL. 

4.  A  fanciful,  odd,  or  extravagant  notion  ;  a  quaint 
faucy  ;  an  unnatural  or  attected  concepfion  ;  a  witty 
thought  or  turn  of  expression ;  a  fanciful  device ;  a 
whim  ;  a  quip. 

On  his  way  to  the  gibbet,  a  freak  took  hun  in  the  head  to  go 

ofE  with  a  co»ci.-if.  ^  i-strange. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works  confine. 

And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  Ime.   i  ope. 

Tasso  is  full  of  conceits  .  .  .  wluch  are  not  only  below  the 

dignity  of  heroic  verse  but  contrary  to  its  nature.  Vrijaen. 

5.  An  overweening  idea  of  one's  self ;  vanity. 

Plumed  with  conceit  he  calls  aloud.  Cotton. 

6.  Design;  pattern.     [06i.]  Stiak. 

In  conceit  with,  in  accord  with ;  agreeing  or  conform- 
ing. —  Out  of  conceit  with,  not  havmg  a  favorable  opinion 
of  ;  not  ijleased  with  ;  as,  a  man  is  out  oj  conceit  uitli  his 
dress.  —  To  put  [one]  oat  of  conceit  with,  to  make  one  m- 
diflereut  to  a  tliiug,  or  in  a  degree  displeased  with  it. 

Con-celt'  (kou-sef),  v.  t.  To  conceive ;  to  imagine. 
[^i  rcludc'] 

The-  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby  ren- 
dered as  inactive  ...  as  if  they  really  were  so.  Houtlt. 
One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  SItak. 
Con-celt',  V.  i.    To  form  an  idea  ;  to  think.     [Obs.l 
Those  whose  .  .  .  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
matrimonial  purposes.                                                             Mdton. 

Con-ceit'ed,  a.  1.  Endowed  with  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion.   lObs.l 

He  was  . . .  pleasantly  conceited,  and  sharp  of  wit.    Knolles. 

2.  Entertaining  a  flattering  opinion  of  one's  self ;  vain. 

If  you  think  me  too  conceited. 

Or  to  passion  quickly  heated.  Swift, 

t'nnceiteil  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentleu. 

3.  Curiously  contrived  or  designed  ;  fanciful.  [Ots.] 

A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Evelyn. 

Syn.— Vain;  proud;  opinionated;  egotistical. 
Con-ceit'ed-ly,  adv.    \.  lu  an  egotistical  manner. 
2.  Fancifully  ;  whimsic.illy. 

Con-ceit'ed-iiess,  n.  The  state  o£  being  conceited ; 
conceit  ;  Viinity.  .,  Aeldison. 

Con-ceit'less,  ff.    Without  wit;  stupid.    lObs.\ 

Think'st  thou  1  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery  ?  kliak. 

Con-celv'a-ble  (kon-sev'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  concevalle.'] 
Capable  of  being  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood. 
''Any  concetmt^e  weight."  Bp.  Wilkins. 

It  is  not  crmreivable  that  it  should  he  indeed  that  very  person 
whose  sliape  and  voice  it  assumed.  Atterbwif. 

— Con-ceiv'a-We-ness,  ji.  —  Con-ceiv'a-lily,  adv. 

Con-ceive'  (kBu-sev'),  v.   l.     limp,    i-   p.   p.    Cok- 
CEIVED  C-sevd');   p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Cokceiviko.]     LOJ. 
concever,  conceveir,  F.  concevoir,  fr.  L.  conci- 


The  state  of 


tVe  have  in  these  words  a  primary  sensi 


,  which  reveals  a  fu. 


tare  state,  and  a  secondary  sense,  which  hides  and  «^«'«  i^;^ 

Con-ceal'a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  concealed. 

Con-oealed'  (kSn-seld'),  a.  Hidden  ;  kept  from  sight ; 
secreted.  —  Con-ceal'ea-ly  (k5n-sel'8d-ly),  odi'.  — Con- 
ceai'ea-ness, «.  .  , 

Concealed  weapons  (Zairt,  dangerous  weapons  so  carried 
on  tlie  person  a.s  to  be  knowingly  or  willfully  concealed 
from  sight,  —a  practice  forbidden  by  statute. 

Con-ceal'er  (kon-sH'er),  n.    One  who  conceals. 

Con-ceal'ment  (kijn-sel'ment),  n.    [OF.  concelement.^ 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  ;  the  state  of  bemg  conce.aled. 

But  k-t  ronceidment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  bliak. 

Some  dear  cause 
"Will  in  conceaiment  wrap  me  up  awlule.  blial:. 

2.  A  place  of  hiding ;  a  secret  place ;  a  retreat  from 
observation. 

The  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  conceatmmt  to  a  few.  Tfiomson. 

3.  A  secret ;  out  of  the  way  knowledge.    [04s.] 

Well  read  in  strange  concealments.  Slial:. 

4.  (Law)  Suppression  of  such  facts  and  circumstances 
as  ill  justice  ought  to  be  made  known.  Wluirton. 

Con-cede'  (kon-sed'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoscEDED ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Conceding.]  [L.  concedere,  concessian  ; 
con-  4-  cedere  to  go  along,  give  way,  yield :  cf.  F.  coii- 
ccilrr.  See  Cede.]  1.  To  yield  or  sutfer  to  pass ;  to 
surrender ;  to  grant ;  as,  to  concede  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Boi/le. 

2.  To  grant,  ae  a  right  or  privilege ;  to  make  conces- 
Bion  of. 

3.  To  admit  to  be  true ;  to  acknowledge. 

tVe  conredr.  that  their  citizens  were  those  who  lived  under 
diflijreiit  forms.  l:itrl;c. 

Syii.  — To  grant;  allow;  admit;  yield;  surrender. 

Con-code',  V.  i.    To  yield  or  make  concession. 

1  wi.lied  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  prayed 
COnce„.ion  at  our  feet.  hiirke. 

Con-celt'  (kon.scf),  n.  [Through  French,  fr.  L.  mii- 
eeptnl  a  conceiving,  conception,  fr.  conciprre  to  con- 
ceive :  cf.  OF.  p.  p.  nom.  cnncirz  conceived.  See  Con- 
ceive, and  cf.  CoxcEPT,  Decett.]  1.  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind  ;  idea  ; 
thought;  hnogc;  conception. 

In  louching.  there  ever  precedcth  a  conceit  of  somewhat 

ridiculous.  ""'■""• 

A  man  wise  In  hU  own  conceit.     Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

2.  Faculty  of  conceiving  ideas ;  mental  faculty ;  ap- 
prehension ;  08,  a  man  of  quick  conceit.     lOhs.1 

now  often,  nln«:  did  licr  oycR  fay  unto  me  thit  they  loved  ! 

and  yet  I,  not  looWini;  for  such  u  matur,  had  n^it  my  — 

open  to  underctnnd  them 


conzoivre,  conceier^  to/it-cttc,  j.'.  ,^u«tt,A/<.,  ...  ^.  • 

pere  to  take,  to  conceive;  con-  -f  capere  to  seize  or 
take.  See  Capable,  and  cf.  Cokception.]  1.  To  receive 
into  the  womb  and  begm  to  breed  ;  to  begin  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  of. 

She  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age.    Zid:e  i.  36. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  to  gener- 
ate ;  to  originate  ;  as,  to  conceive  a  purpose,  plan,  hope. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  1  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
tweuty  years  of  my  life.  Gibbon. 

Conceiving  and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 


Sir  J'.  .Sidnril. 


3.  To  apprehend  bv  reason  or  imagination ;  to  take 

into  the  mind  ;  to  know  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  comprehend  ; 

to  understand.     "  1  conceircyou."  Ilaicthorne. 

O  horror,  horror,  horror  !    Tongue  nor  heart 

Caunot  conceive  nor  name  thee  !  bliak. 

You  will  hardly  conceu-e  him  to  have  been  bred  in  the  same 
climate.  ^      f""J'- 

Syn.  -  To  apprehend  ;  imagine ;  suppose ;  understand ; 
comprehend ;  believe  ;  think. 

Con-celve',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  an  embryo  or  fetus 
formed  in  the  womb  ;  to  breed  ;  to  become  pregnant. 

A  virgin  sliah  cnneeive,  and  bear  a  son.    /mi.  vii.  14. 

2.  To  have  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  ;  to  think  ; 
—  with  of. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  natures. 

Con-celv'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  conceives. 

Con-cel'e-brate  (kBn-si;i'e-briit),  r.  (.  [L.  concele- 
briilNs,  p.  p.  of  comebbrare  to  concelebrate.]  To  cele- 
brat,-  together.     [Of/.i.]  Ilollmd. 

Con-cent'  (k5n-sent'),  n.     [L.  concentus,  fr.  concmere 

to  »ing  together ;  can-  -f  canere  to  sing.]     1.  Concert 

of  voices  ;  concord  of  sounds;  harmony  ;  as,  a  concent  of 

notes.     lArchaii^  JIncnn. 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  cmcent.         Milton. 

2.  Consistency  ;  accordance.     [O&s.] 

In  concent  to  his  own  princii)lefl.         Atterbitrtr. 

Con-ccn'ter  1  (-stfn'tiir),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Concen- 
Con-cen'tre  I     teued  or  Concekteed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  rb.     II.   CONCENTEBINO   (-tcr-Tllg)  Or  CONCENTRIKO 

(-triiig).]  [F.  comndrer,  fr.  L.  con-  -f  cmtnim  center. 
See  Center,  and  cf.  Concentrate.]  To  come  to  one 
point ;  to  meet  in,  or  convergo  toward,  a  common  cen- 
ter ;  to  have  a  common  center. 

Gij<l.  in  whom  all  perfections  ronrmter.    Pp.  lieveridfir. 
Con-cen'ter,  1  v.  t.    To  draw  or  direct  tn  a  common 
Oon-cen'tre,  (     center ;  to  bring  together  at  a  focus 
or  point,  as  two  or  more  lines ;  to  concentrate. 

In  thee  ronmitrrinfi  nil  their  precious  beama.     ^filton. 

All  is  roncentrved  tn  a  life  intenito.  Pin-irn. 

Con-cen'trate  (kon-sSn'trSt  or  kSn'sSn-),  V.  I.     [imp. 

&•  p.p.  Concentrated;  p.pr.  &  vb.n.  Concentratino.] 

[Pref.  rim-  +  L.  centrum  center.     Cf.  Concenter.] 


CO^'CEPTIONALIST 

1.  To  bring  to,  or  direct  toward,  a  common  center ; 
to  unite  more  closely ;  to  gather  into  one  body,  maso,  or 
force  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  concentrate  rays  of  light  into  a  focus ; 
to  concentrate  the  attention. 

(HeJ  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own  camp.    Motley. 

2.  To  increase  the  strength  and  diminish  the  bulk  of, 
as  of  a  liquid  or  an  ore  ;  to  intensify,  by  getting  rid  of 
useless  material ;  to  condense  ;  as,  to  concentrate  acid  by 
evaporation  ;  to  concentrate  ores  by  washing ;  —  opposed 
to  dilute. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its  greatest 
strength.  Ariulhnot. 

Syn.  —  To  combine  ;  to  condense  ;  to  consolidate. 

Con-cen'trate  (k5n-s6ii'trat  or  k5n's6n-),  v.  i.  To  ap- 
proach toward  or  meet  in  a  common  center  ;  to  consoli- 
date ;  as,  population  tends  to  concentrate  in  cities. 

Con'cen-tra'ticn  (k5n'sen-tra'shiin),  71.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
centration.} 1.  The  act  or  process  of  concentrating  ;  the 
process  of  becoming  concentrated,  or  the  state  of  being 
concentrated ;  condensation. 

Concentration  of  the  lunar  beams.  Boyle. 

Intense  concentration  of  thought.    Sir  J.  llcrscliel. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  the  volume  of  a 
liquid,  as  by  evaporation. 

The  acid  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  concentration.  Knight. 

3.  (,3Ietal.)  The  act  or  process  of  removing  the  dross 
of  ore  and  of  reducing  the  valuable  part  to  smaller  com- 
pass, as  by  currents  of  air  or  water. 

Con-cen'tra-tlve  (kSn-sEu'tra^tiv),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  concentrate ;  ch,aracterized  by  concentration. 

A  discrimination  is  only  possible  by  a  concentrntii-e  net.  or 
act  of  attention.  Sir  II .  Hamilton. 

Con-cen'tra-Uve-neBS,  n.    1.  The  quality  o£  concen- 
trating. .        ....      ,     , 

2.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  or  propensity  which  has  to  do 
with  concentratmg  the  intellectual  powers.  Combe. 

Con'cen-tra'tor  (k5n'sSn-tra'ter),  n.  {Mininr,)  An 
appar.atus  for  the  separation  of  dry  commmuted  ore,  by 
exposing  it  to  intermittent  puHs  of  air.  i  "  iu'd. 

Con-cen'trlC  (k5n-sen'tiik),  1  a.      [F.     conccntrique. 
Coa-cen'trlo-al  (-trl-k(il),     (    See  Concenter.]  Hav- 
ing a  common  center,  as  circles  of  different  size,  one 
within  another. 

Concaitric  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sir  I.  ^'cwton. 
Omceittvical  rings  like  those  of  an  onion.       Avbiithnol. 
Con-cen'tilo,  n.    That  which  has  a.  common  center 
with  sometliiug  else. 

Its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics.        Coleridge. 
Con-cen'trlo-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  concentric  manner. 
Cen'cen-trlc'1-ty  (kSn'sen-tris'I-tJ),  n. 
being  concentric.  ..  „  t 

Con-cen'tu-al  (kon-sen'tiS-al),  n.  [From  Concent.] 
Possessing  harmonv  ;  accordant.     [-K.]  IViirlon. 

Con'cept  (kSn'sept),  n.  [L.  conceiilus  (cf.  neut.  con- 
ceptuyn  fetus),  p.  p.  of  concipere  to  conceive  :  cf.  F.  con- 
cept. See  Conceit.]  An  abstract  general  conception ; 
a  notion ;  a  universaL 

The  words  conception,  concept,  notion,  should  be  limited  to 
the  thought  of  what  tan  not  be  represented  m  the  imagina- 
tion i  as.  the  thought  suggested  by  a  general  term,      ji^^^^nnj,, 

Con-cep'ta-cle  (k55n-s5p'ta-k'l),  n.  [L.  conceptacu- 
him,  fr.  concipere  to  receive.  See  Conceive.]  1.  That 
in  which  anything  is  contained  ;  a  vessel ;  a  receiver  or 
receptacle.     [Oi-.'i.]  Woodiiard. 

2.  (Bill.)  (")  A  pericarp,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
side  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it ;  a  follicle  ;  a  dou- 
ble follicle  or  pair  of  follicles,  (i)  One  of  the  cases 
containing  the  spores,  etc.,  of  flowerless  plants,  espe- 
cially of  algse.  __ 

Con-cep'tl-bU'1-ty  (-tT-bT11-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
beuig  conceivable  ;  couceivableness.  Cvduorln. 

Con-cep'tl-ble  (-tl-b'l),  n.  [See  Conceive.]  Capable 
of  being  conceived  ;  conceivable.  Sir  31.  J  late. 

Con-cep'tlon  (kSn-s5p'slmn),  n.  [F.  conception,  L. 
concejitio,  fr.   concipere  to  conceive.      See  Conceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving  in  the  womb  ;  the  initiation 

of  an  embryonic  animal  life. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception. 

Out.  in.  10. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived  ;  beginning. 
Joy  had  the  like  coneijition  in  our  eyes.  Shak, 

3.  The  power  or  faculty  of  apprehending  or  forming 
an  idea  in  the  mind  ;  the  power  of  recalling  a  past  sensa- 
tion or  perception. 

Under  the  article  of  conception,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that 
faculty  whose  province  it  is  to  enable  u«  to  form  a  notion  of 
our  past  sensations,  or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we  hove  for- 
merly perceived.  Stewart. 

4.  The  formation  in  the  mind  of  an  image,  idea,  or 

notion ;  apprehension. 

C,.iir,-/<ti<'n  cdiiMsts  in  ft  conscious  act  of  the  understanding, 
bringin''  anv  gnen  object  or  impression  into  the  same  class 
with  aiiv  nuinb.r  of  other  objects  or  impressions,  by  nuans  of 
some  character  or  chanicters  common  to  them  all.       t  otcvtiiye. 

5.  The  image,  idea,  or  notion  of  any  action  or  thing 
which  is  formed  in  tho  Jliind  ;  a  concept  ;  a  notion  ;  a 
universal ;  the  product  of  a  rational  belief  or  judgment. 
See  CoNCEl'r. 

He  (Heri.dotusl  savs  that  the  sun  draws  or  attracts  the  wa- 
ter 1  a  metaphorical  term  obviously  intended  to  denote  some 
more  general  and  abstract  ronerption  than  that  of  tlu' Vlsiwc 
openitinii  whieh  the  word  primarily  signifies.  H  hcwctt. 

6.  Idea  ;  purpo.so  ;  dosign. 
Note  this  dangerous  conception.  Shak. 

7.  Conceit :  affected  sentiment  or  thought.     [Ob.i.'] 
I,  points  of  epigram,  ami  \vittl- 

Jlrii'tcn. 

perception ;    apprehension : 


.  is  full  of  conceiitii: 
-  Idea ;     notion  ; 


He  .  . 
clsms. 

Syn.  - 
cnmpri'h 

Con-cop'tlonal  (-"1),  a. 

Con-cep'tlon-al-lst,  n. 


Pertaining  to  conception. 
A  conceptualist. 


alc,  senite.  care,  &m,   iirm,   ask,  finol,  »Ui     Eve,  «vcnt.  Cud,  J5m,  recent;    Ico,  Idea,  111;    old,  Sbey,  Orb,  JWd; 


CONCEPTIOUS 


Con-cep'tions  (kon-sSp'aliQe),  a.      Apt  to  conceive; 

ifruiLliil.      [Of^s.]  Shdk. 

Con-cep'tlve  (-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  conccpfi/,  L.  voncep- 

.tivur.:'\     Ciipable  of  ruiicuiviiig.  iiii-  T.  Jiroirne. 

Con-cep'tU-al  (-tu-wl),  a.     rtTtahiiiiK  to  comiL'ption. 
Con-cep'tU-al-ism  (-U'ni),  n.      (Mchtp/i.)  A  theory, 
iiitrnin>tli;tt('!  IjiiwiL'ii  realism  iiiid  nominaliHUi,  that  the 
mijul  li;iH  till!  pdui-r  uf  formiiifc  for  itHuU  general  conecp- 
tioiLS  ol'  iinliviLliial  or  single  objoctn.  Slt'icnrt. 

Con-cep'tU-al-lst,  71.  {Mctajih.)  Ouo  who  maiiitains 
Hr'  theory  of  coiici-jitualism.  ,S/i:ti:iiii. 

Con-cern'  (kSn-sern'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
cerned (-senid');  p.  ]>''•  &  vb.  n.  Concerning.]  [F. 
covccnicr^  LL.  conccniere  to  I'egard,  coiicorn,  fr.  L.  con- 
■  cenwre  to  mix  or  iiiinplo  together,  as  in  a  sieve  for  sepa- 
rating ;  con-  -f-  cemrre  to  separate,  sift,  diBtlnguiali  by 
the  senses,  and  especially  by  tlio  eyes,  to  perceive,  see. 
See  Certain.]  1.  To  relate  or  belong  to ;  to  iiave  refer- 
ence to  or  connection  with ;  to  atlect  the  interest  of ;  to 
be  of  importance  to. 

Proncliins  the  kiiit^'dnni  of  God.  and  teaching  those  things 

■whicli  cnncLini  the  l-uid  Jesus  Christ.  Acta  xxviii.  ol. 

<iiir  wars  with  Fnmce  luive  alTcctcd  ub  in  our  most  tender 

iiitiifsta,  and  oincEvmid  ua  uiure  thuu  those  witli  aay  other  na- 

"tiuii.  Addison. 

It  much  cnnrpriis  a  preacher  flrBt  to  lenrn 

Tlie  yenius  of  Iiin  ttudieiice  iiml  their  turn.      Dodslcy. 

Ignorant,  eo  far  as  the  usual  instruction  is  cunccrned. 

J.  F.  Cooper. 
2.  To  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment ;  to  interest ;  as, 
a  good  prince  concerns  himself  in  tlie  happiness  of  his 
subjects. 

'J'liey  think  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence,  and 
iBO  Iiiiit^er  conrerncd  to  solicit  his  favor.  liorjers. 

Con-cern',  v.  i.     To  be  of  importance.     [O&j.] 

"Wliich  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails.  Shdk. 

Con-cern^,  ??.  1.  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to 
■one  ;  business  ;  affair. 

The  private  concerns  of  families.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  affects  the  welfare  or  happiness;  in- 
terest; moment. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern.    Rosrommoji. 

3.  Interest  in,  or  care  for,  any  person  or  thing ;  re- 
gard ;  solicitude ;  anxiety. 

O  Marcia.  let  me  hope  thy  kind  cnjicems 

And  gentle  w.islies  follow  me  to  battle.         Addison. 

4.  {Com.)  Persons  connected  in  business;  a  firm  and 
its  business ;  as,  a  banking  concern. 

The  whole  concern,  all  connected  with  a  particular  affair 
■or  l>usiness.    [Co/loij.] 

Syn.—  Care  ;  anxiety;  solicitude  ;  interest ;  regard  ; 
busniess;  affair;  matter;  moment.    See  Care. 

Con-cerned'  (-sernd'),  o.  [See  Concern,  v.  f.,  2.] 
Dihturbed  ;  troubled  ;  solicitous ;  anxious ;  as,  to  be  much 
■conrenicd  for  the  safety  of  a  friend. 

Con-cern'ed-ly  (-sern'ed-),  adv.  In  a  concerned  man- 
aiei  ;  sniii  itDU-sIy  ;  sympathetically. 

Con  cern'ing,  prep.  Pertaining  to ;  regarding ;  hav- 
ing relation  to  ;  respecting  ;  as  regards. 

I  have  accepted  thee  concemino  this  tiling.     Gen.  xix.  21. 
Tlie  Lord  liutli  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.    iV'um.  x.  20. 

Con-cern'lng,  a.    Important.     [Archaic} 

So  great  and  so  conccnmt'j  a.  truth.  South. 

Con-cern'Ing,  7i.     Concern ;  business.     [06,5.]    Shak. 

Gon-cern'ment  (kSn-sem'ment),  n.    1.  That  in  whicli 

■one  is  concerned  or  interested;  concern;  affair;  inter- 

•est.    "  Our  everlasting  concernments.''''  I.  Watts. 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist.  Milton. 

2.  Importance  ;  moment ;  consequence. 

Let  every  action  of  concernment  be  begun  with  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Concern  ;  participation  ;  interposition. 

He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl  without  any  other  apnrn- 
^atit.n  of  her  father  or  concernment  in  it,  than  suffering  him 
and  lier  to  come  into  his  presence.  Clarendon. 

4.  Emotion  of  mind  ;  sohcitude  ;  anxiety. 

"While  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of  others,  their 
anitiition  is  manifest  in  their  concanment.  Drijden. 

Con-cert'  (kSn-sert'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
■CERTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concerting.]  [F.  concerter.  It. 
•coticertarej  consertare,  prob.  from  L.  (-oihsertus,  p.  p.  of 
conserere  to  join  together;  con-  +  serere  to  join  to- 
gether, influenced  by  concertare  to  contend  ;  co7i-  -j-  cer- 
iare  to  strive  ;  properly,  to  try  to  decide  ;  fr.  rernere  to 
distinguish.  See  Series,  and  cf.  Concern.]  1.  To  plan 
together ;  to  settle  or  adjust  by  conference,  agreement, 
or  consultation. 

It  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in  March.    Bp.  Bnmet. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  to  arrange. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defense  before 
the  people  than  to  plan  .  .  .  the  campaign.  Burke. 

Con-cert',  v.  i.  To  act  in  harmony  or  conjunction  ;  to 
form  combined  plans. 

The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  nppointcd  to  concert  witli 
-'■'^""^'-  Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'cert  (kon'sert),  n.  [P.  concert.  It.  concerto,  con- 
serto,  fr.  concertare.  See  Concert,  v.  ^]  1.  Agree- 
ment in  a  design  or  plan  ;  union  formed  by  mutual  com- 
munication of  opinions  and  views;  accordance  in  a 
scheme  ;  harmony  ;  simultaneous  action. 

All  these  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever,  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  due  communication  and  concert.  Swift. 

2.  Musical  accordance  or  h.armony ;  concord. 

Let  us  in  concert  to  the  season  sing.  Cowper. 

3.  A  musical  entertainment  in  which  several  voices  or 
instruments  take  part, 


Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
\Vith  some  sweet  cnncert. 
And  boding  screech  owls  make  the  concert  full. 
Concert  pitch.    See  under  Pitch. 


Shak. 
Shak. 
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Con'cor-tan'te  (kBn'Her-tttn'tf ;  It.  kSn'char-tan'tu), 
ji.  [It.,  oriK.  p.  pr,  of  ronn-rtfire  to  form  or  j'erform 
a  concert.  See  Concert.]  {Mus.)  A  concerto  for  two 
or  more  principal  inwtrumentH,  with  orche«tral  accom- 
paniment.    Alho  adjfctively  ;  as,  concertante  part«, 

Con'COr-ta'tlon  (kun/ser-tri'Mhnn),  71.  [L.  coiirert'i' 
iio.]     Btrif.' ;  cniitehlifm.      [ffhs.]  jUtilry. 

Con-cer'ta-tlve  (kun-Mer'ta-tlv),  a.  [L.  conrertuti' 
vus.^     Ci)ntriiliouM ;  fjuarrclsome.     [Ob.i.']  Jinilcy. 

Con-cerfed  (k5n-8ert'6d),  a.  Mutually  contrived  or 
phuuK'd  ;  agreed  on ;  as,  cojweried  scliemes,  eignals. 

Concerted  piece  (Mus.).,  a  composition  in  parts  for  sovoral 
voice.-j  or  in.struinents,  as  a  trio,  a  iiuartet,  etc. 

Con'cer-tl'na  (kOn'scr-te'na),  v.  [From  It.  concerto 
a  concert.]  A  small  musical  instru- 
ment on  the  jirinciple  of  the  accordion. 
It  in  a  small  elastic  box,  or  bellows, 
having  free  reeds  on  the  inside,  and 
keys  and  handles  on  the  outside  of 
each  of  the  two  hexagonal  heads. 

Con^cer-tl'no  (-ni),  ?^.    [See  Con- 
certina.]    {Mus.)  A  piece  for  one  or 
more  solo  instruments  with  orchestra;        Concertina. 
—  more  o. nci.se  than  the  concerto. 

Con-cer'tion  (kon-Bei-'shQn),  ii.  Act  of  concerting ; 
adjustment.     [A'.J  Vminfj. 

llCon-certmeis'ter(k!5n-tsirt/mis'ter),n.  [G.]  {Mas.) 
TJjo  head  vinlini.st  or  leader  of  the  strings  in  an  orches- 
tra; tJie  sub-U-a«ler  of  tlie  orchestra;  concert  master. 

Con-cer'tO  (k5n-ser't6  ;  It.  koii-chiir'to),  n.  ;  p(.  Con- 
certos (-tiz).  [It.  See  Concert,  71.']  (Mus.)  A  com- 
position (usually  in  symphonic  form  with  three  move- 
ments) in  whit'li  one  instrument  (or  two  or  three)  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  orchestra,  or  accompani- 
ment, so  as  to  display  its  qualities  or  the  performer's 
skill. 

Con-ces'slon  (k3n-sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  concessio.,  fr. 
concede  re :  cf.  F.  concession.  See  Concede.]  1.  The 
act  of  conceding  or  yielding ;  usually  implying  a  demand, 
claim,  or  request,  and  thus  distinguislied  from  givimj, 
which  is  voluntary  or  spontaneous. 

By  mutual  concessions  the  business  was  adjusted.    1/aUam. 

2.  A  thing  yielded  ;  an  acknowledgment  or  admission  ; 
a  boon  ;  a  grant ;  esp.  a  grant  by  goveniment  of  a  privi- 
lege or  right  to  do  something;  as,  a,  co7icession  to  build 
a  canal. 

This  JB  therefore  a  conri^ssion,  that  he  doth  .  .  .  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  Sharji. 

When  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  compliances  with- 
out further  pursuits,  then  expect  to  find  popular  assemblies 
content  with  small  concessions.  Swrj'l. 

Con-ces'sion-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  concession. 

Con-ces'sive  (kon-ses'sTv),  a.  [L.  concessivus.']  Im- 
plyint;  ("ni'esfiion  ;  as,  a  concessive  conjunction.    Louth. 

Con-ces'slve-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  concession. 

Con-ces'so-ry  (-sft-rj),  <?.     Conceding;  permissive. 

Gon-cet'tism  (k5n-s6t'tiz'm),  n.  The  use  of  concetti 
or  affected  conceits.      [Ji."]  C.  Kiyig.iley. 

II  Con-cet'tO  (k5n-a5t'to  ;  It.  kSn-chat'to),  v.  ;  pi.  Con- 
cetti (-t«).  [It.,  fr.  L.  conceiitus.  See  Conceit.]  Af- 
fected wit ;  a  conceit.  Chesterfefd. 

Conch  (kunk),  n.  [L.  concha.,  Gr.  Koyx'O'  See  Coach, 
n.'\  1.  {Zo'nI.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  various  marine  uni- 
valve shells ;  esp.  to  those  of 
the  genus  Strombus,  which  are 
of  large  size.  S.  gigas  is  the 
large  pink  West  Indian  conch. 
The  large  king,  queen,  and 
cameo  conchs  are  of  the  genua 
Cassis.    See  Cameo. 

C^^  The  conch  is  eometimea 
used  as  a  horn  or  trumpet,  as 
in  fogs  at  sea,  or  to  call  labor- 
ers from  work. 

2.  In  works  of  art,  the  shell 
used  by  Tritons  as  a  trumpet. 

3.  One  of  the  white  natives 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  or  one 
of  their  descendants  in  the 
Florida  Keys ;  —  so  called  from 
the  commonness  of  the  conch 
there,  or  because  they  use  it 
for  food. 

4.  {Arch.)  See  Concha,  n. 

5.  The  external  ear.     See  Concha,  «.,  2. 

II  Con'Cha  (kou'ka),  n.  [LL.  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L.  con- 
cha. See  Conch.]  1.  {Arch.)  The  plain  semidome  of  an 
apse ;  sometimes  used  for  the  entire  apse. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  external  ear;  esp.  the  largest  and 
deepest  concavity  of  the  external  ear,  surrounding  the 
entrance  to  the  auditory  canal. 

Con'Clial  {-k(/l),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  concha, 
or  external  ear ;  as,  the  conchal  cartilage. 

Con'Chi-fer  (kGuTtT-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conchifhe.l 
{Zonl.)  One  of  the  Conchifera. 

I!  Con-chlf'e-ra  (kSn-kTfe-rd),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
concfui  +  frrrr  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  That  class  of  ]\Iollusca 
which  inrluiles  the  bivalve  shells;  the  Lamelhbrancliia- 

ta.     See  MoLLl'SCA. 

Gon-chif 'er-ous  (-er-usl.  n.  Producing  or  having  shells. 

Con'clii-!orm  (kCn'kT-form),  «.  \_Conch  +  -form.] 
Shaped  like  one  half  of  a  bivalve  shell;  shell-shaped. 

Con'clll-nlne  (kon'kT-ntn  or  -nen),  n.  [Formed  by 
transposition  fr.  cinchonini}.']     See  Quinidine. 

Con'chite  (kon'kit),  n.  [CLT.  conchite.  See  Conch.] 
{Pnlfon.)  A  fossil  or  petrified  conch  or  sliell. 

Con-chit'ic  (kun-klt'Ik),  a.  Composed  of  shells ;  con- 
taining many  shells. 

Cpn'Choid  (kSn'koid),  n.  [Gr.  icoyxoet5ijy ;  Koyx9  shell 
4-  etio?  form  :  cf.  F.  conchoiile.'}  {Geom.)  A  curve,  of  the 
fourth  degree,  first  made  use  of  by  the  Greek  geometer, 


COXCITE 

NicomedeE,  who  invented  it  for  the  purpose  ol  trisecting 
an  angle  and  duidicating  the  cube. 

Con-Chold'al  (k5n.koid'alj,  «.     [Cf.  F.  conchoidal.} 
(71////.)    Having  elevations  or  dcpressiont*  in  fonu  like 


-  applied  i>rincipally  to  a 


Small   Conch    of  Florida 
(Sirombus pugilis).  i%) 


one  half  of  a  bivalve  fihell ; 
surface  produced  by  fracture. 

Con'cho-Iog'ic-al  (k6n'kf-lSjT-k//I),  a,  (Zodl.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  concliology, 

Con-chol'o-glst  (k5n-k51'ft-ji«t),7f.  (zo'ol.)  One  who 
Htndii'H,  or  in  \i THcd  in,  concliology. 

Con-chol'0-gy  (-jj),  71.  [CWcA -f  -log]/.-]  {ZoU.) 
The  Hci.'iHe  ol  MolluBca,  and  of  the  uliella' which  they 
form;  i.i;ihi<  r.joL'y- 

Con-chom'e-ter  (-k5m'£-ter),  n.  [Conch -^  incler.'] 
{Zo'aL)  An  instrument  for  measuring  fihells,  or  the  angle 
of  tlieir  s[)ire. 

Con-chom'e-try  (-try),  n.  (Zool.)  The  art  of  mea»- 
uring  shells  or  their  curves;  conchvliometry. 

Con'cho-spl'ral  (kCn'kft-spi'rol)",  n.  A  kind  of  spiral 
curve  found  in  certain  univalve  shells.  Agassiz. 

Con'chy-la'ceous  (koM'kT-la'hhQH),      la.     [L.  coti- 

Con-ChyM-a'ceoUS  (kon-ktl'I-a'shtis),  f  chijlium 
shell,  Gr.  Koy)cvki.ov,  dim.  of  KoyxvKr{,  equiv.  to  Kirfxyi- 
Sec  Conch.]  Uf  or  pertaining  to  hhells;  resembling  a 
shell ;  as,  cvuchyiiaceous  imitreshions.  Jx'invan. 

Con-chyl'1-ol'o-glst  (-Sl'fi-jJst),  ».,  Con-chyl'1-ol'- 
O-gy  (-ol'u-jj;),  n.    See  Conchologiht,  and  Cokcholooy. 

Conchyl'i-om'e-try  (-oni'e-tr5'),  n.  [Gr.  (coyxuAw*' 
-f  -irirh-i/.']    Same  as  Conchometrv. 

Con-chyl'i-otis  (kGn-kn'r-as),  a.    Conchylaceous. 

Con''ci-a''tor  (kon'sliT-a^ter),  n.  [It.  conciatore.,  fr. 
coiiriiirr  to  adjust,  dress,  fr.  L.  comtus,  p.  p.  See  COMPT, 
«.]  {(ilass  Works)  The  person  who  weighs  and  propor- 
tions the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass,  and  who  works 
and  tempers  them. 

II  Con'clerge'(koN'BySrzh'),  w.  [F.]  One  who  keeps 
the  entrance  to  an  edifice,  public  or  private ;  a  door- 
keeper ;  a  janitor,  male  or  female. 

Con-cil'i-a-ble  (kSn-sTll-A-b'l),  w.  [L.  conciliabnlum, 
fr.  concilium  assembly:  cf.  F.  conriliabule.  See  CoOTJ- 
ciL.]  A  small  or  private  assembly,  especially  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature.     [O/js.']  Jiacon. 

Con-cil'i-a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  F.  conciliahle.'\  Capable  of 
being  conciliut.d  or  reconciled.  MilKm. 

Con  cll'1-a-bule  (-bul),  n.  [See  Conciliable,  n.]  An 
okscurr  cirh'.siastical  council ;  a  conciliable.       Mitman. 

Con-cll'1-ar  (kfin-sTlT-er),  l«.       [Cf.  F.  co7iciliaire.] 

Con-cU'i-a-ry  (-T-u-ry),  J  Oi  or  pertaining  to,  or 
issued  Ijy,  a  council.  Jo:  Taylor. 

Con-cll'i-ate  (kon-sTlT-at ;  mC),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Conciliated  ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Conciliating.]  [L.  con- 
ciliafus,  p.  p.  of  conciliare  to  draw  or  bring  together, 
unite,  from  concilium  council.  See  Council.]  To  win 
over  ;  to  gain  from  a  state  of  hostility  ;  to  gain  the  good 
will  or  favor  of;  to  make  friendly*;  to  mollify;  to  pro- 
pitiate ;  to  appease. 

The  rnpncity  of  his  father's  administration  had  excited 
such  universal  discontent,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
c'liiriliiite  the  nation.  IhtlUun. 

Syn.  —  To  reconcile;  propitiate;  appease;  pacify. 

Con-ciM-a'tion  (kon-sTI't-n'shun),  n.  [L.  conciliatio.'} 
The  act  or  process  of  conciliating  ;  the  state  of  being  con- 
ciliated. 

The  liousc  has  gone  further;  it  has  declared  coneiliatum 
ndniibsible  previous  to  any  Bubmission  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
K-ii.  Bnrke. 

Con-cll'i-a-tlve  (-i-tTv),  a.    Conciliatory,    Coleridge, 
Con-cll'i-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    [L.]     One  who  concihates. 
Con-cil'i-a-tO-ry  (-i-to-ry;  lOO),  «.     Tending  to  con- 
ciliate; pacific;  iiiolUfying;  propitiating. 


The  only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  have  recourse  to  the 
concdiatorf/  iiolicy.  JPrescott. 

Con-cin'nate  (kSn-sTn'uat),  v.  t.  [L.  condnnatus,  p. 
p.  of  concinjiare  to  concinnate.  See  Cokcinnitt.]  To 
I>lare  fitly  together  ;  to  adapt;  to  clear.   [Obs.'\  Holland. 

Con-cin'ni-ty  (-nT-ty)i  n.     [L.  concinnitas,  fr.  concin- 
nus  skillfully  put  togetlier,  beautiful.     Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.]   Internal  harmony  or  fitness  ;  mutual  adaptation  of 
parts ;  elegance  ;  —  used  cliietly  of  style  of  discourse.  [Jl.'\ 
An  exact  concinnitij  and  cvcnneas  of  fancy.       J/uu-cll. 

Con-cln'nous  (-nus),  a,  [L.  co7icinmis.']  Character- 
ized by  concinnity ;  neat ;  elegant.     [H.] 

The  most  coneiunotis  and  most  rotund  of  professors.  M. 
Heyne.  Jje  Quincey. 

Gon'clo-nate  (kSn'sho-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  concionaius,  p, 
p.  of  cn)?r(o?;r;)-f  to  address.]  To  preach.  [Obs.'}  Lithgoxt. 

Con'cio-na^tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  harangner  of 
the  people  ;  a  preacher. 

2.  {Old  Law)  A  common  councilman.     [Obs."] 

Con'clo-na'to-ry  (-na'to-ry  ;  lot;),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  preaching  or  public  addresses.     [Obs.'\       Hoicell. 

Con-cise'  (kon-sis'),  a.  [L.  concisus  cut  off,  short,  p. 
p.  of  concidcrc  to  cut  to  pieces  ;  con-  -}-  caedere  to  cut ; 
peril,  akin  to  scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  E.  shed,  v.  t. ; 
cf.  F.  co7icis.']  Expressing  much  in  a  few  words;  con- 
densed;  brief  and  compacted;  —  used  of  Etyle  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking. 

The  rriticw  style,  which  cspresseth  not  enough,  hot  leaves 
Bomewhttt  to  be  understood.  B.  Jnnton. 

Where  the  author  is . , .  too  brief  and  concise,  amplify  .t  little. 

I.  Uafts. 

Syn, —Laconic ;  terse;  brief;  short;  compendious; 
summary ;  succinct.    See  Laconic,  and  Terse. 

Con-cisely,  adv.     In  a  concise  manner  ;  briefly. 

Con-cise'ness.  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  concise. 

Gon-ci'slon  (krin-sTzh'un),  n.  [L.  concisio:  cf.  F. 
conci.<iion.  See  Concise.]  A  cutting  off;  a  division; 
a  schism ;  a  faction.  Sotitk. 

Con-^Ci-ta'tlon  (kon'.sT-ta'shun),  7?.  [1..  concUatto.  See 
Concite.]  The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting,  or  agitating. 
[Ohs.^     '•  The  concitaiion  of  humors."      Sir  T.  Browne, 

Con-cite'  (k5n-sit'),  r.  /.  [L.  concitnre ;  con-  -^  ct- 
tare.    See  CrrE,]    To  excite  or  .stir  up.    [Oh.<.'\  Cotgrave. 
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CONCLAMATION 

Con'cla-ma'tloil  (k5n'kli-nia'sUun),  n.  [L.  concla- 
maiio.}     An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together.     [-R.] 

Before  liis  iuMi^ml conclamalian.      Slaij  {Litvati). 

Con'Clave  (kOnlilav  or  k5n'-  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
conclave  a  room  that  may  be  locked  up;  con- +  clavis 
key  See  Clavicle.]  1.  The  set  of  apartments  within 
which  the  cardinals  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
continuously  secluded  while  engaged  in  choosing  a  pope. 

2.  The  body  of  cardinals  shut  up  in  the  conclave  for 
the  election  of  a  pope  ;  hence,  the  body  of  cardinals. 

It  wns  said  of  ft  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent  hkelihood 
to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  tliat  in  two  conviuvus  he  went  m 
pope  and  came  out  agam  cardinal.  i,ouin. 

3.  A  private  meeting  ;  a  close  or  secret  assembly. 
The  Terdicts  pronounced  by  this  ccmclave  [-^"hiJson'B  Club] 

on  new  books,  were  speedily  known  over  all  London.  J/«(  «W«,v. 

To  be  in  conclave,  to  be  engaged  in  a  secret  meetmg ;  — 
said  of  several,  or  a  considerable  number  ol,  persons. 

Con'cla'vist  (kun'kla'vTst),  n.  [Cf.  F  eonclaviste. 
It.  conchirista.l  One  of  the  tu'O  ecclesiastics  allowed 
to  attend  a  cardinal  in  the  conclave. 

Con-clude'  (kon-klud').  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  ;>•  Con- 
cluded ;  p.  vr.  &.  vb.  n.  Concluding.]  Ih.concludere 
co7iclHsum  ;  con-  +  clnudcre  to  shut.    See  Close,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  shut  up ;  to  inclose.     [06^.] 
The  very  person  of  Christ  [was]  conduded  within  the  ^ra^e^^ 

2.  To  include  ;  to  comprehend ;  to  shut  up  together  ; 
to  embrace.     [Obs.']  , 

For  God  hath  coucluded  them  all  in  unbelief.    Rnn.  xi.  o_. 
The  Scripture  hath  conclnded  all  under  sin.     Gid.  iii.  22- 

3.  To  reach  as  an  end  of  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  as  from 
premises;  to  close,  as  an  argument,  by  inferring;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

No  man  can  conclude  God'e  love  or  hatred  to  any  Person  by 

anything  that  befalls  liini.  Tdhtson. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith. 

Horn.  111.  So. 

4.  To  make  a  final  determination  or  judgment  con- 
cerning;  to  judge;  to  decide. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  conclttdeU  blest  before  he  die.  Addison. 

Is  it  conchtdtd  he  shall  be  protector  ?  Sliak. 

6.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  close ;  to  finish. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counselor  of 

state.  -^"^■'^"■ 

6.  To  bring  about  as  a  result ;  to  effect ;  to  make  ;  as, 
to  conclude  a  bargain.    "  If  we  couch/de  a  peace."  Shak. 

7.  To  shut  off ;  to  restrain ;  to  limit ;  to  estop  ;  to 
l,ar ;  — generally  in  the  passive;  as,  the  defendant  is 
concluded  by  his  own  plea;  a  judgment  concludes  the 
introduction  of  further  evidence  or  argiunent. 

If  therefore  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation 
they  must  be  concluded  by  it.  -'(r  J/-  Jialc. 

gyn.  _  Xo  infer ;  decide  ;  determine ;  arrange  ;  settle ; 
close  ;  finish  ;  terminate  ;  end. 

Con-clude',  r.  i.    1.   To  come  to  a  termination ;  to 

make  an  end  ;  to  close  ;  to  end  ;  to  terminate. 

A  train  of  lies, 

That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.     Dryden. 

And,  to  conclude. 

The  victory  fell  on  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  a  final  judgment;  to  reach  a  decision. 

Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability  ■■    T*"/'-  Attcihur;/. 

Conclude  and  be  agreed.  S/iak. 

Con-clud'en-cy  (k5n-kluM<!n-sy),  n.    Deduction  from 

prt'inisfs  ;  inference;  conclusion.     lObs."]    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-clUd'ent  (k5n-klu'dent),  a.     [L.  conclndcitx,  p. 

pr.]     Bringing  to  a  close  ;  decisive;  conclusive.     \_Obs.^ 

\r''uments  hi"hly  consequential  and  conc^u/tj//  to  my  pur- 

P^,;,.  "^  Sir  M.  Ilak. 

Con-Clud'er  f-'lf^r),  n.     One  who  concludes. 

Con-clud'ing-ly,  "dr.     Conclusively.     [/^]      Dighi/. 

Con-clu'si-We  (-ai-b''l),  «.  Demonstrable  ;  determi- 
nable.    [Oh-^.']  _  Hammond. 

Con-clu'sion  (kon-klu'zlmn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  l^.  conclu- 
sio.  See  Co>-clude.]  1.  The  last  part  of  anything ; 
close  ;  termination  ;  end. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
|ps._  I'rescott. 

2.  Final  decision  ;  determination  ;  result. 

And  the  cunclw^ion  is,  slie  shall  lie  thine.        Shak. 

3.  Any  inference  or  result  of  reasoning. 

4.  (Logic)  The  inferred  proposition  of  a  syllogism  ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conditions  asserted  in  two 
related  propositions  called  premises.     Sec  Syllogism. 

Ik- trrantcd  him  both  the  major  and  minor,  but  denied  hira 
^e  rniirhi^ion.  Addiaun. 

5.  Drawing  of  inferences.     [Poetic'} 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  ejca 
And  still  conclu.<i'in.  Shak. 

e.  An  experiment,  or  something  from  which  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn.     [Oif.] 

We  practice  likewiiie  uU  cuncluaiona  oi  groftlDg  and  inocnla- 
ting.  />r(co7i. 

7.  (Lav;)  (a)  The  end  or  close  of  a  pleading,  c.  <?., 
the  fonnal  ending  of  an  indictment,  "  against  the  peace," 
etc.  {b)  An  estoppel  or  bar  by  which  a  person  is  held  to 
a  particular  pohitiun.  Whnrtoju 

ConcloBlon  to  the  country  (/^f/),  the  conclunion  of  n  i)lead- 
ngby  whitli  a  jinrtv  "puts  liimscU  upon  the  country. 
'.  r.,  jippcalrt  to  the  vf-rdirt  of  a.  jury.     A/ortn/  ^    It'.  —  In 
conclttrion.    '"(Finally,    ihi  In  short.  —  To  try  conclttBlOM, 
to  make  a  trial  or  au  experiment. 

Like  the  fnmotif>  apr. 
To  trit  conclusimm.  in  th«;  basket  crccri.  .Virt*. 

ftyn. —Inference:  deduction;  result ;  consequence ; 
end  ;  decision,    Beo  Ispeubncb. 

Con-clu'slve  (k3n-klu'»Tv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conclu-v'/.'] 
Ilclonging  to  a  cIokc  or  terniiiiation ;  decisive;  convin- 
cing; putting  an  end  to  debate  or  question  ;  leading  to,  or 
involving,  a  conclusion  or  decision. 

Sfcrt't  rtOfonB  . . .  ctiunlly  c<mcljuiivc  for  ub  ob  they  were  for 
thcin.  M'jucrg. 
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Conclusive  evidence  (Lnn),  that  of  which,  from  its  na- 
ture the  law  allows  uo  contradiction  or  explanation.  — 
ConciuBive  presumption  {Linn,  an  iutereiice  which  the  law 
makes  so  peieinptonlv  that  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  contrary  proof,  however  strong. 

hyii.  —  Final ;  ultimate  ;  unanswerable.    See  Final. 

Con-elu'slve-ly  (kSn-klu'sIv-lJ),  adv.  In  'he  way  of 
conclusion  ;  decisively  ;  positively.  Burke. 

Con-clu'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conclu- 
sive ;  decisiveness. 

Con-clU'SO-ry  (lion-klu'sS-ry).  «•    Conclusive.      lA.] 

Con-coct'  (kon-kokf),  >'■  '■  V'mp.  X: p. p.  Concocted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concocting.]  [L.  concochis,  p.  p.  of 
voncoiiuere  to  cook  together,  to  digest,  mature  ;  cm-  + 
coquere  to  cook.  See  Cook.]  1.  To  digest ;  to  convert 
into  nourishment  by  the  organs  of  nutrition.  lObs.} 
Food  is  concocted^  the  heart  beutb,  the  blood  circulates.  C/itfme. 

2.  To  purify  or  refine  chemically.     [06i.]     Thomson. 

3.  To  prepare  from  crude  materials,  as  food ;  to  in- 
vent or  prepare  by  combining  ditterent  ingredients  ;  as, 
to  concoct  a  new  dish  or  beverage. 

4.  To  digest  in  the  mind ;  to  devise ;  to  make  up  ;  to 
contrive ;  to  plan  ;  to  plot. 

lie  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable  to  conrnct  any 
great  fortune.  Bai/warJ. 

5.  To  mature  or  perfect ;  to  ripen.     [06s.]        Bacon. 
Con-COCt'er  (kBn-kSk'ter),  n.     One  who  concocts. 
Con-coc'tion  (kon-kok'.shun),  K.   [L.  foiicoc/io.]    1.  A 

change  in  Icn.d  produced  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  di- 
gestion.    lObs.]  . 

2.  The  act  of  concocting  or  preparing  by  combining 
different  ingredients  ;  also,  the  food  or  compound  thus 
prepared. 

3.  The  act  of  digesting  in  the  mind  ;  planmng  or  de- 
vising ;  rumination.  J)07ine. 

4.  (il/f(/.)  Abatement  of  a  morbid  process,  as  a  fever, 
and  return  to  a  normal  condition.     [^Ohs.'\ 

5.  Tlie  act  of  perfecting  or  maturing.    \_Obs.'\     Bacon. 
Con-coct'ive  (k5n-k5k'tiv),  a.    Having  the  power  of 

digesting  or  ripening  ;  digestive. 

Iknce  the  rcwrtrtirr  powers,  with  various  art, 
Subdue  the  criuK'r  ahments  to  cliyle.      J.  Armstrong. 

Con'OOl'or  (kSn'kuler),  a.  [L.  concolor ;  con-  + 
color  color.]  Of  tlie  same  color  ;  of  uniform  color,  [i?.] 
"  Com  alar  animals."  Sir  T.  Bromie. 

Con'col'or-ous  (-ils),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  Of  the  same  color 
througliout. 

Con-com'l-tance  (kOn-koin'I-tnns),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  con- 

Con-com'i-lan-cy  (-kom'T-tun-sy),  j  comi/ame,  fr. 
LL.  coiieooiilaiitia.l  1  The  state  of  accompanying; 
accompaniment. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone,  but  in  cojtcomi- 
lancn  wilh  the  o'ther.  Sir  T.  Broiciic. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  Christ  in  the  encharist,  under  each  element, 
so  tliat  the  body  and  blood  are  both  received  by  commu- 
nicating in  one  kind  only. 

Con-com'1-tant  (-t«nt),  o.  [F.,  fr.  L.  con-  -f  coim- 
tari  to  accompany,  comes  companion.  See  Count  a  no- 
bleman.]   Accompanying;  conjoined;  attending 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  u  cuucamllani  pleasure.      LocLc. 

Con-COm'1-tant,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  accompa- 
nies, or  is  collaterally  connected  with  another ;  a  com- 
panion ;  an  associate  ;  an  accompaniment. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitunt  to  greatness.      Addison. 
The  other  concomifaiK  of  ingratitude  is  hardheartedness. 

Aoittlt. 
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Con-com'1-tant-ly,  adv.  In  company  with  others; 
unitedly  ;  concurrently.  £]>■  Pearson. 

Con'COrd  (kon'kSrd),  n.  [F.  conconte,  L.  Concordia, 
fr.  concurs  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing;  con-  +  cor, 
cordis,  heart.  See  Heart,  and  cf.  Accoed.]  1.  A  state 
of  agreement ;  harmony  ;  union. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end.        Milton. 

2.  Agreement  by  stipulation  ;  compact ;  covenant ; 
treaty  or  league.     iObs.) 

The  concord  made  between  Ilenry  and  Roderick.    DarifS. 

3.  (Gram.)  Agreement  of  words  with  one  auothcr,  in 
gender,  number,  person,  or  case. 

4.  (Old  Laic)  An  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a 
fine  of  Land  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
pass,  being  an  acknowledgment  that  the  land  in  qnestinn 
belonged  to  the  complainant.     See  Fine.  Burrill. 

5.  [Prob.  influenced  by  chord.']  (Mus.)  An  agreeable 
combination  of  tones  Bimultaneously  heard  ;  a  consonant 
chord  ;  consonance  ;  harmony. 

Con'COrd,  n.  A  variety  of  American  grape,  with  large 
dark  blue  (almost  black)  grapes  in  compact  clusters. 

Con-cord'  (kon-k8rd'),  '••  '•  [F.  concorder,  I.,  concor- 
dorr  1    To  agree  ;  to  act  together.     [Ote]     Clarendon. 

Con-cord'a-ble  (-i-b'l), ./.  [L.  concordabitis.']  Capa- 
ble oi  acci.ling;  agreeing;  harmonious. 

Con-cord'ance  (kijii-kord'(ms),  ?i.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  con- 
corduntiu.']    1.  Agreement ;  accordance. 

Contrasts,  and  yet  concordances.  Cnrhilr. 

2.  (Oram.)  Concord  ;  agreement.     [Obs."]      Ascham. 

3.  All  alphabetical  verbal  index  nhowing  the  places  in 
the  text  of  a  book  where  each  principal  word  may  be 
found,  with  its  immediate  context  in  each  placx'. 

IliB  kriowledgo  of  the  Bible  was  such,  that  he  niielit  have 
been  culled  a  living  concordance.  Macaulai/. 

4.  A  topical  index  or  orderly  analysis  of  the  contents 

of  a  book.  ^r    .r       I 

Con-Cora'an-cy(-«n-»3r),n-  Agreement.   W.  Montagu. 

Oon-cord'ant  (-«nt),  a.  [L.  cmcorduns,  p.  pr.  of 
coneordarc  :  cf.  K.  concordant.  Bee  Concord.]  Agree- 
ing ;  correspondent ;  hnrmonlous ;  consonant. 

Were  everv  one  emplovrd  in  point"  nmeordanl  to  their  na- 
ture*, pro(e»ioiis,  and  orlB.cominonweullllB  would  Hm;  up  of 
th;.n,;elvei,.  ••"'•  '■  '■'""""• 

Oon-cord'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  concordant  manner. 
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Gon-COT'dat  (kSn-k6r'diIt),  n.  [F.  concordat.  It.  con- 
cordato,  prop.  p.  p.  of  coneordarc.  See  Concord.]  1.  A 
compact,  covenant,  or  agreement  concerning  anytliing. 

2.  An  agreement  made  between  the  pope  and  a  sover- 
eign or  government  for  tlie  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  with  which  both  are  concerned  ;  as,  the  concor- 
dat between  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  Bonaparte  in  1801.  llooh. 

Con-cord'lst  (kSu-kord'lst),  n.  The  compiler  of  a 
concordiuice. 

Con-cor'po-rate  (kon-kor'po-rat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  con- 
corporulas,  p.  p.  of  concorporarc.'\  To  unite  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  to  incorporate.     [Arcliaic"]     Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-cor'po-rate  (-rat),  a.  United  in  one  body ;  in- 
corporated.    \^.\rchaic']  B.  Jonson. 

Con-cor'po-ra'tion  (-ra'shfin),  n.  [L.  coneorporatio.'] 
Union  of  things  in  one  mass  or  body,    [i^.]  Dr.  II.  More. 

Con'COUrse  (kon'kors),  n.  [F.  concours,  L.  concur- 
siis,  f  r.  conciirrcre  to  run  together.  See  Concur.]  1,  A 
moving,  llowing,  or  runnuig  together ;  confluence. 

The  pood  frame  of  the  universe  was  not  the  product  of  chance 
or  fortuitous  conajuim  of  particles  of  iimlur.  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

2.  An  assembly ;  a  gathering  formed  by  a  voluntaiy 
or  spontaneous  moving  and  meeting  in  one  place. 

Amidst  the  cowonrse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies  of 
Milan,  in  gay,  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk  brocade.    l'r>:ACOtt: 

3.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting  or  junction  of  two 
bodies.     [06j.] 

The  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  concourse  of  the 
glasses.  ^■''  J-  Newton. 

4.  An  open  space  where  several  roads  or  paths  meet ; 
esp.  an  open  space  in  a  park  where  several  roads  meet. 

5.  Concurrence  ;  cooperation.     [Ots.] 
The  divine  providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  coaconrie  to  such 

proceedings.  Harrow. 

Con'cre-ate'  (kon'kre-at;'  or  kSnlcre-at'),  v.  t.  To 
create  at  tlie  same  time. 

If  God  did  crmcrccite  grace  with  Adam.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'cre-ma'tlon  (kon'kre-ma'shuu  or  kon'-),  n.  [L. 
concrenintio,  fr.  coneremare.  See  Cremate.]  The  act 
of  burning  diftcrent  things  together.     [Obs."] 

Con'cre-ment  (kSn'kre-mfnt),  n.  [L.  concrementum, 
fr.  concrescere.  See  Concrete.]  A  growing  together  ; 
the  collection  or  mass  formed  by  concretion,  or  natural 
union.     \_Obs.'} 

The  concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint.    Sir  21.  Hale. 

Con-cres'cence  (kon-krSs'sens),  n.  [L.  cmcresecn- 
Zfo.]  Coalescence  of  particles  ;  growth  ;  increase  by  the 
addition  of  iiarticles.     [i^.]  Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 

Con-cres'ci-ble  (-sl-b'l),  a.  [F.]  Capable  of  bemg 
changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state.     [065.] 

They  formed  a  .  .  .  fixed  concrtsciblt  oil.    Fourciou  (Tratis.}. 

Con-cres'clve  (-sTv),  a.  Growing  together,  or  into 
union ;  uniting,     [i?.]  ^    Eclec.  Bev. 

Con'crete  (kSn'kret  or  kKnllret),  a,  [L.  concretns, 
p.  p.  of  concrescere  to  grow  together;  can-  -t-  crescere  to 
grow:  cf.  F.  concret.  See  Crescent.]  1.  United  in 
growth  ;  hence,  formed  by  coalition  of  separate  particles 
into  one  mass ;  united  in  a  solid  form. 

The  first  concrete  state,  or  consistent  surface,  of  the  chaos 
must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  state.    Bii.  Bitnitt. 

2.  (Logic)  (a)  Standing  for  an  object  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  invested  with  .all  its  qualities,  as  distmguished 
from  standing  fur  an  attribute  of  an  object ;  —  opposed 
to  abstract.  Hence  :  (6)  Applied  to  a  specific  object ; 
special ;  particular  ;  —  opposed  to  general.  See  Ab- 
stract, 3. 

Concrete  is  opposed  to  abstract.  The  names  of  individuals  ara 
concrete,  those  of  classes  abstract.  J.  ,>.  Mm. 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  express  the  quality,  do  also  ex- 
press, or  imply,  or  refer  to,  some  subject  to  which  it  belongs 

Concrete  nmnher,  a  number  associated  with,  or  applied 
to  a  partic  iilar  object,  as  three  men,  five  days,  etc..  as 
distiiigmshcd  from  .an  abstract  nuniber,  or  one  used  with- 
out reference  to  a  particular  object.  -  Concrete  quantity^ 
a  physical  object  or  a  collection  nl  .Mirh  objects.  Danes 
£■  Peck.  —  Concrete  science,  a  physical  .s.  uucc,  quo  JiaMiig 
as  its  subject  of  knowledge  c.iicivt.-  thmgs  instead  ot 
abstract  laws.  —  Concrete  sound  or  movement  of  the  voice, 
one  which  slides  continuuiisly  "P  or  down,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  discrete  icvcment.  in  vvliirh  the  voice 
leaps  at  once  from  one  luie  of  pitch  to  another,    hush. 

Con'crete,  "■  !•  A  compound  or  mass  formed  by 
concretion,  spontaneous  union,  or  coalescence  of  sepa- 
rate particles  of  matter  in  one  body. 

To  divide  all  etmcretes,  minerals  and  others,  into  the  same 
number  of  distinct  substances.  /foyie. 

2  A  mixture  of  gravel,  pebbles,  or  broken  stone  with 
cement  or  with  tar,  etc.,  used  for  sidewalks,  roadways, 
foundations,  etc.,  and  esp.  for  submarine  structures. 

3.  (Logic)  A  term  designating  both  a  quality  and  the 
subject  ill  which  it  exists;  a  concrete  term. 

The  conrrrle,  "  father  "  and  "  son  "  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  "  pntornily  "  and  "  flliety."  J-  *■  J(l«. 

4.  (Sugar  Making)  Sugar  boiled  down  from  cane  jiiice 
to  a  solid  mass.  .     r.  c^  z^.,., 

Con-orete'  (kr.n-kret'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
creted •  p  pr.  A-  rb.  n.  Concretinq.]  To  unite  or  co- 
alesce, n"  separate  particles,  into  a  mass  or  solid  body. 

rS^Aoidicd  til  soiue  Kiilist.ancea,  it  is  equivalent  to 
indurate  :  lis.  in.talbc  matt.-r  concretes  into  a  hard  body  ; 
applied  to  oth.us.  It  IS  equivalent  to  congeal .  thwken^rn- 
smssate,  enaauJate,  ns  in  the  concretion  of  blood.  The 
blood  of  some  who  died  of  tliu  plague  could  not  bo  made 
to  concj</c."    Arbuthnot. 

Gon-crete',  '■.  '.  1.  To  form  into  a  inass,  as  by  the 
cohesion  or  coalescence  of  separate  particles. 

There  ai.'  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies  that  are  con- 
en  (.,( .ml  ..f  ..tlurs.  So- M.  Hale. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  form  of,  concrete,  as  a  pavement. 

Con-crotely,  adv.     In  a  concrete  manner. 

Con-creto'ncss.  11.    The  .luality  of  being  concrete. 

Concro'Uon     (kou  krC'shun),    n.      [L.    coneretio.^ 

1.  Tho  process  of  concreting  ;  the  process  of  uniting 
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or  of  becoming  united,  as  particles  of  uiatter  into  a 
maBs ;  solidification. 

2.  A  mass  or  nodule  of  Holid  matter  foniieJ  by  grow- 
ing together,  by  coiiKelation,  condeiisation,  coagulation, 
induration,  etc. ;  a  clot ;  a  lump;  a  calculus. 

Accidt-ntuI  ossifications  or  depowilH  of  iiliospliutcB  of  limo  in 
certam  organs  .  .  .  are  culled  ubscouh  vaucii  tvus.      i>inif/lisoii. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  rounded  mass  or  uodulo  produced  by 
an  aggregation  of  the  material 
around  a  center  ;  as,  tho  calcare- 
ous concretions  common  in  hfda 
of  clay. 

Gon-cre'tion-al  (kon-kiu'- 
shiiii-'/l),  a.     Cijucretionary. 

Con-cre'Uon-a-ry  (-S-rj),  a. 
Pertiiining  ti>,  ,jv  formed  by,  emi- 
cretiou  or  aRKi'Bgatiou ;  jinnlii- 
cing  or  cont;iining  coucretiuns 

Gon-cre'tive  (-ttv),  «.  I'li- 
motiiig  coaeretiuii. 

Sir  T.  Brainir. 

Con-cre'Uve-ly,  (ulv-     in  a 

concrete  niiinner. 

Con-cre'ture  (tur ;  135),  n. 
A   mass  formed  by   concretion.  Calcareous  Concretions. 
^Obs-I  Johnson. 

Con-crew'  (kSn-krij'),  V.  I.  [See  Concrete,  ff.,  and 
Accrue.]    To  grow  tn'gether.    [Ohs.'\_  Spenser. 

Gon-criml-na'tloii  (kiSn-krlui^'i-na'shun),  n.  A  joint 
accutsatiun. 

Gon-cunai-na-cy  (-ku'bl-nil-sy),  n.  The  practice  of 
concubinage.     [Obs.'}  Stnjpe. 

Con-CU'M-nage  C-»iii)i  "•  [f  ■]  1-  Tlie  cohabiting  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  not  legally  married  ;  the 
state  of  being  a  concubine. 

E^^^  In  some  countries,  concuhinaoe  is  marriage  of  an 
inferior  kind,  or  performed  with  less  soleimuty  than  a 
true  or  fonnnl  niarrijit^c  ;  or  ninrringe  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  condirimi,  to  \\  hem  tin'  liii^lmul  il^rs  in  it  ronvry 
his  rank  or  quality.  Uii^in-  Kitni.ni  hiw,  it  wan  tin-  liv- 
ing of  a  man  and  woman  in  .sexual  ri'lutiuus  without  mar- 
riage, but  in  confoi'uiity  with  local  law. 

2-  {Law)  A  plea,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
woman  suing  for  dower  was  not  lawfully  married  to  the 
man  in  whose  lands  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  that 
she  was  his  concubine. 

Gon-cu'bl-nal  (-nal),  a.  [L.  concuhinalis-l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  concubinage. 

Gon-cu'bi-na'rl-an  (-na'rl-an),  a.  &  n.    Coucubinary. 

The  married  and  concubinarian,  as  well  as  looser  clergy. 

Con-cuHbi-na-ry  (-na-rj),  a.  [LL.  concubinarius.'] 
Relating  to  concubinage  ;  living  in  concubinage. 

Gon-cu'bi-na-ry,  n.;  pi.  Concubinabies  (-rlz).  One 
who  lives  in  <oniviWiiKige.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gon-cu'bl-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  concubinatus.^  Concu- 
binage.    [()bs.'\  Johnson. 

Gon'CU-bine  (kSn'ku-bIn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  concubina  ; 
con-  -\-  cubare  to  lie  down,  concumbere  to  lie  together, 
akin  to  E.  cubit.l^  1.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a 
man  without  being  his  wife  ;  a  paramour. 

{^^  Concubine  has  been  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used 
of  a  male  paramour  as  well  as  of  a  female.  Trench. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition  ;  a  lawful  wife,  but 
not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  of 
inferior  condition.  Such  were  Hagar  and  Keturali,  the 
concubines  of  Abraham  ;  and  such  concubines  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  laws.  Their  children  were  not 
heirs  of  their  father. 

Gon-ouVcate  (k5n-kul'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &r>.  p.  Con- 
CULCATED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conculcatino.]  [L.  conctil- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  conculcare  to  couculcate,  fr.  culs  heel.] 
To  tread  or  trample  under  foot.  [0/>.v.]  Bp.  Montafjn. 
—  Con'CUl-ca'tion  (-kS'.^hun),  n.     [0&^-.] 

Con-GU'piS-cence   (kOu-ku'pis-sens),  n.      [F.,   fr.    L. 
concujiiscentia.']     Sexual  lust ;  morbid  carnal  passion. 
<_i'iiniin'.^r.  iirr  like  a  pestilence  wnlketh  in  darkne.^s.  Jfunjc. 

Con-cu'pis-cent  (-s^'nt),  a.  [L.  concupiscens,  p.  pr. 
of  cvnri/piscerc,  v.  incho.  of  concnpere  to  long  for  ;  con- 
-}-  cupere.  See  Covet.]  Having  sexual  lust;  libidi- 
nous; lustful;  leclierous  ;  salacious.  Johnson. 

Gon-CU'pls-cen'tlal  (-sSn'shal),  a.  Relating  to  con- 
cupiscence.    [<>/«.]  Johnson. 

Con-cu'pis-cen'tious  (-shus),  a.  Concupiscent.  [OA.t.] 

Con-CU'pls-cl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  concnpiscibIe.\ 

1.  Exciting  to,  or  liable  to  be  affected  by,  concupis- 
cence ;  provoking  lustful  desires.  Shak. 

2.  Exciting  desire,  good  or  evil. 

The  schools  reduce  nil  the  (inssions  to  these  two  heads,  the 
concupisdhle  and  irascible  apiietite.  South. 


Con-cu'pls-cl-ble-iiess,  n. 

piscible.     iObs.'\ 


The  state  of  being  concu- 


Gon'cn-py  (kSn'ku-py),  n.  Concupiscence.  [Used 
only  in  *'  Troilus  and  Cressida."]  Shah. 

Con-cur'  (kSn-kar'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Concurred 
(-kQrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concurring.]  [L.  concurrcre 
to  run  together,  agree;  co7i-  -f  currere  to  run.  See 
Current.]    1.  To  run  together ;  to  meet.     [0^/5.] 

Anon  they  fierce  encounterins;  both  rn),r>irte(J 

With  grisly  louks  and  faces  like  their  fntee.     J.  Ilvghr.t. 

2.  To  meet  in  the  same  point ;  to  combine  or  conjoin  ; 
to  contribute  or  help  toward  a  common  object  or  effect. 

When  outward  causes  cojiCMr.  Jer.  ColU':r. 

3.  To  unite  or  agree  (in  action  or  opinion) ;  to  join ; 
to  act  jointly  ;  to  agree  ;  to  coincide  ;  to  correspond. 

Mr.  Burke  concurred  with  Lord  Chatham  in  opinion.     For. 
Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred  in  paying  honor  to  Walker. 

Jlacaulai/. 
This  concws  directly  witli  the  letter.  Sfiak. 

4.  To  assent;  to  consent.     [06s.]  Milton. 
Syn.  —  To  a^ee ;  unite  ;  combine  ;  conspire  ;  coincide  ; 

approve  ;  acquiesce ;  assent. 


Gon-cur'rence  (kSn-klir'rfns),  n.  [P.,  competition, 
equality  of   riglits,  fr.  LL.  conairre.ntia  competition.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  concurring;  a  meeting  or  coming  to- 
gether ;  union  ;  conjunction  ;  combination. 

We  have  no  other  mcawuro  but  our  own  ideue,  with  the  mn- 
currenrc  of  other  proliuble  reuhonK,  to  jiernuado  u».  J.ncke. 

2.  A  meeting  of  minds  ;  agreement  in  opinion  ;  union 
in  design  or  act ;  —  iuiplying  joint  approbation. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concurrtmrr 
of  nobles  and  peoi)le.  .Swijt. 

3.  Agreement  or  consent,  implying  aid  or  contribution 
of  power  or  iuttueiice  ;  co(>peration. 

We  colkct  tlie  t;reutiiess  of  the  work,  and  the  nccesHity  of  tho 
divine  fiiuriirnnt'c  to  it,  Jiogem. 

All  iiiHtmct  that  works  us  to  its  own  purpoaca  without  our 
ctjuciirri^iice.  liurke, 

4.  A  i'onunon  right ;  coincidence  of  equal  powers;  as, 
.1  < '///,  ni  n  iii-r  (]f  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. 

Con  cur'ren-cy  (-ren-sj),  n.    Concurrence. 

Gon-cur'rent  (k6n-kQr'rent),  ft.  (F.  rovcurreni,  L. 
co7icurrens^  p.  pr.  of  concurrere.'\  1.  Acting  iu  con- 
junction ;  agreeing  in  tho  same  act  or  opinion ;  contrib- 
uting to  the  same  event  or  effect ;  cooperating. 

I  join  with  theHC  Iuwh  the  personal  presence  of  the  kinc's  Ron, 

as  a  concurrent  cause  uf  this  reformation.  Sir  J.  jjavv's. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  Hji.  tyarfmrtou. 

2.  Conjoined ;  associate ;  concomitant ;  existing  or 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

There  13  no  difference  between  the  cnnmrmit  ncho  and  the 

iterant  but  the  quicknean  or  blowne^s  of  the  return.  liacon. 

Changes  .  .  .  concurrent  with  the  visual  changes  iu  the-  eve. 

Tyndall. 

3.  Joint  and  equal  in  authority  ;  taking  cognizance  of 
similar  questions ;  operating  on  the  same  objects ;  as, 
the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  courts. 

4.  {Geom.)  Meeting  in  one  point. 

Syn,  —  Meeting  ;  uniting  ;  accompanying  ;  conjoined  ; 
associated  ;  coincident ;  united. 

Gon-CUr^rent,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
curs ;  a  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary  concur- 
rents  .  .  .  time,  industry,  and  faculties.  Ur,  II,  Mum. 

2.  One  pursuing  the  same  course,  or  seeking  the  same 
objects ;  hence,  a  rival ;  an  opponent. 

Menaiider  .  .  .  had  no  concunent  in  his  time  that  came  near 
unto  hiui.  Holland. 

3.  {Chron.)  One  of  the  supernumerary  days  of  the 
year  over  fifty-two  comi)lete  weeks;  —  so  called  because 
they  concur  with  the  solar  cycle,  the  course  of  which 
tliey  follow. 

Gon-cur'rent-ly,  eifh\     With  concurrence  ;  unitedly. 

Con-cur 'rent-ness,  n.  Tho  state  or  quality  of  being 
concurrent ;  concurrence. 

Gon-CUr'ring  (k5n-kfir'ring),  o.     Agreeing. 

Concurring  figure  lO'eoni.),  one  which,  being  laid  on  an- 
other, exactly  meets  every  part  of  it,  or  one  which  cor- 
responds with  another  iu  all  its  parts. 

Con-cuss'  (kon-kQs'),  1'.  t.  [L.  concnsstts,  p.  p.  of 
concutere.  See  CoNcu.ssrox.]  1.  To  ehake  or  agitate. 
**  Concussed  with  nncr-rtainty."  Jkiniel. 

2.  (Law)  To  force  (a  person)  to  do  something,  or  give 
up  sonit'thing,  by  iutimidatioa  ;  to  coerce.  Wharton. 

Gon'cus-sa'tion  (kon'kus-sa'slmn),  7i.  A  violent 
shock  or  agitati  >n.     [Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Gon-CUS'slon  (k5n-kush'nn),  n.  [L.  concassio,  fr. 
concutere,  concitss^im,  to  shake  violently  ;  co7i-  +  qua- 
tere  to  shake.  See  Cashier,  Quash.]  1.  A  shaking  or 
agitation;  a  shock,  caused  by  the  collision  of  two  bodies. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringintj  of  bells,  in  populous  cities, 
hath  dissipated  pestilent  air  ;  wliicn  may  be  Ironi  the  conciissian 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  condition  of  lowered  functional  activity, 
without  visible  structural  change,  produced  in  an  organ 
by  a  shock,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow  ;  as,  a  concussion  uf  the 
brain. 

3.  (Ciril  Law)  The  unlawful  forcing  of  another  by 
threats  of  violence  to  yield  up  something  of  value. 

Tlien  coiioi.isirm,  rapine,  pllleries. 
Their  cat;iloi;iie  of  accusations  fill.  Domd. 

Concussion  fuse  (J///.),  one  that  is  iguited  by  the  cou- 
cuasion  of  the  shell  when  it  strikes. 
Syn.  —  See  Shock. 

Con-cus'slve  (kSn-kus'sYv),  a.  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  shaking  or  agitating.  Jolm.'ion. 

Gond  (k5nd),   V.  i.     [OE.  conduen,  condien,  F.  con- 
duire  to  conduct,  fr.  L.  conducere.     See  Conduct,  and 
cf.  Con  {Navt.),  Conn.  Cun.]    {Naut.)  To  con,  as  a  ship. 
Gon-demn'  (kSn-dSm'),  t'.  t.      \_imp.  &  p.  p.   Con- 
demned (-dSmd') ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Condemning  (-dSn/- 
ntng  or  -dem'ing).]     [L.  condemnare  ;  con-  -\-  darnnnre 
to  condemn  :    cf.   F.   condamner.     See   Damn.]     1.  To 
pronounce  to  be  wrong  ;  to  disapprove  of ;  to  censure. 
Cnndtmn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  ! 
Why,  every  fault  "s  cumltvmed  ere  it  be  done.        Shak. 
Wilt  thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just  ?    Job  xxxiv.  17. 

2.  To  declare  the  guilt  of ;  to  make  manifest  the 
faults  or  unworthiness  of ;  to  convict  of  guilt. 

The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judirinent  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.  Mutt.  xii.  42. 

3.  To  pronounce  a  judicial  sentence  against ;  to  sen- 
tence to  punishment,  suffering,  or  loss ;  to  doom  ;  —  with 
to  before  the  penalty. 

Driven  out  from  bliss,  cnurh-^mtied 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe.  Milton. 

To  each  his  sufferings  ;  all  are  men, 
Contieinned  alike  to  groas.  Gra>i. 

And  they  shall  condeinn  him  to  death.    Matt.  sx.  IS, 
The  thief  condemned,  in  law  already  dead.  I'upe. 

Nn  floeks  that  range  the  valley  fre«, 
To  blaughter  I  condemn.  Golds^nith. 

4.  To  amerce  or  fine ;  —  with  in  before  the  penalty. 
The   king  of   Egypt  .  .  .  condemned   the  land  in  a  hundrefl 

talents  of  silver.  li  Chrun.  xxxvi. ;;. 


6.  To  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use  or  Beri- 
vice ;  to  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited;  an,  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  were  coiidfmncd. 

6.  {/mw)  To  doom  to  be  taken  for  public  ubo,  under- 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Syn. —To  blame;  censure;  reprove;  reproach;  up- 
braid ;  reprobate  ;  convict ;  doom  ;  Rentence  ;  adjudge. 

Gon-dem'na-ble  (k?)ii-dSm'niUb'l),  a.  [L.  condcvma- 
bilis.]     Worthy  of  cniid.uination  ;  blamabh; ;  culpable. 

Gon'dem-na'tion  Ikou'-leni-na'shtin),  ;/.  [L.  condcia- 
nado.}  1.  Tho  act  of  r.mdcinning  or  pronouncing  to  bo 
wrong  ;  censure ;  blame ;  disapprobation. 

In  every  other  et-nsc  of  niwlifiniolion,  an  blumc,  ccniiure,  re- 
proof, private  judgment,  and  the  like.  I'ubij. 

2.  The  act  of  judicially  condemning,  or  adjudging 
guilty,  unfit  for  use,  or  forfeited  ;  the  act  of  dooniing  to 
punishment  or  forfeiture. 

A  legal  and  judicial  condemnation.  Pnlej/. 

WliOBC  condrmunlion  18  pronounced.  Shak. 

3.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 

His  jiathctic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopclCBs  hourof  con- 
demnafion.  W.  Irvimj.. 

4.  The  ground  or  reason  of  condemning. 

This  is  the  cimdi mnnlton,  \.hui\\^\\i  in  come  into  the  world, 
and  ini_-n  hived  darkness  rather  than  lijiht,  becauise  their  deed* 
Wepi-  evil.  John  iii.  I'J. 

Con'dem'na-tO-ry  (kon-dSm'nA-tfi-ry),  a.  Condem- 
ning ;  containing  or  imposing  condemnation  or  censure; 
as,  a  con'hiiiii'itorii  nentenco  or  decree, 

Gon-demned^  (kun-<lemd'),  a.  1.  Pronounced  to  be 
wrung,  guilty,  wnithlebs,  or  forfeited  ;  ai^ljudged  or  sen- 
tenced to  punishment,  destruction,  or  confiscation. 

2-  Used  for  condemned  persons. 

Kichard  Savage  .  .  .  had  lain  with  fiftv  pounds  weight  of 
ironn  on  his  le^a  in  the  tou'/tiimn-d  ward  of  Newgate.  Maiautaij.- 

Gon-dem'ner  {-dSm'ner  or  -dSm'er),  n.  One  who  con- 
denma  or  ensures. 

Con-den  sa-bll'l-ty  (kSn-dSn'si-bllT-ty),  n.  Capa- 
bility of  bi'ing  roudcMised. 

Con-den'sa-ble  C-b'l),  a.    [Cf.  F.  condensable.']    Ca- 

paltli-  id  liring  (Mjndensed  ;  as,  vapor  is  condensable. 

Con-den'sate  t-sut),  a.  [L.  eondrjisnlns,  p.  p.  of  con- 
dcn-siuc.    >SrL-  Condense,  v.  t.]    Made  dense;  condensed. 

WutLT  .  .  .  thickened  or  eondcusatc.        I'earliam. 

Gon-den'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  iivip.  &  p.  p.  Conden- 
SATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  CONDENSATINO.]  To  condensc- 
[/.'.]  Hammond.^ 

Con''den-sa'tlon  (kon'dSn-sa'shun),  n.  [L.  conden- 
stUio:  cf.  F.  condensation.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
condensing  or  of  being  condensed ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed. 

lie  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequalod  master 
of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condcmation.  Mucaulay. 

2.  (Phusics)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing,  by  de- 
pression of  temperature  or  increase  of  pressure,  etc.,  to 
another  and  denser  form,  as  gas  to  the  condition  of  a- 
liquid,  or  steam  to  water. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  rearrangement  or  concentration  of  the 
different  constituents  of  one  or  more  substances  into  a 
distinct  and  definite  compound  of  greater  coniplexity 
and  molecular  weight,  often  resulting  in  an  increase  of- 
density,  as  the  condensation  of  oxygen  into  ozone,  or  of 
acetone  into  mesitylene. 

Condensation  product  (Chenu),  a  substance  obtained  by 
tlu' pi'lyni'iiz-itinii  of  one  substance,  or  by  the  luiion  o£ 
t\M>  nr  nmii-,  uitii  or  without  separation  of  some  unim- 
portant .sidf  products.  —  Surface  condensation,  the  system, 
of  condensing  steam  by  contact  with  cold  metallic  sur- 
faces, in  distmctiou  from  condensation  by  the  injectiou 
of  cold  water. 

Con-den'sa-tive  (kon-d?n'sa-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conden- 
sati/.]     Having  the  property  of  condensing. 

Gon-dense'  (kon-dens'),  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
densed (-d6ustM  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  -n-.  Condensing.]  [L.  con- 
densare;  con-  -f-  densare  to  make  thick  or  den.se,  densus 
thick,  dense :  cf.  F.  condenser.  See  Dense,  and  cf. 
Condensate.]  1.  To  make  more  close,  compact,  or 
dense ;  to  compress  or  concentrate  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  consolidate  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  epitomize. 
In  what  shape  they  choose, 
Dilated  or  condi^nsed,  ari^^hl  or  obecure.  2!ilton, 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brueselsand  at  Madrid  mny  be 
cou'knaed  into  the  usual  formula,  dis&imulation,  procrastina- 
tion, and  again  dissimulation.  Motlfj. 

2  {Cheni.  &  Physics)  To  reduce  into  another  and 
denser  form,  as  by  cold  or  pressure  ;  as,  to  condense  gacf 
into  a  liquid  form,  or  steam  into  water. 

Condensed  milk,  milk  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  very 
thick  cream  by  evaporation  (usually  with  addition  of 
sugar)  for  preservation  and  transportation.  —  Condensing 
engine,  a  steam  engine  in  whicli  the  steam  is  condensed 
after  having  exerted  its  force  on  the  piston. 

Syn.  —  To  compress;  contract;  crowd;  thicken;  con* 
centrate  ;  abridge  ;  epitomize ;  reduce. 

Gon-dense^  ?■.  i.  1-  To  become  more  compact ;  to  be 
reduced  into  a  denser  form. 

Nitrous  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  con- 
denizes  into  a  very  volatile  liquid  at  the  zero  of  Faiu-enheit. 

}l.  .■<pencer. 

2.  {Chem.)  {a)  To  combine  or  unite  (as  two  chemical 
substances)  w  ith  or  without  separation  of  some  unim- 
portant side  products,     {b)  To  undergo  pol5^oerization. 

Gon-denso^,  a.  [L.  condcnsui.]  Condensed ;  com- 
pact ;  dense.     [-/?.] 

The  liuge  condense  bodies  of  planets.  BenilfV. 

Gon-dens'er  (kon-dSn'ser),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  condenses. 

2.  {Physics)  {a)  An  instrument  for  condensing  air  or 
other  elastic  fluids,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  having  a 
movable  piston  to  force  the  air  into  a  receiver,  and  a 
valve  to  prevent  its  escape,  (fc)  An  instrument  for  con- 
centrating electricity  by  the  effect  of  induction  between 
conducting  plates  separat-ed  by  a  nonconducting  plate. 


usei   unite,  rude,   f^,   iipi   ^an\     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sins,   ifvk,-     then,  thin;     boN;    zh  =  ziu  azure. 
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<c)  A  lens  or  mirror,  usually  of  short  focal  distance,  used 
to  concentrate  light  upon  an  object. 

3.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  receiving  and  condensing 
the  volatile  products  of  distillation  to  a  liijuid  or  solid 
form,  by  cooling. 

4.  {Steam  Engijie)  An  apparatus,  separate  from  the 
cylinder,  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  is  condensed  by  the 
action  of  cold  water  or  air.    See  lUust.  of  Steam  engine. 

Achromatic  condenser  (Optics),  an  achromatic  lens  used 
as  a  cou'lenser. — BuH's-ey©  condenser,  or  Bull's-eye  iVp- 
Jics),  a  lens  of  sliort  focal  distance  used  for  concentrating 
rays  of  light.— Injection  condenser,  a  vessel  in  which  steam 
is  condensed  by  the  direct  contact  of  water.—  Surface  con- 
•denser,  an  apparatus  for  condensing  steam,  especially  the 
exhaust  of  a  steam  enguie,  by  brmging  it  into  contact 
"with  metallic  surfaces  cooled  by  water  or  air. 

Con-den's i-bie  (kSn-den'st-b'l),  o.  Capable  of  being 
condensed  ;  as,  a  gas  coiulensiblc  to  a  liquid  by  cold. 

Cond'er(kun'der),  n.  [FromCoxD.]  One  who  watches 
shoals  of  fish  ;  a  balker.     See  Baxker. 

Con^'de-scend'    (kou'de-send'),   v.  i.      limp.  &  p.  p. 

Condescended  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Condescending.]     [F. 

^condesrrinlre,  LL.  condcscendere,  f  r.  L.  con-  -f-  descendere. 

See  Descend.]    1.  To  stoop  or  descend ;  to  let  one's  self 

-down ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;   to  waive  the  privileges  of 

Tank  or  dignity ;  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  an  infe- 

xior.    "  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."  Horn.  xii.  IG. 

Clin  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased 

"With  coVpural  j-t-TvituJe,  thut  my  mind  ever 

■\VUI  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ?     Jlillun. 

Spain's  mifihty  monarch. 
In  gracious  cleniency,  does  coudet-cend. 
On  these  conditions.'to  become  your  friend.  Dryden. 
Often  used  ironically,  implymg  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. 

Those  ivho  thought  they  were  honoring  me  by  comlfucoidin^ 
'to  address  a  few  words  to* me.  t.  il'.  HobiTison. 

2.  To  consent.     [06s.] 

All  parties  -n-illmgly  contfijscended  hereunto.     J^.  Carew. 
Syn.— To  yield;  stoop;  descend;  deign;  vouchsafe. 
Con^de-scend'ence  (-sSn'dens),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.   ccmde- 
Con  de-scend'en-cy  (-dfn-sy),   j     scendance.']  Cou- 

■descension.      ^Ohs'.'] 

Con'de-scend'ing-ly  (-dlng-ly))  «(^^'«  In  acondescend- 
ing  maimer.  Attfrhury. 

Con'de-scen^sion  (kSnMe-sen'shun),  77.  [L.  conde- 
scensio.']  Tlie  act  of  condescending;  voluntai-y  descent 
from  one's  rank  or  dignity  in  intercourse  with  an  infe- 
rior ;  courtesy  toward  inferiors. 

It  forbids  pride  .  .  .  and  commands  humiUty,  modestv.  and 
<oiidescension  to  others.  Tiflofsou. 

Such  a  dignity  and  condescension  ...  as  are  suitable  to  a  su- 
perior nature.  Addison. 
Syn.  — Complaisance  ;  courtesy;  affability. 

Con  de-scent'  ( -sSnt'),  n.  [Cf.  Condescend,  Descent.] 
An  act  of  condescension.     l_Ohs.'\  Dr.  IF.  Mare. 

Con-dign'  (kOu-din'),  a.     [F.  rowligne,  L.  condignus 

Tery  worthy;   con- -\- dignus  worthy.     See  Deign,  and 

■cf .  Digne.]    1.  "Wortliy  ;  suitable  ;  deserving ;  fit.    \_Obs.'\ 

fomlifjn  and  wortliy  praise.  I'dall. 

Jlcrself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condign.    Spem^er. 

2.  Deserved ;  adequate ;  suitable  to  the  fault  or 
■crime.    "  Condign  censure."  Milman. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer  .  .  . 
1  never  gave  them  condign  puuishment.  Shal: 

Con-dig'nl-ty  (kon-dTg'nt-tJ),  11.  [Cf.  F.  C07idig)iite.'} 
(^S<dtolnsfic  Th':ol. )  Merit,  acquired  by  works,  which  can 
claim  reward  on  the  score  of  general  benevolence. 

Such  a  worthiness  of  condif/niti/,  and  proper  merit  of  the 
heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the  beat,  most  perfect, 
and  excellent  of  created  beings.  Jjp.  Bull. 

Con-dlgnly  (-din'lj),  adv.     Accordmg  to  merit. 

Gon-dign'ness,  n.  Agreeableueaa  to  deserts  ;  suita- 
Ijlf-nt-ss. 

Gon'dl-ment  ( konM T-m^'nt),  n.  [L.  condiment lun.,  fr. 
<:ondire.  See  Condite.]  Something  used  to  give  relish 
to  food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste  ;  a  pungent  and  appeti- 
sing substance,  as  pepper  or  mustard  ;  seasoning. 

As  for  radidh  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments^  and  not 
for  noiin^Iwiicnt.  Jiucon. 

Gon'dls-cFple  (k5n'dTs-si'p*l),  n.  [L.  co7idisc!2>tdTis. 
See  l>i-<  ipLE.]     A  schoolfellow  ;  a  fellow-student.     [7^.] 

Con'dite  (kun'dit),  a.  [L.  conditus,  p.  p.  of  condire 
to  preserve,  i)ickle,  season.  See  Recondite.]  Preserved  ; 
I.ickled.     I0l>.-i.'\  Burton. 

Con-dlte'  (kon-Oif),  v.  t.  To  pickle ;  to  preserve  ;  as, 
to  condite  pear.^,  qninces,  etc.     [0/m.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-dl'tion  (kon-dl3h'iin)»  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  conditiffXhoX.- 
ter  coJtdicio)  agreement,  compact,  condition  ;  con-  4-  a 
root  signifying  to  5//o»c,po/n/ oh/,  akin  to  dlcere  to  say, 
^icare    to    proclaim,    dedicate.     See    Teach,  Token.] 

1.  Mode  or  state  of  being ;  state  or  situation  with 
Tegard  to  external  circumstances  or  influences,  or  to 
physical  or  mental  integrity,  health,  strength,  etc.  ; 
predicament ;  rank ;  position  ;  estate. 

I  am  in  my  mndieinn 
A  prince,  Miranda ;  1  do  think,  n  king.  Sheik. 

And  O,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worBC 
Than  his  wliom  plenty  Btarvcs  and  blcaeinga  cumc  ? 

CmHrij. 
The  new  conditions  of  life.  Darwin. 

2.  Esaential  quality ;  property ;  attribute. 

It  gcerncd  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  divine  powers  and 
beings  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  tu  othcre.  JJacon, 

3.  Temperament;  disposition;  clmracter.     ZOhs.'\ 
The  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  dcvll.    Sluik. 

4.  That  which  must  exUt  as  tlie  occasion  or  concomi- 
tant of  something  else  ;  that  whicJi  i«  requisite  in  order 
that  «omething  else  sliould  take  effect ;  nn  essential 
qualitication  ;  stipulation;  terms  spec i (led. 

I  had  nd  Hef  take  her  dowry  with  thi«co/i(Vi7t>/H,  to  be  whipned 
•t  the  hi«h  croM  cvtry  morning.  Shak-. 

Many  nre  apt  to  liclievo  rPinltmior  of  Bins,  but  tlu'y  believe 
U  without  th«  cmdition  of  rcpofitancc.  Jcr.  TayUtr. 


5<  {Law)  A  clause  in  a  contract,  or  agreement,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  suspend,  to  defeat,  or  in  some  way 
to  modify,  the  principal  obligation  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  will, 
to  suspend,  revoke,  or  modify  a  devise  or  bequest.  It  is 
also  tlie  case  of  a  future  uncertain  event,  which  may  or 
may  not  happen,  and  on  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence 
of  which,  the  accomplishment,  rescission,  or  modification 
of  an  obligation  or  testamentary  disposition  is  made  to 
depend.  Blount.     7'ojnlins.    Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Equation  of  condition,  <^fatll.)  See  under  Equation. — 
On  ";■  Upon  condition  tthati,  used  for  //in  introducing  con- 
ditional sentences.  *'' Uj"'i)  cnnililion  thou  wilt  swear  to 
pay  him  tribute  .  .  .  thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  un- 
der him. "  .Shak.  —  Conditions  of  sale,  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  sell  i>ro])erty  by  auction ;  also,  the  in- 
strument contaiumg  or  expressing  these  terms. 

Syn.  —  State  ;  situation  ;  circumstances  ;  station ;  case ; 
mode  :  plight ;  predicament ;  stipulation  ;  qualification  ; 
requisite  ;  article ;  provision ;  arrangement.    See  State. 

Gon-di''tlon  (kon-dTsh'un),  V.  i.  \imp.  &  pt.  p.  Con- 
ditioned {-dish'und);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conditioning.] 

1.  To  make  terms  ;  to  stipulate. 

Pay  me  back  mv  credit. 
And  I'll  condition  with  ye.  Bean.  %-  Fl. 

2.  (Meiapk.)  To  impose  upon  an  object  those  relations 
or  conditions  without  which  knowledge  and  thought  are 
alleged  to  be  impossible. 

To  think  of  a  thing  is  to  condition.    Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 
Con-di'tion,  r.  t.     [Cf.  IX.  conditionare.    See  Condi- 
tion, ^^.]     1.  To  invest  with,  or  limit  by,  conditions  ;  to 
biu-den  or  qualify  by  a  condition ;  to  impose  or  be  im- 
posed as  the  condition  of. 

Seas,  tliat  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conddioning  their  march.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  agree. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.        /sir  U'.  lialei'jh. 

3.  (t'  S.  Colleges)  To  put  under  conditions;  to  re- 
quire to  pass  a  new  examination  or  to  make  up  a  specified 
study,  as  a  condition  of  remauiiug  in  one's  class  or  in 
college ;  as,  to  condiiion  a  student  who  Las  failed  in 
some  branch  of  study. 

4.  To  test  or  assay,  as  silk  (to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  moisture  it  contains).  3IcElrath. 

Con-di'tlon-al  (kon-dlsh'tin-al),  a.  [L.  conddionn- 
lis.'j  1.  Containing,  implying,  or  depending  on,  a  condi- 
tion or  conditions ;  not  absolute  ;  made  or  granted  on 
certain  terms;  as,  a  conditional  promise. 

Every  covenant  of  God  with  man  .  .  .  mav  justly  be  made 
(as  in  fact  it  is  made)  with  tliis  cunditiunal  pnnisnment  an- 
nexed and  declared.  lip.  Ji'iirtiurfon. 

2.  {Grain.  &  Logic)  Expressing  a  condition  or  suppo- 
sition ;  as,  a  conditional  word,  mode,  or  tense. 

A  conditional  proposition  is  one  which  asserts  the  dependence 
of  one  categorical  proposition  on  another.  Whately. 

Tlie  wurds  Iiypothctical  and  conditional  may  be  .  .  .  used 
syn<inynioiis]y,  J.  S.  Mill. 

Gon-di'tion-al,  n.     1.  A  limitation.    \Obs.']     Bacon. 

2.  A  conditional  word,  mode,  or  proposition. 

Disjunctives  may  be  turned  into  conditiontds.  L.  H.  Atwater. 

Con-dl'tion-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conditional,  or  linuted ;  limitation  by  certain  terms. 

Gon-di'tion-al-ly  (-'''l-lj')i  '"?^''  Ii^  ^  conditional  man- 
ner; subject  to  a  condition  or  conditions;  not  absolutely 
or  positively.  Sfiak. 

Con-di'tlon-ate  (kon-dish'iin-at),  a.     [LL.  conddio- 

nntus,  p.  p.    See  Conditidn,  v.  /.]    Conditional.     [Obs.'\ 

Barak's  answer  is  faithful,  though  conditionate.    Dp.  Hall. 

Con-di'tlon-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  qualify  by  condi- 
tions ;  to  regulate.     [Obs."] 

2.  To  put  under  conditions ;  to  render  conditional. 

Gon-di'^tioned  (k5n-dTsh'and),  a.  1.  Siurounded  ;  cir- 
cumstanced ;  in  a  certain  state  or  condition,  as  of  prop- 
erty or  health  ;  as,  a  well  conditioned  man. 

The  best  conditiontd  and  unwearied  spirit.         Shak. 

2.  Having,  or  known  under  or  bj,  conditions  or  rela- 
tions ;  not  independent ;  not  absolute. 

T'udcr  thcBc,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  condittoued  inter- 
val, b'lr  W.  IkimiUon. 

Con-dl'tlon-ly,  adv.    Conditionally.     lObs."] 
Con'dl-to-ry  (kon'dt-t6-ry),  n. ; ;.'/.  Conditories  (-rTz). 

[L.  conditoriiim,  fr.  condere  to  hide.  See  RECONDITE.] 
A  repository  for  holding  things  ;  a  liiJing  place. 

Gon-dog'  (k5n-d5g' ;  115),  r.  ?.  [A  jmnning  corruption 
of  concur.]     To  concur  ;  to  agree.     [Burlesque} 

(T^^  This  word  appears  in  early  dictionaries  as  a  syn- 
onym for  the  word  agree;  thus,  'Agree;  concurre,  co- 
here, condog,  condescend."     Cockeram. 

Con-do la-tO-ry  (k3n-do1i-t6-ry).  «■  Expressing  con- 
dolence. Smart. 

Gon-dole'  (kSn-doK)?  t'-  '•  li>'>P-  &'  p.  p.  Condoled 
Ndold') ;  p.  pr.  A'  rb.  «.  Condoling.]  [L.  condidere  ; 
t(rn-  -f-  dolerc  to  feel  pain,  grieve.  See  Doleful.]  To 
express  sympathetic  sorrow  ;  to  grieve  in  sympathy  ;  — 
followed  by  xciih. 

Vour  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rnthc-r  than  rondnh- 
with  ynu.  Sir  W.  'J'rm]th\ 

Con-dole',  t'.  /.    To  lament  or  grieve  over,     [i?.] 

I  come  not.  Samson,  to  condole  thy  cliance.        Mdtnn. 

Gon-dolo'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  1.  Condolence.  "A 
pitiful  eondolcment.''''  Milton. 

2.  Sorrow;  mourning;  lamentation.  Shak. 

Oon-do'lenco  (kun-do'lms),  v.     [Cf.  F.  condoleanre.l 

Expres.iion  of  sympathy  with  another  in  sorrow  or  grief. 

Thtfir  coni^nitulationa  and  their  condolence.       Sdcfc. 

A  «|H'ciaI  mih«ion  of  condotiwe.  Macaulay. 

Gon-dOl^or  (kon-do'ler),  w.     One  wlio  condoles. 

Gon'dO-na'tion  (k<')n'do-nii'HhruO.  n.  [L.  condonntio 
a  giving  away.]     1.  The  act  of  comhining  or  pardoning. 

2.  (/mic)  Forgiveness,  either  cxprew  or  implied,  l>y  a 
liusband  uf  his  wifu  or  l>y  a  wife  of  her  husband,  for  a 
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breach  of  marital  duty,  as  adultery,  with  an  implied 
condition  that  the  offense  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Boavier.     Wharton. 

Con-done'  (k5n-don'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Condoned 
(-doud') :  P-  P^'-  ^  1'^*  "■  Condoning.]     [L.  condonare^ 
-donatnin,  to  give  up,  remit,  forgive;  con- -\- donare  to 
give.    See  Donate.]    1.  To  pardon  ;  to  forgive. 
A  fraud  which  he  had  either  concocted  or  condoned.   TI'-  liUick. 

It  would  have  been  magnanimous  in  the  men  then  in  power 
to  liave  overlooked  all  these  thinss,  and,  condoning  the  politics. 
to  have  rewarded  the  poetry  of  Biirns.  J.  C.  S/utirj>. 

2.  {Late)  To  pardon  ;  to  overlook  the  offense  of ;  esp., 
to  forgive  tor  a  violation  of  the  marriage  vow ;  —  said  ol 
either  tlie  husband  or  the  wife. 

Con'dor  (kon'd5r),  7i.     [Sp.  condor^  fr.  Peruvian  cuji- 
i7ir.'}    {Zcjol.)    Avery  large  bird 
of  the  Vulture  family  (Sarco- 
rhamphus    gn/phus),   found   in  ( 
tlie  luost  elevated  parts  of  the 
Andes. 

II  Con/dot-tle're  (kon'dSt-tya'- 

ra),  Ji.  ;  pi.  CONDOTTIERI  (-re). 
[It.,  captain.]  A  military  ad- 
venturer of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  who  sold  his 
services,  and  those  of  liis  follow- 
ers, to  any  party  iu  any  con- 
test. 

Gon-duce'  (kon-dus'),  v.  i. 
[imp.  &p.  p.  Conduced  (-dust') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conducing.]  [L.  -- 
eojiducere  to  bring  together,  con- 
duce, hire ;  con-  -\-  ducere  to 
lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Conduct,  n.,  Cond.]  To  lead 
or  tend,  esp.  with  reference  to  a  favorable  or  desirable  re- 
sult ;  to  contribute  ;  — usually  followed  by  to  or  toicard. 

He  was  sensible  how  much  such  a  union  would  condurr  to  the 
haiipiness  of  both.  Macaulay. 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  ol  disteniper'd  blood.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  contribute  ;  aid;  assist;  tend;  subserve. 

Gon-dUCe',  v.  t.  To  conduct ;  to  lead  ;  to  guide.  {_Obs.'\ 
He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  princess.    Sir  //.  Wotton. 

Con-du'cent  (k5n-du'sent),  a.  [L.  conducens,  p.  pr.] 
Conducive ;  tending. 

Conduc<:nt  to  the  good  success  of  this  business.    AbjJ.  Laud. 

Con-dU'ci-'bil'l-ty  (-sT-bil'T-tJ')i  '^-  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  conducible  ;  _conducibIeuess.      Bp.  WHkiiis. 

"Con-dU'ci-Me  (kDn-du'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  conducibilis.'] 
Conducive;  tending;  contributing.  Bacon. 

All  his  laws  ore  in  themselves  cunduc^le  to  the  temporal  in- 
terest of  them  that  observe  them.  Dt-ntleij. 

Con-dU'cM)l©-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  conducible. 

Con-du'ci-bly.  adv.  _In  a  manner  to  promote.     [/?.] 

Con-dU'cive  (kuu-du'sTv),  a.  Leading  or  tending ; 
helpful ;  contributive  ;  tending  to  promote. 

Ilowijvcr  coiidurifc  to  the  good  of  our  country.    Addison* 

Con-du'cive-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  conducing. 

Gon'dUCt  (kouMukt),  n.  [LL.  conduetus  defense, 
escort,  fr.  L.  conduetus,  p.  p.  of  conduceie.  See  Con- 
duce, and  cf.  Conduit.]  1.  The  act  or  method  of  con- 
ducting ;  guidance ;  management. 

Christianity  lias  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.    Paley. 

The  conduct  of  the  state,  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Ld.  Broiifjham. 

2.  Skillful  guidance  or  management ;  generalship. 

Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art.  Waller. 

Attacked  the  Spaniards  . . .  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with 

EO  little  coniiw't,  that  liis  forces  were  totally  routed.    Jiubvrtson. 

3.  Convoy;  escort;  guard;  guide.     \_Archaic'] 

I  will  be  your  conduct.  Ji,  Jonson. 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come.  Shak. 

4.  Tliat  which  carries  or  conveys  anything;  a  chan- 
nel;  a  conduit;  an  instrument.     [0?>5.] 

Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame.      Shak. 

5.  The  manner  of  guiding  or  carrying  one's  self ;  per- 
sonal deportment ;  mode  of  action  ;  beltavior. 

All  these  difhculties  were  increased  by  the  amdurt  of 
Shrewsbury.  JUacaulay. 

Whot  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun. 
But  wlien  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  ?     T>}'yden. 

6.  Plot;  action;  construction;  maimer  of  development. 

The  hook  of  Job,  In  cnnihtrt  and  diction,    ^faraulay. 
Conduct  money  (X'lut.),  a  portion  of  a  seaman's  wages 
retaini-d  till  the  end  of  bin  engiigement.  and  paid  over 
only  if  his  Cfuduit  has  been  sat ks factory. 

Syn.  —  Behavior ;  carriage;  deportment;  demeanor; 
bearing  ;  management ;  guulauce.    See  Behavior. 

Con-ducf  (kOu-dnkf),  r.   t.     [imp.   &■  p.  p.  Con- 
ducted ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  «.  CoNDucTiNO.]     [See  Conduct, 
7i.]     X-  To  lead,  or  guide  ;  to  escort;  to  attend. 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  bo  eafe.     Milton. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  commander;  to  direct;  to  nmnage ; 
to  carry  on  ;  as,  to  conduct  the  aflfairs  of  a  kingdom. 

Little  (ikillod  in  the  art  of  conducting  n  flicge.    Prcscott. 

3.  To  behave ;  —  with  the  reflexive  ;  as,  be  conducted 
himself  well. 

4.  {P/tJ/sics)  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying; 
to  transmit,  as  heat,  light,  eloctriiity,  etc 

B.  (Mns.)  To  direct,  as  the  leader  in  tho  performance 
of  a  nuisiral  composition. 

Gon-dUCt^  r.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  conductor  (as  of  boat, 
electricity,  etc.) ;  to  carry. 

2.  To  conduct  oiw's  wM  ;  to  l>ohavo.     [V.  S."] 

Con-duct'i-bU'1-ty  {kl'm-duk'tT-btl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
condtiriifii/if''.]  1.  Capal)ility  of  being  conducted;  as, 
the  conduetihiiHy  of  licat  or  electricity. 

2.  Conductivity ;  capacity  for  receiving  and  trana- 
mittiug. 

Oon-dUCt'i-ble  (-h'I\  c.    Capable  of  being  conducted. 
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Con-dUC'tlon  (kSn-duk'slmii),  71.  [L.  cnnductio  a 
hrintjiii^'  togetlier  ;  t'f.  F.  conductivn.'^  1.  The  act  of 
lea'liiiff  or  guiding.  Sir  IV.  liuleitjli. 

2.  The  act  of  training  up.     [06.?.]  B.  Jon.son. 

3.  {Physics)  Transinisaion  through,  or  by  means  of,  a 
conductor ;  also,  conductivity, 

(TliL'l  comniunicatinii  [nf  lu'ut]  frnin  one  body  to  another 
whrn  tlicy  nrc  in  coiituct,  or  (lirnii;;h  ii  htmiugencous  body  from 
I)nrticlL'  to  particle,  con-*titiiti:a  nnulitcttiui.  Anier.  Cu'-\ 

Con-duct'ive  (-duk'tT\),  a.     Having  tlie  quality  or 
power  of  conducting;  as,  the  cundnctive  tissue  of  a  pistil. 
The  ovarian  walls  .  .  .  are  eccn  tu  be  distinctly  crmduciive. 

fJu'x/alc  ( (Jrau's  Jiot.'). 

Con'duC-Uv'1-ty  {kSnMnk-tTv'T-t>-),  n.  The  quality 
or  power  of  conducting,  or  of  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting, as  heat,  electricity,  etc. ;  us,  the  coiiduciivily  of  a 
nerve. 

Thermal  conductivity  (P/n/sirs),  tlm  quantity  of  heat 
that  passes  in  iniit  time  tliroinih  unit  an*a  of  phvte  whoso 
thickness  is  unity,  wlien  it.s  opposite  ta'^ea  ditfer  in  t<.*m- 
pi'i.iture  by  one  degree.  ,/.  JJ.  J'J ir re f t. —TheTiaometric 
conductivity  (/'/iJ/^/Vvvi,  tlie  thermal  conductivity  when  the 
unit  of  lieat  employed  is  tlio  heat  required  to  raise  unit 
vohune  of  the  suostaiK^e  one  degree. 

Con-duct'or  (kGn-drdi'ter),  n.  [LL,,  a  carrier, 
transporter,  L.,  a  lessee.]  1.  Ono  who,  or  tliat  which, 
conducts  ;  a  leader ;  a  commander ;  a  guide ;  a  man- 
ager ;  a  director. 

Zoal,  the  blind  conductor  of  tho  will.  Dnjden. 

2.  One  in  charge  of  a  public  conveyance,  as  of  a  rail- 
Toad  train  or  a  street  car,     lU.  A'.] 

3.  (Mus.)  The  leader  or  director  of  aii  orchestra  or 
chorus. 

4.  iPfujsics)  A  substance  or  body  capable  of  being  a 
medituu  for  the  transmission  of  certain  forces,  esp.  heat 
or  electricity  ;  specifically,  a  lightning  rod. 

5.  lSur(^.)  A  grooved  sound  or  staff  used  for  directing 
instruments,  as  lithontriptie  forceps,  etc. ;  a  director. 

6.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Leader. 

Prime  conductor  {EleO,  the  largest  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  serviug  to  collect,  accumulate,  or  re- 
tain tJie  electricity. 

Con-duct'0-ry  C-to-ry),  a.    [LL.  conductorius.']    Hav- 
ing the  property  of  conducting.     [iJ.] 
Con-duct'ress  (k<5n-duk'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  leads 

ordirectH;  a  directress. 

Con'duit  (kSuMi  t or  kun'dit ;  277),  n.    [F. ,  fr.  LL.  con- 
ductus  escort,  conduit.      See  Conduct.]     1.    A  pipe, 
canal,  channel,  or  passage  for  conveying  water  or  fluid. 
All  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up.  S/ial: 

This  is  the  fonntniii  of  all  those  bitter  waters,  of  whicli, 
through  a  hundred  different  conduits,  we  liave  drunk.     Buike. 

2.  {Arch.)  (n)  A  structure  forming  a  reservoir  for 
■water.  Ox/.  Gloss,  {b)  A  narrow  i>assago  for  private 
connuunication. 

Con-dU'pll-cate  (kSn-dil'plT-kitt),  rr.  [L.  eojidupfi- 
cnius,  p.  p.  of  condiipHrnre.  See  Duplicate]  {Pot.) 
Polded  lengthwise  along  the  midrib,  the  upper  face 
being  within; — said  of  leaves  or  petals  in  vernation  or 
cestivation. 

Gon-dU'pU-ca'tlon  (-ka'shtSn),  n,  [L.  condnpJ!cntio.'\ 
A  doubling  together  or  folding  ;  a  duplication.     [-/?■] 

Con'du-ran'gO  (k5n/du-rilu'g6),  n.    {Med.)  See  Cdn- 

DURANGO. 

Con-dur'rlte  (k5n-d3r'rlt),  71.  {Mill.)  A  variety  of 
the  mineral  domeykite,  or  copper  arsenide,  from  the 
Condurra  mine  in  Cornwall,  England. 

Con'dy-lar  (k5u'dT-ler),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  condyle. 

Condylar  foramen  (Anaf.\  a,  foramen  in  front  of  each 
condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  — sometimes  called  the 
aiiti'iiov  condijlnr  fonimfn  when  a  second,  or  posterior, 
foramen  is  present  behind  the  condyle,  as  often  happens 
in  man. 
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Con'dylo  (kSn'dTl  or  -dll),  n.  [L.  condylus  knuckle, 
joint,  Gr.  k6i'6uAos  :  cf.  F.  condyle.^  {Aitnt.)  A  bony 
prominence  ;  particularly,  an  eminence  at  the  end  of  a 
bone  bearing  a  rounded  articular  surface  ;  —  sometimes 
applied  also  to  a  concave  articular  surface. 

Con'dy-lold  (-di-loid),  a.  ICondyle  ^-oi4:  cf.  F. 
cond!i!rnde.'\  {Anat.)  Shaped  like  or  pertaining  to  a 
condyle. 

nCon'dy-lo'ma  C-lo'mA),  1 71. ;  pi  l.   Cokdvlomata 
Con'dy-lome  (-lom),  (      (-lo'ma-ta  or  -15m'a-ta.), 

E.  CoNDYLOMEs  (-louiz).  [NL.  cornhjloiiin ,  fr.  Gr.  «oi'- 
<5uAuj;iia,  from  «6i'5yAo9  knuckle.  See  -oma.]  {Med.)  A 
wartlike  new  growth  on  the  outer  skin  or  adjoining 
mucous  membrane. 

C^^  There  are  two  kinds  of  condylomata,  tlie  pointed 
and  the  broad,  the  latter  being  of  syphi- 
litic origin. 

Con-dyl'0-pod  (k5n-dTl'o-p5d),  n. 
[Gr.  KOffifAo?  knuckle  (or  joint)  -\- 
-pod.']     {Zonl.)  An  arthropod. 

Gone  (kon),  71.      [L.  conns  cone  (in 
sense  1),  Gr.  kwi'os  ;  akin  to  Skr.  rana 
whetstone,  L.  citvpiis  wedge,  and  prob. 
to  E.  hone.     See  Hone,  n.]     1.  {Geoin.) 
A  solid  of  the  form  described  by  the 
revolution    of    a    riglit-angled    triangle 
about  one  of  the  sides  adjacent  to  the 
riglit  angle  ;  —  called  also  a  right  cone. 
More    generally,   any  solid   having  a    Geometr.cal  Lone, 
■vertical  pomt  and  bomided  by  asur- 
1  face  wliich  is  described  by  a  straight  line  always  passing 
througli  that  vertical  point ;  a  solid  having  a  circle  for 
its  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  or  vertex. 

2.  Anything  shaped  more  or  lees  like  a  mathematical 
cone  :  as,  a  volcanic  cone^  a  collection  of  scorije  around 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  usually  heaped  up  in  a  conical 
form. 

Now  had  Niirht  inensured  with  lior  shadowy  con^ 

Half  way  up  iiill  tins  vuet  feuliliniur  vault.  Miltm. 


(Pof.)  The  fruit  or  strobile  of  the  Co7if/ersp,  as  of 
the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  cyprens.     It  is 
composed  of  woody  scales,  each  one  of 
which  has  one  or  two  seeds  at  its  base, 
4.  (ZoiJl.)  Asliellof 
tho  geiuiH  CoTiHS,  hav- 
ing a  conical  form. 
Cone  of  rays  <f//>r.i, 

tb.-    Ji.-liril    .,|-    V.iv^„t 

bu'ht  which  I 
Iroiii  a  radiuiit  point 
to  a  given  suriace, 
as  tliat  of  a  lens,  or 
conversely. —  Cone 
pulley.  See  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary. —  Oblique 
or  Scalene  cone,  a  rone 
of  wiiicli  tlie  axis  is 
inclined  to  tlie  jjlane 
of  its  base.  — Right  cone.  SeelstCoNE.l. 

Cone  (ki^n),  V.  t.  To  render  cone-  Cono  sh.U  <:rv,».,. 
sliaped  ;  to  hi-ve!  like  the  circular  seg-  "«""""(;'"')■  <>k; 
nifut  of  a  com^ ;  as,  to  cone  the  tires  of  car  wheels. 

Cone'-ln-COne'  (kon'In-kon'),  a.  {Geol.)  Consisting 
of  a  series  of  parallel  cones,  each  made  up  of  many  con- 
centric cones  closely  packed  together ;  —  said  of  a  kind 
of  structure  sometimes  observed  in  sedimentary  rocks, 

Co-ne'lne  (ko-ne'In  or  ko'ue-iu;   104),  n.     {Chem.) 
Sec  Conine. 
Co'ne-pate   (ko'ne-pat),  )  Ji.     [Mexican  corirpatl  and 
Co'ne-patl   (-p.tfl),         /   <^patl.-]  {ZooL)  The  nkxink. 
Cone'   pul'ley  (kon'  pul'ly)-      A   pulk-y   for   driving 
machines,  etc.,  having  two  or  more 
parts  or  steps  of  ditlerent  diameters  ; 
a  pulley  Iiaving  a  conical  shape. 

Co'ney  (ko'ni?  or  kun'y),7i.  1.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  rabbit.     See  Cony. 
2.  (Zoi'd.)  A  fish.     See  Cony. 
Con'lab  (kSn'fab),  n.    [Contr.  from 
confididittion.']    Fainibar  talk  or  con- 
versation,    [CV>^/t>7.] 

Con-fab'u-late  (kon-fJib'u-lat),  v. 
Confadulated  ;  yj  "      ' 


'Jhe  Grecian  commonwealth,., 
f'j  that  ever  cxiBtcd. 


Cone  Pidley,  with 
steiJs. 


[imp.  &  p.  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confabulating.]     [L. 

con/abulahis,  p.  p,  of  co;//u6w/ori,  to  converse  together; 

con-  -{■  fab  alar  i  to  speak,  iv.  fabtda.     See  Fable,]     To 

talk  familiarly  togetlier  ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau 

If  birds  coiijiilmlate  or  no.  CoiLper. 

Con-fab'U-la'Uon  (kGn-fSb/u-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  con- 
fabi'latio.'}  Familiar  talk  ;  easy,  unrestrained,  uncere- 
monious conversation. 

Friends"  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
wmter.  Jhn-lon. 

Con-fab'u-la-tO-ry  (-Id-to-ry),  n.  Of  the  nature  of 
familiar  talk  ;  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  ^Vrever. 

Con'fa-lon  (kon'fa-lon),  n.  [F.  See  Gonfalon.]  {R. 
C.  Ch.)  One  of  a  fraternity  of  seculars,  also  called  Pen- 
Hen  fs. 

Con-far're-a'tion  (kon-far/re-a'ahuu),  7i.  [L,  confar- 
rentio,  i\\  confarreare  to  marry;  con- -\-  farrenm.  (sc, 
libam  cake)  a  spelt  cake,  fr.  farreus  made  of  spelt,  f r, 
far  a  sort  of  grain,]  {Antiq.)  A  form  of  marriage  among 
the  Romans,  in  which  an  offering  of  bread  was  made,  in 
presence  of  tlie  high  priest  and  at  least  ten  witnesses. 

Con-fat'ed  (k5ii-fat'ed),  jy.  a.  Fated  or  decreed  with 
something  else.     [i2.]  .-1.  Tucker. 

Gon-fect'  (kSn-fSkf),  v.  f.  [?»?».  &  p.  p.  Conpected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rO.  n.  Confectino.]  [h.  co7}ffriifs,  p.  p.  of 
conficere  to  prepare.  See  Comfit.]  l".  To  prepare,  as 
sweetmeats ;  to  make  a  confection  of.     [^Obs.'] 

Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia.  H'.  Broirtic. 

2.  To  construct ;  to  form;  to  mingle  or  mix.      [Obs.'] 

Of  this  were  confected  the  famous  everlastin?  Inmp^  and 

tapers.  .s,r  T.  //crhcrt. 

[.My  joys]  are  still  corifccted  with  some  fears.      Stirling. 

Con'fect  (kon'f5kt),  n.  A  comfit ;  a  confection.  [Oi.?.] 

At  siippcT  eat  a  pippin  roasted  and  sweetened  with  Fugarof 
roses  and  cariiway  cnfccts.  JIarvaj. 

Con-fec'tion  (k5n-f5k'shun),  ??.    [F. .  fr.  L.  confectio.'] 

1.  A  composition  of  different  materials.     [Obs.^ 

A  new  confection  of  mold.  Bacon. 

2.  A  preparation  of  fruits  or  roots,  etc.,  with  sugar; 
a  sweetmeat. 

Certain  confections  .  .  .  are  like  to  candied  conserves,  and 
are  made  of  sugar  and  lemons.  Bacon. 

3.  A  composition  of  drugs.  Shak. 

4.  {Med.)  A  soft  solid  made  by  incorporating  a  medici- 
nal substance  or  substances  with  sugar,  sirup,  or  honey. 

C^^  The  pharmacopoeias  formerly  made  a  distinction 
between  consen'es  (made  of  fresh  vegetable  substances 
and  sugar)  and  clechiaries  (medicinal  substances  com- 
bined witli  sirup  or  honey),  but  the  distinction  is  now 
.abandoned  .and  all  are  called  confections. 

Gon-fec'tion-a-ry  (-u-rj),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  confectionan'us 
a  pharmacist,]     A  confectioner.     [06s,] 

ne  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confecttonaHes,  and  to  be 
cooks.  1  Sam.  viii.  13, 

Con-fec'lion-a-ry,  a.    Prepared  as  a  confection. 

The  biscuit  or  couf'cctionanj  plum.  Cowper. 

Con-fec'tlon-er  (-er),  n.    1,  A  compounder.    {_Ohs.'] 

Caiiidia  Nenpolitaiia  was  confectioner  of  unguents.  Haijnrml. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make  or  sell  confec- 
tions, candies,  etc. 

Gon-teC'tlon-er-y  (-5r-3?  or -er-y),  n.  1.  Sweetmeats, 
in  general ;  things  prepared  and  sold  by  a  confectioner; 
confections;  candies. 

2,  A  place  where  candies,  sweetmeats,  and  similar 
things  are  made  or  sold. 

Con-fec'tO-ry  (-tu-iy).  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
making'  ;^weitnieats,     lObs.^  Beanm07it. 

Con-lec'ture  (-tur).  n.     Same  as  CoNFmrRE.     [065,] 

Gon-Jed'er  (kon-fed'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F,  confederer.  See 
Oonfedebate.]     To  confederate,     lobs-l    Sir  T.  Xorth. 


COXFERREE 

Confed'er-a-cy  (kSn-f^d'gr.a.sy),  n.;  pi.  Cosfedee- 
AciKs  (-siz),     [From  Cokpedebate,  «,]     1,  A  league  or 

compact  between  two  or  more  perfcons,  bodies  of  nn-n,  or 

states,  for  mutual  support  or  common  action ;  alliance. 

The  f ricndslupa  of  the  world  are  oft 

Cotijederacim  in  vice  or  Icuyut*  of  pleasure.    AddOon. 

lie  hath  heard  of  our  cr/ttj'ideiacii.  Shak. 

Virginia  promoted  a  cw/tt/rro'T/,         Bancroft. 

2.  The  persons,  bodies,  states,  or  nations  united  by  a 
league ;  a  confederation. 

tho  most  heroic  cmfrdtr- 

Jiarrii. 

Virgil  hab  a  whole  cnnfederacy  ngainut  him,     Dr'jden. 

3.  {Lmv)  A  combination  of  two  or  more  i>priion»  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  uuLiw- 
ful  means.    See  CoNsrmACY, 

_  Sy  11.  — League;  covenant;   compact ;  alliance;  asso- 
ciation ;  union  ;  combination ;  coalition ;  confederation. 
Gon-f  ed'er-ate  (-it), «.  [L.  confoedcratus,  p.  p.  of  con' 
focdcrare  to  join  by  a  league ;  con-  -\-  focderare  to  e>;tab- 
lish   by  treaty  or  league,  fr.  foedus  league,  compact. 
See  Federal.]    1.  United  in  a  league ;  allied  by  treaty  ; 
engaged  in  a  confederacy ;  banded  together ;  allied. 
All  the  fiwrirds 
In  Italy,  nnd  her  confrtlerutK  arms, 
Could  hot  have  inudc  liuii  puace.  Sfiat:. 

2.  {Amer,  Hist.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  government 
of  tlio  eleven  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  which 
(l.S(i(J-16(t5)  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  nation 
styled  the  Confederate  States  of  America ;  as,  the  Con- 
federate, congress ;  Confederate  money. 

Confed'er-ate,  n.  1.  One  who  is  united  with  others 
in  a  league;  a  person  or  a  nation  engaged  in  a  confed- 
eracy ;  an  ally  ;  also,  an  accomplice  in  a  bad  sense. 

lie  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.    J^acaulay. 
2.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A  name  designating  an  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  the  States  which  attempted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  (18C0-1SC5). 

Con-Ied'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confedeh- 
ated  (-a'ted) ;  j).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confederating  (-a^Iug).] 
To  unite  in  a  league  or  confederacy  ;  to  ally. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confahra/e.       Daniel. 
Con-fed'er-ate,  v.  i.    To  imite  in  a  league ;  to  join  in 
a  mutual  contract  or  covenant ;  to  band  together. 

By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  cuufvd<ratc.     South. 

Con-fed'er-a'ter  (-a'ter),  n.    A  confederate. 

Con-fed'' er-a'tion  (kCn-fed  er-a'slmn),  n.  [L,  con- 
Jocderatio:  cf.  F.  co7) federal  ion.']  1.  Tlie  act  of  con- 
federating ;  a  league ;  a  compact  for  mutual  support ; 
alliance,  particularly  of  princes,  nations,  or  states. 

The  three  princes  enter  into  eouic  strict  league  and  confrdera- 
tion  among  themselves.  Bacon. 

This  was  no  less  than  a  political  confederation  of  the  colonies 
of  New  England.  I'alfrr>j. 

2.  The  parties  that  are  confederated,  considered  as  a 
unit;  a  confederacy. 

Articles  of  confederation.    See  under  Article. 

Con-fed'er-a-tlve  (-fi-tiv  or  -a-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  confe<leration, 

Con-ied'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.   A  confederate.    Grafton. 

Gon-ier'  (kon-ler'),  v.  t.  [imj).  &  p-p.  Conferred 
(-lerd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conferring,]  [L.  conferre  to 
bring  together,  contribute,  consult ;  co7i-  •^-feri'e  to  bear : 
cf.  F.  conftrer.  See  1st  Beak.]  1.  To  bring  together 
for  comparison  ;  to  compare,     [Ohs.] 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the  Uke  nature, 
wc  may  find  cause  to  rectify  the  general  opinion.  Soyle. 

2.  To  grant  as  a  possession  ;  to  bestow. 

The  public  marks  of  honor  and  reward 

Conferred  upon  me.  JfUton. 

3.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce.     [06*.] 

Tlio  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  together 
dotli  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union.  GlanvUl. 

Con-fer',  v.  i.  To  have  discourse ;  to  consult ;  to 
compare  views  ;  to  deliberate. 

Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  coimcil,  answered. 

AcUi  XXV.  12. 
You  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  counsel ;  advise;  discourse;  converse. 

Con-'fer-ec'  (kon'fer-e')^  "•  [Cf.  Referee.]  1,  One 
who  is  conferred  with,  or  who  takes  part  in  a  conference ; 
as,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen.ate. 

2.  One  upon  whom  something  is  conferred. 

Con'ier-ence  (kon'fer-ens),  n.  [F.  conference.  See 
Confer.]  1.  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more  things 
together  ;  comparison.     [Obs.l 

IlelpB  and  furtherances  which  .  .  .  the  mutual  confer^ce  of 
all  men's  collections  and  observotions  may  afford.  JIoaKer. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting  together  formally;  serious 
conversation  or  discussion  ;  interchange  of  views, 

Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference 

As  he  hatli  used  of  old-  Shak. 

3.  A  meeting  for  consultation,  discussion,  or  an  inter- 
change of  opinions. 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature,  by 
their  committees,  to  adjust  differences  between  them. 

5.  {Methodist  Church)  A  stated  meeting  of  preachers 
and  others,  invested  with  authonty  to  take  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  matters. 

6.  A  voluntar>'  association  of  Congregational  churches 
of  a  district ;  the  district  in  which  such  churches  are. 

Conference  meeting,  a  meeting  for  conference.  Specif- 
ically, a  meeting  conducted  (usuallyi  by  lajTuen.  for  con- 
ference and  prayer.  [C  ^.]  —  Conference  room,  a  room 
for  conference  and  prayer,  and  for  the  pastor's  less  for- 
mal addresses.    [C  S.] 

Gon'f  er-en'tial  (-en'shal),  a.  Relating  to  conference, 
[i?.]  Clarhe. 

Gon-ler'ra-ble  fkCn-fer'ra.b'l  or  -fjr'rft-bn),  o.  Capa- 
ble of  being  conferred. 

Con'Jer-ree'  (kSn'fer-re'),  71,     Same  as  Conpehee. 
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CONFIRM 


Con-fer'rer  (k5n-fer'rer),  n.  1.  One  who  confers  ;  one 
"Who  converses.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  bestows;  a  piver. 

Con-'fer-ni'ini-nate  (kSn'fSr-ru'mT-nat), )  a.  [L.  con- 
Con' iQX-in'vai-n^i'Xe^  (-ru'ml-na't6d),  t  ftrrumi- 
nare  to  cement.  See  Fereuminate.]  {Bat.)  Closely 
ujiited  by  the  coalescence,  or  stickiug  together,  of  cou- 
tiguuiis  faces,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  cotyledons  of  the 
live-oak  aconi. 

II  Con-fer'va  (kSn-fer'va),  n. ;  pi.  Conferv.e  (-ve). 
[L.,  a  kmd  of  water  plant.  See  Comfrey.]  {Hoi.)  Any 
uubranched,  slender,  green  plant  of  the  fresh-water  al- 
gse.     The  word  is  frequently  used  in  a  wider  sense. 

Con  f er-Ta'ceoas  fkou'fer-va'shus),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  confervse. 

Con-ler'vold  (kou-fer'void),  a.  IConfei-va  -f  -oid.'] 
Like,  or  related  to,  the  confer^-*.  Loudon. 

Con-ter'TOUS  C-vtis),  a.  Pertaining  to  conferva  ;  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  the  confervK. 

Yon  exiguous  pool's  confervous  scum.     O.  JF.  HuJmes. 

Con-fess'  (kon-fesO,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Confessed 

(-fesf) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conpessikg.]     [F.  coiij'essei;  fr. 

li.  voji/essuSy  p.  p.  of  cojijiteri  to  confess ;  con-  -\-  j'ateri 

to  confess  ;  akin  to  fnri  to  speak.     See  2d  Ban,  Fame.] 

1.  To  make  acknowledgment  or  avowal  in  a  matter 
pertaining  to  one's  self  ;  to  acknowledge,  own,  or  admit, 
as  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  debt. 

And  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg.  MilUm. 

I  must  confes.^  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful  prospect 
that  none  of  them  have  mentioned.  Addison. 

2.  To  acknowledge  faith  in ;  to  profess  belief  in. 
"Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will 

I  crmfess,o.\&o,  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt,  x.'ii. 

For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 

angel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  conftss  both.     At:l.i  sxiii.  S. 

3.  To  admit  as  true ;  to  assent  to ;  to  acknowledge,  as 
after  a  previous  doubt,  denial,  or  concealment. 

I  never  gave  it  him.    Send  for  him  hither, 

And  let  him  c<jitjv:>s  a  truth.  Shal: 

As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be.  Tennyson. 

As  an  actor  confessed  without  rival  to  shine,     (iolr/sinith. 

4-  {Eccl.)  (ff)  To  make  kuown  or  acknowledge,  as 

one's  sins  to  a  priest,  in  order  to  receive  absolution  ;  — 

sometimes  followed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  an  opportunity  of  confessing  her- 

seli  to  this  celebrated  lather.  Aailison. 

(6)  To  hear  or  receive  such  confession  ;  —  said  of  a  priest. 

He  .  . .  heard  mass,  and  the  prince,  liis  son,  with  him,  and 

the  must  part  of  his  company  were  confessed.  Ld.  Jiemers. 

5.  To  disclose  or  reveal,  as  an  effect  discloses  its  cause ; 
to  prove  ;  to  attest. 

Tall  thriving;  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mold.  Pope. 
Syn. —Admit;  grant;  concede;  avow;  own;  assent; 
recognize;  prove;  exhibit;  attest.  —  To  Confess,  .Ac- 
knowledge, Avow.  Acknowledge  is  opposed  to  voncenl. 
We  ucknoicledoe  what  we  feel  must  or  ouglit  to  be  made 
known.  (See  Acknowledge.)  ./li'OJi' is  opposed  to  icit/i- 
hold.  We  aro  ((' when  we  make  an  open  and  public  dec- 
laration as  against  obloquy  or  opposition;  as,  to  avoto 
one's  principles ;  to  avow  one's  participation  in  some  act. 
Confess  is  opposed  to  deny.  We  confers  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word)  what  we  feel  to  have  been  wrong  ;  as, 
to  cojijess  one's  errors  or  faults.  We  sometimes  use  con- 
fess and  ffc/:?iot(7(e'/ye  when  there  is  no  admission  of  our 
being  in  the  wrong  ;  as.  this,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion  ;  I 
achnouledoe  I  have  always  thought  so  ;  but  in  these 
cases  we  mean  simply  to  imply  that  others  may  perhaps 
think  us  in  the  wrong,  and  lience  we  use  the  words  by 
■way  of  deference  to  their  opinions.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  early  Christians  were  led  to  use  the  Latin  con- 
Jiteor  and  confessio  fidei  to  denote  the  public  declaration 
of  their  faith  in  Christianity ;  and  hence  the  correspond- 
ing use  in  EngUsh  of  the  verb  confess  and  the  noun  co/i- 
fession. 

Con-fess',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  confession ;  to  disclose 
sins  or  faults,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience. 

Every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.      Horn.  xiv.  U. 
2.  To  acknowledge ;  to  admit ;  to  concede. 
Bnt  since 
(And  I cojxfcss  with  right)  you  think  me  hound.     Ttnin/non. 

Con-feBB'ant  (-«nt),  n.     [F.  con/essant.'\    One  who 

coijfr.r-'-  tM  ;i  priest.     [065.]  Bacon. 

Con  leS3'a-ry  (-d-rj),  n.    [LL.  co7t/essaritts.^    One 

who  m;ik(-s  a  confession.     [06.t.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Gon-fess'ed-ly  M5s'5d-iy),  adv.  By  confession ;  with- 
out denial.     [Written  also  confestli/.'] 

Con-Iess'er  (-f2a'5r),  n.  One  who  makes  a  confes- 
sion. 

Con'fes''aion  (-fSsh'Hn),  n.  [F.  confession,  L.  con- 
fessio.] 1.  Ackno^vledgiuent ,  avowal,  especially  in  a 
matter  pertaining  to  one's  self  ;  the  admission  of  a  debt, 
obligation,  or  crime. 

With  ft  crafty  madncua  kcpps  aloof. 
When  we  lyoidd  bring  him  on  to  some  confcKiion 
Of  Ilia  true  Btate.  ShnK: 

2.  Acknowledgmentof  belief ;  profession  of  one's  faith. 
With  the  mouth  '■on/i/niun  i-s  nindc  unto  salvation.     /■'"»!.  x.  10. 

3.  {ICccl.)  The  act  of  disclosing  sins  or  faults  to  a 
priest  in  order  to  obtain  sacramental  absolution. 

Auricular  coMrt'.wio;?, ...  or  the  private  ond  special  roti  f>  .Htinn 
of  HUU  to  a  priest  fur  the  purpose  of  nblujning  his  ubxjhitiiin. 

4.  A  fonnulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are 
comprised ;  a  creed  to  bo  assented  to  or  signed,  as  a 
preliminary  to  admission  to  membership  of  a  church  ;  a 
confcH.'iion  of  faitli. 

6.  (/>n/i)  An  admission  by  a  party  to  whom  an  act  is 
imputed,  in  relation  to  Huch  act.  A  judicial  confeHKion 
settles  the  issue  to  which  it  applies;  an  extrahKlicial 
confession  may  bo  explained  or  rebutted.  Whartrm. 

ConfMilon  and  avoidance  (//rr/'),  a  mode  of  pleading  in 
whidi  tlio  party  ronfrMS^H  tlie  facts  aH  stated  liy  IiIh 
wlversary,  but  Jillegi:s  w^mc  new  matt^ir  by  way  of  a%'oid- 
ing  the  leg.ll  ellect  claimed  for  them,    Afozlru  &  M'.  — 


ConfeBBlon  of  faith,  a  formulary  containing  the  articles  of 
faith  ;  a  creed.  —  General  confession,  the  confession  of  sins 
made  by  a  nuinh<'r  of  per-suns  in  common,  as  in  public 
prayer.  —  Westminster  Confession.  See  yyes(mi7iste7'  As- 
semblijy  undtT  Assembly. 

Gon-fes'slon-ai  (kon-fSsl/un-al),  n.  [F.  confession- 
nal.1  The  receas,  seat,  or  inclosed  place,  where  a  priest 
sits  to  hear  confessions ;  often  a  small  structure  furnished 
with  a  seat  for  the  priest  and  with  a  window  or  aperture 
so  that  the  penitent  who  is  outside  may  whisper  into  the 
priest's  ear  without  being  seen  by  him  or  heard  by  others. 

Gon-fes'sion-al,  «.    Pertaining  to  a  confession  of  faith. 

Confessional  equality,  equality  before  the  law  of  persons 
conte-s-suig  dittereut  creeds. 

Con-les'sion-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Ecd.)  An  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  the  importance  of  giving  full  assent  to 
any  particular  formula  of  the  Christian  faith.        Schaff. 

Con  les''sion-aI-ist,  n.  A  priest  hearing,  or  sitting 
toll*  MI,  ciiiil..-,s,-iun.     [R.']  Boucher. 

Con  fes'sion-a-ry  (-i-i^),  n.  [LL.  conf€ssi07)arium.'\ 
A  confessional.     lObs."]  Johnson. 

Con-les'sion-a-ry,  «.  Pertaining  to  auricular  confes- 
sion ;  as,  a  fo/,frs\iotiari/  litany. 

Gon-fes'sion-ist,  7t.  [Cf.  F.  co7ifessioniste.'\  One 
professing  a  certain  faith.  Bp.  Montagu, 

Con-tess'or  (kon-fSs'er  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  cojifessoi^ 
F.  confessenr,  fr.  L.  A:  LL.  coJifesso7'.'\  1.  One  who 
confesses  ;  one  who  acknowledges  a  fault,  or  the  truth 
of  a  charge,  at  tlie  risk  of  suffering  ;  specifically,  one 
who  confesses  himself  a  follower  of  Christ  and  endures 
persecution  for  his  faith. 

He  who  dies  for  religion  is  a  martyr  ;  he  who  suffers  for  it  is 
a  coiift^or.  Latlium. 

Our  religion  which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  martyrs  and  confessors.  Jiacon. 

2.  A  priest  who  liears  the  confessions  of  others  and 
is  authorized  to  grant  them  absolution. 

Gon-fess'or-ship,  7t.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  suffering 
persecution  for  religious  faith. 

Our  duty  to  contend  even  to  confessorslnp.    J.  II.  Newman. 

Gon-iest'ly  (kSn-festlJ),  adv.    See  Confessedly. 
Con'fi-dant'  (kSn'fT-dSnt' ;  277),  n.  masc.  I    [F.  conf- 
Gon  fi-dante' (kon'fT-dSnf;  2~l)j7i.fevi.  I  d€7il,co7i- 
fd€nl'\  formerly  also  spelt  conjidanf,  c07iJJdante.      See 
Confide,  and  cf.  Confident.]     One  to  whom  secrets, 
especially  those  relating  to  affairs  of  love,  are  confided 
or  intrusted  ;  a  confidential  or  bosom  friend. 
Vou  love  me  for  no  other  end 
Than  to  become  my  routidtmt  and  friend  ; 
As  sucli  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sight.     Dnid-n. 
Con-fide'  (kon-fid'),  r.  ?.     \_i)np.  &  p.  p.  Confided; 
p.  pr.   &   vb.   n.    Confiding.]      [L.   confdere;   con- -\- 
Jidere  to  trust.     See  Faith,  and  cf.  Affiance.]     To  put 
faith  {in ) ;  to  repose  confidence  ;  to  trust ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  i7i;  as,  the  prince  co7ifdes  in  his  ministers. 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 
In  thy  protection  I  conjide.  JifO'on. 

Judge  before  friendships,  then  confide  till  death-     Youn'j. 
Con-fide',   v.  t.     To  intrust ;    to  give  in  charge  j  to 
commit  to  one's  keeping  ;  — followed  by  to. 

Congress  may  .  .  .  confide  to  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction 
of  all  offenses  against  tlie  United  States.  ^Hory. 

Gon'fi-dence  (kSn'fT-dens),  ??.  [L.  C07ifidentia  firm 
trust  in,  self-confidence :  cf.  F.  co7>fidence  ]  1.  The 
act  of  confiding,  trusting,  or  putting  faith  in  ;  trust ; 
reliance  ;  belief  ;  —  formerly  followed  by  o/,  uovir  com- 
monly by  in. 

Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of  one 

another  B  integrity.  ^oitth. 

A  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.    Macaidwj. 

2.  That  in  which  faith  is  put  or  reliance  had. 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  cnnfiiknce.     Prov.  iii.  2C. 

3.  The  state  of  mind  characterized  by  one's  reliance 
on  himself,  or  his  circumstances  ;  a  feeling  of  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  such  assurance  as  leads  to  a  feeling  of  security ; 
self-reliance  ;  — often  with  self  prefixed. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence  ; 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Shok. 

But  confidence  then  horc  thee  on.  secure 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  tind 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.  MUtnn. 

4.  Private  conversation  :  ( pi.)  secrets  shared ;  as,  there 
were  confidences  between  tliem. 

Sir,  I  desire  some  cnnfidenrr  with  you.  ShaK: 

Confidence  came,  anv  swindling  operation  in  which  ad- 
vantage is  tak-'ii  of  the  confideiii-c  lepnsed  by  the  victim 
in  the  swindl'-r.  —  Confidence  man,  a  swindler.  —To  take 
Into  one'a  confidence.  \o  ndniit  U>  a  knowledge  of  one's 
feelings,  purposes,  or  affairs. 
Syn.  —  Trust ;  assurance  ;  expectation  ;  hope. 
Gon'fi-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  coitfidms,  -cjifis,  p.  pr. 
Cf.  Confidant.]  1.  Assured  beyond  doubt ;  having  full 
confidence  or  belief ;  sure. 

I  am  confident  that  very  nuich  may  he  done.        Poylc. 

2.  Trustful ;  without  fear  or  suspicion ;  frank ;  unre- 
served. 

Be  con.fidcnt  to  spcnk.  Northumberland ; 

Wp  three  arc  hut  thyself.  Sfiak. 

Jiomo.  be  as  jiiBt  and  gracious  imto  me 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thtc.  Shak. 

3.  Having  self-reliance  ;  bold  ;  undaunted. 

Ah  rfmfidmt  ns  in  the  falcon's  flight 

Againht  a  bird,  do  I  with  j'Mi-wbray  fl^ilit.  Shnk. 

4.  Havhig  an  excess  of  assurance;  bold  to  a  fault; 
dogmatical;  impudent;  presumptuous. 

The  fool  ragfth  and  ip  ctmfidi-ul.   Prov. xiv.lG. 

5.  Giving  occasion  for  confidence,    [i?.] 

TIic  cause  wa»  more  cot^fidcnt  than  the  event  wno  profiperoufl. 

,/fr.  'fayUrr. 

Oon'fl-dont,  n.    See  Confidant.         South.     Dryden. 

Gon'tl-don'tlal  ^kou'll-^h-n'sb'/l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  confidm- 

ticl.\     1.   Knji.viug,  nr  tri-nted  with,  cmjfidenrc  ;  trusted 

in  ;  truHtworthy  ;  as,  a  confidential  servant  or  clerk. 


2.  Commimicated  in  confidence  ;  secret.  *'  Confideri' 
tial  messages."  Bu7ke. 

Confidential  communication.  (Laic)  Siee  Pririle(ied  coni^ 
inuniintioii,  under  Pkivileged.  —  Confidential  credltora, 
those  whose  elaims  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  paid  before  other  creditors.  —  Confidential 
debts,  debts  incurred  for  borrowed  money,  and  recarded 
as  liavhig  a  claim  to  be  paid  before  other  debts.  McElrath. 

Con'fi-den'tlal-ly  (kQu'n-dSn'shol-lJ),  adv.  In  confi- 
dence ;  in  reliance  on  secrecy. 

Con'fl-dent-ly  (k5n'fl-dent-ly),  adv.  With  confidence ; 
witli  strong  susburance  ;  positively. 

Gon'fi-dent-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  confident. 

Gon-tid'er  (k6n-ii'der),  n.     One  uho  confides. 

Gon-tid'ing,  a.  Tliat  confides;  trustful;  unsuspi- 
cious. —  Con-Hd'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Con-tid'ing-ness,  n. 

Con-fig'ur-ate  (kSn-fTg'iSr-at),  v.  i.  [L.  co7ififjuratus^ 
p.  p.  of  co7ifigurare  to  form  from  or  after  ;  C07i-  -\-  Jigu- 
rare  to  iQTiu,Jigwa  form.  See  Figure.]  To  take  form 
or  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  complex  structure ;  to 
agree  with  a  pattern. 

Known  liy  the  name  of  uniformity  : 
Wlierc  inrnmids  to  pyramid^  relate 
And  the  "whole  fabric'doth  rmfi-rirate.  Jordan. 

Con-fig' U-ra'tlon  (kSn-fTg^ii-ra'nhun),  n.  [L.  con- 
figuratio.l  1.  Form,  as  depending  on  tlie  relative  dis- 
position of  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  shape  ;  figure. 

It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  [of  the  mouth]  .  .  .  which 
gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels.  Harris. 

2.  {Astrol.)  Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets; 
the  face  of  the  horoscope,  according  to  the  relative  posi^ 
tions  of  the  planets  at  any  time. 

They  [astrologers]  undertook  ...  to  determine  the  course  of 
a  man's  character  and  Hfe  from  the  configuration  of  the  stars 
at  the  moment  of  Jiis  birtli.  M'/ieivelL 

Gon-flg'ure  (kon-fXg'ijr),  v.  t.  {i/np.  &  p.  p.  Config- 
ured (-lird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Configuring.]  [L.  config- 
itrare:  d.F.confif/urer.  See  Configurate.]  To  arrange 
or  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or  shape.  Be7dley. 
Gon-fin'a-ble  (kCn-fli/a-b'l), «.  Capable  of  being  con- 
fined, restricted,  or  limited. 

Not  ronfiiinble  to  any  limits.  Sp.  Hall. 

Con-fine'  (kon-fin'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CONFINED 
(-find') ;  ]}.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confining.]  IF.  C07}fi7ier  to 
border  upon,  LL.  confivare  to  set  bounds  to  ;  cmi-  ■{-fi7iis 
boundary,  end.  See  Final,  Finish.]  To  restrain  witliia 
limits ;  to  restrict ;  to  limit ;  to  bound ;  to  shut  up  ;  to 
inclose  ;  to  keep  close. 

Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  tlood  confined .'  let  order  die  !       Sfiak. 
He  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers  and  the 
slavery  of  rliynie.  l>rydei^ 

To  be  confined,  to  be  in  childbed. 

Syn.  —  To  bound  ;  limit ;  restrain ;  imprison  ;  immure  ; 
inclose  ;  circumscribe  ;  restrict. 

Con'fine  (kon'fin  or  kon-fin';  277),  r.  )'.  To  have  a 
common  boundary  ;  to  border ;  to  lie  contiguous ;  to 
touch  ;  —  followed  by  o«  or  with.     [Obs."] 

Where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton. 

Betwixt  heaven  and  earth  and  skies  there  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three.  Uri/den. 

Con'fine  (kon'fin),  71.    1.  Common  boundary ;  border; 
limit ;  —  used  cliiefiy  in  the  plural. 
Kvents  that  came  to  pass  within  the  confines  of  Judea.    Locke. 
And  now  iu  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven, 
And  of  this  world.  Milton. 

On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the  Temple.    Macanlay* 
2.  Apartment;  place  of  restraint ;  prison.     [O65.] 

Confines,  wards,  and  dungeons.  Shak. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine.  Sliak. 

Con'filie'^Iess  (k5n'fin'Ie3  or  kon-fin'-),  a.  Without 
limitation  or  end  ;  IjoviiuUess.  iS/iak. 

Con-fine'ment  (kon-fin'ment),  n.  1.  Restraint  with- 
in limits ;  imprisonment ;  any  restraint  of  liberty ;  se- 
clusion. 

The  mind  Jmtes  restraint,  and  is  npt  to  fancy  itself  under 
confinement  wlien  the  sight  is  pent  up.  Addison. 

2.  Restraint  within  doors  by  sickness,  esp.  that  caused 
by  childbirth  ;  lying-iH. 

Con-fin'er  (kbn-fin'er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
limits  or  restrains. 

Con'fi' ner  (kon'fi'ner  or  k5n-f in'er),  n .   One  who  lives 

on  confines,  or  near  the  border  of  a  country;  a  borderer; 

a  near  neighbor.     lObs.l  Bacon. 

Ibippv  rniiiineis  vnu  of  other Innils, 

Tliut  sliift'your  soil,  and  oft  'tcape  tyrants'  hands.  Daniel. 

Con-fin'1-ty  (kSn-fTn'T-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  confm'/^..] 
Comniiinity  of  limits;  contiguity,     [i?.]  Bnilcy. 

Con-firm'  (kfin-fenn'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Confirmeo 
(-ferind') ;  p.  p>'-  &  ^'''-  «•  Confiumino.]  [OE.  coitfei-^ 
nten^  co7ifirnie7i,  OF.  confc7-}ncr,  F.  co7)fir7ncr,  fr.  L.  c07i- 
fn-mare  ;  con- -\- Ji7'7nn7'e  to  make  firm,  fr.yi;*ni?^?  firm. 
See  Firm.]  1.  To  make  firm  or  firmer;  to  add  strength 
to  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  health  is  confi7-nied  by  exercise. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  nic  ami  to  mine  hcira.        .'^/lak. 
And  iimfirmed  tlio  nunc  nnto  Jacob  for  a  law.    Ps.  cv.  IP. 

2.  To  strengthen  in  judgment  or  purpose. 

(\m1irincd,  thfU.  I  riftolve 
Adam  flhall  nhnre  with  niu  iu  bliss  or  woe.         Milton. 

3.  To  give  now  assurance  of  the  truth  of ;  to  render 
certain  ;  to  verify  ;  to  corroborate  ;  as,  to  confir7n  a  rumor. 

Ytmr  eyea  shall  witiu-ss  and  confirm  my  tale.       Popa 
Tlieso  likelihoods  continn  her  fitght.  Shak. 

4.  To  render  valid  by  formal  assent ;  to  complate  by 
a  necessary  sanction ;  to  ratify ;  as,  to  confirm  the  ftp* 
pointment  of  an  official ;  the  Senate  confij-ms  a  treaty. 

Tliid  treaty  «o  prejudicial  ouglil  to  linvc  bocn  remitted  rather 
th»nf(i((/i»H(C(/.  .yir{tf. 


SXe,  scn&te,  c&re,   &in,   Urm,   usk,   final,  ^U;     eve,  uvcnt,  Cnd,   luro»  recent;     See,   adea,  ill;     old,   6bey,   Orb,  Sdd^. 
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5.  {Errl.)  To  administer  tho  ritf>  of  ronfirmatinn  to. 

See  CONFIUMATION,  u. 

Thnfic  wliicli  nrc  Ihiia  miifirmcti  lire  thereby  riiiiipnHcd  to  he  (It 
for  iitlmisttioii  to  tlic  Hitcrank-iit.  UnmmwtU. 

Syn.  — To  strengtlien  ;  corroborate;  subMtaiitiate  ;  es- 
tablish; fix;  ratify;  settle;  verily;  aMHure. 

Gon-flnn'a-ble  (kOn-fern/jUb'l),  (/.  That  may  bo 
coiitiniu'.!. 

Con-tirm'ance  (-'mis),  n.    Corifirniiition.    [0/av.] 

Gon'flr-ma'tlon  (lc5n'ier-nia'Mhuii),  n.     [F.  vunjlrmn- 

■tioiiy   L.   fi>}iJiniuitio.~\      1.    The   act   of    confirming   or 

strengtlicninf^ ;    the   act  of    establiwhing,    ratifying,    or 

■sanctioning  ;  as,  tho  confirmaiion  of  an  appointment. 

Tlu'ir  Mnod  is  ^licd 

In  confirmation  of  tliu  ncilikht  cliiim.  Coirper. 

2.  That  wbicli  confirms  ;  that  which  gives  new  etrengtli 
or  assurance,  aa  to  a  statement  or  belief ;  additional  evi- 
dence ;  proof  ;  couvincing  testimony. 

Trifles  li-lit  iia  iiir 
Arc  to  the  jcahms  ronfinnntions  htrong 
Ah  prooly  of  holy  writ.  Shtik. 

3.  {Eccl.)  A  rite  HUppIcmental  to  baptiaiii,  by  wliicli  a 
person  is  admitted,  througli  tlie  laying  on  of  tlie  hands 
of  a  bishop,  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  church,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  t'bureh,  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  etc. 

TliiB  ordnmiicp  in  Ci\\W<\  runfininitiiin,  becnuse  tlicv  who  duly 
receive  it  iire  confirmed  or  &trengtlioiie<l  for  tliu  fiillilhiieiit  uf 
their  Christian  duties,  by  tlic  grace  tlierein  bestowed  iiiion 
them.  Jhmk. 

4.  (Law)  A  conveyance  by  which  a  voidable  estate 
J8  made  sure  and  not  voidable,  or  by  which  a  particular 
estate  is  increased  ;  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  by 
which  a  person  makes  that  firm  and  binding  which  was 
before  voidable. 

Gon-llrm'a-tlve  (kon-ferm'a-ttv),  a.  [L.  conpriua- 
tiviis  :  cf.  F.  coitjir/iiiifi/.J  Tending  to  confirm  or  estab- 
lish.   S/ienvuod.  —  Coii-urm'a-tive-ly,  "</''■ 

Gon'Ur-ma'tor  (kon'fur-ma'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who, 
or  that  wbieli,  confirms;  a  confiruier.        Sii'  T.  Jlruiriit'. 

Con  flrm'a-tO-ry  (k5n-ferm'a-tu-ry),  a.  1.  Serving 
to  confirm  ;  corroborative. 

A  fact  confirmatory  of  tho  conclusion.  /.  Tmjlor. 

2.   Pprtainiiig  to  the  rite  of  confirmation.        Conipton. 

Con-lirm'ed-ly  (-5d-ly),  adv.    With  confirmation. 

Gon-firm'ed-ness,  n.    A  fixed  state. 

ConJir-mee'  (k5n'fer-me'),  n.  [F.  cojifirme,  p.  p.  of 
coiijiniirr.l     {Law)  One  to  whom  anything  is  confirmed. 

Con-ilrm'er  (kSn-ferm'er),  n.  One  who,  or  tluat 
^hicli,  confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one  who  cor- 
roborates. Shak. 

Con-llrm'ing-ly,  mlr.     in  a  confirming  manner. 

Con-JiS'ca-ble  Ckon-fTs'ka-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conjiscahle.'] 
Cajialile  of  being  confiscated  ;  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Gon'Ils-cate  (k5n'fis-kat  or  k5n-fTs'kSt),  a.  [L.  con- 
fiscntus,  p.  p.  of  conjiscnre  to  confiscate,  prop.,  to  lay  up 
in  a  cliest ;  con-  -f-  fiscus  basket,  purse,  treasury.  See 
Fiscal.]  Seized  and  appropriated  by  the  government 
to  the  public  use  ;  forfeited. 

Lest  tliat  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate.  Slink. 

Gon'fis-cate  (k5n'frs-kat  or  kon-fts'kat ;  277),  7'.  t. 
[ii)ip.  it  p.  p.  Confiscated;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Confisca- 
ting.] To  seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury;  to 
appropriate  to  the  public  use. 

It  was  jmlKr'd  tliat  lie  should  be  banished  and  his  whole  estate 
conf.^cateil  and  seized.  Jini.oii. 

Gon'fis-ca'tlon  (kon'fTs-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  confiscnCio.'] 
The  act  or  process  of  taking  property  or  condemning  it 
to  be  taken,  as  forfeited  to  the  public  use. 

The  cotifiscdtion-i  following  a  subdued  rebellion.    JIaUam. 

Con'lis-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  7i.  {L.,  a  treasurer.]  One 
■who  coiifiyrates.  Burke. 

Con-lis'ca-tO-ry  (kon-fTs'ka-to-ry),  a.  Effecting  con- 
fiscation ;  characterized  by  confiscations.  "  Conjiscn- 
ionj  and  exterminatory  pei-iods."  Burke. 

,      Con'flt  (kSn'flt),  n.     Same  as  Comfit.     [O65.] 

Gon'Il-tent  (-fi-tent),  n.  [L.  conjitens^  p.  pr.]  One 
who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults.     [06.?.] 

II  Gon-fit'e-or  (k5n-ftt'e-6r),  n.  [L.,  I  confess.  See 
Confess.]  _  {ii.  C.  Ch.)  A  form  of  prayer  in  which  pub- 
lic confession  of  sins  is  made. 

Con'fi-turs(k5n'fT-tur;  135),  7i.  [F.  See  Comfiture.] 
Composition  ;  preparation,  as  of  a  drug,  or  confection  ; 
a  sweetmeat.     [Obs.'}     "  Conffnres  and  pies."       Bdcou. 

Gon-fis'  (kSu-fTka'),  V.  t.  [«///).  &  p.  p.  Confixed 
(-fiksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?i.  Confixing.]  [L.  confixus,  p.  p. 
of  conjjgere  to  fasten  together.]  To  fix  :  to  fasten. 
lObs.-\  Shak. 

Con-fls'ure  (-iSr;  135),  n.     Act  of  faateniog.    [06s.] 

Con-Ila'granl  (k5n-fia'grant),  a.  [L.  confiagrmis, 
p.  \^v.  of  canjitifjrare;  eon-  ■]-  jiagrare  to  blaze.  See 
Flagrant.]  Burning  together  in  a  common  flame.  [/?.] 
"Tlie  co>ijl'i<ji;ntt  muss."  Miltnn. 

Confla-gra'tion   (kon/fla-gra'shun),   n.      [L.   coniin- 

■  gralio  :  cf.  F,  tuiiJhiQration.']     A  fire  extending  to  many 
objects,  or  over  a  large  space  ;  a  general  burning. 

Till  one  wide  conjlagrntion  swallows  all.  J'npe. 

'Con-flate'  (kSn-flaf),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conflated  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  V.  Conflating.]  [L.  confhitiis,  p.  p.  of  con- 
jfiire  to  blow  togetlier  ;  co7i-  -f  flare  to  blow.]  To  blow- 
together  ;  to  bring  together  ;  to  collect ;  to  fuse  together ; 
to  join  or  weld  ;  to  consolidate. 

The  States-General,  created  and  collated  by  the  passionate 
effort  of  the  whole  nation.  Carh/ie. 

Con-fla'Uon(k5n-fla'sliun),tt.  Ih.  conffafio.']  A  blow- 
ing together,  as  of  many  im^truments  in  a  concert,  or  of 
many  fires  in  a  foundry.     [/^.]  Bacon. 

Gon'ilict  (kSn'flTkt),  71.  [L.  cnvfUcUm  a  striking  to- 
gether, fr.  conffinere,  -jfictuni,  to"  strike  togetlier,  to 
fight:  cf.  F.  conjiif,  formerly  also  conjlict.  See  Con- 
flict, v.]     1,  A  striking  or  dashing  together;   violent 

■  collision  ;  as,  a  cotiflict  of  elements  or  waves. 


A  man  M-ouJd  be  content  to 
in  hopes  of  a  miglity  reward 


2.  A  strife  for  tlie  mastery ;  hOBtile  contest ;  battle 
struggle ;  fighting. 

Ab  noon  Qfi  he  [AtterburyJ  was  himself  ayuin,  he  became  en-rr 
for  action  and  coiijlict.  Murinilny. 

An  irreprCKitiblc  conflict  between  oppofting  nnd  endiinn;,' 
fortes.  jc,  //.  ,-i^u_;tnl. 

Conflict  of  laws,  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which 
deals  with  individual  litigation  clainn-d  to  be  subject  to 
the  conrticting  lawn  ui  two  or  more  states  ornHtioiia  ; — 
often  used  as  Hynonymun^witli  PrivateinternaUonaUaiv. 

Syn.  —  Content ;  .ollisinM;  struggle;  combat:  strife; 
contention;  batthi ;  figlit;  encounter.    See  Contest. 

Con-llict'  {kQn-rtlkt'),  v.  i.  [hap.  &•  p.  p.  Con- 
flicted ;  /).  pr.  vt  vb.  71.  Conflicting.]  [L.  conjlicius, 
p.  p.  of  conjt'njrn:  to  conHict  (cf.  cunjlkUire) ;  con-  -f 
Jligere  to  strike  ;  cf.  (Jr.  •/^At^fii',  Qki^fiv,  to  press,  L. 
jlayniiiL  whip.]  1.  To  Mirike  or  dash  together;  to  meet 
in  violent  colh.-^ion  ;  to  collide.  Shak. 

Fire  and  water  conjUctiny  together.  liucon. 

2.  To  maintain  a  confiict ;  to  contend ;  to  engage  in 
strife  or  opposition  ;  to  struggle. 

conjlivt  with  great  difllculticH, 
Ahp.  TillutsuH. 

3.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  contradictory. 

The  laws  of  the  i;nite(l  States  and  of  the  individual  States 
may,  in  some  cases,  confiict  with  eucli  otlier.  li'hculoH. 

Syn.  — To  fight;  contend;  contest;  resist;  struggle; 
combat;  strive;  battle. 

Con-fllcring,  o.  Being  in  conflict  or  collision,  or  in 
opposition  ;  contending  ;  contradictory  ;  incompatible  ; 
contrary ;  opposing. 

Torn  with  sundry  confiiclinf/  passions.        7]]i.  Uurd. 

Con-fUct'ive  (-Tv),  a.  Tending  to  conflict;  conflict- 
ing. ,S'//-  W.  Ilfimillon. 

Gou'flU-ence     (k5n'flii-ens),     n.        [L.     conjluejida.^ 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  together;  the  meeting  or  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  streams  ;  the  place  of  meeting. 

New  York  stood  at  the  cojitfuence  of  two  rivers.    Bancroft. 

2.  Any  running  together  of  separate  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  the  act  of  meeting  and  crowding  in  a  place  ; 
hence,  a  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  an  assemblage. 

You  see  this  coiifiiiencc,  this  great  flood  of  visitors.    Sliak. 
Tlie  confluence  ...  of  all  true  joys.  Boijlc. 

Con'flu-ent  (k(5n'flu-ent),  a.  [L.  confine7is,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  coijjluere,  -Jliixuni ;  C071-  -\-  jiiiere  to  liow.  See 
Fluent.]  1.  Flowing  together ;  meeting  in  their  course  ; 
running  one  into  another. 

These  confiuent  streams  make  Gome  great  river's  head. 

JlUirkmore. 

2.  (Bot.)  Blended  into  one ;  growing  together,  so  as 
to  obliterate  all  dhstinction. 

3.  (Med.)  (a)  Running  together  or  uniting,  as  pimples 
or  pustules,  (b)  Characterized  by  having  the  pustules, 
etc.,  run  together  or  unite,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  ; 
as,  confiuent  smallpox.  Dimglisoit. 

Gon^flu-ent,  ».  1.  A  small  stream  which  flows  into  a 
large  one. 

2.  The  place  of  meeting  of  streams,  currents,  etc. 

\_Obs.^  Holland. 

Con'flux   (kSn'fluks),  n.     [From  L.  C07rfivTus,  p.  p. 

See  Confluent.]     1.  A  flowing  together;  a  meeting  of 

currents.     ^'The  confiuz  of  meeting  sap."  Shak. 

Tho  general  confiux  and  concourse  of  the  whole  people. 

Clarendon. 
2.  A  large  assemblage  ;  a  passing  multitude. 
To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  sec 
What  ovij/ux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in.  Milton. 

Con-fluH  1  bil'l-ty  (kon-fiuks'T-bTl'T-ty),  7i.  The  ten- 
dem  y  ot  Jtunlsto  rui:  together,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Con-ilux'i'ble  (-b'l),  «.  Inclined  to  flow  or  run 'to- 
gether. —  Con-flux'i-ble-ness.  ". 

Gon-fo'cal  (-fo'kal),  </.  {Moth.)  Having  the  same 
foci  ;  as,  confond  qnaflrics. 

Con-form'  (kSn-form'),  a.  [L.  conformis ;  con — \- 
fornia  form  :  cf.  F.  conforme."]  Of  the  same  form  ;  sim- 
ilar in  import ;  conformable.  Baco7i. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  interpretation  be  every  wav  c(m~ 
form  to  the  analogy  of  faitli.  lip.'JIalt. 

Con-form^  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conformed  (-fSrmd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conforming.]  [F.  covformej;  L.  con- 
formai'e,  -fnr7na(um  ;  co7i-  -\-  formare  to  form, /orma 
form.  See  Form.]  To  shape  in  accordance  with ;  to 
make  like  ;  to  bring  into  harmony  or  agreement  with  ;  — 
usually  with  to  or  unto. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  confomi  not  Ihemselvrs  unto 
the  order  of  the  cliurch.  '  Hooker, 

Con-form',  1'.  i.     1.  To  be  in  accord  or  harmony  ;   to 
comply ;  to  be  obedient ;  to  submit ;  —  with  to  or  2'cit/i. 
A  rule  to  which  eTiierience  must  covfm-m.     Whcu-dl. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  To  comply  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  to  be  a  conformist. 

About  two  thousand  ministers  whose  consciences  did  not  suf- 
fer them  to  conform  were  driven  from  their  benefices  in  a  dnv. 

Jlocatdm/. 

Con-form'a-bll'I-ty  (k5n-f6nn/a-bTl'T-ty),  «.  l.  The 
state  of  being  conformable. 

2.  {Geol.)  The  parallelism  of  two  sets  of  strata  which 
are  in  contact. 

Gon-form'a-ble  (kon-fGrm'a-Vl),  a.  1.  Correspond- 
ing in  form,  character,  opinions,  etc.  ;  similar  ;  like  ; 
consistent ;  proper  or  suitable  ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  civc  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing 
perfectly  conformable  with  that  character.  Addison. 

Conformable  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  philosophy.     Whewell. 

To  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old  knight. 

Sir  W.Scott. 

2.  Disposed  to  compliance  or  obedience  ;  ready  to  fol- 
low directions  ;  submissive;  compliant. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  trne  and  humble  wife, 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conform afilr.  Sfial: 

3.  (GeoL)  Parallel,  or  nearly  so ;  — said  of  strata  in 
contact. 


Oon-form'able  ness    (kSn-fOrm'A-bM-nPs),   n.     The 

quality  of  bring  .■onjorinablis   conformabihty. 

Gon-form'a-bly,  adv.     with  conformity  or  in  con- 
formity;  Huitably ;  agreeably. 

I  -unfin-vi'thli,  xu  the  law  uuU  nature  of  God.     lip.  r.evrridge. 

Con-iorm'ance  (-aiis),  7i.   Conformity.  [/;.]  Marst&n. 


ing;  the  act  of  producing  conformity. 

The  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  truo 
rchyion  uiid  inorabty.  j   (('„((,, 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  conformed  ;  agreement ;  hence, 
Btructure,  as  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  parts; 
form  ;  arrangement. 

In  Hebrew  pnitry,  there  may  be  ob8cr\-cd  a  certain  c-w/Jyrmo- 

tum  01  tlie  uenlences.  J^wlfi. 

A  ^tructu^e  and  conformatifm  of  the  earth.     Woodward. 

Oon-(orm'er  (k5n-f8rm'er),  n.  One  who  conforms; 
oiui  wlio  <oiiiidiriH  with  OMtabbshed  forms  or  doctrines. 

Gon-fomi'lst,  71.  One  who  conforms  or  complies; 
esp.,  one  wlio  conforms  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  to 
the  Established  Church,  as  distinguished  from  a  dUsenter 
or  nmiroiiformist. 

A  cheerful  cw(/ormf«Mo  your  judgment.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-form'i-ty  (k5n-fonn1-ty),  n.;  pi.  Conformities 
(-tT/,;.  [Cf.  F.  conforrnite."]  1.  Correspondence  in  fonn, 
manner,  or  character;  resemblance;  agreement;  con- 
gruity  ;  —  followed  by  /o,  7((//j,  or  betueen. 

IJy  our  conformity  to  God.  Tillotton. 

The  end  of  all  religion  is  but  to  draw  uh  to  a  conforndty  with 
God.  -hr.  II.  More. 

A  conformity  between  the  mental  taste  and  the  ecnsitive 
tiit'te.  Addison. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  Compliance  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  king  [James  I.]  soon  afterward  nut  forth  a  proclamation 
reqinriTig  allccclesinslical  and  civU  olhcers  to  do  their  dutv  by 
enlorciiig  co>{/ormity.  J/al'lfim. 

Con'for-ta'tlon  (kSn'fSr-ta'shun),  v.  [Cf.  F.  cojifor- 
tation,  LL.  confortatio.  Cf,  Comfort.]  The  act  of 
strengthening.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Con-found'  (kon-found'),  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
founded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confounding.]  [F.  confon- 
dre.iv.  L.  confimdere, -fnsmn,  to  pour  together;  con- 
-\-fu7idere  to  pour.     See  Fuse  to  melt,  and  cf .  Confuse.] 

1.  To  mingle  and  blend,  so  that  difl^erent  elements 
can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to  confuse.  • 

They  who  strip  not  ideos  from  the  marks  men  UBe  for  them,  but 
cotijtmnd  tJKin  witli  words,  must  have  endless  dispute.  Locke. 
Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language.  Gen.  li.  ". 

2.  To  mistake  for  another ;  to  identify  falsely. 

They  [the  tinkers]  were  generafivvagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confomu/vd  with  the  gypsies.  JUacaulay. 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to  perplex; 
to  strike  with  amazement ;  to  dismay. 

The  gods  confound  .  .  . 

The  Atlienians  both  within  and  out  that  wall.    Shak. 
They  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not  confounded.    Ps.  xxii.  5. 
So  snake  the  Son  of  God.  and  Satan  stood 
A  wliile  as  nuilc,  confowtdtd  what  to  say.     Milton. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  waste.     [Obs.'] 

One  man's  luBt  these  many  lives  confounds.        Shak. 

now  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ?     SltiOc. 

Syn,  —To  abash;  confuse;  baflle :  dismay:  astonish; 

defeat ;  terrify  ;  mbc ;  blend  ;  intermingle.     See  Abash. 

Con-fOUnd'ed,  a.     1.  Confused  ;  perplexed. 

A  cloudy  and  confounded  philosopher.        Cudworth. 
%  Excessive ;  extreme  ;  abominable.     [CoUoq.'\ 

Ue  was  a  most  confounded  tory.  Stcift. 

The  tongue  of  that  confounded  woman.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Con-found'ed-ly,  adv.    Extremely  ;  odiously  ;  detest- 
ably,    [('allorj.l     "  Confov7idedlij  sick."         Goldsmith. 
Gon-fOUnd''ed-ness,  « .  The  state  of  being  confounded. 
Tlieir  witty  descant  of  my  confoundedncss.        Mdlon, 
Con-found'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  confounds. 
Con'fract'  (kon'frSkf),  a.     [L.  confractits,  p.  p.  of 
confhngerc.']     Broken  in  pieces;  severed.     [Ohs."] 

Con'fra-gose'  (kon'fra-gos'),  a.  [L.  co7ifragostis ; 
C07I-  -\-/rago.nis,  fr.  frangere.  See  Fragile.]  Broken ; 
uneven.     [Obs.'S     "  Cmifragose  cataracts."  Evelvn. 

Gon'fra-ter'rii-ty  (k5n'fri-ter'nT-ty),  n.;  pL  Confra- 
ternities (-ttz).     [LL.  confratrrnitoa:  cf.  F.  confrateT- 
7iite.    See  Fraternity.]    A  society  or  body  of  men  united 
for  some  purpose,  or  in  some  profession  ;  a  brotherliood. 
These  live  in  one  society  and  confrateintity.  Stow. 

II  Con'trfere'  (kSN'frSr'),  n.  [F.]  Fellow  member  of 
a  fraternity ;  intimate  associate. 

Con'fri-ca'tion  (kon'frt-ka'shun).  n.  [L,  confricatiOy 
fr.  confricarc  to  rub  vigorously.]  A  rubbing  together; 
friction.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

Gon-frl'er  (kon-frl'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  confrere.  See 
Friar.]     A  confrere.    [Obs.}  Weerer. 

Con-front'  {kou-frunt').r.  t.  [iw^j.  5:^. p.  Confront- 
ed; p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  71.  Confronting.]  [F.  confronter;  L. 
con-  -j-frons  the  forehead  or  front.  See  Front.]  1.  To 
stand  facing  or  in  front  of  ;  to  face,  esp.  to  face  hoa- 
tilely ;  to  oppose  with  firmness. 

We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 

In  Russian  habit.      '  Shak. 

He  spoke  and  then  cot{fi-onts  the  bull.         Drydai. 

Hester  caught  hold  of  Pearl,  and  drew  her  forcibly  into  her 

nrnis.  confronting  the  old  Puritan  magistrate  with' almost  a 

fierce  expression.  Hawthorne. 

It  was  imnossible  at  once  to  confront  the  might  of  France 

and  to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  put  face  to  face  ;  to  cause  to  face  or  to  meet ; 
as,  to  ro7ifront  one  with  the  proofs  of  his  wrong  doing. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  for  examination  ;  to  put  in 
contrast ;  to  compare. 

When  I  confront  a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  ehow  von  the 
same  desicn  executed  by  different  hands.  A'ldi<on. 
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Gon'fron-ta'tlon  (kGn'frGn-ta'sbtui),  n.  [LL.  con- 
fro>ilatio.'\     Act  o£  confronting.  H.  Su  iiibtirne. 

11  Con'tion't6'  (kGN'frQN'til'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  con/rou- 
ter.}    {/Icr.)  Same  as  Affronte. 

Con-front'er  (kou-fruut'er),  n.     One  who  confronts. 
A  cuii/runUr  in  authority.  S^-ted. 

Con-front'mcnt  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  confronting; 
the  state  of  being  face_tO  face. 

Gon-fu'cian  (k5u-fu'shan),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  Con- 
fucius, the  great  Chinese  philosopher  and  teacher.  —  ". 
A  Confucianist. 

Con-fu'cian-ism  C-Tz'm),  "-  The  political  morality 
tauL'ht  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Cliinese  jurisprudence  and  education.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  religion,  as  it  does  not  inculcate 
the  worsliip  of  any  god.  S.  W.  Williams. 

Gon-lU'Clan-iSt,  7^.  A  follower  of  Confucius  ;  a  Con- 
fucian. '^'-  'f^'  Willt(">is. 

Con'lus  (k5n'fus),  a.  [F.  See  Confuse,  «.]  Con- 
fused  ;  disturbed.     [06.-;.]  Cliaucer. 

Con-fus'a-bil'i-ty  (kSu-fuz'd-biri-tJ),  n.  CapabiUty 
of  lieing  couf  used. 

Con-Jus'a-ble  (-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  confused. 

Con-fuse'  (kon-fus'),  a-  [F.  cojijnSj  L.  con/usuSy 
p.  p.  of  confimdere.  See  Confound.]  Mixed;  cou- 
fouuded.     iObs.-\  Baref. 

Con-fuse'  (k5n-fuz'),  v.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confused 
(-fuzd'};  p.  pr.  &  tb.  71.  CONFUSING.]  1-  To  mix  or 
blend  so  that  things  can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to  jumble 
together ;  to  confound ;  to  render  indistinct  or  obscure  ; 
as,  to  coii/use  accounts ;  to  confuse  one's  vision. 
A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  suunds  and  voices  all  confused.    Jlilton. 

2.  To  perplex ;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash ;  to  cause  to  lose 
self-possession. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  hfe  that  leads  melodious  days.  T^snJiyfon. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied.  Po;»f . 

Syn.  —  To  abash  ;  disorder ;  disarrange  ;  disconcert ; 
confound  ;  obscure  ;  distract.    See  Abash. 

Con-fus'ed-ly  (-ed-ly),  adv.    In  a  confused  manner. 

Con-lus'ed-ness,  n.     A  state  of  confusion.        Son-is. 

Con-fuse1yt-lus'-),a(fi'.  Confusedly; obscurely.  [,Ohs.'\ 

Con-fu'sion  (-fu'ziitin),  n.  [F.  confusion,  L.  confu- 
sio.]  1.  The  state  of  being  mixed  or  blended  so  as  to 
produce  indistinctness  or  error  ;  indistinct  combination  ; 
disorder ;  tumult. 

The  confusion  of  thought  to  which  the  ArUtoteliaus  were  lia- 
ble. Uhewell. 
•                              Moody  beggars  starving  for  a  time 

Of  pellihell  havoc  and  trrnfusiun.  Shok. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  abashed  or  disconcerted  ;  loss  of 
self-possession  ;  perturbation  ;  shame. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face 

And  fear  in  every  heart.  Spectator, 

3.  Overthrow;  defeat;  ruin. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  kinjr, 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait.  Graij. 

4.  One  who  confuses;  a  confounder    [0&5.]  Chapman. 
Confusion  of  goods  (Law),  the  intermixture  of  the  goods 

of  two  or  more  persons,  so  that  their  respective  portions 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.         Bkick&ione.    liouvier, 

Con-fu'sive  (-fu'slv),  a.  Confusing  ;  having  a  tend- 
en<^  y  to  confusion.  _  Bp,  Hall. 

Gon-fut'a-ble  (-fut'a^b'l),  a.    That  may  be  confuted. 
A  cfinceit  .  .  .  confutable  by  daily  expericnee.    Sir  T.  Droicnc. 

Con-fut'ant  (-^nt),  n.  [L.  confuta7is,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
fu/'ire.}     One  who  vuidertakes  to  confute.  Milton. 

Con'fU-ta'tion  (koii'fli-ta'sbun),  n.  [L.  confutatio : 
cf.  F.  confutation.']  The  act  or  process  of  confuting  ; 
refutation.  "  For  the  edification  of  some  and  the  confu- 
tation of  otliers."  Bp.  Home. 

Con-fut'a-tlve  (k5n-fut'd-tTv),  a.  Adapted  or  de- 
signed to  confute.  Bp.  Warbiirton. 

Con-fute'  (k5n-fut'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confuted; 
p.  pr.  A  rb.  n.  Confuting.]  [L.  confntare  to  check  (a 
boiling  liquid),  to  repress,  confute  ;  con-  -f-  a  root  seen  in 
fuiis  a  water  vessel,  prob.  akin  to  fnndere  to  pour  :  cf. 
F.  confnter.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  To  overwhelm  by  ar- 
gument ;  to  refute  conclusively  ;  to  prove  or  show  to  be 
false  or  defective  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  silence. 

Satan  stood  .  .  .  confuted  nnd  convinced 

Of  his  weak  oruuini;  and  fuUuciims  drift.        Milton. 

No  man's  error  can  be  cnnfuted  who  doth  not  .  .  ,  grant  come 

true  principle  that  cuntradicttt  Jiis  error.  CliiUingwartlt. 

I  cotifute  a  good  profession  with  a.  hud  convcrsntion.    Fuller. 

Syn.  — To  disprove;  overthrow;  set  aside;  refute; 
opinign.  —  To  Confute,  Uefute.  Rtfute  is  literally  to 
pour  oack,  and  hence  denotes  to  repel  by  appr<ii»nate 
and  decisive  evidt-ncc  :  an.  to  rrfnlr  a  caluuiiiy.  chartic. 
etc.  Confute  i.4  literally  to  chtfck  bniling.  an  wlini  n.ld 
water  is  ponn-d  into  Imt  tlius  si-rvim;  t"  allav,  liriuv^ 
down,  or  neutralizf  ciMiph-tcIy.  Hence,  as  aiijilicd  to 
arguments  (and  the  word  is  never  applied,  liki-  nl"ir.  to 
charges),  it  denotes,  to  overwhelm  ny  evidi-nrc  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  case  and  leaves  an  oppomiit  nutjiing 
to  Hay;  to  silence;  as,  "the  atheist  is  confuted  by  thi; 
whole  structure  of  things  around  him." 

Con-fute'menK-iiT'nt),  ;j.  Confutation.  \_Obs.'\  Mdton. 

Con-fut'er  f -f lit'er),  n.    One  who  confutes  or  diHproves. 

Cong  'k'nig),  n.    {Med.)  An  alibreviation  of  Conoius. 

!,  Congd'  (koN'zha';  K.  kSn'jw;  277),  n.  [F.,  leave, 
permisnion,  fr.  L.  comm^atusa.  going  back  and  forth,  a 
leave  of  absence,  furlough,  fr,  conimcarcy  -meatuniyto  go 
an'I  come  ;  com-  -{-  rncarc  to  go.  Cf.  Permeatk.]  [For- 
merly written  con.^iV.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  leave  ;  part- 
ing ceremony  ;  farewell ;  also,  diMmissal. 

Should  »hc  pay  off  old  Brigga  und  give  her  her  rnnff^  f 

T/iiickera!/. 

2.  Tlie  customary  act  of  civility  on  any  occiuion ;  a 
l>ow  or  a  courtesy. 

Thr  captnin  snhitea  yon  with  cr/nyd  profound.    Swirt. 

3.  (Arcfi.)  An  apophyge.  GwiK. 
II  Cong*  d'iUre  {dulJr')  [F.,  leave  to  choose]  (ErcL),  tlio 


sovereign's  license  or  pei-raission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
choose  as  bishop  the  iierson  nominated  hi  the  missive. 

Gon'ge  (kon'je),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Congeed  (-jed) ; 
p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n.  CoSGEiNG.]  [OF.  congier.,  cungeer,  F. 
congtdicr,  fr.  conge.  See  Conge,  n.]  To  take  leave 
with  the  customary  civilities ;  to  bow  or  courtesy. 

I  have  cougtcd  with  tlie  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  'ais  near- 
est. iiViciA-. 

Con'ge-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  {O.  Eng,  Laiv)  Permisaible  ; 
doue  lawfully;  as,  entry  eongcable. 

Con-geal'  tkon-jel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Congealed 
(-jtld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Congealing.]  [F.  congclcr,  L. 
congclare,  -gelatuni;  con-  -\-  gelaie  to  freeze,  gelu  frost. 
See  Gelid.]  1.  To  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state 
by  cold  ;  to  freeze, 

A  vapory  deluge  lies  to  snow  congealed.     Thomson. 

2.  To  affect  as  if  by  freezing ;  to  check  the  flow  of,  or 
cause  to  run  cold  ;  to  chill. 

As  if  with  horror  to  conical  his  blood.         Stirling. 

Con-gear,  r.  i.     To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick,   from 
cold  or  other  causes ;   to  become  solid  ;   to  freeze  ;  to 
cease  to  flow  ;  to  run  cold  ;  to  be  chilled. 
I^est  zeal,  now  melted  .... 
Cool  and  cowjial  again  to  what  it  was.  SliaJ:. 

Gon-geal'a-We  (-a-b*I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rongelable.l  Ca- 
pable of  itfing  congealed.  — Con-geal'a-ble-uesSi  n, 

Con-geal'ed-ness  (kou-jel'ed-ues),  n.  The  state  of 
bein.i;  conuraled.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con-geal'ment  (kon-jel'ment),  n,  1.  The  act  or  the 
procej's  of  congealing  ;  congelation. 

2.  That  wliicli  is  formed  by  congelation  ;  a  clot.  [065.] 
Wash  the  cougeulment  from  your  wounds.         Shed:. 

Gon'gee  (kon'je),  ii.  &  v.     See  Conge,  Congb.    [Obs.'\ 
And  unto  her  his  comjcc  came  to  take.         Spenser. 

Con-gee'  (kou-je'),  n.  1.  [Tamil  kanshi  boilings.] 
Boiled  rice  ;  rice  gruel.     [India] 

2.  A  jail ;  a  lockup.     [India'] 

Congee  diachargea,  rice-water  discharges.  Dnnnlison.  — 
Congee  water,  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 

Con'ge-la'tiOU  (kSn-'je-la'shun),  n.  [F.  congelalion, 
L.  congelatio.]  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  passing,  or 
causing  to  pass,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat ;  the  act  or  process  of  freezing. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward  com- 
pression or  congelation  of  the  fluid.  ArbuthnOt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  congealed. 

3.  That  which  is  congealed. 

Sugar  plums  . .  .  with  a  multitude  of  cmtgelations  in  jellies  of 
various  colors.  Tatler. 

Con'ge-ner  (kSn'je-ner  :  277),  n.  [From  L.  congener. 
See  Congenerous.]  A  thing  of  the  same  genus,  species, 
or  kind  ;  a  thing  allied  in  nature,  character,  or  action. 

The  cherry  tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to  which 
it  is  a  confjemr.  P.  Miller. 

Our  elk  is  more  polrgnmoue  in  his  habits  than  any  other  deer 
excL-i)t  his  ecniiLner,  the  red  deer  of  Europe.  Caton. 

Con-gen'er-a-cy  (k5n-jeu'er-a-sj-),  n.      Similarity  of 

origin  ;  aihuity.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con'ge-ner'ic  (kSn'je-nSr'Tk),  1  a.     Belonging  to  the 

Con  ge-ner'ic-al  (-T-kr/l),         ]     same  genus;  allied 

in  origin,  nature,  or  action.  R.  Owen. 

Con-gen'er-OUS  (kon-jen'er-us),  a.  [L.  congener; 
con-  -p  genus,  generis,  birth,  kind,  race.  See  Genus,  and 
cf.  Co.VGENER.]  Allied  in  origin  or  cause  ;  congeneric  ; 
as,  roitgntrrons  diseases.  [Ohs.]  Sir  T.  Broune.— Con- 
gen'er-ous-ness.  n.     [Obs.]  Halli/well. 

Con-gen'ial  (k5n-jen'yc(l ;  106),  a.  [Pref.  cori-  -f 
genial.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature  ;  allied  by 
natural  characteristics ;  kindred  ;  sjonpathetic. 

Cem'jeninI  souls  I  whose  life  one  avarice  joins.       Pope. 

2.  Naturally  adajited ;  suited  to  the  disposition. 
"  Congenial  clime."  C.  J.  Fox. 

To  defame  the  excellence  with  which  it  has  no  sympathy  .  .  . 
is  its  ccmrii  iiKil  work.  J-  Tayhir. 

Con-ge'ni-al'i-ty  (-je'nT-itl'T-tJ  or  -jen-ySl'T-ty  ;  lOG), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  congenial ;  natural  affin- 
ity; adaptation;  suitableness.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

\i  comicidnlitn  cii  tastes  could  have  made  a  marriage  happy, 
that  union  should  have  been  thrict  blessed.  Motle>i. 

Gon-gen'lal-lze  (-jen'yal-iz),  v.  t.  Td  make  con- 
genial.    [7:,] 

Con-gen'ial-ly,  adv.  In  a  congenial  manner ;  as,  con- 
geniidh/  marrird  or  i-niployed. 

Con-gen'ial  ness.  "■     Congeniality. 

Gon-gen'ious  (-Jcn'yu.sl,  n.     Congeneric.     [Obs.'] 

Con-gen'i-tal  (kon-jeu'T-t'd).  a.  [From  CoNGENlTE.] 
Kxi.sting  at,  or  dating  from,  liirth  ;  pertaining  to  one  from 
birth  ;  tiorn  with  one  ;  connate  ;  constitutional ;  natural ; 
as,  a  r'nnimitid  defornnty.     See  Connate. 

Con-gen'1-tal-ly,  adv.     In  a  congenital  manner. 

Con-gen'ite  (-Tt),  a.  [L.  i-ongenitns  ;  con-  +  genidts, 
p.  p.  of  gignerc  to  beget.  See  Genewate.]  Congenital ; 
connate;  inborn.     See  Congenital.     [Obs.] 

Mjuiyconclusinni*,  of  moral  and  inti'lleclual  truths.  Bcrm  .  .  . 
to  be  romii  nife.  with  Ufi.  Sir  M.  Ilnh. 

Gon'ger  (kHn'ger),  ?».  [L.  conger,  rongrus,  akin  to 
Gr.  yoyvpo*  :  *^f*  ^-  coiigrc]  {Zool.)  The  conger  eol ; — 
called  also  congeree. 

Conger  eel  {Xo'fjL\  the 
aea  eel ;  a  large  species 
of  eel  {Con'jcr  vulgaris)^ 
wliich  sonu'tinics  growH 
to  the  length  of  ten  feet. 

Gon-ge'ri-os  (kiSn-je'- 
rTr-z),  n.  sing.  &  id. 
[L.,  fr.  congcrcrr,  St-e 
Congest.]  A  collection 
of  particles  or  bodies  into 
one  mass ;  a  lieap ;  an 
aggregation. 

Oon-gest'  (koTi-jJ*«t'),  V.  t.  [L.  congestusy  p.  n.  of  ron- 
girrrc  to  bring  together  ;  con-  +  gercrc.    Bee  Gbrund.] 


Conger  Eel. 


1.  To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate ;  to 
bring  together  ;  to  accunmlate. 

To  wliut  will  thy  con'j<..-l<.d  guilt  amount?  Jjlctckmorc. 

2.  {Med.)  To  cause  an  overfullness  of  tho  bloodves- 
sels (esp.  the  capillaries)  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Gon-ge&t'ed  (kon-j5sf6d),  a,  1.  {Bot.)  Crowded  to- 
gether. Gray. 

2.  (Med.)  Containing  an  ininatnral  accumulation  of 
blood  ;  hypem^mic  ;  —  said  of  any  ])art  of  the  body. 

Con-ges'tion  (kQn-jgs'chuu  ;  lOG),  v.  [I^.  congestio: 
cf.  F.  congestion.]  1.  The  act  of  gathei'iug  into  a  heap 
or  mass ;  accumulation,     [Obs.] 

The  congestion  of  dead  bodies  one  upon  another.    Evehjiu 

2.  {Med.)  Overfullness  of  the  capillary  and  other 
blood  vessels,  etc.,  in  any  locality  or  organ  (often  pro- 
ducing other  morbid  symptoms) ;  local  hypera-mia.  active 
or  passive;  as,  arterial  congestion;  venous  congestion; 
congcsfion  of  the  lungs. 

Con-gest'ive  (-jest'iv),  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to, 
indicating,  or  attended  with,  congestion  in  some  part  of 
the  body  ;  as,  a  congestive  fever. 

Gon'gi-a-ry  (kou'jT-S-rJ),  7^. ;  pL  Congiaries  (-rlz). 
[L.  congiarium,  fr.  congius  a  liquid  measure.]  A  present, 
as  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  made  by  a  Roman  emperor  to 
the  soldiers  or  the  people;  —  so  called  because  measured 
to  eacli  in  a  congius.  Addison. 

D^^  In  later  years,  wlien  gifts  of  money  were  distrib- 
uteu,  the  name  congius  was  retamed. 

11  Con'gl-UB  (-us),  n.  [L.]  1.  {Roman  Aiitiq.)  A 
liquid  measure  containing  about  three  quarts. 

2.  {Med.)  A  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  [Often  abbre- 
viated to  ca7iff.] 

Con-gla'ci-ate  (kon-gla'sht-at;  221),  v.  i.  &  ?.  [L. 
covglaciatus,  p.  p.  of  covglaciare.  See  Glaciate.]  To 
turn  to  ice  ;  to  freeze.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-gla'ci-a'tion  (-a'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conglnda- 
tion.]  The  act  or  process  of  changing  into  ice,  or  the 
state  of  being  converted  to  ice  ;  a  freezing  ;  congelation ; 
also,  a  frost.  Bacon, 

Con-glon)ate  (kon-glo'bat ;  277),  n.  [L.  conglobatns, 
p.  p.  of  couglobiire  to  conglobate.  See  Globate.]  Col- 
lected into,  or  forming,  a  rounded  mass  or  ball ;  as,  the 
conglobate  [lympliatic]  glands  ;  conglobate  flowers. 

Cbn-glo'bate  (-liat).  ?-,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conglobated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conglobating.]  [Cf.  Conglobe.]  To 
collect  or  form  into  a  ball  or  rounded  mass ;  to  gather 
or  mass  together. 

Conglobated  bubbles  undit^solvcd.       Words'worth. 

Gon'glO-'ba'tion  (kSn'glo-ba'shfm),  n.  [L.  congloba- 
iio :  cf.  F.  con  global  ion.]  1  The  act  or  process  of 
forming  into  a  ball.  Sir  T.  Brotvne* 

2-  A  round  body. 

Con-globe'  (kon-glob').  v.  t.  [imp.  &-  p.  p.  Conglobed 
(-globd');  p.  pr.  &rb.  n.  Conglobing.]  [L.  conglobave: 
cf.  F.  conglober.  Cf.  Conglobate.]  To  gather  into  a 
ball ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass. 

Then  founded,  then  cougldbed 
Like  things  to  like.  Milton, 

Con-globe',  V.  i.  To  collect,  unite,  or  coalesce  in  a 
round  mass.  JSIilton. 

Con-glob'u-late  (-gl5b'u-lat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  con-  + 
globule.]     To  gather  into  a  small  round  mass. 

Gon-glom'er-ate  (-gl5m'er-at),  a.  [L.  conglomera- 
insy  p.  p.  of  conglomerare  to  roll  together;  con- -\- glo- 
merare  to  wind  into  a  ball.  See  Glomerate.]  1.  Gath- 
ered into  a  ball  or  a  mass ;  collected  together ;  concen- 
trated ;  as,  conglomerate  rays  of  light. 

Beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and  conglomerate. 

Bacon. 

Fluids  are  separated  in  the  liver  nnd  the  other  conglobote  and 

conglnniernte  glands.  Clicyue. 

2.  {Bof.)  Closely  crowded  together;  densely  clustered ; 
as,  conglomerate  flowers.  Gray. 

3.  (Geol.)  Composed  of  stones,  pebbles,  or  fragments 
of  rocks,  cemented  together. 

Con-glom'er-ate.(-fit),  n.  1.  That  which  is  heaped 
together  in  amass  or  compacted  from  various  sources;  a 
mass  formed  of  fragments ;  collection;  accumidation. 

A  cnuglumerate  of  marvelous  anecdotes,  niarvelously  heaped 
together.  J'mivli. 

2.  {Geol.)  A  rock,  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of 
stone  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance, 
either  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  argillaceous  ;  pudding 
stone  ;  —  opposed  to  agglomerate.    See  Bheccia. 

A  eonghmterate,  therefore,  ie  simply  gravel  bound  together  bv 
a  cement.  /.t/ftl. 

Con-glom'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conglom- 
erated ;  ;>.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Conglumehating.]  To  gather 
into  a  ball  or  round  body  ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

Gon-glom'er-a'tion  (-.a'f bun),  n.  [L.  conglomeratio  : 
cf.  F.  conghnnrration.]  The  act  or  process  of  gathering 
into  a  mass;  the  state  of  being  thus  collected;  collec- 
tion; accuiuulation ;  that  which  is  conglomerated;  a 
mixed  mass.  Bacon. 

Gon-glu'tin  (kon-glu'tTn),  n.  [From  Conglutinate.] 
{('/irui.)  \  variety  of  \cgetablc  ca.Kcin,  resembling  legu- 
min,  and  foiiiul  in  alninnds.  rye.  wheat,  etc. 

Gon-glu'tl-nant(-tT-n*/nt\a.  [i..  congludnavs,  x>.  yir.'] 
Cementing  together;  uniting  closely;  causing  to  ad- 
here ;  pronujting  healing,  as  of  a  wound  or  a  broken 
bono,  by  adhesion  of  the  jmrts. 

Con-glu'tl-nate  (-nut),  a.  [L.  conghdinatus,  p.  p.  of 
rtingtutivare  to  t.'luc  ;  rtin-  ■]-  glulinarc  to  glue,  gluten 
gliic.^  Glued  together  ;  united,  as  by  some  adhesive  sub- 
staiici*. 

Gon-glu'tl-nato  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conolu- 
TiNArKi>;;*.  }>r.  &.  vb.  n.  CoNGLUTiNATiNG.J  To  glue 
together;  to  unite  by  Romo  glutinous  or  tenacious  sub- 
stance ;  to  cause  to  adhere  or  to  grow  together. 

Penes  .  .  .  linvc  had  their  broken  parts  c'>«'//if/ti«(ff'/ within 
t)iri-eorf<.iir.liiy«. 

Con-glu'ti-nate, 

Bome  glutin<jUM  «ubstance  ;  to  coalesce. 


r.ofiie. 

To  unite  by  the  intervention  of 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   &m,   lirm,   usk,  fixial,  ^11;     eve,  «vent,  £nd,   furn,   recent j     Ice,   idea,   111;     old,   6bcy,   6rb,   Oddj 


CONGLUTINATION 

Oon-glU'tl-na'tlon  (k5n-Klu'tt-na'»haii),  n.  [L.  cm- 
gluHiialw  :  cf.  F.  cuiiijlulinulion.]  A  uluinR  together  ; 
a  ioiuiiiK'  V*y  lueauB  of  somo  teuaeious  bubutauce  ;  juuc- 
tion  ;  union. 

Omuhttimitiiui  of  porta  Bcjiurutcd  by  a  wound.    Arhuthnttt 

Oon-glu'tl-na-Uve  (-ui-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eonglulina- 
tif.]     Ct)UKlntin;mt. 

Con'gOU  (kon'ijoo),  1  71.  [Clun.tonj./oo  labor.]  Black 

Con'gO  (kon't;o),  )  tea,  of  luBbor  grade  (liner  loaf 
and  less  dusty)  than  tho  present  buhea.     See  Tea. 

Otiiluck  tuas.  the  freiit  mn»»  is  eiilk-.l  ''"nri"",  or  the  ■' well 
worked."  a  name  wliicli  took  the  |)|[icc  of  th.-  j!,Jmi  (it  l.'.ll  years 
ago,  and  ia  now  itself  fiviug  way  to  the  terra     tngli.h  hrtok- 

{Zo'ul.)  Au  amphib- 
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Congo  Snake, 


fast  tea. 

Con'go  snake'  (kSn'^S  BnakO 
ian  {Aiiiphiiima  means)  of  tho 
order  Uradrla^  fuund  in  tlm 
southern  Unitt'd  States.    See  Au- 

PHItJMA. 

Con-grat'u-lant  (kSn-^'rat'u- 
laiit),  II.  [L.  congratulans,  p. 
pr.]  Rejoicing  togetlier ;  con- 
gratulatory. 

*  With  like  joy 

Congratulant  appruaclifd  hiiii. 

Milton. 

Gon-grat'u-late  (-lat),   r.    t. 

[imp.    A    p.  p.    CONOUATULATED  ; 

p.  pr.    &    rb.    It.    Congratula- 
ting.]    [L.  congratulatusy  p.  p.  of 
congrntitlari   to  wish    joy   abun- 
dantly ;  con-  -f-  ffratulnri  to  wish  joy,  from  gratus  pleas- 
ing.     See  Grateful.]     To  address  with  expressions  of 
sympathetic  pleasure  on  account  of  some  happy  event 
affecting  the  person  addressed  ;  to  wish  joy  to. 

It  is  tlie  king's  mnst  sweet  pleasure  and  uffection  to  connmt- 
ulate  the  princt'ss  at  her  |>iiviliun.  Shak. 

To  congratulate  one's  eeU,  to  rejoice  ;  to  feel  satisfac- 
tion ;  to  consider  one's  sell  happy  or  fortunate. 

Syn.— To  Congratui.ate,  Felicitate.  To  fcUcitnte 
ia  simply  to  wisli  a  person  joy.  To  vongmtnlatr  has  tho 
addition.^l  sitrnificatiou  of  uniting  in  the  joy  of  him  whom 
we  congratulate.  Hence  they  are  by  no  means  synony- 
mous. One  who  has  lost  tlie  object  of  his  affections  by 
her  marriage  to  a  rival,  might  perhaps  jV7(<<7(7/e  that  rival 
on  his  success,  but  could  never  be  expected  to  congratu- 
late him  on  such  an  event. 

Felicitatiom  are  little  better  than  compliments;  congraUda- 
tiom  ure  the  expression  ot  a  genuine  sympathy  und  joy.  Tremh. 

Gon>gTat'u-late,  v.  i.     To  express  or  feel  sympathetic 
joy  ;  as,  to  co/i^rfz^H^a^e  with  one's  country,   [i?.]   Swift. 
The  subjects  uf  England  may  congratulate  to  themselves. 

Gon-grat'U-la'tton  (kSn-grSt'u-la'shan),  n.  [L.  con- 
gratulatio:  ef.  Y.  congratulation.']  The  act  of  congrat- 
ulating ;  an  expression  of  sympathetic  pleasure. 

With  infinite  coiujratuhiHons  for  our  safe  arrival.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Con-grat'u-la'tor  (k5n-grat'u-la''ter),  n.  One  who 
offers  congratulation.  Milton. 

Con-grat'U-la-tO-ry  (kSn-grSt'G-ld-to-rj?),  a.  Ex- 
pressive of  sympathetic  joy  ;  as,  a  congratulatory  letter. 

Con-gree'  (kSn-gre'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  con-  ■\-  L.  grains 
pleasiiit;.     Cf.  Agree.]    To  agree.     iObs."]  Shnk. 

Con-greet'  (-gret'),  v.  t.    To  salute  mutually.    [Oft.?.] 

Con'gre-gale  (kon'gre-giit),  a.  [L.  congregaius,  p.  p. 
of  cougregair  to  congregate;  con- -\- gregare  to  collect 
into  a  Hock,  fr.  grex  flock,  herd.  See  Greoajiious.]  Col- 
lected ;  compact;  close,     [/l.]  Bacon. 

Gon'gre-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Congrega- 
ted; p.  pr.  tt  vb.  71.  Congregating.]  To  collect  into 
an  assembly  or  assemblage  ;  to  assemble  ;  to  bring  into 
one  place,  or  into  a  united  body  ;  to  gather  together ;  to 
mass ;  to  compact. 

Any  multitude  ol  Christian  men  congregated  may  be  termed 

by  the  name  of  a  church.  Hooka: 

Cold  congregates  all  bodies.  Coleiidge. 

The  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  called  Seas.  Milton. 

Gon'gre-gate,  v.  i.  To  come  together ;  to  assemble ; 
to  meet. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.       Shak. 

Gon'gre-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  congregatio:  cf. 
F.  congregation.']  1.  The  act  of  congregating,  or  bring- 
ing together,  or  of  collecting  into  one  aggregate  or  mass. 

The  means  of  reduction  in  the  fire  is  but  by  the  covgrenation 
of  honiogeneal  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  or  mass  of  separate  things. 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.         Shak. 

3.  An  assembly  of  persons ;  a  gathering ;  esp.  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  met  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for 
religious  instruction ;  a  body  of  people  who  habitually  so 
meet. 

He  [Bunyan]  rode  every  year  to  London,  and  preached  there 
to  large  and  attentive  cangrugations.  Macaidaij. 

4.  {Anc.  Jexiish  Hist.)  The  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
people  ;  —  called  also  Congregation  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  sin  offering  for  the  congregation.      Lev.  iv.  21. 

5.  (-/?.  C.  Ch.)  {a)  A  body  of  cardinals  or  other  eccle- 
siastics to  whom  is  intrusted  some  department  of  the 
church  business ;  as,  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
gajida,  which  has  charge  of  the  missions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  {b)  A  company  of  religious  persons 
forming  a  subdivision  of  a  monastic  order. 

6.  The  assemblage  of  Masters  and  Doctors  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  University,  mainly  for  the  granting  of 
degrees.     [ICng.] 

7.  (Scotch  Church  Hist.)  The  name  assumed  by  the 
Protestant  party  under  John  Knox.  The  leaders  called 
themselves  (1557)  Lords  of  the  Congregating. 

Gon^gre-ga'tlon-al  (-«1),  "-  1-  *^f  or  pertaining  to  a 
congregation;  conducted,  or  participated  in,  by  a  con- 
gregation ;  as,  congrrgational  singing. 


to  Congrogationalifits  ;  holding  to  the  faith  and  polity  of 

Coiigivgatiiuialihiii  ;  an,  a  *  'ongrrgationat  churi'li. 

Con'gre-ga'tlon-al-lsm  (kOn'gie-ga'hhun-al-Iz'm),  n. 

1.  Th;it  syHtein  of  (.-liurtli  organization  whicli  vewts  all 
erch'MiaKtiral  power  in  tlto  assembled  brotherhood  of  each 
loi-al  cliurch. 

2.  The  faith  and  polity  of  tho  Congregational  churches, 
taken  collectively. 

^-'^~"  In  tbiH  sr-nse  Cwhich  is  itfl  usual  sigiiificatinn)  ('071- 
(irr<ialiini<fli:^n>  i>,  t  lif  f^Vf^l'^riK^f  t;iil  h  ;uitl  pr.nl  jr.- .■oniTiioii 
loa  liirgn  Ix.dv  of  .-\  .uik;.-hf,a  Triiiit;tn;ui  .-luinli-K,  wlmh 
reCOgnr/.e  tll.-'l-Hal  brnDifilmntt  nf  .■;ic}irhiinhaHilld.- 
pendent  of  all  dictatmn  in  .m  .l.-hiasti.al  nuittiTH,  but  are 
united  in  fellowHhip  and  jniut  a<tioii.  as  in  councilB  for 
mutual  advice,  and  ni  tdnHin  i;i1innn,  coufenticeH,  misflioii- 
ary  c)rgaiiiz:itioiiK,  i.-tc.,  and  t<>  wlmspmL'mbernliip  thedes- 
ignattoii  '■  Ciiiigregationalists"  is  generally  rt'stricted; 
but  rnii;nian  and  other  churches  arc  Congregational  iu 
tln-ir  pnlily. 

Gon^gre-ga'tlon-al-ist,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
Cmign-gatioiial  church  or  society ;  one  who  holds  to 
Congrcgationalibm. 

Con'gress  (kSn'grSs),  n. ;  pi.  Conohesses  C-6z).  [L. 
covgrcssii.-;^  fr.  congrcdi,  p.  p.  -grcssus,  to  go  or  come 
tog(  tbiT ;  con-  -f  gradi  to  go  or  step,  gradus  step :  cf.  K. 
cnigres.  See  Grade.]  1.  A  meeting  of  individuals, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile  ;  an  encounter.  iObs.} 
Here  Pallas  ur),'es  on,  and  LausuR  there  ; 
Their  congress  iu  the  field  great  Jove  withetanda.      Drydcn. 

2.  A  sudden  encounter;  a  collision;  a  shock;  —  said 
of  things.     [O65.] 

From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  congref.se.a 
ami  retlcctiona  of  two  bodies.  Clieyne. 

3.  The  coming  together  of  a  male  and  female  in  sexual 
commerce  ;  the  act  of  coition.  Pennant. 

4.  A  gathering  or  assembly  ;  a  conference. 

5.  A  formal  assembly,  as  of  princes,  deputies,  repre- 
sentatives, envoys,  or  commissioners;  esp.,  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  several  governments  or  societies 
to  consider  and  determine  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  European  powers  strove  to  .  .  .  accommodate  their  dif-  | 
ferencea  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Alimn. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  people  of  a  nation,  esp.  of  a  republic,  coustituting 
the  chief  legislative  body  of  the  nation. 

^^  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (wliich  took 
the  place  of  the  Federal  Congress,  March  4,  1789)  the 
Senate  consists  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  the  State  legislature  for  a  tenn  of  six  years,  hi  such  a 
way  that  the  terms  of  one  tliird  of  the  whole  number  ex- 
pire every  second  year ;  the  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
Congressional  districts,  for  a  term  01  two  years,  the  term 
of  all  ending  at  the  same  time.  The  united  body  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  for  any  term  of  two  years  for 
which  the  whole  body  of  Representatives  is  chosen  is 
called  one  Congress.  Thus  the  session  which  began  in 
December,  18S7,  was  the  first  (or  loncj  session,  and  that 
wliich  began  in  Decembei-,  1H8^,  was  the  second  (or  short) 
session,  of  the  Fijti'.lh  lini'ir-.s.^.  When  an  extra  session 
is  had  before  the  datt-  uf  i lit- first  regular  meeting  of  a 
Congress,  that  is  called  the  firbt  session,  and  the  follow- 
ing regular  session  is  called  the  second  session. 

7.  Tlie  lower  house  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  for  three  years. 

The  Continental  Congress,  an  assembly  of  deputies  from 
the  thirteen  British  colonies  in  America,  appointed  to 
deliberate  in  rtspeet  to  their  common  uiterests.  Tliey 
first  met  in  1774,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  untd 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolution. —The  Federal  CongresB, 
the  assembly"  of  representatives  of  the  original  States  ot 
the  American  Union,  who  met  uii<ler  thr  Artieles  of  Con- 
federation from  1781  till  17.S!t.  —  Congress  boot  or  gaiter,  a 
high  shoe  or  half-boot,  coming  alxivc  tlie  rnikle,  and  liav- 
iug  the  sides  made  in  part  ot  some  elastic  material  which 
stretches  to  allow  the  boot  to  be  drawn  on  and  off.  [U.  -S.] 
—  CongreBB  water,  a  saline  mineral  water  from  the  Con- 
gress sprhig  at  Saratoga,  iu  the  State  of  New  York. 

Syn.  —  Assembly;  meeting;  convention;  convoca- 
tion ;  council ;  diet ;  conclave  ;  parliament ;  legislature. 

Gon-gres'sion   (kGn-gre.-sh'&n   or  kSn-),  n.     [L.  con- 
gressio.}     A  coming  or  bringing  together,  as  in  a  public 
I  "meeting,  in  a  dispute,  in  the  act  of  comparing,  or  in  sex- 
ual intercourse.     [K.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gon-gres'sion-al  (-a\),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con- 
gress, especially  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
as,  congressional  debates. 

Con<jrcs.nonal  and  official  labor.         E.  Everett. 

CongresBional  District,  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  a 
State  is  periodicallv  divided  (according  to  population), 
each  of  which  is  entitled^  to  elect  a  Representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Con-gres'sive  (kCn-gres'siv),  a.  Encountering,  or 
coming  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con'gress-man  (k5n'gres-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Cokgress- 
ME»  (-men).  A  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  esp.  of  tht-  House  of  Representatives. 

Con'greve  rock'et  (kSn'grev  r5k'2t).  See  under 
Rocket. 

Con-grue'  (kuu-gru'),  t.  i.  [L.  congmere.  See  Cos- 
GRUOfs.]     To  agree  ;  to  be  suitable.     lObs.^  Shak. 

Gon'gni-ence  (k5n'gru-ens),  n.  [L.  congmentia  :  ef. 
OF.  cungrttence.']  Suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another  ; 
agreement ;  consistency.  Holland. 

Con'gru-en-cy  (-eu-sy  or -gru'en-8y),n.   Congruence. 

Congruency  of  lines.    {Geom.)  See  Complex  of  lines,  un- 
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of  being  congnioua ;  the  reUition  or  agreement  between 

tilings  ;  fitness;  hannony  ;  correspondence  ;  consistency. 

With  wliat  roii'jrmfg  duth  the  church  «if  Uoiiie  deny  thai  her 
eneinietfduat  uil  uppertuni  to  the  church  ol  Cliriat  ?        Jlookrr. 

A  wliolc  (tentcnce  may  fail  of  its  cotigruUy  by  wanting  ono 
particle.  .Sir  i',  Sidney. 

2.  {Geo7n.)  Coincidence,  as  that  of  lines  or  figuren  laid 
over  one  another. 

3.  {Scholastic  Theol.)  Tliat,  111  an  imperfectly  good 
)i>'i'.si>ii,  which  rtMiders  it  suitable  for  God  to  bestow  oa 
Ijiin  i^ill.s  <if  grace. 

Con'gru-OUS  (kSn'gni-uH),  a.  [L.  congruus,  fr.  con- 
grucre  to  come  together,  to  coincide,  to  agree.  Of  uncer- 
tain origin.]  Suitable  or  concordant ;  accordant;  fit ;  liar- 
mouioufl  ;  correspondent ;  consistent. 

Not  congruou.i  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry.        litair. 

It  is  no  ways  cnngrnnuH  that  God  should  be  alwayt  f  richtcniiiK' 

men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Aftcrbury. 

Con'gru-ous-ly,  adv.     in  a  congruous  manner. 

Con-hy'drino  (kJin-hl'drln  or-dren),  n.  [Cowium-f- 
/(T/'Yrate.]  (Che/n.)  A  vegetable  alkaloid  found  with 
eonine  in  the  poi.son  hemlock  (Coniuni  maculatum).  It 
is  a  white  cryhtalline  substance,  ChHijXO,  eatily  convert- 
ible into  ronine. 

II  Go-nl'a  (ko-ni'i  or  ko'nT-i),  n.  [NL.  See  C0NIUM.3 
{Chcin.)  S;ime  as  CoMNE. 

Gon'lc  (Itoii'Tk),     la.     [Gr.  kwukos  :  cf.  F.  conigue. 

Con'lc-al  (-T.kal),  J  See  Cone.]  1.  Having  the 
form  of,  or  resembling,  a  geometrical  cone  ;  round  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  or  gradually  lessening  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  as,  a  co7iic  or  conical  figure  ;  a  conical  vesseL 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cone  ;  as,  con /c  sections. 

Conic  BBCtion  ( Oeom.),  a  curve  line  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  sur- 
face of  a  right 
cone  and  a  plane. 
The  conic  sections 
are  the  parabola, 
ellipse,  and  hy- 
perbola.  The 
right  lines  and 
the  circle  which 
result  from  cer- 
tain  positions  of 


abed  e 

Conic  Sections. 
a  Right  lines  :  6  Circle  ;   c  Ellipse  ; 


der  Complex.  /;. 

Gon'gru-ent  (kon'gru-ent), 
of  congruere  :  cf.  F.  congruent.'] 


[L.  congmensy  p.  pr. 
F.  congruent.']     Possessing  cougruity ; 
suitable  ;  agreeuig  ;  corresponding. 
The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a  sentence. 

Ji.  Jonsrm. 
Congruent  figures  ((?fom.),  concurring  figures. 
Gon'gru-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  congruisme.']    {Scho- 
lastic Theol.)  See  Congritty. 

^^ ^  _^  .....^. .  ^ o— ^-  Gon-g:ru'i-ty  (koa-gru'T-tj?  or  kSn-),  n.  ;  pi.  CoNGRtn- 

2.  Belonging  to  the  system  of  Congregationalism,  or  |  ties  (-ttz).     [Cf.  F.  congruite.]    1.  The  state  or  quality 


.    positions   Of  Parabola;   e  Hyperbola. 

the  plane  are  sometimes,  though  not  generally,  included. 
—  Conic  sectionB,  that  branch  ot  ceometry  which  treats  of 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperijola.  — Conical  pendulnm. 
See  Pendvlim.  —  Conical  projection,  a  metliod  ol  delinea- 
ting the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  surfiux-  as  if 
projected  upon  the  surface  of  a  cone;— nmcli  used  by 
makers  of  maps  in  Europe.  —  Conical  eurface  (^fr/M,  a. 
surface  described  by  a  right  line  moving  along  any  curve 
and  always  passing  through  a  fixed  point  that  is  not  io. 
the  plane  of  that  curve. 
Con'lc,  52.     (Math.)  A  conic  section. 
Con'i-cal'I-ty  (kQii'I-kSlT-tJ),  n.    Conicalnese. 
Con'ic-al-ly  (-i-k-'d-lj),  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Gon'lc-al-ness.  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  conical. 
Con'i-cO-  (kOii'T-ki-),  a.     [See  Conic]     A  combining- 
form,  meaning  somewhat  resembling  a  cone;  as,  conico- 
cylindrical,  resembling  a  cone  and  a  cylinder;  conico- 
hemi.spherical ;  coniVo-subuIate., 

Gon'i-cold  (kon'i-koid),  a.  \^Conic  -f-  -old.']  {Math.} 
Same  as  Conoihal. 

Gon'ics  (koii'iks),  n.     1.  That  branch  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  cone  and  the  curves  which   arise 
from  its  sections. 
2.  Conic  sections. 

HCo-nid'i-um  (ko-nTdT-um),  n.  ;  pi  Conidia  (-a). 
[NL.]  {Bot.)  A  pecidiar  kind  of  reproductive  cell  found, 
in  certain  fungi,  and  often  containing  zoospores. 

Co'ni-ier  (ko'nl-f er),  n.  [L.  conifer ;  conus  cone  -|- 
fcrre  to  bear :  cf.  F.  coiiifere.']  {Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub- 
bearing  cones;  one  of  the  ordei  Coniferae,  which  includes 
the  pine,  cypress,  and  {according  to  some)  the  yew. 

Co-ntf'er-in  (ko-nTfer-Tn),  71.  {Chew.)  A  glucoside 
extracted  from  the  cambium  layer  of  coniferous  trees  as. 
a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Co-nil'er-ous  (-us),  a.  {a)  Bearing  cones,  as  the  pine 
and  cypress,  {li)  Pertaining  to  the  order  Coniferas^  of 
which  the  ]>ine  tree  is  the  type. 

Go'ni-fonn  (ko'ni-form),  a.    [Cone  -f-  -form  :  cf.  F. 
co7iiforme.]     Cone-shaped:  conical. 
Gb-ni'ine  (ko-ni'Tn  or  ko'ni-Tn),  n.    See  Cosine. 
Go'ni-mene  {ko'nt-men),  n.      [Etj-mol.  uncertain.} 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Olibene. 

Go'nine  (ko'nln  or -nen),  n.  [From  Co^•IUM.]  {Chem.y 
A  powerful  and  very  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  found 
in  the  hemlock  {Coninni  mactdatum)  and  extracted  as  a, 
colorless  oil,  CgHi^N,  of  strung  repulsive  odor  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  piperidine  and 
likewise  of  one  of  the  collidines.  It  occasions  a  gradual 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nen-es.  Called  also  coniine, 
C07uirie.,  conia,  etc.     See  Cokium,  2. 

|lGo/ni-ros'ter(ko'ni-r5s'ter),  ri.  [NL.]  (Zoo/.)  One 
of  the  Conirostres. 

Co'ni-ros'tral  (-tral),  a.  {ZoU.)  Belonging  to  the 
Conirostres. 

II  Go'm-roB'tres  (-trez),  n.pl.  [NL.,fr.L.  conu^cone 
-\' rostrum  beak:  ct.Y.  conirostre.']  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of 
perching  birds,  including  those  wliich  have  a  strong 
conical  bill,  as  the  finches. 
Gonl-sor'  (k5n'i-z6r'),  n.  lObs."]  See  Cooizor. 
II  Co-nis'tra  (ko-nTs'tra),  n  [SL.,  fr.  Gr.  tcoi'to-rpa, 
fr.  Koi'i?  dust.]  (Greek  Antiq.)  Originally,  a  part  of 
the  palestra  or  gymnasium  among  the  Greeks;  either 
the  place  where  sand  was  stored  for  use  iu  sprinkling- 
the  wrestlers,  or  the  wrestling  ground  itself.  Hence,  a 
part  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Greek  theater. 

Co'nite  (ko'nlt),  n.  [Gr.  koi-i?  dust:  cf.  F.  conite. 
So  called  on  account  of  its  gray  color.]  {3Iin.)  Amag- 
nesian  variety  of  dolomite. 

'  Go-ni'um  (kS-ni'um  or  ko'nT-um),?i.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
KU)i'€LOi'  hemlock.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  biennial,  poi- 
sonous, white-flowered,  umbelliferous  plants,  bearing 
ribbed  fruit  ("seeds")  and  decompound  leaves. 


Ose,   uiiite,  r^de,   full,  iip,   iXin ;     pity ;     food,  i^ot ;     out,   oil ;     chair ;     go ; 


Blngr,   ink ;     tben,  thin ;     "bon ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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H.  t3/fd.)  The  conunon  hemlock  (Conuim  mcifmla- 
ttum,  poison  hemlock,  spotted  hemlock,  poison  parsley),  a 
loadsiilo  weed  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  cultivated 
do  the  United  States  for  mediciual  purposes.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive poison.     The  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  in  medicine. 

Con-Ject'  (k5n-jekt'),  i-.  t.  [L.  c&njeclus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
jicere.  See  CoNJECTuaE,  7i.]  To  throw  together,  or  to 
throw.     lOfjs.}  Bp.  Montagu. 

Con-Ject',  r.  i".     To  conjecture ;   also,  to  plan.     \_Obs.'] 

Con-ject'or  (-er),  7i.  £L.]  One  who  guesses  or  con- 
jectures.    [^Obs.'] 

A  great  conjccior  at  other  men  by  their  writings.    Milton. 

Con-Jec'tnr-a-ble  (-jSk'tur-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of 
being  conjectured  or  guessed. 

Gon-Jec'tur-al  (-«1),  a.  [L.  conjecturalis  :  of.  F-  con- 
jectural.^ Dependent  on  conjecture;  fancied;  imag- 
ined ;  guessed  at ;  undetermined  ;  doubtful. 

And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me.       Shak. 
A  Blight  expense  of  conUctural  analosj'-     Hugh  Miller. 
VTho  or  what  such  editor  may  be,  must  remain  conjectural. 

L'arhjle. 

Con-jec'tur-al-ist,w.  A  conjecturer.  [i?.]  Month.  Her. 

Con-iec'tTU-al'i-ty  (-SKi-ty),  n.  That  wliich  depends 
upon  guess;  guesswork.     [i2.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-jeC'tur-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  conjectural  manner  ;  by 
way  of  conjecture.  Boyle. 

Gon-Jec'ture  (-jSk'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  conjectura^  fr. 
conjicerr,  coiijrrtum,  to  throw  together,  infer,  conjec- 
ture; cmi' -\- jacere  to  throw:  cf.  F.  conjecturer.  See 
Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  An  opinion,  or  judgment,  formed 
on  defective  or  presumptive  evidence ;  probable  infer- 
ence ;  surmise  ;  guess ;  suspicion. 

He  [Herodotus]  would  thus  have  corrected  his  first  loose  ron- 

jtcture  by  a  real  study  of  nature.  Wh<V'll. 

Conjectures,  fancit-s,  built  on  nothing  firm.        Milton. 

Con-jec'tnre,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Conjecttred  (-turd) ; 
p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  CoNJECTUEiNO.]  [Cf.  F.  conjecturer.  Cf. 
GoNJECT.]  To  arrive  at  by  conjecture;  to  infer  on  slight 
evidence  ;  to  surmise  ;  to  guess ;  to  form,  at  random, 
opinions  concerning. 

Human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
l)u.  South. 

Gon-Jec'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  conjectures  ;  to  surmise  ; 
lo  guess  ;  to  infer ;  to  form  an  opinion  ;  to  imagine. 

Coil-Jec''tur-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  conjectures,  llobbes. 

Con-Join'  (kon-join'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjoined 
(-joinJ') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conjoining.]  [F.  conjoimlre, 
fr.  L.  conjungere,  -jnnctum;  con- -\-  jungere  to  join. 
See  Join,  and  cf.  Conjugate,  Conjunction.]  To  join 
together ;  to  unite. 

The  EngHsh  army,  that  divided  was 

Into  two  parties,  is  now  coDjohie'.l  in  one.  Sliaf:. 

If  cither  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  vou 
Bhould  not  be  conjoinefl.  Snak. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  nest  be  nearly  conjoined  with  what 
he  knows  already.  Lockv. 

Con-Joln'.  V.  i.     To  unite  ;  to  join  ;  to  league.     Shak, 

Gon-jolned'  (kSn-joiud'),  a.  {Iler.)  Joined  together 
•or  touching. 

Con-Joint'  (-joint'),  a.  [F.  conjoint,  p.  p.  of  conjoindre. 
:See  Conjoin,  and  cf.  Conjunct.]  United;  coiniected ; 
associated.     "  Influence  conjoint.'"  Glover. 

Conjoint  de^ecB  (Mi/s.),  two  notes  which  follow  each 
other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  as  ut  and  re. 
Joluison.  —  Conjoint  tetrachords  '  Mus.  i,  two  tetrachords  or 
fourths,  where  the  same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and 
the  lowest  of  the  other  ;  —  also  written  conjunct. 

Con-Jolnt'ly,  adv.  In  a  conjoint  maimer ;  unitedly  ; 
jointly;  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Goh-Jomt'ness,  v^    The  quality  of  being  conjoint. 

Con-JuT)i-lant  (-ju'bt-lfint),  a.  Shouting  together  for 
■joy ;  rejoicing  together.     [R.\  Nenle. 

Gon'Ju-gal  (k5n'ju-g«)),  a.  [L.  conjugalis^  fr.  conjujc 
hu.sband,  wife,  consort,  fr.  conjungere  to  unite,  join  in 
marriage.  See  Conjoin.]  Belonguig  to  marriage  ;  suit- 
able or  appropriate  to  the  marriage  state  or  to  married 
»person8 ;  matrimonial;  connubial.  ^^  Conjugal  affec- 
tion." Milton. 

Con'JU-gal'1-ty  C-pai'T-tJ),  n.  The  conjugal  state; 
sexual  intercour.se.     [/?.]  Milton. 

Con'ju-gal-ly  (kot/ju-gal-iy),  adv.  In  a  conjugal 
inrtiiiiiM- ;  iii.it i  iinuiiially  ;  connubially. 

Con'ju-gate  i  kc'in'ju-gut),  a.  [L.  covjugalus,  p.  p.  of 
conjugarc  to  unite  ;  con-  -f"  jugore  to  join,  yoke,  marry, 
Jugum  yoke;  akiu   to  jungcrc    to    join.     See   Join.] 

i.  United  in  pairs  ;  yoked  together  ; 
coupled. 

2.  (Bot.)  In  single  pairs  ;  coupled. 

3.  (Chem.)  Containing  two  or  more 
radicals  supposed  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Bingle  one.     [i?.] 

4.  {Gram.)  Agreeing  in  derivation 
and  radical  signification  ;  —  said  of 
words. 

6.  {Math.)  PreBenting  themselves  sim- 
ultaneously and  having  rr-f.-iprocal  properties ;  —  frequent- 
Jy  used  in  jmre  and  applic-d  matliematirs  with  reference 
to  two  quantities,  points,  lines,  axes,  curves,  etc. 

Coi^ngate  axis  of  a  hyperbola 
(Af'tt/i.t,  tlie  line  tlirough  the 
center  of  tlie  curve,  i):'rpendic- 
jjlar  to  the  line  tlirougli  the  two 
foci.—  Corjugat©  diameters fCivn- 
ic  SrrtioTi.it,  two  diameters  of 
an  ellipHe  or  hyperbola  Buch 
that  each  bisfctM  all  chords 
drawn  parall*^]  to  the  otiicr.  — 
CoAjugate  focna.  /0;,M  S-e  under  j^g  cD.  Conjugate  Diam- 
FocuH.    -  Conjugate  mirrors  U^p-  cters. 

tics),  two  niirrors  so  placed  that 

rays  from  the  focus  of  one  arc  recrived  at  tho  fociis  of 
the  other,  cHpcfinlly  two  concave  mirrnrM  ho  placed  tlint 
rays  prni-eediiiic  Irnm  the  principal  focus  of  nut'  an'l  ri'- 
aert*Ml  in  a  iinrr^lhl  beam  are  rfci-ivN-ii  np..n  tin-  ntluT 
and  brought  to  the  principal   focus.  -  ■  Conjugato    point 


Conjugate  Leaf. 


■I  Conjugation  of  two  individuals 
(o  and  (/)  of  Xocfiluca  lui/iaria. 
j:  Conjugation  in  .Stuhm'/c/iin 
m'/lihis.  e  Nucleus  or  Endo- 
plast ;  /  Contractile  vacuole. 

See 


(Oeom.),  an  acnode.  See  Aonode,  and  Double  point.— 
Self-conjugate  triangle  (t'onjf  ^Secfions),  a  triangle  each  of 
wjii'.^!'  \<nic  .■,-,  is  the  pole  of  the  opposite  side  with  refer- 
ener  to  ,i  t uiin'. 

Con'ju-gate  (kSn'ju-gSt),  n.  [L.  conjugatum  a  cora- 
biuiiii;,  t-tymulugical  relationship.]  1.  A  word  agreeing 
in  derivation  with  another  word,  and  therefore  generally 
resembling  it  in  signification. 

"We  have  learned,  in  logic,  that  cojijugates  are  sometimes  in 
name  only,  and  not  iu  deed.  Abji.  JJrainJiall. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  complex  radical  supposed  to  act  the  part 
of  a  single  radical.     [A*.] 

Gon'ju-gate  (-gat),  i-.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjugated  ; 
p-pf-  it  I'b.  n.  Conjugating.]  1.  To  unite  in  marriage  ; 
to  join.     [Obs.'\  Sir  II.  Wottoii. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  inflect  (a  verb),  or  give  in  order  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  its  several  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

Con'ju-gate,  r.  i.  {Biol.)  To  unite  in  a  kind  of  sexual 
union,  as  two  or  more  cells  or  individuals  among  the 
more  simple  plants  and  animals. 

Con'JU-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  ri.  [L.  c07)jtigatio  conjuga- 
tion (in  senses  1  A:  3).]  1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  combin- 
ing ;  union;  assemblage.     [Obs.l 

Mixtures  and  confinjfaions  of  atoms.  Jientleij. 

2.  Two  things  conjoined  ;  a  pair  ;  a  couple.     [Obs.'] 

The  sixth  conju-jation  or  pair  of  nerves.     Sir  T.  Urouue. 

3.  {Gram.)  («)  The  act  of  conjugating  a  verb  or  giv- 
ing iu  order  its  various  parts  and  inflections,  {b)  A 
scheme  in  which  are  arranged  all  the  parts  of  a  verb, 
(c)  A  class  of  verbs  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  {Biol.)  A  kind  of  sexual  union; — applied  to  a 
blending  of  the  contents 
of  two  or  more  cells  or 
individuals  in  some  plants 
and  lower  animals,  by 
which  new  spores  or 
germs  are  developed. 

Con'Ju-ga'tion-al  (al), 
a.  Relating  to  conjuga- 
tion. El/i.^. 

Gon-Ju'gl-al  (kSn-ju'- 

jT-h1),  a.  [L.  conjugialis, 
fr.  conjugittm.  Cf.  Con- 
jugal.]   Conjugal.    [R.'\ 

Siredenhorg. 

11  Con-Ju'gl-um  (-um), 

77.  [L.]  {lioni.  Law) 
Tlie  marriage  tie. 

Con-Junct'  (kSn-junkf),  a.    [L.  co7}junc(itSj  p.  f 
Conjoin.]   1.  United;  conjoined;  concurrent.    lArchaic'} 

2.  {Her.)  Same  as  Conjoined. 

Con-Juno'tlon  (-junk'shuu),  n.  [L.  conjunctio :  cf. 
F.  conjonction.  See  Conjoin.]  1.  The  act  of  conjoin- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  conjoined,  united,  or  asso- 
ciated ;  union  ;  association  ;  league. 

He  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  : 

Smile  heaven  upon  his  fair  conjunction.  Shak. 

Man  can  effect  no  great  matter  by  his  personal  strength  but 
as  he  acts  in  society  and  coujiviction  with  otherB.  Soutli. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or 
planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac ;  as,  the  con- 
junctio7i  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.     See  the  Note  xmder  Aspect,  n.,  6. 

C^^  Heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction 
when  they  are  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  henvens,  or 
have  the  same  longitude  or  right  ascension.  Tin-  ii'f'  rior 
conjunction  of  an  uiferior  planet  is  its  position  ^\  lu-ii  in 
conjunction  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  tin-  earth  ; 
the  superior  conjunction  of  a  planet  is  its  position  when 
on  the  side  of  the  sun  most  distant  from  the  earth. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  connective  or  connecting  word  ;  an  in- 
declinable word  which  serves  to  join  together  sentences, 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  or  words;  as,  and,  but.,  if. 

Though  all  ronj»»c((VH)s  conjoin  sentencep^  yet,  with  respect  to 
the  sense,  &unie  are  conjunctive  and  some  disjunctive.     Jiarris. 

Con-Junc'tlon-al  {-n\\  a.    Relating  to  a  conjimction. 

|i  Gon'junc-ti'va  (k5n'junk-ti'va).  v.  [NL.,  from  L. 
conjunctivus  connective.]  {Anat.)  The  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  external  sin-face  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids;  the  conjunctival 
membrane. 

Con'Junc-tl'val  (-val),  ff.    1.  Joining;  connecting. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva. 

Gon-Janc'tlve  (kSn-junk'tTv),  a.    [L.  conjunct ivtis.'\ 

1.  Serving  to  unite  ;  connecting  together. 

2.  Closely  united.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Conjunctive  mood  (Gram.),  the  mood  which  follows  a 

conjunction  or  expresses  contingency;  the  subjunctive 
mood. —Conjunctive  tiBsue  (Anat.),  the  tissue  found  in 
nearly  all  jmrts  of  most  animals.  It  yields  gelatin  on 
hoiliiijT,  and  ronsists  of  variously  arranged  fibers  in  which 
ziTi-  iiniifddi'd  protoplasmic  cells,  or  corpuscles ;  —  called 
also  rrllular  tissue  and  ronnrctivi'  fi.txuc.  Adipose  or 
fatty  tissue  is  one  of  its  many  forms,  and  cartilage  and 
bone  nro  Bonietimes  included  by  tho  phrase. 

Con-Junc'tlve-ly,  adr.  In  conjunction  or  union ; 
topclhrr.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-Junc'tlve-ness,  "■  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
conjiiniUvi-.  Johnson. 

Con-Junc'tl-vl'tls  (krm-jiank'tT-viaTa  or  -ve'tls),  n. 
{Mid.)  liilliiiiniialioii  of  Ihe  conjunctiva. 

Gon-Junct'Iy  (-junkt'IJ-),  adv.  In  union  ;  conjointly; 
unit'dly  ;  Ing^'thcr.  Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 

Con  junc'ture  (kun-junk'tur;  135),  iu     [Cf.  F.  con- 

joncturr,  LL.  conjunct ur a.']     1.  The  act  of  joining,  or 

state  of  being  joined  ;  union  ;  connection  ;  combination. 

The  coiijiinrtmr  of  i>iilloBophy  nnd  <Iivinity.         JfofJ.f:H. 

A  lit  conjunrlnrr  of  circunistances.  A'ltH'on. 

2.  A  crisis  produced  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
fitancos ;  complication  or  combination  of  events  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  i)light  resulting  from  various  conditions. 

lie  iriieKtirfUldl  had  recently  ir'^vcrnrd  Ireland,  nt  a  mo- 
mcntr-im  C'ir\iu>irturr,  with  eminent  flrnuieBS,  wisdom,  nnd 
hiinumitv.  Macnulnji. 


Oon'Ja-ra'tlon  (kSn'jii-ra'shfin),  71.  [L,  conjuratio: 
cf.  F.  coiijuratiuTi.']  1.  The  act  of  calling  or  sunnnoning 
by  a  sacred  name,  or  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  the  act  of  bind- 
ing by  an  oath  ;  an  earnest  entreaty  ;  adjuration. 

We  charge  you.  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  ; . . . 
Under  thia  cuNjuralion  speak,  my  lord,  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  invoking  supernatural  aid  by 
the  use  of  a  magical  form  of  words;  the  practice  of  magic 
arts  ;  Incantation  ;  enchantment. 

Pretended  conjurations  and  prophecies  of  that  event.    Jfallam. 

3.  A  league  for  a  criminal  purpose  ;  conspiracy.  [Obs."} 
"  Tlie  conjuration  of  Catiline."  Sir  T.  Khiot. 

Gon'ju-ra^tor  (kGn'ju-ra'ter),  n.  [LL.]  {iJ.  Eng. 
Law)  One  who  swears  or  is  sworn  with  others;  one 
bound  by  oath  witli_other8  ;  a  compurgator.         Burrill. 

Gon-Jure'  (kSn-jur'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjured 
(-jurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conjuring.]  [F.  conjurer,  fr. 
L.  conjurare  to  swear  together,  to  conspire  ;  con-  -|-  ju- 
rare  to  swear.  See  Jcet.]  To  call  on  or  summon  by  a 
sacred  name  or  in  a  solemn  manner ;  to  implore  earnest- 
ly ;  to  adjure. 

I  co7\jiii-r  you,  let  him  know, 

Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it.    Addison. 

Con-Jure',  v.  i.  To  combine  together  by  an  oath ; 
to  conspire  ;  to  confederate.     [A  Latinismi 

Drew  after  hini  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 

Conjured  against  the  Highest.  JUilton. 

Gon'Juie  (kun'jur),  v.  i.  To  affect  or  effect  by  conju- 
ration ;  to  call  forth  or  send  away  by  magic  arts  ;  to  ex- 
cite or  alter,  as  if  by  magic  or  by  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers. 

The  habitation  which  your  prophet  .  .  .  conjured  the  devil 
into.  Shak. 

To  conjure  up,  to  call  up,  or  make  visible,  as  a  spirit,  by 
magic  arts  ;  hence,  to  invent ;  as,  to  conjure  up  a  story ; 
to  conjure  up  alarms. 

Gon'Jure  (kSn'jur),  v.  i.  To  practice  magical  arts ;  to 
use  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer  ;  to  juggle  ;  to  chanu. 

She  conjures  ;  away  with  her.  Shak. 

Con-Jure 'ment  (k5n-jur'ment),  n.    Serious  injunction  ; 

solemn  d«-iimiid  or  entreaty.     [Obs.^  Milton. 

Con-Jur'er  tkon-jur'er),  n.     One  who  conjures;  one 

who  calls,  entreat.s,  or  charges  in  a  solemn  manner. 

Con'Jur-er  (kun'jur-er),  n.  1.  One  who  practices 
magic  arts ;  one  who  pretends  to  act  by  the  aid  of  super- 
natural power  ;  also,  one  who  performs  feats  of  leger- 
demain or  sleight  of  hand. 

Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers.  Shak. 

From  the  account  the  loser  brings, 

Tlie  conjura-  knows  who  stole  the  things.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  conjectures  slirewdly  or  judges  wisely ;  a 
man  of  sagacity.     [Obs.^  Addison. 

Con-ju'ror  (k5n-ju'rer),  n.  {Law)  One  bound  by  a 
common  oath  with  others.     [Ohs.'\ 

Con'Ju-ry  (kun'jii-ry),  n.  The  practice  of  magic  ;  en- 
chantment. Motley. 

Conn  (kun>,  V.  i.    See  Con,  to  direct  a  ship. 

Con-nas'cence  (kSn-nSs'sens),  1  n.    [L.  con-  -^  nas- 

Con-nas'cen-cy  (-nSs's^n-sy),  J  ceutia  birth,  fr.  7ias- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  jiasci  to  be  born.]  1.  The  common  birth 
of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ;  production  of  two  or 
more  together.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  born  or  produced  with  another. 

3.  The  act  of  growing  tof-ether.     [Obs.']         }yiseman. 
Gon-nas'cent  (-sent),  a.    Born  together;  produced  at 

the  same  time.  Craig. 

Con'nate  (kon'nit  or  k3n-nat';  277),  a.     [L.  cojina- 

tus  ;  con-  -\-  natus  born,  p.  p.  of  vasci.     See  Cognate.] 

1.  Bom  with  another  ;  being  of  the  same  birth. 

2.  Congenital ;  existing  from  birth.  "  Connate  no- 
tions." South. 

A  difference  has  been  made  by  some;  those  diseases  or  condi- 
tions which  ore  dependent  on  original  confoniuitinn  lieing 
ciilUd  conainital ;  wliile  the  diseases  or  affections  flint  nuiy 
have  eupcrvened  during  gestation  or  delivery  are  cnlUd  mn- 
jiatc.  Duuijh-OH. 

3.  {Bot.)  Congenitally  united  ;  growuig  from  one  base, 
or  united   at   their  bases ;   united   into  one 
body  ;   as,  coyinatc   leaves  or  anthers.     See 

IlhlSt.  of  CoNNATE-rERFOLlATE. 

Con'nate-per-lo'li-ate  (per-fo'lT-ttt). 
{Bot.)   Connate   or  coalescent  at  the   base 
so  as  to  produce  a  broad   foliaceous  body^ 
through  the  center  of  which  the  stem  passes  ; 
^applied   to   leaves,  as  the   leaves  of   the 
bonesft. 

Con-na'tlon  (kSn-na'shun),  7(.     Connec- 
tion by  birth  ;  natural  union.     [Oh.'i.'] 

Dr.  II.  More. 
Con-nat'u-ral    (kCn-nHt'ii-n/l  ;    135),    a.  .^,-. 
[Pref.  con-  +  7iatural.']     1.   Connected   by  ™" 
nature  ;  muted  in  nature  ;  inborn  ;  inherent ;  natural. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  ub.    VKfirange. 
2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

And  mix  with  our  ronvaturnJ  dust.  Miltrm. 

Con-nat'U-rari'ty  (rKl'T-ty),  n.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature;  natural  union  or  connection,     [i?.] 

A  convrruitv  and  vonnatnralilii  between  them.    :Si»-  M.  JIdle, 

Con-nat'u-ral-lze  (k5n-nat'u-rnl-Tz ;  135),  r.  t.  To 
bring  to  the  Siuiu;  nature  as  something  else ;  to  adapt. 
m/*.«.i  -'^'■-  •'•  Scott. 

Con-nat'U-ral-ly,  <u}v.  By  the  act  of  nature  ;  origi- 
nally ;  from  hirtli.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

Cbn-nat'u-ral-ness,  7i.  Participation  of  the  saine  na- 
ture ;   naliirnl  union.  /•  lIV///o«. 

Con-na'ture  (k5ii-na'tur  ;  l.tr,),  ?i.  Participation  in  a 
coninioii  nature  or  cliaracter.     [A'.] 

Cnn-natnrr  wns  defined  an  likeness  in  kind  between  either  two 
chanjiea  in  conBCioubncus,  or  two  Btnten  of  con6cioueiieH*i. 

//.  Silencer. 
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Con-neot'  (k8n-ngkt').  >:  t.   limp.  &  p.  p.  Connected  ; 

J),  pr.  it  rh.  n.  Connecting.]  [L.  roitnec/rrr,  .ntxum  ; 
run-  \-  7tecU:re  to  bind,  St-ir  Annex.]  1.  To  join,  en-  inn- 
ten  tuKether,  as  by  suuiethinj,'  iiitervuiiing  ;  to  JWHociiite  ; 
to  combine  ;  to  unite  or  link  togotlier  ;  to  estublihli  a 
bond  or  relation  between. 

lie  Jills,  lie  bounds,  vntmccta  and  tijuale  all.         Popt^. 

Amnn  must  kcc  tliccoiiiicction  of  oacli  intt-riiiL-drntc  ulon  witli 
thnfie  thnt  it  rontierts  hclore  he  can  uhv  it  in  a  hjilogism.  L«x:Ji:e. 

2.  To  aasociato  (a  person  or  thing,  or  one's  self)  with 
nnother  person,  thing,  buaiiieas,  or  attair. 

Connecting  rod  '.IAn  //.t,  a  rod  or  bar  jointed  to,  and  con- 
ni-ctiiitc,  two  or  iiion-  ni.>ving  i)art8  ;  eHp.  :i  rod  connect- 
iiiu  ii  I  rank  wri^^t  uith  .1  In-am,  crosshcad,  piston  rod,  or 
piblon,  as  iu  a  steam  ungini!. 

Con-nect'  (kun-nfikf),  V.  i.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere  ; 
to  have  a  t-loso  relation  ;  as,  one  line  of  railroad  coiinccls 
witii  anotlier;  one  argument  ro7i7irt7^  witli  another. 

Con-nect'ed-ly,  <idv.     in  a  connected  manner. 

Connec'tion  (kSn-nSk'shun),  n.     [Cf.  Connexion.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  connecting,  or  the  stato  of  being  con- 
nected ;  junction  ;  union ;  alliance ;  relationship. 

IIo  [Algazcl]  <Ipnied  the  possibility  of  a  known  cimnii'tinn  bc- 
4wL-tii  cause  and  effect.  Ii7i<:iv<:ll. 
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or  knowing  person;  a  critical  judge  of  any  art,  particu- 
larly of  one  of  the  fine  artH. 

'I'lie  ro>i,i.,f^.  itr  1,^  '■  .III.'  wli.i  kuoMB,"  as  opposed  to  the  dih-t- 
taut,  who  only  "  tlmikH  he  kiiowj..*'  J-'uiihull. 


The  eternal  and  inseparable  rotmertion  between  virtin 
hapinnesH.  Aftf- 


2.  That  which  connects  or  joins  together ;  bond  ;  tie. 

Anyfiortoff>H?(fc/iVy;j  which  is  perceived  or  imagined  hctween 
two  or  more  tluugs.  /.  'J'iii//"i-, 

3.  A  relation ;  esp.  a  person  connected  with  another 
by  marriage  rather  than  by  blood  ;  —  used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite,  and  sometimes  a  comi)rehensive,  sense. 

4.  The  persons  or  things  that  are  connected ;  as,  a 
business  cotmection  ;  the  Methodist  connection. 

Men  elevated  by  powerful  ronnrrtion.  Molhy. 

At  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary  coiinccHrm.    Mttcaiilai/. 
Whose  names,  forces,  coimecfioiis,  and  characters  were  per- 
fectly luiown  to  Iniii.  J/(icatilay. 
In  thiG  connection,  in  connection  with  this  subject.    [A 
phrase  objected  to  by  some  writers.] 

^^$r~~''  Tliis  word  was  formerly  written,  as  bv  Milton, 
■witli  .'■  instead  of  f  in  the  t.'iiuiiiation,  ttuiii'  noii,  ;unl  tin; 
same  tiling;  is  true  of  tb.'  kiinlr<'d  \^"or.Is  i)i!l'  .rion.  y  /hr- 
io)},  and  tlie  like.  liut  X\\r  ■^vi\r\-.\\  usase  at  present  is  to 
spell  them  connection,  iiijtrctinn,  rrjicvtion,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Union  ;  coherence  ;  continuity  ;  junction  ;  asso- 
ciation ;  dependence  ;  intercourse  ;  commerce  ;  commu- 
nication ;  affinity ;  relationship. 

Con-nect'lve  (kSn-nSk'ttv),  a.  Counectiug,  or  adapted 
to  connect ;  involving  connection. 

Connective  tissue.  {Anat.)  See  Conjunctive  tissue^  under 
Conjunctive. 

Con-nect'ive,  ".  That  which  connects.  Specifically  : 
(«)  {Gram.)  A  word  that  connects  words  or  sentences; 
a  conjunction  or  preposition,  (ft)  {Bot.)  That  part  of  an 
anther  which  connects  its  theca?,  lobes,  or  cells. 
Con-nect'lve-ly,  adv.  In  conjunction  ;  jointly. 
Con-nect'or  {kQn-n6k'ter), «.  One  who,  or  that  wliicli, 
connects  ;  as  :  (a)  A  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  eiid.s 
of  glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments,  (i)  A  device  for 
holding  two  parts  of  an  electrical  conductor  in  contact. 

Con'ner  (kun'ner),  n.  [Cf.  Cunner.]  {Zn'dl.)  A  ma- 
rine European  fish  {Crenifabrtis  mclops);  also,  the  re- 
lated American  cunner.     See  Cunner. 

Gon-nex'  (kon-n6ks'),  v.  t.  [L.  conncxtis,  p.  p.  See 
Connect.]     To  connect.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-nex'ion  (k5n-n6k'sliiin),  n.    [L.  connexio  :  cf.  F. 
conii''rio)!.'\     Connection.     See  Connection. 
Con-nes'ive  ( kfln-ngks'Iv),  «.    See  Connecth-e. 
Con'nlng  tOW'er   (k5n'nTng   tou'er),    n.      The   sliot- 
prool  [lil-it  h.mse  of  a  war  vessel. 

Gon-niv'ance  (kon-nivVn»s),  n.  [Cf.  F.  connivence, 
X.  con ni vent ia.'\  1.  Intentional  failure  or  forbearance 
to  discover  a  fault  or  wrongdoing  ;  voluntary  oversight ; 
passive  consent  or  cooperation. 

'_    2.  {Law)  Corrupt  or  guilty  assent  to  wrongdoing,  not 
inyolvuig  actual  participation  in,  but  knowledge  of,  and 
failure  to  prevent  or  oppose  it. 
.  Syn.  — See  Collusion. 

Con-nive'  (kon-niv'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Conni\'ed 
(-nlvd');  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conniving.]  [L.  connirere  to 
shut  the  eyes,  connive,  fr.  r(>7i--|-  (perh.)  a  word  akin  to 
nicere  to  beckon,  nictare  to  wink.]  1.  To  open  and  close 
the  eyes  rapidly  ;  to  wink.     [06.?.] 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciouslv,  and  to 
connive  with  either  eye.  .^jircfalor. 

2.  To  close  the  eyes  upon  a  fault ;  to  wink  (at) :  to 
fail  or  forbear  by  intention  to  discover  an  act ;  to  permit 
a  proceeding,  as  if  not  aware  of  it; — usually  followed 
by  at. 

To  cornn'rc  at  what  it  does  not  approve.  Jer.  Tni/Ior. 

In  many  of  these,  the  directors  were  hearfilv  concurring  ■  in 

most  of  them,  they  were  encnura^ing,  and  sometimcp  com- 

Tnanding  ;  m  all  they  were  connivinfi.  JiuiKe. 

The  Eiovcrnment  tliougrht  it  expedient,  occasionally,  to  rontm-c 

at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  '  Jfacau/n/f. 

Con-nlve',  v.  t.  To  slnit  the  eyes  to  ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
pretend  not  to  see.  [i?.  &  06s.]  "  Divorces  were  not 
connivril  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed."  Milton. 

Con-nlv'en-cy(kon-mvVn-s5?),7j.   Connivance.   [Oft.?.] 

Con-niv'ent  (-'■nt),  a.  [L.  ronniven.t,  p.  pr.]  1.  For- 
bearing to  see;  designedly  inattentive;  as,  convirent 
justice.     [7?.]  Milton. 

2.  (Biol.)  Brought  close  together ;  arched  inward  so 
that  the  points  meet ;  converging  ;  in  close  contact ;  as, 
the  co7)nivcnt  petals  of  a  flower,  wings  of  an  insect,  or 
folds  of  membrane  in  the  human  system,  etc. 

Con-nlv'er  (kon-nlv'er),  n.     One  who  connives. 

Con'nois-seur'  (k5n'nTs-sQr'  or  -sur';  277),  n.  [P. 
con}) a  I.':?!!' It r^  formerly  connois.snir.iT.  connnitre  to  know, 
fr.  L.  cofjnoscere  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  co-  +  «o- 
scere,  tjnoscerf,  to  learn  to  know.  See  Know,  and  cf. 
CoGNTzoR.]     One  well  versed  in  any  subject ;  a  skillful 


Con'nols-seur'shlp  (kon'riTs-BOr'shtp  or  -sjjr'- ;  li77), 

71.     State  of  being  a  connoisHcur. 

Con'no-tate  (k5n'n5-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  con- •{•  notntuit, 
p.  p.  <.f  natiirr.  to  mark.  Cf.  Connote.]  To  connote; 
to  Huggent  or  designato  (something)  as  additional ;  to 
inclu.ie  ;  to  nnply.  Hnmmond. 

Con'no-ta'tlon  (kSn/no-ta'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  V.  connota- 
tion.^ The  act  of  connoting  ;  a  making  known  or  desig- 
nating something  additional ;  implication  of  something 
more  than  is  aswrted. 

Con-no'ta-tive    (kon-nCtjVtTv    or   kon'iio-tu-tlv),    a. 

1.  Implying  Muuetliing  afhlitioiia!  ;    ilhitivr. 

2.  U.o'j.)  Implying  an  attribut.-.     Sit  (.onnote. 
Connotative  term,  one  which  denotes  a  subject  and  im- 
plies an  attribute.  J,  s.  Mill. 

Con-no'ta-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  connotative  manner ; 
exproKHJiig  connotation. 

Con-note'  (itmi-not'),  v.  f.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  Connoted  ; 
p.  pr.  ^v  rh.  n.  Connoting.]    [See  Connotate,  and  Note.] 

1.  To  murk  along  with ;  to  suggest  or  indicate  as  ad- 
ditional;  to  designate  by  implication  ;  to  include  in  the 
meaning  ;  to  imply. 

Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  roimotts  aUo  a  certain  Riiit- 
ahlenebs  of  it  to  some  otlicr  tiling.  Soiilfi. 

2.  (Logic)  To  imply  as  an  attribute. 

The  word  "white"  denotes  nil  white  things,  as  snow,  paper 
the  foam  of  tlic  sea,  etc.,  and  imphes,  or.  as  it  was  termed  bv 
tlic  schoolmen,  connotes,  tlic  attribute  "  wjiitencss."  J.  .v.  Mi/'/. 
Con-nu^bl-al  (kSn-nu'bT-wl),  a.  [L.  connubiali.<^,  fr. 
conntihiinn  marriage;  C07i- -{- 7nibere  to  veil,  to  marry. 
See  Nuptial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage,  or  the 
marriage  state  ;  conjugal ;  nuijtial. 

Nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  cunnubial  love  refused.  Milton. 

Kind,  ro)nutbiul  tenderness.  Go/t/smith. 

Con-nu'bl-al'i-ty  (kon-nu'bi-511-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  connubial ;  something  characteristic  of  tlie  con- 
jugal state;  an  expression  of  connubial  tenderness. 
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nation  as  xtdxlncd  v/han  its  npirit  is  at  last  broken,  so 
that  no  further  resistance  in  olf^rcd.  .Subjuoatf  is  to 
bruig  co„,plrt.-lyu,..b-r  th-  yoke  of  bondage.  The  an- 
cj.ni  0;uil«u.T.-  nev.T  finally  ,.///,,/y/,v/  by  the  Komrmii 

1  111  thr-y  w.n-  ...nij.h-t.-ly  .su/,j„.,al..l.  TIk-kg  wordw, 
wneii  iihi-.i  ngonitivriv  i,jiv.;  corn-hpondent  meanings. 
/!fw'  *';''['""  l"'r  I""'-J'idi<..s  or  averhionn  by  a  Kucceasion 

o^btv  I  V*,.'  Y*"  ';''V''^'/.''^*!  ■'■"mni^h  our  reluctance 
todutv  by  ohc,h„.„...i  ,,i,,,rt:  we  en.leavor  to  «w/j(/«*t 
our  evil  p.op..nhitics  by  wal.liful  an.I  ner^^vering  exer- 
tioiiH  .su/,ju,,nu-  iH  more  commonlv  triken  in  itrt  primary 
m.-;oong,  and  wIk-m  used  figuratively  '  '*        ■      ■ 


■b: 


To  gain  the  victory ;  to 


Some  conmtbia/itics  which  had  begun  to  pass  between  Afr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  JHrknts. 


Con-nu'mer-a'lion  (-mer-a'shQn"),  n.  [LL.  conntnne- 
ratio,  fr.  L.  conmnncnn-f,  -minieratum,  to  number  with.] 
A  reckoning  together.     [7?.]  Parson. 

Gon'nu-sanco  (kSn'niS-.san.s),  n.     {Lan)  See  Cogni- 
zance.    \_Obs.'] 
Con'nu-sant  (-srmt),  (7.  (/,f/«')  See  Cognizant.  [O65.] 
Con^nu-sor' (-sor'),  7(.    {Lau-)    See  Cognizor.    \_Ot>s.] 
Con'nu-tri'tious  (-trlah'Qs),  a.     Nutritious  by  force 
of  liabit ;  — said  of  certain  kinds  of  food.    {Obs.'\    Crafib. 
Con'ny  (kSn'nS-),  a.    [V45.    Cf.  Canny,  Cunning.] 
Brave;  tine;  canny.     \_Pruv.  JC}ig.~\  Grose. 

Co'no-dont  (ko'no-dont),  71.  [Gr.  (cwcos  cone  +  oSoil?, 
6561'TOi;,  tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  pecubar  tootlilike  fossil  of 
many  forms,  found  especially  in  carboniferous  rocks. 
Such  fossils  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  teeth  of 
niarsipobranch  fishes,  but  they  are  probably  the  jaws  of 
annelids. 

Co'nold  (ko'uoid),  n.  [Gr.  KtavoeiS^q  conical ;  kuu'os 
cone -f  et5o9  form:  cf.  F.  cono'ide.']  1.  AuytlUng  that 
lias  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  cone. 

2.  (Geo}n.)  {a)  A  solid  formed  by  the  rev- 
olution of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis  ;  as, 
a  parabolic   conoid,    elliptic  conoid,  etc.; —  ™  , 

more  commonly  called  paraboloid,  ellipaoid,  ™--^"~~W'' 
etc.     {b)  A  surface  which  may  be  generated     „ 
by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  manner  as      *'0"o'"- 
always  to  meet  a  given  straight  line  and  a  given  curve, 
and  continue  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Math.  Diet. 

Co'noid,  a.     Resembling  a  cone  ;  conoidal. 
Co-noid'al  (ko-noid'^l),  «.    [Cf.  F.  coTioidal.}    Nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  conical.  Lindlci/. 

Go-noidlc  (-Tk),  )  a.      Pertaining  to   a  conoid  ; 

Co-nold'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (     having  the  form  of  a  conoid. 
Go-nom'1-nee'  (ko-nom^T-ne'),  n.     One  nominated  in 
conjunction  with  another  ;  a  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

Con-quad'rate  (k5n-kwod'iat),  v.  t.  [L.  conguRdratns, 
p.p.  ol  rnn'paniriire.~\    To  bring  into  a  square.   IP.}  A.ih. 
Con-quas'sate  (kOn-kwas'sat),  ?•.  /.     [L.  conqnn.tsa- 
tu.s,p.xi.  oicumpuK-iS'ire.}    To  shake  ;  to  agitate.    [Obs.} 
Harvpii.  —  Con'quas-sa'tlon  (-sa'shan),  n.    [Oi.v.] 

Con'quer  (kSnTier),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Conquered 
(-kerd);  ]).  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Conquering.]  [OF.  conqncrre, 
F.  conqjterir,  fr.  L.  conquirere,  -qvisitum,  to  seek  or 
search  for,  to  bring  together.  LL.,  to  conquer;  con-  -f 
qnocrere  to  seek.  See  Quest.]  1.  To  gain  or  acquire  by 
force  ;  to  take  possession  of  by  violent  means;  to  gnin 
dominion  over;  to  subdue  by  physical  means;  to  re- 
duce ;  to  overcome  by  force  of  arms ;  to  cause  to  yield  ; 
to  vanquish.     "  If  thou  congr/er  Rome."  S/i'rk. 

If  wc  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  U9.  Shak. 

TVe  ronqvered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms.    J'npe. 

2.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  mental  or  moral  power  ; 
to  surmount ;  as,  to  conquer  difficulties,  temptation,  etc. 

By  winning  words  to  con7»/rr  willin?  hearts, 

And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear.         Mi/ton. 

3.  To  gain  or  obtain,  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  way  ; 
to  win  ;  as,  to  conquer  freedom  ;  to  conquer  a  peace. 

Syn.  —  To  subdue ;  vanquish  ;  overcome  ;  overpower ; 
overthrow ;  defeat ;  rout ;  discomfit :  subjugate  ;  reduce  : 
bumble  :  crush  ;  surmoimt ;  subject ;  master.  —  To  Con- 
quer, Vanquish,  Subdue,  Subjugate.  Overcome.  These 
words  agree  in  the  general  idea  expressed  bv  orerromr. 
—  that  of  bringing  under  one's  power  by  the'exertion  of 
force.  Conquer  is  wider  and  more  general  than  ranquiali, 
denoting  usually  a  succession  of  conflicts.  Vanquish  is 
more  individual,  and  refers  usually  to  a  single  conflict. 
Thus.  Alexander  ronqvered  Asia  in  a  succession  of  bat- 
tles, and  rnnqjiixhrd  Darius  in  one  decisive  engagement. 
.y(/6(7(/c  implies  a  more  gradual  and  continual  pressure, 
but  a  surer  and  more  final  subjection.    We  speak  of  a 


pfnerally  a  bad 
■way  of  his  paswous. 

Con'quer  (kon-Tter), 
ovirconio;  to  prevail. 

JIc  went  forth  conquering  a.nA  ioronqwrr.      Tfw.  vi.  2. 

The  chonipionfe  resolved  to  conriurr  or  to  die.     }i'aller. 

Con'quer-a-ble  (-i't-b'l),  a.      Cap.-dde  of  being  con- 

qu.-red  or  subdued.    ,Son(/i.  —  Con'quer-a-ble-nes8,  «. 

Gon^guer-ess,  71.     a  woman  who  <onquerH.     Fair/ar. 

Gon'quer-Or  (-er),  n.  [OF.  conqnereor,  fr.  conqurrre.\ 
One  who  conquers. 

The  Conq_ueror  (Eng.  //jV.),  William  the  Norman  (1 027- 
1  i>>.)  w-Iioinv.aded  Kngland,  defeated  Harold  in  the  ba^ 
tie  of  iiastmgs,  and  was  crowned  king,  in  IWiG. 

Con'quest  (kSnTcwSst),  n.  [OF.  conquest,  conqnesfe^ 
I',  ronquete,  LL.  conquistum,  conqnistn,  j-rop.  p.  p.  from 
L.  conquirere.  See  Conquer.]  1.  The  act  or  proce«9 
of  conquering,  or  acquiring  by  force  ;  the  act  of  over- 
coming or  subduing  opjtosition  by  force,  whether  phys- 
ical or  moral ;  subjection  ;  subjugation  ;  victory. 

In  joyB  of  roiifjmut  he  resifrns  his  breath.      A'/fUmn. 
Three  years  sufRced  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  I're.<r„tt. 

2.  Tliat  which  jg  conquered  ;  pOBsesBion  gained  by 
force,  physical  or  moral. 

Wherefore  rejoice  ?    What  ronqnest  hrhxK'^  he  home  ?    S/ial: 

3.  {Feudal  Lmc)  The  acquiring  of  property  by  other 
means  than  by  inheritance  ;  acquisition.         lilackstone. 

4.  The  act  of  gaining  or  regaining  by  succesaful  strug- 
gle ;  as,  the  conquest  of  liberty  or  peace. 

V  The.ConqueBt  (Enq.  Hist.),  the  subjugation  of  England 
by  WiUiam  of  Normandy  in  lim. 


mastery  ;   reduction ;  sub- 


Syn.— Victory ;  triumph 
jugation  ;  subjection. 

Gon'san-guln'e-al  (kon/eSn-gwTu'e-ffl),  a.  Of  the 
same  blood  ;  related  by  birth.  Sir  T.  Jiroivne. 

Gon-san'gulned  (kQn-s2n'gwTnd),  a.  Of  kin  by  blood ; 
related.     [A'.]  Jo/mso7i. 

Con'san-guln'e-ous  (-sSu-gwTn'e-i^.s),  a.    [L.  consan- 

f/uineu.s;  con-  -r  sanr/uis  blood:  cf.  F.  consanquin.  See 
Sanguine.]  Of  the  same  blood;  related  by  birth ;  de- 
scended from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor.  Shak. 
Con'san-guln'i-ty  (-i-ty),  7?.  IL.  con  son  ffuinitas :  cf. 
F.  conamiguinite.']  The  relation  of  riersons  by  blood,  in 
distinction  from  (iffinitij  or  relation  by  marriage;  blood 
relationship ;  as,  lineal  C07isanguinity ;  collateral  con- 
sanguinity. 

Invoking  aid  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.    Prcscott. 
Con-sar^cl-na'tlon  (kSn-sar'sT-na'shiin),  n.     [L.  con- 
sarcinare,  -na/iim,  to  patch  together.]     A  patching  to- 
getlier  ;  patcliwork.     [O65.]  Bailey. 

Gon'science  (kOn'shens),  n.  [F.  conscience,  fr.  L.  con- 
.'icirntia,  fr.  con.sciens,  p.  pr.  of  conscire  to  know,  to 
be  conscious  ;    con-  -f-  scire   to   know.      See   Science.] 

1.  Knowledge  of  one's  own  thoughts  or  actions;  con- 
sciousness.    lObs."] 

The  .'sweetest  cordial  we  receive,  at  last. 

Is  conscunct'  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.     Dcnham. 

2.  The  faculty,  power,  or  inward  principle  which  de- 
cides as  to  the  character  of  one's  own  actions,  purposes, 
and  aflfections,  warning  against  and  condemning  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  approving  and  prompting  to  that 
which  is  right ;  the  moral  faculty  passing  judgment  on 
one's  self  ;  the  moral  sense. 

M)'  ronsciriicf  hath  a  thousand  several  tongueB, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  Shak. 

Aa  xn'i'vrr  means  hiou-/,_r/'ir,  mnsricnce  etvninIo?icaIIy  means 
self-Aiu.irt'.'ld'.:  .  .  .  But  the  English  word  implies  a  moral 
etundard  of  action  in  the  mind  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  actions.  .  .  .  Conscience  is  the  reason,  emplovcd  about 
questions  of  riaht  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  Willi  the  senti- 
ments of  approbation  and  condenmation.  Wfnifdl. 

3.  Tlie  estimate  or  determination  of  conscience  ;  con- 
viction of  right  or  duty, 

Coii^Hatrij  supposes  the  existence  of  some  such  [('.e.,  moral] 
faculty,  and  properly  signifies  our  consciousness  of  Iiaving  acted 
agreeably  or  contrary  to  its  directions.  Adam  Smith. 

4.  Tenderness  of  feeling  ;  pity.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Conscience  clause,  a  clause  in  a  general  law  exempting 

persons  whose  religious  scruples  forbid  compliance  tliere- 
with,  —  as  from  taking  judicial  oaths,  rendering  military 
service,  etc.  —  Conscience  money,  stolen  or  wrongrfullv  ac- 
quired money  that  is  volimtarily  restored  to  the  rigtitful 
possessor.  Such  money  paid  into  the  United  States  treas- 
ury by  unknown  debtors  is  called  the  Consdrncefj/nd.  — 
Court  of  Conscience,  a  court  establislied  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  in  London  and  other  trading  cities  and 
districts.  [Enq.]  Blackstone.  —In  conscience,  In  all  con- 
science, in  deference  or  oliedience  to  conscience  or  rea- 
son;  in  reason:  reasmiably.  "This  is  enough  in  con- 
sciencf.''^  Hou-cU.  '"  Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  in  nil  con- 
.scie7ice,  as  many  as  you  should  require."  Sui/t.  —To 
make  conscience  of.  To  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  act 
according  to  tlie  dictates  of  conscience  concerning  (any 
matter),  or  to  scniple  to  act  contrary  to  its  dictates. 

Con'sclenced  (kSn'sh.enst),  a.  Having  a  conscience. 
[P.}     "  i^of t-ronf^rirnced  men."  Shak. 

G  on 'science-less.  a.  Without  conscience  ;  indiffer- 
ent to  conscience  ;  unscrup\dous. 

Corisriniccltss  and  wicked  patrons.  Hooker, 

Con^sclent  (kSn'sh^nt),  a.  [L.  conscieTiS,  -entis,  p. 
prj     Conscious.      [P.}  Bacon. 

Con'sci-en'tions  (-shT-en'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consden- 
cieur,  LL.  consrienfiosus.1    1.  Influenced  bv  conscience  ; 
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goTcmed  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  by  the  knowai  or  euppoBed  rules  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
—  said  of  a.  person. 

The  advice  of  wise  end  coHSciattinus  men.    Prescott. 

2.  Characterized   by   a  regard    to    conscience ;    con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  couscieuce  ;  —  said  of  actions. 
A  holy  and  comciriitioiu^  course.       Abp.  Tillot^tm. 

Syn.  — Scrupulous;  exact;  faithful;  just;  upright. 

Con'ECl-en'tioUS-ly  (kun'shT-en'slms-ly),  adi'.  In  a 
conscientious  mauner  ;  as  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  hence, 
faithfully  ;  accurately  ;  completely. 

Gon'SCi-en'tioUS-ness,  w.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
scientious ;  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 

Con'SClon-a-We  (kou'slmu-a-b'l),  a.  [Irregularly 
formed  fr.  consrience.~\  Governed  by,  or  according  to, 
conscience  ;  reasonable  ;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  have  cnnscionablc  satisfaction.  Sir  11-  Wutton. 

Con'SCion-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quaUty  of  being  con- 
scion:ible  ;  reasnnableness.  Johnson. 

Con'scion-a-bly,  adv.    Reasonably  ;  justly. 

Con'scious  iKou'shiis),  a.  [L.  coiisvius ;  con- -\- scire 
to  know.  8ee  CossciENXE.]  1.  Possessing  the  faculty 
of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  or  mental  operations. 

Some  are  thinking  or  conscious  beings,  or  liave  a  power  of 
thouglit.  ^-  """-^- 

2.  Possessing  knowledge,  whether  by  internal,  con- 
scious experience  or  by  external  observation  ;  cognizant ; 
aware  ;  sensible. 

Her  conscious  heart  imputed  suspicion  where  none  could  have 
been  felt.  Hawthorne. 

The  man  who  breathes  most  Iiealthily  is  least  consriniis  of  Ins 
own  breathing.  l>e  Quinceij. 

3.  Made  the  object  of  consciousness ;  known  to  one's 
self  ;  as,  conscious  giult. 

With  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Aware;  apprised;  sensible;  felt;  known. 

Con's clOUS-ly,  adv.  In  a  conscious  manner ;  with 
know  !•  1/ ■  '  'i  oii'-'s  own  mental  operations  or  actions. 

Con'scious-ness  (k5n'shus-n6s),  n.  1.  Tiie  state  of 
being  tou»ciuus  ;  knowledge  of  one's  own  existence,  con- 
dition, sensations,  mental  operations,  acts,  etc. 

Conscinvsness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  recognition  by  the 
mind  or  "eco"  of  its  acts  and  affections  ;  —  in  other  words,  the 
telf-offirmation  that  certain  modifications  are  knnwn  by  mc, 
and  that  these  modifications  are  mine.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Immediate  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  presence 
of  any  object,  state,  or  sensation.  See  the  Note  under 
Attention. 

Annihilate  the  conscionjntess  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the 
cOTisciousness  of  the  operation.  Sir  W.  JlanuUun. 

And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  had  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  nad  left 
.  .  .  images  and  precious  thoughts 

That  shall  not  die,  and  can  not  be  destroyed.     Wordsjrorth. 

The  consciousness  of  wrong  brought  with  it  the  cansciousiiess 

of  weakness.  Frtmde. 

3.  Feeling,  persuasion,  or  expectation ;  esp.,  inward 
sense  of  guilt  or  innocence,     [i?.] 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest :  to  break 
its  peace  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  consciousness.  Pope. 

Con-scribe'  (kSn-skrIb'),  V.  t.  [L.  conscribere.  See 
Conscript.]    To  enroll ;  to  enlist.     \_Ohs.'\  E.  Half. 

Gon'SCrtpt  (kon'skript),  a.  [L.  C07i.icripfu.<!,  p.  p.  of 
conscribere  to  write  togetlier,  to  enroll ;  con-  -f-  scribere 
to  write.     See  Scribe.]     Em-olled  ;  written  ;  registered. 

Conacript  fathers  (/i/>»J.  Antiq.),  the  senators  of  ancient 
Rome-  Wlien  certain  new  senators  were  first  enrolled 
with  the  "fathers,"  the  body  was  called  Pntres  H  Con- 
scripti ;  afterward  all  were  called  Patres  consvripti. 

Con'script,  n.  One  taken  by  lot,  or  compulsorily  en- 
rolled, to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor. 

Gon-scrlpt'  (k5n-skrTpt'),  v.  t.  To  enroll,  by  compul- 
sion, for  military  service. 

Con-SCrip'tiOil  (kon-skrip'shun),  n.  [L.  conscriptio : 
cf.  F.  conscrijitioji.']     1.  An  enroUing  or  registering. 

The  riinsrriijtion  of  men  of  war.  Bp.  Bumct. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrollment  of  men  for  military  or 
naval  service  ;  a  draft. 

Con-scrip'tioil-al  (-«!),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  a  coiisi-ription. 

Gon'se-crate  (kuu's?-krat),  a,  [L.  consecratus,  p.  p. 
of  consecrare  to  consecrate  ;  con — |-  sacrare  to  conse- 
crate, J^ffT  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  Consecrated ;  devoted  ; 
dedicated ;  sacred. 

They  were  aBt^cmbled  in  that  consecrate  place.     Bacon. 

Con'se-crate  (k5n'se-krat),  r.  (.  limp.  A-  p.  p.  Con- 
sBCitATED  ;  /'.  pr.  it  rb,  n.  Consecratino.]  1.  To  make, 
or  declare  to  br,  sacred  ;  to  appropriatf;  to  satred  uses ; 
to  set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote,  to  the  service  or  wor- 
ship of  God ;  as,  to  consrcmie  a  church ;  to  give  (one's 
self)  unreservedly,  as  to  the  service  of  God. 

One  day  in  the  wc&k  is  .  .  .  conM:crat<d  to  a  holy  rest.  Sharp. 

2.  To  set  apart  to  a  sacred  office ;  aa,  to  consecrate  a 
bishop. 

Thou  ehalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  Fons.     Er.  Txix.  0. 

3.  To  canonize ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  saint ;  to 
enroll  among  the  gods,  as  a  Roman  einperor. 

4.  To  render  venerable  or  revered  ;  to  liallow;  to  dig- 
nify; aa,  nilcs  or  principles  cOH^ccra/Cf/ by  time.  Burke. 

Syn.  — Sec-  AnnicT. 

Oon'se-cra'ter  (kSn'st-kra'ter),  n.    Consecrator. 

Conse-cra'tlon  (kGii'iie-kra'shlin),  n.  [L.  consecra- 
tio:  cf.  F,  consecrntion.l  The  act  or  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating ;  the  state  of  being  couRecrated  ;  dedication. 

Until  thedayBof  yourcoTMcri-fifiVm  be  at  an  end.    Lev.  viif,  .l-t. 

ffTix'Tiitioii  makes  not  a  place  hacrtd,  but  only  wjlcninly 
dcclartu  it  f.o.  Sontfi. 

Oon'SO-cra'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  consecrates ; 
one  who  performs  the  rites  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  devoted  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  [Written 
also  coTuecrater.^ 
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Con'se-cra-tO-ry  (kSn'se-kra-tft-rJ?  or  -kra'tft-ry),  a. 

Of  ur  pertaining  to  the  act  of  consecration ;  dedicatory. 

The  cimsu'rratury  prayer.  Bp.  Bumct. 

Con^sec-ta'ne-OUS  (kSn'sSk-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  consec- 
tayteiis.]     Following  as  a  matter  of  course.  Blount. 

Con'sec-ta-ry  (kOn'sSk-tS-rJ-  or  k5u-66k'ta-ry),  a.  [L. 
consevtarius,  fr.  consecttiri  to  follow  after  eat,erly  ;  con- 
-{-  sectari  to  follow  eagerly,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.]  Fol- 
lowing by  consequence;  consequeut;  deducible.  [/*-] 
"  Consectary  impieties."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con'sec-ta-ry,  n.  That  which  follows  by  consequence 
or  is  logically  deducible  ;  deduction  from  premises  ;  cor- 
ollary,    [i?.]  Nilton. 

Gon'se-CUte  (kon'se-kut),  v.  t.  To  follow  closely  ;  to 
endeavor  to  overtake  ;  to  pursue.     [(7^5. ]      Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'se-CU'tion  (-ku'.shuu),  n.  [L.  consecuHo.  See 
Consequent.]  1.  A  following,  or  sequel ;  actual  or  log- 
ical dependence.  Sir  M,  Hale. 

2.  A  succession  or  series  of  any  kind,     [06^.] 

Sir  J.  Newton. 

Month  of  coneecntion  iAstron.),  a  month  as  reckoned 
from  one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  to  auother. 

Con-sec'u-tive  (kon-sek'lj-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conseor- 
tif.  See  Consequent.]  1.  Following  in  a  train ;  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  a  regidar  order  ;  successive  ;  un- 
interrupted in  course  or  succession  ;  with  no  interval  or 
break  ;  as,  fifty  consecutive  years. 

2.  Following  as  a  consequence  or  restdt ;  actually  or 
logically  dependent ;  consequential ;  succeeding. 

The  actions  of  a  man  consecutive  to  volition.       Locke. 

3.  {Mas.)  Having  similarity  of  sequence ;— said  of 
certain  parallel  progressions  of  two  parts  in  a  piece  of 
harmony ;  as,  consecutive  fifths,  or  consecutive  octaves, 
which  are  forbidden. 

Consecutive  chords  <Jfi/s.),  chords  of  the  same  kind  suc- 
ceeding one  another  without  interruption. 

Con-sec'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  In  a  consecutive  manner ; 
by  way  of  sequence  ;  successively. 

Con-sec'u-tive-ness,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
consecutive. 

Con-sen'sion  (k5u-sen'shiin),  7i.  [L.  con.'!ensio.'\ 
AErreement;  accord.  Bentlei/. 

Gon-sen'su-al  (-s5n'shu-Tl),  a.  [See  Consent,  v.  7., 
and  cf.  Sensual.]  1.  (Lau)  Existing,  or  made,  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  two  or  more  parties. 

2.  {P/ii/siol.)  Excited  or  caused  by  sensation,  sj-mpa- 
thy,  or  reflex  action,  and  not  by  conscious  volition  ;  as, 
cv?iscnsual  motions. 

Consensual  contract  (Lmr),  a  contract  formed  merely  by 
consent,  ;is  a  marriage  contract. 

Con-sen'SUB  {-sus),  Ji.  [L.  See  Consent.]  Agree- 
ment ;  accord ;  consent. 

That  traditional  consensus  of  society  which  we  call  public 
opmion.  T'jior. 

Con-sent'  (kon-sgnf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Consented; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Consenting.]  [F.  consoitir,  fr.  L.  c07isen- 
tire.,  -sensum.,  to  feel  together,  agree  ;  con-  -\-  saitire  to 
feel.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  agree  in  opinion  or  sentiment ; 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  to  accord  ;  to  concur. 

And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.    Acts  viii.  1. 

Flourishing  many  years  before  Wyclif,  and  much  consenting 
with  hmi  in  judgment.  Fuller. 

2.  To  indicate  or  express  a  willingness;  to  yield  to 
guidance,  persuasion,  or  necessity  ;  to  give  assent  or  ap- 
proval ;  to  comply. 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  ShaJc. 

And  whispering  "I  will  na'cT  consent,"'  —cm^ented.  Byron. 
Syn.  — To  accede;  yield;  assent;  comply ;  agree ;  al- 
low ;  concede  ;  permit ;  admit ;  concur ;  acquiesce. 

Con-sent',  '■.  t.    To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  assent  to ;  to 

admit.     [Oi^.] 

Interpreters  .  .  .  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story.  Milton. 

Con-sent',  n.     [Cf.   OF.   conJtent.']     1.  Agreement  in 

opinion  or  sentiment ;  the  being  of  one  mind  ;  accord. 

All  with  one  cnnsaU  began  to  make  excuse.    XuAeiiv.  IS. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent.  S/iak. 

2.  Correspondence  in  parts,  qualities,  or  operations ; 
agreement ;  harmony  ;  colierence. 

The  melodious  consent  of  the  birds.  Holland. 

Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony  that  springs 
From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  things.  Pope. 

3.  Voluntary  accordance  with,  or  concurrence  in,  what 
is  done  or  proposed  by  another  ;  acquiescence  ;  compli- 
ance ;  approval ;  permission. 

Tliou  wcrt  possessed  of  David's  throne 
By  free  ronscut  of  all.  Milton. 

4.  (Lniv)  Capable,  deliberate,  and  voluntary  assent  or 
agreement  to,  or  concurrence  in,  some  act  or  purpose, 
implying  physical  and  mental  power  and  free  action. 

6.  (Physiol.)  Sympathy.     See  Sympathy,  4. 

Syn.  —  .\8sent ;  aciiuiescence  ;  concurrence  ;  agree- 
ment ;  approval ;  permission.    See  Assent. 

Ago  of  consent  ( Linr),  an  age,  fixed  bv  statute  and  vary- 
ing in  diltrrrnt  jurisdictions,  at  which  one  is  competent 
to  give  consent.  Sexual  intercourse  with  a  female  child 
under  tlu-  age  of  ronsent  is  punishable  as  rape. 

Con-sen 'ta-ne'i-ty  (k5n-a5n'ti-no'T-tJ),  n.  Mutual 
agreenu-nt.     [A'-] 

Gon'sen-ta'ne-ons  (kBn'Hen-ta'ne-ns),  n.  [L.  con- 
.'^rnfanrus.'l  Ctmsistent ;  agreeable;  suitable;  accord- 
ant to  ;  harmonious;  concurrent. 

A  i:i<nil  law  iii)d  confU'ufancous  to  rranon.  ILncIL 

—  Oon'son-ta'ne-ous-Iy,   '"/*•.  —  Con'sen-ta'ne-ous- 
nesB.  n. 

Gon-sent'ant  (kon-s^nt'ernt),  n.  [P.,  p.  pr.  of  rmi- 
.inilir.  I     Cntiht-iitiiig.      fO/>.v.]  Chancer. 

Con-sent'er  (kfiu-Henfer),  7/.     One  who  consents. 

Con-sen'tlent  (-M^n'Rhrnt),  n.  [h.  consrntiens,  p.  pr. 
See  Consknt.]     Agreeing  in  mind;  accordant. 

'ilic  lonficuiinil  jiidyment  of  the  cinircli.    Bp.  I'cnrsnn. 
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Oon-sent'lng-ly  (k5n.s5nt1ng-iy),  adv.  With  con- 
sent ;  in  a  compliant  manner.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gon'se-quence  (kCin'se-kwSns),  n.  [L.  conse^juen- 
tin  :  cf.  F.  consequence.  See  Consequent.]  1.  That 
which  follows  something  on  which  it  depends ;  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  cause  ;  a  result. 

Shun  to  tnste, 
And  shun  the  bitter  co/isc/ueofe.  Milton. 

2.  {Logic)  A  proposition  collected  from  the  agree- 
ment of  other  previous  propositions;  any  conclusion 
which  results  from  reason  or  argument ;  inference. 

3.  Chain  of  causes  and  effects ;  consecution. 

Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three.         Milton. 
Link  follows  link  by  necessary  consequence,     Colemige. 

4.  Importance  with  respect  to  what  comes  after ; 
power  to  influence  or  produce  an  effect ;  value ;  mo- 
ment ;  rank  ;  distinction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consegueyice.  S/tak^ 

A  sense  of  your  own  worth  and  consei/itmce.    Covper. 

In  consequence,  hence  ;  for  this  cause.  —  In  consequencft- 
of,  by  reason  of  ;  as  the  effect  of. 

Syn.  —  Eliect ;  result;  end.    See  Effect. 

Con'se-quenxlng  (-kwSn  slug),  n.  Drawing  infer- 
ences.    [A'.]  Milton. 

Con'se-quent  (-kwSnt),  a.  [L.  consequens^  -entis,  p. 
pr. of  <'on5((/t/t  to  follow;  cot?- +  ^e^fu  to  follow  :  cf.  F. 
consSquent.  See  Second,  and  cf.  Consecution.]  1.  Fol- 
lowing as  a  result,  inference,  or  natural  effect. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  oa,  an  act  perfectly 
personal.  Locke. 

2.  {Logic)  Following  by  necessarj-  inference  or  ration- 
al deduction  ;  as,  a  proposition  consequent  to  other 
propositions. 

Consequent  points.  Consequent  pcles  ( Mngnefisjn),  a  num- 
ber of  poles  dit-tributed,  under  certain  conditions,  along 
the  axis  of  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  which  regularly  has 
but  the  two  poles  at  the  extreuiities. 

Gon'se-quent,  n.  l.  That  which  follows,  or  results 
from,  a  cause  ;  a  result  or  natural  effect. 

They  were  ill-governed,  which  is  always  a  consequent  of  ill 
payment.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  {Logic)  That  which  follows  from  propositions  by 
rational  deduction  ;  that  which  is  deduced  from  rea^ 
soning  or  argumentation  ;  a  conclusion,  or  inference. 

3.  (3Iath.)  The  second  term  of  a  ratio,  as  the  term  b 
in  tlie  ratio  a  :  b,  the  first,  </,  being  the  antecedent. 

Gon'se-quen'tial  (-kwgn'sh^/l),  a.  1.  Following  as  a 
consequence,  result,  or  logical  inference  ;  consequeut. 

'All  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture  has  a  consequential  necessity* 
of  being  believed, .  .  .  because  it  is  of  divine  authority.     Locke, 

These  kind  of  arguments  . . .  are  highly  consequential  and. 
concludent  to  my  purpose.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

2.  Assuming  or  exhibiting  an  air  of  consequence  ;  pre- 
tending to  importance  ;  pompous ;  self-important ;  as,, 
a  consequential  man.    See  Consequence,  n.,  4. 

His  stately  and  consequential  pace.    Str  IT.  Scott. 

ConaeQiientlal  damage.  (Law)  {n\  Damage  so  remote  as 
not  to  be  actionable.  {h\  Damage  which  although  remote 
is  actionable,  (c)  Actionable  damage,  but  not  following 
as  an  immediate  result  of  an  act. 

Con'se-quen'tial-Iy,  adv.    1.  With  just  deduction  of 

consequences ;  with  right  connection  of  ideas ;  logically. 

The  faculty  of  writing  consequentially.        Addison. 

2.  By  remote  consequence ;  not  immediately ;  eventu- 
ally ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  consequentially.  Soutfi. 

3.  In  a  regular  series ;  in  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect ;  with  logical  concatenation  ;  consecutively ;  con- 
tinuously. 

4.  With  assumed  importance;  pompously. 
Con'se-quen'tlal-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  con- 

se(|uential. 

Con'se-quent-ly  (k5n'se-kw5nt-ly),  nrfc.  By  conse- 
quence ;  by  natural  or  logical  sequence  or  connection. 

Syn,  —  See  Accordingly. 

Con-ser'tlon  (k5n-ser'6h5n),  TO.  [L.  consertio,  fr. 
coj>sererf?, -sertu7n,  to  conrmct]  coil-  -j-  screre  to  join.] 
Junction ;  adaptation.     IB."} 

Oviserfiou  of  design,  how  exquisite.  Young. 

Con-serv'a-lile  {-serv'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  conservabilis.'] 
Capable  of  being  preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

Con-serv'an-cy  {kon-serv'«n-s5),  71.  Conservation, 
as  from  injury,  defilement,  or  irregular  use. 

[An  act  wqpI  passed  in  ISW.  for  vesting  in  the  Conservatore- 
of  the  River  Thames  the  comerrancy  of  the  Thames  and  Isis. 

Mozleytf  W. 

Con-serv'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  conservans^  p.  pr.] 
Having  the  i)awer  or  quality  of  conservation. 

Con'ser-va'tlon  (kOn'^er-va'shtln),  n.  [L.  conscrva- 
tio :  cf.  F.  co7iservation.'}  Tlie  act  of  preserving,  guard- 
ing, or  protecting;  the  keeping  (of  a  thing)  in  a  safe  or 
entire  state ;  preservation. 

A  step  necessary  for  the  conseri'atiou  of  Protestantism. 

Hallam* 

A  t^tatc  without  the  means  of  some  change  is  without  the 
meiiiis  of  it-*  tim-mation.  Burke. 

Conaervatlon  of  areas  (A.<!trnn.),  the  princijjle  that  the 
radius  vector  drawii  from  aplanet  to  the  sun  sweeps  over 
equal  arens  in  equal  times.  ^  Conservation  of  energy,  or' 
Conservation  of  force  (.l/'(7/.i,  tlu'  principle  that  the  total 
eniTgy  of  any  m;ilcrinl  system  is  a  ([iiantity  which  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminiKht'd  !>>■  finy  action  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  system,  though  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  luiy  of  the  fonus  of  whicli  energy  is  sms- 
coptible.  i'lrrk  Maxwell. 

Con'ser-va'tlon-al  (kHn'ser-va'shtin-nl),  a.  Tending 
to  consirv*-  ;   jurBcrvative. 

Con-serv'a-tism  (.k5n-serv'A-tTz*m),  n.  [For  conserV' 
ativism.\  Thi-  disposition  and  tendency  to  preserve 
what  is  established  ;  opposition  to  change;  the  habit  of 
mind,  or  coiithict,  of  a  ronservative. 

Con-aerv'a-tlve  (kJin-serv'A-tIv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consrrvn- 
tij.\  1.  Having  piiwcr  to  preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire 
Btiite,  or  from  loss,  waste,  or  injury  ;  preservative. 
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2.  Tending  or  drnposed  to  maintain  existing  institu- 
tions;  opposed  to  cliiinge  or  innuvjition. 

3.  Of  or  pcrtainmg  to  a  politiral  party  whidi  favors 
the  conservation  of  exiHtin^'  iIl^tit1Ilinlls  ami  InriuH  of 
government,  as  the  Coiisi-mtfirf  party  in  Knj^laiid  ;  — 
contradistiiiguiaiicd  from  Liberal  aud  lindiaU. 

Wo  have  nlways  bctii  coiiBCiciitimisly  ttttiichcd  tn  whnt  ih 
call<?d  tlie  Tory,  and  wliicli  might  with  iintrc  imipricty  be 
culli^d  tJi."  <\,„svrnttir.;  party.  Qionl.  A',  r.  (IS-'IO). 

ConBervatlve  syBtera  ( Mrch.),  a  material  syHtem  of  sncli 
a  natui<!  that  aftiT  th.' .system  has  undergoiK!  any  serit-.s 
of  chanp:i^9,  and  linn  hi-i'u  brnni^ht  hark  in  any  niannrr  to 
its  original  stati-,  th.'  wlmh-  work  dmi.-  t,y  rxtiiu:d 
agents  on  the  syHti-tn  isc.|ii;il  to  th.-  uln.h-  work  d<>ii.-  I,v 
thesyatemiiiovert'oiniMgt'xtrnial  lurccs.    f'lirl;  Mii.nt'fll. 

Con-serv'a-tlve  (k5n-serv'4-tlv),  n.  X.  Ont!  who,  or 
that  wliich,  preHorves  from  ruin,  injury,  innovation,  or 
radical  change  ;  a  preserver ;  a  couserver. 

The  Iloly  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life. 

J<:i\  Taijlor. 

2.  One  who  desires  to  maintain  existing  institutions 
and  customs;  also,  one  who  liohls  uindcriiti!  opiniuuH  in 
polities;  —  opposed  to  rfvolnliimcni  or  rinlinil. 

3.  {Kng.  Hist.)  A  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Con-serv'a-tive-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  con- 
sen- ative. 

II  Con'ser'va-tolre'  (k8N''sttr'vil-twar''  or  k5n-Bor'-),  n. 
[F.]  A  public  place  of  instruction  in  any  special  branch, 
esp.  music  and  the  arts.     [See  Conservatory,  3.] 

Con'ser-va''tor  (kSn'ser-va'ter ;  277),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F. 
ronseri'ateiir.'^  1.  One  who  preserves  from  injury  or 
violation;  a  protector;  a  preserver. 

The  Rreat  Creator  and  Cimsrrvadir  oi  the  world.    Derham. 

2.  {Law)  ((f)  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  preserving 
the  public  peace,  as  a  justice  or  shcritf.  (6)  Oxie  who  has 
an  official  charge  of  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city,  corporation,  comnmnity,  or  estate. 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  wore  likewise   made   cnn- 

servatois  of  the  peace  uf  the  two  kiiigddins.  Chin-mlvn. 

Tlic  cowerratui-  ol  the  estate  of  an  idiot.    ISoitcier. 

Conservatora  of  the  River  Thamee,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners instituted  by  Parliament  to  have  the  conservancy 
of  the  Thames. 

Con-serv'a-lo-ry  (kun-serv'4-to-r?),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
serva(oirCy  LL.  consei't^aiorius.'}  Having  the  quality  of 
preserving  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury. 

Con-serv'a-tO-X7,  n.  [Cf.  F.  conservatoire,  LL.  con- 
servatoi-iuni.'}  1.  That  which  preserves  from  injury. 
lOffs.}     '*  A  conservatory  of  life."  Jer.  Ttiylvr. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  anything  from  loss,  decay, 
waste,  or  injury  ;  particularly,  a  greenliouse  for  preserv- 
ing exotic  or  tender  plants. 

3.  A  public  place  of  instruction,  designed  to  preserve 
and  perfect  the  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  science  or 
art,  esp.  music. 

Con'ser-va'triz  (kSn'ser-va'trTks),  n.  [L.]  A  woman 
wlio  preserves  from  loss,  injury,  etc. 

Con-serve'  (kSn-serv'))  ''•  '-  [iiup-  &  P-P-  Conserved 
{-servd') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conserving.]  [F.  couserver^ 
L.  conservare ;  con-  +  servare  to  keep,  guard.  See 
Serve.]  1.  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state;  to  save; 
to  preserve  ;  to  protect. 

The  amity  which  ...  they  meant  to  conserve  and  maintain 
with  the  emperor.  Strnfe. 

2.  To  prepare  with  sugar,  etc.,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pres- 
ervation, as  fruits,  etc.  ;  to  make  a  conserve  of. 

Gon'serve  (kOn'serv  or  kSn-serv'),  n.  [F.  cnnsei-ve, 
fr.  conserrer.\  1.  Anything  which  is  conserved;  es- 
pecially, a  sweetmeat  prepared  with  sugar ;  a  confection. 

I  sliall  .  .  .  etudy  brotlis,  plasters,  and  conserves,  till  from  a 
fine  lady  I  become  a  notable  woman.  Tathr, 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  confection  made  of  freshly 
gathered  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  finely  pow- 
dered refined  sugar.    See  Confection. 

3.  A  conservatory.  \_Oljs.']  Evelyn. 
■  Con-serv'er  (kOn-serv'er),  «.    One  who  conserves. 

Con-sW'er  (-sid'er),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Considered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Considering.]  [F.  considerer^ 
L.  considerarcy  -sideraimn,  to  consider,  view  atten- 
tively, prob.  fr.  con- -j- s  id  us,  siderts,  star,  constella- 
tion ;  orig.,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  stars.  See  Side- 
real, and  cf.  Desire.]  1.  To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a 
view  to  a  careful  examination  ;  to  think  on  with  care  ; 
to  ponder ;  to  study  ;  to  meditate  on, 

I  will  conxiiirr  thy  testimonies.         Ps.  cxix.  i>:'i. 
Thenceforth  to  speculations  hii-h  or  deep 
I  turned  my  ihouKhts,  ami  with  capacious  mind 
Considered  all  tilings  visible.  Milton. 

2.  To  look  at  attentively  ;  to  observe  ;  to  examine. 

She  com^idereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it.     Prov.  sxxi.  IG. 

3.  To  have  regard  to ;  to  take  into  view  or  account ; 
to  pay  due  attention  to  ;  to  respect. 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident.  Shak. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  more  united  at 
home,  and  more  considered  abroad.  sir  IT'.  Temiile. 

4.  To  estimate  ;  to  thmk  ;  to  regard  ;  to  view. 

Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd.    Jfaratdai/. 

i[[^="The  proper  sense  of  consider  is  often  blended 
with  an  idea  of  the  result  of  rnnsidei^ng  ;  as,  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  considcreth  the  poor."  Ps.  xli.  1 ;  \.  r.,  considers 
with  sympatliy  and  pity.  "Wliich  [sei-vicesl  if  I  have 
not  enough  mnsidn'ed.''^  Shak. :  i.  r.,  requited  as  the 
suthcieut  rnDsidcrinq  of  them  would  suggest.  "  Consider 
him  liberally."    ,/.  Hooker. 

Syn.  — To  ponder;  weigh;  revolve;  stndv  ;  reflect  or 
meditate  on  ;  contemplate  ;  examine.    See  Ponder. 

Gon-sld'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  think  seriously  ;  to  make  ex- 
amination ;  to  reflect ;  to  deliberate. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit.  .S/itik. 

'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to /"OH^/rfcr  so.     s/tak. 

She  wished  she  had  taken  a  moment  to  consider,  before 
rushinc  down  stairs.  W.  Black. 

2.  To  hesitate.     [Poetic  &  li.']  Dryden. 


Con-sWer-a-ble  (kBn-sTd'cr-ii.h'l),  a.  [Cf,  F.  con- 
sidfndtlc.\  1.  Wortliy  of  conwi'Ieration  ;  requiring  to 
be  observed,  borne  in  mind,  or  attended  to. 

It  i.'*  coitnidrrnhlr,  that  floino  urnw  luive  had  inscriptiniiH  on 
them  expreyfling  that  the  himjiH  were  burning.  )Sji.  WilkiiiJ'. 
Kternity  is  infinitely  the  mowt  ronsidrrafde  duration.     Tdlutni/n. 

2.  Of  some  distinction;  noteworthy;  influential;  re- 
spectable ;  —  said  of  persons. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  cowiderahlc  man.      Juniu.i. 

3.  Of  importance  or  value. 

In  paintinfT,  not  every  action,  nor  every  pcraon,  i*  cnnsidrr- 

able  tnougli  to  enter  into  the  cloth.  Dryden. 

A  considerable  suni  fif  money.  prescott. 

Consld'^er-a-ble-ness,  n.  Worthiness  of  considera- 
tion;  iiii|jortau<-t' ;  dignity;  value;  size;  amount. 

Con-sld'er-a-bly,  adv.  in  a  manner  or  to  a  degree  de- 
serving notice ;  in  a  degree  not  trifling  or  unimportant ; 
greatly ;  much. 

The  brecd.i .  . .  diiTcr  considerably  from  each  other,    Dartoin. 

Gon-sid'^er-ance  (-ans),  n.  [L,  consider aniia.1  Act 
of  conaidering;  consideration.     [06.V.]  Shak. 

Gon-sld'er-ate  (k5n-sid^r-at),  a.  [L.  consideratus, 
p.  p.]  1.  Given  to  consideration  or  to  sobi.-r  reflection  ; 
regardful  of  consequences  or  circuuibtauces ;  circum- 
spect ;  careful ;  esp.  careful  of  the  rights,  claims,  and 
feelings  of  others. 

Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride.      MiUon. 
.^ncas  is  patient,  considerate,  and  careful  ol  his  people, 

Vryden. 
The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men  in  the  world.    Sharp. 
2.  Having  respect  to ;  regardful.     [7^.] 
They  may  be  .  .  .  more  considerate  of  praise.    7?r.  //.  3Iore. 
Syn.  —  Thoughtful ;  reflective  :  careful ;  discreet ;  pru- 
dent; deliberate;  serious.    See  Thoughtful. 
— Con-sld'er-ate-ly,  m/w.  —  Con-sid'er-ate-ness,  n. 

Con-sld^er-aHlon  (lion-sTd'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  rojisi- 
deratio  :  d.  F.  coiisideratioyi.^  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
considering ;  continuous  and  careful  thought ;  examina- 
tion ;  contemplation  ;  deliberation  ;  attention. 

Let  us  think  with  consideration.   Sii'  P.  Sidney. 
Consideration,  like  an  ongcl,  came.  S/iak. 

2.  Attentive  respect ;  appreciative  regard  ;  —  used  es- 
pecially in  diplomatic  or  stately  correspondence. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  repeat  to  Mr,  Hulsenian 

the  assurance  of  his  high  eonsiticralion.  Jj.  ll'etistcr. 

The  consideration  with  which  he  was  treated.     Whewell. 

3.  Thoughtful  or  sympathetic  regard  or  notice. 
Consideration  for  the  poor  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church. 

ye  Hainan. 

4.  Clabn  to  notice  or  regard;  some  degree  of  impor- 
tance or  consequence. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  con.''{deration  among  the  Latin 
poets  who  was  not  explamcd  for  .  .  .  the  Dauphiu.       Addisim. 

5.  The  result  of  deliberation,  or  of  attention  and  exami- 
nation ;  matured  opinion;  a  reflection;  as,  considera- 
tions on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

6.  Tliat  which  is,  or  should  be,  taken  into  account  as 
a  ground  of  opinion  or  action  ;  motive  ;  reason. 

lie  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerati-ms,  to 
search  an  asylum.  Dnjdcn, 

Some  considerations  wliich  are  neceesary  to  the  forming  of  a 
correct  judgment.  Macatday. 

7-  {Lau')  The  cause  which  moves  a  contracting  party 
to  enter  into  an  agreement ;  the  material  cause  of  a  con- 
tract;  the  price  of  a  stipulation ;  compensation;  equiva- 
lent. Bouvier. 

G^^  Consideration  la  what  is  done,  or  promised  to  be 
done,  in  exchange  for  a  promise,  and  "  as  a  mere  advan- 
tage to  the  promisor  without  detriment  to  the  promisee 
would  not  avail,  the  proper  test  is  detriment  to  the  promi- 
see." Wharton. 

Gon-sld'er-a-tlve  (k5n-sTd'er-5rtTv),  a.  Considerate  ; 
careful;  thoughtful.     ^Archaic] 

I  love  to  be  considerative.  B.  Jonson. 

Con-Bld'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  considers.  [O&s.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-Sld'er-er  (kSn-sTd'er-er),  7!.  One  who  considers  ; 
a  man  of  reflection  ;  a  thiuker.  Milton. 

Gon-sld^er-ing-ly,  adr,  Witlx  consideration  or  delib- 
eration. 

Gon-sign'  (k5n-srn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consigned 
(-sind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Consigning.]  [F.  consigner.,  L. 
consignare,  -signaium,  to  seal  or  sign  ;  con-  -f-  sigiiare, 
fr,  signinn  mark.  See  Sign.]  1.  To  give,  transfer,  or 
deliver,  in  a  formal  manner,  as  if  by  signing  over  into 
the  possession  of  another,  or  into  a  different  state,  with 
the  sense  of  fixedness  in  that  state,  or  permanence  of 
possession  ;   as,  to  consign  the  body  to  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  to  be  consiqmed 
over  to  another  state.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  give  in  charge  ;  to  commit ;  to  intrust. 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 
Consigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.       Pope. 
The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  history. 

Addison. 

3.  {Com.)  To  send  or  address  (by  bill  of  lading  or  oth- 
erwise) to  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  another  place, 
to  be  cared  for  or  sold,  or  for  the  use  of  such  correspond- 
ent ;  as,  to  consign  a  cargo  or  a  ship  ;  to  consign  goods. 

4.  To  assign  ;  to  devote  ;  to  set  apart. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it 
wy?.  intended  by  the  donor.  Dryden. 

5.  To  stamp  or  impress  ;  to  affect.     [065.] 

Crmsign  my  spirit  with  great  fear.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — To  commit;  deliver;  intrust;  resign.  See 
Commit. 

Gon-slgn'  (kon-sln'),  v.  i.  1.  To  submit ;  to  surren- 
der or  yield  one's  self.     [Ots.] 

All  lovers  voudk,  all  lovers  must 

Cvnsi'jn  tothec,  and  come  to  dust,  Shak. 


2.  To  yield  consent ;  to  agree;  to  acquiesce.     [Oti.] 

Au;,'ment,  or  alter  .  .  . 

And  we  "ll  a>n»irjn  thereto.  .Skak. 

Con  Big'na  tary  (kSn-sTg'ni-tt-rJ),  n.  [Cf.  Cosio- 
NiTAitv.J     A  <oiiMign<-c,     [0/mJ  Jenkins. 

Gon'Sig-na'tlon  (kGn'hlg-na'Bhfin),  7/,  [L.  constgna^ 
tio  written  proof,  document :  cf,  K.  consigjiation  conbig- 
natioii.J  1.  The  act  of  consigning ;  the  act  of  delivering 
or  committing  to  another  person,  place,  or  state.  (Obs.} 
So  IB  despair  a  certain  cotiMgnation  to  etonial  ruin,   Jer.  Taylor. 

2-  The  act  of  ratifying  or  establisldng,  as  if  by  sign- 
ing ;  confirmation  ;   ratification. 

A  direct  consignation  of  pardon.         ./er.  Taylor. 

3.  A  stamp  ;  an  indication ;  a  sign.     \_Obs.} 

The  mobt  certain  coneignatiunn  of  an  excellent  virtue. 

Jer.  Tii'ilnr, 

Con-sig'na-to-ry   (-sTg'ua-tft-rj),  n.     [CL  Cobiosi- 

TAitY.J  One  uf  several  that  jointly  sign  a  written  iuKtru- 
ment,  aH  a  tnraty.  Fallous. 

Con-slg'na-ture  (kCn-sIg'nO-tijr  ;  135),  n.  Joint  sig- 
nature.    [  1 1.  ]  Cotgrave. 

;. Con'signe  (kun'sSn),  v.  [F.]  (,MU.)  {a)  a' coun- 
tersign ;  a  watcliword,  (i)  One  who  is  ordered  to  keep 
within  <i-rtain  liTnits. 

Gon'slgn-ee'  (kQn'«T-ne';  277),  n.  [F.  consigne,  p.  p. 
of  consigner.']  The  person  towhom  goods  or  other  things 
are  consigned  ;  a  factor ;  —  correlative  to  consignor. 

ConHitjncr  and  ransiffnec  arc  lined  by  nuTchantfl  to  express 
(Tenorally  the  i^hipper  of  merchandise,  and  the  perijon  to  whom 
it  is  addre^jicd,  by  bill  of  lading  or  othe^wi^e■  De  Colange. 

Con-slgii'er  (k5u-siu'er),  n.  One  who  consigns.  See 
Consignor, 

Gon'sig-nlf'l-cant  (kCn'sTg-nTfl-kant),  a.  Having 
joint  or  equal  Kigiiifiration  ;  synonjTnous.  [^.]  Spelman. 

Con-slg'nl-tl-ca'tlou  (kSn-sTg'iJt-tT-kaMiun),;*.  Joint 
signiticatiuii.     [A',] 

Con'sig-nif'i-ca-tive  (kou/sTg-nTft-k^tlv),  a.  Con- 
significant  ;  jnintlv  significative,     [/t.] 

Con-sig'ni-Iy  {k5n-sTg'nT-fT),  v.  t.  [Pref.  con-  -f  sig- 
'"■'/}/■']  To  signify  or  denote  in  combination  with  some- 
thing else. 

The  cipher  .  .  .  onlv  eerves  to  connote  and  connigidfu.  and  to 
change  the  value  of  tlic  figures.  Home  Tooke. 

Gon-Sign'ment  (k5n-sin'mi?nt),  n.  1.  The  act  of  con- 
signing; cnnsipiation. 

2.  {Cojii.)  The  act  of  consigning  or  sending  property 
to  an  agent  or  correspondent  iu  another  place,  as  for 
care,  sale,  etc, 

3.  (ro7».)  That  which  is  consigned  ;  the  goods  or  com- 
modities sent  or  addressed  to  a  consignee  at  one  time 
or  by  one  conveyance. 

To  increase  your  co(W((77mic«fcof  this  valuable  branch  of  na- 
tional Commerce.  Burke. 

4.  The  writing  by  which  anj-thing  is  consigned. 
Con-Slgn'Or  (kon-eln'er  or  kSn'sT-nSr';  277),  n.     One 

who  consigns  something  to  another;  —  opposed  to  con- 
signee.    [Written  also  coiisigjier.'] 

Gon-sill-ence  (kon-sTII-ens),  71.  [L.  coji-  +  satire  to 
leap.]    Act  of  concurring;  coincidence;  concurrence. 

The  ronsiUencc  of  inductions  takes  place  when  one  cla?s  of 
fnct'^  coincides  with  au  induction  obtained  from  another  differ- 
ent claKti,  lV/iai:elL 

GoH'si-mll'l-tUde  (kon'sT-mTl'T-tud),  \  n.  [CL  F.  con- 
Con' si-mill- ty  (kou'sT-mTl'T-ty),  )  similitude. 
See  SiMiLiTi'DE.]  Common  resemblance.  [0&.?.]  Aubrey. 
Gon-sist'  (kon-sTsf),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  Cossisted; 
2).  pr.  it  vb.  71.  Consisting.]  [L.  consisfere  to  stand  still 
or  firm  ;  co7i-  -f-  sistere  to  stand,  cause  to  stand,  stare  to 
stand  :  cf.  F.  consisier.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  stand  firm  ; 
to  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a  body  composed 
of  parts  in  union  or  coimection  ;  to  hold  together  ;  to  be; 
to  exist ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  supported  and  maintained. 
He  is  before  all  tilings,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.    Col.  i.  17. 

2.  To  be  composed  or  made  iip  ;  —  followed  by  0/. 
The  land  would  consist  of  plains  and  valleys.     T.  Bnmet. 

3.  To  have  as  its  substance  or  character,  or  as  its  foun- 
dation ;  to  be; — followed  by  in. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words.  Shak. 

A  man's  life  coiisistet/i  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 

which  he  possesseth.  Lui''  xii.  15. 

4.  To  be  consistent  or  harmonious ;  to  be  in  accord- 
ance; — formerly  used  absolutely,  now  followed  by  ivitfi. 

This  was  a  crnisisting  etory.  Bj).  B'/rnet. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  c-ixVr.  3fdton. 

5.  To  insist ;  —  followed  by  on.     lObs.}  Shak. 
Syn.— To  Consist,  Consist  of,  Consist  in.    The  verb 

con.'^i.st  is  emploved  chiefly  for  two  purposes,  which  are 
marked  and  distiueruished  by  the  prepositions  used. 
When  we  wish  to  indicate  the  parts  which  unite  to  com- 
pose a  thing,  we  use  of ;  as  when  we  say.  "  ilacaulay  s 
Miscellanies  consist  chiefiy  of  articles  which  were  first 
published  m  tlie  Edinburgh  Review. "  When  we  wish  to 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  a  thmg,  or  that  on  which  it 
depends,  we  use  in  ;  as,  "  There  are  some  artists  whose 
skill  consists  in  a  certain  manner  which  they  liave  afiect- 
ed."  "Our  safety  consists  in  a  strict  adherence  to 
duty." 

Con-sist'ence  (kSn-sTs'tens),  \  n.      [Cf.    F.     consis- 

Con-sist'en-cy  (-sls't^-sj),  )  tance-l  1.  The  con- 
dition of  standing  or  adhering  together,  or  being  fixed 
in  union,  as  the  parts  of  a  body;  existence;  firmness; 
coherence ;  solidity. 

Water,  being  dirided.  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  it- 
self to  the  natural  cotisistence.  Bacon. 
We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence.  Jer.  Taylor. 
The  same  form,  substance,  and  consistency.    T.  Burnet, 

2.  A  degree  of  firmness,  density,  or  spissitude. 

Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consi-^enr^  of  a 
sirup.  Arf'tahnoU 
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3.  That  which  stands  together  as  a  imited  whole ;  a 
combination. 

The  church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence  of  or- 
ders and  memberB.  Milton. 

4.  Firmness  of  constitution  or  character  ;  substantial- 
ity ;  durability  ;  persistency. 

His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make  and  a  lasting  c07isistenr.>/. 

South. 

5.  Agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parts  of  a  complex 
thing  among  themselves,  or  of  the  same  thing  with  itself 
at  ditierent  times ;  the  harmony  of  conduct  with  profes- 
sion ;  congruity  ;  correspondence  ;  as,  the  conxistenci/  of 
laws,  regulations,  or  judicial  decisions  ;  consistency  of 
opinions ;  consistency  of  conduct  or  of  character. 

Thnt  consiAencii  of  behavior  wherebv  he  inflexibly  pnrsues 

those  measures  which  appear  the  most  just  AtUlison. 

Consistenni,  thou  art  a  jewel.        Popular  Sai/in-j. 

Con-sist'ent  (k5n-sTs'tent),  a.  [L.  consistens,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  con.^if:tant.'\  1.  Possessing  firmness  or  fixedness  ; 
firm  ;  hard ;  solid. 

The  humoral  and  cnn.'ii-'fcnt  parts  of  the  body.    IJa>-vpy. 

2.  Having  agreement  witli  itself  or  with  something 
else  ;  having  harmony  among  its  parts ;  possessing  unity  ; 
accordant ;  harmonious ;  congruous  ;  compatible  ;  uni- 
form ;  not  contradictory. 

Show  me  one  that  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  consist'/nl  witli  himself  an  liour.  Pope. 

With  reference  to  such  a  lord,  to  serve  and  to  be  free  are 
terms  not  coiisi^tetit  only,  but  equivalent.  Sout/i. 

3.  Living  or  acting  in  conformity  with  one's  belief  or 
professions. 

It  was  utterlv  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and 
a  conspiratrir.  Macaulwj. 

Con-sist'ent-ly,  ^dv.    In  a  consistent  manner. 

Gon'sis  tO'rl-al  (.kSn'sTs-to'ri-rtl"),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consisto- 
rial.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consistory.  '■'■Consistorial 
laws."     Hooker,     ^^Consistorial  courts."    Bp.  Hoadley. 

Gon'slB-tO'rl-ail  i-nu),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian consistory  ;  —  a  contemptuous  term  of  17th  century 
controversy. 

You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics  ;  for  so  you  call 
Presbyterians.  Milton. 

Con-sis'tO-ry  (k5n-sTs'to-ry  or  kSu'sTs-to-rJ? ;  277),  n.  ; 
pi.  Consistories  (-rTz).     [L.  consistorium  a  place  of  as- 
sembly, the  place  where  the  emperor's  council  met,  fr. 
consislere :  cf.  F.  consisfoire.  It.  consistorio.     See  Con- 
sist.]   1.  Primarily,  a  place  of  standing  or  staying  to- 
gether; hence,  any  solemn  assembly  or  council. 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers. 
"Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tentold  involved, 
A  gloomy  consistori/.  Milton. 

2.  {Eng.  Ch.)  The  spiritual  court  of  a  diocesan  bishop 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  commissioner  in  his  cathe- 
dral church  or  elsewhere.  Hook. 

3.  (.li.  C.  Ch.)  An  assembly  of  prelates;  a  session  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Pius  was  then  hearing  of  causes  in  oOTt?(".^fon/.    Paeon. 

4.  A  church  tribunal  or  governing  body. 

1^^  In  some  churches,  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  in 
America,  a  consistory  is  composed  of  the  minister  and 
elders  of  an  individual  church,  corresponding  to  a  Pres- 
byterian church  session,  and  in  others,  as  the  Reformed 
church  in  France,  it  is  composed  of  ministers  and  elders, 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery.  In  some  Lutheran  coun- 
tries it  is  a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  oflBcers  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  to  superintend  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 

5.  A  civil  court  of  justice.     [06.7.]  Chaucer. 
Con-sls'tO-ry,  ft.     Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 

a  consistory.     "  To  hold  consistory  session."         Strype. 

Gon-SO'cl-ate  (kon-so'shl-ut),  n.  [L.  consociaf?/s,  p. 
p.  of  consociare  to  associate,  unite ;  con-  ~\-  sociare  to 
join,  unite.  See  Social.]  An  associate  ;  an  accomplice. 
[Archaic']     *' Wicked  corisociates."  Bp.  Hall. 

Gon-s</cl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consociated 
(k5n-so'shi-a't5d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consociating.]  1.  To 
bring  into  alliance,  confederacy,  or  relationship ;  to 
bring  together ;  to  join  ;  to  connect ;  to  unite.    C-^-] 

Join  pole  to  pole,  coii'<ociatc  severed  worlds.        Mallet. 

2.  To  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  consociation.     [L'.  S.} 

Oon-SO'cl-atC,  I',  i.  1-  To  be  allied,  confederated,  or 
associated  ;  to  coalesce.     [B.]  Bcnfley. 

2-  To  form  an  ecclesiastical  consociation.     [U.  S.~\ 

Con-so' cl -a 'tlon   (kon-so'shT-a'shiin),   n.     [L.    conso- 
ciatio.]     1.  Intimate  union  ;  fellowship  ;  alliance;  com- 
panionship ;  confederation  ;  association  ;  intimacy. 
A  friendly  ron.^octation  with  your  kindred  elements.  Warbitrton. 

2.  A  voluntary  and  permanent  council  or  union  of 
neighboring  Congregational  churches,  for  mutual  advice 
and  coiiperation  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  meeting  of 
pastors  and  delegates  from  churches  thus  united. 

^^r*  In  Connecticut  some  of  the  Congregational 
churches  are  associated  in  consociations  and  the  others  in 
conferences. 

Con  so'cl-a'Uon-al  (-«!),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
conf*'"i'iatii)ii.     [('.  S.} 

Gon-SOl'a-blO  (-«ol'4-b'l),  rt.  [L.  consolahiUs :  cf.  F. 
con  sol 'I  III  r..^     Capable  of  receiving  consolation. 

Oon'SO-latO  (k()ii'Hu-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  coiisolatus.,  p.  p. 
See  Console,  7'. /.]  To  console;  to  comfort.   [06x.]  Shak. 

Gon'SO-la^tlon  (kCn'so-la'shrm),  n.  [L.  consolatio:  cf. 
F,  co7i.<!olfr(ion.]  The  act  of  consoling  ;  the  utate  of  be- 
ing consolerl ;  alleviation  of  misery  or  difitresa  of  mind  ; 
refreshment  of  spirit ;  comfort ;  that  which  consolea  or 
comforts  the  spirit. 

Affiiinflt  Biich  rnicUicd 
With  inward  rrm^nhititm.*  rt'Conil»cnBcd.  Milton. 

Are  the  romolatinn.^  of  Gnil  umall  with  thee  ?    Job  xv.  \  1. 
',  Syn,  —  Comfort;  solace;  alleviation.    See  Comfort. 

II  Gon'SO-la'tO  del  ma're  {k7in'nt,-\a'tt  dSl  nm'rft)- 
[It.,  the  rouflulat''  of  the  sea.]  A  collection  of  maritime 
laws  of  disputed  origin,  BUpposod  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished at  Barcelona  early  in  the  14th  century.  It  has 
formed  the  baais  of  moat  of  the  subsecjuent  collections 
of  maritime  laws.  Kent.    Bouvier. 


Goil'SO-la''tor  (kSn'so-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
soles or  comforts.  Johnson. 

Con-SOl'a-tO-ry  (k5n-s51'a-t6-ry),  n.  [L.  consolato- 
rius.~\     Of  a  consoling  or  comforting  nature. 

The  punishment  of  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  nwful  act  of  jus- 
tice :  and  It  has  with  truth  been  said  to  b^  consolatory  to  the 
human  nund.  Jiurke. 

Gon-SOra-tO-ry,  n.  That  which  consoles  ;  a  speech  or 
writing  intended  for  consolation.     [^.]  Milton. 

Gon-SOle'  (kSn-soP).  ■!'.  f-  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Consoled 
(-sold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consoling.]  [L.  consolari,  p. 
p.  consolatus  ;  con-  +  solari  to  console,  comfort :  cf.  F. 
consoler.  See  Solace.]  To  cheer  in  distress  or  depres- 
sion ;  to  alleviate  the  grief  and  raise  the  spirits  of ;  to 
relieve ;  to  comfort ;  to  soothe.  _ 

And  empty  heads  console  with 
empty  sound.  J'ojtc. 

I  am  much  con.'ioleil  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  reli^-ion  of  Christ 
has  been  attacked  m  vain  by  all 
the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  its 
triumph  has  been  complete. 

/'.  Jlcnry. 

Syn,  —  To  comfort ;  solace  ; 
soothe  ;  cheer ;  sustain ;  en- 
courage ;  support.  See  Com- 
port. 

Con'sole  (kon'sol),  n.    [F.] 
(Arch.)    (a)  A  bracket  whose 
projection   is   not  more  than  half  its  height, 
small  bracket ;  also,  a  console  table. 

Console  table,  a  table  whose  top  is  supported  by  two  or 
more  consoles  instead  of  legs. 


Cornice  supported  by 
"     soles. 


Console 


(6)  Any 


Plan  of  top  of  Console  Table. 

Con-SOl'or  (kSn-sol'er),  n. 
One  who  gives  consolation. 

Gon-sori-dant  (k5n-s51'T- 
d«nt),a.  [L.  ronsolii.lans,  p. 
pr.  of  consulidarc :  cf.  F. 
consoliflant.']  Serving  to 
unite  or  consolidate  ;  having 
the  quality  of  consolidating 
or  making  firm. 

Gon-sol'i-date    (-dat),   a. 
[L.  consolidatus,  p.  p.  of  con-    One  form  of  Console  Tabic. 
solidare  to  make  firm ;  con- 

-f-  solidare  to  make  firm,  solidus  solid.  See  Solid,  and 
cf.  CoNsouND.]  Formed  into  a  solid  mass ;  made  firm; 
consolidated.     [7?.] 

A  yentleman  [should  learn  to  ride]  while  he  is  tendcrand  the 
brawns  and  sinews  of  his  thi;;hs  not  fully  consolidatt:.        J-Ji/ot. 

Gon-SOl'i-date(k6o-s51'i-dat),  v.  t.    {imp.  &p. ;?.  Con- 
solidated (-da'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Consoudating  (-dii'- 
ting).]     1.  To  make  solid  ;  to  unite  or  press  together 
into  a  compact  mass  ;  to  harden  or  make  dense  and  firm. 
He  fi.xed  and  consolidatL'l  the  earth.       T.  Pn,n<.t. 

2.  To  unite,  as  various  particulars,  into  one  mass  or 
body  ;  to  bring  together  in  close  union  ;  to  combine  ;  as, 
to  co7isolidate  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

Consolidating  numbers  into  unity.       Woyd;^worth. 

3.  {Surg.)  To  unite  by  means  of  applications,  as  the 
parts  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound.     [i2.] 

Syn.  — To  unite;  combine;  harden;  compact;  con- 
dense ;  compress. 

Gon-soVl-date,  r.  i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard ;  to  unite 
and  become  solid  ;  as,  moist  clay  consolidates  by  drying. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness  makcth  them  more 
apt  to  con.^>'llilnt'\  Bacon. 

Gon-SOri-da'ted(k5n-sol'T-da't5d),7>.;).&ff.  1.  Made 
solid,  hard,  or  compact ;  imited;  joined;  solidified. 

The    Acg:rcgate  Fund  .  .  .  consisted  of   a   creat  variety  of 

taxes  and  surpluses  of  taxes  and  duties  which  were  [in  1715] 

consolidated.  /fcr.*. 

A  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud.         Tyndall. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  smali  surface  in  proportion  to  bulk, 
as  in  the  cactus. 

Con^nli.latrd  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed  for 
very  dry  rt^^'ions  ;  in  such  only  they  are  found.  Grai/. 

The  ConeoUdated  Fond,  a  British  fund  formed  by  consol- 
idating lin  ITHTi  tliree  puMic  lunds  (tlii^  Aggregate  Fund, 
the  General  Fund,  and  tin-  Si.iitli  Sr;i  Fimdt.  In  IsiC.  tlie 
larger  part  of  the  rcviMUies  nf  Gn-at  llrituin  and  Ireland 
was  assigned  to  wliat  ha.s  since  been  known  as  fhi'  Cim- 
.mlidatrrrFimd  i>f  the  United  Kinqdnm,  out  of  which  .ire 
paid  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  list,  etc. 

Gon-SOVl-da'Uon  (k5n-s51'T-da'.shrin),  n.  [L.  conso- 
lidafio  a  contirming  :  cf.  F.  consolidatiun.']  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  consolidating,  making  firm,  or  uniting ;  the 
state  of  being  consolidated  ;  solidification ;  combination. 

The  ron-ioUdfition  of  the  marble  and  of  the  stone  did  not  fall 
out  nt  randoni.  M'oodinird. 

The  fmi'nlidtitton  of  the  Rrent  Eurcponn  nionarchieo.  Ilallam. 

2.  (liot.)  The  organic  cohesion  of  different  circles  in  a 
flower  ;  adnation. 

3.  {h(itr)  The  combination  of  several  actions  into  one. 
Gon-SOl'i-da-Uve  (-di-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  consolidati/.'] 

Teiidint;  or  having  ])Ower  to  consohdate  ;  healing. 

Gon-BOl'lng  (kun-sol'Tng),  a.  Adapted  to  console  or 
CDMil'ort  ;  cheering;  as,  thin  in  consoling  n6v.-H. 

Gon'solS  (kon'huiz  or  k5n-Hol7/  ;  277J,  n.  pi.  [A  con- 
traction nf  ron.vo/idatcd  (annuities).]  The  leading  Brit- 
ish funded  government  security. 

^TfT'  A  rnnfiid''T.iblo  part  nf  thn  public  debt  of  Great 

liritaiu.  which  li;i'l  1 n  loiit  met ''il  in  Dm-  (nriii  of  aiiimi- 

tii's  yifl'iiiit:  varimts  rates  nl  intiri'Kl.  waw,  in  K.'iT,  rnnsol- 
idated  into  one  fund  at  .'.  imt  cent  intfrewt.  tlie  account 


of  which  is  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Tliis  debt  lias 
been  diminished  and  increased  at  different  times,  and 
now  constitutes  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
national  debt.  T lie  stocks  are  transferable,  and  their 
value  in  the  market  constantly  tiuctuates;  the  price  at 
any  time  being  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  the  national  pros- 
perity and  public  confidence. 

II  Gon'SOm'm6'  (kSN'so'ma'),  n.     [F.,  lit.  p.  p.  of  con- 

.\Y>m/;ifr  to  finish.]     {Cookery)  A  clear  soup  or  bouillon 

boih'd  down  so  as  to  be  very  rich. 

Con'so-nance  (kSn'so-nans),  1  n.      [L.    consonantia  : 

Gon'so-nan-cy  (-nan-sj'),        \     cf.  F.  consonnanve.'\ 

1.  {jVus.)  Accord  or  agreement  of  sounds ;  a  pleasing 
accord  of  sounds  produced  simultaneously,  as  a  note 
with  its  third,  fifth,  and  eightti. 

2.  Agreement  or  congruity ;  harmony  ;  accord ;  con- 
sistency ;  suitableness. 

The  perfect  cnnsoitann/  of  our  persecuted  church  to  the  doc- 
trmes  of  Scripture  and  antiquity.  Jhtmmund. 

The  optic  nerve  responds  to  the  waves  with  which  it  is  in  nm- 
bunance.  Tyndall. 

3.  Friendship;  concord.     [064.] 

By  the  ronsonancy  of  our  youth.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  Agreement ;  accord ;  consistency ;  unison ;  har- 
mony ;  congruity;  suitableness;  agreeableness. 

Gon'SO-nant  (k5n's6-nant),  a.  [L.  coiL-^oiian.^,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  consonare  to  sound  at  the  same  time,  agree; 
con-  -\-  sonare  to  sound  :  cf.  F.  consonnani.  See  SotTND 
to  make  a  noise.]  1.  Having  agreement;  congruous; 
consistent ;  according ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Each  one  pretends  that  his  opinion  ...  is  conmnant  to  the 
words  there  usod.  Pp.  Ptveridgt-. 

That  where  much  is  given  there  shall  be  much  required  is  a 
thing  coji.-'onuiit  with  natural  equity.  Dr.  U.  More. 

2.  Having  like  sounds. 

ConsonaTit  words  and  syllables.  HoiCfll. 

3-  {3fus.)  Hannonizing  together ;  accordant;  as,  coh- 
sonant  tones,  consonant  chords. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  consonants;  made  up  of,  or  con- 
taining many,  consonants. 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 

Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame.     T.  Moore. 

Con'SO-nant,  n.  [L.  consonans,  -antis.']  An  articu- 
hitt-  sound  which  in  utterance  is  usually  combined  and 
.soiimled  with  an  open  sound  called  a  vowel ;  a  member 
of  the  spoken  alphabet  other  than  a  vowel ;  also,  a  letter 
or  character  representing  such  a  sound. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  various  classes,  as  mutes, 
spirants,  sibilants,  nasals,  semivowels,  etc.  AH  of  them 
are  sounds  uttered  through  a  closer  position  of  the  or- 
gans than  that  of  a  vowel  proper,  although  the  most 
open  of  them,  as  the  semivowels  and  nasals,  are  capable 
ol  being  used  as  if  vowels,  and  forming  syllables  with 
other  closer  consonants,  as  in  the  English  Jeeble  i-b^l), 
taken  (-k'7i ).  All  the  consonants  excepting  the  mutes  may 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  in  utterance  without  the  help 
of  a  vowel,  and  even  the  mutes  may  be  produced  with  an 
aspirate  instead  of  a  vocal  explosion.  \  owels  and  conso- 
nants may  be  regarded  as  the  two  poles  in  the  scale  of 
sounds  produced  oy  gradual  approximation  of  the  organs 
of  speech  from  the  most  open  to  the  closest  positions,  the 
vowel  being  more  open,  the  consonant  closer  ;  but  there 
is  a  territory  between  them  where  the  sounds  produced 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  both. 

U^^  **  A  consonant  is  the  result  of  audible  friction, 
squeezing,  or  stopping  of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the 
mouth  (or  occasionally  of  the  throat).  The  main  distinc- 
tion between  vowels  and  consonants  is,  that  while  in  the 
former  the  mouth  configuration  merely  modifies  the 
vocalized  breath,  which  is  therefore  an  essential  element 
of  tiie  vowels,  in  consonants  the  narrowing  or  stopping  of 
the  or.al  passage  is  the  foundation  of  the  sound,  .and  the 
state  of  tlie  glottis  is  something  secondary."      H.  -Suect, 

Con'so-nan'tal  (kSn'so-nSn'tal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  cnnsiinaut  ;  pertaining  to  consonants. 

Gon'so-nant-ize'  (kGn'so-nont-iz'),  v.  t.  To  change 
into,  or  use  as,  a  consonant.  "  The  vowel  is  consonant- 
izcd,  that  is,  made  closer  in  position."  J*eile. 

Con'so-nant-ly,  adv.  In  a  consonant,  consistent,  or 
congrunu.s  Hiaunrr;  agreeably. 

Gon'so-nant-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  consonant,  agreeable,  or  consistent. 

Gon'SO-nous  (k5n'su-niis),  a.  [L.  conso7ius.  See 
Consonant.]    Agreeing  in  sound;  sjanphonious. 

Con-SO'pi-a'tlon  (k5n-so'pT-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
sleeping,  or  nf  lulling  to  sleep.      [Obs.']  Pope. 

Con'so-pite  (kut/su-i)it),  a.  [L.  consopitus,  p.  p.  of 
consojiirt.]     Lulled  to  sleep.     [Obs.]  Dr.  If.  More. 

Gon^sO-pite,  v.  t.    To  lull  to  sleep  ;  to  quiet ;  to  com- 
pose.    [0/m".] 
The  operntions  of  the  masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  wore, 
j  liir  a  while,  well  slacked  and  con.oipitrd.  lh\  II.  More. 

Gon'sort  (kSn'sOrt), »(.     [L.  cnnsors, -sortis  ;  €071- -{- 

sors  lot,  fate,  share.     See  Sort.]     1.  One   who  shares 

the  lot  of  another  ;  a  companion  ;  a  partner  ;  especially, 

a  wife  or  husband.  Milton. 

lie  Finele  chose  to  live,  and  Mmnncd  to  wed, 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  citunurt  of  liin  lied.         Di^idtn. 

The  consort  of  the  queen  has  passed  from  this  troubled 
sphere.  Tliackcrat/. 

The  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accompanied  by  his  darker 
cojinort.  Darwin. 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  sliip  keeping  company  \vith  anotlier. 

3.  Concurrence  ;  conjunction  ;  combination  ;  associa- 
tion ;  union.  "  By  Heaven's  cdh.v«j7."  Fuller.  *'  Work- 
ing in  consort.''*    Hare. 

Take  it  Hinfily,  and  it  carries  nn  air  of  levity  :  but,  In  consort 
with  the  rent,  has  a  meaning  quite  iliiTerent.  Altcrbnry. 

4.  [LL.  consort ivm.]  An  aasombly  or  association  of 
persons;  a  company;  a  group  ;  a  combination,    [06*.] 

In  one  rmixnrt'  there  nnl 

Cruel  rrventro  and  rancorouK  despite. 

]>isloyiil  treiimin,  nnd  hciirl-bnrnms  hato.     S/x-nsn: 

Lord,  place  me  in  thy  mtvinrl.  Jlerhert. 

6.  [I'erh.  confused  with  concert."]    Harmony  of  sounds ; 

concert,  as  of  musical  instruments.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

To  ninkc  a  find  rnntinrt' ; 
Come.  let  us  join  our  mournful  sonji  with  their*.    Sjtmser. 
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Prince  consort,  the  husband  of  a  queen  replant.  — 
Queen  coDBort,  tlie  wxfe  of  a  kin^,  as  uiBtingnibhed  troin 
a  iinii  II  i/'jiitiiif,  who  rules  alone,  and  a  nuccit  dow(fija\ 
tho  widow  of  a  king. 

Con-sorr  (kOii-aOrt'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consorted  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  71.  CoNsoitTiNG.]  Tu  unitt)  or_  to  keep  com- 
pany ;  to  associate  ;  —  uaed  with  ivith. 

Wliich  of  tho  Greciim  cliii'ls  nmsarts  witli  thcc  ?  Drt/ilen. 
Con-sort',  v.  t.     1.  To  unite  or  join,  as  in  allet-tion, 
harmuuy,  company,  marriage,  etc.  ;  to  associate. 

IIu  with  hiB  conmrted  Eve.  MHUm. 

For  all  that  pleaainc  is  to  living'  onrR 
Wna  there  consoited  in  one  Imnnony-  Spenner. 

He  bcKiiis  to  consort  liimflelf  with  men.         Locke. 
2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany.     [Obs.l 

Thfui.  wrctclied  boy.  that  didst  consort  him  here, 

Sliiilt  with  hull  hence.  Shak. 

Con-sort'a-ble  (k5n-sSrt'A-h'l).  a.     Suitable  for  asso- 

ciatiiin  m-  cunipanionship.     [0/;.s-.]  Sir  If.  Wottim. 

Gon-sor'tlon  (kOn-sSr'siiiin).  n.     [L.  cousortio.l^     Fel- 

lowHJiip  ;  association;  conipaiuonship.     [<)hs.\ 

Sir  T.  Broumc 
Cong's  or  t -ship  (ktin'^ort-Rhip),  n.     The  condition  of  a 
consort;  h'lldw.ship  ;   piirtnership.  J/anunvJid. 

Gon'SOUnd  (-sound),  ?/.  [Corrupted  fr.  V.  roiisoude, 
It.  L,  roHSulida  comfrey  (so  called  because  supposed  to 
have  healing  power)  ;  cun-  -\-  so/idns  solid,  cfmsofidd/f 
to  niako  solid.  Cf  CoaiFREV,  Consolidate.]  {Hot.)  A 
name  iipphe<l  loosely  to  several  plants  of  different  gen- 
era. I'sp.  tiif  cnnifrey. 
Con'spe-olf'fc  (k5n''spe-sTf'Tk),  a.  Of  the  same  species. 
Con'spec-tul-ty  (-spek-tu'T-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  CoNsrECTui- 
TiES  (-tl/).  The  faculty  of  seeing  ;  siglit ;  eye.  [A  word 
of  Menenius's  making.     Con'olanus  ii.  1.]  t>/i)ik. 

Gon-spec'tUS  (kun-si>Pk'iri.s),  7/.  [L.]  A  general 
faketeli  or  outliii'-  ol'  a  suliji-it ;  a  synopsis  ;  an  epitome. 

Gon-sper'slon  (,kon-sper'^hun),  n.     [L.  conspersio,  fr. 

coiisperijcre  to  sprinkle.]     The  act  of  sprinkling.    [^Obs.l 

Tlie  conspersiun  and  wasliing  tlic  doorposts.    Jcr.  Taylor. 

Con'Bpl-CU'l-ty  (kon/spT-Uu'T-tJ?),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  clear  or  bright;  brightness;  conspicu- 
ousness.     [V/.]  Chapman. 

Gon-splc'U-OUS  (k5n-spTk'ij-us),  a.  [L.  conspicuus, 
fr.  conspicerc  to  get  sigltt  of,  to  perceive;  co7i- -\-  xpi- 
cere,  spccere,  to  look.  See  Spy.]  1.  Open  to  the  view  ; 
obvious  to  the  eye ;  easy  to  be  seen  ;  plainly  visible  ; 
manifest;  attracting  the  eye. 

It  waB  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds, 
C'onsj)icuous  far.  Mdton. 

Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  abbess  stood.      Sir  JV.  Scolt. 
2-  Obvious  to  the   mental    eye  ;    easily   recognized  ; 
clearly  defined  ;  notable  ;  prominent ;  eminent ;  diatin- 
guished  ;  as,  a  conspicuous  excellence,  or  fault. 

A  man  who  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  political,  eccle- 
siastical, and  literary  history  of  England.  MacauUnj. 
Syii. —  Distinguished;  eminent;  famous;  illustrious; 
prominent;  colobrated.    See  Distingvisheu. 
—  Con-spic'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Con-spic'u-ous-ness,  n. 

Con-aplr^a-cy  (-spir'a-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Conspiuacies  (-.sTz). 
[See  Conspiration.]     1.  A  combination  of  men  for  an 
evil  purpose ;  an  agreement,  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, to  commit  a  crime  in  concert,  as  treason  ;  a  plot. 
When  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiracy 
Fruiu  point  to  point.  Chaucer. 

They  made  a  conspiracy  against  [Amaziah].    2  Kings  xiv.  19. 
I  had  forgot  that  foul  connpirarv. 
Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates.        S/iak. 
2.  A  concurrence  or  general  tendency,  as  of  circum- 
stances, to  one  event,  as  if  by  agreement. 
A  cons})irncy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 
.   3.  (Lmv)  An  agreement,  manifesting  itself  in  w^ords 
or  deeds,  by  wliich  two  or  more  persons  confederate  to 
do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  use  unlawful  means  to  do  an 
act  which  is  lawful ;  confederacy. 
Syn.  — Combination;  plot;  cabal. 

Gon-Splr^ant  (kSn-spir'ant),  a.  [L.  consptrnnSy  p. 
pr.  of  conspirare:  cf.  F.  cunspirant.'}  Engaging  in  a 
plot  to  connuit  a  crime  ;  conspiring.     lObs.'}  Shak. 

Gon''spi-ra'tion  (kon'spT-ra'shiin),  n.  [F.  rorispirati'my 
L.  con spi ratio.'}  Agreement  or  concurrence  for  some 
end  or  purpose  ;  conspiracy,     [i?.] 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  certain  Jews  made  a  conspiration.  Udall. 

In  oiir  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessarv  sympathy 

with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  nafnionious 

co!is2)iration,  a  healtliy  whole.  /iVr  M'.  Jlmiultuu. 

Con-splr'a-tor  (k5n-spTr'a-ter),  n.  One  who  engages 
in  a  conspiracy  ;  a  plotter.  2  Sam.,  xv.  31. 

Gon-splre'  (kSn-spir'),  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Conspired 
(-splrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conspiring.]     [F.  conspircr^ 
L.  conspirare  to  blow  together,  harmonize,  agree,  plot; 
con-  -f  spirare  to  breathe,  blow.    See  Spirit.]     1.  To 
make  an  agreement,  esp.  a  secret  agreement,  to  do  some 
act,  as  to  commit  treason  or  a  crime,  or  to  do  some  un- 
lawful deed ;  to  plot  together. 
They  comipired  against  [Joseph]  to  slay  him.    Ocji.  xxxvii.  18. 
You  have  rnn.^jnred  against  our  royal  person, 
Joined  with  un  enemy  proclaimed.  Shak. 

2.  To  concur  to  one  end  ;  to  agree. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage 

Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age.     7?oscommnn. 

Syn. —To  unite;  concur;  combine;  complot ;  confed- 
erate ;  league. 
Con-splre',  v.  t.    To  plot ;  to  plan ;  to  combine  for. 

Aiii^rj'  clouds  conspire  your  overthrow.       Jip.  Jlall. 

Gon-spir'or  (k5n-spir'er),  n.  One  who  conspires ;  a 
conspirator. 

Con-splr'lng-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  conspirator ; 
by  conspiracy.  Milton. 


Gon'Spls-sa'tlon  (k^n^BpTa-sa'slirni),  n.  [L.  conspi.^sn- 
tin.,  Ir.  coitspis.sarc  to  make  tliick.]  A  making  tliirk  or 
viscous;  thickiujHs  ;  iiiMiiissation.     [A'.]       J^r.  H.  More. 

Gon-Spur'cate  (kGn-sjiQi-'kat),  v.  l.  [L.  con.yfurratus, 
p.  p.  of  conspurcurc]     To  pollute  ;  to  detile.     [Obs.^ 

C'ockeram. 

Gon^spur-ca'tlon  (kSn/spflr-ka'shnn),  n.  [L.  cmt- 
spurcan-,  -.■ijinrrahim^  to  defile.]  Tho  act  of  defiling  ; 
dehleuH-nt;  pollution.      lOhs.}  /ip.  Hall. 

Gon''sta-bIo  (kun'sti-b'l),  n.  [OE.  mnestublc,  cun- 
stable,  a  constalile  (in  sense  1),  OF.  rimcHable,  F.  cunnc- 
table.,  IAj,  conc^itidndu.s,  condalmlarias,  comes  stabiili, 
orig.,  count  of  tlie  stable,  master  of  tlin  liorse,  equerry  ; 
comes  count  (L.  companion)  ~\  L.  .stahuluni  stable.  Bee 
Count  a  nobleman,  and  Stable.]  1.  A  higli  officer  in 
the  monarchical  estabhshments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(0^  The  ronstahlr  of  Franrr  wii,s  t  he  tirst.  oJlieer  of  the 
crown,  and  had  t  lir  ilml  cunimund  "i  ihr  ;i]  my.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  r.-t;ulalc  all  loatters  ol  .  Invuh'y.  Tlie 
ofTlre  wassupiin-Ks.-d  m  IC-V.  TIi.-  ••ousl.ihl, ,  ,>i  lord  hi>//i 
,ou.stn},lr,ot  /w/r//, ///./.  was  one- ol  tin-  liiglu-at  otticers  of 
the  erowii,  roimiiaiidcr  in  chief  ol  tlio  forces,  and  keeper 
ot  the  i.cacc'.t  tlic  nalh.n.  11.- alsu  had  judicial  cogni- 
zance ot  main'  ii[i|iMiia(it  matters.  Tlir  otliii'  was  as  early 
as  the  Ci.iiqiicst,  I'lil  lia^  li.-cii  disused  irxcciit  on  great 
and  soi.-iiiti  nr. MMoiisi  .-iiir.-  till-  uttaiiidi-r  ol  Stauord, 
duke  of  liuckhigiiam,  ni  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

2.  {Law)  An  officer  of  the  peace  having  power  as  a 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  and  bound  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  judicial  oflieers.  Hoi/rier. 

Clr'  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  constable  is  a 
conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  district,  and  is  also 
chargi-d  by  various  statutes  witli  other  duties,  such  as 
srr\iiit^  .siimnioiis,  pia  cri.ts,  warrants,  .-tc.  In  the  United 
States. '('/i.v/i//'/'^  aiT  titwnorrity  utlieers  of  the  peace, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  ot  the  constables  of  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  their  duties  as  conservators  of  the 
peace,  they  are  invested  with  others  by  statute,  such  aa 
to  execute  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process  in  certain 
cases,  to  attend  courts,  keep  juries,  etc  In  srmio  cities, 
there  are  offle.-rs  ralb-d  /'iu/i  constutjlr.-.,  wlm  art  as  chiefs 
of  tlie  constal)ular>-  or  iiolire  fur-'i-.  In  ntln'r  ''ities  the 
title  of  constable,  as  well  aa  the  ofhce,  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  pohce  officer. 

High  constable,  a  constable  having  certain  duties  and 
powers  within  a  hundred.  {Eixj.}  —  Petty  constable,  a  con- 
servator of  the  peace  uithiii  a  parish  or  tithing  ;  a  tith- 
ingman.  [Emj.]  —  Special  conetable,  a  person  appointed 
to  act  as  constaole  on  spe<'ial  o<rasions.  —  To  ovemm.  or 
outrun,  the  constable,  to  spend  more  than  one's  income; 
to  get  intud.-bt.     [Colloq.]  .'Smollett. 

Con'Sta-bler-y  (-bler-y  or -bler-y),  n.  [OF.  concita- 
blerie.  Cf.  Constauulaiiv.]  1.  The  constabulary    {Obs,'\ 

2.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  constable.     [_Obs.'] 

Con'Sta-ble-shlp  (-bl-shlp),  n.  The  office  or  func- 
tions of  a  constable. 

Con''sta-bless,  /'.    The  wife  of  a  constable.    [0?»5.] 

Con'Sta-ble-wIck'  (-b'l-wTk'),  7i.  \_Constable  -f-  wick 
a  village.]  The  district  to  which  a  constable's  power  is 
limited.     {_Obs.}  Sir  M.  JIale. 

Gon-Stab'U-la-ry  (kun-stSb'u-lu-rj?),  «.  [LL.  consta- 
bidnrius  an  eipierry.  See  Constable.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  eouhtaliles  ;  innsisting  of  constables. 

Con-stab'u-la-ry,  n.  The  collective  body  of  consta- 
bles in  any  town,  district,  or  country. 

Con-Stab'U-la-lO-ry  (-la-t6-rj),  n.  A  constabulary. 
iOhs.']  Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'Stan-cy  ^^kou'stan-sy),  n.  [L.  consiantia  :  cf.  F. 
Constance.  See  Constant.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  constant  or  steadfast ;  freedom  from  change  ;  sta- 
bility ;  fixedness ;  immutability ;  as,  the  constancy  of 
God  in  his  nature  and  attributes. 

2.  Fixedness  or  lirmness  of  mind  ;  persevering  reso- 
lution ;  especially,  firimiess  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
steadiness  in  attaclunents,  or  perseverance  in  enterprise  ; 
stability ;  fidelity. 

A  fellow  of  plain  uncoined  cnustanry.  SltaJ:. 

Coiisfaiiry  and  contempt  of  danger,  Prcscott. 

Syn .  —  Fixedness  ;  stability  ;  firmness  ;  steadiness  ; 
permanence  ;  steadfastness ;  resolution.    See  Firmness. 

Gon'stant  (kSn'st^int),  a.  [L.  constans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  constare  to  stand  firm,  to  be  consistent ;  con-  -\-  stare 
to  stand ;  cf.  F.  constant.    See  Stand,  and  cf.  Cost,  v.  /.] 

1.  Firm  ;  solid  ;  fixed  ;  immovable ;  —  opposed  to 
fin  id.     lOhs.'] 

If  .  . .  you  mix  them,  you  may  turn  these  two  fluid  liquors 
into  a  irnistunt  body.  Loyle. 

2.  Not  liable,  or  given,  to  change ;  permanent ;  reg- 
ular ;  continuous  ;  continually  recurring  ;  steadfast ; 
faithful ;  not  fickle. 

Both  loving  one    fair    maid,  they  yet  remained    constant 

friends.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes.  Shak. 

His  gifts,  his  cmnitant  courtship,  nothing  gained.    Dri/den. 

Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps.     Dm^'dlow. 

3.  {Math.  &  Physics)  Remaining  unchanged  or  inva- 
riable, as  a  quantity,  force,  law,  etc. 

4.  Consistent;  logical.     [0//5.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Fixed ;  steadfast ;    unchanging  ;    permanent  ; 

unalterable  ;  immvitable  ;  invariable  ;  perpetual :  contin- 
ual ;  resolute  ;  firm  ;  unshaken ;  determined.—  Constant, 
Continual,  Perpetual.  These  words  are  sometimes  used 
in  an  absolute  and  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense.  Con- 
stant  denotes,  in  its  absolute  sense,  unchangeably  fixed  ; 
as,  a  constant  mind  or  purpose.  In  its  qualified  .sense,  it 
marks  something  as  a  "  standing  "  fact  or  occtirrence  : 
as,  liable  to  constant  interruptions  ;  con.stantlii  called 
for.  Continual,  in  its  absolute  sense,  coincides  with  con- 
tinnnvs.  See  Continuous.  In  its  qualified  sense,  it 
describes  a  thing  as  occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  as,  a  round  of  continual  calls  ;  conlimLallu  chan- 
ging. Perpetual  denotes,  in  its  absolute  sense,  what  lit- 
erally never  ceases  or  comes  to  an  end ;  as,  perpetual 
motion.  In  its  qualified  sense,  it  is  used  hyperoohcally, 
and  denotes  that  which  rarely  ceases ;  as,  jierpetual  dis- 
turbance ;  perpetual  noise ;  perpetual  intenueddliug. 

Gon'stant,  n.  1.  That  which  is  not  subject  to 
change  ;  tliat  which  is  invariable. 


2.  (Math^  A  quantity  that  does  not  cbaoge  its  value; 
-used  iu  contradistinction  to  variable. 

Absolute  constant  fJfa(/(,h  one  whow;  value  is  abeolutcly 
the  Haiiic;  under  all  clrcuniittanccH,  sm  the  nunil>er  10,  or  any 
numeral— Arbitrary  constant,  an  undcteruiined  conntiinl  in 
a  difTuruntiii-l  cinuition  havinif  thu  name  valuu  during  uH 
chaugeH  in  tho  valueii  of  the  vunableu. 

Con-stan'tl-a  (kftn-stln'shl-a  or  -sha),  n.  A  superior 
wine.  whil>-  and  red,  from  Cuustantla,  in  Cajie  Colony. 

Gon'stant-ly  (ki5n'Ht(/nt-iy),  adv.  With  constancy; 
steadily  ;  continually  ;  perscveringly ;  without  ccflBatiou  ; 
uniforndy. 

Hut  bhe  constantly  afTinned  that  it  was  even  eo.    Acts  x\\.  15. 

i;Gon'8tat  (kon'stSt),  n.  [L.,  it  is  evident.]  {Lav) 
A  certificate  showing  wliat  appears  upon  record  touch- 
ing a  matter  in  question. 

Gon-state'  (kCn-staf),  v.  t.  [F.  constater;  L.  con- 
-f-  .stare,  to  stand.]  To  ascertain;  to  verify  ;  to  estalj- 
libh  ;  to  prove,  /'.  P.  Cahbe. 

Con'Stel-late  (kSn'stl^I-Iat  or  k5n-8t«11at),  v.  i.  [Pref. 
con-  ~\-  L.  stellafus,  p.  p.  of  stellare  to  cover  with  stars, 
Stella,  star.  S(.'u  Stellate.]  To  join  luster  ;  to  shine  witli 
imited  radiance,  or  one  general  light.     [/?.] 

'i'he  several  thingR  which  engage  our  affections  . . .  shine  forth 
and  roiistdlatc  in  God.  JSoyk: 

Gon^Btel-late,  r.  t.  l.  To  unite  in  one  luater  or  ra- 
diance, as  stars.     [■/'•] 

Who  knnw  huw  to  constcUutr  these  lights.        Jioyk: 

2.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  constellations ;  as, 
co7tstcllatcd  Iieaveus.  ./.  Barloir. 

Gon'stel-la'tlon  (kGn'stSl-la'shiin),  n.  [F.  constella- 
tion, L.  co7istcllatio.']  1.  A  cluster  or  group  of  fixed 
stars,  or  division  of  the  lieavens,  designated  in  most 
cases  by  the  name  of  some  animal,  or  of  some  mytho- 
logical personage,  within  wJioae  imaginary  outline,  ad 
traced  upon  the  heavens,  the  group  is  included. 

The  constellations  (ieeni  to  have  been  almost  piirpoficly  named 
and  delineated  to  cause  aa  much  couf  usion  and  inconvenience 
as  pof^aible.  Sir  J.  /hrschcl. 

Ki^^In  each  of  the  constellations  now  recognized  by 
astronomers  (about  90  in  numbi-n  the  brlghtfi^t  stars, 
botli  named  and  unnamed,  are  di-^ignatnd  nearly  in  the 
order  of  brilliancy  by  the  letters  of  tie'  Greek  alplial)et ; 
as,  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  is  the  first  star  of  Taurus,  y  On- 
onis (Bellatrix)  is  the  third  star  of  Orion. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

The  coy}  Stella  (ion  of  eenius  had  already  be^un  to  f^how  itself 
.  .  .  which  was  to  thed  a  glory  over  the  meridian  and  clo^c  of 
Philip's  reign.  Prcscott. 

3.  Fortune;  fate;  destiny.     {^Ohs.'\ 

It  is  con.'^t'  Ihi/ion,  which  causeth  ail  that  a  man  doeth.  Goiccr. 
Gon'Ster-na'tion  (kSn'ster-na'sImn),  «.  [L.  conster- 
natio,  fr.  consternare  to  overcome,  perplex,  an  accessory 
form  of  con.stcmere  to  throw  down,  prostrate  ;  con-  ~\~ 
stemere  to  spread  out,  throw  down  :  cf.  F.  consternation. 
See  Stratum.]  Amazement  or  horror  that  confounds 
the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  for  reflection ;  terror, 
combined  with  amazement ;  dismay. 

The  chiefs  around. 
In  silence  wrapped,  in  consternation  drowned. 
Attend  the  stern  reply.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Alarm;  horror;  fright;  amazement;  astonish- 
ment ;  surprise  ;  panic  ;  perturbation.    See  Alarm. 

Con'Stl-pate  (k5n'stT-pat),  v.  t.  [itup.  &  p.  p.  Cos- 
stipated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Constipating.]  [L.  constipa- 
fus,  p.  p.  of  constipare;  con-  +  stipare  to  crowd  together. 
See  Costive.]  1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  press  together  or  condense.     lObs."} 

Of  cold  the  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate.    Bacon, 

2.  To  stop  (a  channel)  by  filling  it,  and  preventing  pas- 
sage through  it ;  as,  to  cmisfipatc  the  capillary  vessels. 

3.  {Mf'd.)  To  render  costive;  to  cause  constipation  in. 
Con' SU- paction    (kou'stT-j)a'shiin),  7t.     [L.   constipa- 

tio  a  crowding  together  :  cf.  F.  constipation.'}  1.  Act  of 
crowding  .anything  into  a  less  compass,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing crowded  or  pressed  together ;  condensation.  [Ofr*.] 
Fullness  of  matter,  or  a  pretty  close  cojistipation. ...  of  its 
particles.  Boyle. 

2.  A  state  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  evacuations  are 
infretiuent  and  difficult,  or  the  intestines  become  filled 
with  hardened  freces  ;  co.stiveness. 

Gon-stit'U-en-cy  (kSu-sttt'G-en-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Constit- 
uencies (-sTz).  A  body  of  constituents,  as  the  body  of 
citizens  or  voters  in  a  representative  district. 

Gon-stit'u-ent  (k6n-stTt'ii-ent),  a.  [L.  constituens, 
-e7itis,  p.  pr.  See  Constitute.]  1.  Serving  to  form^ 
comi^ose,  or  make  up  ;  elemental ;  component. 

Bodv.  Boul,  and  reason  are  the  three  parts  necessarily  conatitu~ 
enfofaman.  Uryden. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  electing  or  appointing. 

A  question  of  right  crises  between  the  constituent  and  repre- 
sentative budy.  Juniu.'. 

Gon-Stlt'U-ent,  n.  1.  The  person  or  thing  which  con- 
stitutes, determines,  or  constructs. 

Their  tirst  composure  and  origination  require  a  higher  and 
nobler  constituent  thau  chance.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a  part,  or 
an  essential  part ;  a  component ;  an  element. 

We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together,  and  to  cau«e 
them  to  form  water.  Tyndail. 

3.  One  for  whom  another  acts  ;  especially,  one  who  is 
represented  by  another  ui  a  legislative  assembly; — cor- 
relative to  representative. 

The  electors  in  the  <li*trict  of  a  representative  in  Congress,  or 

in  thejegislature  of  a  ."^tate,  are  termed  his  constituents.   Abbott. 

To  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the  constitnaits. 

JIacaiday. 

4.  {Z^w)  A  person  who  appoints  another  to  act  for 
him  as  attorney  in  fact.  BurriU. 

Gon'sti-tUte  (kSn'stT-tiit),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Consti- 
tuted ;  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Constitutino.]  [L.  consiitutus, 
p.  p.   of  constituere  to  constitute ;    con-  -j-  statuere  to 
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place,  set,  fr.  slatus  station,  fr.  siare  to  stand.     See 

Stahd.J     1.  To  cause  to  stand  ;  to  establish  ;  to  enact. 

Laws  appointed  and  cojtstituted  by  lawful  authority. 

Jcr.  Faijlor. 

2.  To  make  up  ;  to  compose ;  to  form. 

Truth  and  reason  con5/ittrfe  that  intellectual  gold  that  defies 
destruction.  Johnson, 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office ;  to  make 
and  empower. 

Jle  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine.  Wordsworth. 

Constituted  authorities,  the  officers  of  government,  col- 
lectively, as  of  a  u:itiou,  city,  town,  etc.  Jiarlletf. 

Con'Stl-tute  (k5n'stT-tut),  71.  An  established  law. 
lObs.}  T.  Preston. 

Con'sti-tU'ter  (-tu^er),  n.  One  who  constitutes  or 
appoints. 

Con^Stl-tu'tion  (kon'stt-tu'shun),  n.  [F.  consHtution, 
Jj.  constiiidio.']  1.  The  at-t  or  process  of  constituting; 
the  action  of  enacting,  establishing,  or  appointmg ;  enact- 
ment ;  estabUshmeut ;  formation. 

2.  The  state  of  being;  that  form  of  being,  or  structure 
and  connection  of  parts,  which  constitutes  and  charac- 
terizes a  system  or  body  ;  natural  condition  ;  structure  ; 
texture ;  conformation. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun.    Sir  J.  Tlerschel. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  all  one's  inherited  physical  qual- 
ities ;  the  aggregate  of  the  vital  powers  of  an  individual, 
with  reference  to  abihty  to  endure  hardship,  resist  dis- 
ease, etc.  ;  as,  a  robust  constitution. 

Our  const itntiom  have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices  or 
luxuries  of  the  old  world.  Utonj. 

4.  The  aggregate  of  mental  qualities  ;  temperament. 
He  defended  himself  with  . . .  less  passion  than  was  expected 

from  his  constitution.  Clarendon. 

5.  The  fundamental,  organic  law  or  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation,  state,  society,  or  other  organized 
body  of  men,  embodied  in  written  documents,  or  implied 
in  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  or  society  ; 
also,  a  written  instrument  embodying  sucli  organic  law, 
and  laying  down  fundamental  rules  and  principles  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Our  coiistilu/ion  hail  be^run  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  muck  accustomed  to  frame  exact  dcfluitiuns. 

JUacaula'i. 
f^^  In  England  the  constitution  is  unwritten,  and 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parliament. 
In  the  United  States  a  constitution  cannot  ordinarily  be 
modified,  except  through  such  processes  as  the  constitu- 
tion itself  ordains. 

6.  An  authoritative  ordinance,  regulation  or  enactment; 
especially,  one  made  by  a  Roman  emperor,  or  one  atfect- 
ing  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline  ;  as,  the  constitu- 
tions of  Justinian. 

The  positive  constitutions  of  our  own  churches.    Hooker. 
A  coujititution  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  Olybrius.then  pre- 
fecc  o£  Rome,  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  advocates. 

Oeorge  Long. 
Apostolic  constitutions.    See  under  Apostolic. 
Con'Stl-tu'tion-al  (-^^l),  a.     [Cf.   F.  const itutionnel.'] 
1-  Belonging  to,  or  inherent  iu,  the  constitution,  or  in 
the  structure  of  body  or  mind ;   as,  a  constitutional  in- 
firmity ;  constituiional  ardor  or  dullness. 

2.  in  accordance  with,  or  authorized  by,  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  or  a  society  ;  as,  constitutional  reforms. 

3.  Regulated  by,  dependent  on,  or  secured  by,  a  con- 
stitution;  asj  constitutional  goverument  i  constitutional 
rights.  Hallam. 

4.  Relating  to  a  constitution,  or  established  form  of 
government ;  as,  a  constitutional  crisis. 

The  ancient  comtitutional  traditions  of  the  state.    Macaula;/. 

5.  For  the  benefit  of  one's  constitution  or  health  ;  as, 
a  constitutional  w.ilk.     {Colloq.'] 

ConatltQtional  law,  law  that  relates  to  the  constitution, 
as  a  permanent  system  of  political  and  juridical  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  statutory  and  common  law, 
which  relate  to  matters  subordinate  to  such  constitution. 

Gon'^Stl-tll'tloil-al,  n.  A  walk  or  other  exercise  taken 
for  one's  health  or  constitution.    [Colloq.'\      Thackeray. 

The  men  trudged  diurnal  constituticmals  a.\onz  t\ic  different 
roa'Is.  C'ompton  l{i:ade, 

Con'sU-tu'tion-al-lam  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  theory,  prin- 
cipl-^j-',  or  authority  of  constitutional  goveriunent ;  at- 
tacliiiient  ijr  adliereucu  to  a  constitution  or  constitutional 
gov(-riiiii>:-nt.  Cnrlyle. 

Con  ati-tu'tlon-al-lst,  n.  One  who  advocates  a  con- 
atitutiitnal  form  of  government ;  a  coustitutionist. 

Con'sU-tu'tlon-al'l-iy  (-ai'i-tj?),  n.:jd.  -ties  (-tlz). 

'£Cf.  F.  const itutimmalite.'\  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
^ing  constitutional,  or  inherent  in  tlie  natural  frame. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consistent  with  tlie  constitution 
or  frame  of  government,  or  of  being  authorized  by  its 
provisions.  Burke. 

CoHiftitutiimnUtlrx,  bottomlesis  cavilinys  and  (■lut'stinninu's 
about  wrilten  Iqwh,  Carliilr. 

Con'sU-tU'tlon-al-ly  (-«Mj?),  "'^'.  1.  In  accordance 
with  the  conHtitiiiioit  or  natural  diHposition  of  the  mind 
or  body  ;  natur.illy  ;  as,  he  wm  constitutionally  timid. 

The  Eiii{Ii»li  were  coiustitutioiKtlli/  liuniuiic.       Ilalltm. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  conntitutiou  or  fundamental 
law ;  legally  ;  as,  he  was  not  coiuslitutionally  appointed. 

NuthinfT  would  Induce  them  Ui  acknowIcdKO  that  (»uch!an 
assembly  .  .  .  vf an  cuttstitutionatlfi  a  Varlinmvut.        Jliicaulau. 

Con'8tl'tn'tion-lsti  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  con- 
fjtitutiou  of  tin?  r-ountry.  Bolinyhrohe. 

Oon'stl-tU'tive  (kOn'stT-tu'tTv),  n.  1.  Tendj^ig  or 
aHhi.-itiiig  to  cuiiHtitutu  or  compose  ;  elemental ;  essential. 

An  m;;rc<lient  and  conntittitive  part  of  every  virtue.   /Sarroir, 

2.  H.aving  power  to  enact,  establish,  or  create ;  insti- 
tuting'; 'Iftf-riiiining.  Sir  W.  Jfamilton. 

Con'Btl-tu  tlvo-ly,  arlv.    In  a  constitutive  manner. 

Constrain'  (kijn-.itran')t  V'  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
«TRAiNEb  (.fltraiid'j ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.   Conhtrainino.] 


[OF.  conslraindre,  F.  contraindre,  L.  constringere  ;  con- 

-\-  strinyrre  to  draw  tight.     See  Strain,  and  cf.  Con- 

STRICT,  CoNSTRiNGE.]     1.  To  secure  by  bonds  ;  to  chain  ; 

to  bind  or  coutine  ;  to  hold  tightly  ;  to  constringe. 

He  binds  in  chains 

Tlie  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  luiibs  coiixlrains.  Dri/den. 

"When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  fields  with  cold.    iJrydvn. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  compress. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  cmtstrain.     Gay. 

3.  To  hold  back  by  force  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  repress. 

3Iy  sire  in  caves  coTistraitLs  the  winds.  JJnjden. 

4.  To  compel ;  to  force  ;  to  necessitate  ;  to  oblige. 

The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.        2  Cor.  v.  H. 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Ciesar.     Acts  xxviii.  VJ. 

5.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish.     lObs."]  S/iak. 

6.  To  produce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  tumat- 
iiral  effect ;  as,  a  constrained  voice. 

Syn.  — To  compel;  force;  drive;  imjwl;  urge;  press. 

Gon-Strain'a-'ble  (kon-stran'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  con- 
straignabky  F.  coniraignahlc.'^  Capable  of  being  con- 
strained ;  liable  to  constraint,  or  to  restraint.      Hooker. 

Gon-Stralned'  (-strand'),  a.  Marked  by  constraint ; 
not  free  ;  not  voluntary  ;  embarrassed  \  as,  a  constrained 
manner;  o.  constrained  tone. 

Con-Strain' ed-ly  (-stran'6d-ly),  adv.  By  constraint  or 
conipulsiun  ;  iu  a  constrained  manner.  Hooker. 

Con-Strain'er  (kon-stran'er),  Ji.     One  who  constrains. 

Con-Straint'  (k5n-strant'),  71.  [OF.  constrainte,  F. 
contrainte.']  The  act  of  constraining,  or  the  state  of 
being  constrained ;  that  wluch  compels  to,  or  restrains 
from,  action  ;  compulsion  ;  restraint ;  necessity. 

Lens  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint.        Spenser. 
Not  by  constraint,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Di-yden, 

Syn.  "  Compidsion ;  violence  ;  necessity  ;  urgency.  — 
Constraint,  Compulsion.  Constraint  implies  strong 
binding  force  ;  as,  the  constraint  of  necessity  ;  the  con- 
straint of  fear.  Comimlsion  implies  the  exertion  of  some 
urgent  impelling  force  ;  as,  driven  by  comimlsion.  The 
former  prevents  us  from  acting  agreeably  to  our  wishes  ; 
the  latter  forces  us  to  act  contrary  to  our  will.  Compul- 
sion is  always  produced  by  some  active  agent ;  a  con- 
straint may  be  laid  upon  us  by  the  forms  of  civil  society, 
or  by  other  outward  circumstances.  Crabb. 

Gon-Straint'ive  (-stran'tlv),  «.  Coustrainmg  ;  com- 
pulsory.    [A*.]     *' Any  constraintive  vow."      K.  Carcic. 

Con-Strict'  (kSn-strlkf),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
stricted ;  p.  pr.  &  Tb.  n.  Constricting.]  \Ij.  constr ic- 
tus, p.  p.  of  constringere.  See  Constkain.]  To  draw 
together ;  to  render  narrower  or  smaller ;  to  bind  ;  to 
cramp  ;  to  contract  or  cause  to  shrink. 

Such  things  as  constrict  the  fibers.        Arbuthnot. 

Membranous  or^^ans  inclosing  a  cavity  which  their  contrac- 
tion serves  to  constrict,  Tudd  Sf  Bowman. 

Gon-stllcVed,  a.  1.  Drawn  together  ;  bound  ;  con- 
tracted ;  cramped.  i?*:ssj^^ 

2.   {Bot.)   Contracted  or  com-     |p)^-C^lt^.i 
pressed   so  as  to  be   smaller    in  ' 

certain   places   or   parts  than   iu      «     _      ,     ,   i  n   i 
others.  Constricted  Pod, 

Con-strio'tlon  (k5n-strTk'shun),  n,  [L.  constrictio  : 
cf.  F.  constriction.']  \.  The  act  of  constricting  by  means 
of  some  inherent  power  or  by  movement  or  change  in 
the  thing  itself,  as  distinguished  from  compression. 

2.  The  state  of  being  constricted ;  the  point  where  a 
thing  is  constricted  ;  a  narrowing  or  binding. 

A  constriction  of  the  parts  inservient  to  speech.       Grpw. 

Con-strict'ive  (-strik'tlv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
bind  or  constrict. 

Gon-strict'or  (kSn-strik'ter),  n.  1.  That  which  con- 
stricts, draws  together,  or  contracts. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  muscle  which  contracts  or  closes  an  ori- 
fice, or  which  compresses  an  organ  ;  a  sphincter. 

3.  {Zo'al.)  A  serpent  that  kills  its  prey  by  inclosing 
and  crusliing  it  w  ith  its  folds  ;  as,  the  boa  constHctor. 

Gon-stringe'  (k5n-strini'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
stringed  (-strinjd');  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Constringing,]  [L. 
constringere.  See  Constrain.]  To  dEaw  together ;  to 
contract ;  to  force  to  contract  itself ;  to  constrict ;  to 
cause  to  shrink,     [i?.] 

StrouK  hquors  .  .  .  intoxicate,  constringe,  harden  the  fibers, 
and  couguiute  the  flui.is.  Arbnl/mot. 

Gon-Strin'gent  (kfin-strTn'jent),  a.  [L.  constringent, 
p.  pr.]  Having  the  quality  of  contracting,  binding,  or 
compressing.  Tho7nson. 

Gon-Struct'  {k5n-6trukt')i  I'-  <-  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
structed; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Constructing.]  [L.  construc- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  construere  to  bring  together,  to  construct ; 
con-  -r  stmere  to  pile  up,  set  in  order.  See  Structuhe, 
and  cf.  Construe.]  1.  To  put  togetlier  the  constituent 
parts  of  (something)  in  their  proper  place  and  order  ;  to 
build  ;  to  form  ;  to  make  ;  as,  to  construct  an  edifice. 

2-  To  dense  ;  to  invent ;  to  set  in  order  ;  to  arrange  ; 
as,  to  construct  a  theory  of  ethics. 

Syn.  — To  build  ;  erect;  form;  compile;  make;  fabri- 
cate; originate;  invent. 

Oon'struct  (kon'.-strQkt),  a.  Formed  by,  or  relating 
to,  coiiHtruction,  interpretation,  or  inference. 

Conitruct  form  or  state  </J'l,.  t.'ram.),  tliat  of  a  noun  used 
before  auuthfr  wliii-h  has  tlie  genitive  relation  to  it. 

Gon-stniCt'er  (kon-struk'tcr),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
wlii<'h,  const  nirts  or  frames. 

Con-Struc'tlon  (kon-Htruk'shGn),  n.  [L.  con.'slructin  : 
cf.  F.  consfrurtion.']  1.  The  process  or  art  of  construct- 
ing ;  the  act  of  budding;  erection;  the  act  of  devising 
and  forming  ;  fabrication  ;  composition. 

2.  The  form  or  manner  of  building  or  putting  together 
the  parts  of  anj-thing  ;  structure  ;  arrangement. 

An  aHtrolubf  nf  peculiar  constriu:tivn.         Wlicxi'cU. 

3.  (<?r«m.)  The  arrangenient  and  comiection  of  words 
in  a  sentence  ;  syntactical  arrangement. 

Some  partfcU'B  ...  in  ccrtnin  ruiutructioni  have  the  Bcnao  of 
u  whole  Hvntencv  contuim-d  iii  them.  Lifke. 


4-  The  method  of  construing,  interpreting,  or  explain- 
ing a  declaration  or  fact ;  an  attributed  sense  or  mean- 
ing ;  understanding  ;  explanation  ;  interpretation  ;  sense. 

Any  perHon  .  .  .  inij-ht,  by  the  sort  ofrfmstrnrtinit  that  would 
be  put  on  this  act,  become  liable  to  the  ijeualtieb  of  treason. 

IlaUam. 

Strictly,  the  term  [coivitruction]  signifies  determining  the 
meaning  and  proper  cfTect  of  lant^uuge  by  a  cun  hi  deration  of 
the  subject  matter  and  attendant  circumstanccB  in  connection 
witli  the  words  employed.  Abbott. 

Interpretation  properly  precedes  construction,  but  it  docs  not 
go  beyond  tlie  written  text.  I'araims. 

Construction  of  an  equation  {Math.),  the  drawing  of  such 
lines  and  figures  as  will  repr«f»eiit  geometrically  the 
quantities  iu  the  eciuation,  and  their  relations  to  each 
otiitr.  —  Construction  train  {Railroad),  a  train  for  trans- 
purtiiig  men  and  materials  for  construction  or  repairs. 

Con-struc'tion-al  (k5n-striik'shiin-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  deduced  from,  construction  or  interpretation. 

Gon-StlUC'tion-lst,  n.  One  who  puts  a  certain  con- 
struction upon  some  wTiting  or  instrument,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  as,  a  strict  construction- 
ist ;  a  broad  construct ionist. 

Con-stnict'ive  (kon-striik'tTv),  a.  \Ci.¥.  construc- 
tij'-l  1.  Having  ability  to  construct  or  form  ;  employed 
iu  construction  ;  as,  to  exhibit  constructive  power. 

The  constructive  fingers  of  Watts.  Emerson. 

2.  Derived  from,  or  dependhig  on,  construction  or  in- 
terpretation ;  not  directly  expressed,  but  inferred. 

Constructive  crimes  (Law),  acts  having  effects  analogous 
to  those  of  some  statutory  or  common  law  crimes ;  as, 
constructirc  treason.  Constructive  crimes  are  no  longer 
recognized  by  the  courts.  ~-  ConBtructive  notice,  notice 
imputed  by  construction  of  law.  —  Constructive  tmst,  a 
trust  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist,  though  no  actual 
mention  of  it  be  made. 

Con-struct'lve-ly,  ^idt'.  In  a  constructive  manner ; 
by  construction  or  inference. 

A  neutral  must  have  notice  of  a  blockade,  either  actually  by 
a  forma!  information,  or  construct  rely  by  notice  to  his  govern- 
uKiil.  A'fnf. 

Gon-struct'lve-ness,  n.     1.  Tendency  or  ability  to 

form  or  construct. 

2.  {P/ircn.)  The  faculty  wdiich  enables  one  to  con- 
struct, as  in  meclianical,  artistic,  or  literary  matters. 

Gon-Struct'or  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  constructoi:'}  A  con- 
st meter. 

Con-struc'ture  (-strOk'tur ;  135),  n.  That  which  is 
constructed  or  formed  ;  an  edifice  ;  a  fabric.     [Obs.} 

Gon'strue  (kou'stru  ;  Archaic  kSn'ster),  v.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Construed  (-strud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Constru- 
ing (kon'stru-).]  [L.  coiistruere  :  cf.  F.  construire.  See 
Construct.]  1.  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to  (a  sen- 
tence or  clause)  so  as  to  exhibit  the  structure,  arrange- 
ment, or  connection  of,  or  to  discover  the  sense  ;  to  ex- 
plain the  construction  of  ;  to  interpret ;  to  translate. 

2.  To  put  a  construction  upon ;  to  explain  the  sense 
or  intention  of ;  to  interpret ;  to  understand. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own  words  to 
free  ourselves  either  from  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  our  ene- 
mies, Jij).  Stillini/^rtiet. 
And  to  be  dull  was  coiistiited  to  be  good.  i'w/ic. 

Gon'stu-prate  {-stu-prat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
stuprated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Constupeating.]  [L.  con- 
siuprutus,  p.  p.  of  constuprare  to  ravish  ;  con-  ~\-  stu- 
prare  to  ravish,  slujirum  rape.]    To  ravish  ;  to  debauch. 

Burton. 

Gon'StU-pra^tlon  fkBn'stu-pra'shuu),  n.  The  act  of 
ravishing;  violation  ;  defilement.  £p.  Hall. 

Gon'sub-Stan'tial  (kGn'sub-stSn'shal),  a.  [L.  con- 
substantial  is;  coji'-^-substantialis:  cf.  F.  cojisubstantiel. 
See  Substantial.]  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature  ;  ha\'iug 
the  same  substance  or  essence ;  coessential. 

Christ  .Tosus  .  .  .  coeternal  and  consi/6s/an(ia?  with  the  Father 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Foxc. 

Con'sub-stan'tial-ism    (kSn'siib-stSn'sbai-tz'mj,   n. 

The  doctrine  of  cniisubstcintiation. 

Gon'sub-stan'tial-lst,  n.  One  who  believes  in  con- 
substantiation.  Barrow. 

Con' sub-Stan' tl-al'1-ty  (-stan/shT-SlT-ty-  or  -stiSn- 
ehUI'T-ty  ;  100),  7i.  \Ci.¥.consubstan(ialit^.'\  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  nature ;  coexistence  in  the  same  sub- 
stance. *'  His  [the  Son's]  .  .  ,  consubstantiality  with 
the  Father."  Hammond. 

Con' sub-Stan 'Ual-ly  (-shal-iy),  adv.  In  a  consub- 
stantial  manner  ;  with  identity  of  substance  or  nature. 

Con'sub-stan'U-ate  (-shl-St ;    106),  v.  t.     \_>mp.  & 

p.  J}.  COXSIBSTANTIATED  ;  p.  pr.  &   vb.  H.    CoNSUBSTAN- 

tiating.]    To  cause  to  imite,  or  to  regard  as  united,  in 
one  common  substance  or  nature.     ]_R.\ 

lIiR  soul  must  bo  ronstibstantiatcd  with  reason.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'sub-stan'tl-ato,  v.  i.    To  profess  or  believe  the 

doctrine  of  consubstautiation. 

Thi'  nnisnhstajitiutinii  church  and  priest.        Dryden. 

Oon'SUb-Stcn'tl-ate  (-at),  a.  Partaking  of  the  same 
Bubrttanee  ;  united  ;  ronsubstaiitial. 

\Vi'  imiht  love  lur  [thL'  wife]  that  is  t\\\ist cunsuhstantint.  with 
u^.  J-.ltham. 

Gon'sub-Stan'tl-a'tlon  (-shT-a'shQu ;  100),?^.  1.  An 
identity  or  unitni  of  hidistanco. 

2.  (Throl.)  The  actual,  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  witli  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  ijupper ;  impauation  j  —  opposed  to  (ran- 
substantiation. 

fir^"  This  view,  held  bv  Luther  himself,  was  called  con- 
»nhi>i<i),ti<iti',n.  b\  iinii-l.nllieran  writers  iu  coutradiKtiur- 
lioii  I  .  liaiih/iii>lanliallou,  the  Oalholic  view. 

Gon'sue-tude  (knn'swu-tud  ;  144),  n.  VL.  consuetudo. 
See  Custom.]    Custom;  habit;  usage.     [7^.] 

To  oliJ^crvc  this  consiu-tudc  or  law.  Jjomc.«. 

Con'SUe-tU'dl-nal  (-tu'dT-nal),  a.  [LL.  consuetudi- 
nalis.^^     AriMnliiik' to  custom  ;  customary;  usual.     I  A*.] 

Gon'sue-tu'dl-na-ry  (-nS-rj),  o.  [LL.  consuttudina- 
Tius.'\     Customary. 
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Con'sue-lu'dl-iia-ry  (kBn'.swe-tuMT-nS-rj'),  n.  /  pt. 
CoNsLrETUuiNAiiiKs  (-iTz).  A  luaiiual  ur  ritual  of  cuBtoin- 
ary  duvutioiial  t-'XtTciscs. 

Gon'sul  (kOii'Hul),  n.  [L.,  prob.  fr.  con.sulc.re.  to  de- 
liberate. See  Consult.]  1.  (Jiont.  Antiq.)  Oiio  of  tho 
two  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

[T^^  They  were  chosen  annually,  orijjinally  from  the 
patriclaua  only,  but  later  from  the  i>lebomus  also. 

2.  A  senator;  a  counselor.     \_Obs.'\ 

JIuny  of  tlio  crminiU,  rained  anil  met, 
Are  ut  tlic  duku'a  ulrcatly.  Shak. 

"With  kings  and  •■onmls  of  the  eiirtli.    Job  iii.  H  (Doua;/  yci:). 

3.  (Fr.  Jlist.)  One  of  the  three  cJiief  magistrates  of 
Prance  from  ll\iO  to  18(H,  who  were  called,  respectively, 
lirst,  second,  and  third  consul. 

4.  An  official  commissioned  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
country,  to  care  for  tlio  comnnTcial  int'-'^eats  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  appointing  government,  ai»^  to  protect  its 
seamen. 

Conaul  general,  a  consul  of  the  first  rank,  st.itioned  in 
nil  iuipdrtant  place,  ur  liaviut;  jurisdiction  in  weveral 
jilaics  itr  oviT  st^veral  ((.mHuls.  —Vice  conaul,  a  consular 
<illi''ir  lii'Iiiiiit^  the  place  of  u  consul  duruig  the  consul's 
uliM  iirr  nr  .ittcr  he  has  been  relieved. 

Con'sul-age  (-fij),  n.  {Com.)  A  duty  or  tax  paid  by 
nuML-liants  fur  the  protection  of  their  commerce  by  means 
of  a  consul  in  a  foreign  place.  Smart. 

Coit'sU-lar  (-sG-ler),  a.  [L.  coyisularis  :  cf.  F.  consu- 
hihe.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consul ;  performing  tiie  du- 
ties of  a  consul ;  as,  consular  power  ;  consular  dignity  ; 
■consnlar  officers. 

Gon'SU-la-ry  (-iS-rJ-),  i-    Consular.    \_Ohs.']    IloUand. 

Con'sU-late  (-lit),  n.  [L.  consulatus:  cf.  F.  consn- 
lat.]     1.  The  office  of  a  consul.  Addison. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  residence  of  a  consul.  Keiit. 

3.  Consular  government ;  term  of  offlce  of  a  consul. 
Con'sul-shlp  (k5n'sul-shTp),  ii.    1.  The  office  of  a 

■consul ;  consulate. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  consul. 

Con-sult'  (k5n-sfllt'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Consulted; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Consulting.]  [L.  consultare,  fr.  consu- 
Jerc  to  consult :  cf.  F.  co7isulter.  Cf.  Counsel.]  To 
seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another  ;  to  take  counsel ; 
to  deliberate  together  ;  to  confer. 

Let  U9  fimmlt  upon  to-morrow's  business.  S/iak. 

AU  the  laws  of  Entrland  have  been  made  by  the  kings  of  En^'- 
laud,  comulting  with  the  nobihty  and  commons.  Hobbes. 

Con-sult',  t'.  t.  1.  To  ask  advice  of ;  to  seek  the  opin- 
ion of  ;  to  apply  to  for  information  or  instruction  ;  to  re- 
fer to;  as,  to  consult  a  physician  ;  to  consult  a  dictiouai*>'. 

IMen  forgot,  or  feared,  to  consult  nature  .  .  .  ;  they  were  con- 
tent to  consult  libraries.  Whcwctt. 

2.  To  have  reference  to,  in  judging  or  acting;  to  have 
regard  to  ;  to  consider  ;  as,  to  consult  one's  wishes. 

We  are  ...  to  rnimult  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than  mnt- 
ters  of  ornament  and  dehj^lit.  V EMiamji:. 

3.  To  deliberate  upon  ;  to  take  counsel  for.     [06s.] 
Many  things  wore  there  consulted  for  the  future,  yet  nothinL; 

■was  positively  resolved.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  bring  about  by  counsel  or  contrivance ;  to  de- 
vise; to  contrive.     [_Ohs.'\ 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off  many 
people.  Jlub.  ii.  10. 

Con-sult'  (kSn-sGlf  or  kSn'srdt),  n.  \.  The  act  of 
consulting  or  deliberating  ;  consultation  ;  also,  the  result 
of  consultation  ;  determination  ;  decision.     [Obs.'\ 

The  council  broke  : 
And  all  their  jrave  consulUt  dissolved  in  Bmoke.    Dnjden. 

2.  A  council  ;  a  meeting  for  consultation.    {Obs.!   "A 

■consult  of  coquettes."  Sivi/t. 

3.  Agrcfment ;  concert.     [Ohs.']  Dryden. 
Gon-SUlt'a-ry  (kSn-sult'a-rJ),  a.     Formed  by  consul- 
tation ;  resulting  from  conference. 

Consultary  reaponae  (Zaw),  the  opinion  of  a  court  on  a 
special  case.  Wharton. 

Con'SUl-ta'tlon  (kSn'sul-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  consultatio  : 
cf.  F.  consultation.']  1.  The  act  of  consulting  or  confer- 
ring ;  deliberation  of  two  or  more  persons  on  some  mat- 
ter, with  a  view  to  a  decision. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended.  Mdfon. 

2.  A  council  or  conference,  as  of  physicians,  held  to 
consider  a  special  case,  or  of  lawyers  retained  in  a  cause. 

Writ  of  consultation  {Lnv),  a  writ  by  which  a  cause,  im- 
properly rfUMtvi^'d  l.y  proliibitiou  from  one  court  to  an- 
otli'-r,  is  n-turu.Ml  t,,  tlie  t-ourt  from  wliii.-Ii  it  came  ;  —  so 
ralird  lip.-nuse  the  judges,  on  consultation,  fiii(iX.h&  prohi- 
bition ill-founded. 

Con-SUlt'a-tlve  (kon-sult'a-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  con- 
sultation ;  liaving  the  privilege  or  right  of  conference. 
"  A  nmsuKntire  .   .   .  power."  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Con-SUU'a-tO-ry  (kSn-suIt'a-to-rJ?),  a.  Formed  by,  or 
resulting  from,  consultation;  advisory.  Bancroft. 

Gon-sult'er  {kon-sulfer),  n.  One  who  consults, 'or 
a.sk-1  couiisi]  or  information. 

Con-sult'lng,  a.     That  consults. 

Consulting  physician  (Afcd,\  a  physician  who  consults 
with  the  atteudnig  practitioner  regarding  any  case  of  dis- 
ease. 

Con-SUlt'lve  (kon-sllt'tv),  a.  Determined  by,  or  per- 
taining to,  consultation  ;  deliberate  ;  consultative. 

lie  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  eins  not  by  any  delibera- 
tive, coiisultivc,  knowing  act.  j,-,-.  Taiilur. 

Con-snm'a-ble  (kon-sum'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
consumed ;  that  may  be  destroyed,  dissipated,  wasted, 
or  spent.     ^'Consumable  commodities."  Locke. 

Gon-sume'  (k5n-sum'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consumed 
C-sumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Consuming.]  [L.  coiisumere  to 
take  wholly  or  completely,  to  consume  ;  ron-  +  sumere 
to  take;  sub  -f  emere  to  buy.  See  Redeem.]  To  de- 
stroy, as  by  decomposition,  dissipation,  waste,  or  fire ; 


to  use  up ;  to  expend  ;  to  waste  ;  to  bum  up ;  to  cat  up  ; 
to  devour. 

If  lie  were  imtting  to  my  hoUHC  tho  brand 

Thut  Hhull  co/tminr.  it.  Shed. 

I.iiy  up  for  voiirselveH  treatturea  in  heaven,  where;  neither 

motli  nor  runt  ilutlw«;wMme.  Mutt.  vi.  Ifll  (/fei'.  \'lt.). 

Let  nie  alone  .  .  .  tliat  I  may  cmaumi'  them.    JC.r.  xxxii.  10. 

Sy  II.  —  To  destroy  ;  swallow  up :  ingulf ;  absorb ;  waste  ; 

exliaust ;  spend  ;  expend  ;  squander ;  lavish  ;  dissipate. 

Con-sumo'  (kSn-siim'),  t'.  /.    To  waste  away  blowly. 
'I'lirnfiirr',  let  IJenedick,  like  covered  lire, 
<  'n,r^inni:  uwuy  iu  Blylia.  iS/iaK: 

Gon-sum''ed-ly  (-6d-iy),  adv.     Excessively,     [/.oii-] 

He  'h  60  consumcdlii  proud  of  it.  Thackeray. 

Con-SUm'or  (-or),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cou- 
sumcis ;  a.s,  tiif  vwisumer  of  food. 

Consum'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  consuming  manner. 

Con-SUm'mate  (-sun/mut),  a.  [L.  consummatus,  p. 
p.  ol  cunsuiiininre  to  accomplish,  sum  xip ;  con-  -f-  summa 
sum.  Bee  Sum.]  Carried  to  tlie  utmost  extent  or  de- 
gree ;  of  the  highest  quality;  complete;  perfect.  *'A 
man  of  perfect  and  coiisummate  virtue."  Addison. 

Tlie  lillle  bund  held  the  jiost  with  conswnmute  tenacity.  MotUij. 

Gon'SUm-mate  (k5n'sum-mat  or  kCn-siim'mat ;  "277), 
V.  t.  limp.  A:,  j)-  P-  Consummated  (-ma'tgd) ;  p.  jtr.  &. 
vb.  71.  Consummating  (-ma'tiiig).]  To  bring  to  comple- 
tion ;  to  rai.se  to  the  highest  point  or  degree  ;  to  com- 
plete;  to  finish;  to  perfect ;  to  achieve. 

To  cimsummdte  this  business  happily.  Sltak. 

Gon-SUm'mate-ly  (kSn-sum'mit-ly),  adr.  In  a  con- 
summate manner  ;  completely.  T.   Warfon. 

Con'SUm-ma'tlon  (kSn'stini-ma'shnn),  71.  [L.  co7i- 
summatio.']  The  act  of  consummating,  or  the  state  of 
being  consummated ;  completion  ;  perfection  ;  termina- 
tion ;  end  (as  of  the  world  or  of  life). 

'Tis  a  confiuiiimation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  Shak. 

From  its  original  to  its  comtanniatioii,         Addisun. 
Quiet  cnnxummntion  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave.  Sfink. 

Consummation  of  marriage,  completion  of  the  comiubial 
relation  by  actual  cohabitation. 

Gon-sum'ma-tlve  (kou-sum'ma-ttv),  a.  Serving  to 
consummate;  completing.  "The  final,  the  cimsunima- 
tive  procedure  of  philosophy."  Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

Con-SUmp'tion  (k5n-Bump'shQn ;  215),  v.  [L.  con- 
sumptio:  cf.  F.  C07isomp)tio7i.'\  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
consuming  by  use,  waste,  etc.  ;  decay  ;  destruction. 

Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new 
incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality  of  his  consumption. 

linrke, 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  being  consumed,  wasted,  or 
diminished  ;  waste ;  diminution  ;  loss  ;  decay. 

3.  {Med.)  A  progressive  wasting  away  of  the  body; 
esp.,  that  form  of  wasting  attendant  upon  pulmonary 
phthisis  and  associated  with  cough,  spitting  of  blood, 
liectic  fever,  etc.  ;  pulmouary  phthitiis  ;  —  called  also 
pulmonar}/  con.sumption. 

Consumption  of  the  bowels  (3fed.)y  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  intestines  from  tubercular  disease. 

Syii.  —  Declme  ;  waste;  decay.    See  Decline. 

Gon-sump'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consompti/.'}  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  consumption  ;  having  the  quality  of  cou- 
suniiug,  or  dissipating  ;  destructive  ;  wasting. 

It  [prayer]  is  not  consumjitivc  of  our  time.        Sharp. 
A  long  con'iunq'tive  war.  Addison. 

2.  {Med.)  Affected  with,  or  inclined  to,  consumption. 

The  lean,  con.'iumptive  wcnch,  with  coughs  decayed.  Drt/den. 

Con-sum p'tlve,  n.  One  affected  with  consumption  ; 
as,  a  resort  for  consumptives. 

Con- sump 'tlve-ly,  adv.  In  a  way  tending  to  or  indi- 
cating (■■iiisumjitiou.  Beddoes. 

Gon-sump'tlve-ness,  n.  A  state  of  being  cousumii- 
tive,  or  a  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

Gon'ta-bes'cent  (k5n'ta-b6s'sent),  a.  [L.  contabes- 
cens.,  p.  pr.  of  contabescere.]  Wasting  away  gradually. 
Danrin.  —  Con-ta-bes'conce  (-sens),  n, 

Gon'tact  (kou'tSkt),  n.  [L.  ro7itactus,  fr.  continrjerCy 
-^ac7(///?,  to  tdui'h  on  a-11  side.s.  See  Contingent.]  1.  A 
close  union  or  junction  of  bodies;  a  touching  or  meeting. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  property  of  two  curves,  or  surfaies, 
which  meet,  and  at  the  point  of  meeting  have  a  common 
direction. 

3.  {Mi7nng)  The  plane  between  two  adjacent  bodies 
of  dissimilar  rock.  Bayrnond . 

Contact  level,  a  delicate  level  so  pivoted  as  to  tilt  when 
two  parts  of  a  measuring  apparatus  come  into  contact 
with  each  other  ;  —  used  in  precise  determinations  of 
lengths  and  in  the  accurate  graduation  of  instruments. 

Con-tac'tion  (-tjtk'shnn),  7i.    Act  of  touching.    [Obs."] 
Gon-ta'grion  (-ta'jun),  ?;.     [L.  contatjio:  cf.  F.  conta- 
gion.    See  Contact.]     1.  {Med.)  The  transmission  of  a 
disease  from  one  person  to  another,  by  direct  or  indirect 
contact. 

^WT  The  term  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the  action 
of  miasmata  arising  from  dead  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter, bogs,  fens,  etc.,  but  in  tliis  sense  it  is  now  aban- 
doned. Dttnglison. 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ?  Shak. 

2.  That  which  serves  as  a  medium  or  agency  to  trans- 
mit disease  ;  a  virus  produced  by,  or  exhalation  proceed- 
ing from,  a  diseased  person,  and  capable  of  reproducing 
tlie  disease. 

3.  The  act  or  means  of  communicating  any  influence 
to  the  mind  or  heart ;  as,  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm. 
*'  The  contagion  of  example."  Eikon  Basil  ike. 

When  lust  .  .  . 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  crmtafjion.  ifiltnn. 


4.  Venom;  poison.  [06^.]  "I'll  touch  my  point 
with  tlii.s  loiitagiim.^^  Sftak. 

Syn.  —  See  Infection. 

Con-ta'glonea  t*tOu-tu'jtind),  «.  Affected  by  conta- 
gion. 

Con-ta'glon-lst,  n.  One  who  believes  in  tho  conta- 
gious rhiu:i':t<-i-  ..f  certain  diseiwes,  as  of  yellow  fever. 

Con-ta'glous  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [L.  rontagiosuji :  cf.  F. 
contagifux.]  1.  {Med.)  Communicablir  by  contact,  by  a 
virus,  or  by  a  bodily  exhalation  ;  catching;  as,  a  conta- 
gious disease. 

2.  Conveying  or  generating  disease  ;  pestilential;  poi- 
sonous ;  as,  contugionx  air. 

3.  Sjireading  or  communicable  from  ono  to  another ; 
exciting  similar  emotions  or  conduct  in  others. 

IJis  )<eiiiuH  rendered  his  courage  more  cimtugiotu.  Wirt. 
The  bpirit  of  imitation  i»  cimtagiouA.  Anwu. 

Syn.  —  CoMTAOious,  Infectious.  These  words  have 
been  used  in  very  diverse  uensea  ;  but,  in  general,  a  con- 
tayiou.i  disease  lias  been  considered  as  one  which  is 
caught  from  anoth'-r  by  rontact.by  tlie  breath,  by  bodily 
ellluvia,  etc. ;  whihi  an  v>'/'''//</<^v 'disease  supposes  some 
entirely  different  cause  ariiuf;  by  a  hidden  innuence,  hke 
the  miaHiiia  of  ^iriMitn  bhijis,  (4  iiiarHlieH,  et<.,  in  fclni'/ the 
syHttiii  uidi  di;^.LiMi'.  TiiiH  diHtiintioii,  tliougli  imt  uni- 
versally- adiiiittrd  by  ini-dical  mm,  nr,  tt»  the  liter.'il  mean- 
ing of  tho  word.s,  cfirtaiiily  npplien  to  lln-m  in  their  figu- 
rative iiHL'.  Thus  we  hpeak  of  Ihi-  cnnlauious  intlm-iice  of 
evil  as.viciates ;  the  cojita^jion  of  bad  cxaiiiple,  the  <07i- 
f'lijioii  of  fear,  et'".,  when  we  refer  to  transmittflion  by 
proximity  or[coutai-t.  On  the  otlier  baud,  we  speak  of 
in/cfdon  by  bad  itrinciples,  etc.,  when  we  consider  any- 
thing as  dinust'd  abroad  by  some  hidden  influence. 

Con-ta'glOUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  contagious  manner. 

Con-ta'glous  neSB,  n.     Quality  of  being  contagious. 

1  Con-ta'gl  um  (kon-ta'jT-um),  n.  [L.]  Contagion; 
contagiuiih  luattir.     *'  Contagium  of  measles."  Tyndall. 

Contain'  (k5ii-tan'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  /j.  v.  Contained 
(■taiid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7>.  Containing.]  [OE.  conleneUj 
ro7itei>iev,  F.  co7itrnir,  fr.  L.  contiurre,  -ientum  ;  con-  -f- 
te7>cre  to  hold.     See  Tenable,  and  cf.  Countenance.] 

1.  To  hold  within  fixed  limits  ;  to  comprise ;  to  in- 
clude ;  to  inclose  ;  to  hold. 

lk-ho!d,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain 

thee  ;  how  much  less  this  hmue  1  '2  Chron.  vi.  18. 

Wheu  that  this  body  did  contain  n  Bpirit.  Shak. 

What  thy  stores  contain  bring  forth.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  capacity  for ;  to  be  able  to  hold  ;  to  hold  ; 
to  be  equivalent  to  ;  as,  a  bushel  contains  four  pecks. 

3.  To  put  constraint  upon  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  confine ;  to 
keep  within  bounds.     [Ohs..,  except  as  used  reflexively.} 

The  king's  person  contain,*  the  unruly  people  from  evil  occn- 
sions.  Sjjen.'ter, 

Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  cniitnin  ourselves.        Shak. 
Con-taln',  r.  i.    To  restrain  desire  ;  to  live  in  conti- 
nence or  chastity. 

But  if  they  can  not  contain,  let  them  marry.    1  Cor.  vii.  9. 
Con-tain'a-ble  (kon-tau'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
contained  ur  c(jmprised.  Boyle. 

Gon-taln'ant  [kOn-tan'ont).  n.    A  container. 
Gon-tain'er  i-er),  71.  One  wlio.or  that  which,  contains. 
Con-taln'ment  (-ment),  n.     That  which  is  contained  ; 
the  exteut ;  the  .substance.     [Obs.'j 

The  containment  of  a  rich  man's  estate.  Fuller. 

Gon-tam'i-na-ble  (kon-tSm'i-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  contaminated. 

Con-tam'i-nate  (kSn-tSmT-nat),  v.  i.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p. 
Contaminated  (-na'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contaminating 
(-iiatinif).]  [L.  co7ita7Hi7>atus,  p.  p.  of  co7ita7niitare  to 
bring  into  contact,  to  contaminate,  fr.  conlamen  conta- 
gion, ioT  contagmen  ;  cow- -p  root  of  tangere  to  touch. 
See  Contact.]  To  soil,  stain,  or  corrupt  by  contact ;  to 
tarnish;  to  sully;  to  taint ;  to  pollute;  to  defile. 
Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  ,^hnk. 

I  would  neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue 
contaminate'!.  (inldsnn'lfi. 

Syn.  —  To  pollute  ;  defile  ;  sully ;  taint ;  tarnish ;  soil ; 
stain ;  corrupt. 

Con-tam'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  Contaminated;  defiled; 
polluted;  tainted.     "  CojituTninate  tir'nik.'''*  Daniel. 

Con-taJiyl-na'tlon  (kon-tSm't-na'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
tmnuiafia.]  Tlie  art  or  process  of  contaminating  ;  pollu- 
tion ;  defilement ;  taint ;  also,  that  which  contaminates. 

Con-tam'1-na-tive  (kou-t5m'T-na-t tv),  a.  Tending  or 
liable  to  contaminate. 

Gon-tan'gO  {kon-t5n'g6),  n.  :  pi.  Contangoes  (-goz). 
[Prob.  a  corruption  of  co7iti7)ge7it.']  1.  {Slock  Bzchange) 
The  premium  or  interest  paid  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller, 
to  be  allowed  to  defer  paying  for  the  stock  purchased 
until  the  next  fortnightly  settlement  day.     [E7}g.1 

2.  {Lair)  The  postponement  of  pa\-ment  by  the  buyer 
of  ttock  on  the  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  seller.  See 
Backwardation.  A'.  Biddle. 

Con-tec'tlon  {-tek'shiin),  n.  [L.  contegere,  -tectum, 
to  cover  up.]     A  covering.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Brorcne. 

Gon'tek  (kSn'tek).  n.  [OE.  contcck,  conteke,  confake. 
peril,  a  corruption  either  of  co7dact  or  contest.'}  1.  Quar- 
rel;  contention;  contest.     [Ois.] 

Contrk  witli  bloody  knife.  Chaucer. 

2.  Contumely;  reproach.     [Obs.']  Wgclif. 

Con-temn'  {k5n-t6m'),  v.  t.  [ijup.  &p.p.  Coxtemked 
(-tfmdM ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  71.  Contemning  (-tSm'nlng  or 
-tem'Tng).]  [h.  co7iteni7ier€,  -temptum  ;  con- -\- teninere 
to  slight,  despise  :  cf.  OF.  contemner.']  To  view  or  treat 
witli  contempt,  as  mean  and  despicable ;  to  reject  with 
disdain ;  to  despise  ;  to  scorn. 

Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  cnnti^mn.  MUtov. 

One  who  contemned  di^•ine  and  human  laws.      Ihyden. 

Syn.  — To  despise:  scorn;  disdain;  spurn;  slight: 
neglect :  underrate  :  overlook.  —  To  Contemn.  Despise. 
Scorn.  Disdain.  Contemn  is  the  generic  term.  :iud  is 
applied  especially  to  objects,  qualities,  etc..  wliich  are 
deemed  contemptible,  and  but  rarelj'  to  individuals :  to 
de.vpise  is  to  regard  or  treat  as  mean,  unbecoming,  or 


use,    unite,  rude,   full,  ftp,   firn ;     pity;     food,  fo^t;     out,   oil;     cliairj     go;     sing,  ink;     then,  thin;     toN;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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worthless ;  to  scorn  is  strong;er.  expressing  a  quick,  in- 
diguaut  contempt ;  disdain  is  still  stronger,  denoting 
either  unwarrantable  pride  and  haughtiness  or  au  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  ba.se. 

Gon-tem'lier  (kun-t5m'ner  or  -tSm'er),  n.  One  who 
contemns;  a  despiser  ;  a  Bcorner.  ^*  CoiUemners  of  the 
gods."  South. 

Gon-tem'nlng-ly.  adi'.    Contemptuously,    [i?.] 

Gon-tem'per  (kon-tSm'per),  v.  t.  [L.  caniemperare, 
-tern per atu III ;  con-  -\-  temperare  to  temper.  Cf.  Contem- 
PEBATE.]  To  modify  or  temper  ;  to  allay ;  to  qualify  ;  to 
moderate  ;  to  soften.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  antidotes  . . .  have  allayed  its  bitterness  and  coutempemi 
its  malignancy.  Johnsim. 

Con-tem'per-ate  (k5n-tem'per-at),  V.  t.  [See  CoN- 
TEiiPEB.]    To  temper ;  to  moderate.     [Ofcs.] 

Moisten  and  cojih-mjirrate  the  air.    .St>  T.  Srouiie. 

Con-tem'per-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  tem- 
pering or  moderating.     [Obs.^  iS'i'r  T.  Browne. 

2.  Proportionate  mixture  or  combination.  "  Contem- 
peration  of  li^ht  and  shade."  Boyle. 

Con-tem^per-a-tUie  (-tSm'per-a-tur;  135),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  tempered;  proportionate  mixture; 
temperature.     [_Obs.'\ 

The  different  rnntemperatut p  of  the  elements.        South. 

Con-tem'plance  (k5n-tem'pl«ns),  n.  Contemplation. 
[Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Coil-tom''plant  (-plant),  a.  [L.  contemplans,  p.  pr.] 
Given  to  contemplation  ;  meditative,     [i?.]      Coleridge. 

Con'tem-plate  (kou'tem-plat  or  kon-t5m'plat ;  -77), 
V.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  CoNTEMPLATEi>  (-pla'ted  or  -plS-tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Costemplatlng.]  [L.  contemplatus,  p. 
p.  of  contemplari  to  contemplate  ;  con-  +  iemplum  a 
space  for  observation  marked  out  by  the  augur.  See 
Temple.]  1.  To  look  at  on  all  sides  or  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  to  view  or  consider  with  continued  attention ;  to 
regard  with  deliberate  care ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  study. 
To  love,  at  least  rimifinplate  and  admire, 
"What  I  see  excellent.  Hilton. 

We  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contcmjilate.    Byron, 

2.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  as  contingent  or  prob- 
able ;  to  look  forward  to ;  to  purpose  ;  to  intend. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  infnrmation 
cont<  iiiplatcd  by  those  resolutions.  ^4.  Hamilton. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state 
of  future  war.  Kent. 

Syn.  — To  view;  behold  ;  study  ;  ponder;  muse;  medi- 
tate on  ;  reflect  on  ;  consider ;  intend ;  design ;  plan  ;  pro- 
pose ;  purpose.    See  Meditate. 

Con 't em-plate,  r.  i.  To  consider  or  thiidi  studiously ; 
to  ponder  ;  to  reflect ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemjjlate.  Shai:. 

Con'tem-pla'tion  (k5n'tgni-pla'shun),  71.     [F.  conteni- 

plalion,  L.  con/einji/i/tio.'\      1.  The  act  of  the  mind  in 

considering  with  attention  ;  continued  attention  of  the 

mind  to  a  particular  subject ;  meditation  ;  musing;  study. 

In  ojiremp^a^/tin  of  created  things, 

By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  Jfilton. 

Contemplation  is  \i.e<.'pin2  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind  for  some  time  actually  in  view.  Locke. 

2.  Holy  meditation.     \_Obs.'\ 

To  live  in  prayer  an<l  co/itemplatinn.  Shak, 

3.  Tlie  act  of  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to 
happen  ;  ejapectation  ;  the  act  of  intending  or  purposing. 

In  contemplation  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he  left.    Reiil. 

To  have  In  contemplation,  to  intend  or  purpose,  or  to 
have  under  consideration. 

Gon-tem'pla-tist  (k5n-t5m'pla-tlst),  n.  A  contem- 
plator.      [7?.]  /.  Taylor. 

Con-tem'pla-tive  (-tlv),  a.  [F.  contemplatif^  L  con- 
teinplaiirus.'\  1.  Pertaining  to  contemplation  ;  addicted 
to,  or  employed  in,  contemplation  ;  meditative. 

Fixed  and  contemjjlative  their  looks.         DenJiam. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  contemplation  or  meditation  ; 
as,  'Y'/zf'  tujihit<i r  faculties.  Roy. 

Gon-tem'pla-tlve,  n.  (E.  C.  Ch.)  A  religious  of 
eitlier  at^x  devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation,  rather  than 
to  active  works  of  cliarity. 

Gon-tem'pla-tlve-ly,  adv.    With  contemplation  ;  m  a 

COnteinjilativo  uiainier. 

Gon  tem'pla-tive-neas,  n.     The  state  of  being  cou- 

teuiplativt-  ;   tlioii^'htfulneHS. 

Gon'tem-pla'tor  (k5n't6m-pla'ter  ;  277),  n.  [L.] 
Oin'  wIkj  roiiteuiplates.  .S'(>  T.  Browne. 

Gon-tem'po-ra-ne'1-ty  (k5n-tSm'p6-ri-ne'I-tj), n.  The 

state  of  being  (.I'litiijipuraneous. 
Tlic  lines  of  ■-■iiifri:i,  ■■'''••"• '','/  in  the  oijiitic  t-ystem.  J.  Philips. 
Gon-tem'po-ra'ne-ous  (kSn-tSm'po-rS'nu-Qs),  a.  [L. 
COnt€nipora7i€iis  ;  ro7i- -}- ienipus  time.  See  TEMPORAL, 
and  cf.  C0TEMPORANEOD8.3  Living,  existing,  or  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  ;  contemporary. 

Thi*  (irt-at  age  of  Jcwifih  n)iiloHophy,  that  of  Ahen  Ksra.  Mni- 
monideji,  and  Kimchi.  had  ht-fn  vnitiniporancuuji  with  the  latir 
Spanish  school  of  Arahic  philosophy.  Mihiutn. 

—  Con-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-nesB.  n. 
Gon-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ly,  '"/'•.     At  the  same  time 

with  Miirie  otli.T  f\f\A. 

Gon-tem'po  ra-rl-ne3sfk?'.n-t('ui'po-ru-rT-n5a),  n.  Ei- 

i»t»-n'  '•  al  till'  M;ini''  tiiuc  ;  ''inttMiipuranfouHnoHR.    Jfowell. 

Con-tem'pora-ry  (k'm-teiu'pn-rLi-ry),  n.  [Pref.  cnn- 
-f-  L.  friiipororii/s  of  or  belonging  to  time,  (empus  time. 
See  Temporal,  and  cf.  f'oTEMPoRANRoi  8  ]  1.  Living, 
occurring,  or  existing  at  the  same  time  ;  done  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  HAine  times;  contemporaneous. 

This  king  f  Ilonry  VIII.]  was  amtcinjiorari/  with  the  greatent 
monarrliB  of  Kurope.  Stri/pe. 

2.  Of  the  same  age  ;  coeval. 

A  ^rrovc  born  with  Iiim»elf  he  Roen, 

AntI  h)veB  biit  old  iiiiitriniiinitrii  tri-cs.        Co\rhy, 

Con-tem'po-ra-ry,  n. ;  pi.  CoNTKMifjiumEs  (-rTz). 
Ciif  who  livcH  at  the  same  time  with  imothcr ;  as,  Pe- 
trarch and  Cliauccr  were  contemporaries. 


Oon-tempt'  (k5n-t5mt';  215),  n.  [L.  contemptus,  fr. 
coutfinntyrr  :  cl.  OF.  co/itriiipt.  See  CoNTEMN.]  1.  The 
act  of  contemning  or  despising;  the  feeling  with  which 
one  regards  that  which  is  esteemed  mean,  vile,  or  worth- 
less ;  disdain  ;  scorn. 

Criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling.       JUtacaulaij. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  contempt  of  which 
is  great.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised  ;  disgrace  ;  shame. 

i'ontempt  and  beggary  hangs  up<m  thy  back.        Shal. 

3.  An  act  or  expression  denoting  contempt. 

Little  insults  and  cimtempts.  Spectator. 

The  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip.  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  Disobedience  of  the  rules,  orders,  or  process 
of  a  court  of  justice,  or  of  the  rules  or  orders  of  a  legis- 
lative body  ;  disorderly,  contemptuous,  or  insolent  lan- 
guage or  behavior  in  presence  of  a  court,  tending  to  dis- 
turb its  proceedings,  or  impair  the  respect  due  to  its 
authority. 

i^^^  Contempt  is  in  some  jurisdictions  extended  so  as 
to  include  publications  reflecting  injuriously  on  a  court 
of  justice,  or  commenting  unfairly  on  pending  proceed- 
ings ;  in  otlier  jurisdictions  the  courts  are  prohibited  by 
statute  or  by  the  constitution  from  thus  exercising  this 
process. 

Syn.  —  Disdain  ;  scorn;  derision;  mockery;  contume- 
ly ;  neglect  ;  disi-egard  ;  shght. 

Gon-tempt'i-bil'l-ty  (kCn-temt'T-bTlT-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  beintr  contemptible;  contemptibleness.  Speed. 

Gon-tempt'1-ble  (k5n-tgmt'i-b'l),  «.  1.  Worthy  of 
contempt ;  deserving  of  scorn  or  disdain  ;  mean  ;  vile ; 
despicable.  Milton. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemjitibte  as  its  force  is 
dreadful.  Burke. 

2.  Despised  ;  scorned  ;  neglected  ;  abject.  Locke. 

3.  Insolent;  scornful;  contemptuous.     [06s.] 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  't  is  very  possible  he  '11 
fCorn  it ;  for  the  man  .  .  .  hath  a.  contemptible  spirit.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Despicable  ;  abject ;  vile ;  mean  :  base ;  paltry ; 
worthless:  sorry  ;  pitiful ;  scurrile.  See  Contemptuous. 
—  Contemptible,  Despicable,  Pitiful,  Paltry.  Despi- 
cable is  stronger  tlian  contemptible,  as  despise  is  stronger 
than  contemn.  It  implies  keen  disapprobation,  with  a 
mixture  of  anger.  A  man  is  despicable  chiefly  for  low 
actions  which  mark  bis  life,  such  as  servility,  baseness,  or 
mean  adulation.  A  man  is  cordemjitible  for  mean  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  his  character,  especially  those 
which  show  liim  to  be  weak,  foolish,  or  wortliless. 
Treachery  is  despicable^  egotism  is  contemptible.  Pilijul 
and  paltry  are  applied  to  cases  which  are  oeneath  auger, 
and  are  simply  eojitemjitible  in  a  high  degree. 

Gon -tempt 'i-ble-ness,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing ruiilt'inptible,  or  of  being  despised. 

Con-tempt'i-bly,  adr.     in  a  contemptible  manner. 

Gon-temp'tu-OUS  (-temp'tu-Iis;  135),  a.  Manifesting 
or  expreshiug  contempt  or  disdain;  scornful;  haughty; 
insolent ;  disdainful. 

A  proud,  contemj/tHous  behavior.         Hammond. 
Savage  invective  and  contein/itnoiis  sarcasm.    Maraulay. 

Rome  .  .  .  entertained  the  most  conteni ptuoiLs  opinion  of  the 
Jews.  Atterbiij-y. 

Syn,  — Scornful;  insolent;  haughty;  disdainful;  su- 
percilious ;  insulting  ;  contumelious.  —  Contemptuous. 
Contemptible.  These  words,  from  tlu-ir  .similarity  of 
soimd,  are  sometimes  erroneously  intt-rt  hant;<-.I,  as  when 
aperson  speaks  of  having  **a  very  ^"//^■;;,y ///-/,  iipiuion 
ofanother."  Co?>.tem]jtiole  is  applied  to  that  wliich  is  the 
object  of  contempt;  as,  contemptible  conduct;  a  con- 
tentptible  fellow.  Contemptuous  is  applied  to  that  which 
indicates  contempt;  as,  a  contem}>tvous  look;  a  cojj- 
/fWjVwf?w5  remark  ;  contenijituoustTeviXiaeni.  A  person, 
or  whatever  is  personal,  as  an  action,  an  expression,  a 
feelinp,  an  opinion,  may  be  either  contempfnoiis  or  con- 
temi'tiblF  :  a  thing  may  be  co7itevip(ible,  but  can  not  be 
Coiifemjilnous. 

Gon-temp'tu-ous-ly,  (idi\  In  a  contemptuous  man- 
ner ;  with  scorn  or  disdain  ;  despitefuUy. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were  poor,  and 
used  contemjitnously.  Jer.  Taijlor. 

Gon-temp^tU-OUS-ness,  n.  Disposition  to  or  mani- 
festation of  contempt ;  insolence  ;  haughtiness.  - 

Gon-tend'  (kon-t^nd'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &:  p.  p.  Cos- 
tended;  p.  pr.  (Sj  rb.  ji.  Contending.]  [OF.  contendre, 
L.  contendere,  -tentnm  ;  con-  •]-  temlere  to  stretch.  See 
Tend.]  1.  To  strive  in  opposition;  to  contest;  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  vie  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  fight. 

For  never  two  such  kintrdoms  did  contend 
Without  nmch  fall  of  blood.  Shak. 

The  Lord  said  unto  me,  Distress  not  the  Jloabites,  neither 
contend  with  them  in  battle.  JJeut.  ii.  D. 

In  ambitious  strcntrth  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Shak. 

2.  To  struggle  or  exert  one's  self  to  obtain  or  retain 
possession  of,  or  to  defend. 

You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 

Cuntf-nd  for  whiit  you  only  cini  bestow.        Dnjdcn. 

3.  To  strive  in  debate ;  to  engage  in  discussion ;  to 
dispute  ;  to  argue. 

The  question  which  our  author  would  contend  for.    Locke. 
Many  things  he  tiercel  v  coutendvd  nbuut  were  trivial. 

JJr.  If.  More. 
Syn.  — To  struggle:  fight;  conibat;vie;  strive;   oi>- 
pose;  emulate;  contest;  litigate;  dispute;  debate. 
Gon-tend',  r.  t.     To  strugple  for  ;  to  contest.     {R."] 

(.jirlhii^'u  shall  contend  the  world  with  Home.     JJryden. 

Gon-tend'ent  (-ent),  n.  [L.  contendeTis,  p.  pr.]  An 
antagonist;  a  contestant.     [Oh.'!.'] 

In  nil  notable  chanReH  and  revohitionB  the  contendent*  have 
been  Ktill  made  a  pny  to  the  third  party.  V I'Ktrau'ic. 

Gon-tend'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  contends;  a  con- 
tcHtant. 

Gon-tend'resS  (-rew),  n.     A  female  rontPRtnnt.     [R-] 
Gon-ten'e -ment  (kfin-tPn't^-mmt).  v.     fPref.  con- -\- 
trneinrrd]     l^Lnir)  That  which  in  held  together  with  an- 
other thing  ;  that  whicli  is  connected  with  a  tenement, 


or  thing  bolden,  as  a  certain  quantity  of  land  adjacunt 
to  a  dwelling,  and  necessary  to  the  reputable  eujoymenb 
of  tlie  dwelling  ;  appurtenance.  Burrilt. 

Gon-tent'  (k5n-t5nt'),  a.    [F.  content,  fr.  L.  conlentus, 
p.  p.  of  continere  to  hold  together,  restrain.     Sec  Con- 
tain.]    Contained  within  limits;  hence,  having  tlie  de-   ^ 
sires  limited  by  that  which  one   has ;  not  disposed  to 
repine  or  grumble  ;  satisfied  ;  contented ;  at  rest. 
Having  foud  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

1  Tim.  Ti.  8. 

Gon'tent  (kSn't^nt  or  kSn-tSnt';  277),  n.;  vsvally  in 
the  pi..  Contents.  1.  That  which  is  contained;  the 
thing  or  things  held  by  a  receptacle  or  included  within 
specified  limits  ;  as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale  or  o£ 
a  room  ;  the  contents  of  a  book. 

I  shall  prove  these  writings  .  .  .  authentic,  and  the  contents 
true,  and  worthy  of  a  divine  original.  Grew. 

2.  Power  of  containing  ;  capacity ;  extent ;  size.  [Obs."} 

Strong  ships,  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

3.  {Geojn.)  Area  or  quantity  of  space  or  matter  con- 
tained within  certain  limits;  as,  solid  coiitents;  super- 
ficial contents. 

The  geometrical  content,  figure,  and  situation  of  all  the  lands 
of  u  kingdom.  (irannt. 

Table  of  contents,  or  ContentB,  a  table  or  list  of  topics  in 
a  book,  showing  their  order  and  the  place  where  they 
may  be  found  ;  a  summary. 

Gon-tenV  (k5n-tgnt'),  v.  t.  [F.  contenter.,  LL.  con- 
tentare,  fr.  L.  cojitentus,  p.  p.  See  Content,  a.]  1.  To 
satisfy  the  desires  of ;  to  make  easy  in  any  situation  ;  to 
appease  or  quiet ;  to  gratify;  to  please. 

Do  not  cont'-nt  yourselveR  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
wliere  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  /.  Watts. 

Pilate,  willing  to  conteyit  the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto 
them.  Mark  xv.  15. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  expectations  of  ;  to  pay  ;  to  requite. 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.     Shak. 
Syn,  — To  satisfy  ;  appease;  please.    See  Satiate. 
Gon-tent',  n.     1.  Rest  or  quietness  of  the  mind  in 
one's  present  condition ;  freedom  from  discontent ;  sat- 
isfaction ;  contentment ;  moderate  happiness. 

Such  is  the  fullness  of  my  heart's  cunt'-nl.         Shak. 

2.  Acquiescence  without  examination.     [Obs.'] 

The  style  is  excellent  : 
The  senst  they  humbly  take  upon  content.         Pope. 

3.  That  which  contents  or  satisfies ;  that  wliich  if 
attained  would  make  one  happy. 

So  will  I  in  England  work  your  grace's  full  content.    Shak. 

4.  {Eny.  House  of  Lords)  An  expression  of  assent  to 
a  bill  or  motion ;  an  afl^rmative  vote ;  also,  a  member 
who  votes  "  Content." 

Supposing  the  number  nf  "  Omfcw/.t"  and  "  Not  contents" 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence.  BwKe. 

Gon'ten-ta'tlon  (kSn'tSu-ta'shiiu),  7t.  [LL.  contenta- 
tio.']     Content ;  satisfaction.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Gon-tent'ed  (kon-tSnt'Sd),  a.  Content ;  easy  in  mind  ; 
satisfied  ;  quiet ;  willing.  — Gon-tenVed-ly,  adv.  — Con- 
tent'ed-ness,  n. 

Con-tent'luU-ful),  (T.  Full  of  content.  [Obs.]  Barroiv. 

Gon-ten'tlon  (k5n-t?n'.shuu),  n.  [F.  contention,  L. 
conieutio.  See  Contend.]  1.  A  violent  effort  or  strug- 
gle to  obtain,  or  to  resist,  something;  contest ;  strife. 

I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  contention.    .Shak. 

2.  Strife  in  words ;  controversy ;  altercation ;  quar- 
rel ;  dispute  ;  as,  a  bone  of  contention. 

Co7iicntions  and  strivings  about  the  law.     Titus  hi.  9. 

3.  Vehemence  of  endeavor ;  eagerness  ;  ardor ;  zeal. 
An  end  .  .  .  worthy  our  utmost  contention  to  obtain.    lingers. 

4.  A  point  maintained  in  an  argument,  or  a  line  of  ar- 
gument taken  in  its  support ;  the  subject  matter  of  dis- 
cussion or  strife  ;  a  position  taken  or  contended  for. 

All  men  seem  agreed  what  is  to  be  done  ;  the  contention  is  bow 
tliL  subject  is  to  be  divided  and  defined.  But/e/iut. 

This  was  my  original  cotitentiim.and.  I  still  maintain  that  you 
should  abide  by  your  former  decision.  Joicilt. 

Syn.  — Struggle;  strife;  contest:  quarrel;  combat; 
conflict ;  feud  ;  litigation  ;  controversy  ;  dissension  ;  vari- 
ance ;  disagreement ;  debate  ;  competition  ;  emulation.  — 
Contention,  Strife.  A  struggle  between  two  parties  is 
the  idea  common  to  these  two  words,  .strife  is  a  struggle 
for  mastery  ;  cnntrntion  is  a  struggle  tor  the  possession 
of  some  desired  object,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some 
favorite  end.  Neither  of  the  words  is  necessarily  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  since  there  may  be  a  generous  strife  or 
cnnfentio7t  between  two  friends  as  to  whicli  shall  incur 
dangeror  submit  to  sacrifices.  Ordinarily,  however,  these 
words  denote  a  struggle  arising  from  bad  passions.  In 
that  case,  strife  usually  springs  from  a  (piarrelsome  tem- 
per, and  cnnt'entiiiii  from  a  selfish  spirit  which  seeks  its 
o\v^l  aggrandizement,  or  is  fearful  lest  others  should  ob- 
tain too  much.  Strife  has  more  reference  to  the  manner 
than  to  the  object  of  a  struggle,  u  liile  contention  takes 
more  arcouul  of  the  end  to  be  gained. 

Con-ten'tlOUS  (kQu-ten'shiis),  a.  [L.  cnnte7itiosus  :  cf. 
F.  con  tent  ieiix.'j  1.  Fond  of  contention  ;  given  to  angry 
debate  ;  provoking  dispute  or  contention  ;  quarrelsome. 

DcHpotic  and  contentious  temper.  Macanlay. 

2.  Relating  to  contention  or  strife  ;  involving  or  char- 
acterized by  contention.  Spenser. 

More  cheerful,  though  not  less  rontcntiotia,  regions.  Jieou'jtiam. 

3.  {Lair)  Crjutcstcd  ;  litigated  ;  litigious ;  having 
power  to  docid)'  <-iuitrovcrKy. 

Contentious  4urlBdIctlon  (Lno.  Eecl.  Ijtrv),  jurisdiction 
over  niattors  m  controversy  betwcou  parties,  in  contrn- 
distinction  to  robnitary  /itrisdii  flon,  or  that  exercised 
uptui  matters  not  opposed  or  controverted. 

Syn.  —  (JimrrclHomc  ;  pugnacious;  dissentious;  wran- 
glini: ;  Iitigii>UH;  pcrvcrno  ;  lu-rviMli. 
—  Gon-ten'tlous-ly.  "'/'■.  —  Gon-ten'tlous-ness.  n. 

Gontentaess    (krm-t.-nt'l?s),  (/.      [CojUent -\- ■less.'] 

DiKcuiit.ntrd  ;  difisatisfie.l.      fA'.]  S.'iak.. 

Gon-tently,  adv.     In  a  contented  manner.     [Ob.v.'] 
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Gon-tent'ment  {kQu-tSnt'innit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contente- 
vit  lit.  Sl'i;  Content,  v.  t.~\  1.  Tlio  state  of  beiug  cou- 
teuted  or  Batislied  ;  coiiteut. 

CvntinUmnt  withyut  external  lionor  is  humility.     Orew. 
GodlineeB  witli  contentment  iit  (,'rciit  ««'»•    1  Tim.  vi.  (i. 

2.  The  net  or  process  of  coiitentinjf  or  Batiefyiiig  ;  as, 
tlm  content iiicnt  of  avarice  is  impossible, 

3.  Gnititication ;  pleasure;  satisfaction.     [^Obs."] 

At  Paris  the  prince  i^pcnt  one  whdle  <liiy  to  give  hin  mind 

eoinc  cnittt  iitiiiuiit  in  viewing  of  a.  faniovis  city.     Sir  11.  WoHmh. 

Con'tents  (kSn'tEnta  or  kSu-tSnts' ;  ii77),  n.  pi.      See 

Ctl.NTKNT.  //. 

Gon-ter'ml-na-ble  (k5n-t5r'iiiT-iid.-b'l),  a.  Having 
tilt!  tinuio  bouudu  ;  terminating  at  the  samu  time  or  place ; 
uonteruiiuous 

I.ovc  and  life  arc  T\iit  foiitcrmlnable.    .Sir  JI.  Wottmi. 

Con-ter'ml-nal  (kon-ter'niT-nal),  «.     [LL.  contermi- 

niif /■■;.]     CniitiTiiiiimus. 

Con-ter'mi-nant  (-lu/nt),  a.    Having  the  same  Ihiiits ; 

ending  at  the  h;iiiu-  time  ;  rontenninous.  Litiiib. 

Gou-ter'nii-nate  (-nut),  n.  [L.  <-'in(erminare  to  border 
upon,  fr.  cimfrrmiii'is  eontcrniinons  ;  con- -\-  tenninu.s 
border.]  Having  tlie  same  bounds ;  conternihious. 
[Ohs.]  £.  Jon.wn. 

Gon-ter'nii-nOUS  (kon-ter'mT-nuH),  a.  [L.  conten/ii- 
nv.s.  Cf.  CoTEUMiNOUs.]  Having  the  same  bounds,  or 
limits  ;  bordering  upon  ;  contiguous. 

This  cnnlornu'd  so  iniiiiv  of  tliein  «s  were  contt?itninnut  to 
the  c.jluniL'saiKi  -iirriMHis.  to  tlie  Rr..irmn  laws.  Sir  M.  Ilul< . 

Gon'ter-ra'ne-an   (kun'ter-ra'n?-'ni),      la.      [L.  con- 

Gon'ter-ra'ne-OUS  (k5n't6r-ra'ne-us),  (  ierrtuicus ; 
con-  -|-  tvrra  country.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  same 
comitry.     [0/>.v.]  Howell. 

Gon-tes'ser-a'tion  (kHn-tSs'ser-a'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
tesseratio^  from  eontesufrare  to  contract  friendsliip  by 
means  of  the  tesserae  (friendsliip  tokens}.]  An  assem- 
blage;  a  collection  ;  harmonioua  union.     [Obs.'} 

That  persnii  of  liis  [George  Herbert],  which  afforded  so  iin- 
lij^uul  a  ri»/trss(  rittion  of  uleyuncies.  Ohij. 

Con-test'  (kSn-tSbf),  V,  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Contested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Contesting.]  [F.  cojitester,  fr.  L.  con- 
ti:f(in' to  call  to  witness,  coiiteslffH  litem  to  introduce  a 
lawsuit  by  calling  witnesses,  to  bring  au  action  ;  run-  -\- 
iestari  to   be  a  witness,  testis  witness.     See   Testify.] 

1.  To  make  a  subject  of  dispute,  contention,  litigation, 
or  emulation ;  to  contend  for ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to 
controvert ;  to  oppose  ;  to  dispute. 

The  people  .  .  .  cuuftsttd  not  what  was  done.    Locke. 
Few  pliilnsopliiciil  aphnrisnis  have  been  more  frequently  re- 
peated, few  more  cuittsted  than  tills.  J.  IJ.  MorfU. 

2.  To  strive  earnestly  to  hold  or  maintain  ;  to  struggle 
to  defend  ;  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch  of  ground. 

3.  {Line)  To  make  a  subject  of  litigation;  to  defend, 
as  a  suit ;  to  dispute  or  resist,  as  a  claim,  by  course  of 
law;  to  controvert. 

To  contest  an  election.  (Polit.)  (a)  To  strive  to  be  elected. 
(&)  To  dispute  tlie  declared  result  of  an  election. 

Syn.  — To  dispute  ;  controvert;  debate;  litigate;  op- 
pose ;  argue  ;  contend. 

Gon-test',  v.  i.  To  engage  in  contention,  or  emulation  ; 
to  contend;  to  strive;  to  vie;  to  emulate; — followed 
usually  by  ivifh. 

The  dithciilty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  con- 

tesliii;r  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.    Bji.  JJunict. 

Of  man.  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest*     Poj^e. 

Gon'test  (kSn't&t),  n.  1.  Earnest  dispute  ;  strife  iu 
argument ;  controversy  ;  debate  ;  altercation. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamors  and  brawl- 
ing language.  /.  Walls. 

2.  Earnest  struggle  for  superiority,  victory,  defense, 
etc.  ;  competition  ;  emulation  ;  strife  in  arms ;  conflict ; 
combat ;  encounter. 

The  late  hattle  had,  in  effect,  been  a  contest  between  one 
usurper  and  another.  IloVam. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  there  would  he  long 
and  fierce.  Maeaulaij. 

Syn.  — Conflict ;  combat:  battle;  encounter;  shock; 
struggle  ;  dispute  ;  altercation  ;  debate  ;  controversy ; 
difference;  disagreement;  strife.  —  Contest,  Conflict, 
Combat,  Encounter.  Coiifesf  is  the  broadi-st  term,  and 
had  originally  no  reference  to  actual  tit^htiiii^.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  legal  term  signifyin^^  to  a//  u'ifurs.'.-fs, 
and  hence  came  to  denote  first  a  stru^tile  in  arixunuMit, 
and  then  a  struggle  for  some  cominon  nbi^'t  h'twctn 
opposing  parties,  usually  one  of  consiJerabh-  duration, 
and  implyuig  successive  stages  or  acts.  '."'/y/Z/fV/ denotes 
literally  a  close  personal  engagement,  in  wbieli  sense  it  is 
applied  to  actual  fighting.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  strenuous  or 
direct  opposition  ;  as,  amental  conflict ;  conflictina  inter- 
ests or  passions;  sa conflict  of  laws.  An  encounter  is  a 
direct  meeting  face  to  face.  Usually  it  is  a  hostile  meet- 
ing, and  is  then  very  nearly  coincident  with  ronjiict ;  as, 
au  encounter  of  opposing  hosts.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in 
a  looser  sense;  as,  "this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 
Shak.  Combat  is  commonly  applied  to  actual  figliting, 
but  may  be  used  figuratively  in  reference  to  a  strife  of 
words  or  a  struggle  of  feeling. 

Con-test'a-Tole  (k5n-test'a-b'I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  contesta- 
ble.']    Cajtalde  of  beiug  contested  ;  debatable. 

Con-test'ant  (kQu-t5st'ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contestant.] 
One  who  contests ;  an  opponent ;  a  litigant ;  a  disputant ; 
one  who  claims  tliat  which  has  been  awarded  to  another. 

Gon'tes-ta'tlon  (k5n't?s-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  rontestntio 
testimony  :  cf.  F.  contestation  a  contesting.]  1.  Tlie 
act  of  contesting ;  emulation ,  rivalry ;  strife ;  dispute. 
*'  Loverlike  contestation.^''  Milton. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic,  unsociable  cont€Stnt!,m>!.  Rhe 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Chinrnln]}. 

2.  Proof  by  w  itnesses :  attestation  ;  testimony.  [Obs.] 
A  ai.lfnm  r.uit- slatinn  ratified  on  the  part  nf  God.     Jhtrro>r. 

Gon-test'lng-ly  (k5u-test'Tng-ly),  adv.  In  a  eon- 
tending  manner. 

Gon-tes'  (kon-tSks'),  v.  t.  To  context.   {Obs.]   Boyle. 


Oon-tezt'  (kOn-tSkst/),  a.    [L.  eontextus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
texerc  to  weave,  to  unite  ;  con-  -j-  texere  to  weave.     See 
Text.]    Knit  or  woven  together;  close;  firm.     {Obs.] 
The  coatA,  without,  are  context  unrl  cuUuuh.    J)crhain. 

Gon'teKt  (kOn'tSkHt),  n.  [L.  contertus ;  cf.  F.  con- 
textc.]  'J'lie  part  or  parts  of  something  written  or  print- 
ed, as  of  Scripture,  wliich  precede  or  follow  a  text  or 
quoted  sentence,  or  are  so  intimately  associated  with  it 
as  to  throw  liglit  upon  its  meaning. 

According  to  all  the  li;j:ht  that  the  cimtexta  afford.      Sliar/>. 

Con-text'  (k5n-t6kHf),  f.  /.  To  kuit  or  bind  to- 
gether  ;  to  uiute  closely.     lObs.']  Fcltham. 

The  wlniji'  wcirld'a  frame,  wiiicli  is  contcxtcd  only  hy  com- 
merce and  contrueth.  It.  ./uinim. 

Gon-tex'tor-al  (k5n-teks'tur-«l;  135),  a.  rertaining 
to  contexture  or  arrangement  of  parts  ;  producing  con- 
texture; interwoven.  J^r.  John  Smith  (1G(jG), 

Gon-tex^tUre  (-tiir;  135),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  (7;//^/^//t.J  The 
arrangement  and  iniion  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
thing;  a  weaving  together  of  parts;  stru'tural  charac- 
ter of  a  thing;  system;  constitution;  texture. 

Tliut  wonderful  cuntcrture  of  all  created  beiiif^s.     iJryden. 

He  wiiHUut  of  any  delicate  con(ca(urc;  hiaUnibH  rather  sturdy 
than  dainty.  Sir  II.  Wuttnn. 

Gon-tex'ttired  (-tiird  ;  135).  a.  Formed  into  texture  ; 
woven  together  ;  arranged;   compo.sed.     [A'.]      Cnrlyle. 

Con'tt-cent  (kCn'tf-sent),  «.  [L.  conticens,  ji.  pr.  of 
conticere  ;  con-  -\-  tacerp  to  be  silent.]  Silent.  [A*.] 
"  The  guestH  wit  conticent.^^  Thackeray. 

Gon'Ug-na'tion  (kon'tTg-na'slmn),  n.  [L.  contigna- 
tio,  Ir.  cimtiijuare  to  join  with  beams  ;  con-  -{•  iignani 
beam.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  framing  together,  or 
uniting,  as  beams  in  a  fabric.  liurkc. 

2.  A  framework  or  fabric,  as  of  beanis.  Sir  II.  M'otton. 

Con-tlg'U-ate  (k5n-tTg'u-at),  a.  [LL.  contiquatnu.'] 
Contiiiuuus ;  toiirhing.     [Obs.]  IloUand. 

Gon'tl-gU'l-ty  (.kSn'tT-gu'i-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  contitjuite, 
LL.  contigiiitas.']     The  state  of  being  contiguous;  inti- 
mate association ;  nearness ;  proximity. 
The  convicinity  and  contiijuit//  of  the  two  parishes.    T.  U'artnn. 

Gon-tlg'U-OUS  (kSn-ttg'iS-us),  tr.  [L.  confif/uus  ;  akin 
to  contintjere  to  touch  on  all  sides.  See  Contingent.] 
In  actual  contact ;  touching  ;  also,  adjacent ;  near  ; 
neighboring ;  adjoining. 

The  two  halves  of  the  paper  did  not  appear  fully  divided 

. .  .  but  seemed  contiguous  at  one  of  their  angles.  Sir  I.  ycirton. 

Sees  no  conli(/ii()iis  palace  rear  its  head.     Goldsmith. 

Contlgnoua  angles.    See  Adjacent  angles,  under  Angle. 

Syn.  —  Adjoining  ;  adjacent.    See  Adjacent. 
—  Con-tlg'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Con-tig'u-ous-ness,  n. 

Gon'tl-nence  (k5u'tT-n<?ns),  l  n.     [F.    continence,   L. 

Gon'tl-nen-cy  (-n^n-sj")*  I  contineritia.  See  Con- 
tinent, and  cf.  Countenance,]  1.  Self-restraint ;  self- 
command. 

He  knew  what  to  say;  he  knew  also  when  to  leave  off,  —  a 
coiiliii'iice  which  is  practiced  by  lew  writers.  iJn/den. 

2.  The  restraint  which  a  person  imposes  upon  his  de- 
sires and  passions  ;  the  act  or  power  of  refraining  from 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite,  esp.  from  mdawful 
indulgence  ;  sometimes,  moderation  in  sexual  indulgence. 

If  they  [the  unmarried  and  widows]  have  not  rrmtiuencii,  let 
them  marry.  1  Cor.  vii.  li  (AVc.  i\i:). 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continnv:  :  abstinence  is  that 
of  virgins  or  widows  ;  continence,  that  of  married  persons. 

Jer.  Tajilor. 

3.  Uninterrupted  course  ;    continuity,  [0/^v.]  Aglifle. 
Gon'tl-nent   (kSn'tT-nent),    <;.     [L.    continens,  -e7ttis, 

prop.,  p.  pr.  of  continere  to  liold  together,  to  repress: 
cf.  F.  continent.  See  Contain.]  1.  Serving  to  restrain 
or  limit ;  restraining;  opposing.     ItJbs.]  Shak. 

2.  Exercising  restraint  as  to  the  indulgence  of  desires 
or  passions ;  temperate  ;  moderate. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  iroes 
slower.  Shak. 

3.  Abstaining  from  sexual  intercourse  ;  exercising  re- 
straint upon  the  sexual  appetite  ;  esp.,  abstaining  from 
illicit  sexual  intercourse  ;  chaste. 

My  past  life 
Hath  been  as  rnntinent,  us  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shak. 
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continent  fever.     lObs."} 

The  northeast  part  of  Asia  is,  if  not  continent  witli  the  west 
sidi'  of  Anienca,  yet  Certainly  it  is  the  least  disjoined  bv  ?eii  of 
all  that  Cita^t.  U,rrf.u-u:"J. 

Gon'tl-nent,  n.  [L.  continens,  prop.,  a  holding  to- 
gether: cf.  F.  continent.  See  Continent,  //.]  1.  That 
which  contains  anything ;  a  receptacle.     [065.] 

The  smaller  continent  which  we  call  a  pipkin.    lip.  Kennet. 

2.  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of  land  on  the  globe  ; 
the  main  land;  specifically  (Phys.  Geog.),  a  large  body 
of  land  differing  from  an  island,  not  merely  in  its  size, 
but  in  its  structure,  which  is  that  of  a  large  basin  bor- 
dered by  mountain  chains;  as,  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

T;^^W^  The  continents  are  now  usually  regarded  as  six  in 
number:  North  America,  South  America.  Europe,  Asia. 
Africn.  and  Australia.  But  otlier  largi^  bodies  of  land  are 
also  referred  to  as  contiiifiits  :  as,  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent:  the  ronfinnd  of  Gr'-i'nl;u)d.  Kiirnjn-.  Asia,  and 
Africa  nre  often  grnnp.-d  tt'Ci'thfr  as  the  /.'astern  Coj}ti- 
7ifH/.  and  North  and  Soutli  America  as  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. 

The  Continent,  the  main  land  of  Europe,  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  islands,  especially  from  England. 

Con'tl-nen^tal  (kou'tT-n6n't(7l),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  continent. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  main  land  of  Europe,  in 
distinction  from  the  adjacent  islands,  especially  England  ; 
as,  a.  continental  tour;  aeonfinental  coalition.  M-naulay. 

No  former  kins  had  involved  lumself  so  frequently  in  the 
labyrinth  of  <-„ntinental  ulliances.  Ha/lam. 


3.  {Amer.  I/ut.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  confederated' 
colonies  collectively,  in  the  time  of  the  lUsvolutioimry 
War  ;  as,  Continental  money. 

The  army  heftjn*  Honton  wan  deiiij,'nated  af  the  Continental 
uruiy,  in  coiitradiftniction  U>  that  under  General  Gatre,  which 
wu«  ealkii  thv  "  .MiiiiBtenal  nniiy."  Jf*.  /rfiny. 

ContineotaJ  Congreflfl.  See  under  Congkehh,  —  ContiiuB* 
tal  ayHteml//i.d.),  the  blockiide  of  Great  ilritain  ordered 
bv  Nai.oh'uiiby  th.- d.-cr.-i-  of  Ilerlin,  Nov.  :'l.  WWi ;  tlie 
obi.Tt  b»-iiig  to  htnkf  a  bh>w  at  tlie  maritime  and  eoni- 
mi-icjal  Biipn-maiy  of  (ir.-;it  liritain,  by  cutting  her  off 
Irom  all  inten:ourHe  witli  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Gon'tl-nen'tal  (kQu'tl-nSu'twl),  n.  {Amer.  IHm.)  A 
Kol.ii.-r  in  the  Continental  army,  or  a  piece  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency.     Kci;  Continental,  «.,  3. 

Con'tl-nent-ly  (kon'tl-nrnt-lj?).  adv.  In  a  continent 
manner  ;  chahtely  ;  moih-rately  ;  temiierati-ly. 

Gon-tln'gence  (kSn-tTn'j^-nH),  n.    See  Contingency. 

Con-tln'gency  (kfln-tTn'j^n-«y),  «.  ;  /;/.  Contisoek- 
CIB.H  (-hIz).  [Cf.  F.  contingence.']  1.  Union  or  connec- 
tion ;  tlie  state  of  touching  or  contact,  "  I'oint  of  con- 
tingency." J.  Gregory. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contingent  or  casual; 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  pass. 

Aristotle  j*nyB  we  are  not  to  build  certoin  rules  on  the  rontin- 
uenry  of  human  uetion»,  Suuih. 

3.  An  event  which  may  or  may  not  occur ;  that  which- 
is  possible  or  probable  ;  a  fortuitous  event ;  a  chance. 

The  remiirknhlc  popition  of  the  quccn  rendering  her  death  &. 
inoht  important  cmitinf/enc;/.  I/allam. 

4.  An  adjunct  or  accessory.  Wordsirorth. 

5.  (Laiv)  A  certain  possible  event  that  mayor  may 
not  happen,  by  which,  when  liappening,  some  particular 
title  may  be  affected. 

Syn.  —  Casualty ;  accident;  chance. 

Gon-tln'gent  (kOu-ttn'jf  nt),  a.  [L.  contingens,  -entity 
p.  pr.  of  cimtiiigere  to  touch  on  all  sides,  to  happen; 
con-  -j-  tangere  to  touch  :  cf.  F.  contingent.  See  Tan- 
gent, Tact.]  1.  PoHsibh-,  or  liable,  but  not  certain,  to 
occur ;  incidental ;  casual. 

Weighing  so  much  actual  crime  ogaini-t  f'O  much  cunfin-jeiit 
advantage.  Jlurke. 

2.  Dependent  on  that  which  is  undetennined  or  un- 
known; as,  the  success  of  his  undertaking  is  c07*0'7/i/CTi( 
upon  events  whicli  he  can  not  control.  '*  Uncertain  and 
contingent  causes."  Tillotson. 

3.  (Law)  Dependent  for  effect  on  something  that  may 
or  may  not  occur ;  as,  a  contingent  estate. 

If  a  rontim/ent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he  attainp.  or  if 
lie  attains,  the  age  of  twenty-one.  JilackMone. 

4.  (Logic)  Containing  matter  the  terms  of  which  in 
part  agree  and  in  part  disagree.  Whntely. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;  incidental ;  casual ;  fortuitous.  See 
Accidental. 

Gon-tln'gent,  n.     \.  An  event  which  may  or  may  not 

liappen  ;  that  wliich  is  unforeseen,  nndeterniiued,  or  de- 
pendent on  something  future  ;  a  toutingency. 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future  mniin- 
l/ents.  .^outh. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  apportion- 
ment among  a  number ;  a  suitable  share ;  proportion ; 
esp.,  a  quota  of  troops. 

From  the  AIjis  to  the  border  of  Flanders,  contingents  were  re- 
quired. .  .  .  2iHM)(Ni  men  were  in  arms.  Mdman. 

Con-tin'gent-ly.  adi:  In  a  contingent  manner ;  with- 
out design  (tr  Jort-sight  ;  accidentally. 

Gon-tln'gent-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  contingent ; 
fortuitousness. 

Gon-tin'u-a-ble  (k5n-tTn'u-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
continued.     [7?.] 

Gon-tin'U-al  (kSn-tTn'u-al),   a.      [OE.    continuel,   F. 
continnel.     See  Continue.]     1.  Proceeding  witliout  in- 
terruption  or  cessation  ;    continuous  ;    unceasing  ;  last- 
ing ;  abiding. 
He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hnth  a  continual  feast.  Prov.  xv.  15. 

2.  Occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  succession ;  very  fre- 
quent; often  repeated. 

The  eye  is  dehghted  by  a  contlnmd  succession  of  small  land- 
scapes. It'.  Irvins/. 

Continual  proportlonalB  (Math.),  quantities  in  continued 
proportion.  Brande  S:  C, 

Syn.  —  Constant ;  perpetual ;  incessant :  unceasing ; 
uninterrupted  :  umnterniitted ;  continuous.  See  Con- 
stant, and  Continuous. 

Gon-tln'u-al-ly,  «rfi'.     1.  Without  cessation;  unceas- 
ingly; continuously;  as,  tlie  current  flows  co/(^/7i;/a//y. 
Why  do  not  all  animals  cnntimiaUij  increase  in  bigness  ?  Bentley. 

2.  In  regular  or  repeated  succession  ;  very  often. 
Thou  shnlt  eat  bread  at  my  table  c^mtiniudbi.    '2  Sam.  ii.  7. 

Gon-tin'U-ance  (kCn-tln'il-rins).  n.  [OF.  continu- 
ance.] 1.  A  holding  on,  or  remaining  in  a  particular 
state  ;  permanence,  as  of  condition,  habits,  abode,  etc.; 
perseverance  ;  constancy  ;  duration  ;  sta}-. 

Great  plagues,  and  of  lon^  contintiance.    Deut.  XTviii.  ^X?. 
Patient  cfintimiance  in  well-doing.  Jioni.  ii.  7. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  ;  continuation  ;  constant 
renewal ;  perpetuation ;  propagation. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation  or  the 
continufincc  of  his  species.  Addison. 

3.  A  holding  together  ;  continuity.    [Obs.']       Bacon. 

4.  (I.au)  (a)  The  adjournment  of  tlie  proceedings  in  a. 
cause  from  one  day,  or  from  one  stated  term  of  a  court, 
to  another,  (h)  The  entry  of  such  adjournment  and  the 
grounds  thereof  on  the  record. 

Gon-tln'U-ant  (-'mt),  a.  Continuing;  prolonged;  sus- 
tained; as,  a  continuant  sound.  ^  tj.  A  continuant 
sound  ;  a  letter  whose  sound  may  be  prolonged. 

Gon-tln'tl-ate  (kou-tln'u-at),  a.  [L.  continuatus.  p.  p. 
See  Continue.]  1.  Immediately  united  together;  inti- 
mately connected.     [J?.] 

We  are  of  Him  and  in  Him.  even  ss  though  our  very  flesh  and 
bones  should  be  made  cmtinuate  with  his.  '     Hooker.. 
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2.  Uninterrupted  ;  unbroken ;  continual ;  continued. 
An  untirable  and  continuate  goodnesB.  tikak. 

Con-tln'U-a'tlozi  (ki5n-tlu'u-a'aiiunj,  n.  [L.  continu- 
atio:  cf.  F.  conlinuation.']  1.  The  act  or  state  of  con- 
tinuing ;  the  state  of  being  continued  ;  uninterrupted 
extension  or  succession  ;  prolongation;  propagation. 

Preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  Uiio,    Jlacaiilaij. 

2.  That  which  extends,  increases,  Eupplements,  or  car- 
Ties  on  ;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  story. 

My  contimiatton  of  the  versifin  of  Statins.  Pojie. 

Con-tin'U-a-tlVO  {k5n-tTu'iJ-a-tTv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  canti- 
nuatif.^  X.  (Logic)  A  term  or  expression  denoting  con- 
tinuance.    [^.] 

To  these  may  be  added  continuatives :  as.  Rome  remains  to 
this  day  ;  which  Includes,  at  least,  two  propositions,  viz.,  K^ime 
■was,  and  Rome  is.  /.  tl'aii^. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word  that  continues  the  connection  of 
sentences  or  subjects ;  a  connective  ;  a  conjunction. 

Continuatives  .  .  .  consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous 
■whole.  JJuiTis. 

Con-tin'a-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contimiateur.'] 
One  who,  or  tliat  wliit-h,  continues;  esp.,  one  who  con- 
tinues a  series  or  a  work  ;  a  coutinuer.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gon-tln'ue  (k5n-tTn'u),  V.  i.  [imp.  Szn.  p.  Continued 
<-ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contindino.]  [F.  continuer,  L. 
€onfiniiare^  -tinuatum^  to  connect,  continue,  fr.  con/i- 
Tiiius.  See  CoxTDfrous,  and  cf.  Continuate.]  1.  To  re- 
main in  a  given  place  or  condition  ;  to  remain  in  connec- 
tion with ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

Here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire.  Milton. 

They  continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to 
«at.  Matt.  XV.  32. 

2.  To  be  permanent  or  durable  ;  to  endure  ;  to  last. 
But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.      1  Sfim.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  be  steadfast  or  constant  in  any  course  ;  to  per- 
severe :  to  abide  ;  to  endure  ;  to  persist ;  to  keep  up  or 
maintain  a  particular  condition,  course,  or  series  of  ac- 
tions ;  as,  the  army  continued  to  advance. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed. 

John  viii.  Z\. 
Syn.—  To  persevere  ;  persist.    See  Persevere. 
Gon-tln'ue,  r.  t.     1.  To  unite ;  to  connect.     [065.] 
Tht  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the  mother. 

Sir  T.  Ilrou-ne. 

2.  To  protract  or  extend  in  duration  ;  to  persevere  or 
persist  in  ;  to  cease  not. 

O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  that  know  thee. 

7'.-!.  xxxvi.  10. 

You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy  by  oii\y  continuing 

euch  H  life  as  you  have  been"loiig  accu=tonicd  to  Katl.         J'ojie. 

3-  To  carry  onward  or  extend  ;  to  prolong  or  produce  ; 

to  add  to  or  draw  out  in  length. 

A  bridge  of  wond'rous  length. 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  th'  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  3Rlton. 

4.  To  retain  ;  to  suffer  or  cause  to  remain  ;  as,  the 
trustees  were  continued  ;  also,  to  suffer  to  live. 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio.  S/tak. 

Con-tln'ued  (-Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Having  extension  of 
time,  space,  order  of  events,  exertion  of  energy,  etc. ; 
extended ;  protracted ;  uninterrupted  ;  also,  resumed 
after  interruption ;  extending  through  a  succession  of 
issues,  sessions,  etc.  ;  as,  a  continued  story.  "  CoJitiuued 
woe."    Jenyns.    "  Continued  succession."    Locke. 

Continued  baBa  f-l/^;?.).  a  bass  continued  through  an  en- 
tire piece-  of  music,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  liarinony 
are  indicated  by  figures  beneath  the  bass:  the  same  as 
ih'.y-'iKjh  fj'':x  or  jiijjired  bass  ;  basso  continuo.  [It.] — 
Continued  fever  (J/Tv/.f,  a  fever  which  presents  no  inter- 
riipti<'n  111  its  course.  —  Continued  fraction  (M'lth.),  a  frac- 
tion wliose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose  denominator  is  a 
whole  number  plus  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and 
whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction, 
and  so  on.  —  Continued  proportion  tMidfi.K  a  proportion 
composed  of  two  or  more  equal  ratios,  in  whicli  the  con- 
se<iuent  of  each  preceding  ratio  is  the  same  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  following  one  ;  as,  4  :  S  : :  S ;  16 : :  IG  :  32. 

Con-tin'U-ed-ly  (-u-Sd-  or  -fid-),  adv.     Continuously. 

Con-tln'U-er  (-u-er),  n.  One  who  continues ;  one  who 
has  the  power  of  ijerseverance  or  persistence.  "Indul- 
gent continuers  in  sin."  Hnmrnoyid. 

I  would  my  horee  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  iiood 
acontinu/^r.  S/uik. 

Con'tl-nu'1-ty  fk5n/tT-nuT-t^?),  n. ;  pi.  Continuities 
(-tiz).  [L.  continrfitas:  cf.  F.  conttnuite.  See  Continu- 
ous.] Tlie  state  of  being  continuous  ;  uninterrupted  con- 
nection or  succession  ;  close  union  of  parts ;  cohesion ; 
as,  th&.conti7iui()/  of  fibers.  Gretv. 

The  sisrht  wouhl  be  tired,  if  it  were  attracted  by  a  continuiti/ 
of  glittering'  objects.  Ut-i/'/m. 

Law  of  continuity  (Math.  &  P/iyfrics),  the  principle  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  paasin;^ 
througli  all  the  intermediate  states.  ~  Solution  of  contl- 
naity.    'Mrd.i  See  under  Solution. 

Con-U'nu-0(k5n-te'n(56-oor.tTii'ii.o),  ?i.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Ba.sso  continuo,  or  continued  bass. 

Con-tln'U-OUS  (k5n-tTn'u-ua),  a.  [L.  continuus,  fr. 
■rontinere  to  hold  together.  See  Continent.]  1.  With- 
<.ut  break,  cessation,  or  interruption  ;  without  interven- 
ing space  or  time;  uninterrupted;  unbroken;  contin- 
ual ;  unceasing  ;  constant ;  continued  ;  protracted  ;  ex- 
tended; aiiy  a,  co7itinuous  line  of  railroad;  a  continuous 
current  of  electricity. 

He  can  hear  its  conlimto^vt  murmur.       LonfiriUow. 

2.  (Tiot.)  Not  deviating  or  varying  from  uniformity  ; 
not  interrupted  ;  not  jointed  or  articulated. 

Contlnnoni  brake  (lUiilroad),  a  brake  which  is  attached 
to  e;ich  car  of  a  train,  and  can  be  c.'iUHed  to  operate  in  all 
the  cfirBBimuItarieouHly  from  ;»  point  on  uny  car  or  on  the 
engine.  —  Contlnuoui  impoit.    See  Imto-^t. 

Sjm,  —  CoNTiNcoiT'i.  Continual.  Coydiuumia  Is  tlio 
Htronger  word,  and  denotes  that  the  conthniity  or  union 
of  parts  is  abftolute  and  uninterrupt(Hl ;  an,  li  t  nndnuoux 
aheet  of  ice  ;  a  ronfimionx  tlow  of  water  or  of  argument. 


So  Daniel  Webster  speaks  of  """ a.coniinuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  tlie  martial  airs  of  England."  Coutinual,  in 
most  cases,  marks  a  close  aud  unbroken  succession  of 
things,  rather  than  absolute  continuity.  Thus  we  speak 
of  coiifiriiiat  showers,  implying  a  repetition  with  occa- 
sional interruptions;  we  speak  of  a  person  as  liable  to 
roiiin/tni!  ■  all.s,  or  as  subject  to  continual  applications  for 
aid,  etr.    s-e  Constant. 

Gon-tln'u~oas-ly  (k5n-tTn'u-ris-lJ),  odv.  In  a  con- 
tinuous maimer  ;  without  interruption.  —  Con-tin'U- 
ous-ness,  n. 

Cont'line^  (kSnt'lIn'),  n.  1.  {Rojiemaking)  The  space 
between  the  strands  on  the  outside  of  a  rope.        Knight. 

2.  {Naul.)  The  space  between  the  bilges  of  two  casks 
stowed  side  by  side. 

Con-tor'nl-ate  (kon-tSr'ni-St),  In.      [It.    coniomiato. 

II  Con-tor'ni-a'tO  (,-nT-a'to),  |  p.  pr.  of  contorniare 
to  make  a  circuit  or  outline,  fr.  contui'no  circuit,  outline. 
See  Contour.]  {Nnmis.)  A  species  of  medal  or  medal- 
lion of  bronze,  having  a  deep  furrow  on  the  contour  or 
edge; — supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the  days  of 
Coni^tantiiir  and  his  successors.  H.  S.  Poole. 

Con-tor'slon  (kon-tGr'shuu),  7j.     See  Contortion. 

Con-tort'  tkon-turt'),  r.  t.  [L.  contortus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
torquere  to  twist;  con- -\- torqiiere  to  twist.  See  Tor- 
ture.] To  twist,  or  twist  together ;  to  turn  awry ;  to 
bend  ;  to  distort ;  to  wrest. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.         Ray. 

Kant  contorted  the  term  category  from  the  proper  meaning  of 
attribution.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-tort'ed,  ff.  1.  Twisted,  or  twisted  together.  "A 
contortnl  chain  of  icicles."  Massinger. 

2.  (Bo/.)  (n)  Twisted  back  upon  itself,  as  some  parts 
of  plants,  {b)  Arranged  so  as  to  overlap  each  other ;  as, 
petals  in  co7ilorted  or  convolute  sestiv.ition. 

Con-tor'tion  (k5n-t6r'shun),  7i.  [L.  contoHio  :  cf.  F. 
contorsion.  See  Contort,  aud  cf.  Torsion.]  A  twist- 
ing ;  a  writhing ;  a  wresting  ;  wry  motion  ;  a  twist ;  as, 
the  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Sici/t. 

All  the  coutnrtions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration.  Burke. 

Con-tor 'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  makes  or  practices  con- 
tortions. 

Con-tor'live  (kon-tor'tlv),  n.    Expressing  contortion. 

Con'tor-tU'pll-cat©  (k5n't5r-tu'plT-kit),  o.  [L.  con- 
tortvplicatns ;  contortus  cowtott'^A  -\- pi icare  to  fold.] 
{Bnt.)  Plaited  lengthwise  aud  twisted  in  addition,  as  the 
bud  of  the  morning-glory.  Gi'uy. 

Con-tour' (kOn-toor'),  «.  [F.  coniovr,  fr.  contourner 
to  mark  the  outlines;  con- ~\- tounier  to  turn.  See 
Turn.]  1.  The  outline  of  a  figure  or  body,  or  the  line 
or  lines  representing  such  an  outline;  the  line  that 
bounds ;  periphery. 

Titian'3  coloring  and  contours.     A.  Dntmmond. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
ground,  or  of  works  of  fortification. 

Contour  feathers  (ZooL),  those  feathers  tliat  form  the 
general  coveruig  of  a  bird.  —Contour  of  ground  t.V?(/r.), 
the  outline  of  the  surface  of  ground  with  respect  to  its 
undulations,  etc.  —  Contour  line  (To]'0'/iuj>lii"tl  .Surr.), 
the  line  in  which  a  horizontal  plane  intersects  a  portion 
of  ground,  or  the  corresponding  line  in  a  map  or  cliart. 

II  Gon'tOUr'n^'  (kCN'tObr'nu'),  c.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  con- 
tourner to  twist.]  (Her.)  Turned  in  a  direction  which 
is  not  the  usual  one; — said  of  an  animal  turned  to  the 
sinister  which  is  usually  turned  to  the  dexter,  or  the  like. 

Con-tour'nl-a^ted  (kou-tobr'uT-a't6d),  a.  [Cf.  Con- 
torniate.]  {Xu7nis.)  Having  furrowed  edges,  as  if 
turued  in  a  lathe. 

Con'tra—  (kSu'tra-).  A  Latin  adverb  and  preposition, 
signifying  ar/ams/,  co/i^rary,  i/i  opposition,  etc.,  enter- 
ing as  a  prefix  into  the  composition  of  many  English 
words.     Cf.  Counter,  adv.  &  pref. 

Con'tra-band  (kon'tra-bSnd),  n.  [It.  contrahhnndo  ; 
contra  -\-  bando  ban,  proclamation:  cf.  F.  contrebande. 
See  Ban  an  edict.]    1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 

Persons  the  most  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  contraband,  and 
the  most  interested  in  the  Btizures.  Burke. 

2.  Goods  or  merchandise  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  which  is  forbidden. 

3.  A  negro  slave  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  escaped 
to,  or  was  Iirought  within,  the  Union  lines.  Such  slave 
was  considered  contraband  of  war.     \_U.  S.'\ 

Contraband  of  war,  that  which,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  cannot  be  supplied  to  a  hostile  belligerent 
except  at  the  risk  of  seizure  aud  condemnation  by  the 
aggrieved  belligerent.  Wharto7u 

Con'tra-band,  a.  Prohibited  or  excluded  by  law  or 
treaty;  forbidden;  as,  co7i  tr  aba  u  d  goods^,  or  trade. 

The  rontrnband  will  always  keep  pace,  in  home  measure,  with 
the  fair  trade,  Burke. 

Con'tra-band,  v.  t.  1.  To  import  illegally,  as  pro- 
hibited goods;  to  smuggle.  [Obs.'\  Johnson. 
2.  To  declare  prohibited  ;  to  forbid.     [Obs.^ 

Tlie  Iiiw  severely  vontrnhnnds 

Our  taking  busiiifss  off  mt-n's  Iinnds.       Ifudibra.<i. 

Con'tra  band-ism  (-tz'm),  7i,    Traffic  in  contraband 

gOntiH  ;    NliiUtrtrlintr. 

Con'tra-band  1st  (bSnd'tst),  n.  One  who  traffics  ille- 
gally ;  a  smuRgler. 

Cbn'tra-baSB'  (kSu'trd-bas'),  a.  (3/«.?.)  Double  bass; 
—  ap|ilied  to  any  instrument  of  the  same  deep  raupo  as 
the  Htrim,'ed  dmible  l)ass  ;  as,  the  coH/ra&rtSi  ophicleide ; 
the  c-iiitr'ib'i.ws  tulia  or  bombardon. 

Con'tra-bas'so(-i<uH'so),?(.  \H.  confrahbasso.]  (Mus.) 
Tlie  largest  kind  of  bass  viol.    Sec  Violone. 

Con-tract'  (kSn-trffkf).  ''■  '.  [imp.  A  p.  p.  Con- 
TRACTRi) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Contracting.]  [L.  co7itracfus, 
p.  p.  of  rontrahcre  to  contract;  con-  -\~  trahere  to  draw  : 
cf.   P.   cofifracter.    See  Track,  and  cf.  Contract,  ti."] 

1.  To  draw  together  or  nearer;  to  reduce  to  a  loss 
coinpass;  to  nhorten,  narrow,  or  lessen  ;  aa,  to  contract 
one's  sphere  of  action. 

In  uU  things  desuetude  doth  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
tieii.  J>r.  II.  Morr. 


2.  To  draw  together  so  as  to  wrinkle ;  to  knit. 

Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.  Shak. 

3-  To  bring  on ;  to  incur ;  to  acquire ;  as,  to  contract 
a  babit ;  to  co7Uract  a  debt ;  to  contract  a  disease. 

Each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light.    Popp. 

Such  behavior  we  contract  by  having  much  conversed  with 

perbone  of  high  Etation.  Su-i/t. 

4.  To  enter  into,  with  mutual  obligations ;  to  make  a 
bargain  or  covenant  for. 

Wo  have  coiitrartrd  on  inviolable  amity,  peace,  and  league 
with  the  aforesaid  queen.  JJakluyt. 

Many  persons  ...  had  rowrracftv?  marriage  within  the  degreea 
of  consanguinity  . . .  proliibited  by  law.  ^trypc. 

5.  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance. 


The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  Inns  eincc  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  thai  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 


Sliak. 


6.  (Gram.)  To  shorten  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters, 
or  by  reducing  two  or  more  vowels  or  syllables  to  one. 

Syn.  —  To  shorten  ;  abridge  ;  epitomize  ;  narrow ;  less- 
en ;  condense  ;  reduce  ;  confine  ;  mcur ;  assume. 

Con-tract'  (k5n-trakt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  together 
so  as  to  be  diminished  in  size  or  extent ;  toshruik  ;  to  be 
reduced  in  compass  or  in  duration  ;  as,  iron  contracts  in 
cooling ;  a  rope  co7itracts  when  wet. 

Years  contracting  to  a  moment.         Wordsworth, 

2.  To  make  an  agreement ;  to  covenant ;  to  agree ;  to 
bargam  ;  as,  to  vo7itract  for  carrying  the  mail. 

Con'tract  (kGn'trSkt),  a.  Contracted;  as,  a  contract 
verb.  Goodwin. 

Con-tract'  (kSn-trSkf).  a.  [L.  contractus^  p.  p.] 
Contracted;  affianced;  betrothed.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Con'tract  (kon'trSkt),  71.  [L.  C07dractus,  fr.  conlra- 
fiere:  cf.  F.  co7it/-at,  formerly  also  contract.]  1.  (Laiv) 
The  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons,  upon  a  sufficient 
consideration  or  cause,  to  do,  or  to  abstaui  from  ddng, 
some  act ;  au  agreement  in  wliich  a  party  undertakes  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing  ;  a  formal  bargain ;  a 
compact;  an  interchange  of  legal  riglits.  ]v7ta7-ton. 

2.  A  formal  writing  wliich  coutains  the  agreement  of 
parties,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  which  serves 
as  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

3*  The  act  of  formally  betrothing  a  man  and  woman. 
This  is  the  night  of  the  contract.  Lon-ifdlow. 

Syn.  —  Covenant ;  agreement;  compact;  stipulation; 
bargain  ;  arrangement ;  obligation.    See  Covenant. 

Con-tract'ed  (k5n-tr5k't5d),  a.  1.  Drawn  together; 
shrunken  ;  wrinkled  ;  narrow  ;  shortened  ;  as,  a  con- 
tracted brow;  a,  cmitractcd  noun. 

2.  Narrow ;  illiberal ;  selfish  ;  as,  a  cont7'acted  mind  ; 
coni/Qcted  views. 

3.  Bargained  for  ;  betrothed;  as,  a  roH^rac/eiZ  peace. 

Inquire  me  out  coniractrd  bachelors.  Shak- 

Con-tract'ed-ly,  adv.     in  a  contracted  manner. 
Con-tract'ed  ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  contracted  ; 
uarruwness  ;  meanness  ;  selfisliness. 

Con-tract'1-bil'i-ty  (-tl-btl'i-tj),  n.  Capability  of  be- 
ing contracted  ;  quality  of  being  contractible  ;  as,  the 
contriictihditii  and  dihitability  of  air.  Arbufhnot. 

Con-tract'i-ble  (-tl-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  contraction. 
Small  air  bladders  dilatable  and  contractible.    Arbuthnot. 

Con-tract'1-ble-ness,  7^.    Contractibility. 

Con-tract'lle  (k5n-tr5k'tTl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  contractile.'} 
Tending  to  contract ;  having  the  power  or  property  of 
contracting,  or  of  shrhdriug  into  shorter  or  smaller  di- 
mensions ;  as,  the  co7it7-ac(de  tissues. 

The  heart's  coJitrartile  force.  H.  Brooke. 

Each  cilium  seems  to  be  composed  of  contractile  substance. 

Hnxleii. 

Contractile  vacuole  iZo'ol.'),  a  pulsating  cavity  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  protozoan,  supposed  to  be  excretory  in  func- 
tion.   There  may  be  one,  two,  or  more. 

Con'trac-tll'1-ty  (kSn'trSk-tll'I-ty),  71.  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  property  by  which  bodies  shrink  or  contract. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  power  possessed  by  the  fibers  of 
living  muscle  of  contracting  or  shortening. 

C^^  When  subject  to  the  will,  as  in  the  muscles  of  lo- 
comotion, such  power  is  called  voluntary  contractili/i/: 
when  not  controlled  by  the  will,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the 
heart,  it  is  involu7itary  contracliHty. 

Con-trac'tlon  (ki5n-trXk'shun),  «.  [L.  contractio:  cf. 
F.  contri[clio7i.'}  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  contracting, 
shortening,  or  shrinking  ;  the  state  of  being  contracted  ; 
as,  co7itractio7i  of  the  heart,  of  tlie  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  of 
a  teudon  ;  the  contraction  produced  by  cold. 

2.  (Math.)  Tlie  process  of  sliortening  an  operation. 

3.  The  act  of  incurring  or  becoming  subject  to,  as  lia- 
bilities, obligations,  debts,  etc.  ;  the  process  of  becoming 
subject  to  ;  as,  the  co7itraciio}i  of  a  disease. 

4.  Something  contracted  or  abbreviated,  as  a  word  or 
phrase;  — as,  plmipo  for  plenipote7itiary ;  crim,  con. 
for  criminal  cn}iver.satio7i.,  etc. 

5.  (Gra7n.^  Tlio  shortening  of  a  word,  or  of  two  words, 
by  tho  omission  of  a  Udter  or  letters,  or  by  reducing  two 
or  more  vowels  or  .syllables  to  one  ;  as,  7(fVr  for  never  ; 
can't  for  can  nut :  d<m''t  for  do  not ;  it  V  for  it  is. 

6.  A  ni;irri;ige  cnntrarl.     [O/^s.]  Shak. 
Con-tract'lvo  (kr.n-tr.^k'tlv),  a.    Tending  to  contract; 

having  tlii>  iirnpiTty  or  power  of  contracting. 

Con-tract'or  (k5n-trilk'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
tracts ;  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain  ;  one  who  cove- 
nants to  do  anything  for  another  ;  specifically,  one  who 
contracts  to  perform  work  on  a  rather  large  scale,  at  a 
certain  price  or  rate,  as  in  building  houses  or  making  a 
railroad. 

Con-trac'ture  (kfln-trrCk'tur  ;  135),  n.  [L.  contrac- 
tnra  a  drawing;  together.]  (Med.)  A  stato  of  permanent 
rigiihty  or  eontraetion  of  tlie  muscles,  generally  of  thu 
Jlexor  luiLsi'les. 

Con'tra-danoe'  fkrjn'trA-dAnsO.  "•  fPref.  co7ifra-  -f- 
dancc :    cf.    F.    contrrilnnse.     Cf.    Country-dance.]     A 
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dance  in  which  the  partut-ra  are  arranged  face  to  face, 
or  in  opposite  lines. 
Gon'tra-dlct'  (k5n'tru-tlTkt'),  ''•   f-     [''m/j.  &  p.  p. 

CoNTltADICTED  ;  p.  Jil\  iV  rh.  it.  CoNTRAUICTINO.  ]  [L. 
cn)i(niilitius,  p.  p.  ut  fo/;^Jv/f//r(7'fi  to  Bpeak  against ;  f07i- 
ira  4-  dictire  to  speak.  Seo  Diction.]  1.  Tu  assert  the 
contrary  of  ;  to  oppose  in  words  ;  to  take  issue  with  ;  to 
gainsay ;  to  deny  tho  truth  of,  aa  of  a  statement  or  a 
speaker ;  to  impugn. 

Dettr  Duff,  I  prithee,  contradkt  thyself, 
And  my  it  is  nut  no.  Shak. 

The  future  can  not  contradict  the  past.    Wordsworth. 
2.  To  be  contrary  to ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resiBt.     \_Obs.'] 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Jlouker, 

A  Rrcater  power  thnn  we  can  contradict 

Ilath  thwarted  our  intents.  Shak. 

Con'tra-dlct',  V.  1.  To  oppose  in  words;  to  gainsay  ; 
to  deny,  or  assert  the  contrary  of,  something. 

Tliey  .  .  .  Hjiiike  against  thiii;i!  things  wliich  were  spoken  by 
Paul,  f.ontradi'-tiiKj  aiid  bhisiiUeiiiing.  A':ts  xiii.  Ao. 

Gon^tra-dlct'a-ble  (k5u/tri-dik't4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
beiiiR  contradicted. 

Con'tra-dlct'er  (-ter^,  n.   One  who  contradicts.  Swift. 

Gon'tra-dlc'tlOIl  (kon'trd-dlk'shiiii),  n.  [L.  contni- 
dictiu  answer,  objection  :  cf.  V.  contradiction.']  1.  An 
assertion  of  the  contrary  to  whiit  has  been  said  or  af- 
firmed ;  denial  of  tlie  truth  of  a  statement  or  assertion  ; 
contrary  declaration ;  gaiusayiug. 

His  fair  demanda 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction.      Shak. 

2.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  ;  inconsistency ; 
incongruity  or  contrariety ;  one  who,  or  that  wliich,  is 
inconsistent. 

Can  lie  make  deathless  death  ?    That  were  to  make 
Strange  cunlradiclion.  Mdtnn. 

"We  state  our  experience  and  then  we  come  to  a  manly  resalu. 
tion  of  acting  in  contrndiction  to  it.  Burke. 

Both  parts  of  a  contradiction  can  not  possibly  be  true.  Jlobbes. 
Of  runtrndirtiniis  infinite  the  slave.  Ifordswoi-tk. 
Principle  of  contradiction  (Loi/tc),  the  axiom  or  law  of 
thcTitrlit  that  a  tiling  <'.niiiiit  be  and  jwt  he  at  tlie  same 
tinif,  or  a  thiiii^  uui^t  litlier  be  or  not  be,  or  the  same  at- 
tribute can  not  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  ;ind  denied  of 
the  same  subject.  It  develops  itsidf  in  thn-.-  sprciJir  forms 
which  have  been  called  the  "Tiiree  LML;ir;i]  Axioms." 
-FjV.sV,  "A  is  A."  Second.,  "A  is  not  Nut-A/'  Third., 
*'  Everything  ia  either  A  or  Not- A." 

Con'tra-dlc'tion-al  (kSuara-dTk'shun-«l),  a.  Con- 
tradictory ;  inconsistent ;  opposing,     [i?.]  Milton. 

Con'tra-dlc'tlOUS  (-dlk'shus),  a.  1.  Filled  with  con- 
tradictious ;  inconsistent.     \_Ohs.'] 

2.  IncliiiPd  to  contradict  or  cavil.     [065.]  Sharp. 

—  Con'tra-dlc'tious  ness,  7^.  Non-is. 
Con'tra-dlct'ive  (-dik'tTv),  a.    Contradictory;  incon- 
sistent. —  Con'tra-dlct'ive-ly.  adv. 

Con'tra-dict'or  (-ter),  ?>.     [L.]     A  contradlcter. 

Con'tra-dUct'o-ri-ly  (kon'tra-dik'to-rl-ly),  adv.  In  a 
contradictory  manner.  Sharp. 

Gon'tra-dicfO-rl-ness,  ".  The  quality  of  being  con- 
tradictory ;  opposition;  inconsistencj-.  J.  W/iitaker. 

Con'tra-dlct'0-ry  (kon'triV-dik'tS-rjO,  a.  [LL.  C071- 
tradictorius:  cf.  F,  contrndirtolre.']  1.  Affirming  the 
contrary ;  implying  a  denial  of  what  has  been  asserted  ; 
also,  mutually  contradicting;  inconsistent.  ^^  Contrn- 
dictorij  assertions."  South. 

2.  Opposing  or  opposed  ;  repugnant. 

Schemes  .  .  ,  contradictonj  to  common  sense.    Addison. 

Con'tra-dlct'o-ry,  n.  ;i>?.  CoNTnADicTORiEs(-rTz).  1.  A 
Tiroposition  or  thing  which  denies  or  opposes  another ; 
contrariety. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories.    Bacon. 

2.  pi.  (Logic)  Propositions  with  the  same  terms,  but 
opposed  to  eacli  other  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Con'tra-dls-tlnct'  (kGn'tra-dls-tlnkt'),  a.  Distin- 
guished by  opposite  qualities.  J.  Goodicin. 

Con'tra-dis-tinc'tlon  (kQu'tri-dis-tink'shSn),  n.  Dis- 
tinction by  contrast.  ~ 

That  there  are  such  Ihin^n  as  sius  of  infirmity  in  contradis- 
iinction  to  those  of  pri£suiiijitian  is  not  to  be  questioned.   Sunth. 

Gon'tra-dls-tlnc'tlve  (-dTs-tTnk'tiv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  contradi-stinction ;   distinguishing  by  contrast. 

—  Con'tra-dis-tinc'tive,  n. 
Gon'tra-dis-tin'guish   (k5n/tra-dTs-tTn'gwTsh;    144), 

V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Contradistinguished  (-gwTshd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Contradistinguishing.]  To  distinguish 
ty  a  contrast  of  opposite  qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contradi<;- 
tin<}uif>/icd.  Locke. 

Con'tra-fa-got'lo  (-fa-gSt'tS),  n.  [It.]  {3fns.)  The 
-double  bassoon,  an  octave  deeper  than  the  bas.soon. 

Con'tra-iis'sureC-fish'ur;  135),  «.  {3fed.)  A  fissure 
or  fracture  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  received 
the  blow,  or  at  some  distance  from  it.  Coxe. 

Gon'tra-hent  (k5n'tra-hent),  a.  [L.  conti-rrheris,  p.  pr. 
See  Contract.]  Entering  into  covenant ;  contracting  ; 
as,  rontrahput  parties.     [Obs.']  Mede. 

Con'tra-in'di-cant  (kon'tra-Tu'dT-k^nt),  n.  {Med.) 
Sometlnni:,  as  a  symptom,  indicating  that  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  followed.  Bvrke. 

Gon'tra-in'dl-cate  (-kat),r.^  limp.  &  p.  p.  Contra- 
ixdicated  (-ka'ted);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Contraindicating 
(-ka'ttng).]  {M'^d.)  To  indicate,  as  by  a  symptom,  some 
method  of  treatment  contrary  to  that  which  the  general 
tenor  of  the  case  would  seem  to  require. 

Contraindicating  symptoms  must  be  observed.    Harvey. 

Con'tra-in'dl-ca'tion  (kon'tra-TnMT-ka'shun),  71, 
■(Med.)  An  indication  or  symptom  which  forbids  the 
method  of  treatment  nsiial  in  such  cases. 

Con-tral'tO  (k5n-tritl't;^  or  -tral't;^),  n.  [It.,  fr.  covtra 
-}- alto.     See  Alto.]     {Mus.)  {a)  The  part  sung  by  the 


highest  male  or  lowest  female  voices ;  tho  alto  or  coun- 
ter tenor.  (&)  The  voice  or  ninger  performing  this  part ; 
as,  her  voice  ia  a  contralto  ;  she  ia  a  contralto. 
W^T"  The  usual  rangti  of  the  contralto  voice 
is  from  G,  below  middle  C,  to  the  C  above 
that;  though  exceptionally  it  embraces  two 
octaveH. 

Gon-tral'tO   (kSn-trSl'tft   or  -tral'tftj,    a. 
(Mus.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  contralto,  or  Ut  ^" 

the  part  in  music  called  contralto  ;  as,  a  eotitralto  voice. 

Con'tra-mure'  (kon'tr4-mur/j,  7t.  ICi.  Counter- 
murk.]     {l-'ort.)   All  outer  wall.     lOlm.']  Chambers. 

Con'tra-nat'u-ral  (-nat'u-rol;  l.'iijj,  ((.  [Cf.  Counter- 
natural. J  Oppttsed  to  or  against  nature;  unnatural. 
[/'■■J  Bp.  Rust. 

Con'tra-po-sl'tlon  (-p6-zlsh'un),  «.  [Pref.  cotitra-  -f 
po.-iilton :  cf.  V\  cinitrtposition,]  1.  A  idacing  over 
against;  opposite  position.     \_Obs.]  /■'.  Potter. 

2.  (Logic)  A  so-called  immediate  inference  which  con- 
sists in  denying  tlie  original  subject  of  tiie  contradictory 
predir;Lte  ;  / .  ./.  :   Every  S  is  P  ;  therefore,  no  Not-P  is  S- 

Con'tra  pun'tal  (kon'tr£i-pun't«l),  a.  [it.  contrap- 
puiiio  euiiiii.Tpoint.  See  Counterpoint.]  (Mus.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  arinniiii^,'  to  the  rules  of,  counterpoint. 

Con'tra-pun'tist '  -|.rin'tl.st),  n.  [It.  contrappuntista.'] 
(Mus.)  OiK!  .skilled  ill  counterpoint.  L.  Mason. 

Gon'tra-re-mon'strant  (kGn'tra-re-mon'.strant),  n. 
One  who  remonstrates  in  opposition  or  answer  to  a  re- 
monstrant.    [7i'.] 

They  did  the  synod  wron;;  to  make  this  diatiuction  oicontra- 
rumon^trants  and  rcnioustraiits.  Jhilcs. 

Gon-tra'rl-ant  (kOn-tra'rl-ant),  a.  [LL.  contrarians, 
p.  pr.  of  coTitrariare  to  oppose,  fr.  L.  contrarius :  cf. 
F.  contrariant^  p.  pr.  of  contrarier  to  contradict.  See 
Contrary.]  Contrary;  opposed;  antagonistic;  incon- 
sistent ;  contradictory.     [jK.] 

The  strugglcfl  of  contrariant  factions.      Coleridge. 

Con-tra'ri-ant-ly,  adv.    Contrariiy.    [O65.] 

Gon'tra-ries  (k5n'tra-rTz  or  -tr£-rTz  ;  AS),n.pl.  [Pi. 
of  Contrary,?!.]  (Logic)  Propositions  wluch  directly  and 
destructively  contradict  each  other,  butof  which  the  false- 
hood of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  universuls  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contraries:  hr, 
'^■  "  //  lUK-  IS  a  tree  :  no  vim:  ts  a  tree.  Thcbc  can  never  be  both 
true  liigether  ;  but  they  may  be  both  false.  /.  Watts. 

Gon'tra-ri'e-ty  (-tra-ri'e-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Contrarieties 
(-tiz).  [L.  contrarietas :  cf.  F.  contrariite.']  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  contrary  ;  opposition ;  repug- 
nance ;  disagreement ;  antagonism. 

There  is  a  contrarieti/  between  those  things  that  conscience 
inclines  to,  and  those  that  entertain  the  seusLs.  ^otit/i. 

2.  Something  which  is  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
something  else  ;  an  inconsistency. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  — Inconsistency  ;  discrepancy;  repugnance. 

Con'tra-ri-ly  (k5n'tra-ri-15^  or  kSn'tru-).  adv.  In  a 
contrary  maimer ;  iu  opposition ;  on  the  other  side  ;  in 
opposite  ways. 

Gon'tra-rl-nesS,  «.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  con- 
trary ;  opposition  ;  inconsistency;  contrariety;  perverse- 
nosn ;  obstinacy. 

Con-tra'rl-OUS  (kon-tra'rT-us),  a.     [LL.  contrariosns  : 

cf.  OF.  co7itrarios,  contraliiis.]     Showing  contrariety  ; 

repugnant ;  perverse.     [Archaic}  Milton. 

She  flew  contrarioits  in  the  face  of  God-    Mrs.  Browning. 

Gon-tra'rl-OUS-ly,'^"/r.    Contrariiy  ;  oppositely.  Shak. 

Gon'tra-rl'Wise'    {kCn'tra-rx-wIz'    or    kon'trS-),  adv. 

1.  On  the  contrary  ;  oppositely;  on  the  other  hand. 
Nut  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  ;  but  cmt- 

traritvise,  biessiDg.  1  J'et.  iii,  11. 

2.  Ill  a  contrary  order  ;  conversely. 

Everytliim;  that  acts  upon  the  fluids  must,  at  the  same  time, 
act  iij>Mii  tliu  S(.ilids,  and  cuntrariicisi:.  Arbiithnot. 

Gon  tra-ro-ta'tion  (-rt-ta'shiin),  n.  Circular  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

Con'tra-ry  (kSn'tra-rJ-  or  -tra-ry ;  4S),  a.  [OE.  coti- 
Iraric,  conf>-aire,  F.  contraire,  fr.  L.  co7itrarius^  fr.  coti- 
tra.  See  Contra-.]  1.  Opposite  ;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  in  opposition  ;  adverse ;  as,  contrary  winds. 

And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
n^f^-  Lev.  sxvi.  21. 

We  have  lost  our  labor  ;  they  are  gone  a  contrar;/  way.    Shak. 

2.  Opposed  ;  contradictory  ;  repugnant ;  inconsistent. 

Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouthed. 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds.    Milton. 
The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  appeared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  snerod  Scripture.  }\lieirelL 

3.  Given  to  opposition;  perverse;  froward  ;  wayward  ; 
as,  a  contrary  disposition  ;  a  contrary  child. 

4.  (Ijogic)  Affirming  the  opposite  ;  so  opposed  as  to 
destroy  each  other  ;  as,  contrary  propositions. 

Contrary  motion  (Mus.),  the  progression  of  parts  in  op- 
posite directions,  one  ascending,  the  other  descending. 

Syn.  — Adverse ;  repugnant;  hostile;  inimical;  dis- 
cordant ;  inconsistent. 

Con'tra-ry,  «.;  pi.  Contraries  f-rTz).  1.  A  thing 
that  is  of  contrary  or  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  '  Shak. 

2.  An  opponent ;  an  enemy.     [Obs."}  Chaucer. 

3.  The  opposite;  a  proposition,  fact,  or  condition  in- 
compatible with  another  ;  as,  slender  proofs  wliich  rather 
show  the  contrary.     See  CoN^'ERSE,  71.,  1.  Locke. 

4.  (Logic)  See  Contraries. 

On  the  contrary,  m  opposition;  on  the  other  hand. 
Su'ijt. — To  the  contrary,  to  an  opposite  purpose  or  in- 
tent: on  the  other  side.  "They  did  it.  not  for  want  of 
instruction  (0  the  contrary."    Bp.  StilUngjlept. 

Gon'tra-ry,  v.  t.  [F.  contrarier.  See  Contrary,  a.] 
To  contradict  or  oppose  ;  to  tliwart.     [O&5.] 

I  was  advised  not  to  contran/  the  king.     Bp.  Lo/imer. 


Gon-trast'  (k5n-triaf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Co«- 
trasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Costrastino.]  [F.  contratter^ 
LL.  contrastare  to  resist,  witliMtand,  fr.  L.  contra  ■\- 
stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  To  btaud  in  opposition ;  to 
exhibit  dillerence,  uulikenesH,  or  oiJXJoaition  of  qualities. 

The  jointB  wliich  divide  the  BandBtf.ne  rrmtrant  finely  with  the 
divisioual  planes  which  separate  the  busult  into  jallari.     Lyi:lL 

Gon-trast',  v.  t.  1.  To  set  in  oppotiition,  or  over 
against,  in  order  to  show  the  dilferencen  between,  or  the 
comparative  excelleiicea  and  defects  of;  to  compare  by 
ditterence  or  contrariety  of  qualiticM  ;  as,  to  contrast  the 
present  with  the  past. 

2.  (Fine  Art.'i)  To  give  greater  effect  to,  a«  to  a  figure 
or  other  object,  by  putting  it  in  Bome  relation  of  oppoaU 
tion  to  another  figure  or  object. 

Tlie  fi;rureM  of  the  groups  must  not  he  all  on  a  side  .  .  .  but 
muBt  contract  each  other  by  their  several  ponittons.        iJrydvn. 

Con'trast  (kSn'tr&st),  n.     [F.  contraste:  cf.  It.  c<m- 
tra.sto.}     X.  The  act  of  contrasting,  or  the  state  of  Ijeing 
contrasted  ;  comparison  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 
Place  the  jirospcct  of  the  soul 
In  Bober  contrast  with  reality.  Wordtworth. 

2.  Opposition  or  dissimilitude  of  things  or  qualities; 
unlikeuess,  esp.  as  shown  by  juxtapo»ition  or  comparinon. 

The  cimtrastH  and  rcsemblanceH  of  the  teutons.     Wfifw-  It. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  The  opposition  of  varied  forma,  colors, 
etc.,  which  by  such  juxtaposition  more  vividly  express 
each  otlier's  penuliarities.  Fairholt. 

Gon'^tra-Stun^U-lant  (kSn'trA-sttm'u-lant),  a.  Coun- 
teracting tlie  effects  of  stimulantu ;  relating  to  a  course 
of  medical  treatment  based  on  a  theory  of  contrastimu- 
lants.  —71.  (Med.)  An  agent  wliich  counteracts  the  ef- 
fect of  .a  stimulant. 

Gon'trate  (kon'trSt),  a.  [See  Contra-.]  Having  cogs 
or  teetli  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis,  instead  of  radia- 
ting from  it.     [A*.] 

Contrate  wheel.    See  Crown  vnizZL. 

Gon'tra-ten'or  (kun'trii^ten'er),  n.  [Cf.  COUMTER 
tenor.]     (Jli/s.)  Countertenor;  contralto. 

Gon'tra-val-la'tlon  (kGn'tri-vaida'shQn),  «.  [Pref. 
contra-  -\-  vallation  :  cf.  F,  co7itrerallation.  Cf.  Cous- 
TERVALLATiON.]  (Fort.)  A  treiich  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet, constructed  by  besiegers,  to  secure  themselves  and 
check  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

Con'tra-vene'  (k5n'tra-ven'),  v.  t.  [iTnp.  &  p.  p. 
Contravened  (-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  ContraveningJ 
[LL.  contrav€7iire ;  L.  contra  -}-  venire  to  come:  cf.  F. 
contrevenir.  See  Come.]  1.  To  meet  in  the  way  of  oppo- 
sition ;  to  come  into  conflict  with  ;  to  oppose ;  to  contra- 
dict ;  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  ;  to  defeat. 

So  plain  a  proposition  .  .  .  was  not  likely  to  be  controrened. 

Sou  they. 

2.  To  violate  ;  to  break ;  to  nullify  ;  to  be  inconsistent 
with ;  as,  to  co7t(ravene  a  law. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  f<tate  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority.  Johns-jn. 

Syn,  — To  contradict;  set  aside;  nullify;  defeat; 
cross;  obstruct;  baffle;  thwart. 

Gon'tra-ven'er  (-ven'er).  7t.    One  who  contravenes. 

Con''tra-ven'tion  (-vSn'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contraven- 
tion.'} The  act  of  contravening;  opposition;  obstruc- 
tion ;  transgression ;  violation. 

"Warrants  in  contravention  of  the  acts  of  Parliament.   Maraulay. 
In  ccnitravcntion  of  all  his  marriage  stipulations.     Mollfi;. 

Con'tra-Ver'slon  (kSn'tra-ver'shQu),  n.  A  turning  to 
the  opiio-ite  .^ide  ;  antistrophe.     [i?.]  Congrere. 

Gon  tra-yer'va  (kon'tra-yer'va),  n.  [Sp.  contrayerba, 
literally,  a  louiiterherb,  hence,  an  antidote  for  poison,  fr. 
L.  contra  +  herba  herb.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dorstenia 
(D.  Co7itrayerva),  a  South  American  plant,  the  aromatic 
root  of  which  is  sometimes  used  iu  medicine  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  tonic. 

II  Gon'tre-COUp'  (kSN'tr'-kdo').  w-  [F.,  fr.  con/r*?  (L, 
contra)  -\-  coup  a  blow.]  (Med.)  A  concussion  or  shock 
produced  by  a  blow  or  other  injurj",  in  a  part  or  region 
opposite  to  that  at  which  the  blow  is  received,  often 
causing  rupture  or  disorganization  of  the  parts  affected. 

II  Gon''tre-temps'  (kOx'tr'-tas'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  centre  (L, 
contra)  +  tentps  time,  fr.  L.  tempu.':.}  An  unexpected 
and  untoward  accident ;  something  inopportune  or  em- 
barrassing ;  a  hitch. 

In  this  unhappy  contretemps.  DeQuincey. 

Con-trlb'U-ta-ble  (,k5n-trib'ij-ta^b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
beintc  contributed. 

Con-trib'U-ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.     1.  Contributory,     [i?.] 

2.  Tributary  ;  contributing.     [B.} 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  this  river 
received  a  contrihutary  stream.  D'Anvtlle  {Trans.). 

Gon-trib'Ute  (kon-trtb'fit),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
tributed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contributing.]  [L.  con- 
tributus,  p.  p.  of  conti'ibuere  to  bring  together,  to  add; 
con-  -j-  tribuere  to  grant,  impart.  See  Tribute.]  To 
give  or  grant  in  common  with  others;  to  give  to  a  com- 
mon stock  or  for  a  common  purpose  ;  to  furnish  or  sup- 
ply in  part ;  to  give  (money  or  other  aid)  for  a  Specified 
object ;  as,  to  contribute  food  or  fuel  for  the  poor. 
England  contributes  nmch  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies. 

Addison. 

Gon-trlb'Ute,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  part  to  a  common 
stock ;  to  lend  assistance  or  aid,  or  give  something,  to 
a  common  purpose  ;  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

VTe  are  engager!  in  war  ;  the  secretory  of  state  calls  upon  the 
colonies  to  contribute.  Burke. 

2.  To  give  or  use  one's  power  or  influence  for  any  ob- 
ject ;  to  assist. 

These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  wis- 
dom. Goldsmith. 

Gon'trl-bu'tlon  (kon'trT-bu'shun),  n.  [L.  contribu- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  contribution.}     X.  The  act  of  contributing. 

2.    That   which   is  contributed;  —  either  the   portion 


use,   unite,   njde,   f uU,  Up,   <irn  ;     pity ;     Xood,   fdbt ;     out,   oil ;     chair ;     go  i     sing,   isk ;     then,  tlim ;     bos  j    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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"which  an  individual  furnishes  to  the  common  stock,  or 
the  whole  which  is  formed  by  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

A  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  eaints  which  are  at  Jerusa- 
lem, lioiit.  XV.  2*5. 
Aristotle's  actual  contrSmtions  to  the  physical  eciences. 

WtiewelL 

3-  {Mil.)  An  irregular  and  arbitrary  imposition  or  tax 
levied  on  the  people  of  a  town  or  country. 

Thesesums,  .  .  .  and  the  forced  cOH?ri7^«/iofi.s  paid  by  luckless 
peasants,  eoabled  hirn  to  keep  his  stragghu^  troops  together. 

Motley. 

4-  {Late)  Payment,  by  each  of  several  jointly  liable, 
of  a  share  in  a  loss  snffered  or  an  amount  paid  by  one  of 
their  number  for  the  common  benefit. 

Con'trl-bu'tion-al  (kou'trl-bu'shuu-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  furnisliing,  a  cuntributiou. 

Con-trlb'u-tive  (kGn-trib'u-ttv),  a.  Contributing,  or 
tending  to  contribute.  Fuller. 

Con-trlb'U-tor  (-tei),  n.  One  who,  orthat  which,  con- 
tributes ;  specifically,  one  who  writes  articles  for  a  news- 
paper or  magazine. 

Con-trib'U-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.    Contributing  to  the  same 
stock  or  purpose;    promoting  the  same  end;    bringiug 
assistance  to  some  joint  design,  or  increase  to  some  com- 
mon stock  ;  contributive.  Milton. 
Bonfires  of  contr^nittrry  wood.                Chapmmi. 

Contributory  negUgence  (/Mir),  negligence  by  an  injured 
party,  whicli  combines  with  the  negligeuce  of  tlie  injurer 
m  producing  the  injury,  and  whicn  bars  recovery  when 
it  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  Wharton. 

Con-trlli''u-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  CoNXRiBnTORiES  (-rTz).  One 
who  contributes,  or  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, as  toward  the  discharge  of  a  common  indebted- 
ness. Abbott. 

Con-trist'  (k5n-trTst'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  contrister.  See 
CoxTRisTATE.]    To  make  sad.     \_Obs.'\ 

To  deject  and  contrist  myself.  Sterne. 

Con-trls'tate  (kSn-trls'tat),  V.  t.  &.  i.  [L.  contrista- 
tns,  p.  p.  of  coniristnre  to  sadden;  con- -]- /rw/Zs  sad.] 
To  m;ike  sorrowful.     \^Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Con'tris-ta'Uon  {kSn'trls-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  contrista- 
tio-l  The  act  of  making  sad  ;  the  state  of  being  sorrow- 
ful ;  sadness.     \_Obs.'\ 

A  kind  of  sadness  and  contristation  of  the  spirits.     Bacon. 

Gon'trite  (kSn'trit;  277),  a.  [L.  contritus  bruised,  p. 
p.  of  conterere  to  grind,  bruise  ;  con-  -\-  terere  to  rub, 
grind :  cf.  F.  contrit.  See  Trite.]  1.  Thoroughly 
bruised  or  broken.     [Obs.} 

2.  Broken  down  with  grief  and  penitence  ;  deeply  sor- 
rowful for  sin  because  it  is  displeasing  to  God  ;  humbly 
and  thoroughly  penitent. 

A  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.    Ps.  li.  17. 
Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrite.  Milton. 

Syn. —  Penitent;  repentant;  humble;  sorrowful. 

Con^trlte.  n.     A  contrite  person.  Hooher. 

Con'trite  ly,  adv.     In  a  contrite  manner. 

Gon^trite  ness,  n.  Deep  sorrow  and  penitence  for 
ein  ;  contrition. 

Gon-trl'tlon  (k5n-trTsh'un),  n.  [F.  contrition,  L.  con- 
tritio.'\  1.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder; 
attrition;  friction;  rubbing.     [06j.] 

The  breaking  of  their  parts  into  less  parts  by  contrition. 

^ir  I,  Seicton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  contrite  ;  deep  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  sin,  because  sin  is  displeasing  to  God  ;  hum- 
ble penitence  ;  thorough  repentance. 

My  future  days  bhall  be  one  whole  contrition.     Dr'jdyn. 

Syn.  —  Repentance ;  penitence;  humiliation;  com- 
punction; self-reproach;  remorse. —Contrition,  Attri- 
tion, Repentance.  —  <-'o»/'/vy(Vj?j  is  deep  sorrow  and  self- 
condemnation,  with  thorough  repentance  for  sin  because 
it  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  implies  a  feeling  of  love 
toward  God.  Attrition  is  sorrow  for  sin,  or  imperfect  re- 
pentance produced  by  fear  of  punishment  or  a  sense  of 
the  baseness  of  sin.  Rppentancp  is  a  penitent  renuncia- 
tion of,  and  turning  from,  sin  ;  tliorough  repentance  pro- 
duces a  new  life.  Kejienttinre  ia  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  contritiim.    See  Compunction. 

Con-trlt'u-rate  (k<"5u-trit'u-rat;  135),  v.  t.  To  tritu- 
rate ;  t'j  imlvcrize.     f/^] 

Con-trlv'a-ble  (kou-triv'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
contrivt-il,  ].l;inned,  invented,  or  devised. 
A  perpttual  motion  may  Eccm  easily  contrivahle.    lip.  Wilkins. 

Gon-tliv'ance  (kSn-trlv'ana),  n.  1.  The  act  or  fac- 
ulty of  contriving,  inventing,  devising,  or  planning. 

The  muchinc  which  wc  arc  inspecting  denKinstrntes,  bv  its 
constniclion.  cojilrivtincQ  and  UcMgn.  Contrivance  must  l"mve 
had  a  cnntriver,  I'riln/. 

2.  The  tiling  contrived,  invented,  or  planned;  <li8po- 
sition  of  parts  or  causes  by  design  ;  a  scheme  ;  plan  ; 
artifice ;  arrangement. 

Government  ifl  a  con^nrancc  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  J'.urKc. 

Syn.  Device;  plan;  scheme:  invention;  machine; 
project ;  design  ;  artifice  ;  shift.     See  Device. 

Con-trive'  (kuu-triv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conthived 
(-trivd') ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Contriving.]  [OE.  ronthmi, 
contreven,  controeven^  controvcn,  to  mvent,  OK.  rovtro- 
t'cr,  rontruver^F.  rontrourer :  con-  -f  trnuver  to  tlnd. 
See  TiwuDADOun,  Troveu.]  To  form  by  an  exorcise  of 
ingenuity;  to  devise;  to  invent ;  to  design  ;  to  plan. 

What  more  Ukcly  to  rontrive  thia  mlniirahlc  frame  of  thi-  unl- 
vcrKC  than  infinite  windom.  Tilloi^«,i. 

Neither  do  thou  imogine  that  I  ehall  rontrive  au'.'ht  nirninst 
hl8  life.  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  — To  invent;  discover;  plan;  design;  project; 
plot;  'onrert;  hatch. 

Gon-trlvo',  r*.  ?*.  To  make  devices ;  to  form  designs ; 
to  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  plot. 

The  Fate»  with  traitors  do  eontrirc.  Shak. 

Thoii  lin^t  rojitn'rtd  against  the  very  life 
OI  the  defendant.  .V/iuA-. 


Con-trlve'ment  (kBn-triv'mrat),  71.  Contrivance ;  in- 
vention ;  arrangement ;  design  ;  plan.     [Obs.'] 

Consider  the  adnnrable  contrivemtnf  and  artifice  of  this  great 

fabric.  (jUoirill. 

Active  to  meet  their  contrivement?.    Sir  G.  ISm-k. 

Con-triv'er  (kiSn-triv'er),  n.  One  who  contrives,  de- 
vises, plans,  or  schemes.  SiciJ't. 

Gon-trol'  (kon-trol'^,  n.  [F.  controle  a  counter  regis- 
ter, coutr.  fr.  contre-role :  cuntre  (L.  contra)  -\-  role  roll, 
catalogue.  See  Counter,  and  Roll,  and  cf.  Counter- 
roll.]  1.  A  duplicate  book,  register,  or  account,  kept 
to  correct  or  check  another  account  or  register  ;  a  coun- 
ter register.     [Obs."]  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  check,  restrain,  or  hinder ; 
restraint.     "  Speak  without  control.''^  Dryden. 

3.  Power  or  authority  to  check  or  restrain ;  restrain- 
ing or  regulatnig  influence  ;  8ui)erintendence ;  govern- 
ment ;  as,  children  should  be  under  parental  control. 

Tlie  House  of  Common?  f^houhl  exercise  a  control  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  executive  adnunistration.  Macaulay. 

Board  of  control.    See  mider  Board. 

Syn.  —  Regulation  ;  check  ;  restraint.   See  Direction. 

Con-trol',  V.  t.  [imjt.  &  p.  p.  Controlled  (-trold'); 
p ^  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Controlling.]  [F.  coiitriiler,  fr.  con- 
Irole-I      [Formerly    written    cornptrol    and     cojitroul.'] 

1.  To  check  by  a  counter  register  or  duphcate  account ; 
to  prove  by  counter  statements  ;  to  confute.     [0&5.] 

This  report  was  controlled  to  be  false.  FuUt^r. 

2.  To  exercise  restraining  or  governing  influence  over ; 
to  check ;  to  counteract ,  to  restrain ;  to  regulate ;  to 
govern ;  to  overpower. 

Give  nie  a  staff  of  honor  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  scepter  to  control  the  world.  Shak. 

I  feel  my  virtue  6trug"lin^  in  my  soul ; 
But  stronger  passion  does  its  power  control.     Dryden. 
Syn.— To  restrain  ;  rule  ;  govern  ;  manage ;  guide  ;  reg- 
ulate ;  huider  ;  direct ;  check  ;  curb  ;  counteract ;  subdue. 
Gon-trolla-bil'l-ty    (-la-bil'i-tj),    n,     CapabiUty    of 
being  miitrMiii'.l ;  controUableness. 

Con-troI'la-ble  (kon-trol'la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
contriiUed,  ciiecked,  or  restrained ;  amenable  to  com- 
mand. 

Passion  19  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  .  .  . 
not  always  futitrollable  by  reason.  Sout/i, 

Gon-troHa-ble-ness,  n.  Capability  of  being  con- 
trolled. 

Gon-troller  (-ler),  v.  [From  control,  v.  t. :  cf.  F. 
controleur.']  \.  One  who,  or  that  which,  controls  or  re- 
strains ;  one  who  has  power  or  authority  to  regulate  or 
control ;  one  who  governs. 

The  great  cuntrollrr  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.     Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  counter  register  of 
accounts,  or  to  examine,  rectify,  or  verify  accoxmts. 
[More  commonly  written  comptroller.'] 

3.  {Xaut.)  An  iron  block,  usually  bolted  to  a  ship's 
deck,  for  controlling  the  ruunuig  out  of  a  chain  cable. 
The  links  of  the  cable  tend  to  drop  into  hollows  in  the 
block,  and  tlius  liold  fast  initil  disengaged. 

Gon-troPler-Ship,  n.     The  office  of  a  controller. 
Gon-troPment  (-nunt),  n.     1.  The  power  or  act  of 
controlling  ;  the  state  of  being  restrained  ;  control ;  re- 
straint ;  regulation ;  superintendence. 

You  may  do  it  without  coiitrolment.  Shak- 

2.  Opposition;  resistance;  hostility.     [06^.] 
Here  have  we  war  for  wnr,  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlinenl  for  cuntrolment.  ShaX. 

Con'tro-ver'sal  (kSn'trS-ver'sal),  a.  1.  Turning  or 
looking  opposite  ways.     [Obs.] 

The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controvcrsal  faces.  Milton. 

2.  Controversial.     {Obs.]  Boyle. 

Con'tro-ver'sa-ry  (kon'tro-ver'sa-rj?),  a.  Controver- 
sial.    [Ob.s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Con'tro-verse  (kon'tro-vers),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coniroverse.] 
Controverhiy.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Gon'tro-verse,  v.  t.  [L.  controversari,  fr.  controver- 
siistwTUG'l  against,  disputed.]  To  dispute;  to  contro- 
vert.    \_Ohs.']     "  Confrori'Tsed  causes."  Hooker. 

Gon'trO-vefser  (-vJ-r'ser),  n.     A  disputant.     [0^.«.] 

Con'tro-ver'slal  (-ver'ehal),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  controrer- 
sialis.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  controversy  ;  dis- 
putatious ;  polemical ;  as,  controversial  divinity. 

\VlioIe  libraries  of  controversial  books.        Macaulay. 

Con'tro-ver'slal-ist,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a  con- 
troversy ;  a  disputant. 

He  f.Inhnson]  was  both  intellectually  and  morally  of  the  stuff 
of  whicli  miitrtirersialists  are  made,  "    Macaidu-i. 

Con'tro-ver'slal-ly,  adv.     in  a  controversial  manner. 

Gon'tro-ver'slon  (kun'tro-ver'sliun),  n.  Act  of  con- 
troverting ;  rniiirnviTsy.     [06.";.]  Hooker. 

Con'tro-ver'sor  f-fcr),  n.     A  controverser.     [06.?.] 

Gon'tro-ver'sy  (k^n'tro-ver'sj^i  "• ."  /'/■  Controver- 
sies (-bTz).  [L.  controversial  fr.  controversns  turned 
against,  disputed  ;  contra-  i=.  contra  -f-  versus,  p.  p.  of 
vcrtere  to  turn.  See  Verse.]  1.  Contention;  dispute; 
debate;  discussion;  agitation  of  contrary  opinions. 

Tliie  left  no  room  for  cimtrorvrsfi  about  thi-  title.     Locke. 

A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy  in  writinc 

Johnson. 

2.  Quarrel ;  strife  ;  cause  of  variance  ;  difference, 
The  Lord  hiith  a  controvcrgn  with  the  nations.  .Irr.  xxv.  ."I. 

3.  A  suit  in  law  or  equity  ;  a  question  of  right.  [Obs.] 
"Wlien  any  man  that  hud  a  contrmcrsy  came  to  the  king  for 

jiidk'Mient.  '2  Stmt.  XV.  2. 

Syn.  —  Dispute  ;  debate:  disputation  ;  dis-igreement ; 
altercation  ;  contention  :  wrangle  ;  strife  ;  (|uarrel. 

Gon'tro-vert  (kSn'trft-vert),  v.  t.    [imp.  X-p.p.  Con- 

TROVRKTKI)  ;     p.    pr.    «fc    Vb.     7t.     CoNTROVRRTINO.]        [See 

CoNTRovEitHV.]  To  make  matter  of  ('imtroversy  ;  to  dis- 
pute or  oppow  by  reasoning ;  t()  rontend  against  in 
words  or  writings;  to  conti-st ;  to  dc^lmte. 

.*^nme  mntmrrrtrd  i)ointB  hud  been  decided  according  to  the 
neniie  of  the  bint  juriits.  .Macaulaf/, 


Con'tro-ver'ter  (kSn'trS-ver^ter),  n.  One  who.  con- 
troverts ;  a  controversial  writer  ;  a  controversialist. 

Some  controvtrlera  in  divinity  are  like  swaggerers  in  a  tavern. 

JJ.  ./unson. 

Gon'tro-ver'ti-ble  (-ver'tl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
controverted;  diaputable ;  admitting  of  question. — Goil'^- 
tro-ver'ti-bly,  adv. 

Gon'tro-vertist  (kSn'trfi-ver'tlst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
or  given  to  controversy ;  a  controversialist. 

IIow  unfriendly  ia  the  spirit  of  the  fan(roi.vT(i.sf  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  critic  I  Campbell. 

Con-tu'ber-nal  (kon-tu'ber-nffl),       )  a,     [L.  contu- 

Gon'tu-ber'ni-al  Ck6n'tu-ber'nT-al),  i     bernalis-  a 

tent  companion,  fr.  contuberniu/n  tent  companionship.] 

Living  or  messing  together  ;  familiar ;  in  companionship. 

IIuniMe  folk  hen  Christea  friends  :  they  ben  contubeminl  with 

the  Lord,  thy  King.  Cttaucer. 

Gon'tU-ma'ciOUS  (kBn'tiS-ma'shus),  a.  [L.  corituniaz, 
-acts.  See  Contumacy.]  1.  Exhibiting  contumacy; 
contemning  authority;  obstinate;  perverse;  stubborn; 
disobedient. 

There  is  another  very  efficacious  method  for  subduing  the 
mott  obstmati.-,  conluinaciuus  sinner.  JJammond. 

2.  {Lau)  Willfully  disobedient  to  the  summons  or 
orders  of  a  court,  Blaclstone. 

Syn.  —  Stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  obdurate  ;  disobedient ; 
perverse  ;  luiyielding  ;  headstrong. 

— Gon'tu-ma'cious-ly,  adv.  -  Gon'tu-ma'cioasness,  n  ■ 

Gon'tu-zua-cy  (kon'tu-ma-sj-))  «■/  i^^-  Contumacies 
(-sTz).  [L.  contiiniacia,  fr.  contumax,  -cfr/5,  insolent ; 
prob.  akin  to  conteinnere  to  despise:  cf.  F.  coJitumace. 
Cf.  Contemn.]  1.  Stubborn  perverseness  ;  pertinacious 
resistance  to  authority. 

The  tiishop  commanded  him  ...  to  be  thrust  into  the  Btocka 
for  his  manifest  and  manifold  contumacy.  Stryjw. 

2.  {Laic)  A  willful  contempt  of,  and  disobedience  to, 
any  lawful  summons,  or  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  court, 
as  a  refusal  to  appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned. 

Syn.  —  Stubbornness  ;  perverseness ;  obstinacy. 

Con'tU-mell-ous  (-melT-us  or  -mel'yus  ;  lOG),  a.  [L. 
contiimeliosus.]  1.  Exhibiting  contumely  ;  rudely  con- 
temptuous ;  insolent ;  disdainful. 

Scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contwneJious  taunts.       Shak. 
Curving  a  contumelious  lip.  Ttninysoiu 

2.  Shameful ;  disgraceful.     [Of,.s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

— Gon'tu-meli-ous-ly.  otii'.-Con'tu-me'll-ous-ness,  n. 

Gon'tU-me~ly  (kun'tu-me-ly),  n.  [L.  cnntumelia, 
prob.  akin  to  conienmerc  to  despise  :  cf.  OF.  contunielie. 
Cf.  Contumacy.]  Rudeness  compounded  of  haughtiness 
and  contempt ;  scornful  insolence  ;  despiteful  treatment; 
disdain;  contemptuousness  in  act  or  speech  ;  disgrace. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  S/iak. 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as  contumely.     Burke. 

Con-tuse'  (k5n-tuz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Contused 
(-tuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contusing.]  [L.  contusus,  p. 
p.  of  contundere  to  beat,  crush  ;  con-  +  tundere  to  beat, 
akin  to  Skr.  tnd  (for  stud)  to  strike,  Goth,  stantan.  See 
Stutter.]     1.  To  beat,  pound,  or  bray  together. 

Roots,  barks,  and  seeds  contused  together.        Bacon. 

2.  To  bruise;  to  injure  or  disorganize  a  part  without 
breaking  tlie  skin. 

Contused  wound,  a  wound  attended  with  bruising. 

Gon-tU'slon  (kSn-tu'zhun),  n.  [L.  conlusio  :  cf.  F. 
contusion.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating,  bruising-, 
or  pounding  ;  the  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

2.  {3fed.)  A  bruise  ;  an  injury  attended  with  more  or 
less  disorg.inization  of  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  and  effu- 
sion of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  but  without  apparent 
wound. 

Go-nan'drum  (ko-niin'driim),  71.     [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  A  kind  of  riddle  based  upon  some  fanciful  or  fan- 
tastic resemblance  between  things  quite  unlike  ;  a  puz- 
zling question,  of  which  the  answer  is  or  involves  a  pum 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.    J.  Philips. 

2.  A  question  to  which  only  a  conjectural  answer  can 
be  made. 

Do  vou  think  life  ia  long  enough  to  let  me  speculate  on  conun- 
dr«ms  like  that  ?  (!'.  Black, 

Go-nure'  (ko-nur'),  n.  [NL.  convrtts,  fr.  Gr.  kwi/os  a 
cone  -j-  ovpd  tail.  The  name  alludes  to  the  tapering 
tail.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  American  parrakeet  of  the  genua 
Conurus.     Many  species  are  known.     See  Parrakeet. 

II  Go'nus  (ko'nfls),  71.     [L.,  a  cone.]     1.  .\  cone. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  Linnean  genus  of  mollusks  having  a  con- 
ical shell.     See  Cone,  n.,  4. 

Con'U-sa-ble  (kon'u-sd-b'l),  a.  Cognizable;  liable  to 
be  tried  or  judged.     [O65.]  Bp.  Barlow, 

Gon'u-sant  (-sant),  a.    {Laic)  See  Cognizant. 

Ccn'U-SOl'  (k5n'u-sor'),  71.     {Law)  See  CooNizoR. 

Gon^'va-lesce'  (k5n'vii-16s').  v.  ?'.  [imp.  &  J),  p.  CoK* 
VALEscED  (-IGsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convalescing.]  [L. 
convalesce  re  ;  con-  -f-  valescrre  to  grow  strong,  v.  mcho; 
of  valej-e  to  be  strong.  See  Valiant.]  To  recover  health 
and  strength  gradually,  after  sickness  or  weakness  ;  as, 
a  patient  begins  to  co7ivalescc. 

Gon'va-lesced'  (-lest'),  a.    Convalescent.     [JB.] 

He  found  the  queen  Bomcwhat  convalrsced.    J.Knnx. 

Con'va-les'cence  (-les'snis),  1 71.  [L.  cnnvalescentia  .' 
Con'va-les'cen-cy  (-srn-sy),  (     cf.  K.  cimvalescrnce.l 

Till'  recovery  i)f  healtli  ami  strength  after  disease ;  the 
state  of  a  body  renewing  its  vigor  after  sickness  or  weak- 
ness ;  the  time  between  the  subsidence  of  a  disease  and 
complete  restoration  to  health. 
Gon'va-les'cent  (-smt),  a.     [L.  convnkscens, -eiitis, 

p.  pr.  :  ef.  F.  conrnlfsre7}t.]  1.  Uecoveriug  from  eick- 
neH.'}  or  del)ility  ;  partially  restored  to  hcaltli  or  strength. 

2.    Of  or  pertaining  to  convah'scence. 

Gon'va-les'cent.  n.     One  recovering  from  sickness. 

Gon'va-los'cont-ly,  adv.  in  tlie  manner  of  a  conva- 
lescent ;  with  increasing  strength  or  vigor. 
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CONVALLAMARIN 

■Con-val'la-ma'rln  (kQn-vXl/U-ma'rTn),  n.    IConval- 1 

laria   f  L.  <uiuiitis   hitter.]     {,Vh>m.)  A  white,  crystal-  | 
lino,  poinonoua  mibstaiire,  rcj^arilml  a«  a  KliuM)8i(U^,  ex- 
traded  from  thf3  lily  of  tlie  \:v\\vy  {('onvallaria  Mnjalis), 
Ita  taate  is  tlrst  bitter,  then  swltL 

II  Con'val-la'rl-a  (kQn/vai-lIi'rl-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  L. 
convnllis  a  valley ;  con-  -\-  vallis  valley.]  {Hot.  &  Med.) 
Tho  hly  uf  the  valley. 

Conval-la'rln  (-i-Tn),  n.  (C/irm.)  A  white,  cryBtal- 
liiie  t^Iurn:  jili-,  of  an  irritating  taate,  extracted  from  tlio 
vonviilIiiri;i.  m  lily  of  the  valley. 

Con-vec'tlon  "(kijn-vek'Hhun),  n.  [L.  convectio,  fr. 
conre/i're  to  l.riiiK  fuK<-tlier ;  can- -^  ve here  to  carry.] 

1.  The  act  or  pruee.s.s  of  conveying  or  tranHiiiittinB. 

2.  {P/njsics)  A  process  of  tranrtfer  or  tranHinisHion,  an 
of  heat  or  electricity,  by  nieana  of  rurrentfi  in  liquids  or 
gases,  resvdting  from  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
causes. 

Liquids  arc  Kcncrally  heated  by  conircliun  — vf hen  heat  in 
applied  Irom  below.  .\,c/,ol. 

Con-Vec'tlve  (kSn-vSk'ttv),  a.  Caused  or  accom- 
■plished  by  convection  ;  as,  a  convective  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity, lumuhnj. 

Con-vec'tlve-ly,  adv.  in  a  convective  manner.  Hare. 

Con-vel'lent  (kon-vel'lent),  ii.  [L.  ronretleji.t,  p.  pr. 
of  cnuvt'Ucre.  See  CoNVULaE.]  Tending  to  tear  or  pull 
up.     lObs.^ 

Tht!  ends  of  the  fragment .  . .  will  not  yield  to  the  ornvdUnt 
fo,.ce.  l<><('t  If  Bowman. 

Con-ven'a-Me  (kSn-ven'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
convened  or  ^isseiiil'led. 

Con've-na-ble  (k5n'v«-ni-b'l),  a.  [F.  co7ivenable,  fr. 
ronvenir.  See  Convene.]  Consistent;  accordant;  suit- 
able; proper;  as,  coni'OHrtWe  remedies.     \_Obs.'] 

With  his  word  his  work  is  couvcitabk:         Spenser. 
Con've-nance  (kon'vt-nffns),  n.    [F.,  fitness,  euitable- 
nesB.]     That  which  is  suitable,  agreeable,  or  convenient. 
And  if  tliov  nii&scd 
Their  wonted  conveniinci:,  chcerly  hid  the  losa.    hmn-snn. 
Con-vene'  (k5u-ven').  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Convened 
V-vend') ; /).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convening.]     [h.  conveiure ; 
con--{-  vrnirr  to  come  :  ef.  F.  convenir  to  agree,  to  be 
fitting,  OF.  also,  to  assemble.    See  Come,  and  cf.  Cove- 
nant.]    1.  To  come  together  ;  to  meet ;  to  unite,    [i?.] 
In  ehortsi^'Uted  men  ...  the  rays  cnnvcrse  and  (rmt-exr  m 
the  eyes  before  tUey  come  at  tlie  bottom.  Sir  1  .\iirtim. 

2.  To  come  together,  as  in  one  body  or  for  a  public 
purpose  ;  to  meet ;  to  assemble.  Locke. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  now  convened.    ,Sir  R.  Jin/cei: 
Faint,  underneath,  the  houseliold  fowls  (■(jni'r?ie.     T/iowsm. 
Syii.  — Toraeet ;  to  assemble  ;  to  congregate;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  unite. 

Con-vene',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  assemble  ;  to  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convoke. 

And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  goda 
Convenes  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes.  rojie. 

2.  To  summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear. 
By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks  —  can  not  be  convened  before 
c.ny  but  ail  ecclesiastical  judge.  Aylijfe. 

Con-ven'er  (kou-ven'er),  n.  1.  One  who  convenes  or 
meets  with  others.     \^Ohs.^ 

2.  One  who  calls  an  assembly  together  or  convenes  a 
meeting;  hence,  the  chairman  Of  a  committee  or  other 
organized  body.  [Scot.'] 
Con-ven'lence  (kSn-ven'y^ns  ;  lOG),  |n.  [L.  conre- 
Con-ven'len-cy  (kSn-ven'y'n-sy),  I  mw??('a  agree- 
ment, fitness.  See  Convenient.]  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  convenient;  fitness  or  suitableness,  as  of 
place,  time,  etc. ;  propriety. 

Let 's  further  think  of  this  : 
Weigh  what  conicni'ncf  both  ut  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  ohnpe.  S!tak. 

With  all  brief  and  plain  conveniencij. 
Let  me  have  judgment.  Shak. 

2.  Freedom  from  discomfort,  difficulty,  or  trouble; 
commodiousness  ;  ease  ;  accommodation. 

Thus  first  necessity  invrntcd  stools. 
Coni-enit-nce  next  suggested  elbow  chairs.       Cowper. 
We  are  rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God's  glory  than  our 
own  cnnvciiienc'j.  Jer.  Tai/lor. 

3.  That  which  is  convenient;  that  which  promotes 
comfort  or  advantage ;  that  which  is  suited  to  one's 
wants ;  an  accommodation. 

A  pair  of  spectacles  and  several  other  little  convemciices.   Siv'/t- 

4.  A  convenient  or  fit  time ;  opportunity ;  as,  to  do 
something  at  one's  convenience. 

Gon-ven'lent  (k5n-ven'yent ;  277),  a.  [L.  conveniens, 
-entis^  suitable,  p.  pr.  of  convenire  to  be  suitable,  to 
come.  See  Convene,  ?•.  ?'.]  1.  Fit  or  adapted  ;  suita- 
ble; proper;  becoming;  appropriate.     [Archaic'\ 

Teed  me  with  food  cumemait  for  me.    Prov.  xxx.  8. 

Neither  filthinesa,  nor  fooUsh  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  arc 
not  cjiirriiiatt.  Eph.  v.  -1. 

2.  Affording  accommodation  or  advantage ;  well 
adapted  to  use;  handy;  as,  a  convenient  house;  con- 
venient implements  or  tools. 

3.  Seasonable ;  timely ;  opportime ;  as,  a  convenient 
occasion  ;  a  convenient  season.  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

4.  Near  at  hand  ;  easy  of  access.     [C0//07.] 
Heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither,  cnnvenieyit  for  burning. 

Thackpvaii. 

Syn.  —  Fit ;  suitable  ;  proper ;  adapted  ;  fitted  ;  suited  ; 
handy ;  commodious. 

Con-ven'Ient-ly,  adv.  In  a  convenient  manner,  form, 
or  situation  ;  without  difficulty. 

Con'vent  {kon'veut).  n.  [L.  conventvs  a  meeting,  LL. 
also,  a  convent.  See  Convene,  r.  j.]  1,  A  coming  to- 
gether; a  meeting.     \_Obs.'] 

A  usual  ceremony  at  their  [the  witches']  convents  or  meet- 
ings, B.  ,7nn<ton. 

2.  An  association  or  community  of  recluses  devoted  to 
a  religious  life  ;  a  body  of  monks  nr  nuns. 

One  of  our  cinu-eiir,  and  his  [the  duke's]  confessor.    Shak. 
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3.  A  hous©  occupied  by  a  community  of  religious  re- 
cluses ;  a  monastery  or  nunnery. 

One  widom  (ludH  in  Italy  a  hpot  of  ground  more  agreeable 
than  ordniiiry  that  is  not  covered  wUh  u  cunnut.        AddiMin. 

Syn.  —  Nunnery  ;  monastery  ;  abbey.    See  Cloisteu. 

Con-vent'  (k5n-vcnt'),  V.  i.  [L.  convnitus,  p.  p.  of 
ronrenin.  See  Convene,!'.  *.]  1.  To  meet  together; 
to  ruiicur.     lObs.}  Jicau.  tfc  Fl. 

2-  To  be  convenient ;  to  serve.     [06s.] 

WliLii  that  iii  known  and  golden  time  rtrnvimtK.       Shak. 

Con-vent'  (kon-veuf),  V.  t.  To  call  before  a  judge  or 
judicature  ;  to  summon  ;  to  convene.     [06.f.]  Hhak. 

Con-vent'lC-al  (-ven'tl-kal),  a.  Of  or  from,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  convent.     *'  Convcntical  wages."       Sterne. 

Conventlcal  prior.    See  under  Prior. 

Con-ven'ti-cle  (kon-vi-u'lT-k'l),  71.  [L.  conventicu- 
iuin,i\iin.  ot  cimventus :  cf.  F.  conve.nticule.  See  Con- 
vent, 71.]  1.  A  Buiall  aflsembly  or  gatliering;  eap.,  a 
secret  assembly. 

Tbcv  an:  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  c<mvcntiek>*  of  men 
whatsoever.  A'/HJJ'-- 

2.  An  assembly  for  religions  worship;  esp.,  such  an 
assembly  held  privately,  as  in  times  of  persecution,  by 
Nonconformists  or  Dissenters  in  Englaml,  or  by  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland;  —  often  used  opprobriouely,  as  if 
those  assembled  were  lieretica  or  scliismatics. 

The  firKt  CbristiaiiH  could  never  have  had  recourse  to  noc- 
turnal or  clandestine  ronventicka  till  driven  to  them  by  X\w 
violence  of  persecution.  Jlannnoiu/. 

A  sort  of  men  who  .  .  .  attend  its  [the  church  of  EnglamlV] 
service  in  the  morning,  and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  cOHrewri- 
clc  in  the  afternoon.  Sicif't. 

Con-ven'ti-cler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  supports  or  fre- 
quents cMiiv.'iitirh'.s.  Vnjden. 

Con- ven'ti- cling  (-klTng),  a.  Belonging  or  going  to, 
or  resembling,  a  conventicle.     \_Obs.'] 

Omvcnti'ding  schools  ...  set  up  and  taught  secretly  by  fa- 
natics, .south. 

Con-ven'tion  fkun-ven'shun),  n.  [L.  convent i 0 :  cf. 
F.  roiif'/i/ion.  Sec  Convene,  r.  /.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  com- 
ing together ;  the  state  of  being  brought  together ; 
union  ;  coalition. 

The  corivrnfiimH  or  associations  of  several  particles  of  mat^ 
ter  into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomination.  lSo;/le. 

2.  General  agreement  or  concurrence  ;  arbitrary  cus- 
tom ;  usage ;  conventionality. 

There  arc  thoupnnds  now 
Such  women,  but  coinculion  beat.s  them  down.    Tnmt/.^rm. 

3.  A  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  persons,  esp.  of  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  to  accomplish  some  specific 
object,  —  civil,  social,  2>olitical,  or  ecclesiastical. 

lie  set  himself  to  the  making  of  good  laws  in  a  grand  cnv- 
veiitiun  of  ins  nobles.  Sir  ii.  Boh  r. 

A  ronifntioi)  composed  of  dclepates  from  all  the  States,  to  meet 
in  riiiladelpliia,  Jor  the  sole  ami  express  purpose  of  rcvisin- 
the  lederal  system,  and  correcting  its  defects.  H  .  Jrviiiy. 

4.  (Enff.  Hist.)  An  extraordinary  a.ssembly  of  the 
Parliament  or  estates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the 
khig's  writ,  — as  the  assembly  which  restored  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne,  and  that  which  declared  the  throne  to  be 
abdicated  by  James  H. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  .  .  .  to  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Con- 
vention,  and  to  William  of  Orange.  Jlacanla'j. 

5.  An  agreement  or  contract  less  formal  than,  or  pre- 
liminary to,  a  treaty  ;  an  informal  compact,  as  between 
commanders  of  armies  in  respect  to  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities, or  between  states;  also,  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween governments  or  sovereign  powers ;  as,  a  postal  con- 
vention between  two  governments. 

This  conveiitinn,  I  think  from  my  soul,  is  nothing  but  a  stipu- 
lation for  national  ignominy  ;  a  truce  without  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Bd.  Chathavi. 

The  convention  with  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  ratified  by 

their  Legislature.  T.  .hxhrson. 

Con-ven'lion-al  (kon-v?n'sliun-'7l).  a.     [L.  conventio- 

no/is:  cf.  F.  cunrenfinnnel.]     1.  Formed  by  agreement 

or  compact ;  stipulated. 

Con  volitional  service's  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants,  made 
out  of  the  crown  or  knights'  service.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Growing  out  of,  or  depending  on,  custom  or  tacit 
agreement ;  sanctioned  by  general  concurrence  or  usage  ; 
formal.     "  Conventional  decorum."  W/ieirell. 

The  conventional  hmgunge  appropriated  to  monarchs.  Midley. 

The  ordinary  salutations,  and  other  points  of  social  behavior. 

are  conventional.  Bnthtim. 

3.  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  Based  upon  tradition,  whether  re- 
ligious and  historical  or  of  artistic  rides,  (b)  Abstracted;; 
removed  from  close  representation  of  nature  by  the  de- 
liberate selection  of  wliat  is  to  be  represented  and  what 
is  to  be  rejected;  as,  a  conveniioyial  flower;  a  conven- 
tional shell.    Cf.  Conventionalize,  v.  t. 

Con-ven'tion-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
received  or  established  by  convention  or  arbitrary  agree- 
ment ;  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  fashion, 
tradition,  or  usage. 

All  the  artifice  and  comment ionalism  of  life.    TIaK-fhome. 

They  gaze  on  all  with  dead,  dim  eyes.  —  wrapped  in  coumi- 
tionalisms,  .  .  .  simulating  feehngs  according  to  a  received 
standard.  J^-  T.  Robertson. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  The  principles  or  practice  of  conven- 
tionalizing.    See  Conventionalize,  i'.  t. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-lst,  «.  1-  One  who  adheres  to  a 
convention  or  treaty. 

2.  One  who  is  governed  by  conventionalism. 

Con-ven'tlon-al'1-ty  (-ai'T-tJ),  w. ;  pL  Convention- 
alities (-tiz).  The  state  of  being  conventional ;  adher- 
ence to  social  formalities  or  usages  ;  that  wduch  is  estab- 
lished by  conventional  use  ;  one  of  the  customary  usages 
of  social  life. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-1-za'tion  (-al-T-za'shun),  n.  (Fine 
Arf.-i)  (n)  The  act  of  making  conventional.  (6)  The 
state  of  beinc  conventional. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-ize  (kSn-vSn'shun-aMz'),  V.  t    [imp. 
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&  p.  p.  Conventionalized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Cokvik- 
tionalizino.]  1.  To  niakt;  convtmtional ;  to  bring  under 
tlie  iiirtueiico  of,  or  cause  to  conform  to,  couveutional 
rules  ;  to  eatabliMh  by  usage. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  («)  To  represent  by  ftelecting  the  im- 
portant featurea  and  thoHe  wliicli  are  expreasible  in  the 
uiedium  employed,  and  omitting  the  otiiers.  (b)  To 
represent  according  to  an  establihlied  iirinciplc,  whether 
religious  or  traditiun.'d,  or  baued  upon  certain  artistic 
rules  of  huppOHfd  imijortance. 

Con-ven'Uon-al-lze  (k<5n-v5n'fcbGn-al-Iz),i'.  i.  (Fine 
Art.'i)  'Jo  make  <b-i,ignH  in  art,  according  to  conventional 
principles.     Cf.  Conventionalize,  v.  t.\  % 

Con-ven'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  conventional  manner. 

Con-ven'tlon-a-ry  (kGn-vgn'shnn-a-rJ),  a.  Acting 
under  ((uitract ;  settled  by  express  agreement ;  a*f.  c<yn- 
venlionnnj  tenants.     [O/w,]  Jt.  Carew. 

Con-ven'tlon-er  (kSn-ven'shun-er),  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  convention  or  assembly. 

Con-ven'tion-ist  (k5n-v5n'«bun-T8t),  n.  One  who 
enters  into  a  cnnveiition,  covenant,  or  contract. 

Con-ven'tU-al  (krjn-\pM'tu-«l;  135),  «.  [LL.  conven- 
tuidis:  cf.  F.  conventuel.'j  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con- 
vent ;  monastic.     "  A  courcutuid  garb."  Macuiduy. 

Conventual  church,  a  church  attached  or  belonging  to  a 
convent  or  monastery.  Wordsaortfi. 

Con-ven'tu-al,  "•  One  who  lives  in  a  convent;  a 
monk  or  nun  ;  a  recluse.  Addison. 

Con-verge'  (-verj'),  r.  i.  iimp.  &p.  p.  Converged 
(-verjd') ;  p.  j>y.  A  ib.  n.  Convekging  (-ver'jlng).]  [Pref. 
ron-  -j-  L.  vergpve  to  turn,  incline  :  cf.  K.  converter.  See 
Verge,  v.  t,]  To  tend  to  one  point ;  to  incline  and  ap- 
proach nearer  together  ;  aa,  lines  converge. 

The  mountains  convi-rye  into  a  single  ridge.    Jt-ffirrMn. 

Con-verge',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  tend  to  one  point ;  to 
cause  to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together. 

1  riniri  r.jr  its  rays  to  a  1<)CUR  of  dazzling  brilliancy.     T;mdaU. 

Con-ver'geno©  (-ver'jens),  t  n.    [Cf.  F.  convergence. "} 

Con-ver'gen-cy  (-jen-sj?),  )  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  converging;  tendency  to  one  point. 

TIu'  convcr'/tncc  or  divergence  of  the  rays  falling  on  the 
pupil.  Jie.k'^h!/. 

Con-ver'gent  (kiSn-ver'j^t),  a.  [Cf.  F.  convergent.! 
Tending  to  one  point  or  focus  ;  tending  to  approach  each 
other;  converging. 

As  many  rays  of  light,  as  conveniently  can  be  let  in,  and  mode 
con  vergcn't.  But/tt: 

The  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral  .  .  .  directing  its  connromt 
curves  to  heaven.  JluUam. 

Con-ver'glng  (k5u-ver'jTng),  a.  Tending  to  one 
point ;  ai>proaching  each  other  ;  convergent ;  as,  con- 
verging lines.  Wheicell. 

Converging  rays  (T;;*/.),  rays  of  light,  which,  proceeding 
from  ditlerent  pouits  of  an  object,  tend  toward  a  single 
point.  —  Converging  Beriesf  JA///;.),  a  series  in  which  if  an 
nuleftnitely  great  number  of  terms  be  taken,  their  sum 
will  becoiue  indefinitely  near  in  value  to  a  fixed  quantity, 
which  is  called  the  sum  of  the  series  ;  —  ovpo&ea  to  a  di- 
verijino  series. 

Con-vers'a-ble  (kon-vers'a-bT),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conversa- 
ble.'] Qualified  for  conversation ;  disposed  to  converse  ; 
sociable  ;  free  in  discourse. 

While  ynung,  humane,  convci-saJjIe,  and  kind.     Coirper. 

Con-vers'a-T)le-ness, «.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
ver.'^able  ;  disposition  to  converse  ;  sociability. 

Con-vers'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  conversable  manner. 

Con'ver-sance  (kon'ver-s^ns),  ?j.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  conversant ;  habit  of  familiarity ;  familiar 
acqviaintance  ;  intimacy,     [i?.] 

Con^ver-san-cy  (-stu-si?),  n.    Conversance.    [/?.] 

Con'ver-sant  (kon'ver-gant),  a.      [L.  C07iversa7)s,  p. 
pr.  of  conversari:  cf.  F.  conversant.]     1.  Having  fre- 
quent or  customary  intercourse  ;  familiarly  associated ; 
intimately  acquainted. 
I  have  been  cotireraant  with  the  first  persons  of  the  age.  Dn/dcn. 

2.  Familiar  or  acquainted  by  use  or  study ;  well-in- 
formed; versed; — generally  used  with  tnV//,  sometimes 
with  in. 

Deeply  co»verf!a)tf  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.    Dryden. 

He  uses  the  different  dialects  as  one  who  had  been  convasant 

with  them  all.  roite. 

Conrrrsnnt  only  with  the  ways  of  men.       Cowper. 

3.  Concerned ;  occupied. 

Education  .  .  .  is  conversant  about  children.     IT.  Wotton. 

Con-vers'ant  (kSn-vers'ant).  n.  One  who  converses 
with  anutlier  ;  a  converser.     [7^.] 

Con'ver-sant-ly  (kon'ver-swnt-Jy),  adv.  In  a  famdiar 
manner. 

Con'ver-sa'tion  (kSn'ver-sa'shun),  n.  [OE.  conver- 
sacion  conversiition  (in  senses  1  &  'J).  OF.  conrersaci&n, 
F.  conversation^  fr.  L.  conversatio  frequent  abode  m  a 
place,  intercourse,  LL.  also,  manner  of  life.]  1.  General 
course  of  conduct ;  behavior.  [Archaic] 
Let  your  conversation  be  as  it  bccometh  the  gospel.  Philip.i.iJ. 
Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.    1  Pet.  i.  IS. 

2  Familiar  intercourse;  intimate  fellowship  or  as- 
sociation ;  close  acquaintance.  "  Conversation  with  the 
best  eompany."  Dryden. 

I  set  down,  out  of  long  experience  in  business  and  much  con- 
versation in  books,  what  I  thought  pertment  to  this  business. 

Jiacon. 

3.  Commerce  ;  intercourse  ;  traffic.     [Obs.'] 

All  traffic  and  mutual  conversation.  Haklwjt. 

4.  Colloquial  discourse ;  oral  interchange  of  senti- 
ments and  observations  ;  informal  dialogue. 

The  influence  exercised  bv  his  [Johnson's]  conversation  .  .  . 
was  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Macaulay. 

5.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  criminal  coMrfr^a/jon. 
Syn.  —  Intercourse ;  communion  ;    coimnerce  ;   famii- 

iarity ;  discour.se;  dialogue;  colloquy:  talk;  chat.— 
Con-vbrsation.  Taik.  There  is  a  looser  sense  of  these 
words,  in  which  they  are  synonymous ;  there  is  a  stricter 
sense,  in  which  they  differ.      Talk  is  usually  broken. 


iise,    unite,   rude,   full,   Gp,    Grn ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,   tliin;     boN;     zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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Thtse  conversaztc 
blies. 


familiar,  anJ  versatile.  Cot)  ver  sat  ion  is  more  continuous 
and  auataiiied.  aiul  turns  ordinarily  upon  topics  of  higlier 
interest.  01iildn.'n /(//A- to  their  pareuts  or  to  tlieir  coiu- 
iianions;  men  convfrsf  together  in  mixed  assemblies. 
Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked,  of  an  evening  spent  in  so- 
ciety, that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk^  but  uo 
conversalioJi. 

Con'ver-sa'tloil-al  (kon'ver-sa'shun-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  conversation  ;  in  the  maimer  of  one  convershig  ; 
as,  a  conrrrsationaf  style.  Thackeray. 

Con'ver-sa'tlon-al-ist,  n.     A  conversationist. 

Con'ver-sa'tioned  (-shund),  a.  Acquainted  with  man- 
ners and  deportment ;  behaved.     [Oti.] 

Till  she  be  bt-tter  conversationed,  ...  I  '11  keep 

As  far  from  her  as  the  j^alluws.  Beau,  if  Fl. 

Con'ver-sa'tlon-lsm  (-iz*ra).  n.  A  word  or  phrase 
used  in  conversation  ;  a  colloquialism. 

Cou'ver-sa'tlou-ist,  ?2.  One  who  converses  much,  or 
who  excels  in  conversation.  Byro7i. 

Con-ver'sa-tlve  (k5n-ver'sa-tTv),  a.  Relating  to  in- 
tercourse with  men ;  social ;  —opposed  to  co7item}ilativc. 

She  chose...  to  endue  him  with  the  conversaiivr  qiialities 
of  youth.  -''"■  ''■  "  otlon. 

li  C011'ver-sa''zi-0'ne  (kun'ver-sa'tst-o'na  or  kon'ver-), 
n. ;  pi.  Cos\-zRSAziONi  (-ne).  \lt.  See  Conversation.] 
A  meeting  or  assembly  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  or  scientific  subjects.  Gray. 

1  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card  asscm- 
A.  Drummoml. 

Con-verse'  (kCn-vers'),  7'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
versed (-versf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conversing.]  [F.  con- 
verser,  L.  conrersa7'i  to  associate  with  ;  con-  +  versari  to 
be  turned,  to  live,  remain,  fr.  verxare  to  turn  often,  v. 
iuteus.  of  verlere  to  turn.  See  Convert.]  1.  To  keep 
company ;  to  hold  intimate  intercourse ;  to  commune ; 
^followed  by  with. 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature.  Thomson. 

Conversing  with  the  world,  we  use  the  world's  fashions. 

Sir  W.  6cott. 
But  to  converse  with  heaven  — 
This  is  not  easy.  JTordsworth. 

2.  To  engage  in  familiar  colloquy ;  to  interchange 
thoughts  and  opinions  in  a  free,  informal  manner ;  to 
cliat ;  — followed  by  with  before  a  person  ;  by  on,  about^ 
concerning^  etc.,  before  a  thing. 

Companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  tune  together.       Sfiak. 
We  had  conversed  so  often  on  that  subject.     Dryden. 

3.  To  have  knowledge  of,  from  long  intercourse  or 
atudy  ;  —  said  of  things. 

Accuriliiig  as  the  objects  they  conve>-se  with  afford  greater  or 

less  variety.  Locke. 

Syn.  — To  associate  ;  commune;  discourse  ;  talk  ;  chat. 

Con'VOrse  (k5n'vers),  n.     1.  Frequent  intercourse ; 

familiar  communion  ;  intimate  association.         Glanvill. 

'T  is  but  to  hold 
Converse  witli  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

£>rroii. 

2.  Familiar  discourse  ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or 
views;  conversation;  chat. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.         Pope. 

Gon'verse,  a.  [L.  ronversus^  p.  p.  of  convertere.  See 
Convert.]  Turned  about ;  reversed  in  order  or  rela- 
tion;  reciprocal;  as,  a  co?! TP7'.ye  proposition. 

Gon'verse,  n.  1.  {Logic)  A  proposition  which  arises 
from  interchanging  the  terms  of  another,  as  by  putting 
the  predicate  for  the  subject,  and  the  subject  for  the 
predicate  ;  as,  no  virtue  is  vice,  no  vice  is  virtue. 

C;^^"  It  should  not  (as  is  often  done)  be  confounded 
with  tlie  contrary  or  o^jpositc.  of  a  proposition,  which  is 
formed  by  introducing  the  negative  not  or  no. 

2.  {Math.)  A  proposition  in  wliich,  after  a  conclusion 
from  sometlung  supposed  has  been  drawn,  the  order  is 
inverted,  making  the  conclusion  the  supposition  or  prem- 
ises, what  was  first  supposed  becoming  now  the  conclu- 
sion or  inference.  Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
equal,  the  angles  opposite  tlie  sides  are  equal ;  and  tlie 
converse  is  true,  i.  f.,  if  these  angles  are  equal,  the  two 
sides  are  equal. 

Con'verse-ly  (kon'vers-lj  or  kSn-verslJ  ;  -77),  adv. 
In  a  converse  manner;  with  change  of  order  or  relation  ; 
reciprocally.  .7.  S.  Mill. 

Con-veis'er  (kSn-vers'er),  n.  One  who  engages  in 
convcrsatinn. 

Gon-ver'sl-blO  (-vEr'sT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted or  r^;versed.  IFammond. 

Con-ver'E'lon  (ki5n-ver'sliGn),  n.  [L.  convrrKio:  cf. 
F.  conversion.  See  Convert.]  1.  The  act  of  turning 
or  changing  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another,  or 
the  state  of  being  changed  ;  transmutation  ;  change. 

ArliHciat  rnnrcrsion  of  water  into  ice.  lUtcon. 

The  roni-er>ioH  of  the  aliment  into  fat.    Arhiahnot. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  one*B  views  or  course,  as  in 
passing  from  one  side,  party,  or  form  of  ndigion  to  an- 
other; alMO,  the  state  of  being  so  clmnged.  "  Convrr.fio7i 
to  Cliristianity."  Prescott. 

3.  {Lair)  An  appropriation  of,  and  dealing  with,  the 
property  of  another  aa  if  it  were  one's  own,  witliout 
right ;  as,  the  conversion  of  a  liorse. 

Or  bring  my  action  of  canverxitm 
And  trover  for  my  ■^ihhXh.  Tludihras. 

4-  {Logic)  The  act  of  interchanging  the  terms  of  a 
proposition,  a«  by  putting  the  mibject  in  the  place  of  the 
jircdicate,  or  the  contrary. 

6.  {Math.)  A  change  or  reduction  of  the  form  or  vahie 
of  a  proposition ;  aH,  the  conversion  of  equations ;  the 
convrr.iioji  of  proportions. 

6.  (.V»7.)  {fl)  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a  body  of  troops 
attacked  in  the  rtank.  {h)  A  change  of  character  or  use, 
as  of  RmoothlK>re  guns  into  rlfle«. 

7>  {Theol.)  A  spiritual  and  moral  change  attending  a 


change  of  belief  with  conviction  ;  a  change  of  heart ;  a 
change  from  the  service  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
God ;  a  change  of  the  nUing  disposition  of  the  suul,  in- 
volving a  transformation  of  the  outward  liie. 
He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies, . . .  and  to  tliem  preached 

Courersi'iri  ami  rept'utanci',  as  to  Eouls 

In  pnson  uudtr  judgments  inmiinent.  MHum. 

Con-ver'sive  (kon-ver'aiv),  c.  1.  Capable  of  being 
converted  or  changed. 

2.  Ready  to  couverae  ;  social.     \^Archaic']      Feltham. 

Con-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Converted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cosveetinq.]  [L.  convertere.,  -vcrsuni; 
con-  ~f-  vertcj'e  to  turn  ;  cf.  F.  convertir.    See  Verse.] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  ;  to  turn.     \_Obs.'\ 

O,  which  way  shall  1  first  convert  myself  ?    E.  Jonson. 

2.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another ;  to  alter  in  form,  substance,  or  quality  ;  to 
transform ;  to  transmute  ;  as,  to  convert  water  into  ice. 
If  the  whole  atmosphere  were  converted  into  water.    T.  Burnet. 

That  still  lessens 
The  sorrow,  and  cunveru  it  nigh  to  joy.  Milton. 

3.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  belief  or  course  to  an- 
other, as  from  one  religion  to  another  or  from  one  party 
or  sect  to  another. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Sloslems.    Frescott. 

4.  To  produce  the  spiritual  change  called  conversion 
in  (any  one) ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one ;  to 
change  the  heart  and  moral  character  of  (any  one)  from 
the  controlling  power  of  sin  to  that  of  holiness. 

He  which  mnvcrteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  James  v.  2u. 

5.  To  apply  to  any  use  by  a  diversion  from  the  proper 
or  intended  use  ;  to  appropriate  dishonestly  or  illegally. 

When  a  bystander  took  a  coin  to  get  it  changed,  and  converted 
it,  [it  was]  held  no  larceny.  Cooley. 

6.  To  exchange  for  some  specified  equivalent ;  as,  to 
convert  goods  into  money. 

7.  {Logic)  To  change  (one  proposition)  into  another,  so 
that  what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  becomes  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second. 

8.  To  turn  into  another  language;  to  translate.  [0&5.] 
Whicli  etory  ...  Catullus  more  elegantly  comerted. 

Ji.  ./on son. 

Converted  gniiB,  cast-iron  guns  lined  with  wrouplit-iron 
or  steel  tube.s.  Farrow.  —  Converting  furnace  i.s/er! 
Mani/f.).,  a  furnace  in  wliich  wrought  iron  is  converted 
into  steel  by  cementation. 

Syn.  —  To  change  ;  turn  ;  transmute  ;  appropriate. 

Con-vert',  v.  i.  To  be  turned  or  changed  in  cliaracter 
or  direction  ;  to  undergo  a  change,  physically  or  morally. 

If  Nebo  had  had  the  preaching  that  thou  hast,  thev  [Ihe 

NeboitesJ  would  liave  convcrttd.  Ldlimcr. 

A  red  dust  which  convcrteth  into  worms.        Sandys. 

The  public  hope 

And  eye  to  thee  converting.  Thomson. 

Con'vert  (kSn'vert),  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  converted 
from  one  opinion  or  practice  to  another  ;  a  person  who 
is  won  over  to,  or  heartily  embraces,  a  creed,  religious 
system,  or  party,  in  which  he  has.iiot  previously  believed ; 
especially,  one  who  turns  from  the  controllmg  power  of 
sin  to  that  of  holiness,  or  from  unbelief  to  Christianity. 

The  Jesuits  did  not  persuade  the  converts  to  lay  aside  the  use 
of  images.  £p.  Slillingjteet. 

2.  A  lay  friar  or  brother,  permitted  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery for  the  service  of  the  house,  but  without  orders, 
and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

Syn.  —  Proselyte  ;  neopliyte.  —  Convert,  Proselyte, 
Pervert.  A  coni'ert  is  one  who  turns  from  wliat  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  decided  error  of  faith  or  practice. 
Such  a  cliange  may  relate  to  religion,  politics,  or  other 
subjects.  Properly  considered,  it  is  not  confined  to  spec- 
ulation alone,  but  affects  the  whole  current  of  one's  feel- 
ings and  the  tenor  of  his  actions.  As  such  a  change  car- 
ries with  it  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  the  term  convert 
is  usually  taken  in  a  good  sense.  Proselyte  is  a  term  of 
more  ambiguous  use  and  application.  It  was  first  applied 
to  an  adherent  of  one  rfligious  system  who  had  trans- 
ferred himself  extcriKilly  to  some  other  religions  system  ; 
and  is  also  applied  to  "n.-  w  ho  makes  a  similar  transfer  in 
respect  to  systems  of  philosophy  or  speculation.  The 
term  has  little  or  uo  reference  to  the  state  of  the  heart. 
Pervfrl  ia  a  term  of  recent  origin,  desigrned  to  express 
the  contrary  of  converty  and  to  stigmatize  a  person  as 
dra^\ii  off  or  perverted  from  the  true  faith.  It  has  been 
more  particularly  applied  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  those  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church. 

Con'ver-tend'  (kon'ver-tSnd'),  n.  [L.  convertendus 
to  be  converted.]  {Logic)  Any  proposition  which  ia 
subjected  to  the  process  of  conversion  ;  —  so  called  in  its 
relation  to  itself  as  converted,  after  which  procesa  it  is 
termed  the  converse.     See  Converse,  n.  {T^ogic). 

Con-vert'er  (kfin-vert'er),  n.  1.  One  who  converta  ; 
one  who  makes  converts. 

2.  {Steel  Manuf.)  A  retort,  used  in  the  Beasemer 
process,  in  which  molten  cast  iron  ia  decarburized  and 
converted  into  steel  by  a  blast  of  air  forced  tln-ough  the 
liquid  metal. 

Con-vert'l-bil'l-ty  <-TdiTl'T-ty).  w.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  convertible  ;  capability  of  being  ex- 
changed ;  convertibleneas. 

The  mutual  convert Hiility  of  land  into  money,  and  of  money 
into  luml.  r.urkv. 

Con-vert'l-ble  (kon-vSrtT-bM),  a.  [L.  convertibilis: 
cf.  F.  convert ible.'\  1.  Capable  of  being  converted  ;  sus- 
ceptible of  change  ;  transmntable  ;  transformnblo. 

Mineral*  arc  not  convertible  into  another  BpecioH,  thouph  of 
the  Burne  uennfi.  Jlitrvcy. 

2.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  interchanged  ;  re- 
ciprocal ;  intcrchaiiReable, 

8n  lone  nn  we  ore  in  the  re^tonn  nf  natiirc.  mirnrnloufl  and 
improlmtilf,  miniciilous  and  incredible,  may  bo  allowed  to  re- 
main lonrcrtifite  tenn«.  Trench. 


Con-vert'1-ble-neBS  fkSn-vertl-bn-nSa),  n.  The  Btate 

of  bciug  (junvertible  ;  convertibility. 

Con-vert'i-bly.  adv.     In  a  convertible  manner. 

Con'vert-ite  (kon'vert'it),  n.     [Cf.  It.  convcrtito,  p.  p. 
of  ronvertire  to  convert.]     A  convert.     I0bs.'\         Shak. 

Con'vex  (k5n'v6ks),  a.  [L.  co7iV€xus  vaulted,  arched, 
convex,  concave,  fr.  convehere  to  bring  together:  cf.  F., 
convexe.  See  VEmcLE.]  Rising  or 
awelliug  into  a  spherical  or  rounded 
form  ;  regiilarly  protuberant  or  bul- 
ging ;  —  said  of  a  spherical  surface  or  Section  of  Convex, 
curved  line  wlien  viewed  from  without,  f  Fla"o-convex, 
in  opposition  to  concave.  i^ens. 

Drops  of  water  naturally  form  themBclves  into  figures  with  a 
convej'  surface.  Whetvell. 

Double  convex,  convex  on  both  aides ;  convexo-convex. 

Con'vex,  n.    A  convex  body  or  sur- 


^'^-i^ ^>^ 


Section  of  Double 
Convex,  or  Con- 
vc  xo  -  convex. 
Lens. 


Section  of  Con- 
vexo-concave 
Lens. 


Half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the 
flame^  TichU. 

C^g^This  word  was  often  pronounced 
con-rex^  by  early  writers,  as  by  Milton, 
and  occasionally  by  later  poets. 

Gon'vexed  (kon'vgkst  or  kon-vgksf ),  a.  Made  con- 
vex ;  protuberant  in  a  spherical  form.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-vex'ed-ly  (k5n-vSks'ed-lj'),  adv.  In  a  convex 
form  ;  convexly.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Con-vex'ed-hess,  n.    Convexity. 

Con-vex'1-ty  (-i-ty),  n, ;  pi.  Convexities  (-tlz).     [L. 
conrexitas :   cf.  F.  co7ivexitc.'\     The  state  of  being  con- 
vex ;  the  exterior  surface  of  a  convex  body ;  roundness. 
A  smooth,  uniform  convexity  and  rotundity  of  a  globe.  Bentley. 

Con'vex-ly  (kQn'vfks-ly),  adv.  In  a  convex  form ; 
as,  a  body  cmwexly  shaped. 

Con'vex-nesa,  72.  The  state  of  being  convex;  con- 
vexity. 

Con-vex'o  -  con'cave  (kSn-vgks'o- 
kon'kav  or  -kon'kav),  a.  Convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  otlier. 
The  curves  of  the  convex  and  concave 
sides  may  be  alike  or  may  be  different. 
See  Meniscus. 

Con-ves'o-con'vex  (-kon'v?ks),  a.  Convex  on  both 
sides  ;  double  rnnvev.     See  under  Convex,  a. 

Con-vex'o- plane'  (-plan'),  a.  Convex  on  one  side, 
and  fiat  on  the  other  ;  plano-convex. 

Con-vey'  (kon-va'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conveyed 
(-vad') ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Con\'eying.]  [OF.  co7ivei€r, 
convoier,  to  escort,  convoy,  F.  convoijer.  LL.  co7iviarey 
fr.  L.  C071-  -\-  via  way.  See  Viadvct,  A'ovage.  and  cf. 
Convoy.]  1.  To  carry  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
bear  or  transport. 

I  will  ronvpy  them  by  sea  in  floats.         1  Einga  v.  9. 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  place  or  person  to  an- 
other ;  to  serve  as  a  medium  in  carryiug  (anj-thiug)  from 
one  place  or  person  to  another ;  to  transmit ;  as,  air  con- 
veys sound  ;  words  co7iveg  ideas. 

3.  To  transfer  or  deliver  to  another  ;  to  make  over,  as 
property  ;  more  strictly  {Iaiw),  to  transfer  (real  estate) 
or  pass  (a  title  to  real  estate)  by  a  sealed  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond  .  .  .  secretly  conveyed  all  his  lands  to 
feoffees  in  trust.  '  .S/""-'^'*- 

4.  To  impart  or  communicate ;  as,  to  C07ivey  an  im- 
pression ;  to  co7ivey  information. 

Men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noise  and  sound,  but  con^ 
vey  not  Ihertby  their  thr.iig-tits.  Locke. 

5.  To  manage  with  privacy ;  to  carry  out.     [06s.]. 

I  .  .  .  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means.    Shafc* 

6.  To  carry  or  take  away  secretly  ;  to  steal;  to  thieve. 
[Obs.} 

7.  To  accompany  ;  to  convoy.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 
Syu.  — To  carry  ;  transport;  bear;  transmit;  transfer. 
Con-vey',  v.  i.    To  play  the  thief ;  to  steal.     lCa7if} 
But  US  I  am  Crack,  I  will  convey,  crossbitc,  and  cheat  upon 

Siinplicius.  Marston. 

Con-vey'a-ble  (k5n-va'arb'I),  a.  Capable  of  being 
conveyed  or  transferred.  Burke. 

Con-vey'ance  (kou-va'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  con- 
veying, carrying,  or  transporting  ;  carriage. 

The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback, —tho 

only  6ure  mode  cf  conveynnrt,  Prescott, 

Follnwinp  the  river  downward,  there  is  convcvoncv  into  the 

countries  named  in  the  text.  .'•iV  M'.  Hahigh. 

2.  The  instrument  or  means  of  carrying  or  trans- 
porting anything  from  place  to  place  ;  the  velucle  in 
which,  or  means  by  which,  anything  is  carried  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  as,  stagecoaches,  omnil5usea,  etc.,  are 
conveyances ;  a  canal  or  aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  for 
water. 

TIiCEc  pipes  and  these  conrei/ances  of  our  blood.      Shak, 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  transferring,  transmitting, 
handing  down,  or  coinnuinicating;  transmission. 

Tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  ronveytinre.    Stillinrifieet. 

4.  {Tmu-)  The  act  by  wliich  the  title  to  property,  esp. 
real  estate,  istransferred  ;  transfer  of  ownership  ;  an  in- 
strument in  writing  (as  a  deed  or  mortgage),  by  which 
the  title  to  property  is  conveyed  from  one  persou  to  an- 
other. 

[lie]  found  tho conveyances  in  law  to  be  bo  firm,  tlint  in  jus. 
ticc  he  nul^t  dicree  the  liiml  to  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

5.  Diahoneat  management,  or  artifice.     \_Obs.'] 

Tlio  verv  Jei^iiits  thrniKelveo  .  .  .  can  not  possibly  devise  any 
ju^'gling  rimvrfHinre  liow  to  thift  it  off.  llaktwilh 

Con-vey'an-cer  (kSn-va'rm-ser),  Ji.  {Law)  One  whoso 
busincf  s  is  to  draw  up  conveyances  of  property,  as  deeds, 
iiiortimgi's.  leases,  otr.  Bun'itl. 

Con-vey 'an-cln^:  (-stng),  n.  (Lnu)  Tlie  bnsiness  of  a. 
conveyan<rr  ;  tlie  net  or  bualneaa  of  dr.awing  fheds,' 
leases,  or  other  writlnga,  for  transferring  the  title  to 
proi>erty  from  one  person  to  another. 
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CONVEYER 


Oon-Vey'or  (kSn-va'Er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
COiivnys  or  carriee,  trauttiuitH  or  triinafers. 

2.  One  Kivt-n  to  artitUf«  or  aecrt^t  practicea  ;  a  juffuler ; 
a  (.■h..^it ;  a  thief.     [Oljs.'j  Shak. 

Con-vey'or  (-er),  n.  {Mack.)  A  contrivance  for  car- 
ryin(<  ohjiu-ts  from  place  to  plauo  ;  eep.,  one  for  convey- 
ing' K'rain,  coiil,  etc.,  —  as  a  Hpiral  or  screw  turning  in  a 
1)ij)<i  or  trtm^'li,  an  endless  belt  with  bueketa,  or  a  truck 
running'  alnii^'  a  rope. 

Oon-vl'cl-ate  (-vTsh't-at),  v.  i.    [L.  conviciatus,  p.  p. 

of  canriciari  to  revile,   fr.  convicium  lond   reproarli.  | 

To  utter  reproaches  ;  to  raise  a  clamor  ;  to  rail.     \_Ohs.'\ 

T<i  cunviriate  instead  of  Hccubing.  Lttuil. 

Con'vl-cln'1-ty  (kCn'vT-HTn't-tj?),  n.;  jil.  Convicini- 
TiEs  1,-tTz).     Ininiediato  vicinity;  neighborhood. 
Tlic  rimviviiiilii  mid  conti'juity  of  the  two  parishes.    ?'.  Warton, 

Oon-vl'clous  (-vish'us),  a.  Expressing  reproach ; 
abusive  ;  railing  ;  taimtmg.  lObs.']  "  Convicious 
words."  Queen  Elizabeth  (15G0). 

Oon-vlct'  (kSn-vTkf),  p.  n.     [L.  convwiuSy  p.  p.  of 

conviiicere  to  convict,  prove.     See  Convince.]    Proved 

or  found  guilty;  convicted.     [0/>.v.]  Shak. 

Convict  by  fliglit,  and  rL'licl  to  all  law.  Milton. 

Gon'vlct  (kQn'vTkt),  n.  1.  A  person  proved  guilty  of 
a  crime  alleged  against  liim  ;  one  legally  convicted  or 
sentenced  to  punisbment  for  some  crime. 

2.  A  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

Syn.  — Malefactor ;  culprit;  felon;  criminal. 

Con-Vlct'  (kSn-vTkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Convicted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Convicting.]  1.  To  prove  or  find  guilty 
of  an  oft'ense  or  crime  charged  ;  to  pronounce  guilty,  as 
by  legal  decision,  or  by  one's  conscience. 

He  [Baxter]  .  .  .  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury.    Macaiiiay. 

They  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  cnii- 
BCience.  wont  out  one  by  one.  John  viii.  3. 

2.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  false  ;  to  confute  ;  to  refute. 
iObs.-\  Sir  T.  Broivjie. 

3.  To  demonstrate  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  to  prove. 
Imat^iniiip;  that  these  proofs  will  rnntict  a  teetamt-nt  to  have 

that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading  find. 

Hooker. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  doom  to  destruction.     [06s.] 

A  whole  armndo  of  convicted  sail.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  confute  ;  detect;  convince;  confound. 

Con-vlct'1-ble  (kOn-vTk'tl-b*!),  a.  Capable  of  being 
convicted.     [A'.]  Ash. 

Gon-vlc'tion  (kSn-vTk'shun),  n.  [L.  convictio  proof  : 
cf.  F.  conviction  conviction  {in  senses  3  &  4).  See  Con- 
vict, Convince.]  1.  The  act  of  convicting;  the  act  of 
proving,  finding,  or  adjudging,  guilty  of  an  offense. 

The  greater  certainty  of  convtction  and  the  greater  certainty 
of  punisliinuiit.  Ilulhiii'i. 

2.  {Law)  A.  judgment  of  condemnation  entered  by  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  ;  the  act  or  process  of  finding 
guilty,  or  tlie  state  of  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime  by 
a  legal  tribunal. 

t^  Conviction  may  accrue  two  wayg.        Black stonr. 

3.  The  act  of  convincing  of  error,  or  of  compelhng  the 
admission  of  a  truth  ;  confutation. 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast, 
Or  eubtle  sliif ts  conviction  to  evade.  Milton. 

4  The  state  of  being  convinced  or  convicted ;  strong 
persuasion  or  belief  ;  especially,  tlie  state  of  being  con- 
victed of  sin,  or  by  one's  conscience. 

To  call  Kood  evil,  and  evil  good,  against  the  conviction  of  their 
own  conficiences.  Siciit. 

And  did  you  presently  fall  under  the  power  of  this  conx-ictiim  f 

Biaiyan. 
Syn,  — Conviction:  Persuasion.— Convfc^mn respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith  ;  per.<iitasion  respects 
matters  of  belief  or  practice.  Conviction  respects  our 
most  important  duties;  pcr.ma.'iion  is  frequently  applied 
to  matters  of  indifference.  Crahh.  —  Conviction  is  tlie  re- 
sultof  the  [operation  of  the]  understanding ;  persvasio?}^ 
of  the  will.  Conviction  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  jifr- 
suasion  an  acquiescence  of  the  inclination.  C.  ./.  .Smith. 
—  Pei-sna.fion  often  induces  men  to  act  in  opposition  to 
their  conviction  of  duty. 

Gon'vlct-lsm  (k5n'vTkt-Tz'm),  «.  The  policy  or  prac- 
tice of  transporting  convicts  to  penal  settlements.  "  The 
evils  of  convictism.'^''  Ijr  jfowitt 

Con-Vlct'lve  (kfln-vtk'tiv),  a.  Convincing.  [E.] 
The  best  and  most  conrictivr  argument.        Glanvill. 

— Con-vlct'lve-ly,  'fff;.  —  Con-vlct'ive-ness,  7?. 

Con-vlnce'    (kOn-vins'),  V.   t.      [imp.   &  p.  «.  Con- 
vinced (-vTnat') ;  p,  ;w.  &  vb.  v.  Convincing.]     [L.  con- 
vincere,  -vichnn,  to  refute,  prove  ;  C07i-  -{-  vincpre  to  con- 
quer.   See  Victor,  and  cf.  Convict.]     1.  To  overpower; 
to  overcome  ;  to  subdue  or  master.     [Obs.'\ 
His  two  cbambcrlniiie 
WiU  I  with  wine  and  wassail  f-o  cnnvinre 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument ;  to  force  to  yield  assent 
to  truth  ;  to  satisfy  by  proof. 

Such  convincing  proofs  and  aseuranccs  of  it  as  mipht  enahl 
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3.  To  confute  ;  to  prove  the  fallacy  of.     [06-5.] 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  becauRP  bis 

Ordmary  works  convince  it.  Bacun. 

4.  To  prove  guilty  ;  to  convict.     [Obs.'] 

Which  of  you  convincetli  nie  of  sin  ?     John  viii.  46. 

Seek  not  to  convince  me  of  a  crime 

Which  I  can  ne'er  repent,  nor  you  can  pardon.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  To  persuade .  satisfy ;  convict.  —  To  Convince, 
Persuade.  Toconnnre  is  an  act  of  the  understandinc  ; 
to  persuade,  of  the  will  or  feelings.  The  one  is  effected 
by  ar^iment,  the  other  by  motives.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, m  wliich  per.<!j/ade  may  seem  to  be  used  in  reference 
only  to  the  assent  of  the  understanding ;  as  when  we  sav 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  so  :  I  can  not  jirrsnndc  myself  of  tbe 
fact.  But  in  such  instances  there  is  usually  or  always  a 
degree  of  awakened  feeling  whit  li  has  bad  its  share  in 
producing  the  assent  of  the  understanding. 


Oon-Vlnce'ment  (kBn-vtnB'm^nt),  n.  Act  of  convin- 
cing, or  state  of  being  convinced  ;  conviction.     [/^] 

'i"li<'  li.'ur  of  a  ri/nvincimmt.  Jttlton. 

Oon-Vln'cer  (kOn-vIn'serJ,  n.  One  who,  orthatwbich, 
coiJ\iMces  ;  iiiK'  ulio  wiiiH  over  by  proof. 

Con-vln'cl-ble  (-sl-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  con- 
vinced or  won  over. 

2.  Capable  i.f  being  confuted  and  disproved  by  argu- 
nu-nt;  n-fiitable.      [Of,.-!.]  Sir  T.  iSroicne. 

Convln'clng-ly  (krin-vTn'sTng-iy),  adv.    In  a  convin- 

eint,'  m:innir  ;   in  a  manner  to  compel  aswnt. 

Con-vln'clng-ness,  n.  The  power  of  convincing,  or 
the  <ju;ilil y  nt  In-ing  convincing. 

Con-vlv'al  (kun-vi'v//!),  «.  [L.  conviralis.  Bee  CoN- 
vrvE.]  iVrtaining  to  a  feast  or  to  festivity  ;  convivial. 
[Obs.]     *'  A  ronrival  dish."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-Vive'  (kon-viv'),  v.  i.  [L.  convivnri ;  akin  to  von- 
viviuni  a  feast,  convivrre  to  live  or  feast  together;  cmi- 
•y  vivere  to  live.]  To  feast  together;  to  be  convivial. 
lObs.l     "There,  m  tlie  full,  convive  we."  Shak. 

Con'vlve  (kCn'viv),  n.  [L.  conviva:  cf.  F.  ronvive.'] 
A  guest  at  a  l)anquet.    [/v\]  Jicaumont. 

Con-vlv'i-al  (k5n-vTv'I-Hl;  277),  a.  [From  L.  con- 
viriuni  a  feast ;  con-  -|-  vivere  to  live.  See  Victuals, 
and  cf.  CoN\-iVE.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  feast  or  entertain- 
ment, or  to  eating  and  drinking,  with  accompanying  fes- 
tivity ;  festive ;  social ;  gay ;  jovial, 

^'hich  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name.    Dunham. 

Con-viv'I-al-ist,  n.    A  person  of  convivial  habitn. 

Con-viVl-ari-ty  (-Sl'I-ti?),  n.;  pi.  Convivialities 
(-tiz).  Tlie  good  humor  or  mirth  indulged  in  upon  fes- 
tive occasions  ;  a  convivial  spirit  or  humor  ;  festivity. 

Con-vlv'1-al-ly  (-ffl-lj),  adv.     In  a  convivial  manner. 

Gon'vo-Cate  (kon'v5-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
vocated  ;  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Convocatino.]  [L,  convoca- 
///.T,  p.  p.  of  conrocare  to  convocate  ;  co7i- -{- vocare  to 
call.  See  Vocal,  and  cf.  Convoke.]  To  convoke  ;  to  call 
together.     [Obs.]  May  (Lncan). 

Con'vo-ca'tion  (kSn'vo-ka'sbun),  n.  [I^.  convocatio  : 
cf.  F.  convocation.  See  Convoke,]  1.  The  act  of  call- 
ing or  assembling  by  summons, 

2.  An  assembly  or  meeting. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  conroration.    Ejc.  sii.  IG. 

3.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  An  assembly  of  tbe  clergj',  by  their 
representatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

^^^  In  England,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York  have  each  their  convocation,  but  no  sessions  for 
business  were  allowed  from  1717  to  1861.  The  Coni-orafion 
of  Canterbury  consists  of  two  houses.  In  the  Convoca- 
tion of  York  the  business  has  been  generally  conducted 
in  one  assembly. 

4.  {Orf.  University)  An  academical  assembly,  in 
wliicb  the  business  of  tbe  university  is  transacted. 

Syn.  —  Meeting  ;  assembly;  congregation;  congress; 
diet ;  convention  ;  synod  ;  council. 

Gon^TO-ca'tlon-al  (kon'vo-ka'sbuu-ffl),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  convocation. 

Con'vo-ca'Uon-ist,  n.  An  advocate  or  defender  of 
convocation. 

Gon-VOke''  Ck5n-vok'),  v.  t  limp.  &  p.  p.  Convoked 
(-vokf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Con%'okino.]  [L.  convorare : 
cf.  F.  convoquer.  See  Cokvocate.]  To  call  together; 
to  summon  to  meet ;  to  assemble  by  summons. 

There  remained  no  resource  but  the  dreadful  one  of  con- 
vokino  a  parlia->ient.  Palfrey. 

Syn.  —  To  summon ;  assemble ;  convene.    See  Call. 

Con'VO-lUte  (kSn'vft-int),  a.  [L.  convnlntus,  p.  p.  of 
convolrere.  See  Con\'olve.]  (Bot.)  Rolled  or  wound 
together,  one  purt  upon  another  ;  — said  of  tbe  leaves  of 
plants  in  ;r.stivation. 

Gon'vo-lu'ted  i^-lu'tgd),  a.    1.  Having  convolutions. 

Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a  ram's  horn.    Pennant. 
2.  Folded  in  tortuous  windings. 

A  highly  cnnvohitcd  brain.     Xorth  Amrr.  Rev. 
Gon'VO-lu'tlon   {k5n'vo-lu'shiSn),   n.     1.  The   act    of 
rolling  anything  upon  itself,  or  one  thing  upon  another  ; 
a  winding  motion. 

O'er  the  calm  sea,  in  convolution  swift. 

The  Icothcred  eddy  floats.  Thomson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself,  or  rolled  or 
doubled  together ;  a  tortuous  or  sinuous  winding  or  fold, 
as  of  something  rolled  or  folded  upon  itself.    Blackmore. 

3.  {Anat.)  An  irregular,  tortuous  folding  of  an  organ 
or  part ;  ns,  the  convohdion.-^  of  the  intestines  ;  the  cer- 
ebral convolutions.     See  Brain. 

Gon-volve'  (kSn-volv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con\'ol%'ed 
(-vQlvd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  lu  Convolving.]  [L.  vonvolvere., 
-volutum  ;  con-  +  volvere  to  roll.  See  Voluble.]  To 
roll  or  wind  together ;  to  roll  or  twist  one  part  on  another. 

Then  Sittan  first  knew  pain. 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved.  Milton. 

Con-VOi'VU-la'ceous  (kSn-vSPvu-la'shus"),  (T.  [From 
CosvoLVULrs.]  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to.  or  resembling, 
tbe  family  of  jilants  of  which  the  bindweed  and  the  morn- 
ing-glory fire  common  examples. 

Con-VOl'vu-lin  (kQn-vol'vij-lTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  gluco- 
side  occurring  in  jalap  (the  root  of  a  convolvulaceous 
plant),  and  extracted  as  a  colorless,  tasteless,  gummy 
mass  of  powerful  purgative  properties. 

Con-vol'VTl-lus  (k5n-v51'vij-lus),  n.;  pi  L.  Convol- 
VULI  (-li),  E.  CoN\'OLVTTLusEs  (-6z).  [L.,  bindweed,  fr. 
convolvere  to  roll  around.  So  named  from  its  twining 
stems.]  (Bot.)  A  large  genua  of  plants  having  mono- 
petalous  flowers,  including  the  common  bindweed  (C. 
arvensi.s),  and  formerly  the  morning-glory,  but  this  is 
now  transferred  to  tbe  genus  Ipomma. 

The  luster  of  the  long  convolvuluses 

That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems.       Tennyson. 

Con-VOy'  (ki5n-voi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Convoyed 
(-void') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convoying.]  [F.  convnyer,  OF. 
conveier,  convoier.     See  Convey.]    To  accompany  for 
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protection,  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  to  attend  for  protec- 
tion ;  to  escort ;  as,  a  frigate  convoys  a  merchantman. 

J  know  Vf  hkilUul  to  ronvny 
The  lotttl  f  reiglit  ol  hopu  and  joy.  Kmerim,. 

Gon'voy  (kftn'voi).  n.  [V.  convoi.']  1.  The  act  of 
attending  for  defense ;  the  state  of  being  «o  attended  ; 
protection ;  escort. 

To  obtain  the  convoy  of  a  manK)f-wflr.    Macaulay. 
2-  A  vessel  or  fleet,  or  a  train  or  trains  of  wagons,  em- 
ployed in  tlio  transportation  of  munitions  of  war.  money, 
Bubsistence.  clothing,  etc.,  and  having  an  armed  ewcort. 

3.  A  protecting  force  accompanying  ships,  etc.,  on 
their  way  from  place  to  place,  by  sea  or  land  ;  an  CBCort^ 
for  protection  or  guidance. 

When  every  morn  my  bot-om  glowed 

To  watch  tbe  cojivoy  on  the  road.  Emermm, 

4.  Conveyance  ;  means  of  transportation.  [Obs.']  Shak, 
B.  A  drag  or  brake  applied  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,, 

to  check  their  velocity  in  going  down  a  hill.  Knight. 

Con-VUlse'  fkun-vril«'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  n.  CoN- 
VULsBD  (-vulbf; ;  ]i.  pr.  \'  vb.  n.  C(jnvulbino.]  [L.  crm- 
vnlsux,  p.  p.  of  convellere  to  tear  up,  to  shake;  con-  -f- 
yellcre  to  pluck,  pull.]  1.  To  contract  violently  and 
irregularly,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body  ; 
to  sliake  with  irregular  spasms,  as  in  excessive  laughter^ 
or  in  agony  from  grief  or  pain. 

"With  cmntif.iis  which  checked  his  voice  and  convulsed  hi* 
powerful  Irumc.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  agitate  greatly  ;  to  shake  violently. 
The  world  is  convulsed  by  tlie  agonits  of  great  nations. 

Macaulay, 

Syn.  —  To  agitate  ;  disturb;  aliake  ;  tear;  rend. 

Gon-VUl'sIOn  (kCn-vnl'shnn),  n.  [L.  eonvulsio :  cf. 
F.  cunvulKion.']  1.  (Med.)  An  Unnatural,  violent,  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  tbe  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion  or  agitation;  a. 
violent  shaking  ;  a  tumult ;  a  commotion. 
Thopp  two  mnsBV  pillarfi. 
"With  horrible  rnnrul.-<ion,  to  nnd  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came.      3filton. 
Tinica  of  violence  and  convuhion.  Ames. 

Syn.  — Agitation;  commotion;  tumult;  disturbance. 

Gon-vurslon-al  (-ol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having^ 
convulsions ;  runvulsionary.     [7?.]  Lamb, 

Gon-viU'eion-a-ry  (-fi-rj).  a.  [Cf.  F.  convuhionnaire.j 
Pertaining  to  couvulsion  ;  convulsive.  "  Convulnonary 
struggles."  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Con-vursion-a-ry,  n.    A  convulsionist. 

Gon-TUPslonist,  n.  One  who  has  con\'ul6ion8 ;  esp.^ 
one  of  a  body  of  fanatics  in  France,  early  in  tbe  eigh- 
teenth century,  wlio  went  into  convulsions  under  the 
influence  of  religious  emotion  ;  as,  the  Convulsionists  of 
St.  Medard. 

Con-vul'slve  (kSn-vul'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  convulsif.'j 
Producing,  or  attended  with,  convulsions  or  spasms; 
characterized  by  convulsions ;   convulsionary. 

An  iTT(^gu\aT.  convulsive  movement  may  be  neccsearT  to  throw 
off  an  irrei,'ular,  cmvulsive  disease.  Burke. 

Con-VTll'slve-ly,  adv.     In  a  convulsive  manner. 

Co'ny  (ko'iij-  or  kun'y  ;  277),  n.  [OE,  coning,  conigy 
coni,  OF.  connin,  conin,  C07inil,  fr.  L.  cunicuhis  a  rabbit,, 
cony,  prob.  an  Hispanic  word.]     [Written  also  coney.'] 

1.  {ZooL)  (a)  A  rabbit,  esp.  the  European  rabbit 
{Lepiis  cnnivulus).     (b)  The  chief  bare. 

U^^  The  cony  of  Scripture  is  thought  to  be  Ifyrax- 
Syriaciis,  called  also  daman,  and  cherogril.   See  Bauak. 

2.  A  simpleton.     [Obs."] 

It  is  a  most  einiplc  animal ;  whence  are  derived  our  usual 
phrases  of  cnny  and  cuny  catcher.  J)irfs  Dry  Dinner  (ISyS). 

3.  (Zodl.)  ((7)  An  important  edible  West  Indian  fish. 
(Epinepbe/us  apua) ;  the  hind  of  Bermuda.  (6)  A  local 
name  of  the  burbot.     [Enq.] 

Co'ny-catch' (-kach'),V.  t.  To  deceive;  to  cheat; 
to  trick.     [065.] 

Take  heed,  Signer  Baptista,  lest  you  bo  cony-catched  in  this- 
business.  ;^}^ak. 

Co'ny-catch'er  (-er),  n.  A  cheat ;  a  sharper  ;  a  de- 
ceiver.    [iH.s.]  Minshext. 

Gon'y-lene  (koii'T-len),«.  [Con'me  +  acety/f^r.]  An 
oily  substance,  CgHi^,  obtained  from  several  derivatives- 
of  Conine. 

Con'y-rine(-rTnor-ren),77.  [From  Conine.]  {Chem.} 
A  blue,  fluorescent,  oily  base  (regarded  as  a  derivative  of 
pyridine)^obtained  from  coniue. 

Coo  (kob),  7-.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  CooED  (kood) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Cooing.]    [Formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  made 

by  doves.]     1.  To  make  a  low  repeated  cry  or  sound,. 

like  the  characteristic  note  of  pigeons  or  doves. 

Tlic  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  cooes. 

Mournfully  hoarse.  Thomson, 

2.  To  show  affection ;  to  act  in  a  loving  way.  See 
under  Bill,  v.  i.     "BUling  or  cooino.^^  Byron. 

Coo'ey.  Coo'ee  (koo'I),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  A 
peculiar  whistling  sound  made  by^  the^  Australian  abo- 
rigines as  a  call  or  signal.     [Written  also  cooie.] 

Cook  (kook),  V.  7.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make 
the  noise  of  the  cuckoo.     [Obs.  or  i?.] 

Constant  cuckoos  cook  on  every  side.     The  Silkirorms  (1599). 

Cook  (ko6k),  V.  t.  [Etymol.  imknown.]  To  throw. 
[Prov,  Enci.']     "  Cook  me  that  ball.'*  Grose. 

Cook  (kS&k),  n.  [AS.  coc,  fr.  L.  eocus^  coqunSy  fr. 
corptere  to  cook  ;  akin  to  Gr.  n-e'irreif ,  Skr.  ^ac,  and  to  E. 
apricot,  biscuit,  concoct,  dyspepsia,  precocious.  Cf. 
Pumpkin.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  food 
for  the  table  ;  one  who  dresses  or  cooks  meat  or  vegeta- 
bles for  eating. 

2.  (ZooL)  A  fish,  the  Europeaji  striped  wrasse. 

Cook,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooked  (ko5kt1 ;  p.  pr.  & 
vo.  V.  Cooking.]  1.  To  prepare,  as  food,  'bv  boiling, 
roasting,  bakine.  broiling,  etc. ;  to  make  suitable  for  eat- 
ing, by  tbe  agency  of  fire  or  beat. 

2.  To  concoct  or  prepare ;  hence,  to  tamper  with  or 


chair: 


so; 


sins,   ink ;     tfaeiit  tliin ;     boN ;     xh  =  z  in  azure. 
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%lter;  to  garble; — often  with  up;  as,  to  cook  up  a 
story  ;  to  cooh  au  account.     [C0//07.] 

Thev  (ill  of  them  receive  the  samf  advices  from  abroad,  and 
Tery  ofttn  in  the  same  words  ;  but  their  way  of  cookimj  it  is  sy 
-diflcrent.  Addisim. 

Cook  (koSk),  V.  i.    To  prepare  food  for  the  table. 

Gook'book'  (-book'),  n.     A  book   of  directions   and 
receipts  for  cooking  ;  a  cookery  book.     [6'.  A".] 
••  Ju;t  How  "  :  a  key  to  the  cui>kb<Johs.     Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Cook-ee'  (kdOk-e'),  n.     A  female  cook.     \R-'\ 

Cook'er-y  (kuok'er-y),  n.  1.  Tlie  art  or  process  of 
lirt'iKiring  food  for  the  table,  by  dressing,  compoimJiug, 
and  tlie  application  of  heat. 

2.  Adelicary;  a  dainty.     {Ohs-I  R.  North. 
Cook'ey,  C6ok'l6(-y),?i.    See  Cooky. 
Gook'maid'  (-mad')i«-   A  female  servant  or  maid  who 

dresses  provisions  and  assists  the  cook. 

Cook-room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  for  cookery ;  a 
kitchen  ;  the  galley  or  caboose  of  a  ship.  Hir  W.  Raleigh. 

Cook'Shop' (-shop'),  n.  Au  eating  house,  *' A  subter- 
ranean cookshop.^''  Macaulaij. 

Cook'y  (-y),  n. ;  pL  Cookies  (-tz).  [Cf.  D.  koek  cake, 
•dim.  koekje  ;  akin  to  G.  kuchen,  E.  cake  :  or  cf.  OE.  co- 
ket,  prob.,  a  sort  of  cake,  and  prob.  of  French  origin.] 
A  small,  flat,  sweetened  cake  of  various  kinds. 

Cool  (kool),  a.  [Compar.  Cooler  (-er) ;  superl. 
Coolest.]  [AS.  col;  akin  to  D.  koel,  G.  kiihU  OHG. 
■chuoli,  Dan.  kolig,  S\v.  kyltg,  also  to  AS.  nilan  to  be  cold, 
Icel.  kala.  See'CoLD,  "^and  cf.  Chill.]  1.  Moderately 
cold;  between  warm  and  cold  ;  lackmg  in  warmth ;  pro- 
ducing or  promoting  coolness. 

Fanned  with  cool  winds.  Milton. 

2-  Not  ardent,  warm,  fond,  or  passionate  ;  not  hasty; 
-deliberate  ;  exercising  self-control ;  self-possessed  ;  dis- 
passionate ;  indiiferent ;  as,  a  cool  lover ;  a  cool  debater. 
For  a  patriot,  too  cvol.  (Johlsmith. 

3.  Not  retaining  heat ;  light ;  as,  a  cool  dress. 

4.  Manifesting  coldness  or  dislike  ;  chilling  ;  apathet- 
ic ;  as,  a  cool  manner. 

5.  Quietly  impudent ;  negligent  of  propriety  in  matters 
of  minor  importance,  either  ignorantly  or  willfully  ,  pre- 
suming and  selfish  ;  audacious ;  as,  cool  behavior. 

Its  cool  stare  of  familiarity  was  intolemble.    JIawthome. 

6.  Applied  facetiously,  in  a  vague  sense,  to  a  sum  of 
money,  commonly  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  largeness 
•of  the  amount. 

lie  had  lost  a  coot  hundred.  Fielding. 

Leaving  a  cw?  thousand  to  .Mr.  Matthew  Pocket.    Dickens. 

Syn.  —  Calm  ;  dispassionate  ;  self-possessed  ;  com- 
posed ;  repulsive  ;  frigid  ;  alienated  ;  impudent. 

Cool,  n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold  ;  coolness ;  — •  said 
■of  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold  ;  as, 
the  cool  of  the  day  ;  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 

Cool,  1*.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooled  (koold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Cooling.]  [A3,  culion.  See  Cool,  a.,  and  cf. 
Keel,  v.  t.'\  1.  To  make  cool  or  cold;  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  ;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue.  Lnke  xvi.  24. 

2-  To  moderate  the  heat  or  excitement  of  ;  to  allay, 
as  passion  of  any  kind  ;  to  calm  ;  to  moderate. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stints. 

<nir  unbitted  lu*ta.  Slmk. 

To  cool  the  heelfl,  to  dance  attendance ;  to  wait,  as  for 

admission  to  a  patron's  house,     [(.'ulloq.]  nryden. 

Cool,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  less  hot ;  to  lose  heat, 

I  saw  aemith  'tand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  Sliak. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement  or  passion ;  to  be- 
come less  ardent,  angrj-,  zealous,  or  affectionate ;  to  be- 
■come  more  moderate. 

I  will  not  give  myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I  should  coo7. 

f'on'ffi'e. 

Gool'er  (kool'er),  n.  1.  That  whicli  cools,  or  abates 
heat  or  excitement. 

If  acid  things  were  used  only  as  coolers,  they  would  not  be  60 
prn[)er  in  thiscasc.  Aihiithnot. 

2.  Anything  in  or  by  which  liquids  or  other  things  are 
cooled,  as  an  ice  chest,  a  vessel  for  ice  water,  etc. 

Cool'-head'ed  (kool'lied'^d),  </.  Having  a  temper 
not  easily  excited  ;  free  from  passion.  —  Cool'— head'ed- 
ness,  n.  iJiiike. 

Coolie  (kooly),  n.     Same  as  Cooly. 

Cool'lng  (ko?>infng),  p.  a.  Adapted  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh ;  all;iyiiig  heat.     "  The  co&/i/i;/ brook."    Goldsmith. 

Cooling  card,  something  that  dashes  hopes,  [r^fc.-.-,]  — Cool- 
ing time  (/Mir),  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  ought,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  in  view,  to  produce  a 
subsiding  of  passion  previously  provoked,    \}7iai-to}i. 

Cool'ish,  fi.    Somewhat  cool. 

'I'Uii  nights  began  to  grow  n  little  coolish.     dohhmith. 

Coolly,  ft.     Coolifih ;  cool.     [Ob.t.'}  Sprnsfr. 

Coolly,  t'di'.  In  a  cool  manner  ;  without  lieat  or  v\- 
cessivfi  cold  ;  without  passion  or  ardor ;  caliidy ;  delib- 
erately ;  with  indiflferenco ;  impudently. 

Cool'nesS,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  cool ;  a  mod- 
erate <iegree  of  cold;  a  modenate  degree,  or  a  want,  of 
pasfiion;  want  of  ardor,  zeal,  or  affection  ;  calmnesB. 

2.  Cidni  iriipiidence;  self-possession.     [Colloq.'] 

Coo'Iung:  (koolung),  n.  [From  the  native  name.] 
iZool.)  Tlie  great  gray  crane  of  India  {Grus  cincren). 
[Al«o  writt<-n  molcn  and  cnllinji.l 

Cooly,  Cooaie  (kcm'lj),n.;  ;)7.CooLiEfl(-lTz).  [Hind. 
km  a  laborer,  porter :  cf.  Turk,  kill,  ki/itleh,  slave.]  An 
JCast  Inilian  porter  or  carrier  ;  a  laborer  transported  from 
the  East  Indien,  China,  or  Japan,  for  service  in  some 
other  country. 

Coom  (koom),  71.  [Cf.  G.  kffhm  mold  gathered  on 
liquids,  D.  kftam,  8w.  kimrYik  pine  «oot,  Hiiioke  iila<k, 
Icel.  kiim  grime,  film  of  dirt.]  Soot ;  coal  dust ;  refuse 
matter,  as  the  dirty  greanc  which  comes  from  axle  boxes, 
■or  the  refuw!  at  the  month  of  an  oven.    I'hillipii.  litti/ri/. 


OOOZnb  (koom),  n.  [AS.  cnmb  a  liquid  measure,  perh. 
from  LL.  cumhu  boat,  tomb  of  stone,  fr.  Gr.  Kvfi.^ri  hol- 
low of  a  vessfl,  cup,  boat,  but  cf.  G.  kiimp/  bowl.]  A 
dry  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter.  [Written 
also  comb.'] 

Coomb    I  (koom),   71.       [See   CoMB,    Combe,    in    this 

Coombe  )  sense.]  A  hollow  in  a  hillside  IFrov. 
Enij.l    See  Comb,  Combe. 

Coon  (kobu)_^7i.     {Zool.)  A  raccoon.    See  Raccoon. 

Coon'tle  (koou't5'),  «.  (Bot.)  A  cycadaceous  plant  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Zamia  intcgri/oliu, 
Iroiu  the  stems  of  which  a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared. 

Coop  (koop),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cypa  a  measure,  D.  kuip 
tub,  Icel.  ktipa  bowl,  G.  kufe  coop,  tub ;  all  fr.  L.  cupn 
vat,  tub,  LL.  ctipa,  copa,  cup.   See  Cup,  and  cf.  Kee\'e.] 

1.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  liquor.     [Obs.}  Johnson. 

2.  An  inclosure  for  keeping  small  animals ;  a  pen ; 
especially,  a  grated  box  for  confining  poultry. 

3.  A  cart  made  close  with  boards ;  a  tumbrel.    {^Scotch'} 
Coop,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooped  (kdbptj ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  11.  Cooping.]  1  To  confine  in  a  coop ;  hence,  to 
shut  up  or  contiue  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  cramp  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  up,  sometimes  by  m. 

The  Trojans  coo/ied  within  their  walls  so  long.    Dryhn. 

Thecontem|it  of  all  other  knowledge  .  .  .  ajops  the  undi.'r- 
standmg  up  wuhin  narrow  bounds.  Loi:ke. 

2.  To  work  upon  in  the  manner  of  a  cooper.  \_Obs.'] 
"  Shaken  tubs  .  .  .  be  new  coc)/?^ d. "  Holland. 

Syn,  —  To  crowd  ;  confine  ;  imprison. 

Coo-pee'  (kob-pe')*  "•     See  Coupee.    [O65.]    Johnson. 

CooiPer  (kdop'er;  -77),  n.  [From  Coop.]  One  who 
makes  l>arrels,  hogsheads,  casks,  etc. 

Coop'er,  r.  i.  \_imp.  &  2>-  P-  Coopered  (-erd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  lb.  ii.  Coopering.]  To  do  the  work  of  a  cooper  upon  ; 
as,  to  cooper  a  cask  or  barrel. 

Coop'er-age  (-£j),  »-     1-   Work  done  by  a  cooper. 

2.  The  prii--e  paid  for  coopers'  work. 

3.  A  place  where  coopers'  work  is  done. 
Co-bp'er-ant  (kS-op'er-rtnt),  a.    [Cf.  F.  cooperant.'] 

Operating  together  ;  as,  coijperaiit  forces. 

Co-ttp'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooperated  ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Cooperating.]  [L.  cooperatvs,  p.  p.  of 
cooperari  to  cooperate  ;  co-  -}-  operari  to  work,  optis 
work.  See  Operate.]  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 
another  or  others  ;  to  concur  in  action,  effort,  or  effect. 
Whate'er  cooperates:  to  the  common  mirth.     Crasliaic. 

Co-op' er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  71..  [L.  codperatio:  cf.  F. 
cooperation.']  1.  The  act  of  cooperating,  or  of  opera- 
ting together  to  one  end;  joint  operation ;  concurrent 
effort  or  labor. 

Not  holpen  by  the  cooperation  of  angels.  Bacon. 

2.  (Polil.  Econ.)  The  assochation  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons for  their  common  benefit. 

Co-bp'er-a-tlve  (ko-5p'er-i-tTv),  a.  Operating  jointly 
to  tlie  ^aiiie  end. 

Cooperative  society,  a  society  established  on  the  principle 
of  a  joint-stock  association,  f<-ir  tlie  pr.nlurti'ni  of  com- 
modities, or  their  purchase  and  ^li^trillllti<'n  for  con- 
sumption, or  for  the  borrowing  uud  landing  of  capital 
amonc:  its  members.  —  Cooperative  store,  a  .store  estab- 
lisli.'il  liv  ;i  rniiperative  society,  where  the  members  make 
thi'ir  imrrliaM'S  and  share  in  the  profits  or  losses. 

Co*bp'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L. ;  cf.  F.  cooperateur.'] 
One  \\  lio  laljors  jointly  with  others  to  promote  the  same 
end.     *'■( 'i)y>pcrator.'!  with  the  truth."  Boyle. 

Coop'er-ing  (koop'er-Tng),  n.  Work  done  by  a 
cooper  in  making  or  repairing  barrels,  casks,  etc.  ;  the 
business  of  a  cooper. 

Coop'er-y,  «.   Relating  to  a  cooper  ;  coopered.    [Ofij.] 
ConjuTij  vessels  made  of  wood.  Jlnlhmd. 

Coop'er-y,  n.    The  occupation  of  a  cooper.        Crabb. 

Co-opt'  (ki-5pt'),  V.  t.     [See  Cooptate.     Cf.  F.  coop- 
ter.'\    To  choose  or  elect  in  concert  with  another,    [iv.] 
Each  of  the  hundred  was  to  coiipt  three  others. 

Jouctt  ( Thucyd.). 

Co-ijp'tate  (ko-Sp'tat),  7'.  t.  [L.  codptntus,  p.  p.  of 
cnoptnre  to  elect  to  something  ;  co-  -{-  optare  to  choose.] 
To  choose  ;  to  elect ;  to  coijpt.     [Ohs.]  Cockeram. 

Co'bp-ta'tlon  (ko'Sp-ta'shun).  n.  [L.  cooptatio.']  The 
act  of  choosing  ;  selection  ;  choice.     [Ohs.'\ 

The  fir^t  election  and  coopfation  of  a  friend.    IIoivcll. 

Co'br-daln'  (ko'Or-dan'),  ''.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint 
for  some  purpose  along  with  another. 

Co-br'di-nanoe  (kJ-5rMt-n^ns),  n.    Joint  ordinance. 

Co-br'dl-nate  (-nfit),  a.  [Pref.  co-  -f  L.  ordinati/s, 
p.  i».  of  vrdiiiare  to  regulate.  See  Ordain.]  Equal  in 
rank  or  order  ;  not  subordinate. 

Wliethcr  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  or 

many  rnordiinttr  powers  presiding  over  each  country.  Latr. 

Conjunctions  join  sentences  and  coordinate  terms. 

y,V''.  A'.  MnjTis. 

Coordinate  adjectives,  adjectives  disconnected  as  re- 
gards one  anotlier,  but  referring  equally  to  the  same 
huhjeit.  Coordinate  conjunctions,  conjunctions  joining 
independent  proposition.s.     A'ff.  R.  Afnrri.s: 

Co-br'dl-nate  (-njit),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coordinated  ; 
p  pr.  it  vb.  n.  CoiiRniNATiNo.]  1.  To  make  coordinate  ; 
to  jiut  in  the  same  order  or  rank ;  as,  to  coordinate  ideas 
in  classification. 

2.  To  give  a  common  action,  movement,  or  condition 
to  ;  to  regulate  and  combine  so  a.s  to  produce  harmonious 
action;  toadjuHt;  to  harmonize  ;  as,  to  coor(//>m/e  mus- 
(rular  iMoveinents. 

Co-br'dl-nate  (-niit),  7J.  1.  A  thing  of  the  same  rank 
with  another  thing  ;  one  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
thingH  of  equal  rank,  authority,  or  importance. 

It  hu:t  neither  coordinate  nor  analogon  ;  it  in  ahnolutetv  one. 

folnid.,.. 

2.  pL  (^fath.)  Linos,  or  other  elements  of  referenri', 
by  means  of  which  the  position  of  any  point,  as  of  a 
curve,  is  defined  with  respect  to  certain  fixed  lines,  or 
planes,  called  coordinate  ares  and  co'tirdinnte  planes. 
See  Abscissa. 


llE^r"  Coordinates  are  of  several  kindfl,  consisting,  in 
some  of  the  different  cases,  of  the 
following  elements,  naniely ;  {a) 
ydtom.  uj  Tiro  Diiiicn!sioit.s)  The  a.b- 
-sciasa  and  ordinate  of  any  point, 
taken  together;  as  the  abscissa  PY"  '^ 
and  ordinate  PX  of  the  point  P  iFig. 
2i.  referred  to  the  coordinate  axps  AY 
and  AX.  (6)  Any  radius  vector  PA 
(Fi^.  1),  together  with  its  angle  of  incli- 
nation to  a  fixed  line,  APX,  by  wliich 
any  point  A  in  the  same  plane  is  re- 
ferred to  that  fixtd  line,  and  a  fixed 
point  in  it,  called  the  jiule.  p.  (^.j 
[tieom.  of  Three  I/inifusions)  Any  three 
lines,  or  distances,  PB,  PC,  PD  (Fig.  3), 
taken  parallel  to  three  coordinate  axes, 
AX.  AY,  AZ,  and  measured  from  the 
corresponding  coordinate  fixed  planes, 
YAZ,  XAZ,  XAY,  to  any  point  in 
space,  P,  whose  position  is  thereby  de- 
termiued  with  respect  to  these  planes 
and  axes,  (d)  A  radius  vector,  the  angle^ 
which  it  makes  with  a  fixed  plane,  and 
the  angle  which  its  projection  on  the  Coiirdmatcs. 
plane  makes  with  a  fixed  hne  m  the 
plane,  by  which  means  any  point  in  space  at  the  free 
extremity  of  the  radius  vector  is  referred  to  that  fixed 
plane  and  fixed  line,  and  a  fixed  point  in  that  line,  the 
pole  of  the  ratlins  vector. 

Cartesian  coordinates.  See  under  Cartesian.  —  Geo- 
graphical coordinates,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
1)lace,  by  which  its  relative  situation  on  the  globe  is 
cnown.  The  height  of  tlie  place  above  the  sea  level  con- 
stitutes a  third  coordinate.  — Polar  coordinates,  coordi- 
nates made  up  of  a  radius  vector  and  its  angle  of  inclina- 
tion to  another  line,  or  a  line  and  plane  ;  as  those  defined 
In  (b)  and  ('/)  above.  —  Rectangular  coordinates,  coordi- 
nates the  axes  of  which  intersect  at  right  angles.  —  Rec- 
tilinear coordinates,  coordinates  made  up  of  right  lines. 
Those  defined  in  (a)  and  (c)  above  are  called  al.so  Carti\<;ian 
coordinates.  —  Trigonometrical  or  Spherical  coordinates, 
elements  of  reference,  by  meiinsof  whieh  tlu'  position  of 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  may  be  determined 
with  respect  to  two  great  circles  of  the  sphere.  —  Trilinear 
coordinates,  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  consisting 
of  the  three  ratios  which  the  three  distances  of  the  point 
from  three  fixed  lines  have  one  to  another. 

Co-br'dl-nate-ly  (ko-Sr'dl-nat-ly),  adv.  In  a  coordi- 
nate manner. 

Co-br'dl-nate-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  coordinate ; 
equality  of  rank  or  authority. 

Co-br'dl-na'tion  (-na'slmn),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  coordi- 
nating ;  the  act  of  putting  in  the  same  order,  class, 
rank,  dignity,  etc. ;  as,  the  coordination  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  authority  in  form- 
ing a  government ;  the  act  of  regulating  and  combining 
so  as  to  produce  harmonious  results  ;  harmonious  adjust- 
ment ;  as,  a  coordination  of  functions.  "  Coordination 
of  muscular  movement  by  the  cerebellum."     Carpenter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  coordinate,  or  of  equal  rank, 
dignity,  power,  etc. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament,  there  is  a  rare  coordination 
of  power.  Howell. 

Co-br'dl-na-tlve  (ko-SrMT-n5-tTv),  a.  {Gram.)  Ex- 
pressing coordination.  J.  W,  Gibbs. 

Coot  (kobt),  n.  [Cf.  D.  koet,  W.  cirfiar  ;  cwta  short, 
bobtailed  +  iar  hen ;    cf.   cwtau  to  dock.     Cf.  Cut.] 

1.  iZool.)  (a)  A  wad- 
ing bird  with  lobate  toes, 
of  the  genus  Rulica. 
The  common  European  or 
bald  coot  is  /".  alra  (see 
under  Bald)  ;  the  Ameri- 
can is  R.  Americana.  (&) 
The  surf  duck  or  scoter. 
In  the  United  States  all 
the  species  of  CEdemia  are 
called  coots.  See  Scoter. 
"As  simple    as   a   coot.^^ 

HaUiwelU 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
simpleton  ;  as,  a  silly  coot. 
IColloq.] 

Coot'er  (-er),  n.   {ZoU.) 
(a)  A   fresh-water    tortoise    (Psende/nys    cottcinna)    of 
Florida,     (b)  The  box  tortoise. 

Coot'foot'  (-fobf).  ".  (Zool.)  The  phalarope  ;  —  so 
called  because  its  toes  are  like  the  coot's 

Coo-thay'  (kod-tha'),  n.  A  striped  satin  made  in 
India.  McElrafh. 

Cop  (k5p),  n.     [AS.  cop;  cf.  G.  AY);)/heail.    Cf.  Cirp, 
Cos.]    1.  The  top  of  a  thing  ;  the  head  ;  a  crest.    [^Obs.l 
Cop  they  nsed  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills.  Th-atitott. 

2.  A  conical  or  conical-ondcd  niass  of  coiled  tliread, 
yarn,  or  roving,  wound  upon  ;i  spin-lh",  etc. 

3.  A  tube  or  quill  upon  wlii*  h  silk  is  wound. 

4.  (Mil.  Arch.)  Slime  as  Mf-hlon. 

5.  A  policeman.     [Sbnig'] 

Cop  waste,  a  kind  of  cotton  waste,  composed  chiefly  of 
remnants  of  cops  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
yarn  has  been  unwound. 

Co-pal'ba  (kS-pii'biV;  277),  )?i.     [Sp.  &  Pg.,  f r.  Bra- 
Co-pal'va  (ko-pa'va),  J      zil.  cupanba.]    (Med.) 

A  more  ()r  less  viseid,  yellowish  liquid,  the  bitter  oleo- 
resin  of  several  species  of  Copai/era,  a  gcmiR  of  trees 
growing  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  is  nuich  used  in  nllections 
of  the  mucous  membranes : — called  also  balsayn  o/co- 
paiha.     [Written  also  capivi.'] 

Co'pal  (IcG'pr/l;  277),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexican  copalli,  a 
generic  name  of  resins.  Claviijero.']  A  resinous  sub- 
stance flowing  spontaneouftly  from  trees  of  Zanzibar, 
Madagascnr,  and  South  Aincticn,  (Trachyhhiidn  I/or- 
vcmamriajiiiin,  T.  verrurnsvm,MM\  Ilymen^ea  CourbaHl), 
and  dug  from  the  earth  whore  forests  havo  stood  in 
Africa ;  —  used  chiefly  in  making  varnishes.  Utc. 


European  Coot  (Fidica  atra). 
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Co-par'ce-na-ry  (kfi-par'Bc-nu-rJ),  «.  ;  pi.  Coparce- 

3JAU1K.S  (-iTz).  [I'rcf.  CO-  -}-  piirretuiJi/.]  {Lmv)  I'artiier- 
fihip  in  inliiTitaiice  ;  joint  heirbhip ;  Juiut  rjgltt  ot  auc- 
cesHiuu  tij  an  inlieritance. 

Co-par'ce-ner  (-uer),  71.  [Pref.  co-  -]-  parcener."] 
iLuw)  One  wlio  has  au  equal  portion  with  othera  of  an 
iuheritanoo. 

All  the  cnimrcencnt  together  make  but  one  heir,  and  have  but 
■one  cfttiiti^  iiiiiuiiK  ihom.  Jilackstone. 

Co-par'ce-ny  (-nj)»  n.  [Abbrev  of  COPARCENAEY.] 
{Ltiiv)  An  equal  share  of  an  uilu^ritance. 

Co-part' (-piirf), v. ^.  [Cf.CoMPAKT.]  Toshare.  [Obs.} 
Fnr,  of  all  inineriea,  I  hnhl  that  cliief 

"WrctchcMl  to  be,  wlien  uouu  rojuirts  our  t^riof.    U'phnter  {  KlfJl). 

Co-part'ment  (ku-part'uient),  7U  A  coinpartnii-nt. 
[0/,s.]  T.   n'arnm. 

Co-part'ner  (ko-part'ntir),  ?;,.  One  wlio  is  jointly  ron- 
cerned  witli  one  or  luoro  persons  in  business,  etc-.  ;  a 
partner  ;  an  associate ;  a  partaker  ;  a  sharer. 

The  asf'OCiatcaaTid  cojiftitnrrs  of  our  lima.  Jililtim. 

CO-part'ner-shlp,  «.  1-  The  state  of  being  a  copart- 
ner or  of  having,'  a  joint  interest  in  any  matter. 

2.  A  partner.ship  or  firm  ;  as,  A.  and  B.  have  this  day 
iornii'tl  a  rtipin'tncrship, 

Co  part'ner-y  (->■))»•/ ;''•   Copartneries  (-Tz).    The 

state  nf  beinf;  cnpartners  in  any  inidertakintj.     [^.J 

Cop'a-taln  (k5p'A-tTn),  a.  [Kornicd  fr.  cop^  in  imita- 
tion of  rapfiiin.  See  Cop,  Captain.]  Uaving  a  liigli 
■  crown,  or  a  point  or  peak  at  top.     [O/m-.] 

A  rop'ifain  hut  made  on  a  Fleini^li  block.     Casrmgue. 
Co-pa'trl-Ot  (ko-pa'trT-5t),  n.     A  joint  patriot. 
Cope  (kop),  n.     [A  doublet  of  cape.    See  Cape,  Cap.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head.     [^ObsA  Johnson. 

2.  Anything  regarded  as  extended  over  tlie  head,  as 
.the  arch  or  concave  of  the  sky,  tlie  roof  of  a  house,  tho 
■arch  over  a  door.    "  Tlie  starry  cope  of  heaven."   Miff  on. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  or  cloak,  semicircular  in 
form,  reaching  from  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  open  in  front  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  luiited  by 
Ji  band  or  clasp.  It  is  worn  in  processions  and  on  .some 
•other  occasions.  Piers  Plowman. 

A  hundred  and  nixty  pric?t9  all  in  their  cojies.    Up.  Burnet. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  out 
of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbysliire,  England. 

6.  {Fomuliuri)  The  top  part  of  a  Hask  or  mold;  the 
■outer  part  of  a  loam  mold.  Kiifght.    De  Cofajige. 

Cope,  V.  i.  To  form  a  cope  or  arch ;  to  bend  or  arch  ; 
to  bow.     lObs.] 

Some  bcndinj,'  down  and  cubing  toward  the  earth.    IMland. 

Cope,  V.  t.  {Falconry)  To  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of 
(a  iiawk).  J.  II.  Walsh. 

Cope,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Coped  (kopt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
n.  CoPiNO.]  [OE.  cope?i,  cuupcn,  to  buy,  bargain,  prob. 
from  D.  koopen  to  buy,  orig.,  to  bargain.     See  Cheap.] 

1.  To  exchange  or  barter.     ^Obs.']  Spenser. 

2.  To  encounter ;  to  meet ;  to  h.ave  to  do  with. 

Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 

As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  Shal: 

3.  To  enter  into  or  maintain  a  hostile  contest ;  to 
struggle ;  to  combat ;  especially,  to  strive  or  contend  on 
equal  terms  or  with  success ;  to  match  ;  to  equal ;  —  usu- 
ally followed  by  xcith. 

Host  coped  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.    Phdips. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cojie  with  the  troona  of 
Athens.  Addison. 

Cope,  t'.  ^     1.  To  bargain  for  ;  to  buy.     [06^.] 

2.  To  make  return  for  ;  to  requite  ;  to  repay.     [O&J.] 
Three  thousand  dueats  due  unto  the  .Tew, 
We  freely  co]>e  your  courteous  pains  withal.       Sfial: 

3<  To  match  one's  aelf  against ;  to  meet ;  to  encounter. 
1  love  to  cope  hiin  in  these  sullen  fits.  ^fiak. 

They  say  he  yesterday  cojied  Hector  in  the  battle,  and  struck 
iiiin  down.  Sfiak. 

Cope'-chis'el  (-chTz'Sl),  71.  A  narrow  chisel  adapted 
for  cutting  a  groove.  lOiirj/tf. 

Co'peck  (ko'pek),  71.  [Russ.  kopeika.']  A  Kussian 
"Copper  coin.     See  Kopeck. 

Coped  (kopt),  a.     Clad  in  a  cope. 

II  Cop'e-la'ta  (k5p'e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KwTrTjAa- 
T7)5  a  rower.]     (Zoof.)  See  Larvalia. 

Gope'maii  (kop'm'ni),  n.  [D.  koopmn7i,  fr.  koopen 
to  buy.  See  Cope,  v.  i.y  Chapman.]  A  chapman  ;  a 
■dealer;  a  merchant.     [06s.] 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  paradise 

For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman.  B.  Jovifnn. 

Cop'e-pod  (kop'e-pSd),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  til.*  t.'uinp.ida.  — 7i.    One  of  the  Copepoda. 

II  Co-pep'o-da  (ko-p5p'o-da),  n.  pf.    [NL.,  from  Gr. 
rtaiTTTj  an  oar  +  ■poda.']     {Zool.)  An 
order    of    Entomostraca,    including 
many  minute  Crustacea,  both  fresh- 
water and  marine, 

G^^  They  have  a  distinct  carapace. 
The  eggs  are  carried  in  a  pair  of  ex- 
ternal pouches.  Some  are  parasites 
jof  fishes. 

Co-per'nl-can  (k6-per'nT-k«n), 
a.  Pertaining  to  Copernicus,  a  Prus- 
•aian  by  birth  {b.  1473,  d.  1543),  who 
taught  the  world  the  solar  system 
,uow  received,  called  the  Cojicrnican 
eystein. 

Copes'matS'  (kopa'maf),  n.  An 
associate  or  companion ;  a  friend  ;  a 
partner.     [06.J.] 


Misshapen  Time 

Ni-ht. 


copesmate  of  ucly 
Sft<ik. 


Cope'fltone'(kop'ston'),n.  {Arch.) 
A  stone  for  coping.     See  Coping. 

Cop'l-er  (kop^-er),  n.  [From 
Copy.]  1.  One  who  copies  ;  one  who 
'writes  or  transcribes  from  au  original ;  a  transcriber. 


One  of  the  Copepoda 
(Cijcfnps  coroiiatn.i). 
la  Antenna;  2a  An- 
tennule :  t  Carapaco ; 
'/  Intestine  :  b  £cs 
sacs  :  c  Caudal  ap- 
pendages. 


2.  An  imitator;  one  who  imitates  an  example  ;  hence, 
a  plagiarist. 

Cop'ing  (kr/pTng),  71.  [See  Cope,  n.]  {Arch.)  Tlie 
highest  or  covering  course  of  mahonry  in  a  wall,  often 
with  sloping  edges  to  carry  oil'  water  ;  —  sometimes  calh'd 
capjiing.  (Jwili. 

Go'pl-OUa  (kiypI-Hs),  a.  [L.  copinsus,  fr.  copiu  abun- 
dance :  <-f.  h\  riipienx.  See  Copy,  Opulent.]  Large  in 
quantity  or  amount ;  plentiful ;  abundant ;  fruitful. 

Kindly  pourH  its  cnpiow*  treunureH  forth.       Tftomson, 
IIuil,  Son  of  God.  Savior  of  men  I  thy  name 
Sliiill  lie  the  ciipiuim  matter  ol  my  Hong.  Jfilt'tn. 

Syn.  —  Ample  ;  abundant ;  plentiful ;  plenteous ;  rich  ; 
full;  exuberant;  ovortlowing;  full.    See  Ample. 

Co'pi-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  copious  manner. 

Co'pl-ous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quahty  of  being  co- 
pious ;  abumlunce  ;  plenty  ;  also,  diffuseness  in  style. 

To  uiutatu  tlie  ropiuu-fiiff/i  ot  Honior.  ]>r!iileu. 

Syn.  —  Abundance  ;  plenty ;  richnesa  ;  exuberance. 
Copyist   (kup'iMt),  n.      [F.  copiste.    See  Copy.]      A 
copier.     \_()i}fi.]     "  A  cvpist  after  nature."    iShaj'tesbury. 
Co-plan'ar  (ko-plau'er),   a.      [Pref.  co-  -\-  plant.] 

{Math.)  Situated  in  mie  plane. 

Copland^  (kr>p'ktnd'),  n.  [Cop  -f  land,]  A  piece 
of  ground  terMiin;itiiii,'  in  a  point  or  acute  angle.     [^Obs.] 

Co-por'Uon  (.ko-por'shun),  7i.  Equal  share,     [pbs.] 

Mybi'lf  will  bear  .  .  .  coporlirtn  of  your  puck.    .S/x/i-scr. 

Copped  (kopt),  a.  [From  Cop.]  Rising  to  a  point  or 
liead  ;  conical ;  pointed  ;  crested.  Wis€7nu7i. 

Cop'pel  (kop'pSI),  71.  &  V.     See  Cdpel. 

Cop'per  (kup'per),  71.  [OE.  co2Jer  (cf.  D.  koper.,  Sw. 
koppar,  Dan.  kofiber,  G.  kiip/rr),  LL.  cuper,  Ir.  L.  cu- 
priiui  for  earlier  Cyprium^  i'ypriam  ar.-i,  i.  e.,  Cyprian 
brass,  fr.  Gr.  Kun-pto?  of  Cyprus  (Gr.  KuTrpos),  anciently 
renowned  for  its  copper  mines.  Cf.  Cupreous.]  1.  A 
common  metal  of  a  reddish  color,  both  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, and  very  tenacious.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conduc- 
tors of  heat  and  electricity.  Sjnnbol  Cu.  Atomic  weiglit 
(j3.3.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals  in  itself,  and 
also  in  its  alloys,  brass  and  bronze. 

(J^^  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which  occurs  native 
abundantly  in  birgc  ni;isscs  ;  it  is  f-miitl  also  in  various 
ores,  nf  ^\  liirli  the  irmst  iniji'.rt.int  an-  eli;iliTipyrite,  chal- 
cocite,  cuprite,  and  nialacliite.  (_'(ipiicr  mixed  witli  tin 
forms  bell  metal ;  with  a  smaller  proportion,  bronze ; 
and  with  zmc,  it  forms  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  other  alloys. 

2.  A  coin  made  of  copper ;  a  penny,  cent,  or  other 
minor  coin  of  copper.     [Colfoq.'] 

My  friends  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.    Franf^Hn. 

3<  A  vessel,  especially  a  large  boiler,  made  of  copper. 

4.  pi.  Specifically  {yaid.),  the  boilers  in  the  galley  for 
cooking ;  as,  a  ship's  copjjers. 

G:^^  Copper  is  often  used  adjectively,  commonly  in  the 
sense  of  inatle  or  cnnsistiiKj  of  copper^  or  resemblmo  cali- 
per ;  as,  a  copper  boiler,  tube,  etc. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  %\<iy.  Coleridge. 

It  is  sometimes  written  in  combination  ;  as,  foj^i^eri'l^te, 
copi}crii\mi\u  copper-coXoreA. 

Copper  finch.  (Zool.)  See  Chaffinch.  —  Copper  glance,  or 
Vltreoua  copper.  (Mil).)  See  Chalcocite.  —Indigo  copper. 
(Min.i  See  Cuvelline. 

Cop'per,  ''.  f.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Coppered  (-perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  lb.  n.  Coppering.]  To  cover  or  coat  with  copper;  to 
sheathe  with  sheets  of  copper  ;  as,  to  copper  a  ship. 

Cop'per-as  ^kSp'per-as),  71.  [OE.  coperose,  F.  coupe- 
rose,  fr.  (assumed  V)  L.  cuprirosn,  equiv.  to  Gr.  xa.KKa.vdoq, 
i.  e.,  copper  flower,  vitriol.  SeeCopPER,  and  Rose.]  Green 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  a  green  cry.stalline  sub- 
stance, of  an  astringent  taste,  used  in  making  ink,  in 
dyeing  blacks,  as  a  tonic  in  medicine,  etc.  It  is  made  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  Called 
t>.\B,o  J'errous  sulphate. 

Q^*^The  term  copperof:  was  formerly  synonjTnous 
with  vitriol,  and  included  the  green,  blue,  and  white  vit- 
riols, or  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Cop'per-bOt'tomed  (-bot'ttimd),  a.  Having  a  bottom 
made  of  copper,  as  a  tin  boiler  or  other  vessel,  or  sheathed 
with  copper,  as  a  ship. 

Cop''per-faced'  (-fasV),  a-  Faced  or  covered  with 
copper  ;  as,  copjier-fared  type. 

Cop'per-fas'tened  (-fas"nd),  a.  Fastened  with  cop- 
per bolts,  as  the  planks  of  ships,  etc. ;  as,  a  copper-Jas- 
h'ned  ship. 

Cop'per-head^  (-hSd')t  n.  [From  its  color.]  1.  (Zo'ol.) 
A  poisonous  American  serpent  {Ancistrodon  confortrix), 
closely  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  without  rattles  ;  — 
called  also  coppcr-beffy,  and  I'ed  viper. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  person  in  the  Northern 
States  wlio  sympathized  with  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War.     [U.  S.] 

Cop'per-lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  copper. 

2.  An  envelope  or  covering  of  copper. 

Gop'per-lsh,  a.  Containing,  or  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of,  copper  ;  like  copper  ;  as,  a  coppcrish  taste. 

Cop'per-nlck'el  (-nTk'el),  n.    {Min.)  Niccolite. 

Cop'per-nose'  (-noz')i  "•     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

Cop'per-plate'  (kSp'per-idaf),  n.  {a)  A  plate  of  pol- 
ished copper  on  which  a  design  or  writing  is  engraved. 
{f})  An  impression  on  paper  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

{[I^^  In  printing  from  a  copper-  or  steel  plate  the  lines 
are  filled  with  ink,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  wiped 
clean,  the  paper  laid  upon  it,  and  the  impression  taken 
by  pressing  it  under  the  roller  of  a  plate  press. 

Copperplate  press.    See  Pfate  jjrcss,  under  Plate. 

Cop'per-smltll'  (-smith'),  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  manufacture  copper  utensils  ;  a  worker  in  copper. 

Cop'per  works'  (wfirks').  A  place  where  copper  is 
wrougiit  or  maiuifactured.  Woodu-ard. 

Cop'per-worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  teredo; 
—  so  called  because  it  injures  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
where  not  protected  by  copper,     {b)  The  ringworm. 

Cop'per-y  (->■)«  <^-  Mixed  with  copper  ;  containing 
copper,  or  made  of  copper  ;  like  copper. 


Oop'plce  (kJ5p'pTh),  n.  [OF.  copriz^  fr.  coper^  couper, 
to  rut,  !■',  Kjupi:/-,  fr.  cop,  coujt,  colp,  a  blow,  F.  cuup^ 
L.  colnphus,  Ir.  Gr.  KoKa^o';.  Cf.  CoPSE,  and  cf.  Coup£, 
Coupee.]  A  grove  of  small  growth  ;  a  tliicket  of  brush- 
wood ;  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times  for  fuel  or  other  pur- 
poses.    See  CoPSK, 

The  rate  of  copjiic-  lands  will  fall,  upon  the  discovery  of  coal 
ftiities.  Locke. 

Cop'pln  (kr.p'pTn),  n.     [See  Cop.]    A  cop  of  thread. 

Cop'ple  (kop/pM),  n.  [A  dim.  ol  Cop.]  Somfthiiig 
riMMg  in  a  conical  shape;  specifically,  a  hill  rising  to 
a  point. 

A  low  ciipe,  uud  upon  it  a  copple  not  very  high.     I/'dd"!/t. 

Cop'ple-crown'  {-kroun'),  n.  A  ercHti-d  or  high-topped 
crown  nr  liead.  "Liku  the  cojiplr-rrnun  tho  lapwing 
haH."    T.  /.''/*/'/'///'//.— Cop'plC-crowned'  (-kronnd'),a. 

Cop'pled  (kSp'p'ld),  a.  [From  Copple.J  lti«ing  to 
ai)nijit;  ronical ;  copped.     [Obs.]  Woodivard, 

Cop'ple  dust'  (k5p'pU  diist').    Cupel  dust,    [pbs:] 

Powder  of  Ktecl,  or  rn]>plr  dnxt.  Harun. 

Cop'ple  stone'  (-ston'),  n.     A  cobblestone,    {^Obs.] 

Copps  (kijph),  7i.     Sec  Coi-SE.     [^Obs.] 

Co'pra  (ko'jird),  n.  [Malaydlam  hoppara  or  Hind. 
khopra.]  {Com.)  The  dried  meat  of  the  cocoamit,  from 
winch  cocoannt  oil  is  expressed.  [Written  also  cobra^ 
copjirrah,  cojipro.] 

Cop'ro-lite  (Uo|»'ro-lit),  M.  [Gr.  JcoTrpo?  dung  -f  -liUi.'] 
{I'lifron.)  A  piece  of  jietrificd  dung  ;  a  fossil  excrement. 

Cop'ro-lit'ic  (-IitTk),  '/.  Containing,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  ii;iture  of,  coprolites. 

Co-proph'a-gan  (ks-profi-gan),  7i.  [See  Copropha- 
Gous.]     {Zo'of.)  A  kind  of  beetle  which  feeds  upon  dung. 

Co-proph'a-gOUB  (-gfis),  a.  [Gr.  K077pos  excrement 
-|-  ^ayeti'  to  eat.]  {Zo'61.)  Feeding  upon  dung,  as  cer- 
tain in.sects. 

Cop'-rose'  (kop'rui')*  «■  [^-  coproge,  of  uncertain 
origin ;  cf.  \).  kfaprftos,  ktappcrroos.}  The  red,  or  corn, 
puppy.     [Written  also  cup-ru.te.] 

Cops  (k5p8),  71.  [AS.  cops,  coup,  fetter.]  The  con- 
necting crook  of  a  harrow.     lPi'07\  ICnff.] 

Copse  (k5pa),  n.  [Contr.  from  coppice.]  A  wood  of 
small  growth  ;  a  thicket  of  bru.shwood.     See  CoPPICE. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  Hmiled.  (•'nbfi.iuilfi. 

Copse,  7'.  t.  1.  To  trim  or  cut ;  —  said  of  small  trees, 
brushwood,  tufts  of  gra.ss,  etc.  JIalliirell. 

2.  To  jilant  and  preserve,  as  a  cop.se.  Swift, 

Copse'wood  (-wo6d),  71.    Brushwood  ;  coppice. 

Macnulay. 

Cops'y  (kops'y),  n.  Characterized  by  copses.  '■'Copsy 
villages."     '■•Coj/sy  banks."  </.  Dyer. 

Cop'tic  (kop'tlk),  a.  [Abbrev.  from  L.  Aegyptitis  an 
Egyptian,  Gr.  AiyvTrrioy,  Ar.  kibfl,  pi.  kibt.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Copts.  ^  n.     The  language  of  the  Copts. 

Copts  (kopts),  71.  pi.  ;  sing.  Copt  (kopt).  [See  Cop- 
tic] {Ethnol.)  1.  An  Egj-ptian  race  thought  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

2.  The  principal  sect  of  Christians  in  Egjfpt  ^^d  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

i^^^^  They  belong  to  the  Jacobite  sect  of  Monophysite 
Christians,  and  for  eleven  centuries  have  had  possession 
of  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria. 

Cop'U-la  (k5p'u-lA),  77.  [L.,  bond,  band.  See  Coupi.e.] 

1.  {Logic  &  dram.)  The  word  which  unites  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

2.  {3Ius.)  Tlie  stop  which  connects  the  manuals,  or 
the  manuals  witli  the  pedals;  —  called  also  coupler. 

Cop'U-late  (k(jp'ii-lut),  a.  [L.  copidaUts,  p.  p.  of  copu- 
lore  to  couple,  fr.  copula.  See  COPDX.A.]  1.  Joined; 
associated  ;  coupled.     lObs.]  Bucem. 

2.  {Gram.)  Joining  subject  and  predicate;  copula- 
tive. F.  A.  March. 

Cop'U-late  (-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Copulated  :  p 
pr.  A'  vlj.  71.  CopuLATlNO.]  To  unite  in  sexual  inter- 
course ;  to  come  together  in  the  act  of  generation. 

Cop'U-la'tlon  (kOp'u-la'.shun),  n.     [L.  copiulado:   cf. 
F.  copulatio7t.]     1.  The  act   of    coupling   or   joining ; 
union;  conjunctiou. 
Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpected  copxdation  of  ideaa.  Johnson. 

2-  The  coming  together  of  male  and  female  in  the  act 
of  generation  ;  sexual  union  ;  coition. 

Cop'U-la-tlve  (kop'ii-la-tTv),  «.  [L.  copulativrts  :  cf. 
F.  copulatif.]  Serving  to  couple,  unite,  or  connect ;  as, 
a  copulatire  conjunction  like  '"and." 

Cop'U-la-tive,  ?'.     1.  Connection.     [Obs.']        Hycaut. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  copulative  conjunction. 

Cop'u-la-live-ly,  adv.     In  a  copulative  manner. 

Cop'U-la-tO-ry  (kup'G-la-to-ry),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
copulation;  tending  or  serving  to  unite  ;  copulative. 

2.  {Zo'of.)  Used  in  sexual  union;  as,  the  copulatory 
organs  of  insects. 

Cop'y  (kop'y),  n.  ;  pi.  Copies  (-Tz).  [F.  copie,  fr.  L. 
copia  abundance,  number,  LL.  also,  a  transcript ;  co-  -f- 
the  root  of  opes  riches.     See  Opulent,  and  cf.  CoPions.] 

1.  An  abundance  or  plenty  of  anything.     {Obs  ] 

She  wns  blessed  with  no  more  coptj  of  wit,  but  to  serve  his 
humor  thus.  ^*-  Joivwi. 

2.  An  imitation,  transcript,  or  reproduction  of  an 
original  work ;  as,  a  copy  of  a  letter,  au  engraving, 
a  painting,  or  a  statue. 

I  have  not  tlie  vanity  to  think  my  copy  equal  to  the  orisinnt. 

3.  An  individual  boot,  or  a  single  set  of  books  con- 
taining the  w-orks  of  an  author ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  ; 
a  copy  of  the  works  of  Addison. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  imitated,  transcribed,  or  repro- 
duced ;  a  pattern,  model,  or  example ;  as,  his  virtues 
are  an  excellent  copy  for  imitation. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copt/,  all  the  letters.  Holder. 

5.  (Print.)  Manuscript  or  printed  matter  to  be  set  up 
in  type ;  as,  the  printers  are  calling  for  more  copu. 

The  copy  is  at  the  press.  nrytrn. 


use,    unite,  rude,   full,   up,   Um ;     pity;     fcTod,  foot;     out,   oil;     cliair;     go;     sing,  ink;     then,  Uiin;     boN;    zb  — z  in  azure. 
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6.  A  writing  paper  of  a  particular  size.  Same  as  Bas- 
tard.    See  imder  Paper. 

7-  Copyhold;  tenure;  lease.     [Obs."]  .Shak. 

Copy  book,  a  book  in  which  copies  are  written  or  printed 
for  iearuera  to  imitate.  —  Examined  copies  iLmci,  those 
which  have  been  compared  witli  the  originals.  —  Exempll- 
fled  copies,  those  wliicii  are  attested  uuder  seal  of  a  court. 
—  Certified  oi'  Office  copiea,  those  which  are  made  or  at- 
tested by  officers  having  charge  of  the  originals,  and 
authorized  to  give  copies  officially.  Abbott. 

Syn.  —  Imitation  ;  transcript ;  duplicate  ;  counterfeit. 

Cop'y  (k5p'y),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Copied  (-Id) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Copying.]  [Cf.  F.  copier^  fr.  IAj.  copiuie. 
See  Copt,  n.]  1.  To  make  a  copy  or  copies  of  ;  to  write, 
print,  engrave,  or  paint,  after  an  original ;  to  duplicate  ; 
to  reproduce  ;  to  transcribe;  as,  to  copy  a  manuscript, 
inscription,  design,  painting,  etc.  ;  —  often  with  out, 
Bometimes  with  ojff". 

I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded 

(Ab  hke  enough  it  will),  I  'd  have  it  coined.  SUak. 

Let  this  hv  cofiifif  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance.  Shak. 

2.  To  imitate ;  to  attempt  to  resemble,  as  in  manners 
or  course  of  life. 

We  co/j.'/  in'tinctively  the  voices  of  our  companions,  their 
accents,  and  tlieir  modes  of  prouuiicittlion.  St>^wtirl. 

Cop'y,  V.  i.     1.  To  make  a  copy  or  copies ;  to  imitate. 

2.  To  yield  a  duplicate  or  transcript ;  as,  the  letter 
did  not  copy  well. 

Snme  .  .  .  never  fail,  when  they  co/."/,  to  follow  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  things.  Drydcn. 

Cop'y-er  (-er),  n.     See  Copier. 

Cop'y-graph  (-grdf),  n.  A  contrivance  for  producing 
manifold  copies  of  a  writing  or  drawing. 

C^F^  The  writing  or  drawing:  is  made  with  aniline  ink 
on  paper,  and  a  reverse  copy  transferred  by  pressure  to 
a  slab  of  gelatin  softened  witli  glycerin.  A  large  number 
of  transcripts  can  be  taken  whUe  the  ink  is  fresh. 

Various  names  have  heen  given  to  the  process  [tlie  gelatin 
copying  procets),  some  of  them  acceptable  and  nthers  absurd  ; 
Jiectograph,  polygraph,  €opygi-aph,Mt\\0'^Ta.\\\,  etc-  Kninht. 

Cop'y-hOld'  (-hold'),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  {a)  A  tenure  of 
estate  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  or  a  tenure  for  whicli  tlie 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show,  except  the  rolls  made  by  tlie 
steward  of  the  lord's  court.  Blachsfone.  {b)  Land  held 
in  copyhold.     Jfiltim. 

C^^  Vopyhohls  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Cop'y-hOld'er  (-hold'er),  n.  1.  {Eny.  Law)  One  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  copyhold. 

2.  {Print.)  (a)  A  device  for  holding  copy  for  a  com- 
positor.    (//)  One  who  reads  copy  to  a  proof  reader. 

Cop'y-lng,  a.  &  n.     From  Copy,  r. 

Copying  Ink.  See  under  Ikk.  —  Copying  paper,  thin  im- 
sized  paper  used  for  taking  copies  of  letters,  etc.,  in  a 
copying  press.  —  Copying  press,  a 
machine  for  taking  by  pressure  an 
exact  copy  of  letters,  etc.,  written 
in  copying  ink. 

Cop'y-Ist,  n.  A  copier  ;  a  tran- 
scriber ;  an  imitator  ;  a  plagiarist. 

Cop'y-right'  (-rlf),  n.  The  right 
of  an  author  or  his  aseignee,  under 
statute,  to  print  and   publish   liis 

literary    or    artistic    work,   ex<lit  __ 

eively  of  all  other  persons.     Th 
right  may  be  had  in  maps,  chart -, 

engravings,  plays,  and  musical  compositions,  as  wtsU  as  in 
books. 

!^^  In  the  United  States  a  copyright  rnns  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years,  witli  right  of  renewal  for 
fourteen  years  on  certain  conditions. 

International  copyright,  an  author's  right  in  his  produc- 
tions as  secured  by  treaty  between  nations. 

Cop'y-rleht',  v.  t.    To  secure  a  copyright  on. 

II  Cfoque'U-cot'  (kokq$-kftO»  n,  [F.]  1.  {Bot.)  The 
wild  poppy,  or  red  corn  rose. 

2.  The  color  of  the  wild  poppy ;  a  color  nearly  red, 
like  orange  mixed  with  scarlet. 

Oo-quet'  (ko-kef),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Coquetted; 
p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  Coquetting.]  [See  Coquette.]  To  at- 
tempt to  attract  the  notice,  admiration,  or  love  of ;  to 
treat  with  a  show  of  tenderness  or  regard,  with  a  view 
to  deceive  and  disappoint. 

You  are  roquetting  a  maid  of  honor.  Swi/t. 

Co-QUet',  V.  7.  To  tritle  in  love  ;  to  simulate  affection 
or  interest;  to  play  the  coquette;  to  deal  playfully  in- 
Btead  of  seriousiy  ;  to  play  (with)  ;  as,  we  have  cwjuet/etl 
with  political  crime. 

Cw-^uefry  (-rJ-)»  "■/  pi.  CoQUETniE.<f  (-rTz).  [F.  ro- 
qiifttprie.'}  Attein])t8  to  attract  admii-ation,  notice,  or 
love,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  vanity  ;  trifling  in  love. 
"  Little  affectatioim  of  cotjuetn/.^^  Addison. 

Go-qnette'  (kS-kSf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coquet,  rnqucttr,  co- 
quettish, orig.,  cocklike,  stnitting  like  a  cock,  fr.  <nq  a 
cock.  Cf.  Cock,  Cocket,  Cockv,  Cockade.]  1.  A  vain, 
trirting  woman,  wlio  endeavors  to  attract  admiration 
fromadesire  to  gratify  vanity  ;  a  flirt;  — formerly  some- 
timcs  applied  also  to  men. 

2.  (ZooL)  A  tropical  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phomisy  with  very  i*li'g;nit  n--fk  jihiinca.  Several  fipecica 
afe  known.     See  lUiislrtition  under  Spanole,  v.  t. 

OO-qaet'tlsh  rkft-kCt'tTHh),  «.  Practicing  or  exliibit- 
ing  coquetry;  alluring;  enticing. 

A  pretty,  rtj^iurttifh  housemaid.  W.  Irving. 

Co-quet'tish-ly,  ndv.     In  a  coquettish  manner. 

Co-quUla  nut'  fkft-kwTllA  ntit').  [I*g.  coquHho.  8p. 
roqniUn^  ,lii„,  of  riiro  a  rocoanut.]  {Hot.)  The  fruit  ol  a 
Brazilian  tree  {Attnlm  funifera  of  Martina). 

J^^T  ^t"  "^"^11  >H  hazel-brown  In  color,  very  hard  and 

clofW!  in  texture,  and  m  mucli  used  by  tumerH  in  forniing 

omanientfil  articli;»,  Huch  as  knob»  for  unibrelhi  liandh-H. 

CO-qnlm'bUe  (kft-kwTm'bit),  n.     {Min.)  A  mineral 


'  consisting  principally  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  white  cop- 
peras ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the  province  of 
Coqiiimbo,  Chili. 

,1  Go-qul'na  (ko-ke'n4),  n.  [Sp  ,  shellfish,  cockle.] 
A  soft,  whitish,  coral-like  stone,  formed  of  broken  shells 
and  corals,  found  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  used 
for  roadbeds  and  for  building  material,  as  in  t.ie  fort  at 
St.  Augustine,  Florida.     [U.  *y.] 

Cor-  (kOr-).  A  prefix  signifying  with,  together,  etc. 
See  Com-. 

Cor  (kOr),  71.  [Heb.  kor.']  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity  ;  a  homer.     [Written  also  core.'} 

II  Go'ra  (ko'ra),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  The  Arabian  gazelle  {Ga- 
sel/a  Anibira),  found  from  Persia  to  North  Africa. 

Gor'a-cle    (kor'a-k'l),  n.      [W.   corwyl,  cwrwgl.  It. 
corwg,  citrwy,  any  round  body  or  ves- 
sel,  the  trunk  of  the   body,  carcass.] 
A  boat  made  by  covering  a  wicker  frame 
with  leather  or  oilcloth.     It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  is  still  used 
by  fishermen  in  Wales  and  some 
parts  of  Ireland.     Also,  a  simi- 
lar  boat   used  in  Thibet 
and  in  Egypt. 

Cor'a-cold  (kGr'a- 
koid),  a.     [Gr.  KopaKoei- 
£ir)<;  ;   Kopa^    crow  -)-  et5os  g 
form.]     1.  Shaped  like  a 
crow's  beak. 

2.    {A7iat.)    Pertaining 
to  a  bone  of  the  shoulder  ^»^'^i^'>. 

girdle  in  most  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,  which  is 
reduced  to  a  process  of  the  scapula  in  most  mammals. 

Cor'a-COid,  «.     Tlie  coracoid  bone  or  process. 

Cor'age(k5r'aj;  0F.ki5-razh'),n.  SeeCouRAQE.  I0bs.'\ 
To  Canterbury  with  full  devout  corage.       Chaucer. 

Cor'al  (kor'(/I),  n.  [OF.  coral,  F.  corail,  L.  coral- 
luiii,  coralium,  fr.  Gr.  Kop^KXiov.} 

1.  {Zoi'il.)  The  liard  parts  or 
skeleton  of  various  Antliozoa,  and 
of  A,  few  Hydrozoa.  Similar  struc- 
tures are  also  formed  by  some  Bryo- 
zoa. 

C^^  The  large  stony  corals  form- 
ing coral  reefs  belong  to  various 
genera  of  Mudreporaria,  and  to  the 
hydroid  genus,  MiUepora.  The 
red  coral,  used  in  jewelry,  is  the 
stony  axis  of  the  stem  of  a  gorgo- 
nian  (Cornt/iiiin  n/linnn)  found 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie 
fun  corals,  plume  corals,  and  sea 
J'eatheis  are  species  of  (jortjonia- 
cen,  in  which  the  axis  is  homy. 
Onjaii-pipe  coral  is  formed  by  the 
genus  Tubijioiai  an  Alcyonarian, 
and  black  coral  is  in  part  the  axis 
of  species  of  the  genus  Aiitipathes. 
See  Asthozoa,  Madrepora, 

2.  The  ovaries  of  a  cooked  lob- 
ster ;  —  so  called  from  their  color. 

3.  A  piece  of  coral,  usually  fitted      """' 

with  small  bells  and  other  appurtenances,  used  by  chil- 
dren as  a  plaything. 

Brain  coral,  or  Brain  stone  coral.  See  under  Brain.  — 
Chain  coral.  See  under  Chain.  —  Coral  animal  iZoYiL^^ 
one  of  the  polyps  by  wliicli  corals  are  formed.  They  are 
often  very  erroneously  called  coral  iihsects.  —  Coral  fish. 
See  in  tlie  Vocabulary.  —  Coral  reefa  {Phtjs.  Geoa.),  reefs, 
often  of  great  extent,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragnients  of 
corals,  coral  sands,  and  the  solid  limestone  resulting  from 
their  consolidation.  They  are  classed  as  jyinijiiui  reefs, 
when  they  border  the  land  ;  harrier  reefs,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  sliore  by  a  broad  belt  of'  water ;  atolls. 
wlien  they  constitute  separate  islands,  usually  inclosing 
a  lagoon.  See  Atoll.  —  Coral  root  (Hot.),  a  genus  ( C'oral- 
lorhi::a)  of  orchideous  plants,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
red  color,  parasitic  on  roots  of  otlier  plants,  and  having 
curious  jointed  or  knotted  roots  not  \inlike  some  kinds 
of  coral.  See  Hlust.  under  Coralloid.  —Coral  snake. 
iZo'i'}!.)  (a)  A  small,  venomous,  Brazilian  snake  iElaps 
rorallinns).  coral-red,  with  black  bands.  Oi\  A  small, 
liarinless.  South  American  snake  ( Tortrir  .•^ct/fale).  —  Coral 
tree  ( /iot. ),  a  tropical,  leguminous  plant,  of  several  species, 
with  showy,  scarlet  blossoms  ana  coral-red  seeds.  The 
best  known  is  Erythrina  Cnrallodendron.  —  Coral  wood, 
a  hard,  red  cabinet  wood.    McElralh. 

Cor'aled  (-"id),  a.     Having  coral ;  covered  with  coral. 

Cor'al  fish'  (kSr'ol  fish').  {Zodl.)  Any  bright-col- 
ored fish  of  tlie 
genera  Chxtodotiy 
Pomacentrus , 
Apnynn,  and  re- 
lated genera, 
which  live  among 
reef  corals. 

Cor'al-la'ceons 

(kf5r'-ll-la'hlin.s),  a. 
Likr^  coral,  or  par- 
taking of  its  quali- 
tieH. 

Co-ral'll-an(ko- 

rSl'H  -'/n  ) ,  V. 
{Grnl.)  A  deposit  of  coralliferous  limestone  forming  a 
portion  of  the  middle  division  of  the  ouHte  ;  —  called 
also  caral-rny. 

Cor'al-lirer-OHS  (kSr^itJ-ITfer-ns),  a.  [L.  coralium 
coral  -{-  'frrous.'\     Cmitaining  or  producing  coral. 

Cor'al -11  f orm  (kr,r'ftI-lT-fnrm  or  ki^-rXI'-\  a.  [L.  co- 
ralhim  rnral  -I-  -fonii.}     KcMembling  coral  in  form. 

r  Cor'aM!g'e-na  (kSr'fll-lTj'.^ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
rnrnllmn  ((tral  -f  root  of  gignerc  to  produce.]  (Zo'ol  ) 
Safne  an  AKTnf)zoA. 

Oor'aMlg'e-nous  (-nus),  a.    Producing  coral :  coral- 

ligiT'iUH  ;  ciirallifcrouH,  Ifiiviblr. 

Oor'al-Ug'er-OUB  (-er-ns),  n.  [L.  corallnm  coral  -)- 
-grrous.]     Producing  coral;  coralliferous. 


i5l 

Red  Coral  (CnraJJivm 
ruhnnn),  with  the  pol- 
yps expanded.     Nat. 


Coral  Fiwli  (.ijioffon  frcnatus). 


Coralloid  Ku<jt. 


Cor'al-Un  (kGr'Sl-lTn),  11.  [So  named  in  allusion  to  the 
color  of  red  corallin,  fr  L.  coralium  coral.]  {Chem.)  A 
yellow  coal-tar  dyestutt"  which  probably  consists  chiefly  of 
rosolic  acid.    See  Aurin,  and  Ilosolic  acid  under  Rosolic. 

Red  corallin.  a  red  dyestutf  which  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing aurin  or  rosolic  acid  with  anuuouia ;  —  called  also  jjiLO- 
nin.  —  Yellow  corallin.    See  Aurin. 

Cor'al-line  (-lln  or  -lin),  «.  [Cf.  L.  coralUnus  cars.}- 
red.]     Composed  of  corallines;  as,  coralliur  limestone. 

Cor'al-line,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  coralline.]  1.  (Hat.)  A  sub- 
marine, semicalcareous  or  calcareous  plant,  consisting- 
of  many  jointed  branches. 

2.  (Zonl.)  Formerly  any  slender  coral-like  animal ;  — 
fioiiH'tiiii.'s  applied  more  particularly  to  brvozoan  corals. 

Cor'al-lln-lte  (-ITn-it),  n.     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  coralline. 

Cor'al-llte  (-lit),?;.  [L.  cwr/Z/w?;)  coral.]  1.  {Min.y 
A  iniiitral  sulistance  or  petrifaction,  in  the  form  of  coral. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  individual  meniljers  of  a  com- 
pound coral,  or  that  part  formed  by  a  single  coral  ani- 
mal.    [Written  also  corallet.'\ 

Cor'al-lold  (kSr'al-loid),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral  -f-  -aid  r 
cf.    F.   coral/oide.'}     Having  the  form  of 
coral ;  branching  like  coral. 

Cor'al-lold'al  (-loid'«l),  a.  Resembling 
coral ;  coralloid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

i; Co-raiaum   (ki-raiium),  n.     [l.] 

{Zool.)  The  coral  or  skeleton  of  a  zou- 
pliyte,  whether  calcareous  or  horny,  sim- 
ple or  compound.     See  Coral. 

Cor'al-rag'   (kur'al-rSg'),  n.    {GeoL)  ^ 
Same  as  Coralllan. 

Cor'al-wort'  (-wQrt'),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
cruciferous  herb  of  certain  species  of 
Dentaria  ;  —  called  also  toothwort,  tooth 
violet,  OT  pepper  root, 

Gor'a-nach  (kQr'a-nSk),  n.  [Gael,  cornnach,  or  cor- 
ranach,  a  crying,  the  Irish  funeral  cry  (the  keen)^  a  dirge ; 
comh  with  -}-  ranaich  a  roaring,  ran  to  roar,  shriek.]  A 
lamentation  for  the  dead  ;  a  dirge.  [Written  also  cora- 
iiic/i,  rorri)iorli,  coronach,  cronach,  etc.]     [Scof-I 

Co-rant'  (kn-rSnt'),  I  7i.     [See  Couhant.]    A  sprightlj' 
Co-ran'tO  (■r.'in'to),  j      but  somewhat  stately  dance,, 
now  out  of  fashion. 
It  is  Imrder  to  dance  a  rorant  well,  than  a  jigr.    Sir  W.  Temple^ 
Dancing  a  corantn  with  him  upon  the  heath.    3tarmday. 
Corb    (korb),  n.     [L.  corhis  basket.      Cf.  Coreeil,. 
Corf.]     1.  A  basket  used  in  coal  mines,  etc.     See  Cohf. 
2.  {Arch.)  An  ornament  in  a  building;  a  corbel, 
Corlsan  (kSr'bSn),  n.     [Heb.  qorbaii,  akin  to  Ar.  qiir- 
ban.']     1-  {Jetvish  Antiq.)  An  offering  of  any  kind,  de- 
voted to  God  and  therefore  not  to  be  appropriated  to- 
any  other  use  ;  esp,,  an  offering  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

G^"*^  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  word  is  usually 
translated  "oblation,"  as  in  2^'uiiib.  xviii.  9,  xxxi.  50. 

[3f^  Tlie  traditionists  laid  down  that  a  man  might  in- 
terdict himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  using  for  Inmself , 
but  from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving  from  liini,  some 
particular  object,  whether  of  food  or  any  other  kind.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  assisting  parents 
in  distress,  under  plea  of  corban.  Ih'.  W.  Hunth. 

2.  An  alms  basket ;  a  vessel  to  receive  gifts  of  charity  ; 
a  treasury  of  the  church,  where  offerings  are  deposited. 

Corbe  (k6rb),(T.  [OF.  oorfcc,  fr.  L.  cj/7-iWJ.  See  Curve.} 
Crooked.     [^Obs.']     "  Corbe  shoulder."  Spenser. 

Cornell  (kCr'bfl),  7i.  [F.  corbeille,  fr.  L.  rorbicula  a 
little  basket,  dim.  of  corbis  basket.  Cf.  Corbel,  Corb,. 
Corvette.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  sculptured  basket  of  flowers ; 
a  corbel.     {Obs.'] 

2.   pi.  {Fort.)  Small  gabions.  Brande  &  C. 

Gor1)el  (kGr'bSl),  n.  [F.  corbeau,  for  older  corbel^ 
dim.  of  L.  corti,? basket. 
(Corbels  were  often  in 
the  form  of  a  basket.) 
See  Corbeil.]  {Arch.) 
A  bracket  supporting  a 
superincumbent  object, 
or  receiving  tlie  spring 
of  an  arch.  Corbels 
were  employed  largely 
in  Gothic  architecture. 
C^^  A  common  form 
of  c«rbel  consists  of  Corbela. 

courses  of   stones   or 

bricks,  each  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  next  below  it- 
Gor'bel,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  a  corbel  or  corbels  ;  to- 
support  by  a  corbel ;  to  make  in  the  form  of  a  corbel. 

To  corbel  oat,  to  furnish  with  a  corbel  of  courses,  each 
projecting  beyond  the  one  next  below  it. 

Cor'bel-ta'blO  (-tll'b'l),  n.  {.Xrch.)  A  horizontal  row 
nf  riirbijs,  with  thf  panels  or  filling  between  them  ;  also,, 
less  properly  usi'd  lo  include  the  stringcourse  on  them. 

Cor'bie  "rCorty  (korljy), ».  ;  ;>/.  Corbies  (-bTz).  [F. 
ro/iiran,  OF.  corbel,  dim.  fr.  L.  coJtms  raven.]    1.  {Zo'Ol.y 
Tiie  raven,     [*'ro^] 
2.  {Her.")  A  raven,  crow,  or  cliough,  used  as  a  charge. 
Corbie  crow,  the  carrion  crow.    [Scot.\ 
CorTaio-Step'  (kor'liT-sti^p'),  V.     (,-lrc//.)    One  of  the 
.steps  in  whii-li  a  gable  wall  is  often  finished  in  place  of 
a  continuous  hlojio  ;  — also  called  crowstep. 

Cor'Cho-rus  (kur'kn-rns),  7).  [NL..  fr.  L.  corchorus- 
a  poor  kind  of  pulse,  Gr.  Kop^opo?  a  wild  plant  of  bitter 
tftste.]  {Hoi.)  The  common  name  of  the  Kerria  Japan- 
icn  or  Japan  globefiower,  a  yellow-flowered,  perennial, 
rosaceous  plant,  seen  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
Cor'cle  (lt»">r'k*I),  I  H.  [L.  cormlum  a  little  heart, 
Cor'cule  (kuH,  I  dim.  of  cor  heart]  {Hat.)  The 
heart  o|  (hr  wrcd  ;   the  onil>rvo  or  germ.      [0^5.] 

Cord  (kord),  n.  [K.  card'e,  L.  chorda  catgut,  cliord,. 
cord,  fr.  Gr.  xop^  ;  cf.  xoXa^a  intestines,  L.  Ann/spex 
soothsayer  (inspector  of  entrails),  Icel.  g'orn,  pi.  garnir^ 
gut,  and  K.  yarn.  Cf.  Chord,  Yarn.]  1.  A  string,  or 
small  ro|K',  composed  of  several  strands  twisted  together. 
2    A  solid  meaaure.  e<|uivnlent  to  I'JS  cubic  feet;  a 
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A  Plain-laid,  or 
Ifti.l,  Koi.c;  /i 
Slirotid-ltiid  Hope,  four 
i^tniiids  ami  a  heart  or  euro 
(<i)  :  C  Cahlc-lnid  K<.pf 
three  iilain-Iaid  inpps  liiid 
tn^'fther  with  a  left-handed 

tWlftt. 


pile  of  wood,  or  other  coarse  material,  eiglit  frot  lonp, 
four  feet  high,  ami  four  feet  broad; — originally  meaa- 
ured  with  a  cord  or  line. 

3.  Fig. :  Any  moral  influence  by  which  persons  are 
caught,  held,  or  drawn,  as  if  by  a  cord  ;  au  enticement ; 
an  allurement ;  as,  the  cords  of  the  wicktfd  ;  the  cords  of 
uin  ;  the  cords  of  vanity. 

The  knotfi  thiit  taiij;Ic  human  cnicdM. 
The  wouiidhiK  fur'ls  tliat  bind  and  Blrain 
Tin;  heart  until  it  bk-eds.  Tcnnymn. 

4.  {Annt.)  Any  structure  having  the  appearamre  of  a. 
cord,  eap.  a  tendon  or  a  nerve.  See  under  Spkkmatic, 
Spinal,  Umbilical,  Vocal. 

5.  {Mux.)  See  Chord.     [O/av.] 

Cord  wood,  wood  for  fuel  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet 
<wlieu  of  full  measure). 

Cord(liGrd),i'.  ^  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cov.nzn',  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
CoRUiNO.]  1.  To  bind  witli  a 
cord  \  to  fasten  with  cords  ;  to 
coimect  with  corda ;  to  onia- 
ment  or  finish  with  a  cord  or 
cords,  as  a  garment. 

2.  To  arrange  (wood,  etc.)  in 
a  pile  for  measurement  by  tho 
cord. 

Cord'age  (kSrd'uj),  n.  [F. 
cordage.  See  Cord.]  Hopes  or 
cords,  colleftively  ;  hence, 
anytlung  made  of  rope  or 
cord,  as  those  parts  of  the 
rigging  of  a  ship  which  con- 
sist of  ropes. 

Cord'al(kGrd'ol),  n.  Same 

as  COUDELLB. 

Cor'date(kGr'dSt),  ff.  [L. 
cor,  cordis,  henvUI    {Hot.)  Heart-shaped;  aa,  a.  cordate 
leaf. 

Cor'date-ly,  odv.    In  a  cordate  form. 

Gord'ed  (k6rd'6d),  a.      1.   Bound  or 
fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Piled  iu  a  form  for  measurement 
by  the  cord. 

3.  Made  of  cords.    {_Obs.'}   *^\  corded 
ladder."  S/ifd: 

4.  Striped  or  ribbed  with  cords;  as, 
cloth  with  a  corded  surface. 

5.  (Her.)  Bound  about,  or  wound,  with    corJate  Leaf 
cords. 

Cor'de-Uer'  (kOrMe-ler'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF  cnrdel,  F. 
rordeuK,  iiim.  tv.  corde  string,  rope.  See  Cord.]  1.  {Errl. 
Hist.)  A  Franciscan;  —  so  called  iu  France  from  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  worn  by  all  Franciscans. 

2.  (Fr.  Hist.)  A  member  of  a  French  political  club  of 
the  time  of  the  first  Revolution,  of  which  Banton  and 
Marat  were  members,  and  wliieh  met  iu  an  old  Corde- 
lier convent  in  Paris. 

Cor'del-ing  (k6rM61-Tng),  a.  [F.  cordeler  to  twist, 
fr.  OF.  cordcl.     See  ConnELiER.l     Twisting. 

llCor-delle'  (kSr-dSl'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  corde  cord.] 
A  twisted  cord  ;  a  tassel.  H*tJliivetl. 

Gor'dfal   (kor'jal,  /ormalli/  kSrd'yal  ;    lOG,   277),    a. 

[LL.  cordialis,  fr.  L.  cor  heart :  cf.  F.  rordial.      See 

Heart.]    1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart.     [(Jbs.^ 

A  rib  with  cordial  spirita  wnriii. 

2.  Hearty ;  sincere ;  warm  ;  affectionate. 

He  .  .  .  with  looks  of  carilial\o\e 
Hung  over  her  enamored. 

3.  Tending   to   revive,  cheer,  or  invigorate; 
strength  or  spirits. 

Behold  this  cordial  julep  here 

Thut  tlanieij  and  dances  in  his  crystal  boimdB. 

Syn.— Hearty;  sincere;  heartfelt;  warm;  affection- 
ate ;  cheering  ;  mvigorating.    See  Hearty. 

Gor'dlal,  n.  1.  Anything  that  comforts,  gladdens, 
nud  exhilarates. 

Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordicd<!  to  my  mind.       Pnjdcn. 

2.  (Med.)  Any  invigorating  and  stimulating  prepara- 
tion ;  as,  a  peppermint  rnrdiat. 

3.  (Co»j.)  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit,  used  as  a 
beverage  ;  a  liqueur. 

Cor-dial'1-ty  (kSr-jai'T-ty  or  kSrMT-31'.  ;  lOG),  n.;  pi. 
Cordialities  (-ttz).  [LL.  cordialitas,  fr.  cordialis  sin- 
cere :  cf.  F.  cordialite.}    1.  Relation  to  the  heart.  lObs.] 

That  the  ancients  had  any  respect  of  curdialiti/  or  reference 
unto  the  heart,  will  mucli  he  douhted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Sincere  affection  and  kindness  ;  warmth  of  regard  ; 
heartiness.  Motley. 

Cor'dlal-lze  (kOr'jnl-iz  ork8rd'yol-Iz  ;  106),  v.  t.  1.  to 
make  into  a  cordial. 

2.  To  render  cordial ;  to  reconcile. 

Gor'dial-Ize,  v.  i.  To  grow  cordial ;  to  feel  or  express 
for.Iiality.      [/*•.] 

Cor'dlal-ly,  adv.    in  a  cordial  manner.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Cor'dlal-nesB,  «.    Cordiality.  Cotqrare. 

Cor'dl-er-ite  (korMT-er-It),  n.  [Named  after  the  geol- 
ogist ('iir<iii'r.^     (Jliit.)    See  Iolite, 

Gor'dl-fonn  (k6r'di-f6rm),  a,  [L.  cor,  cordis,  heart  + 
■Jorm,  cf.  F.  cordiforvic.^     fleart-shaped.  Gray. 

Cor-diiaer-a  (kQr-dtl'ler-a  ;  Sp.  kGr'de-lyS'ra),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  OSp.  cordilla,  cordidla,  dim.  of  oter'da  a  rope, 
string.     See  Cord.]    {Geog.)  A  moimtain  ridge  or  chain. 

^W^Cordiltern  is  sometimes  applied,  in  geology,  to  the 

system  of  mountain  chains  nenr  tiie  border  of  a  conti- 

'   nent  ;  thus,  tin-  w  fstern  cordilh-ra  oi  North  America  in 

tlie  UTiiti'd  States  itiiludes  the  Rockj'  Mountains,  Sierra 

Nevada,  Cu;i,st  ;uid  Cascade  ranges. 

Cor'dl-ner  (kOr'dT-ner).  n.  A  cordwainer.  [O&s.] 
Cor'don  (kor'dQn  ;  F.  kSr'd5N')>  n.  \_¥.,ir.  corde.  See 
Cord.]  1.  A  cord  or  ribbon  bestowed  or  borne  as  a 
badge  of  honor  ;  a  broad  ribbon,  usually  worn  after  the 
manner  of  a  baldric,  constituting  a  mark  of  a  very  high 
grade  in  an  honorary  order.     Cf.  Grand  cordon. 
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2.  The  cord  worn  by  a  FrancJHcan  friar.  ^iV  7i\  Sandps. 

3.  (Fort.)  The  coping  of  the  hcarp  wall,  which  pro- 
jects lieyiiiid  the  face  of  the  wall  a  few  iuclies. 

4.  (Mil. )  A  line  or  scries  of  Bcntinels,  or  of  military 
pouts,  inclfiHing  or  guarding  any  place  or  thing. 

&.  A  rich  and  ornamental  lace  or  string,  used  to  se- 
cure a  mantle  in  some  coKtumos  of  state. 

II  Cordon  bleu  (kor'doN'  bhV)  [F.,  blue  eordon],  a  flrst- 
ratc!  cook,  or  one  wurtliyto  he  the  cook  rif  tlie  rordons 
hlrii.s,  or  Knights  of  tlie  Hnly  Glumt.  liunnus  for  tli.-jr 
good  dinners.—  Cordon  aanltalre  (kor'iluN'  nii'nr'tur') 
[F.,  sanitiiry  cordon],  a  line  ol  troops  or  military  i>i)KtH 
arovnid  a  distiict  infected  with  diseiise.  to  cut  off  commu- 
nication, and  thus  prevent  tho  disease  from  spreading. 

II  Cor'don'net'  (kur'don'nfi'),  71.  [F.,  dim.  of  cordon. 
See  CoRhoN.]  Dotdded  and  twisted  thread,  made  of 
coarse  silk,  and  used  for  tassels,  fringes,  etc.    McElroth. 

Cor'dO-van  (kor'do-vJtn),  71.  [Si\  cordohan,  fr.  Cor- 
dova, or  Cordoba,  in  Spain.  Cf.  Couuwain.]  Sami*  as 
Cordwain.  In  England  tlie  name  i^  applicil  to  lcatlu;r 
made  from  horsehide. 

Cor'dU-roy'  (kOrMti-roi'  or  korMij-roi'),  "•  [Prob.  for 
F.  rorde  da-  roi  king's  cord.]  1.  A  sort  of  cotton  vel- 
veteen, having  the  surface  raised  in  ridges, 

2.  pi.  Trousers  or  breeches  of  corduroy. 

Corduroy  road,  a  roadway  formed  of  logs  laid  Bide  by 
fiiile  ;irro.ss  it,  as  in  marshy  places ;  — 8(»  called  from  its 
rough  or  ribbed  surface,  resembling  corduroy.    [6'^  *i'.] 

Cor'du-roy',  f.  t.  To  form  of  logs  lai<l  side  by  side. 
"  Uiiads  were  cordnrogcd.^''  Ocji.   W.  T.  Sherman. 

Gord'waln  (kuv<l'wan),  n.  [OK.  cordewan,  corduan, 
OF.  coi'iloini,  vordo>iii7i,  fr.  Sp.  mrdoban.  See  Cordo- 
van.] A  term  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  Spanish 
leatlier  (goatskin  tanned  and  dressed),  and  hence,  any 
leather  handsomely  finished,  colored,  gilded,  or  the  like. 
Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwain.  Spaiser. 

Cord'wain-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  coy-dwaver,  cordiner,  fr. 
OF.  cordoiinier,  cordoiiiinicr,  F.  cordonnii'r.']  A  worker 
iu  cordwaiu,  or  cordovan  leather;  a  shoemaker.  \_Ar- 
clinic'] 

Core  (kor),  n.  [F.  corj)S.  See  Corps.]  A  body  of 
individuals  ;  au  assemblage.     [0^«.] 

He  was  in  a  core  of  people.  Bacon. 

Core,  n.  [Cf.  Chore.]  (Mining)  A  miner's  under- 
ground working  timo  or  sliift.  liui/tiioud. 

C^^  The  twenty-four  hours  are  divided  into  three  or 
four  cores. 

Gore,  n.  [Heb.  kor:  cf.  Gr.  icopo?.]  A  Hebrew  dry 
measure  ;  a  cor  or  homer.    Aum.  xi.  32  (Douay  version). 

Gore,  7i.  [OF.  cor,  voer,  cuer,  F.  cniir,  fr.  L.  cor 
heart.  See  Heart.]  1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  a 
tiling,  as  of  a  column,  wall,  rope,  of  a  boil,  etc.  ;  espe- 
ci.ally,  the  central  part  of  fruit,  containing  the  kernels  or 
seeds ;  as,  the  core  of  an  apple  or  quince. 
A  fever  at  the  rofc. 
Fatal  to  him  who  beura,  to  all  who  ever  bore.     Byron. 

2.  The  center  or  inner  part,  as  of  au  open  space  ;  as, 
the  core  of  a  scpiare.     \.Obs.'\  Sir  W.  J'aleirjh. 

3.  Tlie  most  important  part  of  a  thing ;  the  essence ; 
as,  the  core  of  a  subject. 

4.  (Founding)  The  portion  of  a  mold  which  shapes 
the  interior  of  a  cylinder,  tube,  or  other  hollow  casting, 
or  which  makes  a  hole  in  or  through  a  casting ;  a  jiart 
of  the  mold,  made  separate  from  and  inserted  in  it,  for 
shaping  some  part  of  the  casting,  the  form  of  which  is 
not  determined  by  that  of  the  pattern. 

5.  A  disorder  of  sheep  occasioned  by  worms  in  the 
liver.     [Prov.  Eng."]  I/alHu-e/l. 

6.  (Anat.)  The  bony  process  which  forms  the  ceutral 
a.\is  of  the  horns  in  mauy  animals. 

Core  box  (Foundino),  a  box  or  mold,  usually  divisible, 
in  which  cores  are  molded.  —  Core  print  (Fnniidin'j),  a  pro- 
jectmg  piece  on  a  pattern  which  forms,  in  tho  mold,  an 
impression  for  holduig  in  place  or  steadying  a  core. 

Core,  V.  t.  ]_iiup.  it  p.  p.  Cored  (kord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Coring.]  1.  To  take  out  the  core  or  inward  parts  of ; 
as,  to  core  an  apple. 

He 's  like  a  corn  upon  my  great  toe  . . .  he  must  be  cored  out. 

Murston. 

2.  To  form  by  means  of  a  core,  as  a  hole  in  a  casting. 

Go— re'gent  (ko-re'jcnt),  n.     A  joint  regent  or  ruler. 

Go'-re-la'tion,  (ko're-la'shun),  n.  Corresponding  re- 
lation. 

Co'-rc-U'gion-lst  (-ITj'un-Tst),  n.  One  of  the  same 
religion  witli  another. 

II  Co're-op'sis  (ko're-Sp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «6pt? 
bug  +  oi/zts  appearance.]  (Bof.)  A  genus  of  Iierbaceous 
composite  plants,  having  the  achenes  two-horned  and  re- 
motely resembling  some  insect;  tickseed.  C.  Unctoria, 
of  the  Western  plains,  the  commonest  plant  of  the 
genus,  has  been  used  in  dyeing. 

Gor'er  (kor'er),  n.  That  which  cores;  au  instrument 
for  coring  fruit ;  as,  an  apple  cover. 

Co'-re-spond'ent  (ko're-spond'ent),  n.  (Law)  One 
who  is  (  allid  upiiii  to  answer  a  summons  or  other  pro- 
cecdiTiL;  jiiintiv  with  another. 

Corf  (.korff,  n.;  pi.  CORVES  (korvz).  [Cf.  LG.  &  D. 
/.o?/ basket,  G.  korb,  fr.  L.  corbis.']     1.  A  basket. 

2.  (Mining)  (a)  A  large  basket  used  in  carrying  or 
hni-sting  coal  or  ore.  (6)  A  wooden  frame,  sled,  or  low- 
wheeled  wagon,  to  convey  coal  or  ore  in  the  mines. 

Gor'fl-Ote  (kor'n-ot),  \n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Gor'fute  (kor'fut),  (  Corfu,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Co'rl-a^ceoUS  (ko^'rl-a'slms),  a.  [L.  corincevs,  St.  co- 
riuin  leather.  See  CumAss.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, leather  ;  leatherlike  ;  tough. 

2.  (Hot.)  Stiff,  like  leather  or  parchment. 

Go'rl-an'der  (ko'rT-SnMer),  7?.  [L.  coriandruin,  fr. 
Gr.  Kopiavi'ov,  Kopiov,  peril,  fr.  «opi?  bug,  on  account  of 
the  buglike  or  fetid  smell  of  its  leaves  :  cf.  F.  coriandre.'\ 
(Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Coriajidrmn  satiruvi. 


Corinthian  Order. 
SeelUu'-trntKHi  under 

COLtMN. 


the  fruit  or  seeds  of  which  have  a  strong  Bmell  and  a 
spicy  taste,  and  in  medicine  are  considered  aB  eto- 
machic  and  r-jirniinative. 

Co'rldlno  {kEfrl-dtn  ;  104J,  n.  [From  L.  coriuni 
leather.]  A  colorless  or  yellowish  oil,  Ci„H,^,  of  a 
leathery  odor,  occurring  in  coal  tar,  lJipper«  oil,  to- 
Ixieco  smoke,  etc.,  regarded  as  an  organic  baite,  homol- 
ogous with  pyridine.  Also,  ono  of  a  Beries  of  raetameric 
cinnponndH  of  which  coridine  proper  is  a  type.  fWrit- 
U-u:iU»rori„diiH:\ 

Go-rln'don  (ko-iTn'dSn),  n.    (Min.)  See  ConuKDUM. 

|i  Co'rlnne'  (ku'ren'),  v.  iZo'ol.)  The  common  gazcdlo 
((inzetla  dorcas).     See  GAZELLE.     [Written  also /ror/n.] 

Gor'inUl  (kOr'tnth),  v.  [L.  Coriiitlni.<!,  Gr.  Koptt-eos. 
Cf.  Currant.]  1.  A  city  of  Greece,  famed  for  its  lux- 
ury and  extravagance, 

2.  A  small  fruit :  a  currant.     \_Obs.'\  Broome. 

Go-rln'thl-ac  (ku-rln'tht-ak),  a.    [L.  Corinfhiucus.^ 

pertaining  to  (."orinth. 

Co-rln'thl-an(-(/n),ff.    1.  Of  or  relating  to  Corinth. 

2.  (Arr/i.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to   tho    Corinthian    order   of  | 
architecture,  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  but  more  comniouly 
us(!d  by  tho  lionians. 

ThJH  in  tho  Ii;,'htrst  nnd  mnf't  ornn- 
tiH-iiiiit  of  the  three  ordcraubid  hy  tin; 
GrcL-kB.  J'u'rUr. 

3.  Debauched  in  character  or 
pracrtice ;  impure.  Milton. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ama- 
teur sailor  or  j-achtsman  ;  as,  a 
Corinthian  race  (one  in  which  tho 
contesting  yachts  must  be  manned 
by  amateurs). 

Co-rln'thl-an,  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Corinth. 

2 .  A  gay,  licentious  person. 
iObs.-]  Hhnl:. 

II  Co'ri-um  (ko'rT-rim),  oi.  [L. 
coriuni  leather.]  1.  Armor  made 
of  leatlier,  particularly  that  used 
by  the  Romans;  used  also  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Fosbrokc. 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  Same  as  Der- 
mis, (b)  Tho  deep  layer  of  mu- 
cous membranes  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium. 

Go-ri'val  (ko-ri'val),  n.     A 
rival ;  a  corrival. 

Go-li'val,  V.  t.     To  rival ; 
to  pretend  to  equal.         Sli'ik. 

Co-rl'val-ry,       Co-ri'val- 
ship,  n.     Joint  rivalry. 

Cork  (kOrk),  n.  [Cf.  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kork,  D.  hurl:; 
all  fr.  Sp.  corclio,  fr.  L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark,  rind.  Cf. 
Cortex.]  1.  The  outer  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cork 
tree  (Qiteirus  S2ibe7-),  of  which  stoppers  for  bottles  and 
casks  are  made.     See  Ct;T0SE. 

2.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  cut  out  of  cork. 

3.  A  mass  of  tabular  cells  formed  in  any  kind  of  bark, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

B^^  Cork  is  sometimes  used  wrongly  for  calk,  cnlher^ 
C(dUn,  a  shari)  piece  of  iron  on  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  ox. 

Cork  jacket,  a  jacket  havinf;  thin  pieces  of  cork  inclosed 
w  ithin  canvas,  and  used  to  aid  in  swimming.  —  Cork  tree 
(Bot.),  the  species  of  oak  (Querms  Saber  of  Southern  Eu- 
ropej  whose  bark  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce. 

Cork,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corked  (korkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Corking.]    1.  To  stop  with  a  cork,  as  a  bottle. 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  cork  ;  to  raise  on  cork. 

Tread  on  corked  stilts  a  priBoner's  pace.       Bp.  Hall. 

^^^  To  cork  is  sometimes  used  erroneously  for  to  ra/A\ 
to  furnish  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  ox  with  sharp  points, 
and  also  in  the  meaning  of  cutting  with  a  calk. 

Cork'age  (-aj),  n.  The  charge  made  hy  innkeepers 
for  drawing  the  cork  and  taking  care  of  bottles  of  wine 
bought  elsewhere  by  a  guest. 

Corked  (korkt),  a.  Having  acquired  an  impleasant 
taste  fifini  tlie  cork  ;  as,  a  bottle  of  wine  is  corked. 

Cork'  los'Sil  (kork'  fSs'sTl).  (jl/m.)  A  variety  of 
aniiantlius  ^a  liich  is  very  light,  like  cork. 

Gork'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being  corky. 

Cork'ing  pin'  (k5rk'Tng  pTu').    A  pin 
of  a  large  size,  formerly  used  in  attach- 
ing a  woman's  headdress  to  a  cork  mold.  : 
lObs.']  Suij't. 

Gork'SCrew'  (-skru'),  w.  An  instm- 
ment  witli  a  screw  or  a  steel  spiral  for 
dmwing  corks  from  bottles. 

Corkscrew  Btairs,  a  spiral  staircase  around 
a  solid  newel. 

Cork'screw^  v.  t.  To  press  forward 
in  a  winding  way  ;  as,  to  corksrreir  one's 
way  tlirnugli  a  crowd.   lCollog.'\  Dickens. 

Cork'wing'(-wiug'),  "•  (2o'6l.)Afish; 
tlie  gold-sinny. 

Cork^y  (-$■),  a.     1.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  cork; 
shriveled  up. 

Bind  fast  his  corly  arms.       Shak. 

2.  Tasting  of  cork. 

Corm  ( kSrm  ),  n.     [See  CoRsnrs.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  solid  bulb-shaped  root, 
as  of  the  crocus.    See  Bdle. 

2.  (Biol.)  Same  as  CoRMCs,  2. 
Cor-mog'e-ny  (k6r-moj'e-ny),  n. 

[Gr.  Koppo?  truuk  of  .a  tree  —  root 
of  yiyveaOat   to    be   bom.]      (Biol.)   Depressed  Corm  of 
The  embryolngical  history  of  groups  Cyclamen, 

or  f.tmilies  of  individuals. 
Cor'mo-phy-log'e-ny  (kSr'mo-ft-loj'e-nJ?),  n.      [Gr. 


Corkscrew. 


;  dry; 


use,   unite,  rude,   full,  Gp,   Om ;     pity;     food,   fo'ct;     out,   oil;     diair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tlien,  thin;     box;    zhr=z  in  azure. 
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Kcpfi6<;  tnink  of  a  tree  +  E.  phyJog^xy.']    {Biol.)  The 
phyloseiiy  of  groups  or  families  of  iudiviiluals.    Haeckel. 

Cor'mO-phytes  (kor'mo-flts),       in.    pi.      [XL.    cor- 

II  Cor-moph'y-ta  (kSr-mStl-td),  (  ntophyt-r,  fr.  Gr 
KopixQi;  trunk  of  a  tree -\- <i)VT6v  plant.]  {BoL)  A  term 
proposed  by  Endlicher  to  include  all  plants  with  an  axis 
containing  vasLular  tissue  and  with  foliage. 

Gor'inO-rant  (kGr'mfi-rant),  71.  [F.  cormoran,  fr.  Ar- 
mor, mor-vran  a  sea  raven  ;  mor  sea  +  bran  raven,  with 
cor,  equiv.  to  L.  corvus  raven,  pleouastically  prefixed  ; 
or  perh.  fr.  L..  cortms  marinus  sea  raven.]  1.  \Zo6l.)  Any 
species  of  Pkalncroco- 
rax,  a  genus  of  sea  birds 
having  a  sac  under  the 
beak  :  the  shag.  Cor- 
morants devour  fish  vo- 
raciously, and  have  be- 
come the  emblem  of 
gluttony.  They  are  gen- 
erally black,  and  hence 
are  called  sea  ravens, 
and  coalgeese.  [Written 
also  corrorant.'] 

2-  A  voracious  eater ; 
a  glutton,  or  gluttonous 
servant.  B.  Jonson. 

Gor'mo-rant,  <i.  Rav- 
enous ;  voracious. 

Cofmoyan(,  devouring  ' 
time.  Shak, 

II  Cor^mns  (kSr'mus),  n 


Cormorant  {I'halacrocorax 
carbo). 


[NX.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopfioy  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  (with  the  boughs  cut  off),  fr.  Keipeiv  to  shear.] 

1.  {Bot.)  See  Coem. 

2.  IBi'oI.)  a  vegetable  or  animal  made  up  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  such  as,  for  example,  would  be  formed  by 
a  process  of  budding  from  a  parent  stalk  where  the  buds 
remain  attached. 

Com  (korn),  n.  [L.  cornu  horn  :  cf.  F.  come  horn, 
hornlike  excrescence.  See  Horn.]  A  thickening  of 
the  epidermis  at  some  point,  esp.  on  the  toes,  by  fric- 
tion or  pressure.    It  is  usually  painful  and  troublesome. 

Welcome,  i^entleinen!  ladies  that  have  their  ti^es 
L'npliigued  with  con>.^,  will  have  a  bout  with  you.     Sfial: 

(i^^  The  substance  of  a  com  usually  resembles  horn, 
but  where  moisture  is  present,  as  between  the  toes,  it  is 
white  and  sodden,  and  is  called  a  so/t  corn. 

Com.  n.  [AS.  corn;  akin  to  OS.  korn,  J),  loren,  G., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Icel.  ko>-n,  Goth,  knurn,  L.  granum,  Russ. 
cemo.  Cf.  Grain,  Kernel.]  1.  A  single  seed  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize ;  a  grain. 

2-  The  various  farinaceous  grains  of  the  cereal  grasses 
used  for  food,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  oats. 

f^^^In  Scotland,  corn  is  generally  restricted  to  nals, 
in  the  United  States,  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  of  whicli 
there  are  several  kinds :  as,  yellow  corn,  which  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  yellow  when  ripe  ; 
wliitf  or  soulhcrn  corn,  which  grows  to  agreat  height,  and 
has  long  white  kernels ;  sweet  corn,  comprising  a  number 
of  sweet  and  tender  varieties,  grown  chiefly  at  tlie  Nortli, 
some  of  which  have  kernels  that  wrinkle  when  ripe  and 
dry  ;  pop  corn,  any  small  variety,  used  for  popping. 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  when  growing  in 
the  field ;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the  stalks,  ears,  and 
seeds,  after  reaping  and  before  thrasliing. 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrashed  the  com.         Milton. 

'  4.  A  small,  hard  particle  ;  a  grain.  "  Corns  of  sand." 
£p.  Hall.     "  A  com  of  powder."    Beau.  *t-  Fl. 

Com  ball,  a  ball  of  popped  com  stuck  together  with  soft 
candy  from  molasses  or  sugar.  —  Corn  bread,  bread  made 
of  Indian  meal.  —  Com  cake,  a  kind  of  corn  bread  ; 
johnny  cake;  hoecake.  —  Corn  cockle  \But.),  a  weed 
(Agrostemma  or  Lychnis  Githmjo),  having  briglit  flower,'*, 
common  in  grain  fields.  —  Com  flag  (Bol.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Gladiolus  ;  —  called  also  sxconl  lily.  —  Com  fly. 
iZo'61.)  (a)  A  small  fly  which,  in  the  larval  state,  is  injuri- 
ous to  grain.  living  in  the  stalk,  and  causing  the  disease 
called  "  gout,"  ,^  b 

on  account  of 
the  swelled 
joints.  The 
common  Euro- 
pean species  is 

Chlorops  t'xn i- 
opus.  ib)  A 
ftinall  fly  (An- 
t  homy  in  zcx) 
whose  larva  or 
maggot  destroys  seed  com  after  it  has  been  planted. 

—  Com  fritter,  a  fritter  having  green  Indian  corn  mixed 
through  its  batter.  \17.  .V.)  —  Com  laws,  law.s  regulating 
tnvU'.  m  corn,  especially  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
till  lS4f).  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  for 
home  c'jiH-.umi)tion.  exir-pt  wiieu  the  i)nce  rose  above  a 
tfrtain  ratr.     Com  marigold.  </i'if.t  See  under  Mauigold. 

—  Com  oyster,  a  fritter  i-uiit:iiniiiff  grated  green  Indian 
com  and  I  Hitter,  tiie  combined  tx^te  reaembling  that  of 
oysters.  [If.  .S'.]  — Com  parsley  (/^o/.),  aplantof  the  pars- 
ley genus  {PetroseHiitini  seyftiun},  a  weed  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.—  Com  popper,  a  utensil  used  in  popping 
corn.— Com  jioppy  'Hot.),  ttieied  popuy  I  Pa  pari' r  Ji  fur  as  )^ 
common  in  Lnropean  cornfield.s  ;  —  also  called  corn  rose. 

—  Com  rent,  rent  paid  in  corn.  ~  Com  rose.  See  Coj-n 
3>oj>jii/. -- Com  salad  ( /i'V. ),  a  name  given  to  several  spe- 
-cies  of  ViilerinnpHa,  annu.al  herbs  Hometiine.i  used  lor 
ftalad.  V.  olilorin  is  also  called  Iambus  hit  me.  ■  Cora  stone, 
red  limestone.  [Prov.  Emj.]  —Com  xicXat  i Hof .),  a  species 
of  f'ampannln.—Qora.  v/WT^.  (Xo'tl.)  en  A  am.all  wi*evil 
which  causes  gr-^at  injury  to  jcrain.  <6t  In  America,  a 
weevil  (Sjihenoj/liorus  zt'ic)  wliich  attacks  tliu  stalk  of 
maize  near  the  root,  often  doing  great  damage.  See 
Grain  weevil^  imder  Weevil. 

Oorn,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corned  (kSmd) ;  p.  pr.  S: 
vb.  n.  Cornino.]  1.  To  preserve  and  season  with  Kilt  in 
grains;  to  sprinkle  with  salt;  to  cure  by  saltinR;  now, 
speoifically,  to  salt  b1i(^'htly  in  brine  or  otherwise  ;  oh,  lo 
com  beef ;  to  corn  a  tongue. 

2.  To  form  into  small  grains ;  to  granulate ;  as,  to 
com  gunpowder. 


Larva  of  Corn  Fly  <h)  (Anflinmj/ia  zc^\ 
n  Larva  eiilarsod:  b  Larva,  nat.  size,  eat- 
ing the  iiilehur  of  kerneU  of  corn. 


3.  To  feed  with  corn  or  (in  Scotland)  oats ;  as,  to  corn 
horses.  Jamicsan. 

4.  To  render  intoxicated ;  as,  ale  strong  enough  to 
cum  one.     [^C'ulloq.'] 

Corning  house,  a  house  or  place  where  powder  is  comed 
or  granulated. 

Cor'nage  (kor'nSj),  n.  [OF.,  liom-blowi.ig.  tax  on 
horned  cattle,  fr.  F.  come  a  horn,  L.  coriiu.'\  (Lou)  An 
ancient  tenure  of  land,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give 
notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 
Cor'na-mutG  (kor'na-mut),  n.  A  cornemuse.  [065.] 
Gorn'binii'  (kom'bind'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  weed  that  binds 
stiilks  of  corn,  as  C'onvolvttlus  ari€7isiSj  Polygonum 
Convolruliis,     [Prov.  E7ig.'] 

Com'COb''  (k6rii'k5b'),  "•  The  cob  or  axis  on  which 
the  kernels  of  Indian  corn  grow.     [U.  S.] 

Corn'crake'  (-krakO,  n.    {Zo'dl.)  A  bird  {Crex  crex  or 
( '.  prulensis)  which  frequents  grain  fields  ;  the  European 
crake  or  land  rail  ;  — called  also  corn  bird. 
Corn'crib'  (kGm'krtb'^,  n.     A  crib  for  storing  com. 
Corn'cut'ter  (-kut'ter),  n.    1.  A  machine  for  cutting 
up  stalks  of  corn  for  food  of  cattle. 

2.  An  implement  consisting  of  a  long  blade,  attached 
to  a  handle  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  used  for  cutting 
do«^l  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn. 

Gom'dodg'er  (-dOj'er),  n.  A  cake  made  of  the  meal 
of  Indian  curn,  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  husks  or  paper, 
and  baked  under  the  embers.     [V.  .S'.]  Bartlelt. 

Cor'ne-a  (kor'ne-a),  7^.;  pi.  Corneas  (-az).  [Fem. 
sing.,  fr.  L.  conteiis  homy,  fr.  cornu  a  horn.  See  Horn.] 
(Anal.)  The  transparent  part  of  the  coat  of  the  eyeball 
wliich  covers  the  iris  and  pupil  and  admits  light  to  the 
interior.  See  Eye. 
Cor'ne-al  (-'''l),  «■  {Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  cornea. 
Gor'nel  i,-n61),  n.  [OF.  comille,  comoille,  F.  cor- 
nouiUc,  cornel  berry,  LL.  comoliinn  cornel  tree,  fr.  L. 
cornus,  fr.  cornn  horn,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of 
the  wood.  See  Horn.]  1.  {Bot.)  The  cornelian  cherry 
{Cornus  Mas),  a  European  shrub  with  clusters  of  small, 
greenish  flowers,  followed  by  very  acid  but  edible  drupes 
resembling  cherries. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Cornus^  as  C.jlorida,  the 
flowering  cornel;  C.  stolonifera,  the  osier  cornel;  C. 
Canadensis,  the  dwarf  cornel,  or  bunchberry. 

Cor-nerian  Ckor-uel'yrn),  n.  [F.  cornnline,  OF.  cor- 
neliney  fr.  L.  cornu  horn.  So  called  from  its  horny  ap- 
pearance when  broken.  See  Hoen,  and  cf.  Carnelian.] 
{Min.)  Same  as  Carnelian. 

Corne'muse   (kOrn'mu^l,   w.     [F.]     A   wind   instru- 
ment nearly  identical  with  the  bagpii)e.         _      Drayton. 
Cor'ne-0-cal-ca're-ous     (kor'nu-o-kSl-ka're-us),     «. 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  Formed  of  a  mixture  of  horny  and  calca- 
reous materials,  as  some  shells  and  corals. 

2.  Horny  on  one  side  and  calcareous  on  the  other. 
Gor^ne-dus  (-us),  a.    [L.  comeus,  fr.  cornu  horn.]    Of 

a  texture  resembling  horn  ;  horny  ;  hard.  Sir  T.  Broune. 
Cor'ner  (kor'ner),  «.  [OF.  corntere,  cornier,  LL.  cor- 
neriinn,  comeria,  fr.  L.  cornu  horn,  end,  point.  See 
Horn.]  1.  The  point  where  two  converging  lines  meet ; 
an  angle,  either  external  or  internal. 

2.  The  space  in  the  angle  between  converging  lines 
or  walls  which  meet  in  a  point ;  as,  the  chimney  corner. 

3.  An  edge  or  extremity  ;  the  part  farthest  from  the 
center;  hence,  any  quarter  or  part. 

From  the  four  conivrs  of  the  earth  they  come.        Shok. 

4.  A  secret  or  secluded  place  ;  a  remote  or  out  of  the 
way  place  ;  a  nook. 

Tliis  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.    Acts  xxvi.  2G. 

5.  Direction ;  quarter. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer?  Shak. 

6.  The  state  of  things  produced  by  a  combination  of 
persons,  who  buy  up  the  whole  or  the  available  part  of 
any  stock  or  species  of  property,  which  compels  those 
who  need  such  stock  or  property  to  buy  of  them  at  their 
own  price  ;  as,  a  corner  in  a  railway  stock.     [Brokers^ 

Corner  atone,  the  stone  which  lies  at  the  comer  of  two 
walls,  and  imites  them  ;  the  principal  stone  ;  especially, 
the  stone  wliich  forms  the  comer  of  the  foundation  of  an 
edifice  ;  hence,  that  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
or  iu'lispeiisable.  "A  prince  wlio  regarded  uniforniity 
of  f:ut!i  ;'s  tlic  i-nrnrr  stone  of  liis government."  Prest-ott. 
—  Comer  tooth,  one  of  tlie  four  teeth  which  come  in  a 
horse's  nmutli  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  lialf,  one 
en  each  side  of  the  upper  and  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  between 
the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

Cor'ner,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p-  p-  Cornered  (-nerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cornering.]     1.  To  drive  into  a  corner. 

2.  To  drive  into  a  position  of  great  difficulty  or  hope- 
less embarrassment ;  as,  to  corner  a  person  in  argument. 

3.  To  get  command  of  (a  stock,  commodity,  etc.),  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  one's  own  price  on  it ;  as,  to  comer 
the  shares  of  a  railroad  stock  ;  to  comer  petroleum. 

Cor'ner-cap'  (-kSp')»  f^-  The  chief  ornament.  [Ohs."] 
Tliiiu  iTiiikist  tlic  triumviry  the  ajnurcaj)  of  society.   ,'<fiak. 

Cor'nered  (-nerd),  p.  a.    1.  Having  comers  or  angles. 

2.  In  a  jiosilion  of  great  diftVcnlty  ;  brought  to  bay. 

Gor'ner-wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  With  the  corner  in  front ; 
diacon-illy  ;  not  square. 

Gor'net  (kOr'nPt),  n.  [F.  cornet,  m.  (for  senses  1  &  '_*). 
cornettr,  f.  .t  in.  ((nr  senses  3  A'  4),  dim.  of  cnrnc  horn, 
L.  cornu.  Soe  Horn.]  1.  {^fus.)  (<t)  An  obsolete  rude 
reed  instrument  (Ger.  Zinken),  of  the  oboe  family. 
(/))  A  briui-H  instrument,  with  cupped  mouthpiece,  and 
furnislied  with  valves  or  pistons,  now  used  in  bands,  and, 
in  place  of  the  trumpet,  in  orchestras.  See  Coknet-X- 
H8T0N.     {c)  A  certain  organ  stop  or  register. 

2.  A  cap  of  paper  twisted  at  the  end,  used  by  retailors 
to  inclose  small  wares.  Cotgrave. 

3.  {Mil.)  {a)  A  troop  of  cavalry  ;  —  bo  called  from  its 
being  accompanied  by  a  cornet  jilayor.  [Obs.'l  "  A 
body  of  five  cornets  of  horse."  Clarendon,  (h)  The 
standard  of  such  a  troop.     [Oft.*.]    (c)  The  lowest  grade 


Comet-d-[>i^ton. 


Entablature,      a   Cornice. 
See  Jllust.  of  CoLLSiN. 


of  commissioned  ofllcer  in  a  British  cavalry  troop,  who 
carried  the  standard.     The  office  was  abolii.hed  in  1871. 

4.  A  headdress:  (a)  A  square  cap  anciently  uoru  as 
a  mark  of  certain  professions.  (6)  A  part  of  a  womau'e 
headdress,  in  the  IGth  century. 

5.  [Cf.  Coronet.]    {Par.)  See  Coronet,  2. 

II  Gor'net-a-pis'ton  (kOr'net-a-pIs'tBu  ;  F.  kdr'at/&f 

ptS'toN'),    n.  :  pi.    CuRNETS- 

A-PisToN.  [F.]  {Mus.)  A 
brass  wind  instrument,  like  | 
the  trumpet,  furnished  with 
valves  moved  by  small  pis- 
tons or  sliding  rods ;  a  cor- 
nopean ;  a  comet. 

Cor'net-cy  (kOr'nSt-sJ-).  "• 
The  commission  or  rank  of  a  comet. 

Gor'net-er  (k6r'n5t-er),  n.     One  who  blows  a  comet. 

Gor'neule  (kOr'nCil).  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cornee  the  cor- 
nea.] {Zo'id.)  One  of  the  corneas  of  a  compound  eye  in 
the  invertebrates.  Carpenter. 

Com'fleld'  (kSm'teld'),  n.  A  field  where  corn  is  or 
has  been  growing  ;  —  in  England,  a  field  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  oats ;  in  America,  a  field  of  Indian  com. 

Gom'floor'  (-flor'),  "■     A  thrashing  floor.    Hos.  ix.  1. 

Gorn'flOW'er  (-flou'er),  n.  {Bot.)  A  conspicuous  wild 
flower  {Ceutaurea  Cyanus),  growing  in  grainfields. 

Gor'tlic  (kor'nik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
resembling,  the  dogwood  {Cornus  jlorida). 

Cor'nice  (kor'nls),  n.  [F.  curniche.  It.  cornice,  LD. 
coronix,  comix,  fr.  L.  coronis 
a  curved  line,  a  flourish  with 
the  pen  at  the  end  of  a  book 
or  chapter,  Gr.  Kopuivis ;  akin 
to  L.  corona  crown.  See 
Crown,  and  cf.  Coronis.] 
(Arch.)  Any  horizontal,  mold- 
ed or  otherwise  decorated 
projection  which  crowns  or 
finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed;  as,  the  cornice  of  an 
order,  pedestal,  door,  window, 
or  house.  Guilt. 

Cornice  ring,  the  ring  on  a  cannon  next  behind  the  muz- 
zle ring. 

Gor'nlced  (kSr'nTst),  a.    Having  a  cornice. 

Cor'ni-Cle  (kor'm-k'l),  n.  [L.  corjiicubnn,  dim.  of 
cornu  horn.]     A  little  horn.     [Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cop  nic'u-Iar  (ler),  n.     [L.  cornicularius.\    A  fetre- 
tary  or  tierk.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Cop-nie'u-late  (.kdr-nlk'u-lut),  a.    [L.  corniculatus.] 

1,  Horned;  having  horns.  J)r.  If.  More. 

2.  {I'ot.)  Having  proc  ssea    resembling  small  borus. 

!l  Cop-nic'u  lum  (li6r-nik  'u-lom),  n. ,-  pL  Cormcula 
(-la).  [L  eorniculum  Utile  horn. J  {Anal.)  A  small 
hornlike  part  or  proct'ss. 

Gor-nit'er-OUS  (kSr-nlfer-us),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn  -h 
-ferous.'\  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  period 
of  the  Devonian  age.  (See  the  Diagram,  under  Geol- 
ogy.) The  Corni/erous  period  has  been  so  called  from 
the  numerous  seams  of  iiomstonc  which  characterize  the 
later  part  of  the  period,  as  developed  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Gor-nif'lc  (kor-uTfTkl,  a.  [L.  coi-nu  horn  -\-Jacere  to 
make.]     Producing  horns;  forming  horn. 

Gor'nl-fl- caption  (kor'nT-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  Conversion 
into,  or  formation  of,  horn  ;  a  becoming  like  horn. 

Gor'ni-tled  (kor'nt-fld),  a.  [L.  comu  horn  +  -/y.] 
{Anat.)  Converted  into  horn  ;  homy. 

Gor'nl-form  (-form),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn  +  -form,'] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  liorn  ;  horn-shaped. 

Gor-nlg'er-OUS  (kCr-nTj'er-us).  n.  [L.  corniger ;  comu 
horn -\- gerere  to  bear.]  Horned;  having  horns;  as, 
comigerous  animals.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gof'nin  (kSr'nin),  71.  {Cheni.)  («)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  dogwood  {Cornus  jiorida),  as  a  white 
crystLilliiif  .substance  ;  —  called  also  comic  acid.  (&)  An 
extract  from  dogwood  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Cor'nl- plume  (kor'nT-plum),  n.  [L.  comu  horn  -f- 
;)/7(/»«  feather.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  hornlike  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  some  birds. 

Cor'nlsh  (kGr'utah),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cornwall, 
in  England. 

Cornish  chough.  See  Chouoh.  —  CoralBh  engine,  a  single- 
acting  pumping  engine,  nsed  in  mines,  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewliere,  and  for  water  works.  A  heavy  pump  rod  or 
plunger,  raised  by  the  steam,  forces  up  the  water  by  its 
weight,  in  descending. 

Gor'nlsh,  n.    The  dialect,  or  the  people,  of  Comw.all. 

Gor'nlSt,  »■     A  pprfoniu'i-  on  the  cornet  or  liorn. 

Corn'lOft'  (kOrn'loft),  u.    A  loft  for  corn  ;  a  granary. 

Cornemuse  (-muz),  n.      A  cnrnemuse. 

!!  Gor'no  di  bas-set'tO  (kor'nn  de  bas-sitt'to  or  bfls- 
sSt't".);  'j>l.  CoiiNi  i-ur)  ru  cassetto.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A 
tenor  clarinet ;  —  called  also  basset  horn,  and  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  EnaUsh  horn,\\\\\c\i  is  a  tenor  oboe. 

I'  Gor'no  In-gle'se  (tn-glu'zu) ;  ;)/.  Corni  Inolesi 
(-ze).  [It.]  {Mvs.)  A  reed  instrument,  related  to  the 
oboe,  but  (lecper  in  pitch  ;   the  Kngli?h  horn. 

Cor-no'pe-an  (kSr-no'pe-nn),  it.    {Mus.)  An  obsolete 

name  for  the  coriK't-a-piston. 

Gorn'shell'er  (kGn/shel'er),  n.  A  macliine  that  sep- 
arates thr  kernels  ot  rnrn  from  the  cob. 

Com'shuck'  (-shuk').  «.  The  husk  covering  an  ear 
of  Indiiincnni.      [Cnlbxi.  U.S.] 

Corn-stalk'  (-stak^),  n.    A  f^talk  of  Indian  corn. 

Com'starch^  (-stiirch'),  jj.  Starch  made  from  Indian 
com,  esp.  a  tine  white  flour  used  for  puddings,  etc. 

llCor'nU  (kor'nu),  n.;  pi.  CoRNUA  (-nii-A).  [L.]  A 
horn,  or  anything  shapetl  like  or  resembling  a  horn. 

II  Gor'nu  Am-mo'nls  (itm-mo'iiTs)  ;  pL  II  Cornua 
Ammonis.  [L.,  horn  of  Amniim.  See  Ammonite.]  {Pn- 
lemi.)  A  fossil  shell,  curved  like  a  ram's  horn ;  an  obso- 
lete name  for  an  amnmnite. 
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Cor^nn-co'pl-a  (kor'nu-ko'pT-jl),  n.;  pi.  CoRNrcopiAs 
(-iz).  [L.  cuniu  ro/>iiie  liorn  of  plen- 
ty. See  Horn,  ami  Copious.]  1,  Tim 
liorn  of  ploiity,  from  wliich  Iniit.s  iiml 
rtowora  lire  represented  aw  issuing.  U 
is  an  emblem  of  abundance. 

2.  /;/.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Rra.ss.^ 
bearing  spikes  of  lioweru  resembling 
tho  cornucopia  in  form. 

C^^  Some  writers  maintain  tbattlii.s 
word  should  bo  written,  in  tlie  lingu- 
lar, fornu  coj/ix^  aud  m  the  plural, 
1017111(1  copix. 

Oor'nute  (kor'nilt  orkSr-nut'),  I  ^ 
Cor-nut'ed  (kDi-nH'tSd),  )  "■ 

[L.    nnnntns   lionmd,    from    cornu    horn.]      1. 
horns;  IiDrned  ;  horn-shaped, 

2.  CuckoMed.  [7y  ^^  My  being  cornufed.''^  L'' Estrange. 

Cor-nute'  (kOr-nuf),  v.  t.  To  bestow  horns  upon  ; 
to  make  a  cuikuM  ut_;  to  cuckold.      [Obs.']  liiiiiun. 

llCor-nu'to(krn-iiii'to),7i.  lli.,iv.lj.iormitits\\o\'ywA.\ 
A  man  that  wr;irs  tho  horns;  a  cuckold.     [A'.]        Shtth. 

Cor-nu'tor  (-tcr),  7t.    A  cuckold  maker.   [7i'.]   Juidun. 

Cor'ny  (kOr'ny),  a.  [L.  rtiniii  horn.]  Strong,  still, 
or  hard,  like  a  liom  ;  resembling  horn. 

Up  stood  tht?  ronty  rcrd.  Milton. 

Com'y,  a.  X.  Prudu<ing  corn  or  Rrain  ;  furnished 
with  grains  of  corn.     [A\]     "  The  con})/  oar."        Prior. 

2.  Containing  corn  ;  tasting  well  of  malt,     [i?.] 

A  draught  of  moist  and  coniy  alu.  Vhauccr. 

3.  Tipsy.     \^Vn{gar^  Eng.'\  Forby. 
Gor'o-cbre  (kor'S-kor),  n.    A  kind  of  boat  of  various 

forms,  used  in  the  Indian  Archipehigo. 

Cor'O-dy  (kor'o-d5'),  n.  [LL.  corrutlium^  corrndium, 
conrrdiHiii,  furniture,  provision  :  cf.  OF.  conroi.  See 
CunitY.]  {Old  Law)  An  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  or 
(■lothing  due  from  an  abbey  or  other  religious  house 
for  the  sustenance  of  such  of  the  king's  servants  as  he 
may  designate  to  receive  it.     [Written  also  corrodJ/.} 

Cor'Ol  (k(5r'51),  n.     {Bot.)  A  corolla. 

Co  rolla  (kft-rSl'ld),  7i.  [L.  corolla 
a  little  crown  or  garland,  dim.  of  co- 
rona. Seo  Crown.]  (Bot.)  Tho  inner 
envelope  of  a  flower ;  the  part  which 
surrounds  the  organs  of  fructification, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  leaves,  called 
petals.  It  is  usually  distinguished  from 
the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture 
and  the  gayiiess  of  its  colors.  See  the 
Note  under  Blossom. 

Cor^oMa'ceoUS  (kor'ol-la'shus),    a.  flnwcr  show 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, a  corolla;     ^  in.' Curoliu. 
having  the  form  or  texture  of  a  corolla.  ° 

Cor'Ol-la-ry  (kor'51-la-ry  ;  L*77),  ii.  ;  pi.  Corollaries 
(-riz).  [L.  corollarium,  gift,  corollary,  fr.  corolla.  See 
Corolla.]  1.  That  which  is  given  beyond  what  is  ac- 
tually due,  as  a  garland  of  flowers  in  addition  to  wages ; 
surplus ;  something  added  or  superfluous.     \_Obs.'\ 

Now  come,  my  Ariel  ;  bring  a  coroUai-y, 

Rather  than  want  n  spirit.  Shale. 

2.  Something  which  follows  from  the  demonstration  of 
a  proposition;  an  additional  inference  or  deduction  from 
a  demonstrated  proposition;  a  couseiiuence. 

Gor'ol-late  (k5r'51-liit),  )  a.     Having  a  corolla  or  co- 

Cor'oMa'ted  (da'tedj,    )      roUas;  like  a  corolla. 

Cor'ol-Iet'kor'51-16t),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  corolla.']  (Bot.) 
A  floret  in  an  aggregate  flower.     [Obs.'}  Martyiu 

Co-rol'U-no'ral  (k^.-rSl'lT-flo'rnl),  I  a.    {Corolla  +  L. 

Go-roMl-Ilo'rous  (-flo'rus),  f     flos,jloris,  flow- 

er.] {Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  borne  on  the  petals, 
and  the  latter  free  from  the  calyx.  Compare  Calyci- 
FLORAL  and  Thalamifloral. 

Cor'ol-Une  (-Uu),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corolla. 

Cor  0-man'del  (k5r'6-m5n'dfl),  7i.  (GVo^.)  The  west 
coast,  or  a  portion  of  the  west  coast,  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Coromandel  gooseberry.  See  Carambola.  —  Coromandel 
wood,  Calamander  wood. 

Co-ro'na  (ko-ro'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  CoRON.E  (-ne),  E.  Coro- 
nas (-naz).  [h.  corona  crown.  See  Crown.]  1.  A  crowi. 
or  garland  bestowed  among  the  Romans  as  a  reward  for 
distinguished  services. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  project- 
ing part  of  a  Classic  cor- 
nice, the  under  side  of 
which  is  cut  with  a  recess 
or  channel  so  as  to  form  a 
drip.  See  Illust.  of  Col- 
umn. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  npper 
surface  of  some  part,  as  of 
a  tooth  or  the  skull ;  a 
crown. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  shelly 
skeleton  of  a  sea  urchin. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  peculiar  „  ,  »^      ■. 
lumhious    appearance,    or               Corona  (^rtron.). 
aureola,  which  surrounds  the  sun,  and  which  is  seen 
only  when  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  moon. 

6.  {Bot.)  {a)  An  inner  appendage  to  a  petal  or  a  co- 
rolla, often  forming  a  special  cup,  as  in  the 
datfodil  and  jonquil.     (&)   Any  crownlike 
appendage  at  the  top  of  an  organ. 

7.  {.^feteorol.)  {aj  A  circle,  usually  col- 
ored, seen  in  peculiar  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere around  and  close  to  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  sun  or  moon,  {b)  A  peculiar  phase 
of  the  aurora  borealia^  formed  by  the  con- 
centration or  convergence  of  luminous 
beams  around  the  point  in  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle. 

8.  A  crown  or  circlet  suspended  from  the  roof  or 


Jonquil. 
a  Corona  I  JJot.) 


vaidting  of  churches,  to  hold  tapers  liglitcd  nn  solemn 
0(;casions.  It  is  sumetimes  formed  of  riouble  or  triple 
circlets,  arranged  i)yraniidically.  Called  also  vnrtnta 
lltri.f.  Fiiirltntl. 

9.  (.V//.^.)  A  chara(!ter  [-Tn]  called  the  pause  or  holiL 
Gor'0-nach  (kor'i'.-n.lk),  /(.     See  CoitANACH. 
Oor'O-nal  (kor'o-n'/I  f>/-,  esp,  in  .^riena.\  ko-rt/nrtl ;  -77), 
(/.     |_L.  mru/Kilis :  cf.  h\  coronal.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  corona  (in  any  of  tho  Beuwca). 

Tho  rwontd  liglit  during  tlic  I'cHpec  is  faint.        A^mcy. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king's  crown,  or  coronation. 
'I'lii-  law  aiirl  liiK  crn-onal  oath  n-qiiire  his  undeniable  asM-nt 

to  what  laWH  the  rariianifiit  a^;r('e  ujion.  AJilUm. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  top  of  the  head  or  skull. 

4.  {Zni'il.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  shell  of  asca  urchin. 
Coronal  Buture  iAnnt.),  a  suture  exten<Iing  aeroHH  the 

sktdl  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  ;  thajrontv- 
parictal  suture. 

Cor'0-nal,  n.    1.  A  crown  ;  wreath  ;  garland.    Spmnrr. 

2.  Tho  frontal  bone,  over  which  tiie  ancients  wore  their 
coroiue  or  garlands.  Jloopvr. 

Coro-na'tnen  (kor'o-na'mSn),  n.  [L.,  a  crowning.] 
{Znul.)  The  upper  margin  of  a  hoof  ;  a  coronet. 

Cor^O-na-ry  (k5r'5-nS-r5^),  (/.  [L.  coronarim:  cf.  F. 
coronaiie.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crown  ;  forming,  or 
•adapted  to  form,  a  crowu  or  garland.  *'  Corouart/ 
thorns."  J}p.  Pearson. 

The  catalosuc  oi  coronani  plants  is  not  large  in  Theoplirastn«. 

Sir  T.  Jhmniv. 

2.  {Anat.)  Resembling,  or  situated  like,  a  crown  or 
circlet ;  as,  tho  coronanj  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart. 

Cor'O-na-ry,  n.     A  small  bone  in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

Oor'O-nate  (k5r'u-n5t),  1  a.     [L.   coronatus,    p.    p.    of 

Gor'O-na^ted  (-nii'ted),  (  coronnrc  to  crown,  fr.  co- 
rona.    See  Crown.]     1.  Having  or  wearing  a  crown. 

2.  {Zu'ol.)  ('()  Having  the  coronal  feathers  lengthened 
or  otherwise  distinguislied  ;  —  said  of  birds,  {b)  Girt 
about  the  spire  with  a  row  of  tubercles  or  spines  ;  —  said 
of  spiral  shells. 

3.  {Biol.)  Having  a  crest  or  a  crownlike  appendage. 
Gor'O-na'tion  (k5r'6-iia'shun),  n.     [See    Coronate.] 

1.  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  ;  the 
act  of  investing  a  prince  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  on 
his  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty. 

2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  at  a  coronation.  Pope. 
Coro'nel  (kiir'nel),  n.     [See    Colonel.]    A  colonel. 

[o/,,s-.]  Spenser. 

Cor'O-nel  (k5r'6-nei  or  kflr'n^l),  ii.  [Cf.  Ckonel, 
Crown.]  {Anc.  Armor)  The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear, 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  blunt  iJOints.  [Written 
also  eronet.]  (irose. 

Cor'o-ner  (k5r'o-ner),  n.  [From  OE.  coroncii  to 
crown,  OF.  coroner.,  fr.  L.  coronnre,  fr.  corona  crown. 
Formed  as  a  translation  of  LL.  voronator  coroner,  fr.  L. 
corona  crown,  the  coroner  ha\ing  been  originally  a  pros- 
ecuting officer  of  the  crowu.  See  Crown.]  An  officer 
of  the  peace  whose  principal  duty  is  to  inquire,  with 
the  help  of  a  jury,  into  the  cause  of  any  violent,  sudden 
or  mysterious  death,  or  death  in  prison,  usually  on  sight 
of  the  body  and  at  the  place  where  the  death  occurred. 
[In  England  formerly  also  written  and  pronounced 
croivner.] 

^^W^  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  ofBce  of  coroner 
is  aoolished,  that  of  medical  exam  iiicr  taking  its  place. 

Coroner's  inquest.    See  uuder  Inquest. 

Cor'0-net  (ki5r'6-n?fy,  ??.  [Dii*  of  OE.  corone  crov^-n; 
cf.  OF.  coronete.    See  Crown,  and  cf.  Crownet,  Cronet.] 

1.  An  ornamental  or  liouorary  headdress,  having  the 
shape  and  character  of  a  crown ;  particularly,  a  crown 
worn  as  the  mark  of  high  rank  lower  than  sovereignty. 
The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  denote  also  a  kiugly 
crown. 

Without  a  &tar,  a  comnrt,  or  garter.        Goldsmith. 

^S^^  The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  consists  of  a 
circlet  of  gold  with  four  crosses  pattee  around  the  edge 
between  as  ma.ny  jle  irr.s-flt-l  is.  The  center  crosses  are  con- 
nected by  an  arch  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  globe  or  cross.  The  mronet  of  a 
British  duke  is  adorned  with  straw- 
berry leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has 
leaves  with  pearls  interposed ;  that  of 
an  earl  raises  the  pearls  above  the 
leaves  ;  that  of  a\iscoimt  is  surrounded 
with  pearls  only ;  that  of  a  baron  has 
only  four  pearls. 

2.  (/"^r.)  The  upper  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof,   where  the   horn  terminates    in        '^k h^  j^uke  ^"*" 
skin.  James  White. 

3.  {Anc.  Armor)  The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear  ;  a 
coronel.  Grose. 

Cor'O-net-ed  (-net-ed),  a.  Wearing,  or  entitled  to 
wear,  a  coronet ;  of  noble  birth  or  rank. 

Co-ron'l-form  (ko-ron'T-form  or  ko-ro'ni-),  a.  [L. 
corona  crown  +  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  crown 
or  coronet ;  resembling  a  crown. 

Cor'O-nllla  (kor'u-ntl'la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  corona 
crown  :  cf.  F.  coronille.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  re- 
lated to  the  clover,  having  their  flowers  arranged  in  little 
heads  or  tufts  resembling  coronets. 

Co-ro'nls  (ku-rynTs),  n.  [Gr.  xoptui'i?  anythinc  curved. 
See  Cornice.]  1.  In  Greek  grammar,  a  sign  [']  ."some- 
times placed  over  a  contracted  syllable.    W.W.Goodirin. 

2.  The  curved  line  or  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  book  or 
chapter  ;  hence,  the  end.     [P.l  Bp.  Hacket. 

Gor'0-noid  (kSr'o-noid),  a.  [Gr.  KopwiTj  crow  -\-  -oid  : 
cf.  F.  corondide.]  (Anat.)  Resembling  the  beak  of  a 
crow ;  as,  the  eoronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  ulna. 

Gor'0-nule  (kfir'o-nul),  n.  [L.  cnromila,  dim.  of  co- 
rona crowni.]  {Bot.)  A  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed  ; 
the  downy  tuft  on  seeds.    See  Pappus.  Mnrtyn. 

Go-roun'  (ko-roun''),  v.  &  n.  Cro\%'n.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Co-ro'ZO    Wko-ro'tho   or-sS),  7!.     [Cf.  Sp.  coroco  a 

!I  Co-ros'sO  I     kind    of    palm    tree.]     The    name    in 


Central   America  for  the  seed  of  a  true  pahn  ;  also,  a 
eomtnercial  name  for  tin*  true  ivory  nut.    Sec  IvOBY  »UT. 

Cor'po-race  (kor'pi-rSs),  n.    See  Corporas. 

Cor'po-ral  (kdi'po-r/d),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  raporal^ 
It.  caporalr,  fr.  rajjo  head,  chief,  L.  caput.  Beo  CHIEF, 
and  cf,  Caporal.]  {Mil.)  A  noncominissioncd  officer, 
next  below  a  Kergeant.  In  tlie  United  Ktateii  army  lie  In 
tJm  lowest  nnncommissioned  officer  in  a  company  of  in- 
fantry.    He  pla<'es  and  relievcK  KcntinelB. 

Corporars  guard,  a  <htachmciit,  Buch  as  woiild  be  in 
charge  of  a  <;oriioral  tor  guarri  duty,  etc. ;  hcnee.  deri- 
sively, a  very  Hinull  lumibtr  of  personii.  —  Lance  corporal, 
an  assiHtant  ci>riM)ral  on  private's  pay.  Parrotr.  -  Bbip'c 
corporal  (Naut. ),  a  petty  oflicer  who  assists  the  master  at 
arms  in  his  various  duties. 

Cor'po-ral,  «.     [L.  corporalis,  fr.  corpus  body.    See 

Coui-sK.]     1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  body  ;  bodily. 

'*  Past  corporal  toil."  Shak. 

rillories  and  other  rorymrrd  inftictione.  Hilton. 

Corporal  punishment  (Lair},  punishment  applied  to  the 
l)(nly  of  tlie  olfender,  including  the  death  penalty, 
whip])ing,  and  imprisonment. 

2.  Having  a  body  or  substance ;  not  spiritual ;  ma- 
terial.    In  this  sense  now  usually  written  corpweal. 

Milton. 
A  corporal  heaven  .  .  .  whore  the  stars  arc.    Latimer. 
Whiit  hfcined  cfrporal  melted 
Ak  hreuth  info  the  wind.  Shak. 

Syn.  —Corporal,  Bodily,  Corporeai,.  Bodily  is  op- 
posed to  mental;  nn,  bodil;/  aiicctioiiB.  Corporeal  refers 
to  the  whole  physical  structure  or  nature  of  the  body; 
as.  corjiorrrd  substance  or  frame.  C'orjtoral,  as  now  used, 
rirfers  more  to  punishment  or  some  infliction;  wa^  corpo- 
ral puni:,liMieiit ,  To  speak  of  corporeal  puni»^hment  is  an 
error.    Jiodilii  austerities ;  the  corponal  mold. 

Gor'po-ral  (kCr'po-ral),  1 7t.     [IAj.  corpornle :    cf.   F. 

II  Gorpo-ra'le  (-ra'15),  f  corporal.  See  Corporal, 
n.]  {pJi.cl.)  A  flue  linen  cloth,  on  which  the  sacred  ele- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  euchariet,  or  with  which 
tlicy  are  covered  ;  a  communion  cloth. 

Corporal  oath,  a  solemn  oath ;  —  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  ancient  usage  for  the  party  taking  it  to 
touch  the  corporal,  or  cloth  that  covered  the  consecrated 
elements. 

Cor'po-ral'1-ty  (kOr'po-rSlT-ty),  n. :  pi.  Corpoeali- 
ties  (-tTz).  [L.  corporalitas  :  cf.  F.  corporal  He..]  1.  The 
state  of  being  or  having  a  body;  bodily  existence;  corpo- 
reality ;  —  opposed  to  spirituality.  Dr,  JI.  More. 

2.  A  confraternity ;  a  guild.     [06.?.]  Milton. 

Gor'pO-ral-ly  (kor'po-ral-lj),  adv.  In  or  with  the 
body;  bodily;  as,  to  be  rnr^^or*'//// present.  Sharp. 

Gor'po-ral-Ship,  n.    {Mil.)  A  corporal's  office. 

Gor'po-ras  (kOr'pS-ras),  n.  [I'lop.  pi.  of  corporal."] 
The  corporal,  or  communion  cloth.     [Ob.'i.]  Puller. 

Gor'po-rate  (kGr'po-rut),  a.  [L.  corporatus,  p.  p.  of 
corporarc  to  eliape  into  a  body,  fr.  corpus  body.  See 
CoiiPSE.]  1.  Formed  nito  a  body  by  legal  enactment; 
united  ui  an  association,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the 
rights  and  liabiUties  of  an  individual ;  incorporated ;  as, 
a  cnrpnrnte  town. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  incorporated  bod^'. 
"  Ciirporate  property."  Ilallam. 

3.  United ;  general ;  collectively  one. 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice.         Shak. 

Corporate  member,  an  actual  or  voting  member  of  a  cor- 
poration, as  distinguished  from  an  associate  or  an  honor- 
ary member;  as,  a  corjiorate  member  of  the  American 
Board. 

Cor'po-rate  (-rat),  1'.  ^  To  incorporate.   lObs.]  Stoic, 

Cor'po-rate,  '■.  -i.    To  become  incorporated.     [Of^s.] 

Cor'po-rate-ly  (-rat-lj),  odv.  1.  In  a  corporate  ca- 
pacity ;  acting  as  a  corporate  body. 

2-  In,  or  as  regards,  the  body.  Fahyan. 

Cor'pO-ra'tIoil(k8r'p6-ra'thun),  n.  [L.  corporatio  in- 
carnation ;  cf.  F.  corporation  corporation.]  A  body  poli- 
tic or  corporate,  formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as 
a  single  person,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the  capacity 
of  succession  ;  a  society  having  the  capacity  of  transact- 
ing business  as  an  individual. 

^'W^  Corporations  are  aggregate  or  sole.  Corpomtions 
a'jijrfgntr  consist  of  two  or  more  persons  united  in  a  soci- 
et\,  wlijeh  is  preserv'ed  by  a  succession  of  members, 
either  fiir.ver  or  till  the  corporation  is  dissolved  by  the 
piiuer  that  formed  it,  by  the  death  of  all  its  members,  by 
t  iirrender  of  its  charter  or  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture. 
Sm  li  corporations  are  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
the  iiead  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  ciithedral  rluirch,  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  or  in- 
surance .■(iinp:niy,  etc.  A  corporation  sole  consists  of  a 
•single  per.sdii,  wlio  is  made  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
in  order  to  give  him  some  legal  capacities,  and  especially 
that  of  succession,  which  as  a  natural  person  be  can  not 
have.  Kings,  bishopsj  deans,  parsons,  and  \icars,  are  in 
England  sole  corporations.  A  fee  will  not  pass  to  a  cor- 
poration sole  without  the  word  "  successors  "  in  the 
grant.  Tlicre  are  instances  in  the  United  States  of  a  min- 
ister of  a  parish  seized  of  parsonage  lands  in  the  right  of 
his  parish,  being  a  corporation  sole,  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Corporations  are  sometimes  classified  as  jmblic  imd  pri- 
vate ,•  publicheme  convertible  with  muniripal,  ojid  pri- 
vate vm-porations  being  all  corporations  not  municipal. 

Close  corporation.    See  imder  Close. 

Gor'po-ra'tor  (kor'po-ra'ter),  n.  A  member  of  a  cor- 
poration, osp.  one  of  the  original  members. 

Cor'po-ra-ture  (kSr'po-rS-tijr),  n.  The  state  of  being 
embodied  ;  boilily  existence.     [Obs.]  Dr.  If.  More. 

Gor-po're-al  (kor-po'rt-ol),  a.  [L.  corporeus,  fr.  cor- 
pus body.]  Having  a  body;  consisting  of,  or  pertaii^ 
ing  to,  a  material  body  or  substance;  material;  —  op- 
posed to  spiritual  or  immaterial. 

His  omnipotence 
That  to  conioreal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.  Miltoiu 

Corporeal  property,  such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled  (as 
opposed  to  inrorporr(d,  which  can  not  be  seen  or  handled, 
and  exists  only  in  contemplation  i.  Mozley  &  W. 

Syn. ^  Corporal;  bodily.    Bee  Cohpobax. 

Cor-po're-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Materialism.   Cudu-orih. 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,   iip,    Hm  ;     pity  ■,     food,   foot ;     out,    oil ;     chair ; 


go; 


sing,    ink  ;     ttien,   ttun  ;     boN  ;     zJb  ^  z  in  azure. 
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Cor.po're-al-lst  (k5r.po'_re-„l-Ist)._«.    One  who  denies  |  ^P^f^-i^f  ,=1^ th^f^Ue"^  1^^1J.^tt?,uriL'';fe 

red  corpuscles  are  circular,  but  iu  the  eamela.  binls. 


the  reality  of  spiritual  existences;  ii  materialist. 
Some  coi-poreahsts  pretended  ...  to  make  a  world  without  a 

Cor-po'r©-al'I-ty  (-SlT-ti?),  n.  .•  pi.  Corporealities 
(-tTz).  Tlie  state  of  being  corporeal ;  corporeal  existence. 

Cor-po're-al-ly  (k5r-po're-al-iy),  adv.  In  the  body ; 
in  a  bodily  form  or  manner. 

Cor-po're-al-ness  (-nSs),  n.    Corporeality ;  corporeity. 

Cor  po-re'1-ty  (kor'po-re'i-tj),  n.  [LL.  corporeitas: 
ff.  i\  corporeiie.'}  The  state  of  having  a  body;  the 
state  of  being  corporeal ;  materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corj'orcUtt  to  God.    B]>.  StUlingJleet. 

Those  who  deny  light  to  be  matter,  do  not  therefore  deny  its 
i'orporeit,j.  (oleruhje. 

Cor-por'l-fy  (k5r-p5r'T-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  corpus  body  -p 
-J'v:  cf.  F.  corporijier.l  To  embody;  to  form  into  a 
body.     lObs.-\  ^     '       '  Boyle. 

Cor'po-sant  (kor'p5-zant),  n.  [It.  corpo  santo  holy 
body.l     St.  Elmo's  fire.    See  under  Saint. 

Corps  (kor,  pi.  korz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cor- 
pus body.  See  Corpse.]  1.  The  human  body,  whether 
living  or  dead.     [06s.]     See  Corpse,  1. 

By  what  craft  in  my  corps,  it  Cometh  [commences]  and 
where.  ■''Tf  ^  loxvman. 

2.  A  body  of  men  ;  esp.,  an  organized  division  of  the 
miUtary  establishment ;  as,  the  marine  corps  ;  the  corps 
of  topographical  engineers  ;  specificaUy,  an  army  corps. 

A  corpi  operating  with  an  army  should  consist  of  three  di- 
■viBioas  of  the  line,  a  brigade  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  cav- 
iJpy_  Gtn.  Iptoniu.ii'  Tacttcs). 

3.  A  body  or  code  of  laws.     {.Obs.^ 

The  whole  cor2}3  of  the  law.  Bacon. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or  other 
ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed.     iObs.'] 

The  nrebendaries  over  and  above  their  reserved  rents  have  a 
€or,.s.  ^  ^"ff- 

Army  corps,  or  (French)  Corps  d'armee  fkor'  diir'ma  ), 
a  body  containing  two  or  more  divisions  of  a  large  army, 
organized  as  a  complete  army  in  itself.- ll  Corps  de  lo™ 
(kor'  de  lo'zh?')  [K,  body  of  the  house],  tlie  prmcipal 
mass  of  a  building,  considered  apart  from  its  wings.  -- 
Corps  diplomatique  (kor'  de'plo'ma-tek'j  [F..  diplomatic 
botfyl.  the  body  of  ministers  or  envoys  accredited  to  a 
government. 

Corpse  (kSrps),  n.  [OF.  cors  (sometimes  written 
corps),  F.  corps,  h.  corpus;  akin  to  AS.  hrif  womb. 
See  Midriff,  and  cf.  Corse,  Corselet,  Corset,  Corps, 
CUERPo.]  1.  A  human  body  in  general,  whether  living 
or  dead  ;  —  sometimes  contemptuously.     [0/>.«.] 

P;^^  Formerly  written  (after  the  French  form)  corps. 
SeeCoRPs,  7i.,l. 
2.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  being  ;  —  used  also  Fig. 
lie  touched  the  dead  cor/jse  ol  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  11^  feet.  -^-  ""-w't'- 

Corpse  candle,  (a)  A  thick  candle  formerly  used  at  a 
lich  wake,  or  the  customary  watching  vnth  a  corpse  on 
the  night  before  its  interment,  (b)  A  luminous  appear- 
ance, resembling  the  riame  of  a  candle,  sometimes  seen 
in  churchyards  and  other  damp  places,  superstitiously 
regarded  as  portending  death.  —  Corpse  gate,  the  gate  ot  a 
burial  place  througli  which  the  dead  are  earned,  olten 
having  a  covered  porch  ;  —  called  also  lic/i  gnte. 

Cor'pU-lence  (kor'pu-kna),       )  n.     [L.    corpuhnfia  : 
Cor'pu-len-cy  (kSr'pu-leo-sy), )      cf.  F.  corpulence.} 
\.  Excessive  fatness  ;  fleshiness ;  obesity. 
2.  Thickness;  density;  compactness,    \Obs.'] 
The  hea^-iness  and  corpulenci/  of  the  water  requiiing  a  great 
force  to  divide  it.  JUw- 

GOT'pn-lent  (-piS-lent),  a.    [L.  corpulenfns,  fr.  corpus : 
ct.  F.  corpulent.    See  Corpse.]    1.  Very  fat;  obese. 
2.  Solid;  gross;  opaque.     lObs.}  JloUand. 

Syn.  — Stout;  fleshy;  bulky;  obese.  See  Stout. 
Cor'pil-leilt-ly,  adv.  In  a  corpulent  manner. 
llCor'pus  (-pii.s),  n.  ;  pi.  Corpora  (-pS-ra).  [L.]  A 
body,  living  or  dead  ;  the  corporeal  substance  of  a  thing. 
Corptis  callosmn  (kSl-lo'.sum) ;  pL  Corpora  callosa  (-sa) 
[NL.,  callous  body]  (Anut.),  the  great  band  of  commis- 
sural fibers  unitnig  ihe  cerebral  hemispheres.  See  Brain. 
—  Corpufl  ChrlBtiikrTs'tt)  [L.,  body  of  Christ]  (A'.  C.  t'h.),a, 
festiv;*!  in  honor  of  the  evicharist,  observed  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinitv  Sunday.  —  Corpus  Christl  cloth.  Same 
aaPyx  Wo?/(,  under  Pyx.— Corpus  delicti  (dt-lik'ti)  [L., 
the  body  of  the  crnue]  {L<tw},  the  substantial  and  fmida- 
mental  fact  of  the  conimi.^sion  of  a  crime  ;  tiie  proofs 
essential  to  establish  a  crime.  —  Corpus  luteum  (lu'tP- 
iim);  pi.  Corpora  lutea  (-a)  [NL.,  luteous  body]  (Anat.)^ 
the  reddish  yellow  mass  which  fills  a  ruptured  Graafian 
follicle  in  the  mammalian  ovary. —  Corpus  striatum  (stri - 
a'tura);  pJ.  Corpora  striata  *-ti)  (NL.,  striate  body] 
iAnat.)^  a  ridge  in  the  wall  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Oor'pUS-cle  (-pus-s'l),  n.     [L.  corpusculum,  dim.  of 
cor/jwj.]     1.  A  minute  particle ;  an  atom  ;  a  molecule. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  proto-  r">v 

plasmic    animal    cell ;     ^'^V^Vt^IX 
esp.,  such  as  float  free,     ^"»..-^^>S^ 
Uke  blood,  lymph,  and  ^--Iv  .  V      j 
pus  corpuscles  ;  or  f^      3'^"'^ 
such  as  are  imbedded  ^*^^^^^^^  ,''^       N 

in  an  intercellular  ma-      ^'    j'-^ J 

trii,    like    connective        -~— ^ 
tissue    and    cartilage  ^•"x 

corpuscles.  See  Blood.  ^^il)    ? 

Virchow  showed   tlintv,-y 
the  corptiAcIrM  ot  honf  an- 
homol'i^riua  with  thoHC  o£ 
conn»;ctivc  tisam-.  r^ 

Quain'n  Aiifif.   l  -j.j 

Bed  blood    corpuAclei   \J 
(Php.tlol.),  in  man,  ye) 
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lowiHh,  biconcave,  cir- 
cular   discs    varying 

from     3f;'.,3     to     ^j'flfT     of 

on  i  n  c  h  in  diameter 
And  a>K>iit  injLn  of  an 
inch  thick.  'They  are 
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orpusci^Q  —  V,  ^.- , -.    -       -      - 

tiles,  and  the  lower  vertebrates  generally,  they  are  oval, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  spherical  in  form.  In  Am^ 
phio-cus,  and  most  invertebrates,  the  blood  corpuscles  are 
all  white  or  colorless.  —  White  blood  corpuscle,  {F/iystol.}, 
rounded,  slightly  flattened,  nucleated  ct-lls,  miunly  proto- 
plasmic in  composition,  and  possessed  of  coutractue  pow- 
er. In  man,  the  average  size  is  about  35^^  of  an  inch, 
and  they  are  present  m  blood  in  much  smaller  numbers 
than  the  red  corpuscles. 

Gor-pus'cu-lar  (kor-pusTcu-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corpus- 
culture.']  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  corpuscles,  or 
small  particles. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  that  which  attempts  to  account 
for  the  plifiiuuifiia  of  ii^iUire.  by  the  motion,  figure,  rest, 
positK-n,  ftc,  of  thi.^  iiiiiiute  particles  of  matter.  ■  -  Corpus- 
cular theory  [dpf.),  the  tJieory  enunciated  by  bir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  light  consists  in  the  emission  and  rapid  pro- 
gression of  minute  particles  or  corpuscles.  The  theory 
Ts  now  generally  rejected,  and  supplanted  by  the  undula- 
tonj  iltrunj. 

Cor-pUS  OU-la'ri-an  (-la'rT-rtn),  a.  Corpuscular.  [Ois.] 

Cor-pus  CU-la'ri-an,  n.  An  adherent  of  the  corpus- 
ciUar  i.liilosophv.  Bentley. 

Cor-pUS'CUle  (kOr-pus'kiil),  n.     A  corpuscle,     VObs.\ 

Cor-pus'CU-lons  (-kfi-lus),  a.    Corpuscular.    Tyndall. 

Cor-rade'  (k5r-rad'),  v.  t.  [L.  corraderc,  -rasunt ; 
cor-  +  radeie  to  rub.]  1.  To  gnaw  into;  to  wear 
away  ;  to  fret ;  to  consume.     [06*-.]  Vr.  B.  Clerke. 

2.  {G'yjl.)  To  erode,  as  the  bed  of  a  stream.    See  Cor- 

R.\SI0N.  , 

Cor-ra'dl-al  (k5r-ra'dT-ffl),  a.  Radiating  to  or  from 
the  same  point.     [A'O  Coleridge. 

COT-ra'di-ate  (k6r-ra'dt-at),  V.  t.  To  converge  to  one 
point  or  focus,  as  light  or  rays. 

Cor-ra'di-a'tion  (kSr-ra'dT-a'shun),  n.  A  conjunction 
or  concentration  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

Cor-ral'  (kor-rai';  Sp.  kor-ral'),  n.  [Sp.,  a  yard,  a 
yard  for  cattle,  fr.  coiro  a  circle  or  ring,  fr.  L.  currere  to 
run.  Cf.  Kraal.]  A  pen  for  animals;  esp.,  an  inclosure 
made  with  wagons,  by  emigrants  in  the  vicinity  of  hos- 
tile Indiana,  as  a  place  of  security  for  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

Cor-ral',  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Corralled  (-raid'  or 
-raid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Corralling.]  To  surround  and 
inclose  ;  to  coop  up ;  to  put  into  an  inclosed  space  ;  — 
primarily  used  with  reference  to  securing  horses  and 
cattle  in  an  inclosure  of  wagons  while  traversing  the 
plains,  but  in  the  Southwestern  United  States  now  collo- 
quially applied  to  the  capturing,  securing,  or  penning  of 
anything.  Bartlett. 

Cor-ra'slon  (kor-ra'zhun),  n.  [See  Corrade.]  {Geol.) 
The  erosion  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  running  water, 
principally  by  attrition  of  the  detritus  carried  along  by 
the  stream,  but  also  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  water. 

Cor-ra'slV©  (-sTv),  a.     Corrosive.     [O?;.?.] 

Currnsire  sores  which  eat  into  the  flesh.       Holland. 

Cor-rect'  (kor-rEkt'),  c  [L.  correclus,  p.  p.  of  corri- 
gere  to  make  straight,  to  correct ;  co7-  -j-  regere  to  lead 
"straight :  cf.  F.  correct.  See  Regular,  Right,  and  cf.  : 
Escort.]  Set  right,  or  made  straight ;  hence,  conforma- 
ble to  truth,  rectitude,  or  propriety,  or  to  a  just  stand- 
ard ;  not  faulty  or  imperfect ;  free  from  error ;  as,  cor- 
rect behavior ;   correct  views. 

Always  use  the  most  correct  editions.  F^Uon. 

Syn.  —  Accurate  ;  right ;  exact ;  precise  ;  regular ; 
faultless.    See  Accurate. 

Cor-rect',  v.  t.  \Jwp.  &  21.  p.  Corrected  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  11.  Correcting.]  1.  To  make  right ;  to  bring  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety;  to  rectify;  as, 
to  correct  maimers  or  principles. 

This  is  a  defect  in  the  first  make  of  some  men's  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  he  corrected  of  ter^'arda.  T.  llunwt. 

2.  To  remove  or  retrench  the  faults  or  errors  of ;  to 
amend  ;  to  set  right ;  as,  to  correct  the  proof  (that  is,  to 
mark  upon  the  margin  the  changes  to  be  made,  or  to 
make  in  the  type  the  changes  so  marked). 

3.  To  bring  back,  or  attempt  to  bring  back,  to  propri- 
ety in  morals  ;  to  reprove  or  punish  for  faults  or  devia- 
tions from  moral  rectitude  ;  to  chastise ;  to  discipline  ; 
as,  a  child  should  be  corrected  for  lying. 

Mv  accuser  is  my  'prentice  ;  and  when  I  did  correct  him  for 
his  fault  the  other  "day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 
even  with  me.  Sluik. 

4.  To  counteract  the  qualities  of  one  thing  by  those  of 
another; — said  of  whiitever  is  wrong  or  injurious;  as, 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  by  alkaline  prepa- 
rations. 

Syn,  —  To  amend  ;  rectify  ;  emend  ;  reform  ;  improve ; 
chastise  ;  punish ;  discipline  ;  chasten.    See  Amend. 

Cor-rect'1-ble  (-rek'tT-b'l),  \a.    Capable  of  being  cor- 

Cor-recfa-ble  (-rek'ta-b'l),  J      rected. 

Cor-rect'1-fy  (kor-rek'tT-fi),  v.  t.  To  correct.  \_Ohs.'] 
Wlieii  your  worship  '.'*  pleased  to  coi-recli/!/  a  lady.     /'.mii.  ic  Ff. 

Gor-rOC'tton  (kor-rek'shiSn),  n.  [L.  corrcctio :  cf.  F. 
coi-rrrdo'/i.]  1.  The  act  of  correcting,  or  making  that 
right  which  was  wrong ;  change  for  the  better ;  amend- 
ment ;  rcctittcation,  as  of  an  erroneous  statement. 

The  due  '•'■rrrrtion  of  swearing,  rioting,  ncyli'ct  of  God's  word, 
and  othtjr  scandalous  vices.  Sinii"'- 

2.  The  act  of  reproving  or  punishing,  or  that  whicli  i.s 
intended  to  rectify  or  to  cure  faults  ;  punishment ;  dis- 
cipline ;  chastisement. 

foiT^rtirni  and  instruction  must  both  work 

Ere  thiH  rude  hcii«l  will  profit.  Slml.-. 

3.  That  which  in  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  In 
wrong ;  an  cmeuihition ;  as,  the  corrections  on  a  proof 
slift'.t  Hhoultl  be  set  in  the  margin. 

4.  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities;  the  counteraction 


Rod  Blood  CornnHcIc«.  maRnifled.     of  what  is  inconv..nient  or  hurtful  in  its  ellocts ;  as,  the 
1    Fmm    the    blo<»I    of    common     corrrrtiori  of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

fowl  J  2  F'rom  the  tdood  of  ruffrd  |      5,  An  allowance  made  for  inaccuracy  in   an   instru- 
grouso  ;_  .1  From    hhecp'u  blood  ;  \  mcnt ;  xt,  clironomotcr  corrrction  :  compass  carrrclion. 
Correction  Uno  (.•'Surv.)^  n  parallel  used  as  a  new  base  lino 
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in  laying  out  townships  in  the  government  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  adoption  at  certaui  intervalii  of  a  ror- 
rection  line  is  necessitated  by  the  convergence  of  meridi- 
ans, and  the  statute  requirement  that  the  townships  nmst 
be  squares.  —  House  of  correction,  a  house  where  disor- 
derly persons  are  confined;  a  bridewell.  —  UBder  correc- 
tion, subject  to  correction ;  admitting  the  possibihty  01 
error. 

Cor-rec'tion-al  (k5r-rek'shijn-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  correc- 
tionnel.]  Tending  to,  or  intended  for,  correction  ;  used 
for  correction  ;  as,  a  correctional  institution. 

Cor-rec'tiOIl-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  is,  or  who  has  been, 
in  the  liouse  of  correction.     [06^.]  i<hnk. 

Cor-rect'lve    (kGr-rck'tlv),    a.      [Cf.    F.    correctif-l 

1.  Having  the  power  to  correct ;  tending  to  rectify ; 
as,  corrective  penalties. 
Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  biliouH  alkali.    Arbutlniot. 

2.  Quahfying;  limiting.  "The  Psalmist  interposeth 
.  ,  .  tliis  corrective  particle."  Holdsuorth. 

Cor-rect'ive,  7*.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
recting, altering,  or  counteracting  what  is  i^Tong  or  in- 
jurious; as,  alkalies  are  correctives  of  acids;  penalties 
are  correctives  of  immoral  conduct.  Burke. 

2.  Limitation  ;  restriction.     [0&5.]  Sir  M.  JIale. 

Cor-rect'ly  (k5r-rekt'ly),  adv.  In  a  correct  manner ; 
exactly  ;  ;ucurately  ;  without  fault  or  error. 

Cor-rect'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cor- 
rect ;  as,  the  correctness  of  opinions  or  of  manners  ;  cor- 
rectness of  taste  ;  conectiiess  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  the 
correct7icss  of  a  text  or  copy. 
Syn.  —  Accuracy  ;  exactness  :  precision  ;  propriety. 
Cor-rect'or  (kSr-rfkfer),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  corrects ;  as,  a  corrector  of  abuses ;  a  corrector 
of  the  press  ;  an  alkali  is  a  corrector  of  acids. 

Cor-rect'O-ry  (-o-ry),  a.  Containing  or  making  cor- 
rection ;  corrective. 

Cor-recfress  (-r6s).  n.     A  woman  who  corrects. 
II  Cor-reg'l-dor  (kor-vej'T-dor;  Sp.  ktr-ru'lie-dor'),  n. 
[Sp.,  orig. ,  a  corrector.]    The  chief  m.agistrate  of  a  Span- 
ish town. 

Cor'rel  (kSr'rT),  n.  [Scot.,  perh.  fr.  Celt,  cor  a  cor- 
ner.] A  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  game  usually 
lies.     "Fleet  foot  on  the  correi.^^  Sir  W.  Scott. 

CorTe-lafa-ble  (kSr're-lat'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be 
correlated  ;  ns,  correlatablc  plienomena. 

Cor're-late'  (k5r're-lat'  or  kSr're-lat'),  ''•  i-     [""P- 
&  p.  p-  Correlated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Correlating.] 
[Pref.  cor-  +  relate.]     To  have  reciprocal  or  mutual  re- 
lations ;  to  be  mutually  related. 
Doctrine  and  worship  correlate  as  theory  and  practice.  Tylor. 
Gor're-late',  ''-  t.     To  put  in  relation  with  each  other ; 
to  connect  together  by  the  disclosure  of  a  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  as,  to  correlate  natural  phenomena.  Daruiu. 
Cor're-late  (k5r're-lat),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  something  else,  as  father 
to  son  ;  a  correlative.  Sout/t. 
Cor^re-la'tlon  (-la'shUn),  Ji.     [LL.  correlatio  ;  L.  cor- 
-\-  relatio  :  cf.  F.  correlation.     Cf.  Corelation.]    Recip- 
rocal relation  ;  corresponding  similarity  or  parallelism  of 
relation  or  law ;  capacity  of  being  converted  into,  or  of 
giving  place  to,  one  another,  under  certain  conditions  ; 
as,  the  correlation  of  forces,  or  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Correlation  of  energy,  the  relation  to  one  another  nf  dif- 
ferent 1lM!ll^  i'i  energy  ;  — umially  having  sonu-  refrit-nie 
to  till' iniiii  ijile  of  conservation  of  energy.  Set'  Cnnsi-t- 
ra/'i'ii  I'f  iH' ran,  under  Conservation.  —  Correlation  of 
forces,  till-  rchition  between  the  forces  which  matter,  en- 
dowed witli  various  forms  of  energy,  may  exert. 

Cor-rel'a-tive  (kor-rel'a-tTv),  «.  [Cf.  F.  correlati/.] 
Having  or  indicating  a  reciprocal  relation. 

Fnthcr  and  son,  prince  and  subject,  stranger  and  citizen,  are 
correhttii-i  terms.  Jfitnie. 

Cor-rel'a-tive,  n.  1,  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands 
in  a  reciprocal  relation,  or  is  correlated,  to  some  other 
person  or  thiug.  Locke. 

Spiritual  thiups  and  spiritual  men  are  con-elatives.  Siiclimm. 
2.  (/Vmrn.")  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoim. 
Cor-rel'a-Uve-ly.  adr.     In  a  correlative  relation. 
Cor-rera-tive-ness.  n.    Quality  of  being  correlative. 
Cor're-U'glon-iSt  (.kSr're-lTj'tin-Tst),  ?).    A  co-religion- 
ist. 

Cor-rep'tlon  (k5r-r5p'shun),  n.  [L.  correptio,  ir.  for- 
;v>f/f  to  seize.]     Chiding;  reproof;  reproach.     lObs.] 

Angry,  passionate  conrption  being  rather  apt  to  provoke,  thiin 
toameiid.  Jlaunwmd. 

Cor're-spond'  (k5r''re-sp5nd'),  r.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Corresponded;  p.pr.  &  vh.  n.  Couresponding.]  [Pref. 
Cf,,:  -|_  respond:  cf.  F.  cor  respond  re.]  1.  To  be  like 
sometliiiig  cIpo  in  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  its 
pai-ts  ;  —  followed  by  tvith  or  to  ;  as,  concurring  figures 
correspond  with  each  other  tliroughout. 

Nnne  of  them  [the  forms  of  .Sidney's  sonnets]  cociv,«;>om(/  tn 
the  Shukispeurean  type.  J.  A.  Si/tiiomls. 

2.  To  be  adapted ;  to  be  congruous ;  to  suit ;  to  agree  ; 
to  fit ;  to  answer  ;  —  followed  by  (0. 

Words  hcini:  but  empty  snunii^.  any  farther  than  they  are 
pipns  of  nur  ideiifi.we  can  not  but  iisMMit  to  them  aa  they '■'»''j>^ 
sjii'iitl  to  those  ideas  we  have,  hut  no  farther.  Lock'-. 

3.  To  liave  intercourse  or  communion;  especially,  to 
hold  intercourse  or  to  communicate  by  sending  and  re- 
ceiving letters ;  —  followed  by  with. 

After  huvin;;  bt-rn  InnR  in  indirect  comnnniicntion  with  the 
oxih-il  fiiinilv,  lie  [Attorbury]  he^'uu  to  cwnsjioud dm-ct\y  with 
tlie  rritriuhr.  Mtu-Mtiliti/. 

Syn. -"To  agree;  fit;  answer;  suit;  write;  address. 

Gor're-spond'ence  (-spoud'ens),  7^.  [Cf.  F.  corres- 
pondani-r.  ]  1.  Friendly  intercourse ;  reciprocal  ex- 
cliango  of  civilities  ;  especially,  intercourse  between  per- 
sons hy  means  of  letters. 

lIoliIinKulhOgood  corrispondcncc  with  the  other  great  men  in 
the  state.  /iaroti. 

To  facilitate  cnrrrKpnndencr  between  one  part  of  London  and 
another,  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objectb  of  the  po-t  offlce. 

Atai^iitiUip. 
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3.  The  letters  which  pass  between  correspondents. 

3.  Mutual  .adaptation,  relation,  or  uEreenient,  of  ono 
thing  to  another  ;  agrut;mi;nt ;  congruity  ;  litneas  ;  rela- 
tion. 

Cor're-Spond'en-cy  (kOr'rc-spQnd'en-sJ'),  n.  ;  pi.  Coa- 

mESPONDENIJIES  (-.SlZ).       tiaiUU  ilS  CORRESPONDENCE,  3. 

Tlic  r'irri:.yii>iiif<ii'-ii'^  of  typca  and  antilyiicH  . . .  nmy  be  very 
Teafiunublt!  coiitiniiiitiona.  S.  Clark'. 

Cor're-spond'ent  (-mt),    n.    [Cf.  F.  cnrrespondant.^ 

Suitabln  ;  adapted  ;  lit ;  corresponding  ;  conRruous  ;  con- 

rforniablo ;  in  accord  or  agreement ;  obedient ;  willing. 

Action  c<>rri;.yi(mdent  or  repugnant  uiito  the  luw.    Jtookn: 

Ah  fast  the  corn-.ipoiKkiU  iiuHaious  riae.  Thoinnon. 

I  will  bo  rorrcipimdviit  to  coininuad.  6huk. 

Cor're-spond'ent,  ?*.     1.  One  with  whom  IntercourHc 

-JB  carried  on  by  letter.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  coiumunicatea  information,  etc.,  by  letter 
or  telegram  to  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 

3.  {Com.)  One  who  carricn  on  coinnurrcial  intercourso 
iby  letter  or  telegram  with  a  person  or  firm  at  a  di.stancc. 

CorTe-spond'ent-ly,  '"/''.  In  a  corresponding  mau- 
•jDer ;  conformably  ;  suitably. 

Gor're-spond'ing,  n.  1.  Answering  ;  conformable  ; 
agreeing  ;  uniting  ;  as,  correspond irig  numbers. 

2.  Carrying  on  inturcour.se  by  letters. 

Corresponding  member  of  a  society,  one  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  lias  been  inviteil  to  eorre.sin^id  u  itli  tbi-  .-(ni- 
«ty,  and  aid  in  carrying  out  its  designs  without  taknig 
part  in  its  management. 

Cor're-spond'ing-ly,  udi'.  In  a  corresponding  man- 
ner; conformably. 

Cor're-spon'slve  (-re-spOn'sTv),  n.  Corresponding  ; 
<;onformable  ;  adapted.  Shiik.  —  CorTe-Spon'slve-ly, 
•adv. 

Cor'rl-dor  (kor'rT-dor  or  -dSr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  corrt- 
<do}-e^  or  Sp.  nurrdnr  :  prop., a  runner,  hence,  a  running 
•or  long  line,  a  gallery,  fr.  L.  curreretowm.    See  Course.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  gallery  or  passageway  leading  to  several 
apartments  of  a  lionse. 

2.  {Fort.)  The  covered  way  lying  round  the  whole 
<:oinpa3S  of  tlie  fortifications  of  a  place.     [jR.] 

Cor'rie  (k5r'ri),  n.    Same  as  Correi.    [5ro/.]    Geikie. 

II  Cor'rl-geil'dum  (kSr'rt-jSn'dum),  n.  ;  pi.  Corri- 
OENDA  (-da).     [L.]     A  fault  or  error  to  be  corrected. 

Cor'll-gent  (kor'rl-jcnt),  n.  [L.  corrigens,  p.  pr.  of 
corrlqp.re  to  correct.]  {Med.)  A  substance  added  to  a 
medieino  to  mollify  or  modify  its  action.  DungJison. 

Cor'rl-gl-bll'i-ty  (-jT-bTl'I-tJ),  n.  Quality  of  being 
■corrigible  ;  capability  of  being  corrected  ;  corrigibleness. 

Cor'rl-gl-'ble  (k5r'rT-jT-b'l),  a.  [LL.  corrigihiiix,  fr. 
L.  corrigere  to  correct :  cf.  F.  corrigible.    See  Correct.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  set  right,  amended,  or  reformed  ; 
an,  a  rorrigihfe  fault. 

2.  Submis.sive  to  correction;  docile.  "Bending  down 
iis  corrigible  neck."  Shak. 

3.  Deserving  chastisement ;  punishable.     [Obs.^ 

He  was  taken  op  very  short,  and  adjudged  corriyible  lor  sueli 
presumptuous  language.  Jlowell. 

4.  Having  power  to  correct ;  corrective.     [06s.] 

The  .  .  .  rorri(jible.  authority  of  this  hes  in  our  wills.     Shak. 

Cor'ri-gl-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
<:orrigible  ;  corrigibility. 

Cor-rl'val  (k5r-ri'vil),  n.  A  fellow  rival ;  a  competi- 
'tor  ;  a  rival ;  also,  a  companion.     [jR.]  Shak. 

Cor-rl'val,  a.  Having  rivaling  claims  ;  eniulons  ;  in 
Tivalry.     [/?.]  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

Cor-rl'val.  v.  i.  Sc  t.    To  compete  with  ;  to  rival,    [i^.] 

Cor-r^val-ry  (k5r-ri'val-ry),  n.     Corivalry.     [i2.] 

Cor-rl'val- Ship,  n.     Corivalry.     \_R.'] 
By  the  corrivaUhi}'  of  Shagar  his  false  friend.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Cor'rl-vate  (kOr'rT-vat),  v.  t.  [L.  corrivatus^  p,  p.  of 
corrivare  to  corrivate.]  To  cause  to  flow  together,  as 
water  drawn  from  several  streams.     \_Obs.']  Barton. 

Cor'rl-va'tlon  (-va'shun),  n.  [L.  corrivatio.']  The 
flowing  of  dilferent  streams  into  one.     lObs.}       Burton. 

Cor-rob'O-rant  (k5r-r5b'o-r'/nt),  >i.  [L.  corroboraiis, 
p.  pr.  See  Corroborate.]  Strengthening;  supporting; 
corroborating.  Bacon.  —  n.  Anything  which  gives 
strength  or  support ;  a  tonic. 

The  brain,  with  its  proper  corroborants,  especially  with  sweet 
•odors  and  with  music.  Soutk:;/. 

Cor-rob'O-rate  (k3r-r5b'o-rat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
■Corroborated  (-ra't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Corroborating 
■(-ra'ttng).]  [L.  coiroboratus^  p.  p.  of  corroborare  to 
■corroborate;  cor-  -\-  roborare  to  strengthen,  robiir 
^strength.  See  Robust.]  1.  To  make  strong,  or  to  give 
additional  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen.     [0&5.] 

As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercised,  grows  stronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroboratt^d  thereby.  1.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  more  certain  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish. 
The  concurrence  of  all  tyirroboj-a^L's  the  same  truth.    /.  Taylor. 

Cor-rob'O-rate  (-rut),  a.  Corroborated.  {^Obs."]    Bacon. 

Cor-rOb'O-ra'tlOn  (k5r-rob'u-ra'shun).  n.  [Cf.  F.  cor- 
Tohoration,'\  1.  The  act  of  corroborating,  strengthen- 
ing, or  confirming  ;  addition  of  strength  ;  confirmation  ; 
as,  the  corroboration  of  an  argument,  or  of  information. 

2.  That  whicli  corroborates. 

Cor-roVo-ra-tlve  (k5r-rob'6-ri-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cor- 
Tohoratif.'\     Tending  to  strengthen  or  confirm. 

Cor-rbb'O-ra-tlve,  n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens  ; 
a  corroborant.  Wiseman. 

Cor-rob'O-ra-tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.  Tending  to  strengthen ; 
■  corroborative;  as,  corroboratory  facts. 

Cor-rode'  (kor-rod'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corroded; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Corroding.]  [L.  corrodere^  -rosum  ; 
cor-  -j-  Todere  to  gnaw  :  cf.  F.  corroder.     See  Rodent.] 

1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees;  to  wear  away  or  diminish 
by  gradually  separating  or  destroying  small  particles  of, 
as  by  the  action  of  a  strong  acid  or  a  caustic  alkali. 

Aqua  fortia  corro<liiig  copper  ...  is  wont  to  reduce  it  to  a 
jffreen-bluc  solution.  Bo>ile. 


2.  Toconsnme;  towearaway;  topreynpon;  to  impair. 

Cor-rode',  v.  i.  To  liave  corrosive  action  ;  to  bo  aulv 
j(;et  to  cnirowion. 

CorrodlnK  lead,  lead  Buffleieiitly  pure  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing white  lca*i  by  a  process  of  corrodinK- 

Syn.  — To  i-anker  ;  gnaw;  rust;  waste;  wear  away. 

Cor-rod'ent  (kSr-ro'dcnt),  a.  [L.  corrodeiis,  p.  pr.  of 
corrodrrr.}     ('orrosive.      [A'.]  Bp.  King. 

Cor-rod'ent,  n.     Anytliing  that  corrodes.     Bp.  King. 

Gor-ro'di-ate  (kOr-ro'dl-iit),  v.  t     [Se«  Corrode.]    To 

eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  corrode.      [Ob.s.']  Sandys. 

Cor-ro'di-bU'1-ty  (kQr-ro'dl-blll-tJr),  n.  The  quality 
of  licing  eorrii.iible.     {B.']  Johnson. 

Gor-rod'1-ble  (kor-ro'dl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  cor- 
roded ;  corruhihlt;.  Sir  T.  liroinir. 

Cor-ro'sl-bil'i-ty  (kor-ro'sl-blll-tj),  n.  Cormdibil- 
it.y.    *'  ('orrii.sihUilii  .  .  .  answers  corrosivenesw. "    Jiinjle. 

Cor-ro'si-ble  (kt'r-ro'bt-b'l),  a.     Corrodible.      Jiailey. 

Cor-ro'sl-ble-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  or  statu  of  being 
corrusilde.  Jiailey. 

Cor-ro'slon  (k5r-ro'zhnn),  n.  [LL.  coTtosio:  cf.  F. 
corroxi'Di.  Sei^  Corrode.]  The  action  or  efloct  of  corro- 
sive agents,  or  the  jirocess  of  corrosive  change  ;  as,  the 
rusting  of  iron  is  a  variety  of  corrosion. 

Cnrrnsiiiii  is  a  particular  Bpt-cies  of  diusolution  of  bodicK, 
cither  by  un  acid  or  a  salmi;  menHtruuin.  John  Quim-y. 

Cor-ro'Bive  (kSr-ro'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corrosif.'\  1.  Eat- 
ing away ;  having  the  power  of  gradually  wearing, 
clianging,  or  destroying  the  texture  or  substance  of  a 
body ;  as,  the  corrosive  action  of  an  acid.  "  Corrosive 
liquors."     Grew.     "  Corrosive  famine."     Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  cun-osive.  Shak. 

Corrosive  Bubllmate  (<'he/n.),  mercuric  cldoride,  HgCl;. ; 
so  called  because  obtained  by  sublimation,  and  because 
of  its  harsh  irritating  action  on  the  body  tissue.  Usually 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  transparent,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, easily  soluble,  and  of  an  acrid,  bummg  taste.  It 
is  a  virulent  poison,  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  an  excel- 
lent antisyphilitic  \  called  also  mercuric  bichloride.  It  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  calomel,  the  mild 
chloride  of  mercury. 

Gor-ro'slve,  7i.  1.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  eat- 
ing or  wearing  away  gradually. 

[rorj-otii'^j:]  net  either  directly,  by  cliemicnlly  destroying  the 
part,  or  indirectly  by  caubing  mflan'nnalion  imd  gangrene. 

2.  Th.at  which  has  the  power  of  fretting  or  irritating. 
Such  fipeeches  .  .  .  are  grievous  corrosires.       Jlooker. 

— Cor-ro'sive-ly,  ^'/r.  —  Cor-ro'sive-ness,  n. 

Coir-ro'val  (kor-ro'v«l),  n.  A  dark  brown. substance 
of  vegetable  origin,  allied  to  curare,  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  New  Granada  as  an  arrow  poison. 

Cor-ro'va-line  (-va-lTn  or-len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  poison- 
ous alkaloid  extracted  from  corroval,  and  characterized 
by  its  inniiediate  action  in  paralyzing  the  heart. 

Cor'ru-gant  (k5r'ru-gant),  a.  [L.  corriigans,  p.  pr. 
See  Corrugate.]  Having  the  power  of  contracting  into 
wrinkles.  Johnson. 

Gor'ru-gate  (kor'ru-gSt),  a.  [L.  corrvgatus,  \>.  p.  of 
corrugare ;  cor- -{- rugurc  to  wrinkle,  rf/r/a  wrinkle  ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  Wrinkled ;  crumpled  ;  furrowed  ; 
contracted  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

Cor'ru-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Corrugated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Corruoating  (-ga'ting).]  To 
form  or  sliape  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  or  alternate  ridges 
and  grooves,  as  by  drawing,  contraction,  pressure,  bend- 
ing, or  otherwise ;  to  wrinkle  ;  to  purse  up ;  as,  to  cor- 
rugate plates  of  iron  ;  to  corrugate  the  forehead. 

Corrugated  iron,  sheet  iron  bent  into  a  series  of  alternate 
ridges  and  grooves  in  parallel  Hues,  giving  it  greater  still- 
ness. —  Corrugated  paper,  a  thick,  coarse  paper  corrugated 
in  order  to  give  it  ela.stieity.  It  is  used  as  a  WTapping 
material  for  fragile  articles,  as  bottles. 

Gor'ru-ga'tlon  (kor'rn-ga'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  corruga- 
tion.}  The  act  of  corrugating ;  contraction  into  wrinkles 
or  alrernate  ridges  and  grooves. 

Cor'ni-ga'tor  (kSr'ru-ga'ter),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  F.  corrji- 
gateur.'}  jAjtat.)  A  muscle  which  contracts  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  into  w  riukles. 

Gor-ru'gent  (k5r-ru'jent),  «.  {Anat.)  Drawing  to- 
gether ;  contracting  ;  — said  of  the  eorrugator.     [06^.] 

Gor-rump'  {k5r-rump'),  V.  t.  [L.  connunpere.'\  To 
corrupt.     See  Corrupt.     [Ofi-v.]  Chaucer. 

Cor-rump'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Corruptible.     [Obs.'\ 

Cor-rupt'  (k5r-rupt'),  a.  [L.  corntptus,  p.  p.  of  cor- 
ruinpere  to  corrupt ;  cor — \-  runipere  to  break.  See 
Rupture.]  L  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state  ; 
spoiled  ;  tainted ;  vitiated  ;  unsound. 
"Who  with  fruch 


■ruiit  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them, 
KmAh-s. 

2.  Changed  from  a  state  of  uprightness,  correctness, 
truth,  etc.,  to   a  worse  state;   vitiated;  depraved;  de- 
based ;  perverted  ;  as,  corrupt  language  ;  corrupt  judges. 
At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
Tu  frwear  against  you.  Shak. 

3-  Abounding  in  errors ;  not  genuine  or  correct ;  as, 
the  text  of  the  manuscript  is  corrrtpt. 

Cor-rupt',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corrupted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Corrupting.]  1.  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a 
putrid  or  putrescent  state  ;  to  make  putrid  ;  to  putrefy. 

2.  To  change  from  good  to  bad ;  to  vitiate ;  to  de- 
prave ;  to  pervert ;  to  debase  ;  to  defile. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    1  Cor.  xv.  C". 

3.  To  draw  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty  ; 
aa,  to  corrupt  a  judge  by  a  bribe. 

Heaven  \s  above  all  yet :  there  Bits  a  Judge 

That  no  king  can  corrupt.  Shak. 

4.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations  or  inno- 
vations ;  to  falsify ;  as,  to  corrupt  language  ;  to  corrupt 
the  sacred  text. 

lie  that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it  [language],  though  he  does  not 
corrupt  the  fouutams  of  knowledge,  ...  yet  he  stops  the  I'lP'^-- 


6.  To  waste,  spoil,  or  cousume  ;  to  make  worttileas. 

Lay  nni  uti  lor  y<jiiriitlvcia  trcaoiirtu  upon  turth,  wiitrc  moth 
and  rust  dutU  corrupt.  Malt.  vi.  19. 

Cor-rupt'  (kor-rftpf ),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  putrid  or 
tainted  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  rot.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  l>i-(onie  vitiated  ;  tu  loBc  purity  or  gooducMi. 

Cor-nipt'er  (k6r-rup'ter),  ji.  Ono  who  corrupts  ;  oqb 
wJio  vitiates  or  taints  ;  as,  a  corrupter  of  morals. 

Gor-rupt'lUl  (-I'd),  «.  Tending  to  corrupt;  full  of 
curruptifjii,     I  fJb.t.j     "  Corrupljul  briljes."         Spenser. 

Cor-rupt  l-bU'lty  (kCr  rup'tT-bTl'T-t5),  n.  [L.  cor- 
ruptibilitas :  cf.  F,  corruplibilitc.']  The  quality  of  be- 
ing corruptible ;  the  possibility  or  liability  of  being  cor- 
rupted ;  corrnptibleness.  Jlurke. 

Oor-ruptl-ble  {kfjr-rfl]/tT-b'l),  a.  [L.  corrujjtibilis: 
cf.  F.  corrujUiblc]  1,  Capal>le  of  being  made  corrupt; 
subject  to  decay.    *'  Our  corruptible  bodies."        Hooker. 

Ye  were  not  redecmt-d  witli  corruptifjU  thingi-,  m  Hilvcr  and 
gold.  1  /V(.  i,  18. 

2.  Capable  of  being  corrupted,  or  morally  vitiated ; 
susceptible  of  depravation. 

They  Bystematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race.   I'.vrke. 

—  Cor-rupt'l-We-neBfl,  n.  —  Cor-rupt'I-bly,  adv. 

Cor-rupt'1-ble,  ?(.  That  which  may  decay  and  perish  ; 
the  human  body.     [Archaici  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

Cor-mpt'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  that  corrupts. 

Cor-rup'tlon  (kCr-rup'shtin),  7i.  [F.  corruption^  L. 
corruptio.]  1.  The  act  of  corrupting  or  making  putrid, 
or  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid  ;  decomposition  or 
disorganization,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  putre- 
faction ;  deterioration. 

The  inducing  and  accelerntinp  of  putrefaction  io  ft  subject  of 
very  oniverBal  inquiry  ;  for  cofTu/^(io»  in  a  reciprocal  to  "gen- 
eration." Jiacon. 

2.  The  product  of  corruption  ;  putrid  matter. 

3.  The  act  of  corrupting  or  of  impairing  integrity,  vir- 
tue, or  moral  principle  ;  the  state  of  being  corrupted  or 
debased  ;  loss  of  purity  or  integrity  ;  depravity  ;  wicked- 
ness ;  impurity ;  bribery. 

It  was  necessary,  by  expoBing  the  gross  corruptions  of  mon- 
asteries, ...  to  excite  popular  indignation  agaiuat  them. 

Jlallam. 

They  abstained  from  some  of  the  worst  methods  of  corrup- 
tion ueual  to  their  party  in  its  earlier  days.  JSaw.rojt. 

(JZ^^  Corruption,  when  api)Hed  to  officers,  trustees, 
etc.,  sigiulies  the  inducing  a  violation  of  duty  by  means 
of  pecmiiary  considerations.  Abbott. 

4.  The  act  of  changing,  or  of  being  changed,  for  the 
worse  ;  departure  from  what  is  pure,  simple,  or  correct ; 
as,  a  corruption  of  style  ;  corruption  in  language. 

Corruption  of  blood  (Lau:)^  taint  or  impurity  of  blood, 
in  conseiiuence  of  an  act  of  attainder  of  treason  or  felony, 
by  which  a  person  is  disabled  from  inheriting  any  estate, 
or  from  transmitting  it  to  others. 

Corruption  of  blood  Can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  Pnrlia- 
nient.  Black^tr/iK. 

Syn, —Putrescence  ;  putrefaction;  pollution;  defile- 
ment: contamination;  deprivation;  debasement;  adul- 
teration; depravity;  taint.    See  Depravity. 

Cor-nip'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  corruiits,  or  who  up- 
holds corruption.  Sydney  Smith. 

Cor-rupt'lve  (kSr-rup'tiv),  a.  [L.  corruj^liius :  cf. 
F.  corrupti/.]  Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitia- 
ting ;  tending  to  produce  corruption. 

It  should  be  endued  with  eome  corruptive  quality  for  so 
speedy  n  dissolution  of  the  meat.  Jiay. 

Gor-rupt'lesS  (kSr-ruptlSs),  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
corruption  or  decay  ;  incorruptible.  Dnjden. 

Cor-ruptly,  adv.  in  a  corrupt  manner  ;  by  means  of 
corruption  or  corrupting  influences  ;  wrongfully. 

Cor-rupt'nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  corrupt. 

Gor-rupt'ress  (-res),  n.     A  woman  who  corrupts. 

Thou  studied  old  corruptress.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Cor'sac  (kor'sSk),  n.    {Zodl.)  Tlie  corsak. 

Gor'sage  (kor'saj),  n.  [F.  See  Corset.]  The  waist 
or  bodice  of  a  lady's  dress ;  as,  a  low  corsage. 

Gor'sair  (kCr'&Sr),  n.  [F.  corsuire  (cf.  It.  corsare, 
corsale,  Fr.  corsari),  LL.  corsarius,  fr.  L.  cursus  a  run- 
ning, course,  whence  Sp.  corso  cruise,  corsa  cruise, 
coasting  voyage,  corsear  to  cruise  against  the  enemy, 
to  pirate,  cor.'tario  cruising,  a  privateer  authorized  to 
cruise  against  the  enemy.  See  Course.]  1.  A  pirate; 
one  who  cmises  about  without  authorization  from  any 
government,  to  seize  booty  on  sea  or  land. 

2.  A  piratical  vessel. 

Barbary  corsairs  , . .  infested  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Prt^-cijtt. 

Cor'aak  (kOr'sSk).  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  foxlike  mam- 
mal {Cynalopez  corsac),  found  in  Central  Asia.  [Writ- 
ten also  corsac.l  ^ _ 

Corse  (kSrs  or  kors ;  277),  n.    [OF.  cors,  F.  corp*. 
See  Corpse.]    1.  A  living  body  or  its  bulk.     [Obs.i 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  corse 
As  ever  wielded  apear  in  warlike  hand.  SpcJtter. 

2.  A  corpse  ;  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  [Ar- 
chaic or  Poetic^ 

Set  down  the  corse  :  or.  by  Saint  Paid, 
I  *lt  make  a  cvse  of  him  that  disobeys  Shak. 

Corselet  (kSrslSt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  cors,  F. 
corps,  body.  See  Corse.]  1-  Armor  for  the  body,  as 
the  breastplate  and  backpiece  taken  together ;  —  also, 
used  for  the  entire  suit  of  the  day,  including  breastpkite 
and  backpiece,  tasset  and  headpiece. 

2.  lZi"'il.)  Tlie  thorax  of  an  insect. 

Gorse'pres  ent  (kors'prez'cnt  or  kors'-),  n.  {Eng. 
Law)  An  offeriug  made  to  the  church  at  the  interment 
of  a  dead  body.  Blackstone. 

Cor'set  (kor's^t),  n,  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  cors,  F.  corps., 
body.  See  Corse.]  1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  gown  or 
basque  of  wliich  the  body  was  close  fitting,  worn  by 
both  men  and  women. 

2.  An  article  of  dress  inclosing  the  chest  and  waist| 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   6p,   ftm;     pity;     food,   too%\     out,   oil;     cliair;     go-,     sine, 


ink;     then,   tliia ;     boN;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 


CORSET 

worn  (cluefly  by  women)  to  support  the  body  or  to 

nioJify  its  shape  ;  stays. 

Gor'set  (kSr'set),  r.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Cosseted  ;  p. 
pr   S:  t'b.  n.  CoasETlNG.]     To  inclose  in  corsets. 

Cors'let  (kors'lSt),  K.     A  corselet.   [Obs^    Hakluyl. 

Gors'ned  (k8rs'ned),  n.  [AS.  corsnxd.']  {AS.  Laws) 
The  morsel  of  execration;  a  species  of  ordeal  consist- 
ing in  tlie  eating  of  a  piece  of  bread  consecrated  by  im- 
precation. If  the  suspected  person  ate  it  freely,  he  was 
pronounced  innocent ;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  tly-oat.  it 
was  considered  as  a  proof  of  lus  guilt.  Burrill. 

W  Cor'ttge'  (kSr'tazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  corleggio  train, 
fr.  corte  court.  See  Coubt.]  A  train  of  attendants ;  a 
procession.  .  ^ 

Cor'tes  (kSr'tSs),  n.  pi.  [Sp.  &  Pg.,  fr.  corle  court.] 
The  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  nobihty,  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  cities,  which  in  Spain  aud  in  Por- 
tugal answers,  in  some  measure,  to  the  ParUament  of 
Great  Britain.  ,    ^    _  ,       n 

II  Cor'tes  (kSr'tEks),  n. ;  pi.  Cortices  (-ti-sez).  LI--, 
bark.  Cf.  COEK.]  1.  Bark,  as  of  a  tree  ;  hence,  an  outer 
covering.  ,     ,         ,     , 

2.  (Med.)  Bark;  rind;  specifically,  cinchona  bark. 

3.  (A7ial.)  The  outer  or  superficial  part  of  an  organ  ; 
as,  the  cortex  or  gray  exterior  substance  of  the  brain. 

Oor'U-cal  (kSr'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  cortex  bark:  cf.  F. 
cortical.!  Belonging  to,  or  consistmg  of,  bark  or  rind  ; 
resembling  bark  or  rind ;  external ;  outer ;  superficial ; 
as.  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney.  _ 

Cor'tl-Cate(k8r'tI-kut),  (a.     [h.  corticaltis.^   Having 
Cor'tl-ca  ted  (-ka'tSd),    (     a  special  outer  covering  of 
a  nature  unlike  the  interior  part. 

Cor-tlc'Mer  (kSr-tls'I-fer),  n.  (ZoSl.)  One  of  the 
Gorgoniacea;  — so  called  because  the  fleshy  part  sur- 
rounds a  solid  axis,  like  a  bark. 

Cor'ti-cll'er-ons  (kor'tl-sifer-us),  a.  [h.  cortex,  cor- 
tici.'!,  bark  J-  -ferous:  cf.  F.  cortici/ere.']  1.  Producing 
bark  or  something  that  resembles  bark. 

2.   (Zool.)  Having  a  barklike  cffinenchyma. 
Oor-tlc'1-fonn  (kor-t Is'I-fSrm),  a.   [L.  cortex,  corticis, 
bark  -|-  -form :   cf.  F.  cortici/orme.'\     Resembling,  or 
having  the  form  of.  bark  or  rind. 

Cor'tl-cine  (kor'tl-sln),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cortex,  corticjs, 
bark.]  .\  material  for  carpeting  or  floor  covering,  made 
of  ground  cork  and  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber. 

Cor'll-cose'  (-kos'),  a.  [L.  corticusus.}  Abounding 
in  bark  ;  resembling  bark  ;  barky. 

Cor'ti-COUS  (-kus),  a.  Relatuig  to,  or  resembling,  bark ; 
corticose. 

Cor'tlle  (kSr'til  ;  It.  kSr-te'la),  n.  [It.,  fr.  corte 
court.]  .in  open  internal  courtyard  inclosed  by  the 
walls  of  a  large  dwellmg  house  or  other  large  and  stately 
building. 

Go-ran'dnm  (ko-run'dum),  n. ;  pi.  CoRtraDtrMS 
(-dumz).  [Also  corimlon.'i  [From  Hind,  kurand  co- 
rundum stone.]  (Mill.)  The  earth  alumina,  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state,  includuig  sapphire,  which 
is  the  fine  blue  variety ;  the  oriental  rubi),  or  red  sap- 
phire ;  the  oriental  amethyst,  or  purple  sapphire;  and 
adamantine  spar,  tlie  hair-brown  variety.  It  is  the  hard- 
est substance  fomid  native,  next  to  the  diamond. 

^'^^  The  name  corundum  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  non-transparent  or  coarser  kinds,  ^mfru  is  a  dark- 
colored  granular  variety,  usually  admixed  with  magnetic 
iron  ore. 

Co-rus'cant  (kS-r!is'knnt),  a.     [L.  coruscnns,  p.  pr. 

See  Coruscate.]  Glittering  in  flashes  ;  flashing.  Howell. 

Cor'US-cate  (kor'us-kat  or  ko-rus'kat),  v.  i.     [L.  co- 

ruscare  to  flash,  vibrate.]    To  ghtter  in  flashes;  to  flash. 

Syn.  —  To  gUsten  ;  gleam  ;  sparkle  ;  radiate. 

Gor  US-ca'tion  (kor'us-kii'sliun),  n.     [L.  cornscatio  : 

cf.  F.  coruscation.}     1.  A  sudden  flash  or  play  of  light. 

A  very  vivid  but  t-xceediag  short-lived  splendor,  not  to  call 
It  a  little  coruscation.  Jioi/ic. 

2.  A  flash  of  intellectual  brilliancy. 

He  might  have  ilhiininated  his  times  with  the  incessant  cor- 
wad'wu  of  llis  genius.  I.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —Flash;  glitter;  blaze;  gleam;  sparkle. 
Corve  (korv).  n.    See  Corf. 

II  Corves'  (kor'va'  or  -ve'),  n.    [F.  corrie,  f r.  LL. 

eorvada,  corrogata,  fr.  L.  corrogare  to  entreat  together ; 

cor- -j- ro^are  to  ask.]     {Feudal  Law)  An  obligation  to 

perform  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  for  the 

lord  or  sovereign. 

Gor'ven  (kor'v/m),  obs.p.  p.  of  Carve.  Chaucer. 

Gor'vet  ( kOr'vet),       I  n.    [F.  corvette,  f r.  Pg.  cor- 

Cor-vette'  (kSr-vBf),  I     reta  or  Sp.  corheta,  fr.  L.  cor- 

hita  a  slow-sailing  sliip  of  burden,  fr.  corhis  basket.     Cf. 

CoRBEll..]    {Xauf.)  A  war  vessel,  ranking  next  below  a 

frigate,  and   having  usually  only  one  tier  of   guns  ;  — 

called  in  the  United  States  navy  a  .sloop  of  war. 

liGor-vet'tO  (-v5t'to),  n.    (3/'in.)  A  curvet.    Peacham. 
Cor'vlne  fkOr'vTn),  a.    [L.  corvinus,iT.  corvus  crow.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crow  ;  crowlike. 
Cor'vo-rant  (kor'vu-rrtnt),  n.    See  Cormorant. 
Cor'y-bant    (k5r'I-l>iint),    n. ;    pi.    E.    Corvbants 
f-bSnts),  oftener  L.  Corybantes  (-bSu'tez).     [L.   Comi- 
has.   Or.    Kopv^as.]      One  of  the  priests  of  Cybele   in 
Phrygia.    Tlie  rites  of  the  Corybants  were  accompanied 
by  wild  music,  dancing,  etc. 

Got'y-ban'Uaflm (-bSn'tT-Sz'm),  n.    [Gr.  KopuPairi- 
aaiiM  li  Cfri'ybantic   frenzy.]     {Med.) 
A  kind  of  frenzy  in  which  the  p.atient 
is  tormented  by  fantastic  visions  and 
want  of  sleep.  Ihinqlison. 

Cor'y-ban'tlc  (k5r'I-bSn'tIk),  a. 
[Gr.  Kopi/^ai/Ttjfo?,  fr.  Kopu^a^  .a  Cory- 
baiit.l  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  CJiry'bantea  or  their  rites ;  frantic  ; 
frenzied  ;  as,  a  corgbantic  dance. 

Oor'ymb  (kCr'tnib  or  -Tin  ;  2ii0),  n. 
[L.  corgmbus  cluster  of  flowers,  Gr. 
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or  a  t^itmhir  sliaped  cluster  of  fruit. 

Gor'ymbed  (kSr'lmbd),  a.     {Bol.)  Corymbose. 

Cor  ym-bif'er-ous  (kOr'Im-bii'er-iis).  a.  [L.  corym- 
bifer  :  ,;,niiiil,iis  a  cluster  of  flowers  +/frrf  to  bear  :  cf. 
F.  onitnbiurc.}     {Bot.)  Bearing  corymbs  of  flowers  or 

Go-rymTjOse  (ko-rlm'bos  or  kBr'Im-bos'),  a.  {Bol.) 
Consisting  of  corj-mbs,  or  resembling  them  in  form. 
[Written  .^1.^0  corgmhous.'] 

Go-rymTjose-ly,  adc.    In  corj-mbs. 

Gor  y-phffi'noid  (kor'I-fe'noid),  a.  [NL.  coryphaena 
4- -oil/.]  (/'oo/  )  Belonging  to,  or  like,  the  geuus  C'ory- 
phiena.     See  IIolphin 


Coryphffinoid  Fish  i^Corgjihxna  doradon). 

I!  CoTy'pWe'  (ko're'fi').  n-  [F-]  C^rama)  A  ballet 
dancer. 

Cor'y-phene'  (kor'I-fen'),  "•  [Nl-  coryphaena,  fr. 
Gr.  Kopvc^ij  head,  summit,  peak  :  cf.  F.  coryphene.] 
{ZoOl.)  Atishof  thegenusCori/yi/iasna.  See  Dolphis  (2). 

Cory-phe'US  (kor'T-fe'iSs),  n.;  pi.  E.  Corypheuses 
(-5z),  L.  CoRYPHEi  (-fell.  [L.  coryphaeus,  fr.  Gr.  Kopv- 
^alos,  fr.  Kofn'ifyii  head.]  (Gr.  Aniiq.)  The  conductor, 
chief,  or  leader  of  the  dramatic  chorus;  hence,  the  chief 
or  leader  of  a  party  or  interest. 

That  noted  cort/jjheus  [Dr.  John  Owen]  of  the  Independent 
factum-  .S'f""i. 

llCo-ryph'o-don(ki-rTf'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  Kopvrf>ri  head, 
peak  -j-  ofiovs. 


Feet  of  Coryphodon.    (>^) 
a  Fore  foot ;  6  llind  foot. 


Simple  Corymb. 


KopviipK.]     {Bol.)  {a)  A  flat-top|)ed  or  convex  cluster 


656i'TO?,  tooth.] 
{Paleon.)  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct 
mammalsfrom 
the  eocene 
tertiary  of 
Europe  and 
America.  Its 
species  varied 
in  size  between 
the  tapir  and 
rhinoceros, 

aud  were  allied  to  those  animals,  but  had  short,  planti- 
grade, five-toed  feet,  like  tlie  elephant. 

Go-ryph'0-dont  (-dont),  n.  (Paleon.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembliug,  the  genus  Coryphodon. 

llCo-ry'za  (kS-ri'za),  v.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  nopv^a  ca- 
tarrh.]    {Med.)  Nasal  catarrh. 

Gos-cln'O-man'cy  (k5s-sTn'o-mSn'si?  or  k5s'sT-no-),  n. 
[Gr.  KoaKivov  sieve  -f  -mancy.}  Divination  by  means  of 
a  suspended  sieve. 

{I  Cos  co-ro'ba  (kos'ko-ro'ba),  n.  [Native  name.] 
{Zoal.)  A  large,  white.  South  American  duck,  of  the 
genus  Co.'icoroba,  resembling  a  swan. 

Co-se'cant  (kS-se'kiiut),  u.  [For  co.  secans,  an  ab- 
brev.  of  L.  complemrnti  secans.}  {Trig.)  The  secant 
of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.    See  Illust.  of 

FUKCTIONS. 

Gos'en  (kuz''n),  r.  t.    See  Cozen. 

Cos'en.age  (kuz''n-«i),  7;.    See  Cozenage. 

Cos'eo-tng,  n.  {0.  Eng.  Law)  Anything  done  de- 
ceitfully, and  which  could  not  be  properly  designated 
by  any  special  name,  whether  belonging  to  contracts  or 
not.  Burrill. 

Co-sen'Uent  (ko-sen'shpnt),  n.    Perceiving  together. 

Co'sey  (kn'zy).  "■    See  Cozy.  Dickens. 

Cosb'er  (kosh'er),  v.  t.  [Ir.  cosair  a  feast,  a  banquet  V 
or  cf.  F.  coucher  to  lie.  Cf.  CoocH,  Cosheriko.]  1.  {Old 
Laa-)  To  levy  certain  exactions  or  tribute  upon  ;  to 
lodge  and  cat  at  the  expense  of.    See  Cosheeiso. 

2.  To  treat  with  hospitality  ;  to  pet.     [Ireland} 

Gosh'er-er  (kosh'er-er),  n.     One  who  coshers. 

Gosh'er-lng,  >i.  {Old  Law)  A  feudal  prerogative  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil  entitling  him  to  lodging  and  food  at 
his  tenant's  house.  Burrill. 

Sr.mctiinrR  he  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law.  to  live  by 
c.,./,. ,/)(./.  that  IS  tusav.  by  (nmrteriiit;  biinself  on  tlie  (jM  ten- 
ant- ft  lus  fuinilv.  who,  wretched  as  wan  tlieir  own  condition, 
coiilii  not  refuse 'a  portion  of  Ilnir  pittance  to  one  whom  ttiey 
still  regarded  as  their  rightful  lord.  Macaidu'i. 

Go'sler  (ko'zher),  11.  [Cf.  OF.  comsier  maker  of 
mattresses ;  or  couseor  tailor,  f  r.  OF.  &  F.  coudre,  p.  p. 
cousu  to  sew,  fr.  L.  consuere  to  sew  together;  con- + 
Sucre  to  sew.  See  Sew  to  stitch.]  A  tailor  who  botches 
his  work.     [''""■]  *''"'*■■ 

Co'slg  nll'i  ca  Uve  (ko'sIg-nlf'T-kil-tIv),  a.    Having 

the  saiin-  Mi;iiili(  atii.ii.  Cockeram. 

Co-slg'nl-ta-ry  (ki-sTg'nl-ti-ry).  a.  [Pref.  co-  +  sign. 
Cf.  Signatory.]  Signing  some  important  public  doc- 
ument with  another  or  with  others;  as,  a  treaty  violated 
by  one  of  the  cosiqnitary  powers. 

Co-slg'nl-ta-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Cosionitaeies  (-rlz).  One 
who  signs  a  treaty  or  public  document  along  with  others 
or  another  ;  as.  the  cosignitaries  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

Go'sl-ly  (ko'.!l-lJ),  adv.    See  Cozii.v. 

Gos'ln-age  Ckuz"n-ai),  n.  [See Cousinage.]  (J,au) 
(a)  Collateral  relationship  or  kindred  by  blood  ;  consan- 
guinity, liurrill.  {b)  A  WTit  to  recover  poHsession  of 
an  estate  in  lands,  when  a  stranger  has  entered,  after 
the  death  of  the  grandfather's  grandfather,  or  other  dis- 
tant collateral  relation.  Blockstone. 

Co'slne  (ko'sin),  n.    [For  co.  sinus,  on  ahbrev.  of  L. 


Imparting  or  improving  beauty,  particularly  the  beautjf 
of  the  complexion  ;  as,  a  cosmcticul  preparation. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
Willi  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powere.  Pope. 

Cos-met'lc,  n.  Any  external  application  intended  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 
Gos'mlc  (k5z'inik),  I  a.  [Gr.  KocrjuiKot  of  the  world, 
Cos'mlc-al  (-mt-knl),  (  fr.  koit-mo;  :  cf.  F.  cosmique. 
See  Cosmos.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  universe,  and  having 
special  reference  to  universal  law  or  order,  or  to  the 
one  grand  harmonious  system  of  things  ;  hence,  harmo- 
nious ;  orderly. 

2.  Pertaming  to  the  solar  system  as  a  whole,  and  not; 
to  the  earth  alone. 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  cosmos  or  imiverse  :  inconceiv- 
ably great ;  vast :  as,  cosmic  speed.  "  Cosmic  ranges  of 
time."  Tyndall. 

4.  {Aslron.)  Rising  or  setting  with  the  stm ;  —  tha- 
opposite  of  acronucal. 

Cos'mic-al-ly,  adr.    1.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  set- 
ting ;  as,  a  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it 
rises  or  sets  with  the  sun. 
2.  Universally.    [P.}  Emerson. 

Cos-mog'onal  (kSz-mSg'o-nolV)  a.  Belonging  to  cos- 
Cos  mo-gon'lc  (koz'mS-gSn'Tk),  J     mogony.  B.  Pom- 
Cos  mo-gon'ic-al  (-glSna-kal),     )     ell.    Gladstone. 
Gos-mog'o-nlst  (k5z-m8g'6-nlst),  n.     One  who  treats 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  ;  one  versed  in  cosmogony. 
Oos-mog'0-ny  (-ny),  71.  ;  pi.  Cosmogonies  {-niz).    [Gr. 
icoa-^oyoria  ;  (c6(r/iOS  the  world  -}-  root  of  yiyfeo-0ai  to  be 
born  :  cf.  F.  cosmogonie.}     The  creation  of  the  world  or 
universe ;  a  theory  or  accotmt  of  such  creation ;  as,  the 
poetical  roj»io!7OTi.i/ of  Hesiod;  the  cojmoyonies  of  Thales, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Plato. 

The  r<,<ni'.','m>/  or  creation  of  the  world  has  puzzled  philoso- 
phers of  all  aj;es.  Oohl.'imll,. 
Gos-mog'ia-pher  (-ri-fer),  n.    One  who  describes  the 
world  or  universe,  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  name  of  this  island  is  nowhere  found  among  the  old  and 
ancient  c'jymo'jTfUiliers.  Ko*»jnsaniMore's  Ltoiaay 

Cos'mo-grapli'lc  (kSz'mS-grSflk),  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  cosmo- 

Cosmo-graph'lc-al  (-T-k.il),  )    graphique.}  0£ 

or  pertaining  to  eo.siuography. 

Cos  mo-graph'ic-al-ly,  adr.  In  a  cosmograpluc  man- 
ner: ill  arrordaiice  with  cosmography. 

Cos-mog'ra-pby  (koz-mijg'ra-fj),  n.;  pi.  Cosmogra- 
phies (-fiz).  [Gr.  KoaiJ-oypaiftia. ;  koitmos  the  world  -f-  ypti- 
ijein  to  write:  cf.  F.  cosmographie.}  A  description  of 
the  world  or  of  the  universe ;  or  the  science  which, 
teaches  the  constitution  of  the  whole  system  of  worleis,. 
or  the  figure,  disposition,  and  relation  of  all  its  parts. 

Cos'mo-labe  (ki5z'nio-lab),  n.  [Gr.  kocthos  the  world 
+  AonPii'tu'  to  take  :  cf.  F.  cosmolabe.}  An  iustniineiit 
resembling  the  astrolabe,  formerly  used  for  measuring 
the  angles  between  heavenly  bodies  ;  —  called  also  pan- 
tacosm. 

Cos-mol'a-try  (kBz-mBl'a-trJ),  «.  [Gr.  Kocr/ios  the 
world  +  AarpeKii'  to  worship.]  Worship  paid  to  tin 
world.  Cudworth. 

Cos'mo-line  (kHz'mo-lIn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  cosmetic  -\- 
L.  o/euni  oil.]  (CA em.)  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
residues  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  essentially  tlia 
same  as  raseline,  but  of  somewhat  stiffer  consistency, 
and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  higher  paraffiues  ;  a 
kind  of  lietrnh-um  jelly. 

Cos  mo-log'lc-al  (koz'mS-lSjI-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  losinology. 

Cos-mol'o-gist  (k5z-m51'6-iTst),  n.  One  who  describes, 
the  iiiiivirse  ;  one  skilled  in  cosmology. 

Cos-mol'0-gy  (koz-mBl'S-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Koir/ios  the 
world  -)-  -loqy:  cf.  F.  cosmolugie.}  The  science  of  the 
world  or  universe ;  or  a  treatise  relating  to  the  structuro 
and  parts  of  the  system  of  creation,  the  elements  of 
bodies,  the  modifications  of  material  things,  the  laws  oj 
motion,  and  the  order  and  course  of  nature. 

Cos-mom'e-try  (koz-iuSm'e-trJ),  n.  [Gr.  itoirfios  tho 
world  -t-  -mrtrg.}  The  art  of  measuring  the  world  or 
the  universe.  Blount. 

Cos'mo-plas'tlo  (kuz'mS-plSs'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  «oit(io5 
the  world  +  irAicrireii'  to  form.]  Pertaining  to  a  plastic! 
force  as  operative  in  the  formation  of  the  world  inde- 
pendently of  God  ;  world-forming.  "  Cosnwplustic  and 
hylozoic  ath.isiiis."  Cudworth. 

Cos  mo-pol'i-tan  (-polT-tan),    1  n.      [Gr.     ico<t/xo"o- 

Cos-mop'o-lite  (k6z-ni5p'S-lit),  (  Aittis  ;  icoa/*os  the 
world  -H  iroA^TTjs  citizen,  iroAt?  city  :  cf.  F.  cusmopolu 
tain,  cosmoj'olite.}  One  who  has  no  fixed  residence,  or 
who  is  at  home  in  every  place  :  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Cos'mopol'l-tan,  I  a.     1.  Having  no  fixed  residence; 

Gos-mop'O-Ute,  I  .at  homo  in  any  place;  free  from 
local  attachniciits  or  prejudices  ;  not  provincial ;  liberal. 

In  other  countries  taste  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  national  : 
in  Gerinany  it  is  certainly  too  cosmopolite.        .S'lr  H  .  llamdtmK. 

2.  Common  everywhere  ;  widely  spread ;  found  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world. 

Tlie  I'lieiroptera  arc  rosmo/'olilan.  It.  Owen. 

Cos'mo-pol'ltanlsm(koz'ino-pol1-tiin-Iz'm),ii.  Tlie 

quality  "t  I'linir  roHmopolitan  ;  cosmopolitism. 

Cos  mop'o  lite  (-mop'o-lit),  a.  &  n.  See  CosMOPOI.ITAlf. 

Cos'mo-po  Ut'lc-al  (kSz'mi-pi'.-lIt'I-kal),  a.  Having 
the  charuitor  of  a  cosniopnlite.     [A'.]  Hakluyt. 

CoS-mop'0-U-tlsm  (koz-inop'o-ll-tlz'm),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  character  of  a  cosmopolite  ;  disregard  of  n;v- 
tionnl  or  local  peculiarities  and  prejudices. 

COB'mo-ra'ma  (koz'nio-rii'inA  or  -ra'luA),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kd(JM05  the  world  -j-  iipii/ia  a  sight,  spectacle,  fr. 
opof  to  see.]  An  exhibition  in  which  a  series  of  view-i  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  seen  reflected  by  inirrorf . 
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.  deny  ttiut  mind  is  irnmcdintflv 
Sir  ir.  J/nniiltfm. 


throuf^li  a  aeries  of  lenses,  with  Buch  illumination,  etc., 
iia  will  iii;xke  tlie  vitnvs  munt  cloHi^y  reproHent  n-iility. 
Cos'mo-ram'lc  tkOz'my-rSui'Ik),  a.    Of  or  itu-nuiuing 

to  ii  cofiiiioriima. 

II  Gos'inos  (kSii'iiiSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koo-m-os  or- 
der, harmony,  tho  world  (from  its  perfect  order  and  ar- 
rangement);  akin  to  Skr.  {■«</ to  diKtinguish  one's  self.  J 

1.  Tho  nniverae  or  universality  of  created  things ;  — 
8o  called  from  tho  order  and  harmony  diwplayed  in  it. 

2.  The  theory  or  descriptiun  of  tho  universe,  as  a 
system  dirtplaying  order  and  harmony.  iluinliohU. 

Cos 'mO' sphere  (kSn'mu-afor),  n.  [Gr,  K6(Tfj.o<;  tho 
world  -|-  K.  sji/irrr.'}  An  appuratua  lor  Hhuwing  the 
]iOHition  of  the  earth,  at  any  given  lime,  witli  respect  to 
tlio  fixed  stars.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  glasn  globe,  on 
wlheli  are  depicted  the  stars  and  constellations,  and 
within  which  is  a  terrestrial  glohe. 

Cos'mO-the''i3m  (kSz'mu-tlie'Tz'm),  7t.  [Gr.  (too-iuos 
the  worhl  -|-  0ed?  god.]     Samn  as  Pantheism.     [A'.] 

Cos'mO-thet'lC  tkoz''m6-thSt'Tk),  a,  [Gr.  kou/xos  uni- 
verse +  Ti^ccat  to  place  or  arrange.]  (MeUiph.)  Assum- 
ing or  positing  the  actual  existence  or  reality  of  the 
physical  or  external  world. 

CoBmothetic  IdeaJiata  (JA7'//t//.),  those  who  assume,  witli- 
out  attempting  to  pnn  e,  the,  reality  of  external  objects 
as  corresponding  to,  and  being  tlie  ground  of,  the  ideas 
of  which  only  tiio  mind  has  direct  cognizance. 

The  vmmnthetii'  idealists 
conscious  of  matter. 

Co-SOV'er-elgn  (kS-suv'er-Tn  or  ko-si5v'-),  n.  A  joint 
sovereign. 

GOSS  (k5a),  H.  [Cf.  Pers.  kofi  a  road  measure  of  about 
two  miles  ;  or  iSkr.  A?(;fVf.J  A  Hindoo  measure  of  dis- 
tance, varying  from  one  and  a  lialf  to  two  English  miles. 

Whihcorf/i. 

GosSi  ".     [It.  cosd-l     A  tiling  (only  in  phrase  below). 

Rule  of  Cobb,  an  old  name  for  Algfbrrr.  [It.  rrgoln  ifi 
ensa  rule  of  tiling,  the  unknown  quantity  being  called 
the  cusa^  or  the  thing.] 

Gos'sack  (kos'sSk),  n.  [Russ.  kozak'*^  kazak^ :  cf. 
Turk,  kazak.']  One  of  a  warlike,  pastoral  people,  skillful 
as  horsemen,  inliabiting  dillerent  parts  of  tlie  Russian 
empire  and  furnislnug  valuable  riiutingents  of  irregular 
cavalry  to  its  armies,  those  ot  Little  Russia  and  those  of 
the  Don  forming  tlie  principal  divisions. 

Gos'sas  (kSs'sSz),  n.  [F.]  Plain  India  muslin,  of 
various  'pialities  and  widths. 

Gos'set  (kus'aSt),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cotsetia  cottager,  G. 
ko.-isdf,  kof/isiisse,  fr.  koi,  koth  (E.  cot)  hut,  and  cf.  also 
E.  ciuie,  a.,  cot  a  cade  lamb.]  A  himb  reared  without 
the  aid  of  the  dam.     Hence  :  A  pet,  in  general. 

Gos'set,  V.  t.     To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle. 

She  was  cosseted  and  posseted  and  prayed  over  and  made 
miicliof.  O.  ir.  Uolm.:s. 

Gos'slc  (kSs'sTk),      I  ff.     [It.  cossico.     See  2d  Coss.j 

Gos'sic-al  (-sT-k(/l),  )  Of  or  relating  to  algebra  ;  as, 
cossic  numbers,  or  the  cossic  art.  [06.v.]  "Art  of 
numbers  fo.?5/c(/^"  Itigges  (1579). 

Gost  (kCst ;  115),  n.    [L.  rnstff  rib.    See  Coast.]    1.  A 

rib  ;  a  side  ;  a  region  or  coast.     lOhs.}     Piers  Plowman. 

Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship.  B.  Jottsou. 

2.  {Her.)  See  Cottise. 

Cost  (k5st ;  115),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cost  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Costing.]  [OF.  coster^  couster,  F.  couter,  fr.  L. 
constare  to  stand  at,  to  cost ;  con-  +  stare  to  stand.  See 
Stand,  and  cf.  Constant.]  1.  To  require  to  be  given, 
expended,  or  laid  out  therefor,  as  in  barter,  purchase, 
acquisition,  etc.  ;  to  cause  the  cost,  expenditure,  relin- 
quishment, or  loss  of  ;  as,  the  ticket  cost  a  dollar ;  the 
effort  cost  his  life. 

A  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats.      Shak. 
Though  it  cost  me  ten  nights'  watchings.  Shak. 

2.  To  require  to  be  borne  or  suffered  ;  to  cause. 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  whicli  cost  them  woe.      3filton. 

To  coBt  dear,  to  require  or  occasion  a  large  outlay  of 
money,  or  much  labor,  self-denial,  suffering,  etc. 

Cost,  n.  [OF.  cost,  F.  cout.  See  Cost,  v.  /.]  1.  The 
amount  paid,  charged,  or  engaged  to  be  paid,  for  any- 
thing bought  or  taken  in  barter ;  charge  ;  expense  ; 
hence,  whatever,  as  labor,  self-denial,  suffering,  etc.,  is 
requisite  to  secure  benefit. 

One  day  shall  crown  the  aUiance  on  't.  bo  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost,  Shak. 

At  less  cost  nt  hfe  than  is  often  expended  in  a  skirmish, 
(Charles  V.]  saved  Europe  from  invasion.  Prescoii. 

2.  Loss  of  any  kind  ;  detriment ;  pain  ;  suffering. 

I  know  Ihv  trains. 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  tliy  gins  und  toils.     Jfilton. 

3.  pL  (Law)  Expenses  incurred  in  litigation. 

tW^  Costs  in  actions  or  suits  are  either  between  attor- 
ney and  client,  being  what  are  payable  in  every  ca.se  to 
tlie  attorney  or  counsel  by  his  client  whether  he  ulti- 
mately succeed  or  not,  or  between  party  and  party 
being  those  which  the  law  gives,  or  the  court  in  its  dis- 
cretion decrees,  to  the  prevailing,  against  the  losing, 
party. 

BUI  of  costs.  See  under  Bill.  —  Coat  free,  without  out- 
lay or  expense.  "Her  duties  being  to  talk  French,  and 
her  privileges  to  live  cost  free  and  to  gather  scraps  of 
knowledge."  Thackeray. 

il  Gos'ta  (kSs'ta),  71.  [L.,rib.  See  Coast.]  1.  {Anat.) 
A  rib  of  an  animal  or  a  human  being. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  rib  or  vein  of  a  leaf,  especially  the  midrib. 

3.  (Zodl.)  («)  The  anterior  rib  in  the  wing  of  an  in- 
sect. ^  (6)  One  of  the  riblike  longitudinal  ridges  on  the 
exterior  of  many  corals. 

Cost'age(kost'Sj;  115),«.  lOF.  coustage.}   Expense; 

cost.     iObs.'\  Chatirer. 

Gos'tal  (kSs'tal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  costal.  See  Costa.] 
1.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  or  the  sides  of  the 

body  ;  as,  costal  nerves. 


2.  {Bot.  &  Zo'61.)  Relating  to  a  coata,  or  rib. 

Costal  cartilage.    See  (Jautilaoe,  and  Illust.  uf  Thorax. 

Cos'tal-nerved'  (kos'twl-nervd'j,  a.  i^liot.)  Having 
the  nerves  spiing  from  tho  midrib. 

Cos'tard  (ko.s'terd),  n.  [I'rob.  fr.  OF.  caste  rib,  side, 
F.  totc^  and  meaning  orig.,  a  ribbed  ai>ple.  from  tlie  ribn 
or  angles  on  its  sides.  See  Coast.]  1.  An  api»le,  large 
and  round  liko  tlie  head. 

Some  (uppies]  consit-t  more  of  airthaii  water  .  .  .  :  otliemmore 
of  wulur  timii  wind,  ub  yuur  custard.--  and  pomewatefB.     JluJ/ett. 

2.  The  lioad  ;  —  used  contemptuously. 
Try  wlather  your  costard  or  my  hut  be  the  harder.    Shak. 

Gos'tard-mon^KOr  (-luQn'ger),  rj.     A  costermonger. 

Gos'tate  (ko.s'ttit),     I  a.~  [L.   costatus,   fr.  casta    rib.] 

Gos'ta-ted  (-lii-tetl),  (  Having  ribM,  or  the  appearance 
of  riliH  ;  {/int.)  iiaving  one  or  more  longitudinal  ribs. 

Gos'tean'  ( Uos'ten' ),  v.  i.  [Cornish  cotha.s  dropped  -j- 
stcan  tin.]     To  search  after  lodes.     See  Costeanino. 

Cos'tean'lng,  n.  The  process  by  which  miners  seek 
to  discover  metallic  lodes.  It  consists  in  sinking  small 
pits  througii  tlie  superficial  deposits  to  tho  solid  rock, 
and  tlien  driving  from  one  pit  to  anotlier  across  the 
direction  of  the  vein,  in  such  manner  as  to  cross  all  the 
veins  between  the  two  ])it8. 

Gos-teriate  (kos-tSKlut),  a.  [L.  casta  rib.]  Finely 
ribbed  or  co.stated. 

Gos^ter  (kuK'ter),  71.  [Abbrev.  of  co.strrmongpr.]  One 
wlio  liawks  about  fruit,  green  vegetables,  tisli,  etc. 

Cos^ter-mon'ger  (kOs'ter-mun'ger),  71.  [See  Cos- 
tard.] An  apple  seller;  a  hawker  ot,  or  dealer  in,  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables  ;  a  fruiterer.  [Written  also 
cvstaniinrtngn-.] 

Gos-til'er-oua  (k5s-tTf'er-us),  a.  [Costa  +  -/eiwts.'] 
{Allot.)  Kib-Iiearing,  as  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Cos^tive  (kos'tiv),  a.  [OF.  costcve,  p.  p.  of  costeA'cr^ 
P.  constiper.,  L.  eojistipare  to  press  closely  together,  to 
cram  ;  con--}-  stipare  to  press  together,  cram.  See  Stip- 
ulate, Stiff,  and  cf.  Constipate.]  1.  Retaining  fecal 
matter  in  the  bowels  ;  having  too  slow  a  motion  of  the 
bowels  ;  constipated. 

2.  Reserved;  formal;  close;  cold.  [Obs."]  "A  cos- 
tive brain."  Prior.     "  Costive  of  laughter."    B.  Jo7hwn. 

You  must  be  frnnk,  but  without  indiscretion  :  and  close,  but 
without  being  co^tire.  Lord  C'/u-sterjn  Id. 

3.  Dry  and  hard  ;  impermeable;  unyielding.     \_Obs.'] 
Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive,  hardening  with  tiic  sun  and 

wind.  Mortimer. 

Gos'tlve-ly,  adj\     In  a  costive  manner. 

Gos'tlve-ness,  ".  1.  An  unnatural  retention  of  the 
fecal  matter  of  the  bowels  ;  constipation. 

2.  Inability  to  express  one's  self  ;  stiffness.     [Obs."] 

A  reverend  disputant  of  the  same  costivctiess  in  public  elocu- 
tion with  myself.  iVakeJicld. 

Gosf^less  (k5st15s  ;  115),  a.     Costing  nothing. 

Cosflewe  (-lu).  "•     Costly.     [Obs-I  Chaucer. 

Gost'U-ness  (-lT-u5s),  ii.  Tlie  quality  of  being  costly  ; 
expeusiveuess ;  sumptuousness. 

Cost'ly  (ko.-jt']y ;    115),  a.     [From    Cost   expense.] 

1.  Of  great  cost ;  expensive ;  dear. 

He  had  titled  up  his  palace  in  the  most  rostty  and  sumptuous 
style,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princess.  J'rcscott. 

2.  Gorgeous ;  sumptuous.     [Poetic] 

To  show  how  costli/  summer  was  at  hand.  .'^hak. 

Gost'ma-ry  (kSst'mS-rj^),  w.  [L.  costum  an  Oriental 
aromatic  plant  (Gr.  «6(ttos,  cf.  Ar.  ko.tt,  ku.-it)  -j-  Maria 
Mary.  Cf.  Alecost.]  {Bot.)  A  garden  plant  {Chrr/san- 
themuni  Balsamita)  having  a  strong  balsamic  smell,  and 
nearly  allied  to  tansy.  It  is  used  as  a  pot  herb  and  salad 
plant  and  in  flavoring  ale  and  beer.     Called  also  alecost. 

GosHO-tOme  (k5s't6-tom),  n.  [Costa  -\-  Gr.  Ttfiveiv 
to  cut.]  An  instrument  (chisel  or  shears)  to  cut  the  ribs 
and  open  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions and  dissections.  Knight. 

GOB'trel  (ko.-i'tr61),   71.     [Cf.  W.  ro.'^trel,  OF.  costerel, 

LL.  costerelliim,  a  liquid  measure,  co.^trcllus  a  wine  cup.] 

A  bottle  of  leather,  earthenware,  or  wood,  having  ears 

by  wliich  it  was  suspended  at  the  side.     [Archaic} 

A  youth,  that,  following  with  a  cnstrrl.  bore 

The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  tle&h  and  wine.    Tennj/fon. 

Gos'tume'  (kCs'tiim'  or  kSs-tiim'),  71.  [F.  costume, 
It.  cosfinnv  custom, dress,  fr.  L.  ronsncttinieji  (not  found), 
for  consiit'liid-i  custom.  See  Custom,  and  cf.  Consue- 
tude.] 1.  Dress  in  general ;  esp.,  the  distinctive  style 
of  dress  of  a  people,  class,  or  period. 

2.  Such  an  arrangement  of  accessories,  as  in  a  picture, 
statue,  poem,  or  play,  as  is  appropriate  to  the  time, 
place,  or  other  circumstances  represented  or  described. 

I  began  last  night  to  read  Walter  Scott's  I,av  of  tlie  Last  Min- 
strel. ...  I  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  poetical  beauty 
of  some  parts.  .  .  .  The  costume,  too,  is  admirable. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

3.  A  character  dress,  used  at  fancy  balls  or  for  dra- 
matic purposes. 

Gos'tmn'er  (-tilm'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in 
costumes,  as  for  theaters,  fancy  balls,  etc. 

Co-sul'fer-er  (ko-suf'fer-er),  71.  One  who  suffers  with 
another.  Wi/cherlei/. 

Go'SU-preme'  (ko'su-prem'),  n.  A  partaker  of  sii- 
premacy  ;  one  jointly  supreme.  Shak. 

Go-sure'ty  (ko-sluir'tjf ;  13G),  7?.  ;  pL  Cosureties 
(-tiz).     One  who  is  surety  with  another. 

Co'sy  (kg'z^r),  a.    See  Cozy. 

Got  (kot),  11.  [OE.  cot,  cote,  AS.  cot,  cote,  cottage  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  Icel.  kot,  G.  knth,  kot,  kothe.    Cf.  Coat.] 

1.  A  small  house  ;  a  cottage  or  hut. 

The  sheltered  cot,  tho  cultivated  farm.     Goldsmith. 

2.  A  pen,  coop,  or  like  shelter  for  small  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  for  sheep  or  pigeons ;  a  cote. 

3.  A  cover  or  sheath  ;  as,  a  roller  cot  (the  clothing  of  a 
drawing  roller  iu  a  spinning  frame) ;  a  cot  for  a  sore  fin- 
ger. 

4.  [Cf.  Ir.  cot."]     A  small,  rudely-formed  boat. 
Bell  cot.    (Arch.)  See  under  Bell. 


Cot  (kCt),  n.  [AS.  cot  cottage,  bedcliambcr ;  or  cf.  OK. 
coitc,  F.  coaette  (K.  tjuilt),  LL.  cottum^  coitus,  niattrcw*. 
See  Cot  a  cottage.]  A  sleeping  pLaco  of  limited  ti;;e;  a 
little  bed ;  a  cradle  ;  a  pieco  of  canvas  uxtvudcd  by  a 
frame,  used  m  a  bed.     [Written  also  cott.} 

Co-tan'gent  (ku-tan'jmt),  «.  [For  CO.  tangetis,  an 
abbrev.  ui  L.  coinplemcjtli  tangtiis.  Bee  Takoext.] 
(Trig.)  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or 
angle.     Set-  Jllu.st.  of  Functions. 

Oo-tar'nlne  (ko-tiir'nin  or -nen),  n.  [F.,  fr.  narcc- 
tine,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  {Cherti.)  A  white, 
crystalline  substance,  CjoHj^KO.,,  obtained  as  a  prodmrt 
of  the  decomposition  of  narcotinc.  It  has  wr-ak  basii 
properties,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  an  alkaloid. 

Gote(kot;,7).  [SeelatCoT.j  1.  A  cottage  or  hut.  [Obii.'\ 

2.  A  hlied,  shelter,  or  inclosure  for  small  domestic  ani- 
mals, a;j  for  sheep  or  doves. 

Wiilrhing  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks,  at  eve. 

In  hurdled  co/e5.  .Milton. 

Goto,  V.  t.  [Prob.  from  F.  coU  Bide,  OF.  costet.  LL. 
costatas,  costatiim,  fr.  L.  costa  rib,  aide:  cf.  K.  ratoijer 
to  go  or  keep  at  the  sidcj  of.  See  Coast.]  To  go  side 
by  side  with  ;  lience,  to  pass  by  ;  to  outrun  and  get  be- 
fore ;  as,  a  dog  cotes  a  hare.  [06*.]  Draijton. 
We  ciitfd  them  on  the  way,  und  hither  arc  they  coming.  .Shak. 

Cote,  V.  t.     [Soe  (iuoTE.]     To  quote.     [Obs.']       Udoll. 

Go-tem'po-ra'ne-ous  (ku-tgni'po-ra'ne-us),  a.  [8e-j 
Contemporaneous.]  Living  or  biing  at  the  same  time; 
cuntemporaneuus.  —  GO-tem'p0-ra'ne-0U8-ly,  adv.—CO' 

tem'po-ra'ne-ous-nesB,  71. 

Co-tem'po-ra-ry  (ko-tem'pi-ril-rj'),  a.  Living  or  Im- 
ing  at  the  same  time;  contemporary. 

Co-tem'po-ra-ry,  71. ;  pi.  CoTEMPORAnres  (-rTz).  Ona 
u  ho  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  a  contemporary. 

Co-ten'ant  (ki-tSn'rtnt),  7x.  A  tenant  in  common,  or 
a  joint  tenant. 

llGo'te-rle'  (kS'tr-re';  'J77),  n.  [F.,  prob.  from  OF. 
coterie  servile  tenure,  fr.  cotter  cotter  ;  of  German  ori- 
gin. See  Ist  Cot.]  A  set  or  circle  of  persons  who  meet 
familiarly,  as  for  social,  literary,  or  other  purposes;  a 
clique.     "  The  queen  of  your  cotcrie.^^  Thackeray. 

Go- ter 'mi-nous  (k6-ter'mT-nus),  a.  [Cf.  Contermi- 
nous.]    Bordering;  conterminous; — followed  by  with. 

Got'gare'  (kot'cSr'),  n.    Refuse  wool.  [OI,s.  or  Prm.'\ 

Go'thurn  (ko'thQm),  71.  [L.  coihr/rmis,  Gr.  KoOopvov. 
Cf.  Cothurnus.]  A  buskin  anciently  used  by  tragic 
actors  on  the  stage  ;  hence,  tragedy  in  general. 

The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  wan  thought  that  the  nioflk 
and  the  cut/turn  might  be  assumed  with  effect.  Motlnj. 

Go-thur'nate    (ko-thflr'nat),  1  a.     1.    "Wearing  a  co- 
Go-thur'na-ted  (-ni-t?d),        (     thurn. 

2.   Relating  to  tragedy  ;  solemn  ;  grave. 

II  Go-thUT'nus  (-nus).  71.     [L.]     Same  as  Cothubn. 

Go-tic'U-lar  (kfi-tTk'u-ler),  a.  [L.  coticula  a  small 
touchstone,  dim.  of  cos,  cotis,  whetstone.]  Pertaining" 
to  whetstones  ;  like  or  suitable  for  whetstones. 

Go-tld'al  (ka-tid'ffl),  a.  Marking  or  indicating  an 
equality  in  the  tides  ;  having  high  tide  at  the  same  time. 

Cotidal  llnea  (Phi/s.  Oeog.),  lines  on  a  map  passmg 
througii  places  that  have  high  tide  at  the  same  time. 

llGo'til'lon'(kri'te'ySN'orko'tel'-;277),  »  71.      [F.  co- 

Co-tU'Uon  (k?i-tTI'yiin),  (      tUlon,  fr. 

OF.  cote  coat,  LL.  cotta  tunic.  See  Coat.]  1.  A  brisk 
dance,  performed  by  eight  persons ;  a  quadrille. 

2.  A  tune  which  regulates  the  dance. 

3.  A  kind  of  woolen  material  for  women's  skirts. 

II  Go-tln'ga  (ko-ten'ga),  n.  [Native  South  American 
name.]  {Zodl.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Cotingidie,  includ- 
ing numerous  bright-colored  South  American  species ;  — 
called  also  chatterers. 

Cot'lse  (kOtls),  7).     (Her.)  See  Cottise. 

Cot'lsed  (-Tst),  a.     {Her.)  See  Cottked. 

Gotland  (kOt'lilnd),  71.  Land  appendant  to  a  cot  or 
cottage,  or  lield  by  a  cottager  or  cotter. 

Got'quean'  (kGt'kwen'),  ?(.     [Cot  a  cottage  +  queaTi.J 

1.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with  affairs  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  women.  Addison. 

2.  A  she-cuckold  ;  a  cucquean  ;  a  henhussy.       [0&*.] 
What,  shall  a  hushand  be  afraid  of  his  wifi-'s  face  ? 

W'v  are  o  king,  cotijucan,  and  we  will  reign  in  our  pleasures. 

Ji.  Jimson, 

Cot-quean'1-ty  (kSt-kwent-ty),  n.  The  condition^ 
character,  or  conduct  of  a  cotquean.     [Ohs.']   B.  Jonson. 

Go'trUB-tee'  (ko'trus-te'),  71.     A  joint  trustee. 

Cots'wold'  (kSts'wold'),  7i.  [Co/ a  cottage  or  hut -f- 
ivold  an  open  country.]  An  open  country  abounding  in, 
slieepcotes,  as  in  the  Cotswold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire, 
England. 

Cotawold  Bheep.  a  long-wooled  breed  of  sheep,  formerly 
fommon  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and 
Worcester,  Eng. ;  —  so  called  from  the  Cotsirobl  Hills. 
Tlie  breed  is  now  chiefly  amalgamated  with  others. 

Got'tage  (kSt'tuj ;  48),  n.  [From  Cox  a  cottage.]  A 
small  house  ;  a  cot ;  a  hut. 

T'^W^  The  term  was  formerly  limited  to  a  habitation  for 
the  poor,  but  is  now  applied  to  any  small  tasteful  dwell- 
ing ;  and  at  i>lace3  of  summer  resort,  to  any  residence  or 
lodging  house  of  rustic  architecture,  irrespective  of  size. 

Cottage  allotment.  See  under  Allotment.  [E7ig.]  — 
Cottage  cheese,  the  thick  part  of  clabbered  milk  stramed* 
salted,  and  pressed  into  a  ball. 

Cot'taged  (-tSjd),  a.     Set  or  covered  with  cottages. 

Even  Immble  Harting'a  cottaged  vale.  Collins, 

Got'tage-ly  (-tuj-Iy),  a.  Cottagelike  ;  suitable  for  a. 
cottage  ;  rustic.     [Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Got'ta-ger  (kot'tS-jer),  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a"  cot- 
tage. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  lives  on  the  common,  without  pay- 
ing any  rent,  or  ha\ing  land  of  his  own. 

Got'ter,  Got'tar  (kSt'ter),  n.  [LL.  cotarius,  cottariuSy 
coterius.     See  Cot.]     A  cottager;  a  cottier.  Bums.. 

Thr..uL*h  Sandwich  Notch  the  West  Wind  sane 
Guud  momiug  to  the  cotter.  WkiXtifr. 
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COTTER 

Cot'ter  (kSt'ter),  n.    1-  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
coinmoiily   wedge-shaped,   used    for  fasteniug   together 
parts   of   a  machine   or  structure.     It   is 
driveu  into  an  opening;  through  one  or  all 
of  the  parts.    [See  Jlltisl.}    In  the  Umted 
States  a  cotter  is  commonly  called  a  key. 

2.  A  toggle. 

GoVter,  r.  /.     To  fasten  with  a  cotter, 

Cot'ti-er  (-tt-er),  ».  [OF.  cotier.  See 
CoTEBiE.  and  cf.  CoTTER.]  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  a  person  who  hires  a 
small  cottage,  with  or  without  a  plot  of 

land.     Cottiers  commonly  aid  in  the  work  _    _ 

of    the  landlord's  farm.       [Written  also    ening  together 
cottar  ^a  cotier.-]  parts  6  and  c. 

Cot'Use  (kot'tts),  n.     [Cf.  F.  cote  side,  L.  costa  rib.] 
iHer.)  A  diminutive  of  the  bendlet,  containing  one  half 
its  area  or  one  quarter  the  area  of  the 
bend.     When  a  single  cottise  is  used 
alone  it   is  often  called  a  cost.     See 

also  CoUPLE-CLOSE. 

Cot'tised  (-tist),  a.  (Her.)  Set  be- 
tween two  cottises,  —  said  of  a  bend  ; 
or  between  two  barrulets,  —  said  of  a 
bar  or  fese. 

Cot'tOld  (kSt'toid),  a.  [NL.  cottus 
Bculpin  +  -Old.']  i2odl.)  Like  a  fish 
of  the  genus  Coitus.  —  Ji.  A  fish  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Cotlics.     See  Sculpin. 

Cot'to-lene'  (kot'to-leu'),  "•     A  product  from  cotton- 
seed, used  as  lard. 

Cot'ton  (kSt't'n),  n.  [F.co/on.Sp.  algodon  the  cotton 
plant  and  its  wool,  colon  printed 
cotton,  cloth,  fr.  Ar.  qiituj},  "I'jn- 
/un,  cotton  wool.  Cf.  Acton,  Hac- 
<1UET0N.]  1.  A  soft,  downy  sub- 
stance, resembling  fine  wool,  con- 
aieting  of  the  unicellular  twisted 
hairs  which  grow  on  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  plant.  Long-staple 
cotton  has  a  fiber  sometimes  al- 
most two  inches  long ;  short-sta- 
ple, from  two  thirds  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half. 

2.  Tlie  cotton  plant.     Sea  Cot' 
ion  })lnnt,  below. 

3.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 
II!3r=*  Cnllon  is  used  as  an  adjec- 

tivebefore  many  nouns  in  a  sense 
■which  commonly  needs  no  expla- 
nation ;  as,  cotton  bagging  ;  cotton 
cloth  ;  cotton  goods :  cottoyi  indus- 
try :  cotton  rniH  ;  cotton  spinning  ; 
<:otton  tick. 

Cotton  cambric.  See  Cambhic,  w.,  3.  —Cotton  flannel,  the 
manufacturers' name  for  a  heavy  cotton  fabric,  twilled, 
and  with  a  long  plush  nap.  In  England  it  is  called  .sirnn  s- 
donn  cotton,  or  Canton  jhtnnel.  —  Cotton  gin,  a  machine  to 
separate  tlie  seeds  from  cotton,  inveiitt'd  hy  Lh  Whitney. 
—  Cotton  grass  (So/. ),  a  genus  of  plants  {.tnnj-hnnim)  of 
the  Sedge  familv,  having  delicate  capillary  bristles  sur- 
rounding the  fruit  (seedlike  achenia),  which  elongate  at 
maturity  aud  resemble  tufts  of  cotton.  —  Cotton  mouae  (Zo- 
oi.j.  a  field  mouse  UJrs},croini/s  f/ossupinns^  injurious  to 
cotton  crops.  —Cotton  plant  <~Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Go.tsypuim,  of  several  species,  all  gn-owuig  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  bearing  the  rotton  of  commerce.  The  common 
species,  originally  Asiatic,  is  O.  hrrburcnm.  —  Cotton  press, 
a  building  and  machinery  in  which  cotton  bales  are  com- 
pressed into  smaller  bulk  for  shipment;  a  press  f or  bal- 
mg  cotton.  —  Cotton  rose  iBof.),  a      ^^r-'.,^  „ 

genus  of  composite  herbs  (Fi hi 'jo\ 
covered   with    a   white    substance 
resembling    cotton.  —  Cotton    scala 
ijiool.u  a  species  of  bark  louse  (Pnl- 
■7-inari(i  innumfrabili.'i),  wliich  does 
great  damage  to  the  cotton  plant. 
—  Cotton   Ehrnb.     Same   as    Cotton 
plinif.  —  Cotton    Btainer    (Zoo/.),    a 
apei-ifs  of  hemipterouB  insect  (D'/s- 
4/frcii.s  siitiiri-Uii.o,  wliich  seriously 
damages  grovsiug  cotton  by  staiu' 
ing  it;— called  alHO  rnUiiK}.-    "-' 
Scotch    thistle.       See    under 
"Thistle.  —  Cotton  velvet,  vel- 
vet  IH  which    the  warp  and 
woof  are  both  of  cotton,  and 
the  pile  is  of  silk  ;  also,  velvet 
mafle  wliolly  of  cotton.  —  Cot- 
ton  waete,    the 
refuse  of  cotton 
mills.  —  Cotton 
.  -wool,  cotton  in 
its  raw  or  wool- 
ly state.  —  Cot- 
ton worm   iZo- 
oL),  a  lepidop- 
teroiiH      insect 
iAIctiii  nrfjilhi- 
4;en).  which    in 
the  larval  state 
4oe8  great  dam- 
age to  the  cot- 
ton    plant     by 

mating  the  leaves.    It  also  feeds  on  com,  etc.,  and  hence 
is  oftrii  called  corn  icorm,  and  .Southern  army  worm. 

OoVton,  V.  i.  X.  To  riao  with  a  regular  nap,  as  cloth 
<loea.     [0//,t.] 

.Jt  rottom  well !  it  can  not  choose  but  bear 
A  pretty  imp.  Family  of  Love. 

2.  To  go  on  prosperously ;  to  succeed.     [06*.] 
Now,  HophoHtioTi,  does  not  tliiB  mutter  cotton  an  I  would  ?  Ulhl- 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  app-ec  ;  to  make  friends ;  —  usually 
followed  by  with.     [Collot/.'] 

A  ntiarn-l  will  end  in  one  of  ynu  being  turned  off,  in  which 
CMC  It  will  not  be  fiisy  to  cot/on  with  iiiidtluT.  .Sinrt. 

Didst  nee.  Frank,  how  the  old  yold«mitIi  cottojurtl  in  with  hi« 
bcjfynrly  rompanion  ?  Sir  n  .  Scott. 

4-  Tot.-ike  a  liking  to;  to  stick  to  one  aa  cotton;  — 
used  with  to.     [Slanr/] 
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Cot'ton-ade'    (kot't'n-ad'),   "•     [F.    colonnade.^    A 
soiuewliut  stout  and  thick  fabric  of  cotton. 

Cot'ton-a-ry  (-i-rj),  a.    Kelating  to,  or  composed  of, 
cotton ;  cottony.     [0^5.] 

Cottanarif  and  woolly  pillows.       Sir  T.  Jirownr. 

Cot'ton-ous  C-iis),  (;.  Kesembling  cotton.  [/?  ]  Evelyn. 

Cot'ton-tail'  (kSt't'n-tal'),  k.    IZoiil.)  The  American 
wood    r.ibbit   {Lepus   fi/l- 


Cottontail. 


Cotton  Stainer. 
-Cotton  thistle  (Bot.),  the 

a 


Cotton  Worm. 

a  Larva ;  i  c  Adult  moth  with  wings  folded 
uud  expanded. 


vntiriis)  ;    —   also'     called 
3Mlycullmilitil. 

Cot'ton-weed'  (-wed'), 
n.     (Hot.)  See  Cfdweed. 

Cot'ton-woo4'  (-woSd'), 
n.  (/?'.'^)  An  American  tree 
of  the  genus  Populus  or 
poplar,  having  the  seeds 
covered  with  abundant  cot- 

tonUke  hairs ;  esp.,  the  P.  monilifera  and  P.  angusli- 
foliit  of  the  Western  United  States. 
'   Cot'ton-y(-y),  1.   1.  Covered  with  hairs  or  pubescence, 
like  cotton  ;  downy  ;  nappy ;  woolly. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cotton  ;  resembling  cotton  m 
ap[)earance  or  character;  soft,  like  cotton. 

Cot'trel  (kSt'trgl),  n.    A  trammel,  or  hook  to  support 

a  put  over  a  lire.  Kniqht. 

Cot'y-la  (kot'i-la),  1  n.     [Gr.  KoniAT)  anj-tlung  hollow, 

Cot'y-le  (kot'I-le),  1      cup  of  a  joint,  small  measure  : 

cf.  li.  colijla  a  measure.]     (Anal.)  A  cuplike  cavity  or 

organ.     Same  as  Acetabulum. 

Cot'y-le'don  (kot'I-le'dOn),  n.  [Gr.  icoti;A>i5i.;i'  a  cup- 
shaped  hollow,  fr.  KO-niKii.  See  Cotyle.]  1.  (Annt.)  One 
of  the  patches  of  villi  found  in  some  forms  of  placenta. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  leaf  borne  by  the  caulicle  or  radicle  of  an 
embryo  ;  a  seed  leaf. 

rW  Many  plants,  as  the  bean  and  the  maple,  have  two 
cotyledons,  the  grasses  only  one,  and  pines  Ti.aye  several. 
In  one  African  plant  (  wAwil.vhin)  the  cotyledons  are 
permanent  and  grow  to  immense  proportions. 

Cot'y-led'on-al  {k5t'i-led'uu-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  cotyledon. 

Cot'y-led'on-a-ry  (-S-ry),  n.  Having  a  cotyledon; 
tufted  ;  as,  tlie  lofi/lcdonnri/  placenta  of  the  cow. 

Cot  y-led'on-ous  (-iis  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  cotvlediiii  'ir  cutvledons  ;  having  a  seed  lobe. 

Co-tyl'i-form  (ki-tll'T-fSmi),  n.  [Coti/le  +  -/orm.^ 
(^o"i.)  Shaped  like  a  cotyle  or  a  cup. 

Cot'y-lig'er-ous  (kot'l-llj'er-us),  a.  [Co/yk  +  -ger- 
ou.^.l     iZfi'''!.)  Having  cotyles. 

Col'y-lold  (kSt'i-loid),  (I.  iColyle  + -okl.^  (AvnI.) 
(n)  Shaped  like  a  cup;  as,  the  cotyloid  cavity,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  (t)  Pertaining  to  a 
cotyloid  cavity  ;  as,  the  coti/lokl  ligament,  or  notch. 

i;  Cou'cal  (kiio'kal),  71.  [Prob.  native  name.]  (Zonl.) 
A  large,  Old  World,  ground  cuckoo  of  the  genus  Cen- 
tropu.'!,  of  .several  species. 

Couch  (kouch),  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Couched  (koucht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Couching.]  [F.  coucher  to  lay  down,  he 
doivn,  OF.  colchier,  fr.  L.  collocme  to  lay,  put,  place  ; 
col-  +  locare  to  place,  fr.  locus  place.      See  Locus.] 

1.  To  lay  upon  a  bed  or  other  resting  place. 
Where  unbruiscd  youth,  with  unstiiffed  hrain. 
Does  cmcft  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.    .VAoA-. 

2.  To  arrange  or  dispose  as  in  a  bed  ;  —  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

The  waters  ronch  themselves  as  close  as  may  be  to  tlie  center 
of  this  slobe,  ill  a  spherical  convexity.  T.  Litrnet. 

3.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  a  bed  or  layer  ;  to  bed. 
It  is  at  this  dav  in  use  at  Gaza,  to  coac/i  potsherds,  or  vessels 

o£  earth,  in  tlieir  walls.  J.iicoji. 

4.  (.Paper  Maki7>ri)  To  transfer  (as  sheets  of  partly 
dried  pulp)  from  the  wire  cloth  mold  to  a  felt  blaidtet, 
for  further  drying. 

5.  To  conceal ;  to  include  or  involve  darkly. 
There  is  all  this,  and  more,  that  lies  naturally  coiirhe'J  under 

this  iill,;;orv.  ^  IMrawje. 

6.  To  arrange  ;  to  place  ;  to  inlay.     [0J.5.]     Chaucer. 

7.  To  put  into  some  form  of  language  ;  to  express  ;  to 
phrase  ;  —  used  with  in  and  under. 

A  well-coi(c/(,Y/  invective.  J)!ilton. 

I  had  received   a  letter  from  Flora  couched  in  rather  cnol 

terms.  Bhtckw.  Mog. 

8.  (Mril.)  To  treat  by  pushing  down  or  displacing  the 
opaque  lens  with  a  needle ;  as,  to  conch  a  cataract. 

To  couch  a  spear  or  lance,  to  lower  to  the  position  of 
attack  ;  to  place  in  rest. 

He  stooped  his  head,  and  co»cfte'///Js«;)e'"-. 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career.        •>!/■  11  .  scolt. 
—  To  couch  malt,  to  spread  malt  on  a  floor.        Mortimer. 
Couch,  ''.  i.     1.  To  lie  down  or  recline,  as  on  a  bed  or 
other  place  of  rest ;  to  repose  ;  to  lie. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand.    Shnh. 
U  I  court  nioe  women,  you  '11  rnnrh  with  moc  men.    Sliak. 

2.  To  lie  down  for  concealment ;  to  hide  ;  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  to  bo  included  or  involved  d.arkly. 

We'll  cicU  in  the  castle  ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our 
fairies.  •'''"<• 

The  holf-hidden,  half-revealed  wonilcra,  that  yet  cnvrh  ho- 
ncatli  the  words  of  the  Scripture.  t.  ttuilm. 

3.  To  bend  the  body,  as  in  reverence,  p.ain,  labor, 
etc. ;  to  stoop ;  to  crouch.    \_Ohs.'] 

An  aged  squire 
That  seemed  to  coiWi  under  his  sliield  Ihrce-squnre.    Sncn^rr. 
Coach,  n.   [F.  conche,  OF.  colche,  culche,  fr.  colchier. 
Sec  Couch,  v.  /.]     1.  A  bed  or  place  for  rejiose  or  sleep  ; 
particularly,  in  the  United  States,  a  lounge. 
Ocntle  sleep  .  .  .  v.-hy  best  tlioii  with  the  vile 
III  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kiilBly  riiiirl,  t      .s//a*,. 
Like  one  that  wraps  tlie  drapery  of  liiBcoiir/i 
About  him,  and  lies  duwii  to  pleasant  dreams.    /Irjiunt. 

2.  Any  place  for  repose,  an  the  lair  of  a  beast,  etc. 

3.  A  mass  of  steeped  barley  spread  upon  a  floor  to 
geriniiiatc,  in  maltiiig  ;  or  tlio  floor  occupied  by  the  bar- 
ley ;  as,  a  couch  of  malt. 


COUMARm 

4.  (Painting  &  Gildintj)  A  preliminary  layer,  as  of 
color,  size,  etc. 

Couch'an-cy  (kouch'an-sy)  n.    State  of  lying  down 
for  repose.     [/?.] 

Couch'ant  (kouch'ctnt),  a.  [F.,\i.  pr. 
oi  coucher.  See  Couch,  t'. /.]  1.  Lying 
down  with  head  erect ;  squatting. 

2.  (Her.)  Lying  down  with  the  head 
raised,  which  distinguishes  the  posture 
of  couchunt  from  that  of  dormant,  or 
sleeping ;  —  said  of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

Couctiant  and  levant  tLaw),  rising  up 
and  lyuig  down;  — said  of  beasts,  and 
indicating   that   they  have    been   long 


Coucliant  Lion 
iller.). 


enough  on  land,  not  belonging  to  their  owner,  to  lie  dowil 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  —  such  time  being  held  to  include 
a  day  and  night  at  the  least.  lilackstonc. 

II  Cou'ch^'  (kcjo'sha'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  coucher.  See 
Couch,  7'. /.]  (Her.)  (a)  Not  erect ;  inclined; — said  of 
anything  that  is  usually  erect,  as  an  escutcheon,  (b) 
Lying  on  its  side  ;  thus,  a  chevron  couche  is  one  which 
emerges  from  one  side  of  the  escutcheon  and  has  its 
apex  on  the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  fesa  point. 

Couched  (koucht),  a.     (Her.)  Same  as  Couche. 

Cou'chee  (kijo'shc  ;  F.  koo'sha').  »'•  [F.  couchte  a 
sleeping  place,  from  coucher.  See  Couch,  v.  <.]  A  re- 
ception held  at  the  time  of  going  to  bed,  as  by  a  sover- 
eign or  great  prince.     [06*.]  Dryden. 

The  duke's  levees  and  couchees  were  60  crowded  that  the  an- 
techambers were  full.  J>li.  Huniet. 

Couch'er  (kouch'er),  n.    1.  One  who  couches. 

2.  (Piipcr  Manuf.)  One  who  couches  paper. 

3.  [ci.  J.,  collectarius.'i  (O.  £wj. /.an)  (a)  A  factor  or 
agent  resident  in  a  country  for  trafflc.  Blount.  (6)  The 
book  in  which  a  corporation  or  other  body  registers  its 
particular  acts.     [6is.]     Coicell. 

Couch'  grass'  (gras').     (Bot.)  See  QurrcH  ORA'ss. 
Couch'lng.  II-     1.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  putting 
down  nr  dis|il;uing  the  opaque  lens  in  cataract. 

2.  Embroidering  by  laying  the  materials  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  foundation,  instead  of  drawing  them  through. 
COUCb'less  (kouch'Ks),  a.     Having  no  couch  or  bed. 
Cou'dee  (koo'de;  F.  koo'dii').  n.     [F.  coudee,  from 
coiule  elbow.]     A  measure  of  length  ;  the  distance  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  ;  a  cubit. 

Cou'gar  (koo'giir),  n.  [F.  comjuar,  from  the  native 
name  in  the  South  American  dialects,  cuguacuara,  cugua- 
cuarnna.]  (ZoSl.)  An  American  feline  quadruped  (Fe- 
lls concolor),  resembling  the  African  panther  in  size  and 
habits.  Its  color  is  tawny,  without  spots ;  hence  writers 
often  called  it  the  American  lion.  Called  also  puma, 
panther,  mountain  lion,  and  catamount.     See  PoMA. 

Cough  (kaf ),  r.  l.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Coughed  (kaft) ;  ;).  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Coughing.]  [Cf.  D.  knchen,  MHG.  kuchen  to 
breathe,  G.  heuchen  to  pant,  and  E.  chincough.  the  first 
part  of  which  is  prob.  akin  to  congh  :  cf.  also  E.  choke.'] 
To  expel  air,  or  obstructing  or  irritating  matter,  from  the 
lungs  or  air  passages,  in  a  noisy  and  violent  manner. 

Cough,  V.  i.  1.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  or  air  pas- 
sages by  cougliing  ;  — followed  by  up;  as,  to  cough  up 
phlegm.  ,  ,  ,  , 

2.  To  bring  to  a  specified  state  by  cougbmg;  as,  ho 
couqhed  himself  hoarse. 

To  cough  down,  to  silence  or  put  down  (an  objection- 
able speaker)  by  simulated  coughing. 

Cough,  n.  [Cf.  D.  kuch.  See  Coogh,  v.  ?'.]  1.  A 
sudden,  noisy,  and  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
chest,  caused  by  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  or  by  the 
reflex  action  of  nervous  or  gastric  disorder,  etc. 

2.  The  more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  coughing, 
constituting  a  symptom  of  disease. 

Stomach  cough.  Ear  cough,  cough  due  to  irritation  in 
the  stomacli  or  ear. 

Cough'er  Ikafer),  V.  One  who  coughs. 
Cou'hage  (k'ou'Sj),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cowhaoe. 
Could  (ko-ijd),  imp.  of  Can.  [OE.  coude.  The  ;  was 
inserted  by  mistake,  under  the  influence  of  should  and 
uould.']  'Was,  should  be.  or  would  be,  able,  capable,  or 
susceptible.  Used  as  an  auxiliary,  in  the  past  tense  or 
in  the  conditional  present. 

II  Cou'lee'  (koo'la'),  n.  [F.  coulee,  fr.  couler  to  run  or 
flow.l  A  stream ;  (Geol.)  a  stream  of  lava.  Also,  in 
the  Western  United  States,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  even  if 
dry,  when  deep  and  having  inclined  sides  ;  distinguished 
from  a  canoi).  which  has  precipitous  sides. 

II  Cou-Usse'  (k30-lls' ;  F.  kob'les'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couler 
to  flow,  glide.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber  having  a  groove  in 
which  sometliiiig  glides.  ^ 

2.  One  of  the  side  scenes  of  the  stage  in  a  theater,  or 
the  space  included  between  the  side  scenes. 

llCou'lolr'  (kob'lwar'),  n.     [F.,  a  strainer.]     1. 
deep  gorge  ;  a  gully. 

2.  (Hydrnul.  Eugin.)  A  dredging  macliine  lor  exca- 
vating canals,  etc. 

II  Cou'lomV  (koo'lSN'),  n.     [From  Coulomb,  a  I'rench 
physicist  and  electrician.]     (Physics)  The  standard  unit 
of    quantity  in    electrical    measurements.     It    is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by  the 
current  produced  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt 
acting  in  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  or  llie 
quantity  translViTed  by  one  auipeie  iu  oue  second.     I'ov- 
nierly  called  welier. 
Coul'ter  (kni'tor),  n.    Same  as  CoLTEit. 
Coul'tcrnob' (-n<)b'),>i.   (Zoo/.)  The  puffin. 
Cou  mar'ic  (kor.-mSr'Ik),  a.  Relating  to,  derived  from, 
or  like,  the  Ih'pleryxodorata,  a  tree  of  Guiana. 

Coumarlc  add  (('Acm.l,  one  of  a  series  of  aromatic  acids, 
related  to  ciiiiiamic  acid,  the  most  iiiiportaia  of  which  is 
a  white  crvHlalline  substance,  IIO.C.Hi.CiHj.CO^H,  ob- 
tniniil  Iniiii  ihe  tonka  bean.  Sweet  clover,  etc.,  and  also 
prodii.-.'il  iirlilleially. 

Cou'ma-rln(kob'mi-rln).  n.  [F.,  fr.  roMmnroi/.atreo 
of  Guiana.]  (Chem.)  The  concrete  essence  of  the  tonka 
bean,  the    fruit   of    llipteryx  (formerly  Conmnrnuna) 
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odornta,  and  consisting  essentially  of  coiimarin  proper, 
which  is  nwliite  crystalline  eubBtanci',€„H,i()._,,  of  vunilla- 
likf  iiiiiir,  n-^'urded  us  ;iii  anhydridu  of  cuiiiiiarif  ac-id.aud 
uwi'd  ill  Jluvfjiiiij,'.     Coumarin  is  alno  made  aititli^iiUy. 

Goun'cll  (kuun'sll),  n.  [F.  concilc,  fr.  L.  concitium; 
^Q,i.  _j_  calare  to  call,  akin  to  Gr.  KaKelv  to  call,  and  E. 
hiile,  v.,  hnnl,  Cf.  Conciliate.  This  word  ib  oftBii  con- 
founded with  cuunsel^  \\\t\\  which  it  has  no  connection.] 

1.  An  aasenibly  of  men  smunioned  or  convened  for 
consultation,  deliberation,  or  adviire  ;  as,  a  council  of 
ijhysicianH  for  couBultation  in  a  critical  case. 

2.  A  body  of  men  elected  or  appointed  to  constitut*! 
an  advisory  or  a  leRislative  assembly ;  as,  a  governor'a 
<:ouncil ;  a  city  council. 

All  oM  lord  of  tht-  council  rated  me  tlic  (itluT  day.    Shak. 

3.  Act  of  deliberating  ;  deliberation  ;  consultation. 

Sntnn  .  .  .  void  of  rest. 
HJB  potentates  to  council  called  by  iii^ht.         Jltlfon. 
O  great  in  action  and  in  cnuncit  wise.  J'ojn: 

Aulic  council.  Sfe  niidiT  Aur.ic.  Cabinet  council.  Sl-c 
under  CAniNET.  -  City  rouncll,  tin-  Ii^ui'-^hitivi^  l.iaiirli  of  a 
city  government.  UHually  consist  ini;  of  ;i  \hkivA  .if  iildrr- 
men  and  a  coinniun  cnunril,  but  h'lmi-liiiii'sntlirrui.sc  <'<ni- 
stituti'd.  —  Common  council.  Sir  im.U-r  Cioimun.  Coun- 
cU  board.  Council  tabic-,  1  hr  tLibl.-  iMimit  uliirli  a  . ■uun.il 
liold»  consultiitinii  ;  ills...  tlir  ri.iuiril  it.Mll  in  .irbb.ra- 
tion.  ~  Council  chamber,  tbi;  rouiu  or  apartiu.rit.  in  whiib 
a  council  meets.  —  Council  fire,  the  (■(■reinoiii;d  tir.-  kept 
burning  while  tlie  Imlians  hohl  tbcir  coiuiriKs.  [/'.  .S'.] 
liartU't!.  Council  of  war,  an  assembly  of  oliii.'is  nt  bitrli 
rank.  i:dl.-.l  to  cont^ult  witii  the  connuander  in  cbief  in 
re^;a^.l  ti'  measures  of  iiuportauce  or  iifC'^-sity.  Ecu- 
menical council  ( A'('(7.i,  an  assembly  of  jirelati-.s  or  divines 
convened  from  tlie  whole  body  of  tin-  .burcli  to  ri-^ulate 
matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  -  Executive  council,  a 
body  of  men  elected  as  advisers  of  tin-  tbii-l  mii^^istrati-, 
whether  of  a  State  or  the  nation.  [/_'.  -b.]  —  Leglelative 
•council,  the  upper  house  of  a  legi-slature,  usually  called 
the  .«»(/A.  —  Privy  council.    See  under  Privy.    [Eiifj.] 

Syn. —  Assembly ;  meeting;  coi.gress;  diet;  parlia- 
ment; convention;  convocation;  synod. 

Goun'Cll-ist  (koun'sTl-Ist),  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
council ;  one  who  gives  an  opinion.     \^Obs.'\ 

I  will  in  throe  months  be  an  expert  councUht.    Jfiltoit. 

COUn'cll-man  (konn'sTl-man),  ??.  ;  pi.  Councilmen 
(-men).  A  member  of  a  council,  especially  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  a  city  ;   a  councilor. 

Goun'cil-or  (koun'sTl-er),  n.  A  member  of  a  council. 
[Written  also  cuu/icillor.'] 

G^T"  The  distinction  between  couvcUor,  a  member  of  a 
council,  and  coun.':rfo>;  one  who  gives  counsel,  was  not 
formerly  made,  but  is  now  very  generally  recognized  and 
observed. 

Co'— une'  (ko'iin'),  ?'.  t.    [L.  co-  +  imus  one.]  To  com- 
bine or  unite,     ["/'.v.]     *'  Co-uned  together."    FtUlunn. 
Co'-U-nlte'  (ko  n-nit'),  v.  t.     To  unite.     {phs.'\ 
Co'-U-nlte',  n.     United  closely  with  another.      [06.?.] 
Coun'sel  (koun'sel),  n.     [OE.   conseil^  F.   conseil,  fr. 
L.  ciiiisi/i/nti,  It.  tlie  root  of  consiilere  to  consult,  of  un- 
certain origin.     Cf.  Consult,  Consul.]     1,  Interchange 
of  opinions ;  mutual  advising  ;  consultation. 

All  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel 
against  Jl'sus,  to  put  him  to  death.  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

2.  Examination  of  consequences  ;  exercise  of  deliber- 
ate judgment ;  prudence. 

They  till  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
that  vo'iitsid  is  used.  Hooker. 

3.  Keault  of  consultation  ;  advice  ;  instruction. 

I  like  thy  roun-ft! ;  well  hast  thou  advised.  Shak. 

It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  tlie  girl.  Tenny»ou. 

4.  Deliberate  purpose ;  design  ;  intent ;  scheme  ;  plan. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  etandeth  forever.    Ps.  xxxiii.  II. 

The  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit.    Ptoe.  xii.  5. 
6.  A  secret  opinion  or  purpose  ;  a  private  matter. 

Thiike  lord  ...  to  whom  no  counsel  may  be  hid.  Goiver. 
6-  One  who  gives  advice,  especially  in  legal  matters  ; 
one  professionally  engaged  in  the  trial  or  management  of 
a  cause  in  court ;  also,  collectively,  the  legal  advocates 
xniited  in  the  management  of  a  case ;  as,  the  defendant 
has  able  counsel. 

The  King  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  judges. 

Jlticaitlai/, 
E^^  In  some  courts  a  distinction  is  observed  between 
the  attorney  and  the  counsel  in  a  cause,  the  former  being 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  the  suit,  the  latter  in  attending  to  tlie  pleadings, 
managing  the  cause  at  the  trial,  and  in  applying  the  Jaw 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  suit.  In  other  courts  the  same  person  can  exercise 
the  powers  of  each.    See  Attorney.  Kenl. 

In  counBel,  in  secret.  [Ohs.]  i'hmtrrr.  —To  keep  coun- 
sel, or  To  keep  one's  own  counsel,  to  keep  one's  thoughts, 
pui-poses,  etc.,  undisclosed. 

The  i)layer3can  wul  keep  counsd :  they'll  tell  .ill.     Shak. 

Syn.  —  Advice ;  consideration ;  consultation ;  purpose  ; 
scheme ;  opinion. 

Coun'sel,  r.  /.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Counseled  (-seld)  or 
Counselled  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Counseling  or  Counsel- 
lino.]  [OE.  conscilen,  counseilev,  F.  coit.sciUei\  fr.  L. 
consiiiari,  fr.  consilium  counsel.]  1.  To  give  advice  to  ; 
to  advise,  admonish,  or  instruct,  as  a  person. 
Good  sir,  I  dn  in  friendship  coutuiel  you 
lo  leave  this  place.  .s/iak. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend,  as  an  act  or  course. 

They  who  ctmnscl  war.  Milton. 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb, 
Coximclc'I  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth.  Milt'm. 

Coun'sel-a-ble  (-a-bM),  a.  [Written  also  connsclln- 
tle.'\  \.  Willing  to  receive  counsel  or  follow  advice.  [^.] 

Few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  upon  all  occasions  more  conn- 
selable  than  he.  Clarendon. 

2.  Suitable  to  be  advised  ;  advisable  ;  wise.     [06s.] 

He  did  not  believe  it  munselabJe.  Clnrendon. 


Gnnn'sel-or  (koun'sffl-er),  n.  [Written  also  counsel- 
lor.;^  [OE.  coitseiler,  V.  cfmseiller,  fr.  L.  conailiai-ius^  fr. 
consilium  couuBel.]     1.  One  who  counsels  ;  an  adviser. 

Can  he  tliiit  Hpeaka  with  the  tongue  of  un  enemy  be  a  good 
cuuturlor,  or  nu  r*  Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council ;  one  api)ointed  to  advibo  a 
sovereign  or  chief  magistrate.    [See  under  CouNCiiiOR.] 

3.  One  wbost!  profcHsion  is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and 
manage  causes  for  clients  in  court ;  a  barrister. 

Ciimd  counmlurs  luck  im  ciienlM.  .S'/ifU. 

Goun'sel-or-ship  (koini'sJ^l-er-shlp),  71.  The  function 
and  rank  or  otlie.-  of  a  counselor.  Bacon. 

Count  (k.Jiuii ),  f.  /.  I  imp.  S:  p.  p.  Counted  ;  p-pr. 
&  vO.  n.  CouNTiWG.]  [OE.  conler,  and  later  (etymolog- 
ical spelling)  conqder,  in  modern  P'rcnch  thus  distin- 
guislied  ;  contcr  to  relate  (cf.  Recount,  Account),  comp- 
ter to  count ;  fr.  L.  cornputare  to  reckoii,  compute  ;  com- 
-{-  jtuttire  to  reckon,  settht,  order,  prune,  orig.,  to  clean. 
See  Pure,  and  cf.  Compute.]  1.  To  tell  or  name  one  by 
one,  or  by  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
whole  number  of  units  in  »  collection  ;  to  number  ;  to 
enumerate  ;  to  compute  ;  to  reckon. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?    A'«hi.  xxiii.  10. 

Ill  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  Avaux  counted  only  three  misera- 
ble cabins.  Macaulai/. 

2.  To  place  to  an  account ;  to  ascribe  or  impute ;  to 
consider  or  esteem  as  belonging. 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  i\.v:m  counted  uixio  him  for  right- 
eousness, linm.  iv.  .'J. 

3.  To  esteem ;  to  account ;  to  reckon ;  to  think, 
judge,  or  consider. 

I  count  myself  in  nntliing  else  so  happy 

As  in  a  soul  renn'iiiberiiig  my  good  friends.      Shak. 

To  count  out.  (f/)  To  exclude  (one)  from  consideration  ;  to 
be  assured  that  (one)  will  not  participate  or  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  (h)  (House  rrf  Commons)  To  declare  ad- 
journed, as  a  sitting  of  the  House,  when  it  is  ascertained 
tliat  a  quorum  is  not  present,  (c)  To  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  (a  per.son)  to  office,  by  a  fraudulent  return  or 
count  of  the  votes  cast ;  —  said  of  a  candidate  really 
elected.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  To  calculate :  number ;  reckon ;  compute  ;  enu- 
merate.   See  Calculate. 

Count,  V.  i.  1.  To  number  or  be  coimted  ;  to  possess 
value  or  carry  weight ;  hence,  to  increase  or  add  to  the 
strength  or  influence  of  some  party  or  interest ;  as,  every 
vote  counts  ;  accidents  count  for  nothing. 

This  excellent  man  .  .  .  counted  among  the  beat  and  wisest 
of  English  statesmen.  J.  A-  Situwuds. 

2.  To  reckon  ;  to  rely  ;  to  depend  ;  —  with  oji  or  upo7i. 

lie  was  brewer  to  the  pnluce  ;  and  it  was  uplireheiideil  that 
the  g.iverniiient  counted  on  his  voice.  JJataulai/. 

1  tliink  it  a  great  error  tocount  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation  as 
a  standing  argument  in  all  ages.  ^Vrj//. 

3.  To  take  account  or  note  ;  —  withe/.  [06^.]  "No 
man  counts  of  her  beauty."  Shak. 

4.  {Eng.  Law)  To  plead  orally  ;  to  argue  a  matter  in 
court ;  to  recite  a  count.  Burrill. 

Count,  n.  [F.  conte  and  compte,  with  different  mean- 
ings, fr.  L.  computus  a  compulation,  fr.  cornputare.  See 
Count,  v.  ^]  1.  The  act  of  numbering ;  reckoning  ;  also, 
the  number  ascertained  by  counting. 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count.     Sjjenser. 
By  this  count,  I  shall  be  much  in  years.  Shak. 

2.  An  object  of  interest  or  account ;  value  ;  estima- 
tion.    lObs.']     "  All  his  care  and  count.''^  Spenser. 

3.  {Law)  A  formal  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  in 
court ;  in  a  more  technical  and  correct  sense,  a  particu- 
lar allegation  or  charge  in  a  declaration  or  indictment, 
separately  setting  forth  the  cause  of  action  or  prosecu- 
tion. Wharton. 

^^^  In  the  old  law  bonks,  count  was  use.:!  synony- 
mously with  <Uri,uiiti,',t.  When  tlie  phiinutt  ba.->  but  a 
single  cause  .tf  aetion,  and  iji;<ke.-s  liut  one  statem'-iit  of  it, 
that  statement  ia  called  iiidillereiitly  cjunt  tjv  dtclaration , 
most  generally,  however,  the  latter.  But  where  the  suit 
embraces  several  causes,  or  the  plaintiff  makes  several 
different  statements  of  the  same  cause  of  action,  each 
statement  is  called  a  count.,  and  all  of  them  combined,  a 
declaration.  Bourier,     Wharton. 

Count,  71-  [F.  comte,  fr.  L.  comes,  co7nitis,  associate, 
companion,  one  of  the  imperial  court  or  train,  properly, 
one  who  goes  with  another  ;  com-  -)-  ire  to  go,  akin  to 
Skr.  i  to  go.]  A  nobleman  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
equal  in  rank  to  an  English  earl. 

il;^^  Though  the  title  Coirn/  has  never  been  introduced 
into  Britain,  the  wives  of  Earls  have,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  bii>tory,  been  designated  as  CouJifes.'ses. 

Brande  S:  C. 

Cotmt  palatine,  (a^  Formerly,  the  proprietor  of  a  county 
who  possessed  royal  prerogatives  within  his  county,  as 
did  the  Earl  of  Chester,  tlie  IJishoii  of  Durham,  anil  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  [Emi.]  See  I'lniidu  j>nliitiuc,  un.b-r 
County,  (t)  Originally,  a  liisb  judicial  officer  of  tlie  Ger- 
man emperors ;  afterward,  the  holder  of  a  fief,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  right  to  exercise  certain  imperial  powers 
within  his  own  domains,    [(icrmamj] 

Gbunt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  numbered. 

GOUn^te-nance  (koun'te-n</ns),  n.  [OE.  contenimce, 
cnu7it€naunci\  demeanor.  compo.sure,  F.  contenmice  de- 
meanor, fr.  L.  continentia  continence,  LL.,  also,  demean- 
or, fr.  L.  co7ilincre  to  hold  together,  repress,  contain. 
See  Contain,  and  cf.  Continence.]  1.  Appearance  or 
expression  of  the  face  ;  look  ;  aspect ;  mien. 

Sn  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 

His  countenance.  Milton. 

2.  The  face  ;  the  features. 

In  conntenancr  somewhat  doth  resemble  you.         Shak. 

3.  Approving  or  encouraging  aspect  of  face  ;  hence, 
favor,  good  will,  support ;  aid  ;  encouragement. 

Thou  hast  made  him  .  .  .  glad  with  thy  mwitenauce.  Pf.  Txi.  fi. 

This  is  the  magistrate's  pecnliar  province,  to  give  co}nitfi>niirr 

to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  vice.  Attn-lmnj. 

4.  Superficial  appearance  ;  show  ;  pretense.     [Oft.?.] 
The  election  being  done,  he  ma^e  countenance  of  great  dis- 
content thereat.  Ax'-l,a>n. 


In  conntenLnce,  in  an  aMSured  condition  or  aspect ;  free 
from  Bhame  or  diftuiuy.  "  It  puts  ithe  learned  in  touiite- 
7umce,  and  gives  tlii.-m  a  \AiMM  aniong  tlit:  tashionabb:  part 
of  mankind."  Addison.  —  Out  of  countenance,  not  bold  or 
assured;  confounded;  abashiid.  "Their  U-bt  friends 
wen?  out  of  countrnnnrr,  becauwi  Ihev  found  that  the 
imputatioiiH  .  .  .  w.-M' w.dl  grounded."  Ctarnidon.  —  to 
keep  the  countenance,  to  prewervc  a  composed  or  natural 
look,  uiidibLurbed  by  pasbion  or  emotion.     Suijt. 

Ooun'to-nance  (koun'te-nans),  v.  t.  [iwi».  &  p.  p. 
Countenanced  (-nanst) ;  j).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Couittekan- 
ciNo.]  1.  To  encourage  ;  to  favor  ;  to  approve ;  to  aid  ; 
to  abet. 

ThiJi  conceit,  though  rountntanred  by  Itamcd  men.  in  not 
mode  out  either  by  experience  or  reason.  Sir  'J'.  jSrt/wne. 

Error  BUpportu  cUBtom,  cii5tom  rountcnanreji  error.      Milioiu 
2.  To  make  a  show  of ;  to  pretend.     [^Obs.l 

Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance..       Spenser. 

Goun'te-nan-cer  (-nan-sSr),n.  One  who  countenances, 

favorrt,  or  HUpports. 

Goun'ter-  (koun'ter-).  [See  Counter,  adv.']  A  prefix 
meaning  contrary,  opposite,  in  oppositio7i;  as,  counteract, 
C'j»?i^';-balanre,  vountcrchtuM.     See  Counter,  adv.  &  a. 

Count'er  (koun'ter),  n.  [OE.  connt€rc,.countour,  a 
counter  (in  sense  1),  OF.  co7itere^  conteor,  fr.  confer  to 
count.  See  Count,  v.  t."]  1.  One  wlio  counts,  or  reck- 
ons up  ;  a  calculator;  a  reckoner. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  bone,  used  in  reck- 
oning, in  keeping  account  of  games,  etc. 

The  old  gods  of  our  own  rocc  whose  names  .  .  .  eerve  aa 
coioi/crg  to  reckon  the  day«  of  the  week.  A'.  J!.  Tutor. 

What  comes  the  wool  to  ?  ...  I  con  not  do  it  without  '■„unf- 
ei'S.  SAak. 

3.  Money;  coin; — used  in  contempt.     [Obs.'] 

Tfi  lock  Huch  rascal  r<,iii,i'-i-^  from  liis  friendit.        Shak. 

4.  A  prison  ;  either  of  two  prisons  formerly  in  London. 
AnneAysavugh  .  .  .  iniprihoned  in  the  Counti-r.    Fuller. 

6.  A  telltale ;  a  contrivance  attached  to  an  engine, 
printing  press,  or  other  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  revolutions  or  the  pulsations.  lutight. 

Goun'ter,  71.  [OE.  couniour,  OF.  contouer,  comp- 
touer,  ¥.  comptoir^  LL.  couij}utatoriu7n,  prop.,  a  comput- 
ing place,  place  of  accounts,  fr.  L.  cornputare.  See  Count, 
V.  (.]  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  ia  coimted  and 
over  which  business  is  transacted  ;  a  long,  narrow  table 
or  bench,  on  which  goods  are  laid  for  examination  by 
purchasers,  or  on  which  they  are  weiglied  or  mea.sured. 

Coun'ter,  adv.     [F.  co7i(re,  fr.  L.  cont7-a  against.     Cf. 
Contra-.]     1.  Contrary;  in  opposition;  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  contrariwise;  —  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go. 
Running  counter  to  all  tlic  rules  of  virtue.  Locke. 

2.  In  the  wrong  way ;  contrary  to  the  right  course ; 
as,  a  hound  that  runs  counter. 

This  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs  !  S/iak. 

3.  At  or  against  the  front  or  face,     [/i.] 

Wliich  [darts]  they  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of 
the  flier.  Sundya, 

Coun'ter,  a.  Contrary;  opposite?;  contrasted ;  op- 
posed ;  adverse  ;  antagonistic  ;  as,  a  comiter  current ;  a 
couftter  revolution;  a  counter  poison;  a  counter  agent; 
cou7iter  fugue.  "  Innumerable  facts  attesting  the  comtter 
principle."  /.  Taylor. 

Counter  approach  (Fort.),  a  trench  or  work  pushed  for- 
ward from  .let.'ii.sive  works  to  meet  tlic  approaches  of 
besiegers.  See  APPROACH.  —  Counter  bond  (/.'/»),  in  old 
practice,  a  bund  tu  secure  one  who  has  given  bond  for 
another.  —  Counter  brace.  See  Counter  buace.  in  Vocab- 
ulary.—  Counter  deed  iLoin,  a  secret  writing  which  de- 
stroys, invalidates,  or  alters,  a  public  deed.  —  Counter 
difltinctlon.  contradistinction.  [Vbs.]  —  Counter  drain,  a 
drain  at  the  foot  of  tlie  embankment  of  a  canal  or  water 
course,  for  carrying  off  the  water  that  may  soak  through. 
—  Counter  extension  {Surg.),  the  fixation  of  tlie  upper 
part  of  a  limb,  while  extension  is  practiced  on  the  lower 
part,  as  in  cases  of  luxation  or  fracture.  —  Counter  fiaaure. 
(Sur'i.)  Same  as  Contrapissure.  —  Counter  indication. 
(Med'.)  Same  as  Contraindication.  —  Counter  irritant 
died.),  an  irritant  to  produce  a  blister,  a  pustular  erup- 
tion, or  other  irritation  in  some  part  of  the  body,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  an  existmg  irritation  in  some  other  part. 
"  Counter  irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases."  Macaulaii.  —Counter  irritation  (J/i°(/.), 
the  act  or  the  result  of  applying  a  co^'nlt-r  irriffnit. — 
Counter  opening,  an  aperture  or  vent  on  the  onoosite  side, 
or  in  a  different  place.  —  Counter  parole  (J//?.l,  a  word 
in  addition  to  the  password,  given  in  time  of  alarm  as  a 
signal.  —  Counter  plea  (/.'no,  a  replication  to  a  plea.  Cow- 
t7(. —  Counter  pressure,  force  or  pressure  that  acts  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  some  other  opposing  pressure.— 
Counter  project,  a  project,  scheme,  or  proposal  brought 
forwar.l  in  opposition  to  another,  as  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty.  Swift.  —  Counter  proof,  in  engraving,  a  print 
taken  off  from  another  just  printed,  wiiich,  by  being 
passed  through  the  press,  gives  a  copy  in  reverse,  and 
of  course  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  tlie  plate  from 
which  the  first  was  printed,  the  object  bemg  to  enable 
the  engraver  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  plate.  —  Coun- 
ter revolution,  a  revolution  opposed  to  a  former  one.  and 
restoring  a  former  state  of  things.  —  Counter  revolution- 
iat  one  engaged  in,  or  befrientfing.  a  counter  revolu- 
tion. —  Counter  round  (J/)7.1.  a  body  ot  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  vi'^it  and  inspect  the  rounds  and  sentniels.  —  Coun- 
ter Boa  (yout.),  a  sea  running  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  win.l.  —Counter  Bense.  opposite  meaning. —  Coun- 
ter signal,  a  .signal  to  answer  .ir  correspond  to  another.  — 
Counter  signature,  the  name  of  .asecretary  or  other  officer 
countersigned  to  a  writing.  H'. 
Tooke.  —  Counter  slope,  an  over- 
hanging slope  ;  as.  a  wall  with  a 
counter  .•:lope.  .)fobnn.  —  Coun- 
ter Btatement,  a  statement  made 
in  opposition  to.  or  .lenial  of.  an- 
other statement.  —  Counter  Bore- 
ty.  a  counter  bond,  or  a  surety 
to  secure  one  who  has  given  se- 
curity. —  Counter  tally,  a  tally 
corresponding  to  another.  — 
Counter  tide,  contrary  tide. 

Coun'ter,  n.    [See  Cottn- 
TER,m/v.,  Contra-]   1.  (Xaut.)    Counter  f.\m</.V    o  Stem 
Tlie   after    part   of  a   vessel's 


b  Counter  ;  l- Rudder. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   up,    Orn ;     pity;     food,   fo'otj     out,   oil;     cliair;     go;     sins,   ink;     then,  tliin;     bOK;    zli  _  2  in  azure. 
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body,  from  the  water  line  to  the  stern,  -  below  and  some-  I      Coun'ter-Check'  (koiin'ter-ch?kO,  v  t 
S  forward  of  the  stern  proper.  .        Cou.ntekchecked  (-chekt'j  .  ;.  /j>.  X  xb. 

2.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Contra.  Fonuerly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  under  part  which  served  for  contrast  to  a  priu- 
ciial  part,  but  now  used  as  equivalent  to  counter  tenor. 

3.  {Far.)  The  breast,  or  that  part  of  a  horse  between 
tlie  shoulders  and  under  the  ueck. 

4.  Tlie  back  leather  or  heel  part  of  a  boot. 
Coun'ter  (koun'ter),  n.     Au  encounter.     [06^.] 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade.  Si>eiiser. 

Coun'ter,  t'.  i.  {Boring)  To  return  a  blow  whUe  re- 
ceiving one,  as  in  boxing. 

His  left  hand  countered  provokingly.      C  Kingsley. 

Coun'ter-act'  (komi'ter-Skf),  V.  t.  [imp.  ^  P-  ?>■ 
Counteracted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counteracting.]  lo 
act  in  opposition  to  ;  to  lander,  defeat,  or  frustrate,  by 
contrary  agency  or  influence;  as,  to  counteract  the  el- 
fect  of  medicines;  to  counteract  good  advice. 

Coun'ter-ac'tion  (kounter-ak'shun),  n. 
opposition;  hindrance;  resistance. 

IThevI  do  not  .  .  .  overcome  the  counteraction  of  a  faUc  prin- 
ciple or  of  stubborn  partiaUty.  Jo/inson. 

Coun'ter-act'lve  (-aktHTv),  a.    Tending  to  counteract. 

Coim'ter-act'lve,  ?t.  One  who,  or  that  which,  coun- 
teracts. ^  ^        i- 

Coun'ter-act'ive-ly,  adv.     By  counteraction. 

Counter-bal'anco  (-bSl'ans),  r.  /.      [unp.  &  p.  p. 

Cot-NTERBALANCED  (-flUSt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  II.  COUNTERBAL- 
ANCING.] To  oppose  with  an  equal  weight  or  power  ;  to 
counteract  the  power  or  effect  of ;  to  countervail ;  to 
equiponderate ;  to  balance. 

The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  ""^rcu- 
rial  cylinder. 


Action 


Btjule. 
The  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counterbalance^R-nAcoTTect 


.sir  W.  Hamilton. 
A  weight, 


See 


untcr-cnurant. 


n  Cull II tcrbala lice. 

A  fiat-bottomed  cylin- 


thc  intlnence  of  the  study  of  nature. 

Coun'ter-bal'ance  (koun'ter-bai'nns), 
power,  or  agency,  acting 
against  or  balancing  an- 
other; as:  {a)  A  mass  of 
metal  in  one  side  of  a  driv- 
ing wheel  or  fly  wheel,  to 
balance  the  weight  of  a 
crank  pin,  etc.,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  wheel. 
{b)  A  counterpoise  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  drawbridge  or 
a  scale  beam. 

MnnPT  is  the  counterhatai'-e 
to  nil  .jther  things  purchasable 
bv  It.  Locke. 

Coun'ter-bore'  (-bor'),  »     -       ,     ,   ,  „-     ^ 

drii-al  eidargement  of  the  mouth  of  a  hole,  usually  of 
slight  depth,  as  for  receiving  a  cylmdrical  screw  head. 

2.  A  kind  of  phi  drill  with  the  cutting  edge  or  edges 
normal  to  the  axi^;— used  for  enlarging  a  hole,  or  for 
forming  a  flat-bottomed  recess  at  its  mouth. 

Coun'ter-bore'  (koun'ter-bor'),  v.  t.  To  form  a  coun- 
terbore  in,  by  boring,  turning,  or  drUling;  to  enlarge,  as 
a  hole,  by  means  of  a  counterbore. 

Coun'ter  brace'  (bras').  1.  {Xaut.)  The  brace  of 
the  fore-topsail  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel. 

2.  (Engin.)  A  brace,  in  a  framed  structure,  which  re- 
sists a  strain  of  a  character  opposite  to  that  which  a 
main  brace  is  designed  to  receive. 

Rr#^  In  a  quadrilateral  system  of  bracing,  the  main 
bra,r-  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  one  diagonal,  and  the 
counter  brace  in  the  direction  of  the  other,  btrains  in 
counter  braces  are  occasioned  by  the  live  load  only,  as, 
in  a  roof,  by  the  wind,  or,  in  a  bridge,  by  a  moving  train. 

Coun'ter-brace',  r.  ^  1.  {Xotet.)  To  brace  in  oppo- 
site directions;  as,  to  counterbrace  the  yards,  i.  e.,  to 
brace  the  head  yards  one  way  and  the  after  yards  another. 

2.  (ICngin.)  To  brace  in  such  a  way  that  opposite 
strains  are  resisted  ;  to  apply  counter  braces  to. 

Coun'ter-buff'  (koun'ter-I)uf').  '■-  '■  To  strike  or 
drive  back  or  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  to  stop  by  a  blow 
or  impulse  in  front.  Dryden, 

Coun'ter -bUfi'  (koun'ter-buf).  n.  A  blow  ill  an  op- 
posite direction  ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion  or  causes  a 
recoil. 

Coun'ter-cast'  (koun'ter-kS-st'),  n.  A  trick  ;  a  delu- 
sive contrivance.     [0/>.^]  Spenser. 

Coun'ter-cast  er  (-er),  n.  A  caster  of  accounts;  a 
rerk'-ner;  a  bn,  •kkceper  ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

Coun  ter-change'  (koun'ter-chanjO.  ^'-  i-  limp.  & 
o.  ;>.  CoUNTERCHANOED  (-cliaiijd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
'JouNTERCHANGiNG.]  1.  To  give  and  receive ;  to  cause  to 
change  places  ;  to  exchange. 

2.  To  checker ;  to  diversify,  as  in  heraldic  counter- 
changing.     See  COUNTERCHANOBD,  n.,2. 

\Vlt'^H:-Iine,  that  ciuitnrhan'jr  tlie  floor 

Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bri^'ht.      Trnmjmn. 

Ooun'ter-Change'^  (koun'ter-chanj'),  «•  Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

Conn  ter-changed'  (-chanjdO,  «•    1-  Exchanged. 

2.  {/l^r.)  Having  thf  tinctures  exchanged  mutually; 
thus,  if  the  field  is  divided  palewise, 
or  and  azure,  and   a  cross   is   borne  [Q 
counlerrbanged,  that  part  of  the  crops       ' 
which  comes  on   the  azure  side  will 
be  or,  and  that  on  the  or  side  will  be 
azure. 

Coun'ter-charge'  (koun'ter-charj'), 
n.     An  opposing  cliarg<*. 

Coun'ter-charm'  (koun^t(?r- 
chUrm'),  v.  t.  {imp.  A  p.  p.  CouN- 
TEKCHARMED  (-cliafind') ;  p.  i>r.  &  vb. 
n.  CouNTBRCHAnMiNo.]  To  destroy  the 
o(f**ct  of  n  charm  uiwiii. 

Ooun'ter- charm'  (knun'ti^r-rliann'), 

a.     Tli:it  whi'h  li.'iH  the  power  of  de- 
fltroying  the  effect  of  a  chann. 


Per  pale,  arpent 
nnd  gulf*,  a  l>nr- 
(liirc  charged 
with  eight  rnnn- 
dr-lit  countcr- 
clinnKcd. 


\imp.  &  p.  p- 
n.    CoUNTEK- 
cHELKiNti.]     To  oppose  or  check  by  some  obstacle;  to 
check  by  a  return  check. 

Coun'ter-Check'  (kouu'ter-chekO,  n.  1.  A  check  ;  a 
stop  ;  a  rebuke,  or  censure  to  check  a  reprover. 

2.  Any  force  or  device  designed  to  restrain  another 
restraining  force  ;  a  check  upon  a  check. 

The  system  of  checks  and  countercfiecks.    J.  II.  yticman. 
Goun'ter-Claim'  (-klam'),  n.     (Law)  A  claim   made 
by  a  person  as  an  offset  to  a  claim  made  on  him. 
Coun'ter-com  po'ny  (-k5m-po'nJj,  a.     (Her.) 

COMPuNY. 

Coun'ter-couch'ant  (koun'ter-kouch'ant),  a.  {Her.) 
Lying  down,  with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions ;  — 
said  of  animals  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Coun'ter-cou-rant'(-ki50-rant'),  a.  {Her.)  Ruimmgin 

opposite   directions:  —  said   of   animals  ^ -, 

borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Goun '  ter  -  cur '  rent  ( koun'ter-kur'- 
r^nt),  n.  Running  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

Coun'ter-cur'rent,«.  A  current  run- 
ning in  au  opposite  direction  to  the  main 
current. 

Coun'ter-draw'  (konn'ter-dra'),  V.  t. 
[imp.  CouNTEEUREW  (-dru')  ;  p.  p.  CoUN- 

TERDRAWN   (-drau')  ;  p.pr.    •&   vb.  n.    COUNTERDRAWaNG.] 

To  copy,  as  a  design  or  painting,  by  tracing  with  a  pencil 
on  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent  substance.^ 
Goun'ter-fai'sance  (koun'ter-fa'znns),  n.    See  Couk- 

TERFESANCE.       [Obs.'\ 

Coun'ter-Ieit  (koun'ter-fTt),  n.  [F.  contrefait,  p.  p. 
of  contrefaire  to  comiterfeit ;  confre  (L.  contra)  -\- /aire 
to  make,"  fr.  L.  facere.     See  Counter,  adv.j  and  Fact.] 

1.  Representing  by  imitation  or  likeness ;  having  a  re- 
semblance to  something  else  ;  portrayed. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  thi=  — 

The  countiijeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.  Shah. 

2.  Fabricated  in  imitation  of  something  else,  with  a 
view  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false  copy  for  genuhie  or 
original;  as,  fOH«(er/ei(  antiques  ;  counterfeit  com.  "No 
counterfeit  gem."  Bobynson  {More's  Viopia). 

3.  Assuming  the  appearance  of  something;  false; 
spurious;  deceitful;  hypocritical:  as,  a  co^m/ef/e/C  phi- 
lanthropist.    "  An  arrant  counterfeit  rascal."  Shak. 

Syn.  — Forged;  fictitious;  spurious;  false. 
Coun'ter-feit,  7i.  1.  That  which  resembles  or  is  like 
another  thing  ;  a  likeness;  a  portrait ;  a  counterpart. 
Tliou  drawest  a  counterfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens.  ShaJ:. 

Even  Xatiire's  self  envied  the  snme. 
And  pTudged  to  see  the  countcrt*  it  should  elianic 
Tlie  thins  »tself .  .Sprnscr. 

2.  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  something,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  by  passing  the  false  for  the  true  ;  as, 
the  bank  note  was  a  counterfeit. 

Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit.         Shak. 

Some  of  these  rountero'itu  are  fabricated  with  such  exquisite 

taste  and  skill,  that  it  13  the  achievemeut  of  criticism  to  di^- 

tiuL-uish  them  from  originals.  Maraulin,. 

3.  One  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who 
personates  another  ;  an  impostor  ;  a  cheat. 

I  fear  thou  art  another  cmmter/t  it  ; 

And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  beai'st  thee  like  a  kin^'.     Sha/^. 

Coun'ter-felt,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Counterfeited;  p. 

pr.  &  rh.  n.  Counterfeiting.]     1.  To  imitate,  or  put  on 

a  semblance  of  ;  to  mimic  ;  as,  to  counterfeit  the  voice 

of  anotlier  person. 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he.        Gnhlsuntti. 

2.  To  imitate  with  a  view  to  deceiving,  by  passing  the 
copy  for  that  which  is  original  or  genuine  ;  to  forge  ;  as, 
to  ronnterfrit  tlie  signature  of  another,  coins,  notes,  etc. 

Coun'ter-feit,  v.  i.  1.  To  carry  on  a  deception ;  to 
dissemble  ;  to  feign  ;  to  pretend. 

The  knave  counterfeits  well  ;  a  good  knave.       S/uiL. 

2-  To  make  counterfeits. 

Coun'terlelter  (-ftter),  n.  1.  One  who  counter- 
feits ;  one  who  copies  or  imitates  ;  especially,  one  who 
copies  or  forges  bank  notes  or  coin  ;  a  forger. 

The  coin  wliich  was  corrupted  by  couitterfcttcr.<!.      Camtlm. 

2.  One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance  or  semblance  ; 
one  who  makes  false  pretenses. 

Couiitrrfritrrs  of  devotion.  .^hcru-ood. 

Coun'ter-felt'ly,  adv.     By  forgery  ;  falsely. 

Coun'ter-fe'sance  (-fe'z'nis),  n.  [OF.  contrrfaisnnre^ 
fr.  conlri'firire.  See  Counterfeit,  «.]  Tlie  act  of  for- 
ging ;  forgery.     [Obs.'l     [Written  also  coHnterfaisance.'\ 

Coun'ter-fleu'ry  (koun'ter-flu'ry),  a.  [F.  contrt- 
Jieuri.]     {I/rr.)  Countertiory. 

Coun'ter-flO'ry  (-flo'ryl,  a.  [See  Counterfleury.] 
{Jf'i\)  Adi.riicd  witli  littwers  (usually  Heurs-de-lia)  so 
diviilcd  that  the  tops  appear  on  one  side  and  the  bot- 
toms on  the  other ;  —  said  of  any  ordinary. 

Coun'ter-toll'  (-foil').  ".      [Comiter-  -f  /<"''  ^  leaf.] 

1.  That  i)art  of  a  tally,  formerly  in  the  exchequer, 
which  was  kept  by  an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other, 
called  the  .tfork,  being  delivered  to  the  person  who  had 
lent  the  king  money  on  the  account ;  —  called  also  coun- 
(crslock.     [A'"^.] 

2.  The  part'of  a  writing  (as  the  stub  of  a  brink  check) 
in  wliich  are  notcil  the  main  particulars  contained  in  the 
corresponding  part,  which  had  been  isHiied. 

Coun'tor  lorce'  (-lory),  n.     An  opposing  force. 

Coun'tor-lort'  {-fort'),  n.  1.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  hut- 
trcHH  of  iiiaHoiiry  to  strengthen  a  revetment  wall. 

2.   A  Kpnr  or  projection  of  a  mountain.  Imp.  TUct. 

Ooun'ter-gage'  (-gfij'),".  {Carp.)  AnadjUHtahle  gage, 
with  diniblo  points  for  transferring  meafluronicnts  from 
one  timber  to  another,  as  the  breadth  of  u  mortiMc  to 
the  place  wliere  the  tenon  is  to  bo  made.  Knigbt. 


COUNTERPANE 

Goun'ter-goard'  fkoun'ter-giird'),  n.  (FoTt.)  A  low 
outwork  before  a  bastion  or  ravelin,  consisting  of  two 
lines  of  rampart  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  and 
protecting  them  from  a  breaching  lire. 

Coun'ter-lr'rl-tant  {-Tr'rl-t«nt), «.,  Coun'tcr-ir'rl-ta'- 
tlon,  n.     See  Counter  irritant,  etc.,  under  Counter,  a. 

Coun'ter-lr'ri-tate  (koun'ter-Ir'rt-tat),  V.  t.  {Med.y 
To  produce  counter  irritation  in ;  to  treat  with  one  mor- 
bid process  for  the  purpose  of  curing  another. 

Goun'ter-Jump'er  (koun'ter-jiimi)'er),n.  A  salesman 
in  a  .shop  ;  a  shopman  ;  —  used  contemptuously.    [.SYf/nj/} 

Goun'ter-man  (koun'ter-man),  71.;  pi.  Countermen 
(-men).  A  man  who  attends  at  the  counter  of  a  shop  t» 
sell  goods.     [Fng.'] 

Conn' ter- mand'  (koun'ter-mind').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Countermanded  ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Countermanding.}^ 
[F.  contremitnder ;  contre  (L.  contra)  -\-  mander  to  com- 
mand, fr.  L.  inandare.  Cf.  Mandate.]  1.  To  revoke- 
(a  former  command) ;  to  cancel  or  rescind  by  giving  an. 
order  contrary  to  one  previously  given ;  as,  to  counter- 
mand  an  order  for  goods. 

2.  To  prohibit;  to  forbid.     [Obs.'] 
Avicen  rouufcrma/id?  letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies.  Ilarvcu- 

3.  To  oppose  ;  to  revoke  the  command  of. 
For  UB  to  alter  anything,  is  to  lift  ourselves  against  God  ;  and, 

as  it  were,  to  cuuuterniand  him.  Hooker. 

Goun'ter-mand  (koun'ter-mind),  n.    A  contrary  or- 
der ;  revocation  of  a  former  order  or  command. 
Ilavo  vou  no  rountmnmt'l  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  liL-  must  die  to-morrow  ?  5Aat. 

Coun'ter-mand'a-ble  (-mand'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  countermanded  ;  revocable.  _    Bacon. 

Coun'ter-march'  (koun'ter-march'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Countermarched  (-marcht') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coun- 
termarching.] {Mil.)  To  march  back,  or  to  march  in 
reversed  order. 

The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew  near  nnd 
receded.  Jlacaulrtn. 

Coun'ter-march'  {koun'ter-march'),  «-  1.  A  march- 
ing back  :  retrocession. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  evolution  by  which  a  body  of  troops 
change  front  or  reverse  the  direction  of  march  while  re- 
taining the  same  men  in  the  front  rank ;  also,  a  move- 
ment by  which  the  rear  rank  becomes  the  front  one, 
either  with  or  without  changing  the  right  to  the  left. 

3.  A  change  of  measures  ;  alteration  of  conduct. 
Such  crnnitermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  not  willingly 

impute  to  wiidoni.  ^-  Burnet. 

Goun'ter-mark'  (-mark'),  n.  1.  A  mark  or  token 
added  to  those  already  existing,  in  order  to  afford  secu- 
rity or  proof  ;  as,  an  additional  or  special  mark  put  upon 
a  package  of  goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  that  it 
may  not  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  all ;  a  mark 
added  to  that  of  an  artificer  of  gold  or  silver  work  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  to  attest  the  standard 
quality  of  the  gold  or  silver  ;  a  mark  added  to  an  ancient 
coin  or  medal,  to  show  either  its  change  of  value  or  that 
it  was  taken  from  an  enemy. 

2.  {Far.)  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  dis- 
guise their  age. 

Coun'ter-mark'  (koun/ter-miirk'),  V.  i.  To  apjdy  & 
count t-niKirk  to  ;  as,  to  countermark  silverware  ;  to  coun- 
termark a  horse's  teeth. 

Coun'ter -mine'  (koun'ter-min').  77.  [Counter-  -f  mins 
underground  gallery:  cf.  F.  contretnine.l  1.  {Mil.)  An 
underground  gallery  excavated  to  intercept  and  destroy 
the  mining  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  stratagem  or  plot  by  which  another  stratagem  or 
project  is  defeated. 

Thinking  himself  contemned,  knowing  no  cowiterniiiu-  nfrainfit 
contempt  hut  terror.  'So'  /'.  .'^h/iic//. 

Coun'ter-niine'  (koun'ter-min').  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  conire- 
miner.']  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Countermined;  p.pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Countermining.]  1.  {Mil.)  To  oppose  by  means  of  a. 
countermine  ;  to  intercept  with  a  countermine. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  counteract  by  secret  measures. 

Goun' ter  mme',  v.  i.  To  make  a  countermine  or 
counterplot ;  to  plot  secretly. 

'T  is  liard  for  man  to  rountermine  with  God.     Cliainuan. 

Cotin'ter-move'  (koun'ter-mobv').  r.  t.  &  i.  To  move 
in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  opposition  to. 

Coun'ter-move' (-moov'),  7).      |A  movement  in  op- 

Coun'ter  move'ment  (-mmt).  I     position  to  another. 

Ccun'ter-mtue'  (-mur'),  ?(.  [Comiter-  -f-  mure:  cf. 
F.  contrcmur.]  {Fort.)  A  wall  raised  behind  another,  ti> 
supply  its  place  when  breached  or  destroyed,  [/v*.]  Cf. 
Contramure.  A'nolles. 

Coun'ter-mure'  (koun'ter-nmr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Countermubed  (-murd') ;  ;>.  pr.  \'  rh.  n.  Countermuk" 
INO.]  [Cf.  F.  contrcmurer.']  To  fortify  with  a  wall  he- 
Idnd  another  wall.     [A'.]  /w/rf. 

Goun'ter-nat'U-ral  (koun'tSr-nat'la-ral;  135),  a.  Con- 
trary to  nature.     [/',]  Uarvryx 

Coun'tcr-pa'ly  (-I'a  1>),  a.  [F.  contre-pali.']  {Her.) 
Paly,  and  then  ifivided  fesswise.  so 
tluat  each  vertical  piece  is  cut  into 
two,  having  the  colors  used  alter- 
nately or  couvtirchnngcd.  Thus  the 
escutcheon  in  the  illustration  may 
also  be  blazoned  paly  of  six  per  f ess 
connterchangcd  argent  and  azure. 

Coun'ter-pane' "  (koun'ter-pan'), 
n.  [See  Counterpoint,  corrupted 
into  <'ounter;>n7)c,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  7>ffHr-Hhaped  figures  in  these 
coverlets.]  A  coverlet  for  a  bed, 
^originally  stitched  or  woven  in  squares  or  figures. 

On  which  a  tissue  counferimnr  was  cast.        Drayton. 

Ooun'ter-pane',  n.  [OF.  rontrrpan  a  pledge,  sceuri- 
tv  ;  contrr  \-  pan  a  skirt,  also,  a  pawn  or  gage,  F.  pan  a 
skirt.    See  Pane,  and  cf.  Pawn.]    {O.  Law)  A  dnplicato 
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part  or  copy  of  an  indenture,  deed,  etc.,  corresponding 
with  tho  origimil ;  —  now  called  counterpart. 

Iti-iitl.  hcribL' ;  give  iiiu  tin-  rouitlerjmitc.        I',.  Jtmmn. 

Coun'ler-part*'  (koun'ter-piirf),  «■  1-  A  part  corre- 
Hpoudiiib'  to  another  part ;  anything  which  anawerw,  or  cor- 
respouda,  to  another  ;  a  copy  ;  a  duplicate  ;  a  faiiainiile. 

In  Romc  things  tlie  laws  of  Nornmiuly  u;,'recd  witli  tlii,'  hiwnof 
England,  hO  that  tlicy  seem  to  be,  ua  it  wtTc,  copies  or  raimtry- 
jmrl.H  one  of  another.  ^i''  ^f■  //"/''■ 

2.  {Law)  One  of  two  corresponding  copies  of  an  iu- 
Btrnment ;  a  duidicato. 

3.  A  person  who  cloHely  resembles  another. 

4.  A  tiling  that  may  be  applied  to  another  thing  so  as 
to  fit  perfeetly,  as  a  seal  to  its  iuipreswion;  hence,  a 
thing  which  is  adapted  to  anotlier  tiling,  or  which  wup- 
plenienta  it;  that  which  serves  to  ctHiiplrte  or  coiiiple- 
ment  anything ;  hence,  a  person  or  thing  having  (jualities 
lacking  in  another ;  an  opposite. 

()  ffnintrypart 
Of  ourBoft  BPx,  well  are  you  made  our  lords.     Dryden. 

Ooan'ter-pas^sant  (-pJCs's^mt),  a.  [^Counter-  +  jms- 
snnt:  cf.  K.  coiilrejMisMuit.'}  {Ihr.)  Passant  in  oppoaite 
directions;  — said  of  two  animals. 

Coun^ter-plead'  (konn't?r-pind'),  v.  t.    To  plead  the 

contrary  of;  to  phwi  ;iciiinst ;  to  deny. 

COUn^ter-plOt'  (k.Mm'tr-r-i.lut'J,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Counterplotted;  p^  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CouNTERPLOTTiNa.] 
To  oppose,  as  another  plot,  by  plotting  ;  to  attempt  to 
frustrate,  as  a  stratagem,  by  stratagem. 

Every  wile  had  proved  abortive,  every  plot  had  been  (^niinter- 
jihitfxl.  D^  Qitincvy. 

Coun'ter-plot'  (koun'tBr-pl5t'),  n.  A  plot  or  artifice 
oppo^r.i  to  aiintliiT.  L' E. strange. 

Coun'ter- point'  (koun'ter-pointO*  «•  ['■-'o^/n/rr-  -f- 
pnint.]     An  u|.po8ite  point.      [C/^s.]  Sir  E.  Siind>js. 

Coun'ter- point',  n.  [F.  co/itrepaint ,-  cf.  It.  confrap- 
piinto.  Cf.  Contrapuntal.]  {Mus.)  i'l)  The  setting 
v>f  note  against  note  in  liarmony  ;  the  adding  of  one  or 
more  parts  to  a  given  canto  fermo  or  raelody.  (6)  The 
art  of  polyphony,  or  composite  melody,  i.  e.,  melody 
not  single,  but  moving  attended  by  one  or  more  related 
melodies,  (c)  Music  in  parts  ;  part  wriling  ;  harmony  ; 
polyphonic  music.    See  Polyphony. 

f'aiint'Tjioint,  an  invention  equivalent  to  a  new  crention  of 
nuivic.  ii'/tcwelL 

Goun^ter-point',  7z.  [OF.  contrepoincte,  corruption  of 
earlier  couiistepoinip,  coiuitepointe,  F.  courtcpohitf,  fr. 
L.  culcita  cushion,  mattress  (see  Quilt,  and  cf.  Cushion) 
-\- puncta,  fern.  p.  p.  of  pn7ige7'e  to  prick  (see  Point). 
The  word  properly  meant  a  stitclied  quilt,  with  the  colors 
broken  one  into  another.]  A  coverlet;  a  cover  for  a  bed, 
often  stitched  or  broken  into  squares ;  a  counterpane. 
See  1st  Counterpane. 

Embroidered  coverlets  or  counterpoints  of  purple  silk. 

Sir  T.  yortfi. 

Coun'ter-pOlse'  (koun'ter-poiz' ;  277),  v.  t.  iimp.  & 
p.  p.  Counterpoised  (-poizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
iPoisiNG.]  [OE.  count repe sen ^  counterpeisen,  F.  contre- 
peser.  See  Counter,  adv.,  and  Poise,  v.  /.]  1.  To  act 
figainst  with  equal  weight ;  to  equal  in  weight ;  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  ;  to  counterbalance. 

'Weig:ht9,  cnuntcTiinisino  one  another.    Sir  K.  Dtghij, 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power ;  to  balance. 

So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard  and 
<ounters>oii^  the  rest.  Spertser. 

Goun'ter-poise'  (koun'ter-poiz'),  n.  [OE.  countrepese^ 
OF.  contrcpois,  F.  contrepoids.  See  Counter,  nt/r.,  and 
Poise,  n.]  1.  A  weight  suflacient  to  balance  another,  as 
in  the  opposite  scale  of  a  balance  ;  an  equal  weight. 

Fastening  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a  metalline 
founterjiuisf  into  the  opposite  scale.  JUjijle. 

2.  An  equal  power  or  force  acting  in  opposition ;  a 
force  sufHcient  to  balance  another  force. 

The  second  noblea  are  a  cnunterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility, 
that  they  grow  not  too  potent.  lUuun. 

3.  The  relation  of  two  weights  or  forces  which  bal- 
ance each  other  ;  equilibrium ;  oquiponderance. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise.  Milton. 

GOTin'ter-pole'  (-pol'),  n.    The  exact  opposite. 

The  German  prose  offers  the  counterpole  to  the  French  style. 

De  (Jutnrry. 

Goun'ter-pon'der-ate  (-p5n'der-at),  ?'.  t.    To  equal  in 

■weight;  to  rounterpoise  ;  to  equiponderate. 

Goun'ter- prove'  (koun'ter-proov'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Counterproved  (-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
proving.  J  To  take  a  counter  proof  of,  or  a  copy  in  re- 
verse, by  taking  an  impression  directly  from  the  face  of 
an  original.     See  Coujiter  proof ,  under  Counter. 

Coxin'ter-roU'  (-rol'),  n.  [Cf.  Control.]  (O.  Eng. 
Law)  A  duplicate  roll  (record  or  account)  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a  check  upon  another  officer's  roll.         Burri/l. 

(J^^  As  a  verb  this  word  is  contracted  into  control. 
See  Control. 

Coun'ter-roVment  (koun'ter-rol'ment),  n.  A  coun- 
ter account.     See  Control.     [Obs.~\  Bacon. 

Goun'ter-sa'U-ent  (-sa'lT-enr  or  -sal'y^nt ;  lOG),  a. 
{Her.)  Leaping  from  each  other; — said  of  two  figures 
on  a  coat  of  arms. 

Goun'ter-scale'  (koun'ter-skaP),  n.  Counterbalance  ; 
"balanre,  as  of  one  scale  against  another.    [06.^.]    Howell. 

Coun'ter-scart'  (-skarf').  n.    See  Counterscarp. 

Coun'ter- scarp'  (-skarp'),  n.  [Counter-  -\-  scarp: 
■cf.  F.  contrescarpe."]  {Fort.)  The  exterior  .slope  or  wall 
of  the  ditch  ;  —  sometimes,  the  whole  covered  way,  be- 
yond the  ditch,  with  its  parapet  and  glacis;  as,  the 
enemy  have  lodi;ed  themselves  on  the  counterscarp. 

Coun'ter- seal'  (koun'ter-sel'))  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Counteosealed  (-seld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counterseal- 
iNG.]     To  seal  or  ratify  with  another  or  others.        Shok. 

Coun'ter-se-curo'  (-se-kur'),  v.  t.  To  give  additional 
security  to  or  for.  Burke. 


{Much.)  An  in- 
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Oonn'ter-ahaft'  (koun'ter-ahdff),  n. 

ternu-diiLtc  xhalt  ; 
esp.,  one  wJiicli  re- 
ceives motion  from 
a  line  shaft  in  a  fac- 
tory and  transmits 
it  to  a  machine. 

Goun'ter-slgn' 
(-sin'  ;  -77),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Coun- 
tersigned (-hind')  ; 
p.pr.  Sivl).  7i.CouN- 
TERsiONlNG.][C'f>«n-  Countershaft  and  appurtcimnces.  fin 
(f.r.  .|-  Sinn:  cf.  F.  Shaft:  Mlelt  from  fine  nhult ;  fRelt 
imtri'iinnrr  ^  Ti»  **>  "iiichine  :  <l  p.  Tight  uikI  Loose 
fmtnsiim(i-\  J-O  i»„ik-yH: /Cone  Pulley  ir/ belt  Shifter 
sign  on  the  oppo-  Hod  ;  A /i  Hungers, 
site  side  of   (an  in- 

struijiont  or  writing);  hence,  to  sign  in  addition  to  the 
nignaturi'  of  a  princiji.ii  or  superior,  in  order  to  attest  ihe 
autlicntirity  of  a  writing. 

Goun'ter'Slgn',  n.  1.  The  Bignature  of  a  secretary 
or  other  officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  u  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  i)rivate  signal,  word,  or  phrase,  which 
must  he  given  in  order  to  pasa  a  .sentry;  a  watchword. 

Goun'ter-sink'  (koun'ter-sTnk' ;  '277),  v.  t.  [irnp.  & 
p.p.  Countersunk  (-sunk');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
sinking.] 1.  To  chamfer  or  form  a  depression  around 
the  top  of  (a  hole  in  wood,  metal,  etc.)  for  tlie  reception 
of  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt  below  tho  surface,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  as,  to  countersink  a  hole  for  a  screw. 

2.  To  cause  to  sink  even  with  or  below  the  surface ; 
as,  to  countersink  a  screw  or  bolt  into  woodwork. 

Gonn'ter-slnk',  n.  1.  An  enlargement  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  liole,  forming  a  cavity  or  depression  for  receiv- 
ing the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt. 

3^^  In  the  United  States  a  flaring  cavity  formed  by 
chamfering  tho  edges  of  a  round  hole  is  called  a  counter- 
sink, while  a  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  of  tlie  hole  is  usually  called  a  countcrbore. 

2.  A  drill  or  cutting  tool  for  countersinking  holes. 

Goun'ter-Stand'  (-stand'),  n.  Resistance ;  opposi- 
tion ;  a  stand  against. 

Makint;  counterstand  to  Robert  Guiscard.    Longfi'Vow. 

Coun'ter-step'  (koun'ter-stSp'),  n.  A  contrary  method 
of  prur,i)in<' ;  ■■pposite  course  of  action. 

Coun'ter-stock'  (-stok'),  7;..    See  Counterfoil. 

Goun'ter-stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  in 
return.  Spenser. 

Coun'ter-sunk'  (-sunk'),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Counter- 
sink.    1.  Chamfered  at  the  top  ;  — said  of  a  hole. 

2.  Sunk  into  a  chamfer  ;  as,  a  countersunk  bolt. 

3.  Beveled  on  the  lower  side,  so  as  to  fit  a  chamfered 
countersink  ;  as,  a  countersunk  nailhead. 

Goun'ter-sway'  (-swa'),  n.     A  swaying  in  a  contrary 
direction;  an  opposing  influence.     [Obs.'] 
A  cuitnterswa'/  tif  restraint,  curbing  their  wild  exorbitance. 

Jhlt.m. 


Coun'ter  ten'or  (tSn'er).  [OF.  contreteneur.  Cf. 
Contratenor,  and  see  Tenor  a  part  in  music]  {Mus.) 
One  of  the  middle  parts  in  music,  between  the  tenor  and 
the  treble  ;  high  tenor. 

Counter-tenor  clef  (Miis.),  the  C  clef  when  placed  on  the 
third  line  ;  —  also  called  alto  clef. 

Coun'ter-tenn'  (-term'),  n.  A  term  or  word  which  is 
the  opposite  of,  or  antithesis  to,  another ;  an  antonym  ; 
—  the  opposite  of  synonym;  as,  "foe"  is  the  counter- 
term  of  '■  friend."  C.  J.  Smith. 

Coun'ter-time'  (-tim'),  n.  1.  {Man.)  The  resistance 
of  a  horse,  that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  measure 
of  his  manege,  occasioned  by  a  bad  horseman,  or  the  bad 
temper  of  tlie  horse. 

2.  Resistance  ;  opposition.     [Obs."] 

Give  not  thus  the  cmiiitcrtime  to  fate.  Drydai. 

Goun'ter-trip'pant  (-trTp'p^nt),  a.  {Her.)  Trippant 
in  opi>ositc  direi'tions.     See  Trippant. 

Coun'ter- trip' ping  (-trtp'pTng),  a.  {Her.)  Same  as 
Countertrippant. 

Goun'ter-tum'  (-tQm'),  n.  The  critical  moment  in  a 
play,  when,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  action  is  em- 
broiled in  new  difBculties.        _  Di-yden. 

Coun'ter-vail'  (koun'ter-val'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Countervailed  (-vald') ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Countervail- 
ing.] [OF.  contrevaloir ;  contre  (L.  contra)  +  valoir  to 
avail,  fr.  L.  valei-e  to  be  strong,  avail.  See  Valiant.] 
To  act  against  with  equal  force,  power,  or  effect ;  to 
thwart  or  overcome  by  such  action  ;  to  furnish  an  equiv- 
alent to  or  for  ;  to  counterbalance  ;  to  compensate. 

Upon  balancinc:  the  nccnnnt.  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly 
cojinfeirctil  the  niconveniences  that  go  along  with  it. 

L'  Estrange. 

Goun'ter-Vail'  (koun'ter-val'),  n.  Power  or  value 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  effect ;  equal  weight,  strength, 
or  value  ;  equivalent ;  compensation  ;  requital.     [Obs.1 

Siirelv,  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  counter- 
vail fi-r'the  bittLTness  oi  the  review.  South. 

Coun'ter-val-la'tlon  (-vSl-la'shiin),  n.  -(Fort.)  See 
Contravallation. 

Coun'ter-vieW  (koun'ter-vii'),  n.  1.  An  opposite  or 
opposing  view  ;  opposition  ;  a  posture  in  which  two  per- 
sons front  each  other. 

Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Death  and  Sin, 

In  cnuiiterrietc.  Milton. 

M.  Peisse  has  ably  advocated  the  counlerviet"  in  his  preftice 
and  appendix.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  position  in  wliich  two  dissimilar  things  illustrate 
eacli  other  by  opposition  ;  contrast. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linirer's  character,  on  purpose  to 
place  it  in  counteiTieic,  or  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  coni- 
pany.  Swift. 

Coun'ter-VOte'  (kovm'ter-vot')»  v.  t.  To  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  ;  to  balance  or  overcome  by  voting  ;  to  outvote. 

Dr.  J.  Scott. 


Conn'ter-walt'   (konn'ter-waf),  V.   t.      To   wait   or 

watch  lor  ;  It.  \,i-  nn  guard  aganist.     [Obs.'\         Chaucer. 

Counter-weigh'  (-wS'),  v.  t.    To  weigh  agaiuat;  to 

cuiiiiti-rlniLuiri-, 

Coun'ter-welght'  (-waf ),  n.    A  counterpoiae.  ' 

Ooun  ter-wheel'  (-hwHI'),  v.  t.    {Mil.)  To  cauae  to 

wlii^i'l  or  turn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Coun'ter-work'  (-wflrk'),  v.  l.    To  work  in  opposition 

to  ;  to  counteract. 

'I  liat  raunterwork-i  each  folly  and  caprice.  Pope. 

Count'esa  (kounf  Cs),  n. ;  pi.  Countesses  (-5z).  [F. 
covite.ssK.  Bee  COUNT  a  nobleman.]  The  wife  of  an  earl 
in  the  liritish  peerage,  or  of  a  count  in  the  Continen- 
tal nobility;  also,  a  lady  pOBsessed  of  the  same  dignity 
in  her  own  right.     Hi-e  the  Note  und4tr  Count. 

Count'ing-house'  fkount'Ing-houH'),  \  n.  [SeeCouMT, 

Oount'lng-room' (koiiiit'Ing-room'),  (  v.]  Thehouso 
or  loom  in  uhi.-li  a  nicrrliaiit,  trader,  or  manufacturer 
keepn  lii.H  Itfioks  and  transacts  business. 

Gount'less  (dSs),  a.  Incapable  of  being  counted; 
not  aHcertaiiudile  ;  innumerable. 

Gount'or  (kounfer),  7i.  [From  Count,  v.  i.  (in  sense 
■*)■]  (''^'  Eii'f.  Eau)  An  advocate  or  professional  plead- 
er ;  one  who  Counted  for  his  client,  that  is,  orally  pleaded 
lii.s  caimr.     [Obs.'\  Bnrrill. 

Coun-tour'  (k(ioii-toor'),       )  «•     [See  2d  Counter.] 

Coun-tour 'house'  {-hous'),  J  A  merchant's  office; 
a  couiitiiigliuiiM-.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Coun'tre-  (konn'ter-).  Same  as  prefix  Counter-.  [Obs.'] 

Coun'tre-plete'  (-plef).  v.  t.  [Cuuntrc'-^plete  to 
plead.]     To  counterplead.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Coun'tre-taille' (koun'ter-tal'),  n.  [F.  contre ta il le  ; 
conlr>{h.  contra)  -\-  faille  cut.  See  Tally/]  A  coun- 
ter tally  ;  correspondence  (in  sound).     [Obs.J 

At  the  coimtretallle,  in  return.  Chaucer. 

Coun'trl-fled  (kun'trt-fid),  p.  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  rustic  ;  rude. 

A^  bc-ini;  oiur  who  took  no  pride, 

And  WQH  a  <lcal  ti»o  cmintriji'-d.  Lloj/d. 

Coun'trl-fy  (kiin'trT-fi),  v.  t.  To  give  a  rural  apiMjar- 
ance  to  ;  to  cause  to  appear  rustic.  Lamb. 

Goun'try  (kun'trj),  n.  ;  pi.  Codstries  (-trTz).  [F. 
contree,  LL.  contrata,  fr.  L.  contra  over  against,  on  the 
opposite  side.  Cf.  Counter,  adv..  Contra.]  1.  A  tract 
of  land ;  a  region ;  the  territory  of  an  independent  na- 
tion ;  (as  distinguished  from  any  other  region,  and  with 
a  personal  pronoun)  the  region  of  one's  birth,  permanent 
residence,  or  citizenship. 

Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred.  Gen.  xiiii.  0. 
I  miglit  have  learned  this  by  mv  last  exile. 
That  change  of  roHHfri-s  cannot  change  my  state.  Stirling. 
Many  a  fam<JUR  realm 
And  ronntry,  whereof  here  needs  no  account.       3Iilton. 

2.  Rural  regions,  as  opposed  to  a  city  or  town. 

As  they  walked,  on  their  way  into  the  muntrt/. 

Mark  xvi.  12  (Rev.  Ver.). 

God  made  the  country/,  and  man  made  the  town.   Cotcper. 

Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year 

between  town  and  country.  Macaulay. 

3.  The  inhabitants  or  people  of  a  state  or  a  region ; 
the  populace;  the  public.  Hence:  (a)  One's  constitu- 
ents, {b)  The  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  a  state  ;  as, 
to  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country. 

All  the  rountrn  in  a  general  voice 

Cried  hate  upon  him.  Shak. 

4.  {Imw)  {a)  A  jury,  as  representing  the  citizens  of  a 
country,  (b)  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  from  which 
a  jury  is  drawn. 

5.  (Mining)  The  rock  through  which  a  vein  runs. 
Conclusion   to  the  coontry.     See  under  Conclusion.  — 

To  pat,  or  throw,  one's  self  upon  the  country,  to  appeal  to 
one  s  constituents ;  to  stand  trial  before  a  jury. 

Coun'try,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  remote 
from  a  city  ;  rural ;  rustic  ;  as,  a  country  life  ;  a  country 
town  ;  the  country  party,  as  opposed  to  city. 

2.  Destitute  of  refinement ;  rude  ;  unpolished ;  rustic  ; 
not  urbane  ;  as,  country  manners. 

3.  Pertaining,  or  peculiar,  to  one^s  own  country. 

She.  bowing  herself  towards  him,  laughing  the  cniel  tyrant  to 
scorn,  spake  in  her  country  language.  2  Marc.  vii.  27. 

Coun'try— 'base'  (-has'),  n.    Same  as  Prison  base. 

Coun'try-dance'  (-dans'),  n.  [Prob.  an  adaptation  of 
con/railance.l     See  Contradance. 

lie  had  infniliict'd  the  English  counfry-(fanc€  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  Dulcti  ladies.  Macaulat,. 

Coun'try-man  (kiin'trT-man).  n. ;  pi.  Couxtrtmes 
(■nini).     1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  region.      Shak. 

2-  One  born  in  the  same  country  with  another  ;  a  com- 
patriot ;  —  used  with  a  possessive  pronoun. 

In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen.  -  '  '"■-  ^'-  26- 

3.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  a  townsman  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  rustic  ;  a 
husbandman  or  farmer. 

A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her  figs.  Shak. 

Coun'try  seat'  (kun'trt  set').  A  dwelling  in  the 
country,  used  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  city. 

Coun'try-side'  (-sid')t  «-  A  particular  rural  district ;  a 
country  neighborhood.     [Eiio.]     W.  Black.  Blackmore. 

Coun'try-wom'an  (-woOm'^n), «.  ;pl.  Countrywosien 
(-wTm  ?u).  A  woman  born,  or  dwelling,  in  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  the  city ;  a  woman  born  or  dwelling  in  the 
same  country  with  another  native  or  inhabitant.      Shak. 

Gount'-wheeV  (kount'hwel'),  n.  The  wheel  in  a 
clock  which  regulates  tlie  number  of  strokes. 

Goun'ty  (koun'ty),  ".;  p^-  Counties  (-ttz).  [F. 
comic,  fr.  LL.  comitntns.  See  ComT.]  1.  An  earldom; 
the  domain  of  a  count  or  earl.     [Obs."] 

2.  A  circuit  or  particular  portion  of  a  state  or  king- 
dom, separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  for  certain 
purposes  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  public 
affairs ;  —  called  also  a  shire.    See  Shire. 

Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in  agitation. 

Macaulat/. 
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3.  A  count;  an  earl  or  lord.     lObs.j  Shak. 

County  commieBlonerB.  See  Commissioner.  —  Connty  cor- 
porate, a  city  ur  tow7i  ha  vine  tlie  privilege  to  be  a  county 
by  itself,  aud  to  be  goverueu  by  its  owu  slieriltsaudotlier 
magistrates,  irrespective  of  tlie  otflcers  of  tlie  coimty  in 
which  it  is  situated ;  as  London,  York.  Bristol,  etc. 
[£ni/.]  Mo:lei/  ,&■  \V.  ~  Comity  court,  a  court  whose  ju- 
risdiction is  limited  to  a  county.  —  County  palatine,  a 
county  distinguished  by  particular  privileges ;  —  so  called 
a  palatio  (from  the  palace),  because  the  owner  had  origi- 
nally royal  powers,  or  the  same  powers,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  as  tlie  Iting  liad  in  his  palace  ;  but  these 
fwwers  are  now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine,  in  Eng- 
and,  are  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durham.  —  County 
rates,  rates  levied  upon  the  county,  and  collected  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  to  wliich  counties  are  liable,  such  as  repairing 
bridges,  jails,  etc.  [£n'j.]  —County  seat,  a  county  town. 
[(/.  S.]  —  County  eesaiona,  the  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  each  county,  held  four  times  a  year.  [En'j.\ 

—  County  town,  the  town  of  a  county,  where  the  county 
business  is  transacted  ;  a  shire  town. 

(I  Coup  (koo),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  colnphus  a  cuff,  Gr.  KoXa- 
^los.]  A  sudden  stroke  ;  an  unexpected  device  or  strata- 
gem; —  a  term  used  in  various  ways  to  convey  the  idea 
of  promptness  and  force. 

Coup  de  grace  (koo'  d^  gras')  [F.],  the  stroke  of  mercy 
with  which  an  executioner  ends  by  death  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned  ;  hence,  a  decisive,  finishing  stroke.  — 
Coup  de  main  (koo'  d^  mSN''^  [F.]  (Mil.  I,  a  sudden  an^  un- 
expected movement  or  attack.  — Coup  de  soleil  (koo'  d'^ 
8o-laI'  f-r-la'v'i  [F.]  'JZ-'-f.),  a  sunstroke.  See  Sunstroke. 

—  Coup  d'etat  (koo-  da-taO  IF.]  (Poli/us},  a  sudden,  de- 
cisive exercise  of  power  whereby  the  existing  govern- 
ment is  subverted  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ;  an 
unexpected  measure  of  state,  luore  or  less  violent;  a 
stroke  of  policy. —Coup  d'ceil  (koo' del').  [F.]  fa)  A  sin- 
gle \"iew ;  a  rapid  glance  of  the  eye ;  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  scene ;  as  much  as  can  oe  seen  at  one  view. 
(b)  The  general  effect  of  a  picture,  (c)  {Mil.)  The  faculty 
or  the  act  of  comprehending  at  a  glance  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  a  mihtary  position,  of  a  certain  arrangement 
of  troops,  the  most  advantageous  position  for  a  battle- 
field, etc. 

Cou'pa-ble  (koo'pa-b'l),  a.     [F.]     Culpable.     [06^.] 

li  Cou'p6'  (ko&'pa'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coupe,  p.  p.  of  couper 
to  cut.  See  Coppice.]  1.  The 
front  compartment  of  a 
French  diligence ;  also,  the 
front  compartment  (usually 
for  three  persons)  of  a  car  or 
carriage  on  Britisli  railways. 

2.   A   four-wheeled    close 
carriage  for  two  persons  in- 
side, with  an  outside  seat  for  Coupe  (2). 
the  driver  ;  —  so  called  because  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  larger  carriage  cut  off. 

Couped  (koopt),  a.  [F.  couper  to  cut.]  {Ilrr.)  Cut 
off  smoothly,  as  distinguished  from  erased ;  —  u.sed  es- 
pecially for  the  head  or  limb  of  an  animal.     See  Erased. 

Cou-pee'  (koo-pe';  F.  koo'pS'),  n.  [F.  coupSy  n., 
properly  p.  p.  of  couper  to  cut.  Cf.  Coupe,  Coopee.]  A 
motion  in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent,  and 
raised  from  the  floor,  and  with  the  other  a  forward  mo- 
tion is  made.  Chambers. 

II  Goupe'-gorge'  (kodp/gSrzh'),  n.  [F.,  cut  throat.] 
{Mil.)  Any  position  giving  the  enemy  such  advantage 
that  the  troops  occupying  it  must  either  surrender  or 
be  cut  to  pieces.  Farrow. 

Gou'ple  (kup"l),  n.  [F.  couple,  fr.  L.  copula  a  bond, 
band  ;  co-  +  apere,  apfiim,  to  join.  See  Apt,  a.,  and  cf. 
Copula.]  1.  That  which  joins  or  links  two  things  to- 
gether ;  a  bond  or  tie  ;  a  coupler.     \_Obs.'\ 

It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in  couples: 

they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humor.  L' Estraufje. 

I  'II  go  in  coupks  with  her.  STiak. 

2.  Two  of  the  same  kind  connected  or  considered  to- 
gether ;  a  pair  ;  a  brace.    "  A  couple  of  shepherds."    Sir 
P.  iSidney.    "  A  couple  of  drops."    Addison.    *'  A  couple 
of  miles."    Dickens.     "  A  couple  of  weeks."     Carli/le. 
Adding  one  to  one  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple,  Locke. 

[Ziba]  met  him  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled.     2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 

3.  A  male  and  female  associated  together  ;  esp.,  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  married  or  betrothed. 

Such  were  our  couple,  man  and  wife.  Lloi/d. 

Fair  couple  linked  in  happy,  nuptial  league.    Miltott. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Couple-close. 

6.  {Elec.)  One  of  the  pairs  of  plates  of  two  metals 
which  compose  a  voltaic  battery ;  — called  a  voltaic  couple 
or  galvanic  couple. 

6.  {Mcc/t.)  Two  rotations,  movements,  etc.,  which  are 
equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direction,  and  acting 
along  parallel  lines  or  around  parallel  axes. 

r J^  The  effect  of  a  couple  of  forces  is  to  produce  a 
rotation.  A  rouple  of  rotations  is  equivalent  to  a  motion 
of  tranrtlation. 

Gou'ple,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coupled  (kap"ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  Coupling  {-Itng).]  [F.  coupler,  fr.  L.  copu- 
lare.     See  Couple,  n.,  and  cf.  Copulate,  Coddle,  v.'\ 

1.  To  link  or  tie,  a8  one  thing  to  another;  to  connect 
or  fasten  together  ;  to  join. 

Huntsman,  I  charge  tlicc,  tender  well  my  houndfi.  .  .  . 
And  cniiiifr  Clowder  with  thir  decp-moutlicd  linich.       .'^luik. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock  ;  to  marry,    [Collo'j.] 

A  parson  who  couplrj  oil  our  begyurtt.  Su-i/t. 

Con'ple,  V.  i.  To  como  together  as  male  and  female  ; 
to  copulate.      [Oh.'!.']  MUtnn.     liacon. 

Cou'ple-beg''gar  (-b5g/ger),  n.  One  who  makes  it 
hin  hu^iii'MM  to  marry  beggarM  to  cacli  other.  Swift. 

Ooa'plo-close'  (kuj/'l-klos'))  "■  /  />'•  Couplek;loses 
(•klG'se/,).  1.  iJlcr.)  A  diminutive  of  the  clievron,  con- 
taining one  fourtli  of  itw  Hurface.  Couple-clo»e8  an- 
KeiifrriUy  borne  one  on  each  Bide  of  a  clievron,  and  tlio 
blazoning  may  then  he  either  a  chevron  between  two 
COuple-cloweH  or  a  chevron  cottifted. 
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2.  {Arch.)  A  pair  of  rafters  framed  together  with  a 
tie  tixed  at  tlieir  feet,  or  with  a  collar  beam.     [J-hig.'] 

Gou'pLe-tnent  (kiip''l-mcnt),  n.   [Cf.  OF.  cou pi  lament.'] 

Union;  combination;  a  coupling  ;  a  pair.   [Obs.~\    Shak. 

And  forth  together  rode,  a  goodly  coupkment.     Speris^r. 

Goup'ler  (kQp'ler),  n.  One  who  couples ;  that  which 
couples,  as  a  link,  ring,  or  shackle,  to  connect  cars. 

Coupler  of  an  organ,  a  contrivance  by  which  any  two  or 
more  of  the  ranks  of  keys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  are  con- 
nected so  as  to  act  together  when  the  organ  is  played. 

Goup^et   (-ISt),  n.     [F.  couplet,  dim,  of  couple.     See 

Couple,  n.]     Two  taken  together ;   a  pair   or  couple ; 

especially  two  lines  of  verse  that  rhyme  with  each  other. 

A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind.  Craiihe. 

Goupling  (-ling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bringing  or  com- 
ing together  ;  connection  ;  sexual  union. 

2.  {Mach.)  A  device  or  contrivance  which  serves  to 
couple  or  connect  adjacent  parts 
or  objects  ;  as,  a  belt  coupling, 
which  connects  the  ends  of  a 
belt ;  a  car  coupling,  which  con- 
nects tlie  cars  in  a  train  ;  a  shaft 
coupling,  which  connects  the 
ends  of  shafts. 

Box  coupling.  Chain  coupling. 
See  under  Box,  Chals.  —  Coup- 
ling box,  a  coupling  shaped  like 
a  journal  box,  for  clamping  to- 
gether the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  that  they  may  revolve 
together.  —  Coupling  pin,  a  pin  or  bolt  used  in  coupling  or 
joining  together  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Gou'pon  (koo'pSn  ;  F.  koo'pSs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couper 
to  cut,  cut  off.  See  Coppice.]  1.  {Com.)  A  certificate  of 
interest  due,  printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable  bonds 
(state,  railroad,  etc.),  given  for  a  term  of  years,  designed 
to  be  cut  off  and  presented  for  payment  when  the  interest 
is  due  ;  an  interest  warrant. 

2.  A  section  of  a  ticket,  showing  the  holder  to  be  enti- 
tled to  some  specified  accommodation  or  service,  as  to 
a  passage  over  a  designated  line  of  travel,  a  particular 
seat  in  a  theater,  or  the  like. 

II  Gou-pure'  (koo-pur'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couper  to  cut.] 
{Fort.)  A  passage  cut  through  the  glacis  to  facilitate 
sallies  by  the  besieged.  Wilhelm. 

Cour'age  (kiir'aj ;  48),  n.  [OE.  corage  heart,  mind, 
nill.  ci'iira^e,  OF.  corage,  F.  coui-agp,  fr.  a  LL.  deriva- 
tive of  L.  cor  heart.  See  Heart.]  1.  The  heart ;  spirit ; 
temper;  disposition.     [Obs.^ 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages.       Chaucer. 
My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  ;  our  foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  conruge  makes  your  followers  faint.     Shak. 

2.  Heart;  inclination;  desire;  will.   [06j.]  Chaucer. 

I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.  Shak. 

3.  That  quality  of  mind  which  enables  one  to  encoun- 
ter danger  and  difficulties  with  firmness,  or  without  fear, 
or  fainting  of  heart ;  valor  ;  boldness ;  resolution. 

The  king-becoming  graces  .  .  . 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shak. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  often  forsakes  a  man 
when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  Adihson. 

Syn.  —  Heroism ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity  ;  valor  ;  gal- 
lantry ;  daring  ;  firmness  ;  hardihood  ;  boldness  ;  daunt- 
lessness  ;  resolution.  See  Heroism. —  Courage,  Brav- 
ery, Fortitude,  Intrepidity,  Gallantry,  Valor.  Cour- 
age is  that  firmness  of  spirit  and  swell  of  soul  which 
meets  danger  without  fear.  Braveni  is  daring  and  im- 
petuous courage,  like  that  of  one  who  has  the  reward 
continually  in  view,  and  displays  his  courage  in  daring 
acts.  Fortili'dr  has  often  been  styled  "passive  courage," 
and  consists  in  the  habit  of  encountering  danger  and  en- 
during pain  with  a  steadfast  and  unbroken  spirit.  Valor 
is  courage  exliibited  in  war,  and  can  not  be  applied  to 
smgle  combats ;  it  is  never  used  figuratively.  lutrepiditg 
is  firm,  unshaken  courage.  OaUnutrij  is  adventurous 
courage,  which  courts  danger  with  a  high  and  cheerful 
spirit.  A  man  mzy  sXiov,-  courage,  fortitude,  or  intrepid- 
ity in  the  common  pursuits  oi  life,  as  well  aa  in  war. 
Valor,  bravery^  nnd  aallantn/  ^re  displayed  in  the  con- 
test of  arms.  Valor  belongs  only  to  battle  ;  bravrrij  may 
be  sho^vn  in  single  combat ;  gallantry  may  be  manifested 
either  in  attack  or  defense;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the 
defense  is  usually  turned  into  an  attack. 

Gour'age,  v.  t.    To  inspire  with  courage.     [Obs."] 
Paul  wrilcth  unto  Timothy  ...  to  courage  him.     Tyndale. 

Gour-a'geous  (kur-a'jus),  a.  [F.  courageux.']  Pos- 
sesshig,  or  characterized  by,  courage  ;  brave  ;  bold. 

With  this  victory,  the  women  became  most  com  myrows  and 
proud,  and  the  men  waxed  .  .  .  fearful  and  desperate.      Stow. 

Syn.  —  Gallant ;  brave  ;  bold  ;  daring ;  valiant ;  valor- 
ous; heroic;  intrepid;  fearless;  hardy;  stout;  adven- 
turous ;  enterprising.    See  Gallant. 


Cour-a'geous-ly.  adv. 
Cour-a'geous-ness,  n. 


In  a  courageous  manner. 
The  quality  of  being  coura- 


Cou-ranV  tk<Tr)-raiit').  ^-     [F-.  P-  pr-  of  courir  to  run. 

L.  currcrc.     Cf.  Current.]       {Her.)  ^ , 

UoprcKcnted  as  running  ;  ^  said  of  a 
bea«t  borne  in  a  cnat  of  arms. 

Gou-ranf  (kiTTi-ranf),  n.  [F.  cou- 
raidr,  fr.  couranl,  p.  pr.]  1.  A  piece 
of  music  in  triple  time;  also,  a  lively 
dance ;  a  coranto. 

2.  A  circulating  gazette  of  news  ;  a 
ncwHpaper. 

Gou-ran'to  (-rUn'tft),  n.    A  spright-     Couront  (//rr.). 

ly  danrc  ;  a  coranto;  acouraiit. 

Cou-rap'  (knd-rSi>'),  n.  {Med.)  A  skin  dificase,  com- 
mon in  Iiidia,  in  which  there  in  perpetual  itching  and 
eruption,  esp,  of  the  groin,  brcant,  arnii>it8,  and  face. 

Courl)  (koTirb),  a.  [F.  courbe,  fr.  L.  curvus.  See 
CtxaVE,  a.]    Curved  ;  rounded.     {Obs."] 

nor  neck  in  nhort.  her  Rhoiilderjt  cnurh.  down: 


Oonrb  (koorb),  v.  i.  [F.  courber.  See  Ccub,]  To 
bend  ;  to  stoop  ;  to  bow.     [Obs.'\ 

Then  I  courbed  ©n  iny  knees.       Puts  I'lowman. 

Gour'ba-lll  (koor'biUrTl),  ?i.  [F.  courbaril,  from  a, 
Soutli  American  word.]     See  Anime,  n. 

Gourche  (koorsh),  n.  [Cf.  Kerchief.]  A  square 
piece  of  linen  used  formerly  by  women  instead  of  a  cap ; 
a  kerchief.     [Scot.']     [Written  also  curc/i.]       Jamiesmi. 

Cou'ri-er  (koo'n-er  ;  277),  n.  [F.  courrier,  f r.  courre, 
courir,  to  run,  L.  currere.  See  CotmsE,  Current.]  1.  A 
messenger  sent  with  haste  to  convey  letters  or  dis- 
patches, usually  on  public  business. 

The  wary  Bassa  .  .  .,  by  speedy  eouncrit,  advertified  Solvman 
of  the  enemy's  purpose.  Kiwlles. 

2.  An  attendant  on  travelers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  convenience  at  hotels  and 
on  the  way. 

Courlan  (koor'lSn),  72.  {Zodl.)  A  South  Americaa 
bird,  of  the  genus  Arannis,  allied  to  the  rails, 

CoursO  (kors),  n.  [F.  conrs,  course,  L.  cursus,  fr. 
currere  to  run.  See  Current.]  1.  The  act  of  moving 
from  one  point  to  another  ;  progress ;  passage. 

And  when  we  had  finii^hed  our  course  from  Tyre,  we  came  to 
Ptoluiiiaii.  ^icls  xxi. ". 

2.  The  ground  or  path  traversed  ;  track ;  way. 

The  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  Newmarket. 

J'enuant. 

3.  Motion,  considered  as  to  its  general  or  resultant  di- 
rection or  to  its  goal ;  line  of  progress  or  advance. 

A  light  by  which  the  Argive  squadron  steers 
Their  silent  course  to  Ihum's  well  known  shore.    I>enham. 
Westward  the  cowrs^*  of  empire  takes  its  way.     Berkeley, 

4.  Progress  from  point  to  point  without  change  of  di- 
rection ;  any  part  of  a  progress  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, which  is  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  one  direction  ;  as, 
a  ship  in  a  long  voyage  makes  rnajiy  courses ;  a  course 
measured  by  a  surveyor  between  two  stations ;  also,  a 
progress  without  interruption  or  rest ;  a  heat ;  as,  one 
course  of  a  race. 

5.  Motion  considered  with  reference  to  manner ;  or- 
derly progress  ;  procedure  in  a  certain  line  of  thought  or 
action  ;  as,  the  course  of  an  argument. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.        Shak. 

6.  Customary  or  established  sequence  of  events;  re- 
currence of  events  according  to  natural  laws. 

By  course  of  nature  and  of  law.  Dories. 

Day  and  ni^ht. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  aiid  liuary  frost, 
Shall  hold  their  course.  Sfillon. 

7.  Method  of  procedure ;  manner  or  way  of  conduct- 
ing ;  conduct ;  behavior. 

My  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  general  courne  of 

the  action.  Siiak. 

By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.     Worrhwortk, 

You  hold  your  couri^e  without  remorse.       Tenuysoti. 

8.  A  series  of  motions  or  acts  arranged  in  order;  a 
succession  of  acts  or  practices  connectedly  followed  ;  as, 
a  course  of  medicine  ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 

9.  The  succession  of  one  to  another  in  office  or  duty  ; 
order ;  turn. 

He  appointed  . . .  the  courses  of  the  priests.    2  Chron.  viii.  14. 

10.  That  part  of  a  meal  served  at  one  time,  with  its 
accompaniments. 

He  [Goldsmith]  wore  fine  clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several 
courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  Macaulai/. 

11.  {Arch.)  A  continuous  level  range  of  brick  or 
stones  of  the  same  height  throughout  the  face  or  faces  of 
a  building.  Gwilt. 

12.  {Naut.)  The  lowest  sail  on  any  mast  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel ;  as,  the  fore  course,  main  course,  etc. 

13.  pi.  {PhgsioL)  The  menses. 

In  course,  in  regular  succession.— Of  course,  by  conse- 
quence ;  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  regular  or  natural 
order.— In  the  course  of,  at  some  time  or  times  during. 
"/»  the  course  o/ human  events."     T.  Jefferson. 

Syn.  —  Way  ;  road  ;  route  ;  passage  ;  race  ;  series :  suc- 
cession ;  manner  ;  method ;  mode  ;  career ;  progress. 

Gourse,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coursed  (korst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  V.  Coursing.]  1.  To  run,  hunt,  or  chase  after ;  to 
follow  hard  upon  ;  to  pursue. 

Vt'e  coursed  him  nt  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  chase  after  or  pursue  game  ;  as,  to 
course  greyhounds  after  deer. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over. 

The  bounding  steed  couram  the  dusty  plain.        Pope. 

Course,  r.  i.  1.  To  run  as  in  a  race,  or  in  hunting  ; 
to  pursue  the  sport  of  coursing  ;  as,  the  sportsmea 
coursed  over  the  fiats  of  Lancashire. 

2.  To  move  with  speed  ;  to  race  ;  as,  the  blood  courses 
through  the  veins.  Shak. 

Coursed  (korst),  a.     1.  Hunted  ;  as,  a  coursed  hare. 

2.  Arrangerl  in  courses  ;  as,  coursed  masonry. 

Cours'er  (kors'er),  n.  [F.  coursier.']  1.  One  who 
courses  or  hunts. 

A  leash  ifl  a  leathern 
thong  hv  which  ...  a 
courier  leads  his  Rrey- 
hound.  J/uuniiT. 

2.  A  swift  or  spir- 
ited horse  ;  .a  racer  or 
a  war  horse  ;  a  charger. 
[Pocf7c'\  Pope.  } 

3.  {Zodl.)  A  gralla- 
torial  bird  of  Eurojie 
{Cursorius  cursor),  re- 
markable for  its  speed  Courprr  tr»rvorn/s  r„r,nr). 

in  rnuiiimr.      Sometimes,  in  a  wider  sense,  applied  to 
riuniing  birds  of  the  Ostrich  family. 

Gour'sey  (kor'85),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  corsie,  ri9»fr.fj>,  pas- 
sage way  to  tlie  stern.  See  Course,  n.l  {Xauf.)  A  spaco 
in  the  g.alley  ;  a  part  of  the  hatches,    ffnrn.  Aav.  Fncijc. 
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Oonra'lng:  (kors'Tnp),  n.      The  pursuit  of   running 

j^aiiic  witJi  (Togs  tliat  ft^Uow  by  aiglit  instead  of  l)y  wcL-ut. 

In  lonrabiij  ui  ii  dciT,  or  Iiart,  with  yrcy]iuuiid«.     JSacun. 

Oourt  (kort),  7;.  [OF.  court,  curt,  cort,  V.  cour,  LL. 
toifi.t,  fr.  L.  cohors,  curs,  chors,  gen.  cohortis,  cortis, 
thurtiSy  an  incioauro,  court,  tiling  inrlosed,  crowd, 
tlirong ;  co-  -\-  o.  root  ukin  to  Gr.  xopro?  inclowuro,  feed- 
ing phice,  and  to  1''.  f/tirtlni,  yanl,  otr/ianf.  Sco  Yahd, 
and  cf.  Cohout,  Cuktain.]  1.  An  incloHud  Hi)ace  ;  a 
courtyard  ;  an  uncoverccl  area  Hliut  in  hy  lliti  walls  of 
a  building,  or  by  different  buihIingB  ;  also,  a  Hpaco  open 
ing  from  a  street  aud  nearly  surrounded  by  houses ;  a 
blind  alley. 

The  courts  of  the  house  of  our  flod.    Pn.  cxxxv.  2. 
Anil  roniid  the  Cool  frecu  courts  thtre  run  u  row 
of  cluislcrb.  '/'i-inii/fon. 

(ioiilMiiith  took  a  garret  in  a  niiserahle  court,    Ma-nulaii, 

2.  Tlio  residence  of  a  sovereign,  prince,  nobleuiun,  or 
other  dignitary ;  a  palace. 

Attf-nds  the  emperor  in  his  royal  cmut.  :>hak. 

ThiH  onr  court,  infc-ctid  with  their  manners, 
Sliows  like  a  riotous  inn.  Shak: 

3.  The  collective  body  of  persons  composing  the  reti- 
nue of  a  sovereign  or  person  high  in  authority;  all  the 
surroundings  of  a  sovereign  in  his  regal  state. 

IMy  lord,  tlicre  is  a  nohkinun  of  the  court  at  door  would  speiik 

witli  you.  Slink. 

I^ovo  rules  tlie  court,  the  camp,  the  grove.    Sir  W.  Srott. 

4.  Any  formal  assembling  of  the  retinue  of  a  sover- 
<dgn  ;  as,  to  hold  a  court. 

The  Princesses  held  tlicir  court  within  the  fortress.  JUacauIa}/. 

5.  Attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power ;  conduct 
or  address  designed  to  gain  favor ;  courtliness  of  mau- 
uers ;  civility  ;  compliment ;  flattery. 

No  solnee  could  her  parnmonr  intrent 

Her  once  to  show,  ue  cmtrt,  nor  dalliance.     .Spender. 

I  went  to  make  my  coitr^  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. Eviilyu. 

6.  {Laiv)  (a)  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place,  where  jua- 
tiee  is  administered,  {b)  Tlie  persons  officially  assem- 
bled under  authority  of  law,  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
place,  for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  an  official  as- 
sembly, legally  met  together  for  the  transaction  of  judi- 
cial business  ;  a  judge  or  judges  sitting  for  the  hearing  or 
trial  of  causes,  (c )  A  tribunal  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  ((/)  The  judge  or  judges,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  counselor  jury,  or  both. 

Most  heartily  I  do  beeeech  tlie  court 

To  give  the  judgment.  Shnk. 

7.  The  session  of  a  judicial  assembly, 

8.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

9.  A  place  arranged  for  playing  the  game  of  tennis ; 
also,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  tennis  court. 

Christian  court,  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the 
aggregate,  or  any  one  ot  them.  —  Court  breeding,  educa- 
tion acquired  at  court. —Court  card.    Same  as  Coat  cunl. 

—  Court  circular,  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  news  respect- 
ing the  sovereign  and  the  royal  family,  together  with  the 
proceedings  or  movements  of  the  court  generally,  sup- 
plied to  the  newspapers  by  an  officer  spocialiy  charged 
with  such  duty.  [Eiiri.]  Ethrards.  —  Court  day,  a  d;iy  on 
which  a  court  sits  to  administer  justice.  —  Court  drees,"  the 
dress  prescribed  for  appearance  at  tlie  court  ol  a  Murr- 
ei^i.  — Court  fool,  a  bunoon  or  jester,  foriinriv  kt-pt  liy 

Srnices  and  nobles  for  their  amusement.  —  Court  guide,  a 
irectory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  nubility  and 
gentry  in  a  towai.—  Court  hand,  the  hand  or  manner  of 
writing  used  in  records  and  jnilicial  proceedings.     .VA^A*. 

—  Court  lands  LEiig.  Lair),  lands  kept  in  demesne.  —  that 
is,  for  tlie  use  of  the  lord  and  his  family.  —  Court  marshal, 
one  who  acts  as  marshal  foracmirt.  Court  party,  a  party 
attached  to  the  court.  —  Court  rolls,  the  records  nf  a  cmirt. 
See  Roll.  —  Court  in  banc,  cr  Court  in  bank,  tlie  full  lourt 
sitting  at  its  regular  terms  for  the  liearing  of  arccnmrnts 
upon  questions  of  law,  as  distin^niisli.-d  from  a  sitting  at 
iiisi  !)?■} us.  —  Court  of  Arches,  audience,  etc  See  under 
Arches,  Audience,  etc.  —  Court  of  Chancery.  See  Chan- 
cery, ?!.—  Court  of  Common  pleas.  \Linr)  See  <'ovminn 
jiJeiis,  under  Common.  —  Court  of  Equity.  See  under  Equi- 
ty, and  CHA^'CERY.  —  Court  of  Inquiry  {Afi/.),  a  court 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  snme  mili- 
tary matter,  as  the  conduct  of  an  othrer.  —  Court  of  St. 
James,  the  usual  desiprnation  nf  the  Lritisli  Court;  — so 
called  from  the  old  palace  of  St.  James,  whicli  is  used  for 
tlte  royal  receptions,  levees,  and  drawing-rooms. —The 
courts  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  hence,  a 
elnirch,  or  Christian  house  of  worship.  —  General  Court, 
the  legislature  of  a  State  ; -so  called  from  having  liad. 
in  the  colonial  days,  judicial  pouer;  as,  the  h'nirrd) 
t'ourt  of  Massachusetts.  [CK  .S.J  — To  pay  one's  court,  to 
seek  to  gain  favor  by  atteiitions.  "  Alcibiades  was  assid- 
uous  in   paying   his   court   to   Tissaphernes. "    Jowett. 

—  To  put  out  of  court,  to  refuse  further  judicial  hearing. 
Court.  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  J).  Courted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 

Courting.]  1.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  by  atten- 
tion or  flattery  ;  to  try  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with. 

Hy  one  person,  howuvcr,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
•■'■'i>ti<l.  Macnilau. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections  of ;  to  seek  in 
marriage  ;  to  woo. 

If  cither  of  you  both  love  Katharina  . . . 

Luiive  sliall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure.      S/iak. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gam  ;  to  solicit ;  to  seek. 

They  might  almost  seem  to  have  courtet/  the  crown  nf  mar- 
tyrdom. Pre'^mtt. 
Guilt  and  misery  .  .  .  court  privacy  and  solitude.    T)c  Qnincru- 

4.  To  invite  by  attractions  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract. 

A  well-wnrn  pathwnv  conrtalus 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  licdgc.       Tennyjnon. 

Court,  V.  i.     1.  To  pl.ay  the  courtier,     [i?.]        Laud. 

2.  To  play  the  lover  ;  to  woo ;  as,  to  go  courtivg. 

Court'-bar'on  (-bSr'un),  v.  (Law)  An  inferior  court 
of  civil  jurisdiction,  attached  to  a  manor,  and  held  by 
the  steward  ;  a  baron's  court ;  — now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Courfbred'  (-brSdO»  o.  Bred,  or  educated,  at  court ; 
polished ;  courtly. 


Court'-craft'  f kCrtncraff ),  n.  The  nrtifices,  Intrigues, 
and  plottingH.  ;it  cuurts. 

Court'-cup'board  (-kuh'berd),  n.  A  movable  aide- 
board  or  buffet,  on  which  plate  and  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury were  displayed  on  special  occasions.     \.Obs.'] 

Away  witli  the  j(.iut  fitooU,  remove  tliC  cuurt-<HiAiuurd,  look 
to  the  plate.  ,shuk. 

Cour'te-OUS(kQr'tt-n»;  277),  «.  [OV..  corlnis,  corteis, 
cortois,  rarely  corlcous,  OF.  curlcis,  cartels,  F.  courlois. 
See  Court. ^  Of  courtliko  manners;  pertaining  to,  or 
expressive  ol,  courtesy  ;  characterized  by  courtesy  ;  civil ; 
obliging ;  well  bred  ;  polite  ;  aflfable ;  comidaisant. 

A  patient  and  courteous  bearing.  l're*cott. 

Ilis  behavior  toward  bin  people  ib  grave  and  courteous.  Fuller. 
Cour'te-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  courteous  manner. 
Cour'te-ous-iieBS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  courteous ; 
politciieKH  ;  ciMirtesy. 

Cour'te-py  (.kuor'tt-pj^),  n.  [I),  kort  short  -J-  pije  a 
coarse  clotli.]      A  short  coat  of  course  cloth.     [.Obs.'\ 

I'ull  tlireiidbure  wa.s  hlH  ovcreste  ciurtfjnj.     Chaucer. 
Court'er  (kort'er),  71.    One  who  courts ;  one  who  plays 
the  lover,  or  who  solicits  in  marriage;  one  who  flatters 
and  cajoles.  .S/ierirovd. 

Cour'te-san  (kflr'te-zSn  ;  277),  7?.  [P.  courdsune,  fr. 
rourtisan  courtier.  It.  curtigiano  ;  or  direc-tly  fr.  It.  vor- 
tigiaiia,  or  Sp.  curtesana.  See  Court.]  A  woman  who 
prostitutes  herself  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute;  a  harlot. 

Lat-civitiUhly  decked  like  a  courtcuaii.   Sir  JI.  Wotlon. 
Cour'te-san  ship,  //.     Harlotry. 
Cour'te-sy  (kQr't5-85^),  n. ;  pi.  CouRTEsrEs  (-sTz).  [OE. 
roitaisir,  corleisif,  rourtfsie,  OF.  curteisie,  cortuisie,  F. 
courloisie,  fr.  curteis,  corteis.    See  ConRTEOUS.]     1.  Po- 
liteness; civility;  urbanity;  courtliness. 
And  trust  thy  honest-offered  courtesi/, 
Wliieb  oit  i.-^'nooner  found  in  lowly  ehedfl, 
■\ViIh  BUioky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  walls 
And  courts  of  princes,  wliere  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended.  Milton. 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Claudio,  if  once  more 
1  use  the  ancient  courti:sii:s  of  Kpeecli.       T.ovgfdlott}. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  an  act  of  kindness  or 
favor  performed  with  politeness. 

My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you.      Shak. 

3.  Favor  or  indulgence,  as  distinguished  from  right ; 
as,  a  title  given  one  by  courtesy. 

Courtesy  title,  a  title  assumed  by  a  person,  or  popularly 
conceded  to  him,  to  which  he  has  no  valid  clami ;  as, 
the  courtesy  titlr  of  Lard  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the 
younger  sons  of  noblemen. 

Syn.  —  Politeness  ;  urbanity;  civility;  complaisance; 
affability;  courteousness ;  elegance;  refinement;  court- 
liness; good  breeding.     See  POLITENESS. 

Courtesy  (kflrt'sy),  n.  [See  the  preceding  word.] 
An  act  of  civility,  resjiect,  or  reverence,  made  by  women, 
consisting  of  a  slight  depression  or  dropping  of  the  body, 
with  bending  of  the  knees.     [Written  also  curtsy.'] 

The  lady  drops  a  courtesy  in  token  of  obedience,  and  the  cer- 
emony proceeds  as  usual.  Goldsmith. 

Courte'sy,  i'.  i.  [nnp.  &  p.  p.  Courtesied  (-sTd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  CouRTEsviNG.]  To  make  a  respectful  sal- 
utation or  movement  of  respect ;  esp.  (witli  reference  to 
women),  to  bow  the  body  slightly,  with  bending  of  the 
knpeg. 

Courte'sy,  r.  t.    To  treat  with  ci\ility.     [Oba.'] 

Court'house'  (kijrt'hous'),  ".  1.  A  house  in  which 
established  courts  are  held,  or  a  house  appropriated  to 
courts  and  public  meetings.     {U.  S.'] 

2.  A  county  town  ;  —  so  called  in  Virginia  and  in  some 
otliers  of  the  Southern  States. 

Providence,  the  county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  bv  that 
name,  and  passes  as  Fairfax  Court  House.  JJiirtlett. 

Court'ier  (kort'yer),  n.  [From  Court.]  1.  One  who 
is  iu  attendance  at  the  court  of  a  prince  ;  one  who  has  an 
appointment  at  court. 

You  know  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  6tatc  affairs.    Bacon. 
This  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a  company.    Maranlay. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  favor  ;  one  who  flatters. 

There  was  not  amnn^  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of  the 
peojile  than  Ricliard  III.  Sucklinij. 

Court'ler-y  (-j?),  n-  The  manners  of  a  courtier ;  court- 
liness.    lObs.}  B.  Jonson. 

Court'-Ieet'  (-leV),  ".  {Eng.  Law)  A  court  of  record 
held  once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

Courtlike'  (-Hk'),  «■  After  the  manner  of  a  court ; 
elegant  ;  polite  ;  courtly. 

Courtli-ness  (-IT-ngs),  n.  [From  Courtly.]  The 
quality  of  being  courtly  ;  elegance  or  dignity  of  manners. 

Court'ling  (-ling),  n.  ICourt  -f-  -ling.]  A  sycopliantic 
courtier.  '  B.  Joiison. 

Court'ly  (-ly),  «.  [From  Court.]  1.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  court. 

2.  Elegant  ;  polite  ;  courtlike  ;  flattering. 

In  courtly  Company  or  at  my  beads.  Shak, 

3.  Disposed  to  favor  the  great ;  favoring  the  policy  or 
party  of  the  court ;  obsequious.  Mncanhiy. 

Courtly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  courts;  politely; 
gracefully ;  elegantly. 

They  eim  produce  nothing  so  courtly  writ.        Drydai. 

Court'-mar'tial  (korfmar'shal),  n.  ;pL  Courts-mar- 
TLAL  (korts'-).  A  court  consisting  of  military  or  naval 
officers,  for  the  trial  of  one  belonging  to  the  army  or 
navj',  or  of  offenses  against  military  or  naval  law. 

Court '-mar 'tlal,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;».  p.  Court-mar- 
tialed (-shold) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Court-martialino.]  To 
subject  to  trial  by  a  court-martial. 

Court'-plas'tor  (kort'plas'ter),  n.  Sticking  plaster 
made  by  coating  taffeta  or  silk  on  one  side  with  some  ad- 
hesive substance,  commonly  a  mixture  of  isinglass  and 
glycerin. 

Court^ship  (kort'shTp),  n.  1.  The  act  of  paying 
court,  with  tlie  intent  to  solicit  a  favor.  Sicift. 


2.  Tlie  act  of  wooing  in  love  ;  solicitation  of  a  woman 
to  marriage. 

'J"lii«  metlirHl  of  courtHhif.,  (by  wliicli]  both  feide«  are  prepared 
for  all  the  niiitnmonial  adventures  tliut  arc  to  follow. 

Oalt/xuiith. 

3.  Courtliness;  elegance  of  manners;  courtesy.  lOl/s.} 

Trim  Kallunt»,  full  of  courtgluj,  and  of  state.         Shak. 

4.  Court  policy;  the  charatter  of  a  courtier;  artifice 
of  a  court;  court-craft;  finebuc.     [Oi*.] 

She  Lthe  Queen]  being  compoited  of  courtthip  and  Popery. 

JuUer. 

Court'  ten'nls  (k3rt'  t6n'nT«).    See  under  Tensib. 

Court'yard'  (kort'yiird'),  n.  A  court  or  inclosure  at- 
tached to  a  houMe. 

Cous'cous'  (koTia'koos'), «.  A  kind  of  food  used  by 
the  natives  of  W«;stern  Africa,  made  of  millet  flour  with 
flesh,  and  leavt^s  of  the  baobab  ;  —  called  also  lalo. 

Gous'COU-SOU'  (koos'koo-fioo'),  n.  A  favorite  disli  in 
Barbary.     See  Couscous. 

Cous'ln  (kEiz"n),  w.  [F.  cousin,  LL.  coxinus,  cusinvit^ 
contr.  from  L.  coiisobrijtus  the  child  of  a  mother's  sister, 
cousin  ;  con-  -\-  sobrimis  a  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  a 
form  derived  fr.  soror  (for  so.tor)  sister.  See  Sister, 
and  cf.  Cozen,  Coz.]  1.  One  collaterally  related  more 
remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister  ;  especially,  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt. 

^i?"  The  cliildren  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  usually 
denominated  fnsf  nmsiris,  or  cousins-ytrinan.  In  tlie 
sccoikI  geiH-rntinii,  tlicy  are  called  second  cousins.  See 
Catee-cuukin,  and  Quatek-cousin. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father'p  Binter'a  eon, 

A  riiusin-amuan  to  greu"t  Priam'B  seed.  Shak: 

2.  A  title  formerly  given  by  a  king  to  a  nobleman,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  council.  In  English  writs,  etc., 
issued  by  the  crown,  it  signifies  any  earl. 

My  noble  lords  and  cnisinfi,  all,  good  morrow.      Shak, 

Cous'ln,  a.     Allied  ;  akin.     [Obs.']  Chaucer, 

Gous'in-age  (-£j).  n.  [F.  cousinage,  OF.,  also,  cosi" 
nagc.  Cf.  Cosinage,  Cozenage.]  llelationship ;  kin- 
ship.    [Obs.^  WycHf. 

Cous'ln-ger'man  C-J^r'm^n),  n.  [Cousin -\-  gp.rvum 
closely  akin.]    A  first  cousin.    See  Note  under  Cousin,  1. 

Cous'ln-hood  (-hC5d),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
cousin;  also,  the  collective  body  of  cousins;  kinsfolk. 

CouB'in-ly,  a.    Like  or  becoming  a  cousin. 

Cous'in-ry  (kiiz''n-ry),  n.  A  body  or  collection  of 
cousins  ;  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  stand  in  tho 
relation  of  cousins  to  a  given  person  or  persons. 

Cous'ln-shlp,  n,  Tlie  relationship  of  cousins;  state 
of  being  cousins  ;  eousinhood.  G.  Eliot, 

Cous^Sl-neV  (koos'sT-nef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  coitssin 
cushion.  See  Cushionet.]  (Arch.)  {a)  A  stone  placed 
on  the  impost  of  a  pier  for  receiving  the  first  stone  of  an 
arch,  {b)  That  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the 
abacus  and  quarter  round,  which  forais  the  volute.  Gwili. 

Cou-teau'Jkoti-to'),  ".     [F.]     A  knife  ;  a  dagger. 

Couth  (kooth),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Can.  [See  Can,  and 
cf.  Uncouth.]  Could;  was  able;  knew  or  known;  un- 
derstood.    [Obs.'] 

Above  all  other  one  Daniel 

He  loveth,  for  he  coinh  well 

Divine,  that  none  otlur  <-iiiith; 

To  him  were  all  thint,';^  ronlh. 

As  he  had  it  of  God's  grace,  Gower. 

llC0U'va(l6'(koo/v^d'),n.  [F.,  fr.  coi(rer,  SeeCovEY.} 
A  custom,  among  certain  barbarous  tribes,  that  when  a 
woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  her  husband  takes  to  bis 
bed,  as  if  ill. 

The  world-wide  custom  of  the '■om-a*?''.  where  at  childbirth 
the  husband  undergoes  medical  treatment,  in  many  cases  being 
put  to  bed  for  days.  T'jlor. 

Co-va'rl-ant  (kfi-va'rT-ant),  n.  {Higher  Alg.)  A  func- 
tion involving  the  coefficients  and  the  variables  of  a 
quantic,  and  such  that  when  the  quautic  is  lineally 
transformed  the  same  function  of  the  new  variables  and 
coefficients  shall  be  equal  to  the  old  function  multiplied 
by  a  factor.  An  invariant  is  a  like  function  involving' 
only  the  coefficients  of  the  quantic. 

Cove  (kov),  n.  [AS.  coja  room  ;  akin  to  G.  koben  pig- 
sty, orig.,  hut,  Icel.  koji  hut^  and  perh.  to  E.  cobalt.'] 

1.  A  retired  nook  ;  especially,  a  small,  sheltered  inlet, 
creek,  or  bay  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore. 

Vessels  which  were  in  readiness  for  him  within  secret  coves 
and  nookt.  Holland. 

2.  A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  woodland  ;  also,  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.     [V.  S.] 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  A  concave  molding,  {b)  A  member, 
whose  section  is  a  concave  curve,  used  especially  with 
regard  to  an  inner  roof  or  ceiling,  as  around  a  skylight. 

Cove,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  2i.  Coved  (kovd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Coving.]  (Arch.)  To  arch  over  ;  to  build  in  a  hollow 
concave  form  ;  to  make  in  the  form  of  a  cove. 

The  mosque?  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are  rounded 
into  domes  and  coral  roofs.  J/-  Suinhunie. 

Coved  ceiling,  a  ceiling,  the  part  of  which  next  the  wall 
is  constructed  in  a  cove.  —  Coved  vanlt,  a  vault  composed 
of  four  coves  meeting  in  a  central  point,  aud  therefore 
the  reverse  of  a  groined  vault. 

Cove,  V.  f.  [Cf.  F.  couver.  It.  covare.  See  Covet.} 
To  brood,  cover,  or  sit  over,  as  birds  their  eggs.     [Obs.] 

Not  being  able  to  corr  or  t-it  upon  them  [eggs],  she  [the  fe- 
male tortoise]  bestowetli  them  in  the  gravel.  JiolUimf. 

Cove,  n.     [A  gj^sy  w-ord,  covo  that  man,  coW  that 

woman.]    A  boy  or  man  of  any  age  or  station.      [Slang'] 

There  's  a  pentry  corr  Jiero.     Wit'^  Hfrrcatious  (1654). 

X.iw,  look  to  it,  cfirf^,  that  all  the  beef  and  drink 

Be  imt  filched  from  us.  .Vrs.  Brvtrning, 

Co-velllne  (kS-vgiiin),  Co-velOIte  (-lit),  n.    [After 

Covin,  the  discoverer.]  (Miji.)  A  native  sulphide  of 
copper,  occurring  in  masses  of  a  dark  blue  color;  — 
lience  called  indigo  copper. 

Cov'e-na-ble  (kflv'e-na-b'l),  n.  [OF.  cox-enable,  F. 
rotirenahle.  See  Covenant.]  Fit ;  proper ;  suitable- 
[Obs.]     "  A  coreiiable  day."  Wycli/  (Mark  vi.  21). 


use,    unite,   rijde,    full,   fip,    fim ;     pity;     food,   ftfbt;     out,    oil;     chair; 


sing,   ink ;     ttien,  thin ;     boN ;    xl&  =  z  in  aztirc. 


COVENABLY 

Cov'o-na-Wy  (kQv'e-ni-bly),  adv.  Fitly;  suitably. 
ITOfts.l     ■' WtUaiidimrrtiiWi/."  ''""""'• 

Cov'0-nant  (kuv'e-uaiit),  «.  [OF.  covenant,  Ir.  1 .  ij 
•OF.  cy/ucjiir  to   agree,  L.  comenur.     See   Convkne.J 

1  A  mutual  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
•parties,  or  one  o£  the  stipulatious  iu  such  an  agreement. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant.  1  .Som.  xvm.  3. 
Let  there  be  covcnanu  drawn  between  ua.        tiiuii.. 
If  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  Bhall  be  with  such  fctrict  and  severe  cnenanis 
As  little  shall  the  Frencluueii  gain  tliereby.  inak. 

2  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  agreement  made  by  the  Scottish 
Pariiament  in  1C38,  and  by  the  English  Parliament  in 
1W3,  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  m  Scotland,  and 
to  ektirpate  popery  and  prelacy ;- usually  caUed  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.' 

He  [Wharton]  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covtnanl.^i 
was  the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  Jlaamlaii. 
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3  (Theol.)  The  promises  of  God  as  revealed  m  the 
Scriptures,  conditioned  on  certain  terms  on  the  part  of 
man,  as  obedience,  repentance,  faith,  etc. 

I  will  establish  my  corennnt  between  me  and  thee  ""d  '  'y  f'^ 
after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  everlastmg  <™  J"'™  :  '" 
be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  (,m.  xvu.,. 

4.  A  solemn  compact  between  members  of  a  church  to 
maintain  its  faith,  discipline,  etc. 

5  (Law)  (a)  An  undertaking,  on  sufficient  considera- 
tion in  writing  and  under  seal,  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
some  act  or  thing;  a  contract;  a  stipulation;  also,  the 
document  or  writing  containiug  the  terms  of  agreement. 
(6)  A  form  of  action  for  the  violation  of  a  promise  or 
contract  under  seal. 

Stii.  —  Agreement ;  contract ;  compact ;  bargain ;  ar- 
rangement;  stipulation. -Covenant,  Contract.  Com- 
pact, Stipvlation.  These  words  all  denote  a  mutual 
aereemeut  between  two  parties.  Covenant  is  freiiuently 
uled  in  a  religious  sense  ;  as,  the  covenant  of  works  or  of 
erace  •  a  chufch  covenant  ;  the  Solemn  League  and  t  ov- 
enant.  ronlmct  is  the  word  most  used  in  the  business 
of  life.  Crabb  and  Taylor  are  wrong  m  saymg  that  a,  con- 
tract must  always  be  in  writing.  There  are  oral  and 
implied  contracts  as  weU  as  written  ones,  and  these  ale 
eqJially  enforced  by  law.  In  legal  usage,  the  word  cov- 
enant has  .an  important  pUace  as  connected  with  con- 
tracts. A  compact  is  only  a  stronger  and  more  solemn 
contract.  The  term  is  chiefly  apphed  to  political  aUi- 
ances.  Tims,  the  old  Confederation  was  a  ro»y«c(  be- 
tween the  States.  Under  the  present  Feder.al  Constitu- 
tion, no  individual  State  can,  without  consent  of  Congress, 
enter  into  a  compact  with  any  other  State  or  foreign 
power.  A  stipulation  is  one  of  the  articles  or  provisions 
of  a  contract. 

Cov'e-nant  (kuv'e-nSnt),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cove- 
nanted; p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Covenanting.]  To  agree 
(ivith) ;  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement ;  to  bmd  one  s 
eelf  by  contract ;  to  make  a  stipulation. 

Jupiter  rorenante:!  with  him.  that  it  should  be  hot  "r  cold, 

wet  or  dry, ...  as  the  tenant  should  direct.  L  lustran'ji  ■ 

And  they  corciian!e(/  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Syn.  — To  agree;  contract;  bargaid  ;  stipulate. 
Cov'e-nant,  r.  t.     To  grant  or  promise  by  covenant. 
Myci.venaiit  o£  peace  that  I  corrnanud  yvith  yon.     lynvl'J. 
Cov  e-nan-tee'  (kuv  e-nitu-ta'),  "•    {Law)  The  person 
in  whose  f.avor  a  covenant  is  made. 

Cov'e-nant-er  (kiiv'e-nSnt-er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes 
K  covenant.  .,     ,         ,    ,  ,     ^   ^ 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  subscribed  and  defended 
the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."    See  Covenant. 

Cov'e-nant-lng,  a.  Belonging  to  a  covenant.  Specif- 
ically, belonging  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 

Be  thev  covenanting  traitors, 
Or  the  brood  of  false  Argylc  ;•  Aytoun. 

Cov'e-nant-or'  (-6r'),  n.  (Law)  The  party  who  makes 
,a  covenant.  Burnll. 

Cov'e-nous  (kHv'e-nus),  a.    See  CoviNotJs,  and  Covin. 
Cov'anl  l,kuv'ent),  n.      [OF.  covent,  F.  convent.     See 
Convent.]    A  convent  or  monastery.     [06s.]  Bale. 

Covent  Oarden,  a  large  square  in  London,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  it  was  the  garden  of  a  monastery. 

Cov'on-try  (kuv'en-trj),  n.  A  town  in  tlie  county  of 
Warwick.  Kngland. 

To  send  to  Coventry,  to  exclude  from  society :  to  .shut 
out  from  social  intercourse,  as  tor  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct. —  Coventry  blue,  blue  thread  of  a  superior  dye, 
anade  at  Coventry.  F.nghind,  and  used  for  embroidery. 

Cov'er  (kiiv'rr),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Covered  (-erd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoVERlxo.]  [OF.  covrir,  F.  canvrir,  fr.  L. 
■cooper ire :  co-  +  operire  to  cover ;  probably  f  r.  ob  to- 
ivarils,  over  4-  the  root  appearing  in  apcrire  to  open.  C£. 
Aperient,  Overt,  Curfew.]  1.  To  over»|iread  the  sur- 
face of  (one  thing)  with  another ;  aa,  to  corf r  wood  with 
-paint  or  lacquer ;  to  cover  a  table  with  a  cloth. 

2.  To  envelop  ;  to  clothe,  as  with  a  mantle  or  cloak. 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.  Millon. 

All  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee.  .Sttat:. 

3.  To  invest  (one's  self  v:ith  something') ;  to  bring 
upon  (one's  self) ;  aa,  ho  covered  himself  with  glory. 

The  powers  that  covered  thcmBclvca  with  cvcrlnstiny  infamy 
'by  the  partition  of  Poland.  /irona/'ow. 

4.  To  hide  from  sight ;  to  conceal :  to  cloak  ;  as,  the 
•enemy  were  covered  from  our  sight  by  the  woods. 

A  cloud  covereil  the  mount.      r.:iOfl.  xxiv.  V). 
In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  coirr  shame  with  Bhamc.    Milton. 
B.  To  brood  or  sit  on  ;  to  incubate. 
Wliil..  the  hen  is  covering  her  cgKB.  the  male  .  .  .  divertB  her 
with  liH  .on^-».  Addtson. 

e.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  spread  over. 
The  waters  returned  and  cm-ered  the  charioti  and  the  horw- 
inen.  ^■'■  '"'■  ^■ 

7.  To  shelter,  as  from  evil  or  danger ;  to  protect ;  to 
.defend  ;  a*,  the  cavalry  covered  the  retreat. 
His  calm  and  hlamclrss  life 
Doca  with  substantial  hles-edness  nbound. 
And  the  soft  wini^s  of  pence  rover  him  round.     Cowtet/. 


8.  To  remove  from  remembrance ;  to  put  away ;  to 
remit.    "  Blessed  is  he  whooe  faui  is  covered."  Ps.  xjutii.  1. 

9.  To  extend  over  ;  to  be  sutflcient  for  ;  to  compre- 
hend, include,  or  embrace  ;  to  account  for  or  solve  ;  to 
counterbalance  ;  as,  a  mortgage  whicli  fully  covers  a  sum 
loaned  on  it ;  a  law  which  coif cs  all  possible  cases  of 
a  crime  ;  receipts  that  do  not  cover  expenses. 

10.  To  put  the  usual  covering  or  headdress  on. 

( 'over  thy  licad  .  .  .  :  nay.  prithee,  be  covevexl.      ^hak. 

11.  To  copulate  with  (a  female)  ;  to  serve  ;  as,  a  horse 
covers  a  mare  ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

To  cover  ground  or  distance,  to  pass  over  ;  as,  the  rider 
covered  ttie  around  in  an  hour.  —To  cover  one'o  short  con- 
tracts (.«ocit  Exclian(je\,to  buy  stock  when  the  market 
rises,  .as  a  dealer  who  has  sold  short  does  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself .  — Covering  party  ^^Ul.).  a  detachment  of 
troops  sent  for  the  protection  of  another  detachment,  as 
of  men  working  in  the  trenches.  —  To  cover  into,  to  trans- 
fer to  ;  as,  to  cover  into  the  treasury. 

Syn.— To  shelter;  screen;  shield;  hide;  overspread. 

Cov'er  (ktlv'er),  n.  1.  Anytliing  which  is  laid,  set, 
or  spread,  upon,  about,  or  over,  another  thing ;  an  envel- 
ope ;  a  lid  ;  as,  the  cover  of  a  book. 

2.  Anything  which  veils  or  conceals ;  a  screen  ;  dis- 
guise ;  a  cloak.    "  Under  cover  of  the  niglit."  Macaulay. 

A  handsome  cover  for  imperfections.  Collier. 

3.  Shelter;  protection;  as,  the  troops  fought  under 
cot>cr  of  the  batteries  ;  the  woods  attbrded  a  good  cover. 

Bcin-  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field  .  .  .  whilst  liis  army 
they  might  he  forced  to  retire. 


was  under 


Ctuvendoii. 


4.  (Hunting)  The  woods,  underbrush,  etc.,  which 
shelter  and  conceal  game  ;  covert  ;  as,  to  beat  a  cover  ; 
to  ride  to  corf  r.  .  .... 

5.  That  portion  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shmgle,  which  is 
hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  course  above.  Knight. 

6.  (Steam  Engine)  The  lap  of  a  slide  valve. 

7.  [Cf.  F.  convert.']  A  tablecloth,  and  the  other  table 
furniture;  esp.,  the  table  furniture  for  the  use  of  one 
person  at  a  meal ;  as,  covers  were  laid  for  fifty  guests. 

To  break  cover,  to  start  from  a  covert  or  lair ;  -  said  of 
game.  —  Under  cover,  iu  an  envelope,  or  witlim  a  letter ;  — 
said  of  a  written  message. 
Letters  .  .  .  dispatched  under  cover  to  her  ladyship.    T/iackevaif. 

Cov'er,  r.  f.  To  spread  a  table  for  a  meal ;  to  pre- 
pare a  banquet.     lObs.}  ,     .        ^>'ak. 

Cov'er-chief  (-chef),  n.  [See  Keechief.]  A  covering 
for  the  head.     iObs.]  ^    Chancer. 

Cov'er-Cle  (kiiv'er-k'l),  n.  [OF.  covercle,  F.  couvercle, 
tr.  L.  cooperculum,  fr.  ca'aperire.  See  Cover.]  A  small 
cover  ;  a  lid.     [06i-.]  Sir  T.  Browne 

Cov'ered  (kuv'erd),  a.  Undercover;  screened;  shel- 
tered ;  not  exposed ;  bidden. 

Covered  way  (Fort.),  a  corridor  or  banquette  along  the 
top  of  tlie  counterscarp  and  covered  by  an  embankment 
whoso  slope  forms  the  glacis.  It  gives  the  gurrison  an 
open  line  of  commuiiicatiuu  around  the  works,  and  a 
standmg  place  beyond  the  ditch.    See  Hlust.  of  KAVEim. 

COV'er-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  covers. 

Cov'er-ing,  n.  Anytliing  which  covers  or  conceals,  as 
a  roof,  a  screen,  a  wrapper,  clothing,  etc. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.     Gen.  viii.  13. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clotliiug.  that  they 

have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  dob  xxiv.  , . 

A  covering  over  the  well's  mouth.    2  Sum.  xvu.  10. 

COV'er-let  (kiiv'er-15t),  n.     [F.  couvre-lit ;  couvrir  to 

cover  -f-  Id  bed,  fr.  L.  lectvs  bed.     See  Cover.]    The 

uppermost  cover  of  a  bed  or  of  any  piece  of  furniture. 

Lav  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets  ... 

And  odored  sheets  and  arras  coverlets.        Spenser. 

Cov'er-lld  (-ltd),  n.    A  coverlet. 

All  the  coverliil  was  cloth  of  gold.  Tennyson. 

Cov'er-polnt'  (-point'),  n.  The  fielder  in  the  games 
of  eri.  ki  t  an.i  lacrosse  who  supports  "point." 

Co-versed'  sine'  (kt-ver-sf  sin').  iCo-  (=  co-  in  co- 
siiuM  -i  ciscd  sine.]  (Geom.)  The  versed  sine  of  the 
coiiipl.  ui.Mt  .if  an  arc  or  angle.  See  Illnst.  of  Functions. 

CoVer-siiame'  (-sham'),  ?>.  Something  used  to  con- 
ceal infamy.     I'Jbs.-]  ^  Dryden. 

Cov'ert  (kuv'ert),  a.  [OF.  covert,  F.  convert,  p.  p.  of 
couvrir.  See  Cover,  v.  (.]  1.  Covered  over ;  private  ; 
hid  ;  secret ;  disguised. 

How  covevt  matters  may  he  best  disclosed.         Shak. 
Whether  of  open  war  or  coi>fr(  guile.  Milton. 

2.  Sheltered  ;  not  open  or  exposed ;  retired  ;  protect- 
ed ;  as,  a  covert  nook.  Wordsworth. 

Of  cither  side  the  green,  to  plnnt  a  corer(  alley,     ^aeon. 

3.  (I.au)  Under  cover,  authority  or  protection  ;  as,  a 
feme  covert,  a  married  woman  who  is  considered  a--,  being 

under  the  protection  and  control  of  her  husband. 

Covert  way.    (Fort.)  See  Covered  way,  under  Covered. 

Syn.  — Hidden;  secret;  jiriv.ate  ;  covered;  disguised; 
in.sidious  ;  concealed.    See  Hidden. 

Cov'ert,  n.  [OF.  See  Covert,  rr.]  1.  A  place  that 
covers  and  protects ;  a  shelter ;  a  defense. 

A  tabernacle  ...  for  a  covert  from  storm.      h.  iv.  fi. 

The  highwayman  has  darted  from  his  covert  by  ^Ylf"^"',' 

2.  [Cf.  F.  romerle.f,  (Zool.)  One  of  the  special  featli- 
ers  covering  the  Ikbcs  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail 
of  a  bird.     See  Jltust.  of  Bird. 

Cov'ert  bar'on  (hiliTm).  (.Law)  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  husband  ;  mnnied.  .     .    Burrdl. 

Cov'ert-ly.  "•''■•     S'Tielly  ;  in  private  ;  insidiously. 

Cov'ert-ness  i  urn  'ert-nCs).  v.   Secrecy :  privacy.  I KJ 

rt  — . —  * ,  1..-../?;- *:•:.. .   ^'^^.\   ...       rnit'  corcr/ifrc,  F. 


.'ioutli. 

miser- 


Shak. 


Cov'er-ture  (kuv'er-tSr;  KiO).  n.     [OF.  • 
couvertiirr.^     1.  Covering;  shelter;  defense; 
Protected  by  walls  or  other  like  coverlure. 
nratricc.  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
2    (Law)  The  condition  of  a  woman  during  marringe, 
because  she  is  considered  under  the   cover,  influence. 


hiding. 
Woodward. 
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power,  and  protection  of  her  husband,  and   therefore 
called  a/e/ne  covert,  OT/emme  couverte. 

Cov'et  (kSv'St).  r.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Coveted;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Covetino.]  [OF.  coveitier,  covoilier,  V.  convoiler, 
from  a  derivative  fr.  L.  cupidus  eager,  fr.  cupere  to  de- 
sire ;  cf.  Skr.  kup  to  become  excited.    Cf.  Cupidity.] 

1.  To  wish  for  with  eagerness  ;  to  desire  possession  of ; 
—  used  iu  a  good  sense. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.       1  Cov.  xii.  31. 
If  it  he  a  sin  tu  covet  lienor. 
I  am  the  must  offending  soul  eUve.  Sliak. 

2.  To  long  for  inordinately  or  unlawfully  ;  to  hanker 
after  (something  forbidden). 

Thou  slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.      Ex.  ix.  17. 
Syn.  —  To  long  for ;  desire  ;  hanker  after ;  crave. 
Cov'et,  V.  i.    To  have  or  indulge  inordinate  desire. 
Which  [money]  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith.  1  Ton.  vi.  10. 

Cov'et-a-ble  (kuv'St-i-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  coveted ; 
desirable. 

Cov'et-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  covets. 

Cov'et-lso  (-IS),  n.    [OF.  coveitise,  F.  convoitise.    See 

Covet,  r./.]     Avarice.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Cov'et-ive-ness  (-Tv-),  n.    (Phren.)  Acquisitiveness. 

Cov'et-ous  (kuv'5t-u8),  a.    [OF.  coveitos,  F.  comoi- 

tcur.     See  Covet,  v.  (.]     1.  'N'ery  desirous;   eager  to 

obtain ;  —  used  in  a  good  sense.     [Archaic'] 

Covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue.  Sliak. 

Covetous  death  bereaved  us  all. 
To  aggrandize  one  funeral.  Emerson. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  excessively  eager  to  obtain 
and  possess  (esp.  money) ;  avaricious  ;  —  in  a  bad  sense. 
The  covetmci  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  alto- 
gether for  him.  and  not  he  for  the  world. 

Syn.  — Avaricious;   parsimonious;  penurious; 
ly  ;  niggardly.    See  Avaricious. 
Cov'et-ous-ly,  adv.     In  a  covetous  manner. 
Cov'et-OUS-neSS,  n.     1.   Strong  desire.     [R.] 
Wlien  wnrknien  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covctonsness. 
2.  A  strong  or  inordinate  desire  of  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing some  supposed  good  ;  excessive  desire  for  riches 
or  money  ;  —  iu  a  bad  sense. 

Covetonsne^s.  bv  a  greed  of  getting  more,  deprives  itself  of 
the  true  end  of  getting.  isprat. 

Syn.  — Avarice;  cupidity;  eagerness. 
Cov'ey  (kiiv'y),  n.  [OF.  coref,  F.  couvie,  h.  cover, 
F.  couver,  to  sit  or  brood  on,  fr.  L.  cubare  to  lie  down  ; 
cf.  E.  incubate.  See  Cubit,  and  cf.  Cove  to  brood.]  1.  A 
brood  or  hatch  of  birds  ;  an  old  bird  with  her  brood  of 
young ;  hence,  a  small  fiock  or  number  of  birds  together ; 
—  said  of  game ;  as,  a  covey  of  partridges.  JJaru-m. 

2.  A  company  ;  a  bevy  ;  as,  a  covey  of  girls.    Addison. 
Cov'ey,  V.  i.     To  brood  ;  to  incubate.     [06s.] 
[Tortoises]  coven  a  whole  year  before  they  hatch.    Holland. 
Cov'ey,  n.    A  pantry.     [Pror.  Eng.]  Parker. 

Cov'ln  (kuv'Iu),  n.     [OF.  covine,  covaine.  fr.  covenir 
to  agree.     See  Covenant.]     1.  (Law)  A  collusive  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  persons  to  prejudice  a  third. 
2.  Deceit;  fraud;  artifice.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Cov'in-ous  (kSv'in-us),  a.    (,Lau-)  Deceitful;  collu- 
sive ;  fraudulent  ;  dishonest. 
Cow  (kou),  n.     [See  Cowx  a  hood.]    A  chimney  cap  ; 

Cow,  n. ;  pi.  Cows  (konz)  ;  old  pi.  Kine  (kin).  [OE. 
cu,  can,  AS.  cu  ;  akin  to  D.  koe,  G.  kah,  OHG.  Al/0,  Icel. 
kyr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ko,  L.  bos  ox,  cow,  Gr.  ^ous,  Skr.  go. 
V223.    Cf.  Beep,  Bovine,  Bucolic,  Buttes,  Nvlohau.] 

1.  The  mature  female  of  bovine  animals. 

2.  The  female  of  certain  large  mammals,  as  whales, 

Cow,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cowed  (koud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n  Cowing.]  [Of.  Icel.  kuqa,  Sw.  kti,fra  to  check,  sub- 
due, D;m.  kue.  Cf.  Cuff,  v.  t.]  To  depress  with  fear  ; 
to  daunt  the  spirits  or  courage  of  ;  to  overawe. 

To  vanquisli  a  people  already  cowed.  Steele. 

The  French  king  was  cowed.  J.  It.  Oveen. 

Cow  n.  [Prob.  from  same  root  as  coic,  v.  t.]  (Min- 
inq)  A  wedge,  or  brake,  to  check  the  motion  of  a  ma- 
cluiie  or  car  ;  a  chock.  Kmghi. 

Cow'age  (kou'ij),  Ji.    (Bof.)  See  Cowhaoe. 

Cow'an  (kou'«n),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  couillou  a  coward,  a 
oullion  ]  One  who  works  as  a  mason  without  having 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship.  [Scot.]  Among  Free- 
masons, it  is  a  cant  term  for  pretender,  interloper. 

Cow'ard  (kou'Erd).  n.  [OF.  conard,  coard,  coart,tt. 
and  adj.,  F.  couard,  fr.  OF.  coe,  coue,  tail,  F.  <ineue  (fr. 
L  coda,  a  form  of  Cauda  tail)  +  -ard  ;  orig.,  short-tailed, 
as  an  epithet  of  the  hare,  or  peril.,  turning  tail  like  a 
scared  dog.  Cf.  Cue,  Queue,  Caudal.]  1.  (Her.)  Borne 
in  the  escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  between  his  legs ; 
—  said  of  a  lion. 

2.  Destitute  of  cour,age  ;  timid  ;  cowardly. 
Fie.  coweird  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch.        Shak. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  coward  ;  proceeding  from,  or  ei- 
pressivc  of,  base  fe.ar  or  timidity. 

lie  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coirard  cries.      Sltak. 
Invading  fears  repel  my  coward  joy.  Prior. 

Cow'arfl,  n.  A  person  who  Lacks  courage ;  a  timid  or 
pusiUanimoiis  person ;  a  poltroon. 

,\  fool  is  nauseous,  hut  a  coward  worse.        Vnjden. 
Syn.  —  Craven  ;  poltroon  ;  dastard. 
Cow'ard.  V.  I.  To  make  timorous ;  to  frighten.  [Obs.] 

That  which  cowardetlt  a  man's  heart.  Foxe. 

Oow'ard-lce  (-Ts),  n.    [F.  ronardise,  fr.  conard.    See 

Coward.]     Want  of  courage  to  face  d.aliger ;  extreme 

timidity;  pusillanimity;  base  fear  of  danger  or  hurt; 

lack  of  spirit. 

The  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  Jfilton. 

Moderation  was  dcapisetl  as  cowardice.       Macaitlail. 
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Cowbird  {Molothrus  atcr). 


Oow'ard-Ie  (kou'5rd-J),  n.    [OF.  couardie.}  Coward- 

jcL'    i<n>.s.] 

Cow^ard-lsh,  "■,     Cowardly.     lObs.]     "  A  baHo  and  a 

•coirnrdish  iiiiiul."  iiobynson  (Morris  i'toj/ia). 

Gow'ard-Ize  (-iz),  v.  t.     To  render  cowardly.     \_Obs.\ 

(iod  .  .  .  cowardizcth  .  ,  .  intoknt  spirits.      Jiji.  //nli. 

Gow'ard-U-noss  (-IT-nuHJ),  n.    Cowardice. 

CoW'ard-ly,  u.  1.  Wanting  couraKc  ;  baaely  or  woakly 
timid  or  fearful ;  puBillaniniouB;  Bpiritlesa. 

The  coioariily  rusctilR  tliat  ran  fnmi  the  buttle.        >!fuiK: 

2<  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger  or  other  nmse- 
tiuencea  ;  befitting  a  coward ;  dastardly;  base;  n»,  i-oir- 
ardly  malignity.  Macaulny. 

TIic  r'ouinr(//tf  roshncss  of  ttiosc  who  dure  nut  luok  dant;<T  iii 
the  face.  j!iir/.i . 

Syn,  —  Timid ;  fearfid  ;  timorons  ;  daHtardly  ;  puBillan- 
imous;  recreant:  craven;  faint-hearted;  ciiiukeu-heart- 
ed ;  white-livered. 

Cow'ard-ly,  a(/i'.  Inthomannorof  acoward.  Spenser. 

Cow'ard-Ship,  n.     Cowardice.     [06i\]  Shak, 

Cow'bane'  (kou'bun/),  n.  {Hot.)  A  poisonous  umbel- 
liffiniis  plant;  hi  England,  the  Cicuta  virosa  ;  in  tlie 
United  Staten,  the  C'icuta  macitUita  and  the  Archemora 
rigiihi.     See  Water  hemlock. 

Cow'ber''ry  (-bSr'rJ),  n. ;  jil.  Cowberries  (-rTz). 
(Hot.)  A  species  of  \'iiccinium  ( ['.  I'itis-iiliea),  which 
bears  aeid  red  berries  which  are  sometimes  used  iu  cook- 
ery ;  —  locally  called  mountiiin  cnmbrrTy. 

Cow'blrd'  (-herd'),  7i.  (ii'oij/.)  The  cow  blackbird 
'{M ulnt li  rus 
a  t  e  r)  ,  an 
American 
starling.  Like 
the  European 
cuckoo,  it 
builds  no  nest, 
'but  lays  ita 
eggs  in  the 
neats  of  other 
birds; —  ao 
■called  because 
frequently  as- 
sociated with 
cattle. 

Gow^blakes'  (-blSks''),  n.  pi.  Dried  cow  dung  used 
as  fuel.      [Pror.  E/t;/.']  Simmnjids. 

CowTioy'  (-boi')t  ".  1.  A  cattle  herder;  a  drover; 
Rpecifically,  one  of  an  adventurous  class  of  herders  and 
drovers  on  the  plains  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
United  States. 

2.  One  of  the  marauders  who,  in  the  Revolutionary 
"War,  infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the  American 
and  British  lines,  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
Americans. 

Cow'catch'er  (-kSch'er),  n.  A  strong  inclined  frame, 
usually  of  wrought-iron  bars,  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  for  catching  or  throwing  off  obstructions  on  a 
railway,  as  cattle  ;  the  pilot.     \_IK  S.'] 

Cow'dle  (kou'dj),  n.    (Bot.)  See  KArRi. 

Cow'er  (-er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cowered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cowering.]  [Cf.  Icel.  kura  to  doze,  lie 
quiet,  Sw.  h/ra,  Dan.  kurr,  G.  knurni  to  cower,  W. 
cw)-imi.^  To  stoop  by  bending  the  knees  ;  to  crouch  ;  to 
tjquat ;  hence,  to  quail ;  to  sink  through  fear. 

Our  dame  sits  rowcrinr]  o'er  a  kitchen  fire,        Dnjdcii. 
Like  falcons,  coinrin/j  on  the  nest.  Gohlsmitb. 

Cow'er  (kou'er),  V.  t.     To  cherish  with  care.     \_Obs.'\ 

Cow'flsll'  (-fit-h'),  71.  (Zoo!.)  (n)  The  grampus.  (f>)  A 
■California  dolphin  {Tursiop.s  Gillii).  (c)  A  marine  plec- 
tognath  fish  {t.hfrncion  quad- 
Hcorne^  and  allied  species), 
kaving  two  projections,  like 
horns,  in  front ;  —  ciUed  also 
cuckold,  coffer  fish,  frtinkjish. 

GoWhage  (kou'hij),  v. 
XCi.  Hind,  kawanch,  koanch.'] 
(Bot.)  A  leguminous  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  Mucjnia, 
having  crooked  pods  covered 
with  sharp  hairs,  which  stick  to  the  fingers,  causing  in- 
tolerable itching.  The  spicuUe  are  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  a  mechanical  vermifuge.  [Written  also  con- 
iiaqc,  coicngey  and  con'iich.'\ 

dow'heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.    Cowardly. 

Tlie  Lady  Powis  ,  .  .  patted  him  with  her  fan,  and  called 
iiiin  a  rawheartcii  fellow.  Ji,  yurt/t. 

Cow'herd^  (-herd/),  n.  [AS.  cuJtyrde  ;  cu  cow  +  hyrde 
a  herder.1     One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 
GowOude'  (-hid'),  «.     1.  The  hide  of  a  cow. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  Iiide  of  a  cow. 

3.  A  coarse  whip  made  of  imtanned  leather. 
Gow'hlde',  r.  /.     limp.  S:  p.  2).  CowHiDED  ;  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  n.  CowHiDiNoJ     To  flog  with  a  cowhide. 

Gow'lsh  (kou'ish),  a.  [From  Cow,  v.  t.^  Timorous  ; 
fearful ;  cowardly.     [7?.]  Shnk. 

Cow'lsh,  V.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant  {Prure- 
tlrmum  Cons)  with  edible  tuberous  roots,  found  in  Ore- 
gon.    [Written  also  €0115.1 

Cow'itCh  (kou'Ich  ;  224),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Cowhage. 

Gowl  (koul),  7i.  [AS.  cuhle,  cugle,  cugele ;  cf.  dial. 
G.  kogel,  giigel,  OF.  coule,  goule  i  all  fr.  LL.  citcnlla, 
ciccrilhis,  fr.  L.  cueulhis  cap,  hood  ;  perh.  akin  to  rrfare 
to  conceal,  cella  cell.  Cf.  Cdccllate.]  1.  A  monk's 
hood  ;  —  usually  attached  to  the  gown.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  hood  and  garment  together. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowl?     Pope. 

2.  A  cowl-shaped  oap,  commonly  turning  with  the 
■wind,  used  to  improve  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  ventilating 
shaft,  etc. 

3.  A  wire  cap  for  the  smokestack  of  a  locomotive. 
Cowl,  7?.     [Cf.  OF.  ciivele,  curel,  dim.  of  F.  cure  tub, 


Cowfieli  (Osfrnnon  came- 


Money  Cowrie  (Ct/prasa  moneta). 
a  Dorsal  Bide  i  6"  Ventral  side. 


vat,  fr.  L.  ctipa.   See  Cdp.]  A  vessel  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
tween tw()  persons,  for  conveyance  of  water.      Johnson. 

Cowled  (kould),  a.  Wearing  a  cowl ;  hooded;  as,  a 
cowled  nutnk.     "That  cowled  uhurchnian."      Jvmerson. 

Cow'leech'  (kou'lGch'),  n.  [2d  tow -f- /cec/i  a  physi- 
cian.]     One  who  heals  diseases  of  cows;  a  cow  doctor. 

Gowleech'ing,  7e.     Healing  the  distemper  of  cows. 

Gow'Uck'  1,-IIk'),  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  or 
awry  (iiMuully  over  the  forehead),  as  if  licked  by  a  cow. 

Cow^like'  (-lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  cow. 

With  riiii-likr  udilers  and  witJi  oxhkc  eyeB.        Popp. 

Cowrstaff  (kouKHtilP),  71.  [Coivl  a  vessel  +  .t/«i/".  j 
A  (Stall  or  pole  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  between 
two  p.-rMOim.  Suckliufj. 

Go'work'er  (ko'wflrk'er),  71.  One  who  works  with 
anotliiT  ;   a  roMpciator. 

Cow'  pars'ley  (kou' jrars'lj).  {Bot.)  An  umbellifer- 
ouH  plant  ni  thu  genua  Vhutirvpliyllum  (C.  temulum  and 
(.'.  sylvpslrr). 

Cow'  pars'nlp  (-nTp).  {Bot.)  A  coarse  undielliferouB 
weed  of  tlie  gemin  J/crnrleum  {JI.  sphondylimn  iu  Eng- 
land, and  //.  t.nuitnm  in  America). 

Gow'pea'  (-i>e'),  n.  {Hot.)  The  seed  of  one  or  more 
leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  JJoli'chos;  also,  the  plant 
itself.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Gow'per's  glands'  fkon'i.erz  glXndz').  [After  the 
dificiiv.-r.T,  W'ilJiaiii  '  'ni,  jirr,  an  English  surgeon.]  {Anat.) 
Two  small  ulumiM  disrli.irging  into  tlie  male  urethra. 

Gow'-pl'lOt  Ckoii'pT'Itit),  7i.  {Zool.)  A  handsomely 
banded,  ror.al-ret'f  lisii,  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
{Pnmdcrntrita  s>irn(ilis) ;  — called  also  mojnrrn. 

Cow'poclC'  (-puk'),  71.    See  Cowpox.  Dunglison. 

Cow^pOS'  (-poks'),  7i.  {Med.)  A  pustular  ernptivts 
disease  of  the  cow,  which,  when  communicated  to  the 
human  system,  as  by  vaccination,  protects  from  the  small- 
pox ;  vaccinia  ;  —  called  also  kiiiepox,  coivpock,  and  kive- 
pock.  Dunglison. 

Cow'ctualce^  (-kwak'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
{Brizit) ;  quaking  grass. 

Cow'rie     (-ry),     n.       Q 
{Bot.)  Same  as  Kauri. 

Cow'rie    I    (kou'ry), 

Cow'ry  (  71. ;  pi. 
CowEiES  (-riz).  [Hind. 
kauri.']  {Zo'61.)  A  ma- 
rine shell  of  the  genua 
Cypriea. 

Q^^  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  maiiy  of 
them  ornamental.  For- 
merly C.  moneta  and 
several  other  species 
were  largely  usea  as  money  m  Africa  and  some  other 
coimtries,  and  they  are  still  bo  used  to  some  extent.  The 
value  is  always  trilling,  and  varies  at  diflerent  places. 

Gow'slip''  (-slip'),  7t.  [AS.  cuslyppe,  chsloppe^  prob. 
orig.,  cow's  droppings.  Cf.  Slop,  7i.]  {Bot.)  1.  A  com- 
mon flower  in  England  {Primula 
veris)  having  yellow  blossoms  and 
appearing  in  early  spring.  It  is 
often  cultivated  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the 
marsh  marigold  ( Caltha  pidus- 
tris),  appearing  in  wet  places  in 
early  spring  and  often  used  as  a 
pot  herb.  It  is  nearer  to  a  butter- 
cup than  to  a  true  cowslip.  See 
Illust.  of  Marsh  marigold. 

American  cowslip  (Bot.),  a  pretty 
flower  of  the  West  (Doilecatheon 
Mcadia),  belonging  to  the  same 
order  (Prinudncerc)  i,vith  the  Eng- 
lish cowslip.  -French  cowslip  Cowslip  (Pnmula  veris). 
{Bot.).,  bear's-ear  (Primula  Aurw-  reduced. 

tda). 

Gow'sUpped'  (-slTpf),  a.  Adorned  with  cowslips. 
'*  Coirsh'pprd  lawns."  Keats. 

Cow's'  lung'wort'  (kouz'  lung'wflrt').     Mullein. 

Cow'  tree'  (kou'  tre')-  [Cf.  Sp.  palo  de  vaca.']  (Bof.) 
A  tree  {Golacfodeudroji  utile  or  Brnsimum.  Galnctoden- 
dron)  of  South  America,  which  yields,  on  incision,  a 
nourishing  fluid,  resembling  milk. 

Gow'weed'  (-wed'),  n.    {Bof.)  Same  as  Cow  pahsley. 

Gow'wheat'  (-hwef),  n.  {Bot.)  A  weed  of  the  genus 
Melampyrum^  with  black  seeds,  found  in  European 
wheatfields. 

Cos  (kSks),  n.  [OE.  cokes.  Cf.  Coax.]  A  coxcomb  ; 
a  simpleton  ;  a  gull.     [Obs.'\ 

Go  ;  you  're  a  brainless  cox,  a  toy,  a  fop.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 
_  \\  Gox'a  (kSks'a),  n.  [L.,  the  hip.]  {Zool.)  The  first 
joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

II  Gos-al'gl-a  (-Sl'jT-a).  ( 7*.     [NL.   coxal- 

Gos'al'gy  (koks'Sl'jy),  )  gin,  fr.  L.  coxa 
hip  +  Gr.  oA-yo?  pain  :  cf.  F.  coxalgie."] 
{Med.)  Pain  in  the  hip. 

Cos'COmb'  (koks'kom').n.  [A  corrupted 
spelling  of  coek''s  comb.']  1.  {n)  A  strip  of 
red  cloth  notched  like  the  comb  of  a  cock, 
wliichlicen.sed  jesters  formerly  wore  in  their 
caps,     {b)  The  cap  itself.  Shak. 

2.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  »  *  t  * 
..  ,r  ^  '  Leg  of  an  Insect. 
"S®"-  A  Coxa;  ^  Tro- 

We  will  belabor  you  a  little  better.  chnnter  ;   r  Fe- 

And  bent  a  little'  more  care  into  your  cot-     nuir  ;  f>  Tihia  ; 

combs.  lii'au.  A-  Fl.      /'Spurs;  A'Tar- 

3.  A  vain,  showy  fellow  ;  a  conceited,  ^"^-  Ea'ar^ed. 
silly  man,  fond  of  display ;  a  superficial  pretender  to 
knowledge  or  accomplishments  ;  a  fop. 

Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  2  bevy 

Of  powdered  coxcomht  at  her  levee.         GoUismith. 
Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  fchnols. 
And  some  made  co.rcomhs,  nature  meant  but  fools.    Pope. 


4.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  fieveral  [>lauts  of  diilcrent 
genera,  but  jtarticularly  to  Cdosia  cristata^  or  garden 
cotrkscundj.     Same  an  Cockscomd. 

Cox-comb'lc-al  (kSkh-kSni'I-kal),  a.  Befitting  or  In- 
dicating a  coxcomb;  like  a  coxcomb;  f  oppijjh ;  con- 
ceited. —  Cox-comb'lc-al-ly,  ndv. 

Studded  all  over  m  ojrombical  fuMhion  with  Httlc  bniH 
"'^'''*-  W.  Irving. 

Cos'comb'ly  fkriks'koin'lj),  a.  Like  a  coxcomb. 
[o/,,?.J     "  'i  uu  roxi-omhly  USB,  you  !  "  Beau  &  Fl. 

Cox'comb'ry  (-r5'J,  n.    The  manners  of  a  coxcomb; 
fiiji,iihhm^hK. 
Cos-com'lc-al(kok8-k5m'T-k«l),«.  Coxcombical.  [7?.] 
Cox-com'lc-al-ly,  adv.     Conccilt-dly.     [72.1 
Gos'swaln' (kok'swan',  Collofp  kJJk's'n),?!.  See  Cock- 
swain. 

Coy  (koi),  n.  [OK.  coi  quiet,  still,  OF.  cof,  cof^  fr. 
L.  i/uictus  quiet,  p.  p.  of  fjuir.irrre  to  rest,  fjuien  rest; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  while.  See  While,  and  cf.  Quiet,  Quit, 
Quite.]     1.  Quiet;  still.     [Ob.^.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Shrinking  from  approach  or  familiarity  ;  reserved  ; 
bashful;  shy;  modest; — uhiually  apj)lied  to  women, 
sometimes  with  an  implication  of  co*pietry. 

Oiy,  and  ditTicult  to  win.  Cowprr. 

Coy  and  furtive  graces.  W.  Irving. 

Nor  the  roy  mnid,  half  willintr  to  bo  pressed, 
Shull  kibN  the  cup,  to  itobft  it  to  the  rent.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  hesitating. 

Enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  rni/  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  tlice.    S/iaJ:, 
Syn.  — Shy:  shrinking;  reserved;  modest;  baeUfuI; 
backward  ;  distant. 

Coy,  V.  t.     [/?»/).  &  p.  p.  CoYED  (koid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

71.  CoTiNG.]     1.  To  allure;  to  entice  ;  to  decoy.     [06*.] 

A  wiser  generulion,  who  have  tlie  art  to  coy  the  fonder  tort 

mti.  their  nets.  Bp.Iiainboto. 

2.  To  caress  with  the  hand ;  to  stroke. 

Come  Fit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  checks  do  coy.  Shak. 

Coy,  V.  i.     1.  To  behave  with  reserve  or  coyness ;  to 
shrink  from  approach  or  familiarity.     lObs."] 
Thus  to  rni/  it, 
With  one  who  known  you  too  I  Howe. 

2.  To  make  difficulty  ;  to  be  unwilling.     [06*.] 
If  be  co>/ed 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  'U  keep  at  home.         Shak. 
Coy'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  coy  or  reserved.  Warner. 

Goy'ly,  adv.     In  a  coy  manner  ;  with  reserve. 
Coy'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  coy  ;  feigned  or 
bashful  unwillingness  to  become  familiar  ;  reserve. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coi/ness  feign, 
And  hides  but  U>  be  found  aguiu.  Drudcrt. 

Syn.— Reserve  ;  shrinking;  shyness;  backwardness; 
mode.sty  ;  bashfulness. 

Coy'O-te  (ki'o-te  or  ki'ot),  n.  [Spanish  Amer.,  fr. 
Mexican  coyotl.] 
{Zo'ul.)  A  carnivo- 
rous animal  (CVj/ii^- 
In(rans)^  allied  to 
the  dog,  found  in 
the  western  part  of 
North  America  ; —  : 
called  also  prairie 
wolf.  Its  voice  is 
a  snapping  bark, 
followed  by  a  pro- 
longed, shrill  howl. 

llCoy'pu(koi'poo),n.  [Native  name.]  (Zoii;.)  ASouth 
American  rodent  (Myojiota- 
mus  coypiis),  allied  to  the 
beaver.  It  produces  a  val- 
uable fur  called  nutria. 
[Written  also  coypon.] 

Coys'trel   (kois'trel),  ?;. 
Same  asCoisTRiL. 

COZ  (kuz),  n. 
A  contraction  of 
co"sin.        Shak.  7b" 

Coz'en  (kuz'- 
'n),  7'.  t.  \_imp. 
&p.p.  Cozened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.    &  rb. 


Coyote  or  Prairie  Wolf. 


Coypu. 
Cozening  (-'n-Tug).] 


[From 
cousiu,  hence,  literally,  to  deceive  through  pretext  of  re- 
lationship, F.  cojisiner.]  To  cheat;  to  defraud:  to  be- 
guile; to  deceive,  usually  by  small  arts,  or  in  a  pitiful 
way. 

He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,    ifacaulay. 
Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters. 

Locke. 
Goring  loved  no  man  so  well  but  that  he  would  cozen  him, 
and  expose  him  to  public  mirth  for  having  been  cnmed. 

Clarendon. 

Coz'en,  V.  i.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  act  deceitfully. 
Some  co^gin^,  cozcniiiy  slave.  Shak: 

Coz'en-age  (-Sj),  n.  [See  Cozen,  and  cf. 'Cousinage.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  cozening  ;  artifice;  fraud.     Shak. 

Coz'en-er  (kuz''n-er),  n.    One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

Co'zler  I  ko'zher),  n.    See  Cosier. 

Co'zMy  (ko'zt-l}')'  c(l^'-    Snugly;  comfortably. 

Co'zl-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  cozy. 

Co'zy  (.ko'zy),  ft.  ICompar.  Cozier  (-zT-er)  ;  superl. 
Coziest.]  [Cf.  Scot,  cosier  cozie,  prob.  from  Gael,  cosach 
abounding  in  hollows,  or  cosagach  full  of  holes  or  crev- 
ices,   snug,   sheltered,   from   cos  a   hollow,  a  crevice.] 

1.  Snug  ;  comfortable ;  easy ;  contented.  [Written  also 
cosey  and  cosij.] 

2.  [Cf.  F.  causer  to  chat,  talk.]  Chatty ;  talkative ; 
sociable;  familiar.     [Eng.] 

Co'zy,  71.  [See  Cozy,  a.]  A  wadded  covering  for  a 
teakettle  or  other  vessel  to  keep  the  contents  hot. 

Crab  (krSb),  n.  [AS.  crnbba ;  akin  to  D.  krab,  G. 
krabbe.  krehs,  Icel.  krabbi.  Sw.  krahba^  Dan.  krabbe,  and 


use,   ziioite,   r||de,   full,   iip,   0m;     pity;     food,   fo'bt;     out,   oil;     chair;     eo;     sing,    ink;     then,   tliin ;     box; 
22 


Zh: 


z  in  azure. 


CRAB 

perh.  to  E.  cramp.    Cf.  Crawfish.]    1.  (Zodt.)  One  of 
the     brachj-u- 
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Crab  Louse   (.Phthiriiia 
jntbis).  Much  enlarged. 


Blue  Crab  ( CttlUncctcs  hastatus).  Oi) 
i!l^*="Tlie  name  is  applied  to  all  the  Erachyura,  and  to 
certain  Anomura,  as  the  hermit  r7-(ilis.  Formerly,  it  was 
Bometimea  applied  to  Crustacea  in  general.  Many  species 
are  edible,  the  blue  crab  of  the  Atlantic  coast  being  one 
of  the  most  esteemed.  Tlie  large  European  edible  crab  is 
Cancer  pagurus.  Soft-sh^Ued  crabs  are  blue  crabs  that 
have  recently  cast  their  shells.  See  Cancer  ;  also,  Box 
crab,  Fiddfrr  crab.  Hermit  crab.  Spider  crab,  etc.,  under 
Box,  FiDDLEE,  etc. 

2.  The  zodiacal  constellation  Cancer. 

3.  [See  Crab,  a.]  {Bot.)  A  crab  apple;  —  bo  named 
from  its  harsh  taste. 

When  roasted  crahs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Shak. 

4.  A  cudgel  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab  tree ;  a 
crabstick.     [O&i.]  Garrick. 

5.  {Mech.)  (a)  A  movable  winch  or  windlass  with 
powerful  gearing,  used  with  derricks,  etc.  {b)  A  form  of 
windlass,  or  geared  capstan,  for  hauling  ships  into  dock, 
etc.  (c)  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch  the 
yam.     {d)  A  claw  for  anchoring  a  portable  machine. 

Calling  crab.  iZo'ul.)  See  Fiddler,  7J.,  2.  —  Crab  apple, 
a  small,  sour  apple,  of  several  kinds;  also,  the  tree  which 
bears  it:  as,  the  European  rrn?;  amile  i^Pijrus  Mnhis  vav. 
st/lrefifi-is)  ■  tlie  Siberian  crab  apple  {Pyrus  baccata) ;  and 
the  American  {Piirux  rorona- 
r/(i).  — Crab  graas.  iBn/.)  to)  A 
grass  (DUjitarin,  or  Panicum, 
sanguuiolis) ;  —  called  also  Jin- 
4jer  grass,  ib)  A  grass  of  the 
genus  Eleusine  iE.  Indica)\  — 
called  also  dog''s-faiJ  (jmss,  tcire 
grasSt  etc.  —  Crab  loufle  iZooL)^ 
a  species  of  louse  (Phthirius 
pubis),  sometimes  infesting  the 
human  body. —  Crab  plover 
(2odl.),  an  Asiatic  plover  iUro- 
mas  ardeola). —  Crab's  eyea,  or 
Crab's  atones,  masses  of  calca- 
reous matter  found,  at  certain 
seasons  of  tlie  year,  on  either 
side  of  the  stomach  of  the  European  crawfishes,  and  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  for  ab- 
sorbent and  antacid  purposes ; 
the  gastroliths.  —  Crab  spider 
(Zo'ol.),  one  of  a  group  of  spiders 
{Lateriyrad:t) ;  —  so  called  because 
they  can  run  backwards  or  side- 
ways like  a  crab,  —  Crab  tree,  the 
tree  that  l)ears  crab  apples.  —  Crab 
wood,  a  light  cabinet  wood  ob- 
tained in  Guiana,  wliich  takes  a 
high  polish.  McEbath.  —  To  catch 
a  crab  {Nitut.)y  a  phrase  used  of  a 
rower  :  (a)  when  he  fails  to  raise 
his  oar  clear  of  the  water ;  ib) 
when  he  misses  the  water  alto- 
gether in  making  a  stroke.  „    ,   „   . ,        ^. 

Crab  (krSb),  V.  t.  \.  To  make  ""■''i^l^^r'^- 
sour  or  morose;  to  embitter.  [Obs.'\ 

Sickness  sours  or  crabx  our  nature.  Glam-ill. 

2.    To  beat  with  a  crabstick.     [Obs.']  J.  Fletcher. 

Grab,  v.  i.  {Naut.)  To  drift  sidewise  or  to  leeward, 
as  a  vessel.  Ham.  Nnv.  Encyc. 

Crab,  (t.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  crab,  u.] 
Sour  ;  rough  ;  austere. 

The  crab  vintage  of  the  neiglib'ring  const.     Dryden. 

Crablaed  (krSb'bSd),  a.  [See  Crab,  n.]  1.  Charac- 
terized by,  or  manifesting,  sourness,  peevishness,  or  mo- 
roseness  ;  harsh  ;  cross ;  cynical ;  —  applied  to  feelings, 
disposition,  or  manners. 

CrcifAcd  ago  and  youth  can  not  live  together.        .*?Aat. 

2.  Characterized  by  harshness  or  roughness  ;  unpleas- 
ant;—  applied  to  things  ;  as,  A  crabbed  taatp. 

3.  Obscure  ;  difficult  ;  perplexing  ;  trying  ;  as,  a 
crabbed  author.     "  Crabbed  elotiuence."  Chancer. 

Ilnw  charminK  i»  divine  philosophy  I 

Not  harsh  and  rrnhherl,  aa  dnll  tools  euppoHe.    Miltnn. 

4.  Cramped;  irregular;  as,  cnibbrd  handwriting. 

—  CrabHied-ly.  "dv.  —  Crab'bed-ness,  n. 

CrabTjer  (krSb'br-r),  «.     i^im  who  ("atches  crabs. 
OrabHslng,  «.     1.  The  act  or  art  of  catching  crabs. 

2.  (Fnlnmry)  The  fijjhting  of  liawks  with  i-acli  other. 

3.  {\\'ii(ilp}i  M'nmf.)  A  process  of  scouring  cluth  be- 
tween rolla  in  a  machine. 

Orabl)ish  (krJib'bTsh},  a.    Somewhat  sour  or  cross. 

The  whips  of  the  most  cni^iii^h  SatyrihtCB.        Decker. 

CraVby  (-bj?),  a.  Crabbed  ;  difficult,  or  perplexing. 
"  IVrbius  \ncrabb}j,  because  ancient."  Mar.ilfm. 

OraVeat'er  (krai/eUer),  ».  \Zodl.)  (a)  Tlie  cobia. 
(A)  An  ethcostomoid  fish  of  the  southern  United  States 
(j/adroptrrns  nifjrojasciatus).  (c)  A  small  Euroi)ean 
luTon  iArdrn  m  inula,  and  other  allied  HpecleM). 

Ora'ber  fkra'bcr). »?.     {Zn'ol.)  The  water  rat.  Walton. 

Grab'Iaced'  (krSb'fast'),  «.  Having  a  sour,  disagrr-c- 
able  fjunti'iinnce.  lieatl.  tt  /'/. 

Grab'sl'dlo  {-si'd'l),  v.  i  To  move  sidewise,  as  a  crab. 
[./ncti/.ir]  Southrif. 

GraVstlclc'  r-RtTkO>  n.  A  stick,  cane,  or  cudgel,  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  crab  tree. 

Grab'  treo^  (triJO-     See  under  Crab. 


CraV-yaWB'  (krSb'yaz'),  M.  {Med.)  A  disease  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  tlie  soles  of  the 
tet-t,  with  very  hard  edges.     See  Yaws.  JJunglison. 

Cracche  (krSch),  v.     To  scratch.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Crack  (krSk),  v.  t.  ^imp.  &  p.  p.  Cracked  (kraktj ; 
p.  pr.  (t  vb.  n.  Cracking.]  [OE.  cracken^craken,X<i 
crack,  break,  boast,  AS.  crucian,  cearcian,  to  t  -ack  ;  akin 
to  D.  k}-aken,  G.  krachen ;  cf.  Skr.  garj  to  rattle,  or 
perh.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Crake,  Cracknel,  Creak.] 

1.  To  break  or  burst,  with  or  without  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  ;  as,  to  crack  glass  ;  to  crack  nuts. 

2.  To  rend  with  grief  or  pain  ;  to  affect  deeply  with 
sorrow  ;  hence,  to  disorder  ;  to  distract ;  to  craze. 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked.  Shak. 

He  thought  iioue  poets  till  their  brains  were  a-acked. 

Jiuscoinmon . 

3.  To  cause  to  sound  suddenly  and  sharply  ;  to  snap ; 
aa,  to  crack  a  wliip. 

4.  To  utter  smartly  and  sententiously  ;  as,  to  crack  a 
joke.  -6-  Jon^on. 

5.  To  cry  up  ;  to  extol ;  —  followed  by  up.     [Lou] 

To  crack  a  bottle,  to  open  the  bottle  and  drink  its  con- 
tents.—To  crack  a  crib,  to  commit  burglary.  \. Slang] — 
To  crack  on,  to  put  on ;  as,  to  crack  on  more  sail,  or  more 
steam.    [Colloq.] 

Crack,  v.  i.  1.  To  burst  or  open  in  chinks ;  to  break, 
with  or  without  quite  separating  into  parts. 

By  misfortune  it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  Boyle. 

The  mirror  cracked  from  eide  to  side.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  ruined  or  impaired ;  to  fail.     \_Colloq.'\ 

The  credit  ...  of  exchequers  crocks,  when  little  comes  in 
and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  sound. 

As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.      Shak. 

4.  To  utter  vain,  pompous  words ;  to  brag ;  to  boast ; 
—  with  of.     [Archaic'] 

EthiopGs  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.  Shak. 

Crack,  n.     1.  A  partial  separation  of  parts,  with  or 

without   a  perceptible   opening ;  a   chink   or  fissure  ;  a 

narrow  breach  ;  a  crevice  ;  as,  a  crack  in  timber,  or  in  a 

wall,  or  in  glass. 

2.  Rupture  ;  flaw  ;  breach,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Jly  love  to  thee  is  sound,  eans  crack  or  flaw.         Shak. 

3.  A  sharp,  sudden  sound  or  report ;  the  sound  of  any- 
thing suddenly  burst  or  broken  ;  as,  the  crack  of  a  fall- 
ing house  ;  the  crack  of  thunder  ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  dormi  ?      Shak. 

4.  The  tone  of  voice  when  changed  at  puberty. 

Though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack.  Shak. 

5.  Mental  fiaw  ;  a  touch  of  craziness ;  partial  insanity ; 
as,  he  has  a  crack. 

6.  A  crazy  or  crack-brained  person.     [06^.] 

I  .  .  .  can  not  get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look 
upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector.  Addison. 

7.  A  boast;  boasting.  [Ot.f.]  '■^  Crack.-i  and  brags." 
Burton.     "  Vainglorious  cracks.''^     Spenser. 

8.  Breach  of  chastity.     [06^.]  Shak. 

9.  A  boy,  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy.     [Ofe.] 

J'al.   'Tis  a  noble  child.     Vir.   A  crac/.-,  madam.     Shak. 

10.  A  brief  time  ;  an  instant ;  as,  to  be  with  one  in  a 
crack.     \_Eng.  &.  Scot.  Colloq.'] 

11.  Free  conversation  ;  friendly  chat.     {Scot."] 

What  is  crack  in  English  ?  .  .  .  A  crack  is  ...  a  chat  with  a 
good,  kindly  human  heart  in  it.  P.  P.  Alexander. 

Crack,  a.  Of  superior  excellence;  having  qualities  to 
be  boasted  of.     \_Colloq.] 

One  of  our  crark  speakers  in  the  Commons.    Dickens. 

Crack'-bralned'  (-brandO,  «•  Having  an  impaired  in- 
tellect ;  whiiuhiical ;  crazy.  Pope. 

Cracked  (krSkt),  a.  1.  Coarsely  ground  or  broken; 
as,  cracked  wlieat. 

2.  Crack-brained.     {^CoUoq.'] 

Crack'er  (krSk'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cracks. 

2.  A  noisy  boaster  ;  a  swaggering  fellow.     {Obs."] 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs  our  ears  ?       Shak. 

3.  A  small  firework,  consisting  of  a  little  powder  in- 
closed in  a  tliick  paper  cylinder  with  a  fuse,  and  explod- 
ing with  a  sharp  noise  ;  —  often  called ^frermcAer. 

4.  A  thin,  dry  biscuit,  often  hard  or  crisp  ;  as,  a  Bos- 
ton cracker;  a  Graham  cracker;  a  soda  cracker;  an 
oyster  cracker. 

5.  A  nickname  to  designate  a  poor  white  in  some  parts 
of  the  Southern  United  States.  Bartlett. 

6.  (Zoul.)  The  pintail  duck. 

7.  pi.  (Mach.)  A  pair  of  fluted  rolls  for  grinding 
caoutchouc.  Knifjid. 

Craclde  (kr^k^t'l),  v.  i.  [Dim.  of  a-ack."]  To  make 
slight  cracks  ;  to  make  small,  sharp,  sudden  noises,  rap- 
idly or  frequently  repeated  ;  to  crepitate ;  as,  burning 
thorns  crackle. 

The  unknown  ice  that  cracklcf  underneath  them.    Drydoi. 

Crac'kle.  n  X.  Tlie  imiso  of  slight  and  frequent 
cracks  ur  reports  ;  a  crackling. 

The  crackle  of  fireworks.  Carh/Ir. 

2.  (Afed.)  A  kind  of  crackling  sound  or  rfile,  lieard  in 
some  abnormal  states  of  the  lungs;  as,  dry  crackle; 
moist  crackle.  Quain. 

3-  (Fit'c  Arl.<!)  A  condition  produced  in  certain  porce- 
lain, fino  earthenware,  or  glass,  in  wliich  the  glaze  or 
enamel  appears  to  be  cracked  in  all  directionH,  making 
a  sort  of  reticulated  surface  ;  as,  Chinese  crackle  ;  Bohe- 
mian crarklc. 

Crackled  (-k'hl),  a.  {Fine  ArLi)  Covered  with  ml- 
niitf  crackH  in  the  glaze  ;  —  tMiid  of  some  kinds  of  porce- 
lain au'i  rtiKi  carthrnware. 

Crac Tdo- ware'  (-wJir'),  n.    See  Cracki-b,  ??.,  3. 

Cracklings  (krSk'klTng),  ii.  1.  The  making  of  small, 
sharp  crackH  or  reports,  frequently  repeated. 

An  the  cracklwu  of  Ihorns  under  a  pot,  «o  In  the  Inughtcr  of 
the  fool.  Feet.  vii.  (1. 


CRAFTILY 

2.  The  well-browned,  crisp  rind  of  roasted  pork. 

Tor  the  first  time  m  liis  hit  he  tasted  cruckUit'j.      Lamb. 

3.  pi.  Food  for  dogs,  made  from  the  refuse  of  tallow 
melting. 

Grack'nel  (krSk'nSl),  n.  [F.  craquelin,  fr.  D.  kra' 
kelin^/.,  fr.  krakken  to  crack.  Bee  Crack,  v.  ^]  A  hard, 
brittlt:  cake  or  biscuit.  Spenser^ 

Gracks'man  (krSks'man),  n.;  pi.  Cracksmen  (-men). 

A  burglar.      [Slang] 

Cra-co'vi-an  (kri-ko'vl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to> 
Cracow  in  Poland. 

II  Cra-CO'vi-enne'  (kra-k6'v?-5n'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  Cracow^ 
the  city.]     {Mas.)  A  lively  Polish  dance,  in  2-4  time. 

Gra'COWes  (krii'koz),  n.  pi.  Long-toed  boots  or  shoes 
formerly  worn  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  —  so  called 
from  Cracoic,  in  Poland,  where  they  were  first  woni  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  FairhoU. 

Cra'dle  (kra'd'l),  71.  [AS.  cradel,  cradol,  prob.  from 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael,  creathall,  Ir.  craidhal,  W  C7^yd  a  shak- 
ing or  rocking,  a  cradle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  n-ate.]  1.  A 
bed  or  cot  for  a  baby,  oscillating  on  rockers  or  swinging 
on  pivots ;  hence,  the  place  of  origin,  or  in  which  any- 
thing is  nurtured  or  protected  in  the  earlier  period  of  ex- 
istence ;  as,  a  cradle  of  crime  ;  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth.        Cowper. 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 
Uut  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old.  Shak. 

2.  Infancy,  or  very  early  life. 

From  their  cradles  bred  together.  Shak.. 

A  form  of  worship  in  which  they  had  been  educated  from 

their  cra(//(.v.  Clarendon. 

3.  {Agric.)  An  implement  consisting  of  a  broad  scjlhe 
for  cutting  grain,  with  a  set  of  long  fingers  parallel  to  the 
scythe,  designed  to  receive  the  grain,  and  to  lay  it  evenly 
in  a  swath. 

4-  {Engraving)  A  tool  used  in  mezzotint  engraving^ 
which,  by  a  rocking  motion,  raises  burrs  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  so  preparing  the  ground. 

5.  A  framework  of  timbers,  or  iron  bars,  moving  upon 
ways  or  rollers,  used  to  support,  lift,  or  carry  ships  or 
other  vessels,  heavy  guns,  etc.,  as  up  an  inclined  plaue> 
or  across  a  strip  of  land,  or  in  launching  a  ship. 

6.  {Med.)  {a)  A  case  for  a  broken  or  dislocated  limK 
{b)  A  frame  to  keep  the  bedclothes  from  contact  with 
the  person. 

7.  {Mining)  (a)  A  machine  on  rockers,  used  in  wash- 
ing out  auriferous  earth  ;  —  also  called  a  rocker,  \Jj.  S.'\ 
{b)  A  suspended  scaffold  used  in  shafts. 

8.  (Carp.)  The  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  arches- 
intended  to  be  covered  with  plaster.  Knights 

9.  {Naiit.)  The  basket  or  apparatus  in  which,  when  a 
line  has  been  made  fast  to  a  wrecked  ship  from  the 
shore,  the  people  are  brought  oft"  from  the  wreck. 

Cat'B  cradle.  See  under  Cat.  —  Cradle  hole,  a  sunken. 
place  hi  a  road,  caused  by  tliawing,  or  by  travel  over  a. 
soft  spot.  —  Cradle  scythe,  a  broad  scythe  used  in  a  cradle 
for  cutting  grain. 

Gra'dle,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cradled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr, 
&  rb.  n.  Cradling  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  lay  to  rest,  or  rock., 
as  in  a  cradle  ;  to  lull  or  quiet,  as  by  rocking. 

It  cradles  their  fears  to  sleep.         D.  A.  Clark. 

2.  To  nurse  or  train  in  infancy. 

He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  lenve  the- 
throne  to  play  with  beggars.  Clanvdl. 

3.  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

4.  To  transport  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  cradle. 

In  Lombardy  .  .  .  boats  are  cradled  and  transported  ovorthe- 
grade.  Kni'jht. 

To  cradle  a  picture,  to  put  ribs  across  the  back  of  a  pic- 
ture, to  prevent  the  panels  from  warping. 

Gra'dle,  v.  i.    To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  cradle. 
Withered  roots  and  husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Shnk. 

Cra'dling  (-dlTug),  n.     1.  The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  {Coopering)  Cutting  a  cask  into  two  pieces  length- 
wise, to  enable  it  to  pass  a  narrow  place,  the  two  parts 
being  afterward  united  and  rehooped. 

3.  [Carp.)  The  framework  in  arched  or  coved  ceilings 
to  wliith  the  laths  are  nailed.  Knight. 

Craft  (kraft),  V.  [AS.  cne/i  strength,  skill,  art,  cun- 
ning ;  akin  to  OS.,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  kra/t  strength,  D. 
krachf,  Icel.  kraptr  ;  perh.  originally,  a  drawing  together, 
stretching,  from  the  root  of  E.  cramji.]  1.  Strength  ; 
might  ;  secret  power.     [065.]  Chancer. 

2.  Art  or  skill ;  dexterity  in  particular  manual  em- 
ployment ;  hence,  the  occupation  or  employment  itself  ; 
manual  art ;  a  trade. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  crc^ff  we  hove  our  wealth.  Acts  lix.  2,5. 
A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet ;  poesy  is  hia  skill  or  craft  o£ 
making.  B.  Joimn. 

Since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nntiona. 
Has  the  cr([f't  of  the  smith  been  bold  in  repute.     Longfellow. 

3.  Those  engaged  in  any  trade,  taken  collectively ;  a 
guild  ;  as,  the  craft  of  ironmongers. 

The  c-mtrol  of  trade  passed  from  the  merchant  guilds  to  the 
new  craft  guilds.  J-  B.  (irecn. 

4.  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense,  or  applied  to- 
bad  purposes ;  artifice ;  guile  ;  skill  or  dexterity  em- 
ployed to  effect  purposes  by  deceit  or  shrewd  devices. 

You  have  that  crooked  wisdom  which  is  called  craft.  HiiiM'S. 

The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  tliey  might  takfr 
him  hy  rrujt,  and  put  hiui  to  death.  Mark  xiv.  1. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  vessel;  vessels  of  any  kind; —generally 
«Be<l  in  a  collective  sense. 

The  evolutionti  of  the  numerous  tiny  crtii?  moving  over  thc- 
\fxV.v.  ProJ.  t\  u»on. 

Small  craft,  small  vessels,  as  sloops,  schooners,  etc. 
Craft,  V.  i.  To  play  tricks;  to  practice  artifice.   [Obs.y 

You  Imve  rraftcd  fair.  Shak. 

Graft'1-ly  (-T-IJ),  adv.  [See  Crapty.]  With  craft; 
artfully ;  cunningly. 
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Cralt'l-ness  (krift'T-nEs),  n.     Dexterity  in  devising 
aud  L-ilwiinp  a  purpose;  cuaniug;  artifice;  stratanein. 
Ilf?  tiikcth  tUe  wiBo  in  their  own  cniftmcss.     Job  v.  l.'I. 
Craltlesa  (-ISs))  c.    Without  craft  or  cunning. 

lUlpleas,  crafthss,  and  innnci;nt  [n^'0[ik'.    ,/tr.  Ta'jlor. 
OraltS'man  (krafts'uKni),  n.  ;  pL  Ckaptsmen  (-men). 
One   ^kilk'd  iu  hoiug   trado  or  manual  occupation ;   an 
ai'tiiircr  ;   !l  iiU'rli;iiiio. 

Crafts'man-shlp,  n.     The  work  of  a  craftsman. 

Grafts'mas'ter  (-uias'ter),  /;.  One  Hkilled  iu  his  craft 
or  trade  ;  one  of  superior  cunning. 

In  cunning  persuasion  his  cruflmutstir.        Hollaml. 

Cratt'y  (krdft'y),  «.  [AS.  cnefthj.^  1.  Relating  to  or 
characterized  by,  craft  or  Hkill ;  dexterous.  \_Obs.\ 
"  Crn/tu  work."  /'»'■*  Plowman. 

2.  Possessing  dexterity  ;  skilled  ;  skillful. 

A  noble  crtU"*'.!  ">an  of  trees.  Wyclij'. 

3.  Skillful  at  deceiving  others ;  characterized  by  craft ; 
cunning  ;  wily.     "  A  pair  of  crafty  knaves.'*  Shak, 

With  anxious  care  and  rra/tij  wiles.       J.Laillu. 

Syn. —  Skillful:  dexterous;  eunning ;  artful;  wily; 
sly  ;  fraudulent ;  deceitful ;  subtle  ;  shrewd,  bee  Cun- 
ning. 

Crag  (krttg),  n.  [W.  craig  ;  akin  to  Gael,  creag.  Corn. 
knrak.  Armor,  karrek.l  1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock;  a 
rough,  broken  clilf,  or  point  of  a  rock,  on  a  ledge. 

From  crag  to  c-ruy  tho  signal  flew.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  partially  compacted  bed  of  gravel  mixed 
with  sliells,  of  the  Tertiary  age. 

Crag,  n.  [A  form  of  craw:  cf.  D.  kraag  neck,  collar, 
G.  kragen.    See  CuAW.]     1.  The  neck  or  throat.    [O65.] 

And  bear  the  craij  60  &tiff  and  so  state.  Spcus'^r. 

2.  The  neck  piece  or  scrag  of  mutton.  Johnson. 

Crag'ged  (-ced),  a.  Full  of  crags,  or  steep,  broken 
rocks ;  abuunding  with  prominences,  points,  and  ine- 
qualities ;  rough  ;  rugged. 

Into  its  a-a'jgal  rents  descend.  J-  HailUc. 

Crag'gedness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  behig 
cractifl ;  cr:ii,'cines8. 

Crag'gi-ness  (-gT-nffs),  n.    The  state  of  being  craggy. 

Crag'gy  (krSg'gJ),  a.  Full  of  crags;  rugged  with 
projecting  points  of  rocks;  as,  the  craggy  side  of  a 
mountain.     "The  craggy  ledge."  Tennyson. 

GragS'man  (krSgz'mrtn),  n. ;  pi.  Cragsmen  (-men). 
Ouf  accustomed  to  climb  rocks  or  crags  ;  esp.,  one  wlio 
makes  a  business  of  climbing  the  clilfs  overhanging  tlie  sea 
to  get  the  eggs  of  sea  birds  or  the  birds  themselves. 

Crale  (kra^,  n.     See  Crare.     [C/>.s-.] 

Craig"  iloun'der  (krag'  llouu'dSr).  [Scot,  craig  a 
rock.     See  1st  Crag.]     {ZouL)  The  pole  flounder. 

Grail  (kral),  n.    [See  Creel.]    A  creel  or  osier  basket. 

Crake  (krak),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Crack.]  1.  To  cry  out 
harshly  and  loudly,  like  the  bird  called  crake. 

2.  To  boast;  to  speak  loudly  and  boastfully.     [Obs.'] 
Each  man  may  crake  of  that  which  was  his  own. 

Mir.  for  Mag. 

Crake,  n.  A  boast.  See 
Crack,  n.     {_Obs.'\      Spcn-^er. 

Crake,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kraka 
crow,  krakr  raven,  Sw.  krdka., 
Dan.  krage  :  perh.  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  Crow.]  {Zool.)  Any 
species  of  rail  of  the  genera 
Crex  and  Porznna  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  singular  cry.  See 
Corncrake. 

CrakeTier'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n. 
{Bo(.)  See  Crowberry. 

Grak'er  (krak'er),  7i.  One  who  boasts;  a  braggart. 
[Ww.]  Old  Play. 

Gram  (krSm),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  CRAMatED  (krSmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cramming.]  [AS.  craiumian  to  cram; 
akin  to  Icel.  kreinja  to  squeeze,  bruise,  S\v.  krama  to 
press.  Cf.  Cramp.]  1.  To  press,  force,  or  drive,  partic- 
ularly in  filling,  or  iu  thrusting  one  tiling  into  another; 
to  stuff  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  fill  to  superfluity  ;  as,  to  cram 
anything  into  a  basket ;  to  cram  a  room  with  people. 

Their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain.  Shak. 

He  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats.  Sirift. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  to  satiety ;  to  stuff. 

Children  would  be  freer  from  diseases  if  they  were  not 
cramined  so  much  as  they  are  by  fond  mothers.  Locf,e. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.  Shal-. 

3.  To  put  hastily  through  an  extensive  course  of 
memorizing  or  study,  as  in  preparation  for  an  exami- 
nation ;  as,  a  pupil  is  crammed  by  his  tutor. 

Granit  v.  i.   1.  To  eat  greedily,  and  to  satiety ;  to  stuff. 
Gluttony  .  .  . 
Cravts,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  }fiUon. 

2.  To  make  crude  preparation  for  a  special  occasion, 
as  an  examination,  by  a  hasty  and  extensive  course  of 
memorizing  or  study.     [^Colloq.'] 

Gram,  n.     1.  The  act  of  cramming. 

2.  Information  hastily  memorized  ;  as,  a  cram  for  an 
examination.     {Colloq.'] 

3.  {Weaving)  A  warp  having  more  than  two  threads 
passing  through  eacli  dent  or  split  of  the  reed. 

Craml)©  (-bS),  n.  [Cf.  Cramp,  «.,  difficult.]  1.  A 
game  iu  which  one  person  gives  a  word,  to  which  another 
finds  a  rhyme. 

1  saw  in  one  comer  ...  a  cluster  of  men  and  women,  divert- 
ing themselvee  with  a  tramc  at  cramho.  I  heard  several  double 
rhymes  .  . .  which  raised  a  g;reat  deal  of  mirth.  Addison. 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another  word. 
His  similes  in  order  set 
And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  Sxcift. 

Dumb  crambo,  a  game  in  which  one  party  of  players 
give  a  word  wliicli  rlivmes  with  another,  which  last  is  to 
be  guessed  by  the  opposing  party,  who  represent  in  dumb 
show  what  they  think  it  to  be. 
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OraOl'mer  (kr^rn'rut-r),  n.  One  who  crams ;  eap,,  one 
who  prHpiires  a  pupil  hastily  for  an  examination,  or  a 
pupil  who  is  tlms  prei)ared.  JHckens. 

Gra-mol'sle  )  (kr;nnoi'/,y),  a.     [F.  cramoini  crimson. 

Cra-mol'sy  i      Sco  Cjumson.]   Crimson.     lObs.'j 

A  splendid  Mcignior,  mui^niflcent  in  cramoiif/  velvet.    Mofby. 

Cramp  (kriimp),  n.  [OK.  crampe,  craumpc  ;  akin  to 
D.  &.  Sw.  kranip,  Dan.  krampe,  G.  krnvipf  (whence  F. 
crampe)^  Icel.  krappr  strait,  narrow,  and  to  E.  crimp, 
crumple;  d.  cravi.  See  Guape.]  1.  That  whicli  con- 
flnus  or  contracts  ;  a  rewtraint  ;  a  shackle  .  a  hindrance. 
A  narrow  fortune  ia  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind.  L'Jistrwiav. 
Crippling  his  plcanureii  with  tlie  craiuj>  of  fear.     Cowjicr. 

2.  {Masonry)  A  device,  usually  of  iron  bent  at  the 
ends,  used  to  hold  togetlier  blocks  of  stone,  timbers, 
etc.  ;  a  cramp  iron. 

3.  {Carp.)  A  rectangular  frame,  with  a 
tiglitening  screw,  used  for  compressing  the 
joints  of  framework,  etc. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  curve  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
step, on  which  the  upper  leather  of  a  boot  is 
stretched  to  give  it  the  requisite  shape. 

&.  {Med.)  A  spasmodic  and  painful  invol- 
untary contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles,  as 
of  the  leg. 

TIic  cramp,  divers  nights,  gripeth  him  in  his  legs. 
,S'i>  T.  More. 

Cramp  bono,  the  patella  of  a  sheep  ;  —  formerly  used 
as  a  cliurin  lor  the  cramp.  J/alliaril.  "  H(-  could  turn 
craiii/i  hones  into  chess  men."  Uicke7i.s.  —  Cramp  ring,  a 
ring  funuL^rly  supposed  to  have  virtue  m  averting  or 
curing  cramp,  as  having  been  consecrated  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  England  ou  Good  Friday. 

Cramp,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cramped  (krSmt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  \'  rb.  n.  Cramping.]  1.  To  compress  ;  to  restrain 
from  free  action  ;  to  confine  and  contract ;  to  hinder. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  cramped  by  too  much  knowledge 
as  by  ignorance.  Layard. 

2.  To  fasten  or  bold  with,  or  as  with,  a  cramp. 

3.  Hence,  to  bind  together  ;  to  unite. 

The  .  .  .  fabric  of  universal  justice  is  well  cramped  and 
bolted  together  in  all  its  parts.  Jhirke. 

4.  To  form  on  a  cramp  ;  as,  to  cramp  boot  legs. 

5.  To  afflict  with  cramp. 

When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints.  Ford, 

To  cramp  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  to  tum  the  front  wheels 

out  of  line  with  the  hind  wheels,  so  that  one  ot  them  sliall 

be  against  the  body  of  the  w;igou. 
Cramp,  a.     [See  Cramp,  n.]    Knotty  ;  difficult.    [E.} 
Care  being  taken  not  to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for 

this  opinion.  CuUrtdf/t. 

Cram'pet  (krSm'pet),  n.  [See  Cramp,  «.]  {Mil.)  A 
cramp  iron  or  cramp  ring  ;  a  chape,  as  of  a  scabbard. 
[Written  also  crampit  and  crainpettc.'] 

Cramp'Usll'  (krSmp'fTsh'),  «•  {Zo'ul.)  The  torpedo, 
or  electric  ray,  the  toucli  of  which  gives  an  electric 
shock.     See  Electric  fish,  and  Torpedo. 

Cramp'   i'ron  (i'urn).     See  Cramp,  71.,  2. 

Cram'pit  (krSm'pTt),  n.     (.1/(7.)  See  Crampet. 

llCram'pon  (kram'p5u),  n.  [F.  See  Crampoons.] 
{Bot.)  An  aerial  rootlet  fur  support  in  climbing,  as  of  ivy. 

Gram'po-nee'  (krSm'p6-ne'),a.  [F.  cramjionne.  See 
Crampooss.]  {Her.)  Having  a  cramp  or  square  piece  at 
the  end  ;  — said  of  a  cross  so  furnished. 

Gram-pOOns'  (kr3ra-poonz'),  n.  pi.  [F.  cravipon,  fr. 
OHG.  chramph  crooked;  akin  to  G.  A-ra/^/)/ cramp.  See 
Cramp,  n.,  and  cf.  Crampon.]  1.  A  clutch  formed  of 
hooked  pieces  of  iron,  like  double  calipers,  for  raising 
stones,  lumber,  blocks  of  ice,  etc. 

2.  Iron  instruments  with  sharp  points,  worn  on  the 
shoes  to  assist  in  gaining  or  keeping  a  foothold. 

Cramp'y  (krSmp'J),  a.     1.  Affected  with  cramp. 

2.  Productive  of,  or  abounding  in,  cramps.  "This 
crampy  country."  Houitt. 

Craii  (kritn).  Crane  (kriin),  n.  [Scot.,  fr.  Gael,  crann.'] 
A  measure  for  fresh  herrings,  —  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
barrel.     [_Scot.'\  tl-  Miller. 

Gran'age  (kran'uj),  n.  [See  Crane.]  1.  The  liberty 
of  using  a  crane,  as  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

2.  Tiie  money  or  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

Cran'ber-ry  (kr5n'b6r-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Cranberries  (-riz). 
[So  named  from  its  fruit  being  ripe  in  the  spring  when 
the  cranes  return.  Br.  Prior.]  {Bot.)  A  red,  acid 
berry,  nmch  used  for  making  sauce,  etc. ;  also,  tlie  plant 
producing  it  (several  species  of  Vacciniuviov  Orycocai.s). 
The  Itig/i  cranberry  or  cranberry  tree  is  a  species  of  17- 
biirnum  {  V.  Opulus),  and  the  other  is  sometimes  called 
low  cranberry  or  marsh  cranberry  to  distinguish  it. 

Granch  (kranch),  v.  t.     See  Craonch. 

Crane  (kran),?*.  [AS.  cran  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  LG.  kraan,  G. 
kranich,  kraha  (this  in  sense 
2),  Gr.  yepavos,  L.  grus.,  W.  »& 
Armor,  garan,  OSlav.  zeravl, 
Litli.  gp'rve,  Icel.  Irani,  Sw. 
trana,  Dan.  irane.  V24.  Cf. 
Geranium.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  wad- 
ing bird  of  the  genus  Griis,  and 
allied  genera,  of  various  spe- 
cies, having  a  long,  straight  bill, 
and  long  legs  and  neck. 

C^*^  The  common  European 
crane  is  Grtis  cinerea.  The 
sand-hill  crane  (G.  Mexicana) 
and  the  whooping  crane  {G. 
Americana)  are  large  American 
species.  Tlie  Balearic  or  crowned 
crane  is  Balearica  pavonina. 
The  name  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously applied  to  the  herons  and 
cormorants. 

2.  A  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights, 
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and,  while  holding  them  Huspendcd,  transporting  them 

through  a  limited  lateral  distance. 
In  one  form  it  consiHts  of  a  project- 
ing arm  or  jib  of  timber  or  iron,  a 
rotating  post  or  base,  and  the  nec- 
essary tackle,  windlass,  etc. ;  —  so 
called  from  a  fancied  similarity  be- 
tween its  arm  and  the  neck  ol  a 
crane.     See  Illust.  of  Deruick. 

3.  An  iron  ann  with  horizontal 
motion,  attached  to  the  side  or  back  | 
of   a  fireplace,  for  supporting  ket-  i 
ties,  etc.,  over  a  fire. 

4.  A  siphon,  or  bent  pipe,  for 
drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  forked-post  or  pro-  *^°e  lomi  of  Crane. 
jectiug   bracket   to   support   spars,  *• 

etc. ;  —  generally  used  in  pairs.     Sec  Crotch,  2. 

Crane  fly  [Zool.),  adipterous  insect  with  long  legs,  of  the 
genus  ?'/y/u/c/.  —  Derrick  crane.  See  Uerrkk. —Gigantic 
crone.  (Zool.)  See  Adjutant,  v.,  .'i.  —  Traveling  crane. 
Traveler  crane,  Traveraing  crane  (.U'/cA.),  a  rraiic  moiuited 
on  wlieels ;  QHjt.,  an  overhead  crane  consiHting  of  a  crab  or 
other  hoisting  apitaratus  traveling  on  rails  or  beams  fixed 
ovc-rliead,  as  in  a  machine  shop  or  foundry.  —  Water 
crane,  a  kind  of  hydrant  with  a  long  swinging  spout,  for 
filling  locomotive  tenders,  water  carts,  etc.,  with  water. 

Crane  (kriin),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  CRA^•ED  (krand); 
p.  pr.  cV  vh.  n.  Craniko.]  1.  To  cause  to  rise ;  to  raise 
or  lift,  a.s  by  a  crane  ;  —  with  up.     \li.'\ 

What  entpnea.  what  inBtrnments  arc  used  in  craning  up  a 

soul,  Eunk  below  tlie  center,  to  the  highest  lieavena.  lialft. 

An  upetarl  craned  up  to  the  height  he  haB.    J^amnger. 

2.  To  stretch,  as  a  crane  stretches  its  neck ;  an,  to 
crane  the  neck  disdainfully.  G.  Eliot. 

Crane,  v.  i.  To  reach  forward  with  head  and  neck,  in 
order  to  see  better ;  as,  a  hunter  cranes  forward  before 
taking  a  leap.  Beaconsjuid.     Thackeray. 

The  passengers  eagerly  cranimj  forward  over  the  bulwarks. 

JtowflU. 

Crane* s'-blir  (kranz'lnl'),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  The  gera- 
nium ;  —  so  named  from  the  long  axis  of  the  fruit,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane.  Df.  Prior, 

2.  {Snrg.)  A  pair  of  long-beaked  forceps. 

Crang  (krSng).  n.     See  Krang. 

liCra'nl-a  (kra'nT-5,),7i.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  Agenusof  liv- 
ing Brachiopoda  ;  —  so  called  from  its  

fancied  resemblance  to  the  cranium  vr 
skull. 

Cra'nl-al  (kra'nT-«l),  a.    {Anat.)  Oi 
or  jiertainiug  to  the  cranium. 


Crania  {Crania 
aiiliqua).  Nat. 
eize. 


Cra'ni-0-clasm  (kra'nT-o-kl3z'm),  '/'■ 
[Cranium  -f-Gr.  K\av  to  break.]  {Med.) 
The  crushing  of  a  cliild's  head,  as  w  ith 
the  cran ioclast  or  craniotomy  forceps  iu 
cases  of  very  difficult  delivery. 

Dunglisrm. 

Cra'nl-0-clast  (-kiSst),  n.     {Med.) 

An  instrument  for  crushing  the  head 

of  a  f'.tus.  to  f.irilitate  delivery  in  difficult  cases. 

Cra'ni-0-fa'cial  (-fa'slml),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cranium  and  fare;  as,  the  craniofacial  angle. 

Cra  nl-Og'no-my  (-5g'no-mJ),  n.  {Cranium.  -|-  Gr. 
yi'ior'at,  ytyioJcrKeti',  to  know.]  The  science  of  the  form 
and  characteristics  of  the  skull,     [ii.] 

Cra  nl-0-log'lc-al  (-o-ICjT-kfll),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  crani'ilogy. 

Cra  ni-ol'o-glst  (-ol'u-jlst),  n.  One  proficient  in  cra- 
iiiology ;  a  phrenologist. 

Cra'ni-oro-gy  (-jy),  n.  {Cranium  -f  -iogy.}  The 
department  of  science  (as  of  ethnology  or  archaeology) 
w  hich  deals  with  the  shape,  size,  proportions,  indications, 
etc.,  of  skulls  ;  the  study  of  skulls. 

Cra'nl-om'e-ter  (kra'nT-om'e-ter),  n.  {Craniuin  -f- 
•miler.'\    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  size  of  skulls. 

Cra'nl-o-met'ric  (-o-m6t'rTk), )  a.    Pertaining  to  cra- 

Cra'ni-o-met'ric-al  (-rT-k«l),  (     niometry. 

Cra'ni-om'e-try  (kra'ni-om'e-try)-  "•    The  art  or  act 

of  meafiuring  skulls. 

Cra'ni-os'co-pist  (kra'nT-osnto-pTst),  n.  One  skilled 
in,  or  who  practices,  cranioscopy. 

It  was  foimd  of  equal  dimension  in  a  literary  man  whose 
skull  puzzled  the  crattioscajfists,  Coleridge. 

Cra'nl-OS'CO-py  {-vS\  "•  {Cranium  -f  -scopy.^  Sci- 
entific examination  of  the  cranium. 

II  Cra'ni-O'ta  (kra'nt-o'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  craniujn.'] 
{Zool.)  A  comprehensive  division  of  the  Vertebrata,  in- 
cluding all  those  that  have  a  skull. 

Cra'nl-Ot'O-my  (kra'nT-St'ij-my),  71.  {Cranium  -f- 
Gr.  TeVreti-  to  cut  off.]  {Med.)  The  operation  of  opening 
the  fetal  head,  iu  order  to  effect  deliverj*. 

Cra'nl-um  (krjl'nt-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Cranitjsis  (-umz), 
L.  Crania  (-a).  [KL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpaftoi';  akin  to  icapa  head.] 
The  .skull  of  an  animal ;  especially,  that  part  of  the  skull, 
either  cartilaginous  or  bony,  which  immediately  incloses 
the  brain  ;  the  brain  case  or  brainpan.    See  Skull. 

Crank  (krSnk),  n.  [OE.  cranke;  akin  to  E.  cringe, 
crinolr,  crinkle^  and  to  crank,  a.,  the  root  meaning,  prob- 
ably", "to  tum,  twist."  See  Cbisge.]  1.  {Mach.)  A 
bent  portion  of  /PTf*— fl 

an  axle,  or  shaft,  (     Oj 

or  an  arm  keyed  ^  '^^ 

at   right    angles    1 
to  the  end  of  a 
shaft,  by  which  ! 
motion     is    Ira- 
parted  to  or  re-    ^  g-^  j^  ^rank  :  2  Double  Crank  ;  3  Bell 
ceived  from  it ;  Crank, 

also    u  s  e  d    t  o 

change  circular  into  reciprocating  motion,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion.     See  Bell  ceank. 

2.  Any  bend,  tum,  or  winding,  as  of  a  passage. 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crooks.  Spfttser. 


use,   unite,  rude,   full,  up,   fim ;     pity ; 


food,   fo"ot ;     out,    oil ;     chair ;     go ;     sing,   iijk ;     then,   thin ;     boN ;     zh  —  z  in  aznre. 
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3.  A  twist  or  turn  in  speech  ;  a  conceit  consisting  in  a 
change  of  the  form  or  uieauiug  of  a  word. 

Quips,  and  cratti.3,  and  wanton  wiles,  Milton. 

4.  A  twist  or  turn  of  the  mind ;  caprice  ;  whim  ; 
crotchet ;  also,  a  fit  of  temper  or  passion.    \_Prov.  Eng."} 

Violent  of  temper  ;  subject  to  sudden  crauks.    Caili/le. 

6.  A  person  full  of  crotchets ;  one  given  to  fantastic 
or  impracticable  projects;  one  whose  judgment  is  per- 
verted in  respect  to  a  particular  matter.     IColloq.J 

6.  A  sick  person ;  an  invalid.     [0^5.] 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  cranl:,  a  cheater.        Burton. 

Crank  axle  iJfacft.),  a  driving  axle  formed  with  a  crank 
or  trauks,  as  in  some  kinds  of  locomotives.  —  Crank  pin 
(M<!<h. ),  the  cylindrical  piece  which  forms  the  haudle.  or 
to  which  the  comiecting  rod  is  attached,  at  the  end  of  a 
crank,  or  between  the  arms  of  a  double  crank.  —  Crank 
shaft,  a  shaft  bent  into  a  crank,  or  having  a  crank  fas- 
tened to  it,  by  which  it  drives  or  is  driven.  —Crank  wheel, 
a  wheel  acting  as  a  crank,  or  having  a  wrist  to  which  a 
connecting  rod  is  attached. 

Crazik  (krSnk),  a.  [AS.  crane  weak  ;  akin  to  IceL 
krangr,  D.  &  G.  krank  sick,  weak  (cf.  D.  krengen  to  ca- 
reen).    Cf.  Ckank,  n.]     1.  Sick ;  infirm.     [Frov.  Eng.'[ 

2.  {Xaut.)  Liable  to  careen  or  be  overset,  as  a  ship 
when  she  is  too  narrow,  or  has  not  sufficient  ballast,  or 
is  loaded  too  high,  to  carry  full  sail. 

3.  Full  of  spirit ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  sprightly  ;  overconfi- 
dent ;  oiJinionated. 

He  who  was,  a  Uttle  before,  bedrid, . . .  was  now  a-ank  and 
lusty.  IdalL 

If  you  strong  electinners  did  not  think  you  were  amons  the 
elect,  you  would  not  be  so  crnuk  ahout  it.  Mrs.  Stoive- 

Crank,  v.  i.  [See  Ceank,  ji.'\  To  run  with  a  winding 
course  ;  to  double ;  to  crook  ;  to  wind  and  turn. 

See  how  this  river  comes  mc  oankina  in.  Shak. 

Cranklslrd''  (-herd'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  European 
woodpecker  {Picus  yninor). 

Cranked  (krSnkt),  a.  Formed  with,  or  having,  a  bend 
or  cr;ink  ;  as,  a  cranked  axle. 

Crank'i-ness  (krank'I-nSs),  n.    Crankness.      Lowell. 

CranlUe  (krSn'k'T),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Crinkle.]  To  break 
into  bend.s.  turns,  or  angles;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vesa's  stream  .  .  .  drew  her  humid  train  aslope. 
CraiiUiiig  her  banks.  J.  rhilipa. 

Cran'kle,  v.  i.     To  bend,  turn,  or  wind. 

Along  the  crankhng  path.  Drayton. 

CranHde,  n.     A  bend  or  tuni ;  a  tmst ;  a  crinkle. 

Crankiness  (krank'ngs),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  Liability  to 
be  overset ;  —  said  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

2.  Spritjhtliness;  vigor;  health. 

Crank'y  (-y),  a.     1.  Full  of  spirit ;  crank. 

2.  Addicted  to  crotchets  and  whims ;  unreasonable 
in  opinions  ;  crotchety.     \^CoUoq.'\ 

3.  Unsteady  ;  ea-sy  to  upset ;  crank. 

Cran'nled  (krSn'uTd),  a.  Having  crannies,  chinks,  or 
fissiires  ;   as,  a  crannied  wall.  Temiyson. 

Cran'nog  (kriSn'nog),  Cran'noge  (kran'uSj),  n.  [From 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael,  crann  a  tree.]  One  of  the  stockaded 
islands  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  which  in  ancient  times 
were  numerous  in  the  lakes  of  both  countries.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  class  of  prehistoric  strong- 
holds, reaching  their  greatest  development  ui  early  his- 
toric times,  and  surviving  through  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
also  Lake  duellings,  under  Lake.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Cran'ny  (krSn'ny),  71.  ;  pi.  Ceankies  (-nTz).  [F.  cran 
notch,  prob.  from  L.  crena  (a  doubtful  word).]  1.  A 
small,  narrow  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  cliink,  as  in  a 
wall,  or  other  substance. 

In  a  firm  buildins,  the  cavitiea  oupht  not  to  be  filled  with 

rubbiiih,  but  with  brick  or  stone  fitted  to  t\\c  craunia^.  Dnjden. 

lie  peeped  into  every  crann>/.  Arbutlinot. 

2.  {Glass  Making)   A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 

liottles,  etc. 

Cran'ny,  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  CRA^•NIED  (-nTd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  n.  Ceasnting.]  1.  To  crack  into,  or  become  full 
of,  cr-onnies.     [/?.] 

Tite  ground  did  cranny  everywhere.         Golding. 
2.  To  haunt,  or  enter  by,  crannies. 

All  tenantlcss.  save  to  tlie  ci-anntjing  wind.    li'jrtm. 

Cran'ny,    o-      [Perh.  for  cranhj.     See  Crank,  a.l 

Quick;   giddy;  thoughtless.     [Pror.  Eng.'\     Ilaltin-plf. 

Gran-ta'ra   (kr5n-ta'r4  or  -ta'ra),  n.      [Gael,  crann- 

/nr".]     Tliti  fiery  cross,  used  as  a  rallying  signal  in  the 

Higlilauds  of  Scotland. 

Grants  (kr5nts),  tt.   [Cf.  D.  kmns,  G.  kram."]    A  gar- 
land carried  before  tlie  bier  of  a  maiden.     \_<)bs.'\ 
Yet  here  she  is  nllnwrd  licr  virgin  crautu, 
\lfr  mniden  Ktrewnicnts.  Shak. 

Crap'an-dlne  (krSp'a-dTn),  a.  [F.,  n.]  (Arch.)  Turn- 
ir.g  on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  —  said  of  a  door. 

Grap'au-dlnet  n.  [F.]  {Far.)  An  ulcer  on  the  coro- 
net of  a  horse.  Bailey. 
Crape  (krap),  n.  [F.  rrtpe,  fr.  L.  crispus  curled, 
crisped.  See  Crisp.]  A  thin,  crimped  HtiitT,  made  of 
raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill.  Black 
crape  is  much  used  for  mouming  garmonts,  also  for 
the  dress  of  some  clergymen. 

A  saint  in  rra)ic  i«  twice  a  eaint  in  lawn.  Popr. 

Crape  myrtle  (Bof.),  a  very  ornamental  ahrub  <Laqcr- 
str'oniiii  Itidica)  from  the  East  Indies,  often  nlanted  in 
the  Southern  United  States.  It«  foliage  is  like  that  of 
the  myrtle,  and  the  flower  )ia.>i  wavy  crisped  petals.  — 
OrienUl  crape.    See  Canton  ciiape. 

Crapo,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CnArKD  (krSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  n.  CitAnNO.]  [F.  crcper^  St.  L.  crispare  to  curl, 
crt»p,  fr.  crispus.  See  Crape,  n.']  To  form  into  ring- 
lets ;  to  curl ;  to  crimp ;  to  friz  ;  aa,  to  crape  the  hair ; 
to  crape  silk. 

The  hour  for  curlintt  and  craping  the  hair.  Mad.  D'Arhtntf. 

Crape'flah'  (krar/flKh')»  n.     Salted  codfish  hardened 

by  pn-Htiure.  Kane. 

Crap'nel  (krSp'n/'l).  n.     A  liook  or  drag  ;  a  grapncL 

Orap'ple  (kraj/pl),  n.     {Zodl.)  A  kind  of  fresli-water 


baea  of  the  (fenus  Pomori/s,  found  in  the  rivers  of  the 

Southern  United  States  and  Mississippi  valley.     There 
are  several  species.     [Written  also  croj'pie.'] 


Crappie 


(J) 


Orap'ple  C-crSp'p'l),  n.   [See  Grapple.]  A  claw.  [Ohs.'] 

Craps  (krSps),  n.  A  gambling  game  with  dice.  [Local, 
U.S.] 

II  Ciap'U-la{kr5p'u-la),  )  n.   [L.  crapnla  intoxication.] 

Crap'Ule  (krap'ul),         j      Same  as  Crapulence. 

Grap'u-lence  (-iI-Ictis),  n.  The  sickness  occasioned  by 
intrinpi  TLiiir,-  ;  surfeit.  Bailey. 

Crap'U-lent  (-If  nt),  \  a.    [L.  crnpuhntus^  cropulosus  : 

Crap'U-lOUS  t-lus),  )  cf.  F.  ci-apu/euj-.'}  Surcharged 
with  liquor ;  sick  from  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor ; 
drunk  ;  given  to  excesses.     [/^.] 

Crap'y  (krap'J'),  a.     Resembling  crape. 

Crare  (krSr),  n.  [OF.  craier,  creer,  croyer,  ship  of 
war,  LL.  craiera,  creyera,  peril,  from  G.  krieger  warrior, 
or  D.  krijgei-.'}  A  slow,  unwieldy  trading  vessel.  [06*.] 
[Written  also  crayer,  cray,  and  craie.'\  Shak. 

Grase  (kraz),  v.  i.  [See  Craze.]  To  break  in  pieces ; 
to  crack.     [Obs.'\     "  The  pot  was  erased.''^  Chaucer. 

Crash  (krash),  v.  t.  [imp.  A'  7>.  p.  Crashed  (krSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Crashing.]  [OE.  craschen,  the  same 
word  aa  crasen  to  break,  E.  craze.  See  Ceaze.]  To 
break  in  pieces  violently ;  to  dash  together  with  noise 
and  violence,     [i?.] 

lie  shakt  his  head,  and  cra.'iht  his  teeth  for  ire.     Fairfax. 

Crash,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  loud,  clattering  sound,  as 
of  many  tilings  falling  and  breaking  at  once  ;  to  break  in 
pieces  with  a  harsh  noise. 

Roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  pnrt  of  the 
city,  Macaulay, 

2.  To  break  with  violence  and  noise  ;  as,  the  chimney 
in  falling  crashed  through  the  roof. 

Crash,  n.  l.  A  loud,  sudden,  confused  sound,  as  of 
many  things  falling  and  breaking  at  once. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  tlie  crash  of  worlds.     Addison. 
2-  Ruin  ;  failure  ;  sudden  breakhig  down,  aa  of  a  busi- 
ness house  or  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Crash,  n.  [L.  crasstis  coaree.  See  Crass.]  Coarse, 
heavy,  narrow  linen  cloth,  used  esp.  for  towels. 

Crash'lng,  n.    The  noise  of  many  things  falling  and 
breaking  at  once. 
There  shall  be  ...  a  great  crashing  from  the  hills.    Zcjyh.  i.  10. 
Cra'sis  (kra'sTs),  n.     [LL.,  temperament,  fr.  Gr.  Kpa- 
ai.'i,  fr.  Kipavinjvai  to  mix.]    1.  {Med.)  A  mixture  of  con- 
stituents, as  of  the  blood  ;  constitution  ;  temperament. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  contraction  of  two  vowels  (as  the  final 
and  initial  vowels  of  united  words)  into  one  long  vowel, 
or  into  a  diphthong;  SJ^^a:•resis ;  as,  cogo  for  coago. 

II  Cras'pe-do'ta  (krSs/pe-do'ta),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kpaa-nf&ovaOai  to  be  bordered  or  edged.]  (Zoul.)  The 
hydroid  or  naked-eyed  medusse.     See  Hydroidea. 

Cras'pe-dote  (krSs'pe-dot),  a.  (Zoul.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlic  Craspedota. 

Crass  (kras),  a.     [L.  cras.iiis  thick,  fat,  gross,  prob. 
orig..  closely  woven.      See   Grease  animal  fat,  and  cf. 
Crate,  Hurdle.]   Gross;  thick  ;  dense  ;  coarse  ;  not  elab- 
orated or  refined.    *'  Crass  and  fumid  exlialations."    Sir 
T.  Broirnc.     '*  CVrts.?  ignorance."     Cudworth. 
Cras'sa-ment  (krSs'sa-ment),       \  n.     [L.  crassamen- 
II  Cras'sa-men'tlim  {-mgn'tum),  |      tnm,  fr.  rras.wre 
to  make  thick.    See  Crass,  o.]    A  semisolid  mass  or  clot, 
especially  that  formed  in  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Cras'sl-ment  (kras'sl-mcnt),  71.     See  Ceassament. 
Cras'si-tude   (-tud),  tj.     [L.  crassitudo.']     Grossness; 
co;ii-:^en<'sis ;  tliirkness;  density.  liacon. 

Crass'ness  (krSs'nSs),  «.  Grossness.  [0/w.]  (ilanrill. 
Cras'tl-na'tion  (kras'tl-na'shun),   n.       [L.    cra.-<finiis 
of  to-mnrrow,  from  eras  to-morrow.]     Procrastination  ; 
a  putting  off  till  to-morrow.     [^^'>-'^.] 

II  Gra-tSe'gUS  (kra-te'gus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KpaTatyd?.] 
(Bol.)  A  genus  of  small,  hardy  trees,  including  tlio  liaw- 
thoru,  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Cratch  (krilch  ;  -24),  n.  [OE.  cracche,  crerche,  F. 
creche  crib,  manger,  fr.  OHG.  krippa,  krippea,  G.  krippe 
crib.  See  Crib.]  A  manger  or  open  frame  for  hay  ;  a 
crib  ;  a  rack.     [Obs."} 

lii'^rin  frnm  first  where  He  encrndled  Wfts, 
III  hiniple  rriitr/i,  wra|»t  in  ft  wad  of  liay.  Sprnsrr. 

Cratch  cradle,  a  representation  of  the  figure  of  the 
cratcli,  made  upon  the  fingfrs  with  a  struig ;  cat's 
cradle  :  —  called  also  .trrateh  cradle. 

Crate  (krat),  n.  [L.  i-rntis  hurdle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
cradle.  Si*(^  Hurdle,  and  cf.  Grate  a  framework.]  1.  A 
large  baHkt-t  or  hamper  of  wickerwork,  used  for  tlie  trans- 
portation of  china,  crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

2.  A  box  or  case  whose  hides  are  of  wooden  slats  with 
interspaces,  —  used  especially  for  transporting  fruit. 

Crate,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crated;  p.  pr.  if:  rh.  n. 
Crating.]  To  pack  in  a  crate  or  case  for  transportation  ; 
as,  to  C7'a/c  a  sewing  machine  ;  to  crafc  pcaclu's. 

Cra'ter  (kra'ter),  n.  [L.  crater,  craiera,  a  mixing  vos- 
Bcl,  the  month  of  a  volcano,  Gr.  Kparrip,  fr.  Ktpavfvvai 
to  mix  ;  cf.  Skr.  frl  to  mix,  fiV  to  cook,  fm  to  cook.  Cf. 
(iRAiL,  iu  Holy  Grail.}  1.  The  basiulike  oi)eninK  or 
mouth  of  n  volcano,  through  which  the  chief  eruption 
comes  ;  Hiniilnrly,  tlie  mouth  of  a  geyser,  about  which  a 
couo  of  Rilica  is  often  built  up. 


2.  (Mil.)  The  pit  left  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemi* 
sphere ;  —  called  also  the  Cap. 

Cra-ter'1-form  (kra-ter'I-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cratera  -f 
-form.}  (Hut.)  Having  the  form  of  a  shaUow  bowl ;  — 
said  of  a  corolla. 

Cra'ter-ous  (kra'ter-us),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resera- 
bliiik'.  :l  cnttcr.      [R.}  B.  Broivning. 

Craunch  (kranch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Craunched 
(krancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Craunching.]  [See  Crunch.] 
To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence  ana 
noise  ;  to  crunch.  Swift. 

Gra-vat'  (kra-vSt'),  v..  [F.  cravate,  fr.  Cravate  a 
Croat,  an  inhabitant  of  Croatia,  one  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  from  whom,  in  163(1,  this  article  of  dreas  was 
adopted  in  France.]  A  neckcloth ;  a  piece  of  silk,  fine 
muslin,  or  other  cloth,  worn  by  men  about  the  neck. 

While  his  wl^  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied.  Macaulay. 

Cra-vat'ted  (kra-v5t't6d),  a.    Wearing  a  cravat. 


The  yuunt 
ted. 


men  faultlessly  appointed,  handsoniclv  cravat- 
Thackeray. 


Crave  (krav),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cea%'ed  (kravd) ; 
p.  pr.  £:  vb.  71.  Ceaving.]  [AS.  crajian  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
kre/ja,  Sw.  krd/ra,  Dan.  kntce.}  1.  To  ask  with  ear- 
neatness  or  importunity  ;  to  ask  with  submission  or  hu- 
mility ;  to  beg  ;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech  j  to  implore. 

I  crave  your  honor's  pardon.  Shak. 


Joseph  . 
of  Jesus. 


.  .  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body 
Markxv.iH. 


2.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification  ;  to  long  for  ;  hence, 
to  require  or  demaud  ;  as,  the  stomach  craves  food. 

His  path  is  one  that  eminently  craves  weary  walkinff. 

Ldmniid  Oiimep. 

Syn,  —  To  ask  ;  seek  ;  beg ;  beseech ;  implore ;  entreat ; 
solicit ;  request ;  supplicate  ;  adjure. 

Crave,  v.  i.  To  desire  strougly  ;  to  feel  au  insatiable 
longing;  as,  a  c;aim(/ appetite. 

Once  one  may  crave  for  love.  Suckling. 

Cra'ven  (kra'v'n),  a.  [OE.  cravant,  cravaunde,  OF. 
cravante  struck  down,  p.  p.  of  cravanter,  crevanter,  to 
break,  crush,  strike  down,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  crepan- 
tare,  fr.  L.  crepans,  p.  pr.  of  crepare  to  break,  crack, 
rattle.  Cf.  Crevice,  Crepitate.]  Cowardly;  faint- 
hearted ;  spiritless.  "  His  craven  heart."  Shak. 
The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word.  Sir  JV.  Scott. 
In  ci-avcn  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset.  Macaulau. 
Cra'vea,  n.  [Formerly  written  also  cravant  and  cra- 
ven/.'} A  recreant ;  a  coward  ;  a  weak-hearted,  spiritlees 
fellow.     See  Recreant,  tj. 

King  Ilenrif.    Is  it  fit  this  soldier  Veep  his  oath  ? 
J-hiellen.    He  is  a  craven  and  a  vilUiu  eUe.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Coward  ;  poltroon;  dastard. 
Gra'ven,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cravexed  (-v'nd);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  CRA\'ENrNo.j     To  make  recreant,  weak, 
spiritless,  or  cowardly.     [Obs.} 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  diviue, 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shak. 

Crav'er  (kruv'er),  n.     One  who  craves  or  begs. 
Grav'lng  \  -ing),  «.  Vehement  or  urgent  desire  ;  long- 
ing lor  ;  bu;rit;i.'Ching. 

A  f-uccession  of  cravings  and  satiety.    L'Eitrange. 

—  Crav'lng-ly,  at/?.  —  Crav'lng-ness,  n. 

Craw  (kra),  7i.  [Akin  to  iJ.  kraag  neck,  collar,  G. 
kragen,  Sw.  kr'dfva  craw,  Dan.  Aro,  and  possibly  to  Gr. 
^pd-j'VO'J  (E.  bronchus),  or  ^po^^os  throat.  V25.  Cf. 
CsAo  neck.]  (Zoul.)  (a)  The  crop  of  a  bird,  (b)  Tiio 
stomach  of  an  animal. 

OraWash'  (kra'flsh'),  Crayfish' (kra'fTshO.  v. ;  pi. 
-FISHES  or  -FISH.  [Corrupted  fr.  OE.  crevis,  creves^  OF. 
crevice,  F.  ecrevisse, 
fr.  OHG.  krebic  crab, 
G.  krebs.  See  Crab. 
The  ending  -J'ish  j 
arose  from  confusion 
with  E.Jish.}  (Zodl.) 
Any  crustacean  of  the 
family  Astaeid.T,  re- 
sembling the  lobster, 
but  smaller,  and  found 
in  fresh  waters.  Craw-.^ 
fishes  are  esteemed 
very  delicate  food  both 
in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  North  Amer- 
ican species  are  numer- 
ous and  mostly  belong 
to  the  genus  Camba- 
T~its.  The  blind  craw- 
fish of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  is  Camharus  pel- 
lucidus.  The  common 
European  spRcies  is 
Astaciis  /laviatifis. 

Crawford     ( k  r  a'- 
ferd),  7t.     A  Crawford 
pearh  ;  a  will-known  freestone  peach,  with  yellow  flosh, 
first  raised  by  Mr.  William  Craa/ord,  of  New  Jersey. 

Crawl  (kral).  V.  i.  [imp.  <*<:  p.  p.  Crawled  (krald); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Crawling.]  [Dan.  kravie,  or  Icel.  krajla, 
to  paw,  scrabble  with  the  hands;  akin  to  Sw.  kriila  to 
crawl ;  cf.  LG.  krnbbdn,  J),  krahbdn,  to  scratch.]  1.  To 
move  slowly  by  drawing  the  body  along  the  ground,  as  a 
worm  ;  to  move  slowly  on  hands  and  knees;  to  creep. 

A  worm  finds  what  it  searches  after  only  by  fcelinj;.  hi*  it 
crawls  from  one  thinn  to  another.  finw. 

2.  Hence,  to  move  or  advance  in  a  feeble,  slow,  or 
timorous  manner. 

He  wan  hardly  able  to  crnu-l  about  the  room.    Ar^mthnot. 
The  meoneat  thing  that  cravl'd  bcnonth  my  eyes.    Jiitron. 

3.  To  advance   slowly  and    furtively ;    to    insinuate 


Anirricnn  Crawfish 
(L'an^jarus  ajjuiis). 
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one's  self ;  to  advance  or  gain  influence  by  servile  or  ob- 
sequious couduct. 

JSecri'tly  crnwhn'j  up  the  battered  walla.        Knollvs. 
Ilalh  crawled  into  the  favor  of  tho  kin;.'.  Shtik. 

Absurd  opinioiiHccmc/  about  the  world.  South. 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  insects  creeping  over  llie 
body  ;  as,  the  flesh  crawls.     Seo  Cheep,  v.  i.,  7. 

Crawl  (kral),  n.  Tho  act  or  niotiou  ul  crawling  ; 
slow  motion,  as  of  a  crfeiiing  animal. 

Orawl,  n.  [Cf.  KnAAL.]  A  pen  or  iiiclosure  of  stakes 
and  hurdles  on  tlie  seacuast,  for  holding  flsli. 

Crawl'er  (krjvl'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crawls;  a  creeper  ;  a  reptile. 

Orawl'y  (kr^KJ-).  «.    Creepy,     [CoUo<i.'\ 

Cray  (km),  Oray'er  (-er),  n.    Seo  Cuaub.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Cray'lish'  (kra'ftsh'),  ».     {ZaUl.)     Seo  CnAWfc'isu. 

Cray'on  (kra'un),  71.  [F.,  a  crayon,  a  lead  pencil 
{crayon  Conte  Contt^'s  pencil,  ^^armmmmmt^m^mi^^^ 
i.  e.,  one  made  of  a  black  com-    ^^^""^  -^=^ 

pound   invented  by  Conti'-).  fr.         Cniyun  nnd  Cmyou 
rraie  chalk,  L.  c7-€ta  ;  said  to  be,  Uoldcr. 

properly,  Cretan  earth,  fr.  Crela  the  island  Crete.  Cf. 
Cretaceous.]  1.  An  implement  for  drawing,  msidoofclay 
and  plumbago,  or  of  somi>  preparation  of  chalk,  usually 
sold  in  small  prisms  or  cylinder.'}. 

I-ct  no  day  pass  over  you  .  .  .  without  giving  sonic  strokes  of 
tlie  pencil  or  the  crcii/'m.  Dryilfn. 

E^^^  The  black  crayon  gives  a  deeper  black  than  thu 
leaa  pencil.  This  aiid  the  colored  crayons  are  often 
called  chalks.  The  red  crayon  is  also  called  samjuinc. 
See  Chalk,  and  Sanguine. 

2.  A  crayon  drawing. 

3.  {Elrctricity)  A  pencil  of  carbon  used  in  producing 
electric  light. 

Crayon  board,  cardboard  with  a  surface  prepared  for 
crayon  drawnig.  —  Crayon  drawing,  tlie  act  or  art  of  draw- 
ing v/ith  crayons  ;  a  drawhig  made  with  crayons. 

Cray'on,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crayoned  (-iind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  71.  Crayoning.]  [Cf.  V.  crayon7ier.'\  To  sketch, 
as  with  a  crayon  ;  to  sketch  or  plan. 

He  Bpon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse,  confornialily 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned  out.  Mnhw. 

Craze  (kraz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p,  p.  Crazed  (krazd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  CrazinoJ  [OE.  crasen  to  break,  fr. 
Scand.,  perh.  through  OF.;  cf.  Sw.  krasa  to  crackle, 
sid  i  kras,  to  break  to  pieces,  F.  ecraser  to  crush,  f  r.  the 
Scand.  Cf.  Crash.]  1.  To  break  into  pieces;  to  crush  ; 
to  grind  to  powder.     See  Crase. 

God,  lookine  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair  ;  to  render  decrepit.     [0&5.] 

Till  IfnLTth  of  years. 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs.      Milton. 

3.  To  derange  the  intellect  of  ;  to  render  insane. 
Any  man  .  .  .  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits.     Tillotsnn. 

Grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.  Shak. 

Craze,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  crazed,  or  to  act  or  appear  as 
one  that  is  crazed  ;  to  rave  ;  to  become  insane. 

She  would  weep  and  he  would  craz'i.  Keats. 

2.  To  crack,  as  the  glazing  of  porcelain  or  pottery. 
Graze,  71.     1-  Craziness;  insanity. 

2.  A  strong  habitual  desire  or  fancy  ;  a  crotchet. 

It  was  quite  a  craze  with  him  [Burns]  to  have  his  Jean 
dressed  genteelly.  I'rof.  Wilson. 

3.  A  temporary  passion  or  infatuation,  as  for  some 
new  amusement,  pursuit,  or  fashion ;  as,  the  bric-a-brac 
craze  ;  the  ipsthetic  craze. 

Vnrioiis  u-azts  concernins  health  and  disease.     W-  Pater. 
Graz'ed-nesS  (-6d-n5s),  n.     A  broken  state  ;  decrepi- 
tude ;  an  impaired  state  of  the  intellect. 
Craze'-mlll' (kraz'mTl'),      I  ?i.    [See  1st  Craze.]    A 
Graz'lng^-mlir  (kra'zTng-),  |      mill  for  grinding   tin 
ore. 
Cra'zl-ly  (kra'zt-lj),  adv.     In  a  crazy  manner. 
Cra'zl-ness,  7i.     1.  The  state  of  being  broken  down 
or  weakened  ;  as,  the  C7-a:i7iess  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  limbs. 
2.  The  state  of  being  broken  in  mind;  imbecility  or 
weakness  of  intellect ;  derangement. 

Cra'zy  (kra'zj),  a.  [From  Craze.]  1.  Character- 
ized by  weakness  or  feebleness  \  decrepit ;  broken ;  fall- 
ing to  decay  ;  shaky ;  unsafe. 

Piles  of  mean  and  crazii  houses.  Macaulaj/. 

One  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution.    Addison. 

They  .  .  .  got  acrazy  boat  to  carry  them  to  tlic  island.    Jejfre'i. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect ;  shat- 
tered ;  demented ;  deranged. 

Over  moist  and  crazv  brains.  Ifudibras. 

3.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  foolishly  eager.     [Co//o?.] 

The  girls  were  crazy  to  be  introduced  to  him.    li.  B.  Kimball. 

Crazy  bone,  the  bony  projection  at  the  end  of  the  elbow 
(nlrcranon),  behind  which  passes  the  ulnar  nerve;— so 
called  on  account  of  the  curiously  painful  tingling  felt, 
when,  in  a  particular  position,  it  receives  ablow ;  —  called 
also /unn  y  hnjic—CTa-zy  quilt,  a  bedquilt  made  of  pieces 
of  sdk  or  other  material  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colors,  fancifully  stitched  together  withovit  definite  plan 
or  arrangement. 

Cre'a-ble  (kreM-b'l),  a.  [L.  rrenhilis,  from  crenre  to 
create.    See  Create.}  Capable  of  being  created.    [Obs.} 

I.  Walts. 

Creaght  (krat),  w.  [Jr.  &  Gael,  graidh,  graifjh.l  A 
drove  or  herd.     [0/w.]  itaUiweU. 

Creaght,  v.  i.     To  graze.     {_Ohs.']  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Creak  (krek),  v.i.  [imp.  &:p.p.  Creaked  (krekf) ;  jn. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Creaking.]  [OE.  n-rken,  prob.  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  E.  crark,  and  D.  krieken  to  crackle,  cliirp.] 
To  make  a  prolonged  sharp  grating  or  squeaking  sound, 
aa  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances ;  as,  shoes  creak. 

The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire.     Driiden. 
Doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked.  Tennyson. 

Creak,  v.  t.     To  produce  a  creaking  sound  with. 

CrrakiJifj  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.  Shak. 


Creak  (krek),  v.  Tlie  sound  produced  by  anything 
that  creaks  ;  a  creaking.  itogft, 

Oreak'lng,  n.  A  harsh  grating  or  squeaking  sound, 
or  the  act  of  making  such  a  sound. 

Start  nut  at  the  frnakin-j  of  the  door.     LonaJ'illow. 

Cream  (krum),  ti,  [F.  cn'mr,  perh.  fr.  LL.  crcma 
cream  of  milk  ;  cf.  L.  crrmor  tliick  juice  or  broth,  perh. 
akin  to  crcmarc  to  burn.]  1.  The  rich,  oily,  and  yellow- 
ish part  of  milk,  which,  wlien  the  milk  stands  unagitated, 
rises,  and  collects  on  tlie  surface.  It  is  the  part  of  milk 
from  which  butter  is  obtained. 

2.  Tlie  part  of  any  liquor  tliat  rises,  and  collects  on 
the  surface.      [A'.] 

3-  A  delicacy  of  several  kiiiils  prepared  for  tho  table 
from  cream,  etc.,  or  so  as  to  resemble  cream. 

4.  A  cosmetic  ;  a  creamlike  medicinal  preparation. 

In  vain  she  tries  her  pnj^te  and  rrrnmx. 

To  nmootb  her  t^kin  or  hide  its  hoanis.  Otildnmith. 

5.  The  best  or  choicest  part  of  a  tiling;  tho  (piintes- 
sence  ;  as,  the  ere// ?«  of  a  jest  or  story;  tha  cream  of  a 
collection  of  books  or  pictures. 

Welcome,  O  flower  and  cnam  of  knJshte  errant.      Slultim. 

Bavarian  cream,  a  preparation  of  gelatin,  cream,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  whipped  :  -tu  be  eatni  cidil.— Cold  croam,  an 
ointment  made  of  whitf  wax,  almnii.l  ml.  rose  water,  and 
borax,  and  used  as  a  niilve  for  the  liaiidH  and  lips.  -  Cream 
cheese,  a  kind  of  cliccsi'  miide  from  niiil  tri>iii  wliieh  tlic 
cream  has  in  it  beni  laki-ii  nil,  <ir  tn  wliirh  iiv-am  Ii.ih  limi 
addi'd.  —  Cream  gauge,  an  nisi  laiiin-nt  to  ti-sl  milk,  bi-int; 
usually  a  graduated  glass  tulu'  in  wlinli  tlieriiilk  is  pl.iccit 
for  the  cream  to  rise.  —  Cream  nut,  thi'  Brazil  nut.  —Cream 
of  lime.  Ul)  A  srum  of  calcium  ciirbitnate  which  foniis  on 
a  solution  of  milk  of  lime  fmni  tin-  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air.  (/'I  A  thi'k  creamy  ntiulsinTi  ot  limp  in  water.  — 
Cream  of  tartan  ' 'A'///.),  purtlinl  t;trt;ii-  ctr  arf^nl  ;  siiealled 
becaiis.M.f  thr  rrusl  nl'  cryslals  wliirh  forms  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  liquor  in  tiie  proce:ss  of  pnrifieatitiu  hy  recrys- 
tallization.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  with  a 
gritty  acid  taste,  and  is  used  very  largely  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  baking  powders;  —  called  also  poiassiuin  bitar- 
tratc,  acid  2Jufassinni  tartrate,  etc. 

Cream,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Creamed  (kremd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Creaming.]  1.  To  skim,  or  take  oil  by  skim- 
ming, as  cream. 

2.  To  take  off  the  best  or  choicest  part  of. 

3.  To  furnish  witli,  or  as  with,  cream. 

Creainiiiri  the  fragrant  cups.         JIfrs.  Whitney. 
To  cream  butter  (Cooi'mf/),  to  rub,  stir,  or  beat,  butter 
till  it  is  of  a  light  creamy  consistency. 

Cream,  v.  i.    To  form  or  become  covered  with  cream  ; 
to  become  thick  like  cream  ;  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  cream  ;  hence,  to  grow  stiff  or  formal ;  to  mantle. 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visatres 
Do  cr).am  and  mantle  like  q  btandiii^  pool.        Shak. 

Cream'cake^  (-kak'),  «•  {Cookej^y)  A  kind  of  cake 
filled  «  ith  custard  made  of  cream,  eggs,  etc. 

Cream'— colored  (-kuPerd),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
cream;  light  yt-Uow.  "  Crfrtyji-co/orprfhorses."   HazJilt. 

Cream'er-y  (-er-J),  7^  ,•  pi.  Creameries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F. 
crrmerit'.'\  1.  A  place  where  butter  and  cheese  are  made, 
or  where  milk  and  cream  are  put  up  in  cans  for  market. 

2.  A  place  or  apparatus  in  which  milk  is  set  for  raising 
cream. 

3.  An  establishment  where  cream  is  sold. 
Cream'— faced'  (krem'fast'),  a.     White  or  pale,  as  the 

effect  of  fear,  or  as  the  natural  complexion. 

Thou  cream-fnccfl  loon.  Shak. 

Cream'-frult'  (krem'fnif), ".  KBot.')  A  plant  of  Sierra 
Leone  whicli  yields  a  wholesome,  creamy  juice. 

Cream'i-ness  (-T-uSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
creamy. 

Cream'  laid'  (krem'  lad').     See  under  Laid. 

Cream'— slice'  (-slls'),  7i.  A  wooden  knife  with  a  long 
thin  hhnle,  used  in  handling  cream  or  ice  cream. 

Cream'-white'  (-hwif),  a.     As  white  as  cream. 

Gream'y  (krem'y),  a.  Fidl  of,  or  containing,  cream ; 
resembling  cream,  in  nature,  appearance,  or  taste; 
creamlike ;  unctuous.  "  Creamy  bowls.'*  Collins. 
"Lines  of  rrcrt??)?/ spray."  TcTmyson.  *'Your  creamy 
words  but  cozen."    Beau.  (C-  Ft, 

Cre'ance  (kre'^ns),  n,  [F.  cj-ea7ice,  lit.,  credence,  fr. 
L.  c?T(fere  to  trust.  See  Credence.]  1.  Faith;  belief; 
creed.     [Obs.']  Chancer. 

2.  {FalcoJtry)  A  fine,  small  line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's 
leash,  when  it  is  first  lured. 

Cre'ance  (kre'ans),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  get  on  credit;  to 
borrow.     [Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Cre'ant  (kre'ant),  a.  [L.  creavs,  p.  pr.  of  creare  to 
create.]     Creative;  formative,     [i^.]      Mrs.  Browning. 

Grease  (kres),  7i.     See  Creese.  Te7uiyso7i. 

Grease,  ??•  [Cf.  LG.  krus,  G.  AT«t/.Tr,  crispness,  krau- 
sen,  kransen,  to  crisp,  curl,  lay  in  folds;  or  perh.  of 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Armor  kriz  a  wrinkle,  crease,  kn'ra 
to  wrinkle,  fold,  "W.  crych  a  wrinkle,  crychn  to  rumple, 
ripple,  crease.]  1.  A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or 
doubling  any  pliable  substance  ;  hence,  a  similar  mark, 
however  produced. 

2.  (Cricket)  One  of  the  lines  serving  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  bowler  and  the  striker. 

Bowling  crease  (Cricket),  a  line  extending  three  feet 
four  inches  on  e.ach  si'le  of  the  central  strings  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  between  the  wickets.  —  Return  crease 
(tV/rArh,  a  short  line  at  enrli  end  of  the  bou-liii'j  crease 
and  at  right  ani;les  tn  it,  extending  toward  the  bowler.  — 
Popping  crease  u'r/^/Wi,  a  lini-  .lra\m  in  front  of  the 
wicket,  four  tctt  distant  from  it,  i>arallel  to  the  6oh7/h^ 
crease  and  at  least  as  long  as  the  latter. 

J.  H.   Walsh  {Enriic.  of  Rural  Sports). 

Crease,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Creased  (krest) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  n.  Creasikg.]  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in,  as  by 
folding  or  doubling. 

Ci-ensrd,  like  dos's  ears  in  a  folio.  Cray. 

Creas'er  (kres'er),  n.  1.  A  tool,  or  a  sewing-machine 
'  attachment,  for  making  lines  or  creases  on  leather  or 
I  cloth,  as  guides  to  sew  by. 


2.  A  tool  for  making  creases  or  beads,  as  in  sheet  iron, 
or  for  rounding  small  tubes. 

3.  (Boukbiudinij)  A  tool  lor  making  the  baud  impres- 
sion di^sIirn■t  on  the  back.  Ji7tight. 

Creas'lng  (kresOTng),  n.  (Arch.)  A  layer  of  tilcB 
forming  a  corona  for  a  wall.  Knight. 

Cre'a-sote  (kre'4-Bot),  7t.    Bee  Creosote. 

Creas'y  (kres'J),  a.     Full  of  creaiies.  Tennijson. 

Cre'at  (kre'at),  n.  [F.  create  ultimately  fr.  L,  creatus 
created,  begotten  ;  cf ,  It.  creatu  pupil,  servant,  6p.  critido 
a  servant,  client.]     (Man.)  An  uhher  to  a  riding  maiitcr. 

Cre-at'a-ble  (kre-a'tiu-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  created. 

Cre-ate'  (kre-St'),  a.  [L.  creatus,  p.  p.  of  creare  to  cre- 
ate ;  akin  to  Gr.  KpaCveiv  to  accomplihh,  Bkr.  kr  to  make, 
and  to  E.  ending  -cracy  in  aristocracy,  aluo  to  crescentf 
cereal.'}    Created  ;  composed  ;  begotten.     [Ci^.J 

Ilcartfl  create  of  duty  and  zeal.  ShnJc. 

Cre-ate',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ;>.  Created  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  ("REATiNo.]  1.  To  bring  into  being;  to  form  out  of 
nothing  ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

In  the  begiuiiiiig,  God  created  tlic  Itcavcn  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  I. 

2.  To  effect  by  the  agency,  and  under  the  laws,  of  cau- 
sation ;  to  be  the  occasion  of  ;  to  cause  ;  to  produce  ;  to 
form  or  fashion ;  to  renew. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  Eoldiers.  Shak. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  Ps.  li.  10. 

3.  To  invest  with  a  new  form,  office,  or  character  ;  to 
constitute  ;  to  appoint ;  to  make  ;  as,  to  create,  one  a 
peer.     "  I  create  you  companions  to  our  person."    Shak, 

Cre-at'lc  (kre  iitlk),  a.  [Gr.  Kpia%,  -aro?,  flesh.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  produced  by,  ttesh  or  animal  food  ;  as,  ere- 
atic  nausea.     [Written  also  kreatic.'] 

Cre'a-tln  (kre';t-tTn),  n.  [Gr.  xpfa-;  flesh.]  (Phijsiol. 
('hem.)  A  \vhite,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance  found 
abundantly  in  muBcle  tissue.     [Written  also  kreatine."] 

Cre-at'l-nln  (krf-5t'T-nTii),  n.  {Phy-vot.  Chem.)  A 
white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  bofly  closely  related  to  cre- 
atin  but  more  basic  in  its  properties,  formed  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  action  of  acids,  and  occurring  naturally  in  inu&- 
cle  tissue  and  in  urine.     [Written  also  krcatinineA 

Gre-a'tion  (kre-a'shun).  n.  [L..  creatif) :  cf.  F.  crea- 
tion. See  Create.]  1,  The  act  of  creating  or  causing 
to  exist.  Specifically,  the  act  of  bringing  the  universe  or 
this  world  into  existence. 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom.  Sliak. 

Aa  when  a  new  particle  of  m«tter  doth  beein  to  exist,  in  rerum 
natura,  which  had  before  no  being  ;  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  created;  that  which  is  produced  or 
caused  to  exist,  as  the  world  or  some  original  work  of 
art  or  of  the  imagination  ;  nature. 

We  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth.    Horn.  viii.  22. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation.  Shak. 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.    Beaconsfield.. 

3.  The  act  of  constituting  or  investing  with  a  new 
character  ;  appointment ;  formation. 

An  Irish  peer  of  recent  creation.  Landor. 

Cre-a'tlon-al  (-"!),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  creation, 
Gre-a'tion*lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    Tlie  doctrine  that  a  soul 
is  specially  created  for  each  human  being  as  soon  as  it  ia 
formed  in  the  womb  ;  — opposed  to  traduciaiiisni. 

Cre-a'tlve  (-ttv),  a.     Having  the  power  to  create ;  ex- 
erting the  act  of  creation.  "  tVffi^"te  talent."  W.Irving. 
The  creative  force  exists  in  the  germ.         Whewell. 
Cre-a'tlve-ncss,  n.     The  quality  of  being  creative. 
Cre-a'tor  (kre-a'ter),  n.     [li.  creator  :  cf.  F.  createur.^ 
One  who  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes.    Specifically, 
the  Supreme  Being. 

To  sin'g  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise.  Shak. 

Tho  poets  and  artists  of  Greece,  who  are  at  the  same  time  its 
proiihftB,  thi'  ireators  of  its  divinities,  and  the  revealers  of  ita 
tliL-ologicai  beliefs.  Caird. 

Cre-a'tor- ship,  ??.    State  or  condition  of  a  creator. 
Cre-a'tress,  n.     [L.  creatriz:  cf.  F.  creatrice.'\    She 
who  creates.  Spense7', 

II  Cre-a'trls  (-trTks),  n.     [L.]    A  creatress.     [/?.] 
Crea'tur-ai  (kre'tur-f^/l ;  135),  a.     Belonging  to  a  crea- 
ture ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  creature.     [-R.] 

Crea'ture  (kre'tur;  135),  ;i.  [F.  creature,!,,  crcatura^ 
Seo  Create.]  1.  Anything  created  ;  anything  not  self- 
existent  ;  especially,  any  being  created  with  life  ;  an  ani- 
mal ;  a  man. 

He  asked  water,  a  creature  so  common  and  needful  that  it 

was  against  the  law  of  nature  to  deny  Jiim.  Fuller. 

God's  first  creature  was  light.  Bacon..- 

On  earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  estol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.     MUtatu. 

And  most  attractive  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind.    Cburper. 

2.  A  human  being,  in  pity,  contempt,  or  endearment ; 
as,  a  poor  creature  ;  a  pretty  creature. 

The  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature.  Shai. 

3.  A  person  who  owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  another; 
a  servile  dependent ;  an  instrument ;  a  tool. 

A  creature  of  the  queen's.  Lady  Anne  Bullen.      Shai: 
Both  Charles  himself  and  his  creature.  Laud.    Macaiday. 

4.  A  general  term  among  farmers  for  horses,  oxen,  etc. 
Creature  comforta,  those  which  minister  to  the  comfort 

of  the  body. 
Crea'ture-less,  a.    Without  created  beings;  alone. 

God  was  alone 
And  creaturcless  at  lirst.  Donne. 

Crea'tm*e-ly.  a.  Creatnral ;  characteristic  of  a  crea- 
ture,    [/i.]     "  Creaturely  faculties."  Cheyne. 

Grea'ture-ship,  ».    The  condition  of  being  a  creature. 

Crea'tur-lze  (-iz),  r.  /.  To  make  like  a  creature ;  to 
degrade.     [Obs.'} 

De™mde  and  creaturize  that  mundane  soul.     Cudurorth. 
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Oreaze  (krez),  n.  (^fi7li7^fJ)  The  tin  ore  which  collects 
in  Ihti  central  part  of  the  washing  pit  or  huddle. 

Cre' bri-COS'tate  tkr^  hrT-kos'tSt),  a.  [L.  cither  close 
-j-  casta  rib.]  {ZouL)  Marked  with  closely  set  ribs  or 
ridges. 

Cre^brl-snl^'cate  (krebrt-suKkSt),  a.  [L.  creher  dose 
-f-  sulcus  furrow.]  (_Zo'6l.)  Marked  with  closely  set 
transverse  furrows. 

Creb'ri-tude  (krSb'ri-tiid),  n.  [L.  crebritudOf  f r.  cre- 
bcr  close.}     Frequency.     lObs,}  Bailey. 

Ore'broUB(ki-e'hriis),  a.  [L.  cre&cr  close  set,  frequent.] 
Frequent ;  numerous.     lObs.}  Goodwin. 

II  Gr^clie  (krash),  71.  [F.]  A  public  nursery,  where 
the  young  children  of  poor  women  are  cared  for  during 
the  day,  while  tlieir  mothers  are  at  work. 

Gre^dence  (kre'dras),  n.  [LL.  ciedentia,  fr.  L.  ere- 
dens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  trust,  beheve :  cf.  OF. 
credence.     See    Creed,    and   cf.   Ceedent,    Creance.] 

1.  Reliance  of  the  mind  on  evidence  of  facts  derived 
from  other  sources  than  personal  knowledge ;  belief ; 
credit ;  confidence. 

To  ^iye  credence  to  the  Scripture  miraclca.  Trench. 

An  assertion  which  might  easily  And  credence.    Jlacnula'j- 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or  confi- 
dence ;  as,  a  letter  of  credence. 

3.  {EccL)  The  small  table  by  the  side  of  the  altar  or 
■commimiou  table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed 
before  being  consecrated. 

4.  A  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  particularly  one 
intended  for  the  display  of  rich  vessels  or  plate,  and  con- 
sisting iliietly  of  open  shelves  for  that  purpose. 

Cre'dence,  I. /.  To  give  credence  to ;  to  believe.  [Ohs."} 

(I  Cro-den'dum(kre-d5n'duni),  71.  ;  p/.CEEDENDA(-da). 
[L.,  fr.  credere  to  believe.]  {Theol.)  A  thing  to  be  be- 
lieved; an  article  of  faith ;— distinguished  from  agen- 
dum,  a  practical  duty. 

The  great  articles  and  a-edenda  of  Christianity.     South. 

Cre'dent  (kre'dent),  a,  [L.  credens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 
credere  to  trust,  believe.  See  Creed.]  1.  Believing; 
giving  credence  ;  credulous,     [i?.] 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.  Shak. 

2.  Having  credit  or  authority  ;  credible.     [O&J.] 

For  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk.  Shak. 

Gre-4en'tial  (kre-dSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  It.  credenziale, 
fr.  LL.  credeniia.  See  Credence.]  Giving  a  title  or 
claim  to  credit  or  confidence  ;  accrediting. 

Their  credential  letters  on  both  sides.  Camden. 

Cre-den'tial,  n.  [Cf .  it.  credenziale.'}  1.  That  which 
gives  a  title  to  credit  or  confidence. 

2.  pi-  Testimonials  showing  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  credit,  or  has  a  right  to  exercise  official  power,  as  tlie 
letters  given  by  a  government  to  an  ambassador  or  envoy, 
or  a  certificate  that  one  is  a  duly  elected  delegate. 

The  committee  of  estates  excepted  against  the  crcdentiah  of 
the  English  commissioners.  Whitelockc. 

Had  they  not  shown  undoubted  credentials  from  the  Divine 
Person  who  sent  them  on  such  a  message.  Addison. 

Cred  1-bll'l-ty  (krgd'l-btlt-tj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  credibiUte.) 
The  quality  of  being  credible  ;  credibleness ;  as,  the  credi- 
•  biliti/  of  facts;  the  credibility  of  witnesses. 

Cfed'1-ble  (krgdT-b'l),  a.  [L.  credibilis,  fr.  credere. 
See  Creed.]  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed; 
■worthy  of  belief ;  entitled  to  confidence  ;   trustworthy. 

Things  are  made  credible  either  by  the  known  contljtinn  and 
quality  of  the  utterer  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  trutli 
3n  themselves.  Hooker. 

A  very  diligent  and  observing  person,  and  likewise  very  flober 
and  credible.  Dampin: 

Cred'1-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
cn-dibh- :  wortliiiK'Ss  of  belief  ;  credibility.    [R.'j     Boyle. 

Cred'1-bly,  O'/v.  In  a  manner  inducing  belief  ;  as,  I 
iave  been  crediblf/  informed  of  the  event. 

Ored'U  (krSd'ft),  n.  [F.  credit  (cf.  It.  credito),  L. 
creditum  loan,  prop.  neut.  of  creditus,  p.  p.  of  credere  to 
trust,  loan,  believe.  See  Creed.]  1.  Reliance  on  the 
truth  of  something  said  or  done ;  belief ;  faith  ;  trust ; 
confidence. 

When  Jonathan  and  the  people  heard  these  words  they  gave 
no  credit  unto  them,  nor  received  them.  1  Mace.  x.  40. 

2.  Reputation  derived  from  the  confidence  of  others ; 
e«teem  ;  honor  ;  good  name  ;  estimation. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown.  Cotoper. 

3.  A  ground  of,  or  title  to,  belief  or  confidence  ;  au- 
thority derived  from  character  or  reputation. 

The  things  wliich  we  properly  believe,  he  only  ench  as  are 
received  on  the  credit  of  divme  testimony.  Jfoohr. 

4.  Tliat  which  tends  to  procure,  or  add  to,  reputation 
or  esteem ;  an  honor. 

I  pnliliahcd,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  euch  ns  it  was 
a  enrdit  to  please.  J'"]>r. 

5.  Influence  derived  from  the  good  opinion,  confi- 
dence, or  favor  of  others ;  interest. 

Having  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide  for  his  own 
interest.  (Jan-ndun. 

6.  (Com.)  Trust  given  or  received;  expectation  of 
future  payment  for  property  transferred,  or  of  fulfill- 
ment of  promises  given  ;  mercantile  reputation  entitling 
one  to  be  trusted;  —  apphed  to  individuals,  corporations, 
CommunitieB,  or  nations  ;  as,  to  buy  goods  on  credit. 

Credit  is  notliing  but  the  expectation  of  money,  within  •;nme 
limited  time.  Loch'. 

7.  The  time  given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods  sold 
on  trust  ;  as,  a  long  crMH  or  a  short  credit. 

8.  [linohheeping)  The  side  of  an  account  on  which  are 
,  -enterfd  all  iteniH  reckoned  as  values  received  from  tin- 
party  or  the  category  named  at  the  head  of  the  accoiuit ; 
also,  any  one,  or  the  sum,  of  these  items  ;  — the  oppri.'iite 
of  debit ;  as,  this  sum  is  carried  to  one's  rrrdit,  and  that 
to  his  debit ;  A  has  several  credits  on  the  books  of  H. 

Bank  credit,  or  Cwh  credit.  See  under  Cash.  —  Bill  of 
credit.    See   under    liiM,. —Letter  of  credit,  a   letter  or 


notification  addressed  by  a  banker  to  his  correspondent, 
informing  liiui  that  the  person  named  therein  is  entitled 
to  draw  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  when  addressed  to  sev- 
eral different  correspondents,  ur  wheu  the  inuney  can  be 
drawn  in  fractional  sums  in  several  different  places,  it  is 
called  a  circular  letter  of  credit.  —  Public  credit.  Un  The 
reputation  of,  or  general  confidence  in,  the  ability  or  read- 
iness of  a  government  to  fulfill  its  pecuuitry  engat;e- 
meuts.  {b)  The  ability  and  fidelity  of  merchants  or  oth- 
ers who  owe  largely  in  a  community. 

He  touciied  the  dead  corpse  of  I'ublic  Credit,  ami  it  sprung 
upon  Its  feet.  D.    llVWc*. 

Gred'it  (krSd'tt),  v.  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  Credited  ;  2>-  pr- 
&  vb.  n.  CREDrriNG.]     1.  To  confide  in  the  truth  of;  to 
give  credence_to  ;  to  put  trust  in  ;  to  believe. 
How  shall  they  crtdit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin  ?  *  .Shak. 

2.  To  bring  honor  or  repute  upon ;  to  do  credit  to ; 
to  raise  the  estimation  of. 

You  credit  the  churcli  as  much  by  your  government  as  you 
did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit.  .<auth. 

3.  (Bookkeeping)  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an 
account ;  to  give  credit  for ;  as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid  ; 
to  set  to  the  credit  of  ;  as,  to  credit  a  man  with  the  inter- 
est paid  on  a  bond. 

To  credit  with,  to  give  credit  for ;  to  assign  as  justly  due 
to  any  one. 

Grove,  Helmholtz,  and  Meyer,  are  more  than  any  others  to  be 
credited  with  the  clear  enuncuition  of  this  doctrine.       y<tciuan. 

Gred'lt-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  l.  Worthy  of  behef.  [Obs-I 
Divers  creditable  witnesses  deposed.         Zw/toiv. 

2.  Deser^-iug  or  possessing  reputation  or  esteem  ;  rep- 
utable ;  estimable. 

This  gentleman  was  born  of  creditable  parents.     Goldsmith. 

3.  Brhiging  credit,  reputation,  or  honor ;  honorable  ; 
as,  such  conduct  is  highly  creditable  to  him.     3IucauUiy. 

He  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living.     ArliuUmot. 

Cred'lt-a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  creditable. 

Cred'it-a-bly  (-a-bly),  adv.  In  a  creditable  manner  ; 
reputaltly  ;  with  credit, 

II  Cr6'dil'  fon'Cier'  CkrS'dS'  f6N'sy£')-  [F.  credit 
credit  & /oncier  relating  to  land,  landed.]  A  company 
Ucensed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements, 
by  means  of  loans  and  advances  upon  real  securities. 

II  Cr^'dlt'  mo'bl'Iler'  (mo'be'lyu')-  [F-  credit  credit 
&  mobilier  personal,  pertaining  to  personal  property.] 
A  joint  stock  company,  formed  for  general  banking  busi- 
ness, or  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  by  means  of 
loans  on  personal  estate,  after  the  manner  ol  the  credit 
fancier  on  real  estate.  In  practice,  however,  tliis  distinc- 
tion has  not  been  strictly  observed. 

Cred'lt-or  IkrSdtt-er),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  crediteur.  See 
Credit.]     1.  One  who  credits,  believes,  or  trusts. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties.  Daniel. 

2.  One  who  gives  credit  in  business  matters  ;  hence, 
one  to  whom  money  is  due  ;  —  correlative  to  debtor. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors.     FranlVnu 
Gred'it-resa  {krSdtt-rSs),  )  n.        [L.    creditrix.']      A 
Cred'i-tiix    (krSd'T-trtks),  (      female  creditor. 
Gre'do  (kreMo),  7).     [L.    See  Creed.]    The  creed,  as 
simg  or  read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

He  repeated  Avcs  and  Credos.  Macaulay. 

Cre-du1I-ty  (kre-dii'lT-tJ),  n.  [L.  creduUtas,  fr.  cre- 
dulus:  cf.  F.  crediUite.  See  CREDtiLODs.]  Readiness  of 
belief ;  a  disposition  to  believe  on  slight  evidence. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  the  mark  of  a  feeble  miml  will  not 
be  disputed.  Sir  11'.  IlamiUnn. 

Gred'U-lOUS  (krSd'u-ltta;  135),  a.     [L.   creduhi.'i,  fr. 
credere.     See  Creed.]     1.  Apt  to  believe  on  slight  evi- 
dence ;  easily  imposed  upon  ;  unsuspecting.         Jjandor. 
Eve,  our  credulous  motlier.  Jlilfun. 

2.  Believed  too  readily.     [065.]  Beau.  &  Fi. 

Cred'u-lous-ly.  adv.    With  credulity. 

Gred'u-lous-aess,  n.    Readiness  to  believe  on  slight 
evidfii'-e;  credulity. 
Bevdnd  all  credulity  is  the  crcdulousness  of  atheists.  5.  Clarke. 

Creed  (kred),  n.  [OE,  credo,  crede,  AS.  creda,  fr.  L. 
credo  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostles'  creed, 
fr.  credere  to  believe  ;  akin  to  Olr.  cretim  I  believe,  and 
Skr.  ^raddadhami  ;  ^rat  trust  -j-  dha  to  put.  See  Do,  v. 
t.,  and  cf.  Credo,  Grant.]  1.  A  definite  summary  of 
what  is  believed;  esp.,  a  sumniary  of  the  articles  of 
Christian  faith  ;  a  confession  of  faith  for  public  use ; 
esp.,  one  which  is  brief  and  comprehensive. 

In  the  Protestant  system  the  crcca  ia  not  cottrdinotc  with,  but 
always  subordinute  to,  the  Bible.  SchajJ-IIcrzo;/  Eiicijc. 

2.  Any  summary  of  principles  or  opinions  professed  or 
adhered  to. 

I  love  him  not.  nor  fear  him  ;  tliere  's  my  cnrd.     Shak. 

Apoatlea'  creed,  Athanaelan  creed,  Nlcene  creed.  Sec  un- 
der ApOSTLE,  ATIIANASIAN,  NlCKNE. 

Creed,  v.  t.    To  believe  ;  to  credit.     [0&5.] 

Tlint  part  which  is  so  crrcdrd  by  the  people.       Sfilton. 

CreedleSB,  a.     Without  a  creed.  Carlijle. 

Creek  (krek),  n.  [AS.  crecca;  akin  to  D.  kreek,  Icel. 
kriki  crack,  nook;  cf.  W.  crig  crack,  crifn/ll  ravine. 
creek.  Cf.  Crick,  Crook.]  1.  A  small  inlet  or  bay, 
narrower  and  extending  further  into  the  land  than  a 
cove  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sen,  or  of  a  river. 

Each  rrfflt  and  cavern  of  tlie  danKCrous  shore.    Cinrper, 

Tlicy  discovered  u  certain  creek,  with  a  tthore.    Acts  xxvii.  :7.}. 

2.  A  stream  of  water  smaller  than  a  river  and  larger 
than  a  brook. 

Lesser  Rtrnams  and  rivuIotH  arc  denominated  creeks.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Any  turn  or  winding. 

Tile  imsHagcs  of  nlIoy«,  c'eeks,  and  narrow  lamla.  Shnk. 
Greek'flBh  (krek'flHb),  n.  [ZoYd.)  The  chub  sucker, 
Greeks  (kreks),  n.  vl. ;  .•:iti!/.  Cheek.  {Ktlnwl.)  A 
tribe  or  confederacy  of  North  Amcrit^an  Indians,  includ- 
ing the  Muskogees.SeminolcH,  Uchcf'H.and  other  subordi- 
nate tribes.  They  formerly  inhabited  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 


Creek'y  (krekn?),  a.  Containing,  or  abounding  in, 
creeks ;  characterized  by  creeks ;  like  a  creek ;  winding. 
•■'  The  creeky  shore."  Upenser. 

Oreel    (krel),  n.     [Gael,  craidhleag   basket,    creel.] 

1.  An  osier  basket,  such  as  anglers  use.   i6ir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Spinning)  A  bar  or  set  of  bars  witli  skewers  for 
holding  paying-off  bobbins,  as  in  the  roving  machine, 
throstle,  and  mule. 

Creep  (krep),  v.  i.  limp.  Crept  (krgpt)  (Crope 
(krop),  Obs.);  p.  p.  Crept;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Creepiko.] 
[OE.  crepen,  creopjen,  AS.  creopan;  akin  to  D.  kruipen^ 
G.  kriechen,  Icel.  krjupa,  Sw.  krypa,  Dan.  krybe.  Cf. 
Cripple,  Crouch.]  1.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on 
any  other  surface,  on  the  belly,  as  a  worm  or  reptile  ;  to 
move  as  a  child  on  the  hands  and  knees  ;  to  crawl. 
Ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.      Milton. 

2.  To  move  slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously,  as  from  un- 
willingness, fear,  or  weakness. 

The  whining  schoolboy  .  .  .  creeping,  hke  snail, 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shak. 

Like  a  guilty  thing,  I  creep.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  move  in  a  stealthy  or  secret  manner ;  to  move 
imperceptibly  or  clandestinely  ;  to  steal  in  ;  to  insinuate 
itself  or  one's  self  ;  as,  age  creeps  upon  us. 

The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argu- 
ment. Ln'-Xe. 

Of  this  sort  are  they  wliich  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive 
silly  women.  2  Tnu.  jii.  H- 

4.  To  slip,  or  to  become  slightly  displaced ;  as,  the 
collodion  on  a  negative,  or  a  coat  of  varnish,  may  creep 
in  drying  ;  the  quicksilver  on  a  mirror  may  creep. 

5.  To  move  or  behave  with  servility  or  exaggerated 
humility;  to  fawn  ;  as,  a  n-e^jo)»i/ sycophant. 

To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep.  Shnl . 

6-  To  grow,  as  a  vine,  clinging  to  the  ground  or  to 
some  other  support  by  means  of  roots  or  rootlets,  or  by 
tendrils,  along  its  length.    "Creeping  vines."      J/ryden. 

7.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  insects  creeping  on  the 
skin  of  the  body  ;  to  crawl ;  as,  the  sight  made  my  flesh 
creep.     See  Crawl,  t*.  t.,  4. 

8-  To  drag  in  deep  water  with  creepers,  as  for  recov- 
ering a  submarine  cable. 

Creep,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  creeping. 

2.  A  distressing  sensation,  or  sound,  like  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  creeping  of  insects. 

A  creeji  of  undefinable  horror.    Blackwood's  Mag. 
Out  of  the  stillness,  with  gathering  creep. 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves.  Lowell. 

3.  (Mining)  A  slow  rising  of  the  floor  of  a  gallery, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  incumbent  strata  upon  the 
pillars  or  sides  ;  a  gradual  movement  of  mining  ground. 

Greep'er  (krep'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
creeps ;  any  creeping  tldng. 

Standing  waters  are  most  unwholesome,  .  .  .  full  of  mitcn, 
creei'ers;  slimy,  muddy,  unclean.  Burton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  that  clings  by  rootlets,  or  by  ten- 
drils, to  the  ground,  or  to  trees,  walls,  etc. ;  as,  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper-  (Ampelopsis  gvintjuefoUa). 

3.  (Zobl.)  A  small  bird  of  the  genus  Certhia,  allied 
to  the  wrens.  The  brown  or  com- 
mon Kuropean  creeper  is  C  fa- 
miliaris,  a  variety  of  which  (var. 
Amencana)  inhabits  America;  — 
called  also  tree  creeper  anA  creep- 
tree.  The  American  black  and 
white  creeper  is  Miiiotilta  varia. 

4.  A  kind  of  patten  mounted  on 
short    pieces    of    iron    instead    of  * 
rings;    also,    a   fixture   with   iron 
points  worn  on  a  shoe  to  prevent 
one  from  slipping. 

5.  pjl-  A  spurlike  device  strapped  to  the  boot,  which 
enables  one  to  climb  a  tree  or  pole ;  —  called  often  tele- 
graph creejiers. 

6.  A  small,  low  iron,  or  dog,  between  the  andirons. 

7.  pi.  An  instrument  with  iron  hooks  or  claws  for 
dragging  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  any  other  body  of 
water,  and  bringing  up  what  may  lie  there. 

8.  Any  device  for  causing  material  to  move  steadily 
from  one  part  of  a  machine  to  another,  as  an  apron  in  a 
carding  machine,  or  an  iimer  spiral  in  a  grain  screen. 

9.  pi.  (Arch.)  Crockets.    See  Crocket. 
Greep'hOle'   (-hoi''),    n.     1.  A  hole    or  retreat    into 

which  an  animal  may  creep,  to  escape  notice  or  danger. 

2-  A  subterfuge;  an  excuse. 

Creep'le  (y),  «.    A  low  stool,    [5co^] 

Creep'l-nesB  (-T-ngs),  ».  An  uneasy  sensation  as  of 
insects  creeping  on  the  skin. 

She  felt  a  curious,  uneasy  creepiness.     Mrs.  Ale.randcr. 

Oreep'lng,  a.  1.  Crawling,  or  moving  close  to  tho 
ground.     *'  Every  creeping  thing."  Gen.  vl.  20. 

2.  Growing  along,  and  clinging  to,  the  ground,  or  to  a 
wall,  etc.,  by  means  of  rootlets  or  tendrils. 

Casements  lined  with  crccpimj  herbs.  Cowpcr. 

Creephig  crowfoot  (fint.),  a  plant,  the  Hannncnlus  re- 
pen.^.  —  Creeping  snowberry.  an  American  plant  (Chioijenes 
ni.tpidiihi)  with  wliito  berries  and  very  small  round  leaves 
having  thu  iiavor  of  wintergreen. 

Greep'lng-ly,  adv.  By  creeping  slowly  ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  reptile  ;  insidiously  ;  cunningly. 

Ilnw  slily  and  creepinghj  did  lie  address  himself  to  our  first 
parentK.  Sonth. 

Oree'ple  (kre'p'l),  n.    [See  Cbipplb.]    1.  A  creeping 

creature  ;  a  reptile.     [06.!.] 

There  \y  one  crrepinc  heaRt.  nr  Innt:  rrprple.  (ob  the  nnnir  is 
in  Devonshirf),  that  hath  u  rattle  at  liis  toil  that  doth  discover 
his  ace,  Morton  (1032). 

2.  One  who  is  lame;  a  cripple.     [Ofi.T.] 

Thiiii  Vni.wt^it  how  lame  a  nrrph-  this  world  U.     Donne. 

Greep'y  ikrep'J),  rt.  Crawly;  having  or  jimducing  a 
sensation  like  that  caused  by  insects  creeping  on  the 
skin.     IColloq.'] 

One's  whole  blood  grow  curdling  ond  creepy.    Jl.  lirovming* 
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Grees  (krez),  n.  pi.;  si7if;.  Ckrb,  {Ethnnt.)  An  Al- 
Koin|iiiii  tiilie  of  InJijuiH,  iiiliubitin^'  a  hiiK"  puit  of  lirit- 
isli  Amt-'iica  east  ot"  tliu  Kocky  MuuutaiiJM  and  buuth  of 
HiidHoii'a  Jiay. 

Creese  (krus),  n.  [Malay,  kris."]  A  damper  or  short 
aword  useil  liy  tlie  Malays,  commonly  having  a  seriioutinu 
blade.     [Written  tdso  crease  and  kris.l 

From  a  Malayan  crccfc  to  a  sailor'i*  jnckkiiifr. 

Jitluin  I/awthonie. 

II  Cr^'mall'lfere'  (Urfi'miiOyttr'  or  -ma'yfir'),  n.     [F.j 
{Fori.)  An  indented  or  zigziik'K*"''  li"*'  'Jf  intronclimont. 
I)  Gre-masler  (kre-ma's'tSr),  "■    [NL.,  fi-om  (ir.  Kpe- 

fiatmip,  fv.  Kpefiavvvvai  to  hanj;.]  1,  (Anat.)  A  thin 
mnacle  which  aerven  to  draw  up  the  testii;l«. 

2.  {Zo'jl.)  Tlie  apox  of  the  last  abdonuual  segment  of 
an  iiLsect. 

Crem'as-ter'lc  (krSm'Jts-tCr'Tk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ereniivater ;  as,  the  cremasteric  artery. 

Gre'mate  (kre'mat  or  kre-niat'),  v-  '•  [L-  crematus, 
p.  p.  of  creviare  to  burn  ;  cf.  Skr.  (*m  to  cook.]  To 
burn ;  to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  fire,  either 
ilirectly  or  in  an  oven  or  retort ;  to  incremate  or  inciner- 
ate ;  as,  to  cn'matf  a  corpse,  instead  of  burying  it. 

Cre-ma'tlon   (kru-nuiMiun),    n.     [L.    cremnlio.']    A 

turning;  eap.,  the  act  or  practice  of  cremating  the  d,ead. 

Without  cremaliiin  ...  of  tlicir  bodies.    ,S'i>  T.  Browne. 

Gre-ma'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  advocates  the  practice 
of  neiiiatinii. 

Cre-ma'tor  (-ter),  n.    [L.]    One  who,  or  that  which, 

Cremates  or  conaiinies  to  a.slie.s. 

Grem'a-to'rl-um  (krem'A-to'ri-Qm),  1  M. ;  ph  Crema- 

Crem'a-to-ry  (kren/A-ti-rj),  (  ToniuMs(-umz), 

CiiEHATORiES  (-rtz).  [^NL.  cremainruim,  fr.  L.  cremator.'\ 
A  furnace  for  crematuig  corpses ;  a  builduig  containing 
6uch  a  furnace. 

Grem'a-to-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  employed  in,  cre- 
mation. 

Grem'O-carp  (krSm'fikarp  or  kre'mo-),  n.  [Gr.  «:pc- 
^lavvvvai  to  hang -f" '^'^pn'o?  fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  peculiar 
fruit  of  fennel,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  the  like,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  carpels  pendent  from  a  supporting  axis. 

Gre-mo'na  (kre-mo'na),  n.  A  superior  kind  of  violin, 
formerly  made  at  CrrmotHiy  in  Italy. 

llGre'mor  (kre'mor),  ?(.  [L.  Cf.  Cream.]  Cream; 
a  .''ub.stauce  resembling  cream  ;  yeast ;  scum. 

Grem'0-sln  (krem'6-sTn),  n.     See  Crimson.     [Oftx.] 

Grems  (krgmz),  ??.    See  Krems. 

Gre'nate  (kre'nAtI,  )  u.     [l.  crena  notch.    See 

Cre'na-ted  (kre'na-tgd),  )  Cranny.]  (Z.W.)  Having 
the    margin    cut  -_ 
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Crenelated  Molding. 


into  rounde'l 
teeth  notches,  v\ 
scallops. 

Gre-na'tlon 
•(kre-na'sbun),  n. 

1.  {Bot.)  A 
rounded  tooth  on 
the  edge  of  a  leaf. 

2.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  ere- 
iiate. 

Gren'a-tore  (kr6n'd-tiir  or  kre'nS- ;  135),  n.  1.  (Bot.) 
A  rounded  tooth  or  notch  of  a  cienate  leai,  or  any  part 
that  is  crenate  ;  — called  also  crenelle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  crenated  or  notched. 

Cre-neV  (kre-nSl'),  «.     See  Crenelle. 

Gren'el-ate  (kr^n'Sl-at  or  kre'n51-at),  v.  t  limp.  & 
p.  p.  Crenelated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crenela- 
TINO  (-acting).]  [LL.  erenellure,  kernellare:  cf.  F.  ere- 
•neler  to  indent.      See   Crenelle.]     [Written  also  crrn- 

•elhite.']      1.    To    furnish    with 

crenelles. 

2.  To  indent ;  to  notch  ;  as, 
a  creiielaled  leaf. 

Crenelated  molding  (Arch.)^  a 
kind  of  inLleutf'l  molding  used 
in  Norman  buiMint;s. 

Gren''el-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  crenelating,  or 
tlie  state  of  being  crenelated;  an  indentation  or  an  em- 
brasure.    [Written  also  crenellaiion.'] 

Gre-nelle',  Cre-nel'  (kre-nSl'),  n.  [OF.  crenely  F.  crc- 
nean^  LL.  crenellus,  kernellus,  dim.  (prob.)  fr.  L.  crena 
notch.  See  Cranky.]  1.  An  embrasure  or  indentation 
in  a  battlement ;  a  loophole  in  a  fortress  ;  an  indenta- 
tion ;  a  notch.     See  Merlon,  and  Illust.  of  Battlement. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Crenature. 

Cre-nelled'  (kit-n«M<l'),  a.    [Bot.)  Same  as  Crenate. 

Cren'gle  (kren'g'i),  Gren'kle  (-k'l),  n.    See  Cringle. 

Cren'u-late  ikr-^ii'Li-liit),  »  a.      [Dim.   of   crenateA 

Cren'u-la'ted  (-la'tP.l),      |      (Bot.)  Minutely  crenate. 

Gren'U'la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.    1.  A  minute  crenation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  miuutely  scalloped. 

Gre'ole  (kre'ol),  n.  [F.  Creole,  Sp.  cnollo,  from  an 
American  negro  word,  perh.  a  corruption  of  a  Sp.  crin- 
dillOy  dim.  of  criado  servant,  formerly  also,  child,  fr.  L. 
creatuSy  p.  p.  of  creare  to  create.  Cf.  Create.]  One 
born  of  European  parents  in  the  Americau  colonies  of 
Trance  or  Spain  or  in  the  States  which  were  once  such 
■colonies,  eap.  a  person  of  French  or  Spanish  descent, 
■who  is  a  native  inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  or  one  of  the 
States  adjoining,  bordering  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico. 

^W^  "  The  term  creule  veiiro  is  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  to  distiuguisli  the  negroes  born  tliere 
from  the  Africans  iniporteirduring  the  time  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  application  of  tlii.s  term  to  the  colored  people 
has  led  to  an  iLfeacomnmn  in  t^ume  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  wholly  unfiiundi-d,  that  it  implies  an  ad- 
mixture greater  or  less  uf  African  blood."       R.  HH./reth. 

(J^^  "The  title  [Creole]  did  not  first  belong  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Spanish,  but  of  French,  settlers.  But  such  a 
meaning  implied  a  certain  excellence  of  origin,  and  so 
came  early  to  include  any  native  of  French  or  Spanish 
descent  by  either  parent,  whose  nonalliance  witli  the 
slave  race  entitled  him  to  social  rank.    Later,  the  term 


was  adopted  by,  not  conceded  to,  tho  natives  of  mixed 
blood,  and  is  still  so  uHcd  among  tlienibtdves.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides Frencli  and  Spanish,  there  are  ov»in,  for  conven- 
ience of  speech,  '■  colored'  Creoles:  but  there  are  no 
Italian,  or  Sicilian,  nor  any  English,  .Scotch,  Irish,  or 
'  Yankee  *  (.'yeulf.-,;  unless  of  parentage  married  into,  and 
tliemaelvea  thoroughly  proselyted  hi,  Creole  society.'* 

</.  W.  Cable. 

Gre'ole  (kre'ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Creole  or  the 
Creoles. 

G^"'  In  New  Orleans  the  word  Creole  is  applie<l  to  any 
product,  or  variety  of  manufacture,  i)eculiar  to  Louisi- 
ana ;  as,  f'rffi/r  puuioB,  chickens,  cows,  slioes,  eggs,  wag- 
ons, bahkftH,  etc. 

Gre-ole-an  (kr«-o'I?!-r/n),  Ore-o^-an,  «.    Pertaining 
to,  or  <:haracteriHtic  of,  the  Creoles.^  71.     A  Creole. 
Cre'o-sol(kie'i',.Hr;i),7i.  [rrmvote  + phenol]  (C'hcm.) 

A  colorless  liquid  reKemltling  jdieiiol  or  carbolic  acid, 
liomologoua  with  pyroeatecbin,  and  obtained  from  beech- 
wood  tar  au<i  gum  guaiacum.     [Written  also  crettsol.} 

Gre'O-SOte  (kri-'n-M^t),  n.  [Gr.  Kpia-;,  gen.  icpe'tos,  Hesli 
-f-  (Toj^fiu  tu  preserve.]  (Chevt.)  Wood-tar  oil ;  an  oily  an- 
tiseptic liquid,  of  a  burning  smoky  taste,  colorless  when 
pure,  but  usually  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  impurity 
or  exposure.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  various  phe- 
nols and  tlieir  ethers,  and  is  obtained  by  tho  distillation 
of  wood  tar,  especially  that  of  beechwood. 

C^^  It  is  remarkable  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer 
ill  the  presiTviitioii  ni  wood,  flesh,  etc.,  ami  in  liit-  in-rvi-ii- 
tion  of  putrefaction  ;  but  it  is  a  potjr  grrniicnir,  uml  in 
this  respect  lias  Ih-i-m  overrated.  SuKjkcd  meat,  as  ham. 
owes  its  tue.srrvati'tu  and  taste  to  a  -small  quantity  of 
creosote  ahsorln-d  from  the  smoke  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. Cn/hnlir  arid  i.s  lihenol  proper,  while  creosote 
13  a  mixture  of  several  phenols. 

Coal-tar  creosote  {('hern.),  a  colorless  or  yellow,  oily 
li(pud,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  resem- 
bling wood-tar  oil,  or  creosote  proper,  iii  composition 
and  properties. 

Gre'o-sote,  v.  t.  [imp,  &p.p.  Creosoted  (-so/tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  A  rfi.  n.  Creosotino.]  To  saturate  or  impregnate 
with  creosote,  as  tiinber,  for  the  prevention  of  decay. 

Cre'pance  (krr/]i.MiH),  1  n.     [Cf.  L.  crepare  to  crack.] 

Cre'pane  (krG'pin),  }  (T^ar.)  An  injury  in  a  horse's 
leg,  caused  by  the  shoe  of  one  hind  foot  striking  and 
cutting  the  other  leg.     It  sometimes  fonns  an  ulcer. 

llCpepe(krllp),  11.     [F.]     Same  as  Crape. 

Grepl-tant  (krepT-tant),  a.  [See  Crepitate.]  Hav- 
ing a  crackling  sound;  crackling;  rattling. 

Crepitant  rale  tJfed.),  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  audible 
with  mspiration  in  pneumonia  and  other  lung  disejvses. 

Crep'I-tate  (krSi/T-tat),  v.  i.  [iynp.  S:  p.  p.  Crepi- 
tated (-ta'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crepitating  (-tasting).] 
[L.  crepiiaiiiSf  p.  p.  of  crejiitare  to  crackle,  v.  intensive 
of  crepare  to  crack.  Cf.  Crevice.]  To  make  a  series 
I  f  small,  sharp,  rapidly  repeated  explosions  or  sounds, 
i^  silt  in  Hie  ;  to  crackle  ;  to  snap. 

Crepl-ta'tion  (krep'T-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crepita- 
tum  j     1.  The  act  of  crepitating  or  crackling. 

2  (Med.)  (a)  A  grating  or  crackling  sensation  or 
sound,  as  that  i»roduced  by  rubbing  two  fragments  of  a 
broken  bone  together,  or  by  pressing  upon  cellular  tissue 
containing  air.     (l>)  A  crepitant  rale. 

II  Grep'1-tUS  (kr6p'r-tus),  ?>.  [L.,  fr.  crepare  to  crack.] 
(Med.)  (a)  The  noise  produced  by  a  sudden  discharge  of 
wind  from  the  bowels,     (b)  Same  as  Crepitation,  2. 

II  Cr^'pon  (kre'pSn ;  F.  kra'pSN'),  n.  [F.]  A  thin 
stuff  made  of  the  finest  wool  or  silk,  or  of  wool  and  silk. 

Crept  (krept),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Creep. 

Cre-pus'cle  (kre-pus's'I),      )  n.     [L.  crepuscidum,  fr. 

Cre-pus'cule  (.kre-pus'kul),  J  creper  dusky,  dark: 
cf.  F.  rr>-f»isrule.]     Twilight.  Bailey. 

Cre-pus'CU-lar  (-ki^-ler),  \a.     [Cf.  F.  cr^pitsctdaire'.} 

Cre-pus'CUdous  (-IBs),  (  1.  Pertaining  to  twilight ; 
L'liiuniering  ;  hence,  imperfectly  clear  or  luminous. 

Tins  Miiiiliibtiirical  and  crcjnisctilur  period.     Sir  fJ.  C.  L'ncis. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  Flying  in  the  twilight  or  evening,  or  be- 
fore sunrise  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 

Otliera  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  as  bats  and  owls,  and  arc 
called  rrppusruliir.  W/>tWcll. 

Gre-pus'cu-llne  (-lTn\  a.  Crepuscular.  [Obs-I  Sprat, 

Gres^'cence  (kr5s's^ns),  n.  [See  Crescent.]  Increase  ; 
enlargement.     [06s.] 

And  toward  the  moon's  attractive  crescence  bend.    II.  Brooke. 

Gres-cen'dO  (krSs-s6nM6  ;  It.  krS-shan'do),  a.  &  adv. 
[It.,  from  crescere  to  increase.  See 
Crescent.]  (Mtis.)  With  a  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  voice  ;  with  grad- 
ually increasing  strength  and  fullness 
of  tone;  —  a  direction  for  the  performance  of  music,  in- 
dicated by  the  mark,  or  by  writing  the  word  on  tlie  score. 

Gres-cen'dO,  n.  (Mt/s.)  (a)  A  gradual  increase  in 
the  strength  an(i  fullness  of  tone  with  which  a  passage 
is  performed,  (b)  A  passage  to  be  performed  with  con- 
stantly increasing  volume  of  tone. 

Gres^cent  (kres'sent),  n.  [OE.  cressenf,  cressamd, 
crescent  (in  sense  1),  OF.  creissant  increasing,  F.  crois- 
mnt,  p.  pr.  of  croitre,  OF.  creisire,  fr.  L.  crescere  to  in- 
crease, V.  incho. ;  akin  to  creare  to  create.  See  Create, 
and  cf.  Accrue,  Increase,  Crescendo.]  1.  The  increas- 
ing moon  ;  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter,  or  when  de- 
fined by  a  concave  and  a  convex  edge  ;  also,  applied 
improperly  to  the  old  or  decreasingmoon  in  a  like  state. 

2-  Anything  having  the  shape  of  a  crescent  or  new 
moon. 

3.  A  representation  of  the  increasing 
moon ,  often  used  as  an  emblem  or  badge ; 
as  :  (n)  A  symbol  of  Artemis,  or  Diana. 
(b)  The  ancient  symbol  of  Byzantium 
or  Constant inojtle.  Hence :  (c)  The  em- 
blem of  the  Turkish  Empire,  adopted 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 

The  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted. 
The  pale,  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 

CamphfU. 


Crescendo. 


Crescent,  3  (c). 


/.T'N 


4.  Anyoneof  three  orders  of  knighthood;  the  first  in- 
stituted by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  in  l'.ifi8  ;  the  second  by  Kene'^ 
of  Anjou,  in  1448  ;  and  the  third  by  ttio 
Sultan  Selini  111.,  in  IHOI,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  foreigners  to  whom  Tur- 
key might  be  indebted  for  valuable  ser- 
vices. Brnu'le  <t-  <'. 

6.  (Ifer.)  The  emblem  of  tho  increa^;- 
ing  moon  with  tho  horns  directed  U]>- 
ward,  wlien  used  in  a  coat  of  arms;  — 
often  used  as  a  mark  of  cadency  to  di»-      CreRcent,  5. 
tinguish  a  second  son  and  his  descendants. 

Gres'cent  (krSs's/jnt),  a.     l.  Shaped  like  a  crescent. 
ABtarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  cnfxiit  boras.    Milton. 

2.  Increasing ;  growing. 
O,  I  see  the  cntcait  promise  of  my  ipirit  hath  not  eet. 

TetiHt/mn. 

Gres'cent,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  into  a  crescent,  or  Bome- 
thiiig  resembling  a  crescent.     \_Ii.'\  Anna  Seward. 

2.  To  adorn  witli  crescents. 

Gres-cen'Uc  (krCs-s6naik),  a.  Crescent-shaped. 
"  Cresemtic  lobes."  Jt.  Owen. 

Gres'cent-wlse'  (krSs'sent-wiz'),  adv.  In  tlie  form 
of  a  crescent ;  like  a  crescent.  Tennijso7i. 

Gres'clve  (kre»'«Tv),  a.  [L.  crescere  to  iucrease.] 
Increasing ;  growing.     [.K.] 

Cnscen,  yet  crescive  in  hia  faculty.  Shal . 

Gre'aol  (kre'sol),  n.  [From  Creosote.]  (Chem.)  Any 
one  of  three  metameric  substances,  CHy.Cf^H^.OH,  ho- 
mologous with  and  resembling  jdienol.  'i'hey  are  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar  and  wood  tar,  and  are  colorless,  oily 
liquids  or  solids.     [Called  also  crestjlic  acid.'] 

Gre-sor'cln  (kre-wGr'sTn),  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as IsoEciN. 

Gress  (krSs),  n. ;  pi.  Cresses  (kri-s'Sz).  [OE.  cres^ 
cresse,  kers,  kerse,  AS.  cresse,  cerse  ;  akin  to  D.  kers,  G. 
kre.'!.se,  Dan.  karse,  Sw.  krasse,  and  possibly  also  to  OHG. 
chresaii  to  creep.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  varioils  species, 
chiefly  cruciferous.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pun- 
gent taste,  and  are  used  as  a  salad  and  antiscorbutic. 

[!g^  The  garden  cress,  called  also  peppergrass,  is  the 
Lppidtum  sativum  ;  the  water  cress  is  the  Nasturtium 
o^icuiale.  Various  other  plants  are  sometimes  called 
cresses. 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantlin?  crcs.^es  Hpread.     Goldsmith. 

Bitter  creaa.  Seetmder  Bitter.  —Not  worth  a  creBa,  or 
^^not  u-orth  a  A-rr.f,"  a  common  old  proverb,  now  turned 
into  the  meaniugless  ^''not  worth  a  curse.'*''  Uleat. 

Gres-selle'  (kr5s-sel'),  n.  [F.  crecelle  rattle.] 
(Ecel.)  A  wooilen  rattle  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  bell,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Holy  Week,  or  the  last 
week  of  Lent. 

Gres'set  Ckr5s'.set),  n.  [OF. 
crasset,  cresset,  sort  of  lamp  or 
torch;  perh.  of  Dutch  or  Ger- 
man origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
cruse,  F.  cj-enxet  crucible,  E. 
crucible.']  1.  An  open  frame 
or  basket  of  iron,  filled  with 
combustible  material,  to  be 
burned  as  a  beacon  ;  an  open  lamp  or  firepan  carried  on 
a  pole  in  nocturnal  processions. 

Starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
Witli  naphtha  and  asphaltus.  Milton. 

Aa  a.  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 
Of  beamy  luster  from  a  tower  of  strength.    Wnnlmaorfh. 

2.  (Coopering)  A  small  furnace  or  iron  cage  to  hold 
fire  for  charring  the  inside  of  a  cask,  and  making  the 
staves  flexible.  Knight. 

Cress'y  (krSs'J?),  a.    Abounding  in  cresses. 

The  a-csn'j  islets  white  in  flower.  Tennyson, 

Crest  (krgst),   n.      [OF.   creste,  F.   creie,  L.  crista.] 

1.  A  tuft,  or  other  excrescence  or  natural  ornament, 
growing  on  an  animal's  head ;  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  the 
swelling  on  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  the  lengthened  feath- 
ers of  the  crown  or  nape  of  a  bird,  etc.  Darwin. 

[Attack]  his  rising  o-e.':(,  and  drive  the  ecrpent  back.     C.  Pitt. 

2.  The  plume  of  feathers,  or  other  decoration,  worn 
on  a  helmet ;  the  distinctive  ornament  of  a  helmet,  indi- 
cating the  rank  of  the  wearer  ;  hence,  also,  the  helmet. 

Stooping  low  his  lofty  crest.         Sir  W.  Scott. 
And  on  his  head  there  stood  upright 
A  cre.-it,  in  token  of  a  knight.  Gower. 

3.  (Her.)  A  bearing  worn,  not  upon  the  shield,  but 
usually  above  it,  or  separately  as 
an  ornament  for  plate,  liveries, 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  cognizance.  See  Cogni- 
zance, 4. 

4-  The  upper  curve  of  a  horse's  ' 
neck. 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his 
bendinc  crest.  Shot:. 

5.  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave.  Crest  (Her.). 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  The  summit  of  a  hill  or  mountain  ridge. 

7.  The  helm  or  head,  as  typical  of  a  high  spirit ;  pride  ; 
courage. 

Now  the  time  is  come 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty  plumed  crest.       Shak. 

8.  (Arch.)  The  ornamental  finishing  which  surmounts 
the  ridge  of  a  roof,  canopy,  etc. 

The  finials  of  gables  and  pinnacles  are  sometimes  called 
cri's-t-,.  Parker. 

9.  (Engin.)  The  top  line  of  a  slojw  or  embankment. 
Crest  tile,  a  tile  made  to  cover  the  ridee  of  a  roof,  fitting 

upon  it  like  a  saddle.  —  Interior  crest  (Fort.),  the  highest 
line  of  the  parapet. 

Grest,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 


Cressets. 
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Ceesttno.]    1.  To  furnish  with,  or  surmount  as,  a  crest ; 

to  serve  as  a  crest  for. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean,  his  reared  arm 
CrestKiJ  the  wurld.  Shcil. 

'Mid  sroves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountiiiii's  hrow. 

iyuri/sivorth. 

2.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  like,  or  regarded  as 
like,  waving  plumes. 


Like  as  the  shininff  sky  in  eumnier's  nisht, . 
Is  rret'teil  all  with  liuea  of  fiery  light. 

Crest  'krest),  V.  i.     To  form  a  crest. 
Grest'ed  (krgst'gd),  a.    1.  Having  a  crest. 
But  laced  hii,  crested  helm. 


i>penser. 


Dry  den. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  or  hair  upon  the 
head.     "The  crested  bird."  Dryden. 

3.  (Bot.)  Bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest, 
as  an  televated  line  or  ridge,  or  a  tuft.  Gray. 

Creat'fall''en(-fal''n),a.  1.  With  hanging  head ;  hence, 
dispirited  ;  dejected  ;  cowed. 

Let  it  make  thee  crestfallen  ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  crest,  or  upper  part  of  the  neck,  hang- 
ing to  one  side  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

Grest'ing:,  «.  (Arch.)  An  ornamental  finish  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

Orostless,  a.  Without  a  crest  or  escutcheon  ;  of  low 
birth.     "  Crestless  yeomen."  tSkak. 

Ore-syl'Ic(kre-sTl'ik),  (7.  [From  Creosote.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  cresol,  creosote,  etc. 

CreeyUc  acid.    {Chem.)  See  Cresol. 

Cre-ta'ceous  (kre-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  cretaceus,  fr.  creta 
chalk.  See  Crayon.]  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk; 
abounding  with  clialk  ;  chalky ;  as,  cretaceous  rocks  and 
formations.     See  Chalk. 

Cretaceoaa  acid,  an  old  name  for  carbonic  acid.  —  Creta- 
ceoufl  formation  ( Gfol.  i,  the  series  of  strata  of  various  kiuds, 
including  heds  of  chalk,  green  sand,  etc.,  formed  in  the 
Cretaceous  period ; —  called  also  the  chalk  fnrmatiov. 
See  the  Diagram  under  Geology.  —  Cretaceous  period 
iOeoL),  the  time  ir.  the  latter  part  of  the  Mesozoic  age 
during  which  the  Cretaceous  formation  was  deposited. 

0re-ta'ce0U8-ly,  f:di\    In  a  chalky  manner  ;  as  chalk. 

Ore'tan  (kre't</n).  a.  Pertaining  to  Crete,  or  Caudia. 
^  71.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Crete  or  C;uidia. 

Crete  (kret),  n.     [L.  Ores,  Crelis.}     A  Cretan. 

Gre'tian  (kre'shan),  a.  &  n.     See  Cretan. 

Cre'tlc  (kre'tik),  n.  [L.  Creticus  (se.  pes  foot),  Gr. 
KpTjTtKos  (sc.  Trou5  foot),  prop.,  a  Cretan  (metrical)  foot.] 
{Or.  &■  Lat.  Pros.)  A  poetic  foot,  composed  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long  ones  ( —  ^  — ).  Bentley. 

Cre'tl-clsm  (-tl-alz'm),  n.   Falsehood  ;  lying  ;  cretism. 

Gre'tin  (kre'tin),  n.  [F.  cretin;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
One  atliirtt-d  witli  cretinism. 

Gre'tln-lsza  (kre'tln-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  creiinisme.']  A 
condition  of  endemic  or  inherited  idiocy,  accompanied  by 
physical  degeneracy  and  deformity  (usually  ^vith  goiter), 
frequent  in  certain  mountain  valleys,  esp.  of  the  Alps. 

Gre'tin-OUS  (-us),  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a 
cretin.     "  Cretinous  stupefaction."  Riiski7i. 

Cre'tlsm  (kre'tiz'm),  7i.  [Gr.  KprfTia-fLO^  lying,  fr. 
(coTjTi^eif  to  act  like  a  Cretan,  that  is,  to  He.  "  The  Cre- 
tians  are  always  liars."  Titus  i.  12.]  A  Cretan  practice  ; 
lying  ;  a  falsehood. 

Cre-tonne'  (kre-tSn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Cretan,  its  first 
manufacturer.]  1.  A  strong  white  fabric  with  warp  of 
hemp  and  weft  of  flax. 

2.  A  fabric  with  cotton  warp  and  woolen  weft. 

3-  A  kind  of  chintz  with  a  glossy  surface. 

Cre'tose  (kre'tos),  a.  [L.  cretosuSj  fr.  creta  chalk.] 
Chalky:  <retaceous.     \_Obs.']  Ash. 

Creut'zer  (kroit'ser),  71.    See  Kreutzee. 

i;CreU5  (kre),  n.  [F.,  adj.,  hollow,  n.,  a  hollow.] 
Used  in  English  only  in  the  expression  en  creuz.  Thus, 
engraving  en  creur  is  engraving  in  intaglio,  or  by  sinking 
or  hollowing  out  the  design. 

II  Cre'val-16'  (kr5,'vaM;i'),  n.  [Prob.  of  same  origin  aa 
eavalhj.  See  Cavally.]  {Zo'uL)  {n)  The  cavally  or 
jurel.  See  Cavally,  and  Jurel.  (h)  The  pompauo 
\Trnrhynotiis  Carol inus). 

II  Gie'vaase'  (kra'vAs'),  n.  [F.  See  Crevice.]  1.  A 
deep  crevice  or  fissure,  as  in  an  embankment ;  one  of  the 
clefts  or  fissures  by  whirh  the  mass  of  a  glacier  is  divided. 

2.  A  breach  in  the  levee  or  embankment  of  a  river, 
caused  by  the  pressure  Of  the  water,  as  on  the  lower 
Miflflisaippi.     \_U.  S.! 

Crov'et  (krSv'gt),  n.  [Of.  Ceuet.]  A  crucible  or 
melting  pot ;  a  cruaet.  Crabb. 

Crev'lce  (kr5v'lB),  n.  [OK.  crevnce,  crevice,  F.  cre- 
vasse, fr.  crever  to  break,  burst,  fr.  L.  crepare  to  crack, 
break.  Cf.  Craven,  Crepitate,  Crevasse.]  A  narrow 
opening  resulting  from  a  split  or  crack  or  the  separa- 
tion of  a  junction ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure;  a  rent. 

The  mouse, 
Behind  the  middcring  wainscot,  nhrickcd, 
Or  from  the  crpricc  peered  about.  Tennj/aon. 

Crev'lce,  t'.  ?    To  crack;  to  flaw.  [iJ.]    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Crev'lced  C-Tst),  a.  Having  a  crevice  or  crevices ;  as, 
a  rrcvirrd  (Structure  for  storing  ears  of  com. 

TnckliiiK  throiit:h  the  rierired  rock.   J.  Cunnin(/ham. 

Grev'lfl  (-Trt),  n.    (;?o;;/.)  The  crawfish.    [Pr(n>.  Eng.] 

Crow  (krj!),  n.     (ZoUl.)  The  Manx  shearwater. 

Crew  (krjO,  n.  [From  older  accrue  accession,  rei*n- 
forcemiMit,  hence,  company^  crew ;  the  first  syllable  be- 
ing ininnnderstood  as  the  indefinitf)  article.  See  Accrue, 
CuEscK.NT.]  1.  A  comjtany  of  people  associated  together ; 
uu  assemblage  ;  a  throng. 

Thrrc  a  noble  rrein 
Of  Ifirds  and  Indie**  wtood  on  every  nidc.         Spenun: 
Faithful  to  whom  1  to  thy  rebellious  crcicf        AfilUm. 
2.  The  company  of  seamen  \vlio  man  a  sliip,  vessel,  or 
boat;  the  company  belonging  to  a  vesael  or  a  boat. 


C^^"  The  word  crew,  in  law,  is  ordinarily  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  i/jip'5  conipujiy,  including  master  and  other  olfi- 
ctrrs.  When  the  uuister  and  other  otficers  are  exiluded, 
the  context  always  shows  it.  ^tury.     iiurrtll. 

3.  In  an  extended  sense,  any  small  body  of  men  asso- 
ciated for  a  purpose;  a  gang;  as  {Naut.),  the  carpen- 
ter's crew  ;  the  boatswain's  crew, 

Syn.  —  Company ;  band;  gang;  horde;  mob;  herd; 
throng ;  party. 

Crew  (kru),  imp.  of  Crow. 

Crew'el  ikiu'Sl),  n.  [Perh.  for  cleweJ,  dim.  of  cleu-  a 
ball  <if  thread;  or  cf.  D.  krul  curl,  E.  curl.  V26.] 
Worsted  yarn,  slackly  twisted,  used  for  embroidery. 

Crew'el-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Embroidery  in  crewels, 
commonly  done  upon  some  jilain  material,  such  as  linen. 

Grew'et  (krw'St),  n.    See  Cruet. 

Crib  (krlb),  n.  [AS.  crybb ;  akin  to  OS.  kribbjn,  D. 
krib,  kribhe,  Dan.  krybbe,  G.  krippe,  and  perli.  to  MHO. 
krebe  basket,  G.  korb,  and  E.  rip  a  sort  of  wicker  basket.] 

1.  A  manger  or  rack  ;  a  feeding  place  for  animals. 

The  steer  and  lion  nt  one  crib  shall  meet.  Pope. 

2.  A  stall  for  oxen  or  other  cattle. 

Where  no  oxen  are.  the  crih  is  clean.    Prov.  xiv.  4. 

3.  A  small  inclosed  bedstead  or  cot  for  a  child. 

4.  A  box  or  bin,  or  similar  wooden  structure,  for  stor- 
ing grain,  salt,  etc. ;  as,  a  crib  for  corn  or  oats. 

5-  A  hovel ;  a  hut ;  a  cottage. 

Why  rather.  Sleep.  licst  tlum  in  smokv  cribs,  .  .  . 

Than  iu  the  periuincd  chambers  of  tlie  great  ?        Shak. 

6.  {Mining)  A  structure  or  frame  of  timber  for  a 
foundation,  or  for  supporting  a  roof,  or  for  lining  a  shaft. 

7.  A  structure  of  logs  to  be  anchored  with  stones  ;  — 
used  for  docks,  piers,  dams,  etc. 

8.  A  small  raft  of  timber.     [^Canada] 

9.  A  small  theft ;  anj1:hiug  purloined ;  a  plagiarism  ; 
hence,  a  translation  or  key,  etc.,  to  aid  a  student  in  pre- 
paring or  reciting  his  lessons.     (_CoUoq.'^ 

Tlie  Latin  version  technically  called  a  crib.    Ld.  Lytton. 
Occasional  perusal  of  the  Pagan  writers,  assisted  by  a  crib. 

\Mlkic  Collins. 

10.  A  miner's  luncheon.     ICanf]  Raymond. 

11.  {Card  Playing)  The  discarded  cards  wliich  the 
dealer  can  use  in  scoring  points  in  cribbage. 

Crib,  r.  i.  limp.  &,  p.  p.  Cribbed  (kribd);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cribbing.]  1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  iu  a  narrow 
habitation  ;  to  cage  ;  to  cramp. 

If  only  the  vital  energy  be  not  cribbed  or  cramped.    /.  Taylor. 
Now  I  am  cabin'd.  cribbed,  confined.  Shak. 

2.  To  pilfer  or  purloin ;  hence,  to  steal  from  an  au- 
thor ;  to  appropriate ;  to  plagiarize ;  as,  to  ci^ib  a  line 
from  Milton.     IColloq.'} 

Child,  being  fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  necklace.    Dickens. 

Orll),  V.  i.  1.  To  crowd  together,  or  to  be  confined, 
as  in  a  crib  or  iu  narrow  accommodations.     [-R.] 

Who  sought  to  make  .  .  .  bi&hops  to  crii.  in  a  Presbyterian 
trundle  bed.  (jauden. 

2.  To  make  notes  for  dishonest  use  in  recitation  or 
examination.     [College  Cunt^ 

3.  To  seize  the  manger  or  other  solid  object  with  the 
teeth  and  draw  in  wind  ;  — said  of  a  horse. 

Grib'bage  (krlb'bSj),  n.  [From  Crib,  v.  t.y  2.]  A 
game  of  cards,  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  iu  which 
there  is  a  crib.  (See  Crib,  11.)  It  is  characterized  by  a 
great  variety  of  chances. 

A  man's  fancy  would  be  summed  up  in  crif>bage.    John  Hall. 

Cribbage  hoard,  a  board  with  holes  and  pegs,  used  by 
cribbage  players  to  score  their  game. 

Grlb'ber  (krTb'ber),  Grib'-bit'er  (-bit'er),  n.  A  horse 
that  has  the  habit  of  cribbing. 

Crib''blng  (krtb'blng),  ?(.  1.  The  act  of  inclosing  or 
confining  in  a  crib  or  iu  close  quarters. 

2.  Purloining;  stealing;  plagiarizing.     [C0//07.] 

3.  {Mining)  A  framework  of  timbers  and  plank  back- 
ing for  a  shaft  lining,  to  prevent  caving,  percolation  of 
water,  etc. 

4.  A  vicious  habit  of  a  horse  ;  crib-biting.  The  horse 
lays  hold  of  the  crib  or  manger  with  his  teeth  and  draws 
air  into  the  stomach  with  a  grunting  sound. 

Grib'-bit'lng  (krTl/blVTnc),  n.    Same  as  Cribbing,  4. 

CrlbHale  (krlVbU),  n.  [F.  cHble,  LL.  criblus  sieve, 
fr.  L.  cribruni.']     1.  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen. 

2.  Coar.se  flour  or  meal.     [Ohs.']  Johnson. 

Crib1)le,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cribbled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cribbling  (-blTng).]  [Cf.  F.  cribter.']  To  cause 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  riddle  ;  to  sift. 

Crlb'ble,  «.   Coarse  ;  as,  cWi6/e  bread.   [Ohs.l   Huloet. 

II  Cri-bellum  (krl-bSl'lum),  n.   [L.,  a  small  sieve,  dim. 
of  cribrum  sieve.]     {Zoo!.)  A 
peculiar   perforated   organ   of 
certain  spiders  {Cinijlonidip), 
used    for    spinning   a    special  0 
kind  of  silk. 

Crib'rate  (krTb'riit),^.   [L. 

crihralus,  p.  p.  of  cribrare  to 
sift,  fr.  cnirrim  a  sieve.]  Crib- 
riform. 

Grl-bra'tlon  (krT-bra'ahun), 
71.  [Cf.  F.  cribratiori,  fr.  L. 
cribrare  to  sift.  See  Crib- 
ble, n.]  {Pharmacy)  The 
act  or   procpHS   of  separating      „  ..   „  ,  „  - . 

tho  Hn,.r  part,  of  drug»  from  =  .Feo""pSr,°'of'C.no;! 
the  coarm-r  by  siftmg.  ,.,^ ;  p  adub.     Much  en- 

Grlb'rl-2orm     ( k  r  T  b '  r  T  -     largcd. 
fOrni),  n.     [L.  cribrum  sievo 

+ -/orf/i  .■  v.i.F.crilirifnrme.']  Resembling,  or  having  the 
foriti  of,  a  sieve ;  i>ierced  with  holes ;  as,  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  a  cribrijforyn  compress. 

Cribriform  celli  (^<?/.),  tliose  which  liave  licre  and  there 
obliiiue  or  transverse  eicvo  plates,  or  places  perforated 
with  mauy  lioles. 


Crlb'rose  (krTb'ros),  a.  [L.  cribrum  sieve.]  Perfo- 
rated like  a  Bieve  ;  criiiriform. 

CrlC  (krik),  Ti.  [Prob.  fr.  F  r; /c  a  jackscrew.]  The* 
ring  which  turns  inward  and  condenses  the  flame  of  a 
lamp.  Kiiiqht. 

Crick  (krTk),  71.  [See  Creak.]  The  creaking  of  a. 
door,  or  a  noise  resembhng  it.     [Ois.]  Johnson . 

Crick,  n.  [The  same  as  ci-eek  a  bending,  tuisting. 
See  Creek,  Crook.]  1.  A  painful,  spasmodic  atTeftimi  of 
the  muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or 
back,  rendering  it  difficult  to  move  the  part. 

To  those  uImi  that,  with  a  crick  or  cramp,  have  their  necks 
drawn  backward.  Jfollaiid. 

2.   [Cf.  F.  rric]     A  small  jackscrew.  KnigM. 

Grlck'et  (krlk'gt),  n.  [OE.  criket,  OP.  crequet,  cri- 
quel;  prob.  of  German  origin,  and 
akin  to  E.  creak  ;  cf.  1>.  kriek  a  <ri(k- 
et.  See  Creak.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  orthop- 
terous  insect  ol  the  genus  Giyllus, 
and  allied  genera.  The  males  'make 
chirping,  musical  notes  by  rubbing 
together  the  basal  parts  of  the  veins 
of  the  front  wings. 

E^^  The  common  European  cricket 
is  (.iryllus  domcstirus :  the  conmion 
large  black  crickets  of  America  are 
<j.  niger,  0\  neglectus,  and  otliers. 

Balm  cricket.  See  under  Balm.  — 
Cricket  bird,  a  small  European  bird 
(Silvia  locustella)  ;  —  called  also 
(iras.ihnpjicr  ir a r bl e r.  ~  Cricket  frog,  a 
small  American  tree  frog  (Arris  yryl- 
lus} ;  —  so  called  from  its  chirping.         -,  .  ,    .  ,„    „ 

CrlCk'et,    n.        [AS.  cricc,   crycc^      lectvs),  lemuk. 
crooked  staff,  crutch.  Perh.  first  used 
in   sense  1,  a   stool  prob.  having  been   first  used  as  a 
wicket.     See  Crutch.]    1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  A  game  nmch  played  in  England,  and  sonietimes 
in  America,  with  a  ball,  bats,  and  wickets,  the  \  layers  be- 
ing arranged  in  two  contesting  parties  or  sides. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  false  roof,  or  the  raising  of  a  portion- 
of  a  roof,  so  as  to  throw  off  water  from  behind  an  obsta- 
cle, such  as  a  chimney. 

Crick'et,  v.  i.     To  play  at  cricket.  Te7i7ii/son~ 

Grlck'et-er  (krik'St-er),  71.    One  who  plays  at  cric-ket. 

Grl'COid  (kri'koid),  a.  [Gr.  wptKos  ring  -f  -aid.}. 
{AJiai.)  Resembling  a  ring;  —  said  esp.  of  the  cartilage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx,  and  the  adjoining  parts. 

Cri'CO-thy'rold  (-kS-thi'roid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining both  to  the  cricoid  and  the  thyroid  cartilages. 

Cried  (krid),  imp.  &j).  p.  of  Cry. 

Cri'er  (kri'er),  71.  [Cf.  F.  crienr.  See  Cry.]  On» 
who  cries ;  one  who  makes  proclamation.  Specifically, 
an  officer  who  proclaims  the  orders  or  directions  of  a. 
court,  or  who  gives  pubhc  notice  by  loud  proclamation  ; 
as,  a  town-crier. 

lie  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier.    Ecclus.  xx.  15. 

Crime  (krim),  n.  [F.  crime,  fr.  L  crimen  judicial  de- 
cision, that  which  is  subjected  to  such  a  decision,  charge, 
fault,  crime,  fr.  the  root  of  cernere  to  decide  judicially. 
See  Certain.]  1.  Any  violation  of  law,  either  divine  or 
human  ;  an  omission  of  a  duty  commanded,  or  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  forbidden  by  law. 

2.  Gross  violation  of  human  law,  in  distinction  from  a, 
misdemeanor  or  trespass,  or  other  slight  offense.  Hence, 
also,  any  aggravated  offense  against  morality  or  the  pub- 
lic welfare  ;  any  outrage  or  great  wrong.  "  To  part  error 
from  crime.'''*  Teiinyson. 

C^^  Criyjies,  in  the  English  common  law.  are  grave  of- 
fenses which  were  originally  capitally  punished  (murder, 
rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny),  as  distin- 

guished    from  misdemeanors,  which  are  otteuses   of   a- 
ghter  grade.    See  Misdemeanors. 
3-  Any  great  wickcduess  or  sin ;  iniquity. 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  't  is  no  rnmc  to  love.         Pope. 

4.  That  which  occasions  crime.     [06^.] 

The  tree  of  life,  the  cniw  of  our  first  father's  fall.    Spenser. - 

Capital  crime,  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
_  Syn.  —  Sin;  vice  ;  iniiiuity  ;  wrong.  —  Crime,  Sin,. 
Vice,  a*//'  is  the  generic  term,  embracing  wi(.krdneB3  of 
every  kind,  but  specititally  denoting  au  ofleiit.t-  as  com- 
mitted agauist  God.  Cnu,'  in  .strictly  aviolatinn  of  law 
either  human  or  divine  ;  but  in  jm-sent  usage  the  term  iff 
commonly  applied  toactiuns  e.mtrarv  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Vice  m  more  dibtnictively  that  which  springs  fron> 
the  inorduiate  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites.  whicl» 
are  in  themselves  innocent.  Thus  intemperance,  unchas- 
tity,  duplicity,  etc.,  are  rirrs ;  while  murder,  forgery, 
etc..  which  spring  from  the  indulgence  of  selfish  pas-- 
sions,  are  rrintes. 

Grlme'ful  (krim'ful),  a.  Criminal;  wicked  ;  contrary 
to  law,  right,  or  duty.     lObs.'\  Shak. 

Crlme'less.  a.     Free  from  crime  ;  innocent.        Shak. 

Criml-Iial  (krlm'T-nal),  a.  [L.  rriminalis,  fr.  crimen: 
cf.  F.  crimincl.     See  Crime.]     1,  (Juilty  of  crime  or  sin. 

The  neglect  nf  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us  criniinal 
in  tiie  Kight  of  God.  lingers. 

2.  Involving  a  crime ;  of  the  nature  of  a  crime ;  — 
said  of  an  act  or  of  conduct ;  as,  criminal  carelessness. 

Fnripisli  and  fantastic  ornanientt.  arc  only  indications  of  vice,. 
nirf  rnminnl  \n  themselvpp.  Addisuii.-. 

3.  Relating  to  crime  ;  —  opposed  to  civil;  as,  the  ot'mtV 
nal  code. 

The  offlcerB  and  FCrvantfi  of  the  crown,  violating  the  pcrnnnal 
lihiTty.  or  other  richt  of  the  subject  .  .  .  were  in  some  cn^e* 
liable  to  rrinnnnl  proCCRS.  J/uUaili. 

Criminal  action  (Law),  an  action  or  suit  instituted  to  se- 
cure conviction  and  puniMlnnent  for  a  crime.  —  Crlminah 
conversation  i /.tiw),  uidiiufiil  mieremirse  Mith  u  married- 
wninau  ;  adultery  ;-  uniially  ablireviated,  rrini.  eim. — 
Criminal  law,  the  law  which  relatcH  to  crimes. 

Crtm'l-nal,  w.  one  who  has  committed  a  crime  ;  espe- 
cially, one  wlio  is  found  guilty  by  verdict,  confeaMion,  or- 
proof ;  a  malcfa<'tor  ;  a  felon. 

Orlm't-nol-lst.  n.    One  versed  in  crnninal  law.  [i?.] 


ale,    scniite,    cftre,    ftm,    Urm,    ask,    flnrtl,    ijU  ;    Cve,    event,    find,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill  j    old,    &bey,    Orb,    Odd  ; 


CRIMINALITY 

Crlm'l-nal'l-ty  (krTni'T-nJtl'T-tJ),  71.  [LL.  criminali- 
//(.s',  ir.  L.  rrinmitiCis.  See  Criminal.]  Tlie  iiuaiity  or 
htii'te  uf  bciiif,'  <  riiiiiiial ;  that  whicli  uouBtitulCb  a  ciiuic  ; 
guiltineaB ;  guilt. 

This  in  Uy  no  means  the  only  criterion  of  criminaliti/. 

lilarLsionf. 

Crim'1-nal-ly  (krTm1-ii«l-lJ),  adv.  In  viulatiou  of 
law  ;  \vi<-k(_--ily. 

Crlm'1-nal-neBS,  n.    Criminality.    [A*.] 

Criminate  (kit'"'-Y-iii*t).  '"■  '■  ['"'/'■  '■^'  P-  P-  *^*^'"- 
iNATEu  (-ita'tS(l);  p.  pr.  A:  rh.  v.  Ciuminatino  (-iia'- 
tTnj^).J  [L.  criininatmi,  p.  p.  of  criinininf'^  vriininuri^  to 
(■riininate,  fr.  crimen.  Bee  Ckime.J  1.  To  accuse  of,  or 
charge  with,  a  crime. 

To  n-imimit- ,  with  the  ht-nvv  iniil  iin'„'roumU-«l  charge  of  diH- 
Inj'uUy  mill  tiKsiilTi'Ction,  uii  iiiiciiiiu|it,  HHlcpciKKMit,  and  rc- 
lorniint;  imrhumrnt.  JIhiKt. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime  or  in  its  consequencea  ;  to 
render  liable  to  a  criminal  charge. 

Iinnt'Ilcd  by  the  strongcat  presBurc  of  hoiic  nml  fi'fir  to  rrimi- 
jut/c  liiiii.  MnitiuUiij. 

Grlm^l-na'tlon  (krlm'T-na'shun).  "■  [L-  criiiiinatio.'\ 
The  act  of  accasiny  ;  accUHatioii  ;  charge;  complaint. 

Tlic  criinimitioiis  and  recriimiiutioiiK  ul  the  udvcret  imrtit-fi. 

Miuituttnj. 

Crlml-na-Uve  (krlui't-nA-tlv),  a.  Charging  witli 
crime;  accusing;  criminatory.  li-  ^orth. 

Crlm'l-na-tO-ry  (-tfi-rj'),  (/.  Relating  to,  or  involving, 
criuiination;    accusing;    aa,   a  criminatory  conacieuce. 

Crlm'l-nol'O-gy  (-n51'o-J5),  n.  [L.  crimen,  criminis, 
crime  |- -/(';/'/■]  A  treutist?  on  crime  or  the  criminal 
population.  "—C!rlm''l-nol'o-glst  (-jTst),  n. 

Grlml-nous  tkrliii'T-nn,-,).  <i.  [L.  criminosus,  fr.  cri- 
!uen.  See  CiUME.]  Criininal  ;  involving  great  crime  or 
grave  charges  ;  very  wicked  ;  Iumihjus.      [Ob.s.']  HoUanil. 

—  Crim'1-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ciiml-nous-ness,  "■  [Obs.'] 
Grim'O-sin  (.krIm'o-zTn),  n.     [C'/ja.]     See  Crimson. 
Gnmp  (krinip),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crimped  (krTiiit ; 
2K>) ;  p.  i)r.  &  vb.  n.  Crimping.]     [Akin  to  D.  krimpni 
to  shriuk,  shrivel,  Sw.  kri/wpii,  Dan.  kn/wpe,  and  to  E. 
cramp.     See  Cramp.]     1.  To  fold  or  plait  in  regular  un- 
dulations in  sucli  a  way  that  the  material  will  retain  the 
sliape  intended  ;  to  give  a  wavy  appearance  to  ;   as,  to 
crimp  the  border  of  a  cap  ;  to  crimp  a  ruffle.     Cf.  Crisp. 
The  comely  hostess  in  a  crimpeil  cap.       IT'.  Irving. 

2.  To  pinch  and  hold  ;  to  seize. 

3.  Hence,  to  entrap  into  the  military  or  naval  service  ; 
aa,  to  crimp  seamen. 

Coaxing  nnd  courttng  with  intent  to  crimp  hini.     Carhih  . 

4.  {Cookery)  To  cause  to  contract,  or  to  render  more 
crisp,  as  tlie  Hesh  of  a  tish,  by  gashing  it,  when  living, 
with  a  knife  ;  as,  to  crinij>  .skate,  etc. 

Crimping  house,  a  low  lu-lifing  house,  into  which  men  are 
decoyed  and  plied  with  drink,  to  induce  them  to  ship  or 
enlist  as  sailors  or  soldiers.  —  Crimoing  Iron,  (n)  An  iron 
instrument  for  crimping.:  and  curling  the  hair,  (b)  A 
crimping  machine.  —  Crimping  machine,  a  machine  with 
fluted  rollers  or  with  dies,  for  crimping  ruffles,  leatlier, 
iron,  etc.  —  Crimping  pin,  an  instrument  for  crimping  or 
puckering  the  border  of  a  lady's  cap. 

Crimp,  ff.  1.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable;  brittle,  [ii.] 
Now  the  fowler  . .  .  treads  the  crimp  earth.    ./.  Pliiliji^. 

2.  Weak;   inconsistent;  contradictory.     [7?.] 

The  evidence  is  nimp :  the  ■witnesses  swear  backward  and 
forward,  nnd  contradict  themselves,  Ailnilhnnt. 

Crimp,  n.     1.  A  coal  broker.    [Prov.  Eng.']     De  Foe. 

2.  One  who  decoys  or  entraps  men  into  the  military  or 
naval  service.  Mmrynt. 

3.  A  keeper  of  a  low  lodging  house  where  sailors  and 
emigrants  are  entrapped  and  fleeced. 

4.  Hair  which  has  been  crimped  ;  —  usually  mpl. 

B.  A  game  at  cards.     [06.i.]  B.  Jonson. 

Boot  crimp.    See  under  Boot. 

Crlmp'age  (-Sj),  7i.  The  act  or  practice  of  crimping; 
money  paid  to  a  crimp  for  shipping  or  enlisting  men. 

Criinp'er  (-er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  crimp.s ; 
as  :  (f/)  A  curved  board  or  frame  over  which  the  upper  of 
a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched  to  the  required  shape.  (6)  A 
device  for  giving  hair  a  wavy  appearance,  (c)  A  machine 
lor  crim])ing  or  rulfling  textile  fabrics. 

Grlm'ple  (krtm'p'l),  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crimpled 
(-p'ld) ;  ]}.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Crimplino  (-plTng).]  [Dim.  of 
crimp,  V.  t.]  To  cause  to  shrink  or  draw  together;  to 
contract;  to  curl.     [/?.]  Wi.'teman. 

Crlmp'y  (krimp'y),  "■  Having  a  crimped  appearance ; 
frizzly  ;  as,  the  crimpy  wool  of  the  Saxony  sheep. 

Crim'SOn  (krtm'z'n),  7t.  [OE.  crimo.sin,  OF.  crnmoi- 
.<:i>t,  F.  cramoisi  (cf.  Sp.  ccrmc.v),  LL.  carme.'tinus,  fr. 
Ar.  qermazl,  fr.  qermez  crimson,  kermes,  fr.  Skr.  hrmijn 
produced  by  a  worm;  krmi  worm  or  insert  -f  jnn  to 
generate;  akin  to  E.  kin.  Cf.  Carmine,  Kermes.]  A 
deep  red  color  tinged  with  blue ;  also,  red  color  in  gen- 
eral. 

Thou-ih  your  sins  he  ns  'carlct,  tliey  shall  he  as  white  ns 
enow;  though  they  be  red  like  vrimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

h.  i.  18. 

A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimmn  of  modestv. 

Slink. 

Grlm'SOn,  a.     Of  a  deep  red  color  tinged  with  blue  ; 

deep  red.     *■'  A  crimson  tide.''  Mrs.  Jlemavs. 

The  bhishinK  poppy  with  a  rrimfnn  hue.  Prior. 

Grlm'son,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;».;>.  Crimsoned  (-z'nd);  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  ?).  Crimsoning.]  To  dye  with  crimson  or  deep 
red ;  to  redden. 

Signed  in  thy  spoil  and  n-imfftvcd  in  thy  Icthc.        Shnk. 

Grlm'son,  v.  i.    To  become  crimson  ;  to  blush. 

Ancient  ti>wers  .  . .  be^nning  to  crimson  with  the  rndinnt  his- 
tcr  uf  a  ci'iudlcss  July  morning.  Ue  Quinccf/. 

Cri'nal  (kri'n"n,  a.  [L.  crinnVts,  fr.  crinis  the  hair.] 
Of  or  p.Mtiiining  to  the  hair.     [7?.]  Blount. 

Cri'na-ted  (kri'nS-t6d),  a.     Having  hair;  hairy. 

Crl'na-tO-ry  (kri'na-tS-rJ),  n.     Crinitory.  Craig. 

Crln'cum  (krin'kum),  n.  [Cf.  Crinkle.]  A  twist  or 
bend;  a  turn  ;  a  whimsey.     [CoUoq.']  Hudibras, 
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Orln'com-cran'cTim  (krtnTtfim-krSn'kQm),  n.  A 
twiftt ;  a  wbiiiiHry  iir  whim.     [C'iUo(].\ 

Grlned  (knnd),  «.      [L.  crinis  hair.]     (//(t.)  Having 

the  hair  of  a  diflerent  tincture  from  the  rest  of  tlie  body ; 

as,  a  charge  rriiird  of  a  red  tincture. 

Crl'nel  (kri'nel),  I  7t.     [L.  6TJrti.v  hair.]    Avery  fine, 

Crl'net  (kri'nfit), )      hairlike  feather.  lioolh. 

Cringe  (krtnj),  v.  i.    [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Cringed  (krinjd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cringing.]  [AS.  crincynn,  rrinynn,  crin- 

ctniy  to  yield,  fall;  akin  to  E.  crmik.]     To  draw  one's 

self  together  as  in  fear  or  servility  ;  to  bend  (^r  croucli 

with  biuie  Immility  ;  to  wince  ;  hence,  to  make  court  in  a 

degrading  manner  ;  to  fawn. 

When  thev  were  cmiie  uji  to  the  place  where  the  liono  were, 
the  bnVN  that  wi-nt  tieiore  were  ghiil  to  crmye  behnid,  for  they 
were  ulraid  of  the  lionh.  Jiunyan. 

Sly  hypocrite,  .  .  .  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fttwned  and  rWni/rt/,  and  servilely  adored 
lleavcn'B  awful  monarch  ?  Mdtrm. 

Fliittercro  .  .  .  arc  always  bowing  and  ri-inrjmg.    Arl-ulhiwt. 
Grlnge,  v.  t.    To  contract ;  to  draw  together  ;  to  cause 
to  shrink  or  wrinkle  ;  to  distort.     [Obs.'\ 

Till  hke  a  boy  you  kcc  hini  niiiyc  his  foce, 
And  wliine  aloud  Jor  mercy.  S/iak. 

Cringe,  n.  Servile  civility  ;  fawning  ;  a  shrinking  or 
bowing,  as  in  fear  or  scrviHty,  "  With  crinye  and 
shrug,  and  how  obsequious."  Voivper. 

Grlnge^llng,  n.     One  wlio  cringes  meanly  ;  a  fawner. 
Crin'ger  (krln'jer),  n.     Om-  wlm  crinpcH. 
Crin'ging-ly,  adv.     In  a  cringing  manm-r. 
Crln'gle  (krtn'g'l),  n.     [Icel.  krinyln  orb;    akin    to 
kriny  aroimd,  and  to  D.  krivy  circle,  and  to  E.  cringe^ 
crank.'\     1.  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 

2.  (yauQ  An  iron  or  rope  thimble  or  grommet 
worked  into  or  attached  to  the  edges  and  corners  of  a 
sail;— usually  in  the  plural.  The  cringles  are  used  for 
making  fast  tin-  bowliup-  bridles,  earings,  etc. 

Crln'i-CUl'tur-al  (krlnl-kril'tiir-al;  135),  a.     [L.  ert- 
nis  hair  +  rullnni.  \  K.hitiiig  to  the  growth  of  hair.  [R.') 
Crl-nig'er-OUS  (krt-nTj'Sr-us),  a.      {L.  criniger  ;  cn- 
?j(s  hair   f '/':r«j'' to  bear.]  Bearing  hair  ;  hairy,     [ii.] 
GlVnl-tai  (kri'ni-t(/l),  a.     Same  as  Crinite,  1. 

He  the  star  criiiilcd  adorcth.  Stany/mrst. 

Crl'nlte  {krl'nit),  a.     [L.  crinitux,  p.  p.  of  crivire  to 
provide  or  cover  with  liair,  fr.  criiii.';  hair.]     1.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  hair;  having  a  hairlike  tail 
or  train.     "-Comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars."        Fair/ax. 
2.  (Bo/.)  Bearded  or  tufted  with  hairs.  Gray. 

Crl'ni-to-ry  (kri^nT-tfi-rj?),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  hair  ; 
as,  a  crinitoni  covering.  T.  Hook. 

Crln'kle  (krin'k'l),  v.  t.  [iwp.  &p.  p.  Crinkled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Crinkling  (-kling).]  [A  dim., 
fr.  the  root  of  cringe  :  akin  to  D.  krinkelen  to  wind  or 
twist.  Cf.  Cringle,  Cringe.]  To  form  with  short  turns, 
bends,  or  wrinkles ;  to  mold  into  inequalities  or  sinuos- 
ities; to  cause  to  wrinkle  or  curl. 

TheYouGc  is  crinkled  to  and  fro.  Chaucer. 

Her  face  all  howsy, 
Comely  rrinklcd, 

"Wondroui^ly  wrinkled.  SUIton. 

The  flames  thronch  all  tlic  casements  pushing  forth, 

Like  red-hot  devils  crin/.k'd  into  snukes.      Jlrs.  /iyoivmiig. 

Crln'kle,  v.  i.     To  turn  or  wind  ;  to  run  in  and  out  in 

many  sliort  bends  or  turns  ;  to  curl ;  to  run  in  waves  ; 

to  wrinkle  ;  also,  to  rustle,  as  stiff  cloth  when  moved. 

The  gr  ;eu  wheat  crinkles  like  a  lake.    J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
And  nil  the  rooms 
Were  full  of  cnvVing  silks.  Mrs.  Jirownnig. 

Crin'kle,  n.     A  winding  or  turn  ;  wrinkle  ;  sinuosity. 
The  criitUrs  in  this  glass,  making  objects  appear  double. 

-1.  Tucker. 

Crlnlded  (krtn'k'ld),  a.  Having  short  bends,  turns, 
or  wrinkles;  wrinkled;  wavy  ;  zigzag.  "The  crinkled 
lightning."  Lowell. 

Crln'kly  (-klj?),  ff.    Having  crinkles;  wavy;  wnnkly. 

Cri'nold  (kri'noid),  a.  [See  Crinoidea.]  {Zool.)  Cri- 
noidal.  ^  n.     One  of  the  Crinoidea. 

Crl-nold'al  (krt-noid'al).  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaming 
to  crinoids  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  crinoids. 

II  Cil-noid'e-a  (krt-noid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Kpu'oi' lily -}- -oi(/ :  ci.F.  crino'ide.']  (Zonl.) 
A  large  class  of  Echniodermata,  includini,' 
numerous  extinct  families  and  gen- r;i, 
but  comparatively  few  living  ones.  I\b'Nt 
of  the  fossil  species,  like  some  that  are; 
recent,  were  attached  by  a  jointed  stem. 
See  Blastoidea.  Cystoidea,  Comatula. 

Crl-noid'e-an  (-an),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of 
the  Crinoidea. 

Crin'0-line  (krTn'o-lTn),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
crin  liair,  L.  crinis.'}  1.  A  kind  of  stiff 
cloth,  used  chiefly  by  women,  for  under- 
skirts, to  expand  the  gown  worn  over  it ; 
—  so  called  because  originally  made  of 
hair. 

2.  A  lady's  skirt  made  of  any  stiff  ma- 
terial ;  latterly,  a  hoop  skirt. 

Crl-nose'  (krt-uos'),  a.  [Ij.crinis  hair.] 
Hairy.     [/?•] 

Cri-nos'i-ty  (krt-nGs'T-ty),  n.  Hairi- 
ness.    [7?.] 

llCrl'num  (kri'num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kpivov  lily.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulboiis 
plants,  of  the  order  Amaryllidncesc,  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse  plants  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

11  Cri'0;SpWnx' (kri'S-sfirks')  n    p^_  ^^  ,^^  ^^._ 

[Gr.    Kpios   mm    +   tr^ivf    siilnnx.J      noirtca  (/'™ra<T.nM 
A  sphinx  witli  the  head  of  a  ram.  yansiamts),    (X) 

Crlp'ple  (knp'p'l),  n.    [OE.  cri- 
pi-l.  rrepel,  cnijiel,  AS.  cri/pel  (akm  to  D.  kreupde,  G. 
I.riippel,  Dan.  krihlhiti,  Icel.   Iriiiyjiill),  prnp.,  one  th.at 
can  not  walk,  but  nuist  creep,  fr.  AS.  creofum  to  creep. 
See  Creep.]    One  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps;  one  who 
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has  lost,  or  never  liad,  the  uBe  of  a  limb  or  limbs;  alam^ 
[ierson;  hence,  one  who  is  partially  disabled. 

I  am  a  '-ripple  in  my  limbu  i  but  wliut  decuyft  arc  in  my  mind,, 
the  reader  mubt  determine.  JJri/dnt. 

Crlp'ple  (krTp'pM),  «.  Lame ;  halting.  IB.}  "The 
crip/'lr,  tardy-gaiterl  night."  Shak. 

Crlp'ple,  '  ■  t.  I ;//(//.  X-  p.  p.  Crii-pled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  ]>r. 
(t'  vb.  11.  Ciui'I'mno  (pllng;.]  1.  To  dcjirive  of  the  ita© 
of  u  limb,  particularly  dI  a  leg  or  foot ;  to  lame. 

He  had  rnpplcd  the  jojnth  of  tlie  noble  cliild.     Sir  W.  Scott.. 

2.  To  deprive  of  htrength,  activity,  or  capability  for 
service  or  use ;  to  disable  ;  to  deprive  of  resources;  as, 
to  bo  financially  crippled. 

Mr)re  M-rious  embarrarnniciitB  . . .  were  cripjiliiig  the  energy  of 
the  Heltlement  in  tlic  Uay.  I'n\frrg. 

All  incumbrance  wliich  would  permanently  cripple  the  body 
politic.  .Vwaulay. 

Grlp'pled  (krTp'p'ld),  a.  Lamed;  lame;  ditabled;. 
iiiip.'.l.d.     "  Tlie  crippled  crone."  Longjellow.. 

Crip'plc-ness.  7/.     Lameness.     [B.}  Johmrm^ 

Grlp'pler  (-pier),  n.  A  wooden  tool  used  in  graining 
leather.  Kniyht. 

Crip'pllng  (-plTng),  w.  Spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  a 
hujiport  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

Crlp'ply  (-plj),  a.  Lame  ;  disabled  ;  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition.    [/.'.]  ^frs.  Trollope. 

Cri'Bls  (kri'sTh),  n.;  pi.  Crises  (-sez).  [L.  crisis,  Gr. 
Kpiif;,  fr.  Kpiuciv  to  separate.  See  Certain.]  1.  The 
point  of  time  when  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  any 
affair  or  course  of  action  must  go  on,  or  be  modified  or 
terminate  ;  the  decisive  moment ;  the  turning  point. 

This  hour  'b  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.         Dryden. 
The  very  times  of  oi'.^/.*  for  the  fate  of  the  country.    lirongham. 

2.  {Med.)  That  change  in  a  disease  which  indicate* 
whether  the  result  is  to  be  recovery  or  death  ;  some- 
times, also,  a  striking  change  of  Rymptoms  attended  by 
au  outward  manifestation,  as  by  an  eruption  or  sweat. 

Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  ekill.  iJrydeji. 

Crisp  (krisp),  a.  [AS.  crisp,  fr.  L.  crispus ;  cf. 
cnrpere  to  pluck,  card  (wool),  and  E.  harvest.  Cf. 
Crape.]  1.  Curling  in  stiff  curls  or  ringlets  ;  as,  crisp- 
hair. 

2.  Curled  with  the  ripple  of  the  water.  [Poetici 
You  nymphs  called  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks  •  •  • 
Leave  your  cri.<p  channels.  Shak. 

3.  Brittle ;  friable ;  in  a  condition  to  break  with  a. 
short,  sharp  fracture  ;  as,  crisp  snow. 

The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp.         Goldsviith. 

4.  Possessing  a  certain  degree  of  firmnesa  and  fresh- 
ness ;  in  a  fresh,  unwilled  condition. 

It  [liurcl]  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet  looks  na 
hate  and  atsp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years.  Leigh  Hunt. 

6.  Lively  ;  sparkling  ;  effervescing. 

Your  neat  crisp  claret.  Beau.  i(Fl. 

6.  Brisk;  crackling;  cheerful;  lively. 

The  snug,  small  room,  and  the  crisp  fire.       Dickens. 

Crisp,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Crisped  (krispt)  \  p.  pr.  8:, 

vh.  n.   Crisping.]     [L.  crisjmre,  fr.  crispus.     See  Ceisp, 

(/.]    1.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets,  as  hair,  or  the  nap- 

ol  cloth  ;  to  interweave,  as  the  branches  of  trees. 

2.  To  cause  to  undulate  irregularly,  as  crape  or  water  ; 
to  wriukle  ;  to  cause  to  ripple.    Cf.  Crimp. 

The  lover  with  the  myrtle  sprays 
Adorns  his  ci-ispud  tresses.  Drat/ton.. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.  MilUm. 

The  crisped  brnoke. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  eands  of  gold.         Milton. 

3.  To  make  crisp  or  brittle,  as  in  cooking. 

Crisping  Iron,  an  instrument  by  which  hair  or  any  tex- 
tile fabric  is  crisped.  —  Crisping  pin,  the  simplest  form  ot 
crisping  iron.    Is.  iii.  22. 

Crisp,  v.  i.    To  undulate  or  ripple.     Cf.  Crisp,  v.  t. 

To  watcli  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  bpacli.       Teumjson. 

Crisp,  n.  That  which  is  crisp  or  brittle;  the  state  of 
being  crisp  or  brittle ;  as,  burned  to  a  crisp  ;  specifically, 
the  rind  of  roasted  pork  ;  crackling. 

Grls'pate  (krth'pat),    )  a.    [L.  crispatus,  p.  p.  of  cris- 

Grls'pa-ted  (-pa-t6d),  (  pare.']  Having  a  crisped 
.^ppt-aranif  ;  irregularly  curled  or  twisted. 

Cris-pa'tlon  (krls-pa'shQn),  n.     [Cf.   F.  crispntion.'] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  curling,  or  the  state  of  being 
curled.  Bacon^ 

2.  A  very  slight  convulsive  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  certain  muscles,  external  or  internal. 

Few  men  can  look  down  from  a  great  height  without  creep- 
ings  and  o-i.-7>a()0HS.  O.  Jl.  I/olmef. 

Crls'pa-ture  (krls'pa-tur ;  135),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing rrispate. 

Crlsp'er  (krTs'per),  n.  One  who,  or  that  whicb, 
crisps  or  curls  ;  an  instrument  for  making  little  curU  iur 
the  nap  of  cloth,  as  in  chinchilla. 

Crls'pln  (krTs'pTn)i  "•  1-  ^  shoemaker;  — jocularly 
so  called  from  the  patron  saint  of  tlie  craft. 

2.  A  member  of  a  union  or  association  of  shoemakers. 

Crisply  (krTsply),  adv.     In  a  crisp  manner. 

CrlSp'ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  crisp. 

Crlsp'y  ( -y),  a.  1.  Formed  into  short,  close  ringlets ; 
frizzed  ;  crisp  ;  as,  crispy  locks. 

2.  Crisp  ;  brittle  ;  as,  a  crispy  pie  crust. 

Crls'sal  (krTs'srtl),  a.  {Zool.)  1.  Pertainmg  to  the 
crissuni ;  as,  cnj.tai  feathers. 

2-  Having  highly  colored  imder  tail  coverts ;  aa,  the 
cri.''snl  tlirasher. 

Crlss'cross'  (krisTtrSs';  115),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Ckri.'^tcro.ss.]  1.  A  mark  or  cross,  as  the  signature  of  a 
person  who  is  unable  to  write. 

2.  A  child's  game  played  on  paper  or  on  a  slate,  con- 
sisting of  lines  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Crlss'cross',  v.  t.  To  mark  or  cover  with  cross  lines  ,- 
as,  paper  was  crisscrossed  with  red  marks. 
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Orlsa'cross  (krlsltrSs';    115),  adv.     1.    In  opposite 
directions  ;    iu  a  way  to  cross  something  else  ;  crossiug 
one  another  at  various  angles  and  iu  various  ways. 
Logs  anil  trees  lying  aisucross  in  utter  confusion. 

ir.  /.'.  Boiirdman. 

2.  With  opposition  or  hindrance ;  at  cross  purposes ; 
contrarily ;  as,  things  go  crisscross. 

Crlss'cross-row'  (-roO,  "■    See  Chbistcross-row. 

II  Grls'sum  (krts'sum),  n. ;  pi.  Ceissa  (-sa).  [NL.  ; 
cf.  L.  crisso  to  move  the  haunches.]  {Zool.)  That  part 
of  a  bird,  or  the  feathers,  surrouudiug  the  cloacal  open- 
ing ;  the  under  tail  coverts. 

Gris'tate  (krTs'tat),  a.  [L.  cristatus,  fr.  crista  crest.] 
{Bot.  &  Zoul.)  Crested. 

Crl-te'ri-on  (fcrt-te'rl-un),  n.  ;  pi.  Criteria  (-i),  some- 
times Critekions  (-unz).  [Gr.  KpiTTJpiov  a  means  for 
judging,  fr.  Kpinq^  decider,  judge,  fr.  lepiVeii/  to  separate. 
See  Certain.]  A  standard  of  judging  ;  any  approved  or 
established  rule  or  test,  by  wliich  facts,  principles,  opin- 
ions, and  conduct  are  tried  in  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  them. 

Of  the  ilUeascg  of  the  mind  there  is  no  criterion.    Donne. 
Inferences  founded  on  such  enduring  criteria.    Hir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Syn.— Standard;  measure;  rule. 

Grlth  (krtth),  n.  [Gr.  kplS-^  a  barleycorn,  a  small 
■weight.]  (C^ieni.)  The  unit  for  estimating  the  weight  of 
aeriform  substances;  —  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  hydrogen 
at  0*  centigrade,  and  with  a  teusion  of  7G  centimeters  of 
mercury.     It  is  O.OS'JO  of  a  gram,  or  1.3S274  grains. 

Crlth'o-man^cy  (krTth'u-mSu'sj'),  n.  [Gr.  lepi^at,  pi., 
barley  +  '>'l>^ncy  :  cf.  F.  crithoinancie.']  A  kind  of  div- 
ination by  means  of  the  dough  of  the  cakes  offered  in  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  the  victims. 

Crlt'iC  (krltlk),  n.  [L.  crificus,  Gr.  KptTitcoy.  a  critic  j 
prop.,  an  adj.  meaning  able  to  discuss^  from  KpiVeif  to 
judge,  discern.  See  Certain,  and  cf.  Critique.]  1.  One 
skilled  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  literary  or  artistic 
■works;  a  connoisseur ;  an  adept ;  hence,  one  who  exam- 
ines literary  or  artistic  works,  etc.,  and  passes  judgment 
upon  them  ;  a  reviewer. 

The  opinion  of  the  most  ekillful  critics  was.  that  nothing 
■finer  [than  Golii-^mith's  ■"  Traveler")  had  appeared  in  ver?e 
eiiice  the  fourth  book  of  tlie  "  Dunciad."  JliicntiUif/. 

2.  One  who  passes  a  rigorous  or  captious  judgment ; 
one  who  censures  or  finds  fault ;  a  harsh  examiner  or 
judge  ;  a  caviler  ;  a  carper. 

When  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with  virtue, 
piety,  and  truth.  let  not  little  critics  exalt  themsetves,  and 
ehower  down  tiicir  ill  nature.  /.  n'atts. 

You  know  -who  the  critics  are  ?  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  and  art.  JJtacoiLsjiehl. 

3.  The  art  of  criticism.     {_Obs.']  Locke. 

4.  An  act  of  criticism  ;  a  critique.     [_Obs.'\ 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last.  Pope. 

Crlt'lc,   n.     Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism ; 

critical.     [06^.]  "  Cn'/iV learning."  Pope. 

Grlt'lc,  V.  i.     [Cf.  F.  critiguer.']    To  criticise  ;  to  play 

the  critic.     [06^.] 

Nay,  if  you  begin  to  critic  once,  we  shall  never  have  done. 

.-1.  Brewer. 

Grlric-al  (krTtl-kal),  a.     [See  Critic,  n..  Crisis.] 

1.  Qualified  to  criticise,  or  pass  judgment  upon,  liter- 
ary or  artistic  productions. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critiral  ears  to  direct 
and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not.  Holder. 

2.  Pertaining  to  criticism  or  the  critic's  art ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  criticism  ;  accurate  ;  as,  ciHtical  knowledge  ; 
a  critical  dissertation. 

3.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions,  or  to  exercise 
careful  judgment  and  selection;  exact ;  nicely  judicious. 

Virgil  was  po  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he  would 
never  have  brou;;ht  in  such  prayers  as  these,  if  they  Imd  not 
been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  cubtoms.  Dj:  .StiUnigjifct. 

4.  Inclined  to  criticise  or  find  fault ;  fastidious  ;  cap- 
tious;  censorious ;  exacting. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  mo  to  't. 

For  1  utn  notliins,  if  not  crttictil.  ShaJc. 

6.  Characterized  by  thoroughness  and  a  reference  to 
principles,  as  becomes  a  critic  ;  as,  a  critical  analysis  of 
a  subject. 

6.  [See  Crisis.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  a  crisis, 
turning  point,  or  specially  important  juncture;  impor- 
tant as  regards  consequences  ;  lience,  of  <loubtful  issue ; 
attended  with  risk  ;  dangerous  ;  as,  the  critical  stage  of 
a  fever  ;  a  critical  situation. 

Our  circumstances  arc  indeed  critical.  liurl-e. 

The  small  moment,  the  exact  point,  tlie  critical  minute,  on 

which  every  good  work  bo  much  depends.  South. 

Critical  angle  (Oj/tics),  that  angle  of  incidence  of  a  lu- 
niinouB  ray  at  which  it  is  wholly  reflected,  and  no  portiun 
of  it  traiiHmitted.  The  sine  of  this  angle  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium. — Critical  phlloa- 
«phy,  the  metaphysical  system  of  Kant ;  —  so  called  from 
his  most  important  work,  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 
—  Critical  point  (  Phijsics),  a  certain  temperature,  ditferent 
for  dilftTfiit  gases,  but  always  the  same  for  each  gas,  re- 
ganled  as  the  limit  above  which  no  amount  of  pressure 
can  produce  condensation  to  a  liiiuld. 

Orlt'lc-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  critical  manner ;  with  nice 
dihcennnent;  accurately;  exactly. 

Cnticalhj  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad.    Dryden. 

2.  At  a  crisis  ;  at  a  critical  time  ;  iu  a  situation,  place, 
or  condition  of  decisive  consequence  ;  as,  a  fortification 
criticalhj  situated. 

Corning  rritiraVy  tho  night  before  the  session.     lip.  Jiumet. 

Grltlc-al-ness,  ".  1.  Tho  ntate  or  quality  of  being 
critical,  or  of  occurring  at  a  critical  time. 

2.  Accuracy  in  exaniination  or  decision  ;  exactness. 

Orlt'lc-as'ter  (krltlk-^s'ter),  n.  A  contemptible  or 
vicious  critic. 

The  rnncoroHn  nnd  reptile  crew  of  poeticulcfl,  who  decom- 
pose into  rrilirruitm.  Swinbiu-uc. 

OriVl-cls'a-ble  (krttl-slz'd-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
criticised. 


Grlt'1-clse  (krlt'T-siz),  v.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Criticised 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Criticising.]  [Written  also, 
more  analogically,  but  less  commonly,  criticize.']  [Cf. 
G.  kritisiren.  See  Critic]  1.  To  examine  and  judge 
as  a  critic ;  to  pass  literary  or  artistic  judgment  upon  ; 
as,  to  criticise  an  author ;  to  criticise  a  picture. 

2.  To  express  one's  views  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  ;  esp.,  to  animadvert  upon ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  as,  to 
criticise  conduct.  Blackxvood^s  Mag. 

Grlt'1-clse,  v.  i.  l.  To  act  as  a  critic ;  to  pass  liter- 
ary or  artistic  judgment ;  to  play  the  critic  ;  — formerly 
used  with  on  or  iipoji. 

Several  of  these  ladies,  indeed,  criticised  upon  the  form  of  the 
association.  Addison. 

2.  To  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  thing  or  per- 
son ;  esp.,  to  find  fault. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  onr/'-/V.  Pope. 

Ciit'l-cl'ser  (-si'zer),  71.     One  who  criticises  ;  a  critic. 

Gritl-clsm  (krltl-sTz'm),  n.  1.  The  rules  and  prin- 
ciples wliich  regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic  ;  the  art 
of  judging  with  knowledge  and  propriety  of  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  a  literary  performance,  or  of  a  production 
in  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  dramatic  criticism. 

The  elements  of  cntici.-'in  depend  on  the  two  principles  of 
Beauty  and  Truth,  one  of  which  is  the  final  end  or  object  of 
study  in  every  one  of  its  pursuits  :  Beauty,  in  letters  and  the 
arts  i  Truth,  in  history  and  the  sciences.  Jirande   &■  C. 

By  criticism,  as  it  was  first  instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant 
a  standard  of  judging  well.  JJryden. 

2.  The  act  of  criticising  ;  a  critical  judgment  passed  or 
expressed ;  a  critical  observation  or  detailed  examina- 
tion and  review ;  a  critique  ;  animadversion ;  censure. 

About  the  plan  of  "  Rasselas  "  little  was  said  by  the  critics  ; 
and  yet  tlie  faults  of  the  plan  might  eeem  to  invite  severe  crili- 
msDt.  Jlacaulaii. 

Grl-Uque'  (krT-tek')»  n.  [F.  critique,  f,,fr.  Gr.  Kpinfc^ 
(sc.  Tix''^)  tlie  critical  art,  from  KpiTtKo?.     See  Critic] 

1.  The  art  of  criticism.     [Written  also  cn7ic.]      [i?.] 

2.  A  critical  examination  or  estimate  of  a  work  of  lit- 
erature or  art ;  a  critical  dissertation  or  essay  ;  a  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  of  any  subject ;  a  criticism  ;  as, 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

I  should  as  soon  expect  to  sec  a  critique  on  the  poesy  of  a 
ring  as  on  tlie  in^jcnption  of  a  medal.  Addison. 

3.  A  critic  ;  one  who  criticises.     [065.] 

A  question  among  aitiques  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Bi>.  Lincoln. 
Orl-Uque',  v.  t.     [Cf.  Critic,  ?'.]    To  criticise  or  pass 
judgment  upon.     [Obs.'\  Pope. 

Grlz'zel  (krtz'z'l),  n.  [Cf.  grizzle  darkish  gray,  or  G. 
(;;■)', yr//;/ gravtdly,  granular,  speckled.]  A  kind  of  rough- 
ness uii  the  surface  of  glass,  which  clouds  its  transpar- 
ency.    [Written  also  crizzcling  and  crizzle.'} 

Groak  (krok),  v.i.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Croaked  (krokt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  «.  Croaking.]  [From  the  primitive  of  AS. 
cracetlan  to  croak  as  a  raven  ;  akin  to  G.  krdchzen  to 
croak,  and  to  E.  creaky  crake.]  1.  To  mrfke  a  low,  hoarse 
noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  frog,  a  raven,  or  a  crow  ;  hence, 
to  make  any  hoarse,  dismal  sound. 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked.  Pope. 

2.  To  complain ;  especially,  to  grumble ;  to  forebode 
evil ;  to  utter  complaints  or  forebodings  habitually- 

Alarat . . .  croaks  ■with  reasonableness.  Caih/le. 

Groak,  v.  t.    To  utter  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice  ;  to  an- 
nounce by  croaking  ;  to  forebode  ;  as,  to  croak  disaster. 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  ot  Duncan.  ShaJ;. 

Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  tong.  Wordsu-orfh. 

Groak,  n.  The  coarse,  harsh  sound  uttered  by  a  frog 
or  a  raven,  or  a  like  sound. 

Groak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  wlio  croaks,  murmurs,  grum- 
bles, or  complains  uiu*easonably  ;  one  who  habitually 
forebodes  evil, 

2.  (Zn'ol.)  (a)  A  small  American  fish  {Mirropognn 
undulatus)^  of  the  Atlantic  coast.      (6)  An  American 


Croaker  OUcmpogoii  undulatus). 

fresh-water  fish  {.ApJodinnfua  grunniens) ;  —  called  also 
drum,     {c)  Tlie  surf  fish  of  California. 

C^^^  When  caught  these  fishes  make  a  croaking  sound  ; 
wlirnce  the  name,  which  is  often  corrupted  into  crocus. 

Gro'at  (kryat),  n.  [Cf.  Cravat.]  1.  A  native  of 
Crr)atia,  in  Austria  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  native  Slavic  race. 

2.  An  irregular  soldier,  generally  from  Croatia. 

Gro-a'tlan  (kro-a'shwn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Croa- 
tia. —  n.     A  Croat. 

Cro'ce-ln  (kr5'sf-Tn),  7i.  [See  Croceous.]  (C/iem.) 
A  name  given  to  any  one  of  several  yellow  or  scarlet 
dyeBtutfM  itf  artificial  production  and  complex  structure. 
In  general  they  are,  diazo  and  sulphonic  acid  derivatives 
of  bi-n/t-TH-  ami  naplitbol. 

Gro'ceoUB  (krlj'sluis),  a.  [L.  croceus,ir.  crorv.^  saf- 
fron.  See  CRofTH.]  Of.  jHsrtaining  to,  or  like,  saffron  ; 
deep  reddiHh  yidlow.     [/'.] 

Gro'ce-tln  '(krcVHMTn),  H.  (Cliem.)  A  dyestuff.  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  crocin,  which  protluceH  a  bril- 
liant yellow, 

Oroohe  (kroch),  ii.  [OF.  crocfie,  equiv.  to  P.  crochet, 
erne,  hook.  See  Crotcket,  Crook.]  A  little  bud  or 
knob  at  the  top  of  a  deer's  antler. 


Cro-Chet'  (kro-sha'),  tt.  [F.  crochet  ainall  hook.  See 
Crochz.]  a  kind  of  knitting  done  by  means  of  a  hooked 
needle,  with  worsted,  silk,  or  cotton;  crochet  work. 
Connnonly  used  adjectively. 

Crochet  hook.  Crochet  needle,  a  small  hook,  or  a  hooked 
needle  (often  of  bone;,  used  iu  crochet  work. 

Gro-Chet',  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crocheted  (-sliad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crocheting  (-sha'Ingj.]  To  knit  with  a 
crochet  needle  or  hook  ;  as,  to  crochet  a  sliawl. 

CrCcI-a-ry  (kro'shl-il-rj),  9i.  [See  Crosier.]  {Eccl.) 
One  who  carries  tlie  cross  before  an  archbishop.     [_Obs.\ 

Cro-cid'O-Lite  (kro-sTd'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  kookv^  nap  ou 
cloth  +  -lite.]  (Mill.)  A  mineral  occurring  m  silky  fibers 
of  a  lavender  blue  color.  It  is  related  to  hornblende 
and  ia  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and  soda ;  —  called  also 
blue  asbestus.  A  eilicified  form,  in  which  the  fibers  pene- 
trating quartz  are  changed  to  oxide  of  iron,  is  the  yellow 
brown  tiger-eye  of  the  jewelers. 

Cro'cin  (kro'sTn),  n.  [Gr.  »cp6»cos  saffron.]  {Chem.) 
{a)  The  coloring  matter  of  Chinese  yellow  pods,  the  fruit 
of  Gardenia  grandifiora.  Watts,  (b)  A  red  powder 
(called  also  polychroite),  which  is  made  from  the  saffron 
{Crocus  sntiviis).     See  Polychroite. 

Crock  (krfik),  n.  [Cf.  W.  croeg  cover,  Scot,  crochit 
covered.]  The  loose  black  particles  collected  from  com- 
bustion, as  ou  pots  and  kettles,  or  in  a  chimney  ;  soot ; 
smut ;  also,  coloring  matter  which  rubs  oft"  from  cloth. 

Crock,  f.  t.  [imp.  &,  p.p.  Crocked  (krOkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Crocking.]  To  soil  by  contact,  as  with  soot, 
or  with  the  coloring  matter  of  badly  dyed  cloth. 

Crock,  r.  i.     To  give  off  crock  or  smut. 

Crock,  n.  A  low  stool.  "I  ,  .  .  seated  her  upon  a 
little  crock.'''  Toiler. 

Crock  (krok),  n.  [AS,  croc,  crocca,  crog^  crohh  ;  akin 
to  D.  kniik,  G.  knig,  Icel.  krukka,  Dan.  knikke,  Sw. 
knika  ;  but  cf.  W.  crwc  bucket,  pail,  crochan  pot,  cre- 
gen  earthen  vessel,  Gael,  crog^  crogan,  earthen  vessel, 
jar.  Cf.  Cruet.]  Any  piece  of  crockery,  especially  of 
coarse  earthenware  ;  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher. 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey  crock.       Spenser. 

Crock,  V.  t.  To  lay  up  in  a  crock ;  as,  to  crock  but- 
ter. JloUiirell. 

Grock'er  (-er),  n.     A  potter.     [Obs."]  WycUJ. 

Grock'er-y  (kr5k'er-y),  n.  [From  Crock  an  earthen 
vessel.]  Earthenware  ;  vessels  formed  of  baked  clay, 
especially  the  coarser  kinds. 

Crock'et  (kr5k''et),  n.  [OF.  croquet,  F.  crochet,  dim. 
of  croc  hook.  See  Crook,  and  cf.  Crotchet.]  1.  {Arch.) 
An  ornament  often  resembling 
curved  and  bent  foliage,  projecting 
from  the  sloping  edge  of  a  gable, 
spire,  etc. 

2.  A  croche,  or  knob,  on  the  top 
of  a  stag's  antler. 

The  antlers  and  the  crockets. 

W.  Black. 

Crock'et-ed,  a.     {Arch.)  Orna- 
mented with  crockets. 

Grock'et-ing,  7i.     (.4rcA.)  Orna- 
mentation with  crockets.     Jiusk^n. 

Grock'y  (-y),  a.    [From  Crock 
soot.]     Smutty. 

Croc'o-dile  (krCk'S-dil ;  i>77),  n. 
[L.  crocndilus,  Gr.  «poKd5eiAos  :  cf.  F.  crocodile.  Cf.  Cock- 
atrice.] 1.  {Zoul.)  A  large  reptile  of  the  genus  Crocodi- 
lus,  of  several  species.  They  grow  to  the  length  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  and  inhabit  the  large  rivers  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  eggs,  laid  in  the  sand,  are 
hatched  by  the  smi'a  heat.  The  best  known  species  is 
that  of  the  Nile  {C.  vulgaris,  or  C.  yiloticiis).  The 
Florida  crocodile  (C.  Americanus)  is  much  less  common 
than  the  alligator  and  has  longer  jaws.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of  other  related 
genera,  as  the  gavial  and  the  alligator. 


Crocket  (Jrc/i.). 


Crocodile  of  the  Nile  (  Crocorf i7ws  vulgaria). 

2.  {Logic)  A  fallacious  dilemma,  mythically  supposed 
to  have  been  first  used  by  a  crocodile. 

Crocodile  Wrd  (Zru,!.),  an  African  plover  (Plurianiis 
yK'/i/]'ti"s)  wliich  alights  uptm  the  crocodile  and  devours 
its  iiisect  parasites,  cm-u  entiTing  its  open  mouth  {accord- 
ing to  reliable  writtMM)  in  pursuit  of  flies,  etc.;  — called 
also  .V//('  bird.  It  is  the  f>"(  hifos  of  ancient  writers.  — 
Crocodile  tears,  falsr  or  allntid  tears;  hypocritical  sor- 
row;—derived  from  tin-  tii  tion  of  old  travelers,  that 
crocodiles  shed  tears  over  tlieir  prey. 

II  Croc'o-dU'l-a  (-dtl'T-A),  7t.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  crocodi- 
^/icromdile.]  {Zo'i'il.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including  the 
crocodileH,  gavials,  alligators,  nnd  many  extinct  kinds. 

Groc'O-dill-an  (krok'o-dTl'T-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Like,  or 
])ertaiiiing  to,  the  crocodile  ;  characteristic  of  the  croco- 
dile. —  n.   One  of  the  CrocodiUa. 

Croc'o-dll'l-ty  (-T-ty),  «.  {Logic)  A  captious  or  so- 
lihistical  nmih-  of  arguing,     [/.^-l 

Oro'cols-lte  (kro'koia-it),  H.  [Cf,  F.  crocowc]  {Mtn.) 
Same  as  CKoroiTK. 

GrO'CO-itO  (krG'ki^-it),  ti.  [Gr.  icpdwo?  Baffron.]  (il/m.) 
Lead  chromate  occurring  in  crystals  of  a  bright  hyacinth 
red  color  ;  —  called  also  red  lead  ttrc. 

Gro'con-atO  (kro'kBn-tit),  »j.  {Chem.)  A  salt  fonned 
by  the  union  of  croconic  a<'id  with  a  base. 

Gro-COn'lC   (kru-kSn'Tkl,    (t.      [Gr.   Kpowo?    saffron.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  reKcnibling  saffron  ;  liaving 
the  color  of  saffron;  as,  croconic  acid. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  croconic  acid. 
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Croconlc  acid  (C/icm.),  a  yellow  crystallino  nubatancfi, 
C,^03.(0H):;,  ubtiiiiied  from  putaHsimii  carhoxi'li^  rliudi- 
zotiU:  ;iciU,  ;iu*l  viiriuus  phenol  and  <iuinoiiti  denviilivt-H  of 
liciiiiuuu,  iiud  lurmiug  yellow  or  oiaugu  colored  Hidts. 

Oro'COSe  (kro'koa),  ?i.  [Gr.  KpoKOy  saHroii.]  {C'/iem.) 
A  wliito  t'ryHtulliin-'  avigar,  nietameric  vvjlli  glucoae,  ob- 
tiilited  from  tlio  coloring  matter  of  Hall'roii.  [Written 
also  crokose.'] 

Oro'CUS  (kro'kDs),  n.  [L.,  saffron,  fr.  Gr.  KpoKos  ;  cf. 
Tleb.  karkout,  Ar.  kiirku7n,  Skr.  kufikiimu.']  1.  {Hot.)  A 
^^iiniiH  of  iridaceous  plants,  with  iiretty  blosaoniH  rising 
aeparately  from  the  bulb  or  conn.  C.  vermis  ia  ono  of 
the  earliest  of  sprin^'-bloomiug  Mowers ;  C.  sativus  pro- 
Uucea  the  Ball'ron,  and  blossoms  in  the  autumn. 

2.  {Cheiii.)  A  deep  yellow  powder  ;  tlie  oxide  of  Horne 
luetal  calcined  to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color ;  esp.,  the 
oxide  of  iron  {Crocus  of  Mars  or  colcuthar)  thus  pro- 
duced from  salts  of  iron,  and  used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

Crocus  of  Venus  {Old  C/tem.),  oxide  of  copper. 

GrOB'SUS  (kro'sils),  ti.  [L.,  fr.  G.  Kpotcro?.]  A  king 
of  Lydia  wlio  tlourished  in  the  tit h  century  B.  c,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  vast  wealth  ;  hence,  a  common  appella- 
tion for  a  very  rich  man  ;  as,  he  is  a  veritable  Ci'n'sus. 

Crott  (kr5ft;  115),  n.  [AS.  crofl;  akin  to  D.  kro/f 
liiUock ;  cf.  Gael,  croit  hump,  croft.]  A  small,  inclosed 
field,  adjoining  a  house  ;  a  small  farm. 

A  few  smnll  n-n/is  of  stonc-eiicuiubered  t;round.  Woril.-*irortli. 

Orott'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  rents  and  tills  a  small  farm 
or  holdnig  ;  aw,  the  croftrrs  of  Scotland. 

Oroft'lng,  n.     1.  (.'nitrlaiid.     \_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

2.  (  T'-xtilr  Miniiij. )  Exposing  linen  to  the  smi,  ou  the 
gras.s,  in  tlir  pmcr.sH  uf  bleaching. 

Oroftland'  (-lilud'')i  "•  Land  of  superior  quality,  on 
wliii-h  suiccHsive  crop-s  are  raised.     \_Scot.'[       Jamieson. 

Crols  (kroiH),  n.     [OF.]     See  Cross,  n.     [06,!.] 

Orol-sade'  (kroi-sad'),  I  n.      [F.  croisade.      See  Cru- 

Orol-sa'dO  (-sa'du),  |  bade.]  A  holy  war;  a  cru- 
eade.     \_()l>s.1  Bncoii. 

Orolse  (.krois),  n.  [F.  cmise  crusader,  fr.  OF.  crois^ 
F.  croix^  cross.  See  Cross.]  1.  A  pilgrim  bearing  or 
wearing  a  cross.     [06.?.] 

2.  A  crusader.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  conquL'sts  of  the  a-oises  extending  over  Palestine.  Burke. 

II  Grols'san't^'  (krwa'aaN'tS'),  «■  [F.  croissant,  adj. 
<&  n.,  crescent.]  {Jler.)  Terminated  with  crescents;  — 
said  of  a  cross  the  ends  of  which  are  so  terminated. 

Cro'ker  (kro'ker),  n.  [Gr.  xpdKos  saffron.]  A  culti- 
vator of  saffron  ;  a  dealer  in  saffron.    [O65.]    Holinshed. 

llCro'ma  (ki-o'ma,),  ?!.    [it.]    [Mus.)  A  quaver.  \_Ohx.} 

Orom'lech  (krSm'lSk),  71.  [W.  cromlech;  crom  hend- 
ing  or  bent,  concave  -f-  llech  a  flat  stone;  akin  to  Ir. 
cromh'ttc.~\  {Archieol.)  A  monument  of  rough  stones 
comijosed  of  one  or  more  large  ones  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  upon  others.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
countries  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Celts,  and  are  of  a 
period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  countries. 

Cro-mor'na  (krft-mSr'nA),  n.  [F.  cromorne  (cf.  It, 
cromorno)^  fr.  G.  kruvimhom  crooked  horn,  comet,  an 
organ  pipe  turned  like  a  trumpet;  kruinm  crooked  -f- 
honi  horn.]  {Mus.)  A  certain  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of 
a  quality  of  tone  resembling  that  of  the  oboe,  [Cor- 
ruptly written  cromono.'^ 

Orone  (kron),  n.  [CD.  kroyiie,  karojjie,  an  old  sheep, 
OF.  carog7ie,  F.  chnrogne,  carrion  (also  F.  carogne.  ill- 
natured  woman).  See  Carrion,  audcf.  Crony.]  1.  An 
old  ewe.    [_Ohs.\  Tusser. 

2.  Au  old  woman  ;  —  usually  in  contempt. 

But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note.      Dryden. 

3.  An  old  man ;  especially,  a  man  who  talks  and  acts 
like  an  old  woman,     [i?.] 

The  old  cnmr.  [iv  hc^to  man]  lived  in  a  hovel, . . .  which  liis 

inui-ttT  hud  given  him.  W.  Jrviiitj. 

A  few  old  battered  cro/ics  of  office.     Bearoti.*fi>'ll. 

Oro'nel  (kro'nSl),  n.  [Cf.  Coronel  spearhead,  Crown.] 
The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear. 

Oro'net  (kro'nSt),  n.  [Cf.  Coronet,  Ckownet.]  The 
coronet  of  a  liorse. 

Cro'nI-an  (kro'nT-an),  a.  [Gr.  Kpovto?  Satumian,  fr. 
Kpoios  Saturn.]  Saturniau  ;  —  applied  to  the  North  Polar 
Sea.     [A'.]  Milton. 

Cron'Stedt-lt©  (kr5u'st«t-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral 
consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  iron,  and  crystallizing 
in  hexagonal  prisms  with  perfect  basal  cleavage;— so 
named  from  the  Swedish  mineralogist  Cronstedt. 

Cro'ny  (kro'nj),  n.  ;  pi.  Cronies  (-nTz).  [Grig.,  an 
old  woman.  See  Crone.]  1.  A  crone.  [06s.]  ''Marry 
not  an  old  crovy.''''  Burton. 

2.  An  intimate  companion  ;  a  familiar  friend.  [C0//07.] 

He  soon  founti  his  former  cfOHies,  though  all  rather  tlir  worse 
for  the  wt'ar  and  tear  of  time.  M'.  Irvnt'j. 

Croo'dle  (kroo'd'I),  v.  i.     [Cf.   Cruddle,  Crudle.] 

1.  To  cower  or  cuddle  together,  as  from  fear  or  cold  ; 
to  lie  close  and  snug  together,  as  pigs  in  straw.  [Prov. 
■£'"fi'-]  Wright.     Forby. 

A  dove  to  fly  home  to  her  nest  and  croodle  there. 

2.  To  fawn  or  coax.  [06s.]  '  " ' 
■    3.  Tocoo._[5co/.] 

Crook  (krook),  n.  [OE.  crok  :  akin  tolcel.  krokr  hook, 
bend,  Sw.  krok,  Dan.  krog,  OD.  krooke;  or  cf.  Gael. 
crocan  crook,  hook,  W.  crivca  crooked.  Cf.  Crosier, 
Crotchet,  Crutch,  Encroach.]  1.  A  bend,  turn,  or 
curve  ;  curvature  ;  flexure. 

Through  lanes,  and  crooks,  and  darkness.       Plmcr. 

2.  Any  implement  having  a  bent  or  crooked  end.  Espe- 
cially ;  {a)  The  staff  used  by  a  shepherd,  the  hook  of 
whicli  serves  to  bold  a  runaway  sheep.  (6)  A  bishop's 
staff  of  office.    Cf.  Pastoral  staff. 

He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks.  Prior. 

3.  A  pothook.  "  As  black  as  the  crooA-."  Sir  W.Scott. 


4.  An  artiflco ;  trick  ;  tricky  device ;  aubterfuge. 

Fur  all  yuur  hra;;M,  huokh,  and  crituks.         Crunmer. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  small  tube,  usually  curved,  applied  to  a 
trumpet,  horn,  etc.,  to  change  its  pitch  or  key. 

6.  A  jicrson  given  to  fraudulent  practices  ;  an  accom- 
plice of  thieves,  forgers,  etc.     {_Canl,  17,  A'.] 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  in  aomo  way  or  other ;  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

Grook  (knrok),  v.  t.  limp.  &.  p.  p.  Crooked  (knJijktj ; 
p.  pr.  \'  vh.  n.  Crooking.]  [OE.  cmkcn  ;  cf.  Sw.  kroka, 
Dan.  krofif.'.  See  Cjiook,  /i.]  1.  To  turn  from  a  straight 
line;  to  bend  ;  to  curve. 

Vrook  thu  |)rf(;nont  hinycB  of  the  knee.  Shnk. 

2.  To  tuni  from  the  patli  of  rectitude  ;  to  pervert ;  to 
misapply  ;  to  twist.     \_Archaic'] 

ThtTc  IK  no  one  thinj;  that  crook*  youth  more  than  such  un- 
lawful j,'umeH.  Aidiam. 

Whtttjiofvirr  affairs  pass  such  a  ihiui'b  liands,  he  a-ookcth  them 
to  his  own  cn(i».  JSncon. 

Crook,  V.  i.  To  bend  ;  to  curve  ;  to  wind ;  to  liave  a 
curvature.    "  The  port . . .  vruuketk  like  a  bow."    Pluier. 

Tlieir  Hlmes  and  piitlt'ns  are  Buoutcd,  and  piked  more  than 
a  Jlnj;cr  Inng,  rruukni'j  ujuvorda,  Ctimdvn. 

GrookHiaok'  (.krook'bSk').  n.  A  crooked  back  ;  one 
wlio  has  a  crooked  or  defortiied  back  ;  a  hunchback. 

Cr00k^ack^  a.     Hunched.  Shak. 

Crooka)lIl'  (-bll'),  V.  (Zoul.)  A  New  Zealand  plover 
{Anarhynchux  frontalis),  remarkable  for  having  the  end 
of  the  beak  abruptly  bent  to  the  riglit. 

Grook'ed  (krOok'Sd),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  a  crook 
or  curve ;  not  straight ;  turning ;  bent ;  twisted  ;  de- 
formed. "  Crooked  paths,"  Locke. 
Ho  ia  deformed,  crowivf/,  old,  and  sere.  Slink. 

2-  Not  straightforward;  deviating  from  rectitude; 
distorted  from  the  right. 

Tliey  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.     Dent,  xxxii..!!. 

3.  False  ;  dishonest ;  fraudulent ;  as,  crooAet/ dealings. 
Crooked  whisky,  whisky  on  which  the  payment  of  duty 

has  bct'u  fraudulently  evaded.     {•'Slnn{j,  a.  S.]       Bartlett. 

Grook'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  curved  or  crooked  manner ; 
in  a  perverse  or  untoward  manner. 

Grook^ed-neas,  n.  Tlie  condition  or  quality  of  being 
crooked;  hiiicc,  defornuty  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  devia- 
tion frnin  mural  rectitude;  perverseness. 

Crook'en  (kr(55k"n),  v.  t.     To  make  crooked.     [06.?.] 

Grookes'  tube'  {krdbks'  tub').  (Phi/s.)  A  vacuum 
tube  in  which  tlie  exhaustion  is  carried  to'a  very  high  de- 
gree, witli  tlie  production  of  a  distinct  class  of  effects  ;  — 
so  called  from  W.  Crookes  who  introduced  it. 

Groon  (krtlon),  V.  i.  [OE.  croiiipn,  cf.  D.  krcvnen  to 
moan.  V24.]  1.  To  make  a  continuous  hollow  moan, 
as  cattle  do  when  in  pain.     {^Scot.']  Jamieson. 

2.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone ;  to  murmur  softly. 

Here  an  old  ffrandmotlior  wascroojim^ovcr  a  sick  chilil.  and 
rockinj;  it  to  and  fro.  J)i'h'ns. 

Groon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crooned  (kroond) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Crooning.]  1.  To  sing  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to 
one's  self ;   to  hum. 

Hearing  such  stanzas  crooned  in  her  praise.  C.  Bront^. 

2.  To  soothe  by  singing  softly. 

The  fragment  of  tlic  childish  hymn  with  wliich  he  sung  and 
crnoneil  liiniself  aalefj).  JJickcns. 

Groon,  71,     1.  A  low,  continued  moan  ;  a  murmur. 

2.  A  low  singing  ;  a  plain,  artless  melody. 

Grop  (krSp),  n.  [OE.  crop,  croppe,  craw,  top  of  a 
plant,  harvest,  AS.  C702},  cropp,  craw,  top,  bunch,  ear  of 
corn ;  akin  to  D.  kTop  craw,  G.  kropf,  Icel.  kroppr  hump 
or  bunch  on  the  body,  body  ;  but  cf.  also  W.  cropa^ 
cropjHi,  crop  or  craw  of  a  bird,  Ir.  &  Gael,  sgrtdxm. 
Cf.  Croup,  Crupper,  Group.]  1.  The  pouchlike  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gullet  of  birds,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for 
food ;  the  craw. 

2.  The  top,  end,  or  highest  part  of  anything,  especially 
of  a  plant  or  tree.     [06.'i.]    ''  Crop  and  root."    Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  is  cropped,  cut,  or  gathered  from  a  sin- 
gle field,  or  of  a  single  kind  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  in  a  sin- 
gle season  ;  especially,  the  product  of  what  is  planted  in 
the  eartli ;  fruit ;  harvest. 

Lab'rintc  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Mdton. 

4.  Grain  or  other  product  of  the  field  while  standing. 
6.  Anything  cut  off  or  gathered. 

Guiltletia  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 

It  falls  a  plenteous  crojf  reserved  for  thee.      Dryden. 

6.  Hair  cut  close  or  short,  or  the  act  or  style  of  so 
cutting  ;  as,  a  convict's  crop. 

7.  (Ai'ch.)  A  projecting  ornament  in  carved  stone. 
Specifically,  a  finial.     [O65.] 

8.  {Milling)  {a)  Tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting.  (6) 
Outcrop  of  a  vein  or  seam  at  the  surface.  Knight. 

9.  A  riding  whip  with  a  loop  instead  of  a  lash. 

Neck  and  crop,  altogether;  rougldy  andatonce.  [Colloq-] 

Crop,  %\  t.     [imp.  A  p.  p.  Cropped  (kr5pt)  ;  ;).  pr.  & 

vb.  71.  Cropping.]     1.  To  cut  off  the  tops  or  tips  of ;  to 

bite  or  pull  off  ;  to  browse  ;  to  pluck  ;  to  mow  ;  to  reap. 

I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender  one. 

Ezck.  xvii.  'I'l. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cut  off,  as  if  in  harvest. 

Death  .  .  .  r/-')p.i;  the  growing  boys.      Creech. 

3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop  ;  as,  to  crop  a  field. 
Grop,  V.  7.     To  yield  harvest.  Shnk. 
To  crop  out.    (a)  (Geol.)  To  appear  above  the  surface,  as 

a  seam  or  vein,  or  inclined  bed,  as  of  coal.  (6)  To  come 
to  light :  to  be  manifest ;  to  appear ;  as.  the  peculiarities 
of  an  author  crop  out.  — To  crop  np,  to  sprout  ;  to  spring 
up.    "  C.ires  c;"«73  wji  in  villas."  Beacojisfie/a. 

Crop'-ear'  (krSp'er'),  n.  A  person  or  animal  whose 
ears  are  crfipped, 

Crop'-eared'  (krop'erd')i  fJ-    Having  the  ears  cropped. 

Grop^tul  (-ful),  </.  Having  a  full  crop  or  belly:  .'sa- 
tiated. Milton. 

Grop'per  (krop'pev),  n.     1.  One  that  crops. 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon  with  a  large  crop;  a  pouter. 


3.  {Mcch.)  A  machine  for  cropping,  aa for  shearing  off 
bolts  or  lud  iron,  or  for  facing  cloth. 

4.  A  fall  on  one's  head  when  riding  at  full  Bpeed,  au 
in  hunting  ;  hence,  a  sudden  failure  or  collapwj.    \siiiun^ 

Orop'slck'  (kr5i/«TkO,  a.     Sick  fronj  excess  in  eating 

or  dnnking.     [06.V.]     '"■  Crop.tick  drunkards."     Tate. 

Grop'slcknesfl,  n.     [06.j.]     Whitlock. 

Orop'-talled'  (-tald'),  «.     Having  the  tail  cropped. 

Gro-quet'  (krfi-ka'),  n.  [From  French  ;  cf.  Walloon 
cToyue  blow,  fillip,  F.  croquet  a  crisp  biscuit,  croquer  to 
crunch,  fr.  croc  a  crackling  sound,  of  imitative  origin. 
Croqutt  then  properly  meant  a  smart  tap  on  the  ball.] 

1.  An  open-air  game  in  wliich  two  or  more  pl-ayers 
endeavor  to  drive  wooden  balls,  by  means  of  malletB 
througli  a  serieti  of  hoops  or  arches  set  in  the  ground 
according  to  some  pattern. 

2.  Tlic  act  of  croqueting. 

Gro-quet',  v.  t.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Croqueted  (-kad'); 
;).  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Croqueting  (-kaTng).]  In  the  gamo  of 
crociuct,  to  drive  away  an  opponent's  ball,  after  putting 
one's  own  in  contact  with  it,  by  striking  one's  own  ball 
with  tjjc  mallet. 

II  Gro-quette'(kr6-kSt'),  w.  [F.,fr.  cro^wfrtocmnch.] 
{Cookery)  A  ball  of  minced  meat,  fowl,  rice,  or  other  in- 
gredients, highly  seasoned,  and  fried. 

Grore  (kror),  n.  [Hind,  karo^,  Skr.  ko^i."]  Ten  ir.il- 
lions  ;  as,  a  crore  of  rupees  (wliich  is  nearly  $5,000,000). 
ilCasI  Jiidies}  Mnlcom. 

Gro'aler  (krCzhSr),  n.  [OE.  crocer,  eraser,  croyser, 
fr.  crave  crosier,  OF.  croce,  troche,  F.  crosse,  fr.  LL,  cro- 
cta,  crocia,  from  the  same  German  or  Celtic  fiource  an  F. 
croc  hook;  akin  to  E.  crook.']  The  pastoral  staff  of  a 
bishop  (also  of  an  archbishop), 
being  the  symbol  of  his  office  as 
a  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  God. 

il^^The  tnu!  shape  of  the 
crosicr  was  with  a  hooked  or 
curved  top;  the  archbishop's 
staff  alone  bore  a  cross  instead 
of  a  crook,  and  was  of  exception- 
al, not  of  regular  lorni.      iSktai. 

Gro'slered  (-zherd),  a.  Bear- 
ing a  crosier. 

Gros'let  (kr5s16t;  115),  n. 
See  Crosslet. 

Gross  (krOs;  115),  n.  [OE. 
crois,  croys,  cros;  the  former 
fr,  OF.  crois,  croiz,  F.  croix,  fr. 
peril,  directly  fr.  Prov.  cros,    croi. 


Crosier, 
rt  Ordinary  form  of  Cro- 
pier:  /)  Form  tometime* 
Used  by  archbishops. 

L.  criix  ;  the  second  is 
fr.  the  same  L.  crux; 


cf.  Icel.  kross.    Cf.  Crucial,  Crusade,  Cruise,  Crux.] 

1.  A  gibbet,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  timber  placed 
transversely  upon  one  an-  i 
other,  in  various  forms,  as  a 
Ti  or  -\-,  witli  the  horizon- 
tal piece  below  the  upper 
end  of  the  upright,  or  as  an 
X-  It  was  anciently  used 
in  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals. 

Nailed  to  the  cross 
By  his  own  nation.    MiUon. 

2.  The  sign  or  mark  of 
the  cross,  made  with  the  fin- 
ger, or  in  ink,  etc.,  or  actu- 
ally represented  in  some 
material  ;  the  symbol  of 
Christ's  death  ;  the  ensign 
and  chosen  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  of  Christendom. 

The  custom  of  niukin.L'  the 
sign  of  the  crof.&  with  the  hand 
or  finder,  as  a  means  of  con- 
forrinj;  blessing  or  preserving 
from  evil,  is  very  old. 

Schaj)  ■  Uerzor}  Enct/c. 

Before  the  rro^f  has  waned 

the  crescent's  ray.  SirW.  Srott. 

'Tis  wherethe  cros.«  is  preached. 

Cow])er. 

3.  Affliction  regarded  as 
a  test  of  patience  or  virtue  ; 
trial ;  disappointment ;  op- 
position 


Crosses. 

1  Latin  croEs  ;  cross  of  Jesus 
and  the  evangelists  ;  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  carried  be- 
fore bishops. 

2  Double  cross  :  carried  be- 
fore cardinals  and  arclibish- 
ops  ;  (//er.)  the  patriarchal 
cross. 

3  Triple  or  papal  cross  ;  — 
invented  by  painters, but  nev- 
er authorizea  by  the  churcli. 

O'Bricii. 

4  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's cross  ;  iJier.,  saltire. 

5  Maltese  cross. 

G  Tau  cross,  St.  Anthony's 
or  Egyptian  cross. 

7  Cross  of  Jerusalem;  (Hrr.) 
cross  I'oicnt. 

8  (//er.)  A  cross  jsatti  or 
form^. 

9  (Her.)  A  cross  patoncc. 

10  Greek  cross. 


misfortime, 
Heaven  prepares  a  good  man  with  cros.<e.«.     B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  piece  of  money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  cross ; 
also,  that  side  of  such  a  piece  on  which  the  cross  is 
stamped  ;  hence,  money  in  general. 

I  shouid  bear  no  crcJSf  if  I  did  bear  you;  for  1  think  you  have 
no  money  in  your  purse.  Shak. 

5.  An  appendage  or  ornament  or  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  ;  a  badge  or  ornamental  device  of  the  general 
shape  of  a  cross;  hence,  sucli  an  ornament,  even  when 
varying  considerably  from  that  form  ;  thus,  the  Cross  of 
the  British  Order  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  consists 
of  a  central  medallion  with  seven  arms  radiatuig  from  it. 

6-  {Arch.)  A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  set  up  in  a  public  place  ;  as,  a  mar- 
ket cross;  a  boundary  cross  ;  Charing  Cross  in  London. 
Dun-Edin's  Cro^.  a  pillared  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  {Her.)  A  common  heraldic  bearing,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.     See  the  Illustrations,  above. 

8.  The  crosshke  mark  or  sjnnbol  used  instead  of  a  sig- 
nature by  those  unable  to  wTite. 

Five  Kentisli  abbesses  . . ,  subscribed  their  names  and  croiwf a 

ruHcr. 

9.  Church  lands.    [Ireland]    [Ohs.^      SirJ.Davies. 

10.  A  line  drawn  across  or  through  another  line. 

11.  Hence :  A  mixing  of  breeds  or  stock,  especially 
in  cattle  breeding ;  or  the  product  of  such  intermixture  ; 
a  hybrid  of  any  kind. 

Toning  down  the  ancient  ViJting  into  a  sort  of  a  crtx^e  between 
Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  Lord  DaJTerm. 


use,    unite,   rude,   f^I,   iip,    ftra ;     pity;     food,   ftfbt;     out,   oil;     cliair;     gro;     sing,   ink;     tlien,   thin;     box;     2h  =  z  in  azure. 
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12.  (Surveying)  An  instrument  for  laying  off  offsets 
perpendicular  to  the  main  course. 

13.  (Mtch.)  A  pipe-tittinjj  with  four  branches  the  axes 
of  which  usually  form  a  right  angle. 

Cross  and  pile,  a  game  with  mouey,  at  wliich  it  is  put  to 
chance  whetiier  a  coin  shall  tall  with  that  auiv  up  winch 
bears  the  cross,  or  the  other,  whi-h  is  L-;ilK'd  /"/',  or 
rev'Tse ;  the  game  called  Iinifis  or  lails.  —  Cross  bottony 
or  bottontf.  See  under  Bottosy.  —  Cross  estoil^  (//' ' . '.  a 
cross,  each  of  whose  arms  is  pointed  like  the  ray  ol  a 
star  ;  that  is,  a  star  having  four  lung  points  only.  —  Cross 
of  Calvary.  See  Calvary,  a.  ^  Southern  croaa.  iAstron.) 
See  under  Southern.  —  To  do  a  thing  on  the  cross,  to  act 
dishonestly ;  — opposed  to  ^ict'm^  on  the  squf in .     USlan(j\ 

—  To  take  tip  the  cross,  to  bear  troubles  and  altlictions 
with  patience  from  love  to  Christ. 

Cross  (krus),  a.  1.  Not  parallel ;  \y\ng  or  falling 
athwart ;  transverse  ;  oblique  ;  intersecting. 

The  cross  refraction  of  the  second  prism.     Sir  t.  Xewton. 

2.  Not  accordant  with  what  is  wished  or  expected  ; 
interrupting  ;  adverse  ;  contrary  ;  thwarting  ;  perverse. 
"  A  cro55  fortune."  •^^'■-  Taylor. 

The  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design.      Glanrill. 

The  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lie  marvelously  cross 

to  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  South. 

We  are  both  love's  captives,  but  with  fates  so  cross. 

One  must  be  happy  by  the  other's  loss.  Drtjilen. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  in  a  state  of,  peevishness,  fret- 
fulness,  or  ill  humor  ;  as,  a  a-oss  man  or  woman. 

He  had  received  a  ci-o.'v  answer  from  his  mistress.   Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  3Iade  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  an  inver.se  relation  ; 
mutually  inverse ;  interchanged ;  as,  cross  interrogato- 
ries ;  cross  marriages,  as  when  a  brother  and  sister  mar- 
ry persons  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  each  otlier. 

Cross  acbon  iLatr),  an  action  brought  by  a  party  who  is 
sued  against  the  person  who  has  sued  him,  \ipon  the  same 
subject  matter,  as  upon  the  ^ame  contract.  linrriU.  — 
Cross  aisle  (Arcf/.),  a  traiistpt  ;  the  lateral  divisions  of  a 
cruciform  churcli.  —  Cross  axle,  (n)  {Mach.)  A  shaft,  wind- 
lass, or  roller,  worked  by  levers  at  opposite  ends,  as  in 
the  copperplate  printing  press,  (fil  A  driving  axle,  with  i 
cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  90-  with  each  other.  —  Cross  bed- 
ding H'l'ol.),  oblique  lamination  of  horizontal  beds. — 
Cross  bill.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Cross  bitt.  Same  as 
Crosspiece.  —  Cross  bond,  a  form  of  bricklaying,  in  which 
the  joints  of  one  stretcher  course  come  midway  between 
those  of  the  stretcher  courses  above  and  below,  a  course 
of  headers  and  stretchers  intervening.    See  Bond,  ?^.  8. 

—  Cross  breed.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Cross  breeding. 
See  imder  Breeding.  —  Cross  buttock,  a  particular  tlirow 
in  wrestling;  hence,  an  unexpected  defeat  or  reimlse. 
Smollett.  —  Cross  country,  across  the  country ;  not  by  the 
road.  "The  crofis-country  ride."  Coicper.  —  Cross  fertil- 
ization, the  fertilization  of  tlie  female  products  of  one 
physiological  individual  by  the  male  products  of  another, 

—  as  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  one  plant  by  pollen 
from  another.  See  Fertilization.  —  Cross  file,  a  double 
convex  file,  used  in  dressing  out  the  arms  or  crosses  of 
fiiie  wheels.  —  Cross  fire  ( J/(7.),  lines  of  fire,  from  two  or 
more  points  or  places,  crossing  each  other.  —  Cross  forked. 
illt-r.)  See  under  Forked. —Cross  frog.  See  umUr  Fk"G. — 
Croea  furrow,  a  furrow  or  trencli  cut  across  Mtlicr  luriMws 
to  rt-cfivf  the  water  running  in  them  and  condu't  it  tn  the 
side  of  the  tielJ.  —  Cross  handle,  a  handle  attached  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  a  tool,  as  in  the  augur.  Kni<jht.  — 
Cross  lode  ( .Minimj),  a  vein  intersecting  the  true  or  prin- 
cipal lode.  —  Cross  purpose.  See  Cross-pitrpose.  in  the 
Vocabulary,  —  Cross  reference,  a  reference  made  from  one 
part  of  a  book  or  register  to  anotlier  p;irt,  \\h<rc  the 
same  or  an  allied  subject  is  treated  of.  —Cross  sea  {.\'ini.), 
a  chopping  sea,  in  which  the  waves  run  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. —  CroBS  stroke,  a  linn  <"ir  stroke  across  something,  as 
across  tlit-  letter  /.  —  Cross  wind^  a  side  wind ;  an  unfavor- 
able wind.  —  Cross  wires,  fine  wires  made  to  traverse  the 
field  of  view  in  a  telescope,  and  moved  by  a  screw  with 
a  graduated  head,  used  for  delicate  astronomical  obser- 
vations ;  spider  lines.  Fixed  cross  uires  are  also  used  in 
microscopes,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Fretful ;  peevish.    See  Fretful. 

CxosSi  2>rrp.  Athwart;  across.  lArc/inic  or  Colloq.'] 
A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  ni^ht  i-ross  a  viIlQ;;c.    V Estramje. 

To  go  cross  lots,  to  go  across  the  fields  ;  to  take  a  short 
cut.    [Colloq.} 

Cross,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crossed  (kr5st;  115);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crossino.]  1.  To  put  across  or  athwart ; 
to  cause  to  intersect ;  as,  to  cross  the  amis. 

2.  To  lay  or  draw  something,  as  a  line,  across  i  as,  to 
cross  the  letter  t. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  ;  to  pass  or 
move  over  ;  to  traverse  ;  as,  to  cross  a  stream. 

A  Iiuntctl  liare  ■  .  .  crosses  and  confounds  her  fonuor  track. 

/.  ira«5. 

4.  To  pa.is,  as  objects  going  in  an  opposite  direction  at 
the  same  time.     '*  Your  kind  letter  crossed  mine." 

./.  I).  Forbes. 
B.  To  run  counter  to ;  to  tliwart ;    to  obstruct ;   to 
hinder  ;  to  clash  or  interfere  with. 

In  each  thing  pvc  him  way;  crosnhxm  in  nothing.    Shnl. 
An  oyetor  may  be  crossed  in  love.  Sherktan. 

6.  To  interfere  and  cut  off;  to  debar.    {Ohs."] 

Til  crnsM  inc  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for.        S/utl:. 
7-  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  ;  —  followed  by 
tlie  reflexive  pronoun  ;  as,  he  crossed  Inmself. 

8.  To  cancel  by  marking  crosses  on  or  over,  or  draw- 
ing a  line  across  ;  to  erase  ;  —  usually  with  oitt^  ojft  or 
over  ;  as,  to  cross  out  a  name. 

9.  To  cause  to  interbreed  ;— said  of  different  stocks 
or  races ;  to  mix  the  breed  of. 

To  croai  one's  path,  to  oppose  one's  plans.       Macaulay. 
Cross,  r.  t,     1.  To  lie  or  be  athwart. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  from  one  side  to  the  otlier,  or  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  make  a  transit ;  as,  to  cross  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool. 

3.  To  be  inconsistent.     lObs."] 

Mcn'i  actions  do  not  always  crou  with  reason.    iSiV  P.  Sidney. 


Head  of  Croesbill  (Loria 
cnrrirostra).    {%) 


4.  To  interbreed,  as  races;  to  mix  distinct  breeds. 

If  twn  iiiilividuula  of  distinct  races  cross,  a  third  is  invitriably 
product^d  rtillL-roiit  from  either.  Culertiiye. 

Croas'-armed'  (krSs'armd'),  «•     With  arms  crossed. 

Cross'— band'ed  (-bind'Sd),  a.  A  term  used  when  a 
narrow  ribbou  of  veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of 
any  piece  of  furniture,  waiuscotiug,etc.,sothat  the  grain 
of  it  is  cnntrary  to  the  general  surface. 

GrOBS^ai^  (-bar')t  n.  A  transverse  bar  or  piece,  as  a 
bar  across  a  door,  or  as  the  iron  bar  or  stock  which 
passes  through  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to  insure  its  turn- 
ing fluke  down.  Jiussell. 

Crossbar  shot,  a  projprtile  wliich  folds  into  a  sphere  for 
loading,  but  mi  h^avin^:  tli.-  ^iin  expands  to  a  cross  with  a 
quavt.T  b:ill  at  til.' .  ud  ni  r;o  h  arm ;  — used  in  naval  ac- 
tions lor  rutting  the  eiu-uiy's  rigging. 

Crosslsarred  (-bard'),  "•  1-  Secured  by,  or  furnished 
with,  crossbars.  Milton. 

2.  Made  or  patterned  in  lines  crossing  each  other  ;  as, 
crossh'irr'd  muslin. 

Crosslieak'  (-bek''),  n.    {Zodl.)  Same  as  Crossbill. 

Cross'beam' (-bem'),  «■    1-  {Arch.)  A  girder. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  beam  laid  across  the  bitts,  to  wliich  the 
cable  is  fastened  when  riding  at  anchor. 

Cross'-bear'er  (-bar'er),  n.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  subdeacon 
who  bears  a  cross  before  an  archbishop  or  primate  on 
solemn  occasions. 

Cross'  bill'  (bir)-  {Lau)  A  bill  brought  by  a  defend- 
ant, in  an  equity  or  chancery  suit,  against  the  plaintitT, 
respecting  the  matter  in  question  in  that  suit.     Bouvier. 

G^^  In  criminal  practice,  cross  bills  of  indictment  for 
assault,  in  which  the  prosecutor  in  one  case  is  the  defend- 
ant ill  aiiotiier,  may  be  tried  together. 

Croasl>ill',  n.  {Zo'ol.) 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Loria^ 
allied  to  the  finches.  Their 
mandibles  are  strongly 
curved  and  cross  each  oth- 
er :  the  crossbeak. 

Cross'-blrth'  (-berth'), 
n.  {Med.)  Any  preter- 
natural labor,  in  which  the 
body  of  the  cliild  lies  across 
the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  so 
that  the  slioulder,  arm,  or 
trunk  is  the  part  first  presented  at  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

Cross^blte'  (-bit'),  n.     A  deception ;  a  cheat.     [Obs."] 

Cross^ite',r. /.    Todeceive;  totrick;  togxdl.    [Ohs.'] 

Gross'bones'  (-bouz'),  n.  pi.  A  representation  of  two 
of  tlie  Ifg  liones  or  arm  bones  of  a  skeleton,  laid  cross- 
wise, often  surmounted  with  a  skull,  and  serving  as  a 
Bj-mbol  of  death. 

Crof:shrtn>:s,  scythes,  hourglasses,  and  other  lugubrious  em- 
blems of  mortality.  J/awthome. 

CrossHDOW'  (-bo'),  7i.     (Archery)  A  weapon, 
used  in  discharging  arrows,  formed  by  placing  a 
bow  crosswise  on  a  stock. 
^  Cross'bow'er  (-bo'- 

er),  11.  A  crossbow- 
man.     [Ol'S.'] 

Crossn)ow'man 

(-mrfu),  71.  One  who 
shoots  with  a  cross- 
bow.     See  Arbalest. 

CrossTBred'(-br5d'),  a.  {Stock  Breeding)  Pro- 
duced by  mixing  distinct  breeds;  mongrel. 

Cross'breed'  (-bred' ),  n.  1.  A  breed  or  an  animal  firo- 
duccd  hvni  parents  of  different  breeds;  a  new  variety, 
aa  of  plants,  combining  the  qualities  of  two  i>areut  vari- 
eties or  stocks. 

2.  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures  of  two  different 
things ;  a  hybrid. 

Cross'-bun'  (-bun'),  7i.  A  bun  or  cake  marked  with 
across,  and  intended  to  be  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

Gross'-crosBlet  (-krSs'iPt ;  lir^),  n. 

(//cr.)  A  cross   having  the  three  upper  \  ^,,1  7 

ends  crossed,  so  as  to  form  three  small 

crosses. 

Cross'cut'  (-kuf),  1'.  t.  To  cut  across 
or  through  ;  to  intersect. 

Cross'cut',  «.  1.  A  short  cut  across; 
a  patli  shorter  than  by  the  high  road. 

2.  {Mining)  A  level  driven  across  the 
course  of  a  vein,  or  across  the  main  work- 
ings, as  from  one  gangway  to  another. 

Crosscut  saw.  in")  A  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so  set  as 
to  adajit  it  for  sawing  wood  crosswise  of  the  grain  rather 
than  lengthwise,  ib)  A  saw  managed  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  end,  for  cutting  large  logs  crosswise. 

Cross'-days'  (-daz'),  n.  p>l.  {Ecd.)  The  three  days 
prcniiiii^,'  tlic  Feast  of  tlie  Ascension. 

Gro3-SGtte'  (kr5s-s5t'),  ?».  [F.,  dim.  of  crosse.  See 
Crosier.]  {Arcfi.)  (a)  A  return  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  architrave  of  a  door  or  window  ;  —  called  also  cnicow, 
ear.,  elbow,     (b)  The  shoulder  of  a  joggled  keystone. 

Cross'— ex-ain'l-iia'tlon(krJjs'egz-Sm'T-na'Bhrin ;  115), 
n.  {L'lir)  Till'  int^rrogatiug  or  questioning  of  a  witness 
by  the  party  apaiiist  wlmm  ho  has  been  called  and  ex- 
amined.    See  Examination. 

Cross'-es-axn'lne  (-amTn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Cross-kxaminkh  (-Tnd);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Crosr-examin- 
iNo,]  {L(ni')  To  examine  or  question,  as  a  witness  who 
lias  oeen  called  and  examined  by  the  opposite  party. 
**Theopportunitytocro5.vfiami"ne  the  witnesses."  Kent. 

Cross'— ex-am'ln-er  (-or),  n.  One  who  cross-exam- 
ines or  conducts  a  cross-examination. 

Cross'-eye'  (-i'),  «.    See  Sthaiusmus. 

CroBS'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Affected  with  etrabisinus; 
8quin1-r\'.d  ;  wjiiinting. 

Gross'tlsh'  (-fTsh'),  n.    {Zoi'd.)  A  starfish. 
CrOBS'llOW'  (-tlo'),  V.  i.     To  flow  across,  or  In  a  con- 
trary direction.     *'His  crossjioxcing  course.*'        Milton. 


CrOSS'-gar'net  (kros'gar'nft),  n.  A  hinge  liaving 
one  strap  pi-ri»inlicular  aud  the  other  ttrap  horizontal, 
giving  it  thi-  luna  of  an  Egyptian  or  T  cross. 

Cross-grained'  (-grand'),  a.  1.  Having  the  grain  or 
fibers  run  diagonally,  or  more  or  less  transversely  and 
irregularly,  so  as  to  interfere  with  splitting  or  planing. 

If  tlic  BtuiT  proves  cro^s-trttiited, .  .  .  then  you  nmst  turn  your 
stuff  to  plane  it  tlie  contrary  way.  Majion, 

2.  Perverse  ;  xmtractable  ;  contrary. 

Slie  woB  none  of  your  crossyrained ,  termagant,  FColdin™ 
jailc6.  Arbxithtiot. 

Gross'hatch'  (-hSch' ;  224),  v.  t.  To  shade  by  means 
of  crossliatching. 

Gross'hatch'^ Ing,  n.  In  drawing  and  line  engraving, 
shading  with  lined  that  cross  one  another  at  an  angle. 

Cross'head'  (-h?d'),  n.  {Much.)  A  beam  or  bar  across 
the  head  or  end  of  a  rod,  etc.,  or  a  block  attached  to  it 
and  carrying  a  knuckle  pin  ;  as  the  solid  crosspiece  run- 
ning between  parallel  slides,  which  receives  motion  from 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  and  imparts  it  to  the  con- 
necting rod,  which  is  hinged  to  the  crosshead. 

Cross'lng,  n.  [See  Cross,  v.  t.']  1.  The  act  by  which 
anything  is  crossed  ;  as,  the  crossing  of  the  ocean. 

2.  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Tlic  act  of  interbreeding  ;  a  mixing  of  breeds, 

4.  Intersection,  as  of  two  paths  or  roads. 

5.  A  ])lace  where  anything  (as  a  stream)  is  crossed  ;  a 
paved  walk  across  a  street. 

6.  Contradiction;  thwarting;  obstruction. 

I  do  not  bear  these  rmssings.  Shai:. 

Cross'jack'  (krSs'jSk'  or  kro'jSk'),  n.  {Kaui.)  The 
lowest  square  sail,  or  the  lower  yard  of  the  mizzenmast. 

Cross'legged'  (-15gd'),  n.     Having  the  legs  crossed. 

Grosslet  (-15t),  n.  [Dim.  of  cross.']  1.  A  small 
cross.  Spe7iser. 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  croisel  crucible,  and  E.  Cresset.]  A  cruci- 
ble.    I0bs.~\  Chaucer. 

Crosslet,  a.  {Her.)  Crossed  again  ;  — said  of  a  cross 
the  arms  of  wliich  are  crossed.     See  Cross-crosslet. 

Cross'ly,  adv.  Athwart;  adversely;  unfortunately; 
peevishly  ;  fretfully  ;  with  ill  humor. 

Cross'nesS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross-, 
peevisluiess  ;  fretfulness  ;  ill  humor. 

Cros-sop'ter-yg'1-an  (krSs-sSp'ter-TjT-an),  a.  {Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crossopterygii.  ^n.  One  of  the 
Crossopterygii. 


One  form  of  Crossbow, 


CroES-croEslct. 


Crossoptcrvgian  (Pohjptcnis  hichir). 

II  Cros-sop'te-ryg'I-i  (kr5s-sop'te-rTj'T-i),  n.pZ.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  (tpoCTo-oi  tassels,  a  fringe  +  TrrepiJyioi-,  dim.  of 
■TTTepv^  wing,  fin.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes 
including  among  living  species  the  bichir  {I'olypterus). 
See  Erachiooanoidei. 

Cross'patch'  (-pSch' ;  224),  n.  An  ill-natured  person. 
\_CoUn-i.'\   "  Crosspnlch,  draw  the  latch."  Mother  Goose. 

Cross'-pawl'  (-pal'),    n.      {Shipbuilding)    Same   as 

CrOSS-SI'ALE. 

Cross'piece'  fkros'pes';  115),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  any 
structure  wliich  is  fitted  or  framed  crosswise. 

2.  {yoiit.)  A  bar  or  timber  connecting  two  knight- 
lieads  or  two  bitts. 

Cross'-pur'pose  (-pfir'pus),  n.  1.  A  counter  or  op- 
posing purpose ;  hence,  that  which  is  inconsistent  or 
contradictory.  Shn/irslnny. 

2.  pi.  A  conversational  game,  in  which  questions  and 
answers  are  made  so  as  to  involve  ludicrous  combina- 
tions of  ideas.  Pepys. 

To  be  at  croBB-purposes,  to  misunderstand  or  to  act  coun- 
ter to  one  another  without  mtending  it;— said  of  per- 
sona. 

Cross'-ques'tlon  (-kwes'chiin),  v.  t.  {inxp.  &  p.  p. 
CRosR-QtM;sTiONr.i>  (-cliund);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Cross-ques- 
tioning.] To  cross-examine  ;  to  subject  to  close  ques- 
tioning. 

Cross'-read'Ing  (-red'Tng),  n.  Tlie  reading  of  the 
lines  of  a  newspaper  directly  across  the  page,  instead  of 
down  the  columns,  thus  producing  a  ludicrous  combina- 
tion of  ideas. 

Cross'road'  (-rod'),  n.  A  road  that  crosses  another; 
an  obscure  road  intersecting  or  avoiding  the  main  road. 

Cross'row'  (-ro'),  n.  1.  The  alphabet ;  — called  also- 
Chrislcross-row. 

And  from  the  rmasrnw  plucks  the  letter  G.  Shcik. 

2.  A  row  that  crosses  others. 

Cross'rufl'  (-ruf),  n.  {}yhist)  Tlie  play  in  wliisfc 
where  partners  trump  each  a  different  suit,  and  lead  to 
each  otlier  for  tliat  purpose  ;  —  called  also  sifsnw. 

Cross'-spale'  (-spal'J.  |  n.      [See    Si'ALe    &    Spall.> 

Cross'-spall'  (-spal'),  (  {Shipbuilding)  One  of  the 
temporary  wooden  braces,  placed  liorizcnitally  across  a 
frame  to  hold  it  in  position  until  the  deck  beams  aro  in  ; 
a  cross-pawl. 

Cross '-sprlng'er  (-sprTng'cr),  «.  (Arch.)  One  of  the- 
ribs  in  a  gmiiu'd  arcb.  springing  from  the  corners  in  a 
diagonal  (iinction.     [Sec  llhist.  of  Groined  vault.] 

Cross'-Stafl'  (-sti\f').  n.  1.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

2.   A  surveyor's  instninieni  for  me.a.suring  olfsets. 

Cross '-Stitch'  (-stTch';  'J24),  v.  A  form  of  stitch,, 
wluri'  I  he  stitrhcs  are  diagonal  and  in  pairs,  the  thread 
of  onr  htil.li  trussing  that  of  the  otlier.  "Tent  and  rt'OM- 
stitch.''     Sir  ir.  *S'c';//.  — CroSS'-StltCh',  r.  t.  &  i. 

CrOBS'-Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  {Min.)  See  Harmotome, 
and  STAruoTiiiE. 

Cross'-tail'  (-tal'),  tu  {Stenm  Engine)  A  bar  con- 
necting the  ends  of  tlie  side  rods  or  lovers  of  a  back- 
action  or  Hide-lever  engine. 

Oross'-tie'  (-ti'),  n.  {Railmnd)  A  sleeper  support- 
ing and  connecting  the  rails,  and  holding  them  in  place. 
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Cr0S3'-t!n'lng  (kr5a'tin/Tng),  n.  (Agric.)  A  modo 
of  li;irruu'iiih'  ciociBwiae,  or  truuaversely  to  the  ridges. 

(Jrabfi. 

CrosS'lreeS'  (-trez'),  71.  pi.  (Naul.)  Piecea  of  timbur 
at  a  iii;it>tliead,  to  which  are  attached  tlio  upper  slirouda. 
At  tliQ  head  of  lower  masts  iu  large  veaselH,  tlioy  support 
a  seniieirnular  idatform  called  the  "  toj)." 

Cross '-vaulting  (-valt'tng),  n.  (Arch.)  Vaidting 
formed  liy  the  iuterweetiou  of  two  or  more  hiniplo  vaulta. 

Cross'way'  (-wa'),  ti.    See  CuoaauoAD. 

Cross'— week'  (-wek'),  71.  Kogatiou  week,  when  the 
cross  was  homo  in  processions. 

Cross'wlse'  (-wl/,'),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
acriLSH;  ti-iiiHversely.  Longfellow. 

CroSB'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (liot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral incoii.spiciiniiH  plants  liaviiiif  leaves  in  wliorla of  four, 
as  a]'eci('S  of  <  'n/riimrUa,  Viihnitin,  etc. 

II  Orot'a-la'rl-a  (kr5t'4-la'rT-A  ur  kro'tiHa'rT-i),  n. 
fNL.  See  Crotalum.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants ;  rattlebox. 

¥B^'  Criitnlarin  juncea  furnishes  the  fiber  called  sunn 
or  Bomhiuj  hemp. 

Crot'a-line  (krSt'd-lTn  or  kro'ti-),  n.  [See  Crota- 
i.ua.J  (Zodl.)  Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  tlie  Ciotai- 
■idie,  or  Uattlesnake  family. 

II  Crot'a-lo  (-15),  71.     A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 

II  Crot'a-lum(-lum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  wpoTaAoc  rattle.] 
(Mas.)  A  knid  of  Castanet  used  by  tlie  Corybantes. 

II  Crotll-lUS  (-IQs),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KporaXov  rattle.] 
t(ZoiiL)  A  genus  of  poisououa  serpenta,  includuig  the 
Tattle-snake-s. 

CrOt'a-phlte  (kr5t'd-flt),  71.  [Gr.  Kpora^o?  the  side 
of  the  forehead.]  (Aiiat.)  The  temple  or  temporal  fossa. 
Also  used  adjeetively. 

Crot'a-phlt'lc  (krSt'd-fTt'Ik),  a.  {Anal.)  Pertaining 
to  the  temple  ;  temporal. 

Crotch  (kri5ch;  '224),  n. ;  pL  Crotches  (-ez).  [Cf, 
Crotchet,  Crutch.]  x.  The  angle  formed  by  the  part- 
ing of  two  legs  or  branches  ;  a  fork  ;  the  point  where  a 
trunk  divides  ;  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 

2.  (N'mi/.)  A  stanchion  or  post  of  wood  or  iron,  witli 
two  arms  for  supporting  a  boom,  spare  yarda,  etc.  ;  — 
called  also  crnne  and  crutch.  Tolfcn. 

Crotched  (krScht),  a.     1.    Having  a  crotch  ;  forked. 

2.  Cross;  peevish.     [Prov.  £77;;.^  HaUiirctl. 

Crotch'et  (kr5ch'6t ;  2'24),  v.  [F.  crochet,  prop.,  a  lit- 
tle hook,  a  dim.  from  the  same  source  as  ci-oc  hook.  See 
CaooK,  and  cf.  Crochet,  Crocket,  Choseer.]  1.  A  forked 
support ;  a  crotch. 

The  crotchets  ot  their  cot  in  columns  rise.       Drydcn. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  time  note,  with    a    atem,  having  one 
fourth   the   value  of  a  semi 
breve,    one    half    that    of    a    ^    A    ?' 

minim,  and  twice  that   of  a  -^^ ' — 

quaver  ;  a  quarter  note. 

3.  {Fo7-t.)  An  indentation 
in  the  glacis  of  the  covered 
way,  at  a  point  where  a  traverse  is  placed. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops,  either 
forward  or  rearward,  so  as  to  form  a  line  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  general  line  of  battle. 

B.  (Pn■;?^)  A  bracket.     See  Bracket. 

6.  (Med.)  An  instrument  of  a  hooked  form,  used  in 
certain  cases  in  tlie  extraction  of  a  fetus.         Din7gliso7i. 

7.  A  perverse  fancy  ;  a  whim  which  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  ;  a  conceit. 

He  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in  him  by  crotchets 
that  he  could  never  explain  to  any  rational  man.     lie  Qmncc?/. 

Crotch'et,  v.  i.  To  play  music  in  measured  time. 
\_0hs.1  I^onne. 

Grotch'et-ed,  ff.  Marked  or  measured  by  crotchets  ; 
having  musical  notation.  Hfn'mar  (15S7). 

CrotCh'et-1-ness  (kroch'5t-T-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  crotchety,  or  whimsical. 

This  belief  in  Tightness  is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  and 
■when  it  degenerates  it  becomes  ciotclieihii.ss.  J.  Grote. 

Crotch'et-y  (kroch'St-J),  CT.  Given  to  crotchets  ;  sub- 
ject to  whims  ;  as,  a  crotchetjj  man. 

Cro'ton  (kro'tQn),  n.  [Gr.  Kporiav,  prop.,  a  tick,  which 
the  seed  of  the  croton  resembles.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  eu- 
phorbiaceous  plants  belonging  to  tropical  countries. 

Croton  oil  (Mcd.)^  a  viscid,  acrid,  brownish  yellow  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tigfii/?)!,  a  small  tree  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  most  powerful  drastic  cathartic, 
and  is  used  externally  as  a  pustulant. 

Cro'ton  bug'  (biig')-  [From  the  Crot07i  water  of  New 
Tork.]  {Zo'ul.)  Asmall,  active,  winged 
Bpecies  of  cockroach  (Ectobia  Germa- 
(nica)\  the  water  bug.  It  is  common 
aboard  ships,  and  in  houses  in  cities, 
esp.  in  those  with  liot-water  pipes. 

Cro-ton'lc  (kro-ton'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Croton^  or  from  croton  oil. 

Crotonlc  acid  (Che77i.),  a  white  crystal- 
line organic  acid,  CnH-i-COsH,  of  the 
ethylene,  or  acrylic  acid  series.  It  was 
so  named  because  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  in  croton  oil.  Also,  any  acid  met- 
americ  with  crotonic  acid  proper. 

[E3T"  'T'^^  ^•^''^  cliaracteristic  of  cro- 
ton oil  is  ti<ilic  or  tiglinic  acid^  a  deriva- 
tive of  crotonic  acid. 

Cro'ton-lne  (kro'tun-Tn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  supposed  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  croton  oil  by  boiling  it  with  water 
and  magnesia,  since  found  to  be  merely  a  magnesia  soap 
of  the  oil.  Watts. 

Cro-ton'y-len©  (kr6-t5n'T-len),  71.  [Crotonic  +  acet- 
yJpTie.l  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  volatile,  pungent  liquid, 
CiHr,,  produced  artificially,  and  regarded  as  an  unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene  series,  and  analo- 
gous to  crotonic  acid. 

Crot'tles  (krSt't'lz),  71.  pi.  [Gael,  crotal.']  A  name 
given  to  various  lichens  gatliered  for  dyeing.     [.S'po^] 


Crotchets. 


Oroach  (krouch ;  129),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crouched 
(kroucht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Cuouchino.]  [OK.  rrucchm, 
crouche7i,  crouken ;  cf.  E.  creep,  G.  krauchcn,  kriecttnt, 
or  E.  crook  to  bend,  also  crouch  to  cross.]  1.  To  lieiid 
down  ;  to  stoop  low  ;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground  witli  the 
legs  bent,  as  an  animal  when  waiting  for  prey,  or  in  fear. 
Now  rrotivli  Hke  a  cur.  JJeiiu,  g(  Ft. 

2.  To  bend  servilely;  to  stoop  meanly;  to  fawn;  to 
cringe.     **  A  croucliing  purpose."  Woi'dsworth. 

Mu8t  I  utund  imd  cruudi 
Under  your  testy  lunnor  '!  Shak. 

Crouch,  V.  t.  [OK.  crucheji,  crouchen,  from  cntche, 
cruuchr,  cross.  Cf.  Crosier,  Crook.]  1.  To  sign  with 
the  croHtj ;  to  bleaa.     l<Jh.s.]  Chaucer, 

2.  To  bend,  or  cause  to  bend,  as  in  humility  or  fear. 

She  fiil(k'd  her  Qrnm  ucroas  her  chest. 

And  irniiclicd  her  Iieud  upon  her  breast,      Coleriilye. 

Crouched  (kroucht),  a.  Marked  witli  the  sign  of  the 
cross.     [''V6.S".] 

Crouched  friar.    See  Cnitched/ria7;  under  Crutched. 

Croud  (kiniiil),  n.     (Mu.s.)  See  Crowd,  a  violin. 

Croukelkmuk),  7».   A  crock  ;  a  jar.   lObs.}    Chaucer. 

Croup  (kn")()p),  71.  [F.  croupe  liind  quarters,  croup, 
rump,  of  German  or  Icel.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  kryppa  hump  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  kroppr.  Cf.  Crop.]  The  hinder  part  or 
buttocks  of  certain  quadrupeds,  especially  of  a  horse  ; 
hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

So  li;j:lit  to  the  c»'o«/»  tlic  fair  lady  he  Hwung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  lier  he  epruuy.    Sir  IT".  Scott. 

Croup  (kroop),  n.  [Scot,  croup,  cf.  ci'oiip,  croup,  to 
croak,  to  cry  or  apeak  with  a  hoarse  voice  ;  cf.  also  LG. 
kropp,  G.  kropf,  the  crop  or  craw  of  a  bird,  and  a  tumor 
on  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  a  wen,  etc.  Cf.  Crop.] 
(Med.)  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  accompanied  by  a  hoarse,  ringing  cough  and 
stridulous,  dilficult  breathing;  esp.,  such  an  affection 
when  associated  witli  the  development  of  a  false  mem- 
brane in  the  air  passages  (also  called  viemhi'anous  croup). 
See  False  c7-oup,  under  False,  and  Diphtheria. 

Crou-pade'  t^roo-pad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  croupe  hind  quar- 
ters.] (Mm.)  A  leap  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his 
hind  legs  toward  his  belly. 

Croup'al  (kroop'al),  a.     Croupy. 

Croup'er  (kroop'er),  n.     See  Crupper. 

Grou'pl-er  (kroo'pl-er),  71.  [F. ;  prop.,  one  who  sits 
on  the  croup,  and  hence,  in  tlie  second  place  ;  an  assist- 
ant. See  1st  Croup.]  1.  One  who  presides  at  a  gaming 
table  and  collects  the  stakes. 

2.  One  who,  at  a  public  dinner  party,  sits  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman. 

Croup'OUS  (kroop'iis),  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling croup;  especially,  attended  with  the  formation 
of  a  deposit  or  membrane  like  that  found  in  membranous 
croup  ;  as,  croupous  laryngitis. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  pneumonia  attended  with  deposi- 
tion ot  fibrinous  matter  in  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs  ; 
ordinary  acute  pneumonia. 

Croup'y  (krobp'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  croup  ;  re- 
sembling or  indicating  croup  ;  as,  a  c/VT/pi/  cough. 

Grouse  {kroos),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Brisk; 
lively;  bold;   self-complacent.     lScot.'\  Burns. 

II  Crou^Stade'  (kroo'stad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ci'oute  a  crust, 
OF.  crouste.']  (Cookery)  Bread  baked  in  a  mold,  and 
scooped  out,  to  serve  minces  upon.  Bishop. 

Grout  (krout),  n.     [G.  kraitt.']     See  Sourkrout. 

II  Grou'ton'  (krod'tQN'),  n.  [F.  crouton,  fr.  croute  a 
crust.]  (Cookery)  Bread  cut  in  various  forms,  and  fried 
lightly  in  butter  or  oil,  to  garnish  hashes,  etc. 

Crow  (kro),  V,  i.  [iuip.  Crew  (kru)  or  Crowed  (krod) ; 
p.  p.  Crowed  (Crown  (kron),  Ohs.)\  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n. 
Crowing.]  [AS.  craivan ;  akin  to  D.  ki-aaijen,  G.  k7-dh- 
en,  cf.  Lith.  groii  to  croak.  V24.  Cf.  Crake.]  1.  To 
make  tlie  shrill  sound  characteristic  of  a  cock,  either  in 
3oy>  gayety,  or  defiance.  "The  cock  had C7'0?i'K."  Byro7i. 
The  morning  cock  crev:  loud.  Shak, 

2.  To  shout  in  exultation  or  defiance  ;  to  brag. 

3.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or  pleasure. 

The  sweetest  little  maid, 
That  ever  crowed  for  kisses.  Teimyson. 

To  crow  over,  to  exult  over  a  vanquished  antagonist. 

Sennacherib  croicinrj  oi'er  poor  Jerusalem.     Bj).  I/all. 

Crow,  n.     [AS.  crmce  a  crow  (in  sense  1) ;  akin  to  D. 

kraai,  G.  k7'ahe  :  cf.  Icel.  kraka  crow.     So  named  from 

its  crv,  from  AS.  crawan  to  crow.      See  Crow,  v.  i.] 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  A  bird,  usually  black,  of  the  genus  Corrns, 
having  a  strong  conical  beak,  with  projecting  bristles. 
It  has  a  harsh,  croaking  note.     See  Caw. 

IJ^^  The  common  crow  of  Europe,  or  carrion  crow,  is 
C.  coroiie.  The  common  American  crow  is  C.  Ameri' 
caiius.    See  Carrion  crow,  and  lllust.,  under  Carrion. 

2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  crook,  or  claw  ;  a  bar  of 
iron  used  as  a  lever  ;  a  crowbar. 

Get  nie  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 

Unto  my  cell.  Shak. 

3.  The  cry  of  the  cock.    See  Crow,  v.  i.,  1. 

4.  The  mesentery  of  a  beast ;  —  so  called  by  butchers. 
Carrion    crow.    See    under   Carriok.  —  Crow   blackbird 

(ifcy/.),  an  American  biid  tQni^talus  quistula),  —  called 


Crow  Blnckbird  ((?«»■«- 
calu.<i  ifitisculu,  or  ic- 
sicolor). 

also  purple  grnckle.  —  Crow  pheasant  (Zool.'),  an  Indian 
cuckoo ;  the  common  coucal.  It  is  believed  by  thp  natives 
to  give  omens.    See  Coucal.  —  Crow   Bhrike  <^oti/.K  any 


bird  of  the  genera  Giimnorhlna,  Crnticus^  or  Sfrcpern, 
inuhtly  In.ni  Aufitralia. —Red-legged  crow.  See  CIIOUOK. 
—  Ab  the  trow  lliea,  in  a  direct  line.  -  To  pick  a  crow, 
To  pluck  a  trow,  tu  state  and  adjuBt  a  difference  or  griev- 
ance luitii  any  om,-). 

Crow'bar'  (krc/biir'),  n.    A  bar  of  iron  aharpened  at 

one  end,  and  used  an  a  lever. 

Crow'ber'ry  (kro'bi5r'rj?),  n.  (Bot.)  A  hcatlilike 
jdant  of  tlie  genus  Einpctrum,  and  iti;  fruit,  a  black, 
scarcely  edible  berry  ;  —  ahio  called  crakeherry. 

Crowd  (kroudj,  V.  t.  [imp.  f<.p.  p.CiiowuED;  p.  pr. 
k  vh.  V.  CiiowDi.\f>.]  fOK.  croud'-.ii,  crudnn,  A.S.  cru- 
dan;  tf.  I),  kruijim  to  piisli  in  a  wheelbaiTovv.]  1.  To 
puhli,  to  press  to  above.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  press  or  drive  together;  to  mass  together, 
"  Crowd  UM  and  cruKh  us."  Shak. 

3.  To  lill  by  presaing  or  tJironging  together ;  lience,  to 
encumber  by  excess  of  numbers  or  quantity. 

T!h'  balconies  and  verandas  were  crowded  with  Bpt'Ctatorn, 
uiixiou-s  to  behold  tlicir  future  sovereign.  J'rc-cotf. 

4.  To  press  by  solicitation ;  to  urge ;  to  dun ;  licncc, 
to  treat  discourteouBly  or  unreasonably.     [Cotlo'j.'] 

To  crowd  out,  to  press  out ;  specifically,  to  prevent  tlio 
puljlication  of  ;  aa,  the  press  ot  other  matter  tioudeil  out 
the  article.  —  To  crowd  sail  (Arnit.),  to  carry  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  .sail,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  a  vessel ;  to  carry  a  press  of  sail. 

Crowd)  V.  i.  1.  To  press  togetker  or  collect  in  num- 
bers ;  to  Bwarni ;  to  throng. 

Tlie  wliole  company  crowded  about  the  Are.     Addison. 

Images  came  rrowdi7iy  on  )ii«  iiiiud  fobter  than  he  could  put 
them  into  worda.  Macauhiy. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  forward  ;  to  force  one's  Bclf  ;  as,  a 
man  crowds  into  a  room. 

Crowd,  n.  [AS.  croda.  See  Crowd,  v.  t."]  1.  A  num- 
jjer  of  things  collected  or  closely  pressed  together  ;  also, 
a  number  of  things  adjacent  to  each  other. 

A  crowil  of  islands.  Pope. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  congregated  or  collected  into 
a  close  body  without  order  ;  a  throng. 

The  crowd  of  Vanity  Fair.  3facatiUi!/. 

CrnirilH  that  stream  from  yawning  doors.     Tunniimn. 

3.  The  lower  orders  of  people  ;  the  populace;  the  vul- 
gar ;  the  rabble  ;  the  mob. 

To  fool  the  croivd  with  glorious  lies.         Tennyson. 
lie  went  not  with  the  cruvd  to  see  a  shrine.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Throng  ;  multitude.    See  Throng. 

Crowd,  71.  [W.  crwth  ;  akin  to  Gael,  cruit.  Perh. 
named  from  its  shape,  and  akin  to  Gr.  Kupric  cuired,  and 
E.  curve.  Cf.  Rote.]  An  ancient  instrument  of  music 
with  six  strings ;  a  kind  of  violin,  being  the  oldest  known 
stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow.  [Written  alfO 
croud,  crowth,  cruth,  and  crutk.'] 
A  lackey  that . .  .  can  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little.    B.  Jonmn. 

Crowd,  V.  i.  To  play  on  a  crowd ;  to  fiddle.  [Oij.] 
"  Fiddlers,  crou^d  on."  Massinger. 

Crowd'er  (kroud'er),  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  crowd ; 
a  fiddler.    [Oi^.]    "  Some  blind  croH-(/er."  .Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Growd'er,  ?i.    One  wlio  crowds  or  pushes. 

Crow'dy  (krou'dy),  ".  A  thick  gruel  of  oatmeal  and 
milk  or  water  ;  food  of  the  porridge  kind.     {_Scot.'] 

GrOW'flOW'er  (kro'fiou'er),  71.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  cam- 
pi(»n  ;  according  to  Gerarde,  the  Lydniis  Flos-cuculi. 

Grow'fOOt'  (kro'fGof).  n.  1.  \Bot.)  The  genus  J?a- 
nu7tculus,  oi  many  species;  some  are  common  weeds, 
otliers  are  flowering  plants  of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  (Naitt.)  A  number  of  small  cords  rove  through  a 
long  block,  or  euphroe,  to  suspend  an  awning  by. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  caltrop.     [Written  also  crow'' s-f 001.1 

4.  (  Well  Bo7H77g)  A  tool  with  a  side  claw  for  recover- 
ing broken  rods,  etc.  Pai/mond. 

Crow'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  A  person  employed  to 
scare  off  crows ;  hence,  a  scarecrow.     \_Obs.'\ 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  cmwleeper,  Shak. 

Crown  (kron),  p.  p.  of  Crow.    [Obs.'\ 

Crown  (kroun),  71.  [OE.  coi'one,  coroun,  crune^ 
crou7i,  OF.  corone,  corune,  F.  couronne,  fr.  L.  corona 
crown,  wreath  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kopwrrj  anj-thing  cur\'ed, 
'rown  ;  cf.  also  L.  currits  curved,  E.  curve,  curb,  Gael. 
erui777i  round,  W.  cr»'H.  Cf.  Corkice,  Corona,  Coroner, 
Coronet.]  1.  A  wreath  or  garland,  or  any  ornamental 
fillet  encircling  the  head,  especially  as  a  reward  of  vic- 
tory or  mark  of  honorable  distinction ;  hence,  anything 
given  on  account  of,  or  obtained  by,  faithful  or  success- 
ful effort ;  a  reward.  "  An  olive  branch  and  laurel 
a-own.^^  Shak. 

Thev  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  croicn;  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible. 1  Cvr.ix.25. 

Ee  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  ihee  a  crmrm  of 
life.  /'>'  ■  ii-  W. 

2.  A  royal  headdress  or  cap  of  sovereignty,  worn  by 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  etc. 

irW^  Nobles  wear  coroiu-fs :  the 
triple  crown  of  the  pope  is  usually 
called  a  tiara.  The  croivn  of  Eiieland  i 
is  a  circle  of  gold  with  crosses,  tieurs- 
de-lis.  and  imperial  arches,  inclosinff 
a  crimson  velvet  cap,  and  ornamented 
with  thousands  of  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

3.  The  person  entitled  to  wear  a 
regal  or  imperial  crown;  the  sover- 
ej^i ; — with  the  definite  article. 

Parliament  may  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  croim. 

J^lackstone. 
Lar^e  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  crmrn.  Macaiday. 

4.  Imperial  or  regal  power  or  dominion ;  sovereignty-. 
Tbere  is  a  power  behind  the  a-own  greater  tnan  the  rrorrn 

itself.  Junius. 

5.  Anj-thing  which  imparts  beauty,  splendor,  honor, 
diemity,  or  finish. 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crovm  ot  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the 

way  of  ritrlitenusness.  Prov.  xvi.  31. 

A  virtuous  womnn  is  a  crovyn  to  her  husband.  Prnv.  xii.  4. 
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6.  Highest  state  ;  acme  ;  consummation  ;  perfection. 

Mutual  love,  the  crfnirn  of  all  our  blit*.         JlUton. 

7.  The  topmost  part  of  auything  ;  the  summit. 

The  steepy  ciohh  of  tlie  bare  niountains.       Dn/ilcn. 

8.  The  topmost  part  of  the  head  (see  Ilhisl.  of  Bied)  ; 
that  part  of  the  head  from  which  the  hair  descends  to- 
ward the  sides  aud  back  ;  also,  the  head  or  brain. 

rrom  toe  to  crown  he  '11  fill  our  skin  with  pinclies.  SJiak. 
Twenty  things  which  I  set  down  ; 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown.    Bwvjan. 

9.  The  part  of  a  hat  above  the  brim. 

10.  {Anat.)  The  part  of  a  tooth  which  projects  above 
the  glim  ;  also,  the  top  or  grinding  surface  of  a  tooth. 

11.  {Arch.)  The  vertex  or  top  of  an  arch  ;  — applied 
generally  to  about  one  third  of  the  curve,  but  in  a 
pointed  arch  to  the  apex  only. 

12.  (J&o^)  Same  asCoROSA. 

13.  iXaui.)  {a)  Tliat  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  are  joined  to  the  shank,  {b)  The  rounding,  or 
romided  part,  of  the  deck  from  a  level  line,  (e)  pf.  The 
bights  formed  by  the  several  turns  of  a  cable.         Totten. 

14.  The  upper  range  of  facets  in  a  rose  diamond. 

15.  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

16.  {Geom.)  The  area  inclosed  between  two  concen- 
tric perimeters. 

17.  {Eccl.)  A  round  spot  shaved  clean  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  a  mark  of  the  clerical  state  ;  the  tonsure. 

18.  A  sizeof  T\Titing  paper.     See  under  Paper. 

19.  A  coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  a  crown  ;  hence, 
a  denomination  of  money  ;  as,  the  English  crown^  a  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  sterling,  or  a  little 
more  than  Si. 20;  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  crown,  a 
money  of  account,  etc.,  worth  nearly  twenty-seven  cents. 

20.  An  ornament  or  decoration  representing  a  crou^l ; 
as,  the  paper  is  stamped  with  a  croun. 

Crown  of  aberration  (,-l.v/ro3i.),  a  spurious  circle  aroimd 
the  true  circle  of  the  sun.  — Crown  antler  \y."'nl.\,  the 
topmost  branch  or  tine  of  an  antler  ;  also,  an  aiitli-r  liav- 
ing  a  cuplike  top,  with  tines  springint;  fmui  tlie  rim.  — 
Crown  bar,  one  of  the  bars  which  support  the  crown  slieet 
of  a  steam-boiler  furnace.  —  Crown  glass.  See  under  Glass. 

—  Crown  imperial.  (Boi.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Crown 
Jewels,  tlie  jewels  appertaining  to  the  sovereign  while 
wearing  the  crown.  [Ejiq.]  *'She  pa^^^^ed  and  set  to 
sale  the  a-owji  jeicefs.  ''  Milton.  —  Crown  land,  land  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  is,  to  the  suvereitjn.  ~  Crown 
law,  the  law  which  governs  criminal  prosecutions.  [Enu.] 

—  Crown  lawyer,  one  employed  by  the  crown,  as  in  crim- 
inal cases.  [Eng.}  —  Crown  octavo.  See  under  Paper.  — 
Crown  office.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Crown  paper.  See 
under  Paper.  —  Crown  piece.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Crown  Prince,  the  heir  apparent  to  a  crowni  or  throne.  — 
Crown  saw.  See  in  the  \ocabulary. — Crown  scab  (/V/r.), 
a  cancerous  sore  formed  round  tlie  corners  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  —  Crown  sheet,  the  flat  plate  whicli  forms  tlie  top  of 
the  furnace  or  fire  box  of  an  mtemally  fired  steam  boiler. 

—  Crown  shell.  (Zool.)  See  Acorn-shell.  ~  Crown  aide. 
See  Crown  office.  —  Crown  tax  iErcL  Ilisl.),  a  golden 
crown,  or  its  value,  which  was  required  annually  from 
the  Jews  by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 1  Miicc.  X.  20.  —  Crown  wheel.  See  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. —  Crown  work.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Pleas  of 
the  crown  lEwj.  Lou-),  criminal  actions. 

Crown  (kroun),  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Crowned  (kround) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cro^vntng.]  [OE.  coroneu^  corunen,  cru- 
nien,  crounien,  OF.  coroner.,  F.  coiiromier,  fr.  L.  coro- 
nnre,  fr.  corona  a  crown.  See  Crown,  7J.]  1.  To  cover, 
decorate,  or  invest  with  a  crown ;  heuce,  to  invest  with 
royal  dignity  and  power. 

Her  who  fairest  does  appear, 
Croicn  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Dryflen. 

Croicn  him,  and  say,  "  Long  live  our  emperor.'*      S/ia/c. 

2.  To  bestow  something  upon  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
dignity,  or  recompense  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  dignify. 

Thou  .  .  .  hast  croicned  him  with  glory  and  honor.    Ps.  viii.  5. 

3.  To  form  the  topmost  or  finishing  part  of  ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  consummate  ;  to  perfect. 

Amidst  tlie  grove  that  rroicns  yon  tufted  hill.   Byron. 

One  day  shall  cioim  the  alliance.  ShoK: 

To  cinirn  the  whole,  came  a  proposition.         Motlft/. 

4.  {Mech.)  To  cause  to  round  upward  ;  to  make  any- 
thing higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  as  the  face 
of  a  machine  pulley. 

5.  {Mil.)  To  effect  a  lodgment  upon,  as  upon  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  or  the  summit  of  the  breach. 

To  crown  a  knot  (A'(/7//.),  to  lay  the  ends  of  the  strands 
over  and  under  eacli  other. 

Crowned  (kround),  p.  p.  &  n.  1.  Having  or  wearing 
a  crown  ;  surmounted,  invested,  or  adorned,  withacrowni, 
wrt.'.'ith,  garland,  etc. ;  honored;  rewarded;  completed; 
consummated;  perfected.  "  Cro»rnc(/ with  one  crest." 
Shah.     "  Croumed  with  conquest."    Milton. 

With  surpassing  glory  crowned.  Milton. 

2.  Great ;  excessive  ;  supreme.     lObs."]  Chaucer. 

Crown'er  (kroun'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crowns.  Ticftii.  i(-  /•'/. 

2.  [Cf.  Coroner.]    A  coroner.     \_Prov.  T'^ufj.  or  SrntA 

Crown'et    (kromi'et),    n.     [See    Crown,    Coronet.] 

1.  A  coronet,      [/v.]  P.  WhUrJicnd. 

2.  The  ultimate  end  and  result  of  an  undertaking ;  a 
chief  end.     [_Ohs.'\ 

O  this  false  soul  of  E?ypt !  this  erave  chnrm  .  .  . 
Whose  boftoni  was  my  crou  net,  my  cliicf  end.         Shak. 

Orown'-lm-pe'rl-al  (-Tm-pe'rl-«l),  n.  (Bof.)  A  spring- 
Jilooming  plant  {Fritillaria  imprrifUix)  of  the  Lily  family, 
having  at  the  top  of  the  Btalk  a  cluster  of  pendent  bell- 
hliaped  flowers  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  green  leaves. 

Crown'less,  a.     Without  a  cro\vn, 

Crown'let(-lCt),n.  A  coronet.  [Poetic]  SirW.Srott. 

Crown'  oMIce(5f'fT«;  lirj).  {Eng.  Law)  The  crim- 
inal braiuli  of  the  Court  of  King's  or  Q*'ecn'8  lienirh, 
commonly  called  the  crown  ttide  of  the  court,  whicli 
takfH  c'lgnizanre  of  all  criminal  caKCH.  Hurrill. 

Crown'pieC6'  (-pe^),  n.  («)  A  piece  or  part  which 
pofiiics  over  the  liead,  as  In  a  bridle,  (b)  A  coin.  [In 
senile  (/>)  properly  crotcn  piece."]    See  Crown,  19. 
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Crown' -post'  (kroun'posf),  n.     Same  as  Kino-post. 

Crown'-saW  (-sa^),  ii.  [From  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  crown.]  (Mech.)  A  saw  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  teeth  on  the  end  or  edge,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  rotative  motion. 

C3^  The  trephine  was  the  first  of  the  class  of  crow^l- 
saws.  Kniijht. 

Crown'  side'  (sld').     See  Crown  office. 

Crown'    wheel'  (hwel')-     [Named  from  its  resem- 
blance   to   a  cruirn.]      {Mack.)    A 
wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth  set  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane  ;  —  called  also  a 
conirntr  ivhrrl  ov  Jace  wheel. 

Crown' work' (-w(irk')wi-  {Fort.)     ^_^ , 

A  wuik  rouM.^ting  of  two  or  more  '^Jinji.nA'XnTiUiA^ 
bastiuned    fronts,    with    their    out-     \^'^WLm'UU|^ 
works,    covering    an    enceinte,    a 
bridgehead,    etc.,    and     connected 
by  wings  with  the   main  work  or 
the  river  bank. 

Crow'-quiU'  (kro'kwTl'),  n.  A  quill  of  the  crow,  or 
a  very  fine  pen  made  from  such  a  quill. 

Crows  (kroz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Crow.  {Etlnwl.)  A  tribe 
of  Indians  of  tlie  Dakota  stock,  living  in  Sloutaua ;  — 
also  called  I'p.sarohas. 

Crow's'-loot'  (kroz'foGf),  n. ;  pi.  Crow's-feet  (-fef). 

1.  pf.  The  wrinkles  that  appear,  as  the  effect  of  age 
or  dissipation,  under  and  around  the  outer  comers  of 
the  eyes.  Tennyson. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  caltrop.     [Written  aI.so  cJOir/oo?.] 

3.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Bird's-mouth.     [^'.  <S".] 
Crow'-silk'    (kro'silk'),    71.     (Bot.)   A    filamentous 

fresh-water  alga  (Conferva  rivularis  of  Liima?us,  Jihizo- 
cloninm  rirulare  of  Kutzing). 

Crow's'-nest'  (kroz'ngsf),  n.  (Xaut.)  A  box  or 
percli  near  the  top  of  a  mast,  esp.  in  whalers,  to  shelter 
the  man  on  the  lookout.  Kane. 

Crow'step'  (kro'stgp'),  n.     (Arch.)  See  Corbiestep. 

Crow'Stone'  (kro'ston'),  n.  {Arch.)  The  top  stone  of 
tlie  gablf  end  of  a  house.  Halliwelh 

Crowth  (krouth),  n.  An  ancient  musical  instrument. 
See  4th  Crowd. 

Crow'toe'  (kro'to'),  n.  (Bot.)  1.  Tlie  Lotus  cornicu- 
laius.  l>r.  Prior. 

2.  An  unidentified  plant,  probably  the  crowfoot.  "  The 
tufted  croirtoe.''^  Milton. 

Crow'-trod'den  (kro'trSd'd'n),  a.  Marked  with 
crow's-feet,  or  wrinkles,  about  the  eyes.     [Poetic] 

Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crou- -ir-" him  f       Tiffin.  S-  Fl. 

Croyl'Stone'  {kroil'ston'),  n.  (Min.)  Crystallized 
cawk,  in  wliich  the  crystals  are  small. 

Croys  (kroie),  n.     See  Cross,  n.     [Obs.]         Chancer. 

Croze  (.kroz),  7i.  [Cf.  Cross,  and  Crosier.]  A  cooper's 
tool  for  making  the  grooves  for  the  heads  of  casks,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  groove  itselif. 

Cro'zler  (kro'zlier),  n.     See  Crosier. 

Cro'ziered  (-zherd),  a.     Crosiered. 

Gm'clal  (kru'shal).  a.  [F.  crucial,  fr.  L.  crux,  cruets, 
cross,  torture."  See  Cross.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  appertaining  to  a  cross ;  cruciform  ;  intersecting  ; 
as,  crucial  ligaments  ;  a  crucial  incision. 

2.  Severe ;  trying  or  searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the 
cross ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  crucial  test. 

Cru'oian  carp'  {-shnn  kiirp').  [Cf.  Sw.  kamssa,  G. 
karausche,  F.  carousse,  -assiyi,  corassin,  LL.  coracinvs, 
Gr.  KopaKLvo^  a  sort  of  fish.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean carp  {Carassius  vulgaris),  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon carp ;  —  called  also  German  carp. 

C^^  The  gibel  or  Prussian  carp  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  crucian  carp,  or  perhaps  a  hy- 
brid between  it  and  the  common  carp. 

Cru'ci-ate  (kni'sht-at  or  -shat ;  IOC),  a.  [L.  criiriatiis, 
p.  p.  of  cruciare  to  crucify,  torture,  fr.  crnx,  criicis, 
a  cross.     See  Cross.]     1.  Tormented.     [Ob.':.]  Bale. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  or  petals  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  cruciform. 

Cru'cl-ate  (kni'shl-at),  v.  t.  To 
torture;  to  torment.  \_Obs.]  See 
ExcRrciATE.  Bale. 

Gni'ci-a'tlon    (kru'shT-a'shun), 

n.     [LL.    cj-uciatio.]     The    act    of 

torturing  ;  torture  ;  tonuent.  [Obs.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

Cru'cl-ble  (kni'sT-b'l).  n.  [LL. 
cnicibulum  a  hanging  lamp,  an 
eax'then  pot  for  melting  metals  (cf. 
OF.  croisel,  creu.^eul,  sort  of  lamp, 
crucible,  F.  crcuset  crucible),  prob. 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  krusul, 
LG.  kr'usel,  hanging  lamp,  kroo.",  krnris,  mug,  jug,  jar,  P. 
kroes  cup,  crucible,  Dan.  krmis,  Sw.  kruti,  E.  crxi.te.  It 
was  confused  with  derivatives  of  L.  crux  cross  (cf.  Cross- 
let),  and  crucibles  were  said  to  have  been  marked  with 
a  cross,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  marring  the  chemical 
operation.  See  Cruse,  and  cf.  Cres- 
set.] 1.  A  vessel  or  melting  pot, 
composed  of  some  very  refractory 
substance,  as  clay,  graphite,  plati- 
num, and  used  for  melting  and  cal- 
cining BiibstanccB  whicli  require  a 
strong  degree  of  heat,  as  metals, 
ores,  etc.  .  , 

2.  A  hollow  place  at  the  bottom  Crucibicfl. 
of  a  furnaiTc,  to  receive  the  melted  metal. 

3.  A  test  of  the  most  decisive  kind  ;  a  Bevcro  trial ; 
as,  the  crneiiilf  of  aftliction. 

HoBBlan  crucible  ( ('h'ln.'t.  a  cheiip,  brittle,  and  fragile, 
but  very  refractory  (Tucible,  composed  of  the  finent  fire 
clay  and  nand,  and  i-ommouly  uhciI  for  a  single  heating  ; 
■  -  named  from  tlnr  place  of  manufacture. 

Cm'cl-ler  {-fer),  7).  [See  CRUCIFEROUS.]  (But.)  Any 
plant  of  the  order  ('ruci/erw. 

Oni-cU'er-OUS  (kru-sTfSr-tSa),  a.  [L.  cnix,  crucis, 
cross  -j-  '/erous:  cf.  K.  cf-tici/h-e.']     1.  Hearing  a  cross. 


Cruciate  Flower. 


2.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family  of 
plants  which  have  four  petals  arranged  like  the  anus  of 
a  cross,  as  the  mustard,  radi&h,  turnip,  etc. 

Cru'cl-tl'er  (kni'sl-fi'er),  n.  One  who  crucifies  ;  one 
wlio  Hiibjfct.s  himbt^lf  or  another  to  a  painful  trial. 

Gru'ci-Us  (kru'si-fiks),  n.  ;  pi.  Crucifixes  (-ez).  [F. 
crucijix  vT  LL.  critcijixum,  it.  L.  crttx,  cnicis,  cross  -f- 
jigere,jixujn,  to  fix.  See  Cross,  and  Fix,  and  cf.  Cru- 
cify.] 1.  A  representation  in  art  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross;  esp.,  the  sculptured  figure  affixed  to  a 
real  cross  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like,  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  devotions. 

The  cross,  too,  by  degrees,  became  the  oiicifir.    Milman. 
And  kissing  oft  her  cmdjix. 
Unto  the  block  ehe  drew*.  H'ttrner. 

2.  The  cross  or  religion  of  Clirist.   [i?.]     Jer.  Taylor. 

Cm'cl-fix'ion  (kru'sT-flk'sliCin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
nailing  or  fastening  a  person  to  a  cross,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  to  death  ;  the  use  of  the  cross  as  a  method 
of  capital  punishment. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  is  nailed  or  fastened  to  a 
cross ;  death  upon  a  cross. 

3.  Intense  suffering  or  afiiiction  ;  painful  trial. 

Do  ye  prove 
What  cnicifixio}is  are  in  love  ?  Jlfrrick. 

Cru'ci-form  (kru'sT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  crux,  cnicis.  cross 
+  -j'onii :  cf.  F.  crucij'orme.]  Cross-shaped  ;  (Bot.)  hav- 
ing four  parts  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Cru'cl-fy  (-fi),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crucified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crucifyixg.]  [F.  crucijier,  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  crucijicnre,  for  crucifgere,  fr.  L.  crux,  crucis,  cross 
H"  Jigcre  to  fix,  the  ending  -jigrre  being  changed  to  -JjcarCy 
F.  -jier  (in  compounds),  as  if  fr.  L.  jacere  to  do,  make. 
See  Cross,  and  Fix,  and  cf.  Crucifix.]  1-  To  fasten  to 
a  cross ;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to 
a  cross  or  gibbet. 

They  cried,  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.    Luke  xxiii.21. 

2.  To  destroy  the  power  or  ruling  influence  of ;  to  sub- 
due completely ;  to  mortify. 

They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  af- 
fections and  lusts.  Gal.  v.  24. 

3.  To  vex  or  torment.  Beatt.  d-  Fl. 
Gru-clg'er-ons  (kni-sTj'er-us),  a.   [L.  crux,  cr-ucis, 

cross -^ -gerotis.]     Bearing  the  cross;  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cmd  (krud),  n.     See  Curd.     [Obs.] 

Crud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  i.    To  curdle.     [Ohs."] 

See  how  thy  blood  cruddles  at  this.    Beou.  !c  FL 

Grade  (krud),  a.  [Com^iar.  Cruder  (-er) ;  snperl. 
Crudest.]  [L.  crttdns  raw  ;  akin  to  criior  blood  (which 
flows  from  a  wound).  See  Raw,  and  cf.  Cruel.]  1.  In 
its  natural  state  ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by  fire  or  heat ; 
undressed  ;  not  altered,  refined,  or  prepared  for  use  by 
any  artificial  process ;  raw  ;  as,  ci'ude  flesh.  "  Common 
crude  salt."  Bogle. 

Molding  to  its  will  each  successive  deposit  of  the  cnidc  ma- 
terials. /.  Taylor. 

2.  Unripe ;  not  mature  or  perfect ;  immature. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  cnidc.     Milton. 

3.  Not  reduced  to  order  or  form ;  unfinished  ;  not  ar- 
ranged or  prepared  ;  ill-considered;  immature.  '■' Criide 
projects. ' '  Macau  lag. 

Cruile,  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rather 
raw  materials  for  composition.  De  Quincey. 

The  originals  of  Nature  in  their  crude 
Conception.  Milton, 

4.  Undigested  ;  unconcocted  ;  not  brought  into  a  form 
to  give  nourishment.     '*  Crude  and  inconcoct."     Bacon. 

5.  Having,  or  displaying,  superficial  and  undigested 
knowledge ;  without  culture  or  profundity  ;  as,  a  crude 
reasoner. 

6.  (Paint.)  Harsh  and  offensive,  as  a  color;  tawdry 
or  in  bad  taste,  as  a  combination  of  colors,  or  any  de- 
sign or  work  of  art. 

Crude'ly,  adv.    in  a  crude,  immature  manner. 

Crude'nesSi  n.  A  crude,  undigested,  or  unprepared 
state;  rawness;  unripeness;  immatureness ;  unfitness 
for  a  destined  use  or  purpose  ;  as,  the  a-udeness  of  iron 
ore  ;  crudeness  of  theories  or  plans. 

Cm'dl-ty  (knx'dt-ty),  n.;  pi.  Crudities  (-tTz).  [L. 
cruditns,  fr.  crndus :  cf.  F.  erudite.  See  Crude.]  1.  The 
condition  of  being  crude  ;  rawness. 

2.  That  which  is  in  a  crude  or  undigested  state ;  hence, 
superficial,  undigested  views,  not  reduced  to  order  or 
form.     "  Crudities  in  the  stomach."  Arbiithnot. 

Cru'dle  (-d'l),  v.  ?.    See  Cruddle. 

Crud'y(krnd'y),a.  [From  Crud.]  Coagulated.  [06*.] 
His  cruel  wounds  with  crvdy  blood  congtrnlcd.    J^pcnscr. 

Cru'dy  (kru'dj),  a.  [From  Crude.]  Characterized 
by  crudeness  ;  raw.     [Ob.t.] 

The  fooli&h  and  dull  and  cniihj  vapors.  Sfiak. 

Oru'el  (krii'el),  n.     See  Crewel. 

Cru'el  (kru'el),  a.  [F.  cruel,  fr.  L.  crudelis,  fr.  cru- 
(lus.  See  Crude.]  1.  Disposed  to  give  jiain  to  others; 
willing  or  pleased  to  hurt,  torment,  or  alltict ;  destitute 
of  sympathetic  kindness  and  pity  ;  savage ;  inhuman ; 
hard-hearted ;  merciless. 

Behold  a  people  cometh  from  the  north  country :  .  .  .  they 
arc-  rritrl  nnd  have  no  mercy.  ./e».  vi.  "JS,  23. 

2.  Caushig,  or  fitted  to  cause,  pain,  grief,  or  misery. 

Cruel  wars,  wasting  the  earth.  Milton. 

Ciirecd  be  thoir  unj:er,  for  it  was  fierce  ;   nnd  their  wraOi. 

for  it  was  crnrl.  (inu  xWx.  7 

3.  Attended  with  cruelty;  painful;  harsh. 

Vmi  have  seen  cnivl  proof  of  this  niiinV  strength.    Shak. 

Cru'el-ly,  adv.     1.  lu  a  cruel  manner. 

2-  Fxtremely;  very.     [Collog.]  Spectator. 

Gru'el-nesB .  « .    C mel t y.     f  Ohs. ]  Spenser. 

Cm'cls  (Uru'(!|z),  Ji.  pi.  [Corrupt,  fr.  F.  tcrouelles 
sorufnl;!.]     (ilandular  wrctfulons  swellings  in  the  neck. 

Cru'el-ly  (-ty),  n. :  pi.  Cruelties  (-tT/).  [OF.  crueltf, 
F.  cniarite,  fr,  L.  cnuMitas,  fr.  crudelis.     See  CrusX'] 
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CRUENTATE 

1.  The  attribute,  or  quality  of  beinp  cruel ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  ^'ive  uuiiecertBiiry  puiu  or  butleriug  to  otlierH  ;  iu- 
huiiianity  ;  barbarity. 

I'luiccd  tliroiigli  iIr'  huurt  with  your  stern  cnult;/.    Shuk. 

2.  A  cruel  ami  barbarous  deed  ;  inhunian  treatment ; 
the  act  of  willfully  caueiiig  auueueuEiary  paiu. 

Cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungcouB  of  tlie  Inquieition. 

Jilacaulay, 

Om'en-tate  (kru'?n-tat),  a.  [L.  niicntatus,  p.  p.  of 
n've7ilaic  to  make  bluody,  fr.  cruentus  bloody,  fr.  cruor. 
See  CuuDE.]  *  Smeared  with  blood.     ['^^''•^•J        GUmvill. 

Gru-en'tOUS  (kn.i-eu'tfls),  a.  [L.  craaUus.'^  Bloody  ; 
crueiitate.      [_'^hs,'\ 

Cru'et  (kru'gt),  n.  [Anglo-French  cruel,  a  dim.  from 
OF.  cruc,  cruie  ;  of  German  or  Celtic  origin,  and  akiu  to 
E.  crock  au  earthen  vesse!.]  1.  A  bottle  or  vesHel ;  esp., 
a  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for  holding  vinegar,  oil,  pep- 
per, or  the  like,  for  the  table  ;  a  caster.  Swift. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  vessel  used  to  hold  wine,  oil,  or  water  for 
the  Eervice  of  the  altar. 

Cruet  stand,  a  frame  for  holding  cruets ;  a  caster. 

Cruise  (kriis),  H.     See  CitusE,  a  amall  bottle. 

Cruise  (kruz),  v.  i.  [irup.  &,p.  p.  CituisED  (krjizd) ; 
p'  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cruising.]  X^*  Kriiistn  to  move  cross- 
wise or  in  a  zigzag,  to  cruise,  fr.  kruis  crosa,  fr.  OF. 
rroi}!^  croiz,  F.  cruix^  or  directly  fr.  OF.  croisier,  F. 
crofsei\  to  cross,  cruise,  fr.  cruis  a,  cross.    See  Cnoss.] 

1.  To  sail  back  and  forth  on  the  ocean  ;  to  sail,  as  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  in  search  of  au  eueiny,  for 
plunder,  or  for  pleasure. 

!ir^^  A  ship  cruises  in  any  particular  sea  or  ocean  ;  as, 
in  the  Baltic  or  in  Wie  Atlantic.  She  cruises  oj'nuy  cape  ; 
as.  o/J  the  Lizard  ;  ojf  Ushant.  She  cruises  oji  a  coast ;  as, 
071  the  coast  of  Africa.  A  pirate  cniists  to  seize  vessels ;  a 
yacht  cm  ises  for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
Ships  of  wnr  were  sent  to  crHi>e  near  the  isle  of  Bute.  Macaulaj/. 
'.Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms  to  cruise  for  jileusure.    Young. 

2.  To  wander  hither  and  thither  on  land.     [Colloq.'] 
Cruise,  71.    A  voy.ige  made  in  various  directions,  aii  of 

an  armed  vessel,  for  the  protection  of  other  vessels,  or 
in  search  of  an  enemy ;  a  sailing  to  and  fro,  as  for  explo- 
ration or  for  pleasure. 

lie  feigned  a  compliance  with  Bome  of  hia  men,  who  were 
beat  upon  going  a  cruise  to  JMauilhi.  Dampir^r. 

Gruls'er  (krii'zSr),  71.  One  who,  or  a  vessel  that, 
cruises  ;  —  usually  au  armed  vessel. 

Cruive  (kniv),  «.  A  kind  of  weir  or  dam  for  trap- 
ping snlnion;  also,  a  hovel.     [Scot."] 

CruU  (krul),  a.     [See  Curl.]    Curly  ;  curled.    lObs.l 

Cruller  (krul'ler),  71.  [Cf.  Curl.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
cake  cut  in  strips  and  curled  or  twisted,  and  fried  crisp 
in  boiling  fat.     [Also  written  k7-uller.'\ 

Crumb  (krum),  n.  [AS.  n-u»in,  akin  to  D.  kriiim,  G. 
krume;  cf.  G.  krauen  to  scratch,  claw.]  [Written  also 
crum.'\  1,  A  small  fragment  or  piece;  especially,  a 
small  piece  of  bread  or  other  food,  broken  or  cut  ott. 

Desirinpc  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table.  Luh:  xvi.  lil. 

2.  Fig. :  A  little  ;  a  bit ;  as,  a  crumb  of  comfort. 

3.  Tlie  soft  part  of  bread. 

Dust  unto  dust,  what  must  be,  must ; 

If  you  can't  get  crimif),  you  'd  beet  eat  crust.     Old  Soiuj. 

Crumb  brush,  a  brush  for  sweeping  crumbs  from  a  table. 
—  To  a  crumb,  with  great  exactness  ;  completely. 

Crumb,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  P-P-  Crumbed  (krtimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumbing  (krum'Tng).]  To  break  into 
crumbs  or  small  pieces  with  the  fingers ;  as,  to  crumb 
bread.     [Written  also  crxim.'\ 

Crumb'clOth'  (-kl5th/;  115),  n.  A  cloth  to  be  laid 
under  a  dining  table  to  receive  falling  fragments,  and 
keep  the  carpet  or  floor  clean.    [Written  also  cnimcloth.'] 

Crumlale  (kriim'b'l),  v.  t.     [imp.  &n.  p.  Crumbled 

(-b'ld),  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumbling  (-bltng).]     [Dim.  of 

cntnib,   v.  t.,  akin  to  0.  krjiimelen,  G.  kriimeln-l     To 

break  into  small  pieces  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  pieces. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 

And  crumble  all  thy  smows.  Milton. 

Cnun'ble,  v.  i.  To  fall  into  small  pieces ;  to  break  or 
part  into  small  fragments ;  hence,  to  fall  to  decay  or 
ruin  ;  to  become  disintegrated  ;  to  perish. 

If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  cruinhle  and  pass  into  the  form  of 
g"""^'^'-  Arbuthnot. 

The  league  deprived  of  its  principal  aupports  must  soon  ci-nm- 
ble  to  pieces.  Pre^cott. 

Crumbly  (-bly),  a.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable-  brit- 
tle.    "The  crumblj/  soil."  Hawthornp. 

Cru'me-nai  (kru'mJ-nal),  n.  [L.  cittmenn  purse."!  A 
purse.     lObs^  Dr.  If .  More. 

Crum'ma-ble  (krum'ma-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bein^ 
crumbed  or  broken  into  small  pieces 

Crmn'my  (kruni'mj),  a.  l.  Full  of  crumb  or  crumbs. 

2.  boft,  as  the  crumb  of  bread  is ;  not  crusty 
,  Crump  (krump),  a     [AS.  crumb  stooping,  bent  down  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  chrumb,  G.  krumm,  Dan.  krum,  D.  krom, 
and  E.  cramp.'\     1.  Crooked  ;  bent.     [06j.] 

Crooked  backs  and  cnwip  shoulders.      Jer.  Taf/ior. 

2.  Hard  or  crusty;  dry  baked ;  as,  a  cr^/mp  loaf. 
[Pro,:  Eng.  &Scot.-]  HaUiu-eU. 

Crump'et  (krump'St),  n.  [Prob.  from  W.  cremjmq, 
crnmmxvgth,  a  pancake  or  fritter.]  A  kind  of  large,  tbin 
muffin  or  cake,  light  and  spongy,  and  cooked  on  a  grid- 
dle or  spider. 

Crum'ple  (krnm'p'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crumpled 
(-P  IJ) ;  P-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumpling  (-plTng).]  [Dim.  fr. 
cruvijy,  a.]  To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds ;  to 
crush  together ;  to  rumple  ;  as,  to  crumple  paper. 

The V  nnimpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  crerv 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made.  Arlili-ion. 

Crum'ple,  v.  i.  To  contract  irregularly ;  to  show  wrin- 
kles after  being  crushed  together  ;  as,  leaves  crumple. 

Crump'y  (krump'J),  a.     Brittle  ;  crisp.  Wriqht. 
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Oronch  (krHnch),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crunched 

(krunclit);  p.  ]>r.  \  vb.  n.  CuuNCHiNO.]     [Prob.  ol  imi- 

tutiVL-  uriym  ;  or  cf,  D.  schnmstn  to  eat  heartily,  or  E. 

scrunch.]    1.  To  chow  with  force  and  noise  ;  to  craunch. 

And  their  wliitc  tuska  crunched  o'er  tlie  whiter  hkull.    Jiijrun. 

2.  To  grind  or  press  with  violence  and  noise. 

Tlie  sliip  crunclii'd  tlirou^'h  the  ice.  Kane. 

3.  To  emit  a  grinding  or  craunching  noise. 
The  crunc/iin-j  and  rattling  of  tlie  Ioohc  Htoncs.    //.  Jam<n. 

Crunch,  v.  l.  To  crush  with  the  teeth  ;  to  chew  with 
a  grinding  noise  ;  to  craunch  ;  as,  to  crunch  a  biscuit. 

Crunk  (kruijkj,  \v.   i.      [Cf.    led.    krunka    to 

Crun'kle  (krun'k'l),  J  croak.]  To  cry  like  a  crane. 
[0/m.J     "  The  crane  crunkcth."  Witluds  (1008). 

Gru-no'dal  (kru-no'd«I),  a.  (Geom.)  I'obsubsing,  or 
characterized  by,  a  crunode  :  —  used  of  curves. 

Cru'node  (krji'nod),  71.     [I'rob.  fr.  L.  crux  a  cross -f 

K.  7W(ie.]    {Geom.)  A  point  where  one  brancii  of        

a  curve   crosses  another   branch.     Bee   liouble  aCZ) 
point,  under  Double,  «.  " 

llCru'or  (krsi'or),  7i.    [L  ,  blood.   See  Crudu.]    a  Cm- 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood ;   the  clotted     ""de. 
portion  of  coagulated  blood,  containing  the  coloring  mat- 
ter; gore. 

Cru'0-rin  (-6-rTn),  71.  {Physiol.)  The  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  in  tho  living  animal ;  hujmoglobin. 

Crup  (ki-np),  a.  [Cf.  OHG.  grop^  G.  grab,  coarse?] 
ShortJ ;  brittle  ;  as,  crup  cake.  Todd. 

Crup  (krup),  71.     See  Choup,  the  rump  of  a  horse, 

Crup'per  (krup'per  in  U.S.;  krup'per  in  En(j.),n. 
[F.  croujnh-r,  fr.  croupe.  See  Croup  the  rump  of  a 
horse.]  [Written  also  crouper.^  1.  The  buttocks  or 
rump  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  leather  loop,  passing  under  a  horse's  tail,  and 
buckled  to  the  saddle  to  keep  it  from  slipping  forwards. 

Grup'per,  v.  t.  To  fit  with  a  crupper;  to  place  a 
crupper  upon  ;  a.s,  to  crupper  a  horse. 

llCni'ra(kru'rA),  n.;>/.     {A7\at.)  See  Crus. 

Cru'ral  (-rwl;,  ».  [L.  crumlis,  fr.  crus,  cruris,  leg: 
cf.  F.  crural.'\  {A7int.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thiKli  or 
leg,  or  to  any  of  the  parts  called  cram;  as,  the  crural 
arteries;  cr»;Y/;  arcli ;  cjTfra/ canal ;  rn/jo/ ring. 

II  Cms  (krus),  71. ;  pi.  Crura  (kru'ra).  [L.,  the  leg.] 
(A?uit.)  {n)  Tliatpartof  the  hind  limb  between  the  fe- 
umr,  or  thigh,  and  the  ankle,  or  tarsus;  the  shank. 
{b)  Often  applied,  especially  in  the  plural,  to  parts 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  pair  of  legs  ;  as, 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  a  pair  of  muscles  attached 
to  it ;  crura  cerebri,  two  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  in  the 
base  of  the  brain,  connecting  the  medulla  and  the  fore- 
brain. 

Cru-sade'  (kru-sad'),n-  [F.  croisade,  fr.  Pr.  crosada, 
or  Sp.  vruzadd,  pr  It.  crociata,  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
take  the  cross,  mark  one's  self  with  a  cross,  fr.  L.  cruz 
cross;  or  possibly  taken  into  English  directly  fr.  Pr. 
Cf.  Croisade,  Crusado,  and  see  Cross.]  1.  Any  one  of 
the  military  expeditions  undertaken  by  Christian  powers, 
in  the  11th,  l"2th,  and  13th  centuries,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans. 

2.  Any  enterprise  undertaken  with  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm ;  as,  a  crusade  against  intemperance. 

3.  A  Portuguese  coin.     See  Crusado. 
Gru-sade',  v.  i.     limj).  &  p.  p.  Crusaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Crusadinq.]  To  engage  in  a  crusade  ;  to  attack 
in  a  zealous  or  hot-beaded  manner.  "  Cease  crusading 
against  sense."  ji/.  Qreen. 

Cru-sad'er  (-sa'der),  n.  One  engaged  in  a  crusade  ;  as, 
the  c7-usaders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Azurc-oycd  and  poI den-haired, 

Forth  the  younjj  cru.^culcrs  fared.       Longfelloic. 

Gru-sad'ing,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crusade ;  as,  a 
crusnih'nf/  sjtirit. 

Cru-sai'dO  (-sa'do),  n.  [Pg.  cruzado,  fr.  cn/r,  fr.  L. 
rr//.r.  See  Crusade,  3.]  An  old  Portuguese  coin,  worth 
about  seventy  cents.     [Written  also  crusade.'\  Shak. 

Gmse  (krus),  71.  [Akin  to  LG.  kruus,  kroos,  mug,  jr.g, 
jar,  D.  kroes,  G.  krause,  Icel.  kriis,  S\v.  krus,  Dan.  kruus. 
Cf.  Crucible,  Cresset.]     1.  A  cup  or  dish. 

Take  with  thee  ...  a  cruse  of  honey.     1  Kings  xiv.  3. 

2.  A  bottle  for  holding  water,  oil,  honey,  etc. 

So  David  took  . . .  the  cruse  of  water.    1  Sam.  isvi.  12. 

Cm'set  (kru'sSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  creuset.  See  Cruse, 
Crucible.]     A  goldsmith's  crucible  or  melting  i)ot. 

Crush  (krush),  v.  f.  [imp.  &p.p.  Crushed  (krusht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Crushing.]  [OE.  crunchen,  crousshen, 
OF.  CT^iisir,  croissir,  fr.  LL.  cri/scire,  prob.  of  Ger.  ori- 
gin, from  a  derivative  of  the  word  seen  iu  Goth,  krius- 
tmi  to  gnash  ;  akin  to  Sw.  krysta  to  squeeze,  Dan.  kn/xfe, 
Icel.  kreysta.'}  1.  To  press  "or  bruise  between  two  hard 
bodies;  to  squeeze,  so  as  to  destroy  the  natural  shape 
or  integrity  of  the  parts,  or  to  force  together  into  a  mass ; 
as,  to  crush  grapes. 

Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised,  or 
cmshed,  or  broken,  or  cut.  ier.  xxii.  24. 

The  ass  .  .  .  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  rrttshfd  R«- 
laam  8  foot  against  the  wall.  yum.  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  reduce  to  fine  particles  by  pounding  or  grinding  ; 
to  comminute  ;   ns,  to  cinish  quartz. 

3.  To  overwhelm  by  pressure  or  weight ;  to  beat  or 
force  down,  as  by  an  incumbent  weight. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  suFtoin.     Dri/drn. 
Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.       Bryant. 

4.  To  oppress  or  burden  grievously. 

Thou  Bhalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  nlwny. 

Deut.  xxviii.  SS. 

5.  To  overcome  completely ;  to  subdue  totally. 
Speedily  overtaking  and  crushing\\\e  rebels.    Sir  W.  Scoff. 

To  crush  a  cup.  to  drink.  [Obs.]  ~  To  cniBh  out.  (a)  To 
fprce  out  or  separate  by  pressure,  as  juice  from  prapes. 
to)  To  overcome  or  destroy  completely ;  tx>  suppress. 
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Ornah  (krush),  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  broken  down 
or  ill,  or  preoBed  into  a  suialler  comjass,  by  external 
weiglit  or  force  ;  as,  an  eggblicU  crushes  eabily. 

Orush,  71.  1.  A  violent  coUiaioa  or  compreuiiion ;  u 
crash  ;  destruction  ;  ruin. 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  erwth  of  worldi.    Addison. 

2.  Violent  pressure,  as  of  a  crowd  ;  a  crowd  which  pro- 
duces uncomfortable  pressure  ;  as,  a  crush  at  a  reception. 

Crmih  hat,  a  liat  wbicli  collapses,  an<l  can  be  carried 
under  the  arm,  and  wlien  expanded  is  bcM  in  Bhano  by 
hprniKs;  hence,  any  hat  not  injured  by  compreBSiijg. — 
Crush  room,  a  largo  room  in  a  theater,  opera  houw.-,  et«-., 
wliere  tlie  audience  may  promenade  or  converse  duriue 
the  iiiteriiiibsions;  a  foyer. 

I'.iIiticH  Kuv<'  very  little  time  for  the  bow  window  at  Wliite'ft 
in  the  day,  or  for  the  crtuh  room  of  the  opcru  ut  iiitjht. 

Macaula}/. 

Cmsh'er  (-er),n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  crmtheii. 

CruEher  gauge,  an  Instrument  for  measuring  the  explo- 
sive force  of  gunpowder,  etc.,  by  ita  effect  iu  compres«ine 
a  piece  of  metal. 

Crush'lng,  a.  That  crushes;  overwhelming.  "Tlio 
blow  must  be  quick  and  crushi?if/.*^  Macaulay. 

Crust  (krtist),  n.  [L.  crusta:  cf.  OF.  crausfe,  F. 
croutr  ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  Kpv<TTa?iXo<:  ice,  E.  crynlaf,  from 
the  same  root  as  K.  crude,  rau:  See  Raw,  and  cf.  Cus- 
tard.] 1.  The  hard  external  coat  or  covering  of  any- 
thing; the  hard  exterior  surface  or  outer  eliell ;  an  in- 
crustation ;  as,  a  crust  of  snow, 

I  have  known  the  statue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid  under  a 
cnist  of  drops.  Addi>^n. 

Below  this  icy  crust  of  conformity,  the  waters  of  infidelity 
lay  dark  and  deep  as  ever.  J'rescott. 

2.  {Cookejy)  {a)  The  hard  exterior  or  surface  of 
bread,  in  distinction  from  the  soft  part  or  crumb;  or 
a  piece  of  bread  grown  dry  or  hard,  {b)  The  cover  or 
case  of  a  pie,  in  di.stinction  from  the  soft  contents,  (c) 
The  dough,  or  ma.ss  of  doughy  paste,  cooked  with  a  pot- 
pie  ;  —  also  called  du7>ipling. 

Th"  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies.       Drijden. 

lie  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb.  Hhak. 

They  . . .  made  the  crust  for  the  vcnihon  pasty.     Macaulay. 

3.  {<;eol.)  The  exterior  portion  of  the  earth,  formerly 
universally  supposed  to  inclose  a  molten  ibterior. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  shell  of  crabs,  lobsters,  etc. 

5.  {Med.)  A  hard  mass,  made  up  of  dried  secretions, 
blood,  or  pus,  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

6.  An  incrustation  on  tlie  interior  of  wine  bottles,  the 
result  of  tlie  ripening  of  the  wine  ;  a  deposit  of  tartar, 
etc.     See  Beeswiko. 

Crust,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  jy.  p.  Chusted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Crusting.]  [Cf.  OF.  crouster,  L.  crusfure.  See  Crust, 
7i.]  To  cover  with  a  crust ;  to  cover  or  line  with  au  in- 
crustation ;  to  incrust. 

The  whole  body  is  cru.^ed  over  with  ice.  Boyle. 

And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Crusted  with  bark.  Addison. 

Very  foul  and  crusted  bottles.  Swi/t, 

Their  minds  are  aiisttd  over,  hke  diamonds  in  the  rock. 

Felfon, 
Crust,  V.  i.    To  gather  or  contract  into  a  hard  crust ; 
to  become  incrusted. 

The  place  that  was  burnt  .  .  .  crusted  and  healed.    Temple. 
II  Crus'ta  (krus'ta),  71.    [L.,  shell,  crust,  inlaid  work.! 

1.  A  crust  or  shell. 

2.  A  gem  engraved,  or  a  plate  embossed  in  low  relief, 
for  inlaying  a  vase  or  otlur  ol.ji-ct. 

II  CruB-ta'ce-a  (krus-ta'she-a),  71.  pi.  [Neut.  pl.  of 
NL.  crj!stac€us 
pert,  to  the  crust 
or  shell,  from  L. 
crusta  the  hard 
surface  of  a  body, 
rind,  shell.] 
{Zool.)  One  of 
the  classes  of 
the  arthropods, 
including  lob- 
sters and 
—  so  callei 
the  criistlike 
shell  with  which 
they  are  cov- 
ered. 

!^^  The  body  usually  consists  of  an  anterior  part, 
made  up  of  the  head  and  thorax  combined,  called  the 
cephalothoi'ax,  and  of  a  posterior  jointed  part  called 
the  abdomen,  postabdomen,  and  (improperly* /fnV.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  \-ariously  attached  to  some  oi 
the  limbs  or  to  the  sides  of  the  bodv,  according  to  the 
gi  3up.  They  are  divisible  into  two  subclasses.  Entomos- 
traca  and  Malacostraca,  each  of  which  includes  several 
orders. 

Crus;ta'cean  (krus-ta'shon ;  97),  a.  {Zo'nl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Crustacea  ;  crustaceous.  —  n.  An  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  class  Crustacea. 

Crus-ta'ce-o-Iog'Ic-al  (-she-o-lSjT-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  crustaceology. 

Crus-ta'ce-ol'o-glst  (-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
crust aceoloETr" ;  a  crustalngist. 

Crus-ta'ce-oI'o-g:y  (-J5')'  "-  [Crustacea  ■—  -logy.') 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea ; 
nialacostracology ;  rarcinologj'. 

Crus-ta'ceous  (krus-ta'shQs;  97),  a.  [NL.  crusta- 
CPUS.  See  Crustacea.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  crust  or  shell ;  having  a  cnistlike  shell. 

2.  {Zi'dl.)  Belonging  to  the  Crustacea  ;  crustacean. 

Crus-ta'ceous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
crustaceous  or  liaving  a  crustlike  shell. 

Crust'al  (krust'^1),  a.     Relating  to  a  crust. 

Cnis'ta-lOg'ic-al  (krus'ta-lGiT-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
cruRtalog>'. 

Cms-tal'o-glst  (-tSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  cras- 
talogj'. 
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t3rus-tal'o-gy  (kru3-tai'6-jj),  n.  [L.  crusta  shell  + 
•io'j}/.]     Crutitaceology. 

Grus'ta-ted  (.kriis'ta-ted),  a.  [L.  crustatus,  p.  p.  of 
cniJil'ire,  fr.  crtisia.  See  Ceust.]  Covered  with  a  crust; 
as,  cruslntcd  basalt. 

CrUB-ta'tion  tki-us-ta'shun),  n.  An  adherent  crust ; 
an  incnistatiuD.  Pepys. 

Crust'ed  (krusfed),  a.  Incrusted  ;  covered  with,  or 
contaiiiiiitj,  crust ;  as,  old,  crusted  port  wine. 

Crus-Ul'ic  (krus-tlf'Tk),  a.  [L.  crusta  crust  -{-Jacere 
to  make.]     Prudueint;  or  forming  a  crust  or  skin.     [A'.] 

CrUSt'i-ly  (krusfl-ly),  adv.  In  a  crusty  or  surly 
manner ;  morosely. 

Crust'1-ness  (-T-nes),  71.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
iiaving  crust  or  being  like  crust ;  hardness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  crusty  or  surly. 

Old  Christy  forgot  liis  usual  crustiness.        W.  In-i-ig. 

Cmst'y  (->■),  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of  crust ;  per- 
taining to  a  hard  covering  ;  as,  a  criistj/  coat ;  a  crusty 
surface  or  substance. 

2.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  cursiy.  Cf.  Cukst,  Curst- 
ivESS.]  Having  a  harsli  exterior,  or  a  sliort,  rougli  mau- 
ner,  though  kind  at  heart ;  snappish  ;  peevish  ;  surly. 

Tliou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ?     Shak. 

Crut  (kriit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  croute  crust.]  The  rough, 
fihagcv  part  of  oak  bark. 

Gnitch  (kruch  ;  224),  n. ;  pL  Crutches  (-5z).  [OE. 
citicche,  AS.  cnjcc,  cricc ;  akin  to  D.  kruk,  G.  krilcke, 
Dan.  krykke,  Sw.  krycka,  and  to  E.  crook.  See  Ceook, 
and  cf.  Cricket  a  low  stool.]  1.  A  staff  with  a  cross- 
piece  at  the  head,  to  be  placed  under  the  arm,  or  shoul- 
der, to  support  the  lame  or  infirm  in  walking. 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other.    S/iak. 
Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  alune.    //.  Sudlh. 

2.  A  form  of  pommel  for  a  woman's  saddle,  consisting 
of  a  forked  rest  to  hold  the  leg  of  the  rider. 

3.  {yaiit.)  (a)  A  knee,  or  piece  of  knee  timber.  (6)  A 
iorked  stancliion  or  pose ;  a  crotch.     See  Crotch. 

Crutch,  V.  t.  To  support  on  crutches  ;  to  prop  up.  [.ff.] 
Two  fools  that  crutc/t  thtir  feeble  sense  on  verse.    Dryden. 
Ifimtched  (krucht),  a.     1.   Supported  upon  crutches. 
2.  [See  Crouch,  v.  t.,  and  Crouched,  a.]  Marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  crouched. 

Cmtched  friar  (Eccl.),  one  of  a  religious  order,  so  called 
because  its  members  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their 
staves  and  habits ;  —  called  also  crossed  friar  and  crouched 
jriar. 
Cruth  (kruth),  71.  I'W.crwth.'}  (.Vkx.)  See  4th  Crowd. 
II  Crux  (k'ruks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cruxes  (-gz),  L.  Crocks 
(kru'aez).     [L.,  cross,  torture,  trouble.]     Auj-thing  that 
is  very  puzzling  or  difficult  to  explain.         Dr,  Sherida7i. 
The  perpetual  criix  of  New  Testament  chronologists,  Strauss. 
V  Cru-za'dO  (kru-za'dS),  ii.    A  coin.    See  Crusado. 
II  Crwth  (krooth),  n.     [W.]     {Mus.)  See  4th  Crowd. 
Cry  (kri),  r.  i.     U^'p-  &  P-  P-  Cried  (krid) ;  p-  pr.  & 
vb.  Ji.  Crying.]     [F.  crier,  cf.  L.  quiritare   to   raise  a 
plaintive  cry,  scream,  shriek,  perh.  fr.  queri  to  complain  ; 
cf.  Bkr.  cvas  to  pant,  hiss,  sigh.     Cf.  Quarrel  a  brawl, 
Querulous.]     1.  To  make  a  loud  call  or  cry;  to  call  or 
exclaim  vehemently  or  earnestly ;  to  shout ;  to  vocifer- 
ate ;  to  proclaim ;  to  pray  ;  to  implore. 

And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 

Matt,  xxvii.  4C. 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice.      .SAiii. 
Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cry  unto  thee. 

Ps.  xxviii.  2. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 

way  of  the  Lord.  Is.  xl.  3. 

Some  cried  after  him  to  return.  iJutniau. 

2.  To  utter  lamentations;  to  lament  audibly;  to  ex- 
press pain,  grief,  or  distress,  by  weeping  and  sobbing ; 
to  shed  tears ;  to  bawl,  as  a  child. 

Ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart.  7s.  Ixv.  14. 

I  couM  find  it  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel  and 

to  ci-y  like  a  woman.  Shak. 

3.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds,  as  animals. 

The  young  ravens  which  cry.         Ps.  cilvii.  9. 
In  a  cow=.lip's  bell  I  lie  : 

There  I  couch  when  owla  do  crtj.  Shak. 

To  cry  on  or  upon,  to  call  upon  the  name  of ;  to  beseech. 
■**  No  longer  on  Saint  Denis  will  we  rrj/."  .Shak.  —  To  cry 
out.  ('/)  To  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  scream ;  to  clamor. 
ih)  To  complain  loudly ;  to  lament.  —  To  cry  out  agalnat, 
to  complani  loudly  of;  to  censure;  to  blame.  —To  cry 
out  on  or  upon,  to  denounce ;  to  censure.  "  Cries  out 
tipon  abuses."  .Shak.  -  To  cry  to,  tu  call  on  in  prayer- 
to  implore.  —  To  cry  you  mercy,  to  beg  your  pardon.  "  I 
cry  you  mercy^  madam  ;  wiis  it  you  ?  "     Shak. 

Cry,  V.  t.  L  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  call  out ;  to  shout ; 
to  sound  abroad ;  to  declare  publicly. 

All,  all,  cry  shame  against  yv,  yet  I  'II  speak.        Shak. 
The  man  . . .  ran  on,  cryintj,  Lifel  Life!  Eternal  Lift-! 

hun-ian. 

2.  To  cause  to  do  something,  or  bring  to  some  state, 
"by  crying  or  weeping  ;  as,  to  cry  one's  self  to  wleep. 

3.  To  make  oral  and  public  proclamation  of  ;  to  de- 
clare publicly ;  to  notify  or  advertise  by  outcry,  efti)e- 
cially  things  lost  or  found,  goods  to  bo  sold,  etc. ;  as,  to 
cry  goods,  etc. 

Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cricx  him.  CrmJiaw. 

4.  Hence,  to  publish  the  banns  of,  as  for  marriage. 

I  iilmuld  not  be  fiurjiribcd  if  tlu-y  were  cnVr/ in  church  next 
Stthbath.  Jadd. 

To  cry  aim.  See  under  Aim.  —  To  cry  down,  to  decry  ; 
to  depri^ciato  ;  to  dispraise  ;  to  condemn. 

Men  of  ilfdsolute  It^'es  r,;,  ihiwn  religion,  because  they  would 
Bot  be  under  the  rcstmints  of  it,  TiUotfnu. 

—  To  cry  out,  to  proclaim ;  to  Hhout.  **  Your  geHturo  rrirs 
It  '/r//,"  .Shak.  —  To  cry  quit*,  to  propose,  or  declare,  the 
flbandonmciit  of  a  content.  —To  cry  up,  to  enhance  the 
valno  or  reputation  of  by  piiblif:  and  noisy  praise;  to 
extol ;  to  laud  publicly  or  urgi-ntly, 

Ory  (kri),  n. ;  pi.  Cries  (kriz).    [F.  cri,  fr.  cri^r  to 


cry.  See  Cry,  v.  z.]  1.  A  loud  utterance ;  especially, 
the  inarticulate  sound  produced  by  one  of  the  lower  an- 
imals ;  as,  the  cry  of  hounds  ;  the  cry  of  wolves.    Milton. 

2.  Outcry  ;  clamor ;  tumult ;  popular  demand. 

Again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as 
ever.  Macauiaij. 

3.  Any  expression  of  grief,  distress,  etc.,  acompanied 
with  tears  or  sobs ;  a  loud  sound,  uttered  in  lamentation. 

There  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  alt  the  land.    iiV.  li.  6. 
An  infant  cryiny  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  lor  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  TVjmyson. 

4.  Loud  expression  of  triumph  or  wonder  or  of  popu- 
lar acclamation  or  favor.  Swi/t, 

The  cry  went  once  on  thee.  Shak- 

5.  Importunate  supplication. 

(),  th'  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  EOuU.  Shak. 

6.  Public  advertisement  by  outcry ;  proclamation,  as 
by  hawkers  of  their  wares. 

The  street  cries  of  London.  Mayhcw. 

7-  Common  report ;  fame. 

The  ci'j  goes  that  you  shall  marry  lier.  Shak. 

8.  A  word  or  phrase  cauglit  up  by  a  party  or  faction 
and  repeated  for  effect ;  as,  the  party  cry  of  tlie  Tories. 

All  no^p  depends  upon  a  good  cry.     jSeacon.<Jield. 

9.  A  pack  of  bounds.  Milton. 

A  cjy/  more  tunable 
"Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  clieered  with  horn.       Shak. 

10.  A  pack  or  company  of  persons  ;  —  in  contempt. 
Would  not  this  .  .  .  get  me  u  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players  ? 

t^hak. 

11.  The  crackling  noise  made  by  block  tin  when  it  is 
bent  back  and  forth. 

A  far  cry,  a  long  distance  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  sending 
of  criers  or  messengers  through  the  territory  of  a  Scot- 
tish clan  with  an  announcement  or  suimuons. 

Cry'al  (kri'al),  n.  [Cf.  W.  creyr,  a-yr,  cryckydd.  Cf. 
Cryeb  a  hawk.]     The  heron.     [Ois.]  Ai7isu-o}-th. 

Cry'er  (-er),  7i.  [F.  faucou  gruyer  a  falcon  trained 
to  fly  at  tlie  crane,  fr.  grue  crane,  fr.  L.  grus  crane. 
Cf.  Cryal.]     The  female  of  the  liawk  ;  a  falcon-gentil. 

Cry'ing,  a.  Callmg  for  notice  ;  compelling  attention ; 
notorious ;  heinous ;  as,  a  crying  evil. 

Too  much  fondness  for  meditative  retirement  is  not  the  tj/- 
iu<j  sin  ot  our  modern  Christianity.  /.  Taylor. 

Cry'o-hy'drate  (krl'o-hi'drat),  n.  [Gr.  (cpu'o?  cold  -f 
E.  hydrate.}  (C/iem.)  A  substance,  as  salt,  ammonium 
chloride,  etc.,  which  crystallizes  with  water  of  crystalli- 
zation only  at  low  temperatures,  or  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  F.  Guthrie. 

Cry'O-llte  (kri'o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  lepvo?  icy  cold,  frost  + 
-lite:  cf.  F.  cryolithe.'\  {Min.)  A  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum, 'found  in  Greenland,  in  white  cleavable 
masses;  — iised  as  a  source  of  soda  and  alimiina. 

Cry-Opll'O-rus  (krt-of'o-rQs),  7i.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpuos 

icy    cold,   frost  -f-  i^epetr    to  ^ 

bear.]      (Chem.)    An  instru-      fr  u 

ment  used   to    illustrate   the    J\.  y*  \ 

freezing  of  water  by  its  own  f  ^  j—^ 

evaporation.  The  ordmary  ^^  Cryophorus.  ^p 
form    consists    of    two    glass 

bulbs,  connected  by  a  tube  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  only  a  quantity  of  water  and  its  vapor,  devoid 
of  air.  The  water  is  in  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  freezes 
when  the  other  is  cooled  below  32-  Fahr. 

Crypt  (kript),  71.  [L.  crypta  vault,  crypt,  Gr.  Kpi'Tmj, 
fr.  KpvTTTeiv  to  hide.  See  Grot,  Grotto.]  1.  A  vault 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground  ;  especially,  a  vault  under 
a  church,  whether  used  for  burial  purposes  or  for  a  sub- 
terranean chapel  or  oratory. 

Priesthood  works  out  its  task  age  after  age,  . .  .  treasurint:  in 
convents  and  crypts  the  few  fossils  of  antique  learning.  Jl-it/cy. 

My  knees  are  bowed  iu  crypt  and  shrine.     T'iniy.<on. 

2.  {Annt.)  A  simple  gland,  glandular  cavity,  or  tube; 
a  follicle ;  as,  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  the  simple  tu- 
bular glands  of  the  small  intestines. 

Cxypt'al  (-nlj,  <7.     {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  crj-pts. 

Cryp'tlc  (krip'tik),    I  a.     [L.   cn/pticus,    Gr.  Kpvmi- 

Cryp'tlc-al  {-tT-k(;l),  (  (cd5,  fr.  Kpi'TTTeti-to  hide]  Hid- 
den ;  secret ;  occult.  "  Her  [nature's]  more  cryptic  ways 
of  working."  Glanviil. 

Cryp'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    Secretly  ;  occultly, 

Cryp'ti-dlno  (krTp'tT-dtn  ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  (cpuTrrds  hid- 
den.] (Chrni.)  One  of  the  quinoline  bases,  obtained 
from  coal  tar  as  an  oily  liquid,  C,iH„N  ;  also,  any  one  of 
several  substances  inetameric  with,  and  resembling,  cryp- 
tidine  proper. 

I!  Cryp'tO-bran'Chl-a'ta  (krTp'to-bran/kT-a'tA),  n.  pi. 
[NL,,  fr.  Gr.  icpvn-ros  Iiiddi'M  -J-  L.  bronchia  a  gill.] 
(Zobl.)  (a)  A  division  of  tht-  Anii)liiliia ;  the  Derotremata. 
(h)  A  group  of  nudibrancli  ^n>lllI^kH. 

Cryp'to-bran'chl-ate  (-brSn'ln-Itt),  a.  {Zo'Ol.)  Hav- 
ing nnHciiled  or  rudimentary  gills. 

Cryp'to-crys'tal-line  (-krT.i't'd-iin),  a.  [Gr.  KpvTrT6<; 
hidden  4"  K.  rrystalliue.]  {tin, I.)  Imhstinctly  crystal- 
line ;  —  applied  to  rocks  and  niiner.d?-,  whose  state  of  ag- 
gregation is  bo  fine  that  no  distinct  iiarticles  arc  visible, 
even  iiii'ier  tlie  iiiicroscojie. 

Cryp'tO-gam  (krlp'tn-gJIm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cryptogame. 
See  Chyi'Tduamia.]  {Hot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
Crj7)togumia.  J/msfow. 

II  Cryp'to-ga'mi-a  fkrTp'tu-ga'mT-i),  n. ;  pi.  Crypto- 

GAMI.K  (-*■).  [NL.,  fr.  (ir.  Kpuirro?  hidden,  Bccret  -f- 
■yo/no?  marriage.]  {Bat.)  The  beries  or  division  of  flower- 
leas  plants,  or  those  never  having  true  stamens  and  pis- 
tils, but  prf»pai:ated  by  spores  of  various  kinds. 

rjifA"  Tin-  subdivisions  liave  been  variously  arranged. 
The  followiiiK  arrangement  recognizes  tour  classcH  :  - 

I.  PTEniiHU'iiYTA,  or  Vascular  Acroobnh.  Tbew  in- 
clude Ferns,  Jiqui.iefn  or  Scouring  rusbes.  Lj/roiiodiare.r 
or  Club  nioaseB.  .Sflat;inelle:r,  ana  several  other  Humller 


orders.    Here  belonged  also  the  extinct  coal  plants  called 
Lejitdodendron,  JSiijdlaria,  and  Catamites. 

n.  BRYoPfiYTA,  ur  Cellular  Acrooens.  These  include 
Alusci,  or  Musses,  HinaticXy  or  Scale  mosses  and  Liver- 
worts, and  possibly  Cnar<ii  e:i',  the  Stoneworts. 

III.  AlgvE.  whieh  are  divided  into  FLonii)E,E,  the  Red 
Seaweeds,  and  the  orders  JJictyote^r,  ihi^jiortif,  Zodspo- 
rciv.  Cunju<jat:i\  Diatomacen \  and  Cnjptophyce:r. 

IV.  Fungi.  The  molds,  mildews,  mushrooms,  pulflialls, 
etc.,  which  are  variously  grouped  into  several  subclasses 
and  many  orders.  The  Lichenes  or  Lichens  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  each  plant  partly  a  Fun- 
gus and  partly  an  Alga.  * 

Cryp^to-ga'mi-an  (krtp'to-ga'mT-an),  1  a.    Of  or  per- 

Cryp'to-gam'ic  (krlp'ti-gam'Ik),        S   tainingtothe 

Cryp-tOg'a-mous  (krT|)-t5g'a-miis),  )  series  Cryp- 
togamia,  ur  to  plants  of  that  series. 

Cryp-tOg'a-mlst  (-mist),  n.  One  skilled  in  crypto- 
gamic  botany. 

Cryp'to-gram  (krTp't6-gr5m),  n.  A  cipher  writing. 
Same  as  Cryptograph. 

Cryp'to-graph  (-grif),  n.  [Gr.  Kpun-Tos  hidden  -^ 
-graph:  cf.  F.  crypiograj'he.}  Cipher;  something  writ- 
ten in  cipher.    "  JJecii'lnrer.s  of  cryptograph.^''  J,  Earle. 

Cryp-tOg'ra-phal  (krip-tr-^^'ia-fal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
cryptogra]iliy ;  cryptugriipliiral.  Boyle. 

Cryp-tog'ra-pher  (krii>t5g'ra-ler),  «.  One  who 
writes  in  ci[)!ier,  or  secret  characters. 

Crypto  graph'Ic  (krlp'tfi-grSf'tk),  1  a.  Relating 

Cryp  to-graph'ic-al  (krlpao-grSf'T-kal),  (  to  cryp- 
tograiiiiy;  written  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher,  or 
with  syiii]i;ithetii.'  ink. 

Cryp-tog'ra-phlst  (krIp-tSg'ra-fTst),  m  Same  as 
Crypiographer. 

Cryp-tog'ra-phy  (-fj),  n.  [CL  F.  cnjptogrnphie.'] 
The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters ;  also,  se- 
cret characters,  or  cipher. 

Cryp-tol'o-gy  (krTp-t5I'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Kpun-Td?  hidden 
-f-  -loyy.]     Secret  or  enigmatical  language.  Johnson. 

Cryp'tO-nym  (krTp'to-ntm),  n.  [Gr.  kputttos  secret 
-j-  bwiia  name.]  A  secret  name  ;  a  name  by  which  a 
person  is  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

Cryp'tO-plne  (krlp'to-pln ;  104j,  71.  [Gr.  KpvTrros  hid- 
den ~\-  E.  o^>ium.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  alka- 
loid obtained  in  small  quantities  from  opium. 

llCryp-tU'ri  (krlp-tu'ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpuirros 
hidden  -f-  oiipd  tail.]  {Zovl .)  An  order  of  flying,  dronue- 
ognatlious  birds,  including  the  tiuamous  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    See  Tinamou. 

Crys'tal  (krts'tal),  n.  [OE.  cristal,  F.  cristal,  L. 
crystallmji  crystal,  ice,  fr.  Gr.  *cpi;tr7-aAAo5,  fr.  Kpuo?  icy 
cold,  frost;  cf.  AS.  crystalla,  fr.  L.  cn/.'^tallum  ;  prob. 
akin  to  E.  crust.  See  Crust,  Raw.]  1.  \Chem.  &  Nin.) 
The  regidar  form  which  a  substance  tends  to  assume  in 
solidifying,  through  the  inherent  power  of  cohesive  at- 
traction. It  is  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  symmetric- 
ally arranged,  and  each  species  of  crystal  has  Ibted  axial 
ratios.    See  Crystallization. 

2.  The  material  of  quartz,  in  crystallization  transpar- 
ent or  nearly  so,  and  either  colorless  or  slightly  tinged 
with  gray,  or  the  like  ;  — called  also  rock  crystal.  Orna- 
mental vessels  are  made  of  it.  Cf.  Smoky  quartz,  Peb- 
ble; also  Brazilian  pebble^  under  Brazilian. 

3.  A  species  of  glass,  more  perfect  iu  its  composition 
and  manufacture  than  common  glass,  and  often  cut  into 
oriianuntal  forms.     See  Flint  glass. 

4.  The  glass  over  the  dial  of  a  watch  case. 

5.  Anything  resembling  crystal,  as  clear  water,  etc. 

The  blue  crystal  of  the  seas.  Byron. 

Blood  crystal.  See  under  Blood.  —  Compound  crystal. 
See  under  Compound.  — Iceland  crystal,  a  transparent  va- 
riety of  calcite,  or  crystallized  calcium  c;irboii,ite,  brought 
from  Iceland,  and  used  in  certain  optiial  iii?.truiiients, 
as  the  polariscope.  —  Rock  crystal,  or  Mountain  crystal, 
any  transparent  crystal  of  quartz,  particularly  of  limpid 
or  colorless  quartz. 

Crys'tal,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  crystal;  clear; 
transparent ;  lucid ;  pellucid  ;  crystallme. 

Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep.    Shak. 
By  a'psfal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads.    Dryden. 
The  i-ruifal  pellets  at  the  touch  cr)ngeal. 

And  fr-'iii  tin'  ground  rebounili,  the-  rattling  hail.    //.  Brooke. 

Crys'tal-lln(-lTn),?(.  {Phtjsiol.  Chem.)  See  Globulin. 

Grys'tal-liue  (krTs'tal-lin  or-lTn;  277),  a.     \Ij.  crys- 

tallinus,  from  Gr.  Kpuo-rdAAifos  :  cf.  F.  cristallin.     See 

Crystal.]     1.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  crystal. 

Muunt,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline,  Shak. 

2.  Formed  by  crystallization  ;  like  crystal  in  texture. 

Their  crystallint:  structure.  Wheuelt. 

3.  Imperfectly  crystallized ;  as,  granite  is  only  CJ^s- 
talline,  while  quartz  crystal  is  perfectly  crystallized. 

4.  Fig. :  Resembling  crj-stal ;  pure  ;  transparent ;  pel- 
lucid.    "The  ciystalline  sky."  Milton. 

CryEtalHne  heaVens,  or  Crystalline  epherea,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic .system  of  astronomy,  two  tran.sparent  spheres  im- 
agined to  cxi^t  between  the  ngioii  of  the  tixeif  .stars  and 
the  prinnnn  nio/.i/.-  {ur  outer  <>irrlr  ,,1  the  li.'aveii^^.  which 
by  its  niutioM  was  Hiipposnl  ti>  carry  round  all  those 
within  it),  iu  order  to  cxphtiiMeitiUu  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  —  CryatalUno  lena.  (Anat.)  the  ciiiisular 
lenslike  hody  in  tlie  eye.  serving  to  focus  the  nys  of  lipht.  It 
coiisiwts  of  rodlike  cells  derived  fium  the  external  embryonic 
.-[.ilhiliuiu. 

Crys'tal-Une,  ?i.    1.  A  crystalline  substance. 

2.  See  Aniline.     [Oh.'!.} 

Crys'tal-lite  (krTs'tnl-lit),  7i.    [See  Crystal.]  {Min.) 
A  minute  mineral 
form    like    those  I 

common     in     L— J/'        0  ^       \'    ' '  ^  ^  ^VIJF'^ 
glassy    volcanic    A    y^^pfr~ 
roeks  and  some         /(/fC^    •  "     i 
filagM.notJiaving      fl(  ^  \      j^C     ^^ 
a  d('finito  crys-  ^«fr^ 

"^^"/'r.f  ?'f'l'f    CryetttUilCB.  ..  Trichitc  ;  6.  r.r/,  other  forms, 
ami  not  refera-        •' 

ble  to  any  mineral  species,  but  marking  tho  first  step  in 
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tlie   cryBtallization    process.      Aooordinp  to  tlieir   form 
■crystalliteB  are  called  tric/iitfs,  bdonitrs,  tjlobiilUes,  etc. 

Crys'tal-Il'za-ble  (krls'tf/l-li'zii-b'l),  n.  Capable  of 
Ijcing  crystallizi*!  ;  lliat  may  bo  formed  into  crystals. 

Crys'tal-ll-za^tlon  (krls/tf/l-lT-za'sliQii),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
fristaUisation.~\  1.  {Chcm.  it  Mm.)  Tin!  act  or  proceaa 
by  which  a  substance  in  solidilyinj,'  aMSiimeH  tlic  form 
and  structure  of  a  crystal,  or  iMTnmi'.s  nyatallized. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  cry,4t:tlli/iiit; ;  as,  bilvcr  on 
precipitation  forms  arborescent  i-nj.stiiUizutions. 

(5^^  The  systems  of  rrystallizatiou  are  the  several 
chisscH  to  w'hicli  tlic  foniiH  arc  iiiatliniiat  icitllv  referable. 
Tli.'V:nT  iiinHtt^inil.lvdcscribt'il  ar.'.irdini;  tntlir  ivlativ.! 
h-lit;tlLs;iinl  in<'liii:itii>liH  nf  r,-it:iiii  ;i>.Miiiir<[  linrs  railed 
ax.-s;  but  tbi-  real  di^tiii-tinn  is  tin-  d-rre.-  nl  hviiiiii-try 
characterizing  them.  1.  The  Isometric,  <>i-  Monoraetric, 
syatem  has  tlio  axes  all  et|ual,  as  in  llm  cube,  urtahe- 
4ron,  etc.  2.  The  Tetragonal. 'j/'  Diroetric,  syatom  has  a 
varyintr  vrrti<'al  axis,  while  the  lateral  are  niual.  as  in 
till-  ^i^;llt  Miiiaii-  i.rism.  3.  The  Orthorhombic,  "/■  Trimet- 
rlc,  flyBtom  liaw  I  iir  tlin^e  axes  luieinud,  as  m  tlio  rectan- 
gular and  rliniiihir  prisms.  In  this  syMeiii.  the  lateral 
axes  are  called,  rrspei'tiveiy.  nuimrfiiiununl  and  bnir/ii/- 
dimioiu'l.-  Th.'  iM-.-i  I'dint;  are  eieit  forms,  tlie  jixes  iiiter- 
sectinnat  rit;lit  an^'les.  The  foIIuwinganMiIdi.iiie.  4.  The 
Monocllnlc  system,  iiaviiiK'  '>Mei)f  1  he  interscctiitns  (■liliqiie, 
a-s  in  the  i.bii.pic  rlHMiihie  prisin.  In  this  .sv.st.-ni,  the 
lateral  a\es  are  ealh-d  ivspert  i\  rly,  ,  I nn.,! i.i.imuil  aii<l 
ortlnjiluKjinial.  5.  The  TricUnlc  syatem,  ha\  in]4  all  the 
three  intoraections  oblique,  as  in  tlie  nlilitiur  rlMnuimidal 
prism.  Tliere  is  also  :  6.  The  Hexagon.^l  Bystera  (one  divi- 
sion of  which  is  called  lihomhulifili 'ih,  ni  wliieli  tliere 
are  three  equal  lateral  axes,  and  a  vertical  axis  of  vari- 
able length,  as  in  the  hexagonal  prism  and  the  rliombo- 
liedrun. 

CE^^  7"//?  Dirlitiic  si/sfnn,  sometimes  recognized,  with 
two  oblique  intersections,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Tri- 
clinic. 

Crys'tal-lize  (krTs't(fMrz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  2^-  V-  Crys- 
tallized (-lizd)  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crvstaluzino.]  [Cf. 
F.  crisfaUiser.  See  Crvstal.]  To  cause  to  form  crys- 
tals, or  to  assume  the  crystalline  form. 

Crys'tal-llze,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  crystal ; 
to  take  on  a  crystalline  form,  through  the  action  of  crya- 
tallogenic  or  eoliesive  attraction. 

Crys'tal-Io-gen'lc  (-lA-jen'Ik),  \  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

Crys'tal-lo-gen'lc-al  t-T-kal),  (  production  of  crys- 
tals ;  crystal-producing ;  as,  cii/xttiUogrnic  attraction. 

Crys'tal-log'e-ny  (krTs't'd-16j'e-ny),  71.  [Gr.  Kpv- 
KTTaWos  rrystal  +  root  of  ytyi-eo-eai  to  be  born.]  The 
eeitnit'  uhieh  pertains  to  the  production  of  crystals. 

Crys  tal-log'ra-pher  (krTs'tal-l5g'ra-fer),  n.  One 
\\]\i)  dt-serilirs  <Tystals,  or  tlie  maimer  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  one  versed  in  crvstallograpby. 

Crys'taMo-graph'ic  (-lo-grSflk),  j  o.    [Cf.  F.  cris^ 

Crys'tal-lo-graph'ic-al  (-T-kdl),  J  tollographique.] 
Pertaining  to  crystallography. 

Crys'tal-lo-graph'ic-al-ly,  oilv.  In  the  manner  of 
crystallography. 

Crys'tal-lOgTa-phy  {krTs'trrl-lSg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr. 
*fpilirraAAos  crystal  + -.'7'fjt)A.v;  cf.  F.  cristallographie. 
See  CuYSTAi..]  1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystalli- 
zation, teaching  the  system  of  forms  among  crystals, 
their  structure,  and  their  methods  of  formation. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystallization. 

Crys'tal-lold  (krTs'tfd-loid),  a.  [Gr.  KpuVraAAo?  crys- 
tal •{-  -Oil/.]     Crystal-like  ;  transparent  like  crystal. 

Crys'tal-lold,  ".  1.  {Chem.)  A  body  which,  in  solu- 
tion, diffuses  readily  through  animal  membranes,  and 
generally  is  capable  of  being  crystallized  ;  —  opposed  to 
coHoul. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  microscopic  particles  resembling 
crystals,  consisting  of  protein  matter,  wliich  occur  in 
certain  plant  cells  ;  —  called  also  protein  cri/sliil. 

Crys'tal-lol'O-gy  (krTs'tal-151'o-jy),  7i.  l^Gr.  KpvuraK- 
Ao5  crystal  -f  -/",'///■]  The  science  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture of  inorganic  bodies. 

Crys'tal-lo-man'cy  (do-mSn'sy),  n.  [Gr.  Kpu'oraA- 
Ao?  crystal  -j-  -J't'i'ici/.']  Divination  by  means  of  a  crys- 
tal or  other  tranaparent  body,  especially  a  beryl. 

Crys' tal-lom'e- try  (-15m'e-trJ),  n.  [Gr.  (ipvoroAAoc 
crystal  -\-  -  in  fir  if. 1     The  art  of  measuring  crystals. 

C!rys'tal-lur''"gy  (-IQr'jJ-),  v.  [Gr.  Kpi/o-rtO^o?  crystal 
-}-  ep-yoi'  work.]     Crystallization. 

Cte'no-cyst  (te'nfi-sTat  or  tSn'6-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  Krei's, 
.jCTti'dy,  comb -|- KiicTTis  bladder.]  {Zo'ul.)  An  organ  of 
the  Ctennpliiira,  supposed  to  be  sensory. 

Cte'nold  (te'noid  or  tSn'oid),  a.     {Zoiil.)  {a)  Having 
a  ■uuiMike  margin,  as  a  ctenoid  scale.  (//)  Per- 
taining to  tlie  Ctenoidei.  ^7i.     A  ctenoidean. 

Gte-nold'e-an  (te-noid'e-nn),  a,  {Zodl.)  Re- 
lating to  the  Ctenoidei.  —n.  One  of  the  Cte- 
noidei. 

II  Gte-nold'e-1  (-e-I),    n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KTtt's,  KTecos,  comb  -\-  'Oid.']    {Zo'ul.)  A  group 
of  fishes,  established  by  Agassiz,  characterized    Ctenoid 
by  having  scales  with  a  pectinated  margin,  as     ^^ale. 
in  the  perch.    The  group  is  now  generally  regarded  aa 
artificial. 

I!  Gte-noph'o-ra  (te-n5f'i-ra),  ??,.  pL  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
xTei?,  KTei'os,  comb  -|-  «^c'petf  to  car- 
ry.] {Zo'dl.)  A  class  of  Coelente- 
rata,  commonly  ellipsoidal  in  shape, 
swimming  by  means  of  eight  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  paddles.  The  sep- 
arate paddles  somewhat  resemble 
combs. 

Cten'o-phore  (ten'i-for),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  One  of  the  Ctenopbora. 

Cten  0-phor'ic  (t?n'S-f5rTk),    ) 

Gte-noph'O-roUS  (te-nSf'o-rua),  i 
fl.  {Zoi'il.)Qi  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ctenophora. 

II  Cten'o-stom'a-ta  (tSn'o-stSm'- 
a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «t««, 
jtT€cd?,   comb  -j-  erro/xa,   -aro?, 


One  of  the  Ctenophorn 
{Pleurnhrac/iin  rho- 
do<lar(},}a).  SUghtly 
enlarged. 


One  of  tlii'Ctcnof.tcim- 
utu  iAIriioniilMuii). 
z  Zowcunn  :  (  Tciitu- 
clca  ;  f  Lophojihorc  ; 
r/f  OiiLTCular  Collar; 
«  Mouth  i'/Kwph II- 

fus  ;  ,1  Stomiicli ;  </' 
ntcetinf  ;  r  Funicu- 
lus ;  Til  AIuBClcs. 


[Obs.-} 


liuTion. 


Cube. 


month.]    (Zo'ol.)  A  suborder  of  Bryozoa,  usually  having 

a  circle  of   bristles  below  the  len- 

ta<'les. 

Cub  (kniO,  71.  [Cf.  Ir.  cuih  cub, 
wln-lp,  young  dog,  Ir.  A'  Gaol,  ca 
dog;  akin  to  E.hoim'l.']  1.  A  young 
animal,  esp.  the  young  of  the  bear. 

2<  Jocosely  or  in  contempt,  a  boy 
or  girl,  esp.  an  awkward,  rude,  ill- 
mannered  boy. 

O,  thou    (li«Hembling    cub!    what  wilt 
tlinil  l)C 

Wht-n  tinif  hath  Bowed  a  grizzle  on  thy 
eu->e  ?  Shak. 

Cub,  V.  f.  &  ?'.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CumiKD  (kTibd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n. 
CumuNo.]  To  bring  forth  ;  —  said  of 
animala,  or  in  contempt,  of  jiersons. 
"  CiibhUl  in  a  cabin."  Drydai. 

Cub,  n.  [Cf.  Cue  a  young  ani- 
mal.]    1.  A  stall  for  cattle.     \pbs.'\ 

I  would  rnthor  have  Buch  .  .  .  lnci(/>or 

ktinm;!  than  in  my  closet  or  at  my  tahle. 

Luiidor. 

2.  A  cupboard.     \Obs.'\       Lmid. 

Gub,  V.  t.     To  abut  up  or  confine. 

Gu'ban  (kii'ban),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cuba  or  its 
inhabitants.  ^7/.     A  native  oi-  an  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 

Cu-ba'tion  (kii-ba'slum),  ;/.  [L.  ruhntio,  fr.  cubnre 
to  lii' down.]  The  act  of  lying  down  ;  a  reclining.   \_Obs.'\ 

Cu'ba-tO-ry  (kii'biVtS-rJ),  a.  [h.  riibntor  he  who  lies 
down,  fr.  ci'/ntrc.J     Lying  down;  recumbent.     [/^.] 

Cu'ba-ture  (ku'ba-tur;  135),  7J.  [L.  ch6h*  cube  :  cf. 
F.  cnbiiiurc.  See  Cube.]  The  process  of  determining 
the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body. 

CubHiridge-head'  (kiib'brTj-h6dO,  n.  {Nmit.)  A 
bulkliead  on  the  forecastle  and  half  deck  of  a  ship. 

CubHay  ikul/by).         In.     [See  Cub  a  stall.]    A  snug 

Cub'by-hole'  (-bol')*  f      or  confined  place. 

Cub'-drawn^   (kub'dran'),  «■    Sucked  by  cubs.   [R-l 

Tills  night,  wherein  the  citii-<lni>i:n  bear  would  couch,    ^fiak-. 

Cube  (kub),  7?.     [F.  cubr,  L.  cubus,  It.  Gr.  k0^o5  a 
cube,  a  cubical  die.]     1.  (Geom.)  A  reg- 
ular solid  body,  with  six  equal  square 
sides. 

2.  (Math.)  The  product  obtained  by 
taking  a  number  or  quantity  tliree  times 
as  a  factor ;  as,  4  X  4  =  10,  and  10  X  4 
=  04,  the  cube  of  4. 

Cube  ore  (J/m.),  pharmacoslderite.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  cubes  of  a  green  color.  —  Cube 
root  (Mnth.)^  the  number  or  quantity  which,  multii^lied 
into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product,  produces  the  given 
cube  ;  thus, ;( is  the  cube  root  of  27,  for  3  x  3  x  3  =  27.  — 
Cube  spiir  (J/m.),  anhydrite  ;  auliydroua  calcium  sul- 
phate. 

Cube,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cubed  (kubd) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cubing.]  To  raise  to  the  third  power ;  to  obtain  the 
cube  of. 

Gu'beb  (kil'bgb),  n.  [F.  cubebe  (cf.  It.  enhehe,  Pr., 
Sp.,  Pg-,  &  NL.  cubeba)^  fr.  Ar.  kababnt.']  The  small, 
spicy  berry  of  a  species  of  pepper  (Piper  Cubeba  ;  in 
med.,  Cubeba  officijialis),  native  in  Java  and  Borneo, 
but  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical  countries.  The 
dried  unripe  fruit  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  purgative. 

Gu-beblc  (kfi-bSb'Tk),  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cubebs ;  as,  cnbebic  acid  (a  soft  olive-green  resin 
extracted  from  cubebs). 

Gub'hood  (kublioGd),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  cub. 
\Jo,(ist'\    "  From  cubltood  to  old  age."     W.  B.  JJawkins. 

Cu'bic  (ku'bik),        I  a.     [L.  ctibicus,  Gr.  kv^ikos  :  cf. 

CulJic-al  (-bt-krtl),  !  F.  ctibique.  See  Cube.]  1,  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube  ;  contained,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  contained,  in  a  cube. 

2.  (Crysta/log.)  Isometric  or  monometric ;  as,  cubic 
cleavage.    See  Crystallization. 

Cubic  equation,  an  equation  in  which  the  highest  power 
of  the  inikn<nvn  quantity  is  a  cube.  — 
Cubic  foot,  av.dunu'  eiiuivalent  to  a 
cubii'al  siilid  u  hirli  measures  a  foot  in 
each  of  its  diineiisidiis.  —  Cubic  num- 
ber, a  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing a  ntunber  into  itself,  and  that 
groduct  again  by  the  same  number, 
ee  Cube.  —  Cubical  parabola<<V6y77f.), 
two  curves  of  the  third  degree,  one 
plane,  and  one  in  space  of  three  dimensions. 

CuHjlc,  71.     (Geojii.)  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 

Circular  cubics.    See  under  Circular. 

Gu'bic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  cubical  method. 

Gu'bic-al-ness,  7i.     The  quality  of  being  cubical. 

Cu'bl-Cle  (ku'bi-k'l),  71.  [L.  cubirnlmH.'}  A  lodging 
room  ;  esp.,  a  sleeping  place  partitioned  off  from  a  large 
dormitory. 

Gu-blC'U-lar  (ku-blk'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  ciibiculariSy  fr. 
cubicubnn  a  sleeping  room,  fr.  cubnre  to  lie  down.] 
Behnieing  to  a  chamber  or  bedroom.     [Obs.']       Hoxcell. 

CuTsi-fonn  (ku'ld-furm),  n.     Of  the  form  of  a  cube. 

II  Cu-bi'le  (ku-bi'l^),  7i.  [L.,  bed.]  The  lowest  course 
of  stones  in  a  building.  Weale. 

GuTji-lOse'  (ku'bi-los''),  n.  [L.  Cff?y(7e  bed,  nest.]  A 
mucilaginous  secretion  of  certain  birds  found  as  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  edible  bird's-nests. 

GuOait  (ku'bit),  71.  [L.  cubitnm,  cubitus,  elbow,  ell, 
cubit,  f r.  (becnuse  the  elbow  serves  for  leaning  upon)  cu- 
bare  to  lie  do\^^l,  recline  ;  cf.  Gr.  kv^ltov  elbow,  KiinTeti- 
to  bend,  stoop,  Kvrf)6<;  bent,  stooping,  humpbacked.  Cf. 
Incumbent,  Covey.]  1.  (Aunt.)  The  forearm  ;  the  ulna, 
a  bone  of  the  arm  extending  from  elbow  to  wrist.    [Ob.'^.'l 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  being  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 

[^^  The  cubit  varies  in  length  in  ditferent  coimtries, 
the  Roman  cubit  being  17.47  inches,  the  Greek  1^.20,  the 
Hebrew  somewhat  longer,  and  the  P>iiglish  16  inclies. 


Cubical  Parabola. 


OuTsIt-al  (kun)Tt-fll),  a.  [L.  cubitalis.'l  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna;  as,  the  cubital  nerve; 
the  ctfbtlal  artery;  the  cubital  muscle. 

2.  Of  the  length  of  a  cubit.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ganalt-al,  n.  A  sleeve  covering  the  arm  from  tlie  el- 
bow to  the  hand.  Crahh. 

Cu'blt-ed,  a.     Having  the  meaBure  of  a  cubit. 

Gub''less  fkni/ICa),  n.     Having  no  cubs.  Byron. 

Gu'boldCku'boid),  «.  y:>ibK~\-~oid:  cl.  Gr.  icupoft- 
6>j«.]  (Anat.)  Cul>e-hhaped,  or  nearly  bo  ;  qa,  thp.  cuboid 
bone  of  the  foot.  —  n.  (Annt.)  The  bone  of  the  tarniw, 
which,  in  man  and  most  mammals,  uupports  the  meta- 
tarrtala  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes, 

Cu-bold'al  (ku-boid'/il),  a.     (Aiiat.)  Cuboid. 

Cu'bO-OC'ta-he'dral  (ku/bo-5k'ta-beMr«l),  a.  Pre- 
senting a  <ondjin.ition  of  a  cube  and  an  octahedron. 

Cu'bo-oc'ta-he'dron  (-dr5n),7t.  (('TijsfaUog.)  A  com* 
binatjon  of  a  eubi-  and  octahedron,  esp.  one  in  whirrli  the 
octahedral  faces  meet  at  the  middle  of  the  cubic  edge«. 

rCu'ca  fkcjt/kit),  71.   [Rp.,  fr.  native  name.]   See  Coca. 

Cuck'lng  stool'  (kuk'ing  niobV).  [Cf.  AS.  scmljhig- 
.ftol,  a  word  of  fliniilar  meaning,  allied  to  sceal/ora  diver, 
mergus  avis;  or  possibly  from  F.  coquiiie  a  huhsy,  slut, 
jade,  f.  of  roquijiy  OE.  cukin,  a  rascal;  or  cf .  Icel.  kuka 
to  dung,  AuAt  dung,  the  name  being  given  as  to  a  dis- 
gracing or  infamous  punishment.]  A  kind  of  chair  for- 
merly used  for  pmiishing  scolds,  and  also  dishonest 
tradesmen,  by  fastening  them  in  it,  usually  in  front  of 
their  doors,  to  be  pelted  and  hooted  at  by  the  mob,  but 
sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  water  and  ducked ;  — 
called  also  a  casdgatonj,  a  inmbrrl^  and  a  trehuchet ;  and 
often,  but  not  so  corret-tly,  a  ducking  stool.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cuck'old  (kuk'uld),  n.  [OK.  X-ukeweld,  cokeuold, 
cokold,  fr.  OF.  co7icuolj  eitcuatdf,  the  last  syllable  being 
modified  by  the  OE.  suffix  -wold  (see  Herald)  ;  cf.  F. 
cocu  a  cuckold,  formerly  also,  a  cuckoo,  and  L.  cuculus  a 
cuckoo.  The  word  alludes  to  the  habit  of  the  female 
cuckoo,  who  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to 
be  liatched  by  them.]  1.  A  man  whose  wife  is  unfaith- 
ful ;  the  hiLsband  of  an  adiUteress.  Shak. 

2.  (Zo'al.)  (a)  A  West  Indian  plectognath  fish  (Ostra- 
cioii  triiptcter).     (b)  The  cowfish. 

Cuck'old,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  J}-  Cuckolded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Cuckolding.]  To  make  a  cuckold  of,  as  of  a  hus- 
band, by  seducing  his  wife,  or  by  her  becoming  an  adul- 
teress. Shak. 

Cuck'Old-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  cuckold.  Dryden. 

Guck'old-ly,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold  ; 
mean-Ppirited  ;  .sneaking.  Shak. 

Cuck'ol-dom  (  ul-diim),  71.  The  state  of  a  cuckold ; 
cuckolds,  collectively.  Addison. 

Cuck'Old-ry  (-iild-ry),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  cuck- 
old ;  the  practice  of  making  cuckolds. 

Cuck'old's  knot'  (ktik'tildz  nSf ).  (Kavt.)  A  hitch 
or  knot,  by  which  a  rope  is  secured  to  a  spar,  the  two 
parts  of  the  rope  being  crossed  and  seized  together;  — 
called  also  cvckoUVs  7ieck.  Ham.  J^av.  Encyc. 

Guck'OO  (kdok'oo),  11.      [OE.   coccou, 
cukkow,    F.    coucou,  prob.    of    imitative 
origin ;  cf.  L,  cuculus-,  Gr.  kokkv^,  Skr, 
kokiluy    G. 
ktickuk,  D. 
k  0  e  koe k . 
(ZooL)Ahir>\ 
belonging  to 
C  u  c  u lu  s  y 
Coccy  ztiSy 
and    several 
allied  genera, 
of  many  spe- 
cies. 

C^^The 
European 
cuckoo  {Cu- 
cidus      rn7)0- 

rus)  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  to  be  hatched  by  them.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can yellow-billed 
cuckoo  {Voccyzus 
Americanus)  and 
the  black -billed 
cuckoo  {C.  erij- 
throvhthalmiis) 
build  their  own 
nests. 

Cuckoo  bee  (Zo- 
o/.),  a  bee,  para- 
sitic in  tlie  larval 
stage  in  the  nests  ; 
of  other  bees, 
feeding  either  Yellow-billed  Cnc'koa  iCoccyzus  Ameri- 
upon  their  lood  or  canus). 

larvae    They  be-  ,  ,      . 

long  to  the  genera  Nomnda^  Mdectn,  Epeolus,  and  others. 
—  Cuckoo  clock,  a  clock  so  constructed  that  at  the  time 
for  Btrikuig  it  gives  forth  souuds  resembhng  tlie  cry  of 
the  cuckoo.  —  Cuckoo  dove  tZo'oL).  a  long-taded  pigeon 
of  tlie  genus  Macropn'iia.  Many  species  inhabit  the  East 
indies.  —  Cuckoo  fish  iZonLK  the  European  red  gurnard 
(  Triiila  cundus).  The  name  probably  alludes  to  the 
sound  that  it  utters.  —  Cuckoo  falcon  (Zo'ul.),  any  falcon 
of  the  genua  Ba:a.  The 
genus  inhabits  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies.  —  ^ 
Cuckoo  vaaAA  (Zo'dl.)..  the  ^^ 
wryneck  ;  —  called  also 
cuckoo  unite.  —  Cuckoo 
ray  (Zn'nl.),  a  British 
rav  iJiaia  luiralefnst. — 
Cuckoo  spit,  or  Cuckoo 
spittle,  [a)  A  frothy  se- 
cretion found  upon 

plants,   exuded    by  the  cucb^o  Spit  (Ptwlvs  lineatm).    a 
larvre  of  certaui  insects,      ],an-a.  x  G;  6  Mature  insect,  x  3: 
for   concealment;—      c  Frothy    secretion  and  exposed 
called  also  lOad  spittle      lar^-a  on  grass  ;  nat.  size. 
ViU'l  frni} spit .  ib\{Zo'd.) 

A  .small  hemipterous  insect,  the  larva  of  which,  living  on 
grass  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  exudes  this  secretion.  The 


European  Cuckoo  (Cuculus canorus). 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,   llm ; 
23 


pity;     food,   foot;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   Ink;     tben,   tliln-,     bON;     zb  =  K  in  azure. 


CUCKOOBUD 

insects  belong  to  Aphrophora,  Ildocharn,  and  allied  gen- 
era. —  Ground  cuckoo,  the  chaparral  cock. 

Cnck'oo-bud'  (kot>k'oo-bud'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
Eanunculus  (K.  bidbosus) ;  —  CStlied  also  butttrjlower, 
bullcrcup,  kinqcup,  goidcup.  Shak. 

Cuck'OO-ndw'er  (-flou'er),  n.  (Bol.)  A  species  of 
Cardamine  (C.  pratensis),  or  lady's  smock.  Its  leaves 
are  used  in  salads.  Also,  the  ragged  robin  (Lychnis 
Flos-c\icnli). 

Cuck'OO-plnt'  (-pint'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Arum  (A.  iiiacnlulum)  ;  tlie  European  wake-robm. 

Cuo'quean'  (kuk'kwen'),  n.  [Cuciold  +  gucin.}  A 
woman  wliose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her.     [Olis.] 

■  Cu-CU'lO  (ke&-koc/liS),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
The  Are  beetle  of  Mexico  and  tlie  West  Indies. 

Cu'cul-late  (ku'kul-lSt  or  kS-kul'lat),  I  a.  [LL.  cu- 
-  -  —   -■        -^ '     cultatuSylT. 
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Gu'cul-la'ted  (-la'tSd  or  -lS-t5J) 
L.  cucidlus  a  cap,  hood.    See  Cowl  a 
hood.]    1.  Hooded;  cowled;  covered,  aa 
with  a  hood.  Sir  T.  Bromie. 

2.  i,Bot.)  Having  the  edges  toward  the 
base  rolled  inward,  as  the  leaf  of  the  com- 
monest American  blue  violet. 

3.  {Zool.)  (a)  Having  the  prothorax 
elevated  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hood,  Cucullate  Leaf, 
receiving  the  head,  as  in  certain  insects. 
(6)  Having  a  hoodlike  crest  on  the  head,  as  certain  birds, 
mammals,  and  reptiles. 

Cu'cu-lold  (ku'ku-loid),  a.  [L.  ciicidus  a  cuckoo  -|- 
-oit/.]  {Zo'Ol.)  Like  or  belonging  to  the  cuckoos  (Cucu- 
lidx). 

Cu'cum-ber  (ku'kum-ber,/or7?i«rZ.v  kou'kum-ber),  n. 
[OE.  cucumer^  cocumber,  cucumber,  fr.  L.  cticumis,  gen. 
ciicumeris;  cf.  OF.  cocombre,  F.  C07ic07nbr€.'\  (Bot.) 
A  creeping  plant,  and  its  fruit,  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  C»CHmiJ,  esp.  Cucumis  mdviis,  the  unripe  fruit 
of  which  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  pickled.  Also,  similar 
plants  or  fruits  of  several  other  genera.    See  below. 

Bitter cucumb6r(.Bo^), the  Cifri/llusoT  Cucumis  Colocyn- 
this.     See  Colocynth.  —  Cucumber  beetle. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  small,  black  flea-beetle  ( Cre- 

indodera  cuciuneris)^  which  destroys  the 
eaves  of  cucumber,  squash,  and  melon 
vines,  (h)  The  squash  beetle.  —  Cucumber 
tree,  ia)  A  larce  ornamental  or  shade  tree 
of  the  genus  Magnolia  (J/,  acuini/iatai^  so 
called  from  a  slight  resemblance  of  its 
young  fruit  to  a  small  cucumber,  (b)  An 
East  fiidian  plant  (J.rerrAoa/(i7(m/;  A  which  Cucumber  Bee- 
produces  the  fruit  knowii  as  bilimbi.  —  tie  (')).  About 
Jamaica  cucumber.  Jerusalem  cucumber,  the  twice  nat. 
prickly-fruited  gherkin  {Curmnis  Angu-  eize. 
Tia).  —  Snake  cucumber,  a  spt'rifs  (  Cucumis 
^er»o.':».'')  remarkable  for  its  long,  curiously-shaped  fruit. 
—  SquirtinK  cucumber,  a  plant  i.E(.-oaiium  E/n(eriumi  whose 
small  oval  fruit  separates  from  the  footstalk  when  ripe 
and  expels  its  seeds  and  juice  with  considerable  force 
through  the  opening  thus  made.  See  Elateritjm.  —  Star 
cucumber,  a  cUmbing  weed  { Sicyos  angulatus)  with  prickly 
fruit. 

Gu-CU'ml-fonn  (ku-ku'mT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cucumis  cu- 
cumber +  -jorm.']  Having  the  form  of  a  cucumber ; 
ha  ring  the  form  of  a  cylinder  tapered  and  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  either  straight  or  curved. 

llCu'CU-mlS  (ku'ku-mts),  n.  [L.,  cucumber.]  (Bol.) 
A  genua  of  plants  iucludiug  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 
some  kinds  of  gourds. 

Cu-CUr'blt    I  (ku-kQr'bit),  n.     [L.  cucurhita  a  gourd  : 

Ca-cur'blte  )      cf.  F.  cucurUte.   See  Gourd.]  (Chem.) 

A  vessel  or  flask  for  distillation,  used  with,  or  forming 

part  of,  an  alembic ;  a  matrass  ;  —  originally  in  the  shape 

of  a  gourd,  with  a  wide  mouth.     See  Alembic. 

Cu-CUr'bl-ta'Ceous  (-bt-ta'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cncurhi- 
tace-l  {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  cucumber,  melon,  and  gourd  are 
common  examples. 

Cu-curtl-tlve  (ku-kflr'bT-tTv),  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  goiurd  seed ;  —  said  of  certain  small  worms. 

Cud  (kud),  n.  [AS.  cudu,  cwudu,  cwidu,  cweodo,  of 
uncertain  origin ;  cf.  G.  kndcr  bait,  Icel.  kviSr  womb, 
Goth,  qijius.  Cf.  QriD.]  1.  That  portion  of  food  which 
is  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by  ruminating  animals 
from  their  first  stomach,  to  be  chewed  a  second  time. 

Wli  at  soever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed,  and  chew- 
etli  the  aid,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  cat.        Levit.  xi.  3. 

2.  A  portion  of  tobacco  held  in  the  mouth  and  chewed ; 
a  quid.     [.Low'] 

3.  The  first  stomach  of  ruminating  beasts.         Crahh. 
To  chew  the  cud,  to  ruminate  ;  to  meditate ;  used  with 

of;  aa,  to  chac  the  cud  of  bitter  memories. 

Chf-imt  the  thrice  turned  cud  of  wrath.        Tiimijsnn. 

Oud'bear'  (kild'bar')i  n.  [Also  cudhenrd,  corrupted 
fr.  tlio  name  of  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who 
first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1.  A  powder  of  a  violet 
red  color,  difficult  to  moisten  with  water,  used  for  makmg 
violet  or  purple  dye.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  species 
of  lichen,  especially  Lecanora  tartarea.  Ure. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  lichen  {Lecanora  tartarea),  from  which 
the  pow.lcr  is  obtained. 

Cud'den  (kud'd'n),  n.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  Scot,  cuddj/ 
an  aes  ;  for  sense  2,  see  3d  CcDDv.]  1.  A  clowu  ;  a  low 
rustic;  a  dolt.     [Obs-I 

The  blavrring  cinhfrn,  propped  upon  his  Btuff.    Dryden, 

2.  {ZoVd.)  ThecoalflBh.     See  3d  Cuddy, 

Cjid'dle  ( knd'd'l),  V.  i.     {imp.  &p.  p.  Citddled  (-d*ld) ; 
■      ■         CuDDi-tNO  (wiling).]     [Prob.  for  coufhk 


3.  (Mech.)  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  raUroad  ties,  etc.  Knight. 

Cud'dy  (kud'dy),  71.  [Prob.  a  contraction  fr.  D.  hrjuit 
cabin  :  cf.  F.  cnhute  hut.]  {Aaut.)  A  small  cabin  ;  also, 
the  galley  or  kitchen  of  a  vessel. 

Cud'dy,  n.  [Scot. ;  cf.  Gael,  cudaig,  cudainn,  or  E. 
cuttleiish,  or  cod,  codjish.)  {Zo'ul.)  The  coalfish  {Polla- 
chins  carbonarius).     [Written  also  cudden.'] 

Cudg'el  (kuj'51),  n.  [OE.  kuggel;  cf.  G.  heule  club 
(witli  a  roimd  end),  kugel  ball,  or  perh.  W.  cogyl  cudgel, 
or  D.  kudse,  kuds,  cudgel.]  A  staff  used  in  cudgel  play, 
shorter  than  the  quarterstafl,  and  wielded  with  one  hand  ; 
hence,  any  heavy  stick  used  as  a  weapon. 

He  Cf ttcth  him  a  grievous  crabtree  cudgel  and  .  .  .  falls  to  rat- 
ing' ot  thoin  as  U  they  were  dogs.  liunyan. 

Cudgel  play,  a  fight  or  sportive  contest  with  cudgels.  — 
To  cross  the  cudgels,  to  forbear  or  give  up  the  contest ; 
—  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  cudgel  players, 
who  lay  one  cudgel  over  another  when  the  contest  is 
ended.  ~  To  take  up  the  cudgels  for.  to  engage  in  a  contest 
in  behalf  of  (some  one  or  somethiugi. 

Cudg'el,  V.  t.  \imp.  &-■  p.  p.  Cudgeled  or  Cudgelled 
(-Sid) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Cudgeling  or  Cudgelling.]  To 
beat  with  a  cudgel. 

An  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog.    Shak. 

To  cudgel  one's  brains,  to  exercise  one's  wits. 

Cudg'el-er  (-er),  h.  One  who  beats  with  a  cudgel. 
["Written  also  cudgeller.'] 

Cud'weed'  (kud'wed'),  "•  [Apparently  fr.  cud  -\- 
xveed,  but  perh.  a  corruption  of  cottonweed ;  or  of  cut 
weed,  so  called  from  its  use  as  an  application  to  cuts  and 
chafings.]  {Bot.)  A  small  composite  plant  with  cottony 
or  silky  atem  and  leavea,  primarily  a  species  of  Gnapha- 
Jium,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  many  phints  of  dif- 
ferent genera,  us  Filago,  Antennaria,  etc. ;  cottonweed. 

Cue  (ku),  n.  [OF.  coue,  coe,  F.  queue,  fr.  L.  coda, 
Cauda,  tail.  Cf.  Caudal,  Coward,  Queue.]  1.  The 
tail ;  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  especially,  a  tail-like  twist  of 
hair  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  a  queue. 

2.  The  last  words  of  a  play  actor's  speech,  serving  as 
an  intimation  for  the  next  succeeding  player  to  speak  ; 
any  word  or  words  which  serve  to  remind  a  player  to 
speak  or  to  do  something ;  a  catchword. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer.    Shak. 

3.  A  hint  or  intimation. 
Give  them  [the  servants]  their  cue  to  attend  in  two  lines  as  he 

leaves  the  house.  Smjt. 

4.  The  part  one  has  to  perform  in,  or  as  in,  a  play. 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shak. 

5.  Humor ;  temper  of  mind.  lCoUog.'\  Dickens. 

6.  A  straight  tapering  rod  used  to  impel  the  balls  in 


p.  pr.  &  rb.   .     .  _  ,         ^,  ^     ^ 

fr.  cf/uth  known;  cf.  OE.  kuppni  to  cuddle,  or  cuSlechen 

to  make  friends  with.    Seo  CnirTH,  Un'COUTH,  Can.]    To 

lie  close  or  snug ;  to  crouch  ,  to  nestle. 

She  cxiddlrs  low  hencnth  the  brake  : 

Nor  would  Bh«  Btay,  nor  dnrCH  »1il*  fly.  Prior. 

Gnd'dlO,  V.  t.    To  embrace  closely  ;  to  foiidlo.    Forhy. 
Oud'dle,  Ti.     A  close  embrarc 

Cud'dy  (-dj-).  n-   [See  Cuddrn.]   L  An  "««  ;  cap.,  one 
driven  by  a  huckster  or  greengrocer,    [AVo/.] 

2.  Hence  :  A  blockhead  ;  a  lout.  Hood. 


placing  billiards. 

Cue,  r.  t.    To  form  into  a  cue  ;  to  braid ;  to  twist. 
Cue,  n.     [From  g,  an  abbreviation  for  quadrans  a  far- 
thing.]   A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  the  ciuautity 
bought  with  a  farthing  or  half  farthing.     \_Obs.'] 

[T^^  The  term  was  formerly  current  in  the  EngUsh 

universities,  the  letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery 

books  to  denote  such  a  portion.  A  ares. 

Hast  thou  worn 

Gowns  in  the  university,  tossod  logic. 

Sucked  philosophy,  eat  e«es  .*'  Old  Play. 

IlCuer'pO  (kwer'po),  n.     [Sp.  cuerpo,  fr.  L.  corpus 
body.    See  Corpse.]    Tlie  body. 

In  cuerpo,  without  full  dress,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
body  is  exposed  ;  hence,  naked  or  uncovered. 

Exposed  1*1  cuerj'O  to  their  rage.  Ilwlibra?. 

Cuff  (kSf),  V.  t.     \:imp.  &  p.  p.  Cuffed  (kuft) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Cuffing.]   [Cf.  Sw.  kuffa  to  knock,  push,  kujra 

to  check,  subdue,  and  E.  cow,  v.  t.]    1.  To  strike ;  esp., 

to  smite  with  the  palm  or  flat  of  the  hand  ;  to  slap. 

I  swear  I'll  ciijf  you,  if  you  strike  again.  Shak. 

Thev  with  their  quills  did  all  t!ie  hurt  they  could, 
And"  ru^tfcd  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food.    Dnjden. 

2.  To  buffet.    "  Cuffed  by  the  gale."  Tennyson. 

Cuff,  V.  i.    To  fight ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  box. 

While  the  peers  cui^to  make  the  rabble  sport.      Drydai. 
Cuff,  n.    A  blow  ;  esp.,  a  blow  with  the  open  hand;  a 
box;  a  slap. 

Snatclieth  hia  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flics  : 

Who  well  it  wards,  and  quittetli  cuff  with  cujf.    S/miser. 

Many  a  bitter  kick  and  cujf.  Iludihrus. 

CufI,  n.     [Perh.  from  F.  coiffe  headdress,  hood,  or 

coif  ;  as  if  the  cuff  were  a  cap  for  the  hand.     Cf.  CoiP-] 

1.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  ;  the  part  of  a  sleeve 
turned  back  from  the  hand. 

lie  would  visit  his  mistrLi-o  in  a  morning  gown,  band,  short 
c^ujls,  and  a  peaked  beard.  ArhuthtKil. 

2.  Any  ornamental  appendage  at  the  wri.st,  whether 
attached  to  the  sleeve  of  the  garment  or  separate ; 
especially,  in  modem  times,  such  an  appeiulage  of 
starched  linrn,  or  a  substitute  for  it  of  paper,  or  tlie  like. 

Cuf'fy  (ki'if'fj),  n.     A  name  for  a  negro.     \Shing} 

Cu'flC  (kii'fTk),  a.  [So  called  from  the  town  of  Cufa, 
in  the  province  of  Bagdad.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  older 
characters  of  the  Arabic  language.  [Written  also  Kupr.'] 

Guln'age  (kwTn'Sj),  n.     [Corrupted  fr.  coinage.?^   Tlie 
stamping  of  pigs  of  thi,  by  the  proper  officer,  witli 
arms  of  the  ducliy  of  Cornwall. 

Cul-rass'  (kwt-ris',  or  kwe'rils ; 
277),  n. ;  pi.  Cuira-ssks  (-Cz).  [F.  cui- 
rasse,  orig.,  a  breastplate  of  leather,  for 
OF.  cuiree,  cuirie,  influenced  by  It.  co- 
ntzza,  or  8p.  coraza,  fr.  an  assumed  LL. 
roriacea,  fr.  L.  coriaccus,  adj.,  of  leath- 
er, fr.  coriuni  leather,  hide  ;  akin  toGr. 
Xnpiov  intcHtinal  meinhraiio,  OSIav.  sko- 
ni  hide,  Lith.  skitra  liido,  leather.  Cf. 
COUIACF.OU8.]  1.  (")  A  piece  of  defen- 
sive armor,  covering  the  body  from  the 
neck  to  the  girdle.   (/')  Tlie  breastplate  taken  by  itaelf. 


CULMIFEROUS 

Jr^^  The  cuirass  covered  the  body  before  and  behind- 
It  coDS^ted  of  two  parts,  a  breast-  aud  backpicco  of  iron, 
fastened  together  by  means  of  straps  aud  butjtles  or  otiier 
bke  contriviiuces.  It  was  ori^'inally,  as  tlie  name  imports,, 
made  of  leather,  but  afterward  of  metal.  Urose^ 

2.  (Zuol. )  An  armor  of  bony  plates,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cuirass. 

Col-rassed'  (kwJ-rSaf  or  kwe'rSst),  a.  1.  Wearing 
a  cuirass. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  a  covering  of  bony  plates,  resem- 
bling a  cuirass  ;  — said  of  certain  fishes. 

Gui'ras-Bler'  (kwe'ras-sijr'),  n.  [F.  cuirassier.  See- 
Cuirass.]    A  soldier  armed  with  a  cuirass.  Milton, 

Culsh  (kwls),  n.  [F.  cuisse  thigh,  fr.  L.  com  hip  :  cf. 
F.  cuissard.  OF.  cuissot,  armor  for  the  thigh,  cuish.  Cf. 
HODOH.]  Defensive  armor  for  the  thighs.  [Written  also- 
cuisse,  and  rjuish.'] 

II  Cul'sine'  (kwe'zen'),  n-  [F.,  fr.  L.  coquina  kitchen, 
fr.  coijuere  to  cook.  See  Kitchen.]  1.  The  kitchen  or 
cooking  department. 

2.  Manner  or  style  of  cooking. 

I!  Cu'lasae' (ku'las'),  n.  [F.,fr.  a;?back.]  Thelower 
faceted  portion  of  a  brilli.int-cut  diamond. 

Cul-aee'  (kul-de'  or  kul'de),  n.     [Prob.  fr.  Gael,  cuil- 
leach  ;  cf.  Ir.  ceilede.']     One  of  a  class  of  anchorites  who- 
lived  in  various  parts  of  Seotl.and,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
The  pure  CiiMees 
Were  Albyn's  earliest  pricEta  of  God.       Campbell. 

II  Cnl'-de-sao'  (ku'de-sak'  or  kul'de-siSk'),  n.  ;  pi. 
Ccis-DE-sAC  (kn'-  or  kulz'-).    [F.,lit.,  bottom  of  a  bag.J 

1.  A  passage  with  only  one  outlet,  as  a  street  closed, 
at  one  end  ;  a  blind  alley  ;  hence,  a  trap. 

2.  (Mil.)  .K  position  in  which  an  army  finds  itself  wittl 
no  way  of  exit  but  to  the  front. 

3.  (Anrii.)  Any  bag-shaped  or  tubular  cavity,  vessel, 
or  organ,  open  only  at  one  end. 

Cul'er-age  {kid'er-Jj),  n.    (Bol.)  See  Cuihage. 

]i  Cu'les  (.ku'leks),  li.  [L.,  a  gnat.]  (Zo'ul.)  AgenxtB. 
of  dipterous  insects,  including  the  gnat  and  mosquito. 

Cu-llc'1-form  (kii-lls'i-f8rm),  n.  [L.  cidex  a  gnat  + 
-form  :  cf.  F.  cidiciforme.1     (Zool.)  Gnat^shaped. 

Cu'U-na-rl-ly  (kii'lI-nS-rT-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner- 
of  a  kitchen  ;  in  connection  with  a  kitchen  or  cooking. 

Cu'U-na-ry  (ku'lI-uS-rJ),  a.  [L.  cuUnarius,  fr.  cxdina, 
kitchen,  perh.  aWn  to  carbo  coal :  cf.  F.  cidinaire.']  Re- 
lating to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used  in. 
kitchens;  as,  aci;/iiini-!/ vessel ;  the  radiinri/ art. 

Cull  (kul),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Culled  (kOld) :  p.  pr.- 
&  rb.  n.  Culling.]  [OE.  CM//cn,  OF.  cuillir,  cndlir,  F. 
cueillir,  to  gather,  pluck,  pick,  fr.  L.  coUigere.  See  Coil, 
V,  I.,  aud  cf.  Collect.]  To  separate,  select,  or  pick  out ; 
to  choose  and  gather  or  collect ;  as,  to  cull  flowers. 
From  his  herd  ho  ctilh. 
For  slaughter,  from  the  fairest  of  his  bulls.  Dnjden. 
Whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens  cuUcd.       Tennl/soiu 

Cull,  7t.     A  cnUv  ;  a  dupe  ;  a  gull.    See  Ccllt. 

Cullen-der  (kiii'15n-der),  )i.    A  strainer.    See  Colan- 

DER. 

CuU'er  (krd'er),  n.  One  who  picks  or  chooses ;  esp.,  aa 
inspector  who  selects  wares  suitable  for  market. 

Cul'let  (k!U'16t),  n,  [From  CcLL,  v,  (.]  Broken  glass. 
for  remelting.  ,         „        ..    , 

Gullet,  n.  [A  dim.  from  F.  cut  back.]  .\  small  central 
-     •      ■  See  Collet,  3  (b). 


the 


CuirniiB. 


plane  in  the  back  of  a  cut  gem.     See  C  .   . 

Cul'11-bll'l-ty  (-ll-bil'i-ty),  Ji.  [From  cully  to  trick,. 
che.it.]     Gullibility,     [i?.]  ,  „*'''^'- 

Cul'li-ble  (kril'li-b'l),  a.    Easily  deceived  ;  guUible. 

Cull'lng  (kul'Ing),  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  culls. ,  ; 

2.  111.  Anything  separated  or  selected  from  a  mass. 

CulTlOn  (kai'ytin),  n.  [OF.  couillon,  coillon,  F.  ecnon, 
a  vile  fellow,  coward,  dupe,  from  OF.  couillon,  codlon, 
testicle,  fr.  coil  the  scrotum,  fr.  L.  coleus  a  leather  bag, 
the  scrotum.]  A  merui  wretch;  a  base  fellow;  a  pol- 
troon ;  a  scullion.     "  Away,  base  cttllions,"  Slink. 

Cul'Uon-ly,  o.     Mean;  base.  .S"^ 

Cullls  (kul'lis),  n.  [OF.  coleis,  ¥.  coults,  fr.  OF.  & 
F.  coulcr  to  stram,  to  flow,  fr.  L.  colore  to  filter,  str.-un; 
cf.  LL.  coladicium.  Cf.  Colander.]  A  strong  broth  o£ 
meat,  strained  and  made  clear  for  invalids ;  also,  a  sa- 
vory jelly.     [Oiw.] 

When  I  am  excellent  at  cnuflles 
And  rr(;;i,'ies  .  .  .  you  shall  be  welcome  to  inc.    Bean.  V  fi- 

Cul'lls,  n.  ;pl.  Cullises  (-5z).  [F.  coulisse  groove,  fr. 
the  same  source  as  E.  cidtl.^  broth.]  (.Irch.)  A  gutter- 
in  a  roof  ;  a  channel  or  groove.  ,     ,    „  , 

CuUs  (kfilz),  n.  pi.  [From  Cull,  i'.  (.]  1.  Refuse 
timber,  from  which  the  best  part  has  been  culled  out. 

2.  Any  refuse  stuff,  as  rolls  not  properly  baked. 

Cully  (kBlty),  n.  ;  pi.  Cullies  (-ITz).  [Abbrev.  fr. 
ctdlion.]  A  person  easily  deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed 
on  ;  a  mean  dupe ;  a  gull. 

I  have  loarm-d  that  .  .  .  I  am  not  the  first  cii?!!;  whom  she  has 

passcfl  iipL'n  lor  a  countess.  Aihii^in. 

Cnl'ly,  "•  <■     [See  CuLLT,  n.,  and  c£.  D.  kullen  to- 

cheat,  gull.]    To  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on ;  to  deceive. 

"  Tricks  to  cullv  fools."  Pom/rel. 

Cul'ly-lsm  (-iz'm),  Ji.    Tlic  state  of  being  a  cully. 

I.csB  frequent  instances  of  eminont  ciilli/i^m.    .V/'-v/afor. 

Culm  (kulln),  71.  [L.  cnlnins  Bt.llk,  stem;  akin  to 
calamus.  See  Halm.]  (Hot.)  The  sUIk  or  stem  of 
grain  and  grasses  (including  the  bamboo),  jointed  and 
usually  hollow.  . 

Culm,  71.  [Perh.  from  W.  cu'lm  knot  or  tie,  applied 
to  this  species  of  coal,  which  is  much  found  in  balls  or 
knots  in  some  parts  of  Wales:  cf.  OK.  culnic  smoke,, 
soot.]  (.W"'"-)  (a)  Miner.al  coal  that  is  not  bituumious  ; 
.■luthracite,  especially  when  founil  in  small  masses,  (b) 
The  w.i.tti'  of  tlic  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines,  consist- 
iiiK  of  fine  coal,  dust,  etc.,  and  used  as  fuel.      Jtaymond. 

11  CuI'men  (kSl'mSn),  71.  [L.,  fr.  ccllrre  (in  (-omp.)  to 
impel ;  cf.  celsus  pushed  upward,  lofty.]  1.  Top ;  "'""- 
mit;acmo.  It.  horth. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Tlio  dorsal  ridge  of  a  bird's  bill. 

-  -      ■„ /,..-:i  ..  ifv^ir-usl,  a.     [L.  cutmus  stalk 
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CULMIFEROUS 

or  stem  + -ferous :  cf.  F.  culmifire.']    Having  jointed 
atema  or  t'ulnis. 

Ool-mli'er-ous  (kul-mlfer-ns),  a.  [2d  mlm  +  -fcr- 
0H.5.]  {Min.)  Contaiuing,  or  abounding  in,  culm  or 
glance  coal. 

Cul'ml-nal  (kul'ml-nnl),  a.     rcitaining  to  a  culinen. 

Gul'inl-nant  (-nant),  a.  Being  vertical,  or  at  the 
liigliest  point  of  altitude;  hence,  predominant.     [A'.] 

Cul'ml-nate  (kfd'mi-nat),  r.  i.  limp.  \-  p.  p.  Culmi- 
nated (-nii'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Culminatiko  (-nil'- 
tlng.]  [L.  cuhnen  top  or  ridge.  See  Column.]  X.  To 
reach  '"ts  highest  point  of  altitude ;  to  come  to  the  me- 
ridian ;  to  be  vertical  or  directly  overliead. 

Ar  when  Inn  beams  ut  noon 
Ciiliiirnate  from  tlic  etiuator.  Milton. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  as  of  rank,  size,  power, 
numbers,  etc. 

The  reptile  race  ciilminatcd  in  the  Becon(lar5'  era.        Dana. 
Tlie  huUKc  of  Burgundy  was  rapidly  cithninaliufi.    Mtitlaj. 

Cul'ml-nate  (kill'ml-nttt),  a.  Growing  upward,  as 
difltingnialied  from  a  lateral  growth; — applied  to  the 
growth  of  corals.  Dnm:. 

Cul'mi-na'tlon  (kill'nu-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  culmi- 
nalkin.']  1.  Tlie  attainment  of  the  highest  point  of  alti- 
tude reached  by  a  heavenly  body ;  p.assag6  across  the 
meridian ;  transit. 

2.  Attainment  or  arrival  at  the  highest  pitcli  of  glory, 
power,  etc. 

llCul'pa  (knI'pA),  n.  [L]  (Law)  Negligence  or 
fault,  as  diatjnjiuialiable  from  dolus  (deceit,  fraud), 
wlii.h  iiiipliis  intiMit,  culpa  being  imputable  to  defect  of 
mtcUect,  ,J„Ins  to  defect  of  heart.  Whnrlon. 

Cul'pa-bll'1-ty  (kra'pA-bll't-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Culpabh.!- 
TiEs  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  culpal/ilile.2  The  state  of  being  cul- 
p.able. 

Cul'pa-ble  (kul'pa-b'l),  a.  [OE.  culpable,  coulpahle, 
coupaUe,  F.  i;nij,,ihle,  formerly  also  coulpablr,  ciilpnhlr, 
fr.  L.  culpaln/i.\,  fr.  culpare  to  blame,  fr.  culpa  fault.] 

1.  Deserving  censure  ;  worthy  of  blame  ;  faidty ;  im- 
moral ;  criminal.  Stale  Trials  (1413). 

If  he  acts  according  to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not  cuU 
pmle,  thougli  he  be  nnstnkeu  in  his  measures.  Sharp. 

2.  Guilty  ;  as,  culpable  of  a  crime.  [Obs.'\  Spenser. 
—  Cul'pa-ble-ness,  n.  --Cul'pa-bly,  ailr. 

Cul'pa-tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.  E.\pres6ing  blame  ;  censur- 
mg  ;  reprehenaory  ;  inculpating. 

Adjectives  . . .  connuouly  used  by  Latian  authors  in  a  culpa. 
""■«  ■''■"»'■■•  )Vul,,ulc. 

Culpe  (kulp),  n.  [F.  coiilpe,  fr.  L.  culpa.']  Blame- 
worthiness.    [Oi.i.] 

Uatnsheduutof  the  rcalme  .  .  .  without  ch?;)C.    E.  Hall. 

Cul'pon  (kul'pon),  n.  [See  Coupon.]  A  shred;  a 
fragment ;  a  strip  of  wood.     [Ohs.}  Chaucer. 

Cul'prit  (kul'prlt),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  for  ciilpale, 
fr.  Law  Latin  culpntiis  the  accused,  p.  p.  of  L.  culpare 
to  blame.  See  Culpable.]  1.  One  accused  of,  or  ar- 
raigned for,  a  crime,  as  before  a  judge. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit ;  the  public  are  his 
judges.  ^  p„;„. 

2.  One  guilty  of  a  crime  or  a  fault ;  a  criminal. 

Cul'rage  (kni'riij),  n.  [OE.  culraqe,  culrache  ;  prob. 
fr.  F.  cul  the  buttock  -f  F.  *  E.  raae ;  cf.  F.  cwraoe.l 
{Bot.)S,mnTt\veed{Pnl!/r;onum  J/uilrripiper). 

Cult  (knit),  n.  [F.  cullc.  L.  ciilliis  care,  culture,  fr. 
colere  to  cnltiv.ite.  Of.  Cultds.]  1.  Attentive  care  • 
homage ;  worship. 

Every  one  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self,  and  of 
the  cull  or  homage  whicli  is  due  to  it.  Sluifteshurii. 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  especially 
a  system  of  rites  employed  in  worship. 

That  which  was  the  religion  of  Moses  is  the  ceremonial  or 
cult  of  the  rehgion  of  Christ.  Coltiridyr. 

Cultch  (kfiJch  ;  224),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Empty 
oyster  shells  and  other  substances  laid  down  on  oyster 
grounds  to  furnish  points  lor  the  attachment  of  the 
spaivn  of  the  oyster.     [Also  written  cutch.l 

Cul'ter  (kfil'ter),  «.     [L.]    A  colter.     See  Colter. 
,  ,*'"f '";"S^ral  (-tr-rSs'troI),  a.     [See  Cultibostses.] 
(Zoul.)  Having  a  bill  shaped  like  the  colter  of  a  plow  or 
like  a  knife,  as  the  heron,  stork,  etc 

II  Cul'U-rOS'tres  (-trez),  M.  pi.  [NL.,fr.  L.  raiter  col- 
ter of  a  plow,  knife  +  rostrum  bill.]  (ZoU.)  A  tribe  of 
wading  birds  including  the  stork,  heron,  crane  etc 

Cul'U-va-ble  (kril'tl-va-b'I),  „.  [Cf.  F.  eultii^allc.^ 
Capable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled.  Todd 

Oul'ti-va'ta-ble  (ktil'tT-va'ta-b'l),  a.     Cultivable. 

Cul'tl-vate  (kul'tl-vat),  „.  /.  [,■„,;,.  &  p,  „.  cdlti- 
VATED  (-ya'tSd) :  21.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cultivating  (-va'- 
tlng).]  \_-LL.cult,mtus,  p.  p.  of  ciiltivare  to  cultivate, 
iT.cultnms  cultivated,  fr.  L.  cuUus,  p.  p.  of  colere  to  till 
cultivate.  Cf.  Colony.]  1.  To  bestow  attention,  care 
and  labor  upon,  with  a  view  to  valuable  returns  •  to  till  • 
to  fertiUze  ;  as,  to  ctiltirale  the  soil.  ' 

2.  To  direct  special  attention  to  ;  to  devote  time  and 
thought  to  ;  to  foster ;  to  cherish. 

Leisure...  to  caft/mlcgeuerallitcrature.     Wordsworth. 

3.  To  seek  the  society  of  ;  to  court  intimacy  with 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  KcDDel  as  onp  t.r  tUa  „  ..  »  .  i 
best^menof  his  age  ,  and  IlS?ed  and  ™f,Li';?/,™,»„«^,';?e°r"f- 

4.  To  improve  by  Labor,  care,  or  study;  to  impart 
culture  to  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  refine. 

T,,        -    .'^"/"'"■'■"'"''"'^'•■W,  licentious  savage.    AMisou. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  prepared  fornietvand 

virtue  ;  it  must  be  cullivalcl  to  tliat  end.  TilL^Hn 

5.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage ;  to  care  for  while 
growing  ;  as,  to  cullivale  corn  or  grass. 

Cul'U-va'tion  (kfil'tl-vii'shtin),  „.  [Cf.  P.  aMca- 
(ion. J  1.  The  art  or  act  of  cultivating;  improvement 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  by  agricultural  processes  ■ 
tillage  :  production  by  tillage. 

2.  Bestowal  of  time  or  attention  for  self-improvement 
or  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  fostering  care. 
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3.  The  state  of  being  cultivated  ;  advancement  in 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  condition ;  refinement ; 
culture. 

Italy  .  .  .  wan  but  imperfectly  reduced  to  cultivation  before 
the  irruption  of  tlie  burbariaiis.  llaltam. 

Oul'tl-va'tor  (kni'tl-vii'tEr),  n.    [Cf.  F.  rvlliraicir.] 

1.  Olio  who  cultivates;  as,  a  cuUilutor  of  the  soil  ;  a 
culUvalor  of  literature.  U'/tewell. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  used  in  the  tillage  of 
growing  crops,  to  loosen  the  surfaco  of  the  earth  and 
kill  tlie  weeds;  cap.,  a  triangular  frame  set  with  small 
shares,  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  liandles. 

.  ffi£^^  In  a  broader  signification  it  includes  .any  complex 
implement  for  pulverizing  or  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  as  harrow.s,  grubbers,  horse  hoes,  etc. 

Cul'trate  (kul'triil),     l  «.    [L.  «/7/r(//«s  knifc-shaped, 

Cul'tra-tea  (trii-tod),  (  from  culler,  cullri,  knife.] 
{rial,  it  Zaul.)  Stiarp-edged  and  pointed;  shaped  like  a 
imn.iiii'  kuih',  as  the  beak  of  certain  birds. 

Cul'tri-form  (-trT-fOrm),  a.  [L.  culler,  cullri,  knife 
-f  -farui .]  (/;o/.  A:  Zoi'd.)  Shaped  like  a  pruning  knife  ; 
cultr;Lle. 

Cul-triv'0-rous  (knl-trTv'o-rua),  a.  [L.  culler,  cullri, 
knife  -f  vorare  to  d(;vour.]  Devouring  knives  ;  swallow- 
ing, or  pretending  to  swallow,  knives  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons who  have  swallowed,  or  have  seemed  to  swallow, 
knives  with  impunity.    '  Sunalison. 

Cul'tur  a-ble  (kfil'tiSr-i-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of,  or 
fit  lor,  being  cultivated  ;  capable  of  becoming  cultured. 

London  Spectator. 

Cul'tur-al  (kiil't  8r-nl),  a.  01  or  pertaining  to  culture. 

Cul'ture  (ki-il'tijr  ;  135),  n.  [F.  culture,  h.  cultura, 
fr.  cnlrre  to  till,  cultivate;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
Colony.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  cultivating,  or  of 
preparing  the  earth  for  seed  and  raising  crops  by  tillage ; 
as,  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  act  of,  or  any  labor  or  means  employed  for, 
tr.aining,  disciplining,  or  refining  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  ol  man ;  as,  the  culture  ot  the  mind. 

If  vain  our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.        Pope. 

3.  The  stated  being  cultivated;  result  ol  cultivation  ; 
physical  improvement ;  enlightenment  and  discipline  ac- 
quired by  mental  and  moral  training  ;  civilization  ;  re- 
finement in  manners  and  taste. 

What  the  Greeks  expressed  bv  their  TraiSeia,  the  Romans  bv 
their  humanilas.  ^7n  less  happily  try  to  express  by  the  more 
artihcial  word  culture.  j^  c.  Shairp. 

The  list  of  all  the  items  of  the  general  life  of  a  people  repre- 
sents that  whole  which  we  call  its  culture.  Tylur. 

Culture  fluid,  a  fluid  in  which  the  germs  of  microscopic 
org,anism3  are  made  to  develop,  either  for  purposes  of 
study  or  as  a  means  of  modifying  their  virulence. 

Cul'ture,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Cultured  (-tiird  ;  135) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Cultukino.]    To  cultiv,ate  ;  to  educate. 
They  came  .  .  .  into  places  well  inhabited  and  cultured. 

Usher. 

Cnl'tured  (kul'tilrd),  n.  1.  Uuder  culture;  culti- 
vated.    "C«;/«r«;  vales."  S/ienstone. 

2.  Characterized  by  mental  and  moral  training ;  dis- 
ciplined ;  refined ;  well-educated. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  even  among  cultured  people,  is 

less  often  met  with  than  other  mental  endowments.     J.  Taylor. 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain.       Whittier. 

Cul'ture-less,  a.    Having  no  culture. 

Cul'tur-ist,  11.    1.  A  cultivator. 

2.  One  who  is  an  advocate  of  culture. 

The  cullwists,  by  which  term  I  mean  not  those  who  esteem 
culture  (as  what  intelligent  man  does  not  ?)  but  those  its  exclu- 
sive advocates  who  recommend  it  as  the  one  panacea  for  all  the 
Ills  of  humanity,  lor  its  effect  in  cultivating  the  whole  man- 

j.  C.  Sliairp. 

II  Cul'tus  (kul'tus),  n.  sing.  &pl.;  'E.pl.  Colthses  (-Sz). 
[L.,  cultivation,  culture.  See  Cult.]  Established  or 
accepted  religious  rites  or  usages  ol  worship ;  state  of 
religious  development.    Ct.  Cflt,  2. 

Cul'tus  COfl' (ki5d').  [Chinook  cu?/«sol  little  worth.] 
(Zo'ul. )  See  Cod,  and  Bvffalo  cod,  under  Buffalo. 

Cul'ver  (kiil'ver),  n.  IKH.  cul/re,  peril.  Ir.  L.  colum- 
in  ]    A  dove.     "  Culver  in  the  falcon's  fist."     Spenser. 

Cul'ver,  n.     [Abbrev.  fr.  Culverin.]    A  culverin. 
Falcon  and  culver  on  each  tower 
;?tood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cul'ver-house'  (-hous'),  n.    A  dovecote. 

Cul'ver-in  (kril'ver-In),  n.  [F.  coulevrine,  prop.  fem. 
of  cault'uvnu  like  a  serpent,  fr.  couleuvre  adder,  Ir.  L. 
coluber,  colubra.]  A  long  cannon  of  the  ICth  century, 
usually  an  18-pounder  with  serpent-shaped  handles. 

Trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin.     Macaulau. 

Cul'ver-key  (-ke'),  n.  1.  A  bunch  ol  the  keys  or 
samaras  ol  the  ash  tree.  Wriqht. 

2.  An  English  meadow  plant,  perhaps  the  columbine 
or  the  bluebell  squill  [Scilla  nutans).    [OSs.] 

A  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips  to  make  garlands 

Walton. 

Cul'vert  (knl'vert),  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  cotilouere.  F. 
couloir,  channel,  gutter,  g.allery,  fr.  coaler  to  flow.  See 
Cullis.]  a  transverse  drain  or  waterw,ay  of  masonry 
under  a  road,  railroad,  cainal,  etc. ;  a  smairbridge 

Cul'ver-tall'  (kul'vPr-tal'),  n.     (Carp.)  Dovetail. 

Cul'ver-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  United  or  iastened  by  a 
dovetailed  joint. 

II  Cu-ma'ce-a 
(kii-ina'ah  e-a 
or  -se-a),  n.  pi, 
[NL.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  ol 
marine  Crusta- 
cea, mostly  of 
small  size. 

Cum'bent  (kum'bent),  a.  [CI.  Eecembent.  Covey  ] 
Lying  down ;  recumbent.  J,  fh/er. 

Cum'ber  (kiim'ber),  1'.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cumbered 
(-herd);   p.  pr.  &   vb.  n.  Cumberino.]     [OE.  combren, 


One  of  the  Cumncea  (Diastylis  quadri- 
spinosa). 


CUMULATIVE 

eumbren,  OF.  comhrer  to  hinder,  from  LL.  eumhrut  a 
lieap,   fr.    L.   cumulus;  cf.    Skr.    fU   to   increase,  grow 
strong.    Of.  Cumulate.]    To  rest  upon  as  a  troublesome 
or  useless  weight  or  loa.1 ;  to  bo  biirdensoine  or  oppres- 
sive to;  to  hinder  or  cmbarraBB  in  attaining  an  object; 
to  obstruct  or  occupy  uselessly  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  trouble. 
WIiv  asks  he  what  avaiU  him  not  in  (Ifiht 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  (light  ?  Dryden. 
Martha  was  cumiiercd  about  much  hcrving.    Luke  x.  -iO. 
Cut  it  down  :  why  cuinbercth  it  the  ground  ?    Luke  xiii.  7. 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  c«nccially  frivolous 
ones.  .  .  .  but  cuuiJ/erit  the  mcntory.  I^y:ke. 

Cum'ber  (kum'ber),  n.  [Cf.  F.  encombre  liindranco, 
impediment.  See  Cumber,  v.]  Trouble  ;  embarrasBment ; 
distress.     [04i-.]     [Written  also  comber.] 

A  place  ol  much  distraction  and  cumber.    Sir  IL  WotUm, 
Sage  counsel  in  cumlxr.  ,*lir  W.  Scott. 

Cum'ber-some  (kKm'bSr-siim),  a.  1.  Burdensome 
or  hindering,  as  a  weight  Or  drag;  embarrassing;  vexa- 
tious ;  cumbrous. 

To  perform  a  cumbersome  obedience.    Sir  P.  .Sidney. 
2.  Not  easily  managed  ;  as,  a  cumbersome  contrivance 
or  machine. 

lie  lir.lds  them  in  utter  contempt,  as  lumbering,  cumfeerw/n«, 
circuitous.  /.  rayhr. 

—  Cum'ber-some-ly,  adv.  —  Cum'ber-some-nesa,  n. 
Cum'brance  fkuiu'bron»),  n.     Encumbrance.     [06».] 

Kxl-.l  n.it  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fo.,I., 
T  he  wn.e  man's  cuniljrance,  if  not  toare.         Milton, 
Cnin'brl-an  (kum'brl-mi),  a.    Pertaining  to  Cumber- 
land, England,  or  to  a  system  of  rocks  found  there. 

Cambrian  aystem  (Oral.),  the  sl.ato  orgrayw.Teke  system 
of  rocks,  now  included  in  the  Cauibriau.  or  Silurian  sys- 
tem ;  —  so  called  because  most  promiuent  at  Cumberland. 
Cum'brons  (kumlirus),  a,  1.  Rendering  action  or 
motion  difficult  or  toilsome  ;  serving  to  obstruct  or  hin- 
der ;  burdensome ;  clogging. 

He  sunk  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight.  Swift, 

That  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigurca  Enghsh 
composition  so  extensively.  2>e  (Juiucey, 

2.  Giving  trouble  ;  vexatious.     [Oij.] 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats.  Spenser, 

—  Cum'brous  ly,  i(/".  —  Cum'brous-nesa,  n. 
Cu'mene  (ku'men),  n.     [From  Cumin.]     (C/iem.)  A. 

cohirh-ss  oily  hydrocarbon,  CjH-.C,H„  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  euminic  acid;  —  called  also  ci/i/ioL 

Cum'frey  (kum'fry),  n.    (Sot.)  See  Compkey. 

Cu'mlc  (kn'mik),  It.     (Chem.)  See  CuiiiNlc. 

Cu'ml-aine  (ku'inl-dln  oi-  -den),  n,  [From  Cumin.] 
(Cbeui.)  A  strong,  lirpiid,  organic  base,  C3H,.C„H,.NH,, 
lioinologoua  with  aniline. 

Cum'ln  (kiim'in),  n.  [OE.  comin,  AS.  ajmen,  fr.  L. 
cumrnum,  Gr.  Kvpwou ;  of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Ar.  kam- 
mun,  Heb.  kamrnon;  cf.  OF.  comin,  F.  cumin.  Cf. 
KuMMEL.]  (Bot.)  A  dwarf  umbelliferous  plant,  some- 
what resembling  fennel  (Cuminum  Cyniiuum),  culti- 
vated for  its  seeds,  winch  have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste, 
with  an  aromatic  flavor,  and  are  need  like  those  of  anise 
and  caraway.     [Written  also  cummin.] 

Rank-smelling  rue,  and  cumiji  good  for  eyes.  Spenser, 

Black  cumin  (Lni.),  a  plant  (Niqella  saliva)  with  pungent 
seeds,  used  by  the  Afghans,  etc. 

Cu-mln'io  (kS-mln'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cumin,  or  from  oil  ol  caraway ;  as,  euminic  acid. 

Cuminic  acid  (J'Aem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
t^.illy.CoHj.CO^H,  obtained  Irom  oil  ol  caraway. 

Cu'ml-nil  (kii'mT-nil),  n.  A  substance,  analogous  to 
benzil,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway. 

Gu'mi-nal  (-nSl),  n,  [Cunmtic  -f  L.  oleum.']  A 
liquid,  C.,,H,.C,.,Hj.CHO,  obtained  from  oil  ol  caraway ; 

—  called  also  cuminie  aldehyde. 
Gum'mln  (kiira'mTn),  n.     Same  as  Cttmtv 

Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin.    Matt,  sxiii.  23. 

Cum'shaw  (kiim'sha),  n.  [Chin,  kom-tsie.]  A  pres- 
ent or  bonus  ;  —  originally  applied  to  that  paid  on  ships 
which  entered  the  port  of  Canton.       .S.  Wells  Williams. 

Cum'shaw,  v.  t.    To  give  or  make  a  present  to. 

Cu'mu-cir'ro-stra'tus  (ku'miS-sTr'ro-stra'tiis),  n. 
(Mclcor. )  Niuibu.s,  or  rain  cloud.   See  Nimbus,  and  Cloud. 

Cu'mu-late  (kii'mfiJat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cumu- 
lated (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cumulating  (-la'ting).] 
[L.  cumiilatus,  p.  p.  of  cttmulare  to  heap  up,  fr,  cumulus 
a  heap.  See  Cumber.]  To  gather  or  throw  into  a  heap  ; 
to  heap  together  ;  to  accumulate. 

Shoals  of  shells,  bedded  and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap. 

Il'oodward, 

Cu'mu-la'tion  (ku'miJ-la'shun),  71.  [Cf.  F.  ciimula.  . 
lion.'}  The  act  ol  heaping  together  ;  a  heap.  See  Accu- 
mulation. 

Cu'mu-la-tist  (kn'mii-Ia-tTst),  n.  One  who  accumu- 
lates ;  one  who  collects,     [i?.] 

Cu'mu-la-tlve  (kii'mij-la-ti v),  a.    [Cf.  F.  cumulatif.'] 

1.  Composed  of  parts  in  a  heap  ;  forming  a  mass ;  ag- 
greg<ated.  "  As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by 
teaching,  it  is  cumulative,  not  original."  Bacon. 

2.  Augmenting,  gaining,  or  giving  force,  by  successive 
additions ;  as,  a  cutnulative  argument,  i.  c,  one  whosd 
force  increases  as  the  statement  proceeds. 

The  argument  ...  is  in  very  truth  not  logical  and  single 
but  moral  and  cumulative.  Trench, 

3.  (Law)  (a)  Tending  to  prove  the  same  point  to 
which  other  evidence  has  been  offered;  —  said  of  evi- 
dence, (li)  Given  by  the  same  testator  to  the  same  lega- 
tee ;— said  of  a  legacy.  Boutier,     Wliarlon, 


use,   unite,  rude,   full,   up,   Orn ;     pityj     food,   ftfbt,- 


Cumulative  action  (.l/erf.i,  that  action  of  certain  dnig= 
by  virtue  of  which  they  produce,  when  administered  in 
small  doses  repeated  at  considerable  intervals,  the  same 
eflect  as  if  given  in  a  single  large  dose.  -  CnmnlativB  noi- 
son,  a  poison  the  action  of  which  is  cumulative.  —  Cumula- 
tive vote  or  system  of  voting  (Politics),  that  system  which 
aUows  t_o  each  voter  as  niany  votes  as  there  are  persons  to 
'>o  ''"tga  'or.  and  permits  him  to  accumulate  these  votes 


out,    oil ;     chair ;     go ;     sine,   ini  ;     tben,   thin  ;     boN  ;     zh  =;  z  in  azure. 


CUMULOSE 
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upon  oiiP  person,  or  to  distribute  them  among  the  candi- 
dfttes  as  he  pleases. 

Ga'mu-lose^  (ku'mfl-losO,  a.  [From  Cumulus.]  Full 
of  heaps. 

Cu'mu-lO-Stra'tus  (kii'miii-lo-stra'tas),  n.  (Meteor.) 
A  form  of  cloud.    See  Cloud. 

i;  Gu'mu-las  (ku'mu-lQs),  n.  ;  pi.  Cumuli  (-11).  [L., 
aheap.  See  Cumber.]  {Meteor.)  One  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal forms  of  clouds.     See  Clocd. 

Gun  (kuii),  V.  t.    [See  Cond.]    To  con  (a  ship).  \_Obs.'] 

Gun,  r.  t.     [See  1st  Con.]    To  know.    See  Con.   [Obs.] 

II  Cu-nab'a-la  (ku-nSb'u-la),  n.  pi.  [L.,  a  cradle,  ear- 
liest abode,  fr.  cunae  cradle.]  1.  The  earliest  abode  ; 
original  dwelling  place ;  originals ;  as,  the  ciinabula  of 
the  human  race. 

2.  (Bibliography)  The  extant  copies  of  the  first  or 
earliest  printed  books,  or  of  such  as  were  printed  in  the 
15th  century. 

Cunc-ta'tloxi  (kunk-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  cunctatio,  fr. 
cunefari,  p.p.  curictaius,  to  delay.]  Delay;  procrasti- 
nation,    [i?.]  Carlyle. 

Cunc'ta-tlve  (kunk'ta-tiv),  a.  Slow  ;  tardy ;  dila- 
tory ;  causint;  delav. 

II  Gunc-ta'tor  (kunk-ta'ter),  v.  [L.,  lit.,  a  delayer; 
—  applied  as  a  surname  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.]  One 
who  delays  or  lingers.      [/'.] 

Cunc-tip'o-tent  (kunk-ttp'o-tent),  a.  [L.  cunctipo- 
tens  ;  cunctus  all  -\-  po/ens  powerful.]  AU-powerf ul ; 
omiiipoteut.     [.^.]     "  God  cimclipotent.''^ 

Seale  (Trans.  lihytkm  of  St .  Bernard). 

Cundlkund'j.t'.  ^   [SeeCOKD.]  Tocon  (aship).   [Ohs.'] 

GundU-ran'gO  (kuuMu-ran'go),  n.  (Med.)  The  bark 
of  a  South  American  vine  (Ganolohus  Comlurango)  of 
the  Milkweed  family.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  be  a  cure  for  cancer.  [Written  also  condu- 
rango.'\  _ 

Gu'^ne-al  (ku'ne-ol),  a.  [L.  cunevs  a  wedge.  See 
Coin.]     Relatinc  to  a  wedge  ;  wedge-shaped. 

Gu'ne-ate  (ku'ne-ut),  (  a.     [L.  cunea- 

Gu'ne-a^ted  (-a'ted),  )  tns^ir.ctnieus 
a  wedge.  See  Coin.]  Wedge-shaped ; 
(Bot.),  wedge-shaped,  with  the  point  at 
the  base  ;  as,  a  cuneate  leaf. 

GU''ne-at'lc  (ku'iie-StTk),  a.  Cunei- 
form.  "  Cnneatic  deciphernieiit."  Siiyce. 

Gu-nel-!orm  (_ku-n§'T-f6rm),  \  a.    [L. 

Gu'nl-lorm  (ku'uT-fSrm),         )     cune- 
tis  a  wedge  -(-  -Uirm  :  cf.  F.  cunei/orme. 
See  Coin.]    1.  Wedge-shaped  ;  as,  SLCime- 
iforvi  bone  ;  — especially  applied  to  the    Cuneate  Leaf, 
wedge-shaped  or  arrowheaded  characters  of  ancient  Per- 
sian and  AssjTian  inscriptions.     See  Arrowheaded. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  versed  in,  the  ancient  wedge- 
shaped  characters,  or  the  inscriptions  in  them.  "A  ni- 
neiform  scholar."  Rawlinson. 

Gu-nel-iomi,  \  n.     1.    The  wedge-shaped   characters 

Gtl'ni-fonn,  i  used  in  aucient  Persian  and  AssjT- 
ian inscriptions.  /.  Taylor  {The  Alphabet). 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  One  of  the  three  tarsal  bones  support- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsals.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  external,  middle,  and  internal,  or 
ectacuni/orm,  mesocuniform,  and  cntocuniform,  respect- 
ively, (b)  One  of  the  carpal  bones  usually  articulating 
with  the  xdna  ;  — called  also  pyi-amidal  and  idnare. 

llCu-nette'(ku-ngt'),n.  [F.]  (Fort.)  A  drain  trench, 
in  a  ditch  or  moat ;  —  called  also  cuvette. 

Gun'ner  (kiiu'uer),  n. 
[Cf.  Conner.]  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  small  edible  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  (Cteno- 
labrvs  adspersus);  — 
called  also  chogset,  bur- 
gall,  blue  perch,  and  bait 
stealer.  [Written  also  cunner  (Ctcm>Jnh,-us  adspersus). 
Conner.']       (b)     A     small  (%) 

BheHfi.sh  ;  the  limpet  or  patella. 

Gun'nlng  (kun'ntng),  n.     [AS.  cunnan  to  know,  to  be 
a>»le.     See  1st  Con,  Can.]      1.  Knowing  ;  skillful ;  dex- 
terous.    "  A  rH7)j(mf7Workman."  Ex.  xxxviii.  *J3. 
'T  IB  bt-auty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  anri  runmuri  hand  laid  on.        f^hnk. 
Esau  was  a  cunmnrj  hunter.  Geu.  ixv.  '1'. 

2.  Wrought  with,  or  exhibiting,  skill  or  ingenuity ; 
ingenious;  curious;  as,  cumi in g  wot'^. 

Over  them  Aracline  high  did  lift 

IICT  cunntn'j  wfb.  Spcnscr. 

3.  Crafty;  sly;  artful;  designing;  deceitful. 

They  are  resolved  to  be  cunning;  let  othera  run  the  hazard  <if 
bcinB  liincore.  Sint/i, 

4.  Pretty  or  pleasing  ;  as,  a  cunning  little  boy.  [C'ld- 
loq.  U.  A'.]  Bartlftt. 

Syn.  —  Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  Wily.  Crafty.  These 
epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  for  attaining 
Bome  end  by  peculiar  and  secret  means.  Ciuimng  is 
usually  low ;  as,  a  cunning  trick.  Artful  is  niore  inRcn- 
ioua  and  inventive ;  as,  an  artful  device.  Hhj  implies  a 
turn  for  what  is  double  or  concealed  ;  as,  .f/v  humor ;  a  shj 
evasion.  Craftu  denotes  a  talent  for  dexterously  di-cciv- 
ing;  as,  a  crdjfij  manager.  Wilij  describes  a  tnlcnt  for 
the  \xm  of  stratagems ;  as,  a  iribt  politician.  "  A  r)iiuii»a 
man  niU-ti  shows  his  dexterity  in  simply  concealing.  An 
artful  man  goes  further,  and  exerts  hiw "invcenuity  ui  mis- 
leading. A  rritffi/  man  niinKles  nmning  with  art.  and  so 
sliapes  his  actions  as  to  lull  suspicions.  Tlie  yfiung  may 
be  cunniiiff.  but  the  experienced  only  can  be  rraftii.  Sly- 
«/"«  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning;  the  .«/'/ man  goes  cau- 
tiously and  silently  to  work.  Wdinps.t  is  a  species  of  cun- 
■■     ■  "     only  to  casea  of  attack  uiid 


ning  or  craft  applicable 
defense."     C'rabb. 


Cun'nlng,  71.  [AS,  cunnung  trial,  or  Icel.  Awnnffn*/! 
knowledge.  See  Cunning,  ct.]  1.  Knowledge;  art; 
iskill;  dexterity.     [Archaic] 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.     J's.  cxxzvli.  5. 
A  carpentcr'n  denert 
StandR  more  in  running  thon  in  power.       Chapman. 


2.  The  faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem  to  accomplish 

a  purpose  ;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity  ;  deceit ;  craft. 

Dl^cuuragL■  cunniny  in  a  child  ;  cuniun'j  :»  the  ape  of  wisdom. 

^Vc  take  I'linnin'j  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom.     Bacon. 

Gun'nlng-ly  (.kiin'utug-ly),  «(/i'.  In  a  cunning  man- 
ner; with  cumiiug. 

Gun'ning-man'  (-mSn'),  'i-  A  fortune  teller ;  one 
who  preteuds  to  reveal  mysteries.     [Obs.]        Hudibras. 

Gun^nlBg-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  cunning  ;  craft. 

Gup  (kup).  n.  [AS.  cuppe,  LL.  cuppa  cup  ;  cf.  L. 
cupa  tub,  cask  ;  cf.  also  Gr.  kuttt)  hut,  Skr.  kupa  pit,  hol- 
low, OSlav.  kupa  cup.  Cf.  Coop,  Cupola,  Cowl  a  %vater 
vessel,  and  Cob,  Coif,  Cop.]  1.  A  small  vessel,  used 
commonly  to  drink  from ;  as,  a  tin  cup,  a  silver  cup,  a 
wine  cup ;  especially,  in  modern  times,  the  pottery  or 
porcelain  vessel,  commonly  witli  a  handle,  used  with  a 
saucer  in  drinking  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  contents  of  such  a  vessel ;  a  cupful. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  S/iak- 

3.  pi.  Repeated  potations ;  social  or  excessive  indul- 
gence in  iBtoxicatiug  drinks  ;  revelry. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured ;  that 
which  is  allotted  to  one  ;  a  portion. 


5.  An>'thing  shaped  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  cup  of  an 
acorn,  or  of  a  flower. 

The  cowshp's  golden  cvp  no  more  I  see.    Shenstone. 

6.  (Med.)  A  cupping  glass  or  other  ves.sel  or  instru- 
ment used  to  produce  the  vacuum  in  cupping. 

Cup  and  ball,  a  familiar  toy  of  children,  having  a  cup 
on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  a  ball  is  attached 
by  a  cord  ;  the  ball,  beins  thrown  up,  is  to  be  caught  in 
the  cup;  bUboquet.  Mihnaii.  —  Cnp  and  can,  familiar 
companions.  —  Dry  cap.  Wet  cup  (Med.),  a  cup  usi-d  for  ilrt/ 
or  net  cuppiiKj.  See  under  Cupping.  —  To  be  in  one's 
cups,  to  be  drunk. 

Cup,  1'.  '.  \_imp.  &  p.  2).  Cupped  (kiipt) ;  p.  2>^'-  &  vb. 
n.  Cupping.]    1.  To  supply  with  cups  of  wine.     \_R.] 

Clip  us,  till  the  world  go  rnund.  S/tak: 

2.  (Surg.)  To  apply  a  cupping  apparatus  to  ;  to  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  cupping.     See  Cupping. 

3.  (Mech.)  To  make  concave  or  iu  the  form  of  a  cup  ; 
as,  to  cup  the  end  of  a  .screw. 

CupTjeaT'er  (-barker),  n.  1.  One  whose  oflBce  it  is  to 
fill  and  hand  the  cups  at  an  entertainment. 

2.  (A/iti'j.)  One  of  the  attendants  of  a  prince  or  noble, 
permanently  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  oflBce 
for  Ids  master.   "  I  was  the  king's  ci7)6fn?Tr."  A'eh.  i.  11. 

Cup'board  (kiib'berd),  n.  [Cup  -f-  boa7-d.]  1.  A 
board  or  shelf  for  cups  and  dishes.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  small  closet  iu  a  room,  with  shelves  to  receive 
cups,  dishes,  food,  etc.  ;  hence,  any  small  closet. 

Cupboard  love,  interested  love,  or  that  which  has  an  eye 
to  the  cupboard.  "A  cupboard  love  is  seldom  true." 
Poor  Robin.  [CoHoq.]  —  To  cry  cupboard,  to  call  for  food ; 
to  express  hunger.  [Colloq.]  "My  stomach  cries  cujj- 
boartl."      W.  Iniiig. 

Cup'board,  v.  t.  To  collect,  as  into  a  cupboard ;  to 
hoard.     [Ji-l  Shak. 

Cu'pel  (ku'pel),  11.  [LL.  cvpella  cup  (cf.  L.  cupella, 
fiiuall  cask,  dim.  of  cupa) :  cf.  F.  coupelle.  See  Cup,  and 
cf.  Goelet.]  a  shallow  porous  cup,  used  in  refining 
precious  metals,  commonly  made  of  bone  ashes  (phos- 
phate of  lime).     [Written  also  coppel.] 

Cupel  dust,  powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

Gu-pel'  (ku-pel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cupelled 
(-p61d');  2^-  V^'  &  '^'&*  "^^  Cupelling.]  To  refine  by 
means  of  a  cupel. 

Gu'pel-la'tion(ku'pm-la'6hun),7i.  [See  Cupel.]  The 
act  or  process  of  rt- fining  gold  or  silver,  etc.,  in  a  cupel. 

I^/^"^  The  process  consists  in  l•xpo:^^l^  the  cupt-1  ron- 
tannntr  the  metal  to  be  assayi-il  or  n-tiin'l  to  ;i  hot  blast, 
by  whicli  the  lead,  copper,  tui,  .tf-.art-  oxi.h/id.  ciis- 
solved,  and  carried  down  into  the  porous  cupel,  leaving 
the  unoxidizable  precious  metal.  If  lead  is  not  already 
present  in  the  alloy  it  must  be  added  before  cupellatiou. 

Gup'ful  (kijp'ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Cupfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  cuj)  will  hold. 

Cup'-gall'  (,-gal')i  "•  A  kuid  of  oak-leaf  gall.  See 
Gall. 

Cu'pid  (ku'pTd),  77.  [L.  Cupido,  St.  cupido  desire, 
desire  of  love,  fr.cupidus.  See  Cupidity.]  (Kom.  Myth.) 
Tlie  god  of  love,  eon  of  Venus ;  —  usually  represented 
as  a  naked,  winged  boy  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  emiling  cu]>i(l.f.  Shak: 

Cu-pid'1-ty  (ku-pTdT-tj?),  n.  [F.  cu2ndite,  L.  cupidi- 
tas,  fr.  cupidu.<i\ou^m^,  desiring,  fr.  r!(/'Prf  tolongfor,  de- 
sire.   See  Covet.]    1.  A  passionate  desire;  love.    [Ob."!.] 

2.  Eager  or  inordinate  desire,  especially  for  wealth  ; 
greed  of  gain  ;  avarice  ;  covetousnesa. 

Witli  the  feelings  of  political  distniBt  were  mingled  those  of 
rn,oilii'i  iinil  invv.  ns  the  Spaniard  miw  the  fniri-st  nrovinrvH  of 
thL  Houtli  ^till  iu  thi  hands  of  tin  accursed  race  of  IwhinQtl. 

I'n'^cutt. 

Oup'~mOBS'  (kup'mos' ;  115),  n.     (Bot.)    A 
lichen,  of  tlie  genus  Cladonia. 

Cu^po-la  (ku'po-la).  n.  ;  jil.  Cupolas  (-lAz). 
pola,  LL.  cupula,  ruppula  (cf.  L.  rii- 
pula  little  tub),  fr.  cupa,  cupjta, 
cup  ;  cf.  L.  cupa  tub.  So  called  on 
account  of  its  resendilance  to  a  cup 
turned  over  See  Cup,  and  cf.  Cu- 
ruLE.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  roof  having  a 
rounded  form,  hemisjiherical  or  near- 
ly so  ;  also,  a  ceiling  having  the  same 
form.  When  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
UBually  called  dome. 

2.  A  small  structure  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  dome  ;  a  lantern. 


3.  A  furnace  for  melting  iron  or  other  metals  iu  bjgs 
quantity,  —  used  chiefly  in  foundries  and 
steel  works. 

4.  A  revolving  shot-proof  turret  for 
heavy  ordnance. 

5.  (Anat.)  The  top  of  the  spire  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Gup'per  (kup'per),  t;.  [From  cup.] 
One  who  performs  the  oi>eration  of  cup- 
ping. 

Gup'plng  (kup'pTng),  n.  (Metl.) 
The  operation  of  drawing  blood  to  or 
from  the  surface  of  the  person  by  form- 
ing a  partial  vacuum  over  the  spot.  Al^i. 
sometimes,  a  similar  operation  for  draw  - 
ing  pus  from  an  abscess. 

Cupping  glaBB,  a  glass  cup  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced  by  heat,  iu 
the  process  of  cupping.  —  Dry  cupping, 
the  application  of  a  cupping  instrument 
without  scarification,  to  draw  blood  to  _. 

the  surface,  produce  coiuiter  irritation,  Cupola  turnace, 
etc.  -  Wet  cupping,  the  operation  of  J''''^  P",  „„°* 
drawing  blood  by  the  application  of  a  J,'  "how  ifninJ 
cupi>ing  instrument  after  scarification.       ^jf  interior. 

Gu'pTe-OUS    (ku'pre-us),    a.      [L.    cu- 
preus,  fr.  cuprum.]    Consisting  of  copper  or  resembling 
copper ;  copperj-. 

Gu'prlc  (ku'prik),  a.  [From  Cuprum.]  (Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  copper;  containing  cop- 
per ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of  copper  iu  which  this 
element  is  present  in  its  lowest  proportion. 

Gu-piif'er-OUS  (kfi-prlfer-us),  a.  [Cupnim  -{-  -fer- 
ous.]     Containing  copper  ;  as,  cujtn'/erous  silver. 

Gu'prite  (ku'prit),  ti.  (Min.)  The  red  oxide  of  cop- 
per ;  red  copper  ;  an  important  ore  of  copper,  occurring 
massive  and  injsometric  crystals. 

Gu'proid  (ku'proid),  n.     [Cuj^rmn  -j-  -old.]    (Ciys- 
tollog.)  A  solid  related  to  a  tetrahedron,  and  contained 
under  twelve  equal  triangles. 
Cup'-rose  (kup'roz),  n.     Red  poppy.    See  Cop-rose. 
Gu'prous    (ku'priis),  a.     [From   Cuprum.]     (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  copper;  containing 
copper; — said  of  those  compounds  of  copper  in  which 
this  element  is  i)resent  in  its  highest  proportion. 
|i  Cu'prum  (ku'prum),  n.     [L.^    (Chem.)  Copper. 

Cu'pu-Iate  (kti'pijdat;  ~    " *-— '- 

cupuliferous. 

Gu'pule  (ku'piil),  n.  [See  Cupola.] 
cuplet  or  little  cup,  as  of  the  acorn  ;  the 
husk  or  bur  of  the  filbert,  chestnut,  etc. 
2.  (Zobl.)  A  sucker  or  acetabulum. 
Gu'pu-lU'er-ous  (ku'pij-lTf'er-us),  n 
[Cupule  +  -ferous:  cf.  F.  cu2}uli/€re.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  oak  and  the  chest- 
nut are  examples, —  trees  bearing  a  smooth, 
solid  nut  inclosed  in  some  kind  of  cup  or 
bur  ;  bearing,  or  furnished  witli,  a  cupule. 
Gur(klir),  n.  [OE.  curre,  kur  ;  cf.  dial. 
Sw.  hurre  dog,  OD.  korre  w.itchdog,  and  Icel.  kurra  to 
murmur,  grumble,  Sw.  kurra  to  rumble,  croak,  Dan. 
ku7-re  to  coo,  whirr;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A 
mongrel  or  inferior  dog. 


Having  or  bearing  cupules  ; 
1.  (Bot.)  A 


Cupule. 


They.  .  .  .  like  to  village  ci/r3, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 


2.  A  wortldess,  snarling  fellow ;  - 


Shnl: 
used  in  contempt. 


What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ? 


Cujiola  {yl, 


SI,  ok. 

Cur'a-liil'i-ty  (kur'il-bTl'I-tj?),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curable ;  curableness. 

Gur'a-ble  (kur'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  curable.  See  Cure, 
V.  t.]  Capable  of  being  cured ;  admitting  remedy. 
''Curable  diseases."  //aney.  —  CUT'a-ble-ness,  n.— 
Cur'a-bly,  adv.  _ 

Cu'ra-QOa'  (koo'ra-so')i  "•  A  liqueur,  or  cordial, 
fiavortd  with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace  ;  —  first 
made  at  the  island  of  Cura^oa. 

Gu'ra-cy  (ku'ri-sy),  "■-•  P^-  Curacies  (-sTz).  [See 
Cure.  Curate.]     The  office  or  employment  of  a  curate. 

Gu-ra're  l  (.kiS-ra're),?;.    [Nativename.  Cf.  Wourali.] 

Gu-ra'ri  (  A  black  resinoid  extract  prepared  by  the 
South  American  Indians  from  the  bark  of  several  species 
of  Stryrlnios  (S.  tori/era,  etc.).  It  sometimes  has  little 
effect  when  taken  internally,  but  is  quickly  fatal  when 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  as 
an  arrow  poison.  [Written  also  jiiari,  woorali,  woo- 
rari,  etc.] 

Cu'ra-nne  (kii'rfi^-rTn  or  ku-ra'ren  ;  104),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  de.idly  alkaloid  extractp<l  from  the  curare  poison  and 
from  the  Strychnos  toxijera.  It  is  obtained  iu  crystalliue 
colorless  salts. 

Gu'ra-ilze  (-rlz),  v.  i.  To 
poison  with  curare. 

Cu-ras'SOW  (ku-riXs'so),  71. 
[Native  name  in  Brazil.]  (Zo. 
ol.)  A  large  gallinaceous  bird 
of  the  American  genera  Crar, 
Oj/r«j-,  etc.,of  the  family  Cra- 
cidic. 


C^^  The  crested  curassow 
(rVn.r  alectnn  is  black,  and 
fibout  the  size  of  a  small  lu'ii- 
turkev,  with  an  erectih-  cn-st 
of  ciulr.l  ft-alhers.  It  raiiccs 
troiii  IVU'xico  to  Brazil.  The 
iraleated  curassow  or  cushew- 
bird  (ourar  PauTi)'m  similar  in 
size,  and  has  a  large,  hollow, 
blue,  pear  -  shaped  protuber- 
ance on  the  bea<i. 


Gu'rat  (ku'rat),  71.   [See  Cui-     Crested  CurnBRow  (CVax 
kass.]  a  cuirass  or  breastplate.  alcctor). 

[  Obs.]  Spenser. 


ale,  senate,    cArc,    am,    arm,    ask,    finnl,   ftll ;     eve,   «vent,   Cnd,    tern,    recent;     ice,    idea,   111;     old,    obey,    Orb,    Odd; 
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Ou'ratO  (ku'rit),  n.  [LL.  curatus^  prop.,  one  who  la 
cliar^'ud  witli  the  cure  {L.ciira)  of  bouIb.  See  CmtB,  «., 
and  cf.  Curb.]  One  who  lias  the  cure  of  bouIb  ;  origi- 
imlly^  any  ciergynuui,  but  now  usually  liniiteil  to  one 
who  assists  a  rector  or  vicar.  Hook. 

All  thifl  tlip  j,'nful  (lid  man  pprfnrmcd  alone, 
Hi;  Bpartd  no  imins,  lor  curate  he  had  none.       J>ri/(lcn. 

On'rate-Shlp,  n.     A  curacy. 

Ou-ra'tlon  (ku-ra'ahuu),n.  ICS.  OF.  curaci(m,J  Cure; 
heiiling.     [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

Gnr'a-tlve  (kurM-lTv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  curali/.  See  Cure, 
V.  t.']  Rt'latinp  to,  or  employed  iu,  the  cure  of  diseases  ; 
tendiiiK  to  cure.  Arbuthnot. 

Cu-ra'tor  (ku-ra't*r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  riirare  to  take  care 
of,  fr.  rum  care.]  1.  One  who  haH  tlie  care  and  euper- 
intendenco  of  anytliing,  as  of  a  inuBeum  ;  a  custodian  ; 
a  keeper. 

2.  One  appointed  to  act  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  a 
person  not  legally  competent  to  manage  it,  or  of  an  ab- 
sentee ;  a  trustee  ;  a  guardian. 

Gu-ra''tor-ship,  n.     Tlie  office  nf  a  curator. 

Cu-ra'trts  (-trlks),  n.     [L.l     1.   A  woman  who  cures. 

2.  A  wtmian  who  in  a  guardian  or  custodian.     Burrill. 

Curb  (kOrb),  1'.  /.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Cuubed  (kflrbd) ;  p. 
pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Curbing.]  [F.  courbrr  to  bend,  curve,  L. 
citrvar'',  fr.  ciirvus  bent,  curved;  cf.  Or.  xupro?  curved. 
Cf.  Curve.]     1.  To  bend  or  curve.     [Obs.} 

Crunkcd  and  curbed  lines.  Holland. 

2.  To  guide  and  manage,  or  restrain,  as  with  a  curb  ; 
to  bend  to  one's  will ;  to  subject ;  to  subdue  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  keep  iu  check. 

Part  wield  their  anna,  part  curb  the  fonminfi  eteed.  Milton. 
Where  pinching  want  must  curb  thy  warm  desirt's.    Prior. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  well ;  also,  to  restrain 
by  a  curb,  as  a  bank  of  earth. 

Curl),  V.  i.    To  bend  ;  to  crouch  ;  to  cringe.     \_Obs.'\ 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  bes. 
Yea,  curb  uiid  woo  for  leave  to  do  hitn  good.         Shak. 
Curb,  n.     \,  That  which  curba,  restrains,  or  subdues  ; 
a  clieck  or  hindrance  ;  esp.,  a  cliain  or  strap  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  brauclios  of  a  bit,  and  capable 
of  being  drawn  tightly  against  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse. 
He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild 
Felt  the  stiif  curb  control  nm  angry  jaws.     Drayton. 
By  these  men,  religion,  that  nhduld  he 
Tne  curb,  is  made  the  epur  of  tyranny.        Deuham. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  assemblage  of  three  or  more  pieces  of 
timber,  or  a  metal  member,  forming  a  frame  around  an 
opening,  and  serving  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that 
opening  ;  also,  a  ring  of  stone  serving  a  similar  purpose, 
as  at  the  eye  of  a  dome. 

3.  A  frame  or  wall  round  the  mouth  of  a  well ;  also, 
a  frame  within  a  well  to  prevent  tlie  earth  caving  in. 

4.  A  curbstone. 

5.  {Far.)  A  swelling  on  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg 
of  a  horse,  just  behind  the  lowest  part  of  the  hock  joint, 
generally  causing  lameness.  James  Law. 

Curb  bit,  a  stiff  bit  having  branches  by  whicli  a  leverage 
is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of  a  horse.  Knight.  —  Curb  pins 
(Hornlni/!/),  tlie  pins  on  the  regulator  which  restrain  the 
hairspring.  —  Curb  plate  I  Arch.),  a  plate  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  a  curb.  —Deck  curb.    See  under  Deck. 

Gurb'less,  a.  Having  no  curb  or  re- 
straint. 

Curb'  roof  (roof).  A  roof  having  a 
double  slope,  or  composed,  on  each 
side,  of  two  parts  which  have  unequal 
inclination  ;  a  gambrel  roof. 

Curb'stone'  (kflrb'ston'),  n.  A  stone 
eet  along  a  margin  as  a  limit  and  protection,  as  along 
the  edge  of  a  sidewalk  next  the  roadway  ;  an  edge  stone. 

Curbstone  broker.    See  under  Broker. 

Gurch  (koorch),  7i.     See  Courche. 

Cur-cu'U-0  (kilr-ku'lT-o),  n. ;  pi.  Curculios  (-oz). 
[L.,  a  grain  weevil.]  {Zodl.) 
One  of  a  large  group  of  beetles 
{Rhynchophora)  of  many  gen- 
era ;  —  called  also  weevils^ 
snout  beetles^  biUbeetles,  and 
hillbugs.  Many  of  the  species 
are  very  destructive,  as  the 
plum  curculio,  the  corn,  grain, 
and  rice  weevils,  etc. 

Cur^cu-ll-onl-dous  (kQr'- 
ku-li-5u'T-dus),  a.  {Zonl.) 
Pertaining  to  the  CurcuHon- 
idie.,  or  weevil  tribe. 

II  Cur'CU-ma  (kflr'ku-ma). 
V.  [Cf.  F.,It.,&Sp.  f^rcHmff 
all  fr.  Ar.  kurkum.  Cf.  Tur- 
meric.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Scitami- 
ne.v,  including  the  turmeric 
plant  {Ciirciuna  longa). 


Curb  Roof. 


Plum  Curculio  {Conotrachr- 
Inx  nrnuphar),  A  Larva 
devouring  the  interior  of  a 
plum  ;  a  Entrance  to  bur- 
row ;  B  Crescent-shaped  in- 
cision in  which  the  egg  is 
laid ;  C  Adult  Curculio  (X  2). 


Curcuma  paper.  {Ckem.)  See  Turmeric  paver,  under 
Turmeric.  -^ 

Cur'CU-mln  (-mTn),  n.  {Chem.)  The  coloring  princi- 
ple of  turmeric,  or  curcuma  root,  extracted  as  an  orange 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  CnHnOj,  with  a  green 
fluorescence. 

J^^  It  possesses  acid  properties  and  with  alkalies  forms 
brownish  salts.  This  change  in  color  from  yellow  to 
brown  is  the  characteristic  reaction  of  turmeric  paper. 
See  Turmeric paper^  uuder  Turmeric. 

Curd  (kOrd),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin :  cf.  Gael,  grttlh. 
It.  fjrJdh,  cruih,  curd,  criithaim  I  milk.]  [Sometimes 
written  crml.'\  1.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of 
milk,  as  distinguished  from  the  wliey,  or  watery  part. 
It  is  eaten  as  food,  especially  when  made  into  cheese. 

Curds  nnd  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare.       Dryden. 

2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 


3.  Tlie  edible  flower  hea^I  of  certain  brassicaceouB 
plants,  as  llio  broccoli  and  caulifiower. 

Uroccoli  filiftuld  be  cut  while  the  curt/,  us  the  flowerinc  rnnsii 
iu  teniiud,  in  entire.  /i.  J'/nimji/Miu. 

CauliflowerH  nhcmld  bo  cut  for  uee  wliilc  the  head,  or  rur-/,  i^i 
atill  ctoKC  and  compact.  /'.  /lurr. 

Ctird  (kOrd),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Curded;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CUHDiNo.]  To  cauHc  to  coagulate  or  thicken  ;  to 
cause  to  congeal;  to  curdle. 

Does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mnther  ?  Shak. 

Curd,  V.  I.  To  become  coagulated  or  thickened  ;  to 
separate  into  curds  and  whey.  iS7i«A-. 

Curd'I-neas  (-I-neB),  h.     The  state  of  being  curdy. 

Cur'dle  (kOr'd'l),  r.  i.  [From  Curd.]  [SometimeH 
written  crtidle  and  cruddlc.)  1.  To  change  into  curd  ;  to 
coagulate  ;  as,  rennet  cauHes  milk  to  curdle.       Tkoinson. 

2.  To  thicken ;  to  congeal. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  lior  heart's  blood  nirdle  cn\<X.  Southcy. 

Cur'dle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curdled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&.vb.  n.  CuRDLiNo(-dlTng).J  1.  To  change  into  curd  ;  to 
cause  to  coagulate.     "  To  curdle  whites  of  eggs."    Boyle. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken. 

My  cliill  blood  ik  curdleil  in  my  veins.  Dryden. 

Gurdless  (kflrdlSs),  n.     Destitute  of  curd. 

Curd'y  (kQrd'5'),  tf.  Like  curd;  full  of  curd;  coagu- 
lated.    "  A  curdy  mass."  Arbu/hnof. 

Cure  (kiir),  71.     [OF.  cure  care,  F.,  also,  cure,  iiealing, 

cure  of  souls,  L.   cura  care,  medical  attendance,  cure  ; 

peril,  akin  to  cavere  to  pay  heed,  E.  caution.     C'lrr  is 

not  related  to  care.'\    1.  Care,  heed,  or  attention.    [Obs.'] 

Of  study  took  he  moat  cure  and  most  heed.     Chaurer. 

Vicarages  of  great  cure,  but  Bmall  value.  I'ldhr. 

2.  Spiritual  charge  ;  care  of  souls;  the  office  of  a  par- 
ish priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  hence,  that  which  is  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  parish  priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  a  curacy ; 
as,  to  resign  a  cure  ;  to  obtain  a  cure. 

The  appropriator  was  the  incumbent  parson,  and  had  the  cure 
of  the  Boula  of  the  parishioners.  ."^//ilmaii. 

3.  Medical  or  hygienic  care ;  remedial  treatment  of 
disease  ;  a  method  of  medical  treatment ;  as,  to  use  the 
water  cure. 

4.  Act  of  healing  or  state  of  being  healed  ;  restoration 
to  health  from  disease,  or  to  soundness  after  injury. 

Past  hope  I  paf.t  cure.'  past  help.  Sfiak. 

I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow.      Luke  xiii.  32. 
5-  Means  of  the  removal  of  disease  or  evil ;  that  which 
heals  ;  a  remedy  ;  a  restorative. 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 
Tlie  proper  cure  of  i~uch  prejiidiccB.  Bjy.  j/tird. 
Cure,  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Cured  (kurd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
1).  Curing.]  [OF.  curer  to  take  care,  to  heal,  F.,  onl}-, 
to  cleanse,  L.  curare  to  take  care,  to  heal,  fr.  cura.  See 
Cure,  7i.]  1.  To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health,  soundness, 
or  sanity  ;  to  make  well ;  —  said  of  a  patient. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.    JIatt.  xvii.  18. 

2.  To  subdue  or  remove  by  remedial  means  ;  to  rem- 
edy ;  to  remove  ;  to  heal ;  —  said  of  a  malady. 

To  cure  this  deadly  grief.  S/iak. 

Then  ho  called  his  twelve  dieciplcs  together,  and  pave  tht-m 

power  ...  to  cure  diseases.  Luke  ix.  1. 

3.  To  set  free  from  (something  injurious  or  blame- 
worthy), as  from  a  bad  habit. 

I  never  knew  any  man  cured  of  inattention.        .'^iri''t, 

4.  To  prepare  for  preservation  or  pennaueut  keeping  ; 
to  preserve,  as  by  drying,  salting,  etc. ;  as,  to  cure  beef 
or  fish  ;  to  cure  hay. 

Cure,  V.  i.     1.  To  pay  heed ;  to  care  :  to  give  atten- 
tion.    iObs.-\ 
2-  To  restore  health  ;  to  effect  a  cure. 

Whose  emile  nnd  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  healed. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish.    Shak. 
II  Cu'r6' (kn'ra'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  LL.  curatus.     See  Cu- 
rate.]    A  curate  ;  a  parson. 

Cure'-all'  (kur'aP),  n.     A  remedy  for  all  diseases,  or 
for  all  ills  ;  a  panacea. 
Cure^less,  a.    Incapable  of  cure  ;  incurable. 
With  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so.        Dn/den. 
Cur'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  cures ;  a  healer  ;  a  ph}-- 
siciaii. 

2.  One  who  prepares  beef,  fish,  etc.,  for  preservation 
by  drying,  salting,  smoking,  etc. 

llCu-rette'  (ku-ref),  n.  [F.,  fr.  cwrer  to  cleanse.] 
{^fed.)  A  scoop  or  ring  witli  either  a  blunt  or  a  cutting 
edge,  for  removing  substances  from  the  walls  of  a  cavity, 
as  from  the  eye,  ear,  or  womb. 

Cur'few  (kQr'fu),  7U  [OE.  courfew,  curfn,  fr.  OF. 
cuevrefu,  covrefeu,  F.  couvre-feu  ;  coi'rir  to  cover  -{-feu 
fire,  fr.  L.  focus  fireplace,  hearth.  See  Cover,  and  Fo- 
cus.] 1.  The  ringing  of  an  evening  bell,  originally  a  sig- 
nal to  the  inhabitants  to  cover  fires,  extinguish  lights, 
and  retire  to  rest,  —  instituted  by  William  the  Conquer- 
or ;  also,  the  bell  itself. 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.     .'^hnk. 
The  village  curfeu\  as  it  tolled  profound.    Campbell. 
2.  A  utensil  for  covering  the  fire.    [Obs.'\ 

For  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters  and  the  like.  Baron. 
r  Cu'ri-a  (kii'ri-a),  n.  ;;;^  CuRLE  (-e).  [L.]  1.  (Rom. 
Antiq.)  (a)  One  of  the  thirty  parts  into  which  the  Ro- 
man people  were  divided  by  Romulus,  (b)  The  place  of 
assembly  of  one  of  these  divisions,  (c)  The  place  where 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  held  ;  the  senate  house. 

2.  {Miildle  Ages)  The  court  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a 
feudal  lord  ;  also,  his  residence  or  his  household.  ButtHI. 

3.  {Tmxv)  Any  court  of  justice. 

4.  The  Roman  See  in  its  temporal  aspects,  including 
all  the  machinery  of  administration  ;  —  called  also  ctnna 
Romana. 


Cn'rl-a-llflm  (ku'rT.&-irz'm),  n.    The  view  or  doctrine 

of  tin;  ultramontane  party  iu  the  latin  Church. 

Gladstone. 

Gn'n-a-llat  (ku'rr-4-lT«t),  n.  One  who  belongh  to  the 
ultrauiontane  jiarty  in  the  Latin  Cliurcb.  Shipley. 

Cu'ri-a-Ufl'Uc  (-lls'tlk),  a.  [L.  curiali.i  belonging  to 
the  impt-rial  court,  fr.  ruria,  LL.,  also,  counbelors  and 
retinue  of  a  king.]      1.   Pertaining  to  a  court, 

2.  Uelating  or  belonging  to  the  ultramonUue  party  in 
the  Latin  Church. 

Ou'rl-al'l-ty  (-SlT-tj?),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  curialilag  cour- 
tesy,  fr.  curialis.]  The  privileges,  prerogativen,  or  reti- 
nue of  a  court.     [Ob.s.'}  Bacon. 

Ou'rl-et  (ku'rT-?;i),  n.     A  cuirasH.     [Oi.T.]        Spenser. 

Cur'lng  (kurliig),  p.  a.  &  rb.  n.  of  Cure, 

Curing  houae,  a  building  in  which  anything  is  cured  ; 
especially,  in  the  Weht  Indies,  a  buildhig  in  which  sugar 
IS  drained  and  dried. 

Cu'rl-0  (ku'rT-o),  n.  ;  pi.  Curios  (-5z).  [Abbreviation 
of  curiu.sity.l     Any  curiosity  or  article  of  virtu. 

Thf  but-y  world,  which  does  not  hunt  poets  as  colkctorR  hunt 
for  rurios.  /'.  J/urrison. 

Cu'ri-0-lOK'lc  (-o-lSjTk),  a.  [Gr.  KvpioXoyiKi^  speak- 
ing  literally  (applied  to  ruriologic  hieroglyphics) ;  Kvpioi 
authoritative,  proper  -f  Aoyos  word,  thought.  Cf.  Cyrio- 
Looic]  Pertaining  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglypliics,  in 
;  \v\iirU  a  thing  is  represented  by  its  picture  instead  ol  by 
a  symbol, 

Cu'rl-osl-ty  (ku'rT-SsT-tJ-),  w. ;  pi.  Curiosities  (-tTz), 
[OK.  curiou.tfe,  curiosite,  OF.  curiosete,  curiof<ite,  F.  cu- 
riomfSy  fr.  L,  cujiositas,  fr.  curiosu.s.  See  Curious,  and 
(■f.  Curio.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  curious; 
nicety  ;  accuracy  ;  exactness ;  elaboration.  [OA.t.]  Bacon. 

When  thon  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mncked 
t!ue  for  too  much  curioitity.  .Shuk. 

A  Kcreen  accurately  cut  in  tapiary  work  .  .  .  with  great  cuHr 
O"".'/.  Krelyn, 

2.  Disposition  to  inquire,  investigate,  or  seek  after 
knowledge  ;  a  depire  to  gratify  the  mind  with  new  in- 
formation or  objects  of  interewt ;  inquif^itiveness.  ?Iilfon. 

3.  That  which  ia  curious,  or  fitted  to  excite  or  reward 
attention. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great 
town.  Addi$<m. 

Thore  hnth  been  practiced  also  n  curiosJt>i.  to  pet  a  tree  upon 
tlie  north  side  of  a  wall,  and,  at  a  little  height,  to  draw  it  through 
the  wall,  etc.  Uwan. 

II  Gu'rl-0'SO  (koo're-o'zo  or  ku'rT-o'su),  n. ;  pi.  Cu- 
Rio&os  (-zoz  or  -soz).     [It.     See  Curious.]     A  virtuoso. 

Gu'rl-ous  (ku'rl-iis),  a.  [OF.  curios,  curius^  F.  curi- 
eux,  L,  curio.-ius  careful,  inquisitive,  fr.  cura  care.  See 
Cure.]  1.  Difficult  to  please  or  satisfy  ;  solicitous  to  be 
correct ;  careful ;  scrupulous  ;  nice  ;  exact.     [Obs.'} 

Little  curious  in  her  clothes.  Fuller. 

Ilnw  ehall  we. 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith  ?    Heau.  Sf  Ft. 

2.  Exhibiting  care  or  nicety  ;  artfully  constructed  ; 
elaborate  ;  wrought  with  elegance  or  skill. 

To  devise  curious  works.  Ex.  xxxv.  32. 

IliB  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed.  Shnk. 

3.  Careful  or  anxious  to  leam  ;  eager  for  knowledge  ; 
given  to  research  or  inquiry;  habitually  inquisitive; 
prying  ;  —  sometimes  with  after  or  of. 

It  is  a  pity  a  gentleman  bo  very  ctiriou.')  after  thimt;  that  were 
elegant  and  beautiful  should  riot  have  been  as  curious  as  to 
their  origin,  their  usee,  and  their  natural  history.     U'oodu-ard. 

4.  Exciting  attention  or  inquiry ;  awakening  surprise  ; 
inviting  and  rewarding  inquisitiveness ;  not  simple  or 
plain;  strange;  rare.     *' A  f«r(o«5  tale."  Shak. 

A  multitude  of  curiotis  analogies.  Jfacaulay. 
Many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore.    £".  A.  I'oe. 

Abirtruse  investigations  in  recondite  branches  of  learning  or 
BCience  often  bring  to  light  curious  results.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Cttrioua  arts,  magic.    [Obs.] 

Many .  .  .  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  hooks  to- 
gether, and  burned  them.  Acttiix.  I'J. 

Syn.  —  Inquisitive  ;  prying.    See  iNQUisnivE. 
Cu'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.     in  a  curious  manner. 
Cu'rl-ous-ness,7i.  1.  Carefulness ;  painstaking,  lObs."} 
Mv  father's  care 
With  curiiiiLsness  and  cost  did  train  me  up,       MaS-singer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curious ;  exactness  of  workman- 
ship :  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 

3.  Inquisitiveness ;  curiositj*. 
Curl  (kQrl),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Curled  (kCrld) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Curling.]    [Akin  to  D,  krullen,  Dan.  krdlle^ 
dial.  Sw.  kruUa  to  curl,  crisp  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  crook. 
Cf.  Curl,  7i.,  Cruller.]     1.  To  twist  or  form  Into  ring- 
lets ;  to  crisp,  as  the  hair. 
But  nirl  their  locks  with  bodkins  and  with  braid.     Gascoigne. 

2.  To  twist  or  make  into  coils,  as  a  serpent's  body. 
Of  his  tortuous  train. 

Curled  many  n  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve.        Mttlon. 

3.  To  deck  with,  or  as  with,  curls:  to  ornament. 
Thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 

That  curkd  Mega;ra.  iHUon. 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention.     Herbert. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations;  to  ripple. 
Seas  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air 
To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden. 

5.  {Hat  Making)  To  shape  (the  brim)  into  a  curve. 

Curl,  V.  i.  1.  To  contract  or  bend  into  curls  or  ring- 
lets, as  hair ;  to  grow  in  curls  or  spirals,  as  a  vine  ;  to 
be  crinkled  or  contorted ;  to  liave  a  curly  appearance ;  as, 
leaves  lie  curled  on  the  groxmd. 

Thou  seest  it  [hair]  will  not  curl  by  nature.         Shale 
2.  To  move  in  curves,  spirals,  or  undulations;  to  con- 
tract in  curving  outlines ;  to  bend  in  a  curved  form  ;  to 
make  a  curl  or  curls,     "Curling  billows."  Dn/den. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  cwled.        Dryden. 
Curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen.         Pope. 
Gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.    Byron. 
He  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 

Bret  Harte. 
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arquatus). 
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3.  To  play  at  the  came  called  curling.     {_Scot.'\ 
Curl  (kflrl),  n.      [Akin  to  D.  krul^  Dan.  kr'vlle.     See 
CtJRL,  f.]    1.  A  ringlet,  especially  of  hair ;  anjlliing  of  a 
spiral  or  winding  form. 

Under  a  coronet,  hia  flowing  hair 

In  fiurls  uu  either  cheek  played.  Milton. 

2.  An  undulating  or  waving  line  or  streak  in  any  sub- 
stance, aa  wood,  glass,  etc. ;  flexure ;  sinuosity. 

If  the  gla?3  of  the  prisms  ...  be  without  thnsc  numberless 
•waves  or  curlj;  which,  usually  arise  from  the  sand  liok-s.   _ 

;iir  I.  3  eicton. 

3.  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  wliich  the  leaves,  at  their 
first  appearance,  seem  curled  and  slirunken. 

Elae  cnxls.    iBoi.)  See  imder  Eltte. 

Curled  (kQrld),  a.  Having  curls ;  curly ;  sinuous ; 
■wavy  ;  as,  cjirled  maple  (maple  having  fibers  wliich  take 
a  sinuous  course). 

Curled  hair  (Coin.\  the  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of 
horses,  prepared  for  upholstery  purposes.  McLlmth. 

Cnrl'ed-ness,  n.     State  of  being  curled  ;  curliness. 

Curl'er  (-er),  k.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  curls. 

2.  A  player  at  the  game  called  curiinfj.  Bums. 

Curlew  (kflr'lu),  n.  [F.  coiirlieu,  corlieu^  courlis; 
peril,  of  imitative  origin,  but 
cf.  OF.  corlieus  courier ;  L. 
currere  to  run  +  'ei'/5  light.] 
{Zaol.)  A  wadmg  bird  of  the 
genus  Numeyi  ins,  remarkable 
for  its  long,  slender,  curved 
bilk 

C;^^  The  common  Euro- 
pean curlew  is  S.  arquatus. 
The  long-billed  (X  longiros- 
iris),  the  Hudsonian  (X.  Hud- 
sonirxs),  and  the  Eskimo  cur- 
lewf.V.  borfiolist,  are  American 
species.  The  name  is  said  to 
imitate  the  note  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean species. 

Curlew  Jack  (Zool.),  the  . 

whinibrel  or  lesser  curlew.  —  Curlew  sandpiper  (Zoo/.),  a 
sandpiper  (Tn'nya  ferruginea,  oTsiibtirqwifai,  common  m 
Europe,  rare  in  America,  resembling:  a  curlew  in  having  a 
long,  curved  bill.    See  I/lvsf  ration  in  Appi?ndix. 

Curri-neSS  (kGrlT-nes),  n.     State  of  being  curly. 

Corring,  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  that  whicli  curls; 
as,  the  curling  of  smoke  when  it  rises;  the  curling  of  a 
ringlet ;  also,  the  act  or  process  of  one  who  curls  some- 
thing, as  hair,  or  the  brim  of  hats. 

2.  A  Scottish  game  in  which  heavy  weights  of  stone  or 
irou  are  propelled  by  hand  over  the  ice  towards  a  mark. 

Ciirlinq  ...  is  an  amusement  of  the  winter,  and  played  on 
the  ice,  by  elidinii  from  one  mark  to  another  great  stones  of  -10 
to  7U  pounds  weight,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to  lay  Jiis 
Btone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  possible,  to  fiuard  that  of  his  part- 
ner, which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
iinta;;oaist.  Pennant  ( Tour  in  Scotland.    irTlJ). 

Curling  irons.  Curling  tonga,  au  instrument  for  curling 
the  hair ;  —  commonly  heated  when  used. 

Curl'lng-ly,  adv.     With  a  curl,  or  curls. 

Curl'y  (kfirl'y),  a.  Curling  or  tending  to  curl;  hav- 
ing curls;  full  of  ripples ;  crinkled. 

Curl'y-cne  (kdrl'I-ku),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caracole.']  Some- 
thhig  curled  or  spiral,  as  a  flourish  made  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  or  with  skates  on  the  ice  ;  a  trick  ;  a  frolicsome 
caper.     [Sometimes  written  carlicue.'\     [Colloq.  U.  S-l 

To  cut  a  curlycue,  to  make  a  flourish  ;  to  cut  a  caper. 

I  gave  a  flourishing  about  the  room  and  cut  a  curhjriie  with 
my  right  foot.  Mct'lintock. 

Cur-mudg'eon  (kur-mOj'fm),  n.  [OE.  commudgin, 
where  -mwlgin  is  prob.  fmni  OF.  vinchier,  viucier,  F. 
Tmtsser  to  hide;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  OE.  muchares 
skulking  thieves,  E.  micke,  micker.']  An  avaricious, 
grasping  fellow;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard  ;  a  churl. 

A  gray-lieaded  curmxidgpon  of  a  negro.     IT.  Irving. 

Cur-mudg'eon-ly.a.  Like  a  curmudgeon  ;  niggardly ; 
churli-b  ;  us,  a  curmwhj&mhj  fellow. 

Gui-inur'rlllg  (kur-miir'rTng),  n.  Murmuring;  grum- 
bling ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  rumbling  produced 
by  a  slight  attack  of  the  gripes.     [Scot.'}  Burns. 

Cnrr  (kQr),  v.  i.     [Prob.  imitative.]    To  coo.    [Scot.} 
Tlie  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  cxtrr.     Wordsworth. 

Cur'rant  (kur'rf/nt),  n.  [P.  corinthe  (raisins  de  Cor- 
inthe  raisins  of  Corinth)  currant  (in  sense  1),  from  the 
city  of  Corinth  in  Greece,  wlience,  probably,  the  small 
dried  grape  (1)  was  first  imported,  the  Ribes  fruit  (2)  re- 
ceiving the  name  from  its  resemblance  to  that  grape.] 

1.  A  small  kind  of  seedless  raisin,  imported  from  the 
Levant,  chiefly  from  Zante  and  Cephalonia; — used  in 
cookery. 

2.  The  acid  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Rihcs  rtihrum  or  com- 
mon red  currant,  or  of  its  variety,  tlie  wliite  currant. 

3.  (Hot.)  A  shrub  or  bush  of  several  species  of  the 
penuH  Ribes  (a  genus  also  including  the  gooseberry)  ;  esp., 
the  Ribes  rubrum. 

Black  currant,  a  slirub  or  bush  (Rihcs  nianim  and  R. 
jlnridnni)  and  its  black,  strong-flavored,  tonic  fruit.— 
Cherry  currant,  a  variety  of  the  red  currant,  liaving  a 
stroni;,  syiniMetricai  bujih  and  a  very  largn  berry. —Cur- 
rant borer  i  X'/'d.},  the  larva  of  an  insect  that  bores  into 
the  pith  and  kills  currant  bushes  ;  sppcif,,  tlm  Iarv;r-  of  a 
amall  clearwing  moth  iAlij^iia  tij,>di/uniiisi  and  a  longi- 
com  beetle  (Pxruocrrns  sui.i  rn"/tt/i/.^'.  Currant  worm 
iZo'oDt  an  insect  larva  wliich  eatH  tlic  leaves  or  fruit  i>f 
the  currant.  Tlie  most  injurious  are  the  currant  sawfly 
{Nemntns  v-jitriros-us),  introduced  from  Europe,  and  the 
hjKinworm  (/'Jujlfr/iia  ribenrvi).  The  fruit  xvonns  are  tlie 
larva  of  a  fly  {Epoi-hra  Oinadmsis),  and  a  siianworni 
(Kujiit/iccifi).  -  Flowering  currant,  Mlsfouri  currant,  a  Hpe- 
cies  of  Ribr.sili.  aurcuvi),  having  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Gnr'ren-cy  (knr'rSn-sJO,  n.;  pi.  Cr-KRKNCiEs  (-bTz). 
[Cf.  LL.  ct/rrnitia  a  current,  fr.  L.  cnrrrng,  p.  pr.  of 
currrrc  to  run.  See  CuRttii.ST.]  1.  A  continued  or  un- 
Internipted  course  or  flow  like  that  of  a  stream  ;  as,  the 
currency  of  time,     [Obs.}  Ayliffc. 
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2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  current ;  general  ac^ 
ceptance  or  reception  ;  a  passing  from  person  to  person, 
or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  circulation  ;  as,  a  report  has  liad 
a  long  or  general  currency  ;  the  currency  of  bank  notes. 

3.  That  which  is  in  circulation,  or  is  given  and  taken 
aa  having  or  representing  value  ;  as,  the  currency  of  a 
country;  a  specie  currency;  esp.,  government  or  bank 
notes  circulating  as  a  substitute  for  metallic  money. 

4.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance.     [Ob.-f.'] 

5.  Current  value;  general  estimation;  the  rate  at 
which  anything  is  generally  valued. 

lie  .  .  .  takes  rrreatne&s  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  hulk 
and  currenci/,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  JJacon. 

The  bare  name  of  Enj^lishman  .  .  .  too  often  gave  a  transient 
currency  to  the  worthless  and  uugrateful.  iV.  Irving. 

Cnr'rent  (kur'rent),  a.  [OE.  currant,  OF.  eurant, 
corant,  p.  pr.  of  curre,  corre,  F.  courre,  courir,  to  run, 
from  L.  currere;  perh.  akin  to  E.  hor.se.  Cf.  Course, 
Concur,  Courant,  Coeanto.]  1.  Running  or  moving 
rapidly,     [Archaic} 

Like  the  current  fire,  that  renneth 
Upon  a  cord.  Cower. 

To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns.     Tenntjson. 

2.  Now  passing,  as  time  ;  as,  tlie  current  month. 

3.  Passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to 
hand ;  circulating  through  the  community ;  generally 
received  ;  common ;  as,  a  curreiit  coin ;  a  current  re- 
port; cwrren/ history. 

That  there  was  current  money  in  Abraham's  time  ia  past 

doubt.  Arbutlnwt. 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current.     Slmk. 

His  current  value,  which  is  less  or  more  as  men  have  occasion 
fur  lura.  Greu-. 

4.  Commonly  estimated  or  acknowledged. 

5.  Fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation;  au- 
thentic ;  passable- 

O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shak. 

Account  current.  See  under  Account.  —  Current  money, 
lawful  money.  Abbott. 

Cur'rent,   n.      [Cf.  F.   courant.     See    Current,  a.] 

1.  A  flowing  or  passing ;  onward  motion.  Hence  :  A 
body  of  fluid  moving  continuously  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  a  stream ;  esp.,  the  swiftest  part  of  it ;  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  or  of  air;  that  which  resembles  a  stream 
in  motion  ;  as,  a  current  of  electricity. 

Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in.  Shak. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  ia  furrowed  by  currents,  whose 
direction  .  .  .  the  navigator  should  know,  yic/w!. 

2.  General  course;  ordinary  procedure;  progressive 
and  connected  movement ;  as,  the  current  of  time,  of 
events,  of  opinion,  etc. 

Current  meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity, force,  etc.,  of  currents.  —  Current  mill,  a  mill  driven 
by  a  current  wheel.  ~  Current  wheel,  a  wheel  dipping  into 
the  water  and  driven  by  the  current  of  a  stream  or  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

Syn.— Stream;  course.    See  Stream. 

Cur'rent-ly,  ^dv.  In  a  current  manner ;  generally  ; 
commonly  ;  as,  it  is  ctirrenfhj  believed. 

Cur'reht-nesS,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  current ; 
currency  ;  circulation  ;  general  reception. 

2.  Easiness  of  pronunciation  ;  fluency.     [Obs.} 

When  currentnrss  [combineth]  with  Btaidriess.  how  can  the 
language  .  . .  sound  otner  than  most  full  of  sweet dcbs  ?    Cuntden. 

Cur'rl-cle  (kiir'rT-k'l),  7i.  [L.  curriculum  a  numing, 
a  race  course,  fr.  currere  to  run.  See  Current,  and  cf. 
Curriculum.]     1.  A  small  or  short  course. 

Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course  of  the 
next.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.   A  two-wheeled  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 

CUT-rlc'U-lum  (kur-rtk'u-liim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Curricc- 
LCMS  (-Ifimz),  L.  Curricula  (-la).     [L.     See  Curricle.] 

1.  A  race  course  ;  a  place  for  running. 

2.  A  course ;  particularly,  a  specified  fixed  course  of 
study,  as  In  a  university. 

Cur'rte  (kur'ry),  7i.  &  V.     See  2d  &  3d  Curry. 
Cur'ried  (-rid)./>.  a.     [See  Curry,  v.  ^,  and  Currt,  n.] 

1.  Ltrew-sed  by  currying  ;  cleaned;  prepared. 

2.  Prepared  with  curry  ;  as,  curried  rice,  fowl,  etc. 
Cur'rl-er  (kur'rT-er),  n.     [From  1st  Curry.]     One 

who  curries  and  dresses  leather,  after  it  is  taimed. 

Cur'rish  (kur'rlsh),  a.  [From  Cur.]  Having  the 
qualities,  or  exhibitiug  the  characteristics,  of  a  cur  ; 
snarling  ;  quarrelsome  ;  snappish  ;  churlish  ;  hence,  also, 
malicious;  malignant;  brutal. 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Covcrnf d  a  wolf.  Shak. 

Some  currish  plot.  —  some  trick.  Lockhurt. 

—  Cur'rish'ly.  '"/''■  —  Cur'rish-ness,  n. 

Cur'ry  (kur'ry),  r.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  CCRRIED  (-rTd") ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Currying.]  [OE.  curraien,  curreien.  OF. 
cunrt'cr^  correicr,  to  prepare,  arrange,  furnish,  curry  (a 
horse),  F.  corroyer  to  curry  (leather)  (cf.  OF.  conni, 
cmiroi,  order,  arrangement,  LL.  conrcdtuin);  cor-  (L. 
com-)  -f-  roi,  rei,  arrangement,  order  ;  prob.  of  German 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  ready.  See  Ready,  Greith,  and 
rf.  CfiKODY,  Array.]  1.  To  dress  or  prepare  for  u.se  by 
a  pniii-MH  of  scraping,  cleanshig,  beating,  smoothing,  and 
coloring  ;  —  said  of  leather. 

2.  To  dress  tlio  hair  or  coat  of  (a  horse,  ox,  or  the 
like)  with  a  currycomb  and  brush  ;  to  comb,  as  a  horse, 
in  order  to  make  clean. 

Vour  Hhort  horse  is  aoon  ciimW.  Jieau.  V  I'l. 

3.  To  beat  or  bruise  ;  to  drub ;  —  said  of  persons. 
I  hiivc  seen  him  curri/  a  fcllow'ii  carcaas  handiiornclv. 

/!.m,.\  Ft. 
To  curry  favor,  to  seek  to  gain  favor  by  flattery  or  at- 
tentions.   See  Kavou,  n. 
OUT'ry,   n.      [Tamil  /:ari.]      [Written   also  currie.} 


CURSTFULLY 

1.  {Cookery)  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  con- 
taining garlic,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  strong  spices. 

2.  A  stew  of  fowl,  fish,  or  game,  cooked  with  curry. 
Curry  powder  (Cookery),  a  condiment  used  for  making 

curry,  formed   of   various   materials,  including    strong 
spices,  as  pepper,  ginger,  garlic,  coriander  seed,  etc. 

Cur'ry  (kur^ry),  v.  t.     To  flavor  or  cook  with  curry. 

Cur'ry-comb'  (kiir'rT-kom'),  n.  A  kind  of  card  or 
comb  having  rows  of  metallic  teeth  or  serrated  ridges, 
used  in  currying  a  liorse. 

Cur'ry-comV,  v.  t.    To  comb  with  a  currycomb. 

Curse  (ktlrs),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cursed  (kflrst)  or 
Curst  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Cuesino.]  [AS.  cursian,  corsiauy 
perh.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  korse  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  Sw.  korsa,  fr.  Dan.  &  Sw.  kors  cross,  Icel. 
kross,  all  these  Scand.  words  coming  fr.  OF.  crois,  croizy 
fr.  L.  crux  cross.  Cf.  Cross.]  1.  To  call  upon  divine  or 
supernatural  power  to  send  injury  upon ;  to  imprecate 
evil  upon ;  to  execrate. 

Thou  shalt  not . . .  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.    Er.  xiii.  28. 
Ere  sunset  I  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed.         Shak. 

2.  To  bring  great  evil  upon  ;  to  be  the  cause  of  serious 
harm  or  unhappiness  to  ;  to  furnish  with  that  which 
will  be  a  cause  of  deep  trouble  ;  to  afflict  or  injure  griev- 
ously ;  to  harass  or  torment. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such  sons  as  those.    Pope. 

To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.    See  under  Bell. 
Curse.  V.  i.    To  utter  imprecations  or  curses ;  to  affirm 
or  deny  with  imprecations;  to  swear. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.    3Iatt.  xxvi.  74. 


His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse. 


Shak. 


Curse,  n.     [AS.  cur<!.     See  Curse,  v.  ^]     1.  An  in- 
vocation of,  or  prayer  fo*,  harm  or  mjury  ;  malediction. 
Lady,  you  know  no  rule?  of  charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  bles&mgs  for  cttrse-'.    Shak. 

2.  Evil  pronounced  or  invoked  upon  another,  solemnly, 
or  in  passion ;  subjection  to,  or  sentence  of,  divine  con- 
demnation. 

The  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book.    yum.  v.  23. 
Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.     Old  Proverb. 

3.  The  cause  of  great  harm,  evil,  or  misfortune ;  that 
which  brings  evil  or  severe  affliction  ;  torment. 

The  common  cur^e  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance.    Shak, 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  jiropiigated  cur.'~e.  Milton, 

The  curse  of  Scotland  \i'ard  Playinn),  the  nine  of  dia- 
monds. —  Not  worth  a  curse.    See  under  Cress. 

Syn.  —  Malediction;  imprecation;  execration.  See 
Malediction. 

Curs'ed  (kflrs'Sd),  a.  Deserving  a  curse  ;  execrable ; 
hateful ;  detestable  ;  abominable. 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Jfilton. 

This  curstd  quarrel  be  no  more  renewed.      Dnjdcn. 
Curs'efl-ly,  odv.    in  a  cursed  manner;  miserably  ;  in 
a  manner  to  be  detested  ;  enormously.     [Low] 

Curs'ed-ness,  72.  1.  The  state  of  being  under  a  curse 
or  of  being  doomed  to  execration  or  to  evil. 

2.  Wickedness;  sin;  cursing.  Chaucer. 

3.  Shrewishness.    "  My  wife's  eursedness,'*^    Chaucer. 
Curs'er  (kQrs'er),  n.     One  wlio  curses. 

Cur'ship  (kQr'ship),  n.  [Cur  -f  -ship.}  The  state 
of  being  a  cur  ;  one  who  is  currish.     [Jocose} 

How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship?    Iludihras. 

Cur'si-ta'ting  (kfir'sT-ta'tTng),  a.  [See  Cursitor.] 
Moving  about  slightly.     [R-}  II.  Bushnelf. 

Cur'si-tor  (kQr'sT-ter),  n.  [LL.  cursitor,  equiv.  to  L. 
cursor,  fr.  cursare  to  run  hither  and  thither,  fr.  currere 
to  run.  See  Current,  and  cf.  Cursor.]  1.  A  courier 
or  rminer.     [Obs.}     "  Cursiiors  to  and  fro,"      Holland. 

2.  (,Eng.  Law)  An  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
whose  business  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 

Cur'slve  (kOr'sTv),  a.  [LL.  cursivus:  cf.  F.  cursi/. 
See  Cursitor.]    Running  ;  flowing. 

Cursive  hand,  a  rumiing  handwriting. 

Cur'slve,  n.     1.  A  character  used  in  cursive  writing. 

2.  A  manuscript,  especially  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  small,  connected  cliaracters  or  in  a  rumiiug 
hand  ;  —  opposed  to  -uncial.  Shipley, 

Gur'sor  (kflr's5r),  n.  [L.,  a  nmner.  See  Cursitor.] 
Any  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument  that  moves  or 
slides  backward  and  forward  upon  another  part. 

Cur'so-ra-ry  (-s5-ra-ry),  a.     Cursory;  luisty,    [06*,] 
"U'ilh  a  cursorarij  eye  o'erglanced  the  articles.      Shak. 

II  CUT-SO'res  (kur-so'rezV  n.  pi.  fL.  cursor,  pi.  cur- 
sores,  a  runner.]  (Zool.)  (a)  An  order  of  running  birds, 
including  tlie  ostrich,  emu,  and  allies  ;  the  Ratit^.  (6)  A 
group  of  running  spiders  ;  the  wolf  spiilers. 

Gur-SO'rl-al  (kilr-.so'rl-f/l),  a.  {Zool.)  (a)  Adapted 
to  running  or  walking,  and  not  to  prehension ;  as,  the 
limbs  of  the  horse  are  cursorial.  See  Illust.  of  Ayes. 
{/>)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cursnres. 

Cur'so-rl-ly  (kflr'sM-rt-ly))  0(/c.  In  a  running  or 
hasty  nianiier ;  carelessly. 

Cur'so-rl-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  cursory;  su- 
perficial perforinanee  ;  as,  cursorijiess  of  view. 

Cur'SO-ry  (Mlr'sn-rJ),  a.  [L.  cursoiius,  fr.  cur.tor. 
See  Cursor.]    1.  Running  about;  not  stationary.  [Obs.} 

2.  Characterized  by  haste ;  hastily  or  superflcially  per- 
formed ;  slight;  superficial;  careless. 

Kvcntfl  far  too  important  to  be  treated  in  a  cursory  manner. 

liallam. 

Curat  (kflrst),  iv\p.  S:  p.  p.  of  Curse, 

Curst,  a.  [See  Cursk.J  Froward  ;  malignant ;  mis- 
chievous ;  malicious;  snarling.     f^J^'.^.] 

Thouch  hi«  mind 
Ho  ne'er  bo  cwrif.  Ins  tmifjiir  ia  kind.      Crashato. 

Curst'lul-ly  (-ful-lj),  ndv.  Peevishly;  vcxatiously; 
detestably.     [Obs.'\     *^  Curstfully  miui."  Maraton. 
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CURSTNESS 


GUTSrness  (kflrHt'nSs),  n.  PoevishiiDss ;  malignity; 
S'rowariliu's.s;   crubbediiOHs ;  surliiiesH.      [0/js.~}  ti/tuk. 

Curt  (kQrt),  a.  [L.  curtus  ;  d.  Skr.  hiTl  to  cut.  Cf. 
Cuhtail.]  Characterized  by  exceaaivo  brevity;  sliort ; 
rudely  conciBo ;  as,  t-urj!  Hniita;  a  o/r/ answer. 

TliC  curt,  yet  comprulionsivi;  rt.'ply.  IV.  Irving. 

Gur-tall'  (kar-tal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Curtailki. 
'(-taW) ;  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Cuutailing.]  [Seo  Curtal.  ] 
To  cut  off  tlie  end  or  tail,  or  any  part,  of ;  to  shorteu  ;  to 
abridge  ;  to  diniiniah ;  to  lesson  ;  to  reduce. 

I,  tlmt  mn  curlnilcil  of  thin  fair  proportion.      .SV/'it. 
Our  incoinvislmvo  hccn  curtailed ;  liiHBulury  Ima  Ijcuii  doublrd. 

Maruiil'iy. 
Gur'tall  (kfir'tiil),  71.     (Arch.)  The  scroll  teruuuation 
■of  any  architectural  nionibor,  aa  of  a  Htep,  etc. 

Gur'taU  dog'  (d5g' ;  115).  A  dog  witli  a  docked 
tail  ;  ftiniu^rly,  the  dog  of  a  person  not  qualified  to 
■course,  which,  by  the  fiuTst  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
*iiort,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a  notion  tliat 
tlie  tail  is  necessary  to  a  dog  in  running  ;  licuce,  a  dog 
mot  tit  for  sporting. 

IIupc  is  a  curtail  ilog  in  some  offairs.  Shak. 

Cur-tall'er  (krir-tal'Er),  n.     One  who  curtails. 

Gur-taU'ment  (kur-tiil'ment),  n.    The  act  or  result  of 

■curtaiUnu'  or  cutting  off.  Jiiinrroft. 

Cur'taln   (kQr'tTn;   48),  n.     [OE.  cortin,   curtin,  fr. 

OF.  cortine^  aurtine,  F.   coitrtine.,  LL.   cortina^  curtain 

•(in  aensea  1  and  2),  also,  small  court,  small  inclosuro 

surrounded  by  walls,  from  corfis  court.      See  Court.] 

1.  A  hanging  screen  intended  to  darken  or  conceal, 
and  admitting  of  being  drawn  back  or  up,  and  reclosed 
ixX,  pleasure  ;  esp.,  drapery  of  cloth  or  lace  hanging  round 
s.  bed  or  at  a  window ;  in  tlieaters,  and  like  places,  a 
movable  screen  for  concealing  the  stage. 

2.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  tlie  rampart  and  parapet  which 
is  between  two  bastions  or  two  gates.  See  Illuatrations 
■of  Ravelin  and  Bastion. 

3.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  wall  of  a  building  which  is 
between  two  pavilions,  towers,  etc. 

4.  A  flag  ;  an  ensign  ;  —  in  contempt.     \Obs.'\      Shak. 
Behind  the  curtain,  in  concealment ;  in  secret.  —  Curtain 

lecture,  a  querulous  lecture  given  by  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band within  the  bed  curtains,  or  hi  bed.    Jerrold. 

A  cuytain  L'vturr  is  wurth  all  the  Bernions  in  the  worhl  for 
teaching'  tlio  virtues  uf  putiuiice  and  luiig-sul'tering.  W.  Irviwi. 
—  The  curtain  fallB,  the  performance  closes. —  The  curtain 
TiBBB,  the  performance  begins.  —To  draw  the  curtain,  to 
elose  it  over  an  object,  or  to  remove  it ;  hence  :  (u)  To  liide 
or  to  disclose  an  object,  (b)  To  commence  or  close  a  per- 
tormance.  —To  drop  the  curtain,  to  end  the  tale,  or  close 
the  performance. 

Gur'taln,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curtained  (-tind  ;  4S) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Curtaining.]  To  inclose  as  with  cur- 
tains ;  to  furnish  with  curtains. 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed 

Curtained  with  cluuiiy  red.  Milton. 

Cnr'tal  (kfir'tal},  a.      [OF.  courtauU,  F.  courlmtd^ 

having  a  docked  tail  (cf.  It.  cortoldo),  fr.  coiiri  short,  L. 

■curtus.    See  Curt,  and  Curtail.]    Curt;  brief;  laconic. 

Essays  and  curtal  aphorisms.  Milton. 

Cnrtal  dog.    See  Curtail  dog. 

Cur^tal,  n.    A  liorse  with  a  docked  tail;  hence,  any- 
thing cut  short.     l^Obs.']  JVares. 
Cur'tal  ax'  (Sks'),  Gur'tlo  as'  (-t'l),  Curte'lasse 
f(kGrt'las),     A  corruption  of  Cutlass. 

Cur'tal  frl'ar  (fri'er).  A  triar  who  acted  as  porter 
at  the  gate  of  a  monastery.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gur-ta'na  (kur-ta'na),  n.  Tlie  pointless  sword  carried 
before  English  monarchs  at  their  coronation,  and  em- 
"bleniatically  considered  as  the  sword  of  mercy ;  —  also 
•called  tlie  sivord  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Gur'tate  (kftr'tat),  a.      [L.  curtains,  p.  p.  of  mirtare 
"to  shorten,  fr.  curtus.     See  Curt.]     {Astron.)  Shortened 
or  reduced; — said  of  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
«un  or  earth,  as  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
the  distance  from  the  sun  or  earth  to  that  point  where  a 
perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet  upon  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  meets  the  ecliptic. 
Curtate  cycloid.    {Math.)  See  Cycloid. 
Cur-ta'tlon  (kur-ta'shtin),  71.     {Astron.)  The  interval 
by  whii-h  the  curtate  distance  of  a  planet  is  less  than  the 
true  distance. 
CuT-teln'  (kur-tan'),  n.     Same  as  Curtana. 
Cur-tels'  (kur-tesO,  a.    Courteous.     \_Obs.\    Chaucer 
Gur'te-sy  (kQr'te-sJ),  n. .-  j>L  Curtesies  (-sTz).      [Ei- 
ther fr.  courtesy,  the  lands  being  held  as  it  were   by 
favor  ;  or  fr.  court  (LL.  curtis),  the  husband  being  re- 
garded as  holding  the  lands  as  a  vassal  of  the  court. 
See  Court,  Courtesy.]      {Law)  The  life  estate  which  a 
husband  has  in  the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  by 
the  common  law  takes  effect  where  he  has  had  issue  by 
her,  born  aUve,  and  capable  of  inheriting  the  lands. 

Gur'tMage  (kOr'tT-lSj),  n.  [OF.  cortiUage,  cni-tiUaqr, 
r.  coriil  court,  courtyard,  LL.  cortis  court.  See  Court.] 
■{Lmr)  A  yard,  courtyard,  or  piece  of  ground,  included 
withm  the  fence  surrounding  a  dwelling-house.    Burrill. 

Curt'ly  (kQrt'lJ),  adv.     In  a  curt  manner. 

Gurt'nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  curt. 

Gurt'sy  (kOrt'sy),  ji.  Same  as  CouRTEsr,  an  act  of 
respect. 

Cu'rule  (kn'rul),  a.  [L.  ct/rutis,  fr.  currus  a  chariot : 
cf.  F.  curule.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cliariot. 

2.  {noiii.  A?itif/.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of  chair 
appropriated  to  Roman  magistrates  and  dignitaries  ;  per- 
taining to,  having,  or  conferring,  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
-curule  chair  ;  hence,  official. 
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Cnr'val  (Mr'vrA),  Cnr'vant  (-v^nt),  a.  [L.  curvans, 
p. /'I.  I     (//</.)  Bij«i/a;  bint;  curved. 

CuT'vate  (kflr'vly,    >«.    IL.  cwvalus,  p.  ji.  ot  mr- 

Gur'va-ted  (-vS-tud),  J  vure  to  curve,  fr.  curvus. 
Sl'c!  Cukvk.  )     Bent  in  a  reKuhir  loriu  ;  curved. 

Cur-va'tlon  (kiir-vS'shOu),  h.   [L.  curvatio.l  Tlie  act 

uf  IjL'udiiiK  or  crooUiuK. 

Cur'va-tive  (kflr'vii-tlv),  a.  (liol.)  Having  the  mar- 
gijiH  only  11  litUe  i-urved  ;  —  «aid  of  leaves.  Ilenshio. 

Cur'va-ture  (kfir'vi-tur;  13.5),  M.  Ih.  curvatura.  See 
CuKVATK.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  curving,  or  the  state  of  being 
bent  or  curved  ;  a  curving  or  bending,  normal  or  abiioi- 
nial,  as  of  a  line  or  surface  from  a  rectilinear  direction  ; 
abend;  a  curve.  Coiij,er. 

The  elegant  ciirratuyc  of  their  froiirlH.         J/nrwin. 

2.  {Math,)  The  amount  or  degree  of  bending  of  a 
niatlicniatieul  curve,  or  tlie  tendency  at  any  point  to  de- 
part from  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

Aberrancy  of  curvature  ('/ivji/i.),  the  deviation  of  a  curve 
from  a  circular  form.  —  Absolute  curvature.  See  under 
Absolute.  —  Angle  of  curvature  (f!r/j)n.),  one  that  ex- 
presses the  amount  of  curvature  of  a  curve.  —  Chord  of 
curvature.  See  under  Choud.  —  Circle  of  curvature.  See 
(Isnildlniririrrli:  11/ a  ninr.  under  Ciiici.E.  -  Curvature  of 
the  spme  l.l/.(/.),  an  uhuMiii,;il  .■luvim;  i,l  tl,e  siiiue.  ..spe- 
cially in  a  Literal  due.  tiori.  KaiUan  of  curvature,  tlie 
radius  ot  the  circle  ot  curvature,  or  osculatory  circle,  at 
any  pomt  of  a  curve. 

Curve  (kflrv),  n.  [L.  mrms  bent,  curved.  See 
CmiB.]  Bent  without  angles;  crooked;  curved;  as,  a 
curve  line  ;  a  Clirvc  surface. 

Curve,  n.     [See  Curve,  a.,  Cuhb.]      1.  A  bending 
without  angles  ;  that  which  is  bent ; 
a  flexure  ;  as,  a  curve  in  a  railway  or 
canal. 

2.  (.Geom.)  A  line  described    ac-  *^"""^- 

cording  to  some  law,  and  having  no  finite  portion  of  it  a 
straight  line. 

Axis  of  a  curve.  See  under  Axis.  —  Curve  of  quickest 
descent,  bee  Un.uiivsTOCimoNE.  —  Curve  tracing  (.>/.»*. I, 
the  process  of  determining  the  shape,  locatiuii,  singular 
points,  and  other  peculiarities  of  a  curve  from  its  eipia- 
tion. -Plane  curve  k.Vo;//.),  a  curve  such  that  when  a 
plane  passes  flirouKli  three  points  of  the  curve,  it  lasses 
tliroiigh  all  the  other  jioints  of  the  curve.  Any  other 
curve  is  called  a  curve  0/  double  curvature,  or  a  tuisted 
curve. 


CUSTODY 

as :  (o)  a  pad  on  which  gilders  cut  gold  leaf ;  (b)  a  mam 
of  Bteani  111  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  putou ;  (c)  the  ehustic  edge  of 
a  billiard  tiible. 

3.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance,  formerly  common  at  wed- 
dings ;  —  called  also  cushion  dunce.  Jlalliurll 
tJ'^^^.^rlfS^^K.If'^''-'  ""  A,  capital  so  sculptured  ai 
,,"'■'■'"'•.,*'",•}  "="""  S.'i"-"toa  fonn  of  capital. 


mm  li 


style. 


cajiital, 
modeled  like 


fr.  ( 


Bj^  The  eurjile  chair  was  nsu.ally  shaped  like  a  camp 
•stool,  and  provided  with  curved  legs.  It  w,as  at  first  or- 
namented w  ith  ivory,  and  hater  sometimes  made  of  ivorv 
and  inlaid  v^ith  gold. 

Curule  dignity,  right  of  sitting  in  the  curule  chair. 

llCu-rU'ro  (k<m-roo'rS),  w.  [Chilian  n.ame.]  (,Zool.) 
A  Chilian  burrowing  rodent  of  the  genus  Spalacopiis. 


Curve,  V.  t.  livip.  &  p.  p.  Curved  (kflrvd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Curving.]  [L.  curvare,  fr.  curvus.  See  Curve, 
«.,  Curb.]  To  bend ;  to  crook ;  as,  to  curve  a  line  ;  to 
ciirve  a  pipe  ;  to  cause  to  swerve  from  a  straight  course ; 
as,  to  curve  a  ball  in  pitching  it. 

Curve,  V.  L    To  bend  or  turn  gradually  from  a  given 
direction  ;  as,  the  road  curves  to  the  right. 
Curv'ed-ness  (-Sd-ngs),  m.    The  state  of  being  curved. 
Cur'vet  (kflr'vSt  or  kiir-vet' ;  277),  n.    [OE.  cori'ri,  It. 
corrella:   cf.  F.  courbette.      See  Curve,  and  cf.  Cor- 
VETTo.]     1.  {Man.)  A  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when 
he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced, 
and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  raises  his  hind  legs,  so 
that  all  his  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once. 
2.  A  prank  ;  a  frolic. 

Cur'vet,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  CoRVETED  or  -^'ETTED ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CuRVETrao  or  -vetting.]    [Cf.  It.  cor- 

rellare.    See  Curvet,  m.]    1.  To  make  a  curvet ;  to  leap ; 

to  bound.     "  Oft  and  high  he  did  curvet."  Drayton. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk  ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

Cur'vet,  !■.  t.    To  cause  to  curvet.  Landor. 

Cur'vl-cau'date  (kflr'vI-ka'dSt),  a.     [L.  cun-u.t  bent 

-Y  v..  caudate. '\    {Zo'al.)  Having  a  curved  or  crooked  tail. 

Cur'vl-cos'tate  (kOr'vI-kSs'tat),  a.    [L.  curvus  -f  E. 

costiitc.^     {Jiut.)     Having  bent  ribs. 

Cur' vl-den'tate  (kflr'vI-den'tBt), «.  [L.  curvus  +  E. 
dentate.']     Having  curved  teeth. 

Cur'vl-form  (kflr'vI-fSrm),  a.  [L.  curvus  -\-  -fortn.l 
Having  a  curved  form. 

Cur'vi-lln'e-aa  (kflr'vl-irn'e-ild),  n.    {Geom.)  An  in- 
strument for  drawing  curved  lines. 
Cur  Vl-lln'e-al  (-nl),  I  a.      [L.  cui-vus  bent  +  E.  lin- 
Cur'W-lln'e-ar  (-er),  (      eal,  linear.]     Consisting  of, 
or  bounded  by.  curved  lines ;  as,  a  curvilinear  figure. 

Cur'vl-lln'e-ar'l-ty  (-Sr1-tJ),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curvilinear  or  of  being  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

Cur'vl-lin'e-ar-ly  (-er-lj),  adv.  In  a  curvilinear 
manner. 

Cur'vl-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent  -f  E. 
nerve.]  {Bot. )  Having  the  ribs  or  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
curved  ;  — called  also  curvinervate  and  curve-veined. 

Cur'vl-ros'tral  (-rSs'tral).  a.  [L.  curvus  +  E.  ros- 
tral.]   {Zoijl.)  H,avinK  a  crooked  beak,  as  the  crossbill. 

II  Cur'vl-ros'tres  (-los'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  curvtis 
curved  -f  r,i.<lruin  l.piik,  rostriun.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of 
passerine  birds,  iiK-luding  the  creepers  and  nuthatches. 

Cur'vl-se'ri-al  (-se'rl-nl),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent  -f  E. 
serial.]  {Bot.)  Distributed  in  a  curved  line,  as  leaves 
along  a  stem. 

Cur'vl-ty  (kQr'vT-tjf),  n.  [L.  curvitas,  from  curvus 
bent:  cf.  F.  curritr.]  The  state  of  beuig  curveil ;  a 
bending  in  a  regular  form  ;  crookedness.  Holder. 

Cur'vo-graph  (kflr'vS-grif),  n.    [L.  cun'us  bent  + 
-ffra/df.]     {i;,nm.)  An  .arcograph. 
_  Cush'at  ikCJOsh'St),  n.    [AS.  eusceole.]    {Zool.)  The 
ringdove  or  wood  pigeon. 

Scarce  vvitli  the  cii.^hat's  homely  song  can  vie.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cush'evT-blrd  (kush'ii-berd'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  galea- 
ted  curassow.     See  CuRASsow. 

Cusb'lon  (koo.?h'un),  n.  [OE.  cm.'!ehun,  <im'sshen, 
OF.  coi.^.fin,  cui.isin,  F.  conssin,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  c«/c/- 
tinuut,  dim.  of  L.  culciln  cushion,  mattress,  pillow.  See 
Quilt,  and  cf.  Counterpoint  a  coverlet.]  1.  A  case  or 
bag  stuffed  with  some  soft  and  elastic  material,  and  used 
to  sit  or  recline  upon  ;  a  soft  pillow  or  pad. 

Two  cmliians  stuffed  with  .^traw,  the  seat  to  raise.  Dnntcn. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  cushion  in  properties  or  use ; 


1  lu  the  Komanesfpie 
te-  ;.iV'::  ''I'l-rmrtof  w-^l.ich  iH  cut  away  on  four  hides. 

otJiei  .iJJi.-d  geiirra  ;       ho  calltMl  Irom  ita  form. 

Cush'lon  •koo-^JiTin).  v.  t.  [hnp.  &  p.  p.  CfflnroNED 
(-und) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cushioning.]  1.  To  seat  or  nlaco 
on,  or  as  on,  a  cuhhion. 

Matty  v/hnnre  cu.i/iioiied  on  thronCB  would  hare  renminbi  in 
ohscunty.  JM,..u'>ruk^. 

2.  J  o  furnish  with  cuehions ;  aa,  to  cushion  a  chaiw;. 

3.  To  conceal  or  cover  up,  aH  under  a  cunhion. 
Cushioned  hammer,  a  dead-atroko  hammer.    See  under 

Dead-stkuke. 
Gush'ion-et  (kCSHhTin-gt),  n.    [OF.  coissinet,  F.  com- 

.^i/ift.   Sci-  Cushion,  and  cf.  Coussinet.]  A  little  cusliion. 
Cush'lon-less,  '/.     Not  furni.^hed  with  a  cuHliion, 
Itiiws  of  long,  cuuhiunlcsa  benclits,  BUpjdying  the  place  of 

V^^^-  J/uwthorne. 

Cush'lon-y  (-j?),  a.    Like  a  cushion ;  soft ;  pliable. 

A  flat  and  cu-yhioni/  nose.  Dickent. 

Gush'Ite  (kush'it),  n.     A  descendant  of  Cueh,  the  eon 
of  H;ini  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
Cusk  (kiUk),  71,    {Zo'ot.)  A  large,  edible,  marine  fish 


Cusk  {Brosmiits  hrosrnc). 
{Bro.wiius  brosme),  allied  to  the  cod,  common  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  America;  —  called  also 


tusk  and  torsk. 
Gus'kin  (kusTiTn),  n.    A  kind  of  drinking  cup.    [Ohs."} 
Gusp  (kusp),  n.    [L.  cvspis,  -idis,  point,  pointed  end.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  triangular  projection  from  the  intradoa 
of  an  arch,  or  from  an  inner  curve  of  tracery. 

2.  {Astrol.)  The  beginning  or  fir.st  entrance  of  any 
house  in  the  calculations  of  nativities,  etc. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  point  or  horn  of  the  crescent  moon 
or  other  crescent-shaped  luminary. 

4.  {JIalk.)  A  multiid'-  point  of  a  curve  at  / 
which  two  or  more  brauches  of  the  curve  have  a  ^ 
common  tangent.                                                         -^T 

6.  {A7tat.)  A  prominence  or  point,  especiaDy  \ 

on  the  crown  of  a  tooth.  \ 

6.  {Bot.)  A  sharp  and  rigid  point.  Cusp,  4. 

Gusp,  r.   t.     [ijnp.  &  J),  p.  CusPED  (kUspt) ;   p.  pr. 

vb.  11.  Cuspino.]     To  furnish  witli  a  cusp  or  cusps. 

Gua'pa-ted  (kus'pa-tSd),  a.    Ending  in  a  point. 

Cus'pid  (kus'i.id),  n.  [See  Cusp.]  (.47m/.)  One  of 
the  canine  teeth  ;  — so  called  from  having  but  one  point 
or  cusp  on  the  crown.     See  Tooth. 

Gus'pl-dal  (-pT-dal),  a.  [From  L.  cuspis.,  cuspidU. 
'""  ""  P.]     Ending  in  a  point. 


&.  vb. 


See  Ci-s 


Cufiudate  Leaf. 


use.    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   tirn ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,    oil;     chair; 


Gns'pi-date  (-dat),  v.  t.    To  make  pointed  or  sharp. 

Cus'pi-date  (kus'pT-dSt),  )  a.   [L.  cuspidatus^  p.  p.  of 

Gus'pi-da'ted  (-da't?d),  (  cuspidare  to  make  point- 
ed, fr.  cu.yiis.  See  Cusp.]  Hav- 
ing a  sharp  end,  like  the  point 
of  a  spear ;  terminating  in  a 
hard  point;  as,  a  cufpidate 
leaf. 

Gus'pl-dor  (-dor),  n.  [Pg. 
cnspideira,  fr.  cuspir  to  spit.] 
Any  ornamental  vessel  used  as 

a  spittoon  ;  hence,  to  avoid  the  common  term,  a  spittoon 
of  any  sort. 

II  Gus'pis  (kus'pTs),  7?.     [L.]    A  point ;  a  sharp  end. 

Cus'tard  (kus'terd),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  OE. 
cru.stade,  crustate,  a  pie  made  with  a  crust,  fr.  L.  cri/s- 
taius  covered  with  a  crust,  p.  p.  of  crustare,  fr.  crusta 
crust ;  cf.  OF.  croustade  pasty,  It.  crostata,  or  F.  cou- 
tarde.  See  Crust,  and  cf.  Ceustated.]  A  mixture  of 
milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

Custard  apple  (Bot.).,  a  low  tree  or       fc-._  __yi 

shrub  of  tropical  America,  inchid-       ^^^        "^V 
ing  several  species  of  Anona  (.4.         ^^^><'/>''^^L^ 
sipiamosa.,  reticulata.,  etc.),  \\A\\n^  , 
a  roundish  or  ovate  fruit  the  size 
of   a  small   orange,   containing   a 
soft,  yellowish,  edible  pulp.  —  Cus- 
tard coffin,  pastry,  or  crust,  which 
covers  or  coffins  a  custard,    [ubs.] 

Cus'toae  (kns'tod),  n.     [l('"o;         Cu.tard  Apple. 
It.  custade,  fr.  L.  custos,  -/jdis.]    See  Custodian. 

Cus-to'dl-al  (kus-to'dl-nl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  custodial,  fr. 
L.  custodia.  See  Custody.]  Relating  to  custody  or 
gnardiani^liip. 

Cus-to'dl-an  (kus-to'dl-an),  n.  [From  Cdstodt.] 
One  who  has  care  or  custody,  as  of  some  public  building ; 
a  keeper  or  superintendent. 

Cus-to'dlan-stiip,  n.     Office  or  duty  of  a  custodian. 

Cus-to'dl-er  i;-5r),  n.  [Cf.  li.  custo'diarus.]  A  custo- 
dian.    [Scat.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cus'to-dy  (kus'tS-dJ),  n.  [X.  custodia,  b.  custos 
guard:  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  KrvStif  to  hide,  and  E.  hide. 
See  Hide  to  cover.]  1.  A  keeping  or  guarding ;  care, 
watch,  inspection,  for  keeping,  preservation,  or  security. 
A  fleetof  thirty  Bhips  for  the '■t/.sforfi/ of  the  narrow  seas.  Lacon. 

2.  Judicial  or  penal  safe-keeping. 

Jailer,  take  him  to  thy  ctL<faft>/.  SliaJe. 


SO: 


sing,   inlc ;     tben,  tbia ;     box ;    zli  =:  z  in  azuie. 


CUSTOM 


360 


CUTOSE 


3.  State  of  being  guarded  and  watched  to  prevent  es- 
cape ;  restraint  of  liberty  ;  confinement;  imprisonment. 
What  pi'ace  wilt  be  piven 
To  UB  enslaved,  but  c(t.^roJ;/  severe. 
And  atnpes  and  arbitrary  punishment  ?       Milton. 
Cus'tom  (kua'tum),  n.     [OF.  cusiume,  costume,  An- 
glo-Norman cousiome,  F.  coutum^,  fr.    (assumed)  LL. 
consiictumen  custom,  habit,  fr.  L.  consuetudo,  -dinis,  fr. 
consuescere  to  accustom,  verb  inchoative  fr.  constiere  to 
be  accustomed ;  coti-  -)-  suere  to  be  accustomed,  prob. 
originally,  to  make  one's  own,  fr.  the  root  of  suus  one's 
omj;  akin  to  E.  sOj  adv.    Cf.  Constjetudz,  Costume.] 

1.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  way  of  act- 
ing common  to  many ;  ordinary  manner ;  habitual  prac- 
tice ;  usage ;  method  of  doing  or  living. 

And  teach  customs  which  are  not  lawful.    Acts  xvi.  21. 
Moved  beyond  his  custo/n,  Gama  said.        Tennyson. 
A  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.      Sbak. 

2.  Habitual  bujing  of  goods ;  practice  of  frequenting, 
as  a  shop,  manufactory,  etc.,  for  making  purchases  or 
giving  orders ;  business  support. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.    Addison. 

3.  {Law)  Long-established  practice,  considered  as  un- 
written law,  and  resting  for  authority  on  long  consent; 
usage.    See  Usage,  and  Prescription. 

C^^  Csage  is  a  fact.  Casforn  is  a  law.  There  can  be 
no  custom  without  usage,  though  there  may  be  usage 
without  custom.  Wharton- 

4.  Famihar  acquaintance  ;  familiarity.     [06j.] 

Age  can  not  wither  her,  nor  cuatom  stale 
Uer  infinite  variety.  Skak. 

Custom  of  merchants,  a  system  or  code  of  customa  by 
which  atfairs  of  commerce  are  regulated.  —  General  cus- 
toma, tliose  wliich  extend  over  a  state  or  kingdom.  —  Par- 
ticular cnatomB,  those  which  are  limited  to  a  city  or  dis- 
trict ;  as,  the  customs  of  London. 
Syn,  —  Practice;  fashion.  See  Habit,  and  Usage. 
Cus'tom,  V.  t.     [Cf,  OF.  costumer.    Cf.   Accustom.] 

1.  To  make  familiar ;  to  accustom.     \_Obs.']  Grai/. 

2.  To  supply  with  customers.     lObs.l  Bacon. 
Cus'tom,  IK  i.     To  have  a  custom.     [O&J.] 

On  a  bridge  he  cusiomtth  to  fight.  Spenser. 

Gas'tom,  n.  [OF.  covstume,  F.  coutume,  tax,  i.  e., 
the  usual  tax.  See  1st  Custom.]  1.  The  customary  toll, 
tax,  or  tribute. 

Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
16  due  ;  ciLstom  to  whom  custom.  J^imt.  siii.  7. 

2.  pi.  Duties  or  tolls  imposed  by  law  on  commodities, 
imported  or  exported. 

CtlS'tom,  f.  ^  To  pay  the  customs  of.   iObs.'\  Marlowe. 

Cus'tom-a-ble    (-a-b'l),   a.     [Cf.    OF.    coustu/nalde.} 

1.  Customary.     [06.!.]  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  customs  ;  dutiable. 
Gus'tom-a-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  customable ; 

conformity  to  custom.      [<?i.t.] 

Cus'tom-a-bl7,  ndp.     Usually.     [Obs.l  Miltnn. 

Cus'tom-a-ri-ly  (-S-rl-ly),  adv.  in  a  customary  man- 
ner ;  liabitii.illy. 

Ctis'tom-a-tl-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  customary. 

Cus'tOm-a-ry  (kiis'tum-a-ry)*  o.  [Cf.  OF.  coilstu- 
mier,  F.  coufumier.     See  Custom,  and  cf.  Customer.] 

1.  Agreeing  with,  or  established  by,  custom ;  estab- 
lished by  common  usage  ;  conventional;  habitual. 

Even  now  1  met  him 
with  custoTTianj  compliment.  Shak. 

A  formal  customary  attendance  upon  the  offices.    South. 

2.  (Law)  Holding  or  held  by  custom ;  as,  customary 
tenants  ;  customary  service  or  estate. 

Cus'tom- a- ly,  n.  [OF.  coustumier^  F.  coufumier.'] 
Ah k  1 1'lit. lining  laws  and  usages,  or  customs  ;  as,  tlie 


Cusfoni'iry  of  the  Normans,  '  Coicell. 

Cus'tom-er  (kus'tum-er),  n.     [A  doublet  of  cu-stom- 

ary,  a. :  cf.  LL.  custumurius  toll  gatherer.    See  Custom.] 

1.  One  who  collects  customs  ;  a  toll  gatherer.     [Obs.'j 
The  cugfomers  of  the  Email  or  pettv  custom  and  of  tlie  sub- 
sidy do  demand  of  them  custom  for  k'erscy  cloths.         Hakhn/t. 

2.  One  who  regularly  or  repeatedly  makes  purchases 
of  a  trader;  a  purchaser;  a  buyer. 

He  has  got  at  last  the  character  of  a  good  rustonifr ;  by  this 
means  he  yets  credit  for  eomething  considerable,  and  tlien 
never  paya  for  it.  Gol'lsmit/i. 

3.  A  person  with  whom  a  business  house  has  dealings ; 
as,  the  customers  of  a  bank.  J.  A.  II.  Murriii/. 

4.  A  peculiar  person;  —  in  an  indefinite  sense;  as," a 
queer  cu.ttomer;  an  ugly  customer.     IColloq.]    Dickens. 

5.  A  lewd  woman.     lObs.']  Shak. 

Cus'tom-house'  (-hous'),  «-  The  building  where  cus- 
toms and  duties  are  paid,  and  where  vessels  are  entered 
or  chaired. 

Cnstomhonso  broker,  an  agont  who  acts  for  merchants  in 
the  buHMicMH  <A  entering  and  clearing  goods  and  vessels. 

II  Cus'tOS  (kus'tOn),  n.  ;  pi.  CusToDF.s  (kus-to'dez). 
[L.]     A  keeper;  a  custodian  ;  a  superintendent.    lOljs.] 

Cofltofl  rotulorum  (rOt'ii-Io'rilm)  [LL.,  keeper  of  the 
rollsj  (A'«v.  Jmu),  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace  in  a 
county,  who  is  also  keeper  ol  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
seflfiions  01  the  iwace. 

Cus'trel  (kus'tr^I),  n.  [OF.  rovstillier.  Seo  Cois- 
Titri..  ]     An  armor-bearer  to  a  knight.     \_Obs.'\ 

Gua'trel,  n.    See  Costkel.     [O/y.?.]  Ainmrortk. 

Cu8'tu-ma-ry  (-tu-mtt-r5-),  «.  See  Customary.  \Obs.\ 

Cut  (knt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cut  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
CuTTiNO.I  [OE.  cntlen,  kitten,  ketten  ;  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  W.  cwtau  to  short<-n,  curtail,  dock,  cwta  bob- 
tailed,  <nct  tail,  skirt,  Gael,  rutaich  to  shorten,  curtail, 
dock,  cutarh  short,  docked,  cut  a  bobtail,  piece,  Ir.  ciit  a 
flhort  tail,  cutach  bobtailed.  Cf.  Coot.]  1.  To  separate 
the  parts  of  with,  or  as  with,  a  sharp  Instrument;  to 
make  an  inriHion  in  ;  to  gash  ;  to  sever  ;  to  divide. 

You  mu»t  rvt  thin  tli'nh  from  off  liiit  hreawt.         Shak. 
Hoforc  the  whUtlinK  winds  the  vpKitcN  fly, 
With  rapid  BWiftneiig  cut  the  liquid  way.  P(^c. 


2.  To  sever  and  cause  to  fall  for  the  purjWBe  of  gath- 
ering; to  hew  ;  to  mow  or  rt-ap. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber.    2  C/irou.  ii.  8. 

3.  To  sever  and  remove  by  cutting ;  to  cut  off  ;  to 
dock ;  a.-;,  to  cut  the  hair  ;  to  cut  the  nails. 

4-  To  castrate  or  geld  ;  as,  to  cut  a  horse. 

5.  To  form  or  shape  by  cutting  ;  to  make  by  incision, 
hewing,  etc.  ;  to  carve  ;  to  hew  out. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandbire  cut  io  alabaster  ?  Shak. 

Loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.  Milton. 

6.  To  wound  or  hurt  deeply  the  sensibilities  of ;  to 
pierce  ;  to  lacerate  ;  as,  sarcasm  cuts  to  the  quick. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart.  Addison. 

7.  To  intersect ;  to  cross  ;  as,  one  Une  cuts  another  at 
right  angles. 

8.  To  refuse  to  recognize  ;  to  ignore ;  as,  to  cut  a  per- 
son in  the  street ;  to  cut  one's  acquaintance.     [Co/Zoy.] 

9.  To  absent  one's  self  from ;  as,  to  cut  an  appoint- 
ment, a  recitation,  etc.     ICollog.'] 

An  English  tradesman  is  alwavs  BoHcitous  to  cut  the  shop 
whenovir  he  can  do  so  with  impuiiity.  Tftomas  Ihtuulion. 

To  cnt  a  caper.  See  under  Caper.  —To  cut  the  cards,  to 
divide  a  pack  of  cards  uito  portions,  in  ordtr  to  detennine 
the  deal  or  the  trump.  ..r  to  rhuinrt.-  the  cards  to  be  dealt. 

—  To  cut  a  dash  or  a  figure,  t-i  niLike  a  display.     [I'olloq.] 

—  To  cut  down.  i<i\  Tu  sevur  and  cause  to  fall ;  to  fell; 
to  prostrate.  "Timber  .  .  .  cut  down  m  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia."  KnoUes.  {Ij)  To  put  down  ;  to  abash  ;  to  hum- 
ble. [Obs.]  "  So  great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he 
cuts  doini  the  finest  orator."  Addison,  (c)  To  lessen  ;  to 
retrench  ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  cut  douji  expenses,  (d)  (iVaut  ) 
To  razee  ;  as,  to  cut  doicn  a  frigate  into  a  sloop.  —  To  cat 
the  knot  or  the  Gordiaji  knot,  to  dispose  of  a  difficulty 
summarily  :  to  solve  it  by  prompt,  arbitrary  action,  rather 
than  by  skill  or  patience.  —  To  cut  lota,  to  determme  lots 
by  cutting  cards  ;  to  draw  lots.  —  To  cut  off.  (a)  To  sever  • 
to  separate.  j  ,^^„i,j  (^  ^j^^ 

The  kmg  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.  Shak. 
(b)  To  put  to  an  untimely  death ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to 
destroy.  "Irensus  was  likewise  cut  fy?bv  martyrdom." 
Addison,  (c)  To  interrupt;  as,  to  cut  off  comnumica- 
tion;  /o  r«/ o^'(the  flow  of)  steam  from  (the  boiler  to)  a 
steam  engine,  (d)  To  intercept ;  as,  to  cut  oil  an  enemy's 
retreat.  {'■)  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  off  further  de- 
bate. —  To  cut  out.  (n)  To  remove  by  cutting  or  carving ; 
as,  to  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  board.  d>)  To  shape  or  form 
by  cutting;  as,  to  cut  out  a  garment.  "A  large  forest 
cut  out  mto  walks."  Addison,  ic)  To  scheme;  to  con- 
trive; to  prepare;  as,  to  cut  out  work  for  anotlier  day. 
*'  Every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  himself."  Addison, 
(d)  To  step  in  and  take  the  place  of  ;  to  supplant ;  as,  to 
cut  out  a  rival.  [Colhq.]  (c)  To  debar.  *'  I  am  cut  out 
from  anytliiug  but  common  acknowledgments."  Pope. 
(J )  To  seize  and  carry  off  (a  vessel)  from  a  harbor,  or 
from  under  the  gims  of  an  enemv.  —  To  cat  to  pieces, 
(ff)  To  cut  into  pieces ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  to  pieces.  {I.)  To 
slaughter  ;  as,  to  cnt  an  army  to  j^'eces.  —  To  cut  a  play 
(Dranui),  to  shorten  it  by  leaving  out  passages,  to  adapt 
it  for  the  stage.  —  To  cut  rates  (liailroads,  etc.),  to  reduce 
the  charges  for  transportation  below  the  r;ites  estab- 
lished betwft-n  rompetnig  lines.  —  To  cut  short,  to  arrest 
or  check  abruptly;  to  bring  to  a  sudd.-n  tiriijination. 
"  Achilles  r;;/  him  shm-f,  and  thus  repheJ."  Jjriidru.— 
To  cut  stick,  to  make  olf  clandestinely  or  precipitately. 
[Slant/]  —  To  cut  teeth,  to  put  forth  teeth ;  to  have  the 
teeth  pierce  through  the  gum  and  appear.  —  To  have 
cut  one's  eyeteeth,  to  be  sharp  and  knowing.  [Collog.]  -~ 
To  cut  ones  wisdom  teeth,  to  come  to  years  of  discretion. 

—  To  cut  under,  to  uudt-rsell ;  as,  to  cut  wider  a  competi- 
tor in  trade.  —  To  cut  up.  (a)  To  cut  to  pieces  :  as,  to  cut 
yp  an  animal,  or  bushes,  (b)  To  damage  or  destroy  ;  to 
injure  ;  to  wound ;  as,  to  cut  up  a  book  or  its  autlior  by 
severe  criticism.  "  Tliia  doctrine  cuts  up  all  government 
by  the  roots."  Locke,  (c)  To  afflict;  to  discourage;  to 
demoralize  ;  as,  the  death  of  his  friend  cut  him  nv  terri- 
bly.   [Colloq.]     Thackeray. 

Cut  (kut),  V.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  an  edged  tool ; 
to  serve  in  dividing  or  gashing  ;  as,  a  knife  cuts  well. 

2.  To  admit  of  incision  or  severance  ;  to  yield  to  a  cut- 
ting instrument. 

Panels  of  white  wood  that  cuts  like  cheese.       Holmes. 

3.  To  perform  the  operation  of  dividing,  severing,  in- 
cising, intersecting,  etc. ;  to  use  a  cutting  instrument. 

He  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  his  manner  of  cutting  for 
the  stone.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  stroke  with  a  whip. 

5.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse, 

6.  To  move  or  make  off  quickly.    i<^oUcq.'\ 

1.  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards  into  two  portions  to  de- 
cide the  deal  or  trump,  or  to  change  the  order  of  the 
cards  to  be  dealt. 

To  cut  across,  to  pass  over  or  through  in  the  most  direct 
way  ;  as,  to  rut  across  a  field.  —  To  cut  and  run,  to  make 
off  sudd.  Illy  au.l  nui-klv  ;  fnuii  the  <  utting  uf  a  whip's 
cabl,-.  wlini  lli.T.'isn.ittiim-l(.r;usctli.-:uirlior.    [l'n//i>.j.] 

—  To  cut  In  nr  into,  tn  iiit  i-rnipt ;  to  join  in  aiivthiiig  sud- 
denlv.  To  cut  up.  ('/n'o  play  pranks.  ffWAy,/.]  (/,)  To 
divide  into  portions  well  or  ill ;  to  have  tin-  property  left 
at  one's  death  turn  out  well  or  juiorh  u  Inn  di\  itb-d  iiiurmg 
heirs,  legatees,  etc.  [Slavu]  "  Wlien  I  die,  mav  1  rut  up 
as  well  as  Morgan  Pendennis."  fhackerny. 

Cnt,  n.  X.  An  opening  made  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  a  cleft ;  a  gash  ;  a  slash  ;  a  wound  made  by  cut- 
ting ;  as,  a  sword  cut. 

2.  A  stroke  or  blow  or  cutting  motion  with  an  edged 
inBtninicnt ;  a  stroke  or  blow  with  a  whip. 

3.  Tliat  which  wounds  the  feelings,  .as  a  harsh  remark 
or  criticism,  or  a  sarcasm  ;  personal  discourtesy,  as  neg- 
lecting to  recognize  an  acquaintance  when  meeting  him  ; 
a  sligbt. 

Hipcallcd  him  liy  name,  but  thocnrflnarlcd.  Bnappcd  bin  tooth, 
and  paaacd  on.    Thib  was  an  unkind  ait  indeed.  W.  Jrrino. 

4.  A  notch,  passago,  or  channel  mode  by  cutting  or 
digging  ;  a  furrow  ;  a  groove;  as,  a  cut  for  a  railroad. 

TlitH  groat  nir  or  ditch  SenoBtris  .  .  .  purposed  to  have  made 

a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper.  Knollf*. 

6.  The  surface  loft  by  a  cut ;  as,  a  amootb  or  clear  cut. 


6.  A  portion  severed  or  cut  off ;  a  division  ;  as,  a  cut 

of  beef  ;  a  cut  of  timber. 

It  hliould  be  uiiderfitoud,  moreover,  .  .  .  that  the  groups  are 
not  arbitrary  eut.-i,  but  natural  groups  or  types.  /Jcinw. 

7.  An  engraved  block  or  plate  ;  the  impression  from 
such  an  engraving  ;  as,  a  book  illustrated  with  fine  cuts. 

8.  (u)  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  {b)  The 
right  to  divide  ;  as,  whose  cut  is  it  ? 

9.  Manner  in  which  a  thhig  is  cut  or  formed  ;  shape  ; 
style  ;  fashion  ;  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

With  eyes  severe  and  heard  of  formal  cut.  Shak. 

10.  A  common  work  horse  ;  a  gelding,     \_0bs.1 
He  '11  buy  me  a  cut,  forth  for  to  ride.     Jicau.  S,-  Fl. 

11.  Tlie  failure  of  a  college  officer  or  student  to  be 
present  at  any  appouited  exercise.     {Colleye  Cant] 

12.  A  skein  of  yam,  Wriyht. 
A  cut  in  rates  (Railroad),  a  reduction  in  fare,  freight! 

charges,  etc.,  below  the  establislted  rates.  —  A  short  cut, 
a  cross  route  wliich  shorteim  the  way  and  cuts  ott  a  circu- 
itous passage.  —  The  cut  of  one's  Jib",  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  person.  [Cofh>q.]  —  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw  lots, 
as  of  paper,  etc.,  cut  of  unequal  lengths. 

Now  draweth  cut  .  .  . 

The  which  that  hath  the  Ehortcst  shall  begin.  Chaucer. 
Cut  (kut),  a.  1.  Gashed  or  divided,  as  by  a  cuttmg 
instrument. 

2.  Formed  or  shaped  as  by  cutting  ;  carved. 

3.  Overcome  by  hquor  ;  tipsy,     {_Slany'] 
Cut  ajid  dried,  prepared  beforehand ;  not  spontaneous. 

—  Cut  glasB,  gla.sb  having  a  surface  ground  and  polished 
in  facets  or  figure^.  -  Cut  nail,  a  nail  cut  by  macliinery 
from  a  rollnl  jilatc-  uf  irLni,  in  uLsti^iction  from  a  wrouf/ht 
nan.  —  Cut  stone,  stone  lit-wn  or  cliiseled  to  shape  after 
having  btfn  split  from  tin.'  quarry. 

Cu-ta'ne-OUS  (kii-ta'ne-ils),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cutane,  fr; 
li.  cutis  skin.  See  Cuticle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
skin  ;  existing  on,  or  affecting,  the  skin ;  as,  a  cutaneous: 
disease;  cutuneous  ah&OTptiou;  cutaneous  Tesipiratlon. 

Cut'a-way  (kut'a-wa'),  a.  Having  a  part  cut  off  or 
away  ;  having  the  corners  rounded  or  cut  away. 

Cutaway  coat,  a  coat  wliose  skirts  are  cut  away  in  front 
so  as  not  to  meet  at  the  bottom. 

Cutch  (kQch  ;  224),  n.     See  Catechu. 

Cutch,  71.     (Zool.)  See  Cui-tch. 

CutCh'er-y  (kiich'er-5),  n.  [Hind.  kachahri.-\  A 
Hindoo  ba^l  of  justice.  Malcom. 

Cute  (kut),  a.  [An  abbrev,  of  acute.']  Clever ;  sharp ; 
shrewd;  ingenious;  cunning.     [Colloq.] 

Cute'ness,  n.    Acnteness  ;  cunnmg.     [Colloq."] 

Cut'  gT^BS''  (kuf  gras')-  A  grass  with  leaves  having 
edges  furnished  with  very  minute  hooked  prickles,  which 
form  a  cutting  edge  ;  one  or  more  species  of  Leersia. 

Cu'ti-Cle  (kij'ti-k'l),  n.  [L.  cuticida,  dim.  of  cxitis  skin ; 
akm  to  E.  hide  skin  of  an  animal.]  1.  {Anat.)  The 
scarfskin  or  epidermis.     See  Skin. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  outermost  skin  or  pelHcle  of  a  plant, 
found  especially  in  leaves  and  young  stems. 

3.  A  thin  skin  fonued  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 
Cu-tlC'U-lar  (kS-tlk'ii.ler),  a.     Pertaiuing  to  the  cuti- 
cle, or  external  coat  of  the  skin  ;  epidermal. 

Cu'tln  (ku'ttn),  n.  [L.  cutis  skin,  outside.]  {Bot.) 
The  substance  which,  added  to  the  material  of  a  celL 
wall,  makes  it  waterproof,  as  in  cork. 

Cu'tln-1-za'tlon  (ku'tTn-T-za'shun),  n.  {Bot.)  The 
conversion  of  cell  walls  into  a  material  wliich  repels 
water,  as  in  cork. 

Cn'tln-lze  (ku'tln-iz),  v.  t.  Sz  i.    To  change  into  cutin. 

llCu'Us  (ku'tls),  71.  [L.  See  Cuticle.]  {Anai.\ 
See  Dehmis. 

Cutlass  (kutlrrs),  71. ;  pi.  Cutlasses  (-Sz).  [F.  cou- 
teliis  (cf.  It.  coltellaccio),  augm.  fr.  L.  cidtelhts  a  small' 
knife,  dim.  of  ( 
culler  knife. 
See  Colter, 
and  cf.   Cur-  Cutlass. 

TAL    AX.]       A 

short,  heavy,  curving  sword,  used  in  the  navy.    See  CuR- 

TAL  AX. 

Cutlass  fish  iZo'uL),  a  peculiar,  long,  thui,  marine  fisli 

,  {Trirhiinus 
lt'}'lurus)ot 
the    .south- 
ern United 
States   ami 
"West  Indies ; 
—  called   also 
saber  Jish,  sil- 
rrr  eel,  and, 
s^uurdli'sh^^'     Cutlass  Fiih  of  Florida  (  Tnclmirus  lepturus). 

Cut'ler  (knt'ler),  77.  [OE.  coteler,  F.  coutelier,  LL. 
cultellarius,  fr.  L.  cultellus.  See  Cutlass.]  One  who- 
makes  or  deals  in  cutlery,  or  knives  and  other  cutting 
instruments. 

Cut'ler-y  (kut'Ier-J?),  n.    1.  The  business  of  a  cutler. 

2.   F.dgfd  or  cutting  instrumeutM,  collectively. 

Cut'let  (kutq^t),  71.  [F  cotrlette,  prop.,  little  rib, 
dim.  of  cute  ril>,  fr.  L.  casta.  See  Coast.]  A  piece  of 
meal,  cyin'ciallv  of  veal  or  mutton,  cut  for  broiling. 

Cut'llng  (kut'lTng),  7i.  [Cf.  Cuttle  a  knife.]  The 
art  of  making  cd^'cd  tools  or  cutlery.     [Obs.]        Milton. 

Cut'-OfI'  (kutT)! ' ;  IIH),  n.  1.  that  which  cuts  off  or 
shortens,  as  a  nearer  pii-ssago  or  road. 

2.  {Much.)  {a)  Tlic  valve  gearing  or  mechanism  by 
which  steam  is  cut  off  from  entering  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam  engine  after  a  definite  point  iu  a  stroke,  so  as  to 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  to  be  made  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  tlio  steam  already  let  in.  See  Erpan- 
sion  (jenr,  undir  Kxpansjon.  {b)  Any  device  for  stopping 
or  chaiiRing  a  current,  an  of  grain  or  water  in  a  spout. 

Cu'tose  (kii'tos),  71.  [h.  cutis  skin.]  (Chcm.)  A  va- 
rii'ty  of  celluloHe,  occnrriiiK  as  a  fine  transparent  mem- 
braiu'  covering  the  aiirial  organs  of  plants,  and  forming 
an  essntitial  ingredient  of  cork  ;  by  oxidation  it  passe* 
to  suberic  acid. 


51c,  senutc,   ciire,    &m,   iirm,   ask,    final.   ^11;     Gvc,   event,   find,    fern,    recent;     Sec,    idea,    ill;     old,    Obey,    orb,   Odd; 


Cutter  (4  ft).    The  peculiar  niitlincof 
tlie  hull  is  sliown  below  the  wiiter, 

as  also  tile  mass  of  lead  (Ij)-    «  Sec- 
tion of  hull. 


CUT-OUT 

Cut'-OUt'  (kQt'out'),  n.  {a)  {Telegraphy)  A  species 
<>t  .switch  for  cliaiiKiiiK  the  current  from  one  circuit  to 
aiK.LliiT,  or  furBhorteuiiig'  a  circuit.  (6)  {Khc.)  A  device 
for  hrcikinp  or  HcparatiiiK  a  portion  of  a  circuit. 

Oul'purse'  (kiit'i)Qr»'),  n.  One  wlio  cuts  jiurBeH  for 
the  wake  of  stealing  tliem  or  their  contentH  (an  act  coni- 
irion  when  men  wore  purses  fasti^in!'!  hy  a  string  to 
their  girdles);  one  who  steals  from  the  peraon  ;  a  pick- 
Iiucket. 

To  have  an  open  car,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  huud,  is  iieccs- 
Eary  lor  a  cutpur^c.  S/iak. 

Out'ter  (knt'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts ;  as,  a  Btono 
ci((ffr  ;  a  die  riitlej- ;  esp.,  one  who  cuta  out  garmentH. 

2.  That  which  cuts;  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine, 
or  a  tool  or  instrument  used  for  cutting,  as  that  part  of 
a  mower  whicli  severs  the  stalk,  or  aa  u  paper  cutter, 

3.  A  fore  tooth; 
an  incisor.  -/•"i/. 

4.  (Xnut.)  («)  A 
boat  used  by  hliips  of 
war.  (t)  A  fast  sailing 
vessel  witli  one  mast, 
rigged  in  most  essen- 
tials like  a  sloop.  A 
cutter  is  narrower 
and  deeper  than  a 
sloop  of  the  same 
length,  and  depends 
for  stability  on  a  deep 
keel,  often  heavily 
weighted  with  lead, 
(c)  A  small  armed 
vessel,  usually  a 
steamer,  in  the  reve- 
nue marine   service ; 

—  also  called  revenue 
cutter. 

B.  A  small,  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  who  notes  by  cutting 
on  the  tallies  the  sums  paid. 

7.  A  riittiiin  ;  a  bravo  ;  a  destroyer.     [06a-.] 

8.  A  kind  of  soft  yellow  brick,  used  for  facework  ;  — 
so  calI*Hl  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  cut. 

Cutter  bar.  (Afarti.)  (a)  A  bar  which  carries  a  cutter 
orruttint;  tool,  as  ill  a  Doring:  machine.  ib>  The  bar  to 
whiili  tin-  triangular  knives  of  a  liarvester  are  attached. 

—  Cutter  head  ( J/'fc//.),  a  rotating  head,  which  itself  forms 
a  cutter,  or  a  rotating  stock  to  which  cutters  may  be  at- 
tached, as  ill  a  planing  or  matching  maehiue.         Knight. 

GuVthroat'  (kut'tlirof),  n.  One  who  cuts  throats  ;  a 
murdcrc-r;  an  assassin. 

Cut'throat',  «.     Murderous;  cruel;  barbarous. 

Cutting  (kut'tlng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing an  incision,  or  of  severing,  felling,  shaping,  etc. 

2.  Something  cut,  cut  off,  or  cut  out,  as  a  twig  or 
scion  cut  off  from  a  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  grafting  or  of  rooting  as 
an  independent  plant ;  something 
cut  out  of  a  newspaper  ;  an  excava- 
tion cut  through  a  hill  or  elsewhere 
to  make  a  way  for  a  railroad,  canal, 
etc.  ;  a  cut. 

Cut'tlng,  a.     1.  Adapted  to  cut ; 
as,  a  vnlting  tool. 

2.  Chilling ;   penetrating ;   sharp  ; 
as,  a  cuffing  wind. 

3.  Severe  ;  sarcastic  ;   biting ;   as, 
a  cuttiiig  reply. 

Cut'ling-ly,  adv.      In  a  cutting 
maimor. 

Cut'tle  (kut't'l),  n.     [OF.  cuUcl, 
cottrl,  couftlj  fr.  L.  cidfelhis. 
Cutlass.]    A  knife.     [06j 

Cut'tle  (kfit't'l), 

Cut'tle-flsh'  (-flsliO,  (     dule,  AS, 
cmh/e;  akin  to  G.  kuttclfisch ;  cf.  G 
k'Otel,  I>.  keutcl,  dirt  from  the  guts,  G.  kuttel  bowels,  en^ 
trails,  AS.  cicip  womb,  Goth,  qipus  belly, 
womb.]      1.  {Zool.)   A   cephalopod   of    the 
genus  Sepia,  having  an  internal  .shell,  large 
eyes,  and  ten  arms  furnished  with  denticu- 
lated suckers,  by  means  of  which  it  secures 
its  prey.     The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
dibranchiate  cephalopods  generally. 

t'-W^  It  has  an  i)iL-  hag,  opening  into  the 
siphon,  from  whicli,  when  pursued,  it  throws 
out  a  dark  liquid  that  clouds  the  water,  ena- 
bling it  to  escape  observation. 

2.  A  foid-mouthed  fellow.  "  An  you  play 
the  saucy  ci/ff!i.-  with  me."  Shak. 

Cut'tle  bone'  (bon').  The  shell  or  bone 
of  cuttKH.sh(H,used  for  various  purposes,  as 
for  making  polishing  powder,  etc. 

Cut-too'  plate'  (kut-too'  plat').    A  hood 

over  the  end  of  a  wagon  wheel  hub  to  keep  *^""'^  ™"^' 
,.  ,  c  j.t  t  '^    from    .SejiJd 

dirt  away  from  the  axle.  Orhigniam. 

Cut'ty  (kiit'tj),  a.     [Cf.  Ir.  A  Gael,  cttt 
a  slioit  tail,  cittnch  bobtailed.     See  Cut.]    Short;  as,  a 
cidty'kvdie;  a  cK^/y  sark.     \_Scot.'\ 

Cut'ty  (kut'tj),"7i.     [Scotch.]    1.  A  short  spoon. 

2.  A  short  tobacco  pipe.  Famsay. 

3.  A  light  or  unchaste  woman.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Cut'ty-StOOl'  (-stool'),  n.     1.  A  low  stool.     {_Scot.^ 
2.  A  .seat  in  old  Scottish  churches,  where  offenders 

were  made  to  sit,  for  public  rebuke  by  the  minister. 

llGut'wal  (kut'wal),  «.  [Per.  koiiral.']  The  chief 
police  officer  of  a  large  city.     [^Enf:t  Indies'] 

Cut'wa'ter  (kut'wa'tef),  n.  {Xnui.)  1.  The  fore 
part  of  a  ship's  prow,  which  cuts  the  water. 

2.  A  starling  or  otlier  structure  attached  to  the  pier  of 
a  bridge,  with  an  angle  or  edge  directed  up  stream,  in 
order  better  to  resist  the  action  of  water,  ice,  etc.  ;  the 
sharpened  upper  end  of  the  pier  itself. 
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3.  (Zool.)  A  Bea  l)ird  of  the  Atlantic  (Hhynekops  ni- 
gra) ;  —  called  alwo  htack  ^ikinimer,  scissursOiitf  and 
razarbill.     See  Skimmek. 

Cut'work'  (kfit'wOrk'),  n.  {Fine  Arts)  An  ancient 
term  for  end)rf)idery,  esp.  applied  to  the  earliest  form 
of  lace,  or  to  that  early  embroidery  on  linen  and  the  like, 
from  which  tlie  manufacture  of  lace  waa  developed. 

Out'worm'  (-wflnn'),  7j. 
{Zo'ol.)  A  caterpillar  wiiich 
at  night  eats  off  young 
plants  of  cabbage,  corn, 
etc.,  usually  at  the  ground. 
Some  kinds  ascend  fruit 
trees  and  eat  olf  the  flower 
budw.  During  tlie  day, 
they  r-onceal  themselves  in 
tlie  earth.  The  common 
cutworms  are  the  larvjc  of 
various  Hpecies  of  Agrotis 
and  TfOated  genera  of  noc- 
tuid  mollis. 

II  Cu-vette'  (ku-vCf),  n. 
[F.,  dim.    of   cui-e  a  tub.] 

1.  A  pot,  bucket,  or  ba- 
sin, in  wliich  molten  plate 
glass  is  carried  from  the  melting  pot  to  the  casting  table. 

2.  {Forf.)  A  cunette. 

Cy-am'e-lldO  (st-Sm'e-lTd  or  -lid  ;  104),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
white  amorphous  substance,  regarded  as  a  polymeric 
modification  of  isocyanic  acid. 

Cy-am'el-lone  (st-iXm'51-loii).  n.  {('hem.)  A  complex 
derivative  of  cyanogen,  regarded  as  an  a^iil,  and  known 
cliieriy  in  its  8.alts  ;  —  called  also  hydroincUonic  acid. 

Cy'a-nate  (si'a-nat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cyanate.  See  Cy- 
anic]    {Chem.)  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid. 

Ammonium  cyanate  (Chnn.),  a  remarkable  white  crys- 
talline Mub.staiiie,  NHi.O.CN,  which  passes,  on  standing, 


Cutworm  (Agrotis  nnntrti). 
Larva  ;  «'  Head  of  Lurvu  ; 
Pupa  :  r  Adult  Moth. 


totlK 


n-gaiiic 


l.nund,  urea,  CO 

Cy'an-au'rate  (^i  Sn-a'riit),  n.    See  Aurocyanide. 

Cy-a'ne-an  (st-a'ne-an),  a.  [Gr.  icvaceos  dark  blue.] 
Having  an  azure  color.  Pennant. 

Cy-an'lc  (st-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kvavo<i  a  dark  blue  sub- 
stance :  cf.  F.  cyanique.  Cf.  Kyanite.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  cyanogen. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  blue  color. 

Cyanic  acid  (C'/iem.),  an  acid,  HOCN,  derived  from  cy- 
anogen, well  known  in  its  salts,  but  never  isolated  in  the 
free  state.  —  Cyanic  colors  {Hot. ),  those  colors  (of  flowers) 
liavint,'  some  tini^e  of  blue  ;  — opposed  to  xavttiic  colors. 
A  culnf  i.f  tithcr  series  may  pass  into  red  or  white,  but 
not  into  the  opposing  color.  Red  and  pure  white  are 
more  common  among  flowers  of  cyanic  tendency  than  in 
those  of  the  other  class. 

Cy'a-nlde  (si'A-ntd  or  -nid  ;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cyanide. 
See  Cyanic]  {Cfiem.)  A  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  cyanogen  with  an  element  or  radical. 

Cya-nln  (si'a-nTn),  ?i.  [See  Cyanic]  (Chem.)  The 
blue  cnli.ring  matter  of  flowers  ;  — called  also  anthokyan 
and  avthorynnin. 

Cy'a-nirie  (.'^i'a-nTn  or  -nen  ;  104),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of 
a  series  of  artificial  blue  or  red  dyes  obtained  from  quiu- 
oline  and  lepidine,  and  used  in  calico  printing. 

Cy'a-nlte  (-nit),  v.  [See  Cyanic]  {Miv.)  A  mineral 
occurring  in  tliin-bladed  crystals  and  crystalline  aggre- 
gates, ot  a  skv-blue  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of  ahiminium. 
[Written  ;ilso'/7/'f7!i7p.] 

Cy-an'O-gen  (st-Sn'u-i5n),  n.  [Gr.  Kvava-;  a  dark  blue 
.sult:4aiii'i-  ;  -gm  :  cf.  F.  cyanoghie.  So  called  because  it 
produces  bine  dyes.]  {Chem.  j  A  colorless,  inflammable, 
poisonous  gas,  C^N^,  with  a  peach-blossom  odor,  so  called 
from  its  tendency  to  form  bhie  compounds ;  obtained  by 
heating  ammonium  oxalate,  mercuric  cyanide,  etc.  It 
is  obtained  in  combination,  forming  an  alkaline  cyanide 
wiien  nitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  compound  is  strongly  ig- 
nited with  carbon  and  soda  or  potash.  It  conducts  it- 
self like  a  member  of  the  halogen  group  of  elements,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  form  complex  compounds.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  univalent  radical,  CN  (the 
half  molecule  of  cyanogen  proper),  whicli  was  one  of  the 
first  compound  radicals  recognized. 

(j^^  Ci/anogen  is  found  in  the  commercial  substances, 
potassium  cyanide,  or  pmssiate  of  potash,  yellow  i>ru8- 
siate  of  potash,  Prussian  blue,  TumbuU's  blue,  prussic 
acid,  etc. 

Cy'a-nom'e-ter  (si'i-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Kvavos  a 
dark  blue  substance  +  -meter :  cf.  F.  cyanometre.']  An 
instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of  blueness. 

Cy'a-nop'a-thy  {-n5p'.a-tliy),  n.  [Gr.  Kvavo<;  a  dark 
blue  substance  +  -nado-i  affection.]  {Med.)  A  disease  m 
which  the  body  is  colored  blue  on  its  surface,  arising 
usually  from  a  malformation  of  the  heart,  whicli  causes 
an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood  ;  blue  jaundice. 

Cy-an'O-phyll  (st-an'o-fTl).  ji.  [Gr.  Kvavos  a  dark  blue 
substance  +  f^vAAoi-  leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  h\ue  coloring  mat- 
ter supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  chlorophyll. 

Cy'a-nosed  (si'a-nost),  a.  [See  Cyanic]  Rendered 
blue,  as  the  surface  of  the  body,  from  cyanosis  or  defi- 
cient aeration  of  the  blood. 

II  Cy'a-no'sls  (si'a-no'sTs),  71.  [NL.  See  Cyanic] 
{Med.)  A  condition  in  which,  from  insufficient  aeration 
nf  the  blood,  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  blue.  See 
Cyanopathy. 

Cy-an'o-site  (st-Sn'S-sIt),  n.  [See  Cyanic]  {Min.) 
Native  sulphate  of  copper.    Cf.  Bine  vitriol,  under  Blue. 

Cy'a-not'lc  (si'a-n5t'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  cyan- 
osis ;  affected  with  cyanosis ;  as,  a  cyanotic  patient ;  hav- 
ing the  hue  caused  by  cyanosis ;  as,  a  cyanotic  skin. 

Cy-an'o-type  (st-Sn'o-tip),  «.  [Cyamde  -\-  •type.']  A 
photographic  picture  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  cyanide. 

Cy-an'u-rate  (si-Sn'fi-rSt),  7t.  {Chein.)  A  salt  oi  cya^ 
nnric  acid. 

Cy-an'U-ret  (-r6t),  n.     {Chem.)  A  cyanide.    [Obs.'j 


Cyclamen. 


CYCLICAL 

Oy'a-nn'rlc  («i'i-nu'ryk),  a.  [Cyanic  -f  vric:  cf.  F. 
cyanuri'jw.]  {C/ient.)  Pertaining  t<j,  or  derived  from, 
cyanic  and  uric  acids. 

Cyanurtc  acid  {ChemX  an  organic  acid,  CsC-jNaHs,  first 
obtaine<l  by  heutmg  uricmuX  orwre^/,  and  called  jryra- 
uric  iii-iii ;  afterwards  obtained  from  Uocyanic  acid.  It  is 
a  white  crvKtalline  substance,  odorleas  and  almout  ta«te' 
less  ;  -  called  also  trinobimide. 

Cy-ath'i-form  (st-Sth'T-fOrm),  a.  [L.  eyathus  a  cup 
(Gr.  KvaQo';)  -f-  -Jomi :  cf.  F.  cyathi/orme.]  In  the  form 
of  a  cup,  a  little  widened  at  the  top. 

Cy-atli'o-Uth  (si-Hth'fi-lTth),  n.  [Gr.  nuaPos  a  cup  + 
■lith.]  {Biol.)  A  kind  of  coccolith,  which  in  shape  ro- 
Bembles  a  minnto  cup  widened  at  the  top,  and  varies  iu 
size  from  floViii  to  tir',-,r,  of  an  inch. 

Cy'a-tho-phyllold  (si'i-thS-linoid),  a.  [nl.  cya- 
thophytlum,  Jr.  Gr.  KvaBo<;  a  cup  -f  «^vAAoi/  a  leaf.] 
{I'aliini.)  Like,  or  jiertiiining  to, 
tlie  family  fyathuptaillvht-. 

Cyatho-phyiaold,   n.     il'a- 

bun.)  A  io.shil  coral  of  the  fauiily 
('y(itli<'}ihyllidie ;  sometimes  e\ 
t<Mided  to  foHhil  corals  of  other  n- 
lati'd  families  belonging  to  tlc' 
group  Rngosa ;  —  also  called  cup 
coral.';.  They  are  found  in  paleo- 
zoic rocks. 

Cy'cafl  (siHiSd),  n.  {Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Ciicaducfn'  as  the  sago  palm,  etc.  Cyathor-liyllnid     (fI.lio- 

CyC'a-da'ceOUS    (sTk'a-da'^hGH      3'''yll<nn  Jlalh).    (X; 
or  bi'ka-),  //.     {}iot.)  Pertaining   to,  or  resembling,  an 
order  of  plants  like  the   palms,  but  having  exogenous 
wood.     Tlie  sago  palm  is  an  example. 

Cy'cas  C^i'kjts),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  LinnipuA 
derives  it  from  one  of  the  "  obscure  Greek  words. "^ 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween the  palms  and  the  pines.  Tlie  pith  of  the  truntc 
of  some  species  furnishes  a  valuable  kind  of  sago. 

Cyc'la-men  (sTk'hl-nien^,?!.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KUKAa/i-ti'o?,  KUKAa/:xi?.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  i>lant3  of  tlie  Primrose 
family,  having  depressed  rounded 
conns,  and  pretty  nodding  flowers 
with  the  petals  so  reflexed  as  to  point 
upwards,  whence  it  is  called  rabbits* 
ears.  It  is  also  called  sow  bread, 
because  hoga  are  said  to  eat  the 
conns. 

Cycla-min  (-mTn),  n.  A  white 
amorphous  substance,  regarded  as  a 
glucoside,  extracted  from  the  corm 
of  Cychnnen  Furopseum. 

Gy'clas  (si'klJls),  ;;.  [Cf.  Ciclatoun.]  A  long  gown 
or  Burcoat  (cut  off  in  front),  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages- 
It  was  sometimes  embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold. 
Also,  a  rich  stuff  from  which  the  gown  was  made. 

Cy'cle  (si'k'l),  n.  [F.  cycle,  LL.  cyclus,  it.  Gr.  kvkXoi; 
ring  or  circle,  cycle;  akin  to  Skr.  cakra  wheel,  circle. 
See  Wheel.]  1.  An  imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the 
heavens  ;  one  of  the  celestial  spheres.  Milton. 

2.  An  interval  of  time  in  w  hich  a  certain  succession  of 
events  or  phenomena  is  completed,  and  then  returns 
again  and  again,  uniformly  and  continually  in  the  same 
order  ;  a  periodical  space  of  time  marked  by  the  recur- 
rence of  something  peculiar  ;  as,  the  cycle  of  the  seasons, 
or  of  the  year. 

Wages  .  .  .  bear  a  full  proportion  ...  to  the  medium  of  pro- 
vieion  during  the  last  bad  cycle  of  twenty  years.  Burke. 

3.  An  age  ;  a  long  period  of  time. 

Better  fifty  yeara  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Teniit/son. 

4.  An  orderly  list  for  a  given  time  ;  a  calendar.  [O&J.] 
We  .  .  .  present  our  gardeners  with  a  comjilete  cjjcle  of  wha^ 

is  requisite  to  be  done  throughout  every  month  of  the  year. 

5.  The  circle  of  subjects  connected  with  the  exploits 
of  the  hero  or  heroes  of  some  particular  period  which 
have  served  as  a  popular  theme  for  poetry,  as  the  legend 
of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  that 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins. 

6.  {Bot.)  One  entire  round  iu  a  circle  or  a  spire  ;  as,  a 
cycle  or  set  of  leaves.  Gray. 

7.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle,  or  other  light  velocipede. 

Calippic  cycle,  a  period  of  76  years,  or  four  Metonic  cy- 
cles ;  —  so  called  from  Calippus.  who  proposed  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  Metomc  cycle.  —  Cycle  of  eclipseg.  a 
pi-ricd  of  ;ibout  B,58G  days,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
mo-'irs  node;  — called  Saros  by  the  Chaldeans.  —  Cycle 
of  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years,  employed  in  Roman 
and  ecclesiastical  chronology,  not  foimded  on  any  astro- 
nomical period,  but  having  reference  to  certain  judicial 
acts  wliich  took  place  at  stated  epochs  under  the  Greek 
emperors.  —  Cycle  of  the  moon,  or  Metonic  cycle,  a  period 
of  l!l  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full 
moon  returns  to  the  same  day  of  the  year ;  — so  called 
from  Meton,  who  first  proposed  it.  —  Cycle  of  the  Bun* 
Solar  cycle,  a  period  of  '23  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tune 
the  days  of  tlie  month  return  to  the  same  days  of  the 
week.  The  (/(j//(('/(uri^or  Sunday  letter  ioUows  the  same 
order  ;  hence  the  solar  cycle  is  also  called  the  ctjcle  of  tlf 
S'liiday  Icttrr.  In  tlie  Gregorian  calendar  the  .-iolar  cycle 
is  in  general  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Gy'cle  (si'k'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cycled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cyclino  (-klTng).]  1.  To  pass  through  a 
cycle  of  changes  ;  to  recur  in  cycles.    Tennyson.  Darwin, 

2.  To  ride  a  bicycle,  tricycle,  or  other  form  of  cycle. 

Cy'cler  (siTder),  n.  One  who  rides  a  bicycle,  tricycle, 
or  other  form  of  cycle. 

Cyclic  (sTk'ITk  or  sI'klTk),  |  a.    [Cf.  F.  cycli^e,GT. 

Cyc11c-al  (sTklT-kfll).  )      KVK^tKo^,    fr.    kvkXxk. 

See  Cycle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cycle  or  circle  ;  mov- 
ing in  cycles  ;  as,  cyclical  time.  Coleridge. 

Cyclic  chorus,  the  chonis  which  performed  the  songs 
aiul  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  at  Athens,  dancing 
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round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a  circle.  —  Cyclic  poete,  cer- 
tain epic  poets  who  followed  Homer,  and  wrote  merely 
on  the  Trojau  war  aud  its  heroes ;  —  so  called  because 
keeping  within  the  circle  of  a  single  Bubject.  Also,  any 
series  or  coterie  of  poets  writing  ou  one  subject.  Milniaii. 

Cy'cllde  (siltUd),  n.  [Gr.  kvkKo^  circle.]  (Geom.) 
A  surface  of  the  fourth  degree,  having  certain  special 
relations  to  spherical  surfaces.  The  tore  or  anchor  ring 
is  one  of  the  cyclides. 

Cy'cling  (sildlng),  n.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  rid- 
ing a  cycle,  esp.  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

Cy'cllst  (si'klTst),  n.    A  cycler. 

Cy'clO  (silti;-).  [Gr.  icukAoj  a  circle,  wheel.]  A  com- 
bining form  meaning  circular,  of  a  circle  or  wheel. 

Cyclo-liran^chl-ate  (si'kl5-bran'ki-St),  a.  [_Cyclo- 
+  branchiate.'}  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  gills  around  the 
margin  of  the  body,  as  certain  limpets. 

Cy'clo-ga'nold  (si'klo-ga'uoid  or  -gau'oid),  a.  {Zoul.) 
•Of  or  jiertaininc  to  the  Cycloganoidei. 

Cy'clo-ga'noid.  n.   (ZoOl.)  One  of  the  Cycloganoidei. 

li  Cy  Clo-ga-noi'de-l  (si'klo-ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  kvkAo;  circle  +  NL.  ganoidei.  See  Ganoid.] 
(Zo'OL)  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  having  cycloid  scales. 
The  bowfln  (Amia  calva)  is  a  Uving  example. 

Cy'clo-graph  (si'klo-graf),  n.  ICt/clo-  +  -graph.'] 
See  Arcograph. 

Gy^'cloid  (sildoiJ),  71. 
[Cyclo- -{- -Old  :  cf.  F.  cv- 
clo'ide.'}  (Geojii.)  A  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle  when  the 
circle  is  rolled  along  a 
straight  line,  keeping  al- 
ways in  the  same  plane. 

C^^  The  common  cycloid 
'is  the  curve  described  when 
thegeuerating  point  (j^l  is  on 
the  circumference  of  the 
generating  circle ;  the  cur- 
fate  njcloiii,  when  that  point 
lies  without  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  prolate  or  inflected 
cyrloi'U  when  the  generating 
point  (p)  lies  withm  that  cir- 
cumference. 

Cy'clold,  a.   (ZooL)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cycloidei. 

Cycloid  scale  (Zo'''il.)t  a  fish  scale  which  is  thin  and 
shows  concentric  lines  of  growth,  without 
serrations  on  the  margin. 

Cy'cloifl,  ^^.  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  Cy- 
cloidei. 

Cy-clold'al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  cycloid ;  as,  the  cycloidal 
space  is  the  space  contained  between  a  cy- 
cloid and  its  base. 

Cycloidal  engine.    See  GEOsrETRic  lathe. 

;i  Cy-clorde-i  (st-kloi'dc-i),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvk\o<; 
circle  +  -aid.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  fishes,  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Agassiz,  for  those  with  thin,  smooth  scales,  des- 
titute of  marginal  spines,  as  the  herring  and  salmon. 
The  group  is  now  regarded  as  artificial. 

Cy-cloJd'i-an  (st-kloid'T-an),  a.  &  n.  {Z06I.)  Same 
as  '2d  and  31  Cycloid. 

Cy-clom'e-ter  (st-kl5m'e-ter),  n.  ICyclo-  +  -meter.} 
A  contrivance  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel, 
as  of  a  bicycle. 

Oy-Clom'e-ttT  (-tri?),  n.  [Cyclo- -}- -metry :  cf.  F. 
cyclometrie.}     (Geom.)  The  art  of  measuring  circles. 

Cy'clona  (si'klon),  n.  [Gr.  KVKkiiov  moving  in  a  cir- 
cle, p.  pr.  of  kvkXovv,  fr.  kuic\o9  circle.]  {3fcteor.)  A 
■violent  storm,  often  of  vast  extent,  characterized  by  high 
■winds  rotating  about  a  calm  center  of  low  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  center  moves  onward,  often  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

E^^  The  atmospheric  disturbance  usually  accompany- 
ing a  cyclone,  marked  by  an  onward  moving  area  of  high 
pressure,  is  called  an  antidyclone. 

Cy-Clon'lc  (st-klCn'Ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  cyclone. 

Cy'Clop  (ai'klQp),  n.     See  Note  imder  Cyclops,  1. 

Cy'clO-pe'an  (si'kl^^-pe'an),  a.  [L.  CyclopeiiSy  Gr. 
■Kv»tA(oTreto?,  fr.  KvK\u)<p  Cyclops  :  cf.  F.  cyclopeen.'}  Per- 
taining to  the  Cyclops ;  characteristic  of  the  Cyclops ; 
huge  ;  gigantic  ;  vast  and  rough ;  massive  ;  as,  Cyclopean 
labors ;  Cyclopean  architecture. 

Oy'clO-pe'dl-a  1  (si'klo-pe'dt-il),  n.     [NL.,  from  Gr. 

Oy'dO-pae'dl-a  (  kvkKo^  circle  -f-  irai&eia.  the  bring- 
ing up  of  a  child,  edufation,  erudition,  fr.  Traifieiier.i'  to 
bring  up  a  child,  fr.  jrais  child.  See  Cycle,  and  cf.  En- 
•CYCLOPEDLA.,  PEDAGOGUE.]  The  Circle  or  compass  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  (originally,  of  the  seven  so-called  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences) ;  circle  of  hiunan  knowledge. 
Hence,  a  work  containing,  in  alphabetical  nrder,  informa- 
tion in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  or  on  a  particular 
<lepartment  or  branch;  as,  a,  ryrJoprdin  of  the  physical 
iicifncfs,  or  of  mechanics.    See  Encyclopedia. 

Cy'ClO-pedac  (si'kl^-pEd'Ik  or  -pe'dTk),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  to  a  cyclopedia;  of  the 
nature  of  a  cyclopedia  ;  hence,  of  great  range,  extent,  or 
amount;  as,  a  man  of  ci/dopcdic  knowledge. 

Gy'ClO-pe'dlst  (-pc'dLit),  n.  A  maker  of,  or  writer 
for,  a  cyilopf-dia. 

Oy-clOp'lc  Cflt-kinr/Tk),  (I.  [Gr.  KvKKuimKo^,  fr.  Ku- 
xAw*//. )     I'ftrtaiiiiiig  to  the  Cyclops  ;  Cyclopean. 

Oy'clODS  (Hi'klupB),  n.  sinfj.  &  pi.  [L.  Cyrlop/^,  Gr. 
KukAwi^  (Mtrictly  round-oyed),  pi.  KukAwtt*?  ;  kvkKo^  cir- 
cle -\-  Ci^  eye.]  1.  {Gr.  Myth.)  One  of  a  race  of  giants, 
aons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrlte,  having  but  one  eye, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  ttie  forehead.  They  were 
fabled  to  inhabit  Sicily,  and  to  assiat  in  the  workshops 
o(  Vulcan,  umler  Mt.  Ktna. 

C^BT*  Tope,  in  his  tranfilation  of  the  "OdyAsey,"  uni- 
formly BpclU  this  word  Cyclop,  when  used  in  the  ain- 
Kular. 
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2.  (Zo'6!.)  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostraca, 
found  both  in  freah  and  salt  water.    See  Copep- 

ODA. 

3-  A  portable  forge,  used  by  tinkers,  etc. 
Gy^clO-ra'ma  (siklfi-ra'mi  or  -ra'ma),  n. 
ICyclo-  +  Gr.  opa^a  sight,  spectacle.]  A  pic- 
torial view  whicli  is  extended  circularly,  ,0 
that  the  spectator  is  surrounded  by  the  objects 
represented  as  by  things  in  nature.  The  re- 
alistic etfect  ifl  increased  by  putting,  in  the 
space  between  the  spectator  and  the  picture, 
things  adapted  to  the  scene  represented,  and 
in  some  places  only  parts  of  these  objects,  the 
completion  of  them  being  carried  out  pictorially. 

Cy'clO-SCOpe  (si'klS-skop),  n.  ICyclo-  + 
•scope.}  A  machine  for  measuring  at  any  mo- 
ment velocity  of  rotation,  as  of  a  wheel  of  a 
steam  engine.  Kniqht. 

1;  Cy-clo'sis  (si-klo'sTs),  n.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KVK\ui<Tt.<i  circulation,  from  kvkXovv.     See 
CL0^-E.]     {Bot.)   The  circulation  or  move- 
ment   of  protoplasmic  granules  within  a 
living  vegetable  cell. 

II  Cy'clo-stom'a-ta    (ai/kl5-stom'a-ta), 
il  Cy-clos'tO-ma    (si-kl5s't5-ma),    n.   pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvk\o<;  circle  +  crro/xa,  -aTo?, 
mouth.]    {Zool.)  AdivisionofBryozoa,  in  which  the  cells 
have  circular  apertures, 

Cy'clo-stome  (sindS-stom),  Cy-clos'to-mous  (st-klos'- 
to-mus),  a.     {Zo'qL)  Pertaining  to  the 
Cyclostomi. 

I!  Cy-clos'tO-ml  (st-klos'tS-ml),  71. 
pi.  [NL.  SeeCrcLosTOMATA.]  {Zo'Ol.) 
A  class  of  fishes  having  a  suckerlike 
mouth,  without  jaws,  as  the  lamprey ; 
the  Marsipobranchii. 

Cy'clo-stylar  (si'klS-sti'ier),  a. 
iCyclo-  -f-  Gr.  crriJAos  column.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  structure  composed  of  a  cir- 
cular range  of  columns,  without  a  core 
or  building  within.  Weale. 

Cy'clo-style  (siTdfi-stn),  n.  ICy- 
clo +  style.}  A  contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing manifold  copies  of  writing  or 
drawing.  The  writing  or  drawing  ia 
done  with  a  style  carrying  a  small 
wheel  at  the  end  which  makes  mi- 
nute punctures  in  the  paper,  thus  converting  it  into  a 
stencil.     Cox>ies  are  transferred  with  an  inked  roller. 

Cy'der  (.si'der),  n.     See  Cider.     {_Arckaic'] 

Gy-dO^nin  (st-do'nln),  71.  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  mu- 
cilaginous substance  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
(inince  {C7jdoniavulgaris)j  and  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
amylose. 

Cyg'net  (.sTg'net),  jj.  [Dim.  of  F.  cygne  swan,  L.  eye- 
71US,  ci/gniis,  fr.  Gr.  jcukcos  ;  but  F.  cygne  seeuis  to  be  an 
et^Tuological  spellmg  of  OF.  cirne,  fr.  LL.  ceci7ius.  cici- 
711/s,  perh.  ultimately  also  fr.  Gr.  kvkpos.}  {Zodl.)  A 
young  swan.  Shak. 

Gyg^nus  (sTg'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  swan.]  {Astron.)  A 
constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  east  of,  or  fol- 
lowing, L\Ta ;  the  Swan. 

Gyrin-der  (sll'In-der),  «.     [F.  cylindre,  OF.  ciliTidre, 
L.  cylindrus,  fr.  Gr.  KuAii-Spos,  fr.   tcvkivhsiv, 
KvKUiv.,  to  roll.     Cf.  Calender  the  machine.] 

1.  {Geom.)  {a)  A  solid  body  which  may  be 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram 
round  one  of  its  sides ;  or  a  body  of  rollerlike 
form,  of  wliich  the  longitudinal  section  is  ob- 
long, and  the  cross  section  is  circular.  (6)  The 
space  inclosed  by  any  cylindrical  surface.  The 
space  may  be  limited  or  unlimited  in  length.       f~,  ,.    , 

2.  Any  hollow  body  of  cylindrical  form,  as :  '-y"''"^'*- 
{a)  The  chamber  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  piston 
is  moved  by  the  force  of  steam,  {b)  The  barrel  of  an  air 
or  other  pump,  (c)  {Print.)  The  revolving  platen  or 
bed  which  produces  the  impression  or  carries  the  type  in 
a  cylinder  press,  {d)  The  bore  of  a  gun  ;  the  turning 
chambered  breech  of  a  revolver. 

3.  The  revolving  square  prism  carrying  the  cards  in  a 
Jacquard  loom. 

Cylinder  ails.  {A7i'it.)  See  Axis  cyb'7tder^  imder  Axis. 
—  Cylinder  engine  (Paper  Ma k  1710),  a.  maclune  in  which  a 
cylindt-r  takes  up  the  pulp  and  delivers  it  in  a  continuous 
sheet  to  the  dryers.  —  Cylinder  escapement.  See  Escape- 
ment. ~  Cylinder  glass.  See  Glass.  —  Cylinder  mill.  See 
Roller  mill.  —  Cylinder  preas.     See  Press. 

CyVln-dra'ceOUS  (-dra'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cylindi-act.'] 
Cylindrical,  or  approaching  a  cylindrical  forni. 

Gy-lln'dliC  (sT-lTn'drTk),  1  a.     [Gr.  icvAti'5pi(cds,   from 

Cy-Un'drlC-al  (-flrl-kal),  (  KvAu-apo?  cylinder  :  cf. 
F.  cylin'lri>/ue.}  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  of  a 
section  of  its  convex  surface  ;  partaking  of  the  properties 
of  tho  cylinder. 

Cylindrical  lens,  a  lens  having  one,  or  more  than  one, 
cylindrical  aurface.  —  Cyllndrlc,  or  Cylindrical,  surface  (O'e- 
om.),  a  surface  described  liv  a  straight  line  tliat  moves 
according  to  any  law,  l)ut  so  as  to  be  constantly  parallel 
to  a  given  line.  —  Cylindrical  vault.  (Arch.)  See  under 
Vault,  71. 

Gy-lln'drlc-al-ly  (sT.ltn'drT-kttl-iy-),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner nr  .^h:q^e  of  a  cylinder  ;  bo  as  to  bo  cylindrical. 

Cyl  in-drlc'I-ty  (j*Tl'Tn-<IrTs'T.ty),  n.  Tho  quality  or 
conditinii  nf  licintT  cylindrical. 

Cy-Un'drl-form  (MT-lTn'drT-form),  a.  [L.  cylindms 
(Gr.  KvKtvhftn^)  cylinder -J-  -fori7i :  cf.  F.  cyli7idri/orme.'} 
Having  tlie  fr.nn  of  a  cylinder. 

Cylin-drold  (Rtl'Tn-droid),  n.  [Gr.  KvKivBpo^  cylinder 
-f--fl(V/.-  rf.  V.  cylindroide.}  1.  A  solid  body  rettenil>liiig 
a  right  cylinder,  but  having  the  baRea  or  ends  elli]»tical. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  cnrtain  anrfacc  of  the  third  degree,  do- 
Bcribed  by  a  moving  straight  line; — used  to  ilhmtrate 
tbn  motions  of  a  rigid  body  and  also  the  forces  acting  on 
the  body. 
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Cy-lln'dro-met'rlc  (si-lin'dr5-m5t'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  *ev- 
AtfOpo?  -;-  fj.tTpof  measure.]  Belongiifc;  to  a  scale  used  in 
measuring  cylinders. 

II  Cy'ma  (si'ma),  71.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KO/xa.     Sec  Cyme.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  member  or  molding 
of  the  cornice,  the  profile  of  which 
is  wavelike  in  form. 

2    (Bot.)  A  cyme.    See  Cyme. 

Cyina,  recta,  or  Cyma,  a  cyma,  hol- 
low in  its  upper  part  and  swelling 
below.  —  Cyma  reversa,  or  Ogee,  a 
cyma  swelling  out  on  the  upper 
part  and  hollow  below. 

Cy-mar'(sT-mar'),n.    IF.  simarre. 
slight  covering  ;  a  scarf.    See  Simar. 

llcr  body  ehaded  with  a  light  ct/mar.         Dryden, 

1:  Gy-ma'ti-tun  (sT-ma'shT-um).  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvixd- 
Tioe,  dim.  of  Kv/ia  a  wave.]  (.!jt/;.)  A  caapiug  or  cro^vn- 
ing  molding  in  classic  architecture. 

Gyia1)al  (sTmljal),  n.  [OE.  cirnbale,  simbale,  OF. 
cimbale,  F.  cymhale,  L.  cymbnluin,  fr.  Gr.  itv/x^oAoi',  fr. 
Ku^u^Tj,  Kv/i^o?,  anything  hollow,  hollow  vessel,  basin, 
akin  to  Skr.  kumbha  pot.  Cf.  Chime.]  1.  A  musical 
instrument  used  by  the  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  modem  kettle  drum,  though  perhaps 
smaller. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  brass,  shaped  like  a  circu- 
lar dish  or  a  flat  plate,  with 
a  handle  at  the  back ;  —  used 
in  pairs  to  produce  a  sharp 
ringing  sound  by  clashing 
them  together. 

C^^  In  orchestras,  one 
cymbal  is  commonly  at- 
tached to  the  bass  drum,  and 
the  other  held  in  the  drum- 
mer's left  hand,  wliilc  his 
right  hand  uses  the  drum- 
stick. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  used  by  gypsies  and  others, 
made  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form,  ou  which  are 
movable  rings. 

Cym'bal-ist,  n.    A  performer  upon  cymbals. 
CymT)l-form  (sTm'bi-f8rm),  a.     [L.  cymba  boat  (Gr. 
Kvn^ri)  -f  -form:  cf.   F.  cyjitbifonnc.}     Shaped   like  a 
boat ;    {Bot.)  elongated   and   having  the  upper  surface 
decidedly  concave,  as  the  glumes  of  many  grasses. 

II  Cyill1)l-azil  (.stm'bT-um),  n.  [L.,  a  email  cup,  fr.  Gr. 
Ku/xjSt'oi'.]  (Zvol.)  A  genus  of  marine  univalve  shells  ; 
the  gondola. 

Gyme  (sim),  ?;.  [L.  cyma  the  young  sprout  of  a  cab- 
bage, fr.  Gr.  KiifLay  prop.,  anj-thing 
swollen,  hence  also  cyme,  wave, 
fr.  Acvet;^  to  be  pregnant.]  {Bot.)  A 
flattish  or  convex  flower  cluster,  of 
the  centrifugal  or  determinate  type, 
differing  from  a  corj-mb  chiefly  in  the 
order  of  the  opening  of  the  blossoms. 
Gy'mene  (si'men),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  colorless,  liquid,  combustible  hy- 
drocarbon, CH-j.CcHj.C.H-.of  pleas- 
ant odor,  obtained  from  oil  of  cumin, 
oil  of  caraway,  carvacrol,  camphor, 
etc.  ; —  called  also  paracymene,  and 
fonnerly  camphogen. 

Cy 'me-nol  ( si'me-nol),  n.  ( Che7n . ) 
See  Carvacrol  Cvnie 

Cy'mi-dine   (si'mT-din  or  -den ;  ^ 

104),  71.     (Chem.)  A  liquid  organic  base,  CioHjg.NHj, 
derived  from  cj'mene. 

Cy-mll'er-oas  (si-mTfer-Qs),  a.  ICyme  -f  -ferous.^ 
Producing  cymes. 

Cymling,  Gymbllng  (sTmlTng),  n.  A  scalloped  or 
"pattypan  "  variety  of  summer  squash. 

Gy'mo-gene  (si'm6-jen),  7i.  {Chem.)  A  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure  from  the  first 
products  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum ;  —  used  for 
producing  low  temperatures. 

Cy'mold  (si'moid),  a.  ICyTtie  -f  -oid.}  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cyme. 

Gym^o-phane  (sTm'6-fan  or  sl'mfi-),  n.  [Gr.  xOfia 
wave  -j--  ^aifeaOai  to  appear :  cf.  F.  cy)nopha7ic.  So  named 
in  .allusion  to  a  peculiar  opalescence  often  seen  in  it.] 
{Min.)  See  Chrysobeeyl. 

Gy  znoph'a-nous  (si-mSf'a-niis  or  si-),  a.     Having 

a  wavy,  Itn.ttiiig  light ;  opalescent;  chatoyant. 

Gy'mose  (f-i'mos;  277),  1  a.       [L.    cymosus    full     of 

Cy'mous  (.'^I'miis),         )     shoots  :  cf.  F.  cymeui.  See 

Cyme.]    {Bot.)  Having  the  nature  of  a  cjTne,  or  derived 

from  a  cyiwQ  ;  bearuig,  or  pertaining  to,  a  cjiue  or  cjTneB. 

Gym'rlc  (klm'rTk),  a.     [W.  Cymrii  Wales.]    Welsh. 

— .?).     The  Welsh  language.     [Written  also  Kr/rnr^c.} 

Cym'ry  (-ry)»  «•  [W.,  j>l.}  A  collective  term  for  the 
Wclsli  race;  —  so  called  by  themselves.  [Written  also 
Cymri,  Ctnnry,  Kyni7^y,  etc.] 

Cy'mule  {si'mul),  71.  [Cf.  L.  cymula  a  tender  sprout, 
dim.  of  cyma.  Sco  Cyme.]  {Bot.)  A  small  cjniie,  or  one 
of  very  few  flowers. 

II  Gy-nan'che  (sT-nSn'kJ),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kwdyxn  a 
dog's  collar,  a  bad  kind  of  sore  throat.  Cf.  Quinsy.] 
(Med.)  Any  disease  of  the  tonsils,  throat,  or  windpipe, 
attended  with  infl.iinmation,  swelling,  and  ditliculty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing. 

Gy-nan'lhro-py  (sT-nXn'thrfi-pJ-),  n.    [Gr.  tcvvdi'Spbt- 
TToy  of  a  dog-man  ;  kvuiv,  «ui'o?,  dog  -f-  di'PptoTroy  man  :  cf. 
F.  cyna7i(hropic.']     {Med.)  A  kind  of  madness  in  which 
men  fancy  tlipmselvea  changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate    , 
tlie  voieo  ancl  habits  of  that  animal. 

Cyil''arc-tom'a-chy  (fiTn'ark-t5m'A-ky),  n.  [Gr.  kvmv, 

(fifi'6?,  dng  -4-  apKTos  bear  -|-  ^d\T)  fight.]      Bear  baiting 

with  a  ilog.  Iliidibrns. 

Oyn'ar-rlio'dl-nm  (sTn'Sr-ro'dT-Bm),  n.    JNL.,  from 

Gr.  Kvvopobov  dog-rose  ;  kvihv,  kwo^,  dog  4-  poSov  rose.} 
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{Hot.)  A  fruit  like  that  of  the;  rosp,  coiisifltinp  of  a  rup 
fornitd  of  the  calyx  tube  aud  receptacle,  and  coutaining 
achtiiics. 

Oyu'e-get'lcs  (.sTn/t-jet'IkB'),  n.  [Gr.  KwriyeTucrj  (sc. 
Tt'xinf]  art),  fr.  KVfi)yiTi)^  hunter;  kvmv,  kvvo-;,  dog -f- 
7]ytla0aL  to  liiii'l.]  Tim  art  of  hunting  with  dogB. 
Cyn'ic  (htn'Tk),  i  a.  [L.  ci/iiini.i  of  tliu  Htjct  of  Cyn- 
Oyn''lc-al  (-t-kal),  (  ica,  fr.  (ir.  Kvi'iKO'i,  prop.,  dog- 
liko,  fr.  Kvojf,  KUfds,  dog.  Bee  Huund.J  1,  Having  the 
'jualitiea  of  a  surly  dog  ;  snarling  ;  captiouH ;  currish. 

I  luipc  it  is  no  very  <7/;((Vaf  asperity  not  to  caiilcg3  ol)li;iiiti()n» 
whtTf  no  beiK'lit  iiiiB  biiou  received.  Jo/uison. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Dog  Star  ;  as,  the  cynicj  or  Sothic, 
year  ;  cyniv  cycle. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  philosophera  called  cynics  ; 
liaviug  the  (jualitiea  of  a  cyiii<: ;  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, tlie  doctrines  of  tlie  cynics. 

4.  Given  to  sneering  at  rectitude  and  the  conduct  of 
life  by  moral  principles;  disbelieving  in  the  reality  of 
any  human  purposes  which  are  not  suggested  or  directed 
by  self-interest  or  self-indulgence  ;  as,  a  cynical  man  who 
acoffa  at  pretensions  of  integrity  ;  characterized  by  Buch 
opinions ;  as,  cynical  viewa  of  hinnan  nature. 

(I[^^  In  prose,  cynical  is  used  rather  than  cynic^  in  the 
senses  1  aud  4. 

Cynic  BpaBm  (AfriJ.),  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
muHclcs  ()f  one  aid^^  nf  tlir  l;n-i-,  iinxlucing  a  sort  of  grin, 
Bugtjcstiiig  certain  nioviuu  nta  in  tlie  upper  lip  of  a  dog. 

Cynic,  n.  (Gr.  I'hilos.)  1.  One  of  a  sect  or  school 
of  pliilosophera  founded  by  Antisthenes,  and  of  whom 
Diogenes  was  a  disciple.  Tlie  first  Cynics  were  noted 
for  austere  lives  and  their  SL'oru  for  social  cnstoms  and 
current  philosophical  opinions.  Hence  the  term  Cynic 
symbolized,  in  the  pi>pular  jutlgment,  moroseness,  and 
contempt  for  the  views  of  otliers. 

2.  One  who  holds  views  resembling  those  of  the  Cyxx- 
icB ;  a  snarler  ;  a  misanthrope  ;  particularly,  a  person 
who  believes  that  human  conduct  is  directed,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  wholly  by  self-interest  or  self- 
indulgence,  aud  that  appearances  to  the  contrary  are 
superficial  and  untrustworthy. 

lie  ci'idd  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic,  whose  opinion  it  was 
inipuasiblc  to  dospiae,  acurccly  uuy  not  acidulated  with  i-corii. 

Macanliiy. 

Cyn'Ic-al-ly  (sln'T-krd-li?),  adv.   In  a  cynical  manner. 

Gyil'lc-al-nesSi  n.     The  tpiality  of  being  cynical. 

Gyn'l-cism  (stu'i-sTz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Cynics ;  the  quality  of  being  cynical ;  the  mental  state, 
opinions,  or  conduct,  of  a  cynic ;  morose  aud  contemp- 
tuous viewa  and  opinions. 

II  Cy-noi'de-a  (st-uoi'de-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvuiv, 
Kvvos-,  a  dog -f- -t)('(/.]  (Zoijl.)  A  division  of  Carnivora, 
including  the  dogs,  wolves,  .and  foxes. 

II  Cyn'O-res'l-a  (siu'o-r6ks'i-a),  7).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kijof, 
Kvvos,  dog  +  opef ly  appetite.]  (jiled.)  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, like  that  of  a  starved  dog. 

Cy'no-SU'ral  (si/no-shn'ral  or  sTn'o-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  cynosure. 

Cy'ho-SUre  (si'no-shiir  or  sTn'o-shur  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
Cynosura  the  constellation  Cynosure,  Gr.  Kvv6<7ovpa 
dog's  tail,  the  constellation  Cynosure;  Kvmv,  kvvos,  dog 
-f-  ovpa  tail.  See  Cynic]  1.  The  constellation  of  the 
Lesser  Bear,  to  which,  as  containing  the  polar  star,  the 
eyes  of  mariners  aud  travelers  were  often  directed. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  direct.  Southey. 

3.  Anything  to  which  attention  is  strongly  turned ;  a 
center  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  l)rauty  lica. 

The  cywjsurc  of  uciyhboriiig  eyca.  Milton. 

Cy'on  (el'iin),  n.    See  CiON,  aud  Scion. 

Cyp'er-a'ceous  (sTp/er-a'shiis  or  siper-),  a.  (Bot.) 
Of,  pertainini;  to,  or  resembling,  a  large  family  of  plants 
of  which  the  sedge  is  the  type. 

Cyp'e-rus  (sTp'e-rus),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Kvneipo^ 
sedge.]  {Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Sedge  family,  aud  including  the  species  called  galingale, 
eeveral  bulrushes,  and  the  Egyptian  papjTUS. 

Cy'pher  (si'fer),  n.  &  v.     See  Cipheh. 

II  Cyph'O-nau'tes  (.sTf/6-na'tez),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kui^os 
bent  -\-   vavTY]^  . 

sailor.]    (Zool.)  A      ]^ 

The    free-swim- 
ming,   bivalve  "        / 
larva  of  certain 
Bryozoa. 

Gyph^o-nlsm 

(sTf'o-nTz'm    or 
ai'fS-),  71.  ^  [Gr.  ^^^'  ^™"-f    / 
Kv<f>ti}vtiTii6^t  fr.  -., 

Kv^tuv  a  crooked 
piece   of  wood,  '^ 

a  sort  of  pillory,  C.Nphonautoh.     I  m 
-  .  '     1,     "i.        c  Band  of  Ciha  ;  >> 

fr.    KVi^o?   bent,      uodv  cavity  ;  r  Al,  . 
stooping.]  A     Shell ;  a  Oral  surface.    -Much  enlarged. 

pun  ishment 

sometimes  used  by  the  ancients,  consisting  in  the  be- 
smearing of  the  criminal  with  honey,  and  exposing  him 
to  insects.     It  is  still  in  use  among  some  Oriental  nations. 

llCy-praD'a  (st-pre'a),  ??,.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  Kurrptaaname 
of  Venus.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genua  of  mollusks,  including  the 
cowries.    See  Cowrie. 

Cypres' (se'prS' or  sT'prSs'),  77-.  [OF.,  nearly.]  (Law) 
A  rule  for  construing  written  instruments  so  as  to  con- 
form as  nearly  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  is  con- 
sistent with  law.  3foz!ey  d:  W. 

Cy'press (si'prSs),  n. ;  pi.  Cypresses  (-ez).  [OE'.  cipri's, 
cipressey  OF.  ciprcs,  F.  cyprl^s,  L.  ctjpressiis,  cypai'isf^tfs 
(cf.  the  usual  Lat.  form  eiipressus).  ir.  Gr.  ifun-apio-o-os. 
perh.  of  Semitic  origin;  cf.  Heb.  gopher.  Gen.  vi.  14.] 
{Bat.)  A  coniferous  tree  of  the  genua  Citpressus.     The 
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speciea  are  mostly  evergreen,  and  have  wood  remarkable 
for  its  duriibilily. 

iJ.-J^"' Among  tlio  tri'iv.  cnncl  c/jinww  ;irc  thi- common 
Oriental  cyprcsH,  '''i,.i'  .i.u  .  .  •  m  ji-  n  u  >  ns,  \\\y  i-viTgri'iMi 
Amoric-an  ^ylJn•n^l,  ''.  /A  v""/'  ■ 'now  cullnl  I'hani:-  n/jiu- 
ris  .s/>/i:i miitrit),  nud  iiir.  deciduous  Ann-rican  cypiTHH. 
Taxodiiiiii  'li.slirhnm.  Ah  having  anciently  been  UHcd  at 
funerals,  and  to  adorn  tombs,  tlie  Oriental  specieB  is  an 
emblem  of  mourning  and  Hadnews. 

CypreBB  vino  (J{"t.),n  climbing  plant  with  red  or  white 
flowers  (/;('>;/(*/■(/  (^na in nc! it,  formiirly  <juaiu»cHlvn(fjiiri.'i), 

Cyp'rl-an  (stp'rl-an),  a.  [L.  <'yprins,  fr.  Cypru.'i, 
Gr.  Kiijrpo?,  an  inland  in  the  Mediterranean,  renowned 
for  the  worship  of  Venus.]     1.  Belonging  to  Cyprus. 

2.  Of,  pertaining,  or  conducing  to,  lewdncsB. 

G3nP'l^-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus, 
especially  of  ancient  Cyprus  ;  a  Cypriot. 

2.  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  harlot. 

Gyp^rlne  (nTp'rln  or  si'priu),  a.  [Cf.  Cypuess.]  Of 
or  iH-rtaiiiing  to  the  cypress. 

Cyp'rine,  a.     [See  CYntiNoio.]     {Zo'ul.)  Cyjirinoid. 

Gy-prin'O-dont  (.sT-prTn'o-d5nt),  11.  [Gr.  KVKplvo<;  a 
kind  of  carp  -|-  oSovs,  65ofTo?,  a  tooth.]  {Zo'nl.)  One 
of  the  ('yprin"(!ontid:Cj  a  family  of  fishes  including  the 
kiUilishes  or  minnows.    See  Minnow. 

Gyp'rl-noia  (sTj/rT-noid),  a.  [Gr.  KUTrpZco?  a  kind  of 
carp -|-  -oid.\  {Zo'al.)  Like  the  carp  {Cypn'ims).  ^7i. 
One  of  tlie  Cypriiiidx^  or  Carp  family,  aa  the  goldfish, 
barbel,  etc. 

Cyp'rl-Ot  (sip'rT-5t),  n.  [F.  Cyjiriot,  Chypriot.'] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

II  Gyp'ri-pe'di-um  (sTp'rT-pe'dT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Cifpris  Venus  -f-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  (Hot.)  A  genua  of 
orchidaceous  plants  including  the  lady's  slipper. 

II  Gy'prlS  (si'pris),  n.  ;  pi.  Cyprides  (sTp'rT-Jez).  [L. 
Cypris,  the  Cyprian  goddess  Venus,  Gr.  KvTrptf.  See 
Cyprian.]  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  small,  bivalve,  fresh- 
water Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  Ostracoda ;  also,  a 
member  of  this  genus. 

Gy'prus  {sl'prus),  7i.  [OE.  cipres,  cypirs;  perh.  so 
named  as  being  first  manufactured  in  Cyprus.  Cf.  Ci- 
PERS.]  A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  the  same  as,  or  cor- 
responding to,  crape.  It  was  either  white  or  black,  the 
latter  being  most  common,  and  used  for  mourning.  [Obs.'] 
Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Ci>jirus  black  as  e'er  was  crow.  Sfiak. 

Gy'prus-lawn'  {-lan'),  n.    Same  as  Cyprus.    Millon. 

llCyp'se-la  (sTp'se-la),  ?i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  *cui/(e'Ai7  any 
hollow  v(--s.sel.]  (Bot.)  A  one-seeded,  one-celled,  inde- 
hisccnt  fruit;  an  achene  with  the  calyx  tube  adherent. 

Gyp-sel'i-lomi  (sTp-sSl'T-form),  a.  [L.  cyp-srlits  a 
kind  of  swallow,  Gr.  Kv\}je\o<;  -f-  -forTn.^  {Zaul.)  Like 
or  belonging  to  tlio  swifts  {Cyp.':elidic). 

Gyr'e-na'lC  (sTr'e-na'Ik  or  foi're-),  a.  [L.  Cyrenaicus, 
fr.  Cyrene,  in  Libya.]  Pertaining  to  Cyrenaica,  an  an- 
cient comitry  of  northern  Africa,  and  to  Cyrene,  its  prin- 
cipal city;  also,  to  a  school  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Aristippus,  a  native  of  Cyrene.  ^7?.  A  native  of  Cyre- 
naica; also,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Aristippus.  See 
Ctrekian,  n. 

Gy-re'ni-an  (st-re'nT-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Cyreue,  in 
Africa ;  Cyrenaic. 

Gy-re'ni-an,  n-     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyrene. 

2.  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers,  established  at  Cy- 
rene by  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Their  doc- 
trines were  ne.vrly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Epicureans. 

Cyr'i-o-log'ic  (sTr'T-o-li5j''ik  or  ai'ri-),  a.  [See  CuRio- 
LOGic]     Kehiting  to  capital  letters. 

Gyr'tO-Style  (fier'tS-stll),  n.  [Gr.  m/pTos  bent  -j-  oru- 
Ao?  pillar.]     {Arch.)  A  circular  projecting  portico. 

Cyst  (sist),  n.  [Gr.  Kv(TTt.<;  bladder,  bag,  pouch,  fr. 
Kveiv  to  be  pregnant.  Cf.  Cyme.]  1.  {Med.)  (a)  A 
pouch  or  sac  without  opening,  usually  membranous  and 
containing  morbid  matter,  which  is  accidentally  devel- 
oped in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  or  in  the  substance  of 
an  organ.  (6)  In  old  .authors,  the  urinary  bladder,  or 
the  gall  bladder.     [Written  also  cysiis.^ 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  bladders  or  air  vessels  of  certain 
algno,  as  of  the  great  kelp  of  the  Pacific,  aud  the  common 
rockweeds  {Fuci)  of  our  shores.  l>.  C.  Eaton. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  A  small  caps\Ue  or  sac  of  the  kind  in 
which  many  inuuature  eutozoans  exist  in  the  tissues 
of  livmg  anintals;  also,  a  similar  form  in  Rotifera,  etc. 
(/j)  A  form  assumed  by  Protozoa  in  which  they  become 
saclike  aud  quiescent.  It  generally  precedes  the  produc- 
tion of  germs.      See  Encystment. 

Gyst'ed  (sTs'tSd),  a.     Inclosed  in  a  cyst. 
Cyst'ic  (sts'tik),  a.      [Cf.  F.  cystique.']     1.  Having 
the  form  of,  or  living  in,  a  cyst ;  as,  the  ojstic  entozoa. 

2.  Containing  cysts  ;  cystose  ;  as,  cy.'ific  sarcoma. 

3.  (-■I7ia^)  Pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  a  cyst;  esp., 
pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  either  the  urinary  blad- 
der or  the  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  duct,  the  duct  from  the  gall  bladder  which  unites 
with  the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  bile 
duct.  —  Cystic  worm   {Zo'dl.),    a   larval  tape 
worm,  as  the  cysticerctis  and  echinococcus. 

Cys'tl-cerce  (sTs'tT-sSrsJ,  1 7).    [NL.  cysti- 

Gys'tl-cer'CUB  (-serTius),  )  cercus,  fr.  Gr. 
KuCTTt?  bladder  -f-  xepKos  tail  :  cf.  F.  cysti- 
cerque.'\  {Zo'dl.)  The  larval  form  of  a  tape- 
worm, having  the  head  aud  neck  of  a  tape- 
worm attached  to  a  saclike  body  filled  with 
fluidj-calledalso  Wr7rfrffr7COr7»,  Ay-  cveticcrcus  of  Tape. 
datid,  and  measle  (as,  pork  measle).      Vorm  (  T;rnia  aoli- 

[;^^r^  These  larviP  live  in  the  tissues  ... 

of  various  li\'ing  animals,  aud,  when 
swallowed  by  a  suitable  carnivorous 
animal,  develop  into  adult  tapeworms 
in  the  intestine.  See  Measles,  4, 
Tapeworm. 

Cya'ti-cule  (sTs'tT-kul),  n.  [Dim.  of  cyj/.]  (^7ia/.)  An 
appendage  of  the  vestibular  ear  sac  of  fishes.  Owen. 


yiti),  CTilarsed. 
One  with  the  head 
protruded  :  ft  Sac  ; 
sSuckers  :  A  IJooks; 
B  One  with  the 
head  retracted. 


Cya'tld  (nTs'tld),  71.     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Cystidea. 

!i  Gys-tld'e-a  (bWtld'e-a),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kv<ttiv 
a  bladder,  pouch.]    {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  Criuoidea,  nio»tly 
foHsils  of  the  Paleozoic  rock«.     They  were 
usually  roundish  or  cgg-dhaijed,  and  oftiin 
uuHymnn'trical ;  aome  were  sessile,  otliera 
had  hh'trt  htt-ms. 

Cys-tid'e-an  (-tid'e-an),  n.  {Zo'61.)  One 

of  tin;  CyKtidea. 

Cyst'lne  fHTs'ttn  ;  104),  n.  [See  Cyst.] 
(J'/iysiol.  f'hcm.)  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, C;.H7NS02,  containing  hulpbur,  oc- 
curring as  a  constituent  of  certain  rare 
urinary  calculi,  and  occasionally  found  as 
a  sediment  in  urine. 

Gys'tls  (sts'tTs),  n.  [NL.]  A  cyst.  See 
Cyst. 

Gys-tl'tls  (sTs-ti'tTs).  n.     [f'yift  -\-  -His:  ^ 
cf.  F.cy.'^tite.'j  {Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

cys'to-carp  (siB'ts-kUrp)  «    [Gr  cy^it""?;-,*;,;;'.^": 

KUCTTt?  bladder +  »fap7ros  fruit.]  {Bot.)      j/  ^immiuUKi/Klita 
A   minute  vesicle  in  a  red  seaweed,     comuius.    (^) 
which  contains  the  reproductive  apores. 

Gyfl'tO-cele  C-sel),  n.  [Gr.  ki/oti?  bladder -f-  "17^1?  tni- 
mor  :  cf.  V.  cysfocdc.']  {Med.)  Hernia  in  which  the  uri- 
nary !j1;uM<t  jTotru'Ii  ,s  ;  vesical  hernia. 

Cys'toid.  Cys  told'e  an,  n.    Same  as  Cystideait. 

Cys-toi'de-a  f>Ts-tr,i'.ir-;i),  n.    Same  as  Cystidea. 

Gys'tO  nth  (Hls'tfi-litli),  n.  [Gr.  Kuarty  bladder  -\- 
-lith.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  concretion  of  mineral  matter  Vbritbin 
a  leaf  or  other  part  of  a  plant. 

2.  (M^cd.)  A  urinary  calculus. 

Cys'to-Iith'lc(-lTthTk),rt.  {Med.)  Relating  to  stone 
in  tin-  bladder. 

Gys'tO-plaflt  (-pUst),  71.  [Gr.  KVTrt^  bladder  -f  TrXao- 
afiv  to  form.]  {Biol.)  A  nucleated  cell  having  an  en- 
velope or  cell  wall,  as  a  red  blood  corpuscle  or  an  epithe- 
lial cell ;  a  cell  concerned  in  growth. 

Cyst'ose  (sTs'tos),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  a 
cyst  or  cysts  ;  cystic  ;  bladdery. 

Cys'tO-tome  (sTs'ti-tom),  n.  [Gr.  Kva-Ti^  bladder  -f- 
Tffxvetv  to  cut:  cf.  F.  cy.'</otome.^  {Surg.)  A  knife  or 
instrument  used  in  cystotomy. 

Cys-tot'0-my  (sTs-tot'6-my),  71.  [Gr.  Kuorts  bladder 
-{-  T^ixueiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  cystotoinie .^  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  opening  cysts  ;  esp.,  the  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  bladder,  as  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus. 

Cyth'er-e'an  (sTth'er-e'(m),  u.  [L.  Cythereus,  from 
Cythcra,  Gr.  Kvdr^pa,  now  Ccrigo,  an  island  in  the 
it-gean  Sea,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Venus.]  Per- 
taining to  the  goddess  Venue. 

Cy'to-blast  (.si'to -blast),  n.  [Gr.  kv'to?  hollow  vessel 
•\--hlast.^  {Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  a  cell;  the  germinal 
or  active  spot  of  a  cellule,  through  or  in  which  cell  de- 
velopment takes  place. 

Cy'tO^las-te'ma  (-bl5s-te'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kv- 
Tos  hollow  vessel  -j-  ^k6.ij7riy.a.  growth.]  {Biol.)  See 
Protoplasm. 

Gy'to-coc'cus  C-kokTius),  n.;  pi.  Cvrococci  (-sT). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kiJtos  hollow  vessel  -f-  kokko^  kernel.] 
{Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  the  cj-tula  or  parent  cell,  nickel. 

Gy'tod©  (si'tod),  «.  [Gr.  KUTos  hollow  vessel,  from 
Kvtiv.  See  Cyst.]  {Biol.)  A  nonnucleated  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, the  supposed  simplest  form  of  independent  life, 
difl.ering  from  the  amceba,  in  which  nuclei  are  present. 

Gy'tO-gen'e-Sis  (siafi-jgu'e-sTs), «.  [Gr.  kiItos  hollow 
vessel  -j-  E.  geJiesis.'}  {Biol.)  Development  of  cells  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  See  Gemmation,  Bud- 
ding, Karyokisesis  ;  also  Cell  development,  under  Cell. 

Gy'tc-genlc  (si'to-jenTk).    \a.     {Biol.)   Of  or  per- 

Gy'to-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'ik),  f     taining  to  cytogenesis 

or  cell  development. 

Cy-tog'e-nouB  (st-t5j'e-nus),  a.  {Anat.)  Producing 
cells ;  —  applied  esp.  to  lymjtbatic.  or  adenoid,  tissue. 

Gy-tog'e-ny  (-ny),  «•  {Biol.)  Cell  production  or  de- 
velopment ;  cytogeuesis. 

Gy'toid  (si'toid),  a.  [Gr.  levros  hollow  vessel  -{-  -oid."] 
{Physiol.)  Cell-like ;  —  applied  to  the  corpuscles  of 
lymph,  blood,  chyle,  etc. 

Gy'to-plasm  (si'to-plSz'm),  ?» -  [Gr.  kvtos  hollow  ves- 
sel +  TrKaafj-a  a  mold.]  (^/■o/.)The  substance  of  the  body 
of  a  cell,  as  di^tiuguished  from  the  l-ary<>plusma,  or  sub- 
stance of  the  uucleus.  —  Cy'tO-pIas'miC  (-pliiz'mlk),  a. 

!l  Gyt'U-la  (sTt'fi-la),  ?i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvto^  a  hollow 
vessel.]  {Biol.)  The  fertilizptl  egg  cell  or  parent  cell, 
from  the  development  of  which  the  child  or  other  organ- 
ism is  formed.  Ilsckel. 

Czar  (ziir).  71.  [Russ.  tsare,  fr.  L.  Caesar  Ciesar  ;  cf. 
OPol.  czcir,  Pol.  car.]  A  king ;  a  chief  ;  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.     [Written  al.=o  tzar."] 

Gza-rev'na  (za-rev'na),  71.  [Rusa.  isareV7ia.'\  The 
title  of  the  wife  of  the  czarowitz. 

Cza-rl'na  (za-re'ua).  77.  [Cf.  G.  Zarin^  Csarin,  fem., 
Russ.  tsnritsa.'}     The  title  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 

Gza-rln'i-an  (za-rTn'I-rru),  a.  Of  or  pertauaiug  to  the 
czar  or  the  czarina;  czarish. 

Gzar'lsh  (zar'Tsh),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  czar. 

Czar'O-WltZ  (zar'o-wTts  or  tsar'o-vech),  n.  ;  pi.  Czab- 
owiTZEs  (-Ez).  [Russ.  tsarevich\']  The  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  czar  of  Russia. 

Czech  (chek;  224),  ti.     1.  One  of  the  Czechs. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Czechs  (often  called  Bohe- 
mian), the  harshest  and  richest  of  the  Slavic  languages. 

Czech'ic  (chSk'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czechs. 
"  One  C:rchic  realm."  The  Xation. 

Czechs  (cheks).  n.  pi. ;  s-iTtg.  Czech.  [Named  after 
their  chieftain,  Czech.}  {Ethnol.)  The  most  westerly 
branch  of  the  great  Slavic  family  of  nations,  number- 
ing now  more  than  0,000,000,  and  found  principally  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
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D(de).  1.  The  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  vocal  cousocaut.  The  English  letter  is  from 
Latin,  which  is  from  Greek,  wliich  took  it  from  Pho^ui- 
cian,  the  probable  ultimate  origin  being  Egyptian.  It  is 
related  most  nearly  to  /  and  th  ;  as,  Eng.  (/eep,  G.  /ief  ; 
Eng.  rfaughter,  G.  ^ochter,  Gr.  ^uyarjjp,  Skr.  t/uhitr. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  178,  179,  229. 

2.  {Mas.)  The  nomiual  of  the  second  tone  in  the  model 
major  scale  (that  in  C),  or  of  the  fourth  tone  in  the  rela- 
tive minor  scale  of  C  (that  in  A  minor),  or  of  the  key 
tone  in  the  relative  minor  of  F. 

3.  As  a  numeral  D  stands  for  500.  In  this  use  it  is 
not  the  initial  of  any  word,  or  even  strictly  a  letter,  but 
one  half  of  the  sign  d}  ( or  CO  )  the  original  Tuscan  nu- 
meral for  1000. 

Dab(d5b),  n.  [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  «rfpp^]  A  skillful 
hand;  a  dabster;  an  expert.     [Co//o'/.} 

One  excels  at  a  plan  or  the  titlepa^e,  another  works  away 
at  the  body  of  the  book,  and  the  third  is  a  duh  at  an  index. 

(Joldsinilh. 

Dab,  n.  [Perh.  so  named  from  its  quickness  in  diving 
beneath  the  sand.  Cf.  Dab- 
chick.]  {Zool.)  A  name 
given  to  several  species  of 
flounders,  esp.  to  the  Euro- 
pean species,  Pleitronectcs 
limaiida.  The  American 
rough  dab  is  Hippoglos- 
soides  pl'itessoides. 

Dab  (dSb),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.p.  Dabbed  (dSbd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ??.  Dabbikg.]  [OE. 
ilabhiii  to  strike  :  akin  to  OD.  lUil/ben  to  pinch,  knead, 
fumble,  dabble,  and  perh.  to  G.  tnppen  to  grope.]  1.  To 
stiike  or  touch  gently,  as  with  a  soft  or  moist  sub- 
stance ;  to  tap;  hence,  to  besmear  with  a  dabber. 

A  sore  should  ...  be  wiped  .  . .  only  by  dabbing  it  over  with 
fine  lint.  .S'-  Shai-p. 

2-  To  strike  by  a  thrust ;  to  hit  with  a  sudden  blow 
or  thrust.     *'To  dab  him  in  the  neck."         Sir  T.  More. 

Dab  (dSb),  n.  1.  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand  or 
some  soft  substance  ;  a  sudden  blow  or  hit  ;  a  peck. 

A  scratch  of  her  claw,  a  dab  of  her  beak.    Ifawtfioi-ne. 

2.  A  small  mass  of  anything  soft  or  moist. 

Dabb  (dab),  71.  {Zool.)  A  large,  spiny-tailed  lizard 
(  Cromastix  spinipes),  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  —  called  also  dhobb,  and  d/iubb. 

DabHser  (dSb'ber),  n.  That  with  which  one  dabs ; 
hence,  a  pad  or  other  device  used  by  printers,  engravers, 
etc.,  as  for  dabbing  type  or  engraved  plates  with  ink. 

Dab'ble  (dSVb'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Dabbled  (-b'ld) ; 
o.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dabbling  (-blTng).]  [Freti-  of  <lab  :  cf. 
OD.  dabbelen.'j  To  wet  by  little  dips  or  strokes;  to 
spatter  ;  to  sprinkle  ;  to  moisten  ;  to  wet.  "  Bright  liair 
dabbled  in  blood."  Shak. 

DabTsle,  ^■.  i.     1.  To  play  in  water,  as  with  the  hands  ; 
to  paddle  or  splash  in  mud  or  water. 
Where  the  duck  dabble.^  'mid  the  rustling  sedge.     Wordsworth. 

2.  To  work  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner ;  to  do  in 
a  small  way;  to  tamper;  to  meddle.  '^^Dabblinf/  here 
and  there  with  the  text."  Atterhunj. 

Purine  the  first  year  at  Dumfries,  Bums  for  the  first  time 
be'fTaii  t'»  'hibhle  in  politics.  J.  C.  Shairjj. 

Dabbler  MSl/bler),  n.     1.  One  who  dabbles. 

2.  One  who  dips  slightly  into  anything  ;  a  superficial 
medtili-r.     *'  Our  dnhb/rrs  in  politics."  Sirift. 

DabHllillg-ly  (-blTnK-ly)i  (idiK    In  a  dabbling  manner. 

Dab'Cbick'  (dSl/chlk'V  7i.  [For  dnprhirk.  See  Dap, 
Dip,  and  cf.  Dipchick.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  small  water  bird  {Po- 
dili/mbux  jiodireps),  allied  to  the  grebes,  remarkable 
for  its  quickness  in  diving; — called  also  dapchick,  dob- 
chick.,  dipchick,  didnpper,  dobber,  devil-diver,  hell-diver, 
ai\i\  picd-billed  grebe. 

\\  Da-bol^a  (di-boi'a),  n.  (Zool.)  A  largo  and  highly 
venomous  A.siatic  viper  {Daboitt  xantkiai). 

Dab'Ster  (dSb'ster),  n.  [Cf.  Dab  an  expert.]  One 
who  is  skilled  ;  a  master  of  his  business ;  a  proficient ; 
an  adept.     lColloq.'\ 

C^^  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  dabbler;  as,  "I 
am  but  a  dabster  with  gentle  art." 

r  Da'  ca'po  (da'  ka'pii).  [It.,  from  [the]  head  or  be- 
ginning.] {Mas.)  From  the  beginning;  a  direction  to 
return  to,  and  end  witli,  tlie  firf*t  strain  ;  —  indicated  by 
the  letters  /f.  C     AIh",  Ihe  strain  so  repeated. 

Daco  (dilrt),  71.  [Written  also  dare,  dart,  fr.  F.  dard 
dace,  dart,  of  German  origin.  Dace  is  for  an  older  dnrce, 
fr.  an  OF.  nom.  dnrz.  Se»^  Dart  a  javelin.]  (ZoVd.)  A 
small  European  cyprinoid  fl.ili  {Squnlius  leuciiciis  or 
Leuciseus  vvigarU) ;  —  called  also  dare. 


Dachshund. 


P^^  In  America  the  name  is  given  to  several  related 
fishes  of  tlie  genera  Siptnlius.,  Minnilus.  etc.     The  black- 
nosed  dare  is  Khinichl/n/s  afronasus:  the  homed  dace  is 
Seiuntilu.'i  corpvralis.    For  red  dace,  see  Redfin. 
llDachs'hund' 
(liaks'liunt')i  ?'• 
[G..  from  dachs 
badger  -\-  httnd 
dog.]      (Zool.) 
One  of  a  breed 
of    small    dogs 
with    short 
crooked  legs, 
and  long  body ; 
—  called    also 
badger  dog. 
There   are    two 
kinds,  the  rough-haired  and  the  smooth-haired. 

Da'cian  (da'shou),  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to  Dacia  or 
the  Daciaus.  —  n.    A  native  of  ancient  Dacia. 

Da-COit'  (da-koif),  »•  [Hind.  4akait,  dakai/at.']  One 
of  a  class  of  robbers,  in  India,  who  act  in  gangs. 

Da-COit'y  (-y),  n.  The  practice  of  gang  robbery  in 
India;  robbery  committed  by  dacoits. 

Da-co'tah8"(d^ko'taz),  ?t.  pL  ;  sing.  Dacotah  (-ta). 
{Kilnn,l.)  Same  as  Dakotas.  Longfellow. 

Dac'tyl  (dSk'til),  n.  [L.  dactyh/s,  Gr.  6dKTvXo<;  a 
finger,  a  dactyl.     Cf.   Digit.]     1.   (Pros.)    A  poetical 

foot  of  three  syllables  ( ),  one  long  followed  by 

two  short,  or  one  accented  followed  by  two  unaccented  ; 
as,  L.  ttgmlne,  E.  mer'ci/ul ;  —  so  called  from  the  simi- 
larity of  its  arrangement  to  that  of  the  joints  of  a  finger. 
[Written  also  dacti/le.'] 

2.  (Znn/.)  (.1)  A  finger  or  toe;  a  digit.  (&)  The  claw 
or  tiTiiiiiial  joint  of  a  leg  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

Dac'tyl-ar  (dak'tTI-er),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dactyl ; 
dactylic. 

2.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  finger  or  toe,  or  to 
the  claw  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

Dac'tyl-et  (-5t),  7*.    iffactyl -\- -et.'\    A  dactyl.    [Obs.'\ 

Dac-tyl'lc  (dak-ttl'lk),  a.  [L.  dactifliciis,  Gr.  Sa.KTv- 
At»(6s,  fr.  SaKTvAos.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  chiefly 
or  wholly  of,  dactyls  ;  as,  docti/lic  verses. 

Dac-tyl'ic,  n.  1.  A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  dactyls ;  as,  these  lines  are  dactylics. 

2.  jd.   Dactylic  meters. 

Dac-tyl'i-0-glyph  (d5k-til1-Li-glTf),  n.  [Gr.  ^aK-rv- 
AioYAwtfio?  an  engraver  of  gems ;  5afCTuAioq  finger  ring 
(fr.  SdKTvKo^  finger)  -{-  ■yAu^fic  to  engrave.]  {Pi}te  Arts) 
{a)  An  engraver  of  gems  for  rings  and  otlier  ornaments, 
(6)  The  inscription  of  the  engraver's  name  on  a  finger 
ring  or  gem, 

Dac-tyl'I-Og'ly-pliy  (d5k-tTl'T-5g'lT-fi?),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  gem  engraving. 

Dac-tyl'l-og'ra-pliy   (-5p'ra-fJ')i  "•     [Gr.  SatcTi'Atos 

finger  ring  -f-  -(;r/7;?A_f/.]  {Fine  A7-ts)  {a)  The  art  of 
writing  or  engraving  upon  gems,  {b)  In  general,  the 
literature  or  history  of  the  art. 

Dac-tyl'l-Ol'O-gy  (-Sl'o-jj')'.  «-  [Gr-  SaK-niAto?  finger 
ring  +  -logy.']  {Fine  Arts)  (a)  That  branch  of  archneol- 
ogy  which  has  to  do  with  gem  engraving,  {b)  That 
brancli  of  archaeology  which  has  to  do  with  finger  rings. 

Dac-tyl'i-O-man'cy  (-tTl'T-o-mSn'sJ),  n.  [Gr.  6a*c7T;- 
Ato?  +  -mancy.'\     Divination  by  means  of  finger  rings. 

Dac'tyl-lst  (dSk'tTl-Tst),  n.  A  writer  of  dactylic 
verse. 

I'  Dac'tyl-1'US  (dSk'tiM'tts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SaKTvAo? 
finger -)--i7i.s.]  {Med.)  An  inflammatory  aflEection  of  tlie 
fingers.  CVro.w. 

Dac'tyl-Ol'O-gy  (-Sl'o-jy).  "■  [Gr.  SdKrv\o<;  finger  + 
-fogy.}  The  art  of  communicating  ideas  by  certain  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  fingers ;  —  a  method  of  con- 
versing practiced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

C^^  There  are  two  different  manual  alphabets,  the  one- 
hand  alpliabet  (which  was  perfected  by  th^  Abbe  de 
I'Ept^e,  who  died  in  1789).  and  the  two-hand  alpliabet. 
The  latter  was  probably  based  on  the  manual  alphabet 

Published  by  George  Dalgarusof  Aberdeen,  in  lljtili.    See 
(lustration  in  Appendix. 


Blaclc-noted  Dace  (Rhimchihy»  atrontuttai). 


One-hantl  Alphabet. 

Dac-tyl'o-man'cy  (<15k-tTKo-mau'8y),  n.  Dactylio- 
mancy.     [A'.]  Am.  Cyc. 

Dac'tyl-on'O-my  (-on'n-my).  "-  [Gr.  fioKruAos  finger 
+  vo/Lxo;  law,  distribution.]  The  art  of  numbering  or 
counting  by  the  fingers. 

Dac'tyl-op'ter-ous  (-5p'ter-B3),  a.  [Gr.  SaicTuAor 
finger  -j-  Trrtpoi'  wing,  fin.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  inferior 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  partially  or  entirely  free,  as  in 
the  gurnards. 

i;  Dac'ty-lo-the^ca  (dSk'tT-lfi-the'ka),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
5dK-n.'Ao?  tiiit'f'i-,  toe  +  drjKT)  case,  box.]  {Zool.)  The 
scaly  <M)verini;  of  the  toes,  as  in  birds. 

Dac'tyl-O-zo'oid  (dSk'ttl-o-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr.  SoktvAo?- 
finger -|-  E.  zooid.}  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  20oid  of  Sipho- 
nophora  wliich  has  an  elongated  or  even  vermiform 
body,   with  one  tentacle,  but  no  mouth.     See  Sipho- 

NOPHORA. 

Dad  (dSd),  n.     [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Ir.  daid^ 
Gael,  daidein,  W.  tad,  OL.  tata,  Gr.  rara,  reVra,  Skr. 
tata.l     Father;  —  a  word  sometimes  used  by  children. 
I  was  never  so  bethuniped  with  words. 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad.         Sh»k. 

DadMle  (dSd'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  J),  p.  Daddled  (-d'ld), 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Daddling.]  [Prob.  freq.  of  dade.']  To 
toddle ;  to  walk  nnsteadily,  like  a  child  or  an  old  man  ; 
hence,  to  do  anything  slowly  or  feebly. 

Dad'dock  (-d5k).  ??.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  dad  a  large  piece.] 
The  rotten  boily  of  a  tree.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Wright. 

Dad'dy  (d,^d"My),  7i.    Diminutive  of  Dad.        Prt/den. 

Dad'dy  long'legs' (l5ng'l6gzMi5).  1.  {Zo'ol.)  An 
arachnidan  of  the  genus  Phahmgiuvu  and  allied  genera, 
having  a  small  body  and  four  pairs  of  long  legs  ;  — called 
also  harrcsiiitan,  carter,  and  grnndj'ather  longlegs. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  name  applied  to  many  species  of  dipter- 
ous insects  of  the  genus  Tipnla,  and  allied  genera,  with 
slender  bodies,  and  very  long,  slender  legs ;  the  crane 
fiv  ;  — called  a\so/at?t€r  lovalegs. 

*Dade  (dad),  V.  t.     [Of.  uncertain  origin.    Cf.  Dan- 
dle, Daddle,  Diddle.]     To  hold  up  by  leading  strings 
or  by  the  hand,  as  a  child  while  he  toddJes.    [Obs.} 
Little  children  wlien  they  learn  to  go 
By  painful  mothers  dadal  to  and  fro.         Dra>jton. 

Dade,  V.  i.     To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  in  leading 
strings,  or  just  learning  to  walk  ;  to  move  slowly.  [Obs.} 
No  eoouer  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip. 

Drayton. 

Da^O  (dii'do  or  da'do),  «.;  pi.  Dadoes  (-doz).  [It.. 
dado  die,  cube,  pedestal ;  of  tlie  same  origin  as  E.  die,  n. 
See  Die,  ??.]  {Arch.)  {a)  That  part  of  a  pedestal  in- 
cluded between  the  base  and  the  cornice  (or  surbose) ; 
the  die.  See  I/lust,  of  Column.  Hence :  (&)  In  any  wall, 
that  part  of  the  basement  included  between  the  base  and 
the  base  course.  See  Base  course,  under  Base.  {(■)  In 
interior  decoration,  the  lower  jiart  of  tlie  wall  of  an 
apartnifiit  wlifu  adorned  with  moldings,  or  otherwise 
specially  ilrrorated. 

Dae'dal(d?'d<7l),  Das-dal'lan  (df-daVyan;  lOG),  a.  [L. 

daednlus  runniiigly  wrought,  f r.  Gr.  fatSoAo?  ;  cl.  ^cLihaX- 
Acii'  to  work  cunniiit;ly.  The  word  also  alludes  to  the 
mythical  Daulalus  (Gr'.  Aac'SaAos,  lit.,  the  cunning  work- 
er).] 1.  Cunningly  or  ingeniously  formed  or  working  ; 
skillful ;  artistic  ;  ingenious. 

Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dirdalimi  nrnie.        C/inpman. 
The  d.rdal  bond  of  Nature.  J.  Phili])t. 

Then  doth  the  dntlnl  carlh  throw  forth  to  thcc, 
Out  (.f  hir  fruitful  lap,  nhuiidaut  flowers.  Spenser. 

2.   Crafty  ;  deceitful,      [i?.]  Keat.<!. 

Daed'a-lbus  (dCd'iVlvis),  a.  (Hot.)  Having  a  variously 
cut  or  inciHcd  nmrgin ;  —  sai<l  of  leaves. 

Das'mon  (dc'mun),  n.,  Dffl-mon'lc  (d£-in5n'Tk),  (/. 
8ec  l>KMnN,  Demonic. 

Datt  (diif),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Doff.]  To  cast  aside ;  to  put 
oil  ;  to  doif.     [Obs.} 

Canht  thou  ro  ddji'mts  ?   Thou  hni«t  kille<l  my  child.    Shak. 

Dafl.  n.  [See  Daft.]  A  stupid,  blockish  fellow;  a 
numskull.     [tJbs.}  Chancer. 
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DafI  (Jif ),  V.  I.  To  act  foolishly ;  to  be  foolish  or 
oportive  ;  tu  toy.     IScat.']  Jamiison. 

Daff,  ('.  (•     To  Jaunt.     [Prov.  A'h*?.!  (irose. 

Dai'lo-dll  (Uai'tft-dlh.  n.  i ok.  ,ijlo,fi/lle.  vtoxj..  the 
as]ihodel,  fr.  LL.  aj/odUlu.^  (rf.  D.  inhnlilli-  or  (JF.  iisplio- 
iUlr,  aphroiUlk,  F.  asplimlrlc),  L.  ii.splinddiis,  fr.  Gr. 
do-^ofieAos.  The  initial  (/  in  Eujjlmli  i.s  nut  Hatiafiictorily 
fxplaiued.  Sec  Asphodel.]  {Bol.)  {a)  A  plant  of  the 
Vtciuis  Asphndchis.  (h)  A  plant  of  llic  nenus  2\iirri.-isn.f 
(.V.  I'seuda-ttinris.su.i).  It  li;i,4  a  biilbouH  niotaii'l  heanti- 
lul  flowers,  usually  ot  a  yclluw  \tuo.  *.'all..'il  :ll^i.^  (/iqlu- 
diU'J,  daj/'adil/i/,  thijndmnnld/i/,  daj)'i/d",nidUli/,  L-tr. 

With  (luiiiusk  roBCH  mid  dujf\it/illir.s  set.        Hjiemcr. 
Strnw  ijH-  tlic  tirrnniifi  with  d,iJI'(f/"ir„'tilfH», 
And  coWhlips,  uud  kingcupa,  and  lovod  liliea.     ^pcmcr. 
A  C(illo;,'e  j;iiwii 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  dnJudUlij.        Tni»j/son. 
'  And  chnncc-Hown  diiffodil.  Whitticr. 

Daft  (ddft),  a.  [OE.  da/t,  </f//,  stupid  ;  prob.  tlic 
Fame  word  as  K.  rfe/^  See  Oeft.]  1.  Stupid;  foolish; 
idiotic  ;  also,  dehrious  ;  insane  ;  as,  he  has  gone  dajt. 

Let  ua  tliuik  no  more  of  this  df\ft  business.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Gay;  playful;  frolicsome.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Dalt'ness,  n.    The  (luality  of  being  daft. 

Dag  (dSg),  n.     [Gf.  F.  <l(i!/u(;  LL.  drn/a^  D.  dagge  (fr. 

French);    all  prob.  fr.  Critic;    cf.  Gael,  dar/  a  pistol, 

Armor,  dag  dagger,  W.  dager,  dagr,  Ir.   daigenr.     Cf. 

Daqobu.]     1.  A  dagger;  a  poniard.     [Ohs-I      Johnson. 

2.  A  large  pistol  formerly  used.     {_Obs.^ 

The  Spaniards  discharged  their  dags,  and  hurt  some.    Fuse. 

A  sort  of  pistol,  called  dug,  was  used  about  the  same  time  ns 

hand  guns  and  harquebuta.  Grose. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  unbranched  antler  of  a  young  deer. 
Dag,  ".     [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Sw.  dugg,  Icel.  dogg. 

V71-  See  Dkw.]  A  misty  shower  ;  dew.  lObs.l 
Dag,  71.     [OE.  dagge  (cf.  Dagqek)  ;  or  cf.  AS.  dag 

what  is  dangling.]  A  loose  end  ;  a  dangling  shred. 
Daglocks,  clotted  locks  hanginjj  in  dugs  or  jaga  nt  a  sheep's 

tail.  WeilguuMjd. 

Dag,  V.  t.  [1,  from  Dao  dew.  2,  from  Dag  a  loose 
end.]     1,  To  daggle  or  beniire.    [Prov.  Eng.'\    Johnson. 

2.  To  cut  into  jags  or  points ;  to  slash  ;  as,  to  dag  a, 
garment.     lOfiS-l  Wright. 

Dag,  V.  i.     To  be  misty  ;  to  drizzle.     [ProzK  Eng.^ 

Dag^ger  (-ger),  n.     [Cf.  OK.  dcgyn  to  pierce,  F.  dn- 
gucr.  See  Dag  a  dagger.]  1.  A  sliort 
weapon  used  for  stabbing.      This 
is  the  general  term  :  cf.  Poniard, 
Stiletto,  Bowie  knife,  Dirk,  Mis- 

ERICORDE,  AnLACE. 

2.  {Print.)  A  mark  of  reference 
in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [t].  It  is 
the  second  in  order  when  more  than 
one  reference  occurs  on  a  page  ;  — 
called  also  obelisk. 

Dagger  moth  (Zool.),  any  moth  of 
the  genus  Apatalen.  The  larv;e  are 
•often  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
fruit  trees,  etc.  —  Dagger  of  lath, 
"the  wooden  weapon  given  to  the 
Vice  in  the  old  Moralities.  Shak. 
—  Double  dagger,  a  mark  of  reference  [i]  which  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  dagger.  —  To  look,  or  speak,  dag- 
£6rB,  to  look  or  speak  fiercely  or  reproachfully. 

Dag'ger,  T.  ^  To  pierce  with  a  dagger;  to  stab.  lObs."] 

Dag'ger,  n.  [Perh.  from  diagonal.'}  A  timber  placed 
diagonally  in  a  ship's  frame.  Knight. 

Dagges  (dSgz),  71  pi.  [OE.  See  Dao  a  loose  end.] 
An  ornamental  cutting  of  the  edges  of  garments,  intro- 
/iuced  about  a.  d.  134G,  according  to  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Albans.     [Obs.'\  llaUiwdl. 

Dag'gle  (dSg'g'l),  V.  t.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Daqgled 
(-g'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daggling  (-glTug).]  [Freq.  of 
dag,  V.  t.,  L]  To  trail,  so  as  to  wet  or  befoul ;  to  make 
wet  and  limp  ;  to  moisten. 

The  warrior's  verv  plume,  I  say. 

Was  dau'jfcd  by  the  dashing  spray.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dag'gle,  V.  i.  To  rim,  go,  or  trail  one's  self  through 
water,  mud,  or  slusli ;  to  draggle. 

Nor,  like  a  puppy  [have  I]  dngglcd  through  the  town.    Pope. 

Dag'gle-tall'  (dag'g'l-tal'),  I  (t-      Having  the  lower 

Dag'gle- tailed'  {-tald')T  )  ends  of  garments  de- 
filed by  trailing  in  mire  or  filth  ;  draggle-tailed. 

Dag'gle-tail'  (-tal'),  "•  A  slovenly  woman ;  a  slat- 
tern ;  a  dragL,'le-tail. 

Daglock'  (-15k'),  n.  [Dag  a  loose  end  4*  lock."]  A 
dirty  or  clotted  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep ;  a  taglock. 

Da'gO  (da'gn),  «.  ;  pi.  Dagos  (-goz).  [Cf.  Sp.  Diego, 
E.  James.'}  A  nickname  given  to  a  person  of  Spanish  (or, 
by  extension,  Portuguese  or  Italian)  descent.     [U.  S.'] 

II  Da-go Hsa  (da-go'ba),  n.  [Singhalese  dagobn.'\  A 
dome-shaped  structure  built  over  relics  of  Buddha  or 
some  Buddhist  saint.     [East  Indir.s'] 

Da'gon  (da'pGn),  n.  [Heb.  Vagon,  fr.  dng  a  fish  :  cf. 
Gr.  AayuJi/.]  The  national  god  of  the  Philistines,  repre- 
sented with  the  face  and  hands  and  upper  part  of  a  man, 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  W.  Smith. 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon,  their  st-a  idol.  Milton. 

They  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon.    1  Sam.  v.  2. 

Dag'on  (dSg'on),  n.  [See  Dag  a  loose  end.]  A  slip 
Or  piece.     [Obs.}  Chancrr. 

Dag'swain'  (dSg'swan'),  n.  [From  Dao  a  loose  end  ■.'  ] 
A  course  woolen  fabric  made  of  daglocks,  or  the  refuse  of 
wool.    "  Under  coverlets  niadeofrf/7(75^»f((m."  JloUnshed. 

Dag'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  [7>af7  a  loose  end  +  ^nV.] 
Daggle-taih'd ;  having  the  tail  clogged  with  daglocks. 
*'  Dag-t.nhd  sheep."  Bp.  Hall. 

Da-guer're-an   )  (da-g5rT-an),  a.     Pertaining  to  Da- 

Da-gueire'l-an  J  guerre,  or  to  his  invention  of  the 
daguerreotype. 

Da-gTierre'O-type  {da-ggr'u-ttp),  n.  [From  Daguerre 
the  inventor  -f  -tgpe.']   1.  An  early  variety  of  photograph. 


produced  on  a  silver  plate,  or  copper  plate  covered  with 
silver,  and  remlercd  oeiiwitive  by  the  a4tn)M  oi  ioiliiic,  or 
iudinc  and  brDininc,  on  which,  after  expuhurp  in  the  cam- 
era, till-  latent  iMi;iL;i-  is  dt-veloited  by  the  vapor  of  mercury. 
2.   The  priJi-i -^i.H  ol  tiiking  sucii  pictures. 

Da-guerre'0-type  (da-g6r'o-tip).  v.  t.  [imp.  A  p.  v. 
Daouehkeotvi'Ed  (-tipt) ;  p.  pr.  '&,  vb,  n.  D'aoueiiuko- 
TvriNG  (-ti'i)Ing).]  1.  To  jtroduce  or  represent  by  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  a  picture. 

2.  Tu  iniiircMM  with  great  distinctness;  to  imprint; 
to  imitittc  i-\artly. 

Da-guerre'o-ty'per  (-ti'per),  J  n.    One  who  takes  da- 

Da-guerre'o-ty'plst  (-pTst),    (      guerreotypes. 

Da  guerre  0-typ'ic  (tipak),  -Ic-al  (I-kal),  a.    Of  or 

pertaining  tn  tiir  liiiguiTrcotypc. 

Da-guerre'o  ty  py  (-ti'p^'),  n.  Tlie  art  or  process  of 
pruihn  ing  piilinnn  by  tlie  method  of  Dagiujrre. 

I)  Daha-be'ah  (dii'lia-he'ii),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Nile  boat 
cunstructcd  on  the  model  of  a  floating  house,  having 
large  latueu  sails. 

Dablla  (dal'yi  or  dal'yi ;  277,  lOG),  n. ;  pi.  Dahlias 
(-yaz).  [Named  after  Andrew />a/j;  a  Swedish  botanist.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  native  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  of  the  order  Compositte ;  also,  any  plant  or 
tlower  of  the  genus.  The  numerous  varieties  of  culti- 
v.ited  dahUas  bear  conspicuoud  flowers  which  differ  in 
color. 

Dah'lin  (dU'ITn),  n.  [From  Dahlia.]  {Chem.)  A 
variety  of  starch  extracted  from  the  dahlia ;  —  called 
alHO  iuulin.     See  Inulin. 

Dal'U-ness  (da'lI-nSs),  n.     Daily  occurrence.     [7?.] 

Dal'ly  (da'ly),  a.  [AS.  dxglic;  dteg  day  -f  4lc  like. 
See  Day.]  Happening,  or  belonging  to,  each  successive 
day;  dlumal;  as,  dadi/  labor  ;  a  dadi/  bulletin. 

Give  U3  this  day  our  dadi/  bread.  Matt.  vi.  11. 

Bunyan  haa  told  ua  .  .  .  tlint  in  New  England  his  dream 
was  the  daily  subject  uf  the  converaatiou  ol  thousand.-i. 

M.iraida,/. 

Syn.  —  Daily,  Diurnal.    Daily  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
dii/rnal  is  Latin.    The  former  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  as,  daily  wants,  daily  cares, 
daily  employments.    The  latter  is  appropriated  cliietiy 
by  astronomers,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  poets.    It  is 
applied  especially  to  what  belongs  to  the  astronomical 
day  ;  as,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  tlie  earth. 
Man  hath  his  daihi  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  di'.rnily. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  'ways.         Milton. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
"Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Mill'm. 

Dally,  n. ;  pi.  Dailies  (-ITz).  A  publication  which 
appears  regularly  every  day;  as,  the  morning  dallies. 

Dal'ly,  <:idi\  Every  day ;  day  by  day ;  as,  a  thing 
happens  daily. 

Dal'mi-0  (di'mT-o),  n.  ;  pi.  Daimios  (-oz).  [Jap.,  fr. 
Chin,  tai  niing  great  name.^  The  title  of  the  feudal 
nobles  of  Japan. 

The  daiinius,  or  territorial  nobles,  resided  in  Yedo  and  were 
divided  into  four  clusises.  Am.  Ciji: 

Dalnt  (dant),  n.     [See    Dainty,  71.]    Something  of 

exquisite  taste  ;  a  dainty.    [Obs.} — a.    Dainty.    [06^.] 

To  cherish  Mm  with  diets  daint.  Spcnstr. 

Daln'tl-fy  (dan'tT-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Daisti- 
FiED  (-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daintifying.]  [Dainty -]- 
-fy.}  To  render  dainty,  delicate,  or  fastidious.  ^*  Da>7i- 
tijied  emotion."  Sat.  J\cv. 

Daln'U-ly,  a>!r.  In  a  dninty  manner ;  nicely;  scru- 
pulou.'ily  ;  fa>tidiously  ;   delirinusly  ;  prettily. 

Daln'ti-ness,  ».  The  quality  of  being  dainty;  nicety; 
niceuess ;  elegance ;  delicacy ;  deliciousness ;  fastidious- 
ness ;   squeamishness. 

The  dai>iti7icss  and  niceness  of  our  captains.     Ilakhnjt. 

More  notoriouB  for  the  daintiness  of  the  provision .  .  .  than 
for  the  massiveness  of  the  disli.  llakeiciU. 

The  duke  exceeded  in  the  datntineKn  of  his  leg  and  foot,  and 
the  earl  in  the  fine  shape  of  his  hauda.  Sir  H,  WotUm. 

Dain'trel  (-trfl),  n.  [From  daint  or  dainty :  cf.  OF. 
daintier.']     A  delicacy,     [Obs.'}  HalHueU. 

Daln'ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Dainties  (-tiz).  [OE.  deinie, 
daintCy  deintie.,  deijntee,  OF.  (/e/7t//e  delicacy,  orig.,  digni- 
ty, honor,  f r.  L.  dignilas,  fr.  dignus  worthy.  See  Deign, 
and  cf.  Dignity.]  *  1.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  the  gratifica- 
tion or  pleasure  taken  in  anything.     [Obs."} 

I  ne  told  no  deimtce  of  her  love.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  is  delicious  or  delicate  ;  a  delicacy. 

That  precious  nectar  may  the  taste  renew 

Of  Edeu'a  dainties,  by  our  parents  lost.     Beau,  ff  Fh 

3.  A  term  of  fondness.     [Poetic]  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Dainty.  Delicacy.  These  wordsare  here  com- 
pared as  denoting  articles  of  food.  The  term  delicary 
IS  applied  to  a  nice  article  of  any  kind,  and  hence  to  arti- 
cles of  food  which  are  particularly  attractive.  Daintg  is 
stronger,  and  denotes  some  exquisite  article  of  cookery. 
A  hotel  may  be  provided  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son, and  its  table  riclily  covered  with  daintits. 

These  d'dicacics 
I  mean  of  taste,  si^ht,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flower". 
Walks  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton. 

[A  table!  furnished  plenteously  with  bread. 
And  daint iis.  remnants  of  the  last  ref;ale.       Cowper. 
Daln'ty,    «■     [Compar.    Daintier    (-ti-er);    snperl. 
Daiktiest.]     1.  Rare  ;  valuable  ;  costly.     [Obs,] 

Full  many  a  deyvt^  horse  had  he  in  stable.     Chaucer. 
Z^^  Hence  the  proverb  "  dainty  maketh  deartk^^*  i.  e., 
rarity  makes  a  thing  dear  or  precious. 

2.  Delicious  to  the  palate  ;  toothsome. 

Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs.  Shak. 

3.  Nice;  delicate  ;  elegant,  in  form,  manner,  or  breed- 
ing ;  well-formed ;  neat ;  tender. 

Those  daintj/  limbs  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy.  Milton. 

I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  daintt/,  t/ainti/  waist.  Ttnnt/son. 


4.  Requiring  dainties.     Hence ;  Ovemice  ;    hard  to 

please  ;  fastidious ;  miueamisti ;  scrupulous ;  cereuiouiouf. 

Tlicy  were  a  flue  and  danitu  ptuple.  Jiacon. 

And  let  UM  not  be  dainty  of  Itave-takm;;, 

IJut  shift  away.  Shak. 

To  make  dainty,  to  assume  or  affect  delicacy  or  faatid- 

iouBuess.    [Obs^ 

Ah  ha,  my  mi«trcR«PH !  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  't    She  tliat  maki»  dninly. 

She,  I'll  Bwcar,  hath  corns.  Sliak. 

Dal'ry  (da'ry),  n..-  ;^/.  DAiniEs  (-rTz).     [OE.  </tfi«ric, 

from  deie^  daie.,  maid;  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  deigja 

maid,  dairymaid,  Sw.  deja,  orig.,  a  baking  maid,  fr.  Ict-1. 

deig.    V66.    See  DouoH.]     1.  The  place,  room,  or  houite 

where  milk  ia  kept,  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 

WhatBtorcrt  my  duirictanii  my  folds  contain.      Dnjden. 

2.  That  department  of  fanning  wliich  is  concerned  in 
tlie  production  of  milk,  and  its  conversion  into  butter 
and  cheese. 

(Jrounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to  feeding  or 
daily;  and  tliis  advanced  the  trade  of  English  butter.  Temple. 

3.  A  dairy  farm.     [It.] 

X^'  Hairy  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combina- 
tion ;  as,  dairy  farm,  d'liri/  countries,  dairy  house  or 
(/((//■.'/house,  dairi/rooni,  dairywork,  etc. 

Dal'ry-lng^,  n.     Tlie  busineKS  of  conducting  a  dairy. 

Dal'ry-maid^  (dU'rJ-mad'),  n.  A  fcnmle  servant 
whoHe  IjuHJness  is  the  care  of  the  dairy. 

Dai'ry-man  (-nifiu),  71. ;  pi.  Dairymen  (-men).  A  man 
who  ki'ejis  or  takes  care  of  a  dairy. 

Dal'ry-wom'an  (-wdom'^/n),  n. ;  pi.  Dairywomen 
(-wTin'Cn).     A  woman  who  attends  to  a  dairy. 

Da'ls  (da'Irt),  V.  [OK.  dris,  des,  table,  dais,  OF,  dei4 
table,  F.  dais  a  canopy,  L.  di.scu.s  a  quoit,  a  dish  (from 
the  shape),  LL.,  table,  fr.  Gr.  SC(tko^  a  quoit,  a  disli.  Sea 
Dish.]  1.  The  high  or  principal  table,  at  the  end  of  a 
hall,  at  which  the  chief  guests  were  seated ;  also,  the 
chief  seat  at  the  high  table.     [0/y.f.] 

2.  A  platform  sliglitly  raised  above  the  floor  of  a  hall 
or  large  room,  giving  distinction  to  the  table  and  seats 
placed  upon  it  for  the  chief  guebts. 

3.  A  canopy  over  the  seat  of  a  person  of  dignity. 
[Ob.-;.']  Shipley. 

Darsled  (da'zTd),  a.    Full  of  daisies ;  adorned  with 

daisies.     "The  daisied  green."  Langhome, 

The  grass  all  deep  and  daisied.  G.  Eliot. 

Dal'sy  {-zf\  n. ;  pi.  Daisies  (-zTz).  [OE.  dayesye, 
AS.  d:i:ges-e<ige  day's  eye,  daisy. 
See  Day,  and  Eye.^  {Dot.)  («)  A 
genus  of  low  herbs  (Bellis),  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Compositie.  Tlie 
common  English  and  classical  daisy 
is  B.  2>erennis,  which  has  a  yellow 
disk  and  white  or  pinkish  rays. 
(6)  The  whiteweed  {Chrysanthe- 
mnin  Lencanthemum),  the  plant 
commonly  called  rfn)>y  in  North  European  Daisv  {BeU 
America;  — called  also  oxeye  daisy.  U-j'eiennCs). 

See  Whiteweed. 

ffi^^  The  word  daisy  is  also  used  for  composite  plants 
of  other  genera,  as  Erigeron,  or  fleabane. 

MichoelmaB  daisy  (Bat.),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Aster, 
of  which  there  are  many  species.  —  Oxeye  daiay  {Bot.)^ 
the  wliiteweed.    See  Daisy  (i). 

Dak  (dak  or  dak),  n.  [Hind.  4^k.']  Post ;  mail ;  also, 
the  mail  or  postal  arrangements ;  —  spelt  also  dauk,  and 
dauk.     [India] 

Dak  boat,  a  mail  boat.  Percy  Smith.  —Dak  bungalow, 
a  traveler's  rest-house  at  the  end  of  a  dak  fctage.  —  To 
travel  by  dak.  to  travel  by  relays  of  palanquins  or  other 
carriage,  as  fast  as  the  post  along  a  road. 

Darker  1  (da'ker),  n.     [See  Dicker.]     (0.   Eng.  & 

Da'kir  )  Scots  Law)  A  measure  of  certain  com- 
modities by  number,  usually  ten  or  twelve,  but  some- 
times twenty ;  as,  a  daker  of  hides  consisted  of  ten 
skins ;  a  daker  of  gloves  of  ten  pairs.  Burrill. 

Da'ker  hen'  (hen').  [Perh.  fr.  W.  creciar  the  daker 
hen  ;  crec  a  sharp  noise  {creg  harsh,  hoarse,  crechian  to 
scream)  -|-  iar  hen ;  or  cf.  D.  dxtiken  to  dive,  plunge.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  corncrake  or  land  rail. 

Da-KOlt',  n.,  Da-kolt'y,  n.    See  Dacoit,  Dacoity. 

Da-kO'ta  group'  (da-ko'ta  groop').  {Geol.)  A  subdi- 
vision at  tlie  bate  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in  Western 
Nortli  America  ;  —  so  named  from  the  region  where  the 
strata  were  first  studied. 

Da-kO'tas  (da-ko'taz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Dakota  (-ta). 
{Ethnol.)  An  extensive  race  or  stock  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing many  tribes,  mostly  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  —  also,  in  part,  called  5m»j:.  [Written  also  Da- 
cotahs.] 

I'  Dal  (dal),  n.  [Hind.]  Split  pulse,  esp.  of  Cajanus 
Indicns.     [East  Indies] 

Dale  (dal),  n.  [AS.  dml ;  akin  to  LG.,  D..  Sw.,  Dan., 
OS.,  &  Goth,  dal,  Icel.  dalr,  OHG.  tnl,G.  thai,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  edAos  a  rotunda,  Skr.  dhara  depth.     Cf.  Dell.] 

1.  A  low  place  between  hills  ;  a  vale  or  valley. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend.     Thojnson. 

2.  A  trough  or  spout  to  carry  off  water,  as  from  a 
pump.  Knight. 

Dales'mail  (dalz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Dalesmen  (-men). 
One  living  in  a  dale  ;  —  aterm  applied  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  England,  Nor- 
way, etc.  Macaulay. 
Dall  (dJaf),  imp.  of  Delve.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Dal'll-ance  (dai'lT-ans),  n.  [From  Dally.]  1.  The 
act  of  dallying,  trifling,  or  fondling;  interchange  of 
caresses ;  wanton  play. 

Look  thou  be  true,  do  not  give  dalliance 

Too  much  the  reiu.  Shak. 

O.  the  dallianre  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife  I  Termj/son. 

2.  Delay  or  procrastination.  Shak. 

3.  Entertaining  discourse.     [Obt.]  Chaucer. 
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Daliiiania  (D. 
I  i  iti  ulnrn  s), 
from  the  Ui>- 
l)cr  Silurian. 


Dalll-er  (dariT-er),  ;;.  One  who  fondles  ;  a  trifler; 
aa,  dtiHiers  with  pleasant  words.  Ascham. 

DallOp  idai'lOp),  n.  [Etyiiiul.  unknown.]  A  tuft  or 
clump.     [065.]  Tusser. 

Dally  (-ly),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dallied  (-lid) ;  ;>.pr. 
&  vb.  71.  DALL\^NG.]  [UE.  dalien,  dailien ;  cf.  Icel. 
pylja  to  talk,  G.  duilen,  dalen,  da/den^  to  trifle,  talk 
nonsense,  OSw,  tide  a  droll  or  funny  man ;  or  AS.  dol 
foolish,  E.  dtdl.}  1.  To  waste  time  in  effeminate  or  vo- 
luptuous pleasures,  or  in  idleness;  to  fool  away  time^, 
to  delay  unnecessarily  ;  to  tarry ;  to  trifle. 

We  have  trifled  too  long  already  ;  it  is  madness  to  dallv  any 
longer.  Cdlanuj. 

We  have  put  off  God,  and  dallied  with  his  grace.    Larnnv. 

2.  To  interchange  caresses,  especially  with  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  to  use  fondling  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  sport. 

Kot  dalli/ing  with  a  brace  of  courtesanB.         Shak. 
Our  aerie  .  .  .  dallies  with  the  wind.  Shah. 

Dally,  V.  t.     To  delay  unnecessarily ;  to  while  away. 
Dallying  off  the  time  with  often  skirniislies.    KnolUs. 

II  Dal-ma'ai-a  (dSl-ma'nl-a),  n.     [From  Dalman,  the 
geologist.]     (Faleon.)  A  genus  of  trilo- 
bites,  of  many  species,  common  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

II  Dalma-ni'tes  (dai'ma-ni'tez),  7). 
Same  as  Dalmania. 

Dal-ma'tian  oial-ma'shau),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Dalmatia. 

Dalmatian  dog  iZonl.),  a  carriage  dog, 
shaped  like  a  pointer,  and  ha\ing  black 
or  bluish  spots  on  a  white  ground ;  the 
coach  dog. 

Dal-matl-ca  (dSl-mSt'T-ka),  n.,  Dal- 
maHc  (dSl-mSt'ik),  7i.  [LL.  dahmdi- 
■  ca:  cf.  F.  dalmatiijue.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.) 
A  vestment  with  wide  sleeves,  and  with 
two  stripes,  worn  at  Mass  by  deacons, 
and  by  bishops  at  pontifical  Mass ;  —  imi- 
tated from  a  dress  originally  worn  in 
Dalmatia. 

2.  A  robe  worn  on  state  occasions,  as  by  English 
kings  at  their  coronation. 

I!  Dal'  se'gXlO  (dal'  san'yM).  [It.,  from  the  sign.] 
{Mus.)  A  direction  :o  go  back  to  the  sign  ^  and  re- 
peat from  thence  to  the  close.    See  Segno. 

Dal-tO'ni-an  (dal-to'nl-an),  n.  One  afflicted  with 
color  blindness. 

Dal'ton-lsm  (dal'tun-Iz'm),  n.  Inability  to  perceive 
or  distinguish  certain  colors,  esp.  red  ;  color  blindness. 
It  has  various  fonus  and  degrees.  So  called  from  the 
chemist  Balton,  who  had  tliis  infirmity.  jyichol. 

Dam  (dSm),  n.  [OE.  dame  mistress,  lady ;  also, 
mother,  dam.  See  Dame.]  1.  A  female  parent ;  —  used 
of  beasts,  especially  of  quadrupeds ;  sometimes  applied 
in  contempt  to  a  human  mother. 

Our  sire  and  dam,  now  confined  to  horses,  are  a  relic  of  this 

age  (13th  century).  .  .  .  Jhimr  la  used  of  a  hen  ;  we  now  make 

a  great  difference  between  dame  and  dam.     T.  L.  K.  Oliiihnnt. 

Tlie  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  Jier  Imrmloss  young  one  went.    Shak. 

2.  A  king  or  crowned  piece  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

Dam,  71.  [Akin  to  OLG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  dam,  G.  & 
Sw.  damvi,  Icel.  dnmmr,  and  AS.  fordemmnn  to  stop 
up,  Goth./dun/aj/iJHjrtK.]  1.  A  barrier  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  ;  esp.,  a  bank  of  earth,  or  wall  of  any 
kind,  as  of  masonry  or  wood,  built  across  a  water  course, 
to  confine  and  keep  back  flowing  water. 

2.  {3fctal.)  A  firebrick  wall,  or  a  stone,  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Dam  plate  (Blast  Fjirnace).,  an  iron  plate  in  front  of  the 
dam,  to  strengthen  it. 

Dam,  V.  t.  [inip.  &  2>-  p-  Dammed  (dSmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Damming.]  1.  To  obstruct  or  restrain  the  flow  of, 
by  a  dam  ;  to  confine  by  constructing  a  dam,  as  a  stream 
of  water  ;  —  generally  used  with  in  or  up. 

I  'U  have  the  current  in  this  place  dammed  up.    Shak. 
A  weight  of  earth  that  datns  in  the  water.    Mortimer. 

2.  To  shut  up;  to  stop  up;  to  close;  to  restrain. 
The  strait  pass  wa^  damnwd 
"With  dead  men  luirt  belund,  and  cowurdb.        Shak. 

To  dam  out,  to  keei>  out  by  means  of  a  dam. 

Dam'age  (dSm'uj ;  4S),  Ji.  [OF.  damage,  domagp,  F. 
do7mn<ige,  fr.  assumed  LL.  daiininticum,  from  L.  dam- 
nT(//t  damage.  See  Damn.]  1.  Injury  or  harm  to  per- 
son, property,  or  reputation  ;  an  inflicted  loss  of  value  ; 
detrinient ;  hurt ;  mischief. 

Ilv  that  Bendeth  a  messiige  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cutteth  off 

the  feet  and  drinketh  damaiju.  I'ruv.  xxvi.  G. 

Great  crrofB  and  absiinlitios  ninny  commit  for  want  of  a 

friend  to  tell  them  of  tht-ni,  to  the  great  damo'je  both  of  their 

Ionic  and  fortune.  liacon. 

2.  pi.  {Law)  The  estimated  reparation  in  money  for 
detriment  or  injury  sustained  ;  a  compensation,  renom- 
pense,  or  8atiRfa<-tion  to  one  party,  for  a  wrong  or  injury 
actually  done  to  him  by  another 

J^^  In  common-law  actions,  the  jury  are  the  proper 
judges  of  damages. 

Cotueqnenttal  dama.se.  Sen  under  Consequentiai..  — 
Exempli^  damages  1/mu),  damages  imposed  by  wa"  of 
example  to  others.  -  Nominal  damages  I/mw),  those  given 
fora  violation  of  a  riglit  vvhtn-  no  actual  loss  has  accrued. 
—  Vindictive  damagCB,  tliorto  given  specially  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wrongduer. 

8yn. —Mischief  ;  hijury;  harm  ;  hurt ;  detriment; 
evil ;  ill.    See  Mischief. 

Dam'age,  ".  t.  [iinp.  ^.p.  p.  Damaged  (-Sjd) ;  p. 
pr.  A:  yfj.  n.  Damaging  (-li-jiug).]  [Cf.  OF.  dainagier, 
d'/Tuatjicr.  See  Damage,  n,]  To  occasion  damage  to 
the  Houndnesfl,  goodness,  or  value  of ;  to  hurt ;  to  in- 
jure ;  to  impair. 

He  .  .  .  came  up  to  the  EncHsh  admiral  and  gave  him  a 
broadBide.  with  which  he  killed  many  of  his  men  nnd  dam- 
aged the  ahip.  Clarendon. 


Dam'age  fihTm'ajl,  r.  i.  To  receive  damage  or  harm  ; 
to  be  injuifd  or  imiiiLin-d  in  wmndness  or  value  ;  as,  some 
colors  in  cli.tli  •/•i/na;/':  ill  hiinli^lit. 

Dam'age-a-ble  (,-a-b'l),  a.  [of.  OF.  da7nageable,  F. 
do»iin>i'j,u/.lr,  for  sense  'J.]  1.  Capable  of  being  injured 
or  niipuiied  ;  liable  to,  or  susceptible  of,  damage  ;  as,  a 
daiiuujcuhlti  cargo. 

2.  Hurtful ;  pernicious.     [i2.] 

That  it  be  not  dnma'jtahlc  unto  your  royal  majcBty.    IhiKlu\il. 

Dam'age  fea^sant  (fa'zrrnt).  [OF.  damage  +  F. 
Jaisant  doing,  p.  pr.  See  Feasible.]  {Laic)  Doing  in- 
jury ;  trespassing,  as  cattle.  Blackstone. 

Da'man  (da'miin),  7(.  {Zodl.)  A  small  herbivorous 
mammal  of  the  genus  Hyrax.  The  species  found  in  Pal- 
estine  and 
Syria  is  Hy- 
rax  Syria- 
cus;  that  of 
N  orthern 
Africa  is  H. 
Brncei  ;  — 
called  also 
ashkoko,  diis- 
st/,  and  rock 
rnbhd.  See 
Cony,  and 
Hyrax. 

D  am'ar 
(dSnitr). 


Daman  of  Palestine  {Hijra^  Syriacvs). 

See  Dammar. 

Dam'as-cene  (dam'trs-seu),  a.  [L.  Da7nascemis  of 
Damascus,  fr.  Damascus  the  city,  Gr.  Aa/xatrKoy.  See 
Damask,  and  cf.  Damaskeen,  Damaskis,  Damson.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Damascus. 

Dam'as-cene  (dam't^s-seu),  n.  A  kind  of  plum,  now 
calh-il  dinnson.     See  Damson. 

Damas-cene'  (d3m/as-.sen'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Damask, 
or  Da.maskeen,  1'.  t.  *■'  Damascnied  armor."  Beacons- 
jielil.     "  Cast  and  damascened  steeh"     Ure. 

Da-mas'cus  (da-mSs'kus),  n.     [L.]    A  city  of  Sj-ria. 

DamaacuB  blade,  a  sword  or  scimiter,  made  chiefly  at 
Damasiu.s,  having  a  variegated  appearance  of  watering, 
and  proverbial  for  excellence.  —  Damascus  iron,  or  Damas- 
cus twiat.  metal  formeil  of  tliin  bars  or  w^ires  of  iron  and 
steel  elaborately  twisted  ;nn[  uchled  togetlier;  used  for 
making  gim  barrels,  et.-.,  <.t  hi^'h  quality,  in  which  the 
surface,  when  polished  :iiid  acted  upon  by  acid,  has  a 
dainask    iipp.-arance.  —  Damascus    steel.      See    Damask 

Stitl,  Ulni.T  i>AMASK,  a. 

Dam'ask  (d3m'«sk),7^.  [From  the  city  Damascusy 
L.  Damascus^  Gr.  Aa^Ltao-^ds,  Heb.  Dammcsq,  At.  De- 
vieshq ;  cf.  Heb.  d'vtcseq  damask:  cf.  It.  dtrmasco,  Sp. 
daynasco,  F.  dajiias.  Cf.  Damascene,  Damasse.]  1.  Dam- 
ask silk  ;  silk  woven  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of  flowers 
and  tlie  like.     "A  bed  of  aucient  daiuask."     W.  Irving. 

2.  Linen  so  woven  that  a  pattern  is  produced  by  the 
different  directions  of  the  thread,  without  contrast  of 
color. 

3.  A  heavy  woolen  or  worsted  stuff  with  a  pattern 
woven  in  the  same  way  as  the  linen  damask ;  —  made  for 
furniture  covering  and  hangings. 

4.  Damask  or  Damascus  steel ;  also,  the  peculiar 
markings  or  "  water  "  of  such  steel. 

5.  A  deep  pink  or  rose  color.  Faiifax. 
Dam'ask,  a.     1.  Pertaining  to,  or  originating  at,  the 

city  of   Damascus  ;  resembling  the  products  or  manu- 
factures of  Damascus. 
2-  Having  the  color  of  the  damask  rose. 

But  let  concoulnient,  like  a  worm  i"  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  dttmnsl:  check.  Shak. 

Damask  color,  a  deep  rose-color  like  that  of  the  damask 
rose.  —  Damaak  plum,  a  small  dark-colored  plum,  gener- 
ally called  damson.  —Damask  rose  {Bnt.},  a  large,  pink 
hardy,  and  very  fragrant  variety  of  rose  (liosa  damas- 
ceva)  from  Damascus.  "■  Damu.sk  roses  have  not  been 
knomi  in  England  abtive  one  Iiundred  yt-nr.s."  Bacon. 
—  Damask  steel,  or  Damascua  steel,  steel  of  tlie  kind  orig- 
inally matlo  at  Damascus,  famous  for  its  hardness,  and 
its  beautiful  texture,  ornamented  with  waving  lines; 
especially,  that  which  is  inlaid  with  damaskeening ;  — 
formerly  much  valued  for  sword  blades,  from  its  great 
flexibility  and  tenacity. 

Dam'ask,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Damasked  (-(Tskt)  ;  p. 
pr.  iV  rli.n.  Damasking.]  To  decorate  in  away  peculiar 
to  Damascus  or  attributed  to  Damascus;  particularly: 
(a)  with  flowers  and  rich  designs,  as  silk  ;  (l>)  with  inlaid 
lines  of  gold,  etc.,  or  with  a  peculiar  marking  or  "  water," 
as  metal.     See  Damaskeen. 

Mingled  metal  dnmaxked  o'er  with  gold.    Dnidcn. 
On  the  soft,  downy  bnnk.  damasked  witli  flowers.    Milton. 

Dam'as-keen'  {dSm'(/a-ken'), )  v.  t.  [F.  damns- 
Dam'as-ken  (d5m'(7s-kPn),  (  qumer:  cf.  It.  da- 
masvhinarc.  See  Damascene,  i'.]  To  decorate,  as  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  with  a  peculiar  marking  or  "  water  "  produced 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  with  designs  produced 
by  inlaying  or  incrusting  with  another  metal,  as  silver 
or  gold,  or  by  etching,  etc. ;  to  damask. 

Darumkirning  ia  partly  moaaic  work,  partly  cncraviTic,  and 
partlj' carving.  ;:,.,. 

Dam'as-kln  (dSm'as-kTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  damasqunu 
adj.,  It.  d-/m'isr/ii7io,^\i.  da7nasfjiiino.  See  Damaskeen.] 
A  huurd  ut  Diimask  steel. 

No  old  Toledo  blades  or  damaskiim.    Jfowell  C1G41). 

Da-mas-B^'  (d&-mA.s-sS').  f^-  [F.  damassi,  fr.  damas. 
See  Damask.]  Woven  like  damask.  — «.  A  danuwse 
fabric,  eMp.  one  of  linen. 

Dam'as-sln  (»UTii'«s-nTn),  n.  [F,,  fr.  damas.  See 
Damask.  ]     A  kind  of  modified  damask  or  brocade. 

Dam'bO-nlte(-bfi-mt),7i.  [Cf.  V.datnhonitc]  {Vhcm.) 
A  while,  ciyHtallino,  sugary  substance  obtained  from  un 
African  caoutchouc, 

DamTlose  (dSm'bos),  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  vari- 
ety of  fruit  t^iigar  obtainod  from  dauibonite. 

Dame  (diim),  n.  [V.  d'nncLh.  domria,  fr.  L.  duminn 
mistress,  lady,  fem.  of  dumitius  master,  ruler,  lord  ;  akin 


to  domare  to  tame,  subdue.  See  Tame,  and  cf.  Dam  a 
mother,  Dan,  Danger,  Dungeon,  Dominie,  Don,  »i,, 
Duenna.]  1.  A  mistress  of  a  family,  who  is  a  lady;  a 
woman  in  authority  ;  especially,  a  lady. 

Then  shall  the  priest  be  as  the  people,  the  master  as  the  aer- 
vaut,  the  dame  like  tlie  maid.  Js.  xxiv.  2  (1551). 

Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  bo  much 
Ab  that  proud  dame,  thu  lord  protcctor'o  wife,    Shak. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  family  in  common  life,  or  the 
mistress  of  a  common  school ;  as,  a  da7>ie^s  school. 

In  the  dame's  classes  at  tlic  village  school.    Emerson. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  esp.  an  elderly  woman. 

4.  A  mother ;  —applied  to  human  beings  and  quadru- 
peds.    [Obs.^        _  Charirer. 

Dame'WOrV  (dam'wQrf),  n.  (^o/.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
(Ilesperis  ma(ronalis),  remarkable  for  its  fragrance,  es- 
pecially toward  the  close  of  the  day  ;  —  called  also  rocket 
and  dame's  violet^  Loudon. 

Da'ml-a'na  (da'mT-a'ni),  n.  [NL. ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.]    {Med.)  A  Mexican  drug,  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

C^^TIiere  are  several  varieties  derived  from  different 
plants,  esp.  from  a  species  of  Tiirnera  and  from  Bi'jelo- 
via  itueta.  Wood  d- Bdche. 

Da'ml-an-lst  (da'mT-5n-Tst),  n.  {EccL  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Daniian,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  fith 
century,  who  held  heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Dam'mar  (dSm'mar),  )  n.     [Jav.    &   Malay,   damnr.'^ 

Dam'ma-ra  (-ma-ra),  j  An  oleoresin  used  in  mak- 
ing varnishes  ;  dammar  gum  ;  dammara  resin.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  certain  resin  trees  indigenous  to  the  Kast 
Indies,  esp.  Shorea  robusia  and  the  dammar  pine. 

Dammar  pine  (Bol.),  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas  (AgathiSt  or 
Dammara,  orientatis),  yielding  dammar. 

Dam'ma-ra,  n.  {Bot.)  A  large  tree  of  the  order  Co- 
ju/fr.TS, indigenous  to  the  East  Indies  and  Australasia;  — 
called  also  Agathis.     There  are  several  species. 

Damn  (dim),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Damned  (dSmd  or 
dSm'nSd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  7i.  Damning  (dSm'Tng  or  dSm'- 
»ing)-]  [OE.  damnen,  da}np7ien  (with  excrescent  p), 
OF.  damiievy  da7npn€r,  F.  dawner,  ir.  L.  da7nnai'e,  da/ii- 
7}atiim,  to  condemn,  fr.  ilavinu7n  damage,  a  fine,  penalty. 
Cf.  Condemn,  Damage.]  1.  To  condenm;  to  declare 
guilty ;  to  doom ;  to  adjudge  to  punishment ;  to  sen- 
tence ;  to  censure. 

He  Bhall  not  live  \  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him.       Shak. 

2.  {Theoh)  To  doom  to  punishment  in  the  future  world; 
to  consign  to  perdition  ;  to  curse. 

3.  To  condemn  as  bad  or  displeasmg,  by  open  expres- 
sion, as  by  denimciation,  hissing,  hooting,  etc. 

You  Ere  not  eo  arrant  a  critic  as  to  damn  them  [the  works 
of  modern  poets]  .  .  .  without  hearing.  Fope. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering  tench  the  rest  to  sneer.      Pope. 

iH^^  Dam  n  is  sometimes  used  iuterjectionally,  impera- 
tively, and  iutensively. 

Damn,  v.  i.  To  invoke  damnation ;  to  curse.  *'  Wliile 
I  inwardly  davni.''^  Gohls7int/t. 

Dam'na-bll'1-ty  (dam/na-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  damnable  ;  damnableness.  Sir  T.  More. 

Dam'na-ble  (dSm'na-b'l),  a.  [L.  datmiahilis,  fr.  dam- 
nare:  cf.  F.  dam7iable.  See  Damn.]  1.  Liable  to  dam- 
nation ;  deserving,  or  for  which  one  deserves,  to  be 
damned ;  of  a  danming  nature. 

A  cn^ature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death, 

And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 

Were  damnahle.  Shak. 

2.  Odious  ;  pernicious  ;  detestable. 

Begin,  murderer;  .  .  .  leave  tliy  damnable  faces.     Shak. 

Dam'na-ble-ness,  7i.  The  state  or  quality  of  deserv- 
ing damnation  ;  execrableness. 

The  dnmna-'jlLiicss  of  this  most  cxccrablo  impiety.     Prynnr. 

Dam'na-bly,  adv.  l.  In  a  manner  to  incur  severe 
censure,  condemnation,  or  punishment. 

2.  Odiously  ;  detestably  ;  excessively.     [I^oxv'] 

Dam-na'tlon  (dSm-na'shrui),  ;;.  fF.  damnation,  L. 
damnado,  fr.  dainnare.  See  Damn.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  damned  ;  condemnation  ;  censure  ;  openly  ex- 
pressed disapprobation. 

2.  {T/iroL)  Condemnation  to  everlasting  puniahment 
in  the  future  state,  or  the  punishment  itself. 

IIow  can  yc  escape  the  danuiatioit  of  hell  ?    3latt.  xxiii.  5H. 
Wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnathn.  Shak. 

3.  A  sin  deserving  of  everlasting  punishment.     [jK.] 

The  deep  damnation  oi  Ida  taking-off,  Shak, 

Dam'na-to-ry  (dam'na-to-ry),  a.      [L.  dai/i77atoriuSr 

fr.   daiiDialor  a  condemnor,]      Dooiriing  to  damnation; 

condemnatory.     '*  JMm7tatoj\i/  invectives."  JIallum. 

Damned  (dXmd;  in  serious  (//.sco»r.?f,  dSm'nSd),  a. 

1.  Sentenced  to  punishment  in  a  future  state  ;  con- 
demned ;  coiihigned  to  perdition. 

2.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable. 
But,  O.  what  damned  minutes  tclU  he  o'er 

■Who  doatH,  yet  doubts,  su^pl;ct8,  ^ et  btioiigly  loves,  Shak. 

Dam-nU'lc  (dSm-nTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  damnificus;  dam- 
vum  dauuige,  loss  -f-/"C(';f  to  make.  See  Damn.]  Tro- 
curing  <ir  <'ausing  loss  ;  misehievous  ;  injurious, 

Damnl-fl-ca'tlon(drim'nI-lI-kii'Bhriu),«.    [LL.  dain- 

nijirijfio.^      Ihal  whicli  causeiJ  damage  or  loss. 

Dam'nl-iy  tdi\ni'nT-n),  v.  t.  [LL.  damnijicare,  fr.  L. 
dam/iijicus:  cf.  OF.  damnrjier.  Seo  Damnific]  To 
cauBU  loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair.     [A] 

Thin  work  will  osk  aa  many  more  ofTicinlB  to  make  cxpur- 
L-«tioiiii  and  cxpunctions,  that  tho  conunonwcallh  of  leariiiiig 
be  hot  dammjn'l.  Milton. 

Damn'ing  (dSm'Tng  or  ditui'nTnp),  a.  That  duunis; 
daninaiilc  ;  HH.damning  evi'h'ucn  of  guilt. 

Damn'Ingr-nesB,  n'.  Tendency  to  bring  damnation. 
"  The  •I'l/nriiii'jricss  of  tlieni  [sins]."  JIaminond. 

II  Dam'num  (dfEm'numl,  n.  [L.]  {Law)  Harm  ;  d-.-t- 
rimcnt,  either  to  <iiaracter  or  property. 
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DAMOSEL 

Dam'o-sel  (dSm'fi-zei),  Dam'o-sella  (-zSl'iA),  li  Da'- 

mol'selle'  (tiu'mwa'ztfl'),  71.     Sen  Damsel.     lAichaic] 
Dam'OUr-lta  (<litiu't)()r-it),  n.   [Alter  tin-  Frencli  clieiii- 

ifit  JJamoiir.]     (Min.)  A  kind  of  muycuvite,  or   potasli 

Uiira,  coiitaiiiiug  water. 
Damp  (dttinp),  n.     [Akin  to  LG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  damp 

vapor,   steam,  fop,  G.  damp/,   Icel.   ddinpi,  Sw.   davib 

duat,  and   to  MHG.  dimpjcn   to  amoko,  imp.  dampf.\ 

1.  Moiflturo ;  Iiuniidity;  fog;  foKKineaa  ;  vapor. 

Nit;lit  .  .  .  witli  blui'k  uir 
Acconipnnic'il,  with  damps  and  (Ireiidful  i;]onni.    Hilton. 

2.  Dejection  ;  depression  ;  cloud  of  tlie  mind. 
Even  now.  wliile  thus  I  stand  bkst  in  tliy  prcHCiico, 

A  et'crt't  dniii/t  of  jrricf  cuincs  o'er  my  kouI,         A((t/i.'<on. 

It  must   have    thrown  a  damp  over  your  autumn    pxcur- 

aion.  J.  JJ.  Purbtfs. 

3.  (i^fiyiing)  A  gaseous  product,  formed  in  coal  mines, 
old  wells,  pit.s,  etc. 

Choke  damp,  a  damp  ronfliKtiupr  priiioipaljy  of  rarhonie 
acid  t^ns  ;  —  ho  calkMl  tnnd  itn  cxi  jii^^niMliiiit,'-  Hmnf  and  an- 
imal lifu.  SfH  i.'iir/uoiir  (/(/'( f,  \iu<h-r  (Jakbomc.  -  Damp 
■beet,  a  curtain  in  a  uiiiir  K;iIU-ry  tn  iHrftt  air  currcnta 
and  prevent  atrunmlat  ioii  nl  t:;ts.  Fire  damp,  a  damp 
consisting  chicrty  nf  li^lit  caiiniictcd  liytlrogcn ;  —  so 
called  from  its  tendency  tn  explode  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  and  brouglit  into  contact  with  tiame. 

Damp  (dSmp),  a.  \_Compat\  Dauper  (-er) ;  superl. 
Dampest.] 

1.  Being  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet ;  moderately 
wet ;  moist ;  humid. 

O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear.     Drtjdai. 

2.  Dejected;  depressed;  sunk.     [^.} 

All  these  and  more  came  flockin;,',  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  </((hi;>.  Miltnn. 

Damp,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p,  p.  Damped  (dSmt;  215);  p. 
^r.  &  t'o.  ji.  Damping.]  [OE.  da/itjjni  to  choke,  sullo- 
cate.  See  Damp,  71.]  1.  To  render  damp;  to  moisten  ; 
to  make  humid,  or  moderately  wet ;  to  dampen ;  as,  to 
damp  cloth. 

2.  To  put  out,  as  fire  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  deaden  ; 
to  cloud;  to  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor;  to 
make  dull ;  to  weaken  ;  to  discourage.  "  To  damp  your 
tender  hopes."  Akenside. 

Usury  dulls  and  dnmps  nil  industries,  improvements,  and 
new  inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  etirriug  if  it  were 
not  for  this  slug.  Bacon. 

llow  many  a  day  has  been  damped  and  darkened  by  an  angrv 
word  1  .Sir  ./.  Liihbock. 

The  failure  of  hie  enterprise  damped  the  spirit  of  tlie  sol- 
diers. Mw:auht>i. 

Damp'en  (dSmp"n),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dampened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dampenikg.]  1.  To  make  damp 
or  moist ;  to  make  slightly  wet. 

2<  To  depress ;  to  check  ;  to  make  dull ;  to  lessen. 
In  a  way  that  considerably  dampened  our  enthusiasm. 

The  Ontury. 

Damp'en,  v.  i.    To  become  damp ;  to  deaden.    Byron. 

Damp'er  (dSm'per),  n.  That  which  damps  or  checks ; 
as  :  ((?)  A  valve  or  movable  plate  in  the  flue  or  other  part 
of  a  stove,  furnace,  etc.,  used  to  check  or  regidate  the 
draught  of  air.  {h)  A  contrivance,  aa  in  a  pianoforte,  to 
deaden  vibrations;  or,  as  in  other  pieces  of  mechanism, 
to  check  some  action  at  a  particular  time. 

Nor  did  Sabrina's  presence  Eeem  to  act  as  any  damppr  at  the 
modest  little  festivities.  )('.  /Hack: 

Damp^^Sh  (tlSmp'tsh),  n.  Moderately  damp  or  moist. 
—  Damp'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Damp'lsh-ness,  7i. 

Damp''ne  (-ne),  1'. /.     To  damn.     [Obs.}  Chancer. 

Damp'ness,  «.  Moderate  humidity;  moisture;  fog- 
giness;  moi.stness. 

Damp'  oil'  (of  ;  115).  To  decay  and  perish  through 
excessive  moisture. 

Dampi'y  (-?),«.   1.  Somewhat  damp.  [O&s.]  Drayton. 

2.  Dejected;  gloomy;  sorrowful.  [06^.]  "Dispel 
dampy  thoughts."  Haywai-d. 

Dam'sel  (dam'z?l),  n.  [OE.  dajnosel,  damesel^  dam- 
isely  damsel,  fr.  OF.  damoisele,  darniscle,  gentlewoman, 
F.  demoiselle  young  lady ;  cf.  OF.  damuisel  young  no- 
bleman, F.  damoiseaxL ;  fr.  LL.  do-micella,  dominicella, 
fern.,  domiceUus,  dominicellus,  masc,  dim.  fr.  L.  domina, 
dominus.    See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demoiselle,  Doncella.] 

1.  A  young  person,  either  male  or  female,  of  noble  or 
gentle  extraction  ;  as,  Damsel  Pepin  ;  Damsel  Richard, 
Prince  of  Wales.     [06^.] 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  maiden. 

With  her  train  of  davtseh  she  was  gone. 

In  shady  walks  the  scorching  lieat  to  bhun.  Dryden. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  .  .  . 

Goes  by  to  towered  Camelot.  Tennyson. 

3.  {Midiiifj)  An  attachment  to  a  millstone  spindle  for 
fihakinij  the  hopper. 

Dam'SOn  (dam'z'n),  7j.  [OE.  domasin  the  Damascus 
plum,  fr.  L.  Damasccnus.  See  Damascene.]  A  small 
oval  plum  of  a  blue  color,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  tlie 
Prunus  domestica  ;  —  called  also  damask  plum. 

Dan  (dSn),  n.  [OE.  dan,  danz,  OF.  danz  (prop,  only 
nom.),  dan,  master,  fr.  L.  domiiius.  See  Dame.]  A  title 
of  honor  equivalent  to  master,  or  sir.     {Obs.'\ 

Old  Dun  Geoffry,  in  whose  gentle  spnght 
The  pure  wellhead  of  poetrj'  did  dwell. 

What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chnldee  land. 

Dan,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Mining)  A  small  truck  or  sledge  used 
in  coal  mines. 

Da'na-ide  (da'na-Id),  ??.  [From  the 
mythical  Dmuiides,  who  were  con- 
denmed  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full 
of  holes.]  {Mack.)  A  water  wheel  hav- 
ing a  vertical  axis,  and  an  inner  and 
outer  tapering  shell,  between  which  are 
vanes  or  floats  attached  usually  to  both 
shells,  but  sometimes  only  to  one. 

Da'na-ite  (da'na-It),  n.  [Named 
after  J.  Freeman  Da7ia.']  {Min.)  A 
cobaltiferous  variety  of  arsenopyrite. 
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Da'na-Ute  (dS'nd-lit),  n.  [Named  after  James  Dwight 
Dana.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  octahedral  crys- 
tals,  also  massive,  of  a  reddinh  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
iron,  zinc,  maiifjaneBe,  and  glucinum,  containing  hulplnir. 
Dan'bU-rlte  (d5n'l)a-rit),  n.  {Min.)  A  borosilicate  of 
limo,  lirst  found  at  Dunbury,  Conn.  It  is  near  the  topaz 
in  form.  Dana. 

Dance  (dins),  v,  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Danced  (dinst); 
p.pr,  &  vb.  n.  Dancino.]  [F.  dan.te.r,  fr.  OHG.  dansun 
to  draw;  akin  to  dituan  to  draw,  Goth,  apinsan,  and 
prob.  from  the  same  root  (meaning  to  .drrtch)  as  Y..  thin. 
See  Thin.]  1.  To  move  with  nu-a.'siired  Htepw,  or  to  a  mu- 
sical accompaniment ;  to  go  through,  either  alone  or  in 
comi)any  with  otliers,  with  a  regulaterl  succession  of  move- 
ments, (commonly)  to  tlie  sound  of  music  ;  to  trip  or  leap 
rhythmically. 

Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance.  Wither. 

Good  nhephcrd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  (tiniccs  with  y(}ur  daughter  ?  S/iak. 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  merrily  ;  to  express  pleasure  by 
motiou  ;  to  caper  ;  to  frisk  ;  to  skip  about. 

Tlien,  'tis  time  to  daiirc  oif.  Thackeray. 

More  dancin  niv  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  lirtet  my  wedded  mintress  eaw.      .Shak. 
SimdiiWH  in  the  glawsy  wutcru  dance.  Pi/ron. 

Where  rivulets  dfinnj  their  wayward  round.     Wordsworth. 
To  dance  on  a  rope,  or  To  dance  on  nothing,  to  be  hanged. 
Danco  (dans),  v.  t.    To  cause  to  dance,  or  move  nim- 
bly or  merrily  about,  or  up  and  down  ;  to  dandle. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind.        Shak. 

Thy  grandsire  loved  then  well ; 

Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee.      Shak. 

To  dance  attendance,  to  come  and  go  obsequiously ;  to 

be  or  remain  in  waiting,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  another, 

with  a  view  to  please  or  gain  favor. 

A  man  of  liis  place,  aiul  so  near  our  favor. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleaBure.     Shak. 

Dance.  ".  [F.  danse,  of  German  origin.  See  Dance, 
V.  i]  1.  The  leaping,  tripping,  or  measured  stepping  of 
one  who  dances  ;  an  amusement,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  persons  are  regulated  by  art,  in  figures  and  in  ac- 
cord with  music. 

2.  (Miis.)  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as 
the  minuet,  the  waltz,  the  cotillon,  etc. 

GC^r"  The  word  dance  was  used  ironically,  by  the  older 
writers,  of  many  proceedings  besides  dancmg. 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance 
For  of  that  art  she  couth  the  olde  dance.      Chaucer. 

Dance  of  Death  (Art),  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  power  of  death  over  all,  —the  old,  the  young,  the 
high,  and  the  low,  being  led  by  a  dancing  skeleton.  — 
Morris  dance.  See  Morris.  —  To  lead  one  a  dance,  to  cause 
one  to  go  through  a  series  of  movements  or  experiences 
as  if  guided  by  a  partner  in  a  dance  not  understood. 

Dan'cer  (dan'ser),  n.  One  who  dances  or  who  practices 
dancing. 

The  merry  dancers,  beams  of  the  northern  lights  when 
they  rise  and  fall  alternately  ■without  any  considerable 
change  of  length.    See  Aurora,  borealis,  under  Aurora. 

Dan'cer-ess.  71      A  female  dancer.     [Obs.^       }Vyrlif. 

Dan'cett6'  ('.raN'sa'ta'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  danche  dancettV-, 
dent  tooth.]  {Her.)  Deeply  indented  ;  having  large 
teetli ;  thus,  a  fess  dancette  has  only  three  teeth  in  the 
whole  width  of  the  escutcheon. 

Dan'clng  (din'sTng),  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  from  Dance. 

Dancing  girl,  one  of  the  women  in  the  East  Indies  whose 
profession  is  to  dance  in  the  temples,  or  for  tlie  amuse- 
ment of  spectators.  There  are  various  classes  of  dancing 
gills.  —  Dancing  master,  a  teacher  of  dancing.  —  Dancing 
school,  a  echoolor  jdace  where  dancing  is  taught. 

Dan'cy  (dan'sy)i  ^-     {Jfer.)  Same  as  Dakcette. 

Dan'de-U'on  (diln'de-li'rm).  7;.  [F.  dent  de  lion  lion's 
tooth,  fr.  L.  dens  tooth  +  lea  lion.  See  Tooth,  71.,  and 
Lion.]  {Bof.)  A  well-know^l  plant  of  tlie  genus  Taraxa- 
cum {T.  officintde,  formerly  called  T.  Dens-leonis  and 
Leontodos  Taraxacum)  bearing  large,  yellow,  compound 
flowers,  and  deeply  notched  leaves. 

Dan'der  (dSu'd'er),  n.     [Corrupted  from  dandniff.'\ 

1.  Dandruff  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

2.  Anger  or  vexation  ;  rage.     [Zoh]  HaUtwcU. 
Dan'der,  v.  i.     [See  Dandle.]    To  wander  about ;  to 

saunter  ;  to  talk  incoherently.    yPror.  Enr/.}   lialUn-cH. 

II  Dan''dl  (diinMe),  n,     [HinJ.  ddndi,  fr.  £/a;ic/  an  oar.] 

A  boatman  ;  an  oarsman.     IDidial 

Dan'dle(.iSiiMj'), 

77,.   {Zo'61.)  One  of  a 
breed  of  small  ter- 
riers;—  called  also 
Dandie  Dinmont. 
Dan'dl-fied(dan'- 

di-fid),  a.  Made  up 
like  a  daudy  ;  hav- 
ing the  dress  or 
manners  of  a  dan- 
dy ;  buckish. 

Dan'dl-fy  ('dSn'- 
dl-fi),  V.  t.  \imp, 
&  p.  p.  Dandified  (-fid) ;  p.  yjr.  &  rh.  n.  Dandifying.] 
\_Thmdy  -\-  -fy.}  To  cause  to  resemble  a  dandy  ;  to  make 
dandyish. 

Dan'dl-prat  (-prat),  n.  [Dandy  -f-  brat  child.]  1.  A 
little  fellow;  —  in  sport  or  contempt.  ^^  A  dandiprat 
hop-thumb. ' '  Stani//i  u  rst. 

2.  A  small  coin. 

Henry  VII.  stamped  a  small  coin  called  dandtjirafs.  Camden. 

Dan'dle  (dan'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Dandled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dandling  (-dlTng).]  [Cf.  G.  t'dndeln  to 
trifle,  dandle,  OD.  &  Prov.  G.  danten,  G.  tand  trifle, 
prattle ;  Scot,  dandill,  dander,  to  go  about  idly,  to  trifle.] 

1.  To  move  up  and  down  on  one's  knee  or  in  one's 
arms,  in  affectionate  play,  as  an  infant. 

Ye  shall  be  dandhd  .  .  .  upon  her  knees.     /•;.  Ixvi,  12. 
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DANGEROUS 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness,  as  if  a  child  ;  to  fondle  ;  to 
toy  with  ;  to  pet. 

Thev  have  put  mi-  in  a  »iilk  gown  and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap  ;  I 
am  ashamed  to  be  dandO.d  thuh.  Addu"» 

The  book,  thus  dandled  into  popularity  bv  bifhops  and  e* 
ladi-s  conlamed  many  pleceH  of  nureery  eloquence.        Je3i  . 

3.  To  play  with ;  to  put  off  or  delay  by  trifleB :  to- 
wheedle.     [_Obs.'\ 

rnptainR  do  «o  'W'/^  their  doings,  and  dally  in  the  Bcrrlce, 
Uh  il  they  would  not  have  th«  cntniy  tubducd-  .'ijxntKr. 

Dan'dler  (dSnMler),  n.     One  who  dandles  or  fondlcB. 

Dan'drlll  (dan'drlf),  n.     See  DANUEurF.  Swift. 

Dan'drulf  (dan'druf),  n.  [Prob.  froin  W.  ton  cruBt, 
peel,  skin  -f  AS.  drO/ dirty,  draffy,  or  W.  druy  bad  :  cf. 
AS.  tan  a  tetter,  au  eruption.  V240.]  A  scurf  which 
forms  on  the  hea-l.  and  comcR  off  in  small  scales  or  par- 
ticles.    [Written  also  dandrij/'.J 

Dan'dy  (dan'dj),  n.;  7>r  Dandies  (-dTz).  [Cf.  F, 
dandin  ninny,  willy  fellow,  dandiner  to  waddle,  to  play 
the  fool ;  prob.  allied  to  K.  dandle.  Senses  'l&'d  are  of 
uncertain  etymol.]  1.  One  who  affects  sijccial  finery  or 
gives  undue  attention  to  dress ;  a  fop ;  a  coxcomb. 

2.  {Naut.)  (a)  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger  on  which 
a  lugsail  is  set.  (h)  A  small  sail  carried  at  or  near  the 
fitern  of  small  boatw;  —  called  aXao  jigger,  and  mizzen. 

3.  A  dandy  roller-     See  below. 

Dandy  bnuh,  a  hard  whah-bone  brush. —Dandy  fever. 
See  Denoue.— Dandy  line,  a  kind  of  fishing  line  to  which 
are  attached  several  crosspieces  of  whalebone  which 
carry  a  hook  at  earli  end.  —  Dandy  roller,  a  roller  sieve 
use<f  in  machines  for  making  paper,  to  press  out  water 
from  the  pulp,  and  set  the  paper. 

Dan'dy-cock'  (-kok'),  n.  w^f/jc.  Dan'dy-hen'  (-h?n'), 

n.  /em.     [See  Dandy.]    A  bantam  fowl. 

Dan'dy-ish,  a.     Like  a  dau'Jy. 

Dan'dy-lsm  (-Tz'm),  7i.  The  manners  and  dress  of  a. 
dandy  ;  foppishness.  Byron. 

Dan'dy-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  &.  i.    To  make,  or  to  act,  like  a. 

dandy ;  to  dandify. 

Dan'dy-llng(-!Tng),  71.  [Dandy -{- ding.'\  A  little  or 
insignificant  dandy  ;  a  contemptible  fop. 

Dane  (-Ian),  n.  [LL.  Dani :  cf.  AS.  De7te.'\  A  native^ 
or  a  naturalized  inhabitant,  of  Denmark. 

Great  Dane.    iZo'ul.)  See  Danish  dor;,  under  Danish. 

Dane'geld'  (dan'g^ld'),  Dane'gelt'  (-R^lt'),  n.  [AS. 
danegeld.  See  Dane,  and  Geld,  7].]  {Eng.  Hist.)  An 
annual  tax  fonnerly  laid  on  the  English  nation  to  buy 
off  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders,  or  to  maintain  forctj^ 
to  oppose  them.  It  afterward  became  a  permanent  tax, 
raised  by  an  assessment,  at  first  of  one  .shilling,  after- 
ward of  two  shillings,  upon  every  hide  of  land  through- 
out the  realm.  Whorton^s  Laic  Diet.     Tomlins. 

Dane'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  {Bof.)  A  fetid  European 
specieB  oi  elder  {Sanibiicns  Ebnlns);  dwarf  elder;  wall- 
wort  ;  elderwort ;  — called  also  Daneweed,  Dane''s  weedy 
and  Dane's-blood.  [Said  to  grow  on  spots  where  battles 
were  fought  against  the  Danes.] 

Dang  (dSng),  imp.  of  Ding.     [0^5.] 

Dang,  t'. /.     [Cf.  Ding.]    To  dash.     [Obs."] 

Till  E:he,  o'ercnme  with  anpuish,  shame,  and  rase, 
Dan'jed  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriaye.    Slarloxce. 

Dan'ger  (dan'jer),  n.  [OE.  danger,  dannger,  power, 
arrogance,  refusal,  diflSculty,  fr.  OF.  dangier,  dongier 
(with  same  meaning),  F.  danger  danger,  fr.  an  assumed 
LL.  doniiniarium  power,  authority,  from  L.  dominium 
power,  property.  See  Dungeon,  Domain,  Dajue.]  1.  Au- 
thority ;  jurisdiction  ;  control.     [Obs.'} 

In  dangn-  had  he  .  .  .  the  young  girls.         Cliaucer. 

2.  Power  to  hann  ;  subjection  or  liability  to  a  i>enalty. 
[Obs.l     See  In  one^s  danger,  below. 

You  stand  within  his  dartf/er,  do  you  not  ?  Shal. 

Covetousness  of  gains  hath  brought  [them]  in  ilanqer  of  this. 

statute.  liubymon  (.JIure's  Utopia). 

3.  Exposure  to  injury,  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil ;  peril ; 
risk ;  insecurity. 

4.  DiflScuIty;  sparingness.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 
b.  Coj-ness  ;  disdainful  behavior.     [Obs."}       Chaucer. 

In  one's  danger,  in  one's  power ;  liable  to  a  penalty  to 
be  iufhcted  by  him.  \obs.]  This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
proverb,  "  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger.^'' 

Those  rich  men  01  whose  debt  and  danger  thev  be  not. 

Bobinison  (j/ore's  Utopia}. 
—  To  do  danger,  to  cause  danger.    [Obs.]  Shak, 

Syn.  —  Peril ;  hazard  ;  risk  ;  jeopardy.  —  Dangeb, 
Peril,  Hazard,  RisK,  Jeopardy.  Danger  is  the  generic 
term,  and  implies  some  contingent  evil  in  prospect. 
Pfrd  is  instant  or  impending  danger ;  as,  in  perU  of  one's 
life.  Hazard  arises  from  sometliing  fortuitous  or  beyond 
our  control ;  as,  the  hazard  of  the  seas.  Risk  is  doubtful 
or  uncertain  danger,  often  incurred  voluntarily  ;  as,  to 
risk  .an  engagement.  Jeopardy  is  extreme  danger.  Dan- 
Qcr  of  a  contagious  disease  ;  the  perils  of  shipwreck ;  the 
hazards  of  speculation  ;  the  risk  of  dariog  enterprises;  a. 
life  brought  into  jeopardy. 

Dan'ger,  r.  t.     To  endanger.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Dan'ger-ful  (-ful).  a.  Full  of  danger;  dangerous- 
[O^/.?.]  —  Dan'ger-ful-ly,  adv.    [Obs.']  VdaU. 

Dan'ger-less.  a.    Free  from  danger.    [R."] 

Dan'ger-ous  (-us),  a.  [OE.,  haughty,  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, fr.  OF.  dangereus.1  F.  dangereux.    See  Danger.] 

1.  Attended  or  beset  with  danger ;  full  of  risk ;  peril- 
ous ;  hazardous ;  unsafe. 

Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow  ;  stay  with  us  ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous.  Sfial:. 

It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.       Jfacautat/. 

2.  Causing  danger  ;  ready  to  do  hann  or  injurj-. 

If  they  incline  to  think  you  dangTou^.      Southern, 
Desperate  revenee,  and  battle  dangeiyyus 
To  less  than  jods.  Jlilton. 

3.  In  a  condition  of  danger,  as  from  illness ;  threat- 
ened with  death.     [Colhq.']  Forby.    Bartlett. 

4.  Hard  to  suit ;  difficult  to  please.     [Obs.] 

My  wages  ben  full  strait,  and  eke  full  small ; 

My  lord  to  me  is  hard  and  dnnfjrrons.  Chaurer. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    lip,    Urn  ;      pity;     food,    fol>ti      out,    oil;      chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     tben.    tliin ;     hoy,     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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B.  Reserved;  not  affable.  [Obs.'}  ''Othis  speech  dan- 
qerous.''  Chaucer. 

—  Dan'ger-ons-ly.  ndv.  —  Dan'ger-ous -ness.  n. 

Dan'gle  (d5n'g'l)»  ^'-  '■  1""P-  ^  P-  -/'■  I^asgled 
(-g'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dasgliso  (-glTug).]  [Akiu  to 
Daii.  dangle,  dial.  Sw.  dangiu,  Dan.  dingle,  Sw.  dingla, 
Icel.  dingla;  perh.  from  E.  (//h^.J  To  hang  loosely,  or 
with  a  swinging  or  jerking  motion. 

He 'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  rfaTijf?^  ,^    ,t. 

Than  miss  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle.     JfudibrGS. 
From  her  lifted  hand 
Dangk'l  a  length  of  ribbon.  nnu'i^on. 

To  dangle  about  or  after,  to  bang  upon  importunately ; 
to  court  the  favor  of  ;  to  beset. 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  fhingle  c^fier  theni 

are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  estabhshmeut.  .^iluu 

Dan'gle  (dSn'g'l),  v.  t.     To  cause  to  dangle  ;  to  swing, 

as  something  suspended  loosely  ;  as,  to  dangle  the  feet. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  ami  plume^^^^ 

Dan'gle-ber'ry  (-b5r'rj-),  «■    (-^o^-)  ^  ^^7,^  ^1"^'  ^4*' 

ble  berry  with  a  white  bloom,  and  its  shrub  {Oaylussacia 
frondosa)  closely  aUied  to  the  common  Imckleberry. 
The  bush  is  also  called  blue  tangle,  and  is  found  from 
New  England  to  Kentucky,  and  southward. 

Dan'gler  (dan'gler),  n.  One  who  dangles  about  or 
after  others,  especially  after  women;  a  trifler.  ''^""- 
glers  at  toilets."  „  ,  Burke. 

Dan'l-el  (d5u'T-el  or  dan'ygl),  n.  A  Hebrew  prophet 
distinguished  for  sagacity  and  ripeness  of  judgment  in 
youth  ;  hence,  a  sagacious  and  upright  judge. 

A  Danid  come  to  judgment.  Shak. 

Dan'lsh  (danTsh),  a.  [See  Dane.]  Belonging  to  the 
Danes,  or  to  tlieir  language  or  country.  —  7i.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Danes. 

Danlflh  dog  iZo<>l.\  one  of  a  large  and  powerful  breed  of 
dogs  reared  in  Denmark  ;  —  called  also  great  Vane.  See 
JUustraiion  in  Appendix. 

Dan'ite  (dSii'it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Dan;  an  Is- 
raelite of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Judges  xiii.  2. 
2.  [So  called  in  remembrance  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen. 
xlix.  17,  ''Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,"  etc.]  One 
of  a  secret  association  of  Mormons,  bound  by  an  oath  to 
obey  the  heads  of  the  church  in  all  things.     \_V.  S.'] 

Dank  (dank),  o.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  dank  a  moist  place  in 
a  field,  Icel.  dokk  pit,  pool ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  damp  or 
to  daggle  Ae-w.'\     Damp;  moist;  humid;  wet. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire.    Milton. 
Cheerless  watches  on  the  cold,  dank  ground.      Trench. 
Dank,  71.     Moisture;  humidity;  water.     [_Obs.'\ 
Dank,  n.     A  small  silver  coin  current  in  I't^rsia. 
Dank'lsk,  a.     Somewhat  dank.  —  Dank'ish-ness,  n. 
In  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  h-jme.  .Shak. 

Dan'ne-brOg   (din'ne-brOg),   n.      The  ancient  battle 
standard  of  Denmark,  bearing  figures  of  cross  and  crown. 
Order  of  Dannebrog,  an  ancient  Danish  order  of  knight- 
hood. 

II  Dan'seuse'  (diiN'sez'),  "•  [F.,  fr.  danser  to  dance.] 
A  professional  female  dancer  ;  a  woman  who  dances  at  a 
public  exhibition,  as  in  a  ballet. 

Dansk  (d5nsk),  a.     [Dan.]     Danish.     {Obs.'] 
Dansk'er  (dansk'er),  n.     A  Dane.     [0/;i-.] 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris.         Shak- 
Dan-te'an  (dan-te'«n),   a.       Relating  to,   emanating 
from,  or  resemblmg,  the  poet  Dante  or  his  writings. 

Dan-tesqae'  (-tesk'),  «.    [Cf.  It.  Dantesco.']    Dante- 
like ;  Dantean.  Earle. 
Da-nuT)l-an  (di-nu'bT-an),  a.     Pertaming  to,  or  bor- 
dering on,  the  river  Danube. 

Dap  (dap),  r.  i.  [Cf.  Dip.]  (Angling)  To  drop  the 
bait  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

To  catch  a  chub  by  dapping  with  a  grasshopper.     Walton. 

Da-pat'Ic-al  (di-pat'T-kal),  a.    [L.  dapaticus,  fr.  daps 

lea.st.]     Sumptuous  in  cheer.     [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Daph'ne   (^daf'ne),  n.     [L.,  a   laurel  tree,   from   Gr. 

idf^iT).]     1.   {But.)  A  genus  of  dimiuutive  shrubs,  mostly 

evergreen,  and  with  fragrant  blossoms. 

2.  {Myth.)  A  nymph  of  Diana,  fabled  to  have  been 
<;hanged"into  a  laurel  tree. 

Daph'ne-Un  (-tin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless  crystal- 
line Bubstance,  C^.H^.O^,  extracted  from  daphniu. 

r  Daph'nl-a  (daf'nT-a),  n.  [NX.]  iZool.)  A  genus  of 
small,  fresh-water  entomostracans. 

Daph'nld  (daf'nTd),  a.  iZu'ol.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  genus  Dnphnia. 

Daph'nin  (-nln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dnphnine.']  {Chem.)  {a) 
A  dark  green  bitter  resin  extracted  from  the  mezereon 
{U<iphnc  me:ereum),mitl  TeK^rtled  as  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant.  [A'.]  (/>)  A  white,  crystalline,  bitter 
substance,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  and  extracted  from 
Daphne  viezereum  and  D.  atpina, 

Dapk'nO-man'cy  (-no-mSn'sJ),  n.  [Gr.  ha^ini  the 
laurel   \-  -miirify.']     Divination  by  means  of  tho  laurel. 

i;  Dap'I-ier  fdai/T-fer),  n.  [L.,  dnpx  a  feast  -\-  Jerre 
to  bear.]  One  wlio  brings  meat  to  the  table  ;  lience,  in 
some  countries,  the  official  title  of  the  grand  master  or 
steward  of  the  king's  or  a  nobleman's  household. 

Dap'per  (dap'per),  a.  [OE.  dnper ;  prob.  fr.  D.  dap- 
per brave,  valiant;  akin  to  G.  tapfer  brave,  OHG.  tap- 
JuiT  Iieavy,  weighty,  OSlav.  dobrU  good.  Rubs,  dohrui. 
Cf.  Deft.]  Little  and  active ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  smart ;  neat 
in  dress  or  appearance  ;  lively. 

lie  wondered  how  oo  many  provinces  could  bc  held  in  Btihioc- 

rton  by  BUCh  a  dapi-rr  hltlc  man.  Milton. 

The  dapper  ditties  that  I  wont  dcvUc.         Sj>erver. 

'  Sharp-noi^eii.  dni>)iir  nt.iiiii  ynchtn.    .Minn  Uawthonu: 

Dap'per-Ung  (-ITng),  ??.    A  dwarf;  a  dandiprat.    [/?.] 

Dap'pU  (d5i/p'l),  V.     [Cf.  Icel.  drpill  a  spot,  a  dot,  a 

dug  witli  Bpots  over  the  eyes,  dapi  a  pool,  and  E.  dim- 

pie.]     One  of  the  spots  on  a  dappled  animal. 

Flo  haa  .  .  .  aa  mony  cyca  on  hin  body  on  my  gray  marc  hath 

diti.ph*.  >'ir  P.  Sidrvy. 

Dap'ple  (dSp'p'l),  Dap'pled  (-p'ld),  a.     Marked  with 
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spots  of  different  shades  of  color ;  spotted  ;  variegated  ; 
as,  a  dapple  horse. 
Some  dapple  mists  still  floated  along  the  peaks.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
E^r*  The  word  is  used  in  composition  to  denote  that 
some  color  is  variegated  or  marked  with  spots ;  as,  dup- 
pU-ha.y ;  dapple-Qva.y. 

llie  steed  was  all  daj^iU-^ay.  Chaucer. 

O,  swiltly  can  speed  my  dapplti-siay  steed.    i^."r  W.  Scott. 

Dap^ple  (dai>'p'l),tJ.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dappled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dappling.]    To  variegate  with  spots  ;  to 

spot. 

The  gentle  day, ... 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.  Shak. 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose.  I'nur. 

Dar'bles(dar'biz),7i.^/.  Manacles;  handcuffs.  ^Cant] 
JtMii  Chnk  will  tetch  you  the  darbi-js.     Sir  If.  Srolt. 
(l^^'In  "The  Steel  Glass"  by  Gascoigue.  printed  in 
157t),  occurs  th*r  line  "  To  biude  such  babes  in  father  Der- 
bies bands.^'' 

Darty  (dar'bjr),  n.  A  plasterer's  float,  having  two 
handles  ;  —  used  in  smoothing  ceilings,  etc. 

Dar'by-lte  (dar'bl-it),  n.  One  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethrt-n,  or  of  a  sect  among  them  ;  —  so  called  from 
John  N.  Darby,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren. 

Dar-da'al-EUl  (dar-da'ni-an),  a.  &.  n.     [From  L.  Dnr- 

dania,  poetic  name  of  Troy.]     Trojan.  Shak. 

Dare   (d^r),   v.   i.      limp.   Ddrst   (dQrst)   or   Dared 

(dSrd) ;  p.  p.  Dased  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dabing.]     [OE. 

I  dar,  dear,  1  dare,  imp.  dorste,  diirsle,  AS.  ic  dear  I 

dare,  imp.  dorsie,  inf.  durran  ;  akin  to  OS.  gidar,  gidor- 

sta,  gidurran,  OHG.  tar,  torsia,  turran,Qoi\\.  gadars, 

gadaursta,  gadaursan,  Gr.  Oapaclv,  Bo^pelv,  to  be  bold, 

eapaiis  bold,  Skr.  dhrsh   to  be  bold.     V70.]     To  have 

adequate  or  sufficient  courage  for  any  purpose  ;   to  be 

bold  or  venturesome  ;  not  to  be  afraid  ;  to  venture. 

I  dnre  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  darts  do  more  is  none.  Shak, 

Why  then  did  not  the  niinifitcrs  use  their  new  law  ?    Eccitusc 

they  I'lui-it  not,  because  they  could  not.  Jfavauhui. 

Who  dared  to  sully  her  sweet  love  with  suspicion.     Thackeray. 

The  tie  of  party  was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood,  because  a 

partisan  was  more  rcadv  to  dare  without  askinc  why. 

Jourlt  {Thuct/d.). 

C^^  The  present  tense,  I  dare,  is  really  an  old  past 
tense,  so  that  the  tliird  person  is  he  dare,  but  the  form  he 
dare.sis  now  of  ten  used,  and  will  probablv  displace  the 
obsolescent  he  dare,  though  grammatically  as  mcorrect 
as  he  shalls  or  he  cans.  Skeat. 

The  pore  dar  plede  (the  poor  man  dare  plend).    P.  Plowman. 
You  know  one  dare  not  discover  you.  Drydni. 

The  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  Shak. 

Here  boldlv  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 
l)'ir>s  blister  them,  no  slimy  snail  dare  creep.    P>ean.  S,-  Fl. 
[^r"  Formerly  durst  was  also   used  as  the   present. 
Sometimes  the  old  form  dare  is  found  for  durst  or  dared. 
Dare,  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Daued  ;  p.  pr.  &:  vb.  n.  Dar- 
ing.]  1.  To  have  courage  for  ;  to  attempt  courageously  ; 
to  venture  to  do  or  to  undertake. 

What  liigli  concentration  of  steady  feelings  makes  men  dare 
everything  and  do  anything  ?  Jkujchnl. 

To  wrest  it  from  barbarism,  to  dare  its  GoUtudcs.     TJie  Ctntury. 
2.  To  challenge  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  defy. 
Time.  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth  and  such  a  lover.  Dn/dcn. 

Dare,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  daring  ;  venturesomeness  ; 
boldness;  dash,     [i?.] 

It  lends  a  luster  .  .  . 

A  larger  da7-e  to  our  great  enterprise.  Shak. 

2-  Defiance;  challenge. 

Childish,  unworthy  dares 
Are  not  enough  to  part  our  power's.  Chapman. 

Sextus  Pompeiufl 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  Shak. 

Dare,  v.  i.  [OE.  darien,  dearicn,  to  lie  hidden,  be 
timid.]    To  lurk  ;  to  lie  hid.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Dare,  v.  t.    To  terrify ;  to  daunt.     \Gbs.'\ 

Fit  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs, 
Would  dare  a  woman.  P,tau.  I;  Fl. 

To  dare  larks,  to  catch  them  by  producing  terror  throiigh 
the  use  of  mirrors,  scarlet  cloth,  a  hawk,  etc.,  so  tluit 
they  lie  still  till  a  net  is  thro\™  over  them.  A  ares. 

Dare,  7U    [See  Dace.]    {Zo'-d.)  A  small  fish  ;  the  dace. 
Dare'-dev'll  (dar'd6v''l),  n.    A  reckless  fellow.    Also 
used  adjectively  ;  as,  dare-ilevil  excitement. 
A  humorous  dar'w/fii7  — the  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose.  I-d.  L^/tt'-n. 

Dare'-dev'll-try  (-try).  "•  >'  P^-  Bare-deviltries 
(-triz).     Reckless  mischief ;  the  action  of  a  dare-dt*vil. 

Dare'ful  (dSr'ful),  a.  Full  of  daring  or  of  defiance  ; 
adventurous.     IR.']  Shak. 

Dar'er  (dSr^r),  n.    One  who  dares  or  defies. 
Darg,  Dargue  (diirg),  71.     [Scot.,  contr.  f r.  daij  irork.] 
A  day's  work;  also,  a  fixed   amount  of  work,  whether 
more  or  less  than  that  of  a  day.       [Local,  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
Dar'lc  (dJirTk),  n.     [Gr.  haptiK6%,  of  Persian  origin.] 
1.  iAnli<|.^  (<!)  A  gold  loin  of  ancient  Persia,  weighhig 
usually  a  little  more  than  ri.s  grains,  and  bearing  on  one 
side  the  figure  of  an  archer.     (/<)  A   silver  coin  of  aljoul 
m  grains,  liaving  the  figure  ot  an  archer,  and  hence,  in 
nitnlirii  tiuH's.  i-alled  a  daric. 
2-   Any  viTv  pure  gold  coin. 

Dar'liig  (tiarTng),  71.  Boldness;  fearlessness;  adven- 
turousni'ss  ;  nlso,  a  daring  act. 

Dar'ing,  a.  Bold;  fearless;  adventurous;  a.a,  daring 
spirits.  —  Dar'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Dar'lng-ness,  v. 

Dark  (diirk),  a.  [OK.  dark,  derk,  deurk,  AS.  drnrr, 
dearc ;  rf.  (lat'l.  &  Ir.  dorch,  dorrha,  dark,  black, 
dusky.]  1.  lA-htitute,  or  partially  destitute,  of  light; 
not  riTi-iving,  rerierting,  or  radiating  light;  wholly  or 
I>artially  bl.vk,  or  of  «ome  deep  shado  of  color  ;  not 
light-colored  ;  as,  a  dark  room  ;  a  dark  day  ;  dark  cloth  ; 
dark  paint ;  a  dark  complexion. 

0  dark,  dnrlc.  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoveruhiv  durk,  total  cclipnu 

Without  all  Iiopr  ut  day  '.  MiWm. 

In  the  dark  and  silent  grave.    Sir  \V.  lialni/fi. 


DARKNESS 

2.  Not  clear  to  the  understanding ;  not  easily  seen 
through  ;  obscure  ;  mysterious ,  liiddeu. 

The  dark  problems  of  existence.  Shairp. 

What  may  beum  dark  at  the  first,  will  afterward  be  found 

more  plaui.  Ilookei . 

What  'a  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word?    Shak. 

3.  Destitute  of  knowledge  and  culture ;  in  moral  or 
intellectual  darkness  ;  unrefined;  ignorant. 

The  ak'e  wherein  ho  lived  was  dark,  but  he 
Could  nut  want  hght  who  taught  the  world  to  see.    Denham. 
The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  mediaeval  histori- 
ans as  the  darkest  part  of  this  inteUectual  night.  Jlallani. 

4.  Evincing  black  or  foul  traits  of  character ;  vile ; 
wicked  ;  atrocious  ;  as,  a  dark  villain  ;  a  dark  deed. 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.     Mdton. 

5-  Foreboding  evil ;  gloomy  ;  jealous  ;  auspicious. 

More  dark  and  dark  our  woee.  Shak. 

A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave  a  dark 
tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature.  Maranlay. 

There  is,  in  every  true  woman's  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly 
fire,  wiiich  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

M'.  Irving. 

6.  Deprived  of  sight ;  blind.     [Obs.] 

lie  wae.,  I  tliink,  at  tliis  time  quite  dark,  and  so  had  been  for 
some  yearis,  hiclyn- 

Gt^  Dark  is  sometimes  used  to  qualify  another  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  dark  blue,  dark  green,  and  sometimes  it  forms 
the  first  part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  t/arA-haired,  rfarA-eyed, 
c/<7rA-colored,  (/arA-seated,  rf^fri- working. 

A  dark  horse,  in  racing  or  poUtics,  a  horse  or  a  candidate 
whose  chances  of  success  are  not  known,  and  whose  ca- 
pabilities have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  general 
comment  or  of  wagers.  [Colloq.]  —  Dark  houae.  Dark  room, 
a  house  or  room  in  which  madmen  were  confined.  ["/*.'•'.) 
Shak.  —  Dark  lantern.  See  under  L.\ktern.  —  The  Dark 
Agea,  a  period  of  stagnation  and  obscurity  in  literature 
and  art,  lastmg,  according  to  Hallam,  nearly  lOOn  years, 
from  about  60U  to  about  1500  A.  D.  See  Middle  Ages, 
under  Middle.  —  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,  a  phrase 
applied  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  said  to  be  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  name,  in  allusinn  to  the  frequent  wars 
that  were  waged  there  between  Iii'liaiis. —The  dark  day, 
a  dav  (May  l;t.  178ii)  when  a  remarkable  and  nnexplanied 
darkness  extended  over  all  New  England.  —  To  keep  dark, 
to  reveal  nothing.     [Lou-] 

Dark  (dark),  7t.  1.  Absence  of  light;  darkness;  ob- 
scurity ;  a  place  where  there  is  little  or  no  light. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out.    Shak. 

2.  The  condition  of  ignorance ;  gloom ;  secrecy. 

Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  th'  dark.    Shak. 

Till  we  perceive  bv  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much 

in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge,  as  before.  lacke. 

3.  {Fine  Arts)  A  dark  shade  or  dark  passage  in  a 
painting,  engraving,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  lights  and  darks 
are  well  contrasted. 

The  lights  may  serve  for  a  repose  to  the  darks,  and  the 
darks  to  llie  hglits.  Dryden. 

Dark,  v.  t.    To  darken;  to  obscure.     [06s.]     Milton. 

Dark'en   (diirk'^n),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dahkened 

(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.    &   vb.   v.    Daiikenino   (-'n-Tng).]     [AS. 

deorcinn.     See   Dark,  a.]     1.  To  make  dark  or  black; 

to  deprive  of  light ;  to  obscure ;  as,  a  darkened  room. 

They  (locusts]  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that 
the  laud  was  darkened.  -'••'"■  3£.  15. 

So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice  i  and  clouds  began 
To  darUn  all  the  hill.  Milton. 

2.  To  render  dim ;  to  deprive  of  vision. 

Let  their  eyes  bc  darkened,  that  they  may  not  6co.    Kotn.xi.  10. 

3.  To  cloud,  obscure,  or  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear 
or  intelligible. 

Such  was  his  wisdom  that  his  confidence  did  seldom  darken 
his  foresight.  Hacon. 

Who  is  this  that  darkcneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
g(]gej  Job  xxxvin.  2. 

4.  To  cast  a  gloom  upon. 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  doiken  not 
The  imrtli  ol  the  feast.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  foul ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish. 

1  iiuist  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enough  to  darh-n  all  his  goodness.  Shak. 

Dark'en,  v.  i.     To  grow  dark  or  darker. 
Dark'en-er  (-cr),  7*.    One  who,  orthat  which,  darkens. 
Dark'en-lng>  n.      Twilight ;  gloammg.     [Prov.  Eng. 
&  Scot.}  Wright. 

Daik'ful  (-fun,  a.    Full  of  darkness.     [Obs.] 
Dark'ish  (-T^h).  «■     Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky. 
Dai'kle  (drir'k'l),  r.  i.      [Freq.  of  dark.]     To   grow 
dark;  to  show  indistinctly.  Thackeray. 

Darkling  (dUrk'ltng),  adv.      [Dark  +  the  adverbial 
suffix  -ling.]     In  the  dark.     [Poetic] 
So,  out  wont  the  cuudlo,  and  we  wen-  left  darkling.    Shak. 
As  tlic  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling.  Milton. 

Darkling,  p-  pr.  &  «■  1.  Becoming  dark  or  gloomy ; 
frowning. 

Ilis  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards  mc. 

I'hackcraji. 

2.  Park;  gloomy.   "The  ffarA//;;/;  precipice."  Moore. 

Darkly,  adv.     1.  With  imperfect  light,  clearness,  or 

knowledge;  obscurely;  dimly;  blindly;  uncertainly. 

What  fame  to  future  times  conveys  but  darkl;/  down.    Dnjdrn. 

So  softly  dark  and  darkl'i  pure.  Byron. 

2.  With  n  dark,  gloomy,  cruel,  or  menacing  look. 

],(.iiking  darkhj  ut  the  clergyman.      Jlauthnuie. 
Dark'neSB,  n.     1.  The  absence  of  light;  blackness; 
obscurity ;  gloom. 

And  darkness  was  upon  tho  face  of  the  deep.     Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  A  state  of  privacy ;  secrecy. 

Wliat  I  tell  you  in  daihiess,  that  eprak  ye  in  light.    Malt,  x.  27. 

3.  A  state  of  ignorance  or  error,  especially  on  moral 
or  religious  subjects ;  hence,  wickedness  ;  impurity. 

Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  derdii 
were  cv\\.  Juhnxn.l'J. 

PnrHUC  thcue  sons  of  ilarkncM:  drive  them  out 
From  all  hi'ftVL-na  bounds.  Milton. 
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4.  Want  of  cleaniesH  or  pi-rspicuity ;  obscurity ;  as, 
the  iltirkni'ss  of  a  Hubji-ct,  or  of  a  (!incuHsion. 

6.  A  state  of  Uistresa  or  trouble. 

A  duy  of  clmiUs  niitl  of  tliick  'iark-nesa.     Jnelii.  2, 

Prince  of  darkneas,  tlie  Devil ;  Satan.  "  In  the  power 
■of  tlii.1  Prince  oj' <l(irkncs.i.'^  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Darkness,  Dimness,  OnsntRiTv,  <;h>om.  Durk- 
•jiess  arises  from  a  total,  juhI  ilnnws.s  Imin  a  partial,  want 
of  light.  A  tliiliK  ia  nhsi-Nn-  when  ho  ovcrrlmi.UMl  nr  I'nv- 
-i-red  as  not  to  bo  caHily  in-rccivt-d.  Ah  tlif  nhadc  nr  '^f-- 
.sriiri/ij  increases,  it  <Ii'i'p(*iis  iiitu  i/hi'.nt.  Wli;it.  ih  ■/-(//■  in 
llidden  from  view  ;  what  in  olismir  j.s  .liHIcult  t<.»  piTf.MVii 
K-ir  penetrate  ;  th<'  fVf  biTcnii-M  ./////  wit  li  ;i|4f  ■  an  iiiipfmi- 
ing  Btonn  Hil.s  tl,.-atinN;,i,|i.MV  uil}i  ul""!,!.  Wlu-ii  taken 
figiirativL-ly,  tli.-.s,-  wnnls  have  a  like  u.se  ;  as.  tiie  <l.irk- 
.?ir5.?  of  iRnoraiire  ;  'fiiiuf  ■••s  i>i  liineenimenl ;  ub^cuiittj  oi 
reasoning  ;  [iIoohl  of  hupeiatitiun. 

Dark'SOme  (dark'auni),  rt.  Dark;  gloomy;  obscure; 
fihaded ;  clieerlesa.     \^Pvctic'\ 

He  brought  liim  tlirmii:li  a  ihtrkunmr,  nftrrow  puss 

To  a  bruiul  h'utf,  ull  Imilt  of  l>Liitiii  t;ulj.  iSpenser. 

Dark'y  (dark'J),  ii.     A  neero.     [SUing'\ 

Dar'llng  Miir'nug),  n.  [OK.  derlimj,  deorlinff,  AS. 
tleoiliinj  :  'lei'ire  dear  +  •liiKJ-  See  Deab,  and  -lino.] 
One  dearly  beloved  ;  a  favorite. 

And  can  (Id  niiii;j;lit  but  wail  her  darling's  losg.    Shak. 

Daring,  n.  Dearly  beloved  ;  regarded  with  especial 
kindnesB  and  tenderness;  fav{)rite.  "Some  darling 
science."     /.  Wnlls.     "  /hir/i/n/  sin."     Mncnuhni. 

[1  Dar'llng-to'nl-a  (-lo'nI-;i);  n.  [NL.  Named  after 
Dr.  William  Jhirlingtn,,,  a  botanist  of  West  Chester, 
Penn.]  {Boi.)  A  genus  of  Caliloniia  ititeher  jjlants  con- 
eisting  of  a  sin^de  spe(-iea.  Tlie  limt,' tnbuhir  leaved  are 
hooded  at  the  top,  and  frequently  contain  many  insects 
drowned  in  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  leaves. 

Dam  (darn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Darned  (darnd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Darning.]  [OE.  derne,  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin ;  cf.  W.  dnrnio  to  piece,  break  in  pieces,  W.  & 
Arm.  dam  a  piece  or  patch,  Com.  darn  piece  ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  tear.  Cf.  Tear,  x\  /.]  To  mend,  as  a  rent  or 
hole,  with  interlacing  stitches  of  yarn  or  thread  by  means 
of  a  needle  ;  to  sew  together  with  yarn  or  thread. 

Ho  spont  every  day  tuii  hours  in  Ins  clutct,  in  daminn  bis 
stockintjs.  ,'ywi/t. 

Darning  last.  See  under  Last.  —  Darning  needle,  (a) 
A  long,  strong  needle  for  mending  lioles  or  rents,  ospe- 
cially  in  stockings,  (b)  {Zoo/.)  Any  s|iecies  of  dragon  ny, 
having  a  long,  cylindrical  boiI>',  re.scml)ling  a  needle. 
These  flies  are  liarmless  and  witbovit  stin^^s.  [In  tins 
sense,  usually  written  with  a  hyphen.]  Called  alao 
deviVs  daiiiing-nccdle. 

Darn,  n.    A  place  mended  by  darning. 

Darn,  v.  i.     A  colloquial  euphemism  for  Damn. 

Dar'nel  (dar'nSl),  n.  [OE.  darnel.,  dernel^  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  dial.  F.  darnelle^  Sw.  diir-repc ;  perh.  named 
from  a  supposed  intoxicating  quality  of  the  plant,  and  akin 
to  Sw.  dara  to  infatuate,  OD.  door  foolish,  G.  ihor  fool, 
and  E.  dizzy.'\  {Bo/.)  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Loliuin, 
eap.  the  Lolium  te mule n/ tun  (bearded  darnel),  the  grains 
of  which  have  been  reputed  poisonous.  Other  species, 
as  Lolium.  perenne  (rye  grass  or  ray  grass),  and  its  vari- 
ety L.  I/alicum  (Italian  rye  grass),  are  highly  esteemed 
for  pasture  and  for  making  hay. 

[^^^  Under  duniel  our  early  herbalists  comprehended 
alTkinds  of  eorntield  weeds.  Dr.  Prior. 

Dam'er  (diirn'er),  7?..     One  who  mends  by  darning. 

Btj;!;^(!iS^;;§f'!»-     Sa,neasD0H.,cK. 

I[  Da-roo'  (da-roo'),  n.  (Tiof.)  The  Egyptian  sycamore 
{Ficiis  Si/camorus).    See  Sycamore. 

Darr  (diir),  7i.     {Zo'61.)  The  European  black  tern. 

Dar'raign  1  (dSr'ran  or  dSr-ran'),  v.  t.     [OF.  derail. 

Dar'ralU  }  nier  to  explain,  defend,  to  maintain  in 
legal  action  by  proofs  and  reasonings,  LL.  derationare  ; 
de  +  rationare  to  discourse,  contend  in  law,  fr.  L.  ratio 
reason,  in  LL.,  legal  cause.  Cf.  Arraign,  and  see  Rea- 
jaON.]     1.  To  make  ready  to  fight ;  to  array.     \_Obs.'] 

Darrain  your  battle,  for  t!it.y  arc  at  hand.        Shak. 

2.  To  fight  out ;  to  contest ;  to  decide  by  combat. 
lObs.'l     "  To  darraiyi  the  battle."  Chaucer. 

Dar'reln  (dSr'rtn), '/.  [OY.  darrein^  derrain.,  fr.  an 
assumed  LL.  deretranus ;  L.  de  -f-  retro  back,  back- 
ward.] {Law)  Last;  as,  darrein  continuance,  the  last 
continuance.  Bouvier. 

Dart  (dart),  n.  [OF.  dart,  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
iart  javelin,  dart,  AS.  daracS,  daroS,  Sw.  dart  dagger, 
Icel.  darraSr  dart.]  1.  A  pointed  missile  weapon,  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  by  the  band  ;  a  short  lance  ;  a  jave- 
lin ;  hence,  any  sharp-pointed  missile  weapon,  as  an  arrow. 
*  And  he  [Joab]  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them 
through  the  heart  of  Absalom.  2  Sam.  sviii,  H. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  dart ;  anything  that  pierces 
or  wounds  like  a  dart. 

The  artful  inquiry,  whose  venomed  dart 

Scarce  wounds  the  heurnig  wliile  it  stabs  the  heart. 

llanna/t  More. 

3.  A  spear  set  as  a  prize  in  running.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

4.  {Zo'61.)  A  fish  ;  the  dace.    See  Dace. 

Dart  aac  iZodl.),a.  sac  connected  with  the  reproductive 
organs  of  land  snails,  wliich  contains  a  dart,  or  arrowlike 
structure. 

Dart,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Darted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Darting.]  1.  To  throw  with  a  sudden  effort  or  thrust, 
as  a  dart  or  other  missile  weapon  ;  to  hurl  or  launch. 

2.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly;  to  send  forth;  to 
-emit ;  to  shoot ;  as,  the  sun  darts  forth  his  beams. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malig^iant  glances  dart?         Fope. 

Dart,  V.  i.     1.  To  fly  or  p.ass  swiftly,  as  a  dart. 

2.  To  start  and  run  with  velocity ;  to  shoot  rapidly 
along  ;  as,  the  deer  darted  from  the  thicket. 

Dar'tars  (dar'terz),  7i.  [F.  dartre  eruption,  dandruff. 
V240.]    A  kind  of  scabor  ulceration  on  the  skin  of  lambs. 

Dart'er  (dart'er),  7!.  1.  One  who  darts,  or  who 
throws  darts  ;  that  which  darts. 


Sand  Dart<T  ( I'lmirolrjjts  jjillu- 
L-idm).    (%) 


2.  {Zool.)  Tlie  snakcbird,  a  water  bird  of  the  genus 
Plutus  ;  —  so  called  hecauwe  it  darts  out  its  long,  snake- 
like  neck  at  its  prey.    See  Snakebiud. 

3.  {Zo'oL)  A  small 
fresh-water  otheonto- 
iiioid  fisli.  The  group  in- 
cludes numerous  genera 
and  Hjieeiew,  all  ol  lliem 
Ann^riean.  See  Etheos- 
TOMOII). 

Dart'lng-ly  (dUrtTng-iy),  adv.    Like  n  <lart ;  rapidly. 

Dar'tle  (diir't'l),  v.   t.   &  i.      To    pierce    or    hlioot 

througli ;  to  dart  repeatedly :  —  frequentative  of  dart. 

.My  Hl;ir  that  f/urrl-.a  the  red  and  tlie  hluv.    11,  Jlrmi-niii'j. 

Dar-tolc  (diir-to'Ik),  a.    {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

tlie  dartns. 

Dar'told  (diir'toid),  ff.  [Dartos -j- -oid-l  (^ln«/.)  IJke 
the  dartns;  dartoic  ;  as,  diirtmd  tissue. 

II  Dar'tOS  (diir'tSs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Bapro^  flayed.] 
(Anat.)  Athhi  layer  of  peculiar  contractile  tissue  directly 
beneatli  the  skin  of  tlie  scrotum. 

Dar'trous  (dar'trus),  >r.  [F.  i/artrenx.  See  Dartabs.] 
{Med.)  lieiatini,'  to,  m-  jiartaking  of  the  nature  of,  the 
disease  called  tetter  ;  lierpetic. 

Dartroua  dlatheala,  a  morbid  condition  of  thn  system 
predi.sposing  to  the  development  of  certain  skin  diseases, 
such  as  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis.  Also  called 
rlieuinie  (/iat/icsii\  and  herpelisnu  Pijj'ard. 

Dar-Winl-an  (diir-wTn'T-an),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
Charles  Darivin,  an  English  scientist.]  Pertaining  to 
Darwin ;  as,  the  iJarwinian  theory,  a  theory  of  the  man- 
ner and  cause  of  the  supposed  development  of  living 
things  from  certain  original  forms  or  elements. 

t^^^  This  theory  was  put  forth  by  Darwin  in  18.Sf)  in  a 
worK  entitled  "The  Oripn  of  Species  by  Means  of  Nat- 
ural Selection."  The  autlior  argues  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  those  plants  and  creatures  best  fitted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  in  wliich  tliey  are 
placed  are  the  ones  that  will  live;  in  other  words,  that 
Nature  selects  tliose  which  are  to  survive.  This  is  tin- 
theory  of  natural  .s'lic/ifiu  or  the  stirriraf  of  f/ir  I'lttrst. 
He  also  argues  tliat  natural  selection  is  capable  ot  nmili- 
fying  and  producing  organisms  fit  for  their  circumatau- 
ces.    See  Development  theory^  under  Development. 

Dar-wln'i-an,  n.     An  advocate  of  Darwinism. 

Dar-win'l-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    Darwinism. 

Dar'wln-ism  (diir'wTn-Tz'm),  7i.  {Biol.)  The  tlieory 
or  <I(ii.trines  put  forth  by  Darwui.     See  above.    JIuxlei/. 

Dase  (daz),  v.  i.    See  Daze.     [Ohs.}  Chaucer. 

Dase'we  (daz'wf),  v.  i.  [O'E.  dase  wen,  dnsu-en  ;  cf. 
AS.  dijseijian  to  be  foolish.]  To  become  dim-sighted  ; 
to  become  dazed  or  dazzled.     [Obf:.~\  Chaucer. 

Dash  (dSsb),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dashed  (dXsht);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dashing.]  [Of  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  da.she 
to  beat,  strike,  Sw.  &  Icel.  daska,  Dan.  &  Sw.  dusk 
blow.]  1.  To  throw  witli  violence  or  haste  ;  to  cavise  to 
strike  violently  or  hastily  ;  —  often  used  with  against. 

If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  inukcth  a  eound.  Jiiiron. 

2.  To  break,  as  by  throwing  or  by  collision  ;  to  shat- 
ter ;  to  crush  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  ruin. 

Thou  ehalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Ps.  ii.  9. 
A  brave  vestel,  ... 

Das/ied  all  to  pieces.  Shak. 

To  perplex  and  dash. 

Maturest  counsels.  ZltUon. 

3.  To  put  to  shame ;  to  confound ;  to  confuse ;  to 
abash;  to  depress.  South. 

Ba,<h  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.         Pope. 

4.  To  throw  in  or  on  in  a  rapid,  careless  manner  ;  to 
mix,  reduce,  or  adulterate,  by  throwing  in  something  of 
an  inferior  quality  ;  to  overspread  partially  ;  to  bespat- 
ter ;  to  touch  here  and  there  ;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  wa- 
ter ;  to  dash  paint  upon  a  picture. 

I  take  care  to  rfasli  the  charncter  with  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances as  may  prevent  ill-natured  applications.     Addison. 
The  very  snurce  and  fount  of  day 
Is  das/tfil  with  wandering  isles  of  night.      Tennj/son. 

5.  To  form  or  sketch  rapidly  or  carelessly  ;  to  execute 
rapidly,  or  with  careless  haste; — with  o^'/  as,  to  das/t 
off  a  review  or  sermon. 

6.  To  erase  by  a  stroke  ;  to  strike  out ;  knock  out ;  — 
with  out ;  as,  to  dash  out  a  word. 

Dash,  V.  i.  To  rush  with  violence;  to  move  impetu- 
ously ;  to  strike  violently  ;  as,  the  waves  dash  upon 
rocks. 

[He]  (fashad  through  thick  and  thin.  Dryden. 

On  eaeli  hand  the  gushing  wnters  plav. 
And  down  thu'  rough  cascade  all  ito-dinvj  fall.     Tliomson. 
Dash,  n.     1.  Violent  striking  together  of  two  bodies  ; 
collision  ;  crash. 

2.  A  sudden  check  ;  abashment ;  frustration ;  ruin  ; 
as,  his  hopes  received  a  dash. 

3.  A  slight  admixture,  infusion,  or  adulteration ;  a 
partial  overspreading ;  as,  wine  with  a  dash  of  water ; 
red  with  a  dash  of  purple. 

Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  rfns7i  of  folly.    Addison. 

4.  A  rapid  movement,  esp.  one  of  short  duration ;  a 
quick  stroke  or  blow  ;  a  sudden  onset  or  rush  ;  as,  a  bold 
dash  at  the  enemy  ;  a  dash  of  rain. 

She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash.  Shak. 

5.  Energy  in  style  or  action ;  animation  ;  spirit. 

6.  A  vain  sliow ;  a  blustering  parade ;  a  flourish  ;  as, 
to  make  or  cut  a  great  dash.     [Low'\ 

7.  {Punctuation)  A  mark  or  line  [ — ],  in  writing  or 
printing,  denoting  a  sudden  break,  stop,  or  transition  in 
a  sentence,  or  an  abrupt  change  in  its  construction,  a 
long  or  significant  pause,  or  an  unexpected  or  epigram- 
matic turn  of  sentiment.  Dashes  are  also  sometimes 
used  instead  of  marks  of  parenthesis.  John  Wi/son. 

&■  {Mus.)  {a)  Tlie  sign  of  staccato,  a  small  mark  ['] 
denoting  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 


performed  in  a  short,  distinct  maimer,  (t)  The  line 
drawn  through  a  figure  in  tint  thorough  bass,  as  a  dlrec* 
tion  to  raiwe  tlie  interval  .a  »i-init<jiie. 

9.  {Pacin'j)  A  short,  spirited  eflort  or  trial  of  speed 
upon  a  racD  ct>ur«e  ;  —  used  in  horso  racing,  when  a  sin- 
gle trial  constitutes  the  race. 

DashlJOard'  (dash'bord'),  n.  1,  A  boarrl  placed  on 
the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  sleigli,  or  other  vebicle,  to  In- 
tercept water,  mud,  or  snow,  thrown  up  by  the  lieeU  of 
the  horses  ;  —  in  England  commonly  called  uplashboard. 

2.  {Aaul.)  {a)  The  float  of  a  paddle  wheel.  (//)  A 
screen  at  the  bow  of  a  steam  launch  to  keep  oH  the  spray ; 
—  called  also  sprai/board. 

Dash'er  (dSsb'tr),  «.  1.  Tliat  which  dashes  or  agi- 
tates;  as,  tlie  <//;,v/(f  r  of  a  churn. 

2.  A  dahliboard  or  spia^ihboard.     [Z/.  S.l 

3.  One  who  makes  an  ostentatious  parade.     [Lou'1 
Dash'ing, 'i.     lioM;  spirited;  showy. 

Tiie  duJdh'j  and  daring  fipirit  is  preferable  to  the  b>-tle66. 

T.  Camjjtjcll. 

Dash'ing-Iy,  adv.   Conspicuously;  showily.  [Colloq.'\ 
A  dashingly  ilrcB^cd  gentleman.         I/aivthomc 
Dash'tam  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  character  of  making  osten- 
tatious or  blustering  parade  or  show.     lli.  &  CoUoq.'} 

He  must  fight  a  duel  before  his  claim  to . , ,  dan/tism  can  be 
universally  allowed.  V.  Knox. 

Dash'pot'  (-pStO,  n.   {Mnch.)  A  pneumatic  or  hydrau- 
lic cuHliion  for  a  falling  weight,  as 
ill  the  valve  gear  of  a  steam  engine, 
to  prevent  shock. 

E^^T"  It  consists  of  a  chamber, 
containing  air  or  a  liquid,  in  wliieh 
apistonia),  attached  to  tlie  weight, 
falls  freely  until  it  enters  a  Hj)ace 
(as  below  the  openings,  bj  from 
which  tlie  air  or  liquid  can  escape 
but  slowly  (as  tlirough  cock  e),  g^„,  *  t.  i,  » 
when  its  fall  is  gradually  checked.      S^'=*"^"  °^  Dashpot. 

A  cataract  of  an  engine  is  sometimes  called  a  dashpot. 

Dash'y  (-3?),  a.  [From  Dash,]  Calculated  to  arrest 
attention;  ostentatiously  fashionable;    sbowj-.  [Colloq.'\ 

Das^tard  (dSs'terd),  n.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dsestr  ei- 
hauste<I,  breathless,  p.  p.  of  dirsa  to  proan,  lose  one*8 
breath  ;  cf.  dasask  to  become  exhausted,  and  E.  daze.'] 
One  who  meanly  shrinks  from  danger ;  an  arrant  cow- 
ard ;  a  poltroon. 

You  are  all  recreants  and  dastards,  and  deUght  to  live  in 
slavery  ta  the  nobility.  AS/iok. 

Das'tard,  a.  Meanly  shrinking  from  danger;  cow- 
ardly ;  dastardly.     "  Tlieir  dastard  souls."  Addistm. 

Das'tard,  v.  t.     To  dastardize.     [i?.]  Dryden. 

Das'tard-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dastaedized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dastardizing]  To  make  cow- 
ardly ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  dispirit ;  as,  to  dastardize  my 
courage.  Dryden. 

Das^tard-11-ness  (-IT-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dastardly  ;  cowardice  ;  base  fear. 

Das'tard-ly,  a.  Meanly  timid  ;  cowardly ;  base ;  as, 
a  dastardly  outrage. 

Das'tard-ness,  n.    Dastardliness. 

Das'tard-y  (-y).  7t.     Base  timidity  ;  cowardliness. 

Das'we  (dSz'we),  t'.  1.  See  Dasewe.  [Obs.'\    Chaucer. 

Da-sym'e-ter  (da-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ^aa^-;  rough, 
thick  -f-  -meter.']  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  testing 
tlie  density  of  gases,  consisting  of  a  thin  glass  globe, 
which  is  wtiglied  in  the  gas  or  gases,  and  then  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  known  density. 

Das'y-pSB'dal  (dSs/r-pe'dal),  a.     {Zool.)  Dasj-paedic. 

II Das  y-pae'des  (-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  SainJ^ 
hairy,  .shaggy -j- n-ais,  TraiBos,  a  child.]  {Zo'61.)  Those 
birds  wlioht'  ymnig  are  covered  with  down  when  hatched. 

Das'y-pae'dic  (-dtk),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Dasyp;ides ;  jitiln]i;edic. 

Das'y-ure  (ila^/T-ur),  n.     [Gr.  5o(tu?  thick,  shaggy  -j- 
oi'pa  tail :  cf.  F.  dasyure.'\     {ZoYd.)  A  carnivorous  mar- 
supial   quadruped   of    Australia, 
behjuging  to  the  genus  Dasyurus. 
There  are  .several  species. 

Das''y-u'rine  (dils'T-u'rTn),  a. 
(Zool.)  Pertaiuuig  to,  or  like,  the 
dasyures. 

II  Da'ta  (da'ta-),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi. 
of  datuvi.']     See  Datum. 

Dat'a-ble  (dat'a-b'l),  a.  That 
may  be  dated ;  liaviug  a  knowii 
or  ascertainable  date.  ^^  Datable 
almost  to  a  year."     The  Century.  ^^_^  ^j,^^.^,. 

I;  Da-ta'rl-a  (da-ta'rT-a),7J.  [LL.,  ^{nanni>-^^ 
fr.  L.  datum,  given.]  (P.  C.  Ch.) 
Formerly,  a  part  of  the  Roman  chancery ;  now,  a  separate 
office  from  which  are  sent  graces  or  favors,  cognizable  in 
/oro  externo,  such  as  appomtments  to 
benefices.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  word  datum,  given  or  dated  (with 
the  indications  of  the  time  and  place 
of  granting  the  gift  or  favor). 

Da'ta-ry  (da'ta-ry),  n.  [LL.  da- 
tarius.  See  Dataeia.]  1.  (P.  C.  Ch.) 
An  officer  in  the  pope's  court,  having 
charge  of  the  Dataria. 

2.  The  office  or  emplojTnent  of  a 
datarv. 

Date,  n.  [F.  dalle,  L.  dactylus,  fr. 
Gr.  5aKTvAos,  prob.  not  the  same  word 
as  &cLKTvKa<i  finger,  but  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin.] {Boi.)  Tlie  fruit  of  the  date 
palm ;  also,  the  date  palm  itself. 

C^^^  This  fruit  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  an  olive,  containing  a  soft 
pulp,  sweet,  esculent,  and  wholesome, 
and  inclosing  a  hard  kernel. 


Oneepeciesof  Dasyure 
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Date  Pal™. 


Date  palm,  or  Oate  tree  (Bot.),  the  genus  of  palms  which 


Gse,    unite,   rude,   full,    up,    iirn  ;     pity ; 
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DATE 

bear  dates,  of  which  the  common  species  is  Phrcnix  dac- 
tylifern.  See  Illust.  —  Date  plum  i  Bot. },  the  fruit  of  sever- 
aX  species  of  Diospyros,  including  the  American  and  Jap- 
anese persimmons,  and  the  European  lotus  t/>.  Lotus).  — 
Date  flheU,  or  Date  flsh  i  ZooL).  a  bivalve  shell,  or  its  mhab- 
itaut,  of  tlie  genus  Phulus,  and  allied  genera.  See  Pholas. 
Date  (dat),  n.  [F.  date,  LL.  data,  fr.  L.  datus  Riven, 
p.  p.  of  dare  to  give  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Si56vaiy  OSlav.  dati,  Skr. 
da.  Cf.  Datum,- Dose,  Dado,  Die.]  1.  That  addition  to 
a  writing,  inscription,  coin,  etc.,  which  specifies  the  time 
(as  day,  month,  and  year)  when  the  wTitiug  or  inscrip- 
tion was  given,  or  executed,  or  made  ;  as,  the  date  of  a 
letter,  of  a  will,  of  a  deed,  of  a  coin,  etc. 

And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void.    Dryden. 

2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  a  transaction  or  event 
takes  pUce,  or  is  appointed  to  take  place  ;  a  given  point 
of  time ;  epoch ;  as,  the  date  of  a  battle. 

He  at  once, 
Down  the  long  series  of  eventful  time. 
So  fixed  the  -tntes  of  beinp,  so  dienosed 
To  everv  living  soul  of  every  kind 
The  fielti  of  motion,  and  the  hour  of  rest.  Akenside. 

3.  Assigned  end  ;  conclusion,     [i?.] 

What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  receives  its  date.    Pope. 

4.  Given  or  assigned  length  of  life ;  duration.     I0bs.'\ 

Good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  dale.        Spejtser. 
Through  his  life's  whole  date.  Chapman. 

To  bear  date,  to  have  the  date  named  on  the  face  of  it ; 
—  said  of  a  writing. 

Date,  r.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Dated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Dat- 
rso.l  [Cf.  F.  dater.  See  2d  Date.]  1.  To  note  the 
time  of  writing  or  executing;  to  express  in  an  instru- 
ment the  time  of  its  execution ;  as,  to  date  a  letter,  a 
bond,  a  deed,  or  a  charter. 

2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of,  as  of  an  event ;  to  give 
the  date  of  ;  as,  to  date  the  building  of  the  pyramids. 
G;^^  We  may  say  dated  at  or  from  a  place. 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Philadelphia.     (7.  T.  Curtis. 
You  will  be  surprised,  I  don't  question,  to  find  among  your 
correspondencies  in  foreign  parts,  a  letter  dated jrom  Bloie. 

Addison. 

In  these  countries  much  of  his  jnurnal  seems  to  have  been 

written  ;  parts  of  it  are  dated  from  them.  -V.  Arnold. 

Date,  V.  i.  To  have  beginning  ;  to  begin  ;  to  be  dated 
or  reckoned  ;  — with  from. 

The  Batavian  republic  t/ures  from  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms.  ^-  Ev<.rett. 

Dateless,  a.    Without  date  ;  having  no  fixed  time. 
Dat'er  (dafer).  n.    One  who  dates. 
Da-tis'cln  (da-tts'sTn),  n.     (Chem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line glucoside  extracted  from  the  bastard  hemp  {Daiisca 
cannabina). 

Da'tlve  (da'tTv),  a.  [L.  daiivus  appropriate  to  giv- 
ing, fr.  dam  to  give.  See  2d  Date.]  1.  (Graiii.)  Not- 
ing the  case  of  a  noun  which  expresses  the  remoter 
object,  and  is  generally  indicated  in  Enghsh  by  to  or  for 
with  tlie  objective. 

2.  (Low)  (a)  In  one's  gift ;  capable  of  being  disposed 
of  at  will  and  pleasure,  as  an  office.  (6)  Removable,  as 
distinguished  from  perpetual ;  —  said  of  an  officer, 
(c)  Given  by  a  magistrate,  as  distinguished  from  being 
cast  upon  a  party  by  the  law.  BurrUL     Bouvier. 

Dative  executor,  one  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate, 
his  office  answering  to  that  of  an  administrator. 

Da'Uve,  n.  [L.  dativus.^  The  dative  case.  See  Da- 
tive, n..  1. 
Da'tive-ly,  adv.  As  a  gift.  [S.] 
Dat'O-llte  (dSt'o-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  SaTeto-tfat  to  di- 
vide -+-  -Hie ;  in  allusion  to  the  granular  structure  of  a 
massive  variety.]  (3/iH.)  A  borosiUcate  of  lime  com- 
monly occurring  in  glassy,  greenish  crystals.  [Written 
also  dalholite.'\ 

I!  Da'tum  (da'tum),  n. ;  pi.  Data  (-ta).  [L.  See  2d 
Date.]  1.  Something  given  or  admitted  ;  a  fact  or 
principle  granted ;  that  upon  which  an  inference  or  an 
argument  is  based  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Any  writer,  therefore,  who  .  .  .  fumUhes  us  with  data  Bufli- 
cient  to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Pnestlct/. 

2.  pi.  {Math.)  The  quantities  or  relations  which  are 
assumed  to  be  given  in  any  problem. 

Datum  liBe  {Sun-.),  the  liorizontal  or  base  line,  from 
which  t)ie  heights  of  points  are  reckoned  or  measured, 
as  in  the  plan  of  a  railway,  etc. 

I'  Da-tu'ra  (da-tii'ra),  n.    [NL. ;  cf.  Skr.  dhattura.  Per. 
&  Ar.  tdtura,  tatula.]     (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  solanaceouB  plants,  with 
large  funnel-shaped  flowers  and 
a  four-celled,  capsular  fruit. 

C^^  The  commonest  species 
arc  the  thorn  apple  il).  .slraino- 
ninm),  with  a  nrickly  capaule 
(see  llln.<;t.  of  Cap?*i:i.ei.  white 
flowers,  and  preen  stem,  and  I). 
Vttnin,  with  a  purplish  tinge  of 
thi-  htf-m  and  fl'-wers.  both  are 
narcotic  and  dangerously  poison- 

OUH. 

Da-ta'rlne    (-rTn;     104),   n. 

[From  DATimA.l  (C/icm.)  At- 
ropine; —  called  also  daturia 
and  d'durina. 

Daub  (dab),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p. 
p.  J)AUBEi>"(dabd) :  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Daubing.]  [OE.  dauben  to 
«mear,  OF.  dauber  to  plaster,  fr.  L.  dealbare  to  white- 
wa«h,  ])l;iHter  ;  de  -\-  aiharc  to  wliiten,  fr.  alf/us  white, 
perh.  alBO  confused  with  W.  dwb  pla.'itcr,  dwbio  to  plas- 
ter, Ir.  &  OGacL  dob  pL-wter.  See  Alb,  and  cf.  Deal- 
bate.]  1.  To  smear  with  soft,  adliesive  matter,  as  pitch, 
alime,  mud,  etc. ;  to  plaster  ;  to  bedaub  ;  to  besmear. 

She  twik  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrunhtM,  and  daubed  it  with 
slime  and  with  pitch.  -«2:.  li.  3. 

2.  To  paint  in  a  coarse  or  unskillful  manner. 

If  ft  nicturt?  )»  dniifird  with  many  hriirht  and  glarinecolorii, 

the  vuli^r  admire  it  or  an  excellent  pirce.  /.  \\att^. 

A  lame,  imperfect  piece,  rudely  daiihed  over.    Drj/den. 
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Datura  (D.  gtramonium). 
a  TrantivcrBe  ecction  of 
Bccd  capsule. 


3.  To  cover  with  a  specious  or  deceitful  exterior ;  to 
disguise ;  to  conceal. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  bis  vice  with  Fhow  of  virtue.    Shak: 

4.  To  flatter  excessively  or  grossly.     [i2.] 

I  can  safely  say,  however,  that,  without  any  daubinfj  ot  all, 
I  am  very  sincere'ly  your  very  aftectionate,  humble  servant. 

."Smollett. 

5.  To  put  on  without  taste  ;  to  deck  gaudily.     [-R.] 

Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace.  Jirylen. 

Daub  (dab),  V.  i.     To  smear  ;  to  play  the  flatterer. 

His'conscience  .  .  .  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.       South. 

Daub,  71.  1.  A  viscous,  sticky  application;  a  spot 
smeared  or  daubed  ;  a  smear. 

2.  {Paint.)  A  picture  coarsely  executed. 

Did  vou  .  .  .  take  a  look  at  the  grand  picture?  ...  'T is  a 
melanchulv  daub,  my  lord.  Sterne. 

Daub'er  (dab'er),  V.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
daubs  ;  especially,  a  coarse,  unskillful  painter. 

2.  {Copperplate  Print.)  A  pad  or  ball  of  rags,  covered 
over  with  canvas,  for  inking  plates ;  a  dabber. 

3.  A  low  .-md  gross  flatterer. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  mud  wasp  ;  the  mud  dauber. 
DauVer-y  (-y))  or  Daub^ry  (-rj),  n.    A  daubing ; 

specious  coloring ;  false  pretenses. 
Shi-  wr.rk«   bv  charms,  bv  spells,    by  the  figure,   and   such 

daulrri!   n~    X\\\>  \i.  Skak. 

Daub'ing.  ".  1.  The  act  of  one  who  daubs;  that 
which  is  daubed. 

2.  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  put  upon  a  wall  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  stone  ;  rough-cast. 

3.  In  currying,  a  mixture  of  fish  oil  and  tallow  worked 
into  leather  ;  —  called  also  dubbing.  Kn  ight. 

Dau^ree-lite  (do'T)ra-lit),  n.  [From  Daubree,  a 
French  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  sulphide  of  chromium 
observed  in  some  meteoric  irons. 

Daub'y  (Hab'v),  a.  smeary  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous  ; 
adhesive.     "  JJ'au'by  wax."  Dryden. 

Daugh'ter  (da'ter),  7?.;  pi.  Daughters  (-terz);  obs. 
pi.  Daughtren  (-trSn).  [OE.  daughter,  doghtcr,  dohter, 
AS.  dohtor,  dohter  ;  akin  to  OS.  dohtar,  D.  dodder,  G. 
tochter,  Icel.  dottir,  Sw.  dotter,  Dan.  dotter,  datter,  Goth. 
dauhtar,  OSlav.  duskti,  Russ.  doche,  Lith.  dukte,  Gr.  Ov- 
va-njp,  Zend  duqhdhar,  Skr.  duhitf :  possibly  originally, 
the  milker,  cf.  Skr.  duh  to  milk.  V68,  245.]  1.  The 
female  offspring  of  the  human  species  ;  a  female  child 
of  any  age  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  lower  animals. 

2.  A  female  descendant ;  a  woman. 

This  woman,  bein^  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  Luke  xui.  10. 

Dinah,   the   daughter  of    Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob, 

went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Gen.  mav.  1- 

3.  A  son's  wife  ;  a  daughter-in-law. 

And  Naomi  said.  Turn  again,  my  daughters.    Jiuth  i,  U. 

4.  A  term  of  address  indicating  parental  interest. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.  Matt.  ix.  22. 

Daughter  ceU  {Biol.),  one  of  the  cells  formed  by  cell 
division.    See  Cell  division,  under  Division. 

Daugh'ter-ln-laW  (-Tn-la^,  n. ;  pL  Daughters-in- 
law.     The  wife  of  one's  son. 

Daugh'ter-li-ness  (da'ter-lT-nes),  n.  The  state  of  a 
daughter,  or  the  conduct  becoming  a  daughter. 

Daugh'ter-Iy,  a.     Becoming  a  daughter  ;  filial. 

Sir  Tlinmas  liked  her  natural  and  dear  daughterli/  affection 
towards  him.  Cavendish. 

Dauk  (dak),  v.  t.    See  Dawk,  v.  t.,  to  cut  or  gash. 

Daun  (dan),  n.  A  variant  of  Dan,  a  title  of  lienor. 
I0hs.'\         "  Chaucer. 

Daunt  (dant ;  277),  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Daunted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daunting.]  [OF.  danter,  F.  dompter  to 
tame,  subdue,  fr.  L.  domitare,  v.  intens.  of  domare  to 
tame.     See  Tamz.]    1.  To  overcome;  to  conquer.  [06^.] 

2.  To  repress  or  subdue  the  courage  of ;  to  check  by 
fear  of  danger ;  to  cow  ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  dishearten. 

Some  presences  daunt  and  discourage  us.       Olamill. 

Syn.  —  To  dismay  ;  appall.    See  Dismay. 

Daunt'er  (daufer),  n.     One  who  daunts. 

Dauntless,  a.  Incapable  of  being  daunted ;  un- 
daunted ;  bold  ;  fearless  ;  intrepid. 

Dai'iitkss  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned.      Drj/den. 

—  Daunt1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Dauntless-ness,  n. 
Dau'phln  (da'fTn),  ?i.    [F.  dauphin,  prop.,  a  dolphin, 

from  L.  dclphinus.  See  Dolphin.  The  name  was  given, 
for  some  reason  unexplained,  to  Guigo,  count  of  Vienne, 
in  the  I'Jth  century,  and  was  borne  by  succeeding  counts 
of  Vienne.  In  1349,  Dauphiny  was  bequeathed  to  Phi- 
lippe de  V'alois,  king  of  France,  on  condition  that  the  lieir 
of  the  crown  should  always  hold  the  title  of  Dauphin 
de  Viennois.]  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  lieir  to  the  crown.  Since  the  revolution  of 
1KM\  till-  title  has  been  discontinued. 

Dau'phln  ess  (-fin-Ss),  or  Dau'pMne  (da'fen),  n. 
The  title  uf  the  wife  of  the  dauphin. 

H  Dauw  (da),  n.  [D.]  {Zo6l.)  The  striped  quagga, 
or  liurchell's  zebra,  of  South  Africa  (Asinus  Burchcllii) ; 

—  called  aXr^o  peecbi,  ot  peetxi. 

Dav'on-port  (dSv'en-port),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
tlie  original  maker.  Encyc.  ]>ict.'\  A  kind  of  Hinall 
writing  table,  generally  somewhat  ornamental,  and  form- 
ing a  piece  of  furniture  for  the  parlor  or  boudoir. 

A  much  battered  davenport  in  one  of  the  windows,  at  whicli 
fiat  a  ladv  writing.  A.  P..  Ktlu-ardf. 

Da-vld'lc  (da-vTd'Tk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  David,  the  king  and 
psalmist  of  Israel,  or  to  his  fandly. 

Dav'lt  (dSvIt  or  da'vTt),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  davier  forceps,  davit,  cooper's  in- 
strument, O.  david  davit ;  all  proba- 
bly from  tlin  proper  namo  David.'\ 
(Xauf.)  {a)  A  spar  formerly  used  on 
board  of  ships,  as  a  crane  to  hoist 
the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of 
the  l>ow,  without  injuring  the  sides 
of  the  ship ;  —  called  also  the  fish 
davit,    (ft)  pl.  Curved  arms  of  timber       a  a  Davits  (h). 
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or  iron,  projecting  over  a  ship's  eide  or  BterBt  bsrin^ 
tackle  to  raise  or  lower  a  boat,  swing  it  in  on  deck,  rig  it 
out  for  lowering,  etc. ;  —  called  also  boat  davits.  Totten. 
Da'vy  Jones'  (da'vy  jouz').  The  spirit  of  the  sea  ;  sea 
devil ;  —  a  term  used  by  sailors. 

This  6ame  Unvn  Jon^s,  according  to  the  mythology  of  flnil- 
ors.  is  the  fiend  that  prct^idLS  over  all  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
deep,  and  is  -^een  in  various  ehupcs  warning  the  devoted 
wretch  of  dfuth  and  woe.  Smollett. 

Davy  Jones's  Locker,  the  ocean,  or  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
—  Gone  to  Davy  Jones's  Locker,  dead,  and  buried  in  the 
sea ;  thrown  overboard. 

Da'vy  lamp'  (lamp').    See  Safety  lamp,  under  Lamp* 

Da'vyne  (da'viu),  n.  [See  Davyum.]  {Min.)  A  va 
riety  of  uephelite  from  Vesu\'ius. 

Da'vy-um  (da'vi-iim),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  Hum- 
phry Dary,  the  English  chemist.]  {Chem.)  A  rare  me- 
tallic element  found  in  platinum  ore.  It  is  a  white 
malleable  substance.     Symbol  Da.     Atomic  w^eight  154. 

Daw  (da),  n.  [OE.  daue  ;  akin  to  OHG.  taha,  MHG. 
take,  tahele,  G.  dohle. 
Cf.  Caddow.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  European  bird  of 
the  Crow  family  {Cot- 
vus  monedula),  often 
nesting  in  church 
towers  and  ruins ;  a 
jackdaw.  ,  '■  ',-";^-^ 

The  loud  rfdu'.  his  throat  i'       '     ~~''~ 

displaving,  draws 
The  whole  "assembly  of  I>aw. 

his  fellow  daus.     Waller. 

i;^^  The  daw  was  reckoned  as  a  silly  bird,  and  a  daw 
meant  a  simpleton.  So  in  Shakespeare  :— "Then  thou 
dwellest  with  daus  too."  ( Coriolanus  iv.  5, 1. 47.)     Skeat. 

Daw,  V.  i.  [OE.  dawen.  See  Dawn.]  To  dawn- 
\_Obs.]    See  Dawn.  Drayton. 

Daw,  V.  t.    [Contr.  fr.  Adaw.]     1.  To  rouse.     iObs.1 

2-  To  daunt;  to  terrify.     [06*.]  B.  J  on  son. 

Daw'dle  (da'd'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dawdled- 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  '&  vb.  n.  Dawdling  (-dltng).]  [Cf.  Dad- 
DLE.]  To  waste  time  in  trifling  employment;  to  trifle  ; 
to  saunter. 

Come  some  evening  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  with  me* 

JohnsoTU 
We  .  .  .  dawdle  up  and  down  Pall  Mall.     Thackeray. 

Daw'dle,  v.  t.  To  waste  by  trifling ;  as,  to  dawdle- 
away  a  whole  morning. 

Daw'dle,  n.     A  dawdler.  Colman  &  Garrick. 

DaW'dler  (da'dler),  n.  One  who  wastes  time  in  tri- 
fling emplojTnents ;  an  idler  ;  a  trifler. 

Dawe  (da),  n.     [See  Day.]     Day.     [06s.]     Chaucer, 

Daw'lsh  (dalsh),  a.     Like  a  daw. 

II  Dawk  (dak),  71.     See  Dak. 

Dawk,  V.  t.  [Prov.  E.  dank  to  cut  or  pierce  with  a 
jerk;  cf.  OE.  dalk  a  dimple.  Cf.  Ir.  tolch.  tollachd, 
tolladh,  a  hole,  crevice,  toll  to  bore,  pierce,  W.  tyllu.l 
To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision ;  to  gash.  Mozon.. 

Dawk,  n.   A  hollow,  crack,  or  cut,  in  timber.  Moxon. 

Dawn  (dan),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dawned  (dand)  \ 
p.  pr.  &  vb.'ii.  Dawning.]  [OE.  daivnen,  dawen,  dagen, 
daien,  AS.  dagian  to  become  day,  to  dawn,  fr.  dipg  day  ; 
akin  to  D.  dagen,  G.  tagen,  Icel.  daga,  Dan.  dagts,  Sw. 
dagas.  See  Day.  V71.]  1.  To  begin  to  grow  light  in 
the  morning ;  to  grow  light ;  to  break,  or  begin  to  ap- 
pear ;  as,  the  day  dairns  ;  the  morning  dawns. 

In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  bei^an  to  dawn  toward  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  ...  to  see  the- 
sepulcher.  ^^att.  xxvin.  1. 

2.  To  begin  to  give  promise;  to  begin  to  appear  or  to- 

expand.     '^  In  dawning  youth."  Dryden. 

When  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope- 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid.    Heber. 

Dawn,  n.  1.  The  break  of  day  ;  the  first  appearance- 
of  light  in  the  morning  ;  show  of  approaching  sunrise. 

And  oft  at  dau-n,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve.     Thomson. 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  morn,  no  noon. 
No  dau-n,  no  dusk,  no  proper  time  of  day.        liood. 

2.  First  opening  or  expansion  ;  first  appearance  ;  be- 
ginning ;  rise.     "The  dawn  of  time."  Thomson. 

These  tender  circumstances  diffuse  a  dawn  of  serenity  over 
the  soul.  ^''>/'*'- 

Daw'SOn-ite  (da'sun-It),  n.  [Named  after  J.  W. 
Dawson  of  Montreal.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  carbonate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  occurring  in  white,  bladed  crystals. 

Day  (da),  n.  [OE.  day,  dai,  dei,  AS.  dseg  ;  akin  to* 
OS..  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  dag,  G.  tag,  Icel.  d<igr,  Goth,  dags  ; 
cf.  Skr.  dah  (for  dhaghf)  to  burn.    V69.    Cf.  Dawn.] 

1.  The  time  of  light,  or  interval  between  one  night  and' 
the  next;  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  or  fromi 
da«-n  to  darkness  ;  hence,  the  light ;  sunshine. 

2.  The  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  — 
ordinarily  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  meas- 
ured by  the  interv.al  between  two  successive  transits  of 
a  celestial  body  over  the  same  meridian,  and  takes  a  spe- 
cific name  from  that  of  the  boily.  Thus,  if  this  is  the- 
sun,  the  d.iy  (the  interval  between  two  successive  tran- 
sits of  the  sun's  center  over  the  same  meridian)  is  called 
D,  solar  day;  if  it  is  a  star,  a  sidereal  day;  if  it  is  the- 
moon,  a  lunar  day.    See  Civil  day.  Sidereal  day,  below. 

3.  Those  hours",  or  the  daily  recurring  period,  allotted 
by  usage  or  law  for  work. 

4.  A  specified  time  or  period  ;  time,  considered  with- 
reference  to  the  existence  or  prominence  of  a  person  or 
thing  ;  age  ;  time. 

A  man  who  was  great  among  the  Hellenes  of  his  rfor/- , 
Jnuvtt  (Thuetjd.). 

If  mv  debtors  do  not  keep  their  dat/,  •  •  ■    ^      , 
1  inii'st  with  iiaticncK  all  the  terms  attend.    Dtyden. 

5.  (Preceded  by  the)  Some  day  in  particular,  as  aova» 
day  of  contest,  some  anniversary,  etc. 

The  field  of  Agincourt. 
Fought  on  tlie  ./iiv  of  Crinpin  CrispiaBUfl.        Shakr. 
IIiB  nnmc  btruck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  </<i,v.     p.>nrnti,nnm. 
ll^Sr'  Day  is  much  used  iti  self-explaining  compounds  ; 
as,  rtrtj/break,  daylight,  workday,  etc. 
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Annlveraaxy  day.  See  Anniversary*  w.  —  Astronomical 
day,  a  iiL-riud  equal  to  the  iiieiui  nohir  ilaj',  but  bi^t^'in- 
iiiiiti  at  iinim  inatcjul  of  at  iiii<lnif,'lit,  it.s  twciitv-luiir 
limu-H  liciiij^  nuuiIjL- !■(.■< I  from  I  to  24;  alHo,  tlni  Hiilcrcal 
day,  an  tliat  iiiuhL  iini'd  liy  astroii'iiinTM.  —  Born  duyH. 
Si'iMiiidcr  IJiiiiN.  -  Canicular  days.  Sen  iUii)  r>Ay.  Civil 
day,  tilt)  im;aii  Bular  day,  iitmd  in  tin?  urdniary  rtickumujr 
of  tiino,  and  aiuoug  uiost  modi;ni  iiatiuim  begiimiiiL;  at 
meaii  midnight :  its  hours  arc  usually  iminborud  ui  two 
BtnioH,  each  from  1  to  I'J.  This  is  tho  piuiod  ret'Oguized 
bycnurtH  as  couHtituting  a  day.  Thr  IIab>'lunianH  and 
ifiiidimH  lu'vcaii  tlii-ir  day  at  Huiirirtc,  tlii'  AlhcniauH  and 
J(.n\M  ;it  .sunwrt,  till-  ancif-nt  l^gyptiaiin  juii.1  KuuianH  at 
iiiiduik'ld.  Day  bUndnesa.  iMcU.)  Suu  JJyutai.ui-ia.  -Day 
by  day,  "/■  Day  after  day,  daily ;  every  day  ;  ooutiimally  ; 
with'jiit  int(-iiiii«hiion  of  a  day.  See  under  Ev.  "  JJd'j  hi/ 
{/ill/  \vn  niagnily  thee."  liooh  of  Cummon  Prmjcr.  -  -  Daya 
In  bank  (A'?/'/.  A'///'),  certain  stated  days  for  t lie  ndnniut 
writH  .md  thn  appearance  of  parties  ;  —  so  caibd  lurausc 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Court  of  ComuiMn  llincli,  or 
liem-li  i!>,i)ik)  as  it  waa  formerly  termed.  A'"  / '//.  Day 
in  court,  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  parties  in  a  tsnit.  — 
Days  of  dflvotlon(/i.('.  f  7;.),  certain festivaly on  uliichdev)- 
tiun  leads  tin-  faithful  to  attend  mass.  Shij>/'  i/.—  Do.yeot 
grace.  See  (Jrace.  —  Daya  of  obligation  (li.C.  <7i.),  festival 
nayrt  when  it  is  obligatory  on  tli^  f;iitliful  tn  attend  Maws. 
Shiplfij.  -Day  owl  (Zr)/-/.  i,  an  owl  that  liii--;  by  day.  Seo 
Hawk  owl. —Day  rule  (Eri<!.  /.din,  an  nrdiT  of  court 
(now  abolisli'.-d)  alluwing  a  pritiuner,  under  ci-rtain  eir- 
cunistanren,  tn  ^'n  lu-ynnd  tin-  piisim  linut-i  fnrahinglf 
day.  Day  school,  one  which  the  pupils  attend  only  i" 
daytime,  ui  distinction  from  a  boarding  school.  —  Day 
Bight.  (J/(V/.)  See  Hemeralopia.  —  Day'fl  work 'AV/?/^),  the 
account  or  reikoningof  a  ship's  course  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  noon  to  noon.  -  From  day  to  day,  as  time 
passes  ;  in  the  eourne  nf  time  ;  as.  he  improves  //v/ji  '/mj 
lo  till ij.  —  Jewi&h  day,  tin-  tniie  Itetwei-n  suuhet  and  sun- 
set. —  Mean  6olar  day  iAstn>/i.l,  the  mean  or  averiige  of 
all  the  appartait  solar  days  of  the  year.  —  One  day.  One 
of  theae  daya,  at  an  uncertain  time,  usually  of  the  fulnie, 
rarely  of  the  past;  sooner  or  later.  "  Well,  niece,  1  liope 
to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband."  .Slink.  —  Only 
from  day  to  day,  without  certainty  of  continuance;  tem- 
porarily. 7if/(Y.'7(.  —  Sidereal  day.  the  interval  between 
two  suecesbive  transits  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  over  the 
same  meridian.  Tho  sidrn-<i/  ,laii  is  J3  h.  .%  m.  4.119  s.  of 
mean  solar  time. —To  win  the  day,  to  gain  the  victory, 
to  be  sucoeasful.  .S'.  //////cr. —  Week  day,  any  day  of  the 
week  except  Sunday ;  a  working  day.  —  Working  day. 
U3)  A  day  when  wosk  may  be  legally  done,  in  distmeticn 
from  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  {h)  The  iiuml>i  r  uf 
hours,  determined  by  law  or  custom,  during  which  a 
workman,  hired  at  a  stated  price  per  day,  must  work  to 
be  entitled  to  a  day's  pay. 

Day'aks  (di'5ks)jji.  ;)/.     {Ethnol.)  See  Dyaks. 

Day'bOOk'  (dS'book/),  n.  a  journal  of  accounts ;  a 
primary  record  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  debts 
and  credits,  or  accounts  of  the  day,  in  their  order,  and 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  journal. 

Day'break'  (da'brak^,  n.  The  time  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  in  the  morning. 

Day'-COal'  (da'kol'),  n.  {3finhig)  The  upper  stra- 
tum of  coal,  as  nearest  the  light  or  surface. 

Day-dream'  (-drem'),  n.  A  vain  fancy  or  specula- 
tion ;  a  reverie  ;  a  castle  in  the  air  ;  unfounded  hope. 

Mrp.  Lambert's  little  dai/dream  was  over.     7'hackcrai/. 

Day'dream^er  (-er),  7i.     One  given  to  daydreams. 

Day'flow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  (Bof.)  A  genus  consisting 
mostly  of  tropical  perennial  herbs  (CommelinaX  having 
ephemeral  (lowers. 

Day'fly'  (da'fli'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Ephemera  and  related  genera,  of  many 
apecies,  and  inhabiting  fresh  water  in  the  larval  state ; 
the  ephemeral  fly  ;  —  so  called  because  it  commonly  lives 
but  one  day  in  the  winged  or  adult  state.  See  Ephem- 
eral  jh/y  under  Ephemeral. 

Day'— la'bor  (-la''ber),  n.  Labor  hired  or  performed 
by  the  day.  Milton. 

Day'-la'bor-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  works  by  the  day  ; 
—  usually  applied  to  a  farm  laborer,  or  to  a  workman 
who  does  not  work  at  any  particular  trade.     Goldsmith. 

Day'llght^  (-l't')»  '^-  1-  The  light  of  day  as  opposed 
to  the  darkness  of  night ;  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  moon  or  to  artificial  light. 

2.  pi.  The  eyes,     \_rrov.  Eng."]  Wright. 

Day'  lll^y  (Itl'J).  {Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants 
(Hemcrocallis)  closely  resembling  true  lilies,  but  havmg 
tuberous  rootstocks  instead  of  bulbs.  TJie  common  spe- 
cies Iiave  long  narrow  leaves  and  either  yellow  or  tawny- 
orange  flowers,  {b)  A  genus  of  plants  (Fiinkia)  differ- 
ing from  the  last  in  having  ovate  veiny  leaves,  and  large 
white  or  blue  flowers. 

Day'malfl'  (-niad'),  71.     A  dair>Tuaid.     lObs-l 

Day'mare^  (da'mSr'),  «.  [^^i/  -\-  mare  incubus.] 
{Med.)  A  kind  of  incubus  wliich  occurs  during  wakeful- 
ness, attended  by  the  peculiar  pressure  ou  the  chest 
which  cliaracterizes  nightmare.  '  Dunglison. 

Day'-net'  (-u6tO)  n.    A  net  for  catching  small  birds. 

Day'-peep'  {-pep')»  n.     The  dawn.    {^Poetic']    Milton. 

Days'man  {<laz'mSn),  n.  [From  day  in  the  sense  of 
day  fixed  Sf^r  trial. '\   Anumpii'e  or  arbiter ;  a  mediator. 

Neither  is  llicre  any  dai/sman  betwixt  us.    Job  is.  m. 

Day'sprlng'  (da'sprTng/))  «■■  The  beginning  of  the 
day,  or  first  appearance  of  light;  the  dawn;  hence,  the 
beginning.  Milton. 

The  tender  niercv  of  our  God  ;  whereby  the  dayspring  from 
on  high  hath  visited  us.  Luke  i.  7fi. 

Day'-Star'  (-star'),  n.  1.  The  momiiag  star  ;  the  star 
which  ushers  in  the  day. 

A  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
your  hearts.  2  Peter  i.  1^. 

2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day.    l_Po€fic'] 
So  ainks  the  dni/star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  hia  dropping  head. 
And  tricks  hia  beams,  and  with  new-apangled  Ore 
Flames  m  the  forehead  of  the  morning  eky.  Milton. 

Day'llxne'  (-tlm'),  7i.     The  time  during  which  there  is 
daylight,  as  distinguished  from  the  night. 
Day'wom''aii  (-woom'an),  n.    A  dairymaid.    [06^.] 


'      Daze  (daz),  V.  t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Dazed  (dazd) ;  p.  pr. 

Si  vh.  71.  1)AZ1N0.]     [OK.  da^cTi,  prob.  Irom  Icel.  dusu.sk 

to  become  weary,  a  reflexive  verb  ,  cf.  Sw.  dasa  to  lio 

idle,  and  Ol>.  <lntiseti  to  be  foolish,  insane,  (i(/6'i',t/u;ac.y,  1'. 

divaax,  foolish,  insane,  AS.  dwm.'i,  dy.sig,  stupid.     V71. 

Cf.  Diz/.Y,  UozE.]     To  stupefy  with  excess  of  light,  with 

a  blow,  with  cold,  or  with  fear;  to  confuse  ;  to  bcnunjb. 

Wliile  Uubhing  beumB  do  daze  his  feeble  eycn.    .SpciLner. 

Such  8uulii, 

Whose  sudden  viuituliouti  daze  the  world.    Sir  IL  Taylor. 

lie  comen  out  of  the  roinn  in  a  dazed  btatc,  that  is  an  odd 

tliough  a  flufliciciit  Buljhtitute  fur  interest.  Dirkmx. 

Daze,  71.    1.  The  state  of  being  dazed  ;  as,  he  was  iu  a 

dnzf.     [Collofj.l 

2.  (■'^filling)  A  glittering  stone. 

Daz'zle  (iiaz'ii'lj,  v.  t.    [imp.  S:p.p.  Dazzled  (-zMd); 
;).  jir.   &  vh.   71.  Dazzling  (-zlTng).]     [Freq.   of  duzr.'] 
\.  To  overpower  with  light ;  to  coiifusc  the  sight  of  by 
brilliance  of  light. 

Those  heavenly  r^hapcs 
"Will  dazzle  now  the  earthly,  with  thtir  blaze 
lubuffcrably  briyht.  Milton. 

An  unreftected  light  did  never  yet 

Ijazzlc  the  vision  feminine.  Sir  JI.  Tmjlor. 

2.  To  bewilder  or  surprise  with  brilliancy  or  di.  play  of 
any  kind.  '•^Dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies."  Shah. 
Daz'Zle,  v.  i.     l.  To  be  overpoweringly  or  intensely 
bright ;  to  excite  admiration  by  briUiaucy. 

Ah,  friend  I  to  dazzle,  let  the  vain  design.  /'o/.r. 

2.  To  be  overpowered  by  light ;  to  be  confused  by  ex- 
cess of  brightness. 

An  ovcrlight  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle.  Bacon, 

I  dare  not  trust  these  eyes  ; 
Tltcy  dance  in  niitlt,  and  dazzle  with  Furpriso.      Drydcn. 

Daz'zle,  7^.     A  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

Daz'zle-ment  (-ment),  n.  Dazzling  fiaeh,  glare,  or 
burst  of  light.  Dornie. 

Daz'zllng-ly  (-zlTng-li?),  adv.     In  a  dazzling  manner. 

De-  (de-).  A  prefix  from  Latin  de  down,  from,  away; 
as  in  (76^bark,  decline,  rfecease,  (/educt,  decamp.  In  words 
from  the  French  it  is  equivalent  to  Latin  dis-  apart, 
away;  or  sometimes  to  de.  Cf.  Dis-.  It  is  negative  and 
opposite  in  (/grange,  deform,  destroy,  etc.  It  ia  intensive 
in  (/eprave,  despoil,  declare,  desolate,  etc. 

Dea'con  (de'k'n),  71.  [OE.  dmAne,  dealcne,  deken, 
AS.  diacon,  deacon^  L.  diaconits,  fr.  Gr.  Staicoi-oy  a  ser- 
vant or  minister,  a  minister  of  the  church  ;  of  uncertain 
origin.  In  sense  '2  prob.  confused  witli  dean.']  1.  (Eccl.) 
An  oflScer  in  Christian  churches  appointed  to  perform 
certain  subordinate  duties  varying  in  different  comnmn- 
ions.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches,  a 
person  admitted  to  the  lowest  order  in  the  ministry,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  bishops  and  priests.  In  Presbyterian 
churches,  he  is  subordinate  to  the  minister  and  elders, 
and  has  charge  of  certain  duties  connected  with  the  com- 
munion service  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  In  Congrega- 
tional churches,  he  is  subordinate  to  the  pastor,  and  has 
duties  as  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

2.  The  chairman  of  an  incorporated  company.    [Scot-I 

Dea'con  (deHi'n),  v.  t.  To  read  aloud  each  line  of  (a 
psalm  or  hymii)  before  singing  it,  —  usually  with  o^". 
IColloq.  New.  Efig-I     See  Line,  v.  t. 

^^W^  The  expression  is  derived  from  a  former  custom 
in  tue  Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  It  was 
part  of  the  o^ce  of  a  deacon  to  read  aloud  the  psalm 
given  out,  one  hue  at  a  time,  the  congregation  smging 
each  line  as  aoou  as  read ;  —  called,  also,  lining  out  the 
Ijsahit. 

Dea'COn-ess  ('le'k'n-Es),  n.  (Eccl.)  A  female  dea- 
con; as:  (a)  {I'l'iiiiifirc  Ch.)  One  of  an  order  of  women 
whose  duties  resembled  those  of  deacons,  (b)  {Ch.  0/ 
Eng.  and  Prof.  Epis.  Ch.)  A  woman  set  apart  for  churcii 
work  by  a  bishop,  (e)  A  woman  chosen  as  a  helper 
iu  church  work,  as  among  the  Congregationalists, 

Dea'con-hOOd  (-hood),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  dea- 
con ;  otBce  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship. 

Dea'con-ry  (-ry),  n.     See  Deaconship. 

Dea'con-Shlp,  Ji.  The  office  or  ministry  of  a  deacon 
or  deaconess. 

Dead  (ded),  a.  [OE.  ded,  dead,  deed,  AS.  de/id ;  akin 
to  OS.  dad,  D.  dood,  G.  iodt,  tot,  Icel.  daiiSr,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  df>d,  Goth,  daubs;  prop.  p.  p.  of  an  old  verb  mean- 
ing to  die.  See  Die,  and  cf.  Death.]  1.  Deprived  of 
life  ;  —  opposed  to  alive  and  living  ;  reduced  to  that  state 
of  a  being  in  which  the  organs  of  motion  and  life  have 
irrevocably  ceased  to  perform  their  functions  ;  as,  a  dead 
tree  ;  a  (/crtd  man.  "The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead."  Shak, 
The  crew,  all  except  himself,  were  dead  of  hunger.  Arhvlhnot . 
Seek  him  with  candle,  bring  him  dead  or  living.    Sliak. 

2.  Destitute  of  life  ;  inanimate  ;  as,  dead  matter. 

3.  Resembling  death  in  appearance  or  quality  ;  with- 
out show  of  life ;  deathlike  ;  as,  a  dead  sleep. 

4.  Still  as  death ;  motionless;  inactive;  useless;  as,  a 
dead  calm  ;  a  dead  load  or  weight. 

B.  So  constructed  as  not  to  transmit  sound ;  sound- 
less ;  as,  a  dead,  floor. 

6.  Unproductive  ;  bringing  no  gain ;  unprofitable  ;  as, 
dead  capital ;  dead,  stock  in  trade. 

7.  Lacking  spirit;  dull;  lusterless ;  cheerless;  as,  a 
dead  eye  ;  dead  tire  ;  dead  color,  etc. 

8.  Monotonous  or  unvaried  ;  as.  a  dead  level  or  plain  ; 
a  dead  wall.     "  The  ground  is  a  dead  flat."        C.  Eeade. 

9.  Sure  as  death  ;  unerring ;  fixed  ;  complete  ;  as,  a 
dead  shot ;  a  dead  certainty. 

I  had  them  a  dead  bargain.  Goldsmith. 

10.  Bringing  death  ;  deadlj*.  Shak. 
H.  TVanting  in  religious  spirit  and  vitalitj' :  as,  dead 

faith;  dead  works.  "/>e«d  in  trespasses."  Eph.ii.l. 
12.  {Paint.)  {a)  Flat ;  without  gloss  ; — said  of  paint- 
ing which  has  been  applied  purposely  to  have  this  effect. 
{h)  Not  brilliant ;  not  rich ;  thus,  brown  is  a  dead  color, 
as  compared  with  crimson. 


13.  {Law)  Cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  de- 
prived of  Ihii  power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  i>roperty  ; 
as,  oud  banifilied  or  becoming  a  monk  Ib  civilly  dead. 

14.  {Much.)  Not  imparting  motion  or  power  ;  an,  the 
dead  Mpiudle  of  a  lathe,  etc.    See  Spindle. 

Dead  ahead 'AVn//.),  directly  ahead  ;-- suid  of  a  sliip  or 
any  (jljject,  eBU.  of  tiie  wind  when  blowing  from  that 
IJomt  toward  wliich  a  vessel  would  go.-  Dead  anRlo  ( J/d.), 
an  angle  or  space  which  can  not  be  seen  or  def<;nded  from 
behind  the  parapet,  —Dead  block,  either  of  two  wooden 
nr  iron  M'teks  ntli-nded  to  serve  inntead  of  buffers  at  the 
end  of  ;i  frei^;ht  i-iir.  -    Dead  calm  iNaut.},  no  wind  at  all, 

D«ad  center,  0/  Dead  point  (-l/ciC'A.),  either  of  two  points 
in  llie;  orbit  of  a  crank,  at 
wltieh  the  crank  and  cuj- 
n)M-ting  rod  lie  in  a  straight 
line.  It  corrcRponds  to 
the  end  of  a  stroke  ;  as,  A 
and  B  are  dead  renters  of 
the  crank  mechanism  in 
which  the?  crank  'drives, 
oris  drivi'u  by,  tlie  lever 
L.  —Dead  color  {Paint.),  a 
color  wliich  has  no  gloss 
upon    it.  —  Dead    coloring 


<a 


Dead  Center. 
A  P.  Dead  Cen- 
ters;  C  Crank  ; 
L  L<;ver. 


C/dmuj^),  the  first  layer  of  colors,  the  preparation  for 
what,  is  In  follow.  In  modern  painting  this  16  UBUally  in 
jn'-iKH-hinnie.  -Dead  door  iShij  b>idili«(i),  a  storm  shul- 
ter  litted  ti»  the  outside  of  the  (luarter-gallery  door. -- 
Dead  flat  (Saul.t,  the  widest  or  midfibip  frame.  —  Dead 
freight  (Mar.  Lau),  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  person  who 
charters  a  whole  vessel  l)ut  fails  to  make  out  a  full  cargo. 
The  payment  is  made  for  the  unoccupied  capacity.  Ab' 
bolt.--  Dead  ground  < Mining),  the  portion  of  a  vein  in 
which  there  is  no  ore.  —  Dead  hand,  a  hand  that  can  not 
alienate,  as  of  a  person  civilly  dead.  "  Serfs  held  in  dead, 
h'md.''''  Morley.  See  Moutmaik.  —  Dead  head  (yv'uw/.),  a 
rovigh  block  of  wood  used  as  an  anchor  buoy.  —  Dead 
heat,  a  heat  or  course  between  two  or  more  race  horses, 
boats,  etc.,  in  which  they  come  out  exactly  equal,  «o  that 
neither  wins. —Dead  horae,  an  expression  applied  to  a 
debt  for  wages  paid  in  advance.  [Low]  —  Dead  language, 
a  language  whicli  is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by 
a  people,  and  is  known  oidy  in  writings,  as  the  Hebrew, 
Creek,  and  Latin. —  Dead  letter.  Co*  A  letter  which,  after 


lying  for  a  certain  fixed  time  uncalled  for  at  the  post  of- 
fice to  which  it  was  dirertfd,  is  then  sent  to  the  general 
post  office  tn  be  openeil.   <h)  That  which  has  lout  \xn  force 


or  authority ;  as,  the  law  has  become  a  d^nd  letter 
Dead-letter  office,  a  department  of  the  general  post  office 
where  dead  letters  are  examined  and  dis^posed  of.  —  Dead 
level,  a  term  applied  to  a  flat  country.  —  Dead  lift,  a  direct 
lift,  without  assistance  froni  mechanical  advantage,  as 
from  levers,  pulleys,  etc. ;  hence,  an  extreme  emergency. 
"(As  we  sayj  at  a.'dead  li/f."  Robyn.^on  (Morels  Utojnti). 
—  Dead  linefJ/d.),  a  line  drawn  witliin  or  around  a  mil- 
itary prison,  to  cross  which  involves  for  a  prisoner  the 
penalty  of  being  instantly  shot. —  Dead  load  {Civil  En- 
gin.),  a  constant,  motionless  load,  as  the  weight  of  a 
structure,  in  distinction  from  a  moving  load,  as  a  train 
of  cars,  or  a  variable  pressure,  as  of  wind.  —  Dead  march 
{Mus.).^  a  piece  of  solenm  music  intended  to  be  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  funeral  procession.  —  Dead 
nettle  (Bot.),  a  harmless  plant  with  leaves  like  a  nettle 
(Laviinm  albuynh—Tie&d  oil  {Chem.\  the  heavy  oil  ob- 
tained in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  containing 
phenol,  naphthalus,  etc.  —  Dead  plate  (Mach.),  a  solid 
coverii>g  over  a  part  of  a  fire  grate,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  air  through  that  part. —Dead  pledge,  a  mort- 
gage. See  Mortgage. —  Dead  point.  (Maeh.)  See  Bend 
ceni'tT.  — Dead  reckoning  fiVVn;C.),  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  place  of  a  ship  from  a  record  kept  of  the  courses 
sailed  as  given  by  compass,  and  the  distance  made  on 
each  course  as  found  by  log,  with  allowance  for  leeway, 
etc.,  without  the  aid  of  cele&tial  observations. —  Dead  rlBe, 
the  transverse  upward  cuirature  of  a  vessel's  floor.  — 
Dead  rising,  an  elhptical  hue  drawn  on  the  sheer  plan  to 
determine  the  sweep  of  the  floorheads  throughout  the 
ship's  length.  "  Dead-Sea  apple.  See  under  Apple.— 
Dead  set.  See  under  Set.  —  Dead  shot,  {a}  An  unerring 
marksman.  (';)  A  shot  certaui  to  be  made.  — Dead  smooth, 
the  finest  cut  made;  — said  of  files.— Dead  waU(,4rcA.), 
a  blank  wall  unbroken  by  windows  or  other  openings.  — 
Dead  water  (yaut.),  the  eddy  water  closing  in  under  a 
ship's  stem  when  sailing.  —  Dead  weight.  («>  A  heavy  or 
oppressive  burden.  Dryden.  {b)  (-S'A(7J7«'7(y,)  A  ship's  lad- 
ing, when  it  consists  of  heavy  goods :  or.  the  heaviest 
part  of  a  ship's  cargo,  (ei  (Railroad)  The  weight  of  roll- 
ing stock,  the  live  weight  being  the  load.  Knight.  — 
Dead  wind  (^V'fd.',  a  wind  directly  ahead,  or  opposed  to 
the  shiii's  course.  —  To  be  dead,  to  die.    [Obs.} 

I  denie  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  dead.        Chaucer, 

Syn.  —  Inanimate  ;  deceased  ;  extinct.    See  Lifeless. 

Dead  (d5d).  adv.  To  a  degree  resembling  death  ;  to 
the  last  degree  ;  completely ;  wholly.     ICoUoq.'] 

I  was  tired  of  reading,  and  dead  sleepy.        IHckcns. 

Dead  drunk,  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious. 

Dead  (ded),  h.  1.  The  most  quiet  or  deathlike  time  ; 
tho  period  of  profomidest  repose,  inertness,  or  gloom ; 
as,  the  dead  of  winter. 

When  tlie  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night.         Campbell. 

2.  One  who  is  dead  ;  —  commonly  used  collectively. 

And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  liis  dead.     Gen.  xxiii.  3. 

Dead.  v.  t.  To  make  dead  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  deprive  of 
life,  force,  or  vigor.     [,Obs.'] 

Heaven"?  ftern  decree. 
■With  many  an  ill,  hath  numbed  and  deadcd  me.     Chapmcau 
Dead,  v-  i-    To  die  ;  to  lose  life  or  force.     iObs.] 
So  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  straightway. 

Bocotu 

Dead'  beat'  (bet').     See  Beat,  n.,  7.     ILoic,  U.  5.] 

Dead'beat'  (dSd'bet/).  a.  (Physics)  Making  a  beat 
without  recoil ;  giving  indications  by  a  single  beat  or  ex- 
cursion ;  —  said  of  galvanometers  and  other  instruments 
in  which  the  needle  or  index  moves  to  the  extent  of  its 
deflection  and  stops  with  little  or  no  further  oscillation. 

Deadbeat  escapement.    See  xmder  Escafehent. 

Dead'bom'  (-burn'),  a.    Stillborn.  Pope. 

Dead'en  (,ded'*n).  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deadeked  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Deademno.]  [From  Dead  ;  cf.  AS.  dydan 
to  kill,  put  to  death.  See  Dead,  a.']  1.  To  make  as  dead ; 
to  impair  iu  vigor,  force,  activity,  or  sensation  ;  to  lessen 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   ilp,    flrn ;     pity;     food,   fo^t;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sine,    ixtk ;     then,   thin;     bo>';    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


DEADENER 

the  force  or  acuteuess  of ;  to  blunt ;  as,  to  deaden  the 
natural  powers  or  feelings  ;  to  deaden  a  sound. 
As  a  iiDrjier  lavs  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deadt:n  Us  vihratioDS.    Longlellou-. 

2.  To  lessen  the  velocity  or  momentum  of  ;  to  retard  ; 
as,  to  deaden  a  ship's  headway. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  spiritless  ;  as,  to  deaden  wine. 

4.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  briUiancy;  to  obscure  ;  as,  to 
deaden  eilJing  by  a  coat  of  size. 

Dead'en-er  (d5d''u-er),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  whiclu  deadens  or  checks. 

Dead'-eye'  (d6di')t  "•  (.yaut.)  A  round, 
flattish,  wooden  block,  encircled  by  a  roite, 
or  an  iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes   . 
to  receive  the  lanyard  ;  —  used  to  extend  the  ^ 
slirrinds  ;ind  stays,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Call.-d  :(!.n  deadmrm's  eye.  Totten. 

Dead'head'  (-hgdOt  «•  1-  One  who  re- 
ceives free  tickets  for  theaters,  pubhc  con- 
Teyances,  etc.     [Collog.  V.  i'.] 

2.  {Naut.)  A  buoy.    See  under  Dead,  a. 

Dead'-heart'ed  "i'!?d'irart'5d),  a.  Hav- 
iiJC  a  dull,  faint  heart  ;  spiritless  ;  listless. 
—  Dead'-lieart'ed-neas,  n.    Bp.  Hall. 

Dead'house'  (-hous^i  n-    A  morgue; 
a  i>la<.'  fnr  the  temporary  reception  and      d  rf  Dead-eves ; 
exposurenf  dead  bodies.  cChainPlate. 

bead'isli,  a.  Somewhat  dead,  dull,  or  lifeless ;  death- 
like. 

The  hps  put  on  a  deadish  paleness.      A.  Stafford. 

DeadlatCh'  (-15ch'),  "•  a  kind  of  latch  whose  bolt 
may  be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  can  not  be  opened 
from  the  inside  by  the  handle,  or  from  the  outside  by  the 
latchkey.  Knight. 

Dead'Ught'  (dSd'Uf),  n-  {yaiif.)  A  strong  shutter, 
niaile  to  fit  open  ports  and  keep  out  water  in  a  storm. 

Deadli-hOOd  (-lT-hd6d),  n.    State  of  the  dead.    [06^.] 

Deadli-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  deadly. 

Deadlock'  (-15k'),  n.  1.  A  lock  wliich  is  not  self- 
latcliing,  but  requires  a  key  to  throw  the  bolt  forward. 

2.  A  counteraction  of  things,  wliich  produces  an  entire 
stoppage  ;  a  complete  obstruction  of  action. 

Things  are  at  a  deadlock.        London  Times. 

The  Board  is  much  more  likely  to  be  at  a  deadlock  of  two  to 
two.  ^^'fi  Century. 

Deadly  (dgdlj-),  a.  1.  Capable  of  causing  death; 
mortal ;  fatal ;  destructive ;  certain  or  likely  to  cause 
death  ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or  wound. 

2.  Aiming  or  wilhng  to  destroy ;  implacable ;  desper- 
ately hostile  ;  flagitious  ;  as,  deadly  enemies. 

Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skillful,  and  deadly.       Shak. 

3.  Subject  to  death ;  mortal.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  image  of  a  deadht  man.     JVi/clif  (Rom.  i.  23). 

Deadly  nightahade '-fffW.),  a  poisonous  plant ;  belladonna. 
Sl'c  under  Nightshade. 

Deadly,  adv.  1.  In  a  manner  resembling,  or  as  if 
produced  by,  death.     ^'Deadly  pale."  Shak. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  death  ;  mortally. 
The  groanin;rs  of  a  deiullu  wounded  man.    Ezek.  ssx.  24. 

3.  In  an  implacable  manner  ;  destructively. 

4.  Extremely  \_Obs.'\  '•JJeadly  vre^iry."'  Orrery.  "So 
deadly  cunning  a  man."    Arhuthnot. 

Dead'neSB,  n.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of  life, 
vigor,  spirit,  activity,  etc.;  dullness;  inertness;  lan- 
guor ;  coldness  ;  vapidness  ;  indifference  ;  as,  the  dead- 
ness  of  a  limb,  a  body,  or  a  tree  ;  the  deadness  of  an  eye  ; 
deadness  of  the  affections  ;  the  deadness  of  beer  or  cider ; 
deadness  to  the  world,  and  the  like. 

Jie&a^—V^y'  (-pa')i  w.      Pay  drawn  for  soldiers,  or 
others,  really  dead,  whose  names  are  kept  on  the  rolls. 
O  vou  commanders. 
That,  like  me,  have  no  dead-pay^.       Massinger. 

Dead'-reck'on-lng  (-rek''u-Tng),  n.  {Naut.)  See  im- 
der  Dead,  '(. 

Deads  fdSdz),  n.  pi.  (Mining)  The  substances  which 
imlOBf^  the  ore  on  every  side. 

Dead'-atroke'  (-strok'),  a.  (Mech.)  Making  a  stroke 
without  recoil ;  deadbeat. 

Dead-fltroke  hammer  f  J/ar^.),  a  power  hammer  having  a 
Bprintj  interposed  between  the  driving  mechanism  and 
the  hammer  head,  or  helve,  to  lessen  the  recoil  of  the 
hamiin-r  and  reduce  the  shock  upon  the  mechanism. 

Dead'WOOd' {-w56dO'  "•  1-  (yaui.)  A  mass  of  timbers 
built  into  the  bow  and  stem  of  a  vessel  to  give  solidity, 

2.   iJcad  trees  or  branches  ;  useless  material. 

Dead'works'  (-wOrks'),  n.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  parts  of  a 
ship  above  the  water  when  she  is  laden. 

Deal  'dSf  or  def  ;  277),  a.  [OE.  de/,  deaf,  dee/,  AS. 
draf ;  akin  to  \>.  don/  (i.  taiih,  Icel.  davjr^  Dan.  d'ui\ 
8w.  (/'</,  Goth,  dnuhs,  and  prob.  to  E.  dumb  (the  original 
sense  beinR,  dull  as  applied  to  one  of  the8euBeB),andperh. 
to  Gr.  tui/»a6s  (for  Bv^Kw;)  blind,  tO<^os  flmoke.  vapor, 
folly,  and  to  G.  toben  to  rage.  Cf.  Dumb.]  1.  Wanting 
the  sense  of  hearing,  either  wholly  or  in  j)art ;  unable  to 
perceive  sounds  ;  hard  of  hearing  ;  as,  a  draj  man. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  car  is  rhfif.         Shnk. 

2.  Unwilling  to  hear  or  listen;  detenninedly  inatten- 
tive ;  regardless ;  not  to  be  persuaded  aa  to  facts,  argu- 
ment, or  exhortation  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  deaj  to  reason. 

(),  that  men'H  ear*  should  be 

To  counsel  dca/^  but  not  to  flattery!  Shak. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  deafened. 

Ijnif  with  the  noific,  I  took  my  lia«ty  fliRht.    Drydai. 

4.  Obscurely  heard  ;  stifled;  deadened,     f/f.] 

A  deaf  murmur  throni;h  the  squadron  went.  Drydim. 

6.  Decayed;  taatelcsa ;  dead;  as,  a  dea/  nut;  den/ 
com.     [Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  JlalUwcU. 

If  thf  season  be  unkindly  and  intemperate,  thoy  (peppers] 
■win  nilch  a.  blast ;  and  then  the  BCfdit  will  he  dmj,  void,  lipht, 
and  naught.  /foUand. 

Dtt  uid  damb,  without  the  oenBe  of  hearing  or  the 
faculty  of  upet'oh.    Sre  DRAF-MrxE. 
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Deai(d5fordef;277),  r.^  To  deafen.  {Ohs.l  Dryden. 
Deal'en  (d?f"n  or  def'n),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Deaf- 
ened (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deafening.]   [From  Deaf.] 

1.  To  make  deaf;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing  ; 
to  render  incapable  of  perceiving  sounds  distinctly. 

Dcaftncd  and  stunned  with  their  promiscuous  cries.  Addison. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  render  impervious  to  sound,  as  a  parti- 
tion or  floor,  by  filling  the  space  within  with  mortar,  by 
Uuiug  with  paper,  etc. 

Deal'en-illg,  7i.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  im- 
pervious to  sound,  as  a  floor  or  wall ;  also,  the  material 
with  which  the  spaces  are  filled  in  this  process  ;  pugging. 

Deal'ly,  adv.     Without  sense  of  sounds;   obscurely. 

Deally,a.  Lonely ;  solitary.  [Prov.Eng.'\  HalUwell. 

Deal'-mute'  (-miif),  n.  A  person  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb;  one  who,  through  deprivation  or  defect  of  hear- 
ing, has  either  failed  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech,  or 
has  lost  it.     [See  Illust.  of  Dactylology.] 

Dfof-mufesaTe  still  so  called,  even  when,  by  artificial 
methods,  they  have  been  taught  to  speak  imperfectly. 

Deal'-mutism  (-Iz'm),  7u  The  condition  of  being  a 
deaf-mute. 

Deafness  (dSf'ngs  or  def'nSs),  n.  1.  Incapacity  of 
perceiving  sounds ;  the  state  of  the  organs  which  pre- 
vents the  impressions  which  constitute  hearmg  ;  want  of 
the  sense  of  liearing. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  hear  ;  volimtary  rejection  of  what 
is  adtlressed  to  the  understanding. 

Nervous  deafness,  a  variety  of  deafness  dependent  upon 
morbid  change  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  the  auditory  nerve. 

Deal  (del),  n.  [OE.  delt  deel,  part,  AS.  dxl ;  akin  to 
OS.  del,  D.  &  Dan.  deel,  G.  theil,  teil^  Icel.  deild,  Sw.  del, 
Goth,  diiils.  V6B.  Cf.  3d  Dole.]  1.  A  part  or  portion  ; 
a  share  ;  hence,  an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  extent; 
as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ;  a  deal  of  cold. 

Three  tenth  deals  [parts  of  an  ephah]  of  flour,    ^^um.  xv.  9. 

As  an  object  of  science  it  [the  Celtic  genius]  may  count  for 
a  good  deal.  . .  as  a  spiritual  power.  J/.  Arnold. 

She  was  resolved  to  be  a  cood  deid  more  circumspect.    If.  Black. 

C^^  It  was  formerly  hmited  by  some,  evrnj,  never  a, 
a  thx'UsniuU  etc. ;  as,  some  deal ;  but  these  are  now  obso- 
lete or  vulgar.  In  general,  we  now  qualify  the  word  with 
great  or  (jood^  and  often  use  it  adverbially,  by  being  im- 
derstood  :  as,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pams  ;  a  great  (or 
good)  deal  better  or  worse ;  that  is,  better  by  a  great  deal, 
or  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 

2.  The  process  of  dealing  cards  to  the  players ;  also, 
the  portion  distributed. 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Suift. 

3.  Distribtition  ;  apportionment.     [_Colloq.) 

4.  An  arrangement  to  attain  a  desired  result  by  a 
combination  of  interested  parties; — applied  to  stock 
speculations  and  political  bargains.     [Slang'] 

5.  [Prob.  from  D.  deel  a  plank,  threshing  floor.  See 
Thill.]  The  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made  by  saw- 
ing ;  a  board  or  plank  ;  particularly,  a  board  or  plank  of 
fir  or  pine  above  seven  inches  in  width,  and  exceeding 
six  feet  in  length.  If  narrower  than  this,  it  is  called  a 
batten  ;  if  shorter,  a  deal  end. 

C^^  Whole  deal  is  a  general  term  for  planking  one  and 
one  half  inches  thick. 

6.  Wood  of  the  pine  or  fir  ;  as,  a  floor  of  deal. 
Deal  tree,  a  fir  tree.  I>r.  Prior. 
Deal,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dealt  (dSlt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Dealing.]  [OE.  deleji,  AS.  d^lan,  fr.  dxl  share  ; 
akin  to  OS.  delian,  D.  deelen,  G.  theilen,  teilen,  Icel. 
deila,  Sw.  dela^  Dan.  dele,  Goth,  dailjan.    See  Deal,  n.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  hi  portions  ;  hence,  to  give 
in  portions ;  to  distribute ;  to  bestow  successively ;  — 
sometimes  with  ont. 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ?    Is.  Iviii.  7. 
And  Rome  deals  out  her  blessings  and  her  gold.     TickeU. 
The  nightly  mallet  dcah  resounding  blows.  Gay. 

Ilissing  through  the  skies,  the  feathery  deaths  were  defdt. 

Jh-i/ilr'n. 

2.  Specifically  :  To  distribute,  as  cards,  to  the  players 
at  the  commencement  of  a  game;  as,  to  deal  the  cards; 
to  deal  one  a  jack. 

Deal,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  distribution  ;  to  share  out  in 
portions,  as  cards  to  the  players. 

2.  To  do  a  distributing  or  retailing  business,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  producer;  to 
traflfic  ;  to  trade ;  to  do  business ;  as,  he  deals  in  flour. 

Tliey  buy  and  sell,  they  dcrd  and  traffic.  Suuth. 

This  IB  to  drive  to  wholesale  trade,  when  all  otlicr  petty  mer- 
chants dcfd  but  for  parcels.  />'■-  //■  -l/ore. 
i  3.  To  act  as  an  intermediary  in  business  or  any  af- 
fairs ;  to  manage  ;  to  make  arrangements ;  —  followed  by 
betireen  or  with. 

Sometimes  he  that  deaU  between  man  and  man.roiseth  his 
own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  lie 
hath  in  citlier.  ]'<a<:on. 

4.  To  conduct  one*a  self;  to  behave  or  act  in  any 
affair  or  towards  any  one  ;  to  treat. 

If  he  will  dml  clearly  and  impartially,  ...  he  wfll  acknowl- 
edge all  thi^  to  be  true.  TdluUim. 

B.  To  contend  (with)  ;  to  treat  (with),  by  way  of  op- 
position, clieck,  or  correction  ;  as,  he  has  turbulent  pas- 
sions to  deal  with. 

To  deal  by,  to  treat,  either  well  or  ill ;  as,  to  dral  well 
b>i  servants.  "  Surh  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  liis  own 
mind."  Lockr.— To  deal  In.  (a)  To  have  toido  with  j  to 
be  engaged  in  ;  to  practice ;  as,  they  deal  in  political 
matters,  (b)  To  buy  and  sell ;  to  funusli.  as  a  retailer  or 
wholesaler;  an.  tliey '/"//  in  finh.  -  To  deal  with,  (a)  To 
treat  in  any  manner  :  t"  iim-,  wlicllur  wi-U  or  ill;  to  havi; 


to  do  with;  HpeciHnillv.  to  tr;Ld<-  \\ith.  ''  /h.din-l  infh 
witcheM."  isfiak,  (bt  To  reprove  solemnly  ;  tu  expostu- 
late with. 

Thp  deacons  nf  bin  church,  wlio.  to  npe  their  own  plirnite, 
"dcnU  with   him"  on  flic  Mn  of  rejecting  the  aid  which  Provi- 
dence BO  manifcutly  held  out.  JIawt/iornr. 
Kctum  .  .  ..  nud  I  will  deal  well  with  thcc.     Gen.  xxxii.  9. 


DEAR-BOUGHT 

De-alTiate  (a^-ai'bat),  v.   t.     [L.  dealbatus,  p.  p.  ci 
dealbare-     See  Daub.]     To  whiten.     \_Obs.']     Cockenim. 
De'al-ba'tion  (de'Sl-ba'shiiu),  71.     [L.  dealbatio:  cf. 
F.  dtalbcition.']     Act  of  bleaching;  a  whitening.     [06«.] 
Deal'er  (del'er),  n.     1.  One  who  deals  ;  one  who  lias 
to  do,   or  has  concern,  with  others;    esp.,  a  trader,  a 
traflBcker,  a  shopkeeper,  a  broker,  or  a  merchant ;  as,  a 
dealer  in  dry  goods  ;  a  dealer  in  stocks  ;  a  retail  dealer* 
2.  One  who  distributes  cards  to  the  players. 
Deal'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.      [From   deal    a  long,   narrow 
plank.]      {Zo'dl.)    A  long,  thin  fish  of  the  arctic  seaa 
{Trachypterus  arcticus). 

Deal'lng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  deals ;  distribution 
of  anything,  as  of  cards  to  the  players  ;  method  of  busi- 
ness ;  traffic  ;  intercourse  ;  transaction  ;  as,  to  have  deal- 
ings with  a  person. 

Donble  dealing,  insincere,  treacherous  dealing  ;  duplici- 
ty.—Plain  dealing,  fair,  sincere,  honorable  dealing;  hon- 
est, outspoken  expression  of  opinion. 

Dealth  (dElth),  n.     Share  dealt.     iObs.] 
De-am'bu-late  (de-Sm'bu-lat),  v.  i.    [L.  deambtdare, 
deanibulatum  ;    de   +   ambulare    to   walk.]     To   walk 
abroad.     {_Obs.]  Coekeram. 

De-am' bU-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  deamhulatio.'] 
A  walking  abroad  ;  a  promenading.  [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
De-amTju-la-to-ry  (de-Sm'bii-la-tfi-rj),  «.  [Cf.  LL. 
dpamhtdator  a  traveler.]  Going  about  from  place  to 
place  ;  wandering  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  deambulatory. 
\_Ohs.]    "•  Deambulatory  actors."  Bp.  Morton. 

De-amlJU-la-to-ry,  n.  [L.  deambidatorium.'}  A  cov- 
ered place  in  which  to  walk  ;  an  ambulatory. 

Dean  (den),  n.  [OE.  dene,  deene,  OF.  deien,  dien,  F. 
do-yen,  eldest  of  a  corporation,  a  dean,  L.  decanus  the 
chief  of  ten,  one  set  over  ten  persons,  €.  g.,  over  soldiers 
or  over  monks,  from  decern  ten.  See  Ten,  and  cf.  De- 
CEarviR.]  1.  A  dignitary  or  presiding  officer  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  bodies  ;  esp.,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, subordinate  to  a  bishop. 

Dean  of  a  cathedral  church,  the  chief  officer  of  a  chap- 
ter:  he  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate  next  in  degree  to 
the  bishop,  and  has  immediate  charge  of  the  cathedral 
and  its  estates.  —  Dean  of  pecuhars,  a  dean  holdmg  a  pre- 
ferment which  has  some  peculiarity  relative  to  spiritual 
superiors  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in  it.  [Eng.\  — 
Rural  dean,  one  having,  under  the  bishop,  the  especial 
care  and  hispection  of  the  clergy  within  certain  parishes 
or  districts  of  the  diocese. 

2.  Tlie  collegiate  officer  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  England,  who,  besides  other  duties,  has 
regard  to  tlie  moral  condition  of  the  college.       Shipley, 

3.  Tlie  head  or  presiding  officer  in  the  faculty  of  some 
colleges  or  universities. 

4.  A  registrar  or  secretary  of  tlie  faculty  in  a  depart- 
ment of  a  college,  as  in  a  medical,  or  theological,  or  sci- 
entific department.     \_U.  S.~\ 

5.  The  chief  or  senior  of  a  company  on  occasions  of 
ceremony;  as,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps; — 80 
called  by  courtesy. 

Cardinal  dean,  the  senior  cardinal  bishop  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  at  Rome.  Shiplt'ii.  —  Dean  and  chapter,  the 
legal  corporation  and  governing  body  of  a  cathedral.  It 
consists  of  the  dean,  who  is  chief,  and  his  canons  or  preb- 
endaries. —  Dean  of  arches,  the  lay  judge  of  the  court  of 
arches. —Dean  of  faculty,  the  prf.sident  of  an  incorpora- 
tion of  barristers  ;  specifically,  the  president  of  the  incor- 
poration of  advocates  in  Edinburgh. —Dean  of  guild,  a 
magistrate  of  Scotch  burghs,  formerly,  and  still,  in  some 
burghs,  chosen  by  the  Guildry,  whose  duty  is  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  see  that  they  con- 
form to  tlie  law.  —  Dean  of  a  monastery.  Monastic  dean,  a 
monastic  superior  over  ten  monks.  —  Dean's  stall.  See 
Decanal  stall,  under  Decanal. 

Dean'er-y  (den'er-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Deanehies  (-Tz).  1.  The 
office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean.  See  the  Note  under 
Benefice,  n.,  3. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

3.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  tZeonerics,  and  each 
deaiwry  is  divided  into  parishes.  BlacHtOHC. 

Dean'ship,  n.     The  office  of  a  dean. 

I  don't  value  your  deanahip  a  straw.  Stfijt. 

Dear  (der),  «.  {Compar.  Dearer  (-er^  ;  superl.  Dear- 
est (-est).]  [OE.  dere,  deore,  AS.  deore ;  akin  to  OS. 
diuri,  D.  dmtr,  OHG.  tiuri,  G.  theuer,  teuer,  Icel.  dyrr, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr,  Cf.  Darling,  Dearth.]  1.  Bearing  a 
high  price  ;  high-priced  ;  costly  ;  expensive. 

Tlie  clieapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear.  Shak. 

2.  Marked  by  scarcity  or  dearth,  and  exorbitance  of 
price  ;  as,  a  dear  year. 

3.  Highly  valued;  greatly  beloved;  cherished;  pre- 
cious.    "  Hear  me,  dear  l.idy."  Shak. 

Ncitlur  count  I  my  life  lUar  imto  myself.    .lets  xx.  24. 

And  the  last  joy  was  dforcr  than  the  rest.        Pope. 

J)i:ar  as  rcuiomber'd  kisses  after  death.     Tctmi/Bon. 

4    Hence,   close  to  the  heart;  heartfelt;    present  in 

mind;  engaging  the  attention,    {a)  Of  agreeable  things 

and  interests. 

frill  leave  yon  to  attend  him  :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile.  Shak. 

His  f/tvm  .vf  winli  w 
Whitehall. 
(6)  Of  disagreeable  things  and  antipathies. 

In  our  dear  piTil.  Shak. 

Would  I  had  met  my  de.irtst  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  1  had  seen  that  day.  Shak. 

Dear,  n.     A  dear  one;  lover;  sweetheart. 

Tluit  kiss  I  carried  from  thee,  dear.  Shak. 

Dear,  adv.     Dearly  ;  at  a  high  price. 

If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thcc  dear.         Shak. 
Dear,  r.  t.     To  endear.     [Obs.']  _  Shelton. 

Dearl>om  (-bern),  ;j.    A  four-wheeled  carriage,  with 

curtained  sides. 

Dear'-bought'  ( Imf),  a.  Bougiit  at  a  higli  price;  u, 

dear-bought  exprricncc. 


to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Macaulay. 
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Deare  (der),  variant  of  Dere,  v.  t.  &  n.     [06^.] 
Dear'ie  (-1),  n.     Samo  as  Ueary.  Dickens, 

Dearllns  (.-IIhk),  n.     A  darling.    [O/y.v.]  tipenstr. 

Deai'-loved'  (-invd'),  a.     Greatly  beluvej.  !Skak. 

Dear'ly,  "di'-  1-  In  a  doar  manner;  with  affection; 
heartily  ;  earnestly  ;  as,  to  love  one  dtarly. 

2.  At  a  high  rato  or  price  ;  grievouHly. 

lie  buyn  Iiis  mistress  dearly  with  his  throne.    Drydtn. 

3.  Exquisitely.     iObs.']  Shale. 
Dearn  (dern),  «.     [AS.  */';»'•,  [///rnc,  rficrnc,  hidden, 

secret.  Cf.  Dernb.]  Seeret ;  lunely  ;  HoUtary  ;  dread- 
ful.    [OA.s-.]    A7/*/A:.  —  Dearn'ly,  (/(/f.     iObs.}    Spenser. 

Dearn,  r.  t.     Same  as  Darn.     \.Obs.'\ 

Dear'ness  (der'nea),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dear  ;  costliness ;  excesH  of  price. 

The  clearness  of  corn.  Sui/'t. 

2.  Fondness;  preciousness ;  love;  tenderness. 

The  ilcames.1  of  frieridehip.  Tincm. 

Deartll  (derth),  n.  [OE.  derthe,  fr.  dere.  See  Dear.] 
Scarcity  which  renders  dear  ;  want ;  lack  ;  hpecitically, 
lack  of  food  on  account  of  failure  of  cropa  ;  famine. 

Thorc  came  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Acts  vii.  11. 

lie  with  her  plenty  press'd,  ehc  faint  with  dearth.   Shak. 

Denrtli  of  plot,  luul  narrowness  of  imagination.  Drydeji. 

De'ar-tlc'u-late  (de'iir-ttk'ii-lat),  i*.  t.     To  disjoint. 

Dear'worth''  (iler'wfirth'),  u.  [see  Derworth.]  Pre- 
cious.    \_Ohs.'\  Piers  Plowman. 

Dear'y  (der'^),  n.    A  dear;  a  darling.     \_Fa7ailiar'\ 

De'as  (de'Ss),  n.     See  Dais.     {Scot.'] 

Death  (dSth),  n.  [OE.  dt'th,  deaSy  AS.  dcaS ;  akin 
to  OS.  dOS,  D.  doody  G.  tod,  Icel.  daudt\  Sw.  &  Dan. 
(/(if/,  Goth.  dfitipHs :  from  a  verb  meaning  to  die.  See 
Die,  v.  I.,  and  cf.  Dead.]  1.  The  cessation  of  all  vital 
]»]ienomeua  without  capability  of  resuscitation,  either  in 
animals  or  plants. 

d^^  Locai  death  is  goine  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  living  body,  in  whit-li  individual  cells  and  elements 
are  being  cast  on  and  replaced  by  new  ;  a  process  essen- 
tial to  life,  (r'rnrral  d'vith  is  of  two  kinds:  death  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  {snmafir  or  sijstf  mir  dcatli),  and  death  of 
tlie  tissues.  By  the  former  i.s  implied  tlif  absolute  cessa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  tlu^  lirain,  the  circulatory  and 
the  respiratory  organs ;  by  tin'  hiUcr  t\\r.  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  vital  actions  ot  tlir  iiltiirjati' .structural 
constituents  of  the  body.  Wlirn  di^ith  takes  place,  the 
body  as  a  whole  dies  first,  the  death  of  tlie  tissues  some- 
times not  occurring  until  after  a  considerable  interval. 

Huxleii. 

2.  Total  privation  or  loss ;  extinction  ;  cessation  ;  as, 
the  death  of  memory. 

Tlie  deat/i  of  a  language  can  not  be  exactly  compared  with 
the  death  of  a  plant.  J.  Fei/e. 

3.  Manner  of  dying  ;  act  or  state  of  passing  from  life. 

A  dcnt/i  tliat  I  ablior.  Shak. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.    jVum.  xxiii.  10. 

4.  Cause  of  loss  of  life. 

Swiftly  flics  the  feathered  death.  Dn/dfti. 

lie  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions.    Addison. 
B.  Personified;  The  destroyer  of  life,  —  conventionally 
represented  as  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe. 

Death!  great  proprietor  of  all.  YoimQ. 

And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse  ;  and  his  name  that 

sut  on  him  was  Death.  Rer.  vi.  8. 

6.  Danger  of  death.     "  In  deaths  oft."    2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

7.  Murder  ;  murderous  character. 

Not  to  suffer  a  man  <>i  death  to  live.  Bacon. 

8.  (Theol.)  Loss  of  spirituallife. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.        Ham.  viii.  G. 

9.  Anything  so  dreadful  as  to  be  like  death. 

It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such  doc- 
trines. Atterbmy. 

And  urged  hira,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death. 

.Jtuhj.  xvi.  16. 

^^  Death  is  much  used  adjectively  and  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound,  meaning,  m  general,  of  or  pertain- 
\tiij  to  death,  cansimj  or  preaatjinfj  death  ;  as,  (/ea//ibed  or 
death  bed  ;  (/t«/Ablow  or  ilcatH  blow,  etc. 

Black  death.  See  Black  death,  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Civil  death,  tlie  separation  of  a  man  from  civil  society,  or 
the  delxirrmg  liim  from  the  eii.i.i>  nutit  i>f  civil  rights,  as 
by  banislmient,  attainder,  abjuration  ,.t  tiie  realm,  enter- 
ing a  monastery,  etc.  lilavkstimr.  -  Death  adder.  iZool.) 
ia)  A  kind  of  viper  found  in  South  Africa  (Acanthophis 
tortor) ;  —  so  called  from  the  virulence  of  its  venom.  \b) 
A  venomous  Australian  snake  of  the  family  Elapidx^  of 
several  species,  as  the  Hojilori-jihnliis  supn-bus  and  Acan- 
thophis antarctica,  —  Death  bell,  a  bell  that  amiounces  a 
death. 

The  death  bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring.         MieKle. 

—  Death  candle,  a  liglit  like  tliat  of  a  caudle,  viewed  by 
the  superstitious  as  presaging  death.  —  Death  damp,  a 
cold  sweat  at  the  commg  on  of  death.—  Death  fire,  a  kind 
of  ignis  fatuus  supposed  to  forebode  death. 

And  round  about  in  reel  and  rent, 

The  death  Jires  dauccd  at  night.  Coleridqe. 

—  Death  grapple,  a  grapple  or  struggle  for  life.  —  Death 
In  Ufa.  a  condition  but  fittle  removed  from  death;  a  liv- 
iuK  death.  [Poetic]  "Lay  lingering  out  a  five  years' 
dc'ith  m  lije.^^  Tenniism.  —  Death  kneU.  a  stroke  or  toll- 
ing of  a  bell,  announcing  a  death.  —  Death  rate,  the  rela- 
tion or  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths  to  the  population. 

At  all  ages  the  death  rate  is  higher  in  towns  tlian  in  rural 
districts.  Daru-in. 

—  Death  rattle,  a  rattling  or  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  a 
dying  person.  —  Death's  door,  the  boundary  of  life  :  the 
partition  dividing  life  from  death.  —  Death  stroke,  a 
stroke  causing  death.  —  Death  throe,  the  spasm  of  death. 

—  Death  token,  the  signal  of  approaching  death.  —  Death 
warrant.  Ui)  (Law)  An  order  from  the  proper  authority 
for  the  execution  of  acrimuial.  [In  Tliat  which  puts  an 
end  to  expectation,  liope,  or  jcy.  —  Death  wound,  (a)  A 
fatal  wound  or  injury,  th)  {Xn//.i  The  springing  of  a 
fatal  leak.  —Spiritual  death  (.i'cr/jj/i/jv),  the  corruption 
and  perversion  of  the  soul  by  sin,  with  the  loss  of  the 
favor  of  God.  —  The  gates  of  death,  the  grave. 

Have  the  fjatcs  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee? 

Job  xxx\Tii.  17. 

—  The  second  death,  condemnation  to  eternal  separation 


from  God.  lirv.  ii.  11.  —  To  be  the  death  of,  to  be  the 
cause  of  death  to  ;  t<i  make  die.  '*  It  wuh  one  wlio  Hliould 
be  the  deiHh  of  botli  his  parcnth."    Miltrnt. 

Syil. —  DkA'I'M,  ItKCKAHK,  DkMIsK,  l>EPARTt.fRE,  RE- 
LEASE.    Jp'i'tli  aiijdies  to  the  triini  nation  of  every  lorni  of 

existence,  botli  a al  and  vei^eiahle ;  the  other  words 

only  to  the  tjiiman  rare.  i}iti(i.\v  vs  the  term  used  in  law 
for  thn  I'eiiiiival  I.I  a  luMiiau  beiiiK  mir,  i.f  iite  in  t  lie  ni'di- 
narv  coUlKir  <il  nal  iu'e.  Ih  misr  waw  t'Tliierh  ■iinliiied  tri 
the  diM'eaHi^  u\  prihi.-e.s,  hut  \^  now  .>niiietinicB  uned  nt  dis- 
tinguislied  men  in  K<'"<'i*'d  ;  as,  tli<-  di  inixr  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Departure  aud  release  are  peenliarly  terms  of  Christian 
aHectiou  and  hope.  A  viofent -/((//A  is  nut  usually  called 
a  deceanp.  Departure  implies  a  friendly  taking  leave  of 
life.  lieUase  imphes  a  debveranco  from  a  lite  of  sutfer- 
ing  or  sorrow. 

Death'bed^  (dSth'bSd'),  n.  The  bed  in  which  a  person 
dies ;  lience,  the  cloHing  hours  of  life  of  one  wlio  dies  by 
sickness  or  the  like  ;  tlio  last  sickness. 

Tliat  oftiTi-iMHituI  |.:i."iige  from  Lord  llervcy  in  which  the 
QuL'fii's  d<<,thh.d  1.  .l.v.oiibcd.  T/iucKera;/. 

Death'blrd'  (detl/herd'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  Tengmalm's  or 
Richardsoii'.suul  {Ai/ctidc  Tengmalmi) ;  — so  called  from 
a  super.stitiuii  of  the  North  American  Indiana  that  its 
note  jtresages  di'ath. 

Death'blow'  (detli'blo'),  n.  A  mortal  or  crushing 
blow  ;  a  stroke  or  event  wiiich  kills  or  destroys. 

TIll-  drathbl'in'  of  my  hope.  liynni. 

Death'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  death  or  slaughter  ; 
murderous  ;  destructive  ;  bloody. 

These  eyes  behold 
Tlie  deatkM  tcene.  Pope. 

2.  Liable  to  undergo  death  ;  mortal. 

The  deathless  gods  and  deatlij'id  earth.    C/iajiman. 

Death'ful-ness,  n.    Appearance  of  death.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

Death'leSS,  «.  Not  subject  to  death,  desti-uction,  fir 
extinction  ;  immortal ;  undying  ;  imperishable  ;  as,  death- 
less beings;  deathless  fAme. 

Death'llke'  (deth'lik'),  a.     1.  Resembling  death. 

A  deathlike  frluinber,  and  a  dead  repose.        Pope. 

2.  Deadly.     I0bs.'\     '' Deathlike  dragons."  Shak. 

Death'll-ness  (d6th'll-n6s),  7i.  The  quality  of  being 
deathly  ;  deudliuess.  Southey. 

Death'ly,  it.     Deadly  ;  fatal ;  mortal ;  destructive. 

Death'ly,  adt-.     Deadly  ;  as,  deathly  pale  or  sick. 

Death' S'-head'  (dStlis'hed'),  n.  A  naked  human 
skull  as  the  emblem  of  death  ;  the  head  of  the  conven- 
tional personification  of  death. 

I  had  ratlier  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his 
mouth.  .S/«(A. 

Death'B-head  moth  {Zodl.),  a  very  large  European  moth 
{Acheronlia  t/fropos),  so  called  from  a  figure  resembling  a 
human  skull  on  tlie  back  of  the  thorax  ;  —  called  also 
death's-head  sphinx. 

Death's'-herb'  (-erbO)  n-  The  deadly  nightshade 
(Airiipa  belladunna).  Dr.  Prior. 

Deaths''man  (-mrni),  n.  An  executioner ;  a  headsman 
or  hangman.     [CM.'^.]  Shak. 

Death'ward  (detl/werd),  adv.     Toward  death. 

Death'watch'(deth'woch';  1:1:4), 7i.    1.  {Zo6L){a)A 

small  beetle  {Anoiniiin  tesscUatain  and 
other  allied  species).  By  forcibly  strik- 
ing its  head  against  woodwork  it  makes 
a  ticking  sound,  which  is  a  call  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  but  has  been  imag- 
ined by  superstitious  people  to  presage 
death,  {b)  A  small  wingless  insect,  of 
the  family  Psucidse,  wliich  makes  a  sim- 
ilar but  famter  sotmd  ;  —  called  also 
deathdck. 

She  is  always  seeing  apparitions  and  hear- 
ing deathwatchefi.  Addition. 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  tlie 
deathwntr-h  beat.  Tennyson. 

2.  Tlie  guard  set  over  a  criminal  before  Ins  execution. 

De-au'rate  (de-a'rat),  a.  [L.  deauratus,  p.  p.  of  dean- 
rare  to  gild  ;  de  -f  aurum  gold.]     Gilded.     [Obs.l 

De-au'rate  (-rat),r.  /.     To  gild.     [065.]  Bailey. 

De'au-ra'tlon  (de'a-ra'shun),  11.  Act  of  gilding.  lObi] 

Deave  (dev),  v.  t.  [See  Deafen.]  To  stun  or  stupefy 
with  noise  ;  to  deafen.     [SVo/.] 

De-bac'chate  (de-b5k'kat),  v.  ?'.  [L.  debacchatus,  p. 
p.  of  dehacchari  to  rage  ;  de  +  bacchari  to  rage  like  a 
bacchant.]     To  rave  as  a  bacchanal.     [J'?.]       Cockerarn. 

De'bac-Cha'tlon  (de'bak-ka'shun),  71.  [L.  debaccha- 
tio.']     Wild  raving  or  debauchery,     [-fi.]  Prynne. 

De-ba'cle  (dt-ba'kTor  da-ba'k'l),  n.  [F.  debacle^  fr. 
debacle r  to  unbar,  break  loose;  pref.  de~  (prob.  —  L. 
dis)  4-  baclcr  to  bolt,  fr.  L.  baculum  a  stick.]  (Geol.)  A 
breaking  or  bursting  forth ;  a  violent  rush  or  flood  of 
waters  which  breaks  down  opposmg  barriers,  and  hurls 
forward  and  disperses  blocks  of  stone  and  other  d6bris. 

De-bar'  (de-biir'),  v.  t.  limp.  &.  p.  p.  Debarred 
(-bard') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Debarring.]  [Pref.  de-  ~\-  bar.'] 
To  cut  otf  from  entrance,  as  if  by  a  bar  or  barrier  ;  to 
preclude;  to  hinder  from  approach,  entry,  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  shut  out  or  exclude  ;  to  deny  or  refuse ;  —  with 
from,  and  sometimes  with  of. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 
Labor,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Retreshment.  Mikon. 

Their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them,  not  only  from 
the  comforts  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civiliz'ed  life. 

jiuckie. 

De-barb'  (de-barb'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  L.  barba 
beard.]     To  deprive  of  the  beard.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-bark'  (de-bark'),  v.  i.  &  i.  livip.  &  p.  p.  De- 
barked (-barkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Debarkikg.]  [F. 
dtbarqner  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -J-  barque.  See  Bark  the 
vessel,  and  cf.  Disbark.]  To  go  ashore  from  a  ship  or 
boat ;  to  disembark  ;  to  put  ashore. 

De'bar-ka'tlon  (de'bar-ka'shiin),  n.    Disembarkation. 

The  debarkation t  therefore,  had  to  take  place  by  small  steam- 
ers, t'  *■.  Grant. 

De-bar'ment  (dc-bar'ment),  n.  Hindrance  from  ap- 
proach ;  exclusion. 


Death  watch 
{Analimin  tis- 
sellatvjn).  Nat. 
Eize. 


De-bar'rass  (di-hHr'rah),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Y.  dtbarraxser. 
See  KMUAitUAhs.]     To  dihembarrass  ;  to  relieve,     [Ii.] 

De-base'  (de-ba»'j,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debased 
(-bast'J ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Debakinq.]  [Pref.  de-  -\-  bast. 
See  Base,  a.,  and  cf.  Abase.]  To  reduce  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  state  or  grade  of  worth,  dignity,  purity,  feta- 
tion, etc.  ;  to  degrade ;  to  lower ;  to  deteriorat* ;  to 
abase  ;  as,  to  debase  the  character  by  crime ;  to  debase 
the  mind  by  frivolity ;  to  debase  style  by  vulgar  words. 
The  coin  which  was  adulterated  and  dtbattd.        J/ale. 

It  ifi  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  debase  religion 

with  euch  fnvolouH  disputes.  JJfXfker. 

And  to  dehoK  the  Bonfi,  cxalfK  t)ie  eirCB.  J'opc. 

Syn.  —  To  abase  ;  degrade.    See  Abase. 

De-based'  (de-basf),  a.  (J/cr.)  Turned  upside  down 
from  its  jiroper  position  ;  inverted  ;  reversed. 

De-base'ment  (de-bas'ment),  n.  The  act  of  debasing 
or  tlie  Htate  of  being  debased.  Milton. 

De-bas'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  tliat  which,  debaiies. 

De-bas'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  debase. 

De-bat'a-ble  (di-bat'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  debatable. 
See  Debate.]  Liable  to  be  debated;  disputable;  sub- 
ject to  controversy  or  contention ;  open  to  question  or 
dispute  ;  as,  a  debatable  question. 

The  Debatable  Land  or  Ground,  a  tract  of  land  between 
the  Esk  an<I  the  Sark,  claimed  by  both  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  tlie  Batable  Ground. 

De-bate'  (de-baf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debated  ; 
p.  j^r.  &  rb.  71.  Debating.]  [OF.  debatre^  F.  debatire ; 
L.  de  4-  batuere  to  beat.  See  Batter,  v.  /.,  and  ci. 
Abate.]     1.  To  engage  in  combat  for ;  to  strive  for. 

Volunteers  .  .  .  thronced  to  serve  under  hi>  banner,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  was  debated  with  the  tame  ardor  in  Spain 
aw  on  the  plains  of  Palefctine.  Prctcott. 

2.  To  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments  ;  to  strive  to 
maintain  by  reasoning ;  to  dispute ;  to  contest ;  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  argue  for  and  against. 

A  wise  council  .  .  .  that  did  debate  this  buBiness.    Shak. 

Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbor  him'-tlf.    rror.xxv.9. 

Syn.  — To  argue;  discuss;  dispute;  controvert.  Bee 
Argue,  and  Discuss. 

De-bate',  v.  i.    1.  To  engage  in  strife  or  combat ; 

to  fight.     iObs.'\  Chaucer. 

Well  could  he  tourney  and  in  lists  debate.       Spensrr. 

2.  To  contend  in  words  ;  to  dispute  ;  hence,  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  consider ;  to  discuss  or  examine  different  argu- 
ments in  the  mind  ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  w^jon, 

lie  presents  that  creat  toul  dthatiufj  upon  the  subject  of 
life  and  death  with  his  intimate  friends.  i'atler. 

De-bate',  7i.   [F.  d&bat,  fr.  debattre.   See  Debate,  v.  ^] 
X.  A  fight  or  fighting  ;  contest;  strife.     \_Archaic'] 
On  the  day  of  the  Trinity  next  eneuing  was  a  great  debate, 
.  .  .  and  in  that  murder  there  were  elain  .  .  .  fourecore. 

/'.  0/  O'toucester. 
But  fjuestinn  fierce  and  proud  reply 
Gave  tignal  soon  of  dire  debate.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Contention  in  words  or  arguments;  discussion  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  truth  or  influencing  action  ; 
strife  m  argument ;  controversy ;  as,  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament or  in  Congress. 

Heard,  noted,  answer'd,  as  in  full  debate.         Pope. 

3.  Subject  of  discussion,     [i?.] 

Statutes  and  edicts  concerning  this  debate.      Mdton. 
De-bate'ful  (-fyl),  «•    Full  of   contention ;  conten- 
tious;  quarrelsome.     {^Obs.']  Spenser. 
De-bate'iul-ly,  adv.    With  contention.     [Obs.'] 
De-bate'ment   (-ment),    n.     [Cf.    OF.    debatement    a 
beating.]     Controversy  ;  deliberation  ;  debate,     [-ff.] 

A  serious  question  and  dtbat-  riif/it  with  myself.     Milton. 
De-bat'er  (de-bafer),?!.    One  who  debates;  one  given 
to  argument;  a  disputant;  a  controvertist. 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters.     Shak. 


De-bat'lng,  h. 

discussion. 


The  act  of  discussing  or  arguing ; 


Debating  society  or  club,  a  society  or  club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  improvement  in  extemporaneouH 
speaking. 

De-bat'ing-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  debate. 

De-bauch'  (de-bach'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [itnp.  &  p.p.  De- 
bauched (-bachf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Debauching.]  [F. 
debaiicher,  prob.  originally,  to  entice  away  from  the 
workshop  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-  or  rfe)-f-  OF.  baiiche,bavge, 
hut,  cf.  F.  bauge  lair  of  a  wild  boar  ;  prob.  from  G.  or 
Icel.,  cf.  Icel.  halkr  partition.  See  Balk,  n."]  To  lead 
away  from  purity  or  excellence  ;  to  corrupt  in  character 
or  principles  ;  to  mar  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  seduce  ; 
as,  to  debauch  one's  self  by  intemperance ;  to  debauch 
a  woman  ;  to  debauch  an  array. 

Learning  not  debauched  by  ambition.  Bta-ke. 

A  man  must  have  pot  his  conscience  thoroughly  debauched 

and  hardened  before  he  can  arrive  to  the  height  of  sin.     South. 

Her  pride  debauched  her  judgment  and  her  eyes.      Cowley. 

De-bauch',  n.  [Cf.  F.  debauche.l  1.  Excess  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking;  intemperance;  drunkenness;  lewd- 
ness ;  debauchery. 

Tlie  first  physicians  by  dibauch  were  made.    Dryden^ 

2.  An  act  or  occasion  of  debaucherj-. 

SUenus.  from  his  night's  debauch, 

Fatigued  and  sick.  Cowley~ 

De-bauched'  (de-bachf),  a.  Dissolute;  dissipated. 
"  A  coarse  and  debauched  look."  Ld.  Lytton. 

De-bauch'ed-ly  (-bach'6d-lj),  adv.  In  a  profligate 
manner. 

De-bauch'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  debauched ; 
intemperance.  Bp.  Hall. 

Deb'au-Chee'  (d5Vo-she'  or  Afht'&hf),  n.  [F.  rfe- 
bauche,  n.,  properly  p.  p.  of  debaucher.  See  Debauch, 
r.  /.]  One  who  is  given  to  intemperance  or  bacchana- 
lian excesses  ;  a  man  habitually  lewd  ;  a  libertine. 

De-bauch'er  (de-bach'er),  n.  One  who  debauches  or 
corrupts  others  ;  especially,  a  seducer  to  lewdness. 

De-bauch'er-y    (-y),    "•;    pi.    DEBArcKERres   (-Tz). 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,   fip,    am ;     pity;     food,   fobt;     out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   iijk ;     tben,   thin;     boNj     zh  =  z  in  azure. 


DEBAUCHMENT 

1.  Corruption  of  fidelity  ;  seduction  from  virtue,  duty, 
or  allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Paris  will  endeavor  to  complete  tiie  dchtiuch- 
ery  of  the  army.  liuiki . 

2.  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetites ;  eapeciiilly, 
eicesaive  indulgence  of  lust ;  intemperance  ;  sensuality  ; 
habitual  lewdness. 

Oppose  .  . .  dchauchcrij  by  temperance.  Sprat. 

De-banch^ment  (de-bach'ment),  n.    The  act  of  cor- 
rui)tiiig  ;  tlie  act  of  seducing  from  virtue  or  duty. 
De-bauch'ness.  n.     Debanchedness.     [06s.] 
De-beige'  (dc-bSzh'),  n.    [F.  de  of  +  beigt  tlie  natural 
eolor  of  wool.]    A  kind  of  woolen  or  mixed  dress  goods. 
["Written  also  dehage.'} 

De-ber  (de-bgl'),  V-  f-  [Cf.  F.  debeUer.  See  Debex- 
LATE.]     To  conquer.     \_Ohs.}  Milloii. 

De-bel'late  (-lat),  r.  t.    [L.  dt-beWitus,  p.  p.  of  debd- 
lare  to  subdue  ;  de  +  helium  war.]     To  subdue  ;  to  con- 
quer in  war.     [Obs.']  ^P//^- 
Deb'el-la'tion  (deb'el-Ia'shun  or  de'bel-),  n.    [LL. 
debellaiio.}     The  act  of  conquering  or  subduing.     [Obs.^ 
liDo  be'ne   es'se  (de  be'ne  Ss'se).     [L.]     (Law)  Of 
well  being ;  of  formal  sufficiency  for  the  time  ;  condi- 
tionally ;  provisionally.                                                Abbott. 
De-ben'tuie  (de-bSn'tur  ;  135),  n.     [L.  debentur  they 
are  due,  fr.  debere  to  owe  ;  cf.  F.  debentur.     So  called 
"because  these  receipts  began  with  the  words  Debentur 
Tnihi.}     1.  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt;  a  writing 
or  certificate  signed  by  a  public  officer,  as  evidence  of  a 
-debt  due  to  some  person  ;  the  sum  tlms  due. 

2.  A  customhouse  certificate  entitling  an  exporter  of 
imported  goods  to  a  drawback  of  duties  paid  on  their 
importation.  Burrill. 

It  is  applied  in  England  to  deeds  of  mortgage  given  by 
railway  companies  for  borrowed  money ;  also  to  muni- 
cipal and  other  bonds  and  securities  for  money  loaned. 

De-ben'tured  (-turd  ;  135),  n.  Entitled  to  drawback 
or  debenture  ;  as,  debentnred  goods. 

Deb'ile  (dgb'tl),  a.  [L.  debilis:  cf.  F.  debile.  See 
Debility.]    "Weak.     [O^-s-.]  Skak. 

De-bil'i-tant  (de-btl'I-tirnt),  a.  [L.  debUitam,  p.  pr.] 
Ofed.  i.  Diminishing  the  energy  of  organs ;  reducing  ex- 
citement ;  as,  a  debUitant  drug. 

De-bil'i-tate  (de-bT11-tat),  v.  t.     \imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
bilitated; p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  jDebilitattsg.]     [L.  debili- 
faius,  p.  p.  of  debililare  to  debilitate,  fr.  debilis.     See 
Debility.]     To  impair  the  strength  of ;  to  weaken  ;  to 
.  enfeeble  ;  as,  to  debilitate  the  body  by  intemperance. 

Various  ails  debilitate  the  mind.  Jenyns. 

The  debilitated  frame  of  Mr.  Bertram  was  exhausted  by  this 

last  effort.  ^■'>  "'■  >'^o"- 

De-bll'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.     [L.  debilitatio  :  cf .  F. 

•debilitation.]     The  act  or  process  of  debilitating,  or  the 

condition  of  one  who  is  debilitated ;  weakness. 

De-bll'i-ty  (de-bllT-ty),  n-  [L.  debilitas.^  fr.  debilis 
weak,  prob.  fr.  de  -}-  habilis  able  :  cf.  F.  dibiliie.  See 
Able,  a.]  The  state  of  being  weak;  weakness;  feeble- 
ness; languor. 

The  inconveniences  of  too  stron?  a  perspiration,  which  are 
debdit'i,  faintness,  and  sometimes  sudden  death.  Jrhuthnot. 
Syn.  — Debility, Infirmity,  laiBECiLrrY.  An  infirmitu 
l)elongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  particular  members,  and 
is  often  temporary,  as  of  the  eyes,  etc.  DfbiUtij  is  more 
general,  and  while  it  lasts  impairs  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  nature.  Imbecilifu  attaches  to  the  whole  frame, 
and  renders  it  more  or  less  powerless.  Uebdifij  may  be 
constitutional  or  may  be  the  result  of  supermduced 
causes;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional,  ?nyi7-»(//,v  is 
accidental,  and  results  from  sickness  or  a  decay  of  the 
frame.  These  words,  in  their  figurative  uses,  have  the 
same  distinctions ;  we  speak  of  infirmity  of  mil,  debility 
of  body,  and  an  imbecility  which  affects  the  whole  man ; 
but  imhe'^dilij  is  often  used  with  specific  reference  to 
feeblene3.s  of  mind. 

DeVit  (del/Tt),  n.  [L.  debitum  what  is  due,  debt,  from 
debere  to  owe:  cf.  F.  debit.  See  Debt.]  A  debt;  an 
entry  on  the  debtor  (Dr.)  side  of  an  account ; —mostly 
used  adjectively  ;  as,  the  dehit  side  of  an  account. 

DeVit,  t'.  i-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debited  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n, 
Debitkco.]  1.  To  charce  with  debt ;  — the  opposite  of, 
and  correlative  to,  credit ;  as,  to  debit  a  purchaser  for  the 
goods  sold . 

2.  {Bookkeeping)  To  enter  on  the  debtor  (Dr.)  side 
of  an  account ;  as,  to  debit  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 

DeVit-OT  (-Or),  n.  [L.  See  Debtor.]  A  debtor. 
I0bs.'\  '5^«^"- 

De'bl-tn'ml-nl-za'tioii  (de'bt-tu'mT-nT-za'shun),  n. 
The  act  of  <h-priving  of  bitumen, 

De'bi-tu'ml-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  bitumen. 
|'D6'blal' (du'hli'),  n.    [F.]    (i-'(yr/.)  The  cavity  from 
which  till-  i-arth  U<T  parapets,  etc.  (remblai),  is  taken. 

Deb'O-nalr'  (deb'6-nSr'),  a.  [OK.  deboncre,  OF.  de 
bon  aire,  d'.bonu ire,  of  good  descent  or  lineage,  excel- 
lent, debonair,  F.  dehonnaire  debonair;  de  of  (L.  de) 
-f  bon  good  (L.  bonus)  +  aire.  See  Am,  and  Bounty, 
and  cf.  BosAiR.]  Characterized  by  courteou.snesii,  alfa- 
bility,  or  RcntleneSB ;  of  good  appearance  and  manners ; 
graceful ;  complaisant. 

Wftfi  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair.       Spenser. 

Deb'O-nalT'l-ty  (-T-tJ),  n.     [OF.  debonairete,  F.  de- 

lonJi'ti.ret<'-.'\     Debonainiesfl.     [O/v-t.]  Chaucer. 

Deb'O-nalrly, '""/"■    Courteously;  elegantly. 

Deb'O-nalr'neflB,  r.     The  quality  of  being  debonair ; 

goodliumor;  gentleness;  courtesy.  Sterne. 

De-bosh'  fde-b5«li'),  V-  t.    [Old  form  of  debnuch.']  To 

dL-!);im:li.     \_6bs.]     '*  A  deboshfd  lady."         licmi.  A  Fl. 

De-bOSh'ment  (-mcnt),  n.     Debaucbment.     \Obn.'\ 

De-boncll'(d5-boo8h'),T.  i-   {>^"V-  ^p-V-  I>KnoucHET> 

(-bi^>Hhd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  DKBOtTCHiNO.]    [F.  di^bourfipr  ; 

pruf.  dc-  (L.  dis-  or  de)  +  hourher  to  stop  up.  fr.  bouche 

mouth,  fr.  L.  bucca  the  cheek.    Cf.  Disembooue.]    To 

marcti  out  from  a  wood,  defile,  or  other  confined  spot, 

into  open  ground ;  to  issue. 

Battdlionn  dfhonrhinrt  on  the  plain.      Pretcott. 


II  D^/bOU'cW   (da'boiS'sha').    "•      C^-l 
exit ;  an  outlet ;  hence,  a  market  for  good 


A  place  for 


The  d6boudiiU  were  ordered  widened  to  afford  easy  c^re.is. 

Tlie  CenUtnj. 

II  D^'bou'chure'  {dt'boo'shur'),  n.  [F.]  The  outward 
opening  cf  a  river,  of  a  valley,  or  of  a  strait. 

II  Debris'  (du'bre'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pref.  de-  'h.  dis-)  + 
frrijer  to  break,  shatter;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  {Geol.) 
Broken  and  detached  fragiuenta,  taken  collectively  ;  es- 
pecially, fragments  detached  from  a  rock  or  mountain, 
and  piled  up  at  the  base. 

2.  Rubbish,  especially  such  as  results  from  the  de- 
struction of  anything  ;  remains  ;  ruins. 

De-bruised'  (de-bruzd'),  a.    [Cf.  OF.  debndsier  to 
shatter,    break.     Cf.   Beuise.]     {Her.) 
Surmounted  by  an  ordinary  ;  as,  a  lion 
is  debruised  when  a  bend  or  other  or- 
dinary is  placed  over  it,  as  in  the  cut. 

The  lion  of  England  and  the  lilies  of 
France  witliout  the  baton  sinister,  under 
which,  accordiiii?  to  the  laws  of  heraldo'i 
the,v  WLTe  debruised  in  token  of  his  illegiti- 
mate birth.  Macaitla'i. 

Debt  (dSt),  n.  [OE.  dette.,  F.  dette^ 
LL.  debita^  fr.  L.  debitus  owed,  p.  p.  of 
debere  to  owe,  prop.,  to  have  on  loan; 
de  +  habere  to  have.    See  Habit,  and  cf.  Debit,  Due.] 

1.  That  which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  that  which  one  per- 
son is  bound  to  pay  to  another,  or  to  perform  for  his 
benefit ;  thing  owed ;  obligation  ;  liability. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt.         Skak. 

When  you  run  in  debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 

Uberty.  Franklin. 

2.  A  duty  neglected  or  violated ;  a  fault ;  a  sin ;  a 
trespass.     "  Forgive  us  our  debts."  Matt.  vi.  12. 

3.  {Laj/:)  An  action  at  law  to  recover  a  certain  speci- 
fied sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due.  BuitHI. 

Bond  debt,  Book  debt,  etc.    See  under  Bond,  Book,  etc. 
—  Debt  of  nature,  death. 
Debt'ed,  2^-  «•    indebted  ;  obliged  to.     [i?.] 

I  stand  dehfcd  to  this  gentleman.  Sfiak. 

Debt-ee' (dSt-e'),  "•     (Law)  One  to  whom  a  debt  is 

due  ;  creditor  ;  —  correlative  to  debtor.  JBlackstone. 

Debtless  (detlSs),  a.     Free  from  debt.         Chaucer. 

Debt'or  (defer),  n.     [OE.  dettur,  dettour,  OF.  detor, 

detur.,  detour,  F.  debiieur,  fr.  L.  debitor,  fr.  debere  to 

owe.     See  Debt.]    One  who  owes  a  debt ;  one  who  is 

indebted ;  —  correlative  to  creditor. 

[I  Mil  brins  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first.  Sfiak. 

In  Athens  an  insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  his  creditor. 

3fitl'ord. 
Debtors  for  our  lives  to  yon.  Tcnmjson. 

De-bulOl-ate  (de-l.rdlT-at),  v.  i.     [Pref.  de-  -\-  L. 

bidlirr  tu  boil.]     To  bnil  ov.T.      {ObS.'] 

Deb'ul-U'tion  (dSb'ul-lTi^h'rin),  ??.  [See  Debulliate.] 
A  bubljling  or  boiling  over.     [Ofcs.]  Bailey. 

De-burse'  Me-bfirs'),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  -f  L.  bjirsa 
puTso.'l     To  disburse.     [Oft.v.]  Ludlmr. 

DeT)U-scope  (da'bti-skop),  n.  [From  the  inventor, 
Debus,  a  French  optician  -j-  -scope.'\  (Opt.)  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  kaleidoscope;  —  used  to  reflect  images  so  as 
to  form  beautiful  designs. 

II  D6'but'  (dS'bu'),  n.  [F.  debnt,  prop.,  the  first  cast 
or  throw  at  play,  fr.  but  aim,  mark.  See  Butt  an  end.] 
A  beginning  or  first  attempt ;  hence,  a  first  appearance 
before  the  public,  as  of  an  actor  or  public  speaker. 

II  D^'bu'tant'  (da'bu'tas'),  n.  ;  /em.  D^'bu'tante' 
(-taNt').  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  debuter  to  have  the  first  throw, 
to  make  one's  debid.  See  Debut.]  A  person  who  makes 
his  (or  her)  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

Dec'a-  (d?k'a-).  [Cf.  Ten.]  A  prefix,  from  Gr.  Je'ica, 
signifying  teJi ;  specifically  {Metric  S;/sfrm),  a  prefix  sig- 
nifying the  weight  or  measure  that  is  ten  times  the  prin- 
cipal unit. 

II  De-cac'e-ra'ta  (de-kSs'e-ra'ta),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
BeKoL  ten  +  Kt'pa?  a  horn.]  {^o'ol.)  The  division  of  Ceph- 
alopoda wliich  includes  the  squids,  cuttlefishes,  and  oth- 
ers having  ten  anns  or  tentacles  ;  — called  also  Decnpoda. 
[Written  also  IJecaccra.'}     See  Dibeat^chiata. 

Dec'a-chord  (dek'a-kSrd),    i  71.     [Gr.  6eKa>;op5os  ten- 

Dec'a-chor'don  (-kOrMon),  (  stringed ;  fiewa  ten  -}- 
XopB^  a  string.]  1.  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings,  resembling  the  harp. 

2.  Something  consisting  nf  ten  parts.  W.  Watson 

Dec'a-CU'mi-na'ted  (-kn'ml-na^tSd),  a.  [L.  drraru- 
minare  to  cut  off  the  top.  See  Cacuminate.]  Having 
the  point  or  top  cut  off.     [Ohs.'\  Bailey. 

Dec'ad  (dek'iid),  n.    A  decade. 

Avi-rill  was  a  dccad  and  a  half  his  elder.        Tennyson. 

Dec'a-dal  (dek'a-dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  ten;  con- 
sisting of  tens. 

Dec'ade  (dCk^ad),  n.  [F.  dhade^  L.  decas,  -adis,  fr. 
Gr.  5e*cai,  fr.  6tVo  ten.  See  Ten.]  A  group  or  divi.sion 
of  ton  ;  esp.,  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  a  decennium  ;  as,  a 
decade  of  years  or  days ;  a  decade  of  soldiers  ;  the  second 
decade  of  Livy.     [Written  also  decad."] 

Durint:  this  notable  dicndr  of  ycnr?.      filnihtnne. 

De-ca'dence  (dJ-ka'd'ns),  1  n.     [LL.  decadent ia  ;   L. 

De-ca'den-cy  (-dm-sj),  J  de  -\-  cadere  to  fall :  cf. 
F.  dirndnirc.  See  Decay.]  A  falling  away ;  decay ; 
deterioration;  declension.  "The  old  castle,  where  the 
family  lived  in  their  decadence."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De-ca'dent  f-d/'nt),  a.    Decaying  ;  deteriorating. 

Dec'a-dlst  (■lek'.^-dTst),n.  A  writer  of  a  book  divided 
into  de.  ;\di-M  ;  n**,  h\vy  was  a  decndist.     [/?.] 

DeC'a-KOn  (di-k'A-cSn),  n.  [Prof,  derrt-  +  Or.  yiovCa  a 
comiTor  aiik'lf. :  cf.  F.  d^cat/one.]  {Gram.)  A  phnio  flg- 
nre  having  tun  RJdefl  and  ton  angles  ;  any  figure  Imving 
ten  angles.  A  rerjulnr  decagon  ie  one  that  Iioa  all  its 
sides  and  nngh-s  ecpial. 
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De-cag'o-nal  (ile-kag'S-nol),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dec- 
agon ;  having  ten  aides. 

Dec/a-gram        (  (dek'i-grSm),  n.     [F.  decagramme; 

Dec'a-gramzne  I  Gr.  6e«a  ten -f- F.  gramme.  Bee 
Geam.]  A  weight  of  the  metric  system  ;  ten  grama, 
equal  to  about  1;>1.32  grains  avoirdupois. 

(I  Dec'a-gyn'i-a  (dSk'a-jIn1-a),  jj.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ficKo  ten  +  yvnj  a  woman,  a  female.]  (Bot.)  A  Limuean 
order  <>f  jdants  characterized  by  having  ten  styles. 

Dec'a-gyn'l-an  (-a-jTu'T-an),     ia.   [Cf.  F.decagt/ne.'} 

De-cag'y-nous  (dS-kSj'I-nus),  j  (Bot.)  Belonging  to 
the  Decagynia  ;  having  ten  styles. 

Deo^a-he'dral  (dek'A-he'dr«l),  a.    Having  ten  sides. 

Dec'a-he'dron  (-drOn),  n.;  pi.  E.  DECAHEDBosf 
(-drSnz),  L.  Decahedha  (-dra).  [Pref.  deca-  +  Gr.  c&pc 
a  seat,  a  base,  fr.  t^etrdai  to  sit :  cf.  F.  decatdre.']  {Geom.) 
A  solid  figure  or  body  inclosed  by  ten  plane  surfaces. 
[Written  also,  less  correctly,  decaedron.'] 

De-cal'cl-ti-ca'tion  (de-kai'sT-f  i-ka'shQn),  n.  The  re- 
moval of  calcareous  matter. 

De-cal'ci-Iy  (de-kai'sl-fi),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
C.A.LCLFIED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decalcifying.]  To  de- 
prive of  calcareous  matter  ;  thus,  to  decalcify  bones  is  to 
remove  the  stony  part,  and  leave  only  the  gelatin. 

De-cal'co-ma'ni-a  (-ki-ma'nT-a),  in.    [F.  dccalcomo' 

I!  De-cal^CO-ma'nie  (-ma'ne),  \  mc]  The  art  or 
process  of  transferring  pictures  and  designs  to  china, 
glass,  marble,  etc.,  and  permanently  fixing  them  thereto. 

Dec'a-ll'ter  I  (dek'a-le'ter  or    de-kSlT-ter),   n.      [F. 

Dec'a-ii'tre  I  decalitre;  Gr.  SeVaten  -f  F.  litre.  See 
Liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric  system  ;  a 
cubic  volume  of  ten  liters,  equal  to  about  610.24  cubic 
inches,  that  is,  2.G4'2  wine  gallons. 

De-oal'O-giBt  (de-k51'6-jist),  n.  One  who  explains 
the  deralogue.  J.  Gregory. 

Dec'a-logae  (dek'a-15g;  115),  n.  [F.  decalogue,  L. 
decalof/us,  fr.  Gr.  SfKaXoyos  ;  5eico  ten  -{-  Aoyos  speech, 
Aeyetr'to  Speak,  to  say.  See  Ten.]  (Script.)  The  Ten 
Commandments  or  precepts  given  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written  on  two  tables  of 
stone. 

De-cam'e-ron  (de-kSm'e-ron),  n.  [it.  decamerone,  fr. 
Gr.  6iKa  ten  -\-  /^epos  part ;  though  quite  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  ruLipa.  day  :  cf .  F.  decameron.'\ 
A  celebrated  collection  of  tales,  supposed  to  be  related 
in  ten  days  ;  — written  in  the  14th  century,  by  Boccaccio, 
an  Italian. 

Dec'a-nie'ter  |  (dek'a-me'ter).  n.  ^[F.  decametre;  Gr. 

Dec'a-me'tre  I  fiexa  ten  -l-  F.  vietre.  See  Metee.] 
A  mensure  of  length  in  the  metric  system  ;  ten  meters, 
equal  to  about  393.7  inches. 

De-camp'  (dS-kSmp'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Decamped 
(-kamf;  i.'15);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Decamping.]  [F.  de- 
caynper  ;  pref,  de-  (L.  dis)  -{-  camp  camp.     See  CAMP.] 

1-  To  break  up  a  camp  ;  to  move  away  from  a  camp- 
ing gromid,  usually  by  night  or  secretly.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  to  depart  suddenly,  to  run  away; — gen- 
erally used  disparagingly. 

Tlie  fathers  were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the  house  was  once 
again  converted  into  a  tavern.  Goldsmith. 

De-camp'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dica7npe}nent.'} 
Departure  from  a  camp  ;  a  marching  off. 

Dec'a-nal  tJek^a-nnl ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decanal.  Bee 
Dean.]     Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery. 

His  rectorial  as  well  as  decanal  residence.     Churton. 

Decanal  side,  the  side  of  the  choir  on  which  the  dean's 
stall  is  placed.  —  Decanal  stall,  the  stall  allotted  to  the 
dean  in  the  choir,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. Shipley. 

II  De-can'dri-a  (de-k5n'drT-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fieita  ten  -f-  o-yrip,  ai'Spo?,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnsean 
class  of  plants  characterized  bv  having  ten  stamens. 

De-can'drl-an  (-on),     \a.   '[Ci.F.decandre.'j    {Bot.) 

De-can'drous  (-drQs),  }  Belonging  to  the  Decandria; 
having  ten  stamens. 

Dec'ane  (dSk'an),  n.  [See  Deca-.]  (Chem.)  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  C^Hoo,  of  the  parathn  series,  including  sev- 
eral isoinevio  modifications, 

Dec-an'gTi-lar  (dek-an'gfi-ler),  a.  [Pref.  deca-  -f- 
anrjuhn'.']     Having  ten  augle.s. 

(I  De-ca'nl  (dt-ka'ni),  a.  [L.,  lit.,  of  the  dean.]  Used 
of  the  side  of  the  choir  on  which  the  dean's  stall  is 
placed ;  decanal ;  —  correlative  to  cantoris;  as,  the  dec- 
anal, or  decani,  side. 

De-cant' (de-k5nt'),  v.  t  \imp.  &p.  p.  Decanted; 
p.  pr.  &■  vb.  11.  Decanting.]  [F.  decanter  (rf.  It.  dccan- 
tllre^,  prop.,  to  pour  off  from  the  edge  of  a  vessel ;  i>ref. 
de-  (L.  de)  ■-\-  OF.  cant  (It.  lymto)  edge,  border,  end.  See 
Cant  an  edge.]  To  pour  otf  gently,  as  liquor,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment ;  or  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
aunthtr  ;  a; .  to  drcant  wine. 

De-can'tate  (de-kJin'tat),  v.  t.    To  decant.    lObs."] 

De  can-ta'tlon  (de'kau-ti'ahiin;  277),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.  di- 
C'lntatiini.']  The  act  of  pouring  off  a  clear  liquor  gently 
from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

De-cant'er  (de-kiint'er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  used  to  decant 
liquors,  or  fur  receiving  decanted  liquors;  a  kind  of  glass 
l")ttle  used  for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  from  which 
drinking  glai^^es  ;ire  filled. 

2.   One  who  decants  liquors. 

De-caph'yl-lous  fdf-kf[f11-lus  or  dek^a-fTIItis),  a. 
f  I'n-f.  dfca-  -f-  Gr.  ^uAAoi/  leaf :  cf.  F.  dtcaphi/llc.'}  {Bot.) 
Ha\'ing  ten  leaves. 

De-cap'1-tate  (d?-kftp'T-tiit),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Db- 
CAriTATEii;  j>.  pr.  A  rb.  n.  Decapitating.]  [LL.  deca- 
pitntns,  p.  p.  of  decapitnre ;  L.  dc  -\-  caput  head.  See 
CHiEf.]     1.  To  cut  off  the  liead  of  ;  to  beliead. 

2.  To  remove  summarily  from  office.     [Colloq.  U.  5.1 

De-cap'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [LL.  dfcnpitatlo  :  cf. 
F.  .l''r'J!<ifa/ion.]     The  art  of  beheading;  b^'hrnding. 

Dec'a-pod  (dPIc'd-pudl.  w.  [Cf.  F.  d^cnpode.^  {Zool.) 
A  crustarean  with  ten  fet't  or  Ifgs,  as  a  crab ;  ono  of  the 
Decapoda.     Also  used  adjectively. 


ae,  Bcnute,   care,   am,   ilrm,    lisk,  finol,   ftU ;     «vc,   event,   find,   fCrn,   roccnt ,     ice,   idea.   111;     old,   6bey,   Orb,   »dd; 
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II  Do-cap'O-da  (de-k5p'6-du),  ?i.  2)1.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ieWa 
ten  4-  Trov<>,  ,\^ 

no&6q,  foot.]  Cl^^^i:^ 

1.    {ZouL)  -^^is^Sg^ 

The  order  of  ^^„^  ^^ 

Crustacea  ^,„,.^-^^^^    TC. - /: 


375 


which  i  n- 
cludes  the 
shrimps,  lob- 
fiters,    crabs,  One  nf  the  Decai 


etc. 


an  Ainericun  BUniii])  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

GE^^They  have  a  rarar^''f'.  rovoriim  :»nd  unitinfc  tlm 
.somites  of  tlie  head  and  tin 'r;i\  ..ml  iii.lnsinu' :i,  t;ill  <  li;iiii- 
ber  on  each  side,  and  u«ii;illy  h:i\<-  live  ir;uvly  .Mxt  iKnrs 
of  legs.  Tliev  arc  divided  into  two  i>TiM'ii..a  ^nmps  : 
Brachyuraand  Macnira.  8onua  writers  reeoguize  a  third 
{Anoniura)  intermediate  between  the  others. 

2.  iZo'nL)  A  division  of  the  dibranchiate  cephalopoda 
inchiding  tlie  eutth'tishes  and  squids.     See  Decacera. 

De-cap'o-dal  (-dal),      1  a.     i^Zodl.)  Belonpinn  to  the 

De-cap'O-dous  (-diis),  J  decapods ;  having  ten  feet ; 
ten-fiiuted. 

De-car'bon-atO  (de-kar'bSn-at),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of 

-carl'iniii:  :n-iil. 

De  carbon  1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shfin),  ji.    The  action  or 

proci's.4  i)f  df'privinL'  a  substance)  of  carbon. 

De-car^bon-lze  (d£-kiii-'bon-Iz),  v.  u  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
l>ECARiioNizEU  (-izd) ;  p,  pr.  <t  vh.  n.  Decareonizing.] 
To  df^prive  of  carbon ;  as,  to  decarbonize  steel ;  to  decar- 
bonize tlie  blood. 

Decarbonized  Iron.  See  Malleable  iron.  — Decarbonized 
ateel.  linmngfueous  wrought  iron  made  by  a  steel  process, 
as  that  of  Bessemer  ;  ingot  iron. 

De-carnaon-I'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
decarbonizes  a  sub-stalice. 

De-car  bu-rl-za'tlon  (de-kar/bti-rT-za'shSn),  n.  The 
act,  princess,  or  result  nf  <liM-arburtzing. 

De-car'bu-rlze  (dt-kiir'bu-riz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
carbon  ;  to  remove  the  carbon  from. 

De-card'  (dS-kard'),  I',  t.     To  discard.     [0&5.] 

You  have  cast  those  by,  decardcd  them.    J-  Fletcher. 

De-car'dl-naMze  (du-kar'dT-nai-iz),  v.  t.  To  depose 
from  the  rank  of  t'artllnal. 

Dec'a-stere  (dgk'a-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  decnsthe  ; 
Gr.  5e«a  ten  +  F.  st^re  a  stere.]  (Metric  Si/stem)  A 
measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  ten  steres,  or  ten  cubic 
meters. 

Dec'a-stlch  (dSk'^-stlk),  7i.  [Pref.  deca- -{-Gr.  <iTixo<; 
-a  row,  a  line  of  writing,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of 
ten  lines. 

Dec'a-Style  (dSk'a-stil),  a.  [Gr.  5e(ca<TrvAos ;  6e'«(i 
ten  +  oTuAos  a  column.]  {Arch.)  Having  ten  columns 
in  front ;  —  said  of  a  portico,  temple,  etc.  — ■  n,  A  portico 
having  ten  pillars  or  coUnuns  in  front. 

Dec^a-syMab'lc  (dSk'd-sTl-lSb'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  dera-  -f 
syUidiic:  cf.  F.  decas>/Ji<i/>ique,  dicasyllabe.']  Having, 
or  <i'iisistint,'  of,  ten  syllables. 

Dec  a-to'lc  (dSk'a-to'Ik),  a.  (Chein.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  decane. 

De-cay'  (de-ka'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Decayed  (-kad') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decaying.]  [OF.  drcaeir,  dechaer,  de- 
t'hfoir,  F.  dtchoir,  to  decline,  fall,  become  less;  L.  de  + 
cade  re  to  fall.  See  Chance.]  To  pass  gradually  from  a 
sound,  prosperous,  or  perfect  state,  to  one  of  imperfec- 
tion, adversity,  or  dissolution ;  to  waste  away ;  to  de- 
cline ;  to  fail ;  to  become  weak,  corrupt,  or  disinte- 
grated ;  to  rot ;  to  perish ;  as,  a  tree  decays ;  fortunes 
decay;  hopes  decay. 

Ill  fares  tht;  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  tlccay.   Goldsmith. 

Do-cay',  v.i.     1.  To  cause  to  decay ;  to  impair.    [iS.] 

Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise.  Shal: 

2.  To  destroy.     iObs.'\  SkaL 

De-cay',  n.     1.  Gradual  failure  of  health,  strength, 

soundness,  prosperity,  or  of  any  species  of  excellence  or 

perfection ;  tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinction  ; 

corruption ;  rotteimess  ;  decline ;  deterioration  ;  as,  the 

devny  of  the  body  ;  the  decay  of  virtue ;  the  decay  of  the 

Roman  empire ;  a  castle  in  decay. 

Perhaps  my  God,  though  he  be  far  before. 

May  turn,  and  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  more  — 

May  strengtlicn  my  decays.  Herbert. 

Tlis  [Johnson's]  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual 

-dectiij.  Macanlay. 

Which  has  caused  the  decay  of  the  consonants  to  follow 

Bomt_'what  different  laws.  Janies  B;/nic. 

2.  Destruction;  death.     [Obs-I  Spenser. 

3.  Cause  of  decay,     [i^.] 

lie  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers,  is  the 
decaii  of  the  whole  age.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Decline ;  consumption.    See  Decline. 

De-cayed'  (de-kad'),  «.  Fallen,  as  to  physical  or  social 
■  condition;  affected  with  decay ;  rotten;  as,  decayed  vep;- 
■etation  or  vegetables ;  a  decayed  fortune  or  gentleman. 
—  De-<;ay'ed-ness  (de-ka'ed-nes),  7^. 

De-cay'er  {-er),  ?i.     A  causer  of  decay.     [i2.] 

De-cease'  (d5-t^es'),  7i.    [OE.  deses,  decesj  F.  dec^s, 
fr.  L.  decessjis  departure,  death,  fr.  decedere  to  depart, 
die  ;  de  -{-  cedere  to  withdraw.     See  Cease,  Cede.]    De- 
parture, especially  departure  from  this  life  ;  death. 
Ilia  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

Liike  ix.  31. 
And  I,  the  whilst  you  mourn  for  his  decease^ 
Will  with  my  mourning'  plaints  your  plaint  increase.     Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Death  ;  departure  ;  dissolution ;  demise  ;  re- 
lease.   See  Death. 

De-cease',  v.  i.  [nnp.  &  p.  p.  Deceased  (-sesf);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deceasing.]  To  depart  from  this  life  ;  to 
die ;  to  pass  away. 

She  "s  dead,  deceased,  she  's  dead.  Shak. 

When  our  sunmicrs  have  dea'a.^ed.  Tennyson. 

InaBmuch  as  lie  carries  the  malignity  and  the  he  with  him,  he 
BO  far  deceases  from  noturf.  Enier.*iin. 


De-ceased'  (de-sesf),  ^-     Passed  away ;  dead  ;  gone. 

The  deceaBed,  the  dead  person. 

De-cede'  (dc-«r-d'),  v.  i.  [L.  decedere.  See  Decease, 
n-l   To  withdraw.     [  0/w.]  FuUvr. 

De-ce'dent  (dt-seMfnt),  a.  [L.  decedens^  p.  pr.  of 
dcc'drrr.  j     Kenioving  ;  departing.  A.ik. 

De-ce'dent,  n.     A  deceased  person.  Jiouri'  r. 

De-ceit'  (dt-Het'),  ji.  [OF.  deceil,  desgait^  decc]>t  (cf. 
dcceUr,  dicoitr),  fr.  L.  dt'crptns  deception,  fr.  decipcrc. 
See  Deceive.]  1.  An  attempt  or  disito«ition  to  deceive 
or  lead  into  error;  any  declaration,  artiliec,  »ir  practice, 
which  ndnleads  another,  or  causes  him  to  believe  what  is 
false  ;  a  contrivance  to  entrap ;  deception ;  a  wily  de- 
vice ;  fraud. 

Making  the  opliuh  sniall  and  the  shekel  great,  and  fahifying 

the  balances  by  drcrit.  A7H0»  vni.  5. 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile.       MUUm. 

Yet  *^till  we  Imt:  the  dear  deceit.         X,  Cotton. 

2.  {Tmw)  Any  trick,  collusion,  contrivance,  false  rep- 
resentation, or  underhand  practice,  used  to  defraud  an- 
other. When  injury  is  thereby  effected,  an  action  of 
deceit,  as  it  is  called,  fles  for  compensation. 

Syn.  —  Deception  ;  fraud  ;  imposition :  duplicity ;  trick- 
ery ;  guile,  cheating;  falsifying;  double-deahng  ;  strat- 
agem.   See  Deception. 

De-celt'lul  (de-set'ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  characterized 
by,  deceit ;  serving  to  mislead  or  uisuare ;  trickish ; 
fraudulent ;  cheating ;  insincere. 

Ilarborijig  foul  drceitful  thoughts.  Shak. 

De-celt'(uMy,  adv.    With  intent  to  deceive. 

De-celt'ful-ness,  n.  1.  The  disposition  to  deceive ; 
as,  a  man's  derrif/iiljisss  may  be  habitual. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  deceitful ;  as,  the  deceitfulness 
of  a  man's  practices. 

3.  Tendency  to  mislead  or  deceive.  "The  deceit/id- 
3ic.T.^  of  riches."  Matt.  xiii.  'S2. 

De-celt'lesS,  t.     Free  from  deceit.  Up.   H(dl. 

De-celv'a-ble     (de-sev'a-b'l),     a.      [F.     deccvahle.'] 

1.  Fitted  to  deceive  ;  deceitful.     [Ofc.s.] 

The  fraud  of  deceivable  traditions.  Milton. 

2.  Subject  to  deceit ;  capable  of  being  misled. 

Blind,  and  thereby  deceivahle.  Milton. 

De-celv'a-ble-ness,  n.     1.  Capability  of  deceiving. 

With  all  der.  ii-nhli  iiess  of  unrighteousness.      3  Thess.  ii.  10. 
2.  Liability  to  be  deceived  or  misled ;  as,  the  deceiv- 
abli-iir.<is  of  a  child. 
De-oeiv'a-bly,  adv.     In  a  deceivable  manner. 
De-celve'  (de-sev'),  v.  t.     li?}ip.  &  p.  p.  Deceived 
(-sevd') ;  p.  ]ir.  &  vb.  n.  Deceiving.]     [OF.  deceveir,  ¥. 
decevoij\  fr.  L.  decipere  to  catch,  insnare,  deceive  ;  de  -f- 
cnpere  to  take,  catch.     See  Capable,  and  cf.  Deceit, 
Deception.]     1.  To  lead  into  error  ;  to  cause  to  believe 
what  is  false,  or  disbelieve  what  is  true ;  to  impose  upon  ; 
to  mislead;   to  cheat;    to  disappoint;    to  delude;    to 
insnare. 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving, 

and  being  deceived.  3  Tim.  ni.  13. 

Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  ,S'/ia/.'. 

Wliat  can  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  beguile ;  to  amuse,  so  as  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  while  away ;  to  take  away  as  if  by  deception. 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 

The  listless  hour.  Wordsicorth. 

3.  To  deprive  by  fraud  or  stealth  ;  to  defraud.     \_Obs.'\ 
Plant  fruit  trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  fine  flowers, 

but  thin  and  sparingly,  leat  tlicy  deceive  tlie  trees.  L'ar'm. 

Syn.  —  Deceive.  Delude,  Mislead.  Deceive  is  a  gen- 
eral word  applirrible  to  any  kind  of  misrepresentation 
affecting  f:utli  or  life.  To  delude,  primarily,  i-.  to  iiiakc 
sport  of ,  by  -leiiivm^:,  and  is  accomplished  Iiy  ]>lnyiim 
upon  oue'siiiKigiiiation  or  credulity,  as  by  exciting  lal^e 
hopes,  causing  him  to  undertake  or  expect  what  is  im- 
practicable, and  making  his  failure  ridiculous.  It  implies 
some  uifirmitv  of  judgment  in  the  \ictim,  and  intention 
to  deceive  ill  the  il.-Iu(ier.  But  it  is  often  used  reflexive- 
ly,  indicating  tlKit  ;i  person's  owni  weakness  has  made 
him  the  Hport  nf  others  or  of  fortune;  as,  he  deluded 
himself  with  a  belief  that  luck  would  always  favor  him. 
To  nii.dpiiil  is  to  lead,  guide,  or  direct  in  a  wrong  way, 
either  willfully  or  ignorautly. 

De-celv'er  (de-sev'er),  n  One  who  deceives ;  one 
who  leads  into  error  ;  a  cheat;  an  impostor. 

The  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his.  Joh  xii.  10. 
Syn.  —  Peceivee,  Impostor.  A  deceiver  operates  by 
stealth  and  in  i)rivLite  upon  individuals;  an  iinjjostnv 
practices  his  arts  mi  the  community  at  large.  The  one 
succeeds  by  artful  falsehoods,  the  other  by  bold  assump- 
tion. The  faithless  friend  and  the  fickle  lover  are  de- 
reivers ;  the  false  prophet  and  the  pretended  prince  are 
iinpostors. 

De-cem'ber  (de-sSm'ber),  n.  {F.  dccembre,  from  L. 
December,  fr.  decern  ten;  this  being  the  tenth  inunth 
among  the  early  Romans,  who  began  the  year  in  March. 
See  I^N.]  1.  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days.  During  this  month  occurs 
the  winter  solstice. 

2.  Fig.  :  With  reference  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  to 
the  winter  season  ;  as,  the  December  of  his  life. 

De'cem-den'tate  (de'sSm-dSn'tat),  a.  [L.  decern  ten 
4-  K.  dentate.}     Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 

De-cem'fld  (de-sSm^fld),  a.  [L.  decern  ten  -f-  root  of 
findere  to  cleave.]     {Bof.)  Cleft  into  ten  parts. 

De'cem-loc'u-lar  (de/sSm-lok'ij-ler),  a.  [L.  decern 
ten  -f-  K.  hicnhir.']     (Bot.)  Having  ten  cells  for  seeds. 

De-cem'pe-dal  (de-sSm'pe-dal),  a.  [L.  decern  ten  + 
F,.  pedal.']     1.  Ten  feet  in  length. 

2.  {Zoi'd.)  Having  ten  feet ;  decapodal.    [B.]    Bailey. 

De-cem'vlr  (-ver),  n.  /  pi.  E.  DECEarviRS  (-verz),  L. 
Decemviri  (-vT-ri).     [L.,  fr.   decern-   ten  -f-  rir  a   man.] 

1.  One  of  a  body  of  ten  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome. 

Z^^  The  title  of  decemvirs  was  given  to  various  bodies 
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of  Roman  magistrates.  The  mo^t  celebrated  decemvirs 
framed  "  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,"  about  450  B.  C 
and  bad  absolute  authority  for  three  years. 

2.  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

De-cem'vi-ral  (de-si-m'vl-rul),  a.  [L.  decemviruUs.'] 
rertaining  to  the  decemvirs  in  Rome. 

De-cem'vi-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  deeemviratus.']  1.  The 
ofliee  or  term  of  ottico  of  the  dccemvirH,  iii  Rome. 

2.   A  Ijo-iy  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

De-cem'vlr-slllp,(-vcr-8hTp),  it.  The  office  of  a  de- 
cemvir. '  Jlolland. 

De'cence  (de's^ns),  n.    Decency.    [Oftji.T       Dnjden. 

De'cen-cy  (de's^-n-st),  n. ;  pi.  Decencies  (-hTz).  [L.  de- 
cen/in,  fr.  decens:  cf.  F.  di-rcnce.  Bee  Decent.]  1.  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  decent,  suitable,  or  becoming, 
in  words  or  behavior  ;  propriety  of  fonn  in  wocial  inter- 
course, in  actions,  or  in  diHcourse;  proper  formality; 
becoming  ceremony ;  seemliness ;  heuce,  freedom  from 
obscenity  or  indecorum  ;  modesty. 

Observances  of  time,  place,  and  of  decaicu  in  general.  Burke. 
Imniodewt  wohIk  admit  of  no  defense, 
I-'or  M'ant  of  derenrij  js  wont  of  ficniM).    JtotcommOlL 

2.  That  which  Is  proper  or  becoming. 

The  external  dccencvH  of  worship.         Attcrbury. 
Those  thoufiand  decenrieg,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  uctionn.  Mdton. 

De'cene  (de'sen),  n.  [L.  decrm  ten.]  (Cfiem.)  One  of 
the  liigher  hydrocarbons,  Cif,H-,o,  of  the  ethylene  series. 

De-cen'na-xy  (dt-sen'ni-rj),  n. ;  pi.  Decennaries 
(-rlz).  [L.  deernnium  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  decern  ten 
+  a7inus  a  year.]     1.  A  period  of  ten  jjears. 

2.  (O.  Eny.  Law)  A  tithing  consiatiug  of  ten  neigh- 
boring families.  Burj-ill. 

De-oen'nl-al  C-nT-al),  a.  [See  Decennary.]  Consist- 
ing of  ten  years  ;  happening  every  ten  years ;  as,  a  de- 
ce7>7tiiil  period  ;  deccnni'd  games.  Ilallam. 

De-cen'nl-al,  n.     A  tenth  year  or  tenth  anniversary. 

1!  De-cen'nl-um  (-um),  n. ;  7//.  K.  Dkcknmlmb  (-umz), 
L.  De'knma  (-a).  [L.]  A  period  of  ten  years.  *' The 
present  decennium."  Jlallniii.  "The  last  decennium 
of  Cliaucer\s  life."     J.  Tl'.  Ward. 

De-cen'no-val  (-no-v«l),    l  a.    [L.  decern  ten  +  no- 

De-cen'no-va-ry  (-vfi-rj),  (  rem  nine.]  Pert^uing 
to  tlio  nuint>crnineteen  ;  of  nineteen  years.  lB.'\  Holder. 

De'cent  (de's-^'nt),  a.  [L.  deeens,  decenlis,  p.  pr.  of 
decere  to  be  fittmg  or  becoming ;  akin  to  decui;  glory, 
iionor,  ornament,  Gr.  fio«etf  to  seem  good,  to  seem, 
think  ;  cf.  Skr.  r/aj-  to  grant,  to  give  ;  and  perh.  akin  to 
E.  attire,  tire:  cf.  F.  decent.  Cf.  Decorate,  Decoritm, 
Deign.]  1.  Suitable  in  words,  behavior,  dress,  or  cere- 
mony ;  becoming  ;  fit ;  decorous  ;  proper  ;  seemly  ;  as, 
decent  conduct ;  decent  language.  Shak. 

Before  his  decmt  steps.  Milton. 

2.  Free  from  immodesty  or  obscenity  ;  modest. 

3.  Comely;  shapely;  well-formed.     lArckaicI 

A  sable  stole  of  cypnis  lawn 
Over  thy  f/t'ccHt  shoulders  drawn.  Milton. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed.       I*ope. 

4.  Moderate,  but  competent ;  sufficient ;  hence,  re- 
spectable ;  fairly  good  ;  reasonably  comfortable  or  satis- 
fying ;  as,  a  decent  fortune  ;  a  decent  person. 

A  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.    Burke. 

—  De'cent-ly,  <idv.  —  De'cent-ness,  n._ 

De-cen''tral-i-za'Uon  (de-aen'tral-i-za'shun).  n.  The 
action  of  decentralizing,  or  the  state  of  being  decentral- 
ized.   "Tlie  decentralizatio7i  of  France."     J.  P.  Peters. 

De-cen'tral-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  prevent  from  central- 
izing ;  to  cause  to  withdraw  from  the  center  or  place  of 
concentration ;  to  divide  and  distribute  (what  has  been 
united  or  concentrated) ;  — esp.  said  of  authority,  or  the 
administration  of  pubhc  affairs. 

De-cep'ti-ble  (de-sep'tt-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
ri-i\r,];  ilrreivable.  Sir  T.  .ffroti-ne.  —  De-cep'ti-bil'i- 
ty  (-bil'i-t5-),  n. 

De-cep'tlon  (de-sSp'shun),  n.  [F.  deception,  L.  de- 
eejitiri,  fr.  decipere,  deceptvm.  See  Decefve.]  1.  The 
act  of  deceiving  or  misleading.  South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled. 

Tliere  is  no  one  thing  relating  either  to  the  actions  or  enjoy- 
ments of  man  in  which  ne  is  not  liable  to  deception.  Sout/i. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive ; 
false  representation  ;  artifice ;  cheat ;  fraud. 

There  wag  of  course  room  for  vast  deception.       Motley. 

Syn.—  Deception,  Deceit,  Fraud,  Imposition.  Decep- 
tion usually  refers  to  the  act,  and  deceit  to  the  habit  of 
the  mind  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person  as  skilled  in  decep- 
tion and  addicted  to  deceit.  The  practice  of  deceit  springs 
altogether  from  design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind;  but 
a  deceptiem  does  not  always  imply  aim  and  intention.  It 
maybe  undesigned  or  accidental.  An  imposttwn  is  an 
act  of  deception  practiced  upon  some  one  tu  lus  annoy- 
ance or  injury  ;  a.  fraud  implies  the  use  of  stratagem,with 
a  view  to  some  unlawful  gain  or  advantage. 

De-cep'tlous  (-shi3s),  a.  [LL.  deceptiosus.']  Tending 
to  deceive  ;  delusive,     [ii.] 

As  if  thobe  organs  had  deceptions  functions.         Shak. 

De-cep'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  deceptij  See  Decepte.] 
Tending  to  deceive  ;  having  power  to  mislead,  or  impress 
with  false  opinions  ;  as,  a  deceptive  countenance  or  ap- 
pearance. 

Lancuage  altogether  deceptive,  and  hiding  the  deeper  reoUlv 
fmni  our  eyes.  Trench. 

Deceptive  cadence  (Mus.),  a  cadence  on  the  subdominant, 
or  in  hoiiie  foreign  key,  postponing  the  final  close. 

De-cep'tive-ly,  "dv.     In  a  maimer  to  deceive. 

De-cep'tlve-ness,  ".  The  power  or  habit  of  deceiv- 
ing :  teiiJeiu'v  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

De'cep-tlv'1-ty  {de  sep-tTv'T-t5),  n.  Deceptiveness ; 
a  deception  ;  a  sham.     [jR.]  Carlyle. 

De-cep'to-ry  (de-sgp'to-rj),  a.  [L.  deceptorius,  from 
decipere.']     Deceptive.     [.K.] 

De-cem'  (de-sem'),  i\  t.    [L.  decemere.   See  DEcaEE.] 

1.  To  perceive,  discern,  or  decide.     [Oti.]     Cranmer. 

2.  (Scots  Laie)  To  decree  ;  to  adjudge. 
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De-cem'i-tnre  (de-sem'I-tGr  ;  135),  n.  {Scots  Law)  A 
decree  or  seiiteuce  of  a  court.  Stormoiith. 

De-cerp'  (de-^erp'),  r.  t.  [L.  decerpere ;  <le  +  <^^^- 
pere  to  pluck]    To  pluck  off ;  to  crop  ;  to  gather.  [Obs.'] 

De-cerpt'  (de-serpf),  a.  [L.  decerptiu^  p.  p.  of  de- 
ceriiere.}     Plucked  off  or  away.     \_Obs.^ 

De-cerp'ti-ble  (de-serp'tl-b'l),  a.  That  maybe  plucked 
off,  cropped,  or  tern  away.     [Obs-I  Jjniky. 

De-cerp'tlon  (-shiiii),  n,  1.  The  act  of  pluckmg  otl ; 
a  cropping. 

2.  That  which  is  plucked  off  or  rent  away ;  a  frag- 
ment; apiece.  Glanvill. 

De'cer-ta'Uon  (de'ser-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  (hcertaiio,  fr. 
decertare^  deceriatum  ;  de  -j-  cfr^7;e  to  contend.]  Con- 
test for  mastery ;  contention;  strife.     [K.'\        Ar^iway. 

De-ces'slon  (de-s?sh'un),  77.  [L.  dfxcssio,  fr.  decedere 
to  depart.  See  Decease,  n.]  Departure  ;  decrease  ;  — 
opposed  to  accession.     [Obs-I  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-charm'  (de-charm').  ^'-  t-  [Cf-  F.  diicharmer.  tree 
Ci!A[iM.]    Tm  free  from  a  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

De-chrls^tian-ize  (de-krls'chan-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Dechristianized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  it.  Dechbistiak- 
iziNG.]     To  turn  from,  or  divest  of,  Christianity. 

De-cld'a-ble  (dt-sld'a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
cided ;  determinable. 

De-clde'  (de-sIdO,  v.  t.   {imp.  &  p.  p.  Decided  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb  71.  Deciding.]     [L.  decidere  ;  de  +  caedere  to  cut, 

cut  off :  prob.  akin  to  E.  shed,  v.  :  cf.  F.  decider.    Cf. 

DEasiON.]     1.  To  cut  off;  to  separate.     [O&x.] 

Our  seat  denies  us  traffic  here  ; 

The  sea.  too  near,  d-sci-hs  us  from  the  rest.         Fidh^r. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  termination,  as  a  question,  contro- 
versy, struggle,  by  giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or 
party ;  to  render  judgment  concerning ;  to  determine ; 
to  settle. 

So  shall  thy  judgment  be  ;  thyself  hast  dechird  it. 

1  Kings  II.  40. 
The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  j 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Sfiak. 

De-Clde',  V.  i.  To  determine;  to  form  a  definite  opin- 
ion ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  give  decision  ;  as,  the 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Who  shall  tkcide,  when  doctors  disagree  ?         Pope. 

De-Cid'ed  (de-&I'd5d),  a.  1.  Free  from  ambiguity; 
uneiiuivocal ;  unmistakable  ;  unquestionable  ;  clear  ;  evi- 
dent; a.s,  A  decided  advantage.  *'Amore  decided  taste 
for  science."  Prescott. 

2.  Free  from  doubt  or  wavering ;  determined  ;  of 
fixed  purpose  ;  fully  settled ;  positive  ;  resolute  ;  as,  a 
decided  opinion  or  purpose. 

Syn.— Decided,  Decisive.  "We  call  a  thing  decisive 
when  it  has  the  power  or  quality  of  deciding;  as,  a  (/f r(. 
sire  battle  ;  we  speak  of  it  as  decided  when  it  is  so  fully 
settled  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  as,  a  decided  pref- 
erence, a  decided  aversion.  Hence,  a  decided  victory  is 
one  about  which  there  is  no  question  ;  a  decisive  victory 
is  one  which  ends  the  contest.  JJecisive  is  applied  only  to 
things  :  as,  a  decisive  sentence,  a  decisive  decree,  a  deci- 
sive judgment.  Decided  is  applied  equally  to  persons  and 
things.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  man  as  decided  in  his  whole 
course  of  conduct ;  and  as  having  a  decided  disgust,  or  a 
decided  reluctance,  to  certain  measures.  ""A  politic  cau- 
tion, a  guarded  circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling 
Srinciples  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  decided  con- 
uct."  Burke.  "The  sentences  of  superior  judges  are 
■final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable."    Blackstone. 

De-cld'ed-ly,  adv.  in  a  decided  manner ;  indisputa- 
bly ;  clearly  ;  tlioroughly. 

De-clde'inent  (de-sid'ment),  n.  Means  of  forming  a 
deci.sion.     {,Ohs.'\  Beau.  tO  Fl. 

Dec'l-dence  (des'T-dens  or  de-si'dens),  n.  [L.  decU 
dtJiS  falling  off.]    A  faUing  off.     [i?.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-cld'er  (de-sIMSr),  n.     One  who  decides. 

II  De-cld'a-a  (dK-sId'ii-a ;  1351,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  deci- 
duns.  See  Deciduous.]  (Aiiat.)  The  inner  layer  of  the 
wall  of  the  uterus,  which  envelops  the  embryo,  forms  a 
part  of  the  placenta,  and  is  discharged  with  it. 

I!  De-cld^U-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zoid.)  A  group 
of  Mammalia  in  which  a  decidua  is  thrown  off'  with,  ur 
aft*-r,  the  fetus,  as  in  the  human  species. 

De-cld'u-atO  (dJ-sTd'ii-at ;  135),  a.  {Anat.)  Possessed 
of,  or  rhar.iftcrized  by,  a  decidua. 

Doc'1-du'l-ty  (des'T-du'T-tJ),  "■    Deciduousness.  [if.] 

De-cld'U-OUS  (dt-sTd'ii-us  ;  135),  a.  [L.  decidiius,  fr. 
dcc'ithre  to  fall  off  ;  de  ■{-  cadere  to  fall.  See  Chance.] 
(Biol.)  Falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall  or  be  shed,  at  a  cer- 
tain season,  or  a  certain  stage  or  interval  of  growth,  as 
leaves  (except  of  evergreens)  in  autumn,  or  as  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  hair,  teeth,  antlers,  etc.  ;  also,  shedding 
leaves  or  parts  at  certain  seasons,  stages,  or  intervals ; 
as,  decidiiovs  trees  ;  the  deciduous  membrane. 

De-cld''u-OUS-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

dcciiIll'>UK.  ^ 

DecTgram       )  (desT-grSm),  n.      [F.  decigramme; 

Dec'l-graxnme  I  pref.  ded-  tenth  (fr.  L.  deci/mis) 
-f-  f/rninme.]  A  weight  in  the  metric  system;  one  tentli 
of  a  gram,  eijual  to  l.IHSS  grains  avoirdupois. 

Decll    I  (df-sTl),  n.     [K.  decil,  fr.  L.  decern  ten  :  cf. 

Dec'lle  I  It.  derile.l  {Astral.)  An  a8i)ect  or  position 
of  tun  planets,  when  they  arf^  distant  from  each  other  a 
tenth  part  of  tlie  zodiac,  or  3G^. 

Dec'i-U'tor  \  (dSsT-le'ter  or  de-sTlT-ter),  n.     [F.  dc- 

Dec'l-U^tre  I  riHtre;  pref.  deci-  tentli  (L.  dfcimns) 
-f  lUre.  See  Liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  or  volume  in 
the  metric  system  ;  one  tenth  of  a  liter,  equal  to  G.KKi'J 
cubic  inches,  or  3.38  fluid  ounces. 

De-cUllon  (dc-sTl'yfln),  n.  [L.  decern  ten  -f-  the  end- 
ing of  mitlion.l  According  to  the  Englieh  notation,  a 
million  involved  to  the  tenth  power,  or  a  unit  witli  sixty 
ciphcrB  annexed  ;  according  to  the  French  and  American 
notation,  a  thousand  involved  to  the  eleventli  power,  or 
a  unit  with  thirty-three  ciphers  annexed.  [See  the  Note 
Wider  NrMP.p.ATiON.] 

De-cUHonth  (-yTinth),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  decllllon, 
or  to  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a  dccilliOD. 


De-cilliontll  (de-sTl'i-unth),  n.  (a)  The  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  a  decillion.  (b)  One  of  a  decillion  equal 
parts. 

Dec'1-mal  (dgsT-m^l),  a.  [F.  decimal  (cf.  LL.  deci- 
vialis),  fr.  L.  decimus  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  Ten, 
and  cf.  Dime.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  decimals;  num- 
bered or  proceeding  by  tens  ;  having  a  tenfol  1  increase 
or  decrease,  each  unit  being  ten  times  the  unit  next 
smaller;  as,  (/fci;»fl/ notation  ;  a.  decimal  coinage. 

Decimal  arithmetic,  the  common  arithmetic,  in  which  nu- 
meration proceeds  by  tens.  —  DechnaJ  fraction,  a  fraction 
in  which  tlie  denominator  is  some  jiowerof  Hi,  as  (y-„  j-j-fo' 
and  i.s  usually  not  expressed,  but  is  signified  by  a  point 
placed  at  the  left  liaud  of  the  numeratoi-,  as  .2,  .25.— 
Decimal  point,  a  dot  or  full  stop  at  tlif  left  of  a  decimal 
fraction.  The  figures  at  the  left  of  the  point  represent 
units  or  whole  numbers,  as  1.05, 

Dec'i-mal,  n.  A  number  expressed  in  the  scale  of 
tens  ;  specifically,  and  almost  exclusively,  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  a  decimal  fraction. 

Circulating,  or  Circulatory,  decimal,  a  decimal  fraction  in 
which  the  same  figure,  or  set  of  figures,  is  constantly  re- 
peated ;  as,  U.y543543.>l ; —called  also  rcciirriiig  decimal, 
repeatin'j  decimal,  and  rejietend. 

Dec'l-mal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  sj'stera  of  a  decimal 
currency,  decimal  weights,  measures,  etc. 

Dec'l-mal-ize  (dSs'i-mffl-Iz),  i-.  t.  To  reduce  to  a 
decimal  system  ;  as,  to  decimalize  the  currency.  —  DeC- 
i-znal-l-za'tion  (-T-za'shiin),  n. 

Dec'1-mal-ly.  adv.     By  tens ;  by  means  of  decimals. 

Dec'l-mate  (des'T-mat),  v.  t.  \im]}.  &  p.  p.  Deci- 
mated (-ma'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decimating  (-ma'- 
tTng).]  [L.  decimatusy  p.  p.  of  drcimare  to  decimate 
(in   senses   1  &  2),  fr.  decitmis  tentli.     See  Decimax.] 

1.  To  take  the  tenth  part  of ;  to  tithe.  Johiisoii. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  punisli  with  death  every  tenth 
man  of ;  as,  to  decimate  a  regiment  as  a  punishment  for 
mutiny.  Macajday. 

3.  To  destroy  a  considerable  part  of ;  as,  to  decimate 
an  amiy  in  battle  :  to  decimate  a  people  by  disease. 

Dec'I-ma'tion  (-ma'shiin),  jj.  [L.  decimntin:  cf.  F. 
d^cimation.1    1.  A  tithing.    [Obs.^    State  Trials  {K>3()). 

2.  A  selection  of  every  tenth  person  by  lot,  as  for  pun- 
ishment. Sfiak. 

3.  The  destruction  of  any  large  proportion,  as  of  peo- 
ple by  pestilence  or  war.  Mil/nan. 

Dec'l-ma'tor  (dSsT-ma'ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  decimator.'} 
One  who  decimates.  Soidh, 

II  D6'cime'  (da'sem'),  v.  [F.]  A  French  coin,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  franc,  equal  to  about  two  cents. 

Dec'l-me-'ter  »  (desT-me'ter  or  de-sTm'e-ter),  n.     [F. 

Dec'l-me'lre  J  decimetre ;  pref.  deci-  tenth  (fr.  L. 
decimus)  -{-  metre.  See  Meter.]  A  measure  of  length 
in  the  metric  system ;  one  tenth  of  a  meter,  equal  to  3.037 
inches. 

Dec'l-mo-sex'tO  {dSs't-mi-s5ks'to),  n.  [Prop.,  in 
sixteenth  ;  fr.  L.  decimus  tenth  -f-  scxtus  sixth.]  A 
book  consisting  of  sheets,  each  of  which  is  folded  into 
sixteen  leaves;  hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely, 
a  size  of  book  ;  — usually  wTitten  ICmo  or  IG^. 

Decl-mo-sex'tO,  a.  Having  sixteen  leaves  to  a  sheet ; 
as,  a  decimosexto  form,  book,  leaf,  size. 

De'clne  (de'sm  or  dSs'en  ;  104),  7i.  [From  L.  decem 
ten.]  (C/ie"i.)  One  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons,  CjoHj-, 
of  the  acetylene  series ;  —  called  also  dcceyiylene. 

De-cl'pher  (de-si'fer),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deciphered 
(-ferd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deciphering.]  [Pref.  de-  -{-  ci- 
pher. Formed  in  imitation  of  F.  dechiffrer.  See  Ci- 
pher.] 1.  To  translate  from  secret  characters  or  cipliers 
into  intelligible  terms;  as,  to  decipher  a  letter  written  in 
secret  characters. 

2.  To  find  out,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  known  the 
meaning  of ;  to  make  out  or  read,  as  words  badly  written 
or  partly  obliterated  ;  to  detect ;  to  reveal ;  to  unfold. 

3.  To  stamp  ;  to  detect ;  to  discover.     [.R.] 

Vou  ore  botli  dcciplitrcd,  .  .  . 

For  villains.  Shak. 

De-cl'pher-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  deci- 
phered ;  as,  did  v;T:\tm^&  not  decipherable. 

De-ci'pher-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  deciphers. 

De-ci'pher-esB  (-es),  n.     A  woman  who  deciphers. 

De-cl'pher-ment  (-mcnt),  n.     The  act  of  deciphering. 

De-clp'l-en-cy  (de-sTp'T-fn-sJ),  v.  [L.  decipims,  p.  pr. 
of  decipere.  See  Deceive.]  State  of  being  deceived ; 
hallucination.     lOhs.J  Sir  T.  Broune. 

De-clp'l-uni  (de-sip'T-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  deci/icrc 
to  deceive.]  (f'hem.)  A  supposed  rare  element,  said  to 
be  associated  with  cerium,  yttrium,  etc.,  in  the  mineral 
samarskite,  and  more  recently  called  samarium.  Sym- 
bol Dp.     See  Samarium. 

De-cl'slon  (dc-sTzh'i5n),  n.  [L.  decisio,  fr.  decidere, 
decisum:  cf.  F.  decision.  See  Decide.]  1.  Cutting  olT; 
division;  detachment  of  a  part,     [(dis.]      ]>]>.  Pcarsun. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  deciding;  act  of  settling  or  tenniiiating, 
as  a  controversy,  by  giving  judgment  on  the  matter  at 
issue  ;  determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt ;  settle- 
ment; conclusion. 

The  decision  of  some  dit^pute.  Atterhury. 

3.  An  account  or  report  of  a  conclusion,  especially  of 
ft  legal  adjudication  or  judicial  determination  of  a  ques- 
tion or  cause ;  as,  a  decision  of  arbitrators ;  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  decided  ;  prompt  and  fixed  de- 
termination; miwavering  firmness;  as,  to  manifest  great 
decisio7i. 

Syii.  —  Decision.  DETRitMiNATinN,  Resom-tion.  Each 
of  tlii'sr  wnrdh  haH  two  iinaiiiii^h.  nm-  implv  irig  the  ar't  nf 
clcridiiiv;.  determining,  or  resuh  iiig  ;  and  the  nther  a  h'ddf 
(if  iinjid  an  to  fill  d. ling.  It  is  in  tin-  la^t  Honhc  that  the 
wnrdfi  iire  hert-  iMinpared,  J)t'cision  is  a  riittini/  .slu-rt.  It 
implM'M  lli;it  hcverul  cour«eRof  action  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  mind,  and  that  the  choice  iH  now  finally  made. 
It  HupiioseH,  t  lieref  ore,  a  union  of  proinptitnide  ami  energy. 
!hfi  r7inniili"n  is  tlic  natural  conflefincnce  of  decision.  It 
is  tin-  Kcttlnigof  R  tiling  witli  n  fixed  purpose  to  adhere. 


TtesoJation  Is  the  necessary  result  in  a  mind  which  is 
characterized  by  firnmess.  It  ib  a  spirit  wliich  scatters 
(resolves;  all  doubt,  and  is  ready  to  lace  danger  or  suf- 
leriug  in  carrying  out  one's  determinations.  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  equally  distuiguished  for  his  prompt  it< fi.doii, 
his  steadfast  dcterrni/iulion^  and  his  iufiexible  resvlutiou. 

De-cl'sive  (de-si'stv),  a  [Cf.  F.  decisif.  See  De- 
cision.] 1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  deciding  a 
question  or  controversy  ;  putting  an  end  to  contest  or 
controversy  ;  final ;  conclusive.  "  A  decisive,  irrevoca- 
ble doom."  Bates,  **^  Decisive  campaign.'*  Macaulay, 
"  Decisive  proof."     Hallam. 

2.  Marked  by  promptness  and  decision. 

A  noble  iustance  of  this  attribute  of  the  decisive  charnctcr. 

J.  yufte}\ 

Syn,  — Decided;  positive  ;  conclusive.  See  Decided.. 
—  De-ci'slve-ly,  adv.  —  De-cl'slve-ness,  n. 

De-ci'SO-ry  (-sS-rJ),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decisoire.  See  De- 
cision.] Able  to  decide  or  determine;  having  a  ten- 
dency to  decide.    [-/?.] 

Dec'i-stere  (dSs'I-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  decisfkre ; 
pref.  deci-  tenth  (f r.  L.  decinnts)  -f-  stere  a  stere.]  {Metrie 
Sysle77i)  The  tenth  part  of  the  stere  or  cubic  meter, 
equal  to  3.531  cubic  feet.     See  Stere. 

De-cit'1-zen-ize  (de-stt'T-z'n-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.    {,R.'\ 

We  have  no  law  —  as  the  French  have  —  to  dedtizenize  a  citi- 
zen. i</«j.  Bates. 

De-clv'i-llze  (de-sTv1-liz),  V.  L  To  reduce  from  civili- 
zation to  a  savage  state.     [/•.]  Blackwood^s  Mag. 

Deck  (dek),  V.  t.     [imp.  .Sc  p.  p.  Decked  (dSkt) ;  p. 
pr,  &  rb.  71.  Decking.]     [D.  dekkeii  to  cover;  akin  to 
'E.  thatch.     See  Thatch.]     1.  To  cover;  to  overspread. 
To  deck  witli  clouds  the  uncolored  eky.  Milton. 

2.  To  dress,  as  the  person ;  to  clothe ;  especially,  t* 
clothe  with  more  than  ordinary  elegance ;  to  array ;  to 
adorn ;  to  embellish. 

Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency.    Job  xl.  10. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments.  Sliak, 

The  diw  with  Epan2;Ies  ileckeil  the  ground.    Dryden. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 

Deck,  n.  [D.  dek.  See  Deck,  v.]  1.  The  floorlike 
covering  of  the  horizontal  sections,  or  compartments,  of 
a  ship.  Small  ves-sels  have  only  one  deck  ;  larger  ships 
have  two  or  three  decks. 

C^^  The  followmg  are  the  more  common  names  of  the 
decks  of  vessels  havmg  more  than  one. 

Berth  deck  {Xavy),  a  deck  next  below  the  pun  deck, 
where  the  hamnwcks  of  the  crew  are  swung. —Boiler 
deck  iRivtr  .^t' ^nw  r.s),  the  di^/k  on  wliirh  tbt- boilers  are 
placed.  —  Fluflh  deck,  any  continuous,  unbroken  deck  from 
stem  to  stern.  —  Gun  deck  yyavy),  a  deck  below  the  spar 
deck,  on  which  the  ship's  gims  are  carried.  If  there  are 
two  gun  decks,  the  upper  one  is  called  the  iiKnn  rfcct,  the 
lower,  tlie  lower  min  dn-k :  if  there  are  three,  one  is  called 
the  middle  gun  deck.  --  Half-deck,  that  portion  of  the  deck 
next  below  the  spar  deek  wliieh  is  Ixtueen  tlie  mainmast 
and  the  cabin. — Hurricane  deck  iJiivir  .staimers,  etc.). 
the  upper  deck,  usually  a  light  deck,  erected  above  the 
frame  of  the  hull.  —  Orlop  deck,  the  deck  or  part  of  a 
deck  where  the  cables  are  stowed,  usually  below  the  wa- 
ter line.  —  Poop  deck,  the  detk  foriuinff  the  roof  of  a  poop 
or  poop  cabin,  built  on  tlie  npprr  deck  and  extending 
from  the  mizzenmast  aft.  —  Quarter-deck,  tlie  part  of  the 
upper  deck  abaft  the  mainni;iHt,  including  the  poop  deck 
when  there  is  one.  — Spar  deck,  {a}  Same  as  the  upper 
deck,  (b)  Sometimes  a  light  deck  fitted  over  the  upper 
deck.  —  Upper  deck,  the  highest  deck  of  the  hull,  extend- 
ing from  stem  to  stern. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  upper  part  or  top  of  a  mansard  roof  or 
curb  roof  when  made  nearly  flat. 

3.  {liaiiroad)  The  roof  of  a  passenger  car. 

4.  A  pack  or  set  of  playhig  cards. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck,        Shak. 

5.  A  heap  or  store.     [Obs.'] 

Who  .  .  .  hath  such  trinkets 

Ready  in  the  <l(ck.  Jfassintjer. 

Between  decks.  See  under  Between. —Deck  bridge  (A'oj/- 
roail  EiKjitif'O'iiiij),  a  bridge  which  carries  tlie  track  upon 
the  upper  chords  ;  —  distinguished  from  a  thrvu<di  bviilt/e^ 
which  carries  the  track  upon  the  lower  chords,  between 
the  girders. —  Deck  curb(,^r«7(.i.  a  curl>  supporting  a  deck 
in  roof  construction.  —  Deck  floor  (.-Ijv//.),  a  tltior  which 
serves  also  as  a  roof,  as  vt  a  btdfry  or  balcony.  -  Deck 
hand,  a  sailor  hired  to  help  on  the  vessel's  deck,  hut  imt 
expected  to  go  aloft.  —  Deck  molding  iArr/i.),  the  mnlded 
finish  of  the  edge  of  a  deck,  making  the  jinutii'ii  with  the 
liiwer  slope  of  the  roof. —Deck  roof  (.!"/(.),  a  nearly  lint 
roof  which  is  not  surmounted  by  i>arapet  walls.  —  Deck 
transom  iShijiliuddi7)a).  the  traiisnui  into  which  the  deck 
is  framed.— To  clear  the  decks  {.\'iiit.<,  to  remove  every 
unnecessary  inciniibr;iiiie  ni  preparatimi  for  buttle;  to 
prepare  for  action.  -  To  sweep  the  deck  \.(\nd  I'taying), 
to  clear  otf  all  the  stakes  on  the  table  hy  wimiing  them. 

Deck'el  (-f  l),  ".    {Paper  Makiny)  Same  as  Deckle. 

Deck'er  (dBk'er),  n.  1.  One  "who,  or  that  wlucli, 
decks  or  adorns ;  a  coverer  ;  as,  a  table  decker, 

2.  A  vessel  which  has  a  deck  or  decks;  —  tised  eap. 
in  composition  ;  as,  a  single-rfecATj' ;  a  ihrve-decker^ 

Deckle  (dPk'k'l),  w.  [Cf.  G.  deckel  cover,  lid.] 
{Paper  Makitiy)  A  separate  thin  wooden  frame  used  to 
form  the  border  of  a  hand  mold,  or  a  curb  of  India  rubber 
or  otlier  material  which  rests  on,  and  forms  the  edge  of, 
the  mold  in  a  paper  machine  and  determines  the  widtii 
of  the  paper.     [Spelt  also  deckel,  and  dekle.} 

De-claim'  (df-klam'),  v.  i.  [tm;>.  <fr  p.  p.  DEctAiMKD 
(-klamd') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deci-aimino.]  [L.  decla7aarc  ; 
de  +  rlainare  to  cry  out :  cf.  F.  deelanicr.     See  Claim.] 

1.  To  speak  rhetorically  ;  to  make  a  formal  speech  or 
oration;  to  harangue;  specifically,  to  recite  a  speech, 
poem,  etc.,  in  public  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  ;  to  practice 
puldic  speaking  ;  as,  the  students  declai7u  twice  a  week. 

2.  To  speak  for  rhetorical  displny  ;  to  apeak  pom- 
pously, noisily,  or  theatrically  ;  to  make  an  cnqity  speech ; 
to  rehearse  trite  arguments  in  debate  ;  to  rant. 

firenville  seized  the  opportunity  lo  t/ec/aim  on  tlio  repeal  of 
the  stump  uct.  JSanrrqf't. 


ulc,  senate,  c&re,   &m,   iirm,   ask,  liuul,   ifll ;     eve,  «vent,   Cnd,   fern,   rcccutj     Sec,    idea,   ill;     old,   6bcy,   Orb,   Add; 
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De-clalm'  (<le-klani'),  T'-  '.     1-  To  utter  in  public ;  to 
delivt;r  in  a  rliL'turkiil  or  sft  miimicr. 
2.  To  tlefend  by  ilechuuiitiuii ;    to  advocate  loudly. 

[Hhs.]     '*  Jh:rliiiiiis  his  raUBe."  iSuuth. 

De-clalm'ant  i.-'nitj,  n.    A  declaimer.    [R.'] 
De-clalm'er   (-Sr),  n.       One  who   declaims;    an   lia- 

raiij,MK'r. 
Decla-ma'tion  (dSk'hi-mli'Bhun),  n,     [L.  declamaUo, 

(rem  (li:cUtman:  :     cf.  F.  dirlainatioit.      See  Declaim.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  d(!chuniinK ;  rhetorical  delivery ; 
naraiiguuiff;  loud  spoaking  in  public;  especially,  the 
public  recitation  of  apeechea  as  an  exe'rciwe  in  Hchoola  and 
colleges  ;  as,  the  practice  of  ihdauKiiion  by  atudents. 

The  public  libtfiicd  with  littlf  ciiK.tntii.  hut  with  mucli  civil- 
ity, to  five  acts  of  liloiiijtoiUiUh  i/i-rlnnitflii'it.  ifiivitiiUvj . 

2.  A  set  speech  or  harangue  ;  declamatory  discourse. 

3.  Pretentious  rhetorical  display,  with  more  sound 
than  sense  ;  as,  mere  declamation. 

Dec'la-ma'tor  (dek'la-ma'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  declaimer. 
[/i'.]  Sir  T.  lilyot. 

De-clam'a-tO-ry  (dt-kiani'd-tS-rj^),  a.  [L.  dcdamn- 
tnrius:  ci.  Y.  dedamatoire.']  \.  Pertaining  to  declama- 
tion ;  treated  in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician ;  as,  a  de- 
damaionj  tlieme. 

2.  Characterized  by  rhetorical  display;  pretentiously 
rhetorical ;  without  solid  sense  or  argument ;  bombastic  ; 
noisy  ;  as,  a  dedainafnn/  way  or  style. 

De-Clar'a-ble  (de-klSr'iV-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
clared. Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-Clar'ant  (-'?nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dSdarant,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
dorer.'l     {Lmc)  One  who  declares.  Abbot/. 

Dec'ia-ra^tlon  (dSkMA-ra'shun),  n.  [F.  dedaration, 
fr.  L.  dedaratio,  fr.  dedanire.  See  Declare.]  1.  The 
act  of  declaring,  proelaiming,  or  publicly  announcing; 
explicit  asserting ;  undisguised  token  of  a  ground  or  side 
taken  on  any  subject;  proclamation;  exposition;  as,  the 
dcdarntion  of  an  opinion  ;  a  dedaration  of  war,  etc. 

2-  That  which  is  declared  or  proclaimed ;  announce- 
ment;  distinct  statement ;  formal  expression  ;  avowal. 

Dedaratiiinf'  of  mercy  and  love  ...  in  the  Gospel.     Tillotson. 

3.  The  document  or  instrument  containing  such  state- 
ment or  proclamation  ;  as,  tlie  Ihclnration  of  Independ- 
ence (now  preserved  in  Wasliington). 

In  177l!  the  Americims  hiid  before  Eiirnpe  tlint  noble  Dedara- 
tlon,  which  ou^bt  to  be  Iiuii^i  up  in  tlie  nursery  of  every  kinc, 
and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal  paUce.  IlucUc. 

4.  {Law)  Tliat  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
wliich  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  in  order  and  at  large  his 
cause  of  complaint ;  tlie  narration  of  the  plaintiff's  case 
containing  the  count,  or  covnits.      See  Count,  n.,  3. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  (Amrr.  Ili.^f.)  See  under 
Independence.  —Declaration  of  rights.  iEng.  Hist.)  See 
Bill  "f  )i'i/ds,  under  lilLL.  —  Declaration  of  trust  (/.<(»■),  a 
paper  subscribed  bv  a  grantee  of  property,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  holds  it  "in  trust  for  the  purposes  and  upon  tlie 
terms  set  forth.     Abbott. 

De-Clar'a-tlve  {de-klSr'A-tTv),  a.      [L.  dedarativus, 

fr.  dedarare :  cf.  F.  drrlnratij'.]      Making  declaration, 

proclamation,  or  pubiication  ;   explanatory;    assertive; 

declaratory.     "  Vcdaralive  laws."  Baker. 

The  "vox  populi,"  so  dedaralivc  on  the  same  side.     Siciit. 

De-clai'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  By  distinct  assertion ;  not 
impliedly ;  in  the  form  of  a  declaration. 

The  priest  sliall  expiate  it,  tliat  is,  dcdarativehj.    Bates. 

Decla-ra'tor  (dSk'U-ra'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  announcer.] 
{S'-ols  Late)  A  form  of  action  by  wliich  some  right  or 
interest  is  souglit  to  be  judicially  declared. 

De-clar'a-tO-rl-ly  (de-kl5r'd-t6-ri-lj),  adv.  In  a  de- 
claratory manner. 

De-clar'a-to-ry  (de-kiar'a-t6-r>),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dedara- 
toire.'\  Making  declaration,  explanation,  or  exhibition; 
making  clear  or  manifest;  affirmative;  expressive;  as, 
a  clause  dedaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

Declaratory  act  (Lair\  an  act  or  statute  which  sets  forth 
more  clearly,  and  declares  what  is,  the  existing  law. 

De-Clare'  (de-klSr'),  v.  t.  [Iwp.  &  p.p.  Declared 
(-klSrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Declaring.]  [F.  dedarer, 
from  L.  dedarare;  de -\- darare  to  make  c\ea.Ty  darus, 
clear,  bright.  See  Clear.]  1.  To  make  clear;  to  free 
from  obscurity.  [0^5.]  "To  dedare  this  a  little." -Bo'//*'. 

2.  To  make  known  by  language  ;  to  communicate  or 
manifest  explicitly  and  plainly  in  anyway;  to  exhibit ; 
to  publish  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  announce. 

This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  ilcdare 

My  only  Son.  ]iflltcm. 

The  heavens  dcdare  the  glory  of  God.    Ps.  xix.  1. 

3.  To  make  declaration  of ;  to  assert ;  to  affirm ;  to 
set  forth  ;  to  avow  ;  as,  he  declares  the  story  to  be  false. 

I  the  Lord  .  .  .  dcdare  things  that  are  right,    ha.  xlv.  19. 

4.  (t'o7?i.)To  make  full  statement  of ,  as  goods,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  taxes,  duties,  etc. 

To  declare  off,  to  recede  from  an  agreement,  under- 
taking, contract,  etc. ;  to  renounce.  —  To  declare  one's  self, 
to  avow  one's  opinion ;  to  show  opeidy  what  one  thinks, 
or  which  side  he  espouses. 

De-clare',  v.  i.     1.  To  make  a  declaration,  or  an  open 
and  explicit  avowal ;  to  proclaim  one's  self ;  —  often  with 
/or  or  (tgaiyist ;  as,  victory  declares  against  the  allies. 
Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait, 
And  then  come  smihng,  and  dcdare  for  fate.      Dn/den. 

2-  {Law)  To  state  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  at  law 
in  a  legal  form  ;  as,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  trespass. 

De-clar'ed-ly  (-5d-lJ),  adv.     Avowedly;  explicitly. 

De-clar'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  declared. 

De-clare'ment  (-mrnt),  n.     Declaration.     {Obs."] 

De-clar'er  (de-klar'er),  v.  One  who  makes  known  or 
proclaims;  tliat  which  exhibits.  Udall. 

De-clen'Sion    (de-klen'shun),   n.       [Apparently   cor- 
rupted fr.  F.  dedijtaison,  fr.  L.  dedhiatio,  fr.  declinare. 
See  Decline,  and  cf.  Declination.]     1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  declining  ;  declination ;  descent ;  slope. 
The  dedcnsion  of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  eea.  T.  Burnet. 


2.  A  falling  off  towards  a  worse  state ;  a  downward 
tendency  ;  deterioration  ;  decay  ;  as,  the  dedtnsiun  of 
virtue,  nf  HciciHic,  of  a  state,  etc. 

Serhieud  tlie  ]>iteb  aiul  heiL'lit  uf  all  hiu  tliou[;htB 

To  huhe</..'r;.;H,M.v/i.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  courteously  refusing ;  act  of  declining  ;  a  de- 
clinature ;  refusal ;  as,  the  dedension  of  a  nomination. 

4.  {Gram.)  {a)  Intiection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  etc., 
according  to  tin?  grammatical  cases,  {b)  Tlie  form  of  the 
intiection  of  a  word  declined  by  cases ;  as,  the  (irst  or  the 
second  dedcnsion  of  uouns,  adjectives,  etc.  {()  Itehears- 
iug  a  word  as  declined. 

{jy  The  nominative  was  hel'I  to  be  the  oritnary  rui<i 
original  form,  and  waH  likened  in  si  prriini'iK  nhir  lim- ; 
the  variations,  or  iddiqur  ciises,  wen-  regarded  aH  lalluigK 
(hence  cjilU'd -7/.v».v,  cases,  or  fallings)  trom  the  noniina- 
tivi*  or  iterpeiirlicnlar ;  and  an  enumerating  of  the  various 
forniH,  f.eiiij^  ;i  Miirt  of  progressive  descent  from  the  noun's 
upriglit  Jim  ui,  was  called  ;i  dfde/ision.  Harris. 

Declension  of  the  needle,  declination  of  the  needle. 

De-clen'Blon-al  (de-klen'sh&n-Hl),  a,  Helonging  to 
declension. 

Jh'daisiimal  and  syntactical  forms.       M.  Arnold. 

De-Clln'a-ble  (de-klii/a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dtdinahle. 
See  Decline.]  Capable  of  being  declined  ;  admitting  of 
declension  or  inflection  ;  as,  di'dinahle  parts  of  speech. 

De-Clln'al  (-«!),  <'■'     Declining  ;  sloping. 

DeC'll-nate  (d6k'lT-nit),  a.  [L.  dedinatus,  p.  p.  of 
dedinarc.  Sc^e  Decline.]  Bent  downward  or  aside; 
{Hot.)  bending  downward  in  a  curve  ;  declined. 

Dec'U-na'tion  (dekai-na'shun),  n.  [L.  dfdinatio  a 
iM'iuliiig  aside,  an  avoiding:  cf.  F.  declination  a  deca- 
dence. See  Declen^iion.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  bend- 
ing downward  ;  inclination;  hb,  declination  of  the  head. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  off  or  declining  from  ex- 
cellence or  perfection  ;  deterioration;  decay;  decline. 
"The  decli>iatio7i  of  a  monarchy."  Bacon. 

SummiT  ...  is  not  looked  on  as  a  time 

Of  ilcclination  or  decay.  WnU-r. 

3.  The  act  of  deviating  or  turning  aside ;  oblique  mo- 
tion ;  obliquity  ;  withdrawal. 

The  dfiTiniitioii  of  atoms  in  their  descent.      Brntlrij. 
Every  d<dination  and  violation  of  the  rules.       South. 

4.  The  act  or  state  of  declining  or  refusing;  with- 
drawal ;  refusal ;  averseness. 

The  queen's  declination  from  marriage.  Stow. 

6.  (Asiron.)  The  angular  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  celestial  equator,  either  northward  or  southward. 

6.  {Dialing)  The  arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  be- 
tween the  vertical  plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if 
reckoned  from  the  east  or  west,  or  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  reckoned  from  the  north  or  south. 

7.  {Grant.)  The  act  of  inflecting  a  word ;  declension. 
See  Decline,  v.  t.,  4. 

Angle  of  declination,  the  angle  made  by  a  descending 
line,  or  plane,  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Circle  of  declina- 
tion, a  circle  parallel  to  the  celestial  equator.  -  Declina- 
tion compass  ( /'/;  V'*iC5),  acompass  arranged  ior  finding  the 
declinatii'ii  nf  the  magnetic  needle.  -  Declination  of  the 
compass  or  needle,  the  horizontal  angle  which  the  magnetic 
needle  makes  with  tlie  true  uorth-and-soutli  line. 

Dec''U-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decUnateur.  See 
Decline.]  1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  declination 
or  angle  whicli  a  plane  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

2.  A  di.ssentient.      [7v,]  Bp.  Ilacket. 

De-clln'a-tO-ry  (de-klin'a-tu-rj?  or  de-klTn'- ;  'J77),  a. 
[LL.  dedijiatorittSj  fr,  L.  declinare  :  cf.  F.  dtcUnatnire.'] 
Containing  or  involving  a  declination  or  refusal,  as  of 
submission  to  a  charge  or  sentence.  Blackstone. 

Declinatory  plea  (0.  Eng.  Law),  the  plea  of  sanctuary  or 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  before  trial  or  conviction  ;  —  now 
abolished. 

De-clin'a-tore  (-tfir ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  declining 
or  refusing  ;  as,  the  declinature  of  an  office. 

De-Cline'  (de-klin'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  v.  p.  Declin-ed 
(-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &.  rb.  n.  Declining.]  [OE.  dediuen  to 
bend  down,  lower,  sink,  decline  (a  noun),  F.  dedinrr  to 
decline,  refuse,  fr.  L.  declinare  to  turn  aside,  inflect  (a 
part  of  speech),  avoid  ;  de  -{-  clinare  to  inclin* ;  akin  to 
E.  lean.  See  Lean,  r.  i.]  1.  To  bend,  or  lean  down- 
ward ;  to  take  a  downward  direction ;  to  bend  over  or 
liang  down,  as  from  weakness,  weariness,  despondency, 
etc.  ;  to  condescend.  ^^"With  declining  head.^^  Shak. 
He  .  .  .  would  dedine  even  to  the  lowest  of  his  family. 

Lady  JIutchinson. 
Disdaining  to  tledine. 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cnes.        Biiron. 

The  ground  at  length  became  broken  and  dcdincf  rapidly. 

.SiV  II'.  .^c<jtt. 

2.  To  tend  or  draw  towards  a  close,  decay,  or  extinc- 
tion ;  to  tend  to  a  leas  perfect  state  ;  to  become  dimin- 
ished or  impaired ;  to  fail ;  to  sink  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
lessen;  as,  the  day  declines;  virtue  declines;  religion 
declines  ;  business  declines. 

That  empire  must  fledine 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin.         Walhr. 
And  presume  to  know  .  .  . 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  or  bend  aside  ;  to  deviate  ;  to  stray  ;  to 
:  withdraw ;  as,  a  line  that  declines  from  straightness ; 

conduct  that  dedines  from  sound  morals. 

Yet  do  I  not  dedine  from  thy  testimonies.    Ps.  cxix.  157. 

4.  To  turn  away  ;  to  shun  ;  to  refuse  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  accept  or  consent ;  as,  he  declined^  upon  principle, 

De-cLbae',  v.  t.  1.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  do\vn  ; 
to  depress  ;  to  cause  to  bend,  bow,  or  falL 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  iledined.        Tliomson. 

And  now  fair  Phoebus  gan  iledine  in  haste 

llis  weary  wagon  to  the  western  vale.  Sjienser. 

2.  To  cause  to  decrease  or  diminish.  [Obs.'\  "You 
have  declined  his  means."  Beau,  li:  Fl. 

lie  knoweth  his  error,  but  will  not  seek  to  flerh'nc  it.    Burton. 

3.  To  put  or  turn  aside  ;  to  turn  off  or  away  from  ;  to 
refuse  to  undertake  or  comply  with  ;  to  reject;  to  shun  ; 


to  avoid;  as,  to  decline  an  offer;  to  decline  a  conteet; 
he  declined  any  participation  with  them. 
c.uld  I 

lieeluie  thin  dreadful  hour  ?  Slnmiufjer. 

4.  {Gram.)  To  intlecl,  or  reheariic  in  order  the  cliangea 
of  grammatical  form  of ;  as,  to  decline  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective. 

^4r'  Now  restricted  to  such  words  as  have  case  inflec- 
tiunn  ;  but  formerly  it  was  applied  both  to  declension  and 
conjugation. 

After  the  ilrst  dcclminrj  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Aidiam. 

6.  To  run  through  from  first  to  last;  to  repeat  like  a 
8chooll)oy  declining  a  noun.     [^.]  Shak. 

De-cUne' (du-klin'),  7*.   [F.dedin.   Bee  Decxike,  r.  t.  j 

1.  A  falling  oil ;  a  tendency  to  a  worse  state  ;  diminu- 
tion or  decay ;  deterioration ;  also,  the  period  when  a  thing 
intending  toward  extinction  or  a  lei^s  perfect  state;  as, 
the  (/cc^i'ne  of  life;  the  t/cc/inc  of  strength  ;  the  decline 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

Their  fathers  lived  in  the  dedine  of  literature.     Swift, 

2.  {Med.)  That  period  of  a  disorder  or  paroxysm  when 
the  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in  violence  ;  as,  the  decline 
of  a  fever. 

3.  A  gradual  sinking  and  wasting  away  of  the  physical 
faculties  ;  any  wasting  disease,  esp.  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  as,  to  die  of  a  decline.  JJunglison. 

Syii.  —  Decline,  Decay,  Consumption.  Dedine  marks 
the  first  stage  in  a  downward  progress;  f/^'r^'/v  indicates 
the  second  stage,  and  denotes  a  tendency  to  ultimate  de- 
struction ;  conyiiinj'ii'm  marks  a  steady  decay  from  an 
internal  exhaiistion  of  strength.  The  health  may  expe- 
rience a  decline  from  various  causes  at  any  period  of  lite  ; 
it  is  naturally  subject  to  d'cai/  with  the  advance  of  old 
age;  consinnjifion  may  take  ]»hicf  at  almcist  any  jteriodof 
lile,  from  disease  which  we;irK  nut  the  cimstituti'iu.  In 
popular  language  fAv////-'  IK  fifteii  used  an  Kynonymous 
with  loii.-iiiiiipfion.  By  a  gradual  drrlinc,  states  and  com- 
munities lose  their  fttrenpth  and  vigor;  by  progressive 
derail,  they  are  stripped  ot  their  honor,  stability,  and 
greatness;  by  a  consinnj'fion  ui  their  resources  and  vital 
energy,  they  are  led  rapidly  on  to  a  completion  of  their 
existence. 
De-clined'  (de-kllnd'),  <t-    Declinate.  ' 

De-cUn'er  (de-klin'er),  n.  He  who  declines  ot  rejects. 

A  studious  (Ifdinernt  honors.  llvp.hm. 

Dec'll-noin'e-ter  (d5k'lT-n5m'e-ter),  71.  [Dedine  -f- 
-inder.']  {Physic.'^)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

De-clin'OUS  (de-kli'uuH),  a.     Declinate. 

De-cliv'1-tOUS  f-klTv'T-tiiB),  I  a.      Descending    gradu- 

De-cll'vous  (de-kli'viis),  ]  ally;  moderately  steep; 
sloping  ;  downhill. 

De-cllv'1-ty  {de-klTv'T-tJ?),  n.;  pi.  Declh-ittes  (-tiz). 
[L.  dediri/as,  fr.  dediris  sloping,  do\^^lhill ;  de  -j-  dtvut 
a  slope,  a  hill;  akin  to  clinare  to  incline:  cf.  F.  decli- 
vite.  See  Decline.]  1.  Deviation  from  a  horizontal 
line  ;  gradual  descent  of  surface  ;  inclination  downward  ; 
slope ;  —  opposed  to  acclivity,  or  ascent ;  the  same  slope, 
considered  as  descending,  being  a  declivity^  which,  con- 
sidered as  ascending^  is  an  acclivity. 

2.  A  descending  surface  ;  a  sloping  place. 

Commodious  dedivHics  and  channels  for  the  passage  of  the 
waters.  Ikrham. 

De-coct'  (de-kSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decocted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decoctino.]  [L.  decodus,  p.  p.  of  dero- 
quere  to  boil  down;  de  -\-  coqnere  to  cook,  boil.  See 
Cook  to  decoct.]  1.  To  prepare  by  boiling ;  to  digest 
in  hot  or  boiling  water  ;  to  extract  the  strength  or  flavor 
of  by  boiling  ;  to  make  an  infusion  of. 

2.  To  prepare  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach  for  assimi- 
lation ;  to  digest ;  to  concoct. 

3-  To  warm,  strengthen,  or  invigorate,  as  if  by  boiling'. 
[7i.]     "  Decoct  their  cold  blood."  Shak. 

De-coct 'l-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  boiled  or 
digested. 

De-coc'tlon  (de-kSk'shun),  n.  [F.  decoction,  L.  de- 
coctio.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  anything  in  a 
watery  fluid  to  extract  its  virtues. 

In  deeoction  ...  it  cither  purgetb  at  the  top  or  eettleth  at  the 
bottom.  Bacmu 

2.  An  extract  got  from  a  body  by  boiling  it  in  water. 

If  the  plant  bo  boiled  in  water,  tlie  strained  liquor  is  called 
the  ilicoction  of  the  plant.  .Irhuthnol. 

In  pliarmacy  decoction  is  opposed  to  infusion,  where  there  is 
merely  steeping.  Latham. 

De-coc'ture  (de-k5k'tur;  135),??.     A  decoction.  [/?.] 

De-collate  (dt-kCl'lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decol- 
LATEO  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decollating.]  [L.  decollatus,  p. 
p.  of  decollare  to  behead  ;  de  -\-  culliini  neck.]  To  sever 
from  the  neck  ;  to  behead  ;  to  decapitate. 

Tlie  dtrnllatrd  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist       Burke. 

De-COlla-ted  (-la-tSd),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Decapitated ;  worn 
or  cast  off  in  the  process  of  growth,  as  the  apex  of  cer- 
tain univalve  shells. 

De'COl-la'tlon  (de'kol-la'shun),  71.  [l^.  decoUatio  :  cf. 
F.  decollation.']  1.  The  act  of  beheading  or  state  of  one- 
beheaded  ;  —especially  used  of  the  execution  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

2.  A  painting  representing  the  beheading  of  a  saint  or 
martyr,  esp.  of  St.  Jolm  the  Baptist. 

II  D6'colle-t6'  (dS'kol'h -tfiOi  «■  [F.,  p.  p.  of  decolle- 
ter  to  bare  the  neck  and  shoulders  ;  de-  -f-  coHet  collar,  fr. 
L.  collum  neck.]  Leaving  the  neck  and  shoulders  un- 
covered ;  cut  low  in  the  neck,  or  low-necked,  as  a  dress. 

De-COl'llng  (de-kollTng),  n.    Beheading.     [7?.] 

Bv  a  speedv  dethroning  and  tlea-lling  of  the  king. 

^        '        ■  ParUam,:ntarii  lI,stonj  (1W3). 

De-col'or  (de-kul'er),  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  decolorer.,  L.  de- 
colorare.    Cf.  DiscoLOR.]   To  deprive  of  color ;  to  bleach. 

De-coi'or-ant  (-(int),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decolorant,  p.  pr.]  A 
substance  which  removes  color,  or  Idearhes. 

De-col'or-ate  (-it),  a.  [L.  decoloratus,  p.  p.  of  decO' 
lorare.]     Deprived  of  color. 

De-col'or-ate  (-at),  r.  (.    To  decolor. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   Om ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,    ink;     then,   tliin;     ton;     xli_z  in  azure 
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De-COror-a'tlon  (df-kuFer-a'shiin),  71.  [L.  decolorn- 
tio :  cf.  F.  decoloraliufi.J  The  removal  or  absence  of 
color.  J-'rrnntil. 

De-col'or-lze  (-Iz),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  color;  to 
wliitLMi.     Turner.  —  De-COl'or-l-za'tion  (-i-za'slmu),  n. 

De^com-plex'  (.de'koiu-pleks'),  a.  [Pref.  de-  (inteus.) 
-\-  comjjlex.]  Repeatedly  compound;  made  up  of  com- 
plei  constituents. 

De^com-pos^a-ble  (dekom-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
"being  resolved  iuto  constituent  elements. 

De'com-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  limj).  &  p.  p.  Decom- 
posed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decomposing.]  [Cf.  F. 
decomposer.  Cf.  Discompose.]  To  separate  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  ;  to  resolve  into  original  elements  ;  to  set 
free  from  previously  existing  forms  of  chemical  combi- 
nation ;  to  bring  to  dissolution  ;  to  rot  or  decay. 

De'COm-posc/,  v.  i.  To  become  resolved  or  returned 
from  existing  combinations  ;  to  undergo  dissolution  ;  to 
decay ;  to  rot. 

De^COm-posed'  (de^kom-pozd'),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Separated 
or  broken  up ;  —  said  of  the  crest  of  birds  when  the 
feathers  are  divergent. 

De'com-pos'lte  (de^kom-poz'tt),  n.  [Pref.  de-  (in- 
teu&.) -\- composiie.^  X.  Compounded  more  than  once ; 
compotmded  with  things  already  composite. 

2.  (Boi.)  See  Decompound,  a.,  2. 

De-'com-pos'ite,  7i.    Anything  decompounded. 

I)ero>npo^itex  of  tlirec  metals  or  more.  Jiacon, 

De-COm'po-si'tion  (de-kom'pu-zTsh'un),  n.  [Pref. 
<?f-  {in  sense  3  intensive)  -j-  composition  :  cf.  F.  decom- 
position. Cf.  DiscoMPosiTioN.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  resolving  the  constituent  parts  of  a  compound  body 
or  substance  into  its  elementary  parts  ;  separation  into 
constituent  parts  ;  analysis  ;  the  decay  or  dissolution 
consequent  on  the  removal  or  alteration  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  a  compound  ;  disintegration ;  as,  the  de- 
composition of  wood,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  into  original  elements. 

3<  Repeated  composition  ;  a  combination  of  com- 
pounds.     [_Obs.'\ 

Decompoflltlon  of  forces.  Same  as  Resolution  of  forces, 
under  Kesolutiok.  —  Decomposition  of  light,  the  division 
of  liglit  into  the  prismatic  colors. 

De'COm-pOUnd'  (de'kom-pound'),  v.  t.  {^imp.  &p.  p. 
Decompounded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decompounding.]  [Pref. 
<le-  (intens.  in  sense  1)  -)-  compound.,  v.  t.]  1.  To  com- 
pound or  mix  with  that  which  is  already  compound  ;  to 
compound  a  second  time. 

2.  To  reduce  to  constituent  parts  ;  to  decompose. 

It  (lividt-s  ami '/('■?0m7>oM)K/s  objects  into  .  .  .  parts.     Hazlitt. 

De-'com-poimd',  a.  [Pref.  de-  (intens.)  +  compound^ 
a.]  1.  Compound  of  what  is  already  compounded  ;  com- 
pounded a  second  time. 

2.  il>ot.)  Several  times  compounded  or 
divided,  as  a  leaf  or  stem  ,  decomposite. 

De'conx-pound',  n.    A  decomposite. 

De'com-pound'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  belli;,'  derompouiiiicil. 

Deacon -cen'trate  (de'kon-s5u'trat  or 
<35-kun'>>en-trat),  v.  t.  To  withdraw  from 
concentration  ;  to  decentralize,     [.ff.] 

De-con'cen-tra'tion  (-sen-tra'shuu),  n. 
Act  of  deconcentrating.     [Z^.] 

De'COn-COCt'(de'k5n-k5kt'),  r.  /.  To 
decompose.     [/'.]  Fidler. 

De-con'se-crate  (de-k5n'.se-krat),  v.  t. 
To   deprive   of   sacredness ;  to  secularize. — D&-COIl^se- 
«ra'tlon  (-kra'shiin),  iu 

Dec'0-ia-ment  (dSk'n-ra-ment),  n.  [L.  decorauten- 
ium.    See  Decorate,  r.  t.}    Ornament.    lObs.]    Builei/. 

Dec^o-rate  (d6k'o-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  1>ecorated 
{-ra-'tSd);  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Decorating  (-ra'ting).]  [L. 
<leroratus,  p.  p.  of  decorare^  f  r.  decus  ornament ;  akin  to 
decere  to  be  becoming.  See  Decent.]  To  deck  with 
that  which  is  becoming,  ornamental,  or  honorary ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  beautify ;  to  embellish ;  as,  to  decorate  the 
person;  to  decorate  an  edifice;  to  r/fcor///e  a  lawn  with 
flowers ;  to  decorate  the  mind  with  moral  beauties ;  to 
decorate  a  hero  with  honors. 

Her  fat  iit-ck  was  ornamented  with  jewels,  rich  bracelets  der. 
orated  Iter  arms.  T/aicAennj. 

Syii. —To  adorn  ;  embellish;   ornament 
grace.    See  Adorn. 

Decorated  style  iArr/i.),  a  name  given  bv  some  writers 
to  the  perfected  English  Gothic  arcliitectiire  :  it  maybe 
considered  as  having  flourished  from  about  A.  d.  I'Mi  to 
A.  D.  l-i'io. 

Dec'O-ra'tlon  (dek'o-ra'shun),  v.  [LL.  drcoratio:  cf. 
F.  deroration.'\  1.  The  act  of  adorning,  embellishing,  or 
honoring;  ornamentation. 

2.  That  which  adorns,  enriches,  or  beautifies ;  some- 
tliing  added  by  way  of  embellishment ;  orna- 
ment. 

The  hall  was  celebrated  for . . ,  the  richness  of  ita 
dccorntton.  Motlaj. 

3.  Specifically,  any  mark  of  honor  to  be 
worn  upon  the  person,  as  a  medal,  cross,  or 
riblx)n  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  besto' 
for  services  in  war,  great  achievements  in  lit- 
«ratnre,  art,  etc. 

Decoration  Day,  a  day.  May  30,  aiipointed  for  decorating 
witli  tl'>werH  lliH  graves  of  the  iJinon  soldiers  and  sailorH. 
■who  fell  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States;  Memorial 
Day.    \U.  S.\ 

Dec'0-ra-tive  (dek'i-ra-tTv  or  -rt-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
derorafif]  Suited  to  decorate  or  embellish  ;  adorning. 
—  Dec'o-ra-tlve-neBS,  ji. 

Decorative  art,  tine  art  which  lias  for  itn  end  ornamenta- 
tion, rather  than  the  representation  of  objects  or  ovents. 

Doc'O-ra'tOr  (-ra'tur),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dhoratni.r.']  One 
who  decomtes,  adorns,  or  embellislies ;  specifically,  an 
artisan  wJiokg  bufiiness  is  the  decoration  of  houses,  cap. 
their  interior  decoration. 


beautify ; 


De-core'  (df-kor'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  decorer.  See  Deco- 
rate.]    To  decorate;  to  beautify.     [Obs.'\ 

To  decore  and  beautify  the  house  of  God.      /-'.  Hull. 

De-COre'ment  (-ment),  n.     Ornament.     [Obs.] 

De-co'rous  (de-ko'riis  or  dek'S-rus;  277).  fi.    [L.  de- 

cdrus,  f  r.  decor  comeliness,  beauty  ;  akin  to  decere.    See 

Decent,  and  cf.  Decorum.]    Suitable  to  a  ch«.acter,  or 

to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  ;  marked  with  decorum  ; 

becoming  ;    proper  ;    seemly  ;    befitting  ;  as,   a  decorous 

speech  ;  decorous  behavior ;  a  decorous  dress  for  a  judge. 

A  decoroua  pretext  tor  the  wiir.  Motley. 

—  De-co'rous-ly,  fl(/t'.  — De-co'rous-ness,  n. 

De-cor'tl-cate  (de-kor'tl-kilti.  v.  t.  [imji.  Sz  p.  p. 
Decorticated;  p. pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Decorticating.]  [L.  de- 
corticatus,  p.  p.  of  decorticare  to  bark;  de  -\-  cortez 
bark.]  To  divest  of  the  bark,  luisk,  or  exterior  coating ; 
to  husk;  to  peel;  to  hull.  "Great  barley  dried  and 
decorticated.''''  Arbutknot. 

De-cor'tl-ca'llon  f-ka'shiin),  v.  [L.  decorticatin :  cf. 
F.  d'^fo)i,rof/>ni.]  The  act  of  stripping  off  the  bark,  rind, 
hull,  vr  outer  coat. 

De-cor'tl-ca'tor  (de-kOr'tt-ka'ter),  7i.  A  machine  for 
decorticating  wood,  hulling  grain,  etc. ;  also,  an  instru- 
ment for  removing  surplus  bark  or  moss  from  fruit  trees. 

De-CO'rum  (de-ko'riim),  n.  [L.  decdrum^  it.  decorus. 
See  Decorous]  Propriety  of  manner  or  conduct ;  grace 
arising  from  suitableness  of  apeecli  and  behavior  to  one's 
OTi^Ti  character,  or  to  the  place  and  occasion  ;  decency  of 
conduct ;  seemliuess  ;  that  which  is  seemly  or  suitable. 

Xegligent  of  the  duties  and  deconnii'i  of  his  station.    Ilallam. 
If  ynurmaster 
Would  have  a  queen  liis  beggar,  "you  must  tell  him, 
T)iat  niaje&ty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  bti;  than  a  kiut'dom.  Shal: 

Syn.  —  Decorum,  Dignity.  Decorum,  in  accordance 
with  its  etymology,  is  that  which  is  becominq  in  outward 
act  or  appearance  ;  as,  the  derorum  of  a  public  assemldv. 
Dignity  springs  from  an  mward  elevation  of  soul  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  effect  on  the  manners ;  as,  dig- 
nity of  personal  appearance. 

De-coy'  (de-koi'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Decoyed  (-koid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decoying.]  [Pref.  de-  -p  coy  ;  orig.,  to 
quiet,  soothe,  caress,  entice.  See  Coy.]  To  lead  into 
danger  by  artifice ;  to  lure  into  a  net  or  snare ;  to  en- 
trap ;  to  iusnare ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice ;  as,  to  decoy  troops 
into  an  ambush ;  to  decoy  ducks  into  a  net. 

Did  to  a  lonely  cot  Ids  steps  decoy.  Tliom&on. 

E'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  dccoii, 
The  Ireart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy.     Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  entice ;  teinpt ;  allure  ;  lure.    See  Allure. 

De-coy',  n.  1.  Anything  intended  to  lead  into  a 
snare ;  a  lure  that  deceives  and  misleads  iuto  danger,  or 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy ;  a  bait. 

2.  A  fowl,  or  the  likeness  of  one,  used  by  sportsmen 
to  entice  other  fowl  into  a  net  or  within  shot. 

3.  A  place  into  which  wild  fowl,  esp.  ducks,  are  en- 
ticed in  order  to  take  or  shoot  them. 

4.  A  person  employed  by  officers  of  justice,  or  parties 
exposed  to  injury,  to  induce  a  suspected  person  to  com- 
mit an  offense  under  circumstances  that  will  lead  to  his 
detection. 

De-coy'-duck'  (-duk'),  n.    A  duck  used  to  lure  wild 

ducks  into  a  decoy ;  hence,  a  jiersou  employed  to  lure 

others  int..  danger.  Beau,  d;  Fl. 

De-coy'er  l-er),  n.     One  who  decoys  another. 

De-coy'-man'  (-man'),  n. ;  pL  Decoy-men  (-men).    A 

man  employed  in  decoying  wild  fowl. 

De-crease'  (de-kres'),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Decreased 
(-kierif) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Decreasing.]  [OE.  decreceny 
fr.  OF.  decreistre^  F.  decrottre,  or  from  the  OF.  noun 
(see  Decrease,  n.),  fr.  L.  decrescere  to  grow  less ;  de  -\- 
crescere  to  grow.  See  Crescent,  and  cf.  Increase.]  To 
grow  less,  —  opposed  to  increase  ;  to  be  diminished  grad- 
ually, iu  size,  degree,  number,  duration,  etc.,  or  in 
strength,  quality,  or  excellence  ;  as,  the  daj's  decrease  iu 
length  from  June  to  December. 

lie  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  John  iii.  30. 
Syn.  — To  Decrease,  Diminish.  Things  usually  de- 
crease or  fail  off  by  degrees,  and  from  within,  or  througli 
some  cause  wliich  is  imperceptible  ;  as,  the  fiood  li'  creii.s- 
es ;  the  cold  decreases ;  their  affection  has  dccrrascd. 
Tilings  coimnouly  diminish  or  are  diminished  by  an  influ- 
ence from  without,  or  one  which  is  apparent ;  as,  the  army 
wsLi*,  diminished  by  disease;  liis  property  is  diminishina 
through  extravagance;  their  affection  has  diminished 
since  tlieir  separation.  The  turn  of  thought,  however,  is 
often  such  that  these  words  may  be  interchanged. 

The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told 

TJic  flood  diviraned.  Drayton. 

Ontf's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eve  ; 

IlL'fure  the  Boreal  blasts  tlie  vessels  flj'.  Pope. 

De-crease',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  grow  less  ;  to  dtnunish 
gradually  ;  as,  extravagance  decreases  one^s  means. 

Tlmt  might  dimasc  their  present  sturc.  Prior. 

De-crease',  n.  [ok.  decrees^  OF.  dccreis,  fr.  decreis- 
trc.  Si-c  Decrease,?'.]  1.  A  becoming  less  ;  gradual  dim- 
inntinn  ;  decay;  as,  a  (/'•rrcrrse  of  revenueor  of  strength. 

2.  Tin-  wane  of  tlie  moon.  Bacon. 

De-creaseless,  ft.     Suffering  no  decrea.se.     [i?.] 
It  Ithi'  M\er]  flows  and  flows,  uml  vrt  will  flow, 
\  oluiiir  '/rcrcusrlrsn  to  the  flnal  lidur.  ,1.  .S,  irnitl. 

De-creas'lng,  a.  Becoming  less  and  loss ;  diminish- 
ing. —  De-creas'ing-ly,  adv. 

DecreaflinK  BPriea  (Mnth.\  a  series  in  which  each  term  is 
innni;rii:ally  .sinalh-r  than  the  preceding  term. 

De'cre-a'tion  (deUr^-Ii'shun),  n.  Destruction  ;  —  op- 
pOHcd  to  rrcfition.     [A',]  Cudirorfh. 

De-cree'  (d'-kr^'),  n.  [OE.  decre,  F.  dh-rrf,  fr.  L. 
derrel'ini,  ncut.  of  dcrretit.s,  p.  p.  of  decerncre  to  decidi'  ; 
de  -i~  cernrrc  to  decide.  See  Certain,  and  cf.  Decreet. 
Decretal.]  1.  An  order  from  one  having  authority, 
deciding  what  is  to  be  done  by  a  subordinate  ;  also,  a  de- 
termination by  one  having  power,  deciding  wliat  Is  to  be 


done  or  to  take  place;  edict ;   law  ;  authoritative  rule; 

decision.  "  The  decre^rs  of  Venice."  Shak. 

There  went  out  a  iltcrce  from  Ca?ear  Augustus  that  oil  the 

world  ahould  be  taxed.  /,«A<-  ii.  1. 

Poor  liai;.i.  wliy  quivcrest  thou  at  this  decree  T        .'ShaK: 

2.  (Lniv)  («)  A  decision,  order,  or  sentence,  given  in 
a  cause  by  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty.  (6)  A  deter- 
mination or  judgment  of  an  umpire  on  a  case  submitted 
to  him.  Brands. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  edict  or  law  made  by  a  council  for  reg- 
ulating any  business  within  their  jurisdiction ;  as,  the 
decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 

Syn.  —  Law  ;  regulation  ;  edict ;  ordinance.   See  Law. 

De-cree'  (de-kre'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decreed 
(-kred') ;  ;).;jr.  &t7/.7i.  Decreeing.]  1.  To  determine  ju- 
dicially by  authority,  or  by  decree  ;  to  constitute  by  edict ; 
to  appoint  by  decree  or  law  ;  to  determine ;  to  order ; 
to  ordain  ;  as,  a  court  decrees  a  restoration  of  property. 

TIiuu  Bliolt  also  rft'crec  a  thing,  and  it  shall  beeetablishcd  unto 
thee.  Job  xxii.  28. 

2.  To  ordain  by  fate. 

De-cree',  v.  i.    To  make  decrees ;  —  used  absolutely. 
Father  eternal  !  thine  is  to  dcrrcc  ; 
Mine,  both  in  lieaveu  and  eartli  to  do  tliy  will.    Milton, 

De-cree'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  decreed. 

De-cre'er  (-er),  7i.     One  who  decrees.        J.  Gooduin. 

De-creet'  (de-kref),  n.  [Cf.  Decree.]  \Scots  Law) 
The  final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  of  an  in- 
ferior coiu't,  by  whicli  the  question  at  issue  is  decided. 

Dec're-ment  {dek're-ment),  n.  [L.  decrementiim,  fr. 
decrescere.  See  Decrease.]  1.  The  state  of  becoming 
gradually  less  ;  decrease ;  diminution  ;  waste  ;  loss. 

Twit  me  with  the  di  ereimmts  oi  my  pendants.        Ford. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  o£  the  earth  suffer 
a  continual  f/c-jv  iin.-nl.  Wu'j'lnard. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or  waste  ; 
—  opposed  to  increment. 

3.  {Crystalloff.)  A  name  given  by  Haliy  to  the  suc- 
cessive diminution  of  the  layers  of  molecules,  applied  to 
the  faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  wluch  be  supposed 
the  secondary  forms  to  be  produced. 

4.  {Math.)  The  quantity  by  which  a  variable  ia  dimin- 
ished. 

Eqnal  decrement  of  life,  (a)  The  decrease  of  life  in  a 
group  of  persons  in  which  the  assumed  law  of  mortality 
is  sucli  that  of  a  given  large  number  of  persons,  all  being 
now  of  the  same  age,  an  equal  number  shall  die  each 
consecutive  year,  ib)  The  decrease  of  life  in  a  group  of 
persons  in  which  the  assumed  law  of  mortality  is  such 
tliat  the  ratio  of  those  dying  in  a  year  to  those  living 
through  the  year  is  constant,  being  independent  of  the 
age  of  the  persons. 

De-crep'lt  (de-krepTt),  a.  [L.  deerepitus,  perhaps 
orig.,  noised  out,  noiseless,  applied  to  old  people,  who 
creep  about  quietly  ;  de  +  crepare  to  make  a  noise,  rat- 
tle :  cf.  F.  decrepit.  See  Crepitate.]  Broken  domi  with 
age  ;  wasted  and  enfeebled  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ; 
feeble  ;  worn  out.  "Beggary  or  decrepit  age."  MUton. 
Already  dcercj-it  with  premature  old  npe.      Motley. 

E;^^  Sometimes  incorrectly  w  ritten  decrepid. 

De-crep'i-late  (-T-tat),  7-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decrepi- 
tated;^, pr.  &  vb.  71.  Decrepitating.]  [Cf.  F.  <M- 
crtpiter.'}  To  roast  or  calcine  so  as  to  cause  a  crackling 
noise  ;  as,  to  decrepitate  salt. 

De-crep'i-tate.  v.  i.    To  crackle,  as  salt  in  roasting. 

De-crep'i-ta'tion  (-ta'sbun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decrepita- 
tion.] The  act  of  decrepitating  ;  a  crackling  noise,  such 
as  salt  makes  when  roasting. 

De-crep'it-ness  (-TtJ,  n.  Decrepitude,  [i?.]  Barrow, 

De-crep'Mude  (-T-tu<l),  ??.  [Cf.  F.  decrepitude.']  The 
broken  state  produced  by  decay  and  the  infirmities  Of 
age  ;  infirm  old  age. 

I!  De'cres-cen'dO  (de'kres-seuMo  ;  It.  da'kra-shan'do), 
a.  S:  adv.     [It.]     (Mas.)  With  decreasing 
volume   of  sound; — a  direction  to  per- 
formers, either  written  upon  the  staff  (ab- 
breviated Ike. ,  or  Decrcsc.)y  or  indicated    Dccrescendo. 
by  the  .sign. 

De-cres'cent  (de-krSs's^nt),  a.  [L.  decrescens,  p.  pr. 
of  </crrf'scere.  See  Decrease.]  Becoming  less  by  grad- 
ual diminution  ;  decreasing  ;  as,  a  decrescent  moon. 

De-cres'cent,  n.  (Her.)  A  crescent  with  the  liorna 
directed  towards  the  sinister.  Cassans. 

De-cre'tal  (de-kre't^l),  a.  [L.  deei-etah's,  fr.  decre- 
tum.  Sec  Decree.]  Ai)pfrtainiug  to  a  decree:  con- 
taining a  decree ;  as,  a  drrrctat  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

De-cre'tal,  «.  [LL.  lierrctale,  ueut.  of  L.  decretalis. 
See  Decretal,  a.]  1.  {It.  ('.  (h.)  An  authoritative  or- 
der or  decree ;  especially,  a  letter  of  the  pope,  determiu- 
jng  some  point  or  question  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
decretals  form  the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

2.  (Canon  Lair)  The  collection  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees and  decisions  made,  by  order  of  Gregory  IX.,  in 
1'234,  by  St.  Raymond  of  I'onnafort. 

De-crete'  (dt-kref),  n.  [L.  deei-eiu7n.  See  Decree.] 
A  decree.     [Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Do-cre'tlon  (di-kre'shun),  n.  [From  L.  decrescere^ 
decretiim.  See  Decrease.]  A  decrease.  [0/».?.]  Pearson. 

De-cre'tlst  (-tlst),  ?).  [LL.  decretista,  fr.  decrettim : 
cf.  F.  d'crt'tiste.  See  Decuee,  ?(.]  One  who  studies,  or 
profcssc*  the  knowledge  of,  tin-  decretals 

De-cre'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  [From  L.  decretnm.  See  De- 
cree, 7i.  I     Having  the  fori-e  of  a  decree  ;  determining. 

The  will  of  r.nd  is  either  drrritirc  or  preceptive.    P.atcs. 

Dec're-to'rl-al  (diHi'rt-to'rT-nl),  a.  Decretory ;  author- 
italive.  Sir  T,  Browiie. 

Dec're-tO-ri-ly  (dSlt'rc-t.'i-rMy),  ndi\  In  a  decretory 
or  detiiiitive  manner  ;  by  decree. 

Dec're-tO-ry  (dek'rt-tu-ry),  a.  [L.  derretorius,  from 
drrrrtiim.  See  DECREE.]  1.  Established  by  a  decree; 
<lefinitive ;  settled. 

The  d'crrturi/  rigors  of  a  condemning  Kcntcnco.    Soutlu 

2.  Serving  to  determine;  critical.  *'ThG  critical  or 
decretory  days."  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Do-creW  (dS-kru')',"-  /•  [!*'•  decnie^  n.,  decrease, 
and  di'crii,  \>.  p.  of  decrnltre.  Jieo  Dkcuease,  and  cf. 
Accrue.]     To  deci-yiiHe.     ^ObsA  Spenser. 

De-crral  (de-kri't/l),  n.  [Seo  Dccnv.]  A  crying 
■down  ;  a  lIiuiioious  cenBuro ;  coiuleinnatiou  by  censure. 

De-crl'er  {-5r),  n.    Uno  who  decries. 

De-crown'  (dt-kroun'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ; 
to  diBcrowii.     [/v.]  Jlakeivill. 

De^crus-ta'tlon  (de'kriia-ta'slittn),  n.  [Cf.  0J'\  de- 
er ustntiov  A     Tlie  romoval  of  a  crust. 

De-cry'  (de-kri'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.p.  Decuied  (-krid')  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Decuyino.]  [F.  dwrier,  O^'.  dcscrier; 
prof,  des-  (L.  tlis-)  f-  C7Her  to  cry.  Bee  (Jky,  and  cf. 
;  Descry.]  To  cry  down  ;  to  cenanro  as  faulty,  mean,  or 
worthless;  to  clauwir  against ;  to  blame  clamorously ;  to 
■discredit ;  to  disparage. 

For  small  errors  they  wliolc  plays  decry.        Drydcn. 

McfiHurcfl  which  are  cxtnllcil  hy  unu  half  of  the  kinsdnni  nru 
naturully  (/'  crifil  by  the  other.  .iddinoii. 

Syn,  — Til  Decry,  Depukciate,  Detract,  Disparage. 
Decry  ami  i/r7>/>r(V//rrefer  totlKnialiuiatinnof  atliin;^,  the 
former  seeking  to  lower  its  value  by  chinicruus  (■(.•n^ure, 
the  latter  by  representing  it  as  of  littK'  worth.  />'//v"  /and 
disftaragr  also  refer  to  merit  or  vabm,  which  the  buiiier 
assails  witli  c;iviling,  insinuation,  etc.,  while  tliu  latter 
■willfully  luidciTiites  and  .seeks  to  ilrgradc  it.  Men  drmj 
their  v'lwil^Aivi  i/rjjrrriiitr  their  measures.  Tlie  envious 
dctntrt  U\>\n  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  and  dtsparaye 
the  motivea  of  liim  who  performs  it. 

Dec^U-ba'Uon  (dCk'ij-ba'shQn  or  de'ku-),  n.  [From 
li.  dcciibnre  ;  de  -f  Cfibare.  See  Decumbent.]  Act  of 
lying  down;  decumbenee.     lOhs-l  Evelyn. 

II  De-CU'bl-tUS  (de-ku'bi-tns),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  de  -h 
cuharc^  to  lie  down:  cf.  F.  decubitus.']  {Slrd.)  Au  atti- 
tude aa&iuuetl  iu  lying  down  ;  aa,  tho  dorsal  deruhitns. 

Dec'U-man  (dSk'u-mffu),  a.  [L.  decitmamis  of  the 
tentli,  and  by  metonymy,  large,  fr.  decern  ten.]  Large  ; 
chief ;  — applied  to  an  extraordinary  billow,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  every  tenth  in  order.  [^.]  Also  used  sub- 
stantively. **  Such  dectnnan  biUowd."  Gaitden.  '*The 
battled  dectnnnn.-''  Lnirr!/. 
De-cum'bence  (dc-kum'bms), )  n.  The  act  or  pos- 
De-CUm'ben-cy  (-ben-sy),  |      ture  of  lying  down. 

Tlic  ancient  maiincr  of  decumbency.    Sir  T.  Jiroirnc 
De-CUm^ent  (-bent),  a.    [L.  decitmbejis,  -ejUis,  p.  pr. 
of  decninbere ;  de  -(-  citmbrre  (only  in  comp.),  cubtire 
to  lie  down.]     1.  Lying  down  ;  prostrate  ;  recumbent. 
The  decumbent  portraiture  of  u  wonuin.        Ashnmlr. 
2-  {Bot.)  Rerlining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to 
stand,  and  tending  to  rise  at  the  summit  or  apex  ;  aa,  a 
decumbent  stem.  Gray. 

De-cum'bent-ly,  ndv.     in  a  decumbent  posture. 
De-CUm'bl-ture   (de-kuui'bT-tur ;    135),    n.      1.  Con- 
finement to  a  sick  bed,  or  time  of  takiug  to  one's  bed 
from  sickness.  Boylc. 

2-  (Asfrol.)  Aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing to  one's  sick  bed,  by  which  the  prognostics  of  recov- 
ery or  death  were  made. 

Dec'U-ple  (d5k'u-p'l),  a.  [F.  decttple,  L.  decupliis, 
fr.  decern  ten.]     Tenfold.     [7?.] 

Dec'u-ple,  n.     A  number  ten  times  repeated.     [^.] 
Dec'u-ple,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Decupled  (-p'ld);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decupling  (-pling).]     "'         '      '      "  ' ' 
multiply  by  ten.     [^.] 

De-cu'rl-on  (de-kn'rT-5n),  n.  [L.  decnrio,  decicrionis, 
fr.  decnria  a  squad  of  ten,  fr.  decern  ten.]  (Rnm.  Antiq.\ 
A  head  or  chief  over  ten  ;  especially,  an  officer  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  ten  soldiers. 

De-cu'ri-on-ate  (-it),  n.  [L.  decurionatus,  fr.  de- 
CU7'io.]     The  office  of  a  decuriou. 

De-cur'rence  (de-kiir'rcns),  7i.  The  act  of  running 
down;  a  lapse.     [A'.]  Gnuden. 

De-GUr'rent  (-rent),  a.     [L.  decnrrens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
decurrere  to  run  down  ;  de  -j-  cnrrrre  to  run  :  cf.  F.  decur- 
rent.']    (Bot.)  Extending  downward  ; 
■ — •  said  of  a  leaf  whose  base  extends 
downward  and  forms  a  wing  along 
the  stem.  —  De-cur'rent-ly,  adv. 

De-cur'alon  (-kQr'shun),  V.  [L. 
det'ursio,  fr.  decu7-rere.  See  Decuk- 
HENT.]  A  flowing  down  ;  also,  a  hos- 
tile incur-sion.  [Obs.]  Sir  M.  llalc. 
De-cur'slve  (-sTv),  ff.  [Cf.  F.  rft;- 
cursif.  See  Decurrent.]  Running 
down ;  decurrent. 

De-cur 'slve-ly,  adv.     In  a  decur- 
sive  manner. 
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).]     To  make  tenfold; 


Decurrent  Leaf. 


Decaratvely  pinnate  ( Bot.).  having  the  leaflets  decurrent 
or  running  along  the  petiole  ;  —said  of  a  leaf. 

De-curt'  (de-kOrf),  V.  t.  [L.  decurtare ;  de  +  mr- 
tare.']     To  cut  short ;  to  curtail.     [06j.]  Bale. 

De'cur-ta'tlon  (de'kiir-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  decurfntio.'] 
Act  of  cutting  short.     [06i.] 

Dec'u-ry  (dek'G-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Decuries  (-rTz).  [L.  ele^ 
curia,  fr.  decern  ten.]  A  set  or  squad  of  ten  men  under 
adecurion.  ,5,-,.  ]y^  p^aleigh. 

De-COS'sate  (de-kus'sat),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
-cussated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decussating.]  [L.  dccussa- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  decujfsare  to  cross  like  an  X,  fr.  dccussis, 
(ong.  equiv.  to  decent  asses)  the  number  ten,  which  the 
Romans  represented  by  X.]  To  cross  at  an  acute  angle  ; 
to  cut  or  divide  in  tlie  form  of  X  ;  to  intersect ;  —  said 
of  lines  in  geometrical  fignrea,  rays  of  light,  nerves,  etc. 

De-cus'sate  (-kus'sSt),  I  a.    [L.    demssatus,  p.  p.] 

De-cus'sa-ted  (-sS-tSd),  |      1.  Crossed  ;    intersected. 

2.  {Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs,  each  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  next  pair  above  or  below ;  as,  decussated 
leaves  or  branches. 

3.  {Rhet.)  Consisting  of  two  rising  and  two  falling 
clauses,  placed  in  alternate  opposition  to  each  other  ;  as, 
a  decussated  period. 

De-CUS'sate-ly  (-sSt-lJ),  ndr.    In  a  decussate  manner. 

De^CUS-sa'^tlon  (de'kiis-sa'shiln),  n.     [L.  decussatio.l 

Act  of  crossing  at  an  acute  angle,  or  state  of  being  thus 


rrosseil  ;  an  intersection  in  tlie  form  of  an  X ;  as,  the 
derussation  of  lines,  rayw,  nerves,  etc. 

De-cus'sa-tlve  (dc-kiis'B4-tlv>,  a.  Intersecting  at 
acute  auK'le.s.  Sir  1\  Browne. 

De-cus'sa-tlve-ly,  mlv.  Crosswibe ;  in  the  form  of 
an  X.     "  Anoinleil  decussativcli/."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De'cyKde'sTJ),  M.  [L.  decent  ten  -f  -yl.]  (C/iem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical,  C,(,H„i,  never  exisiing  alone,  but 
regardetl  :ih  the  cluiracteriHtlc  constituent  of  a  number 
of  c.ini|ic.uiid^>  nf  tlie  )i;iraffin  series. 

De-cyl'lc  (d^-sli'ik),  a.    {Chem.)  Allied  to,  or  con- 

tailiiuK,  tlie  ra<liL;il  dccyl. 

De-dal'ian  (dc-diil'yan),  a.    See  D^kdalian. 

Dod'a-loua  (-ledM-lus),  a.     See  J.>^:daloU8. 

llDc-dans'  (dr-daN'),  n.  [F.]  {Court  Tennis)  A 
division,  at  one  end  of  a  teimis  court,  for  si>ectator«. 

Dede  (ded),  a.     Dead.     lObs.j  Chaucer. 

De-dec'O-rate  (de-dek'fi-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  drdecoratus, 
p.  p.  of  dedecorare  to  disgrace.  See  Decorate.]  To 
Ijrifig  to  shame  ;  to  disgrace.     [Ohs.]  Jiailey. 

De-dGC'0-ra'tlon  (-ra'shuu),  n.  [L.  dedecoratio.]  Dis- 
grace ;  dishon(»r.     \_Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-dec'0-rous  (dt-dek'S-riis),  a.  [L.  dedecorus.  See 
Decoruus.]     Disgraceful;  unbecoming.     [A',]     Bailey. 

De'den-tl'tlon  (de'dCn-tTsh'Qn),  Ji.  The  shedding  of 
teeth.     [/*■]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Ded'1-cate  (dCd'I-kat),  p.  a.  [L.  dcdiaUus,  p.  p.  of 
dcdic'irc  to  attirm,  to  dedicate;  de  -\-  dicare  to  declare, 
dedicate  ;  akin  to  dieerr  to  say.  See  Diction.]  Dedica- 
ted ;  set  apart;  devoted;  consecrated.  '•'•  Dedicate,  to 
nothing  temporal."  Shak. 

Syn. —  Devoted;  consecrated;  addicted. 

Ded'i-cate  (dCdt-kiit),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dedica- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Dedicatlvo.]  1.  To  set  apart  and 
consecrate,  as  to  a  divinity,  or  for  sacred  uses  ;  to  de- 
vote formally  and  solemnly ;  as,  to  dedicate  vessels, 
treasures,  a  temple,  or  a  church,  lo  a  religious  use. 

Veshels  of  silver,  nnd  vessels  of  gold,  .  .  .  which  alho  king 
Duvid  did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord.  2  Sam.  viii.  10.  11. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting'  (ilace  for  tliose  who  here  gnve  tlieir  lives  that  thnt  ntition 
nii;j!it  live.  .  .  .  But  in  a  lurger  Hense  wo  cun  not  dedicali:.  we 
can  not  consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow  tins  groniitl.    A.  LuLCoht. 

2.  To  devote,  set  apart,  or  give  up,  as  one's  self,  to  a 
duty  or  service. 

Tlie  profession  of  a  soldier,  to  wliicli  he  had  dedicated  him- 
self- Clarendon. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  address,  aa  to  a  patron, 
lie  conipiled  ten  elegant  books,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 

Lord  Burghley.  I'caclinm. 

Syn,  —  See  Addict. 

Ded'i-ca-tee'  (ded'T-ka-te'),  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing 
is  dedicated  ;  —  correlative  to  dedicator. 

Ded'i-ca'tlon    (dSd'I-ka'shiin),    n.      [L.    dedicatio.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  setting  apart  or  consecrating  to  a  divine 
Being,  or  to  a  sacred  use,  often  with  religious  solem- 
nities ;  solemn  appropriation  ;  as,  the  dedication  of  Sol- 
omon's temple. 

2.  A  devoting  or  setting  aside  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  dedication  of  lands  to  public  use. 

3.  An  address  to  a  patron  or  friend,  prefixed  to  a  book, 
testifying  respect,  and  often  recommending  the  work  to 
his  speci.ll  protection  and  favor. 

Ded'i-ca'tor  (ded'T-ka'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  dedicateur.] 
One  who  dedicates ;  more  especially,  one  who  inscribes  a 
book  to  the  favor  of  a  patron,  or  to  one  whom  he  desires 
to  compliment. 

Ded't-ca-tCri-al  (dSd^T-ka-to'rT-al),  a.     Dedicatory. 

Ded'i-ca-tO-ry  (dSd'T-ka-tt-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dedirn- 
toire.]  Constituting  or  serving  as  a  dedication ;  compli- 
mental.     '*  An  epistle  dedicatory.''''  Drydcn. 

Ded'i-ca-tO-ry,  n.     Dedication.     [Tv.]  Milton. 

[|Ded'l-mus  (dSdT-mus),  v.  [L.  dedimus  we  have 
given,  fi-.  d<!rc  to  give.  So  called  because  the  writ  be- 
gan, Dedimus  jujtestatem,  etc.]  {Laic)  A  WTit  to  com- 
mission private  persons  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a 
judge,  as  to  examine  a  witness,  etc.  Bouvicr. 

De-di'tion  (de-dlsh'un),  n.  [L.  dedido,  fr.  dedere  to 
give  away,  surrender  ;  de  -\-  dare  to  give.]  The  act  of 
yielding  :  surrender,     [i?.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ded'b-Ient  (ded'S-lrnt),  a.  [L,  dedolens,  p.  pr.  of 
dedolere  to  give  over  grieving  ;  de  -j-  dejlere  to  grieve.] 
Feeling  no  compunction  ;  apathetic.     [E.]       IlaUyu-ell. 

De-duce'  (de-dus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  A:  jj.  p.  Deduced 
(-dust');  p.  pr.  &;  vb.  Ji.  Deducing.]  [L.  deducere  :  dr 
-f-  ditcerr  to  lead,  draw.     See  Duke,  and  cf.  Deduct.] 

1.  To  lead  forth.     [.4  Latinism'] 

lie  sliould  liitlier  deduce  a  colony.  SchJni. 

2.  To  take  away ;  to  deduct :  to  subtract ;  as,  to  de- 
ditce  apart  from  the  whole.     [Obs.^  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  derive  or  draw  ;  to  derive  by  logical  process  ;  to 
obtain  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  reasoning ;  to  gather, 
as  a  truth  or  opinion,  from  what  precedes  or  from  prem- 
ises ;  to  infer  ;  —  with  from  or  out  of. 

O  goddess.  Fay,  shall  I  dcdur,-  mv  rhvmes 

From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times  V  Pnpe. 

Reasoning  is  notliins  but  the  faculty  of  deditciiig  unknown 

truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

See  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  pedigree  which  dedncfs 

your  descent  from  kings  nnd  conquerors.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De-dUCe'ment    f-mmt),   n.      Inference  ;    deduction  ; 

tiling  deduced.      [B.]  Dri/den. 

Denlu'ci-bll'i-ty  (-du'sT-bTl'T-tl?).  ??.     Deducibleness. 

De-du'ci-ble  (de-du'sT-b'l),  a.    1.  Capable  of  being 

deduced  or  inferred  ;  derivable  by  reasoning,  as  a  result 

or  consequence. 

AU  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on.  and  arc  d-ducible  from, 
the  complex  idea  nf  three  lines  inchiding  a  space.  Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought  down.     [O&.t.] 

As  if  God  [were]  deduc&le  to  human  imhecilitv. 

State  rrud,<  fK^O). 

De-dn'cl-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deduci- 
ble  :  deducibility. 


De-du'cl-bly  (dt-duM-biy),  adv.    "By  deduction. 

De-du'clve  (-stv),  «.     That  deducea  ;  inferential. 

De-duct'  (d£-dukf ),  r.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deducted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deducting.]  [L.  deduct ns,  p.  i,,  of  de- 
ducere to  deduct.  Bee  Deduce.]  1.  To  lead  fortli  or 
out.     lObs.] 

A  jicnplc  deducted  Out  of  the  city  of  Plnlippod.     Udall. 

2.  To  take  away,  separate,  or  remove,  in  numbering, 
efitimatmg,  or  calculating;  to  subtract :— often  with 
from  or  out  of. 

If' duct  what  i«  but  vonity.or  drc»8.  J'ope. 

Two  and  u  half  per  cent  ithould  be  deduclrd  out  of  the  pay  of 

the  foreign  troopB.  j>p^  Buriiet. 

We  '/f'/«'-{from  the  computation  of  our  yearJitliat  part  of  our 
tune  which  ih  hpent  in  .  .  .  infancy.  yorriM. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  dimmish.  [06j.]  "Do  not  deduct 
it  todays. "  Mfinsinger. 

De-ducri-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  l.  Capable  of  being  de- 
ducted, taken  away,  or  withdrawn. 

Not  one  fotiiid  Iifini>tly  diditctHile 

»om  any  Uhc  that  pkuBCd  him.     Mrs.  Jirowning. 

2.  Deducible;  conserpientiaL 

De-duc'Uon    (dJ-<luk'«hun),  n.     [L.   deductio :  cf. 

F.  deductimi.}  1.  Act  or  process  of  deducing  or  Infer- 
ring. 

Tho  dediirtioii  of  one  Innguagc  from  another.    Johnson. 

Thifl  i)rf)ccHK,  hy  which  from  two  titutemeuta  we  deduce  a 

third,  IS  culled  d<(hu.-tiou.  J.  Ji.  Seclcy. 

2.  Act  of  deducting  or  taking  away;  subtraction;  aa, 
the  deduction  of  the  Hubtraliend  from  the  minueiid. 

3.  That  which  is  deduced  or  drawn  from  premises  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  ;  an  inference  ;  a  conclueion. 

Make  fair  deducliom  ;  see  to  what  they  mount.      Pope. 

4-  That  which  is  deducted;  the  part  taken  away; 
abatement ;  as,  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  rent. 

Syn,  —  See  Induction. 

De^duct'ive  (dt-dDk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  deductivus  de- 
rivative.] Of  or  pertaining  to  deduction  ;  capable  of  be- 
ing deduced  from  premises  ;  deducible. 

AU  knowledge  of  causci  i.-*  d'ducfive.  Glanvill. 

Notions  and  ideas  .  .  .  used  in  a  (/ef/Hc/n-e  process.    W/tewelt. 

De-duct'lve-ly,  adv.  By  deduction ;  by  way  of  infer- 
ence ;  by  consequence.  ,S'iV  1'.  Broxcne. 

llDe-duc'tor  (de.duk'ter),7i.  [L.,  a  guide.  See  Db- 
DTjce.]     (Zoal.)  The  pilot  whale  or  blackfiah. 

De-duit'  (de-dwif),  n.  [F.  deduil.  CL  DEDUCT.] 
Delight;  pleasure.     [Ot.v.]_  Chaucer. 

De-du'pU-ca'tlon  (d£-du'plT-ka'shun),  n.  [Pref.  de- 
+  ditplication.']  {Biol.)  The  division  of  that  which 
is  morphologically  one  organ  into  two  or  more,  as  the 
division  of  an  organ  of  a  plant  into  a  pair  or  cluster. 

Deed  (ded),  a.    Dead.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Deed,  n.    [AS.  diT-d;  akin  to  OS.  dad,  D.  &  Dan.  daad, 

G.  f/uit,  Sw.  dtid,  Goth,  deds  ;  fr.the  root  of  do.  See  Do, 
T.  /.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  effected  by  a  responsi- 
ble agent ;  an  act ;  an  action  ;  a  thing  done  ;  —  a  word  of 
extensive  application,  including  whatever  is  done,  good 
or  bad,  great  or  small. 

And  Josepli  said  to  them,  What  deed  is  this  which  ye  have 

done  y  Cen.  iliv.  15. 

Wc  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deedx,    Luke  xiiii.  41. 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word.     Tennyson. 

2.  Illustrious  act ;  achievement;  exploit.  "Knightly 
deeds.'^  Spenser. 

Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.    Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  action ;  agency  ;  efficiency.     [Ohs.'] 
^  be,  both  will  and  deed,  created  free.         Milton. 

4.  Fact ;  reality  ;  — wiience  we  have  indeed. 

5.  {Law)  A  sealed  instrument  iu  WTiting,  on  paper  or 
parchment,  duly  executed  and  delivered,  containing 
some  transfer,  bargain,  or  contract. 

C^^  The  temi  is  generally  applied  to  conveyances  of 
real  estate,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  doctrme  that  a  deed 
inust  be  signed  as  well  as  sealed,  though  at  common  law 
signing  was  formerly  not  necessary. 

Blank  deed,  a  priiited  form  containing  the  customary 
legal  phraseology,  with  blank  spaces  for  w  riting  in  names, 
dates,  boundaries,  etc. 

6.  Performance;  —  followed  by  o/.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
In  deed,  iu  fact ;  in  truth  ;  verily.    See  Indeed. 
Deed,  r.  t.     To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed ;   as.  he 

deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son.     [Colloq.  V.  S."] 

Deed'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  deeds  or  exploits  ;  active; 
stirring.     [It.]     *'  A  deedj'ul  life."  Tennyson. 

Deed'lesB,  a.  Not  performing,  or  not  having  per- 
formed, deeds  or  exploits ;  inactive. 

Deedless  in  his  tongue.  ShaX:. 

Deed'  poll' (ded' polO-  {Laic)  A  deed  of  one  part,  or 
executed  by  only  one  party,  and  distingiiished  from  an 
indenture  by  having  the  edge  of  the  parchment  or  paper 
cut  even,  or  2}olled  as  it  was  anciently  termed,  instead 
of  being  indented.  Burrill. 

Deed'y  i-f).  a-  Industrious  ;  active,  [i?.]  Cowper. 
Deem  (dem),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deemed  (demd); 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deeming.]  [OE.  demen  to  judge,  con- 
demn, AS.  demon,  fr.  dom  doom ;  akin  to  OFries.  dema, 
OS.  adomian,  D.  doemen,  OHG.  titommcn,  Icel.  dmma^ 
Sw.  ddmma,  Dan.  domme,  Goth,  domjan.  See  Doom,  n., 
and  cf .  Doom,  v.]  1.  To  decide  ;  to  judge  ;  to  sentence ; 
to  condemn.     [Obs.] 

Claudius  .  .  .  Was '/''WC'/ for  lo  hang  upon  a  tree.     Chaucer. 
2.  To  account ;   to  esteem ;  to  think ;  to  judge ;  to 
hold  in  opinion  ;  to  regard. 

For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god.       Dryden. 
Deem,  v.  i.    1.  To  be  of  opinion ;  to  think ;  to  esti- 
mate ;  to  opine  ;  to  suppose. 

And  de^mf.^t  thou  as  those  who  pore. 
With  a2:ed  eyes,  short  way  before  ?  Emerson. 

2.  To  pass  judgment.     [Ob.^.]  Spenser. 

Deem,  n.     opinion;  judgment.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
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DEEMSTER 

Deem^Bter  fdem'oter),  71.  [Deem  -j-  -ster ;  i.  p.,  doom- 
ster.  C'f.  Dempster.]  A  judge  iu  the  Isle  of  Man  who 
decides  controversies  without  process.  Coivelt. 

Deep  (dep),  a.  ICompnr.  Deeper  (-er) ;  superl.  Deep- 
est (-efit).]  [OE.  (kpy  dciip,  AS.  deop  ;  akin  to  D.  ditp^ 
G.  iicf,  Icel.  djiipr,  &w.  diuji,  Dan.  dyb,  Goth,  dhtps  ;  iv. 
the  root  of  E.  dip,  dive.  See  Dip,  Dive.]  1.  Extending 
far  below  the  surface  ;  of  great  perpeudiciUar  dimension 
(measured  from  the  surface  downward,  and  distinguished 
from  kighj  which  is  measured  upward) ;  far  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  having  a  certain  depth  ;  as,  a  deep  sea. 

The  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.  S/iak: 

2.  Extending  far  back  from  the  front  or  outer  part ; 
of  great  horizontal  dimension  (measured  backward  from 
the  front  or  nearer  part,  mouth,  etc.) ;  as, a  deep  cave  or 
recess  or  wound;  a  gallery  ten  seats  deep;  a  company 
of  soldiers  six  files  deep. 

ShaJowint;  squadrons  deep,  Milton. 

Safely  in  harbor 
Is  the  king's  ship'in  the  deej?  nook.  Shal: 

3.  Low  in  situation ;  lying  far  below  the  general  sur- 
face ;  as,  a  deep  valley. 

4.  Hard  to  penetrate  or  comprehend  ;  profound,  —  op- 
posed to  shalloiv  or  superficial ;  intricate  ;  mysterious  ; 
uot  obvious;  obscure;  as,  a  t/efp  subject  or  plot. 

Speculations  high  or  deep.  Milton. 

A  question  deep  ahnost  as  the  mystery  of  life.    De  Qitinceij. 

O  Lord, . .  .  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.    I's.  xcii.  5, 

5.  Of  penetrating  or  far-reaching  intellect ;  not  super- 
ficial ;  thoroughly  skilled  ;  sagacious  ;  cunning. 

Dr-p  clerks  she  dumbs.  ShaX-. 

6.  Profound ;  thorough  ;  complete ;  unmixed  ;  intense  ; 
heavy  ;  heartfelt ;  as,  deep  distress  ;  deep  melancholy  ; 
(ffp;j  horror.  "/>ff/?  despair."  Milton.  "  7>ff^  silence.'' 
Miltnn.  "/>ee/>  sleep."  GVj;.  ii.  21.  "i)ef;)fr  darkness." 
J/oole.    "Their  deep  poverty."    2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

An  attitude  of  dee])  respect.  Mothiy. 

7.  Strongly  colored  ;  dark;  intense;  not  light  or  thin  ; 
as,  deep  blue  or  crimson. 

8.  Of  low  tone;  full-toned;  not  high  or  sharp ;  grave; 
heavy.    "  The  deep  thunder."  Byron. 

The  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ.  Milton. 

9.  Muddy ;  boggy ;  sandy  ;  —  said  of  roads.     Chaucer. 

The  ways  in  tliat  vale  were  very  'feep.  Clarendon. 
A  deep  line  of  operations  (Military),  a  long  line.  —  Deep 
mourning  {Costume),  mourning  complete  and  strongly 
marked,  the  garments  being  not  only  all  black,  but  also 
composed  of  lusterless  materials  and  of  such  fashion  as  is 
identified  with  mourning  garments. 

Deep,  adv.  To  a  great  depth  ;  with  depth;  far  down; 
profoundly ;  deeply. 

i)et-/)-versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.    Milton. 
Drink  deep,  or  taslc  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

E^^  Deep,  in  its  usual  adverbial  senses,  is  often  pre- 
fixed to  an  adjective ;  as,  .-/ee w-chested,  deep-cwt,  dppp- 
seated,  rtec^^toned,  (/eej^voiced,  **(/e?p-uddered  kine." 

Deep,  n.  1.  Tliat  xvhich  is  deep,  especially  deep  wa- 
ter, as  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  an  abyss ;  a  great  depth. 

Courage  from  the  derps  of  knowledge  springs.     Coivh;/. 
The  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded.  Miltnn. 

Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound.    Pope. 
2.  Tliat  which  is  profound,  not  easily  fathomed,  or  in- 
comprehensible ;  a  moral  or  spiritual  depth  or  abyss. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.     7*.f.  xxxvi.  C. 
Deep  of  night,  the  most  quiet  or  profound  part  of  night ; 
dead  of  mglit. 

The  deep  ofni'jht  is  crept  upon  our  talk.  Shak. 

Deep'en  (dep"n),  7-.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Deepened  (-'nd) ; 

p.pr.  &  vb.  71.  Deepening.]   1.  To  make  deep  or  deeper  ; 

to  increase  the  depth  of  ;  to  sink  lower  ;  as,  to  deepen  a 

well  or  a  channel. 

It  would  .  .  .  deeijen  the  bed  nf  the  Tiber.    Addison, 

2.  To  make  darker  or  more  intense ;  to  darken ;  as, 
the  event  deepetied  the  prevailing  gloom. 

You  must  deepen  your  colors.  Peacham. 

3.  To  make  more  poignant  or  atfecting  ;  to  increase  in 
degree  ;  as,  to  deepen  grief  or  sorrow. 

4-  To  make  more  grave  or  low  in  tone  ;  as,  to  deepen 
the  tones  of  an  organ. 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods.  Pnpe. 

Deep'en,  v.  i.  To  become  deejier;  as,  the  water 
deept/is  at  every  cast  of  the  lead  ;  the  plot  deepens. 

His  blood-red  tressce  dcej^enimj  in  the  sun.        lii/ron. 

Deep'-loV  (-fetO,  a.  Deeply  fetched  or  drawn.  [06.5  1 
•'  Ihrp-fet  groans.'*  gfj„jf^ 

Deep'-laW'  C-lad'),  n.  Laid  deeply;  formed  with 
rnniniig  and  sagacity;  as,  deep-laid  plans. 

Deeply,  adv.  1.  At  or  to  a  great  depth  ;  far  below 
the  surface  ;  as,  to  sink  derjdy. 

2.  I'rofoundly;  thoroughly;  not  superficially  in  a 
high  degree  ;  intensely  ;  as,  dcppli/  skilled  in  ethics. 

He  hod  dcepli/  offended  both  his  nobles  and  people.    Bacon. 
He  eighcd  deeply  in  his  spirit.  Mark  viii.  12. 

3.  Very  ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  color. 

The  dceph,  red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.  Po'd'-. 

4.  Gravely  ;  with  low  or  deep  tone  ;  as,  a  deeply  toned 
instrument. 

5.  Witii  profound  skill;  with  art  or  intricacy;  as,  a 
derplt/  laid  plot  or  intrigue. 

Deep'-mouthod'  (-mouHidOt  ^-  Having  a  loud  and 
B'^jnrntiH  VOL.-.     "  Dfpp.vimithrd  dogH."  Dniden 

Deep'neSB,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deep, 
profound,  mysteriouH,  secretive,  etc. ;  deptli ;  profundity ; 
—  opposed  to  skallounrs.t. 

BccaiiM:  tliey  had  no  deejmcss  of  cartli.    Matt.  xifi. .',. 

2.  Craft ;  inaidiousness.     [/?.]  J,  Grer/ory 

Deep'-read'   (.rP<i/),    „.      profoundly    book-learned. 

Great  writers  and  deep-rrad  men."  ///^strnm/e. 

Deop^-sea/(-Be'),  ".     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deeper 
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parts  of  the  sea ;  as»  a  dfp-sea  line  (i.  e.,  a  line  to  take 
fiomuliugs  at  a  great  deptli) ;  deep-sea  lead ;  deep-sea 
£oundiiigs,  explorations,  etc. 

Deep'-walst'ea  (dep'wast'Sd),  a.  (Xatit.)  Having  a 
deep  waist,  as  when,  in  a  ship,  the  poop  and  forecastle 
are  mucli  elevated  above  the  deck. 

Deer  (der),  n.  sing.  &pt.  [OE.  der,  dear,  animal,  wild 
animal,  AS.  de6r ;  akin  to  D.  dier,  OFries.  diary  G.  //tuT, 
//(/■,  Icel.  rfi/r,  Dan.  dt/r^  Sw.  djur^  Goth,  diiis ;  of  un- 
known origin.  V71.]  1.  Any  animal ;  especially,  a 
wild  animal.     \pbs.'\  Chaucer. 

Mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  ^Itak. 

The  camel,  that  great  iU>_r,    Lin'iiir'anie  J/.S. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  ruminant  of 
the  genus  Cervus^  of  many 
species,  and  of  related  gen- 
era of  the  family  Cervida-. 
The  males,  and  in  some 
species  the  females,  have 
solid  antlers,  often  much 
branched,  which  are  shed 
annually.  Tlieir  flesh,  for 
which  they  are  hunted,  is 
called  venison. 

\3r'  The  deer  hunted  in 
England  is  Cervns  etaplms, 
called  also  stag  or  red  dor  ; 
the  fallow  deer  is  C.  danui ; 
the  conmion  American  deer 
is  C.  Virijiniatius ;  the  blai  k- 
tailed  deerof  Western  North 
America  is  C.  Colnmbia- 
i)us ;  and  the  mule  deer  of 
the  same  region  is  C.  ma- 
erotis.  See  Axis,  Fallow 
DEER.MuLE  DEER,  Reindeer. 

C^"  Deer  is  much  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compoimd ;  as,  deerkiUer,  deerslayer,  deeral&ymz. 
deer  huutmg,  deer  stealing,  deerlike,  etc. 

Deer  mouBef.2'oo7.),thewhite-footed mouse  (//f,9;)^rom?/5 
leiieoitiix)  of  America.  —  Small  deer,  pettv  game,  not  worth 
pursuing  ;  —  used  metaphorically.  (See  citation  from 
Shakespeare  mider  the  first  definition,  above. I  "Minor 
critics  .  .  .  can  find  leisure  for  the  chase  of  such  suiall 
deer."     (,'.  P.  ^fars/l. 

Deerlier'ry  (-ber'rj),  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the  blue- 
berry group  (Vacciniam  stamineimi);  also,  its  bitter, 
grecuisli  white  berry ;  —  called  also  squaw  Imcldeberry. 

Deer'grass'  (-gras'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  genus 
(Elifri.i)  of  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
showy  flowers  (usually  bright  purple),  with  four  petals 
and  eight  stamens,  —  the  only  genus  of  the  order 
Melftstomacex  inh.abiting  a  temperate  clime. 

Deerliounil'  (-hound'),  n.     (Zoal.)  One  of  a  large 
and    fleet   breed  of    hounds  used  in 
hunting  deer  ;  a  st-aghound. 

Deerlet  (derngt),  n.  lDeer-{-  -!el.'\ 
{Zrml.)  A  chevrotaiu.  See  Kanchil, 
antl  Napu. 

Deer'-neck'(-na£')>n-  Adeerlike, 
or  thin,  ill-formed  neck, 
as  of  .a  hor.se. 

Deer'skln'  (-skTn'), 
n.  The  skin  of  a  deer, 
or  the  leather  which 
is  ina<le  from  it.  Jfak- 
iityt.  Longfellow. 
Deer'stalk'er  (stak'- 
er),  n.  One  wlio  prac- 
tices deerstalking. 

Deer'stalk'lng,  n. 
The  limiting  of  deer  on 
foot,  by  stealing  upon 
them  nmawares. 

Deer's'-tonguo' 
(derz'tung'),  n.  (Bof.) 
A  plant  {Liatris  odora- 
tissinta)   whose    fleshy  Deerhound. 

leaves  give  out  a  fragrance  compared  to  vanilla.      Wood. 

UeeB  (des),  n. pi.     Dice.     [Oij.]  Chaucer. 

Dees,  71.    A  dais.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

r  De-e'sls  (de-e'sTs),  ,i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6e,<r«  suppli- 
cation.] (Rhel.)  An  invocation  of,  or  address  to,  the 
Supreme  Being. 

De'ess  (de'Ss),  n.  [F.  deesse,  fem.  of  dieu  god.l 
A  goddess.  _[04j.]  Croft. 

II  Deev  (dev),  w.     {Hind.  &  Pers.  Miilh.)    See  Dev".  ' 

De-face'  (de-fas'),  ".  t.  [imp.  &ip.  p.  Defaced  ( -fiist') ; 
p.  pr.  &  rli.  n.  Defacino.]  [OE.  defacen  to  ilisfigure, 
efface,  OF.  desfacier  ;  L.  dis-  -{-fades  face.  See  Face, 
and  cf.  Efface.]  1.  To  destroy  or  mar  the  face  or  exter- 
n.al  appe,arance  of  ;  to  disfigure  ;  to  injure,  spoil,  or  mar, 
by  effacing  or  obliterating  important  features  or  portions 
of ;  as,  to  deface  a  monument ;  to  deface  an  edifice  ;  to 
deface  writing;  to  deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond  ;  to  de- 
face aiecord.  "This  high  face  rfe/acerf."  Emerson. 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced.         l'<,]>c. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  i/^/atre.]    To  destroy  ;  to  make  null.    [Obs.'j 

[Profane  scolhng]  doth  .  .  .  deface  the  reverence  of  reliirien. 

Jlarfiti. 
For  all  hifl  power  was  utterly  de/a^te  {defaccd'i.    Si-enser. 

Syii.  —  K.'c  Efface. 

De-Iace'ment  (df-fiiB'nifnt),  n.  l,  Tlie  act  of  defa- 
cing, or  the  condition  of  being  defaced ;  injury  to  tlie 
surface  or  exterior  ;  obliteration. 

Bacon. 
^    -.„.-     who,  or  that  which,  de- 
faces or  ilihligureK. 

II  De'  JaC'lO  (do' fJk'tJ).  [L.]  Actuallv;  in  fact;  in 
reality  ;  as,  a  king  dc  facto,  —  distinguished  from  a  king 
device,  or  by  right. 

De-laU'  (.It-fiil'), ,.,  I.  [F.  d/faillir  to  fail ;  pref.  dc- 
(L.  de)  -{-  fatllir.  See  Fail,  and  cf.  Defaolt.I  To 
cause  to  fail.     [Oi*.] 


2.  That  wliicli  mars  or  disfigures. 
De-la'cor  (ilf-fa'ser),  n.    One  win 


DEFEASANCE 

De-fall'ance  (de-fal'ans),  n.  [F.  defaillance.l  r»il- 
ure ;  miscarriage.     [Obs.'\ 

Possibility  of  dcfailance  in  degree  or  continuance.    Voiuher. 

De-iail'are  (-lir),  n.     Failure.     [Ois.]  Barrow 

De-lal'cate  (de-fSl'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defal- 
cated ;  /).  ;/;■.  i-  rb.  n.  Depalcatino.]  [LL.  defalcatus, 
p.  p.  of  de.fatcare  to  deduct,  orig, ,  to  cut  ott  with  a  sickle  ; 
L.  de  +  /u/j-,  falcis,  a  sickle.  See  Falchion.]  To  cut 
off ;  to  take  away  or  deduct  a  part  of ;  —  used  chiefly  of 
money,  accounts,  rents,  income,  etc. 

To  show  what  niav  be  practicably  and  safely  de/alcaled  from 
them  (the  estimutesj.  J'.urki. 

De-lal'cate,  r.  i.  To  commit  defalcation ;  to  embez- 
zle money  held  in  trust.  '•  Some  partner  defukutinq,  or 
the  like."  Curlule. 

De'ial-ca'tlon  (de'Ltl-ka'shun  or  dSf'Sl-),  n.  [LL. 
dejalcutio:  cf.  F.  defaladion.'i  1.  A  lopping  off;  a 
diminution  ;  abatement ;  deficit.  Specifically  :  Reduction 
of  a  claim  by  deducting  a  counterclaim  ;  set-off.    Abbott. 

2.  That  which  is  lopped  off,  diminished,  or  abated. 

3.  An  abstraction  of  money,  etc.,  by  an  officer  or  agent 
having  it  in  trust;  an  embezzlement. 

Det'al-ca'tor  (dSf'Sl-ka'ter),  n.  A  defaulter  or  em- 
bezzler.    [31'idern'] 

De-Jalk'  (dt-fSlk'),  v.  t.  [F.  defcdquer.  See  Defal- 
cate.]   To  hip  off  ;  to  abate.     [04.!.]  B.  Jonson. 

Del'a-ma'tion  (dSf'a-ma'shun),  n.  [OE.  diffama- 
cioun,  F.  diffamation.  See  Defame.]  Act  of  injuring 
another's  reputation  by  any  slanderous  communication, 
written  or  oral ;  the  wTong  of  maliciously  injuring  the 
good  name  of  another  ;  slander  ;  detraction ;  calumny  ; 
aspersion. 

.  CEF"  In  modem  usage,  written  defamation  bears  the 
title  of  Idiil,  and  oral  defamation  that  of  slander.  Burrill. 

De-tam'a-tO-ry  (de-fSm'4-to-rJ),  o.  Containing  defa- 
mation; injurious  to  reputation;  calumnious;  slander- 
ous; as,  (;e/o7nfl;ori/ words;  (/f/Vij/m^ory  writings. 

De-fame'  (de-fam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defamed 
(-famd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Defamino.]  [OE.  defamen, 
diffamen,  tromF. dijt'amer,  or  OF.  perh.  defamer,  fr.  L. 
dijf'amare  (cf.  de.fantatus  iuLimous) ;  dis-  ('in  this  word 
confused  with  rfe) -f/«)«  a  a  report.  See  Fame.]  1.  To 
harm  or  destroy  the  good  fame  or  reputation  of  ;  to  dis- 
grace ;  especially,  to  speak  evil  of  maliciously ;  to  dis- 
honor by  slanderous  reports ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  asperse. 

2.  To  render  infamous ;  to  bring  into  disrepute. 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  tie  fame; 

My  blackness  blotted  thy  untdemish'd  name.     Drydcn. 

3.  To  charge ;  to  accuse,     [i?.] 

Kebecca  Ls  .  .  ,  defamed  of  sorcery  practiced  on  the  person  of 
a  noble  knight.  sir  Ic.  Scott. 

Syn,  —  To  asperse  ;  slander  ;  calimmiate ;  vilify.    See 

Asperse. 

De-fame',  w.  ^  Dishonor.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

De-fam'er  (dt-fam'er),  n.  One  who  defames;  a  slan- 
derer ;  a<letractor;  a  calumniator. 

De-lam'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  defamatory  manner. 

Def'a-mous  (def'a-mus),  a.     Defamatory.     [Oii.] 

De-Iat'1-ga-ble  (de-fSt'i-ga-b'I),  a.  [See  Defatigate.] 
Caj.alde  ..f  being  wearied  or  tired  out.    [ii.]       Glanvill. 

De-fat'1-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  defatinalus,  p.  p.  of 
defatigare  ;  de -}-fatigare  to  weary.  See"  Fatigue.]  To 
weary  or  tire  out ;  to  fatigue,     [i?,]         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

De-fat'l-ga'Uon  (-ga'shiin),  «.  [L.  defatigatio.] 
Weaniitss;  fatigue,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

De-fault'  (de-falf),  71.  [OE.  defaute.  OF.  default, 
defalte,  fem.,  F.  defaut,  masc,  LL.  defalta,  fr.  a"  verb 
meaning,  to  be  deficient,  to  want,  fail,  fr.  L.  de  -{-fallcre 
to  deceive.  See  Fault.]  1.  A  failing  or  failure  ;  omis- 
sion of  that  which  ought  to  be  done  ;  neglect  to  do  what 
duty  or  law  requires ;  as,  this  evil  has  happened  through 
the  governor's  default. 

2.  F.anlt ;  offense ;  ill  deed  ;  wrong  act ;  failure  in  vir- 
tue or  wisdom. 

And  pardon  craved  for  his  so  rash  dt^fault.    Siwmcr. 
Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default.  I'ope. 

3.  {Late)  A  neglect  of,  or  failure  to  take,  some  step 
necessary  to  secure  the  benefit  of  law,  as  a  failure  to  ap- 
pear in  court  at  a  day  assigned,  especially  of  the  defend- 
ant iu  a  suit  when  called  to  make  answer  ;  also  of  jurors^ 
witnesses,  etc. 

In  default  of,  in  case  of  failure  or  lack  of. 

Cooks  could  iiiukc  artificial  birds  and  fishes  in  default  nf  th4 
■■i=»l  ""IS.  -JW,u(/iii»(. 

—  To  suffer  a  default  (Law),  to  permit  an  action  to  be 
called  without  .appearing  to  answer. 

De-fault',  r.  i  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defaulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Defaulting.]     1.  To  fail  in  duty  ;  to  offend. 

That  he  gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  dt^'ault.    Spemer. 

2.  To  fail  in  fulfllliug  a  contract,  agreement,  or  duty. 

3.  To  fail  to  appear  in  court ;  to  let  a  case  go  by  de- 
fault. 

De-fault',  r.  I.     1.  To  fail  to  perform  or  pay;  to  be 
guilty  of  neglect  of ;  to  omit  ;  as,  to  dc.fauU  a  dividend. 
What  they  have  ilcr'aulted  towards  liim  its  no  king.    Milton. 

2.  (Laiv)  To  call  a  defendant  or  other  party  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  be  present  in  court,  and  make  entry  of  his 
default,  if  he  fails  to  appear ;  to  enter  a  default  against. 

3.  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  omit.     [Obs.] 

DrfiuUiriit  unnecessary  and  partial  discourses.    Ifales. 

Do-Iault'er  (dt-falfcr),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  de- 
fault ;  one  who  fails  to  ajipear  in  court  when  called. 

2.  Ono  who  f,ail8  to  perform  a  duty ;  a  deliiuiuent ; 
particularly,  one  who  fails  to  account  for  public  money 
intrustid  111  his  carp  ;  a  peculator  ;  a  defalcator. 

De-fea'sance  (dt-f5'z«iis),  n.  [OF.  defrsaner,  fr.  de- 
.fc.mni,  F.  ,/rfiii.iind,  p.  pr.  of  defairc.  F.  drfaire,  to  undo. 
See  Defeat.]     1.  A  defeat ;  aii  overthrow.     [Ob.'.'] 

After  his  foes*  dal'mfufice.  /v'^n-icr.. 

2.  A  rendering  null  or  void. 

3.  (Law)  A  condition,  relating  to  a  deed,  which  being 
performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  o»  rendered  void ;  or  a 
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oollateral  deed,  made  at  tlie  sanie  time  with  a  feoffment, 
or  otlier  couvoyance,  (■oiit;iiniii^'  roiulitioiis,  on  tlu;  per- 
formance of  wliich  tUo  eatato  tlien  created  may  be  de- 
feated. 

UE^^  Mortgages  were  usually  made  in  this  manner  in 
former  times,  but  the  modern  j)ractico  is  to  include  the 
conveyance  and  tlie  defeasance  m  the  same  deed. 

De-fea'sanced  {du-fE'zanst),  «.  (Law)  Liable  to  de- 
feasance ;  cajiablr  of  ln-inp:  made  void  or  forfeited. 

De-fea'sl-ble  (dMe'zf-bM),  n.  [See  Defeasance.] 
Capable  uf  beiuK  aTuiulli-d  or  made  void  ;  as,  a  defeasi- 
ble title.  —  Delea'sl-ble-ness,  n. 

De-feat'  (du-fuf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DErEATEo;  p. 
pr.  &  ii>.  Ji.  Defeating.]  [From  F.  (It/aif,  OF.  dcs/ait, 
p.  p.  of  defitirf,  OF.  desfain;  to  undo ;  L.  dis-  -\-Jacere 
to  do.  See  FEAT,  Fact,  and  cf.  Disfashion.]  1.  To 
undo;  to  distlgure  ;  to  destroy     [O/*.?.] 

His  unkindiicsa  may  dijatt  my  life,  Shak, 

2.  To  render  null  and  void,  as  a  title  ;  to  frustrate,  as 
bope  ;  to  deprive,  as  of  an  estate. 

He  finds  hiiusflf  naturnllv  tn  (irciid  ii  wupcrior  Being  tlint  can 

defiat  all  liis  tlcaignfl,  and  Jisujipoint  nil  his  hopes.        'J'dlnUon. 

The  cecheatora  .  .  .  defeated  the  right  heir  of  hie  Buccossion. 

Jlallam. 

In  one  instance  he  dv/itttt-d  Ida  own  purpose.    j4.  11'.  Ward. 

3.  To  overcome  or  viiinjuiHli,  as  an  army;  to  check, 
disperse,  or  ruin  by  vii-tory  ;  to  overthrow. 

4.  To  resist  witli  BU(rc('s8 ;  as,  to  dr/eat  an  assault. 

Sharp  reasons  to  dc/rnt  tlin  law.  Shal. 

Syn.— To  battle  ;  disappoint;  frustrate. 
De-feat^  n.    [Cf.  F.  dlj'aite,  fr.  drfaire.    See  Defeat, 
V.I     1.  An  undoing  or  auuulling  ;  destruction,     [06*.] 
Upon  whose  jtroporty  uiul  most  dear  life 
A  danuicd  i/'j'tut  waa  niudo.  Shak. 

2.  Frustration  by  rendering  null  and  void,  or  by  pre- 
vention of  success ;  aa,  the  defeat  of  a  plan  or  design. 

3.  An  overthrow,  as  of  an  army  in  battle  ;  loss  of  a 
battle ;  repulse  suffered  j  discomfiture ;  —  opposed  to 
victory. 

De-fea'ture  (dt-fe'tiir;  135),  n*  [OF.  des/aitiire  a 
killing,  disguising,  prop.,  an  undoing.  See  Defeat,  and 
cf.  Disfeature.]  1.  Overtlirow;  defeat.  [0/a?.]  ''Noth- 
ing but  loss  in  their  de/eattn-r.^^  Bean,  it  Fl. 

2.  Disfigurement;  deformity.  [0&5.]  "Strange  de- 
features in  my  face."  Sliak. 

De-fea'tured  (-turd ;  135),  p.p.  Changed  in  features ; 
deformed.     [/?.] 

Features  when  defeatured  in  the  .  .  .  way  I  have  described. 

Ue  (junici'i/. 

Def'e-cate  (d5f'e-k£t),  a.  [L.  defiecatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
faecare  to  defecate  ;  de  +  /<'f-ft  fc^cis,  dregs,  lees.] 
Freed  from  anything  that  can  pollute,  as  dregs,  lees, 
etc. ;  refined  ;  purified. 

Till  the  soul  be  defecate  from  the  dregs  of  sense.       Sates. 

Dere-cate  (dSfe-kat),  r.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defecated  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defecating.]     1.  To  clear  from  iinpuri- 

ties,  as  lees,  dregs,  etc. ;  to  clarify  ;  to  purify ;  to  refine. 

To  defecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of  ambtr.       Boi/k. 

2.  To  free  from  extraneous  or  polluting  matter ;  to 
clear ;  to  purify,  as  from  that  which  materializes. 

We  dt^ccate  the  notion  from  materiality.         GlanvUl. 
Defecated  from  all  the  impurities  of  sense.  Jjp.  Warhurlon. 

Dere-cate  (-kst),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  clear,  pure,  or 
free.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  void  excrement. 

Defe-ca'tlOll  (-ka'shSn),  n.  [L.  defaecntio:  cf.  F. 
defecation.']  1.  The  act  of  separating  from  impurities, 
as  lees  or  dregs ;  purification. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  voiding  excrement. 

Del'e-ca'tor  (d6f'e-ka'tei),  n.  That  which  cleanses  or 
purifies;  esp.,  an  apparatus  for  removing  the  feculen- 
cies  of  juices  and  sirups.  Knight. 

De-fect'  (de-fSkf),  n.  [L.  defectu.^,  fr.  dejicere,  de- 
fectum^ to  desert,  fail,  be  wanting  ;  de  -\-  fa  cere  to  make, 
do.  See  Fact,  Feat,  and  cf.  Deficit.]  1.  Want  or  ab- 
sence of  something  necessary  for  completeness  or  perfec- 
tion ;  deficiency ;  —  opposed  to  supcrjiu  ity. 

Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defects  supplied,    Davies. 

2.  Failing ;  fault ;  imperfection,  whether  pliysical  or 
moral ;  blemish  ;  as,  a  defect  in  the  ear  or  eye  ;  a  defect 
in  timber  or  iron  ;  a  defect  of  memory  or  judgment. 
Trust  not  yourself  ;  but,  yowr  defectsi  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend  —  and  every  foe.  Pope. 

Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal  defects. 

Ma  en  uJay. 

\  Syn.  — Deficiency;  imperfection;  blemish.  See  Fault. 

De-Iect',  V.  i.  To  fail;  to  become  deficient.  [Obs."] 
*'  Defected  honor.*'  War7ier. 

De-fect',  V.  t.  To  injure  ;  to  damage.  "  None  can  my 
life  defect."     [i?.]  Trnnhhs  of  Q.  Elizabeth  (1G39). 

De-iect'1-bU'l-ty  (-T-bTl'T-ty),  7J.  Deficiency;  imper- 
fection,    [i?.]  Ld.  Diqhy.     Jer.  Tai/lor. 

De-fecl'l-bie  (-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  defect ;  imperfect. 
[/^.]     "  A  defectible  understanding."  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-fec'Uon  (de-f5k'shun),  n.  [L.  defectio:  cf.  F. 
defect  1071.  See  Defect.]  Act  of  abandoning  a  person 
or  cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by  allegiance  or  duty,  or 
to  which  one  has  attached  himself ;  desertion  ;  failure  in 
duty  ;  a  falling  away  ;  apostasy  ;  backsliding,  "  Defec- 
tion and  falUng  away  from  God."  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
The  general  defection  of  tlie  whole  realm.   Sir  J.  Danes. 

De-fec'tlon-lst,  m.  One  who  advocates  or  encourages 
defection. 

De-fec'tl0U3  (-shus),  a.  Having  defects;  imperfect. 
[Obs.l    "  Some  one  defections  piece."         Sir  P.  Si<hie}/. 

De-fect'ive  (-fSk'tiv),  a.  [L.  defectives  :  cf.  F.  defectif. 
See  Defect.]  1.  Wanting  in  something;  incomplete; 
lacking  a  part;  deficient;  imperfect;  faulty;  —  applied 
either  to  natural  or  moral  qualities ;  as,  a  defective  limb  ; 
defective  timber  ;  a  defective  copy  or  accoimt ;  a  defective 
character ;  defective  rules. 


2.  {Gram.)  Lacking  some  of  the  usual  forms  of  de- 
rlension  or  conjugation  ;  an,  a  drfeclirr  noun  or  verb, 
—  De-Iect'ive-ly,  «'/»■.  —De-fect'lve-nesB,  n. 

De-lec'tU-OS'1-ty  (df-fek'tu-Gs'I-ty  ;  Ufi),  ji.  [Cf,  F. 
df'fectuosi(r.'\    (iirat  imperfection,    lOljs.]     »'.  Moutarju. 

De-tec'tu-ous  (-ut,),  ,i.  [Cf,  F.  defectaeux.]  Full  of 
defiu-tK;  imptTicct.     1  fttis.']  Jiarrun-. 

Def  e-da'tlon  (del'^Mla'shun),  n.  [L.  defoedarc,  de- 
foedidnm,iy}  <\i-i\U- ;  di  ^-  focdure  to  foul, /oct/uj  foul.] 
Tlie  act  of  milking  toul  ;  pollution.     [06.v.] 

De-lence'  (<lr. tens'),  n.  &  v.  t.    Sec  Defense. 

De-lend'  (dc-l*lnd'),  v.  t.  {^imj}.  &  p.  p.  Defended  ;  p. 
pr.  4.V  r/i.  n.  Defending.]  [F.  dcfcadn-,  L.  drfnulere  ; 
dr  -\-  frndcre  (only  in  comp.)  to  strike  ;  pcrh.  akin  toGr. 
Beiviiv  to  strike,  and  E.  dint.   Cf.  Dint,  Defense,  Fksi-.] 

1.  To  ward  or  fend  off ;  to  drive  back  or  away ;  to 
repel.     [A  Latinism  *t  Obs.'] 

Th"  otlier  strove  for  to  ihf-  ud 
The  force  of  Vulean  witli  his  might  and  main.    S]t*nM:r. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.     [O65,]  C/iaucer. 
Wliicli  God  il'feiid  that  I  should  wring  from  him.      Shak. 

3.  To  repel  danger  or  harm  from ;  to  protect ;  to  se- 
cure against  attack ;  to  maintain  against  force  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  uphold  ;  to  guard  ;  as,  to  defend  a  town  ;  to 
defend  a  cause  ;  to  defend  cliaracter  ;  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent;—sometimes  followed  hy  from  orayainst;  as,  to 
defend  ono'a  e.e\lfrom,  or  against^  one's  enemies. 

The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  ...  to  dtfend  the  city.     S/iak: 

God  tiefaid  the  right  I  S/tak. 

A  village  near  it  was  drftudcd  by  the  river.   Claren>lon. 

4.  {Law)  To  deny  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  regard 
to  (the  suit,  or  the  wrong  charged);  to  oppose  or  resist, 
as  a  claim  at  law  ;  to  contest,  aa  a  suit.  Jiinrill. 

Syn.— To  Defend,  Protect.  To  rfc/fw?  is  literally  to 
ward  off  ;  to  protfft  is  to  cover  over  so  as  to  secure  aganist 
approachiuK  danger.  We  defmd  those  who  are  attacked  ; 
we  j/rotect  those  who  are  .liable  to  injury  or  invasion.  A 
fortress  is  defended  by  its  guns,  and  ifiotected  by  its 
waU. 

As  birds  flyini;,  po  will  the  Lord  of  hosts  (/c/c7k/ Jerusalem  ; 
deJ<nii\nQ  also  h*;  will  d<.liver  it.  /.■•".  xxxi.  5. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  eidc 
That  gave  thcc  being,  still  ^hadea  thee  ixw\\ protects.    Milton. 

De-fend'a-ble  (de-f5nd'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defendahle.'] 
Capable  of  being  defended  ;  defensible.     [/^] 

De-tend'ant  (-f/nt),  a,  [F.  defendant,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
fendre.  See  Defend.]  1.  Serving,  or  suitable,  for  de- 
fense; defensive.    [Obs."] 

With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  de/ctidant.     Hhak. 

2.  Making  defense. 

De-fend'ant,  n.    1.  One  who  defends ;  a  defender 

The    rainpicrs  and  ditches  which  the  difendants  had  cast 

up.  Sj'oisiiijua. 

2.  {Laiv)  A  person  required  to  make  answer  in  an  ac- 
tion or  suit ;  —  opposed  to  plaint ij}'.  Abbott. 

C;^^  The  term  is  applied  to  any  party  of  whom  a  de- 
mand is  made  in  court,  whether  the  party  denies  and  de- 
fends tlie  claim,  or  admits  it,  and  sutlers  a  default ;  also 
to  a  party  charged  with  a  criminal  ottense. 

De'fen-dee'  (de'fSn-de'  or  de-fend'e'))  ?i'  One  who 
is  defended.     [/.'.  A-  Ludicrous'} 

De-fend'er  (de-fend'er),  n.  [Cf.  Fender.]  One  who 
defends ;  one  who  inaintauis,  supports,  protects,  or  vindi- 
cates ;  a  champion  ;  an  advocate  ;  a  vindicator. 

Provinces  .  .  .  left  without  their  ancient  and  puissant  de^ 
fodn-s.  Motley. 

De-fend'ress  (-res),  «.    A  female  defender,    [/u] 

D'-jriiilr,:.'!Soi  the  faith.  Mgu\ 

De-fen'sa-tlve  (de-fSn'sa-tlv),  7t.  [L.  defensare,  dc- 
fensatuin^  to  defend  diligently,  mtens.  of  defendere.  See 
Defend.]    That  which  serves  to  protect  or  defend. 

De-fense'  1  (de-f5ns'),  n.     [F.  defense,  OF.  dtfense. 

De-fence' f      fem.,  defens,  masc,  fr.  'L.defensa  (cf. 

LL.  defensum),  from  defendere.     See  Defend,  and  cf. 

Fence."]     1,  The  act  of  defending,  or  the  state  of  being 

defended  ;  protection,  as  from  violence  or  danger. 

In  cases  of  defense  't  is  best  to  weigh 

The  enemy  iriore  mighty  than  he  eeems,  Sliak. 

2.  Tliat  wliich  defends  or  protects ;  anj-tbing  employed 
to  oppose  attack,  ward  off  \'iolence  or  danger,  or  main- 
tain security  ;  a  guard ;  a  protection. 

War  would  arise  in  defense  of  the  right.       Tennyson. 
God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defense.  Shak. 

3.  Protecting  plea  ;  vindication  ;  justification. 
Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  dcj'en.'^e.    Acts  xxii.  1. 

4.  {Laiv)  The  defendant's  answer  or  plea ;  an  oppos- 
ing or  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  plaintiff's 
or  prosecutor's  case  ;  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  defendant  to  protect  himself  against  the  plain- 
tiff's action. 

5.  Art  or  skill  in  making  defense  ;  defensive  plan  or 
policy  ;  practice  in  self-defense,  as  in  fencing,  boxing,  etc. 

A  man  of  great  dcfaise.  .Spensrr. 

By  how  much  defense  is  better  than  no  skill.         Shak. 

6.  Prohibition;  a  prohibitory  ordinance.     [Obs."} 
Severe  defaises  .  . .  against  wearing  any  hnen  under  a  certain 

breadth.  Sir  JI'.  Icniplt'. 

De-fense',  v,  t.  To  furnish  with  defenses  ;  to  fortify. 
\_Obs.~\     [Written  also  defence."] 

Better  manned  and  more  strongly  di^fejt.^cd.       Hales. 
De-fense1ess,  o.     Destitute  of  defense  ;  unprepared 

to  resist,  attack;  unalili'   toini]tosf;  uupnitected.  —  De- 

lense'less-ly,  "dv.  —  De-Iense'less-ness,  n. 

De-fens''er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defeuseur,  L.  defensor. 
Cf.  Defensor.]    l>efender.     [06.?.]  Fore. 

De-fen'si-bU'1-ty  (de-feu'sT-bll'T-tJ-),  «•  Capability 
of  being  defended. 

De-len'sl-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defensable,  LL.  d^^fm- 
sabUis,  drfmsibilis.   See  Defense,  and  cf.  Dependable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defended  ;  as,  a  defensible  city,  or 
a  defensible  cause. 

2.  Capable  of  offering  defense.     [06^.]  Shak. 


De  len'sl-ble-ncBS  (dJ-fen'hT-b'l-uEs),  «.    Capability 

of  being  d.  funded  ;  defensibility.  Priestley. 

De-!en'sive    (d£-f6n'blv),    «.       [Cf     F.    defensif.] 

1.  Serving  to  defend  or  protect ;  proper  for  defence  ; 
opposed  to  oJ)'ensive  ;  as,  defensive  armor. 

A  moat  d'/c/iMcr  tu  a  ]l'JU^e.  Shak. 

2.  Carried  on  by  resisting  attack  or  aggreaaion  ;  —  op- 
posed to  ojl'ensive  ;  as,  defensive  war. 

3.  In  a  Htate  or  posture  of  defense.  Milton. 
De-fen'slve,  n.     That  which  dt-'fcnds ;  a  safeguard, 
AVur>  [iri'Vintivc,  upon  ju^^t  fear^.,  are  true  i/ifnfiert.    JUiron. 
To  be  on  the  defensive.  To  stand  on  the  defensive,  to  be 

or  Btand  in  a  state  or  ^josture  of  defense  or  reaifitance, 
in  oppositiun  to  aggression  or  attack. 

De-fen'sive-ly,  adv     On  the  defensive. 

De-fen'sor  (de-fGu'aSr),  n.  [L.  See  DefensebJ  1.  A 
dcltndtr.  Fubyan. 

2.  (Lan-)  A  defender  or  an  advocate  in  court;  a  guard- 
ian or  protector. 

3.  {Feci.)  The  patron  of  a  church ;  an  officer  ha\'ing 
charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  church. 

De-len'80-ry  (-s5-rj),  a.  [L.  defc7isoriu8.']  Tending 
to  d.f.ii'l  ;  defensive  ;  as,  defensory  preparations. 

De-ler'  (dJ-fer'),i'. /■  U"*P'  &P-p-  Deferred  (-ferd') ; 
p.  pr.  •&  vb.  n.  Deferring.]  [OK.  differren,  F.  differer^ 
fr.  L.  differre  to  delay,  Ix-ar  different  ways  ;  dis-  -^ferre 
to  bear.  See  BEAJt  to  support,  and  cf.  Differ,  Defer  to 
offer.]  To  put  off ;  to  postpone  to  a  future  time  ;  to  de- 
lay the  execution  of ;  to  delay ;  to  withhold. 

DifiT  the  i^poil  of  the  city  until  night.  Shak. 

God  .  .  .  will  not  long  defer 

To  vindicate  tlie  glory  of  liis  name.  Miltoiu 

De-ler',  v.  i.    To  put  off ;  to  delay  to  act ;  to  wait. 

Pins  was  able  to  defer  and  temporize  at  leisure.  J.  A.  Sf/nmndg. 

De-fer',  v.  t.    [F.  deferer  to  pay  deference,  to  yield, 

to  bring  before  a  judge,  fr.  L.  dfferre  to  bring  down  ;  de 

-\-ferre  to  bear.     See  Bear  to  supjiort,  and  cf.  Defer  to 

I  delay.  Delate.]     1.  To  render  or  otfer.     [Obs.] 

Worship  deferral  to  tlie  Virgin.  Jirevtnt. 

2.  To  lay  before  ;  to  subndt  iu  a  respectful  manner; 
to  refer  ;  —  with  to. 

d^erred  the  matter  to  the 
Jkicon. 


Ilercunon  the  commissioners  . 
Earl  of  Nortliuniberland. 


Do-fer',  V.  i.  To  yield  deference  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other ;  to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  another,  or  to  author- 
ity ;  —  with  to. 

The  house,  deferring  to  legal  right,  acquiesced.    lioncrnft. 

Del'er-ence  (defer-ens),  n.  [F.  deference.  See  3d 
Defer.]  A  yielding  of  judgment  or  preference  from  re- 
spect to  the  wishes  or  opinion  of  another  ;  submission  in 
opinion ;  regard  ;  respect ;  complaisance. 

Deference  to  the  authority  of  thoughtful  and  Bagaciou^  men. 

Whewdt. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  indirect,  and  the 
most  elegant  of  all  cuinplinieiits.  Slienstone. 

Syn.  — Defeeenxe,  Reverence,  Respect,  Defere?ice 
marks  an  inclination  to  yield  one's  opinion,  and  to  acqui- 
esce iu  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own.  Respect  marks  the  estimation  that  we  have  for  an- 
other, which  makes  us  look  to  him  as  worthy  of  high  con- 
fidence for  the  qualities  of  liis  mind  and  heart.  Reverence 
denotes  a  mingling  of  fear  with  a  higli  degree  of  respect 
and  e-steem.  Age.  r.nnk,  dignity.  an<I  personal  merit  call 
f(ir  diiernx-e:  rt-sjircf  shouM  lie  paid  to  tlie  wise  and 
^iH><\;'  lernoire  is  due  tu  Gi"l,  tn  the  authors  Of  our 
being,  and  to  tlie  eanctity  of  thu  laws. 

Bef'er-ent  (dSfer-^nt),  a.  [L.  deferens,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
ferre.  Sec  3d  Defer.]  Serving  to  carry  ;  bearing.  [/?-] 
"  Bodies  deferent.''''  Bacon- 

Del'er-ent,  n.     1.  That  which  carries  or  conveys. 

Though  air  be  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  Bounds.    Bacon. 

2.  {Ptolemaic  Astron.)  An  imaginary  circle  surround- 
ing the  earth,  in  whose  periphery  either  the  heavenly 
body  or  the  center  of  the  heavenly  body's  epicycle  was 
supposed  to  be  carried  round. 

Del'er-en'tial  (-en'shal),  a.  [See  DE^EaE^•CE.]  Ex- 
presf^ing  deference;  accustomed  to  defer. 

Del  er-en'tial-ly,  adv.    With  deference. 

De-fer'raent  M^-fer'ment),  n.  [See  1st  Defer.]  The 
act  uf  (jL-hiying  ;  i)Ostponement.     [i?.] 

My  grief,  ioined  with  the  instant  business. 

Begs  a  defei-nient.  Surkhny. 

De-fer'rer  (-rer),  n.     One  who  defers  or  puts  off. 

De'fer-ves'cence  (de'fer-ves'sensord6f^er-),  1  n.    [L, 

De'fer-ves'cen-cy  (de'fer-ves'sm-sy),  f    defer 

rescere  to  grow  cool.]     1.  A  subsiding  from  a  state  o£ 
ebullition  ;  loss  of  heat ;  lukewarmness, 

A  dcfcrresccnc'i  in  holy  actions.        Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)  The  subsidence  of  a  febrile  process ;  as,  the 
stage  of  defervescence  in  pneuiuoma. 

De-feu'dal-lze  (de-fu'dal-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
feudal  character  or  form. 

De-fl'anco  (de-fi'ans).  n.  [OF.  defiance,  desjxance, 
challenge,  fr.  desfer  to  challenge,  F.  dtfier.    See  Defy.] 

1.  The  act  of  defj-ing,  putting  in  opposition,  or  pro- 
voking to  combat ;  a  challenge ;  a  provocation  ;  a  sum- 
mons to  combat. 

A  war  without  a  just  defiance  made,  Dryden. 

Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down.     T  miy.'cn. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition  ;  willingness  to  fight ;  dispoei- 
tion  to  resist ;  contempt  of  opposition. 

He  breathed  defiance  to  my  cars.  Shak. 

3.  A  casting  aside  ;  renunciation ;  rejection.  [Obs.] 
"  Defiance  to  thy  kindness."  Ford. 

To  bid  defiance.  To  set  at  defiance,  to  defy  ;  to  disregard 
recklessly  or  contemptuously.  Locke. 

De-U'ant  (-^ut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defiam.  p.  pr.  of  defer. 
See  Deft.]  Full  of  defiance  ;  bold  ;  insolent ;  as,  a  defi- 
ant spirit  or  act. 

In  attitude  stern  and  'lefiant.  I/msfeUow. 

— De-ti'ant-ly,  adv.  —  De-fl'ant-ness,  n. 


use,    iiuite,    nide,    full,    up,    Grn ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    slug,    ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    hoy  ;    zli  —  z  in  azure. 
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De-fi'a-tO-ry  (de-fi'a-to-ry),  a.  [See  Dept.]  Bidding 
or  in:inilestiiiii  defiauce.     [06i-.]  ShtlJ'ord. 

De-titrl-nate  (de-ti'brT-nat),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  fibrin, 
as  fre-^li  bl'jud  or  lymph  by  stirriug  with  twigs. 

De-fl  brl-na'tloh  C-ua'ahun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
depri\  inLj  uf  fibrin. 

De-fi^bli-nlze  (de-ffbrl-niz),  r.  t.    To  defibrinat«. 

De-tl'cieiice  (de-ftsh'eus),  n.    Same  as  DEFiciEKcr. 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  deficiencc  found.  Jfilton. 

De-fl'clen-cy  (de-fish'eu-sy),  n.;  pL  Deficiencies 
(-siz).  [See  lIeficient.]  The  state  of  being  deficient ; 
inadequacy  ;  want ;  faDure ;  imperfection ;  shortcoming  ; 
defect.     "  A  deficiency  of  blood."  Arbuthnot. 

[Marlboroush]  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  dcjicicncks 
madu  liim  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Iluckle. 

Deficiency  of  a  curve  ((rVo//;.),  the  amount  bywhich  the 
number  of  double  points  on  a  curve  is  short  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  curves  of  the  same  degree. 

De-fl'cient  (dJ-ftsh'ent),  a.  [L.  dcficicus,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  deficere  to  be  wanting.  See  Defect.]  Wanting, 
to  make  up  completeness ;  wanting,  as  regards  a  require- 
ment ;  not  sufficient ;  inadequate  ;  defective  ;  imper- 
fect;  incomplete;  lacking;  a.s,  deficient  parts;  deficient 
estate  ;  deficient  strength  ;  deficient  in  judgment. 
The  style  was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  variety.    Macaulay. 

Deficient  number.    {Aritli.)  See  under  Abundant. 
—  De-fl'cient-ly,  adv. 

Def'1-clt  (defl-stt),  n.  [Lit.,  it  is  rvanting,  3d  person 
pres.  indie,  of  L.  deficere.  cf.  F.  deficit.  See  Defect.] 
Deficiency  in  amount  or  quality  ;  a  falling  short ;  lack  ; 
as,  a  deficit  in  taxes,  revenue,  etc.  Mncaxdny. 

De-fi'er  (de-fi'er),  n.  [See  Deft.]  One  who  dares 
and  defies  ;  a  contemner  ;  as,  a  defier  of  the  laws. 

De-llg'H-ra'tlon  (de-flg'u-ra'shuu),  71.  Disfiguration  ; 
mutilation.     lOl'S.}  Bp.  Hnll. 

De-Hg'ure  (-ur),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  (intens.)  +  figure.'] 
To  delineate.     [06i\] 

These  two  stones  as  they  arc  here  drfignrcd.     Weevcr. 

De'H-lade'  (de'ft-lad' or  d6f't-lad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Defiladed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defilading.]  [Cf.  F.  de- 
fikr  to  defile,  and  defilade  act  of  defiling.  See  1st  De- 
file.] (Mil.)  To  raise,  as  a  rampart,  so  as  to  shelter 
interior  works  commanded  from  some  liigher  point. 

De^fi'lad'ing,  «.  {Mil.)  The  art  or  act  of  determining 
the  lUrectious  and  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  interior  from  exposure 
to  an  enemy's  fire  from  any  point  within  range,  or  from 
any  works  which  may  be  erected.  Farrow. 

De-tUe'  (d^-fiT),  r.  i.  [imp.  &:  p.p.  Defiled  (-fild') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defiling.]  IF.defiler;  pref.  (/€-,  for 
deS'  (L,  diS')  -}-  fil^  a  row  or  line.  See  File  a  row.] 
To  march  off  in  a  line,  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off. 

De-file',  f.  t.     {Mil.)  Same  as  Defilade. 

De-tile'  (df-fO'  or  de'fil ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defile,  fr. 
defiler  to  defile.]  1.  Any  narrow  passage  or  gorge  in 
which  troops  can  march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow 
front :  a  long,  narrow  pass  between  hills,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  {Mil. )  The  act  of  defilading  a  fortress,  or  of  rais- 
ing the  exterior  works  in  order  to  protect  the  interior. 
See  Defilade. 

De-file'  (de-flK),  V.  t.  [OE.  defoulen,  -foilen^  to  tread 
down,  OF.  dejouler ;  de- -\- /order  to  trample  (see  Full, 
r.  t.),  and  OE.  defoiden  to  foul  (influenced  in  form  by 
the  o\<iQT  yfixh  de  foil  en).  See  File  to  defile,  Foul,  De- 
foul.]  1.  To  m^ke  foul  or  impure  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to 
dirty  ;  to  befoul ;  to  pollute. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  d<ifiled.  Shak. 

2.  To  soil  or  sully  ;  to  tarnish,  as  reputation ;  to  taint. 
He  is  .  .  .  anions  the  trrcatest  prelates  of  this  age,  however 

his  character  may  be  d'.JiV.d  by  .  .  .  dirty  hands.  .Swift. 

3.  To  injure  in  purity  of  character  ;  to  corrupt. 
Defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.    Ezck.  xx.  7. 

4.  To  corrupt  the  chastity  of  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  violate. 

The  husband  murder'd  and  the  wife  defiled.        Prior. 

B.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean  ;  to  pollute. 

That  which  dieth  of  itscU.  or  is  torn  with  beasts,  he  shall  not 
eat  to  d'fih  liimseU  therewith.  Lev.  xxii.  S. 

De-fUe'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defilement.  See  De- 
file.] (.1/(7.)  The  protection  of  the  interior  walls  of  a 
fortilication  from  an  enfilading  fire,  as  by  covering  tliem, 
or  by  a  liitrh  parapet  on  the  exposed  side. 

Do-flle'ment,  n.  [From  3d  Defile.]  Tlie  act  of  defil- 
ing, or  state  of  being  defiled,  whether  physically  or  mor- 
ally ;  pollution  ;  foulness ;  dirtiness ;  uncleaiuiess. 

Jhfili.iiu-nts  of  the  flcNh.  Hopkins. 

The  chaste  can  not  rake  into  such  filth  without  dnngor  r)f  -/,  - 
fd-'ni<-nt.  Addinun. 

De-fil'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  defiles  ;  one  who  corrupts 
or  violates  ;  tliat  which  pollutes. 

De-fll'I-a'tlon  (df-ni'I-a'slmu),  n.  [L.  de  -\-  nVms 
son.]     AbHtrartiou  of  a  child  from  its  parents.        Lamb. 

De-fln'a-ble('I"-fIn'.Vb'l),«.  [From  Define.]  Capable 
of  being  dL-tiii.-d,  limited,  or  explained  ;  determinable  ; 
describabh-  by  definition;  ascertainable;  as,  dr/bialJr 
limits;  dffinahlr  distinctions  or  regulations;  definnhlc 
words. —  De-fln'a-bly,  adv. 

De-fine'  (df-fin'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Defined  (-fin.!') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n .  Definino.]  [OP.  driver,  usually,  to  end, 
to  finish,  F.  definir  to  define,  L.  de'fxnire  to  limit,  define  ; 
df,  '{-  finire  to  limit,  end,y?7itj  boundary,  limit,  end.  Sec 
Final,  FisLHH.]  1.  To  fix  the  bounds  of;  to  bring  to  a 
termination  ;  toend.  *'  To  r^z-yine controversies."  Barrow. 

2.  To  determine  or  clearly  exhibit  the  boundaries  of ; 
to  mark  the  limits  of ;  aa,  to  defiric  the  extent  of  a  king- 
dom or  couiitr}'. 

3.  To  determine  with  precision  ;  to  mark  out  with  dis- 
tinctness ;  to  ascertain  or  exhibit  clearly ;  as,  the  tlefin- 
infj  power  of  an  optical  instrument. 

RlngR  .  ,  .  very  didtinct  and  weit  defined.    Sir  T.  Xnrton. 
4-  To  determine  tlic  precise  signification  of  ;  to  fix  the 


meaning  of  ;  to  describe  accurately  ;  to  explain  ;  to  ex- 
pound or  interpret ;  as,  to  define  a  word,  a  plirase,  or  a 
scientific  term. 

They  dtfinc  virtue  to  be  Ufe  ordered  according  to  nature. 

Itobynsun  (J/oru's  t'to/'ia). 

De-flne' (de-fin'),  V- 1.  To  determine  ;  to  decide.  [Obs.} 

De-tiiie'meilt  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  defining ;  deft- 
niti'jn :  dL'si_riptiuu.     lObs.]  Shuk. 

De-fin'er  (,-im'er),  n.     One  who  defines  or  explains. 

Def'1-nite  ^defl-uTt),  a.  [L.  dcfinitus,  p.  p.  of  dcfi- 
nirc :  d.F.defini.  See  Define.]  1.  Having  certain  or 
distinct  limits ;  determinate  iu  extent  or  greatness  ;  lim- 
ited ;  fixed  ;  as,  definite  dimensions  ;  a  definite  measure  ; 
a  defin  ite  period  or  interval. 

Elements  combine  in  definite  proportions.        Whewell. 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification  ;  determinate  ; 
certain ;  precise ;  fixed  ;  exact ;  clear ;  as,  a  definite 
word,  term,  or  expression. 

3.  Determined ;  resolved,     \_0bs.1  Shak. 

4.  Serving  to  define '  or  restrict ;  limiting  ;  determin- 
ing ;  as,  the  definite  article. 

Definite  article  (Gram.),  the  article  the,  which  is  used 
to  designate  a  particular  person  or  thing,  or  a  particular 
class  of  persons  or  thuigs ;  —  also  called  a  definitive. 
See  Definitive,  n.  —  Definite  inflorescence,  iliot.)  See 
Drterniinale  inflorescence ,  mider  Determinate.  —  Law  of 
definite  proportions  iCliein.),  the  essential  law  of  chemical 
combination  tliat  every  definite  compound  always  con- 
tains tlie  s.ame  elements  in  the  same  proportions  by 
weight;  .and,  if  two  or  more  elements  fnnn  mnre  than 
one  compound  witli  each  otlier,  the  relative  pn-jxirtions 
of  each  are  fixed.  Compare  X(i«'o/  lauUiplc  prvpurlions, 
under  Multiple. 

Def'i-nlte,  n.     A  tiling  defined  or  determined.    [_Obs.'] 

Def'i-nite-ly,  adv.  in  a  definite  maimer ;  with  pre- 
cision ;  pi-t'ristdy;  determinately. 

Def 'i-nlte-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  definite ;  de- 
tenniuateness  ;  precision  ;  certainty. 

Def^'i-ni'tion  (defl-nTsh'un),  n.  [L.  definilio  :  cf.  F. 
dtfiuifioii.]  1.  The  act  of  defining;  determination  of 
the  limits  ;  as,  a  telescope  accurate  in  definition. 

2.  Act  of  ascertaining  and  explaining  the  signification  ; 
a  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  term  ;  as,  the  definition  of 
"  cii-cle  ;  "  the  definition  of  '*  wit ;  "  an  exact  definition  ; 
a  loose  definition. 

D'-fiiiifvin  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
wunis  what  the  term  defined  stands  for.  Lwkc. 

3-  Description  ;  sort.  [i2.]  *'  A  new  creature  of  an- 
other definiiion.'''*  Jer.  Taylor. 

4-  {Logic)  An  exact  enunciation  of  the  constituents 
which  make  up  the  logical  essence. 

5.  {Opt.)  Distinctness  or  clearness,  as  of  an  image 
formed  by  an  optical  instrumeut ;  precision  in  detail. 

Syn,  —  DEFI^^TI0^-,  Explanation,  Description.  A 
definition  is  designed  to  settle  a  thing  in  its  compass  and 
extent;  o.ncrpltination  is  intended  to  remove  some  ob- 
scurity or  misunderstand hig,  and  is  therefore  more  ex- 
tended and  minute ;  a  de.'icn'ption  enters  into  striking 
particulars  with  a  view  to  interest  or  impress  by  graphic 
effect.  It  is  not  therefore  true,  though  often  said,  that 
description  is  only  an  extended  definition.  "  Logicians 
distmguish  definitions  into  e-sacnfint  and  m-cidcnUd.  An 
essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  essence  of  tliat  whirh  is  to  be  de- 
fined; and  an  accidental  definitinn  lays  down  what  are 
regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  proper- 
ties or  accidents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  etc."    Whatelij. 

DeM-ni'tion-al  {-a\),  a.  Relating  to  definition;  of 
the  nature  of  a  definition  ;  employed  in  defining. 

De-fln'1-tive  (de-fTnl-tTv),  a.  [L.  definilivus  :  cf.  F. 
definitif.']  1.  Determinate  ;  positive ;  final ;  conclusive  ; 
imcontUtional ;  express. 

A  strict  and  definitive  truth.        Sir  T.  Browne. 
Some  definitive  .  .  .  scheme  of  reconciliation.    Prcscott. 

2.  Limiting  ;  determining  ;  as,  a  definitive  word. 

3.  Determined;  resolved.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
De-fin'1-tive,  n.     {Gram.)  A  word  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  a  common  noun, 
such  as  the  definite  article,  and  some  pronouns. 
.G^^  Definitives  .  .  .  are  commonly  called  by  gramma- 
rians articles.  .  .  .  They  are  of  two  kinds,  eitlier  those 
properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else  pronominal  arti- 
cles, such  as  litis,  tliat,  any,  other,  some,  all,  no,  none, 
etc.  Harris  {Hermes). 

De-fin'1-tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  definitive  manner. 

De-fin'i-tlve-ness.  n.   The  quality  of  being  definitive. 

De-fin'1-tude  (do-fTn'I-tud),  n.     Definiteness.     [7^.] 
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is  a  knowledge  of  minute  differenccn. 

.Sir  n\  Hamilton. 


De-flz'  (de-fTks'),  V.  t.  [L.  defixus,  p.  p.  of  defigere 
to  fix  ;  de -}~  figere  to  ax.']  To  fix;  to  fasten;  to  estab- 
li.sh.  [Olts.']  "To  defix  their  princely  seat ...  in  that 
extreme  province."  Jliilcluyt. 

DeMa-gra-bll'i-ty  (defla-gra-bTl'T-ti?  or  dt-fiii'-),'?;. 
{Chem.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  defiagrable. 

TUt-' rvwAy  dejhtiirnhility  .  .  .  of  Bnltpeter.  lioiile. 

De-fla'8Ta-ble(d?-fia'gra-b'l  ordSf'la-gra-b'I;  277), «. 
[See  Deflaguate.]  {Chem.)  Burning  with  a  sudden 
and  sparkling  combustion,  as  niter  ;  hence,  slightly  ex- 
plosive ;  liable  to  snap  and  crackle  when  heated,  as  salt. 

Del'la-grate  (duf'la-grat).  r.  7.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Def- 
LAOrateh  ;  ji.  pr.  \-  vb.  n.  Deflaohating.]  [L,  defin- 
grains,  ji.  p.  of  drfingnirp  to  burn  up  ;  de-  -]-  flagrare  to 
flame,  burn.]  {('/it  m.)  To  bum  with  a  sudden  and 
sparkling  combustion,  as  niter ;  aluo,  to  snap  and 
crackle  with  slight  explo.sions  when  heated,  as  salt. 

Defla-grate,  v.  t.  {Chem..)  To  cause  to  burn  with 
sudden  and  sparkling  combustion,  as  by  the  action  of 
intense  heat ;  to  burn  or  vaporize  suddenly ;  as,  to  defin- 
grate  refractory  im-tals  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

Defla-gra'tlon  f-KraMinn),  n.  [L.  defiagratio:  cf. 
F.  dtfioiiratiuh.  I  1.  A  Imrtiing  up;  conflagration.  "lu- 
numeraide.  deliigcfs  and  dif!<igyiitions.^^         Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  {Chem.)  Tlio  act  or  process  of  deflagrating. 


Defla-gra'tor  (dSf'la-gra'ter).  n.  {Chem.)  A  form  of 
the  voltaic  battery  having  large  plate*,  ufied  for  pro- 
ducing rapid  and  powerful  combustion. 

De-flate'  (df-rtaf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  down  -f-  1,.  Jlare^ 
fidtus  to  blow.]     To  reduce  from  an  inflated  condition. 

De-flect'  (de-flSkf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deflected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deflecting.]  [L.  defieelere  ;  de  -^  fiec- 
tere  to  bend  or  turn.  See  Flexible.]  To  cause  to  turn 
aside  ;  to  bend  ;  as,  rays  of  light  are  often  defiected. 

Sitting  with  their  knees  deflected  under  them.  Lord  (1030). 

De-fleGt%  V.  i.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  right 
or  a  horizontal  line,  or  from  a  proper  position,  course,  or 
direction ;  to  swerve. 

At  Bome  part  of  the  Azores,  the  needle  dcfiecttth  not.  but  lieth 

in  the  true  meridian.  Sir  T.  JSrmvne. 

To  defied  from  the  line  of  truth  and  rcoeon.      Warfmrton. 

De-flect'a-ble  (-a-b'l).  a.     Capable  of  being  deflected. 

De-flect'ed,  a.  1.  Turned  aside;  deviating  from  a 
direct  line  or  course. 

2.  Bent  downward  ;  deflexed. 

De-flec'tion  (de-flek'shiin),  n.  [L.  deflexio,  fr.  defiee- 
lere: cf.  F.  defiexion.']  1.  The  act  of  turning  aside,  or 
state  of  being  turned  aside  ;  a  turning  from  a  right  line 
or  proper  course  ;  a  bending,  esp.  downward  ;  deviation. 

The  other  leads  to  the  same  poiut,  tlirough  certain  defiertions. 

Lowih. 

2.  {Gunnery)  The  deviation  of  a  shot  or  ball  from  its 
true  course. 

3.  {Opt.)  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the 
surface  of  an  opaque  body;  inflection;  diffraction, 

4.  {Engin.)  The  bending  which  a  beam  or  girder  un- 
dergoes from  its  own  weight  or  by  reason  of  a  load. 

De-flec'tlon-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  free- 
ing from  inflections.  Earte. 

De-flec'tlon-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.     To  free  from  inflections. 
!)■_//' ctiiitiiz' '/  lanjiia^es  are  said  to  be  analytic.    Earlc, 

De-flect'ive  (-flek'ttv),  a..     Causing  deflection. 

Deflective  forces,  forces  that  cause  a  body  to  deviate 
from  its  course. 

De-flect'or  (-ter),  n.  {Meek.)  That  which  deflects,' 
as  a  diaphragm  m  a  furnace,  or  a  cone  in  a  lamp  (to  de- 
flect and  mingle  air  and  gases  and  help  combustion). 

De-flexed'  (de-fl6kst'),  //.     Bent  abruptly  downward. 

De  fles'ion  (-llek'sliun),  n.     See  Deflection. 

De-flex'ure  (df-rieks'ilr),  n.  [From  L.  defieelere,  de- 
fiexiim.  See  Deflect.]  A  bending  or  turning  aside; 
deflection.  Bailey, 

De-flO'rate  (de-flo'rit),  a.  [LL.  defiorafus,  p.  p.  of 
defiorare.  See  Deflouh.]  {Bot.)  Past  the  flowering 
state  ;  having  shed  its  pollen.  Gray. 

DeflO-ia'uon  (dgf'lo-ra'shun  or  de'flo-),  n.  [LL. 
defioratio .-  cf.  F.  defioration.]  1,  The  act  of  deflour- 
ing  ;  as,  the  defloration  of  a  virgin.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  chosen  as  the  flower  or  choicest  part ; 
careful  culling  or  selection.     [^.] 

The  law?  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  dcfiora^ 
tion  of  the  English  laws.  Sir  M.  JItde. 

De-floar'  (de-flour'),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Defloubed 

(-flourd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deflocring.]  [F.  defiorcr^ 
LL.  defiorare  ;  L.  de  -\-  fios,  fioris,  flower.  See  Floweb, 
and  cf.  Deflorate.]     1.  To  deprive  of  flowers. 

2.  To  take  away, the  prime  beauty  and  grace  of;  to 
rob  of  the  choicest  ornament. 

lie  died  innocent  and  before  the  swcctncea  of  his  soul  was 
defloured  and  ravished  from  him.  jer.  Tai/lor, 

3.  To  deprive  of  virginity,  as  a  woman ;  to  violate ; 
to  ravish  ;  also,  to  seduce. 

De-flour'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  defioiirs ;  a  ravieher. 
De-flow'  (de-flo'),  V.  i.     [Pref.  de-  -^fiow:  cf.  L.  de- 
fiuere.']     To  flow  down.     lObs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-flow'er  (de-flou'er),  v,  i.  [Pref.  de- -\- jiower.'\ 
Same  as  Deplour. 

An  earthquake  .  .  .  r/efliTircnnff  the  gardens.     W.  Jilotdarju. 
If  a  man  bad  deflowered  a  virgin.  JUilton, 

De-flow'er-er  (-er),  n.    See  Deflourek.  Milton. 

Def'lu-ous  (dgf'lu-us).  a.  [L.  defiuus,  fr.  defluere  to 
flow  down;  de  -\-fluere  to  flow.]  Flowing  down  ;  falling 
off.       \_Ohs.'\  Bailey. 

De-flux'  (de-fliiks'),  n.  [L.  defiiixus,  fr.  defluere^  dc- 
fi'/xiim.l     Downward  flow.     lObs.')  Bacon. 

De-flux'lon  (de-fluk'slmn),  n.  [L.  deflxixio.']  {Med.} 
A  discharge  or  flowing  dowu  of  humors"  or  fluid  matter, 
as  from  the  nose  in  catarrh  ;  —  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  infiammatioyi.  Dunnlison. 

Def'ay  (dPf'ly),  adv.     Deftly.     [0?w.]  Spenser. 

Def  (B-da'tion  (def  e-da'shun),  7i.    Defedation.  [O65.] 

De-fo'li-ate  (de-fo'li-it), )  a.    Deprived  of  leaves,  aa 

De-loli-a'ted  (-a  ted),      J      by  their  natural  fall. 

De-fO  li-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [LL.  drfoUnre,  defoUa~ 
tnm,  I'l  ^beil  leasts  ;  L.  de  -j-  folium  leaf:  cf.  F.  defolia- 
tion.'] The  separation  of  ripened  leaves  from  a  branch  or 
stem  ;  the  falling  or  shedding  of  the  leaves. 

De-force'  (de-fdr.s'),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  ]).  p,  Deforckd 
{-forst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deforcino.]  [OF.  def order  ; 
de-  or  des-  (L.  dc  or  di.s-) -^  f order,  F.  forcer.  See 
Force,  ?'.]  {Law)  {a)  To  keep  from  the  rightful  owner; 
to  withhold  wrongfully  the  possession  of,  as  of  lands  or 
a  freehold.  (&)  {Scots  Law)  To  resist  the  execution  of 
tlie  law  ;  to  oppose  by  force,  as  an  officer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  BurrilL 

Do-force'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.]  {Law)  {a)  A  keep- 
ing out  by  fnree  or  wrong  ;  a  wrongful  withholding,  as 
of  lands  or  tenements,  to  which  another  has  a  right. 
{li)  {Scots  Law)  Resistance  to  an  officer  in  the  execution 
of  law.  linrrill. 

De-force'or  (-Sr),  v.     Same  as  Deforciant.     [Obs."] 

De-for'ctant  (dt-for'shnnt),  ??.  [OF.  deforciant,  p. 
pr.  of  deforcier.  Son  Deforce.]  {Eng.  Law)  {n)  Ono 
who  keeps  out  of  possession  the  rightful  owner  of  an  os- 
tato.  (//)  One  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  of  fino 
was  brought.     [Obs.]  BurrilL 

De-for'ci-a'tion  (-shT-a'shQn),  n.    {Law)  Same  as  Db- 
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ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   nil;     eve,   event,    find,    fcxu,    recent;     ice,    idea,    ill;     old,   6bey,    Orb,   5dd; 


DEFOREST 

Do-for'est  (du-fSr'Sst),  v.  t.  To  clear  of  forefits ;  to 
disforest.  U-  '*^'-  ^^Oric-  Reports. 

De-lorm' (de-form'),  f- ^  V^^P-  &  P-  P-  l>EifoBMED 
C-fSrmd');  P-P^-  ^'  ^'**  "•  l>EFORMiNa.]  [L.  drjormare  ; 
de  '\-  formare  to  form,  Hliiipe,  f r.  J'urtiui :  ef.  F.  dej'onncr. 
See  Form.]  1.  To  Bpoil  tho  form  of;  to  mar  iu  form; 
to  misshape  ;  to  disfiguro. 

Dcfonnnl,  iiiiliniHlicd,  Rent  before  my  timo 
iQto  tliia  brciitliiiitc  world.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  displ«asiun;  to  deprive  of  comelUiess, 
grace,  or  perfection  ;  to  dialionor. 

Above  thusf  imaaions  that  tliia  world  dtfnrm.     Thomson. 
De-form',  a.     [L.  deformis ;  de   \- forma  form:  cf. 
OT.  dcforme,  T.  difforine.    Cf.   Difform.]     Deformed; 
miasliapen  ;  shapeless;  horrid.     [<)hs.'\ 

Si"lit  so  di-fhrm  whiit  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-oyed  heboid  ?  Jldlon. 

Def'Or-ma'tlon  (dpf/5r-nm'ahtln   or   de'fSr-),  n.     [L. 
de/ormalio:  cf.  F.  dr/nn,).dion.'\    1.  The  act  of  deform- 
ing, or  state  of  anythiiiK'  tl-'furined.  Bp-  liall. 
2.  Trausfonnatioii ;  thaiiKe  of  shape. 
De-formed'  tdfe-fOrmd'),  «•     Unnatural  or  distorted 
in   form;  havintj  a  deformity;  misshapen;  dislipin^d  ; 
as,  a  'I'' formed  person;  a  dr/onncd  ln'ud.  — De-fonu'- 
od-ly  {ao-i"Griii'6d-iV),  iidf.  —  De-form'ed-neB3,  n. 
De-Iorm'er  (dfi-fonu'er),  71.     Oiu;  who  dwiurma. 
De-iorm'My  (-t-tj),  n.  ;  jd.  DEFOKMrnua  (-tlz).      [L. 
dcformUaSy  fr.  deforniis :  cf.  OF. di'/oniufe,  drformile,  F. 
diO'ormite.     Seo'DEFOKM,  v.  &  (i.,  and  cf.  Disformity.] 
"1.  The  state  of  being  deformed  ;  want  of  proper  form 
or  symmetry  ;  any  unnatural  form  or  shape  ;  distortion  ; 
irregularity  of  shape  or  features ;  ugliness. 

To  make  an  envious  mountiiin  on  my  back, 

"When;  sit^  difoninty  to  mock  my  body.  Shrdc. 

2.  Anything  tliat  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propriety  ; 

irregularity;  absurdity;  gross  deviation  from  order  ortlie 

established  laws  of  propriety  ;  as,  de/urinity  in  an  edifice  ; 

deformity  of  character. 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyea 
Should  look  BO  near  upon  lier  foul  drrormitie-:.      Jfdtnn. 
De-fors'er  (de-fors'er),  n.     [From  Dbfohce.]     ["Writ- 
ten also  deforsor.']     A  deforciant.     [Obs.]  Blount. 
De-foul'  (de-foul'),  V.  L     [See  Defile,  v.  /.]     1.  To 
tread  down.     [06.?.]                                                     Wi/clif. 
2.  To  make  foul;  to  defile.     [Obs.}                   Wydif. 
De-fraud'  (de-frad'),  V.  t    [:>mp.  &p.  p.  Defrauded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.   Defrauding.]     lU  defraudare ;  de  -f 
fnindare  to  cheat,  fr.  fraus,  fnnutis,  fraud :  cf.  OF.  de- 
'frauder.     See  Fraud.]     To  deprive  of  some  riglit,  in- 
terest, or  property,  by  a  deceitful  device  ;  to  withhold 
from  wrongfully ;  to  injure  by  embezzlement ;  to  cheat ; 
to  overreach  ;  as,  to  defraud  a  servant,  or  a  creditor,  or 
the  state ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  or  withheld. 
We  have  drfraud''d  no  man.           2  Cor.  vii.  2. 
Churches  seem  injured  and  dc/rfiiidcd  of  their  rights.    Hoohti: 
De'frau-da'tion  (de'fra-da'shun),  n.   [L.  defraudatio  : 
cf.  F.  defraud' d ion.']     The  act  of  defrauding  ;  a  taking 
by  fraud,     [ii.]                                           Sir  T.  Browne. 
De-traud'er  (de-frad'er),  n.    One  who  defrauds;  a 
cheat;  an  embezzler;  a  peculator. 

De-fraud'ment  (-ment),  71.  [Cf.  OF.  defraudemenf.'] 
Privation  by  fraud;  defrauduig.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

De-tray'  (dS-fra'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defrayed 
(-frad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defraying.]  [F.  defrayer; 
pref.  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  -j-fniir.  t-xpenae,  fr.  LL.  freduni^ 
fridiuiiy  expense,  tine  by  which  an  offender  obtained 
peace  from  his  sovereign,  or  more  likely,  atoned  for  an 
offense  against  the  public  peace,  fr.  OHG.  frida  peace, 
G.  friede.  See  Affray.]  1.  To  pay  or  discharge;  to 
serve  in  payment  of  ;  to  provide  for,  as  a  charge,  debt, 
expenses,  costs,  etc. 

For  the  discharge  of  hia  expenses,  and  defraying  hia  cost,  he 
allowed  him  .  .  .  four  times  as  much.  L's/ier. 

2.  To  avert  or  appease,  as  by  paying  off  ;  to  satisfy  ; 
as,  to  defrai/  wrath.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

De-fray'al  {de-fra''rl),  ii.     The  act  of  defraying  ;  pay- 
ment ;  as,  the  defrayal  of  necessary  costs. 
De-fray'er  {-ei-),  n.    One  who  pays  off  expenses. 
De-fray'ment  (-m^nt),  71.     Payment  of  charges. 
Deft  (d.'lt),  a.     [OE.  daft,  deft,  becoming,  mild,  gen- 
tle, stupid  (cf.  OE.  daffe,  deffe,  fool,  coward),  AS,  d:eft 
(in  derivatives  only)  mild,  gentle,  fitting,  seasonable; 
akin  to  dnfen,  grdaf^n,  becoming,  fit,  Goth,  gadaban  to 
be  fit.    Cf.DAFT,  Dafp,  Dapper.]    Apt;  fit;  dexterous; 
clever;   handy;   spruce;    neat.       [Archaic    or    Poetic] 
"  The  deftest  way."     Shak.     "  Deftest  feats."     Gay. 

The  limping  god.  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry.     Drydcn. 
Let  me  be  >l<ift  and  debonair.  Biiruu. 

Deft'ly,  (idxK     [Cf.  Defly.]    Aptly;  fitly;  dexterous- 
ly; neatly.     "  Deftly  dancing."  Drayton. 
Thyself  and  office  deft!//  show.  StiaK'. 
Deft'ness.  n.     The  quality  of  being  deft.        Drayton. 
De-funot'  (de-funkf),  a.     [L.  defiincfiis,  p.  p.  of  de- 
fungi  to  acquit  one's  self  of,  to  perform,  finish,  depart, 
die;  de  ~\- fungi  to  perform,  discharge:  cf.  F.   defunt. 
See  Function.]    Having  finished  the  course  of    life ; 
dead ;  deceased.     '*  Defunct  organs."                         Shak. 
The  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripped  up,  near.          Byron. 
De-funct'.  "■     A  dead  person;  one  deceased. 
De-func'tion  (-fiink'shuu),  n.    [L.  deftmctio  perform- 
ance, death.]     Death.     [Obs.] 

After  def unction  of  Kins  Pharamond.  Shak. 

De-func'tive  (-ttv),  a.    Funereal.    [Obs.]     "  Defunc- 

five  music,"  Shak. 

De-fuse'  (de-fuz'),?'.  t.     [Cf.  Diffuse.]    To  disorder; 

to  make  shapeless.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

De-fy'  (de-fl'),  V.  t.     [iiTip.  &  p.  p.  Defied  (-fid') ;  p. 

pr.  &  7'b.  n.  Defying.]     [F.  defer,  OF.  detfier,  desfier, 

LL.  disfidare  to  disown  faith  or  fidelity,  to  dissolve  the 

bond  of  allegiance,  as  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord  ; 

hence,  to  challenge,  defy  ;  fr.  L.  dis--^jides  faith.     See 

Faith,  and  cf.  Diffident,  Affiance.]     1.  To  renounce 
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or  dissolve  all  bonds  of  afBance,  faith,  or  obligation  with  ; 
to  reject,  rofuHC,  or  renounce.     [Obs.] 

I  d(:fy  the  surety  and  tlic  bond.  f/iaurrr. 

For  thee  I  Imvc  drfied  iny  couBtant  niintress.  Jti-au.  V  /•'/. 
2.  To  provoke  to  combat  or  strife  ;  to  call  out  to  com- 
bat ;  to  cliallenge  ;  to  dare  ;  to  bravo  ;  to  set  at  defiance  ; 
to  treat  with  contempt ;  as,  to  defy  an  enemy;  to  defy 
the  power  of  a  magistrate  ;  to  defy  the  arguuiuuts  of  an 
opponent ;  to  defy  public  opinion. 

I  once  nijain 
Dat'i/  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  light.  Mdton. 


De-fy'  (de-H),  71.     A  challenge,     [Obs.]  Drydni. 

De-gar'nlsh  idc-giir'ntsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
0ARNI8HED  (-uTsht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Deoarnishino.]  [F. 
dcgarnir;  pref.  de-,  des- {h.  dis-) -f- gnrnir  to  furniHh. 
See  Garnish,  and  cf.  Disgarnish.]  1.  To  strip  or  de- 
prive of  entirely,  as  of  furniture,  ornaments,  etc. ;  to 
disgarnish  ;  as,  to  degariiish  a  liouse,  etc.     [R.] 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  or  of  troojw  necessary  for 
def'MiHH  ;  n-i.  t.i./''/'//'i;,v/f  acity  orfort.  [A'.]  Washingto7i. 

De-gar'nlsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  Tiie  act  of  depriving, 
as  lit  luniil  urr,  ;ip]iaratns,  or  a  garrison.      [It.] 

De-gon'der  (du-jeu'der),  1 1',  i.      [See  Degenerate.] 

De-gen'er  (du-j6n'er),      ]     To    degenerate.      [Obs.] 

*'  nc'jvndertng  to  hate."  Spenser. 

He  dcgcncruth  into  beaBtliuesa.  Joye. 

De-gen'er-a-cy  (-er-4-sJ),  71.    [From  Degenerate,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  becoming  degenerate  ;  a  growing  worse. 

Willful  dtf/encraci/  from  goodness.         Tillotsan. 

2.  The  state  of  having  become  degenerate  ;  decline  in 
good  qualities ;  deterioration ;  meanness. 

Dcw^i'cracii  of  spirit  in  a  state  of  slavery.      Addison. 
To  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and 
dc-jrw  rw'!/.  H-  ClarU. 

De-gen'er-ate  (de-j£n'er-ut),  a.  [L.  degeTieraius,  p. 
p.  of  drgenerare  to  degenerate,  cause  to  degenerate,  fr. 
degener  base,  degenerate,  that  departs  from  its  race  or 
kind;  de  -f  genus  race,  kind.  See  Kin  relationship.] 
Having  become  worse  than  one's  kind,  or  one's  former 
state  ;  liaving  declined  in  wortli ;  having  lost  in  good- 
ness ;  deteriorated  ;  degraded  ;  unworthy  ;  base  ;  low. 

Faint-hearted  and  degenerate  kiny.  Sliak. 

A  degenerate  and  degraded  btatc.  Milton. 

Degenerate  from  their  ancient  blood.  Swift. 

Those  degenerate  days.  Pojjc. 

T  hnd  planted  thee  a  nohle  vine  .  .  .:  how  then  art  thou  turned 
into  the  dtneneratt  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  nie  ?  Jer.  ii.  21. 
De-gen'er-ate  (-at),  r.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Degener- 
ated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Degenerating.]  1.  To  be  or 
grow  worse  than  one's  kind,  or  than  one  was  originally  ; 
hence,  to  be  inferior ;  to  grow  poorer,  meaner,  or  mure 
vicious  ;  to  decline  in  good  qualities ;  to  deteriorate. 

When  wit  tranegresseth  decency,  it  degenerates  into  insolence 
and  impiety.  Tdlotson. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  fall  off  from  the  normal  quality  or  tlie 
healthy  structure  of  its  kind  ;  to  become  of  a  lower  type. 

De-gen'er-ate-ly  (-Lit-ly)»  <-"i^'-  In  ^  degenerate  man- 
ner ;  unwortliily. 

De-gen'er-ate-ness,  n .     Degeneracy. 

De-gen' er-a'tion  (dt-jen'er-a'shuii),  n.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
generation.] 1.  The  act  or  state  of  growing  worse,  or 
the  state  of  having  become  worse  ;  decline ;  degrada- 
tion i  debasement ;  degeneracy ;  deterioration. 

Our  degeneration  and  apostasy.  Bates. 

2-  (Physiol.)  That  condition  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ  in 
which  its  vitality  has  become  either  diminished  or  per- 
verted ;  a  substitution  of  a  lower  for  a  higher  form  of 
structure ;  as,  fatty  dcgeneratio7i  of  the  liver. 

3.  (Biol.)  A  gradual  deterioration,  from  natural 
causes,  of  any  class  of  animals  or  plants  or  any  particu- 
lar organ  or  organs;  hereditary  degradation  of  tyiie. 

4.  The  thing  degenerated.     [B-] 

Cockle,  arucus.  .  .  .  and  other  <lcgcnerafions.    .Sir  T.  Browne. 
Amyloid    degeneration,    CaBOOus    degeneration,  etc.     See 
under  Amyloid,  Caseous,  etc. 

De-gen' er-a'tlon-lst,  n.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the 
theory  of  dt-geueratiou,  or  hereditary  degradation  of 
type;  as,  tlie  drgrxrrationists  hold  that  savagery  is  tlie 
result  of  dfgcncr.-ition  from  a  superior  state. 

De-gen'er -at  ive  (d^-j5n'er-a-tTv),  a.  Undergoing  or 
produi'iiiL,'  di-i;i-n(Tatioa  ;  tending  to  degenerate. 

De-gen'er-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  degener.  See  Degener- 
ate.] Drf'-niTate ;  base.  [Obs.]  ''  Degenerous  pas- 
sions."   J>njd'')i.     "  Degenerous  practices."    South. 

De-gen'er-ous-ly,  adv.    Basely.    [Obs.] 

De-glaz'lng  (de-glJi'zTng),  71.  The  process  of  gi\-iDg 
a  dull  or  ground  surface  to  glass  by  acid  or  by  mechan- 
ical means.  K7iight. 

De-glo'ried  (d?-plo'rTd),  ^.  Deprived  of  glory;  dis- 
honored.   [Obs.]  "With  thorns  rfe^r/'onVf/."  G.Fletcher. 

De-glu'ti-nate  (de-glTi'tT-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Deglutinated  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Deglutinating.]  [L. 
deglutinatus,  p.  p.  of  deglutinare  to  deglutinate  ;  de  -f- 
gltitinare  to  glue,  gluten  glue.]  To  loosen  or  separate 
by  dissolving  the  glue  which  unites  ;  to  unglne. 

De-glu'ti-na'tion  (-na'shUn),  n.    The  act  of  ungluing. 

Deg'lU-ti'tlon  (deg'lu-ttsh'Qn  or  de'glu-),  n.  [L.  de- 
ghitirf  to  swalluw  dn\m  ;  de  -f-  glutire  to  swallow  :  cf.  F. 
deglutition.  See  Glut.]  The  act  or  process  of  swal- 
lowing food  ;  the  power  of  swallowing. 

The  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  deglutition.    Paleti. 

Deg'lu-tl'tlous  (-tish'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  degluti- 
tion.    [P.] 

De-glu'ti-tO-ry  (de-glii'tT-to-rJ?),  a.  Serving  for,  or 
aiding  in,  ileglutition. 

Deg'ra-da'tion  (dSg'ra-da'shun),  n.  [LL.  degradatin 
from   df-grailare :   cf.    F.   degradation.     See   Degrade.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  rank,  character,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  of  abasing  :  a  lowering  from  one's  standing  or 
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rank  in  office  or  society;  diminution;  as,  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  [Kicr,  a  knight,  a  general,  or  a  bluhop. 

He  t-uw  muny  remov.-«a,nd  diyrudationa  in  all  the  other  ol- 
llCL-H  of  which  he  Imd  been  puKBL-Bhed.  Ctaicndon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  in  rank,  cliaracter,  or 
reputation ;  baseness ;  moral,  physical,  or  intellectual  de- 
generacy ;  disgrace  ;  abasement ;  debauement. 

The  .  .  .  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  kttcre.  Macaulay. 

Deplorable  10  the  degradati'm  of  our  nature.       .South. 

.MiinicntB  there  frequently  must  be,  when  u  sinner  ia  Mrneible 

uf  tUt:  degradation  01  liitt  Btatc.  JUair. 

3.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value  ;  degeneration  ;  deterioration. 

The  devflopment  and  degradation  of  the  alphabetic  form*  can 
be  traced.  /■  Ta>/lor  (  The  Aljihahrt). 

4.  {Geol.)  A  gradual  wearing  do^vn  or  wasting,  ati  of 
rocks  and  banks,  by  the  action  of  water,  front,  etc 

5.  {Biol.)  The  state  or  condition  of  a  species  or  group 
which  exhibits  degraded  fonna;  degeneration. 

Tlie  degradation  of  the  species  man  i»  obacrvcd  in  eome  of  its 
varieties.  Jjnna. 

6.  {Physiol.)  Arrest  of  development,  or  degeneration 
of  any  organ,  or  of  the  body  iw  a  wlioht. 

Degradation  of  energy,  or  DlBBipation  of  energy  iPhysica). 
tluT  transformation  ol  eiungy  into  some  form  in  which  it 
is  less  available  for  doing  work. 

Syn.  — Abasement ;  debasement;  reduction;  decline. 

De-grade'  (de-grad'),  v.  t.  [ivip.  &  p.  p.  Degraded  ; 
p.pr.  <fc  vb.  n.  Degrading.]  [F.  degradcr,  LL.  degra- 
dare,  fr.  L.  de  +  gradus  step,  degree.  See  Grade,  and 
cf.  Degree.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
rank  or  degree  ;  to  lower  in  rank  ;  to  deprive  of  office  or 
dignity ;  to  strip  of  honors  ;  as,  to  degrade  a  nobleman, 
or  a  general  officer. 

Prvnnc  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  Court  to  be  tfo- 
grad,  .1  Irom  the  bar.  J'atjrey. 

2.  To  reduce  in  estimation,  character,  or  reputation; 
to  lessen  the  value  of ;  to  lower  the  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  character  of ;  to  debase;  to  bring  ahame  or 
contempt  upon  ;  to  disgrace  ;  as,  vice  degrades  a  man. 

O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reserved  I      Mdton. 
Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  cnch  line.  J'upe. 

Uer  pride  .  .  .  Btruggled  hard  uyaiust  tliia  degrading  pahsion. 

Jlfieaulug. 

3.  (Geol.)  To  reduce  in  altitude  or  magnitude,  a» 
hills  and  mountains ;  to  wear  down. 

Syn.  —  To  abase  ;  demean  ;  lower  ;  reduce.  See  Abase. 

De-grade',  v.  i.  {Biol.)  To  degenerate  ;  to  pass  from, 
a  higher  to  a  lower  type  of  structure ;  as,  a  family  of 
plants  or  animals  degrades  through  this  or  that  geuus  or 
group  of  genera. 

De-grad'ed  (de-gra'd6d),  a.  1.  Reduced  in  rank, 
character,  or  reputation  ;  debased  ;  sunken  ;  low  ;  base. 

The  Netherlands  .  ,  .  were  reduced  practically  to  a  ver>-r/e- 
graded  condition.  JlotU'jj, 

2.  {Biol.)  Having  the  typical  characters  or  organs  in 
a  partially  developed  condition,  or  lacking  certain  parts. 

Some  famihes  of  plants  are  degraded  dicotyledons.    Dana. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  degrS  step.]  {Her.)  Having  steps;— said 
of  a  cross  each  of  whose  extremities  finishes  in  steps 
growing  larger  as  they  leave  the  center  ;  —  termed  also 
071  decrees. 

De-grade'ment  (de-grad'm^nt),  n.  Deprivation  of 
rank  or  office  ;  degradation.     [P.]  Milton. 

De-grad'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  degrading  manner. 

Deg'ra-va'tlon  (deg'ri-va'shuu).  7).  [L.  degravarCf 
degraiatum,  to  make  heavy.  See  Gra\-e,  a.]  The  act 
of  making  heavy.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-gree'  (de-gre').  n.  [F.  degre,  OF.  degret,  fr.  LL. 
degradare.  See  Degrade.]  1.  A  step,  stair,  or  stair- 
case.    [Obs.] 

By  ladders,  or  else  by  degree.  Horn,  of  R. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  progressive  steps  upward  or 
downward,  in  quality,  rank,  acquirement,  and  the  like  ; 
a  stage  in  progression  ;  grade  ;  gradation ;  as,  degrees  of 
vice  and  virtue  ;  to  advance  by  slow  degrees;  degree  of 
comparison. 

3.  The  point  or  step  of  progression  to  which  a  person 
has  arrived  ;  rank  or  station  in  life  ;  position.  "  A  dame 
of  liigh  degree."  Dryden.  "  A  knight  is  your  degree.^* 
Shak.     *'  Lord  or  lady  of  high  degree.''     Lou-ell. 

4.  Measure  of  advancement;  quality;  extent;  aa^ 
tastes  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

The  dcf/ree  of  excellence  which  proclaimageniuB.  is  different 

in  different  times  and  difterent  places.  ^*tr  J.  Jier/nolds. 

6.  Grade  or  rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted  by  a 

college  or  university,  ui  recognition  of  their  attainments ; 

as,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master,  doctor,  etc. 

r^^  In  the  United  States  diplomas  are  usually  given 
as  the  evidence  of  a  degree  conferred.  In  the  human- 
ities the  first  degree  is  that  of  bachelor  oj  "/ts  (B.  A.  or 
A  B  ):  the  second  that  of  via.dcr  of  oris  (M.  A.  or 
A  M  ).  The  degree  of  bachelor  i  of  arts,  science,  dninUy, 
lau\  etc.)  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  a  pre- 
s?riWd  course  of  undergraduate  study.  The  first  degree 
m  medicine  is  that  of  doctor  oj  medicine  (M.  D.).  The  de- 
crees of  master  and  doctor  are  sometimes  conferred,  in 
course,  upon  those  who  have  completed  certain  prescribed 
postgraduate  studies,  as  doctor  of  philosophy  <Ph.  D.); 
but  more  frequently  the  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred  as 
a  complimentary  recognition  of  eminent  sennces  m  sci- 
ence or  letters,  or  for  public  sen-ices  or  distinction  (as 
doctor  of  lairsOJL.  D.for  doctor  oj  divmdy  (D.  D.)), 
when  they  are  called  honorary  degrees. 

The  youth  attained  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  univer- 
sity. Jlacaulat/. 

6.  {Geiiealogy)  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood ; 
one  remove  in  the  chain  of  relationship  ;  as,  a  relatioa 
in  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

In  the  11th  century  an  opinion  began  to  coin  ground  in  Italy, 
that  third  cousins  might  marry,  being  in  tuc  seventh  dforee  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law.  Hatlam. 
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V.  {A}-ith.)  Three  figures  taken  together  in  numera- 
tion ;  thus,  140  is  one  degree^  222,140  two  degrees. 

8.  {Algebra)  State  aa  indicated  by  sum  of  exponents; 
more  particularly,  tlie  degree  of  a  term  is  indicated  by 
the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  its  literal  factors ;  thus, 
■a-b^c  is  a  term  of  the  sixth  degree.  The  degree  of  a 
power,  or  radical,  is  denoted  by  its  index,  tliat  of  an 
equation  by  the  greatest  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  un- 
kuown  quantities  in  any  term ;  thus,  (ix^  -\-  bx-  =  c,  and 
mx-y-  -j-  nyx  ^p,  are  both  equations  of  the  fourth  de- 
gree. 

9.  (Trig.)  A  3G0th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle, wiiich  part  is  taken  as  the  principal  unit  of  measure 
for  arcs  and  angles.  The  degree  is  divided  into  GO  min- 
utes and  the  minute  into  60  seconds. 

10.  A  division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a  math- 
ematical or  other  instrument,  as  on  a  thermometer. 

11.  {Mus.)  A  line  or  space  of  the  staff. 

C^^  The  short  lines  and  their  spaces  are  added  dc- 
grets. 

AccmmUation  of  degreea.  (Eng.  Unh:)  See  under  Accu- 
wuLATios.  —  By  degrees,  step  by  step;  by  little  and  lit- 
tle ;  by  moderate  advances.  "  I  '11  leave  it  bii  degrees.''^ 
^/I'lk:  —Degree  of  a  curve  or  surface  (Geont.),  the  number 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  the  equation  of  the  curve 
■or  surface  m  rectilinear  coordinates.  A  straight  Ime  will, 
in  general,  meet  the  curve  or  surface  in  a  number  of 
points  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  curve  or  surface  and  no 
more. — Degree  of  latitude  {(''eoa.),  on  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tance on  a  meridian  between  two  parallels  of  latitude 
whose  latitudes  differ  from  each  other  by  one  degree. 
This  distance  is  not  the  same  on  different  parts  of  a  me- 
ridian, on  account  of  the  flattened  figure  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing 63.71/2  statute  miles  at  the  equator,  and  6y.3y6  at  the 
poles. —  Degree  of  longitude,  tlie  distance  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude  between  two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of 
one  degree  with  each  other  at  the  poles  — a  distance 
which  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  being  at  the 
equator  by.lti  statute  miles.  — To  a  degree,  to  an  extreme  ; 
•exceedingly  ;  as,  mendacious  lo  a  degree. 

It  has  been  said  that  Scotsmen  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  grave  to  a  tUfjree 
on  occasions  when  races  more  favored  by  nature  are  gladsome 
to  excess.  I'roj.  WiUon. 

II  De'gn  (da'goo),  n.  [Native  name/]  {Zo'al.)  A  small 
South  American  rodent  {Ociodon  Cumingii)^  of  the 
family  Octodontidse. 

De-gust'  (de-gusf),  V.  t.  [L.  degustnre :  of.  F.  de- 
gusUn:    See  Gust  to  taste.]  To  taste.   [Obs.'\   Cockeram. 

Deg''as-ta'tlon  (dSg'iis-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  deguskdio: 
cf.  F.  degitxl'ilion.]  {Physiol.)  Tasting;  the  apprecia- 
tion of  sapid  qualities  by  the  taste  organs.         Bp.  Hall. 

De-Msce'  (de-his'),  v.  i.  [L.  dehiscere;  de  -\-  his- 
cere  to  gape.]     To  gape  ;  to  open  by  dehiscence. 

De-hls'cence  (de-hls'sens),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dehiscence.'} 

1.  The  act  of  gaping. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  gaping  or  burstiuij 
Open  along  a  definite  line  of  attach- 
ment or  suture,  without  tearing,  as  in 
the  opening  of  pods,  or  the  bursting 
of  capsules  at  maturity  so  as  to  emit 
seeds,  etc.;  also,  the  bursting  open  of 
follicles,  as  in  the  ovaries  of  animals, 
for  the  expulsion  of  their  contents. 

De-his'cent  (-sent),  a.     [L.  dehis- 
cens,  -entis,  p.  pr.     Cf.  F.  dehiscent.^ 
Characterized  by  dehiscence ;  opening 
in  some  definite  way,  as  the  capsule     Dehiscent  Silicle. 
of  a  plant. 

De'hO-nes'tate  (de'h6-n6s'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  dekonesta- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  dehonestare  to  dishonoi' ;  de  -\-  honesiare  to 
make  lionorable.  Cf.  Dishonest,  and  see  Honest.]  To 
disparaRe.     [  OhsA 

De-hon'OB-ta'tion  (de-h5n'es-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  deho- 
nesta/io-l     A  dishouoring;  disgracing.     [Ofi^.]    Gnvden. 

De-horn'  (de-horn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dehorned 
(-hornd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dehorning.]  To  deprive  of 
horns  ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  horns  of  (cattle)  by 
burning  their  ends  soon  after  they  start.  See  Dishorn. 
^'Dehorning  cattle."  Farm  Jonrnid  (1880). 

II  De-hors'  (de-hSr'  or  de-hSrz'),  prep.  [F.,  outside.] 
{Laic)  Out  of;  without;  foreign  to;  out  of  the  agree- 
ment, record,  will,  or  other  instrument. 

I!  De-hors',  n.  {Mil.)  All  sorts  of  outworks  in  general, 
■at  a  'listance  from  the  main  works;  any  advanced  works 
for  protection  or  cover.  Farron: 

De-hort'  (de-horf),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.   Dehorted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dehorting.]     [L.  drhortiiri ;  de  -j-  hor- 

imi  to  urge,  exhort.]    To  urge  to  abstain  or  refrain  ;  to 

dissuade.     [Obs.'\ 

The  apohtlea  vtheraently  dehort  us  from  imbeljcf.    lip.  Ward. 

*' Exhort  "  remains,  but  ilnhort,  n.  vnyril  whoi-e  place  neither 
"dissuade  *'  nor  aoy  other  exactly  supphes,  \\a»  craped  us. 

TrLfich. 

De'hor- taction  (de'hCr-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  dehortatio.'] 
DirtHH.iHioii  ;  advice  ai,'ainst  something.      [B."] 

De-hort'a-tlve  (dJ-hCrt'a-tlv),  a.     Dissuasive.     [7?.] 

De-hort'a-to-ry  (-t?;-rj?),a.  [L.  dehortatorius.'\  Fitted 
or  'i<-fHii;nrd  ti)  ih-hort  or  dissuade.  }i]i.  Hall. 

De-hort'er  (de-hSrfer),  n.  A  disauader ;  au  atlviser 
to  th.-  ■■.Mitntry.     [Cft^.] 

De-hu'man-lze  (dt-hu'man-Iz),  v.  t.  To  divest  of 
human  qiKihti.^i,  kih  h  as  pity,  tenderness,  etc. ;  as,  de- 
humanizni'i  iiitluiMircy, 

De-husk'  *df-hufik'),  v.  t.  To  remove  the  husk  from. 
[O'-v.  ]     "  Wlieat  d>'hi/.ikfd  upon  the  floor."  Drant. 

De-hy'drate  (de-hi'drat),  v.  t.  (fhem.)  To  deprive 
of  water ;  lo  render  free  from  water ;  att^  to  dehydrate 
alroliol. 

De'hy-dra'Uon  (de^ht-^lra'shun),  n.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  proct-Bfi  of  freeing  from  water ;  also,  the  condition  of 
a  b.wly  from  wliich  the  wator  lias  been  removed. 

De-hy'dro-gen-ate  (de-hi'drA-j5n-at),  v.  t.  (Chcm.) 
Todfprive  of,  or  free  from,  hydrogen. 

De-hy'dro-gen-a'tlOIl  (-a'shun),  n.  (Chnn.)  The  art 
or  pronesn  of  freeing  from  hydrogen  ;  also,  the  condition 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  hydrogen. 


De'1-clde  (deT-sId),  n.  [L.  deicida  adeicide  (in  sense 
2);   deus  godi -r  csedere   to   cut,   kill:    cf.    F.    diicide.l 

X.  The  act  of  killing  a  being  of  a  divine  nature  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  Christ.     \.R.~\ 

Earth  profaned,  yet  blessed,  with  deicide.        Prior. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 

DelC'tlC  (dik'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  6ei«Tiic6s  serving  to  show 
or  point  out,  fr.  SeiKvyvai  to  show.]  (Logic'"  Direct; 
proving  directly  ;  —  appHed  to  reasomng,  and  opposed  to 
elenchdc  or  refutative. 

Delc'tlC-al-Iy  (-tt-kal-iy),  adv.  In  a  manner  to  show 
or  point  out ;  directly  ;  absolutely  ;  definitely. 

When  Christ  spake  it  ileiclicnUii.  Hammond. 

De-ll'lc  (de-Tf'Ik),  1  a.     [L.  deijicus;  deits  god  +/'/- 

De-l!'ic-al(-T-knI),  )■  cere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  deijigue.} 
Making  divine  ;  producing  a  likeness  to  God  ;  god-mak- 
ing.    '"A  (/f'/Vcv// communion.'*  Homilies. 

De'i-fl-ca'Uon  (de'T-fi-ka'shun),  ?).  [LL.  deijicare  to 
deify  :  cf.  F.  deification.  See  Deify.]  The  act  of  deify- 
ing ;  exaltation  to  divine  honors ;  apotheosis ;  excessive 
praise. 

De'i-Qed  (de'T-fid),  a.  Honored  or  worsluped  aa  a 
deity  ;   treatfd  with  supreme  regard  ;  godlike. 

De'i-ii'er  (de'I-fi-'er),  71,     One  who  deifie.s. 

De'l-lonn   (-form),   a.      [L.    deiis  a  god   -j-  -form.'] 

1.  Godlike,  or  of  a  godlike  form.  Dr.  //.  More. 

2.  Conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  [7?.]  Bp.  Burnet. 
De'l-for'ml-ty(-for'mi-U-),  7i.  Likeness  to  deity.  {_Obs.'\ 
De'l-fy  (det-fi).  r.  /.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deified  (-fid)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deifying.]  [F.  deijier,  LL.  deijicare,  fr. 
L.  deificus.  See  Deific,  Deity,  -fy.]  1.  To  make  a  god 
of  ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  ;  to  enroll  among  the 
deities;  to  apotheosize  ;  as,  Julius  Ciesar  was  rfiP'^V;/. 

2.  To  praise  or  revere  as  a  deity  ;  to  treat  as  an  object 
of  supreme  regard  ;  as,  to  deify  money. 

He  did  again  so  extol  and  deij'y  the  pope.        Bacon. 

3.  To  render  godlike. 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  dei_fied.  TTordtirorth. 
Deign  (dan),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deigned  (dand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Deigning.]  [OE.  dei7\pn,  deignen,  OF. 
degner,  deigner,  daigner,  F.  daigner,  fr.  L.  dignari  to 
deem  worthy,  deign,  fr.  dignus  worthy ;  akin  to  decere 
to  be  fitting.  See  Decent,  and  cf.  Dainty,  Dignity, 
Condign,  Disdain.]  1.  To  esteem  worthy  ;  to  consider 
worth  notice  ;  —  opposed  to  disdain.    [Obs.'} 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines.  Shak. 

2-  To  condescend  to  give  or  bestow  ;  to  stoop  to  fur- 
nish; to  vouchsafe  ;  to  allow  ;  to  grant. 

Nor  would  we  dci^n  him  burial  of  his  men.         Sf/al-. 
Deign,  V.  i.    To  think  worthy ;  to  vouchsafe  ;  to  con- 
descend ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

O  deifm  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats.  Pojic. 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstone  deigned  she  jrreet.    Sir  W.  Hcott. 
Round  turned  he,  as  not  dei'jning 

Those  craven  ranks  tu  see.  Jlacauhnj. 

In  early  English  deign  was  often  used  impersonally. 

Him  der/neth  not  to  set  his  foot  to  ground.      Chancer. 
Delgn'ons  (-us),  a.    [For  disdeignnus,  OF.  desdeignos, 
desdaigueus,  F.  dedaignetix.     See  Disdain.]    Haughty  ; 
disdainful.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Dell  (del),  71.     Devil ;  —  spelt  also  deel.     IScot.} 
Dell'a  buckie.    See  under  Buckie. 
II  Del-noc'e-ras  (dt-nos'e-ras),  n.    [NL.]    (Paleon.) 
See  DiNocERAs. 

II  Dei-nor'nls  (dt-nor'nis),  71.    [NL.]    (Paleon.)  See 

DiNORNIS. 

II  Del'no-saur  (di'nS-sar),  n.  [NL.]  (Paleon.)  See 
Dinosaur. 

1;  Delno-the'ri-um  (di'n6-the'rT-iim),  7i,  [NL.]  (Pa- 
leon.)   Srp  DINOTHERIUM. 

De-ln'te-gtate  (de-tn'te-grat),  v.  t.  [L.  deintegrare 
to  impair  ;  de  -j-  integrare  to  make  whole]  To  disinte- 
grate.    [Obs.} 

Deln'te-ous  (dan'te-us),  Deln'te-vous  (-vHs),  a. 
Rare;  excellent;  costly.     [06^.]  Chaitcer. 

De-lp'a-rous  (de-Ip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  deus  a  god  +  P'^- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god  ; 
—  said  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     [Obs."]  Bailey. 

Delp-nos'O-phlst  (dip-nos'6-flst),  n.  [Gr.  Sfinvoao- 
(f>t(7TTJ5  ;  Setn-i'oi'  a  nu'al  -f-  (7o<^io~n;«  a  wise  man,  sophist.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who  cultivated 
learned  conversation  at  meals. 

De'ls  (de'Ts),  71.     See  Dais. 

De'lsm  (delz'm),  7i.  [L.  deus  god :  cf.  F.  didsme. 
See  Deity.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist ;  the  belief 
or  system  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
one  God,  but  deny  revelation. 

GT^^  Deism  is  the  belief  in  natural  relipion  only,  or 
those  truths,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  whicli  man  is  to 
discover  by  the  light  of  reason,  indepfudent  of  any  rev- 
elation from  God.  Hence,  de  ism  implies  infidelity,  or  a 
difibelief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrii)tures. 

De'lst  (de'Tst),  n.  [L.  deus  god :  cf.  F.  deiste.  See 
Deity.]  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
but  denies  revealed  religion  ;   a  freethinker. 

(t^^^  A  deist,  as  denying  a  revelation,  is  opposptl  to  a 
Christian;  as  opposed  to  the  denier  of  a  Cn"l,  wli.tlur 
atheist  or  pantheist^  a  deist  is  generally  dt.'nuiimiiiii-il 
fhri.st.  Latham. 

Syn.  — See  Infidel. 

De-ls'tic  (de-Ts'tTk),  )a.    Pertaining  to,  savoring  of, 

De-is'tlc-al  (-tl-ki^d),  (  or  consisting  in,  deism  ;  as, 
a  deistic  writer  ;  a  deistiral  book. 

Thr  ilciitical  or  antichristinn  fchcme.         /.  Watt*. 

De-Is'tlc-al  ly,  ndv.     After  the  manner  of  deists. 

Do-lB'Uc-al-neBB,  n.     State  of  being  didatical. 

De'1-tato  ('in'i-tut),  a.     Deified.     [Oh.'i.]       Cranmer. 

De'l-ty  (de'T-tJ),  71.;  pi.  Deities  (-ttz).  [OK.  dcitr, 
F.  deitr,  fr.  L.  dritax,  fr.  deus  a  god;  akin  to  divus  di- 
vine, Jupiter,  gen.  Jovis,  Jii)>itur,  dies  day,  Gr.  6X0%  di- 
vine, Zee;,  gen.  Ai6c,  Zeus,  Skr.  dtva  divine,  aa  a  noun, 


god,  daiva  divine,  dyo  sky,  day,  hence,  the  sky  per- 
sonified as  a  god,  and'to  the  first  syllable  of  E.  y'uejday, 
Gael.  *t  Ir.  dia  God,  W.  duw.  Cf.  Divxne,  Journey, 
Journal,  Tijesday.]  1.  The  collection  of  attributes 
which  make  up  the  nature  of  a  god  ;  divinity  ;  godhead  ; 
as,  the  deity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  seen  in  his  works. 

They  declared  with  emphasis  the  perfect  (/ci/i/  aud  the  per- 
fect manhood  of  Christ.  Jlilman. 

2.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  heathen  god. 

To  worship  calves,  the  deUica 
Of  E;;ypt.  Milton. 

The  Deity,  God,  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  sreat  pott  and  philosopher  (.Simonidosl.  the  more  he 
coritLmplated  the  nature  of  the  LeiOj,  found  that  he  waded 
but  the  more  out  of  liis  depth.  AddiAim. 

De-Ject'  (de-jekf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DEJECTED  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dejecting.]  [L.  dejectus,  p.  p.  of  dejicere 
to  throw  down  ;  de  -\-jacere  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  shoot- 
ing forth.]     1.  To  cast  down.     [Obs.  or  Archaic^ 

Christ  dijected  himself  even  unto  the  helU.        Udall. 

Sometimes  she  dejects  her  eyes  in  a  eeemine  civility :  and 
many  mistake  in  Iier  a  cunning  tor  a  modest  look.  FulUr. 

2.  To  cast  down  the  spirits  of  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  discour- 
age ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  think,  to  die  deject.^  my  lofty  mind.  Pope. 

De-JeCt',  a.     [L.  dejectus,  p.  p.]     Dejected.     [06*.] 

II  De-Iec'ta  (de-jek'ta),  n.  pi.  [NTi.,  neut.  pi.  from  L. 
dejectus,  p.  p.]    Excrements  ;  as,  the  dejecta  of  the  sick. 

De-]ect'ed,  a.  Cast  down;  afliicted ;  low-spirited; 
sail ;  as,  a  dejected  look  or  countenance.  —  De-]ect'ed-ly, 
adv.—  De-ject^ed-ness,  n. 

De-Ject'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  casts  down,  or  dejects. 

De-Jec'tion  (de-j?k'shiin),  n.  [L.  dejectio  a  casting 
down:  cf.  F.  dejection.'}  1.  A  casthig  down;  depres- 
sion.    [Obs.  or  Archaic}  Hallyuell. 

2.  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  one's  self. 
Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.    Bp.  Pear»m. 

3.  Lowness  of  spirits  occasioned  by  grief  or  misfor- 
tune ;  mental  depression  ;  melancholy. 

Wliat  besides. 
Of  sorrow,  and  dfJccHon,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidingu  bring.         Milton. 

4.  A  low  condition  ;  weakness ;  inability,     [i?.] 

A  dejection  of  appetite.  Arbidhnnt. 

5.  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  discharge  of  excrement,  (ft) 
FiTces  ;  excrement.  Pay. 

De-Jectay  (de-j5kt1y),  adv.    Dejectedly.     [Obs.} 
De-jec'tO-ry  (de-j5k'to-n?),  a.    [L.  dejertora  dejecter.] 

1.  Having  powder,  or  tending,  to  cast  down. 

2.  Promoting  evacuations  by  stool.  Fen'aifid. 
De-Jec'tore  (de-jSk'tfir ;  135),  71.  That  which  is  voided ; 

excrements.  Arbuthtwt. 

De]'er-ate  (dgj'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.  dejeratus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
jerare  to  swear  ;  de  -j-  jurare  to  swear.]  To  swear 
solemnly  ;  to  take  an  oath.     [Obs.}  Cockeram. 

DeJ'er-a'Uon  (-a'.shuu),  n.  [L.  dejerutio.}  The  act  of 
swearing  solemnly.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

II  D^'ieu'n^'  (d'a'zhe'na'),  n.    [F.]    A  dejeuner. 

Take  a  d^Jcun^  of  mu&kadel  and  egs*.      B.  Jbnson. 

II  D^'Jeu'ner'  (da'zhe'nS'),  n.  [F.  dejeuner  breakfast, 
as  a  verb,  to  breakfast.  Cf.  Dinner.]  A  breakfast ; 
sometimes,  also,  a  lunch  or  collation. 

II  De'  lu're  (de'  ju're).  [L.]  By  right ;  of  right ;  by 
law  ;  —  often  opposed  to  de  facto. 

Dek'a-  (dSk'a^).  (Metric  System)  A  prefix  signifying 
ten.     See  Deca-. 

Dek'a-gram  (d5k'A-grSm),  n.    Same  as  Decagram. 

Dek'a-li'ter  (dgk'a-le'ter  or  de-kai'I-ter),  71.  Same  as 
Decaliter. 

Dek'a-me'ter  (dek'a-me'ter  or  de-kSm'e-ter),  n.  Same 
as  Decameter. 

Det'a-Stere'  (dek'a-ster'or-stur'),  n.  Same  as  Deca- 
stere. 

De'kle  (d5k"l),  n.     (Pajyer  Making)  See  Deckle. 

Del  (dSl),  71.  [See  Deal,  n.}  Share  ;  portion  ;  part. 
[Obs.}  ^        ^  Chaucer. 

De-laC'er-a'tlon  (de-lSs'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  delace7-ar€, 
delaceratu7n,  to  tear  in  pieces.  See  Lacerate.]  A  tear- 
ing in  pieces.     [Obs.}  Bailey. 

De-lac'ry-ma'tlon  (de-I5k'rT-ma'sliun),  n  [L.  de- 
lacrimatio,  f  r.  delacrimare  to  weep.  See  Lachrymation.] 
An  involuntary  discharge  of  watery  humors  from  the 
eyes;  wateriness  of  the  eyes.     [Obs.}  Bailet/. 

De'lac-ta'tlon  (de'lSk-ta'shun  or  dgl'itk-),  7).  [Pre'f. 
de-  -j-  L.  lactun  to  suck  milk,  from  lac  milk.]  The  act 
of  weaning.     [ Obs. ]  Ba iley. 

De-lalne'  (de-lau'),  n.  [See  Muslin  delaine,  under 
MrsLiN.]     A  kiud  of  fabric  for  women's  dresses. 

De-lami-na'llon(dt-him'I-ua'shuu),  7i.  (Biol.)  For- 
mation and  teparatiou  of 
laminre  or  layers ;  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  the 
various  blastodermic  lay- 
ers of  the  ovum  are  diiler- 
cntiated. 

r?^'  This  process  consists 
of  ;i  rniurntri<-  splitlin^  of 
th.T.-llsnlth.'bhi^to:  ■ 
intoftiiuul.-i-liiy.rif]iilil;ist) 
and  an  iuuer  bivcr  ilivpo- 
blast).  By  tlif  ii'rfnniiion 
of  the  resultnut  tU'i-watlrd 
vesicle,  a  g.i-stritla  results 
similar  to  th.it  lorinod  by 
the  prncf.ss  of  invagination. 

De'lap-sa'tlon  (de'hip-sa'shun    or   del'Sp-),  71.    See 

DeLAI'SIiiN.  /i'".V- 

De-lapse'  (dc-lSps'),  v.  i.    [i?np.  &  v.  p.  Delapked 

(-lapsf);  w.  Tjr.  &  vh.  n.  Delapsino.]  [L.  delausus,  \t. 
p.  of  delabi  to  fall  down ;  de  -j-  lain  to  fall  or  slide]  To 
pass  down  by  inheritance  ;  to  lapse.     [Obs.} 

AVIiich  Anne  derived  olonc  the  riglit,  before  nil  other. 

Of  the  I  tela}  mi  d  crovf  i\  frvnu  Diihp.  JhaijtOK. 


Delaminntion  of  the  Embryo  of 
Ccrvonin.  A  Conmuiiccnn.-nt 
of  Deluniiiiatinn  :  /;  Stage  at 
the  close  of  Dflaniinntion. 
The  outer  Invrr  <ii  mikiH  celU 
(. )  is  the  Ki>ihlii!-t  :  the  layer 
of  hirce  inner  Culls  (>/)  is  the 
Ilypohlayt. 


ttle,  senate,  c4ie,   ftzn,   ttrm,   4ak,  final,  {|U;     «ve,  dvent,  £nd,   f£m,  recent i     Ice,   tdea,  U\\     old,  Obey,   Orb,  Add;. 
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De-lap'sion  (de-15p'aliQn),  n.  A  falling  down,  or  out 
of  pLti  I' ;  pioUipHion. 

De'las-sa'tion  (dtJ'lSs-aii'BhQii),  n.     [L.  delnssare,  de- 
lasmtuiUy  to  tini  out;  dc -\- lassare  to  tire.]    Fatigue. 
Alile  to  continue  without  rlelassatinn.  Hnu- 

De-late' (Jf-lat'),  i'-  t-  [i">ji.  \'  p.  p.  Delated;  jj. 
pr.  &  'Vb.  n.  Dklatino.]  [L.  <lrhitu.s^  uned  as  p.  p.  of 
dcferre.  See  Toleiiatk,  aii'l  cf.  'MX  Defeu,  Delay,  v.'] 
\pbs.  QT  Archaic]    1.  To  carry;  to  convey. 

Try  exactly  the  time  wlicrcin  Bounil  is  ddalnd.    Bacon. 
2i,  To  carry  abroad ;  to  spread  ;  to  make  public. 

When  the  crime  ia  diUitvd  or  notorioiiH.    Jer.  I'nylm: 

3.  To  carry  or  bring  against,  aa  a  charge ;  to  inform 
against ;  to  accuse ;  to  denounce. 

As  men  were  delated,  tlicy  were  iimrkcd  down  for  fuch  a 
fine.  Bp.  iSunnd. 

4.  To  carry  on  ;  to  conduct.  Warnrr. 
De-late^  '•.  '■  To  dilate.  [06.«.]  Goodicin. 
De-la'tlon  (dt-la'shun),  n.     [L.  ddatio  accusation: 

rS .  ¥ .  df'laUon.'\     1.  Conveyance.     \^Obs.  ov  Archaic'] 

In  delation  Of  eounda,  the  inclosure  of  thcin  prcserveth 
tlifin.  Bacon. 

2.  {Lniv)  Accu8r\tion  by  an  informer.  MUman. 

De-la'tor  (de-la'tor),  n.  [L.]  An  accuser;  an  in- 
fonuer.     [A'.]  Howell. 

Del'a-ware  (dSl'A-wSJr),  7^.  {Hot.)  An  American 
grape,  with  compact  bunnlies  of  amall,  amber-colored 
berries,  sweet  and  of  a  good  flavor. 

Del'a-wares  (-warz),  n.  pi. :  sing.  Delaware.  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  funiurly  inhabiting  the  valley 
of  tlie  Delii\v;ire  River,  but  now  mostly  located  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

De-lay'  (de-la'),  n.  ;  pi.  Delays  (-laz')-  [F.  delai,  fr. 
OF.  dclcer  to  delay,  or  fr.  L.  dilatuni,  which,  though 
really  from  a.  ditlerent  root,  is  used  in  Latin  only  aa  a 
p.  p.  neut,  of  lii^ff'rrre  to  carry  apart,  defer,  delay.  See 
Tolerate,  and  c'f.  Differ,  Delay,  v.]  A  putting  off  or 
•leferring  ;  procrastination  ;  lingering  inactivity  ;  stop  ; 
detention ;  hindrance. 

Without  any  (/t/tiy,  on  the  morrow  I  sat  on  the  judsmcnt 
■teat.  Acts  xxv.  IT. 

The  government  ousht  to  be  Bettkd  without  the  drlnif  nf  a 
day.  Macaulaij. 

De-lay',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delayed  (-lad') ;  p.  pr. 
*t  vb.  n.  Delaying.]  [OF.  dclcrr,  dclaier,  fr.  the  noun 
Klelai,  or  directly  fr.  L.  dihitare  to  enlarge,  dilate,  in  LL., 
to  put  off.  See  Delay,  n.,  and  cf.  Delate,  1st  Defer, 
Dilate.]  1.  To  put  off;  to  defer;  to  procrastinate  ;  to 
•prolong  the  time  of  or  before. 

My  lord  di:kvjeth  hi3  coming.       Matt.  xxiv.  4?. 

2.  To  retard ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder,  for  a  time ; 
to  retard  the  motion,  or  time  of  arrival,  of  ;  as,  the  mail 
is  delayed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Thyrsis  t  whose  artful  strnina  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddhng  brook  tu  Iicar  liis  madrigal.  Jfitton. 

3.  To  allay;  to  temper.     [06s.] 

The  watery  showers  dcla;/  the  raging  wind.       Sm-rri/. 

De-lay',  "■  ?'•    To  move  slowly ;  to  stop  for  a  time ; 

to  linger  ;  to  tarry, 


Tliere  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slow- 

ch  the 
can  neither  i/tZ-i//  nor  hasten.  Luuh 


nes3  lit  the  succession  of  those  ideas, 


the  qn 


eyond  which  they 


De-lay'er  (-er),  ?i.    One  who  delays ;  one  who  lingers. 

De-lay'ing-ly,  adv.    By  delays.    [^.]         Te)i>fi/so7i. 

De-lay'ment  (-ment),  n.    Hindrance.    [Obs.]     Goiver. 

li  Del'  cred'er-e  (d61'  kr6d'er-e  or  dul'  kra'da-ra). 
£It.,  of  belief  or  trust.]  {Mercantile  Law)  An  agreement 
by  which  an  agent  or  factor,  in  consideration  of  an  addi- 
tional premiimi  or  commission  (called  a  del  credere  com- 
mission), engages,  wlien  lie  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  in- 
sure, warrant,  or  guarantee  to  liis  principal  the  solvency 
of  the  purchaser,  the  engagement  of  the  factor  being  to 
pay  the  debt  himself  if  it  is  not  punctually  discharged 
by  tlie  buyer  when  it  becomes  due. 

Dele  (de'le),  imperatire  sing,  of  L.  delere  to  de- 
Btroy.     [Cf.  Delete.]     {Print. )    Erase  ;    remove  ;  —  a 
-direction  to  cancel  soiuething  which  liaa  been  put  in  '^ 
type  ;  usually  expressed  by  a  peculiar  form  of  (?,  thus :  (j^ 

Dele,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deled  (-led);  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
■n.  Deleing.]  [From  tlie  preceding  word.]  (Print.)  To 
erase ;  to  cancel ;  to  delete  ;  to  mark  for  omission. 

Dele  (del),  V.  t.  [See  Deal.]  To  deal ;  to  divide  ;  to 
distribute.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Del'e-ble  (dSl'e-b'l  or  de'le-b'l ;  '277),  -n.  [L.  dehbUis. 
See  1st  Dele.]  Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or  erased. 
*'  An  impression  easily  deleble.''''  Fidlrr. 

De-lec'ta-blo  (de-lek'ta-b'l),  a.  [OE.  delitable,  OF. 
de/ifable,  F.  delectable^  fr.  L.  delectabdis,  fr.  delectare  to 
delight.    See  Delight.]     Highly  pleasing ;  delightful. 

Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste.  Milton. 

—  De-lec'ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  De-lec'ta-bly,  adv. 

De-lec'tate  (-tat),  c  t.  [L.  delcctatus,  p.  p.  of  delec- 
iarf.     See  Delight.]    To  delight ;  to  charm,     [i?.] 

De'lec-ta'tion  (de'lek-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  delectatio:  cf. 
F.  ih'Uctidiou.]     Great  pleastire  ;  delight. 

li  De-lecHUS  (de-lek'tus),  n.  [L.,  selection,  from  deli- 
gere,  dclectum,  to  select.]  A  name  given  to  an  elemen- 
tary book  for  learners  of  Latin  or  Greek.  G.  Eliot. 

Del'e-ga-cy  (dSl'e-ga-sy),  n.     [From  Delegate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  state  of  being  delegated  ; 
deputed  power.     lObs.] 

By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission.     Sir  W.  Unleirfh. 

2.  A  body  of  delegates  or  commissioners ;  a  delega- 
tion.    [Obs'}  Burton. 

Del'e-gate  (del'e-gSt),  n.  [L.  drlegatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
legare to  send,  delegate  ;  de  -f-  legare  to  send  with  a  com- 
mission, to  depute.  See  Legate.]  1.  Any  one  sent  and 
empowered  to  act  for  another  ;  one  deputed  to  repre- 
nent  another  ;  a  chosen  deputy  ;  a  representative  ;  a  com- 
missioner ;  a  vicar. 

2.  (''0  One  elected  by  the  people  of  a  territory  to 


represent  them  in  Congress,  where  he  han  the  right  of  de- 
baling,  but  not  of  voting,  {b)  One  sent  by  any  con^litu- 
oncy  to  act  aa  its  representative  in  a  convention  ;  as,  a 
delegate  to  a  convention  for  nominating  otllcers,  or  for 
forming  or  altering  a  constitution.     \_U.  A'.] 

Court  of  delegates,  forincrlv,  thi-  ftri'at  rourt  of  appeal 
from  the  ari:hbif,h.ipH'  .■..mts  und  :ils<.  from  the  <-r,urt  of 
.'iduiiriilty.  it  JH  now  ;ilioli.slii'd.  iiinl  tin- piivy  couniil  is 
tim  iiimmdiate  court  of  iijtiteal  ui  surh  «';i.si'.-i.     [l^iig.] 

Del'e-gate  ('K-Vr-unt),  a.  [L.  delegatus,  p.  \h\  Sent 
to  a't  for  or  n'jtn'sfiit  ;inother;  deputed ;  as,  a  deltg-de 
judge.     *■*  Jhicgidr  power."  Strgpe. 

Del'e-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deleoateu 
(-ga'ted) ;  ^>.  ^r.  &  cb.  n.  Delegating  (-gii  ting).]  1.  To 
send  a.s  one's  representatWe  ;  to  empower  as  an  umbassii- 
dor;  to  send  with  power  to  transact  busineaa ,  to  com- 
mission ;  to  depute  ;  to  authorize. 

2.  To  intrust  to  the  care  or  management  of  aDOtUcr ; 
to  transfer;  to  assign;  to  commit. 

The  deli-;/titrif  administration  of  the  law.         LocKc. 
J/'li  i/dtcd  uxecutivc  power.  Ihmcroj't. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  legislature  is  the  people *«  power, 
delc'jalal  hy  tliu  pci>ple  to  the  legislature.  ./.  li.  Finch. 

Dere-ga'tlon  (del'e-ga'shun),n.  [L.  defegatio:  cf.  F. 
delcgafi"//.]  1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  investing  with 
authority  to  net  for  another  ;  the  appointment  of  a  dele- 
gate or  delegaten. 

2.  One  or  more  persons  appointed  or  chosen,  and  com- 
missioned to  represent  others,  as  in  a  convention,  in 
Congress,  etc. ;  the  collective  body  of  delegates ;  as,  the 
delegation  from  Massachusetts  ;  a  deputation. 

3.  {Rom.  Law)  A  kind  of  novation  by  which  a  debtor, 
to  be  liberated  from  his  creditor,  gives  him  a  third  per- 
son, who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor, 
or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him.  Pothier. 

Del'e-ga-tO-ry  (-ga-tft-ry),  a.  [L.  delegatorius  pert, 
to  an  assignment.]    Holding  a  delegated  position.    iVash. 

llDe-len'da  (dc-len'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  delere  to  de- 
stroy.]   Things  to  be  erased  or  blotted  out. 

Del'e-nillc-al  (dSl'e-nlf'T-kal  or  deie-),  a.  [L.  dele- 
7ii/ici/-s ;  d'lniire  to  soothe  -\-  facere  to  make.  See  Le- 
nient.]    Assuauing  pain.     [Ohs.]  Bailei/. 

De-lete'  (dc-lef),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deleted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Deleting.]  [L.  deletus,  p.  p.  of  delere  to  de- 
stroy. Cf.  1st  Dele.]  To  blot  out;  to  erase;  to  ex- 
punge ;  to  dele  ;  to  omit. 

I  hiive.  tliorefore,  .  .  .  inserted  eleven  stanzas  which  do  not 
appear  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version,  and  liave  ddetvd  ei^jlit, 

Aijtinin. 

Del'e-te'rl-OUS  (del/e-te'i-T-us  or  de'le-),  a.  [LL.  de- 
leteriiis  noxious,  Gr.  fiTjATjnjptos,  fr.  5r\Ktl<j6aL  to  hurt, 
damage;  prob.  akin  to  L.  delere  to  destroy.]  Hurtful; 
noxious ;  destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  as,  a  deh-terions  plant 
or  quality  ;  a  deleterious  example.  —  Del'e-te'ri-OUS-ly, 

adr.  —  Dere-te'ri-ous-ness,  ". 

Del'e-ter-y  (d?l'e-ter-y)i  «•    [LL.  drleterius :  cf.  F. 

deh'terc]    Destructive  ;  poisonous.    [Obs.]     "  Dcletery 

medicines."  Iludibras. 

Del'e-ter-y,  n.    Tliat  which  destroys.     [Obs.] 

They  [tlie  Scriptures]  arc  the  only  delctcnj  of  heresies. 

Jer.  Tat/lor, 

De-le'tlon  (de-le'shtin),  v.     [L.  deletio,  fr.  delere.  See 
Delete.]  Act  of  deleting,  blotting  out,  or  erasing ;  de- 
struction.    [Obs.~\  Jer.  Toijlor. 
A  total  deletion  of  every  person  of  the  opposing  parly. 

^o-  M.  llalp. 

Del'e-tl'llous  (deF?-tTsh'us),  a.  [L.  deletieius.']  Of 
such  a  nature  that  anything  may  be  erased  from  it;  — 
said  of  paper. 

Del'e-tive  (del'e-tl v),  a.  Adapted  to  destroy  or  oblit- 
erate,    [/v.]  Erehjn. 

Del'e-tO-ry  (-ti-rj),  ??.  [See  Delete.]  That  which 
blots  out.     [Obs.]     "  A  deletonj  of  sin."        Jer.  Toylor. 

Dell  (delf),  n.  [AS.  del/  a  delving,  digging.  See 
Delve.]  Amine;  a  quarry;  a  pit  dug;  a  ditch.  [Writ- 
ten also  delft^  and  delve.]     [Obs.] 

The  dvl/a  would  be  so  flown  with  waters,  that  no  gins  or 
mucliines  could  .  .  .  kee|»  them  dry.  Ray. 

Delf,  V.     Same  as  Delftware. 

Delft  (delft),  ■}).     Same  as  Delftware. 

Delft'ware'  («lelft'warO,  «•  U')  Pottery  made  at  the 
city  of  J>clff  in  Holland ;  hence  :  (b)  Eartlienware  made 
in  imitation  of  the  above  ;  any  glazed  earthenware  made 
for  table  use,  and  the  like. 

Del'i-bate  (dPl'T-lifit),  v.  t.  [L.  delibatus,  p.  p.  of  del i- 
barc  to  taste  ;  dr  -f  libare  to  taste  ]  To  taste  ;  to  take  a 
sip  of ;  to  dabide  in.     [f)bs.] 

Deri-ba'tion  (-ba'shfln),  n.  [L.  delibotio:  cf.  F.  deli- 
batior/.}     Act  of  tasting ;  a  slight  trial.  [Obs.']  Jierkelei/. 

Del'i-ber  (dSl'I-ber),  ?•.  t.  &  i.     To  deliberate.  [Ob.s.] 

De-Ub'er-ate  (de-lTb'er-3t),  a.  [L.  deliberatus,  p.  p. 
of  d''li  be  r>  I  re  to  deliberate;  rfe -|- /?6rare  to  weigh.  See 
LiBRATE.]  1.  Weighing  facts  and  arguments  with  a 
view  to  a  choice  or  decision  ;  carefully  considering  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  step ;  circumspect ;  slow  in 
determining ;  —  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  deliberate  judge 
or  counselor.     "  The.se  deliberate  fools."  Shak. 

2.  Formed  with  deliberation  ;  well-advised  ;  carefully 
considered  ;  not  sudden  or  rash  ;  as,  a  deliberate  opinion  ; 
a  deliberate  measure  or  result. 

Settled  visage  and  delibo'CUe  word.  Shak. 

3-  Not  hasty  or  sudden;  slow.  Hooker. 

Ills  enunciation  was  bo  deliberate.  }V,   Ji'irt. 

De-lib'er-ate  (de-ltb'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
liberated ;  2>.  pr.  &  vb.  7).  Deliberating.]  To  weigh 
in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  to 
consider  maturely  ;  to  retiect  upon ;  to  ponder ;  as,  to 
deliberate  a  (piestion. 

De-lib'er-ate,  v.  i.     To  take  counsel  with  one's  self ; 

to  weigh   the   arguments  for  and  against    a   proposed 

course  of  action  ;  to  reflect;  to  consider  ;  to  hesitate  in 

deciding;  —  sometimes  with  07»,  upon,  about,  concaming. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 


use,   unite,   rjide  ,fitU,  ilp,   Orn;     pityi     lood,   fo^otj     out|   oil;     cbair; 


Do-UVer-ate-ly  fdf-ltb'er-it-lj),  adv.    With  carfeful 

considi-raiion.  or  deliberation;  circumspectly;  warily; 
not  haHtily  or  ra.dily  ;  wlowly  ;  as,  a  purpoht*  deliberatthj 
formed. 

De-Ub'er-ate-nes3,  7J.  The  quality  of  being  deliber- 
nte  ;  I'ahii  r'onsidi-ration  ;  circumspection. 

De-lib'er-a'tion  f-a'shfin),  «.     [L.  ddiberatio:  cf.  F. 
delibh-atinn.]     1.  The  act  of  deliberathig,  or  of  weigh- 
ing and  examining  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  choice 
or  measure  ;  careful  consideration  ;  mature  rejection. 
ChuOhtng  tlie  fairest  way  with  a  calm  drlitjrration.    If.  Montuyu. 

2.  Careful  discussion  and  examination  of  tlie  reaf-om* 
for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  the  deliberations  of  a  leg- 
islative body  or  council. 

De-Ub'er-a-tive  (dtdtb'er-i.tTv),  a.  [L.  ddiberativus  .' 
cf.  F.  delibhatij'.]  Pertainiug  to  deliberation  ;  proceed- 
ing or  acting  by  deliberation,  or  by  discviti^ion  and  exam- 
ination ;  deliberating ;  as,  a  deliberative  body, 

A  consummate  work  of  ddibcratiie  wisdom.    JJancro/t. 

The  court  of  juri-rliction  in  to  he  diKtinguibhcd  from  the  d,-. 
li>-nilii:i:  hddy,  tlu-  advirter-s  (jf  the  crown.  Halturn. 

De-lib'er-a-tive,  n.    1.  A  discourse  in  which  a  quee- 

tion  is  disrussed,  or  weighed  and  examined.  Paeon. 

2.  A  kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a  thing 
and  convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  i)ersuade 
them  to  adopt  it. 

De-llb'er-a-tlve-ly,  ndv.  In  a  deliberative  manner; 
c:irruinti[n'(tly ;  considerately. 

De-llb'er-a'tor  (-a-^ter).  n.     One  who  deliberatea. 

Del'l-brate  (del'T-brat),  7'.  t.  [imp.  A'  p.  p.  Delx- 
bratei)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  IJelieratiso.]  [L.  delibratu.% 
p.  p.  of  deUbrare  to  delibrate;  de  from  -f  ^*&^r  bark.] 
To  strip  off  tho  bark;  to  j.eel.     [Ob.';.]  Ash. 

Deri-bra'tlon  f-bra'shfrn),  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off 
the  bark.     [Obs.]  Ash, 

Del'i-ca-cy  (tl?I'T-k4-.^y),  n. ;  pi.  Delicacies  (-sTz). 
[From  Delicate,  a.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
delicate  ;  agreeableness  to  the  senses  ;  delight  fulness  ;  aa, 
delicacy  of  flavor,  of  odor,  and  the  like. 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  beat.         itdton. 

2.  Nicety  or  fineness  of  form,  texture,  or  constitution ; 
softness;  elegance  ;  smoothness;  tenderness;  and  hence, 
frailty  or  weakness ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  a  fiber  or  a 
thread  ;  delicacy  of  a  hand  or  of  the  human  form  ;  deli- 
cacy of  the  skin  ;  delicacy  of  frame. 

3.  Nice  propriety  of  manners  or  conduct ;  susceptibil- 
ity or  tenderness  of  feeling;  refinement ;  fastidiousness; 
and  hence,  in  an  exaggerated  sense,  effeminacy ;  aa, 
great  delicacy  of  behavior ;  delicacy  in  doing  a  kindness ; 
delicacy  of  character  that  nufits  for  earnest  action. 

You  know  your  mother's  delicacy  in  this  point.     Coicper. 

4.  Addiction  to  i^Ieasure ;  luxury ;  daintiness  ;  indul- 
gence ;  luxurious  or  voluptuous  treatment. 

And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy .'  Milton, 

B.  Nice  and  refined  perception  and  discrimination ; 
critical  niceness ;  fastidious  accuracy. 

That  Augustan  delicani  nf  taste  which  is  the  bonst  nf  the 
great  pubhc  schools  of  Eni^hind.  Macuuluy. 

6.  The  state  of  being  affected  by  sliglit  causes ;  sen- 
sitiveness; as,  the  dclicaey  of  a  chemist's  balance. 

7.  That  which  is  alluring,  delicate,  or  refined  ;  a  lux- 
ury or  pleasure  ;  something  jdeasant  to  the  senses,  espe- 
cially to  the  sense  of  taste ;  a  dainty ;  as,  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

The  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the  abun- 
dance of  lier  delicacies.  licv.  xviii.  CJ. 

8.  Pleasure  ;  gratification  ;  delight.    [Obs.^ 

lie  Rome  brent  for  liis  deUcacie.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  See  Daixty. 

Del'i-cate  (del'T-kat),  a.  [L.  delicatus  pleasing  the 
senses,  voluptuous,  soft  and  tender;  akin  to  deliciae  de- 
light:  cf.  ¥.  deticat.  See  Delight.]  1.  Addicted  to 
pleasure  ;  luxurious  ;  voluptuous  ;  alluring,    [i?.] 

Dives,  for  his  delicate  life,  to  the  dcvil  went.  Piers  Plowman. 
Haarlem  is  a  very  t/i  licate  town.  Kielyn. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses ;  refinedly  agreeable  ;  hence, 
adapted  to  please  a  nice  or  cultivated  taste  ;  nice  ;  fine ; 
elegant ;  as,  a  delicate  dish ;   delicate  flavor. 

3.  Slight  and  shapely;  lovely;  gi-aceful ;  as,  "a  deli- 
cate creature.'*  Shak. 

4.  Fine  or  slender;  nnnute ;  not  coarse;  —  said  of  a 
thread,  or  the  like  ;  as,  delicate  cotton. 

5.  Slight  or  smooth;  light  and  yielding  ; — said  of 
texture  ;  as,  delicate  lace  or  silk. 

6.  Soft  and  fair  ;  —  said  of  the  skin  or  a  surface ;  as,  a 
delicate  cheek ;  a  delicate  complexion. 

7.  Light,  or  softly  tinted ;  — said  of  a  color  ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate blue. 

8.  Refined;  gentle;  scrupulous  not  to  trespass  O;" 
offend  ;  considerate ;  —  said  of  manners,  conduct,  or  feel- 
ings; as,  (f^/(ca/e  behavior;  ^/e^jca^e  attentions  ;  delicate 
thoughtfulness. 

9.  Tender;  not  able  to  endure  hardship;  feeble; 
frail ;  effeminate  ;  —  said  of  constitution,  health,  etc. ;  as, 
a  delicate  child  ;  delicate  health. 

A  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shak. 

10.  Requiring  careful  handling ;  not  to  be  rudely  or 
hastily  dealt  with ;  nice ;  critical ;  as,  a  delicate  subject 
or  question. 

There  are  some  thinjrs  too  delicate  and  too  sacred  to  be  han- 
dled rudely  without  injury  to  truth.  /'.  li'.  Hdbertson. 

11.  Of  exacting  tastes  and  habits;  dainty;  fastidious. 

12.  Nicely  discriminating  or  perceptive  ;  refinedly 
critical ;  sensitive ;  exquisite  ;  as,  a  delicate  taste  ;  a  del- 
icate ear  for  music. 

13.  Affected  by  sHcht  causes ;  showing  slight  changes ; 
as.  a  delicate  thermometer. 

Del'i-cate.  »•     1.  A  choice  dainty;  a  delicacy,     [R.] 
With  abstinence  all  dclicatef  he  sees.  Dryden. 
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2.  A  delicate,  luxurious,  or  effeminate  person. 
All  the  vessels,  then,  which  our  lieltcatrs  liave.  —  thase  I  mean 
that  \vo\i\d.  seem  to  be  more  tine  iii  tiitir  huusco  timn  their 
Ufighburs,  —  are  only  of  the  Coriuth  metal.  Hollawl. 

Del'i-cate-ly  (.Uei'I-kut-lJ),  adv.    in  a  delicate  man- 
ner. 
Deri-cat e-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  delicate. 
Del'i-ces  (del'i-sez),  V.  pi,    [F.  dtlices,  fr.  L.  deliciae.'} 
Delicacies ;  deliglits.    lOlis.]    ^''  Dainty  delices/^   Spe7tse7\ 
De-U'ci-ate  (dt-lTsU'i-at),  v.  i.     To  delight  one's  self  ; 
to  indulge  in  feasting  ;  to  revel.     [06*.] 

De-li'cious  (de-lish'Hs),  a.  [OF.  delicieiis,  F.  deli- 
rit'iiT,  L.  deliciosus,  fr.  deliciae  delight,  fr.  delicere  to 
allure.  See  Delight.]  1.  Affording  exquisite  pleasure; 
delightful;  most  sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses,  espe- 
cially to  the  taste  ;  charming. 

Some  tlelicioiis  landscape.  Cohridge. 

One  draught  of  spriDg's  ddicioiis  air.  Keble. 

Were  not  his  words  delicious?  Tenmjson. 

2.  Addicted  to  pleasure ;  seekiiig  enjoyment ;  luiuri- 

•ous;  effeminate.     lObs.^ 

Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicioitfi  and  airy  spirit,  retire  tliem- 
selves  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Delicious,  Delightful.  Delicious  refers  to 
the  pleasure  derived  from  certain  of  the  senses,  particu- 
larly the  taste  and  smell ;  as,  delicious  food  ;  a  adicions 
fragrance.  Leli<jhtful  may  also  refer  to  most  of  the  senses 
fas,  deliiihtfnl  miisic ;  a  dfUiihtful  prospect ;  delinhtful 
sfiisations),  but  has  a  higher  application  to  matters'  of 
taste,  feehng,  and  sentiment ;  as,  a  delinhtful  abode,  con- 
versation, employment ;  delightful  scenes,  etc. 

Like  the  rich  fruit  he  sing?,  delicious  in  dtcay.      Smith, 
No  spring,  nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smilea  with  gay  fruits  or  with  delightjtd  green.     Addison. 

De-U'cions-ly,  adv.  Delightfully;  as,  to  feed  deli- 
cioushj  :  to  be  dtUciously  entertained. 

De-li'clous-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  deli- 
cious; as,  the  deliciousness  of  a  repast. 

2.  Luxury.  "To  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  deli- 
cinusness."*  Sir  T.  JVortk. 

De-lict'  (de-lTkf),  «•  [L-  delictum  fault.]  (Law'i  An 
offense  or  transgression  against  law  ;  {Scots  Law)  an 
offense  of  a  lesser  degree  ;  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  necessarily  implies  a  delict 
in  the  event  of  its  violation.  Jeffrey. 

Del'1-gate  (delt-gat),  V.  t.  [L.  deligatus,  p.  p.  of 
delignre  to  bind  up;  de -\- ligare  to  bind.]  {Surg.)  To 
bind  up;  to  bandage. 

Del'l-ga'tion  (dSl't-ga'slum).  n.  [Cf.  F.  deligation.'} 
{Surg.)  A  binding  up ;  a  bandaging.  Wiseman. 

De-Ughr  (de-lif),  n.  [OE.  delit,  OF.  delit,  deleif,  fr. 
delitier^  deleitier,  to  delight.  See  Delight,  ?■.  /.]  1.  A 
high  degree  of  gratification  of  mind ;  a  high-wTOught 
state  of  pleasurable  feeling ;  lively  pleasure ;  extreme 
satisfaction;  joy. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.  Sliak. 
A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding.    Prov.  sviii.  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure  or  delight. 

Ilcavcn's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight.    3Iilton. 

3.  Licentious  pleasure  ;  lust.     tObs.']  Chaucer. 
De-llght^  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Deughted;  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  n.  Delightino.]  [OE.  deliten,  OF.  delitier,  dcleitier^ 
F.  delecter,  fr.  L.  delectare  to  entice  away,  to  delight  (sc. 
by  attracting  or  alluring),  inteus.  of  delicere  to  allure, 
delight ;  de  -4-  Ulcere  to  entice,  allure  ;  cf.  laqueus  a 
snare.  Cf.  Delectate,  Delicate,  Delicious,  Dilet- 
tante, Elicit,  Lace.]  To  give  delight  to;  to  affect 
with  great  pleasure;  to  please  higldy ;  as,  a  beautiful 
landscape  delights  the  t-ye  ;  harmony  delights  the  ear. 

Inventions  to  deli'iht  tlie  taste.  Shak. 

Delioht  our  souls  witli  talk  of  knightly  deeds.     Tenniison. 

De-llght',  V.  i.      To  have   or  take  great  delight  or 

pleasure ;  to  be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced  ;  —  followed 

by  an  infinitive,  or  by  m. 

Love  delights  in  praises.  Shak. 

I  ddi'iht  t.>  do  thy  will,  O  my  God.  P?.  xl.  8. 

De-lIght'a-We  (-i-b'l),  a.  [See  Delectable.]  Capa- 
ble of  deUghting;  delightful.     [Obs."] 

Many  a  spice  deligliluble.  Jiom.  of  K. 

De-Ilght'ed,  a.    Endowed  with  delight. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Glad  ;  pleased ;  gratified.    See  Glad. 

De-Ught'ed-ly,  ddv.     With  delight ;  gladly. 

De-llghfer  (-cr),  n.    One  who  gives  or  takes  delight. 

De-Ught'fUl  (de-lit'f ul),  a.  Highly  pleasing ;  afford- 
ing great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  *'  Delightful  bow- 
ers."    Spenser.     '*  Delightful  fruit."    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Delicious ;  charming.    See  Delicious. 

—  De-Ught'ful-Iy,  adv.  —  De-llght'ful-ness,  n. 

De  Ught'lng,  a.  Giving  delight;  gladdening. —De- 
Ughl'lng-ly,  'idv,  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-llgllt'less,  ^f.     Void  of  delight.  Thomson. 

De-llght'OUS  (-us),  a.  [OF.  delitos.']  Delightful, 
['■^''.v.l  Itnm.  of  It. 

De-Ught'aome  (-sHra),  a.  Very  pleasing ;  delightful. 
" IJelighisonie  vigor."  Grew. 

Ye  Hliall  be  a  dclightsoine  land, .  . .  snith  the  Lord.  Mnh  iii.  12. 

—  De-Uglit'sozne-l7,  »'/>.  — De-Ught'some-ness,  n. 

De-li'lall  (df-li'la),  n.  The  mistress  nf  Samson,  who 
betrayi-tl  him  {J'idgrs  xvi.) ;  hence,  a  harlot ;  a  temptress, 

other  Ihldahx  on  a  Hnmller  KCalc  Burns  met  with  during  his 
Dumfnci  Hojoum.  J.  C.  .'ihairp. 

De-Um'lt  (de-lTmTt),  v.  t.  [L.  delimUnrr.:  cf.  F.  de- 
liiiiilcr.]     To  fix  the  limitK  of  ;  to  demarcate  ;  to  bound. 

De-llm^i-ta'tlon  (-T-ta'^hrin),  n.  [L.  dflimitntio:  cf. 
F.  •Iclimitntlon.']  The  act  or  process  of  fixing  limits  or 
boiuuIarii'H ;  limitation.  Gla//.sione. 

Do-llne'  (df-lin'),  V.  t.    X.  To  delineate.    {Ohs.'] 

2.  To  mark  out.     [Ohs.']  li.  North. 

De-lln'e-a-ble  (do.lTn'e.i.bM),  o.  Capable  of  being, 
or  liable  to  he,  delineated.  Feltham. 


De-Un'e-a-ment  (dJ-ltn'J-a-ment),  n.  [See  Deline- 
ate.]    Delineation;  sketch.  Dr.  JI.  More. 

De-lln'e-ate  (-5t),  a.  [L.  delinentus,  p.  p.  of  dtUne- 
are  to  delineate ;  de  -f-  lineare  to  draw,  fr,  Urtea  line. 
See  Line.]     Delineated;  portrayed,     [i^.] 

De-lin'e-ate  (de-liu'e-at),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delin- 
eated ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Delineating.]  1.  To  indicate 
by  lines  drawn  in  the  form  or  figure  of  ;  to  represent  by 
sketch,  design,  or  diagram;  to  sketch  out;  to  portray; 
to  picture;  in  drawing  and  engraving,  to  represent  in 
bnes,  as  with  the  pen,  pencU,  or  graver  ;  hence,  to  rep- 
resent with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  See  Delineation. 
Adventurous  to  delineate  nature's  form.    Aknisidc. 

2.  To  portray  to  the  mind  or  understanding  by  words ; 
to  set  forth  ;  to  describe. 

Customs  or  habits  delineated  with  great  accuracy.     Walpole. 

De-lin^e-a'tion  (de-lTu'e-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  delineatio  : 
cf.  F.  delineation.^  1.  The  act  of  representing,  por- 
traying, or  describing,  as  by  lines,  diagrams,  sketches, 
etc.  ;  drawing  an  outline  ;  as,  the  delineation  of  a  scene 
or  face ;  in  drawing  and  engraving,  representation  by 
means  of  lines,  as  distinguished  from  representation  by 
means  of  tints  and  shades ;  accurate  and  minute  repre- 
sentation, as  distinguished  from  art  that  is  careless  of  de- 
tails, or  -subordinates  them  excessively. 

2.  A  delineated  picture;  representation;  sketch;  de- 
scription in  words. 

Tlifir  softest  delineations  of  female  beauty.     TT'.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  Sketch ;  portrait ;  outline.    See  Sketch. 

De-lin'e-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
delineates ;  a  sketcher. 

2.  (Siirv.)  A  perambulator  which  records  distances 
and  delineates  a  profile,  as  of  a  road. 

pe-lin'e-a-to-ry  (-a-t5-r^),  a.  That  delineates ;  de- 
scriptive; drawing  the  outline  ;  delineating. 

De-lln'e-a-ture  (-tiir;   135),  7i.    Delineation.     [Obs."} 

Del'l-ni'tlon  (del'i-uTsl/un),  n.  [L.  delinere  to  smear. 
See  Liniment.]     A  smearing.     [Ohs.']  Dr.  II.  More. 

De-lln'quen-cy  (de-Hn'kwfn-sj'),  n.  ;  pi.  Delinquen- 
cies (-sTz).  [L.  delinquentin,  fr.  delinquens.']  Failure 
or  omission  of  duty ;  a  fault ;  a  misdeed  ;  an  offense ;  a 
misdemeanor ;  a  crime. 

The  delinquencies  of  the  little  commonwealth  would  be  repre- 
sented in  tlie  most  glaring  colors.  Motlcii. 

De-lln'quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  deVmquens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  delinquere  to  fail,  be  wanting  in  one's  duty,  do 
wrong  ;  de  -\-  Unquere  to  leave.  See  Loan,  n.']  Failing 
in  duty  ;  offeudmg  by  neglect  of  duty. 

De-lln'quent,  n.  One  who  fails  or  neglects  to  per- 
form liis  duty;  an  offender  or  transgressor;  one  who 
commits  a  fault  or  a  crime ;  a  culprit. 

A  •h-ltnq'hnt  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  or  jurisdiction 
wberr  the  iKlinquency  was  conmiitted.  Ayliff'c. 

De-lin'quenMy,  adv.    So  as  to  fail  in  duty. 

Dell-quate  (del'T-kwat),  v.  i.  [L.  deliqualus,  p.  p. 
of  deliquare  to  clear  off,  clarify ;  de  +  Uquare  to  make 
liquid,  melt,  dissolve.]  To  melt  or  be  dissolved  ;  to 
deliquesce.     [Obs.']  Boyle. 

Del'i-quate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  melt  away ;  to  dis- 
solve; to  consume;  to  waste.     {_Obs.'\ 

Dilapidating,  or  rather  ddiquating,  liis  bishopric.    Fuller. 

DeM-qua'Uon  (-kwa'shian),  n.     A  melting.     [Obs.'] 

DeM-quesce'  (dgl'i-kwSs'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Deli- 
quesced (-kwesf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deliquescing.]  [L. 
deliquescere  to  melt,  dissolve ;  de  +  liquescere  to  be- 
come fluid,  melt,  fr.  liquere  to  be  fluid.  See  Liquid.] 
{Chem.)  To  dissolve  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  at- 
tracting and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain 
salts,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

In  very  moist  air  crystals  of  strontites  deliquesce.    Black. 

Del'l-ques'cence  (-kwgs'sfns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deligues- 
cenc.]  Tiie  act  of  deliquescing  or  liquefying;  process 
by  which  anything  deliquesces  ;  tendency  to  melt. 

Dell-ques^cent  (dgl'T-kwSs'sent),  a.  [L.  deliques- 
cens,  -cutis,  p.  pr.  of  deliquescere:  cf.  F.  deliquescent.'\ 

1.  Dissolving;  liquefying  by  contact  with  the  air; 
capable  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  liquid  ;  as,  deliguesccjit  salts. 

2.  {iiot.)  Branching  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in 
branches,  as  in  most  deciduous  trees.  Gray. 

De-liq'ui-ate  (de-lTk'wT-at),  v.  i.  [L.  deliguia  a  flow- 
ing off",  a  gutter,  dcliquium  a  flowing  down,  fr.  deliquare. 
See  Deliq^'ate.]  To  melt  and  become  liquid  by  absorb- 
ing water  from  the  air  ;  to  deliquesce.  Fourcroy. 

De-liq'ul-a'tlon  (-a'slum),  n.    The  act  of  deliquiating. 

11  De-llq'ui-um  (dt-lTk'wi-um),  n.  [L.  See  Deliqdi- 
ATE.]  1.  {Chem.)  A  melting  or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or 
in  a  moist  place  ;  a  liquid  condition  ;  as,  a  salt  falls  into 
a  dcliquium.     [i?.] 

2.  A  sinking  away;  a  swooning.     [06*.]  Baron. 

3.  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood.  Carh/lc. 
De-ltr'a-cy  \dc-lIr'A-6y).  «-      [See  DELraATE.]     De- 
lirium.    [Obs.'] 

De-Ilr'a-ment  (-a-inent),  n.  [L.  deliramenfum,  fr. 
delirarr.  See  DELiRtUM.]  A  wandering  of  the  mind  ; 
a  erazy  fancy.     [Obs.']  Un/wooil. 

De-llr'an-cy  (-on-sy).  7).     Deliriimi.    [Obs.l    Gauden. 

De-U'rant  ?de-li'r'/nt),  a.  [L.  delirans,  -<intis,y.  pr. 
Oi  fl'llrarr.     See  DELIRIUM.]     Delirious.     [Obs.'}     Owen. 

De-ll'rate  (-rat),  i'.  t.  &  i.     [L.  deliratus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
lirarr.   S._-(.'  Delirium.]    To  madden  ;  to  rave.     [Ohs.] 
An  infatuating  and  drlirating  spirit  in  it.     Jlollainl. 

DeM-ra'tlon  (dJ-l'T-ra'sliGn),  n.     [L.  deliratio.']    Ab- 
erration of  mind  ;  delirium.  ,7.  Morleg, 
/trlirofian  or  alienation  of  the  understanding.       .Mide. 

De-llr'l-ant(dMTrT-rMit),?7,.  [SocDrmiuum.]  (Mrd.) 
A  poison  wliich  occasions  a  persistent  delirium,  or  men- 
tal  ahcrratinn  (as  belladonna). 

De-lirl-fa'cient  (-fii'sbrnt),  a.  [Delirium  -}-  L.  /a- 
ciins,  -r;//i.i,  p.  pr.  of  far,  re  to  make.]  (jV('</.)  Produ- 
cing, or  tending  to  prodnno,  delirium.— •«.  Any  aub- 
Btanco  which  tenda  to  cause  delirium. 


De-llr'1-OUS  (de-lTr^-iia),  a.  [From  Delirium.]  Hav- 
ing a  delirium  ;  wandering  in  mind  ;  light-headt-d  ;  in- 
sane ;  raving:  wild:  as,  a  delirious  patient;  delirious 
fancies.  —De-llr'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  De-lirl-ous-ness,  7i. 

De-lir'l-um  (dt-lii/i-um),n.  [L.,  fr.  dilirarr  to  rave, 
to  wander  in  mind,  prop.,  to  go  out  of  the  furruw  in 
plowing ,  de  -f-  lira  furrow,  track  ;  perh.  akin  to  G. 
geleise  track,  rut,  and  E.  last  to  endure.]  1.  (Med.)  A 
state  in  which  the  thoughts,  expressions,  and  actions  are 
wild,  irregidar,  and  incoherent ;  mental  aberration  ;  a 
roving  or  wandering  of  the  mind,  —  usually  dependent 
on  a  fever  or  some  other  disease,  and  so  distinguished 
from  mania,  or  madness. 

2.  Strong  excitement ;  wild  enthusiasm ;  madness. 

The  popular  dtUnnm  [of  the  French  Revolution)  at  first 
caught  his  enthusiastic  mind.  Jr.  Irving. 

The  delirium  of  the  preceding  session  (of  Parliament).    Slorlcj. 

Delirium  tremens  (tre'mSnz)  [L.,  trembling  delirium] 
{Med.  I,  a  violent  delirium  induced  by  the  excessive  and 
prolonged  use  of  intoxicating  Uquors.  —  Traimiatic  delir- 
ium (Med.),  a  variety  of  delirmm  following  injury. 

Syn.  — Insanity ;  frenzy ;  madness  ;  derangement;  ab- 
erration ;  mania ;  lunacy  ;  fury.    See  Insanity. 

De-llt'  (de-lif),  ".    Delight.     [Obs.l  Chaucer, 

De-llt'a-ble(-a-b'l),a.   Delightful ;  delectable.  [Obs.^ 

Deri-tes'cenc©  (del'I-tgs'sens),  n.  [See  Delites- 
cent.]    1.  Concealment;  seclusion;  retirement. 

The  dcli(e.<;cence  of  mental  activities.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  (Med.)  The  sudden  disappearance  of  inflammation. 

DeH-tes'cen-cy (-sen-s5-),72.  Concealment;  seclusion. 

The  mental  organization  of  the  novelist  must  be  characterized, 
to  speak  craniologically,  by  an  extraordinary  development  of 
the  pas&ion  for  dcHtesccncy.  Sir  }V.  Scott. 

DeM-tes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  deUlescens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  delites:cere  to  lie  hidj     Ljing  hid  ;  concealed. 

De-llt'1-gate  (de-lTfi-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  delilir/are  to  rail. 
See  Litigate.]     To  chide;  to  rail  Iieartily.     [Obs.l 

De-lit'l-ga'tion(-ga'shiin),«.    Chiding;  brawl.  [Obs.'\ 

J)e-Iiv'er  (de-liv'er),  r. /.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delivered 
(-erd) ;  p.  j^r.  &.  vb.  n.  Delu'erikg.]     [F.  delirrer,  LL, 
deliberarc  to  liberate,  give  over,  fr.  L.  de  -f-  liberare  to 
set  free.   See  Liberate.]    1.  To  set  free  from  restraint ; 
to  set  at  liberty ;  to  release ;  to  liberate,  as  from  con- 
trol ;  to  give  up ;  to  free  ;  to  save ;   to  rescue  from  evil 
actual  or  feared;  —  often  with /rom  or  out  of;  as,  to 
deliver  one  from  captivity,  or  from  fear  of  death. 
He  that  taketli  warning  ehall  deliver  his  soul.    £zek.  XTSiii,  5- 
Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  PhiUstian  yoke  deliver.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  or  transfer  ;  to  j-ield  possession  or  control 
of ;  to  part  with  (to) ;  to  make  over  ;  to  commit ;  to  sur- 
render ;  to  resign  ;  —  often  with  up  or  every  to  or  into. 

Thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand.     Gen.  xl.  13. 
The  constables  have  delivered  her  over.  Shak. 

The  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  over  to  the  knowledge  of  another ;  to  com- 
municate ;  to  utter  ;  to  speak  ;  to  impart. 

Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might.      Spenser. 

■Whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art,  and  the 

latter  the  perfection.  Bacon. 

4.  To  give  forth  in  action  or  exercise ;  to  discharge  j 
as.  to  deliver  a  blow  ;  to  deliver  a  broadside,  or  a  ball. 

Sliaking  his  head  and  deliveri?tg  some  show  of  tears.    Sidne;/. 

An  uninstrncted  bowler  .  .  .  thinks  to  attain  the  jack  by  de- 

Itvenng  his  bowl  straightforward  ui)on  it.  Sir  }i'.  Scoit. 

5.  To  free  from,  or  disburden  of,  young ;  to  relieve  of 
a  child  in  childbirth  ;  to  bring  forth ;  —  often  with  of. 

She  was  delirered  eaio  and  soon.  Gower. 

Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verses,  and 

those  poor  ones.  Peacham, 

6.  To  discover ;  to  show,    ^Poetic'} 

I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  Icij-al  servant.  Shak. 

7.  To  deliberate.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

8.  To  admit ;  to  allow  to  pass.    [Obs."]  Bacon. 

Syn.  — To  Deliver,  Give  Forth,  Discharge,  Liber- 
ate, Pronounce.  Utter.  Deliver  denotes,  literally,  to 
set  jrec.  Hence  the  term  is  extensivelv  applied  to  cases 
where  a  thing  is  made  to  pass  from  a  roh  tim  d  state  to  ono 
of  greater  freedom  or  openness.  Hence  "it  mav,  in  certain 
connections,  be  used  as  synonymous  with  any  or  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples :  One  who  delivers  a  package  gives  it 
forth  ;  one  who  delivers  a  cargo  discharnrs  it ;  one  who 
delivers  a  captive  liberates  him  ;  one  who'delivers  a  mes- 
sage or  a  discourse  itffcrs  or  prononnces  it ;  when  soldiers 
df/Zrcr  their  fire,  they  5c^  it  free  ox  give  it  forth. 

De-liv'er,  a.  [OF.  deJivre  free,  unfettered.  See  De- 
liver, r. /.]  Free;  nimble;  sprightly;  active,  \pbs.'\ 
Wondcrly  delirrr  and  great  of  strength.        Chaurrv. 

De-llv'er-a-ble  (-^-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  about 
to  be.  delivered  ;  necessary  to  be  delivered.  Ilalr. 

pe-Ilv'er-ance  (de-lTv'er-«n.s>,  «.  [F.  delivrance,  fr. 
di'livrrr.']  1.  The  act  of  delivering  or  freeing  from  re- 
straint, captivity,  peril,  and  the  like ;  rescue ;  as,  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive. 

Up  hnth  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  dclir. 

erance  to  the  captives.  i,„Av  iv.  18. 

One  di^iith  or  one  deliverance  we  will  share.     Dr>iden. 

2.  Act  of  bringing  forth  children.     [Archaic']      Shak. 

3.  Act  of  speaking  ;  utterance.  [Archaic']  Shak. 
Cf^^  In  this  and  in  tlie  preceding  sense  delivery  is  the 

word  more  commonly  used. 

4.  The  state  of  being  delivered,  or  freed  from  restraint. 

I  do  desire  drlirrrnnee  from  these  ollicers.  Shak. 

5.  Anything  delivered  or  enmnumicatcd;  e8p.,anopni- 
ion  or  dfciKion  oxpresseil  publicly.     [Scot.] 

6.  (Metaph.)  Any  fact  or  truth  which  is  decisively  at- 
testi'ii  or  intuitively  known  as  a  psychologicnl  or  philo- 
sophicnl  datum  ;   as,  the  delivrrancr.  of  consriousness. 

De-Uv'er-er  (dt-llv'er-or),  n.     1.   One  wlio  delivers 
or  rescues  ;  a  prewrver, 
2.  One  who  relates  or  communicates. 
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De-Uv'or-OBS  (de-lTv'er-es),  «.     A  female  deliverer. 

{Ji.  ]  J£vfhjn. 

De-llV^er-ly,  (J'Iv.    Actively  ;  quickly  ;  nimbly.    \Obs.'\ 

Swim  \iitli  yniir  ho-ln-:. 
Ami  curry  it  MA'i'<.'tly  mid  di.lir.rhj.       lirau.  fy  Fl. 
De-Uv'er-nesS,  «.     Nimblcness;  aplity.      [Ob.i.] 

De-llv'er-y  (-y)>  »• ;  p^-  Bbliveuies  (-Iz).  l.  Tlie  act 
of  drliveriiiR  from  restraint;  rescue;  release;  libera- 
tion ;  as,  the  ddwery  of  a  captive  from  hia  dungeon. 

2.  The  act  of  delivering  up  or  over;  surrender  ;  trans- 
fer of  the  body  or  substance  of  a  thing ;  distribution  ;  as, 
the  (leliviry  of  a  fort,  of  hostages,  of  a  criminal,  of 
goods,  of  letters. 

3.  The  act  or  style  of  utterance  ;  manner  of  speaking  ; 
as,  a  good  ddivery  ;  a  clear  ddivery. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  birth  ;  parturition  ;  the  expulsion 
or  extraction  of  a  fetus  and  its  membnuies. 

5.  The  act  of  exerting  one's  strength  or  limbs. 

Neater  Hmbs  and  freer  ihlircnj.    Sir  /f.  Wotton. 

6.  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  delivering  a  ball;  as,  the 
pit4'lier  has  a  swift  delivery. 

Dell  (dSI),  n.  [AS.  dd,  akin  to  E.  dfile  ;  cf.  D.  ddU, 
dfl,  low  gromid.  See  Dale.]  1.  A  small,  retired  val- 
ley ;  a  ravine. 

In  ittlU  and  dales,  concealed  from  luimon  higlit.     Ticktll. 

2.  A  young  woman  ;  a  wench.     I0fjs.'\ 

Swcft  dnxifs  and  di  Ih.  B.  J<m.-'fm. 

II  Delia  Crus'ca  (it.  dSI'la  krus'ki).  A  shnrt<-iicd 
form  of  Acvndtniia  ddUi  Cnrsca^  au  academy  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  founded  in  the  Kith  century,  especially  for 
conserving  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language. 

([[^^The  Accadeniia  della  Cnisca  iliterally,  (-^mc/p;;)!/ 
oj  'Oir  hr>ni  or  rhiiXV)  was  -so  called  in  allusion  tn  its  chief 
ob.i(H-t  nl  Imltiu^  or  purifying  the  national  language. 

DeMa  crus'can  (ilel'la-krus'kon),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  111*'  Aic;uleniia  della  Crusca  in  Florence. 

The  Dellacrnscan  School,  .%  name  given  in  satire  to  a 
clii.ss  nt  :itlirtr.i  English  WTiters,  most  of  whom  lived  iu 
P'lurrn.M.,  abniit  a.  d.  1785. 

II  De'lOO  (.'iu'to),  11.     (Zoo/.)  The  dnykerbok. 

II  De-loul'  Mla-lool'),  71.  [Prob.  of  Arabic  or  Bedouin 
origin.]  (Zu/)/.)  A  special  breed  of  the  dromedary  used 
for  rapid  traveling ;  the  swift  camel ;  —  called  also  herire, 
and  tiiaharik. 

Delph  (dSlf),  rt.     Delftware. 

Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  di  Iph.  Swift. 

Delpllf  n.  {Hydraitl.  Engin.)  The  drain  on  the  land 
side  of  a  sea  embankment.  Kniijht. 

Del'ptal-an  (d^l'fl-an),  a.     Delphic. 

Del'phlc  (-Ilk),  a.  [L.  Velpftictis,  fr.  Gr.  Ae\tf>iK6<;, 
fr.  AtAiffoi,  L.  Delphi,  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  now 
Kasfri-I  {Gr.  An(iq-)  1.  Of  or  relating  to  Delphi,  or 
to  the  famous  oracle  of  that  place. 

2.  Ambiguous ;  mysterious.  '*  If  he  is  silent  or  del- 
phir.'"  JVew  York  Times. 

Derphin    H-fTn),   a.      [See  Dauphin.]      Pertaining 

Del'phine  J  to  the  dauphin  of  France ;  as,  the 
Delphin  classics,  an  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  pre- 
pared in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin  {in  usum  Ddphini). 

Del'phln,  n.  [L.  ddjihinns  a  dolphin.]  {Chem.)  A 
fatty  substance  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  dolphin  and 
the  porpoise  ;  —  called  also  phoeenin, 

DePphine  (-fin),  o.  [L.  delp/iinus  a  dolphin,  Gr.  5eA- 
(f)i<;,  5eA(jK.V.]    Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

Del-phin'lc(dei-fin'Ik),a.  [See  Delphin,  n.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  dolphin  ;  phocenie. 

Delphinlc  acid.  (Chem.)  See  Valeric  acid,  imder  Va- 
LEUIC.     [06s.] 

Del-phln'iC*  «.  [From  NL.  Delphinium^  the  name  of 
the  genus.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, or  derived  from,  the 
larkspur ;  specifically,  relating  to  the  stavesacre  (Del- 
pbinium  .<:/iipfiisoqria). 

Del'phl-nine  (d61'lT-nTn  or-nen;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
deiphinine.']  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  stavesacre  (Delphinium  stop/Usagriu),  as  a 
colorless  amorplions  powder. 

DePphl-nold  (-noid),  a.  [L.  delphititis  a  dolphin  + 
-oi'/-  ]    (Zi'ul .)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  dolphin. 

i:  DePphl-nOi'de-a  (-noi'de-a),  n.  pL  [NL.]  (Zoul.) 
The  division  of  Cetacea  which  comprises  the  dolphins, 
porpoises,  and  related  forms. 

i;  Del-phrnns  (d51-fl'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  dolphin,  fr.  Gr. 
5fA(f)t5,  StA^iV.]  1.  (Zoo/.)  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  in- 
cluding the  dolphin.     See  Dolphin,  1. 

2.  (Asfroyi.)  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  near  the 
efjuator  and  east  of  Aqnila. 

DePta  (dei'ta),  n. ;  pi.  Deltas  (-taz).  [Gr.  S^Xra, 
the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (tlie 
capital  form  of  whicli  is  A,  Eng.  D),  from  the  Plnenician 
name  of  the  corresponding  letter.  The  Greeks  called  the 
alluvial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  its  shape, 
the  Ddfii.  of  tlie  Nile.]  A  tract  of  land  shaped  like  the 
U'tttr  dt-Ita  (A\  especially  when  the  land  is  alluvial  and 
inrJoHcil  bctwi-en  two  or  more  mouths  of  a  river  ;  as,  the 
dd/'i  of  tlie  Ganges,  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Mississippi. 

DePta-fl-ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shQn),  ?^  [Delta -\- h.  fa  cere 
to  make.]     The  formation  of  a  delta  or  of  deltas,     [i?.] 

Del-ta'lc  (din-ta'Tk).  a.     Relating  to,  or  like,  a  delta. 

I!  Del-thy'ris  (del-thl'rls),  71.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  SeATa  tlie  name  of  the  letter  A  + 
6vpa  door.]  (Zonl.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  Silurian  brachiopod 
shells  of  the  genus  Spirifer. 

Delthyrls  limestone  (Grol.),  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in 
New  York. 

Deictic  (del'tTk),  n.     Deltaic. 

II  Del-tld'1-um (dSl-tid'T-iim),  n.  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  OtAra,  the  letter  A.]  (Zool.)  The 
triangular  spare  under  the  beak  of  many 
brai'liinpod  slu-lls. 

Del'to-he'dron  (dSl'to-he'drSn),  n 
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from  the  Upper 
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[Gr.   SeAra  the 
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letter  A-f- c5paRpat,baBe.]  (Cry^^rt/^Oif.)  A  solid  hounded  I 
l)y  tsvelvo  (piadrilateral  laces.     It  is  a  hcuiilicdrul  Jorm 
of  the  isometric  system,  allied  to  the  U-trahedroii. 

Dertoid  (dfil'toid),  «.  [Gr.  fieAToei6>j«  delta-shaped; 
StAra  tlie  name  of  the  letter  A  ~\-  clBos  form  :  cf.  F.  dil- 
toiilc.  See  Delta.]  Shaped  like  the  Greek  A  (delta) ; 
delta-shaped  ;  triangular. 

Deltoid  leaf  (lUit.\  a  leaf  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  ntem  inserted  at  tlie  mid- 
dle ol  tlie  bane.  -  Deltoid  mUBcle  lAiin/.u  a 
triangiilai*  niUHcle  in  tiie  hlinulder  which 
Hi'rvi'H  to  nmvn  the  arm  directly  vipward. 

De-lud'a-ble  (de-ind'a-l)'l),  «.  Capable 
of  being  deluded  ;  liable  to  be  imposed  on  ; 
gullible.  iSir  T.  Ifrow7ie. 

De-lude'  (dt-lud'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p. p. 
Deluhkd  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deluding.]  [L. 
ddiidere,  ddusum;  de  -f-  ludcre  to  play,  make  sport  of, 
mock.  See  Ludicrous.]  1.  To  lead  from  truth  or  into 
error;  to  mislead  tlie  mind  or  judgment  of  ;  to  beguile  ; 
to  impose  on  ;  to  dupe  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

To  tlelude  the  nation  by  an  airy  phantom.    Jiurkf. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

It  d'  hidin  thy  ecnrcii.  Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  To  mislead  ;  deceive  ;  beguile  ;  cajole ;  cheat ; 
dupe.    See  Deceive. 

De-lud'er  (dt-lud'er),  n.  One  who  deludes ;  a  deceiv- 
er ;  an  inipost'tr. 

Del'Uge  (del'uj),  n.  [F.  deluf/e,  L.  dihwium,  fr.  dihi- 
ei'e  to  wash  away  ;  di-  =  rf/.¥-  -j-  luere,  ecjuiv.  to  lavnre  to 
wash.  See  Lave,  and  cf.  Diluvium.]  1.  A  washing 
away;  an  overflowing  of  the  land  by  water;  an  inunda- 
tion ;  a  riood  ;  siiecifieally,  The  Deluge,  the  great  Hood 
in  the  days  of  Noah  (Gen.  vii.). 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  overwhelms,  or  causes  great 
destruction,     "  The  deluge  of  summer. "  Loicdl. 

A  fiery  dcluga  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconeumed.        Milton. 

Aa  I  grub  up  some  quaint  old  frngnient  of  n  [London]  strer't. 

or  a  house,  or  a  nhnp,  or  tomb  or  burial  ground,  which  has  Ktill 

Burvivcd  in  the  deluge.  F.  Ilumson. 

After  me  the  dduge. 

(Aprfis  moi  le  dOkige.)    JIttdame  de  Pompadour. 

Del'uge,  T.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deluged  (-ujd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Deluging.]  1.  To  overtlow  with  water;  to  in- 
undate ;  to  overwhelm. 

The  ddiiged  earth  would  useless  grow.    Blavhnorr. 

2.  To  overwhelm,  as  with  a  deluge  ;  to  cover  ;  to  over- 
spread ;  to  overpower  ;  to  submerge  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  the 
northern  nations  deluged  the  Roman  empire  with  their 
armies ;  the  land  is  deluged  with  woe. 

At  longtli  corruption,  like  a  general  flood  . . . 

Shall  deluge  fxW,  Fopc. 

II  De-lun'dung  (de-lun'dung),  n.  [Native  name.] 
iZn'nl.)  An  East  Indian  carnivorous  mammal  {Prionodon 
gracilis),  resembling  the  civets,  but  without  eceut  pouch- 
es.    It  is  handsomely  spotted. 

De-lU'£aon  (de-lii'zhun),  7i.  [L.  ddus'to,  fr.  dehidere. 
See  Delude.3  1.  The  act  of  deluding  ;  deception  ;  a  mis- 
leading of  tlie  mind.  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded  or  misled. 

3.  That  which  is  falsely  or  delusively  believed  or  prop- 
agated ;  false  belief  ;   error  in  belief. 

And  fondly  mourned  the  dear  ddusion  gone.       Prior. 

Syn.  —  Delusion,  Illusion.  These  words  both  imply 
some  deception  practiced  upon  the  mind.  Ueiu-sion  is  de- 
ception from  want  of  knowledge ;  illusion  is  deception 
from  morbid  imagination.  An  illusio7t  is  a  false  show,  a 
mere  cheat  on  the  faney  or  senses.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
some  ide;i  nr  iiiMige  jire^ented  to  the  bodily  or  mental 
vision  wUicb  does  imt  exist  in  reality.  A  delusion  is  a 
false  judgment,  usually  attccting  the  real  concerns  of  life. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  erroneous  view  of  something 
which  exists  indeed,  but  has  by  no  means  the  qualities  or 
attributes  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  illusions 
of  fancy,  the  ffhisinn.\-  of  hoi>e,  Ulusire  prosjiects,  i/h'sirr 
appearances,  etc  In  like  ni:Lnner,  we  ^fpeuk  uf  the  rirhi- 
sions  of  stockjobbijig,  the  -/'  ln.sn'iisiji  honorabl.-  men.  dr- 
lusire  appearances  in  trade,  of  being  deludtd  by  a  seem- 
ing excellence. 

"A  fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the  subject 
of  strong  drbisions  ;  while  the  term  illusio7i  is  applied 
solely  to  the  vi.si.ms  of  nn  uncontrolled  imagination,  the 
chiinerie^il  iiU';t.sof  i.n.^  blincied  by  hope,  passion,  or  cre- 
dulity. :<r  histly.  to  s]>eitral  and  other  ocular  dccei>tions, 
to  which  the  word  dUusion  is  never  applied."      Whatdy. 

De-lu'sion-al  (-al),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  delusions  ; 
as,  delusional  monomania. 

De-lu'slve  (-sTv),  a.  [See  Delude.]  Apt  or  fitted  to 
delude  ;  tending  to  mislead  the  mind  ;  deceptive  ;  beguil- 
ing ;  delusory  ;  as,  delusive  arts  ;  a  delusive  dream. 

r>'hi!<ire  and  unsubstiintial  ideas.  Whcicdl. 

—  De-lu'sive-ly,  a<lv.  —  De-lu'sive-ness,  n. 

De-lu'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  Delusive  ;  fallacious.  Glnnvill. 
Delve  (delv),  V.  t.  [i7np.  Si  p.  p.  Delved  (d?lvd) ;  p. 
pr.  iV  vb.  71.  Delving.]  [AS.  del/an  to  dig;  akin  to  OS. 
liidelb'in  to  bury,  D.  delve7i  to  dig,  MHG.  telhrn,  and 
possibly  to  E.  dale.  Cf.  Delf  a  mine.]  1.  To  dig ;  to 
open  (the  ground)  as  with  a  spade. 

Jk  Irr  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing  floor.    Dryden. 

2.  To  dig  into  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  trace  out ;  to  fathom. 

I  can  not  delve  him  to  the  root.  Slmk. 

Delve,  V.  i.     To  dig  or  labor  with  a  spade,  or  as  with 

a  Bpade  ;  to  labor  as  a  drudge. 

D'lve  may  I  not :  I  shame  to  be?.     Wiidif  (Luke  xvi.  3). 
Delve,  n.      [See  Delve,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Delf  a  mine.] 
A  place  dug  ;  a  pit ;  a  ditch  ;  a  den  ;  a  cave. 

Which  to  tliat  shady  ddve  him  brought  at  last    Sjtenser. 
The  very  tigers  from  their  delies 
Look  out.  Muore. 

Delv'er  C-er),  w.     One  who  digs,  as  with  a  spade. 
De-mag'net-ize  (de-mSg'net-iz\  v.  t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
magnetic  ]>roperties.     See  Magnetize. 

If  the  bar  be  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized.  Aw.  C<ic. 


2.  To  free  from  meHmeric  influence  ;  to  demesmerizc. 
—  De-ma^^net-l  za'Uon  (I-za'shuu),  n.  —  De-mag'net 

i'zet  (-I'/.iT),  It. 

Dem'a-gOg'lC  fd^m'A-gSj'Tk),  )  «.    [Gr.  fiTi/xaywyMCOS  : 

Dem'a-gog'ic-al  (-g?ij'I-kal},  \  cf.  ¥.  deniagogiqtit.'^ 

Uelating  to,  or  like,  -j.  demagogue  ;  factious. 

Dem'a-gOg-lsm  (dgm'i-gQg-Tz'm  ;  IID),  n.  The  prac- 
tices of  ;l  deniagotiue. 

Dem'a-gOgue  (dSm'd-gSg;  115),  n.  [Gr.  57?/i,avft>y6s 
a  popular  leader;  commonly  in  a  bad  Bense,  a  Ic^uier  of 
the  mob;  Stj/jlo?  the  people -|-  a^wyo?  leatling,  fr.  d'yeif 
to  lead  ;  akin  to  E.  net :  cf.  F.  dtimagogue,'}  A  leafier  of 
the  rabble ;  one  who  attempts  to  control  the  multitudi; 
by  specious  or  deceitful  arts ;  an  unprincipled  and  fac- 
tious mob  orator  or  political  leader. 

Dem'a-gOg'y  (-gSj'j?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demugogie,  Gr. 
STjfinyujyia  leadership  of  tlie  people.]     Demagogjsni. 

De-maln'  (d*-man')t  71.  [See  Demesne.]  1.  Rule; 
management.     [Obs.1  Chaurer. 

2.  (Linr)     See  Demesne, 

De-mand'  (dt-mAnd'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.p.  DEMAND-|f 
Eh  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  IJEMANDING.]    [F.  d€ma7ider^  LL.  de- 
niandare  to  demand,  summon,  send  \vord,  fr.  L.  demuTfi- 
f/(/;v;  to  give  in  charge,  intrust;  de -\- iiumdare  to  com- 
mit to  one's  charge,  commission,  order,  command.     Cf. 
Mandatp,,  Commend.]    1.  To  ask  or  call  for  with  author- 
ity ;  to  claim  or  seek  from,  as  by  authority  or  right ;  to 
claim,  as  something  due  ;  to  call  for  urgently  or  jMiremp- 
torily ;  as,  to  drmtrnd  a  debt ;  to  demand  obedience. 
Thin,  in  our  foreHoid  holy  father's  name, 
I'epe  Inniiccnt,  I  do  drmru«l  of  thee.  ShtO:. 

2.  To  in(iuire  authoritatively  or  earnestly ;  to  ask,  esp. 
in  a  peremptory  manner ;  to  question. 

I  did  dtmand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury.        Shtil:. 
Shf  drmcmdi.'d  who  we  were.  Tennyaon. 

3-  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful ;  to  be  in  urgent 
need  of ;  hence,  to  call  for ;  as,  the  case  demandx  care. 

4.  (Law)  To  call  into  court ;  to  summon.         BurriU. 

De-mand',  v.  i.     To  make  a  demand  ;  to  inquire. 

The  Btilihirs  hkewise  demanded  of  him,  saying.  And  what 
^hIlll  we  do  ?  Lnke  ni.H. 

De-mand',  n.  [F.  demande,  fr.  demander.  See  De- 
mand, r.  (.]  X.  The  act  of  demanding  ;  an  asking  with 
authority ;  a  peremptory  urging  of  a  claim  ;  a  claiming 
or  challenging  as  due  ;  requisition  ;  as,  the  deinand  of  a 
creditor  ;  a  note  payable  on  de'inand. 

The  denutnd  [is]  by  the  word  of  tlie  holy  ones.    Dan.  iv.  17. 
lie  that  lias  confidoncc  to  turn  his  wishes  into  d'-mamis  will 
be  but  a  tittle  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them. 

I.oekr. 

2.  Earnest  inquiry  ;  question  ;  query.  Shak. 

3.  A  diligent  seeking  or  search  ;  manifested  want ;  de- 
sire to  possess  ;  request ;  as,  a  demand  for  certain  goods; 
a  person's  company  is  in  great  demand. 

In  1078  came  forth  a  second  edition  tPilgrim's  ProgreRslwith 
additions  ;  and  then  the  danand  became  immense.    Jtaranla;/. 

4.  Tliat  which  one  demands  or  has  a  right  to  demand  \ 
thing  claimed  as  due  ;  claim  ;  as,  demands  on  an  estate. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  The  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or- 
claimed  as  due.  (b)  The  right  or  title  in  virtue  of  whicli 
anything  may  be  claimed  ;  as,  to  hold  a  demand  against 
a  person,     (c)  A  thing  or  amount  claimed  to  be  due. 

In  demand,  in  request;  belns  much  sought  after.  —  On 
demand,  iipuu  presentation  and  request  of  payment. 

De-maud'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  demanded  or 
claimed.     "  All  sums  denia7idable."  Baeoii. 

De-mand'ant  (-«nt),  7i.  [F.  dernandan/,  p.  pr.  ofde-^ 
7nnnder.'\  One  who  demands;  the  plaintiff  in  a  real 
action  ;  any  plaintiff. 

De-mand'er  (er),  n.    One  who  demands. 

De-mand'ress  (-rSs),  n.     A  woman  who  demand.s. 

De-man'toid  (dt-mSn'toid),  n.  [G.  demant  diamond 
-{-  -o/(/.]  (JIi7).)  A  yellow-green,  transparent  variety  of 
garnet  found  in  the  Urals.  It  is  valued  as  a  gem  because 
of  its  brilliancy  of  luster,  whence  the  name. 

De-mar'cate  (dJ-mar'kat),  v.  t.  [See  Demaecation.] 
To  mark  by  bounds  ;  to  set  the  limits  of ;  to  separate  ;  to 
discriminate,  Wilkinson. 

De' mar- caption  (de'mSr-ka'shun),  n.  [F.  demarca- 
tion ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de)  +  marguer  to  mark,  of  German 
origin.  See  Mark.]  The  act  of  marking,  or  of  ascer- 
taining and  setting  a  limit ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

The  speculative  line  of  dcmarcafimi,  where  obedience  ought 
to  end  and  reaibtauce  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure,  and  not  easi- 
ly definable.  JSurkt. 

De-march'  (de-march'),  n.  [F.  demarche.  See 
March,  «.]     M.arch  ;  walk;  gait.     [Ohs.'\ 

De'inarch  (de'mark),  71.  [Gr.  5»j/xap;^os  ;  Si^^o?  peo- 
ple +  apxeiv  to  rule.]  A  chief  or  ruler  of  a  deme  or 
district  in  Greece. 

De'mar-ka'tion,  n.    Same  as  Demarcation. 

De'ma-te'ri-al-lze  (de'ma-te'rT-cil-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  material  or  physical  qualities  or  characteristics. 

Heiiiateriahzinri  matter  by  striiiping  it  of  everytliing  which 
.  .  .  has  distingnislied  matter.  Jidman, 

Deme  (dem),  «.  [Gr.  S^/io?.]  1.  (Gr.  Anliq.)  A  ter- 
ritorial subdivision  of  Attica  (also  of  modern  Greece), 
corresponding  to  a  township.  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

2.  (Biol.)  An  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  cells  or 
plastids. 

De-mean'  (de-men'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DEHEA^*Eb 
(-mend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Demeaning.]  [OF.  rhmener 
to  conduct,  guide,  manage,  F.  se  demener  to  sfruggle ; 
pref.  de-  (L.  (/*■)  -j-  7nener  to  lead,  drive,  carry  on,  con- 
duct, fr.  L.  minare  to  drive  animals  by  threatening  cries, 
fr.  minnri  to  threaten.  See  Menace.]  1.  To  manage; 
to  conduct ;  to  treat. 
[Our]  clergy  have  with  violence  demeccned  the  matter.    Jlillon. 

2.  To  conduct ;  to  behave  ;  to  comport ;  —  followed  by 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

They  have  demeaned  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death.  Shak. 

They  answered  .  .  .  that  they  should  demean  themselves  ao 
cordiiis  to  their  int-tructions.  ClarcndoiK. 
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3.  To  debase  ;  to  lower ;  to  degrade ;  —  followed  by 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ucr  son  would  •lanean  himself  by  a  raarria2:e  with  an  artist's 

daughter.  I'fiai-f-tray. 

B^^  This  sense  is  probably  due  to  a  false  etymology 

which  regarded  the  word  as  connected  with  the  adjective 

mean. 

De-mean'  (de-men'),  n.  [OF.  deviene.  See  Deicean, 
r.  ^]    1.  Management;  treatment.     [Obs-I 

Vile  chmean  and  usage  bad.  Spenser. 

2.  Behavior;  conduct;  bearing;  demeanor.     Wbs.'^ 

"With^ave  demean  and  solemn  vanity  tt\:t. 

De-mean',  n.    [See  Demesnt:.]     1.  Demesne.    lObs.} 
2.  pi.  Resources;  means.     lObs.'} 

Vou  know 

How  narrow  our  deincan?  are.  Ma'^'inger. 

De-mean'ance  (-aus),7z.    Demeanor.    lObs.']    Skelton. 

De-mean'or  (-er),  n,    [Written  also  demeanour.'^  [For 

demeanure.  It.  demean.  See  Demean,  r.  ^]    1.  Manage- 

^luent;  treatment;  conduct.     \_Obs.'] 

God  commits  the  manajing  so  great  a  trust  .  .  .  wholly  to 
the  demeanor  of  every  grown  man.  Minoii. 

2.  Behavior ;  deportment ;   carriage  ;  bearing  ;  mien. 
His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleasing.    Jfacaiday. 
The  men,  as  usual,  Uked  her  artless  kindness  and  simple  re- 
fined demeanor.  ThacXx'ra>/. 

De-mean'ure  (-ur),  n.    Behavior.    [_0bs.1     Spenser. 

De'men-cy  Cde'mfn-sy)i  n.  [L.  dementia,  fr.  demens 
mad.  See  Dement.]  Dementia;  loss  of  mental  pow- 
ers.    See  IxsANiry. 

De-ment'  (de-ment'),  t'  /.  [L.  dementare,  fr.  de- 
mens, -mentis,  out  of  one's  mind,  mad ;  <le  -\-  mens  mind. 
See  Mental,  and  cf.  Dementate.]  To  deprive  of 
reason  ;  to  make  mad.     [.ff.]  Bale. 

De-ment',  «■  [L.  demetis^  -mentis.']  Demented;  de- 
mentate.     [B.]  J.  H.  Newman. 

De-men'tate  (de-men'tat),  a.  [L.  dementatus,  p.  p. 
See  Dement,  v.  t.]     Deprived  of  reason. 

Arise,  thou  dementate  sinner  !  Hammond. 

De-men'tate  (de-men'tat),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  reason  ; 
to  dement,     [i?.]  Burton. 

De'men-ta'tion  (de'men-ta'shuu),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  reason  ;  madness.  Whitlock, 

De-ment'ed  (de-mSnt'Sd),  a.  [From  Dement.]  In- 
sane; mad;  of  unsound  mind. — De-ment'ed-ness,  n. 

II  De-men'ti-a  (de-men'shT-a),  n.  [L.,  Ir.  demens. 
See  Dement.]  Insanity  ;  madness,  esp.  that  form  which 
consists  in  weakness  or  total  loss  of  thought  and  reason ; 
mental  imbecility  ;  idiocy. 

De-mephl-tize  (de-m6fT-tIz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Demephitized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Demephitizing.] 
[Cf.  F.  mephitiser  to  infect  with  mephttis-l  To  purify 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air.  — De-mepil''l-ti-za'tiont  n. 

De-merge'  {de-merj'),  V.  t.  [L.  demcvgere.]  To 
plunge  down  into  ;  to  sink  ;  to  immerse.     [^Obs.'} 

The  water  in  which  it  was  dom'rf/fff.  Bo'fle. 

De-mer'it  (de-mer'Tt),  71.  [F.  demerite  demerit  (in 
sense  '2),  OF.  demerite  demerit  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L.  deme- 
rere  to  deserve  well,  LL.,  to  deserve  well  or  ill ;  de  -j- 
meiere  to  deserve.  See  De-,  and  Merit.]  1.  That 
which  one  merits  or  deserves,  either  of  good  or  ill ; 
desert.     [O65.] 

By  many  benefits  and  deufrlt.^  whereby  they  obliged  their 
adherents,  [theyj  acquired  this  reputation.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  deserves  blame  ;  ill  desert ;  a  fault ;  a 
vice  ;  misconduct ;  — the  opposite  of  merit. 
They  see  no  merit  or  (/efiieny  in  any  man  ur  any  action.  Burke. 
Secure,  unless  forfeited  by  any  demerit  or  offense. 

Hir  IV.  Temple. 
3-  The  state  of  one  who  deserves  ill. 
De-mer'it,  v.  t.     [Cf.    F.    demeriter  to  deserve   ill. 
.See  Demerit,  7i.]    1.  To  deserve;  — said  in  reference  to 
both  praise  and  blame.     [_Obs.'\ 

If  I  have  demented  any  love  or  thanks.  JJdall. 

Executed  as  a  traitor  ...  as  he  well  dnixrUcd. 

^tale  Trials  (1045). 

2.  To  df-preciate  or  cry  down.     [/?.]        Bp.  Woolton. 

De  mer'lt.  v.  ?'.     To  deserve  praise  or  blame. 

De-merse'  (de-mers'),  v.  t.  [L.  demersns,  p.  p.  of 
demprijrrp.     See  MERGE.]    Toimmerse.     [06.?.]     Bot/lc. 

De-mersed'(de-nierst'),  a.  {Bot.)  Situated  or  grow- 
ing under  water,  as  leaves;  submersed. 

De-mer'slon  (-mer'ahun),  n.  [L.  drmrrsio.]  1.  The 
act  of  plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  a  drowning. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  overwhelmed  in  water,  or  as  if 
in  water.  Bo>/. 

De-mes'mer-lze  {de-mez'mer-Iz),  v.  f.  To  relieve 
from  niesiueric  intluence.     See  Mesmerize. 

De-mesne'  (de-men'),  71.  [OK.  drmeinr,  drmain, 
nih-,  demesne,  OF.  denieine,  deniniue,  drmeifjne,  do- 
jitnine,  powi-r,  V.  doniainr,  domain,  fr.  L.  dominium 
property,  right  of  ownert^Iup,  fr.  dominiis  nia.stei-,  pro- 
prietor, owner.  See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demain,  Domain, 
Danoer,  Dungeon.]  {Lnw)  A  lord's  chief  manor 
place,  with  that  part  of  the  lands  belonging  thereto 
which  has  not  been  granted  out  in  tenancy;  a  house,  ami 
the  land  adjoining,  kept  for  the  proprietor's  own  u.se. 
[Written  also  dprnain,"]     W/iarton^s  Law  Dirt.     Tinrrill. 

Ancient  deraeano.    {En(j.  Law)  See  under  Ancient. 

De-mesn'l-al  (-T-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  de- 
mesne ;  of  the  nature  of  a  demesne. 

Dem'l-  (dGml-).  [K.  (/«;/;/-,  fr,  L.  dimidins  half ;  di- 
—.  dis'  -\-  medin.t  middle.  See  Medium,  and  cf.  Deuy, 
lUMiDiATE.]     A  prefix,  Mignifying /(«//. 

De-mi'  ('li:-ini'),  n.    See  Drmy,  n. 

Deml-bas'tion  (dCrn'I-h.ls'clirm ;  100),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
demi-bnxtioii.']  {Fort.)  A  half  bastion,  or  that  part  of  a 
bafltion  '■-^mMisting  of  one  face  and  tmc.  (lank. 

Dem'i-brl-ga(le'(-brl-giid'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  d^ mi-brigade.'] 
A  lialf  brigajle. 

Dem'l-ca'dence  (-kaM«n»)t  n.    {Mut.)  An  imperfect 


or  half  cadence,  falling  on  the  dominant  instead  of  on 
the  kfv  note. 

Deml-can'non  (d5m1-k5n'uGn),w.  {Md.  Aydig.)  A 
kind  of  unhiauce,  carrying  a  ball  weighing  from  thirty  to 
thirty-.'iix  j)Ounds.  S/tnk. 

Dem'l-Cir'Cle(-ser'k'l),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi-cercle.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  angles,  in  surveyi"g,  etc.  It 
resembles  a  protractor,  but  has  an  alidade,  eights,  and  a 
compass. 

Dem'i-cul'ver-in  (-kGl'ver-Tn),  n.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  A 
kind  of  ordnance,  carrj'ing  a  ball  weighing  from  nine  to 
thirttH-n  pounds. 

Dem'i-de'i-fy  (-de'T-fi),  v.  t.    To  deify  in  part.   Coirper. 

Dem'l-dev'il  (-dev'lj,  n.     A  half  devil.  Shak. 

Dezn'i-god  {dem'I-goiii,  ii.  A  half  god,  or  an  inferior 
deity  ;  u  labulous  hero,  the  offspring  of  a  deity  and  a 
murt;il. 

Dem'l-gOd'dess  (-g5d'd5s),  n.     A  female  demigod. 

Dem'i-gorge' (-g5rj'),  n.  [Ct.F.demi-goTge.]  {Fort.) 
Halt  till-  ^^"ige,  or  entrance  into  a  bastion,  taken  from 
the  aimlr  )>t  the  tlank  to  the  center  of  the  bastion. 

Dem'i-grate  (-grat),  r.  i.  [L.  demigrare,  demigra- 
lum,  to  emigrate.  See  De-,  and  Migrate.]  To  emigrate. 
[Obs.]  Cockeram. 

Demi-gra'tion  (-gra'ahun),  n.  [L.  demigratio.'\ 
Emigrntiun.     lObs.]  Bp.  J/(df. 

Dem'i-groat'  {dgm'T-graf  or  -grot'),  n.     A  half  groat. 

Dem'i-is'land(-i''land),'7i.  Peninsula.   [Obs.]  ICnolles. 

Dem'l-jolin  (dem'T-jon),  ?i.  [F.  dame-jeanne^  i.  e., 
Lady  Jane,  a  corruption  of  Ar.  damajana,  dtnnjana, 
prob.  fr.  Damaghan  a  town  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glass  works.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body  and  small  neck,  in- 
closed in  wickerwork. 

Dem'Mance'  (-lans'),  n.  A  light  lance  ;  a  short  spear  ; 
a  li;ill  pike  ;  also,  a  demilancer. 

Dem'i-Ian'cer  (dau'&er),  n.  A  soldier  of  light  cavalry 
of  the  liith  century,  who  carried  a  demilance. 

Deml-lune'  (-lun'),  n.  [F.  demi-haic.']  1.  {Fort.') 
A  work  constructed  beyond  the  main  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
and  in  front  of  the  curtain  between  two  bastions,  in- 
tended to  defend  the  curtain  ;  a  ravelin.     See  Ravelin. 

2.  {Physiol.)     A  crescentic    mass  of   granular  proto- 
plasm present  in  the  salivary 
glands. 

^S^!W^  Each  crescent  is 
made  of  polyhedral  cells 
whicJi  under  some  circum- 
stances are  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  new  salivary  cells. 

Dem'1-man'   (-man'),  n. 

A  half  man.    [-R.]    Knolles, 

Demi-monde'  (-moNd'), 
n.  [F.  ;  denii  -f-  monde 
world,  L.  mimdxis.']  Per- 
sons of  doubtful  reputation ; 
esp.,  women  who  are  kept  as 
mistresses,  though  not  pub- 
lic prostitutes  ;  demireps. 

Literary  demimonde,  writers  of  the  lowest  kind. 

Dem'i-na'tured  (dem'T-na'tiSrd ;  135),  a.  Having 
halt  tiK-  nature  of  another.      [A'.]  Shuk. 

Dem'i-qua'ver  (-kwa'ver),  ii.  {Mus.)  A  note  of  half 
the  K-iiutli  lit  the  quaver  ;  a  semiquaver.     [A'.] 

Dem  i-re-Iief  (dgma-re-lef),  I  n.    Half  relief.    See 

Dem'i-re-lie'vo  (-re-le'v6 ),       ]     Demi-rilievo. 

Dem'l-rep'  (-rSp'),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  demi-repiUatton.'] 
A  woman  of  doubtful  reputation  or  suspected  character; 
an  adventuress.     \_Colloq.]  T>e  Quiiicet/. 

II  Dem'i-rl-Ue'vO  (dem'i-rf-lva'v6),  71.  [Pref.  denii- 
-f  It.  n/iVfo.]  (Fi7ie  Arts)  (a)  Half  relief  ;  sculpture  in 
relief  of  which  the  figures  project  from  the  background 
by  one  half  their  full  roundness,  {b)  A  work  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  above  character.     See  Alto-rii.ievo. 

De-mis 'a-bil'i-ty  (de-miz'a-bTl'I-ty),  v.  {Law)  The 
state  of  being  demisable. 

De-mls'a-ble  (de-mlz'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Demise.] 
{Laii)  Capable  of  being  leased  ;  as,  a  demisable  estate. 

De-mise'  (de-miz'),  7^.  [F.  demetti-e,  p.  p.  dhnis,  de- 
mise, to  put  away,  lay  down  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  -f 
tneftre  to  put,  place,  lay,  fr.  L.  mitfere  to  send.  See 
Mission,  and  cf.  Dismiss,  Demit.]  1.  Transmission  by 
fonnal  act  or  conveyance  to  an  heir  or  successor ;  trans- 
ference; especially,  the  transfer  or  transmission  of  the 
crown  or  royal  authority  to  a  successor. 

2.  The  decease  of  a  royal  or  princely  person  ;  hence, 
also,  the  death  of  any  illustrious  person. 

After  the  (/c(Hi«f  of  the  Oueen  [oi  George  11.],  in  17.17.  they 
[drawmg-rooma]  were  held  nut  twice  a  week.    P.  Cn)min<jham. 

3.  {Law)  The  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate, 
cither  in  fee  for  life  or  for  years,  most  commonly  the 
latter.  *  Bouricr. 

TW^  The  demisp  of  tbf  crown  is  a  transfer  of  the 
crown,  royal  authority,  nr  lungdom,  to  a  successor. 
Thus,  when  Tvluar-i  I\  .  wais  driven  from  his  throne  for  a 
few  nionllis  l.y  tht-  liousi-  of  Lam-aster,  tliis  temporary 
trausifer  ni  lijs  ciigtiity  was  called  a  demise.  Tims  the 
natural  death  of  a  king  or  queen  came  to  be  doni)niinntfd 
a  drmisr,  as  by  that  event  the  crowii  is  transfcrnnl  to  a 
successor.  Blackstunv, 

Demise  and  redemieo,  a  conveyance  where  there  are  nni- 
tuai  IciiHes  made  Irom  one  to  anothcrof  the  siune  land,  or 
somettiing  out  of  it. 

Syn.  — Death;  decease;  departure.    See  Death. 

De-mise',  »'.  t.     [imp.  .%  p.  p.  Demised  (-mizd') ;  p. 

pr.  it  vh.  n.  Demising.]     1.  To  transfer  or  transmit  by 

succession  or  inlieritaiuie  ;  to  grant  or  bestow  by  will; 

to  bequeath.     *'  I'owcr  to  demise  my  lands.'*  Swi/t. 

"Wlmt  honor 

Canat  thou  drmiw  to  any  child  of  mine  ?  Sfuik. 

2.  To  convey;  to  give.     [A'.] 

His  soul  is  at  his  conception  demised  to  him.    Hammond. 

3.  {Law)  To  convey,  ns  an  estate,  by  lea.se ;  to  lease. 


Section  through  salivary  (mu- 
cous) gland  of  a  dnj;.  n  n 
Demilunes  ;  /jfc  Mucin  Cells; 
cc  Alveoli,  or  terminations 
of  ducts.  Magniiied. 


Dem'l-sem'l-qua''ver      (d^ni'l-sSml-kwa^ver), 

{Mus.)  A  Mliort  note,  equal  in  time 

to  the  half  of  a  semiquaver,  or  the  - 

thi rty-.se cond  part  of  a  whole  note.    I i^_ 

De-miss' (de-mis'), a.   [L.  demis-  -#^ 

sus,  pp.  of  demittere.]    Cast  down  ;      Dcmi^emiquavers. 

humble  ;  submissive.     lObs.] 

lit'  down  de&cended  like  a  most  demiss 

And  abjKCt  thrall.  Spenser. 

De-mis'Slon  (de-mish'un),  n.     [L.  demissio^  U.  de- 

mittere.     See  Demit.]     1.  The  act  of  demitting,  or  the 

state  of  being  demitted ;  a  letting  down;    a  lowering; 

dejection.     ^^ Demission  of  mind."  Hammond. 

iJcmission  of  sovereign  authority.      L'Estrcuige. 

2.  Resignation  of  an  office.     [Scot.] 

De-mis'slon-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to  transfer 
or  conveyance  ;  as,  a  deinissiojiary  deed. 

2.  Tending  to  lower,  depress,  or  degrade. 

De-mlss'ive  (de-mlslv),  a.  [See  Demiss.]  Down- 
cast ;  submissive  ;  humble.     [72.] 

They  pray  with  dcmissire  eyelide.      Lord  (1G30). 

De-missly,  adv.    In  a  humble  manner.    [06^.] 

Demi-suit'  (d6m'T-suf),  n.  {Md.  Antiq.)  A  suit  of 
light  armor  covering  less  than  the  whole  body,  as  having 
no  protection  for  the  legs  below  the  thighs,  no  vizor  to 
the  helmet,  and  tlie  like. 

De-mit'  (dt-mTf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demitted;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Demitting.]  [L.  demittere  to  send  or  bring 
down,  to  lower;   de  ~\-  mittere  to  send.     Cf.  Demise.] 

1.  To  let  fall;  to  depress.     [R.] 

They  [peacocks]  demit  and  let  fall  the  same  [1.  e.,  their  train]. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  yield  or  submit ;  to  humble ;  to  lower ;  as,  to 
demil  one's  self  to  humble  duties.     [_R.] 

3.  To  lay  down,  as  an  office  ;  to  resign.     [Scot.] 

General  Conway  demitted  his  office.  Hume. 

Dem'1-tint'  (deml-tlntO,  «.  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  That 
part  of  a  painting,  engraving,  or  the  like,  which  is  neither 
in  full  darkness  nor  fidl  liglit.  (6)  The  shade  itself; 
neither  the  darkest  nor  the  lightest  in  a  composition. 
AlsocaIle<l  half  tint. 
Dem'i-tone'  (-ton'),  7?.  {Mus.)  Semitone.  [R.] 
Dem'i-urge  (dSm'i-Qrj),  n.  [Gr.  fiij/ixtovpyos  ^  worker 
for  the  people,  a  workman,  especially  the  maker  of  the 
world,  the  Creator  ;  fijj/ito?  belonging  to  the  people  (fr. 
67)^105  the  people)  -|-  epyov  a  work.]  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  The 
chief  magistrate  in  some  of  the  Greek  states,    ' 

2.  God,  as  the  Blaker  of  the  world. 

3.  According  to  the  Gnostics,  an  agent  or  oneemployed 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  create  the  material  universe 
and  man. 

Dem'l-ur'gic  (-Qr'jTk),  a.  [Gr.  Sij/xioupytKo^.]  Per- 
taining to  a  demiurge;  formative;  creative.  *'■  Demi- 
urgic power."  De  Quincey. 

Dem'i-vlU'  (dem'T-vTl'),  ?(.  {Old  Law)  A  half  vili, 
consisting  of  five  freemen  or  frankpledges.     Blacksfone. 

Dem'i-VOlt'  (-vOlf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  demi-volte.]  {Man.) 
A  half  vault ;  one  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore  legs  in  a  particular 
manner. 

Dem'i-woU'  C-wcfSlf),  n.  A  half  wolf ;  amongrel  dog, 
between  a  dog  and  a  wolf.  Shak. 

De-mol)'i-U-za'tlon  (de-mob'T-lT-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
demobilisation.  See  Mobilization.]  {Mil.)  The  disor- 
ganization or  disarming  of  troops  wliicli  have  previously 
been  mol^ilized  or  called  into  active  service  ;  the  change 
from  a  war  footing  to  a  peace  footing. 

De-mob'i-Uze(de-m5b'idiz).r.  ^  [Ci.F.dhnobih'ser.] 
(Mil. )  To  disorganize,  or  disband  and  send  home,  as  troops 
wliieh  have  been  jnobilized. 

De-moc'ra-cy  (de-m5k'ra-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Democracies 
(-sTz).  [F.  democratic,  fr.  Gr.  tmi.OKpa.rlix  ;  hr\iLQ%  the 
people  -f  KpaTctf  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  Kparos  strength.] 

1.  Government  by  the  people  ;  a  form  of  government 
in  wliich  the  supreme  power  is  retained  and  directly  ex- 
ercised by  the  people. 

2.  Government  by  popular  representation;  a  form  of 
government  in  whicli  the  supreme  power  is  retained  by 
the  people,  but  is  indirectly  exercised  through  a  system 
of  representation  and  delegated  authority  periodically 
renewed  ;  a  constitutional  representative  government ; 
a  republic. 

3.  Collectively,  the  people,  regarded  as  the  source  of 
government.  Milton. 

4.  The  principles  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
so  called.     U'.  S.] 

Dem'0-crat  (dGm'o-krJtt),   n.     [Cf.  F.  dfmocrate.] 

1.  One  wlio  is  an  adherent  or  advocate  of  democracy, 
or  government  by  the  people. 

Whatcvcrthey  call  him,  wlmt  care  I, 

Aristocrat,  di:})iucrat,  untocrut.  Trnn'tnon. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party.     [('■  S.] 
Dem'O-crat'IC  (-kr.^t'Tk).  a.    [Gr.  5»jMO»fpoTt»(09  ;  cf.  F. 

dcmocratiqur.]  1.  Pertaining  to  democracy  ;  favoring 
democracy,  or  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

2.  Relating  to  a  political  party  ao  called. 

3.  Befitting  tlie  common  people;  —  ojtposed  to  aristO' 
cratic. 

Tho  Democratic  party,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  po- 
litical piirtiea  in  tlie  United  States. 

Dem'0-crat'ic-al  (-T-k^/l),  a.     Democratic. 
The  (liiiiarraiiral  enibasfy  was  dcmocrnticallv  received. 

Al'jcrnon  Sidney. 

Dem'o-crat'Ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  n  democratic  manner. 
De-moc'ra-tlsm  (de-muk'nt-tTz'm),  n.   Tho  principles 

or  spirit  of  a  democracy.      [7?.] 

De  moc'ra-tist  (-tTst),  n     A  democrat.   [7?.]   Burke. 
De-moc'ra-tize  (-tiz),  v.  f.     To  render  democratic. 
Dc-moc'ra-ty  (-tj),  n.    Democracy.     [Ohx.]    MUmn. 
De'mo-gor'gon  (de'rao-gGr'gSn  or\\7}\n't,-),  «.     [First 
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mentioned  by  Lutatius,  or  Lactautius  Placidus,  the  srho- 
liast  oil  Statius,  prub.  fr.  Gr.  Saifj-uiv  RoJ,  doity  j  yopyo« 
fierce,  terrible.]  A  mysterJoua,  turriblu,  ami  evil  liiviii- 
ity,  regarded  by  aome  as  the  author  of  creation,  by 
others  as  a  great  magician  who  was  mippoaed  to  com- 
mand the  Hpirit.j  of  the  lower  world.  See  Uougon. 
Ore  116  iinil  Ailcrt,  nud  the  dicadutl  miiiii; 
Of  JJciKUfjonjort.  Milttm. 

De-mog'ra-phy  (de-mSg'ra-fJ),  n.  [Gr.  ijjjLio?  tlie 
peopio  -\-  ■gT'ipIii/.']  The  study  of  rancff,  as  to  births, 
marriages, "in ortidity,  healtli,  etc.  —  Dem-'O-graph'iC, '/. 

II  De'mol'selle''  (da'mwA'zeK),  n.      [V.     See  DaUhel.] 

1.  A  yotnig  lady  ;  a  damsel ;  a  lady's  maid. 

2.  {Zo'dt.)  The  Nnnndia.n  cra.no  {Anthrojjoides  Virgo) ; 

—  so  called  on  account  of  the  grace 
and  iiymmetry  of  its  form  and  move- 
mo  i  its. 

3.  {Zoiil.)  A  beautiful,  small  drag- 
on lly  of  t!ic  genus  Agrion. 

De-morish  (de-mol'Ish),  V.  t. 
limp.  \'  p.  p.  Demolished  (-Tsht)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Demolishing.]  [F. 
(lemolir,  fr.  L.  demoUri,  p.  p.  tlemo- 
litus;  tie  -(-  luoh'ri  to  set  a  thing  iu 
motion,  to  work,  construct,  from 
moles  a  huge  mass  or  structure. 
See  Mole  a  mound,  and  Finish.] 
To  throw  or  pull  down  ;  to  raze ; 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  ;  to  pull  to 
pieces  ;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  demolish  au  (Auihroim, 
edifice,  or  a  wall. 

I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  book  would  long  since  have  been 
demolished,  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.  /'il/iir.--'iii. 

Syn.  —  To  Demolish,  Oveuturn,  Destroy,  Dismantle, 
Raze.  Tiiat  is  overturned  or  o  re  r  in  roan  which  had  stood 
upriglit;  tliat  is  dr.i/royrd  whoso  component  parts  are 
scattered  ;  tliat  is  dr nt nl i.'i/ird  \v]iwh]tn(\  fonncd  a  mass 
or  structure  ;  that  is  dismaiifffd  \y]nr]i  is  si  ripjii'il  of  its 
covenng,  as  a  vessel  <if  its  .s;iil.4,  m-  a  lortrrss  of  its  bas- 
tions, etc.  :  that  is  ru :<■' I  w]tich  is  biuiitiht  down  smooth 
and  level  to  the  ground.  An  ancient  pillar  is  ovnturnrd 
or  overthrown  as  the  result  of  decay;  a^c'ity  m  dr. -if  roiin  I 
by  an  invasion  of  its  enemies  ;  a  monument,  tlie  walls  of 
a  eaiitle,  a  church,  or  any  structure,  real  or  imaginary, 
maybe  demolished :  a  fortress  may  Ije  di-snifinf/rd.  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  defenseless  ;  a 
city  may  be  raced,  by  way  of  punishment,  and  its  ruins 
become  a  memorial  of  vengeance. 

Do-mol'lsll'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
mohsher, ;  as,  a  demolisher  of  tomis. 

De-mol'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.    Demolition. 

Dem'O-Ii'tlon  (dem'i-lTch'uu  ;  277),  n.  [L.  demoliiio, 
fr.  deiiuiliri:  cf.  F.  demolition.  See  Demolish.]  Tlie 
act  of  overthrowing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying  a  pile 
or  structure  ;  destruction  by  violence  ;  utter  overthrow  ; 

—  opposed  to  CO  71  struct  ion  ;  as,  the  demolition  of  a  house, 
of  military  works,  of  a  town,  or  of  hopes. 

Domo-li'tion-lst,  n.     A  demolisher.     [/;.]      Carhjle. 

De''mon  (d5'm5!i),  ?(.  [F.  demon^  L.  daemon  a  spirit, 
an  evil  spirit,  fr.  Gr.  ^aiixniv  a  divinity  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.] 1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  spirit,  or  immaterial  being, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  men  and  deities  in  pagan 
mythology. 

The  (k-mon  kind  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
divine  and  the  luiman.  S'ldvuham. 

2.  One's  genius ;  a  tutelary  spirit  or  internal  voice ; 
as,  the  demon  of  Socrates.     [Often  written  dxmon.'] 

3.  An  t^vil  spirit ;  a  devil. 

That  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus.        Shal. 

De'mon-ess  (de'm5n-Ss),  n.     A  female  demon. 

De'nion''e-ti-za'tlon  (ae-mun'e-tT-za'shun  or  de- 
m5ii'-),  n.  The  act  of  demonetizing,  or  the  condition  of 
being  demonetized. 

De-mon'Q-tlze  (de-mun'e-tiz  or  d5-m5n'- ;  see  Mone- 
tary), ('.  t.  To  deprive  of  current  value  ;  to  witlidraw 
from  use,  as  money. 

Tliey  [irold  iiiuhurs]  have  been  completely  demonetized  bvthc 
[East  IndinJ  Company.  U,  Cohden. 

De-mo'lll-ac  (de-mo'nT-5k),  1  a.      [L.    dae- 

Dem'O-nl'a-cal  (dem'o-in'a-kdl :  277),  (  moniocuSyfT. 
daemon  :  cf.  F.  demoniaque.  See  Demon.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  demon  or  e\il  spirit ;  devil- 
ish ;  as,  a  demoniac  being  ;  demoniacal  practices. 

Sarcastic,  demoniacal  laiij^hter.  Thackera;!. 

2.  Influenced  or  produced  by  a  demon  or  e\il  spirit ; 
&a,  tlemoniac  or  demoniacal  power.  ^^  Demoniac  fren- 
zy-" ^  Milton. 

De-mo''lll-ac  (de-mo'nT-3k),  n.  1.  A  human  being 
possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit ;  one  whose  faculties 
are  directly  controlled  by  a  demon. 

The  demoniac  in  the  gospel  was  sometimes  cast  into  the  Are, 

Bales. 

2.  {EccL   Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  who 

maintain  that  the  demons  or  devils  will  finally  be  saved. 

Dem'0-ni'a-cal-ly    (dSm/o-nl'a-kal-lJ),    adv.      In   a 

deiiioiii.ii;il  niiinuer. 

De'IUO-nra-cism  Cde'm6-ni''a.-sTz'm  or  dSm'u-),  n. 
The  state  of  being  demoniac,  or  the  practices  of  de- 
moniacs. 

De-mo'nl-al  (de-mo'nT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
demon.     lOhs.^  Cmhvorth. 

De-mo'nl-an  (-an),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  tlie 
nature  .'f,  a  demon.     "  Demonian  spirits."  Milton. 

De  mo'nl-an-ism  (de-mo'nt-an-Tz'm),  n.  The  state 
of  lieiriL,'  |ins,ses,-,ed  by  a  demou  or  by  demons. 

De-mo'nl-asm  (-az'ml,  n.    See  Demonianism.    [/?.] 

De-mon'lc  (dt-mSn'Tk),  a.  [L.  daemonicns,  Gr.  ^ai- 
tj.ovLK6<;.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  demon  or  tu  demons; 
demoniac.     "  Demonic  ambushes."  Lowell. 

De''inon  ism  (de'm5n-iz'm),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  denu)nisme.'\ 
The  belief  in  demons  or  false  gods. 


The  established  theolofiy  of  the  heathen  world  . 
upon  the  basis  of  demotivsm. 


>  .  rested 
Farmer. 


D6'mon-ist,  n.   A  believer  in,  or  worshiper  of,  demons. 


De'mon-lze  (de'm8n-iz),  t'.  t.  [imp.  &•  p.  p.  Demonizrd 

(-i/,d)  ;  p.  }ir.  \  vb.  n.  Demonizinu.J      [Cf.  LL.  dm-mont- 
zare  to    l)e    pOMStissed   by  a   demon,  (ir,    Aat/aoft^ttryai.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  demon  ;  to  infuse  tlie  principlett 
or  fury  of  a  demon  into. 

2.  To  control  or  possess  by  a  demon. 
De'mon-oc'ra-cy   (-uk'ra-by    or    dCm'Sn-),   n.      [Gr. 

5aiixti}v  diMuon   j-  Kparoq  strongtli :  cf.  b\  demonocralie.j 
Tiie  power  or  govtuiiiuent  of  demons. 

A  •!•  ,iin,ti,<-rnrii  of  uncluun  epirita.  //.  Taylor. 

De'mon-og'ra-pher  l  -5g'ri-fer),  n.   l/Jemon  t-  -graph 

\    -vr.]     A  demoiiohigiot.     [A*.]  Am.  t'ljr. 

De'mon-ora-try  (-oi'ii-tr5'),  n.   [Gr.  5at>iwf  demon  + 

Aarptia  worship,  Karpeveiv  to  serve,  worship  :    cf.  F.  d^- 
monotiitrie.]     The  worship  of  demons. 

Demoil-Ol'O-ger  (-ol'G-jer),  ?*.  One  versed  in  deraon- 
olo^y.  Ji.  Aorth. 

De'mon-o-log'lc  (-n-lOjTk),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.    demonolo- 
De'mon-0-log'lc-al  t-T-k«l),  J     gique.'}     Of  or  per- 

taimng  lu  deinuuology. 

De'mon'Ol''o-glst  (-5Ku-jtst),  ji.  One  who  writes  on, 
or  la  versed  in,  demonology. 

De'mon-ol'o-gy  (de'm5n-61'6-jj  or  dSm'Cn-;  277),  ri. 
[Jh'ition  -\-  -lof/ij :  cf.  F.  demonologic.}  A  treatise  on 
deuions  ;  a  BU])pOHititious  science  which  treats  of  demons 
and  tlieir  manifestations.  Sir  W.  Scull. 

De'mon-om'a-gy  (-om'a-jj),  n.  [Gr.  SaLiJUi}v  demon 
)  [iayeia  magit\]  Magic  in  wliich  the  aid  of  demons  is 
invoked  ;  black  or  iufernal  magic.  Jip.  Hard. 

De-mon'0-ma'ni-a  (de-mon'o-ma''nT-aJ,  n.  [Demon 
-f-  mtinia.~\  A  form  of  madness  in  which  the  patient 
conceives  himself  possessed  of  devils. 

De-mon'O-mist  (de-moi/o-mTst),  n.  One  in  Bubjec- 
tinii  to  a  demon,  or  to  demons.     [/*'.]        Sir  7\  Herbert. 

De-mon'o-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  Baifxuiv  demon  -f-  ro/xoc 
law.]     Tlie  dominion  of  demons.     [A'.]     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

De'mon-ry  (de'm5n-ry),  n.  Demoniacal  influence  or 
possession.  J.  JiiiilHe. 

De'tnon-ship.  n.     The  state  of  a  demon.  Me<le. 

De-mon'stra-bUl'ty  (de-mon'stra-btl'T-ty),  n.    The 

quality  of  Iteing  demoiistralde  ;  demonstrablcness. 

De-mon'Stra-ble  (de-mou'stra-b'l),  a.  [L.  demon- 
.'strabili.K:  cf.  OF.  detnonstrable,  F.  demontralde.']  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  demonstrated  ;  that  can  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  question. 

The  grand  articles  of  our  belief  arc  as  dcmonstrablr  ns  geom- 
etry. O'ktnrill. 

2.  Proved ;  apparent.     [Obs.}  Shale. 

De-mon'Stra-ble-neSB.  "■  The  quality  of  being  de- 
monstrable ;  demoiihitraliility. 

De-mon'stra-bly,  adv.     in  a  demonstrable  manner; 
incontrovertibly  ;  clearly. 
Cases  that  dcmonstraJ-hj  concerned  the  public  cause.  Clarendon. 

De-mon 'St ranee  (-strans),  n.     [OF.  demonstrance.J 

Demonstration ;  i)roof.      [Ob.s.'j  HoUanff. 

Dem'on-Strate  (dgm'On-strat  or  de-m5n'st rat ;  277), 
V.  t.  [L.  demanstrfdusy  p.  p.  of  demnnstrnre  to  demon- 
strate ;  de  4-  mon.Htrare  to  sJiow.  See  Monstek.]  1.  To 
point  out ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  make  evident.    Shah. 

2.  To  show,  or  make  evident,  by  reasoning  or  proof  ; 
to  prove  by  deduction  ;  to  establish  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  denial. 

Wo  can  not  demonstrate  these  thinge  so  ae  to  show  that  the 
contrary  often  involves  a  contradiction.  Tithtson. 

3.  {Anat.)  To  exhibit  and  explain  (a  dissection  or 
other  anatomical  preparation). 

Dem'on-stra'ter  (d6m'5n-Btra'ter),  n.  See  Demon- 
strator. 

Dem^on-stra'tloil  (dSm'Bn-stra'sbun),  n.  [L.  demon- 
stratio :  cf.  F.  demon.''tration.'\  \.  The  act  of  demon- 
strating ;  an  exhibition  ;  proof  ;  especially,  proof  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt ;  indubitable  evidence,  to  the 
senses  or  reason. 

Tlioae  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to  eliow  the  agreement 
of  any  two  others  are  called  "proofs;"  and  where  tfie  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  is  by  tliis  means  plainly  and  clearlv  per- 
ceivod,  it  is  called  danonstration.  LoeU. 

2.  An  expression,  as  of  the  feelings,  by  outward  signs ; 
a  manifestation  ;  a  show. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demonstratioti  of 

grief  ?  .S/ioi. 

Loyal  demonstrations  toward  the  prince.        Prescott. 

3.  (A7iat.)  The  exhibition  and  explanation  of  a  dissec- 
tion or  other  anatomical  preparation. 

4.  (.1/(7.)  A  decisive  exhibition  of  force,  or  a  move- 
ment indicating  an  attack. 

5.  (Lfigie)  The  act  of  proving  by  the  syllogistic  proc- 
ess, or  tlie  proof  itself. 

6.  {Math.)  A  course  of  reasoning  showing  tliat  a  cer- 
tain result  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  assiuned  prem- 
ises ;  —  these  premises  being  definitions,  axioms,  and 
previously  established  propositions. 

Direct,  or  Positive,  demonstration  (Lo(jJr  &  Math.),  one 
in  wliich  the  cm-reet  conclusion  is  the  immeiliate  se- 
quence of  reasoiiini;  from  axiomatic  or  established  prem- 
ises ;  —  nppo.sed  to  Indirect,  or  Negative,  demoDBtration 
lialled  .tIso  rcdurtin  ad  absnrdnm),  in  which  the  correct 
eonchision  is  an  inference  from  the  demonstration  that 
any  other  hypothesis  must  be  incorrect. 

De-mon'stra-tlve  (do-m5n'stra-tTv),  a.  [F.  demon- 
strati/,  L.  demon.'itrativus.'\  1.  Ha\ing  the  nature  of 
demonstration ;  tending  to  demonstrate ;  making  evi- 
dent; exhibiting  clearly  or  conclusively.  ^'■Demonstra- 
tive figures."  Dri/den. 
An  arjjument  necessary  and  dcmonstrntne.        Ilookvr. 

2.  Expressing,  or  apt  to  express,  much ;  displajing 
feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  her  nature  was  demonstratir^e. 

3.  Consisting  of  eulogy  or  of  invective.  "  Demonstra- 
tive eloquence."  Blair. 

DemonBtrative  pronoun  ((?ram.),  a  pronoun  distinctly 
designating  that  to  which  it  refers. 

De-mon'Stra-tive,  n.  (Gram.)  A  demonstrative  pro- 
noun; as,  "this"  and  "  that''  are  demmi.strative.'!. 


De-mon'stra-tlve-ly  (df-mSn'stri^tTv-lJ?),  adv.  In  o 
manni  r  litied  lo  dt-munHtrate ;  clearly;  convincingly; 
foreibJy. 

De-raon'stra  tive-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 

being  .U'OioiihliiiliM-. 

Dom'on  stra'tor  fdem'fin-stra'tSr;  277),  n.  [L.  :  cf. 
F.  dcmon.-Hrateur.}  1.  One  who  demonstratei; ;  oiio 
wlio  proves  anything  with  certainty,  or  establishes  it  by 
indubitable  evidence. 

2.   iAnal.)  A  teacher  of  practical  anatomy. 

De-mon'Stra-tO-ry  (de-mon'etra-to-rij,  a.  Tending 
to  deiiion.itrate  ;  dcmon^;trative.  Johnson. 

De-mor'age  (d?-m5r'aj ;  48),  n.     Demurrage.     \_Ohs.^ 

Pepys  (1003). 

De-mor'al  1-za'tlon  (-rtl-T-za'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dk- 
iii'-vili.  "fi'.i,.  I  The  act  of  corrupting  or  subverting  nior- 
i>l  -  i:  I" 'Lilly;  The  act  of  corrupting  or  subverting 
di  ■  i|.liii.-,  •  fiiirage,  hope,  etc.,  or  the  state  of  being  cor- 
ruijteil  or  ^,ul)vert'*d  in  discipline,  courage,  etc.  ;  as,  the 
deinondi  iniinn   of  an  army  or  navj-. 

De-mor'aMzo  ('It-m5rVil-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Db- 
woiiALizEU  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Demoralizino.J  [F. 
d'liiorali.ser ;  pref.  dv-  (L.  dis-  or  '/()  -f-  moralixer. 
See  MoRALiZB.j  To  corrupt  or  undermine  in  morals; 
to  destroy  or  lessen  the  cfi^ect  of  moral  principles  on  ;  to 
render  corrupt  or  untrustworthy  in  morals,  in  discipline, 
in  courage,  spirit,  etc. ;  to  weaken  in  spirit  or  efficiency. 

Tlie  demoralizin'j  example  of  profligate  power  and  prosperous 
crime.  Walih. 

The  vices  of  tlie  nobility  had  demoralized  the  army.  Jlanno/t. 

Dem'OS-thenflc  (d5m/o>:-tbgn'Tk),  a.  [h.  Demoathe- 
na'ii.s:  cf.  F.  JJeviostheniqve.'^  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  I'emosthenes,  the  Grecian  orator. 

De-mOt'lC  (df-m5tTk),  a.  [Gr.  firj/xoriKoy,  fr.  5^mo« 
the  peo])le  :  cf.  F.  dhnotique.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
people  ;  popular  ;  common. 

Demotic  alphabet  or  character,  a  form  of  writing  used  in 
F^,'>pt  idtcr  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  for 
liookn,  deedK,  and  other  such  writings ;  a  simplified  fonn 
of  tlie  hieratic  character ;  — called  also  epistolographic 
{•hanirler,  and  enchorial  character.    See  Enchorial. 

De-mount'  (de-mount'),  r.  i.     To  dismount.     [/?.] 

Demp'ne  (dSmp'uf),  v.  t.  To  damn;  to  coiKlcmn. 
[OIks.-]  Chnvrer. 

Demp'ster  (d?mp'ster;  215),  1  n.     [See    Deemster.] 

Dempster  (dSm'ster),  (      1.    A  deemster. 

2.  {O.  Scots  Jmic)  An  officer  whose  duty  it  war,  to  an- 
nounce the  doom  or  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court. 

De-mnlce' (de-muls'),  t'. /.  [1,.  demulcere  ;  dc -{  mul- 
cere  to  stroke,  soothe.]  To  soothe  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  p-aci- 
fy  ;  to  KofU-n.     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

De-ZQUl'oent  (de-mfd'Epnt),  a.  [L.  demnlcenR,  y.  pr. 
of  demulcere.l  Softening;  mollifying;  soothing;  as- 
suasive  ;  as,  oil  is  demulcent. 

De-mul'cent,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance,  usually  of  a 
mu'ilaginons  or  oily  nature,  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
soothing  an  inflamed  nen'ous  membrane,  or  protecting  it 
from  irritation.  Gum  Arabic,  glycerin,  olive  oil,  etc., 
are  demulcents. 

De-mul'slon  (-sliun),  n.  The  act  of  soothing ;  tliat 
whicli  soothes.  Feltham. 

De-mur'  (de-mQr'),  %\  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demurred 
(-niQrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Demueeino.]  [OF.  demurer, 
demorer,  aemourer,  to  linger,  stay,  F.  demevrer,  fr.  L. 
demorari ;  de  -|-  morari  to  delaj-,  tarrj-,  stay,  mora 
delay  ;  prob.  originally,  time  for  thinking,  reflection,  and 
akui  to  mentor  mindful.  See  Memory.]  1.  To  linger  ;  to 
stay;  to  tarry.     [06^.] 

Yet  dur^t  Ibey  not  demur  nor  abide  upon  the  camp.    yicoU.<:. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  pause ;  to  suspend  proceedings  or 
judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or  difficulty;  to  hesitate; 
to  put  off  the  determination  or  conclusion  of  an  affair. 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  embassadors  thought  fit  lo  demur. 

Hain'ard. 

3.  To  scruple  or  object ;  to  take  exception ;  as,  I  de- 
mur to  that  statement. 

4-  (Law)  To  interpose  a  demurrer.    See  Demup.rer,  2. 
De-mur',  v.  i,      1,  To  suspend  judgment  concerning  ; 
to  doubt  of  or  hesitate  about.     [065.] 
The  latter  I  demur,  for  in  their  looks 
Much  rea>on,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears.     MUton. 
2.  To  cause  delay  to  ;  to  put  off.     [Obs.l 
He  demands  a  fee. 
And  then  dtimirs  ine  with  a  vain  delay.         Quarles. 
De-mur',  n.      [OF.  demor,  demore,  stay,  delay.     See 
Demur,  7'./.]    Stop;  pause;  hesitation  as  to  proceeding ; 
suspense  of  decision  or  action  ;  scruple. 

All  my  demurs  bnt  double  bis  nttacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do  :  and  we  go  snacks."  Pope. 
De-mure'  (de-mur'),  a.  [Perh.  from  OF.  de  murt 
(i.  e.,  de  bonnes  mnrs  of  good  manners) ;  de  of  +  murs., 
mours,  7«f»r.?,  mors,  F.  viceurs,  fr.  L.  mores  (sing,  mos) 
manneis,  morals  (see  Moi:al)  ;  or  more  prob.  fr.  OF. 
meiir,  V.  miir  mature,  ripe  (see  JVIati-ke)  in  a  phras*- 
preceJed  by  de,  as  de  mure  eonduite  cf  mature  conduct] 

1.  Of  sober  or  serious  mien;  composed  and  decorou:- 
iu  bearing ;  of  modest  look ;  staid  ;  grave. 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure.  3FiIlon. 

Nan  was  verv  much  delighted  in  her  demure  way.  and  that 
debcht  showeditself  in  her  face  and  in  her  clear  bright  eyes. 

II'.  Jilark. 

2.  Affectedly  modest,  decorous,  or  serious  ;  making  a 
show  of  gravity. 

A  cat  lay,  and  looked  so  demure,  as  if  there  had  been  neither 
life  nor  soiil  in  her,  L' Estrange. 

Miss  Lizzy,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  demure  and  coquet- 
tish, as  if  ten  winters  more  had  gone  over  her  head. 

Miss  Mitford. 

De-mure',  r.  i.    To  look  demurely.     [Obs-I         Shak. 

De-mureiy,  adr\  In  a  demure  manner;  soberly; 
gravely ;  —  now,  commonly,  with  a  mere  show  of  gravity 
or  modesty. 

They  .  .  .  looked  as  d^mvrehi  as  they  could  ;  for  'twos  a 
han^ni  matter  to  laugh  unseasonably,  /))ij'ie». 


Use,   unite,   xiide,   full,    up,   dm ;    pity ;    fcTod,   fcfbt ;    ontt   oil ;     cliaix ;    go ;    sing,  Irak ;    tfaen,   tbiu ;    bon ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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De-nmre'ness  (du-niur'n6.s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
demure;  gravity;  the  sliow  of  gravity  or  modesty. 

De-mur'i-ty  (dc-mur'I-ty),  n.  Demuienea.s ;  also,  one 
who  ia  demure.  ^ir  T.  Browne. 

De-mur'ra-ble  (de-mQr'ra-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  de- 
murred to.  .Stormonth. 

DD-mur'rage  (de-muv'rSj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  dnnorage 
delay.  See  Demuk.]  {L<nv)  [a)  The  detention  of  a  vessel 
by  the  freighter  beyond  the  time  allowed  in  her  charter 
party  for  loading,  unloadmg,  or  sailing,  (i)  The  allow- 
ance made  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship  for  such 
delay  or  detention. 

The  claim  for  tlemttrrage  ceases  as  soon  as  the  ship 
out  and  ready  for  saihng. 

n^=*  The  term  is  also  applied  to  similar  delays  and 
allowances  in  land  carriage,  by  wagons,  railroads,  etc. 

De-mnr'ral  (de-mOr'ral),  n.  Demur ;  delay  in  acting 
or  deciding. 

The  same  causes  of  demurral  existed  which  prevented  British 
troops  from  assisting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  trench  from 
Rome.  ^oatht'j. 

De-mur'rer  (de-mfir'rer),  n.    1.  One  who  demurs. 

2.  {Lmc)  A  stop  or  pause  by  a  party  to  an  action,  for 
tlie  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  question,  whether,  as- 
suming the  truth  of  the  matter  alleged  by  the  opposite 
party,  it  is  sufficient  in  law  to  sustain  the  action  or  de- 
fense, and  hence  whether  the  party  resting  ia  boimd  to 
answer  or  proceed  further. 

Demnrrer  to  evidence,  an  exception  taken  by  a  party  to 
the  evidence  offered  bv  the  opposite  party,  and  nn  object- 
ing to  proceed  further,  on  the  allegation  tluit  such  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficient  in  law  to  maintain  the  laaue,  and  a 
reference  to  the  court  to  determine  the  point.      liouner. 

De-my'  (de-ml').  «• .'  P^-  Demies  (-miz').    [See  Demi-.] 

1.  A  printing  and  a  writing  paper  of  particular  sizes. 
See  under  Paper. 

2.  A  half  fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  0.xiord,  [Writ- 
ten  also  demi.'\ 

He  was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  d>:my  :  a  term  bv 
which  that  society  denominates  those  elsewhere  called  "ficliuU 
ai>,"  younj  men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  bcuefacliun, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellowt-hips.  Joluison. 

De-my',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  the  size  of  pa- 
per called  demy;  as,  a  deniy  book. 

Dea  (dSn),  h.  [AS.  denn;  perh.  akin  to  G.  ietuie 
floor,  thrashing  floor,  and  to  AS.  denu  valley.]  1.  A 
small  cavern  or  hollow  place  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
among  rocks ;  esp.,  a  cave  used  by  a  wild  beast  for  shel- 
ter or  concealment;  as,  a  lion's  de;i;  a  (?e7i  of  robbers. 

2.  A  squalid  place  of  resort ;  a  wretched  dwelling 
place  ;  a  haunt ;  as,  a  den  of  vice.  "  Those  squalid  denSy 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals."        Macaulay. 

3.  Any  snug  or  close  retreat  where  one  goes  to  be 
alone.     [CoUoq."] 

4.  [AS.  denu.']  A  narrow  glen;  a  ravine;  a  dell. 
[OldEng  &  Scotck-\  Shak. 

Den,  V,  i.    To  live  in,  or  as  in,  a  den. 

The  eluyyish  salvages  that  den  below.     O.  Fletcher. 

De-nar'CO-tlze  (de-nar'ko-tlz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
iiarcotine ;  as,  to  dtnarcotize  opium.  —  De-Iiair''CO-tl- 
Za'tlon  (-tt-za'ahun),  n. 

II  De-na'ri-us  (de-na'rl-Qs),  n. ;  pi.  Denarii  (-i).  [L. 
See  2d  Pekieb.]  A  Roman  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  fourteen  cents  ;  the  *'  penny  "  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  —  so  called  from  being  worth  originally  ten  of  the 
pieces  called  as. 

Deu'a-ry  (dSn'S^ry),  o.  [L.  denarius.  See  2d  De- 
nier.] Containing  ten;  tenfold;  proceeding  by  tens; 
as,  the  denary,  or  decimal,  scale. 

DeB'a-ry,  ji.    1.  The  number  ten  ;  a  division  into  ten. 

2.  A  coin  ;  the  Anglicized  form  of  denarius.        Vdall. 

De-na'tlon-al-i-za'tlon   (de-u5sh'rin-<^fl-T-za'sbiin),   n. 

[Cf.  F.  dt  national tsa(ion.'\     Tlie  act  or  process  of  dena- 

tiojializiiiiT. 

De-na'Uon-al-lze  (de-nSsh'un-nl-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Denationalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denational- 
izing.] [Cf.  F.  dhiationaliser.']  To  divest  or  deprive 
of  national  character  or  rights. 

Bonaparte's  decree  dmnlinnahzes,  as  he  calls  it,  all  ships  that 
have  touched  at  a  British  port.  Cohbctf. 

An  expatriated,  dmationalized  race.         6".  Eliot. 
De-nat'a-ral-lze  (de-nSt'C-n/l-lz ;  135),  v.  L      [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Denaturalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Denatu- 
ralizing.]    [Cf.  F.  tlenaturidiser.']     1.  To  render  un- 
natural ;  to  alienate  from  nature, 

2.  To  renounce  the  natural  rights  and  duties  of ;  to 
deprive  of  citizenship;  to  denationalize.     [/'.] 

Tliey  also  claimed  the  privile;,'e.  when  a^';,'rievfd,  of  denatu- 

ralizimi  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly  renouncing 

their  allesiaiice  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  eulidting  under  the 

tanners  of  liis  enemy.  I'rescitt. 

De-nay'  (de-na'),  v.  t.    [See  Deny,]    To  deny.    [06s.] 

That  with  -reat  msc  lie  stoutly  doth  dcnay.     .Sju:nscr. 

De-nay',  n.     I>eiiial;  refuHal.     [O/j.t.j  Shak. 

Den'dra-chate  (deu'dra-kiitj,  ?/.      [L.  drndrnchtites ; 

Or.  hn-bjifiv  0,  tree  -j-  o.\a7r\<;  a^ate  :  cf.   V.  dnulracfiate, 

df-ndnii/'i/''.]     (Min.)  Arborescent  or  dendritic  agate. 

Den^idrl-lorm  (-drl-fOmi),  «.  [Gr.  &tfBpou  tree  -j- 
'/orm.  1     Ue.sembling  in  stnicture  a  tree  or  Bhrnb._ 

Den'drite  (-drit),  n.  [Gr.  Sn-SpcrTj?,  fern.  fiefSpiTi?,  of 
a  tree,  f r  SeVSpoi'  a  tree  :  cf.  F.  drn- 
i/n/c]  iMin.)  A  atone  or  mineral 
on  or  in  which  are  branching  figures 
resembling  shrubs  or  trees,  produced 
by  a  foreign  mineral,  u.>iually  an 
oxide  of  manganese,  as  in  the  moss 
agate;  also,  a  cryHtallizcd  mineral 
having  an  arboreKccnt  form,  c.  £/.,  gold 
ornilver;  an  arborization. 
Den  drlt'lc  M.'n-drTtTk),  )  n.  Pcr- 
Den-drlt'ic-al  (-!-k*/l),  (  tain- 
ing  to  a  dendrite,  or  to  arborescent 
crvHtallization  ;  having  a  form  rcHcin- 
bung  a  shrub  or  tree  ;  arborescent. 


II  Den'dro-CCBla  (dgn/dro-se'li),  n.  pi.  [NX,,,  fr.  Gr.  SeV- 
fipof  tree  +  «otAo?  hollow.] 
{Zo'rjl.)  A  division  of  tlie  ( 
Turbellaria  in  which  the 
digestive  cavity  gives  otE 
lateral  branches,  which  are 
often  divided  into  smaller 
br:iiiclik-ts, 

Den'drold  (den'droid), 

Den-droid'al  (-droid'fd), 


One  of  the  Dendroca?la 
ilidLHuuracf^.iulida). 

'..       [Gr.    &€vSpo€iSi}^   tree- 
like ;  fie'i'Spor  tree  +  tiSos 


form  :  cf.  F.  dendroide.}  '  Resembling  a  shrub  or  tree  in 
form  ;  treelike. 

Den''dro-Ute  (dtn'dro-lit),  iu  [Gr.  hivhpov  tree  + 
MU::  cf,  F.  dendronthc]  (raleon.)  A  petrified  or  fos- 
sil shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

\    Den-droro-glst  (den-drol'u-jlst),  n.     One  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  trees. 

Den-drol'o-gous  (-gQs),  a.    Relating  to  dendrology. 

Den-drol'o-gy  C-jy))  "■  [Gr.  SeVSpor  tree  + -^of/;/ .• 
cf.  F  d^ndrolufjie.']  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  trees; 
the  natural  history  of  trees. 

Den-dr<Hn'e-ter  (-drom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  SeVSpoy  tree-f 
-meter:  cf.  F.  dendromelre.']  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

Den'e-gate  (den'e-gat),  v.  t.     [L.  de7iegatuSy  p.  p.  of 
demyare.     See  DenyJ     To  deny.    ^Obs.'] 
"  "  "    "  "\   IP, 


Den'e-ga'tion  (-ga'ahun). 
Denial.     iObs.'] 


Dendrite. 


[Cf.  F.  denegation.l 

Den'glie  (dSu'gS),  n.  [See  Note,  below.]  {3Ted.)  A 
specific  epidemic  disease  attended  with  high  fever, 
cutaneous  eruption,  and  severe  ijains  in  the  head  and 
limbs,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism  ; — called  also 
brenkbone  /ever.  It  occurs  in  India,  Egypt,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.,  is  of  short  duration,  and  rarely  fatal. 

r::^^  Tliis  disease,  wiien  it  first  appeared  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  was  called  the  dandy  fever,  from  the 
stitiuess  and  constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs  and 
body.  Tlie  Spaniards  of  the  neighboring  islands  mistook 
the  term  for  their  word  denai'c,  denoting  prudery,  whicli 
might  also  well  exiiress  stiffness,  and  hence  the  term 
den'jue  became,  at  last,  the  name  of  the  disease.      Tidly. 

De-ni'a-ble  (de-ni'a-bn),  a.  [See  Deny.]  Capable  of 
being,  or  liable  to  be,  denied. 

De-nl'al  (-«!),  «.  [f^ee  Deny.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  gain- 
saying, refusing,  or  disowning ;  negation ;  —  the  contrary 
of  ('affirmation. 

You  oii^ht  to  converse  with  bo  much  sincerity  that  your  bare 
affirmation  or  denial  may  be  eufficiunt.  Bp.  iitiUin'jJlt<-t. 

2.  A  refusal  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  statement,  charge, 
imputation,  etc. ;  assertion  of  the  untruth  of  a  thing 
stated  or  maintained  ;  a  contradiction. 

3.  A  refusal  to  grant ;  rejection  of  a  request. 
The  commissioners,  ...  to  obtain  from  the  Itin^'s  subjects  as 

niucli  as  they  would  williugly  give, . . .  had  not  to  cumnlain  of 
mauy  peremptory  denials.  jlallam. 

4.  A  refusal  to  acknowledge ;  disclaimer  of  connec- 
tion with;  disavowal; — the  contrary  of  confession;  as, 
the  denial  of  a  fault  charged  on  one  ;  a  denial  of  God. 

Denial  of  one'B  self,  a  declining  of  some  gratification  ;  re- 
straiut  of  one's  appetites  or  propensities ;  self-denial. 
De-ni'ance  (-ans),  n.    Denial      {Obs.'\  E.  Htdl. 

De-ni'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  denies ;  as,  a  denier  of  a 
fact,  or  of  the  faith,  or  of  Christ. 

il  De-nier'  (de-ner'),  n.  [F.  denier,  fr.  L.  denarius  a 
Roman  silver  coin  orig.  equiv.  to  ten  asses,  later,  a  cop- 
per coin,  fr.  deni  ten  by  ten,  fr.  the  root  of  dfcem  ten ; 
akin  to  E.  ten.  See  Ten,  and  cf.  Denary,  Dinar.]  A 
small  copper  coin  of  insignificant  value. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier.  Sliak. 

Den'l-grate  (dSnT-grat),  7-.  t.     [L.  denigrare ;  de  -j- 
nigrare  to  blacken,  nff;/^  black.]     1.  To  blacken  thor- 
oughly ;  to  make  very  black.  Boyle. 
2.  Fig.  •  To  blacken  or  sully ;  to  defame.     [^.] 

To  dcnifjratc  the  memory  of  Voltaire.  Morh  y. 

Den'I-gra'tion  (-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  denigratio.']  l.Tlie 
act  of  making  black.  Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blackening  ;  defamation. 

The  vigorous  de'iiiiratioti  of.'science.  Morlcy. 

Den'i-gfTa'tor  (den'T-gra'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  blackens. 

Den'im  (den'Tm),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  coarse 
cotton  drillinf^  used  for  overalls,  etc. 

Den'l-tra'Uon  (den'l-tra'.'^luin  or  de'ni-tra'shiin),  n. 
[Pref.  de-  +  nitrate.']  A  disengaging,  or  removal,  of 
nitric  acid. 

De-nl''trl-fi-ca'tion  (de-ni/trT-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  nitrogen ;  also,  the  condition 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  nitrogen. 

De-nl'trl-fy  (de-ni'trl-fl),  r.  i.  [Pref.  de-  -f  7»7rogen 
-f-  -/'/.]     To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  nitrogen. 

Den'i-za'tion  (dSn'T-zii'.'dmn),  n.     The  act  of  making 
one  adeiiizen  or  adopted  citizen;  naturalization.  IlnUam. 
De-nlze' (de-niz'J,  t'.  <.   To  make  a  denizen ;  to  confer 
the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  ;  to  naturalize.     [06.^.] 

There  was  a  private  act  made  for  denizing  the  children  of 
Riehiirdllills.  Slry},e. 

Den'i-zen  (deu'T-z'n),  n.  [OF.  denzein,  deinzrin, 
proji.,  ono  living  within  (a  city  or  country) ;  opposed  to 
/orain  foreign,  and  fr.  denz  within,  F.  dtins^  fr.  L.  de 
infus,  prop,,  fmm  within,  in/us  being  from  in  in.  Sec  In, 
and  cf.  Foreign.]  1.  A  dweller;  an  inhabitant,  *' /  Vhi- 
sens  of  air."  Pope. 

Denizetis  ciii\\c\T  ovin  free,  independent  state.  .Sir  W.  Srott. 

2.  One  who  is  admitted  by  favor  to  all  or  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  eitizfiiship,  where  bo  did  not  posaoss  them  by 
birth  ;  an  adojjted  rjr  naturalized  citizen. 

3.  One  admitted  to  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 

Ye  godn, 
NntiveB,  or  denizenn,  of  ble»t  aboden.  Drydrn. 

Den'1-zen,  v.  t.  1.  To  conatitute  (one)  a  denizen ;  to 
admit  to  residence,  with  certain  rights  ana  privileges. 

Ab  noon  an  denizened,  they  domineer.  Jirylen. 


2.  To  provide  with  denizens ;  to  populate  with  adopted 
or  naturalized  occupants. 

These  [islets]  were  at  once  denizened  by  various  wcede. 

J.  iJ.  JJooker. 

Den'i-zen-a'tlon  (deu'T-z'n-a'shtin),  n.  Denization  ; 
denizening.  A  hbott. 

Den'i-zen-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  constitute  (one)  a  deni- 
zen ;  to  deiiizeu.  Abbott. 

Den'l-Zen-shlp,  w.     State  of  being  a  denizen. 

Den'mark  sat'in(den'marks5t'In).  See  under  Satin. 

Den'net  (deu'nSt),  ?(.  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled 
carriage  for  one  horse  ;  a  kind  ol  gig.  ("The  term  and 
vehicle  connuou  about  1825."     Latham.) 

De-nom'i-na-ble  (de-ufSml-na-b'lj,  a.  Capable  of 
being  dcnMiiauated  or  named.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-nom'1-nate  (de-nom'I-nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Denominated  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denominating 
(-na'tlug).]  [L.  denominatus,  p.  p.  of  denominare  to 
name  ;  de  -^nominare  to  call  by  name.  See  Kominate.] 
To  give  a  name  to ;  to  characterize  by  an  epithet ;  to 
entitle  ;  to  name ;  to  designate. 

Passions  commonly  denominated  selfish.  JIume. 

De-nom'l-nate  (de-nSm'T-nSt),  a.  [L.  denominatus, 
p,  p.]  Having  a  specific  name  or  denomination  ;  specified 
in  the  concrete  as  opposed  to  abstract ;  thus,  7  Jeet  is  a 
denomijiate  quantity,  while  7  is  a  mere  abstract  quantity 
or  number.     See  Compoiwd  number,  under  Compolnd. 

De-nom'1-na'tion  (de-nSm'T-na'shiin),  v.  [L.  deno- 
niinatio   metonymy  :    cf.   F.    dtnomination   a  naming.] 

1.  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  denominated  or  styled  ; 
an  epithet ;  a  name,  designation,  or  title ;  especially,  a 
general  name  indicating  a  class  of  like  individuals ;  a 
category ;  as,  the  denomination  of  units,  or  of  thousands, 
or  of  fourths,  or  of  shillings,  or  of  tons. 

Those  [qualities]  which  are  classed  under  the  denoinination 
of  Eubhint;,  JSurke. 

3.  A  class,  or  society  of  individuals,  called  by  the 
same  name;  a  sect;  as,  a. denomination  of  Christiana, 

Syn.— Name;  appellatiou  ;  title.    See  Name. 

De-nom'l-na'tlon-al  (-''l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  denom- 
ination, especially  to  a  sect  or  society.  ^'•Denomina- 
tional tlifferences,"  Buckle. 

De-nom'1-na'tion-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  denomina- 
tional ur  clas.s  spirit  or  policy  ;  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  a  sect  or  denomination. 

De-noml-na'tlon-al-ist,  n.  One  imbued  with  a  de- 
nominational sjiirit.  The  Century. 

De-nom'1-na'Uon-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  denominational 
manner;  by  d-jinjuiinatiou  or  sect, 

De-noml-na-tlve  (de-n5m'I-ni-tTv),  a.  [Cf,  F.  de- 
nominatif.']     1.  Conferring  a  denomination  or  name. 

2.  (Logic)  Connotative;  as,  a.  denominative  name. 

3.  Possessing,  or  capable  of  possessing,  a  distinct  de- 
nomination or  designation;  denominable. 

The  least  deiiominatire  part  of  time  is  a  minute.      Coc/.er. 

4.  (Gram.)  Derived  from  a  substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  a  dejiominatire  verb. 

De-nom'i-na-tlve,  n.  A  denominative  name  or  term  ; 
a  deuitmiimtive  verb.  Jer.  Taylor.     Harkness. 

De-nom'i-na-tlve-ly,  adv.    By  denomination. 
De-nom'1-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.     [Cf.  F.  deji07iiinateur.'\ 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  a  name ;  origin  or 
source  of  a  name. 

This  opinion  that  Aram  .  .  .  was  the  father  and  denottwiafor 
of  tlie  Syrians  in  general.  iSir  W.  JiaMyh. 

2.  (Arith.)  That  number  placed  below  the  line  in  vul- 
gar fractions  which  shows  into  how  mauy  parts  the  in- 
teger or  unit  is  divided. 

C:^^  Thus,  in  k,  5  is  the  denominator,  showing  that 
the  integer  is  divided  into  five  parts;  and  the  numera- 
tor, 3,  shows  how  many  parts  are  taken. 

3.  {Alg.)  That  part  of  any  expression  under  a  frac- 
tional form  which  is  situated  below  the  horizontal  line 
signifying  division. 

{jj^^  In  this  sense,  the  denomiyiator  is  not  necessarily  a 
number,  but  may  be  any  expression,  either  positive  or 
negative,  real  or  imaginary,  havies  *£■  Peck  ^^fath.  Diet.). 

De-not'a-ble  (de-not'd-b'l)  a.  [From  Denote.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  denoted  or  marked.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-no'tate  (de-no'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  denotatus,  p.  p.  of 
denotare.'\    To  mark  off ;  to  denote.     [Archaic'^ 

These  terms  denntatc  a  longer  time.  Burton. 

What  thin!:?^  should  be  denotuted  and  sitjnified  by  the  coli>r. 

Vninhart. 

De'no-ta'tlon  (de-'no-ta'shQn  or  dSn'o-),  n.  [L.  dnio- 
taiio:  cf.  F.  dt notation.]  The  marking  off  or  separa- 
tion of  anything.  Hammond. 

De-not'a-tlve  (de-no'ta-tTv),  n.  Having  power  to  de- 
note ;  designating  or  marking  off. 

Proper  names  iiri'  prei'mimntly  denntntlve :  telling  ua  that 
such  an  oliject  has  such  a  tLTui  to  denote  it,  but  telling  us  noth- 
ing a-s  to  any  tingle  attributu.  Latham. 

De-note'  (dc-nof),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Denoted  ;  p. 
pr.  vfe  vb.  n.  Denoting.]  [L.  denotare  ;  de  -f  notare  to 
mark,  nota  mark,  sign,  note  :  cf.  F.  denoter.    See  Note.] 

1.  To  mark  out  plainly  ;  to  signify  by  a  visible  sign  ; 
to  serve  as  the  sign  or  name  of;  to  indicate;  to  point 
out ;  as,  the  hands  of  the  clock  denote  the  hour. 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor.  Shai. 

2.  To  be  tlio  sign  of;  to  betoken  ;  to  signify  ;  to  mean. 
A  general  expression  to  dennte  wickedness  of  every  sort.  O'itptn. 

De-note'ment  (-mmt),  n.     Sign;  indication.     {P.} 
CTf?'"  A  word  found  in  some  editions  of  Shnkespeare.    , 
De-noflve  (df-no'tTv),  a.     serving  to  denote, 
D^^noue'ment'    (du''no()'miiN'  nr    da-iiu5'nmN),    n. 


[F.  dhiiinrmrnt,  fr.  drnm/rr  to  untie ;  pref.  de-  (L,  dis-) 
-\-  nouer  to  tie,  fr.  L.  nodus  kimt,  i>erh.  for  gnodus  and 
akin  to  E.  knot.]  1,  Tlio  unraveling  or  discover}-  of  a 
plot;  the  catastrophe,  especially  of  a  drama  or  a  ro- 
mance. ./.  ]yurton. 
2.  The  solution  of  a  mystery ;  issue  ;  outcome. 
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De-nonnoe'  (de-nomis'),  "•  t-  [imp-  &  p-  p-  De- 
VOUNfEU  (-iiouiist') ;  ;».  pr.  tt  vh.  n.  Denodncinq.]  [F. 
dtiiuitctr,  Oh\de.7wnciti\,  iv.  L.  dvnuntiare,  dtuunrinrc ; 
de  +  nujiciare^  nuntinre^  to  announce,  report,  mintiuit 
a  mesaenger,  message.  See  Nuncio,  and  ci.  Denunciate.] 

1.  To  make  known  ill  a  solemn  or  official  manner;  to 
declare ;  to  proclaim  (especially  an  evil).     [06*.] 

Ucitotmr.iiiy  wrath  to  come.  Milton. 

I  denounce  unto  you  tliia  day,  that  ye  ehall  eurely  pfribli. 

Jieut.  XXX.  18. 

2.  To  proclaim  in  a  threatening  manner ;  to  threaten 
by  some  outward  sign  or  expresbiou. 

Ilia  look  dctinimcfd  ilL-sperate  revenge.  Millon. 

3.  To  point  out  as  desf  rving  of  reprehension  or  pun- 
ishment, etc. ;  to  accuse  in  a  threatening  manner  ;  to  in- 
voke censure  upon  ;  to  stigmatize. 

Dntoimnul  for  a  heri'tic.  Sir  T.  More. 

To  rfcTiotmce  the  iiiiriinrahticB  of  JiiliuB  CiDflar.  Brouijhmit. 
De-nounce''ment  (de-nonns'nicnt),  n.     [Cf.   OV.  de- 
7ioncnnrn(.'\      Solemn,  official,  or   menacing  announce- 
ment ;  denunciation.     [Archnic'\ 
False  is  the  reply  of  Cain,  upon  the  drnounccment  oi\\\scuTiv. 

Sir  T.  BroivTiv. 

De-noun''cer  (de-noun'ser),  n.  One  who  denounces, 
or  declares,  as  a  menace. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncrr  of  my  fate.     Drtjden. 

Dense  (dSns),  a.  [L.  daisus;  akin  to  Gr.  Saav-; 
thick  with  hair  or  leaves  :  cf.  F.  derisc.']  1.  Having  the 
constituent  parts  massed  or  crowded  together;  close; 
compact ;  thick ;  containing  much  matter  in  a  small 
space  ;  heavy  ;  opaque  ;  as,  a  deyise  crowd  ;  a  dense  for- 
est ;  a  dense  fog. 

All  sorts  of  bodies,  firm  and  fluid,  dtmsc  and  rare.    Itatj. 
To  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dt:iisc.  Cowper. 

2.  Stupid;  gross;  crass;  as,  rf^ni'e  ignorance. 

Dense'ly,  adv.     In  a  dense,  compact  manner. 

Dense'ness,  n.    Tlie  quality  of  being  dense  ;  density. 

Den-sim'e-ter  (dSn-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  densus  dense 
4-  -lucter :  cf.  F.  deitsiiu^tre.']  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  a  substance. 

Den'sl-ty  (deu'sT-tJ),  n.  [L.  densitas:  cf.  F.  deyi- 
577c.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  thick; 
•  compactness  ;  —  opposed  to  rarity. 

2.  {Physics)  The  ratio  of  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter, 
to  bulk  or  volume,  esp.  as  compared  with  the  mass  and 
volume  of  a  portion  of  some  substance  used  as  a  standard. 

Q^^For  gases  the  standard  substance  is  hydrogen,  at 
.a  temperature  of  0'^  Centigrade  and  a  pressure  of  760  mil- 
limeters. For  liquids  ana  solids  the  standard  is  water  at 
a  temperature  oi  4-'  Centigrade.  The  density  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  usually  called  specific  (jravHy,  and  the 
-same  is  true  of  gases  when  referred  to  air  as  a  standard. 

3.  {P/iofoff.)  Depth  of  shade.  Abney. 
Dent  (dent),  n.    [A  variant  of  Dint.]    1.  A  stroke  ;  a 

Wow.     \_Obs.'\     "  That  dent  of  thunder."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  slight  depression,  or  small  notch  or  hollow,  made 
by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ;  an  indentation. 

A  blow  that  would  have  made  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter. 

JJc  ijiimcet/. 

Dent,  V.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Dented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Denting.]     To  make  a  dent  upon  ;  to  indent. 

The  houses  dented  with  bulletfi.  Macaulaii. 

Dent,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.  See  Tooth.] 
•{M'lch.)  A  tooth,  asof  acard,  a  gearwheel,  etc.     Knight. 

Den'tal  (dSn'tdl),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  :  cf.  F. 
-dental.  See  Tooth.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth 
or  to  dentistry ;   as,  dental  surgery. 

2.  (Phon.)  Formed  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth  ;  — said  of 
certain  articulations  and  the  letters  representing  them; 
as,  d  and  i  are  dental  letters. 

Dental  toTmxila.(Zodl.\  a  brief  notation  used  by  zoolo- 
gists to  denote  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth  of  a  mam- 
mal. —  Dental  surgeon,  a  dentist. 

Den'tal,  n.  [Cf.  F.  dentale.  See  Dental,  a.]  1.  An 
articulation  or  letter  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

2.  iZool.)  A  marine  mollusk  of  tlie  genus  Dentalium, 
with  a  curved  conical  shell  resembling  a  tooth.  See 
Dentalium. 

Den'tal-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  quality  of  being  formed 
by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

II  Den-ta'll-um  {den-ta'lT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens, 
dentis,  tooth.]  {Zo'nl.)  A 
genus  of  marine  mollusk.'? 
belonging  to  the  Scaphopo- 
da,  having  a  tubular  con- 
ical shell. 

Den'ta-ry    (dSn'ta-rJ), 
«.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  bearing,  teeth.  — ji.  The 
■distal  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  in  many  animals,  which 
may  or  may  not  bear  teeth. 

Den'tate  (den'tut),    la.     \li.  dentatus,  fr.  dens,  deji- 

Den'ta-ted  (-tS-ted),  (     tis,    tooth.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Toothed  ;  especially,  with  the 
teeth  projecting  straight  out,  not  pointed 
either  forward  or  backward  :  as,  a  dentate 
leaf. 

2.  {Zo'iil.)  Having  teeth  or  toothlike 
points.    See  Ithist.  of  Antennae. 

Den'tate-cll'1-ate  (dSu'tat-sTlT-Jlt),  a. 
(Bot.)  Having  the  margin  dentate  and  also 
ciliate  or  frhiged  with  hairs. 

Den'tat6-ly(d6n'tit-ly),  m/c.  In  a  den-  Dentate  Leaf, 
tate  or  toothed  manner ;  as,  denlately  ciliated,  etc. 

Den'tate-Sln'U-ate  (-sTn'ij-it),  a\  {Bot.)  Having  a 
form  mtermediate  between  dentate  and  sinuate. 

Den-ta'tion  (d6n-ta'shiin),  71.  Formation  of  teeth ; 
toothed  form,     [i?.] 

IIow  did  it  [a  bill]  get  its  barb,  its  detitation  f      Foley. 

Dent'ed  (dent'ed),  a.  [From  Dent,  v.  t.'\  Indented  ; 
impressed  with  little  hollows. 


Dentalium  (.Dejitalium  dentale). 
Nat.  size. 


Den'tel  (dSn'tSl),  n.    Same  as  Dentil. 

llDen-telle'  (den-tfil';  F.  daN'til'),  n.    [F.]    {Book- 

bindiii'i)  An  ornaiiiental  tooling  like  lace.  Kniyht. 

llDen-teril  (den-U'l'lfi),  n.  pi.  [It.,  sing,  dentfdlo, 
proi>.,  little  tuntlj,  dim.  of  dtJite  tooth,  L.  dens,  dentis. 
Cf.  Dentil.]     iMoiUlii,>n8.  Spectator. 

II  Den'tex  MenaekH),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  L.  dentix  a  sort  of 
sea  IihIi.  I  {/.'inl.)  An  edible  European  marine  rt«h  (iS';>a- 
rus  den/rx^  or  JhiUrx  vulytiris)  of  the  faTiiily  Percv/ir. 

II  Den'tl-co'te  (dun'tl-se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  i/fjix, 
denti.f,  toulh  +  f'tits,  pi.  cetc,  whale,  Gr.  ki^to?.]  (Zo'ul.) 
The  division  of  Cetacea  in  which  the  teeth  are  JevcloiK;d, 
including  tlie  sperm  wliale,  dolphinw,  etc. 

Den'tl-cle  (den'tT-k'l),  n.  [L.  denticulus  a  little 
tooth,  dim.  of  dens,  denti.'!,  tooth.  See  Dental,  and  cf. 
Dektei,i,i.]     a  KULill  tr>nth  or  projecting  point. 

Den-tlc'u-late  ('len-^tlk'u-lSt),  l  a.    [L.    dentirulatu.^, 

Den-tlc'u-la'ted  (-irin«;<l),  (  fr.  denticulus.  See 
Denthle.]  Fiirnisln'<i  with  denticles;  notched  into  lit- 
tle tnothlike  pnijeitinns;  as,  a  denticulate  leaf  or  calyx. 
—  Den-Uc'u  late  ly  (  l^it-lj),  adv. 

Den-tlc'u-la'tlon  (la'.sliun),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
set  with  Huiall  iintclu-H  <ir  teetli.  Grcw. 

2.  (/>'"/.  A-  Z>>f>/.)  A  diiriiimtive  tooth  ;  a  denticle. 

Dentlf'er-ous  (den-ttfer-us),  a.  [L.  dertSf  dentis, 
tontli -f   •/'■r(ins.'\     Bearing  teeth  ;  dentigerous. 

Den'tl-fonn  (di^n'tt-fCrm),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tootli 
-\-  'form  :  cf .  F.  <irniiforme.\  Having  the  form  of  a  tooth 
or  of  teeth  ;  tooth-shaped. 

Den'ti-frlce  (dSn'tT-frTs),  n.  [L.  dentifricivm  ;  dens, 
dentis,  tooth -j-fricare  to  rub:  cf.  F.  drntifrire.  See 
Tooth,  and  Friction.]  A  powder  or  other  substance  to 
be  used  in  cleaning  the  teeth;  tooth  powder. 

Den-tlg'er-ous  (dSn-tTj'er-Gs),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
tooth-}-  •ijT<>ii.s.'\    Bearing  teeth  or  toothlike  structures. 

Den'tii  (den'til),  n.  [LL.  dentillus,  for  L.  denticulus. 
Cf.  Dentelli,  Denticle,  Dentile.]  (.4jt7(.)  A  small 
square  block  or  projection  in  cornices,  a  number  of  which 
are  ranged  in  an  ornamental  band  ;  —  used  particularly 
in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 

Den'tl-lalol-al  (di-n'tT-la'bT-al),  a.  Formed  by  the 
teeth  and  the  lips,  or  representing  a  eound  so  formed. 
^n.     A  deTitilabial  sound  or  letter. 

Den'tl-la'ted  (den'tT-la'ted),  a.     Toothed. 

Den''tl-la'tlon  (-la'.shun),  n.     Dentition. 

Den'tl-lave  (d6n'tT-lav),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  + 
larare  to  wash.]     A  wash  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Den'tlle  (-til),  ?7.  [Lh.  dnitillus,  for  L.  denticulus. 
See  Dentil.]     {ZouJ.)A.  small  tooth,  like  that  of  a  saw. 

Den'ti-lln'gual  (den'tT-lTn'gwal),  a.  [L.  dens  tooth 
-{■  E.  lingual.']  Produced  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the 
teeth  or  to  the  gums ;  or  representing  a  sound  so  formed. 
^n.    A  dentilingual  sound  or  letter. 

The  letters  of  this  fourth,  dentilingual  or  linguidentnl.clnBS, 
viz.,  d,  t,  s,  z,  1,  r.  Am.  fijc. 

D en-til 'O-quist  (dgu-tTl'S-kwist),  n.  One  who  speaks 
through  the  teetli,  that  is,  with  the  teeth  closed. 

Den-til'O-quy  (-tll'u-kwy),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth 
-\- loqui  to  .>spe;ik.]  The  habit  or  practice  of  speaking 
through  the  teeth,  or  with  them  closed.        ' 

Den'tl-nal  (d6n'tt-nal),  a.  (^Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  dentine. 

Den'tlne  (-tin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dentine.]  {Anat.)  The 
dense  calcified  substance  of  which  teeth  are  largely  com- 
posed. It  contains  less  animal  matter  than  bone,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  man  is  situated  beneath  the  enamel. 

Den'tl-phone  (denat-fon),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth 
•\-  Gr.  <^towj  sound.]  An  instrument  which,  i)laced 
against  the  teeth,  conveys  sound  to  the  auditory  nerve  ; 
an  audiphone.  Knight. 

II  Den'tl-ros'ter  (dSn'tT-rSs'ter),  n.  ;  pi.  Dentikostres 
(-trez).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  -f-  rostrum  bill, 
beak  :  cf.  F.  dnifirostre.]     {Zoot.)  A  dentirostral  bird. 

Den'tl-ros'tral  (-trnl),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  a  toothed 
bill;  —  applied  to  a  group  of  passerine  birds,  having  the 
bill  notched,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  as  the  shrikes 
and  vireos.     See  Illu.'it.  (??)  under  Beak. 

Den''tl-rOB'trate  (-trSt),  a.     Dentirostral. 

Den'ti-scalp  (deu't I-skSlp),  n.  [L.  dens  tooth  -\~  scal- 
pere  to  scrape.]     An  instrument  for  scraping  the  teeth. 

Den^tlst  (dPn'fist),  n.  [From  L.  dens,  dentis,  tootli : 
cf.  F.  deutiste.  See  Tooth.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
clean,  extract,  or  rcjiair  natural  teeth,  and  to  make  and 
insert  artificial  ones;  a  dental  surgeon. 

Den-tls'tic  (dt?n-tTs'tTk),  1  a.     Pertaining  to  dentistry 

Den-tis'ti-cal  (-tT-kal),     )      or  to  dentists,     [.ff.] 

Den'tlst-ry  (den'tts-try),  n.  The  art  or  profession  of 
a  dentist  ;  dentiil  surgery. 

Den-ti'tlon  (den-tish'iin),  n.  [L,  dentitio,  fr.  dentire 
to  cut  teeth,  fr.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.      See  Dentist.] 

1.  The  development  and  cutting  of  teeth  ;  teething. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  The  system  of  teeth  peculiar  to  an  animal. 
Den'tlze  (den'tlz\  v.  t.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Den- 

tized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dentizing.]  [L.  deits, 
de7itis,  tooth.]    To  breed  or  cut  new  teeth.     [7^.] 

The  old  countess  . . .  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice.    Bacon. 

Den'told  (dSn'toid),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  + 
-oid.]     Shaped  like  a  tooth  ;  tooth-shaped. 

Den'to-lin'gual  (-t6-lin'gwal),  a.    Dentilingual. 

Denature  (den'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth: 
cf.  F.  denture,  OF.  denteure.]  Qjentistry)  An  artificial 
tooth,  block,  or  set  o_f  teeth. 

De-nnd'ate  (de-nud'at),  v.  t.  [L.  denudatus,  p.  p. 
of  denudare.     See  Denude.]     To  denude.     \_Obs.  or  R.] 

Den'U-da'tlon  (dgn'u-da'shun  or  de'nii- ;  277),  «. 
[L.  denudatio:  cL  F.  denudation.]  1.  The  act  of  strip- 
ping off  covering,  or  removing  the  surface  ;  a  making  bare. 

2.  {(.ieol.)  The  laying  bare  of  rocks  by  the  washing 
away  of  the  overljing  earth,  etc. ;  or  the  excavation  and 
removal  of  them  by  the  action  of  running  water. 

De-nude'  (de-nud'),  1'.  t.  [L.  denudare;  de-\-nu- 
dare  to  make  naked  or  bare,  7}udus  naked.     See  Nude.] 


To  divest  of  all  covering;  to  make  bare  or  naked;  to 

htri]) ;  to  divest ;  as,  to  denude  one  of  clothing,  or  lands. 

De-nun'cl-ate  (de-nCin'fihl-at),  v.  t.  [L.  denuntiatus, 
denunclatus,  p.  p.  of  dcnuntiarc,  -ctare.  See  Denounce.] 
To  denounce  ;  to  condemn  publicly  or  nolemnly.     IB.] 

To  d'fnuni-iati  this  new  work.  Burke. 

De-nun 'Cl-a'tlon  (-sT-ii'BhGn  cr -BhT-a'«hrm),  n.  [L. 
dniiinli'iHu,  -ciidio.]  X,  Proclamation;  announcement; 
a  publi.-ihiiig.     [''-"'.5.] 

Public  .  .  .  t/t7iiin(.-iti(i07iofbannH  before  mnrriige.    lip.HaXl. 

2.  The  act  of  denouncing;  public  menace  or  accuBOr 
tion  ;  the  act  of  inveighing  againut,  fitigmatizing,  or  pub- 
licly arraigning ;  arraignment. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  denounced  ;  threat  of 
evil ;  public  menace  or  accusation  ;  arraignment. 

X'tteriiig  bold  denunciations  of  ccclepiaBtical  vrror.     MutUy. 

De-nun'cl-a-tlve  (dt-nfin'shT-i-tTv  or  -shi-tTv),  a. 
[L.  dnmntintivuSi  -ctativus,  monitory.]  Same  as  De- 
nunciatory. Farrar. 

De-nnn'cl-a^tor  (de-nHn'fihT-a'ter  or  -sT-a't^r),  n.  [L. 
denuntiator,  -ciator,  a  police  officer.]  One  who  de- 
nounces, publiflhes,  or  proclaims,  especially  intended  or 
corning  evil ;  one  who  threatens  or  accuscB. 

Dc-nun'cI-a-tO-ry  (-shT-i-to-ry  or  -HhS-to-rJ),  a- 
Characterized  by  or  containing  a  denunciation  ;  mina- 
tory;  accusing;  threatening;  as,  Bevere  and  denuncia- 
tory language. 

De'nu-trl'tlon  (de'nu-trTHh'fin  or  den'u-),  n.  (Phys- 
iol.) The  opposite  of  nutrition ;  the  failure  of  nutrition, 
causing  the  breaking  dow^l  of  tissue. 

De-ny'  (de-ni').  i'-  '•  {imj).  &  p.  p.  Denied  (-nid') ;  o. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Denying.]  [OE.  denim,  denuien,  OF.  th- 
nif.r,  deneer,  F.  denier,  fr.  L.  dnnynrc  ;  de -\- negare 
to  say  no,  deny.  See  Negation.]  1.  To  declare  not  to 
be  true  ;  to  gainsay ;  to  contradict ;  —  opposed  to  affirm^ 
allow,  or  admit. 

E^^  We  deny  what  another  says,  or  we  deny  the  truth 
of  an  assertion,  the  force  of  it,  or  the  assertion  itself. 

2.  To  refuse(to  do  something  or  to  accept  something); 
to  reject;  to  decline;  to  renounce.  \_Obs.]  *' If  you 
deny  to  dance."  Shak. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  to  withhold  ;  to  refuse  to  grat- 
ify <Tt  yield  to  ;  as,  to  deny  a  request. 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  whiit  daiicst  Pope. 

To  Bome  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  c/eny  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion, than  to  gratify  it.  J.  Edwardg. 

4.  To  disclaim  connection  with,  responsibility  for,  and 
the  like ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown ;  to  ab- 
jure ;  to  disavow. 

The  fal.sehood  of  denying  his  opinion.  Bancroft. 

Thou  thrice  denied,  yet  thrice  beloved.  Kehle. 

To  deny  one's  self,  to  decline  the  gratification  of  appe- 
tites or  desires  ;  to  practice  self-denial. 

Let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  croBS.     Matt.  xvi.  24. 
De-ny',  v.  i.     To  answer  in  the  negative  ;  to  declare 
an  assertion  not  to  be  true. 

Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  ehe  was  afraid. 

Gen.  xviii.  15. 
De-ny'ing-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  one  who  denies 
a  request.  _  Tennysou. 

De'ob-Btruct'  (de'5b-8trukt'),  v.  t.  To  remove  ob- 
structions or  impediments  in  ;  to  clear  from  anything 
that  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids ;  as,  to  deohstruct  the 
pores  or  lacteals.  Arbuthnot. 

De-Ob'stru-ent  (de-CVstrri-ent),  a.  {Med.)  Remov- 
ing obstructions ;  having  power  to  clear  or  open  the 
natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body; 
aperient.  ^  7i.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  removes  ob- 
structions; an  aperient. 

De'0-dand'  (de'o-dSnd').  n.  [LL.  deodnndum,  fr.  L. 
Deo  dandnrn  to  be  given  to  God.]  {Old  Eng.  Lau)  A 
personal  chattel  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  person, 
and  for  that  reason  was  given  to  God,  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed 
in  alms  by  the  high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  ran  over  a 
man  and  killed  him,  it  was  forfeited  as  a  deodand. 

G^^  Deodands  are  unknown  in  American  law,  and  in 
1846  were  abolished  in  England. 

De^'o-dar'  (de'6-dar'),  n.  [Native  name,  fr.  Skr.  de- 
vaddru,  prop.,  timber  of  the  gods.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of 
cedar  {Cedrus  JJeodara),  growing  in  India,  highly  valued 
for  its  size  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  its  timber,  and  also 
grovni  in  England  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

De'O-datC  (de'o-daf),  n.    [L.  Deo  to  God  {Deus  God) 
-f  datum  thing  given.]    A  gift  or  offering  to  God.    [Ofis.] 
Wherein  that  blessed  widow's  deodate  was  laid  up.    Booker. 
De-0'dor-ant  (de-o'der-ant),  n.     A  deodorizer. 
De-0'dor-I-za'Uon  (-T-za'shun),  n.    The  act  of  depriv- 
ing of  odor,  especially  of  offensive  odors  resulting  from 
impurities. 

De-</dor*ize  (de-o'der-iz),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  odor, 
especially  of  such  as  results  from  impurities. 

De-O'dor-i'zer  (-I^zer).  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
odorizes ;  esp.,  an  agent  that  destroys  offensive  odors. 

De-on'er-ate   (de-on^r-at),  r.  t.      [L-  deoneralus^  p. 
p.  of  deonerare.    See  On-eeate.]    To  imload  ;  to  disbur- 
den.    iObs.]  Cockeram. 
De-on'tO-lOg'Ic-al  (de-5n't6-lSjT-kal),  a.     Pertaining 
to  deontologj". 

De'on-toro-glst  (de'Sn-tSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
deontolog>". 

De'on-tol'o-gy  (-J5'),  n.  [Gr.  fieoi',  pen.  Se'ot^o?,  ne- 
cessity, obligation  (p.  neut.  of  Sci  it  is  necessary)  -j- 
-lor/u.]  The  science  which  relates  to  duty  or  moral  ob- 
ligation. J-  Bentham. 
De'0-per'cu-late  (de  o-perncG-lSt),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
the  lid  removed  ;  —  said  of  the  capsxiles  of  mosses. 

De-op'pl-late  (de-ui/pT-lat).  v.  /.     To  free  from  ob- 
structions :  to  clear  a  passage  throuph.     [Obs.]     Boyle. 
De-Op' pl-Ia'tion  (-la'shun).  n.     Removal  of  whatever 
stops  up  the  passages.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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De-op'pHa-tlve  (de-8p'pI-la-tTv  or  -14-tTv),  a.  A  n. 
(3/((/. )  Beubstnient ;  aperient.     [O65.]  Harvey. 

De-or^dl-na'tlon  (-Gr'dT-ua'shuu),  n.     [LL.  deordina- 

iio  depraved  morality.]    Disorder  ;  djssoluteuess.    [O65.] 

Excess  of  riot  and  dtordination.         Jer.  Tivjlor. 

De-os'cu-late  {de-5s'ku-lat),  i-.  t.  [L.  deosculafus,  p. 
Y*.  oi  dfosriil^iri.  See  OscuLATE.]  To  kiss  warmly.  {Obs.} 
—  De-os'cu-la'tlon  (-la'sbuu),  7t.    loii.-i.] 

De-OX'i-date  (de-5ks'i-dat),  v.  t.  (Chetyi.)  To  deoxi- 
dize, 

De-OS'1-da'tIon  (-da'shun),  71.  (Chem.)  The  act  or 
process  of  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

De-OXl-dl-za'tlon  (-dl-za'shun),  ?i.  {Chem.)  Deoxi- 
dation. 

De-OS'1-dlze  (-diz),  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To  deprive  of  oxy- 
gen ;  to  reduce  from  the  state  of  au  oxide. 

De-OS'1-dl'Zer  (-di'zer),  n.  {Cliem.)  That  which  re- 
moves oxygen ;  hence,  a  reducing  agent ;  as,  nascent 
hydrogen  is  a  deoridizer. 

De-os'y-gen-ate  (de-oksT-jSn-at),  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To 
deoxidize.     lObs.l 

De-ox  y-gen-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  H.  {Chem.)  Theactor 

operation  nf  depriving  of  oxygen. 

De-ox'y-gen-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    {Chem.)  To  deoxidize. 

De-palnt'  (de-pant'),  p.  p.  [F.  depeint^  p.  p.  of  d^- 
peindre  to  paint,  fr.  L.  depingere.  See  Depict,  p.  p.] 
Painted.     {Obs.']  Chaucer. 

De-paint',  r.  t.     [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Depaikted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  71.   Depainting.]     1.  To   paint ;   to  picture  ;  hence, 
to  describe  ;  to  delineate  in  words ;  to  depict.     [Ois.] 
And  do  unwillinfr  worship  In  the  paint 
That  on  his  shield  depniunyl  he  did  see.         Sprnscr. 

In  few  words  you  shall  tee  the  nature  of  many  memorable 
persons  .  .  .  depainttfi.  Holland. 

2.  To  mark  with,  or  as  with,  color;  to  color. 

Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  dppaint.        Fmr/ax. 

De-palnt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  depaints.     [Obs.'] 

De-pai'dieux'  (df-par'dye/),  intcrj.  [OF.,  a  corrup- 
tion of  de  port  Dien,  lit.,  on  the  part  of  God.]  In  God'.s 
name;  certainly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-part' (de-part').  ■»'■ '•  {imp.  &  75.  JO.  Departed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Depabtino.]  [OE.  depnrteii  to  divide, 
part,  depart,  F.  departir  to  divide,  distribute,  S€  depar- 
tir  to  separate  one's  self,  depart ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de)  -\- 
partir  to  part,  depart,  fr.  L.  partire,  pnrtiri,  to  divide, 
fr.  pars  part.  See  Part.]  1.  To  part;  to  divide;  to 
separate.     [O?'.'^.]  Shak. 

2.  To  go  fortli  or  away ;  to  quit,  leave,  or  separate,  as 
from  a  place  or  a  person  ;  to  withdraw  ;  —  opposed  to 
arrive  ;  —  often  with  from  before  the  place,  person,  or 
thing  left,  and /or  or  to  before  tlie  destination. 

I  will  'Ifpart  to  mine  own  land.  Xum.  x.  .10. 

Ere  thou  from  hence  dejinrt.  Milton. 

He  which  hath  no  etomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart.  Shak. 

3.  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  desist  or  deviate  {from) ; 
not  to  adhere  to;  —  with  ^frovi  ;  as,  we  can  not  depart 
from  our  rules ;  to  depart  from  a  title  or  defense  in 
legal  pleading. 

If  the  plan  of  the  convention  be  found  to  dtpart  from  repub- 
lican principles.  Jlaatson. 

4.  To  pass  away;  to  perish. 

Th  3  glory  is  departed  from  Israel.     1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

6.  To  quit  this  world  ;  to  die. 

Lord,  now  leltest  thou  thy  servant  d'pnrt  in  peace.    I.uke  ii.  29. 

To  depart  with,  to  resign ;  to  part  with.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

De-part',  v.  t.     1.  To  part  thoroughly ;  to  dispart ;  to 

divide;  to  separate.     [Obs.] 

Till  death  departed  them,  this  life  they  lead.     Cliaucer. 

2.  To  divide  in  order  to  share  ;  to  apportion.     [Obs.] 

And  here  is  cold,  and  that  full  prout  plcntee. 

That  shall  departed  been  among  us  three.  Chaucrr. 

3.  To  leave  ;  to  depart  from.  "  He  departed  this  life." 
Addison.     "  Ere  I  depart  his  house."     Shnk. 

De-part',  n.  [Cf.  F.  depart,  fr.  departir.]  1.  Divi- 
sion ;  separation,  as  of  compound  substances  into  their 
ingredients.    [Obs.] 

The  chymistfl  have  a  liquor  called  water  of  depart,    liaron. 
2.  A  going  away  ;  departure  ;   hence,  death.     [Obs.] 
At  my  depart  for  France.  Slmk. 

Your  Iocs  and  his  dfpart.  Shak. 

De-parfa-ble  (-d-b'l),  a.     Divisible.     [06*.]    Bacon. 
De-part'er  (-er),  n.     1.   One  who  refines  metals  by 
Beparatiun.     [Obs.] 
2.   One  who  departs. 

De-part 'ment  ('l«-part'm«nt),  n.  [F.  d^pnrtevient^ 
fr.  departir.  See  Depart,  v.  i.]  1.  Act  of  departing; 
departure.     [Obs.] 

Sudden  dejiartinents  from  one  extreme  to  another.     Wutfon. 

2.  A  part,  portion,  or  subdivision. 

3.  A  distinct  course  of  life,  action,  study,  or  the  like  ; 
appointed  sphere  or  walk  ;  province. 

Superior  to  I'ope  in  Tope's  own  pecuUar  drpnrtninit  of  litera- 
ture. Mwnuht,!. 

4.  Subdivision  of  buMiness  or  official  duty;  ehin-rially, 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  executive  government ; 
as,  the  treasury  drpartrnent ;  the  war  department ;  also, 
in  a  university,  one  of  the  divisions  of  instruction  ;  as, 
the  medical  department  ;  the  department  of  physics. 

5.  A  territorial  division;  a  district;  esp.,  in  France, 
one  of  the  districts  coniposed  of  several  arrondinseniontri 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  for  governmental  pur- 
pones  ;  as,  the  Department  of  the  Loire. 

6.  A  military  subdivision  of  a  country ;  as,  the  Depart' 
ment  of  thf-  Potomar. 

Do'part-men'tal  (de'part-mEn'ttfl),  a.    Pertaining  to 

a  d<'p;irtinfnt  or  divininn.  Jiitrke. 

Do-par'ture  (de-piir'tGr;    I^''j),  n.     [From  Depart.] 
1.  Division;  separation;  putting  away.     [Obs.] 

No  other  remedy  .  ,  .  but  absolute  drpartvrr.    Milton. 


2.  Separation  or  removal  from  a  place ;  the  act  or 
process  of  departing  or  going  away. 

li€}>artun  from  this  liappy  place.  Milton. 

3.  Removal  from  the  present  life  ;  death  ;  decease. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  li  Tim.  iv.  fi. 

His  timely  departure  ,  .  .  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of 

his  eon's  miseries.  ^(>  J'.  Siiiiu'i. 

4.  Deviation  or  abandonment,  as  from  or  of  a  rule  or 
course  of  action,  a  plan,  or  a  purpose. 

Any  departure  from  a  national  standard.      Prfrntt. 

B-  {Law)  The  desertion  by  a  party  to  any  pleading  of 
the  ground  taken  by  him  in  his  last  antecedent  pleading, 
and  the  adoption  of  another.  •  Jiouvier. 

6.  {Nav.  &  Sjirr.)  The  distance  due  east  or  west 
which  a  person  or  sliip  passes  over  in  going  along  an 
oblique  line. 

^^^  Since  the  meridians  sensibly  converge,  the  depar- 
ture in  navigation  is  not  measured  from  the  begiiming 
nor  from  the  end  of  the  ship's  course,  but  is  regarded  as 
the  total  easting  or  westing  made  by  the  ship  or  person 
as  he  travels  over  the  course. 

To  take  a  departure) -Voi'.  &  .S'/rr  J.  to  ascertain,  usually 
by  taking  bearings  from  a  landmark,  the  position  of  a 
vessel  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  as  a  point  from  which 
to  begin  her  dead  reckoning ;  as,  the  ship  took  her  depar- 
ture from  Sandy  Hook. 

Syn.  — Death  ;  demise;  release.    See  Death. 

De-pas'cent  (de-pSs's^nt),  a.  [L.  depa.ieens,  p.  pr. 
of  depascere  ;  de  -i-  pn.-icere  to  feed.]     Feeding.     [H.] 

De-pas'ture  (de-pas'tiir  ;  135),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  pasture  ; 
to  feed  ;  to  graze;  also,  to  use  for  pasture.     [iJ.] 

Cattle,  to  graze  and  depasture  in  Iiis  grounds.    Blaclstnne. 
A  right  to  cut  wood  upon  or  depasture  land.        Washhum. 

De-pa'tri-ate  (de-pa'trT-at),  v.  t.  &  i.     [L.  de  -(-  patria 
one's  country.]     To  witlidraw,  or  cause   to  withdraw, 
from  one's  country  ;  to  banish.     [Obs.] 
A  8ubiect  bnrn  In  any  state 
Maj-,  if  he  please,  tlrjiatriitte.  Maarm. 

De-pati'per-ate  (de-pa'per-at),  v.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &  f).  p. 
Depauperated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depauperating 
(-a'ting).]  [LL.  depauperatus,  p.  p.  of  depauperare  to 
impoverish  ;  L.  de  -f-  panpernre  to  make  poor,  pauper 
poor.]     To  make  poor  ;  to  impoverish.     [Obs.] 

Liming  docs  not  depauperate  ;  the  ground  will  last  long,  and 
bear  large  grain.  Mortimer. 

Humility  of  mind  which  depauperates  the  spirit.   Jer.  Taylar. 

De-pau'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [LL.  depauperatus,  p.  p.] 
{Bot.)  Falling  short  of  the  natural  size,  from  being  im- 
poverislied  or  starved.  Gray. 

De-pau'per-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  paupers ;  to 
rescue  from  poverty.     [R.] 

De-peach'  (de-plch'),  v.  t.  [F.  depecher.  See  Dis- 
patch.]    To  discharge.     [Obs.] 

As  soon  as  the  party  .  .  .  before  our  justicefl  shall  be  de- 
jxachcd.  llakhiyt. 

De-pec'ti-ble  (de-pfk'tT-b'l),  a.  [L.  depectcre  to  comb 
off ;  de  -\-  pectere  to  comb.]  Tough  ;  thick  ;  capable  of 
extension.     [Obs.] 

Some  bodies  are  of  a  more  depcrtihle  nature  than  oil.  Bacon. 

De-pec'U-la'tion  (dc-p5k'i5-la'shun),  n.  [L.  depecu- 
lari^  p.  p.  depeciilatus,  to  rob.  See  Peculate.]  A  rob- 
bing or  embezzlement.     [Obs.] 

liepcculaiion  of  the  public  trensurc.  IJohbea. 

De-pelnct'  (de-panf),  v.  t.  [See  Depaint.]  To  paint. 
[Obs.]  Spe}iser. 

De-pend'  (de-p5nd'),  V.  7.  [imp.  &  2?.  p.  Depended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depending.]  [F.  depcndre,  fr.  L.  depen- 
ds re  ;  de  -\-  pciidtre  to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  1.  To 
hang  dowTi ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened  or  at- 
tached to  something  above. 

And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows.  Pope. 

2.  To  hang  in  suspense ;  to  be  pending ;  to  be  snde- 
termined  or  undecided  ;  as,  a  cause  depending  in  court. 

You  will  not  think  it  imnatural  that  those  who  have  an  object 
dejtendimj,  which  strongly  engages  their  hoiies  and  fears,  should 
be  somewhat  inclined  to  superstition.  liurke. 

3.  To  rely  for  support ;  to  be  conditioned  or  contin- 
gent ;  to  be  connected  with  anything,  as  a  cause  of  ex- 
istence, or  as  a  necessary  condition  ;  — followed  by  on  or 
tipnn,  formerly  by  of. 

Thf  truth  of  God's  word  dependeth  not  of  the  truth  of  the 
congregation.  Tinidak. 

Tlie  conclusion  .  .  .  that  our  hanpincsa  depends  little  on  po- 
litical institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of 
our  own  minds.  Macauhai. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend.  Pope. 

4.  To  trust ;  to  rest  with  confidence  ;  to  rely  ;  to  con- 
fide ;  to  be  certain;  —  with  on  ot  upon ;  a,s^  we  depend 
on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our  friends ;  we  depC7id  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  the  usual  hour. 

But  if  vou  're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 

Jiepena  upon  it — ■lie  'II  remain  incog.  Addison. 

6.  To  serve ;  to  attend  ;  to  act  as  a  dependent  or  re- 
tainer.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

6.  To  impf-nd.     [Obs.]  Sh<rk. 

De-pend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  being  depended 
on  ;  trustworthy.     '■'■Dependable  friendships."         l'i'i„. 

De-pend'ant  (-Tut), ;?.,  De-pend'ance  ("n.^),  v.,  De- 
pend'an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.  See  Dependent,  Dependence, 
Dependkncv. 

[;  ^'Tlii-  {urm^di  pejulinit,  drpenffance,dppcndanet/^To 
from  till-  Frinrli ;  tin-  formn  df  jiendent,  et<'..  are  from  the 
Lntin.  Some  authi'rities  gi\e  preference  to  the  form  de- 
peiidant  wlicu  till'  word  18  a  noun,  thus  distiuguisliing  it 
from  tlie  adjective,  nsiially  written  drptndrnt. 

De-pend'ence  (de-j)endVnH').  «.  [IvL.  drjiendentia,  fr. 
L.  drpenitens.     See  i)EPENDENT,  and  cf.  Dependance.] 

1.  TIio  act  or  state  of  depending;  state  of  being  <le- 
pendcnt;  a  hanging  down  or  from;  suH[>ension  from  a 
support. 

2.  The  state  of  being  influenced  and  detcnnined  by 
something  ;  subjection  (as  of  an  eJTf^ct  to  its  cau.tr). 

The  cause  of  effects,  and  the  drjtcndcncc  of  one  thing  upon 
another.  Jip.  Jiumet. 


3.  Mutual  connection  and  support ;  concatenation  ; 
systematic  inter-relation. 

So  dark  and  ki  intricate  of  purpose,  without  any  dej/t-ti'lrrtce 
or  order.  .Sir  'J'.  More. 

4.  Subjection  to  the  direction  or  disposal  of  another  ; 
inability  to  help  or  provide  for  one's  self. 

Keduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  their  merey.    Burhc. 

5.  A  resting  with  confidence  ;  reliance;  trust. 

Affectionate  (/p;>e7i(/cnce  on  the  Creator  is  the  spiritnul  Mfo  of 
the  soul.  /'.  i:r»kine. 

6.  That  on  which  one  depends  or  relies ;  as,  he  waa 
her  sole  dependence. 

7.  That  whicli  depends  ;  anything  dependent  or  sus- 
pended ;  anything  attached  as  subordinate  to,  or  contin- 
gent on,  something  else. 

Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  thev  thow 

And  make  a  large  dependence  from  the  "bough.    Dri/den. 

8.  A  matter  depending,  or  in  suspense,  and  still  to  be 
determined  ;  ground  of  controversy  or  quarrel.     [ObsJ] 

To  go  on  now  with  my  first  depcndmrr.      limu.  4-  Fl. 

De-pend'en-cy  (de-p5nd'en-sy),  n.;  pi.  Dependencies 
(-sTz).  1.  State  of  being  dependent ;  dependence  ;  state 
of  being  subordinate  ;  subordination  ;  concatenation  ; 
connection  ;  rehance  ;  trust. 

Any  long  series  of  action,  tlie  parts  of  which  have  very  muck 
dej'endencn  each  on  the  other.  Sir  J.  Hrynoldf. 

So  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  depcndcnci/  on  the  crown 
of  Kngland.  Bacim. 

2-  A  thing  hanging  down  ;  a  dependence. 

3.  That  which  is  attached  to  something  else  as  its  con- 
sequence, subordinate,  satellite,  and  the  like. 

This  earth  and  its  deprudtncies.  T.  Burnei: 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  which  .  .  .  are  considered  as 

tlejirndcjicrcs  on  or  affections  of  substances.  Locke. 

4.  A  territory  remote  from  the  kingdom  or  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its  dominion  ;  a  colony  ; 
as.  Great  Britain  has  its  depeJidencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 

0^^  Dependence  is  more  used  in  the  abstract,  and  de- 
pendenci/  m  the  concrete.  The  latter  is  usually  restricted 
m  meaning  to  '6  and  4. 

De-pend'ent  (de-pend'enf),  a.  [L.  dependens,  -entis^ 
p.  pr.  of  dependere.     See  Depend,  and  cf.  Dependant.^. 

1,  Hanging  down;  as,  a  deyiendent  hougli  or  leaf. 

2.  Relying  on,  or  subject  to,  something  else  for  sup- 
port ;  not  able  to  exist,  or  sustain  itself,  or  to  perform 
anything,  witliout  the  will,  power,  or  aid  of  sometliing 
else ;  not  self-sustaining  ;  contingent  or  conditioned  ; 
subordinate  ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  dependent  oa 
God;  dependent  wpon  iviends. 

England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a  power  of 
the  tirst  rank.  Mnroutnij. 

Dependent  covenant  or  contract  (Tmic),  one  not  binding 
until  some  connecting  stipulation  is  performed.  — depend- 
ent variable  [Math.),  a  varying  quantity  whose  changes 
are  not  arl'itrary,  but  are  regarded  as  produced  d  r 
cliangesin  anutlier  variable,  wliicli  is  called  the  indcpcnd- 
enl  vatiidAe. 

De-pend'ent,  n.  1.  One  who  depends;  one  who  is 
sustained  by  another,  or  who  relies  on  another  for  sup- 
port or  favor  ;  a  hanger-on  ;  a  retainer ;  as,  a  numerous 
train  of  dependents. 

A  host  of  drpendeiits  on  the  court,  suborned  to  play  their  part 
as  witnesses.  J/allnni. 

2.  That  which  depends  ;  corollary  ;  consequence. 

"With  all  its  circumstances  and  dependents.  Prt/nutr. 

IH^p"  See  the  Note  under  Dependant. 

De-pend'ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  dependent  manner. 

De-pend'er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio  depends;  a  dependent. 

De-pend 'Ing-ly,  adr.     As  having  dependence.     Hale, 

De-peo'ple  td^-ii^'p'l),  r.  t.     To  depopulate.     [Obs.] 

De-per'dit  (d^^-per'dTt),  n.  [LL.  deperditum,  fr.  L. 
dfjierddus,  p.  p.  of  deperdere  ;  de  -\-  perdere  to  lose,  de- 
stroy.]   That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed.     [B.]       Paley. 

De-per'dite-ly  (-dTt-lj?),  adv.  Hopelessly  ;  despair- 
ingly ;  in  the  manner  of  one  ruined  ;  as,  deperditeli/ 
wicked.     [A  rchaic] 

Dep'er-dl'tlon  (dep'er-dTsh'iln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  d^perdi- 
tio7t.]  Loss;  destruction.     [A7'chaic]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-per'tl-ble  (de-per'tl-b'l),  a.  [See  Depart.]  Divis. 
ible.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

De-phlegm'  {de-fl5m').  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  phlegm  wa- 
ter :  cf.  F.  d''j>hle;}7ner,  dedegmer.]  {O.  Chem.)  To  rid 
of  phlegm  or  water  ;  to  dephlegmate.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

De-phleg'mate  (de-fl5g'mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
phlegmated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?(.  Dephleg-mating.]  [See  De- 
phlegm.]  {Chem.)  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water, 
as  by  evaporation  or  distillation  ;  to  clear  of  aqueous 
matter  ;  to  rectify  ;  —  used  of  spirits  and  acids. 

De'phleg-ma'tlon  (de'flgg-ma'shnn  or  dSf'lEg-),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  dejlegiiiation.]  {Chem.)  The  operation  of  sepa- 
rating water  from  spirits  and  acids,  by  evaporation  or 
repeated  distillation; — called  also  coiiceufnrtion,  es- 
pecially wlicn  acids  are  the  subject  of  it.      [Obs.] 

De-phleg'ma-tor  (dt^-tiPg'mii-ter  orde'fiSg-ma'ter),  n. 
An  instrument  or  ajijiaratus  in  which  water  is  separated 
by  evaporation  or  distillation  ;  tin-  part  of  a  distilling  ap- 
paratus in  which  tbc  scp;ir:t1inn  of  the  vapors  is  effected. 

De-phleg'ma-to*ry  (dc-fl.-g'uia-to-rj),  a.    Pertaining 

to,  or  i>r<iducing,  ih']ililepinatii>n. 

De-phlegm'ed-ness  (dc-Hem'Sd-n5s),  n.  A  state  of 
being  fn-cl  from  water.     [<fh.<!.]  Boyle. 

De'phlo-gls'tl-cate  (de'HA-jTs'tT-kiit),  v.  t.  [imp.  it 
p.  p.  Dp.PiiLOGisTirATED  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  De- 
PHLOGisTKATiNG.]  [Pref.  de-  -j  ph/nglsficnfe .'  cf.  F. 
d' jddogistiquer.]  {O.  Chem.)  To  deprive  of  phlogiston, 
or  the  HUppo.sed  principle  of  inflammability.     Priestley. 

Dephloglstlcated  air,  oxygen  gas ;  —  so  called  by  Dr. 
PricMtley  iiiid  iitlHTH  of  his  time, 

—  Do'phlO'gls  tl  cn'tlon  {-kji'shnn'),  n. 

De-phosphor  1  za'tlon  (de-fSs'fSr-T-za'shnn),  n.  The 
act  of  freeing  from  phosphorns. 

De-plct'  (-pTkf).  p.  p.    [L.  depicttis,  p.  p.  of  drpUigert 
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to  depict ;  de  -f-  pingere  to  paint.     See  Paiht,  and  cf. 
Dei'Aint,  ;).  p,']     De[iicted.  Lifiltjate. 

Depict'  (dc-plkf),  V.    t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dei'ICTEo  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depicting.]     1.  To  forui  u  colored  like- 

nesa  of  ;  to  represent  by  a  picture  ;  to  paint ;  to  portray. 

IIiB  arms  ure  fuirly  d'^picUit  in  Iiis  clianibcr.       J-'uUi.i: 

2.  To  represent  in  words;  to  describe  vividly. 
CilvHur'r:  tjriiit  was  then  'I'/iictvd  in  energetic  Inn^^imi-e.     Moth-fi. 

De-plc'tlon  (de-pTk'sliun),  «-  [L.  dcpictio.}  A  paiiit- 
iii(,'  ur  ik-picting  ;  a  representation. 

De-plc'ture  (-tCr;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p,  Depic- 
TuitEu  (-turd  ;  135) ;  ;).  pi\  &  vb.  ii.  DEncTuniNo.]  To 
make  a  picture  of  ;  to  paliit ;  to  picture  ;  to  depict. 

Several  perHons  were  dcjiicturvd  in  caricature.    Fi<l<litia- 

Dep'i-Iate  (dSp'T-lat),  v.  t.  linm.  &  p.  p.  Dei'ilated  ; 
p.  pr.  ct  vb.  71.  DEriLATiNG.]  [L.  dfpiiaius,  p.  p.  of 
d^pihtrr  to  depilate  ;  dc  +  pilare  to  put  fortli  liairs, 
piliiti\\im-.}     To  strip  of  hair  ;  to  liusk.  Veiuur. 

Dep'l-la'Uon  (da'sliKn),  7^.  [Cf.  F.  di-pdation.]  Art 
of  (nillinvc  (Hit  or  removing  the  hair  ;  unliairiiin.    JJn/dm. 

De-pU'a-tO-ry  (d£-iiTl'i-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  d'ipdii- 
toin .]  Having  the  (juality  or  power  of  removing  liair. 
^  II.     An  api)lication  used  to  take  otf  liair. 

Dep'1-lous  (d5i/T-Iua  or  de-pi'liis),  a.  [Pref.  de-  -f- 
piloiis:  cf.  L.  <irpilis.'\     Hairless.  Sir  T.  Jirouuc. 

De-pla'nate  (df-plii'nit  or  dep'la-nSt),  a.  [L.  dr- 
pluindiis,  p.  p.  of  d'ptanarc  to  make  level.  See  Plane, 
V.  /.]     {Hot.)  ?'latteni.*d  ;  made  level  or  even. 

De-plant'  (dt-pl5nt'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  plant  :  cf.  F. 
d''pl'intcr^  L.  drp/nv/arr  to  take  oif  a  twig.  See  Plakt, 
t'.  /.]     To  take  up  (plants) ;  to  transplant.     [A'.] 

De/plan-ta'tlon  (dSplSn  ta'shun  or  dSp'ISn-),  «•  [Cf. 
F.  di'p!antii(ion.'\     Act  of  taking  up  plants  from  bedH. 

Do-plete' (de-plef),  1'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depleted; 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  V.  Depleting.]  [From  L.  deplere  to  empty 
out;  f/e- +7>/r/(' to  fill.  Fortned  like  replete.,  compute. 
See  Fill,  Full,  o.]  1.  {Mpd,)  To  empty  or  unload,  as 
the  vessels  of  the  human  system,  by  bloodletting  or  by 
medicine.  Copland. 

2.  To  reduce  by  destroying  or  consimiing  the  vital 
powers  of ;  to  exhaust,  as  a  country  of  its  strength  or 
resources,  a  treasury  of  money,  etc.      Satt/rdoj/  Jievien\ 

De-ple'tlon    (de-ple'slum),'  n.      [Cf.   F.   depUtioji.} 

1.  The  act  of  depleting  or  emptying. 

2.  (Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  tlie  vessels  by  bloodletting  or  otherwise  ; 
also  excessive  evacuation,  as  in  severe  diarrhea. 

De-ple'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depltti/.]  Able  or  fitted 
to  deplete,  —  n.  A  substance  used  to  deplete. 

De-ple'tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.     Serving  to  deplete. 

Dep'll-ca'tlon  (dep'll-ka'shun  or  de'plT-),  n.  [LL. 
drplicare  to  unfold;  L.  de  -j- plicare  to  fold.]  An  un- 
folding, untwisting,  or  unplaiting,    [Obs.']     W.  Montarju. 

Dep'loi-ta'tlon  (dep'loi-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  Exploita- 
tion, Deploy.]    Same  as  Exploitation. 

De-plora-bll'1-ty  (de-plor'a-bTl't-tJ-),  n.  Deplorable- 
ne.ss.  Stormonth. 

De-plor'a-ble  (de-plor'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  deplorable.^ 
Worthy  of  being  deplored  or  lamented  ;  lamentable  ;  caus- 
ing grief ;  hence,  sad  ;  calamitous ;  grievous  ;  wretched ; 
as,  life's  evils  are  dejdorable. 

Individual  sufferers  arc  in  a  much  more  d^jilorahle  conditinn 
than  any  otliers,  Pnike. 

De-plor'a-ble-ness,  n.    State  of  being  deplorable. 
De-plor'a-bly,  adr.     in  a  deplorable  maimer. 
De-plO'rate  (de-plo'rat),  a.     [L.  deploratus,  p.  p.  of 
deplorarc.     See  Deplore.]    Deplorable.     [Obs.} 

A  more  ilrji/orafr  estate.  Jjiik<'r. 

Dep'lo-ra'lion   (dgp'lo-ra'shiin   or   de'plo-),   n.      [L. 

depfcratio  .•  cf.  F.  de  pi  oration.}    The  act  of  deploring  or 

lamenting  ;  lamentation.  Speed. 

De-plore'  (de-plor'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deplored 

(-plord');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deploring.]     [L.  deplornre  ; 

de  4  plornre  to  cry  out,  wail,   lament ;    prob.  akin  to 

pjiiere  to  rain,  and  to  E.  fioiv  :  cf.   F.  deplorer.     Cf. 

Flow.]     1.  To  feel  or  express  deep  and  poignant  grief 

for  ;  to  bewail ;  to  lament ;  to  mourn  ;  to  sorrow  over. 

To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 

Her  loss.  Milton. 

As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores.  Pope. 

2.  To  complain  of.     [Obs.}  S/iak: 

3.  To  regard  as  hopeless  ;  to  give  up.     [Obs.}   Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  Deplore,  Mourn.  Lament,  Bewail,  Be- 
moan. Mom-?),  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a  state  of 
grief  or  sadness.  To  lament  is  to  express  grief  by  out- 
cries, and  denotes  an  earnest  and  strong  expression  of 
sorrow.  To  deplore  marks  a  deeper  and  more  prolonged 
emotion.  To  heiead  and  to  hcmwin  are  appropriate  only 
to  cases  of  poignant  ^listress,  in  which  the  grief  finds  ut- 
terance either  in  wailing  or  in  moans  and  sobs.  A  man 
lamnits  h:3  errors,  and  deplores  the  ruin  they  liave 
brought  on  his  family ;  motners  bewail  or  bemoan  the 
loss  of  their  children. 

De-plore',  v.  i.    To  lament.  Gay 

De-plor'ed-ly  (de-plor'Sd-lJ),n(/r.   Lamentably. 

De-plor^ed-ness,  «.  The  state  of  being  deplored  or 
deplorable.     [E.}  _Pp.  jfall. 

De-plore'ment  (-ment),  n.    Deploration.    [Obs.} 

De-plor'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  deplores. 

De-plor'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  deploring  manner. 

De-ploy'  (de-ploi'),  v.  t.  &,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
ployed t-ploid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deploying.]  [F.  de- 
ptouer  ;  pref.  de-  ~  des  (L.  dis)  +  player,  equiv.  to 
pher  to  fold,  fr.  L.  plicare.  See  Ply,  and'  cf.  Display.] 
iV/7.)  To  open  out ;  to  unfold  ;  to  spread  out  (a  body  of 
troops)  in  sucli  a  way  that  they  shall  display  a  wider 
front  and  less  depth  ;  —  tlie  reverse  of  ploy  ;  as,  to  de- 
plot/  a  column  of  troops  into  line  of  battle. 

De-ploy  (.i?-ploi'),         (n.    (3/(7.)  The  act  of  deploy- 

De-ploy'ment  (-ment),  f  ing  ;  a  spreading  out  of  a 
body  of  men  in  order  to  extend  their  front.         Wilhelm. 

Deploi/ments  .  .  .  which  cnuse  the  soldier  to  turn  his  back  tn 
the  enemy  are  not  suited  to  war.  //,  £.  .Scntt. 
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De-plu'mate  (df-plu'mSt),  n.  [LL.  deplumatus,  p.  p. 
of  drjiliniiarr.  S.c  Dkii.itme.]  {;Cu'oL)  Destitute  or 
dcpriv.-d  of  l,;itii,i„;  .J.pluii.,-d. 

Dep'lu-ma'tlon  (dt'it^lQ-ma'sliiin  or  dS'plii-),  n.  [See 
Dei'lumate.J  1.  Tlie  stripping  or  falling  oil'  of  pluuicM 
or  feath.-rs.  yy^^.  .stilUn,,j{,et. 

2.  (Med.)  A  diHease  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
loss  of  the  ey(  lashes^  Thomas. 

De-plume'  (du-plum'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deplumed 

(-plumd')  ;  ;).  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  DEPLUMlNci.  ]  [LL.  deplumavf  ; 
'L.dc  -\  pluntare  to  cover  with  fc;itliri-H,  phima  fi-iitiier  : 
cf.  deplumis  featln-rless,  and  F.  diplumer.}  1,  'I'o  strip 
or  pluck  off  tlie  feathers  of  ;  to  deprive  of  plumage. 

On  llie  dtiphtminy  of  the  pope  every  bird  had  his  own  fenthrr. 

«     rr.  i-ulUr. 

2.  To  lay  Itare  ;  to  expose. 

The  exposure  and  deplumina  of  the  leading  hunihuga  of  the 
•^t^*'-  De  Quincct/. 

De-po'lar-I-za'tlon  ((le-po'ler-T-za'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
di ]i<iliiri^\iitinn.\  Thi-  act  of  depriving  of  polarity,  or  the 
re.sult  of  such  action  ;  reduction  to  an  uniiolarized  con- 
dition. 

Depolarization  of  light  (Opt.),  a  change  in  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  rays,  especially  by  a  crystalline  medium, 
sucli  tliat  the  light  ulii.li  bad  bi-.-n  extinguished  by  the 
analy/ir  ri-;i]>pi-ars  :is  il  tin-  pnhirization  ba<i  been  an- 
nullrd.  Thr  wi.rd  i^  iri;ipprnpii;it.-.  as  the  ray  does  not 
return  to  the  nupolurizcd  condition. 

De-po'lar-lze  (dC-po'ler-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
pt>LARizED  (-tzd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depolarizing.] 
[I'vei.  de- -\- polarize :  cf.  F.  depolariser.}  1.  {Opt.)  To 
deprive  of  polarity ;  to  reduce  to  an  unpolarized  condi- 
tion. 

G3P"  This  word  has  been  inarcnratfdy  applied  in  optics 
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previously  to  the  change  wasinterceiJted  by  the  analyzer. 

2.  (Elec.)  To  free  from  polarization,  as  the  negative 
plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

De-po'lar-l''zer  (-i'zer),  n.  (Elec.)  A  substance  used 
to  prevent  polarization,  as  upou  the  negative  plate  of  a 
vrdtaic  battery. 

De-pol'lsh  (de-p51'Tsh),  r.  t.  To  remove  the  polish  or 
glaze  from. 

De-pol'lsh-lng  (de-pSl'tsh-Tng),  71.  (Ceramics)  The 
process  of  removing  the  vitreous  glaze  from  porcelain, 
leaving  the  dull  luster  of  the  surface  of  ivory.  The  proii- 
uct  is  called  ivory  porcelain.  Kriiyht. 

De-pone'  (de-pon'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deponed 
(-pond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deponing.]  [L.  depoiiere^  de- 
posiftim,  to  put  down,  in  LL.,  to  assert  under  oath  ;  ile- 
+  ponere  to  put,  place.     See  Position,  ami  cf.  Deposit.] 

1.  To  lay,  as  a  stake  ;  to  wager.     [Obs.}       lludibras. 

2.  To  lay  down.     [7?.]  Sonthnj. 

3.  To  assert  under  oath  ;  to  depose.     [A  Scotticism} 
Sprot  deponcth  that  he  entered  himself  thereafter  in  confer- 
ence. State  Triah  (lGO(i). 

De-pone',  v.  i.  To  testify  under  oath  ;  to  depose  ;  to 
bear  witness.     [..4  Scotticism} 

The  fairy  Glr.rianda,  wliose  credibility  on  thie  point  can  not 
he  called  in  question,  dej/oues  to  the  contiuement  of  ^^Krhn  in 

a  true.  Dxnlop. 

De-pO'nent  (df-po'nent),  n.  [L.  deponens,  -cutis,  lay- 
ing down.  See  Depose,  ?'.  ^]  1.  (Law)  One  who  de- 
poses or  testifies  under  oath  ;  one  who  gives  evidence  ; 
usually,  one  who  testifies  in  writing. 

2.  (Gr.  &  Lat.  Gram.)  A  deponent  verb. 

Syii.  —  Deponent,  Affiant.  These  are  legal  terms 
describing  a  person  who  makes  a  written  declaration  un- 
der oath,  mtn  a  view  to  establish  certain  facts.  An  adi- 
ant  is  one  who  makes  an  affidavit,  or  declaration  under 
oath,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  A 
deponent  is  one  who  makes  a  deposition,  or  gives  written 
testimony  under  oath,  to  be  used  m  the  trial  of  some  case 
before  a  court  of  justice.    See  mider  Deposition. 

De-po'nent,  a.  [L.  deponens,  -entis,  laying  down  (its 
proper  pas.sive  meaning),  p.  pr.  of  deponere:  ef.  F.  de- 
jionent.  See  Depone.]  (Gram.)  Having  a  passive  form 
with  an  active  meaning,  as  certain  Latin  and  Greek 
verbs. 

De-pop'u-la-cy  (de-p5p'u-la-s3?),  n.  Depopulation; 
destruction  of  population.     [E.}  Chapman. 

De-pop'u-late  (de-p5p'ij-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
populated (-la't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depopulating  (-la'- 
tlng).]  [L.  depopulatus,  p.  p.  of  depopulari  to  ravage  ; 
de  ■{- populari  to  ravage,  fr.  populus  people;  cf.  OF. 
depopider,  F.  depeupler.  See  People.]  To  deprive  of 
inhabitants,  wheth.er  by  death  or  by  expulsion  ;  to  reduce 
greatly  the  popuJousness  of ;  to  dispeople  ;  to  unpeople. 
Where  is  tlii,*  viper, 
That  would  d'Topiilnte  the  city:'  Sliak. 

G^^  It  is  not  synonymous  with  lamuq  waste  or  destroy- 
in'j,  being  limited  to  the  loss  of  inhabitants ;  as,  an  armV 
or  a  famine  may  depopulate  a  country.  It  rarely  expresses 
an  entire  loss  of  inhabitants,  but  often  a  great  diimnution 
of  their  numbers ;  as,  the  deluge  depopulated  the  earth. 

De-pop'u-late,  v.  i.    To  become  dispeopled.     [R.} 
WlicthiT  the  country  he  drponnlniiuQ  or  not.     Goldsniith. 

De-pop^ U-la'tlon  (dJ-pSp'u-la'shun),  71.  [L.  depopn- 
Intio  pillaging:  cf.  F.  depopulation  depopulation.]  The 
act  of  depopulating,  or  the  condition  of  being  depopu- 
lated ;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants. 

The  desolation  and  dcpnpidntion  [of  St.  Quentin]  were  now 
complete.  Motlc'i. 

De-pop'u-la''tor  (de-p5p'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.,  pillager.] 
One  who  dppopulates;  a  dispeopler. 

De-port'  (d?-port'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deported  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Deporting.]  [F.  deporter  to  transport  for 
life,  OF.,  to  divert,  amuse,  from  L.  deportare  to  carry 
away;   de  -|-  portare  to  carry.    See  Port  demeanor.] 

1.  To  transport ;  to  carry  "away ;  to  exile ;  to  send 
into  banishment. 

ITc  told  us  lie  had  been  deported  to  Spnin.         Walsh. 


2.  To  carry  or  demean;  to  conduct;   to  bebare f  — 

followed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

lA-t  lut  uuttiat^HailDT  diport  Jiiriibcll  m  tJie  most  graceful  man- 
nt.r  beltjri-  ii  |.rnict.  Pojie. 

De-port'  (dS-porf),  n.  Behavior ;  carrhige  ;  demeanor ; 
deijortment.     [Obs.}     '*  Goddtihulike  deport.''^       Milton 

De'por-ta'tion  (dt~'p*.r-ta'hhun  or  di-p'Sr-),  n.  [L_ 
dcportatio:  cf.  F.  ili-porlat<on.'\  The  a^jt  of  deporthig 
or  (exiling,  or  the  state  of  being  dejJorKid  ;  banishiueut  i 
transportation. 

Ill  tlieir  dfjiortations,  they  hod  often  the  lavor  of  their  con- 
'l'"^''or6.  ^  Attrrfmry. 

De-port'znent  (de-port'ment),  n.  [F.  deportenicnt 
iiiimunduit,  OF.,  diiiirjuior.  See  Deport.]  Manner  of 
ih-porting  or  di-meaning  one's  self;  manner  of  acting-, 
conduct ;  carriage  ;  esiwcially,  manner  of  a*^^ting  witli 
respect  to  the  courtesies  and  duties  of  life ;  behavior  ; 
demeanor  ;  bearing. 

Ihc  gravity  of  hia  drportnintt  carried  Jnm  HUfe  tlirouKli  manv 
diliiculticH.  .Siri/i. 

De-por'ture(dc-por'tur;  IS.'i),?!.   Deportment.  [Obs.\ 

St:itily  ])ort  und  mujCBticul  ilipnrtnre.  .'<i>pnd. 

De-p08'a-ble  f'le-poz'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being  de- 

po.scd  or  ch  prived  of  oflice.  Jfowell. 

De-pos'al  (-'^'1),  n.  The  act  of  deposing  from  office  ; 
a  removal  from  tlie  throne.  For. 

De-pose'  (de-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deposed  (d?- 
pozd') ;  p.  pr.  Ar  vb.  n.  Deposing.]  [F.  deposer,  in  the 
sense  of  L.  deponere  to  put  down  ;  but  from  pref.  de- 
(L.  de)  -j-poser  to  place.  See  Po.sE,  Pause.]  1.  To  lay 
down  ;  to  divest  one's  self  of  ;  to  Lny  aside.  [Obs.} 
Tims  when  the  j-tatc  one  Edward  did  d-posc, 
A  ureiittT  Edward  in  his  rnotn  arobc.  Dn/den: 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  deposit.     [Obs.} 

AtNhtionnl  mud  d'po<fd  upon  it.  Wooduard. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  throne  or  other  high  station  ;  to 
dethrone  ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  olfice. 

A  tyrant  over  his  hubjecta,  and  therefore  worthy  to  he  de- 
V^"-  d-  I'rynivr. 

4.  To  testify  under  oath  ;  to  bear  testimony  to  ;  —  now 
u.sually  said  of  bearing  testimony  which  is  officially  writ- 
ten down  for  future  use.  Abbott. 

To  'tepow  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands.    Bacon. 

5.  To  put  under  oath.     [Obs.} 

D'-pose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Shal:. 

De-pose',  v.  i.  To  bear  witness ;  to  testify  under  oath  j 
to  make  deposition. 

Tlien,  Beein^  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

Vuur  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  f  fivulous.  Shak^ 

De-pos'er  (de-poz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  deposes  or  de- 
gradt'.s  from  office. 

2.  Out- who  testifies  or  deposes;  a  deponent. 

De-pos'it  (de-p5z'It),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DEPOSITED  ; 
p.  pr.  ^  vb.  n.  Depositing.]  [L.  deposUus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
ponere. See  Depone,  and  cf.  Deposit,  7i.}  1.  To  lay- 
down  ;  to  place ;  to  put ;  to  let  fall  or  throw  down  (as 
sediment) ;  as,  a  crocodile  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand  ; 
the  waters  deposited  a  rich  alluvium. 

The  fear  is  dcjiosited  in  conscience.        Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  lay  up  or  away  for  safe  keeping  ;  to  put  up  ;  to 
store  ;  as,  to  depos^it  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

3.  To  lodge  in  some  one's  hands  for  safe  keeping  ;  tf> 
commit  to  the  custody  of  another;  to  intrust;  esp.,  to 
place  in  a  bank,  as  a  sura  of  money  subject  to  order. 

4-  To  lay  aside;  to  rid  one's  seli  of.     [Obs.} 
If  what  is  written  prove  useful  to  you.  to  tlie  d'l.o'itinq  that 
which  I  can  not  but  deem  an  error.  J/aminond. 

[J^^  Both  this  verb  and  the  noun  following  were  for- 
merly written  deposite. 

De-pos'it,  71.  [L.  depositum,  fr.  depositus,  p.  p.  of 
deponere :  cf.  F.  depot,  OF.  depost.  See  Deposit,  v.  ^, 
and  cf.  Depot.]  1.  That  which  is  deposited,  or  laid  or 
thromi  dowTi ;  as,  a  deposit  in  a  flue  ;  especially,  matter 
precipitated  from  a  solution  (as  the  siliceous  deposits  oi 
hot  springs),  or  that  which  is  mechanically  deposited  (aa 
tlie  mud,  gravel,  etc.,  deposits  of  a  river). 

The  deposit  already  formed  affording  to  the  succeedins  por- 
tions of  the  charjred  fluid  a  basis.  Kirican. 

2.  (Mininy)  A  natural  occurrence  of  a  useful  mineral 
under  conditions  to  incite  exploitation.  Raymond. 

3.  That  which  is  placed  anywhere,  or  in  any  one's:- 
hands,  for  safe  keeping  ;  something  intrusted  to  the  care- 
of  another;  esp..  money  lodged  with  a  bank  or  banker^ 
subject  to  order  ;  anything  given  as  pledge  or  security. 

4.  {Law)  (a)  A  bailment  of  money  or  goods  to  be  kept 
gratuitously  for  the  bailor,  {h)  Money  lodged  with  a. 
party  as  earnest  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a. 
duty  assumed  by  the  person  depositing. 

5.  A  place  of  deposit  ;  a  depository,     [i?.] 

Bank  of  deposit.  See  under  Bank.  —  In  deposit,  or  Oa 
dapoBit,  in  trust  or  safe  keeping  as  a  deposit ;  as,  coin* 
\rere  received  on  deposit. 

Do-pos'i-ta-ry  (de-p5zT-t5-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Depositahies-. 
(-riz).     [L.  depositarius,  fr.  deponere.     See   Deposit.] 

1.  One  with  whom  anything  is  lodged  in  trust ;  one- 
who  receives  a  deposit ;  —  the  correlative  of  depositor. 

I  .  .  .  made  you  my  guardians,  ray  depositaries.     Shah. 

The  dQiositaries  of  power,  who  are  mere  dclesates  of  the 

people.  J.  'S.  JIHL 

2.  A  storehouse  ;  a  depository.  Sp.  Ilurd. 

3.  {Law)  One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed,  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor  without  a  recompense.  Kent. 

Dep^O-sl'tlon  (d^p'o-zTsh'iin  or  de'po- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
deposifio,  fr.  deponere  :  cf.  F.  deposition.    See  DKPOsrr.3 

1.  The  act  of  depositing  or  deposing ;  the  act  of  lay- 
ing down  or  throwing  down  ;  precipitation. 

The  dipofition  of  rough  sand  and  rolled  pebbles,  ff.  Miner. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  before  the  mind  ;  presentation. 
The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of  their  courti* 

needs  not  the  diposition  of  their  examples,  eince  it  hath  the 
authority  of  a  known  principle.  11'.  Montarpi. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  aside  a  sovereign  or  a  public 
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officer ;  deprivation  of  authority  and  dignity ;  displace- 
ment ;  removal. 

£3^"  ^deposition  differs  from  an  abdicnlion,  an  ab- 
•dicadon  being  voluntary,  and  a  deposition  compulsory. 

4.  That  wliich  is  deposited ;  matter  laid  or  thrown 
<lown ;  sediment ;  alluviaj  matter ;  as,  banks  are  some- 
times depositio7iS  of  alluvial  matter. 

5.  An  opinion,  example,  or  statement,  laid  down  or 
asserted ;  a  declaration. 

6.  {Law)  The  act  of  laying  down  one's  testimony  in 
Tvriting ;  also,  testimony  laid  or  taken  down  in  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  competent  officer, 
and  in  reply  to  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories. 

Syn.  — Deposition,  Affidawt.  Affidavit  is  the  wider 
•term.  It  denotes  any  autliorized  ex  parte  written  state- 
"ment  of  a  person,  sworn  to  or  affirmed  before  some  com- 
T>etent  magistrate.  It  is  made  n  ithout  cross-examination, 
and  requires  no  notice  to  an  opposing  party.  It  is  gen- 
erally signed  by  the  party  making  it,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  by  liimself  or  any  other  person.  A  deposition  is  the 
■written  testimony  of  a  witness,  taken  down  in  due  form 
of  law,  and  sworn  to  or  affirmed  by  the  deponent.  It  must 
be  taken  before  some  authorized  magistrate,  and  upon  a 
"prescribed  or  reasonable  notice  to  the  opposing  party, 
that  he  may  attend  and  cross-examine.  It  is  generally 
■written  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  witness  by  the  mag- 
istrate, or  some  person  for  him,  and  in  his  presence. 

De-pos'1-tOr  (de-poz'I-ter),  n,  [L.,  fr.  depunere.  See 
Depone.]  One  who  makes  a  deposit,  especially  of  money 
in  a  bank  ;  — the  correlative  of  depository. 

De-pOS'1-to-ry  (-tS-rj"),  n. ;  pi.  Depositories  (-rTz). 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited  for  sale  or 
ieoping ;  as,  a  warehouse  is  a  depository  for  goods;  a 
clerk's  office  is  a  depository  for  records. 

2.  One  with  whom  something  is  deposited;  a  depositary. 
I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 

■with  me.  Junius. 

r  De-pOS'1-tum  (-ttim),  n.     [L.]     Deposit. 

De-pos'i-ture  (-tur ;  135),  7i.  The  act  of  depositing; 
■deposition.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De'pOt  {de'po;  French  da-po' ;  277),  ?i.  [F.  depot, 
OF.  depost,  fr.  L.  depnsitum  a  deposit.     See  Deposit,  w.j 

1.  A  place  of  deposit  for  the  storing  of  goods ;  a  ware- 
house ;  a  storehouse. 

The  islanfls  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  at  present  the  sreat 
■depots  of  this  kingdom.  hnt.  O-itic  (1794). 

2.  (3fil.)  (a)  A  military  station  where  stores  and  pro- 
-ffisions  are  kept,  or  where  recruits  are  assembled  and 
-drilled.  (6)  {Eng.  &  France)  The  headquarters  of  a 
Tegiment,  where  all  supplies  are  received  and  distributed, 
Tecruits  are  assembled  and  instructed,  infirm  or  disa- 
bled soldiers  are  taken  care  of,  and  all  the  wants  of  the 
Tegiment  are  provided  for. 

3.  A  railway  station  ;  a  building  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  railway  passengers  or  freight.  [£'.  S.] 
.   Syn,  — See  Station. 

Dep'per  fdep'per),  a.     Deeper.     [Obs.']  Chancer. 

DepTa-va'tlon  (dep'ra-va'shun),  ?i.  [L.  depravafio, 
Irom   il'^jiranrre:  cf.  F.  depravation.      See    Deprave.] 

X.  Detraction  ;  depreciation.    lObs."} 

To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme. 

For  depravation.  Shah. 

2.  The  act  of  depraving,  or  making  anything  bad  ;  the 
^act  of  corrupting. 

3.  The  state  of  being  depraved  or  degenerated  ;  degen- 
•eracy ;  depravity. 

The  depravation  of  his  moral  character  destroyed  his  judg- 
'"<^'"t-  ^'T-  <}.  r.  Lewis. 

4.  (Med.)  Change  for  the  worse  ;  deterioration  ;  mor- 
bid perversion. 

Syn.  — Depravity  :  corruption.  See  Depravity. 
De-prave'  (de-prav'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depraved 
<-pravd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Depraving.]  [L.  depravare, 
■depravatam  ;  de -\- pravirs  crooked,  distorted,  perverse, 
-wicked.]  1.  To  speak  ill  of ;  to  depreciate  ;  to  malign  ; 
4o  revile.     [0&5.] 

And  thou  knowest,  conscience.  I  came  not  to  chide 

Nor  dt'prarr  thy  person  with  a  prouil  heart,  /'uts  Plowman. 

2.  To  make  bad  or  worse  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  corrupt. 

Whose  pride  deprave'^  each  other  better  part.    Spenser. 

f^yn,—  To  comip':;  %itiate  ;  contaminate;  pollute. 

De-prav'ed-Iy  (-ed-lj),  adv.    in  a  depraved  mamier. 

De-prav'ed-ness,  n.    Depravity.  Hammond. 

De-prave'ment(-ment),7(.  Depravity.  lOhs,']  Milton. 

De-prav'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  depraves  or  corrupts. 

De-prav'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  depraving  manner. 

De-prav'I-ty  (de-pravT-ty),  n.  [From  Depra\'e  :  cf.  L. 
pravitas  crookedness,  perver.'ieness.]  The  state  of  being 
•depraved  or  corrupted ;  a  vitiated  state  of  moral  char- 
acter ;  general  badness  of  character ;  wickedness  of  mind 
■or  heart ;  absence  of  religious  feeling  and  principle. 

Total  depravity.    See  Original  sin,  and  Calvinism. 

Syn.—  Corruption  ;  vitiation  ;  wickedneas;  vice  -con- 
taniiiiation;  degeneracy.  —  Depravity,  Depravation 
■Corruption.  JJpprardf/  inavirinted  stntoof  mind  or  frf-1- 
ing;  an,  the  drpra lit'/ (,f  th<- huin:in  hf-art  •  <!>■  ur«r!f ,i  ui 
public  morals.  JJeiirnvf/iou  ^^'''^nU  totli.-  ai^t  np  pr-.c-ss 
of  makimi  d.-praved,  and  li.-nr.-  to  tlie  end  t)ins  nVhed  "■ 
aa,  agradu.-il'//;-/Yn,//m;,  „f  i)rinfii)le ;  a  drnrnration  of 
inann.TH,  of  morals,  of  th.-  heart,  ctr.  Corruption  is  the 
•only  one  of  these  Words  wlurh  apnlie.^  to  plivHi.-al  sub- 
atanccH,  and  m  referenfc  to  tlifse  rl.-notps  th.-'iinHCHs  hv 
which  their  component  parts  arr-  dlHsoIv.-d  u'un-  when 
figuratively  used,  it  denotes  an  ntter  vitiiitimi  of  lirinri- 
nle  or  feeling,  /yr/zmr//,/ applies  oidy  to  tlie  mind  and 
heart:  we  can  Hpeak  of  a  depraved  taste,  or  a  romipt 
taate;  in  the  first  we  introdure  the  notion  that  there  has 
been  the  influence  of  bad  training  to  pervert :  in  the  Bor- 
•ond.  that  there  isa  want  of  tnie  principle  to  decide.  The 
<)ther  two  words  have  a  wider  ukc  :  we  can  wiicik  of  the 
■depravation  or  the  rorrftj.tion  of  taste  and  public  ncnti- 
inent.  iJepravilu  in  more  or  less  open  :  forniptiou  in  more 
or  Icsadiseuisea  in  its  operations.  What  \»de]>raved  re- 
<|tnrcB  to  be  reformed;  what  is  corrupt  requires  to  be 
j)urined. 

DepTe-ca-Dle  (diVrS-kA-b'l),  a.  [L.  drprecahilis  ex- 
ora»»If.]     Tliat  may  or  should  be  deprecated.        Paley. 


I  Dep're-cate  (dep're-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depre- 
I  CATEu(-ka't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  DEPEECATiNo(-ka'tlng).] 
[L.  deprevatus,  p.  p.  of  deprecari  to  avert  by  prayer,  tu 
deprecate;  de -f- precari  to  pray .  See  Pkay.]  To  pray 
against,  as  an  evil ;  to  seek  to  avert  by  prayer  ;  to  desire 
the  removal  of ;  to  seek  deliverance  from ;  to  express 
deep  regret  for  ;  to  disapprove  of  strongly. 

Ills  purpose  was  c/';prf(:a((;(/  by  all  around  him,  and  he  was 
with  ditiicully  induced  to  abandon  it.  Sir  W.  Hcott. 

Dep're-ca'ting-ly  (-ka'ting-ly),  adv.  In  a  deprecating 
manner. 

Dep're-ca'tion  (dSp're-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  deprecatio  ; 
cf.  F.  deprecation.']  1.  The  act  of  deprecating  ;  a  praying 
against  evil ;  prayer  that  an  evil  may  be  removed  or  pre- 
vented ;  strong  e.\pression  of  disapprobation. 

Humble  dtprtcation.  Milton. 

2.  Entreaty  for  pardon ;  petitioning. 

3-  An  imprecation  or  curse.     \_Obs.']  Gilpin. 

Dep're-ca-tlve  (dSp're-kS-tlv),  a.  [L.  deprecativus  : 
cf.  F.  di'i'i' cadf.']  berviug  to  deprecate;  deprecatory. 
—  Dep're-ca-tlvely,  adv. 

Dep're-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  Ji.    [L.]    One  who  deprecates. 

Dep're-ca-to-ry  (-ka.-to-rj),  a.  [L.  deprecatorius.~\ 
Serving,'  to  deprecate  ;  tending  to  remove  or  avert  evil  by 
prayer;  apologetic. 

Humble  and  deprecatory  letters.  Bacon. 

De-pre'ct-ate  (de-pre'shi-at),  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
preciated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DBPaECiATiNo  (-ac- 
ting).] [L.  depretiatuSy  depreciatus^  p.  p.  of  depretiare, 
-dare,  to  depreciate  ;  de  -\-  pretiare  to  prize,  iv.  pretium 
price.  See  Price.]  To  lessen  in  price  or  estimated  val- 
ue ;  to  lower  the  worth  of  ;  to  represent  as  of  little  value 
or  claim  to  esteem ;  to  undervalue.  Addison. 

Which  .  .  .  some  over-severe  philosophers  may  look  upon 
fastidiously,  or  undervalue  and  depreciate.  Cnduorth. 

To  prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
obligfa  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself.  Burke. 

Syn.  — To  decry  ;  disparage;  traduce;  lower;  detract; 
underrate.    See  Decry. 

De-pre'ci-ate,  v.  i.  To  fall  in  value ;  to  become  of 
less  worth  ;  to  sink  in  estimation  ;  as,  a  paper  currency 
will  depreciate,  unless  it  is  convertible  into  specie. 

De-pre'cl-a'tion  (de-pre'shl-a'shun),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
preciatiun.']  1.  The  act  of  lessening,  or  seeking  to  les- 
sen, price,  value,  or  reputation. 

2.  The  falling  of  value  ;  reduction  of  worth.       Burke. 

3.  Tlie  state  of  being  depreciated. 
De-pre'ci-a'tive  (de-pre'shl-a'tTv  or  de-pre'sha-tTv),  a. 

Tending,  or  intended,  to  depreciate ;  expressing  depre- 
ciation ;  undervaluing.  —  De-pre'cl-a'Uve-ly,  adv. 

De-pre'cl-a'tor  (-ter),  n.      [L.]    One  who  depreciates. 

De-pre'cl-a-tO-ry(-shT-a-to-ry  or -sha-t6-rj-),f7.  Tend- 
ing to 'Irpreciate;  undervaluing;  depreciative. 

Dep're-da-ble  (dSp're-da-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  depreda- 
tion.    [Obs.]     *'aiade  le-ss  depredalife.''^  Bacon. 

Dep're-date  (d6p're-dat),  v.  t.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Depre- 
dated (-da'ted)  ;  p.pr.  &Th.  7i.  Depredating  (-da'tlng).] 
[L.  depraedatus,  p.  p.  of  depraedari  to  plunder ;  de  -{- 
praedari  to  plunder,  praeda  plunder,  prey.  See  Prey.] 
To  subject  to  plunder  and  pillage  ;  to  despoil ;  to  lay 
waste  ;  to  prey  upon. 

It  niakcth  the  substance  of  the  body  .  ,  .  lefls  apt  to  be  con- 
eumed  and  depredated  by  the  epirits.  Bacon. 

Dep're-date,  v.  i.  To  take  plunder  or  prey  ;  to  com- 
mit waste  ;  as,  the  troops  depredated  on  the  country. 

DepTe-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  n.  [L.  deprnedafio:  cf. 
F.j!epredation.]  The  act  of  depredating,  or  the  state  of 
being  depredated;  the  act  of  despoiling  or  making  in- 
road.s ;  as,  the  sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the  land. 

Dep're-da'tor  (d^p're-da'ter),  n.  [L.  depraedator.] 
One  who  jdunders  or  piDages  ;  a  spoiler  ;  a  robber. 

Dep're-da'tO-ry  (-tS-ry).  a.  Tending  or  designed  to 
depredate ;  characterized  by  depredation  ;  plundering  ; 
as,  a  depredatory  incursion. 

De-pred'i-cate  (de-prSd'T-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  {mien- 
B\\e)  -\-  predicate.]     To  proclaim;  to  celebrate.     [R.] 

Dep're-hend'  (dep^re-hend'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dep- 
rehended;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii,  Deprehending.]  [L.  depre- 
hendere^  deprehensrnn  ;  de  -f  prcheiidere  to  lay  hold  of, 
seize.  See  Prehensile.]  1.  To  take  unawares "orby  sur- 
prise ;  to  seize,  as  a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act ; 
to  catch  ;  to  apprehend 

The  deprehended  adulteress.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  discover  ;  to  find  out. 

The  motions  ...  arc  to  he  drprchmded  by  experience.  Bacon. 

Dep're-hen'sl-ble  (-h5n'sT-b'l),  a.  That  may  be 
canglit  or  discovered ;  apprehensible.  [Obs.]  Petty. 
—  Dep'rehen'sl-We-ness,  n.    [Ohs.] 

Dep're-hen'slon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  deprehcn.'^io.]  A 
catching;  discovery.     [Obs.]  Up,  Halt. 

De-press'  (de-prgs'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Depressed 
(-prSsf);  p.  pr.  &  rh,  n.  Depressing.]  [L.  depressns, 
p.  p.  of  deprimerc;  de  +  premere  to  press.     See  Press.] 

1.  To  press  down  ;  to  cause  to  sink  ;  to  let  fall ;  to 
lower;  as,  to  depress  the  nuizzle  of  a  gun;  tn  depress 
the  eyes.     "  With  lips  depressed."  Tennyson. 

2.  To  bring  down  or  humble  ;  to  abase,  as  pride. ' 

3.  To  cast  a  gloom  upon  ;  to  sadden ;  to  deject ;  as,  his 
spirits  were  depre.'tsed. 

4.  To  lessen  tlie  activity  of  ;  to  make  dull ;  to  embar- 
rass, as  trade,  commerce,  etc. 

5.  To  lessen  in  price  ;  to  cause  to  decline  in  value  ;  to 
cheapen ;  to  depreciate. 

6.  (Math.)  To  reduce  (an  equation)  to  n  lower  degree. 
To  d«preBii  the  pole  (Xaut.^,  to  cause  the  sidoroal  pnle  to 

appear  h.wcr  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by  sailing  toward 
the  ecluator. 

Syn. —  To  sink;  lower;  abase;  cast  down :  deject; 
humbUi ;  degrade  ;  dispirit ;  discourage. 

De-press',  a,  [L.  depressus,  p.  p.]  Having  the  mid- 
dle lower  than  the  border ;  concave.     [Obs."] 

If  the  Mcnl  bi-  drprri>H  or  hollow.         JJammond. 


De-press'ant  (de-prSs'ant),  n.  (Med.)  An  agent  or 
remedy  wliich  lowers  the  vital  powers. 

De-pressed'  (de-pr6st'),  a.  1.  Pressed  or  forced  down ; 
lowered;  sunk;  dejected;  dispirited;  sad;  humbled. 

2.  (Bat.)  (a)  Concave  on  the  upper  side; — said  of  a 
leaf  whose  disk  is  lower  than  the  border,  (b)  Lying  flat ; 
—  said  of  a  stem  or  leaf  which  lies  close  to  the  ground. 

3.  (Zool.)  Having  the  vertical  diameter  shorter  than 
the  horizontal  or  transverse  ;  — said  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, or  of  parts  of  the  bodies. 

De-press 'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  depressing  manner. 
De-pres'sion  (dS-presh'iin),  n.    [L.  depressio:  cf.  F. 
depres.sio7i.]     1.  The  act  of  depressing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  depressed  ;  a  sinking. 

3.  A  falling  in  of  the  surface  ;  a  sinking  below  its  true 
place  ;  a  cavity  or  hollow ;  as,  rougliness  consists  in  little 
protuberances  and  depressions. 

4.  Humiliation  ;  abasement,  as  of  pride. 
6.  Dejection ;  despondency ;  lowness. 

In  great  dejirc-'^sioji  of  spirit.  Baker. 

6.  Diminution,  as  of  trade,  etc. ;  inactivity ;  dullness. 

7.  (Astron.)  The  angiUar  distance  of  a  celestial  object 
below  the  horizon. 

8.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  reducing  to  a  lower  de- 
gree ;  —  said  of  equations. 

9.  (Surg.)  A  method  of  operating  for  cataract ;  couch- 
ing.    See  Couch,  v.  t.,  8. 

Angle  of  depression  ( Geod.),  one  which  a  descending  line 
makes  witii  a  horizontal  plane.  —  DepresBion  of  thedew- 
point  {Mfteor.  i.  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  dew-poiiit 
is  lower  than  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmospliere.  — 
Depression  of  the  pole,  its  apparent  sinking,  as  the  .specta- 
tor goes  toward  the  equator. —Depression  of  the  visible 
horizon.   (Astron.)  Same  as  Dip  of  the  hoj-izou,  under  Dip. 

Syn.  —  Abasement;  reduction;  sinking;  fall;  humili- 
ation ;  dejection ;  melancholy. 

De-press'ive  (de-pres'Tv),  a.  Able  or  tending  to  de- 
press or  cast  down.  —  De-press'ive-ness,  n. 

De-pres'SO-mo'tOr  (de-prea^'ao-mo'ter),  «.  (Med.)  De- 
pressing or  diminishing  the  capacity  for  movement,  as 
depressontotor  nerves,  which  lower  or  inhibit  muscular 
activity.  —  n.  Any  agent  tliat  depresses  the  activity  of 
the  motor  centers,  as  bromides,  etc. 

De-press'or  (de-prgs'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
wliich.  presses  down;  an  oppressor. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  depresses  or  tends  to  draw 
down  a  part. 

Depreasor  nerve  (Physiol.),  a  nerve  which  lowers  the 
activity  of  an  organ ;  as,  the  depressor  nerve  of  the  heart. 

Dep'ri-ment  (dep'rl-ment),  a.  [L.  deprime^is,  p.  pr. 
of  deprimere.  See  Depress.]  Serving  to  depress.  [A] 
"■  Depriment  muscles."  Derham. 

De-pri'SUre  (de-pri'zhSr ;  135),  n.  [¥.  depHser  to 
undervalue  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-priser  to  prize,  fr.  pi-ix 
price,  f r.  L.  pretium.  See  Dispraise.]  Low  estimation ; 
disesteeni ;  contempt.     [Obs.] 

De-prlv'a-ble  (de-priv'A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or 
liable  to  be,  deprived  ;  liable  to  be  deposed. 

Kings  of  Spain  .  ,  .  deprivable  for  their  tyrannies.    Prt/nne. 

Dep'rl-va'tion  (dSp'ri-va'shun),  n.    [LL.  deprivatio.} 

1.  The  act  of  depriving,  dispossessing,  or  bereaving; 
the  act  of  deposing  or  divesting  of  some  dignity. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  ;  privation  ;  loss ;  want ; 
bereavement. 

3.  (EccL  Law)  The  taking  away  from  a  clergyman 
his  benefice,  or  other  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity. 

(f^^  Drprivatiov  may  be  a  bmeficio  or  ab  officio  :  the 
first  takes  away  the  living,  the  last  degrades  and  deposes 
from  till-  order. 

De-prlve'  (dt-priv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deprived 
(-privd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depriving.]  [LL.  deprivare, 
deprivattint,  to  divest  of  office ;  L.  de  +  privare  to  be- 
reave, deprive  :  cf.  OF.  depriver.  See  1*kivate  ]  1.  To 
take  away ;  to  put  an  end  to  i  to  destroy.     [Obs.] 

'T  is  honor  to  deprive  dishonored  life.  S/iak. 

2.  To  dispossess ;  to  bereave ;  to  divest ;  to  hinder 
from  possessing ;  to  debar;  to  shut  out  from; — with  a 
remoter  object,  usually  preceded  by  of. 

God  liath  dejirivi-d  her  of  wisdom.        Joh  xxxix.  1". 
It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over  him- 
self. Jilocatday. 

3.  To  divest  of  office ;  to  depose  ;  to  dispossess  of  dig- 
nity, especially  ecclesiastical. 

A  minister  dcpmrrl  for  inconforniity.  Bacon, 

Syn.  —  To  strip  ;  despoil ;  rob ;  abridge. 

De-prive'ment  (-mcnt),  7i.    Deprivation.    [P.] 

De-prlv'er  (-prlv'er),  n.  Oue  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
prives. 

De-pros'trate  (de-prSs'trSt),  a.  Fully  prostrate ;  hum- 
ble ;  low;  rude.     [Obs.] 

Flow  may  weak  mortal  rver  hone  to  file 

His  nnsiiiootli  tongue,  and  his  dcproslrate  style.    6.  Fletcher. 

Do'pro-vin'clal-ize  (du'prn-vTn'ehnl-Iz),  v.  t.  To  di- 
vest of  provincial  quality  or  characteristics. 

Depth  (dPjitlO,  7).  [From  Deep;  akin  to  D.  di'epte, 
Icel.  df/pf,  dfip^,  Gotli.  diupipa.]  X.  The  quality  of 
being  deep  ;  deepness  ;  periiendicularineasurenientdown- 
ward  from  the  surface,  or  horizontal  measurement  back- 
ward from  the  front ;  as,  the  depth  of  a  river  ;  the  depth 
of  a  body  of  troops. 

2.  Profoundness;  extent  or  degree  of  intensity  ;  abun- 
dance ;  completeness ;  as,  dejifh  of  knowledge,  or  color. 

Mindful  nf  that  heavenly  love 
Wliich  kiiOM-s  no  end  in  drpth  or  height.  KAlc. 

3.  Lowness ;  as,  depth  of  sound. 

4.  That  which  is  deep ;  a  deep,  or  the  deepest,  part 
or  place;  the  deep;  the  middle  part;  as,  the  depth  of 
night,  or  of  winter. 

From  yon  unclouded  drpthn  nbovc.  Kehle. 

The  depth  clnscd  nic  round  nhmit.         Jonah  ii.  6. 

5.  (Logic)  Tlie  number  of  simple  eloments  which  an 
abstract  conception  or  notion  includes ;  the  comprehen- 
sion or  content. 
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6.  (HornJofjy)  A  pair  of  toothed  wheels  which  work 
ton.'thor.     llY.] 

Depth  of  a  sail  (iV<n//.),  tJiB  fxtent  of  a  fnimro  Bail  from 
thi' liiiad  ropo  to  tiio  foot  rupo  ;  thn  leiiRtli  u£  tlm  after 
Icatrh  ijf  a  fltayHail  or  boom  sail ;  -*  commouly  called  the 
■•{rop  (if  a  .smi. 

Depth'en  (d5ptii''n),  r.  t.     To  deepen.      [0/j.?.] 

Depth'leSB,  a.     1.  Having  no  depth  ;  nhullow. 

2.  Of  iin-uf^ureleHS  deptli;  unfatliomable. 

In  clouds  of  tli-}ithkss  night.  Fratins. 

De-pu''ce-lat6  (df-pu'sS-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  de  +  LL.  pu- 
<'el!ii  virgin,  V.  purdlc:  cf.  >.  dt-pucelcr.^  To  dellonr ; 
to  deprive  of  virginity.     {Ohs.}  Jiaiky. 

De-pU^dl-cate  (-dt-kiit),  v.  t.  [L,  dcjnidicatus^  p.  p. 
of  ifrpi/diviire.]     To  detlour  ;  to  dibhonor.     \_01js.'] 

De-pulae'  (de-pQls'),  v.  t.  [L.  depulsus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
jnll'-rc  to  drive  out;  t^e +_pc//t7-c  to  drive]  To  drive 
away.     [O/i.s-.]  Cockcrain. 

De-pul'slon  (dJ-pul'shiln),  n.  [L.  depulsio.']  A  driv- 
ing or  thrusting  away,     [iv.]  Speed. 

De-pul'SO-ry  (du-pul'so-rj),  n.  [L.  depulsorius.J 
i)riving  or  tlnuHting  away  ;  averting.     [/?.]       Ilollana, 

Dep'u-rant  (<lt^i/u-raut),  a.  &  n.    i3Ird.)  Depurative. 

Dep'u-rate  (dep'u-riit),  a.  [LL.  dcpuratus,  p.  p.  of 
■depurare  to  purify;  L.  de  -\- jmnire  to  purify,  picrus 
clean,  pure.  Cf.  Depure.]  Depurated  ;  cleansed  ;  freed 
Ironi  impurities.  Boyle. 

Dep^U-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp,  &■  p.  p.  Depurated 
i-Ta'tM)  ;j).  2»'-  &  I'i.  n.  Dkpuratino  (-ranting).]  To 
:free  from  impurities,  heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence ; 
to  purify ;  to  cleanse. 

To  dcpuratp  the  mass  of  blood.  Jioijle. 

Dep^n-ra'tlon  (-rii'tihun),  71.  [Cf.  F.  depuration.'] 
The  ;u't  or  inut-ess  of  depurating  or  freeing  from  foreign 
or  iniiuirc  matter,  aa  a  liquid  or  a  wound. 

Dep'u-ra-tlve  (dSp'u-ra-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depw-n(if.'\ 
i^Mi'd.)  I'iirifying  the  blood  or  the  hvimorB;  depuratory. 
— -ji.  A  depurative  rfuiedy  or  agent ;  or  a  disease  wliich 
is  believed  to  be  depurative. 

Dep'U-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cleanses. 

Dep'u-ra-tO-ry  {-rfi^to-rj),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dtpuratoirp.'} 
Depurating  ;  tending  to  depurate  or  cleanse ;  depurative. 

De-pure'  (de-pOr'),  r.  i.  [F.  depurer.  See  Depd- 
HATE.]     To  depurate;  to  purify.     [C6s.] 

lie  sliiill  first  bo  (ffpjircif  and  cleanBPiI  before  that  he  .shall  be 
laid  ii[)  for  pure  pold  in  the  treasures  of  (ind.  iS'iV  J'.  Mure. 

De-pur'ga-tO-ry  (de-pOr'ga-tu-ry),  a.  Serving  to 
purge  ;  tt'iidiiii,'  tn  idranse  or  purify.     [0/av.]     Cofyrave. 

Dep'u-ri'tion  (di^p'u-rtsl/un),  n.     See  Depuration. 

Dep'u-ta-ble  (d6p'u-ta-b'l),  a.  Fit  to  be  deputed; 
euitaltle  to  art  as  a  deputy.  Carlylc. 

Dep/u-ta'tlon  (dep'u-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deputatkm. 
See  Depute.]  1.  The  act  of  deputing,  or  of  appointing 
or  commissioning  a  deputy  or  representative  ;  office  of  a 
•deputy  or  delegate  ;  vicegereucy. 

The  authority  of  cnnsciencc  stnnda  founded  upon  its  vice- 
gerency  ond  drjiutation  under  Gnd.  .•^onrh. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  deputed  or  commissioned 
by  anotlier  person,  party,  or  public  body  to  act  in  his  or 
its  behalf  ;  delegation  ;  as,  tlie  general  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  euemy  to  propose  a  truce. 

By  deputation,  oj-  In  deputation,  by  delegated  authority  : 
as  substitute  ;  through  tlie  medium  of  a  deputy.    [Obs.] 
Say  to  grent  Ca:sar  this  :  In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand.  Shak. 

Dep'U-ta'tOr  (dSp'fi-ta'ter),  n.  Ono  who  deputes,  or 
makes  a  deputation.     [7?.]  Locke. 

De-pilte'  (de-puf),  i\  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deputed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deputing.]  [F.  depufer^  fr.  L.  dejwfnrp  to 
■esteem,  consider,  in  LL.,  to  destine,  allot ;  de  -\-  pntare 
to  clean,  prune,  clear  up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  think.  See 
Pure.]  1.  To  appoint  as  depvity  or  agent ;  to  commis- 
sion to  act  in  one's  place  ;  to  delegate. 
There  is  no  man  depnfrd  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  2  Snm.  xv.  3. 
Some  persons,  dcjiuted  by  a  mcetin:?.        Stacaulay. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  assign;  to  choose.     [-R.] 

Tlie  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  usually  deputed  for 
Che  erection  of  statues.  liai-rnw. 

De-pute',  n.     A  person  deputed  ;  a  deputy.     [Scot.'} 

Dep'U-tlze  (d§p'u-tiz),  v.  t.  To  appoint  as  one's  dep- 
uty ;  to  empower  to  act  in  one's  stead  ;  to  depute. 

Dep'U-ty  (-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  Deputies  (-ttz).  [F.  depute,  fr. 
IAj.  deputattis.  See  Depute.]  1.  One  appointed  as  the 
substitute  of  another,  and  empowered  to  act  for  him,  in 
'his  name,  or  on  his  behalf  ;  a  substitute  in  office  ;  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  a  representative  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  vicegerent ;  as, 
the  deputy  of  a  prince,  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  township,  etc. 

There  was  then  [in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphatl  no  king  in 
Edom  ;  a  ticjivtij  was  king.  1  Kings  xxii.  47. 

God's  substitute, 
His  dcputii  anointed  in  His  si;jht.  Shdk. 

CI^P"  Depndj  is  used  in  combination  with  the  names  of 
vanovis  executive  officers,  to  denote  an  assistant  empow- 
ered to  act  in  their  name;  as,  deputy  collector,  deputy 
marshal,  dejiuty  sheriff. 

2.  A  member  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies.     [France] 

Chamber  of  Deputiea,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
French  legislative  assemblv ;  —  formerly  called  Corps 
Legislatif.  Its  members,  called  deiMlies.,  are  elected  by 
the  people  votmg  in  districts. 

Syn.  —  Substitute  ;  representative;  legate;  delegate  ; 
envoy  ;  agent ;  factor. 

De-quan'tl-tate  (do-kwHu'tT-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  de  + 
quimtitas,  -^dis.  See  Quantity.]  To  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of ;  to  disquantity.     lOhs.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

De-rac'i-nate  (de-rasl-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
hacinated  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  7-b.  it.  Deracinating 
<-na'tTng).]  [F.  deraciner  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  racine 
TOot,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  radieina,  fr.  L.  radix.,  radicis. 
Toot.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate,  [/v.] 
While  that  the  colter  rusts 
That  should  dfracifuUf  Bucli  savajjery.  Shnk. 


De-racl-na'tlon   (dc-rXs'T-na'MhQn),   n.      Tho  act  of 
pulling  uj)  by  the  roi>tM  ;  eradication,      [/i,'.] 
De-ralgn'  I  (dS-ran'),  v.   t.      [See  Dauhaion.]     {Old 
De-rain'     (     J.nw)  To  prove  or  to  refute  by  proof ; 
to  clear  (oik-'h  nclf).     [Ob.^.] 
De  raign'ment  I  (-m/;nt),  n.  [See  Darraign.]  1.  The 
De-raln'ment    (     act  of  deraigning.    [iJbu.] 
2.  Tlie    renunciation  of  religious  or  monastic  vows. 
[Oh.K.\  Blount. 

De-rall'(dt-ral'),  r.  t.  [itnp.  ^Sip.p.  Derailed  (-riiid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Derailing.]  To  cause  to  run  oif  from 
the  rails  of  a  railroad,  as  a  locomotive.  Lanlin'r. 

De-rail'ment  (-m/'nt),  ti.  Tlie  act  of  going  off,  or  the 
statr  of  l>riiig  oil,  tlM^  rails  of  a  railroad. 

De-range'  (<lu-ranj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ji.  Deranged 
(-ranjd^);  jf-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deranging.]  [F.  dentnyer  ; 
pref.  di-  m  diS'  (L.  dis-)  -\-  rnuyer  to  range.  See  Ranor, 
and  cf.  Disarrange,  Disrank.]  1.  To  put  out  of  place, 
order,  or  rank ;  to  disturb  tho  proper  arrangement  or 
order  of ;  to  throw  into  disorder,  confusion,  or  embar- 
rassment ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disarrange  ;  as,  to  derunye  tho 
plans  of  a  commander,  or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

2.  To  disturb  in  action  or  function,  as  a  part  or  organ, 
or  tlie  whole  of  a  machine  or  organism. 

A  sudden  full  dirnngcs  some  of  our  internal  parts.    Jilair. 

3.  To  disturb  in  the  orderly  or  normal  action  of  the 
intellect ;  to  render  insane. 

Syn. —To  disorder;  disarrange :  displace  ;  unsettle; 
disturb  ;  confuse  ;  discompose  ;  ruflie  ;  disconcert. 

De-ranged'  (de-ranjd'),  n.  Disordered ;  especially, 
disordered  in  ndnd  ;  crazy  ;  insane. 

The  story  of  a  poor  deranged  parish  lad.  Lamb. 

De-range'ment  (de-ranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  derange- 
ment.^ Tlie  act  of  deranging  or  putting  out  of  order,  or 
the  state  of  being  deranged  ;  disarrangement ;  disorder  ; 
confusion  ;  especially,  mental  disorder  ;  insanity. 

Syn.  — Disorder  ;  confusion;  embarrassment;  irregu- 
larity; disturbance;  insanity;  lunacy;  madness;  delir- 
ium ;  mania.    See  Insanity. 

De-ran'ger  (de-ran'jer),  n.    One  who  deranges. 

De-ray'  (de-ra'),  n.  [OF.  der?-oi,  desroi,  dr.<!rei  ;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  ~\-  roi,  rei,  rai,  order.  See  Akray.]  Dis- 
order;  merriment.     [Obs.] 

I!  Der'bl-0  (der'bi-o),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  European 
food  fish  {Lirfiia  ylauca). 

Der'by  (der'by  ;  usnally  dUr'b^?  in  Eng. ;  85),  n.  1.  A 
race  for  three-year-old  horses,  run  annually  at  Epsom 
(near  London),  for  the  Derby  stakes.  It  was  instituted 
by  the  12th  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1780. 

Derby  Day.  the  day  of  the  annual  race  for  the  Derby 
stakes,  —  Wednesday  of  the  week  before  Whitsuntide. 

2.  A  stiff  felt  hat  with  a  dome-shaped  crown. 

Der'by-shlre  spar'  (der'by-shTr  spar'  or  dar'-). 
iMin.)  A  massive  variety  of  fiiior  spar,  found  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  and  wrought  into  vases  and  other  orna- 
mental work. 

Der-dO'lng  (der-doo'Tng),  a.  [See  Dere,  v.  t.]  Doing 
daring  or  chivalrous  deeds.  [06^.]  "  In  derdoiny 
arms."  Spenser. 

Dere  (der),r. /.  [AS.  t/enan  to  hurt.]  To  hurt;  to 
harm  ;  to  injure.     [Ohs.]  Chaucer, 

Dere,  71.     Harm.     [Obs.]  Bohert  0/  Brumie. 

De-relne',  De-reyne'  (de-ran'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Dar- 
raign.    [Ob.\.l  Chaucer. 

Der'e-lict  (der'e-ITkt),  a.  [L.  derelietus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
relim/uere  to  forsake  wholly,  to  abandon  ;  de  -f-  relin- 
^j/e/T  to  leave.  See  Relinquish.]  1.  Given  up  or  for- 
saken by  the  natural  owner  or  guardian ;  left  and 
abandoned ;  as,  derelict  lands. 

The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  dcrf-Uct  children  hear 
to  their  mothers,  have  no  grounds  of  nature  or  assiduity  but 
civility  and  opinion.  Jer.  I'm/lor. 

2.  Lost ;  adrift ;  hence,  wanting  ;  careless  ;  neglect- 
ful ;  unfaithful. 

They  easily  prevailed,  go  ns  to  eeize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccu- 
pied, and  di.nJict  minds  of  his  [Chatham's]  friends  ;  and  in- 
stantly they  turned  the  vessel  wliolly  out  of  the  course  of  his 
policy.  Burke. 

A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  redress 
such  wronsjs  is  <lrreiirt  to  its  iiighest  duties.  J.  Lnr/iaiian. 

Der'e-llcti  n.  (Law)  (a)  A  thing  voluntarily  aban- 
doned or  willfully  cast  away  by  its  proper  owner,  espe- 
cially a  ship  abandoned  at  sea.  {b)  A  tract  of  land  left 
dry  by  tlif  sea,  and  tit  for  cultivation  or  use. 

bere-Uc'tion  (-ITk'shun),  7!.    [L.  derelictio.]    1.  The 
act  of  Waving  with  an  intention  not  to  reclaim  or  resume ; 
an  utter  forsaking  ;  complete  abandonment. 
Cession  or  derch'ction,  actual  or  tacit,  of  other  powers.    I^nrke. 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission  as  if  by  willful  abandonment. 

A  total  ilinxUcdon  of  military  duties.    Sir  IV.  Scutt. 

3.  The  state  of  being  left  or  abandoned. 

4.  {Law)  A  retiring  of  the  sea,  occasioning  a  change 
of  high-water  mark,  wliereby  land  is  gained. 

De're-U'gion-Ize  (de're-lTj'un-iz),  r.  t.  To  make  irre- 
ligious ;  to  turn  from  religion.     [/?.] 

He  would  dcnligionize  men  beyond  all  others.    De  Qtiinceij- 
Dereling  (der'lTng),  n.     Darling.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 
Derf   (derf),  a.     [Icel.  djar/r.]     Strong;    powerful; 
fierce.     [''>/;.v.]  — Derl'ly,  adv.     [Ob.-i.] 

De-lide'  (de-rid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  j).  p.  Derided  ;  p. 
pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  Deriding.]  [L.  deridere,  deri^ufn  ;  de  -f- 
7'idere  to  laugh.  See  Ridicule.]  To  laugh  at  with 
contempt ;  to  laugh  to  scorn ;  to  turn  to  ridicule  or 
make  sport  of  ;  to  mock ;  to  scoff  at. 

And  the  Pharisees,  also,  .  .  .  derided  him.    Luke  xvi.  14. 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  rl'-rides. 

And  I.an::liter  holding  hnth  his  sides.  Mitton. 

Syn.  —  To  mock;  laugh  at:  ridicule:  insult;  taunt; 

jeer ;    banter ;    rally.  —  To    Deride,    Ridicule,   Mock, 

Taunt.    A  man  may  ridicule  without  any  nnkindness  oi 

feeling  ;  his  object  may  be  to  correct  ;  as,  to  ridiculr  the 

follies  of  the  age.    He  who  derides  is  actuated  by  a  severe 


and  contemptuous  spirit :  as,  to  deride  one  for  his  reli- 
gioiiH  prim.'iwleH.  'J'o  inoek  is  stronger,  and  denotes  open 
and  Broriilnl  di-rihion  ;  a^,  to  m'" /.■  at  hin.  To  taunt  ihXa 
rcproarli  with  tht-  kccni.*st  iiisiill ;  an,  to  taunt  one  for  his 
iiiiHlortuufH.  Jiidirii/r  luMhihts  jnore  in  words  than  in 
actions;  il'ri.sian  and  ■inoibrij  evineo  themselves  in 
a'tiohs  as  well  a.s  words  ;  t'lunts  arc  always  expressed  iu 
Words  of  extreme  bittrrncsH. 

De-rld'er  (dr-rid'urj,  n.  One  who  derides,  or  laughs 
at,  anotlier  in  contempt  ;  a  mocker  ;  a  fwjoffer. 

De-rld'lng-ly,  "'/' .     lly  way  of  derision  or  mockery. 

De-rl'slon  (d.'-rtzh'un),  w.  [L.  deri.^io  :  cf.  F.  de- 
rision. H<-i-  Deride.]  1.  The  act  of  deriding,  or  the 
state  of  being  di-rided  ;  mockery  ;  scornful  or  cont^mp* 
tuous  treatment  which  holds  one  up  to  ridicule. 

lln  that  Hittfth  in  the  hcavena  flhull  laugh;  the  Lord  iihaU 
have  them  in  dtri»ioit.  pg.  {{,  4. 

Satan  behold  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thuH  in  drnsion  called.         Milton. 

2.  An  object  of  derision  or  scorn  ;  a  laughing-stock. 

I  was  u  diri.don  to  all  my  people.        Lnm.  Hi.  M, 

Syn.  —  Sconi ;  mockery;  contempt;  insult;  ridicule. 

De-rl'slve  ('Ic-ri'sTv),  '/.  Kxprei^^ing,  serving  for,  or 
characterized  by,  derittion.      '■'■  Jtrri.sirr  taunts."     Pope. 

—  De-rl'slve-ly,  adv.  —  De-rl'siveness,  n. 

De-ri'sO-ry  (-sii-ry)*  «■  [L.  dcriiorius :  cf,  F.  deri- 
soire.]     Derisive;  mocking,  Sha/te.tbury. 

De-rlv'a-We  (de-riv'i-li'l),  a.  [From  Derive.]  'J'hat 
can  be  derived  ;  obtainable  by  transmission  ;  capable  of 
being  known  by  inference,  as  from  premises  or  data  ; 
capable  of  being  traced,  as  from  a  radical ;  as,  income  is 
derivable  from  various  sources. 

All  honor  fler-irtthlr  upon  me,  .South. 

The  exquiflite  pleasure  deriualAii  from  the  true  and  beautiful 

relations  of  domeHtic  life.  //.  /".'.  licll. 

Tlie  argument  dcrirahb:  from  the  doxoIogicB.    J.  11.  Xewman. 

De-rlv'a-Wy,  eJdi\     By  derivation. 

De-riv'al  (de-riv'al),  n.    Derivation.    [B.] 

The  dcriual  of  c  from  «.  FarJe. 

Der'1-vate  (dPr'T-viit),  a.  [L.  derivatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
rivare.  See  Derive.]  Derived ;  derivative.  [B.]  II. 
T<t>ilor.^-n.     A  thing  derived;  a  derivative.     [B.] 

Der'1-vate  (-vat),_r.  t.    To  derive,     [fd,.-;.]       Ilnloet. 

Der'i-Va'tlon  (-va'slmn),  71.  [L.  derivatio :  cf.  F. 
de  rival  ion.  See  Derive.]  1.  A  leading  or  drawing  off 
of  water  from  a  stream  or  source.     [Obs.]        T.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  receiving  anything  from  a  source;  the 
act  of  procuring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  means,  or  condi- 
tion, as  profits  from  capital,  conclnsious  or  opinions 
from  evidence. 

As  touching  traditional  communication,  .  ,  .  I  dn  not  doubt 
but  many  of  those  truths  have  had  the  lielp  of  that  ihrivatitm. 

Sir  J/.  l/,iU. 

3.  The  act  of  tracing  origin  or  descent,  as  iu  gram- 
mar or  genealogy  ;  as,  the  derivation  of  a  word  from  an 
Aryan  root. 

4.  Tlie  state  or  method  of  being  derived ;  the  relation 
of  origin  when  established  or  asserted. 

5.  That  from  which  a  thing  is  derived. 

6.  That  wliich  is  derived  ;  a  derivative ;  a  deduction. 
From  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river. 

Gihhon. 

7.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  deducing  one  function 
from  another  according  to  some  fixed  law,  called  the 
lau-  of  derivation,  as  the  operation  of  differentiation  or 
of  integration. 

8.  {Med.)  A  drawing  of  humors  or  fluids  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another,  to  relieve  or  lessen  a  mor- 
bid process. 

Der'1-va'tloa-al  (der'I-va'shiin-al),  a.  Relating  to  der- 
ivation. Earle. 

De-riv'a-tlve  (de-rTv'4-tTv),  a.  [L.  denvativus:  cf. 
F.  derivatif.]  Obtained  by  derivation  ;  derived  ;  not  rad- 
ical, original,  or  fundamental  ;  originating,  deduced,  or 
formed  from  something  else  ;  secondarj' ;  as,  a  deriva- 
tive conveyance  ;  a  derivative  word. 

Derivative  circulation,  a  modification  of  the  circulation 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  arteries 
empty  directly  into  the  veins  without  the  interposition 
of  capillaries.  Flint. 

—  De-riv'a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  De-rlv'a-tlve-ness,  n. 
De-riv'a-tlve,  ?;.     1.  That  which  is  derived  ;  anj-thing 

obtained  or  deduced  from  another. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  word  formed  from  another  word,  by  a 
prefix  or  suffix,  an  internal  modification,  or  some  other 
change  ;  a  word  which  takes  its  origin  from  a  root. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  chord,  not  fundamental,  but  obtained 
from  another  by  inversion  ;  or,  vice  versa,  a  ground  tone 
or  root  implied  in  its  harmonics  in  an  actual  chord. 

4.  {Med.)  An  agent  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  der- 
ivation (in  the  medical  sense). 

5.  (Math.)  A  derived  function;  a  function  obtained 
from  a  given  function  by  a  certain  algebraic  process. 

H^^  Except  in  the  mode  of  derivation  the  derivative  is 
the  same  as  the  differential  coefficient.  See  liiffereiUial 
coexficient,  under  Diffeeexti.\l. 

6.  {Cfiein.)  A  substance  so  related  to  another  sub- 
stance by  modification  or  partial  substitution  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  it ;  thus,  the  amido  compounds 
are  derivatives  of  ammonia,  and  the  hydrocarbons  are 
derivatives  of  methane,  benzene,  etc, 

De-rtve'  (de-rlv'),  v.  t.  [iuip.  &  p.  p.  Derived 
(-rivd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deriving.]  [F.  deriver,  L.  de- 
rivare  ;  de  -p  rivits  stream,  brook.  See  Rn'AL.]  1.  To 
turn  the  course  of,  as  water ;  to  divert  and  distribute 
into  subordinate  channels ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  communicate  ; 
to  transmit ;  —  followed  by  to,  into,  on,  upon.     [Obs.] 

For  fear  it  [water]  choke  up  the  pits  ...  they  [the  workmen] 

derive  it  by  other  drains.  Holland. 

Her  due  loves  deriredto  that  vile  witch's  sliare.    Sifenser, 

Derived  to  us  by  tradition  from  Adam  to  Xoah.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin ;  to  obtain  by 
descent  or  by  transmission  ;  to  draw;  to  deduce; — fol- 
lowed hy  from. 


use,    unite,    rude,   ^ull,   tip,    iim ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      ctiair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,    tliin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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3.  To  trace  the  origin,  descent,  or  derivation  of;  to 
recognize  transmisaiou  of ;  as,  be  derives  this  word  from 
the  Auglo-Saxon. 

From  these  two  causes  ...  an  ancient  set  of  phjsiciariB  f/^- 
rii" I  an  disease?.  Arbut/i7iot. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  obtain  one  substance  from  another  by 
actual  or  theoretical  substitution  ;  as,  to  derive  an  or- 
ganic acid  from  its  corresponding  hydrocarbon. 

Syn.  — To  trace  ;  deduce;  infer. 

De-rive'  (dc-rlv'),  v.  i.  To  flow;  to  have  origin  ;  to 
descend  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  be  deduced.  Shak. 

Power  from  heaven 
Derives,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed.    Prior. 
De-rive'znent  (-mrat),  n.     That  which  is  derived  ;  de- 
duction ;  inference.     [Oii.] 

I  offer  these  dcrii-emcnts  from  these  subjects.      W.  Montagu. 
De-riv'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  derives. 
Derk  (derk),  a.     Dark.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

•derm  (-derm).  [See  Derm,  n.]  A  sufHx  or  terminal 
formative,  much  used  in  anatomical  terms,  and  signify- 
ing skin^  integument^  covering;  as,  blastorff r//i ,  ecto- 
derm,  etc. 

Derm  (derm),  n.     [Gr.  Stpfia.  -aro<;.  skin,  fr.  Sepcit-  to 
fikin,  flay:  cf.  F.  derme.    See  Teae,  v,  /.]    1.  The  integ- 
ument of  an  animal :  the  skin. 
2-  (.-1;^;/.)  See  Dersus. 

i;  Der'ma  (der'ma),  71.  [NL.  See  Deem.]  (Anaf.) 
See  Dermis. 

Derm'al  (der'mal),  a.     [From  Derm.]     1.  Pertaining 
to  the  integument  or  skin  of  animals ;  dermic  ;  as,  the 
dermal  secretions. 
2.  (Ajuit.)  Pertaining  to  the  dermis  or  true  &kin. 
Ij^Der-map'te-ra  (der-mSp'te-ra),  71.,  Der-map'tor-an 
(-ter-'fn),  u.     {Zo'oL)  See  Dermoptera,  Dermopteras. 
Der-mat'ic  (der-m3,t'ik),     I  a.     [Gr    BiptiariKo^,  5ep. 
Der'ma-Une  (der'm4-tTn),  J     ^dTtcoT,  fr.  bipij^a  skin.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Der'ma-U'tis  (der'ma-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Up^j.a, 
•aro^,  skin  -|-  -itis.'\     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Der-mat'O-gen  (der-mSt'o-jSn  or  der'ma-to-jSn).  n. 
[Gr.  Sipfxay  -aro?.  skin  -f-  -y*'"-]  (Bot.)  Nascent  epider- 
mis, or  external  cuticle  of  plants  in  a  forming  condition. 
Der-ma-tog'ra-pliy  (der'ma-tSg'ra-fJ-).  71.  [Gr.  Sepfjia, 
-oTOs,  skin  -j-  -graphii.'\  An  anatomical  description  of, 
or  treatise  on,  the  skin. 

Der'ma-toid  (der'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  Sepfia,  -aro?,  skin 
-r-oidr  cf.  F.  dermato'ide.  Cf.  Dermoid.]  Resembling 
skin ;  skinlike. 

Derma-toro-glst  (-tSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  discourses 

on  the  skin  and  its  diseases  ;  one  versed  in  dermatology. 

Derma-tol'O-gy  (-jy).  n.     [Gr.  Sepfia,  -a-ro';,  skin'  -f 

-logy  :  cf.  F.  denuatologie.'}   The  science  which  treats  of 

the  skin,  its  structure,  functions,  and  diseases. 

DeMna-tO-pathlc  (der'ma-to-p5th'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Sip- 
fiOy-aTOi,  skin  -j-  jraGo?  sutfering.]  (Jfed.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fjkin  diseases,  or  their  cure. 

Der-mat'0-phyte  (der-mSt'o-flt  or  der'ma-tS-fit),  n. 
[Gr.  Sipfxa,  -aTos,  skin  +  <^ut6i/  plant.]  {Med.)  A  vege- 
table par.isite,  infesting  the  .skin. 

!  Der-mes'tes  (der-m^s'tez),  «.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sep- 
^TjiTTjys  :  Sfpixa  skin  4-  root  of  iadieiv 
to  eat.]  (Zui'/l.)  A  genua  of  coleopter- 
ous insects,  the  larvje  of  which  feed 
upon  animal  substances.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  dried  meats, 
skins,  woolens,  and  furs.  The  most 
common  epeciea  is  D.  lardarius, 
know^l  as  the  bacon  beetle. 

Der-mes'told  (-toid),  a.  [Dermes- 
tes  +  'Oiil.'l  {Z06I.)  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  genus  Dermestes. 

The  carpet  beetle,  called  the  buffalo 
moth,  IS  a  dermcstuid  beetle. 

J'np.  Sci.  Monthly. 
Der'mlc  (der'mlk),  a.    1.  Relating 
to  the  derm  or  skin. 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  der- 
mis; dermal. 

Underneath  each  nail  the  deep  or  c/tr/nic  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment is  peculiarly  niuditied.  Hurhu- 
Dermlc  remedies  (Mt^d.)^  such  as  act  through  the  skin. 
II  Der'znls  (-mts),  7i.  [NL.  See  Derm.]  {Annt.)T\\e 
deep  sensitive  layer  of  the  akin  beneath  the  scarfskin  or 
epiilermis;  —  called  also  true  skin,  i/erm,  derma,  coriuniy 
cutis,  and  en^leron.     See  Skin,  and  IlliLst.  in  Appendix. 

II  Dormo-bran'chl-a'ta  (dEr'mo-brSn'kT-a'ti),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]   {Zoul.i  A  group 
of  iiiiiiiljraiirli  inoUu.'ika 
with. lilt  s|i.-.  ial  L'ili.^.  ^ 

Der  mo-bran'chlate 

(-brSn'kl-iit), '/.  [/Jerni 
+  brnnchiatf.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Dcrmr.hrunchiata  fZ:^/. 
Having  the  skin  modi-  ■■'ifll'i  catulus)  ot  Ihcl^vw  Eui^land 
fled  to  serve  as  a  gill.  coast,    x  3 

Der'ma-hfe'mal  (-hS'nu/l),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  in  rrlation  with,  both  dermal  and  h;tinal  structures  ; 
ae,  thf  itermolixmal  spines  or  ventral  fin  rays  of  fishes. 

Der'mold  (dcr'moid),  a.  iDerni  +  -oid:  cf.  F.  der- 
moid'-.']    Same  aa  Df.rmatoid. 

Dermoid  cyat  (Afrd.).,  a  cyst  containing  skin,  or  etruc- 
tures  connected  with  the  skin,  such  as  hair. 

Der'mo-neu'ral  (dSr'mft-nuV/1),  n.  {Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  rebtion  with,  both  dermal  and  neural  struc- 
tures ;  afl,  the  dermoneural  spines  or  dorsal  fin  ray«  of 
fl«h*-H,  Oiren. 

Der  mo-path'lc  f-pXthTk),  n.   {Med.)  Dormatopatliic. 

Dor'mo-phyte  (der'mft-fit),  n.     A  denmitophyte. 

I  Dor-mop'te-ra  (der-m5i/te-rA).  V.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Sipfia  Bkin  -f  m€p6i/  wing.]  1,  {Zord.)  The  division  of 
inwrctH  whifh  includfiH  the  earwigs  (Forjlculidfe). 

2.  {Zfji'il.)  A  group  of  leuiuroid  iiiamiiialB  liaving  a 
parachuUdike  web  of  skin  between  tho  fore  and  hind 


Dermestes  (D.  lar- 

tl  arins);  adult 
boetli.-  ami  larva, 
elightly  enlarged. 


legs,  of  which  the  colugo  {Galeopithecus)  is  the  type. 
See  CoLUGO. 
3.  (Zoul.)    An  order  of  Mammalia;  the  Cheiroptera 
[Written  also  Dermuptera,B.nADermatopttra.'\ 
Der-mop'ter-an  (der-mDp'ter-an),  71.     {Zoul.)  An  in- 
sect whicli  has  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  coriaceous,  and 
does  not  use  them  in  flight,  as  the  earwig. 

II  Der-mop'te-ri  (-te-ri),  71.  pi.     [NL.]     {Zool.)  Same 
as  Dermopterygii. 
II  Der-mop'te-ryg'l-l  (-te-rljT.i),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Sipfxa  skin  4-  inepvytoi/  wing,  fin,  dim.  of  TrTe'pv^  wing.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  tiahlike  animals  including  the  Mar- 
sipobranchiata  and  Leptocardia. 

Der/mo-skePe-ton  (der'm5-.sk5Pe-tiin),  n.  \_Derm  -{• 
skeleton.]    {Aunt.)     See  Exoskeleton. 

I!  Dermos-tO'siS  (der'm5s-to'sTs).  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Sepua  skin  -j-  ofTjiov  bone.]  {Physiol.)  Ossification  of 
the  dermis. 

Dem  (dern),  n.  [Etj-mol.  uncertain.]  A  gatepost  or 
doorpost.     \_Local  Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

Dem,  a.  [See  Dearn,  a.]  1.  Hidden;  concealed; 
secret.     [Obs.]     "  Ye  must  be  full  (fern. "  Chaucer. 

2.  Solitary  ;  sad.     [Obs.}  Dr.  II.  More. 

Derne  (dern),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  dyman  to  hide.  See 
Dern,  «.,  Dearn,  a.']    To  hide  ;  to  skulk.     {_Scot.] 

He  at  length  escaped  them  by  doming  himself  in  a  fnx- 
earth.  j{.  Miller. 

Dem'ful  (-fill),  «.  Secret  ;  hence,  lonely  ;  sad  ; 
mournful.     iObs.l     '■'•  Dernj'ul  noise."  Spen.ter. 

II  Der'nier'  (dSr/nya'  or  der'ni-er),  a.  [F.,  from  OF. 
darrein,  derrain.     See  Darrein.]     Last;  flual. 

Dernier  reeaort  (re'sGr')  [¥.],  last  resort  or  expedient. 

Demly  (dernlj),  adv.  Secretly ;  grievously  ;  mourn- 
fully.    \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Der'0-gant  (der'o-gant),  a.  [L.  derogans,  p.  pr.] 
Derogatory,     [i^.]  T.  Adams. 

Der'0-gate  (dgr'6-gat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Derogated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  2).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Derogating  (-gating).]  [L. 
derogatiis,  p.  p.  of  deiogare  to  derogate  ;  de  -\-  rogare  to 
ask,  to  ask  tlie  people  about  a  law.     See  Rogation.] 

1.  To  aimid  in  part ;  to  repeal  partly  ;  to  restrict ;  to 
limit  the  action  of ;  —  said  of  a  law. 

By  several  contrary  customs. .  . .  many  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.  Sir  M.  JIale. 

2.  To  lessen ;  to  detract  from ;  to  disparage ;  to  de- 
preciate ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  thing,     [i?.] 

Anytliing  .  .  .  that  should  derogate,  minieh,  or  hurt  his  glory 
and  his  nunie.  .sVr  T.  Mote. 

Der'o-gate,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  away ;  to  detract ;  to 
withdraw  ;  — usually  with//'o»(. 

If  we  did  derogate  from  them  whom  their  induBtrv  hath  made 
great.  '        JJooUr. 

It  derogates  little  from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  intinitcly 
to  the  houorof  his  humanity.  JJurlt. 

2.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank,  place,  birth,  or  charac- 
ter ;  to  degenerate.     [72.] 

You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your  issues,  being  foolish, 
do  not  df  rugate.  Sftak. 

"Would  Charles  X.  derogate  from  his  ancestors  ?  Would  he 
be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  hne  'i  Jlazlilt. 

Der'o-gate  (-gSt),  a.  [L.  derogatus,  p.  p.]  Dimin- 
ished in  value  ;  dishonored;  degraded.     [^.]  Shak. 

Der'o-gate-Iy,  adv.     In  a  derogatory  manner. 

Der'o-ga'Uon  (dgr'o-ga'shiin),  «.  [L.  derogatio:  cf. 
F.  (i>  nujddon.']  1.  The  act  of  derogating,  partly  repeal- 
ing, or  lessening  in  value;  disparagement;  detraction; 
depreciation;  — followed  by  of .,  from,  or  to. 

I  liope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  religion.    Locke. 

lie  counted  it  no  derogation  of  liis  manliood  to  be  seen  to 
weep.  /■.  ir.  liobcrtson. 

2.  {Stock  Exch.)  An  alteration  of,  or  subtraction 
from,  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  stocks. 

De-rog'a-tlve  (de-rSg'd-tlv),  a.  Derogatory.  —  De- 
rog'a-tive-ly,  adv.     [A*.]  Sir  T.  'Browne, 

Der'O-ga'tOr  (der'o-ga'ter),  n.   [L.]    A  detractor. 

De-rog'a-tO-rl-Iy  (de-r5g'a-t5-ri-lj),  adv.  In  a  derog- 
atory maimer;  disparagingly.  Aubrey. 

De-rog'a-tO-rl-ness,  «.     Quality  of  being  derogatory. 

De-rog'a-tO-ry  (-to-ry)i  "•  Tending  to  derogate,  or 
lessen  in  value  ;  expressing  derogation  ;  detracting  ;  in- 
jurious ;  — with/ro?H,  to,  or  tnito. 

Acts  of  Parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of  subsequent 
Parliamcnte  bind  not.  lihtckstone. 

His  lanjjuatre  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  hia  brother 
peers  oh  dcr':,nti>r!/  to  their  oniiT.  Macaiday. 

Derogatory  clause  in  a  testament  (Lair),  a  sentence  of 
secret  rliararttr  inserted  by  the  testator  alone,  of  whicJi 
he  re.serveH  the  knowK-dge  to  himself,  with  a  condition 
that  no  will  he  may  make  thereafter  shall  be  valid,  ludess 
this  clause  is  inserted  word  for  word  ; —  a  precaution  to 
guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained 
by  suggestion. 

11  Der'O-tre'ma-ta  (dCr'o-tre'mil-til),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  6fpQ<;  skin  +  rpTJ^u-a,  7p^fj.a7o%,  hole.]  {ZoiJl.)  The 
tribe  of  aquatic  Amphibia  whicrh  includes  Amphiuma, 
Menopoma,  etc.  Tliey  have  permanent  gill  openings, 
but  no  external  gills;  —  called  also  Cryptobranchia/a. 
[Written  .'Uko  /Jrrofremn.'] 

Der're  ('irr'r' ),  rt.     Dearer.    [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Der'rlck  (d.'r'rTk).  n.    [Orig.,  a  gallows,  from  a  hang- 
man   named   Jhrrirk.     The    name    is    of  .^ 
Dutch  origin  ;  D.  Diederik,  DicJ-ryk,  prop, 
meaning,  chief  of    the    people  ;    cf.   AS.    .-^ 
peSdric,  E.   Theodoric,  G.  Dietrich.     See  ^ 
Dutch,  and  Rich.]    A   mast,  spar,  or  tall   "^ j 
frame,  supported  at  the  top  by  stays  or    L 
guys,  with  Kuitablu  tackle  for  hoisting  heavy  (^■ 
weiglitH,  as  stones  in  building.                           ^ft^^i 

Derrick  crane,  a  combination  of  the  der-    Q?^/ 
rick  and  the  erane.  having  faeilitv  for  hoist-    / 
inc  and  also  for  swinging  tho  load  horizon 

'  Derrick  Crane 

Der'xlng,  a.    Daring  or  warlike.  [06.!.] 

Drnd  for  liiw  ittrring  doe  and  bloody  deed.        Sprnxer. 


Der'rin*ger  (dSr'rln-jer),  71.  [From  the  Amerkan 
inventor.]  A  kind  of  short-barreled  pocket  piwtul,  of 
very  large  caliber,  often  carrying  a  half -ounce  ball. 

Derth  (derth),  71.    Dearth;  scarcity.    {Obs.]    Spenser. 

II  Der'Uo-the'ca  (der'trfi-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
6epTpof  lie.ik  +  Bi^Kij  box,  case.]  {Zool.)  The  homy  cov- 
ering of  the  end  of  the  bill  of  birds. 

Der'vlsh  (der'vTsh),  1  n,  [Per.  derueseh,  fr.  OPer.  de- 

Der'viae  (der'vis),     J     rew  to  beg,  ask  alms:   cf.  F. 

Der'vlB  (der'vis),  )  derriche.]  A  Turkish  or  Per- 
sian monk,  especially  one  who  professes  extreme  pov- 
erty and  leads  an  austere  life. 

Der'worth  (der'werth),  a.  [AS.  de6ruxirpe,  lit., dear- 
worth.]     Precious.     lObs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Des'cant  (dSs'kSnt),  n.  [OF.  descant,  deschant,  F.  de- 
chant,  discant,!.!-..  disca7Uus,  fr.  L.  dis  -f  ca7j/u.t  singing, 
melody,  fr.  canere  to  sing.  See  Chant,  and  cf .  Descant, 
V.  t,  DiscANT.]  1.  {Mus.)  {a)  Originally,  a  double  song  ; 
a  melody  or  counterpoint  sung  above  the  plain  song  of 
the  tenor;  a  variation  of  an  air  ;  a  variation  by  orna- 
ment of  the  main  subject  or  plain  song,  {b)  The  upper 
voice  in  part  music,  (c)  The  canto,  cantus,  or  soprano 
voice  ;  the  treble.  Grove. 

Twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty  waye,  as  children 
make  ili-^mnt  upon  plain  song.  Tijndale. 

She  [the  nightingale]  all  night  long  her  amorous  d^'mnt 
tnng.  J/itton. 

E^^  The  term  has  also  been  used  synonymously  with 
counterpoint,  or  polyphony,  which  developed  out  of  the 
French  decha7it,  of  the  12th  century. 

2.  A  discourse  formed  on  its  theme,  like  variations  on 
a  musical  air ;  a  comment  or  comments. 

Upon  that  simplest  of  themes  how  magnificent  a  desrant ! 

lie.  (Juiticey. 

Des-cant'  (dSs-kSnf),  ?•.  (.  [imn.  &  p.  p.  Descanted-; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Descanting.]  [From  desca7it,  n.  ;  or 
directly  fr.  OF.  desca7d€r,  desihanter ;  L.  dis-  -{-  cantare 
to  sing.]     1.  To  sing  a  variation  or  accompaniment. 

2.  To  comment  freely  ;  to  discourse  with  fulhiess  and 
particularity  ;  to  discourse  at  large. 

A  virtuous  man  should  be  pleased  to  find  people  descantinn  on 
his  actions.  Addison* 

Des-cant'er  (dgs-cSnfer),  n.    One  who  descants. 

De-SCend'  (de-s6nd'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Descendep*; 
p.  pr.  i:  vb.  n.  Descending.]  [F.  desccndre,  L.  descen- 
dere,  descensum  ;  de  +  scandere  to  climb.     See  Scan.] 

1.  To  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ;  to  move 
downwards;  to  come  or  go  down  in  any  way,  as  by  fall- 
ing, flowing,  walking,  etc. ;  to  plunge  ;  to  fall ;  to  iucliue 
do^vnward ;  —  the  opposite  of  asce7td. 

Tlie  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came.    Afatt.  vii,  25. 
We  will  here  descend  to  matters  of  later  date.       Fuller. 

2.  To  enter  mentally  ;  to  retire.     [Poetic] 

[He]  with  liolicet  meditations  fed, 
Into  himself  de.-rended,  Milton, 

3.  To  make  an  attack,  or  incursion,  as  if  from  a  van- 
tage ground ;  to  come  suddenly  and  with  violence ;  — 
with  07t  or  upon. 

And  on  the  suitora  let  thy  wrath  descend.  Pops, 

4.  To  come  down  to  a  lower,  less  fortunate,  humbler, 
less  virtuous,  or  worse,  state  or  station ;  to  lower  car 
abase  one's  self  ;  as,  he  desce/ided  from  his  high  estate. 

6.  To  pass  from  the  more  general  or  important  to  the 
particular  or  less  important  matters  to  be  considered. 

6.  To  come  down,  as  from  a  source,  original,  or  stock; 
to  be  derived  ;  to  proceed  by  generation  or  by  transmis- 
sion ;  to  fall  or  pass  by  inlieritance  ;  as,  the  beggar  may 
descend  from  a  prince  ;  a  crown  descends  to  the  heir. 

7.  {Astro7i.)  To  move  toward  the  south,  or  to  the 
southward. 

8.  {Mus.)  To  fall  in  pitch  ;  to  pass  from  a  liigher  to  a. 
lower  tone. 

De-scend',  v.  t.  To  go  down  upon  or  along ;  to  pass 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  part  of  ;  as,  they  descended  the 
river  in  boats  ;  to  descend  a  ladder. 

Hut  never  teary  his  cheek  descended.  Byron. 

De-SCend'ant  (dt-sSud'ont),  a.  [F.  descendant,^,  pr. 
of  drscriidrr.     Cf.  Descendent.]     Descendent. 

De-SCend'ant,  n.  One  whodescends,  asoffspring,  how- 
ever remotely  ;  — correlative  to  ancestor  or  ascendant. 

Our  tirrt  parents  and  their  dcsondajit.^.  J/ale. 

The  de.wendont  of  so  many  kings  and  emperors.     liurkc. 

De-scend'ent  (-^'ut),  a.     [L.  descendens,  -cnfis,  p.  pr. 

oi  de.^cvndere.    Cf.  Descendant.]     Descending;  falling; 

proceeding  from  an  ancestor  or  source. 

More  than  niortiil  grace 
Speaks  thee  dvsfcndtnt  ol  ethereal  race.  Pope 

De-scend'er  (de-s^ml'^r),  71.    One  who  descends. 

De-scend  1-bU'i-ty  (-l-btl'T-tJ),  n.  The  rpiality  of 
being  de^ieii.iilde  ;  eapuliiHty  of  being  transmitted  from 
ancestors  ;  as,  the  di  .-■•■rndibility  of  an  estate. 

De-scend'1-ble  (dc-si-nd'T-b'i),  a.    1.  Admitting  de- 

.scent  ;  capable  of  being  descended. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  lieir. 
"  A  dr.srnidihtc  estate."  Sir  W.  Jo7teS. 

De-scend'lng,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  descent ;  mov- 
ing ilowinvards. 

DeBcendlng  constellatlonflorfllgnBf.^.^^rojj.).  those  through 
wliicli  the  planets  descend  toward  the  south.  -  Dcscend^ff 
node  i.1,s7r'///.),  that  point  in  a  planet's  orbit  where  it  in- 
tersects tlie  eeljptic  in  jjassing  southward.  —  Doscendlng 
eeriea  (Math.),  a  .series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 
smaller  llian  the  preceding  one  ;  also,  a  series  arranged 
aceurdin^:  to  descending  powers  of  a  quantity, 

De-scend'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  descending  manner. 

De-SCen'slon  (dc-fiSn'shiinJ,  n.  [OF.  dc^mision,  L. 
de.uru.sio.  See  Descent.]  Tlie  act  of  going  downward  ; 
dencent  ;  falling  or  sinking  ;  declension;  degradation. 

OWlquo  dPBcensfon  ( A.'ifrm/.),  tho  degree  or  are  of  tlie 
e.juator  whiili  descen-N,  with  a  eej.slial  obieet,  below 
till-  horizon  of  an  oblimie  Hi)liere,  \<i''S.]  Right  dcncon- 
Blon,  the  degree  or  arc  of  the  eijUatur  wliieb  dcsreiidft 
below  tho  horizon  of  u  right  sphere  at  the  same  tima 
with  the  object.    [00.1.] 
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De-SCen'sion-al  (Ju-sCn'shun-al),  n.  iVrtainincr  to 
destriisidii.  Jn/nixon. 

De-scen'slve  (-sTv),  n.  Tending  to  descend  ;  tL-ndiiif? 
<lowiiwanla ;  <U-Hfendiii^'.  Smnrt. 

De-SCen'SO-ry  C-hfi-rJ),  n.  [NL.  deacemorium  :  cf. 
OV.de.swnsoirc.  See  Descend.]  A  vessel  uaed  in  alchemy 
tc  extract  nils.  i'hanrrr. 

De-SCenr  (d£-.s5nt'),  n.  [F.  th-srente,  fr.  fh-smxlrr  ; 
\iko  venfe,  {Tomvc7ulr('.  See  Descenu.]  1.  Tlie,  iut  ul 
desccndinK,  or  passing  downward;  change  of  place  from 
liipher  to  lower. 

2.  Incursion  ;  sudden  attack ;  cBpecially,  hostile  inva- 
bion  from  aea  ; — often  followed  by  upon  ov  on;  as,  to 
make  a  ilescrrtt  upon  the  enemy. 

Tlie  I'liitfd  Provinces  .  .  .  nrdrrcd  nuhlic  prnycr  to  God. 
when  they  feured  tliiit  the  French  unu  Kiiyhsli  AvctH  would 
make  a  dtsttnt  u|)on  thtir  coautH.  Jorfin. 

3.  Progress  downward,  as  in  station,  virtue,  and  the 
like,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state,  Irom  tlio  more  to 
the  less  important,  from  tho  better  to  the  worse,  etc. 

4.  Derivation,  as  from  an  anceHtor ;  procedure  by 
generation  ;  lineage  ;  birth  ;  extraction.  Jiryden. 

5.  (Law)  Transmission  of  an  estate  by  inlieritance, 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  descending  line ;  title 
to  inherit  an  estate  by  reason  of  consanguinity.     Ahhuff. 

6.  Inclination  downward  ;  a  descending  way  ;  inelined 
er  sloping  surface  ;  declivity;  slope;  m,  natee-p  descait. 

7.  That  which  is  descended  ;  descendants ;  issue. 

If  care  of  our  i/escmf  piTpk-x  us  most, 
Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe.  Milton. 

8-  A  step  or  remove  downward  in  any  scale  of  grada- 
tion ;  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  genealogy  ;  a  generation. 

No  nmn  living  is  a  thousand  desantH  removed  from  Adam 
tiiiiself.  /looker. 

9.  Lowest  place;  extreme  downward  place,     [i?.] 

And  from  the  extremcst  uiiwnrd  of  thy  head. 

To  the  desccJit  and  dust  hiluw  thy  foot.  Sftak. 

10.  {Mus.)  A  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tone. 
Syn.  —  Declivity  ;    slope  ;    degradation  ;    extraction  ; 

lineage  ;  assault ;  invasion  ;  attack. 

De-SClib'a-ble  (de-skrib'd-bU),  a.  That  can  be  de- 
ecril-ril ;  cajialile  of  description. 

De-scrlbe^  (de-skrliy),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p  p.  Described 
(-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Describing.]  [L.  descriOere, 
dei>rriptum  ;  de  -\-  scribere  to  write  :  cf.  OK.  descriven, 
OF.  descrivre,  F.  decrire.     See  Scribe,  and  cf.  Descry.] 

1.  To  represent  by  drawing;  to  draw  a  plan  of;  to 
delineate  ;  to  trace  or  mark  out ;  as,  to  describe  a  circle 
by  the  compasses ;  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  in  such 
a  way  as  to  describe  a  circle. 

2.  To  represent  by  words  written  or  spoken  ;  to  give 
an  account  of ;  to  make  known  to  others  by  words  or 
signs ;  as,  the  geographer  dc-^cribcs  countries  and  cities. 

3.  To  distribute  into  parts,  groups,  or  classes ;  to 
mark  off ;  to  class.     [Ci.v\  ] 

Passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven 
Ijarts  in  a  book.  Juitli.  xviii.  'J. 

Syn,  —  To  set  forth  ;  represent :  delineate  ;  relate ;  re- 
coimt  ;  narrate  ;  express ;  explain  ;  depict ;  portray  ; 
characterize. 

De-BCrlbe',  v.  i.  To  use  the  faculty  of  describing  ;  to 
give  a  description  ;  as,  Milton  describes  with  uncom- 
mon force  and  beauty. 

De-scrib'ent  (-ent),  n.  [L.  dcttcribens,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
£cyil"'re.~\     {O'coin.)  Same  as  Generatrix. 

De-scrib'er  (-er),  v.     One  who  describes. 

De-scri'er  (de-skri'er).  >i.     One  who  descries. 

De- scrip'' ti on  (dS-skrlp'shfln),  n.  [F.  description,  L. 
descripiio.  See  Describe.]  1.  The  act  of  describing  ;  a 
delineation  by  marks  or  signs. 

2.  A  sketch  or  account  of  anything  in  words ;  a  por 
traiture  or  representation  in  language  ;  an  enumeration 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  or  species. 

Jlilton  has  fine  (/tsccfyif/ons  of  morning.    T>.  lVfhst/-r. 

3.  A  class  to  which  a  certain  representation  is  applica- 
ble ;  kind ;  sort. 

A  difference  .  .  .  between  tliem  and  another  d'^scriptton  of 

f  ublic  creditors.  A.  Uantiltim. 

The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  de.^criptinn.    Macaidai/. 

Syn.  —  Account;  definition;  recital;  relation  ;  detail ; 
narrative  ;  narration  ;  explanation  ;  delineation  ;  repre- 
sentation ;  kind  ;  sort.    See  Definition. 

De-SCrlp'tive  (de-skrtp'tiv),  a.  [Ij.  de  script  ivus:  cf. 
F.  descripti/.']  Tending  to  describe  ;  having  the  quality 
of  representing ;  containing  description  ;  as,  a  descriptive 
figure;  a-desciiptire  phrase;  a  descriptive  narration;  a 
story  descriptive  of  the  age. 

Descriptive  anatomy,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  tlie  forms  and  relations  of  parts,  but  not  of  tlieir  tex- 
tures.—  DcBcriptive  geometry,  that  branch  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  graphic  solution  of  problems  involv- 
ing three  dimensions,  by  means  of  projections  upon 
aiLxLliary  planes.    Dacies  tt-  Peck  (Math.  Diet.). 

—  De-scrip'tive-ly,  odv.  —  De-scrip'Uve-ness,  w. 

De-scrlve'  (de-skriv'),  v.  t.  [OF.  dcscrivre.  See  De- 
. scribe.]     To  describe.     iObs.']  Spenser. 

De-scry'  (de-skri'),  V.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Descried 
(-skrid')  ;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Descrying.]  [OE.  descrien, 
discri€7i^  to  espy,  prob.  from  the  proclaiming  of  what 
was  espied,  fr.  OF.  descrier  to  proclaim,  cry  down,  de- 
cry, F.  den-^ier.  The  word  was  confused  somewhat  with 
OE.  descriven,  E.  describe,  OP.  dcscrivre.,  from  L.  dc- 
scribere.  See  Decry.]  1.  To  spy  out  or  discover  by  the 
eye,  as  objects  distant  or  obscure ;  to  espy ,  to  recog- 
nize ;  to  discern  ;  to  discover. 

And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethei.    Jndg.  i.  23. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  ...  to  descry 

The  strength  o'  the  enemy.  Shak. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried.    Milton. 

2.  To  discover ;  to  disclose  ;  to  reveal,     [i?.] 

His  purple  robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descry 

him.  Millon. 

Syn.— To  see;  behold;  espy,  discover;  discern. 


De-scry'  (df-skri'),  n.     Discovery  or  view,  oa  of  an 

army  hcimi  at  a  distancre.     [Obs.] 

Niar,  and  on  i-|iei-fly  Inot ;  tlie  main  diHCrt/ 

htumU  on  llie  Imurly  llioii^;lit.  S/iak. 

Des'e-cate  {d6.i'«-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  drsccnre  to  cut  off.] 
To  out,  as  w  ith  a  ticythe  ;  to  mow,     [_Obs.\ 

Des'e-crate  (-krat),  v.  t.  [:iinp.  &  p.  p.  Desecrated 
(-kra'ledi,  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  De.sbciiating  (-kra'ttng).] 
[L.  di.^rrrnliis,  p.  p.  of  desecrarc  (also  desacrure)  to 
consoiiate,  .Irilicato  ;  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  to  divest 
of  a  sacred  cliitracter ;  dc  -[-  sacrnre  to  consecrate,  fr. 
sneer  Bacreil.  See  Sacueu,]  To  divest  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter or  oftlce  ;  to  divert  from  a  sacred  i>nrpoHe  ;  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of ;  to  profane  ;  to  put  to  an  unworthy 
use  ;  —  the  opposite  of  consecrate. 

The  [RuBhian]  clergy  can  not  Buffer  corporal  puniHhmmt 
without  bfing  prcviouwly  de^i  craft  il.  (('.  lookv. 

The  fniinderB  of  monaahru-n  imprecated  evil  on  tliO!-f  who 
shnuUl  ili-M-rrati-  their  doniitiourt.  .Stdiiiou. 

Des'e-cra'ter  (-krli'ler),  n.  One  who  desecrates;  a 
profaner.  Ilarper^s  Mag. 

Des'e-cra'tlonf-kra'.shun),  w.  The  act  of  desecrating; 
profanation  ;  cnndition  of  anything  desecrated. 

Des'e-cra'tor  (dg.'i'e-kra'ter),  n.  One  who  desecrates. 
"  Ih-.sevnitnrs  of  the  church."  Morlcy. 

De-seg'men-ta'Uon  (de-seg'inen-ta'sJiun),  n.  {Annt.) 
Tilt-  losH  or  nhiiti-ration  of  division  into  segments  ;  as,  a 
desegninifddon  of  the  bpdy. 

De-serf  (de-zert'),  7i.  [OF.  deserle,  desserte,  merit, 
recompense,  fr.  deservir^  dciservir,  to  merit.  See  De- 
serve.] That  whicli  is  deserved;  the  reward  or  the 
punishment  justly  due  ;  claim  to  recompense,  usually  in 
a  good  sense  ;  right  to  reward  ;  merit. 

According  to  their  deserts  will  I  judge  them.    Ezek.  vii.27. 
Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  dt!":rfs  to  Home.         Sfiak. 
His  reputation  falls  far  below  Ids  desert.    A.  Hamilton. 
Syn.  —  Merit  ;  worth  ;  excellence  ;  due. 
Des'ert  (dSz'ert),  n.     [F.  desert^  L.  deserhini,  from 
deserlits  solitary,  desert,  pp.  of  dcserere  to  desert ;  de 
-\-  sere  re.  to  loin  together.     See  Series.]     1.  A  deserted 
or  forsaken  region  ;  a  barren  tract  incapable  of  support- 
ing population,  as  the  vast  sand  plains  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica which  are  destitute  of  moisture  and  vegetation. 

A  dreary  de$crt  and  a  gloomy  wa&te.  Piipc. 

2.  A  tract,  which  may  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  pop- 
ulal^iou,  but  has  been  left  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  ; 
a  wUderness  ;  a  solitary  place. 

lie  will  make  ht-r  wilderness  Ukc  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  tlie 
garden  of  the  Lonl.  is.  h.  i. 

Also  figuratively. 

Before  her  extended 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  hfe.     Lonfi/ellow. 

Des'ert,  a.  [Cf.  L.  desertns,  p.  p.  of  deserere,  and  F. 
desert.  See  2d  Desert.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  de.sert; 
forsaken ;  without  life  or  cultivation  ;  unproductive  ; 
waste  ;  barren  ;  wild  ;  desolate  ;  solitary  ;  as,  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island. 

lie  . . .  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place.    Luke  ix.  10. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  bweetness  on  the  de.scrl  nir.  Gratj. 

Desert  flora  (Hot.),  the  assemblage  of  plants  growing 
natuviiUy  in  u  desert,  or  in  a  dry  and  apparently  unpro- 
duitive  iihiee.  —  Desert  hare  yZ'>'n!.\,  a  small  hare  {!.'  jiiis 
si//rafirifs,  var.  Ar':<>u:i)  inli;(bitii!g  the  deserts  of  the 
Western  United  States.  —Desert  mouse  {Zo'ul.)-,  an  Ameri- 
can mouse  (IJesperomys  eremicus),  living  in  the  Western 
deserts. 

De-sert'  (de-zerf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deserted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deserting.]  [Cf.  L.  desertus,  p.  p.  of 
deserere  to  desert,  F.  deserter.  See  2d  Desert.]  1.  To 
leave  (especially  something  which  one  should  stay  by  and 
support) ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  forsake  ; 
—  implying  blame,  except  sometimes  when  used  of  local- 
ities :  as,  to  desert  a  friend,  a  principle,  a  cause,  one's 
country.     "The  deserted  fortress."  Prr.u-vtt. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  abandon  (the  service)  without  leave  ;  to 
forsake  in  violation  of  duty;  to  abscond  from;  as,  to 
desert  the  army  ;  to  desej'i  one's  colors. 

De-Sert',  v.  i.  To  abandon  a  service  without  leave  ;  to 
quit  military  service  without  permission,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  one's  terra  ;  to  abscond. 

The  soldiers  ,  .  .  deserted  in  numbers.        JJmicroft. 

Syn.— To  abandon;  forsake;  leave;  relinquish;  re- 
noiuice  ;  quit ;  depart  from ;  abdicate.    See  Abandon. 

De-sert'er  (di;-zert'5r),  n.  One  who  forsakes  a  duty, 
a  cau.se  or  a  party,  a  friend,  or  any  one  to  whom  he  owes 
service  ;  especially,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  who  abandons 
the  service  without  leave  ;  one  guilty  of  desertion. 

De-sert'iul  (-ful),  «.     Meritorious.    [R.'\  Beau.d-FI. 

De-ser'tion  (de-zer'shiin),  n.  [L.  desertio  :  cf.  F.  de- 
scrtiun.}  1.  The  act  of  deserting  or  forsaking;  aban- 
donment of  a  service,  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  or  any 
post  of  duty  ;  the  quitting  of  one's  duties  willfully  and 
without  right  ;.esp.,  an  absconding  from  military  or  naval 
service. 

Such  a  resignation  would  have  seemed  to  his  euperior  a  des^- 
tion  or  a  reproach.  Bancroft. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forsaken ;  desolation ;  as,  the 
king  in  his  desertion. 

3.  Abandonment  by  God  ;  spiritual  despondency. 

The  spiritual  agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.     South. 

De-sert'less  (de-zerflS.s),  n.     Without  desert.     {_!!.'} 

De-serfless-ly,  «'i''.  Undeservedly,  [ii.]  Beau.  i-/-/. 

Des'ert-ness  {d5z'ert-n§s),  7).     A  deserted  condition. 

[/i\]     *'Tlie  ./'A/ /Vnf55  of  the  country."  Udall. 

De-sert'rixidJ-zert'rlks),  )  71.    [L.  desertrix.']  A  fem- 

De-sert'rlce  (-zert'rts),      J      inine  deserter.     Milton. 

De-serve'  (de-zerv'),  v.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  De3er\-ed 

(-zervd');  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n    Deserving.]     [OF.deservir, 

desservir,  to  merit,  L.  deservire  to  serve  zealously,  be 

devoted  to  ;  de  +  seii'ire  to  serve.     See  Serve.]     1.  To 

earn  by  service  ;  to  be  worthy  of  (something  due,  either 


(food  or  evil) ;  to  merit ;  to  be  entitled  to ;  an,  the  laborer 
deserves  his  wages;  a  work  of  value  deserves  praiie 
God  fxactetliuf  thee  less  tluiii  thine  miquity  dewnctii.  .AAxl,  ♦!. 
John  Gay  de*en-ed  to  be  a  Iftvonti*.        Tliuchraij. 
Encouragement  is  not  held  out  to  thiugii  tlutt  dacrie  repre- 
hension, iiurkc. 
2.  To  serve  ;  to  treat;  toboneftt.     lObs."] 
A  man  that  Imth 
So  well  deserved  mc.                               Mnfringcr. 
De-serve'  (de-zerv'),  v.  i.     To  be  worthy  of  recom- 
pense ;  —  usually  with  ill  or  with  well. 

One  man  may  merit  or  d<nerve  of  another.         South. 

De-serv'ed-ly  (-zerv'gd-lj?),  adv.   According  to  desert 

(whether  good  or  evil)  ;  justly. 

De-serv'ed-ness,  n.    MeritoriousneBS. 
De-serv'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  deservca. 
De-serv'lng,  7i.    Desert;  merit- 

A  perHJii  of  great  (tfi'eninji  from  the  republic.     SieifC. 

De-serv'ing,  a.  Meritorious;  worthy;  aa,  a  (/«erv- 
inf/  i>er.son  or  act.  —  De-Serv'lng-ly,  adv. 

Des'ha-blUe'  {diz'i-heK),  n.  [F.  deshnbille,  fr,  dex- 
hnbiller  to  undresB;  pref.  dh-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  hnbitler  to 
dress.  See  Habilimknt,  and  cf.  Diskabille.]  An  un- 
dress; a  careless  toilet. 

De-Slc^cant  (de-sTk'kant),  n.  [L.  desiccnns,  p.  pr.  of 
desicrare.  See  Desiccate.]  Drying;  desiccative.  — «. 
(Med.)  A  medicine  or  application  for  drying  up  a  sore. 

Wiseman. 

Des'Ic-cate  (dS-sTk-kut  or  df-sTk'kat ;  277),  r.  t.  [imp. 
S:  p.  p.  Desiccated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Desiccating.]  [L. 
desiccutus,  p.  p.  of  desiccare  to  dry  up  ;  de  -\-  .lircnre  to 
dry,  siccus  dry.  See  Sack  wine.]  To  dry  up;  to  de- 
prive or  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  preserve  by  drying ;  as, 
to  desiccate  fish  or  fruit. 

Bodies  desiccated  hy  heat  or  age.  Bacon. 

Des'lc-cate,  v.  i.     To  become  dry. 

Des'lc-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desxicrntirm.'] 
Tlie  net  of  desiccating,  Or  the  state  of  being  desiccated. 

De-slc'ca-tive  (de-sTk'ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  des.nccati/.'} 
Drying;  tendioL;  to  dry.  Ferrand.^n*  {Med.)  An 
application  for  drying  uj)  secretions. 

Des'lc-ca'tor  (des^k-ka'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  -lesiccates. 

2.  (f.'/icrn.)  A  short  glass  jar  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
cover,  and  containing  some  desiccating  agent,  as  sul- 
I)huric  acid  or  calcium  chloride,  above  which  is  suspended 
the  material  to  be  dried,  or  preserved  from  moisture. 

De-slc'ca-to-ry  fdi^^stk'ka-to-rj-),  a.    Desicrative. 

De*sid'er-a-ble  (d?- T-l'Pr-^-b'l},  a.    Desirable,    [i?.] 

"Oood  and  .h-,id,rnl,le  tilings."  Hollnnd. 

\\  De-sid'e-ra'ta  (-e-ra'ta),  n.  pi.     See  Desideratum. 

De-std'er-ate  f-er-at),  v.  t.  yimp.  &  p.  p.  Desideb- 
ated  ;  ji.  jir.  S:  vb.  n.  Desiderating.]  [L.  desiderntusy 
p.  p.  of  detiiderare  to  desire,  miss.  See  Desire,  and  cf. 
Desideratum  .]  To  desire  ;  to  feel  the  want  of  ;  to  lack  ; 
to  miss ;  to  want. 

Pray  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  one  word  missing  that 
ought  to  have  been  there  —  please  to  insert  u  desiderated  stanza. 
You  can  not.  Frof.  Wi/aon. 


Men  were  besinning  , 
abode  of  fire. 


,  ,  to  desiderate  for  them  an  actual 
A.  ir.  Ward. 


De-sld'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  desideratio.l  Act 
of  desiderating;  also,  the  thing  desired.     [/?.]    Jeffrey. 

De-sid'er-a-tive  (de-sTd'er-a-tlv),  n.  [L.  desidera- 
tirns.']     Denoting  desire  ;  as,  desiderntive  verbs. 

De-sld'er-a-tlve,  n.     1.  An  object  of  desire. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  another  verb  by  a 
change  of  termination,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  doing 
tliat  which  is  indicated  by  the  primitive  verb. 

II  De-sid'e-ra'tum  (de-sTd't-ra'tum),  n. ;  pi.  Deside- 
rata (-ta).  [L.,  fr.  desiderntus,  p.  p.  See  Desiderate.] 
Anything  desired  ;  that  of  which  the  lack  is  felt ;  a  want 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

De-sid'1-ose'  Ide-sTdT-os'),  1  a.    [L.  desidiosus,  fr.  de- 

De-sid'i-OUS  (de-sTd'T-iis),  )  sidia  a  sitting  idle,  fr. 
dcsidi'r'  to  sit  idle  ;  de  +  sedere  to  sit.]  Idle  ;  lazy.   lObs."] 

De-sid'l-OU&-ness,  ti.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
desidiose,  or  indolent.     \_Obs.']  jS'.  Bacon. 

De-slght'  (de-slf),  n.  [Pref.  de-  -f  sight.]  An  un- 
sigiitly  object.     [0/j.v,] 

De-sight'ment  (de-sit'mfnt),  n.  The  act  of  making 
unsightly;  distiLcnrement.     [i?.] 

To  substitute  jury  maata  at  whatever  desiyhtment  or  damaga 
in  risk.  London  Times. 

Dc-slgn'  (de-zin'  or  -sin';  277),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Designed  (-zind'  or  -sind') ;  p.  pr.  ik  rb.  n.  Designing.] 
[F.  designer  to  designate,  cf.  F.  dessiner  to  draw,  dessin 
drawing,  dessein  a  plan  or  scheme;  all,  ultimately,  from 
L.  de.signnre  to  designate ;  de  -f  signare  to  mark,  mark 
out,  sigiunn  mark,  sign.  See  Sign,  and  cf.  Design,  n., 
Designate.]  1.  To  draw  the  preliminary  outline  or 
main  features  of  ;  to  sketch  for  a  patteru  or  model ;  to 
delineate  ;  to  trace  out ;  to  draw.  JJryden. 

2.  To  mark  out  and  exhibit ;  to  designate  ;  to  indicate  ; 
to  show;  to  point  out ;  to  appoint. 

We  ehnll  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.  Shak. 

Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  dtSKjn.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

3.  To  create  or  produce,  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  form  a 
plan  or  scheme  of ;  to  form  in  idea  ;  to  invent ;  to  pro- 
ject ;  to  lay  out  in  the  mind  ;  as,  a  man  desig7is  an  essay, 
a  poem,  a  statue,  or  a  cathedral. 

4.  To  intend  or  purpose  ;  —  usually  with /or  before  the 
remote  object,  but  sometimes  with  to. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  orieinfllly 

designed.  Burke. 

He  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.         Dryden, 

Syn.  — To  sketch;  plan;  purpose;  intend;  propose  ; 
project ;  mean. 

De-slgn',  r.  i.    To  form  a  design  or  designs ;  to  plan. 

Design  for,  to  intend  to  go  to.  [  Obs.\  *'  From  this  city- 
she  designed  for  Collin  [Cologne]."  £vehm- 
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De-sign'  (dt'Z'in*  or  -sin'),  "•    [Cf.  F.  dcssein^  (lesshi.l 

1.  A  laeli miliary  sketcli ;  au  outline  or  pattern  of  the 
main  features  of  sometliing  to  be  executed,  as  of  a  pic- 
ture, a  building,  or  a  decoration  ;  a  delineation  ;  a  plan. 

2.  A  plan  or  echenie  formed  in  tbe  mind  of  soiuething 
to  be  done ;  preliminary  conception  ;  idea  intended  to 
be  expressed  in  a  visible  form  or  carried  into  action  ; 
intention  ;  purjiose  ;  —  often  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  evil 
intention  or  purpose ;  scbeme  ;  plot. 

The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King.      Tennyson. 

The  leaders  of  tliat  assembly  who  withstood  the  designs  oi  a 

besotted  woman.  Ilallain. 

A  .  .  .  settled  desion  upon  another  man's  life.       Locke. 

How  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  desigiis  of  the  court ! 

3.  Specificallv,  intention  or  purpose  as  revealed  or  in- 
ft^rred  from  the  adaptation  of  meana  to  an  end  ;  as,  tbe 
argument  from  design. 

4.  Tbe  realization  of  an  inventive  or  decorative  plan  ; 
esp.,  a  work  of  decorative  art  considered  as  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  conception  or  plan  showii  in  completed  work  ;  as, 
this  carved  panel  is  a  fine  design^  or  of  a  tine  design. 

5.  {^[ns.)  Tbe  invention  and  conduct  of  tbe  subject ; 
tbe  disposition  of  every  part,  and  tbe  general  order  of 
tbe  whulf. 

Arts  of  dealgn,  those  into  which  tbe  designing  of  artistic 
forms  and  figures  enters  as  a  principal  part,  as  architec- 
ture, painting,  engraving,  sculpture.  —  School  of  design, 
one  in  which  are  taught  the  invention  and  delineation  of 
artistic  or  decorative  figures,  patterns,  and  tbe  bke. 

Syn.  —  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  scheme  ;  project ;  plan  ; 
idea.  —  Design,  Istestios,  Purpose.  Desion  has  refer- 
ence to  something  definitely  aimed  at.  Jntrntion  points 
to  tbe  feelings  or  desires  with  wliicb  a  thuig  is  sought. 
Purpose  has  reference  to  a  settled  choice  or  determina- 
tion for  its  attainment.  "■  I  liad  no  design  to  injure  you," 
means,  it  was  no  part  of  my  aim  or  object.  "I  had  no 
intention  to  injure  you,"  means,  I  had  no  wish  or  desire 
of  that  kind.  "My  purpose  was  directly  tbe  reverse," 
makes  tbe  case  still  stronger. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  . . .  that  lays  i/^.fi.wis  only  f or  a  dnj-.  with- 
out any  prospect  to  the  remaininj;  part  of  his  life  ?        'lillotson. 
I  wish  others  the  same  intention,  and  greater  successes. 

Sir  ]V.  Temple. 
It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow.         Shal. 

Des'Ig-na-ble  (des'tg-na-b*l),  a.  Capable  of  bein^  des- 
ignated (>r  distinctly  marked  out ;  distinguishable.  L'oijle. 

Des'ig-nate  (dSs'Tg-nSt),  a.  [L.  designatus,  p.  p.  of 
desifinare.  See  Design,  v.  L}  Designated;  appointed; 
chosen,     [i?.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Des'lg-nate  (-nat),  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Designated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Designating.]  1.  To  mark  out  and  make 
known ;  to  pouit  out ;  to  name ;  to  indicate  ;  to  show ; 
to  distinguish  by  marks  or  description ;  to  specify ;  as, 
to  designate  tbe  boundaries  of  a  country ;  to  designate 
tbe  rioters  who  are  to  be  arrested. 

2.  To  call  by  a  distinctive  title  ;  to  name. 

3.  To  indicate  or  set  apart  for  a  purpose  or  duty  ;  — 
with  to  or  foT;  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  or  to  the 
command  of  a  post  or  station. 

Syn.  — To  name;  denominate;  style;  entitle;  charac- 
terize; describe. 

Des^lg-na'tlon  (-na'sbun),  n.  [L.  designatio  :  cf.  F. 
designation.']  1.  The  act  of  designating  ;  a  pointing  out 
or  -showing ;  indication. 

2-  Selection  and  appointment  for  a  purpose ;  allot- 
ment ;  direction. 

3.  That  which  designates;  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
name  ;  distinctive  title  ;  appellation. 

The  usual  designation  of  the  days  of  the  week.    WhewrU. 

4-  Use  or  application ;  import ;  intention ;  significa- 
tion, as  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  ...  to  he  attributed  primarily,  in 
their  lir£l  dcsignatioTi,  only  to  those  things  which  iiave  part-. 

LorKe. 

Des'Ig-na-tlve  (dSs'Tg-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  Y.designatif.J 
Serving  to  designate  or  indicate  ;  pointing  out. 

Des'lg-na'tor  (-na'ter),  71,  [L.]  X.  (Rom.  A7iti(].)  An 
officer  who  assigned  to  each  bis  rank  and  place  in  public 
shows  and  ceremonies. 

2.  One  who  designates. 

Des'lg-na-lO-ry  (-na-tfi-ry),  a.  Serving  to  designate ; 
design.'ilive  ;  indicating.     [/'.] 

De-slgn'ed-ly  (dc-zin'6d-lj?  or  de-bin'-),  adi>.  By  de- 
sign ;  purposely;  intentionally;  —  opposed  to  acciden- 
tally, ignoranlhf,  ov  inadvertently. 

De-slgn'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  designs,  marks  out, 
or  plans  ;  a  contriver. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  One  who  produces  or  creates  original 
works  of  art  or  decoration. 

3.  A  plott^T  ;  a  schemer  :  —  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
De-Slgn'fUl  '!-f'.iI)t  ^-    Full  of  design  ;  scheming.    \R.'\ 

—  Dc  slgn'ful-ness,  n.    [A'.]  Harrow. 

De-sign'lng,  a*  Intriguing;  artful;  scheming;  as, 
a  'I'  ::i<iiiiiifi  man. 

De-slgn'ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  making  designs  or 
fk<'t'!ii-s  ;  iliL'  act  of  forming  designs  or  plans. 

De  slgn'leas,''.  Without  design.  [(>/>«.]  — De-Blgn'- 
lesB-ly, '/./''.     {Ohs.-\ 

De-slgn'ment  (-mrnt),  n  1.  Delineation;  sketch; 
design  ;  ideal ;  invention.     {Ohs."] 

For  thou^'h  that  Korne  mean  arti«t'a  skill  were  ehown 

In  inin;,'lin^  colors,  nr  in  plocin;;  bt^ht. 

Yet  ntill  the  fair  dcsignincnt  was  his  own.  Vri/'/en. 

2.  Design;  purpose;  scheme,     [Obs.l  S/mk. 

De-3ll'ver  (de-sirvSr),  v.  t.  To  dei)rive  of  silver  ;  as, 
to  dru'ltrr\va'\. 

Do-sil'ver-I-za'Uon  (-T-zS'ehnn),  n.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  freeing  from  silver ;  also,  the  condition  result- 
ing from  tlif!  removal  of  silver. 

De-sU'ver-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from, 
silvT;  to  rr-move  silver  from. 

Des'l-nence  (dSsT-ncns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dhincnre.']  Tor- 
imhiation;  ending.  Jip.  Ifalh 


Des'l-nent  (desl-nent),  n.  [L.  desinens,  p.  pr.  of  rfe- 
sinere,  desitum,  to  leave  oil',  cease;  de  -{-  sinere  to  let, 
allow.]  Ending;  forming  an  end  j  lowermost.  \_Obs.'] 
*' Their  dfsinent  parts,  fish."  B.  Jvnson. 

Des'l-nen'tial  (-nSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desinentiel.'] 
Terminal. 

Furthermore,  h,  as  a  desinentiat  element,  has  a  dyn"niic  func- 
tion. J-'i(ze-l.  Hull. 

De-sil»'l-ent  (de-sTp1-fnt),  a.  [L.  desipiens,  p.  pr.  of 
desipere  to  be  foolish  ;  de  -{•  sapere  to  be  wise.]  Fool- 
ish ;  silly;  trifling.     [/?.]  ,Smurt. 

De-sir'a-bU'i-ty  (de-zir/a-bll'T-tJ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  desirable  ;  desirableness. 

De-Sir'a-We  (de-zir'a-b'l),  a.  [F.  desirable,  fr.  L.  de- 
siderabilis.  See  Desire,  v.  t.'\  Worthy  of  desire  or 
longing ;  fitted  to  excite  desire  or  a  wish  to  possess ; 
pleasing ;  agreeable. 

All  of  thera  drsiralile  young  men.    Ezek.  xsiii.  12. 
As  things  di-!ir(ihle  excite 
Desire,  and  objects-  niuvt*  the  appetite.        Fdackmore. 

De-sir'a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  desirable. 
The  desirableness  of  the  Austrian  alliance.       Froude. 

De-sir'a-bly,  ndv.     In  a  desirable  manner. 

De-sire'  (de-zir'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Desired  (-zlrd') ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Desihing.]  [F.  desirer,  L.  desidcrare, 
origin  uncertain,  perh.  fr.  de  -j-  sidus  star,  constellation, 
and  hence  orig.,  to  turn  tbe  eyes  from  the  stars.  Cf. 
Consider,  and  Desiderate,  and  see  Sidereal.]  1.  To 
long  for ;  to  wish  for  earnestly  ;  to  covet. 

Neither  ehaU  any  man  desire  thy  land.    Ex.  xxxiv.  24. 
Ye  desire  your  child  to  live.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  for ;  to  entreat ;  to  request. 
Then  she  said.  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord?    2  Kings  iv.  28. 

Desire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more.         Shak. 

3.  To  require  ;  to  demand  ;  to  claim.     [O65.] 

A  doleful  case  desire:^  a  doleful  song.  Spenser. 

4.  To  miss;  to  regret.     I0bs.'\ 

She  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she 
dies.  Jcr.  Tar/lor. 

Syn.  —  To  long  for ;  hanker  after ;  covet ;  wish  ;  ask ; 
request ;  soUcit ;  entreat ;  beg.  —  To  Desire,  Wish.  In 
desire  the  feelmg  is  usually  more  eager  than  m  ir/.s7(.  *'  I 
wish  you  to  do  this"  is  a  milder  form  of  command  than 
"  I  desire  you  to  do  this,"  though  the  feeliiig  prompting 
the  injunction  maybe  the  same.     C.  J.  Smiffi. 

De-slre',  n.     [F.  desir,  fr.  desirer.     See  Desire,  v.  t."] 

1.  The  natural  longing  that  is  excited  by  the  enjoy- 
ment or  tbe  tliougbt  of  any  good,  and  impels  to  action 
or  effort  for  its  continuance  or  possession ;  an  eager  wish 
to  obtain  or  enjoy. 

Unspeakable  desire  to  see  and  know.  Jlilton. 

2.  An  expressed  wish  ;  a  request ;  petition. 

And  slowlv  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire.  Tenmjson. 

3.  An5-thing  which  is  desired  ;  an  object  of  longing. 

The  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.        //(ly.  ii.  7. 

4.  Excessive  or  morbid  longing  ;  lust;  appetite. 

5.  Grief;  regret.     \_Ohs.']  Chapman. 
Syn.  —  Wish  ;  appetency ;  craving  ;  inclination  ;  eager- 
ness ;  aspiration ;  longing. 

De-slre'fUl  (-fyl),  «.    Filled  with  desire  ;  eager,    [i?.] 

The  desirr/ul  troops.  Godfrey  (1.V.I4). 

De-slre'ful-ness,  «.  The  state  of  being  desireful ; 
eagerness  to  obtain  and  possess.     [i2.] 

The  d'^irendness  of  our  miuda  much  augmenteth  and  increas- 
eth  our  pleasure.  UdalL 

De-Slre'less,  a.    Free  from  desire.  Donne. 

De-slr'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  desires,  asks,  or  wishes. 
De-slr'OUS  (d^-zlr'us),  a.     [F.  desireux,  OF.  desiros, 
fr.  dcsir.    See  Desire,  tj.]    Feeling  desire  ;  eagerly  wish- 
ing ;  solicitous ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  covetous. 
Jesua  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him.    John  ivi.  19. 
Be  not  desirous  of  hia  dainties.         Proi\  xxiii.  S. 
De-slr'OUB-ly,  adv.    With  desire  ;  eagerly. 
De-slr'OUS-ness.  7^.    The  state  of  being  desirous. 
De-siSt'  (de-/.T.st'  or  de-stst' ;  277),  r.  /.    [itnp.  &p.  p. 
Desisted;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Desisting.]     [L.  desi.<:tere ;  de 
-f-  sistere  to  stand,  stop,  fr.  stare  to  stand :  cf,  F.  dc- 
sis/n:    See  Stand.]   To  cease  to  proceed  or  act;  to  stop; 
to  forbear;  —  often  with  from. 

Never  desisting  to  do  evil.  E.  Hall. 

To  desist  from  his  bad  practice.  Jitassinger. 

DesiKt  (thou  art  discernM, 

And  toil'st  in  vaiu).  Stilton. 

De-sist'ance  {-ans),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  desistance.']    The 

act  or  state  of  desisting;  cessation.     [^.]  Boyle. 

If  fati^-uc  of  I'ody  or  hrain  wrre  in  evcrv  case  followed  by 
di;^i<;tanri-  ,  .  .  then  Would  the  system  be  but  seldom  out  of 
working,'  order.  B.  .S>  «C(:/-. 

De-slst'lve  (-tv),  a.  [See  Desist.]  Final ;  conclusive ; 
ending.     [/'.] 

De-sl'tion  (df-sTsh'un),  n.  [See  Desinent.]  An  end 
or  ending.      [/■'■] 

Des'l-tlve  Mi-sT-tTv),  a.  Final ;  ser\-ing  to  complete ; 
conclusive.      lOhs.'[    ^^Desitivc  propositions."     /.  Watts. 

Des'l-tive,  t-  U^ogir)  A  proposition  relating  to  or 
expressing  an  end  or  conclusion.     [^0}>s.'\  J,  Watts. 

Desk(d5sk),  71.  [OE.  r/'-.^/.v,  tbe  same  word  as  dish, 
disk.  See  Disii,  and  cf.  Disk.]  1.  A  table,  franu',  or 
case,  usually  with  sloping  top,  hut  often  with  flat  top, 
for  tlie  use  of  writers  and  readers.  It  often  has  a 
drawer  or  repository  underneath. 

2.  A  reading  table  or  lectern  to  support  the  book 
from  which  the  liturgical  service  is  read,  dilTering  from 
the  pulpit  from  wliicb  tbe  sennon  is  preached ;  also  (esp, 
in  tbe  United  States),  a  pulpit.  Hence,  used  symbolically 
for  "  the  clerical  profession." 

Desk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Desked  (dSskt);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  V.  J>p.sKiNO.i    To  shut  up,  as  in  a  desk  ;  to  treasure. 

Desk'work'  (-wQrk'),  ».  Work  done  at  a  desk,  as  by 
a  clerk  or  writer.  Tennyson. 


Desnian. 

n.    [Gr.  S«<r/x6s  chain 
-\-  etSo?  form.]  {Bol.) 


Des'man  (d^s'mffn),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  df^sman  musk.] 
{Zuol.)  An  amphibi- 
ous, insectivorous  , 
mammal  found  in 
Knssia  ( J/"»/0f7a/e  7»  os- 
chata).  It  is  allied 
to  tlie  moles,  but  is 
called  viuskrat  by 
some  English  WTiters.  ^ 

[Written    also    rfasa- 
inan.'\ 

Des'mid  (dSs'mTd), 

Des-mld'1-an  (dSs-mtd'T-an), 
A  microscopic  plant  of  the  family  JJesniidin:,  a  group- 
of  unicellular  algre  in  which  the  species  have  a  (greenish, 
color,  and  the  cells  generally  appear  as  if  they  consisted 
of  two  coalescing  halves. 

Des'mine  (des'min  or  -min),  n.  [Gr.  SeV/xij,  fietr/io?,. 
bmidle,  f r.  Seif  to  bind.]  {^fin.)  Same  as  Stilbite.  It 
commonly  occurs  in  bundles  or  tufts  of  crystals. 

II  Des^zno-bac-te'rl-a  (des'mo-bSk-te'rt-a),  7i.  pi.  [Gr, 
6e{T/x6s  bond  +  E.  bacteria.']     See  Microbacteria. 

Des'mo-dont  (-d5nt),  n.  [Gr.  Setr/ios  bond  -f  oSou'?^ 
oSofTo;,  tooth.]  {Zo'nl.)  A  member  of  a  group  of  South 
American  blood-sucking  bats,  of  the  genera  Desmodus^ 
and  Diphylla.     See  Vampire. 

Des-mOg'na-tllOUS  (dgs-mog'na-thus),  a.  [Gr,  5c- 
CT^Lo?  bond  +  yf ci^o?  jaw.]  (Zool.)  Having  tbe  maxillo- 
palatine  bones  united  ;  —  applied  to  a  group  of  carinate 
birds  {DesmognathsB),  including  various  wading  and 
swimming  birds,  as  tbe  ducks  and  herons,  and  also  rap- 
torial and  other  kinds. 

Des'moid  (dSs'moid),  a.  [Gr.  fiecr/xds  ligament  -j- 
-oid.'\  {A  nat. )  Resembling,  or  having  the  characteristica; 
of,  a  ligament ;  ligamentous. 

Des-moI'O-gy  (d6s-mol'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Sea/io^  liga- 
ment -|-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  liga^ 
ments.     [Ii.] 

II  Des'mo-my-a'rI-a  (des'mo-mt-a'rT-a),  n.;)?.  [Nlj.^ 
fr.  Gr.  Sea-fjioq  bond  +  /lu?  muscle.]  (Zool.)  The  divisiou 
of  Tunicata  which  includes  tbe  Salpse.     See  Salpa. 

Des'0-late  (d5s'ft-lat),  a.  [L.  desolatus,  p.  p.  of  deso- 
larc  to  leave  alone,  forsake;  de -\-  sohire  to  make  lonely, 
sohfs  alone.  See  Sole,  a.]  1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of 
inhabitants  ;  deserted  ;  uninhabited ;  hence,  gloomy  ;  as,, 
a  desolate  isle  ;  a  desolate  wilderness ;  a  desolate  house. 

I  will  mnke  Jerusalem  ...  a  den  of  draponp.  and  I  will  make- 
the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant.     Jer.  ix.  II, 
And  the  silvery  niarish  flowere  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among.  Tennyon. 

2.  Laid  wa.ste ;  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  neglected  ;  de- 
stroyed ;  as,  desolate  altars. 

3.'  Left  alone ;  forsaken  ;  lonely  ;  comfortless. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate.     J's.  xxv.  16- 
Voice  of  the  poor  and  desolate.  Keble~ 

4.  Lost  to  shame  ;  dissolute.     [Ohs.'[  Chaucer, 

5.  Destitute  of  ;  lacking  in.     [Ohs.] 

I  were  right  m.w  uf  talcs  drs-Aate.  Chancer, 

Syn.  — Desert;  iminhabited  ;  lonely;  waste. 

Des'e-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desolated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Desolating.]  1.  To  make  desolate ;  to 
leave  alone ;  to  deprive  of  inhabitants ;  as,  the  earth 
was  nearly  desolated  by  tbe  flood. 

2.  To  lay  waste ;  to  ruin  ;  to  ravage ;  as,  a  fire  deso^ 
lates  a  city. 

Constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  desolating  war.    Sparks,. 

Des'0-late-ly  (-ISt-iy),  adr\    In  a  desolate  manner. 

Des'O-late-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  desolate. 

Des'O-la'ter  (des'o-la'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,. 
desolates  or  lays  waste.  DIede. 

Des'o-la'tion  (des'o-la'shun),  n.     [F.  desolation,  L. 
desolatio.]     1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  laj-ing  waste;: 
destruction  of  inhabitants ;  depopulation. 
Unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  Dan.ix.  2C. 

2.  The  state  of  being  desolated  or  laid  waste  ;  ruin  ; 
BoUtariness ;  destitution  ;  gloominess. 

You  would  have  sold  your  kint:  to  slaughter,  .  . 
And  his  whole  kingdo"ni  into  desolation. 

3.  A  place  or  country  wasted  and  forsaken. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation.' 
Syn.  —  Waste ;  ruin ;  destruction  ;   havoc  ; 
tion ;  ravage  ;  sadness ;  destitution  ;  melancholy ;  gloom ; 
gloominess. 

Des'O-la'tor  (dSs'o'la'ter),  71.  [L.]  Same  as  Dbso- 
later.  Byron, 

Des'O-la-to-ry  (-la-tfi-rj?),  a.  [L.  dcsolatorius.]  Caus- 
ing desolation.  [B.]  Bp.  Halt. 
De'so-phis'tl-cate  (de'so-fls'tl-kat),  v.  /.  To  clear 
from  sopliism  or  error.  [B.]  Hare. 
Des'os-aric  (des-'oks-ai'Ik),  a.  [F.  pref.  des-  from 
-f- E.  oralic.]  (C^tein.)  Made  or  derived  from  oxalic 
arid  ;  ns,  drsoxalic  acid. 

De-spair'  (de-spSlr'),  v.  L  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Despaired- 
(-spiird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DEspAmiNO.]  [OE.  de:<peiren, 
dispeiren,  OF.  dcsperer,  fr.  L.  desperare  ;  de  -f  sperare 
to  hope  ;  akin  to  spes  hope,  and  perb.  to  spatiinn  space, 
E.  space,  speed;  cf.  OF.  esprir  hope,  F.  espoir.  Cf. 
Prosper,  Desper-^te.]  To  bo  hopeless  ;  to  have  no  hope  ;. 
to  give  up  all  hope  or  expectation  ;  —  ofteu  with  of. 

We  drsjtaired  even  of  life.  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here.  Hate. 

SyTi.  —  Seo  Despond, 

De-spalr',  r.  t.  1.  To  give  up  as  beyond  hope  or 
expfct:Uiou  ;  to  despair  of.     [Obs.] 

I  wnnid  not  desjyair  the  grcalcet  design  that  could  bo  at- 

tcinptvd.  .Mdlon.. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair.     lOhs.]  Sir  B.  Williams. 

De•spair^  n.    [Cf.  OF.  drspuir^  fr.  dcspenr.]  1.  Loss. 

of  hope  ;  utter  hrtpeU'ssiiess  ;  complete  despondency. 

We  in  dark  dronnis  arc  tnstiinc  to  and  fro, 

Tine  with  regret.  ()r  sicken  with  dr.i/nxtr.  hthJr. 

Heforo  ho  [BunvaniwaB  ten,  hia  eports  were  intcrnipted  by 

fha  of  remoFHe  ftinf  de-'jiair.  " '"" 


Shak.. 


Jer.  1.  ax 
devasta- 


Marnvlay. 
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*Tlio  mnre  denpnir 
S/uih. 


2.  That  which  is  despaired  of. 
of  sur^jery  he  cures." 

Syn.      Desperation;  despondency;  hopelessness. 

De-spair'er  (dc-spSr'er),  n.     Ono  who  despairs. 

De-spalr'lul  t-fyl),  ".     Hopele^H.     [06a-.]       Spenser. 

De-Spalr'ing,  ".  I'Vi-linp  or  cxi-rcH(siii«  di-spair  ;  liopc 
leHH.-De-spair'ing-ly,  ./</r.  -  De-spalr'lng-ness,  n 

u"^     To.sratt<T;  to.li.spiirkle.     \_Ohs.-\        Mandcvdle. 

De'spe-cifl-cate  (.Ic'spf-bTft-kut),  r.  U  L^ref.  dp- 
(intens  ) +.?pfcVfc(fA'.]  To  discnniinatc  ;  to  separate 
according  to  specific  significatiou  or  qualities;  to  epecift- 
cate;  to  desynuuyuuzf.     [A'.] 

Inaptitude  Qud  ineptitude  have  been  use-fully  ''^■''f.^,''4^J"y5^,';^ 

Dia- 


.  of 

:  witii- 


De-speCMl-ca'tlon   (dc-spSs'T-fT-kli'bhun), 
crimination. 

De-8pecr  (dS-spSkf),  n.  [L.  ilespedus^  fr.  desptcere. 
See  Despite,  n.~\     Contempt.     [7i'.]  Coltrulge. 

De-spec'tlon  (dS-spek'shnn),  «.  [L.  dcspertto.}  A 
looking  down  ;  a  despising,     [k  ]  W.  ^^onUigu. 

De-Speed'  (de-sped'),  v.  t.    To  send  hastily.     \_Obs.\ 
Uc.yiccdfd  certain  of  their  crew.  Speed. 

De-spend'  (dt-spSnd'),  v.  t.  To  spend;  to  squander. 
See  DisPEND.     [.Obs.'\ 

S(inie  noble  men  in  Spain  can  descend  £50,000.     Ilnn-vU. 

Des'per-a'dO  (dSs'per-a'dS),  n.;  pi.  Desperadoes 
(-doz).  [OSp.  de.ipcnidfi,  p.  p.  of  desperar,  fr.  L.  de- 
sperare.  See  Despeuate.]  A  reckless,  furious  man  ;  a 
person  urged  by  furious  passions,  and  regardless  o£  con- 
sequences ;  a  wild  rutflan. 

Des'per-ate  (des'per-at),  a.     [L.  dexpera/us,  p.  p 
desperare.    See  Despair,  and  cf.  Desperado.]     1. 
out  hope;  given  to  despair  ;  hopeless.     [Obs.^ 

I  am  desjK'-ate  of  obtaining  her.  Shak: 

2.  Beyond  hope;  causing  despair;  extremely  peril- 
ous ;  irretrievable  ;  past  cure,  or,  at  least,  extremely 
dangerous ;  as,  a  desperate  disease  ;  de-ipcride  fortune. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  suggested  by,  despair  ;  mthout 
regard  to  danger  or  safety;  reckless;  furious;  as,  a 
desperate  effort.     *'■  Desperate  expedients."      Macaulay. 

4.  Extreme,  in  a  bad  sense ;  outrageous ;  —  used  to 
mark  the  extreme  predominance  of  a  bad  quality. 

A  dtspernte  offendress  agamst  nature.  Shak. 

The  most  de-^jicrate  of  reprobates.         Macaulaj/. 
Syn.  —  Hopeless  ;  despairing ;  desponding  ;  rash ;  head- 
lone;  precipftate;  irretrievable;  irrecoverable;  forlorn; 
mad;  furious;  frantic. 
Des'per-ate,  n.    One  desperate  or  hopeless.     [Obs.'] 
Des'per-ate-ly,  adv.     In  a  desperate  manner  ;  witli- 
out  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  recklessly  ;  extremely  ; 
as,  the  troops  fought  desperately. 

Slio  ft-Il  •lef.pcratdfi  in  love  with  him.         Addison. 
Des'per-ate-ness,  n.     Desperation  ;  virulence. 
De&''per-a'tlon  (des'per-a'sh5n),  n.     [L.   desperado: 
cf.  OF.  desperation.'}     1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  be- 
coming desperate  ;  a  giving  up  of  hope. 
This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  our  industry.  Hammond. 
2.  A  state  of  despair,  or  utter  hopelessness  ;  abandon- 
ment of  hope  ;  extreme  recklessness;  reckless  fury. 

In  the  desperation  of  the  ninment,  the  officers  even  tried  to 
cut  tht'ir  way  through  with  tlieir  ewards.  W.  Irviuj. 

Des'pl-ca-l)U'l-ty  (dSs'pt-ki-bTl'T-ty),  n.  Despicable- 
nesa.     [/?.]  Carlyle. 

Des'pi-ca-ble  (des'pT-kd-b'l),  a.  [L.  despicabilis,  fr. 
despicari  to  despise;  akin  to  despicere.  See  Despise.] 
Fit  or  deserving  to  be  despised  ;  contemptible  ;  mean ; 
vile  ;  worthless ;  as,  a  despicable  man  ;  despicable  com- 
pany ;  a  despicable  gift. 

Syn.  —  Contemptible  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless ;  pitiful ; 
paltry;  sordid;  low;  base.    See  Contemptible. 

Des'pl-ca-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  despica- 
ble ;  mcnnness;  vilcuess;    worthlessness. 

Des'pl-ca-bly  (des'pT-ka-blJ),  adv.  In  a  despicable 
or  mean  manner  ;  contemptibly  ;  as,  despicabhj  stingy. 

Des-prclen-cy  (des-pl.sh'c.ii-sj-),  n.  [L.  despicieyitia. 
See  Despise]     A  looking  downi ;  despectiou.     lOhs.'] 

De-spis'a-ble  (de-spiz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf .  OF.  desp>sable.'\ 
Despicable  ;  contemptible.     [/?.] 

De-spis'al  (-ol),  n.     A  despising  ;  contempt.     [J?.] 

A  ifespisal  of  rpligion.  South. 

De-splse'  (de-spiz'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Despised 
(-spizd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Despising.]  [OF.  despis-,  in 
some  forms  of  despire  to  despise,  fr.  L.  despicere,  de- 
spertum,  to  look  down  upon,  despise ;  de  -f-  spicere,  spe- 
cere,  to  look.  See  Spy,  and  cf.  Despicable,  Despite.] 
To  look  down  upon  with  disfavor  or  contempt ;  to  con- 
temn ;  to  scorn ;  to  disdain ;  to  have  a  low  opinion  or 
contemptuous  dislike  of. 

Fools  dfspise  wisdom  and  inBtruction.         Prov.  i.  7. 
Men  naturally  despise  those  who  court  them,  but  respect  thr  se 
who  do  not  give  way  to  them.  Jowett  (  Thvaid.). 

Syi».  — To  contemn;  acorn;  disdain;   slight;   under- 
value.   See  Contemn. 
De-spls'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  despised. 
De-splse'nient(-rafnt),  71.  Adespising.   [i?.]  Holland. 
Despls'er  (de-splz'er),  n.     One  who  despises  ;  a  con- 
temner ;  a  scorner. 
De-spls'lne-ly,  adv.     Contemptuously. 
De-Splte'  (de-spif),  71.      [OF.  despit,  F.  depit,  fr.  L. 
ilespfct ii s  coutem\^t,  fr.  despicere.     See  Despise,  and  cf. 
Spite,  Despect.]      1.    Malice;   malignity;  spite;   mali- 
cious anger ;  oonteuiptuous  hate. 

With  all  thy  c/cyiVe  against  the  land  of  Israel.    Ezek.  xxv.  G. 
2.  An  act  of  malice,  hatred,  or  defiance ;  contemptu- 
ous defiance  ;  a  deed  expressive  of  contempt. 

A  despite  done  against  the  Jloft  High.  yfHton. 

In  dCBpite,  in  defiance  of  another's  power  or  inchna- 
tion.  —  In  despite  of.  in  defiance  of ;  in  spite  of.  See  un- 
der Spite.    "  Seized  my  hand  in  drsinte  of  my  efforts  to 


tho  contrary."  W.  /rvinf/.  —  ^  your  deaplte.  in  defiance 
or  contemi)t  of  you  ;  in  siiite  of  you.    [(fU.\ 

De-Splte'  (d^-spif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Despited  ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Dehpitino.]  [OF.  dc.spiticr,  ir.  L.  dcspi-cttirtf, 
inteuB.  of  despicere.  See  Despite,  n.  J  To  vex  ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  ollend  contemi)tuously.  lOb.t.1   Sir  W.  Italeujii. 

De-spite',  ]>rip.  In  Bpit<i  of;  against,  or  in  detianco 
of;  notvvitliHtaudiiig;  as, '/r.«;^//e  his  prejudices. 

Syn.  —  Si'o  NoTwrnisTAKDiNo. 

De-splte'ful  (-ful),  a.  [Sec  DE'^r-rrR.  and  cf.  Spite- 
ful.]    Full  of  dcMp'itc  ;  expn-HBing  malici'  or  conteiiiptu- 

ou«  hate  ;  malicious.  —  De-splte'lul-ly,  adv.  —  De- 
spite'lul-ness,  n. 

Hal.  rs  of  Cod.  dcsptti'ful,  proud,  boQPtcrfl.      Itom.  i.  30. 
I'ruy  fur  tUem  winch  dnspittfuHii  use  you.     Matt.  V.  44. 
I.ct  UHLxmnmc  hiin  with  ihHpilr/uln-sA\x\n\  torture. 

lUn.k  <;/   WmSom  H.  10. 

Des-pit'e-oas  (des-ptt'e-fis  or  du-spit't-rm),  a.     [OE. 

despitoasy  OF.  drspiteiis,  fr.  despit ;  atlected  in  form  by 

E.  piteous.  See  Despite.]  Feeling  or  showing  despite  ; 
malicioMH;  angry  toexccss;  cruel;  contemptuous.  [Ohs.l 
"  l)es]dfrf»/,s  r.'iiroarhcs."  Holland. 

Des-pit'e-ous-ly,  ad  r.    Despi tef ully.    [  Ohs.  ] 
De-splt'OUS  (dc-spit'us  or  d6a'pTt-us),  a.    Despiteous; 

very  angry  ;  cruel.     [Oi.s.] 

He  was  to  siutul  man  not  dcsjntous.         C/iam-rr. 

—  De-splt'OUB-ly,  cdv.     lObs.! 
De-spoll'  (de-spoil'),  7'.  i.      limp.  &  p.  p.  Despoiled 

(-spoild');  p.pr.  &,vb.  n.  Despoiling.]    [^F.  despoiiler, 

F.  depotiillcr,  L.  despnliarr.,  despoliattun ;  de  -]■  spoli- 
are  to  strip,  roh,  spoliiun  spoil,  booty.  Cf.  Spoil,  Despo- 
liation.] 1.  To  atrip,  as  of  clothing;  to  divest  or  un- 
clothe.    lObs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  deprive  for  spoil ;  to  plunder  ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage  ; 
to  strip  ;  to  divest ;  —  usually  followed  by  of. 
The  clothed  earth  is  then  bare, 
Dejj^oiled  18  the  summer  fair.  Gower. 

A  law  which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  wliich 

they  had  bepn  drspoitcd.  Macankm. 

J)rsjiudcd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss.         Miltun. 

Syn.  — To  strip;  deprive  ;  rob;  bereave;  rifle. 

De-spoil',  71.     Spoil.     iObs.}  Wolseij. 

De-spoil'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  despoils. 

De-spoiI'ment  (-mcnt),  n.     Despoliation.     [i2.] 

De-Bpo'U-a'tlon  (dc-spo'lT-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  despoUa- 
do.  See  Despoil.]  A  stripping  or  plundering ;  spolia- 
tion. Bailey. 

De-spond'  (de-sp5nd'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Desponded  ; 
p.  p7:  &  vb.  n.  Desponding.]  [L.  despoiulere,  despon- 
suni,  to  promise  away,  promise  in  marriage,  give  up,  to 
lose  (courage) ;  de  ■{-  spondere  to  promise  solemnly.  See 
Sponsor.]  To  give  up  the  will,  courage,  or  spirit ;  to  be 
thoroughly  disheartened  ;  to  lose  all  courage ;  to  be- 
come dispirited  or  depressed  ;  to  take  an  unhopeful  view. 
I  should  de&pair.  or  at  least  dcspond.    Scott'i^  Letters. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  [and]  despond  at  the  firft 
difficulty.  iw/.t-. 

We  wish  that  . . .  despnndimi  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hitherward.and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 
power  still  stand  htrong.  ■^*  "  ''''■''''''■• 

Syn.  —  Despond,  Despair.  Despair  implies  a  total  loss 
of  hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least  m  every  case  ; 
yet  despov.de}u-ii  is  often  more  lasting  than  despair^  or 
than  desperation,  which  impels  to  violent  action. 

De-spond',  n.     Despondency.     \Obs.'\ 

T!ie  slough  of  despond.  Bum/an. 

De-spond'ence  (-ens),  n.     Despondency. 

Thp  ppo()k'.  when  once  infected,  lose  their  relish  for  happi- 
ness [iuid]  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despondence.    Goldsmtth. 

De-spond'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.  The  state  of  desponding ; 
loss  of  lii'pr  uml  cessation  of  effort;  discouragement; 
depressinii  m-  dejection  of  the  mind. 

The  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in 
des/mud.  nr>,.  Macanlaii. 

De-spond'ent  (-fnt),  n.  [L.  def^pondevs,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  ol  despondere.']  Marked  by  des]iMnd.^nce  ;  given  to 
despondence;  low-spiritrd  ;  :\s,  :\  dr.'.p,.,}dr,}t  maimer;  a 
despondent  prisoner.  —  De-spond'ent-Iy,  adv. 

De-spond'er  (-er),  ??.     One  who  desponds. 

De-spond'Ing-Iy,  adv.     In  a  desponding  manner. 

De-spon'sage  (de-spSn'saj),  n.  [From  L.  desponsits, 
p.  p.     See  Despond.]    Betrothal.     [Obs.] 

Ethelbcrt .  . .  went  peaceably  to  King  Offa  for  dcspomaqf  of 
Alhilrid,  his  dautrhter.  l-osc. 

De-spon'sate  (-sat),  v.  i.  [L.  despoii.-;ntns,  p.  p.  of 
desponsare,  intens.  of  despondere  to  betroth.  See  De- 
spond.]    To  betroth.     [06^.]  _   Johnsnn. 

Des'pon-sa'tlon  (des'pon-sa'shUn  or  de'spon-),  v.  [L. 
desponsatio:  cf.  OF.  despoJisatioii.l  A  betrothing;  be- 
trothal.    I0bs.'\ 

For  all  tl\ii=  d'sponsation  of  her  .  .  .  she  had  not  set  one  etop 
toward  the  consummation  of  her  marriage.  Jcr.  T(vih>r. 

De-spon'so-ry  (de-sp5n'so-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Desponsories 
(-riz).     A  written  pledge  of  marriage.  Clarendon. 

De-Sport'  (de-sporf),  V.  t.  &  i.     See  Disport. 

Des'pot  (des'pSt),  n.  [F.  despote,  LL.  despottis,  fr. 
Gr.  SeffTTOTi)?  master,  lord,  the  second  part  of  which  is 
akin  to  TT6a-i<:  husband,  and  L.  poiens.      See  Potent.] 

1.  A  master ;  a  lord  ;  especially,  an  absolute  or  irre- 
sponsible ruler  or  sovereign. 

Irresponsible  nowcr  in  human  hands  so  naturally  leads  to  it, 
tliat  cruelty  has  become  associated  with  desjiot  and  tyrant. 

C. ./.  Smith. 

2.  One  who  rides  regardless  of  a  constitution  or  laws  ; 
a  tyrant.  ^^ 

Des'po-tat  (-pS-t5t),  n.  [Cf.  F.  despotat.^  The  sta- 
tion or  government  of  a  despot ;  also,  the  domain  of  a 
despot.  Freeman. 

Des-pot'ic  fdSs-pot'Tk),  1  a.      [Gr.  SccnroTtKos  :  cf.  F. 

Des-pot'ic-al  (-T-k^l),  )  despot iqite.}  Having  the 
character  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  despot ;  absolute  in  pow- 
er ;  possessing  ami  abusing  unlimited  power ;  evhicing 
despotism  ;  tyrannical  ;  arbitrary.  —  DeS-pOt'Ic-al-ly, 
adv.  —  Des-pbt'ic-al-ness,  n. 


DESTINY 

Des'po-tism  (dSb'pn.tTz'ni),  n.     [Cf.  F.  despot ixme.  J 

1.  Tlic  power,  spirit,  or  principles  of  a  denpot;  abso- 
lute control  over  othi-rH ;  tyrannical  Bway ;  tyranny. 
*'  Tlie  despotism  of  vice."  liyron. 

2.  A  government  which  h)  directed  by  a  denpot ;  a 
despotic  monarchy  ;  absohitism  ;  autocracy. 

j).f/.t,U^iii  ...  Its  the  only  form  of  ;:i.v4?rnnifnt  wldch  nioy 
with  hLift'ty  to  itself  neglect  tliu  cducatu>u  ol  iti>  infant  poor. 

J}p.  IIor»>ry^ 

Des'pO'tiSt,  n.     A  supporter  of  despotism.     [.K.] 

Des'po-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  i.     To  act  the  despot. 

De-Spread'  (de-sprSd'),  v.  t.  &  i.   See  Dispread. 

Des'pu-mate  (dSs'pS-matnr  de-spii'-),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp, 
iK'p.  p.  Despumated  (-mii'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dekpuma- 
TiNO  (-nia'tlng).]  [L.  desjnnnatus,  p.  p.  of  desjtuvntrc 
to  despuine  ;  de  -f-  spiimare  to  foam,  froth,  ipunut 
froth,  scum.]  To  throw  off  impurities  iu  spume  ;  to- 
work  oir  in  foam  or  scum  ;  to  foam. 

Des'pu-ma'tlon  (dSs'pu-mil'shrin  or  de'spG-),  n.  [L, 
despuviatio:  cf.  F.  despumalion.']  The  act  of  throwing- 
up  froth  or  scum  ;  separation  of  the  scum  or  impuritie* 
from  li(|uidH;  scumming;  clarification. 

De-spume'  (de-«pum'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  despumer.  Bee- 
Dekpuaiatb.]    To  free  from  apunie  or  scum-     [(Jbs.'] 

II  honey  be  di:.'pnm'd.  JlolUiud- 

Des'qua-mate  (dSs'kwii-mat  or  dc-skwa'mat),  7'.  i,. 
[L.  des-puiinntus,  p.  p.  of  desfpiamure  to  scale  off  ;  dt;  -f- 
.\-l'inm<i  H'  ;d>'.J  {Med.)  To  pccl  off  in  the  form  of  scales;, 
to  h-.ih-  .,tt,  as  tlie  skin  in  r.-rtain  diseases. 

Des-'qua-ma'tion  (det.'ku.-l-inri'Hhnn  fjr  de'skwi-),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  desfjnamation.}    {Med.)    The  separation  orshed- 

ding  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  iu  the  form  of  ffakes  or 

scales;  exfoliation,  as  of  bones. 

De-squam'a-tlve  (dt-skwSm'A-tTvV  1  a.   Of,  pertain- 

De-squam'a-tory  (-f^kwam'i-to-rj^),  j     ing  to,  or  at- 

teiidi-il  «it]i,  di.squamation. 

De-squam'a-to-ry,  n.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly iifs.  d  ill  removing  the  lamin;L-  of  exfoliated  bones. 

Dess  (-1.".,),  n.     Dais.     lObs.} 

Des-sert'  (dez-zerf),  n.  [F,,  fr.  desservir  to  remove 
from  table,  to  clear  the  table  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j- 
servir  to  serve,  to  serve  at  table.  See  Seii\x.]  A  ser- 
vice of  pastry,  fruits,  or  sweetmeats,  at  the  clote  of  a 
feast  or  entertainment ;  pastry,  fruits,  etc.,  forming  the 
last  course  at  dinner. 

"  An  't  ph'ase  your  honor,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
"  This  same  dei^neit  ib  not  so  pleasant.  Pope.- 

Deaaert  spoon,  a  spoon  used  in  eating  dessert ;  a  spoon, 
intcrmediiite  iu  i-lzo  Itftween  a  teaspoon  and  a  table- 
spoon.—DesBert -spoonful,  ii.,j)L  DeBsert-Bpoonfula,  as  muck 
as  a  dessi  rt  .--pniiii  will  hijld,  usually  reckoned  at  about 
two  and  a  Iialf  tiuid  drams. 

Des-tem'per  ('les-tSm'per),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detrempe,  fr. 
defremper.']     A  kind  of  painting.     See  Distemper. 

Des'tin  (des'tTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  destin.}  Destiny. 
lObs.}  Marsfon. 

Des'ti-na-ble  (-tt-na-Vl),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  destinable.J 
Detennined  by  destiny;  fated.  Chaucer. 

Des'tl-na-bly,  adv.     In  a  destinable  manner. 

Des'ti-nal  (dgs'tl-nnl),  a.  Determined  by  destiny; 
fated.     lObs.}     "  The  order  dcstinal.''  Chaucer. 

Des'ti-nate  (dSsaT-nSt),  a.  [L.  destlnaius,  p.  p.  of 
destinare.  See  Destine,]  Destined.  [Oto.]  **  Desti' 
note  to  hell."  ^oxe. 

Des'U-nate  (de.s'tT-nat),  v  t.  To  destine,  design,  or 
choose.  lObs.}  *'That  name  that  God  ...  did  desti- 
nate.''  Udall. 

Desli-na'tion  (des'tT-na'shun),  n.  [L.  destinntio  de- 
termination :  cf.  F.  c/e^/ma^io/i.  destination.]  1.  The  act 
of  destining  or  appointing. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  anything  is  destined;  predeter- 
mined end,  object,  or  use  ;  ultimate  design. 

3.  The  place  set  for  the  end  of  a  journey,  or  to  which 
something  is  sent ;  place  or  point  aimed  at. 

Syn.  —  Appointment ;  design  ;  purpose  ;  intention  ; 
destiny  ;  lot ;  fate  ;  end. 

Des'tlne  (dSs'tTn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Destined 
(-tind);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Destining.]  [F.  destiner,  L. 
destinare  ;  de  +  the  root  of  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand, 
and  cf.  Obstinate.]  To  determine  the  future  condition 
or  application  of  ;  to  set  apart  by  design  for  a  future  use 
or  purpose  ;  to  fix,  ashy  destiny  or  by  an  authoritative 
decree  ;  to  doom ;  to  ordain  or  preordain ;  to  appoint ;  — 
often  with  the  remoter  object  preceded  by  ^o  or /or. 
We  are  decreed. 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 


Till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  dcstiiml,  did  obtain.      Tamysan. 
Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  ouT'd<.^liiied  end  or  way.  Lonqfellow. 

Syn .  —  To    design  ;    mark    out ;     determine  ;    allot ;. 
choose  ;  mteud ;  devote  ;  consecrate  ;  doom. 

Des'ti-nist  (dgs'tl-nlst),  n.    A  believer  iu  destiny  ;  a 
fatalist.     [7?.]  ,    „  ,       -„^ 

Des'ti-ny  (-ny),  n. ;  pj.  Destinies  (-niz).     [OK. 


des- 


tinee,  destene,  Y'.'desiince,  irom  destiner.   See  Destine.] 

1.  That  to  which  any  person  or  thing  is  destined  ;  pre- 
determined state ;  condition  foreordained  by  the  Divine- 
will  or  by  human  will ;  fate;  lot ;  doom. 

Thither  he 
"Will  come  to  know  his  destiny.  Shak, 

Xo  man  of  woman  born. 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  dcstinif.         Bryant. 

2.  The  fbced  order  of  things ;  invincible  necessity  ; 
fate ;  a  resistless  power  or  agency  conceived  of  as  de- 
termining the  future,  whether  in  general  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual. .  ,  ,    .-     o        e 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  desttnu'       Spenser. 

Fame  comes  onW  when  deserved,  and  then  is  as  inevitable  as^ 

destitu/,  for  it  is  ife\<tinij.  LrmafeUoic. 

The  Destinies  (Anc,  Myth.\  the  three  Parc?e,  or  Fates; 

the   supposed  powers  which  preside  over  human  life, 

and  determine  its  circumstances  and  duration. 

Marked  by  the  Destinies  to  be  ^.voided.  Rbak. 


use,   unite, 


i^ide,   full,   fip,   am;    pity;    food,    ftfbt ;    out,   oil;      chair;    go;    sing,    iyk ; 


tlien,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 
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De-Btlt'U-ent  (dJ-stTt'G-'-nt ;  135),  a.  [L.  destiturns, 
p.  pr.  of  •Itstttiiere.]  Deticieut  ;  wantiug  ;  as,  a  tlestUu- 
€nt  condition.     {_Obs.J  _  Jer.  Taylor. 

Des'tl-tUte  (dea'ti-tut),  a.  [L.  desliluius,  p.  p.  of 
destituere  to  set  away,  leave  alone,  forsake;  de  + 
^/a/uere  to  set.  See  Statute.]  1.  Forsaken  ;  not  having 
in  possession  {something  necessary  or  desirable) ;  de- 
ficient ;  lacking  ;  devoid  ;  —  often  followed  by  of. 

In  thee  is  ray  trust ;  leave  not  my  soul  lUMitule.    Fs.  cxU.  ft. 
Totally  (/estUulc  of  all  fihaduw  of  influence.         Burke. 

2.  Not  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life ;  in  a  condi- 
tion of  want ;  needy  ;  without  possessions  or  resources  ; 
T-ery  poor. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins  :  being  (/«-.«- 
■iitttte,  afflicted,  tormented.  ^/=^''-  ^>-  "*• 

Des'tl-tute,  v.  t.  1.  To  leave  destitute ;  to  forsake  ; 
to  abandon.     \^Obs.'\ 

To  forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation.  Lacon. 

2.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  want ;  to  de- 
prive ;  —  followed  by  of.    [065.] 

Destituted  of  all  honor  and  Uvings.         JIolin:'lieJ. 

3.  To  disappoint.     [Obs-I 

AVhen  his  expectation  is  destituted.  Futherhy. 

Des'ti-tUte-ly,  cdv.     In  destitution. 

Des'tl-tUte-nesS.  n.     Destitution,      [i?.]  Ash. 

Des  ti-tu'tioil(-tu'shun),  n.  [L.  (/f5^i7u/iO  a  forsaking.] 
The  state  of  being  deprived  of  anything  ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  destitute,  needy,  or  without  resources ; 
deficiency  ;  lack  ;  extreme  poverty  ;  utter  want ;  as,  the 
inundation  caused  general  de-ttUutlon. 

Des-trer'  (dSs-trer'j,  Dex'trer  (dSks'trer),  n.  [OF. 
destrier,  fr.  L.  dtxini  on  the  right  side.  The  squire  led 
his  master's  horse  beside  him,  on  his  right  hand.  Skeiif.'\ 
A  war  horse.     lObs.']  Chaucer, 

De-Strie' (de-stre').  T'- '■  To  destroy.   [Ob.^.'j    Chaucer. 

De-stroy'  (de-stroi')i  ^'-  t-  ['»'/*.  &  p-  p-  Destroyed 
(-stroid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Destroying.]  [OE.  de- 
stroien,  destruieii,  destrieii^  OF.  desiniire,  F.  detruire,  fr. 
L.  desiruere,  deslnicium  ;  de  +  strnere  to  pile  up,  build. 
See  Structure.]  1.  To  unbuild ;  to  pull  or  tear  down  ; 
to  separate  violently  into  its  constituent  parts  ;  to  break 
up  the  structure  and  organic  existence  of  ;  to  demolish. 

But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  imaces,  and  cut 
down  their  groves.  Ks.  xxxiv.  l"!. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  naught ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to 
annihilate ;  to  consume. 

I  will  utterly  pluck  up  and  destroy  that  nation.    Jer.  sii.  17- 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence,  prosperity,  or 
beauty  of  ;  to  kill. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  pervert.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  demolish;  lay  %vaste  ;  consume;  raze;  dis- 
mantle ;  ruin ;  throw  down  ;  overthrow ;  subvert ;  deso- 
late ;   devastate  ;   deface  ;   extirpate  ;   extinguish  ;   kill ; 
flay.    See  Demolish. 
De-stroy'a-ble  (-a-b*l),  a.    Destructible,     [i?.] 

Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  (fe^royaWe  by  the  weather.     Derham. 
De-Stroy'er  (-er),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  destmior.l     One  who 
destroys,  ruins,  kills,  or  desolates. 

De-Struct'  (de-strukf),  v,  t.  [L.  destrnctus,  p.  p.  of 
dc'truere.     See  Destroy.]     To  destroy.     I0bs.'\     Mfde. 

De-struc'tl-bil'i-ty  (aistruk'tt-bti'T-ty),  n.    [Cf.  f. 

dfstructibilite.'\     The  quality  of  being  capable  of  destruc- 
tion ;  destructibleness. 

De'Stmc^tl-ble  (de-3ti-nk'tT-b''I),  a,  [L.  de.ttructibilis,'} 
Liable  to  destruction  ;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 

De-Btruc'tl-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
structible. 

De-Struc'tlon  (de-struk'shSn),  n.  [L.  destructio  :  cf. 
F.  df-strncdon.  See  Destroy.]  1.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing ;  a  tearing  down  ;  a  bringing  to  naught ;  subversion  ; 
demolition  ;  ruin  ;  slaying  ;  devastation. 

The  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  stroke  of  the 

tTord,  and  slaughter,  and  destructum.  Esth.  is.  5. 

*Ti3  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 

Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy,  Shak. 

Dtslnictioit  of  venerable  establishments.       Ilallnm. 

2.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  demolished,  ruined, 
slain,  or  devastated. 

This  town  came  to  destruction.  CJiaucer. 

Tliou  costedst  them  dnwn  into  destruction,  pg.  Ixxiii.  18. 

3.  A  destroying  agency  ;  a  cause  of  ruin  or  of  devasta- 
tion ;  a  destroyer. 

The  dei'tniction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.     /*.*.  xci.  G. 

Syn.  —  Demolition  ;  subversion  ;  overthrow ;  deaola- 
■lion  ;  extirpation ;  extinction  ;  devastation  ;  downfall ; 
extermination  ;  havoc  ;  ruin. 

De-StniC'tlon  Ist,  n.  X.  One  who  delights  in  de- 
otroyiiig  tliat  whii'h  is  valuable  ;  one  whose  principles 
and  inllueiice  tend  to  destroy  existing  institutions;  a 
dewtriirtive. 

2.  {Th'of.)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  destruction 
or  (.(niiijlete  annihilation  of  the  wicked; — called  also 
(inn  ih  ilfitimt  ist.  Sh  iple  y. 

De-Struc'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [L.  dcstritcdvu.^ :  cf .  F.  dc- 
str>frtif.]  Causing  destruction  ;  tending  to  bring  about 
ruin,  death,  or  devastation  ;  ruinous;  fatal;  productive 
of  Berious  evil;  mischievous;  pernicious;  —  often  with 
»/or  to;  as,  intemperance  is  destructive  of  liealth  ;  evil 
examples  are  destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth. 

Tiiiif'H  dr.itrwtiir  power.  Wordsirorth. 

Destructive  dlatlllatlon.  See  Dihtillation.  —  Dertructlve 
-•orlt««  (sii-ri'tez)  < Looir),  a  process  of  reasoning  whit^h 
involves  the  denial  of  the  firnt  of  a  Heries  of  dependent 
prnpoHitions  as  a  coiisfl<iupnc«  of  the  denial  of  the  last ; 
a  specicM  of  reducti'o  ad  absurdum.  Whalely. 

Syn,-  Mortal;  deadly;  poisonoun;  fatal;  ruiuoua; 
miUiKnant;  l>:il(jful ;  perniirious;  mischievous. 

De-Btmc'tlTe,  n.  One  who  destroys ;  a  radical  re- 
former ;  a  deHtructionist. 

D»-8tnio'tlve-ly,  ndv.    In  a  destructive  manner. 


De-Stmc'tlve-ness  (dt-strtik'tTv-nSs),  n.  1.  Tlie 
quality  of  destroying  or  ruining.  I'rynne, 

2.  {Phrcn.)  The  faculty  supposed  to  impel  to  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  destruction  ;  propensity  to  destroy. 

De-Struc/tor  (de-struk'ter).  n.  [L.,  from  destruf-re. 
See  Destroy,  and  cf.  Destroyer.]    A  destroyer.     [A'.] 

Firt,  tlie  destructor  and  tlie  artificial  death  of  thines.    JUtyfr. 

De-Strule'(-stroi'),  T'. /.    Todestroy.    {_Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

DeS''U-(la'tlon  (d6s'u-da'shi5n),  n.  [L.  desudutio,  fr. 
desudnre  to  sweat  greatly ;  de  -f-  sudare  to  sweat.] 
{Med.)  A  sweating  ;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  often 
succeeded  bj'  an  eruption  of  small  pimples. 

De-suete'  (de-swef),  a.  [L.  desuetus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
suescere  to  disuse.]     Disused  ;  out  of  use.     [ii-] 

Des'ue-tude  (dgs'we-ttid),  n.  [L.  desuetudo,  from 
desufsceie,  to  grow  out  of  use,  disuse  ;  dc  +  suescere 
to  become  used  or  accustomed  :  cf.  F.  desuetude.  See 
Custom.]  The  cessation  of  use;  disuse;  discontinu- 
ance of  practice,  custom,  or  fashion. 

The  dfsuetudt  abrogated  the  law,  wluch,  before,  custom  had 
established.  Ji^r.  Taylor. 

De-SUl'phU-rate  (de-sul'fu-rat),  v.  t,  \_imp.  &  p.  p. 
Desuli'Hurated  ;  p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  Desulphu eating.]  To 
deprive  of  suljihur. 

De-sul'pllU-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  71.  [Cf.  F.  desulfu- 
rati'.ii.']     Tlie  a<t  or  process  of  depriving  of  sulplmr. 

De-SUl'phur-ize  (-siil'fur-iz),  r.  t.  To  desulphurate  ; 
to  deprive  uf  sulphur. —D©-SUl'phur-I-za'Uoil  (-t-za'- 
shQn),  n. 

Des'ul-tO-rl-ly  (dgs'iil-ti-ri-lj').  «<^^'-  I"  ^  desultory 
niamier ;  without  method  ;  loosely  ;  immetliodically. 

Des^ul-tO-ri-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  desultory 
or  without  order  or  method  ;  unconnectedness. 

The  seeming  desultoriness  oi  my  method.  Boyle. 

Desul-tO'ri-ous  (-to'rt-us),  a.    Desultory.     [7^.] 
Des'Ul-tO-ry    (.d§s'iil-t6-ry)»   ^'-     [L.    desuJturius,    fr. 

desultor  a  leaper,  fr.  desili7'e^  desuHuviy  to  leap  down  ; 

de  -f-  satire  to  leap.     See  Saltation.]     1,  Leaping  or 

skipping  about.     [06s.] 

I  shot  at  it  [a  bird],  but  it  was  so  desulloi'y  that  I  missed  mv 

aim.  Gilhert  Uhilc. 

2.  Jumping,  or  passing,  from  one  thing  or  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  rational  connection;  without 
logical  sequence  ;  disconnected ;  immethodical ;  aimless ; 
as,  desultori/  minds.  Atterbui-y. 

He  [Goldsmith]  £new  nothing  accurately  ;  his  reading:  had 
been  desultuni.  Macnulay. 

3.  Out  of  course  ;  by  the  way ;  as  a  digression ;  not 
connected  with  the  subject ;  as,  a  desultory  remark. 

Syn.  —  Rambling ;  roving  ;  immethodical ;  discursive  ; 
inconstant ;  unsettled  ;  cursory  ;  slight ;  hasty  ;  loose. 

De-sume'  (de-sum'),  r.  t.  [L.  desumere  ;  de  +  suviere 
to  take.]     To  select;  to  borrow.     [06s.]     Sir  M.  Ilalc. 

De'syn-on'y-mi-za^tion  (de'sTn-5n'i-mT-za'shQu),  n. 
The  act  of  despionymizing. 

Desyn-on^y-mize  (de-^siu-ou'T-miz),  v.  t.  To  de- 
prive of  synonymous  character  ;  to  discriminate  in  use  ; 
—  applied  to  words  wliich  liave  been  employed  as  syno- 
nyms. Coleridtje.     Trench. 

De-tach'  (de-tSch'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Detached 
(-tSchf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detachino.]  [F.  detacher 
(cf.  It.  distaccare,  staccnre)  ;  pref.  de  (L.  dis)  -\-  the 
root  found  also  in  E.  attach.  See  Attach,  and  cf.  Stac- 
cato.] 1.  To  part ;  to  separate  or  disunite;  to  disen- 
gage;—  the  opposite  of  attach;  as.,  to  detach  the  coats 
of  a  bulbous  root  from  each  other ;  to  detach  a  man 
from  a  leader  or  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  object  or  tise  ;  —  used  es- 
pecially in  military  language  ;  as,  to  detach  a  ship  from 
a  fleet,  or  a  company  from  a  regiment. 

Syn.  — To  separate  ;  disunite:  disengage;  sever;  dis- 
join ;  withdraw  ;  draw  off.    See  Detail. 

De-tach',  V.  i.  To  push  asunder ;  to  come  off  or  sepa- 
rate from  anything  ;  to  disengage. 

[A  vaporl  drtnching,  fold  by  fold. 
From  those  still  heights.  Tennyson. 

De-tach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     That  can  be  detached. 

De-tached'  (de-t5rht')i  o-  Separate  ;  uncomiected, 
or  imperfectly  connected  ;  as.  detached  parcels.  *' Ex- 
tensive and  drtachfd  empire.''  Burke. 

Detached  escapement.    See  Escapement. 

De-tach'ment  (de-tXch'm^nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detache- 
mf7it.']  1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  separating,  or  the 
state  of  being  detached. 

2.  That  which  is  detached ;  especially,  a  body  of 
troops  or  part  of  a  fleet  sent  from  the  main  body  on 
special  service. 

Troops  .  .  .  widely  FCattered  in  little  drtarhmmti.     Jlmicro/t. 

3.  Abstraction  from  worldly  objects  ;  renunciation. 

A  trial  which  would  have  demanded  of  him  a  most  heroic 
faith  and  thi-  •Irtnrfimtnt  of  a  sumt.  ./.  //.  .Veumtin. 

De'tall  (de'tal  or  de-tal' ;  277),  n.  [F.  detail^  fr.  de- 
tainer to  nit  in  pieces,  tell  in  detail;  pref.  de-  (L.  de 
or  di.^-)  -\-  tailler  to  cut.  See  Tailor.]  1.  A  minute 
portion  ;  one  of  the  small  parts  ;  a  particidar ;  an  item  ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  the  plural  ;  as,  the  details  of  a  scheme 
or  a  transaction. 

The  dftaib  of  the  campainn  in  Italy.  Motlrt/. 

2.  A  narrative  which  relates  minute  points ;  an  ac- 
coiuit  wliirh  dwells  on  particulars. 

3.  (.Vf7.)The  selection  for  a  particular  service  of  a 
person  or  a  body  of  men;  honco,  the  person  or  tlie  body 
of  men  so  selected. 

Detail  drawing,  a  dran-inpr  of  fche  full  size,  or  on  a  large 
scale,  of  Bomf  part  of  a  buihling,  machine.  i-tc.~  In  detail, 
in  Bubdivisions;  part  by  part;  item  by  item;  circum- 
fltanti;illy:  with  particularity. 

Syn.— Account ;  relation;  narrative;  recital;  expla- 
nation ;  narration. 

De-taU'  (d?-tiil').  f.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detailed 
(-tald')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  v.  DETAILING.]  [Cf.  F.  dftuUleT 
to  cut  up  in  pieces,  toll  in  detail.     See  Detail,  «.] 

1    To  relate  in  particulars ;  to  particularize  ;  to  report 


minutely  and  distinctly;  to  enumerate;  to  specify;  2,s, 
be  detailed  all  the  facts  in  due  order. 

2.  {Md.)  To  tell  off  or  appoint  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice, as  an  officer,  a  troop,  or  a  squadron. 

Syn.  — Detail,  Detach.  Detail  respects  the  act  of 
individualizing  the  pt-rsou  or  body  that  is  separated  ;  dc' 
tach,  the  removing  for  the  given  end  or  object. 

De-tail'er  (de-tal'er),  n.     One  who  details. 

De-tain'  (de-tan'),  v.  t.  [_inip.  &  p.  p.  Detained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detaining.]  [F.  detenir,  L. 
detinere,  detentum  ;  de  -f-  tenere  to  hold.   See  Tenable.] 

1.  To  keep  back  or  from  ;  to  withhold. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  restrain  from  proceeding ;  to  stay  or  stop ;  to 
delay ;  as,  we  were  detained  by  an  accident. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  rendv  a  kid  for 
thee.  Judijvs  xiii.  15. 

3.  To  hold  or  keep  in  custody.  Blackstone. 
Syn,  —To  withhold  ;  retain ;  stop ;  stay  ;  arrest ;  check ; 

retard  ;  delay  ;  iimder. 

De-tain',  n.     Detention.     [O65.]  Spenser. 

De-tain'fler  (-der),  n.    {Lmc)  A  writ.     See  Detinue. 

De-tain'er  (-er),  7t.     1.  One  who  detains. 

2.  {Law)  ((;)  The  keeping  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another  ;  detention  of  what  is  another's,  even  though 
the  original  taking  may  have  been  lawful.  Forcible  de- 
tainer is  indictable  at  common  law.  {h)  A  writ  author- 
izing the  keeper  of  a  prison  to  continue  to  keep  a  person 
in  custody. 

Dc-tain'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  detenement.']  De- 
tention.    [A'.]  Blackstone. 

De-tect'  (de-tSkf),  a.  [L.  delectus,  p.  p.  of  detegere 
to  imcover,  detect ;  de  -f-  tegere  to  cover.  See  Tegu- 
ment.]    Detected.     [06s.]  Fahyan, 

De-tect'  (d?-tekt'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Detected  ;  p, 
pr.  iV  i'b.  n.  Detecting.]  1.  To  imcover;  to  discover ; 
to  find  out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  a  crime  or  a 
criminal ;  to  detect  a  mistake  in  an  account. 

Plain  good  intention  ...  is  as  ea&ily  discovered  at  the  first 
view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last.  Burke. 

Like  following  life  throiij;h  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  Pope. 

2.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse.    [OfiJ.] 

He  was  untruly  judged  to  have  preached  such  articles  as  he 
was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  More. 

Syn.  —  To  discover ;  find  out ;  lay  bare  ;  expose. 

De-tect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  I  a.     Capable  of  being  detected 

De-tect'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  (  or  found  out ;  as,  parties  not 
detectable.     "  Errors  detect ible  at  a  glance."        Latham. 

De-tect'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  detects 
or  brings  to  light ;  one  who  finds  out  what  another  at- 
tempts to  conceal ;  a  detector. 

De-tec'tion  (de-tek'shun),  n.  FL.  detectio  an  uncov- 
ering, revealing.]  The  act  of  detecting  ;  the  laying  open 
what  was  concealed  or  hidden  ;  discovery  ;  as,  the  detec- 
tion of  a  thief  ;  the  detection  of  fraud,  forgery,  or  a  plot. 
Such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection.    D.  H'eftsfer. 

De-tect'ive  (de-tektlv),  a.  Fitted  for,  or  skilled  in, 
detertiiitr ;  tiuph'ye'i  in  detecting  crime  or  criminals;  as, 

adeterlirr  nttirer. 

De-tect'ive,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  detect 
criminals  or  discover  matters  of  secrecy. 

De-tect'or  (-er),  n.     [L.,  a  revealer.]    One  who,  or 

that  which,  detects ;  a  detecter.  Shak. 

A  deathbed  'b  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Young. 

Bank-note  detector,  a  publication  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  genuine  and  counterfeit  bank  notes,  designed  to 
enable  persons  to  discriminate  between  them. —Detector 
lock.    See  imder  Lock. 

De-ten'e-brate  (de-tSn'e-brat),  v.  t,  [L.  de  +  '^n^- 
hrare  to  make  dark,  fr.  tcnebrae  darkness.]  To  remove 
darkness  from.     [Obs.']  Ash. 

De-tent'  (de-tenf),  n.  [F.  detente,  fr.  detendre  to 
unbend,  relax;  pref.  di-  (L.  dis-  or  de)  -j-  tendre  tc 
stretch.  See  Distend.]  {Mech.)  That  which  locks  or 
unlocks  a  movement ;  a  catch,  pawl,  or  dog  ;  especially, 
in  clockwork,  the  catch  which  locks  and  unlocks  the 
wbeelwork  in  striking. 

De-ten'tion  (de-t?n'shun).  n.  [L.  detentio:  cf.  F.  de- 
tention. See  Detain.]  1.  The  act  of  detaining  or  keep- 
ing back  ;  a  withliolding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detained  (stopped  or  hindered) ; 
delay  from  necessity. 

3.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  custody. 

The  archduke  Philip  . . .  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  honornble 
detention  at  Henry's  court.  JhtUum. 

De-ter'  (de-ter'),  v.  /.  {_hnp.  &  p.  p.  Deterred 
(-terd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deterring.]  [L.  deten-cre  ;  de 
-f  terrere  to  frighten,  terrify.  See  Terror.]  To  pre- 
vent by  fear  ;  hence,  to  hinder  or  prevent  from  action  by 
fear  of  consequences,  or  difficulty,  risk,  etc.       Addison. 

Potent  enemies  tempt  and  dctrr  us  from  our  duty.  TiUotson. 
fily  own  face  dctrrs  me  from  my  glass.  J'rinr. 

De-terge'  (de-terj'),  v.  t.  iimp.  &p.  p.  Deterged 
(-terjd') ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Deterging.]  [L.  detertjere,  de- 
ters}im  :  (fc  -{-  tergere  to  rub  or  wipe  off:  cf.  F.  deter- 
{ier.'\  To  cleanse;  to  purge  away,  as  foul  or  offending 
matter  from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer. 

De-ter'gen-cy  (de-ter'jcn-sy),  «.    A  cleansing  qual- 

itv  or  power.  l>e  Fo€. 

'De-ter'gent  (-jfnt),  a.  [L.  dctergens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
drtrri/rre:  cf.  F.  detergent.'\  Cleansing;  purging. —  7t. 
A  Hub.stance  which  cleanses  the  skin,  as  water  or  soap  ; 
a  niedifine  to  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

De-te'rl-0-rate  (df-te'rT-o-rSt),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  \ 
DF.TRitionATED  (-rH'tM) ;  p.  pr.  A'  vb.  ti.  Deterioratino 
(-rii'ting).]  [L.  deterioratus,  p.  p.  of  detcriorare  to  de- 
teriorate, fr.  deterior  worse,  proh.  a  comparative  fr.  de 
down,  away.]  To  make  worse  ;  to  make  inferior  in  qual- 
ity or  value  ;  to  impair  ;  as,  to  deteriorate  tlio  mind. 

Whately. 
The  art  of  war  .  .  .  wiw  greatly  deteriorated.    Smtthey. 
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T)&-te'rl-0-rat©  (ile-te'rT-6-rat),  V.  i.  To  grow  worse  ; 
to  be  iinpaircd  in  quality ;  to  dot'eutirate. 

I'liilcr  fiicli  coiiditiuue,  the  iiiiuil  rapHliy  tliU'novnli:'. 

De-teTi-O-ra'tlon  (de-t«'rI-5-ia'shiiii),  n.  [LL.  dete- 
Kriuridio:  d.  F.  detii'ioration.]  Tim  [iroceaa  o(  growing 
worst',  or  tlio  Htatf  of  having  grown  worse. 

Do-te'rl-or'I-ty  (-5r'I-ty),  n.  [L.  deterior  worse.  See 
DETEitimtATE.]  Worse  state  or  <iuality ;  inferiority. 
*'  The  drttriurHij  of  tlie  diet."     \_ii.\  Hay. 

De-ter'znent  \de-ter'iucnt),  n.  [l-'rom  Deteh.]  Tlie 
act  of  dt'tdrriiiLT ;  also,  tliat  which  (Ifti^rs.  JJoi/fc. 

De-ter'ml-nabiri-ty  (-ml-na-lul'I-ty),  r^  The  qual- 
ity of  hiiiig  ilct.  luiiiMlile  ;  detenu  inableuess.   Coleridye. 

De-ter'ml-na-ble  (ilf-ter'niT-nA-b'l),  a.  [L.  dt'termi- 
vfdnli-i  finite.  See  Detkhmine,  v.  /.]  Capable  of  being 
determined,  definitely  ascertained,  decided  upon,  or 
■bronght  to  a  conclusion. 

Not  wholly  i/'jffniiijia'-k'  from  the  hare  gramniutical  use  nf  the 
■words.  ^uul/i. 

De-ter'ml-na-ble-ness,  n.    Capability  of  being  deter- 

luincd  ;  detcniiinaliility. 
De-ter'ml-na-cy  (-ii;\-s3?),  n.     Detenu inatenesa.    [7?.] 
De-ter'ml-nant  (-ii'.-nt),  «.     [L.  dt'trrmimnts,  p.  pr.  of 

dclermiiuirr:  cf.  F.  dttcrminti/tt.]    Serving  to  determine 

ur  limit ;  detprminative. 
De-ter^ml-nant,  n.    1.  Tliat  which  serves  to  deter- 

tnine  ;  that  which  causes  determination. 

2.  {Math.)  The  sum  of  a  series  of  products  of  several 
aunubers,  these  products  being  formed  according  to  cer- 
tain specified  lawa ;  thus,  the  determinant  of  the  nine 
.^lumbers  I  a,    b,    c,     I 

o',  h',  (■', 
I  rt",  6",  c",  I 
ifl  a  b'  c"  —  a  h"  d -f-  a'  h"  c~a'b  c"  +  a" he'  —  a"  f  c. 
The  determinant  is  written  by  placing  the  numbers 
from  which  it  is  formed  in  a  square  between  two  vertical 
"lines.  The  theory  of  determinants  forma  a  very  impor- 
wint  brancli  of  modem  matliematica. 

3.  {Logic)  A  mark  or  attribute,  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate.  n;irrowiiic  the  extent  of  both,  but  ren- 
dering tliem  more  dt-finite  and  precise.      Abp.  Thomson. 

De-tei'ml-nate  (»le-ter'nn-nit),  n.  [L.  determinntns, 
p.  p.  otdrfrrminare.  See  Determine.]  1-  Having  de- 
nned limits  ;  not  uncertain  or  arbitrary  ;  fixed  ;  estab- 
lished ;  definite. 

Quantity  of  words  and  a  deto'minate  number  of  feet.  Ihifden. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decisive  ;  positive. 
The  ilctrrmviate  counsel  and  foreknowludtre  of  Gud.  Acts  ii.  '2Z. 

Q.  Determined  or  I'esolved  upon.     [06s.] 

My  tieterminate  voyage.  Shak. 

4.  Of  determined  purpose;  resolute.     \_Obs.'] 

JVIore  </etcriniiutte  tu  do  than  skillful  huw  to  do.      Sir  /'.  .Sk/hc?/. 

Determinate  InfloreBcence  i  /)"/.  i.  that  in  wliicli  tlie  fiuw._T- 
mg  tommeucfs  with  the  ceniiin:il  hud  ui  ;t  strni,  uliiih 
puts  a  limit  to  it.s  ginnvth  ;  —  also  cMlh-d  c,  itlnl 'i<iid  in- 
jiorfscf)ifi\  —  Determinate  problem  iMid/i.tt  a  prol.>lem 
which  admits  of  a  liniitt-d  nunibi'r  of  srilutions.  —  Deter- 
talnate  quantltiee,  Determinate  equations  ( A/'i(/i.),  those 
tliat  are  finite  in  the  luiuiluT  of  values  or  solutions,  tliat 
is,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  equation 
determine  the  number. 

De-ter'nU-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to 
determine.    See  Determine.     [06.s.] 

The  sly,  slnw  hours  shall  not  ditrmnnate 

The  (iHteless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shak. 

De-ter'ml-nate-ly  (de-ter'ml-nSt-iy),  adv.  X.  In  a 
determinate  manner  ;  definitely  ;  ascertainably. 

The  principlea  of  religion  are  already  either  dttenninatrhi 
true  or  false,  Defore  you  think  of  them.  TilhUun. 

2.  Resolutely ;  unchangeably. 

Bcin]X  (hteriiiijiiircl'j  .  .  .  bent  to  marry.    Sir  P.  Sidnetj. 

De-ter'ml-nate-ness,  n.     State  of  being  determinate. 

De-ter'ml-na'tion  (de-ter'mt-na'slnm),'7i.  [L.  deter- 
•ininatio  boundary,  end  ;  of.  F.  determinaiiun.'\  1.  The 
act  of  determining,  or  the  state  of  being  determined. 

2.  Bringing  to  an  end  ;  termination  ;  limit. 

A  speedy  determination  of  tliat  war.  Ludlow. 

a.  Direction  or  tendency  to  a  certain  end  ;  impulsion. 

RcmiBsiiess  cnn  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant  defemii- 

7ia(J0/i  of  the  will  .  .  .  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.         Locke. 

4.  The  quality  of  mind  which  reaches  definite  conclu- 
sions ;  decision  of  character ;  resoluteness. 

He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a  good  determination. 

Emerson. 

5.  The  state  of  decision ;  a  judicial  decision,  or  end- 
jng  of  controversy. 

6.  That  which  is  determined  upon  ;  result  of  delibera- 
tion ;  purpose  ;  conclusion  formed  ;  fixed  resolution. 

So  bloodthirsty  a  dcttrmmation  to  obtain  convictions. 

Jlallam. 

7.  (flfed.)  A  flow,  rush,  or  tendency  to  a  particular 
part ;  as,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  Jiead. 

8.  {Physical  Sciences)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of 
any  accurate  measurement,  as  of  length,  volinne,  weight, 
intensity,  etc.  ;  as,  the  determination  of  the  ohm  or  of 
the  wave  length  of  light;  the  determination  ot  the  salt 
in  sea  water,  or  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 

9.  (Logic)  {a)  The  act  of  defining  a  concept  or  notion 
by  giving  its  essential  constituents.  {Ij)  The  addition  of 
a  differentia  to  a  concept  or  notion,  tluis  limiting  its  ex- 
Sent ;  —  the  opposite  of  generalization. 

10.  {Xat.  Hist.)  The  act  of  determining  the  relations 
of  an  object,  as  regards  genus  and  species  ;  the  referring 
of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  to  the  species  to  which 
fthey  belong;  classification;  as,  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  the  determination  of  moat  of  these  shells. 

Syn.  —  Deci.sion  ;    conclusion  ;    judgment 
jesolution  ;  resolve ;  firmness.    See  Decision. 

De-ter'mi-na-tive  (de-ter'mT-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
iei'niina/i/.'^  Having  power  to  determine;  limiting; 
taping  ;  directing ;  conclusive. 

Incidents  .  .  .  r/f/c)'»i/»fi/iiv  of  their  course.    7.  Taidnr. 
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Determinative  tablea  (Nat.  IIi.ft.),  tablOB  preaenting  tbe 
specific  <)iar;icter  of  mineraltj,  plants,  etc.,  to  awsiht  in 
determming  the  Mpcciea  to  winch  a  specimen  belongM. 

De-ter'ml-na-Uvo  (dJ-tSr'ml-ua-tiv),  n.  Ttiat  which 
serves  to  detcnnine. 

l]x\t]ti\iatiTy  '/t  t'  riiiinntirrfi  .  ,  .  wcfc  placed  after  wordn  plio- 
nuticuUy  (xju  cKsi'fl,  ni  order  to  Berve  uh  an  aid  to  the  r»;Bder  in 
dLtt-riiiinin;;  tlif  nieaniiit'.  /.  Taijlor  (Tht:  Ali'hahtt). 

De-ter'ml-na'tor  (-nS'tur),  n.  [L.]  One  who  deter- 
miticH.     [/i'.j  tiir  T.  lirowne. 

De-ter'mine  (dt-lor'mtn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
TEitMiNEi>  t-niTnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detekminino.j  [F. 
determiner,  L.  tlrtmiiinnre,  df:ttnninatiim  \  ile  -|-  terini- 
narc  to  limit,  tcnnimis  limit.  See  Tekm.]  1.  To  fix  tho 
boundaries  of  ;  to  nuirit  ult*  and  separate. 
[God]  hath  dctn-muf'il  the  tunes  before  apponited.  Arts  xvii.  20. 

2.  To  set  bounds  to  ;  to  fix  the  determination  of ;  lo 
limit ;  to  bound  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finlsli. 

The  kniiwledgu  of  men  hitherto  liath  been  detcnnintd  by  the 
view  or  eight.  Jiacun. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  Rtay  so  long 
'i'lll  luH  Inend  sickness  Imth  di.t<jrmini.d  ine  ?        Shak. 

3.  To  fix  the  form  or  character  of  ;  to  shape  ;  to  pre- 
scribe imperatively ;  to  regulate  ;  toaettlu. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  soul  is  dettrmiiieU  by  the  cliaraetcr  of  ita 
God.  J.  Lilwitriii. 

Something  divinely  beautiful  .  .  .  that  at  some  tiuie  ■imtht-r 
might  inllnence  ut  even  dtttrmitw  lier  course  ul  hie.     IT.  liluck. 

4.  To  fix  the  course  of ;  to  impel  and  direct ;  —  with 
a  remoter  object  preceded  by  iu  ;  as,  another's  will  de- 
termined me  to  this  course. 

5.  To  ascertain  definitely;  to  find  out  tlie  specific 
cliaracter  or  name  of  ;  to  assign  to  ita  true  place  in  a  sys- 
tem ;  ac,  to  determine  an  unknown  or  a  uewly  discov- 
ered plant  or  ita  name. 

6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  question  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  settle  by  authoritative  or  judicial  eentence  ;  to 
decide  ;  as,  the  court  has  determined  the  cause. 

7.  To  resolve  on  ;  to  have  a  fixed  intention  of ;  also, 
to  cause  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  decision  ;  to  lead  ; 
as,  this  dtttr mined  him  to  go  immediately.  • 

8.  {Logic)  To  define  or  limit  by  adding  a  differentia. 

9.  (Fhr/sical  Sciences)  To  ascertain  the  presence,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  of;  as,  to  determine  the  parallax  ;  to  de- 
termine the  salt  in  sea  water. 

De-ter'mlne,  v.  i.   1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  end ;  to 

terminate.     [0/;.v.} 

lie  Willi  has  veriluil  a  nemicioiis  doctrine  or  puhlished  an  ill 
biKik  must  kuuw  that  Jus  gujlt  and  his  life  aelcrmiHf  not  to- 
gether. .S'ui((/». 

Estates  may  determine  on  future  contingencies.      Blackstoite. 

2.  To  come  to  a  decision ;  to  decide ;  to  resolve ;  — 
often  with  on.     *'  Determine  on  some  course."        Shak. 

lie  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.        Ex.  xxi.  22. 

De-ter 'mined  (-mind),  a.  Decided;  resolute.  "A 
detrrmin<-d  ine."  Sparks. 

De-ter'min-ed-ly  (-mtn-gd-l^  or  -mtnd-ly),  adv.  In 
a  determiuetl  mamier;  with  determination. 

De-ter'mln-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
termines or  decides. 

De-ter'mln-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  {Metaph.)  The  doctrine 
that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  is  inevitably  and  invincibly 
determined  by  motives. 

Its  BUperinr  suitability  to  produce  courage,  as  contrasted  with 
scientific  plivsical  determinism,  is  obvious  enough.    /'.  P.  Cul-lie. 

De-ter'mln-lRt,  n.  {Metaph.)  One  who  believes  iu 
determinism.     Also  adj.  ;  as,  deferminist  theories. 

De'ter-ra'tion  (de'tSr-ra'shun).  n.  [L.  de -^  term 
earth  :  cf.  F.  deterrer  to  uneartli.]  The  uncovering  of 
anything  buried  or  covered  with  earth  ;  a  taking  out  of 
the  eartli  or  ground.  Woodward. 

De-ter''rence  (de-t5r'r(?ns  or  de-ter'-),  n.  That  which 
deters;  a  deterrent  ;  a  hindrance,     t/^-] 

De-ter'rent  (-rfnt),  a.  [L.  deterrens,  p.  pr.  of  deter- 
rcre.  See  Deter.]  Serving  to  deter.  "The  deterrent 
principle."  E.  Davis. 

De-ter'rent,  v.    Tliat  whicli  deters  or  prevents. 

De-ter'slon  (dJ-ter'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detersion.  See 
Deterge.]     The  act  of  deterging  or  cleansing,  as  a  sore. 

De-ter'sive  (-sTv),  (7.  {Gi.'P.^detersif.'\  Cleansing  ;  de- 
tergent. —  }}.     A  cleansing  agent ;  a  detergent. 

De-ter'sive-ly,  adv.     in  a  way  to  cleanse. 

De-ter'sive-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  cleansing. 

De-test'  (du-tesf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detested  ; 
p.  pr.&vb.  n.  Detesting.]  [L.  dett^tare,  detestattim, 
and  detestari,  to  curse  while  calling  a  deity  to  witness, 
to  execrate,  detest ;  de  ~\-  testari  to  be  a  witness,  testify, 
testis  a  witness:  cf.  F.  ditester.  See  Testify.]  1.  To 
witness  against ;  to  denounce;  to  condemn.     [Ofi.f.] 

The    heresy  of   Neatorius  .  .  .  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 

churches.  Fuller. 

God  hath  drtented  them  with  his  own  mouth.         IJale. 

2.  To  hate  intensely ;  to  abhor ;   to  abominate ;   to 
loathe  ;  as,  we  detest  what  is  contemptible  or  evil. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detestit  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  abhor ;  abominate  ;  execrate.    See  Hate. 

De-test' a-bll'i-ty  (-a-bii'r-ty)i  «•  Capacity  of  being 
odious.      [/'.]  Carlyir. 

De-test'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  detestahlis:  cf.  Y.\le- 
testabic.']  Worthy  of  being  detested  ;  abominable  ;  ex- 
tremely hateful ;  very  odious  ;  deserving  abhorrence  ;  as, 
detestable  vices. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detestable  things, 
and  with  all  thine  abolnmutions.  Ezck.  v.  11, 

Syn.  —  Abominable  ;  odious;  execrable;  abhorred. 

De-test'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
detestable. 

De-test'a-bly,  adv.     in  a  detestable  manner. 

De-tes'tate(dc-t?s'tat),  7". /.   To  detest.   [Obs.']   Vdall. 

Det'es-ta'tion  (det  es-ta'shun  or  detes-;  277),  n. 
[L.  detestatio  :  cf.  F.  i/i  testation.']  The  act  of  detesting  ; 
extreme  hatred  or  dislike  ;  abhorrence  ;  loathing. 

We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  drtrKtation  of  nvi\  war.    Ptirly. 


De-test'er  (dc-tJ-sfer),  n.    One  who  detests. 
De-throne'   (de-throu'),   v.   t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 

THiiuNED  (-Ihroud');  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detuboking.]  [I'ret. 
de-  +  throne  :  cf.  F.  dilrdnrr  ;  prcf.  </«•  (L.  dix-)  -f-  tro?ic 
throne,  bee  Throne.]  To  remove  or  drive  from  a 
throne  ;  to  depose  ;  to  "livest  of  oupreme  authority  and 
di^'uity.     "  The  Protector  waa  dcthronvd.''^  Jlume. 

De-throne'ment  (-racnt),  n.  [_Cf.  F.  ditTotitment.^ 
DepOhal  fruni  a  tlirone  ;  dejtOBition  from  regal  power. 

De-thron'er  (dt-thron'er),  -n.     One  wlu)  dethrones. 

De-throni-za'tlonCdc-throu'T-za'hhunj, n.  Dethrone- 
nieiit.     [O/y.v.]  Speed. 

De-thron'ize  (dr-ihrSn'iy,),  ".  t.    [Cf.  LL.  diihrwii- 

zarr.']      iu 'I.-thriJii'!  or  luithrone.      [tpLS.]  f'otgruve, 

Det'1-nue  (di'i'I-nu  ;  '/77),  n.  [OF.  ilrtinn,  d'tuiu,  p, 
p.  of  deteuir  to  detain.  See  Detain.]  A  peruon  or 
thing  detained  ;  {Lau)  a  form  of  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  personal  chattel  wrongfully  detained. 

Writ  of  detinuo  (Law),  one  that;  lies  against  him  wlio 
wrongfully  tlrln i?/ ■<  ^oodn  or  chattels  delivered  to  liim,  or 
in  his  possession,  to  recover  the  thing  itaelf,  or  ita  value 
and  damages,  from  llie  detaim*r.  It  ia  now  in  a  great 
measure  fcuperscded  by  other  remedies. 

Det'0-nate  (det'6-iiat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &».  p.  Detonated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  /^r.  &  vb.  n.  Detu.natino  (-na'tTug).]  [L. 
dctunare,  v.  i.,  to  thunder  down  ;  de  -|-  ionare  to  thun- 
der ;  akin  to  E.  thunder.  See  Thuni>er,  and  cf.  Deto- 
lazE.]  To  explode  with  a  sudden  report ;  as,  niter  deto- 
natrs  with  sulphur. 

Det'0-nate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  cause  to  burn 
or  iullanie  with  a  sudden  report. 

Det'o-na'tlng,  a.  &  n.  from  Detonate. 

Detonating  gaa,  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
with  one  vohune  of  oxygen,  which  explodes  with  a  luud 
report  upon  ignition.  —  Detonating  powder,  any  powder  or 
solid  substance,  as  fulmiuatc  nj  mercury,  whicli,  when 
struck,  explodes  with  vioh ui  .■  :iii(l  a  loud  report.  —  Deto- 
nating primer,  a  priiutr  ixi-lnh-d  by  a  fuse ;  — Used  tu 
explode  gnu  cottnu  in  bhistiu'K'  uperatiuns.  —  Detonating 
tube,  a  strung  tvibi-  "i  ^l;i^s,  u-^u^illy  graduated,  clohcd  at 
one  end,  and  furuisln-.i  with  two  wires  i)assing  through 
its  sides  at  opiid.-itf  piiiiit>,  and  nearly  meeting,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  exploding  t;,is<ous  mixtures  by  an  electric 
spark,  as  in  gas  analysis,  t-tc. 

Det^'O-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detonation."] 
An  explosion  or  sudden  rejiort  made  by  the  instantane- 
ous decomposition  or  combustion  of  unstable  substances ; 
as,  the  detonatio)!  of  gun  cotton. 

Det'O-na^tor  (d5t'u-na'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  detonates. 

Det'0-nl-za'tion  {dSt'o-nl-za'shtin),  n.  The  act  of 
detouizing;  detonation. 

Det'0-nize  (dSt'o-nlz),  t'.  (.  &  f.  [See  Detonate.]  [irnp. 
&  p.  p.  Detonized  (-iiizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detonizino.] 
To  explode,  or  cause  to  explode  ;  to  bum  with  an  explo- 
sion ;  to  detonate. 

De-tor'slon  (de-tor's!ii5n),  n.    Same  as  Detortion. 

De-tort'  (de-torf),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Detorted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detortino.]  [L.  detortus,  p.  p.  of  detor- 
giiere  to  turn  away  ;  de  -j~  torquere  to  tuni  about,  twist : 
cf.  F.  detorqiter,  detordre.]  To  turn  from  the  original  or 
plain  meaning;  to  pervert ;  towrest.  Hammond. 

De-tor'tion  (de-tor'slum),  oi.  The  act  of  detorting,  or 
th«'  .state  1*1  lieing  detorted  ;  a  twisting  or  warping. 

De'tour'  (de'toor'),  71.  [F.  detour^  fr.  detourncT  to 
turn  aside;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -f  tourner  to  turn.  See 
Turn,]  A  turning  ;  a  circuitous  route;  a  deviation  from 
a  direct  course ;  as,  the  detours  of  the  Blississippi. 

De-tract'  (de-trSkf),  i-.  /.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detracting.]    [L.  detractus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
trahere  to  detract ;  de  -}-  tranere  to  draw  :  cf.  F.  dttrac- 
ter.    See  Trace.]     1.  To  take  away;  to  withdraw. 
Detract  much  from  the  view  of  the  front  without. 

Sir  n.  tVottim. 

2.  To  take  credit  or  reputation  from ;  to  defame. 
That  calumnious  critic  . . . 
Detraclifi'j  whut  laboriously  we  do.  Draiiton. 

Syn,  — To  derogate;  decry;  disparage;  depreciate; 
asperse ;  vilify  ;  defame ;  traduce.    See  Decry. 

De-tract',  ".  i-  To  take  away  a  part  or  something, 
especially  from  one's  credit ;  to  lessen  reputation ;  to 
derogate  ;  to  defame  ;  — often  with/ro?/;. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  c/e(;acf  both  from  the  moral  and 
litLTary  character  nf  Cicero.  I'.  Knux. 

De-tract'er  (-Sr),  n.     One  who  detracts  ;  a  detractor. 
Other  ddractcrs  and  malicious  writers.    .Sir  T.  JV'orfft. 

De-tract'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  detracting  manner, 

De-trac'tion  (de-trSk'shiin),  n.  [F.  detraction,  L.  de- 
tractio.']     1.  A  taking  away  or  withdrawing.     [OJ5.] 

The  detraction  of  the  ef,'gs  of  the  said  wild  fowl.    Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the  reputation  or  good 
name  of  another  ;  a  lessening  or  cheapeniug  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others  ;  tlie  act  of  depreciating  another,  from 
envy  or  malice  ;  calumny. 

Syn.  —  Depreciation  ;  disparagement ;  derogation; 
slander ;  calumny  ;  aspersion  ;  censure. 

De-trac'tlous  (-shus),  a.  Containing  detraction  ;  de- 
tractory.    [7.\]  Johnson. 

De-tract'ive  (de-trak'tiv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  detract 
or  draw.     [7.\] 

2.  Tending  to  lower  in  estimation;  depreciative. 

De-tract'ive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

De-tract'or  (-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  ditracteur.}  One 
who  detracts  :  a  derogator ,  a  defamer. 

His  dt'tracfors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.    JUacaiday. 

Syn.  —  Slanderer  ;  calumniator ;  defamer ;  vilifier. 

De-tract'O-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  Defamatory  by  denial  of 
desert;  derogatory;  calumnious.  SirT.  Bmjine. 

De-tract'ress.  n.     A  female  detractor.  Addison. 

De-train'  (de-tran'),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  alight,  orto  cause  to 
alitiht,  from  a  railway  train.     [Eng.']      London  Graphic. 

De-trect'  (de-trekf),  V,  t.  [L.  d  ft  reel  are  i  de  -f-  trac- 
tare,  intens.  of  trahere  to  draw.]     To  reflse ;  to  decline. 


{_Ohs.-\     "  To  detreet  the  battle.' 


Holinshed. 


u&Qj    unite,    r^ide,    fuiU,    up,    fkxn ;    pity  ;    food,    f<^t ;    outj   oil ;      cliair ;    gro ;    sinSi   ink ;    then,   tlun ;    bON ;    zli  =  z  iu  azure. 
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Det'rl-ment  (dSfrt-mfnt),  n.  [L.  detrimentum,  fr. 
dtltrett-,  iU!rituin^  to  rub  or  wear  away;  de  -\-  ierere  to 
rub:  cl.F.dttriment.  See  Trite.]  1.  That  which  injures 
or  causes  damage  ;  mischief  ;  harm  ;  dimiaution  ;  loss  ; 
damage ;  —  lised  very  generically  ;  as,  detriments  to  prop- 
erty, rehgion,  morals,  etc. 

I  can  repair 
That  detnment,  if  6uch  it  be.  MiUon. 

2.  A  charge  made  to  students  aud  barristers  for  inci- 
dental repairs  of  the  rooms  they  occupy.     \_Eiig.'] 

Syn,— Injury ;  loss;  damage;  disadvantage;  preju- 
dice ;  hurt ;  mischief  ;  harm. 

DeVrl-ment  (dSt'rl-ment),  V.  t.  To  do  injury  to; 
to  hurt.     [Arckuic] 

Otht-ra  might  be  tkfrimenter?  thereby.  Fuller. 

Det'rl-men'tal  (-men'tol),  a.  Causing  detriment ;  in- 
jurious ;  hurtful. 

Xi?ither  dangerous  nor  d'  triinen(al  to  the  donor.    Addtscm, 

Syn.  — Injurious;  hurtfid;  prejudicial;  disadvanta- 
geous ;  mischievous ;  pernicious. 

Detri-men'tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  detri- 
mental ;  injurioasuess. 

De-trl'tal  (de-tri'tal),  a.  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
composed  of,  detritus. 

De-trite'  (de-trltO,  a.     [L.  detritus,  p.  p.]    Worn  out. 

De-trl'Uon  (dJ-trlsh'un),  n.  [LL.  detritio.  See  Det- 
riment.]    A  wearing  off  or  awaj'. 

Phoiing^rams  which  by  proci'ss  of  lonp-continued  detrition  have 
reached  a  step  of  txtrenie  simplicity.   I.  I'lnjlor  (  T/ie  .llphabet). 

De-trl'tUS  (de-tri'tus),  n.  [F.  detritus,  fr.  L.  detritus, 
p.  jt.  ot  deterere.  See  Detriment.]  1.  (Geo/.)  A  mass 
of  substances  worn  off  from  solid  bodies  by  attrition,  and 
reduced  to  small  portions  ;  as,  diluvial  detritus. 

C^^  For  large  portions,  the  word  debris  is  used. 

2.  Hence :  Any  fragments  separated  from  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged;  any  product  of  disintegration. 

The  mass  of  dttiitusoi  which  modern  languages  arc  coir- 
posed.  Farrar. 

De-trade'  (de-tnid')i  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detruded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Detrudinq.]  [L.  detrudere,  deirusum  ; 
de  4-  trudere  to  thrust,  push.]  To  thrust  down  or  out ; 
to  push  down  with  force.  Locke. 

De-tnin'cate  (de-trunltat),  r.  i.  {imp.  &  p.p.  De- 
truncated; jj.  pr.  &.  vb.  71.  Detruncating.]  [L.  de- 
truiicntas,  p.  p.  of  detruncare  to  cut  off  ;  de  4-  truncare 
to  maim,  shorten,  cut  off.  See  Truncate.]  To  shorten 
by  cutting  ;  to  cut  off  ;  to  lop  off". 

D&'tnui-ca'tiOIl  (de'trfin-ka'sbunordet^run-),  77.  [L. 
detruncatio  :  cf.  F.  detroncation.'}  The  act  of  loppiug  or 
cutting  off,  as  the  head  from  the  body. 

De-tm'sion  (de-tru'zhiin),  n.  [L.  detrusio.  See  De- 
trude.] The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down  or  out- 
ward ;  outward  tlu-ust.  —  De-tm'sive,  ft. 

Dette  (d6t  or  det'tf),  71.     Debt.     [Obs.^  Chnxicer. 

Dette'les  (-les),  a.  Free  from  debt.  \_Obs.']    Chaucer. 

De'tU-mes'cence  (de'tu-m^s'sens  or  det'u-),  n.  [L. 
detume.scere  to  cease  swelling  ;  de  -\-  tmnescere,  tninere, 
to  swell.]  Dimiinition  of  swelling;  subsidence  of  any- 
thing swollen.     \_Ii.'^  Cndworth. 

II  De'tur  (de'tur  or  da'toor),  n.  [L.  detur  let  it  be 
giveu.]  A  present  of  books  given  to  a  meritorious  un- 
dergraduate studentas  a  prize.      [Jfarvard  Univ.,  U.  6'.] 

De-tnrb'  (de-tOrb'),  v.  t,  [L.  deturbare.']  To  throw 
down.     iObs.-]  Bp.  Hall. 

De-tnr'bate  (dt-ttir'bat),  v.  t.  [LL.  deturhatus,  p.  p. 
of  dfturbare,  fr.  L.  deturbare  to  thrust  down.]  To  evict ; 
to  remove,     [Ohs.']  Foxe. 

Det  ur-ba'tlon  (dgt'ur-ba'sbun  or  de'tur-),  n.  The  act 
of  deturbating.     [Obs.'] 

De-turn'  (de-tQrn'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  turn.  Cf.  De- 
tour.]    To  turn  away.     [,Obs.'\  Sir  K.  Digby. 

De-tur'pate  (dc-tQr'pat),  v.  i.  [L.  deturpare;  c/e + 
tnrpitre  to  make  ugly,  defile,  turpis  ugly,  foul.]  To  de- 
file ;  to  disfigure.     [Obs.A  Jer,  Taylor. 

Det'or-pa'tlon  (dgt'ur-pa'sbun  or  de'tur-),  n.  A 
making  foul.     [O65.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Deuce  (diis),  n.  "[F.  denx  two,  OF.  deiis,  fr.  L.  duo. 
See  Two.]  1-  {Gaming)  Two;  a  card  or  a  die  with  two 
epots ;  as,  the  deuce  of  hearts. 

2.  {Teyini-s:)  A  condition  of  the  score  beginning  when- 
ever each  side  has  won  three  strokes  in  tlie  same  game 
(also  reckoned  "40  all  "),  and  reverted  to  aa  often  as  a 
tie  is  made  until  one  of  tlie  sides  secures  two  successive 
strokes  following  a  tie  ov  deuce,  which  decides  the  game. 

Deuce,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  duslus.  Armor,  dus,  feiiz,  phan- 
tom, Bperter  ;  Gael,  taib/is,  tnibhse,  apparition,  ghost ;  or 
fr.  OF.  drus  God,  fr.  L.  drus  (cf.  Deity).]  The  devil ;  a 
demon.     [A  euphemism,  written  also  dense."]     [Low'} 

Deu'ced  (du'eed),  ^r.  Devilish;  excessive;  extreme. 
[/>&»■]  —Deu'ced-ly,  adv. 

Dense  (diih),  n.;  Deu'sed  (du'sSd),  a.  See  Deuce, 
Deucko. 

Den'ter-<M;a-non'lc-al  (.lu'ter-M-ki-nSnT-k/?]),  a. 
[Gr.  iev7tpo<;  second  -}-  E.  caiumiral.]  Pertaining  to  a 
second  canon,  or  ecclesiastical  writing  of  inferior  author- 
ity ;  — said  of  the  Apocrypha,  certahi  Kpistles,  etc. 

Den'ter-og'a>mist  (du'ter-Sg'ji-mTst),  n.  [See  Deu- 
TRiiooAMv.]     On.'  who  marries  the  second  time. 

Den'ter-og'a-niy  (-my),  f^-  [Gr.  &cvTfpoyafj.La\  hfvje- 
po-i  secoml  -f  ya/xo5  weddhig,  marriage.]  A  second  mar- 
riage, after  the  death  of  tho  first  husbanrl  or  wife;  — 
in  dihthiction  from  bigamy,  as  defined  in  the  old  canon 
law.     Sec  HioAMY.  GohhmUb. 

Don'ter-O'gen'lc  (-o-jJ-nTk),  a.  [Or  Seurepo?  second 
-f-  root  of  yiyrcaOai  to  bo  born.]  (Geo!.)  Of  «econdary 
ririgin; — said  of  certain  rocks  wlioso  material  has  been 
derivr-d  from  ohh-r  rockB. 

Deu'ter-on'0-mlst  (-On'S-mTst),  n.  Tho  writer  of 
Deuteronomy. 

Deu'ter-on'o-iny  (-5n'ft-my),  n.  [Gr.  ^ev7epov6fn.ov ; 
hfv^tpot;  second  -4-  cdjuot  law  :  cf.  L.  Deuteronomium .} 
{Iiihl.\  Tho  ftftti  hook  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  tho 
■econu  giving  of  the  law  by  Moaob. 


I!  Deu'ter-0-pa-tlll'a_(du' ter-o-pi-thi'i),  1  n.  [NL.  deu- 

Deu'ter-op'a-thy  (.duter-op'a-thj),  ]  ttropathia, 
fr.  Gr.  6ei/Ttpo5  second  -|-  tt6.6o<;  suffering,  fr.  ■adax'^'-v-, 
iraB^lv,  to  suffer:  cf.  F.  dtuieropatkie.']  (Med.)  A  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  headache 
from  an  overloaded  stomach. 

Deu'ter-0-path'ic  (-o-p5th'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  deu- 
teropathy  ;  of  the  nature  of  deuteropathy. 

DeU'ter-OS'CO-py  (-os'ko-pyj,  n.  [Gr.  fieurepos  second 
-j-  -scopy.]     1.  Second  sight. 

I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  seers,  whom 
their  gift  of  (/tfuftrosco^y  compels  to  witness  things  unmeet  lor 
mortal  eye.  Sir  W.  :Scult. 

2.  That  which  is  seen  at  a  second  view ;  a  meanmg 
beyond  the  literal  sense  ;  the  second  intention  ;  a  hidden 
signification.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

DeU'ter-O-ZO'Oid  (-u-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr.  Seurepo?  second 
-f-  E.  zooid.}  (ZoiJl.)  One  of  the  secondary,  and  usually 
sexual,  zooids  produced  by  budding  or  fission  from  the 
primary  zooids,  in  animals  having  alternate  generations. 
In  the  tapeworms,  the  joints  are  deuterozooids. 

Deut^by-drog'u-ret  (dut'ht-drSg'ii-rgt),  n.  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Deutohydkoguret. 

Deu'tO-  (du'to-),  or  Deut-  (dut-).  [Contr.  from  Gr. 
BevTefio<:  second.]  {Chcm.)  A  prefix  which  formerly 
properly  indicated  t/ie  second  in  a  regular  series  of  com- 
pounds, thus  referring  to  the  place  of  a  compound  in 
the  series,  and  not  to  its  composition,  but  which  is  now 
generally  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  fri-  or  di-,  al- 
though little  used. 

Deu'tO-hy-drog'U-ret  (du'tft-ht-drSg'u-rSt),  n.  [Pref. 
deut-,  deuto-  -{-  hydrognret.']  {(.'hem.)  A  compound  con- 
taining in  the  molecule  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united 
with  some  other  element  or  radical.     [Obs.] 

Deu'tO-plasm  (du'ti-plSz'm),  71.  [Pref.  deuto-  -\-  Gr. 
■nXdafxa  form.]  (Biol.)  The  lifeless  food  matter  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  an  o^inu  or  a  cell,  as  distinguished  from 
the  active  or  tnie  prutoplasm  ;  ynlk  substauce;  yolk. 

Deu'tO-plas'tiC  (-pl5s'tTk),  n.  [Pref.  deuto-  -\-  Gr. 
wAacTTiKo?  plastic]  {Biol.)  Pertaiuing  to,  or  composed  of, 
deutoplaam 

Deu'to-snl'phu-ret  (-sul'f u-ret),  n.  [Pref.  deuto-  -\- 
sufphuret.}     (Chem.)  A  disulphide.     [Ohs.l 

Deu-tox'lde  (du-t5ks'Id  or  -id  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  deut- 
-\-  oxide.']  {Chem.)  A  compound  containing  in  the 
molecule  two  atoms  of  oxygen  united  "ith  some  other 
element  or  radical ;  —  usuiQly  called  dioxide,  or  less  fre- 
quently, binoride^ 

II  Deut'zl-a  (dut'sT-a  or  doit'.sT-i),  n.  [NL.  Named 
after  Jan  J>>  iitz  of  Holland.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs 
witli  prettv  \\hite  flowers,  much  cultivated. 

llDev  (div),  or  \\  De'va  (da'va),  n.  [Skr.  deva.  Cf. 
Deity.]  {Jlind.  31y(h.)  A  god  ;  a  deity ;  a  divine  being ; 
an  idol ;  a  king. 

II  De'va-na'ga-li  (dii'va-na'ga-re),  n.  [Skr.  dernna- 
gnrl;  dtva  god  4*  ri'igara  city,  i.  <?.,  divine  city.]  The 
cliaracter  in  winch  Sanskrit  is  written. 

De-vap'0-ra'tion  (de-vSp'o-ra'shun),  n.  The  change 
of  vapor  into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain. 

De-vast'  (de-vasf),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  devaster.  See 
Devastate.]    To  devastate.     [Obs.]  BoUngbrohe. 

Dev'as-tate  (dgv'as-tat;  277),  7'.  i.  [imji.  &  p.  p. 
Devastated;^,  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Devastating.]  [L.  de- 
vasfatus,  p.  p.  of  devnstare  to  devastate  ;  de  -\-  rastare 
to  lay  waste,  vastus  waste.  See  Vast;]  To  lay  waste  ; 
to  ravage  ;  to  desolate. 

Wliole  countrips  .  .  .  'were  devastated.    MacauJat/. 

Syn. —  To  waste  ;  ravage;  desolate;  destroy;  demol- 
ish ;  plunder ;  pillage. 

Dev'as-ta'tion  (dSv'as-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf  F.  divasta- 
tio7i.]  1.  Tlie  .act  of  devastating,  or  the  state  of  being 
devastated  ;  a  laying  waste. 

Evi'H  now  the  ilrvasfattoti  is  begun, 

.\nil  half  the  hnsiness  of  dtstrnction  done.    Goldsmith. 

2.  (Law)  Waste  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by  an 
executor  or  administrator.  L'lackstoyie. 

Syn.  —  Desolation  ;  ravage  ;  waste  ;  havoc  ;  destruc- 
tion ;  ruin ;  overthrow. 

Dev'as-ta''tor  (dev'as-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  Cue  who,  or 
that  which,  ilevastates.  £merson. 

II  Dev'as-ta'vlt(dev'f7s-ta'vTt),7(.  [L.,he  has  wasted.] 
(Law)  Waste  or  misapplication  of  tlie  assets  of  a  deceased 
person  by  an  executor  or  an  administrator.  Bouvier. 

II  De'va-ta  (du'va-ta),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  deva  god.] 
{Hind.  Myth.)  A  deity ;  a  di\ine  being ;  a  good  spirit ;  an 
idol.     [Written  also  dcirafa,] 

Deve  ('lev),  a.    [See  Deaf.]    Deaf.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Dev'el-in  (dev'Fl-Tn),  n.  {ZdOl.)  The  European 
swift.     [Prnv.  Eng.} 

De-vel'op  (de-vel'5p),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Devel- 
oped (-5pt) ;  ;).  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Developing.]  [F.  develop- 
per ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  OF.  volupvr,  roleper,  to  en- 
velop, peril,  from  L.  volup  agreeably,  deliglitfully,  and 
hence  orjg.,  to  make  agreeable  or  comfortable  by  envel- 
oping, to  keep  snug  (cf.  Voluptuous)  ;  or  perh.  fr.  a  de- 
rivative of  volrerc,  volutum,  to  roll  (cf.  Devolve).  Cf. 
Envelop.]  [Written  also  develope.]  1.  To  free  from 
that  whicli  infolds  or  envelops ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open 
by  degrees  or  in  detail;  to  make  visible  or  known;  to 
disclose ;  to  produce  or  give  forth  ;  as,  to  develop  theo- 
ries ;  a  motor  that  develops  100  horse  power. 

Thcsp  perve  to  tlrvelop  Its  tenets.  Miliin'. 

The  2f>tli  wn»  «pint  in  ^Ircnjcthcning  our  poBition  nnd  dcvrlnp- 
ill'!  till-  Hue  of  the  iiii  my.  Ttir  Crntiir>/. 

2.  To  unfold  gradually,  as  a  flower  from  a  hud  ;  hence, 
to  l)ring  through  a  succession  of  states  or  stages,  each  of 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  next ;  to  fonn  or  expand  by 
a  process  of  growth;  to  cause  to  cliango  gradually  from 
an  embryo,  or  a  lower  state,  to  a  higher  state  or  form 
of  being ;  as,  sunshino  and  rain  develop  the  bud  into  a 
iiower  ;  to  develop  the  mind. 

The  Bound  dn-chpfd  itself  into  a  rcnl  compnnnd.    J.  Pfih. 

All  innpctR  .  .  .  ncfiulrc  the  jointed  legs  before  tho  wings  nre 
fully  derr/ojifd.  Owen. 


3.  To  advance ;  to  further ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  to 
increase ;  to  promote  the  growth  of. 

We  must  develop  our  own  resourceB  to  the  utmost. 

Jowctt  iThucj/d.).^ 

4.  {3fath.)  To  change  the  form  of,  as  of  an  algebraie 
expression,  by  executing  certain  indicated  operations 
without  changing  the  value. 

5.  {Photog.)  To  cause  to  become  visible,  as  an  invisible 
or  latent  image  upon  a  plate,  by  submitting  it  to  chem- 
ical agents  ;  to  bring  to  view. 

To  develop  a  curved  surface  on  a  plane  (Geom.),  to  pro- 
duce on  the  plane  au  equivalent  surface,  as  if  by  rolling 
the  curved  surface  so  that  all  parts  shall  successively 
touch  the  plane. 

Syn.  — To  uncover;  unfold-  evolve;  promote;  pro- 
ject; lay  open;  disclose;  exhibit;  unravel;  disentangle. 

De-vel'op  (de-v£l'op),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  natural  evolution  or  growth,  by  successive  changes 
from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  or  more  highly 
organized  state  ;  to  advance  from  a  simpler  form  of  ex- 
istence to  one  more  complex  either  in  structure  or  func- 
tion ,  as,  a  blossom  develops  from  a  bud  ;  the  seed  devel- 
ops into  .a  plant ;  the  embryo  develops  into  a  well-formed 
animal ;  the  mind  develops  year  by  year. 
Not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develojis  from  within.      Jfrs.  Brouming. 

2.  To  become  apparent  gradually ;  as,  a  picture  on 
sensitive  paper  develops  on  the  apphcatiou  of  heat ;  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators  develop. 

De-vel'op-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  devel- 
oped. J.  Peile. 

Developable  surface  {Math.\  a  surface  described  by  a 
moving  right  line,  and  sucli  that  the  consecutive  positions 
of  the  generator  intersect  each  other.  Hence,  the  sur- 
face can  be  developed  into  a  plane. 

De-vel'op-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,, 
develops. 

2.  {Photog.)  A  reagent  by  the  action  of  which  the 
latent  image  upon  a  photographic  plate,  after  exposure  im 
the  camera,  or  otherwise,  ia  developed  and  made  visible. 

De-vel'Op-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  developpement.'\ 
[Writtfii  -.vX^t'  drveUipement.]  1.  The  act  of  developing 
or  diiclo:^ing  that  whicli  is  unknown ;  a  gradual  mifold- 
ing  process  by  which  anything  is  developed,  as  a  plan 
or  method,  or  an  image  upon  a  photographic  plate  ;. 
gradual  advancement  or  growth  through  a  series  of 
progressive  changes;  also,  the  result  of  developing,  or  a 
developed  state. 
A  new  developmeiit  of  imagination,  tasto.and  poetry.  Cfiatining. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  series  of  changes  which  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  undergo  in  their  passage  from  the 
embryonic  state  to  maturity,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state  of  organization. 

3.  {Math.)  {a)  Tlie  act  or  process  of  changing  or  ex- 
panding an  expression  into  another  of  equivalent  value 
or  meaning.  (6)  The  equivalent  expression  into  which 
another  has  been  developed. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  elaboration  of  a  theme  or  subject ;  the- 
unfolding  of  a  nuisical  idea  ;  the  evolution  of  a  whole 
piece  or  movement  from  a  leading  theme  or  motive. 

Development  theory  (Biol.),  the  doctrine  that  animals 
and  phuits  i:)osBess  the  power  of  passing  by  slow  and  suc- 
cessive stages  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  now  in  existence 
were  thus  developed  by  uniform  laws  from  lower  forms,, 
and  are  not  the  result  of  special  creative  acts.  See  the 
Note  mider  Darwinian. 

Syn.  — Unfolding;  disclosure;  unraveling ;  evolution ; 
elaboration;  growth. 

De-vel'op-men'tal  (-mSn'tol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
char;u  tcri^tic  of,  the  process  of  development ;  as,  the 
derilnjnii'nial  power  of  a  germ.  Carpejder. 

Dev'e-nus'tate  (dgv'e-nus'taf),  v.  t.  [L.  devemtsta- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  dcrenustare  to  disfigure;  de -{- vennstus 
lovely,  graceful.]    To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace.    [Ohs.'\ 

De-ver'gence  (de-ver'j/'us),  I  n.      See     Divsrqence. 

De-ver'gen-cy  (-jfu-sj-)»      1     [Obs.] 

De-vest'  (df-v?3t').  1'- ^  [iinp.  &  p.p.  Devested;. 
p.  pr.  iX:  vb.  n.  Devesting.]  [L.  devestire  to  undress; 
de  -f  vesfiie  to  dress  :  cf.  OF.  devestir,  F.  devetir.  Cf. 
DrvEST.]    1.  To  divest;  to  undress.  Sfiafc 

2.  {Line)  To  take  away,  as  an  authority,  title,  etc.  ;  tO' 
deprive  ;  to  alienate,  as  an  estate. 

[i;t^^  This  word  is  now  generally  written  divest,  ex- 
cept in  the  legal  sense. 

De-vest',  v.  i.  {Law)  To  be  taken  away,  lost,  or  alien- 
ated, as  a  title  or  an  estate. 

De-vex'  (de-v5ks'),  a.  [L.  devexus,  from  devehere  to- 
carry  down.]     Brndiug  down  ;  sloping.     [Obs.] 

De-vex',  ».     Drvexity.     [Obs-I  May  {Lucan). 

De-vex'i-ty  (-T-ty),  n.  [L.  deveritas,  fr.  devexus. 
See  Devex,  a.]  A  bending  downward  ;  a  sloping  ;  iiicur- 
v.atjnn  downward  ;  declivity.    [A*.]  Davies  (Wit's I'itgr.), 

II  De'vl  (d£'vf),  n.  ;  fern,  of  Deva.    A  goddess. 

De'Vl-ant  (de'vT-nnt),  a.     Deviating.     [Obs.] 

Do'vl-ate  (-iit),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Deviated  (-S'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  A'  vb.  n.  Deviating  (-a'ting).]  [L.  dcrinre  to 
deviate ;  dc  -f-  viare  to  go,  travel,  via  way.  See  Via- 
duct.] To  go  out  of  the  way ;  to  turn  aside  from  a 
course  or  a  method;  to  stray  or  go  astray;  to  err;  to- 
digress ;  to  diverge  ;  to  vary. 

Tims  Pcsasus.  n  nrnrcr  wnv  to  take. 

Mfly  hnldly  itcvinlr  from  the  common  track.      Popr. 

Syn.  — To  swerve;  stray;  wander;  digress;  depart; 
dellf'ct ;  err. 

De'vl-ate,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  de^•ip.te.     [i?,] 

To  iln'uitr  a  nncdlr.  J.  D.  FO'^es. 

De'Vl-a'tlon  (-il'shun),?!.  [LL.  dcriatin  :  cf.  F.  devia- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  deviating;  a  wandering  from  the 
way;  variation  from  the  common  way,  from' an  estab- 
llKhed  rule,  etc. ;  departure,  as  from  tlio  right  conrse  or 
the  path  of  duty. 

2.  The  state  or  result  of  havinjr  deviated ;  a  trans* 
gression  ;  an  act  of  sin  ;  an  error ;  an  offense. 


ale,   senate,   cilre,    Am,    iirm,    usk,   final,   ^\\ ;    vvc,   went,    Sod,    furn,    rcc(>nt ;    Sec,    idea,    ill ;    old,   Sbey*  drb»  Add ; 


DEVIATOR 


3.  (Com.)  TIio  voluntary  ami  iinneccBsary  dppnrturo 
of  a  ship  from,  or  delay  in,  lliu  renul;ir  ami  iittuai  cuurncs 
of  tliO  specitic  voyage  iiiHurctl,  tlius  reluasing  tho  uu- 
derwritcra  from  tlieir  respoiiBibilitfy. 

Deviation  of  a  falllnc  body  (I'/ii/s/rs),  that  doviation 
from  a  strif^tly  vt-rtical  lijin  of  (li-Hcnit,  w  Iiirii  ocnirH  in  a 
buily  fulliiiK  Irri-ly,  in  con.-trqm'iiro  ol  tll(^  rMtatmn  i,f  tlio 
earth. — Deviation  of  the  compaisa,  llm  ;trit;lii  uliirh  tlio 
nce<lln  of  a  Hlii}>'.s  i -Kin pans  liiakcs  wil  h  f  hr  liiaj^nrl.ic  iin'- 
ricliaii  Ity  reason  nf  tlm  mat^iititihrn  nt  tin-  imn  prirtn  i>f 
the  .ship.  —Deviation  of  tho  lino  of  tho  vtirtital,  tin-  <lil- 
ferenire,  brtweiMi  tlio  actual  .lin-.ti.-n  .-t  ;i  phinilj  IImm  ;ui.l 
the  (^reetion  it  would  havo  if  the  eaitli  were  a  j)f rlei.t 
ellipsoid  and  homogeneous,  —caused  liy  tho  attraction  of 
a  mountain,  or  irregularitiea  in  tho  earth's  density. 

De'vl-a'tor  (de'vT-a'ter),  71.  [L.,  a  foraaker.]  One 
who,  or  tliat  whieh,  deviates. 

De'vl-a-tO-ry  (de'vI-A-tS-rJ'),  .■/.  Tending  to  deviate  ; 
devious;  iia,  drrintory  motwn.     [/?.]  TtiUy. 

De-vlce'  (dt-vls'),  n.  [OE.  drvis^  devise,  will,  inten- 
tion, opinion,  invention,  fr.  K.  dcius  arehitect'a  plan  and 
estimatea  (in  OF.,  division,  plan,  w'mh),(lciise  deviee  (in 
sense  3),  in  OF.  also,  division,  wish,  last  will,  fr.  de- 
viser. Bee  Devise,  v.  L,  and  cf.  Dkvise,  n.]  1.  Tliat 
which  ia  devised,  or  formed  by  desifjii ;  a  contrivance  ; 
an  invention ;  a  project ;  a  scheme  ;  often,  a  scheme  to 
deceive  ;  a  stratagem ;  an  artifice. 

IIiB  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  dcatroy  it.    Jer.  li.  11. 

Their  recent  device  of  demanding  benevolences.    JlalUtm. 

lie  disappointetli  tho  <hvires  of  tho  crafty.    Job  v.  12. 

2.  Power  of  devising  ;  invention  ;  contrivance. 

I  muBt  have  instruments  of  my  own  device,    Landor. 

3.  (rt)  An  emblematic  design,  generally  consisting  of 
one  or  more  figures  with  a  motto,  used  apart  from 
heraldic  bearings  to  denote  the  historical  situation,  the 
ambition,  or  the  desire  of  the  person  adopting  it.  See 
Cognizance.    (6)  Improperly,  an  heraldic  bearing. 

Kni"lits-errant  used  to  distiuguiali  themselves  hy  devicr-i  nn 
their  bluelds,  Addison. 

A  banner  with  tliia  atrnnge  dcvice~- 
Excelsior.  LongfeVow. 

4.  Anytliing  fancifully  conceived.  Shale. 

5.  A  spectacle  or  show,     [Obs.\  JBeau.  it  -/''/. 

6.  Opinion;  decision.     [06.s.]  Horn,  of  li. 

Syii.  —  Contrivance ;  invention  ;  design  ;  scheme ;  proj- 
ect; stratagem;  shift. — Device,  Contrivance.  Derire 
implies  more  of  inventive  power,  .ind  rfintrirancp  moro 
of  skill  and  dexterity  in  execution.  A  drrice  usually  has 
reference  to  something  worked  out  for  exhibition  or  shovv ; 
a  eontrivancr  usually  respects  tlie  arrangement  or  dispo- 
Bition  of  things  with  refercnre  to  securing  some  end. 
Devices  were  worn  by  kniplits-frrant  on  tln^ir  sliirlds: 
coiitnvaiices  are  generally  usi-d  tn  in-onutti-  tlu^  pr;tflical 
convenience  of  life.  The  word  dn-icr  is  often  iLsed  in  a 
bad  sense;  as,  a  crafty  devii-r ;  cmifrirnnce  is  almost 
always  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  a  useful  contrivnnvc. 

De-Vlce'fUl  C-ful),  a.  Full  of  devices  ;  inventive.  [7?.] 
A  carpet,  rich,  and  of  dcviceful  thread.     Chapman. 

De-Vlce'ful-Iy,  adv.     In  a  deviceful  manner.     [7?.] 

Dev'U  (dev''l),  n.  [AS.  dr6fol,  denj'nl ;  akin  to  G. 
teujel^  Goth,  diahnulus ;  all  fr.  L.  diidiohis  the  devil, 
Gr.  5ia^oAo?  the  devil,  the  slanderer,  fr,  Sta^dAAeii/  to 
slander,  calumniate,  orig., to  throw  across;  &ia.  across -{- 
pdWeiv  to  throw,  let  fall,  fall;  cf.  Skr.  gal  to  fall.  Cf. 
Diabolic]  1.  The  Evil  One  ;  Satan,  represented  aa  the 
tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 

[Jesus]  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.    Luke  iv.  2. 

That  old  perpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deccivcth 
the  whole  world.  Jicv.  xii.  It- 

2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon. 

A  dumb  man  possessed  with  a  devil.    Matt.  ix.  32. 

3.  A  very  wicked  person ;  hence,  any  great  evil.  "  That 
devil  Glendower."    *'  The  devil  drunkenness."       Shak. 

Have  not  I  cboeen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil? 

Jo/nivi.70. 
4._  An  expletive  of  surprise,  vexation,  or  emphasis,  or, 
ironically,  of  negation,     [iow] 

The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is, . . .  but  a  timcplcoser.     Sfiak. 
Tlie  thin;cs,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  i/evil  they  got  tliere.  Pope. 

6.  {Cookery)  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  the  meat,  broiled 
and  excessively  peppered ;  a  grill  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

Men  and  women  busy  in  baking,  broiling,  roasting  oysters, 
and  preparing  (/enVs  on  t!ie  gridiron.  Sir  If.  Scoff. 

6.  (ManuJ'.)  A  machine  for  tearing  or  cutting  rags, 
cotton,  etc. 

Blue  devllB.  See  under  Blue.  —  Cartesian  devil.  See 
under  Cartesian.  —  Devil  Mrd  (ZiioL)  one  of  two  or 
more  South  African  drongo  slirikes  (Efiol ins  re/i/er,  :in<\ 
E.  remifei).  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  connected  with 
sorcery.  —  Devil  may  care,  reckless,  defiant  of  authority  ; 
—  used  adjectively.  Longfclloiv.  —Hevil's  apron  iBof'.}, 
the  large  kelp  {Laminaria  aacchariua,  an<l  L.  Jinx/irruris) 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  a  blackish,  leathery  expan- 
sion, shaped  somewhat  like  an  apron.  —  Devil's  coach- 
horee.  (Zodl.)  in)  The  black  rove  beetle  {dcypvs  olens). 
[Eng.\  (b)  A  large,  predacious,  liemipterous  inspct 
i  Priouot  us  crista  til  s)\  the  wheel  bug.  ff/". -§.]  —  DeviPa 
darning-needle.  (/Cool.)  See  under  Darn,  v.  t.  —  Devil's 
flngerfl,  Devil's  hand  (Zo'ol.),  the  common  Britisli  starlisli 
{Asttnas  rnhms) ;  —  also  applied  to  a  sponge  witli  stout 
branches,  [i'rav.  Eixj.,  Irish  &  -S'r«^]  —Devil's  riding-horBe 
iZonl.),  the  American  mantis  (Mantis  Carolina). —  Hbe 
Devil'B  tattoo,  a  drumming  with  the  fingers  or  feet.  "Jack 
[ilayed ///i:  DtviVs  tattoo  on  the  door  with  his  boot  heels." 
K  Jlanlnian  {lilnckw.  J/a-/.).  —  Devil  worship,  worship  of 
the  power  of  evil;— still  prarti.iil  bv  barbarians  who 
believe  that  the  good  and  evil  l^n  is  of  nature  are  of 
equal  power.  —  Printer's  devil,  the  yomigest  apprentice  in 
a  printing  office,  who  runs  on  errands,  does  dirty  work  (as 
washing  the  ink  rollers  and  sweeping),  etc.  "Without 
fearing  either  the  prV^/er'.?  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer." 
Mavautay.  —  Tasmaniau  devil  (^Of)/.),  a  very  savage  car- 
nivorous marsupial  of  Tasmania  (Dasyvriis,  or  Diabolns, 
ursiiius).—'io  play  the  devil  with,  to  molest  extremely; 
to  ruin.    [Lou] 
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Dev'U  (dev''l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  pEvn-En  (-Md)  or 
DKviM.En;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deviling  (-'l-Ingj  or  liKviL- 
IJ.NG.J  1.  To  make  like  a  devil ;  to  invent  with  tho  char- 
acter of  a  devil,  ^  ^^ 

2.  To  grill  with  Cayenne  pepper;  to  season  liighly  in 
cooking,  as  with  pepper. 

A  deviled  leg  of  turkey.  W.  Irving. 

Dev'll-dlv'er  (dev''l-drv'er),  n.,  Devil  bird'  (berdO. 
{Xonl.)  A  Muall  water  bird.     Sec  Dauchicic 

Devll-ess  (-es),  n,    A  hhe-devil.     I  A'.J  Sterne. 

Dev'H-et  (-Ct),  n.     A  little  devil.     \_Il.\  Barlwia. 

Dev'U-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zovl.)  («)  A  huge  ray  (J/ini- 
ta  liirostris  or  (-'</dial'i/ttc7-a  vumpyrus)  of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Suuthcrn  Atlantic  coasts.  Several  other  re- 
lated species  taku  the  same  name.    Seo  Cephalopteila. 


Common  European  Dcvilfiah  i^Octopua  vulgaris).    (About  ^5  ) 

{li)  A  large  ccphalopod,  especially  the  very  large  spe- 
cies of  OitojDis  ami  Arrhitetithis.  See  Octopus,  (r) 
The  gray  whale  of  the  Pacific  coast.  See  Gray  whale. 
('/)  Tlie  poosefish  or  angler  {Lophius)^  and  other  allied 
fishes.     See  Akgler, 

Dev'il-lng,  n.    A  young  devil.     [O65.]     lieau.  <t*  FL 

Dev'U-lsh,  a.  1.  Resembling,  characteristic  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  devil;  diabolical;  wicked  in  the  ex- 
treme.    '■*  Devilish  wickedness."  Sir  P.  Sid?tey. 

This  wisdom  descendetli  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen- 
sual, (/lii/wA.  dames  Hi.  15. 

2.  Extreme;  excessive.     [^Collog.l  Dryden. 

Syn, — Diabolical;  infernal;  hellish;  eatanic  ;  wicked; 
malicious ;  detestable  ;  destructive. 

—  Dev'il-ish-Iy,  odv.  —  Dev'll-ish-ness,  it. 
Dev'il-Ism  (-Tz'm),7i.     Tlie  state  of  the  devil    or  of 

devils;  cloctrine  of  the  devil  or  of  devils.  lip.  JIalL 

Dev'U-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.     To  make  a  devil  of.     [A'.] 
lie  tbiit  sliniiM  (Irifv  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as  much  as  he 

that  hli.aild  -/, ,  ,/p.:,.  l,nu.  Jlp.  Hall 

Dev'U-kin  (-kTn),  n.     A  little  devil ;  a  devilet. 

Dev'U-ment  (-ment),  n.     De-viltry.      Tip.  Warhnrton. 

Dev'il-ry  (-ry),  v.  ;  pi.  Devilries  (-rTz).  1.  Conduct 
suitable  to  the  devil ;  extreme  wickedness ;  deviltry. 

Stark  lies  ar.d  dcrilnj.  Sir  T.  Jfore. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  evil  spirits.  Tylor. 

Dev'll's  darn'ing-nee'dle.  {Zodl.)  A  dragon'  tiy. 
See  Varniiif}  needle^  under  Darn,  v.  t. 

Dev'il-Sliip,  n.  The  character  or  person  of  a  devil  or 
the  devil.  Cotrley. 

Dev'il-try  (-try),  n.;  pi.  Deviltries  (-trtz).  Diabol- 
ical conduct ;  malignant  mischief  ;  devilry.       C  Reade. 

Dev'il-wood'  (-w66d''),  n.  {Bnt.)  A  kind  of  tree 
{Onrnanthus  Americanus),  allied  to  the  European  olive. 

De'Vi-OUS  (de'vT-us),  a.  [L.  dcrius  ;  de  -f-  via  way. 
See  Viaduct.]  1.  Out  of  astraight  line  ;  winding  ;  vary- 
ing from  directness ;  as,  a  devious  path  or  way. 

2.  Going  out  of  the  right  or  common  course ;  going 
astray;  erring;  wandering;  as,  a  devious  ete^. 

Syn.  "Wandering;  rovmg ;  rambling;  vagrant. 

—  De'vi-ous-ly,  «(??'.— De'vl-ous-ness,  «. 
De-Vir'gin-ate   (de-ver'jtn-it),   a.      [L.  devirotnatuSy 

p.  p.  oideviryiiiare.J     Deprived  of  virginity.     [A'.] 

De-vir'gin-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  virginity ;  to 
deriour.     [7?.]  Sandys. 

De-vir'gi-na'tlon  (-jT-na'shun),  n.  [L.  deviryinatio.'] 
A  deflouring.     [A*.]  Felthani. 

De-vls'a-ble  (de-vIz'a-Vl),  n.  [From  Devise.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  devised,  invented,  or  contrived. 

2.  Capable  of  being  bequeathed,  or  given  by  will. 

De-Vis'al  (-«1),  n.     A  devising.  Whitney. 

De-vise'  (de-vTz'),  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Devised 
(-vizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Devising.]  [OF.  deviser  to  dis- 
tribute, regulate,  direct,  relate,  F.,  to  chat,  fr.  L.  divi- 
siis  divided,  distributed,  p.  p.  of  dirideve.  See  Divide, 
and  cf.  Device.]  1.  To  form  in  the  mind  by  new  com- 
binations of  ideas,  new  applications  of  principles,  or  new 
arrangement  of  parts  ;  to  formulate  by  thought ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  excogitate ;  to  invent ;  to  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  as, 
to  devise  an  engine,  a  new  mode  of  writing,  a  plan  of  de- 
fense, or  an  argument. 

To  devise  curious  works.  ICx.  xxxv.  .*32. 

Devising  schemes  to  realize  his  ambitious  views,    liancroft. 

2.  To  plan  or  scheme  for  ;  to  purpose  to  obtain. 

For  wisdom  is  most  riches  ;  fools  therefore 

They  are  which  fortunea  do  by  vows  devise.     Sjienscr. 

3.  To  say ;  to  relate  ;  to  descKibe.     {_Obs.']       Chaucer. 
4-  To  imagine  ;  to  guess.     lObs.']  Spenser. 
5.  {Law)  To  give  by  will ;  —  used  of  real  estate ;  for- 
merly, also,  of  cliattels. 

Syii.  —  To  bequeath;  invent;  discover;  contrive;  ex- 
cogitate ;  imagine ;  plan  ;  scheme.    See  Bequeath. 

De-vise',  v.  i.  To  form  a  scheme ;  to  lay  a  plan  ;  to 
contrive ;  to  consider. 

I  thought,  devised,  and  Pallaa  heard  my  prayer.     Pope. 

^W^  Devise  was  formerly  followed  by  of;  as,  let  us 
dei'ise  of  ease.  ^Spniser. 
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]      De-vise'  fdt-vlz'),  n.     [OF.  df^vise  division,  dellbcra- 
I  tion,  \vifth,w]ll,  testament.    See  Device.]    1.  TJic  act  of 
I  giving  or  disposing  of  real  estate  by  will ;  — aometunes 
impi(nierly  apjilieil  to  a  bequcht  of  jiersonal  estate. 

2.  A  will  or  tcMtament,  conveying  real  e»tate;  tho 
clauae  of  a  will  making  a  gift  of  real  property. 

f  lucH  upi»n  devices  were  htill  exacted.         Bancroft. 

3.  Property  devised,  or  given  by  will. 

De-vise'  (rlc-vis')»  "•    Device,    Bee  Device.     [06*.] 

Dev'l-see'  (dev'i-ze'),  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  de- 
viho  is  niado,  or  real  estate  given  by  will. 

De-vls'er    (dc-vlz'er),  71.     One  who  devises, 

De-Vls'or  (<ie-vi//er  or  -Or),  n.  {Law)  One  who  de- 
vinfrs,  or  gives  real  estate  by  will ;  a  t*Btator ;  —correla- 
tive to  drri.tf'e. 

Dev'i-ta-bie  (dSvT-tA-b'l),  a.  [L.  devftare  to  avoid  ; 
de  -f-  rdffrr  to  nbun,  avoid.]     Avoidable,     [Obs.] 

De-vi'tal-ize  Mr-vI't'/I-lz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  life  or 
vitality.  —  De-vl  tal-l-za'tlon  (-T-za'shnn),  n. 

Dov'i-ta'tion  (dL'v'r-triMiun),  n.  [\..  drvitntio.l  An 
avni.liiig  or  «'Hr-aping  ;  also,  a  warning.     [Obs."]     Jiniley. 

De-Vlt'ri-fl-ca'tlon  (dt-vTt'rT-fT-kJi'BhDn),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  devitrifying,  or  the  state  of  being  devitrified. 
Specifically,  the  conversion  of  molten  ghist-y  matter  info 
a  stony  mass  by  slow  cooling,  the  result  being  the  forma- 
tion of  cryistalliteH,  microhites,  etc.,  in  the  glassy  base, 
which  are  tln-n  (vilb-d  d'  1  i/rification  products. 

De-Vit'rl-Iy  (d^-vTt'rT-li),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  glass- 
like  chanuter;  to  take  away  vitreous  luster  and  trans- 
parency from, 

De-VO'cal-Ize  (de-vo'k«l-Iz),  r.  t.  To  make  toneless  ; 
to  deprive  of  vowel  quality.  —  De-VO^cal-1-za'tion,  n. 

If  we  take  a  Iiigli  vowel,  pucIi  nv  0)  f=  nearlv  i  of  hit},  ond 
di  ro'idizi:  it,  we  obtain  a  higa  which  ie  quite  difctinct  ennugb  tn 
etaud  fur  a  wtak  (jh).  Jl.  Su;f:t. 

Dev'O-ca'tlon  (<15v/6-kii'flhrin),  v.  [L.  devocare  to 
call  otf  or  away  ;  de  -J-  vocare  to  call.]  A  calling  off  or 
away.     [A'.]  HcdhjurU. 

De-void'  (de-void'),  V.  t.  [OE.  dcroiden  to  leave,  OF. 
desvuidier,  dc.^voidier,  to  empty  out.  Bee  Void.]  To 
empty  out ;  to  remove. 

De-void',  fi.  [See  Devoid,  v.  (.]  1.  Void ;  empty  ; 
vacant.     lObs."}  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  ;  not  in  possession ;  — with  of;  as,  devoid 
of  sense  ;  devoid  of  pity  or  of  pride. 

IlDe-VOir'  (d6-vwSr'  or  de-vwiir'),  w.  [F.,  fr.  L.  de- 
bere  to  owe.  See  Due.]  Duty ;  service  owed  ;  hence,  due 
act  of  civility  or  re-spect ;  —  now  u.sually  in  the  plural; 
as,  they  paid  their  devoirs  to  the  ladies.  "  Do  now  your 
devoir,  young  knights  !  "  Chancer. 

Dev'0-lute  ('U"v'i-lut),  v.  t.  [L.  devolutus,  p.  p.  of 
dcrolvryr.     Sec  DevolveJ     To  devolve.     \_Obs.']      Foze. 

Dev'o-lu'tion  (dev'o-lu'ahun),  71.  [LL.  devotutio  :  cf. 
F.  devolution.']     1.  The  act  of  rolling  down.     [72.] 

The(/eto/u/i'j)j  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleye.      Woodward. 

2.  Transference  from  one  person  to  another ;  a  pass- 
ing or  devolving  upon  a  successor. 

"TUq  fie  r  obit  ion  (}i  tlie  crown  through  a  .  .  .  channel  known 
and  conformable  to  old  constitutional  requisitions,  /v  Qiiinrmj. 

De-volve'  (de-v51v'),  v.  t.    \jn>p.  &  p.  p.  Devol\'ed 
(-volvd') ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devolving.]     [L.  derolvere, 
devohitum,  to  roll  down  ;  de  ~\-  volvei'e  to  roll.    See  Vol- 
uble.]   1.  To  roll  onward  or  downward ;  to  pass  on. 
Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main.        Akensidp. 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods.  I'cunijsnn. 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  person  to  another;  to  deliver 
over  ;  to  hand  down  ;  —  generally  with  upon,  sometimes 
with  to  or  iiito. 

Tliev  devolved  a  considerable  share  of  their  power  upon  their 

favorite.  liurU. 

They  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 

council  of  sixty.  Addison, 

De-volve',  v.  i.  To  pass  by  transmission  or  succes- 
sion ;  to  be  handed  over  or  down  ;  —  generally  with  ort 
or  vpon,  sometimes  with  to  or  into ;  as,  after  the  gen- 
eral fell,  the  command  devolved  upon  (or  on)  the  next 
oflScer  in  rank. 

His  estate  .  .  .  devolved  to  Lord  Sonicrville.    Johnson. 

De-volve 'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
volving ;  devolution. 

Dev'on  (dev'on),  71.  One  of  a  breed  of  hardy  cattle 
originating  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England.  Those  of 
pure  blood  have  a  deep  red  color.  The  small,  long- 
horned  variety,  called  JS'orth  Devons,  is  distinguished  by 
the  superiority  of  its  worklug  oxen. 

De-VO'ni-ah  (de-vo'nl-an),  «.  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Devon  or  Devonshire  in  England  ;  as,  the  Devo- 
nian  rocks,  period,  or  system. 

Devonian  age  (6'fol.),  the  age  next  older  than  the  Car- 
boniferous and  later  than  the  Silurian  ;  —  called  also  the 
Age  ofjishes.  The  various  strata  of  this  age  compose  the 
Devmiimi  formatim)  or  system,  and  include  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Great  Britain.  They  contain,  besides  plants 
and  numerous  invertebrates,  tlie  bony  portions  of  many 
large  and  remarkable  fishes  of  extinct  groups.  See  the 
Diagram  under  Geology. 

De-VO'ni-an,  n.      Tlie_Devonian  age  or  formation. 

Dev'O-ra'tion  (dev/S-ra'shun),  71.  [L.  dcvoraito.  See 
Devour]     The  act  of  devouring.     [_Obs.'\        Jlolijished. 

De-vo'ta-ry  (df-vo'tor-r^),  n.  [See  Devote,  Votaby.] 
A  votary,     [f/bs.'}  J.  Gregory. 

De-v6te' (d^-vof),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Devoted;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  u.  Devoting.]  [L.  devotus,  p.  p.  of  devovere: 
de  -f-  vovere  to  vow.     See  Vow,  and  cf.  De\'out,  Devow.] 

1.  To  appropriate  by  vow  ;  to  set  apart  or  dedicate  by 
a  solemn  act ;  to  consecrate ;  also,  to  consign  over ;  to 
doom ;  to  doom  to  evil ;  to  devote  one  to  destruction ; 
the  city  was  devoted  to  the  flames. 

No  devoted  thine;  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  .  .  . 
ihall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Lev.  jutvii.  3S. 

2.  To  execrate ;  to  curse.     [O65.] 

3.  To  give  up  wholly  ;  to  addict ;  to  direct  the  attention 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   tim ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,   ink ;    ttien,    thin ;    bos ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 
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A  devotee.      Dr.  J.  Scott. 

[L.T      A   worshiper;   one 

Beau,  ct  Fl. 

limp.  &  p.  J}.  Devoured 


of  wholly  or  chiefly ;  to  attacli ;  —  often  with  a  reflex- 
ive pronoun  ;  as,  to  devote  oue's  self  to  science,  to  one's 
friends,  to  piety,  etc. 

Thy  fiervant  who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear.      Ps.  c.\ix.  38. 
They  deiottd  themtielvcs  unto  oil  wickedness.        Grew. 

A  leafless  and  simple  branch  .  .  .  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
cliniblng.  fJra;/. 

Syn.  — To  addict;  apply;  dedicate;  consecrate ;  re- 
sign ;  destine  ;  doom  ;  consign.    See  Addict. 

De-vote'  (de-vof),  «•  [L.  dtvotus,  p.  p.]  Devoted ; 
addicted ;  devout.     [06.?.]  „    Milton. 

De-vote',  n.     A  devotee.     [Oii.]  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

De-VOt'ed,  a.  Consecrated  to  a  purpose  ;  strongly  at- 
tached ;  zealous  ;  devout;  as,  a  devoted  admirer. —De- 
vot'ed-ly,  ^/r.  —  Devot'ed-ness,  n. 

Dev  O-tee'  (devM-te'),  »-  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  ; 
esp.,  cue  given  whuUy  to  religion  ;  one  who  is  supersti- 
tiously  given  to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies  ;  a  bigot. 

While  Father  Le  Blanc  was  very  devout  he  was  not  a  dfv- 
ofee.  -■'•  '^-  "'"'"J- 

De-VOte'ment  (de-vot'mfnt),  w.  The  state  of  being 
devoted.orsetapart  by  avow,     [i?.]  Bp.  Hurd. 

De-VOt'er  (-er),  71.     One  who  devotes  ;  a  worshiper. 

De-vo'tion  (de-vo'shun),  «.    [F.  devotion,  L.  devotio.^ 

L   The  act  of  devoting  ;  consecration. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devoted  ;  addiction  ;  eager  m- 
cUnatiou  ;  strong  attachment ;  ardent  love  or  atlectiou  ; 
zeal ;  especially,  feelings  toward  God  appropriately  ex- 
pressed by  acts  of  worship  ;  devoutness. 

Genius  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion.    Macauhnj. 

3.  Act  of  devotedness  or  devoutness ;  manifestation  of 
strong  attachment ;  act  of  worship  ;  prayer.  "  The  love 
of  public  devotion."  Hooker. 

4.  Disposal ;  power  of  disposal.     [O65.] 
They  arc  entirely  at  our  d'^-otinn,  and  maybe  turned  back- 
ward and  forward,  as  we  please.  Godtnn. 

5.  A  thing  cousecrated  ;  an  object  of  devotion,     [i?.] 

Churclies  and  altars,  priests  and  all  devotions. 
Tumbled  together  into  rude  chaos.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

Days  of  devotion.    See  under  Day. 

Syn. —Consecration  :  devoutness;  religiousness;  pi- 
ety ;  attachment ;  devotedness ;  ardor  ;  earnestness. 

De-VO'tion-al  (de-vo'shun-al),  a.  [LL.  devofioiiatis-l 
rsrtaininc  to,  suited  to,  or  used  in,  devotion  ;  as,  a  devo- 
tional \30stnTe  ;  devotional  ei.eTci&es;  a.  devotional  frame 
of  mind. 

De-VO'tion-al -ist,  1  n.     One  given  to  devotion,  esp.  to 

De-VO'tion-ist.       (      excessive  formal  devotion. 

De-VO  tlon-al'l-ty  (-ai'l-tj),  n.  The  practice  of  a  de- 
votiniiaUit.  A.  H.  Clough. 

De-vo'tlon-al-ly  (-al-13?),  a^lv.  In  a  devotional  man- 
ner ;  toward  devotion. 

II  De-VO'tO(-to),  71.      [It.] 

De-vo'tor   (de-vo'ter),   n. 
given  to  devotion.      \_Obs.'] 

De-vonr'  (de-vour')»  ''-  '  ^  ,  ^  . 
(-vourd') ;  p.  j)r.  &  rh.  n.  Devouring.]  [F.  devorer,  fr. 
li.  devorare  ;  de  +  vorare  to  eat  greedily,  swallow  up. 
See  VoEACious.]  1.  To  eat  up  with  greediness  ;  to  cou- 
sinne  raveuously ;  to  feast  upon  like  a  wild  beast  or  a 
glutton  ;  to  prey  upon. 

Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.    Gen.  xixvii.  20. 

2.  To  seize  upon  and  destroy  or  appropriate  greedily, 
selfishly,  or  wantonly  ;  to  consume  ;  to  swallow  up  ;  to 
use  up  ;  to  waste  ;  to  annihilate. 

Famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.      Ezek.  vii.  15. 
I  waste  my  life  and  do  my  days  devour.         Spenser. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity ;  to  appropriate  or  take  in 
eagerly  by  the  senses. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  si"ht, 
Ijevot'rher  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delisht.       Dri/den. 
Syn.  — To  consume;  waste;  destroy;  annihilate. 
De-VOUr'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  devoured. 
De-VOUr'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  devours. 
De-VOUr'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  devouring  manner. 
De-VOUt'  (de-vouf),  a.     [OE.  devot,  devout,  F.  devot, 
from  L.  devotus  devoted,  p.  p.  of  devovere.    See  Devote, 
V.  t.']    1.  Devoted  to  religion  or  to  religious  feelings  and 
duties ;  absorbed  in  religious  exercises;  given  to  devo- 
tion ;  pious ;  reverent ;  religious. 

A  devout  n>an.  and  one  that  feared  God.      Acts  x.  2. 
TVc  must  be  constant  and  dtvout  in  the  worship  of  God.  Ro'j':vs. 

2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety;  as,  eyes  devout: 
sighs  devout ;  a  devout  posture.  Milton. 

3.  "Warmly  devoted  ;  hearty ;  sincere  ;  earnest  ;  as, 
devout  wishes  for  one's  welfare. 

The  devout,  devoutly  religious  persons,  those  who  are 
sincerely  pious. 

Syn.  —  Uoly  ;  pure  ;  relipious ;  prayerful ;  pious ;  ear- 
nest ;  reverent ;  solemn  ;  sincere. 

De-VOUt',  n.     1.  A  devotee.     [06.v.]  Sheldon. 

2.  A  devotional  composition,  or  part  of  a  composition  ; 
devotion.     [()hs.'\  Mdton. 

De-VOUt'ful  (-f"l),  «-    1.  Full  of  devotion.     [A'.] 

2.  Sacred.     [7^] 

To  take  her  from  auslcrcr  check  of  pfircnts, 

To  make  her  his  by  most  devnut/id  rights.        Mamtou. 

De-vontless.  «.  Di-stitute  of  devotion.  —  De-vout'- 
less  ly.  ""''   —  De-vout'les8-n©ss.  n. 

De-vout'ly.  ^idv,  l,  in  a  devout  and  reverent  man- 
ner ;  with  devout  emotions ;  piously. 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly.      Shak. 
2.  Sincerely ;  solemnly  ;  camestly. 

'Tin  a  connummation 
TJivauthj  to  be  w  ishcd.  Shak. 

De-V0Ut'nes8,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  devout. 

De-VOVO'  (dc-vov'),  V.  t.  [See  Devote,  v.  ^]  To  de- 
vote,-.    i'>bii.\  Cowlnj. 

De-vow'  (de-vou'),  V.  t.  [F.  divouert  L.  drrovcrc. 
See  Devotk,  v.  /.]    1.  To  give  up  ;  to  devote.     ^Obn.} 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  dejrvoer.  Cf.  Disavow.]  To  disavow;  to 
disclaim.     [Obn.'\  C>.  Fletcher. 


De-VUl'gai-lze  (de-vul'ger-iz),  V.  t.  To  free  from 
what  id  vulgar,  common,  or  narrow. 

Shakespeare  and  Plutarch's  "Lives"  arc  very  dwuhjarizmg 
bo<.ks.  i^-  ^-  -"J'"^"- 

Dew  (du),  n.  [AS.  dedw  ;  akin  to  D.  dami\  G.  thau, 
tau,  Icel.  diigg,  Sw.  dagg,  Dan.  dug;  cf.  Skr.  d/uir^ 
dhdv^toQow.  V72.  Cf.  Dag  dew.]  1.  Moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  condensed  by  cool  bodies  upon  their 
surfaces,  particularly  at  night. 

Her  tea.Tf  fell  with  the  'leics  at  even.         Tennyson. 

2.  Figuratively,  anythuig  which  falls  lightly  and  hi  a 
refreshing  manner.     "  The  golden  dew  of  sleep."    Sluik. 

3.  An  emblem  of  morning,  or  fresh  vigor.  *'The 
den-  of  his  youth."  Longfellow. 

[j;^^  Dew  is  used  in  combination  ;  as,  </c»--be spangled, 
(/rfc-drenched,  f/fudrop,  etc. 

Dew,  V.  L  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dewed  (dud) ;  ;).  7>r.  &  vb. 
n.  Dewing.]  To  wet  with  dew  or  as  with  dew  ;  to  be- 
dew ;  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

The  grasses  grew 
A  Utile  ranker  since  they  iiniLtd  them  so.     A.  P..  Saxlon. 

Dew,  a.  &  n.  Same  as  Due,  or  Duty.  [06s.]  Spe7iser. 

Dewlwrry  (du'bSr'ry ^  n .  {Bot. )  (a)  The  fruit  of  cer- 
tain species  of  bramble  (I'ubus) ;  in  England,  the  fruit  of 
E.  esEsius,  which  has  a  glaucous  bloom  ;  in  America,  that 
of  li.  canadensis  and  B.  hispidus,  species  of  low  black- 
berries,    (b)  The  plant  which  bears  the  fruit. 

Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dtirherries.  Sfiak. 

Dew'claw'  (-kl^')'  '"•  I°  ^"y  a"'iual,  esp.  of  the 
Herbivora,  a  rudiuientary  claw  or  small  hoof  not  reach- 
ing the  ground. 

Some  cut  off  the  deitclaus  [of  greyhoundsj.    J.  II.  IVahh. 

Dew'drop'  (-drop/),  n.    A  drop  of  dew.  Shak. 

Dew'iall'  (-fal'),  "•  The  falling  of  dew ;  the  time 
wl'.en  dew  begins  to  fall. 

Dew'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.     State  of  being  dewy. 

Dewlap'  (-ISpOi  «■  [■f'f"'  +  ^^'P  ^^  ^'^'^O  1-  ^^^ 
pendulous  skin  under  the  neck  of  an  ox,  which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing. 

2.  Tlie  flesh  upon  the  human  throat,  especially  when 
flaccid  with  age.     [Burlesquel 

On  her  withered  driv/a]>  pour  the  ale.  Shak. 

Dew'lapped'  (-l^pt'),  a.     Furnished  with  a  dewlap. 

Dew'less,  a.     Having  no  dew.  Tenmison. 

Dew'-polnt'  (-point'),  n.  (Meteor.)  The  temperature 
at  which  dew  begins  to  form.  It  varies  with,  the  liumid- 
ity  .ind  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dew'ret'  (-ret'),  v.  t.  [/>f?r  -f  ret,  v.  t.]  To  ret  or 
rot  by  the  process  called  dewrrtHng. 

Dew'ret'llng,  n.  Dewrotting  ;  the  process  of  decom- 
posing the  gummy  matter  of  flax  and  hemp  and  setting 
free  the  fibrous  part,  by  exposure  on  a  sward  to  dew, 
rain,  and  sunshine. 

Dew'rot'  (dii'rot'),  v.  t.  To  rot,  as  flax  or  hemp,  by 
exposure  to  rain,  dew,  and  sun.     See  Dewretting. 

Dew'worm' (-w-firm'),  "•    {Zo'ul.)    See  Earthwoem. 

Dew'y  (du'y),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  dew  ;  resembling, 
cousistiug  of,  or  moist  with,  dew. 

A  del''}/  mist 
"Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground.  JIdton. 

When  deiry  eve  her  curtain  draws.  Kehle. 

2.  Falling  gently  and  beneficently,  like  the  dew. 
Ihivii  sleep  ambrosial.  Coirjicr. 

3.  (Bat.)  Resembling  a  dew-covered  surface  ;  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  dew. 

Dex'ter  (deks'ter),  a.     [L. ;  akin  to   Gr.   Se§iTEpos, 

6e|i6s,  Skr.  dakshina   (cf.  daksk  to  be  ,^^ ^ 

strong,     suit);    Goth,    taihswa^    OHG.  ^a 
seso.    Cf.   Dexterous.]     1.   Pertaining 
to,  or    situated    on,    the    right    hand ; 
right,  as  opposed  to  sinister ,  or  left. 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew.  Po;ie. 

2.  (Her.)  On  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
shield,  i.  e.,  towards  the  right  hand  of  its 
wearer.  To  a  spectator  in  front,  as  in  a  ,(  jjp^ter  Chief  : 
pictorial  representation,  this  would  be  /;  licxter  iJase. 
the  left  side.  J^iufth^'ulx- 

Dexter  chief,  or  Dexter  point  (Her.).  &     ter  ^slde 'of  the 
point  in  the  dexter  upper  comer  of  the     ^Iiield. 
shield,  beuig  in  the  dexter  extremity  of 
the  chief,  as  A  in  the  cut.  —  Dexter  base,  a  point  in  the 
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dexter  lower  part  or  base  of  the  shield,  as  B  in  the  cut. 
Dex-ter'l-cal  (deks-terT-kfd),  a.     Dexterous.     [06*.] 
Des-ter'i-ty  (-ty),  ??.     [L.  dextn-itas,  fr.   derter:  cf. 

F.  deztcrite.     See  Dexter.]     1.  Right-handedness. 

2.  Readiness  and  grace  in  physical  activity;  skill  and 
ease  in  using  the  hands  ;  expertness  in  manual  acts  ;  as, 
dexterity  with  the  chisel. 

In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dvxterity.  Shak. 

3.  Readiness  in  the  use  or  control  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers; quickness  and  skill  in  managing  any  complicated  or 
difficult  affair  ;  adroitness. 

IliH  wisdom  .  .  .  was  turned  .  .  .  into  a  (/.■jf.T/o/ to  deliver 
himself.  nnrnn. 

lie  had  conducted  hia  own  defense  with  singular  boldncHs 
and  dcj-teriti/.  I/nlhim. 

Syn,  —  Adroitnessi;  activity ;  nimbleness ;  expertness  ; 
skill;  cleverness;  art;  ability;  address;  tact;  facility; 
aptness;  aptitude;  faculty.    See  Skill. 

Dex'ter-0US(deks'ter-u8),a.  lUdextn:  See  Dexter.] 
[Written  also  dextrous.'}  t,  Rondy  a'i<l  expert  iij  tho 
use  of  the  body  ainl  limos; 


skillful  and  active  with  the 
hands;  handy;  ready;  as, 'a  dexterous  hand;  a  dexter- 
ous  workinau. 

2.  Skillful  in  contrivance  ;  quick  at  inventing  expedi- 
ents ;  expert ;  as,  a  liexterous  manager. 

Di-strrow  the  cravinK,  fawning  crowd  to  quit.        Popr. 

3.  Done  with  dexterity  ;  skillful ;  artful ;  as,  dexterous 
managenient.     '■'■Dexterous  Hleighta  of  hand."       Trench. 

Syn.  — Adroit :  active;  expert;  skillful;  clever;  able; 
ready;  apt ;  handy 


,  versed. 
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DCK'ter-OUS-ly  (deks'ter-Qs-lJ),  adv.  In  a  dexterous 
manuL:!- ;  skillfully. 

Des'ter-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dexterous ; 
dexterity. 

Des'trad  (deks'trSd),  adv.  [L.  dextra  the  right  hand 
-J-  ad  to.]     {Anat.)  Toward  the  right  side  ;  dcxtrally. 

Dex'tral  (deks'tral),  a.  [From  Dexter.]  Bight,  as 
opposed  to  sinistral^  or  left. 

Dextral  shell  (/iobl.),  a  spiral  shell  the  whorls  of  which 
turn  frum  lelt  to  right,  or  like  the  hands  of  a  watch  when 
the  apex  of  the  spire  is  toward  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Des-tral'1-ty  (dgks-trSirt-tj?),  n.  The  state  of.  being 
on  the  right-hand  side  ;  also,  the  quahty  of  being  right- 
handed  ;  rigiit-handeduess.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Des'tral-ly  (deks'trol-iy),  orfr.  Towards  the  right; 
as,  the  handb  of  a  watch  rotate  dexirally. 

DeS-trer'  (-tier'),  n.  A  war  horse  ;  a  destrer.  [06j.] 
*'By  him  baiteth  his  dextrer."  Chaucer. 

Des'trin  (dgks'trTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dextrine,  G.  dextrin. 
See  Dexter.]  {Chem.)  A  translucent,  gummy,  amorphous 
substance,  nearly  tasteless  and  odorless,  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gum,  for  sizing,  etc.,  and  obtained  from  starch 
by  the  action  of  heat,  acids,  or  diastase.  It  is  of  some- 
what variable  composition,  containing  several  carbohy- 
drates which  change  easily  to  their  respective  varieties 
of  sugar.  It  is  so  named  from  its  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right;  —  called  also  British  gum^ 
Alsace  gum,  gommelin,  leiocome,  etc.     See  Achkoodex- 

TEIM,  and  ERYTHBO DEXTRIN. 

Dex'trO-  (deks'tro-).  A  prefix,  from  L.  dexter^  mean- 
ing, pertaining  to,  or  toward,  the  right ;  {Chem.  &  Opt.) 
having  the  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right ;  as.  '/ej;iro tartaric  acid. 

Des-trog'er-ous  (deks-trOj'er-us),  a.  {Physics  & 
Chem.)  See  Dextrogyrate. 

DcK  tro-glu'cose'  (deks'tro-gluTtos'),  n.  IDextro-  + 
ghi<-nse.'[     {Chem..)  Same  as  Dextrose. 

Des'tro-gy'rate  (-ji'rat),  a.  IDextro-  -\-  gyrate.'\ 
{Chem.  S:  Opt.)  Same  as  Dextkorotatouy. 

Dex-tron'i2  (dgks-tr5n'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  dextrose  ;  as,  dextronic  acid. 

Destronlc  acid,  a  sirupy  substance  obtained  by  the  par- 
tial oxidation  of  various  carbohydrates,  as  dextrose,  etc. 

Dextro-ro'ta-ry  (deks'tro-ro'ta-rj),  a.  {Physics  iiz 
Chem.)  See  Dextrorotatory. 

Dex'tro-rO'ta-tO-ry  (-ti-ry ),  a.  IDextro-  -f  rotatory.] 
{Chem.  &  Opt.)  Turning,  or  causing  to  turn,  toward  the 
right  hand  ;  esp.,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
luminous  rays  toward  the  right  hand  ;  as,  dextrorotatory 
crystals,  stigars,  etc.     Cf.  Levorotatory. 

Dex-tror'sal  (deks-tror'sal),  la.    [L.  dextrorsvm, 

Dcx'trorse'  (deks'trGrs'),  (  contr.  fr.  dextrovor- 
si: m,  t/extroversum,  tov.-a.vd  the  right  side;  dexter  riglit 
-}-  versus,  vorsus,  p.  p.  of  vertere,  fortere,  to  turn.] 
Turning  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  the 
ascending  line,  as  in  the  spir.al  inclination 
of  the  stem  of  the  common  morning-glory. 

[^^  At  present  scientists  predicate  dex- 
trorse or  sinistrorse  quality  of  the  plant 
regarded  objectively  ;  formerly  the  plant 
was  regarded  subjectively,  and  what  is  now 
called  dextrorse  was  then  considered  sinis- 
trorse. 

Dex'trose'  (dSks'tros'),  "■  [See  Dex- 
ter.] {Che7iu)  A  sirupy,  or  white  crys- 
talline, variety  of  sugar,  C,iH,oO,-  (so  called 
from  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right),  occurring  in  many  ripe  fruits.  Dextrorse 
Dextrose  and  levulose  are  obtained  by  the  ^{ornin'g- 
iuversion  of  caue  sugar  or  sucrose,  and  glory, 
hence  called  invert  sugar.  Dextrose  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  on 
starch,  and  hence  called  also  starch  sugar.  It  is  also 
formed  from  starchy  food  by  the  action  of  the  amylc- 
lytic  ferments  of  saliva  and  paucreatic  juice. 

H^^  The  solid  products  are  known  to  the  trade  as 
grape,  sut/ar  ;  the  sirupy  products  as  glucose,  or  mixing 
sirup.  These  are  harmless,  but  are  only  about  half  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar  or  sucrose. 

Dex'trous  (trus),  a.,  Des'trous-ly,  adv.,  Dex'trous- 
ness,  n.    Same  as  Dexterous,  Dexterously,  etc. 

Dey  (da),  7*.  [See  Dairy.]  A  servant  who  has  charge 
of  the  dairy  ;  a  dairymaid.     [O&s.]  Chaucer. 

Dey  (da),  n.  ;  pi.  Deys  (daz).  [Turk,  ddi,  orig.,  a  ma- 
ternal uncle,  then  a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to  mid- 
dle-aged or  old  people,  especially  among  the  Janizaries; 
and  hence,  in  Algiers,  consecrated  at  length  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  corps,  who  frequently  became 
afterward  pasha  or  regent  of  that  province ;  hence  the 
European  misnomer  of  dey,  as  applied  to  the  latter  :  cf. 
F.  dey.']  The  governor  of  Algiers  ;  — so  called  before  tlie 
French  conquest  in  1S30. 

Deye  (di).  r.  i.     To  die.     {Obs."] 

Dcyn'te,  Deyn'tee  (dau'ty),  n.  &  a. 
\_(ibs.]  Chancer. 

De-zinc'i-fi-ca'tlon(de-zTnk'T-fI-ka'. 

shun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  zinc ;  also,  the  condition  resulting 
frnm  the  removal  of  zinc. 

De-2lnc'i-iy  ( dc-zTnkT-fi ), 
V.  I.  LI'f'-i.  (/'■-  +  -fnc  +  -/i/-] 
To  deprive  of,  or  free  from, 
zinc. 

II  Dhole  (dol),  n.  {Zo- 

ol.)  A  fierce,  wild  dog 
{Canis  Dxikhvnensis), 
fouiitl  in  the  mountains 
of  India.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  propensity  to 
hunt  the  tiger  and  othci' 
wihl  animals  in  packs. 

|i  Dho'ny   (do'nj),  n. 
A  Ceylonese  boat.     See  DONi. 


Chaucer. 
See  Dainty. 


ale.  aenite,  cftre,  ftm,  ttrm,  uslc,  final,  ftU ;    eve.  ivenl»  find,  tarn,   recent;    Ice,  idea,  Hi;    i51d.   6bey,   6rb.   6dd; 
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II  Dhoor'ra,  II  Dhour'ra,  or  \\  Dhur'ra  (door'rA),  n. 
Iiuiiitn  iiiillft.     Si^n  DnintA. 

II  Dhow  (tion^,  n.  [Ar.  ddo?^  A  cuastiiiK  veHwl  of 
Arabia,  Kast  Afrina,  ami  the  Indian  Ot-ean.  It  has  gen- 
erally bnt  ouo  mast  and  a  lateen  sail.  [AIho  written 
(low.-] 

Dl-  (di-)«  [Gr.  5ts  twice  ;  akin  to  Su'o  two,  L.  his  twice. 
See  Two,  and  cf.  lil-,  DiA-.  Tlie  L.  jnef.  <lis-  Boniotimes 
assnmes  the  form  (//-.  See  Dis-.]  A  prolix,  Hignifying 
twofold^  double,  twice;  (Chr.m.)  denoting  /fro  atonm, 
radicals,  groups,  or  equivalents,  as  the  case  may  be.  See 
Bi-,  2. 

Dl'a-  (dl';l-),  DI-.  [Cr.  8id  through;  orig.,  dividing 
into  two  partH  ;  akin  tu  fiiio  two.  Bee  Two,  and  rf.  Iwt 
Dl-.]  A  prctix  denoting  tliroiujh  ;  also,  Ijrtifcrn,  irjunt, 
axinidry,  iifu>.'--:s.  liefore  a  vowel  diu-  becomes  di- ;  as, 
(//ac'tiiiii-,  */ifl(-rtric,  etc. 

Di'a-base  (-has),  n.  [P.  diabase,  fr.  Gr.  fiia^atrt?  a 
crossing  or  passing  over,  fr.  Sia^aiveiu  ;  &td  -J  fiawetv  to 
go;  —  wo  called  by  Brongiiiart,  because  it  passes  over  to 
diorite.]  {Min.)  A  basic,  dark-colored,  holocrystalline, 
igneous  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinic  feldspar 
and  pyroxene  with  magnetic  iron;  — often  limited  to 
rocks  pretertiary  in  age.  It  includes  part  of  wliat  was 
early  calle<l  tjni-n.stmir. 

Dl-ab'a-te'rl-al  ('It-Sb/a-te'rl-nl),  a.  [Gr.  Ta  ^ta^aT^'- 
ptct  (sc.  Upa)  orterings  before  crossing  the  border,  fr.  5ia- 
^aiVeif  to  iiass  over.  See  Diabase.]  Passing  over  tlie 
borders.      [7.'.]  Mifford. 

Dl'a-bC'tes  (di'A-be'tez),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  6iaj3>)- 
TTjs,  fr.  5ia^aii-i.Lv  to  pass  or  cross  over.  See  Diabase.] 
{Mfd.)  A  disease  which  is  attended  with  a  persistent, 
excessive  discharge  of  urine.  Most  frequently  the  urine 
is  not  only  increased  in  quantity,  but  contains  saccha- 
rine matter,  in  which  case  the  disease  is  generally  fatal. 

II  Diabetes  melHtUB  INL.,  lit.,  sweot  rliabrtps],  tlint  fonii 
of  dialietcH  in  uliidi  tlie  ui-ine  r(.iit;iiiis  sitc'liariiu-  im.tI- 
ter.  --  II  DiabeteB  insipidua  [NL..  lit.,  iii.si])ir|  .inihrti-hj,  llir 
form  of  dialieti'.s  in  wlii^li  tlie  urine  contains  no  abaoi- 
mal  constituent. 

Bi'a-bet'iC  (-bSt'Tk),     \  a.  Pertaining  to  diabetes  ;  af- 
Di'a-bet'lC-al  (-T-kwl),  f    flicted  with,  or  hidicative  of, 
diabf^es  ;  as,  diabetic  or  diabeticat  treatment.        Quai7i. 
Diabetic  sugar.    iC/iem.)  Same  as  Dextrose. 

II  Dla'ble-rle'  (dyA-ble-rC'),  I  "•    [F-  diablerie,  fr.  dia- 

Dl-abaer-y  (dl-Sbler-y),  )  ble  devil,  L.  diaboliis. 
See  Devil.]  Devilry  ;  sorcery  or  incantation  ;  a  diabolical 
deed  ;  niischief. 

Dl'a-bol'Ic  (di'a-bSl'Tk),  la.     [L.  diaholicus,  Gr.  5ta- 

Dl'a-boPlC-al  (-T-k«l),  J  /SoAiKoy  devilish,  slander- 
ous :  cf.  F.  diaboliqnc.  See  Devil.]  Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  resembling,  or  appropriate  to,  the  devil ;  devil- 
ish ;  infernal ;  impious  ;  atrocious ;  nefarious ;  outra- 
geously wicked  ;  as,  a  diabolic  or  diabolical  temper  or 
act.  ^'■Diabolic  power."  Milton.  "Tlie  diabolical  in- 
stitution." Motley.  —  Di'a-bol'ic-al-ly,  odv.  —  Dl'a- 
bollc-al-ness,  n. 

Dla-bol'i-iy  (-t-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  diabolus  devil  +  -///.] 
To  asi  riln-  diabolical  qualities  to;  to  change  into,  or  to 
represent  as,  a  devil.      [7?.]  Faiiiidoil. 

Dl-ab'o-Usm  (di-5b'o-liz*m),  n.  1.  Character,  ac- 
tion, or  prnuiples  appropriate  to  the  devil. 

2.  rii^ses.siuii  by  tlie  devil.  Bp.  Warbvrton. 

Dl  ab'O-Uze  (H/),  '•.  /.     To  render  diabolical.     [A'.] 

Dl'a-ca-thol'i-con  tdi'a-ka-th51'i-k5n),?!.  [Pref.  dia- 
-j-  cn/lii'firo),.^  {Med.)  A  universal  remedy;  —  a  name 
formerly  giM  ii  to  a  purgative  electuary. 

Dl'a-caus'tlc  (di-'a-kas'tlk),  a.  [Pref.  dia-  -f  cmis- 
tic]  {Ojif.)  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing  the  properties 
of,  a  species  of  caustic  curves  formed  by  refraction.  See 
Caustic  surface,  under  Caustic. 

Di'a-caUS'tlc,  n.  1.  {Med.)  That  wliich  burns  by 
refraction,  a.s  a  double  convex  lens,  or  the  sun's  rays 
concentrated  by  such  a  lens,  sometimes  used  as  a  cautery. 

2.  {Math.)  A  curve  formed  by  the  consecutive  inter- 
sections of  rays  of  light  refracted  through  a  lens. 

II  Dl-ach'y-lon  (dt-Sk'T-15n),     \n.     [NL.  diachylum, 

II  Dl-ach'y-lum  (dt-Sk't-lum),  (  fr.  Gr.  5ta;^uAo?  very 
juicy;  Sid  thoroughly  +  xt'Aos  juice.]  {Med.  &  Chc/ii.) 
A  plaster  originally  composed  of  the  juices  of  several 
plants  (whence  its  name),  but  now  made  of  an  oxide  of 
lead  and  oil,  and  consisting  essentiaHy  of  glycerin  mixed 
with  lead  salts  of  the  fat  acids. 

Dl-ac'ld  (di-5s'id),  a.  [Pref.  rf/-  +  ocid.l  {Chem.) 
Divalent ;  — said  of  a  base  or  radical  as  capable  of  satu- 
rating two  acid  monad  radicals  or  a  dibasic  acid.  Cf. 
Dibasic,  a.,  and  Eiacid. 

II  Dl'a-CO'di-Uin  (dia-ko'dT-iim),  n.  [L.,fromGr.  Sia 
Kiu5ti.an'  from  p.'piiy  heads;  Bid  through,  from  -f  KutSna 
liea<],  a  poppy  head.]     A  sirup  made  of  poppies. 

Dl-ac'0-nal  (dt-Jtk'o-nol),  a.  [LL.  dinconalis  :  cf. 
F.  diitconal.  See  Deacon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dea- 
con. 

Di-ac'0-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  diaconatus :  cf.  F.  dia- 
conat.]  The  office  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship;  also,abody 
or  board  of  deacons. 

Dl-ac^O-nate,  a.  Governed  by  deacons.  "  Diaconnte 
clmrch."  T.  Goodwin. 

|!  Dl-ac'0-pe  (-pe),  7?.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Biokott^  a  cutting  in 
two;  Sid  through -f  Konreu'.]     {Gram.)  Tmesis. 

Dl'a-COUS'tic  (di'a-kous'tik  or  -koos'tik),  a.  [Pref. 
di-  -f  acoiislic.']  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds. 

Dta-cous'tlcs  (-tiks),  «.  [Cf.  F.diacoustiqiie.']  That 
brancli  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  sound  as  affected  by  passing  through  different 
mediiuiis ;  —  called  also  diaphonics.  See  the  Note  under 
Acoustics. 

Dla-crltlc  (di'a-krTtTk),  j  a.      [Gr.   fitaicpiTiKo?,    fr. 

Dt'a-crlt'lC-al  {-T-k«l),  f  hioKpiveiv  to  separate, 
distinguish ;  Bid  through  -f-  Kpiveiv  to  separate.  See 
Critic]  That  separates  or  distinguishes;  —  applied  to 
points  or  marks  used  to  distinguish  letters  of  similar 


form,  or  different  sounds  of  the  same  letter,  as,  a,  S,  a, 
o,  5,  etc.     '■''  Jfiaerilieiil  points,"  Hir  W.  Jones. 

A  L'lance  nt  Hum  tyiin^jrupliy  will  reveal  (,'r<'ut  (lilTiciiltU'H, 
wliicli  ilinrnliiiil  nmikh  iicccMBurily  thruw  ui  the  way  of  biitli 
printer  iiuil  writtr.  A.  .A  KUi». 

Di^ac-tlnac  (dl'itk-tTn'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  uetinic.l 
{Physics)  Capable  of  traNHmilting  tho  chemical  or  actinic 
rays  of  light ;  as,  liiarfi/nr  media. 

II  Dl'a-del'phl-a  (di';i-de]'phT-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
5t-  —  6i?  twice  -f-  dieA(/(ds  biother.]  {Hot.)  A  Liniiiean 
(lass  of  plants  wliose  stamens  are  united  into  two  bodies 
or  liundlcH  by  tlieir  iilaments. 

Dl'a-del'phlan  (-/aj),  i  «.   [_Qi.¥.  di(tdclphe.-\  {Hot.) 

Dl'adel'phOUS  C-ffis),  J     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 
Diadelphia;  liaving  tlin  Htamens  united  into 
tw<(  botiic.H  liy  lli.ir  filaments  (said  of  a  plant 
or  (lower) ;  grnuin-.l  iutu  two  bundles  or  sets  ■'S>/>sS; 
by  <-oaleseL-nee  ul  the  filaments  (said  of  sta-     "'"'^^^n^ 
mens). 

Dl'a-dem  (di'a-dEm),  n.  [F.  diadhnc,  L, 
iliadfiiia,  fr.  Gr.  6td.6i)/xa,  fr.  SiaBely  to  bind 
round  ;  Sid  through,  across -f-  Selv  to  bind; 
cf.  Skr.  lid  to  bind.]  1.  Originally,  an  or- 
namental head  band  or  fillet,  worn  by  East- 
ern monarchs  as  a  badge  of  royalty  ;  hence 
(later),  also,  a  crown,  in  general.  "  The  regal 
diadem.''  Milton. 

2-  Regal  power  ;  sovereignty ;  empire  ;  — 
eonsidi^red  as  symbolized  by  the  crown. 

3.  {Jler.)  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a  crown 
(rarely  also  of  a  coronet),  and  uniting  with  others  over 
its  center. 


Diadem  lemur.  (Zo'OL)  See  Indri.  ■ 
the  garden  spider. 


-Diadem  spider  {Zo'uL), 


Di'a-dem,  v.  t.    To  adorn  witli  a  diadem  ;  to  crown. 

Not  BO,  when  diadcm'd  with  raye  divine.  I'opr. 

'I'n  terminate  the  evil, 
To  diu'lcm  the  riglit.  li.  11.  Nvajr. 

Dl'a-drom  (di':i-dr5m),  n.  [Gr.  5(ci5po/io?  a  running 
tlirnugli  ;  Bid  through  -f  Spajuetf,  used  as  inf.  aor.  of 
Tpt'^ed' to  run.]  A  complete  course  or  vibration;  time 
of  vibration,  as  of  a  pendulum.     [Obs.'\  Locke. 

Dl-aer'e-sls  I  (dt-gr'e-sTs  ;     277),    n. ;    pi.   Di^reses 

Di-er'e-sls  I  or  Diereses  (-sez).  [L.  diaeresis,  Gr. 
6iatpeo-i?,  Ir.  Btaipdv  to  divide;  Bid  through,  asunder  -j- 
aipctt/  to  take.  See  Heresy.]  1.  {Gram.)  Tlie  sep- 
aration or  resolution  of  one  syllable  into  two ;  —  the  op- 
posite of  synieresis. 

2.  A  mark  consisting  of  two  dots  ["],  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  adjacent  vowels,  to  denote  that  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  as  distinct  letters  ;  as,  cooperate, 
aeri(d. 

Dl'ae-ret'ic  (dT'e-rStTk),  a.  [Gr.  5iaipeTt«6s  dividing.] 
{Med.)  Caustic.     \_Obs.'\ 

Di'a-ge'0-trop'ic  (di'a-je'o-troplk),  a.  [Gr.  Sid 
tlirough,  at  variance  +  yi)  earth  +  rpon-iKos  turning.] 
{Ji'of.)  lirlatiu^  to,  or  exhibiting,  diageotropism. 

Di'a-ge-ot'ro-plsm  (-je-5t'ro-pTz'm),  «.  {Hot.)  The 
tendency  of  (.ir^ans  (as  roots)  of  plants  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion ol)]ique  or  transverse  to  a  direction  towards  the 
center  of  tlie  earth. 

Di'a-glyph  (dl'a-glTf),  n.  [Gr.  SLayXmjjeii'  to  engrave ; 
Bid  tlirougti  -f  yAvipfii'  to  carve.]     An  intaglio.     Mollctt. 

Di'a-glyph'ic  (-glif'ik),    \  a.    Represented  or  formed 

Di'a-glyp'tfc  (-fiirp'tTk),  (  by  depressions  in  tlie  gen- 
eral surface;  iis,  dini/h/pkic  sculpture  or  engraving;  — 
opposed  to  (iiKuihijiliic. 

Dl'ag-nose'\di'rig-noa'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  ascertain  by 
diagnosis  ;  to  diagnosticate.     See  Diagnosticate. 

Dl'ag-no'sls  (di'Sg-no'sTs),  7i.;  2'1.  Diagnoses  (-.-ez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sidyi-ojtri*;,  fr.  5ta7tyi'ui(r*ceii'  to  distinguisli  ; 
Bid  through,  asunder  -|-  ycyvtocTKeti'  to  know.    Sec  Kkuw.] 

1.  {died.)  Tlie  art  or  act  of  recognizing  the  presence 
of  disease  from  its  signs  or  symptoms,  aud  deciding  as  to 
its  character;  also,  the  decision  arrived  at. 

2.  ■'^(  ieutitic  (leteriuinatiuu  of  any  kiud ;  the  concise 
de.-^eription  or  cliaracterization  of  a  species. 

3.  Critical  perception  or  scrutiny  ;  judgment  based  on 
such  scrutiny;  esp.,  perception  of,  or  judgment  concern- 
ing, motives  aud  character. 

The  quick  eye  for  effects,  the  clear  diat/nosts  of  men's  minde, 

and  the  love  of  epigram.  Coiujitnu  Jinult. 

My  friafp)0.tis  of  his  character  proved  correct.     J.  I'liijn. 

Differential  diagnosis  (J/<'(/.),  the  determination  of  tlie 
<listiiigui.shius  eliaracteristics  as  between  two  similar 
diseases  or  conditions. 

Di'ag-nos'tlc  (di'ilg-nos'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  fitayi'tuo-a-iKo? 
able  to  distinguish,  fr.  BiayiyvtixTKeiv  :  cf.  F.  liiafpios- 
tifp'c.']  Pertaining  to,  or  furnishing,  a  diagnosis  ;  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  a  disease. 

Dl'ag-nos'tlCi  «.  The  mark  or  symptom  by  which  one 
disease  in  known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

Dl'ag-nos'tl-cate  (-tt-kat),  v,  t.  &  i.  [From  Diag- 
nostic] To  make  a  diagnosis  of;  to  recognize  by  its 
symptoms,  as  a  disease. 

Dl'ag-nos'tlcs(-tTks),7).  That  part  of  medicine  which 
has  to  do  with  ascertaining  the  nature  of  diseases  by 
means  of  their  symptoms  or  signs. 

His  rare  tkill  in  diagnostics.  Zlacaulay. 

Dl^a-gom^e-ter  (di'a-g5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Bidyeiv  to 
transmit  +  -meicr.']  A  sort  of  electroscope,  invented  by 
Rousseau,  in  which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  electricity  transmitted  by  different  bodies, 
or  to  determine  tlieir  conducting  power.  yiehol. 

Di-ag'O-nal  ( dt-Sg'o-no]),  a.  [L.  diagonalis,  fr.  Gr. 
Siayuii'io^  from  angle  to  angle  ;  Bid  through  +  y'"*'"^  ■'^'i 
angle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  knee:  cf.  F.  diagonal.]  {Geom.) 
Joining  two  not  adjacent  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  or 
multilateral  figure  ;  running  across  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner ;  crossing  at  an  angle  with  one  of  the  sides. 

Diagonal  bond  i^flrso}}rl/),  herringbone  work.  See  Her- 
ringbone, a.—  Diagonal  bmlt  (.'ihipbu>ldi?)f}\  built  by 
forming  tlie  outer  skin  of  two  layers  of  planking,  making 


angles  of  about  45^  with  the  keel.  In  opposite  directions. 

—  Diagonal    cleavage.      See  under    Cleavage.  —  Diagonal 

molding  (Arch. I,  a  chevron  or  zigzag  molding.  —  Diagonal 

rib.  (.Arch.)  See  Cross-si'iungek.  —  DiAgonAl  scale,  a  ucalo 

wliich  consists  of  a  set  of 

itarallel   lines,  with  other 

lines     croHsing   tliein    ob- 

li(iuely,  so  that  their  inter- 

seetioriH     furnish    HiMuIler 

hulidivisions  of  the  unit  of 

meaHun- tliaticouhlbecon-  DiuKonal  Scale. 

venientlv  marked  on  a  plain  scale.  —  Diagonal  BtratUlca- 

tlon.     {Oral.)  Same  as  Cro.t.t  bcddinfjy  under  Cuomm,  a. 

Dl-ag'0-nal  (dt-ilg'ft-n/ii),  «.     i.  a 

right  line  drawn  from  one  angle  to  an- 
other not  adjacent,  of  a  figure  of  four  or 
more  sides,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 

2.  (Ku'jiii.)  A  member,  in  a  framed 
structure,   running    obliquely  across  a     «  Diagonal  (I), 
panel. 

3.  A  diagonal  cloth  ;  a  kind  of  cloth  having  diagonal 
fitripcH,  ridges,  or  welts  ma<le  in  the  weaving. 

Dl-ag'O-nal-ly,  atlr.     in  a  diagonal  direction, 
Dla-gO'ni-al   (di'a-go'nT-«l),   a.     Diagonal;   diamet- 
rical ;  hen<e,  diametrically  opposed.     [0/>.?.] 

Sin  can  liavL-  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  is  rather  an  eternal 
outlaw,  and  in  hostility  with  law  patt  all  at'iiiem(-'nl :  both 
'/mr/f'/iK/fcnntrarieB,  (JR  much  alhtwing  une  another  as  day  and 
ni;,'ht  to^jetluT  in  on?  henii»pliere.  Milttm. 

Di'a-gram  (di'4-grilm),  n.  [Gr.  Sidypa^fia,  St.  5ta- 
ypdifffiv  tu  mark  out  by  lines  ;  Bid  through  +  ypd^eiy 
to   draw,   write:    cf.    F.    diayramme.      Sec    Graphic] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  figure  or  drawing  made  to  illustrate  a 
statement,  or  facilitate  a  demonstration  ;  a  plan. 

2.  Any  simple  drawing  made  for  mathematical  or  sci- 
entific purposes,  or  to  assist  a  verbal  explanation  which 
refers  to  it ;  a  mechanical  drawing,  as  distinguished 
from  an  arti.^tical  one.  [under  Isdicatok.I 

Indicator  diagram.    < .'if earn  Engine)  See  Inilicator  card^] 

Dl'a-gram,  r.  t.     To  put  into  the  form  of  a  diagram. 

Di  a-gram-matlc  (-mStTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  ;i  diagram  ;  showing  by  diagram.  —  Di^'fl- 
gram-mat'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-lj?),  adv. 

Dl'a-graph  (di'i-graf  j,  7i,  [Gr.  Siaypd^fiv  to  draw: 
cf.  F.  diayraphe.  See  Diagram.]  A  drawing  instru- 
ment, coinl)ining  a  protractor  and  .'^cale. 

DPa-graphlc  i-grSftk),    la.    \(:,i.Y.diagraphiq-u^.'\ 

Dl'a-graph'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  (      Descriptive. 

Di'a-graph'lcs  (-iks),  n.  The  art  or  science  of  de- 
.scriptive  drawing,' ;  especially,  the  art  or  science  of  draw- 
ing by  me<)iaiii>al  appliances  and  mathematical  rule. 

Di'a-he'li-0'trop'ic  (di'a-he'IT-o-trGp'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Sta 
through,  at  variance  -f"  >jAiW  sun  -j-  TporrtKo?  turning.] 
{hid.)  Relating  to,  or  manifesting,  diaheliotropism. 

Di'a-hell-Ot'ro-pism  (-ot'ro-plz'm),  n.  {Bot.)  A  ten- 
dency of  leaves  or  other  organs  of  plants  to  liave  their 
dorsal  surface  faced  towards  the  rays  of  light. 

Di'al  {dl'(/l),  n.  [LL.  dialis  daily,  fr.  L.  dies  day. 
See  Deity.]  1.  An  instrument,  formerly  much  used, 
for  showing  the  time  of  day 
from  the  shadow  of  a  style 
or  gnomon  on  a  graduated 
arc  or  surface ;  esp.,  a  sun- 
dial ;  but  there  are  lunar  and 
astral  (^/mZj.  The  style  or  gno- 
mon is  usually  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  but  tlie  dial 
plate  may  be  either  horizon- 
tal or  vertical. 

2.  The  graduated  face  of  a 
timepiece,  on  which  the  time 
of  day  is  shown  by  pointers 
or  hands. 

3.  A  miner's  compass. 
Dial  bird  {Zo'ijl.),  an  Indian  bird  (Copsvchus  5ffw7an'.v), 

allied  to  the  European  robin.  The  name  is  also  eiven  to 
other  related  species.  —  Dial  lock,  a  lock  provided  with 
one  or  more  plates  having  numbers  or  letters  upon  them. 
These  plates  must  be  adjusted  in  a  certain  determined 
way  before  the  lock  can  be  operated. —Dial  plate,  the 
plane  or  disk  of  a  dial  or  timepiece  on  wliich  lines  and 
figures  for  indicatuig  the  time  are  placed. 

Di'al,  ^'.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Dialed  (-nld)  or  Dialled  ; 
;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dialing  or  Dlalling.]  1.  To  measure 
witli  a  dial. 

Iluiirs  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialed  in  heaven.     Tid/ourd. 

2.  {Milling)  To  survey  with  a  dial.  limpnond. 

Dl'a-lect  (di'a-16kt),  n.     [F.  dialecte,  L.  dialeetus,  fr. 

Gr.    6idAe«T05,    fr.   SiaXiyea6aL   to   converse,  discourse. 

See    Dialogue.]       1.    Means    or    mode    of    expressing- 

thoughts  ;  language  ;  tongue  ;  form  of  speech. 

This  book  is  writ  in  such  a  dialect 

As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect.       Bunyan, 

The  universal  dialect  of  the  world.  Souths 

2.  The  form  of  speech  of  a  limited  region  or  people, 
as  distinguished  from  other  forms  nearly  related  to  it ; 
a  variety  or  subdivision  of  a  language ;  speech  charac- 
terized by  local  peculiarities  or  specific  circumstances ; 
as,  the  Ionic  and  Attic  were  dialects  of  Greece ;  the 
Yorkshire  dialect;  the  dialect  of  the  learned. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Bahcl  of  dialects  there  suddenly  appeared  * 
standard  English  language.  Earlc. 

[Charles  V.]  cnuld  address  his  subjects  from  every  quarter  ia. 
thi'ir  native  diaUct.  I'rescott. 

Syn.  — Language :  idiom;  tongue;  speech;  phraseol- 
ogy.   See  Language,  aud  Idiom. 

Dl'a-lec'tal  (dl^a-lSk'tal),  a.  Relating  to  a  dialect ; 
dialectical ;  as,  a  dialectal  variant. 

Dla-lec'tic  (-ttk),  n.    Same  as  Dialectics. 

Pluto  placed  his  diaUctir  above  all  sciences.    LiddcU  $■  Scott. 

Di'a-lec'tlc  (di'a^lgk'ttk),  la,  [L.  dialect  icus^Gr.  Sta- 

Dra-lec'tlc-al  (tT-kol),  |  AeKT«6s:  cf.  F.  dialec- 
tigne.  See  Dialect.]  1.  Pertaining  to  dialectics ;  log- 
ical ;  arguniental. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  to  dialects.  Sarle. 


Dial  of  Timepiece. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   iip,    Urn  ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Dl'a-lec'tic-al-ly  (JI  a-iek'tT-k(d-15'),  adv.  In  adialec- 
tical  luaijin-r. 

Di  a-lec-ti'oian  (-lek-ttsh'an),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  dialect icien.'] 
One  versed  iu  dialectics  ;  a  logician ;  a  reasouer. 

Dia-lec'tics  (di  a-lek'tlks),  n.  [L.  dialectica  (sc. 
ars),  Gr.  fitaAeKTCK^  (sc.  T^xm]):  cf.  F.  dialectique.'] 
That  branch  of  logic  wliich  leaches  the  rules  and  modes 
of  reasoning  ;  the  application  of  logical  principles  to  dis- 
cursive reasoning ;  the  science  or  art  of  discriminating 
truth  from  error ;  logical  discussion. 

5^="  Dialectics  was  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the 
method  of  arguing  with  probability  on  auy  given  prob- 
lem, and  of  defeudmg  a  tenet  without  inconsistency.  By 
Plato,  it  was  used  in  the  following  senses :  1.  Discussion 
by  dialogue  as  a  method  of  scieutific  investigation.  2. 
The  method  of  investigating  the  truth  by  analysis.  3.  Tlie 
science  of  ideas  or  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  behig  —  the 
higher  metaphysics.  By  Kant,  it  was  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions,  whether  these 
arise  from  accideut  or  error,  or  from  those  necessary  lim- 
itations which,  according  to  this  pliilosopher,  originate  iu 
tlie  constitution  of  the  human  intellect. 

Di^a-lec-tOl'0-gy  (-lek-tol'o-jy ),  n.  \_Dialect  -f-  -logy.'] 
That  bi-ajich  of  philology  which  is  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  dialects.  Beck. 

Dla-lec'tor  (-l^k'ter),  n.     One  skilled  in  dialectics. 

Di'al-ing  (di'al-Ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials;  tiie  science  whicli  treats  of  measuring  time  by 
dials.     [Written  also  diallin-j.] 

2-  A  method  of  surveying,  especially  in  mines,  m 
which  the  bearings  of  the  courses,  or  the  angles  which 
they  make  with  each  other,  are  determined  by  means  of 
the  circumferentor. 

Di'al-lst,  n.    A  maker  of  dials ;  one  skilled  in  dialing. 

[|  Di-al'la-ge  (dt-al'Ia-je),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiioAAayT; 
interchange,  change,  fr.  fiiaAAdo-treii'  to  interchange.] 
(Bhei.)  A  figure  by  which  argumeuts  are  placed  in  various 
points  of  view,  and  then  turned  to  one  point.  Smart. 

Di'al-lage  (di'al-laj  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  StoAAayiJ  change, 
alluding  to  the  change  and  iuequality  of  luster  between 
the  natural  joints  of  the  mineral.]  (Miji.)  A  dark  green 
or  bronze-colored  laminated  variety  of  pyroxene,  com- 
mon in  certain  igneous  rocks. 

Di'al-lel  (-151),  a.  [Gr.  6iaAATjAos  crossing.]  Meet- 
ing and  intersecting,  as  lines  ;  not  parallel ;  —  opposed  to 
parallel.     \_Obs.']  Ash. 

Dl-aiayl  (dt-51'lTl),  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  pun- 
gent, liquid  hydrocarbon,  C,;Hi„,  consisting  of  two  allyl 
radicals,  and  belonging  to  the  acetylene  series. 

Di'a-lOg'ic-al  (dl'a-loj'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  StoAoytKos  be- 
longing to  discourse.]  Relating  to  a  dialogue  ;  dialogis- 
tical.  Burton. 

Di'a-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue.  Uoldsinitk. 

Dl-al'O-gism  (dt-51'o-jTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  StoAoyiO'/xo?,  fr. 
Sid\oyos'  cf.  F.  dialogisine.  See  Dialogue.]  An  imag- 
inary speech  or  discussion  between  two  or  more :  dia- 
logue. Fidke. 

Dl-al'0-glst  (dt-Kl'o-jTst),  n.  [L.  dialogisia  :  cf.  F. 
diahjiiisfe.']     1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues.  P.  Shelton. 

DI-al'0-gls'tiC  (-jTs'ttk),       \  a.       [Gr.    BiaKoyiuTiKos.'] 

Dl-al'0-gis'Uc-al  (-tT-k'/l),  t  Pertaining  to  a  dia- 
logue ;  iiaviug  the  form  or  nature  of  a  dialogue.  —  Di- 
al 0-gls'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Di-al'0-gite  (di-al'o-jit),  n.  [From  Gr.  fiioAoy^  an 
arguing.]  {Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  manganese  ;  rho- 
dochrosite. 

Dl-al'0-glze  (dt-Sl'o-jlz),  V.  i.  [Gr.  Sia\oyi^e(T9ai : 
-cf.  F.  dinlogisrr.'l     To  discourse  in  dialogue.      Potherb;/. 

Di'a-lOgUe  (di'a-15g;  115),  w.  [OE.  dialoge.,  L.  diu- 
ioguSy  fr.  Gr.  SiaAoyo?,  fr.  fiioAe'-yftrflai  to  converse,  Sid 
through  -}-  Ae'ytif  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  dialogue.  See  Le- 
gend.] 1.  A  conversation  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  particularly,  a  formal  conversation  in  theatrical 
performances  or  in  scholastic  exercises. 

2.  A  %\Titten  composition  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  represented  as  conver.'iing  or  reasoning  on  some 
topic  ;  as,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Dl'a-logue,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  di(doguer.']  To  take  part  in 
^  dialogue  ;  to  dialogize.     [ii.]  Shah. 

Di'a-iogue,  v.  t.    To  express  as  in  dialogue,     [i?.] 

And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  eay.         Shak. 

Dl'al-y-pet'al-0U3  (dl'SI-T-pgt'rtl-us),  a.  [Gr.  Bid 
through,  asunder  -\-  hveiv  to  loose  -l~  TreToAoi'  leaf.]  ^Bot. ) 
Having  separate  petals  ;  polypetalon.s. 

il  Di-al'y-sls  (di-5n-sT«),  n. ;  pi.  DiALYSEs  (-sez). 
i£L.|  separation,  fr.  Gr.  SiaAutri?,  fr.  hiaKvuv  to  part 
asunder^    dissolve ;    6ta    througli  4-  Aueii'   to    loose.] 

1.  iCirnm.')  Dia;re.si9.    See  Di-eresis,  1. 

2.  (/'A'/.)  Same  as  Asyndeton, 

3.  (Mfil.)  (a)  Debility.  (6)  A  solution  of  continuity  ; 
division  ;  Ht-paration  of  parts. 

4.  (C'/(«/u.)  Tlie  separation  of  different  sub.stances  in 
flohition,  as  crystalloids  and  colloids,  by  means  of  tlicir 
unequal  dilTuaion,  esiJecially  through  natural  or  artificial 
membrane.'). 

Dl'a-lyt'lc  (di'a-UtTk),  a.  [Gr.  5iaAuTiKd?,  fr.  6ta- 
Au'eif.  Bee  Dialysis.]  Having  the  quality  of  imloo.sing 
or  wjparatiug.  Clarke. 

Dialytlc  telBBcope,  an  achromatic  telescope  in  which  the 
colored  dispersion  prochiced  by  a  single  ol»ject  lens  of 
crown  Kla-i.t  is  corrected  by  a  hinallcr  concave  lens,  or 
combination  of  lenses,  of  liigli  disnersive  power,  jilaced  at 
a  distance  in  tin;  narrower  part  ol  the  converging  cone  of 
rays,  umially  near  tlie  initldle  of  tlie  tube. 

Dl-al'y-zate  (dl-Xl'T-zut),  n.     {Chem.)  The  material 

fluhjr.iird  tif  dialywis. 

Dl'a-ly-za'tlon  (dl'A-lT-za'shan),  n,  {Chcm.)  Tlie  act 
or  proccHH  nf  fliidysis. 

Di'a-lyze  <di'A-iiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pialyzed 
(-liz'I) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Dialykiso.]  {Chem.)  To  iwpa- 
ratc,  prepare,  or  obtain,  by  dialysis  or  osmose;  to  pass 
through  an  animal  membrane  ;  to  subject  to  dialysis. 
[Written  also  diali/.^r.] 


Dl'a-lyzed  (dl'i-lizd),  a.  Prepared  by  diflfueion 
through  an  animal  meiubrane  ;  as,  diatyzed  iron. 

Di'a-lyzer  (di'a-H'zer),  n.  The  instrument  or  medium 
used  to  effect  chemical  dialysis. 

Di' a-mag'net  (di'd-m3g'ngt),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  -f-  mag- 
net.']    A  body  having  diamagnetic  polarity. 

Di''a-mag-net'ic  (di'a-mSg-n6t'Tk),  a.  Pert-.ining  to, 
or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of,  diaiuagnetism  ;  taking, 
or  being  of  a  nature  to  take,  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.     See  Paramagnetic. 

Diamagnetic  attraction.    See  under  Attraction. 

Di'a-mag-net'ic,  n.  Any  substance,  as  bismuth, 
glass,  phosphorus,  etc.,  which  in  a  field  of  magnetic 
force  is  ditterently  aftected  from  the  ordinary  magnetic 
bodies,  as  iron  ;  that  is,  which  tends  to  take  a  position 
at  ri,L;lit  an^,'I^*s  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  is  re- 
pelhd  by  cithi-r  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Di  a-lhag-nel'lc-al-ly  (-T-k-^rl-lJ),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of,  or  accurdiug  to,  diaiuagnetism. 

Di'a-mag'net-ism  (di'a-mag'n6t-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  diamagnetic  phenomena,  and  of 
the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies. 

2.  That  form  or  condition  of  magnetic  action  which 
characterizes  diamaguetics. 

Di'a-man-til'er-OUS  (dr'a-mSn-tTfer-iis),  a.  [F.  dia- 
m<n,f  (.liaiiHuid  -r  -''  'niis.]     Yielding  diamonds. 

Di' a-man'tine  (-mun'tln),  a.     Adamantine.      \_Obs.] 

Di-am'e-ter  (dt-Sm'S-ter),  n.  [F.  diametre,  L.  dia- 
metros,  fr.  Gr.  6td|LieTpos  ;  Sid  through -f- 
/itTpoi' measure.  See  Meter.]  1.  {Geom.) 
(a)  Any  right  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  a  figure  or  body,  as  a  circle,  conic 
section,  sphere,  cube,  etc.,  and  terminated 

by  the  opposite  boundaries  ;  a  straight  line  

which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  a  Diameter, 
drawn  in  a  cur\'e.     (6)  A  diametral  plane. 

2.  The  length  of  a  straight  line  through  the  center  of 
an  object  from  side  to  side  ;  width  ;  thickness ;  as,  the 
diameter  of  a  tree  or  rock. 

i^;^^  In  an  elongated  object  the  diameter  is  usually 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  distance  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  used  as  a  standard  measure  for  all 
parts  of  the  order.     See  Module. 

Conjugate  diameters.    See  imder  Conjugate. 

Di-am'e-tral  (dt-Sm'e-tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diametral.'] 
Pertaining  to  a  diameter  ;  diametrical. 

Diametral  curve.  Diametral  surface  {Geom.),  any  line  or 
surface  which  bisects  a  .system  of  jiarallel  chorrls  drawni 
in  a  curve  or  surface.  —  Diametral  planes  (Crystal.),  planes 
in  which  two  of  the  axes  lie. 

Di*am'e-tral,  n.   A  diameter.    [Ohs.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Di-am'e-tial-ly,  adv.     Diametrically. 

Di  a-met'rlc  (dia-met'rlk),  I  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining 

Di  a-met'riC-al  (-rT-kal),       t      to  a  diameter. 

2.  As  remote  as  possible,  as  ii  at  the  opposite  end  of  a 
diameter;  directly  adverse, 

Di'a-znet'ric-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  diametrical  manner ; 
directly  ;  as,  diametrically  opposite. 
Wliose  priDcipIca  were  diaineAricaliij  ojiposed  to  his.    MacanJay. 

Di-am'ide  (dt-5m'Td  or  -id  ;  104),  «.  [Pref.  di-  + 
amide.]  (CAewi.)  Any  compound  containing  two  amido 
groups  united  with  one  or  more  acid  or  negative  radi- 
cals, —  as  distinguished  from  a  diamine.  Cf.  Amido  acid, 
under  Amido,  and  Acid  amide,  under  Amide. 

Di-am'i-do—  (-T-do-),  n.  {Chrm.)  A  prefix  or  combin- 
ing forui  of  Diamine.     [Also  used  .adjectively.] 

Di-am'ilie  (-Tn  or  -en;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  amine.] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  containing  two  amido  groups  united 
with  one  or  more  basic  or  positive  radicals, — as  con- 
trasted with  a  diamide. 

C;^^^In  rhcmifal  nomenclature,  if  any  amine  or  diamine 
is  named  b\'  pn-fixinL;  the  nitrogen  group,  the  name  of  the 
latter  taki's  tlic  IVirin  of  amido.,  diamido,  etc.  :  tluis  ethyl- 
ene dia  mun,  C^Hi.iNH;)^,  is  also  called  diamido-ethylene. 

Dl'a-mond  (di'a-mund  or  di'mund  ;  277),  n.  [OE. 
diamamid,  diamaunt,  F.  diamante  corrupted  fr.  L.  ada- 
mas,  the  hardest  iron,  steel,  diamond,  Gr.  dfia/ia?.  Peril, 
the  corruption  is  due  to  the  uifiuence  of  Gr.  Sia<^avvi<; 
transparent.  See  Adamant,  Tame.]  1.  A  precious  stone 
or  gem  excelling  in  brilliancy  ami  l>eautiful  play  of  pris- 
matic colors,  and  remarkable  for  extreme  hardness. 

\fW^  The  diamond  is  native  carbon  in  isometric  cn's- 
tals.  often  octahedrons  with  rounded  edges.  It  is  usually 
rnlorless,  but  some  arc  Vfllow.  grct-n.  bin*-,  and  even 
black.  It  is  thi'  li;irdt'^t  substance  known.  T)ie  diamond 
as  found  in  nature  (called  a  nnuili  'lianiond)  is  rut,  for  use 
in  jewelry,  into  various  forms  witli  many  retlecting  faces, 
or  facets",  by  whicli  its  brilliancy  is  much  increased.  See 
Brilliant,  Rose.  Diamonds  are  said  to  be  of  the  first 
water  when  very  transparent,  and  of  the  second  or  third 
neater  as  the  transparency  decreases. 

2.  A    geometrical    figure,    consisting    of    four    equal 

0  straight  lines,  ami  having  two  of  the  interior  angles 
acute  and  two  olituse  ;  a  rhombus  ;  a  lozenge. 
3.  One  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards,  stami>ed  with 
the  figure  of  a  diamond. 
Din-       4.    {Arch.)   A  pointed  pro- 
niond  jection,  like  a  four-.sided  pyr- 
(-^'    amid,  used  for  ornament  in 
lines  or  groups. 

5.  (Baseball)  The  infield;  the 
.square  space,  iK)  feet  on  a  side,  hav- 
ing the  bases  at  its  angles. 

6.  {I'7'i)tt.)  The  smallest  kind  of 
typo  in  English  printing,  except 
that  called  brilliant,  which  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

Oj- TKIillno  In  prlntP'l  In  llio  Ijpc  cnllod 
ni*Mr,M.. 

Black  diamond,  coal ;  (Afin.)  See 
CAitnoNADu.  -  BrlBtol  diamond.  See 
Jirixlol  st"ii'\  under  Bristol.  — 
DlamoDd  beetle  (ZaVd.),  a  large 
South  Amerii:an  weevil  (Evtimn.s  imperialis),  remarkable 


Diamond  licctlc. 


for  its  splendid  luster  and  colors,  due  to  mfnnte  bril- 
liant scales.  —Diamond  bird  (ZuuL),  a  small  Australian 
bird  (Pitnlalotus  pnnvtatu.s,  family  Ampt/id.i ).  It  is 
black,  with  white  tpots.  —  Diamond  drill  iEmjin.),  a  rod 
or  tube  the  end  of  which  is  stt  with  black  diamondh: 

—  used  for  perforating  hard  substances,  esp.  for  boring 
in  rock. —Diamond  finch  (/foij/.J,  a  small  Australian  spar- 
row, often  ki'pt  in  a  cage.  Its  sides  are  black,  with  con- 
spicuous wliitL'  spots,  and  the  rump  is  bright  carmine. 

—  Diamond  groove  {imn  Working),  a  groove  of  V-section 
in  a  ruU. —Diamond  mortar  (C7(f*;i.),  a  small  steel  mortar 
used  for  i)ulverizing  hard  substances.  —  Diamond-point 
tool,  a  cutting  tool  whose  point  is  diamond-.sliaped.  — 
Diamond  snake  {ZouL),  a  harmless  snake  of  Au.stralia 
{Morel ia  sj'ilutes);  the  carpet  snake.  —  Glazier's  diamond, 
a  small  diamond  set  iu  a  glazier's  tool,  for  cnttmg  glass. 

Di'a-mond  (di'a-mund  ordl'mQiid;  277),  a.  Resem- 
bling a  tti;uii"nd  ;  made  of,  or  abounding  in,  diamonds; 
as,  a  (lidiiinnd  (  hain  ;  a  diamond  field. 

Di'a-mond-back'  (-bak'),  n.  {ZoVd.)  The  salt-marsh 
terrapin  of  the  Atlantic  coast  {Malacoclemmys  palustris). 

Dl'a-mond-ed,  a.  1.  Having  figures  like  a  diamond 
or  lozenge. 

2.  Adurned  with  diamonds ;  diamondized.     Emerson. 

Di'a-mond-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  set  with  diamonds ;  to 
adom  ;  to  eurich.     [7i.] 

Diatnoii'Iizing  of  your  subject.  B.Jonaon. 

Dl'a-mond-sliaped'  (-shapt^),  a.  Shaped  like  a  dia- 
mond or  rhombus. 

Di-am'y-lene  (dt-ftmT-len),  n.  [Pref.  di-  4-  amylene."] 
{Chem.)  A  li<]uid  hydrocarbon,  Cii,H;o,  of  the  ethylene 
series,  regarded  as  a  polymeric  form  of  amylene. 

Dl'an  (di'iln).  71.     Diana.     {Poetic]  Shak. 

Di-a'na  (dt-a'na  or  dt-Sn'd),  n.  [L.  Diana.]  {Myth.) 
The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  ;  a  virgm  goddess 
who  presided  over  hunting,  chastity,  and  marriage ;  — 
identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis. 

And  chaste  J>iana  haunts  the  lorest  shade.  Pope. 

Diana  monkey  (Zool.),  a  handsome,  white-bearded  mon- 
key of  West  Africa  (Ccrcopithecus  Diana). 

II  Di-an'dri-a  (di-5n'drT-a),  7i.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  St-  = 
St's  twice  -\-  di-iip,  dcSpos,  a  man,  a  male.] 
{Bot.)   A  Linmtan  class  of  plants  having 
two  stamens. 

Di-an'drl  an  (-an),  a.    Diandrous. 

Di-an'drous  (-drus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dian- 
dre.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 
Diandria;  having  two  stamens. 

II  Di-a'nl-um  (dt-a'nt-um),  v.    [NL.,  fr. 
L.  Diana  ;  either  as  the  name  of  the  Roman 
goddess,  or  from  its  use  in  OE.  as  a  name  of  silver.] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  CoLUMBitJM.     lObs.] 

Di''a-no-et'ic  (di'a-no-St'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  BiavortriKo^ ;  6ta 
through  -f-  ('oeii'  to  revolve  in  the  mind.]  {JMetaph.)  Per- 
taining to  the  discursive  faculty,  its  acts  or  products. 

I  wouUl  employ  .  .  .  iHamwtic  to  denote  the  operation  of  the  dis- 
cursive, elaburativc,  or  coinparativu  lucidty.      Sir  ]V.  JlamiUon. 

Di'a-noi-al'O-gy  (-noi-Sl'o-jJ'))  "•  [Gr.  Sidvoia  thought 
-\-  -log;/.]  The  science  of  the  dianoetic  faculties,  and 
their  operations.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Di-an'thU3  (dt-5n'thus).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Zevy,  gen. 
Aid?,  Zeus  -J-  df6o<;  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
containing  .some  of  the  most  popular  of  cidtivated  flow- 
ers, including  the  pink,  carnation,  and  Sweet  William. 

Dl'a-pase  (di'a-paz),  ».     Same  as  Diapason.    lObs."] 
A  tuneful  itiapase  of  pleasures.  Spenser. 

Dl'a-pasm  (di'a-pSiz'm),  n.  [L.  diapnsma,  Gr.  6ia- 
7Taff/j.a,  Ir.  6iaTra{Tcr€ii' ;  Sid  through  -|-  irdaaetv  to  sprin- 
kle :  cf.  F.  diapasme.]  Powdered  aromatic  herbs,  some- 
times made  into  little  balls  and  .'strung  together.     [Obs.] 

Di'a-pa'SOn  (di'a-pa'z5n  or  -pa's5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
StflTT-ao'wr  (?'.  <".,  i]  Sid  Traawi'  xopSCiv  crv/j.'iwi'ia  the  con- 
cord of  the  first  and  last  notes,  the  octave) ;  Sid  through 
~\-  Tratrwi',  gen.  pi.  of  ira;  all :  cf.  F.  diapason.  Cf.  PAN- 
ACEA.] 1.  {Gr.  Mus.)  The  octave,  or  interval  which  in- 
cludes all  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

2.  Concord,  as  of  notes  an  octave  apart ;  harmony. 

The  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made  ... 

In  jjerfect  idapasoii.  JlilUm. 

3.  The  entire  compass  of  tones. 

Throush  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapai^oii  closing  full  in  man.  DnjiU-n. 

4.  A  standard  of  pitch  ;  a  tuning  fork ;  as,  the  French 
normal  diapason. 

5.  One  of  certain  stops  in  the  organ,  so  called  because 
they  extend  through  the  scale  of  the  instruuu»nt.  They 
are  of  several  kiud.^,  as  open  diapason,  stopped  diapa* 
S071,  ilinibh:  diapason,  and  the  like. 

II  Di'a-pe-de'sis  (-pu-de'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Siatr^' 
5»](Ti9  a  leaping  or  oozing  througli,  fr.  SiairriSav  to  leap 
tlirough;  Sid  through  -|  TrrjSdv  to  leap.]  {Med.)  The 
passage  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  from 
the  blood  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  without 
rupture  of  the  walls  of  tlic  blood  vessels. 

II  Di'a-pen'te  (-pen'te),  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SiaTrei'T*  a 
fifth;   Sid    through  -f   ttcVtc    five:    cf.    F.    dia2)e7ite.'} 

1.  (Anr.  Mus.)  The  interval  of  the  fifth. 

2.  (Mid.)  A  composition  of  five  ingredients. 


Draper  (di'A-per) 


^0'  «•  [OF.  diaspre,  diapre,  diaspe^ 
sort  of  figured  cloth.  It. 
diaxpri)  jiisper,  diaspo 
figureil  cloth,  from  L. 
j'lspis  a  green-colored 
precious  stone.  See 
.Iaspeu.^  1.  Any  tex- 
tile fabric  (esp.  linen  or 
cottim  toweling)  wov- 
en in  diaper  pattern. 
See  2. 

2.  {Fi7ie  Art.i)  Sur- 
face decoration  of  any 
Mort  which  consiats  of 

tin-  constant  repetition        Oncctyleof  Diaper  (fVf 
'if  one  or  more  simple 
figures  or  units  of  dt'sign  evenly  spaced. 


•Art->). 


iile,  senate,   c&re,   am,   Urm,   ask,   final,   ^U ;    eve,   Svent,   find,   {€ra,   recent ;    Ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,   Obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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3.  A  towel  or  napkin  for  wiinug  the  hnnds.  etc. 

I,ct  (ino  uttfTuI  liim  with  u  hilvtf  oii&iii,  ... 
AnotJiuT  boar  thy  uwtr,  tho  tliiiU  a.  ilmjicr,  Sfiak. 

4.  All  infant's  l)reecliclotli. 

Dl'a-per  (di';i-i)er),  v.  i.  1.  To  ornamont  with  fiEures, 
etc.,  arranged  in  the  pattern  called  diuper,  as  clotli  in 
■weaving.     "X'tV/^^'/fifMiylit."  //.  Van  Laun. 

I'lii^^iirliuidiTl  iimi  ilinprred 

Witli  iiiwruiiylit  liuwuib.  Tentii/ion. 

2.  To  put  a  diaper  on  (a  thild). 

Dl'a-per,  v.  i.  To  draw  llnwurs  or  finures,  as  upon 
cloth.     *'  If  you  diaper  <jn  fukls."  Pmcham. 

Dl'a-per-ing,  n.    Sauio  as  Diai-er,  /k,  'J. 

Dra-phane  (-fan),  n.  [CI.  V.  itiaphane  diaphanous. 
Set!  l)t\rrrAN(ii:.s.]  A  woven  silk  atull  with  transijarent 
and  colored  li;:ures  ;  diaper  work. 

Di'a-phaned  (-fand),  </.  [Of.  OF.  diaphaner  to  make 
transparent.  See  DiAi'HANous.]  Transparent  or  trans- 
lucent.    [A'.]  ,    , 

Dl'a-pha-no'I-ty  (-fA-ne'T-tJ-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diaphantitt: 
See  Diaphanous.]  Tliu  quality  of  being  diaphanous ; 
transparency ;  pL-Uucidness. 

Dl'a-plxan'lc  (-fan'Tk),  a.  [See  Diaphanous.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  transmit  lij;;ht;  transparent;  diaphanous. 

Dl-aph'a-nle  (dt-HtM-ne),  n.  Tlie  art  of  imitating 
stained  glass  witli  trauHliu-t-nt  jiaper. 

Dl'a-pha-nom'e-ter    (-fa-n8m't:-tSr),    n.      [Gr.  5ia- 

■^avr\q  transparent  -|-  -iiivtrr.]     An  instrument  for  int-aiv 
urinp  tho  transparency  ()f  tint  air,     _  yichal. 

Dl'a-phan'o-acope  (di';V-filn'i-skop),n-  [Gr.  Sta^ai-^j? 
transparent  +  -scope.']  {Photog.)  A  dark  box  con- 
structed for  viewing  transparent  pictures,  with  or  with- 
out a  lens. 

Di'a-phan'O-type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  Sta^at^?  transparent 
+  -^yp^'-l  {I'hotog.)  A  colored  pliotograpli  jtroduced  by 
superimpo.sing  a  "translucent  colored  positive  over  a 
strong  uncolored  one. 

Dl-aph^a-nouS  (dt-SfA-nus),  a.  [Gr.  5ia^an75,  fr.  5i- 
aifiaiVtti'  to  show  or  shine  through  ;  5ia  through  +  ^ai- 
vitv  to  show,  and  in  the  passive,  to  shine  :  cf.  F. 
diaphane.  See  Phantom,  and  cf.  Diaphane,  Diaphanic] 
Allowing  light  to  pass  through,  as  porcelain  ;  translucent 
or  transparent ;  pellucid  ;  clear. 

Another  cloud  in  the  region  of  them,  light  enough  to  be  fan- 
tastic and  diaphanous.  Landur. 

Dl-aph'a-noas-Iy,  adv.     Transhicently. 

Dl-aph'e-met'rlc  (dt-Sf'e-ni6t'rik),  a.  [Gr.  5ta 
through  +  a./)77  touch  -f-  fJ-^rpov  measure.]  (Phi/siul.) 
Relating  to  tlie  measurement  of  the  tactile  sensibility  of 
l^arts;  as,  diapke metric  compasses.  Dunglison. 

Dl'a-phon'lc  (di^vfSn'Tk),  Di'a-phon'ic-al  (-T-k<d), 
a.     [Gr.  lia.  through  -|-  <^u)f^  sound,  tone.]     Diacoustic. 

Di'a-phon'lcs  (-tks),  ».  The  doctrine  of  refracted 
aovnul ;  diacoustics. 

II  Dl'a-pho-re'slsC-fo-re'sTs),  v.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  5t£i<^6p7jo-ts, 
fr.  5i.a<^op^'iv  to  carry  through,  to  throw  off  by  perspira- 
tion ;  5id  through  +  ^opilv  to  carry.]  {Med.)  Per- 
epiration,  or  an  increase  of  perspiration. 

Dl'a-phO-ret'ic  (-rSt^tk),      l  a.    [L.  dinphoreticus^  Gr. 

Dl'a-phO-ret'lc-al  (-T-knl),  f  6ta<f)opTjTi»cos  :  cf.  F.  di- 
■nphoretique.  See  Diaphoresis.]  Having  the  power  to 
increase  perspiration. 

Dl'a-phO-ret'lc,  n,  {Med.)  A  medicine  or  agent 
which  promotes  perspiration. 

^^^  Diaiihoretics  differ  from  si idnH fics  :  the  former 
■only  increase  the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  .sicrat.  Purr. 

Di'a-phote  (di'a-f ot),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  -f  Gr.  <|.ats:,  <|>wt6s, 
light.]  (Elcc.)  An  instrument  designed  for  transmit- 
ting pictures  by  telegrapli.  Palloivs. 

Dra-phragm  (-frjtm),  71.  [L.  diaphragma,  Gr.  6ia- 
^paytia,  fr.  di.ai^payi'vifai.  to  fence  by  a  partition  wall ; 
Slo.  through  -|-  i^paYfi)i.'at,  if>pa.crtTeLv,  to  fence,  inclose ; 
prob.  akin  to  L.  /arcire  to  stuff  :  cf .  F.  diaphragme. 
See  Farce.]  1.  A  dividing  membrane  or  thin  partition, 
commonly  with  an  opening  through  it. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  muscular  and  tendinous  partition  sep- 
arating the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  nudriff. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  A  calcareous  plate  which  divides  the  cav- 
ity of  certam  shells  into  two  parts. 

4.  (Opt.)  A  plate  with  an  opening,  which  is  generally 
circular,  used  in  instruments  to  cut  otf  marginal  por- 
tions of  a  beam  of  light,  as  at  tho  focus  of  a  telescope. 

5.  {Mdch.)  A  partition  in  any  compartment,  for  va- 
rious purposes. 

Diaphragm  pump,  one  in  wliich  a  flexible  diaphragm 
takes  the  place  of  a  piston. 

Di'a-phrag-mat'ic  (-frig-mat'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dia- 
phragmatique.'\  Pertaining  to  a  diaphragm  ;  as,  dia- 
phragmatic respiration  ;  the  diaphragmatic  arteries  and 
nerves. 

Dl-aph'y-sls  (dt-Sf'T-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  5ta0uo-i?  a  grow- 
ing  through;    5ia   through   +   ^veiv  to   bring    forth.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  abnormal  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  in- 
florescence. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  shaft,  or  main  part,  of  a  bone,  which 
ia  first  ossified. 

Dl'ap-nolc(di/5p-no'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^latrvori  outlet  for 
the  wind,  exhalation,  fr.  ficanrf  tc  to  blow  througli  ;  hi.6. 
through  +  TTi'eti'  to  blow,  breatlio :  cf.  F.  diapiio'iqne.'] 
■{31';/.)  Slightly  increasing  an  insensible  perspiration; 
mildly  iliaplioretic.  ^11.     A  gentle  diaphoretic. 

Dl-ap''0-phys'iC-al  (di-iSp'o.fT;i'T-k(fl),  a.  {Anat.)  Per- 
taiuyig  to  a  diapophysis. 

1!  Dl^a-poph'y-sls  (di'a-pQfT-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Dia-, 
and  Apophysis.]  {Anat.)  The  dorsal  transverse,  or 
tubercular,  process  of  a  vertebra.     See  Vehtebra. 

Di'arcll-y  (di'drk-J),  n.  [Gr.  Si-  =z  Sit  twice  -\-  ap^eiv 
to  rule.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  two  persons. 

Dl-a'rl-al  {dt-a'rT-(Tl),    )  a.     [See  Diart.]    Pertaining 

Dl-a'rl-an  (dt-a'rT-rtu),  J      to  a  diary  ;  daily. 


Dl'a-rist  (dl'i-rTst),  v.     One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

Diar-rhe'a   (  (di'//r-rt;'aj,  ».    [L.  diarrhoia^  Gr.  Sidp- 

D^ar-rhOB'a  i  /K>t«,  fr.  Siappviu  to  How  tbrougli ; 
Sid  -j-  li<:lv  to  flow  ;  akin  to  K.  stream.  See  Stream.] 
{Med.)  A  morbidly  fretiuent  and  profuse  diuchargo  of 
loose  or  Ituid  ('vaiMiutions  from  tho  intestineB,  without 
tcncsnins  ;  a  purging  or  looseness  of  the  bowels;  a  tlux. 

Dl'ar-rhe'al  I  (-«!),  a.    {Mrd.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Di''ar-rhtB'al  j      diarrhea;  like  dLirrhea. 

Di'ar-rhot'lc  l(-ret'Tk),  «.     {Med.)    Producing  diar- 

Di'ar-rhcet'iC  I      rhea,  or  a  purging. 

Di'ar-thro'dl-al  (di'ar-thro'dl-^/l),  a.  {Aiint.)  Re- 
lating to  .liarMirosis,  or  movable  articulations. 

II Dl^ar-Uiro'sls  (-thro'sTs),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sttip- 
6pco<7w,  fi'.  6irij)Hpovif  to  joint,  articulate  ;  Std  througli, 
asunder -f-  apOpovf  to  fasten  by  a  joint,  apOpov  joint.] 
{A/tat.)  A  form  of  articulation  which  adiiiitti  of  consid- 
erable motion  ;  a  complete  joint ;  abarticulatiou.  See 
Articulation. 

Di'a-ry  (di'A-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Diaries  (-rtz).  [L.  di/i- 
Hiijiiy  fr.  dies  day.  See  Deity.]  A  register  of  daily 
events  or  transaotionB ;  a  daily  record ;  a  journal ;  a 
blank  book  dated  for  the  record  of  daily  memoranda  j  as, 
a  dianj  of  the  weather  ;  a  physician's  diary. 

Dl'a-ry,  '/.  Lasting  for  one  day ;  as,  a  diui-ij  fever. 
[(//•.K.'l     "  7>m/-// ague."  ^      Jiarun. 

Di'a-spore  (-spor),  n.  [From  Gr.  Stao-Jropd  a  scatter- 
ing ;  Sid  tlirough,  asunder +  crTreipeii'  to  sow,  scatter  like 
seed:  cf.  F.  dia.^porc.'J  {Mi?i.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina, 
often  occurring  in  white  lamellar  masses  with  brilliant 
jiearly  luster;  —  so  named  on  account  of  its  decrepita- 
ting when  heated  before  the  blowpipe. 

bi'a-Stase  (di'i-stas),  n.  [Gr.  6td<7Ta(Tis  separation, 
fr.  oiauTTivai,  Sit(rrdyai  to  stand  apart;  Sid  througli -j 
tnt^fai,  icTTdi'at,  to  stand,  set :  cf.  F.  diastase.  Cf.  Dias- 
tasis.] {Physiol.  Chf:m.)X  soluble,  nitrogenous  ferment, 
capable  of  converting  starch  and  dextrin  into  sugar. 

Z^'  The  name  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  fer- 
ment formed  during  the  germination  ol  grain,  as  in  the 
malting  of  barley  ;  but  it  is  also  occasionally  uh^-iI  to  des- 
ignate the  amylolytic  ferment  contained  iu  animal  fluids, 
as  in  the  saliva. 

Di'a-Sta'sic  (-sta'sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  diastase  ;  as,  dia.sfnsic  ferment. 

II  Di-as'ta-sis  (dt-as'ta-sls),  n,  [NL.  See  Diastase.] 
{Surg.)  A  forcible  separation  of  bones  without  fracture. 

D^a-Stafic  (di'a-stat'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  SiacrraTiKos  separa- 
tive. See  Diastase.]  {Physiol.  Chan.)  Relating  to  dia- 
stase ;  haWng  the  properties  of  diastase ;  effecting  the 
conversion  of  starch  mto  sugar. 

Tlie  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  dta^tatir  action  of 
saliva.  Laiidci-  JU  luiU'ii. 

Di'a-stem  (di'a-stSra),  n.  [L.  diastema,  Gr.  Siaemj/xa, 
fr.  5taoTTjiai:  cf.  F.  diasthne.']  {a)  Intervening  space; 
interval,     {b)  {Anc.  Mas.)  An  interval. 

|[  Di'a-Ste'ma  (-ste'ma), «.  [L.  See  Diastem.]  (Anat.) 
A  vacant  .space,  or  gap,  e.sp.  between  teeth  in  a  jaw. 

Dl-as'ter  (dt-Ss'ter),  n.  [Gr.  6l-  =r  fit's  twice  +  da-njp 
star.]  {Biol.)  A  double  star  ; —  applied  to  the  nucleus  of 
a  cell,  when,  during  cell  division,  the  loops  of  the  unclear 
network  separate  into  two  groups,  preparatory  to  the 
formation  of  two  <laughter  nuclei.     See  Karyokinesis. 

II  Di-as'tO-le  (dt-Ss'tS-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Siaaro^rj,  fr, 
Stao-TeAAetf  to  put  asunder,  to  separate  ;  Sid  through  -f 
(TTeAAeu'  to  set,  to  place.]  1.  {Physiol.)  Tho  rhyth- 
mical expansion  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; 
—  correlative  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

2.  {Gram..)  A  figure  by  which  a  syllable  naturally 
short  is  made  long. 

Di'as-tol'lc  (ili'ds-tei'Tk),  a.    {Physiol.)   Of  or  per- 

taininL;  t"  liKist-plc. 

Di'a-style  (di'a-stil),  n.  [L.  diastylus,  Gr.  fitda-rvAos  ; 
Sid  tlircugh,  a.sunder  -j-  (ttuAoi  pillar,  column  :  cf.  F. 
dias/yle.'}'  {Arch.)  See  under  Intercolumniation. 

1!  Di'a-tes'sa-ron  (dl'a-tes'sa-ron),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fiia- 
Tecrcrdptiji'  (sc.  oa'p.<fniji'ta)  ;  Sid  through  -f-  Teo-trdpcuf,  gen. 
of  TeVrrapcs  four  (sc.  xop5<i»')']  !•  {Aiic.  Mus.)  The  in- 
terval of  a  fourth. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  continuous  narrative  arranged  from  the 
first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  An  electuary  compounded  of  four  medicines. 

Dl'a-ther''mal  (di'a-ther'mrd),  a.  [Gr.  £td0epp.o?  thor- 
oughly warm;  Sid  through  -j-  ^epp.ds  warm,  hot.  Cf. 
DiATHERMOUs.]     Freely  jiermeable  by  radiant  heat. 

Di'a-ther'man-cy  (-ther'mf/u-sy),     in.  [SeeDiATHEB- 

Di'a-ther'ma-ne'l-ty  (-ma-nel-ty),  )  wanous.]  The 
inojiiTty  of  transiuitling  radiant  heat;  the  quality  of 
being  diathermous.  Meltoni. 

D^a-ther'ma-nisin  (di'a-ther'ma-nTz'm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine or  the  phenomena  of  the  transmission  of  radiant 
heat.  Nichol. 

Dl''a-ther'ina-nous  (-uus),  a.  [Gr.  fiio^epfxaiVeti'  to 
warm  through  ;  Sid  through  -f-  Qepp-aiveiv  to  warm,  0ep- 
^i.6<i  warm.]  Having  the  jirojierty  of  transmitting  radiant 
heat;  diatlu-rmal ;  —  tippo.sLd  to  aihermanous. 

Di'a-ther'mic  (dia-thtr'nuk),  a.  Affording  a  free 
passage  to  heat ;  as,  diathermic  substances.  Mellon i. 

Di'a-ther-mom'e-ter  (-ther-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ficct- 
Sep/ios"  warm  +  -meter.  See  Diathermal.]  {Physics) 
An  instrument  for  examining  the  thermal  resistance  or 
heat-conilueting  power  of  liquids. 

Di'a-ther'raous  (-ther'mus),  a.  Same  as  Diathermal. 

II  Di-ath'e-sis  (dt-Sth'e-sis),7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  5tci0ecns, 
fr.  SiajiQei'ai  to  place  separately,  arrange  ;  Sid  through, 
asunder  -f  riOivai  to  place,  put.]  {Med.)  Bodily  condi- 
tion or  constitution,  esp.  a  morbid  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  a  particular  disease,  or  class  of  diseases. 

Dl'a-thetlC  (di'a-th6t'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
pendent on,  a  diathesis  or  special  constitution  of  the 
body  ;  as,  diathetic  disease. 

Di'a-tom  (di'a-tom),  ti.  [Gr.  6idTO|Uos  cut  in  two. 
See  DiATOMOUS.]  1.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  Diatomaceie,  a 
family  of  minute  unicellular  Algas  having  a  siliceous 
covering  of  great  delicacy,  each  individual  multiplying  by 


spontaneous  division.  By  some  authors  diatoms  are 
called  iiacdlarin:,  but  this  word  is  not  in  general  use. 

2.  A  particle  or  atom  endowed  with  the  vital  principle. 

'llir  individual  irt  nothing.  He  is  no  mort-  timii  the  rliatftw, 
the  lilt  I'l  protfjpIaBm.  Mr.*.  E.  Lynn  Lintwi. 

Di^a-tom'lc  (di'ii-tSmak),  «.  [Pref.  di-  -f-  atomic.'] 
{(.'hnii.)  ('/)  Containing  two  atoms,  {b)  Having  two  re- 
pla'(;aljln  atmns  or  radicals. 

Dl-at'o-mous  (dt-Sfu-mus),  «.  [Gr.  5(dT0/xo?  cut 
through,  fr.  BiaTctivciv  to  cut  through  ;  Sid  tlirough  -f- 
7tfj.veiv  to  cut.  Cf.  Diatom.]  {Min.)  Having  a  single,  dis- 
tinct, diagonal  cleavage  ;  —  said  of  crystalh.  Mohs. 

Di^a-tOn'lC  (di/a-tCnlk),  a.  [L.  dialonirus,  diatonus, 
Gr.  oioToi'iKd^,  fitdrofo?,  fr.  Siartivtiv  to  titreteb  out ;  Sia. 
tlirougli  ■]-  -Ttiiveiv  to  stretch:  cf.  F.  diatonitptc.  See 
Tone.]  {Mm^.)  IVrtaining  to  the  scale  of  eight  tones,  the 
eighth  of  whicii  is  the  octave  of  the  first. 

Diatonic  scale  (Mus.),  a  scale  consisting  of  eight  Bounds 
with  seven  intervals,  of  which  two  are  semitones  and  five 
arc  whole  tones  ;  a  modern  major  or  minor  scale,  as  di*- 
tingui,-;lii.-d  from  the  chromiific  scale. 

Di'a-ton'lc-al-ly  (-T-k»^d-lJ'),  adv.  In  a  diatonic  manner. 

Dl'a-tribe  {di'i-lrib;  'J77),  n.  [L.  diatriba  a  learned 
discnHRinn,  Gr.  SiaTpifH],  prop.,  a  wearing  away  of  time, 
ir.  Sia.rpifi*iiv  to  rub  away,  spend  time;  ltd  through  -f- 
Tpi'^etc  to  rub  :  cf.  L.  tererr^  E.  trite :  cf.  F.  diatribe.']  A. 
prolonged  or  exhaustive  discussion ;  especially,  an  acri- 
monious or  invective  harangue ;  a  strain  of  abusive  or 
railing  language  ;  a  philippic. 

The  ephemeral  diatrViC  of  a  faction.    John  Jforlry. 

Dl-at'rl-bist  (dt-at'iT-bTst),  it.  One  who  makes  a  dia- 
tribe or  diatribes. 

II  Dl'a-try'ma  (Ji'i-tri'mi),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sid 
through  -j  TpOjAa  hole.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  eocene 
bird  from  New  Mexico,  larger  than  the  ostricli. 

Di'a-zeuc'tlc  (-ziik'tlk),  I  a.      [Gr.  6ia^ev»cTi»eds  dis- 

Di'a-zeu'tiC  (-zii'tTk),  (  junctive,  fr.  fito^cuyioJ- 
fai  to  ciisjoin  ;  Std  through,  asiuider  -|-  ^evyinivai  to 
join,  yoke.]  (.fine.  Mus.)  Disjoining  two  fourths;  as, 
the  diazcfitic  tone,  wliich,  like  that  from  F  to  G  in  mod- 
ern music,  lay  between  two  fourths,  and,  being  joined  to 
either,  made  a  fifth.     lObs.] 

Dl-az'o-  (dt-az'S-).  [Pref.  di-  -\-  aso-']  {Chem.)  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  nieaningT^er/aiVi- 
i7ig  to,  or  derived  Jrom,  a  series  of  compounds  containing 
a  radical  of  two  nitrogen  atoms,  united  nsn.'dly  to  an  aro- 
matic radical;  as,  diazo-henzenc,  CcH^.Nj.OH. 

li^p^  Diazo  compounds  are  in  general  unstable,  but  are 
of  great  importance  in  recent  organic  chemistry.  They 
are  obtained  by  a  partial  reduction  of  the  salts  of  certain 
amido  compounds. 

Diazo  reactions  (Chem.),  a  series  of  reactions  whereby 
diazo  compounds  are  employed  in  substitution.  These 
reactions  are  of  great  importance  in  organic  chemistry. 

Dl-az'0-tize  (dt-5z'6-tiz),  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To  subject  to 
such  reactions  or  processes  that  diazo  compounds,  or 
their  derivatives,  shall  be  produced  by  chemical  exchange 
or  substitution. 

Dib  (dib),  V.  i.    To  dip.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Walton. 

Dib,  n.  1.  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  knee  joints 
of  sheep  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below  the  joints. 

2.  pi.  A  child's  game,  played  with  dib  bones. 

Di-ba'sic  (dt-ba'slk),  (/.  [Pref.  di-  -j-  basic]  {Chem.) 
Having  two  acid  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement 
by  basic  atoms  or  radicals,  in  forming  salts  ;  bibasic  ;  — 
said  of  acids,  as  oxaUc  or  sulphuric  acids.    Cf.  Diacid, 

LiBASIC. 

C^^  In  the  case  of  certain  acids  dibasic  and  divalent 
are  not  s>Tionymous ;  as,  tartaric  acid  is  tetravalent  and 
dibasic,  lactic  acid  is  diralejit  but  monobasic. 

Di'ba-sic'i-ty  (di'ba-sTs'T-ty),  72.  {Chem.)  The  prop- 
erty or  condition  of  being  dibasic. 

Dib^ber  (dil/Ler),  n.     A  dibble.  Halliwell. 

Dibble  (dib'b"!),  n.     [See  Dibble,  r.  i.]     A  pointed 
implement  used  to  make  holes  in  the  groimd  in 
which  to  set  out  plants  or  to  plant  seeds.  ' 

Dibble,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dibbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dibbling  (-blTng).]  [Freq.  of 
Prov.  E.  dib,  for  dip  to  thrust  in.  See  Dip.]  To 
dib  or  dip  frequently,  as  in  angling.  Walton. 

Dib'ble,  V.  t.     1.  To  plant  with  a  dibble ;  to 
make   holes  in   (soil)  with  a  dibble,   for  plant-  Dibble, 
ing. 

2.  To  make  holes  or  indentations  in,  as  if  with  a  dibble. 

The  clayey  &oil  around  it  was  dibhltd  thick  at  the  time  bv  the 
tiny  hoots*  of  eheep.  H.  Mdlrr. 

DibHjler  (-bier),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dibbles, 
or  makes  boles  in  the  ground  for  seed. 

i;  Di-brail''ClU-a'ta  (di-bran  kl-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Si-  =  6c?  twice  +  ^pay\ia  gUls.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  cephalopods  which  iiicUuies  those  with  two 
gills,  an  apparatus  for  emitting  an  inky  fluid,  and  either 
eight  or  ten  cephalic  arms  bearing  suckers  or  hooks,  as 
the  octopi  and  squids.    See  Cephalopoda. 


One  of  the  Dibranchiata  {Lolino  Pcalei)  with  the  mantle  cat 
open  on  the  ventral  side.  12  3  4  First  to  fourth  pairs  of 
Sessile  Arms  :  t  Tentacular  Arm  :  r  Eye  ;  e  Ear  ;  d  Siphon  ; 
h  Anus  ;  1  Ink  Ba^  ;  A-  One  of  the  GilU  ;  I  Liver  ;  m  Mantle  ; 
Ti  n'  Connective  Cartilages  ;  o  Oviduct ;  o'o"'  Ovary  :  s  Bran- 
chial Heart  ;  v  Renai  Organ  ;  jc  xx  Nidamental  Glands. 

Dl-bran'Clll-ate  (dt-brSn'kT-ai),  a.      {ZooL)  Having 
twogdls.^/i.  One  of  the  Dibranchiata. 
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Dice. 


DIBS 

'  DlbB  (dTbz\  n.     A  sweet  preparation  or  treacle  of 
grape  juire,  much  used  in  the  East.  Johnston. 

Dib'stone'  (dib'ston'  :  UU),  n.  A  pebble  used  iu  a 
child's  [rauic  called  dibstones.  Locke. 

Di-bu'tyl{dt-bu'til),  H.  IVtqL  di- +  butyl.']  {Chem.) 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  C'gHis,  of  the  marsh-gas  series, 
being  one  of  several  octanes,  and  consisting  of  two  butyl 
radicals.     Cf.  Octaxe. 

Dl-ca'clous  (dl-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  diaix,  dicacis^  Ir. 
rfu-ereto  say.]     Talkative  ;  pert ;  saucy.     \_Ohs.] 

Di-cac'i-ty  (di-kas'T-ty),  n.  [L.  dicacitas:  cf.  F.  rfi- 
cacife.     See  DicAcious.]     Pertness ;  sauciness.     \_Oos.\ 

Di-cal'cic  (di-kSl'sTk),  «.  [Pref.  di-  +  calcic] 
{Chem.)  Having  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  calcmm  to 
the  molecule. 

Dl''car-ton'lc  (dinjUr-bonlk),  n.  [Pref.  rfi-  +  carbon- 
ic.'] (Cluin.)  Contaiiiin-,'  two  carbou  residues,  or  two 
carboxyl  groups  or  radicals ;  as,  oxalic  acid  is  a  dicar- 
bonic  acid.  -     .^.       * 

Di^cast  (di'kast),  n.  [Gr.  6t<atm?s,  fr.  5ncafety  to 
judRe,  BLki)  right,  judgment,  justice]  A  functionary  in 
ancient  Athens  answering  nearly  to  the  modern  jurj-man. 

Di-cas'ter-y  (dt-kas'ter-y ),  n.  [Gr.  StKatrr^piof ,  fr.  5i- 
KOCTTTJ?  juryman.  See  DiCAST.]  A  court  of  justice;  judg- 
ment hall,     [i?.]  '^-  *?■  ^^'^'"• 

Dice  (dis),  11.;  pi.  of  Die.     Small  cubes  used  in  gam- 
iug  or  in  determining  by  chauce ;  also,  the 
game  played  with  dice.    See  Die,  n. 

Dice  coaJ,  a  kind  of  coal  easily  spUttmg 
into  cubical  fragments.  Brande  S:  C. 

Dice,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diced  (dist) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dicing.]     1.  To  play  games  with  dice. 

I  ,  ,  .  diceil  not  above  seven  timea  a  week.        Sfiak. 

2-  To  ornament  with  squares,  diamonds,  or  cubes. 

Dice^ox^  (dis'buks'),  n.  A  box  from  which  dice  are 
thrown  in  gammg.  Thackeray. 

llDl-cen'tra  (dt-sgn'tra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit- rz  6i's 
tuice  +  Kci'Tpoi/ spur.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plauts,  with  racemes  of 
two-spurred  or  heart-shaped  flowers,  in- 
cluding the  Dutchman's  breeches,  and 
the  more  showy  Bleeding  heart  {D.  spec- 
tabdis).     [Corruptly  written  dielytni.] 

Dl-ceph'a-lOUS  (dt-sefa-liis),  a.  [Gr. 
6tK€<^aAo?;  6l-  =  5t5  twice  +  icef^aAjj 
head.]  Ha\ing  two  heads  on  one  body ; 
double-headed. 

Di'cer  (di'ser),  n.  A  player  at  dice ; 
a  dice  player ;  a  gamester. 

Ab  false  as  dicers'  oaths.       Shak. 

Dlch  (dich),  r.  7.  To  ditch.   [Obs.]    Dutchman's  Brecch- 

Di-chas'tic  (dt-k5s'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  asiUicuitra rucui- 
Sixd^^iv  to  part  asunder,  fr.  &lx°-  in  ^'"'"'''  ^*^^^""'^- 
two,  asunder,  fr.  Si^  twice.]  {Biol.)  Capable  of  subdivid- 
ing spontaneonsly. 

Di'chla-niyd'e-ous  (di'kla-mTd'e-us),  a.  [Gr.  fit-  ^ 
Si's  twice  +  x^afxvs,  x\aiJ.v5os,  a  cloak.]  {Bot.)  Having 
two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 

Di-Clllo'ride  (dt-klo'rTd  or  -rid),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  cMo- 
ride.}    {Chfin.)  Same  as  BicHLOEiDE. 

Di-chOg'a-mous  (dt-kSg'a^miiB),  a.  {Bat.)  Mani- 
festing diL-huganiy. 

Dl-chOg'a-my*  (dt-k5g'a-mj),  n,  [Gr.  SCx°-  '"  two, 
asunder  +  -yti^Ltos:  marriage.]  (Bot.)  The  condition  of 
certain  species  of  plauts,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistil 
do  not  mature  simultaneously,  so  that  these  plants  can 
never  fertilize  themselves. 

Di-chOt'O-mlSt  (dt-k5t'6-mTst),  n.  One  who  dichoto- 
mizes. Bacon. 

Di-chOt'O-mlze  C-miz),  7'.  t.  [hnp.  &  p.p.  Dichoto- 
mized (-mizd)  ;/>.;>'■.  A:  vb.  n.  Dichotomizing (-mi'zlug).] 
[See  DiCHOTOMous.]  1.  To  cut  into  two  parts  ;  to  part 
into  two  divisions;  to  divide  into  pairs  ;  to  bisect.     [A'-] 

The  apoBtohcal  benediction  dichotomizes,  all  good  things  into 
grace  and  peace.  B}>.  Jhdl. 

2.  {Asiron.)  To  exliibit  as  a  lialf  disk.  See  Dichot- 
omy. .1.     "  [Tbe  moon]  was  dichotomized."         Wheaell. 

Dl-chOt'O-mize,  t.  i.  To  separate  into  two  parts ;  to 
brnru  b  di()i.iti>tii.iii&ly ;  to  become  dichotomous. 

Dl-chot'0-mous(-niiis),a.  [L. 
dichntomos,  Gr.  Sixoto/ulos  ;  Uxo. 
in  two,  asunder  -f-  Ttfj.v€Lv  to 
cut.]  Regnlarly  dividing  by 
pairs  from  bott^^m  to  top;  as,  a 
flithotoiiioHS  stem.  —  Dl-chOt'O- 
xnonS'ly,  *idv. 

Dl-CbOt'omy  (-mj),  n.  [Gr. 
Sixofo/jLia,  fr.  5t\OT6^o? ;  cf.  F. 
dirhoUniiie.     See  Dichotomod.s.] 

1.  A  cutting  in  two ;  a  divi- 
sion. 

A  (:'*n>''"i»l  breach  or  di'dmtomi/  with 
Ihi'ir  church.  Sir  '/'.  JJruii-iir. 

a.  Division  or  distribution  of  genera  into  two  species  ; 
division  into  two  subordinate  parts. 

3.  (Aslran.)  That  pliaae  of  the  moon  in  which  it  ap- 
pearw  biHcrted,  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  a«  at  the 
(juadratures, 

4.  (Biol.)  SucccsBive  division  and  siilxli vision,  as  of  a 
8t(Mn  of  a  plant  or  a  vein  of  the  body,  nito  two  i)art8  as  it 
procecrls  from  its  origin  ;  succetisive  bifurcation. 

6.  The  place  where  a  stem  or  vein  is  forked. 

6.  {Lofjic)  Division  into  two;  especially,  the  division 
of  a  eIa«R  into  two  subclasses  opposed  to  each  other  by 
<!ontradirtion,  as  the  division  of  the  term  man  into 
v/ritr.  iititi  vot  vhitr. 

Dlchio'lc  (dt-kroTk),  a.  [See  DiornoisM.]  Having 
tlif  prnpirty  of  dicliroiwin  ;  as,  a  dirhroir  crystal. 

Dl  chro'l-scope  (-t-Hkup).  n.     Same  as  DicnitoscoPK. 

Drchro-Um  (di^rft-Tzm),  v.  [Gr.  St'xpoo?  two-col- 
ored ;  5t-  ^  hk  twice  4-  xP""  color.]  (Ojd.)  The  prop- 
erty of  presenting  different  colors  by  transmitted  light, 
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Dichotomous  Stem. 


when  Viewed  in  two  different  directions,  the  colors  being 
unlike  in  tlie  direction  of  unlike  or  unequal  axes. 

Dl'cliro-Ue  (di'kro-it),  n.  [See  Dichroism.]  {Min.) 
lolite  ;  —  so  called  from  its  presenting  two  ditlerent  col- 
ore when  viewed  in  two  dilierent  directions.    See  loLlTE. 

Di'chro-it'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  n.     Dichroic. 

Di-chro'mate  (di-kro'mat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
chr-iiiiii'  arid  *  uiitainiug  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  rad- 
ical til  rnii'  oi  tlie  base;  —  called  also  bichromate. 

Dl  chro-matlc  (di'krfi-mat'ik),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  chrn- 
matte:  cf.  Gr.  fii'^P'^'^'^^-]  ^*  ^^^viug  or  exhibiting  two 
colors. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  two  color  varieties,  or  two  phases 
diflering  in  color,  uidependeutly  of  age  or  sex,  as  in  cer- 
tain birds  and  insects. 

Di-chro'zna-tlsin  (dt-kro'ma-tTz'm),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dichromatic. 

Di  Chro'mlc  (dt-kro'mik),  a,  [Gr.  fiixP"i^°^  two-col- 
ored ;  &t-  —  6tV  twice  -f-  xP"/^"  color.]  Furnishing  or 
giving  two  colors  ;  —  said  uf  defective  vision,  in  wliich 
all  the  compound  colors  are  resolvable  into  two  elements 
instead  of  three.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Di'chro-ous  (di'kro-us),  a.     Dichroic. 

Di'chro-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  6l-  =  5<,V  twice  -h 
Xpoa  color  -|~  ukott^Iv  to  view.]  Au  instrument  for  ex- 
amining tlie  dichroism  of  crystals. 

Dl'chro-scop'ic  (-skop'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  di- 
chroscope,  or  to  observations  with  it. 

Dl'clng  (<li'sing),  11,  1.  Au  ornamenting  in  squares 
or  cubes. 

2.  Gambling  with  dice. 

Dlck-cis'sel  (dtk-sTs'sel),  v. 
black-throated  bunting  {Sjiiza 
Americana). 

Dlck'ens  (dtk'enz),  n.  or  jh- 
(erj.  [Peril,  a  contr.  of  the  dim. 
deiilkins.]  The  devil.  [A  vul- 
gar euphemism.] 

I  can  not  tell  what  tlic  dickai"  hia 
name  is.  NAafc. 

Dlck'er  (dik'er),  n.  [Also 
daker,  dakir  ;  akin  to  Icel.  drkr^ 
Dan.  defjrr^  G.  decker  ;  all  prob. 
from  LL,  dacra^  dacrum,  the 
number  ten,  akin  to  L.  decuria  a 
division  consisting  of  ten,  fr.  de- 
cern, ten.  See  Ten.]  1.  The 
number  or  quantity  of  ten,  par- 
ticularly ten  hides  or  skins ;  a 
dakir ;  as,  a  dicker  of  gloves.     [Obs.~\ 

A  dirk'ir  of  cowhides.  I/ajicnod. 

2.  A  chaffering,  barter,  or  exchange,  of  small  wares; 
as,  to  make  a  dicker.     [6'.  S.] 

For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  honest  sales.    Whittier. 

Dlck'er,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  negotiate  a  dicker;  to  barter. 
{_U.  S.]     "  Ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap."  Cooper. 

Dick'ey  )  (-y)i  "■     !■  A  seat  behiud  a  carriage,  for  a 

Dlck'y    J      servant. 

2.  A  false  shirt  front  or  bosom. 

3.  A  gentleman's  shirt  collar.     {Local,  I'.  S.] 
Di-Clin'ic  (di-klTii'ik).    a.     [Gr.   6i-  —  fits  twice  + 

(cAiVcti/ to  incline.]  {Cryst(dloff.)  Having  two  of  the  in- 
tersections between  the  three  axes  oblique.  See  Crys- 
tallization. 

Dicli-nous  (dTk'lT-nus  or  dt-kli'uus),  a.  [Gr.  6l-  = 
5i'?  +  kAiVtj  bc-d.]  [Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  separate  flowers.  Gray. 
Dl-COC'cous  (dt-kokHius),  a.  [Gr.  5i-  =  Si's  twice  + 
k6kko<;  grain,  seed.]  {Bot.)  Composed  of  two  coherent, 
one-seeded  carpels  ;  as,  a  diroccoiis  capsule. 

Dl-COt'y-le'don  (dt-kot'I-le'diin),  n.  [Pref.  di-  + 
cod/fedon.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  seeds  divide  into  two 
sec'l  lob*?,  or  cotyledons,  in  germinating. 

Di-COt'y-led'ori-OU3   (-15d'un-us),   a.     (Bot.)    Having 

two  cntvlrdon^  or  seed  lobes;  as,  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 

Dl'crO-tal   tdi'kii'.-tfd),  {  a.      [Gr.   6i«poTos   a   double 

DrcrO-tOUS   (-krJ-tus),  (      beating.]     Dicrotic. 

Di-crot'ic   (dt-krot'Tk),  a.     [Gr.  8l-  —  5is  +  kpotcik 

to  knock,  beat.]     (Physiol.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  di- 

crotism ;  as,  a  dicrotic  pulse,    (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

second  expansion  of  the  artery  in  the  dicrotic  pulse  ;  as, 

the  dicrotic  wave. 

Dl'cro-tism(di'krn-tTz'm),n.  (Physiol.)  A  condition 
in  which  tliere  are  two  l>eats  or  waves  of  the  arterial 
pulsp  to  each  beat  of  the  heart. 

1  Dic'ta  fdTk'ti),  n.  pi.     [L.]     See  Dictum. 
I  Dlc-ta'men  (dTk-ta'm5n),   n.      [LL.,  fr.  dictare  to 
dictate]     A  <Uctation  or  dictate.     [R.]  Falkland. 

V  DIc-tam'nus  (dTk-t5m'nus),  n.  [L.  See  Dittany.] 
(Bot.)  A  sutlrutescent  herb,  IX  Fraxinclla  (the  only  spe- 
cies), witli  strong  perfume  and  showy  flowers.  The 
volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  is  highly  inflammable. 

Dictate  (<lTk'tat),  7'. /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.TucTATED:  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dictating.]  [L.  dictatus,  p.  p.  of  dietare,  freq. 
of  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction,  and  cf.  Dight.]  1.  To 
tell  or  utter  so  that  another  may  write  down  ;  to  inspire  ; 
to  compose  ;  as,  to  dictate  a  letter  to  au  amanuensis. 

The  mind  which  dinated  the  Iliad.         Waylnnd. 

Pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.         Mnrdulor/. 

2.  To  say;  tonttcr;  to  communicate  authoritatively  ; 

to  deliver  (a  command)  to  a  subordinate  ;  to  declare  with 

authority  ;  to  impose ;  as,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  treaty  ; 

a  general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops. 

■WhatBOPVor  is  dicfatul  to  un  by  C.nd  must  bo  believed.     Watts. 

Syn. —To  suggest :    prescribe;    enjoin;    command; 

point  out :  urge;  adnioni»h. 

Dlc'tate.  7'.  7.  1.  To  spf^ak  as  a  superior ;  to  com- 
mand ;  to  iniiK)8e  romhtions  (on). 

Wli..  i)rrfmnirrl  tn  dirfatf  to  the  sovereign.     .Vi/r«n/<iy. 
2.  To  compose  literary  works  ;  to  toll  what  shall  be 
written  or  Raid  by  another. 

Sylln  could  not  skill  of  Icltcrit.  and  therefore  knew  not  hnw 
to  dictutr.  Jiaroii. 


Palcy. 

in  an 

as,  his 
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Dic'tate  (dTk'tat),  n.     [L.  dictatum.    See  Dictate, 

7'.  /.]  A  statement  delivered  with  authority  ;  au  order; 
a  command  ;  an  authoritative  rule,  principle,  or  maxim ; 
a  prescription  ;  as,  listen  to  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science ;  the  dictates  of  the  gospeL 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.  Prior. 

Syn.  — Command;  injunction;  direction  ;  suggestion ; 
impulse ;  admonition. 

Dlc-ta'tlon  (dik-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  dictatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  dictating  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  prescribing;  also 
that  which  is  dictated. 

It  affords  security  against  the  dictation  of  laws. 

2.  The   speaking   to,  or  the  giving  orders  to, 
overbearing   manner  ;   authoritative  utterance  ; 
habit,  even  with  friends,  was  that  of  dictation. 

Dic-ta'tor  (-ter),  ii.  [L.]  1.  One  who  dictates;  one- 
who  prescribes  rules  and  maxims  authoritatively  for  the 
direction  of  others.  Locke, 

2.  One  invested  with  absolute  authority;  especially, 
a  magistrate  created  in  times  of  exigence  and  distress, 
and  invested  with  uidimited  power. 

Invested  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator,  nay.  of  a  pope,  over 
our  language.  Jiacaulay. 

Dlc'ta-tO'ri-al  (dTk'ta-to'rT-ol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dictato- 
rial.}    1.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  dictator;  absolute. 

Military  powers  quite  dictatorial.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Characteristic   of  a  dictator ;  imperious ;  dogmat- 
ic:il ;  o-erbearing  ;  as,  a  (//c/aMrfa/ tone  or  manner. 
— Dlc'ta-toTi-al-ly.arfr.  —  Dic'ta- to'ri-al-ness,  n. 

Dic'ta-tO'rl-ail  (-an),  a.     Dictatorial.     \_Ohs.] 

Dic-ta'tor-ship  (dlk-ta'ter-slup),  n.  The  office,  or 
the  tt-rm  of  oflice,  of  a  dictator ;  hence,  absolute  power. 

Dlc'ta-tO-ry  (dTk'ta-to-rJ),  a.  [L.  dictator ius.]  Dog- 
matical;  overbearing;  dictatorial.  Milton. 

DlC-ta'tre3S  (dik-ta'tres),  n.  A  woman  who  dictates, 
or  couimands. 

Karth's  chief  dictatrcss,  ocean's  mighty  queen.    Byron. 

Dic-ta'trlx  (-trlks),  n.     [L.]    A  dictatress. 

Dlc-ta'ture  (-tur;  135), «.  [h.dictatura:  d.F.  dicta- 
ture.]     Oflice  of  a  dictator ;  dictatorship.     [-R.]    Bacon.. 

Dic'tlon  (dik'shun),  n.  [L.  dictio  a  saying,  a  word, 
fr.  litcere,  dictum,  to  say;  akin  to  dicare  to  proclaim, 
and  to  E.  teach,  tokeyi  :  cf.  F.  diction.  See  Teach,  and 
cf.  Benison.  Dedicate,  Index,  Judge,  Preach,  Ven- 
geance.] Choice  of  words  for  the  expression  of  ideas; 
tlie  construction,  disposition,  and  application  of  words 
in  discourse,  with  regard  to  clearness,  accuracy,  variety,, 
etc. ;  mode  of  expression ;  language  ;  as,  the  diction  ot 
Chaucer's  poems. 

His  diction  blazes  up  into  a  sudden  explosion  of  prophetic 
grandeur.  -^e  (jutnce;/. 

Syn.  —  Diction,  Style,  Phraseology.  Style  relates 
both  to  language  and  thought :  diction,  to  language  only  u 
phraseoloay,  to  the  mechanical  structure  of  sentences,  or 
file  mode  in  which  thev  are  phrased.  The  style  of  Burke 
was  enriched  with  all  the  higher  graces  of  composition  ;. 
his  diction  was  varied  and  copious;  his  vhraspoloijij,  at 
times,  was  careless  and  cumbersome.  **  Jjiction  is  a  gen- 
eral term  applicable  alike  to  a  single  sentence  or  a  con- 
nected composition.  Errors  iu  grammar,  false  construc- 
tion, a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
application  of  them,  constitute  bad  diction  :  but  the  nice- 
ties, the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style.'"     Crabb. 

Dlc'tion-a'ri-an  (-a'rT-frn),  n.    A  lexicographer.    [R.J 

Dlc'tion-a-ry  (dTk'sluin-u-ry),  n. :  pi.  Dictionaries 
(-riz).  [Cf.  F.  dictionnaire.  See  Diction.]  1.  A  book 
containing  the  words  of  a  language,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, with  explanations  of  their  meanings  ;  a  lexicon  ; 
a  vocabulary;  a  wordbook. 

I  apphed  mvsclf  to  the  poruenl  of  our  writers:  and  noting* 
what"- vi-r  mi^^'ht  be  of  use  tn  n-ccrtani  or  itluftrate  any  word  or 
phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  niutcnals  uf  a  dictionary. 

Johnson. 

2.  Hence,  a  book  containing  the  words  belonging  to 
any  system  or  province  of  knowledge,  arranged  alpha- 
betically; as,  a  dictionary  of  medicine  or  of  botany;  a. 
biographical  dicfionanj. 

II  Dlc'tum  (dTk'tum),  n.:  pi.  L.  Dicta  {-th\  E.  DictuHS 
(-tuniz).  [L.,  neuter  of  dictus,  p.  p.  of  divcre  to  say.- 
See  Diction,  and  cf.  Ditto.]  1.  Au  authoritative  state- 
ment ;  a  dogmatic  saying  ;  an  apothegm. 

A  class  of  critical  dictn  everywhere  current.    M.  Arnold. 

2-  (Law)  (a)  A  judicial  opinion  expressed  by  judges 
on  points  that  do  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  case,  and 
are  not  involved  in  it.  (b)  (French  Law)  The  report  of  a 
judgment  made  by  one  of  the  judges  who  has  given  it. 
Bourirr.     (r)  An  arbitrament  or  award. 

Dlc-ty'o-gen  (dTk-ti'5-jen),  n.  [Gr.  Si'ictvoi'  a  net -[- 
-qen.]  (Hot.)  A  plant  with  net- 
veined  leaves,  and  monocotyh-don- 
OU8  embryos,  belonging  to  Ww  class 
Dictjjnyr'n.T,  proposed  by  Lindley 
for  the  orders  IHoscoreaceiCt  Smi- 
larnr,  Trillinrr:(',  etc. 

Dl-cy'a-nlde  (dt-si'A-nTd  or 
-nid),  n.  [Pref.  rfi- -f  rf/a7iogon.] 
{(.'htm.)  A  compound  of  a  binary 
type  containing  two  cyanogen 
groups  or  radicals  ;  —  called  also 
bict/anitlc. 

II  Di  cy-e'ma-ta  (di'st-e'mA-tA), 

n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit-  =  6t'?  twice 
-f  Kvrifjia  an  embryo.]  (Zodl.)  An 
order  of  worms  parasitic  incephal- 
opoiln.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  8im]>licity  of  their 
structure.  The  embryo  exists  in 
two  f<irniK. 

Drcy-e'mld  (-mid),  a.  (Zo'ol.) 
Like  or  belonging  to  the  Dicye- 
mata.  —  Tt,    One  of  the  Dicyemata. 


One  of  thfl  Dicypmatrt 
( Diri/rmtt  Irinirntian'). 
(I  V'.iung  iiidivuhial 
with  fourteen  rctoder- 
miil  ccIIb  ;  b  Older  in- 
dividual. 


ale,   senate,   cftrc,    Am,    iirm,    ask,    final,   nU  ;    cve,    vvcnt,    Cnd,    (5rn,    recent  ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    Orb,    ftdd  ; 
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Dl-cyn'iMlont  (at-HTu'o-UQnt),  n.   [Gr.  fit-  —  6«  twice 
-|-  Kniii'  «Ki)j;   |-  o6ui'?,  b&ov- 
To?,  lui>l.li.J'  {J'aitun.)  One 
ol   a  «roup  of   ex- 
tinct roptiles  liav- 
iiiR  the  jawa  ftrnied    /f 
witli  a  horny  buak,   |/ 
aH    ill   turtles,    .iml 
in  tlie  genus  /V/cy- 
mnlon^    Bupporting 
;i1ho  a  pair  of  i)ow- 
erfnl  tusks.    Their 
reiiiaina  aro  found 
in  triassic  strata  of 
Soutli  Africa  and  India. 

Did  (did),  imp.  of  Do. 

D!-dac'Uc  (.iT-dilk'ttk) 

Dl-dac'Uc-al  (-tl-k»l), 

L.   doccre   to   teach  :    cf. 
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Side  view  nf  Skull  of  Dicyn- 
odniit  ( iJifi/Jujilon    Uttrrli- 

\  rt.  [Gr.  Si6aKTtK6<:,  fr.  Si- 
i"  Sd(TKeLv  to  teach  ;  akin  to 
F.  (Udaciique.  See  Docile.] 
Fitted  or  intended  to  teach ;  conveying  instruction  ;  pre- 
ceptive ;  instriictive ;  teaching  some  moral  lesson ;  as, 
didaclic  essays.  *'/J((/ac//ca/ writings."  Jer.  Tuylor. 
Tlio  finest  didwtir  poem  in  uny  languase.    Jlamulait. 

Dl-dac'tlc,  n.  A  treatise  on  teaching  or  education. 
[Ol.s-.]  Milton. 

Dl-dac'tlc-al-ly,  "dv.     In  a  didactic  manner. 

Dl-dac'tl-clsm  (-tt-sTz'm),  n.  Tlie  didactic  method 
or  svhLcui. 

DVdac-tic'I-ty  (di'dSk-tTsT-ty-),  7i.  Aptitude  for 
tearhiuK.  /^«'"''- 

Di-dac'tlcc  (dt-diik'tlks),  n.  The  art  or  science  of 
teaching. 

Dl-dac'tyl  (dt-dJSk'ttl),  n.  [Gr.  fit-  —  &ii  twice  + 
SdxTvKo'i  lingcT,  toe:  cf.  F.  didactijle.'\  {Zo'oL)  An  aui- 
mal  liaving  only  two  digits. 

Dl-dac'tyl-ous  C-us),  a.      (Zool.)    Having  only  two 

diKlt.-t  ;   twn-tui'd. 

Dl'dal  (diM-d),  n.     A  kind  of  triangular  spade.   [Obs.] 
Dl'dap'per  (diMap'per  or  dtd'Sp-),  n.     [For  divi;l,tp- 
per.     See  Dive,  Dap,  Dip,  and  cf.  Dabchick.]     {Zool.) 
See  Dabchick. 

Dl-das'ca-lar  (dt-d5s'ka-ler).  c.     Didascalic.     [/?.] 
Di'das-cal'lc  (diMSs-kai'tk  or  dTd'iSs-),  a.     [L.  dida- 
sratirus,  Gr.  fiiSao-KoAiKo?,  fr.  fitSao-Keii/  to  teach  :   cf.  F. 
didnscdliqnrA     Didactic;  preceptive,     [it.]  Prior. 

Did'dle  (did'd'l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Daddle.]  To  totter,  as 
a  cliild  in  walking.     {Obs.']  qunrlcs. 

Did'dle,  V.  t.  [Perh.  from  AS.  dyderian  to  deceive, 
the  letter  r  being  changed  to  /.]  To  cheat  or  overreach. 
[('"//07.]  Beaconsjield. 

Dld'dler  (-dler),  n.  A  cheat.  [C0//07.3 
Jeremy  Diddler,  a  character  in  a  play  by  James  Kenney, 
entitled  "Raising  the  Wind."  Tlie  name  is  applied  to 
any  needy,  tricky,  constant  borrower  ;  a  confidence  man. 
li  Dl-dei'phl-a  (dt-dSl'fT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit-  — 
fit's  twice -f  5tA(/>us  matrix,  uterus.]  {Zool.)  The  sub- 
class of  Mammalia  which  includes  the  marsupials.  See 
Maii-supialia. 

Pt-deUphi-an  (-<in),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Didelphia.  — h.     One  of  the  Didelphia. 

Di-derphlc  (-ftk),  a.  {ZodL)  Having  the  uterus 
double  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Didelphia. 

Dl'del'phid  (-fid),  a.     (Zuu/.)  Same  as  Didblphic. 
Dl-del'phid,  n.     (Zo'Ol.)  A  marsupial  animal. 
Di-del'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.     {Zool.)  Didelphic. 
Di-del'phyc  (-fTk),  a.     (Zobl.)  Same  as  Didelphic. 
II  Dl-del'phys(-fis),n.  [NL.  See  Didelphia.]  (Zool.) 
Formerly,  any  marsupial ;  but  the  term  is  now  restricted 
to  an  American  genus  which  includes  the  opossums,  of 
wliieb  there  are  many  species.     See  Opossum.     [Written 
also  Dili,  Ijdtis.l     See  Illustration  in  Appendix.     Cuvier. 
Di'dine  (di'din),  a.     {Zo'dl.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the 
genua  Villus,  or  the  dodo. 

Di''dO  (dl'do),  11.  ;  pi.  Didos  (-doz).  A  shrewd  trick  ; 
an  antic  ;  a  caper. 

To  cut  a  dido,  to  play  a  trick  ;  to  cut  a  caper ;  —  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  trick  of  Dido,  who  having  bought  so 
ranch  land  as  a  hide  would  cover,  is  said  to  have  cut 
it  into  tliin  strips  long  enough  to  inclose  a  spot  for  a 
citadel. 

II  Dl-do'nl-a  (dt-do'nt-a),  n.  [NL.  So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  classical  story  of  Dido  and  the  bull's  hide.] 
{Geoin.)  The  curve  which  on  a  given  surface  and  witli  a 
given  perimeter  contains  the  greatest  area.  Toif. 

Di'drachm  (di'drJlm),  in.     [Gr.    Si&paxfiov :   St- 

Dl'drach'ma  (dt-drSk'ma),  )  ==  fit's  twice  -p  ^P^^XM 
a  draebiii.]  A  two-drachma  piece  ;  an  ancient  Greek  hil- 
ver  coin,  wnrtli  nearly  forty  cents. 

Didst  (didst),  the  2>f_pe7-s.  si7ig.  imp.  of  Do. 
Dl-dUC6'ment  (di-dus'ment),  n.     Diduction  ;  separa- 
tion into  distinct  parts.  Bacon. 
Dl-dUC^tion  (di-duk'shtin),  n.     [L.  didnctio.,  fr.  didu- 
cere,  ditlucfuj)!,  to  draw  apart;  di-^zz.  dis- -\- dncere  to 
lead,  draw.]     The  act  of  drawing  apart ;  separation. 
Dl'dym  C'iiMtm),  «.     {Chem.)  See  Didymium. 
Dl-dym'l-um  (di-dtm'T-uiu),  «.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fitfiujttos 
twio.]    (Cliem.)   A  rare  metallic  substance  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  metal  cerium  ;  —  hence  its  name.     It  was 
formerly  supposed  U>  be  an  element,  but  h;is  since  been 
found    to  consist   of  two  simpler  elementary  substances, 
newlymium  and  praseudymium.     See  Niluovmium,   auil 

T'UASKOUVMILM. 

Did'y-moaS  (dTdT-mKs),  n.  [Gr. 
fii5u/ios  twofold,  twin.]  {Bot.)  Grow- 
ing ni  pairs  or  twins. 

II  Dld'y-na'ml-a  (-na'mt-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  5i-  r^  fit's  twice  +  &vva- 
fXL<i  power.]  {Bot.)  A  Linn;ean  class 
of  plants  having  four  stamens  dis- 
posed in  pairs  of  unequal  length. 

Did'y-na'ml-ani  (dld'T-na'mT-an), 
a.     Did>iiamous. 

Dl-dyn'a-mous   (dt-din'^-mlis),   a. 


Didynanious  Flower. 
{Bot.)     Of    or 


pertaining  to  the  Didynamia ;   containing  four  stamens  I 
dJHpoHi  d  in  pairHof  une(|ual  length.  I 

Die  l,di),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Died  (did)  ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n. 
Dyinu.]  [OK.  dajcn,  dicn,  of  Scan<i.  origin;  cf.  Icel. 
•li-i/Jii;  akin  to  Dan.  doe,  Sw.  do^  Goth,  diwan  (cf.  Goth. 
ajVl&jun  to  liaruBs),  OFries.  dilia  to  kill,  OB.  doian  to  die, 
OllG.  louirrtiy  OSlav.  dani/i  to  choke,  Lith.  dovyti  to  tor- 
ment. Ci.  Dead,  Death.]  1.  To  pass  from  an  animate 
to  a  lifeli!ss  wtate ;  to  ueaso  to  live  ;  to  suller  a  total  and 
irreparable  1oh»  of  action  of  the  vital  f  uuctious ;  to  be- 
coiiie  <iead;  to  expire  ;  to  perish  ;— said  of  animaU  and 
vejietabled  ;  often  with  of,  bij,  with, from,  and  randy /or, 
belure  the  cauKo  or  occasion  of  death  ;  aH,  to  die  of  dia- 
ease  or  hardships ;  to  die  by  fire  or  the  aword ;  to  die 
with  horror  at  tlie  tliought. 

To  ilic  by  tlie  niiulHide  of  prief  and  hunger,     ifticatdin/. 
Slu-  will  <//'•  from  want  of  cure.  /'  iiii;t'""i. 

2.  To  suifer  death  ;  to  lose  life. 
Ill  (hit  tinie  Chri.-.t  dud  fur  the  mi;:o(lly.     /lom.  v.  1;. 

3.  To  perish  in  any  maimer  ;  to  cease ;  to  become  lost 
or  extinct ;  to  be  extinguished. 

Letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breuBt.      Sprrtator. 
Grcnt  deeds  can  not  die.  '/''■iiiif/Kim. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  pine  ;  to  languish,  with  weak- 
ness, discouragement,  love,  etc. 

IIi^  heart  diul  witliin  him,  and  he  became  as  n  >.tone. 

1   Sam.  XXV.  '.'.7. 

Tlic  youns  men  acknowledged,  in  love  letterH,  thut  tluT  iHfd 

for  Keliicca.  Tatlcr. 

5.  To  become  indifferent ;  to  cease  to  be  subject ;  an, 
to  die  to  pleasure  or  to  sin. 

6.  To  recede  and  grow  fainter  ;  to  become  impercepti- 
ble ;  to  vanish  ;  —  often  with  out  or  away. 

BleniibheB  may  die  away  and  disappear  amidst  the  brightness. 

7.  {Arch.)  To  disappear  gradually  in  another  surface, 
as  wliere  moldings  are  lost  in  a  sloped  or  curved  face. 

8.  To  become  vapid,  flat,  or  spiritless,  as  liquor. 
To  die  in  the  last  ditch,  to  fight  tiU  death  ;  to  die  rather 

than  surrender. 

"There  is  niie  certain  way,"  replied  the  Prince  [WiUiam  of 
Onin;;il  "  hv  whieli  I  eiin  he  eure  never  to  see  my  cimntry's  ruin, 

—  I  will  .h.'u,  the  liu^t  ditch."  JJiiii'c  {  H-M.  0/  Etfj.). 

—  To  die  out,  to  cease  gradually;  as,  the  prejudice  has 

dird  out. 

Syn,  — To  expire;  decease;  perish;  depart;  vanish. 

Die,  n.  ;  pi.,  in  I  and  (usually)  in2,  Dice  (dis) ;  in  4  A:  5, 
Dies  (diz).  [OE.  dee,  die,  F.  de,  fr.  L.  dntus  given, 
thrown,  p.  p.  of  dare  to  give,  throw.  See  Date  a  point 
of  time.]  1.  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with 
spots  from  one  to  six,  and  used  in  playing  games  by 
being  shaken  iu  a  box  and  thrown  from  it.     See  Dice. 

2.  Any  small  cubical  or  stjuare  body. 
Words  .  .     pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  rlies.      Wotts. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  might  be,  deteriniued,  by  a  throw 
of  the  die  ;  hazard  ;  chance.  I 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Siietiscr. 

4.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  pedestal  included  between 
base  and  cornice  ;  the  dado. 

5.  {Mach.)  {a)  A  metal  block  or  plate  (often  one  of  a 
pair)  so  cut  or  shaped  as  to  give  a  certain  desired  torm 
to,  or  impress  any  desired  device  on,  an  object  orsurtaee, 
by  pres.sure  or  by  a  blow  ;  used  in  forging  metal.s,  coining, 
striking  up  slieet  metal,  etc.  {b)  A  perforated  block, 
commonly  of  hardened  steel  used  iu  connection  with  a 
punch,  for  punching  holes,  as  through  plates,  or  blanks 
from  plates,  or  for  forming  cups  or  capsules,  as  from 
sheet  metal,  by  drawing,  (c)  A  hollow  internally  thread- 
ed screw-cutting  tool,  made  in  one  piece  or  composed 
of  several  parts,  for  forming  screw  threads  on  bolts, 
etc. ;  one  of  the  separate  parts  which  make  up  such  a 
tool. 

Cutting  die  (Mrch.),  a  thin,  deep  steel  frame,  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge,  for  cutting  out  articles  from  leather, 
cloth,  paper,  etc.  —The  die  is  cast,  the  hazard  must  be 
run  ;  the  step  is  taken,  and  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back ;  the 
last  chance  is  taken. 

Di-e'cian  (dt-e'shnn),  a.,  Dl-e'cious  (-shus),  a.  {Bot.) 
See  Dkecian,  and  Dkecious. 

Di-e'dral  (-dral),  a.     The  same  as  Dihedral. 

II  Di  e-ge'sla  (di'e-je'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiiYj^trts, 
fr.  fit7jyft(T(?aL  to  narrate;  fita  through  +  TjyetaSat  to 
leail.]     .\  narrative  or  history  ;  a  recital  or  relation. 

Di'e-lec'tric  (dSk'trlk),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  +  electricl 
{I-'lrr.)  Any  substance  or  medium  that  transmits  the 
electric  force  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  as 
in  the  phenomena  of  induction;  a  nonconductor,  sepa- 
rating a  ^ody  electrified  by  induction,  from  the  electrify- 
ing body. 

II  Dl-el'y-tra  (dt-Fl'T-tra),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Dicentra. 

II  Dl'en-ceph'a-lon  (  dign-sefa-lSn  ),  n.  [NL.  See 
Dia-,  and  ENCErH.u.0N.]  (Anat.)  The  interbrain  or  thal- 
amencephalon  ;  — sometimes  abbreviated  to  dieii.  See 
Thalamencephalon. 

II  Di-er'e-sls(di-gr'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  Diuresis. 

Die'slnk'er  (dl'sTnk'er),  n.  An  engraver  of  dies  for 
stamping  coin.s,  medals,  etc. 

Die'slnk''lng,  n.     The  process  of  engraving  dies. 

II  Di'e-sis  (di'e-sTs),  n.;pl.  Dieses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  fit'etrts,  f  r.  fiite'rat  to  let  go  through,  dissolve :  fita 
through  4-  Uva.i  to  let  go,  send.]  1.  {Mus.)  A  small  in- 
terval, less  than  any  in  actual  practice,  but  used  iu  the 
mathematie;d  ealculation  of  intervals. 

2.  {Print.)  Tlie  mark  %  ;  —  called  also  double  dagger. 

||  Di'es  ITSB  (dl'ez  I're).  Day  of  wrath  ;  — the  name 
and  bej^iiining  of  a  famous  raediieval  Latin  hymn  on  the 
Last  Judgment. 

II  Di'es  ]a-rid'l-cns  (dl'ez  ju-rTdT-kus) ;  pi.  Dies  jt- 
RiDici  (-si).     [L.]     (  Tmiv)  A  court  day. 

11  Di'es  nOU' (non').  \\j.  dies  nonjuridicus.l  {Law) 
A  day  on  which  courts  are  not  held,  as  Sunday  or  any 
legal  hoUday. 
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Dle'StOCk'  (di'btok'),  n.  A  stock  to  hold  the  dies  uccd 
for  cutliiiti  HcrewB. 

Dl'et  (di'Gt),  n.     [F. 
dii:t( ,  L.  diat'la,  fr.  Gr.  ,r- 
fit'aiTa    manner    of    liv- 
ing.]   1.  Gourse  of  liv- 
ing    or     nourishment;  DieKtock  will.  Dies, 
what  is  eaten   and  drunk   habitually;  food;    victualH; 
fare.     "No  inconvenient (i?€/."  Milton. 

2.  A  course  of  food  aelected  with  reference  to  a  partic- 
ular state  of  health ;  prescribed  allowance  of  food  ;  regi' 
men  prescribed. 

To  fast  like  one  that  takew  diet.  S/iaK: 

Diet  kitchen,  a  kitchen  in  which  diet  is  prepared  for 
invalidM  ;  a  cliaritable  establishment  that  provides  proper 
food  for  the  sick  poor. 

Dl'et,  V.  t.  lirnp.  &  p.  p.  Dieted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  v.  Di- 
ETiNoJ    1,  To  cause  to  take  food  ;  to  feed.     [A'.]     iShttk. 

2.  To  cause  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly,  or  by  i>rescribed 
rules ;  to  regulate  medicinally  the  food  of. 

She  dirtM  him  with  fasting  every  doy.  Spavcr. 

Dl'et,  V.  i.     1.  To  eat ;  to  take  one^s  meale.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Let  hini  . .  .  dii  t  in  bucIi  jilacee,  wliere  there  is  good  company 
of  the  nutinn,  wliere  he  traveleth.  Jiurrm. 

2.  To  tat  according  to  prescribed  rules ;  to  eat  spar- 
ingly ;  as,  the  doctor  says  he  must  diet. 

Dl'et,  n.  [F.  dihe,  LL.  dicta,  diaeta,  an  assembly,  a 
day's  journey  ;  the  same  word  as  diet  course  of  living,  but 
with  the  sense  changed  by  L.  dies  day  :  cf.  G.  tag  day, 
and  Reichstag.]  A  legislative  or  administrative  assem- 
bly in  Germany,  Poland,  and  some  other  countries  of 
Europe  ;  a  deliberative  convention ;  a  council ;  as,  the 
Virt  of  Worms,  held  in  I5'J1. 

Dl'e-ta'rl-an  (di'e-ta'rl-'/n),  n.  One  who  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  iire.seribed  rules  for  diet  ;  a  dieter. 

Dl'et-a-ry  (di'St-S-rJ),  a.  Pertaining  to  diet,ortotho 
rulcH  of  diet. 

Dl'et-a-ry,  n. ;  pL  Dietaries  (-rTz).  A  rule  of  diet ;. 
a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  as  in  a  workhouse,  prison,  etc. 

Dl'et-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  diets;  one  who  prescribes, 
or  who  partakes  of,  food,  according  to  hygienic  rules. 

Di'e-tet'ic(di'e-t5t'Tk),  I  a.     [Gr.    6iaT7)Ti«6s:   cf.    F. 

Dl'e-tet'iC-al  (-T-kr/l),  f  dieteti'jur.  See  DIET. J 
Of  or  pert:iiiiiiiu'  tn  diet,  or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  the 
kind  and  qu;imily  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

Di'e-tet'ic-al-ly,  '/</;■.     In  a  dietetical  manner.         "^ 

Dl'e-tet'iCS  (-tks),  n.  That  part  of  the  medical  or 
hygienic  art  wbicli  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  rules  for  diet. 

To  t^tippoM?  tliut  the  whole  of  ilvtitirx  lies  in  determining, 
whether  or  nut  bread  i.>-  mure  nutritive  than  ixitutuce.   /I.  .Sj"iircr. 

Dl'e-tet'lst,  n.  A  physician  who  applies  the  rules  of 
dietetics  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Dungli-wn. 

Dl-eth'yl-am'ine  (dt-£tli'il-5raTn  or  -en),  Jt.    [Pref. 
di-  -j-  €t/n/li!/ni/i' .]     {Ckem.)  A  colorless,  volatile,  alka- 
line liquid,  >;H(C\H-)„,  having  a  strong  fishy  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  herring  or  sardines.     Cf .  aiEXHYLAMlKE. 
I      Dl-et'lc  (dt-StTk),  fT.    Dietetic. 

Dl-et'ic-al  (dt-5t'T-k^d),  a.    Dietetic.    [jP.]    Ferrand. 
I      Dl'et-ino  (di'6t-Tn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dietine.']     A  subordi- 
nate or  local  assembly  ;  a  diet  of  inferior  rank. 

Dl'et-lst  (di'et-Tst),  I  n.    One  skilled  in  dietet- 

Di'e-ti'tlan  (di'f-tlsh'an),  1     ics.    [B.] 

Dif-fame'  tdif-fam'),  n.  [See  DEFAME.]  Evil  name  j 
bad  reiiutatiim  ;  defamation.     \_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

DU-far're-a'tion  (dtf-fltr're-a'shuu),  n.  [L.  dixl'ar- 
rratio  ;  ilif-  ^zz  dis-  -{-  farremn  a  spelt  cake.  See  CoN- 
FARitEATiON.]  A  foriu  of  divorce,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, in  wliich  a  cake  was  used.     See  Confaereatiok. 

DU'fer  (differ),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Differed  (-lerd)  ; 
;).  7)r.  i  vb.  n.  Differing.]  [L.  differre ;  dif- z:^  dis- 
-\-jerre  to  bear,  carry:  cf.  F.  differer.  See  Ist  Bear, 
and  cf.  Defer,  Delav.]  1.  To  be  or  stand  apart ;  to 
disagree;  to  be  unlike;  to  be  distinguished; — witlt 
from. 

One  star  difftir^th  from  another  star  in  glory.    1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
Minds  differ,  as  rivers  iliff-^r.  Mncaulny. 

2.  To  be  of  unlike  or  opposite  opinion  ;  to  disagree- 
in  sentiment ;  —  often  with /root  or  with. 

3.  To  have  a  difference,  cause  of  variance,  or  quarrel ; 
to  dispute  ;  to  contend. 

"We  'U  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Rovce, 

Syn.  —  To  vary  ;  disagree  :  dissent ;  dispute  ;  contend^ 
oppose  ;  wrangle.  —  To  Differ  with.  Differ  from.  Both 
'fiJferSrom  and  dijff'cr  wUh  are  used  in  reference  to  opin- 
ions ;  as,  "  I  dijerjrom  you  or  with  you  in  that  opiiiion. 
In  all  other  cases,  expressmg  simple  unlikeness,  (/(//cr 
from,  is  used ;  as,  these  two  persons  or  thmgs  dijfer  en*- 
tirely  from,  each  other. 

Severely  imnishetl.  not  for  differing  from  us  in  opinion,  but 
for  ciimniittm^'  a  nuisance.  J/ocoiimj/. 

DiivitlMiii,  whom  on  a  former  occasion  we  quoted,  to  differ 
from  hhn.  ^-  Arnold. 

Much  as  I  differ  from  hmi  concerning  an  essential  part  of  thfr 
historic  basis  of  religion.  Gladgtone. 

I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  on  that  point    Jirougham. 


If  the  bnnorablc 
differ  as  heartily  "■ 


gentleman  differs  with  me  on  that  subject,  I 
ilh  him,  and  shall  always  rejoice  to  differ. 

(.tuinmg. 

Differ,  r.  t.    To  cause  to  be  different  or  unlike ;  to 

set  at  variance.      [B.] 

But  somelhm-  'tis  that  differs  thee  nnd  me.      Cowley. 
Dlf'fer-ence  (dlffer-^ns),  «.     [F.  difference,  L.  dif- 
I  ferrnti'i.]    1.  Tlie  act  of  ditfering  ;  the  state  or  measure 
I  of  being  different  or  xmlike ;  distinction  ;  dissimilarity ; 
unlikeness  ;  variation  ;  as,  a  difference  of  quality  in  pa- 
per ;  a  difference  in  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  light ;  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ? 
Ihfferrnctsot  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord-  1  Cor.  xii.  .1. 
2.  Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  dissension  ;  controversy  ; 
quarrel ;  hence,  cause  of  dissension ;  matter  in  contro- 
versy. 
y;hatva&  the  difference?   It  was  a  contentionin  pubUc.  Shak. 
Awoy  therefore  went  I  with  the  constable,  leavinp  the  old 
■warden  and  the  young  conetable  to  compose  their  djifcrenre  an 
they  could.  T.  EllwntxL. 


use,    finite,    rude,    full,    up,    arn ;    pity ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    Sinjc.   i^ik ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zli  —  z  in  azure. 
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DIFFUSENESS 


3.  That  by  which  one  thing  differs  from  another  ;  that 
•which  distiuVuiahes  or  causes  to  differ ;  mark  of  distinc- 
tion ;  characteristic  quality ;  specific  attribute. 

The  marks  and  dijferences  of  sovereignty.  Danes. 

4.  Choice;  preference.     lObs.'] 

That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 

To  be  a  beast,  and  lack  intelligence.  Spt^ser. 

5.  (//f  r.)  An  addition  to  a  coat  of  arms  to  distinguish 
the  bearings  of  two  persons^  which  would  otherwise  be 
the  same.  See  Augmentation,  and  Marks  of  cadency, 
under  Cadency. 

6.  {Logic)  The  quality  or  attribute  wliich  is  added  to 
those  of  the  genus  to  constitute  a  species ;  a  differentia. 

7.  {Math.)  Thequantity  by  wliich  one  quantity  differs 
from  another,  or  the  remainder  left  after  subtracting 
the  one  from  the  other. 

B  ABcensional  difference.    See  under  Ascensional. 

Syn.  — Distinction;  dissimilarity;  dissimilitude  ;  vari- 
:ation;  diversity;  variety;  contrariety;  disagreement; 
variance;  contest;  contention;  dispute;  controversy; 
■debate;  quarrel;  wTangle ;  strife. 

Dil'fer-ence  (dlf'fer-ens),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Differ- 
enced (-enst)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Differencing.]  To  cause 
to  differ  ;  to  make  different ;  to  mark  as  different ;  to 
-distinguish. 

Thou  mavest  difference  gods  from  men.       Chapman. 

Kinz=:.  in  rcceinn^  justice  and  undergoing  trial,  are  not  dif- 

fereiictd  from  the  meanest  eubject.  Milton. 

So  completely  differenced  by  their  separate  and  individual 

■  characters  that  we  at  once  ocknowledge  them  as  distinct  per- 

50IIS.  Sir  n.  AcotC. 

Dil'fer-ent  (-fer-^nt),  a.  [L.  differens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  dijf'ene:  cf.  F.  difffrent.']  1.  Distinct ;  separate  ;  not 
the  same ;  other.    *■'  Five  dijerent  churches."    Addison. 

2-  Of  various  or  contrary  nature,  form,  or  quality ; 
partially  or  totally  unlike  ;  dissimilar ;  as,  dixTerent  kinds 
of  food  or  drink;  different  states  of  health;  different 
shapes ;  diff'ere7it  degrees  of  excellence. 

JItn  are  as  different  from  each  other,  as  the  regions  in  which 
they  are  born  are  different.  Drydeu. 

^^  Different  is  properly  followed  by  from.  Different 
to,  for  different  from ^  is  a  common  English  colloquial- 
ism.   Different  than  is  quite  inadmissible. 

II  Dlf'Ier-en'ti-a  (-Sn'shT-a),  n.;  pi.  Differentia  (-e). 
[L.  See  Difference.]  {Logic)  The  formal  or  distin- 
guishing part  of  tlie  essence  of  a  species;  the  character- 
istic attiiliute  of  a  species;  specific  difference. 

DU  ier-en'tial  (dif'fer-5n'sh«l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  differen- 
tiel.}     1.  Relating  to  or  indicating  a  difference  ;  creat- 
ing a  difference ;  discriminating ;  special ;  as,  differential 
characteristics;  differential  duties;  a  differential  Ta,te. 
For  whom  he  procured  differential  favors.  Jlutlci. 

2.  (Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  differential,  or  to  dif- 
ferentials. 

3.  {Mech.)  Relating  to  differences  of  motion  or  lever- 
age ;  producing  effects  by  such  differences ;  said  of 
mechantsin. 

Differential  calculus.  (Math.)  See  under  Calculus. —Dif- 
ferential coefficient,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
■of  a  function  of  a  varial.ie  to  the  mcrement  of  the  varia- 
ble itself,  when  these  iiicrements  are  made  indefinitely 
small.  —  Differential  conpling.  a  form  of  slip  coupling  used 
in  light  machinery  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  velocity  of 
the  connected  shaft.  —  Differential  duties  (Po^7.  £■'*>;?. i, 
-duties  which  are  not  imposed  equally  upon  tlie  same  prod- 
ucts imported  from  different  countries.  —  Differential  gal- 
Tanometer  (El^c),  a  galvanometer  having  two  coils  or 
. circuits,  usually  equal,  through  which  currents 
passing  in  opposite  directions  are  measured  by 
the  difference  of  their  effect  upon  the  needle. 
—  Differential  gearing,  a  train  of  toothed  wheels, 
usually  a"  epicyclic  train,  so  arranged  as  to 
constitute  a  differential  motion.  —  Differential 
motion,  a  mechanism  in  which  a  simple  differen- 
tial combination  produces  such  a  change  of  mo- 
tion or  force  as  would,  with  ordinary  compound 
arrangements,  require  a  considerable  train  of 
parts.  It  is  used  for  overcoming  great  resist- 
ance or  producing  very  slow  or  very  rapid  mo- 
tion. —  Differential  pulley.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  porta- 
ble hoisting  apparatus,  the  same  m  principle 
as  the  differential  windlass,  iln  A  hoisting  pul- 
ley to  which  power  is  apidicJ  tlirough  a  differ- 
ential Kearing.  —  Differential  screw,  a  compoimd 
screw  by  which  a  motion  is  pruduced  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the  component 
screws.  —  Differential  thermometer,  a  tliennoiu- 
eter  u.'iually  with  a  U-shaped 
tubi-  ti'rniin:itiiig  in  two  air 
l.ulli.H.  anil  <'iiit;iining  a  col- 
i.r<'d  Ijiiui'l.  ii.->c'd  for  indica- 
ting till-  dillurence  between  Differen- 
the  trniperaturcs  to  wliich  f"^' ^"\- 
the  two  bulbs  are  exito,-.ed,  '^y-  v--) 
by  the  change  of  positi'in  uf  the  col- 
ored fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent expannions  of  the  air  in  tlie 
Ijulbs.  A  graduated  scale  in  att;uhi-d 
to  one  leg  "f  tlie  tube.  —  Differential 
wlndlaBB,  "/'  Chinese  wind- 
lasH.     a     wiii'lla.s.^     wliose 


Differential 
Thermometer. 


lasH.     a     wiii'lla.s.^     wliose  .1111111-  ii_ 
barrel    ha^    two    partn    of<TT((Ti[r 
different  diameters.    Tlie  ^-^^T^ 

_ ,-J     f= 

langM  in  tlie  bight  of  tho  Jt 

Lt  example  of  a  differen-  ^ 


hoisting  rope  windB  upon 
one    part   as    it   unxvinds 

from  the  other,  and  a  pulley  sustaining  the 

weight  to  be  lifted  bai 

r(»pe.    It  is  an  ancient .- 

tial  motion.  Dimnntial 

DUJer-en'tlal,  n.  1.  (Math.)  An incre-  ^ui'^rwm • 
inent,  usually  an  indefinitely  Hiuall  one,  C  Pulley, 

which  is  given  to  a  variable  quantity. 

G4f*"  According  to  tho  more  modem  wTiters  upon  the 
differential  and  mtegral  calculus,  if  two  or  more  quan- 
titleft  aro  dependent  on  each  other,  and  subiect  to  incre- 
Tiientfl  of  viilue.  their  differentials  need  not  be  Kmall,  but 
are  any  ([uantities  whose  ratios  to  each  other  are  tlie 
limitHto  which  the  ratios  of  the  increments  approximate, 
.-as  these  increments  aro  reduced  nearer  anu  nearer  to 
zero. 


2.  A  small  difference  in  rates  which  competing  rail- 
road lines,  iu  establishing  a  common  tariff,  allow  one  of 
their  number  to  make,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
business.  The  lower  rate  is  called  a  differential  rate. 
Differentials  are  also  sometimes  granted  to  cities. 

3.  {Elec.)  (a)  One  of  two  coils  of  conducting  wire  so 
related  to  one  another  or  to  a  magnet  or  armature  com- 
mon to  both,  that  one  coil  produces  polar  action  contrary 
to  that  of  the  other.  (6)  A  form  of  conductor  used  for 
dividing  and  distributing  the  current  to  a  series  of  elec- 
tric lamps  so  as  to  maintain  equal  action  in  all.    Knight. 

Partial  differential  (Math.),  the  differential  of  a  function 
of  two  or  more  variables,  when  only  one  of  the  variables 
receives  an  increment.  —  Total  differential  (Math.),  the  dif- 
ferential of  a  function  of  two  or  more  variables,  when 
each  of  the  variables  receives  an  increment.  The  total 
differential  of  the  function  is  the  sum  of  all  the  partial 
differentials. 

Dii'fer-en'tlal-ly  (dtf^'fer-^n'shal-ly),  adv.  In  the 
way  of  dittL-rentiation. 

Dii'ler-en'ti-ate  (-shT-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  distinguish  or 
mark  by  a  specific  difference  ;  to  effect  a  difference  in, 
as  regards  classification  ;  to  develop  differential  charac- 
teristics in  ;  to  specialize  ;  to  desjTionymize. 

The  word  then  was  differentiated  into  the  two  forms  Vten  and 
than.  Earlc. 

Two  or  more  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  Bame  original  word 
become  differentiated  in  signilication.  Dr.  Murray. 

2.  To  express  the  specific  difference  of  ;  to  describe 
the  properties  of  (a  thing)  whereby  it  is  differenced  from 
another  of  the  same  class  ;  to  discriminate.  Earle. 

3.  {Math.)  To  obtahi  the  differential,  or  differential 
coeflBcient,  of ;  as,  to  differentiate  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion, or  an  equation. 

Dif  fer-en'ti-ate,  v.  i.    {Biol.)  To  acquire  a  distinct 

and  t.-iiiirate  <  haracter.  _  Huxley. 

Dil  ter-en  U-a'tion  (-shi-a'shuu),  n.     1.  The  act  of 

differentiating. 

Further  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  may  lead  to  differentia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  of  these  roots  a&  are  real  roots. 

J.  Feile. 

2.  {Logic)  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  describing  a 
thing,  by  giving  its  differentia,  or  specific  difference  ; 
exact  definition  or  detenuination. 

3.  (5io/.)  The  gradual  formation  or  production  of  or- 
gans or  parts  by  a  process  of  evolution  or  development, 
as  when  the  seed  develops  the  root  and  the  stem,  the 
initial  stem  develops  the  leaf,  branches,  and  flower  buds ; 
or  in  animal  life,  when  the  germ  evolves  the  digestive  and 
other  organs  and  members,  or  when  the  animals  as  they 
advance  in  organization  acquire  special  organs  for  specific 
purposes. 

4.  {Mctaph.)  The  supposed  act  or  tendency  in  being 
of  every  kind,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  to  assume 
or  produce  a  more  complex  structure  or  functions. 

Dif'ler-en'ti-a'tor  (-en'shl-a'ter),  n.      One  who,  or 

that  which,  differentiates. 

Dil'Ier-ent-ly  (dif'fer-cnt-ly),  adv.  In  a  different 
manner  ;  variously. 

DU'fer-ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  differmg  or  different  man- 
ner. Boyle. 

Dlf'fi-Cile  (.liffT-sTl),  a.  [L.  difficUis  :  cf .  F.  difficile. 
See  DiFFitiLT.]  Diffirult ;  hard  to  manage;  stubborn. 
[O/..^.]  —  Dil'fl-cile-ness,  n.     lObs.l  Bacon. 

Dll'fi-cil'1-tate  (-sll'i-tat),  v.  t.  To  make  difficult. 
\_t'tj^s.']  '  ir.  Montagu. 

Dil'fl-cult    (dif'fi-kult),    a.      [From    Difficulty.] 

1.  Hard  to  do  or  to  make  ;  beset  with  difficulty ;  at- 
tended with  labor,  trouble,  or  pains  ;  not  easy  ;  arduous. 

{:^^  Dijicidt  implies  the  notion  that  considerable 
mental  effort  or  skill  is  required,  or  that  obstacles  are 
to  be  overcome  which  call  for  sagacity  and  skill  in  the 
agent ;  as,  a  difficult  task  ;  liard  work  is  not  always  diff- 
cnli  work:  a  difficult  operation  in  surgery;  a  difficult 
passage  in  an  author. 

There  is  not  the  strength  or  courage  left  me  to  venture  into 
the  wide,  strange,  and  difficult  world,  alone!  Hawthorn''. 

2.  Hard  to  manage  or  to  please  ;  not  easily  wrought 
upon  ;  austere  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a  difficult  person. 

Syn.  —  Arduous  ;  painful ;  crabbed  ;  perplexed  ;  labo- 
rious ;  unacconimodatuig  ;  troublesome.     See  Arduous. 

Dirfi-CUlt,  '■.  /-  To  render  difficult ;  to  impede ;  to 
perplex.     [/.'.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Dlf'fl-CXUt-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  render  difficult;  todif- 
ficiliiJiie.     [uhs.]  colfirait'. 

Diffi-Cult-ly.  ^'^^'-     ^^'i'h  difficulty.  Cowpn; 

Dil'll-CXllt-ness, ".     Difficulty.     [i2.]  Golding. 

DU'ti-cul-ty  (dif'ft-kra-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Difficulties 
(-ttz).  [L.  dirncuUaSy  fr.  dijlicilis  difficult;  *,,/-"(/(>- 
-j-  facilis  easy":  cf.  F.  difficulte.  See  Facile.]  1.  The 
Rta'te  of  being  difficult,  or  hard  to  do  ;  hardness  ;  ardu- 
ousness  ;  —  opposed  to  easiness  or  facility  ;  as,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  task  or  enterprise  ;  a  work  of  difficulty. 

Not  being  ab1p  to  promote  thrm  [the  interests  of  life]  on  ac- 
count of  the  tttj/icnltij  of  the  region.  James  Jii/nic. 

2.  Something  difficult ;  a  thing  hard  to  do  or  to  under- 
stand ;  that  wliich  occasions  labor  or  perplexity,  and 
requires  skill  and  perseverance  to  overcome,  solve,  or 
achieve ;  a  hard  enterprise  ;  an  obstacle  ;  an  impedi- 
ment ;  as,  the  difficulties  of  a  science ;  difficulties  in 
theology. 

They  lie  under  some  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  emperor's 
dihplcaaure.  Addi-iim. 

3.  A  controversy  ;  a  falling  out ;  a  disagreement ;  an 
objection ;  a  cavil. 

MottsurcB  for  tcrminatinc  all  local  difficulfic.    lianrmft. 

4.  Embarrassment  of  affairs,  especially  financial  af- 
fairs ;  —  usually  in  the  plural ;  a?,  to  be  in  difficulties. 

Ill  days  of  difficult!/  and  pressure.  Taun/sim. 

Syn.  — Impediment;  obstacle;  obstruction;  embar- 
rassment: perplexity;  exigency:  distress;  trouble; 
trial:  objection;  cavil.    See  Impediment. 


DU-flde'  (dTf-fldO,  V.  i.  [L.  diffidere.  See  DfPPi- 
DENT.]    To  be  distrustful.     lOhs.']  Dr.  H.  More, 

Dil'fl-dence  (.dif'f i-dtns),  «.  \\a.  diffideiUia.']  1.  The 
state  of  being  diffident ;  distrust ;  want  of  confidence  ; 
doubt  of  the  power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  others. 
[Archaic'] 

That  affliction  grew  heavy  upon  me,  and  weighed  me  down 
even  to  a  diffidence  of  God'a  mercy.  Donne. 

2.  Distrust  of  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers ;  lack  of 
seff-reliance  ;  modesty ;  modest  reserve  ;  bashf  ulness. 
It  is  good  to  epeak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence.  Macaulay. 

An  Englishman's  habitual  diffidence  and  awkwardness  of  ad- 
dress, jr.  living. 

Syn.  —  Humility  :  bashfulness ;  distrust ;  suspicion ; 
doubt ;  fear  ;  timidity  ;  apprehension  ;  hesitation.  See 
Humility,  and  Bashfulness. 

Dii'fi-den-cy  (-d^n-sy).  n.    See  Diffidence.    [06*.] 

Dil'fi-dent  (dlffl-d^nt),  a.      [L.  diffidens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  diffulere ;   dif- z=  dis- -\-fidere  to  trust;  akin  to 
fides  faith.    See  Faith,  and  cf.  Defy.]    1.  Wanting  con- 
fidence in  others  ;  distrustful.     [Archaic] 
You  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  success.  Melmoth. 

2.  Wanting  confidence  in  one's  self  ;  distrustful  of 
one's  own  powers ;  not  self-reliant ;  timid ;  modest ; 
bashful ;  characterized  by  modest  reserve. 

The  diffident  maidene. 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer.  Lon'jfellmr. 

Syn.  — Distrustful ;  suspicious;  hesitating;  doubtful; 
modest ;  bashful ;  lowly  ;  reserved. 

Dif '11 -dent -ly,  adv.    In  a  diffident  manner. 

To  stand  diffidently  against  each  other  with  their  thoughts  in 
battle  array.  liobbes. 

Dil-find'  (dif-fTnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  diffindere,  diffissum; 
dif-  —  dis- -\-find€Te to  split.]    To  split.    [Obs.]    Bailey 

Dif-tlne'  (dtf-fin'),  ''-  t.    To  define.    [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Dlf-fin'i-tive  (-f In'T-tTv).  a.  [For  definitive.]  Defini- 
tive ;  determinate;  final.     [Obs.]  Sir  if.  Wotton. 

Dif-fis'slon  (-fish'un),  n.  [See  Diffikd.]  Act  of 
cleaving  or  splitting,     [li.]  Bailey. 

Dif-fla'tion  (-fla'shun),  n.  [LL.  diffiatio,  fr.  L.  dif- 
flare,  tlffUdum,  to  disperse  by  blowing.]  A  blowing 
apart  or  away.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Dif'flu-ence  (dif'flu-eus),  In.     A  flowing  off  on  all 

Dif'nu-en-cy  (-en-sj),       )     sides;  fluidity.    [R.] 

Dil'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  diffiuens,  p.  pr.  of  diffluere. 
to  flow  off  ;  dif-  ^  dis-  -\-jluere  to  fiow.]  Flowing  apart 
or  off  ;  dissolving  ;  not  fixed.     [i2-]  Bailey. 

Dif'lorm'  (dTt'fSrm'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  difforme,  fr.  L.  dif- 
=z  dis-  -j- forma  form.  Cf.  Defobm.]  Irregular  in  form ; 
—  opposed  to  uniform ;  anomalous ;  hence,  imlike  ; 
dissimilar ;  as,  a  difforni  corolla,  the  parts  of  which  do 
not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion  ;  difforni  leaves. 

The  unequal  refractions  of  difforni  rays.    Sir  I.  yewton. 

Dll-form'1-ty  (dTf-fSrml-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  difformite. 
See  DiFFORM,  DEFORanTY.]  Irregidarity  of  form  ;  diver- 
sity of  form  ;  want  of  uniformity^  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Di£-fract'  (dtf-frSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dif- 
fracted ;  J},  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Diffracting.]  [L.  diffractus, 
p.  p.  of  diff'Hngere  to  break  in  pieces;  dif--=idis- -\-  fran- 
gere  to  break.  See  Fracture.]  To  break  or  separate 
into  parts ;  to  deflect,  or  decompose  by  deflection,  as 
rays  of  light. 

Dil-frac'tlon  (dTf-fr3k'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  difTraciion.] 
{Opt.)  The  deflection  and  decomposition  of  light  in  pass- 
ing by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies  or  through  narrow 
slits,  causing  the  appearance  of  parallel  bands  or  fringes 
of  prismatic  colors,  as  by  the  action  of  a  grating  of  fine 
lines  or  bars. 

Remarked  bv  Grimaldi  (Xi'tC^i),  and  referred  by  him  to  a 
property  of  li^'lit  which  he  called  diffraction.  H'haoeU. 

Diffraction  grating.  (Optics)  See  under  Grating.  —  Dif- 
fraction spectrum.    {Oplu:'^)  See  under  Spectrum. 

Dil-frac'tive  (dtf-frak'ttv),  a.  That  produces  dif- 
fraction. 

Dii-fran'chlse  (dTf-frJCn'chTz  or  -chiz),  DU-fran'- 
cllise-incnt  (-chlz-ment).  See  Disfranchise,  Disfran- 
chisement. 

Dil-fus'ate  (dif-fu'ziit),  n.  {Chcm.)  Material  which, 
in  the  process  of  catalysis,  has  diffused  or  passed  through 
the  .fieDarating  membrane. 

Dif-Iuse'  (dtf-fuz'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diffused 
(-fuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diffusing.]  [L.  diffi'usnsj  p.  p. 
of  diffundere  to  pour  oivt,  to  diffuse  ;  dif-  —  dis-  -f /un- 
dere  to  pour.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  To  pour  out  and  cause 
to  spread,  as  a  fluid ;  to  cause  to  flow  on  all  sides;  to 
send  out,  or  extend,  in  all  directions ;  to  spread ;  to 
circulate  ;  to  disseminate ;  to  scatter ;  as  to  diffuse  in- 
formation. 

Thence  diffuse 
His  good  to  worlds  imd  nges  infinite.  Milton. 

Wc  find  this  knowledge  diffused  among  all  civilized  rations. 

Whewelt. 

Syn.— To  expand;  spread;  circulate;  extend;  scat- 
ter; disperse;  publish;  proclaim. 

Di!-hise',  V.  i.  To  pass  by  spreading  every  way ;  to 
diffuse  it.self. 

Dlf-fuse'  (-fus'),  «•  [L-  diffusus,  p.  p.]  Poured  out ; 
widely  spread;  not  restrained;  copious;  full;  esp.,  of 
style,  opposed  to  co7icise  ot  terse;  verbose;  prolix;  as, 
a  diffuse  style  ;  a  diffuse,  writer. 

A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  thitiRfl. 

Syn.  — Prolix;  verbose;  wide;  copious;  full.  See 
Prolix. 

DU-fused'  ("f  lizd'),  «.  Spread  abroad  ;  dispersed  ; 
loose;  flowing:  diffuse. 

It  K"'w  to  be  a  widely  diffused  opinion.     Jlnuthome. 

—  DU-fus'ed-ly  (fti'zed-lj),  w/i.  —  Dlf-hiB'ed-nesB.n. 

DU-iuse'ly  (-fus'ly),  adv.     In  a  dittiise  manner. 

Dil-fUSO'nOBS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dilTu.M- ;  es- 
peciall>-,  ill  w  ritiiig,  the  use  of  a  great  or  excessive  num- 
ber cifuurdu  tit  L'Xprcss  the  moaning  ;  copioiisne.H.i  ;  ver- 
bosity ;  prolixity. 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,   iirm,   sisk,   final,   ftU  j    eve,   Svcnt,    end,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,   idea,   ill  j    old,   dbey,   Orb,   5dd ; 
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BU-fns'er  (JTf-fu'zBr),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

Dlf-Ju'sl-bll'1-ty  (-fu'zl-btll-tjf),  n.  The  quality  of 
teiiic  diltntiilile  ;  iiipiljilityof  beiuc  punrL-d  or  BprfiiU  out. 

Dll-fu'sl-ble  (.lif-fu'zJ-b'l),  a.  1.  Ciipabln  of  Howiug 
or  sproadinR  in  all  ilirections ;  that  may  be  dilluned. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Capable  of  passing  through  animal  mem- 
branes by  osmosis. 

DU-Ju'sS-ble-ness,  n.    Dilfusibihty. 

DU-lu'slon  (dif-iu'zhSn),  n.  [L.  tlijiisio :  cf.  F-  "y- 
/iM/dil.]  1.  The  act  of  dilfusiuj;,  or  tlio  state  of  being 
ditlused  ;  a  spreading  ;  extension  ;  dissemination  ;  circu- 
lation ;  dispersion. 

A  dijliision  of  knowlodge  which  has  undermined  BiincTsli- 
tion.  '•"'■,■ 

2.  {Ph/.no!.)  The  act  of  passing  by  osmosis  tlirough 
animal  membranes,  as  in  tlio  distribution  of  poisons,  gases, 
etc.,  througli  the  body.  Dnhke  absnrfitum,  dilfusion  may 
go  on  after  deatli,  that  is,  after  the  blood  ceases  to  cireuhvte. 

Syn.  — Extension;  spread;  propagation;  circulation; 
expansion ;  dispersion. 

Dll-Iu'slve  (dif-fu'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diffusi/.l  Having 
the  quality  of  diftusing  ;  capable  of  spreading  every  way 
by  flowing  ;  spreading  widely  ;  widely  reaching  ;  copious  ; 
diftuse.     "  A  plentiful  and  diffiisivr  perfume."       Jlaie. 

DU-ftt'Slve-ly,  ndv.     In  a  ditlusive  manner. 

DU-fu'slve-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 
dittusive  or  dilluse  ;  extensiveness ;  expansion;  disper- 
sion. Especially  of  style  :  Difl'useness  ;  want  of  concise- 
ness ;  prolixity. 

The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modem  legend,  is  its  iliffmif- 
jiegs.  Addisim. 

Dll'lll-slv'l-ty  (dtf'fu-slv'l-ty),  n.  Tendency  to  be- 
come dillu.fBd  ;  tendency,  as  of  heat,  to  become  equal- 
ized by  spreading  through  a  conducting  medium. 

Dig  (dig),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p-  P-  Dbo  (diig)  or  Diooed 
(dTgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Digging.  —  Digged  is  archaic.  ] 
fOE.  dirigen,  perh.  the  same  word  as  diken,  dicheii  (see 
Dike,  Ditch)  ;  cf.  Dan.  dige  to  dig,  dige  a  ditch ;  or 
(?)  akin  to  E.  1st  dag.  V67.]  1.  To  turn  up,  or  delve 
in,  (earth)  with  a  spade  or  a  hoe ;  to  open,  loosen,  or 
break  up  (the  soil)  with  a  spade,  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  pierce,  open,  or  loosen,  as  if  with  a  spade. 

Be  first  to  rfjff  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  get  by  digging  ;  as,  to  dig  potatoes,  or  gold. 

3.  To  hollow  out,  as  a  well ;  to  form,  as  a  ditch,  by 
Temoving  earth  ;  to  excavate  ;  as,  to  dig  a  ditch  or  a  well. 

4.  To  thrust;  to  poke.     ICollorj.] 

You  should  have  seen  children  .  .  .  '/(,7  and  push  their  moth- 
ers under  the  sides,  sayins  thus  to  them  :  Look,  mother,  how 
great  a  lubber  doth  yet  wear  pearls.  Jiofwiifon  CJ/'T-j".,-  Ihipia). 
To  dig  down,  to  undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by  dig- 
cing;  as,  to  dig  down  a  wall.  —To  dig  from,  out  of,  out, 
or  up,  to  get  out  or  obtain  by  digging ;  as,  to  dig  coal 
Jrom  or  out  of  a  mine  ;  to  dig  uiil  fossils ;  to  dxg  up  a 
tree.  The  preposition  is  often  omitted  ;  as,  the  men  are 
digging  coal,  digrjing  iron  ore,  digging  potatoes. —  To 
■dig  in,  to  cover  by  digging  ;  as,  to  dig  m  manure. 

Dig,  V.  i.  1.  To  work  with  a  spade  or  other  like  im- 
plement ;  to  do  servile  work  ;  to  delve. 

Uig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures.         Job  iii.  21. 
I  can  not  din ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.     Luk-e  xvi.  o. 

2.  (Mining)  To  take  ore  from  its  bed,  in  distinction 
from  making  excavations  in  search  of  ore. 

3.  To  work  like  a  digger;  to  study  ploddingly  and 
laboriously.     [Co»^  U.  S.] 

Dig,  n.  1.  A  thrust ;  a  punch ;  a  poke  ;  as,  a  dig  in 
the  side  or  the  ribs.    See  Dig,  v.  I.,  4.     [Co«0(j.] 

2.  A  ido.lding  and  laborious  student.     [C'nn/,  I'.  5.]      l 
Dlg'a-mist   (-4-mTst),  n.      [Gr.    St-  =  6i5  twice   + 
yanea-  to  marry.    Cf.  Bigamist.]    One  who  marries  a 
second  time  ;  a  deuterogamist.  Hammond. 

Dl-gdin'ma  (di-s5m'in.a),  n.  [Or.  Siyonfia  ;  St.-  =  Sk 
twice  +  yi/Mina  the  letter  r.  So  called  because  it  resem- 
bled two  gummas  placed  one  above  the  other.]  (Gr. 
Gram.)  A  letter  (F,  f)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which 
early  fell  into  disuse. 

Igp"  This  form  identifies  it  with  the  Latin  F,  though 
in  sound  it  is  said  to  have  been  ne.arer  V.  It  was  pro- 
nounced, probably,  much  like  the  English  W. 

Dl-gam'mate  (-mit),  l  a.     Having  the  digamma 

Dl-gam'ma-ted  (-mS-tSd),  j  or  its  representative  let- 
ter or  souu'l;  as,  the  Latin  word  vis  is  a  digatiniiafe<l 
form  of  tlie  Greek  is.  Aiidreus. 

Dig'a-mOUS  (dig'a-mus),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  .second 
marriage,  tliat  is,  one  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife  or 
the  first  luisbaud. 

Dlg'a-my  (-mj),  n.  [Gr.  Stya^m  a  second  marriage  ; 
^t-  =  fit's  twice  -|-  yd/ioi  marriage.  Cf.  Bigamy.]  Act, 
or  state,  of  being  twice  married  ;  deuterogamy,    [i?.] 

Dl-gas'trio  (di-gSs'trik),  a.  [Gr.  6i-  =  615  twice  + 
yaa-njp  belly :  cf.  F.  digastrique.']  (Anat.)  (a)  Having 
two  bellies  ;  biventral ;  —  applied  to  muscles  which  are 
fleshy  at  each  end  and  have  a  tendon  in  the  middle,  and 
esp.  to  the  muscle  which  pulls  down  the  lower  jaw. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  the  digastric  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
as,  the  digastric  nerves. 

II  Dl-ge'ne-a  (dt-je'ne-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  =:= 
St?  twice  -|-  yeVos  race,  offspring.]  (Zdol.)  A  division  of 
Trematoda  in  which  alternate  generations  occur,  the  im- 
mediate young  not  resembling  their  parents, 

Dl-gen'e-sls  (dt-j5n'e-sTs),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  genesis.'\ 
{Biol.)  Tlie  faculty  of  multiplying  in  two  ways;  —  by 
ova  fecundated  by  spermatic  fluid,  and  asexually,  as  by 
buds.    See  Parthenogenesis. 

Dig'e-nous  (dtj'e-nus),  a.     [Pref.  di-  -{-  -genous.l 

(Biol.)  Sexually  reproductive. 

SlgenouB  reproduction.    (Biol.)  Same  as  DioENESls. 

Dig'er-ent  (illj'er-^iltl,  a.     [L.  digcrms,  p.  pr.  of  di- 

gpi-nr.     See  Digest.]     Digesting.     [0&,?.]  Bailey. 

Dl-gest'   (dl-jesf),  r,  *.     limp.    &  p.  p.  Digested  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Digesting.]     [L.  digfistns^  p.  p.  of  di- 

gerere  to  separate,  arrange,  dissolve,  digest ;  di-  =  dis- 
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-f  grr/jrc  to  boar,  carry,  wear.  Sco  J28T.]  1.  To  Oifl- 
tribiiti!  or  arrJiiiKc  luethodically ;  to  work  ovc;r  ati-l 
claaaify  ;  to  reduce  to  purtiuiiH  for  ready  use  or  applica- 
tiou  J  as,  to  digest  the  laws,  etc. 

Joining  tliem  tonothcr  and  fliocdnf/  tlicm  into  order.    Jilair. 

Wc  liuvc  cause  to  be  triad  tliut  niattiTH  arc  ho  wcU  digvntu'l. 

2.  (P/ii/siol.)  To  separato  (the  food)  in  its  paHHa^e 
through  tlu;  alimentary  caual  into  tlie  nutritive  and  non- 
nutritive  elenionts  ;  to  prepare,  by  the  action  of  tlie  di- 
gestive juicca,  for  couvereion  into  blood  ;  to  convert  into 
chyme. 

3.  To  think  over  and  arranpo  methodically  in  the 
mind;    to  reduce  to  a   plan  or  method;    to  receive  in 
the  miml  and  consider  carefully;  to  get  au  underatand- 
ing  of  ;  to  com]>rehend. 
Fcchiigly  t/i-irst  tliL-  wordH  you  npcuk  in  prayer.    Sir  //.  Sidnnj. 

Ji'iw  hhuU  this  boMom  multiplied  dtgvM 

Tliu  seiittte'B  courtiiKy  '!  i>nak. 

4.  To  appropriate  for  strengthening  and  comfort. 
(;raiit  thiit  wc  may  in  such  wise  hear  tliem  [the  Scriptures], 

read,  murk,  leuru,  aiid  iuwardly  t/tycsf  them. 

Jiuuk  of  Common  J'raj/rr. 

5.  Hence :  To  bear  comfortably  or  patiently ;  to  be 
reconciled  to ;  to  brook. 
I  never  can  di'jc.H  the  losa  of  most  of  Origen'a  works.  CoterUlt/i: 

6.  (Chem.)  To  soften  by  heat  and  moisture  ;  to  expose 
to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrasa,  aa  a  preparation 
for  chemical  operations. 

7.  (Med.)  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  or  generate  healtliy 
pus,  as  au  ulcer  or  wound. 

8.  To  ripen  ;  to  mature.     [065.] 
yVuW-digcsted  fruits.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  To  quiet  or  abate,  aa  anger  or  grief. 
Dl-gest'  (dt-jSst'),  V.  i.     1.  To  undergo  digestion  ;  as, 

food  iliqrr.t.'i  well  or  ill. 

2    ( ^!f<f.)  To  suppurate  ;  to  generate  pus.  as  an  ulcer. 

Dl'gest  (di'jest),  n.  [L.  tliffestum,  pi.  iligestn,  neut., 
ir.  >lii}fdus,x..x^.:ci.'e.diqeste.  See  Dioest,  i'.  ^]  Tliat 
which  is  digested  ;  especially,  that  which  is  worked  over, 
classified,  and  arranged  under  proper  beads  or  titles; 
esp.  (Za((-),  a  compilation  of  statutes  or  decisions  analyt- 
ically arranged.  The  term  is  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  (see  Pandect),  but  is  also 
specially  given  by  authors  to  compilations  of  laws  on  par- 
ticular topics ;  a  summary  of  laws  ;  as,  Comyn's  Digest ; 
tlie  United  States  Digest. 


A  complote  di-j-sl  of  Hindu  and  Mahommcdan  laws  after  the 
model  of  Justinian' 


.^ .celebrated  Pandects.  Sir  W.  Joiivs. 

Thcv  made  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the 
Ri^'hts  nf  Man.  liurkr. 

Dl-gest'ed-ly  (dT-i.'.^^t'i'd-ly),  adi\  In  a  digested  or 
wcll-arransird  iiiaiinrr  ,   ini'thudically. 

Di-geSt'er  (-Si),  n.     l.   one  who  digests. 

2.  A  medicine  or  an  article  of  food  that  aids  digestion, 
or  strengthens  digestive  power. 

Rice  is  ...  a  creat  restorer  of  liealth,  and  a  p-eat  dU,r*frr. 

Sir  fl .  Jriiijile. 

3.  A  strong  closed  vessel,  in  wbich  bones  or  other 
substances  may  be  subjected,  usually  in  water  or  other 
liquid,  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling,  iu  order  to 
soften  them.  ,,        , ,    . 

Dl-gest'i-l)il'i-ty  (-T-bTl'T-tJ),  n.  The  quaUtyof  bemg 
digestible.  ^„     ,,       ,., ,      _     ,. 

Dl-gestl-ble  (dT-j5stT-bn),  a.  [F.  digestible,  L.  rfi- 
ges/ibih's.l     Capable  of  being  digested. 

Di-gesl'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  digesti- 
ble; di-.-^til.iUty.  ^_     ,.      ^. 

Dl-ges'tion  (dt-j5s'cbun ;  lOG),  m  [F.  dtgestiov,  L. 
dii/esdo.']  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  digesting ;  reduction 
to"order ;  classification ;  thoughtful  consideration. 

2.  {Phifsiol.)  The  conversiou  of  food,  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  into  soluble  and  diffusible  products,  capa- 
ble of  being  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

3.  (Med.)  Gen- 
eration of  pus  ; 
suppuration. 

Dl-gest'ive(di- 
jPst'Tv),a.    [F.(//- 
gestif,   L.   digcsti-    ' 
'viis.'j      Pertaining  ^ 
to  digestion;  hav- 
ing the  power  to  o 
cause   or  promote 
digestion;  as,  the 
digestive  ferments. 
Difjfitire  cheese  and 

fruit  there  sure  will  hi 

n.  j< 


Digestive  apparatus^ 
organs  of  food  digestion, 
esp.  the  alimentary  canal 
and     glands     connected 
with  it. 

Description  of  Pliistration  : 
a  Esophagus  ;  h  Cardiac  end 
of  stomach  ;  c  Pyloric  end  of 
ptomach  ;  d  Duodenum  ;  ef 
Convolutions  of  small  Intes- 
tines ;  ff  Caecum  ;  o'  Vermi- 
form Appendas^e  of  Cff'Cum  ; 
h  Ascending  Colon  ;  i  Transverse  Colon  ; 
/:  Ili>scendins  Colon  ;  I  Sigmoid  Flexure  ; 
III  Rcctnm  ;  ji  Anus  :  o  o  Lobes  of  Liver, 
raised  and  turned  back  ;  p  Hepatic  Duct ; 

(7  Cystic  Duct ;  r  Gall  Bladder  ;  s  C'mi-  Din^rammatic  figure 
ninil  Bile  Duct  ;  (  Pancreas  ;  u  Pancrejitic  of  Digestive  Organs 
Duct,  entering  the  duodenum  with  the  of  Man,  seen  from 
conunon  bile  tliict.  vt-ntral  side. 

—  Digestive  salt,  the  chloride  of  potassium. 

Di-gest'ive,  «.     !•   That  which  aids  digestion,  as  a 
food  or  medicine.  Chaucer. 

That  diaestivc  [a  cigar]  had  become  to  me  as  necessary  as  the 

meal  itself.  Blackw.  Mag. 

2.  (Med.)  (n)  A  substance  which,  when  applied  to  a 

wound    or    ulcer,    promotes    suppuration.     Dunglison. 

(6)  A  tonic.     [7?.] 


DIGNATION 

Dl-geat'or  (dT-jSsfer),  n.     Bee  Dioesteb. 

Dl-ges'ture  (-tiir;  ia5),M.  Digewtion.  [0&*.]  Ilarvcy. 

Dlg'ga-ble  (dlg'girb'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  dug. 

Dlg'ger  (ger),  n.    One  who,  or  tliat  wbich,  dig». 

Digger  wasp  (Zo'oL)-,  any  one  of  the  fossorial  Hymenop- 
tcra. 

DIg'gers  (-gerz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Diggeu.  {EtJnitl.)  A 
digradi-d  tribe  of  California  Indians;  —  80  called  from 
their  iiriictice  of  digging  roots  for  food. 

Dlg'glng  (dTg'glugJ,  n.  1.  The  act  or  tho  i>lace  of 
excavating. 

2.  ;'/.  Places  wbcro  ore  is  dug ;  especially,  certain  lo- 
calitieH  in  Cabfornia,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  at  which 
gohl  ia  obtained.     [A'rr^n/] 

3.  pi.  Region  ;  locality.     [_Low\ 

Dlght  (dit),  r.  t.     limp.  &  p.  1).  DiGHT  or  Diohted  ; 

p.pr.  &  vb.  11.  DiOHTiNO.]     [OL.  dihlrji,  AS.  dihtan  to 

dictate,  command,  dispose,  arrange,  fr.  L,  dietareio  nay 

often,  dictate,  order  ;  cf.  O.  dichlen  to  write  jioetry,  fr. 

L.  dictare.     See  Dictate.]    1.  To  prepare ;  to  put  in 

order;  hence,  to  dress,  or  ptit  on;  to  array;  to  a/Jorn. 

lArchaic]     "  She  gan  the  house  to  digkt."  Cluiucer. 

Two  liamileHB  turtk-s.  '//*//'(  f'<r  Bacrificc.        Fairfax. 

The  cloudy  in  thousand  liveriea  dight.  Miltmi. 

2.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.     iOhs.']   Chaucer, 

Dlght'er  (dither),  V.     One  who  dights.     idl'S.'] 

Digit  (dljTt),  n.    [L.  digitus  finger ;  jirob.  akin  to  Gr. 

SuKTuAos,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  possibly  akin  to  ?:.  toe.  Cf. 

Dactyl.]     1.  {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  terminal  divisiona  of 

a  limb  or  appendage  ;  a  finger  or  toe. 
The  ruminants  have  the  "cloven  loot,"  t. c,  two  hoof ed'/i'//tt 

on  each  foot.  Ou'i-n. 

2.  A  finger's  breadth,  commonly  estimated  to  be  three 
fourtlis  of  an  inch. 

3.  {Miilh.)  One  of  the  ten  figures  or  symbols,  0, 1,  2, 
3,  4,  0,  0,  7,  8,  y,  by  which  all  numbers  are  expressed; 
—  so  called  because  of  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting 
and  computing. 

P^-*  By  some  authorities  the  symbol  0  ia  not  included 
witii  the(/(;/(Y5. 

4.  (Astron.')  One  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon ;  —  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of 
an  eclipse ;  as,  an  eclipse  of  eiglit  digits  is  one  which 
hides  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 

Digit,  V.  t.     To  point  at  or  out  with  tlie  finger,    [i?.] 

Dlg'1-tal  (dTjI-tttl),  a.  [L.  digittiiis.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  fingers,  or  to  digits  ;  done  with  the  fingers ;  as, 
digital  compression  ;  digital  examination. 

Dlg'i-ta'Iin  (dtj'T-ta'lTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  digitaline.']  (a) 
{Med.)  Any  one  of  several  extracts  of  foxglove  (Digi- 
talis), as  the  "French  extract,"  the  "German  extract,'* 
etc.,  which  differ  among  themselves  in  composition  and 
properties,  (b)  (C/iem.)  A  supposedly  distinct  vegetable 
principle  as  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  extracts.  It 
is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and  is  regarded  as  a  glu- 
coside. 

Dlg'i-talls  (dTj'T-talTs),  w.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  digitate. 
So  named  (according  to  Liunaus)  from  its  finger-shaped 
corolla.]  1.  {But.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  fox- 
glove. 

2.  (Med.)  The  dried  leaves  of  the  purple  foxglove 
(Digitalis  pztrpvren),  used  in  heart  disease,  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  etc.  _ 

Dlg'1-tate  (dTj'i-tat),  V.  t.  [LL.  digitatus,  p.  p.  of  digv- 
tore,  fr.  L.  digitus.   See  DioiT.] 
To  point  out  as  with  the  finger. 
[/'.]  Robinson  (End'irti ). 

Dig'1-tate  (dTj'T-tSt),  Dig'i- 
ta'ted  (-ta'tgd),  o.  [L.  di./'/a- 
/».? having fuigers.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing several  leaflets  arranged, 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  at 
the  extremity  of  astern  or  peti- 
ole. Also,  in  general,  charac- 
terized by  digitation. — Dlg'i- 
tate-ly  (-tit-ly),  n.h: 

Dig'i-ta'tion  (dTj'i-ta'shun), 
V.    [Uf.  F.  digitation.']    A  division  into  fingers  or  finger- 
like processes  ;  al.io,  a  fingerlike  process. 

Dig'i-tl-lorm  (dtj'T-ti-fSrm),  a.  [L.  digitus  a  finger 
-j-  'f'-riii.l  Formed  like  a  finger  or  fingers;  finger- 
shnfird  ;  as,  adii;itifonn  root. 

Dig'i-ti- grade  (dTjT-tT-grad),  a.  [L.  digitus  finger, 
toe  -  f/ra,li  to  step,  walk  :  cf.  F.  digit igrade.']  (Zo'ul.) 
Walking  on  the  toes  ;  —  distinguished  from  plantigrade. 

Dig'i-tl- grade,  n.  (Zoo!.)  An  annual  that  walks  on 
it.s  toes,  as  tlie  cat,  lion,  wolf,  etc.  ;  —  distinguished  from 
a  iibintiqrndc,  w  Inch  walks  on  the  palm  of  the  foot. 

Dlg'i-ti-par'Ute  (-r'ar'tit),  a.  [L.  digitus  finger  + 
pnr(if>-.']     (hot.)  Parted  like  the  fingers. 

Dlg'i-tize  (-tiz),  r.  /.  IDigit  +  -ize.1  To  finger  ;  as, 
to  dinltizr  a  pen.     [/:.]  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

Dig'i-to'rl-um  (-to'ri-tim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  digitus  a 
fiu^.-i.]  A  small  dumb  keyboard  used  by  pianists  for 
ex-'ni.-iuL,'  the  fingers;  — called  slIso  dtimb  piano. 

Dig'1-tule  (dlj'T-tul),  n.  \T,.  digitulus,  dim.  of  digi- 
ti/s.]  (Zool.)  A  Uttle  finger  or  toe,  or  something  resem- 
bbug  one.  „     ,.  ,    t.     -     _.- 

Dl-gla'dl-ate  (dt-gla'dt-at),  r.  7.  [L.  digladwn;  du 
—  ,/,\^.  _j_  gladins  a  sword.]  To  fight  like  gkidiators ;  to 
contend  fiercely  ;  to  dispute  violentlj'.     \_Obs.'] 

Digladiadiig  like  .rscliines  and  Demosthenes.       Hales. 

Dl-gla'di-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  Act  of  digladiating. 
[O/'.T.]     "  Sore  diqladiations  and  contests."  Evelyn. 

Di-glOt'tism  (dt-glot'ttz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ii'y^uTTos  speak- 
ing two  languages  ;  5i-  ^  5ts  twice  -{-  7AirTa  tongue. 
See  Glottis.]     Bilingualism.     [li-']  Earle. 

Dl'glyph  (Ji'plTf ),  n.  [Gr.  SiyAw^o?  ;  tv-  =:  Sk  twice 
+  yAv>i>et.v  to  hollow  out,  carve.]  (Arch.)  A  projecting 
face  like  the  triglyph,  but  having  only  two  channels  or 
grooves  svmk  in  it.  Gwilt. 

Dlg-na'tion  (dTg-na'shun),  n.      [L.  dignatio.']     The 
■      '  ■  ■        •  '■'"    "■  ^—.  Tail 


Digitate  Leaf. 


act  of  thinking  worthy;  honor.     [Ofej.]         Jer.  Taylor. 


use,    unite,   rude,   f «ill,    up,    Orn  ;    pity ;    food,    fol>t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  *,    sinsr. 


Ink  ;    then,    tliin  ;    bow  ;    ato  =  z  in  azure. 
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Dlgme  (iliu  or  den),  a.    [F.,  fr.  L.  dignus.    See  Deign.] 

1.  Wortliy ;  honorable;  deserving.    \Ohs.'\     Chaucer. 

2.  Suitable;  adequate;  fit.     [ffti.]  Chaucer. 

3.  Haufflity;  disdaiiiful.     [06.v-.]  C/iaiicfr. 
Dig  nl-tl-ca'tlon  (dt^'uT-fi-ka'sbun),  7i.     [See  Digni- 
ty]    Tlie  act  of  digiiifying;  exaltation. 

Dlg'nl-fled  (dtg'uT-fid),  a.  Marked  with  dignity; 
stately  ;  as,  a  dignified  judge. 

Dig'ni-fy  (dig'nl-fl),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  ji.  Dignified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dignifying.]  [OF.  dignifier,  fr. 
LL.  dignificare;  Ij.  dignus  worthy -{-ficarc  (in  comp.), 
facer e  to  niake.  See  Deign,  and  Fact.]  To  invest  with 
dignity  or  honor ;  to  make  illustrious ;  to  give  distinction 
to  ;  to  exalt  in  rank ;  to  honor. 

Your  worth  will  diguifij  our  feast.        E.  Jnnson. 

Syn.  —  To  exalt ;  elevate  ;  prefer  ;  advance  ;  honor ; 
illustrate  ;  adoni :  ennoble. 

Dlg'ni-ta-ry  (dtg'nT-tS-rj),  n. ; pi.  Dignitaries  (-rtz). 
[Cf.  F.  dignitaire,  fr.  L.  difjniias.l  One  who  possesses 
exalted  rank  or  holds  a  position  of  dignity  or  liouor  ;  es- 
pecially, one  who  holds  an  ecclesiastical  rank  above  that 
of  a  parocliial  priest  or  clergyman. 

Dlg'ni-ty  (dtg'nt-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Dignities  (-tTz).  [OE. 
dignete,  dig/iile.  OF.  digne/e,  ilig/il/e,  F.  dignite.  fr.  L. 
dtffniia.i,  from  dig7}tis   worthy.      See   Dainty,   Deign.] 

X.  The  state  of  being  worthy  or  honorable  ;  elevation 
of  mind  or  character ;  true  worth  ;  excellence. 

2.  Elevation  ;  grandeur. 

The  digtnt;/  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings,  f^hak. 

3.  Elevated  rank ;  honorable  station ;  high  office,  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical ;  degree  of  excellence  ;  prefer- 
ment ;  exaltation.  Macaiilay. 

And  the  king  said,  "VThat  honor  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to 
Mordecai  fcr  this  ?  E:fth.  vi.  6. 

Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  .  .  .  the  excellencv  of  (/iV/ni/y, 
and  the  excellency  of'power.  'Gen.  xllx.  '3. 

4-  Quality  suited  to  inspire  respect  or  reverence  ;  loft- 
iness and  grace;  impressiveness  ;  stateliness;  —  said  of 
mien,  manner,  style,  etc. 

Alctter  written  with  singular  energy  and  dignittioi  thoncht 
and  language.  ~    Jlucaulai/. 

5.  One  holding  high  rank  ;  a  dignitary. 

These  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil  of  ihgnities.     Jmle  S. 

6.  Fundamental  principle;  axiom;  maxim.     [06.5.] 
Sciences  con(;luding  from  dignities,  and  principles  known  by 

themselves.  iiir  T.  Uruwiic. 

Syn,  —  See  Decorum. 

To  stand  upon  one's  dlgnltyj  to  have  or  to  affect  a  high 
notion  of  one  s  own  rank,  privilege,  or  character. 

They  did  not  sMn'/  ujion  thi  u-  (hgnttif.  nor  give  tlit-ir  minds  to 
being  or  to  teeming  as  elegant  and  as  tine  as  anybody  lise. 

/.*.  G.   irinte. 

Dlg-no^tion  (-no'shiin),  n.  [L.  dignoscere  to  distin- 
Ruish  ;  di-zzidis-  -j- gnoscere^  voscere,  to  learn  to  know.] 
DistingTiishiiig  mark ;  diagnostic.  [06.?.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

DIg'o-nous  ldTg'6-nus),  a.  [Gr.  St- —  5is  double  4- 
ywita  an  an;,'!'.-.]     Having  two  angles.  Smart. 

Drgram  (di'grSm),  n.  [Gr.  6t-  ^  3is  twice  -j-  ypdy-tia 
letter.]     A  digraph. 

pl/graph  fdi'graf ).  n.  [Gr.  5i-  —  St?  twice  +  ypa4,-q  a 
writing,  ypd-^mv  to  write.]  Two  signs  or  characters  com- 
bined to  express  a  single  articu^ted  sound ;  as  ca  in 
head,  or  (k  in  bftfk. 

Dl-graph'ic  (di-grafTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
digraph.  //.  Sweet. 

Di-gress'  (dT-gr6s'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Digressed 
(-great') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diokessing.]  [L.  digressus, 
p.  p.  of  digredi  to  go  apart,  to  de\iate ;  (//-  =  (/(.-;-  -\-  gradi 
to  .step,  walk.  See  Grade,]  1.  To  step  or  turn  aside  ; 
to  deviate  ;  to  swerve  ;  especially,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
main  subject  of  attention,  or  course  of  argument,  in 
writing  or  speaking. 

Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digress  in  latitude.    Holland. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardlv  room  to  digress 
into  a  particular  delinitiou  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  signifi- 
cation of  any  term.  ZocXre. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  path ;  to  transgress  ; 
to  offend.     lR.-\ 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  on  tliy  digressing  son.  Slial: 

Dl-gress',  n.     Digression.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Dl-gres'Slon  (dl-grSsh'tin),  n.  [L.  digressio:  cf.  F. 
digression. '\  1.  The  act  of  digressing  or  deviating,  esp. 
from  tlie  main  subject  of  a  discourse  ;  hence,  a  part  of  a 
discourse  deviating  from  its  main  design  or  subject. 

The  'Hfjrii-^sions  I  can  not  excuse  otherwise,  than  bv  the  confi- 
dence that  no  man  will  read  them.  .^ir  ']V.  TcmjAe. 

2.  A  turning  aside  from  the  right  path  ;  transgression; 
offense,    [i?.] 

TJien  my  digression  ir  ro  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face.  Shak. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  elongation,  or  angular  distance  from 
the  8iin  ;  —said  chiefly  of  the  inferior  planets.     [/?.] 

Dl-gres'slon-al  (-«1),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
ch:ira<  t'-r  ..f.  a  digression  ;  departing  from  the  main  pur- 
poH.-  or  hiil.j.rt.  T.   Warton. 

Dl-gress'ive  (dt-grEsTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  digressi/.]  De- 
parting fritni  the  main  subject ;  partaking  of  tlie  nature 
of  dign-KHion.  Johnson. 

Dl-greBS'lve-Iy,  adv.    By  way  of  digression. 

Digue  fdHg  or  dTg),  n.  [F.  See  Dike.]  A  bank; 
adikr.     [Obs.l  Sir  \V.  Tnnple. 

liDl-gyn'1-a  (dt-jTnrr-4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6i- =  5t? 
twice  \- yvvri  a  woman,  ii  female,]  {Bot.)  A  Linna^an 
order  of  plants  having  two  styles. 

Dl-gyn'l-an  Mi-jTn'T-«n),  I  rt.    [Cf.  F.  </i>/n/'.]   {Bnt.)  ^ 

plg^y-notis  fdTjT-nas),  i  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Di.;yiii.i ;  lnving  two  Htyles. 

Dl-ho'dral  (<It-he'drr/l),  a.  f Gr.  It-  —  5i>  twtre  -f-  Upa 
a  seat,  Ix-ittnin.  base,  fr.  H^ttrdai  to  sit.  Cf.  DiErmAL.] 
Having  two  plane  faces;  as,  the  dihedral  summit  of  a 
crystal. 

Dihedral  uigle,  the  angular  space  contained  between 


planes  which  intersect.  It  is  measured  by  the  angle 
made  by  any  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  two  planes. 

Di-he'dron  (dt-he'drun),  n.  [See  Dihedral.]  A  fig- 
ure witli  two  sides  or  surfaces.  Buchanan. 

Di'hex-ag'O-nal  (di'bfks-ag'o-nal  i,  a.  [Pref .  (//-  -j-  hex- 
agonal.'\  {a)  Consisting  of  two  hexagonal  parts  united; 
thus,  a  dihexagonal  pyramid  is  composed  of  two  hexago- 
nal pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  (6)  Having  twelve 
similar  faces  ;  as,  a  dihifxagonol  prism. 

Dl'l-amb'  (.di'^i-Smb'),  n.     A  diiambus. 

Dl'l-am'bUS  (-Sm'bus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sh'om^os  ;  5t- 
^  6ts  twice  -\-  ia/i^os.  See  Iambus.]  (Pros.)  A  double 
iambus  ;  a  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses  (^ ■  — ). 

Di-i'O-dide  (dt-i'S-dld  or  -did  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  </(-  + 
iO(/ine.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  a  binary  type  contain- 
ing two  atoms  of  iodine;  —  called  also  bin  iodide. 

Di  1-sat'O-gen  (di'i-s5t'5-j5n),7!.  [Pref.  di-  -p  isafine 
-r ''J' "■]  {('li'iii.)  A  red  crystalline  nitrogenous  sub- 
staiKi-  nf  artificial  production,  which  by  reduction  passes 
dirertly  to  indit^o. 

Di-Ju'di-oant  (dt-ju''dT-knnt),n.  \li.dijudicans,\>.  pr.] 
One  uiio  dijiidicates.      [A'.]  Wond. 

Di-ju'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dutoicated 
(-ka  ted) ;  J),  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dijddicating  (,-ka'ting).]  [L. 
dijudicatus,  p.  p.  of  dijiidicare  to  decide  ;  di-  =z  dis-  + 
Judicare  to  judge.]  To  make  a  judicial  decision ;  to  de- 
cide ;  to  detenu ine.     IB.]  Hales. 

Di-JU^dl'Ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  dijudicatin.']  The 
act  of  dijudicatiug  ;  judcuieut.     [A'.]  Cockeram. 

II  DiOca  (de'ka),  n.  [Native  West  African  name.]  A 
kind  of  food,  made  from  tlie  almondlike  seeds  of  the 
Irvingia  Barteri,  much  used  by  natives  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  ;  —  called  also  dika  bread. 

Dike  (dik),  n.  [OE.  die,  dike,  diche,  ditch,  AS.  die 
dike,  ditch  ;  akin  to  D.  dijk  dike,  G.  deieh,  and  prob. 
teich  pond,  Icel.  dtki  dike,  ditch,  Dan.  dige  ;  perh.  akin 
to  Gr.  TctYos  (for  Seixos)  wall,  and  even  E.  dough  ;  or 
perh.  to  Gr.  tZ<J.os  pool,  marsh.  Cf.  Ditch.]  1.  A 
ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by  digging. 

Little  channels  or  dikes  cut  to  every  bed.  7!atj. 

2.  An  embankment  to  prevent  inmidations ;  a  levee. 
Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  .  .  . 
Shutout  the  turbulent  tides.  Longjillow. 

3.  A  wall  of  turf  or  stone.     IScot."] 

4.  (GeoL)  A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral  matter,  usually 
an  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  filling  up  rents  or  fissures 
in  the  original  strata. 

Dike,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Diked  (dikt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Diking.]  [OE.  diken,  dichen,  AS.  dlcian  to  dike. 
See  Dike.]  1.  To  surround  or  protect  with  a  dike  or 
dry  bank  ;  to  secure  with  a  bank, 

2.  To  drain  by  a  dike  or  ditch. 

Dike,  V.  i.    To  work  as  a  ditcher ;  to  dij^.     [065.] 

He  would  thresh  and  thereto  dike  and  delve.    Chaucer. 

Dik'er  (dicker),  n.     1.  A  ditcher.        Piers  Plowman. 

2.  One  who  builds  stone  walls ;  usually,  one  who 
builds  tliem  without  lime.     IScot.'] 

Di-Iac'er-ate  (di-Ias'er-at  or  dt-),  v.  U  limp.  &  p.  p. 
DiLAf  erated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dilacerating 
(-a  ting).]  [L.  dilaceratu.s,  p.  p.  of  dHacerare  to  tear 
apart ;  di-  :=  dis-  -f-  lacerare  to  tear.]  To  rend  asuuder ; 
to  tear  to  pieces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Di-laC''er-a'tion  (-a'shSn),  n.  [L.  dHaceratio:  cf.  F. 
'dilare ration.^     The  act  of  rending  asunder.      Arbuthnot. 

Di-la'ni-ate  (dl-la'nT-at),  v.  t.  [L.  dilaniatus,  p.  p. 
of  di/auia re  to  dilacerate  ;  di-  ^dis-  -\-  laniare  to  tear  to 
pieces.]     To  rend  in  pieces  ;  to  tear.     IB."]  JloweU. 

Di-la'ni-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  A  rending  or  tearing  in 
pieces  ;  dilaceration.     [A.] 

Dl-lap'l-date  (dT-15p'T-dat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
lapidated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Dilapidating 
(-da'ttng).]  [L.  dilapidare  to  scatter  like  stones ;  di-  ^=z 
dis-  -\-  Idpidare  to  throw  stones,  fr.  la/n's  a  stone.  See 
Lapidary.]  1.  To  bring  into  a  condition  of  decay  or 
partial  ruin,  by  misuse  or  through  neglect ;  to  destroy 
the  fairness  and  good  condition  of ;  —  said  of  a  building. 

If  tlie  hibhop,  parson,  or  vicar,  etc.,  dilapidates  the  buiUlmgs, 
or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony.  JUackstone. 

2.  To  impair  by  waste  and  abuse  ;  to  squander. 

The  patrimony  of  the  bishopric  of  Oson  was  much  dilapi- 
dated. )ro..(/. 

Dl-lap'l-date,  v.  i.  To  get  out  of  repair;  to  fall  iuto 
partial  ruin ;  to  become  decayed ;  as,  the  churcli  was 
suffered  to  dilapidate.  Johnson. 

Di-lap'1-da'ted  (-da'ted),  a.  Decayed;  fallen  into 
partial  ruin  ;  injured  by  bad  usage  or  neglect. 

A  ilescrted  and  dilapidated  building.  Cooper. 

Di-lap'i-da'tion  (-da'.shun),  n.  [L.  ddapidatio:  cf. 
F.  dilapidation.]  1.  The  act  of  dilapidating,  or  the  state 
of  being  dilapidated,  reduced  to  decay,  partially  ruined, 
or  squandered. 

Tell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the  dilapidation  of 
their  imblic  estate.  lUirke. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  waste  ;  impairing  of  church  property 
by  an  incumbent,  through  neglect  or  by  intention. 

The  busini'NB  of  dilajni/atwns  came  on  between  our  hislmp 
and  the  Arclihithop  id  York.  .s'tr>/pe. 

3.  {Lfiw)  The  pulling  down  of  a  building,  or  suffering 
it  to  fall  or  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  Burrill. 

Di-lap'i-da'tor  (-da'ter).  n.  [Cf.  F.  dilapidafeur.] 
One  who  cau.ses  dilapidation.  Stn/pe. 

Dl-la;ta;l)ll'l-ty  (dT-lii'tft-bTl'T-t?  or  dt-).  "■  tCf.  F. 
dilatabiliti'.]  The  quality  of  being  dilatable,  or  admitting 
expansion  ;  — opposed  to  covtractibilitii.  Bau. 

Di-lat'a-ble  (-tii.b'l).«.  fCf.  F.  dilatable.]  Capable  of 
expansion  ;  tliat  m.iy  be  dilated  ;  —  opposed  to  contraeti- 
ble  ;  a-s,  tlic  lungs  are  dilatable  by  the  force  of  air ;  air  is 
dilafablr  by  heat. 

DU'a-ta'tion  (dTPA-ta'sbfin),  n.  [OE.  dilatacfoun,  P. 
dilata/iati,  I>.  dilatatio,  fr.  dilatarr.  See  Dn-ATP,.  and 
cf, '2d  Dilation.]  1.  Prolixity ;  diffuse  discourse.  [06.v.] 
"  Wliat  needotli  greater  dilatation  f  "  Chaucer. 


2.  The  act  of  dilating  ;  expansion ;  an  enlarging  on  all 
sides;  the  state  of  being  dilated  ;  dilation. 

3.  (Ayiat.)  A  dilation  or  enlargement  of  a  canal  or 
other  organ. 

llDil'a-ta'tor(dTl'i-ta't5r),  «.  [NL.  Cf.  L.  dilatator 
a  propagator.]  {Anat.)  A  muBcle  which  dilates  any 
part ;  a  dilator. 

Di-late'  (di-laf  or  dt-lat';  277),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p^ 
Dilated  (-lat'ed) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dilating  (-lat'tng).] 
[L.  ddatare;  either  fr.  di-  =  dis-  -\-  latus  wide,  not  the 
same  word  as  latus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear  (see 
Latitude)  ;  or  fr.  dilatux,  used  as  p.  p.  of  dijl'erre  to 
separate  (see  Delay,  Tolerate,  Differ,  and  cf.  Dilato- 
ry) :  cf.  F.dilaier.]  1.  To  expand  ;  to  distend  ;  to  enlarge 
or  extend  in  all  directions  ;  to  swell ;  —opposed  to  con- 
tract; as,  the  air  dilates  the  lungs  ;  air  is  dilated  by  in- 
crease of  heat. 

2.  To  enlarge  upon ;  to  relate  at  large ;  to  tell  copi- 
ously or  diffusely.     [A.] 

Do  nie  the  favor  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  now.      Shak. 

Syn.— To  expand;  swell;  distend;  enlarge;  spread 
out ;  amplify  ;  expatiate. 

Di-late%  r.  i.  l.  To  grow  wide  ;  to  expand  ;  to  swell 
or  extend  in  all  directions. 

His  heart  dilaits  and  glories  in  his  strength.     Addison. 
2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously ;  to  dwell  in  narra- 
tion ;  to  enlarge  ;  —  with  on  or  upoji. 

But  atill  they  on  their  ancient  joys  ddate.  Crabf>e. 
Dl-late',  a.  Extensive ;  expanded.  [O65.]  B.Jonson. 
Di-Iat'ed,  a.     1.  Expanded  ;  enlarged.  Shak. 

2.  {Bat.)  Widening  into  a  lamina  or  into  lateral  wing- 
like  appendages. 

3.  {Zn'ol.)  Ha\ing  the  margin  wide  and  spreading. 
Di-lat'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  dilated  manner.  Fcltham. 
Di-lat'er  (-er),  7^.     One  who,  or  that  which,  dilates^ 

expands,  or  enlarges. 

Dl-la'Uon  (dt-la'shnn  or  dt-),  n.  [L.  dilatio.  See  DiL- 
ATORY.]    Delay.     [O65.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Di-la'tion,  71.  [From  dilate,  v.,  cf.  DaATATioN,  Di- 
lator.] The  act  of  dilating,  or  the  state  of  being  dilated  ; 
expansion;  dilatation.  3Irs.  Browning. 

At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  rolled.  Tcnnysort. 
A  gigantic  dilation  of  the  hateful  figure.       Dickens. 

D3-!at'ive  (-lat'Tv),  a.  Causing  dilation;  tending  to 
dilate,  or  enlarge ;  expansive.  Coleruiqe. 

Dil'a-tom'e-ter  (diPa-t5m'e-ter),  n.  IDilate  -f-  -ine^ 
ter.]  {I'lnjsics)  An  instrument  for  measuring  tlie  dilata- 
tion or  expansion  of  a  substance,  especially  of  a  fluid. 

Di-lat'or  (di-lat'er  or  dt-),  71.  [See  Dilate.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  widens  or  expands. 

2.  {Anof.)  A  muscle  tliat  dilates  any  part. 

3.  {Med.)  An  instrument  for  expanding  a  part ;  as,  a 
urethral  dilator. 

Dil'a-tO-rl-ly  (dTl'a-to-rT-ly),  adv.  With  delay ;  tardily. 

Dil'a-to-ri-ness,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  dilatory  ; 
lateness;  slowness;  tardiness;  sluggishness. 

Dil'a-tO-ry  (dll'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  dilatorius,  fr.  dilator 
a  delayer,  fr.  dilatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  dijf'eire  to  defer, 
delay :  cf.  F.  dilatoire.    See  Dilate,  Differ,  Defer.] 

1.  Inclined  to  defer  or  put  off  wliat  ought  to  be  done 
at  once;  given  to  procrastination;  delaying;  procrasti- 
nating; loitering;  as,  a  rf/6f/ory  servant. 

2.  Marked  by  procrastination  or  delay  ;  tardy;  slow; 
sluggish  ;  —  said  of  actions  or  measures. 

Alva,  as  usual,  brought  his  (/i7ci(ory  policy  to  bear  upon  his 
adversary.  Jfotlti/. 

Dilatory  plea  (Lair),  a  plea  designed  to  create  delay  in 
the  trial  of  a  cause,  generally  founded  upon  some  matter 
not  eoimected  with  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Syn. —  Slow;  delaying;  sluggish;  inactive;  loitering; 
behmdliaud  ;  backward  ;  procrastinating.    See  Slow. 

Dil'dO  (dll'do),  n.  A  burden  in  popular  songs.  lObs.J 
Delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings.  Shak, 

Dll'do,  n.  (Bot.)  A  columnar  cactaceous  plant  of  the 
Wi'st  Indies  (Ce7'eus  Su-art:ii). 

Di-lec'tion  (dl-lSk'shun),  n.  [L.  dilectio:  cf.  F.  dilec- 
ti/»i.    See  Diligent.]    Love;  choice.    [Obs.]    T.Martin. 

Dl-lem'ma  (dT-lem'mA  or  dt-),  n.  [L.  dilemma,  Gr. 
8i\-qfxfj.a  ;  Bt'  z=  6ts  twice  +  Aa^^ol'et^'  to  take.  See  Lem- 
ma.] 1.  (Logic)  An  argumt-nt  whicli  presents  an  antag- 
onist with  two  or  more  altcrnativcti,  but  is  equally  con- 
clusive against  him,  whiclie\cr  alternative  he  chooses. 

Cf^^The  following  are  instances  of  the  dilemma.  A 
young  rlictorician  applied  to  an  old  sophist  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain  reward 
to  be  paid  when  he  should  gain  a  cause.  Tlie  m;uster  sued 
for  his  reward,  and  the  scliolar  endeavored  to  elude  hie- 
c\a\n\hy  o,dileinma.  '*  If  I  gain  my  cause,  I  shall  with- 
hold your  pay,  because  the  judge's  award  will  be  against 
you  ;  if  I  lose  it.  I  mav  witlilmld  it,  brcause  I  shall  not  yet 
nave  gained  a  cau.se.  '  "  On  tin-  cnntrary,"  says  the  mas- 
ter, "  if  you  gain  yonr  i\nis.-,  y.m  must  pay  me,  because 
you  are  to  pay  me  when  yon  gain  a  cause ;  if  you  lose  it, 
you  nmst  pay  me,  because  the  judge  will  award  it." 

Johnson. 

2-  A  state  of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present 

theniselvps  on  every  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 

what  course  to  pursue  ;  a  vexatious  altennitive  or  pre* 

dicament ;  a  difficult  choice  or  position. 

A  (strong  dilf-mma  in  a  desperate  C08C  1 

To  act  with  infamy.or  quU  tlie  place.  Swift. 

Horns  of  a  dilemma,  alternatives,  each  of  which  is  etiually 
ditli.ultof  t-nc.nniHTiug. 

Dll'et  lant'  (dil'.'t-tSnl').  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dil- 
ettiuiteiHin  ;  amateur  ;  as,  dilettant  speculation.    Carlyle. 

Dll'et-tant'  (dtl'St-tSnt').  u.     A  dilettante. 

Tlll>u^:h  few  art'lovcrs  can  be  connoisKeurp,  niony  ore  </(7rf- 
taiitf.  J-'atihvU. 

!■  DUet-tan'te  (dTl'{!t-tan't£  or  dMut-tiin'tft),  "■  /  p'- 
Dilf,ttanti  (-te).  [It.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  dileffare  to  take 
delight  in,  fr.  L.  delecfare  to  delight.  See  Dklioht,  v.  t.] 
An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  popularly,  an 


ale,   senate,    cAre,    am,   iirm,    usk,    final,    ftll ;    «jve,   «vent,    find,    fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    111  ;    old,    obey,    orb.    Odd  ; 
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amateur ;  especially,  one  who  follows  an  art  or  a  branch 
of  kiiowledtje,  desultorily,  or  for  anmsemeiit  only. 

The  true  PDct  is  ii.it  uii  iccLutric  creatun-,  imt  u  more  artiwt 
liviiiK  only  lor  urt,  n..t  ii  dieuuier  or  a  diUttaut'-.  M\,\,i\i)^  tli.' 
iiectar  of  cxiBteuce,  while  lie  kccpa  uluol  Iruni  Us  ilc-opfr  iiil.:r- 

DU'et-tan'te-lsh  (-ITl'St-taii'ti-Tbh),  a.  Somewhat  like 
a  ililettiintG.  ,  ™,        ^  ^ 

Dil'et-tan'te-ism  (.ITl/et-tJn'tii-Tz'm),  n.  Tho  state 
or  finality  of  being  a  dilettante  ;  tlie  diiaultory  pursuit  of 
art,  science,  or  literature. 

Dll'et-tant'lsh  (-tant'Iwli),  a.     DilettanteiKh. 

DlVet-tant'lsm  (-tantTz'm),  n.     Same  aa  Dilettan- 

TEisM  •'''•  ^^'^'■^'■'JS""- 

Dil'i-gence  (dtl'T-jcns),  n,     [F.  dilioencc,  L.  dilvjen- 

lia.^      1.  The   quality   of   being   diligent;    carefulness; 

caruful  attention  ;  —  tho  opposite  of  nr;i/i(/ence. 

2.  Interested  and  persevering  iipplication;  devoted 
nnd  painstaking  olfoit  to  accomplish  what  is  under- 
taken ;  assiduity  in  service. 

Tliat  which  ordinary  nit-n  are  tit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  :  uihI 
tho  beat  of  ine  13  dili'fwr.  ^huK. 

3.  {i^cois  Lmv)  Process  by  which  persons,  lands,  or 
effects  are  seized  for  debt ;  proc(is.i  for  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  or  Uie  prnductiiui  of  writings. 

To  do  one's  diligence,  give  diligence,  use  diligence,  to  exert 
one's  aelf  ;  to  make  interi'-stiMl  and  earnest  endeavor. 
And  eucli  of  them  </»i!,  nil  /lis  diUgaice 
To  do  unto  the  fe^te  ruverence.  (hauccr. 

Syn.  —  Attention  ;  industry  ;  assiduity  ;  sedulousness  ; 
earnestness;  constancy;  heed;  heedfuliieaa;  care;  cau- 
tion. -  Diligence,  iNDUSTiiY.  IndH.stni  has  the  wider 
sense  of  the  two,  implying  an  lial.itual  ih;votion  to  labor 
for  some  v;iluable  end,  as  knn«  Udjjc.  property  ,.etc.  Dd- 
iiience  denotes  earnest  appliratioii  to  some  specihc  object 
or  pursuit,  uhi.li  iiio,v  ..r  h-ss  .lM-e,tly  has  a  strong  hold 
on  one's  interests  or  le.liiigs.  A  man  nia>;  be  ddujentior 
a  time,  or  in  seeking  some  lavorite  end,  without  meriting 
the  title  of  industiiniis.  Such  was  the  case  with  J  ox, 
while  Burke  was  eminent  not  only  for  ddfonicp. 'owt  ni- 
diistni ;  he  was  always  at  work,  and  always  lookmg  out 
for  some  new  field  of  mental  effort. 

The  sweat  of  mduAtni  would  dry  and  die, 

But  for  the  end  it  workw  to.  Shak. 

r>di(}onre  and  iicciirucy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  histor- 

iciil  writer  iiniy  ascribe  to  hunself.  Gil^bon. 

\\  Di'li-gence'  (dJ'le-zhaNs'),  n.     [F.]  A  four-wheeled 

public  stagecoach,  used  in  France. 

Dil'i-gen-cy  (dTl'T-jen-sy),  n.  [L.  dillgentia.']  Dili- 
gence; care;  persevering  endeavor.  {.Obs.']  Milton. 
Dil'1-gent  (-j^nt),  a.  [F.  diligmt,  L.  diligms,  -^•)ifi.t, 
p.  pr.  of  ddigtrCy  dilecium,  to  esteem  higldy,  prefer  ;  <//- 
—  ilis-  -f  ler/ere  to  choose.  See  Legend.]  1.  Prosecuted 
with  careful  attention  and  effort ;  careful ;  painstaking ; 
not  careless  or  negligent. 

The  judj^'es  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.    Vent.  xix.  IS. 
2.  Interestedly  and   perseveringly  attentive  ;   steady 
and  earnest  in  application  to  a  subject  or  pursuit ;  assid- 
uous; industrious. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore kings.  i''-ov.  XXII.  -2:1. 
Ddifjoit  cultivation  of  elecant  literature.      Presa'tt. 
Syn.  — Active;  assiduous;  sedulous  ;  laborious;  perse- 
■vering  ;  attentive  ;  industrious. 

DU'1-gent-ly,  "'''''■  In  a  diligent  manner ;  not  care- 
lessly ;  not  negligently  ;  with  industry  or  assiduity. 

Ve  shall  ddigcntlu  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God.  f).-uf.  vi.  W. 

Dill  (dTl),  n,  [AS.  d!lp,;  akin  to  D.  dtJIe,  OHG.  fdli, 
G.  (////,  dillr,  Sw.  dill,  Dan.  dih^  {liof.)  An  herb  (P^^'f- 
cedanum  fjniveolnis),  the  seeds  of  which  are  moderately 
warming,'pungent,  and  aromatic,  and  were  formerly  used 
as  a  soothing  medicine  for  children  ;  —  called  also  dill- 
seed.  ^-  Prior. 
Dill,  V.  t.  [OE.  dillev,  fr.  dxd  dull,  n.]  To  still ;  to 
calm  ;  to  soothe,  as  one  in  pain.     [06s.] 

Dilllng  (dillTng),  n.     A  darling ;  a  favorite.     \_Obs,'\ 
"Whilst  the  birds  biUin;:. 
Each  one  with  hia  dilliii;/.  Drwitnn. 

Dll-lU'ing  {dTl-lii'Tng),  v.  (Min.)  A  process  of  sort- 
ing ore  by  washing  in  a  hand  sieve.  [Written  also  de- 
iuing.] 

Dil'ly  (dTl'l>-)i  "-  [Contr.  fr.  diligence.^  A  kind  of 
stagecoach.     "'The  Derby  dilhj.''  J.  H.  Frere. 

Dil'ly-dal'ly  (-dSl'lJ),  v.  i.  [See  Dallv.]  To  loiter 
or  trille  ;  to  waste  time. 

Di-lOg'ic-al  (dT-15i'T-kfil),  n.  Ambiguous ;  of  double 
meaning.     {Ohs.^  T.  Adamx. 

Dll'o-gy  (dil'o-jy),  9}.:  pi.  Dilooies  (-jTz).  [L.  di- 
logiiy  Gr.  5iAoyitt,  fr.  6iAoyo?  doubtful ;  fit-  i^  5is  twice 
'\-  Aeyetf  to  speak.]  {Rlirf. )  An  ambiguous  speech  ;  a  fig- 
ure in  which  a  word  is  used  in  an  equivocal  sense.     [R.'\ 

Dl-lu'cid  (dT-lii'sid),  a.  [L.  ddiicidux,  fr.  dihicere  to 
be  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  apart.  See  Lucid.] 
Clear;  lucid.  lObs.']  Bacon.  ■—  Dl-lu'cW-ly,  adv. 
I0bs.'\  —  Di'lu-cid'i-ty  (diau-std't-ty),  n.     iObs.'\ 

Di-lu'ci-dat©  (di-ln'si-dat),  t'.  /.  [L.  diliicidatjis,  p. 
p.  of  dilucid'ire.]     To  elucidate.     [Obs.}  Bogle. 

Dl-lu'cl-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  n.  [L.  dilucidatio.'\  The 
act  of  making  clear.    [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Dil'U-ent  (dTl'u-ait),  a.  [L.  dihiens.,  p.  pr.  of  dduere. 
See  Dilute.]  Diluting;  making  thinner  or  weaker  by 
admixture,  esp.  of  water.  Arbtdhnot. 

Dll'U-ent,  n.     1.  That  which  dilutes. 

2.  (Med.)  An  agent  used  for  effecting  dilution  of  the 
blood  ;  a  weak  drink. 

There  is  no  real  ddnnd  but  water.  Arbuflinnf. 

Di-lule'  (dT-liit'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diluted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Diluting.]  [L.  ddu/us,  p.  p.  of  dilverr.  to  wash 
away,  dilute  ;  di-  —  dis-  -\-  liierr,  equiv.  to  larare  to 
wash,  lave.  See  La^ve,  and  cf.  Deluge.]  1.  To  make 
thinner  or  more  liquid  by  .admixture  with  something  ;  to 
thin  and  dissolve  by  mixing. 

Mix  thpir  waterv  store 
■With  the  chyle's  ciirrrnt.  and  <ldnre  it  more.    Elacl-more. 
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2.  To  diminish  the  strength,  flavor,  color,  etc.,  of,  by 
mixing  ;  to  reduce,  especially  by  the  addition  of  water  ; 
to  temper ;  to  attenuate  ;  to  weaken. 

LeHt  tliL-HC  coIorH  whould  be  dduled  und  weukenecl  by  the  mix- 
ture of  any  udventitioun  lit,'ht.  -S'''  i-  .*':i'rtun. 

Dl-lUte'  (dt-luf),  V.  i.  To  become  attenuated,  thin, 
or  weak  ;  as,  it  <ldutrs  easily. 

Dl-lUte^  a.    [L.  dilulns,  p.  p.]    Diluted  ;  thin  ;  weak. 
A  .hliilr  iind  wateritth  expoBitiori.  JJii/>l.ii>n. 

DMut'ed  (ilT-lu'trd),  II.  Reduced  in  strength;  thin; 
weak.  —  Di  lut'ed  ly,  -"Ir. 

Dl-lute'nesa  (.-lut'nes),  7i.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dllut<^  ■''/>■   H'(/AiK.v. 

Di-lut^er  (-lii'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dilutes 
or  makes  thin,  more  liquid,  or  weaker. 

Dl-lu'tlon  (dt-ln'shun),  71.  [Of.  h\  dilution.']  The  act 
of  diluting,  or  the  ntate  of  being  dilut(;d.  ArbuOmut. 

Dl-lu'vl-^  (dT-lu'vT-^a),  (/.  [L.  diluvitdiJi,  fr.  dilu- 
vium.} 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge,  eap.  to 
the  great  deluge  in  tlic  days  of  Noah  ;  diluvian. 

2.  {Geol.)  Effected  or  produced  by  a  flood  or  deluge  of 
water  ;  —  said  of  coarse  and  imperfectly  stratified  depos- 
its along  ancient  or  existhig  water  courses.  Similar  nn- 
Htratitied  deposits  were  formed  by  the  agency  of  ice. 
The  tiirii'uf  deposition  lias  been  called  the  W/«)'(V/7?'7'or/(. 

Di-lu'vl-aMst,  /;.  On.- who  explains  geological  phe- 
nomena l.y  the  N'.achiau  ddtige.  Lyrll. 

Di-lu'vl-an  (-an),  «.  [Cf.  F.  dilnvien.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  deluge,  e.sp,  to  the  Noachian  deluge;  dilu- 
vial ;  as,  of  diluvian  origin.  Buckland. 

Di-Iu'vl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  diluviare.}  To  run  as  a 
fiood.     [Obs.]  Sir  E.  Sandijs. 

Di-lu'vl-um  (-Gm),  n. ;  pi.  K.  Diluviums  (-umz),  L. 
DiLuviA  (-4).  [L.  diluvium.  See  Dilute,  Deluge.] 
{(leol.)  A  deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand,  gravel, 
stones,  etc.,  caused  by  former  action  of  flowing  waters, 
or  the  melting  of  glacial  ice. 

IJi^  The  accumulation  of  matter  by  the  orduiary  op- 
eration of  water  is  termed  nlluvium. 

Dim  (dim),  a.  \_Compar.  Dimmer  {-mer) ;  superl. 
Dimmest  (-mSst).]  [AS.  dim  ;  akin  to  OFries.  dim, 
Icel.  dimmr:  cf.  MHG.  iimvier,  timber:  of  uncertam 
origin.]  1.  Not  bright  or  distinct ;  wanting  luminous- 
ness  or  clearness ;  obscure  in  luster  or  sound  ;  dusky  ; 
darkish;  obscure;  indistinct;  overcast;  tarnished. 

The  dim  magnificence  of  pot-try.  Wh-n-ill. 

llow  is  the  gold  become  dim  .'  Lam.  iv.  1. 

I  npver  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  Shak. 

Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding  on. 
Through  words  aud  things,  a  dim  and  perilous  way. 

If  iirdnworth. 

2.  Of  obscure  vision ;  not  seeing  clearly ;  hence,  dull 
of  apprehension  ;  of  weak  perception  ;  obtuse. 

Jlinceye  also  is  dim  by  reason  of  sorrow.    Job  xvit.  7. 
"  The  understanding  is  dim.  Rngns:. 

Et^^  Obvious  compounds  :  dim-eyed  ;  (f/7n -sighted,  etc. 
Syn. -Obscure;  dusky;  dark;   mysterious;   imper- 
fect ;  dull ;  sullied  ;  tarnished. 

Dim,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimmed  (dTind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Dimming.]  1.  To  render  dim,  obscure,  or  dark  ; 
to  make  less  bright  or  distinct ;  to  take  away  the  luster 
of ;  to  darken ;  to  dull ;  to  obscure  ;  to  eclipse. 

A  kins  among  his  courtiers,  who  dims  all  his  attendante. 


JJrf/dcn. 
Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimmed  the  ways.     Coiopri: 

2.  To  deprive  of  distinct  vision  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing 
clearly,  either  by  dazzling  or  clouding  the  eyes  ;  to  dark- 
en the  senses  or  miderstanding  of. 

Iler  starry  eyes  were  ilimmcd  with  streamine  tears.      C.  Pitt. 

Dim,  V.  i.     To  grow  dim.  J-  ^-  Shairp, 

Dim'ble  (dlmHi'l),  n.  [Prob.  orig.,  a  cavity,  and  the 
same  word  as  dimple.  See  Dimple.]  A  bower ;  a  din- 
gle.    [Ohs.]  Drayton. 

Dime  (dim),  n.  [F.  dime  tithe,  OF.  disme,  fr.  L.  de- 
ciwns  the  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  Decimal.]  A  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  cents  ; 
the  tenth  of  a  dollar. 

Dime  novel,  a  novel,  commonly  sensational  and  trashy, 
wliirh  is  .sold  litr  a  <lime,  or  ten  cents. 

Di-men'sion  (dl-mSn'shun),  v.  [L.  dimeyisjo,  fr.  di- 
i}ie7isus,  p.  p.  of  diinetiri  to  measure  out  ;  di-  ^:  dis- 
~\-  mefiri  to  measure  :  cf.  F.  drmevsion.    See  Measure.] 

1.  Measure  in  a  single  line,  as  length,  breadth,  height, 
thickness,  or  circumference;  extension;  measurement; 

—  usually,  in  the  plural,  measure  in  length  and  breadth, 
or  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  extent;  size  ;  as, 
the  ih'mensions  of  a  room,  or  of  a  ship;  the  dimensions 
of  a  farm,  of  a  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  mm  e  than  ordinary  diniFmionK.     H'.  In-inq. 

Space  of  one  dimenaion,  extension  that  has  length  but 

no  lireadth  or  thickness;   a  straight  or  curved  line. — 

Space  of  two  dimenslonB,  extension  which  has  length  and 

breadth,  but  no  thickness  ;    a  plane  or  curved  surface. 

—  Space  of  three  dimenBioDB.  extension  which  lia^  leinxth. 
breadtli,  and  tliickness;  a  solid. —  Space  of  four  dimen- 
sions, an  imaginarv  kind  of  extension,  whi<h  is  assumed 
to  have  lengtli,  breadth,  thickness,  and  also  a  fourth  im- 
aginary dimension.  Space  of  five  or  six,  or  more,  dimen- 
sions is  .also  sometimes  assumed  in  mathematics. 

2.  Extent ;  reach ;  scope  ;  importance  ;  as,  a  project 
of  large  dimcit.sions. 

3.  (Math.)  The  degree  of  manifoldness  of  a  quantity; 
as,  time  is  quantity  having  one  dimension  ;  volume  has 
three  dimensions,  relative  to  extension. 

4.  {Alg.)  A  literal  factor,  as  numbered  in  character- 
izing a  term.  The  term  f/Z/HfTi-^io?!.-:  forms  with  the  car- 
dinal numbers  a  phrase  equivalent  to  degree  with  the 
ordinal ;  thus,  o-  6-  c  is  a  term  of  five  dimensions,  or  of 
the  fifth  degree. 

5.  ;)/.  (7^A?/5.)  The  manifoldness  with  which  the  funda- 
mental imits  of  time,  length,  and  mass  are  involved  in 
determining  the  units  of  other  physical  quantities.  Thus, 
since  the  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  unit  of 
length  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  dimensions 
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of  velocity  are  said  to  be  !engl/i  -i-  lime  ;  the  dimentionl 
uf  work  arc  muss  X  (lenyl/i)-  -r-  (limey;  the  dimemimi 
of  deuHity  are  liuiss  -i-  {IcntjthY, 

DlmenBlon  lumber.  Dlmennlon  scantUng,  or  Dimension  Block 
((.'ilr/j.),  lumljiT  lor  biiiMmt;,  lac;.,  cut  to  tli»^  8iz»-ii  usually 
in  demand,  or  to  Hjitrial  mizch  aH  ordt-rtMl.  -  Dimenelon 
Btone,  Ktoini  delivert'il  Iruiii  tin!  quarry  rout;li,  but  Ijrouglit 
to  hucli  HiztjB  ail  are  reiiuibite  lor  cuttintf  to  dimciuiioiw 
Kivuu. 

Dl-men'Bion-al  (dt-m6u'(»Lttii-al),  a.     Fertaiuiwg  to 

dillll-IIHioM. 

Di-men^sioned  (-f-liund),  a.  Having  dimcnBiona.  [ic.J 
Dl-men'sion-less  (-tiliuii-lSii),  */.  WitlioutdimeiiBion*; 

liaviiiK  no  rii.preciable  or  liotf'uortliv  cxtt-nt.  Milltrtl. 

Di-men'si-ty(-i>I-tJ),  n.    Uimiinion.   [/.',]      JImtU. 

Dl-men'sive  (-bTv),  a.  Having  diuieuBiouH ;  iiiarkiug 
dimensions  or  tlie  liinltB. 

Wliocun  draw  tin-  kouI'b  f/nwrtwtVc  llnCB  ?     Sir  J.  Davla. 

II  Dim'e-ra  (dfin'S-ri),  n.  nl.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  Ji-  =  J« 
twice  -f  (xtpot  part.]  (Xoil.)  ('0  A  divition  of  Coleop- 
tcra,  liaving  two  joints  to  tlie  tarBi.  (I)  A  divinion  of  tlie 
Hiniiiptera,  including  tlie  apliidB. 

Dim'er-an  (-er-wn),  v.    [Ximl.)  One  of  tlie  Dimera. 

Dlm'er-OUS  (-er-Si.),  n.  LUr.  64-  =  6is  twice  +  fiepK 
part.]    Composed  of,  or  liaving,  two  parts  of  each  kind. 

t^"  A  lUiiirrous  flower  has  two  sepals,  two  petals,  two 
stamens,  and  two  pistils. 

Dlm'e-ter  (-f-tcr),  n.  [L.  rlimdur,  Gr.  6i>BTpo5  ;  Si-  = 
619  twice  +  (ieVpoi' measure.]  Having  two  poetical  meas- 
ures or  meters. —  71.     A  verse  of  two  meters. 

Dl-meth'yl  (dt-mi!tli'Il),  n.  [i'ref.  di-  +  melhyl.] 
(Chrm.)  Kthane  ;— sometimes  so  called  because  re- 
garded as  coiiBisting  of  two  methyl  radicals.  Bee  ExHAJfE. 

Dl-met'rlC  (dt-met'rlk),  n.  [Sec  DlMETEB,  a.]  (Crys- 
liillu'l.)  Same  as  Tetkaoonal.  Vuna. 

Dim'i-ca'tlon  (dtni'I-ka'shuil),  n.  [L.  dimimlio,  fr. 
<;i7«i«jr<- to  fight.]     A  fight ;  contcrt.    [0/,.t.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Di-mld'l-ate  (dt-mld'I-St),  n.  [L.  dimidialus,  p.  p. 
of  dimidiare  to  halve,  fr.  dimidijts  half.     See  Demi-.] 

1.  Divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  reduced  to  half  in 
shape  or  form. 

2.  (Biol.)  (11)  Consisting  of  only  one  half  of  what  the 
normal  condition  recjuires;  having  the  appearance  of 
lacking  one  half;  as,  a  dimidi<dr  li-af,  which  li.a8  only 
one  side  developed,  (b)  Having  tlie  org.ans  of  one  side, 
or  half,  different  in  function  from  tlie  corresponding  or- 
gans on  the  otlier  side;  as,  dimiditde  hermapliroditism. 

Dl-mid'l-ate  (-at),  r.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Duudiated; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dimidiating.]  1.  To  divide  into  two  equal 
parts.     [04.5.]  Cockeram. 

2.  (Her.)  To  represent  the  half  of  ;  to  halve. 

Dl-mld'i-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  rfimW/Vdo.]  The  act 
of  dimidiating  or  halving;  the  state  of  being  dimidiate. 

Di-mln'ish  (dl-mln'Tsh),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dimin- 
ished (-Isht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dl.MlNlSHIxeJ  [Pref.  di- 
(=  L.  di.i-)  +  minish:  cf.  L.  dimiiiiierr,  F.  dimmtier, 
OE.  diminuen.  See  Dis-,  and  lIisisH.]  1.  To  make 
snualler  in  any  manner ;  to  reduce  in  hulk  or  amount ; 
to  lessen ;  —  opposed  to  augment  or  increase. 

Not  itimi'ii.^1),  but  rather  increase,  tite  debt.        Tinrrow. 

2.  To  lessen  the  authority  or  dignity  of ;  to  put  down  ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  abase  ;  to  weaken. 

This  dotli  not!iini,'(/i(«i'i((sA  their  opinioii. 

Jii)h!/iiMii  iilure  s  itopta). 
I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  na- 
tions. ■£-*■  ^'^^  ^■ 
O  thou  ...  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  (Hinini.^hc'l  he:ids.  MdUvi. 

3.  (Mils.)  To  make  smaller  by  a  half  step ;  to  make 
(an  interval)  less  than  minor  ;  as,  a  diminislied  seventh. 

4.  To  take  away  ;  to  subtract. 
X(.ither  shall  ye  fhwnnsh  ought  from  it.    Deut.  iv.  2. 

Diminished  column,  one  whose  upper  diameter  is  less 
th.an  the  lower.—  Diralnlehed.  or  Dlmir.ishiEe,  Bcale.  a  scale 
of  gradation  used  in  tindiug  tin'  liiKir.  ut  points  for 
drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  tlie  Ionic  volute.  Otrdl.— 
DiminiBliing  mle  (Arcfi. ),  a  board  cut  witli  a  concave  edge, 
for  fixing  the  entasis  and  curvature  of  a  shaft.  —  Dmiin- 
iBhlng  Btile  (.4ir/;.),  a  stile  which  is  narrower  in  one  part 
than  in  another,  as  in  many  glazed  doors. 

Syii.  —  To  decrease ;  lessen  ;  abate  :  reduce ;  contract ; 
curtail ;  impair ;  degrade.    See  Decrease. 

Di-min'isll,  r.  ?".  To  become  or  appear  less  or  smaller ; 
to  lessen  ;  as,  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  diminishes 
as  we  recede  from  it. 

Di-mln'lsha-ble  C-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  di- 

mioislicd  or  lessened. 

Di-min'isher  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  di- 
minishes 811  vtl,iog.  Cierke  (1C37). 

Dl-mln'ish-ing-ly,  ndr.     In  a  manner  to  dimmish. 

Di-min'ish-ment(-mciit). n.  Diminution.  [/..]  (Jiete. 

Di-min'U-en'dO   (dT-mln'ii-Sn'do  ;  It.    de-menoo-an'- 
do),  adv.     [It.,  p.  pr.  of  dimintiire  to  di- 
minish.]    (.Vus.)  In  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing manner  ;  with  abatement  of  tone  ; 
decrescendo  :  —  expressed  on  the  staff  by    Diminuendo. 
i>im.,  or  3imiK.,  or  the  sign. 

Dl-min'u-ent  (-fnt),  a.  [L.  dimmuens.  p.  pr.  of  di- 
miniiere      S"e  Diminish.]     Lessening.      Bp.  Sanderson. 

Dim'i-nu'tal  (dim'T-nu'tsl),  a.  Didicating  or  causmg 
diminution.  _  „„,...,    ¥'"''/■' 

Dim'i-nute  (dlmT-nut),  a.  Sm.aU;  diminished;  di- 
minutive.     lOhs.-i  .  r^/V'-  ^"^ 

Dim'i-nute-ly,  adr.    Diimnutively,    [Ots.] 
Dim'i-nu'tlon  (-nii'shiin),  n.    [L.  diminutto,  or  perh 
rather  ,1,-minulio:  cf.  F.  diminution.     See  DlsnsisB. 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  or  of  making  or  becomin; 
less  ;  state  of  being  diminished  ;  reduction  in  size,  quan 
tity,  or  degree  ;  —opposed  to  niiffmenlalion  or  increase. 

2.  The  act  of  lessening  <liiniity  or  consideration,  or  the 
st,ate  of  being  deprived  of  dignity  ;  a  lowering  in  estim.a- 
tion  ;  degradation  :  abasement. 

The  world's  opinion  or  dimimition  of  me.    Eikon  Sasilile. 
Xor  thinks  it  diminuHfm  to  be  ranked  m  ■»■ 

In  military  honor  next.  Ffnhps. 


use,    unite,    lyde,    full,    iip,    flrn ;    pity ;    food,    fiibt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sms. 


ink  ;    tben,   thin  ;    bo>- ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Dlm'ply  (-plj?),  a.  Full  of  dimples,  or  smnll  dcprcs- 
BioriB  ;  .liMiiiV.l ;  as,  tho  ilimply  pool.  Thommn. 

.  Dlm'-sl|;ht'ea  (-Biff.!),  «.  II:ivii,i;  dim  siRl.t;  lack- 
mn  r»Tc -puon.  —  Dlm'-slght'ed-ness,  n. 

l!  Dlm'y-a  (dliiil-;.),  Dim  y-a'rl-a  (-5'rl.;i),  n.  pi. 

LKL.,  \r.  ij-!.^i..  —  U<:  + ii<,fi.v  to  close-.]  (Zo'il.)  An 
order  of  lamcllibranchiatc  mollusks  liaviiiK  an  anterior 
and  posterior  adductor  muscle,  an  the  common  clam.  Sec 
Bivalve, 

Dlm'y-a'rl-ail  (-ii'rl-<7n),  n.  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertaln- 
ioK  to  the  Dimyri.  —  ».     One  of  the  Dimya. 

Dlm'y-a-ry  (drmT-S-rJ),  a.  &  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as 


DIMINUTIVAL 

3.  (Law)  Omission,  inaccuracy,  or  defect  in  a  record. 

4.  (Mus.)  lu  counteriioint,  the  iinitatiou  of,  or  reply 
to»  a  subject,  in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those 
of  the  subject  itself. 

Syn,  —  Decrease ;  decay;  abatement;  reduction;  de- 
duction ;  decrement. 

Di-mln^U-ti'val  (dt-mtn'S-ti'val),  a.  Indicating  dim- 
inution ;  dimunitive.  "  Diminutival  forms  "  [of  words]. 
£arle.-~ii.     A  diminutive.     Earle. 

Dl-mln'u-tivo  (dT-min-u-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  deminnti- 
vus,  F.  diminuti/.']  1.  Below  the  average  size;  very 
small ;  little. 

2.  Expressing  diminution ;  as,  a  diminutive  word. 

3.  Tending  to  diminish.     \_E.'\ 

Diminutiv-:  of  liberty.  Shaftesbury. 

Di-mln'll-tlve,  n.  1.  Something  of  very  small  size  or 
Talue  ;  an  insignificant  thing. 

Such  water  flies,  diminutivis  of  nature.  Shak. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  derivative  from  a  noun,  denoting  a 
small  or  a  young  object  of  the  same  kind  with  that  de- 
noted by  the  primitive;  aa,  gosling,  eaglet,  lambkin. 

Babyisms  and  dear  lUmimttiL-es.  Tennys^on. 

C^^  The  word  sometimes  denotes  a  derivative  verb 

which  expresses  a  diminutive  or  petty  form  of  the  action, 

Di-min'u-tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  diminutive  manner. 
Di-min'a-tive-nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  diminu- 
tive ;  sniallness  ;  littleness  ;  minuteness. 
Dim'lsh  (dtm'Tsh),  o.     See  Dimmish. 

Di-mis'Slon  (di-mTsh'un),  n,  [L.  dimissio.  See 
DmiT,  and  cf.  Dismission.]  Leave  to  depart ;  a  dismiss- 
ing.    [Obs.)  Barroic. 

Diin'ls-SO-ry  (dimTs-so-n? ;  277),  o.  [L.  dimiisorius : 
cf.  F.  dimissoire.  See  Dimtt.]  Sending  away  ;  dismiss- 
ing to  another  jurisdiction  ;  granting  leave  to  depart. 

Letters  dimiBsory  (EccL),  letters  given  by  a  bishop  dis- 
mi-ssiiiK  a  person  who  is  removing  into  another  diocese, 
and  ■'■■■oinmending  him  for  reception  there.  Hook: 

Dl-mit'  (dT-iuTt'),  r.  t.  [L.  diinittere  to  send  away, 
let  go  ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  mittere  to  send.  See  Dismiss.]  To 
dismis-s,  let  go,  or  release.     [Obs.'] 

Dim'l-ty  (dlml-ty),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  5i>ito5  of  dou- 
ble thread,  dimity;  5t- =:  61?  twice  +  ^iVo?  a  thread  of 
the  warp;  prob.  through  D.  diemet,  or  F.  dimtte,  de- 
mitte.  Cf.  Samite.]  A  cotton  fabric  employed  for  hang- 
ings and  furniture  coverings,  and  formerly  used  for 
women's  under-garmeuts.  It  is  of  many  patterns,  both 
plain  and  twilled,  and  occasionally  is  printed  in  colors. 

Dimly,  ndv.  In  a  dim  or  obscure  manner ;  not  bright- 
ly or  cli-.iiiy  ;  v.ith  imperfect  sight. 

Dim'niish  (-mTsh),  1  a.    Somewhat  dim  ;  as,  dimmish 

Diin'my  (dlm'my),  )      eyes.     "/>iwimi/ clouds." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dim'ness,  n.  [AS.  dimn€ss.'\  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  dim  ;  lack  of  brightness,  clearness,  or  distinct- 
ness ;  dullness ;  obscurity. 

2.  Dullness,  or  want  of  clearness,  of  vision  or  of  intel- 
lectual perception.  i)r.  II.  3Iore. 

Syn,— Darkness;  obscurity;  gloom.    See  Darkness. 

Di'mozpli'  ('li'morf'),  "■  [Gr.  5t>opi^os  two-formed  ; 
5tf  twice  (see  Di-)  +  fiop^-q  form.]  {Crystallog.)  Either 
one  of  the  two  forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance;  as, 
calcite  and  aragonite  are  dimorphs. 

Dl-moi'phic  (dt-mSr'fik),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
diinori>hiMu  ;  ilimorphous. 

Di-mor'phism  (-flz'm),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dimorphisme.l 

1.  (Biol.)  Ditference  of  form  between  members  of  the 
same  species,  as  when  a  plant  has  two  kinds  of  flowers, 
both  hermaphrodite  (as  in  the  partridge  berry),  or  when 
there  are  two  forms  of  one  or  both  sexes  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly. 

Dimorphvmi  is  the  condition  of  the  appearance  of  the  same 
species  under  two  dissimilar  forms.  Da'-wtn. 

2.  {Cn/s(al/og.)  Crystallization  in  two  independent 
forms  of  the  same  chemical  compound,  as  of  calcium  car- 
bonate as  calrite  and  aragonite. 

Dl-mor'phous  (-fiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dimorphe,']  1.  {Biol.) 
Chararterizt'd  by  dimorphism  ;  occurring  under  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  not  dependent  on  sex  ;  dimorphic. 

2.  (Cri/siallog.)  Crystallizing  under  two  forms  funda- 
mentally diflfereut,  while  having  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. 

Dim'ple  (dTm'pM),  n.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  dim.  ot  dip. 
See  Dip,  and  cf.  Dimble.]  1.  A  slight  natural  depres- 
sion or  indentation  on  the  surface  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  eap.  on  the  cheek  or  chin.  Milton. 

The  ilimplc  of  her  cliin.  I*nor. 

2.  A  slight  indentation  on  any  surface. 
Thftrarden  pool's  dark  Rurface  .  .  . 
Breakfi  into  '/imjilra  Hnmll  and  bright.     Wordaxvorth. 

Dlm'ple,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimpled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dimpling  (-pllng).]  To  form  dimples ;  to  sink 
mto  deprcHsions  or  little  inequalities. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimjd.d  on  the  main.        T)ni<iai. 

Dlm'ple,  V.  t.    To  mark  with  dimples  or  dimplelike 

depn-shions.  Shak. 

Dlm'plo-ment  (-m-^t),  n.     The  sUte  of  being  diml 

pled, or  niark*_-d  with  gentle  depressions.     [7?.] 

"■'  f  f,Tound'fl  most  gentle  dimpliincnt.     Mr*.  Jirnumii 
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Din  (dtn),  n.  [AS.  dyne,  dyn  ;  akin  to  Icel.  dynr, 
and  to  AS.  dynian  to  resuuud,  IceL  dynja  to  pour  down 
hke  hail  or  rain  ;  cf.  Skr.  dUuni  roaring,  a  torrent,  dhvan 
to  sound.  Cf.  Ddn  to  ask  payment.]  Loud,  confused, 
harsh  noise ;  a  loud,  continuous,  rattUng  or  clanging 
sound  ;  clamor ;  roar. 

Think  you  a  httle  <Un  can  daunt  mine  ears  ?         Shak. 

He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar.        Sir  TF.  Hcoti. 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town.        Tennyson. 

Din,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Dinned  (dind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Dinning.]     [AS.  dynian.     See  Din,  ?*.]     1.  To  strike 

with  confused  or  clanging  sound  ;  to  stun  with  loud  and 

continued  noise ;  to  harass  with  clamor ;  as,  to  din  the 

ears  with  cries. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  din ;  to  repeat  noisily  ;  to  ding. 

This  hath  been  often  tlinned  in  my  ears.  Su.\f't. 

To  din  into,  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  another  by  frequent 

and  noisy  repetitions.  Sir  W.  iScott. 

Din,  V.  i.     To  sound  with  a  din  ;  to  ding. 

The  gay  viol  'liumn'j  in  the  dale.         A.  Setrard. 

Di-naph'thyl  (dt-nSf'thTl),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -|-  naph- 
fhylem-.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystalline  hj'drocarbon, 
C:;i,Hi^,  obtained  from  naphthylene,  and  consisting  of  a 
doubled  naphthylene  radical. 

Di'nar  (di'ner  or  de-uar'j,  n.  [Ar.  dinar,  from  Gr. 
Sr)vdpiov,  fr.  L.  denarius.  See  Denieb.]  1.  A  petty 
money  of  accounts  of  Persia. 

2.  An  ancient  gold  coin  of  the  East. 

Din'ar-chy  (dln'ar-ky),  71.    See  Diarchy. 

Dine  (din),  r.  i.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Dined  (dind) ;  p.  pr. 
&.  rb.  n.  Dining.]  [F.  diner,  OF.  disner,  LL.  disnare, 
coutr,  fr.  an  assumed  disjunare  ;  dis-  +  an  assumed  j'h- 
nare  (OF.  jtiner)  to  fast,  for  L.  jejunare,  fr.  jejiinus  fast- 
ing. See  Jejune,  and  cf.  Dinner,  Dejeuner.]  To  eat 
the  principal  regular  meal  of  the  day ;  to  take  dinner. 

Now  can  1  break  my  fa't,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep.       Shak. 

To  dine  with  Doke  Humphrey,  to  go  without  dinner;  — a 
phrase  commun  in  Elizabetli:in  literature,  said  to  be  from 
the  practice  of  tlie  pour  gentry,  who  beguiled  the  din- 
ner hour  by  a  promenade  near  the  tomb  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  Old  Saint  Paul's. 

Dine,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  furnish  \\-ith 
the  chief  meal ;  to  feed  ;  as,  to  diiie  a  hundred  men. 

A  table  massive  enough  to  liave  dined  Johnnie  Arnistrons  and 
his  merry  men.  ^"n-  )('.  .Scott. 

2.  To  dine  upon ;  to  have  to  eat.  [Ots.]  "  What 
will  ye  dine.'^  Chancer. 

DIn'er  (din'er),  n.     One  who  dines. 

Din'er-out'  (-out'),  ".  One  who  often  takes  his  din- 
ner away  from  home,  or  in  company. 

A  brilliant  dinrr-nut,  tlioiigh  but  a  curate.         Btiron. 

Di-net'lc-al  (dl-netl-kal),  a.  [Gr.  ^ivtlv  to  whirl 
round.]     Revolving  on  an  axis.     \_Obs.'\     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ding  (ding),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dinged  (dtngd). 
Dang  {Obs.),  or  Dung  (Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dinging.] 
[OE.  (hingen,  dengen  ;  akin  to  AS.  dencgan  to  knock, 
Icel.  dengja  to  beat,  hammer,  Sw.  ddnqa,  G.  dengeln.} 

X.  To  dash;  to  throw  violently.     {Obs.'} 

To  ding  the  book  a  coifs  distance  from  him.       Stilton. 

2.  To  cause  to  sound  or  ring. 

To  ding  (anything)  In  one's  ears,  to  impress  one  by 
noisy  repetition,  as  if  by  hammering. 

Ding,  r.  2.    1.  To  strike;  to  thump;  topoimd.    [O65.] 
Dikcn,  or  delven,  or  dingen  upon  sheaves.    Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  sound,  as  a  bell;  to  ring ;  to  clang. 
The  fretful  tinkling  of  the  convent  bell  evermore  dinging 

among  the  mountain  eclioes.  If.  Irrint/. 

3.  To  talk  with  vehemence,  importunity,  or  reitera- 
tion ;  to  bluster.     [Lou'] 

Ding,  n.     A  thump  or  stroke,  especially  of  a  bell. 
Ding'dong^    (dTng'dSng'  ;     115),    n.        [See    Ding.] 

1.  The  sound  of,  or  as  of,  repeated  strokes  on  a  metal- 
lic body,  as  a  bell ;  a  repeated  and  monotonous  somid. 

2.  {Iforol.)  An  attachment  to  a  clock  by  whicli  the 
quarter  hours  are  struck  upon  bf-lls  of  difi'crent  tones. 

Din'gey  (dtn'gj-),  Din'gy,  Din'ghy,  n.  [Bengalee 
dingi.}  1.  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the  East  Indies. 
[Written  also  dinghey."]  Malcom. 

2.  A  ship's  smallest  boat. 

Din'gl-ly  (ilTn'jT-ly),  adv.     In  a  dingy  manner. 

Din'gi-ncss,  ?/.    Quality  of  being  dingy  ;  a  du.sky  hue. 

Din'gle  ('Un'g'l),  ??.  [Of  uncertain  origin:  cf.  AS. 
ding  prison  ;  or  perh.  akin  to  dimble.]  A  narrow  dale  ; 
a  small  dell ;  a  small,  se- 


It  often  hunts  in  packs. 


eluded,    and     embowered 
valley. 

Din'gIe-dan'gle(-d?En/- 

g'l),    adv.      In  a  dangling 
inaruier. 

Din'go(dTn'gfi),n.  (Zn- 
ol.)  A  wild  dog  found  in 
Australia,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  .1 
very  early  period.  It  li:i> 
awolflike  face,  bushy  tail, 
and  a  rediliwh  brown  color. 

Dlng'thTlft'  (dTng'thrlft'),  n. 
A  spendthrift.     [Obs.] 
M'ilt  tln.u,  therefore,  a  drunkard  bo, 
A  tlhiijthriff  and  a  knave  ?        Prant. 

Dln'gy  f'lTn'jJ),  a.  [rmupar. 
DiNoiEK  (-jT-nr) ;  .•nqxrl.  Dingi- 
est.] [I'rnb.  fr.(///H.//.Cf.DlTNOY.] 
Soiled ;  sulUed ;  of  a  dark  or  dusky 
color;  dark  brown;  dirty. 
"  Scraps  of  dingy  pap<'r." 

11  Dlnlch'thys  (dt^nik'.ht');   '"'ZlllS^'r.'r'XT- 
n.  ^  [INlv.,  fr.  (rr.  epifo?  terrible 

+  ijf^iit  fiBh.l    iPolcon.)    A  genus  of  large  extinct  De- 
TOniftn  ganoid  fisheH.     In  some  parts  of  Ohio  remains  of 
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the  Dinichthys  are  abundant,  indicating  animals  twenty 
feet  in  length, 

Din'lng  (dining),  n.  &  a.  from  Dine,  v. 

C^^  Used  either  adjectively  or  as  the  firi^t  part  of  3 
compound ;  as.  di?ung  hall  or  dinmy-haU,  dinin'j  room. 
dimng  table,  etc.  * 


[•s-. 


Dink  (dtnk), 


^cot.]     Burn. 

Dink,  v.  t. 


.     [Etj-mol.  uncertain.]    Trim;  neat. 
Dinkly,  adv. 
To  deck  ;  —  often  with  out  or  up.    [Scot."} 
Din'mont  (dln'mOnt),  n.    {Zool.)  A  wether  sheep  be- 
twet-n  one  and  two  years  old.     [Scot.] 

Din'ner  (djn'ner),  n.      [F.  diner,  fr.  diner  to  dine. 
See  Dine.]     1.  The  prijicipal  meal  of  the  day.  eaten  by 
most  people  about  midday,  but  by  many  (especially  ia 
cities)  at  a  later  hour. 
2.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast. 

A  grand  political  dinner.  Tennyson, 

C^^  Dinner  is  much  used,  in  an  obvious  sense,  either 
adjectively  or  as  the  first  nart  of  a  comnound  :  as,  r/v«««- 


Kestornfi-m  of   Dinothe- 
rium  (i>.  giijanteuni). 


,  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  ;  as.  diiiTier 

time,  or  dinnrr-time,  dinner  bell,  dinner  hour,  etc. 
Din'ner-less,  a.    Having  no  dinner.  Fuller^ 

Diu'nei-ly,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner.     [R.] 

The  dinnerhj  officer.  Cupleff. 

r  pi-noc'e-ras  (dt-n5s'e-ras),  n.      [NL,,  fr.  Gr.  Seivos- 

terrible  -f-  itepay,  -aTO<;,   horn.]      (Pateon.)  A  genus  of 

large  extinct  Eocene  mammals  from  Wyoming  ;  — called 

also  Vintatherium,.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

G^"  Tliey  were  herbivorous,  and  remarkable  for  three- 
pairs  of  hornlike  protuberances  on  the  skull.  The  males- 
were  armed  with  a  pair  of  powerful  canine  tusks. 

II  Di-nor'nis  (dt-nSr'nTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Seirds  ter- 
rible -|-  opj-i?  bird.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct,  08- 
trichlike  birds  of  gigantic  size,  which  formerly  inhabited- 
New  Zealand.     See  Moa.     [Written  also  Deinornis.] 

Di'no-saur  (di'no-sar),  »  n.    [Gr.  biiv6<;  terrible  -|- 

Di'no-san'ri-an  (-sa'rt-ffn),  (  o-aOpos  lizard.]  (Pa- 
lean.)  One  of  the  Diuosauria.  [Written  also  rfeiTiOjawr, 
and  dcinosauriaji.] 

II  Di'no-sau'ri-a  (di'no-sa'rl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr, 
Scti'os  terrible  -I-  iTai)pos  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  An  order  of 
extinct  niesozoic  reptiles,  mostly  of  large  size  (whence  the 
name).  Notwithstandingtheir6ize,they  present  birdlike 
characters  in  the  skeleton,  esp.  in  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs.  Some  walked  on  their  three-toed  hind  feet,  thus 
producing  the  large  *'  bird  tracks,"  so-called,  of  niesozoic 
sandstones ;  others  were  five-toed  and  quadrupedal. 
See  must,  of  Compsogkathds,  also  Illustration  of  DinO' 
saur  in  Appendix. 

Di'no-there  (di'uS-ther),  )  n.  [NL.^fmoMmwm^ 

II  Di'no-the'ri-um  (-the'ri-um),  1     fr.  Gr.  fieii'o?  terri- 
ble-|- ^jypi'oi' beast.]    [Palerm.)  A     1 
large  extinct  proboscidean  mam-  '  ^ 
mal  from   the  miocene  beds   of 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  remark- 
able for  a  pair  of  tusks  directed 
downward    from    the    decurved 
apex  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Din-OSlde  (dTn-oks'Td  or -id), 
n.     (C/i':in.)  Same  as  Dioxide. 

Din'some  (dtn'siim),  a.    Full 
of  din.     [Scof.]  Bums. 

Dint  (dTut),  n.  [OE.  dint,  deyii,  dunf,  a  blow,  AS. 
dynt ;  akin  to  Icel.  dyntr  a  dint,  dynta  to  dint,  and  perh. 
to  L.  fenders  (in  composition).    Cf.  1st  Dent.  Defend.} 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  [Obs.]  "Mortal  t//jj/."  Milton, 
'*  Like  thunder's  diyit."    FaiT-fax. 

2.  The  mark  left  by  a  blow  ;  an  indentation  or  impres- 
sion made  by  violence  ;  a  dent.  Dryden. 

Every  dint  a.  sword  had  beaten  in  it  [the  shield].     Tennyson, 

3.  Force  ;  power  ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase  by  dint  of. 
Now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity.  Shak. 

It  wnf=  by  dint  of  pa.'^sing  strength 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Dint,  t'.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dinted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dinting.]     To  make  a  mark  or  cavity  on  or  in,  by  a  blow- 
er by  pressure  ;  to  dent.  Donne.     Tennyson, 
Dl-nu'mer-a'tion  (dt-nn'mer-a'shfin),  n.     [L.  dinu- 
meratio  ;  di-  z^  dis-  -\-  nnmernre  to  count,  fr.  numei-us 
number.]      Enumeration.     [Obs.]  Biillokar, 
Dl-OC'e-san  (di-os'e-s«n  or  di'o-se'sffn  ;  277),  a.     [LL. 
dioecesanus :   cf.  F.  diocesain.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
diocese  ;  as,  diocesan  missions. 

Di-oc'e-san,  71.  1.  A  bishop,  viewed  in  relation  to 
hiK  diocese  ;  as,  the  diocesan  of  New  York. 
2.  pi.  Tlie  clergy  or  the  people  of  a  diocese.  Strype, 
Di'0-cese  (dl'o-ses),  n.  ;  ;}/.  Dioceses  (-se  sSz).  [OE. 
diorisp,  OF.  diocise,  F.  diocese,  L.  dioecesis,  fr.  Gr.  5iot- 
KTjo-t?  housekeeping,  administration,  a  province,  a  diocese^ 
fr.  StotKcic  to  keep  house,  niaiuage  ;  Sid  through  -f-  oiKctf 
to  manage  a  household,  oi«os  a  house.  See  P'conomy.} 
(Feci.)  The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  ; 
tho  district  iu  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  ecTlesiastical 
autliority.     [Frequently,  but  improperly,  spelt  dioces.t.] 

Dl'O-ce'se-ner  (di  o-se'se-ner  ');•  di'5-ses'ner),  n.  On& 
who  belongs  to  a  diocese.     [Obs.]  Bacon, 

Dl'O-don  (di'6-d5n).  n. 
[Gr.  5i-  zn  5c?  twice  -f-  oSoO;, 
o^diTos,  a  tooth  :  cf.  F.  rfiV>- 
(/"».]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
spiiK'se,  plcclognath  fishes, 
having  the  teeth  of  each  jaw 
iiiii(i-d  into  a  single  heaklike 
phitc.  They  are  able  to  in- 
Hale  the  body  by  taking  in  G\^^W^\b\l  (h'od-m  htisirit). 
air  or  w  atcr,  and,  Iience,  are 

called  glnfn- fishes,  su-rU fishes,  etc.    Called  alBO/wrrt//)inff 
fishes,  and  sea  hedgehogs. 

2.  {^fml.)  A  genus  of  wlmlen, 

Dl'O-dont  (di'o-dSnt),  a.  {Zoal)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  tho  genus  Diodom^n.  A  flah  of  the  genus  Diodon, 
or  an  allied  genus. 


ale,   senate,   cAre,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,    final,    \\]X\    Cve,    event,    Cnd,    fern,    recent;    ice,    idea, 


ni ;    old,    6bey,    drb,    fidd ; 
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II  Dl-OD'cl-a  (dt-o'shl-il),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  5t-  —  3iV 
twice -(- oIkos  a  liuuse.]      1.  {jid.)  A  Linnu-iiii  clasH  uf 
pliiuta  having  the  Htaiueus  and  pistiln  on  dillLTent  plaiitts. 
2>  {Zo'ul.)  A  subclass  of  gastropod  mollubka  in  which 
the  sexes  are  separate.     It  includes  nioi^t  of   the  large 
marine  aperies,  like  the  concha,  cones,  and  cowries. 
Dl-CB'clan  {-sh(/ij),    la.     {Biol.)  Having  the  sexes  in 
Dl-ce'clous  (-sliils),  (       two  separate    individuals  ;  — 
applied  to  [tlants  in  which  the  femalo  flowers  occur  on 
one  indiviihial  and  the  male  flowers  on  another  of  the 
Biinie  spccii'H,  and  to  animals  in  whicli  the  ovum  is  pro- 
duced hy  nne  individual  and  the  sperm  cell  by  auother  ; 
—  opposed  ti)  >/iiiii<i'rioiiS. 

Dl-C0'ciOU3-ly,  <"fi'.     {liioL)  In  a  dio?ciou8  manner. 

Dloecioualy  hermaphrodite  ( /lof. ),  having  flowers  structur- 
ally perlcct,  but  practically  di(eciou», -- those  on  one 
plant  producing  no  pollen,  and  those  on  another  no 
ovules. 

Di-(B'ci0US-neS3,  n.  {Biol.)  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  'Iiiii;ioti«. 

Dl-OS'clsm  t-sTz'm),  n.  {Biol.)  The  condition  of  being 
did'ciouB, 

Dl-og'e-nes  {dt-5j'e-nez),  n.  A  Greek  Cynic  philoso- 
pher (412  '!-'SlZ  B.  c.)  who  hved  much  in  Athena  and  was 
distinguished  for  contempt  of  the  common  aiius  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  for  sharp,  caustic  sayings. 

Diogenes'  crab  (ZooL),  a  species  of  terrestrial  hermit 
crabs  {C'/i('/>it,i  /Ji.n/nirs),  uhundant  in  tlie  West  Indies 
ami  nftrii  .Irstnirlivc  to  rfoitfl.  -  -  Diogenea'  tub,  the  tub 
whirh  the  i)liilii>oi)hcr  l>i<it;<'iu's  is  naid  to  liavo  carried 
about  with  ium  as  Ins  liuubc,  in  which  he  Uved. 

Dl-Ol^COUS  (dt-oi'kSs),  ft.     See  Dicecious. 

11  Dl-Ome-de'a  (di-5m'e-de'a),  n.  [NL.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
genus  of  large  sea  birds,  including  the  albatross.  See 
Albatross. 

II  Di^o-nae'a  (d?o-ne'A),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aiutv-q  a 
name  of  Aplirodite.]  {Bot.)  An  insectivorous  plant.  See 
Venus's  flytrap. 

Di'O-ny'Sian  (di''o-nTsh'(7n),  a.  Relating  to  Dionysius, 
a  raouk  of  the  Gth  century;  as,  the  Bionysian,  or  Chris- 
tian, era. 

Dionyfllan  period,  a  period  of  532  years,  depending  on  tho 
cycle  of  the  sun,  or  28  years,  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
or  l;i  years ;  —  sometimes  called  the  Greek  pasvlud  cycle, 
or  Victoriiin  period. 

Dl'o-phan'tine  (di'o-fSn'tTn),  a.  Originated  or  taught 
by  Diupliuiitus,  the  Greek  writer  on  algebra. 

Diophantine  analysia  iAlg.),  that  branch  of  indetermi- 
nate analysis  wliicli  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of 
rational  values  that  satisfy  given  equations  containing 
squares  or  cubes ;  as,  for  example,  to  find  values  of  x 
and  y  which  make  x-  +  y"  an  exact  square. 

Dl-op'side  (dt-op'sid),  n.  [Gr.  5t-  =  6t>  twice  +  oi//it 
a  sight,  fr.  the  root  of  ol/(o^tat  I  shall  see :  cf.  F.  diopside.^ 
(Min.)  A  crystallized  variety  of  pyroxene,  of  a  clear, 
grayish  preen  color ;  mussite. 

Dl-op'taae  (di-5p'tas),  7^.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Sii  through  -f- 
oKTd<^eiy  to  see  :  cf.  F.  dioptase.']  {Min.)  A  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  copper,  occurring  In  emerald-green  crystals. 

Di-Op'ter  (-ter),     \  n.      [L.    diopfra,  fr.  Gr.  hCoirrpa. 

II  Dl-op'tra  (-tra),  I  See  "Jd  Dioptric]  An  optical 
instrument,  invented  by  Hipparchus,  for  taking  altitudes, 
leveling,  etc. 

llDl-opHre  (de-5p'tr'),  n.  [F.  See  2d  Dioptric] 
{Optics)  A  unit  employed  by  oculists  in  numbering 
glasses  according  to  the  metric  system ;  a  refractive 
power  equal  to  that  of  a  glass  whose  principal  focal  dis- 
tance is  one  meter. 

Dl-Op'trlc  (di-5p'trTk),  a.  {Optics)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  dioptre,  or  to  the  metric  system  of  numbering 
glasses.  ^  n.     A  dioptre.     See  Dioptre. 

Dl-op'trlc  (dt-up'trTk),  )  a.      [Gr.  hi.o-mpiK6<;   belong- 

Dl-Op'tric-al  (-trT-kal),  )  ing  to  the  use  of  the  hioTt- 
Tpa  ;  Sl-  =i:  Sid  through  4"  the  root  of  6<pofj.ai  I  shall  see  : 
cf.  F.  diopirique .'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics  ;  assist- 
ing vision  by  meansof  the  refractii.in  of  light ;  refractive  ; 
as,  the  dioptric  system ;  a  dioptric  glass  or  telescope. 
*'  Dioptrical  principles."  NichoL 

Dioptric  curve  {Geom.),  a  Cartesian  oval.  See  under 
Cartesian. 

Di-op'tricsfdt-5p'trTks),  n.  [Gr.  ri  fitOTrrptKa  :  cf.  F. 
dioptriquc.']  {Optics)  The  science  of  the  refraction  of 
light ;  that  part  of  geometrical  optics  which  treats  of  the 
laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  passing  from  one  medi- 
um into  another,  or  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  or  glass,  and  esp.  tlirough  different  lenses  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  catoptrics,  which  refers  to  rejlectcd  light. 

Dl-op'try  (-trj),  n.     {Optics)  A  dioptre. 

D^O-ra^ma  (di'6-ra'ma  or -ra'ma),  ?;.  [Gr.  Siopac  to 
see  tJirough  ;  5i-  ^  Sid  through  +  opai'  to  see ;  cf.  opa^a 
that  which  is  seen,  a  sight  :  cf.  F.  diorama.  Cf.  Pano- 
rama.] 1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation,  invented  by 
Daguerre  and  Bouton,  in  which  a  painting  is  seen  from  a 
distance  through  a  large  opening.  By  a  combination  of 
transparent  and  opaque  painting,  and  of  transmitted  and 
reflected  light,  and  by  contrivances  sucli  as  screens  and 
shutters,  much  diver^ty  of  scenic  effect  is  produced. 

2.  A  building  used  for  such  an  exhibition. 

Dl'0-ram'ic  (di'o-rSm'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

Dro-rlsm  (di'o-riz'm),  7i.  [Gr.  5topicr|U,6?,  fr.  Stopt^eu- 
to  distinguish ;  5t-  =  Sid  through  +  opi^etv  to  divide 
from,  fr.  opos  a  boundary.]  Deftuition  ;  logical  distinc- 
tion.    [i2.]  Dr.  If.  More. 

Dl'O-ris'tlC    (-ris'tlk),   a.     [Gr.  S top icrrtK 65.]     Distin- 
guishing; distinctive  ;  •defining,     [i?.] — Di'o-ris'tic-al-  ! 
ly  (-tT-kal-ly\  adv.     [72.]  Dr.  Jf.  Mnrc. 

Di'0-rite  (di'i-rit),  7t.  [Cf.  F.  diorite.  See  Diorism.] 
(Min.)  An  igneous  rock,  crystalline  in  structure,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  triclinic  feldspar  and  hornblende. 
It  includes  part  of  what  was  called  greenstone. 

Di^O-rit'ic  (-rtt'Tk),  a.     Containing  diorite. 

Dl'or-thOt'iC  (di'5r-thot'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  SiopflajTiKd?  ;  61- 
^  Sid  4"  opfloOi'  to  set  straight.]  Relating  to  the  correct- 
ing or  straightening  out  of  something  ;  corrective. 


II  Dl'OS-CO're-a  (dI'5s-ko're-A),  n.  [NX.  Named  after 
Diuscuridcs  the  Greek  physician.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants.     Seo  Yam. 

II  Dl-O'ta  (dt-ytiU,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^i'wto?  two-handled  ; 
St-  ^  Si<:  twice  -f-  ous,  wto?,  oar,  handle]  {Rom.  Aritiq.) 
A  vami  or  drinking  cup  having  two  liandles  or  ears. 

Dl-ox'lde  (dt-5kB'Td  or -id;  101),  71.  [i'rL-f.  di- -]- 
ozidi.}  {Chon.)  ((/)  An  oxide  containing  two  atoiuH  of 
oxygen  in  each  molecule  ;  binoxide.  (^)  An  oxide  con- 
taining but  011(3  atom  or  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  two  of  a 
metal ;  a  suboxide.     [O^s.] 

Carbon  dioxide.    See  Carbonic  acid,  under  Carbonic. 

DVox-lnMoI  (di'Oks-Tn'dol),  n.  [Pref.  (/z- -|- orygen 
+  ind<il.\  {i'hnn.)  A  white,  cryfitalline,  nitrogenous 
substance  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  isatiu.  It  is  a 
niember  of  the  indol  scries  ;  —  lienco  its  name. 

Dip  (dtp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dipped  (dTpt)  or  Dipt 
(dipt) ;  p.  pr.  i^  vh.  n.  DiPPiNo.]  [( tK.  di/ipni,  dupprn, 
AS.  di()>])aii:  akin  to  I>an.  diijtpr,  Sw,  duppny  au'l  to 
AS.  di'juin  to  baptize,  OS,  dupian,  J),  i/uojj'  n,ii.  fai'/r/i, 
Sw.  d'tipa.,  Goth,  dmipjaii.,  Lith.  </»/"/.v  deep,  liulli^w,  OSIav. 
dupllhoWow,  and  to  'E.  dive.  Cf.  Dkep,  Dive.]  1.  To 
plunge  or  immerse  ;  especially,  to  put  for  a  moment  into 
any  liquid  ;  to  insert  into  a  fluid  and  withdraw  again. 

The  priest  Bhall  dip  hia  finger  in  tlie  blood.    Lev.  iv.  C. 

[Wat'ry  fowl]  now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep.    2'opc. 

Willie  tlie  prime  ewallow  dips  \\i&  wing.      Tcnnywn. 

2.  To  immerse  for  baptism  ;  to  baptize  by  immersion. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,     Fuller. 

3.  To  wet,  as  if  by  immersing  ;  to  moisten.     \_FQttic'\ 

A  cold  bhudderiiit;  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er.  MUton. 

4.  To  plunge  or  engage  thoroughly  in  any  affair. 

lie  waa  . . .  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons.    Dri/den. 

5.  To  take  out,  by  dii)ping  a  dipper,  ladle,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, into  a  fluid  and  removing  a  part ;  —  often  with 
out ;  as,  to  di//  water  from  a  boiler ;  to  dip  out  water. 

6.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage.     lObs.] 

Live  on  the  use  and  never  dip  tliy  lands.  iJri/dcn. 
Dipped  candle,  a  candle  made  by  repeatedly  dipping  a 
wick  ill  melted  tallow.  —  To  dip  anuff,  to  take  snuff  by 
rubbing  it  on  tlie  gums  and  teetli.  [.Souther?)-  (J.  <S'.]  —  To 
dip  the  co\oxB\  Xiiut.),  to  lower  the  colors  and  return  them 
to  place  ;  —  a  form  of  naval  salute. 

Dip,  V.  i.  1.  To  immerse  one's  self ;  to  become  plunged 
in  a  liquid ;  to  sink. 

The  sun's  rim  dips:  the  stars  rush  out.    Coleridge. 

2.  To  perform  the  action  of  plunging  some  receptacle, 
as  a  dipper,  ladle,  etc.,  into  a  liquid  or  a  soft  substance 
and  removing  a  part. 

Whoever  dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.   L" Estrange. 

3.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate ;  —  followed  by  in  or  into. 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future.  Tciwisim. 

4.  To  enter  slightly  or  cursorily ;  to  engage  one's  self 
desultorily  or  by  "the  way;  to  partake  limitedly  ; —fol- 
lowed by  in  or  into.  ^'■Dipped  into  a  multitude  of 
books. "  Maca  ulny. 

5.  To  incline  downward  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon; 
as,  str.ata  of  rock  dip. 

6.  To  dip  snuff".     [Southern  U.  5.] 

Dip,  n.  1.  The  action  of  dipping  or  plunging  for  amo- 
ment  into  a  liqtud.  *'  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison."  Glover. 

2.  Inclination  downward ;  direction  below  a  horizon- 
tal line  ;  slope  ;  pitch. 

3.  A  liquid,  as  a  sauce  or  gravy,  Berved  at  table  with  a 
ladle  or  spoon,     {Local,  U.  A'.]  Barllett. 

4.  A  dipped  candle.     [^Colloq.']  Marryat. 

Dip  of  the  horizon  (Asfron.),  the  angular  depression  of 
the  seen  or  visible  horizon  below  the  true  or  natural  hori- 
zon ;  the  angle  at  the  eye  of  an  observer  between  a  hori- 
zontal line  and  a  tangent  dra\\^l  from  the  eye  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  —  Dip  of  the  needle,  or  Magnetic  dip.  the 
angle  formed,  in  a  vertical  plane,  by  a  freely  .subpiMidt'd 
magnetic  needle,  or  the  line  of  magnetic  f<irce,  with  ;i 
horizontal  line  ;  ~  called  also  incVnintion.  —  Dip  of  a  stra- 
tum ((fVr'/.),  its  greatest  angle  of  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon, or  that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  direction  or 
strike ;  —  called  also  the  pitch. 

Di-pas'chal  (dt-pils'kal),  a.  \_Vr&t  di--\-pasehnl.'\ 
Including  two  passovers.  Carpenter. 

Dip'chick^  (-lip'ohlk/),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Dabchick. 

Dl-pet'al-OUS  (di-p6t'al-us),  a.  [Pref.  (/;'-  -f-  pttal- 
oiis.'\       {Bot.)  Having  two  petals  :  two-petaled. 

Di-phe'nyl  (dt-fe'nTI),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  phenyl.'] 
{Cheni.)  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C|.H_r,.Cr,Hr,,  ob- 
tained by  leadiug  benzene  througli  a  heated  iron  tube. 
It  consists  of  two  benzene  or  phenyl  radicals  united. 

Dlph-the'ri-a  (dtf-the'ri-a  or  d'Tp-),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
St(^d(pa  leather  (hence  taken  in  the  sense  of  meinbrane) : 
cf.  6e0eti'  to  make  soft,  L.  drpsere  to  knead.]  {Med.)  A 
very  dangerous  contagious  disease  in  which  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  especially  the  throat,  become  coated  with  a 
false  membrane,  produced  by  the  solidification  of  an  in- 
flammatory exudation.    Cf.  Croup. 

Diph-the'rl-al  (-al).        In.     Relating  to  diphtheria; 

Diph-ther'lc(-th6r'Tk),  (      diphtheritic. 

Diph'the-rit'ic  (dTfthe-rit'Tk  or  dip'-),  a.    {Med.) 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  diphtheria. 

2.  Having  characteristics  resembling  those  of  diphthe- 
ria ;  as.  diphtheritic  intiammation  of  tlie  bladder. 

Diph'thong  (dlf thong  or  dtp'-;  115,  277),  7).  [L. 
dijddfinngas,  Gr.  5it/>0oyyo5;  5i-=6t«  twice  -f-  4>^6yyo^ 
voice,  soimd,  fr.  i^Oeyyeadai  to  utter  a  somid  :  cf.  F.  diph- 
ihongue.']  (Orthoepy)  (a)  A  coalition  or  union  of  two 
vowel  soimds  pronounced  in  one  syllable  ;  as,  on  in  out, 
oiin7wise; — called  a.  proper  diphthong,  (ft)  A  vowel 
digraph ;  a  union  of  two  vowels  in  the  same  syllable, 
only  one  of  them  being  sounded ;  as,  ai  in  rain,  eo  in 
people  :  — called  an  improper  diphthong. 

Dlph'thong,  V.  t.  To  form  or  pronounce  as  a  diph- 
thong ;  to  diphthongize,     [i?.]  Clarke. 


Diph-thon'gal  MTf-th^^nV^d  or  dtp-  ;  115),  a.  Relat- 
ing or  bi-luiigiiijj;  to  a  diplitTiong  ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
diplithong.  —  Dlph-thon'gal-ly,  adv. 

Dlph-thon'gallze  ('lii-thon'g^d-iz  or  dtp-;  115),  v.  u 

To  make  into  a  dijilitliong  ;  to  pronounce  as  a  diphthong. 

Diph'thon-ga'Uon(dif'thon-ga'bhun  or  dlf/-), ».  Bee 

Dll'UiHONOIZA'llON. 

DIph-thong'ic  (dTf-tJi5ngTk  or  dYp-;  115),  a.    Of  the 

natiiie  .jf  a  diphthong; ;  diphthongaL  //.  Sweet, 

Diph'thong-i-za'tlon  (dTfahGng-t-zii'Bhtin  or  dTp/-), 
7*.     Tin-  act  of  changing  into  a  diphthong.      //,  Sweet. 
Diph'thong  ize  (-i/.),  v.  t.  &  /.    To  change  into  a  diph- 
thong, as  by  alii  X  ing  another  vowel  to  a  bimiile  voweL 
*'Tfie  dlphtlnnigized  long  vowelfl.'*  //.  Sweet.^ 

Diph'y-cer'cal  (dlf'T-Hcr'k'/l),  a.    [Gr.  ^u^t/^c  doubles 

(Sl-  =  &i<:  twice  4-  ^ucif  to  produce)  -j-  Kepieos  tail,]' 
{Anat.)  Having  the  tail  fln  divided  into  two  equal  parta 
by  the  notochord,  or  end  of  tlie  vertebral  coluimi ;  pro- 
toccrcal.    See  Piiotocekcal. 

Diph'y-gen'ic  (-j6ii1k),  a.  [Gr.  5{<f>u^«  of  double- 
form  4"  'g'-'iic.']  {Zool.)  Having  two  modes  of  embry- 
onic development, 

Dlph'yl-loas  (dtfTl-lSs  or  dt-fTK-),  a.  [Gr.  St-  =  SiV 
twice  4-  f/tvAAoc  leaf:  cf.  F.  diphylle.']  {Bot.)  Having 
two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  etc, 

Dlph'y-O-dont  (dif'T-o.di5nt),  a.  [Gr.  5u^u^s_  double 
(5i-  1=  St?  twice  -j-  ^v«iv  to  produce)  +  oSoiic,  o66ito?, 
tooth.]  {Aiiat.)  Having  two  Buccesslve  sets  of  teeth 
(deciduous  and  permanent),  one  succeeding  the  others 
.as,  a  dijihyndont  mammal ;  diphyodojit  dentition  ;  —  op- 
posed to  iii(.n'iidiiiiido7it.  ^^n.  An  animal  having  two- 
succcf^hivi'  b.'-{¥.  ot  t.-L'th. 

Diph'y-o-zo'old  (-zo'oid),  71.  [Gr.  5i0i/^?  of  doubl© 
form  -f-  J*'-  -"""/.]  {Zoi'l.)  One  cf  the  free-swimming 
sexual  zooids  of  Siphonojihora. 

Di-pla'nar  (dt-pla'ner),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -f  plane."} 
{Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  jdanes. 

Di-plei'do-scope  (dt-pli'do-skop),  n.  [Gr.  SittAooc 
double -j- tT6o9  image  -^^ -scope.]  {Astron.)  An  instru- 
ment for  detennining  the  time  of  apparent  noon.  It 
consists  of  two  mirrors  and  a  plane  gla.S3  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  prism,  so  that,  by  the  reflections  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  their  surfaces,  two  images  are  presented  to 
the  eye,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  coinciding  at 
the  instant  the  sun's  center  is  on  the  meridian. 

Dip^IO-blas'tiC  (dTp'lo-blSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  SnT\6o%  doub^ 
let  -\-  -blast  -\-  -ic]  {Biol.)  Characterizing  the  ovum 
when  it  lias  two  primary  germinal  layers. 

Dip''l0-car'di-ac  (-kar'dt-ak),  a,  [Gr.  5tn-A6o?  doubltt 
-|-  E.  cardiac.]  {Ajiat.)  Having  the  heart  completely  di- 
vided or  double,  one  side  systemic,  the  other  pulmonarj'. 

II  Dip^lo-COC'CUB  (dTp'ln-kok'kus),  ?(.  /  pi.  DiPLOCOccr 
(-kok'si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SnrKoo^  twofold  -f-  kokko';  grain* 
seed.]  {Biol.)  A  form  of  micrococcus  in  which  cocci 
are  united  in  a  binary  manner.     See  Micrococctjs. 

I!  Dip'lO-e  (dTp'lo-e),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SittAotj  fold,  fr. 
6t7TA6os  twofold,  double,]  (^1?)'//.)  The  soft,  spongy,  op 
cancellated  substance  between  the  plates  of  the  skuU. 

Dip'lo-et'lc  (-et'Tk),  ff.     {Anat.)  Diploic. 

DiplO-genlC  (-j^n'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SittAoo?  double  -f  the- 
root  of  7eccac  to  produce.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
two  bodies  ;  producing  two  substances.  Wright. 

Di-plo'ic  (di-plo'Tk),  a.    {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  diploe. 

Dlpaoid  (dTp'loid),  n.     [Gr.  finrAoo?  twofold  -f  -oid.\ 
{Cryslallug.)  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty- 
four  similar  quadrilateral  faces.     It  is  a 
hemihedral  form  of  tlie  liexoctahedron. 

Di-plo'ma  (di-plo'mA),  n.  ;  pi.  Diplo- 
mas (-mdz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  5tTrAw/ia,  fr.  61- 
TvXovv  to  double,  fr.  SiirAoo;  twofold.  See 
Double.]  A  letter  or  writing,  usually  un- 
der seal,  conferring  some  privilege,  honor, 
or  power ;  a  document  bearing  record  of  a  degree  con- 
ferred by  a  literary  society  or  educational  institution. 

Di-plo'ma-cy  (-sy),  "•  [F.  diplomatic.  This  word, 
lik''  si/jin-iuacy,  retains  the  accent  of  its  original.  See- 
Diploma.]  1.  The  art  and  practice  of  conducting  nego- 
tiations between  nations  (particularly  in  securing  trea- 
ties), including  the  methods  and  forms  usually  employed. 

2,  Dexterity  or  skill  in  securing  advantages  ;  tact. 

3.  The  body  of  miui.stersor  envoys  resident  at  a  court;. 
thodiidojiKitrc  body.     IR.]  Burke. 

Dip'lo-mat  (dTp'i5-m5t),  Diplo-mate  (-mSt),  n.    [F. 

dipliimatr.]     A  diplomatist. 

Diplo-mate  (-mat),  r.  t.  To  invest  with  a  title  or 
privilege  by  diploma.     [7?.]  Wood, 

Diplo -martial  (-ma'slud),  a.     Diplomatic,     [i?.] 
Diplo-mat'ic  (-mSt'Tk),    \a.     [Cf.  F.  diplomatique.'^ 
Dip'lO-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (      1.    Pertaining   to  diplo- 
macy ;  relating  to  the  foreign  ministers  at  a  court,  who 
are  called  the  diplomatic  body. 

2.  Characterized  by  tact  and  shrewdness;  dexterous;, 
artful;  as.  '^'/i^^/Ha/zc  management. 

3.  Pertaining  to  diplomatics;  paleographic.  AstU. 
Diplo-mat'ic,  n.    A  minister,  official  agent,  or  envoy 

to  a  foreign  court ;  a  diplomatist. 

Dip'lo-mat'ic-al-ly,  '^''''-  According  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  diplomatist ;  artfully. 

Dip'lO-mat'ics  (-Tks),  7*.  The  science  of  diplomas,  or 
the  art  of  deciphering  ancient  writings,  and  determining^ 
their  age,  authenticity,  etc, ;  paleography. 

Di-plo'ma-tism  (di-plo'ma-tiz'm),  71.  Diplomacy.  [7?.] 

Di-plo'ma-tist  (-tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diplomatiste  a  stu- 
dent of  dii-lomatics.]  A  person  employed  in,  or  skilled 
in,  diplomacy  ;  .a  diplomat. 

In  abilitv.  Avaux  had  no  superior  among  the  numerous  able- 
dij'lomatistti  whom  his  country  then  possessed.  Macaula'j. 

II  Di-plo'pi-a  (-pi-a),      1  n.     [NL.   diplopia,  from  Gr. 

Diplo-py  (dip'lo-py),  )  5i7rA6o?  double  -j-  the  root 
of  01//15  sight :  cf.  F.  diplopie.]  {Med.)  The  act  or  state 
of  seeing  double. 

(I^^  In  crossed  or  heteronijmous  diplopia  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye  is  upon  the  left  hand,  and  that  seea 


Diploid. 


usOi    unite,   r^de,   full,   iip,   Hm ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    zh 


:  z  in  azure. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit- 


Profile  of  skull  of  Dip- 
noi (L'  ]>i'f'j.<m-i<). 


Dipper 
( CincJus  Jlejcicanusy. 

'  See  Ursa  J/o^O)-,  under  Ursa. 
1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  immersing. 


DIPLOPOD 

by  the  left  eye  is  upon  the  riirht  hand.  In  homoniimsus 
diplopia  the  image  seen  by  the  rit;ht  eyt-  is  on  the  right 
side,  tliat  by  tlie  left  eye  on  tin-  Iclt  side.  In  verlical 
ilipfopiti  one  image  stands  above  the  other. 

Dip'lO-pod  t.dip'lo-pod),  7i.  {Zoijl.)  One  of  the  Diplop- 
6da. 

II  Di-plop'O-da  (di-pISp'o-da),  71.  pL  [Gr.  otTrAooy  dou- 
ble -\-  -poda.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  mjTiapods  having  two 
pairs  of  legs  on  each  segment ;  the  Chiloguatha. 

Dip'lo-Stem'O-nOUS  (dtp'li-stem'o-niis  or  -ste'mo- 
niis),  a.  [Gr.  Stn-Aoos  double  +  cmj/xwi-  tlie  warj),  a 
thread.]  {Btd.)  Having  twice  as  many  stamens  as  pet- 
als, ,^.stlie  ^'i-ranium.  ■^'-  Brown. 

Dip  lo-stein'0-ny  (-nj),  n.  i^Bot.)  The  condition  of 
Ijeini;  iliplo.st.-monous.  _ 

II  Dlp-neu^mo-na  (,dTp-nu'mo-na),  n.  pi.  L^l-'-'  "■  Gr. 
^i-  =  5«  +  wvev^j^uiv  hmg.]  {ZoOt.)  A  group  of  spiders 
havmg  only  two  lunglike  organs.  [Written  also  Dipneu- 
monfis.'\ 

II  Dlp'no-1  (dip'no-i  or  -noi),  n.  pi. 
TTcoos  with  two  breathing  apertures ; 
^t-  =  StV  twice  +  TTvo^  breath.] 
iZool.)  A  group  of  ganoid  tishes, 
including  the  h\ing  genera  Cernt- 
odus  and  Lrpidnsiren,  which  pre- 
sent the  closest  approximation  to 
the  Amphibia.  The  air  bladder 
acts  as  a  lung,  and  the  nostrils 
open  inside  the  mouth.  See  Cerat- 
ODUs,  and  niustration  in  Appendix. 

Dip'o-dy  (dip'6-dy),  n.  ;  ;;/.  Dcpodies  {-dtz).  [Gr. 
&LiToBia.,  fr.  Uttov;  two-footed  ;  St-  =  6is  twice  +  iroiis, 
T.-o5ds,  foot.]  {Pros.)  Two  metrical  feet  taken  together, 
or  included  in  one  measure.  Jhtdlt-y. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapcstic  verses ...  arc  nicasureil  by 
^ipodies.  "■-  "  •  <^ooilwm. 

Dl-polar  (dt-poler),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  polar.  Cf.  Bi- 
SOLAR.]     Having  two  poles,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

Dlp'pel's  oil'  (dip'ptlz  oil').  {Chilli.)  [From  the 
name  of  the  inventor.]     See  Bmie  od,  under  Bone. 

Dlp'per  (dip'per),  «.  1.  On^  who,  or  that  which, 
dips;  espt;ci:illy,  a  vessel  used  to  dip  water  or  other 
liquid ;  a  ladle. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  A  small  grebe; 
the  dabchick.  {b)  The  buffel 
duck,  {c)  The  water  ouzel  {Cin- 
trltis  aqitatictis)  of  Europe.  ('0 
The  American  dipper  or  ouzel 
(^C'inchis  Mfxicanus). 

The  Dipper  (As/ron.),  the  seven 
principal  stirs  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear;  popular- 
ly so  called  from  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  dipper;  - 
called  also  C/onhs's  UVm, 

Dlp'ping,  n. 

2.  Tiie  act  of  inclining  downward, 

3.  The  act  of  lifting  or  moving  a  liquid  with  a  dipper, 
ladle,  or  the  like. 

4.  Tlie  process  of  cleaning  or  brightening  sheet  metal 
or  metalware,  esp.  brass,  by  dipping  it  in  acids,  etc. 

5.  The  practice  of  taking  snuff  by  rubbing  the  teeth 
or  gums  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  suuft.     [6'.  S.] 

Dipping  needle,  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  at  its  center  of  gra\-ity, 
and  moving  freely  in  a  vertirral 
plane,  so  as  to  indicate  on  a  irrad- 
uated  circle  the  magnetic  dip  or  in- 
clination. 

Dl'pris-maHc  (dl'prTz-mSt'ik), 

<l.      [Prefi.^    (//-    +  prisiiialir.] 
Doubly  prismatic. 

Dl' pro-par 'gyl    (di'pro-par'jTl), 
n.     [Prefix    di^   -f-  propar^fi/l.^ 
{■Chem.)  A  pungent,  mobile,  vola- 
tile liquid,  C,.H,„  produced   artifi-         _.     .  „  xt„„^-„ 
cially  from    certain    allyl    deriva-         ^'PP'^S  Ncedie. 
tives.    Though  isomeric  with  benzine,  it  is  very  different 
in  its  chemical  relations.     Called  also  dipropinyl. 

Dl-pro'pyl  (dt-pro'pTl),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f  propyl.'] 
{Cfiem.)  One  of  the  hexane  paraffins,  found  in  petro- 
leum, consisting  of  two  propyl  radicals.     See  Hexane. 

II  Dl-prO'tO-flon  (dt-pro'to-don),  ll.  [Gr.  6i-  rr  fit's  twice 
-J-  wpwTOt  first  -\-  oSou's,  66(ti'T05,  tooth.]  {Paleon.)  An 
extinct  Quaternary  marsupial  from  Australia,  about  as 
large  as  the  hippopotamus; — so  named  because  of  its 
two  larg.'  front  teeth.     See  llbiKtration  in  Appendix. 

Dlp'aasfdtp'.-iSs),  7i.   [L.,  fr.Gr.  Sn/(a5,  fr.  £ti//a  thirst.] 

1.  A  serpent  whose  bite  w;i3  fabled  to  produce  intense 
thirst.  Milton. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  gnnus  of  harmless  colubrine  snake-s. 
Dlp-set'ic  (-set'Tk),  a.     [Gr.  St^TirtKos-]     Tending  to 

produce  thir.tt.  Wri<jht. 

Dlp'SO-ma'ni-a  (dtp/sJ-ma'nt-A),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr. 
St'^a  thirst -f/xai-ta  mania.]  {Med.)  A  morbid  and  un- 
controllable craving  (often  periodic)  for  «lrink.  o«p.  for 
ailcoholic  liquors;  also  improperly  uaed  to  denote  acute 
and  rhrnnic  alcoholism. 

Dip'BO  ma'nl-ac  (-Sk),  n.  One  who 
IriH  an  irri'pressible  desire  foralcoholic 
drinks. 

Dlp'Bo-ma-nl'a-cal   (-mi-m'i-kal), 

//,     Of  i>r  jirrtaming  to  (lip.somania. 

;;  Dlp-so'aiB  (.iTp-soMs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  5t\f<a  thirst.]  {Med.)  ExceH.sivo 
thirst  produced  by  disoaso. 

II  Dip'te-ra  (dlp'to-rA),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Or.  BCwTepfK  with  two  wings,  5t- 
=z  Si^  twice  ^  VTcpou  feather,  wing: 
cf.  F.  diptt'rr.']  {Zool.)  An  rxtensivo 
order  of  insects  having  only  two  func- 
tional wings  and  two  balancers,  an  the 
houHo  lly,  mosquito,  etc.  They  have 
3  suctorial  proboscis,  often  hicluding 
two  paira  of  nlnrp  organn  (mandibloB 
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Diptora. 
Mnutli  parts  of  a 
Ilor^i'ily,  much 
(•iitiir;.'i?il.  /  I.ii- 
liniiii  ;  m  Miinili- 
M.':  n  Muxillu: 
u'  .Maxillary  iml- 
put  t  o  LaDiuiii  1 
r  A  n  ten  no: . 


and  raaxilhc)  with  which  they  pierce  the  skin  of  animals. 
They    undergo    a    complete  -v        ^j       J- 

metamorphosis,    their  larv:o \^  iJlPtt  ^ 

(called  maggots)  being  usually 
without  feet. 
Dip'ter-al   (dTp'ter-al),   a. 

1.  {Zo'd.)  Having  two 
wings  only  ;  belonging  to  the 
order  Diptera. 

2.  {Aitc.  Arch.)  Having  a  One  of  the  Diptora  (Horse- 
double  vow  of  columns  on  ^y-  Tabanus  lineula).  Nat. 
each  of  the  flanks,  as  well  as       "'''^* 

in  front  and  rear  ;  —  said  of  a  temple.  Girdt. 

Dip'ter-an  (-an),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  An  insect  of  the  order 
Diptera. 

I!  Dip'te-ro-car'pus  (-te-r6-kar'piis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
StTTTepos  with  two  wings  -\-  Kapn-o?  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  found  in  the  East  Indies,  some  species  of  which 
produce  a  fragrant  resin,  other  species,  wood  oil.  The 
fruit  has  two  long  wings. 

Dip'ter-OUS  (dtp'ter-us),  n.  1.  {Zool.)  Having  two 
wings,  as  lertaiu  insects  ;  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera. 

2.  {BoL)  Having  two  wings ;  two-winged. 

Dip'ter-yg'i-an  (-Tj'I-tm),  a.  [Gr.  6i-  =  5t«  twice  -f 
TrTepuytoc  a  fin,  dim.  of  -mipv^  wing.]  {Zoul.)  Having 
two  dorsal  fuis  ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Dip'tOte  (dip'tot),  n.  [Gr.  Sin-TajTO?  ;  hi-  ^=  5tV  twice 
+  TTTtoTo^  falling,  fr.  Trin-Teii'  to  fall:  cf.  F.  diptote.'] 
{Gram.)  A  noun  which  haa  only  two  cases.         Andrcivs. 

Dip'tych  (dip'tik),  n,  [L.  diplycha,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  5i- 
TrruYOS  folded,  doubled ;  St-  =  5iS  twice  +  irruaaeiv  to 
foliC  double  up.]  1.  Anything  consisting  of  two  leaves 
orfolds.  Especially:  (a)  {llomanAntiq.)  A  writing  tablet 
consisting  of  two  leaves  of  rigid  material  connected  by 
hinges  and  shutting  together  so  as  to  protect  the  writing 
within,  {h)  A  picture  or  series  of  pictures  painted  on 
two  tablets  connected  by  hinges.     See  Triptych. 

2.  A  double  catalogue,  containing  in  one  part  the 
names  of  living,  and  in  the  other  those  of  deceased,  eccle- 
siastics and  benefactors  of  the  church ;  a  catalogue  of 
saints.  ^,        .       ,      -    ^      , 

Di-pyre'  (dt-plr'),  "•  [Gr.  St-  =  fit?  twice  -f  jrup  fire.] 
{Mill.)  A  mineral  of  the  scapohte  group;  — so  calle.l 
from  the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it,  in  fusing  it,  and 
rendering  it  phosphorescent. 

Dl'py-rc'nous  (di'pt-re'ntis),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -f  pyrene.] 
{Bot.)  Coutahiing  two  stones  or  nutlets. 

Di-pyr'i-dine  7di-pTr'T-din  or  -den  ;  104),  n.  [Pref. 
di.  j^  j,i/ndi/ip.'\  {Cfiew.)  A  polymeric  form  of  pyridine, 
Ci„Hi„Nn,  obtained  as  a  colorless  oil  by  the  action  of  so- 
dium on  pyridine. 

Di-pyr'i-dyl  (-dtl),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  pyridiuc  ^-  -?//.] 
{Chf^n.)  A  crystalline  nitrogenous  base,  Ci,jUt,N2,  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  pyridine. 

Dl-ra'di-a'tlon  (dt-ra'dl-a'shun),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -{-  ra- 
diation.']    The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light. 

Dire  (dir),  a,  ICompar.  Direr  (-er) ;  superl.  Diiiert.] 
[/,.  dirua  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Ill-boding ;  portent- 
ous ;  as,  dire  omens. 

2.  Evil  in  a  great  degree  ;  dreadful ;  dismal ;  horrible; 
terrible ;  lamentable. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.  Jitilton. 

Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire.         Jliitoii. 

Dl-rect'  (dT-r5kt'),  a.  [L-  (Hrectus,  p.  p.  of  dirirjere  to 
direct:    cf.    F.    direct.      See  Dress,  and    cf.    Dirge.] 

1.  Straight ;  not  crooked,  oblique,  or  circuitous ;  lead- 
ing by  tlie  short  or  shortest  way  to  a  point  or  end  ;  as,  a 
direct  line  ;  direct  means. 

■^Iiat  ia  direct  to,  what  slides  by,  the  question.      Locke, 

2.  Straightforward  ;  not  of  crooked  ways,  or  swerving 
from  truth  and  openness  ;  sincere  ;  outspoken. 

Be  even  and  direct  with  me.  £bak, 

3.  Immediate ;  express  ;  plain ;  unambiguous. 

IIl>  nowhere,  that  I  know,  snys  it  in  direct  words.      LocKc. 
A  dirert  and  avowed  iiitcrlirencc  with  elections.    Jlidlnui. 

4.  In  the  line  of  descent ;  not  collateral  ;  as,  a  de- 
scendant in  the  direct  line. 

6.  {Astron.)  In  the  direction  of  the  general  planetary 
motion,  or  from  west  to  east ;  in  the  order  of  the  signs; 
not  retrograde  ;  —  said  of  the  motion  of  a  celestial  body. 
Direct  action.  <Mach.^  See  Diuect-acth.-o. —Direct  dis- 
course iOraai.),  the  language  of  anyone  quoted  without 
change  in  its  form  ;  as,  he  said  "  I  can  not  come_;  —  cor- 
relative to  indirect  discour.icm  which  there  is  change 
of  form  ;  as,  he  said  that  he  could  not  come.  They  are 
often  called  respectively  by  their  Latui  names,  oratio  di- 
recta,  and  ornt  io  obliqua .  —Direct  evidence  (i"").  evidonce 
which  is  positive  ornot  inferential ;  —  opposed  ti>  (■;'(»//(- 
atantial,  or  indirect,  evidence.  This  distmctmn,  li-iu  fver. 
is  merely  formal,  smco  there  is  no  direct  evidi-mi-  tbi^t 
is  not  circumstantial,  or  dependent  on  circunist;inri-.s  lof 
its  credibiiitv.  Wharton.  —Direct  examination  i  /,"f(  i,  the 
first  examination  of  a  witness  in  the  orderly  eourne,  ui...n 
the  merits.  .-l/-^o/^ —Direct  fira  ( -U/M,  fire,  the  direetion 
of  whieh  is  perpendicular  to  tlie  line  of  troops  or  to  tlie 
parapet  aimed  at. —Direct  proceBs  (Metal.),  one  whicli 
viel.ls  metal  in  working  condition  by  a  single  process 
from  the  ore.  Kn  iaht.  -  Direct  tax.  a  tax  assessed  directly 
on  Innds.  «'te,,  and  polls,  di.stinguished  from  taxes  ou 
merchandise,  or  customs,  and  from  excise. 

Dl-roct'  (dT-r?kt'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Directed  ;  ;>. 
pr.  \-  ih.  n.  Directing.]  1.  To  arr.ango  in  a  direct 
or  Htraight  line,  as  against  a  mark,  or  towards  a  goal; 
to  point ;  to  aim  ;  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
ordnaiicir. 

2.  To  poitit  out  or  show  to  (any  one),  as  the  direct  or 
right  crnnrso  or  way  ;  to  guide,  as  by  pointing  out  the 
way  ;  ns,  ho  directed  mo  to  the  left-hand  road. 

Tlie  Ivord  dirrrt  your  heartH  into  the  love  of  Go<l.  2  Thenf.  ill.  ti. 
Tlio  next  point.-*  to  which  I  will  dirrrt  your  attention.  Lnbhtrk. 

3.  Todetermino  the  direction  or  course  of  ;  to  cause 
to  go  on  in  a  luirtieul.ar  manner;  to  order  in  the  way  to 
a  certain  end :  to  regulate;  to  govern;  as,  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  or  tlio  movements  of  an  army. 

I  will  dinrt  Ihelr  work  in  truth.  h.  Ixl.  fi. 


DIRECTLY 

4.  To  point  out  to  with  authority ;  to  instruct  as  a 
superior ;  to  order ;  as,  ho  directed  them  to  go. 

I  "11  first  direct  my  nn.-n  wliut  they  6huU  do.  M«t. 

5.  To  put  a  direction  or  address  upon  ;  to  mark  witli 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  anything 
is  sent ;  to  superscribe ;  as,  to  direct  a  letter. 

Syn.  — To  guide;  lead;  conduct;  dispose;  manage; 
regulate ;  order ;  instruct ;  command. 

Di-recf  (.dl-rSkt^),  v.  i.  To  give  direction ;  to  point 
out  a  course  ;  to  act  as  guide. 

Wisdom  is  profitabk  to  direct.  Eccl.  x.  10. 

Di-rect',  n.  {Mus.)  A  character,  thus  [A^],  placed 
at  tlie  end  of  a  staff  on  the  line  or  space  of  the  first  note 
of  the  next  staff,  to  apprise  the  performer  of  its  situ- 
ation. Moore  {Encyc.  o/  Music). 

Di-rect'-acVing  (-SktTng),  a.  {Much.)  Acting  di- 
rectly, as  one  part  ujion  another,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  other  working  parts. 

Direct-acting  steam  engine,  one  in  which  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  crank  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam 
or  lever;— also  called  direct-action  steam-  engine.— 
Direct-acting  steam  pump,  one  in  which  the  steam  piston 
rod  is  directly  connected  with  the  pump  rod;  — also 
called  diicct-uctiun  steam  pump. 

Di-rect'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  directs  ;  a  director. 

Directer  plane  (G'om.),  the  plane  to  which  all  right- 
lined  elements  in  a  warped  surface  are  parallel. 

Dl-rec'Uon  (dt-rek'shun),  n.  [L.  directio :  cf.  F. 
direction.']  1.  The  act  of  directing,  or  of  aiming,  regu- 
lating, guiding,  or  ordering  ,  guidance  ;  management ; 
superintendence ;  administration ;  as,  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  or  of  a  bank. 

I  ilo  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction.  SltaX: 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  sec.      J'opc. 

2.  Th-at  which  is  imposed  by  directing ;  a  guiding  or 
authoritative  instruction;  prescription;  order;  com- 
mand ;  as,  he  gave  directions  to  the  servants. 

The  princes  digged  the  well ...  by  the  direction  of  the  law- 
pi^-j,[._  .Vi"/(').  XXI.  IS. 

3.  The  name  and  residence  of  a  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  sent,  written  upon  the  thing  sent ;  superscrip- 
tion ;  address ;  as,  the  direction  of  a  letter. 

4.  The  line  or  course  upon  which  anything  is  moving 
or  aimed  to  move,  or  in  which  anj-thing  is  lying  or  pomt- 
ing ;  aim ;  line  or  point  of  tendency ;  direct  line  or 
course  ;  as,  the  ship  sailed  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

B.  The  body  of  managers  of  a  corporation  or  enter- 
prise ;  board  of  directors, 

6.  (Gun.)  The  pointing  of  a  piece  with  reference  to  an 
imaginary  vertical  axis;  —  distinguished  from  elevation. 
The  direction  is  given  when  the  plane  of  eight  passes 
through  the  object.  Wdhelni. 

Syn.  — Administration;  guidance;  management;  su- 
perintendence; oversight;  govenunent;  order;  com- 
mand; guide;  clew.  — Direction,  Control,  Command, 
Order.  These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  relereuce 
to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  actions  of  others.  Con- 
trol is  negative,  denoting  power  to  restrain ;  commnnd 
is  positive,  implying  a  right  to  enforce  obedience  ;  dnec- 
tioJis  are  commands  containing  instructions  how  to  act. 
Order  conveys  more  prominently  the  idea  of  anthonty 
than  the  word  direction.  A  shipmaster  has  the  com- 
7?uf??r/of  his  vessel;  he  gives  orders  or  d^rer/ions  to  the 
seamen  as  to  the  mode  of  sailhig  it ;  and  exercises  a  due 
control  over  the  conduct  of  the  passengers. 

Dl-rect'lve  (dT-rSkfi v),  a.  [LL.  directivvs :  cf.  F. 
directi/.]  1.  Having  power  to  direct;  tending  to  direct, 
guide,"or  govern ;  showing  the  way.  Jlooher, 

The  precepts  directireoi  our  practice  in  relation  to  God.  Jiarrow. 

2.  Able  to  be  directed ;  manageable.     [06s.] 
Swords  and  bowa 
Directive  by  the  limbs.  Sliak. 

Dl-rect1y,  adv.  1.  In  a  direct  manner  ;  in  a  straight 
lino  or  course,     *'To  Tuudirectly  on."  Shak. 

Indirectlv  and  dircrthj  too 
Thnu  hast  contrived  agauibt  tlic  very  lue 
01  the  detcudant.  ^hnk. 

2.  In  a  straightforward  way ;  without  anything  inter- 
vening ;  not  by  secondary,  but  by  direct,  means. 

3.  Without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity  ;  absolutely  ; 
in  express  terms. 

No  man  hath  hitherto  been  so  impious  as  plainly  and  directly 
to  coiidLiim  prayiT.  Jlouker. 

4.  Exactly;  just. 

Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way.  £kak. 

5.  Straightforwardly;  honestly. 

I  have  dealt  nmst  directhj  in  thy  affair.  Shak. 

6.  Manifestly;  openly.    lObs.] 

DL'sdeiiuma  is  dircctln  in  love  with  hiin.  Shnk. 

7  Straightway ;  next  in  order  ;  without  delay  :  imme- 
diately.  "'Wiirshcgonowtobed?'  'Dircctli/.'"  Shak. 

8.  immediately  after ;  as  soon  as. 

Directly  he  stopped,  the  colhu  was  removed.     Dickcwi. 

[rr^^*  This  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  England,  es- 
peenxlly  in  colloquial  speech,  but  it  can  hardly  bo  re- 
garded' as  a  well-sanctioned  or  desirable  use. 

Directly  proportional  (Math.),  proportional  in  the  order 
of  the  term.s  ;  increasing  ordeerea.smg  together,  and  with 
a  constant  ratio ;  —  opposed  to  inversely  jiroportional. 

Sy«.  — Immediately ;  forthwith;  straightway;  in- 
stantlv  ;  instantaneously  ;  soon  ;  promptly  ;  openly  ;  cx- 
nresslv.  —  Directly,  Immeiuatfxy.  Instantly.  Instan- 
taneously. Directly  dcnotr'S,  w'ithout  any  de hiy  or  di- 
version of  attention;  immediately  implies,  without  any 
inten'''>*itinn  of  other  occupation  ;/?(.';^'7)//'/ iiiiphes,  witli- 
ont  anv  iiiterventi.iii  of  time.  Henee,  I  wi  I /l-;  it  Oi- 
reethu"  nienns,  "1  will  go  .v/n; /-//'' "vn/ about  it.  1 
will  .i:.  it  immrdiol.hir  means,  "  I  will  do  it  as  the  very 
jiz-j/  thinvr."  "  1  will  do  it  iii.-<fo„fh/.''  allows  not  a  particle 
of  delav.  Insta,donn>u.d>f,  like  instanf/u,  ni.'irks  an  in- 
terval to-,  small  to  be  jippreeiahlo,  but  coiniiumly  relates 
to  physical  causes :  as,  the  powder  touched  by  hre  instan- 
taneou.fh/  exploded. 
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DIRECTNESS 

Dl-rect'nesa  (dT-r6kt'nSH),7i.  Tin-  iiuality  of  being  di- 
Tott-  .tnii^litueBS  ;  8lniiKlitfurwardiieB.s  ;  iiumt-diateiieaa, 

Dl-rect'or  (dT-i-ekfer),  7i  [Cf.  J-',  dtifcleur.]  1.  One 
who,  ur  that  wliich,  directs;  one  wlio  regulatea,  guidee, 
or  orders;  a  manager  or  superintendent. 

In  uU  uffuirH  tlioii  Holv  ihnr/'jr.  SiiV't. 

2.  One  of  a  body  of  jiiTHons  appointed  to  manage  tho 
nffairs  of  a  company  or  corporation  ;  as,  the  directoTs  of 
a  bank,  insurance  company,  or  railroad  company. 

What  made  dirvrtor^  clicut  in  South-ycu  yeur  ?     Pope. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  part  of  a  machmo  or  instrument  which 
directs  ita  motion  or  action. 

4.  {Surg.)  A  slender  grooved  instrument  upon  which 
a  knife  is  made  to  slide  when  it  is  wished  to  limit  tlie 
extent  of  motion  of  the  latter,  or  prevent  its  injuring  the 
parts  beneath.  ^     ^, 

Di-rect'O-rate  (-6-rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  directoraL^  The 
office  (»f  director  ;  also,  a  body  of  directors  taken  jointly. 

Di-rec-to'rl-al  (dT-rek-to'rt-nl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  direrto- 
rial.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  a  director,  or  authorita- 
tive guide ;  directive. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  director  or  directory  ;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  Directory  of  France  under  the  first  re- 
public.    See  DiEECTORY,  3. 

■Wlioover  cocs  to  the  ilircctorinl  presence  under  this  passport. 
"  liuikc. 

Dl-rect'or-shlp  (dT-rSkt'er-shTp),  71.  The  condition  or 
office  of  a  director  ;  directorate. 

Dl-rect'0-ry  (dT-r6kt'»!-rJ),  a.  [L.  directorius.]  Con- 
taining directions  ;  enjoining,  instructing;  directorial. 

Dl-rect'0-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Uibectoiues  (-rlz).  1.  A  collec- 
tion or  body  of  directions,  rules,  or  ordinances;  esp.,  a 
i)ook  of  directions  for  tlie  conduct  of  worsliip ;  as,  the  Di- 
rectory used  by  the  nonconformists  instead  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  place,  or  of  classes  of  them ;  an  ad- 
■dress  book ;  as,  a  business  directory. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  directoire.]  A  body  of  directors;  board  of 
management;  especially,  a  committee  which  held  execu- 
tive power  in  Fr.ance  under  the  first  republic. 

4.  Direction  ;  guide.  [A'.]  W/tidock. 
Di-recf^ress,  "■  A  woman  who  directs.  Bp.  JIurd. 
Dl-rect'rix  (-rTks),  n. ;  pi.  K.  Directrixes  (-Sz).  L.  Di- 

TIE0TRICE3  (-rt-sez).    1.  A  directress.    [/?.]    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Oeojti.)  (a)  A  line  along  which  a  point  in  another 
line  moves,  or  which  in  any  way  governs  the  motion  of 
the  point  and  determines  the  position  of  the  curve  gen- 
erated by  it ;  the  line  along  which  the  generatrix  moves 
in  generating  a  surface.  (6)  A  straight  line  so  situated 
with  respect  to  a  conic  section  that  the  distance  of  any 
^)oint  of  the  curve  from  it  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
distance  of  the  same  point  from  the  focus 

Dlre'ful  (dir'ful),  n.  {nire  +  -//'/.]  Dire;  dread- 
ful ;  terrible  ;  calamitous ;  woeful ;  as,  a  dirpful  fiend  ; 
a  direful  day.  — Dlre'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Dlre'ful-ness,  ". 

Dlre'ly,  adv.     in  a  dire  manner.  T)rayto7i. 

Dl-rempt'  (dT-rSmf  ;  215),  a.  [L.  diremptus,  p.  p.  of 
diriiiiere  to  take  apart,  separate  ;  di-  z:^  dis-  +  eniere  to 
buy,  orig.,  to  take.]     Dividetl ;  separated.    [06*.]  Stoiv. 

Dl-rempt',  v.  t.  To  separate  by  force  ;  to  tear  apart. 
{06.S-.]  Ilolinshed. 

Di-remp'tlon  (dt-rSmp'shun),  n.  [L.  diremptio.']  A 
tearing  apart ;  violent  separation.     [Ot.?.]        L'p.  I/all. 

Dire'ness  (dir'nSs),  n.  ll/ire  -\-  -Jiess.']  Terribieness  ; 
horn^r  ;  wocfulness.  Sfiak. 

Dl-rep'tion  (dt-rep'shQn),  n.  [L.  direptio,  fr.  di- 
ripere.  to  tear  asunder,  plunder  ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  rapere  to 
seize  and  carry  off.]  The  act  of  plundering,  despoiling, 
or  snatching  away.     [A'.]  Speed. 

Dl-rep-tl'tloUB  (dl-rSp-tlah'us),  a.  Characterized  by 
direption.      [A'.]  Encyc.  Diet. 

Dl-rep-tl'tlouS'ly.  ndv.  With  plundering  violence ;  by 
-violent  injustice.     [A'.]  Strype. 

Dirge  (derj),  n.  [Contraction  of  Lat.  dirige,  direct 
thou  (imperative  of  dirigere),  the  first  word  of  a  funeral 
Jiymn  (Lat.  transl.  of  Psalm  v.  8)  beginning,  ^^  Dirige ^ 
Domine,  in  conspectu  tiio  rita/n  7nea7i}."  See  Direct, 
a.,  and  cf.  Dirige.]  A  piece  of  music  of  a  mournful 
character,  to  accompany  funeral  rites ;  a  funeral  hymn. 
The  raven  croakeii,  ami  lioHow  shrieks  of  owls 
Sung  dirges  at  her  funeral.  Ford. 

Dirge'ful  (-fvl),  a-     Funereal ;  moaning. 

Soothed  sadly  by  the  ilinjijid  winJ.        Cohridr/r. 

Dir'l-ge  (dtr'T-je),  n.  [L.  See  Dirge.]  A  service 
for  llie  dead,  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch,  being  the 
first  antiphon  of  Matins  for  the  dead,  of  which  Dirige  is 
the  first  word;  a  dirge. 

Evensongs  and  placebo  and  dirige,  WycUj'. 

Resort,  I  pray  you,  untn  my  sepulture 
To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  devotion, 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Dlr'1-gent  (-jfnt),  a.  [L.  dirigens,  p.  pr.  of  dirigere. 
See  Direct,  a.]     Directing.  Baxter. 

Dir'1-gent,  n.  (Geom.)  The  line  of  motion  along 
which  a  describent  line  or  surface  is  carried  in  the  gen- 
■esis  of  any  plane  or  solid  figure  ;  a  directrix.         Hutton. 

Dlr'1-gi-ble  (-jT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  directed ; 
steerable  ;  as,  a  ilirigihle  balloon. 

Dlr'i'inent  (<lTr'i-mf!nt),  a.  [L.  dirimens,  p.  pr.  of 
iiriiiiere.     See  DiitEMPT.]     (Law)  Absolute. 

Diriment  Impediment  (R.  C.  C'A.),  an  impediment  that 
nullities  marriage. 

Dirk  (derk),7i.  [Ir.  duirc.l  A  kind  of  dagger  or  pon- 
iard ;  — formerly  much  used  by  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

Dirk  knife,  a  clasp  knife  having  a  large,  dirklike  blade. 

Dirk,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Dirked  (derkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
tf>.  ».  Dirking.]     To  stab  with  a  dirk.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Dirk,  a.     [See  Dark,  ((.]     Dark.     lObs.}       Chaucer. 

Dirk.  '•.  i.     To  darken.     [Oh.s.]  Spenser. 

Dlrk'ness,  n.     Darkness.     [Of)s.'\  Chaucer. 


ill 


DIrl  (deri),  V.  i.  &  t.     [Cf.  Dnrti.  Trmnx.l    To 

thrill ;  to  vibrate  ;  to  penetrate.  [Prue.  J:'7ig.\  J/nlliu-rlt. 
Dirt  (dert),  71.     [OK.  drit ;  akin   tu  led.  di  it  excre- 
ment, drita  to  dung,  OD.  drijten  to  dung,  AS.  gtdrUa/i.~} 

1.  Any  foul  or  hltliy  Hubntanee,  as  excrement,  mu<l, 
dust,  etc. ;  whatever,  adlieriug  to  anything,  renders  it 
foul  or  unclean  ;  earth  ;  as,  a  wagonluad  of  dirt. 

Whudc  watLTM  cast  up  luirc  uitd  dirt.      la.  Ivii.  20. 

2.  Meanness  ;  sordidness. 

lIonrtrB  .  .  .  thniwn  uwoy  upon  t/(>/ and  infamy.  Mrlmoth. 

3.  In  placer  mining,  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  before  washing. 
Dirt  bed  ( (l>nl. >,  a  layer  of  clayey  earth  forming  a  fttra- 

tuin  in  a  geulitL'ical  iormatioii.  Dirt  beds  are  common 
amon)i  the  <'iial  measures.  —  Dirt  eating,  la)  The  use  of 
certani  kiiidh  ut  clay  for  food,  existing  among  h-hui-  liil»ci) 
of  Indiiviis;  g.-r.pliagisiii.  liumholdt.  ifni.Urd.i  Saiiu; 
as  Cnru'iNiiinAiii  \.  Dirt  pie,  clay  or  mud  muldi-d  |,y 
children  in  imitation  ul  pastry.  Ofii.n>/  \.U>yii.  ■  To  eat 
dirt,  to  suljmit  in  a  meanly  humble  maimer  to  uiuultu;  to 
eat  humble  pie. 

Dirt.  r.  f.     To  make  foul  or  filthy  ;  to  dirty.        Swift. 

Dlrt'l  ly  (-T-lj^),  odv.  In  a  dirty  manner;  foully; 
nastily;  filthily;  meanly;  sordidly. 

Dirt^-ness,  71.  The  state  of  being  dirty;  filthiucss; 
foulness  ;  nastini'ss  ;  baseness  ;  sordidness. 

Dirt'y  (der't5'j,  a.  [Compar.  Dirtjer  (-tl-er) ;  svperl. 
Dirtiest.]  1.  Defiled  with  dirt;  foul;  nasty;  filthy; 
not  clean  or  pure  ;  serving  to  defile  ;  us,  dirty  hands ; 
dirty  water  ;  a  dirty  white.  Spnitier. 

2.  Sullied  ;    clouded  ;  —  applied  to  color.  Locke. 

3.  Sordid  ;  base  ;  groveling  ;  as,  a  dirty  fellow. 

Tlic  CffQturu  's  at  hU  tHrlij  work  u;ruin.  J'ope. 

4.  Sleety;  gusty;  stormy;  as,  ^/u/// weather. 
Storms  of  wind,  clouds  of  dust,  an  angry,  flirt/i  sea.  M.  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  Nasty  ;  filthy  ;  foul.    See  Nasty. 

Dlrt'y,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dirtied  (der'tTd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  DiRTYixo.]  1.  To  foul  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to 
soil ;  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  bands. 

2.  To  tariii.sb ;  to  sully  ;  to  scandalize  ;  —  said  of  repu- 
tation, character,  etc. 

Di-rup'tion  {dT-rup'slnin),  n.  [L.  dii'uptio^  fr.  dirum- 
prrc.     See  Disrupt,  c/.]     Disruption. 

Dls-  (dis-  or  diz- ;  "^58).  1.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin, 
whence  F.  di's,  or  sometimes  de-,  dis-.  The  Latin  dis-  ap- 
pears as  di-  before  6,  (/,  g,  l^  m,  n,  r,  v,  becomes  dif-  lic- 
fore  /,  and  either  dis-  or  di-  before  j.  It  is  from  tlie 
same  root  as  bis  twice,  and  duo,  E.  fuo.  See  Two,  and 
cf.  Bi-,  Di-,  DiA-.  Dis-  denotes  sejnirationy  a  parting 
from,  as  in  (/i-stribute,  f//jconiiect ;  hence  it  often  has  the 
force  of  a  privative  and  negative,  as  in  dissxun,  dis- 
oblige, disA^ree.     Also  intensive,  as  in  dissever, 

Cr^^  Walker's  r\ile  of  pronouncing  this  prefix  is,  that 
thei-  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  r.wlien  the  next 
syllable  is  accented  and  begins  with  "a  flat  mute  [h,  d,  v, 
g,  z],  a  liquid  [/,  vi,  7t,  ?],  or  a  vowel ;  as,  disable,  ihsease, 
disorder,  di.sii.ye,  disband,  disilain,  disgrace,  disialue,  dis- 
joiji,  dislik'-,  di.'.Jxdnc,  dismai/,  dismeiitbcr,  dismiss,  dis- 
movnt,  disiintiiri't.  disravt.-,  disrelish,  disrobe.^^  Dr.  Web- 
ster's fxamitle  in  disapproving  of  Walker's  rule  and  pro- 
nouncing (lis-  as  tliz  in  only  one  (disease)  of  the  above 
words,  is  followed  by  recent  orthoepists.  See  Disable, 
Disgrace,  and  the  other  v.ords,  beginning  with  dis-,  in 
this  Dictionary. 

2.  A  prefix  from  Gr.  Si's  twice.    See  Di-. 

II  Dis  (-Its), ;'.     [L.J     The  god  Pluto.  Shnk. 

Dls'a-bil'i-ty  (  a-bll'T-tj),  71.;  pi.  Disabilities  (-tlz). 

1.  StiUc  (it  lirini;  iHsaljled  ;  deprivation  or  want  of  abil- 
ity ;  abhcnif  111  I  (iiupft(-nt  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
power,  means,  fitness,  and  the  like. 

Grossest  laults,  or  dt^^abddics  to  perform  what  was  cove- 
nanted. MHi'iii. 
Chatham  refused  to  sec  him,  pleading  his  disahdifij.  Bnurmit. 

2.  Want  of  legal  qualification  to  do  a  thing  ;  legal  in- 
capacity or  incompetency. 

The  disabilitii:^  of  idiocy,  infancy,  and  coverture.    J^>f>ott. 
Syn.  —  Weakness  ;    inability  ;    incompetence  ;    impo- 
tence ;    incapacity  ;    incompetency  ;    disqualification.  — 
Disability.  Inability,     hurhditi/  is  an  innerent  want  of 

Flower  to  perfi>rm  the  thint;  m  uuestion  ;  disability  arises 
rom  some  dej.rira/inn  m  hiss  01  the  needed  competency. 
One  who  becomes  deranged  is  under  a  disability  of  hold- 
ing his  estate  ;  and  one  who  is  made  a  Judge,  01  deciding 
in  his  owni  case.  A  man  may  decline  an  office  on  account 
of  his  innbdity  to  discharge  its  duties  ;  he  may  refuse  to 
accept  a  trust  or  employment  on  account  of  some  disabil- 
ity wliich  prevents  bim  from  entering  into  such  engage- 
ments. 

Dls-an)le  (dTs-a'b'l),  a.  Lacking  ability ;  unable. 
I0bs.'\     "Our  disable  and  nnactive  force."  Dmiiel. 

Dis-a'ble  (dTs-a'b'l;  'l~1),v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Disa- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disabling  (-bling).]  1-  To 
render  unable  or  incapable  ;  to  destroy  the  force,  vigor, 
or  power  of  action  of  ;  to  deprive  of  competent  physical 
or  intellectual  power  ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disqualify  ;  to 
make  incompetent  or  unfit  for  service  ;  to  impair. 

A  Christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling  and  war- 
fare, for  which  sensual  pleasure  (/i-fofi/cw  hini.  Jer.  Taylor. 
And  had  performed  it.  If  my  known  offense 
Had  not  disabled  me.  Mdton. 
I  have  disabled  mine  estate.  Sliak. 

2.  (Lair)  To  deprive  of  legal  right  or  qualification ; 
to  render  legally  incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood,  and  disables 
his  children  to  inherit.  J'.lackatone. 

3.  To  deprive  of  that  which  gives  value  or  estimation; 
to  declare  larking  in  competency ;  to  disparage  ;  to  un- 
dervalue.    [Obs^]    "  He  disabled  my  judgment."    Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  weaken  ;  unfit;  disqualify;  incapacitate. 

Dls-a^le-ment  (-b'l-ment),  n.  Deprivation  of  ability  ; 
incapacity.  _  Bacon. 

Dis^a-b^ise'  (dTs'd-buz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disa- 
bused (-buzd') ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  v.  Disabusing.]  [Pref.  dis- 
-\-  abuse  ;  cf.  F.  desabuser.~]    To  set  free  from  mistakes 


DISAFFOREST 

tn  Undeceive  ;  to  ditteugage  from  falUcy  or  deception ;  to 
ttct  right. 

To  UDilcceive  and  dmahiuf  the  people.  Smith. 

If  men  are  now  Butllclently   enli^jhUmed  to  ditahww  Ihem- 

w-lvi-B  of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  Buperalition,  they  will  con- 

Bider  this  event  as  an  era  in  their  huitory.  J.  A<ltvii». 

Dl8'ac-com'mo-date(dTH'ak-kuiii'mi-dat),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
d'm-  -\-  accommodate. \  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  in- 
commode.    [A'.]  Jij,.  Wnrbnrton. 

Dls'ac-com'mo-da'tlon    (cla'HhQn),  n.     A  wtate  of 

being  uiiaccoiiiiiMJilated  or  unsuiterl.    f /f,]    Sir  M.  JIale. 

Dis'ac-cord'  (.lls'ik-kOrd'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  desaccorder 
to  '  uuht!  discord.]    To  refuse  to  assent.  [Ot.v.]    Spenser. 

Dls^ac-COrd',  it.     I)i»agreement.    Pop.  Set.  ^hmthly. 

Dls^aC-COrd'ant  (-"nt),  a.     Not  accordant.      P'abynn. 

DlS''ac-CUS'tOni  (dl^'ak-kHs'tQin),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  desar- 
contnmer.'\  To  destroy  the  force  of  Iiflbit  in;  to  wean 
from  a  cu>tom.  thjh7isim. 

Dis'a-ci^'I-fy  (dt.-'A  vTdT-fi),  v.  t.  To  free  from  acid. 

Dis'ac-knowl'edge  (dTs'ak-nCl'ej),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  JUsac  k.nmwleikjku  (-ejd) ;  j).  pr.  tt  nb.  7i.  DwA< :KNowi> 
EDGING.]  To  refuse  to  acknowledge;  to  deny;  to  dis- 
own.     [Ob.\.~\  South. 

Dls' ac- quaint'  (dts'Sk-kwant'),  1'-  '■  [Pref.  dis--\- 
acquaint :  cf.  OF.  desacointier.l  To  render  unacquaint- 
ed ;  to  make  unfamiliar.     [Obs.} 

While  my  nick  heart 

With  diMiinl  Binart 

lb  •/isif'./miiiited  never.  Jhrrick. 

DlB''ac-Q'aalnt'aiice  (-r/ns),  n.    Neglect  or  disuse  of 

familiarity,  or  familiar  acquaintance.      [06.*.]  South. 

Dis-ac'ryl  (dTs-Sk'rll),  7i.  [Pref.  dis-  (Gr,  6U  twice) 
-f- acrolein  -f-  -i/l.']  {Chem.)  A  white  amori>houH  eub- 
stanoe  obtained  as  a  polymeric  modification  of  acrolein. 

Dls'a-dom'  (dls'a-dDni'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  onia^ 
meiits.  Congreve, 

Dls'ad-vance'  (-5d-vdn&';  Cl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis- 
-\-  adraiire:  cf.  OF.  desaraiider.']  To  draw  back,  or 
caupc  to  draw  back.      [Obs.']  Spciif^r. 

Dls'ad-van'tage  (-vin'taj  ;  -18,  Gl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desa- 
vard'ui'-.~\  1.  Deprivation  of  advantage  ;  unfavorable  or 
prejudi<';al  quality,  condition,  circumstance,  or  the  like  ; 
that  which  hinders  success,  or  causes  loss  or  injury. 

I  was  brought  here  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknown 
by  eight  to  any  of  you.  JSiirke. 

Abandoned  by  their  great  patron,  the  faction  henceforward 
acted  at  disadvaiduge.  ralfi'-u. 

2.  Loss  ;  detriment ;  hiudrance ;  prejudice  to  interest, 
fame,  credit,  profit,  or  other  good- 

They  would  throw  a  cnnstructiou  on  his  conduct,  to  his  *!:*- 
adranto'je  before  the  public.  Jiancrojl. 

Syn.  — Detriment ;  injury;  hurt ;  loss;  damage. 

DlB'ad-van'tage,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  desnrantager.'\  To 
injure  tlie  interest  of;  to  be  detrimental  to. 

Dis'ad-van'tage-a-ble  (-a-bU),  a.  Injurious ;  disad- 
vantage! m^^.     [Of:s.'\  Bacon. 

Dls-ad'van-ta'geous  (dTs-ad'vrn-ta'jns),  a.  [Cf.  F, 
desavantageux.']  Attended  with  disadvantage-  unfavor- 
able to  success  or  prosperity  ;  inconvenient ;  prejudicial ; 

—  opposed  to  advantageous  ;  as,  the  situation  of  an  army 
is  disadvantageous  for  attack  or  defense. 

Even  in  the  disadvnntnijrim^  ponitiun  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  he  gave  clear  indications  of  future  excellence.  I'rencott. 

—  Dis-ad'van-ta'geous-ly,     adv.  —  Dis-ad'van-ta'- 
geous-ness,  n. 

Dis'ad-Vea'ture  fdTs'3d-veii'tijr;  135),  n.  [Pref.  dis- 
-^  adrejit'/rr :  cf.  OF.  desaventure.'}  Misfortune;  mis- 
hap.    [Obs  ]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Dls'ad-Ven'tur-OUB  (-us),  a.  Unprosperous  ;  unfor- 
tunate.    [<ibs.'\  Spenser. 

Dls'ad-vise'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  To  advise  against ;  to  dis- 
suade from.      [R.']  Boyle. 

Dis'af-fect'  (-af-fSkf).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disaffect- 
ed ;  }>.  jtr.  S:  rb.  7t.  Disaffectikg.]  1.  To  alienate  or 
diuiinish  the  affection  of ;  to  make  unfriendly  or  less 
friendly  ;  to  fill  with  discontent  and  unfriendliness. 

They  had  attempted  to  disajfcct  and  discontent  his  majesty's 
late  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  disturb  the  functions  of  ;  to  disorder. 

It  disaffLCdi,  the  bowels.  I/ammond. 

3.  To  lack  affection  for;  to  be  alienated  from,  nr  in- 
disposed toward ;  to  dislike.     [Obs.'\  Bp.  J/alf. 

Dis'af-fect'ed,  c  Alienated  in  feeling  ;  not  wholly 
loyal.  J.  J/,  yewman.  —  Dis'al-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Dls  • 
al-fect'cd-iiess  71  ■ 

DiS'al-fec'tio'nOlTs'af-fek'shun),  7).  1.  State  of  being 
disaHected  ;  alienation  or  want  of  artection  or  good  will, 
esp.  toward  those  iu  authority;  unfriendliness;  dislike. 

In  the  making  laws,  princes  ninst  have  regard  to  - . .  the  affec- 
tions and  disajcctinns  of  the  people.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Disorder;  bad  constitution.     [R."]  Wiseman. 

Syn.  —  Dislike  ;  disgust ;  discontent ,  unfriendliness  ; 
ill  will ;  alienation ;  disloyalty  ;  liostility. 

Dis'ai-fec'Uon-ate  (-St), '/.  Not  disposed  to  affection ; 

unfriendly ;  disattected.      [A'.]  Blount. 

Dis'af-firm'  (dis'5f-ferm'),  V.  /.  1.  To  assert  the 
contrary  of ;  to  contradict ;  to  deny ;  —  said  of  that 
which  has  been  asserted. 

2.  {Law)  To  refuse  to  confirm  ;  to  annul,  as  a  judicial 
decision,  by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  superior  tribunal. 

Dls'ai-linn'ance  (dTs'af-ferm'«ns),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
disaffirming  ;  denial ;  negation. 

2.  (Law)  Overthrow  or  annulment  by  the  decision  of 
a  superior  tribunal ;  as,  disnjprinance  of  judgment. 

Dis-af  flT-ma'tion  (dts-Sf^fer-ma'shun),  n.  The  act 
of  disattirniinL: :  negation;  refutation. 

DlS'al-Ior'est  (dTs'Sf-fSr'est),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disafforested;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disafforestixg.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -{-  aj^orest:  cf.  OF.  desa/orester.'}  {Eng.  Law)  To 
reduce  from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of 
common  ground  ;  to  exempt  from  forest  laws. 

By  charter  i)  Henry  ITX.  many  forests  were  disa^orested. 

UlaclTtone. 
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DISAGGREGATE 

DIS-ag'gre-gate  (ais-aR'grE-gat).  v.  t.  To  destroy  the 
aggregation  of  ;  to  separate  into  component  parts,  as  an 
actjregate  mass.  ,        „      . 

DlS  ag'gre-ga'tion  (-ga'shun).7i.  \Ct,  F.  desagtega- 
tion.'}  The  separation  ot  an  aggregate  body  into  itscuni- 
puiieiit  parts.  r  o  -r. 

Dls'a-gree'  (dTs'a-gre'),  ''-  »'-  \.^"'P-  ^  P-  P-  P^^^' 
GREED  (-gredO  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Disagreeing.]  [Pref.  <//.s-- 
+  agree:  ci.  F.  dtsagrter  to  displease.]  1.  To  fail  to 
accord  ;  not  to  agree  ;  to  lack  harmony  ;  to  ditter ;  to  be 
unlike  ;  to  be  at  variance. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because  it  eeeme 
to  disagixt  with  what  they  call  reason.  ^-itteroui  y. 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  to  hold  discordant  views ;  to 
be  at  controversy  ;  to  quarrel. 

.     Who  shall  deciJe,  when  doctors  disagree  f         Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuited  ;  to  have  unfitness  ;  as,  medicine 
Bometimes  disagrees  with  the  patient;  food  often  disa- 
grees with  the  stomach  or  the  taste. 

(^=-  Usually  followed  by  uith,  sometimes  by  to^  rarely 
hyjrom  ;  as,  I  disagree  to  your  proposal. 

Syn.  — To  differ;  vary;  dissent. 

DlS'a-gree'a-ble  (dt.s'a-gre'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  drsagre- 
able.}  1.  Not  agreeable,  conformable,  or  congruous; 
contrary  ;  unsuitable. 

Preach  y-m  truly  the  doctrine  which  you  h:Ave  received,  and 
teach  nothing  that  is  dis'rjrcecible  thereunto.  t  (toll- 

2.  Exciting  repugnance ;  offensive  to  the  feelings  or 
senses ;  displeasing ;  impleasant. 

That  which  is  disanreeahlc  to  one  is  many  times  agreeable  to 
another,  or  d\saore^-"l>l-'  in  a  less  decree.  II  ollaston. 

Dls'a-gree'a-ble-ness,  ".     Tlie  state  or  quality  of 

being  di^^iipreeabb-  ;  uni>Ifasantness. 

Dis'a-gree'a-bly,  '(■/'•.  In  a  disagreeable  manner  ; 
unsuitaMv  ;  offensively. 

Dls'a-gree'ance  l,-f/ns),  n.     Disagreement.     [06^.] 

Dis'a-gree'ment  (-mem),  n.  [Cf.  F.  de'sagre'ment 
disagreeable  tircumstanc,  disogreeableuej^s.]  1.  The 
state  of  disagieeing  ;  a  beiug  at  variance  ;  diiiimilitude ; 
diversity. 

2-  Unsixitableness ;  unadaptedness.     [i?.] 

3.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment. 

4.  A  falling  out,  or  controversy  ;  difference. 
Syn.  —  Difference  ;   diversity;   dissimilitude;   unlike- 

ness ;  discrepancy  ;  variance  ;  dissent ;  misvuiderstand- 
ing  ;  dissension ;  division ;  dispute  ;  jar ;  wrangle  ;  discord, 

Dlsa-gre'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disagrees.   Hammond. 

Dls  al-liege'  (dls'Sl-lej'),  ^■'  '■  To  alienate  from  alle- 
giance.    iUls.&.R.'[  Mil/on. 

DIaal-low'  (-lou'),  v.  t.  [imp.  ^t^.j?.  Disallowed 
(-loud') ;  p.  pr.  &■  rb.  n.  Disallowing.]  [Pref.  (//x- -f 
allow:  cf.  OF.  desaloucr,  dcsloer,  to  blame,  dissuade.] 
To  refuse  to  allow  ;  to  deny  the  force  or  validity  of  ;  to 
disown  and  reject ;  as,  the  judge  disalloiced  the  ex- 
ecutor's charge. 

To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallon-ed  indeed 
of  men,  but  chosen  of  God.  1  /'t'.  ii-  4. 

That  the  cdictE  of  Cxsnr  we  may  at  all  times  disallow,  but  the 
statutes  of  God  for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Jldton. 

p^^  This  verb  was  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as, 
*'  miat  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ?  "     >Shak.     See 
Allow. 
Syn.  — To  disapprove;  proliibit;  censure;  reject. 
DlS'al-lOW'a-ble  (-a-b'l).  a.     Not  allowable  ;  not  to 
be  suffered.    Rnhigh.  —  Dis  al-low'a-ble-ness.  n. 

Dls'al-low'ance  (-au.-^),  n.  The  act  of  disallowing; 
refusal  to  admit  or  permit ;  rejection. 

Syn.  —  Disapprobation ;  prohibition  ;  condemnation ; 
censure ;  rejection. 

Dis'al-ly'  (-no,  i'-  i-  [Pref.  di.'i-  +  ally  :  cf.  F.  de.sal- 
lifr.]  To  part,  as  an  alliance  ;  to  smider.  [Ji.'\  ^' Bis- 
allie'l  their  nuptials."  Milton. 

Dls-an'chor  (dls-Sn'ker),  r.  t.  &  L  [Pref.  dis-  -}-  an- 
chor: cf.  F.  dtsancrer.'\  To  raise  the  anchor  of,  as  a 
fciiip  ;  to  weigh  anchor.     [O^f.]  Ileywood. 

Dis  an-gel'ic-al  (dTs'JSn-jgl'T-kal),  a.  Not  angelical. 
[A*.  I     '^ lJisnn<flic<d  nature."  Coventnj. 

Dis- an' i- mate  (dls-Su'T-mat),  v.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p. 
DisANiMATED  (-ma  tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disanimatino 
(-nia'tlng).]      1.  To  deprive  of  life.      [A'.]         Ctuluorth. 
2.  To  deprive  of  spirit ;  to  dishearten.  Shak. 

Dls-an'l-ma'tlOIl  (-mii'sbiin),  71.  1.  Privation  of  life. 
[A'.j  Sir  T.  Browne.  1 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  disrmiinated  or  discouraged  ;  de- 
prr-shion  of  spirits. 

Dlfi'an-nes'  (dTa'5n-n5k«'),  v,  t.  To  disunite  ;  to  undo 
or  repeal  the  annexation  of.  State  Trials  (1G08). 

Dia'an-nul'  (dTvan-nni'),  v.  t.  To  annul  completely  ; 
to  render  void  or  of  no  effect. 

Fit  tlie  Lord  of  hosts  hath  jiurposed,  and  who  shall  'Hintund 
it  ?  haUUi  xiv.  '*'. 

E^r"  The  prefix  in  this  word  and  its  derivativea  is  m- 
tenflive,  and  not  negative. 

Dls'an  nuller  '-ler),  n.     One  who  disannuls. 

Dls'an  ntil'ment  (-ment),  n.     Complete  ainuilment. 

DlB'anolnt'  (-:i-noint')i  v.  t.  To  invalidate  the  con- 
wcrntion  of  ;  as,  to  dunnoint  a  king.     [''^/'■*'-]         Milton. 

Dls'ap-pax'el  (-Kp-pilr'PI),  v.  t.  [See  Apparel,  v.  /.] 
[Pref.  dus- -{- apparel :  cf.  OF.  desapnrriller.'}  To  dib- 
robe ;  to  atrip  ot  apparel ;  to  make  naked. 

Drink  ilita//}iarrh  tlie  noul.  Jimut»  (1635). 

Dls^ap-peor'  (dWJ£p-per'),  *'.  7.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
appeared   (-perd')  ;    p.    pr.    A.    rb.    n.    IUsappearjno.] 

1.  To  ceaftc  to  api>ear  or  to  l>e  perceived  ;  to  pafls  from 
view,  gradually  or  Htuldenly  ;  to  viuuhIi  ;  to  Ixj  no  longer 
neon  ;  uh,  darkness  disajipears  at  the  approach  of  light ;  a 
Bhil)  disappears  nn  slie  naiU  from  port. 

2.  To  ceuMi  to  be  or  exist ;  an,  the  epidemic  has  dis' 
appeared. 

Abutc  ftftcr  ahiiflo  dinapprared  without  a  ntniRRlo.    3faca}da\i. 
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Dls'ap-pear'ance  (dTs'Sp-per'^ns),  n. 
appearing: ;  ees.-jatiou  of  appearance ; 
Bight  :  vanishing:. 

Disap-pend'en-cy  (-p5n'den-sj),  n. 
or  -sepiiratioii  Iruin  afonner  connection. 

Dis  ap-peud'ent    (-«nt),     a.      Freed   from 
comieeliuM  or  dependence  ;  disconnected.     [/'.] 

Dis'ap-pOlnt'  (-point'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disap- 
POINTED  ;  p.  pr.  it vb.  n.  Disappointing.]  [OF.  dtsapoiyi- 
tier,  F.  desappointer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  apointier, 
F.  appointer^  to  appoint.  See  Appoint.]  1.  To  defeat 
of  expectation  or  hope  ;  to  hinder  from  the  attaimuent 
of  that  which  was  expected,  hoped,  or  desired  ;  to  balk  ; 
as,  a  man  is  disappointed  of  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or 
his  hopes,  desires,  intentions,  expectations,  or  plans  are 
disappointed;  a  bad  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of 
his  crops  ;  a  defeat  disappoints  an  enemy  of  his  spoil. 

I  was  disaj'j>uiiitLt/,  but  very  agreeably.    Maraulatj. 

1;:^=*  disappointed  of  a  thing  not  obtained ;  disap- 
pointed in  a  thing  obtained. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  foil ;  to  hinder  of  result. 
His  retiring  foe 

Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  dimppoints  the  blow.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  tantalize  ;  fail ;  frustrate ;  balk  ;  baffle  ;  de- 
lude ;  foil ;  defeat.    See  Tantalize. 

Dis'ap-point'ed,  a.  1.  Defeated  of  expectation  or 
hope  ;  balked  ;  as,  a  disap}>ointed  person  or  hope. 

2.  Unprepared;  unequipped.     [06s.] 

Cut  off  even  iTi  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
L'uliuiiseled,  disappotitted,  unaneled.  Sliak. 

Dis'ap-polnt'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desappolnte- 
ment.}  1.  The  act  of  disappointing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing disappointed ;  defeat  or  failure  of  expectation  or 
hope  ;  miscarriage  of  design  or  plan  ;  frustration. 

If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  con- 
sirtcred  the  value,  our  </i^nupr>intiHciit  will  be  greater  than  our 
pleasure  in  the  fruition  ot  them.  Adinson. 

In  di.-:ap2ioinriif;it  thou  canst  bless.  Keble. 

2.  That  which  disappoints. 
Syn.  — Miscarriage  ;  frustration;  balk. 
Dis'ap-pre'ci-ate  (-pre'shT-at),  v.  t.     [See  Appreci- 
ate.]    To  undervalue;  not  to  esteem. —Dis'ap-pre'cl- 
a'tton  (-a'shun),  7?. 

Dis-ap'pro-ba'tion  (dis-Kp'pro-ba'shiin),  n.  [Pref. 
dis-  -\-  approbation  :  cf.  F.  desapjn-obation.  Cf.  Disap- 
PRO\'E.]  TJie  act  of  disapproving;  mental  condemna- 
tion of  what  is  judged  wrong,  unsuitable,  or  inexpedient ; 
feeling  of  censure. 

We  have  ever  expressed  the  mo6t  unqualified  disapprdlintlon 
of  all  the  Btups.  JU'rU. 

Dis-ap'pro-ba'tO-ry  (-ba'tS-ry),  a.  Containing  disr.p- 
probation  ;  serving  to  disapprove. 

DIs'ap-pro'pri-ate  (di.s'aii-pro'pri-at),  a.  {Law)  Sev- 
ered from  the  appropriation  or  possession  of  a  spiritual 
coriJoratiou. 

TIic  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and  the  church  become 
disui'propriatc,  two  ways.  Jjlackstout. 

Dls'ap-pro'prl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     1.  To  release  from  in- 
dividual ownership  or  possession.  Milton. 
2.  {Law)  To  sever  from  appropriation  or  possession 
by  a  spiritual  corporation. 

Appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  .  .  .would  have  been, 
by  the  rulus  of  the  common  law,  disappiopriattfd.      lilucKsione. 
Dis'ap-pro'pri-a'tlon  (-a'shiiu),  n.    The  act  of  disap- 
propriating. 

Dis'ap-prov'al  (-proov't/l),  n.  Disapprobation ;  dis- 
like ;  censure  ;  adverse  judgment. 

Dls'ap-prove'  (dTs'ip-probv'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disapproved  (-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disapproving.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -f  approve  :  cf .  F.  desappronvcr.  Cf .  Dis- 
approbation.] 1.  To  pass  unfavorable  judgment  upon  ; 
to  condenni  by  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  regard  as 
wrong,  unsuitable,  or  hiexpedieut ;  to  censure ;  as,  to 
disapjirove  the  conduct  of  others. 

2.  To  refuse  official  approbation  to;  to  disallow;  to 
decline  to  sanction  ;  as,  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
was  disapproved  by  the  commander  in  cliief. 

Z^^  This  verb  is  often  followed  by  of ;  as,  to  disap- 
prove of  an  opinion,  of  such  conduct.    See  Approve. 

Dis' ap-pr over  (-cr),  n.     One  who  disapproves. 

Dis'ap-prov'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  disapproving  maimer. 

Dls'ard  (dtz'erd),  n.     See  Dizzard.     \_Obs.']    Burton. 

Dis-arm'  (dTs-arm'  or  ikv/.-),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
armed t-Urmd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  v.  Disarming.]  Lt>E.  dfs- 
armen,  F.  dC'sarmer;  pref.  dts-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  anner  to 
arm.  See  Arm.]  1.  To  deprive  of  arms  ;  to  take  away 
the  weapons  of  ;  to  deprive  of  the  means  of  attack  or 
defense  ;  to  render  defenseless. 

Security  disartns  the  best-appointed  army.  Fidlrr. 

The  proud  wbb  half  disarmtd  of  pride.        Tmntjsoii. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  hann  ; 
to  render  liarmless  or  innocuous  ;  as,  to  disurin  a  man's 
wrat  h. 

Dis-arm'a-ment  (-A-ment),  n.   [Cf.  F.  disarm cmcnt.'] 

Tin-  act  of  disarming. 

Dis-ar'ma-ture  (dTs-iir'nui-tur;  135),  7J.     [Pref.  di.<:- 

-j-  ar7aii(i(rr.']     The  act  of  divesting  of  armature.      [A'.] 

Dls-armed''  (-'annd').  a.     1.  Dei)rived  of  arms. 

2.  (//"".)  Deprived  of  claw8,  and  teeth  or  beaks. 

Cnssans. 

Dls-ann'or  (dTs-iirm'ur),  n.     One  who  disarms. 

Dls'ar-range'  (dts'Sr-riinj'),  v  f.  {imp.  X:  p.  p.  Dis- 
ARRAROKD  (-raujd') ;  ;'•  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disarhanoino.] 
[Prof,  di.s-  -]  arravgr:  cf.  Y.  d€sarrnnger.~\  To  unset- 
tle or  disturb  tlie  order  or  duo  arrangement  of;  to  throw 
out  of  order. 

Dls'ar-range'ment  (dTs'Kr-ranj'ment).  n.  The  act  of 
disarraiigiiiK,  or  the  btate  of  being  disarranged;  confu- 
sion ;  -liw^rdcr.  Cnwper. 

Dls' ar  ray'  (-Kr-ra').  v-  '■    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disarraykd 


DISBAND 

(-radO;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disarrayko.]  [Pref.  d/«- 4- 
arrau,  v.  :  cf.  OF.  desarrogcr,  desarrcier.'\  1.  To  throw 
into  "disorder ;  to  break  the  array  of. 

Who  with  fiery  Bteed-s 
Oft  disarrayed  the  iocb  m  buttle  ranged.       Fenton. 

2.  To  take  off  the  dress  of  ;  to  unrobe. 

So,  at-  site  bade,  the  witdi  they  disarrayed.      Spciser. 

Dls'ar-ray' (dTs'5r-ra'),  7(.  {Cf.F.  desarroi.'\  1.  Want 
of  array  or  regular  order ;  disorder  ;  confusion. 

Disrank  the  troops,  set  all  in  disarray.  Daiiid. 

2.  Confused  attire ;  undress.  Spenser. 

DiS''ar-ray'nient(-m?nt),7'.  Disorder.  [J?.]  Fdtham. 

Dis  ar-tic'U -late  (dls'ar-tlk'u  lat).  T-.  ^  To  sunder  ;  to 
separate,  a.s  joints.  —  Dlsar-tiCU-la'tlon  (-la'shun).  n. 

Dis'ar-tic'U-la'tor  (-ttk'ij-la'ter),  n.  One  who  disar- 
ticulates and  jirepares  skeletons. 

Dls'as-sent'  (dTs/as-sSnt'),  i'-  ■»'•    To  dissent.     [06.?.] 

Dis'as-sent',  n.     Dissent.     [0/w.]  E.  Hall. 

Dis'as-sent'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  disassents ;  a  dis- 
senter.    iOhs.-}  State  Trials  (1G34). 

Dis-as'si-dU'i-ty  (dTs-as'sT-du'T-ty),  n.  Want  of  as- 
siduity or  care.     [/?.]  '  Sir  M.  Walton. 

Dls"'as-sim'i-late  (dTs'5s-sTmT-lat),  v.  U  {Physiol.) 
To  pubiect  t"  rlisassimilation. 

Dis  as-sim  1-la'tion   (-la'shun),   n.    {PfnX'oJ.)   The 

deeontpii>,iti<>n  of  complex  substances,  witliin  tlie  organ- 
ism, into  bimpler  ones  suitable  only  for  excretion,  with 
evolution  of  energy, — a  normal  nutritional  process  the 
reverse  of  assimilation  ;  downward  metabolism. 

The  breaking  down  of  alreadv  existing  chemical  compound* 
into  siniphr  ones,  eonietimes  called  d\.'ia>.<imHation.  Martin. 

Dis'as-slzn'i-la-tive  (-sTml-la-tTv),  a.  {Phy.oiol.y 
Having  power  to  disassimilate  ;  of  the  nature  of  disas- 
similation. 

riisas<i„ii}at!vr  processes  conEtitute  a  marked  feature  in  the 
life  of  iiuiinal  ci-lls.  Mchiii<htck, 

Dls'as-so'ci-ate  (-Ss-so'shT-at),  v.  L    {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disassociated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disassociating- 
(-a'tiug).]    To  disconnect  from  things  associated ;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  dissociate.  Florxo. 
Dls-as'ter  (dlz-as'ter),  tj.    [F.  dtsasfre  ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
(/,>_)  -^  a.sfre  star,  fr.  L.  astnim  :  a  word  of  astrological 
origin.    See  Aster,  Astral,  Star.]    1.  An  mipropitious 
or  baleful  aspect  of  a  planet  or  star ;  malevolent  influ- 
ence of  a  heavenly  body  ;  hence,  an  ill  portent.     {Obs.'\ 
Disasters  in  the  sun.  ShuK-, 
2.  An  adverse  or  unfortunate  event,  esp.  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  misfortune ;  a  calamity ;  a  serious  mishap- 
But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat, 
Rise  from  disat^ltr  and  defeat 

The  btruiiger.  LougjtUnir. 

Syn.  — Calamity ;  misfortune;  mishap;  mischance; 
visitation  ;  misadventure ;  ill  luck.    See  Calamity. 

DiS-as'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  a  bale- 
ful star.     [  Ohs.-]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  To  bring  liarm  upon;  to  injure,     [i?.]       Thomson. 
Dis-as'ter-ly,  adv.     Disastrously.     {Obs.']     Draijfon. 
Dis-as'trous  (-triis),  a.     [Cf.  F.  desitstrenx.   See  Dia- 
astek.]     1.  Full  of  unpropitious  stellar  influences  ;  un- 
propitious;  ill-boding.     [(Jbs.'\ 

The  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  dlsa^truus  twilight  sheds.  Milton, 

2.  Attended  with  suffering  or  disaster ;  very  unfortu- 
nate ;  calamitous  ;  ill-fated ;  as,  a  disastrous  day  ;  a  dis- 
astrous termination  of  an  undertaking. 

Wlicrein  1  spake  of  most  <lisastroii.'i  cliuncee.  Shak. 

—  Dis-as'trous-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-as'trous-ness,  w. 

Dis'at-tire'  (dls'St-tli'),  r.  /.     [Pref.  di^--\- attire.' 

cf.  OF.  d'  .^aliri'-r  ]     To  unrobe  ;  to  undress.       Spenser. 

Dis'aug-ment'  (-ag-ment'K  r.  t.     To  diminish.     [/?.} 

Dis-au'thor-ize  '(dls-a'thor-Tz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
credit  or  authority;  to  discredit,     [iij  W.  Wotton. 

Dis'a-vaunce'  (dTs'a-vans'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Disadvance.] 
Toretanl  ;  to  repel ;  todo  damage  to.    [06.?.]    Chancer. 

Dis'a-ven'ture  (-a-ven'tiir  ;  135).  n.  [See  Disadven- 
TURE,  Ai>ventuiie.]     Misfortuue.     [O/a^.]  Spenser. 

Dis'a-ven'tur-OUS  (-us),  «.  fllii^adventurous ;  unfor- 
tunate.    yObs.-]  Spenser. 

Dis'a-vouch'  (-vouch'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  avouch. 
Cf.  Disavow.]     To  disavow,     [i?.]  Daniel. 

Disa-voW  (-VOU'),  V.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disavowed 
(-voud') ;  /'.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disavowing.  [F.  desarourr; 
pref.  d/s-  (L.  (lis-)  -j-  avoner  to  avow.  See  Avow,  and 
cf.  Disavouch.]  1.  To  refuse  strongly  and  solemnly  to 
own  or  acknowledge ;  to  deny  responsibility  for,  appro- 
bation of,  and  the  like ;  to  disclaun  ;  to  disown ;  as,  he 
was  charged  with  embezzlement,  but  he  disavows  the 

crime.  ,        ^     , 

A  solemn  proiuise  made  and  disavowed.        Dryiien. 
2.  To  deny  ;  to  sliow  the  contrary  of  ;  to  disprove. 
Yet  can  they  never 
Tons  into  air  the  frredcm  of  my  birth. 
Or  tli.«ivnir  my  blood  riantoiptnet'B.  Ford. 

Dis'a-VOW'al  (-ffl),  n.  The  act  of  disavowing,  dis- 
claiming, or  disowning;  rejection  and  denial. 

All  earnest  ilisavoival  of  Icai'  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

Jiir/tori(.<mi. 

Dis'a-VOW'ance  (-rms),  7).    Disavowal.    [Obs.']  South. 

Dis  a-VOW'er  (-er),  v.     One  who  disavows. 

Dis  a-vow'ment(-m(nt),7K  Disavowal.  [7i.]  Wotton. 

Disband'  tdTs-biind';  tec  Dis-),  v.  t.  {imp.  A  p.  p. 
DisDANUKi*;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dishaniunq.]  [I'ref.  di.s-^, 
band:  cf.  OF.  desbander,  F.  dt'hundrr,  to  mihind,  unbend. 
See  Band,  and  cf.  Disbbnd,  I>isi!ind.]  1.  To  loose  tlu- 
bands  of;  to  set  free;  to  disimitu  ;  to  scatter;  to  di^- 
pcrso;  tn  bre.ak  up  the  organization  of;  especially,  to 
dismiss  from  military  service  ;  as,  to  disband  an  army. 

They  f/M*ni(/cr/  themselves  and  returned,  every  man  to  his 
own  dwelling.  AuolUf. 

2.  To  divorce.     [Obs.'] 

And  therefore  .  .  .  nhe  ought  to  be  (/(■.•7»a»i(?f/f.        MiUon. 

Dls-band't  r.  i.    To  become  separated,  broken  up. 
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dissolved,  or  scattered ;  especially,  to  quit  military  wr- 
vice  by  breaking;  tip  organization. 

Wlirn  both  rocks  and  all  tliiiigd  ^'Ilall  ilii'hnnil.    llirhirt. 
Huimin  tocii-'ly  WduUi  in  u  sliort  spuci.'  lUshmtil.     TtllnL-'on. 

DlS'band'ment  (dls-baud'uic'nt),  n.  Tlie  act  of  diB- 
banding. 

DiS'bar'  (dTs-bar'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disbarued 
(-bard') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disbarrino. ]  {Law)  To  <!xp(d 
from  the  bar,  or  the  legal  prulusfeioii ;  todeprivo  (an  at- 
torney, barribter,  or  counselor)  of  his  status  and  privi- 
legen  as  such.  AbboH. 

Dls-bark'  (dts-bark'),  V.  t.  [Prcf.  dh-  -\-  hark  a. 
small  Hhii>:  <:f.  tiV.  <ii'.sbarquer^  }'\  tlibarquer.  Cf.  I>e- 
DAitK,  DisEMEARK.]     To  disembark.  Pope. 

Dls-bark',  '■.  /.  [Pref.  (//i- +  iorA-  rind.]  To  strip 
of  bark;  to  b;trk.      [A\]  Jioi/le. 

Dls-bar'ment  (dts-biir'ment),  ji.    Act  of  disbarring. 

DlS'base'  (dT.s-bas')»  ^'-  '•  [Ct-  Debase.]  To  debase 
or  degrade,     [oiis.^ 

Nor  yon  nor  vuur  house  were  so  mucli  ns  spoken  of  before  I 
dti'hiis.if  invM'lt.  Ji.  Jontum. 

Dls'be-come'  (dls'be-kQm'),  r.  t.  To  misbecome. 
[06.S-.  ]  Mossinfjfr. 

Dls'be-llel' (dts'be-lef  )i  "■  The  act  of  disbelieving; 
a  state  of  the  mind  m  which  one  ie  fully  persuaded  that 
an  opinion,  assertion,  or  doctrine  is  not  true  ;  refusal  of 
assent,  credit,  or  credence  ;  denial  of  belief. 

Our  bchef  or  (/wfti  ?/<;/■  of  a  tliiug  Jot-s  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  Tdliil>'nii. 

No  Kuilder  proof  can  be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  littleness 
than  ((iabdit/in  grout  men.  Oniijlt. 

Syn.  — Bistriit^t ;  unbelief;  incredulity;  doubt;  skep- 
ticism. -  I'isiiEi.iEP.  liNBEi.iEF.  {/libf I !>/ IB  Aineve  failure 
to  admit;  ilislului  is  a  pimitive  rejection.  One  maybe 
an  inibth'rrt  r  in  ('hristianitv  from  ignorance  or  want  of 
in(iuiry  ;  iitlishrHmr  has  ttip  proofs  before  him,  and  in- 
curs tlie  guilt  ol  setting  tht-ni  aside.  Uubrliff  is  umially 
open  to  convirtion  ; '/'.'.7y'//<7  is  uh-eady  ruuviiiri'd  as  to 
the  falsity  of  th;it.  wlij.-li  it  rejects.  Men otten  toll  a  story 
in  siirli  a  inaniior  tli:it  we  regard  everything  tliey  say 
with  iiiiti'Ii)  f.  F;iiiilli:irity  with  tlie  worst  parts  of  human 
naturti  ottoii  lf;nls  us  into  a  disbelief  in  many  good  quali- 
ties wliicli  really  exist  among  men. 

DiS''be-lieve'  (dls'be-Iev'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  T)l%- 
beueved  (-levd') ; /'.  p?*.  «&  vb.  n.  Disbelieving.]  Not 
to  believe  ;  to  refuse  belief  or  credence  to  ;  to  hold  not 
to  be  true  or  actual. 

A!•^<.■rtio^s  for  which  there  is  Qbnndant  positive  evidenco  are 
oftL-n  dishtlifi'i'i/,  on  account  of  what  is  called  their  improbabil- 
ity or  impossibility.  J.  S.  Jlttt. 

DlB'b6-llev'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  disbelieves,  or  re- 
fuses belief  ;  an  unbeliever.  Specifically,  one  who  does 
not  believe  the  Christian  religion.  /.  W<dts. 

DiS-bench'  (dls-bench'),  V.  t.  1.  To  drive  from  a 
bench  or  seat.     \_R.'\  Sliak. 

2.  {Eng.  Law)  To  deprive  (a  bencher)  of  his  privi- 
leges. Mozleif  iL-  ir. 

Dls-bend (dTs-bend')i ''. '-  Totmbend.  [Obs.^iStirling. 

Dts-bind'  (dts-bindO,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Disband.]  To  un- 
bind;  to  loosen.     [C^5.]  Mede. 

DiS'blame'  (-blam'),  v.  i.  [OE.  desblameji,  OF.  des- 
hla,smrr ;  pref.  des- {Ij.  dis-) -\- bUi.smer,  F.  blameVj  to 
blame.]     To  clear  from  blame.     [0^.y.]  Chaucer. 

Dis-bOd'ied  fdls-bSd'tfV),  a,_    Disembodied,     [i?.] 

Dis'bOS-ca'tlon  (dls'bos-ka'shun),  71.  [Pref.  dis-  -f 
F.  bfis(jNr(  grove.]  Converting  forest  laud  into  cleared 
or  arable  land  ;  removal  of  a  forest.  Sir  W.  ,Scott. 

Dis-bow'el  (dTs-bou'61),  r.  t.  [See  Bowel,  v.  t.}  To 
disembowel.     [A'.]  Spenser. 

Dis-branch'  (dts-branch'),  v.  t.  [See  Branch,  v.'] 
To  divest  of  a  branch  or  branches  ;  to  tear  off.         Shak. 

Dls-bud' (dts-biid'),  r. /.  [See  BuD,r.]  {Ilort.)  To 
deprive  of  buds  or  shoots,  as  for  training,  or  economizing 
the  vital  strength  of  a  tree. 

Dis-bur'den  (dts-bQr'd'n),  v.  t.  [See  Burden,  v.  t."] 
[Cf.  Disburthen.]  To  rid  of  a  burden ;  to  free  from  a 
load  borne  or  from  something  oppressive  ;  to  unload  ;  to 
disencumber ;  to  relieve. 

lie  did  it  to  disburdin  a  cont'Cience.  Ftllham. 

My  meditations  .  .  .  will,  I  hope,  be  more  calm,  bemg  thus 
dixbunftmif.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  To  unload  ;  unburden;  discharge;  free. 

DiS'burMen,  v,  i.  To  relieve  one's  self  of  a  burden  ; 
to  ease  the  mind.  Milton. 

DiB-bur'geon  l-bfir'jun),  v.  t.  To  strip  of  burgeons 
or  buds;  to  disbud.     [_R.]  HoIUhkL 

Dls-burse'  (dts-bflrs'),  ''■  '•  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disbursed 
(-bflrsf) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Disbursing.]  [OF.  tlesboursrr, 
F.  debourser  ;  pref.  des- {L.  d Is-)  -\-  bourse  purse.  See 
Burse,  and  cf.  Dispurse.]  To  pay  out ;  to  expend  ;  — 
usually  from  a  public  fund  or  treasury. 
The  duty  of  colk'Cting  and  dislmr.-^ituj  his  revenues.    Macaulay. 

Dlaburfltng  officer,  an  officer  in  any  department  of  tJie 
public  sorviic  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  paying 
out  public  nioiH-y. 

Dis-burse'ment  (dts-bQrs'ment),  n.  [Of.  F.  di-bourse- 
inent.]     1.  The  act  of  disbursing  or  paying  out. 

The  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,     U.  S.  Statutes. 

2.  That  which  is  disbursed  or  paid  out ;  as,  the  an- 
nual disbursemr7ds  exceed  the  income. 

Dis-bUTB'er  t-er),  n.     One  who  disburses  money. 

Dls-bur'then  (-bflr'tfi'n),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
BURTHEKED  (-th'ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disburthening.] 
[Cf.  Disburden.]  To  disburden;  to  relieve  of  a  load. 
[Archaic'] 

Disc  (disk),  n.  [See  Disk,  Dish.]  A  flat  round  plate  ; 
{Biol.)  a  circular  structure  either  in  plants  or  animals  ; 
as,  a  blood  discy  a  germinal  disc,  etc.     Same  as  Dok. 

Dls-cage' (dT3-kaj')>  *'■ '•  To  uncage.  [7?.]   Tcnni/son. 

Disc'al  (disTif/l),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
disk  ;  as,  discal  cells. 

Dls-Ccll'Ce-ate  (dls-kSl'se-at),  v.  t.  [L.  dlscnlcenlus 
unshud ;  dis-  +  calceus  shoe.]  To  pull  off  shoes  or  san- 
ilals  from.      [Obs.]  Cnckcram. 


DU-cal'ce-ared  (dlK-kJl'sf-il/tGd),  «.  Deprived  of 
shoos  or  HaiMhils  ;   unsliod  ;  disi-aleed. 

Dls-calced'  (-kaut'l,  a.  Unshod  ;  barefooted  ;  —  in 
diHtimtioii  trom  ralced.  "The  foundation  uf  Iiouhch  of 
di.sridri-tl  friars."  Curdiiiut  Mauniiuj'^.'i  St.  Teresa. 

Dls-cal'ce-a'tion  (-kiU'wc-a'shnn),  n.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing nil  t  ho  Hiioos  Ol-  sandals.      [()b.s.\  Sir  T.  Jiroune. 

Dls-camp'  (diH-Uilmp'),  v.  t.    [See  Decamp.]  To  drivo 

from  a  <amp.      [0/y.v.]  J/olland. 

DlS'Can'dy  (iiTs-kan'dy),  v.  i.    To  melt;  to  dissolve; 

to  thaw.      [O/m.]  ^VtHA-. 

Dls'cant  {dls'Uant),  ?>.    Bi-e  Descant,  «. 

Dla-ca-pac'i-tate  (dts-kii-pas'T-tat),  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  c;ii)a(ity  ;  to  incapacitate.      [A'.J 

Dls-card'  (dls-kiird'),  ''.  ^  iimp.  X-p.  p.  PiscARDRD  ; 
p.  jir.  it  vb.  n.  Discarding.]  1.  {Curd  I'lu^iufj)  To 
throw  out  of  one's  band,  as  superfluous  cards  ;  to  lay 
aside  (a  card  or  cards). 

2.  To  cast  off  as  useless  or  as  no  longer  of  service  ;  to 
dismisa  from  employment,  confidence,  or  favor ;  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  turn  away. 

They  blame  the  fnvoritce.  and  think  it  nothing  extraordinary 
thul  till-' (jueeu  bIiouIJ  .  .  .  res(.lve  to  f/i«c«j(i  them.  Hwijt. 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  reject. 

A  man  fli.'icards  the  folliua  of  boyliood.      /.  Taylor. 

Syn.— To  dismiss;  displace;  discharge;  cashier. 

Dis-card',  v.  i.     {Card  Inlaying)  To  make  a  discard. 

Dls-card',  n.  {Card  Playi'ufi)  Tlie  act  of  discarding  ; 
also,  tlio  card  or  cards  discarded. 

Dla-car'dure  (dTs-kJir'diir  ;  135),  n.  Rejection;  dis- 
missal.    [7.'.]  Ilaijter. 

DlB-car'nate  (-nSit),  a.  [L.  dis-  +  camatHS  fie'sby, 
fr.  cam,  cant  is,  liesh.]  Stripped  of  tiesh.  [Obs.J  "■  iJis- 
caruatc  bones."  Glanvill. 

Dis-case'  {-kas'),  v.  i.     To  strip  ;  to  undress.      Shak. 

Dls-cede'    (dls-sed'),   V.    i.      [L.    discedere ;    dis-  + 

cT(/f/(  tu  yield.]    To  yield  or  give  up  ;  to  depart.   [Obs.'\ 

I  dare  not  disccdf-  from  my  copy  a  tittle.         ruller. 

Dis-cept'  (dTs-sgpt'),  V.  i.  [L.  disceptare.]  To  de- 
bate ;  to  discuss.     [i2.] 

One  dissertates,  he  is  candid  ; 
Two  nuist  discrjit,  —  has  distinguished.      7?.  Bro^nunrf, 

DIs'cep-ta'tion  (disuse  |)-ta'3h  tin  J,  n.  [X.  discepfatio.J 
Controversy;  disimtation  ;  discussion.     lArchaic'] 

Verbose  janjj^Iings  and  endless  difcejitafiona.     i<tr;/fc. 

Dis'cep-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  arbitrates  or 
decides.     [^-]  Cowley. 

Dls-cem'  (dlz-zern'))  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discerned 
(-zernd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discerning.]  [F.  discernery 
L.  discernere,  dtscretum  ;  dis- ~\- ceniere  to  separate, 
distinguish.  See  Certain,  and  cf.  Discreet.]  1.  To 
see  and  identify  by  noting  a  difference  or  differences ; 
to  note  the  distinctive  character  of  ;  to  discriminate  ;  to 
distinguish. 

To  dhccrn  Buch  buds  as  arc  fit  to  produce  blossoms.     Boijlc. 

A  counterfeit  etouc  which  thine  eye  can  not  discem  from  a 
right  btone.  Jioinjnaoji  (More's  i'lopia). 

2.  To  see  by  the  eye  or  by  the  understanding  ;  to  per- 
ceive and  recognize  ;  as,  to  discern  a  difference. 

And  [I]  beheld  among  the  simple  ones,  I  dhrcrnotl  among 
the  youths,  a  young  man  void  of  understanding.      I'rov,  vii.  7. 

Our  unassisted  siglit  .  .  .  is  not  acute  enough  to  discent  the 

minute  texture  of  visible  objects.  lirattiu. 

1  "vakc,  and  I  discern  the  truth.  Temiiisoii. 

Syn.  —  To  perceive  ;  distinguish  ;  discover;  penetrate  ; 
discriminate;  espy;  descry;  detect.     See  Perceive. 

Dis-cern',  ?'.  /.  1.  To  see  or  understand  the  differ- 
ence ;  to  make  distinction  ;  as,  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood. 

More  than  t-ix'^ore  thoufiand  persons  that  cannot  rfisfrrn  be- 
tween Ih.ir  riL'ht  band  and  their  k-lt  hand.  Jo>hi/i  iv.  U. 

2.  To  tako  <('i,Miizance.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

Dis-cem'auce  (-^us),  n.     Discernment.     [Obs.'] 

Dis-cern'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
cerns, distinguishes,  perceives,  or  judges ;  as,  a  discerner 
of  truth,  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  great  obr^erver  and  ilisixriKu-  of  men's  natures.     Chvendnn. 

Dis-ceml-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  [L.  di.scemibilis.']  Capable 
of  being  discerned  by  the  eye  or  the  understanding  ;  as, 
a  star  is  discernible  by  the  eye;  the  identity  or  differ- 
ence of  ideas  is  discernible  by  the  understanding. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  .  .  .  "was  iliscerii- 
ifih-  to  the  last  m  his  temper  and  dcportmcut.  Maeatdaij. 

Syn.  — Perceptible ;  distinguishable;  apparent;  visi- 
ble ;  evident ;  manifest. 

Dis-Cern'i-ble-ness,  "■  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
cernible. 

Dis-cem'l-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  discerned  ; 
percfptibly  ;  vif^ibly.  Hiivimond. 

DiS'Cerh'ing,  a.  Acute  ;  shrewd  ;  sagacious  ;  sharp- 
sighted.  Macanlay. 

Dls-cem'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  discerning  manner  ;  with 
judgment;  judiciously;  acutely.  Garth. 

Dis-cern'ment  (diz-zern'mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  discerne- 
vifnl.]     1.  The  act  of  discerning. 

2.  Tlie  power  or  f.iculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  dis- 
tinguishes one  tiling  from  another  ;  power  of  viewing 
differences  in  objects,  and  their  relations  and  tenden- 
cies ;  penetrative  and  discriminative  mental  vision ; 
aruteness  ;  sagacity;  insight;  as,  the  errors  of  youth 
often  proceed  from  the  want  of  discernment. 

Syn. —  Judgment ;  acuteuess;  discrimination:  pene- 
tration: .sagacity;  insight.—  Discernment,  Penetra- 
tion, Discrimination.  Discemmejit  is  keeimess  and  ac- 
curacy of  mental  vision;  penetration  is  tlie  power  of 
speinp  deeply  into  a  subject  in  spite  of  everytliing  that 
intercepts  the  view  ;  discrimination  is  a  capacity  of  tra- 
cing out  minute  distinctions_  and  the  nicest  shades  of 
thought.  A  discer7ir}}g  man  is  not  easily  misled ;  one  of 
a,  jinirt  rat  in  I  /  inind  8eea  a  multitude  of  things  which  es- 
cape others ;  a  discriniinadnt/  judgment  detects  the 
slightest  differences. 

Dls-cerp'  (dTs-serp')t  V.  t.  [L.  discerpere,  di^cerptum  : 


dis-  -f  carperc  to  pluck.]    1.  To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  rend. 

IR-'i  Stukelfi}^. 

2.  To  separate;  to  disunite.     [/?.]  Up.  llurd 

Dls-wrp/i-bU'I-ty   (dls-hcrp'T-bii'i-tt  j.    Dis-cerD'tl- 

btH-ty  (-tr-bTl'I-tJ'),  n.     Capability  or  Hableness  to  be 

discerped.     [JLI      ^  Wollaglm. 

Dla-corp'lble  (-scrpt.b'l),  Dis-cerp'U-ble  (tT-b'l),  a. 

[See  DlHCEitl'.]     Capable  of  Ix'Jng  difiCerped.      [A;,] 

Dls-cerp'tlon  (-shun),  7i.  {L.  discerptio.'\  The  act  of 
pulling  to  pioocH,  or  of  separating  the  parts.      Up.  Jfall. 

Dis-cerp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  separate  or  di»- 
uiule  i-arts.  Encyr.  Diet. 

Dls-ces'ston  (dts-sSKh'nn),  n.  [L.  discessio,  fr.  dif- 
cfdrre,  discesswni.     See  DiscEDE.]     Departure.     [06*.] 

DlB-ChargC  (dTs-charj'),  v.  t.  {:imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
niARopD  (-charjd');  p.  jn:  &  vb.  n.  Dischaugino.J 
[(JK.  dt'schnryrn,  dischargen,  OF.  descharqiery  K.  dn- 
charger ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  charfjier,^F.  charger. 
See  Charge.]  1.  To  relieve  of  a  charge,  load,  or  bur- 
den ;  to  empty  of  a  load  or  cargo ;  to  unburden ;  to 
unload  ;  as,  to  discharge  a  vessel. 

2.  To  free  of  the  missile  with  which  anything  is 
charged  or  loaded ;  to  let  go  the  charge  of;  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  bow,  catapult,  etc.  ;  cspeciallj',  said  of  fire- 
arms,—  to  fire  off;  to  sfioot  off  ;  also,  to  relieve  from  a 
state  of  tension,  as  a  Leyden  jar. 

Tlie  galleys  alw  did  ofteiitimeB,  out  of  their  prows,  diarliargr 
their  great  pieces  against  the  city.  JinolUji. 

Feeling  in  other cflBi»(/isc7mjytjitEelf  in  undirected  muscular 
actiuuB.  y/,  S/Kiiecr. 

3.  To  relieve  of  something  weighing  upon  or  im- 
pending over  one,  as  a  debt,  claim,  obligation,  retponsi- 
bility,  accusation,  etc. ;  to  absolve ;  to  acquit ;  to  clear. 

Difrhniiiril  of  business,  void  of  fctrife.         /h-i/dcn. 
If  one  man's  fault  could  disctiargc  another  man  of  hiR  duty. 

L'J-'Htiaiigc. 

4.  To  relieve  of  an  office  or  employment ;  to  send 

away  from  service;  to  dismiss. 

liin'hanie  the  common  Gort 
"With  pay  and  tJianks.  Shak. 

Grindal . . .  was  di.svhw(iLd  the  government  of  his  see.    button. 

5.  To  release  legally  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  lib- 
erty ;  as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner. 

6.  To  put  forth,  or  remove,  as  a  charge  or  burden  ;  to 
take  out,  as  that  with  which  anything  is  loaded  or 
filled  ;  as,  to  di.^charge  a  cargo. 

7.  To  let  riy,  as  a  missile ;  to  shoot. 

They  do  dischurgv  their  shot  of  Courtesy.  Shak, 

8.  To  set  aside  ;  to  annul ;  to  dismiss. 

We  say  euch  an  order  was  "  discharged  on  appeal." 

Jlozlei/  Sf  JV. 
The  order  for  Doly's  attendance  was  discharged.    Jfttcaula;/. 

9.  To  throw  off  the  obligation  of,  as  a  duty  or  debt ; 
to  relieve  one's  self  of,  by  fulfilling  conditions,  per- 
forming duty,  trust,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  to  perform  or 
execute,  as  an  oflBce,  or  part. 

Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  ro  large 

As  could  their  hundred  otTices  f//M7(«r,'/c.      Dri/den. 

10.  To  send  away  (a  creditor)  satisfied  by  payment  i 
to  pay  one's  debt  or  obligation  to.     [Obs."] 

If  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew.  Shak. 

11.  To  give  forth ;  to  emit  or  send  out :  as,  a  pipe 
discharges  water;  to  let  fly;  to  give  expression  to;  to 
utter  ;  as,  to  discharge  a  horrible  oath. 

12.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.    [Scot.  Obs.l  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Discharging  arch(.-l7v7(.>,  an  arch  over  a  door,  window. 

or  other  opening,  to  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  wall 
above.  See  Illusl.  of  Lintel. — Discharging  piece.  DIb- 
charging  stnit  (.4;rA.),  a  piece  set  to  carry  tlirust  or 
weiglit  to  a  sohd  point  of  support.  —  Discharging  rod 
(i'/f'c.  I,  a  bent  wire,  with  knobs  at  both  ends,  and  insu- 
lated by  a  glass  handle.  It  is  employed  for  discharging 
a  Leyden  jar  or  an  electrical  battery.    See  Discharger. 

Syn.  — See  Deliver. 

Dis-charge',  v.  i.  To  throw  off  or  deliver  a  load, 
charge,  or  burden ;  to  unload  ;  to  emit  or  give  vent  to 
fluid  or  other  contents;  as,  the  water  pipe  discharges 
freely. 

The  cloud,  if  itwerecilyorfatty.wouldnot(/i5cAarsff.  Bacon. 

Dis-Charge'f  n.  [Cf.  F.  decharge.  See  Discharge,. 
v.  f.]  1.  The  act  of  discharging ;  the  act  of  relieving  of 
a  charge  or  load  ;  removal  of  a  load  or  burden  ;  unload- 
ing ;  n.s,  the  discharge  oi  a  ship  ;  discharge  of  a.  cat^o. 

2.  Firing  off" ;  explosive  removal  of  a  charge  ;  explo- 
sion;  letting  off;  as,  a  (//.ycAflr^'/e  of  arrows,  of  artillery. 

3.  Act  of  relieving  of  something  which  oppresses  or 
weighs  upon  one,  as  an  obligation,  liability,  debt,  accusa- 
tion, etc. ;  acquittance  ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor. 

4.  Act  of  removing,  or  getting  rid  of,  an  obligation, 
liability,  etc.  ;  fulfillment,  as  by  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
or  the  performance  of  a  trust  or  duty. 

Indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business.  Jfoltctj. 

Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 

L'J^st  range. 

5.  Release  or  dismissal  from  an  office,  employment, 
etc. ;  dismission;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  workman  by  hia 
employer. 

6.  Legal  release  from  confinement ;  liberation ;  as,  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner. 

7.  Tlie  state  of  being  discharged  or  relieved  of  a  debt,, 
obligation,  office,  and  the  like  ;  acquittaL 

Ton  secure  of  our  disdiarge 
From  penalty.  Jfdton. 

8.  That  which  discharges  or  releases  from  an  obliga- 
tion, liability,  penalty,  etc.,  as  a  price  of  ransom,  a  legal 
document. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free, 
II:ith  pfiid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge.       JIHioji. 

9.  A  flowing  or  issuing  out:  emission:  vent;  evacu- 
ation ;  also,  that  which  is  discharged  or  emitted  ;  as,  :i 
rapid  discharge  of  water  from  the  pipe. 

The  hcniorrbni'e  btin^  stopped,  the  next  occurrence  is  a  thin 
serous  di.-^elitiriji,.  S.  .i^harp. 
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Charge  and  discharge.  (Equity  Practice^  See  under 
Charge,  n.  —  ParaJ>-tic  discharge  I  Physiol.  >,  the  increased 
secititiuu  from  iii^KiuJ  re^aiiltiiig  irum  the  cuttuig  of  all 
of  its  uerv'es. 

Dis-char'ger  (dls-char'- 
jer),  TL.  Oue  who,  or  that 
which,  discharges.  Specif- 
ically, in  electricity,  an  iu- 
strument  for  discharging  a 
Leyden  jar,  or  electrical 
battery,  by  making  a  con- 
uectiou  between  the  two 
surfaces  ;  a  discharging  Dischaiser  and  Leyden  Jar. 
rod. 

Dls-Chev'ele  f-sh5v'51),  a.  Disheyeled.  [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

DiS-church'  (-chQrch'),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  status  as 
a  churcli.  or  of  membersliip  in  a  church.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-cide'  (dis-sid';,  I',  t.  [L.  disciilere;  dis-  +  caedere 
to  cut.]    To  divide  ;  to  cleave  iu  two.     [O&i.]    Spenser. 

DlS-cU'er-OOS  (dls-ilfer-us),  a.  [Z^wc  -f  -/erous.'l 
Bearing  disks. 

Ols'ci'flo'ral  (dTs'sT-flo'r«l),  )  a.    [See  Disk,  andFLO- 

Dis'ci-flo'rouS  (-tlo'rus),         (      eal.]    {Bol.)  Bearing 
tlie  fatauiens  on  a  discoid  outgrowth  of  the 
receptacle  ;  —  said  of  a  subclass  of  plants. 
Cf.  Caltcifloeal. 

Dis'ci-form  (dla'sT-fSnn),  a.  Discoiil. 

II  Dis-ci'na  (dts-si'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
dwcw5  disk,  Gr-St'eTKCK.]  {Zohl.)  Agenus 
of  Brachiopoda,  having  a  disklike  shell, 
attached  by  one  valve,  which  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  pedmicle. 

DlS-cincV  (dis-sinkf),  ff.     [L.  dis- 
cinclus,  p.  p.  of  disciiiqere  to  ungird  ;   _.    .       ^n    ,       , 
dis-   +  cingere  to  gird.]    Ungirded ;  I",^,;f,"  (git'^.T'c 

loosely  dressed,      [i?.]       Sir  W.  Scolt.       a  Profile;  b  Low- 

DlS-Cind'  (dis-aind'),  1'.  t.  [L.  dis-  erN'alvf.  pliowinij 
Cindere  :  dis-  -f  scindnp  to  cut,  split.]  Peduncle  and 
To  part ;  to  divide.     {Obs.'\        Boyle.      *oraj"en. 

DlB-ci'pIe  (dls-sl'p'l),  n.  [OE.  disciple,  deciple,  OF. 
disciple,  deciple,  F.  disciple,  fr.  L.  discipulus,  fr.  discei'C 
to  learn  (akin  to  docere  to  teach  ;  see  Docile)  -f-  prob.  a 
root  meaning  to  turn  or  drive,  as  in  L.  peltere  to  drive 
(see  Pulse).]  One  who  receives  instruction  from  an- 
other ;  a  scholar  ;  a  learner  ;  especially,  a  follower  who 
has  learned  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
teacher  ;  an  adherent  in  doctrine ;  as,  the  disciples  of 
Plato  ;  the  disciples  of  our  Savior. 

The  disciples,  or  The  twelve  disciples,  the  twelve  selected 
companions  of  Jesus;  — also  called  th*' 'i/'ostles. —  DiacipleB 
of  Christ.    See  Christian,  h.,  3,  and  Campbellite. 

Siyn.  —  Learner;  scholar;  pupil;  follower;  adherent. 

Dis-ci'ple,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Discipled  (-p'ld)  :  p. 

pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Discipling.]    1.  To  teach  ;  to  train.    \_Obs.} 

That  bettor  were  in  virtues  discipled.  Spender. 

2.  To  punish  ;  to  discipline.     \_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  make  disciples  of ;  to  convert  to  doctrines  or 
principles.     [i2.] 

Sl'ihIiii;;;  nli^?^lonarics  to  dUciyde  all  nations.    E.  D.  di^n. 

Dls-ci'ple-shlp,  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  a  disciple  or 
follouer  in  ilni  t riuesand  precepts.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-ci'pless  (-pies),  n.     A  female  disciple.     [06^.] 

Dis'ci-plin-a-ble  (dTs'aT-pltu-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disci- 
plinable. See  Discipline.]  1.  Capable  of  being  disci- 
plined or  improved  by  inntructiou  and  training. 

2.  Liable  or  deserving  to  be  disciplined  ;  subject  to 
disciplinary  punishment ;  as,  a  discipHnnhle  offense. 

Dis'ci-plin-a-'ble-ness,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being  ira- 
pruvatilf  by  di.sripline.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Dls'ci-plin-al  (-«l),a.  Relating  to  discipline.  Latham. 

Dls'ci-plin-ant  (-(ait),  n.  [See  Discipline.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  flagellant.     See  Flagellant. 

Dis  Cl-plln-a'rl-an (dTs'sI-plTn-a'iT-n'n),  a.  Pertaining 
to  discipline.     "  Disciplinarian  system."  Mdman. 

Dls^Ci-plin-a'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  who  disciplines ;  one 
w}io  excels  in  training,  especially  with  regard  to  order 
and  obedience;  one  who  enforces  rigid  discipline;  a 
stickler  for  the  observance  of  rules  and  metliods  of  train- 
ing; as,  he  is  a  better  disciplinarian  than  scholar. 

2.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian;  —  because  of  rigid  ad- 
herence to  religious  or  churcli  discipline.     \Obs.^ 

Dis'Cl-pllll-a-ry  (dls'sI-plTn-fi-rJ-),  /;.  [LL.  discipli- 
narius  flogging :  cf.  F.  disciplinaire.']  Pertaining  to 
discipline  ;  intende<l  for  discipline  ;  corrective  ;  belonging 
to  a  course  of  training. 

Those  canon3  .  .  .  were  only  ilifciplinnrf/.    Jip.  Fcrnc. 
The  evils  of  life  .  .  .  ore  digctplniar'j  auii  remedial. 

JSuck-mmstcr. 

Dla'cl-pllne  (-plTn),  n.  [F.  discipline,  L.  discipUna, 
from  discipulus.  See  Duciple.]  1.  The  treatment 
suited  to  a  di.sciple  or  learner  ;  education  ;  development 
of  the  faculties  by  instruction  and  exercise ;  training, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 
TrViIc  and  children  are  a  kind  of  dtsri/dinf  of  humanity.  P.ncrm. 

Difcipltiie  aims  at  the  removal  of  bad  Iiiibit-  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  good  onc;j,  especially  thobv  of  order,  regularity,  and  nhe- 
dicncc.  C.  J.  SmU/i. 

2.  Training  to  act  in  accordance  with  efit.abH8hed  rules ; 
accustoming  to  systematic  and  regular  action  ;  drill. 
Their  wildncst  low.  and,  qinttmg  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  di!u:ipltnc  of  art.  Drydcn. 

3-  Subjection  to  nile ;  BubmiBsivenoBS  to  order  and 
control ;  control ;   liabit  of  obedicnco. 

The  most  pflrfrct,  who  have  th^'tr  pafsionn  m  the  host  diAri- 
pliiir,  arc  yet  obliged  to  be  conHtantly  on  their  giiord.     Ilngcra. 

4.  Severe  training,  corrective  of  faults;  instruction 
by  means  of  misfortune,  fiulTcring,  punishment,  etc. 

A  sharp  dtsctphnc  of  half  a  century  luid  siitllced  to  pdiirafe 
UB.  Muriiulint. 

6.  Correction  ;  chafltiwment ;  punishment  inflicted  by 
way  of  correction  and  training. 

Gtvinc  hor  the  di.ir,j,l,iir  of  llip  -.trap.  A'!di*nn. 


6-  The  subject  matter  of  instruction ;  a  branch  of 
knowleJge.  Bp.  Wii/.iris. 

7.  {Eccl.)  The  enforcement  of  methods  ot  correction 
against  one  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  offenses  ;  reformatory 
or  penal  action  toward  a  church  member. 

8  (A*.  C.  Ch.)  Self-inflicted  and  voluntary  corporal 
puuisliment,  as  penance,  or  otherwise  ;  specifically,  a 
penitential  scourge. 

9.  (Eccl.)  A  system  of  essential  rules  and  duties;  as, 
the  Romish  or  Anglican  discipline. 

Syn.  —Education;  instruction;  training;  culture; 
correction  ;  chastisement  ;  punishment. 

Dis'ci-pUne  (dls'sT-plTn),  v.  t.  \_iinp.  &  p.  p.  Disci- 
plined (-plTud)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Disciplining.]  [Cf.  LL. 
disciplinare  to  flog,  fr.  L.  discipUna  discipline,  and  F. 
discipUner  to  discipline.]  1.  To  educate  ;  to  develop 
by  instruction  and  exercise  ;  to  train. 

2.  To  accustom  to  regular  and  systematic  action ;  to 
bring  under  control  so  as  to  act  systematically  ;  to  train 
to  act  together  under  orders  ;  to  teach  subordination  to  ; 
to  form  a  habit  of  obedience  in  ;  to  drill. 

Ill  armed,  and  worse  di»ciphncd.  Clarendon. 

His  mind  .  .  -  imperfectly  di>'cipUiicd  by  nature.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  improve  by  corrective  and  penal  methods ;  to 
chastise  ;  to  correct. 

Has  he  discipliiifti  Aufidius  soundly  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  upon. 
Syn.  —  To  train  ;    form  ;  teach ;  instruct ;    bring  up ; 

regulate  ;  correct;  chasten;  chastise;  punish. 
Dis'ci-pUn-er  (-plTn-er),  n.    One  who  disciplines. 
Disclaim'   (dls-klam'),  v.  t.     limp.   &    p.    p.    Dis- 
CLAiMEu  l-klamd')  ;^.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disclaiming]   1.  To 
renounce  all  claim  to  ;  to  deny  ownership  of,  or  respon- 
sibility for  ;  to  disou-n  ;  to  disavow  ;  to  reject. 
He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offense  ; 
Di.'^rlaims  the  war,  assert*,  his  mnocence.        Dryden. 
He  disclaims  tlie  authority  of  Jesus.  Earmer. 

2.  To  deny,  as  a  claim  ;  to  refuse. 

Tlie  payment  was  irregularly  made,  if  not  dt^clttwicd.  srHman. 

3.  {Lau)  To  relinquish  or  deny  having  a  claim  ;  to 
disavow  another's  claim  ;  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  es- 
tate, intere.st,  or  oflBce.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  disown ;  disavow  ;  renounce ;  repudiate. 

Dis-clalm',  v.  i.  To  disavow  or  renounce  all  part, 
claim,  or  share.  Blackstone. 

Diflclaim  in.  Disclaim  from,  to  disown  ;  to  disavow.  [Obs.] 
"  Nature  distlaims  in  thee."  >*ihak. 

DU-claim''er  (dls-klam'er),  n.  1.  One  who  disclaims, 
disowns,  or  renounces. 

2.  (Laiv)  A  denial,  disavowal,  or  renunciation,  as  of  a 
title,  claim,  interest,  estate,  or  trust ;  relinquishment  or 
waiver  of  an  interest  or  estate.  Burrill. 

3.  A  public  disavowal,  as  of  pretensions,  claims,  opin- 
ions, and  the  like.  _  Burke. 

Dls'cla-ma'tion  fdTs'kla-ma'shun),  n.  A  disavowing 
or  disowning.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-clame'  (dls-klam'),  v.  i.  To  disclaim ;  to  expel. 
[C^.v]     "  Money  did  love  disclame.'^  Spenser. 

Dis-clann'der  (dTs-klan'der),  V.  t.  [From  OE.  dis- 
clatnidre,  n.,  for  sclanilri:',  csrlandre,  OF.  csdandre.  See 
Sclaundke,  Slander.]  To  injure  one's  good  name  ;  to 
slandLT.     ltH>s.'\ 

Dls-cloak'  (dls-klok'),  v.  t.  To  take  off  a  cloak  from  ; 
to  uncloak.     lOhs.^  B.  Jonson. 

Dls-close'  (-kloz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disclosed 
(-klozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vL  n.  Disclosing.]  [OE.  desclosen, 
disclosen,  fr.  disclos,  desclos,  not  shut  in,  open,  OF.  des- 
clos,  p.  p.  of  desclore  to  open,  F.  dedore  ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-)  -f-  clore  to  shut,  fr.  L.  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close, 
and  cf.  DiscLusiON.]  1.  To  unclose;  to  open; — ap- 
plied esp.  to  eggs  in  the  sense  of  to  hatch. 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  discloscth  them.  Bacon. 

2.  To  remove  a  cover  or  envelope  from ;  to  set  free 
from  inclosure  ;  to  uncover. 

The  shells  being  broken,  .  .  .  the  stone  included  in  them  is 
thereby  i/isr/osed  and  set  at  liberty.  Woodward. 

3.  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view  ;  to  cause  to  appear  ; 
to  bring  to  light ;  to  reveal. 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disrlosiiifi rocW,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown  !    Biirnn. 
Her  lively  locks  a  sprightly  mind  dtsclosc.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  known,  as  that  which  has  been  kept  se- 
cret or  hidden  ;  to  reveal ;  to  expose  ;  as,  events  have 
disclosed  his  designs. 

If  I  f//«Wow  my  passion. 
Our  friendship  ',•*  at  an  end.  Add\mn. 

Syn.  —  To  uncover ;  open  ;  unveU  ;  discover ;  reveal ; 
divult:<' .  tell ;  utter. 

Dis-close\  n.    Disclosure.     \_Obs.'\      Shak.     Young. 

Dls-Closed'  (dTs-klozd').  P-  c  (Her.)  Represented 
with  wings  expanded  ;  —  applied  to  doves  and  other 
birds  not  of  prey.  Cussans. 

Dls-Clos'er  (dT.s-klo'zer),  n.     One  who  discloses. 

Dis-clo'sure  (-klo'/bur ;  135),  n.  [See  Disclose,  i'. 
/.,  and  cf.  Closuhe.]  1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  uncover- 
ing, or  revealing  ;  bringing  to  light;  exposure. 

He  feels  it  (liis  secret]  beating  at  his  heart,  rihuifi  to  lu«  throat, 
and  deiiinndiny  ilm-loKHrc.  D.  Wcbitci', 

2.  Tliat  which  is  disclosed  or  revealed. 

\V.  re  tin;  f/iWoSMirs  of  IiJ9.'.  forgotten  ?        Mnrmdm/. 

Dis-Cloud'  (dis-kloud'),  V.  t.  To  clear  from  clouds. 
lArrhair]  Fuller. 

Dls-ClOUt'  (-klont/),  V.  t.    To  divert  of  a  clout.     [/.'.] 

DlS-ClU'Slon  (-kln'/.liun),  n.  [L.  disclusio,  fr.  dischi- 
dcrr,  disrhi.suni,  to  wparato.  Sco  Disclose.]  A  shutting 
off;  exclusion.     [0/<\.]  .  J)r.  JI.  More. 

Dls-COasV  (-kohf),  V.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  -\~  coast :  cf.  It. 
di.scostarc.'l  To  depart;  tO  quit  the  cooBt  (that  is,  the 
side  or  border)  of  anything  ;  to  bo  separated.     [Ol/s."] 

An  far  an  heaviii  and  earth  ditnymtfl  lie.      <i.  Elrtrhcr. 
To  ditrniiM  from  the  jilnin  and  nimplc  way  of  upccch.  Harrow. 


Dis'CO-blas'tiC  (dTs'ko-blSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  llaKty;  disk 
+  ^Aaaraveiv  to  grow.]  {Biol.)  Applied  to  a  form  of 
egg  <  li-:iwigf-  .seen  in  osseous  fishes,  which  occurs  only 
in  ;i  Miiitll  lil^k  that  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  egg. 

I  Dls-cob'0-lus  (dis-kob'o-lub),  7). ;  pi.  Discoboli 
(-li ).  [L.,  ir.  Gr.  Sictko^oAoc  ;  fiiCKOs  a  discus  -^-  fid^Xeiv 
to  throw.]  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  A  thrower  of  tlie  discus. 
{b)  A  statue  representing  an  athlete  holding  the  discus, 
or  about  to  throw  it. 

[[^^  The  Discobolus  of  Myron  was  a  famous  statue  of 
antiquity,  and  several  copies  or  imitations  of  it  liave 
been  preserved. 

Dls'CO-dac'tyl  (dTs'ko-dSk'tTl),  n.  [See  Discodac- 
TYLiA.]    {Zo'al.)  One  of  the  tree  frogs. 

II  Dis'co-dac-tyPl-a  (-JSk-til'i-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  &i<jK<K  disk  +  Io.ktvKo';  finger.]  {Zool.)  A  division 
of  amphibians  having  suctorial  disks  on  the  toes,  as 
the  tree  frogs.. 

Dis  co-dac'tyl-ous  (-dSk'tTl-us),  a.  {Zool.)  Having 
sui  kin^;  'li.^k^  uii  the  toes,  as  the  tree  frogs. 

Dis'CO-her'ent  (-her'ent),  a.     Incoherent.     [B.] 

DlS'COld  (dis'koid),  a.  [Gr.  Sto-icoctSiJs  quoit-shaped  ; 
l)i<jKQ<;  a  romid  plate,  quoit  +  c'^os  form,  shape  :  cf.  F. 
discoide.  See  Disk.]  Having  the  form  of  a  disk,  as 
those  univalve  shells  which  have  the  whorls  in  one 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk,  as  the  pearly  nautilus. 

Discoid   flower  (Hot.),  a,  compound  flower,  consisting  of 
tuliuhir  Hnrrts  only,  as  a  tansy,  lack- 
inij  tin-  ray.s  which  are  seen  in  the 
daisy  and  smiflower. 

Dis'coid,  71.  Anything  having  the 
form  of  a  discus  or  disk ;  particularly, 
a  discoid  shell. 

Dis-coid'al  (dTs-koid'ol),  a.  [Cf, 
F.  di.-icoi<lal.]  Disk-shaped  ;  discoiil. 

Dis'CO-llth  (dts'ko-llthj,  n.  [Gr. 
fitcTKos  a  round  plate  -(-  -Uth.']  {Biol.) 
One  of  a  species  of  coccoliths,  hav- 
ing an  oval  discoidal  body,  with  a 
thick  strongly  refracting  rim,  and  a 
thinner  central  portion.  One  of  them 
measures  about  e&'uo  of  an  inch  in  its  Discoid  Flowers, 
lonc'fst  diauiiter. 

Dls-col'or  (dis-kul'er),  r.  f.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Discolored 
(-erdj ;  ^j.  pr,  &  rb.  n.  Discoloring.]  [OE.  descotuuren, 
OF.  descolorer,  F.  decolorer,  fr.  h.  dis-  -f-  colorare,  co- 
loratum,  to  color,  color  color.  See  Color.]  [Written  also 
discolour.']  1.  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color  of  ;  to 
change  to  a  different  color ;  to  stain  ;  to  tinge  ;  as,  a 
drop  of  wine  will  discolor  water  ;  silver  is  discolored  by 
sea  water. 

2.  To  alter  the  true  complexion  or  appearance  of  ;  to 
put  a  false  hue  upon. 

To  'hscolor  all  your  ideas.  fyattx. 

Dis-col'or-ate  (-at^,  v.  t.    To  discolor.     [7?.]     Fuller. 

Dls-COl'Or-a'tlon  (-a'shCn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  decoloration.'] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  discoloring,  or  the  state  of  being  discol- 
ored ;  alteration  of  hue  or  api)earance.  Barivin. 

2.  A  discolored  spot ;  a  stain.  Arbuthnnt. 
Dls-col'ored  (-erd).  a.  1.  Altered  in  color  ;  stained. 
2.  Variegated;  of  divers  colors,     [i^.] 

That  ever  wore  tliscoh>rvd  arms.  Chapman. 

Dls-COm'lit  (-kum'fit),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Discom- 
fited ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Discomfiting.]  [OF.  desconjit, 
p.  p.  of  de.'iconjire,  F.  deconjire  ;  St.  L.  dis-  -f-  conjirere 
to  make  ready,  prepare,  bring  about.  See  Comfit,  Fact.] 

1.  To  scatter  in  fight ;  to  put  to  rout ;  to  defeat. 
And  his  proud  foes  disromjH  in  victorious  field.    .Spenxer. 

2.  To  break  up  and  frustrate  the  plans  of ;  to  balk ; 
to  throw  into  perplexity  and  dejection  ;  to  disconcert. 

Well,  go  with  me  and  he  not  so  discotiijitfd.         Slial: 
Syn. —To  defeat;  overthrow;  overpower;  vanquish  ; 
comiuer ;  baffle;  frustrate;  confound;  discourage. 
Dis-COm'flt,  a.    Discomfited  ;  overthrown.     lObs.] 
Dis-Com'Ht,  n.    Rout  ;  overthrow  ;  discomfiture. 

Swell  a  discojvjit  as  ^hall  quite  despoil  him.  Millon. 
DiS-COm'fl-ture  (-fT-tiSr;  135),  n.  [OF  desconjiture, 
F.  decnnt'tin-r  See  Discomfit,  r.  t.,  and  cf.  Cohfiti'iie.] 
The  act  of  discomfiting,  or  the  state  of  being  discomfited  ; 
rout ;  overthrow ;  defeat ;  frustration  ;  confusion  and 
dejection. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a. 
very  great  d)scomfitnrc.  1  Sam.  xiv.  I'O. 

A  hope  destined  to  end  ...  in  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

macaiday. 

Dis-com'fort  (dTs-kTim'fert),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
comforted ;  /).  pr.  &  vb.  n  Discomforting.]  [OF.  des- 
confortcr,  F.  deconforter,  to  discourage  ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
diS')  -f-  conjorter.  See  Comfort.]  1.  To  discourage ;  to 
deject. 

His  funernirt  shall  not  bo  in  our  camp, 

Ltf-t  It  d>scim,li»t  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  or  disturb  the  comfort  of ;  to  deprive  of 
quiet  enjoyment ;  to  make  uneasy  ;  to  pain  ;  as,  a  smoky 
chimney  di.srom  forts  a  family. 

Dls-com'lort^  7).  [OF.  (/«ro7i/or/,  "F.  deconfort.  See 
DisruMKi'itT.  '■.  ^]     1.  Discouragement.     [06.^.]     Shak. 

2.  Want  of  comfort ;  uneasuiess,  mental  or  physical ; 
disturbance  of  peace  ;  inquietude  ;  pain  ;  distress  ;  sor- 
row.    '*  An  age  of  spiritual  discomfort.^*        M.  Arnold. 

Strive  »t:iiiii^.t  all  the  ilisconuhrt.*  of  thy  sufferings.    Up.  Had. 

Dls-COm'fort-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  descnn/ar- 
fal>l'.~\  1.  Canning  discomfort ;  occasioning  uneasiness  ; 
making  sad.     lObs.]  Sir  P.  Sidricfj. 

2.  Destitute  of  comfort ;  uncomfortable.     [7^] 

A  Inhyrinth  of  littK-  ih.-'cow/orfnf'lr  giirri'tfl.     Thackeray. 

—  Dis  com'fort-a  ble  ness,  n.    ItVis.] 

Dls' com  mend'  (>lis  kmn-mend'),  v.  t.  1.  To  mpntion 
with  disiqiprobatiuii ;  to  blame  ;  to  disapprove.     [7?.] 

"}:rnsrr. 


Ily  commendinc  BomethinK  in  him  that  is  good,  and  ih-tmm- 
mtiidiiiu  the  «uine  fault  in  others.  '        ■•■  -  '  - 


,  Taylor. 
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2.  To  expose  to  censure  or  ill  favor ;  to  put  out  of  tlie 
good  Rraces  of  any  one. 

A  cuiiiiiliuiiCL'  will  i/iMcomuicnd  ine  to  Mr.  Coventry.    I'ejit/:'. 

Di3'com-men(l'a-ble  (di8'k5ni-m6nJM-b'l),  tr.  Di-- 
t^.Tviiii,'  iliM.ipprubatiuii  or  blame.  —  Dls'com-mend'a- 
blo  ness,  "■ 

Dls-com-'meii-ila'tion      (dta-kSui'mSn-da'slmn),     n. 

BliUiic;  nii.MMT  ;   n'i.ro:u:li.      [A', J  ^l//^'7/c- 

Dla'com-mend'er  ((iTa'kOm-mfind^r),  ji.  One  wlio 
dimomiiioiidH  ;  Ji  disprainer.  ,/ti/iiixiiii. 

Dis^COm-mlS'Sion  (-mTsh'un),  V.  I,  To  deprive  of  a 
euiiiTiii.sHiuM  ur  trust.     [//.]  Lau<L 

DiS-COm'mo-date  (dls-kuii/nio-dat),  v.  i.  [L.  tliU'  + 
atnniiiiihitus,  p.  p.  of  ,:inii iiHiihty.  to  make  fit  or  uuit- 
al)le,  ii-.  coHniio'h(.s  fit,  cjimuudiouB.  See  Commodious, 
and  if.  Discommode.]     Tu  discommode.    ['^''■'''■J    V/f/^vV/. 

Dls'com  mode'  (dTs'k3m-mod'),  v.  t.  [_iiiip,  &  ]>.  jf- 
DiscdMMiM.ED;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  11.  DiscoMMobiNo.]  [Sec 
DistoMMuDATE-J  To  put  to  iuconveuieiice  J  to  incom- 
mode; to  molest;  to  trouble.     [/..J 

fSyn.-  To  inconnnode  ;  annoy;  inconvenience. 

DiS''COm-mo'dl-OUS  (dTs'kSm-inoMT-us),  (/.  Iiiron- 
veiiiciit ;  trotibl.'soiiu' ;  iucommodiods.      [A'.]       Sjn-n.sir. 

—  Dls'commo'di-ous  ly,    (i<h\  —  Dls-com-moMlous- 

ness,  /'. 

Dis'com-mod'i-ty  (-mod'T-tJ),  n.  Uisadvautajre  ;  iii- 
COnveni'Mirc.  linvnii. 

Dls-com'mon  (dTs-kSni'mfin),  r.  (.  1.  To  deprive 
of  tlie  riplit  of  (^■onimon.     [A'.]  Up.  Jlafl. 

2.  To  di-privf  of  privileges.      [A.]  T.   W'urtnn. 

3.  {Lnir)  To  de]>rive  of  commuiiable  quality,  as  land.'^, 
by  inelo.siiii^  or  appropriatiufj.  liurrill. 

Dis'com-inu'ni'ty  tdls'koni-mu'nT-tJ),  n.  A  lack  of 
common  possessions,  properties,  or  relationship. 

Coininiinity  of  einbryonic  structure  rcvfaU  conimnnity  nt 
UcBccut ;  but  ilissimiliiiity  of  t-nibryonic  dcvelopuiunt  ilocs  not 
prove  ifisc'iiiiiiiiuii/!/  of  descent.  JJarwiii. 

Dls-com'pa-ny  (dTs-kuni'pA-ny)t  V.  t.  To  free  from 
company;  to  dissociate.     [A.] 

U  sill'  be  ulone  now,  and  <Usconi}m)ned.       Ii.  Junsoii. 

Dis'COm-plex'lon  (dts'kom-plek'shun),  v.  I.  To 
ch:ni^;e  the  complexion  or  hue  of.     \^Obs.]      Beau,  d:  Fl. 

Dls'coni'pll'ance  (-pli'ans),  n.  Failure  or  refusal  to 
comply  ;  noncompiiance. 

A  foinpbiiiice  will  (li-cininicnd  mc  to  Mr.  Coventry,  and  a 
(//.■^•■•ijii/ihani-'  to  my  lord  chancellor.  J'l/ii/s. 

Dls'com-pose'  (dTs'kSm-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
composed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &.  rb.  n.  Discomposing.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -j-  compose:  of.   OF.  (hscomposer^  F.  deroiii poser.'] 

1.  To  disarrange  ;  to  interfere  with  ;  to  disturb  ;  to 
disorder ;  to  unsettle  ;  to  break  up. 

Or  i/iscniiijiose'l  the  headdress  of  a  prude.  Pope. 

2.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  ruffle ;  to  destroy  the 
composure  or  equanimity  of  ;  to  agitate. 

Opposition  .  .  .  (/wco;(iposcr/i  tlie  mind's  serenity.     Gluiiiill. 

3.  To  put  out  of  place  or  service  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dis- 
place.    lObs.]  Bacon. 

Syn.  — To  disorder;  derange;  unsettle;  disturb;  dis- 
concert ;  agitate  ;  ruffle  ;  fret ;  vex. 

Dis'com-posed'  (-pozd'),  a.  Disordered;  disturbed; 
disquieted.  —  Dls'com-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'ed-iy),  adv.  — 
Dis'com-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

Dls-com'po-si'Uon  (dts-kom'p6-zTsh'un),  n.  Ineon- 
sistriicy  ;  disi'ordance.     \_Olis.^  Donne. 

DiS'COm  po'sure  (dis'kom-po'zlmr  ;  135),  n,  1.  The 
state  of  bcdng  discomposed ;  disturbance ;  disorder ; 
agitation ;  perturbation. 

No  iliscoiiniosure  stirred  her  features.        Aleiisiilc. 

2.  Discordance  ;  disagreement  of  parts.   [06.?.]  Boyle. 

Dls-compt'  (dTs-konnf),  v.  t.  [See  Discount.]  "To 
discount.     See  Discount.  Hudibrux. 

Dia'COU-cerf  (dls'k5n-sert'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
coNcEitTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Disconcerting.]  [Pref.  (//.t- 
+  cfinccrt :  ef.  OF.  desconcerter,  F.  <leconcertri:'\  1.  To 
break  up  the  harmonious  progress  of ;  to  throw  into  dis- 
order or  confusion  ;  as,  the  emperor  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  his  enemy. 

2.  To  confuse  the  faculties  of ;  to  disturb  the  compo- 
sure of  ;  to  discompose  ;  to  abash. 

The  embrace  fUsconcoted  the  daughter-in-law  snniewhnt.  as 
the  caresses  of  old  gcutiemen  uushuru  und  pcrfunu'd  witli  to- 
bacco might  well  do.  Jhack'  cov. 

Syn.— To  discompose;  derange;  ruffle;  confuse;  dis- 
turb; defeat;  frustrate. 

Dls-con'cert  (dts-k5n'sert),  71.  Want  of  concert ;  dis- 
apreeuieut.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Dis'con-cer'tlon  (dls'kon-ser'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
di.scuncorting,  or  state  of  beuig  disconcerted;  discom- 
posure; perturbation.      [A.]  State  'fri(d,s  {lldi). 

Dis'COn-du'clve  (-du'sTv),  a.  Not  conducive  ;  imped- 
inp ;  disadvantageous.      [A.] 

Dis'con-Ionn'a-ble  (-f5rm'a-b'l),  a.   Not  conformable. 
JUsiniijnrmnblij  in  religion  from  us.       iS/oir  (lliu'l). 

Dls'COn-form'1-ty  (-T-tJ),  n.  Want  of  conformity  or 
correspondence  ;  inconsistency  ;  disagreement. 

Those  .  .  .  in  some  ilhcoH/'ormitf/  to  ourselves.     .Milton. 

Disnfrreement  and  ifisrofijbnHil>/  betwixt  the  speech  nnU  tlic 
conception  of  the  mind.  Ilaki  tnll. 

Dls'con-gru'1-ty  (-gru'l-tj),  n.  Incongruity ;  disa- 
greement ;  unsuitableness.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Dls'con-nect'  (dis'k5n-ngkt'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disconnected  ;  }}.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disconnecting.]  To  dis- 
solve the  uttiou  or  connection  of  ;  to  disunite  ;  to  sever  ; 
to  separate  ;  to  disperse. 

The  commonwealth  itself  would  ...  be  disconnected  into  the 
dust  and  powder  of  individuality.  Burke. 

This  restriction  disconnects  bank  paper  and  the  prcciou«  mot- 
als.  Walsh. 

Dls'COn-nec'tlon  (-n?k'shun),  n.  The  act  of  discon- 
nocting,  or  state  of  being  disconnected;  separation; 
want  of  union. 

Xnthing  wos  therefore  to  he  left  in  all  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers luit  weakness,  di<cnnncriifi7i,  and  confusion.  lUuh . 


Dls-con'se-crate  (dTn-kSn'se-krat),  v.  t.    To  deprive 

of  r(niho<'ratiori  or  hat-rednens.      [A'.J 

DLs'con-sent'  (dTs'kQn-siSnf),  v.  i.  To  dill'er;  to  diK- 
agrf-e  ;  to  dihK.'nt.     [Ob.s.]  Milton. 

Dis-con'BO-la'cy  (-la'sj),  n.  The  wtatc  of  being  dift- 
conKolatc;.      |  <Hj.s.'\  Barrow. 

DlS'Con'so-lance  (dts-kOn'so-lttus),  n.  Diiicoimolate- 
Ti(!.4H.     I  <>hs.'\  Barrow. 

Dls-con'so-late  (-iSt),  a.    [LL.  discmisolniux ;  L.  dis- 

-\-  consol>Uu.\,  p.  p.  of  consolari  to  coubole.    See  CONSOLE, 
V.    t.]      1.  Destitute   of    consolation  ;    deeply   dejoctetl 
and  di8i>irited  ;  hojH-leHKly  sad  ;  coinfortlesM  ;  filled  with 
grief  ;  as,  a  bereaved  und  disconmlutc  parent. 
One  morn  a  IVri  iit  the  yiitu 
Of  Kden  htood  ditiCt/nnululi:.  Jifooti'. 

The  ladieH  on<l  the  knifjhtK.  no  Bheltcr  nifjh. 
Were  dropping  wet,  diseousnlaU:  und  wan.        J>r!/d.ii. 
2.  Inspiring  dejection;  saddening;  cheerless;  as,  the 
disconsotatc  darkness  of  the  winter  nights.  liai/. 

Syn.  — Forlorn  ;  melancholy  ;  sorrowful;  desolate  ; 
woeful ;  liopeless ;  gloomy. 

—  DIs-con'so-late-ly,  ndr.  —  Dls-con'so-late-ness,  n. 

DiS-COn'SO-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.  DiscouHolate.  [Ubs.] 
A  |jnor.  'lisi'ofL-^nliUi'd.  droopjii;^  creiituiT.  St<  rn< . 

DiS-COn'SO-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  Dejection ;  grirf. 
[A.I  Bp.  Jlult. 

DlS^con-tent'  (dT.>,/kon-tent'),  a.  Not  content;  di^> 
contented  ;  disaatistied.  JcT.  Taylor. 

Pftsjiioii  Bcenied  to  be  much  discnnCctif,  hut  Patience  wn«  very 
(iniet.  /Jiiii'jan. 

Dls'con-tent',  v-  t-     limp.  &  p.  p.  Discontented  ;  p. 

j>r.  it  rb.  n.  Discontenting.]    To  deprive  of  contiint ; 

to  make  uneasy  ;  to  dissatisfy.  SiickUvy. 

DiS'' con-tent ^  n.    1.  Want  of  content ;  uneasiuess  and 

inquietude  of  mind  ;  dissatisfaction  ;  disquiet. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  (/(S','o«(^'h( 

Made  glorious  summer  by  tliis  sun  of  York,         Shak. 

The  rapacity  of  his  father's  administration  had  excited  such 

umversul  discontent.  Jlaltum. 

2.  A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent.     [A.] 

Thus  was  the  Scotch  nation  full  of  idsconti  nts.    Fnlhr. 

Dis-con'ten-ta'tlon  (dTs-k5n'teu-ta'3huu),  n.  Discon- 
tent.    l<H>.s.~\  jUcham. 

Dis'con-tent'ed  (dTs'k5n-tent'5d),  p.  p.  &  a.  Dissat- 
isfied ;  uneasy  iu  mind  ;  malcontent. 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  wns  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered  theinj-elveH 
unto  him.  1  -S""'-  xxii.  L'- 

—  Dis'con-tent'ed-ly,  <'dv.  —  Dls'content'ed-ness,  n. 

Dls'con-tent'ful  (-ful),  o.     Full  of  discontent.     [A.] 

Dis'con-tent'ing,  n'    !■  Discontented.    [Obs.]    Sluik. 

2.   Causing  discontent ;  dissatisfying.  Miltnn. 

Dls'con-tentlve  (-tv),  a.  Relatmg  or  tending  to  dis- 
content.    [A.]    "Pride  is,  ever  discontent  ice.'''    FeUfuint. 

DiS'COn-tent'ment  (-ment),  n.  Tlie  state  of  being 
discontiiitt'd  ;  uneasiness  ;  inquietude.  Bacon. 

Dis'con-tin'u-a-ble  (-tin'u-a-b'l),  «.  Admitting  of 
being  di.'scontinued.     [A'.] 

Dis'con-tln'u-ance  t-"»s),  n.  1.  The  act  of  discon- 
tinuing, or  the  state  of  being  discontinued  ;  want  of  con- 
tinued connection  or  coutinuity  of  parts  ;  breaking  off  ; 
cessation;  interruption;  us,  a.  discontinuance  oi  conver- 
sation or  intercourse;  discontinuance  of  a  highway  or  of 
travel. 

2.  {Law)  («)  A  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  an  es- 
tate, which  happened  when  an  alienation  was  made  by  a 
tenant  in  tail,  or  other  tenant,  seized  in  right  of  another, 
of  a  larger  estate  than  the  tenant  was  entitled  to,  where- 
by the  party  ousted  or  injured  was  driven  to  his  real  ac- 
tion, and  could  not  enter.  Tiiis  effect  of  such  alienation 
is  now  obviated  by  statute  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  (6)  The  termination  of  an  action  in  prac- 
tice by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  plaintitt  ;  an  entry  on 
the  record  that  the  plaintiff  discontinues  his  action,  (c) 
That  technical  interruption  of  the  proceedings  in  plead- 
ing in  an  action,  which  follows  where  a  defendant  does 
not  answer  the  whole  of  the  plaintili's  declaration,  and 
the  plaiutiiE  omits  to  take  judgment  for  the  part  unan- 
swered. Wharton^s  Laic  Diet.     BxrrilL 

Syn.  — Cessation;  intermission  \  discontinuation  ;  sep- 
aration ;  disunion  ;  disjunction ;  disruption  ;  break. 

Dis'COn-tin'U-a'tion  (-tTn/iS-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dis- 
conlinaation.}  Breach  or  interruption  of  continuity; 
separation  of  parts  in  a  connected  series ;  discontinuance. 

I'pon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either  by  bul>blcs  or 
by  snaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury  falls.      .S(/-  /.  .\eu(on. 

Dis'con-tln'ue  (-tTu'ii),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Discon- 
tinued (-ud) ;  ]>.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Discontinuing.]  [Cf.  F. 
discontiniirr.']  To  interrupt  the  continuance  of;  to 
intermit,  aa  a  practice  or  habit ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to 
cause  to  cease  ;  to  cease  using  ;  to  stop  ;  to  leave  oflf. 

Set  up  their  conventicles  again,  which  had  been  'ln'rniitin- 
W'd.  Bp.  Jjtirnet. 

I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.  Slink. 

Taught  the  Greek  tongue,  discontinued  before  in  those  parts 
the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  JJiunet. 

Thev  modifv  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without  appearing 
to  f / i. ■iron  ti line 'it.  Haider. 

Dls^con-tin'ue,  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  continuity  or  co- 
hesion of  parts  :  to  be  disrupted  or  broken  off.     Bacon. 

2.  To  be  separated  or  severed  ;  to  part. 
Thyself  shall  di^rontiinie  from  thine  heritage.    Jer.  xvii.  4. 

DiS''COn-tin'a-ee'  (-tTn'u-e')i  n.  {Lnn-)  One  whose 
possession  of  an  estate  is  broken  off,  or  discontinued  ; 
one  whose  estate  is  subject  to  discontinuance. 

Dls'con-tln'u-er  (-tln'u-er),  n.  One  who  discontin- 
ues, or  breaks  off  or  away  from  ;  an  absentee. 

He  was  no  giidder  abroad,  nor  disconlinucr  from  his  convent 
f(.r  a  long  tune.  Fidl- r. 

Dls-con'ti-nu'I-ty  (dTs-kSu'tT-nu'T-ty),  n.  Want  of 
continuity  or  cohesion;  disunion  of  parts.  '■'•  Disconti- 
nuity of  surface."  Boyle. 


Prffle'tiew  of  one  of  the  niKoiihora 
{Aureliajl(tvidula).    o  o  OvaricB. 


DIs'COn-tln'U-or  (ditt'kSn-tln'ii-Cr),  n.  {Law)  Ono 
wlKtdepnvert  another  of  the  possewjion  of  au  eatate  by 
diM-cintiniiance.     Kce  Discontinuance,  2. 

Dis'con-tin'u-ous  (-tlu'Si-iibj,  a.    1,  Not  continuous ; 

interrupted ;  broken  off. 

A  irnUi  tliiit  iw  zig/.u^'.  'Hitconttnuoun,  and  interBCCtcd  at  every 
turn  by  hiimun  negligence.  jj^  (juiu-;>i. 

2.  Kxhihiting  a  dissolution  of  coutinuity;  gaping. 
*'  IJi.tcontiiiuous  wound."  Milton. 

DlBcontinuouH  function  < .Ifaf/i.),  a  function  which  foreer- 
t;uii  v.iliiiH  >n-  1)1  t\u-.aici;rt.iiii  viilueii  of  the  variable  does 
II.. I  v.iry  lontinunuKly  :ih  tlir-  viiriable  im-reases.  Tlie  di»- 
coiiLinuitv  may.  lor  exaiuph;,  tonsiht  of  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  value  of  the  lunction,  or  an  abrupt  cliange  tii  its 
law  of  variation,  or  the  function  may  become  imaginary. 

Dls'con-ven'ienco  (-ven'ycns),  7i.    Unsuitableireis; 

iufniigriiity.      |  f »>.•■.}  Bacon. 

Dls'COn  ven'lent  (^ycnt),  a.  Not  convenient  or  con- 
gruous ;  unsuitable;  ill-adapted.    lObs.!  Bp.  JicyuoUU. 

II  Dis-coph'O-ra  (dTs-kofS-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  "fr.  Or. 
tiaKoq  dink  -]  <l,iptLi/  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  A  division  oi 
a<;alephM  or  jelly- 
liKlies,  including 
most  of  tlie  hxrge 
diskliko     BpeeieH. 

—  DiB-coph'o- 

rOUS(*ruMj, '(. 

Dls'cord'(dTfi'- 

kord'),  n.  [OK. 
di.scordy  descord, 
OF.  discorde,  dcs- 
corde^  F.  discords^ 
from  L.  discordia^  fr.  di-icors.,  -cordis,  discordant,  dis- 
agreeable;  (//.S-  +  C07-,  cordis,  heart;  cf.  F.  discord,  i\., 
nnd  OF.  dc.icorder,  iHsroi'der,  F.  dlscorder,  to  discord, 
L.  discordarc,  from  discors.  See  Heaut,  and  cf.  Dis- 
cord, r.  i.]  1.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  absence 
of  iniity  or  hannoiiy  in  sentiment  or  action  ;  variance 
leading  to  contention  and  strife  ;  disagreement ;  —  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  to  things,  and  to  thoughts,  feelings, 
or  purpo-scs. 

A  false  witness  that  Bpcakcth  lice,  and  he  that  soweth  diword 
nnion:4  hrethren.  Prov.  vi.  19. 

Peace  to  arisc  out  of  universal  discord  fomented  in  all  parts 
Ot  the  empire.  Ihirkc. 

2.  (jl/".?.)  Union  of  musical  sounds  which  strikes  the 
ear  harshly  or  disagreeably,  owing  to  the  incommensura- 
bility of  the  vibrations  which  they  produce  ;  want  of  mu- 
sical concord  or  harmony  ;  dissonance ;  a  chord  demand- 
ing resolution  into  a  concord. 

For  a  discord  itself  is  but  a  harshness  of  divers  sounds  mcct- 
injj.  Bacon. 

Apple  of  discord.    See  under  Apple. 

Syn.— Variance  ;  difference  ;  opposition  ;  contrari- 
ety; claslung;  dissension;  contention;  strife;  disagree- 
ment ;  dissonance. 

Dls-cord'  (dis-kord'),  i'.  i.  [OE.  discorden,  des- 
corden,  from  tlie  French.  See  Discord,  n.]  To  disagree  ; 
to  be  discordant ;  to  jar  ;  to  clash  ;  not  to  suit.     [06s.] 

Tlic  one  illsrordino  with  the  other.  Baron. 

Dis-COrd'a-b!e  (-a-b*l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  de.tcordnble.} 
TIi.it  may  produce  discord;  disagreeing;  discordant. 
[7,'.]  HalliweU. 

Dls-COrd'ance  (-^ns),        \  n.      [Cf.    F.   discordance.'] 

Dis-cord'an-cy  (-an-sy),  (      State  or  quaUty  of  being 
discordant;  di>iagreement ;  inconsistency. 
There  will  arise  a  thousand  discordances  of  opinion.    I.  Tai/Ior. 

Dis-COrd'ant  (-^nt),  a.  [OE.  discordant,  de.^cor- 
daunt,  OK.  descordant,  discordant,  F.  discorda^it,  p.  pr. 
of  di-seanler.,    OF.   also,  descorder.      See    Discord,  «.] 

1.  Disagreeing  ;  incongruous  ;  being  at  variance  ; 
cLashiiig  ;  opposing  ;  not  harmonious. 

The  disenritai)t  elements  out  of  which  the  emperor  had  com- 
pounded his  realm  did  not  coalesce.  MotUii. 

2.  [See  Discord,  v.,  2.]  {Mus.)  Dissonant;  not  in 
harmony  or  musical  concord ;  harsh ;  jarring ;  as,  dis- 
cordant notes  or  sounds. 

For  still  their  music  pcemed  to  start 

Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart.  Lonfif'ellotc. 

3.  (Geol.)  Said  of  strata  which  lack  conformity  in 
direction  of  bedding,  either  as  in  true  unconformabihty, 
or  as  caused  by  a  fault. 

Syn,  — Disagreeing:  incongruous;  contradictory;  re- 
pugnant; opposite;  contrarv;  inconsistent;  dissonant; 
harsh;  jarring;  irreconcilable. 

—  Dis-cord'ant-ly,  «(^ .  —  Dis-cord'ant-ness,  n.  [J?.] 
Dls-cord'ful  (-fill),  a.     Full  of  discord ;  contentious. 

lO/is.]     "  His  disc'ordful  dame."  Spenser. 

Dls-COrd'OUS  (-us),  a.     Full  of  discord.     {Obs.'] 
Dis-cor'po-rate  (dTs-kor'p6-rat),  a.    Deprived  of  the 
piivik'^a-.s  or  form  of  a  body  corporate.     [Obs.]  Jas.  II. 
Dis-cor're-spond'ent  (dTs-k5r're-spoudVnt),  a.     In- 
congruous. "'-  Montagu. 
Dis-cost'  (-kOsf),  V- '.    Same  as  Discoast.     lObs.] 
Dis-COUn'sel  (-koun'sSl),  r.  t.    [Pref.  dis-  +  cotimel  : 
cf.  OF.  drseon.-^eiller.]     To  dissuade.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 
Dls'COUnr  (dtsTiount'  or  dts-kount';  277),  v.  t.  \imp. 
&  p.  p.   Discounted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discodntiso.] 
[OF.  desconter,  desconiple;  to  deduct,  F.  decompier  to 
discount ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  conter,  compter.     See 
Count,  v.]    1.  To  deduct  from  an  account,  debt,  charge, 
and  the  like  ;  to  make  an  abatement  of ;  as,  merchants 
sometimes  discount  five  or  six  per  cent  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  bills. 

2.  To  lend  money  upon,  deducting  the  discount  or  al- 
lowance for  interest ;  as,  the  banks  discount  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange. 

Disrnunt  only  unexceptionable  paper.  IToWf. 

3.  To  take  into  consideration  beforehand;  to  antici- 
pate and  form  conclusions  concerning  (an  event). 

4.  To  leave  out  of  account :  to  take  no  notice  of.  [i?-] 
Of  the  three  opinions  (I  disi-oiuit  Brown's).    Sir  »'.  Jlaiuilfon. 


Gse,    unite,    ntde,    full,    ilp,    Qrn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil  ;      chair ;    go  ;    sins,    ink ;    ttien,    ihin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Dls'counV  (dls'kouiit'  or  dTs-kotuit' ;  277),  r.  i.  To 
lend,  or  make  a  practice  of  lending,  money,  abating  tiie 
discount ;  as,  the  banks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

Dis'COimt'  (dlfi'kounf),  ii.  [Cf.  F.  decompte.  See 
Discount,  r.  ;.]  1.  A  counting  off  or  deduction  made 
from  a  gross  sum  on  any  account  whatever ;  an  allow- 
ance upon  an  account,  debt,  demand,  price  asked,  and 
the  like  ;  sometliing  taken  off  or  deducted. 

2.  A  deduction  made  for  interest,  in  advancing  money 
upon,  or  purch.^siug,  a  bill  or  note  not  due ;  payment  in 
advance  of  interest  upon  money. 

3.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  in  discounting. 

At  a  discount,  below  par,  or  below  the  nominal  value ; 
hence,  colloqui.ally,  out  of  favor:  poorly  esteemed  :  de- 
preciated. —  Bank  discount,  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  at 
a  given  rate  on  the  principal  (face)  of  a  bill  or  note  from 
the  time  of  discounting  until  it  becomes  due.  ~  Discount 
broker,  one  who  makes  a  business  of  discounting  commer- 
''ial  paper :  a  bill  broker.  —  Discount  day,  a  particular  day 
of  the  week  when  a  bank  discounts  bills.  —  True  discotmt, 
the  interest  which,  added  to  a  principal,  will  equal  the 
face  of  a  note  when  it  becomes  due.  The  principal  yield- 
ing this  interest  is  the  j/jcsent  rtihie  of  the  note. 

Dis-connt'a-ble  (dts-kount^a-bU),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing, or  suitable  to  be,  discounted  ;  as,  certain  forms  are 
necessary  to  render  notes  discountable  at  a  bank. 

Dls-COUn'te-nance  (dls-koun'te-nans),  r.  t.  \imp. 
&  p.  p.  Discountenanced  (-n^rnst);  p.pr.  &  vh.  7).  Dis- 
countenancing (-nan-sTug).]  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  countenance  : 
cf.  OF.  descontenancey,  F.  decontenancej'.']  1.  To  ruffle 
or  discompose  the  coimtenance  of ;  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  abash. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow  . . . 
UiscQUiirenotire  lier  despised  1  Miltou. 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this  observa- 
tion. ;^ir  W.  .■<coft. 

2.  To  refuse  to  countenance,  or  give  the  support  of 
one's  approval  to ;  to  give  one's  influence  against ;  to 
restrain  by  cold  treatment ;  to  discourage. 

A  town  meeting  was  convened  to  discountaiance  riot. 

Bancroft. 

Dis-COOn'te-nance,  n.  Unfavorable  aspect ;  unfriendly 
regard;  cold  treatment;  disapprobation;  whatever  tends 
to  check  or  discourage. 

He  thou[:lit  a  liltle  dlsronntenance  on  those  persons  would 
suppi  f'&i  tiiat  spirit.  Clarendon. 

Dls-coun'te-nan-cer  (-nan-ser),  n.  One  who  discoun- 
tenances; one  who  disfavors.  Bacon. 

DiB'count'er  (dts'kouut'er),  n.  One  who  discounts; 
a  discount  broker.  Burke. 

Dis-COUr'age(dTs-kur'Si  ;48),r.  ^  [imp.  &  p.  p Dis- 
couRAGED  (-ajd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  Discouraging (-ii-jTng).] 
[Pref.  dis-  -^  courage:  cf.  OF.  dcscoragiej\  F.  dtcou- 
rager:  pveS.  des-  (L.  dis-)~-  corage,  F.  courage.  See 
Courage.]  1.  To  extinguish  the  courage  of ;  to  dis- 
hearten; to  depress  the  spirits  of;  to  deprive  of  confi- 
dence; to  deject ;  — tlie  opposite  of  encourage;  as,  he 
was  discouraged  in  his  imdertaking;  he  need  not  be 
discouraged  from  a  like  attempt. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  thev  Tie 
discouraged.  Col.  ill.  1>I. 

2.  To  dishearten  one  with  respect  to ;  to  discounte- 
nance ;  to  seek  to  check  by  disfavoring ;  to  deter  one 
from ;  as,  they  discouraged  his  efforts. 

Syn,  —  To  dishearten,  dispirit;  depress;  deject;  dis- 
stiade ;  disfavor. 

Dls-COUr'age,  ??.  Lack  of  courage ;  cowardliness. 
[Oks.)  Sir  T,  Ebjot. 

Dis-conr'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
<-oura<.'H,]  .  easily  disheartened.  Bp.  Hall. 

Difl-cour'age-ment  (dis-kur'aj-mfnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
dcscouragement,  F.  decourngement.']  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
couraging, or  the  state  of  being  discouraged  ;  depression 
or  weakening  of  confidence  ;  dejection. 

2.  That  which  discourages;  that  which  deters,  or 
tends  to  deter,  from  an  undertaking,  or  from  the  prose- 
cution of  anytliiiig  ;  a  determent ;  as,  the  revolution  was 
commenced  underevery  possible  discouragement.  "  Dis- 
couragements from  vice."  SwiJ't. 
Dls-conr'a-ger  (-ii-jer),  n.  One  who  discourages. 
Tlif  promoter  of  truth  and  the  digcourwjer  of  rrror. 

Sir  O.  C.  Lewis. 
DlB-COnr'a-glng  f-jTng>,  a.    Causing  or  indicating  dis- 
couragement. —  Dis-cour'a-glng-ly,  adv. 
Dis-GOUre'  (dl.vkor'),  v.  t.     To  discover.     [Ofii.] 

That  none  might  her  discourc.  Spenser. 

Dls-COUrse'  (dis-kors'),  71.  [L.  discursus  a  running 
to  and  fro,  discourse,  fr.  dtscurrere^  discuj'num,  to  run 
to  and  fro,  to  discourse  ;  dis-  -|-  cnrrere,  to  rini :  cf.  F. 
discours.  See  Cocrse.]  1.  The  power  of  the  mind  to 
reason  or  infer  by  running,  as  it  were,  from  one  fact  or 
reason  to  another,  and  deriving  a  conclusion  ;  an  exercise 
or  act  of  tlii»  power  ;  reasoning  :  ranee  of  roasoninc  fac- 
ulty.    iObs.-] 

IWfficult,  fctrnnge,  and  harsh  to  the  digcoumea  of  natural 
reaBon.  Soutfi. 

Sure  he  ttmt  made  us  with  Buch  large  discourse, 
Loakiiii;  before  and  after,  gave  ub  not 
That  ciipultility  and  codlike  reason 
To  fust  :n  ua  limited.  Shot.. 

2.  Conversation ;  talk. 

In  their  digcourunt  after  supper.  Sliak: 

Fillini,'  the  bend  with  variety  of  thoughtii.and  the  mouth  with 

copious  dufcfflfrat.  Locke. 

3.  The  art  and  manner  of  speaking  and  conversing. 

Of  excellent  breeding,  ndinirablo  dixcourne.         .Shak. 

4.  Connecutive  apeech,citlicr  written  or  unwritten,  on 
a  given  line  of  thought;  Hpeech  ;  treatiw^ ;  disserhition  ; 
aermon,  etc.  ;  .is,  tlm  preacher  gave  us  a  long  discourse 
on  duty. 

6.  Dealing;  transaction.     [Ofi*.] 

flood  Contain  nesnti*.  tell  iia  the  ditrourAf 
FNt-.vi\t  riffranenand  our  king,  and  Iiow 
W<;  t'ot  the  victory.  H'Ou,  A-  /■'/. 


Dls-COOrse'  (dTs-kors'),  r.  ?.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dbcoitrsed 
{-korst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  «.  Discoursing.]  1.  To  exercise 
reason  ;  to  employ  the  mind  in  judging  and  inferring;  to 
reason.  [Obs.]  "Have  sense  or  can  (//^courje."  Dryden. 

2.  To  express  one's  self  in  oral  discourse  ;  to  expose 
one's  views  ;  to  talk  in  a  continuous  or  formal  manner  ; 
to  hold  forth  ;  to  speak  ;  to  converse. 

IJid  me  iliscoursc,  I  will  enchant  tliine  tjj.  Shak. 

3.  To  relate  something  ;  to  tell.  Shak. 

4.  To  treat  of  something  in  writing  and  formally. 
Dls-course',  v.  t.     1.  To  treat  of ;  to  expose  or  set 

forth  in  language.     [Obs.} 

Tlie  life  of  William  Tyndale  ,  .  .  is  sufficiently  and  at  large 
diMourf.td  in  t!ie  book.  J-oj-i: 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth  ;  to  speak. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  muEic.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  to  ;  to  confer  with.     [Obs.^ 

I  liavc  spoken  to  luy  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to  discour.'ifi 

the  minister  about  it.  £vi-lf/n. 

Dis-COurs'er  (dl.s-kor&'er),  «.    1.  One  who  discourses; 
a  narrator ;  a  speaker  ;  an  haranguer. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  tlie  niofet  clear  </i:icotirser.    MiUcard. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

Philulogers  and  critical  dvicourstr.i.     Sir  T.  Erotrnc. 
Dis-COUTS'ive   (dTs-korsTv),    a.      [See    Discursive.] 

1.  Reasoning ;  characterized  by  reasoning ;  passing 
from  premises  toconsecjuences  ;  discursive.  Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation;  interlocutory. 
The  epic  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  tli.srniir.«ire 

scenes.  Itryden. 

3.  Inclined  to  converse ;  conversable ;  communicative  ; 
as,  a  discoursive  man.     [A*.] 

Dis-COtirs'ive-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
disi))ursive  or  able  to  reason.     [R.'\  '  Felthavt. 

Dis-cour'te-ous  (dTs-kQr'te-us ;  see  Courteous,  277), 
a.  [Pref.  dis-  -j-  courteous:  cf.  OF.  discortois.]  Uncivil ; 
rude ;  wanting  in  courtesy  or  good  manners ;  uncour- 
teous;  impolite.  —  DlS-COUl'te-OUS-ly,  adv.  —  Dis- 
cour'te-ous-ness,  n. 

Dis-COUr'te-sy  (-sy),  ;?.     [Pref.  dis- -\- courtesi/ :  cf. 
OF.  descourtoisie-l     Rudeness  of  behavior  or  language ; 
ill  manners;  manifestation  of  disrespect;  incivility. 
Be  calm  in  arguing  :  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  di»cuurtisrf.  Hrrbert. 

Dls-COUlt'Ship  (dis-kort'ship),  n.  Want  of  courtesy. 
[Oh.s'.}  Ji,  Jonson. 

Disc'ous  (dis'kus),  a.  [L.  discus  disk.  See  Disk.] 
Disklike  ;  discoid. 

Dis-cov'e-nant  (dts-kuv'e-naut),  v.  t.  To  dissolve 
covenant  with. 

Dis-cov'er  (dTs-kuv'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discov- 
ered (-erd);  p.  jn:  &  vb.  n.  Discovering.]  [OE.  dis- 
corere7i,  t/iscuren.,  d'cscureuy  OF.  descovrir^  descouvjir, 
F.  decourrir ;  des-  (L.  dis-) -{- couvrir  to  coyer.  See 
Cover.]     1.  To  uncover.     [Obs."] 

Whuther  any  man  hath  pulled  down  or  discovered  any  church. 

AttjK  (I'rimlal. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  lay  open  to  view  ;  to  make  visible  ; 
to  reveal ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show  (what  has  been  secret, 
unseen,  or  unknown). 

Go.  draw  oi^ide  the  curtains,  and  dismvcr 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shak. 

Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice ;  but  adversity  doth  best 

discover  virtue.  Bacon. 

We  will  discover  ouraelvcB  unto  them.    1  Sam.  siv.  8. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  anotlier.       Prov.  xxv.  9. 

3.  To  obtain  for  the  first  time  sight  or  knowledge  of, 
as  of  a  thing  existing  already,  but  not  perceived  or 
known ;  to  find  out ;  to  ascertain  ;  to  espy  ;  to  detect. 

Some  to  dt.'c<n-cr  islands  far  away.  Shak. 

4.  To  manifest  without  design  ;  to  show. 

Tlie  youth  dl'^covcnd  a  taste  for  sculpture.     C.  J.  Smith. 

5.  To  explore  ;  to  examine.     [Obs.'} 

Syn.  —  To  disclose  ;  bring  out ;  exhibit:  show;  mani- 
fest ;  reveal ;  comnnmicate  ;  impart ;  tell ;  espy  ;  find 
out ;  detect.  —  To  Discover,  Invent.  We  discorer  wliat 
existed  before,  but  remained  unknown;  we  i/tvent  by 
fonning  combinations  which  are  either  entirely  new,  or 
whicli  attain  their  end  by  means  unknown  before.  Co- 
luuiVma  dlsrovf'rcd  America;  Nowton  discovered  the  law 
t>i  gravitation ;  Whitney  inveided  the  cotton  gin ;  Galileo 
//;'■'  11/'  -I  tln.1  teleacoiie. 

Dls-cov'er,  V.  V.  To  discover  or  show  one's  self.  [Obs.l 
This  done,  they  discover.  Decker. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  they  discovered  to  be  followers 
of  tliis  world.  Milton. 

Dls-cov'er-a-bll'l-ty  (-a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  discoverable.      [A'.]  Car/i/le. 

Dls-COV'er-a-lDle  (dls-kuv'er-a-bM).  a.  Capable  of" be- 
ing discovered,  found  out,  or  perceived  ;  as,  many  minute 
animals  are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  truths  discoverable  by  human  industry. 

Dls-COV'er-er  (dls-kuv'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
covers; one  wlio  first  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing ;  one  who  discovers  an  unknown  country,  or  a  new 
principle,  truth,  or  fact. 

The  ili.-<ior,rer.i  and  wnrchcrs  of  the  land.    Sir  JV.  Rahirjh. 

2.  A  scout ;  an  oxph)nT.  Sfiak. 

Dis-COV'er-ment  f-mrnt),  n.     Discovery.     [Obs.] 

Dls-COV'ert  idlM-kuv'i^rt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decourcrt  \\\\cx>\- 
ercii,  OF.  descovert.  See  Discover,  Covert.]  (Lou-)  Not 
covert ;  not  within  the  bomls  of  nuitrimoiiy  ;  unmarried  ; 
—  applied  either  to  a  wouian  who  has  never  married  or 
to  a  widow. 

Dls-COV'ert,  n.     An  uncovered  place  or  part.     [Obs.] 

At  dlncovort,  uncovered.    [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Dls-COV'er-tora  (-er-tfir  ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  cov- 
crturc  :  cf.  OF.    ilcscoverture.'\       1.  Discovery.     [Obs."] 

2.  {Laie)  A  Htate  of  being  released  from  coverture; 
freedom  of  a  woman  from  the  coverture  of  a  husband. 


Dls-cov'er-y  (dts-kBv'er-j?),  n. :  pi.  Discoveries  (-Tz). 
1-  The  action  of  discovering  ;  exposure  to  view  ;  lay- 
ing open  ;  showing  ;  as,  the  di^coterg  of  a  plot. 

2.  A  making  known  ;  revelation  ;  disclosure ;  as,  a 
bankrupt  is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  assets. 

In  the  clear  dUcovencs  of  the  next  [world].        South. 

3.  Finding  out  or  ascertaining  something  previously 
unknown  or  unrecognized  ;  as,  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

A  brilliant  career  of  discovery  and  conquest.    Prefcott. 

We  speak  of  the  "invention"  of  priuting.  the  discover!/ at 

America.  =  Trench. 

4.  That  wliich  is  discovered  ;  a  thing  found  out,  or  for 
the  first  time  ascertained  or  recognized  ;  as,  tlie  proper- 
ties of  tlie  magnet  were  an  important  discovery. 

5.  Exploration  ;  examination.     [Obs.^ 
Dls-cra'dle  (dls-kra'd'l),  V.  t.    To  take  from  a  cradle. 

This  airy  apparition  first  iliscradhtd 

Prom  Touruay  into  Portugal.  Ford. 

Dls-cred'it  (-kred'It),  ?*.  [Cf.  F.  discredif]  \.  The 
act  of  discrediting  or  disbelieving,  or  the  state  of  being 
discredited  or  disbelieved ;  as,  later  accounts  have 
brouglit  the  story  into  discredit. 

2.  Hence,  some  degi-ee  of  dishonor  or  disesteem ;  ill 
repute  ;  reproach  ;  —  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  repu- 
tation or  discrtdit  his  life  may  bring  on  liia  proiession.    Jioijen. 

__  Syn.  —  Disesteem  ;   disrepute  ;   dishonor  ;    dis^ace  ; 
Ignominy  ;  scandal ;  disbelief  ;  distrust. 

DiS-cred'it,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discredited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Discrediting.]  [Cf.  F.  discreiUter.'\  1.  To 
refuse  credence  to  ;  not  to  accept  as  true ;  to  disbelieve  ; 
as,  tlie  report  is  discredited. 

2.  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  destroy  confidence  or 
trust  in  ;  to  cause  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  or  authority  of. 

An  occasion  ini^ht  be  given  to  the  .  .  .  papists  of  t/iscTc/ZOHf/ 
our  conuiiun  English  Bible.  Strifjie. 

3.  To  deprive  of  credit  or  good  repute  ;  to  bring  re- 
proach upon  ;  to  make  less  reputable  ;  to  disgrace. 

He  .  .  .  least  (/iscj-erfi/i  his  travels  who  returns  the  same  man 
he  went.  Sir  II.   H'ottnn, 

Dls-cred'lt-a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Kot  creditable  ;  injuri- 
ous to  rejtutation  ;  disgraceful;  disreputable. — Dls- 
cred'lta-lily.  'rdr. 

Dls-cred'it-or  (-Tt-er),  n.     One  who  discredits. 

Dls-creet'  (dls-kref),  n.  [Compar.  Discreeter  (-er)  ; 
superl.  Discreetest.]  [F.  discret,  L.  discvetus  sepa- 
rated (whence  the  meaning  reserved,  pjudent),  p.  p.  of 
discernere.  See  Discern,  and  cf.  Discrete.]  1.  Pos- 
sessed of  discernment,  especially  in  avoiding  error  or 
evil,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  ;  prudent ; 
sagacious ;  judicious  ;  not  rash  or  heedless  ;  cautious. 

It  is  the  tli.'icreet  man.  not  the  wUty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 

brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives  measure';  to 

society.  Addison. 

Satire  's  my  weapon,  but  I  'm  too  discreet 

To  run  amuck,  and  till  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  diacreet.     Longfellow, 

2-  Differing;  distinct.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

—  Dis-creet'ly,  adv.  —  Dls-creet'ness,  «. 

Dis-crep'ance  {dTs-kr?p'(fns ;  !277),  l  n-  ;  ;;/.    -ances 

Dis-crep''an-cy  (uTs-krep'(/n-sy),  j  (-un-sSz),  -an- 
ciEs  (-(ni-.sTz).  [L.  discrepantia  :  cf.  OF.  discrepance. 
See  Discrepant.]  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  discrep- 
ant ;  disagreement ;  variance  ;  discordance  ;  dissimi- 
larity ;  contrariety. 

There  hatli  been  ever  a  discrepance  of  vesEure  of  youth  and 
age,  men  and  women.  .S'tV  T.  /ili/ut. 

There  is  no  real  di^crejmnci/  between  these  two  genealogies. 

<}.  S.  Faber. 

Dis-crep'ant  (dTs-kr5p'ant),  a.  [L.  disa-epa7iSy  -a7itis, 
p.  pr.  of  di.screpare  to  sound  differently  or  discordantly  ; 
dis-  -f-  crepnre  to  rattle,  creak  :  cf.  OF.  discrepant.  See 
Crepitate.]  Discordant;  at  variance  ;  disagreeing;  con- 
trary ;  different. 

Till'  F,L;yi)tiaiis  were  .  .  .  the  moat  oddly  ducrepant  from  tbe 
rest  iii  (heir  niuTuierof  worship.  Cuihrortii. 

Dis-crep'ant.  n.     A  dissident.  Jer.  Taylor. 

DiS'Crete'  (dls-kref),  a.  [L.  discretus,  p.  p.  of  (^'5- 
cemtre.  See  Discreet.]  1.  Separate  ;  distinct ;  dis- 
junct. SirM.  Hale. 

2.  Disjunctive;  containing  a  disjunctive  or  discretive 
clause;  as,  *'I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my  honor,"  is  a 
discrete  proposition. 

3.  {But.)  Separate;  not  coalcscent; — said  of  things 
usually  coaloaccnt. 

Discrete  movement.  See  Co7lcrcte  movement  of  the 
roiev,  under  Concrete,  r/.  —  Discrete  proportion,  proi)or- 
tioii  where  the  ratio  of  t\\f.' niemis  is  different  from  that 
of  eitlii  r  cMujdet;   as,  ^i :  (i :  ;  8  :  Ifi,  a  bearing  the  same 

itroportion  to  <>  as  8  does  to  IH.  But  y  is  not  to  b  as  i)  to  8. 
t  is  tlius  ojiposed  to  confinued  or  contijiual  proportion  ; 
as,  a  ;  G  :  :  I'J  :  '_*4.  —  Discrete  quantity,  tliat  which  must  be 
divided  into  luiitM,  as  nvimlier,  and  is  oi>posed  toco/din- 
lied  quaufifi/t  as  duration,  or  extension. 

Dls•crete^  r.  t.    To  separate.    [Obs.]    Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Dls-crete'Iy,  adv.     Separately  ;  disjunctively. 

Dls-cre'tlon  (dls-krSsli'Kn),  ?(.  [F.  discretion,  L. 
dLirretio  separation,  difference,  discernment,  fr.  ilis- 
ceniere,  di.-irietum.  See  Discreet,  Discern.]  1.  Dis- 
junction ;  separation.     [Obs.]  Mede. 

2.  The  (luality  of  being  uiscreet  ;  wise  conduct  and 
management ;  cautious  discernment,  especially  as  to 
matters  of  propriety  and  self-control;  prudence;  cir- 
cumspection ;  wariness. 

TIh'  better  part  of  valor  is  <liscivti(m.  Shak: 

Tbe  greatest  parts  witliout  discretion  may  he  fatal  to  their 

owriiT.  Iltanc. 

3.  Discrimination. 

Well  Bpokcu,  with  good  accent  and  good  di.irrrlntn.    Shak. 

4.  Freedom  to  net  according  to  on<''3  own  judgment; 
unrestrained  exercise  of  choice  or  will. 

At  dlicretloD,  wittiout  conditions  or  stipulations. 
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Dls-cre'Uon-al  ('.lTa-kr3hh'uii-aI),  (  n.     [Cf.  F.  discrf- 

DlB-cre'tlon-a-ry  (■i-i.j'),  \    I  ion /mi  re.}    Ldt 

to  iliricrctiou  ;  uiirtHtniiiied  except  by  dis<'ivtion  or  judg- 
iin'iit;  .19,  an  anihasJiaditr  with  di.scrttiunui  ii  powers. 

Dls-cre'tlon-al-ly  (-"i-l^'),        (  adv.     At  diHcrotion  ; 

Dis-cre'tlon-a-ri-ly  (-u-rl-lj?),  J  accurdiug  to  ohu'm 
discirtion  (ir  jiidgiiieiit. 

Dls-cre'tlve  (-kre'tiv),  a.  [L.  discretivus.  See  Dis- 
'CUETE.]     Marking  distinction  or  Beparation  ;  diajimctive. 

DlBcretlve  proposition  {/."i/ic  S:  (inii/i.t,  one  that  ex- 
prt'S-ses  diHtiiiiti.iii,  nppnsitioii,  \>r  varii-ty,  by  inuaus  of 
.flisrirUrr  pLiiti.dr.s,  :in  bnt,  thowjli,  ijff,  cLr.  ;  as,  travelera 
■4:hangu  thi-ir  cliiuatis  but  not  tliuir  ti-'iupcr, 

DIs-cre'Uve-ly,  mlv.     In  a  discretive  manner. 

Dls-Ciiml-na-ble  (dTs-krlm'I-na-b'lj,  a.  Capable  of 
•being  di.si-riiiiiniitcMl.     \^Obs.'\  Baileij. 

Dls-orim'1-nal  (-ru/1),  a.  [L.  <liscrii)iinaUs  serving  to 
-divide.]  In  jialniistry,  applied  to  tlio  lini;  wiiich  marks 
tin-  M<-]';nation  between  the  hand  and  tlie  arm. 

Dls-crim'1-nant  (-nant),  n.  [L.  discnminans^  p.  pr. 
<ii  •lisciiiiiiiHirr.']  (.V^;///.)  Tlie  elindnant  of  the  ?i  par- 
tial diHt-rrntials  of  any  liomogeueoua  function  of  n  vari- 
aljles.      See  P^liminant. 

Dis-crlm'1-nate  (dls-krTni'T-nut),  a.  [L.  (//.vrr/mmcf- 
■tus,  p.  p.  of  discriniiiiarr  to  divide,  separate,  fr.  discri- 
men  division,  distinction,  decision,  fr.  disceniere.  See 
Discern,  and  cf.  Ciuminaie.]  Having  the  difference 
jnarked  ;  distinguished  by  certain  tokens.  Bacon. 

Dis-crlm'1-nate  (drs-krTn/T-nat),  v.  t.  [rmp.  &p.  p. 
Discriminated  (-na  tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Discbimina- 
TiNo  (-njl'ttng).]  'I'o  set  apart  as  being  dilTerent ;  to  mark 
as  different ;  to  separate  from  another  by  discerning  dif- 
ferences ;  to  distinguisli.  Cotrper. 
Tu  ilisrrniiiiiatc  the  ffoftts  from  tht'  sheep.  Jlanoiv. 
Dls-Cllm'1-nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  ditfereuoe  or  dJs- 
•tinction  ;  to  dintinguisli  accurately;  as,  in  judging  of 
■evidence,  we  should  be  careful  to  disci'iinimde  between 
probability  and  slight  presumption. 

2.  ((/)  To  treat  unequally,    (b)  (Rail7'oad.s)  To  impose 
unetiual  tarilTs  for  substantially  the  same  service. 
Dts-crlm'l-nate-ly  (-natdy),  adv.    In  a  discriminating 

cmauner  ;  diHtinctly. 

Dls-criin''l-nate-ness,  7i.    Tlie  state  of  being  discrimi- 

aiated  ;  di^tilu.;tn^■s.s. 

0is-crim'i-na'llng  (-na'ttmr),  «.  Marking  a  ditfer- 
•ence;  distinguishing. —Dis-Climl-na'tlng-ly,  adv. 

And  finds  wit)i  keen  disrrnninatiii'i  sifilit. 

Black  's  nut  so  bluck  ;  —  nor  white  so  very  white.     Canning. 

Dis-Clim'l-na'tlon  (dla-krim^T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  dis- 
'CrimiiKf/io  the  coutrastingof  opposite  thoughts.]  1.  The 
act  of  disci  iniiuating,  distinguishiitg,  or  noting  and 
marking  differences. 

To  make  an  nnxioua  discriminatiim  between  the  miracle  abso- 
lute and  providentiul.  Trench. 

2.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  distinguished,  or 
3et  apart.  Sir  J.  liei/iioids. 

3.  {Railroads)  The  arbitrary  imposition  of  unequal 
■tariffs  for  substantially  the  same  service. 

A  difference  in  rates, not  bnscd  upon  anvcorreBpondinjrdiffer- 

•ence  in  cost,  constitutes  a  case  of  dismmhiafioii.     A.  T.  I/a'flti/. 

_4.  The   quality   of  being  discriminating  ;    faculty   of 

nicely  distinguislnng  ;   acute  discernment;  as,  to  show 

great  discrijiiijiatioyi  in  the  choice  of  means. 

&.  That  which  discriminates  ;  mark  of  distinction. 

Syn.  —  Discernment ;  penetration;  clearness;  acute- 
ness  ;  judgment ;  distinction.    See  Discernment. 

Dls-crlm'i-na-tlvo  (-nA-tTv),  a.  l.  Marking  a  differ- 
ence ;  distinguishing;  distinctive;  characteristic. 

Tliut  peculiar  and  fU^rriminatirc  form  of  hfo.      Johnson. 

2.  Observing  distinctions ;  making  differences ;  dis- 
criminating. "  Discriminative  censure."  J.  Foster. 
'■'■  Discriminalirc  Providence."    J)r.  H.  More. 

Dis-crim'i-na-Uve-ly,  adv.  With  discrimination  or 
•distinction.  J,  Foster. 

pis-crlm'l-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [LL.]  One  who  dia- 
■criminates. 

Dis-crim'l-na-tO-ry  (-nA-tfi-r?),  a.     Discriminative. 

Dls-crlm'I-nous  (-nus),  a.  [LL.  discriminosus,  fr.  L. 
■discrinien  the  dangerous,  decisive  moment.  See  Dis- 
■CRiMiNATE, //.]     Hazardous;  dangerous.   [Obs.!  Jfarvp}/. 

Dis-crive'  (dTs-kriv'),  '■•  t.  [OF.  descrivre.  See  De- 
-SCRIBE.]     To  describe.     [Ohs.']  Chancer. 

Dls-crown'  (dTs-krouu'),  v.  t.  \j.mp.  &  ;;.  p.  Dis- 
■CROWNED  (-kround')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discbownino.]  To 
deprive  of  a  crown. 

'I'hc  end  had  not  crowned  the  work  ;  it  not  unreasonably  f/('s. 
■crnn-i^v.il  the  workman.  j/ofk-ij. 

Dls-cru'cl-ate  (dTs-krii'shT-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
DiscRUCiATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  DiscRUciATiNG.]  [L.  dis- 
<'rnciaiusj  p.  p.  of  discruciare.  See  Cruciate.]  To 
torture ;  to  excruciate.     [06s.] 

Discrnciate  a  man  in  deep  distrcsa.  JTrrricl: 

Dis-cu'bl-to-ry  (dTs-ku'bt-tS-ry),  «.  [l.  disciim- 
lerr,  d'smhitniii,  to  He  down,  recline  at  table;  dis- 4- 
cnnihn-r  {n\  couip,)  to  lie  down.]  Leaning;  fitted  for  a 
Tccluiiug  posture.     [06.?.]  Sir  T.  Browne 

DIs-CUl'pate  (dTs-krd'pat),  1'.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
cuLPATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Discttlpating.]  [LL.  discul- 
patns,  p.  p.  of  discidpare  to  disculpate  ;  dis-  +  L.  v>d- 
pare  to  blame,  culpa  fault.]  To  free  from  blame  or  the 
imputation  of  a  fault ;  to  exculpate. 

I  almost  fear  you  tliink  I  bL-^'ed  it.  but  1  can  discjilpnfp  my- 
«*'lf-  JVnIpoL 

Dls'CUl-pa'tlon  (dts'kul-pa'shun),  n.  [Cf,  F.  disad- 
patio7i.1     Exculpation.  Burke 

Dls-cul'pa-to-ry  (dTs-kni'pd-tfi-rJ),  a.  Tending  to 
exculpate  ;  exculpatory. 

Dls-cumnaen-cy  (dfs-kum'bfn-sj),  n.  [From  L.  dis- 
cnnibcns^  p.  pr.  of  discumbere.  See  Discubitory.]  The 
act  of  reclining  at  table,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  at  their  meals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-cum'ber  (-kum'ber),  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis-  +  cumber': 


cf.  OF.  descombrer.']    To  free  from  that  which  cumbers 
or  impedes;  to  diwencumber.    lArc/nitc]  Pope 

DlS-CUre'   (dis-kur'),  r.  ^      [See   "■  "     "       " 

cover ;  to  reveal 


i-kur'), 

;  to  discoure. 


DibOOVEu.]    To  dis- 
lObs.] 

I  wiM,  if  plciiwe  you  it  diaa/rc,  iiKway 
'Jo  eawe  ymi  of  that  ill,  bu  wi»ely  uu  I  may.        Spcrmcr. 

Dls-cur^rent  (dlh-kui-'ri'iit),  «.  Not  current  or  free 
tocinulate;   nol  in  tJ:s,-.      [0/,,v.J  Sir  Ji.  Sandys. 

DiS-CUr'sion  (dt  ;-kUr'bhriuj,  v.  [LL.  di.scur.sio  a  run- 
ning dillereut  ways.  See  DihCuUBSE.]  The  act  of  dis- 
coursing or  r*3asouing ;  range,  as  from  thought  to 
thought.  (Joleridtje. 

DiS'Cur'sist,  n.     A  diacourser.     [Obs.']     L.  Addison. 

Dls-cur'sivo  (<lTs-kQr'fiTv),  a.  [Cf.  ¥.  discursi/.  See 
Discoi:usE,  and  cf.  DiscouusiVE,]  1.  Passing  from  one 
thing  to  another;  ranging  over  a  wide  field  ;  roving;  di- 
gressive ;  desultory.  "  JJiscursive  notices."  De  Quhiccy. 

The  powLT  he  [Shakospoari]  delights  to  »how  is  nut  iritcnM-, 

but  disciir^ivr.  J/ii::litt. 

A  man  ratlier  tacit  than  disrursivr.  (  'nrli/Jr. 

2.  Reasoning ;  proceeding  from  one  ground  to  another, 
as  in  reasoning  ;  argumentative. 

Rcahon  is  licr  being, 
Disrin-xirr  or  intuitive.  Milton. 

—  DIs-cur'sive-ly.  '/'/;•.  —  Dis-cur'sive-ness,  n. 

Dis-cur'so-ry  (dIh-kQr'hn-ryj,  a.  Argunu  utativr  ; 
disciii.siv.-;   reasoning.      [A'.]  Bp.  Il.dl. 

pls-CUr'sus  (-sHs),  ».  [L.]  (Lofjic)  Argumentation; 
ratii'rinatioM  ;  discursive  reasoning. 

Dis'CUS  (dTs'kus),  «.  ;  p/.  K.  Discuses  (-ez),  L,  Dis- 
ci (iltft'.-iT).  [L.  See  Disk.]  1.  {a)  A  quoit ;  a  circu- 
lar plate  of  some  heavy  material  inti-nded  to  be  pitched 
or  burled  as  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  (6)  Tlie  exer- 
cise with  the  discus. 

E^^  This  among  the  Greeks  was  one  of  the  chief  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  was  included  in  the  Pentathlon 
(the  contest  of  tlie  five  exercises).  The;  chief  contest  was 
tiiat  of  throwing  the  diacua  to  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance. 

2.  A  disk.     See  Disk. 

Dis-cuss'  (dis-kus'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discussed 
(-kust');  p.  pr.  &vh.  n.  Discussing.]  [L.  disciissusy  p. 
p.  of  discuiere  to  strike  asunder  (hence  came  the  sense 
to  separate  mentalln,  distinguish);  dis-  -f-  quaterc  to 
sliake,  strike.  See  Quash.]  1.  To  break  to  pieces ;  to 
shatter.     iObs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  break  up  ;  to  disperse  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  dissipate  ; 
to  drive  away  ;  —  said  especially  of  tumors. 

Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings  of  new  affec- 
tion. Str  U.  M'ofton. 
A  pomade  ...  of  virtue  to  di.<cusft  pimples.  ■    Jianibkr. 

3.  To  shake  off  ;  to  put  away ;  to  finish.     [06s.] 

All  regard  of  slianie  slu.^  had  disrns^icd.  Sjirnscr. 

4.  To  examine  in  detail  or  by  disputation ;  to  reason 
upon  by  presenting  favorable  and  adverse  considera- 
tions ;  to  debate  ;  to  sift ;  to  investigate ;  to  ventilate. 
"  We  sat  and  .  .  .  disciissed  the  farm  .  .  .  and  the  price 
of  gram."     Tennyson.     "To  disc^tss  questions  of  taste." 

Macanlay. 

5.  To  deal  with,  in  eating  or  drinking.     IColloq.} 

"U'e  sat  quietly  down  and  discussed  a  oold  fowl  that  wc  had 
brought  with  us.  sir  S.  Baker. 

6.  (Law)  To  examine  or  search  thoroughly  ;  to  ex- 
haust a  remedy  against,  as  against  a  principal  debtor 
before  proceeding  against  the  surety.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  Discuss,  Examine,  Debate.  Wo  speak  of 
exaniininr/  a.  subject  when  we  ponder  it  with  care,  in  or- 
der to  discover  its  real  state,  or  the  truth  respecting  it. 
We  speak  of  discussing  a  topic  wlieu  we  examine  it 
thoroughly  in  its  distinct  parts.  The  word  is  very  com- 
monly appliL-tl  to  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  discu-is  a 
subject  without  giving  in  an  adhesion  to  any  conclusion. 
We  speak  of  debntintj  a  point  when  we  examine  it  in 
mutual  argumentation  between  opposing  parties.  In  de- 
bate we  contend  for  or  against  some  conclusion  or  view, 

Dls-CUSS'er  (dTs-kus'er),  7i.  One  who  discusses  ;  one 
wlio  sifts  or  examines.  Wood. 

Dis-CUS'sion  (dTs-kush'un),  n.  [L.  discnssio  a  sliak- 
ing,  examination,  discussion  :  cf.F.  discussion.}  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  discussing  by  breaking  up,  or  dispers- 
ing, as  a  tumor,  or  tlie  like. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing  or  exchanging  reasons ;  exam- 
ination by  argument ;  debate  ;  disputation  ;  agitation. 

Tlie  liberty  of  discussion  is  the  great  hafeguanl  of  nil  ofhor 
ll'i^'l't"-^-  JlacnHln;,. 

piscuBsion  of  a  problem  or  an  equation  fJ/fT^A.),  the  oper- 
ation of  assigning  different  reasonable  values  to  the  arbi- 
trary quantities  and  interpreting  the  result.    Jfatk.  Did. 

Dls-CUS'sion-al  {-a\),  a.     Pertaining  to  discussion. 

Dls-CUSS'lve  (-Tv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  discnssif.}  1.  {Med.) 
Able  or  tending  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumors  or  coagu- 
lated matter. 

2.  Doubt-dispelling  ;  decisive.     [^.] 

A  kind  of  peremptory  and  disrnssire  voice.    Hopkins. 

Dls-cnsslve,  «.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  discusses 
or  disperses  morhid_humors  ;  a  discutient. 

Dls-cu'tlent  (-kn'shput),  o.  [L.  discutiens^-p.-pr.  of 
disciitrrf.  See  Discuss.]  {3led.)  Serving  to  disperse 
morbid  matter;  discussive;  as,  a  drscidient  application. 
—  7?.  An  agent  (as  a  medicinal  application)  which 
serves  to  disperse  morbid  matter.  "  Foment  with  (/(.';- 
cuiients.''  Wiseman. 

Dls-dain'  (dts-dan'  or  diz- ;  277),  w.  [OE.  desdain, 
di-sdein^  OF.  desdein,  desdaing^  F.  dedain^  fr.  the  verb. 
See  Disdain,  v.  t.}  1.  A  feeling  of  contempt  and  aver- 
sion ;  the  regarding  anything  as  unworthy  of  or  beneath 
one ;  scorn. 

How  my  soul  is  moved  with  jnst  disdain  !  Pope. 

Often  implying  an  idea  of  haughtiness. 

Jjisiiain  and  acorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes.         ShaJ:. 

2.  That  which  is  worthy  to  be  disdained  or  regarded 
with  contempt  and  aversion.     [Obs.] 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  fidl  of  vile  disdain.  Spfnter. 


use,    unite,    n.jde,    full,    up,    Urn  ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 


3.  The  state  of  being  deBpided  ;  uliame.    [0&«.]  S/tak. 

Syii.  —  MaughtineHw;  weuru ;  coutompt ;  arrogance  • 
pride,     bee  HAUoilTiNESs. 

Dis-daln'  (dr«-dan'  or  dlz- ;  277),  v.  t.  {imp.  Sip.  p. 
DiHiJAiNEi>  (-daiidO  ;  p.  vr.  &  vb.  ii.  Dihdaiwimo.]  [OE. 
dt.-idnmrn,  ilcsduincn,  OF.dcsdciijner,  daUaiyner,  F.  de- 
daiyner;  dcs-  (L,  dis-)  -f  daiyncr  to  deign,  fr.  L.  dianari 
to  deem  worthy.  See  Deign.]  1.  To  thhik  unworthy; 
to  deem  unsuitable  or  unbecoming  ;  as,  to  disdain  to  do 
a  mean  act. 

J)i<ilai„in;]  .  .  .  that  any  hhould  bear  the  armor  of  the  best 
knight  hvmg.  SirJ'.SuJnn/. 

2.  To  reject  as  unworthy  of  one's  self,  or  aw  not  de- 
serving one's  notice  ;  to  look  with  aconi  upon  ;  to  acorn, 
ab  base  acts,  character,  et<:. 

WliLii  ttie  I'hihstinc  .  .  .  naw  David,  he  disdained  him;  for 

he  wua  but  a  youtli.  ]  sam.  xvii.  42. 

'TiH  great,  't  is  manly  to  dindain  di«gui»e.  YounQ. 

Syn.  —  To  contemn ;  despise  ;  scorn.    See  Coktehit. 

Dis-daln',  V.  i.  To  be  filled  with  scorn  ;  to  feel  con- 
temptuous anger ;  to  be  haughty. 

And  when  tlic  chief  prit'sta  and  fccriben  saw  the  marveli  that 
he  (lid  .  .  .  i\n-y  dinflainrtl.     Oc/icran  '/'ir^laincuHifalt.xxi.Vi). 

Dls-dalned'  (-dand'),  a.  Disdainful.  [0&».] 
li'vtri;,'!-  the  j<(  riii^'  and  disdained  contempt 
<J1  till,  pr-'iid  km;;.  s/ial: 

Dls-daln'lta  (-dan'ful),  «.     Full  of  disdain;  expresa- 

iug  disdain  ;  scornful ;  contemptuous  ;  haughty. 
From  thcKC 
Tnmins  dimftiin/ul  to  an  equal  good.  AkcnsiJe. 

—  Dls-daln'ful  ly,  adv.  —  Dis-dain'ful-nefls,  n. 

Dis-daiii'ish  ly,  a>h:     Disdainfully.     [  Obs.]      Vives. 

Dls-dain'ous(-ris).  «.  [of.  dr.sdciynos,  desdaiyneuz, 
F.  r/,,A//,/„,  ,/r.]     Disdainful.     lObs.-]  Horn,  of  R. 

Dis-dain'ous-ly,  adv.     Disdainfully.     [06*.]      Bale. 

pis-de'i-fy  (dis-de'I-fT),  v.  t.  To  divest  or  deprive  of 
deity  or  of  a  deitic  rank  or  condition.  Feltham 

Dls-delgn'  (dls-dSn'),  v.  t.     To  disdain.     [Obs.] 

Ciiiyon  much  ilisi/i  i(pied  ho  loathly  sight.        Spenter, 

Dls-dl'a-clast  (dts-di'a-kUgt),  n.  [Gr.  3ts  twice  -f 
5iaKKai-  to  lueak  in  twain  ;  5ia  through  +  KKav  to  break.] 
{I'hysluJ.)  One  of  the  dark  particles  forming  the  doubly 
refracting  disks  of  muscle  fibers. 

Dis-di'a-pa'son  (dTs-di'A-pa'z5n  or  -sBn),  n.  [Pref. 
diS'  (Gr.  6t9)  4-  diapason.}  (Anc.  Mus.)  An  interval  of 
t«  o  octaves,  or  a  fifteenth  ;  —  called  also  bisdiapason. 

Dis-ease'(dTz-ez'),w.  [OE.  disesr^  OF.  desaise;  des- 
{L.fiis-)  -f  aise  ease.  See  Ease.]  1.  Lack  of  ease  ;  un- 
easiness ;  trouble  ;  vexation ;  disquiet.     [Obs.'\ 

So  all  that  ni;,'ht  they  passed  in  great  disecute.    Spenser. 
To  sliieUl  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world.  SkaX. 

2.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  body  or  of  some  of 
its  organs,  interrupting  or  disturbing  the  performance  of 
the  vital  functions,  and  causing  or  threatening  pain  and 
weakness  ;  malady  ;  affection  ;  illness  ;  sickness ;  dis- 
order ;  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  mind,  to  the  moral 
character  and  habits,  to  institutions,  the  state,  etc. 
Disrnsfa  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  apphances  are  relieved.  ShaJc. 

The  instabihty,  injuhtice,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  pub- 
he  e.iiiris^ih  have,  in  truth,  been  tlie  mortal  disrases  under  which 
Iji'l'ular  guveninients  liave  everywhere  perished.  JUadiion. 

Diaease  germ.    See  under  Germ. 

_  Syn,  —  Distemper ;  ailing ;  adment ;  malady ;  disorder ; 
sickness;  illness;  complaint;  indisposition;  affection.— 
Disease,  Disorder,  Distemper,  Malady,  Affection. 
Disease  is  the  leaduig  medical  term.  Disorder  means 
ranch  the  same,  with  perhaps  some  slight  reference  to  an 
irrcfjidardij  of  the  system.  Dist,  mper  is  now  used  by 
pliysicians  only  of  the  diseases  of  animals.  Malady  is  not 
a  medical  term,  and  is  less  used  thau  formerly  in  liter- 
ature. Affection  has  special  reference  to  the  part,  organ, 
or  function  disturbed ;  as,  his  disease  is  an  ajectton  of 
the  hiugs.  A  dtseasp  is  usually  deep-seated  and  pemaa- 
iiyiit ,  or  at  least  prolonged  ;  a  disorder  is  often  slight,  par- 
tial, anrl  ti-mporary  :  maiadn  has  less  of  a  technical  sense 
than  the  other  terms,  and  refers  more  especially  to  the 
sullering  endured.  In  a  figurative  sense  we  speak  of 
a  disposed  mind,  of  disordered  faculties,  and  of  mental 
maladies. 

Dis-ease',  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.p.  Diseased  (-ezd') ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Diseasing.]  1.  Todepriveof  ease  ;  to  disquiet: 
to  trouble  ;  to  distress.     [Obs.'] 

His  donhk-  burdi  n  did  Iiiin  sore  discn-^e.        Spenser. 

2.  To  derange  the  vital  functions  of,  to  afflict  with 
disease  or  sickness;  to  di.sorder; — used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  participle  diseased. 

lie  wa.s  (/i.-T'^r-vc/  in  body  and  mind.  Macaulay. 

Dls-€ased'  (-ezd'),  a.    Afflicted  with  disease. 
It  IB  my  own  diseased  imagination  that  torments  me.  IT.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  See  Morbid. 

Dls-eas'ed-ness  (dTz-ez'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
diseased  ;  a  morbid  state  ;  sickness.     [7?.]        T.  Burnet. 

Dis-ease'ful  (-f  nl),  a.    1.  Causing  uneasiness.    [Obs."] 
Disgraceful  to  the  king  and  diseasr/nl  to  tlie  people.  Bacon. 

2.  Abounding  with  disease  ;  producing  diseases ;  as,  a 
disraseful  climate.     [R.'] 

Dls-ease'fol-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  disease- 
ful  ;  trouble:  tri.al.   [R.'\  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dls-ease'ment  (-ment),  n.  Uneasiness;  inconven- 
ience.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Dis-edge' (dis-ej'),  '.  ^  To  deprive  of  an  edge;  to 
blunt;  to  dull. 

Served  n  little  to  ditpflge 
Till'  sharpne.s.'^  of  thut  pain  about  her  heart.    TWuiywwi. 

Dis-ed'1-fy  (dls-edT-fi),  v.  t.  To  fail  of  edifying ;  to 
injure.     [7?.] 

Dls-eld'er  (dis-KMer),  7*.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  elder  or 
elders,  or  of  the  office  of  an  elder.  [Obs.']  Fuller. 

Dl-sel'e-nide  (di-s?lt-nTd  or  -uid  ;  104),  n.  [Pref. 
di~  -f  selenide.']  {Chem.)  A  selenide  containing  two 
atoms  of  selenium  in  each  molecule. 

Dis'em-bark'  (dls'em-bark'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disembarked  (-biirkt')  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  DisziiBAEKiso.] 
[Vref. dis- ^embark.-  cf,  F. desembarQuer.l     To  remove 


go  ; 


ink;    ttken,    thin;    bow;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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from  on  board  a  vessel ;  to  put  on  shore  ;  to  land  ;  to  de- 
bark ;  as,  the  general  disembarked  the  troops. 

Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark-  my  coffers.  Slicil: 

Dis'em-bark'  (dls'em-bark'),  v.  i.  To  go  ashore  out 
of  a  tihip  or  boat ;  to  leave  a  ship  ;  to  debark. 

And.  milking  fast  their  mooriDgc,  disemfjarKtd.     Cowpcr. 
Dls-em,''bar-ka'tion  (dls-6m'bar-ka'shiin),  71,    The  act 
of  diseiiibarkintr. 

Dis  em-bark'ment  (dls'em-bark'ment),  7i.  Disem- 
bark;itiini.     [A'.] 

Dis  em-bai'rass  (dis'em-bSr'ras),  v.  t.  \_ivip.  &  p.p. 
DibEME.vKKAssED  (-rflst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembakrass- 
INO.]  \Vxiti.  diS' -^  embaiTass  :  cf.  F.  disemb(irtu.iser.'\ 
To  free  from  embarrassment,  impediment,  or  perplexity ; 
to  clear ;  to  extricate. 

To  disenibarrcL-s  liiinseU  of  his  companion.    Sir  IT*.  Scott. 

Dls'em-bar'rass-ment  (-ment),  n.  Freedom  or  relief 
from  impediment  or  perplexity. 

Dls'em-bay'  (-ba'),  ?••  t  [imp-  &  p-  p-  Disembayed 
(-bad');i'-  pr-  &  ib.  n.  Disejibayikg.]  [Pref.  (//^- -f 
ei]ib<iy.\     To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherbttnie. 

Dte'em-belliSh  (-bellTsh),  v.  t.  [Pref.  diR-  -\-  em- 
belli.^h:  cf.  F.  disembellir.}  To  deprive  of  embellish- 
ment ;  to  disadorn.  Carhjle. 

DIs  em-bit'ter  (-btt'ter),  r.  f.  To  free  from  bitter- 
ness ;  to  clear  from  acrimony  ,  to  disimbitter.    Addison. 

Dis'em-bOd'led  (-bod'Id),  a.  Divested  of  a  body ; 
ceased  to  be  corporeal ;  incorporeal. 

The  dtsciiibodicd  spirits  of  the  dead.  Lnjant. 

Dls'em-bod'i-ment  (-T-ment),  n.  The  act  of  disem- 
bodyin<:,  or  tlie  state  of  being  disembodied. 

D'ls  em-bod'y  (-bQd'j-).  ^■-  '•  [^'"'P-  '^t  P-  P-  Disem- 
bodied (-Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembodying.]  1.  To 
divest  of  the  body  or  corporeal  existence. 

Devils  embodied  and  dis.nnbodicd.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (-1//7.)  To  disarm  and  disband,  as  a  body  of  soldiers. 

WiUiclm. 

Dls'em-bOgue'  (dTs'Sra-bog'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
DisEMiiuGiEi*  {-bogd') ;  p.  pr.  *t  vb.  n.  IJisemeogiting.] 
[Sp.  dfsfinbocar ;  pref.  des-{lj.  dis-)  ---eiiihncar  to  put 
iiito  the  mouth,  fr.  en  (L.  in)-{-  boca  raoutli,  fr.  L.  bucca 
cheek.  Cf.  Debouch,  Emeogue.]  1.  To  pour  out  or 
discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream;  to  vent;  to  dis- 
charge into  an  ocean,  a  lake,  etc. 

RoHin^  down,  the  steep  Timaviis  raves. 

And  through  nine  channels  di^fcnibo'jues  his  waves.  Addison. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth,     [i?.]  Sin'ft. 

Dls  em-bOgae^  '•.  i.  To  become  discharged;  to  flow 
out ;  to  find  veut ;  to  pour  out  contents. 

Vulcaiioes  bellow  ere  tliey  discnifxigue.  Young. 

Dls'em-bogue'ment  (-meut),  ?i.  The  act  of  disem- 
boguing :  lii^fctiar^e.  Mease. 

Dls'em-bOS'om  C-bdSz'Cim),  v.  t.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom.     [/?.]  Young. 

Dis  em-bow'el  (dTs'5m-bou'51),  v.  t.    [See  Embowel.] 

1.  To  take  or  let  out  the  bowels  or  interior  parts  of ; 
to  eviscerate. 

Soon  after  their  death,  they  arc  disemboweled.       Cook. 
Roarinc  floods  and  cataracts  that  eween 
From  disemboiceled  earth  the  virgin  gold.    TTiomson. 

2.  To  take  or  draw  from  the  body,  as  the  web  of  a 
spider.     [/?."]    "Her  disemboiceled  web."       J.  Philips. 

Dis'em-bOW'el-ment  i-nirnt),  n.  Tlie  act  of  disem- 
boweling, or  st;iti>  of  luing disemboweled  ;  evisceration. 

Dis  em-bow'erefl  (-Srd),  a.  Deprived  of,  or  removed 
from,  a  bower.     [Poetie]  Bryant. 

Dls' em-bran' gle  (-biSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  cm 
^  en  (L.  in)  -j-  brangle.'\  To  free  from  wrangling  or 
litigation.     [Obs.'\  Berkeley. 

Dis' em-broil'  (-broil'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disem- 
broiled (-broild')  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  w.  Disembroiling.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -\-  embroit.'l  To  disentangle;  to  free  from 
perplexity  ;  to  extricate  from  confusion. 

Vaillant  hae  disembroiled  a  history  that  was  lost  to  the  world 
before  his  time.  AdrJifu. 

Dls^em-ploy'  (dis'6m-ploi'),  v.  t.  To  throw  out  of 
employment.     [Obs."]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls'em-ploy'ment  (-mrnt),  n.  Tim  state  of  being  dis- 
employed,  or  deprived  of  employment. 

This  -lilt  of  leisure  and  dtsemi-Uifiment.    Jer.  Ttii/hr. 

Dis'em-pow'er  (-pou'er),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  power ; 
to  divest  of  streueth.  //.  Bushnell. 

Dls'en-a'ble  (dts  en-a'b'I),  V.  t,  [Pref.  dis-  -{-  ena- 
hlf.'\     To  dis.ible  ;  to  disqualify. 

The  sit;htof  it  might  damp  nit*  und  diarnafilc  mc  to  pppok. 

.Sfutv  7//U/.S  (lOiro. 

Dis'en-am'or  (dls^en-Sm'er),  v.  t.  To  free  from  the 
captivity  of  love.  Shelton. 

Dis'en-chalned'  C-chand'),  a.  Freed  from  restraint ; 
unrestrained.      [Ai<liair'\  E.  A.  Poe, 

Disenchant'  (dts'eu.chant'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
DisENcHA.'iTETJ ;  ji- jir.  &  lb.  n.  Disenchanting.]  [Pref. 
dLf-  -{-  enchant:  cf.  F.  desenchanter.]  To  free  from  en- 
chantiueut;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of  charms  or 
spells  ;  to  free  from  fascination  or  delusion. 
IIa»-tc  U)thy  work  :  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Kndn  all  the  charmtt,  and  diKnidiaud  tlic  grove.    Dri/dai. 

Dls'en-chant'er  (dTsJ-n-cbinfer),  n.     One  who,  or 

th.t  ulii'li.  .n.^t-iifhants. 

Dis  en-chant'ment  Anient),  n.  [Pref.  rf/j- -f  enchant- 
ment: cf.  F.  drainrhnnirmcnt.']  The  act  of  disencdiant- 
iog,  or  state  of  being  disenchanted.  Shelton. 

Dis^n-Charm'  UlTs'Sn-charm'),  i-.  /.  [Pref.  //»>-  4- 
en  (L.  in)  -j-  chnrm.'\  To  free  from  the  inHuenre  of  a 
charm  or  spell ;  to  disenchant.     [Tt.'\  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls^en-close'  (dl»/gn.kloz0i  '■  '■    ^''^  Dihincix>sb. 

Dis'encour'age-ment  (dlVgn-kGr'uj-mfnt),  n.  Dis- 
conr.'iKiiiKiit.      I  '■>/,,'!.]  Spertator. 

Dis  en-crese'  (-kitrs'))  ''•  »■  [Pref.  dis-  -f  OE.  evrrese, 
K.  innra.fc.^     To  decrease.     [Obs.l  Chaitcer. 

Dis'en-crese',  n.     Decrease.    [Obs.'\ 


Dl3'en-€nm1)er  (dTs'Sn-kiim'ber),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disencumbered  {-herd) ;/».  pr.  ifcti*.  n.  Disencumbering.] 
[Pref.  dis-  •}-  encumber .  cf.  F.  desencaml/n  r.']  To  fret- 
from  encumbrance,  or  from  anytliiug  which  clogs,  im- 
pedes, or  obstruct*  ;  to  disburden.  Oweii. 
I  have  'lisencumhercd  myself  from  rhyme.        Drydcn. 

Dis' en-CUml) ranee  (dTs'eu-kum'brrtns),  n.  Freedom 
or  deliver;iiii.'t'  frum  encumbrance,  or  anything  burden- 
some or  tr(aihK.'>>"iii..-.  Spectator. 

Disen-doW  t-dou'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  endow- 
ment, as  a  fliTirch.  Gladstone. 

Dis' en-do W'ment  (dTs'Sn-dou'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
depriving  of  an  endowment  or  endowments. 

[TIio]  ./i.^r  »,)„wmfnt  of  the  Irish  Church.     G.  E.  Smith. 

Dis'en-fran'chise  (dTs'en-fran'chlz  or  -chiz),  v.  t. 
To  ili.sfraiiriiisi-  ;  tn  .li  ini\e  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
—  Dis  en-fran'chise-ment  (-chTz-UiMit),  n. 

Disen-g;age'  (dis'eu-^'uj'j,  '■■  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disen- 
gaged (-gajd') ;  p.  pr.  6l  vb.  n.  Disengaging.]  [I'ref. 
dis-  -f-  engage  :  cf.  F.  descngager."]  To  release  from  that 
with  which  anything  is  engaged,  engrossed,  involved,  or 
entangled;  to  extricate ;  to  detach;  to  set  free;  to  lib- 
erate ;  to  clear ;  as,  to  disengage  one  from  a  party,  from 
broils  and  controversies,  from  .in  oath,  promise,  or  occu- 
pation; to  disengage  the  affections  from  a  favorite  pur- 
suit, the  mind  from  study. 

To  )li<cn<ja'jc  htm  and  the  kingdom,  great  £ums  were  to  he 

borrowed.  Milton. 

Caloric  and  Hght  must  be  disengaged  during  the  proccEs. 

Trunsl.  of  Lavoisier. 

Syn.  —  To  liberate  ;  free  ;  loose  ;  extricate  ;  clear ;  dis- 
entangle ;  detach ;  withdraw ;  wean. 

Dis'en-gage',  v.  i.  To  release  one's  self ;  to  become 
detached  ;  to  free  one's  self. 

From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage  f     Tonng. 

Dis'en-gaged'  (-gajd'),  o.  Not  engaged ;  free  from 
engagement;  at  leisure;  free  fmm  occupation  or  care ; 
vacant.  —  Dis'en-ga'ged-ness  (-ga'jed-n6s),  7t. 

Dis'en-gage'ment  (-gai'm-'nt},  n.  [Tref.dis-  -f-  en- 
gagenicnt :  cf.  F.  desengngemenf.'^  1.  The  act  of  disen- 
gaging or  setting  free,  or  the  state  of  being  disengaged. 

It  is  easy  to  render  this  disengagement  (d  cnlfric  and  Mt:Iit 

evident  to  the  senses.  7'iani-l.  o/Larmsrer. 

A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels.     Sir  IV.  Jones. 

Z.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation  ;  leisure. 
iJisengagemcHt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment. 

/,■;'.  Butler. 

Dls'en-ga'ging  (dls'en-ga'jTng),  a.    Loosing  ;  setting 
free  ;  detaching. 
Dieengagliig  machinery.    See  under  Enoagiko. 
Dis'en-no'ble  (dts'en-no'b'l),  V.  t.    To  deprive  of  tliat 
which  ennobles  ;  to  lower  ;  to  degrade. 

An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  discmioblcs  a  man. 

Guardian. 

Dis^en-roU'  (dTs'Eu-rol')) ''-  i-    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disen 

ROLLED  (-rold') ;  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Disenrolling.]   To  erase 

from  a  roll  or  list.     [Written  .also  disenrol.']  Donne. 

Dis'en-sanl-t7  (dls'Sn-sanl-ty-),   n.      [Pref.  dis-  + 

en  (If.  ill)  -\-  sanHy."]    Insanity  ;  folly.     [Obs.'\ 

What  tediosity  and  disciisanity 

Ih  here  among  you  !  Bean.  Sr  Fl- 

Dis'en-sliroud'ed  (-shroud'Sd),  a.  Freed  from  a 
shroudUke  covering ;  unveiled. 

The  discnshroiidfd  statue.  li.  Browning. 

Dis'cn-slave'  (dts'Sn-slav'),  v.  t.  To  free  from  bond- 
age or  slavery  ;  to  disenthrall. 

He  shall  disrnslarr  and  redeem  his  soul.  South. 

Dls'en-tail'  (dIs'Sn-tal'),  v.  t.  {Law)  To  free  from 
entailment. 

Dis'en-tan'gle  (dTs'Sn-tSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &:  p.  p. 
Disentangled  (-g''ld);7).  jtr.  &  vb.  ii.  Disentangling 
(-glTng).]  1.  To  free  from  entanglement ;  to  release 
from  a  condition  of  being  intricately  and  confusedly  in- 
volved or  interlaced  ;  to  reduce  to  orderly  arrangement ; 
to  straighten  out ;  as,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. 

2.  To  extricate  from  complication  and  perplexity  ;  to 
disengage  from  embarrassing  connection  or  intermixture  ; 
to  disembroil ;  to  set  free  ;  to  separate. 

To  disentangle  truth  from  error.  Stewart. 

To  extricate  and  discntangli:  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth. 

Clarciidiin. 

A  mind  free  and  disentangled  from  all  corporeal  mixtures. 

Bj).  Stilhngfleet. 

Syn.  —  To  loose  ;  extricate  ;  disembarrass ;  disembroil ; 
clear;  evolve;  disengage;  separate;  detach. 

Dis'en-tan'gle-ment  (dls'en-tan'g'l-mcnt),  n.  The 
act  of  diseiiJaiiLjliiig  or  clearing  from  difficulties.  Warton. 

Dis'en-ter'  ('iT.s'ru-ter'),  ?'.  /.     See  Disinter. 

Dls'en-thraU'  (-thral')»  i'-  f-  [See  Enthrall.]  To 
ri-h-asc  from  tlir;Ulilnm  or  slavery  ;  to  give  freedom  to; 
to  ili.sinthrall.     [Written  also  diseidhral.']  Milton. 

Dis' en-thrall 'ment  (-nunt),  n.  Liberation  froiu 
bniiii;ii;.' :  iinaiifipation  ;  disintlirallment.  [Written  also 
d,s,ufhrnlnunt.^ 

Dis  en  throne'  (dTB'en-thron'),  '■•  '•  To  dethrone  ; 
to  di'pusif  fri'iii  sovereign  autliority.  Milton. 

DiS'en-ti'tle  (-ti't'l),  r.  t.   To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 

Kviry  ordinary  offense  <l..fH  not  fliniiittlU-  u.  bon  hi  the  h>vc  of 
hin  (fiMier.  .<<tuth. 

Dls'en-tomb'  {dTs'en-tooni')i  ^'-  t.  To  take  out  from 
a  tomb  ;  t'>  diBiIlt^'r. 

Dis'en-trail'  (dls'en-tral').  '*•  '•  To  disembowel ;  to 
let  out  or  draw  forth,  as  the  entrails.     [Ots.] 

As  if  he  thoiiglit  Iut  kiiuI  to  itismtrnil.         Sj>fnsfT. 

Dls'en-trance'  (iITs'Pu-trAns'),  v.  t.  To  awaken  from 
a.  tr;uire  nr  an  encliantmriit.  I/iidibras. 

Dls'en-twine'  (dT«'c(i-twin'),  r.  t.  To  free  from  be- 
ing <-ntwiiitMl  or  twisted.  Shelley. 

Dl-sep'al-OUS  (dt-sPp'rtl-TlH),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -f  scpal- 
oi/.T.]     {Hot.)  Iliiving  two  sepals  ;  two-sepaled. 

Dls-ert'  (dls-ert'),  a.  [L.  disrrtus,  f or  ffi-w/r/j/j,  p.  p.  : 
cf.  V,  di.iert.     See  Dissert.]     Eloquent.     [Ot«.] 


Dls-er'tl-tude  (dls-er'tl-tud),  n.  [L.  disertUudo.'}  Elo- 
quence.    [  Obs.  ] 
Dls-ertly  (ertiy),  adv.     Expressly;    clearly;  eIo«- 

queiitly.      ['>^x.]  Holland. 

Dis  es-pouse'  {dls'Ss-pouz'),  ''■  '•  To  releaee  from 
espouftiil  ur  pliL'hted  faith.     [Poetic']  Milton. 

Dlses-tab'llsh  (-tab'ilsb),  v.  t.  To  unsettle  ;  to  break 
up  (anytliing  estahlislied) ;  to  deprive,  as  a  church,  of  its 
connection  \\ith  tlie  state.  M.  Arnold. 

Dls'es-tab'lish-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  or  proc- 
ess of  unsettling  or  breaking  up  that  which  lias  been 
established  ;  specifically,  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  the  state  from  an  established  church  ;  as,  the  disestal^ 
lishment  and  diseudowmeut  of  the  Irish  Church  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  disestablished. 

Dls''es-teem'  (dts'es-tem'),  77.  Want  of  esteem  ;  low 
estimation,  inclining  to  dislike  ;  disfavor  ;  disrepute. 

IhscKtcrvi  and  contempt  of  the  public  affairs.        Milton. 

Dls'es-teem',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disesteemed 
(-temd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Disesteemino.]  1.  To  feel  an 
absence  of  esteem  for  ;  to  regard  with  disfavor  or  Blight 
contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  dismtcem.  Denham. 

Qualities  which  society  does  nnt  dis<sf<-cm.    Dl.  l.iitton. 
2.  To  deprive  of  esteem;  to  bring  into  disrepute  ;  tt^ 
cause  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor.    [Obs.] 

What  fablu^  have  you  vexed,  what  truth  redeemed, 
Anti'iuitic?  srarched,  opinions  tli.'^-^tcciinil  t         J).  Jnnson. 
Dis'es-teem'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  disesteems.   Boyle.. 
Dls-es'ti-ma'tlon  (dTs-gs'tT-ma'shiSn),  ti.     Disesteem. 
Dis-es'er-clse  (diK-eks'er-siz),  v.  t*    To  deprive  of  ex- 
ercise; to  leave  untrained.     [Obs."] 

By  'li<'  rrrcisiiiij  and  blunting  our  abilities.      Milton. 
Dls-fame'  ('ITs-fam'),  n.     Disrepute,    [i?.]   Tennyson. 
Dis-lan'cy  (dT^-ian'sy),  "-  i-    To  dislike.    [Obs.] 
Dls-Iash'ion  (-fSsh'un),  v.  t.     [Pref.  rfi*-  -^fashion. 
See  Fashion,  and  cf.  Defeat.]    To  disfigure.     [06.^.] 

Sir  T.  More. 

Dis-fa'vor  (dTs-fa'ver),  n.     [Pref.  dis-  -f-  .favor:  cf. 

OF.  drs/aeeur,  F.  defaveur.'\     [Written  also  disfavour.] 

1.  Want  of  favor  or  favorable  regard ;  disesteem  ; 
disregard. 

The  people  that  have  deserved  my  diffavor.    Is.  x.  6(1551); 
Sentiment  of  t/isrotw  against  its  ally.         Gladstotit. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  favor  ;  a  being  under  the 
displeasure  of  some  one  ;  state  of  unacceptableness  ;  as, 
to  be  in  disfavor  at  court. 

3.  An  uukindness  ;  a  disobliging  act. 

Ho  might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors.      Clarendon. 

Dis-fa'vor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disfavored  (-verd) ;. 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disfavoring.]  1.  To  withhold  or  with- 
draw favor  from ;  to  regard  witli  disesteem ;  to  show 
disapprobation  of  ;  to  discountenance. 

Countenanced  or  dif-f'iivnred  according  as  they  obey.    Strift. 

2.  To  injure  the  form  or  looks  of.     [i^.]       B.  Jonson. 

Dis-fa'vor-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dS/avorable.}, 
Unfavorable.     [Obs.']  Stow. 

Dis-fa'vor-a-bly,  adv.     Unpropitiously.     [Obs.'j 

Dis-fa'vor-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  disfavors.        Bacon. 

Dis-Iea'ture  (dls-fe'tiir  ;  135),  t-.  t.  [Cf.  Defeature.}, 
To  deprive  of  features  ;  to  mar  the  features  of.     [B-l 

Dis-fellow-ship  (dTs-f?Plo-sbTp),  V.  t.  [See  Fel- 
lowship, V.  t.]  To  exclude  from  fellowship ;  to  refuse 
intercourse  with,  as  an  associate. 

An  attempt  to  di^/elloivslup  an  evil,  but  to  fellowship  the- 
evildoer.  Fieeirill  Btijit.  (Jtinrt. 

Dis-tig'U-ra'tlon  (dTs-fTg'fi-rS'shQn),  n.  [See  Dis- 
figure, and  cf.  Defiguration.]  Tlie  act  of  disfiguring, 
or  tlie  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  defacement ;  deformity  ; 
disfigurement.  Gavden. 

Dls-tig'ure  (dls-fTg'fir;  135), r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
figured (-urd);  p.  pr,  &  vb.  71.  Disfiguring.]  [OF. 
desfgurer,  F.  dejigurer  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-) -{- figure  r 
to  fashion,  shape,  fr.  1j.  fign rare ^  ir.figura  figure.  See 
Figure,  and  cf.  Defiguration.]  To  mar  tlie  figure  of  ;^ 
to  render  less  complete,  perfect,  or  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance ;  to  deface  ;  to  deform. 

Disjiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own.    Milton^ 

Syn.— To  deface;  deform;  mar;  injure. 

DiS'flg^ure,  ?(.     Disfigurement;  deformity.     [Obs.'] 

Chaucer. 

Dls-fig'nre-ment  (-m^nt),  n.  1.  Act  of  disfiguring, 
or  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  deformity.  Milton. 

2.  That  whicli  disfigures;  a  defacement ;  a  blot. 

I'ncnmnion  expressiims  .  ,  .  arcadnr^jigHrement  rather  than 
any  finliflli.-^htm  nt  cil"  discourse.  JIume. 

Dis-fig'ur-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  disfigures. 

Dls-Ileslj' (ins-fiesh'),  V.  t.  To  reduce  the  flesh  or' 
obesity  of.     [<ihs.'\  Shelton.. 

Dls-for'est(dT8-f5r'5st),t'./.  1.  To  disafforest.  Fuller, 

2.  To  clear  or  deprive  of  forests  or  trees. 

Dis-for'es-ta'tion  (-es-ta'shtln),  Ji.  The  act  of  clear- 
ing land  of  foie.sts.  /)a7i7>.1 

Dls-form'1-ty  (dTs-forml-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  Depormity.]i 
Discordance  or  diversity  of  form  ;  unlikenesa  iu  form. 

I'niforniitv  or  di^fonniti/  in  comparing  together  the  respective 
figures  of  bodies.  .>'■  Ctaikc. 

Dls-fran'chlse  (dts-frXn'chTz  or  -chiz),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  }>.  DisFiiANriiisEi)  (-chTzd  or  -cluzd)  ;  2>-  ;""•  *  »'6- 
n.  DisbHAMiiisiNG.]  [Cf.  DiFFRANcmsE.]  To  dcpHve- 
of  a  franchise  or  chartered  right ;  to  dispossess  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of  a  particular  jirivilege,  as  of  vot- 
ing, holding  office,  etc. 

Sir  William  Fit/william  wbb  disfranchiictl .    Fabt/an  ( 1509). 

Uv  was  purtiallv  difit'rmtchi~<ed  eo  as  to  be  made  incnnnbh-  of 
taking  part  in  piifilic  uffairH.  7'niilua!^. 

Dls-fran'chlse-ment  (-mfnt),  n.     TI10  act  of  disfran- 

ehiMing,  fir  the  .stale  nf  heing  disfranchised  ;  deprivation, 
of  privileges  of  citizensiiip  or  of  chartered  immuiiitice. 

Sentenced  first  to  dinmisHion  from  the  court,  and  then  to  (/15- 
frnnchinfment  nnd  rxpnision  from  the  colony.  Pnlncy^ 


ule,   Benute,    cAre,    Am,    iirm,    ask,   finrtlf    {^11  ;    eve,    event,    6nd,    f€m,    recent ;    Ico,    idea,   Til ;    old,    obey,    orb,    Odd ; 
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DISHONOR 


Dls-frl'ar  (dls-fri'er),  v.  t.  To  depose  or  withdraw 
from  tho  cuuditiou  of  ii  friar.     t<y6.s-.] 

.Mmiy  (lul  (iiiickly  uiiiiuii  mul  ilisjiinr  tlifniBClvcs.  Ful(>r. 
Dis-frock'  (dls-frOk'),  v.  t.  To  unfrock. 
Dls-iur'nlsh  (dta-fQr'nTHli),  r.  /.  L""/'-  <^'  /'•  /'•  I^i«- 
puuNid(iEi>  (-lUBht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disfurnishinu.J 
[Prcf.  dis-  -}- /urnis/t.~}  To  deprive  of  tlut  wiili  which 
anythiiif^  is  fvirnishud  (funiiturt",  L-nuipmuuta,  etc.) ;  to 
atrip ;  to  render  destitute  ;  to  diveat. 

I  iim  a  tliinii  ubucurc.  t{isi'ufni»U>il  of 

All  merit,  tlmt  cuu  raise  mu  InylRT.         Mtissinuir. 

Dls-fur'nlsh-ment  (-meat),  71.  The  act  of  diafurniHh- 
inp,  or  the  state  of  bein^'  diwl'uruiahed.  iJnnieL 

Dla-fur^nl-ture  (-"i-tui";  ^'•^^),  "•  The  act  of  dis- 
furnisliiii^',  or  tlie  state  of  beiupr  disfurnishtnl,     lObs.] 

Dls-fur'ni-ture,  v.  t.    To  disfuniish.    L^"-'-]         ■'^'"•^''• 

Dls-gage'  (dts-gaj'))  '''■  f-  To  free  from  a  Eak'O  or 
plcdK*^;  to  disengage.      \_<H>s.'\  JMltiml. 

DlB-gal'lant  (dVs-gai'l<nit),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  gal- 
lantry,    [oh.s.]  a.  Joiuiin. 

Dts-Kar'land  (dTs-gar'himl).  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  gar- 
land.   \l'orli,-]     "  Thy  lotks  tlist/inlaud."'  DrnminamL 

Dis-gar'nish  (dTs-gUr'nTsh),  v.  t.  [I'ref.  dis-  -\- g<ir- 
nish.  Set- I>EaARNisH.]  To  divest  of  garniture  ;  to  dis- 
furnish  ;  to  dismantle.  Tip-  Hcfl- 

Dis-gar'rl-SOn  (dls-gSr'rt-s'n),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
garrison.  Ilewyt. 

Dls-gav'el  (dTs-gSv'gl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disqav- 
ELED  (-eld)  or  Disgavelled;  ;).  ;)/•.  &  rh.  n.  Disqavel- 
iNG  or  Disoavellino.]  [Siut  Gavelkind.]  (I-Jiuj.  Law) 
To  deprive  of  that  principal  (piality  of  gavelkind  tenure 
by  which  lands  descend  equally  among  all  the  sons  of 
the  tenant ;  —  said  of  lands.  BurrilL 

Dls-gest'(dTs-jest'),r. /.    To  digest.    [Obs.}    Bacon. 

Dls-ges'tion(dis-jSs'chun;  10r.),n.  Digestion.  [Ohs.'] 

Dls-glo'rMy  (dTs-glo'rt-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  l>is- 
OLORiFiED  (-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disglokifying.]  To 
deprive  of  glory  ;  to  treat  with  indignity,     [ii.] 

Di^u'^i-'A'd,  bluspheiiicd,  uiiil  hnd  in  scorn.    J/ilion. 

Dls-glo'ry  i-rf),  n.    Dishonor.     [/>/m-.] 

To  the  dix'jloi-y  of  Gnd'a  iiuiiie.        Xnrt/ihrookc. 

Disgorge'  (dls-gSrj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisoouGED 
(-gurvi')  ;  /'■  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disooroino.]  [F.  degoi-(ie>; 
earlit-r  </t'S(}'n-<;er ;  pref.  rfe-,  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  gonje.  See 
Gorge.]  1.  To  eject  or  discharge  by  the  throat  and 
mouth  ;  to  vomit ;  to  pour  forth  or  throw  out  with  vio- 
lence, as  if  from  the  mouth  ;  to  discharge  violently  or  iu 
great  quantities  from  a  conftned  place. 

Tins  inniiiitnin  when  it  ragcth, .  .  .  casteth  forth  huge  stonca. 
(lisgorijctfi  brimstoue.  H(tklu)/(. 

They  loudlv  lau;iUed 
To  see  hia  heaving  breast  -fif-ndnir  tlio  brniy  draught.    Dnnh-n. 

2.  To  give  up  unwillingly  us  what  one  has  wrongfully 
seized  and  appropriated ;  to  make  restitution  of ;  to 
surrender;  as,  he  was  compelled  to  disgorge  his  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

Dis-gorge',  v.  i.  To  vomit  forth  what  auythiug 
contains  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  make  restitution. 

See  where  it  flows,  di^ijonjiiv)  at  seven  mouths 

Into  the  sea.  Mdton. 

Dls-gorge'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  degorgemetit.] 
The  act  of  disgorging;  a  vomiting;  that  whicli  is  dis- 
gorged. Bp.  Il'dl. 

Dis-gOS'pel  (dis-gSs'pSl),  V.  i.  To  be  inconsistent 
with,  or  act  contrary  to,  tho  precepts  of  the  gospel  ;  to 
pervert  the  gospel.     {Ohs.}  Milton. 

Dls-grace'  (dTs-gras';  277),  n.  [F.  disgrace;  pref. 
dis-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  gr<ice.  See  Grace.]  1.  The  condition 
of  being  out  of  favor  ;  loss  of  favor,  regard,  or  respect. 

Macduff  lives  in  liinijrace.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dishonored,  or  covered  with 
shame  ;  dishonor ;  shame  ;  ignominy. 

To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 

From  top  of  honor  to  ilisgracc's  feet  f  Shak. 

3.  That  whicli  brings  dishonor  ;  cause  of  shame  or  re- 
proach ;  great  discredit ;  as,  vice  ia  a  disgrace  to  a  ra- 
tional being. 

4.  All  act  of  unkindness  ;  a  disfavor.     [06^.] 

The  interchange  continually  of  favors  and  ififgra'TS.     Bamn. 

Syn.  —  Disfavor  ;  disesteem  ;  opprobrium  :  reproacli ; 
discredit ;  disparagement ;  dishonor  ;  shame  ;  infamy  ;  ig- 
nominy ;  humihation. 

Dis-grace',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disgraced  (-grasf) ; 
p.  pr.  \'  vb.  }}.  Disgracing  (-gra'sTng).]  [Cf.  F.  disgin- 
vier.  See  Disgrace,  7i.]  1.  To  put  out  of  favor;  to  dis- 
miss with  dishonor. 

Flatterers  of  the  disfiracert  minister.       Marnvlm/. 

Pitt  had  been  disgraced  and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  dis- 
missed. J.  Jfoiiiij. 

2.  To  do  disfavor  to  ;  to  bring  reproach  or  shame 
upon  ;  to  dishonor  ;  to  treat  or  cover  with  ignominy  ;  to 
lower  iu  estimation. 

Shall  heap  with  honors  him  they  now  disgrace.     P'^pf. 
His  ignorance  disgraced  him.  Jolm.^on. 

3.  To  treat  discourteously  ;  to  upbraid  ,  to  revile. 

The  goddess  wroth  gan  foully  her  ihs'jrace.     ."^jiaispr. 

Syn.  —  To  degrade  ;  humble;  humiliate;  abase;  dis- 
parage ;  defame  ;  dishonor  ;  debase. 

Dls-grace'ful  (-ful),  «-  Bringing  disgrace  ;  causing 
shame  ;  shameful  ;  dishonorable ;  unbecoming  ;  as,  pro- 
faneness  is  disgnirrful  to  a  man.  —  Dls-gracO'fUl-ly. 

adv.  —  Dls-grace'Iul-ness,  n. 

The  Senate  have  cast  you  forth  ihsgracrfuUi/.     IS.  Jotit^on. 
DlS-gra'cer  (-gra'ser),  71.  One  who  disgraces. 
DiS'gTa''clous  (-shiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disgracieuz.']  Want- 
ing grace  ;  unpleasing  ;  disagreeable.  Shak. 
Dls-gra'cive  (dls-gra'slv),  «.     Disgracing.     [Ob!i.~\ 

Feliham. 
Dis-'gra-da'tion   (dTs/grfi^da'shun),   n.     (Scots    Law) 
Degradation  ;  a  stripping  of  titles  and  honors. 

Dis-grade'  (dis-grad'),  v.  t.  To  degrade.  [06j.]  Foxe. 


Dis-grad'a-ate  (dTH-gr2d'u-iit;  135),  v.  t.     To  de- 

grade;  t(.  reduce  in  rank.      [<V/j.v.]  Tijndate. 

Dls'gre-gate  (<il«'gi  e-gatj,  r.  t.  [L.  dixgregair  ;  dis- 
■\-  grct/arr  to  cullert,  fr.  .'/"v,  ',ir><ji.s,  Hocrk 'i)r  herd.]  To 
disperhc  ;  to  watter;  —  o|musitf'  ol  cimgrrgntc.      [tJbs.'] 

Dis'gre-ga^lon  (<IIh'grL-ga'»liun),  «.  {I'liiisics)  The 
liro(  e,Ks  ul  .separation,  or  tin*  condition  of  being  weparate, 
art  of  the  lunh-.  iilcH  of  a  body. 

Dis-grun'tle  (dls-grrm't'l),  v.  t.  To  dissatisfy;  to 
disallect ;  to  anger.      [C*o//o(y.] 

Dls-guise'  (dlb-giz';  232),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DiB- 
GUisEij  (-gizd')  ;  p.  pr  &  xb.  n.  Disouisino.]  [OK.  de.s- 
gaism,  di.-^gi.sr/i,  di.gi.\eHy  OF.  de.Kgaini<r,  F.  degtiiser  ; 
pref.  drs-  (L.  iiis-)  ■]'  guise.  See  GuisE.]  1.  To  change 
the  guise  or  appearance  of  ;  especially,  to  conceal  by  an 
unusual  dress,  or  one  intended  to  mislead  or  deceive. 
IJunyan  wub  forced  to  dinguisc  lurascU  as  o.  wogoner. 

jMitciiiilan. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance  ;  to  cloak  by  a 
false  show ;  to  mask;  iih^  to  disguise  anger;  to  disguise 
one's  sentiments,  character,  or  intentions. 

All  God'a  angels  come  to  us  fli'giiivil.  Loifcll. 

3.  To  affect  or  change  by  liquor  ;  to  intoxicate. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshinful,  and  hiit  niyrniidone, 
about  a  sneaker  of  live  gallons;  the  whole  niugibtracy  'wun, 
pretty  well  ttiKguixcd  hcforu  I  gave  them  the  sliii.        iSjurlator, 

Syn.— To  conceal;  hide;  mask;  dissemble;  dissimu- 
late ;  feign  ;  pretend  ;  secrete.    See  Conceal. 

Dls-gulse',  n.  1.  A  dress  or  e.\.terior  put  on  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment  or  of  deception  ;  as,  persons  doing 
unlawful  acts  in  disguise  are  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  lieart  more  iuii>ercep- 
tibly  and  covers  itself  under  more  iHsgmst.^^  than  pride. 

AddiaoH. 

2.  Artificial  language  or  manner  assumed  for  decep- 
tion ;  false  appearance  ;  counterfeit  semblance  or  show. 

That  eye  which  glancL's  through  all  'lis'ji/is's.    D.  W'hshr. 

3.  Change  of  manner  by  drink  ;  intoxication.       Shak. 

4.  A  masque  or  masquerade,     \_Obs.'\ 

Iiis<linsr  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque.    H.  Jonson. 

Dls-guis'ed-ly  (-Sd-lJ),  adv.     In  disguise. 

Dls-guls'ed-neSS,  n.     The  state  of  being  disguised. 

Dls- guise 'ment  (-ment),  n.    Disguise.    [/'.]   Sjrrtuspr. 

Dis-guls'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  wliicli,  dis- 
guises. Shak. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  disguise  ;  an  actor  iu  a  masquer- 
ade; a  masker.     lObs.}  E.  Ilall. 

Dis-gnislng,  n.     A  masque  or  masquerade.     [Obs.'\ 

Dis-gUSt'  (dls-gusf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disgusted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disgusting.]  [OF.  desgouster^  ^\^^' 
gokler ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  gouster  to  taste,  F.  goufrr, 
fr.  L.  gusfare,  fr.  gustus  taste.  See  Gust  to  taste.]  To 
provoke  disgust  or  strong  distaste  in  ;  to  cause  (any  one) 
loathing,  as  of  the  stomach  ;  to  excite  aversion  in  ;  to 
ofEend  the  moral  taste  of ;  —  often  with  oi^  with.,  or  by. 

To  ilisgtist  him  with  t)ic  worhl  and  its  vanities.    Prcscoft. 
..Eriua  is  cspressly  declared  ...  to  have  been  disgusted  at  fail- 
ing. J.lI.Xtwman. 

Alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. Jlacaulai/. 

DlS-gUsr,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desgoifst,  F.  dcgout.  See  Vis- 
QV&T,  V.  t.~\  Repugnance  to  what  is  offensive  ;  aversion 
or  displeasure  produced  by  something  loathsome  ;  loath- 
ing ;  strong  distaste  ;  —  said  primarily  of  the  sickening 
opposition  felt  for  anything  which  offends  the  physical 
organs  of  taste  ;  now  rather  of  the  analogous  repugnance 
excited  by  anything  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  moral 
taste  or  higher  sensibilities  of  our  nature  ;  as,  an  act  of 
cruelty  may  excite  disgust. 

The  manner  of  doing  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  thing 
done,  and  upon  tliat  depends  the  satisfaction  or  disgust  where- 
with it  is  received.  Lvckc. 

I  n  a  vulgar  hack  writer  euch  oddities  would  have  excited  only 
disgust.  JIficfi  ulay. 

Syn.~ Nausea;  loathing;  aversion:  distaste;  dislike; 
disinclination  ;  abomination.    See  Dislike. 

Dis-gUSt'ful  (dTs-gQst'fnl),  a.  Provoking  disgust; 
offensive  to  the  taste  ;  exciting  aversion  ;  disgusting. 

That  horrible  and  disoiisf/ul  situation.  Burke 

Dls-gnst'ful-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  disgustful. 

Dls-gHSt'lng.  '/.  That  causes  disgust ;  sickening  ; 
offeiisivo  ;  revolting.  —  Dls-gUSt'lUg-ly,  ailv. 

Dish  (dish), /(.  [AS.  disr,  L.  (/<5rw5  dish,  disc,  quoit, 
fr.  Gr.  fit'o-KO?  quoit,  fr.  Stxetf  to  throw.  Cf.  Dais,  Desk, 
Disc,  Discus.]  1.  A  vessel,  as  a  platter,  a  plate,  a 
bowl,  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the  table. 

She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  ilixh.      Jndg.  v.  25. 

2.  The  food  served  in  a  dish ;  hence,  any  particular 
kind  of  food  ;  as,  a  cold  di.'ih  ;  a  warm  dish  ;  a  delicious 
dish.     "  A  dish  fit  for  the  gods."  Shak. 

Home-made  iHs/ics  that  drive  one  from  home.  Hood. 

3.  The  state  of  being  concave,  or  like  a  dish,  or  the 
degree  of  such  concavity;  as,  the  dish  of  a  wheel. 

4.  A  hollow  place,  as  in  a  field.  Otjilvir. 

5.  (Miji  ing)  (a)  A  trough  about  2S  inches  long.  4  deep, 
and  G  wide,  in  which  ore  is  measured,  {b)  That  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  a  mine  which  is  paid  to  the  land 
owner  or  proprietor. 

Dish,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dished  (dtsht) ;  ;>.  pr  & 
vb.  n.  Dishing.]    1.  To  put  in  a  dish,  ready  for  the  table. 

2.  To  make  concave,  or  depress  in  the  middle,  like  a 
dish  ;  as,  to  dish  a  wheel  by  inclining  the  spokes. 

3.  To  frustrate  ;  to  beat ;  to  ruin.     [Loic'\ 

To  dish  oat.  1.  To  serve  out  of  a  dish ;  to  distribute  in 
portions  at  table.  2.  iAnh.\  Tohollowout, as  a  gutter  in 
stone  or  wood.  —  To  dish  up,  to  take  (food  I  from  the  oven, 
pots,  etc.,  and  put  in  dishes  to  be  served  at  table. 

Dis'ha-bll'1-tate  (dTs'lia-bTl'T-tat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dis- 
ability.]    To  disqualify.     [^.] 

Dls'ha-bllle'  (dTs'a-bll'),  n.  [See  Deshabille.]  An 
imdress  ;  a  loose,  negligent  dress  ;  deshabille. 

They  breakfast  in  lUshabUk.  SmoUett. 


Dls-hab'lt  (dTs-hSblt).  1 .  /.     [Pref.  dis-  +  ftabit  to 

inhabit.]     To  diMlodge.    [Ob.s.\ 

'1  li.-M   -ln-jjiii-  M'.ut "  .     .  Iroin  their  Uxtd  bed*  of  lime 
Had  bi.  11  'li^l.ul.il.'i.  Shak. 

Dis-hab'lt-od,  y.  a.     Rendered  uniutiabited.    "  Dis- 

habiled  townn."  //,  Carew. 

Dis'ha-blt'u-ate  (dtb/hi-bTf  tl-iit ;  135),  r.  /.  To  ren- 
der unaccuhtonied, 

Dls-ha'ble  (dlb-hii'b'l),  v.  t,    1.  To  disable.    [Obs-I 
2.  To  disparage.     [Oljs.^ 
Slir- oft  hirn  blmmd  .  .  .  und  him  c/(i«/.(rf*/<:'/ quite.     Spenicr. 

Dls-hal'low  (dlh-hai'lo),  v.  t.  To  make  unholy;  to 
profane.  'J'ennys&n. 

Nor  can  the  uiiholinchH  of  the  priest  dithallow  tlte  altur. 

T.  Adatita. 

Dls'har-mo'nl-oaB  (dTs'har-mo'nT-ti»),  a.     I'nharmo- 

nious;  diwurdaiit.      [<)b.\.]  J/aUi/uelL 

Dis-har'mo-ny  (dIh-liUr'mo-nV),  n.  Want  of'  har- 
mony; discord;  incongruity.     [A',] 

A  lUnharuwuy  in  the  different  impulBeu  that  constitute  it  {our 
nature].  Coleridge. 

Dls-haonV  (-hiint'),  v.  t.  To  leave  ;  to  quit ;  to  cease 
to  haunt.  JIuUiuclL 

Dlfih'cloth'  (dThh'klStU' ;  115),  n.    A  cloth  used  for 
wa.sJiing  dihlies, 
Bish'clcut'  (-klouf).  n.    A  dishcloth.     [Obsolescenti 
Dis-heart'  (dls-hart'),  v.  t.     To  dishearten.     [Obs.'\ 
Dls-heart'en  MTs-harfn),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 

HEARTENKD    (-'lid)  J     p.    pr.    &    vb.    71.     DiSHEABTENINO.] 

[Pref.  di.-!-  -\    hrartin.']     To  discourage  ;  to  deprive  of 
courage  and  liope  ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of  ;  to  deject. 
Regiments  .  .  .  Iittirly  di!-<irgaiiized  and  dishrtirtcnnd.   Mticftulay. 

Syn.— To  dispirit;  discourage;  depress;  deject;  de- 
ter; terrify. 

Dls-heart'en-ment  (-ment),  n.  Discouragement ;  de- 
jection; <h  pieshiou  of  spirits. 

Dls-helr'  (dlz-ar'),  f.  t.  [Cf.  Disherit.]  To  disin- 
herit.    [Obs.\  Dnjden. 

Dls-helm'  (dTs-hglm'),  ''•  t-  [Pref.  dis-  -f  helm  hel- 
met.]    To  deprive  of  the  helmet.     [Poetic'^ 

lA'ing  Btark. 
Di^h  lined  and  mute,  and  motionli'M^ly  pale.      Trnnynon. 

Dls-her'1-Bon  (dTs-h5rT-z'n),  ".  [See  Disherit.]  The 
act  of  disheriting,  or  debarring  from  inheritance  ;  dis- 
inherison. Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-her'lt  (dls-hgrTt).  V.  t.  [ivip.  &p.p.  Disherited; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  «.  Disheriting.]  [F.  d e she r iter  ;  pref.  des- 
(L.  (^.s-)  +  herder  to  inherit.  See  Inherit,  and  cf. 
DisHEiR,  Disinherit.]  To  disinherit ;  to  cut  off,  or  de- 
tain, from  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance. 
[Obs.']  Sjteuser. 

Dls-her'lt-ance  (-ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  deshentance.'] 
The  act  of  disinheriting  or  state  of  being  disinherited  ; 
disinheritance.     [Obs.']  Bean,  tt  FL 

Dis-her'it-or  (-er),  n.  {Law)  One  who  puts  another 
out  of  liis  inheritance. 

Di-shev'ol  (dT-sli5v'M  or  -51).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
sheveled (-'Id  or  -6ld)  or  Dishevelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Disheveling  or  Dishevelling.]  [OF.  descheveler,  Y. 
decheveler,  LL.  discapillare  ;  dis-  -f  L.  capillus  the  hair 
of  the  head.  See  Capillary.]  1.  To  suffer  (the  hair)  to 
haug  loosely  or  disorderly  ;  to  spread  or  throw  (the  hair) 
in  disorder ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  passive  participle. 
"U'ith  garments  rent  and  hair  fiisherfleil. 
Wringing  her  hands  and  making  piteous  moan.  Spenser. 

2.  To  spread  loosely  or  disorderly. 

Like  the  fair  flower  dis/urtltd  in  the  wind.       Coifper. 

Dl-shev'el,  v.  i.  To  be  spread  in  disorder  or  hang 
negligently,  as  the  hair,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Di-shev'ele  (-51),  p.  p.  &  a.     Disheveled.     [Obs.'\ 

lJir./i>  I'  //;,  save  his  cap,  he  rode  all  hare.       C/mucer. 

Di-shev'eled  (-'id  or  -eld),  a.  1.  Hanging  in  loose 
disorder  ;  disarranged  ;  as,  disheveled  hair. 

2.  Having  the  hair  in  loose  disorder. 

The  dancing  maidens  are  dinherelt'd  Micnads.    J.  A.  Si/m<mdf, 

Dish'ful  (dTsh'ful),?!.  ;^/.  Dishfuls  (-fulz).  Asmucli 
as  a  dish  holds  when  full. 

Dlsh'ing,  (/.     Dish-shaped  ;  concave. 

Dls-hon'est   (dis-5n'6st   or  dTz-),   o.     [Pref.   dis-  + 
honest:  cf.  F.  de.shonnete,  OF.  deshoneste.]     1.  Dishon- 
orable; shameful;  indecent;  unchaste;  lewd.     [06*.] 
Inglorious  triumphs  ond  dishonest  Mrars,  J'ojte. 

Speak  no  foul  or  di^-honest  words  before  them  [the  women]. 

sn-  r.  yorth. 

2.  Dishonored  ;  disgraced  ;  disfigured.     [Obs.] 

J)i.-<hn>iesr  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears, 

Spoiled  of  his  nose  and  shortened  of  his  ears.        Drydfm. 

3.  Wanting  in  honesty;  void  of  integrity;  faithless; 
disposed  to  cheat  or  defraud  ;  not  trustworthy  ;  as,  a  dis- 
honest man. 

4.  Characterized  by  fraud ;  indicating  a  want  of 
probity  ;  knavish  ;  fraudulent ;  imjust. 

To  get  dishonest  gain.  Ezck.  xiii.  27. 

The  dishonest  profits  of  men  in  office.  Baiicro/i. 

Dls-hon'est,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  deshonesler.']  To  dis- 
grace ;  to  dishonor  ;  as,  to  dishonest  a  maid.     [Obs.] 

I  will  no  longer  dishonest  my  house.  Chapman. 

Dls-hon'est-ly,  adv.     In  a  dishonest  manner. 

Dls-hon'es-ty  (dls-on'Ss-ty  or  dTz-),  n.     [Cf.  OF. 

deshoiiestt-,  F.  d<\shovnetete.'\      1.    Dishonor;  dishonor- 

ableness;   shame.      [Obs.'^    " The  hidden  things  of  rfw- 

honesty.''  2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

2.  Want  of  honestj-,  probity,  or  integrity  in  principle  ; 
want  of  fairness  and  straightforwardness;  a  disposition 
to  defraud,  deceive,  or  betray  ;  faithlessness. 

3.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice  ;  fraud  ;  any  devi- 
ation from  probity  ;  a  dishonest  act. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  unchastity.  Shak, 
Dis-hon'or   (dTs-5n'5r  or  dTz-),  n.     [OE.   dfvhonour., 

dishonour^    OF.    deshonor,   de.^hontir^   F.    deshonnetir  ; 
pref.  de.S'  (L.  dis-)  +  honor,  honiir,  F.  honneur,  fr.  L. 
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honor.   See  Honor.]   [Writteu  also  rfwAonour.]    1.  L.ack 
of  liouor;  disgrace;  iguouiiny;  ehame;  reproach. 
It  was  not  mcLt  for  us  to  see  the  king's  i!i.i/ioiior.     Kzra  iv.  14. 
His  honor  roott-d  in  ilishouor  stood.  Tennyson. 

2.  {Law)  The  nonpayment  or  nonacceptance  of  com- 
mercial paper  by  the  party  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Syn.  —  Dis^ace ;  ignominy ;  shame  ;  censure ;  re- 
proach ;  opprobrium. 

Dla-hon'or  (dTs-5n'er  or  dTz-),  v- 1.  \_imp.  &  p.  ;>.  Dis- 
honored (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dishonoeixg.]  [OE. 
deshonouren,  F.  deskonorer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -r  hmwrer 
to  honor,  ir.  L.  konorare.  See  Hosoe,  r.  (.]  [Written 
sX^o  dishonour.^  1.  To  deprive  of  honor;  to  disgrace; 
to  bring  reproach  or  shame  on  ;  to  treat  with  indignity, 
or  as  miworthy  in  the  sight  of  others ;  to  stam  the  char- 
acter of;  to  lessen  the  reput.ition  of;  as,  the  dueUst 
dishonors  himself  to  maintain  his  honor. 
Notliin?  .  .  .  tlmt  nmv  <U-ihonor 
Our  law.  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazante.  Milton. 

2.  To  violate  the  chastity  of ;  to  debauch.         Dryden. 

3.  To  refuse  or  decHue  to  accept  or  pay  ;  —  said  of  a 
bill,  check,  note,  or  draft  which  is  due  or  presented;  as, 
to  dWionor  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Syn.  —  To  disgrace  :  shame ;  debase ;  degrade  ;  lower ; 
humble  ;  humiliate  ;  debauch  ;  pollute. 

Dls-hon'or-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  deshonorahle.'\ 

1.  Wanting  in  honor;  not  honorable  ;  bringing  or  de- 
serving dishonor ;  staining  the  character,  and  lessening 
the  reputation  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  base. 

2.  Wanting  in  honor  or  esteem  ;  disesteemed. 

He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  poverty! 

Kcclus.  X.  31. 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.  Shak. 

—  Dis-hon'or-a-bleness,  n.  —  Dis-hon'or-a-bly,  odv. 

Dls-hon'or-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  Bringing  dishonor  on ; 
tending'  to  disgrace  ;  lessening  reputation.  Holmes. 

Dis-hon'or-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  dialionors  or  dis- 
graces ;  one  who  treats  another  with  indignity.     Milton. 

Dis-hom'  (dTs-h8rn'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  horns;  as, 
to  dishorn  cattle.     ^' Dishorji  the  spirit."  Shak. 

Dis-horse'  (-bors').  r.  t.     To  dismount.         Temiyson. 

Dis-house'  (-houz'),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  house  or 
honn-.     "  Jfishoiised  villagers."     [^.]         Jaines  W/iite. 

Dls-hu'inor  (-hu'mer  or  -u'mer),  ji  .    Ill  humor.   [  Obs.^ 

Dis-hu'mor,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  humor  or  desire  ;  to 
put  out  of  humor.     [0/a«.]  B.  Jonson. 

Dish,' washier  (dlsh'wSsh'er),  7i.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
Tvliich.  washes  dishes. 

2.  {Zo'jl.)  A  European  bird  :  the  wagtail. 

Dlsh'wa^ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  Water  in  which  dishes  have 
been  washed.     "  Suds  and  dishu-nler.^^  Beau.  tO  Fl. 

Dls  ll-lU'slon  (dis'il-lu'zhun),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from  an  illusion,  or  the  state  of  being  freed 
therefrom.  Lowell. 

Dls'U-lU'sion,  V.  t.  To  free  from  an  illusion ;  to  dis- 
illusionize. 

Dls'U-la'slon-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  disenchant ;  to  free 
from  illusion.  '-The  bitter  disillusionizing  experience 
of  postnuptial  life."  W.  Black. 

Dis'll-lu'sion-ment  (-mfnt),  7i.  The  act  of  freeing 
from  an  illusion,  or  the  state  of  being  freed  therefrom. 

Dl3  im-bit'ler  (dis'Tni-bTt'ter),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis--\- 
imhitier.     Cf.  Disembitter.]     To  free  from  bitterness. 

Dis'im-park'  (-iiiirk'),  v.  t.  To  free  from  the  barriers 
or  restrictions  of  a  park.     [/^.]  Spectator. 

Dls  im-pas'sioned  (-pSsh'iind),  a.  Free  from  warmth 
of  passion  or  feeling. 

Dis'lm- prove'  (-probv'),  v.  i.  To  make  worse ;  —  the 
oppo;,ite  of  improve.     [/?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dis  Ini-prove',  v.  i.     To  grow  worse  ;  to  deteriorate. 

Dis'lm-prove'ment  (-ment),n.  Reduction  from  abet- 
ter to  a  wo^^5e  state  ;  as,  iHsimprovement  of  the  earth. 

Dis'ln-car'cer-ate  (dTs'Tn-kiir'ser-at),  v.  t.  To  liber- 
ate irom  prison.     [A'.l  _  Harvey. 

Dls-ln^cU-n action  (dls-Tn'klT-na'shun),  n.  The  state 
of  being  disinclined  ;  want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  afiEec- 
tion  ;  slight  aversion  or  dislike  ;  indisposition. 

Disappointment  gave  him  a  disinclination  to  the  fair  sex. 

Arbntfinot. 
Having  a  dininclination  to  books  or  business,     (juardiau. 

Syn.  —  Unwillingness  ;  disaffection;  alienation;  dis- 
like ;  indisposition  ;  distaste  ;  aversion ;  repugnance. 

Dls'in-cUne'  (dTs/in-klin'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
inclined (-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disinclining.]  To 
incline  away  the  affections  of ;  to  excite  a  slight  aversion 
in;  to  indispose  ;  to  make  unwilling;  to  alienate. 

Careful  ...  to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  affec- 
tion to  the  CJueen.  Cfarendon. 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  ditinrlimd.  Coujjier. 

Dla'ln-close'  ^kloz')^  '^'-  '•    [Cf.  Disencxose.]  To  free 

frniii  b  'ill;,'  iiir  iM-^.'d. 

Dlsin  cor'po-rate  (dls'Tn-kor'pS-rat),  ?•.  t.  {imp.  & 
p.  p.  JJisiM.oKroKATBD  (-ra'tCd) ;  /).  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Disin- 
CORPORATINO  (-ra'tlug).]  1.  To  deprive  of  con)orate 
powers,  rights,  or  privileges  ;  to  divest  of  the  condition 
of  a  corporate  body. 

2-  To  dctacli  or  separate  from  a  corporation.      Bacon. 

Dls'ln-COr'pO-rate  (-rSt),  a.  Separated  from,  or  not 
jnrhidcd  in,  a  corporation  ;  disincorporated.  Bacon. 

Dls'in-cor'po-ra'Uon  f-ra'shfin),  n.  Deprivation  of 
tin-  rightrt  and  privib'ttfs  of  a  corporation.         T.  Wnrton. 

DlS'in-lect'  (dTH'tn-f^kt').  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisiN- 
TECTKi) ;  p.  }ir.  A:  vb.  n.  Disinfecting.]  To  free  from 
infectious  or  contagious  matter  ;  to  destroy  putrefac- 
tion ;  to  purify  ;  to  mako  innocuous. 

When  the  infectious  matter  and  the  odoritcrouB  matter  arc 
one  .  .  .  tlicn  to  deodorize  x*,  ti>  *liainl'(^'t.  Ure. 

DU'ln-fect'ant  (dts'Tn-fSkt'rtnt),  n.  That  which  dis- 
inffctH  ;  an  ajjent  for  removing  tlie  causes  of  infection, 
oa  rlilorino. 

Dis  In-fec'tlon  (dls^Tn-fJjk'nliGn),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
infecting ;  purification  from  infecting  matter. 


Dls'in-fect'or  (dt&'Tn-fek'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
whicli,  diaintects ;  an  apparatus  for  applying  disinfectants. 

Dis'in-flame'  (-tiam'),  v.  t.  To  divest  of  iianie  or 
ardor.  C/iiipiimn. 

Dis-in'ge-nu'i-ty  (dls-Tn'je-nul-tJ),  n.  Dibingi-nu- 
ousness.      lObs.]  Clarendon. 

DlS'in-gen'U-OUS  (dls'In-jen'u-iis),  a.  1.  Not  iiuldt; ; 
unbt'cuiiiiiig  true  honor  or  dignity  ;  meau  ;  unworthy  ; 
as,  disint/fni/ous  conduct  or  schemes. 

2.  Not  ingenuous;  wanting  in  noble  candor  or  frank- 
ness ;  not  frank  or  open ;  imcandid ;  unworthily  or 
meanly  artful. 

So  '/i-iii'imiionn  as  not  to  confess  them  [faults].        J'opc. 

—  Dis  in-gen'u-ous-ly,  a<ii^  T.  Warton. —Dis'ln-gen'- 

U-OUS-nesS,  /'-     Macaulay. 

Dlsin-hab'it-ed  (-haiyTt-Sd),a.    Uninhabited.    lObs.'] 

Dis  In-her'l-son  (-hSr'i-z'n),  n.  [See  Disinherit,  I'.i., 
and  '  1.  DisHEKisoN.]     Same  as  Disherison.  Bacon, 

Dis  in-berlt  (.dls'Tn-bSr'Tt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
inherited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinheriting.]  [Cf.  Dis- 
herit, DiSHEiR.]  1.  To  cut  oil  from  an  inheritance  or 
from  hereditary  succession  ;  to  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from 
coming  into  possession  of  any  property  or  right,  which, 
by  law  or  custom,  would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course 
of  descent. 
Of  how  fair  a  portion  Adam  disijdicrited  his  whole  posterity  '. 

;Souf/i. 

2.  To  deprive  of  heritage  ;  to  dispossess. 

And  (lisinlnriC  Chuus,  that  reigns  here.  Milton. 

Dis'in-her'it-ance  (-«ns),  n.  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing, or  the  condition  of  being  disinherited;  disherison. 

Dis  in-bume'  (dTs'In-hum'),  V.  t.     To  disinter,     [i?.] 

Dis  in-sure'  (dis'Tu-shur'),  v.  t.  To  render  insecure ; 
to  put  in  danger.     [Obs.'\  Fanshaue. 

Dis-in'te-gra-ble   (dis-Tn'te-gr a-b'l),   a.     Capable   of 

being  disintegrated,  or  reduced  to  fragments  or  powder. 

Ar;;illo-calcitL'  is  readily  disintcjrabh  by  exposure.    Kiriran. 

Dis-ln'te-grate  (dTs-Tn'te-grat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disintegrated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disintegrating.]  [L. 
dis-  +  intcgratus,  p.  p.  of  integrare  to  renew,  repair,  fr. 
integer  entire,  whole.  See  Integer.]  To  separate  into 
integrant  parts ;  to  reduce  to  fragments  or  to  powder  ; 
to  break  up,  or  cause  to  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  rock,  by  blows 
of  a  hammer,  frost,  rain,  and  other  mechanical  or  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

Marlitcs  are  not  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
at  lt';ist  ill  .six  years.  Kinran. 

Dis-in'te-grate,  v.  i.  To  decompose  into  integi-ant 
parts  ;  as,  chalk  rapidly  disintegrates. 

Dis-in'te-gra'tlon  (-te-gra'slmn),  n.  (a)  The  process 
by  which  anrthing  is  disintegrated;  the  condition  of 
anything  wliich  is  disintegrated.  Specifically  {b)  (Geol.) 
The  wearing  away  or  falling  to  pieces  of  rocks  or  strata, 
produced  by  atmospheric  action,  frost,  ice,  etc. 

SocLtv  hud  need  of  further  disintir/rution  before  it  could 
begin  li.  rucuiistruct  itself  locally.  MoUe'i. 

Dis-in'te-gra'tor  (-gra'ter),  n.  {Mech.)  A  macliine 
for  grinding  or  pulverizing  by  percussion. 

Dis'in-ter'  (dts'Tn-ter'j,  v.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Disin- 
terred (-terd) ;  p.  7?r.  i-  vb.  n.  Disinterring.]  1.  To 
take  out  of  the  grave  or  tomb  ;  to  unbury  ;  to  exhume  ; 
to  dig  up. 

2.  To  bring  out,  as  from  a  grave  or  hiding  place  ;  to 
bring  from  obscurity  into  view.  Addison. 

Dls-ln'ter-esS  (dls-tn'ter-6s),  v.  t.  [F.  dSsinteresser 
to  deprive  of  interest  in ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  interes- 
ser  to  interest,  fr.  L.  interessc  to  import,  concern.  See 
Intericst,  and  cf.  Disinterest.]  To  deprive  or  rid  of  in- 
terest in,  or  regard  for  ;  to  disengage.     [pbs.~\ 

Dis-in'ter-ess-ment  (-ter-Ss-m^nt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desin- 
teressement.']  Disinterestedness  ;  impartiality  ;  fairness. 
iObs.-\  Prior. 

Dis-ln'ter-est  (-Sst),  p.  a.    Disinterested.     [Obs.'] 

The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest  and  even. 

Jcr.  Twilor. 

Disln'ter-est,  «.     1.  What  is  contrary  to  interest  or 

advaiit.i^jr  ;  di.-jadvantage.     [06s.]  Ghaiirdl. 

2.  IiiditTcn-nce  to  profit;  want  of  regard  to  private 
advaiitat,'f ;  disinterestedness.     [06.?.]  Johnson. 

Dis-ln'ter-est,  v.  t.  To  divest  of  interest  or  interestt^d 
motives.     [Obs'l  Ffltham. 

Dis-ln'ter-est-edi  (t.  [Cf.  Disinteressed.]  Not  in- 
fluenced by  regard  to  personal  interest  or  advantage ; 
free  from  selfish  motive  ;  having  no  relation  of  interest 
or  feeling ;  not  biased  or  prejudiced  ;  as,  a  disinterested 
decision  or  judge. 

The  happiness  of  disinterested  sacriflccs.    Channing. 

Syn.— Unbiased  ;  impartial ;  uninterested;  indifferent. 

Dls-ln'ter-est-ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  disinterested  manner  ; 
without  bias  or  prejudice. 

Dls-ln'ter-est-ed-ness,  «.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of 
being  disinterested  ;  impartiality. 

Tliat  perfect  ili.^int-  >•  stnlnrii  and  srlf-dpvotion  of  which  man 
secnin  to  be  luciipubk-,  but  wliich  is  sometimes  found  in  woinnn. 

Mtirnnltif/. 

Dla-in'ter-est-lng,  a.    Uninteresting.    [06.?.]     "/>i,v- 

int''r'  siinij  paHsa^'cs."  Bp.  Warbiirton. 

Dls'ln-ter'ment  (dTH'Tn-ter'mmt),  ?».    The  act  of  dis- 

intcrriiiL;,  nr  taking  out  of  the  earth  ;  exhumation. 

Dis'in-thrall'  (dTs'Tn-thriil'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 

iNTliitAT.LKn  (-thrald')  ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  v.  DiaiNTHiULLlNO.] 
[Pref.  f/*>- -|-  inthrall.  Cf.  Disenthrall.]  To  free  from 
thralhhnii ;  to  disiMithrall.     [Written  also  disinthral.^ 

Dlsln'thrall'niGnt  (-niMit ),  n.  A  releasiriK  from 
tliralldoMi  nr  slavery;  di.suntliralhiient.  [Written  also 
distnthrnlment.  ] 

Dls-ln'trl-cate  (dTH-Tn'trT-kat),  v.  t.  To  diRentanRle. 
[//.]    "To  ili.tintricalc  the  question."    Sir  W.  Jfmnilfon. 

Dls'in-ure'  (<n»^Tn-ur'),  ?-. /.  {Jtup.  &  p.  p.  Dihin- 
ured  (-urd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Disinurino.]  p'rcf.  dis- 
-\-  inure]     To  render  nnaccnstomed  or  unfamiliar. 

We  are  hindered  and  di.*inured  .  .  .  towards  the  true  knowl- 
cdite.  .)fdt»„. 


Dlfi'ln-Ves'tl-tUre  (dTs'Tn-vgs'tt-tCr;  135),  n.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  investiture.     [06^.]  Ogilvie. 

Dis  In-vig'or-ate  (-vlg'ei-at),  v.  t.  To  enervate  ;  to 
weaken.      [^.]  Sydney  Smith. 

Dis'in-volve'  (-v51v'),  v.  t.  To  uncover ;  to  unfold 
or  unrull  ;  to  diwentaugle.     [7^.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

DiS'jec'tloa  (.dTs-jgk'shan),  n.  [L.  di.yicere,  disje.c- 
turn,  to  throw  asunder,  disperse;  dis-  -^-jacereto  throw.] 
Destruction  ;  dispersion.  Bp.  Horsley. 

DiS'joln'  (dis-join'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p-  p.  Disjoined 
(-joind'J ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disjoining.]  [OF.  de.yoindre, 
F.  disjoindre,  dejoiudre,  ir.  L.  d  if  J  tinge  re  ;  dis- -x- jun- 
gere  to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf.  Disjoint,  Disjunct.]  To 
part ;  to  disunite  ;  to  separate  ;  to  sunder. 

That  marriage,  therefore,  God  himself  disjoins.      MH'on. 

Never  let  us  lav  down  our  arms  against  France,  till  wc  have 

utterly  dii^joined  her  from  the  Spanisli  monarchy.         Addition. 

Windmill  Street  consisted  of  di.y'oincd  houses.    I'ennaut. 

Syn.  —  To  disunite  ;  separate ;  detach ;  sever ;  dissev- 
er ;  sunder ;  discoimect. 

Dis-Joln',  V.  i.    To  become  separated  ;  to  part. 

Dis-jolnt'  (dls-joinf).  «■  [OF.  desjoint,  p.  p.  of  des- 
joindre.  See  Disjoin.]  Disjointed;  unconnected;  — 
opposed  to  conjoint.  Miltmi. 

Dis-joint',  71.  [From  OF.  desjoint^  p.  p.  of  desjoin- 
dre.  See  Disjoin,  v.  t.'}  Difficult  situation;  dilemma; 
strait.     [06*.]     '■  I  stand  in  such  di.-<join(.'"       Chancer. 

Dis-joint',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Disjointed;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Disjointing.]  1.  To  separate  the  joints  of ;  to 
separate,  as  parts  united  by  joints  ;  to  put  out  of  joint ; 
to  force  out  of  its  socket ;  to  dislocate ;  as,  to  disjoint 
limbs;  to  disjoint  bones;  to  disjoint  a  fowl  in  carving. 
Yet  what  could  swords  or  poison?,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame  ?  Prior. 

2.  To  separate  at  junctures  or  joints  ;  to  break  where 
parts  are  united  ;  to  break  in  pieces ;  as,  disjoi7ited  col- 
umns ;  to  disjoint  an  edifice. 

Some  half-ruined  wall 
Disjointed  and  about  to  fall.  LongftUow. 

3.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of ;  to 
make  incoherent ;  as,  a  disjointed  speech. 

Dis-Joint^  V.  i.    To  faU'in  pieces.  Shak. 

Dis-Joint'ed.  a.  Separated  at  the  joints  ;  disconnect- 
ed ;    incoherent.  —  Dls-jolnt'ed-ly,    odv.  —  Dls-Jolllt'- 

ed-ness,  n. 

Dis-Jointly,  adv.     In  a  disjointed  state.  Sandys. 

Dis-iu''di-C action  (dis-jii'dl-ka'shrin),  n.  Judgment; 
discriniimition.     See  Dijudication.     [Obs.'\  Boyle. 

Dis-junct'  (dls-junkf),  a,  [L.  disjunctus,  p.  p.  of 
disjungerc  to  disjoin.     See  Disjoin,  and  cf.  Disjoint.] 

1.  Disjoined  ;  separated.     [A'.] 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  constriction. 

Disjunct  tetrachorda  (Mns.),  tetrarhords  so  disposed  to 
each  other  that  the  gravest  note  of  tlie  upper  is  one  note 
higher  than  tlie  acutest  note  of  tlie  other. 

Dis-junc'tion   (dts-jiink'shun),   7t.     [L.    disjimctio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  disjoining ;  disunion ;  separation ;  a 
parting  ;  as,  the  disjimction  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  A  disjunctive  proposition.  Coleridge. 
Dis-ltinc'tive  (dts-jiink'tlv),  a.     [L.  disjiinctivns:  cf. 

F.  disjoncti/.}     1.  Tending  to  disjoin;  separating;  dis- 
joining. 

2.  (Miis.)  Pertaining  to  disjunct  tetrachords.  *^  Dis- 
junctive notes."  Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Disjunctive  conjunction  (Gram.),  one  connecting  gram- 
matirLillv  twit  wunls  or  clauses,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  ;iii  npiiMsitinii  nr  .separation  inherent  in  the  notions 
or  thoughts;  at,  tithfr,  or,  7l€ither,  nor,  but.  althouoh, 
except,  lest,  etc.  —  Diyimctive  propoBition.  one  in  which 
the  parts  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions  ;  as, 
it  is  either  da.y  or  night.  —  Disjunctive  syllogiflm  { Logic), 
one  in  wliich  tlie  major  proposition  is  disjnnrtivc  ;  as,  the 
eartli  moves  in  a  circle  or  in  an  ellipse ;  but  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  m  an  ellipse. 

Dis -June 'live,  n.  (o)  (Oram.)  A  disjunctive  con- 
juiutioii.     (/-)  (Logic)  ,\  disjunctive  proposition. 

Dis-Junc'tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  disjunctive  manner;  sep- 
arately. Dr.  H.  More. 

Dis'-Junc'tnre  (dTs-jSnk'tijr ;  135).  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
joining, or  state  of  being  disjoined  ;  separation.     Fidlcr. 

Disk  (dr.sk),  n.  [L.  discus,  Gr.  6tV«os.  See  DiSH.] 
[Written  also  disc.'\     1.  A  discus  ;  a  quoit. 

Some  whirl  the  disk;  and  some  the  javelin  dart.        Pojie. 

2.  A  flat,  circular  plate  ;  as,  a  disk  of  metal  or  paper. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  circular  figure  of  a  celestial  body,  as 
seen  ]>rojected  on  the  heavens. 

4.  (Biol.)  A  circular  structure  cither  in  plants  or 
animals;  as,  a  blood  disk;  germinal  disk,  etc. 

5.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  whole  surface  of  -j--i\  ^  ^  _ 
a  leaf,     {b)  The  central  part  of  a  ra-         -^"^^   '  ^     '- 
diate  compound  flower,  as  in  a  sun- 
flower.    {(•)  A  part  of  the  receptacle 
enlarged    or     expanded     under,     or 
aroimd,  or  even  on  top  of,  the  pistil. 

6.  iZoiil.)  (a)  The  anterior  surface 
or  oral  area  of  cn-lenterate  animals, 
OS  of  sea  anemones.  (6)  The  lower 
side  of  the  body  of  some  inverte- 
brates, especially  when  used  for  locomotion,  when  it  is 
often  called  a  creeping  disk,  (c)  In  owls,  the  epace 
around  the  oyea. 

DUk  enRlne.  a  form  of  rotary  steam  engine.  — Dlak  ili»U 
(Zoid. ).  any  species  of  Discina. 

Dls-lclnd'ness  (dls-kind'nSs),  n.  Unkindnoss;  dis- 
service    I  A'.]  A.  Tucker. 

Diskless  (dlskMSs),  d.  Having  no  disk  ;  appearing 
as  a  point  and  not  expanded  into  a  disk,  as  the  imago  of 
a  faint  utar  in  a  tidcscope. 

Dl8-lade'(dTs-lad'),r.  ^  To  unlade.  [Ohs.']  Hcgwood. 

Dls-leal' (-leK),  ('.  [See  Disi-ovAi,,  Lbal.]  Disloyal; 
perfidious.     [Oh.t.]     '■'  Di steal  knight."  Spenser. 
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DlS-leavo'  (JTs-lev'),  r.  f.    To  deprive  of  leaves.    [7?.] 
'Ilir  oatik-rwiirins  tliut  unmmlly  i/isli-are't  thcfliiis.     Lowll. 

Dislike'  (tlls-lik'),  r.  /.  liin/).  &  p.  2>.  Disliked 
(-likf) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  iu  Disliking.]  X.  To  regard  with 
dislike  01"  avorsiou;  to  disapprove;  to  disrelisli. 

Every  nation  ih.-thkman  iinitnst.  Jnhnmn. 

2.  To  awakeu  dislike  in  ;  to  rlirtplcase.  "  Disliking 
coniitenanee."     Mnrstoii,     "  It  tlislikfs  nie."     Slutk, 

DlS-llke^    n.     1.   A    feeliiiK  of    punitive    and  usually 
permanent  aversion  to  soinetliinKunpleawuit,  uneonKcn- 
ial,  or  offensive  ;  disapprobation  ;   repugnance  ;  diHpleas- 
ure ;  disfavor  ;  —  the  opposite  of  liking  or  /muiness. 
God's  grace  .  .  .  gives  liiiii  continual  (/ts/jXc  to  t>m.    Hammond. 
The  hint  mnli'volent,  the  look  oblinue, 
The  obvious  sittiir,  t)r  implied  liiJiltAc.     Ifnnnnh  ^fore. 
Wfl  Imvc  fijutken  of  the  JiHlikc  of  these  excellent  wtinien  for 
Sheridan  and  Fox.  ./.  Morlcy, 

Ilia  dislike  of  a  particular  kind  of  ecusatiouul  stories. 

A.   \y.  Ward. 

2.  Discord;  dissension.     \_Ohx.']  Fair/ax. 

Syn.  —  Distaste  ;  disinclination;  disapprobation;  dis- 
favor ;  disallection ;  displeasure ;  disrelisli ;  aversion  ;  re- 
luctance ;  repugnance;  disgust;  antipathy. — Dislike, 
AvEBsioN,  Reluctance,  Rei-ugnance,  Disqust,  Antipa- 
thy. Dititikr  is  tlie  nim-f  L'tmcral  tcrtii,  :ipp!icaMi'  tn 
both  persons  an<l  tliiiitjs  and  ari^int;  either  Imni  li'clmt,' 
or  judgment.  It  ni;iy  mean  littl.-  nmrc  tlian  want  nt  pos- 
itive llKinK  ;  but  irfif'/iii/hj/,  /■'■/!iii//niiir'\t/i.s<jif.':f,:u\i\  <ivrr- 
sion  are  nmn'  intnisc  pliasi-s  nt  i/i.slikr.  Arirsion  dcnutes 
a  fixed  ao'l  h:i!iitual  di.Tlike  ;  as,  an  arrrsiuii  U^av  fur  busi- 
ness. Krhirl'itiri'  and  rrjiU'/ii'iiirf  <U-notc  a  inciitai  strife 
or  hostility  against  suuictliini^  propn^ted  {rrniunnma'. 
being  the  stronger) ;  as,  a  rtl"ii"i"-r  to  make  tlie  neces- 
sary sacrifices,  and  a  ri})H'niiiii>  r  to  the  submissions  re- 
<juired.  Disgust  is  repUKuaii'c  citlier  of  taste  <>r  iimral 
feeling;  as,  a  f//.sy/M.v/ at  gross  i\liil>iti>'iis  of  seltishucws. 
Antijint/ii/  is  primarily  an  instinctive  1e^■liu^i  nf  .lishke  of 
a  tlung,  such  as  most  persons  fed  for  a  .sn:ikf.  Wlicn 
used  figuratively,  it  denotes  a  correspondent  dislike  for 
certain  persons,  modes  of  acting,  etc.  Men  have  an  tn-i  r- 
sioa  to  what  breaks  in  upon  their  habits;  a  rt'lmt.ince 
and  rriiinjii'iui-r  to  wh^t  crosses  tlieirwill;  a  disgust  at 
wliat  oftcnds  their  .scnsiliilities;  and  are  often  governed 
by  aiilijjat/ii's  for  wliich  they  can  give  no  good  reason. 

Dlsllke'lul  (dis-lik'ful),  a.  Full  of  dislike  ;  disaf- 
fected ;  niahLin;  disagreeable.     {^Olis.']  Spejiser. 

Dis-like'U-hOOd  (dTs-likaT-liObd),  n.  Tiie  want  of 
likeliliood;  improbability.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls-llk'on  tdTs-lik''n),  v.  t.  To  make  unlike ;  to  dis- 
iguise.     lOhs.-\  Shak. 

Dls-llbe'ness,  n.     Unlikeness.     [i?.]  Locke. 

Dls-Ilk'er  (-er),  v.     One  who  dislikes  or  disrelislies. 

Dls-llmb'  (dts-lini'),  i\  t.  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ; 
to  <lisiii.Mnber.      [0&5.]  B'lilei/. 

Dis-limn' idTs-lIm'},  ?■. /.  [Pref.  dis- -\- limn.']  To 
efia.'c,  as  a  picture.     yObs.']  Shak. 

Dls-link'  (dts-lTnk'),  v.  t.  To  unlink  ;  to  disunite  ; 
to  separate.     [J?.]  Tenmison. 

DlS-Uve'ltlis.Uv'),  "•  t.  To  deprive  of  life.  [Oi*.] 
Telomaclius  clislivcd  Aiii|))uiii(-don.  Chapman. 

Dlslo-cate  (dls'lij-kat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dislo- 
cated (-ka't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Dislocating  (-ka'ting).] 
[LL.  dislncaiiis,  p.  p.  of  tli.tlocare ;  dis-  -\-  locare  to 
place,  fr.  locus  place.  See  Locus.]  To  displace ;  to  put 
out  of  its  proper  place.  Especially,  of  a  bone  :  To  remove 
from  its  normal  connections  with  a  neighboring  bone ; 
to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  move  from  its  socket ;  to  dis- 
joint; us,  to  dislocate  your  bones.    ■  Shak. 

After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sidts  of  the  globe  were  ilisl-->- 
catcd.  W"<>dicard. 

And  thus  the  nrchhisliop's  see.  dislorafed  or  out  of  joint  for  a 
time,  wag  by  tlio  hands  of  his  holiiusa  set  riijlit  again.      Fuller. 

DislO-cate  (-kiit),  a.  [LL.  di.';locatas,  p.  p.]  Dislo- 
cated. Montgomery. 

DlslO-ca'tion  (dTs'lo-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  \lisloca~ 
iion.'l  1.  The  act  of  displacing,  or  the  state  of  being 
displaced.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks  or  poi-- 
tions  of  strata  from  the  situations  which  they  originally 
occupied.     Slips,  faults,  and  the  like,  are  dislocations. 

3.  {Surg.)  Tlie  act  of  dislocating,  or  putting  out  of 
joint ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  thus  displaced. 

Dls-lodge'  (dTs-15i'),  v.  t.  limji.  &  p.  p.  Dislodged 
<-15jd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dislodging.]  [OF.  dfslogier, 
F.  deloger :  pref.  des-  (L.  di.-i-)  +  OF.  logier,  F.  I'ofjer. 
See  Lodge.]  1.  To  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of  rest ; 
to  I'emove  from  a  place  of  quiet  or  repose ;  as,  shells 
resting  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable  depth  are  not  dis- 
lodged by  storms. 

2.  To  drive  out  from  a  place  of  hiding  or  defense  ;  as, 
to  dislodge  a  deer,  or  an  enemy. 

The  Volsciansarc  dlshidfj'd.  Shak. 

Dls-lodge'.  V.  i.    To  go  from  a  place  of  rest,    [i?.] 

■\Vhon-  Lii,'ht  and  Darkness  in  pL-rpetual  round 

r  L.;d-.;  and  disl„/,je  by  turns.  JFilfon. 

Dls-lodge',".     Dwelling  apart;  separation,     [i^.] 

Dis-lodg'ment  (dTs-loj'nifnt),  »,.  [Cf.  F.  dt-logement, 
OF.  d<:sIogrii)rnt.'\  The  act  or  process  of  dislodging,  or 
tlie  state  of  being  dislodged. 

Dls-lolgn'  (disdoii/),  V.  t.  [OF.  desloignier.  See 
Eloign.]    To  put  at  a  distance ;  to  remove.     [Obs."] 

Low-loriking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze.    Spenser. 

Dls-loy'al  (dts-loi'dl),  a.  [Pref.  dis- -{- lo>/al :  cf. 
OF.  desloial,  dcsleal,  F.  delogal.  See  Loyal.]  Not 
loyal ;  not  true  to  a  sovereign  or  lawful  superior,  or  to 
the  government  under  which  one  lives;  false  where 
allegiance  is  due  ;  faithless  ;  as,  a  subject  disloyal  to  the 
king  ;  a  husband  disloyal  to  Ins  wife. 

"Without  a  thought  di.^lai/al.        Mrs.  Browning. 

Syn.  —  Disobedient;  faithless;  untrue;  treacherous; 
perfidious;  dishonest;  inconstant;  disaffected. 

Dls-loy'al-ly,  adv.     In  a  disloyal  manner. 

Dla-loy'al-ty  (dTs-loi'ol-ty),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  lovalty: 
ci.  OF.  de.'iloiaiife,  deslenlte,  F.  deloi/autS.'}  Wantof  loy- 
alty ;  lack  of  fidelity  ;  violation  of  allegiance. 


Dls-mall'  (dTs-milK),  V.  t.  [Prof.  dlS'  -f-  mail:  cf. 
OF.  d>'siiiitillii-r.'\     To  divest  of  coat  of  mail.       Spenser. 

Dls'mal  (dIii'mr/1),  '/.  [Fornn-rly  a  noun,  e.g.,  "I 
trow  it  was  in  tlio  di.smi//tr.^^  t'lutitvrr.  Of  uncertain 
origin ;  but  jierli.  (as  Huggcsted  by  bkcat)  from  OF. 
di.mie,  F.  dliue,  tithe,  the  phrase  dismal  day  properly 
meaning,  the  day  wlicn  tithes  must  be  paid.     See  Dime. J 

1.  Fatal;  ill-omened;  uiducky.     [O/m.J 

An  ii^ly  li'iiil  more  fmil  tlmn  dumid  day.        Spentir. 

2.  Gloomy  to  tlio  eye  or  ear  ;  sorrowful  and  dejircHH- 
ing  to  the  feelings  ;  forel)odiiig  ;  cheerless;  dull ;  dreary  ; 
as,  a  dismal  outlook  ;  dismid  stories  ;  a  dismal  place. 

Full  well  the  bui*y  whiMjior,  circlini;  round, 
Convry'd  the  ilUinal  tidmi;»  wlien  he  frowned.     Guhlgmith. 
A  dismal  description  of  un  English  November.    Sonthcy. 
Syn.  —  Dreary  ;   lonesome  ;  gloomy  ;  dark  :  ominous  ; 
ill-boding;  fatal;  doletul;  lugubrious;  funereal;  dolor- 
ous ;  calamitous  ;  sorrowful ;  sad ;  joyless  ;  melancholy ; 
unfortunate ;  unliappy. 

Dls'mal-Iy,  aiiv.  In  a  dismal  nuanner ;  gloomily  ; 
sorrowfully  ;  uncomfortably. 

Dls'mal-ness,    n.     The   quality   of   being   dismal; 

gloominess. 

Dls-man'(dTH-m5n'),7'. /.  Tounman.  [06.¥.]  Feltham. 

Dis-man'tle  (dTB-mSn't'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DiH- 
MAN'iLF.ii  (-t'ld) ;  p.  jir.  &  I'b.  n.  Dismantling  (-t!Tng).J 
[F.  i/''iiit!nirli:r,  OF.  dftiinanteler ;  pref.  des-{lj.  dis-)  -\ 
iiiiiiifrlrr  to  cover  with  a  cloak,  defend,  fr.  tnnntel,  F. 
niiiitfeauy  c\oak.  See  Mantle.J  1,  To  strip  or  dei)rive 
of  dress  ;  to  divest.  South. 

2.  To  strii>  of  furniture  and  equipments,  guns,  etc. ; 
to  unrig  ;  to  strip  of  walls  or  outworks ;  to  break  dowu ; 
as,  to  dismaidle  a  fort,  a  town,  or  a  ship. 

A  dismantled  house,  without  windows  or  bhuttera  to  keep  out 
thL-  ruin.  Jlnaiulut/. 

3.  To  disable  ;  to  render  useless.  Covtber. 
Syn.  —  To  demolish  ;  raze.    See  Demolish. 
Dis-march'  (-miirch'),  V.  i.     To  march  away.     [Oba.'] 
Dls-mar'ry   (<lTs-mar'rj?),  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis-  •\-  innrry  : 

cf.  OF.  drsiiiarirr,  F.  demaricr."]  To  free  from  the 
bonds  of  marriage  ;  to  divorce.     [tJbs.'\         Ld.  Beiniers. 

Dls-mar'shal  (dTs-mar'shTl),  v.  t.  To  disarrange  ;  to 
derange;  to  ])ut  in  disorder.     [^.]  Drvmmond. 

Dls-mask'  (tlTH-mask'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  mask  :  cf. 
F.  drinas'jiier.']     To  divest  of  a  mask.  Shnk. 

Dls-mast'  (dls-masf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dismast- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dismasting.]  [Pref.  dis-  -j-  mast  : 
cf.  F.  d('ma(er.'\  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts;  to 
break  and  carry  away  the  masts  from ;  aa,  a  storm  dis- 
masted the  ship. 

Dls-mast'ment  (dTs-mdst'mfnt),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
masting ;  the  state  of  being  dismasted.    [/'.]    Marshrdl. 

Dls-maw'  (dTs-ma'),  f. /.  To  eject  from  tlie  maw; 
to  disgorge.      [/.'.]  Shelton. 

Dls-may'  (dis-ma'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dismayed 
(-mad') ;  p.  j>r.  &  vb.  v.  Dismaying.]  [OE.  desmaien, 
dismaien,  OF.  esmaier  ;  pref.  es-  (L.  er)  -f-  OHG.  magmi 
to  be  strong  or  able ;  akin  to  F^.may.  In  English  the 
pref.  e.'i-  was  changed  to  dis-  (L.  dis-).     See  May,  v.  v.] 

1.  To  disable  with  alarm  or  apprehension  ;  to  dej)re8H 
the  spirits  or  courage  of ;  to  deprive  of  firmness  and  en- 
ergy through  fear  ;  to  daunt ;  to  appall  ;  to  terrify. 

Be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  di^mafied,     Jo^h.  i.  9, 
"What  worda  be  these  ?    "What  fears  do  you  dismay?    Fairfax. 

2.  To  render  lifeless  ;  to  subdue;  to  disquiet.    [06^.] 

Do  not  disinan  yourself  for  this.  Sf>e7i.wr. 

Syn,  —  To  terrify  ;  fright ;  affright ;  frighten  ;  appall ; 
daunt ;  dishearten  ;  dispirit ;  discourage  ;  deject ;  de- 
press.—To  Dismay,  Dailnt.  Appall.  Z^/.v/^ir/// <lenotcs 
a  state  of  di'cp  and  Kl'i"my  apprehension.  To  dniuit  .suj>- 
poses  sometliiM!4  more  hu'lden  and  startling.  T'}  ajn-all 
13  the  strongest  term,  implying  a  sense  of  terror  which 
overwhelms  the  faculties. 

So  flies  n  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed.      • 
The  lions  roaring  through  tlie  nndnight  shade      Pope. 
.love  got  Buch  heroes  ns  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  tarth  nor  hell  control.      Pope. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appalls; 
Now  Greece  has  treirdthd  m  her  wooden  walls.       Pope. 
Dls-may',  v.  i.    To  take  dismay  or  fright ;  to  be  filled 
w-ith  dismay.     [Obs.]  Sbak. 

Dls-may',  v.  [Cf.  OF.  es7»ai,  F.  ernoi.  See  Dismay, 
V.  /.]  1.  Loss  of  courage  and  firmness  through  fear; 
overwhelming  and  disabling  terror  ;  a  siukuig  of  the 
spirits ;  consternation. 

I  .  .  can  net  think  of  such  a  battle  without  di'^mny.    Macanlay. 
Thou  with  a  tiger  spring  dost  leap  ui)on  thy  prey. 
And  tear  his  helpltiss  breast,  o'erwhelnied  with  wild  dismay. 

J/j-s.  Barbatdd. 

2.  Condition  fitted  to  dismay ;  ruin.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Dejection  ;  discouragement ;  depression  ;  fear  ; 
fright ;  terror ;  apprehension ;  alarm ;  affright. 

Dls-may'ed-ness  (-ina'ed-ngs),  n.  A  state  of  being 
dismayed  ;  dejection  of  courage  :  dispiritedness. 

Dis  may'Iul  (-ful),  a.    Terrifying.  Spenser. 

l!Disme(<iem),  7i.  [OF.  See  Dime.]  A  tenth  ;  atenth 
part;  a  tithe.  Ayli_ffe. 

Dis-mem'ber  (dTs-mSm'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
membered (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dismembering.]  [OF. 
desmembrer,  F.  ilemembrer ;  pref.  de.';-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  OF. 
&F.  m^mbreWxnh.  See  Member.]  1.  To  tear  limb  from 
limb  ;  to  dilacerate ;  to  disjoin  member  from  member  ; 
to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to  break  up. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pnpr. 

A  society  lacerated  and  dismcmbend.      Glailstow. 
By  whose  hands  the  blow  should  be  struck  which  would  dis- 
member that  once  mighty  empire.  Buckle. 
2.  To  deprive  of  membership.     [Obs."] 

They  were  dixmnuhireil  by  vote  of  the  house.    R.  Korth. 
Syn.  — To  disjoint ;  dislocate  ;  dilacerate;   mutilate; 
divide ;  sever. 

Dls-mem'ber-meilt  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de.<^membre- 
meyit,  F.  demembremevt .]     The  act  of  dismembering,  or 


the  state  of  l)eing  dismembered ;  cutting  En  pieces  ;  mu- 
tilation; division;  separation. 

The  Ciistiliuiis  vi.,iil.l  .I'.iibtl.-hs  have  resented  i\\f  tli^mi-tiJjcr- 
nuut  of  the  unwieldy  body  ot  wliicli  they  lormcd  the  lu-ad. 

Maraulatj. 

Dls-mot'tled  (<ns-mSt't'ld),  a.  Destitute  of  mettle, 
that  is,  ol  lire  ur  spirit.     [/^]  Llewellyn. 

Dls-mlss'  (dis-iuls'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DiKMiBSBb 
(-nilHt'j ;  /;.  jtr.  &  vb.  n.  Dismissing,]  [L.  dis-  -f-  iMi- 
sns,  p.  p.  of  mitlere  to  send  ;  cf.  dimitterf,  OF.  dnsme- 
tre,  F.  dhnetirc.  See  Demlse,  and  cf.  Dimit.]  1.  To 
send  away  ;  to  give  leave  of  departure  ;  to  cauwe  or  per- 
mit to  go ;  to  put  away. 

He  dismimcd  the  afisembly.  Actt  xlx.  41. 

DixmisB  their  caren  when  they  dismlns  their  flock.    Cotrpcr. 

Though  he  soon  di.'fmisKd  himBelf  from  etute  affoirH.  J)ryden, 

2.  To  discard  ;  to  remove  or  discharge  from  office, 
service,  or  employment ;  aa,  the  king  di.HViisses  his  min- 
isters ;  the  master  dismisses  his  servant. 

3.  To  lay  aside  or  reject  as  unworthy  of  attention  or 
regard,  as  a  petition  or  motion  in  court. 

Dis-mlsB',  n.     Dismission.     [0/w.]       Sir  T.  Jferbert. 

Dls-mlss'al  (dts-mts'^d),  71.     DismlHsiun  ;  discharge. 

(  HiirehohliTs  were  connnandcd  faithfully  to  enforce  il.  upon 

piiin  r>l  muwiWaW  di''m<%''ul.  Mutlry. 

Dls-mls'sloa  (dTs-mTsh'tin),  n.      [Cf.  L.  dimijisio."} 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away  ;  permission 
to  leave ;  leave  to  depart ;  dismissal ;  as,  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  grand  jury. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ;  discharge,  ei- 
tlier  with  honor  or  with  disgrace. 

3.  Rejection  ;  a  setting  aside  ixa  trivial,  invalid,  or  un- 
worthy of  consideration. 

Dls-mlSB'lve  (dTs-mlsTv),  a.    Giving  dlsinission. 

Dls-mort'gage  ^dts-mor'gSj ;  48),  v.  t,  [iiap.  &  p.  p. 
Dismortgaged  (-gHJd)  ;  j>.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Dismoutgaguio 
(-gii-jTng).]     To  redeem  from  mortgage.    [Obs.]  Jfoicell. 

Dls-mount'  (dls-mounf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
mounted ;  jf  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dismocntiso.j  [Pref.  dis-  -f 
mount :  cf.  OF.  desmonter,  F.  danonler.}  X.  To  come 
dowu  ;  to  descend.     [I'oetic'] 

But  now  the  bright  sun  ginneth  to  dismount.    Sjieiuer. 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a 
rider  from  his  beast;  as,  the  troops  dismonnfi'd. 

Dls-mount',  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  an 
elevation,  place  of  honor  and  authority,  or  the  like 

Uismounttd  from  his  authority.  Barrow. 

2.  To  throw  or  remove  from  a  horse  ;  to  unhorse  ;  as, 
the  soldier  dismounted  his  adversary, 

3.  (Mech.)  To  take  down,  or  apart,  as  a  machine, 

4.  To  throw  or  remove  from  the  carriage,  or  from  that 
on  which  a  thing  is  mounted  ;  to  break  the  carriage  or 
wheels  of,  and  render  useless;  to  deprive  of  equipments 
or  mountings  ;  —  said  esp.  of  artillery. 

Dls-nat'u-ral-lze  (dis-nat'u-rrd-iz),  V.  t.  To  make 
alien  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth.  Locke. 

Dls-na'tured  (-na'tiird  ;  135),  «.  [Pref.  dis- +  na- 
ture :  cf.  OF.  desnature,  F.  denature.']  Deprived  or  des- 
titute of  natural  feelings;  unnatural.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Dls'O-lse'di-ence  (dTs'o-be'dl-cuB),  n.  Neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  ;  violation  of  a  command  or  prohibition. 

Ill'  if;  Tmdutilul  to  him  in  his  other  actions,  and  lives  in  open 
dis->l,../,.„r,.  TiUotson. 

DlE'c-be'dl-en-cy  C-en-sJ),  7?.    Disobedience. 

DlS''0-be'di-eilt  (dis^o-be'dT-cnt),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  + 
obedic7it.  See  Disobey,  Obedient.]  1.  Neglecting  or  re- 
fusing to  obey  ;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded,  or 
doing  what  is  prohibited  ;  refractory ;  not  observant  of 
duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  authority  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons aud  acts. 

This  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies.  Burke. 

Di?f-bedient  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord.    1  Kings  liii.  26. 

2.  Not  yielding. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  tn  ehorten  life,  by 
6ooner  rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  tystem  disohedirnt  to 
stunuli.  JC.  Jjarwin. 

Dls'0-be'dl-ent-ly,  odv.     In  a  disobedient  manner. 

Dls  O-bel'sance  (dTs'5-be'snns  or  -ba'sans),  n.  [F. 
desobii.'^.^fnirr.^     Disobedience.     [Obs.]  E.  Hall. 

Dls^O-ttel'sant  (-sant),  a.  [F.  desobeissant.]  Disobe- 
dient.     [Obs.]  _  Chancer. 

Dis'0-bey'  (dTs'5-ba'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disobei-ed 
(-bad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disobeying.]  [F.  desobeir ;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -)-  obeir.  See  Obey,  and  cf.  Disobedlent.] 
Not  to  ohey  ;  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  (a  superior  or 
his  commands,  the  laws,  et^*.) ;  to  transgress  the  com- 
mands of  (one  in  authority) ;  to  violate,  as  an  order  ;  as. 
refractory  children  disobey  their  parents;  men  disobey 
their  Maker  and  the  laws. 

Not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest.  Tennyson. 

Dls'0-bey',  r.  i.  To  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey ;  to  vio- 
late commands  ;  to  be  disobedient. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobey.    Sir  P.  Sidne*/. 

DIs'O-bey'er  (-er).  n.     One  who  disobeys. 

Dis-ob'li-ga'tlon  (dls-ShlT-ga'shun),  n,  1.  The  act 
of  disobliging. 

2.  A  disobliging  act ;  an  offense.    [O65.]     Clarendon. 

3.  Release  from  obligation.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Dis-Obll-ga-tO-ry  (dTs-SblT-ga-to-ry),  a.     Releasing 

from  obligation.  '*  Disobligatory  power."  Charles  I. 
Dls'O-blige'  (dTs'6-blTj'),  r.  /.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Diso- 
bliged (-blljd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Disobligd^g.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -f-  oblige  :  cf.  F.  desobliger.]  1,  To  do  an  act  wliich 
contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of ;  to  offend  by  an  act 
of  unkindness  or  incivility ;  to  displease ;  to  refrain  from 
obliging  ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to. 

Those  .  . .  who  slight  and  disr^hne  th^ir  friends,  shall  infalli- 
blv  come  to  know  the  vaiue  of  them  by  liaving  none  when  they 
shall  most  need  them.  South. 

Mv  plan  hos  siven  offense  to  some  gentlemen,  -whom  it  would 
not  be  very  safe  to  disobliqp.  Addison. 
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2.  To  release  from  obligation.     [Obs.} 

Absolving  and  dUoblinimi  iroiii  a  more  general  command  for 
Bomc  just  uud  reasuuable  cnuse.  Milton. 

DIs'O-blige'ment  (.dts-S-blij'ment),  n.  Release  from 
oblication.     \_Obs.'] 

Dls'O-bli^ger  (-bli'jer).  71.     One  who  disobliges. 

DiS'O-bll^glng  (dlvo-bli'jlug),  a.  1.  Not  obliging; 
not  disposed  to  do  a  favor ;  uuacconiinodatiug ;  as,  a  dis- 
obliging  person  or  act. 

2.  Displeasing;   offensive.     [06^.]     Gov.   of   Tongue. 

—  Dis  o-bll'ging-lr,  (i<lr.  —  Dis  o-bli'ging  hess.  /'■ 

DiS-OC^Cl-dent  (dTs-5k'sT-dfntj,  r.  t.  Tu  turn  ;iway 
from  tlie  west;  to  throw  out  of  reckouiug  as  tu  longi- 
tude.    {Obs.'\  Maridl. 

Dis-OC^CU-pa'tlon  (dTs-5k'ku-pa'shiin),  n.  The  state 
of  being  iiiifinployed  ;  want  of  occupation.     \R.'\ 

Dis  0-pin'ion  dTs'o-pTn'yun),  n.  Want  or  difference 
of  belit.-f ;  .h^i.-li.-f.     [06*.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Dis-Op'pl-late  (,-up'pT-lat),  7-.  t.  [L.  dis-  -(-  oppUafus, 
p.  p.  of  apjiibtre  to  shut  up.]   To  open.  [O65.]  Holland. 

Dls-orb'  (dts-Orb'),  v-  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -J-  or6.]  To 
throw  out  of  the  proper  orbit ;  to  unsphere.  Skak. 

Dis-ord'  (dls-ord'),  n.     Disorder.     [Obs.'\       Hollaiid. 

Dis  or-deined'  (dTs'5r-dand'),  n.  [See  Ordain.]  In- 
ordinate ;  irregular  ;  vicious.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Dis-Or'der  {dls-or'der),  n.  [Pref.  ^(V-  -{-ord^r:  cf. 
F.  flesordrf.'l  1.  Want  of  order  or  regular  disposition  ; 
lack  of  arrangement ;  confusion  ;  disarray ;  as,  the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  the  papers  are  in  disorder, 

2.  Neglect  of  order  or  system ;  irregularity. 

From  vul-rar  bo*inds  with  brave  ilisonbr  part, 

And  snatch  a.  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Pope. 

3.  Breach  of  public  order  ;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
Bociety  ;  tumult.  Shah. 

4.  Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  econo- 
my or  of  tlie  soul ;  sickness  ;  derangement.  "  Disorder 
in  the  body."  Locke. 

Syn.  — Irregularity ;  disarrangement;  confusion;  tu- 
mult ;  bustle ;  commotion ;  disturbance  ;  dise.ase  ;  illness  ; 
indisposition  ;  sickness  ;  ailment ;  malady ;  distemper. 
See  Disease. 

Dis-or'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disordered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Disordering.]  1.  To  disturb  the  order 
of ;  to  derange  or  disarrange ;  to  throw  into  confusion ; 
to  confuse. 

lJL»Qrdering  the  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence.    Burke. 

The  burden  .  .  .  disordered  the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters 
into  acoiiiinun  ruin.  Jir.  Tu'dor. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  regular  and  natural 
functions  of  (either  body  or  mind) ;  to  produce  sickness 
or  indisposition  in  ;  to  discompose ;  to  derange  ;  aa,  to 
disorder  the  head  or  stomach. 

A  man  whoee  judgment  was  eo  much  disordered  by  party 
spirit.  Mricaulaij. 

3.  To  depose  from  holy  orders.  [Obs-I  Dryden. 
Syn,  —  To  disarrange  ;  derange  ;  confuse  ;  discompose. 
Dls-or'dered  (-derdi,  n.     1.  Tlirown   into   disorder; 

deranged  ;  as,  a  disorilered  house,  judgment. 

2.  Disorderly.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

—  Dls-or'dered-ly,  ndr.  —  Dis-or'dered-ness,  n. 
Dis-or'der-li-ness  (dls-orMer-lI-ues),  n.      The  state 

of  being  disordfrly. 

Dis-or'der-Iy  (dis-or'der-lj-),  n.  1.  Not  in  order; 
marked  by  disorder;  disarranged;  immethodical ;  as, 
the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

2.  Not  acting  in  an  orderly  way,  as  the  functions  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

3.  Not  complying  with  the  restraints  of  order  and 
law;  tumultuous;  unruly;  lawless;  turbulent;  as,  dis- 
ordeihj  people  ;  disorderly  assemblies. 

4.  {L'lu)  Offensive  to  good  morals  and  public  de- 
cency ;  notoriously  offensive  ;  as,  a  disorderly  house. 

Syn.  —  Irregnalar;  immethodical;  confused:  tumultu- 
ous; inordinate;  intemperate  ;  unruly  ;  lawless ;  vicious. 

Dls-or'der-ly,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  manner ;  without 
law  or  order ;  irregularly ;  confusedly. 

Witlidraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walkvth  diwr- 

dcrhj.  •>  riie*^.  iii.  0. 

Savages  fighting  disoidcrl'i  with  stones.    Sir  W.  naleiijh. 

Dis-or'di-nance  (dis-or'dl-naus),  n.  Disarrangement ; 
disturbance.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Dls-or'di-nate  (-nut),  a.  Inordinate ;  disorderly. 
\_Obs.'\     "  With  disordinate  gestures."  Prynnc 

Dls-or'dl-nate-Iy, '('/''.  Inordinately.  [06.?.]  E.'llnll. 

Dis-Or'dl-na'tlon  (-na'«lmn),  n.  The  state  of  being 
indirturdf-r;  dfr.ingcinent;  confusion.      {^Obs.'\      liacon. 

Dis-or'gan-l-za'tion  (dTs-Gr'gan-T-za'slmn),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  desorgnnisalion.  See  Disorganize,  r.  i.j  1.  The 
act  of  disorganizing;  destruction  of  system. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  disorganized  ;  as,  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  body,  or  of  government. 

The  nia;;a/ine  nf  a  pawnbroker  in  euch  total  dlfnrrjanizniion, 
that  the  owriLT  can  never  lay  hi-,  hauda  upon  any  one  article  at 
the  monicnt  lie  has  occat-ion  for  it.  .Sir  W.  .Scolt. 

Dls-or'gan-ize  (dTa-3r'gnii-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disoroanizkd  (-Tzd) ;  «.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disorganizing 
(-i''zTng).]  [Pref.  dis-  4-  organize:  cf.  F.  di-sorgnniser.'] 
To  destroy  the  organic  structure  or  regular  systetn  of 
(a  government,  a  society,  a  party,  etc.)  ;  to  break  up 
(what  is  organized) ;  to  throw  into  utter  disorder ;  to 
disarrange. 
Lyford  .  .  .  attf-mptcd  to '//n^riynniV  the  church.  Ehnf  (XWf.^). 

Dls-or'gan-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  disorganizes  or 
c^iiMf'M  dinordrr  and  '-onfusion. 

Dls-0'rl-ent  (dTs-o'rT-Snt).  v.  t.  To  turn  away  from 
the  east ;  to  confuse  as  to  which  way  is  east ;  t(»  cause  to 
low  on«'n  bearings.     f/f.J  Jip.  Warburton. 

Diao'ii-en-tate  (-6n-tRt),  v.  t.  To  turn  away  from  the 
«^l^t.  '.r  ffiKurativelv)  from  the  riglit  or  the  truth.     [-R.] 

DiS-Own'  CilT^^on'  or  dTz-on'),  7^,  t.  [imp.  &_p.p. 
DiHr>wirKD  (-ond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disowning.]  1.  To 
relum  to  own  or  acknowledge  ait  belonging  to  one'BHclf  ; 


to  disavow  or  deny,  as  connected  with  one's  self  per.son- 
ally  ;  as,  a  parent  can  hardly  disoa-Ji  his  child  ;  an  author 
will  sometimes  disown  his  writings. 

2.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  allow  ;  to  deny. 
Then  they,  who  brother's  better  claim  disown. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne.         Dri/brn. 

Syn,  — To  disavow;  disclaim;  deny;  abnegate;  re- 
nounce ;  disallow.  '  • 

Dls-own'ment  (dls-on'ment  or  diz-),  n.  Act  of  dis- 
owning.    [A'.] 

Dis-OS'i-date  (dTs-5ksT-dat),  v.  t.  {Cheni.)  To  deox- 
idatf  ;   to  deoxidize.      [/.'.] 

Dis-ox i-da'tioa  (-Ua'shun),  n.  {Chem.)  Deoxida- 
tiou.     [7u] 

Dis-ox'y- gen-ate  (dts-SksT-jgn-at),  v.  t.  (Chem.) 
To  dfpnve  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxidize.     [R-] 

Dis-ox  y-gea-a'tion  (-5ks  i-jeu-a'shun),  n.  (Chem.) 
Deoxidatioii.     [^.] 

Dis-pace'  (dts-pas'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  <f/5- asunder,  differ- 
ent ways,  to  and  fro  -f-  pace.}     To  roam.     [Obs.^ 

In  this  fair  plot  dts/xicin'j  to  and  fro.  S/'cnser. 

DlS-palr'  ("pSr'),  V,  t.     To  separate  (a  pair),     [i^.] 

I  I'.ave  .  .  .  di.^jHiirt'd  two  doves.         Betta.  (f  Fl. 

Dis-pand'  (dis-pand'),  V.  t.  [L.  dispandere  to  spread 
out ;  prel.  dis-  -j-  pandere,  pansunij  to  spread  out.]  To 
spre.id  out ;  to  expand.      [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Dis-pan'sion  (dTs-pSn'slmn),  n.  [See  Dispand.] 
Act  ijf  <lisp;in'iing,  or  state  of  being  dispanded.     [Obs.^ 

Dis-par'a-dised  (-pSr'a-dist),  a.  Removed  from  par- 
adi.st'.     [A'.]  Cockeraia. 

Dis-par''agC  (dTs-pSr'fij ;  4S),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
paraged (-piir'ttjd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disparaging 
(-ki-jing).]  [OF.  despuragier^  F.  depurager^  to  marry 
unequally  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\~  F.  parage  extraction, 
lineage,  from  L.  par  equal,  peer.  See  Peer.]  1.  To 
matcli  unequally  ;  to  degrade  or  dishonor  by  an  unequal 
marriage,     [Obs.} 

Alas  !  that  any  of  my  nation 

Should  ever  60  fuul  ai/paruged  be.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  dishonor  by  a  comparison  with  what  is  inferior  ; 
to  lower  in  rank  or  estimation  by  actions  or  words  ;  to 
speak  slightingly  of  ;  to  depreciate  ;  to  undervalue. 

Those  forbidding  appearances  which  sometimes  diajmraqe  the 

actions  of  men  sincerely  ])iou&.  Jiji.  Atterhm-y. 

Tlum  durst  not  thus  dinpararje  glorious  arms.     Mdlmi. 

Syn.  —  To  decry  ;  depreciate  ;  nnderv-alue  ;  underrate  ; 
cheapen ;  vilify ;  reproach ;  detract  from ;  derogate 
from  ;  degrade  ;  debase.    See  Decry. 

Dis'pa-rage'  (dts'pa-raj').  "-   Inequality  in  marriage  ; 

marriage  with  an  inferior.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage.         Sjfenser. 

Dls-par'age-ment  (dTs-pSr'aj-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
despiiragrntrnt.}  1.  Slatching  any  one  in  marriage  un- 
der liis  or  lier  degree;  injurious  union  witli  something 
of  inferior  excellence  ;  a  lowering  in  rank  or  estimation. 

[£«<,.] 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  disparagement.    Spenser. 

2.  Injurious  comparison  with  an  inferior;  a  deprecia- 
ting or  disliouoring  opinion  or  insinuation ;  diminution 
of  value  ;  dishonor  ;  indignity ;  reproach ;  disgrace ;  de- 
traction;—  commonly  witli  to. 

It  ought  to  be  no  dtj-paragemcnt  to  a  star  that  it  is  not  the 
sun.  South. 

Imitation  is  a  disparagement  and  a  degradation  in  a  Chri^ti.m 
minister.  /;  T.,;/h.r. 

Syn.  —  Indipmity  ;  derogation;  detraction;  reproach; 
dislKinnr;  .h-l.asement ;  degradation;  disgrace. 

Dis-par'a-ger  (dTs-pSr'a-jer),  n.  One  who  disparages 
or  di.slii'iiors;  .ine  who  vilifies  or  disgraces. 

Dis-par'a-ging-ly  (dis-p5r'S-jIng-lJ-),  adv.  In  a 
manm-r  t"  disparage  or  dishonor  ;  slightingly. 

Dls'pa-rate  (dTs'pa-rSt),  a.  [L.  disparatns,  p.  p.  of 
disparnre  to  part,  separate ;  dis — |-  parare  to  make 
ready,  prepare.]     1.  Unequal;  dissimilar;  separate. 

Connecting  disparntr  thonghts,  purely  by  means  of  rr";(?in- 
blanci'3  in  the  words  expressing  them.  i'okrii/ij-:. 

2.  {Logic)  Pertaining  to  two  coordinate  species  or 
divisions. 

Dis'pa-rates  (-ratz),  n.  ph  Things  so  unequal  or  un- 
like that  tliey  can  not  be  romi)ared  with  each  other. 

Dis'pa-ri'tlon  (-rlsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  disparilion.} 
Act  of  disappearing;  disappearance.     [Obs.}    Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-par'l-ty  (dTs-pSrT-ty)i  "•  /  pi-  Disparities  (-tiz). 
[LL.  disparitfis,  fr.  L.  disptir  unlike,  unequal;  dis-  -f- 
par  equal :  cf.  F.  disparitr.  See  Par,  Peer.]  Inequal- 
ity ;  difference  in  age,  rank,  condition,  or  excellence  ;  dis- 
similitude ;  —  followed  by  betirren,  in,  of,  as  (o,  etc. ;  as, 
disparity  in,  or  of,  years  ;  a  disparity  as  to  color. 

The  disparity  between  God  and  his  intelligent  creatures. 

/.  Tauhir. 

Therf/9/)Tr(f»/of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought  to  cnnve  uny 
uncoEinees.  Mimnd-nt. 

Syn. —Inequality  ;  unlikeness;  dissimilitude;  dispro- 
portion :  liitlereiice. 

Dis-park''  (dls-park'),''.  t.  1.  To  throw  open  (a  park 
or  iiicluKurc) ;  to  treat  (a  private  park)  as  a  common. 

The  (Jentiles  were  made  to  be  God's  people  when  the  .Tews' 
incloKiire  waBitisiitirked.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  releaue  from  inclosure. 
Till  liJK  free  niuee  threw  down  the  pale, 
And  did  at  once  difij)ark  them  all.  W'dlfr. 

DiS-par'kle  (dTs-par'k'l),  v.  t.  [OF.  desparprillier  } 
To  Matter  al.rnaAl.      [Obs.}  Uidland. 

Dls-part'  (dts-part'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disparted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ItispARTiNO.]  [Pref.  dis- -\- part :  cf. 
OF.  despartir,}  To  part  asunder;  to  divide;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  sever;  to  rc*iid;  in  rive  or  split;  as,  disparted 
air;  disparted  iowern.     [Archaic} 

Thetn  in  twelve  troops  their  captain  did  dispart.    SpnttKr. 
The  world  will  be  whole, and  refuses  to  be  t/ifnartrd.  E»ier$im. 
Dls-part'j  V.  i.    To  Bcparato  ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 
DU-part'i  n.     1.  (O'nn.)  The  difference  between  the 


thickness  of  tlie  metal  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  breech  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance. 

(In  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  cf  aim  or  line  of  metal, 
winch  is  Ml  a  plane  parting  through  the  aa:n>  of  the  gnu.  alwiiTs 
makes  a  small  angle  with  the  uxiu.  /./,£/.  Cye. 

2.  (Gun.)  A  piece  of  metal  placed  on  the  muzzle,  or 
near  the  trumiious,  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to 
make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore;  — 
called  also  dispart  sight,  and  muzzle  siqht. 

Dls-part'  (dls-parf),  v.  t.  1.  (Gun.)  To  make  allow- 
ance for  the  dispart  in  (a  gun),  when  takiug  aim. 

Every  gunner,  before  he  slioots,  must  truly  dispart  his  niece. 

2.  (Gun.)  To  furnish  with  a  dispart  sight. 

DiS-pas''sion  (dts-pSsli'uu),  n.  Freedom  from  pas- 
sion ;  an  undisturbed  state;  apathy.         Sir  IJ'.  Temple. 

Dis-pas'slon-ate  (dls-pSsh'un-at),  a.     1.  Free  from 
passion  ;   not   warped,  prejudiced,  swerved,   or   carried 
away  by  passion  or  feeling  ;  judicial ;  calm  ;  composed, 
"^'ise  and  disjmsstonate  men.  Cbtrendon. 

2.  Not  dictated  by  passion  ;  not  proceeding  from  tem- 
per or  bias;  impartial;  as,  dispassioiiate  proceedinge; 
a  dispassionate  view. 

Syn,  —  Calm  ;    cool ;    composed  :    serene  :    unimpas- 
sioned  ;  temperate  ;  moderate  ;  impartial ;  unruffled. 
—  Di3  pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv.    Dis-pas'slon-ate-ness,  n. 

Dis  pas'sioned  (dT;.-p33li'riii.l),  a.  Free  from  pas- 
sion  ;  di.-.pasfiionate.  [/?.]  ^^  J' ispassioned  men.^'  Uojme. 

Dis-patch'  (dTs-pSch';  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
patched (-pSchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dispatching.] 
[OF.  despeechier,  F.  dcpecher;  prob.  from  pref.  des- 
(L.  dis-)  +  (assumed)  LL.  prdicare  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way,  fr.  L.  pedica  fetter,  fr.  pes.  pedis,  foot.  See 
Foot,  and  cf.  Impeach,  Despatch.]  [Written  also  des- 
patch.} 1.  To  dispose  of  speedily,  aa  business;  to  ex- 
ecute quickly;  to  make  a  speedy'end  of;  to  finish ;  to 
perform. 

Ere  WG  put  ourselves  in  arms,  dispatch  we 

The  business  we  have  talked  of.  Shak. 

[The]  harv'cs^t  men  .  .  ,  almost  in  one  fair  day  dispafrheth  all 
the  harvest  work.  Bubynson  {Morels  Utopia^. 

2.  To  rid  ;  to  free.     [Obs.} 

I  had  clean  dispatched  niy&elf  of  this  great  charge.     Udall. 

3.  To  get  rid  of  by  sending  off  ;  to  send  away  hastily. 
T'nless  dispatched  to  the  man^^ion  house  in  the  country  .  .  , 

they  perish  among  the  lumber  of  garrets.  W'alixile. 

4.  To  send  off  or  away  ;  — particularly  applied  to  send- 
ing off  messengers,  messages,  letters,  etc.,  on  special 
business,  and  implying  haste. 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 

I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court.        Shak:. 

5.  To  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

The  company  shall  stone  them  with  Etoncs.  and  dii'imfch 
them  with  their  swords.  Ezck.  x.\iii.  4". 

Syn,  — To  expedite;  hasten;  Kpeed ;  accelerate;  per- 
form ;  conclude ;  finish  ;  slay  ;  kill. 

Dis-patch',  V.  i.  To  make  haste  ;  to  conclude  an  af- 
fair ;  to  finish  a  matter  of  business. 

They  have  dispatched  with  Ponipcy.  Shak. 

Dis-patcll',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despeche,  F.  depPche.  See 
Dispatch,  v.  t.}  [Written  also  dfspafch.}  1.  The  act 
of  sending  a  message  or  messenger  in  haste  or  on  im- 
portant business. 

2.  Any  sending  away ;  dismissal ;  riddance. 

To  the  utter  dispatch  of  all  their  most  beloved  comforts.  Milton. 

3.  The  finishing  up  of  a  business  ;  speedy  performancci 
as  of  business ;  prompt  execution  ;  diligence  ;  haste. 

Serious  business,  cra\ing  quick  dispatch.  Shak. 

To  carry  his  scythe  .  .  .  with  a  sufficient  dispatch  through  a 

sufficient  space.  Pakn. 

4.  A  message  dispatched  or  sent  with  speed  ;  espe- 
cially, an  important  oflScial  letter  sent  from  one  public 
officer  to  anotlier  ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  a  mes- 
senger has  arrived  with  dispatches  for  the  American 
minister  ;  naval  or  military  dispntclies. 

5.  A  message  transmitted  by  telegraph.     [Modem} 
Dispatch  boat,  a  swift  vessel  for  conveying  dispatches; 

an  advice  boat. — Dispatch  box,  a  box  for  carrying  dis- 
patches; a  box  for  papers  and  other  conveniences  when 
traveling. 

Syn.  — Haste;  hurry;  promptness;  celerity;  speed. 
See  Haste. 

Dls-patch'er  (dTs-p5ch'er),  n.    One  who  dispatches. 

Dis-patchlul  (-ful),  a.  Bent  on  haste;  intent  on 
speedy  execution  of  Ijusiness  or  any  task ;  indicating 
haste;  quick;  as,  rf/.'i'pa/cA/i'/ looks.  Milton. 

Dis-patch'ment  (-mcnt),  n  [Cf.  OF.  despechement.} 
The  act  nf  di.-patching.     [Obs.}  State  Trials  (1529). 

Dis'pa-thy  (-ITs'pA-tliJ),  n.  ;  pi.  DisPATHiKs  (-thlz). 
[Pref.  dis-  4-  Gr.  Tra^o?  passion.      See  Pathos.]     Lack 
of  fiJ^npathy;  want  of  passion;  apathy.     [R.} 
Many  discrepancies  and  some  disputhns  between  us.   Snittttey. 

Dis-pan'per  (dTs-pa'per),  t'.  t.  To  deprive  of  tlie 
claim  of  .a  jiauper  to  public  support;  to  deprive  of  the 
privilege  r>f  t^uiucin  fonna pavjirris, 

Dls-pau'per-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  state  of 
pauperism,  or  from  paupers.  ./.  .S".  Mill. 

Dis-peed'  (dts-ped'),  V.  i.  n*ref.  dis-  +  speed.}  To 
seiul  utY  with  speed  ;  to  dispatch.     [Obs.}  Knolles 

Then  they  dlspredrd  themeclvcs  of  Uie  Cid  nnd  of  their 
nmtlier-in-law,  Dona  Ximcna.  Southcff. 

Dia-pel'  (-p^'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sr  p.  p.  Dispkllep  (-p51d') ; 
jt.  vr.  ^t  vb.  n.  Dispelling.]  iL.  di.ipcl fere ;  dis- -\- 
pfllrre  to  push,  drive.  See  Pulse  a  beating.]  To  drive 
away  by  scattering,  or  so  a.s  to  cause  to  ^-anisfi ;  to  clear 
away ;  to  banish  ;  to  dissipate ;  as,  to  dispel  a  cloud,  va- 
pors, cares,  doubts,  illusions. 

[Satan]  gently  rnlned 
Their  fnintinc  courage,  and  ttispil/vd  tlu-ir  fears,    ifdton. 

I  Raw  mv«elf  the  lambent  casv  light 

Gild  the" brown  horror,  nnd  difpit  the  night.    Dryden. 

Dis-penoe'  (-pJ?n»0.  *■-  »*•  *^'  «     Pee  Dispknke.    [Ob*.'\ 
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Dla-pend'  (JTa-p5nd'),  v,  t.    [OK.  Jespendre,  L.  dUpen- 

dcre  to  weigh  out,  Jitipeusu  ;    dis-  -{-  jwiulerf.   to  weif^'h. 

Sue  Pension,  Si'End,  and  of.  Dispense.]     To  sjmnd;  to 

layout;  to  expend.     [OAj.]  Spenser. 

Able  to  ili.^iH'ii'f  yearly  twenty  pouiuia  and  above.     J'\iUcr. 

Dlfl-pend'er  (-t~r),  n.  One  who  dispends  or  expends; 
a  steward.     L'^'''^- ]  l^'.W'/(l  Cor.  iv.  1). 

Dls-pen'sa-ble  (dTa-pSn'sil-b'l),  a.  [LL.  dispejisnOili-'i. 
See  Dispense.]  1.  Capable  of  being  diapeuaed  or  ad- 
ininintHrod. 

2.   Capable  of  bcinpr  dispensed  with.  Coleridge. 

Dls-ijen'sa-ble-ness,  it.    Quality  of  being  dispenaable. 

Dls-pon'sa-ry  (-rj),  n.  ;  pi.  DiiU'EttsxiaRs  (-rlz).  [Cf. 
F.  ilisjx-n.tiiirc.]  1.  A  place  whore  medicines  are  pre- 
pared and  dispensed;  esp.,  a  place  wli(;re  tlie  poor  can 
obtain  medical  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously  or  at  a 
nominal  price. 

2.  A  dispensatory.  Popr. 

Dls'pen-sa'tion  (dts'pSn-sa'shun),  n.  [F.  dispensa- 
tion, L.  di.-ii>f'/isalin.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  dispensing  or  deal- 
ing out;  distribution;  often  used  of  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  by  God  to  man,  or  more  geuerically,  of  the 
acts  and  modes  of  his  administration. 

To  respect  the  iHs/tpnsntions  of  Providence.      BurKe. 

2-  That  wliich  is  dispensed,  dealt  out,  or  appointed  ; 
that  which  is  enjoined  or  bestoweii ;  especially  (r/feiy/.), 
a  system  of  principles,  promises,  and  rules  ordained  and 
administered;  scheme;  economy;  as,  the  Patriarchal, 
Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations. 

Neither  are  God's  metlioila  tir  intentions  different  in  his  di-^- 
peti:iatti)ns  to  each  private  rnun.  Rn'jrrx. 

3.  The  relaxation  of  a  law  in  a  particular  case ;  per- 
mission to  do  soniething  forbidden,  or  to  omit  doing 
something  enjoined  ;  specifically,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  exemption  from  some  ecclesiastical  law  or  obli- 
gation to  God  which  a  mau  has  incurred  of  his  own  free 
will  (oaths,  vows,  etc.). 

A  dispensaliim  wua  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Darrow  to  marry. 

Ward. 

Dls-pen'sa-tlve  (dTs-pSn'sA-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dispensa- 
ii/.]     Granting  dispensation. 

Dia-pen'sa-tive-l7,  ndv.     By  dispensation.       Wofton. 

Dls'pen-sa''tor  (dls'pea-sa-'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  distrib- 
uter ;  a  dispenser.  Bacon. 

Dls-pen'sa-to-rl-ly  (dt3-p5n'.sa-tij-rT-iy),  adv.  In  the 
Tvay  of  dispensation  ;  dispensatively. 

Dls-pen'sa-tO-xy  (dTs-pSn'sA-to-rJ),  a.  [L.  dtspensn- 
torius  relating  to  management.  See  Dispense,  v.  ^] 
Granting,  or  authorized  to  grant,  dispensations.  '*  Dis- 
pftisaforif  power.'*''  Bp.  Rainbow. 

Dls-peh'sa-tO-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Dispensatokies  (-rTz).  A 
book  or  in-'dirinal  formulary  containing  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  drugs,  and  of  preparations  made  from  them. 
It  is  usually,  but  not  alwaj's,  distinguislied  from  a  phar- 
macopo-'ia  in  that  it  is  issued  by  private  parties,  and  not 
by  an  otficial  body  or  by  government. 

Dls-pense'  (dTs-p5ns')i  '■•  f-  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Dispensed 
(-pSnsf);  p.  pr.  &,vb.n.  Dispensing.]  [F.  ilisppnser,  L. 
dispensare,  intens.  oi  dispendere.  See  Dispend.]  1.  To 
deal  out  in  portions;  to  distribute;  to  give;  as,  the 
steward  dispenses  provisions  according  to  directions ; 
Nature  dispenses  her  bounties  ;  to  disprrise  medicines. 
He  IB  delighted  to  dispeme  a  share  of  it  to  all  the  comnanv. 

,Vf>  W.  .Scott. 

2.  To  apply,  as  laws  to  particular  cases ;  to  adminis- 
ter ;  to  execute  ;  to  manage  ;  to  direct. 

While  you  dinpense  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state.    Drtjdcn. 

3.  To  pay  for;  to  atone  for.     [065.] 

His  sin  was  t/ispensed 
With  gold,  whereof  it  was  cumpenseu.  Gower, 

4.  To  exempt ;  to  excuse  ;  to  absolve  ;  —  with  from. 
It  waa  resolved  that  all  members  of  the  House  who  held  cnrn- 

missions,  should  be  dis^Ktiseil  trom  parliamentary  attendance. 

Jlacaiila;/. 
He  appeared  to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  (Jispensed  trom  all  necessity  of  providing  for  himsel  f . 

JnfiTisnn. 

Dls-penEG^  V.  i.  1.  To  compensate ;  to  make  up  ; 
to  make  amends.     \_Obs.'\ 

One  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense.         Spsnsvr. 

2.  To  give  dispensation. 

He  [the  pope)  can  also  dispen.^c  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  A'ldi.^  irAnioll  (Cath.  Diet.). 

To  diBpenBe  with,  (a)  To  permit  tlie  neglect  or  omission 
of,  as  a  form,  a  ceremony,  an  oath  ;  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of,  as  a  law ;  to  give  up,  release,  or  do  without,  as 
services,  attention,  etc.  ;  to  forego  ;  to  part  with,  {b)  To 
\llow  by  dispensation  ;  to  excuse  ;  to  exempt ;  to  grant 
dispensation  to  or  for.  [Obs.]  '*  Conniving  and  </upe7?.«- 
ing  loith  open  and  common  adultery."  Mil/on.  (c)  To 
break  or  go  back  from,  as  one's  word.  [Obs.\  Ric/iardson. 

DlB-pense',  7i.  [Cf.  F.  dispense  dispensation.  See 
Dispense,!'./.]     Dispensation;  exemption.     [Oft.?.] 

Dla-pense',  ".  [OF.  denpense^'F.  depense.']  Expense; 
profusion  ;  outlay.     {^Obs.^ 

It  wna  a  vault  built  for  great  <Uspense.         Spenser. 

DlB-pens'er  (dts-piSn'ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
dispenses;  a  distributer ;  ^%^  &  dispenser  oi  favors. 

Dls-peo'ple  (dla-pe'p'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dispeo- 
pled C-P'l'');  P-  pr-  &  t'&.  n.  Dispeopling  (-plTug).] 
[Pref.  diS"\-  people:  cf.  ¥.  depeupler.l  To  deprive  of 
inhabitants ;  to  depopulate. 

Leave  the  land  ilispcopled  and  desolate.    Sir  T.  More. 
A  certain  island  long  before  dispeopled  ...  by  aea  rivers.  Milton. 

Dls-peo'pler  (dTs-pe'pler),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
wliicli,  dispeoples  ;  a  depopnlator.  Gay. 

Dls-perKe'  (dTs-p5rj'),  v.  t.  [L.  dispergere.  See  Dis- 
perse.]    To  sprinkle.     [Oft.?.] 

Di-sper'mous  (dt-sper'mus),  a.  [Gr.  fit-  =5l<:  -^  (nrip- 
jLta  seed,  fr.  trweipeiv  to  sow:  cf.  F.  disp€rme.'\  (Bol.) 
♦containing  only  two  seeds  ;  two-seeded. 


Dls-per'ple  (dTs-pSr'p'l).  v.  t.  [OF.  desparpeilUer.l 
To  rti.atti-r  ;  to  Hprinklu,      \_Obs.'\ 

'  )'l(iritiJrt  wiittT  wan 
Ihij^pri'lfil  Ii.;litly  on  my  h^ud  and  nock.     Chapman. 

Dls-per'sal  (dtn-per'ar/l),  n.  Thy  act  or  result  of  dis- 
pefMinj;  or  scattering  ;  dispersion.  J)(trwin. 

Dls-perse'  (<ll»-por8';,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  DisPEiwEu 
(-perst'j ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  DisPEitsiNu.]  [L.  dispersus,  p, 
p.  of  dispi  iip-rr  to  disperse  ;  <lis-  ■{-  .spargerr.  to  strew, 
scatter.  S«e  Spakse.]  1.  To  scatter  abroad;  to  drive 
to  ditferent  parts  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  dittuse  ;  to  spread  ; 
as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed  among  all  nations. 

Tlie  lips  of  the  wise  tiisjicrse  knowledu"--.    Prov.  iv.  7. 

Two  lions,  in  the  Htill,  durk  night, 
A  herd  of  beeves  t/inperHe.  Cowper. 

2.  To  scatter,  so  as  to  cause  to  vanisli ;  to  dissipate  ; 
as,  to  disperse  vapors. 

J)ispf'rsc</  arc  the  glorioa.  S/iaK. 

Syn,  —  To  scatter ;  dissipate  ;  dispel ;  spread ;  diffuse  ; 
distribute ;  deal  out ;  disseminate. 

Dis-perse',  t'.  j.  1.  To  separate  ;  to  go  or  move  into 
ditferent  parts  ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  the  company  dispersed  at 
ten  o'clock;  the  clonda  disperse. 

2.  To  distribute  wealth ;  to  share  cue's  abuudaucu 
with  otliers. 

llu  hatli  'li-ijwrse'l,  he  liath  given  to  the  poor.    Ps.  exit, '.). 

Dls-persed'  (-persf),  a.  Scattered. —  Dis-pers'ed-ly 
(-per.yed-Iy),  adv.  —  Dls-pers'ed-ness,  It. 

Dispersed  harmony  (J/«.v.),  harmony  in  wluch  the  tones 
compo.iing  tlie  chord  are  widely  separated,  as  by  an  oc- 
tavo or  more. 

Dls-perse'ness  (-pers'nSs),?*.    Dispersedness.    [06.S.] 

DIs-pers'er   (-er),  n.     One  that  disperses. 

Dls-per'sion  (dls-per'shun),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dispersion."} 

1.  Tiie  act  or  process  of  scattering  or  dispersing,  or 
the  state  of  being  scattered  or  separated  ;  as,  tlic  Jews  in 
their  dispersiim  retaineil  their  rites  and  ceremonies;  a 
great  dispersion  of  the  human  family  took  place  at  the 
building  of  Babel. 

The  days  of  your  slaughter  and  of  your  dispersions  are  accom- 
plished. Jer.  XXV.  34. 

2.  {Opt.)  The  separation  of  lifflit  into  its  different  col- 
ored rays,  arising  from  their  ditferent  refrangibilities. 

Bisperaion  of  the  optic  axaa  iCrystallog.),  the  separation 
of  tlie  optic  axes  in  biaxial  crystals,  due  to  the  tact  that 
the  axial  angle  has  different  values  for  the  different  col- 
ors of  the  spectrum. 

Dls-pers'ive  (dis-persTv),  a.     Tending  to  disperse. 

Diflperflive  power   (<)pt.\   the    relative  effect  of  a  ma- 
terial in  .sep:irating  the  different  rays  of  light  by  refrac- 
tion, .T.3  wlieii  th(!  Hulistance  is  formed  into  a  prism. 
—  Dis-pers'ive-ness.  n. 

Dls-per'son-ate  (dls-per'sun-at),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
personality  or  individuality.     [^.] 

We  multiply  ;  wo  dispcrsonate  ourselves.  Hare. 

DlS-plrlt  (dis-pTr'Tt),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DispmiTED  ; 
p.  pr.    &  vb.   n.    Dispiriting.]     [Pref.   dis-  -j-  spirit.} 

1.  To  deprive  of  cheerfulspirits  ;  to  depress  the  spirits 
of  ;  to  dishearten  ;  to  discourage. 

Nut  dispirited  with  my  afHictions.  Drj/den. 

He  has  dvijnrited  himself  by  a  debauch.  Collier. 

2.  To  distill  or  infuse  the  spirit  of.     [Obs.  or  i2.] 
This  makes  a  man  master  of  hia  learning,  and  dispirits  the 

book  into  the  scholar.  Fuller. 

Syn. —To  dishearten  ;  discourage;  deject;  damp  ;  de- 
press ;  cast  down  ;  intunidate  ;  daunt ;  cow. 

DlS-pir'lt-ed,  a.  Depressed  in  .spirits  ;  disheartened  ; 
daunt.d.— Di8-pir'it-ed-Iy,T'/c.— Dis-pir'lt-ed-ness, '^ 

Dls-plr'lt-ment  (-ment),  n.  Depression  of  spirits; 
discourageuu-nt.     [A*.] 

Procter,  in  evident  distress  and  disjiiritment,  was  waiting  the 
slow  conclusion  of  tliis.  Carhilc. 

Dls-pU'e-OUB  (dis-pTfe-us),  a.  [Pref.  dis- -\-  piteous. 
Cf.  Despiteous.]  Full  of  despite  ;  cruel ;  spiteful ;  piti- 
less.   .S;)^n,wT.  —  Dls-plt^e-OUS-ly,  adv.     [Obs.} 

Dls-place'  (dls-plas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Displaced 
(-plasf) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Displacing.]  [Pref.  dis-  -\- 
place:  cf.  F.  deplacer.']  1.  To  change  the  place  of  ;  to 
remove  from  the  usual  or  proper  place  ;  to  put  out  of 
place ;  to  place  in  another  situation  ;  as,  the  books  in  the 
library  are  all  displaced. 

2.  To  crowd  out ;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Holland  dL^placed  Portugal  aa  the  mistress  of  thoae  sens. 

Loudon  Times. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  state,  oflSce,  dignity,  or  employ- 
ment;  to  discharge  ;  to  depose  ;  as,  to  (//.f/)^7ee  an  oflBcer 
of  the  revenue. 

4.  To  dislodge  ;  to  drive  away;  to  banish.     [O65.] 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  ShaJc. 

Syn.— To  disarrange;  derange;  dismiss;  discard. 

Dis -place 'a-ble  f-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  displaced. 

Dls-place'ment  (dTs-plas'mput),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dtplnce- 

ment.}     1.  The  act  of  displacing,  or  the  state  of  being 

displaced  ;  a  putting  out  of  place. 

Unnecessary  displacement  of  funds.    A.  Hamilton. 
The  'lisjilacenui'iit  of  the  sun  by  parallax.     WhewelL 

2.  The  quantity  of  anything,  as  water,  displaced  by  a 
floating  body,  as  by  a  sliip,  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
liquid  being  equal  to  that  of  the  displacing  body. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  process  of  extractnig  soluble  sub- 
stances from  organic  material  and  tlie  like,  whereby  a 
quantity  of  saturated  solvent  is  lii.tplacedf  or  removed, 
for  another  quantity  of  the  solvent. 

Piston  displacemant  (Mech.),  the  volume  of  the  space 
.swept  tlirout^h.  or  weight  of  steam,  water,  etc.,  displaced, 
in  a  given  time,  by  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  or  pump. 

DiS-pla'cen-cy  (dl-s-pla'sfn-sy),  n.  [LL.  displaceniia, 
for  L.  displicentia,  fr.  displirere  to  displease;  dis-  -i- 
placere  to  please.  See  Displease,  andcf.  Displeasance.] 
Want  of  complacency  or  gratification  ;  envious  displeas- 
ure; dislike.     [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Btoivne. 


Dls-pla'cer  fdTH-pla'»«r),  n.     1.  One  that  displaces. 
2.  {C/i'-/n.)  Thi'  luiuiel  part  of  the  apparatus  tor  solu- 
tion by  diwplacenient. 

Dis-plant'  (<UH-piant'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Di»- 
planteu  ;  J),  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Displastiso.]  t^ref.  dix-  -j- 
piant :  cf.  (>K.  desplanter,  V.  drplanter.']  1.  To  remove 
( what  is  planted  or  fixed) ;  to  uni>ettlt:  and  take  away ;  to 
displace;  to  root  out;  as,  to  (//,yj/«nMnhabitantB. 

I  did  n.,t  think  a  look. 

Or  n  poor  word  or  two.  could  iuive  dinplanU^l 

Much  a  lixed  conntuncy.  liran.  Sf  Ft. 

2.  To  strip  of  what  is  planted  or  settled  ;  as,  to  di-t- 

plant  a  country  of  inhalutuiits.  Spenter. 

DlS'plan-ta'tlon    (dls'iiian-la'shun),    n.     The   act   of 

displantiiig ;   removal;  din])l;u:cment.       Sir  W.  J'alfttfh. 

Dls-plat'  (dls-piat'),  V.  t.     To  untwist ;  to  uncurl ;'  to 

unplat.      [Obs.\  Ilal.nrill. 

Dls-play'  (dts-plH'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Displayed 
(-plad') ; /^.  ;vr.  &  7'//.  n.  Dibi-layino.]  [OK.  displaiertj 
desptaien,  OF.  desplei'-r,  de.iploier,  F.  di-ployir ;  pref. 
deS'  (L.  dis-)  -f-  pleier,  ploier,  plin\  F.  ployer^  plirr,  to 
fold,  bend,  L.  plicarr.   Bee  Ply,  and  cf.  Deploy,  Splay.] 

1.  To  unfold ;  to  spread  wide  ;  to  expand ;  to  stretch 
out ;  to  spread. 

The  northern  wind  hix  wiiigB  thd  broad  diApIat/.    Sprrurr. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  extend  the  front  of  (a  column),  bringing 
it  into  line.  /"'arrow. 

3.  To  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  show ;  to  exhibit  to 
the  sight,  or  to  the  mind;  to  make  manifest. 

Hi-*  f-taterncnt  .  .  .  di-iplaya  very  clearly  the  actual  condition 
"f  the  army.  Jinrle. 

4.  To  make  an  exhibition  of ;  to  set  in  view  conspic- 
uously or  ostentatiously  ;  to  exhibit  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
licity ;  to  parade. 

Proudly  di^plai/infj  the  insignia  of  their  order.     Pretrott. 

5.  (Print.)  To  make  conspicuous  by  large  or  promi- 
nent type. 

6.  To  discover  ;  to  descry.     [<96j.] 

And  from  liix  seat  took  i)leapiire  to  dimjilay 
The  city  so  adorned  with  lowerit.  Chapman. 

Syn,  —  To  exhibit;  show;  manifest;  spread  out; 
parade  ;  expand  ;  flaunt. 

Dis-play',  r.  i.  To  make  a  display ;  to  act  as  one 
making  a  show  or  demonstration.  Shak. 

Dls-play^  n.  1.  An  opening  or  unfolding ;  exhibi- 
tion ;  manifestation. 

Having  witnessed  displays  of  his  power  and  grace.   TVenrJi. 
2.  Ostentatious  show  ;  exhibition  for  effect ;  parade. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 
Without  disjifaii,  witliout  parade.  Ji'iroH. 

DlS-played'  (dTs-plad'),  a.      1.  Un-  ■ 
folded  ;    expanded  ;  exliibited  conspicu- 
ously or  o.stentatiously. 

2.  {Her.)  With  wings  expanded  ;  — 
said  of  a  bird  of  prey,  esp.  an  eagle. 

3.  {Print.)  Set  witli  lines  of  promi- 
nent   type  interspersed,   to  catch  the 

Di3-play'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  Ci^piaj-edU/.r.). 
that  wliii-li,  displays. 

Dls'ple  (dls'p'l),  V.  t.  To  discipline ;  to  correct. 
[Obs.} 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 

Was  wunt  him  once  to  iH.^ple  every  day.         Sjirvt^r. 

Dls-pleas'ance  (dts-plSz'ans),  n.  [OF.  de.^plaisance, 
F.  depliiisancc.  Cf.  Displacency.]  Displeasure  ;  dis- 
content;  annoyance.     [0^5.]  Chaucer. 

DiS'Pleas''ailt  (-'mt),  a.  [OF.  drsplaisanl,  F.  deplai- 
saut.  See  Displease.]  Unplt-asinp;  offensive  ;  impleas- 
ant.  [Obs.}  >>(■  f (/.  —  Dls-pleas'ant-ly,  adv.  [Obs."] 
Strype.  —  Dls-pleas'ant-ness,  n.    [Obs.} 

Dls-please'  tdls-plez'),  f-  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Displeased 
{-plezd'j ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.71.  Displeasing.]  [OF.dfsplaJsir, 
whence V.  dijdaisir  displeasure;  pref.  des-  (L.  ilis-)  + 
plaisir  to   please.     See  Please,  and   cf.   Displeasube. ] 

1.  To  make  not  pleased  ;  to  excite  a  feeling  of  disap- 
probation or  dislike  in  ;  to  be  disagreeable  to  ;  to  offend  ; 
to  vex;  —  often  followed  by  with  or  at.  It  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  to  anger,  i-ex,  irritate,  or  provoke. 

God  wae  displeased  with  this  thing.    1  Chron.  ixi.  7. 
Wilt  thou  be  displeased  at  us  forever  ? 

Psalms  Ixxxv.  5  {BK:  of  Com.  Prayer). 

This  virtuous  plaster  will  displease 

Your  tender  sides.  J.  Fletcher. 

Advereity  is  so  wholesome  .  .  .  why  should  we  be  displeaxed 

therewith  ?  Jiarrow. 

2.  To  fail  to  satisfy  ;  to  miss  of.     [06s.] 

I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.  Peau.  Sc  Ft. 

Syn.—  To  offend;  disgust;  vex;  annoy;  dissatisfy; 
chafe;  anger;  provoke;  affront. 

Dis-please',  v.  i.  To  give  displeasure  or  offense. 
[Ohs.-] 

DIs-pIeas'ed-ly  (-SJ-ly),  adv.  With  displeasure,  [i?.] 

Dis-pleas'ed-nesS.  "-     Displeasure.     [7?.]         South. 

Dis-pleas'er  (dls-piez'er),  n.     One  who  disple.ases. 

Dis-pleas'lng,  '/.  Causing  displeasure  or  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  ..IV.'ii^i\.> ;  disagreeable.  —  Dls-pleas'lng-ly,  arfr. 
—  Dls-pleas'lng-ness,  n.    Locke. 

DU-pleas'ure  (dts-plSzh'ur ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -}- 
pli;is»re :  cf.  OF.  desplaisir,  F.  deplaisir.  Cf.  Displease.] 

1.  TJie  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased;  irritation  or 
uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  anything  that 
counteracts  desire  or  command,  or  which  opposes  justice 
or  a  sense  of  propriety ;  disapprobation ;  dislike ;  dis- 
satisfaction ;  disfavor ;  indignation. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in 
thy  hut  di.<pleo.<nre.  Ps.  vi.  1. 

I'ndoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  di-s^'leasure.  Milton. 

2.  Tliat  which  displeases  ;  cause  of  irritation  or  annoy- 
ance ;  offense ;  injury. 

Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 

Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself  ?  Shak, 


iise,   unite,   rude,   fnll^   «ip,   0m ;    pity ;    food,   fobt ;    ont»  oil ;     cbair ;    go ;    sing,  ink ;    tben,   tbin ;    box ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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3.  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavor ;  disfavor.     [06^.] 

lie  went  into  Poland,  beiiig  in  displeasure  with  the  pijia'  for 
ovenimch  fuiiiilianty.  I'ear/niiu. 

Syn.— Dlaaatisfaction  ;  disapprobation;  disfavor;  dis- 
taste ;  diaUke  ;  anger ;  hate  ;  aversiou  ;  iudigiiatiou  ;  of- 
fense. 

Dls-pleas'ure  (dTs-pl?zh'ur  ;  135),  r.  /.  To  displease. 
lObs.]  Bacon. 

Dls-plen'ish  (dts-plSn'Tsh),  v.  i.  To  deprive  or  strip, 
as  a  liniisi-  ,>i  lurniture,  or  a  barn  of  stock.     IScol.'} 

DiB'pli-cence  (dTs'pii-seus),  ( 71.    [L.  dispHcentia.  See 

Dls'pll-cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  (  Displacency.]  Dis- 
like ;  dissatisfaction  ;  discontent.     \_Ohs.'\     W.  Montagu. 

Dls-plode'  (dTs-plod').  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disploded  ; 
p.  pr.  JL'  vb.  n.  DisPLODiSG.]  [L.  displodere,  displosiun  ; 
dis-  -\-  plodere^plaudere^  to  clap,  strike,  beat.]  To  dis- 
charge ;  to  explode. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 

Of  thunder.  Mdton. 

Dls-plode^  ?f.  i.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report ;  to  ex- 
plode.    "  Disploding  engines."  Young. 

Dla-plo'sloa  (dls-plo'zhiiu),  n.     Explosion. 

The  vast  displosion  dissipates  the  clouds.  Young. 

Dls-plO'sive  (dTs-plo'sTv),  a.     Explosive. 

Dls-plmne'  (,dts-plum'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Dis- 
plumed (-plmad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Displdminq.]  [Pref. 
dis- -^  plume  :  cf.  OF.  despUnner,  F.  dephivier.']  To 
strip  of,  or  as  of,  a  plume,  or  plumes ;  to  deprive  of  dec- 
oration ;  to  dishonor  ;  to  degrade. 

JJis/./uiitid,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed.         Burle. 

Dls'pO-line  (dis'po-lln),  7i.  (Chem.)  One  of  several 
isomeric  organic  bases  of  the  quinoline  series  of  alkaloids. 

Dis-pond'  (dls-p5nd''),  n.    See  Despond. 

Di-spon'dee  (dt-sp6u'de),  n.  [L.  dispondeus,  Gr. 
SioTTorSetoc  ;  5t-  =  5ts  twice  +  trtrovSeloq  spondee.]  (Gr. 
&  L'li.  Pros.)  A  double  spondee;  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  long  syllables. 

Dis-pone'  (dTs-pon'),  v.  t.  [L.  disponere.  See  Dispo- 
sition.]     1.    {Her.)    To  dispose. 

2.  To  dispose  of.  Chaucer. 

3-  (Scots  Law)   To  make  over,  or  convey,  legally. 

lie  has  di.<jjoii(d  .  .  .  the  whole  estate.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls'po-nee'  (dTs'po-ne'),  n.  (Scots  Law)  The  person 
to  whom  any  property  is  legally  conveyed. 

Dis-pon'er  (dts-pon'er),  n.  (Scots  Law)  One  who  le- 
gally transfers  property  from  himself  to  another. 

Dis-pong«'  (dis-piinj'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  d is- +  sponge.^ 
To  sprinkle,  as  with  water  from  a  sponge,  \_rottic  *t 
Rare^     [Written  also  dispunge.'\ 

O  sovt-reign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 

The  poisonous  damp  of  night  difj-on'je  upon  me.    Sfiak. 

Dls-pope'  {-pop'),  r.  t.  To  refuse  to  consider  as  pope  ; 
to  depose  from  the  popedom. 

One  whom  they  di^poped.  Tennyson. 

Dl-spor'OUS  (dt-spor'us),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  sporons.'] 
(Biol. )  Having  two  spores. 

Dls-poit'  (dts-porf),  n.  [OF.  desport,  deport.  See 
Disport,  i\  i.,  and  cf.  Sport.]  Play;  sport;  pastime; 
diversion  ;  playfulness.  3lilto7i. 

Dls-port^  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disported  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Disporting.]  [OF.  se  desporter ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-)  4-  F.  porter  to  carry  ;  orig.  therefore,  to  carry  one's 
self  away  from  work,  to  go  to  amuse  one's  self.  See 
Port  demeanor,  and  cf.  Sport.]  To  play  ;  to  wanton  ; 
to  move  in  gayety ;  to  move  lightly  and  without  re- 
straint ;  to  amuse  one's  self. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever  mioglins  dyes.  Pope. 

Childe  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  eun, 
Di'i'orting  there  like  any  other  fly.  Jii/ron. 

Dlfi-port',  V.  t.     [OF.  desporter.     See  Disport,  r.  ?.] 

1.  To  divert  or  amuse  ;  to  make  merry. 

They  conid  di,y>ort  themselves.  Eiickh'. 

2.  To  remove  from  a  port ;  to  carry  away.        Pnjnve. 
Dis- port 'ment  (dts-ijort'ment),  n.    Act  of  disporting  ; 

diversion  ;  play.     [Ofrj.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dls-pos'a^ble  (dis-poz'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Dispose.] 
Subject  to  disposal ;  free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  occa- 
sion may  require  ;  not  assigned  to  any  service  or  use. 


The  freat  ricIjCB  of  this  kingdom  . 
difj'Oxihle  Burplus. 


.  has  easily  afforded  a 
ISurke. 


Dls-p08'al  (dls-poz'al),  n.  [From  Dispose.]  1.  The 
act  of  diHposing,  or  disposing  of,  anything ;  arrangement ; 
orderly  distribution  ;  a  putting  in  order;  as,  the  disposal 
of  the  troops  in  two  lines. 

2.  Ordering  ;  regulation  ;  adjustment ;  management ; 
government;  direction. 

The  execution  leave  to  hish  dtupofaK  Milton. 

3.  Regulation  of  the  fate,  condition,  application,  etc., 
of  anytliing ;  the  transference  of  anything  into  new 
hands,  a  new  place,  condition,  etc.  ;  alienation,  or  part- 
ing with  ;  a«,  a  disposal  of  property. 

A  domestic  affair  of  groat  importance,  which  is  no  1oh«  than 
the  difj>o*al  ot  my  Hitter  Jenny  fur  life.  Tatter. 

4.  Power  or  authority  to  dispose  of,  determine  the 
condition  of,  control,  etc.,  especially  in  the  phrase  rt(,  or 
in^  the  disposal  of. 

The  sole  anti  nhiioliite  difjiosaltA  him  in  nil  hie  concfms.  Sfiutfi. 
8yn,  —  Disposition;  dispenaatiim  ;  managpnient;  con- 
duct; goveniinent;  distribution;  arrangement;  regula- 
tion ;  control. 


DlS-poBe'  MTs-pSz'J,  V.  f.     [imp.  &  p.p    Disposed 
-p5/d') ;   p.  pr.   &   vL  n.  Disposino.J      {V.    dij_ 
pref.  di.t-  -}-  jnoser  to  place.    See  Pobe.]    1.  To  distribute 


fl''.    dispn.st'r 
"     liatril 

,8,  to  dU- 


and  put  in  place  ;  to  arrange ;  to  set  in  order 
pose  the  sliips  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

Who  hath  di^rjioi^d  the  whole  world  ?     Jfjf>  xxxlv.  1.1. 
All  ranged  in  order  ond  difjHmcd  with  prace.        I'ope. 
The  re«t  tliemselvcf  in  troops  did  clue  dutpo»e.    Spenser. 
2.  To  ref^late;  to  adjust;  to  settle  ;  to  determine. 

The  knightly  foimi  of  comhet  to  di»pf>*4'.         Dryden. 


3.  To  deal  out ;  to  assign  to  a  use  ;  to  beetow  for  an 
object  or  purpose  ;  to  apply  ;  to  employ  ;  to  dispose  of. 

Iui|»i'rtuned  lum  that  what  he  desij:iied  to  bestow  nn  her 
funeral,  he  would  rather  disjiouc  omonjj  the  poor.  E'  eluii. 

4.  To  give  a  tendency  or  inclination  to  ;  to  adapt ;  to 
cause  to  turn  ;  especially,  to  incline  the  mind  of  ;  to  give 
a  bent  or  propension  to  ;  to  incline ;  to  make  jicliued  ; 
—  usually  followed  by  /o,  sometimes  by  Jar  before  the 
indirect  object. 

Endure  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  luture  yood  our  puBt  und  present  woes.         Dryden. 
Suspicions  disj-nse  king^B  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealonsy, 
and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  nielancholy.  Jiaco'n. 

To  dispose  of.    (</)  To  determine  the  fate  of  ;  to  exercise 
the  power  of  control  over  ;  to  fix  the  condition,  applica- 
tion, employment,  etc.,  of ;  to  direct  or  assign  for  a  use. 
Freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  drspo^^et*/' their  possessions 
and  persons.  Lncke. 

lb)  To  exercise  finally  one's  power  of  control  over;  to 
pass  over  into  the  control  of  some  one  else,  as  by  selling  ; 
to  alienate  ;  to  part  witli ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  ^et  rid  of  ; 
as,  to  dispo&e  oj  a  house  ;  to  dispose  of  one's  time. 

More  water  .  .  .  than  can  be  disposed  uf.    T.  Burnet. 

1  have  disposed  o/hcr  to  a  man  of  business.      Tatler. 

A  rural  judge  disposed  of  beauty's  prize.        Waller. 

Syn.  —  To  set;  arrange;   order;  distribute;   adjust; 

regulate  ;  adapt ;  fit ;  incline  ;  bestow  ;  give. 

Dis-pose'  {dts-poz'),  V.  i.  To  bargain  ;  to  make 
terms.     [Obs.^ 

She  had  dispnfteft  with  CiBEar.  Shak. 

Dls-pOSe',  n.     1.  Disposal ;    ordering ;  management ; 

power  or  right  of  control.     [Obs.'] 

But  such  is  the  (//V-;po.«c  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  empires.  Speed. 

2.  Cast  of  mind  ;  disposition ;  inclination ;  behavior ; 

demeanor.     [Obs.'\ 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected.  ShaJc. 

Dla-posed'  {-pozd'),p.  a.     1.  inclined  ;  minded. 

When  he  was  itv^josed  to  pass  into  Achaia.    Acts  xviii.  27. 
2.  Inclined  to  mirth  ;  jolly.     [Obs-I  Beau.  <fe  Fl. 

Well  disposed,  iu  good  condition ;  in  good  health.  [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

Dls-pos'ed-ness   (dTs-poz'Sd-nSs),   n.     The   state    of 

being  ili--i'M.-^f.l  or  inclined  ;  inclination  ;  propensity,    [i?.] 

Dls-pose'ment  (-ment),  7i.  Disposal.  [Obs.'l  Goodidn. 

DlS-pOS'er  (Sr),  n.   One  who,  or  that  whicb,  disposes ; 

a  regulator;  a  director;  a  bestower. 

Absolute  lord  and  flisjMser  of  all  things.        Barrow. 
Dis-pos'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  dispose. 
Dls-pos'it-ed  (dTs-p5z'It-6d),  a.     [See  Disposition.] 
Disposra.     [O/,,-.]  Glanvill. 

Dis  po-si'tion  (dis'po-zTsh'un),  n.  [F.  disposition, 
L.  dispositio.,  fr.  dispoiiere  to  dispose  ;  dis-  -)-  ponere  to 
place.  See  Position,  and  cf.  Dispone.]  1.  The  act  of 
disposing,  arranging,  ordering,  regulating,  or  transfer- 
ring ;  application  ;  disposal ;  as,  the  disposition  of  a.jn&n^s 
property  by  will. 

Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels. 

Acts  vii.  53. 

The  dis/io>-'ition  of  the  work,  to  put  all  things  in  a  beautiful 

order  and  harmony,  that  tlic.whole  may  be  of  a  piece.    Dryden. 

2.  The  state  or  the  manner  of  being  disposed  or  ar- 
ranged ;  distribution  :  arrangement ;  order ;  as,  the  dis- 
position of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  ;  the  disposition  of 
the  several  parts  of  an  edifice. 

3.  Tendency  to  any  action  or  state  resulting  from  nat- 
ural constitution ;  nature  ;  quality  ;  as,  a  disposition  iu 
plants  to  grow  in  a  direction  upward  ;  a  disposition  in 
bodies  to  putrefaction. 

4.  Conscious  inclination  ;  propension  or  propensity. 

How  stands  your  di.'^positioii  to  be  married  ?         .ShaX:. 

5.  Natural  or  prevailing  spirit,  or  temperament  of 
mind,  especially  as  shown  in  intercourse  with  one's 
fellow-men ;  temper  of  mind.  "  A  man  of  turbulent  dis- 
position.-'' Hallam.  "He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  dis- 
position. "    Shak. 

His  disposition  led  him  to  do  things  a^ecable  to  his  quality 
and  condition  wherein  God  had  placed  him.  Strype. 

6.  Mood ;  humor. 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  Fhall  think  meet 

Tn  put  an  antic  disjifysilion  on.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Disposal ;  adjustment ;  regulation  ;  arrange- 
ment ;  distribution  ;  order  ;  method  ;  adaptation  ;  inclina- 
tion ;  propensity  ;  bestownnent ;  alienation  ;  character ; 
temper  ;  mood.  —  Disposition,  Character,  Temper.  Dis- 
2)0sition  is  thn  natural  humor  of  a  person,  the  predomi- 
nating quality  of  his  character,  the  constitutional  liabit 
of  his  muid.  Vlinracter  is  this  disposition  influenced  by 
motive,  training,  and  will.  Temper  is  a  quality  of  the 
fiber  o|  char;!'!!?,  and  is  tlisplayt  d  rhinfly  when  the  emo- 
tions. <->]MTi;i]|y  the  paFpimis,  are  arou-sed. 

Dls'po-Sl'tion-al  (--di,  «.     IVrtaining  to  disposition. 

Dlfl'pO-sl'tioned  (-zTsl/und),  a.  Having  (such)  a  dis- 
positidii  ;  —  u^ed  in  roinpninids  ;  as,  \\  cW-d  is  posit  Urn  rd. 

Dis-pos'Mive  (dTs-poz'T-tlv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  disposifif.'] 

1.  Disimsing  ;  tending  to  regulate  ;  decretive.     [Obs.] 

His  dispo^-itivf  wisdom  and  power.  J'.atrs. 

2.  Beloncing  tn  disposition  or  natural  tendency. 
[Obs.^     " /^.v.r',v,7/(r  holiness."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-pos'I-tively,  (/'/'■.  in  a  dispositive  manner;  by 
natural  or  moral  di.sputiition.     [OA.v.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Do  difpoaitivrhi  what  Moses  in  recorded  to  have  done  literallv. 
,  .  .  break  all  the  ten  commandments  at  once.  Jioi/ie. 

Dls-pOB'it-Or  (-Tt-er),  n.  [L.  See  Disposition.]  1.  A 
disposer. 

2.  (Astral.)  The  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign  where 
another  planet  is.     [Obs.'\  Crabb. 

Dls'pOS-sess' (dTs'pISz-zCs' or -pSs-sEs';  see  Possehs), 
V.  t.  [inijK  \-  p.  p.  DiRi'o.isESSED  (-;  Sst'or -sSst') ;  P-P^-  & 
vh.  71.  Di.Hi'os«KHHiNo.]  [I*rof.  di.s-  -}- possc-fs :  cf.  F.  d/- 
possf-.drr.  ]  To  put  out  of  possession  ;  to  deprive  of  tin- 
actual  occupancy  of,  particidarly  of  land  or  real  estate ; 
to  disacizc  ;  to  eject ; — usually  followed  by  0/ before  the 
thing  taken  away  ;  aa,  to  dispossess  a  king  of  his  crown. 
TTiurp  tin*  land,  and  dinpoMnriis  the  ttwain.     Goldswilh. 


Dls^pos-ses'slon  (dls'puz-zgsh'un  or-p5s<&£sh'Gn),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  iUpiibst's.'iwn.']  1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  po8- 
session  ;  the  state  of  being  dispossessed.  Bp.  Ilall. 

2.  (Law)  The  putting  out  of  possession,  wrongfully  or 
otherwise,  of  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  freejiold,  no 
matter  in  what  title  ;  —  called  also  ouster. 

Dis'poa-sess'or  (dta'pSz-zfis'ser  or  -pSt-tSs'ser),  n. 
Ont-  whf  di.-5jio.Ttiesses.  Cowley. 

Dis-pOSt'  (dls-posf),  V.  t.  To  eject  from  a  post;  to 
di.-place.     [A'. J  Uaries  (Holu  Boode). 

DiS-po'SUre(-po'zhur),7i.  [From  Dispose.]  1.  Theact 
of  disposing  ;  power  to  dispose  of ;  disposal ;  direction. 
Give  up 
My  estate  to  his  disposure.  Massinger. 

2.  Disposition  ;  arrangement ;  position  ;  posture.  [Ohs.'y 
In  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure.     Sir  II.  Wolton. 

Dls-prals'a-ble  (dls-praz'ft-b'l),  a.    Blamable.    [i?.] 

Dis-pralse'  (dis-praz'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
praised (-prazd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dispraising.]  [OE.  dis- 
preisen,  OF,  desprisier,  despreisier,  F.  depriser;  pref. 
dcs-  (L.  dis-)  4-  prisier,  F.  priser,  to  prize,  praise.  See 
Praise,  and  cf.  Disprize,  Depreciate.]  To  withdraw 
praistf  from;  to  notice  witli  disapprobation  or  some  de- 
gree of  censure  ;  to  disparage  ;  to  blame. 

Dispraising  the  power  of  his  adversaries.      Chaucer. 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not 
fall  in  love  with  him.  Shak. 

Dis-praise'.  n.      [Cf.   OF.  despris.     See  Dispraise, 
V.  /.]     The  act  of  dispraising;  detraction;  blame;  cen- 
sure ;  reproach  ;  disparagement.  Dryden. 
Ill  praise  and  in  di-'praisr  the  same.         Tennpson. 

Dls-prals'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  blames  or  dispraises. 

Dis-prais'ing-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  dispraise. 

Dis-pread'  (dls-prfd'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  spread.") 
To  spread  abroad,  or  different  ways ;  to  spread  apart ;  to 
open  ;  a,s,  tlie  sun  dtspreads  his  beams.  Spenser. 

Dis-p^ead^  v.  i.     To  extend  or  expand  itself.     [7?.] 
■\Vliik'  tyrant  Heat,  dispreadin(f  through  the  &ky.     Thomson. 

Dis-pread'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  spreads  abroad. 

l>i-'-j'rea'li.'rs  both  of  vice  and  error.  Miltoyj. 

Dls-preJ'a-dice  (dls-prSj'ij-dls),  v.  t.  To  free  from 
prejudiLV.     [Obs.'\  W.  Montagu. 

Dis'pre-pare'  (dTs'pre-pSr'),  v.  t.  To  render  unpre- 
pared.    [Obs.'\  Hohbes. 

Dis-prince'  (dTs-prTns'),  r.  t.  To  make  unlike  a 
prince.     [A'.] 

For  I  WHS  drench'd  with  ooze,  and  torn  with  brierG. . . . 
And,  all  i.ne  rag,  disprinccd  from  head  to  heel.        Teimi/son, 

Dis-pris'on  (-prTz''n),  v.  t.  To  let  loose  from  prison  ; 
to  set  at  liberty,     [ii.]  Bidwer. 

j  Dis-priv'Mege  fdTs-prTv't-lSj),  r.  /.  To  deprive  of  a 
privilem-  or  pvi'.ileges.     [B.] 

Dis-prlze'  (■ITo-priz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dispraise.]  To  de- 
preciate.    [7^.]  Cotton  (Ode  to  Lydia). 

Dis'pro-fess'  (dts'pro-fSs'),  v.  t.  To  renounce  the  pro- 
fession or  pursuit  of. 

His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  dispmfess.    Spenser. 

Dls-prof'it  (dis-prSfTt),  n.     Loss;  damage.         Foxe. 

Dis-prol'lt,  v.  i.  S:  t.  To  be,  or  to  cause  to  be,  without 
profit  or  benefit.     lObs.  or  Archaic^  Bale. 

Dis-prol'it-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.    Unprofitable.    [Obs.'] 

Dls-proor  (dls-probf),  k.  [Pref.  dis-  +  proof.  Cf. 
Disprove.]  A  pro\'ing  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  confuta- 
tion ;  refutation  ;  as,  to  offer  evidence  in  disproof  of  a 
statement. 

I  need  not  offer  anything  farther  in  support  of  one,  or  in  dis- 
proffot  tlic  other.  liogers. 

Dls-prop'er-ty  (dTs-pr5p'er-ty),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  be 
no  longer  property  ;   to  dispossess  of.     [-^.]  Shak. 

Dis'pro-por'tlon  (dts'pro-por'shun),  71.  [Pref.  dis- 
-\- pi'oportion  :  cf.  F.  disproportion.']  1.  "Want  of  pro- 
portion in  form  or  quantity  ;  lack  of  symmetry ;  as,  the 
arm  may  be  in  disproportion  to  the  body  ;  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  length  of  a  building  to  its  height. 

2.  Want  of  suitableness,  adequacy,  or  due  propor- 
tion to  an  end  or  use  ;  un suitableness ;  disparity ;  as,  the 
disproportion  of  strength  or  means  to  an  object. 

Dis'pro-por'tioii,  v.  l.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Disproportioned- 

(-sliund) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disproportioktng.]     To  make 

unsuitable  in  quantity,  form,  or  fituess  to  an  end ;  to 

violate  symmetry'  in;  to  mismatch  ;  to  join  unfitly. 

To  shape  my  legs  nf  an  unequal  size  ; 

To  dv^proportiim  me  in  every  part.  Shak. 

A  decree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioncd  to  the  extent 
of  its  territory.  I'rescolt. 

Dls'pro-por'tlon-a-ble  (-&-b'l),  a.    Disproportional ; 

unsuitable  in  form,  size,  qiirintity,  or  adaptation  ;  dispro- 
portionate ;  inadequate.  —  Dls  pro-por'tion-a-bleness, 
n.    Ilammovd.  —  Dls'pro-por'Uon-a-bly.  ••dv. 

DiS''pro-por'tlon-al  (di.vpr',-|.Or'shruw/l),  ^f.  Not  hav- 
ing due  pntportion  to  somctliiiii,'  t-ls.- ;  not  having  propor- 
tion or  symmetry  of  parts  ;  unsuitahii*  iu  f orm,  (juantity, 
or  value  ;  inadequate;  mietjual ;  :\?.y  a  disprojinrt  iimal  \'n\\\> 
constitutes  deformity  in  the  body  ;  the  studies  of  youth 
should  not  be  disproportional  to  their  understanding. 

Dls'pro-portlon-al'l-ty  (dTs'prt-por/shun-SlT-tJ),  n. 
The  ht.itf  of  b.ioi;  disprnportional.  Dr.  U.  More. 

Dls'pro-por'tion-al-ly,  o-dv.  In  a  disproportional  man- 
ner ;  unsuitably  iu  form,  quantity,  or  value  ;  unequally. 

Dla'pro-por'tlon-atO  (tiTs'pro-por'shun-ut),  a.  Not 
proportioned;  unsynimctrical;  unsuitable  to  something 
else  in  bulk,  form,  value,  or  extent;  out  of  proportion; 
inadequate:  as,  iu  a  perfect  body  none  of  the  limbs  are 
disproportioimtr  :  it  is  wisdom  not  to  unttertiike  a  work 
wirh  th'sprnpnr/iimitte  iin-anK.  —  DlS'prO-pOf'tlon-atO-ly, 

ndr.  —  Dls  pro-por'tlon-ate-ness.  »■ 

DlS-pro'pri-ate  (.lls-pnyprl-atl,  r.  /.  [L.  dis-  -j  pro- 
priure.  to  appropriate,  fr.  propriiis  one's  own,  proper.] 
To  cancel  tlic  appropriation  of  ;  to  disappropriate.    [R.j 

Dis-proV'a-ble  (dTs-prwv'ii^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
disproved  or  refuted.  Boi/'e- 

DIs-p^OV'al^'d),n.  Act  of  disproving;  disproof.  [B.) 
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DiB-proVO'  ('ITs-proov').  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Disproved 
(-prtmvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Disi'miviNG.]  [Prt-t.  liix-  -^ 
prove:  of.  OF.  desprover.l  1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or 
erroneous  ;  to  confuto  ;  to  refute. 

That  false  Bupi)ositiuii  I  uUvuiiccd  in  order  to  disprove  it. 

2.  To  .lisallow  ;  to  disapprove  of.     \_Obs.']        Stirling. 

Dls-prov'er  l-Si')!  ^^-     ^""  ^^'"^  (liaprdvt^H  or  cunfiitc's. 

DiB'pro-vlde'  (dls'pro-vid'),  v.  t.  Not  to  provide  ; 
to  fail  to  provide.     [/>/w.]  Boyle. 

Dls-pimct'  (dta-prinkt/),  n.  Wanting  in  punctilious 
reajieet ;  discourteous.     [6/as-.] 

That  wcro  di^pnnrt  to  tliu  Imlics.  B-  Jonson. 

DIfl-punct',  I'.  /.  [See  iHt  iJisi'UNOE.]  To  expunRe. 
Wbs.-\  -''V^- 

Dla-punge'  (-r»^'>j')»  v.  t.  [L.  dispungere  to  prick 
apart,  /.  *■.,  clierk  ort  the  debts  and  tredita  of  an  account ; 
(lis-    I-  }ntnqric  to  prick.]     To  expunge  ;  to  erase.  [ObS-l 

Dis-punge%  v.  t.    Sei^  DisroNoE.    \_Obs.'] 

Dls-pun'lsh-a-We  (dTK-pun'THli-A-b'l),  a.  Without 
penal  restraint;  not  piuii«li;il'le.     [A'.]  bwijt. 

DlS-pur'pose  (dU-par'i>n«),  v.  t.  To  dissuade;  to 
frustrate;  ^^,  to  .U  spur  po.sc  \i\iiiH.     [i?.]         A.  Brewer. 

Dls-purse' (-pftiV),  f. /.    To  disburse.    yObs.]    bhak. 

Dis'pur-vey'  (dTs'pnr-vaO,".^  \y^^^-  dis- -\- purvey: 
cf.  OF.  ih'sporvcuir^  F.  depourvoir.'}  To  disfurnish  ;  to 
atrip.     [OI'.s.-\  Heyicood. 

Dls'par-vey'ance  (-va'ans),  n.  Want  of  provisions; 
lack  of  food.     iObsA  ^         Spenser. 

Dls'pU-ta-ble  (drH'pti-t&-b'l ;  277),  o.  [L.  dispntabi- 
lis:  of.  F.  flispnlnble.  See  Dispute,  7-.  ('.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  disputed  ;  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  con- 
troverted, or  contested  ;  of  doubtful  certainty  or  propri- 
ety ;  controvertible;  as,  disputable  opinions,  proposi- 
tions, points,  or  questions. 

Actinns.  every  one  of  whicti  is  very  di-^piiUthk.    Jer.  Taiitor. 

2.  Disputatious;  contentious,     \_0bs.1  Shnk. 

Dls'pu-ta-ble-neSB.  n.    State  of  being  disputable. 

Dls'pu-tac'i-ty  (<Us'pu-tiIs'T-ty),  7i.  [See  Dispute, 
r.  i.]     I'r.'iieneHs  toiUspute.     iObs.^.  Bp.  Ward. 

Dfa'pU-tant  (dtH'i.n-t'Mit),  a.  [L.  di.'iputans,  p.  pr.  of 
dispu/are:  cf.  F.  disputunt.  See  Dispute,  v.  i.^  Dis- 
putiuR;  engaged  in  controversy.  Milton. 

Dls'pu-tant,  «.  One  who  disputes ;  one  who  argues 
in  opposition  to  another ;  one  appointed  to  dispute  ;  a 
controvertist ;  a  reasoner  in  opposition. 

A  6in"ularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dlapntant. 

Jlnatula'/. 

DlS'pU-ta'tlon  (-ta'slmn),??.  [OE.  desputeson,  dispu- 
tncion,  OF.  ifespnteisnUy  F.  disputation.,  fr.  L.  dispntntio. 
See  Dispute,  v.  /.]  1.  The  act  of  disputing;  a  reason- 
ing or  argumentation  in  opposition  to  something,  or  on 
opposite  sides ;  controversy  in  words ;  verbal  conte.st 
respecting  the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition, 
or  argument. 

2.  A  rhetorical  exercise  in  which  parties  reason  in 
opposition  to  each  other  on  some  question  proposed. 

DiS'pu-ta^tlous  (-shus),  a.  Inclined  to  dispute ;  apt 
to  cavil  or  controvert ;  characterized  by  dispute ;  as,  a 
disputatious  person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  ot  a  future  life  was  no  recommenda- 
tion of  till?  lu'w  religion  to  the  wits  and  philusophers  of  that 
dispiilatiouA  [ii'rinil.  P,ncki<tiii^h'-. 

—  Dis'pu-ta'tlous-ly,  ndv.  —  DlB'pu-ta'Uous-ness,  v. 

Dls-pUt'a-tive  (dts-put'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  disjnitufir/fs.] 
Disposed  to  dispute ;  inclined  to  cavil  or  to  reason  in 
opposition;  a.s,  a.disputativetem\)eT.  I.  Watts. 

DlS-pute'  (dTs-puf),  V- «'.  limp.  &  p.p.  Disputed; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disputing.]  [OE.  despiifm,  disputeyi, 
OF.  despute}',  dispufer,  F.  disputer^  from  L.  dispiitare, 
dispufatum;  dis--\-putar€ to cXqtxu;  hence,  fig.,  to  clear 
up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  tliink.  See  Putative,  Pure.] 
To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue  against  something 
maintained,  upheld,  or  claimed,  by  another  ;  to  discuss ; 
to  reason  ;  to  debate;  to  altercate;  to  wrangle. 

Therefore  disputed  [reasoned,  Rev.  Vcr.\  he  in  the  nyna^ngiie 
with  the  Jews.  ArlR  xvii.  17. 

Dls-pUte^  V.  f.  1.  To  make  a  subject  of  disputation  ; 
to  argue  pro  and  con  ;  to  discuss. 

The  rest  I  reserve  until  it  be  disputed  how  the  magistrate  is 
to  do  herein.  Mdton. 

2.  To  oppose  by  argument  or  assertion  ;  to  attempt  to 
overthrow ;  to  controvert ;  to  express  dissent  or  oppo- 
sition to ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  deny  the  truth  or  valid- 
ity of ;  as,  to  dispute  assertions  or  arguments. 

To  sei^e  goods  under  the  disputed  authority  of  writs  of  assist- 
ance.  Jiancioft. 

3.  To  strive  or  contend  about ;  to  contest. 

To  tiispute  the  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  Spaniards. 

I'rcscolt. 

4.  To  struggle  against ;  to  resist.     {Obs."] 

Dispnle  it  [grief]  like  a  man.  Shak. 

Syn,  — To  controvert;  contest;  gainsay ;  doubt ;  ques- 
tion ;  argue  ;  debate  ;  discuss  ;  impugn.    See  Argue. 
Dls-pute',  71.     [Cf.  F.  dispute.     See  Dispute,  v.  i."] 

1.  Verbal  controversy ;  contest  by  opposing  argu- 
ment or  expression  of  opposing  views  or  claims  ;  contro- 
versial discussion  ;  altercation ;  debate. 

Addicted  more 
To  contemplation  and  profound  di.spute.        Milton. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle  ;  quarrel.  Dc  Foe. 
Beyond   dispute.  Without   dispute,   indisputably ;  incon- 

trovertibly. 

Syn.  —  Altercation  ;  controversy  ;  argumentation  :  de- 
bate ;  ilisiiissinn  ;  <[uarrel ;  disagreement ;  difference  ; 
coiitciitiMii ;   wrangling.     See  Altercation. 

Dls-pute'lesS,  a.  Admitting  no  dispute  ;  Incontro- 
vertil.U".  Bailey. 

Dls-put'er  (dTs-pufer),  n.  One  who  disputes,  or  who 
is  given  to  disputes  ;  a  controvertist. 

Where  is  the  diiptitfT  of  this  world  ?     1  Cor.  i.  20. 

Dls-pn'tl-son  (dts-pu'tT-zun),  71.  [See  Disputation.] 
Dispute  ;  discussion.     [065.]  Chaucer. 


Dls -qual'l  fl-ca'tion  (-ITr -  kw51T -  fT -  ka'shOn),      n. 

1.  Till-  ;ic  t  nl  dihqirdifying,  or  state  of  being  diKipiali- 
flfd  ;  wiiiit  of  qiiiditii;iti(jii  ;  incompetency;  diBability ; 
aH,  the  disqualijicationui  men  for  holding  certain  olllct!B. 

2.  Tlmt  wliicli  diiiqualifies;  that  which  incapacitateH 
or  makes  unlit ;  as,  conviction  of  crime  is  a  dis<pialijica- 
tio7i  of  a  person  for  oflke  ;  Bickne&B  \b  a,  dijiQuatiJlcation 
for  labor. 

I  iniiHt  Btill  retiiiii  the  conHcinURneBB  of  thohc  diiqunlifientioDf- 
wincli  yuii  have  heen  plcuBcd  to  overlook.  Sir  J.  Shore. 

Dls-qual'i-fy  (dTH-kw51'T-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  r- 
Disqualified  (-fid) ;  ;>.  pr.  Jic  vb.  n.  DisyuALiPYiNO.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  properties  necessary 
for  any  purpose;  to  render  unfit;  to  incapacitate;  — 
with /or  Qvjrom  before  the  purpose,  state,  or  act. 

My  common  ilhifMS  utterly  dwqualijics  me  for  all  convorBa- 
tiiin";  1  niuan  my  deafncas.  Sivijt. 

Men  are  not  dimiimli licit  by  their  engagcmcnte  in  trade  fruin 
being  received  in  liightociely.  Sotahey. 

2.  To  deprive  of  some  power,  right,  or  privilege,  by 
positive  restriction;  to  disable;  to  debar  legally;  as,  a 
convirtion  of  perjury  disi/iia/ifif's  a  man  to  be  a  witness. 

DIS-quan'ti-ty  (<lT.s-k\voii'tT-ti?),  v.  t.  To  duninish 
tiu- quiintity  of  ;  to  lesheii.      [Obs.]  Shak. 

Dls-qui'et  (dTs-kwi'et),  a.  Deprived  of  quiet;  im- 
putii'nt;  restless;  uiL-aHy.      [7?.]  Shak. 

Dls-qui'et,  n.  Want  of  quiet ;  want  of  tranquillity  in 
body  or  mind  ;  uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ;  disturbance  ; 
anxiety.  'V»-/77. 

Dis-qui'et,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Disquieted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  DisguiETiNG.]  To  render  unquiet;  to  deprive  of 
peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  restless  ; 
to  di.sturb. 

Wliv  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  tliou/Zui- 
</»irft(/ within  me  'f  ^'«-  xhi-  U. 

A;;  quiet  as  thcfle  disquieted  times  wilt  permit.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  To  harass  ;  disturb  ;  vex  ;  fret ;  excite ;  agitate. 

Dls-qul'et-al  (-"1),  h.  The  act  of  disquieting  ;  a  state 
of  disquiet.     [Obs.l 

[It]  roars  and  strives  'gainst  its  disquictal.    Dr.  I!.  Mure. 

DiS-qul'et-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
quiets, or  makes  uneasy  ;  a  disturber. 

Dis-qul'et-lul  Cdi.>,-kwi'6t-ful),  a.  Producing  iiiquie- 
tuihi  <u-  uneasiness.     [A'.]  Barrow. 

Dls-qul'et-lve  (-Tv),  a.    Tending  to  disquiet.     [R-l 

Dls-qui'et-ly,  "dv.  In  a  disquiet  manner  ;  uneasily  ; 
as,  lie  rested  disqnietly  that  night,     [i?.]  Wiseman. 

Dis-qui'et-ment  (dis-kwi'gt-ment),  7i.  State  of  being 
disquieted;  imeasiness  ;  harassment.     [B-'\       Hopkins. 

Dls-qul'et-ness,  n.  Disturbance  of  quiet  in  body  or 
mind;  restlessness;  uneasiness.  Hooker. 

Dls-qui'et-OUS  (-us),  a.     Causing  uneasiness.     [A*.] 
So  distasteful  and  di^f/tiirtous  to  a  number  of  men.    MiUnn. 

Dis-qui'e-tude  (-e-tud),  n.  Want  of  peace  or  tran- 
quillity  ;  uneasiness  ;  disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  anxiety. 

Feurs  and  di.<qni€tude,  and  unavoidable  anxieties  of  mind. 

Abp.  Sharp. 

Dls'qul-sl'Uon  (dts'kwT-zTsh'un),  n.  [L.  disquisitio, 
fr.  dis'juirerc  to  uiquire  diligently,  investigate;  dis- -\- 
quaerere  to  seek.  See  Quest.]  A  formal  or  eysteinatie 
inquiry  into,  or  discussion  of,  any  subject ;  a  full  exami- 
nation or  investigation  of  a  matter,  with  the  arguments 
and  facts  bearing  upon  it ;  elaborate  essay  ;  dissertation. 

For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well 
qualiiied.  Macaulay. 

Dls'qui-sl'tlon-al  (-t1),  a.  Pertaining  to  disquisition  ; 
of  the  nature  of  .libtiuibition. 

DlB'qui-s!'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj?),  a.  Pertaining  to  disqui- 
sition; disquisitional. 

DiS-quis'i'tive  (dts-kwTz'T-tTv),  a.  Relating  to  dis- 
quisition ;  innd  of  dibcussiou  or  investigation  ;  examin- 
ing ;  inquisitive. 

Dls-quisi-to'rl-al  (-to'rT-ffl),  a.    Disquisitory. 

Dis-quis'i-tO-ry  (-t6-ry)i  "■  Of  or  pertaining  to  dis- 
qui.sitioii;  disqui.sitive.  A.'(^  Ber. 

Dis-range'  (dTs-ranj'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  range:  cf. 
OF.  drsraigier^  F.  deranger.  See  Derange,  Disrank] 
To  disarrange.     [Obs.'\  '•  "'"'■ 

Dis-rank'  (dTs-rSnk' ;  see  Dis-),  v.  t.   [Cf.  Derange.] 

1.  To  degrade  from  rank.     [Obs.l 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion.         Decker. 
DIs-rate'  (dls-raf),  v.  t.     To  reduce  to  a  lower  rating 

or  rank  ;  to  degrade.  Marryat. 

Dis-ray' (-ra'),  I'rtWff?)/ of  Disarray.  [Obs."]  Holland. 
Dis-re'al-lze  (dis-re'r/l-iz),  v.  t.     To  divest  of  reality  ; 
to  make  uncertain.     [_Obs.'\  Udall. 

Dls're-gard'  (dTs/re-gardO,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  T>.  Dis- 
regarded ;  7J. ;)''.  &  vb.  n.  Disregarding.]  Not  to  re- 
gard ;  to  pay  no  heed  to  ;  to  omit  to  take  notice  of  ;  to 
neglect  to  observe  ;  to  slight  as  unworthy  of  regard  or 
notice  ;  as,  to  disregard  tlie  admonitions  of  conscience. 
Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame.  Blachnore. 
DlS'ro-gard',  n.  The  act  of  disregarding,  or  the 
state  of  being  disregarded  ;  intentional  neglect ;  omis- 
sion of  notice  ;  want  of  attention ;  slight. 

The  disret/ard  of  experience.  WhcireU. 

Dls're-gard'er  (-gard^r),  n.     One  who  disregards. 
Dls're-gard'ful  (-gard'f ul),  a.   Neglectful ;  negligent ; 
heedless;  rt'i^MriUeas. 

Dis're-gard'Iul-ly,  adv.    Negligently;  heedlessly. 
DiS-rel'lsh  (dTs-rSKTsh;   see   Dis-),  n.     1.  Want   of 
relisli  ;  dislike  (of  the  palate  or  of  the  mind)  ;  distaste  ; 
a  slight  degree  of  disgust ;  as,  a  disrelish  for  some  kinds 
of  food. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  disrel- 
ish to  be  told  of  their  duty.  JiurKe. 
2.  Absence  of  relishing  or  palatable  quality :  bad 
taste  ;  nauseousness.  Milton. 
Dis-rePlsh,  '■.  t.  [imp.  S:p.p.  Disrelished  (-Tsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disrelishing.]  1.  Not  to  relish  ;  to  re- 
gard as  unpalatable  or  offensive;  to  feel  a  degree  of 
disgust  at.  PoP^' 
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2.  To  deprive  of  relish  ;  to  make  nauseous  or  disgust- 

iui.:  ill  a  hliL:lit  degree.  Milton. 

Dlsre-mem^er  (dTH/rf-m6u)'ber),  v.  t.  To  fail  to  re- 
in.ml^er  ;  to  forget.     \_(>bs.  or  Archaic] 

Dis're-pair'  (-pSr'),  7i.     A  state  of  being  in  bad  con- 
ditn^n,  umi  wanting  repair. 
'ilif  fortilioiiti'iiih  were  ancient  and  in  'liitrrpair.     Sir  W,  Scott. 

Dls-rep'u-ta-bU'l-ty  (dTb-reiVG.tiUjTn-ty),  n.     The 

Htate  of  lieing  dihieputable.      [A,] 

Dls-rep'u-ta-ble  (dI«-r6|/ij-ti-hM),  a.    Not  reputable; 

of  bad  repute;  u'lt  ill  esteem  ;  dishonorable;  disgracing 
tlie  reputation  ;  tending  to  bring  into  diBehtccm;  as,  it 
is  disreputable  to  associate  familiarly  with  the  raean,  the 
lewd,  and  the  profane. 

Why  fhouM  you  think  that  conduct  diirrjiufahh  in  pHcito 
which  yuu  jirobably  consider  a^  laudable  In  youreelf  ? 

Jip.  Walton. 

Syn.  —  Dishonorable  ;  discreditable;  low;  mean;  dia- 
graeeful ;  hhamehil, 

Dlfl-rep'u-ta-bly,  adv.     In  a  disreputable  manner. 

Dis-rep'U-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  7i.  Lows  or  want  of  rep*- 
utatioii  or  good  name;  dishonor;  diftreputc; ;  disesteem. 
"  A  disrtj,u(ati<m  of  piety."  Jer.  Taijlor* 

Dis're-pute'  (dTs're-p'ut'),  n.  Iross  or  want  of  repu- 
tation; ill  character  ;  disesteem  ;  discredit. 

At  the  I)eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  astrology  fell  into 
general  di.iii^pnfe.  •"•i'-  "  ■  -Scott. 

Syn.  —  Disesteem  ;  discredit;  dishonor;  disgrace. 

Dis're-pute',  v.  t.      To  bring  into  disreputation ;   to 
hold  in  dihlionor.     [A.] 
.More  inclined  to  love  them  than  to  disrepute  them.  Jrr.  Tai/lor. 

DIs're-SpCCt'  (dTs're-HpSkt'),  71.  Want  of  respect  or 
reverence  ;  disesteem  ;  incivility  ;  discourtesy. 

Impatience  of  beurin;;  tlie  Ica^t  affruiit  or  dtA.fjiccl.    Pope. 

Dls're-spect',  v.  t.    To  show  disrespect  to. 

\\\-  have  ihnris/irrted  and  (ili;,'hted  God.       Comher. 

Dls're  spect  a-bU'l-ty  (-4rbin-t5),  n.    Want  of  re- 

sp.-rtability.  Thackeray, 

Dis  re-spect'a  We  (-spSkf 4-b'I), a.  Not  respectable; 
diMepntalde.  M.  Amold, 

Dis're-spect'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disrespects. 
Dls're-Spect'ful  (-fijl),  "■    Wanting  in  respect;  mani- 
festing diHesteeiii  or  lack  of  respect ;  uncivil ;   as,  disrC' 
.y.rrf/ul    behavior.  —  DlsTe-SpeCfful-ly,    (/(/f.  —  Dls'- 

rospect'iul-ness,  n. 

Dis're-spect'ive  (-Tv),  a.  Showing  want  of  respect; 
disrespectful.      [Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-rev'er-ence  (dts-rSv'er-^ns),  v.  t.  To  treat  irrev- 
erently or  with  disrespect.     [Obs.\  Sir  T.  More. 

Dls-robe'  (dls-rob' ;  see  Dis-),  v.  f.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disrobed  (-robd') ;  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disrobing.J  To  di- 
vest of  a  robe;  to  undress  ;  figuratively,  to  strip  of  cov- 
ering; to  divest  of  that  wliich  clotlies  or  decorates;  as^ 
autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  verdure. 

Two  great  peers  were  difrohtd  of  their  glory.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

DIs-rob'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  disrobea. 

Dis-roof  (dis-roof),  V.  t.      To  unroof.   [A.]    Carlyle. 

Disroot'  (-roof),  V.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Disrooted  ;  p. 
pr.  &,  vb.  71.  Disrooting.]  To  tear  up  tlie  roots  of,  or  by 
the  roots  ;  hence,  to  tear  from  a  foundation  ;  to  uproot. 

A  piece  of  pround  disrooted  from  its  situation  by  enbterrane- 
oue  inundations.  Gold»,i,ith. 

Dis-rout'  (dTs-rouf).  ''.  i-  [Cf.  OF.  desrouter,  F. 
d/'routrr.'\    To  put  to  rout.  Taylor  (Hi30). 

Dls-nid'der  (dts-rud'der),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  tha 
rudder,  as  a  sliip. 

Dls-ru'li-ly  (dTs-ru'lT-iy),  adv.  In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner,    [0/,.s\]  Rom.  of  R. 

Dis-ru'ly  (dls-ruMJ),  (7.    Unruly ;  disorderly     [Obs.') 

Dis-rupt'  (dis-riipt'),  a.  [L.  disruptus,  diruptus^  p. 
p.  of  disrumpere,  dirumpere,  to  break  or  burst  asunder; 
dis-  -j-  i§impere  to  break,  burst.  See  Rupture.]  Rent 
off ;  torn  asunder  ;  severed  ;  disrupted. 

Dis-nipt',  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disrupted;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
ji.  LusRLi'TiNG.]     To  break  asunder  ;  to  rend.    Thomson. 

Dis-nip'tion  (dTs-rUp'shun),  7J.  [L.  disruptio,  dirup- 
tio.]  Tlie  act  of  rending  asunder,  or  the  state  of  being- 
rent  asunder  or  broken  in  pieces  ;  breach  ;  rent ;  dilacer- 
ation  ;  rupture  ;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks  in  an  earth- 
quake ;  disruption  of  a  state. 

Dis-niptlve  (dts-riip'tTv),  a.  Causing,  or  tending- 
to  cause,  disruption  ;  caused  by  disruption  ;  breaking 
through;  bursting;  as,  the  disruptive  discharge  of  an- 
electrical battery.  MchoU 

Dis-nip'ttire  (-tur).  n.    Disruption.    [A-]    Jefferson. 

Dls-sat  is  taction  (dTs-sXt'Ts-fak'hhun),  n.  The  state 
of  beiii'^'  ili?^:^ati.-tiid,  unsatisfied,  or  discontented  :  imea- 
siue.ss  [rrueeediiig  from  the  want  of  gratification,  or  from 
disappointed  wishes  and  expectations. 

The  ambitious  man  has  little  happinc?>,  but  is  subject  to- 
much  uneasiness  and  di>salis/acti"u.  .Iddigrm. 

Syn.  —  Discontent ;  discontentment ;  displeasure  ;  dis- 
approbation ;  distaste ;  dislike. 

DlS-sat'is-fac'tO-ry  i-tt-rf),  n.  Causing  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  unable  to  give  content ;  unsatisfactory ;  displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  the  different 
.citatcs  tn  one  uniform  rule,  would  nrnhably  have  been  as  (i»saat^ 
isrhctari/  to  some  of  the  States,  as  difficult  for  the  Convention. 
-'  -^  A.  Haindton. 

—  Dls-sat'is-fac'to-rl-ness  (-tS-rT-nes).  n. 

Dls-sat'is-fy  (dls-s5t'i.s-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Dis- 
satisfied (-fid) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Diss.^tisfyiso.]  To- 
render  unsatisfied  or  discontented;  to  excite  uneasiness 
in  by  frustrating  wishes  or  expectations;  to  displease  by 
the  want  of  something  requisite  ;  as,  to  be  dissatisfied^ 
with  one's  fortune. 

The  dissatisjied  factions  of  the  autocracy.    Bancroft. 

DlS'Seat'  (dTs-sef),  r.  t.    To  unseat,     [i?.]         Shak. 

Dis-sect'  (dTs-s5kt').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissecting.]  [L.  dissectux,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
secare  ;  dis- ■\' secare  \.o  QwX.     See  Section.]     1.  {Anat.) 
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DISSIPABLE 


To  divide  into  separate  parts  ;  to  cut  in  pieces ;  to  sepa- 
rate and  f xpose  the  parts  of,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  for 
■examination  and  to  show  their  structure  and  relations  ;  to 
anatomize. 

2.  To  analyze,  for  the  purposes  of  science  or  criticism  ; 
to  divide  and  examine  luinutely. 

This  parafrniph  ...  I  have  disstvttil  for  a  sample.    Anerhnnj. 

Dis-secVed  (dTs-s£kf  Sd),  a.  1.  Cut  into  several  parts ; 
divided  into  sections ;  as,  a  dissetie'l  map. 

2.  (i^rV.)  Cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions;  as, 
a  dissectf'ti  leaf. 

DlS-sect'l-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dissected, 
or  separ-ited  by  dissection.  Paley. 

Dls-sect'lng,  a.  1.  Dividintr  or  separatini?  the  parts 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body;  as,  a  (//wfc-//;)^  aneu- 
rism, one  which  makes  its  way  between  or  within  the 
coats  of  an  artery. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  received  during,  a  dissec- 
tion ;  as,  a  dissecting  wound. 

3.  Used  for  or  in  dissecting ;  as,  a  dissectiug  knife ;  a 
dissecting  microscope. 

Dls-Sec'Uon  (dls-seb'shun),  n.      [Cf.  F.  dissection.1 

1.  The  act  of  dissecting  an  animal  or  plant;  a.s,  dis- 
section  of  the  human  body  was  held  sacrilege  till  the 
time  of  Francis  I. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  separating  or  dividing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  critical  examination. 

3.  Anything  dissected ;  especially,  some  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  an  animal  or  plant  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  structure  ;  an  anatomical  specimen  so  prepared. 

Diflsection  wound,  a  poisoned  wound  incurred  during  the 
dissection  nf  a  dead  body. 

DiS'Sect'or  (dls-sgk'ter),  n,  [Cf.  F.  dissectextr."]  One 
who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 

Dls-selze'  (dls-sez').  ^'-  '•  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disseized 
(-sezd');  p-  P^-  &vb.  n.  Disseizing.]  [Pref.  dis—^seize: 
cf.  F.  dessaisir.'l  {Law)  To  deprive  of  seizin  or  posses- 
sion ;  to  dispossess  or  oust  wrongfully  (one  in  freehold 
possession  of  land); — followed  by  o/;  as,  to  disseize  a 
tenant  of  his  freehold.     [Written  also  disseise.'] 

Whic!)  isava^c  beasts  strive  as  car;er!v  to  keep  and  hold  those 
eolden  mine?,  as  the  Anmaspiuns  to  disseize  them  thereof. 

J/'>lla7i<L 

DlS''sel-ZGe'  (dts'se-ze'),  n.  (Lmc)  A  person  disseized, 
or  put  out  of  possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully; — cor- 
relative to  disseizor.     [Written  also  disseisee.] 

Dls-serzln  (dTs-se'zTn),  n.  [OF.  dessnis^iije.'}  (Law) 
The  act  of  disseizing  ;  an  unlawful  dispossessing  and 
ouster  of  a  person  actually  seized  of  the  freehold. 
OVritten  also  dissfisin.]  Blacks/one. 

Dls-sel'zor  (-z5r),  n.  (Lntr)  One  who  wrongfully  dis- 
seizes, or  puts  another  out  of  possession  of  a  freehold. 
^Written  also  disseisor.']  BInckstone. 

Dls-sei'zor-ess,  n.    \Lau)  A  woman  who  disseizes. 

Dls-sei'zure  (-se'zhur;  135),  n.     Disseizin.        Speed. 

DlS'Sem'blance  (dTs-s£ni'bh7us),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dissem- 
llnnce.  Hi-c  lussEMBLE.j  Want  of  resemblance;  dissi- 
militude.    [7*.]  Osborne. 

DlB-sem Glance,  n.  [Dissemble  +  -ance.]  The  act 
or  art  of  dissembling  ;  dissimulation.     [06.?.] 

DlS-sem'l)le(dTs-sSni'b'l).  ?■.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DISSEM- 
BLED(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dissembling  (-bling).]  [OF. 
dissembler  to  be  dissimilar  ;  pref.  dis-  (L.  ilis-)  -f-  F.  sem- 
Tiler  to  seem,  L.  simt/lfire  to  simulate  ;  cf.  L.  dissinmlnre 
to  dissemble.     See    Simulate,  and    cf.   Dissimulate.] 

1.  To  hide  under  a  false  semblance  or  seeming  ;  to 
feign  (something)  not  to  be  what  it  really  is ;  to  put  an 
untrue  appearance  upon  ;  to  disguise;  to  mask, 

Bisseiiiblc  all  your  sriefs  and  discontents.  Shak. 

Perhaps  it  was  ri^ht  to  t!i!iiif)iihJc  your  love, 
But  —  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ;' 

J.  P.  Kemhlr. 

2.  To  put  on  the  semblance  of ;  to  make  pretense  of ; 
ZO  simulate ;  to  feign.  k 

He  soon  di.ifemhh'd  a  sleep.  Tath'v. 

Syn.  — To  conceal;  disguise;  cloak;  cover;  equivo- 
cate.   See  Conx-eal. 

Dla-aemn)le,  '■.  i.  To  conceal  the  real  fact,  motives, 
rintention,  or  sentiments,  under  some  pretense  ;  to  as- 
sume a  false  appearance  ;  to  act  the  hypocrite. 

He  that  hateth  ili*ncmhleth  with  his  lips.     Prov.  xxvi.  24. 

He  [an  enemy]  (/ijw<'//«6fc'(  when  he  assumes  nn  air  of  fricnd- 
thip.  C. ./.  Smir/i. 

DlS-sezn'bler  (dTs-sSm'bler),  n.  One  who  dissembles; 
one  who  conceals  Ins  opinions  or  dispositions  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  a  hypocrite. 

It  in  the  weakest  sort  of  politicians  that  arc  the  greatest  f/i."!- 

■Semhlcrii.  JSnrnn. 

Prie-iti*.  princes,  women,  no  '/i,wm'(/<T,«  here.        Pnfie. 

Syn."  Dissembler,  HYPfK-Rirr.  A  person  is  called  a 
rfi.v.'(»^;»fc/''r  with  reference  to  his  <'rincc;iliii('nt  of  his  real 
character,  and  a  fnjpocrite  with  rrfcri-n'o  to  Iiis  as:^vnnp- 
tion  of  a  false  character.  Itut //'//""/"'''  is  thi-  ritronger 
word,  beiiiK  commonly  used  to  characterize  a  person  who 
is  liabitually  insincere  and  false,  especially  one  who 
jiiakes  professions  of  goodness  when  his  aims  are  selfish 
and  hirt  life  romipt. 

Dls-Sem^Ung  (dtH-Hem'blTnt:),  ".  Tliat  dissembles; 
*ypo«riti<a]  ;  f.ilse.  —  DIs-SOm'bUng-ly,  m/v. 

Dla-Bem'l-nate  (dls-sSm'T-nat),  ?■.  /.  &  i.  {imp.  &  p. 
p.  Disseminated;  p.  pr.  &  rb,  v.  Disseminating.]  [L. 
dir.spiiiinaliis,  p.  p.  of  dijtseininarc  to  disseminate;  ills- 
-f  seniivnre  to  sow,  semen  seed.  See  Seminary.]  1.  To 
aow  broadcast  or  as  seed  ;  to  scatter  for  growtli  and 
propagation,  like  seed  ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  ditfuse ;  as, 
principles,  ideas,  opinions,  ami  errors  are  disseminated 
ivhen  they  are  sprea^l  abroad  fttr  propagation. 

2.  To  spread  or  extend  by  dispiTsion. 

A  marly  uniform  ami  cfniitant  lire  or  heat  ditnpminfifft} 
throujthfiiit  the  b<«ly  of  the  earth.  Wonduard. 

Syn.  — To  nprcad;  dilTusc ;  propagate;  circulate;  die- 
jpersc ;  scatter. 

DU-aem'l-na'ted  (dTs-uBmT-nS'tSd),  p.  a,     (Min.) 


Occurring  in  small  portions  scattered  through  some  other  I 
substance. 

Dls-sem'^l-na'tion  (dTs-£em'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  dis- 
seminatio :  cf.  F.  Uij>seniiuatio7i.]  The  act  of  dissemi- 
nating, or  the  state  of  being  disseminated  ;  diffusion  for 
propagation  and  permanence ;  a  scattering  or  spreading 
abroad,  as  of  ideas,  beliefs,  etc. 

The  universal  tlif-stininatiou  of  those  writinss.     f^'af/land. 

Dls-sem'1-na-tive  (dTs-sSm't-na-tTv  or  -ni-tTv),  a. 
Tending  to  disseminate,  or  to  become  disseminated. 

The  effect  of  heresy  is.  hke  the  plague,  infectious  and  dinaem- 
irtdlii-e.  Jtr.  'J'ai/lur. 

Dis-sem'l-na''tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  di^M'iiiinates,  spreads,  or  propagates  ;  as,  dissem- 
iuu('ir.'<  III  iliscase, 

Dls-sen'sion  (.dts-sen'shun),  n.  [L.  disxcri.tio :  cf.  F. 
dissensiun.  See  Dissent.]  Disagreement  in  opinion, 
usually  of  a  violent  character,  jH-oducing  warm  debates 
or  angry  words  ;  contention  in  words  ;  partisan  and  con- 
tentious divisions ;  breach  of  friendship  and  union ; 
strife  ;  discord  ;  quarrel. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputation 

with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

Debates,  dissensions,  uproars  are  thy  joy.       Dryilen. 

A  seditious  person  and  a  raiser-up  of  dissension  among  the 
peupie.  liohynsun  {lion's  i'lo/na). 

Dls-Sen'Sioas  (-shus),  a.  Disposed  to  discord  ;  conten- 
tious ;  dis.-ieMtious.  [A'.]  Ascham.  —  DiS-SGIl'siOUS'ly, 
adr.      Chiijun'in. 

DiS'Sent'  (dls-senf),  7'.  7.  \_inip.  &  p.  p.  Dissented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dissenting.]  [L.  dissenlire,  dissensiun  ; 
dis-  +  sentire  to  feel,  think.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  ditier 
in  opinion  ;  to  be  of  unlike  or  contrary  sentiment ;  to  dis- 
agree ;  —  followed  hy  J'rom. 

The  bill  passed  .  .  .  without  a '/i^Sfn/mff  voice.    JIaUatn. 

Opinions  in  which  nmltitudes  of  men  dissent  from  us. 

Addison. 

2.  (Eccl.)  To  differ  from  an  established  church  in  re- 
gard to  doctrines,  ritea,  or  government. 

3.  To  differ  ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature.  Hooker. 
Dis-sent',  n.     1.  The  act  of  dissenting  ;  difference  of 

opinion ;    refusal   to  adopt   something    proposed ;    uou- 
agreement,  nonconcurrence,  or  disagreement. 

The  dissent  of  no  small  number  [of  peers]  is  frequently  re- 
corded. Hallam. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Separation  from  an  established  church,  es- 
pecially that  of  England  ;  uon conformity. 

It  is  the  dis.-iideiice  of  dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Jlurke- 

3.  Contrariety  of  nature  ;  diversity  in  quality.    [Obs.] 

The  dissent  of  the  metals.  liwoti. 

Syn. —Disagreement ;  variance  ;  difference  ;  noncon- 
currence ;  nonconformity. 

Di5''seil-ta'ne-0as  (dts-'sen-ta'ne-us),  n.  [L.  dissento- 
Tjeus.']  Disagreeing;  contrary;  differing; — opposed  to 
conseiitdnecns.     [E.]  Btirroir. 

Dls'sen-ta-ny  (dTs'seu-tu-ny)i  «•  Dissentaneous ;  in- 
consistt^iit.      I'dts.]  _  Milton. 

Dis  sen-ta'tion  (dts^sSn-ta'shun),  n.  Dissension. 
[Ob.s.]  W.  Broxnie. 

Dis-sent'er  (dTs-sent'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dissents; 
one  wlio  differs  in  opinion,  or  declares  bis  disagreement. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  who  separates   from  the   service  and 
worship  of  an  established  church  ;  especially,  one  who 
disputes  the  authority  or  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  nonconformist. 
Dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  several  countries. 

JUKke. 

Robert  Brown  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  formal  dis^mtcr. 

Shii'Iey. 

^W^  "The  word  is  commonly  applied  only  to  Protes- 
tants. Tlie  Roman  Catholics  are  generally  referred  to  as 
a  distinct  class."  Brande  S:  C. 

Dls-sent'er-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  spirit  or  principles 
of  dissenters,  Ed.  Jiev. 

Dls-sen'tl-ate  (dTs-sen'shT-at),  v.  t.  To  throw  into  a 
state  of  dissent,     [i?-]  Feltham. 

Dls-sen'tient  (-shcnt),  a.  [L.  dissentiens,  p.  pr.  of 
dissmtiir.  S.f  Dissent,  r.i.]  Disagreeing:  declaring 
dissfiit  ;  di-.si'iiting.  —  n.    One  wiin  dissents,    Mnrntilny. 

Dls-sen'tious  (-shiis),  a.  Marked  by  dissensions; 
apt  t'l  liri'i.l  dJMord  ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious;  factious. 
—  Dis  sen'tious-ly,  ndv. 

Dls-sent'ive  (dis-sSn'tTv),  n.  Disagreeing;  incon- 
sistent.    [Ohs.]  FeUhnm. 

Dls-sep'l-ment  (dTs-s5p'T-m^nt),  n.  [L.  dissaepimrn- 
him,  fr.  dissiiijiire  ;  dis-  -]-  snepire  to  hedge  in,  inclose.} 

1.  A  separating  tissue;  a  partition  ;  a  septum. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  partitions  which  divide  a  com- 
pound ovary  into  cells. 

3.  (Zonl.)  One  of  tiie  transverse,  calcareous  partitions 
between  the  radiating  septa  of  a  coral. 

Dls-seit'  (dis-serf),  v.  i.  [L.  disserdis,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
sfrere  ;  dis-  -\-  serere  to  join,  connect ;  cf,  F.  disscrfcr. 
See  SEniEs.]    To  discourse  or  dispute ;  to  discuss,     [/i*.] 

We  have  -//.--crtid  upon  it  a  little  longer  than  wub  neccssiirv, 

dfjh',1/. 

Dis'ser-tate  (dls',ser.tat),  r.  i.  [L,  dissertatns,  p.  p. 
of  di.isertfire  to  discuss,  inteiis.  fr,  disserere.  .See  Dis- 
sert,] To  deal  in  dissertation  ;  to  write  dissertations; 
to  discourse.     [II.]  ./.  Foster. 

DiJS'Ber-ta'tlon(dTa'Her.ta'slirin),  n.  [L.  disserlatio: 
cf.  F.  disscrfiition.]  A  formal  or  elaborate  argumenta- 
tive discoiirhe,  ural  or  written  ;  a  disfpiisition  ;  an  essay  ; 
a  ilJHcuHHion  ;  as,  Dissrrtidiims  on  the  Prophecies. 

Dlfl'ser-ta'tlon-al  ('ns'M''-r-t!i'shiiii-«l),  a.  Relating  to 
diswrtatiniiH  ;  rcHembling  a  dissertation. 

Dle'ser-ta'tlon-ist.  n.    A  writer  of  dissertations. 

Dls'ser-ta'tor  (dlu'ver-fci'ter),  n,  [L.  :  cf,  F.  dissrr- 
tot'iir.]  Om-  ubo  writes  a  dissertation;  one  who  ilis- 
courses.  Boi/le. 

Dls-sert^y  (dTa-sSrtoy)*  adr.    See  DrsERTLr.    [Ohs.] 


DlS'Serve'  (dTs-serv'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disserted 
{-servd') ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Disserving.]  [Pref,  dis-  -j- 
serve :  cf.  F.  desserrir.]  To  fail  tu  serve  ;  to  do  injury 
or  mischief  to  ;  to  damage ;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 

Have  neither  served  nor  diaurved  the  interests  of  any  party, 

Jrr.  Taijar. 

Dls-serv'lce  (dTs-servTs),  n.  [Fref.  dis- -\~  service: 
cf.  F.  dcsservice.]     Injury;  harm;  mischief. 

We  sluill  rather  perform  guud  offices  unto  truth  than  any  dif- 
service  unto  their  relators.  ,SV/-  7',  Jliotvntr. 

Dls-servlce-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  Calculated  to  do  dis- 
service or  liarm  ;  not  serviceable;  injurious;  harmful; 
unserviceable.  Sii<r//Fsbfir;/.  — Dls-serv'lce-a-ble-ness, 
n.    Aorris.  —  Dis-serY'lc'e-a-lily,  ndr. 

DiS-set'tle  (dis-sCt'f  1),  r.  t.     To  unsettle.     [Obs.] 
Dis-set'tle-ment  (-ment),  «.      The  act  of  unsettling, 
or  tlie  state  of  being  unsettled.  Morrell. 

Dis-sev'er  (dls-sev'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissev- 
ered (-erd) ;  ;>,  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dissevering,]  [OF.  des- 
sevrer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -J~  serrcr  to  sever,  F.  sei'rer 
to  wean,  L.  sepnrare  to  separate.  In  this  woni  the  prefix 
is  intensive.  See  Dis-,  and  Sever.]  To  part  in  two ;  to 
sever  thoroughly  ;  to  sunder ;  to  disunite  ;  to  separate ; 
to  disperse. 

The  storm  so  dissevered  the  company  .  .  .  that  most  of  them 

never  met  again.  Sir  p.  Sidney. 

States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent.    1>.  Webster. 

Dls-sev'er,  r.  i.     To  part ;  to  separate.  Cliavcer. 

Dis-sev'er-ance  (-'^'ns),  n.    [OF.  dessevrmice.]    The 

act  of  dissevering  ;  separation, 

Dis-sev  er-a'Uon  (dts-sev'er-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
dissevfiliiu' ;  di-.severance.      [Obs.] 

Dis-sev'er-ment  (-s6v'er-mfnt),n.    [Cf.  OF,  desserre- 

mod.]     DisM'verance.  Sir  \\\  Scott. 

Dis-shad'OW  (dts-shSd'ii),  r,  t.     To  free  from  shadow 

or  shade.     [Obs.]  G.  Fletcher. 

Dis-Sheathe'  (dTs-sheth'),  V.  i.  To  become  unsheathed. 

[Obs.]  Sir  ir.  Baleigh. 

Dis-ship'  (dts-slup'),  V.  t.     To  dismiss  from  service 

on  board  ship.     [Obs.']  llakbiyt. 

Dis-shiv'er  (dts-shlv'er),  v.  i.  &  i.    To  shiver  or  break 

in  pieces.     [Obs.] 

Dls'si-dence  (dxs'sT-dens),  n.  [L,  dissidentin  :  cf.  F. 
dissidenre.  See  Dissident,  n.]  Disagreement ;  dissent; 
separation  from  the  established  religion,  /.  Taylor. 

It  is  the  dii^sidi'nce  of  dissent.  Burke. 

Dls'si-dent  (dts'sl-dent),  a.  [L.  dissidens^  -entis,  p. 
pr,  of  dissiilcrc  to  .sit  apart,  to  disagree;  di^-  -\-  sedere  to 
sit :  cf,  F,  dissident.  See  SiT.]  Not  agreeing  ;  dissent- 
ing; discordant;  different. 

Our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 

RQbim''on(More''  Ufnpia). 
Dis'sl-dent,  7! .    (Eccl.)  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  ; 
one  who  separates  from  the  established  religion. 

The '//-«fi/'>'i/.  habituated  and  taught  to  think  of  hisdis<iidence 
as  a  laudable  and  necessary  opposition  to  ecclesiaslic:il  usurpa- 
tion. J.  Ttnjinr. 
DIs'sl-dent-ly,  ndv.     In  a  dissident  manner. 
Dis-sil'i-ence  (dls-sTPT-ens  or  -yens;  100),  \n.    The 
Dis-sil'1-en-cy  (dTs-sTl'Y-f  n-sy  or  -ycn-sy),      )     act  of 
leaping  or  starting  asunder.                                     Johnson. 
Dis-sll'1-ent  (-T-^nt  or  -yirnt),  a.    [L.  disstlierts,  'entis, 
p,  pr,  of  dissdirc  to  leap  asunder  ;  dis-  +  salire  to  leap.] 
Starting  asunder ;  bursting  and  opening  with  an  elastic 
force  ;  dehiscing  explosively  :  as,  a  dissilient  pericarp. 

DiS'Sl-li'tlon  (dis'sT-lTsh'un),  71.  The  act  of  bursting 
or  springing  apart.     [7?,]  Boyle. 

DlS-Sim'i-lar  (dTs-sTm't-ler),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  +  simi- 
lar: cf.  F.  dissimihiire.]  Not  similar;  unlike;  hetero- 
geneous ;  as,  the  tempers  of  men  are  as  dissiyjiilar  as 
their  features. 

Thi.-  part  is  very  di^siniilar  to  any  other.  Po>df. 

Dis-sim'i-lar'1-ty  (dTs-sTm'T-iarT-tJ-)*  «■     Want    of 
resemblance  ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilitude  ;  variety  ;  as,  the 
dissiiiii!ini/y  of  human  faces  and  forms.     Sir  W.  Jones. 
Dis-sim'i-lar-ly  (dls-sTin'T-ler-ly),  adi\     In  a  dissim- 
ilar manner  ;  in  a  varied  style. 

With  verdant  sliruhs  dissinidarly  fray.  ('.  .'>niart. 

Dls-slm'i-late  f-latl.  r.  t.     To  render  dissimilar. 

Dis-slm  i-la'tion  (dls-sTm'I-la'shQn),  n.     The  act  of 

makiiii:  iii>-^iiiiilar.  //.  Siveet. 

Dis-sim'i-le(dis-sTm'T-l?),  n.     [L.  dissimile^jieut.  of 

dissiinitis  unlike,]     {Rhct.)  Comparison  or  illustration 

by  contraries, 

DlS'Sl-mil'l-tUde  (dts'sT-mTl'T-tiid),  v.  [L,  dissxmili- 
tiido,  Ir  dissiinilis:  cf.  F.  dissiimldnde.]  1.  Want  of 
resemblance  ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilarity. 

JUs^^i'iiilitiiil,'  hetween  the  Divinity  and  images.    Sfdlingfleet. 
2.  {Tibet.)  A  comparition  by  contrast :  a  dissimile. 
DlS'Slm'U-late  (dTs-sTni'S-lSt),  a.     [L,  dissimulatuSt 
p.  p,  oi  dissiiindrtre.    See  DISSEMBLE.]     Feigning;  simu- 
lating ;  pr<t(Midiiig,     [Obs.]  Jfniryson. 
Dis-sim'u-late   (dTs-sIm'G-lat),  v.  i.     To  dissemble; 
to  feign  ;  to  pretend. 

Dls-sim  u-laHlon  (ilTR-BTm'ii-la'shnn),  7j.  [L.  dis- 
simiiUdio:  cf.  F.  dissiimdation.]  The  act  of  dissem- 
bling; a  hiding  under  a  fnlme  appearance ;  concealment 
by  feigning ;  false  pretension  ;  hypocrisy. 

Let  love  be  withnut  dissimidalioii.       Pnm.  xJi.  9. 

Dis/iimulatinn  .  ■  .  when  a  man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments 
that  he  is  nut  that  he  is.  Jincon. 

Siimdntion  is  n  pretense  of  what  is  not,  and  tlisnimuUifiim  a 
c-iueralrneiit  uf  what  is.  Tntlvr. 

Dls-slm'U-la'tor(dT8-8Tm'ii-la'ter),7i,  [L.]  One  who 
diMHiiiiuIates ;  a  dissembler, 

Dls-Blm'ule  (dTs-sTni'til).  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  dissimuler. 
See  ltisMMi:i,ATE.]     To  dissemble.      [Obs.]  Obnucer. 

Dis  Slm'U-ler  (-u-lPr),  n.     A  dinannbler.      [Obs.] 

Dis-slm'U-lour  (-loor),  n.  [OF.  dissimulcur.)  A 
di.ssii  111  tier.      (  Obs.']  (lifiiicer. 

Dis'si-pa-ble  (dts'.sT-pA-bM),  a.  [L.  dissipabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  scattered  or  dissipated.     [B.] 

The  heat  of  thnxe  [iIuhIm  i*  very  i/iM.v}mbie.         liaerm. 
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Dls'Sl-pate  (ilTs'sI-pat),  r.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Dissi- 
PATBi>  ;  j>.  ;"*.  <&  t'li.  n.  DisaifATiMi.]  [L.  (li.tsijxitu.'i, 
11.  n.  ui  (lissipdt'e  ;  dis- -\- mi  ob^uletu  verb  sipare,  su- 
pove,  to  tlirow.]  1.  To  scatter completi-iy  ;  to  UiHporae 
and  cause  to  disappear;  —  used  cap.  of  tlio  diwpersiou  o£ 
thiuga  that  can  never  agaiu  be  collected  or  reatored. 

Dissijiated  tliobe  ioesy  I'lii'ts  nl  urror.  iSelden. 

1  soon  dissipated  hia  leurs,  (  hok. 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilizuliuii  lo  to '/(,<*0'a/'?  all  intoU 
iectuttl  fiicrfy.  Jltizlitf. 

2.  To  destroy  by  wasteful  extravagance  or  lavish  uac  ; 
to  squander. 
The  vast  wealth  .  .  .  was  in  three  years  di.<<sipa/ed.  Dp.  Puniet. 

Syn.  — To  disperse  ;  scatter  ;  dispel;  spend;  expeud  ; 
tiquandor ;  waste  ;  coiiaume  ;  lavish. 

Dls'si-pate,  ?'■  i.  !■  To  eeparate  into  parts  and  dis- 
appear ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  scatter ;  to  diHperse  ;  to  van- 
ish ;  as,  a  fog  or  cloud  gradually  (//.v.«/y>(/^'.«  before  the 
rays  or  heat  of  the  sun  ;  the  heat  of  a  body  dissijudt'.'i. 

2.  To  ho  extravagant,  wasteful,  ur  dissolute  in  the 
pursuit  of  jdeasure  ;  to  engage  in  tUssipatloa. 

Dls'sl-pa'ted(dT3'sT-pa'ted),a.  1.  S.iuandered;  scat- 
tered.    "  Dissijiiilfd  wealtli."  Johnson. 

2.  Wasteful  of  health,  money,  etc.,  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  ;  dissolute  ;  intemperate. 

A  life  irregular  and  dusipafed.  Johnson. 

Dls'Sl-pa'tlon  (-pa'sliun),  n.  [L.  dis.sipatio  :  cf.  F. 
■di.s.sijiu/ioN.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  dissipating  or  dispersing  ;  a 
atato  of  dispersion  or  separation  ;  dispersion;  waste. 

Without  Ios3  or  dissi'iinlion  of  the  matter.         Bacon. 
The  famous  dissipation  of  mankind.    .Sir  31.  Hale. 

2.  A  dissolute  course  of  life,  in  which  health,  money, 
etc.,  are  squandered  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  profuseness 
in  vicious  indulgences,  as  late  hours,  viotoua  living,  etc. ; 
-dissoluteness. 

To  reclaim  the  spendthrift  from  his  dissipation  and  cxtrava^ 
gance.  i'-  iii^nnj. 

3.  A  trifle  which  wastes  time  or  distracts  attention. 
Prevented  from  finishing  tlicin  [tlie  letters]  by  a  tliousand 

avociitionB  and  dvisipuiions.  Swift. 

Dlaaipatlon  of  energy.  Same  as  Degradation  of  energy^ 
undt-r  Degradation. 

Dls'Sl-pa-tlve  (-pd-tTv),  a.     Tending  to  dissipate. 

DiBsipatlvs  syBtom  (il/''c7;.),  an  assumed  .■;y..tt.'m  i>f  mat- 
ter and  niotiniis  in  wliich  forces  of  fii  -Xwa  aiid  nsist- 
aucps  of  othm-  kinds  are  introduced  wiLliout  ri-t;ard  to 
tlie  heat  or  other  molecular  actions  which  they  generate  ; 
—  opposed  to  cmiservidive  system. 

Dls'si-pa-llv'1-ty  (-pa-ttv'T-ty),  n.  The  rate  at  wliich 
palpable  energy  is  dissipated  away  into  other  forms  of 
energy. 

Dls'Slte  (dTs'sit),  a.  {Ij.dissilus.'l  Lying  apart.  [065.] 
Lands  far  diasitc  and  reniutc  asuiidfr.         Holland. 

Dls-Slan'der  (dts-sian'der).  r.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.) 
-f-  .^i/inid'-r.]     To  slander.     [06.^]  Legend  of  Dido. 

Dis-Slan'der,  n.     Slander.     I0hs.'\  E.  Hall. 

Dls-slan'der-ous  (-us),  "•    SLiudcrous.     [06*.] 

DiS-SO'Cia-biri-ty  (dia-so'sha-bil'i-ty),  n.  Want  of 
fiociability  ;  unsociableness.  lip.  Warbiirton. 

Dis-SO'cla-ble  (-so'sha-b'l),  a.  [L.  dissociabiUs^  fr. 
y.lissociare:  cf.  F.  dissociable.  See  Dissociate.]  1.  Not 
well  associated  or  assorted  ;  incongruous. 

They  came  in  two  and  two,  thougli  matclied  in  the  most  dis- 
sociable manner.  Spectator. 

2.  Having  a  tendency  to  dissolve  social  connections ; 
unsuitable  to  society  ;  unsociable. 

Dls-SO'clal  (-shal),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  social :  cf.  L. 
dissociidis.  See  Dissociate,  v.  t.]  Unfriendly  to  so- 
ciety ;  contracted  ;  selfish ;  as,  dissorial  feelings. 

Dls-SO'clal-ize  (.-iz),  r.  /.     To  render  unsocial. 

DlB-SO'cl-ate  ^-shl-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissocia- 
ted ;  p.  pi:  &  lb.  n.  Dissociating.]  [L.  dissociatits^  p. 
p.  of  dissuciare  to  dissociate  ;  dis-  -f-  sociare  to  unite,  as- 
sociate, socius  companion.  See  Social.]  To  separate 
from  fellowship  or  union;  to  disunite  ;  to  disjoin;  as,  to 
^dissociate  the  particles  of  a  concrete  substance. 

Before  Wycbf  3  death  in  1.S.S4,  John  of  Gaunt  had  openlv  rfw- 
socm(e(/ himself  from  the  rffonner.  .1.  )('.  Ward. 

Dls-SO'cl-a'tlon  (-sht-a'shiin  or  -sT-a'sluui ;  100),  7i. 
[L.  dissociiUio  :  cf.  F.  dissociation.'}  1.  Tlie  act  of  dis- 
Bociating  or  disuniting  ;  a  state  of  separation  ;  disunion. 

It  will  add  iniinitely  to  the  dt-iaociationf  distraction,  and  con- 
fusion of  tht-se  Confederate  republics.  Luri:;. 

2.  (Chejn.)  The  process  by  winch  a  compound  body 
breaks  up  into  simpler  constituents  ;  —  said  particularly 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  gaseous  or  volatile  substances  ; 
as,  the  dissociatio7i  of  the  sulphur  molecules  ;  the  dissoci- 
ction  of  ammonium  chloride  iuto  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Dls-SO'ci-a-tlve  (dTs-so'shT-a^tt v),  a.  Tending  or  lead- 
ing to  <li,4Siici:itiiin. 

Dis  so-lu-bil'i-ty  (dts'sS-lu-bTlT-tj?  ArdTs-sSl'u-),  ti. 
Tlie  quality  lit  bi'ing  dissoluble ;  capacity  of  being  dis- 
solved by  iieat  or  moisture,  and  converted  into  a  fluid. 

Dis'SO-lU-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  dissolubdis:  cf.  F.  dis- 
soluble. See  Dissolve,  and  cf.  Dissolvable.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  dissolved  ;  having  its  parts  separable  by  heat 
or  moisture;  convertible  into  a  fluid.  Woodward. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disunited. 

Dis'so-lu-ble-ness,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  dissolu- 
ble :  dissniubility.  Boi/le. 

Dis'SO-lUte  (dts'so-lut),  a.  [L.  dissoltifus,  p.  p"  of 
dissolvcrc:  cf.  F.  dissolu.  See  Dissolve.]  1.  "With 
nerves  unstrung;  weak.     [065.]  Spenser. 

2.  Loosed  from  restraint;  eap..  loose  in  morals  and 
conduct ;  recklessly  abandoned  to  .sensual  pleasures ;  prof- 
ligate ;  wanton;  lewd;  debauched.  "  A  wild  and  rf/.wo- 
iutc  soldier."  Motley. 

Syn.—  Uncurbed ;  unbridled  ;  disorderly  ;  unrestrained ; 
reckless:  wild  ;  wanton ;  vicious;  lax;  licentious;  lewd; 
jakish ;  debauched  ;  profligate. 


Dls'so-lute-ly  (dTs'si-lut-li'),  adv.     In  a  diBBolute 

manner. 

Dls^sO'lUte-ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  diNso- 
lute  ;  lousemtss  of  morals  and  manners  ;  addictedness  to 
sinful  pleasures  ;  debauchery ;  dissipation. 

Chivalry  had  the  vices  of  di&solulrtieis.      Jianerojt. 

DiS'BO-lU'tlon  (dTs'sSdu'shiin),  n.  [OE.  dissohicioun 
diasoluteness,  F.  ilissaliitio?it  fr.  L.  dissolution  fr.  dissol* 
vere.  Bee  Dissolve.]  1.  The  act  of  dissolving,  sunder- 
ing, or  ueparatiug  into  component  parts  ;  separation. 

l)iswlutiiin)i  of  ancient  unuties.  Sliak. 

2.  Change  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state ;  solution  by 
heat  or  moisture  ;  liquefaction;  melting. 

3.  Change  of  form  by  chemical  agency  ;  decomposi- 
tion ;  resolution. 

Tlie  di-sMilufion  of  tlie  compound.  South. 

4.  The  dispersion  of  an  assembly  by  terminating  its 
seaaions  ;  the  breaking  up  of  a  partnership. 

Dissolution  is  the  civd  death  of  Parliament.    Jilackstonr. 
6.  The  extinction  of  life  in  the  human  body ;  separ- 
ation of  the  soul  from  the  body  ;  death. 

We  expected 
Immediate  di--<solution.  Mdton. 

6.  The  state  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  undergoing  lique- 
faction. 

A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw.  S/ioJ:. 

7.  The  new  product  formed  by  dissolving  a  body ;  a 
Eolutiou.  Bacon. 

8.  Destruction  of  anything  by  the  separation  of  its 
parts ;  ruin. 

To  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world.     Hooker. 

9.  Corru[itiuu  of  morals;  dissipation;  dissoluteness. 
\_Ohs.  or  j:.~\  A  fin-bury. 

Di3-S0lv'a-bll'i-ty  (diz-zolv'i^bTl'I-ty),  71.  Capacity 
of  being  dissolved  ;  solubility.  Ilichardso7i. 

Dis-SOlV'a-ble  (diz-zolv''a-b'l),a.  [From  Dissolve,  cf. 
Dissoluble.]  Cajiable  of  being  dissolved,  or  separated 
into  coiiipunent  jiarts  ;  capable  of  being  liquefied  ;  solu- 
ble. —  Dis-solv^a-ble-ness,  n. 

Thoujrh  everything  which  is  Compacted  be  in  its  own  nature 

dissolvable.  Ctulwurfh, 

Such  tilings  as  are  not  dissolvafile  by  the  moisture  of   the 

tousuc.  Sir  J.  yrwton. 

Dis-SOlv'a-tlvo  (-A-tTv),  a.  Having  the  power  to  dis- 
solve anything  ;  .solvent.     [^Obs.'\  Fniinptoii. 

Dis-sblve'  {d\7,-7.oW)n  V.  t.  [(■»?/).  &^.  p.  Dissolved 
(-z51vd') ;  p.  j)r.  tt  vb.  n.  Dissolving.]  [L.  dissolrere, 
dissolutu  til ;  diS'  -{-  solvere  to  loose,  free.  See  Solve,  and 
cf.  Dissolute.]  1,  To  separate  into  component  parts  ; 
to  disorganize  ;  to  break  up  ;  hence,  to  bring  to  an  end  by 
separating  the  parts,  sundering  a  relation,  etc. ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  force  ;  as,  to  dissolve 
a  partnership  ;  to  ilissolve  Parliament. 

Lcot  his  imgovcrncd  rage  dissolve  the  life.         Shak. 

2.  To  break  the  continuity  of ;  to  disconnect ;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  sunder  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  undo  ;  to  separate. 

Nothing  can  dissolve  us.  Shak. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolred  asunder.    Fatrftw. 

For  one  people  to  rli'isoh'c  thenolitical  bands  which  have  con- 

nectt/d  them  with  another.         Thi:  Ueclaralion  of  Indtpc}idi:iivv. 

3.  To  convert  into  a  liquid  by  means  of  heat,  moisture, 
etc. ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  soften. 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears.  Shak. 

4.  To  solve  ;  to  clear  up  ;  to  resolve.  "  Dissolved  the 
mystery. "  Tennyson. 

JIake  interpretations  and  dissolve  doubts.    Uan.  v.  It;. 
6.  To  relax  by  pleasure  ;  to  make  powerless. 

Angels  dijisoh-ed  in  hallelujahs  lie.  Dryden. 

6.    {Laic)  To  annul;  to  rescind;  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease ;  as,  to  dissolve  an  injunction. 
Syn.  — See  Adjourn. 

Dis-SOlve',  V.  i.  1.  To  waste  away  ;  to  be  dissipated  ; 
to  be  decomposed  or  broken  up. 

2.  To  become  fluid  ;  to  be  melted  ;  to  be  liquefied. 

A  fifTure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
iJissolvts  ty  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shak. 

3.  To  fade  away  ;  to  fall  to  nothing  ;  to  lose  power. 

The  charm  dissolves  apace.  Shnk. 

Dis-SOlv'ent  (dTz-zolvVnt),  a.  [L.  dissolrcns,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  dissolrere.']  Having  power  to  dis.solve  a  solid 
body  ;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices  of  the  stomach.  Kuy. 

Dis-SOlv'ent,  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  or  melting  other  substances,  esp.  by  mixture 
with  them  ;  a  menstruum  ;   a  solvent. 

Melted  in  the  crucible  with  proper  (^//sso/rcH',-'.    A.  Smith. 

The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate  tJissoIr- 
ent  to  the  truce.  Motley. 

2.  (3fed.)  A  remedy  supposed  capable  of  di-ssolving 
concretions  in  the  body,  sucli  as  calculi,  tubercles,  etc. 

DiS-solv'er  (-er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  has 
power  to  dissolve  or  dissipate. 

Thou  kind  dissolrcr  of  encroaching  care.         Otniay. 

Dls-solv'ing,  a..  Melting ;  breaking  up  ;  vanishing. 
—  Dls-solv'ing-ly,  adv. 

Dissolving  view,  a  picture  which  grrows  dim  and  is  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  another  on  the  same  field;— an  effect 
produced  by  magic  lanterns. 

Dis'SO-nance  (dts'so-nans),n.  [L.  dissonanfia  :  cf.  F. 
dissona72ce.'\  1.  A  mingling  of  discordant  sounds;  an  in- 
harmonious combination  of  sounds  ;  discord. 

Filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance.  Milton. 

2.  Want  of  agreement ;  incongruity.  Milton. 

Dls'so-nan-cy  {-n*in-sj'),  7i.     Discord ;  dissonance. 

Dls'SO-nant  (dls'so-n^ut),  a.  [L.  dissonant,  -antls^ 
p.  pr.  of  dissonnre  to  disagree  in  sound,  be  discordant; 
dis-  -\-  sonare  to  sound  :   cf.  F.  di^S07iant.    See  Sonant.] 

1.    Sounding  harshly  ;  discordant ;  unbarmonious. 

With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud.    LongftUo^r, 


2.  Disagreeing;  incongruons;  discrepant;  —  with  from 
or  to.     '*  Aiiytliiug  dissonant  to  truth."  tioutft. 

Wliat  can  Ij>'  tmrn-  fl,»*oi,unt  irom  reawwi  ond  nature  than 
thiit  u  uwiu,  nuturutly  irichned  to  Cltnieucj',  bhuuld  nhow  him- 
si-lf  unkind  und  inhumuii  '!  //akewHt. 

DlS-Splrat  (dls-splr'Tt),  V.  t.     Bee  DihPmiT. 
DtB-suade'  (-swad'),  r.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Dibbuaded  ; 

p.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Dissuading.]  [L.  di-ssuadrre,  dissna- 
sum  ;  'lis-  -j  suadere  to  a«lviKf,  jicrsuade  :  cf.  F.  dissua- 
der.  See  Suasion.]  1.  To  advme  or  exliort  againHt;  to 
try  to  persuade  (one  from  a  course).     [_ObsolC8ccnt'\ 

Mr.  IJurchell.on  the  contrary,  tiwsuat/t't/ her  with  great  ardor  ; 
and  I  stood  neuter.  Goldsmith. 

War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  (liasuadfi*.  Milton. 

2.  To  divert  by  jiersuasion  ;  to  turn  from  a  purpose  by 
reasons  or  motives;  —  witli  from;  as,  I  could  not  dis- 
suade hiui  from  his  purpose. 

I  hiiVL-  tried  what  is  poBsiblc  todtssuade  him.  Mad.  TJ'Arhlay. 

Dls-BUad'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  dissuades  ;  a  dehorter. 

Dls-SUa.'sion  (dls-swa'zlmn),  n.  [L.  dissuasio :  cf. 
V.  ili.-i.sua.tion.  tiee  I-)issuade.J  1.  The  act  of  dissuad- 
ing; exhortatiou  against  a  thing  ;  dehortation. 

In  (iplte  of  all  the  dissuaxiowt  of  his  friends.        Hoyle. 

2.  A  motive  or  consideration  tending  to  dissuade ;  a 
dissuasive. 

Dis-stia'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert 
from  a  mc-a^iure  ur  purpose  ;  dehortatory  ;  as,  di.fsuasive 
advice.  —  7z.  A  disBuasive  argument  or  counsel ;  dissmv- 
sion  ;  dehortation.     I'ry7ine.  —  Dis-sua'sive-ly,  culv. 

Dis-SUa'SO-ry  (-sfi-rj),  n.    A  dissuasive.     [/'.] 

Tliia  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill  luck  in 
nil  ill™  'li.^suani'rif.'s.  J-ffirt/. 

Dls-sun'der  (dts-snn'der),  v.  t.  [irnp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
suNDERED  (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  tV  vb.  n.  Dissunderino.J  [Pref. 
diS' (hitoiiB.) -\- stijider.']  To  separate;  to  sunder;  to 
destroy.     [A'.]  Chapman. 

Dis-aweet'en  (dTs-swef'n),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  Bweet- 
ness.      L-^'-l  ^O^-  Jlicfiard.ton. 

Dis'syl-iab'ic  (dTs'sTl-lSblk),  *■/.  [Cf.  F.  dissylla- 
bi'pic.  See  Dissyllable.]  Consisting  of  two  syllables 
only  ;  as,  a  dissi/lln/zir  font  in  poetry.  />'.  J'mson. 

Dls'syMabl-fl-ca'tion  (-I-fl-ka'shun),  n.  A  forming 
into  two  .syllable.'*. 

Dls'syl-lab'i-fy  (-T-fT),  v.  t.     IDissyllable  4-  -/!/.] 

To  form  iuto  two  syllables.  Ogilvie. 

Dls-syPla-blze  (dTs-sTl'lii-blz),  v.  t.    To  form  into 

two  syllables  ;  to  diesj'llabify. 

Dis-syl'la-ble  (-ITs-sina-b'l  or  dis'sTl'li-b'l ;  277),  n. 
[F.  dissyUahe,  L.  disyllabus,  adj.,  of  two  syllables,  fr. 
Gr.  SicniAAa^os  ;  5i-  :=.  6tV  twice  -f-  cru\Xa^7}  syllable.  See 
Syllable.]     A  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,pa-per. 

Dls'sym-met'rlc-al(dTs'sTm-ni6t'rT-kfll),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing symmetry  ;  asymmetrical ;  unsjTn metrical. 

Dis-sym'me-try  (dls-sTm'me-trJ),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -f- 
symmeti-y.']  Absence  or  defect  of  symmetry;  asym- 
metry. 

Dis-sym'pa-thy  (-pA-thjf),  n.  Lack  of  sj-mpathy; 
want  of  interest ;  inditference.     [i?.] 

Dls'tad  (dis'tad),  adv.  {Dist?i[  -)-  L.  ad  toward.] 
{Anai.)  Toward  a  distal  part  ;  on  the  distal  side  of ;  dis- 
tally. 

Dls'taff  (dis'tfff),  n.  ;  pi.  Distaffs 
(-tflfs),  rarely  Distaves  (-t^ivz).  [OE. 
distaf,  dysestafe,  AS.  distaef ;  cf.  LG. 
diesse  the  bunch  of  flax  on  a  distalT, 
and  E.  dizen.  See  Staff.]  1.  The 
staff  for  holding  a  bunch  of  flax,  tow, 
or  wool,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn 
in  spinning  by  hand. 

I  will  the(/i;!?ajrhold  ;  come  thou  and  spin. 
Pairfa.r. 

2.  Used  as  a  symbol  of  the  holder  of 
a  distatf  ;  hence,  a  woman  ;  women,  col- 
lectively. 
His  crown  usurped,  a  distaJT on  the  throne. 
Uri/'fen. 

Some  eny  the  crozier,  some  say  the  dix- 
/ct//  was  too  busy.  Jlmn  U. 

C^^  The  plural  is  regular,  but  ZiiV 
(acfi- occurs  in  Beaumont  A:  Fletcher. 

Descent  by  distaff,  dcsient  on  the  mothers  side. — 
Distaff  Day,  or  St.  Distaff's  Day,  the  morrow  of  the  Epiph- 
any, that  IS,  January  7,  because  working  at  the  distaft  was 
then  resumed,  after  the  Christmas  festival ;  — called  also 
Rock  Day^  a  distati  being  called  a  rock.  Shipley. 

DiS-tain'  (dTs-tan'),  r.  t.  ^imp.  &p.p.  DisTAiNED 
C-taiid');  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distaimng.]  [OE.  desteinen, 
OF.  destdJidre  to  take  away  the  color,  F.  deteindre ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  F.  teindre  to  tinge,  dye,  L.  tingere. 
See  Tinge,  and  cf.  Stain.]  To  tinge  with  a  different 
color  from  the  natural  or  proper  one ;  to  stain ;  to  dis- 
color; to  sully;  to  tarnish;  to  defile; —used  chiefly  in 
poetry.  "  Distained  with  dirt  and  blood."  Spenser. 
[She]  liath  .  .  .  (/i.'<(«f we-/ her  honorable  blood.  Spenser. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distaijis  his  worth.         Shak. 

Dls'tal  (dis'tal),  a.  [From  Distant.]  {Physiol.)  (a) 
Remote  from  the  point  of  attachment  or  origin  :  as,  the 
distal  end  of  a  bone  or  muscle  ;  —  opposed  to  prorimal. 
(b)  Pertaining  to  that  which  is  distal;  as,  the  distal 
tuberosities  of  a  bone. 

Dis'tal-ly,  T^/r.     iAnat.)  Toward  a  distal  part, 

Dlfl'tance  (dls'tfrns),  n.      [F.  distance,  L.  distantia.'] 

1.  The  space  between  two  objects ;  the  length  of  a 
line,  especially  the  shortest  line  joining  two  points  or 
tilings  that  are  separate  ;  measure  of  separation  in  place. 

Even.-  particle  attracts  cverv  other  with  a  force  .  .  .  inversely 
propurtinnoil  to  the  square  of  the  distaiKv.  Sir  I.  Aeicfon. 

2.  Remoteness  of  place  ;  a  remote  place. 

Easily  managed  from  a  distance.  W.  Trving. 

'T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.    T.  Camjihcll. 
[He]  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato.       Addison. 


Girl  spinning,  with 
Distaff  held  un- 
der left  arm. 


use,   unite,   r^de,   full,   iip,    Urn ;    pity ; 
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fobd|   tdht ;    out,   oil ;     cbair ;    go  ;    sing,  Igk ;    tben,   thin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


DISTAJS^CE 

3.  {Racing)  A  space  marked  out  in  the  last  part  of  a 
race  coarse. 

The  horse  that  nn  the  whole  field  out  of  <lUta:ice.  VEstrnniie. 

rL^="  In  trotting  matciies  under  the  rules  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  the  dUUime  varies  with  the  conditious 
of  the  race,  being  8U  yards  in  races  01  mile  heats,  best 
two  in  three,  and  150  yards  in  races  of  two-mUe  heats. 
At  that  distance  from  the  wmning  post  is  placed  the  ais- 
tance  post.  U  any  horse  has  not  reached  tins  distance 
post  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  the 
winning  post,  such  horse  is  iHstanced,  and  disqualitiea  lor 
running  again  during  that  race. 

4.  {Mil.)  Relative  space,  between  troops  in  ranks, 
measured  from  front  to  rear;  —contrasted  with  "i/f r- 
ral.  which  is  measured  from  right  to  left.  ■'Distance 
between  companies  in  close  column  is  twelve  yards. 

Forrotr. 

B.  Space  between  two  .antagonists  in  fencing.       Slink. 

6.  (Fainlinci)  The  part  of  a  picture  which  contams 
the  representa'tion  of  those  objects  which  are  the  farthest 
awav.  esp.  in  a  landscape. 

0^  In  a  picture,  the  Middle  dlatance  is  the  central  por- 
tion between  the  joreijroiind  and  the  distmice  or  the  fx- 
Ireiiie  dis/aiui:  In  a  perspective  dramng,  the  Pomt  of 
distance  is  the  point  where  the  visual  rays  meet. 

7    Ideal  disjunction  ;  discrepancy ;  contrariety.  Locke. 

8.  Length  or  interval  of  time  ;  period,  past  or  future, 
between  two  eras  or  events. 

Ten  years'  du^tance  between  one  and  the  other.      Prior. 
The  writinVs  of  EucUd  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years. 

Flau'dir. 

9.  The  remoteness  or  reserve  which  respect  requires ; 
hence,  respect ;  ceremoniousness. 

I  liope  your  modestv 
Will  know  what  di-ilance  to  the  crown  is  due.     Drydeu. 
'Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  upheld. 

Atterhury. 
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10.  A  withholding  of  intimacy  ;  alienation  ;  coldness ; 
disagreement ;  variance  ;  restraint ;  reserve. 

Setting:  them  [factions]  at  distance,  or  at  least  distrust  amongst 
themselves.  „  liacou. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

11.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation;  as,  the 
distance  between  a  descendant  and  his  ancestor. 

12.  {Mu.s.)  The  interval  between  two  notes;  as,  the 
distance  of  a  fourth  or  seventh. 

Angnlar  diBtance.  the  distance  made  at  the  eye  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  two  objects.  —  Lunar  distance.  See 
under  Lunae.— North  polar  distance  iAxiron.'),  the  dis- 
tance on  the  heavens  of  a  lieavenly  body  from  the  north 
pole.  It  is  the  conipk-mt- ut  of  the  declination.  —  Zenith 
distance  (Aslron.),  the  arc  on  the  heavens  from  a  heavenly 
body  to  the  zenith  of  the  observer.  It  is  the  complement 
of  the  altitude.  —  To  keep  one's  distance,  to  stand  aloof ;  to 
refrain  from  familiarity. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distarvx,  the  comfort  is  he  keeps 
hie  at  the  same  time.  Sirat. 

Dls'tance  (dls'tans),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distanced 
(-tanst) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  7t.  Distancing  (-tan-sTng).]  1.  To 
place  at  a  distance  or  remotely. 

I  heard  nothing-  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then  siity  miles  rha- 
tanced  thence.  Fulhr. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance ;  to  make 
eeem  remote. 

His  pecuMai-  art  of  dislanciii'j  an  object  to  aggrandi/e  his 
epace.  ^f-  Mdlrr. 

3.  To  outstrip  by  as  much  as  a  distance  (see  Distance, 
n.,  3) ;  to  leave  far  behind  ;  to  surpass  greatly. 

He  di.'lance'l  the  most  skillful  of  his  contemporarieB.    Mibier. 

DlS'tan-cy(-trtn-s5'),M.  Distance.  lObs.'\Dr.H.More. 

DiB'tant  (dis'tant),  a.     [F.,  fr.  L.  distans,  -antis,  p. 

pr.  of  distare  to  stand  apart,  be  separate  or  distant ;  dis- 

—  s^are  to  stand.    See  Stand.]    1.  Separated  ;  having  an 

intervening  space  ;  at  a  distance  ;  away. 

One  board  had  tvro  tenons,  equally  distant.    Ex.  xxxvi.  11. 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far.  JShal: 

2.  Far  separated  ;  far  off  ;  not  near ;  remote  ;  —  in 
place,  time,  consanguinity,  or  connection;  as,  disiani 
times ;  distant  relatives. 

The  success  of  these  distant  enterprises.        Presrott. 

3.  Reserved  or  repelUng  in  manners ;  cold ;  not  cor- 
dial ;  somewhat  haughty  ;  as,  a  distaiit  manner. 

He  passed  me  with  a  distant  bow.  Goldsmith. 

4.  Indistinct ;  faint ;  obscure,  as  from  distance. 

SoniK  distant  knowledge.  S/ml:. 

A  distant  ghmpse.  IT.  Irrinj. 

5.  Not  conformable ;  discrepant ;  repugnant ;  as,  a 
practice  so  widely  distant  from  Christianity. 

Syn.  —  Separate ;  far  ;  remote ;  aloof  ;  apart ;  asunder ", 
Bliglit ;  faint ;  indirect ;  indistinct. 
Dis-tan'tlal  (dT&-t2n'8hfll),ff.    Distant.    [Oi^.] 

Miir<'  di.'t'intinl  from  the  rye.  H'.  Montagu. 

Dls'tant-ly  (dts't/mt-lj-),  adv.  At  a  distance;  re- 
motely ;  with  reserve. 

Dis-tOBte'  (diK-ta;it'),  n.  1.  Aversion  of  the  taste ; 
dislike,  as  of  food  or  drink ;  disrelish.  Bacon. 

2.  Discomfort ;  uneasiness. 

Prottperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  di.itafte.«,  and  nd- 
▼erfcity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Jltir-m. 

3.  Alienation  of  affection  ;  displeasure;  anger. 

On  tlie  part  nf  Heaven, 
Xow  alienated,  dintance  and  dir^l'intr.  Miltun. 

Syn,  —  Disreliflh  ;  disinclination ;  dislike  ;  aversion  ; 
displeasure  ;  diiuiatisfactiou ;  disgust. 

Dla-taste',  v.  /,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Distasting.]  1.  Not  to  have  relish  or  taste  for; 
to  diarelioli ;  to  loathe  ;  to  dislike. 

Although  my  will  distant/-  what  it  elected.         Shak. 

2.  To  offend;  to  disgust;  to  displease.     [Obs.l 

He  thoucht  It  no  policy  to  dina,*te  the  Englidh  or  Irinh  by  a 
courto  of  reformation,  but  sought  to  pluuc  them.  Sir  J,  Daviet. 

3.  To  deprive  of  taste  or  reUah ;  to  make  unsavory  or 
dfstAfltefut.  Drayton. 


DlS-taste'  (dTs-tast'),  t".  i-  To  be  distasteful ;  to  taste 
ill  or  disagreeable.     \_Obs.'\ 

Dangerous  conceits  are.  in  their  natures,  poisons. 
Which  at  the  tiret  are  scarce  lound  to  distaste.         Sliak. 
Dls-taste'ful  (dis-tast'fulj,  a.     1.  Unpleasant  or  dis- 
gusting to  the  taste  ;  nauseous  ;  loathsome. 

2.  Offensive ;  displeasing  to  the  feelings  ;  di  .agreeable ; 
as,  a  dislaste/ul  truth. 

Jjtst'tste/ul  answers,  aud  sometimes  unfriendly  actions.   Milton. 

3.  Manifesting  distaste  or  dislike;  repulsive.  "■Dis- 
tasteful looks."  Shak. 

Syn. —Nauseous;  unsavory;  unpalatable;  offensive; 
ditpleasiug  ;  dissatisfactory  ;  disgubting. 
—  Dis-taste'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Dis-taste'ful-ness.  n. 

Dis-tast'ive  (dls-tastTv),  a.  Tending  to  e.\.cite  dis- 
taste. iObs.^  — n.  That  which  excites  distaste  or  aver- 
sion.    lObs.']  Whitlock. 

Dis-tas'ture  (dTs-tas'tur :  135),  n.  Something  which 
excites  distaste  or  disgust.     [Ots.]  Speed. 

Dis-tem'per  (dts-tgm'per),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
tempered (-perd) ;  p.  pjr.  &.  vb.  n.  Distempering.]  [OF. 
destrntprer,  destremper,  to  distemper,  F.  dttremper  to 
soak,  soften,  slake  (lime) ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  OF. 
lemprer,  (rernper,  F.  tremper,  to  temper,  L.  (emperare 
to  mingle  in  due  proportion.  See  Tempee,  and  cf.  Des- 
TEMPER.]  1.  To  temper  or  mix  miduly ;  to  make  dis- 
proportionate ;  to  change  the  due  proportions  of.  \_Obs.'] 

When  .  .  .  the  humors  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  derange  the  functions  of,  whether  bodily,  men- 
tal, or  spiritual ;  to  disorder ;  to  disease.  Shak. 

The  imagination,  when  completely  distempered,  is  the  most 
incurable  of  all  disordered  faculties.  Buclcminster. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation  ;  to  disturb ; 
to  ruffle  ;  to  make  disaffected,  ill-humored,  or  malic:- 
naut.     "■  Distempered  spirits."  Coleridge. 

4.  To  intoxicate,     [i?.] 
The  courtiers  rceline. 

And  the  duke  himself.  I  dare  not  say  distempered. 

But  kind,  and  iu  his  tottering  chair  carousing.  JIassinger. 

5.  (Paint.)  To  mLx  (colors)  in  the  way  of  distemper; 
as,  to  disteinper  colors  with  size,     [i?.] 

Dis-tem'per,  n.  [See  Distemper,  r.  t..  and  cf.  Des- 
TEMPER.]  1.  An  undue  or  imnatural  temper,  or  dispro- 
portionate mixture  of  parts.  Bacon. 


tS^  This  meaning  and  most  of  the  following  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Galenical  doctrine  of  the  fovir  '^humors" 
in  man.  See  Humor.  According  to  the  old  physicians, 
these  humors,  when  unduly  tempered,  produce  a  disor- 
dered state  of  body  and  mind. 

2.  Severity  of  climate  ;  extreme  weather,  whether  hot 
or  cold.     \Obs.'\ 

Th.ise  countries  .  .  .  under  the  tropic,  were  of  a  distemper 
uninhabitable.  Sir  Tf.  Raleigh. 

3.  Pl  morbid  state  of  the  animal  system  ;  indisposition  ; 
malady;  disorder; — at  present  chiefly  appUed  to  dis- 
eases of  brutes  ;  as,  a  distemper  in  dogs  ;  the  horse  dis- 
temper ;  the  horn  distemper  in  cattle. 

They  heighten  distinnjier^  to  diseases.  Svckling. 

4.  Morbid  temper  of  the  mind  ;  undue  predominance 
of  a  passion  or  appetite  ;  mental  derangement ;  bad  tem- 
per; ill  humor.     {_Obs.'\ 

Little  faults  proceeding  on  distemper.  Shnk. 

Some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his  head.     Bunt/an. 

5.  Political  disorder ;  tumult.  Waller. 

6.  {Paint.)  (a)  A  preparation  of  opaque  or  body  col- 
ors, in  which  the  pigments  are  tempered  or  diluted  with 
weak  glue  or  size  (cf.  Tempera)  instead  of  oU,  usually 
for  scene  painting,  or  for  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms. 
(&)  A  painting  done  with  this  preparation. 

Syn.  —  Disease  ;  disorder:  sickness;  illness;  malady; 
indisposition  ;  ailment.    See  Disease. 
Dls-tem'per-ance  (-«ns),  ?!.     Distemperature.    [06^.] 
Dis-tem'per-ate  (-it),  «.     [LL.  distemperatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Immoderate.     [O/a*.]  Sir  W.  Ealeitjh. 

2.  Diseased;  disordered.     iObs.']  Wodroephe. 
Dis-tem'per -at  e-ly,  adv.    Unduly.    [06.?.] 
Dis-tem'per-a-ture  (-a-tur ;   135),  ix.     1.   Bad  tem- 
perature ;  intemperateHCRS ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of 
other  qualities  ;  as,  the  distemperature  ot  the  air.  [Obs.} 

2.  Disorder  ;  confusion.  Shak. 

3-  Disorder  of  body  ;  slight  illness ;  distemper. 
A  huge  infectious  trnnp 
Of  pale  distcmpcraturcs  and  foes  to  life.  Shak. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind  ;  mental  uneasiness. 
Sprinkled  a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls-tem'per-ment  (-mfnt),  n.  Distempered  state ; 
distemperature.      [06.?.]  Feltham. 

Dis-tend'  (dTs-t?nd'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Distended  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Distending.]  [L.  distendere,  distent  tint, 
distrn.<!U}n  ;  dis-  -{-  tendere  to  stretch,  stretch  out :  cf. 
V.  distcndre  to  d.\i,tcni\,  di-tntdrF  to  unbend.  See  Tend, 
and  cf.  Detent.]  1.  To  extend  in  some  one  direction ; 
to  lengthen  out ;  to  stretch.     [/.!.] 

But  fiay,  what  mean  thn^e  colorrd  dtreeks  in  heaven 
IMstcndfd  as  tlie  brow  of  God  nppeo^ed  ?  Milton. 

2.  T'^  stretch  out  or  extend  in  all  directions ;  to  di- 
late ;  to  enlarge,  as  by  elasticity  of  parts ;  to  inflate  so  as 
to  produce  tension;  to  cause  to  swell;  as,  to  distend  a 
bladder,  the  stomach,  etc. 

The  warmth  distends  the  chinks.  liniden. 

Syn.  —  To  dilate  ;  expand  ;  enlarge ;  swell ;  inflate. 

Dla-tend'.  r.  i.  To  become  expanded  or  inflated ;  to 
swell.     *'  HIh  begirt  di.^frnds  with  pride."  Milton. 

Dls-ten'sl-bUa-ty  (dTs-tCn'sT-bllT-tJ-),  n-  The  qual- 
ity or  capacity  of  being  diKtonsible.     [A*.] 

DtS'ton'si-ble  (dls-tJ^u'sT'b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
distended  or  dilated. 

Dls-ten'slon  (-sb&n),  n.    Same  as  Distention. 

Dls-ten'sive  (dls-ti^n'sTv),  a.  Distending,  or  capable 
of  being  diBtendeil. 
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Dls-tent'  (dts-tSnt'),  a.  [L.  distentus,  p.  p.  See  Dis- 
tend.]    Distended.      IPoetic}  Thomson. 

Dis-tent',  n.     Breadth.     [Ofc^.]  Sir  11.  Walton. 

Dis-ten'Uon  (dTs-t6n'shun),  n.  {L.  distentw :  cf.  F. 
distension.]  1.  The  act  of  distending  ;  the  act  of  stretch- 
ing iu  breadth  or  iu  all  directions ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tended ;  as,  the  distention  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Breadth  ;  extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended. 

Dls-ter'  (dis-tSr'),  v.  t.  [L.  dis-  -f-  terra  earth,  coun- 
try ;  cf.  Sp.  A:  Pg.  d^sterTaT.'\  To  banish  or  drive  from  a 
country.     \_Obs.']  Jlowetl. 

Dis-ter'ml-nate  (-mT-nat),  a.  [L.  dister-minatns,  p. 
p.  of  disterm  inure  to  limit.  See  Tebminate]  Separated 
by  bounds.     [0/<.s.]  JJp.  IDdl. 

DiS-ter'mi-aa'tfon  (dis-ter'mT-na'shiin),  v.  [L.  dis- 
ternti/iafic.^    St-pai^ition  by  bounds.    [Oi.j.]    Hammond. 

Dis'tliene  (dl.s'tht^n),  n.  [Gr.  5t-  =  St?  twice  -f-  aQevor 
force:  cf.  F.  disf/iene.]  {Nin.)  Cyanite  or  kyanite  ;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  unequal  hardneea  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions.     See  Cyanite. 

Dls-throne'  (dTs-thron'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  throne  .* 
cf.  OF.  'iisd.rontr^  F.  delroner.']     To  dethrone.     [065.] 

Dis-thron'ize  (-Iz),  r.  (.  To  dethrone.  l<Jbs.'\  Spenser. 

Dis'tlch  (dis'tTk).  n.  [L.  distickon,  Gr.  Startxovr 
neut.  of  6t(TTtxo5  with  two  rows,  of  two  verses ;  6i-  = 
6(5  twice  -j-  oTt'xo?  row,  verse,  fr.  oTci'xfti'  to  ascend ; 
akin  to  AS.  sfigan  to  ascend  ;  cf.  F.  distigue.  See  STm- 
Ktrp.]  {Pros.)  A  couple  of  verses  or  poetic  hues  making 
complete  sense  ;  an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

Dls'tich  (dis'tlk),   la.  [Gr.  fitoTixoy.  See  Distich,  n.J 

Dis'tidL-OUS  (-lis),  J     Disposed  iu  two  vertical  rows  v 
two-ranked. 
Dis'tich-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  distichous  manner. 
Dis-til'  (dis-ttl'i,  r.  t.  &  i.     See  Distill. 

DlS-till'    (dis-til'j,  V.   i.       [imp.    S:    v.   p.    DlSTlLLEI> 

(-tild') ;  p.p7:  &  vb.  n.  Distilling.]  [F.  distiller,  from 
L.  destillare,  destillatum  ;  de  -\-  stillare  to  drop,  stilla  a 
drop,  prob.  fr.  stiria  frozen  drop,  icicle ;  prob.  akin  to 
stare,  E.  stand.  Cf.  Still,  n.  &:  v..  Instill.]  [Written 
also  distil.']  1.  To  drop ;  to  fall  iu  drops ;  to  trickle. 
Soft  showers  di.^tdhd,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  voin.    Poiie* 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  iu  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distilteth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

^  So-  ir.  Uah-igJt. 

3.  To  practice  the  art  of  distillation.  Shak, 
Dis-tlll',  r.  t.     1.  To  let  fall  or  send  Aovnx  in  drops. 

Or  o'er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  rain.  Pc^e. 

The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  eveniug  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

2.  To  obtain  by  distillation,  or  as  if  by  distillation ;  to- 
extract  by  distillation,  as  spirits,  essential  oil,  etc.;  to 
rectify;  as,  to  distill  brandy  from  wine;  to  distill  alco- 
holic spirits  from  grain  ;  to  distill  essential  oils  from 
flowers,  etc. ;  to  distill  fresh  water  from  sea  water. 
*'  Distillinp  odors  on  me."  Tenni/son. 

3.  To  subject  to  distillation  ;  as,  to  distill  molasses  in 
making  mm  ;  to  distill  barley,  rye,  com,  etc. 

4.  To  dissolve  or  melt.     [^.] 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  di-*tillcd.    Addison. 

Dis-tlU'a-ble  (-a-b*l),  a.  {Chenr.)  Capable  of  being 
distilled ;  especially,  capable  of  being  distilled  without 
chemical  change  or  decomposition  ;  as,  alcohol  is  distill- 
able ;  olive  oil  is  not  distdlable. 

Dls-tUl'ate  (-St),  n.  {Chem.)  The  product  of  distilla-^ 
tion  ;  as,  the  distillate  from  molasses. 

DlS'til-la'tion  (dTs'tll-la'shun),  v.  [F.  distillation^ 
L.  destillatio.]  1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops,  or  the  act 
of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops,     [it.]  Johnson. 

3.  {('hem.)  The  separation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  a 
substance  from  the  more  fixed ;  specifically,  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  off  gas  or  vapor  from  volatile  liquids  or 
solids,  by  heat  in  a  retort  or  still,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  products  as  far  as  possible  by  a  cool  receiver, 
alembic,  or  condenser ;  rectification  ;  vaporization ;  con- 
densation ;  as,  the  distillation  of  illuminating  gas  and 
coal  tar  from  coal,  of  alcohol  from  sour  mash,  or  of 
boric  acid  in  steam. 

^^  The  evaporation  of  water,  its  condensation  into- 
clouds,  and  its  precipitation  as  ram,  dew,  frost,  snow,  or 
hail,  is  an  illustration  of  natural  distillation. 

4.  The  substance  extracted  by  distilling.  Shak. 

Destructive  distillation  (Chem.),  the  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  complex  soUd  substances,  so  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  compounds, 
—  usually  retiuiriug  a  higli  degree  of  heat ;  as,  the  de- 
structive di.-^tiUation  of  soft  coal  or  of  wood.  —Dry  dis- 
tillatlon,  the  distillation  of  snbstauces  by  themselves,  or 
witliout  the  addition  of  water  or  of  other  volatile  sol- 
vent ;  as,  the  dm  distillation  of  citric  acid.  —Fractional 
distillation.    {Chan.)  See  under  Fractional. 

Dis-tll'la-tO-ry  (dls-tTl'lA-to-rJ).  a-  [Cf-  F.  distilla- 
toire.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  distilling;  as,  distilla' 
ton/  vessels.  ^  7i.     A  distillatory  apparatus  ;  a  still. 

bis-tUl'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  distills;  esp,,  one  who- 
cxtract.s  alcoliolic  liquors  by  distillation. 

2.  Tlu-  condenser  of  a  distilling  apparatus. 

Dls-tlll'er-y  (-J),  n.  ;  pl.  Distillekiks  (-Tz).  [F.  dis- 
tdlerir.]  1.  Tlie  building  and  works  where  distilling^ 
esji.  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  act  of  distilling  spirits.     [A*.]  Todd. 

Dls-tlU'ment  (-mmt),  n.  Distillation  ;  the  substance 
obtain.'d  by  distillation.     {Ohs.]  Shak. 

DlB-tlncV  (dTs-ttnkt').  ".     [t.  distinrtus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 

tinfjiierr:   cf.  F.  distinct.      Sec  DisTiNOtnsH.]     1.    Dis- 

tingnisbed ;   having  the   difference   marked  :    separated 

by  a  visible  sign;  marked  out ;  specifled.     [06».J 

Wherever  thwr^  created— for  no  place 

Is  yet  distinct  by  name.  JnWon. 

2.  Marked;  variegated.     [06,f.] 


The  which  [plncel  was  dljrht 
With  divers  flowers  difttnrt  wUh  rare  deltsht.        Spenser. 
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DISTRESSFULLY 


3.  Separate  in  place ;  not  conjunct ;  not  united  by 
growth  or  otherwibe  ;  —  with /rum. 

TIr'  intention  'wan  tlmt  the  two  armies  which  marchtril  nut 
together Mluiuhi  afterward  be  distinct.  Ciarcnduit. 

4.  Not  identical ;  different ;  individual. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  arc  'lisditrt  ()fflcce.  Shak. 

6.  So  separated  as  not  to  be  confuiindt^'d  with  any 
other  thing;  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood;  not  con- 
fused ;  well-defined ;  clear ;  as,  wc  liavo  a  dUtinct  or 
indiatinct  view  of  a  prospect. 

Kelation  mure  particular  and  tli*thict.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  Separate  ;  unconnected;  disjoined;  different; 
clear ;  plain  ;  conspicuouB  ;  obvious. 
DiS-tlnct'  (dls-tTiikf),  r.  t.    To  diatiugui.sli.     [Obs.^ 

liotn.  of  n. 
Dls-Unc'tion  (dTs-tTuk'sIiun),  n,     [L.  disCincfio:  of. 
y.  iii-itiiiititin.\     1.  A  marking,' olT  by  visible  signs  ;  sep- 
aration into  jiarts  ;  division.     [O^^s'.j 
The  distiiic/ton  uf  tragedy  iuto  acts  was  iidt  known.    Dri/dcii. 

2.  The  act  of  diBtinguishinEord^-noting  the  differences 
between  objects,  or  tlie  qualities  by  wliieli  one  is  known 
from  others;  exercise  of  discermuent ;  discrimination. 

Tn  take  away  therefore  that  error,  which  conf  usiuii  brecdttli, 
dislinrlian  is  requisite.  Jlonkcr. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another  ; 
distinguishing  quality ;  sharply  defined  difference ;  as, 
the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent  good. 

The  disfim-tion  betwixt  the  unimal  kingdum  and  the  inferior 
part»  of  matter.  Locke. 

4.  Estimation  of  difference;  regard  to  differences  or 
distinguishing  circumstances. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  diiititirtion,  fall.    DnjtJr-n. 
B.  Conspicuous  station  ;  eminence ;  superiority ;  hon- 
orable estimation  ;  as,  a  man  of  distinction. 

Your  country's  own  nifaus  of  di^titictnin  and  defense. 

D.  IWhster. 

Syn.  —  Difference  ;  variation;  variety;  contrast:  di- 
versity ;  contrariety  ;  disagreement ;  discrimination  ; 
preference  ;  sui)eriority  ;  rank  ;  note  ;  eminence. 

Dls-tlnc'tlve    (dTs-ttnk'tTv),    a.     [Cf.  F.  <iisii7ictif.'\ 

1.  Marking  or  expressing  distinction  or  difference  ; 
distinguishing ;  characteristic  ;  peculiar. 

The  (/i»(nif((rf  character  and  institutions  of  New  England. 

Jifincn't't. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern ;  dis- 
criminating.    lOhs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-tinc'tlve-ly,  adv.     With  distinction  ;  plainly. 
Dls-tinc'tlve-ness,  ».     state  of  being  (iisfin.tivi"-. 
DlS-tlnct'ly  (-tlnkt'ly),  adv.     1.    Witli  distinctness; 
not  confusedly  ;  without   the  blending  of  one   pnrt  or 
thing  witii  another ;  clearly  ;  plainly ;  as,  to  see  distinctly. 
2>  With  meaning  ;  siguifieautly.     {.Obs."] 

Thou  dost  snore  distinctly; 
There  "s  meaning  in  thy  snores.  Shuk. 

Syn,  — Separately ;  clearly;  plainly;  obviously. 
Dls-tlnct'ness,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distinct ;  a  separation  or  difference  that  prevents  confu- 
sion of  parts  or  tilings. 

Thesoid's  .  .  .  (/i*7(H(?(7/e,'ve  from  the  body.     Cudwort/i. 
2.  Nice  discrimination  ;   hence,  clearness  ;   precision  ; 
as,  be  stated  his  arguments  with  great  disli7icf7i€ss. 
Syn.  — Plainness  ;  cleaniess;  precision;  perspicuity. 
Dls-tlnc'ture  (diB-tTnk'tur),  71.     Distinctness,    [i?.] 
Dis-tin'gulsh  (dTs-tin'gwTsh),  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Distinguished  (-gwtsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distinguish- 
ing.]    [F.  distiiiguer,  L.  distinguere^  distinctum  ;   di-  := 
diS"\'  stiiiguere  to  quench,  extingiiish ;  prob.  orig.,  to 
prick,  and  so  akin  to  G.  stechen,  E.  Kfick,  and  perli.  sting. 
Cf.  Extinguish.]     1.  To  set  apart  from  others  by  visible 
marks  ;  to  make  distinctive  or  discernible  by  exhibiting 
differences ;  to  mark  off  by  some  characteristic. 
Not  more  di--<tinqinshed  hv  hi-r  pnrnle  vest, 
Tlian  l»y  the  charming  features  of  her  face.      Dnidai. 
Milton  has  distinguis/ied  the  sweetbrier  and  the  cghuitiiie. 

Xares. 

2.  To  separate  by  definition  of  terms  or  logical  di- 
vision of  a  subject  with  regard  to  difference ;  as,  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  into  high  and  low. 

Moses(//.--7/7it/M(s/i(',«thocau6esof  the  flood  into  those  that  belong 
to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  earth.        T.  Jjitniet. 

3.  To  recogiiize  or  discern  by  marks,  signs,  or  char- 
acteristic quality  or  qualities  ;  to  know  and  discriminate 
(anything)  from  other  things  witli  wliich  it  miglit  be 
confounded  ;  as,  to  distiyiguish  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

We  are  enabled  to  disliiigtush  good  from  evil,  as  well  as  truth 
from  falsehood.  IValts. 

Nor  more  can  you  distiiifjiiish  of  a  man, 
Tlian  of  liis  outward  ehow.  Stiak. 

4.  To  constitute  a  difference  iu ;  to  make  to  differ. 

Wlio  di.^tinguis)icth  thee  ?    1  Cor.  iv.  7  (Dona;/  version). 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  a  mark  of  honor ;  to 
make  eminent  or  known  ;  to  confer  distinction  upon  ;  — 
with  hy  OT /or.  "To  distinguish  themselves  by  means 
never  tried  before."  Johnson. 

Syn.  — To  mark;  discriminate;  differentiate;  charac- 
terize ;  discern  ;  perceive  ;  signalize  ;  honor  ;  glorify. 

DlS-tin'gulsh,  t'.  i.  1.  To  make  distinctions;  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  ;  to  exercise  discrimination  ; —  with 
between;  as,  a  judf^e  tlistinguishes  between  cases  appar- 
ently similar,  but  differing  in  principle. 

2.  To  become  dratinguished  or  distinctive ;  to  make 
one's  self  or  itself  disceniible.     [^.] 

The  little  embryo  .  .  .  first  di!.ti)iguii<!ies  into  a  little  knot. 

Jei:  Taylor, 

Dls-tln'gulsh-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  l.  Capable  of  being 
distinguished  ;  separable ;  divisible  ;  discernible  ;  capa- 
ble of  recognition  ;  as,  a  tree  at  a  distance  is  distiu' 
guishablc  from  a  shrub. 

A  6implc  idptt  being  in  itself  uncompounded  .  .  .  isnot'/i«^m. 
gimiiahh-  into  different  ideas.  Lockf. 

2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  regard.  Siri/(. 


DIs-tln'gTiIsh  a-ble-ness  (tlTs-tYn'gwTsh-iUb'l-nSs),  n. 

The  "piitlity  of  Ikiiii,^  dintingiiiiihable. 

DlB-tin'gulsh-a  bly,  "dv.     So  as  to  be  distinguished. 

Dis-Un'gulshed  (-gwlslit),  a.     1.  Marked;  special. 
The  ijioht  lUitiiiguiHlial  pohtene«s.    Mad.  D'Arhlttii. 

2.  Separated  lir»rn  uIImth  by  distinct  difference;  hav- 
ing, or  indiciiting,  huju'i  tority  ;  eminent  or  known  ;  illus- 
trious;—  apidii'd  to  pcrsdnsand  deeds. 

Syn.  —  Marked  ;  noted;  famous;  consijicuous  ;  cele- 
brated; transcendent;  eminent;  illustriouh ;  extraonli- 
nary :  prominent.  Distinguished,  Kminkst,  Cossricu- 
ous.  CEl.EBltATKK,  luji^'iKtun-i.  A  nian  in  ciniiii-iit,  wlu-n 
he  stands  liit^li  ;i.s  r(>iiip;in.l  u  iMi  thoHn  Hnnnid  liiiii ;  'cii- 
spicuons,  wlii'ii  he  ih  hm  i-li'v;itf'i  uh  to  I"-  hi-cii  and  <jb- 
servcd;  disfui'/iiis/ird,  wh.-ii  li<-  Ikus  Htmirthiiig  wliieli 
niakcH  him  Htaiid  aiiarl,  tn.iii  .jMi.th  in  tli.-  iJiil-lir  view  ■ 
(r/'7-/v//,,/,  wlirii  lie  m  widely  Kpokrn  ot  with  lioni>raiid 
respect;  /////,s// /V/j/.v,  wlien  a  splendor  is  tliruwn  around 
him  wliieh  cnnlerHllio  highest  dij^nity. 

Dls-tln'guish  ed-ly  (-RwTsb-ed-ly  or-gwTsht-lj;),  m/?'. 
In  a  difstinu'Uishfii  inanner.     [A'.]  .Siri/f. 

Dls-tln^gulsh-er  (-gwTsh-er),  n.  1.  One  wlio,  or  tliat 
wliicli,  distiuuiiiHli.-s  or  separates  one  tiling  from  another 
by  marks  of  diversity.  Sir  T.  Browne 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference  of 
things ;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer.  iJri/dcn. 

Dls-tln'gulsh-lng,  fi.  Constituting  difference,  or  dis- 
tinction from  overytliuig  else  ;  distinctive  ;  peculiar ; 
characteristic. 

The  tlif!/ingui.-:hniij  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,    Lnrkc. 

Distinguishing  jjennant  iNaut.),  a  special  pennant  l)y 
whicli  any  particular  vessel  in  a  fleet  is  recognizi-d  an<I 
signaled.  Simmunds. 

Dls-tln'gulsh-lng-ly,  udv.    With  distinction;  with 

some  mark  (d  ineliieiice.  Pope. 

Dis-tin'gulsh-meut  C-ment), «.  Observation  of  differ- 
ence ;  distinction.  Grnunt. 

Dis-tl'tle  (di.s-ti't'I),  V- 1.  To  deprive  of  title  or  right. 
[/''  1  B.  Jonson. 

i;Dis'to-ma  (dTs'tft-m4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fit-  rr  6i? 
twice  +  cTTo^o.  montli.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  parasitic, 
trematode  worms,  liaving  two  suckers  for  attacliing 
themselves  to  the  part  they  infest.     See  1st  Fluke,  'I. 

Dis-tort'  (dls-torf),  a.  [L.  distortus,  p.  p.  of  disfor- 
qiiere  to  twist,  distort ;  dis-  -f-  torquere  to  twist.  See 
ToRSIOK.]     Distorted ;  misshapen.     [^Obs.'] 

Her  face  was  ugly  and  lier  mouth  distort.       Spenser. 

Dls-tort',  V.  t.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Distorted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Distorting.]  1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regu- 
lar shape  ;  to  twist  aside  pliysically ;  as,  to  distort  the 
limbs,  or  the  body. 

Whose  face  was  distorted  with  pain.      Tliackciai/. 

2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direction  ; 
to  twist  aside  nientally  or  morally. 

Wrath  and  nialiee.  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  distort 
the  undLTstandings  of  men.  Tdlotson. 

3-  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert;  as, 
to  distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or  their  meaning. 

Syn.  —  To  twist ;  wrest ;  deform  ;  pervert. 

DiS-tort'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  distorts. 

Dis-tor'tlon  (dis-tor'shun),  ii.  [L.  distortio:  cf.  F. 
disiorsion.^  1.  Tlie  act  of  distorting,  or  twisting  out  of 
natural  or  regular  shape  ;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion  ; 
as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 

2.  A  wresting  from  the  true  meaning.  Bp.Wren. 

3-  The  state  of  being  di.storted,  or  twisted  out  of 
shape  or  out  of  true  position  ;  crookedness ;  perversion. 

4.  (Med.)  An  unnatural  deviation  of  shape  or  position 
of  any  part  of  the  body  producing  visible  deformity. 

Dis-tort'ive  (dTs-tSr'tlv),  «.     Causing  distortion. 

Dis-tract'  (dls-trSkt'),  a.  [L.  distracttiSy  p.  p.  of  dis- 
inifipre  to  draw  a.sunder  ;  dis-  -{■  trakere  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  and  cf.  Distraught.]  1.  Separated:  drawn 
asunder.      \_Obs.'\ 

2-  Insane ;  mad.     {Obs.'\  Drayton. 

Dis-tract',  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Distracted,  old  p.  p. 
Distraught  (-traf) ;   p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.   Distracting.] 

1.  To  draw  apart  or  away  ;  to  divide  ;  to  disjoin. 

A  city  .  .  .  distracted  frorait&v:\i.  Fuller. 

2.  To  draw  (the  sight,  mind,  or  attention)  in  different 
directions ;  to  perplex  ;  to  confuse ;  as,  to  distract  the 
eye ;  to  distract  the  attention. 

Mixed  metaphors  .  .  .  (^/.frrocMhc  imagination.     Goldsmith. 

3.  To  agitate  by  conflicting  passions,  or  by  a  variety  of 
motives  or  of  cares  ;  to  confound  ;  to  harass. 

Horror  and  doubt  distract 
Ilis  troubled  thoughts.  Stilton. 

4.  To  unsettle  the  reason  of;  to  render  insane:  to 
craze  ;  to  madden  ;  —  most  frequently  used  in  the  parti- 
ciple, distracted. 

A  poor  mad  soul ;  .  .  .  poverty  hath  dUtracl-d  her.    Shak. 
Dls-tract'ed,  a.  Mentally  disordered  ;  unsettled  ;  mad. 

y\y  distrnct'sd  mind.  Pope. 

DIs-tract'ed-ly,  mlv.     Disjointedly  ;  madly.        Shak. 

D^-tract'ed-ness,  «.  A  state  of  being  distracted  ; 
distraction.  Bp.  Half. 

Dis-tract'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
tracts or  draws  away. 

Dis-tract'fnl  (-ful),  o.    Distracting.    [7?.]    Ifei/wood. 

Dis-tract'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  "drawn 
aside  or  distracted. 

Dls-tract'ile  (dls-trSk'tTl),  «.  (Bot.)  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  draw  apart. 

Dls-tract'ing,  a.     Tending  or  serving  to  distract. 

Dls-trac'tion  (<lTs-tr5k'shrin),  71.  [h.  distract io:  cf. 
F.  distraction.^  1.  The  act  of  distracting;  a  drawing 
apart ;  separation. 

To  create  distractions  among  us.        Dp.  Burnet. 

2.  That  which  diverts  attention ;  a  diversion.  *'  Do- 
mestic distractio7is.^^  G.  Eliot. 


3.  A  diversity  of  direction;  detachment.     ]_Obs.\ 

II  in  power  went  out  in  wucli  dixtractionn  uh 
HL-iiilL-duJUpieB.  .Sfiuk. 

4.  State  ill  which  the  attention  ia  called  in  different 
ways  ;  confusion  ;  perjjlexity, 

Tliut  yc  may  attend  ujwn  the  Lord  without  dij.t,firfion. 

1  O//.  VII. ;«. 
6.  Confusion  of  affaire;  tumult;  diiforder;  as,  iwlitr- 
ical  distractions. 

Never  waH  known  a  ni;;ht  of  Buch  dittrartun.    Drtjdm. 

6.  Agitation  from  violent  emotioas ;  perturbation  of 
mind  ;  despair. 

'i'he  distraction  of  the  children,  who  Raw  both  their  parents 
expiring'  together,  would  have  melted  the  hardcBt  heart.  TaHnr. 

7.  Derangement  of  the  mind ;  madness.        Attcrhnry. 
Syn.  ~  Perplexity ;  confusion  ;  disturbance  ;  disorder  ; 

dissfiiHion;  tumult;  derangement;  inadnesB;  ravini; ; 
IraiiticiieBs;  furiousnes-s. 

Dis  trac'tlous  (dTs-trak'slius),  a.  Distractive.   [O&1.] 
Dig-tract'ive  (dlH-ti-ak'tlv),  a.     Causing  perplexity; 
di-stru'ting.     *'  Di.-itractirc  thoughts."  Bp.  J/all. 

Dls-train'  (dts-tran'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Distraiseu 
(-traiid'j  ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  DISTRAINING,]  [OE.  dcstrei- 
7U'n  to  force,  OF.  dcstrrindre  to  press,  oppress,  force,  tr. 
L.  distringere,  districtitni,  to  draw  asunder,  hinder, 
molest,  LL.,  to  punish  severely;  di- ■z^  dis- ^  siringr.re 
to  draw  tight,  press  together.  See  Stkain,  and  cf.  Dis- 
tress, District,  Distraint.]  1.  To  [iress  heavily  upon  ; 
to  bear  down  upon  with  violence  ;  hence,  to  constraJn 
or  compel ;  to  bind  ;  to  distress,  torment,  or  atllict. 
lobs.']     *'  Distrained  with  chains."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  rend;  to  tear.     \_Obs.'] 

Neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  [a  net]  diftrain.    Sjinixer. 

3.  {Law)  (a)  To  seize,  as  a  pledge  or  indemnification ; 
to  take  possession  of  as  security  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  the  reparation  of  an  injury  done,  etc. ;  to  take  by 
distress ;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for  rent,  or  for  an  amerce- 
ment, (ft)  To  subject  to  distress;  to  coerce  ;  an,  to  diS' 
train  a  person  by  his  goods  and  chattek. 

Dls-train',  v.  i.    To  levy  a  distress. 

I'prm  whom  I  can  not  distrtiin  for  debt.         Camden. 

DIs-traln'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being,  or  liable 

to  lie.  <listiaiiied.  Blackstone, 

Dis-train'er  (-er),  7?.    Same  as  Distrainor. 
Distrain 'or  (-er),  n.    (/,««•)  One  who  distrains;  tlio 
party  (listraiiiing  goods  or  cliattels.  Blarkstone. 

Dls-traint'  (dTs-tranf),  71.      [OF.  destrnintc  distress, 
force.]      {Law)  The  act  or  proceeding   of   seizing   per- 
sonal property  by  distress.  Ati/jott. 
I!  Dis'trait' (dTs'trSO,  Cf.     [F.     See  Distract.]    Ab- 
sent-Tiiiiuled  ;  lost  inthouglit ;  abstracted. 

Dls-traught'  (dts-traf),  p.  p.  &a.    [OE.  distract,  dis- 

tranht.    See  Distract.  «,]    1.  Tom  asunder;  separated. 

lObs.']     "  His  greedy  throat  .  .  .  distrtnigfit.'''*   Spenser. 

2.  Distracted;    perplexed.      *■'■  Distraught  twixt  fear 

and  pity."  Spenser. 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror.      iVwA-. 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  fouls 

Which  are  the  moat  distraught  and  full  of  pain. 

3Irs.  Browning. 

DIs-traught'ed,  a.    Distracted.     [06^.]        Spenser. 

Dls-tream'  (dls-trem'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.)  -{- 
stream.']     To  flow.     IPoettc'] 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distrcams  a  tear.    Sfiensloiie. 

Dls-tress'  (dTs-trgs'V,  71.  [OE.  destresse,  distresses 
OF.  drstj-e.sse,  desti-ece,  F.  detrrsse^  OF.  destrecier  to  dis- 
tress, (assumed)  LL.  district iare,  fr.  L.  disiricttis,  p.  p.  of 
distringe7-e.  See  Distrain,  and  cf.  Stress.]  1.  Ex- 
treme pain  or  suffering ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  :  as.  to 
suffer  distress  from  the  gout,  or  from  the  loss  of  friends. 
Not  fearing  death  nor  shrinking  for  distress.       .Shak. 

2.  That  which  occasions  suffering;  painful  situation  ; 
misfortune  ;  affliction  ;  misery. 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress.        Bums. 

3.  A  state  of  danger  or  necessity;  as,  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, from  leaking,  loss  of  spars,  want  of  provisions  or 
water,  etc. 

4.  (Zow)  (-7)  Tlie  act  of  distraining;  the  taking  of  a 
personal  chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  a  wrongdoer, 
by  way  of  pledge  for  redress  of  an  injury,  or  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  aa  for  nonpayment  of  i-ent  or 
taxes,  or  for  injury  done  by  cattle,  etc.  {b)  The  thing 
taken  by  distraining  ;  that  which  is  seized  to  procure 
satisfaction.  Bourier.     Kent,     Burrill. 

If  he  were  not  paid,  he  would  straight  go  and  take  a  dis- 
tress of  poods  and  cattle.  .S/ietif^r. 

The  di-itrcss  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned  to  the  thins  dis- 
trained for.  Blackstone. 

Abuse  of  dlBtresa.    (Law)  See  under  Abuse. 

Syn. — Affliction;  suffering;  pain;  agony;  misery; 
torment ;  anguish  :  grief  ;  sorrow  ;  calamity  ;  misfor- 
tune ;  trouble  ;  adversity.    See  Affliction. 

Dls-tress',  v.  t.     [imp.  &:  p.  p.  Distressed  (-iresf)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Distressing.]  [Cf.  OF.  destrecier.  See 
Distress,  n."]  1.  To  cause  pain  or  anguish  to  ;  to  pain ; 
to  oppress  with  calamity ;  to  afflict ;  to  harass  :  to  make 
miserable. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed.    2  Cor.  iv.  S. 

2.  To  compel  by  pain  or  suffering. 

>ren  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a  sacrifice  of 
duty.  A.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Lair)  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  distrain. 

Syn .  —  To  pain  ;  grieve  ;  harass ;  trouble  ;  perplex  ; 
afflict :  worry  ;  annoy. 

Dis-tress'ed-ness,  n.    A  state  of  being  distressed  or 

greatly  iiahied. 

Dis-tress'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  distress ;  causine.  in- 
dicating, or  attended  with,  distress;  as,  a  distressfid  sit- 
uation. "Some  disfress/nl  stroke."  Shak.  '*■  Dis- 
tressful cries."    Pope.  —  Dis-tress'fiU-ly,  adv. 


use,    unite,    rude,   fyU,    fip,    Ora ;    pity;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,    thin;    boN ;    zh  =  zxn  azure. 
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DITHEISTICAL 


Dls-tress'ing  (tlTs-trestng),  a.      Causing  diatreea ; 

painful  ;  mipleasaiit, 

Dis  Iress'ing-ly,  <"!'■     I"  a  distressing  manner. 

Dis-trib'U-ta-ble  (Jls-trib'u-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
beiuk'  >li.-itributfd.  Sir  }V.  Jo?ies. 

Dls-trib'U-ta-ry  (-ti-rj),  o.  Tending  to  distribute  or 
be  distributed;  that  distributes;  distributive. 

Dls-trib^ute  (-St),  t-.  t.  iintp.  &  p.  p.  Distributed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DisTEiBirriNG.]  [L.  di^trihutus,  p.  p.  of 
distribuere  to  divide,  distribute  ;  dis-  -\-  tribuere  to  as- 
sign, give,  allot.  See  TaiBCTE.]  1.  To  divide  among 
several  or  many  ;  to  deal  out ;  to  apportion  ;  to  allot. 

She  did  distribute  her  goods  to  all  them  that  were  Tlea^e^t  of 
kindred.  JudUh  xvi.  24. 

2.  To  dispense;  to  administer;  as,  to  distribute  jus- 
tice. Shak. 

3.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders,  kinds, 
or  species ;  to  classify ;  to  assort,  as  specimens,  letters,  etc. 

4.  iP}-inti7iff)  («)  To  separate  (type  which  has  been 
used)  and  return  it  to  the  proper  boxes  in  the  cases. 
(6)  To  spread  (ink)  evenly,  as  upon  a  roller  or  a  table. 

5.  {Logic)  To  employ '(a  term)  in  its  whole  extent; 
to  take  as  imiversal  in  one  premise. 

A  term  is  said  to  be  'li^trifmU^'l  when  it  is  taken  universal,  so 
as  to  stand  for  everythins  it  is  capable  of  being  appiiod  to. 

Whalehj. 

Syn.  —To  dispense  ;  deal  out ;  apportion  ;  allot ;  share ; 
assign  ;  divide. 

Dls-tllb'ate,  v.  i.    To  make  distribution. 

ZHstrpyutiiif/  to  the  necessity  of  saints.      Horn.  xii.  13- 

Dlfl-trlb'U-ter  (-iS-ter),  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
distributes  or  deals  out  anj'tliing ;  a  dispenser.  Addison. 

DlS-trlb'U-tlng,  a.     That  distributes  ;  dealing  out. 

DlBtributing  poet  of&ce,  an  office  where  the  mails  for  a 
large  district  are  collected  to  be  assorted  according  to 
their  destination  and  forwarded. 

DlB'trl-bU'tion  (dls'trT-bu'slmn),  n.  [L.  dist7i'buiio  : 
cf.  F.  distribution.']  1-  The  act  of  distributing  or  dis- 
pensing; the  act  oi  dividing  or  apportioning  among  sev- 
eral or  many ;  apportionment ;  as,  the  distribution  of  an 
estate  among  heirs  or  children. 

The  phenomena  of  geological  dislribittiou  are  cxoctlv  anali-i- 
gous  to  those  of  geo;^raphy.  A.  A".  U'oltace. 

2.  Separation  into  parts  or  classes ;  arrangement  of 
anytliing  into  parts  ;  disposition  ;  classification. 

3.  That  which  is  distributed.  "  Our  charitable  distri- 
bttlions.^'  Atterbury. 

4.  {Logic)  A  resolving  a  whole  into  its  parts. 

5.  {Print.)  The  sorting  of  types  and  placing  them  in 
their  proper  boxes  in  the  cases. 

6.  {Steam  Engine)  The  steps  or  operations  by  which 
steam  is  supplied  to  and  withdrawn  from  tlie  cylinder  at 
each  stroke  of  the  piston;  viz.,  admission,  suppression  or 
cutting  off,  release  or  exhaust,  and  compression  of  ex- 
haust steam  prior  to  the  next  admission. 

Geographical  distribution,  the  natural  arrangements  of 
animals  and  plants  in  particular  regions  or  districts. 

Syn.  —  Apportionment;  allotment;  dispensation;  dis- 
posal ;  dispersion  ;  classification  ;  arrangement. 

Dls'trl-ba'tion-al  (-ol),  a-     Of  or  pertaining  to  distri- 
bution. Huxley. 
DlS'trl-bu'tlon-lat,  n.     A  distributer.    [7?.]    Dickens. 
DlS-trib'U-tlve  (dts-trTb'u-ttv),  n.    [Cf.  F.  distributif.} 

1.  Tending  to  distribute  ;  serving  to  divide  and  assign 
in  portions  ;  dealing  to  each  his  proper  share.  ^''I>istrib- 
ntive  justice."  Sjri/f. 

2.  (Logic)  Assigning  the  species  of  a  general  term. 

3.  (Gram.)  Expressing  separation;  denoting  a  taking 
singly,  not  collectively  ;  as,  a  distributive  adjective  or 
pronoun,  such  as  each,  either,  every;  a  distributive  nu- 
meral, as  (Latin)  bini  (two  by  two). 

Dlfltributlve  operation  (M-if/i.),  any  operation  which  ei- 
ther cunsists  lit  two  or  more  parts,  or  works  upon  two 
or  more  things,  and  which  is  such  that  the  result  of 
the  total  operation  is  the  same  as  the  agere^ated  result 
of  the  two  or  more  partial  operations.  Ordinary  multi- 
plication is  distributive,  since  a  x  ib  -f-  c)  =  ab  +  oc,  and 
(a  +  fc)  X  c  =  ac  -f-  be.  —  Diatributive  proportion.  {Math.) 
See  Fellowship. 

Dls-trlb'u-tive,  71.  (Gram.)  A  distributive  adjective 
or  pronoun  ;  aKso,  a  distributive  numeral. 

Dls-trib'u-tlve-ly, '"/".  By  distribution  ;  singly  ;  not 
CoUcitivfly  ;  in  a  di.stributive  manner. 

Dls-tlib'a-tlve-ness,  n.   Quality  of  being  distributive. 

Dls'trict  (dl.s'trlkt),  n.  [L.  districtus,  p.  p.]  Rigor- 
ous; stringent;  harsh.     {_Obs.'] 

Punishing  with  tlic  rod  of  eti^trirt  severity.  Foxr. 

Dls'trict,  n.  [LL.  distrirfus  district,  fr.  L.  disfrictu.';, 
p.    p.    of   disfringere  :  cf.   F.   di.strict.     See   Distrain.] 

1-  (Feudal  Law)  Tlie  territory  witliin  which  the  lord 
has  tlie  power  of  coercing  and  punisliing. 

2.  A  divi.sion  of  territory ;  a  deiined  portion  of  a  state, 
town,  or  city,  etc.,  made  for  administrative,  electoral,  or 
other  purposes ;  as,  a  congressional  district,  judicial  dis- 
trictf  land  district,  school  district,  etc. 

Toexerciseexcliisive  IrgiMlatifin  .  .  .  over  onch  ^i>?r?e(  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  utmnre.     /'A'-  Con^tilittiim  o/the  United  Statm. 

3.  Any  portion  of  territory  of  undefined  extent ;  a  re- 
gion ;  a  country  ;  a  tract. 

'I'hfse  iliAtrirt*  winch  between  tlic  tropics  lie.  PdnckMonf. 
Congreialonal  district.  See  under  Conoresrional.  —  DIb- 
trict  attorney,  the  prosecuting  oflicr  of  a  dirtrict  or  dis- 
trict  court.  -  District  court,  a  Mibordinatc  iiHTiiicipal.  state, 
or  United  Staten  tribunal,  b.iviti'^  JMriwdirtinn  m  certain 
caBcg  within  a  jmlicial  di.'itrirt. —  Dlatrlct  .Iudp:e,  one  who 
prosidea  over  a  district  court. —District  school,  a  inil)lic 
Bchool  for  the  chililren  within  a  scliool  diHtrict.    1  U.  S.] 

Syn.  — Division;  circuit;  quarter;  province;  tract; 
region  ;  country. 

District,  r.  t.  [i'm;?.  &  p.  p.  Dirtrtpted;  p.  pr.  S; 
(.6.  ».  DisTnirriNo.]  To  divide  Into  districtH  or  limited 
portions  of  territory  ;  on,  legislatures  dUtrict  States  for 
the  choice  of  representatives. 


Dls-trlctloil  (dis-trTk'shun),  n,  [L.  districtio  a 
stretching  out.]  Sudden  display  ;  flash;  glitter.  [/'■] 
A  sniile  .  .  .  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  disirtclion.  Collitr. 
Dls'trict-ly  (di3'trrkt-ly),arfy.  Strictly.  [Ofc*.]  Foze. 
II  Dls-lrin'gas  (dls-trin'gas),  7i.  [L.,  that  you  dis- 
train, fr.  ili^tringere.  See  DlsTEAlN.]  (Law)  A  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  distrain  a  persot  by  liis  goods 
or  chattels,  to  compel  a  compliance  with  something  re- 
quired of  him. 

Dis-trou^le  (dTs-trHb"!),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.) 
-f-  trouble]     To  trouble.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Dls-tmst'  (dTs-trusf).  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Distrusted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Distrusting.]  [Cf.  Mistrust.]  To  feel 
absence  of  trust  in  ;  not  to  contide  in  or  rely  upon  ;  to 
deem  of  questionable  sufficiency  or  reality  ;  to  doubt ;  to 
be  suspicious  of ;  to  mistrust. 

Not  <listni.^ting  my  health.  2  Mac.  ix.  22. 

To  Jistntst  the  justice  of  your  cause.  Drijden. 

He  that  requireth  the  oath  doth  diMrust  that  other.      t'daU. 

Of  nil  afraid, 

Distntsting  all,  a  wise,  suspicious  maid.  Collins. 

f^^^  Mistrust  has  been  almost  wholly  driven  out  by 
distrust.  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant. 

Dls-tmst',  n.  1.  Doubt  of  sufficiency,  reality,  or  sin- 
cerity ;  want  of  confidence,  faith,  or  reliance  ;  as,  distrust 
of  one's  power,  authority,  will,  purposes,  schemes,  etc. 

2.  Suspicion  of  evil  designs. 

Ahenation  and  distrust  .  .  .  are  the  growth  of  false  prin- 
ciples. X*.   U>hster. 

3.  State  of  being  suspected  ;  loss  of  trust.         Milton. 
Dis-trtiSt'er  t-er),  n.     One  who  distrusts. 
Dls-trust'iul  (fill),  a.     1.  Not  confident;  diffident; 

wanting  confidence  or  trust ;  modest;  &s,  distrnsf/ul  of 
ourselves,  of  one's  powers. 

Di.^triist/ul  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks.       Pope. 

2.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious;  mistrustful.  Boyle. 
—  Dls-truBt'fuHy,  adv.  —  Dls-trust'Iul-ness,  n. 

Dls-trust'lng,  a.  That  distrusts;  suspicious;  lack- 
ing confidence  in.  —  DlS-tlTlSt'ing-ly,  adv. 

D  Is -trust  less,  a.     Free  from  distrust.        SheT^sfone. 

Distune'  (dts-tun'),  v.  t.    To  put  out  of  tune.    [Obs.] 

Dls-turb'  tdl-s-tfirb'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disturbed 
(■tfirbd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disturbing.]     [OE.  desturben, 
de.itoinben,   OF.  desforber,  desturber,  destourber,  fr.  L. 
distiirbare,  disturbatiim  ;  dis-  -\-  turbare  to  disturb,  trou- 
ble, turba  disorder,  tumvdt,  crowd.    See  Turbid.]    1-  To 
throw  into  disorder  or  confusion  ;  to  derange  ;  to  inter- 
rupt the  settled  state  of  ;  to  excite  from  a  state  of  rest. 
Preparing  to  tlintvrb 
With  all-confonnding  war  the  realms  above.     Cowper. 
The  bellows'  noise  (iist)frfm'l  his  quiet  rest.        .Spenser. 

The  utmost  which  the  discontented  colonics  could  do,  was  to 
disturb  authority.  liurkc. 

2.  To  agitate  the  mind  of ;  to  deprive  of  tranquillity  ; 
to  disquiet ;  to  render  uneasy ;  as,  a  person  i^  disturbed 
by  receiving  an  insult,  or  his  mind  is  disturbed  by  envy. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  regular  or  designed  course.     [Ois.] 

And  fH-^turb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.       Milton. 
Syn.— To  disorder:  disquiet:  agitate;  discompose; 
molest :  perplex  ;  trouble  ;  incommode  ;  ruffle. 

Dls-turb'.  n.     Disturbance.     [0&5.]  Milfon. 

Dls-turb'ance  (dLs-tOrb'^ns),  n.     [OF.  destorbance.] 

1.  An  interruption  of  a  state  of  peace  or  quiet ;  de- 
rangement of  the  regular  course  of  things ;  disquiet ; 
disorder ;  as,  a  disturbance  of  religious  exercises  ;  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  Confusion  of  the  mind  ;  agitation  of  the  feelings ; 
perplexity ;  uneasiness. 

Any  man  ...  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.    Purlr. 

3.  Violent  agitation  in  the  body  politic ;  public  com- 
motion ;  tumult. 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  general  accusation 
against  the  province.  linncro/t. 

4.  {Law)  The  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a  person  in 
the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjojTnent  of  his  right ;  the  in- 
terruption of  a  right ;  as,  the  disturbance  of  a  franchise, 
of  common,  of  ways,  and  the  like.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Tumult ;  brawl ;  commotion  ;  turmoil :  uproar  ; 
hubbub ;  disorder ;  derangement ;  confusion  ;  agitation  ; 
perturbation  ;  annoyance. 

Dls^'tur-ba'tlon  (dTs'tur-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  distvrba- 
tio.]     Act  of  disturbing  ;  disturbance.     [Ob.t.]     Daniel. 

Dls-lurb'er   (dls-tfirb'er),   71.     [Cf.    OF.  de.'!torbeor.'\ 

1.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  disturbs  or  disquiets;  a 
violator  of  peace  ;  a  truubler. 

A  needless  disturber  oi  the  peace  of  God's  church  and  an  au- 
thor of  dii-scnsion.  Jl-iol.rr. 

2.  (Lav)  One  who  interrupts  or  incommodes  another 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

Dla-turn'  (-tfim'),  7-.  f.  [OF.  destnumer,  F.  dHo-ur- 
nrr.     See  Detour.1     To  turn  aside.      {Obs."]  Da7iiel, 

Dls'tyle  (dT.-7til),  a.  [Gr.  5t- =  StV  twice -f  o-tvAos 
piltnr  :  cf.  V.  iHstyle.']  (.-Ire/;.)  Having  two  columns  in 
front  ;  —  said  of  a  temple,  portico,  or  the  like. 

DlBtvle  in  antls,  having  two  cohnnns  between  two  an- 

tT".      Si'i-  ASTA. 

Dl-BUl'phate  (di-srd'fiit),  v.  [Pref.  di-  J-  sulphate.-] 
(f  hem.)  (a)  A  salt  of  disulpburic  or  pyrosulphuric  arid  ; 
n  pyroBuljihate.  (b)  An  acid  salt  of  sulphuric  acid,  liav- 
intr  oidv  oup  efpiivalent  of  base  tn  two  of  the  acid. 

Dl-SUl'phlde  (-fid  or  -fid  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -|-  sul. 
jdiid-.]  {('hem.)  A  binary  compound  of  wulphur  coii- 
tijuim'  two  atoinH  of  Hulphur  in  each  molecule  ;  —  for- 
ini-rlv  <;illi'.l  disulphvrr.f.    Cf.  BiRUT.pmnR. 

Dl-sul'phu-ret  (-f ft-rSt),  n.     [Pref.  di-  -\-  stdphuret.] 

(C/inn  )    Sci-  DlRULPMIDE. 

DI  sul-phn'ric  (<ii'«rd-fn'rTk).  a.  fPref.  di-  -^  sid- 
phiiric]  (Clicin.)  Ajtpli'-d  In  an  acjil  having  in  each 
niolccule  two  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  higher  statu  of 
oxidation. 

Dtsnlpharlc  ftdd,  a  thick  oily  liquid,  H^S^Ot.  called  also 


Nordhausen  acid  (from  yordhausen  in  the  Hartz.  where 
it  was  ori^Jinally  manula^jturedi,  Juuitng  suljthurir  acid, 
and  especially  pyrosutphunc  acid.  See  under  Pyrosul- 
phuric. 

Dis-U'lll-form(dTs-u'nr-form),a.    Notuniform.  [Obs.] 

pls-un'ion  (-un'yiin),  71.  [Pref.  dis-  +  union  :  cf.  V. 
de.iunion.]  1.  The  termination  of  union  ;  separation  ; 
disjunction  ;  as,  the  disunimi  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord  and  its  effect ;  alienation. 

Such  a  dumtion  between  the  two  houses  as  might  much  cloud 
the  hajipiness  of  this  kingdom.  Clarendon. 

3-  The  termination  or  disruption  of  the  union  of  the 
States  forming  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hangover  the  precipice  of 
du<unuju.  J).  }(ehslcr. 

Dis-un'ion-lst,  n.  An  advocate  of  disunion,  specific- 
ally, of  disiuiion  of  the  United  States. 

Dls^u-nlte'  (dTs'i5-nit').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disu- 
nited; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disuniting.]  1.  To  destroy  the 
union  of ;  to  divide  ;  to  part ;  to  sever ;  to  disjoin  ;  to 
sunder ;  to  separate  ;  as,  to  di.'iunite  particles  of  matter. 

2.  To  alienate  in  spirit ;  to  break  the  concord  of. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O  nations,  never  be  (/isiintfe'/.  be 
the  praise  .  .  .  nf  all  posterity  I  Milton. 

Dls'U-Illte^  t'.  i.  To  part ;  to  fall  asunder ;  to  become 
separated. 

Ttie  jnints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and  disunite.  South. 

Dls'u-nlt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
joins or  cause.s  disunion. 

Dls-u'ni-ty  (dTs-u'nT-tJ-),  n.  A  state  of  separation  or 
disiuiion  ;  want  of  unity.  T)r.  //.  More. 

Dis-us'age  (dts-uz'Sj),  v.  Gradual  cessation  of  use 
or  cnstom  ;  neglect  of  use  ;  disuse.     [/?-]  Hooker, 

Dls-use'  (dis-uz';  see  Dis-).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
used (-uzd') ;  J),  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Disusing.]  1.  To  cease  to 
use  ;  to  discontinue  the  practice  of. 

2.  To  disaccustom  ;  —  with  to  or /rom  /  as,  disused  to 
toil.     ^^  Jfi.tuse  me  irom  .  .  .  pain."  Do7}ne. 

Dls-use'  (dTs-us'),  n.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or 
exercise;  inusitation ;  desuetude;  as,  the  limbs  lose 
their  strength  by  disuse. 

The  disu.^e  of  the  tonjrue  is  the  only  .  .  .  remedy.  Addison. 
Church  disciphne  then  k-ll  into  disuse.         Soutliei/. 

DlS-ntil-lze  (dTs-ii'tTl-Iz),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  utility  ; 
to  render  u;Hclesp.     [i?.]  Mrs.  Browning. 

Dis-vaPu-a'tion  (dts-vai'ti-a'shiin),  n.  Disesteem  ; 
depreciation  ;  disrepute.  Bacon. 

DIs-val'ue  (dls-vai'u  ;  see  Dis-),  v.  t.  To  undervalue  ; 
to  depreci.ite.  Shak. 

Dis-val'ue.  n.     Disesteem;  disregard.         B.  Jonsoti. 

Dis'van-ta'geOUS  (dlsvan-ta'jus),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -f 
vajdage.]  Disadvantageous.  [Obs.}  **  Disvantageous 
ground."  Drayton. 

Dls-vel'Op  (dr.=-v?l'r:p1,  ?■.  t.     To  develop.     [Obs.] 

Dls-ven'ture  (dTs-v6n'tur  ;  135),  n.  A  disadventnre. 
[Oh.^.-\  ShcHon. 

Dis-VOUch'  (dis-voucl/),  V.  t.  To  discredit ;  to  con- 
tradict.    [Obs.)  Shok. 

DlB-wam'  (dTs-wam')i  '••  t-  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.)  -|- 
warn.]     To  dissuade  from  by  previous  warning.     [Obs-I 

Dis-wit'ted  (dTs-wTt't5d).  a.  Deprived  of  wits  or  un- 
derptandinp ;  distracted.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Dis-iiFOnl'  (-wunf),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage  ; 
to  diRaccu.'=tnni.     [B-]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-work'man-ship  (-wQrk'mon-shTp),  n.  Bad  work- 
manship.    [Obs.]  Hey  wood. 

Dls-WOr'Shlp  (-wQr'sliTp),  r.  t.  To  refuse  to  worship ; 
to  treat  as  unworthy.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Dis-wor'shlp,  7*.  A  deprivation  of  honor;  a  cauEc  of 
disgrace;  a  discredit.     [Obs.]  Milto?}. 

Dls-WOrth'  (-wfirth'),  I-  '•  To  deprive  of  worth  ;  to 
degrade.     [0/*.fJ  FeUham. 

Dls-yoke'  (dis-yok').  v.  t.  To  unyoke  ;  to  free  from  a 
yoke;  to  disjoin.     [Poetic]  B.Browning. 

Dlt  (dTt),  ??.     [DiTTY.J     1.  A  word;  a  decree.  [Obs.] 

2.  A  ditty;  a  song.     [Obs.] 

Dlt,  V.  t.  [AS.  dvtlan,  akin  to  Icel.  ditta.]  To  close 
up.     [Obs.]  "  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dl-ta'tion  (dt-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  ditare  to  enrich,  fr. 
dis,  (litis,  same  as  dives,  rich.]  The  act  of  making 
rich  ;  enrichment.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ditch  (dTch  ;  224),  n.  ;  pi.  DrrcREs  (-5z).  [OE.  dich, 
orig.  the  same  word  as  dik.  See  Dike.]  1.  A  trench 
made  in  the  earth  by  digging,  jiarticnlarly  a  trench  for 
draining  wet  land,  for  guarding  or  fencing  inclosures,  or 
for  preventing  an  approach  to  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  called  also  a  7noat  or  a/osse. 

2.  Any  long,  narrow  recci)tacle  lor  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  earth. 

Ditch.  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ditched  (dTcht) ;  p  pr.  & 
vh.  71.  Ditching.]  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in  ;  to 
drain  by  a  ditch  or  ditches  ;  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  into  a  ditch  ;  as,  the  engine  was  ditched 
and  turned  on  its  side. 

Ditch,  V.  i.     To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches.  Swift. 

Dltch'er  (dTch'ei-),  "•     Onn  who  digs  ditches. 
Dite  Mit  1,  7'. /.     [See  DiOHT.]    To  prepare  for  action 
or  u^e  ;  to  make  ready  ;  to  (light.      [(H»s.] 

His  liidcous  club  alnft  he  dilt-s.  Sfeuser. 

Dl-tor'e-bene  (dt-tPr't-ben),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f-  terebeve.] 

(Cfiriii.)    See  CoLOPHKNE. 

Dl-the'cal  (dt-thr-lifll),      \a.      [Pref.    di-   +  fheca.] 
Dl-the'cous  (di-tlie'ku.s),  J    (Bot.)  Having  two  thcc.x, 
cells,  nr  conqiartuienta. 

Dt'the-lsm  (dl'the-Yz'm),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f  theism  :  cf. 
F.  'lithcismr.]  The  doctrine  of  thoao  who  maintain  the 
exiHtciicf  of  two  gods  or  of  two  original  principles  (as 
in  Manichciflui),  ono  good  and  one  evil ;  dualism. 

Dl^the-lSt,  71.     One  who  bold.si  the  doctrine  of  dithe- 
ism ;  a  dualiKt.  Cudworth. 
Dl'the-ls'tlc  (di'thf-Ts'tTk),  )  a.     Pertaining  to  dithe- 
Dl'the-is'tlc-al(-tT-kr;l),        (      ism;  dunli.stic 
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Dl'tW-on'lc  (dI'thi-5n'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  (ii'-\"thionic.'\ 
^C/iriii.)  CniiUuiiiiiK  two  etiiiivak-nta  oi  milplmr;  aa, 
dithianic  .wid. 

Dlthlonlc  acid  ( Client.)^  an  unstable  aiibstance.  H^-SjO,-,, 
known  only  in  its  eolutions,  and  in  certuin  wcU-dutmecl 
Baits. 

Dith'y-rainb  (dTtli'T-rSmbor-rlm),  n.  [L.  dithyram- 
biiSy  Gr.  SidvpaiJi^o^  a  kind  of  lyri^;  puL-try  in  boiior  of 
Baoclms  ;  al-sn,  a  nanm  of  Bacchus;  of  unknown  011^111 : 
cf.  b\  itithiintiiihr.']  A  kind  of  lyiio  poetry  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  usually  Hunj,'  by  a  baud  of  rcvclcru  to  a  Hutu 
acconipaniuu'ut ;  lienci?,  in  general,  a  poem  written  in 
a  wild  irre^^ular  Htrain.  liciitlc'j. 

Dlth'y-ramnslc  (-rSm'bTk),  n.  [L.  dithyraiuhicas, 
Gr.  BiOvpaniiiK'x; :  cf.  F.  dithiirtuiibiquc,'\  Pertaining 
to,  or  icHciiil'Iiu^r,  a  dithyramb;  wild  and  boisterous. 
"bil/njnniihir  willies."  Lon(jfcllow.  —  n.  A  dithyram- 
bic  poLiiu  ;   a  dithyrauib. 

Dlth^y-ram1)us  (-bus),  v.    [L.]    Seo  Ditiiyuamb. 

DHlon  (dTsh'un),  n.  [L.  ditio^dlc'to:  cf.  F.  ddion.'] 
Dominion  ;  lulc.     {Ohs.]  L'vcli/ii. 

Dl'tion-a-ry  (-i-ry),  a.  Under  rule;  subject;  tribu- 
tary.    [Ohs.}  Chnpimm. 

Dl'tl6a-a-ry , " .    A  Rubject ;  a  tributary.  [Oi.v.]  ICdai. 

DFtO-kOUS  (dl'to-kus  or  dit'u-),  11.  [Gr.  fit-  =  6l<; 
twice  -f-  t6ko«  a  briii^'iug  fortli,  otlspring.]  (Zoiil.)  (") 
Having  two  kinds  of  yuini^,  as  certain  annelids.  (/')  Pro- 
ducing only  two  eggs  for  a  clutch,  aa  certain  birds  dn. 

Dl-tol'yl  (dt-t5I'il  or  di'tili-lTl),  ?(.  [I'vi^i.  di-  +  l<>lijL'\ 
(C/iem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  aromatic  liydrocarbon, 
CjjHjj,  consifitiug  of  two  radicals  or  residues  of  toluene. 

Di'tone'  (di'ton'),  n.  [Gr.  SiVoi'o?  of  two  tones;  fit-  =: 
fit?  twice  -\-  Toi'o?  tone.]  (Mas.)  The  Greek  major  third, 
wliicli  coiiipi'cliciided  two  major  tones  (the  inodern  major 
third  (  ontains  nue  major  and  one  minor  wliole  tone). 

Dl^tri-chOt'0-moUS  (dl'trt-k5t'6-mils),  a.  [Pref.  (/('- 
-f  trtchotouions.'\     1.  Divided  into  twos  or  threes. 

2.  {Bot.)  Dividing  into  double  or  treble  ramifications  ; 
—  said  of  a  leaf  or  stem,     [i?,]  London. 

DMro-che'an  (di'tri-ke'«n),  a.  {Pros.)  Containing 
two  truchecs. 

Di-tro'chee  (dt-tro'ke),  n.  [L.  ditrocliaeu.i:,  Gr.  fitrpo- 
Xaio^;  fit- =;  fit?  twice -f  Tpo;^atos  trochee.]  {Pros.)  A 
double  trochee  ;  a  foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

Dit'ro-lte  (dTt'ri-It),  n.  [Named  from  Ditro  in 
Trausyivania.]  {Min.)  An  igneous  rock  composed  of 
urtlioclase,  eheolite,  and  sodalite. 

Dltt  (dlt),  ?;.     See  DiT,  7i.,  2.     [06^.]  Spenser. 

Dlt-tan'der  (dtt-tilnMer),  n.  [See  Dittany.]  {Bot.) 
A  kind  of  pcppiMgrass  {Lepidium  lidifolituu). 

Dlt'ta-ny  (dTt'tiV-ny),  7t.  [OE.  dijtanf\  detanc^  di/fai}, 
OF.  ditahij  F.  dictumc,  L.  dic/nnuinm,  fr.  Gr.  5iKTafj.tfov, 
fiiicTa/xro5,  a  plant  growing  in  abmidauce  on  Mount  JJirfe 
in  Crete.  Cf.  Dittander.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  i)lant  of  the 
Mint  i&mily  {Ori<(<iiiiim  Dicta mnus),  a  native  of  Crete. 
{b)  The  Dictaninus  Fr<fxiur/fa.  See  Dictamnts.  (c)  In 
America,  the  CunUa  Mariana,  a  fr-agrant  herb  of  the 
Mint  family. 

Dltaled  (dlt'tTd),  a.  [From  Ditty.]  Set,  sung,  or 
composed  as  a  ditty  ;  — usually  in  composition. 

Who,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  &nvjoi\\-dittiiid  song.    Mdtim. 

Dll'to  (dTt'to),  n;  pi.  Dittos  (-toz).  [It.  detto,  ditto, 
fr.  L.  dictum.  See  Dictum.]  The  aforesaid  thing  ;  the 
same  (as  before).  Often  contracted  to  do.,  or  to  two 
"turned  commas"  ("),  or  small  marks.  Used  in  bills, 
books  of  account,  tables  of  names,  etc.,  to  save  repetition. 

A  spacious  table  in  the  center,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  dittos 
in  the  corners.  JJlc/cens. 

Dlt'tO,  cdv.  As  before,  or  aforesaid ;  in  the  same 
maimer ;  also. 

Dlt-tol'o-gy  (dTt-t51'o-j^),  n.  [Gr.  fiiTToAoyi'a,  Attic 
form  of  SiatTo\oyia  repetition  of  words ;  fiitrcro?  twofold 
+  At'yeti'  to  speak.]  A  double  reading,  or  twofold  in- 
terpretation, as  of  a  Scripture  text.     [A] 

Dlt'ty  (dtt'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Ditties  (-tiz).  [OE.  dite,  OF. 
ditie,  fr.  L.  dictatum,  p.  p.  neut.  of  dictare  to  say  often, 
dictate,  compose.  See  Dictate,  v.  f.^  1.  A  saying  or 
utterance ;  especially,  one  that  is  short  and  frequently 
repeated ;  a  theme. 

O,  too  high  clittij  for  my  simple  rhyme.         .9/)cn.ser. 

2.  A  song  ;  a  lay  ;  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  sung. 

'*  Religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties."  Mdton. 

And  to  the  warbling  lute  soft  dittiea  sing.        Sandijs. 

Dll'ty,  V,  i.     To  sing ;  to  warble  a  little  tune. 
BeHhta  fuin  would  sing  ;  birds  dittij  to  their  notes.    Herbert. 

Dlt'ty-bag',  n.  A  sailor's  small  bag  to  hold  thread, 
needles,  tape,  etc. ;  —  also  called  sailor^s  houxewife. 

Dlt'ty— box'  (-b5ks'),  n.  A  small  box  to  hold  a  sailor's 
thread,  needles,  comb,  etc. 

Dl-U're-Me  (dt-u're-Td),  7i.  [/)(-  + ine/rfc]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  complex  nitrogenous  substances  re- 
garded as  containing  two  molecides  of  urea  or  their  radi- 
cals, as  uric  acid  or  allantoin.     Cf.  Ureide. 

II  Dl'u-re'sis  (di'ii-re'sis),  n.  [NL.  See  Diuretic] 
{Med.)  Free  excretion  of  urine. 

Dl'U-ret'lc  (-rSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  diureticus,  Gr.  fiioupijTi- 
Koy,  fr.  fiioupetc  to  make  water  ;  fita  through  -(-  ovpe.lv  to 
make  water,  fr.  oSpor  urine  :  cf.  F.  diuretique.'\  {Med.) 
Tending  to  increase  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine. 
^  n.    A  medicine  with  diuretic  properties. 

Diuretic  salt  (Med.)^  potassium  acetate;  — so  called  be- 
cause of  its  diuretic  properties. 

Dl'u-ret'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Diuretic.     [O65.]       Bo^/le. 

Dl'U-reVlc-al-neS3,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  diuret- 
ical ;  diuretic  property. 

II  Di-ur'na  (dt-flr'na).  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  diumns  be- 
longing to  the  day.]  iZo'OI.)  A  division  of  Lepidoptera, 
including  the  butterflies;  —so  called  because  they  fiy 
only  in  the  daytime. 

Di-or'nal  (dt-Qr'nnl),  a.  [L.  diurrjoh's,  fr.  dies  day. 
See  Deity,  and  cf.  Journal.]  1.  Relating  to  the  day- 
time ;  belonging  to  the  period  of  daylight,  distinguished 


from  the  night; — opposed  to  nocturnal;  as,  diurnal 
heat ;  diurnal  hours. 

2.  Daily  ;  recurring  every  day  ;  perfonned  in  a  day  ; 
going  through  its  clianges  in  a  day;  constituting  tin; 
measure  of  a  day  ;  as,  a  tUurnal  fever  ;  a  diurnal  ta»k  ; 
diurnal  aberration,  or  diurnal  paralhix  ;  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

Knr  twice  the  Iiofsch  of  tlic  fiim  t*liiill  hriu;; 

Tlieir  liery  torchcr  In»  diurnal  rniij.  Shal: 

3.  (Pot.)  Opening  during  the  day,  and  closinpat  night ; 
—  said  of  Howers  or  leaves. 

4.  {Zo'nl.)  Active  by  day  ; —applied  especially  to  the 
eagles  ;ind  liawks  among  raptorial  birds,  and  to  butter- 
flies (Diurna)  among  insects. 

Diurnal  aberration  i  A,s(nin.),  tlie  ahcrratioTi  of  light  aris- 
ing In.m  tlK^cllcclr.lMljr.'ai'tli's  rotatiuii  upon  thruppar- 
.■nt  din-ctuni  -.f  luntinn  nl  liv;lit.  —  Diurnal  arc,  th.i  arc 
acscril>i-<l  hy  tlic  mhi  dmint;  I  ho  dnytiinc  or  wlulc.  iibovo 
the  horizon ;  hcncr,  t  In-  arc  di-Hcriliril  hy  tln^  iihuhi  or  a 
star  from  ri^ini;  to  hcttiuK.  Diurnal  circle,  tin-  app;ir<-ut 
circle  described  hy  a  c.l.-.stial  bn.ly  in  roiihi-ipicnci!  of  the 
earth's  rotation.  —Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  tlie  motion 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  ulii.  li  is  dcsi-rihed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  —  Diurnal  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  tliat  ap- 
parent motion  uf  tin-  hcivi  nh-  tiody  which  is  due  ti.  thn 
earth's  diurnal  motion.  Diurnal  parallax.  Seo  under 
Parallax.  —  Diurnal  revolution  of  a  planet,  tho  motion  of 
the  planet  upon  its  own  axis  which  constitutes  one  com- 
plete revolution. 

Syn,—  See  Daily. 

Di-ur'nal  (dt-ftr'nal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diurnal  a  prayer- 
book.  Seo  Diurnal,  «.]  1.  A  daybook;  a  j.);:rn:;l. 
lObs.)  Tatlrr. 

2.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  small  volume  containing  tho  daily 
service  for  the  *'  little  hour.?,"  viz.,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline. 

3.  {Zo'ul.)  A  diurnal  bird  or  insect. 
Di-ur'nal-ist.  ».    A  journalist.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 
Di-ur'nal-ly,  -/'/'•.     Daily;   every  day. 
Di-ur'nal-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  diurnal. 
Di'ur-na'tion(di'nr-na'shun),  71.   1.  Continuance  dur- 
ing the  day.      [O/v.v.] 

2.  {Zo'uL)  The  condition  of  sleeping  or  becoming  dor- 
mant by  day,  as  is  the  caic  of  the  bats. 

Di'U-tUr'nal  (di'ij-tflr'n-^fl),  a.  [L.  diutur7ius^  fr.  din 
a  long  time,  by  day  ;  akin  to  dies  day.]  Of  long  contin- 
uance ;  lasting.     [7?.]  Milton. 

Dl^U-tur'ni-ty  (-nT-tJ),  n.  [L.  diutur7iitas.'}  Long 
duration;  lastinguess.     [/.'.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dl'va-ga'tion  (di'va-ga'slmn),  n.  [L.  diragari  to 
wander  about ;  (/(-  rz  dis-  +  vagari  to  stroll  about :  cf. 
F.  dtvagndon.  See  Vagary.]  A  wandering  about  or 
going  astray ;  digression. 

Let  us  be  set  down  nt  Queen's  Crawley  without  further  diva- 
fjution.  Thachaay. 

Div'a-lent  (dtv'a-Jent),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  L.  vtdens. 
Talent is^  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chem.)  Having  two 
units  of  combining  power  ;  bivalent.     Cf.  Valence. 

Di-van'  (di-vSn'),  n.  [Per.  dliran,  a  book  of  many 
leaves,  an  account  book,  a  collection  of  books,  a  sen- 
ate, coimcil :  cf.  Ar.  daiwan,  F.  divan.'\  1.  A  book; 
esp.,  a  collection  of  poems  written  by  one  author ;  as,  the 
divaii  of  Hafiz,     {^Persia.'] 

2.  In  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  countries :  A  council 
of  state ;  a  royal  court.  Also  used  by  the  poets  for  a 
grand  deliberative  council  or  assembly.  Pope. 

3.  A  chief  oflicer  of  state.     {^India'] 

4.  A  saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held;  in  Orien- 
tal countries,  the  state  reception  room  in  palaces,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  richer  citizens.  Cushions  on  the 
floor  or  on  benches  are  ranged  romid  the  room. 

5.  A  cushioned  seat,  or  a  large,  low  sofa  or  couch  ;  es- 
pecially, one  fixed  to  its  place,  and  not  movable. 

6.  A  coffee  and  smoking  saloon.  \_CoUoq.'\ 
Di-var'1-cate  (dt-vitr'T-kat),  v.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
varicated; p.  pr.  S:  vb.  11.  Divaricating.]  [L.  dirari- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  dirnrieare  to  stretch  apart ;  di-  rr  dis-  -f- 
varicara  to  straddle,  fr.  rariens  straddling,  fr.  varus 
stretched  outwards.]  1.  To  part  into  two  branches  ;  to 
become  bifid;  to  fork. 

2.  To  diverge  ;  to  be  divaricate.  Woodward. 

Di-var'1-cato,  r.  t.  To  divide  into  two  branches  ;  to 
cause  to  branch  apart. 

Di-var'i-cate  (dt-var'T-kat),  a.    [L.  dirnricatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Diverging;  spreading  asunder;  widely  diverging. 

2.  {Biol.)  Forking  and  diverging;  widely  diverging ; 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  as  Imes  of  sculpture,  or 
color  markings  on  animals,  etc. 

Di-var'i-cate-ly,  odr.    With  divarication. 

Di-var'i-ca'tlon  (dt-vSr'T-ka'shun),  V.  [Cf.  F.  diva- 
ricntio?!.'}  1.  A  separation  into  two  parts  or  branches  ;  a 
forking ;  a  divergence. 

2.  An  ambiguity  of  meaning ;  a  disagreement  or  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  {Biol.)  A  divergence  of  Hues  of  color  or  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  fibers  at  different  angles. 

Dl-var'1-ca'tor  (dt-var'T-ka'ter),  72.  {Z06L)  One  of 
the  muscles  which  open  the  shell  of  bracliiopods  ;  a  car- 
dinal muscle.     See  Illust.  of  Brachiopoda. 

Di-vast^dl-vAst'),  n.  Devastated;  laid  waste.  \^Ohs.'] 

Dive  (div),  V.  7.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dived  (divd),  eolloq. 
Dove  (dov),  a  relic  of  the  AS.  strong  forms  deaf,  dofen  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  DrviNO.]  [OE.  diven,  dnven,  AS.  dp- 
fan  to  sink,  V.  t.,  fr.  dufan,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to  Icel.  dyfn,  G. 
tanfen,   E.  dip,  deep,  and  perh.   to  dove,  n.     Cf.    Dip.] 

1.  To  plunge  into  water  head  foremost ;  to  thrust  the 
body  under,  or  deeply  into,  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  i^  not  that  pearls  fetch  a  high  price  because  men  have 
diird  for  tliem.  Ji'fiatrh/. 

^W^  The  colloquial  form  dove  is  common  in  the  United 
States  as  an  imperfect  tense  form. 

All  [the  walruses]  dorc  down  with  a  tremendous  pplash. 

Z^r.  Hai/es. 


When  closely  pressed  it  [the  loon]  dove  . 
bird  bitting  in  the  water. 


and  left  the  vnunt; 
J.  Bun'fjufj/i. 


>^-  ■■i7^ 


2.  Fig. :  To  plunge  or  to  go  deeply  into  any  fiubject, 

question,  business,  etc.  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  explore.  South. 

Dlvo  (div),  I',  t.     1.  To  pluuk'o  (a  i^erttou  or  tiling) 

into  water  ;  to  dip;  to  duck.     [06*.]  Hooker. 

2.  To  explore  by  diving  ;  to  plunge  into,     [/if.] 

The  Curtii  bravely  daxd  tlic  gulf  uf  fame.    JJ>v/iaiii. 
He  dives  the  hollow,  climbs  the  btctpn.        Kiiieiton. 
Dive,  n.    1.  A  plunge  headforemost  into  water ;  tho 
act  of  one  who  dives,  literally  or  figuratively. 
2.  A  place  of  low  resort.     {Slantj'\ 
The  nmbic  halla  and  t/u'tj*  In  tin.'  lower  part  of  the  city. 

J.  J/tnrt/inrnf. 

Dive'dap'per  (-dSi>/per),  n.  [See  Dive,  Djuappeu.] 
{Z'i'd.)  A  \v.M:r  fowl ;  the  didappcr.     See  Dabchick. 

0i-vel'  (df-vel'J,  r.  t.  [L.  diir/lere;  di-  =7  diti-  -j-  vel- 
I'/r  to  phirk.J     To  rend  apart.     [Ohs.']     Sir  'J'.  Browne. 

Dl-vei'lent  (-h^nt),  a.  [L.  divellens,  p.  pr.]  Draw- 
ing iu<nuder.     [/?.] 

Dl-velll-Cate  (-It-kat),  *•.  t.  [L.  di-  =  dis-  -f-  velliea. 
fii.^,  p.  p.  of  vdlieare  to  pluck,  Ir.  vdUre  to  jmll.]  To 
pull  in  pieces.     [^Uhs.  or  li.] 

Div'er  (div'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dives. 
£>ivcr»  ond  fifihers  for  pearls.  Worjdward . 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  goes  deeply  into  a  subject,  study,  or 
business:.     '*  A  diver  into  causes."  Sir  II.  W'otton. 

3.  {Zo'Jl.)  Any  bird  of  certain  genera,  as  Vrinutor 
(formerly  (Jolyni- 
l/iis),  or  the  allied  • 
genus  Colymbus, 
or  I'odiccpSj  re- 
markable for  their 
agility  in  diving. 

tlJ^  The  north- 
ern diver  ( IJrina-  ^^^V^hh^  '  '-^',j*S.^£>->V>j^Jiftg] 
tor  imber)  is  the  ^^^^^=^S^'.  '~  ^r^^^^s; 
loon ;  tho  black 
diver  or  velvet  sco- 
ter (Oidemia  fvs- 
ea)  is  a  sea  duck.  I:    ,  :  i.vr-r  ((Vi- 

Sec  Loon,  and  Scotee.  nn''"-  Iuiuuk.). 

Di'verb  (dl'verb),  n.  [L.  diverbium  the  colloquial 
part  of  a  comedy,  dialogue  ;  di-  =  di.t-  -{-  verbuni  w  ord.] 
A  saying  in  which  two  members  of  the  sentence  are  con- 
trasted ;  an  antithetical  proverb.     [06j.] 

Itiily,  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women,  as  the  divrrh 
b'oew.  Jiwton. 

Di-ver'ber-ate  (dt-ver'ber-at),  v.  t.  [L.  direrbemtus^ 
p.  J),  of  direrhrrare  to  strike  asunder  ;  di-  =  dis-  -f  ver- 
hejare.  See  Verberate.]  To  ttrike  or  sound  through. 
IP.}  Davics  {Holy  Poode). 

Dl-ver'ber-a'tion  (-E'shun),  n.     A  sounding  through, 

Di-verge'  (dt-verj'),  t-.  /.  [/?»;>.  &  p.  p.  Di\-erged 
(-verjd') :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diverging.]  [L.  di-  —  dis-  + 
veryere  to  bend,  incline.  See  Verge.]  1.  To  extend 
from  a  common  point  in  diflerent  directions  ;  to  tend 
from  one  point  and  recede  from  each  other  ;  to  tend  to 
spread  apart ;  to  turn  aside  or  deviate  (aa  from  a  given 
direction); — opposed  to  converge;  as,  rays  of  light 
diverge  as  they  proceed  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  differ  from  a  typical  form  ;  to  vary  from  a  nor- 
mal condition  ;  to  dissent  from  a  creed  or  position  gen- 
erally held  or  taken. 

Di-verge'ment  (-ment),  n.    Divergence. 

Di-ver'gence  (dT-ver'jcns),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  divergence.'] 

Dl-ver'gen-cy  (-j-'n-sy),  ]  1.  A  receding  from 
each  other  in  muviug  from  a  common  center ;  the  state 
of  being  divergent ;  as,  an  angle  is  made  by  the  diver- 
gence  of  straight  lines. 

Rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  state  of  divergency.       Palcj/. 

2.  Disagreement ;  difference. 
Related  with  6onie  divergence  by  tHhcr  writers.  Sir  G.  C.  Letcis, 

Dl-ver'gcnt  (di-ver'j^nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divergent.  See 
Diverge.]  1.  Receding  farther  and  farther  from  each, 
other,  as  lines  i-adiating  from  one  point ;  deviating  grad- 
ually from  a  given  direction ;  —  opposed  to  convergent. 

2.  {Optics)  Causing  divergence  of  rays;  as,  a  diver' 
gent  lens. 

3.  Fig.  :  Disagreeing  from  something  given  ;  differingv 
as,  a  divergent  statement. 


Divergent  series. 

DrVERGINO. 


(Math.)  See  Diverging  series,  under 


Dl-Ver'ging-ly  (-jing-ly  )>  adv.  in  a  diverging  e 
Di'vers  (di'verz),  a,     [F.  divers,  L.  diversus 


Di-ver'ging,  a.  Tending  in  different  directions  from 
a  coumion  center  ;  spreading  apart ;  divergent. 

Diverging  series  *J/'fM.),  a  series  wliose  terms  are  larger 
as  the  series  is  extended  :  a  series  the  smn  of  whose  terms 
does  not  approach  a  finite  limit  when  the  series  is  ex- 
tended indefinitely  ;  —  opposed  to  a  converging  series. 

manner. 
sus  turned 
in  different  directions,  different,  p.  p.  of  dirertere.  See 
DrvERT,  and  cf.  Diverse.]  1.  Different  in  kind  or  spe- 
cies; diverse.     \_Obs.'\ 

Every  sect  of  them  hath  a  divert  posture.  Bacon, 

Thou  shall  not  £ow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds. 

Iftut.  xxii.  9. 
2.  Several ;  sundry  ;  various;  more  than  one,  but  not 
a  great  number ;    as,  divers  philosophers.    Also    used 
substantively  or  prouominally. 

Divers  of  Antonio's  creditors.  Shak. 

[J^^  Pivers  is  now  limited  to  the  plural :  as,  divers  ways^ 
fnot  dii'ers  n:ay).  Besides  plurality  it  ordinarily  implies. 
variety  of  kind. 

DI'Verse  (di'vers  or  dt-vers' ;  277),  a.  [The  same 
word  1XS,  divers.  See  Dn^EES.]  1.  Different ;  unlike  ;  dis- 
similar ;  distinct ;  separate. 

The  word  ...  is  used  in  a.  sense  very  diverse  from  its  ori^nal 
import.  J.  Educurds. 

Our  roads  are  diverse:  farewell.  love  !  said  she.    i?.  Browning. 
2.  Capable  of  various  forms  ;  multiform. 

Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing.        B.  Jonsoru 
DI- verse'  (dt-vers'  or  di'vers),  adv.    In  different  di- 
rections ;  diversely. 


use,    unite,   xiide,   full,    ap,    Oru ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    slnst   inic ;    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    zli  =  z  in  arure. 
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DIVINERESS 


Dl-verse'  (dT-vers'),  *•.  i.    To  turn  aside.     [Ofcs.] 
Tlie  rcdcrosB  kmghl  divefst,  but  forth  rode  Bnlomart.  >;>^/ist. 

Di'verse-ly    (di'vers-ly    or    dt-vers'15'),   «'/('■     1-  In 
differeut  ways  ;  ditferently ;  variously.     '*  Diversely  in- 
terpreted.' '  Bacon . 
How  (liverscbj  love  doth  his  pageants  play.        tipenner. 

2.  lu  different  directions  ;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  wc  sail.  Pope. 

Di-verse'ness  (dt-Ters'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
diverse. 

Dl-Ver'Sl-fla-bU'l-ty  (aT-ver''si-fT'a-bil'T-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  capacity  of  being  diversifiable.  Earle. 

Di-ver'si-ti'a-ble  (dT-Ter'si-fi''a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
beinc  diversified  or  varied.  Boyle. 

Di-ver'sl-fi'Ca'tion  (-f T-ka'shun),  n.  [See  Divehsifx.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  various,  or  of  changing  form  or 
quahty.  Boyle. 

2.  State  of  diversity  or  variation  ;  variegation  ;  modi- 
fication ;  change ;  alteration. 

Infinite  '.Hversificftti.ms  of  tints  may  be  produced.   Atlventura: 

Di-ver'sl-Hed  (dT-ver'sT-fid),  a.  Distinguished  by  va- 
rious forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  aspects  or  objects ;  varie- 
gated ;  as,  divprsiiied  sceneiy  or  landscape. 

Di-ver'si-fl  er  '(-fi^er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
diver.sitit's. 

Di-ver'sl-lorm  (-fOrm),  a.  [L.  dirersus  diverse  -f 
-J'orm.}     Of  a  ditferent  form  ;  of  varied  forms. 

Di-ver'si-!y  (dl-ver'sl-fl),  v.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  DrvEK- 

BTTIED    (-fid);^.    pr.    &    vb.    71.    DrVERSIFYIKO.]      [F.    (//- 

verxijier,  LL.  diversificare,  fr.  L.  dirersus  diverse  -~  fi- 
care  (in  comp.),  akin  to  facere  to  make.  See  Diverse.] 
To  make  diverse  or  various  in  form  or  quality  ;  to  give 
variety  to ;  to  variegate  ;  to  distinguish  by  numerous 
dillerences  or  aspects. 

Separated  and  diversified  one  from  another.        Locke. 
Its  Feven  colors,  that  diversify  all  the  face  of  nature.    /,  Taj/lor, 

Di  ver-sU'O-quent  (di'ver-sTl'S-kwent),  a.  [L.  diver- 
sus  diverse  -f-  loquens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  Speak- 
ing in  different  ways,     [ii-] 

Di-ver'slon  (di-ver'shuu).  n.  [Cf.  F.  diversion.  See 
Dr\*EHT.]  1.  The  act  of  turning  aside  from  any  course, 
occupation,  or  object ;  as,  the  diversion  of  a  stream  from 
its  channel ;  diversion  of  tlie  mind  from  business. 

2.  That  wliich  diverts ;  that  which  turns  or  draw.s  the  \ 
mind  from  care  or  study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses  ; 
sport ;    play ;    pastime ;    as,   the    diversions    of    youtli. 
"Public  dii'ersions.''^  V.  Knox. 

Such  productions  of  wit  and  humor  as  expose  vice  and  ft'Ily, 
furnish  useful  diversion  to  readers.  Addison. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  dra%ving  the  attention  and  force 
of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  principal  attack 
is  to  be  made  ;  the  attack,  alarm,  or  feint  which  diverts. 

Syn.  —  Amusement ;  entertainment :  pastime ;  recrea- 
tion ;  sport;  game;  play;  solace;  merriment. 

Dl-ver'si-ty  (-st-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Diversities  (-tTz).  [F. 
diversite^  L.  diversitns,  fr.  diversns.  See  DrvERSE.]  1.  A 
state  of  difference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

They  will  prove  opposite  ;  and  not  resting  in  a  bare  divfr.-iittj, 
rise  into  a  contrariety.  South. 

2.  Multiplicity  of  difference ;  multiformity ;  variety. 
^* Diversity  of  sounds."  Shak.  '■'■Diversities  of  opin- 
ion."   Seeker. 

3.  Variegation.  "  Bright  diversities  of  day."  Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Variety. 

Dl  ver-slv'O-lent  (di'ver-sTv'o-l^nt),  a.  [L.  direr- 
sus diverse  -\-  rolens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to  wish/]  De- 
airing  different  things.     [O65.]     Webster  ( ]Vhite  Devil). 

Dl-ver'SO-ry  (dt-ver'so-ry),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
divert;  also,  distinguishing.     \_Obs.'\ 

Dl-ver'SO-ry,  n.  [L.  diversorium,  deversorium,  an 
imi  or  lodging.]  A  wayside  inn.  [^Obs.  &  B.J  Chapman. 

Dl-vert'  (di-verf),  T.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diverted;^. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diverting.]  [F.  divertir,  fr.  L.  dii'ertere, 
diversuin^  to  go  different  ways,  turn  aside  ;  di-  =  dis-  + 
vertere  to  turn.  See  Verse,  and  cf.  Divorce.]  1.  To 
turn  aside  ;  to  turn  off  from  any  course  or  intended  ap- 
plication ;  to  deflect ;  as,  to  divert  a  river  from  its  chan- 
nel ;  to  divert  commerce  from  its  usual  course. 

That  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve.  Milton. 

2-  To  turn  away  from  any  occupation,  business,  or 
etudy ;  to  cause  to  have  lively  and  agreeable  sensations  ; 
'■jo  amuse ;  to  entertain ;  as,  children  are  diverted  witli 
■jports;  men  are  diverted  with  works  of  wit  and  humor. 

Wc  are  amused  by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedy.    C.  J.  Smith. 

Syn.  —  To  please  ;  gratify  ;  amuae ;  entertain ;  exhila- 
rati- ;  delight;  recreate.     See  Amuse. 

Dl-vert',  ''.  i.    To  turn  aside  ;  to  digress.     [O65.] 

i  diverted  to  ecc  one  of  the  prince's  palaces.       Evtl'/n. 

Dl-vert'er  (dT-vert'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
divfrt-^,  t'lnis  off,  or  pleases. 

Dlvert'1-ble  I'-T-b'I),  a.    Capable  of  being  diverted. 

Dl  ver'U-cle  i  dT-ver'tl-kU),  n.  [L.  diverticulum,  de- 
verficnlum,  a  bypath,  fr.  dirertere  to  turn  away.]  1.  A 
turning ;  a  Ijyway ;  a  bypath.     \Obs.'\  Dales. 

2.  (Annf.)  A  diverticulum. 

Dlv'er-Uc'U-lar  (dTVer-tlk'u-ler),  a.  {Anal.)  Per- 
tftiiiiuK  '"  a  diverticulum. 

il  Div'er-tlc'u-lum  (-IQm),  n.  ;  pi.  Diverticula  (-U). 
[L.  Si-e  DivERTicLE.]  {Anat.)  A  blind  tube  branchmg 
out  of  a  longi-r  one. 

II  Dl'Ver'tl-znen'to  (dc-vur'tu-rattn'tfl),7i. ;  pi.  -ti  (-tS). 
[It.  ]     f-V'/v,')  A  liplit  and  pleasing  composition, 

D)  verl'ing:  ''ll-vert'tng),  a.  Amufling  ;  entertaining. 
--  Di  vert'ing  ly,  adv.  —  Dl-vert'lng-nesB,  "■ 

Dlvert'lBOfdl-vert'Tz),  v.  t.  [F.  divertir^  p,  pr.  diver- 
tixffirit.)     To  divert ;  to  entertain.     I0hs.'\  Drydm. 

Dl-vertlse-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  the  next  word.] 
DiverHion  ;  amusement;  recreation,     [li.] 

In  thfflp  diBnjrceable  t/ii-cr/iscnKTiM  the  morning  crept  nwny 
(U  it  Could.  Sir  rt'.  .Srtill. 


!!  Di'ver'tisse'ment'  ('de'vur'tes'maN'),  n.  [F.]  A 
short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between  the  acts  of 
a  play.  Smart. 

Di-vert'ive  (dt-vert'Tv),  n.  [From  Divert.]  Tend- 
ing to  divert ;  diverting;  amusing;  interesting. 

ThiiiLis  ot  a  ple/i&ant  and  divtrtivf  nature.        Uorjcrs. 

Di'ves  (di'vez),  n.  [L.,  rich.]  The  uaL.e  popularly 
given  to  the  rich  man  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  tlie 
"  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  "  {Luke  xvi.  lU-31).  Hence,  a 
name  for  a  rich  worldling. 

Dl-vest'  tdi-v6st'),  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Divested  ;  p. 
pr.  <Sc  vb.  n.  Divesting.]  [LL.  divestire  {di-  =:  dis-  -\- 
L.  restire  to  dress),  equiv.  to  L.  devestire.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  devest,  but  the  latter  is  rarely  used  except 
as  a  technical  term  in  law.  See  Devest,  Vest.]  1.  To 
unclothe  ;  to  strip,  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  ;  — 
opposed  to  invest. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strip ;  to  deprive ;  to  dispossess ;  as,  to 
divest  one  of  his  rights  or  privileges  ;  to  divest  one's  self 
of  prejudices,  passions,  etc. 

Wretches  divested  of  every  moral  feelin?.        Goldsmith. 
The  tendency  of  the  language  to  divest  itself  of  its  guttur- 
als. Earl;. 

3.  {Law)  See  Devest.  Mozley  tt  W. 
Di-vest'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  divested. 
Dl-vest'i-ture  (-tur;  135),  ?;.      The  act  of  stripping, 

or  depriving;  the  state  of  being  divested;  the  depriva- 
tion, or  surrender,  of  possession  of  property,  rights,  etc. 

Dl-vest'ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  divesting.    \_B..'\ 

Di-ves'ture  (.dl-ves'tur  ;  135),  n.    Divestiture.  [O65.] 

Div'et  (div'et),  7^.     See  Divot. 

Di-vid'a-ble  (di-vid'a^b"l),  a.  [From  Divide.]  1.  Ca- 
pable <:if  being  divided  ;  divisible. 

2.   Divided  ;  separated  ;  parted.     \Ohs.'\  Shak. 

Dl-vid'ant(-<7nt),  ^.  Different ;  distinct.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

Dl-vlde'  (dl-vid'),  V.  t.  \_inip.  &.  p.  p.  Divided;  p. 
pr.  S:  vb.  71.  Dividing.]  [L.  dividere,  dirisum  ;  di-  —  dis- 
-|-  a  root  signifying  to  part  ;  cf.  Skr.  xyadh  to  pierce  ; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  vidua  widow,  and  E.  widow.  Cf. 
Device,  Devise.]  1.  To  part  asunder  (a  whole) ;  to 
sever  into  two  or  more  parts  or  pieces ;  to  aimder ;  to 
separate  into  parts. 

Divide  the  livinf;;  child  in  two.     1  KingsMi.  25. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate  ;  to  keep  apart  by  a  parti- 
tion, or  by  an  imaginary  lino  or  limit ;  as,  a  wall  divides 
two  houses  ;  a  stream  divides  the  towns. 

Let  it  dividf;  the  waters  from  the  waters.       Gen.  i.  6. 

3.  To  make  partition  of  among  a  number  ;  to  appor- 
tion, as  profits  of  stock  among  proprietors;  to  give  in 
shares  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  mete  out ;  to  share. 

True  justice  unto  people  to  divide.  Spenser. 

Ye  ehall  divide  the  land  by  lot.    Xujit.  3xxiii.  .54. 

4.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest ;  to  make  dis- 
cordant or  hostile  ;  to  set  at  variance. 

If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot 

stand.  Mark  iii.  'M. 

Every  family  became  now  divided  within  itself.      Prei^:ott. 

5.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  votes  for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  to  divide  a  legis- 
lative house  upon  a  question. 

6.  {Math.)  To  subject  to  arithmetical  division. 

7.  {Logic)  To  separate  into  species; — said  of  a  genus 
or  generic  term. 

8.  {Mech.)  To  mark  divisions  on  ;  to  graduate  ;  as,  to 
divide  a  sextant. 

9.  (Music)  To  play  or  sing  in  a  florid  style,  or  with 
variations.     {_Obs.^  Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  sever;  dissever;  sunder;  cleave:  disjoin; 
disunite  ;  detach  ;  discomiect ;  part ;  distribute  ;  share. 

Dl-vlde',  V.  i.  1.  To  be  separated ;  to  part ;  to  open  ; 
to  go  asunder.  Milton. 

The  Indo-Gcrmanic  family  dividex  into  three  groups.    J.  feile. 

2.  To  cause  separation  ;  to  disunite. 

A  Eulf,  a  strait,  the  sea  intervening  between  islands,  divide 
less  than  the  matted  forest.  Bannoft. 

3.  To  break  friendship ;  to  fall  out.  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  share  ;  to  partake.  Shak. 

5.  To  vote,  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  by  the  mem- 
bers separating  themselves  into  two  parties  {as  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  hall  or  in  opposite  lobbies),  that  is,  the 
ayes  dividing  from  the  noes. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  theirequals.  Gibbon. 

Dl-vlde',  n.  A  dividing  ridge  of  land  between  the 
trilnitaries  of  two  streams  ;  a  watershed. 

Dl-vld'ed,  a.     1.  Parted  ;  disunited  ;  distributed. 

2.  (Bof.)  Cut  into  distinct  parts,  by  incisions  which 
reach  the  midrib  ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

Dl-vld'ed-ly,  adv.     Separately  ;  in  a  divided  manner. 

Dlvi-dend  (dtv'T-dSnd),  n.  [L.  dividnidnm  thing  to 
be  divided,  neut.  of  the  gerundive  of  dividere:  cf.  F. 
dividende.']  1.  A  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed ;  the  share  of  a  sum  divided  that  fulls  to  each 
individual;  a  distributive  sum,  share,  or  percentage; 
—  applied  to  the  profits  as  ajiportioned  among  sliare- 
holders,  and  to  assets  ns  apportioned  among  creditors  ; 
as,  the  dividend  of  a  bank,  a  railway  corporation,  or  a 
bankrupt  estate. 

2.  {Math.)  A  number  or  quantity  wliich  is  to  be 
divided. 

Div'1-dent  (-dent),  «.    Dividend  ;  share.   \_Ohs.'\  Foxe. 

Dl-vld'er  (dl-vid'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
divides ;  that  whicli  separates  anything  into  parts. 

2.  One  who  deals  out  to  eacli  his  share. 

Whn  nindc  iiic  a  judce  or  a  divider  over  you  ?    Luke  x\\.  II, 

3.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  causes  division. 

Iliite  iH  of  all  thiuKB  tlie  niightic«t  dii-tdcr.  Mdtnn. 

Money,  the  great  divider  of  the  world.  Siri/t. 

4.  pi.  An  instrument  for  dividing  lines,  describing 
cirdeH,  etc. ;  conipiuwes.     Hee  Compasses. 

in/"  The  word  dividrrs  is  iiHually  applied  to  the  in- 
strument ns  iiiitdf  fur  till-  UMf  of  dr:iiii:litHnii'n.  etc.  ;  com- 
jui.<(Sts  to  Xhv-  luarscr  iiiHtniiiii-nt  usi'd  by  carpentera. 


Dl-vld'lng:  (di-vid'Tng),  n.    That  divides  ;  separating; 

marking;  divibiuus;  graduatiug. 

Dividing  engine,  a  machine  for  graduating  circles  fas  for 
astronomical  instruments)  or  bars  (as  for  scalesi;  alto, 
for  spacuig  oft'  and  cutting  teeth  in  wheels.  —  Dividing 
sinker.    iKnittiny  Maclt.)  See  under  Sinker. 

Di-vid'ing-ly  (dl-vid'Tng-lJ),  adv.     By  division. 

II  Dl'vi-dl'VlCde've-de've),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Hot.) 
A  small  tree  of  tropical  America  (Ca?5a/;j7ni'a  coriaria), 
whose  Ict'uincH  contain  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  and 
gallic  ;ici.l,  and  are  used  by  tanners  and  dyers. 

Di-vid'u-al  (dt-vid'u-al ;  135),  a.  [See  DiviDnous.] 
Divided,  sliared,  or  participated  in,  in  common  with 
others.     IB.}  Milton. 

Di-vid'u-al-ly,  adv.    By  dividing.    [i2.] 

Dl-vld'u-OUS  l.-iis),  «■  [L.  dividuus  divisible,  divided, 
fr.  dividere.]     Divided  ;  dividual.     [^.] 

II.-  so  often  substantiates  distmctions  into  dividuomt.  sclf- 
6ub^i^tc^t.  Cvlfridye. 

Div'i-na'tlon  (dtv'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  divinatiOj  fr. 
divi)iart\  divinatum,  to  foresee,  foretell,  fr.divinvs:  cf. 
F.  divination.  See  Dn'iNE.]  1.  The  act  of  divinmg  ;  a 
foreseeing  or  foretelhng  of  future  events  ;  the  pretended 
art  of  discovering  secret  or  future  things  by  preternatural 
means. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that . . .  ueeth  rf/r- 
ination,  or  an  observer  of  tiuies,  or  an  enchanter.  Deut.  xviii.  10. 

^^^  Among  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  natural 
divmation  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  di\iue  affla- 
tus; artificial  divination  by  certain  rites,  omens,  or  ap- 
pearances, as  the  flight  of  birds,  entrails  ot  animals,  etc. 

2.  An  indication  of  what  is  future  or  secret ;  augury  • 
omen  ;  conjectural  presage  ;  prediction. 

Birds  which  do  trivc  a  happy  divination  of  things  to  come. 

.Sir  T.  yorth. 

Dlv'l-na'tor  (dtvl-na'ter),  n.     [L.    See  Divination.] 

One  who  iiractices  or  pretends  to  divination  ;  a  dinner, 
[i?.]  Burton. 

Dl-vln'a-tO-ry  (dt-vTn'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divi7ia- 
toire.'}  Professing,  or  relating  to,  divination.  "A  nat- 
ural divinatnrii  instinct."  Cmvley. 

Dl-vlne'  (dt-vin'),  a.  [Compar.  Diviner  (-er)  ;  sti- 
perl.  DiviNEST.]  [F.  divin,  L.  divinus  divine,  divinely 
inspired,  fr.  divas,  dins,  belonging  to  a  deity;  akin  to 
Gr.  5ios,  and  L.  dens,  God.  See  Deity.]  1.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  God;  as,  t/zf/?)^  perfections  ;  the  (/iri'np  will. 
"  The  immensity  of  the  divine  nature."  Paleij. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  as,  divine  judgments.  "  Di- 
vine protection."  Bacon. 

3.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise  ;  re- 
ligious ;  pious ;  holy ;  as,  divine  service  ;  divi7ie  songs ; 
divine  worship. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a  deity  ;  partak- 
ing of  tho  nature  of  a  god  or  the  gods.  "The  divine 
Apollo  said."  Shak. 

5.  Godlike ;  heavenly ;  excellent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  supremely  admirable ;  apparently  above  what  is 
human.  In  this  application,  the  word  admits  of  compar- 
ison ;  as,  the  (/(((«<'.?(  mind.  SirJ.Davies.  "The  divine 
Desdemona."    Shak. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king.    Prov.  xvi.  10. 
But  not  to  one  in  this  benishted  age 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given.  Gray, 

6.  Presageful;  foreboding;  prescient.     [O65.] 

Yet  oft  hiH  heart,  divine  oi  something  ill, 

Mis-ave  hitn.  Mdton. 

7.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology. 

Church  history  and  other  diritie  learning.        South. 

Syn.  —  Supernatural ;  superhuman  ;  godlike  ;  heaven- 
ly ;  celestial ;  pious  ;  holy  ;  sacred  ;  preeminent. 

Dl-vlne'.  7).  [L.  divinus  a  soothsayer,  LL.,  a  theolo- 
gian. See  Divine,  a.']  1.  One  skilled  in  divinity ;  a 
theologian.     "Poets  were  the  first  divines.''*       Denham. 

2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  priest ;  a  clergyman. 

The  first  divim^  of  New  England  were  surpassed  hy  none  in 
extensive  erudition.  '^^  W'X'dhriilijr. 

Dl-vlne'.  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Divined  (-vind') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Divining.]  [L.  divinare:  cf.  F.  deviner.  See 
Divination.]  1.  To  foresee  or  foreknow ;  to  detect ;  to 
anticipate  ;  to  conjecture. 

A  sagacity  which  divined  the  evil  designs.    Bancroft. 

2.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  presage. 

Barest  thou  .  .  .  divine  his  downfall  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  render  divine  ;  to  deify.     [Obs.] 

Living  on  earth  like  angel  new  divined.         Spen.^er. 
Svn .  —  To  foretell ;  predict ;  presage  ;  prophesy  ;  prog- 
nost'icate  ;  forebode  ;  guess  ;  conjecture ;  surmise. 

Dl-vine't  V.  i.  1.  To  use  or  practice  divination ;  to 
foretell  by  divination  ;  to  utter  prognostications. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.     J/tco/i  iii.  11. 

2.  To  have  or  feel  a  presage  or  foreboding. 

SuKi-est  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts.  S/iak. 

3.  To  conjecture  or  guess  ;  as,  to  divine  rightly. 
Dl-vlne''Iy.  adv.     1.  In  a  divine  or  godlike  manner; 

holily  ;  admirably  or  excellently  in  a  supreme  degree. 

Most  divinely  fair.  Tvitni/f^n. 

2.  By  the  agency  or  iurtuence  of  God. 
Viviiiel'/  set  apart  ...  to  be  a  preacher  of  rightcouflnrcs. 

MncauUvj, 

Dl-vine'ment  (-mmf).  7>.     Divination.     [Obs.'\ 

Dl  vlne'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  super- 
hnnian  or  .sui)reme  excellence.  Shak. 

Dl-vln'er  (dl-vin'er).  ?).  1.  One  who  professes  div- 
ination ;  one  who  pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to  re- 
veal occult  things,  by  supernatur.al  means. 

The  divmers  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  (IrpdniB!  thc^ 
comfort  in  vain.  Zech.  x.  -. 

2.  A  conjecturer;  aguesser;  one  who  makos  out  oc- 
cult things.  Locke. 

Dl-vln'er-eS8.  n.     A  woman  who  divines.        Dryden. 
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DIVING 

Dlv'lngf  (divTiig),  a.    That  dives  or  is  used  for  diving. 

Diving  loQtle  I  ^o'U.i,  any  heethi  of  the  Umuly  Diiti.-^ri- 
Kit-    wliieh  habitually  lives  under  wjiler ; —culled  ulso 
laifer  tiwr.  —Diving  bell,  ;\  hollow  iuverted  vebael,HOmu- 
timea  bell-shaped,  in  which  inua 
may  descend   and    work    under 
watfr,    re.spiriition     bumiJ:    hus- 
taiiUMi  by  tlm  rcmipreHSia  air  at 
the  top.  or  by  ficsh  :ur  pnuipod 
in  through  a  tub'i  Iroin  iihovci.  — 
Diving  dreea.    Si;e  .Submurme  ar- 
>no7\  under  SuBMAitiNE.  —Diving 
atone,  a  kind  of  jasper. 

Dl-vin'1-Jy  (dl-vIn'T-fi),  v.  t. 
fL.  divhiHs  divine  +  -JU}_  To 
render  divine  ;  to  deify.  \.Ohs.'\ 
*'  Blessed  and  dirhiifict/  soul." 

Port/i.  Stinii  (1033). 

Dl-vln'lng  (dl-vin'TuK),  a. 
That  divines;  for  divining. 

Divining  rod,  a  rod,  commonly  of  Section  of  one  form  of 
•witch  hazel,  with  forked  branch-  l>ivin-  Bell,  a  uWuy 
*8,  used  by  those  who  pnitend  to  jIowm  hi  bIicU  ;  o  Air 
discover  water  or  metals  uudor  'X  "  )'.'' 
ground . 

Dl-vln'Ing-ly,  fdr.     In  a  divining  manner. 

Div'i-nis'tre  (dlv'T-nls'ter),  n,  A  divinor.  [O&s.] 
"I  am  no  ilirini.sire/''  Chaucer. 

Dl-vln'i-ty  tdT-viu'T-ty),  H.  ;  pi.  Divinities  (-tTz). 
[F.  iUvinite,  L.  .lirmita.s.  See  DiviNE,  u.]  1-  Tlie  state 
of  being  divine;  the  nature  or  essence  of  God;  deity; 
godhead. 

When  he  nttributcs  dlvinifii  io  other  things  than  f»"d.i*  i/ 
only  II  tliiiititi/  by  way  of  participation.  /(/>■  iitiiliii'jjiect. 

2.  The  Deity ;  the  Supreme  Being ;  God. 

'T  18  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  U3.  Addison. 

3<  A  pretended  deity  of  pagans ;  a  false  god. 

Beastly  diiinitif!s,  and  droves  of  sf)i\&.  Fnor. 

4,  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  supreme  God,  but 
«uperior  to  man. 

Ciod  .  .  .  employing  these  subservient  (//cfnide.*.     Chn/ne. 

5.  Something  divine  or  superlmman ;  supernatural 
power  or  virtue  ;  sometliing  which  inspires  awe. 

They  say  there  is  .lirijiitij  in  odd  numbtTB.        Shak. 

There  's  such  dirmitii  doth  hedge  a  king.  Shak: 

6-  The  science  of  divine  things;   the  science  wliioh 

treats  of  God,  liis  laws  and  moral  government,  and  the 

way  of  salvation;  theology. 

Di'iiui'i  is  essentially  the  tirst  of  the  professions.     Coleridge. 
Case  divinity,  casuistry. 

Div^l-nl-za'tlon  (dTv'i-nT-za'shun),  n.     A  making  di- 

-yiue,  iV.  Arnold. 

Div'l-nize  (div'T-nlz),  r.  t.     To  invest  witli  a  ciivino 

character;  to  deify.     [A*.]  M.  Arnold. 

Man  hud  diriiii:cd  all  those  object3  of  awe.      Mdman. 

Dl-Vla'i-bll'i-ty  (dt-vTz't-bTl'T-tS'),  «.     [Cf.  Y.divisi- 

iilite.]     Tlie  quality  of  being  divisible;  tlie  property  of 

todies  by  wliich  their  parts  are  capable  of  separation. 

Uirisifiiliti/  ...  is  a  primary  attribute  fif  mutter. 

.sir  ir.  JtamiUon. 

Dl-vls'i-ble  (dT-vTz'T-b'l),  a.     [L.  dirisibdis,  fr.  divt~ 
dere:  ci.  F.  diclsible.    See  Divide.]    Capable  of  being 
divided  or  separated. 
Extended  substance  .  .  .  is  c/iVisi&fc  into  parts.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

DiviBible  contract  (Law),  a  contract  containing  agree- 
ments one  of  whirh  (•;in  op  soparated  from  the  other.  — 
Diviaible  offense  (/,'/(fi,  :ui  otTi'iisi^  contiining  a  lesser  of- 
fense in  one  of  a  t:i''';it''r  i^rub'.  so  tint  on  the  lattpr 
there  can  be  an  actiuittal,  wliilo  on  tlie  former  there  can 
be  a  conviction. 
—  Dl-vls'I-ble-ness,  ??.  —  Dl-vls'I-bly,  odv. 

Dl-ViS'l-ble,  n.  A  divisible  substance.  GlnnviU. 

Dl-Vi'sion  (dt-vTzliTm),  n.  [F.  division.,  L.  divisin, 
from  diridere.  See  Divide.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of 
■dividing  anything  into  parts,  or  the  state  of  being  so  di- 
vided ;  separation. 

I  was  overlooked  in  the  divigi<m  of  the  spoil.      Gibbon, 

2.  That  which  divides  or  keeps  apart;  a  partition. 

3.  The  portion  separated'  by  the  dividing  of  a  mass  or 
body  ;  a  distinct  segment  or  section. 

Communities  and  diri-tions  of  men.  Addison. 

4.  Disunion;  difference  in  opinion  or  feeling;  dis- 
cord ;  variance ;  alienation. 

There  was  a  diri.-iian  among  the  people.    John  vii.  ^3. 

5.  Difference  of  condition ;  state  of  distinction ;  dis- 
tinction; contrast.  Chaucer. 

I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy  people. 
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Cell  division  /^/n/.),  a  method  of  cell  increase,  in  which 

new  tell.-t  ;iie 
lorin<-d  by  I  b.- 
diviamn  of  thr 
parent  cell,  lu 
thi»  proce-sM, 
the  <;ell  nucle- 
us iui<lfi"i.;oe3 
p,-.'iilMr.]ilier- 
..■ii(i;Uiuri:.  ;iiid 
chant;  rfj,  as 
Bhown  in  the 
flgure  (see  also 

ItAIlYOKISESIS). 


[iinalic  liuujc  i.i 
V.vU  J)lVl^lon  !  »h()win; 
NucleuHld  b  c).  tlic  1-" 


u   CliI  niidi:i;^uHi(; 

:  tlur  Chan;^esoi  the 

latinii  cit  the  Nu- 


clear Sj)iiullu  (lO.ttud  puriiiil  Sepurutioii 
the  Cell  u-). 


6.  Separation  of  the  members  of  a  deliberative  body, 
«sp,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ascertain  the  vote. 

The  motion  passed  without  a  divi.^inn.     Mncnulai/. 

7.  {Math.)  The  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one 
■number  or  quantity  is  contained  in  another  ;  the  reverse 
of  multiplication ;  also,  the  rule  by  which  the  operation 
is  performed. 

8.  {Logic)  The  separation  of  a  genus  into  Its  constitu- 
•ent  species. 

9.  {Mil.)  {a)  Two  or  more  brigades  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  officer.  (6)  Two  companies  of  in- 
fantry maneuvering  as  one  subdivision  of  a  battalion. 
•{c)  One  of  the  larger  districts  into  T^'hich  a  country  is 
divided  for  administering  military  affairs. 

10.  {Xaut.)  One  of  the  groups  into  which  a  fleet  is  di- 
Tided. 

11.  {Mus.)  A  course  of  notes  so  running  into  each 
other  as  to  form  one  series  or  chain,  to  be  sung  in  one 
breath  to  one  syllable. 

12.  {R^el.)  The  distribution  of  a  discourse  into  parts; 
a  part  -•^o  distinguished. 

13.  (Biol.)  A  grade  or  rank  in  classification;  a  por- 
tion of  a  tribe  or  of  a  class  ;  or,  in  some  recent  author- 
ities, equivalent  to  a  subkingdom. 


At  tlin  same  time  the  protoplanm  of  the 
rtdl  b.-<'onH-«  i;radiiiilly  .■„l,^ui^l,■d  by  ;i  lurnnv  tramj- 
V,.-l>e  to  tbr  l.mv;  ;iM:,  uf  tlir  nnrh.;.r  .-.p.ndlr  JoUoWed. 
on  th.-  r(.iiL|.lrtluii  ot  thr  -llViMoii  o!  Ihr  hucleiih,  by  :i 
separation  nj  tli.-  ..11  .niiliiils  into  tw.t  iii:ih.s.-m.  called 
the  d"»</h/rr  >■'//...  Long  division  ( M'l/fi.i,  t\n'  proc^rts  of 
divisi.Mi  wb.-n  tb.-  .iperalions  are  in..i,tly  wiitl.-n  .lown. 

—  Short  diviBion  iMnth.),  the  pro.ew^  ol  divi.-^iou  wb.-n  tho 
operations  are  mentally  performed  and  only  the  rcHUlta 
written  down  ;  —  u-scd  principally  when  the  diviaor  is 
not  greater  than  ten  or  twelve. 

Syii.  —  Compartment ;  section  ;  share  ;  allotment ;  dis- 
tribution ;  seiiaration  ;  partition ;  disjunction ;  diacouuec- 
tion  ;  difference  ;  variance  ;  discord  ;  disunion. 

Di-vi'sion-al  (dT-vTzh'iin-f7l),  a.  That  divides;  per- 
tainiiiK  to,  making,  or  noting,  a  division  ;  as,  a  divi.stonid 
line  ;  -.id iri.^iimul  general;  a  divisional  eurgeonof  police. 

Diviaional  planes  (6Vo/.),  planes  of  separation  between 
rock  mawjsi'S.     They  include  joints. 

Di-vl'sion-al-ly,  adr.     So  as  to  be  divisional. 

Dl-vi'sion-a-ry  (-£-rJ),  a.     Divisional. 

Dl-vl'sion-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  divides  or  makes  di- 
vi.sinn.     L'^''''-]  Sheldon. 

Di-vi'sive  (dt-vi'jTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divisi/.]  1.  Indi- 
cutniL;  .h\i^ion  or  diatriluition.  Mide. 

2.  Creating,  or  tending  to  create,  division,  separation, 
or  dillercnce. 

It  [citltiire]  i9  after  all  a  d:iinty  and  divisive  quality,  ami  can 
nut  reach  to  the  depths  of  humauity.  J-  t  •  •'>hairj>. 

—  Divi'sive-ly,  '/'/'■-  —  Divi'sive-ness,  n.      Carhilc. 
Di-vl'sor(di-\I'-;cr),«.    [L,  fr.  (//r/./c/r.   See  Divide.] 

{?!idh.)  The  number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Common  divisor.    (Math.)  See  under  Common,  a. 

Di-vorce'  (.IT-vorr,'),  "■  [F.  divorce,  L.  dirortium,  fr. 
divorfrvr.,  direrferc,  to  turn  different  ways,  to  separate. 
See  Divert.]  1.  {Law)  {«)  A  legal  dissolution  of  tlie 
marriage  contract  l)y  a  court  or  other  body  having  com- 
petent authority.  This  is  properly  a  divorce,  and  called, 
technically,  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii.,  **froni  the 
bond  of  matrimony."  {h)  The  separation  of  a  married 
woman  from  the  bed  and  board  of  her  husband  —  divorce 
a  iiiensa  et  foro  (or  ihnro),  "  from  bed  and  board." 

2.  The  decree  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is  dis- 
solved. 

3.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things  closely  united. 

To  make  divorcr  of  their  incorporate  league.        Shak. 

4.  Tliat  which  separates.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Bill  of  divorce.    See  under  Bill. 
Di-vorce',  r.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  DrvoitcED  (-vorsf) ;  p. 

pr.  &  rb.  n.  Divorcing.]  [Cf.  F.  divorcer.  Sec  Di- 
voiicE,  71.]  1.  To  dissolve  the  marriage  contract  of, 
cither  wholly  or  partially  ;  to  ceparatc  by  divorce. 

2.  To  separate  or  disunite  ;  to  sunder. 

It  [a  word]  was  lUvnrcrd  from  its  old  sense.        Earle. 

3.  To  take  away  ;  to  put  away. 

Nothing  but  death 
Sliall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shak. 

Di-VOTce'a-ble  C-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  divorced. 
Di-vor'cee'  (dT-vor'se')>  "•     A  person  divorced. 
Dl-vorce'less  (dT-vors'les),  a.     Incapable  of  being  di- 
vorced or  separated;  free  from  divorce. 

Di-vorce 'ment  (-ment),  v.  Dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  ;  divorce  ;  separation. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.    Drut.  xxiv.  1. 
The  divorcement  of  our  written  from  our  spoken  language. 

Ji.  Morns. 

Dl-vor'cer  MT-vor'ser),  n.  The  person  or  cause  that 
produces  or  ellects  a  divorce.  Drummond. 

Di-vor'ci-ble  (dT-vor'sT-b'l),  a.    Divorceable.  Mdton. 

Dl-VOr'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Having  power  to  divorce  ;  tend- 
ing to  divorce.     "  This  divnrcive  law."  Milton. 

Div'Ot  (dTv'ut),  n.  A  tliin,  oblong  turf  used  for  cov- 
ering cottages,  and  also  for  fuel.     [5co/.]        Simmonds. 

Di-VUl'gate  (dT-vrd'gSt),  a.  [L.  divulgntus^  p.  p.  of 
dirulqnrr.     See  DrvuLGE.]     Published.     ^Obs.']         Hale. 

Di-VUl'gate  (-gat),  v.  t.     To  divulge.     [0/w.]       Fore. 

DiV'Ul-ga  ter  (dtv'iil-ga'ter'),  n.     A  divulger.     [7?.] 

DiV'Ul-ga'tion   (-ga'shun),  w.      [1..  dirfdrjntin:  cf.   F. 

divulgation.^     The  act  of  divulging  or  publisliing.      [/?.] 

Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divvJqafinv.    /.'/).  Had. 

Dl-vnlge'  (dT-vulj'),  '■•  '•  V^P-  &  P-  P-  Dnx-LCED 
(-vulid') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Divttlging.]  [F.  dirulf/uer,  L. 
diru/fjarr  ;  di-  =  dis-  +  rulgare.  to  spread  among  the 
people,  from  vulqus  the  comn'ion  people.     See  Vulgar.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  reveal  or  communicate  to  the 
public  :  to  tell  (a  secret)  so  that  it  may  bernme  generally 
known  ;  to  di.sclose  ;  —  said  of  that  which  had  been  con- 
fided as  a  secret,  or  had  been  before  uuknowTi ;  as,  to 
divulge  a  secret. 

Divvlqc  not  such  a  love  as  mine.  Coieper. 

2.  To  indicate  publicly  ;  to  proclaim.     [7?.] 
God  .  .  .  marks 

The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven.        3niton. 

3.  To  impart ;  to  communicate. 
Whieh  would  nrit  he 

To  thorn  [animaUl  made  common  and  divulged.     Mdton. 
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Dlvtilge'ment  ('ll-vulj'ment),  n.     The  act  of  divul- 
gini;;   n-i.kition.     [Yi.] 
Dl-vul'ger  ('il-vul'jer),  n.    One  wlio  divulgex. 
Dl-vul'sioa  (-hlitin),  «.     [L.  divulsio.  fr.  divfltere: 

it.    !■'.  'Ill  ntbiun.     See  DlVELLENT.I     Tbo  act  of  pulling 
i/i  piuckniv;  uway  ;  a  rending  UMUuuer. 

Tin;  iliiulmim  ill  Ibc  fcijiril  from  the  body.      1.  7'itfilor. 
Dl-vuVsive  (-»Iv),  a.    Tending  to  pull  aaunder,  tear, 
or  ri-nd  ;  dibtructing. 

DiX'le  (dlks'JJ,  n.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  South, 
ern  jjurtiun  of  the  United  Stateb,  Chp.  during  the  Civil 
War.     [f.  A-.] 

DiZ'en  (dlz'z'n  or  di'z'n  ;  Bee  Bedize.n),  r.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  DlZENED  (-z'nd) ;  J>.  pr.  &  vO.  n.  DizEMNO.]  [Peril. 
o^i^.,  to  dreh.s  in  r  foolii^h  niainier,  and  allied  to  dizzy  : 
but  c£.  also  OE.  di/syn  (I'alsgnn-e)  to  put  tow  or  flai  on 
a  dintall,  i.  e.,  to  ilieBa  it.  Cf.  DlsTAyr.]  1.  To  dre«a ; 
to  attire.     [04s.]  Jtean.  <t  Ft. 

2.  To  dreaa  gaudily ;  to  overdreaa  ;  to  bedizen  ;  to 
deck  out. 

Like  a  tragedy  queen,  he  has  dizcnal  her  out.    Gotdsmith, 
Tf>-inorrow  when  the  maeki;  (<haU  fall 
That  dtzcn  Nature'u  carnival.  Liiifrmi. 

Dlzz  (dTz),  V.  t.  [See  Dizzv.]  To  make  dizzy;  to 
aatouinh  ;  to  puzzle.     [Oij.]  Gmjlon. 

Diz'zard  (dlz'zErd),  n.    [Sec  Dizzv,  and  cf.  Dibahd.] 
A  blockhead.     [Ofo.]    J  Written  alao  dizard,  sniddisard.j 
—  Dlz'zara-ly,  adv.    [Oi.t.] 
Dlz'zi-ly  (dTz'zI-iy).  '"'''•   In  a  dizzy  manner  or  state. 
Diz'zi-ness,  n.     [AS.  dysigticis  folly.    See  DlzZK.] 
Giddiness  ;  a  whirling  sensation  in  the  head  ;  vertigo. 

Diz'zy  (d'z'zj),  "•  \_Compar.  Dizzier (-zT-er) :  superl. 
Dizziest.]  [OE.  dusi.  disi,  de.ii.  foolish,  AS.  dyaig ; 
akin  to  LG.  diisig  dizzy,  01).  dcuzig,  diiyzig,  OHG.  tuHg 
foolish,  OFries.  diisia  to  bo  dizzy ;  I.G.  diisel  dizziness, 
dusrli'j.  diisseliy.  D.  duizfjig.  dizzy,  Dan.  dosig  drowsj-, 
sleepy,  di'ise  to  make  didl,  drowsy,  d'l'/s  dullness,  drowsi- 
ness, and  to  AS.  duSs  foolish,  G.  thor  fool.  V71-  Cf. 
Daze,  Doze.]  1.  Having  in  the  head  a  sensation  of 
whirling,  with  a  tendency  to  fall;  vertiginous;  giddy; 
hence,  confused ;  indistinct. 

AlaH  !  his  brain  was  dizzff.  Draijlcm. 

2.  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  giddiness  or  vertigo. 
To  climb  from  the  brink  of  Fleet  Dilch  by  a  dizzil  ladder. 

Miiciiiiliifl. 

3.  Without  distinct  thought  ;  unreflecting ;  thought- 
less;  heedless.     "The '/i;ri/ multitude."  Milton. 

Diz'zy,  ■!•.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  }>■  Dizzied  (-zTd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  v.  Dizzying.]  To  make  dizzy  or  giddy  ;  to  give  the 
vertigo  to  ;  to  confuse. 

If  the  ianslins  of  tliy  bells  had  not  dizzied  thy  understanding. 

.Sir  Ii .  Scott. 

II  Djer-eefl' (jer-ed')  or  Djor-rid'  (-red'),  n.  [F.  djl- 
rid,  fr.  Ar.  See  Jeeeed.]  (■/)  A  blunt  javelin  used  in 
military  games  in  Moslem  countries.  (/;)  A  game  played 
witli  it.     [Written  a\sojereed.  jrrrid,  etc.J 

II  Djln'nee  (jiu'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  Djisn  (jin)  or  DjtKss 
(jTuz).    See  Jinnee,  Jinn. 

Do.  (dit'to),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  Ditto. 

Do  (do),  71.  (jlfiw.)  A  syllable  attached  to  the  first 
tone  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  for  the  purpose  of  sol- 
mization,  or  solfeggio.  It  is  the  first  of  the  seven  syl- 
lables used  by  the  Italians  as  names  of  musical  tones,  and 
replaced,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  syllable  Ut,  ap- 
plied to  the  note  0.  In  England  and  America  the  same 
.syllables  are  used  by  many  as  a  scaU  pattern,  while  the 
tones  in  respect  to  absolute  pitch  are  named  from  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Do  (doo),  V.  t.  or  aurilinry.  [imp^  Did  (did) ;  p.  p. 
Dose  (dun) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Doing  (doo'ing).  This  verb, 
when  transitive,  is  formed  in  the  indicative,  present  tense, 
thus  :  I  do,  thou  doesl  (doo'Sst)  or  dost  (diist),  he  does 
(duz),  dofth  (doo'eth),  or  dolh  (diith) ;  when  auxiliary, 
the  second  person  is,  thou  dost.  As  an  independent  verb, 
dost  is  obsolete  or  rare,  except  in  poetry.  "  What  dost 
thou  in  this  world  ?  "  Milton.  The  form  doetti  is  a  verb 
unlimited,  dotfi.  formerly  so  used,  now  being  the  auxil- 
iary form.  The  second  pers.  sing.,  imperfect  tense,  is 
didsl  (didst),  formerly  didrst  (did'est).]  [AS.  don  ;  akin 
to  D.  rfofii,  OS.  dunn.  OHG.  tiion,  G.  thxm,  Lith.  </.■(!, 
OSlav.  deti,  Olr.  i?t'iii»i  I  do,  Gr.  riBeVai  to  put,  Skr. 
dhd.  and  to  E.  suffix  -dom.  .and  prob-  to  L.  fncere  to  do, 
E.  fact,  and  peril,  to  L.  -dn-p  in  some  compounds,  as  ad- 
drre  to  add,  cnderF  to  trust.  V65.  Of.  Deed,  Deem, 
Doom,  Fact,  Creed,  Theme.]  1.  To  place ;  to  put.  [C6j.] 
Tuli-  of  a  Csiirer  (about  1330). 

2.  To  cause  ;  to  make  ;  —  with  an  infinitive.     {Obs.1 
Mv  lord  Abbot  of  Westminster  did  do  shewe  lo  me  late  certain 

evidences.  « •  Caxlo,,. 

1  shall  .  .  .  your  cloister  do  make,    i'lers  Plowman. 

A  fatal  plague  which  many  did  to  die.  Spenser. 

Wc  do  Ton  to  wit  U.c,  We  moice  you  to  know]  of  the  grace  of 

God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  2  C  or.  viu.  1. 

r^=  We  have  lost  the  idiom  shown  by  the  citations  (rfo 

usea  like  the  French  loin'  or  Inissrn.  m  which  the  verb 

in  the  infinitive  apparently,  but  not  really,  has  a  passive 

aisiiification,  i.  c,  cause  ...  to  be  made. 

3.  To  bring  about ;  to  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result ; 
to  effect ;  to  achieve. 

The  neglecting  it  may  rfo  much  danger.  Sfink. 

He  waved  indifferently  'Iwixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 

.-n.  ilflllk. 


<5yn.— To  publish;  disclose;  discover;  uncover;  re- 
veal ;  coinmunicate  ;  impart ;  tell. 

Dl-vulge',  r.  i.     To  become  publicly  knovm. 
"  To  keep  it  from  divulging.^'* 


IE.-] 
Shak. 


harm. 

4.  To  perform,  as  an  action  ;  to  execute  ;  to  transact ; 
to  carry  out  in  action  ;  as.  to  rfo  a  good  or  a  bad  act ;  to 
do  our  duty  :  to  do  what  I  can. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.     Er.  XX.  3. 

We  did  not  rfo  these  things.  Ld.  Littton. 

You  can  not  rfo  wrong  without  suffering  wrong.    Emerson. 

Hence  :  To  do  hrymage.  honor.  Javor,  justice,  etc.,  to 

render  homage,  honor,  etc. 

5.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  action:  to  perform  com- 
pletely ;  to  finish  ;  to  accomplish  ;  —  a  sense  conveyed 
by  the  construction,  which  is  that  of  the  past  participle 


use,    unite,    nid^i    ^'.»">    "P>    ft™  •    ?">'  '•    food,   loot. ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing 


ink  ;    tben,    thin  ;    bos  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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done.    "  Ere  summer  half  be  dojie."     "  I  have  do7^ 
weeping."  Shak. 

6.  To  mrtke  ready  for  an  object,  purpose,  or  use,  as 
food  by  cooking ;  to  cook  completely  or  sufficiently  ;  as, 
the  meat  is  done  on  one  side  ouly. 

7.  To  i)ut  or  bring  into  a  form,  state,  or  condition, 
especially  in  the  phrases,  to  do  to  death,  to  put  to  death  ; 
to  slay  ;  to  do  away  (often  do  away  uiih),  to  put  away  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  do  on,  to  put  ou ;  to  don ;  to  do  ojf\  to 
take  off,  as  dress ;  to  doff ;  to  do  into,  to  put  into  the 
form  of  ;  to  translate  or  transform  into,  as  a  text. 

Done  to  ilcath  by  slanJcrous  tongues.  Sfial: 

The  ground  of  the  difficulty  is  done  tuvai/.        I'ahy. 
Suspicions  regarding  his  loyalty  were  entirely  tUmr  menu. 

Tliuckira'j. 

To  iloon  our  own  harness,  that  we  ma  'not ;  but  we  mubt  do 

on  the  armor  of  God.  Lutiiwr. 

Then  Jason  rose  and  di  I  on  ,iim  a  fair 

Blue  woolen  tuiiic.  M".  Morris  (Jason). 

Though  the  former  lepal  polhition  he  now  done  oJT,  yet  there 

is  a  epintual  contagion  in  iclolutry  us  uuicU  to  Ijc  shunned. 

^  -^  Milton. 

It  ["Pilgrim's  Progress"]  has  been  done  into  verse;  it  has 

been  done  into  modern  English.  Maaiidaij. 

8.  To  cheat;  to  gidl ;  to  overreach.    [^CoUoq.'] 

He  was  not  to  be  ilone.  at  his  time  of  life,  by  I'nvnloiis  offers 
of  a  compromise  that  might  have  secured  Iiitii  sevvnty-tive  per 
cent.  J>e  (Juinceif. 

9.  To  see  or  inspect ;  to  explore ;  as,  to  do  all  the 
points  of  interest.     ICoUog.'] 

10.  {Stock  Exchange)  To  cash  or  to  advance  money 
for,  as  a  bill  or  note. 

f^^  in)  Do  and  did  are  much  employed  as  auxilia- 
ries, the  verb  to  which  they  are  joined  being  an  infinitive. 
As  an  auxiliary  the  verb  do  has  no  participle.  "  I  do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud."  Cm.  ix.  13.  [Now  archaic  or  rare 
except  for  emphatic  assertion.] 

Rarely  .  .  .  tlid  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge vl  the  public.  Macuuki'j. 

(b)  They  are  often  used  in  emphatic  construction.  **  Tou 
don't  say  eo.  Mr.  Jobson.  —  But  I  do  say  so."  Sir  ir. 
Scott.    *^ldi>l  love  him,  but  scorn  him  now."    Latham. 

(c)  In  negative  and  interrogative  constructions,  <lo  and 
did  are  in  common  use.  1  <fo  not  ^Wsh  to  see  them; 
what  (/o  you  think  ?  /<((/ C;eBar  cross  the  Tiber?  Redid. 
not.  "  JJo  you  love  me?"  shak.  id)  Do,  as  an  auxil- 
iary, is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  before  impera- 
tives. It  expresses  entreaty  or  earnest  request;  as,  do 
help  me.  In  the  imperative  mood,  but  not  in  the  indica- 
tive, it  may  be  used  with  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  do  be  quiet. 
Do,  did,  and  done  often  stand  as  a  general  substitute 
or  representative  verb,  and  thus  save  the  repetition  of  the 
principal  verb.  "To  li%'e  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  (/o." 
Denham.  In  tlie  case  of  do  and  did  as  auxiliaries,  the 
sense  may  be  completed  bv  the  infinitive  (unthout  to)  of 
the  verb  represented.  "When  beauty  lived  and  died  as 
flowers  do  now."  Shnk.  "I .  .  .  chose  my  wife  as  she 
did  her  wedding  gown."     Goldsmith. 

Jly  hrij-'htest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a  bein^, 

As  the  light  does  the  sliadow,  Lungfdlow. 

In  unemphatic  affirmative  sentences  do  is,  for  the  most 
part,  archaic  or  poetical ;  .as,  "  This  just  reproach  their 
virtue  does  excite."    Drydfu. 

To  do  one's  beat,  To  do  one's  diligence  fand  the  like),  to 
exert  one's  self:  to  put  forth  one's  bt-st  or  most  dili- 
gent efforts.  "We  will  .  .  .  doourl^st  t.)  g:iin  their  as- 
sent." Joivett  <T/nicijd.).  —To  do  one's  baalness,  to  ruin 
one.  [Colloq.]  Wi/chey/e;/.— To  do  one  Bhame,  to  cause  one 
shame.  [Obs.]  — To  do  over,  (a)  To  make  over;  to  per- 
form a  second  time,  (^1  To  cover;  to  spread  ;  to  smear. 
"Boats  .  .  .  sewed  togetlier  and  done  oirr  with  a  kind 
of  slimy  stuff  like  rosin."  Dr  Foe.  —To  do  to  death,  to  put 
to  death.  (See  7.)  [Obs.]—  To  do  up.  «n  To  put  up;  to 
raise.  [(Jb.<!.]  Chancpr.  (ft)  To  pack  together  and  envel- 
op ;  to  pack  up.  (--I  Toacconiphsli  thorouglilv.  [<''(dlnri.] 
ui)  To  starch  and  iron.  "A  rich  go\\7i  of  velvet,  and  a 
ruff  done  np  with  the  famous  yellow  starch."  Jlim- 
thitrne.  —  To  do  way,  to  put  away ;  to  lay  aside.  [06.s\] 
Vhniicer.  —  To  do  with,  to  dispose  of ;  to  make  use  of; 
to  employ  :  —  usually  preceded  by  ichat.  "  Men  are  many 
^m*>8  brought  to  that  extremity,  that  were  it  not  for 
God  they  would  not  know  wliat  to  d"  uiih  tlnMnsclvps." 
Tillfit.son.~~  To  ha.v0  to  do  with,  to  liave  Cdrii  cni,  imxinpss 
or  intercourse  with;  ti.  di-.d  uirli.  Wln-n  pn-c.-.b-d  by 
7rhat,  the  notion  is  u.^ually  impliLHl  tliat  tht;  affair  does 
not  conceni  the  person  d.'uoted  by  the  subject  of  have. 
'Fhiloloev  has  to  do  irdh  language  in  its  fullest  sense." 
harie.  "What  hare  1  to  do  uith  you,  ye  sous  of  Zeru- 
lab  '.'  "    2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

Do  (doo),  V.  7.  1.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner ;  to 
conduct  one's  self. 

Thoy  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  .  .  .  the  law 
and  cinniiiandment.  -j  Kinasi  xvii.  "A. 

2.  To  fare;  to  be,  as  regards  health;  as,  they  asked 
him  how  lie  did  ;  how  do  you  do  to-day  ? 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word.  OE.  dnqpu^  don-en,  to 
avail,  be  of  use,  AS.  dntjan.  See  DoughtvI]  To  succeed  ; 
to  avail;  to  answer  the  purpose;  to  serve;  as,  if  no 
better  plan  can  be  found,  he  will  make  this  do. 

Yon  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  hill  azain^i  nil  kinsa  nnd  par- 
Iianients  Miicc  the  Conquest;  and  if  that  won't  »/«.  challfncc 
tile  crown.  C'lUin- 

To  do  by.  See  under  Br.  —  To  do  for.  (a)  To  answer 
for  ;  to  serve  as  ;  to  Buit.  d>)  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  ruin  ; 
to  hallie  completely;  as,  a  goblet  Js  (/one /or  when  it  is 
broken.     [Coflof/.] 

S'mie  fnlkB  lire  happy  and  ea»y  in  mind  when  their  victim  is 
fclahbed  ond  donejor.  ThnrUvruii. 

—  To  do  wlthaJ,  tohelporprevent  it,  \Obs.'\  *' I  could  not 
do  infltnl.^'  Shuk.  —  To  do  without,  to  get  .along  without : 
to'lii^i.cnRC  with.  — To  have  done,  to  have  mado  an  end  or 
'Oil.  iiiHion;  to  have  finiHh<Ml ;  tobHtniit;  to  (h-Hint.  To 
havo  done  with,  to  have  roniphted  ;  to  be  through  with  : 
to  havo  no  further  concern  with. —  Well  to  do,  in  easy 
circumstances. 
Do,  ».     1.  Deed;  act;  feat.     [Oh.^.!        Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Ado;  bustle;  stir;  to  do.     [/;.] 

A  trreat  deal  of  tto,  and  a  arpat  drnl  of  trouble.    Stldcn. 

3.  A  eheat;  a  swindle.     [Slang,  Eng.l 

II  Do'ab  (do'ab  or  dfJb'Hl/),  n.     [Pers.  &  Hind,  doab, 


prop.,  two  waters.]  A  tongue  or  tract  of  land  included 
between  two  rivers;  as,  the  doab  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,     llndia]  Am.  C'l/c. 

Do'a-ble(dob''a-b'l).«.  Capable  of  being  done.  Carlyle. 
Do'-all'  (-al').  n-     General  manager;  factotum. 
I'nrlcr  him,  Diinstan  was  the  '/"-«// at  court,  beiii:r  the  kine's 
treuMirrr,  cnuncilur,  chancellor,  coiiles&or.  all  thnit:.-..        /"//->. 
Do'and^doo'and),  p.  pr.    Doing.    [065.]    ±tom.  oj  R. 
Doat  (ilut ).  V.  i.     See  DoTE. 
Doblaer  (dob'ber),  71.     1.  {Zodl.')  See  Dabchick. 
2.  A  rio^it  to  a  fisliiug  line.     \^Local,  V.  S.\ 
Dob'bin  (-bin),  n.     1.  An  old  jaded  hor^e.  Shak. 

2.  S.'a  gravel  mixed  with  sand.     [Prov.  I:')ig.'} 
Dob'chlck'  (-chTk'),  n.     {^iool.)  See  Dabchjck. 
Dob'son  idGb'sun),  n.     {Zoul.)  The  aquatic  larva  of 
a    large    neuropterous  insect   {Con/dalus   cornutus), — 
use>i  as  bait  in  angling.     See  Hellgamite. 
Dob'ule  (dub'iji),  7i.    {Zofjl.)     The  European  dace. 
Do'cent  (do''sent),  a.     [L.  docens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  rfo- 
cere  to  teach.]     Serving  to  instruct ;  teaching.     \_Obs.'\ 

II  Do-ce'tae  (do-se'te).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  So/cere  to  ap- 
pear.] {Ei-d.  Hist.)  Ancient  heretics  who  held  that 
Christ's  body  was  merely  a  phantom  or  appearance. 

Do-cet'ic  (do-s6t'rk),  a.     Pertaining  to,  held  by,  or 
like,  the  Docet*.     ''  Docetic  Gnosticism."        Plumptrc. 
Doc'e-tism  (dSs'e-tlz'm),  71.     {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Docet.^. 

Doch'mi-ac  (d5k'mT-5k),a.  {Pros.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
contiiiiiiiiL;.  till-  dochmius. 

r  Doch'ml-U3  (-lis),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sox/^to?.]    {Pros.) 

A  li'ot  of  iiM-  .syllables  (usually ). 

Doc'i-bil'i-ty   (dos'I-bTl'i-ti?),    in.     [L.    docibditas.'} 
Docl-ble-ness   (dSs'i-b'I-ngs),  )      Aptness  for  being 
taught ;  teachableness ;  docility. 

To  persons  of  docibility,  the  real  character  may  be  easily 
taught  in  a  few  days.  Do'de. 

The  dociblcncss  of  dogs  in  general.  Walton. 

Docl-ble  (dSs'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  docibilis,  fr.  docere  to 
teaoli.]  Easily  taught  or  managed  ;  teachable.  Milton. 
Doc'ile  (dQs'Il  or  do'sTl ;  'J7T),  a.  [L.  docilis,  fr.  do- 
cere to  teach  ;  cf.  Gr.  SLSdcrKctv,  and  L.  discere  to  learn, 
Gr.  (Sdrjv  learned,  {efiaws  knowing  :  cf.  F.  docile.  Cf. 
Doctor,  Didactic,  Disciple.]  1.  Teachable ;  easy  to 
teach;  docible.    [Obs.'] 

2.  Disposed  to  be  taught ;  tractable ;  easily  man- 
aged ;  as,  a  docile  child. 

The  elephant  is  at  once  docible  and  docile.     C.  J.  Sniilli. 
Do-cil'i-ty  (do-sTl'T-ty),  n.     [L.  docUitas,  fr.  docilis  : 
cf.   F.  docdite.']     1.  Teachableness  ;    aptness  for  being 
taught;  docibleness.    \_Obs.  or  i?.] 
2.  Willingness  to  be  taught ;  tractableness. 
The  humble  dociUtu  of  little  children  is.  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, represented  as  a  necessary  prtiiarative  to  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  faith.  D<;citttc. 

Doc'l-ma-cy  (dSs'T-mi-s^).  n.  [Gr.  SoKifxatria  an  as- 
say, examination,  fr.  SoKind^fiv  to  assay  or  examine 
(metals),  fr.  fioKijuo?  ass,aye(j,  tested,  fr.  Se'xetreai  to  take, 
approve  :  cf.  F.  docimnf^icl  The  art  or  practice  of  ap- 
plying tests  to  ascertain  tlie  nature,  quality,  etc.,  of 
objects,  as  of  metals  or  ores,  of  medicines,  or  of  facts 
pertaining  to  physiology. 

Doc'i-mas'tlc  (-mSs'ttk),  a.     [Gr.  SoKifia<7TiK6<i :   cf. 

F.  docim<istique.'\     Proving  by  experiments  or  tests. 
Doclmastic  art,  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  assaying  met- 
als; tlie  art  of  separating  metaU  from  foreign  matters, 
and  determining  the  nature  and   quantity  of  metallic 
substances  contained  in  auy  ore  or  mineral. 

Doc'i-mol'0-gy  (dSs'T-mSl'u-jJ),  n.  [Gr.  ^oKifx-q  a 
test  -f-  -logy.']  A  treatise  ou  the  art  of  testing,  as  in 
assaying  metals,  etc. 

Doc'l-ty  (d5s'i-ty),  n.  Teachableness.  [Prov.  Eng. 
&  Loral,  U.  S.-\ 

Dock  (dSk),  n.     [AS.  docce  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf, 

G.  rfo(V.T»-blatter,  Gael,  doghn  burdock,  OF.  doque ; 
perb.  akin  to  L,  daucuSy  danc/nn,  Gr.  &avKO-;,  SavKov,  a 
kind  of  parsnip  or  carrot,  need  in  medicine.  Cf.  Bur- 
dock.] (Dot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (Rumer),  some  species 
of  winch  are  well-knomx  weeds  wliich  have  a  long  taproot 
and  are  diflBcult  of  extermination. 

C^^  Yellow  dock  is  linmpT  crispiis,  with  smooth  curly 
leaves  and  yellow  root,  which  with  that  of  other  species 
is  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Dock,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  dockr  a  short  tail,  Fries,  dnk  a 
little  bundle  or  bunch,  G.  docke  bundle,  skein,  a  short 
and  thick  column.]  1.  The  solid  part  of  an  animal's  tail, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hair  ;  the  stump  of  a  tail ;  the 
part  of  a  tail  left  after  clipping  or  cutting.  Grew. 

2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  the  clipped  or  cut  tail  of 
a  horse. 

Dock,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Docked  (dSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Docking.]  [See  Dock  a  tail.  Cf.  W.  fociaw, 
and  twciaw,  to  dock,  dip.]  1.  To  cut  olf,  as  the  end 
of  a  thing;  to  curtail;  to  cut  short;  to  clip;  as,  to 
dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

llis  top  was  ducked  like  a  priest  bifom.        Chaucer. 

2.  To  rut  off  a  part  from  ;  to  shorten  ;  to  deduct  from  ; 
to  subject  to  a  deduction  ;  as,  to  dock  one's  wages. 

3.  To  cut  off,  brtr,  or  destroy  ;  as,  to  dork  an  entail. 
Dock,  n.     [Akin  to  D.  dok  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 

LL.  doga  ditch,  L.  doga  sort  of  vessel,  Or.  Soxij  recepta- 
cle, fr.  6ix«r6ai  to  receive.]  1.  An  artificial  basin  or  an 
inclosuro  in  connection  with  a  harbor  or  river,  —  used 
for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  provided  with  gates  for 
keeping  in  or  shutting  out  the  tide. 

2.  The  Hlip  or  water  way  extending  between  two  piers 
or  projecting  wharves,  for  the  reception  of  ships;  — 
Bonietimes  including  the  piers  themselves;  as,  to  be 
down  on  the  ilock. 

3.  Tlie  place  in  court  where  a  criminal  or  accused  per- 
son stands. 

Balance  dock,  a  kind  of  flonfinq  dock  which  is  kept  level 
by  pumping  water  out  of,  or  letting  it  into,  the  compart- 
ments of  side  chambers.      Dry  dock,  a  dock  from  which 
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the  water  may  be  shut  or  pumped  out ;  especially,  one  m 
tlie  form  of  a  chamber  having  walls  and  a  tioor,  olten  of 
luasonry  and  communicating  with  deep  w;iier,  but  hav- 
mg  apphances  for  excludhig  it ;  — used  in  constructing: 
or  repairmg  ships.  The  name  mcludes  structures  used 
for  the  examination,  repairing,  or  building  of  vessels,  as 
graving  docks,  jtoatii,o  dwhs,  hi/diaultc  docks,  etc  — 
Floating  dock,  a  dock  «  hich  i.s  made  to  become  buoyant* 
and,  by  lloutnig,  to  lift  av*-.s.-,el  J*""* 

out  of  water.  --  Graving  dock,  a 
dock  for  holding  a  ship  for 
graving  or  cleaning  the  bot- 
tom, etc.  —  Hydraulic  dock,  a 
duck  in  which  a  vessel  is  riiised 
clear  of  the  water  by  hydrau- 
lic presses.  —  Naval  dock,  a  dock 
cormected  with  wliicji  .-ire  na- 
val stores,  materials,  and  all 
conveniences  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  ships.  — 
Screw  dock,  a  dock  in  which  a 
frame  fur  the  re.eption  of  ves- 
sels IS  rai.s(  (1  or  lowered  by 
screws  and  otlier  marhinery. 
—  Sectional  dock,  a  farm  of  jlaat- 
ttg  dock  nia.dc  in  separate  sec-  Floating  Dock,  FupportinK  a 


fhin.  vl  .1  A  ■IfliikB  filled, 
witb  air:  Ji  H  li  Tanks 
filled  with  water  when  the 
Dock  is  hiihinerged  to  al- 
low the  6hip  to  tioat  in  or 
out. 


tiona  or  caissons.  —  slip  dock 

dock    lia\ing   a   sloping   floor 

that  extends  from  tfeep  water 

to  .above  high-w.ater  mark,  and 

upon   which   is   a   railway  on 

which  runs  a  cradle  carrying 

the  ship.  —Wet  dock,  a  dork  \\  here  the  water  is  shut  in, 

and  kept  at  a  given  level,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 

unloaduig  of  sliips;  — dlso  sometimes  used  as  a  place  of 

safety ;  a  basin. 

Dock  (dok),  V.  t.  To  draw,  lay,  or  place  (a  ship)  in  a 
dock,  for  repairing,  cleaning  the  bottom,  etc. 

Dock'age  (dok'Sj),  n.    A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock. 

Dock'-cress'  (-kres'),  n.     (Rot.)  Nipplewort. 

Dock'et  (dok'et),  n.  [Dock  to  cut  off  -\-  dim.  swflix: 
-et.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  containing 
the  lieads  of  a  writing  ;  a  summary  or  digest. 

2.  A  bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction,  as- 
the  name  of  tlie  owner,  or  the  place  to  which  they  are 
to  be  sent ;  a  label.  Badey. 

3.  {Imw)  {a)  An  abridged  entry  of  a  judgment  or 
proceeding  in  an  action,  or  a  list  or  register  of  such  en- 
tries ;  a  book  of  original  entries,  kept  by  clerks  of 
courts,  containuig  a  formal  list  of  the  names  of  parties, 
and  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  in  each  case  in  court.- 
{h)  {U.  S.)  A  list  or  calendar  of  causes  ready  for  bear- 
ing or  trial,  prepared  for  the  use  of  courts  by  the  clerks. 

4.  A  list  or  calendar  of  business  matters  to  be  acted 
ou  in  any  assembly. 

On  the  docket,  in  hand  ;  in  the  plan;  under  considera- 
tion ;  in  process  of  execution  or  performance.    [CoUoq.] 

Dock'et,  r.  t.  [//«;).  &  p.  ji.  Docketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  r6- 
71.  Docketing.]  1.  To  make  a  brief  abstract  of  (a 
writing)  and  indorse  it  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  or  to 
indorse  the  title  or  contents  on  the  back  of ;  to  summa- 
rize ;  as,  to  docket  letters  and  papers.  Chesterfield. 

2.  (Law)  {a)  To  make  a  brief  abstract  of  and  inscribe* 
in  a  book  ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed,  {b)  To  en- 
ter or  inscribe  in  a  docket,  or  list  of  causes  for  trial. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  ticket ;  as,  to  docket  goods. 
Dock'yard'  (dSk'yard'),  »■     A  yard  or  storage  placet 

for  all  sorts  of  naval  stores  and  timber  for  shipbuilding. 
II  DoCO-glOS'sa  (<lCk'n-gl(5s'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr, 
SoKo^  a  beam  +  yAdaoa  the  tongue.] 
{Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  gastropods,  iu--^^^ 
eluding  the  true  limpets,  and  havingfj  jj^ 


the  teeth  on  the  odontophore  or  lin-j 
gual  ribbon.  \  \'\ 

Doc'quet  (dSk'kSt),  n.  &  v.     See  V^-]^ 
Docket.  Teeth  of  one  of  the 

Doc'tor  (dSk'ter).  n.  [OF.  doc-  Dncut-lossa  (a  lim- 
^?t;",  L.  {^/oc/or,  teacher,  fr.  (/ocere  to  P*'-  I'cttlia  rulga- 
teacli.  See  Docile.]  1.  A  teacher;  '«).  ""ich  enlarged, 
one  skilled  in  a  profession,  or  branch  of  knowledge;  a, 
learned  man.    \_Obs.'] 

One  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Macciavcl.    Bacon. 

2.  An  academical  title,  originally  meaning  a  man  so 
well  versed  in  liis  department  as  tobe  qualified  to  teacb 
it.  Hence  :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree  con- 
ferred by  a  university  or  college,  or  has  received  a  di- 
ploma of  the  highest  degree  ;  as,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  nuisic,  or  of  philosophy.  Such  di- 
plomas may  confer  an  honorary  title  only. 

3.  One  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  ;  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  a  physician. 

Bv  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 

■\\  ill  seize  the  doctor  too.  Shak. 

4.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  intended  to  remedy  a 
difficulty  or  serve  some  purpose  in  an  exigency  ;  as,  the- 
doctor  of  a  calico-printing  machine,  which  is  a  knife  to 
remove  superfluous  coloring  matter ;  the  doctor,  or  aux- 
iliary engine,  called  also  dtmkci/  enqinc. 

b.   (/To;;/.)  The  friar  .skate.    '{ Rror.  Eng.'\ 

Doctora'  Commons.   See  under  Commons.—  Doctor's  stuff,, 

physic,  medicine.    <'.  Eliot.  —Doctor  fish  iZiml.),  any  fish 

of  the  genus  Aranlhurus  :  the  surgfon  fisli ;  ■    ko  called 

from  a  sharp  lancctlike  siiine  on  v.nh  side  of  the  tail. 

Also  called  barber  Jish,     See  Sl'llGEON  FISH. 
Doc'tor,  V.  t.     [i7i)p.  &p.  p.  Doctored  (-terd)  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  IJOCTOKINO.]    1.  To  treat  as  a  physician  does; 

to  api>ly  remedies  to;  to  repair;  as,  to  doctor  a.  sick. 

man  or  a  broken  cart.     [Collng.l 

2.  To  confer  a  doi-torato  up«>n  ;  to  make  a  doctor. 

3.  To  tamper  with  and  arrange  for  one's  own  pur- 
poses; to  falsify;  to  adulterate;  as,  to  doctor  electioa 
returns  ;  to  doctor  whisky.     [Slang] 

Doctor,  r.  i.     To  practice  phyBic     [Colhg.'] 
Doc'tor-al  (-^1),  a.    [Cf.  F.  doctoral.]    Of  or  relating 
to  a  doctor,  or  to  the  degree  of  doctor. 

I>octorol  linhit  ond  Kquarc  cop.  Wood. 

Doc'tor-al-ly,  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  doctor.    [iJ.} 
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DOC'tor-ate  (dGb'ter-St),  n.     [Cf.  F.  doctorat.']    The 
di-^Ti'c,  tillf,  or  r;iiik,  ui  a  ductor. 
Doc'tor-ate  (-atj,  v.  t.     Xd  make  (one)  a  doctor. 

lie  w  UL-;  brtd  .  .  .  iu  Oxford  nnd  there  ilortorateil.    I-'utkr. 

Doc'tor-ess,  n.    A  female  doctor,    [/i.l 
Doc'tor-ly,  ".     Like  a  doctor  or  learned  man.    [06«.] 

"  I)t,vtnrhi  pi-elates."  I^'oxe. 

Doc'tor-ship,  n.   Doctorate.   [A*.]  Clarendon. 

Doc'tress  (duk'trSH),  n.     A  female  doctor.     [A'.] 
Doc'trlna-ble  (-trl-nd-b'l),  a.    Of  the  nature  of,  or 

constitiitinf,',  dnrtrine.      lOha.']  Sir  P.  S'ulufij. 

llDoc'trl-nalreMilOit'tre-nar'),".  [K.  See  DocTmNK.] 
One  who  would  apply  to  political  ur  other  practical  con- 
cerns the  abstract  doctrines  or  the  theories  of  his  own 
philosophical  systeni ;  a  propounder  of  a  new  set  of 
opinions ;  a  dogmatic  theorist.  Used  also  adjectively ; 
as,  doctrinaire  notions. 

G^^-Iu  French  history,  tht-  Dorfri/»rh-r.<!  were  a  con- 
Btitutionalist  party  winch  .irii;iii:d.d  alU-rtln^  n-storation 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  rei.n-.vnt.Ml  ih.-  iiit.n-h^ts  «.f  hberal- 
ism  and  progress.  Afti-r  tlie  U.-volution  of  July,  IHao, 
when  they  came  into  power,  tlu^y  assumed  a  conserva- 
tive position  iu  antagonism  with  the  republicans  and  rad- 
icals. ^1'"-  ^^'^'• 

Doc'trl-nal  (d5k'trT-n«l),  a.  [LL.  doctiijinlis,  fr.  L. 
doctriiia:  cf.  F.  docfrinal.  See  Doctrine.]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  containiuK,  doctrine  or  sonietliing  taught 
and  to  be  believed  ;  as,  a  doctrinal  observation.  "  Voc- 
trinal  clauses."  Mncaidaij. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  Imving  to  do  with,  teaching. 

Tlie  word  of  God  scrvcth  no  otherwise  than  in  the  nature  of 
a  ihKli-iiial  i list ru mi; lit.  Jloo/ccr. 

Doc'trl-nal,  n.  A  matter  of  doctrine  ;  also,  a  system 
of  doL-trhies.  T.  Goodwin.     Sir  T.  Elyol. 

Doc'tri-nal-ly,  adv.  In  a  doctrinal  mamier  or  form  ; 
by  way  of  teaching  or  positive  direction, 

Doc'trl-na'rl-an  (dok'tri-na'rl-(Mi),  n.     A  doctrinaire. 

J.  If.  Neivman. 

Doc'trl-na'rl-an-Ism  (d5k'trT-na'ri-«n-l2'm),  n.  The 
principles  or  practices  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

Doc'trine  (d5k'triii),  n.  [F.  doctrine,  L.  docirina, 
fr.  doctor.     See  Doctou.]     1.  Teaching;  instruction. 

He  taught  tlicm  nmiiv  things  by  parables,  and  said  unto 
them  in  Ins  doc r,  me.  Hearken.  ■<'""■«  iv.  2. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  taught ;  what  is  held,  put  forth  as 
true,  and  supported  by  a  teacher,  a  school,  or  a  sect ;  a 
principle  or  position,  or  the  body  of  principles,  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  any  tenet  or  dogma ;  a  principle 
of  faith  i  as,  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  the  doctrine  of 
chances.     "The  (/o(7)i«e  of  gravitation."  I.  Watts. 

Articles  of  faith  nnd  ilnctrine.  Hooker. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  { Politics),  a  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  (Message,  Dec.  J,  lH*i;i),  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  that  the  United  States  will  regard  as 
an  unfriendly  act  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  to  extend  their  systems  on  this  continent,  or  any 
interference  to  oppress,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
destiny  of,  govenuneuts  whose  independence  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States. 

Syn.—  Precept ;  tenet ;  principle  ;  mnxim  ;  dogma. 
—  Doctrine,  Precept.  Umiriif  denotes  \v!i;iteyer  is 
recommended  as  a  speculiUive  trutli  to  the  helicf  of  oth- 
ers. i*;rt'f;)/ is  a  rule  laid  down  tu  be  obeyed,  poctrijie 
supposes  a  teacher ;  precept  supposes  a  superior,  with 
a  right  to  command.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion. 

I'liprncliced  lie  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

liy  i/."fini<s  fashioned  to  tlie  varying  hour.     Goldsmith. 

Doc'U-ment  (-G-ment),  n.  [LL.  documeniiim,  fr.  do- 
cere  to  teach  :  cf.  F.docnnent.  See  Docile.]  1.  That 
which  is  taught  or  authoritatively  set  forth  ;  precept ; 
instruction  ;  dogma.     [Ot.s.] 

Learners  should  not  he  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap  or 
multitude  of  docianrnts  or  ideas  at  one  time.  /.  W'atls. 

2-  An  example  for  instruction  or  warning.     [Obs.l 

They  were  forthwith  stoned  todeatli,  as  a  tlorummt  to  others. 

Sir  \\\  Rakifjh. 

3.  An  original  or  official  paper  relied  upon  as  the 
basis,  proof,  or  support  of  anytfiing  else;  —  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  including  any  writing,  book,  or  other  in- 
strument conveying  information  in  the  case  ;  any  material 
substance  on  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented 
by  any  species  of  conventional  mark  or  symbol. 

Saint  I^iike  .  .  .  collected  tlicni  Irnm  such  tiocuments  and  tes- 
timonies as  he  .  .  .  judged  to  be  authentic.  J'alcy. 

Doc'u-znent.  v.  t.    l.  To  teach  ;  to  school.    [O65.] 

I  am  tinely  <lociintciited  by  my  own  daughter.    Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  documents  or  papers  necessary  to 
establish  facts  or  give  information  ;  as,  a  ship  should  be 
doeiniientcd  according  to  the  directions  of  law. 

Doc'u-men'tal  (-mSn't«l),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
instruction.     lObs.']  Dr.  H.  More. 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  to  written  evidence  ;  documentary  ; 
as,  documerdnl  testimony. 

Doc'U-men'ta-ry  {-ti-rj),  a.  Pertaining  to  written 
evidence  ;  contained  or  certified  iu  writing.  "  Documen- 
tary evidence."  Macanlay. 

Dodd,  Dod  (dSd),  V.  t.  [OE.  dodden.']  To  cut  off,  as 
wool  from  sheep's  trails  ;  to  lop  or  clip  off.         Halliu-ell. 

Dod'dart  (d5dMert),  n.  A  game  much  like  hockey, 
played  in  an  open  field  ;  also,  the  bent  stick  for  playii'ig 
the  game.      {Local.,  Iinr/.'\  Hallin-ell. 

Dod'ded,  cr.  [See  Dodd.]  Without  horns  ;  ^s,  dodded 
cattle;  without  beards;  as,  dndded  corn.  Halliieell. 

Dod'der  (dSd'der),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dodder,  Sw.  dodra, 
G.  dotter.']  {Bol.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cuscnta.  It  is  a 
,  leafless  parasitical  \Hne  with  yellowish  threadlike  stems. 
It  attaches  itself  to  some  other  plant,  as  to  flax,  golden- 
rod,  etc.,  and  decaying  at  the  root,  is  nourished  by  the 
plant  that  supports  it. 

Dod'der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  AS.  dyderi/in  to  deceive,  de- 
lude, and  E.  didder,  diidder."]  To  shake,  tremble,  or 
totter.     "The  doddering  mast.'*  Thomson. 


Dod'derod  fdSd'derd),  rt.  Shattered  ;  infirm.  "  A  lau- 
rel grew,  dcitdfitd  with  age."  Drydt-n. 

Do-dec'a-gon  (do-dek'i'i-g5u),  n.  [Gr.  fiu-Seita  twelve 
-\~  ytuvia.  angle;  ff.  F.  dodccayone.']  {Gcoin.)  A  figure 
or  polygon  bounded  by  twelve  sides  and  containing 
twelve  angles. 

II  Do-deca-gyn'l-a  (-jTn'T-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  5w- 
6tKa  tWLdve  -)-  yvi'ti  wonian,  female.]  (/Jul.)  A  Linnx-au 
order  of  plantH  having  t.velvo  styles. 

Do-dec'a-gyn'1-an  (-jin'i'/n).  )  a.    {Hot.)  Of  or 

Do'de-cag'y-nous  (do'dr-k;tj'r-nu«),  j     pertaining  to 

the  Uodeca^jMia  ;   hiiving  l«<dvi:  stylus. 

Do-dec'a-he'dral  (do-dek'i-he'dn/l),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
ur  like,  ;i  dodcculicdron  ;  consisting  of  twelve  equal  side.^. 

Dodocahedral  cleavage.     Bee  under  Cleavaob. 

Do-dec 'a-he'dron  (-drOn),  n.    \jjv.  Bui^tKdthpov.  5ui- 

5e*ta    twelve  -(-    ihpa.  seat,  bottom,    bast*  ;  cl.  F.  dodica- 
fdrt.^     {(iroin.    \'.   Crystallo'j.)    A   solid 
having  twelve  faces. 


Cf^^  The  r'(j}dartlodecaliedrojiishouni\- 
'd  by  twtdve  equal  and  rctjular  pentagons 


the  pyritolitidron  (see  PYunoHEDunNt  is 
related  to  it ;  the  r/iciidur  ilndn  iilinirou  is 
bounded  by  twelve  etiual  rlionibie  faces. 

II  Do'de-can'drl-a  (.do'd^-kdu'drT-a),  Rhombic  Dodeca- 
n.  jit.     [NL.,  fr.   Gr.  St^SsKa  twelve  4"  bedron. 

ai-qp,  di'5p69,  man,  male.]  {Hot.)  A  Liiniiean  class  of 
plants  including  all  that  liave  any  number  of  stamens  be- 
tween twelve  ;iiid  nineteen. 

Do'de  can'drl-an  {-an),    1  a.    (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 

Do'de-can'tlrous  (-drus),  J  to  the  Dodecandria  ;  hav- 
ing twelve  ,st;iuiens,  or  from  twelve  to  nineteen. 

DO'de-cane  (do'de-kan),  n.  [Gr.  Sui&tKa  twelve.] 
(C/iiin.)  Any  one  of  a  group  of  thick  oily  hydrocarbons, 
C12H0,;,  of  the  ]iarurtin  series. 

Do-dec'a-Btyle  (dfi-dgk'i-stn),  a.  [Gr.  SoiStKa  twelve 
+  (TtOAos  column  ;  cf.  F.  dodecastyle.^  {Arr/i.)  Having 
twelve  columns  iu  front.  —  7i.  A  dodecastyle  portico,  or 
building. 

Do-dec'a-syMab'ic  (d5-dek'a-.sTl-lilb'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Sii- 
SeKo.  twelve  -f-  K.  .'■yll'djic.J   Having  twelve  syllables. 

Do-dec'a-syMa-ble  (do-d6k'a-sn''la-b'l),  n.    A  word 

consisting  of  twelve  .syllables. 

Do-dec'a-tem'o-ry  (-t6m'o-rj),  n.     [Gr.  SuS(Ka7rjy.6- 

ptoi'  ;  6(o5iKaTos  twelfth  -f-  /xoptoc,  dim.  of  (iopos  part  : 
cf.  F.  dode.catemorie.'j  {Astron.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
twelve  houses,  or  parts,  of  the  zodiac  of  the  prim  urn 
mobile,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  twelve  signs  ;  also, 
any  one  of  tlie  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Dodge  (d5j),  r.  ?,  limp.  &  p.p.  Dodged  (dijjd) ;  p. 
pr.  it  vb.  n.  Dodging.]  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  doddir, 
v.,  daddle,  dmle,  or  dog,  v.  t.]  1.  To  start  suddenly 
aside,  as  to  avoid  a  blow  or  a  missile  ;  to  shift  place  by 
a  sudden  start.  Milton. 

2.  To  evade  a  duty  by  low  craft ;  to  practice  mean 
shifts  ;  to  use  tricky  devices;  to  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to 
quibble. 

Some  d>i<l<jing  casuist  with  more  Craft  than  sincerity.    MUton. 

Dodge,  V.  t.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  sliift  of  jdaee  ; 
to  escai)e  by  starting  aside ;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow  aimed 
or  a  ball  thrown. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  evade  by  craft ;  as,  to  dodge  a  question ; 
to  dodge  responsibility.     [Colloq.]  ,S.  G.  Goodrich. 

3.  To  follow  by  dodging,  or  suddenly  shifting  from 
place  to  place.  Coleridge. 

Dodge,  n.  The  act  of  evading  by  some  skillful  move- 
ment ;  a  sudden  starting  aside  ;  hence,  an  artful  device 
to  evade,  deceive,  or  cheat ;  a  cunning  trick  ;  an  artifice. 
lColloq.'\ 

Some,  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living,  have  many  harm- 
less arts,  by  wliich  they  improve  their  banquet,  and  innocent 
iloilgea,  if  we  nmy  he  permitted  to  use  an  excellent  phrase 
that  has  become  vernacular  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
dictionaries.  Thackciay. 

Dodg'erCd5j'er),n.  1.  One  who  dodges  or  evades  ;  one 
who  plays  fast  and  loose,  or  uses  tricky  devices.    Smart. 

2.  A  small  handbill,     [f.  S.} 

3.  See  Corndodger. 

Dodg'er-y  (-J),  7?.  Trickery;  artifice.  [Obs."]   Ilacket. 

Dod'l-pate  (dSd'T-pat),  I  n.       [Perh.  fr.   OE.  dodden 

Dod'i-poll  (d5d'T-pol),  I  to  cut  otf,  to  shear,  and 
first  applied  to  shaven-polled  priests.]  A  stupid  person  ; 
a  fool ;  a  blockhead. 

Some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  ass-head,  a  doilijioV. 

Lntiiii'  r. 

DodHlin  (dSd^iTn),  n.  [D.  duitken,  dim.  of  din'f.  See 
Doit,  and  cf.  Doitkin.]    A  doit;  a  small  coin.    Shelton. 

Dod'man  (d5d'man),  7f.  1.  A  snail ;  also,  a  snail  shell ; 
a  hodmandod.     {_Obs.  ov  Prov.  Eng.^  Xtnfs. 

2.  {Zo'i'd.)  Any  shellfish  which  casts  its  shell,  as  a  lob- 
ster.    {Prov.  Eng.} 

Do'dO  (do'do),  n. ;  pi.  Dodoes  (-doz).  [Said  to  be  fr. 
Pg.  doudo  silly,  foolish  (cf.  Booby)  ;  this  is  fr.  Prov.  E. 
dold,  the  same 
word  as  E.  dolt-l 
{Zool.)  A  large, 
extinct  bird  (Di- 
dus  ineptus),  for- 
merly inhabiting 
the  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius. It  had  jj: 
short,  half-fledged  (J^ 
wings,  like  those  i'^ 
of  the  ostrich,  and 
a  short  neck  and 
legs ;  —  called  also 
dronte.  It  was 
related  to  the 
pigeons.  ^^ 

Doe    (do),  n.    ^ 
[AS.  dd  ;  cf.  Dan.      ~ 
daa,  daa-dyr,  deer, 
and    perh.    L.   da- 
nia.  V66.]  {2o6l.) 


A  female  deer  or  antelop«; ;  specifically,  the  female  of  the 
fallow  deer,  of  whicti  ttie  male  if  called  a  buck.  Al)>o 
applied  to  the  female  of  other  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  bee 
tlic  Note  under  Buck. 

Doe  *doMj, /^.    A  feat.    {_Obs.'\    SeeDo,  ji.     Jludibras. 

Doeg'llc  Meg'lTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from, 
the  du-ghng  ;  as,  daiyiic  acid  {Chem.),  an  oily  bubstance 
resembling  oleic  a<;id. 

II  DOBg'llng  (deg'lTng),  n.  [Native  name  in  Faroe 
Islaii'lH.]  (Zool.)  The  beaked  whale  (lialu.jwplera  ros- 
trata),  from  which  d*egling  oil  is  obtained. 

Do'er  (doo'er),  n.  [From  Do,  r.  t.  &  /.]  1.  One  who 
does  ;  one  who  performs  or  executes  ;  one  wlio  in  wont 
and  ready  to  act ;  an  actor ;  an  agent. 

The  dttrrs  of  the  law  bhall  be  juttiflcd.      Honi.  ii,  \Z. 

2.  {.Scots  Lmv)  An  agent  or  attorney  ;  a  factor.  Jiurrift. 

Does  (dij/.).     The  Zd  pers.  sing,  jirr.s.  of  Do. 

Doe'skln'  (do'skin'),  n.     1.  The  skin  of  the  doe. 

2.  A  firm  woolen  cloth  witli  a  smooth,  soft  eurfaco' 
like  a  doe's  skin  ;  —  made  for  men's  wear. 

Dotl  (duf  ;  115),  ?'.^  [imp.  &  p.p.  Doffed  (d5ft;  II.'')); 
J},  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DoFKiNO.]     {Do  -f  oxf.     See  Do,  v.  t.,  7.] 

1.  To  put  otf,  as  dress ;  to  divest  one's  self  of  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  rid  one's  self  of. 

And  made  us  iloffnnr  easy  roben  of  peace.  fihak. 

At  ni;r!it.  or  in  the  rain, 
He  dons  a  surcoat  which  be  <l'ijf'e  at  mom.      Enicrion. 

2.  To  strip ;  to  divest ;  to  undress. 

IIiaven'H  King,  who  »/<y//>  liiinBelf  our  flesh  to  wear.  CrasJiaw. 

Doff,  t'.  7.     To  put  off  dress  ;  to  tako  ott  the  hat. 

Doff'er  (-er),  7/.  {Much.)  A  revolving  cylinder,  or  a 
vibrating  bar  with  teeth,  in  a  carding  machine,  which 
doll's,  or  strips  otf,  the  cotton  from  the  cards.  Vre- 

Dog  (dCg),  n.  [AS.  docga ;  ;ikin  to  D.  dog  mas- 
titl,  Dan.  dogye,  Sw.  doyg.}  1.  {Zool.)  A  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Ca7iis,  esp.  the  domestic  dog  (C.  /amilia- 
ris).  The  dog  is  distinguished  above  all  others  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  for  intelligence,  docility,  and  attachment 
to  man.  There  are  numerous  carefully  bred  varieties,  aa 
the  beagle,  bloodhound,  buIMog,  eoachdog,  collie,  Dan- 
ish dog,  foxhound,  greyhound,  mastiff.  ])ointer,  poodle, 
St.  Bernard,  setter,  spaniel,  spitz  dog,  terrier,  etc.  There 
are  also  many  mixed  breeds,  and  partially  domettieated 
varieties,  as  well  as  wild  dogp,  like  the  dingo  and  dhole- 
(See  these  names  iu  the  Vocabulary.) 


St.  Bernard  Dog. 

2.  A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  wretch. 

What  is  thy  servant,  which  is  but  a  f/of/.  that  he  should  da 
this  great  thing  ?  2  Kiii'j^  viii.  Vi  {/itL'.  Cer.). 

3.  A  fellow  ;  —  used  humorously  or  contemptuously  ; 
as,  a  sly  dog ;  a  lazy  dog.     [Collog.'\ 

4.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  two  constellations,  Ci77if>i1/a- 
jor  and  Canis  Minor,  or  the  Greater  Dog  and  the  Lesser 
Dog.     Canis  Major  contains  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius). 

5.  An  iron  for  holding  wood  in  a  fireplace  ;  a  firedog  ; 
an  andiron. 

6.  {Mech.)  (a)  A  grappling  iron,  with  a  claw  or  claws,, 
for  fastening  into  wood  or  other  heavy  articles,  for  th& 
purpose  of  raising  or  moving  them,  {b)  An  iron  with 
fangs  for  fastening  a  log  in  a  saw  pit,  or  on  the  carriage: 
of  a  sawmill,  (c)  A  piece  in  machinery  acting  as  a  catch- 
or  clutch  ;  especially,  the  carrier  of  a  lathe,  also,  an  ad- 
justable stop  to  change  motion,  as  in  a  machine  tool. 

d^^  Dog  is  used  adjectively  or  in  composition,  com- 
monly in  the  sense  of  rrhdijig  to,  or  clmmctrristic  of,  a 
do(i.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  "  niirlr :  as.  d"(,  fox  or  dog- 
fox, a  male  fox;  dotj  otter  or  ./or/-otter.   dog  wolf.  etc.  ;• 

—  also  to  denote  a  thing  of  cheap  or  mean  quality;  as,  dog 
Latin. 

A  dead  dog,  a  thing  of  no  use  or  value.    1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 

—  A  dog  in  the  manger,  an  ugly-natured  jierson  whc^ 
prevents  others  from  enjoying  what  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  them  but  is  none  to  him.  —  Dog  ape  iZool.),  a 
male  ape,  —  Dog  cabbage,  "/■  Dog's  cabbage  '  Hot.  1.  3  suc- 
culent herb,  native  to  the  Me<literranean  region  (  Thfly- 
onnnm  Ciiiiocrambp^.  —  'Dog  cheap,  very  cheap.  Sei' under 
Che\p.  —Dog  ear  {Arch.\.  an  .acrott- riuni.  [''••U-i'i.]  —Dog 
flea  I  ^'>.;/.),  a  species  of  riea  \Puhj-  cnhts\v.\dc\\  infesta. 
dogs  and  cats,  and  is  often  troublesome  to  man.  In  Araer- 
iia  it  is  the  common  flea.  See  Flea,  and  Aphaniptera.  — 
Dog  grass  (Bot. ),  a  grass  (  Triticum  ran  Inmn } 
of  tlif  same  genus  as  wheat.  —Dog  Latin. 
iKirharous  Latin;  as,  the^/c"/ /.(^/"Mif  I'har- 
nia<-v.  —Dog  lichen  (^^Z.  i.  a  kind  of  Iirln-n 
(  i  'r/f  li/i^ra  can  inn )  growing  on  earth,  rocks, 
and  tree  trunks,  — a  lobed  expansion,  dui- 
p-y  ;<;^reen  above  and  whitish  with  fuscous 
vtdns  beneath.  —  Dog  louae  {ZoVd.),  a  lous^- 
that  infe.'its  the  dog,  esp.  H:rmiifofrin"s 
jiili  ferns:  another  species  is  Tn'cliodrrfrs 
fat  IIS.  —  Dog  power,  a  machine  operated  by 
the  weight  of  a  dog  traveling  in  a  drum,  or  ^^  „,..=.. 
on  an  endless  track,  as  for  churning.  —  (^;^;i,nM;*in«.t 
Dog  salmon  iZoi'd.).  a  salmon  of  northwest  piUfrri's). 
Anit-rira  and  northern  Asia ;— the  ^o*"- MuchcnlargeA. 
^'/.tcAf  :  — called  also  hoUa,  a.nd  honf.  — 

Dog  shark.    (Zool.)    See  Dogfish.  —  Dog'a  meat,  meat  fitr 
only  for  dogs ;  refuse ;   otfal.  —  Dog  Star.    See  in  thi- 
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use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ap,    Om ;    pity ;    food,   fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink  ;    ttien,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Vocabulary.  —Dog  wheat  (Bot:\  dog  praea. 
—  Dog  whelk  ( ZoiJ.  i,  auy  species  of  univalve 
ehella  oi  the  family  y<ussid.i ,  esp.  the  ynsm 
rtiu-iihtl'i  of  Eujjlaud.  —  To  give,  or  throw, 
to  th6  dogs,  to  throw  away  as  ust?les3. 
**  Throw  physic  to  the  do<js ;  I'll  uoue  of 
it."  .S7< '//:.— To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  go  to 
ruin  ;  to  be  ruined. 

Dog  (dog),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dogged 
(dSgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bogging.]  To  hunt 
or  track  like  a  hound ;  to  follow  insidiously 
or  inJefatigably  ;  to  cliase  with  a  dog  or 
dogs;  to  worry,  as  if  by  dogs;  to  hound 
with  importunity. 

1  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope, 

Your  sins  will  dog  you,  pursue  you.       Burroughs, 

Eager  ill-bred  petitioners,  who  do  not  so  properly  supplicate 
aa  hunt  the  person  whom  they  address  to,  dogrjinrj  hini  from 
place  to  place,  till  they  even  extort  an  answer  to  their  rude  re- 
quests, .'^•iiith. 

Do'gal  (do'gfll),  ft.  [LL.  dogalix  for  ducalis.  See 
Doge.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doge,     [i?.] 

Do'gate  (do'git),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dogat.  It.  dogato.  See 
Doge,  im.l  <f.  Dogeate.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

Dogn)aiie^  (di5g'ban'),  n,  [Said  to  be  poisonous  to 
dogs.  Ci.  Apocynaceous.]  (Bot.)  A  email  gen\i3  of 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  poisonous  milky  juice, 
bearing  sleuder  pods  in  pairs. 

Dog'  bee'  (be')-    A  male  or  drone  bee.  IlallhreU, 

Dog'ber  ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  berry  of  the 
dogwood  ;  —  called  also  dogcherry.  Dr.  Prior, 

Dogberry  tree  (Bot.),  the  dogwood. 

Dog'bolt'  (-bolt),".  A  most  contemptuous  term  of 
leproarli.  I0bs.'\  "The  lawyer  is  a  (/o^6o//,  an  arrant 
worm."  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

Dog'boU'.  71.  iGun.)  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over 
the  trunnion  of  a  cannon.  Knight. 

Dog'-bri'er  (-briber),  n.     {Bot.)  The  dog-rose. 

Dog'cart'  (-karf),  n.  A  liglit  one-horse  carriage, 
commonly  two-wheeled,  patterned  after  a  cart.  Tlie 
orighial  dogcarts  used  in  England  by  sportsmen  had  a 
box  at  the  back  for  carrying  dogs. 

Dog'  day,  or  Dog'day  (da).     One  of  the  dog  days. 

Dogday  cica4a  IZonL),  a  large  American  cicada  (C, 
pruinom),  which  trills  loudly  in  midsummer. 

Dog'  days'  (daz').  A  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  in  the  sunnner,  variously  placed  by  almanac 
makers  between  the  early  part  of  July  and  the  early 
part  of  September  ;  canicular  days  ;  —  so  called  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rising  in  ancient  times  of  the  Dog  Star 
(Sirius)  with  the  Bun.  Popularly,  the  sultry,  close  part 
of  the  summer. 

S^f^  The  conjunction  of  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  with 
the  rising  of  the  sun  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  and  of  tlie 
maladies  which  then  prevailed.  But  as  the  mnjunction 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  latituil'is,  and  is 
not  constant  in  the  same  region  for  a  long  pt-ricul,  there 
has  been  much  variation  in  calendars  regarding  the  lim- 
its of  the  dog  days. 

The  astronomer  Roger  Long  states  that  in  an  ancient 
calendar  in  Bede  (died  735>  the  begiiming  of  dog  days  is 
placed  on  tlie  14th  of  July  ;  that  in  a  calendar  prefixed  to 
the  Common  Prayer,  printed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, tlicy  were  said  to  begin  on  the  Hth  of  July  and  end 
on  the  6th  of  September:  that,  frnni  tlie  RfF;tnrntinii 
<l()60ttothe  beginning  of  New  .Stvl.- (17:>J|.  Kriti^h  ;i!iiin- 
nacs  placed  the  beginning  on  tli'-  I'ttli  ot  .Inly  and  tlif-  t-nd 
on  the  'X^t\\  of  August ;  and  tiiat  aftt-r  IT'iJ  tJie  beginning 
was  put  on  the  3nth  of  July»  tlie  end  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Some  English  calendars  now  put  tlie  beginning  on  Julv 
3d,  and  the  ending  on  August  llth.  A  popular  American 
almanac  of  the  present  time  IIS9(I)  places  the  beginning 
on  the  2.1th  of  July,  and  the  end  on  the  -5th  of  September. 

Dog'draW  (-dra'),  "■  {Eng.  Forest  Lnxc)  The  act  of 
drawiiit;  alter,  or  pursuing,  deer  with  a  dog.  Couefl. 

Doge  'dljj),  n.  [It.  doge,  dogio,  for  dure,  dura,  fr.  L. 
■ilur.  dnris,  a  leader,  commander.  See  Duke.]  The  chief 
magi-strate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Dog'-eared'   (dog'erd'),  n.     Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  turned  down  and  soiled  by  careless  or  long- 
continued  usage  ;  —  said  of  a  book. 
Statute  book;!  before  nnopeneil,  not  dog-cared.  Ld.  Jfmiifitld. 

Doge'ate  fdoj'St),  n.     Dogate.  Wright. 

Doge'less,  a.     Without  a  doge.  Bgrnv. 

Dog'-Iaced'  (dCg'fSsf ),  a.  Having  a  face  resembling 
that  of  a  dog. 

Dog-faced  baboon  (Zonl.\  any  baboon  of  the  genus  Cy- 
Vfi'-''j>/i<this,    See  Drill. 

Dog'  fancier  (fSn'sT-er).  One  who  has  an  unusual 
fancy  for,  or  interest  in,  dogs;  .also,  one  who  deals  in 

Dog'Ilflh'  (dSg'fTsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  1.  A  small  shark, 
of  many  Hpeciea,  of  the  genera  Miistelus^  Scyllium, 
SpiufLX,  etc. 

G^^The  European  spotted  dogfishes  ( SnjUium  ratn- 
/u«,  and  S.  rammln)  are  verv  abundant  ;  the  American 
smooth,  or  blue  dogfi.'ih  is  Afn-'^trhin  mnix  ;  the  common 
picked,  or  homed  dogfi»h  (.S<iutrfus  acanOiias)  is  abun- 
dant on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Homed  Dogflih.    *  Splrncle.    (>^o) 

2.  The  bowfin  (.{min  culm).    See  BowFiN. 

3.  Thci  burbot  of  Lake  Erie. 

Dog'-for  (d5tt'fr»k«/),  n.  (^o;;/.)  r^l  A  malefox.  9fe 
the  Xot*-  under  I)oo,  «.,  G.  Sir  11'.  Srott.  (b)  The  Arc- 
tic or  blno  fox ;  —  a  name  also  applied  to  species  of  the 
genus  Cynnlopttt. 


Dog'gCd  (dSg'g?d),  a.  [From  Doo.]  1.  Sullen; 
morose.     {_Ols.  or  A'.] 

The  sulky  spite  of  a  temper  naturally  dogged.    Sir  If.  .'>cott. 

2.  Sullenly  obstinate ;  obstinately  determined  or  per- 
sistent ;  as,  dogged  resolution  ;  dogged  work. 

Dog'ged-ly,  adv.  in  a  dogged  manner ;  sullenly ; 
with  ubatinate  resolution. 

Dog'ged-ness,  >i.    1.  Sullenness  ;  moroseness.     [B.} 

2.  Sullen  or  obstinate  determination  ;  grim  resolution 
or  persistence. 

Dog'ger  (dCg'ger),  71.  [D.,  fr.  dogger  codfish,  orig. 
used  in  the  catching  of  codfish.]  {Saut.)  A  two-masted 
fishing  vessel,  used  by  the  Dutch. 

Dog'ger,  n.  A  sort  of  stone,  found  in  the  mines  with 
the  true  alum  rock,  chiefly  of  silica  and  iron. 

Dog'ger-el  (-61),  a.  [OE.  dogerel.']  Low  in  style,  and 
irregular  in  measure  ;  as,  doggerel  rhymes. 

This  may  well  be  rhyme  i/oggerel,  quod  lie.      Ciiavo.r. 

Dog'ger-el,  7i.  A  sort  of  loose  or  irregular  verse ; 
mean  or  undignified  poetry. 

]>.>fjgeriA  like  that  of  Hudibras.  Addinon. 

The  lU-'ipelt  lines  of  'fuggerd  in  winch  he  expressed  hi?,  rev- 
erence iur  the  brave  sufferers.  3/acaulaij. 

Dog'ger-man  (-man),  w.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 

Dog'get  (,-get),  n.     Docket.    See  Docket.     [Obs.] 

Dog'gish  (-gish),  n.  Like  a  dog  ;  having  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  dog  ;  churlish  ;  growling ;  brutal.  —  Dog'- 
gish-ly,  nih:  —  Dog'gish-ness.  «. 

Dog'grel  (-gr^l),  '/.  Ar  ;/.     Same  as  Doggerel. 

Dog'— headed  (dDg'hSd'fd),  n.  {Zoot.)  Having  a  head 
shaped  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  — said  of  certain  baboons. 

Dog'-heart'ed  t-hart'6d),  (/.    Inhuman  ;  cruel.   Shak. 

Dog'hole'  (-hoi'),  «.  A  place  fit  only  for  dogs  ;  a  vile, 
mean  habitation  or  apartment.  Dryden. 

Dog'-leg'ged  (-lec^'ged  or  -legd'),  a.  (Arch.)  Noting 
a  flight  of  stairs,  consisting  of  two  or  more  straight  por- 
tions connected  by  a  platform  (landing)  or  platforms,  and 
running  in  opposite  directions  without  an  intervening 
well  hole. 

Dog'zna  (dog'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Dogmas  (-miz),  L.  Dog- 
M.A,TA  (-ma-ta).  [L.  ilognui,  Gr.  Boyfxa,  pi.  Soy^j-ara,  fr. 
SoKeli'  to  think,  seem,  appear;  akin  to  L.  decet  it  is  be- 
coming. Cf.  Decent.]  1.  That  which  is  held  as  an 
opinion  ;  a  tenet ;  a  doctrine. 

The  obscure  and  loose  dogma»  of  early  antiquity.    WhewfU. 

2.  A  formally  stated  and  authoritatively  settled  doc- 
trine ;  a  definite,  established,  and  authoritative  tenet. 

3.  A  doctrinal  notion  asserted  without  regard  to  evi- 
dence or  truth  ;  an  arbitrary  dictum. 

Syn.  —  Tenet ;  opinion  ;  proposition  ;  doctrine.  —  Dog- 
ma, Tenet.  A  tenet  is  that  which  is  maintained  as  true 
with  great  firmness;  as,  the  tenets  of  our  holy  religion. 
A  dof/niii  is  that  which  is  laid  down  with  authority  as  in- 
dubitably true,  especially  a  religious  doctrine ;  as,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  A  /enpf  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  or  demerits  ;  a  dogmn  rests  on  authority  regarded 
as  competent  to  decide  and  determine.  Dogmn  has  in  our 
language  acquired,  to  some  extent,  a  repulsive  sense, 
from  its  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  undue  authority  or 
assimiption.  Tins  is  more  fully  the  case  with  its  deriva- 
tives do'jniaticid  and  dogmatism. 

Dog-mat'lc  (dog-mat'Ik),  n.  One  of  an  ancient  sect 
of  physicians  who  went  by  general  principles ;  —  op- 
posed to  the  Empiric. 

Dog-mat'icclog-iiiiSttk),  \  a.     [L.  dofjmnticvs,  Gr.  5o- 

Dog-mat'lC-al  (-T-knl),  )  y/xaTtKOsI  fr.  S6yiJ.a ;  cf.  F. 
dug}iiitti'/iie.~}  1-  Pertaining  to  a  dogma,  or  to  an  estab- 
lished and  authorized  doctrine  or  tenet. 

2.  Asserting  a  thing  positively  and  authoritatively ; 
positive  ;  magisterial ;  hence,  arrogantly  authoritative  ; 
overbearing. 

Critics  write  in  a  positive,  dogmatic  way.      Spectator. 

[They]  are  as  assertive  and  donmatical  as  if  the}'  were  omiiis- 
ci-nt.  Glanvdl. 

Dogmatic  theology.    Same  as  Dogmatics. 

Syn.  -  Magi.sterial ;  arrogant.    See  Magisterial, 

Dog-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  dogmatic  manner  ;  pos- 
itively ;  nia'.'istcrially. 

Dog-mat'lc-al-ne'ss,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dog- 
matiral;  positivcni>ss*. 

Dog  ma-ti'clan  (dSg'mi-tTsh'an).  v.    A  dogmatist. 

Dog-mat'ics  (d5g-mat'Tks),  n.  The  science  which 
treats  >>\  Cln  istian  doctrines  ;  doctrinal  theology. 

Dog'ma-tism  (dog'ma-tTz'm;  115),  h.  The  manner 
or  character  of  a  dogmatist ;  arrogance  or  positiveness 
in  stating  opinion. 

The  pelf-impnrtance  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  dogmnti'm  of  bis 
c<)iiverM:itii>ii.  Sir  W.  Srott. 

Dog'ma-tlst  (-tTst),  «.  [L.  dogmatistes,  Gr.  fioy/ia- 
Tio-TFJ?,  fr,  5oyMaTtiVti'.]  One  who  dogmatizes;  one  who 
speaks  dogmatically  ;  a  bold  and  arrogant  advancer  of 
principles. 

I  I'xpoct  but  little  success  of  all  this  upon  tlie  dogmntht ;  Ins 
opiiiioiirii  iciiiraiiee  is  pnraninnnt  to  iir;:uiiient.         '       C/mirill. 

Dog'ma-tlze  (-tiz),  r.  ?.    [imp.  &  p.p,  Dogmatizrh 

f-tizd  I ;  j>.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  DOGMATIZING.]      [L.  dogunitizarr 

to  lay  down  an  Opinion.  Gr.  Boytxari^ew,  fr.    &6yfxa:  cf. 

F.  dogmntiser.     See  Dogma.]     To  assert  positively  ;  to 

tench  magisterially  or  with  bold  and  undue  confidence  ; 

to  a'lvance  with  arroi^ance. 

'I'iie  pride  nf  dnitniatlzinfi  schools,        PJnrhnore- 
Dog'ma-tlze,  ?•.  t.     To  deliver  as  a  dogma.     [A*.] 
Dog'nia-tl''zer  (-ti'zer),  v.     One  who  dogmatizes;  a 

bold  as>^erter  ;  a  magisterial  teaclier.  JInmvwnd. 

Dog'-rose'  (-roz'),  n.     (Bot.)    A  common   European 

wild  roue,  with  singlo  pink  or  white  flower«. 

Dog's'-bane'  (dSgz'bSn'),  v.    (Bot.)  See  Doobane. 

Dog'B'-ear'  (-er'),  7J.  The  corner  of  a  leaf,  in  a  book, 
turned  down  like  the  ear  of  a  dog.  Gray.  —  Dog's'- 
eared'  (-errV),  a.      foirper. 

Dog'shlp  (dog'shTp),  n.  The  character,  or  individu- 
ality, of  a  dog. 

Dog'shore'  (•shCr'),  n.    (Haut.)  One  of  several  shores 


used  to  hold  a  ship  firmly  and  prevent  her  moving  while 
the  block.-!  are  knocked  away  before  launching. 

Dog'slck'  (d5k''nlk'),  (I.  Sickasadog  sometimes  is; 
very  aick.     [Coilvj.] 

Dog'skin  (-skin),  n.  The  skin  of  a  dog,  or  leather 
made  of  the  skin.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Dog'sleep'  (-sle|)'),  n.     1.  Pretended  sleep.   Addisoti. 

2.  uVaw^)  The  tittul  naps  taken  when  all  hands  are 
kept  up  by  stress. 

Dog's'-tall  grass'  (dSgz'tal  gras'),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
hardy  species  of  British  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatii.'<) 
which  abounds  in  grass  lands,  and  is  well  suited  for 
making  straw  plait ;  —called  ah-io  goldseed. 

Dog'  Star'  (df5g'  star')-  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  constella- 
tion Cams  Major,  or  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens  ; —  called  also  Cavicula,  and,  in  as- 
trononiii  ;d  charts,  a  Cirnis  Mnjoris.     See  Dog  days. 

Dog's'-tongue   (-tung'),  n.    (Bot,)  HoundVtongue. 

Dog'tie'  (duy'ti'),  w.     (Arch.)  A  cramp. 

Dog'tOOtll'  (dOg'tooth'),  n, ;  pi.  Dogteeth  (-teth'). 

1.  See  Canine 
tooth,  under  Ca- 
nine. 

2.  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  com- 
mon in  Gothic 
architecture,  con- 
sisting of  point- 
ed projections  re- 
sembling teeth ; 


Dogtooth  Ornament. 


also  called  tooth  ornament. 
Dogtooth  apar  (^fi/l.),  a  variety  of  calcite.  in  acute  crys- 
tals, nsriiilliiii:^  the  tooth  of  a  dog.  See  Calcite.— 
Dogtooth  violet  i  /int.  i,  a  small,  bulbous  herb  ot  the  Lily 
family  (genus  Eridhroniimi).  It  has  two  shining  flat 
leaves  and  commonly  one  large  flower.  [Written  also 
dog\t-tooth  violet,] 

Dog'trick'  (-trik'),  n.  A  currish  contemptible  trick ; 
brutal  treatment.  B.  Jonson. 

Dog'trot'  (-trot'),  n.   A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Dog'vane' (-van'),  7i.  (yaut.)  A  small  vane  of  bunt- 
ing, feathers,  or  any  other  light  material,  carried  at  the 
masthead  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind.      Totten. 

Dog'watCh'  (-w5ch').  «.  (Naut.)  A  half  watcli ;  a 
watch  of  two  hours,  of  which  there  are  two,  the  first  dog- 
watch from  4  to  G  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  the  second  doguatch 
from  G  to  8  o'clock,  p.  m.  Totten. 

Dog'-wea'ry  (-we'rj'),  a.     Extremely  weary.      Shak. 

Dog'WOOd'  (-wijod'),  71.  [So  named  from  skewers 
(dags)  being  made  of  it.  JJr.  Prior.  See  Dag.  and  Dag- 
ger.] (Bot.)  The  Conius,a.  genus  of  large  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
serviceable  for  many  purposes. 

i^^  There  are  several  species,  one  of  wliich,  Coi-nns 
masrula,  called  also  comelian  them/,  Ijears  a  red  acid 
berry.  C.  Jiorida  is  the  flowering  dogwood,  a  small 
American  tree  with  very  showy  white  blossoms. 

Dogwood  tree,  ia)  The  dogwood  or  Cornus.  {b)  A  papil- 
ionaceous tree  (P/,sru/m  erijthriva)  growing  in  Jamaica. 
It  lias  narcotic  properties;  —called  also  Jamaica  dog- 
icood. 

Doh'tren  (do'trSn).  n.  vl.     Daughters.     [0&.«.] 

Doily  (doi'ly).  7?.  [So  called  from  the  name  of  the 
dealer.]  1.  A  kind  of  wook-n  stuff.  [Obs,]  "f^^ome 
doily  petticoats."  Dryden, 

A  fool  and  a  doibt  stuff,  would  now  and  tlien  find  dava  of 
grace,  and  be  worn  fur  variety.  Congivve. 

2.  A  small  napkin,  used  at  table  with  the  fruit,  etc. ; 
—  commonly  colored  and  fringed. 

Do'ing  (doo'ing),  n, ;  pi.  Doings  (-Tngz).  Anything 
done;  a  deed;  an  action  good  or  bad;  hence,  in  the 
plural,  conduct ;  behavior.     See  Do. 

To  render  an  account  of  his  doings.  Jiarrotc. 

Doit  (doit),  71,  [D.  diiit,  lce\.  pveit,  prop.,  a  piece  cut 
oft".  See  TmvAiTE  a  ])iece  of  ground,  Thwite.]  1.  A 
small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  half  a  farthing;  also,  a 
similar  small  coin  once  used  in  Scotland ;  hence,  any 
small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

2.  A  thing  of  small  value  ;  a  trifle;  as,  I  care  not  a  doit* 

Dolfkin  (-ktn),  71.     A  very  small  coin  ;  a  doit. 

Dok  i-mas^tic  (dSk'T-mSs'tlk),  a,     Docimastic. 

II  Do'ko  (do'Un),  7>.    (Zoul.)  See  Lepidosihen. 

I!  Do-la'bra  (du-la'bra),  «.  [L.,  fr.  dolare  to  hew,] 
A  rude  ancient  ax  or  hatchet,  seen  in  museums. 

Do-lab'rl-form  (do-lSb'rT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  dolabra  a  mat- 
tock +  -J'orm.^  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ax  or 
hatchet,  as  some  leaves,  and  also  certain  organs  of  some 
shellfish. 

II  Dol'ce  (dSl'chS  or  dCl'dift),  ^  adv.    [It.,  fr.  L.  duJcia 

II  Dol'ce-men'te  (-mSn'tfi),  t  sweet,  soft.]  (Mus.) 
Softly  ;  sweetly  ;  with  soft,  smooth,  and  delicate  execu- 
tion. 

II  Dol-Cl'no  (dnl-che'nS  or  d51-).  or  \\  Dul-Ci'no  (dool-), 
n.  [Cf.  It.  ilolcigno  sweetish.]  (Mus.)  A  small  bassoon, 
formerly  iniich  used.  Sim7ito7ids. 

Dol'dnuns  («lol'drnmz),  n,  pi.  [Cf.  Gael,  doltnnii 
grief,  vexatiiiii  V]  A  part  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator, 
abnundiiig  iu  calms,  squalls,  and  light,  baffling  winds, 
which  Bomftiincs  prevent  all  progress  for  weeks;  — so 
cnlled  by  sailors. 

To  be  in  the  doldrumB,  to  be  in  a  state  of  Ustlessness, 
ennui,  or  tedium. 

Dole  (dol),  n.     [OE.  deol,  doel,  dol,  OF.  doet,  fr. 
dolnir  to  suiter,  fr.  L.  dolerc ;  perh.  akin  to  dolare  to 
hew.]    Grief;  sorrow;  lamentation.     [A7Thaic} 
And  flhc  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat.        Tcttntjiton. 

Dole,  n.     [L.  dolus.-  cf.  F.  dol,'\     (Scotx  Laic)  See 

DiU.T'S. 

Dole.  71.    [AS.  dot  portion ;  same  word  as  rf/c/.    See 
Deal.]     1.  Distribution;  dealing;  apportionment. 
At  her  pcncrnl  d'^te. 
Each  recclven  his  undent  nonl.  Ctewtand. 

2.  That  which  Is  dealt  out ;  a  part,  share,  or  portion ; 
also,  a  scanty  Bliare  or  allowance. 
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3.  Alms ;  charitable  gratuity  or  portion. 

So  sure  the  ilnh-,  so  roadv  at  tlicir  call, 
Thi'y  Ktctud  pri'ijaiud  to  ect  tin-  inaiiiitt  full.    Drydcn, 
IIuavL'ii  Ims  in  fetore  a  precious  <io(<:.  A'cWc. 

4.  A  boundary ;  a  landmark.  JIalUwcU. 

5.  A  vniil  Hpaco  left  iu  tillage.     \^Prov.  /Clip.] 

Dole  beer,  ln'rr  bestowed  aa  alms.  [0/;,s.|-  Dole  bread, 
in\rM\  liivstuwiil  as  almH.  |06.v.]— Dole  meadow.  ;i  mradow 
in  wiiicli  Hfvcral  persons  have  a  coniinon  riglit  or  bliart;. 

Dole  (dol),  '('.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  DoLEi"  (dold)  ;  ;;.  pr.  ik 
vb.  n.  DoLiNo.]  To  deal  out  in  small  portions  ;  to  dis- 
tribute, ab  a  dole  ;  to  deal  out  scantily  or  grudgingly. 

The  siiprrcilioUH  condcHCtnKion  with  wliiclicvcn  his  r(?|)utc'd 
friends  diik-il  out  tlicir  praiscw  to  hiin.  Dc  Quinrvij. 

Dole'fUl  (dol'ful),  a.  Full  of  dole  or  grief  ;  express- 
ing or  exciting  sorrow  ;  sorrowful;  Bad;  dismal. 

With  screwed  face  and  rloh'ful  whine.  South. 

RcgioiiB  of  sorrow,  dohful  shades.  yiittnn. 

Syn,  —  Piteous;  rueful;  sorrowful;  woeful;  melan- 
choly ;  sad  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  dolorous  ;  woe-begone. 

—  Dole'ful-ly,  «(/;•.  —Dole'lul-ness,  "• 

Do'lent  (do'hnt),  a.  [L.  ilnlpn.K,  p.  pr.  of  dole  re :  cf. 
F.  (lol'.nl.    St^e  Dole  sorrow.]    Sorrowful.    [Oi^v.]     Ford. 

II  Do-len'te  (di-lSn'ta),  n.  &  adv.  [It.]  {Mm.)  Plain- 
tive or  pliiinti\fly.     See  DoLORoso. 

DoVer-lte  (dol'er-it),  n.  [Gr.  5o\fp6<:  deceitful;  be- 
cause it  was  easily  confounded  with  diorite.]  {Geol.  & 
Min.)  A  dark-colored,  basic,  igneous  rock,  com]»osed  es- 
aeutially  of  pyroxene  and  a  triclinic  feldspar  with  mag- 
netic iron.  By  many  authoi's  it  is  considered  equivalent 
to  a  coarse-grained  basalt. 

Dol'er-lt'Ic  (dSI'er-Tt'Tk),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  doler- 
ite  ;  as,  much  lava  is  doleritic  lava.  Dniin. 

Dole^SOme   (ilol'suni),  a.     Doleful;  -IJsmal  ;  glnoiiiy  ; 

eorrowful.  —  Dolo'some-ly,  arfr.  —  Dole'some  ness,  " 

Doll  (dulf),  ////;/.  of  Delve.     [Obs.]  Vhaim;-. 

DoM-cho  ce-phal'lc  (d51'T-k5-se-fSl'Tk),   1   n.      [Gr. 

DoM-cho-ceph'a-lous  (-s6f'a-lus),  (      SoAtxo^ 

long  -f-  Kt<f)aA^  head.]  {Anat.)  Having  the  cranium,  or 
.skidl,  long  to  its  breadth;  long-headed;  —  opposed  to 
bravfnjcephalic.  —  Dol'l-Cho-ceph'al  (-"1).  ('■  &  n. 

DoM-cho-cepli'a-ly  (-a-ij),  DoM-cho-ceph'a-Usm 
(-A-lTz'ni),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dolichocephalie .]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  di'lichocephalic. 

Do'li-O-Iorm  (do'li-o-fomi),  a.  [L.  do/imn  large  jar 
-j-  -/nnii.^    ( liiol.J  Barrel-shaped,  or  like  .i  cask  in  form. 

UDO'li'O'lum  (do-li'o-lura),  n.     [L.  doUolum  a  small 
cask.]  {Z'j'ol-)  A  genus  of  free- 
swimming     oceanic    tuuicates, 
allied  to  Su/pn,  and  having  al- 
ternate generations. 

Do'-Uttle  (dooMTt't'l),  n. 
One  who  performs  little  though 
professing  much.     ICoUoq.']        ,\ 

Groat  talkers  are  commonlv  'fo-  "-' 
Uttl'S.  lip.  Kic/utn/so>i. 

llDoll-um    (doar-um),    71.  '^. 

[L.,  large  jar.]  (^00^.)  A  genus 
of  large  univalve  mollusks,  in- 
clnding  the  partridge  shell  and    x  3 
tun  shells. 

Doll  (dol),  n.  [A  contrac- DoHolunU/J. '/('/j^Vi'M'"!"). 
tion  of  Dorothy;  or  less  prob.  ,-',  Snlitarynr  Sixual 
an  abbreviation  of  idol ;  or  cf.  ''>^'yl""'  •  ^'^ 
OD.  dol  a  Whippmg  top,  D.  ,/stoimicli  : -/(iill -.// ii-art ; 
ilollen  to  rave,  and  E.  duU.'\  i  Ciliated  pit ;  ./  s.-nso  or- 
A  child's  puppet;  a  toy  baby  gan  :  m  Muscular  band;  n 
for  a  little  girl.  Ganghon  ;  o  Ovary  ;  i  Tes- 

DoPlar  (dSl'ler),  n.  [D.  %  individual  of  the  first 
datdd'Ty  LG.  d<lhler,  G.  thaler^   asexual  gcneratiou  :  s  IJor- 

an  abbreviation  of  Joachims-  «nl  stolon  :  t  Lateral  and 
thaler,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  money  ^ledmn  l.uds  on  the  stolon; 

„     .     *    .       i       V       i.     i.  •'    m  -Muscular  baudii. 

first    corned,  about    the   year 

1518,  in  the  valley  (G.  Ihal)  of  St.  Joachim^  in  Bohemia. 

See  Dale.]     1.  («)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 

containing  371.25  grains  of  silver  and   41. '25  grains  of 

alloy,  that   is,  having  a  total  weight  of   412.5  grains. 

<6)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  containing  23. '22 

grains  of  gold  and  'J.5S  grains  of  alloy,  that  is,  having  a 

total  weight  of  25.8  grains,  nine-tenths  fine.     It  is  no 

longer  coined. 

\^^W^  Previous  to  1837  the  silver  dollar  had  a  larger 
amount  of  alloy,  but  oidy  the  same  amount  of  silver  as 
now,  tlie  total  weight  being  416  ^ains.  The  gold  dollar 
as  a  distinct  coin  was  first  made  m  1849.  Tlie  eagles,  half 
eagles,  and  quarter  eagles  coined  before  18;f4  contained 
24.75  grains  of  gold  and  2.2a  grains  of  alloy  for  each 
dollar. 

2.  A  coin  of  the  same  general  weight  and  value,  though 
differing  slightly  in  different  countries,  current  in  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  parts  of  Soutli  America,  also  iu  Spain,  and 
several  other  European  countries. 

3.  The  value  of  a  dollar  ;  the  unit  commonly  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  reckouing  money  values. 

Chop  dollar.  See  under  9th  Chop.  —  Dollar  fish  (Zool.),  a 
fish  of  the  United 
States  coast  (Slro- 
■mnte  11  s  /riarnn- 
Mi(.v),  having  a  fiat, 
roundish  form  and 
a  briglit  silvery 
1  u  8 1  e  r ;  —  c  a  1 1  ed 
also  biitterfixh,  and 
Lnfniirttr.  "See  BuT- 
TERPISH.  —  Trade 
dollar,  a  silver  coin 

ttruilted'tt'ates     "<"'"  ^''^  (S,ro.a,cu,  ,r.ara.,H..,. 
mint,  intended  for  export,  and  not  legal  tender  at  home. 
It  contained  378  grains  of  silver  and  42  graias  of  alloy. 

Dol'lar-dee'  (dSl'ler-de''),  v.  (Zonl.)  A  species  of  sun- 
fish  (Lfj>omi.^ pallidu.'i),  common  in  the  United  States; 
•—called  also  bhre  su7)jish,  and  copper-nosed  bream. 

Doirman  (dill'raan),  n.    See  Dolman. 

Dolly  (dol'ly),  n. ;  pi.  Dollies  (-ITz).     1.  (Mining)  A 


.  cu<- 


contrivanco,  turning  on  a  vertical  axis  by  a  handle  or 
winch,  and  giving  a  circular  motion  to  tlie  ore  to  be 
wiislu^d  ;  a  stirrer. 

2.  {Mark.)  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  Hhaping 
the  h<!ad  of  a  rivet.  Kniijhl. 

3.  In  pile  driving,  a  block  interposed  between  tiic  head 
of  th(!  pile  and  the  ram  of  the  driver. 

4.  A  small  truck  with  a  single  wide  roller  UBed  for 
moving  heavy  beams,  columns,  etc.,  in  bridge  buihling. 

6.  A  i-duipad,  narrow-gauge  locomotive  used  for  mov- 
ing rniiHtrurtioii  trains,  switching,  etc. 

Dol'ly  (dul'ly),  n.     A  child's  name  for  a  doll. 

Dolly  Bhop,  a  shop  where  rags,  old  junk,  etc.,  are 
bouglit  and  sold  ;  usually,  in  fairt.  an  unliirensed  pawn- 
hrokcrV  sliop,  formerly  distinguibhed  by  the  Hign  of  a 
black  dnll.     \En>,Umd\ 

Dolly  Var'aen(var'd6n).  1.  A  character  in  DickenB's 
novel  "  IJarnaby  Kudge,"  a  beautiful,  lively,  and  ciMiuet- 
tish  girl  who  wore  a  cherry-colored  mantle  and  cherry- 
colored  ribbons. 

2.  A  style  of  light,  bright-figured  dress  goods  for 
women ;  also,  a  style  of  dress. 

Dolly  Varden  trout  (^oJ^/.),  a  trout  of  northwest  Ameri- 
ca ;  —  called  also  bull  trouty  malma,  and  red-spotted  trout. 
See  Malma. 

Dol'man  (dSl'man),  n.  [Turk,  dolainan:  cf.  F.  dolt- 
W17I.]  1.  A  loug  robe  or  outer  garment,  with  long  sleeves, 
worn  by  the  Turks.     [Written  also  dvlniKin.'] 

2.  A  <;loak  of  a  peculiar  fashion  woni  by  women. 

Dol'men  (dSl'mSn),  n.  [Armor,  tool.,  tot,  table  + 
mean,  inarn,  men,  stone  :  cf.  F.  dohnen.}  A  cromlech. 
See  Cromlec:h.     [Written  also  tolmen.'] 

DoPo-mlte  (dSKi-mlt).  n.  [After  the  French  geologist 
]>i>(oHiirit.  ]  (dvijl.  &  Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  the 
fuilimiate  uf  liuie  and  magnesia  in  varying  proportions. 
It  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  and  in  extensive  beds  as 
a  compact  limestone,  often  crystalline  granular,  either 
white  or  clouded.  It  includes  much  of  the  common 
wliite  marble.     Also  called  bitter  .spar. 

DoPo-mlt'ic  (iiiTt'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  dolomite. 

DoPo-mlze  tilul'^-mlz),  v.  l.  To  convert  into  dolo- 
mite. —  Dol'O-mi-za'tlon   t-mt-za'shun),  n. 

Do'lor  (do'lor),  n.  [OF.  dolor,  dofitr,  dolour,  F.  dou- 
leiir,  h.  di'for,  fr.  dolere.  See  1st  DoLE.]  Pain;  grief; 
distress  ;  anguish.     [Written  also  dolour.']     [Pof/ic] 

Of  death  and  iloifn-  telliii?  sad  tidings.         Spfiwfr. 

Dol'or-U'er-OUS  (dOl'Sr-Tfer-Ds),  a.  [L.  dolor  pain 
•]-  -j'crojts.']     Prod\icing  pain.  W'hitaher. 

Dol'or-ii'ic  (-Tf'ik),        I  a.    [LL.  dolorijicus  ;  L.  <lotor 

DoVor-lflc-al  (-T-k^/l),  J  pain  -j-  facere  to  make.] 
Causing  pain  or  grief.  Arbuthvot. 

II  Do'lo-ro^SO  (do'lo-ro'zo  or  dSl'o-),  a.  &  adv.  [It.] 
(Mtis.)  Plahitive ;  pathetic; — used  adverbially  as  a 
musical  direction. 

Dol'or-OUS  (doKer-Hs),  a.  [L.  dolorosus,  from  dolor  : 
cf.  F.  ilaidaiirriir.  See  Dolor.]  1.  Full  of  grief  ;  sad  ; 
sorrowful;  doleful;  dismal;  a.^,  a.  dolorous  object;  dol- 
orous discourses. 

You  take  mc  in  too  dolorovs  a  eenae  ; 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort.  Shak. 

2.  Occasioning  pain  or  grief  ;  painful. 

Their  dispatch  is  quick,  and  less  ilolorous  than  the  paw  of  the 
bear  or  tvetli  of  tliu  liuii.  Dr.  H.  More. 

—  Dol'or-ous-ly, '/'/'.  —Dol'or-ous-ness,  n. 

DoPphln  (dol'ttn),  n.  [F.  d-n/p/iiu  dolphin,  dau- 
phin, earlier  spelt  also  dojfhi ;  cf.  OF.  didphinal  of  tlie 
dauphin  ;  fr.  L.  delphinus,  Gr.  SeAi^i.'?  a  dolphin  (iu  senses 
1,  '2,  &  5),  perh.  properly,  belly  fish  ;  cf .  6eA<^y5  womb, 
Skr.      r/rtr- 


Dolphin  (Delphinus  ifeliihis'). 

of  the  genus  Delpkintis  and  allied  genera  (esp.  D.  del- 
2)h>s);  the  true  dolphin.  (&)  The  Cori/phiena  hippuris, 
a  fish  of  about  five  feet  in  length,  celebrated  for  its  sur- 
prising changes  of  color  when  dj'ing.  It  is  the  fish  com- 
monly known  as  the  dolphin.     See  Coryph.enoid. 

[r^^^The  dolphin  of  the  ancients  {D.  delpliifi)  is  common 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  attains  a  length 
of  from  six  to  eiglit  feet. 

2.  [Gr.  ficAf/nV-]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  mass  of  iron  or  lead 
Inmg  from  the  yardarm,  in  readiness  to  be  dropped  on 
the  deck  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 

3.  (Naiit.)  (a)  A  kind  of  wreath  or  strap  of  plaited 
cordage,  (b)  A  spar  or  buoy  held  by  an  anchor  and 
furnished  with  a  ring  to  which  ships  may  fasten  their 
cables.  li.  IL  Dana,  (r)  A  mooring  post  on  a  wharf 
or  beach,  (d)  A  permanent  fender  around  a  heavy  boat 
just  below  the  gunwale.     Ham.  Nav.  Encijc. 

4.  (Gun.)  In  old  ordnance,  one  of  the  handles  above 
the  trunnions  by  which  the  gun  was  lifted. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  small  constellation  between  Aquila  and 
Pegasus.     See  Delphinus,  n.,  2. 

Dolphin  fly  (ZoVd.),  the  black,  bean,  or  collier,  Aphis 
(Aphi.s  fahx),  destructive  to  beans. — Dolphin  striker 
[yhi/t.),  a  short  vertical  spar  luider  the  bowsprit. 

Dol'phln-et  (-et),7i.   A  female  dolphin.  [/?.]  Spenser. 

Dolt  (dolt ;  110),  n.     [OE.  didte,  prop.  p.  p.  of  duflen 
to  dull.     See   Dull.]     A  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head ;  a  numskull ;  an  ignoramus  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dullard. 
Thi~  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaniin-^  'l-jlf.       D'a>/ri»i. 

Dolt.  V.  i.     To  behave  foolishly.     [Ohs.^ 

Dolt'ish,  a.  Dnltlike ;  dull  in  intellect ;  stupid  ; 
blockisli ;  as,  a  dollish  clovra. — Doltlsh-ly,  fdv. — 
Dolt'Uh-ness,  n. 

II  Do'lus  (do'lus),  7?.  [L.,  deceit ;  akin  to  Gr.  56Ao«.] 
(Lair)  Evil  intent,  embracing  both  malice  and  fraud. 
See  Culpa.  Wharton. 


Dolv'on  fdOWn),  p.  p.  of  Delve.   [Obx.]   Rom.  of  R, 

-dom  (-duni).  A  Hutfix  denoting:  (a)  Jurisduiion^ 
or  propfrdj  and  jurisdiction,  dominion,  as  in  king'/or/i, 
*i'Av\duiu.  (b)  StatCf  condition,  or  qaalUij  of  beijiy,  as  in 
wmlom,  frtmdom.  It  is  from  the  same  root  aw  doo7n, 
nu^aning  authority  ami  judgment.     V65.    See  Doom. 

Dom  (dom),  71.  [Pg.  See  Don.]  1.  A  title  anciently 
given  to  the  pope,  and  later  to  other  church  dignitaries 
and  to  some  monastic  orders.    See  Dos,  and  Dan. 

2.  In  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  title  given  to  a  member 
of  llii;  higlier  <;laH»CB. 

Dom'able  (-.Vb"l),  a.  [L.  domabUiif,  fr.  domare  to 
tanif.j     ('iipabh'  of  l>eing  tained  ;  tamable. 

Dom'able-neBS,  n.     Tamableness. 

Dom'age  < -uj ;  -!«),«.    [See  Dajiage.]    1.  Damage; 

hurt.      lOb.s.  J  Chapman, 

2.  Subjugation.     [Obs."]  J/obbes. 

Do-znain'  (do-man'),  n.     [F.  domaine,  OF.  demaiuey 

L.  dominium,  property,  right  of  ownerhhip,  fr.  dominnx 

master,  owner.     See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demesne,  Dungeon.] 

1.  Dominion;  empire;  a\ithurity. 

2.  The  territory  over  which  dominion  or  authority  ia 
exerted  ;  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth, or  the  like.     Also  used  figuratively. 

The  domain  of  authentic  hifctorj'.        E.  Errrett, 
The  tlomain  over  which  the  poetic  spirit  ranges.  J.  C.  Shairjt. 

3.  Landed  property ;  estate  ;  especially,  the  land  about 
tlie  mansion  house  of  a  lord,  and  in  his  immediate  occu- 
pancy ;  demesne.  Shmxtone. 

4.  (Daw)  Ownership  of  land  ;  an  estate  or  patrimony 
which  one  has  in  his  own  right ;  absolute  proprietorship  ; 
paramount  or  sovereign  ownership. 

PubUc  domain,  tiie  territory  belonging  to  a  State  or  to 
tlie  gemrul  gnv.rnment;  public  lands.  [IJ.  .N.)  -  Right 
of  emiDODt  domain,  that  finperior  dominion  of  the  sover- 
eign iiuuer  ov<;r  all  the  property  within  the  Ktate.  includ- 
ing tliat  previously  granted  by  itself,  which  authorizes 
it  to  ajipropriate  any  part  thereof  to  a  necessary  public 
use,  reasonable  compensation  being  made. 

Do'mal  (do'ni'il),  a.  [L.  domus  Iiouec.]  (Aslrol.) 
Pi-rtainiug  to  a  house.  Addison. 

Do-ma'ni-al  (tlfc-ma'nt-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  do- 
main or  to  domains. 

Dome  (dom),  n.  [F.  dome.  It.  duomo,  fr.  L.  domvs  a. 
house,  domus  Dei  or  Domini,  house  of  the  Lord,  house 
of  God  ;  akin  to  Gr.  66/aos  house,  SeVetf  to  build,  and  E. 
timber.  See  Timber.]  1.  A  building  ;  a  house  ;  an  edi- 
fice ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Approach  tlie  doiur,  tlie  social  banquet  share.       I'ojte. 

2.  (Arrh.)  A  cupola  formed  on  a  large  scale. 
(!J^^"The  Italians  apply  the  term  il  duomo  to  the 

pnncinal  church  of  a  city,  and  the  Germans  call  every 
cathedral  church  Dom  :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  word 
in  its  present  English  sense  has  crept  iuto  use  Irom  the 
circumstance  of  such  buildings  being  frequently  enr- 
mouiited  by  a  cupola."  Am.  Cyc. 

3.  Any  erection  resembling  the  dome  or  cupola  of  a 
building ;  as  the  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  the  vertical 
steam  chamber  on  the  top  of  a  boiler,  etc. 

4.  (C'rystallof/.)  A  prism  formed  by  planes  parallel  to 
a  lateral  axis  which  meet  above  in  a  horizontal  edge, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  also,  one  of  the  planes  of  such 
a  form. 

[t^^  If  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  (mac- 
rodiagonal)  of  the  prism,  it  is  called  a  viacrodome ;  if 
parallel  to  the  shorter  ihrachydiagonal),  it  is  a  brar/iy- 
donie  :  if  paralhd  tu  Ihf  inclined  diagonal  in  a  monoclinic 
crystal,  it  is  calkd  a  iliwulome  ;  if  parallel  to  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis,  an  orlhodome.  Dana. 

Dome,  n.  [See  Doom.]  Decision;  judgment;  opin- 
ion ;  a  court  decision.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dome'book'  (dom'bSSk^),  n.  IDome  doom -f-  book."] 
(O.  Eng.  Law)  A  book  said  to  have  been  compiled  un- 
der the  direction  of  King  Alfred.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  principal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  the 
l)enaUies  for  misdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings.  Domebook  was  probably  a  general  name  for 
book  of  judgments.  Burrill. 

Domed  (domd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  dome;  shaped 
like  a  dome. 

Domes'day^  (doomz'daO»  «•  A  day  of  judgment. 
See  Doomsday.     [Obs.] 

Domesday  Book,  the  ancient  record  of  the  sur^-ey  of 
muht  nt  the  himl.s  of  Fliigland.  made  by  order  of  William 
the  (.'nnnufrnr,  abnul  In-^H.  It  i.-onsists  of  t\\o  volumes,  a 
large  ti'lm  ;ui(l  :i  <]Uiirti.>,  and  gives  the  proprietors'  ten- 
uruti,  arable  laud,  woodland,  etc.  [Written  also  Dooms- 
day JJO'A-.] 

Domes'man  (doomz'man),  n.;  pi.  Domesmen  (-men). 
[See  Doom.]    A  judge;  an  umpire.     {Obs.] 

Do-mes'UC  (do-m6s'ttk),  a.  [L.  do}nesticus,  fr.  da- 
mns house  ;  cf.  F.  domestique.  See  Ist  Dome.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one's  house  or  home,  or  one's  household 
or  family  ;  relating  to  home  life  ;  as,  domestic  concerns, 
life,  duties,  cares,  happiness,  worship,  servants. 

His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic 
feelings  were  unusually  strong.  Macaulay. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  family 
or  home,  or  to  one's  own  country  ;  intestine ;  not  for- 
eign ;  as,  foreign  wars  and  domestic  dissensions.      Shak. 

3.  Remainmg  much  at  home ;  devoted  to  home  duties 
or  pleasures  ;  as,  a  domestic  man  or  woman. 

4.  Living  in  or  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  domesti- 
cated ;  tame  as  distinguished  from  wild ;  as,  domestic 
animals. 

5.  Made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  country ;  as, 
domestic  manufactures,  wines,  etc. 

Do-mes'tic,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  an- 
other, as  hired  household  assistant ;  a  house  servant. 

The  master  Inhnrs  and  leads  an  anxious  life,  to  secure  plenty 
and  ca.'-e  to  the  i/oiwstic.  V.  KtxoX. 

2.  pi.  (Com.)  Articles  of  home  manufacture,  espe- 
cially cotton  goods.    [U.  5.] 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   ^Im ;    pity ;    food,   fcTbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  ~  z  in  azure. 


DOMESTICAL 

Do-meB'Uc-al  (dfi-mes'tT-knl),  a.    Domestic.     [Obs.'] 

Uur  private  and  dumcslivul  matter.        Sir  1'.  putney. 

Do-mes'tiC-al,  7i.     A  family  ;  a  household.     [Obs.^ 

Do-m3S'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  la  a  domestic  mamier  ;  pri- 
vately ;  with  reference  to  domestic  attairs. 

Do-mes'tl-cant  (-tT-kant),  a.  Formiup  part  of  the 
same  laniilv.     [Obs.}  Sir  E.  Dering. 

Do-mes'tl-cate  (-kat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Domesti- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Domesticating.]  [LL.  doints- 
ticntns,  p.  p.  of  domesticare  to  reside  ia,  to  tame.  See 
Domestic,  a.]  1.  To  make  domestic;  to  habituate  to 
home  life  ;  as,  to  domesticate  one's  self. 

2.  To  cause  to  be,  as  it  were,  of  one's  family  or  coun- 
try ;  as,  to  domesticate  a  foreign  custom  or  word. 

3.  To  tame  or  reclaim  from  a  wild  state;  as,  to  domes- 
ticate wild  animals  ;  to  domesticate  a  plant. 

Do-mes'ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dotnestica- 
tion.]  The  act  of  domesti(.'atiutr,  or  accustoming  to 
home  ;  the  action  of  tamuic  wild  animals, 
Do-mes'U-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  domesticates. 
Do'meS-Uc'i-ty  (do'mes-tls't-tj-),  n.  [LL.  domestict- 
tas:  cf.  F.  ilomesticite.'\  The  state  of  bemg  domestic; 
domestic  character;  household  life. 

Dom'ett  ido:u'5t),  n.    A  kind  of  baize  of  which  the 

warp  is  cnttoa  and  the  weft  woolen.  Blakely. 

Do'mey-klte  (do'mT-kit),Ti.     [Named  after  DomeykOy 

a  mineralogist  of  Chili.]     {Mill.)  A  massive  mineral  of 

tin-white  or  steel-ijray  color,  an  arsenide  of  copper. 

Doml-cal  (dSml-kal  or  dom'-),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
shaped  like,  a  dome. 

Dom'i-Cile  (d5m'i-sTI),  n.  [L.  domiciUum  ;  domtis 
house  -^  (prob.)  root  of  celare  to  conceal:  cf.  F.  domi- 
cile. See  Dome,  and  Conceal.]  1.  An  abode  or  niau- 
sion  ;  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  family. 

2.  {Law)  A  residence  at  a  particular  place  accompa- 
nied with  an  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited 
time  ;  a  residence  accepted  as  a  final  abode.        Wlutrton. 
Dom'i-cUe,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Domiciled  (-sTld) ; 
^. /);•.&  ii.7(.  DoMiciLiNO.]   ICt.F.domicUier.  Cf.  Dom- 
iciuate.]     To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence,  or  a  resi- 
dence tliat  constitutes  hahitancy;  to  demiciliate.    Kent. 
Dom'l-cll'i-ar  (-sTl'T-er),  n.    A  member  of  a  house- 
hold ;  a  domestic.  Sterne. 
Doml-cil'i-a-ry  (-sTl't-S-rj?  or   -sTl'ya-ry  ;    lOt".),  a. 
[LL.  domiciliarius.']     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  domicile,  or 
the  residence  of  a  person  or  family. 

T!ie  personal  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen  were  scru- 
puIuuJy  giiardL>a.  M-it/"/. 

Domiciliary  viBlt  (Law),  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling, 
particularly  for  searching  it,  under  authority. 

Dom  1-cll'i-ate  (dom'T-stl'I-at),  r.  t.  \_imp.  A"  p.  p. 
Domiciliated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Domiciliatino 
(-a'ttiig).]  [See  Domicile.]  1.  To  establish  in  a  perma- 
nent residence ;  to  domicile. 

2.  To  domesticate.  PownnU. 

Dom'i-Cll'l-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.     The  act  of  domicili- 
ating ;  permanent  residence  ;  inhabitancy.  MUnian. 
Dom'1-cul  tore  (d5m'i-kul'tur;  135),  n.     [L.  domus 
house  +  E.  culture.     See  1st  Dome.]    The  art  of  house- 
keeping, cookery,  etc.     [i?.]                                    -S-  Park. 
Dom'l-ly  (-fi),  V.  t.     [L.  domus  house +  -/y.'  cf.  F. 
domijier.l     1.  {Astral.)  To  divide,  as  the  heavens,  into 
twelve  houses.    See  House,  in  astrological  sense.    {Obs.] 
2.  To  tame  ;  to  domesticate.     lObs."]                Johnson. 
II  Dom'l-na  (-na),  71.   [L.,Iady.   See  Dame.]  {O.  Eng. 
Law)  Lady  ;  a  lady ;  —  a  title  formerly  given  to  noble 
ladies  who  held  a  barony  in  their  ovm.  right.  Burrill. 
Dom'l- nance  (-nans),       )  n.    Predominance  ;  ascend- 
Dom'1-nan-cy  (-nan-sj?),  (     ency;  authority. 
Dom'1-nant  (-n'mt),  a.    [L.  dominans,  -antis^  p.  pr.  of 
flomi/i'tri :  cf.  F.  dominant.     See  Dominate.]     Ruling; 
governing  ;   prevailing  ;   controlling  ;    predominant ;  as, 
the  dominant  party,  church,  spirit,  power. 

The  mcniljer  of  a  ilominnnt  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
euhject  race,  fieldum  indeed  fraudulent, . . .  but  imperious,  in- 
solent, and  cruel.  Mncnnlay. 
Dominant  estate  or  tenement  (Law),  the  estate  to  which 
a  servitude  or  easement  is  due  from  another  estate,  the 
estate  over  which  the  .servitude  extends  bfing  called  the 
serrifut  estate  or  tenpmpnt.  Jiourler.  \\'fi(irinn''s  Lair 
LUct.  —Dominant  owner  <Lnir),  one  who  owns  lands  oa 
which  there  is  an  easement  owned  by  another. 

Syn.  —  (loveniing  ;  ruling  ;  controlling  ;  prevailing ; 
predominant;  ascendant. 

Dom'I-nant,  n.  {Mns.)  The  fifth  tone  of  the  scale; 
thus  (}  is  the  dominant  of  C,  A  of  D,  and  so  on. 

Dominant  chord  (Mas.),  the  chord  based  upon  the  domi- 
nant. 

Dom'i-nate  C-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dominated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dominating.]  [L.  doininatus,p.\}.  at  domi- 
nari  to  dominate,  fr.  doniinns  maeter,  lord.  See  Dame, 
and  cf.  Domineer.]  To  predominate  over  ;  to  rule  ;  to 
govern-     "  A  city  domiTiated  by  the  ax."  Dickens. 

We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  natioDB  either  dnmiunnt 
or  dtjimii'ilfd.  ty.  Toukc. 

Dom'1-nate,  v.  i.    To  be  dominant.  Jfallam. 

Dom  1-na'UOtt  (duin'T-na'-'«hnn),  n.  [P.  domination, 
Jj.  doiiiinatioA  1.  The  art  of  dominating;  exorcise  of 
power  in  ruhng  ;  dominion  ;  supremacy  ;  antliority ; 
often,  arbitrary  or  insolent  sway. 

In  fliicli  a  people,  the  hau;,'hti^ne^»of  f/ominafioncombinps  with 
the  spirit  ol  freedoiri.  '  lUukr. 

2.  A  ruling  party;  a  party  in  power.     [T?.]        Jiitrkr. 

3.  pi.  A  high  order  of  angels  in  the  releBtial  hier- 
archy ;  —  a  meaning  given  by  the  sc-hooltnen. 

Thrones,  dominationf,  princedom*,  virtues,  powern.    Miltfm. 

Dom'1-na-ttve  (di5mrt-n&-tlv),  «.  [Cf.  F.  dnminati/.} 
Oov»TninK  ;  ruling;  impcrioufl.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Dom'l-na'tor  (-na'tSr),  n.  [L.]  A  ruler  or  niling 
power.     "  Sole  dominator  of  Navarre."  Shak. 

Jupiter  and  Mara  arc  dominators  for  thia  norlhweit  part  of 
the  world.  Cnmdcn. 
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Doml-ne  (dSmT-ne),  7J.  [See  Dominie.]  1.  A  name 
given  tu  a  pastor  of  the  Keformed  Church.  The  word  is 
also  apiiued  locally  in  the  United  States,  in  coUoi^uial 
speech,  to  any  clergj'man. 

2.  [From  Sp.  domine  a  schoolmaster.]  (Zo'ul.)  A 
West  Indian  fish  {Epinula  inat/ist raits),  of  the  family 
Tricfuuridie.      It  is  a  long-bodied,  voracious  fi>*h. 

Dom'i-neer'  (d5m'i-ner'),  v.  i.  &.  t.  [imp.  &  p  p. 
Domineered  (-nerd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Domineering.] 
[F.  dominerj  L.  dominari :  cf.  OD.  domineitn  to  feast 
luxuriously.  See  Dominate,  v.  /.]  To  rule  with  inso- 
lence or  arbitrary  sway  ;  to  play  the  master  ;  to  be  over- 
bearing ;  to  tyrannize  ;  to  bluster ;  to  swell  with  con- 
scious superiority  or  hauglitiness ;  — often  with  over; 
as,  to  domineer  over  dependents. 

Go  to  the  iea&t,  revel  aud  domineer.  S/i<ik. 

His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam. 
And  hera  to  ilumintcr  at  home.  Prior. 

Dom'i-neer'lng,  a.    Ruling  arrogantly  ;  overbearing. 

A  violent,  brutal,  domineering  old  repmbiite.    JjUickic.  Mcj. 

Syn.  —  Haughty ;  overbearing ;  lordly.  See  Imperious. 
—  Dom'1-neer'ing-ly,  adr. 
Do-minlc-al  (dS-mlu'I-kal),  a.     [LL.  dominicalis, 

for  L.  dominicus  belonging  to  a  master  or  lord  {daini- 
nica  dies  the  Lord's  day),  fr.  doininus  master  or  lord  : 
cf.  F.  dominical.  See  Dame.]  1.  Indicating,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  given  by,  our  Lord  ;  as,  the  domin- 
ical (or  Lord's)  prayer.  Howell. 
Some  words  altered  in  the  dominical  Gospels.  Fuller. 
Dominical  altar  (EccL),  the  liigh  altar.  —  Dominical  letter, 
the  letter  which,  in  almanac-s,  denotes  Sunday,  or  the 
Lord's  dav  (dies  Domini).  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  "are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  same  letter 
standing  for  Sunday  during  a  whole  year  (excei>t  in  leap 
year,  when  the  letter  is  changed  at  the  end  of  February). 
After  twenty-eight  years  the  same  letters  return  in  the 
same  order.  The  dominical  letters  go  backwards  one  day 
every  common  year,  and  two  every  leap  year  ;  e.  a.,  if  the 
dommical  letter  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will  be  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  next  year.  Called  also  ^Sunday 
letter.    Cf.  i-iolar  cycle,  under  Cycle,  n. 

Do-mln''ic-al,  «.  The  Lord's  day  or  Sunday  ;  also, 
the  Lord's  prayer.     [Obs.~\ 

Do-min'l-can  (-t-k^zn),  a.  [NL.  Dominicanns,  fr. 
Dominicus,  Dominic,  the  founder:  cf.  F.  Dominica in.^ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  (Dominic  de  Guzman), 
or  to  the  religious  communities  named  from  him. 

Dommican  nuns,  an  order  of  nuns  fomided  by  St.  Dom- 
inic, and  rhierty  emploved  in  teaching.  —  Dominican  ter- 
tiariea  itlie  third  order  of  St.  Dominic).    See  Tertiary. 

Do-min'i-can,  n.  {Ec<l.  ID'st.)  One  of  an  order  of 
mendicant  monks  founded  by  Dominic  de  Guzman,  in 
1215.  A  province  of  the  order  was  established  in  Eng- 
land in  1221.     The  first  foundation  in  the  United  States 

as  made  in  1S07.  The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  at 
Rome  is  always  a  Dominican  friar.  The  Dominicans  are 
called  also  j/reaching  /rinrs,  friars  preachers,  black 
j'riars  (from  their  black  cloak),  brothers  of  St.  Mai-y, 
and  in  France,  Jacobins. 

Do-min'1-cide  (-sid),  n.  [L.  domimts  master  -f-  P«e- 
dere  to  cut  down,  kill.]     1.  The  act  of  killing  a  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

Dom'1-nie  (doml-m),  n.  [L.  doinmiis  master.  See 
Don,  Dame.]     1.  A  schoolmaster  ;  a  pedagogue.  [Scot.^ 

This  was  Abel  Sampson,  coimnonly  called,  from  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  pedagogue,  JJominif  Sampson.  Sir  }]'.  .Scott. 

2.  A  clergyman.  SeeDoMiNE.  1.   [Scot.&Cotloq.  U.  S.} 

Do-min'lon  (do-mtn'yun),  n.  [LL.  dominio,  equiv. 
toL.  (lotniniiim.  See  Domain,  Dungeon.]  1.  Sovereign 
or  supreme  authority  ;  the  power  of  governing  and  con- 
trolling ;  independent  right  of  possession,  use,  and  con- 
trol ;  sovereignty ;  supremacy. 

I  praised  and  honored  him  that  liveth  forever,  whose  domin- 
ion 16  an  everlasting  dominion.  JJnn.  iv.  .'W. 
To  choose  between  dominin)i  or  slavery.     Joirett  (  Thitcyd.). 

2.  Superior  prominence ;  predominance ;  ascendency. 

Objects  placed  foremost  onght  ...  to  have  dominion  over 
thintjs  contused  and  transient.  Diydtn. 

3.  That  which  is  governed  ;  territory  over  which  au- 
thority is  exercised;  the  tract,  district,  or  county,  con- 
sidered as  subject ;  as,  the  dominions  of  a  king.  Also 
used  figuratively;  as,  the  dominion  of  tlie  passions. 

4.  pi.  A  supposed  high  order  of  angels ;  domina- 
tions.    See  Domination,  3.  Milton. 

By  him  wore  all  things  crented  .  .  .  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  aominion.'',  or  principalities,  or  powers.  Col.  i.  l(j. 

Syn,— Sovereignty  ;  control;  rule;  authority;  juris- 
diction; govennnent ;  territory;  district;  region. 

Dom'l-no  (dSm'T-nft),  n.  ;  pi.  Dominos  or  (esp.  the 
pieces  for  a  game)  Dominoes  (-noz).  [F.  domino,  or  It. 
domino,  or  Sp.  domino,  fr.  L.  domimts  master.  The 
domino  was  orig.  a  hood  worn  by  the  canons  of  a  cathe- 
dral. See  Don,  Dame.]  1.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  the 
canonfl  of  a  cathedral  rluirch  ;  a  sort  of  amice.     Kersey. 

2.  A  mourning  veil  formerly  worn  by  women. 

3.  A  kind  of  mask  ;  particularly,  a  half  mask  worn  at 
masqueracJes,  to  conceal  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Dom- 
inos were  formerly  worn  by  ladies  in  traveling. 

4.  A  costinne  worn  as  a  disguise  at  niasqueradoH,  con- 
sisting of  a  rolw  with  a  hood  adjustable  at  pleasure. 

5.  A  person  wearing  a  rloinino. 

6.  pi.  A  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 
twenty-flight  pieces  of  wood,  bone, 
or  ivory,  of  a  fiat,  oblong  shape, 
plain  at  the  back,  hut  on  the  fare 
divifjpd  by  aline  in  the  middle,  and 
either  left  blank  or  variously  dotted 
after  the  maimer  of  dice.  The  game 
is  played  l)y  matching  the  spots  or 
the  blank  of  an  unmatched  lialf  of 
a  domino  already  played.       Iloylc, 

7.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  dominoos 
Is  played.  Uoyle. 
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II  Dom'l-nOS  (dSmT-nusl,  n.  ;  pi.  DoMiNi  (-ni).    [L., 
master.     See  Dame.]     Ma-sWr  ;  sir; — a  title  of  resi^ect 
formerly  applied  to  a  kniglit  or  a  clergyman,  and  fcome-      ^ 
times  to  the  lord  of  a  manor.  Cowell. 

Dom'i-ta-ble  (d5mn[-ta-b'l),  a.     [L.  domitare  to  tame, 
fr.  tioinnrc.']     That  can  be  tamed.      [.R.]       Sir  M.  Hale. 
Do'mlte  (dammit),  n.     (Min.)     A  grayish   variety   of 
tnwhyte  ;  —  so  called  from  the  Puy-de-i>6me  in  Auvergue, 
France,  where  it  is  found. 

Don  (d6n),  n.  [Sp.  don;  akin  to  Pg.  dom.  It.  donno  ; 
fr.  L.  dominus  master.  See  Dame,  and  cf.  Domine, 
Dominie,  Domino,  Dan,  Dom.]  1.  Sir;  Mr.;  Signior;  — 
a  title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men only,  but  now  common  to  all  classes. 

Don  is  uaed  in  Italy,  though  not  bo  much  os  in  Spain-  France 
talks  ot  Dom  Calmet,  England  erf i>cni  Ljdgate.  Oltj  l,an(. 

2.  A  grand  personage,  or  one  making  pretension  to 
consequence  ;  especially,  the  head  of  a  college,  or  one  of 
the  fellows  at  the  English  universities,  [i'niv.  Canti 
*'  The  great  dons  of  wit."  Dryden, 

Don,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Donned  (dSnd) ;  p.  pr,  & 
vb.  n.  Donning.]    IDo  -f-  oh  /  —  opposed  to  dojl'.   See  Do, 
V.  (.,  7.]  To  put  on  ;  to  dress  in  ;  to  invest  one's  self  with. 
Should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you.  A'Au/. 

At  night,  or  in  the  rain, 
He  dons  a  surcoat  which  he  doffs  at  morn.      Emerson. 
II  Do'na(do'nya),n.   [Sp.  rfo/7«.  See  Duenna.]  Lady; 
mistress  ;  madam  ;  — a  title  of  respect  used  in  Spain,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Christian  name  of  a  lady. 

Do'na-ble  (do'na-b'l),  a.  [L.  donabilis,  fr.  donare 
to  donate.]     Capable  of  being  donated  or  given,     [i?.] 

Do'na-ry  (-ry),  n.  [L.  donarium,  fr.  donare.']  A  thing 
given  to  a  sacred  use.     [i?.]  Dniton. 

Don'at  (d5n'3,t),  n.  [From  Donatus,  a  famous  gram- 
marian.] A  grammar.  [Obs.'\  [Written  also  donet.'] 
Don'a-ta-ry  (-a-tS-rj),  n.  See  Donatory. 
Do'nate  (do'nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Donated  ;  ;>.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Donating.]  [L.  donatus,  p.  p.  of  donare  to 
donate,  fr.  donum  gift,  fr.  dare  to  give.  See  2d  Date.} 
To  give  ;  to  bestow  ;  to  present ;  as,  to  donate  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  a  college. 

Do-na'tion  (do-na'shun),  n.  [L.  donatio  ;  cf.  F.  dona- 
tion.^    1.  Theactof  giving  or  bestowing;  a  grant. 

After  donation  there  is  an  absolute  change  and  alienation  of 
the  property  of  the  thing  given.  .sv."/A. 

2-  That  which  is  given  as  a  present ;   that  which  is 
transferred  to  another  gratuitously  ;  a  gift. 
And  some  dnnntion  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers.  Shak. 

3.  {Lair)  The  act  or  contract  by  which  a  person  vol- 
untarily transfers  the  title  to  a  thing  of  which  he  is  the 
owner,  from  himself  to  another,  without  any  considera- 
tion, as  a  free  gift.  Boitvier. 
Donation  party,  a  party  assembled  at  the  house  of  some 
one,  as  of  a  clergyman,  each  one  bringing  some  present. 
[C.  .S.]  Bartlett. 
Syn.  — Gift;  present;  benefaction;  grant.    See  Gift. 
Don'a-tlsm  (d5n'a-tTz"m),  n.     [Cf.    F.  Donatisme.'\ 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of  the  Douatists. 

Don'a-Ust  (-tlst),  n.  [LL.  Donatista:  cf.  F.  Dona- 
tisfe.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Donatus,  the  leader 
of  a  body  of  North  African  schismatics  and  purists,  who 
greatly  disturbed  the  church  in  the  4th  century.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  true  church. 
Don'a-tis'Uc  (-tts'ttk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Donatism. 
Don'a-Uve  (dSn'a-tlv),  jj.  lh.donativiim,ir.  donare: 
cf.  F.  donatif.  See  Donate.]  1.  A  gift ;  a  largess;  a 
gratuity;  a  present.  "-The  Romans  were  entertained 
with  shows  and  donatives.^*  Dryden. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law)  A  benefice  conferred  on  a  person  by 
the  founder  or  patron,  without  either  presentation  or 
institution  by  the  ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  orders. 
See  the  Note  under  Benefice,  «.,  3. 

Don'a-tive,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ;  as,  a 
donative  advowson.  Blackstone. 

II  Do-na'tor  (do-na't5r),  Ti.  [L.  Cf.  Donor.]  {Law) 
One  wlio  makes  a  gift ;  a  donor  ;  a  giver. 

Don'a-tO-ry  (dSn'a-tft-i-J),  «•  {Scots  Law)  A  donee 
of  the  crown  ;  one  to  whom,  upon  certain  conditions,  es- 
cheated property  is  made  over. 

Do'-naught'  (doo'naf),  «■  t^o  +  naught.^  A  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  fellow. 

llDo'nas  (do'nSks),  71.  [L.,  reed,  also  a  sea  fish, 
Gr.  Sova^.l  {Bot.)  A  canelike  grass  of  southern  Europe 
{Arnndo  Donai),  used  for  fishing  rods,  etc. 

II  Don-cel'Ia  (don-tlml'Iyi  or  dQn-s51'la),  w.  [Sp.,  lit., 
a  maid.  Cf.  Damsel.]  '{Zdol.')  A  handsome  fish  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies  (Platyylossus  radiatus)^ 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  ladyfish  {Harpe  ru/a)  of 
the  same  region. 

Done  (dun),  ;'•  p-  from  Do,  and  formerly  the  injin- 
itivc.     1-  Performed  ;  executed  ;  finished. 

2.  It  is  done  or  agreed  ;  let  it  be  a  match  or  bargain  ; 
—  used  elliptically. 

Done  brown,  a  phrase  in  cookery ;  applied  figuratively 
to  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  deceived,  cheated,  or 
fooled.  |rV)//o,7.]  —  Done  for.  tired  out;  used  up;  col- 
lapsed ;  destroyed  :  dead  :  killed.  [CollOfi.]—DoM-av-  W)' 
Wrapped  up.    (fc)  Worn  out  ;  exhausted.     [Colloq.] 

Done,  a.  [Prob.  corrupted  from  OF.  don^,  F.  donnS^ 
p.  p.  of  OF.  doner,  F.  donner,  to  give,  issue,  fr.  L. 
donare  to  give.  See  Donate,  and  cf.  Donee.]  Given; 
executed;  is.sued ;  made  public; —used  chiefly  in  the- 
cliinw  giving  the  date  of  a  proclamation  or  public  act. 

Do-nee'  (d^-ne'),  n.  [OF.  donf,  ¥.  dtmnS,  p.  p.  See- 
the preceding  word.]  1.  The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or 
donation  is  made. 

2.  {Law)  Anciently,  one  to  whom  lands  were  given; 
in  later  use,  one  to  whom  lands  and  tenements  are  given 
in  tail ;  in  modern  use,  one  on  whom  a  power  is  con- 
ferred for  execution  ;  —  sninetimos  called  the  appointor. 
Don'et  f<li'm'«'t),n.  Same  as  Donat.  Piers  Plowman. 
Do'nl  (du'nj),  7i.  [Tamil  tiin'i.]  {Naut.)  A  chimsy 
craft,  having  one  mast  with  a  long  sail,  used  for  trading- 
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purposes  on  the    coasts    of    Coromandol    and  Ceylon. 
i_Wntti'n  Jiisu  dlioiiij,  tlowii,  iind  '/uiif.j  Jidlj'our. 

Do-nll'er-ous  ('in-TiiiTsr-na),  >i.     [l.  i/o7ttt7ii  gift  4- 

-/nuus.j     Bearing  giits.     {_Ji.] 

Don'Jon  (liuu'jun),  n.  [SiM  Dungeon.]  Tho  chief 
towtT,  also  caik'tl  the  keejj  ;  a  niaHsivt)  towi-r  in  ancient 
castles,  forming  tho  strongest  part  uf  tho  for titi cations. 
Se«  Kliist.  uf  Castle. 

Don'key  (dOn'kj?),  n. ;  pi.  Donkeys  (-ktz).  [Prob. 
dmi,  in  alhision  tu  the  color  of  the  animal  -\-  a  dim. 
termination.]  1.  An  ass;  nr  (less  frequently)  a  mule. 
2.  A  stupid  or  obstinate  fellow  ;  an  ass. 
Donkey  engine,  a  small  aiixiliury  fiigiim  not  used  for 
prupclliuK,  hut  lor  i)unii)iiiK  watiT  into  tlm  hoilcrs,  rai.s- 
iiiK  heavy  wciKhtn,  ami  like  imrpimcs,  —  Donkey  pump,  a 
stnam  pump  for  fri'diug  bnil.TH,  i-xtinguishiiit;  fire,  etc.  ; 
-  urtUiilly  ail  iuixih;iry.  —  Donkey's  eye  ilUit.),  tin;  largo 
round  siird  of  thr  Miicuna.  j-nnirit.t,  a  tropical  lugumi- 
uous  plant. 

Don'na  {d5n'nA),  n.  [It.  donna,  L.  domina.  See 
Don,  Dame. J  A  lady;  madam;  mistress;  —  tho  title 
given  a  lady  in  Italy. 

Don'nat  (-nSt),  7(.  [Corrupted  iTova.do-naitrjht.'\  See 
Do-nauoht.     ]^I'rov.  EmjA  llnlUivell, 

Don'nlsm(-niz'm),  n.  [Don,  n.,2.]  Self-importance  ; 
loftiness  of  carriage.     \_Cunty  Kihj.  L-niversitie.s^ 

Do'nor  (dg'nSr),  71.  [V.  donjti-iii\  OF.  duufor,  fr.  don- 
ner.  See  Donee,  and  cf .  Donatuu.  J  1.  One  wlio  pivea 
or  bestows ;  one  wlio  coufera  anything  gratuitously ;  a 
benefactor. 

2.  {Lfiii)  One  who  grants  an  estate  ;  in  later  use,  one 
who  confers  a  power ;  —  the  opposite  of  donee.        Kent. 
TiHichin"  tho  parties  unto  deeds  and  charterH,  we  are  to  con- 
eider  as  well  tlie  ilon'Ji:*  and  gruntors  as  the  donees  or  j;runtecs. 

S/ielmaii. 
Do^-noth^lng  (doo'nHtli'Tng),  n.     Doing  nothing  ;  in- 
active ;  i'lle;  lazy;  as,  a  (^>-;i'>M(«f;  policy. 

Do'-noth  ing-lam  (-Iz'm),  l7i.     Inactivity;  habitual 

Do'-noUl'lng-ness   (-ue^),  |      sloth  ;  idleness.     [Joc- 

ul'tr]  Vdvlyle.     Miss  Austen. 

Don'shlp  (dSn'shlp),  n.     The  (juality  or  rank  of  a 

don,  gentleman,  or  knight.  Hiidibras. 

Don'zel  (-zel),  n.     [Cf.   It.  donzello,  Sp.  donvef,  OF. 

dniizcL      See  Damsel,  Don,  v.'\      A  young    srpiire,  or 

knight's  attendant ;  a  page.     \_Obs.\  Bean.  Jc  Fl. 

DOO  (doo),  n.     {Zool.)  A  dove.     [5eo/.] 

Doob'  grass'  (doob'  gras').     [Hind,  did}.']     {Bot.)  A 

perennial,  creeping   grass  (i'i/nodo)i   dficti/ion),    highly 

prized,  in  Hindostan,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  acclimated 

in  tlie  United  States.    [Written  also  doub  r/riiss.'\ 

Doo'dlo  (doo'd'l),  71.  [Cf.  Dawdle.]'  A  trifler ;  a 
.simple  fellow. 

Doo'dle-sack'  (-sSk'),  n.    [Cf.  G.  dudelsack.'\    The 

Scutrh  bagi^pL-.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Doole  (duol).  71.     Sorrow;  dole.     [0?j.?.]  Spenser. 

Doo'ly  (doo'lj),  71.  ;  pi.  Doolies  (-ITz).  [Skr.  dola.'\ 
A  kind  of  litter  suspended  from  men's  shoulders,  for 
carrying  persons  or  things ;  a  palanquin.  [Written  also 
doolee  and  doolie.l    [East  Iiidies] 

Having  provided  ilooh'rs,  or  little  bamboo  chairs  shinffon  four 
men's  shoulders,  in  which  I  put  my  papers  and  boxes,  wi-  iKxt 
nioniinij;  commenced  the  ascent.  ./,  J>.  J/<K,k<.^. 

Doom  (doom),  71.  [AS.  dom  ;  akin  to  OS.  dom,  ORG. 
tuom,  Dan.  \-  Sw.  rfo?n,Icel.  dOmr,  Goth,  dnms,  Gr.  0e'/xt? 
law  ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  do,  v.  t.  y65.  See  Do,  t:  /.,  and 
cf.  Deem, -DOM.]  1.  Judgment;  judicial  sentence ;  penal 
decree  ;  condemnation. 

Tlie  (ir-'it  rfoonis  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recnverv 

of  cattle  beloupiiig  to  the  citizens.  J.  It.  Grem. 

Now  against  himKclf  he  sounds  this  doom.  Shak. 

2.  Tliat  to  which  one  is  doomed  or  sentenced  ;  destiny 
or  fate,  esp.  unhappy  destiny  ;  penalty. 

Ere  Hector  meets  his  tlw)m.  Pope. 

And  homely  household  task  shall  be  her  doom.    Dryden. 

3.  Ruin ;  death. 

This  is  the  day  of  ilonw  for  Bassiunus.  Shnk. 

4.  Discriminating  opinion  or  judgniL-nt;  discrimina- 
tion; discernment;  decision.     [Ohs.'\ 

And  there  he  learned  of  things  and  haps  to  come. 
To  give  foreknowledge  true,  and  certain  iluom.     Falrfar. 
Syn.  —  Sentence;  condemnation;  decree;  fate;  des- 
tiny ;  lot ;  rnhi ;  destruction. 

Doom,  V.  t.  {itiip.  &  p.  p.  Doomed  (doomd) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Dooming.]  1.  To  judge  ;  to  estimate  or  deter- 
mine as  a  judge.     [Oi.s.]  Milton. 

2.  To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on  ;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  consign  by  a  decree  or  sentence  ;  to  sentence  ; 
as,  a  criminal  doomed  to  chains  or  death. 

Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls.    Dri/den. 

3.  To  ordain  as  penalty  ;  hence,  to  mulct  or  fine. 

Have  I  tongue  to  duujn  my  lin.ther'a  death  ?         Shak: 

4.  To  assess  a  tax  upon,  by  estimate  or  at  discretion. 
lXewE»[/l>wd'\  X  Pickering. 

6.  To  destine ;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  destiny  or  fate 
of;  to  appoint,  as  by  decree  or  by  fate. 

A  man  of  genius  ,  .  ,  doomed  to  strnggle  with  difficulties. 

Maranlay. 

Doom'age  {-aj ;  48),  n.  A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect. 
{Local,  iXew  Enr/laud]  ''  ■>  ^ 

Doom'fol  (-fill),  a.  Full  of  condemnation  or  destruc- 
tive power.     [A'.]    _^'That  donmful  deluge."      Drayton. 

Doom'  palm'  (doom'  imm').  [Ar.  daum,  dmn:  cf.  F. 
doumr.-\  (Hot.)  A  species  of  palm  tree  {Hi/phiene  The- 
b'tityi),  highly  valued  for  the  fibrous  pulp'of  its  fruit, 
wliitli  ha.s  tlie  flavor  of  gingerbread,  and  is  largely  eaten 
in  Kgypt  and  Abys^nia.     [Written  also  dotnn  palni.^ 

Dooms'day  (doomz'daO,  «•  [AS.  ddntes  dxg.  See 
Doom,  and  Day.]  1.  A  day  of  sentence  or  condemna- 
tion ;  day  of  death.    "  My  boVly's  doomsdaij.''^  Shak. 

2-  The  day  of  the  final  judgment. 

I  could  not  tell  till  dnnmsilay.  Chaucer. 

Doomflday  Book.    See  Domesday  Book. 
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Dooms'man  (dobmz'mffn),  n.     \_Doom  -f-  wnn.'\     A 
judw  ;  an  iniq.ire,      [r>/M.]  Utunj>oh\ 

Doom'Ster  (doom'^ter),  n.  Same  as  Dempsteh.  \_Sc(d.\ 
Door  (dor;  111),  n.  [UE.  dnr>-^  dnre,AV>.  duru  ;  nkin 
to  OS.  dura,  dor,  D.  deiir,  0\Ui.  tiiii  door,  tor  gati-,  G. 
t/iur,  f/ior,  Icel.  dijrr,  Dan.  dor,  Sw.  diirr,  Goth,  daur, 
Lith.  duri/s,  Kuhs.  dcrre,  Olr.  donis,  h.  fores,  Gr.6vpa; 
cf.  Skr.  dur,  dvnra.  V246.  Cf.  Fokeion.]  1.  An  oim_mi- 
ing  in  the  wall  of  a  bouse  or  of  an  apartment,  by  which 
to  go  in  and  out ;  an  entrance  way. 

To  the  fianu'  eml,  nit-n  hevi-nil  \mi\\s  may  tread, 
As  many  ilnurs  into  one  tfinplL-  k-ad.  lJ--nlifim. 

2.  The  frame  or  barrier  of  boardH,  or  other  material, 
usually  turning  on  hinges,  by  wliicli  an  entrance  way 
into  a  house  or  apartment  is  closed  and  opened. 
At  iuMt  h<'  cmni'  imto  an  iron  door 
That  laat  wa«  locked.  Spcngcr. 

3-  Passage  ;  means  of  approach  or  access. 

I  am  the  dour;  Ity  me  if  any  man  enter  iu,  he  shall  he  Fave<I. 

Jolin  X.  0. 

4.  An  entrance  way,  but  taken  in  tho  aenao  of  the 
house  or  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 
iMartin'H  olftce  is  nnw  tlie  ht-cond  f/wc  in  the  street.    Arhnthnot. 

Blank  door,  Blind  door,  etc.  {Arch.)  See  under  Blank, 
Blind,  etc.  —  In  doors,  or  Within  doora,  within  tlie  house. 

—  Next  door  to,  near  to  ;  bordering  on. 
A  riot  iiniJunisliLd  n  hut  iii.\it  d<'ni-  in  a,  tumult.     V Estmuff'. 

—  Out  of   doors,  or  Without  doors,  and,  colloqui/t/hj.  Out 
doorfl,  out  of  the  house  ;  in  oijen  air  ;  abroad  ;  away  ;  lost. 

llia  imaginary  title  of  fatluibood  ih  f»if  -f  d.inr-i.  Lnrh, 
~  To  lay  (a  fa\ilt,  misfortune,  etc. )  at  one's  door,  to  charge 
one  with  a  fault;  to  blame  for.  —  To  lie  at  one's  door,  to 
be  imputable  or  chargeable  to. 

If  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lii:s  wholly  at  my  door.  Dryden. 
d^^  Door  is  used  iu  an  adjectival  construction  or  aa 
the  first  part  of  a  compomid  (with  or  without  the  liy- 
phen);  aa./Zoor  frame,  doorheW  or  door  bell,  door  knob  or 
doorknob,  door  latch  or  t/oojlatch,  door  jamb,  door  handle, 
door  mat,  door  panel. 

Door'casO''  (kas'),  «.  The  Eurrounding  frame  into 
which  a  dour  shuts. 

Door'cbeek'  (-chek'),  n.  The  jamb  or  sidepiece  of  a 
door.  Ex.  xii.  2-  (Dnmn/  version). 

II  Door'ga  (door'ga),  77.  [Skr.  I>urga.'\  (Myth.)  A 
Hindoo  divinity,  the  consort  of  Siva,  represented  with 
ten  arms.     [Written  also  Durga.']  Malcnin. 

Door'ing  (dur'Tng),  71.     The  frame  of  a  door.    Milton. 

Door'keep'er  (-kep'er).  ??.  One  who  guards  the  en- 
trance of  a  house  or  apartment ;  a  porter;  a  janitor. 

Doorless,  «.     Without  a  door. 

Door'nall^  (dor'nal')»  «•  The  nail  or  knob  on  which 
in  ancient  doors  the  knocker  struck;  —  hence  the  old 
saying,  *'  As  dead  as  a  doomnil.^'' 

Door'plat&'  (-plat'),  "-  A  plate  on  a  door,  giving  the 
name,  and  sometimes  the  employment,  of  the  occupant. 

Door'posV  (-post'),  71.  The  jamb  or  sidepiece  of  a 
door\\'ay. 

Door'slU'  (-sTl'),  n.     The  sill  or  threshold  of  a  door. 

Door'Stead  (-st6d),  7i.  Entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 
\_Obs.  or  LncalA  Bp.  Worburt'm. 

Door'step'  (dor'stSp'),  Ji.  The  stone  or  plauk  forming 
a  step  before  an  outer  door. 

Door'stone'  (-ston'),?/.  Tlie  stone  forming  a  threshold. 

Door'stop'  (-st6p'),  7t.  {Corp.)  The  block  or  strip  of 
wood  or  similar  material  which  &tops,  at  the  right  place, 
the  shutting  of  a  door. 

Door'way'  {-wa'),  n.  The  passage  of  a  door ;  en- 
trance w,ay  into  a  house  or  a  room. 

Door'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  in  front  of  a  house, 
or  around  the  door  of  a  house. 

Dop    I  (dop),  7(.     A  little  copper  cup  in  which  a  dia- 

Dopp  I      mond  is  held  while  being  cut. 

Dop,  /■.  (.     [Cf.  Dap,  Dip.]    To  dip.     lObs.y   W<dton. 

Dop,  ".     A  dip  ;  a  Inw  courtesy.     [Obs.'\     B.  Jouson. 

Dop'Der  (-per),  77.  [D.  donper.]  [Written  also  dopcr.] 
An  Ana!>,iptist  nr  H;\iilJ.--t.      iContein/duons.]       p.  Jouson. 

Dop'plcr-lte  (dr.p'|der-It),  7z.  [Named  after  the  phys- 
icist and  miitliL-matician  Ciiristian  Doppler.}  (Min.)  A 
browiiish  black  native  hydrocarbon  occurring  iu  elastic 
or  jellyhke  masses. 

DOQ'uet  (dSk'St),  n.     A  warrant.     See  Docket. 

Dor  (dur),  71.  [Cf.  AS.  dora  drone,  locust,  D.  tor  bee- 
tle, L. /a(;r«s  a  kind  of  beetle.  Cf.  Dormouse.]  (Zool.)  A 
large  European  scaraboid  beetle  (Geotrnpes  stercorn- 
rius),  which  makes  a  droning  noise  while  flying.  The 
name  ia  also  applied  to  allied  American  species,  as  the 
June  bug.  Called  also  </orr,  dorbeetle,  or  dorrbeelle,  dor- 
bug,  dorrfiy,  and  buzzard  clock. 

Dor,  n.  [Cf.  Dor  a  beetle,  and  Hum,  Humbug.]  A 
trick,  joke,  or  deception.  Beau.  £  Fl. 

To  give  one  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  him.     [Archaic] 

P.  Fletcher. 

Dor,  V.  t.  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  deceive.  \_Obs.'\ 
[Written  also  dorr.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Do-ra'do  (do-ra'dfi  or  do-ra'do),  n.  [Sp.  dorado  gilt, 
fr.  dorar  to  gild,  fr.  L.  deaurare.  See  1st  Dory,  and  cf. 
El  Dorado.]  1.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation, 
within  which  is  the  south  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  — called 
also  sometimes  JCiphias,  or  the  Sicordjish. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  large,  oceanic  fish  of  the  genus  Cory- 
ph.fnti. 

Dor'bee'tle  (dSr^be't'l),  7i.     (Zool.)  See  1st  Dor. 

Do'ree(do're  or  dili-re'),  7i.  [See  Dory.]  (Zo'Ol.)  A 
European  marine  fish  {Zeus  faber),  of  a  yellow  color. 
See  Ilhtst.  of  John  Doree. 

^;^^The  popular  name  in  England  is  John  Doree,  or 
Donj,  well  knouii  to  be  a  corruption  of  F.  jaune-iioree, 
i.  c,  golden-yellow.    See  1st  Dory. 

Dore'tree'  (dor'tre'),  n.  A  doorpost.  [_Obs.'\  "  As 
dead  as  a  doretrre.^''  Piers  Ploicnwn. 

Dor'hawk' (<lorniak'),  77.  {Zodl.)  The  European  goat- 
sucker ; —  so  called  because  it  eats  the  dorbeetle.  See 
Goatsucker.     [Written  also  dorrhawkJ]  Booth. 
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Doris  (Z>.  JrtAns^wi),  Bide  view. 
Nat.  bi/.c. 


Do'rl-an  (d5'rT-/in),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  an- 
cient (ir.M-kh  of  D<»ri«  ;  Don.-  ;  uh,  a  Jtorinn  fashion. 

2.  (;V'/.v.  J  Same  aa  Doric,  :J.  "y>orw»  mood."  MUtrm. 

Dorian  mode '.»///.?.).  tlie  (irftt  of  tho  authentic  church 
mod.-H  or  toneh  from  1>  to  D,  resembling  our  D  minor 
scale,  but  with  tlie  B  natural.  Urove. 

Do'rl-an,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Dom  In 
Greece. 

Dor^lC  (drjrTk),  rt.     [L.  Dori-     - 
C71S,    Or.    AbjpiKo;,    fr.    Afa>pi«r$ 
the  Dorians.]     1.   Pertaining  to 
Doris,  ill  ancient  Oreec<-,  or  to 
tho  Dorians;  as,  tlie /yor/r  dialect. 

2.  {Arch.)  Belonging  to,  or  re- 
8<-mbling,  the  oldest  and  simplfSt 
of  the  three  ordcrH  of  architecture 
used  by  tho  Greeks,  but  ranked  as 
second  of  tho  five  order.-i  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  Bee  Abacus,  Cap- 
ital, Ordek. 

^^  Tliifl  order  is  distinguished, 
according  to  the  treatment  of  de- 
tails, aa  (Jiecian  Doric,  or  lionian  Doric  Order. 
Dortc. 

3.  {Mufi.)  Of  or  relating  to  one  of  the  ancient  Greek 
musical  modes  or  keys.  Its  character  was  adapted  both 
to  religious  occasion;!  and  to  war. 

Dor'Ic,  n.    The  Doric  dialect. 

Dor'1-clsm  (drir'I-sTz'm),  n.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom, 

llDo'rls  (do'riH),  n. 
[L.  JJoris,  the  daughter 
of  Oceaiius,  and  wife 
of  Nereus,  Gr.  Atupi?.] 
(Zoi'L)  A  genus  ol  nu- 
dibranchiate  moUusks 
having  awreatliof  bran- 
chi:e  on  tlie  back. 

Do'rism    (do'rTz'm), 

Ti.     [Gr.  Awpi(T/jio?.]     A 
Doric  phrase  or  idiom. 

Dor'king  lowl'  (dGr'kTng  foul').  [From  the  town 
of  J>orkiiig  in  England.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  breed  of 
large-bodied  domestic  fowls,  having  five  toes,  or  the  hind 
toe  double.  Tliere  are  sevend  strains,  as  the  white,  gray, 
and  siber-grai/.   They  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Dor^man-cy  (dor'man-sj),  n.  [From  Dormaht.] 
The  state  of  being  dormant ;  quiescence  ;  abeyance. 

Dor'mant  (-mant),  u.  [F.,  p.  i)r.  of  dormir  to  sleep, 
from  L.  dormire  ;  qI.  Or.  hapB6.vi\.v,  Skr.  dra,  OSlav. 
dremati.'\  \.  Sleeping;  as,  a  dormant  animal;  hence, 
not  in  action  or  exercise  ;  quiescent ;  at  rest ;  in  abey- 
ance ;  not  disclosed,  asserted,  or  insisted  on ;  as,  doT- 
7nant  passions ;  dormant  claims  or  titles. 

It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  .  .  .  very  rarely 
exercised,  that  arbitrary  jiower  steals  upon  a  people.        hurke. 

2.  {Her.)  In  a  sleeping  posture;  as, 
a  lion  dormant; — distinguished  from  X 
coi(  chant. 

Dormant  partner  {Com.),  a  partner 
who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  a  company  or  partnership,  but 
u  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and 
subject  to  a  share  in  losses  ;  -  called 
ahso  .d^ejiiiui  or  .-^dntf  j-nrf/ifr.—  Donnant 
window  (,1/v  //.I,  a  donnr-r  window.  See 
I'liKMEB. —Table  dormant,  a  stationary 
table.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dor'mant  (dor'mrtnt),  7J.  [See  Dormant,  a.]  (.-IrcA.) 
A  large  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  house  upon  which  portions 
of  the  other  timbers  rest  or  "sleep."  Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 
—  Called  also  t/orma7i(  tree,  dorma7t  tree,  dorvwnd,  and 
dormer.  IfaUiuell. 

Dor'mer  (-mer),  n.,  or  Dor'mer  wln'dow  (uiu'do), 

[Literally,  the  window  of  a 
sleeping  apartment.    F.  tlor- 
7nir    to    sleep.      See    Dor-  c 
mant,  a.  &  71.]    (Arch.)  A  ? 
window  pierced  in  a  roof,  ^ 
and  ao  set  as  to  be  vertical  j 
while  the  roof  slopes  away  ' 
from  it.     Also,  the  gablet, 
or   houselike    structure,    iu 
which  it  is  contained. 

Dor'ml  tive  (-mT-ttv),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  doniiitif,  fr.  L.  dor- 
711  ire  to  sleep.  ]  Causing 
sleep;  as,  the  dornn'tire 
properties  of  opium.  Clarke. 
^71.  (Med.)  A  medicine  to 
promote  sleep  ;  a.  soporific  ;  an  opiate. 

Dor'ml-to-ry  (-tS-ry),  7).  :pl.  Dormitories  (-riz).  [L. 
doniiitnrium,  fr.  dnrmitnrins  of  or  for  sleeping,  fr.  dor- 
mire to  sleep.  See  Dormant.]  1.  A  sleeping  room,  or 
a  building  containing  a  series  of  sleeping  rooms  ;  a  sleep- 
ing apartment  capable  of  containing  many  beds  ;  esp.,  one 
connected  with  a  college  or  boarding  school.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  burial  place.    \_Obs.'\  Ayliffe. 

My  sister  was  interred  in  n  very  honorable  manner  in  our 

donnifoni,  joining  to  the  pariah  church.  Evelyn. 

Dor'mouse(d6r''mous).  «./ 
ptl.  DoRMKE  (-mis).  [Peril, 
fr.  F.  dormir  to  sleep  (Prov. 

E.  dorm  to  doze)  +  E. 
7nonse  ;  or  perh.  clianged  fr. 

F.  dormevse,  fern.,  a  sleeper, 
though  not  found  in  tho 
seuse  oi  a  dormouse. '\  {Zool.) 
A  small  European  rodent  of 
the  genus  M>/otiis,  of  several 
species.  They  live  in  trees 
and  feed  on  nuts,  acoms, 
etc. ;  —  so  called  because  they 
are  usually  torpid  iu  winter. 

Dorn  (d5rn),  n.     [Cf.  G.  rfora  thorn,  D.  doom,  and 


Lion  Dormant. 


Dormer  Window. 


Dormouse  {}f'inxus  avella- 
jiarius). 


use,    unite,   nyde,    full,    up,    Orn ;    pity ;    food,    fo"ot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  = 


:  z  in  azure. 
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G.  rfomflsch  stickleback.]    (Zoul.)  A  British  ray;  the 
thornb;ick. 

Dor'nlok  (dor'uTk),  or  Dor'nock  (-u5k),  n.  A  coarse 
sort  of  daiuaak,  originally  made  at  Toumay  (in  Flemish, 
Doornick),  Belgium,  and  used  for  haupugs,  carpets, 
etc.  Also,  a  stout  figured  linen  manufactured  in  Scot- 
laud.  [Formerly  wTitten  also  darnei.  dornic,  dorneck, 
etc.]  Halliuell.     Jamieson. 

C^^  Ure  says  that  dornock,  a  kind  of  stout  figured 
linen,  derives  ita  name  from  a  town  in  Scotland  where  it 
was  first  manufactured  for  tablecloths. 

DOPP  i,ilurp\  n.  [LG.  &  D.  dorp.  See  THOitrr.]  A 
bamlot.     "  A  mean  fi^^bing  dorp."  Jk.well. 

Dorr  (dOv),  "•  The  dorbeetle  ;  also,  a  drone  or  an 
idler.     See  1st  Dor.  Robunson  (More's  Utopia). 

Dorr,  t'.  ^     l.  To  deceive.     [Obs.}    See  Doe,  r./. 

2.  To  deafen  with  noise.     [O^.s-.]  Malhwell. 

Dorr'fly  (-fli')'  "•     i.Zo'uL)  See  1st  Dor. 

DorrOiawk'  (-hakO,  n.    {ZoOL)  See  Dorhawk. 

Dor'saa  {'^d)^'adv.  [Dorsum  +  L.  ad  towards.] 
{Anat.)  Toward  the  dorsum  or  back;  on  the  dorsal 
side ;  dorsallv. 

Dor'sal  (dbr'sal),  a.  [F.  dorsal,  LL.  dorsahs,  fr.  L. 
dorsufdis,  fr.  dorsum  back  ;  cf.  Gr.  Setpiy,  SeipTJ,  moun- 
tain ridge.  Cf.  Dorse.  Dorsel.  Dosel.]  1.  {Ariat.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  back,  or  dorsum,  of 
an  animal  or  cf  one  of  its  parts  ;  notal ;  tergal ;  neural ; 
as,  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish  ;  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
tongue  ;  —  opposed  to  ventral. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  naturally  infe- 
rior.  as  of  a  leaf.  (&)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  naturally 
superior,  as  of  a  creeping  hepatic  moss. 

Dorsal  veaael  lZo'6l.\  a  central  pulsating  blood  vessel 
along  the  back  of  insects,  acting  as  a  lieart. 

Dor''sal,  n.  [LL.  dorsale,  neut.  fr.  dorsalis.  See 
Dorsal,  a.]  {Fine  Arts)  A  hanging,  usually  of  rich 
stuff,  at  the  back  of  a  throne,  or  of  an  altar,  or  in  any 
similar  position. 

Dor'sale  (-sSl),  n.    Same  as  Dorsal,  n. 

Dor'sal-ly  (dOr'sal-ly),  odi:  (Anai.)  On,  or  toward, 
the  dorsum,  or  back ;  on  the  dorsal  side  of  ;  dorsad. 

Dorse  (dors),  n.  [Cf.  L.  dorsum  the  back.  See 
Dorsel,  Dosel.]     1.  Same  as  Dorsal,  n.     [O&s.] 

2.  The  back  of  a  book.     [Obs.'} 

Books,  all  richly  bound,  with  gilt  dorfef.  Wood. 

Dorse,  n.  iZool.)  The  Baltic  or  variable  cod  {Gadus 
call-irifis),  by  some  believed  to  be  the  young  of  the  com- 
mon codfish. 

Dor'sel  (dor'sgl),  n.     [See  Dosser.]     1.  A  pannier. 

2.  Siiiue  as  Dorsal,  n. 

Dor'ser  (dor'aer),  n.     See  Dosser. 

II  Dorsl-bran'ohi-a'ta  (dor'st-brSn'kt-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  L.  dorsinn  back  -|-  branchiaf  gills.]  {Zool.) 
A  division  of  chiftopod  annelids  in  which  the  branchi* 
are  along  the  back,  on  each  side,  or  on  the  parapodia. 
[See  I/I'Lsts.  under  Annelida  and  Ch^ttopoda.] 

Dor  sl-bran'clil-ate  ^-brSn'kt-fit),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Hav- 
ing branchiae  along  the  back  ;  belonging  to  the  Dorsi- 
branchiata.  —  n.     One  of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 

Dor-sU'er-OUS  (dor-stf  er-iis),  a.  [Dorsum  +  -ferous  ; 
cf.  F.  dorsijere.'l  {Biol.)  Bearing,  or  producing,  on  the 
back ;  —  applied  to  ferns  which  produce  seeds  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  to  certain  Batrachia,  the  ova  of 
which  become  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
parent,  wliere  they  develop  ;  dorsiparous. 

Dor'sl-mea'on  (dSr'aT-mSa'Sn),  n.  [Dorsum  -f  meson.} 
{Anat.)  See  iMESON. 

Dor-Slp'a-rous  (dor-sTp'a-rus),  a.  [Dorsmn  +  L.  pa- 
Tere  to  bring  forth.]     {Biol.)  Same  as  Dorsiferous. 

Dor'Sl-ven'lral  idor'sT-vgn'trfil),  a.  [Dorsum  +  ven- 
iral.]  1.  {Bot.)  Having  distinct  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces, as  mo.-)t  common  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  iris  are 
not  dorsiitntral. 

2.  {Anat.)  See  Dorsoventeal. 

Dor'BO'Ven'tral  (dGr'so-vSn'trol),  a.  [Dorsujn  +  ven- 
tral.} {A7iat.)  From  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  side  of  an 
animal ;  as,  tlie  dorsovenlral  axis. 

I!  Dor'SIllU  (dor'sSm),  7i.     [L.]     1.  The  ridge  of  a  hill. 

2-  (Anat.)  The  back  or  dorsal  region  of  an  animal ; 
the  upper  aide  of  an  appendage  or  part ;  as,  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue. 

Dor'tour  (-t5or),  )n.   [F.dorfoir,{r.'L.  dormitorium.'] 

Dor'ture  (-tur),    j      A  dormitory.    [Obs.]         Bacon. 

Do'ry  (<io'rJ),  n. ;  pi.  Dories  (-rtz).  [Named  from 
Its  color,  fr.  F.  iloree  gilded,  fr.  dorer  to  gild,  L.  deau- 
rare.  See  Deaurate,  and  cf.  Aureole.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  A 
European  fish.     See  Doree,  and  John  Doree. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  American  wall-eyed  perch;  —  called 
also  dore.    See  Pike  perch. 

Do'ry,  n. ;  pi.  Dories  (-rlz).  A  small,  strong,  flat- 
bottomed  rowboat,  with  sharp  prow  and  flaring  nides. 

II  Do-rTPb'O-ra  (d6-rTf'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  See  Doryph- 
OROft.]  (ZooL)  A  genus  of  plant-eating  beetles,  includ- 
ing the  potato  btietle.     See  Potato  beetle. 

il  Do-ryph'O-rOB  (-rSs),  n.  [L..  fr.  Gr.  fiopi;0dpo5,  lit., 
Bpear  bearing;  56pv  a  spear -f- 1/"?*'^  to  bear.]  {Fine 
A  rls)  A  Bpe;tr  bearer  ;  a  statue  of  a  man  holding  a  spear 
or  in  the  attitude  of  a  spear  bearer.  Sovcr.al  important 
BCulptiircH  of  this  subject  existed  in  antiquity,  copies  of 
which  remain  to  ua. 

Dose  (doH),  n.  [F.  dose,  Gr.  5u<Tt?  a  giving,  a  dose, 
fr.  fiiiofot  to  give;  akin  to  L,  dore.  to  give.  See  Date 
point  of  time.]  1.  The  (piantity  of  medicine  given,  or 
prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

2.  A  fiufflcient  quantity ;  a  jiortion ;  as  inucli  as  one 
can  take,  or  aa  falls  to  one  to  receive. 

3.  Anything  nausttouH  that  one  is  obliged  to  take  ;  a 
difiiigrcfablc  portion  thruHt  upon  one. 

[  oin  for  curing  the  world  by  gt-ntlo  nlkTativce,  not  hv  violent 
iltiun.  If'.  Irrinfj. 

I  dare  iintl^rtftltc  that  a^  fulsome  a  done  as  you  give  hlin,  he 
ihall  rcndily  take  it  down.  .S'owfA. 

Dose, »'.  /.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dosed  (dSst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 


71.  Dosing.]  [Cf.  F.  doser.  See  Dose,  7i.]  1.  To  pro- 
portion properly  (a  medicine),  with  reference  to  the  pa- 
tient or  the  disease  ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 

2.  To  give  doses  to ;  to  give  medicine  or  physic  to ;  to 
give  potions  to,  constantly  and  without  need. 

A  eelf-opinioned  physician,  worse  than  his  distemper,  who 
ehall  dunt:,  aud  bleed,  aod  ktli  him,"6ecundumarteiij.       :iouUi. 

3.  To  give  an>-thing  nauseous  to. 
Dos'el  (dSs'gl).  n.    [OF.  dossel  ;  cf.  LL.  dorsale.    See 

Dorsal,  and  cf.  Dorse,  Dorsel.]  Same  as  Dorsal,  n.  [B.} 

Do-sol'0-gy  tdo-s51'ij-jy),  h.  [Dose  +  -logy.}  Posol- 
ogy.     [A'.]  X  Ogilvie. 

Dos'sel  (dSs'sgl),  n.  [See  Dosel,  n.]  Same  as  Dor- 
sal, 71. 

Dos'ser  (-aer),  n.  [LL.  dosserum,  or  F.  dossier  bundle 
of  papers,  part  of  a  basket  resting  on  the  back,  fr.  L. 
dorsum  back.  See  Dorsal,  and  of.  Dosel.]  [Written 
also  dorser  and  dorsel.}     1.  A  pannier,  or  basket. 

To  hire  a  ripper's  mare,  and  buy  new  dossers.    Beau,  tf  Ft. 

2.  A  hanging  tapestry ;  a  dorsal. 

Dos'sil  (-stl),  n.  [6e.  dosil  faucet  of  a  barrel,  OF. 
dosilyduisil,  spigot,  LL.  ducicultis,  ducilhis,  fr.  L.  ducere 
to  lead,  draw.  See  Duct,  Duke.]  1.  {Surt/.)  A  small 
ovoid  or  cylindrical  roll  or  pledget  of  lint,  for  keeping  a 
sore,  wound,  etc.,  open  ;  a  tent. 

2.  iPrhitijig)  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the  face  of 
a  copperplate,"  leaving  the  ink  in  the  engraved  hues. 

Dost  (dust),  '2d pers.  sinr/.  pres.  of  Do. 

Dot  (dot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dos,  dotis,  dowry.  See 
Dower,  and  cf.  Dote  dowry.]  {Law)  A  marriage  por- 
tion; dowry.     [LouisiajKi} 

Dot,  ".     [Cf.  AS.  dott  small  spot,  speck;  of  uncertain 


DOUBLE 


value  ;  thui,  a  dotted  seniibreve  is  equal  to  three  mln- 
imti,  and  a  dotted  (quarter  to  tluee  eighth  notes.  Dotted 
rest,  a  rt;st  lengthened  by  a  dot  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
dotted  note. 

(E^^^  Notes  and  rests  are  soniotimeB  followed  by  two 
dots,  to  indicate  an  increast;  of  length  i^iiual  to  three 
quarters  of  their  simple  value,  aud  they  are  then  said  to 
be  double-dotted. 


origin.]     1.  A  small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or     ape  in  geetures. 


Dotted  Keete. 

Dot'ter-el  (d5t'ter-61),  a.     [Cf.  DoTTARD.]     Decayed. 
"  Some  old  dotterel  trees."     [Obx.}  Asckam. 

Dot'ter-el,  n.  [From  DoTE,  v.  t.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  Eu- 
ropean bird  of  the 
Plover  family  {Eudro- 
mias,  or  Charadrius^ 
morinellus).  It  ia 
tame  and  easily  taken, 
and  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  imitate  the 
movements  of  the 
fowler. 

In  catching  of  dot- 
t'ri:l<  we  eee  how  the 
foolish  bird  playeth  the 


other  pointed  instrument  ;  a  speck,  or  small  mark, 

2.  Anything  small  aud  like  a  speck  comparatively  ;  a 
small  portion  or  specimen ;  as,  a  dot  of  a  child. 

Dot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dotting.]  1.  To  mark  with  dots  or  small  spots  ;  as,  to 
dot  a  line. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached  objects ; 
as,  a  landscape  do/ted  witli  ccttages. 

Dot,  r.  i.     To  make  dots  or  specks. 

Do'tage  (do'taj ;  48),  H.  [From  Dote,  r.  ?'.]  1.  Feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  understanding  or  mind,  particularly 
in  old  age ;  the  childishness  of  old  age ;  senility ;  as,  a 
venerable  man,  now  in  his  dotage. 

Capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  infancy  and  the  dotage 
of  Greek  literature.  Macaulati. 

2.  Foolish  utterance ;  drivel. 
The  -■ittphi-s  ilfiaiirs  of  old  Paris  and  Salamanca.        Mdton. 

3.  Excessive  fondness;  weak  and  foolish  affection. 

The  dotu'je  of  the  nation  on  presbytery.      Bp.  Burnet. 

Do'tal  (do't//l),  a.  [L.  dofalis,  fr.  dos,  dotis^  dowry  : 
cf.  F.  dotal.  See  Dot  dowry.]  Pertaining  to  dower,  or 
a  woman's  marriage  portion  ;  constituting  dower,  or  com- 
prised in  it.  Garth. 

Do'tant  (do'trrnt),  n.     A  dotard.    [Obs.}  Shak. 

Do'tard  (do'terd),  n.  [Dote,  v.  i.}  One  whose  mind 
is  impaired  by  age  ;  one  in  second  childhood. 

The  sickly  dotanl  wanta  a  wife.  Prior. 

Do'tard-ly.  a.    Foolish;  weak. 

Do'ta-ry  (do'td-rj?),  n.  A  dotard's  weakness ;  dotage, 
[Obs.}  Draijton. 

Do-ta'tlon  (do-ta'shQn),  n.  [LL.  dotatio,  fr.  L.  dotare 
to  endow,  fr.  dos,  dotis,  dower:  cf.  F.  dotation.  See 
Dot  dowry.]  1.  The  act  of  endowing,  or  bestowing  a 
marriage  portion  on  a  woman. 

2.  Endowment;  establishment  of  funds  for  support, 
as  of  a  hospital  or  eleemosynary  corporation.  Blackstone. 

Dote  (dot),  71.  [See  Dot  dowry.]  1.  A  marriage  por- 
tion.    [Obs.}    See  1st  Dot,  n.  Wyatt. 

2.  pi.  Natural  endowments.     [Ohs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Dote,  t'.  '■  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Doting.]  [OE.  dofen;  akin  to  CD.  dofen,  D.  dntten,  to 
doze,  Icel.  dotta  to  nod  from  sleep,  MHG.  tuzen  to  keep 
still :  cf.  F.  rndoter,  OF.  redoter  (to  dote,  rave,  talk  idly 
or  senselessly),  which  are  from  the  same  source.]  [Writ- 
ten also  f/oa^]     1.  To  act  foolishly.     [Obs.} 

ilewol  make  him  dofen  anon  right.  CTiaucer. 

2.  To  be  weak-minded,  silly,  or  idiotic ;  to  have  the 
intellect  impaired,  especially  by  age,  so  that  the  mind 
wanders  or  wavers;  to  drivel. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imapned  in  your  lonely  cell.  Drt/df-n. 

Ho  survived  the  use  of  his  reason,  grew  infatuated,  and  dnfnt 
long  before  he  died.  Soutti. 

3.  To  be  excessively  or  foolishly  fond  ;  to  love  to  ex- 
cess  ;  to  bo  weakly  affectionate  ;  —  with  on  or  upon  ;  as, 
the  mother  dotes  on  her  child. 

Sing.  Biren.  for  thVKelf,  and  I  will  dote.  Shfik. 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  't  is  man  we  love.        /'njir. 

Dote,  n.  An  imbecile;  adotiird.  Halliwell. 

Dot'ed  (dot'Sd),  a.     1.  Stupid  ;  foolish.     [06^.] 

Sen.«eless  speech  and  doted  ignorance.  Spenser. 

2.  Half-rotten  ;  as,  doted  wood.     [Local,  U.  S.} 

Dote'head'  (-hPdOt  "■     A  dotard.    [72.]  Ti/ndale. 

Dot'er  (-er).  n.  1.  One  who  dotes;  a  man  whose 
undcrstan<ling  iH  enfeebled  by  age  ;  a  dotard.       Burton. 

2.  Oni-  fxccsi^ivcly  fond,  or  weak  in  lovo.  Shtik. 

Dot'er-y  (dofer-j),??.  The  acts  or  speech  of  adotard  ; 
drivel.     [/.'.] 

Doth  (dnth),  3d  pers.  ting.  pres.  of  Do. 

Dot'lng  (dijt'Tng), 'f.  That  dotes;  silly;  exceflslvely 
fond.  -  Dot'lng-ly. '/'/'.      Dot'lng-neBB,  n. 

Dot'lsh.  '/.     F<i"Iihli ;  wf';ik  ;  imbecile.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dot'tard  n!ui't?rdj,  n.  [For  Dotard  '.']  An  old,  de- 
cayed tree.      I  A'.  J  Baron. 

Dot'ted  (dOt'tfd).  a.  Marked  with,  or  made  of,  dots 
or  «mall  upotH  ;  diversified  with  small,  detached  objects. 

Dotted  note  (;!/».?.).  a  note  followed  by  a  dot  to  indicate 
an  increase  of  length  equal  to  one  half  of   its  nimple 


Dotterel  (Eudromias  morinellus). 


C;^=- The  ringed  dot- 
terel (or  ring  plover) 
is  Charadrius  hiati- 
eula. 

2.  A  silly  fellow ;  a  dupe  ;  a  gull.  Barrow. 

Dot'ting    pen'  (d5t'lTng  p5n').     See  under  Pen. 

Dot'trel  (-trSl),  n.    {Zo'61.)  See  Dotterel. 

Do'ty  (do'tj),  a.  [See  Dottard.]  Half-rotten  ;  as, 
doty  timber.     [Local,  V.  S.} 

{I  Dou^'ane'  (dooan'),  ".     [F.]    A  customhouse. 

II  Dou'a'nler'  (doo'a'nyS'),  n.  [F.]  An  officer  of  the 
French  customs.     [Anglicized  form  dovaneer.} 

Dou'ar  (dob'ar),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  duar.}  A  village 
composed  of  Arab  tents  arranged  in  streets. 

Dou'ay  Bi'ble  (doo'a  bi'b'l).  [From  Douay,  or 
Douai,  a  town  in  France.]  A  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  English  language  for  the  use  of  English- 
speaking  Roman  Catholics  ;  —  done  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  English  scholars  resident  in  France.  The  New 
Testament  portion  was  published  at  Rheims,  A.  D.  15S2, 
the  Old  Testament  at  Douai,  A.  d.  lCOO-10.  Various  re- 
vised editions  have  since  been  published.  [Written  also 
Don-ay  Bible.  Called  also  the  Rheims  and  Douay  version.'\ 

Doiib'    grass'  (dobb'gras').     {Bot.)  Doob  grass. 

Double  (dub"l),  a.      [OE.  doble,  duble,  double,  OF. 

doble,  duble,  double,  F.  double,  fr.  L.  dupdus,  fr.  the  root 

of  duo  two,  and  perh.  that  of  pleyius  full;  akin  to  Gr. 

SiirAoo?  double.     See  Two,  and  Full,  and  cf.  Diploma, 

I  Duple.]     1.  Twofold;  multiplied  by  two ;  increased  by 

Dr.  H.  More,     jjg  equivalent ;  made  twice  as  large  or  as  much,  etc. 

"  """  Let  a  dvithle  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.    2  Kings  ii.  9. 

Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night.       Drt/den. 

2.  Being  in  pairs  ;  presenting  two  of  a  kind,  or  two  in 
a  set  together ;  coupled. 

[[-L'l]  The  swftu,  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 

Float  douUe,  ewan  aud  shadow.  Worihiairlh. 

3.  Divided  into  two ;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly  and 
the  other  secretly;  equivocal;  deceitful;  insincere. 

With  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.  2's.  xii.  2. 

4.  {Bof.)  Having  the  petals  in  a  flower  considerably 
increased  beyond  the  natural  number,  usually  as  the  re- 
sult of  cultivation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens,  or 
stamens  and  pistils.  The  white  water  lily  and  some  other 
plants  have  their  blossoms  naturally  double. 

[^^  Double  is  often  used  as  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound word,  generally  denoting  tuo  nays,  or  tuice  the 
number,  quantity,  force,  etc.,  twofold,  or  riaving  two. 

Double  baee.  or  Doable  baas  (Mas.),  the  largest  and  low- 
est-toned iii^tnniK'nt  in  tlir  violin  form  :  the  contrabasso 
or  violon.-.  Double  bassoon  \.Mas.\,  the  contrafagotto, 
iui  instruniiMit  nn  octave  lower  in  pitch  than  the  common 
bassoon.  ■  Double  convex.  Set'  under  Convex.  —  Double 
counterpoint  (J/".«.U  tliat  species  of  counterpoint  or  com- 
position, in  wliich  two  of  the  parts  may  bn  inverted,  by 
setting  one  of  them  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  —  Double 
court  \Lau-n  Tennis^  a  court  laid  out  for  four  players, 
two  on  each  side.  —  Double  dagger  (Print.),  a  reference 
mark  It)  next  to  the  dagger  t^)  m  order  ;  a  diesis.  —  Dou- 
ble dmmlMus.), 


large  drum  that 
is  beaten  .at  both 
ends.  —  Double  ea- 
gle, a  gold  coin  of 
the  United  St.Urs 
having  the  value 
of  2ii  dollar.*!.  — 
Double  entry.  See 
under  Bookkeep- 
ing. Double  floor 
iAnh.),  a  floor  in 
which  binding 
joists  8ui)port 
flooring  j  o  iftt  s 
above  aim  ceiling 
joists  below.  See 
Jllust.  of  Doublr- 
frametl  jloor.  — 
Double  flower.  See 
DfiUIlLE,  '/.,  4.  -  - 
Double-framed  floor 
(Arr/i.),  a  double    .-,.   ,        „,,.    ,.      . 

binding  joists  are  framed.  —  Double  fugue  (Mwt.u  a  lUgue 


Doublc-frnmcd  Floor. 

Joist  t  f  Floor  JoiBti; 


ale,   senutc,    c&rc,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,    final,    ^11  ;    eve,    dvcnt,    end,    fCrn,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    ill  ;    Old,    Obey,    drb,    6dd ; 
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on  two  subjects .-  Double  letter,  (a)  {Print.)  Two  lett^rfl 
on  OHO  Bhiuik  ;  a  li^;;^tvll■L'.  (/*)  A  niiiil  letter  reinurinK 
douUlo  ])08titffe.  —  Double  note  (Mus.)^  a  note  of  double 
th(i  h-iiRtli  <>t  the  heiiiibrftve  ;  i\  breve.  Set-  liREVB. 
Double  octave  (J/^.'-J,  :iu  iuterviil  cuuii)OHi.r(l  iil  two  oc- 
tftves.  or  liftcen  nuteti,  in  diatonic  iirogrewsion  ;  a  fit- 
teenth.  Double  pica.  See  under  HiCA.  -  Double  play 
iJi<is'/>i'//),  ii  plav  by  wiueb  two  players  iin-  I'ut  nut 
nt  the  hiinu'  time. —Double  plea  {fAiit%  :i  i»h;i  ;illi-i^ini; 
deveral  ilirttinrt  matters  in  answer  to  the  iti-iiandiuii, 
■where  either  of  such  niattt-ra  alone  would  U-  a  wnllRL-nl 
bar  to  the  action.  .SYry-A. /(. —Double  point  {ilioin.),  a 
point  of  a  curve  at  wlii.Ii  two  brancliL-w  <  nit,.H  caL'  i  other. 
Conjufcato  or  isolated  points  of  aeuivoure  called  qoiiOlr 
poii'ts,  .'iiiice  thcv  pus^css  most  of  the  properties  ot 
(tvi/h/r  ji"iii/s  (K«-*-  "CnN.ii'oATEt.  They  are  alao  called  nr- 
noilis,  and  those  points  wline  tlio  branches  of  the  curve 
really  cross  are  called  i-ni/io-/f's.  Tlie  extremity  of  a  cuhp 
is  Bdso  a  double  point.  Double  quarrel.  iEicl.  Lair)  See 
Duplex  liueirtd,  uudvv  Dvi'l.EX.  Double  refraction.  ('/;//. ) 
See  Uefraction.-  Double  salt,  i  c/n  ,n.i\in  A  nuxed  halt 
of  any  polybaaic  acid  uliicli  hasbien  saturated  by  ddler- 
ent  bases  or  basic  radicals,  n.s  the  double  earlmuate  ot 
eodiuni  and  potassium,  NaKCO  ..idl.O.  ih)  A  niolecidar 
cond)ination  of  two  distinet  s  Ut-,,  ah  common  alum,  w  n^h 
consists  of  the  sulphate  of  aluminiiim,  and  the  Mdi-li.ite 
of  potassium  or  ammoniimi.  Double  shuffle,  a  low,  noisv 
dance.  —  Double  standard  O'uUt.  A'.  (;//.>,  a  double  f>tandard 
of  monetarv  values;  /.  <.,  a  ^old  standard  and  a  sdver 
standar.l.  both  ot  whirh  are  made  h^^al  tender.  -  Double 
Btar  i,Ia//V'//.),  two  htars  bo  near  to  each  other  as  to  be 
seen  si'parate  only  l-v  means  of  a  telescope.  Such  btars 
may  be  only  <>)-lir'ifh/  near  to  each  other,  or  may  be 
p/ii/.u<-<i!h/  eounected  so  tiiat  they  revolve  round  tlieir 
common  center  of  gravity,  and  ni  the  latter  ease  are 
called  also /i/7U/;// stars.  -Double  time.  i.l///.  l  Samo  as 
DoUBLE-yulCK.  —  Double  window,  a  window  liavini;  two 
eets  of  glazed  sashes  with  an  air  space  between  them. 

Dou'ble  (diib''l),  (((/('.     Twice;  doubly. 

I  was  double  tlicir  age.  Swif't. 

Dou'ble,  r.  t.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Doubled  (d'd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Doubling  (ding).]  [OE.  doblru,  dnhlen,  dou- 
Wcn,  F.  douhler,  fr.  L.  duplnre,  fr.  diiplus.  See  Double, 
a.]  1.  To  increase  by  adding  an  equal  number,  quan- 
tity, length,  value,  or  the  like ;  to  multiply  by  two ;  to 
make  twice  as  great ;  to  duplicate ;  to  repeat ;  as,  to 
double  a  sum  of  money ;  to  double  a  ninnber,  or  length. 
Doufilc  BIX  tliousnnd,  and  then  treble  that.         .SAa^. 

2.  To  make  of  two  thicknesses  or  folds  by  turning  or 
bending  together  in  the  middle  ;  to  fold  one  part  upon 
another  part  of ;  as,  to  double  the  leaf  of  a  book,  and  the 
like  ;  to  clinch,  as  the  fist ;  —  often  followed  by  vp  ;  as, 
to  double  up  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth.  Prior. 

Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  liis  handb.       Tnniiison. 

3-  To  be  the  double  of ;  to  exceed  by  twofold  ;  to  con- 
tain or  be  worth  twice  as  much  as. 

Thus  reenforced,  ocainst  the  adverse  fleet. 

Still  dunhlnvi  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  tltc  way.     Driiden. 

4.  To  pass  around  or  by  ;  to  march  or  sail  round,  so  as 
to  reverse  the  direction  of  motion. 

Sailing  along  the  coast,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Cnr- 
tlui;;e.  Kiiall.s. 

5.  (Mil.)  To  unite,  as  ranks  or  files,  so  as  to  form  one 
from  each  two. 

Douni)le,  T.  i.  1.  To  be  increased  to  twice  the  sum, 
number,  quantity,  length,  or  value ;  to  increase  or  grow 
to  twice  as  much. 

'T  is  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the  space  of 
three  hundred  yenrs,  uotwithstaudiny  all  casualties,  the  num- 
ber of  men  <loubl<:!-.  T.  liiini'  t. 

2.  To  return  upon  one's  track  ;  to  turn  and  go  back 
OTer  the  same  ground,  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.       Driidai. 
Doubling  and  dotdiling  with  laborious  walk.     Wordsworl/i. 

3.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  use  sleights  ;  to  play  false. 

What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue. 

If  you  be  found  to  double.  J.  Wcbsti  r. 

4.  {Pri7i(.)  To  set  up  a  word  or  words  a  second  time 
by  mistake  ;  to  make  a  doublet. 

To  double  upon  iAfiL),  to  inclose  between  two  fires. 
DouHlle,  n.     1.  Twice  as  much ;  twice  the  number, 
sum,  quantity,  length,  value,  and  the  like. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  douhlu.    Ex.  xxii.  7. 

2.  Among  compositors,  a  doublet  (see  Doublet,  2)  ; 
among  pressmen,  a  sheet  that  is  twice  pulled,  and  blurred. 

3.  That  which  is  doubled  over  or  together ;  a  dou- 
bling ;  a  plait ;  a  fold. 

Rolled  up  in  sevenfold  double 
Of  plagues.  Mnrston. 

4.  A  turn  or  circuit  in  running  to  escape  pursuers ; 
hence,  a  trick ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice. 

These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase  to  be  flung 
off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubks.  Addison. 

5.  Something  precisely  equal  or  counterpart  to  an- 
other ;  a  counterpart.     Hence,  a  wraith. 

Hfy  charming  friend  .  .  .  has.  I  am  almost  sure,  a  dovhlr,  who 
preitches  his  alternoon  sermons  for  liim.  Atinnfic  ^f(lntllh/. 

6.  A  pLayer  or  singer  who  prepares  to  take  the  part  of 
another  player  in  his  absence  ;  a  substitute. 

7.  Double  beer  ;  strong  beer. 

8.  {Eccl.)  A  feast  in  %vhich  the  antiphon  is  doubled, 
that  is,  said  twice,  before  and  after  the  Psalms,  instead 
of  only  half  being  said,  as  in  simple  feasts.  ,S/i'p!ri/. 

9.  {LauTi  Teiinis)  A  game  between  two  pairs  of 
players  ;  as,  a  first  prize  for  doubles. 

10.  {Miis.)  An  old  term  for  a  variation,  as  in  Bach's 
Suites. 

DonHlle-act'lng;  (-Skt'Tng),  a.  Acting  or  operating  in 
two  directions  or  with  both  motions;  producing  a  twofold 
result ;  as,  a  double-actinrj  engine  or  pump. 

DouHble-bank'  (-bank'),  v.  t.  {Xaut.)  To  row  by 
rowers  i-itting  side  by  side  in  twos  on  a  bank  or  thwart. 

To  double-bank  an  oar,  to  set  two  men  to  pulling  one  oar. 

Dounale-banked'  (-bSnkf).  a.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
rowing  in  whieh  the  rowers  sit  side  by  side  in  twos,  a 
pair  of  oars  being  worked  from  each  bank  or  thwart. 


Dou'ble-bar'reled  (dub'*i-b?(r/r?id),  or  -bar'relled, 

(/.      Ha\nig  t«o  Ijaiiel.s  :  —  apjilietl  tu  a  gun. 

Doulile-beat  valve' ( -bet'  vaiv').    Seeunder  Vaia'e. 

Dou'ble-breastOd  (-brest/^dj,  a.  Folding  or  lapping 
()ver  oil  tlie  lueant,  with  a  row  of  buttons  and  button- 
lioleti  on  eaili  niih; ;  as,  a  double-brennlfd  coat. 

Dou'ble-charge'  (-chiirj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  load  with  a 
doulilr  ili:ir|.'e,  as  of  gunpowder. 

2.    'V"  o\eieliarge.  Sliuk. 

Dou'ble  deal'er  (del'er).    One  wlio  practices  double 

<leahn^' ;  a  deetitlul,  trickish  person.  J/ K.dranHK. 

Dou'ble  deal'ing  (drib''l  del'Ing).  Falweor  deceitful 
deiding.     Sei-  Jfnublc  dialimj,  under  Dealino.  iShak. 

Dounsle-deck'er  (-ilCk'er),  n.  1.  {ytiut.)  A  man-of- 
war  having  two  gun  decks. 

2.  A  pnblie  (  nrivcyance,  as  a  street  car,  with  seats  on 

the  root.      l<'nlln.j.-\ 

Dou'ble-dye'  (di'),  *'•  '•    To  dye  again  or  twice  over. 

'I'o  douhk-duu  their  robes  in  tcarlel.        ,/.   U>h.'>lfi: 
Dou'ble-dyed'  (-did'),   «.     l>yed  twice  ;  thoroughly 
or  intensely  colored  :  hence:  firndy  fixed  in  opinions  or 
haliits ;  as, 'a  dnnblt-ibied  villain. 

DouTjle-end'er  (-end'er),  n.  («)  (-Voh/.)  A  vessel 
eapable  ot  moving  in  either  direction,  having  bow  and 
rudder  at  each  end.  (6)  {Radrond)  A  locomotive  witli 
pilot  at  each  end.  Knight. 

II  Dou'ble-en-ten'dre  (doo'br-a.N-tuN'dr'),    n.     [F. 

double  double  +  nifrndre  to  mean.  This  is  a  barba- 
rous compomid  of  French  words.  The  true  French 
equivalent  is  double  entente.']  A  word  or  expression  ad- 
mitting of  a  dtiuble  interpretation,  one  of  wliich  is  often 
ob-^^enre  or  indelicate. 

Dou'ble-oyed'  (dQl/'l-id'),"-  Having  a  deceitful  look. 
[7i.]     "  Deceitful  meaning  is  double-fi/ed.''''  Spe7isn: 

Dou'ble-faced^  (-fast')i  <i-  1-  Having  two  faces  de- 
bigntd  foruae;  as,  a  double-faee'l  hAmmer. 

2.  Deceitful  ;  hypocritical ;  treacherous.  Millon. 

Dou'ble  first'  (lersf).  {Eng.  Universities)  {a)  A  de- 
gree of  the  hrst  class  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
(b)  One  who  gains  at  examinations  the  highest  honor 
both  in  tlie  classics  and  the  matltematics.     Beaconsfield. 

Dou'ble-hand'ed  (-hiind'Sd),  «.  1.  Having  two 
liands. 

2.  Deceitful;  deceptive.  GUmvill. 

Dou'ble-head'ed  (-hSd'ed),  a.  Having  two  heads  ; 
bicipital. 

Double-headed  rail  {Radroad\  a  rail  whose  flanges  are 
duplicates,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the  other  may  be 
turned  ui^perniost. 

Dou'ble-heart'ed  (hart'Sd),  a.  Having  a  false  heart ; 
deeeitlul  ;  treacherous.  Sandys. 

Dou'ble-hung'  (-hQng'),  fr.  Having  both  sashes 
hung  witli  weights  and  cords  ;  —  said  of  a  window. 

Dou'ble-lOCk'  (-15k'),  v.  t.  To  lock  with  two  bolts  ; 
to  fasten  with  double  security.  Taller. 

Dou'ble-mllled'  (-mtld'),  a.  Twice  milled  or  fulled, 
to  render  more  compact  or  fine;  —  said  of  cloth;  as, 
donblt  'tiidtr'l  kerseymere. 

Dou'ble-mind'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Having  different 
minds  at  dillcrcnt  times;  unsettled;  undetermined. 

A  doublc-miiidid  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.    Jai^.  i.  S. 

Dou'blO-ness  (dub''l-nSs),  n.     1.  The  state  of  being 

double  nr  doubled. 

2.  Duplicitv;  insincerity,  Chaucer. 

Dou'ble -quick'  (-kwTk'),  a.  {Mil.)  Of,  or  performed 
in,  tlie  fastest  time  or  step  in  marching,  next  to  the  run  ; 
as,  a  ilojiblr-'fiiirl:  step  or  march. 

Dou'ble-quick',  n,  (Jlil.)  Double-quick  time,  step, 
or  march. 

01^^  Double-quick  time  requires  165  steps,  each  33 
inclies  in  length,  to  be  taken  in  one  minute.  The  number 
of  steps  may  be  increased  up  to  ISO  per  minute. 

Dou'ble-quick',  v.  i.  &  t.  {Mil.)  To  move,  or  cause  to 
move,  in  doidjle-quick  time. 

DouHoler  (diib'ler),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
doubles. 

2.  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very  small 
quantity  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  maiufest  by 
sparks  or  the  electroscope. 

DoulJle-rlp'per  (drib''l-rTp'per),  n.  A  kind  of  coast- 
ing sled,  made  of  two  sleds  fastened  together  with  a 
board,  one  before  the  other.     \_Loc'd,  V.  .S'.] 

Double-Shade'  (-shad'),  v,  t.  To  double  the  natural 
darkness  of  (a  place).  Milton. 

Doublet  (dijblet),  n.  [In  sense  3,  OF.  doublet  ;  in 
sense  4,  F.  doublet,  dim.  of  double  double.  See  Double, 
«.]     1.  Two  of  the  same  kind;  a  pair  ;  a  couple. 

2.  {Print.)  A  word  or  words  unintentionally  doubled 
or  set  up  a  second  time. 

3.  A  close-fitting  garment  for  men,  covering  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  waist  or  a  little  below.  It  was  worn 
in  Western  Europe  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  century. 

4.  {Lapidary  Worh)  A  counterfeit  gem,  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between  them,  and 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  naturally  colored  gem. 
Also,  a  piece  of  paste  or  glass  covered  by  a  veneer  of 
real  stone. 

5.  {Opt.)  An  arrangement  of  two  lenses  for  a  micro- 
scope, designed  to  correct  spherical  aberration  and 
chromatic  dispersion,  thus  rendering  the  image  of  an 
object  more  clear  and  distinct.  TI'.  //.  WolUislnn. 

6.  pi.  (See  No.  1.)  Two  dice,  each  of  which,  when 
tlirown,  has  the  same  number  of  spots  on  the  face  lying 
uppermost ;  as,  to  throw  doublets. 

7.  /'/.  [Cf.  Pr.  doblier,  c/o&^er  draughtboard.]  A  game 
somewhat  like  backgammon.  HnUiwelL 

8-  One  of  two  or  more  words  in  the  same  language  de- 
rived by  different  courses  from  the  same  original  form  ; 
as,  cr?/;)j^-and  grot  are  doublets  ;  also,  guard  and  ward ; 
yard  and  garden  :  abridge  and  abbrrviate.,  etc. 

Dou'ble-ttlTead'ed  (dub''l-thr?d'ed').  /T.  1.  Consist- 
ing of  two  threads  twisted  together;  using  two  threads. 

2.  (Mer/i.)  Having  two  screw  threads  instead  of  one  ; 
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—  Bald  of  a  screw  in  whidi  the  pitch  is  equal  to  twice  the 
(lihlanee  ljL-tw.-(-ii  the  ceiitern  of  adjacent  threads. 

Dou'ble-tongue'  (dub''l-tQng'),  7i.    Deceit ;  duplicity. 

Now  ceiiKtli  the  fi[]  ol  dui^il'.-loii'jut:,  Kuch  m  i-pcuk  fair  before 
folk  and  wickedly  I'ehiiid,  Chaucer. 

Double-tongued'  (-tfingd'),  a.  Making  contrary 
declarations  on  the  same  subject ;  deceitful. 

hikewiw  muHt  the  deucoiia  be  irruvv.uot  dutilile-tontmfd. 

mm.  iil.  8. 

Dou1}le-tongu'lng  (-trnig'Tng),  n.  {Mus.)  A  j)ecul- 
iar  action  of  the  tongue  by  flute  players  in  articulating 
staccato  notes;  also,  the  rapid  repetition  of  uotcB  iu 
cornet  jjlaying. 

Dou'blo-tree'  (-tre'),  n.  The  bar,  or  croaspiecei  ot 
a  carriage,  to  which  the  singletrees  are  attached. 

Doublets  (dub'lgt»),  n.  pi.    Sec  Doublet,  G  and  7. 

Dou'bllng  ('iub'llng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  that 
doublch  ;  a  making  double  ;  reduplication  ;  aUo,  that 
which  is  doubled. 

2.  A  turning  and  winding ;  as,  the  doubling  of  a 
hunted  hare  ;  shift ;  trick  ;  artifice.  JJryden. 

3.  {Her.)  Tlie  lining  of  the  mantle  borne  about  the 
shield  or  escutcheon. 

4.  Tiie  process  of  redistilling  spirits,  to  improve  the 
strength  and  flavor. 

Doubling  a  cape,  promontory,  etc.  (Awn/.),  sailing  around 
or  pahning  beyond  a  <.ape,  promontory,  etc. 

Doub-lOOn' (dub-loon'),  «■  [F.  doublon.  Sp.  doblon. 
See  Di>L»Li:,  a.,  and  cf.  Di  rioN.]  A  .'^paniFb  gold  coin, 
no  lunger  issued,  varying  in  value  at  diflcrent  times  from 
over  hfti^cn  dollars  to  about  five.     See  DuiiLOS  in  Sup. 

Dou'bly  (di3b'iy),  adv.  1.  In  twice  the  quantity;  to 
twice  the  degree  ;  as,  doubly  wise  or  good  ;  to  be  doubly 
sensible  of  an  obligation.  Dryden. 

2.  Deeeitfully.     "  A  man  that  deals  r?07////r/."  JIuloet. 

Doubt  (dout),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  DoUBTED  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  It.  Doubting.]  [OE.  duten,  douten,  OF.  duter,  doteVy 
douter,  F.  doufer,  fr.  L.  duMtare;  akin  to  dubiux  doubt- 
ful. See  DuBiODS.]  1.  To  waver  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  as  to  belief  respecting  any- 
tliing  ;  to  hesitate  in  belief  ;  to  be  undecided  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  negative  or  the  affirmative  proposition  ;  to 
be  undetermined. 

Even  in  mntters  divine,  concerning  Bome  thingF,  wc  mov  law- 

tully  doubt,  and  suspend  our  judgment-  J/ookcr, 

To  try  your  love  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine.    J>ri/den. 

2.  To  suspect;  to  fear;  to  be  apprphensive.    lObs."] 

Syn.  — To  waver ;  vacillate;  fluctuate;  hesitate;  de- 
mur; scruple;  question. 

Doubt,  r.  t.  1.  To  question  or  hold  questionable ;  to 
withhold  assent  to  ;  to  hesitate  to  believe,  or  to  be  in- 
clined not  to  believe  ;  to  withhold  confidence  from;  to 
distrust;  as,  I  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  !       Pope. 
I  doubt  not  that  linweverchanged,  you  keep 
So  much  oi  what  is  graceful.  Trnnyton. 

To  donbt  not  but. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame.        Drydat. 
\Ve  douht  not  now 
But  everj*  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way.  Shak. 

That  is,  we  have  no  doubt  to  prevent  us  from  believ- 
ing that,  etc.  (or  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary)  —  hut  having  a  preventive  sense,  after 
verbs  of  ""doubting"  ana  *' denying "  that  convey  a 
notion  of  hindrance.  -£"•  -A.  Abbott, 

2.  To  suspect;  to  fear;  to  be  apprehensive  of.  {Obs.'} 
Edmond  [was  a")  ?;ood  man  and  doubted  God.  B.  of  Gloucefier. 

I  doubt  some  foul  play.  Shak. 

That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear.  Spenfer, 

3.  To  fill  with  fear  ;  to  affright.  lObs.1 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
Mure  doubt  me  than  all  Britain.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

Doubt,  ?i.  [OE.  date,  doute,  ¥.  doute,  fr.  douter  to 
doubt.  See  Doubt,  r.  i.]  1.  A  fluctuation  of  mind 
arising  from  defect  of  knowledge  or  evidence ;  uncer- 
tainty of  judgment  or  mind ;  imsettled  state  of  opinion 
concerning  the  reality  of  an  event,  or  the  truth  of  an  aa- 
sertion,  etc.  ;  hesitation. 

Doubt  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  effort^  to  know. 

Sir  W.  liamilfon. 

Doubt,  in  order  to  be  operative  in  requiring  on  ac(iuittal.  ie. 
not  the  want  of  perfect  certaintv  Cwhich  can  never  exist  in  anv 
question  of  fact)  but  a  defect  of  proof  preventing  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  guilt.  Ifharion, 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 
Tliy  life  thall  hang  in  dnubt  before  thee.  Deut.  xxviii.  GG. 

3.  Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension;  dread.     {Obs."] 
I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gal  iv.  20. 

Nnr  sbck  hc-r  tlireatful  hand  for  danger's  douht.       Spenser, 

4.  Difficulty  expressed  or  urged  for  solution;  point 
unsettled ;  objection. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same.     Blackmore. 

No  doubt,  undoubtedly  ;  without  doubt.  —Out  of  donbt, 
beyond  doubt.    [Obs.]  .Spenser, 

Syii.  —  Uncertainty  ;  hesitation ;  suspense :  indecision  ; 
irresolution;  distrust;  suspicion;  scruple;  perplexity; 
.imbiguity:  skepticism. 

Doubt'a-ble  (dout'a-Vl),  a.  [OF.  doutable.  L.  dubita- 
bills,  from  dubitare.  Cf.  Dubitable.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  doubted ;  questionable. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  feared  ;  redoubtable.    [065.] 

Doubt'ance  (-aus),  n.  [OF.  doutanee.  Cf.  DuBi- 
TANCY.]  state  of  being  in  doubt;  uncertainty:  doubt. 
[Obs.'}  Chaucer. 

Donbt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  doubts ;  one  whose  opin- 
ion is  unsettled  ;  one  who  scruples. 

Donbt'tul  (-fnl),  «■  1.  Not  settled  in  opinion;  un- 
determined; wavering.;  hesitating  in  belief;  also  used, 
metaphorically,  of  the  body  when  its  action  is  affected 
by  such  a  state  of  mind  ;  as,  we  are  doubtful  of  a  fact,  or 
of  the  propriety  of  a  measure. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  douhtr'ul.  Srial.: 

"With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolution.        Jttlton. 
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2.  Admitting  of  doubt ;  not  obvious,  clear,  or  certain  ; 
questionable ;  not  decided  ;  nut  easy  to  be  defined, 
classed,  or  named  ;  as,  a  doubt/til  case,  hue,  claim,  title, 
fipecies,  and  the  hke. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  tlau^t/:;}  good.  Shak. 

Ifl  it  a  great  cruelty  to  expel  from  our  abode  tlie  onenivuf  our 

peace, or L-ven  the  'fe((/i(/Hiiriend[i.e.,one  as  to  whusc  s^incerity 

there  may  be  doubts]  ?  Bancroft. 

3.  Characterized  by  ambiRiiity ;  dubioua  ;  as,  a  doubt- 
Jul  expression  ;  a  doubtj'ul  jihrase. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue  or  event. 

We  .  .  .  have  sustained  one  day  in  tlotiht/ul  fight.    Mltnn. 

The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had  been  long,  fierce, 

and  douhljuL  Macaulay. 

b.  Fearful;  apprehensive;  suspicious,     \_0bs.1 
1  am  fiouhtful  that  ynti  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosomed  with  her.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Wavering  ;    vacillating  :    hesitating  ;    undeter- 
Tnined  ;  distrustful ;  dubious  ;  uncertain ;  equivocal ;  am- 
biguous ;  problematical ;  questionable. 
Doubfiul-l?  (dout'ful-15')»  <J(li'-  In  a  doubtful  manner. 
Xor  did  the  goddess  iloubtj'iUl'j  declare.  Diyden. 

Doubt 'ful-ness,  n,    l.  State  of  being  doubtful. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  meaning ;  ambiguity ;  iudefinite- 
■ness.     "The  douhtjuluess  of  liis expressions.'*        Locke. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  event  or  issue.  Bacon, 
Doubt'lni^,  a.     That   is  uncertain  ;  that   distrusts  or 

hesitatP3  ;  )iaving  doubts.  — DoubVlng-ly,  ndv. 

Doabtiess,  «.     Free  from  fear  or  suspicion.     \Obs.'\ 
I'rttty  child,  slcL'p  duuht\e.->!i  and  secure.  Shak. 

Doubtless,  adv.     Undoubtedly  ;  without  doubt. 

Doubt'less-ly,  adv.     Unquestionably.       Beau.  &  Fl. 

Doubt'OUS  (-us),  a.  [OF.  dotos^  doitteus,  F.  douteur.^ 
Doubtful.  _[Obs.]  Chance). 

Doug  (dook),  n.  {Z»dl.)  A  monkey  {Snunopd keens 
neniieiis),  remarkable  for  its  varied  and  brilliant  colors. 
It  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China. 

Douce  (doos),  a.  [F.  doiixy  masc.ydoiicc,  fem., sweet, 
St.  h.  <l  id  CIS  sweet.']     1.  Sweet;  pleasant.     lObs.} 

2.  Sober;  prudent;  sedate;  modest.     [Scot.] 

And  this  13  a  douce,  honest  man.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Donce'pere'  (doos'per'),  n.  [F.  les  douze  pairs  the 
tvvt^lve  peers  of  France,  renowiied  in  romantic  fiction.] 
One  of  tlie  twelve  peers  of  France,  companions  of  Charle- 
magne in  war.     [Written  also  douzepere.']     \^Obs.'] 

Big-looking  like  a  doughty  donccffre.  S/'enscr. 

Dou'cet  (doo'sSt),  Dow'set  (dou'sgt),  n.  [F.  doncet 
fiweet,  dim.  of  do ux.    See  Douce.]    1.  A  custard.    lObs.^ 

2.  A  dowcet,  or  deer's  testicle. 

il  Dou'ceui'  (doo'ser'),  «■  [F.,  fr.  doux  sweet.  See 
Douce.]  1.  Gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner;  agree- 
ableness.  Chesltrjield. 

2.  A  gift  for  service  done  or  to  be  done ;  an  honora- 
rium ;  a  present ;  sometimes,  a  bribe.  Burke. 

Douche  (doosh),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  doccia,  fr.  docriare 
to  flow,  pour,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  dnciiare,  fr.  L.  durere, 
rfuc^^M,  to  lead,  conduct  (water).  See  Duct.]  1.  A  jet 
or  current  of  water  or  vapor  directed  upon  some  part  of 
the  body  to  benefit  it  medicinally  ;  a  douche  bath. 

2.  {Med.)  A^yringe. 

Dou'cine  (doo'sen),  n.  [F.]  (Arch.)  Same  as  Cyma 
recta,  under  Cyma. 

Douck'er  (duk'er  or  dook'er),  ??.  [From  doiicl;  for 
duck.  See  DucK,  r.  /.]  (Zodl.)  A  grebe  or  diver;  — 
applied  also  to  tlie  golden-eye,  i)ocliard,  scoter,  and  other 
ducks.     [Written  also  duckfr.']     \_Prov.  E>ig.'\ 

Dough  (do),  J).  [OE.  daf//t,  dogli,  doiv,  AS.  dak  ; 
akin  to  D.  deeg,  G.  /eir/^  Icel.  deig,  Sw.  deg,  Dan.  deig, 
Goth,  daigs ;  also,  to  Goth,  deigan  to  knead,  L.  Jingere 
to  form,  shape,  Skr.  dih  to  smear;  cf.  Gr.  tc^xo?  wall, 
eiyydvitv  to  touch,  handle.  V67.  Cf.  Feign,  Figure, 
Dairy,  Duff.]  1.  Paste  of  bread  ;  a  soft  mass  of  mois- 
tened flour  or  meal,  kneaded  or  unkueaded,  but  not  yet 
Ijaked  ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

2.  Anything  of  the  consistency  of  such  paste. 
;   To  have  one's  cake  dough.    See  under  Cake. 

Dough'-baked'  (do'bakf),  a.  Imperfectly  baked  ; 
hence,  not  broutjlit  to  perfection  ;  unfinished  ;  also,  of 
weak  or  dull  understanding.     [CoUoq.]  IfaUitrell. 

DoughT)ird'  (do'berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  Eskimo  cur- 
lew i yiniifiiius  borealis).     See  Curlew. 

Dough'face'  (do'fasO,  ?(.  A  contemptuous  nickname 
for  a  timid,  yifdding  juilitician,  or  one  who  is  easily 
molded.      [I'olitiral  rant,  V.  ,?.] 

Dough'-faced'  (do'flst'),  a-     Easily  moIde<] ;  pliable. 

Dongh'lace  ism  (do'fasTz'm),  n.  The  character  of  a 
doticiita'*' ;  trurkliug  pHability. 

Dough'1-nesB  tdO^-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ilougliy. 

Dough '-knead'ed  ('lo'ned'Cd),  a.    Like  dough  ;  soft. 

U.d.rri.  nris  hiniJ.If  .  ,  .  Wki.' a  ilnuuh-hfndrd  iWuvj;.    Mdlniu 

Dough'nut  (do'nCt),  n.  A  small  cake  (usually  sweet- 
ened) fried  in  a  kettle  uf  boiling  lard. 

Dough'tl-ly  (dou'tT-15')»  (i(h\     In  a  dotig)ity  manner. 

Dough'tl-neSB,  n.  The  quality  of  being  douglity  ; 
valor;    bravi-ry. 

Dough'tren  (doo'trSn),  n.  pi.  [Sec  Daitohter.] 
Dauyht.-rs.      [0/>.«.]  Vhnmvr. 

Dough'ty  (dou't5'),  a.  [Compar.  Douohtif.r  (-iT-er) ; 
svprrt.  DnUGHTlE.sT.J  [OE.  dtthfi,  do/ifi,  don/i/i,  brave, 
valiant,  fit,  useful,  AS.  dg/itig  ;  akin  to  G.  tuchtig,  Dan. 
<i>J9f^'Jt  Sw.  dygdig  virtumm,  and  fr.  AS.  <lugnn  to  avail, 
be  of  use,  be  strong,  akin  to  D.  deugcu,  OHO.  tuqan^  G. 
taugen^\cA-\.  &  ^w.  duga,  Dan.  di/'r,  Goth,  dug'im,  but 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Skr.  diih  to  milk,  give  milk, 
draw  out,  or  Gr.  tvxv  fortune.  V68.]  Able;  strong; 
Taliant ;  redoubtable ;  as,  a  doughty  liero. 

Sir  Th'jpas  wcx  [iir«'w)  «  dtm{}hty  t.wain.       Chnurcr. 

Ijnv^ht,,  fnmiliCB,  hugginRdlfl  nniRty  quarrels  to  their  Iienrt*. 
oimrt  cfirh  f)th»T  from  freni-rntinn  tn  grneration.  Mof/iij. 

Erfi''  Now  seldom  used,  except  in  irony  or  burlesciue. 

Dongh'y  (do'y),  a.  Like  dough ;  soft  and  heavj* ; 
paaty ;  rrnde  ;  flabby  and  palo ;  a«,  a  doughy  complexion. 


Mourning  or  Carolina  I>ove  iZenaidurc 
mucroara). 


Dou-loc'ra-cy  (dou-15k'ra-sJ')»  n.  [Gr.  SoOAo?  slave 
+  Kfiarelv  to  rule.]  A  government  by  slaves.  [Written 
also  duluctacy.']  JUire. 

Doum'  palm'  (doom'  pam').     See  Doom  palm. 

Doupe  (doTi'p),  n.  {Z".,l.)  The  carrion  crow.  [Writ- 
ten also  (/ft.]     ll'rov.  J:,h/.} 

Dour  (dtK>r),  (t.    [Cf.  F.'dur,  L.  durus.]    Hard  ;  inflex- 
ible ;  obstinate;  sour  in  aspect ;  hardy;  bold.     [6Vo/.] 
A  dour  wife,  a  sour  old  curlui.  C".  lieadc. 

Dou'ra  (doo'ra),  n.  _A  kind_of  millet.     See  Durra. 

(I  DoU''rou-COU'li(doo'roo-koo'le),  Ji.     See  Durukuli. 

Douse  (dous),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DonsED  (doust) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DousiNQ.]  [Cf.  Dowse,  and  OD.  dou- 
sen  to  strike  with  the  tist  on  the  back,  Sw.  duusa  to  fall 
down  violently  and  noisily;  perh.  akin  to  E.  din.}  l.To 
plunge  suddenly  into  water ;  to  duck ;  to  immerse ;  to 
dowse.  _  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  {ynut.)  To  strike  or  lower  in  haste;  to  slacken 
suddenly  ;  as,  douse  the  topsail. 

Douse,  V.  i.     To  fall  suddenly  into  water.    Iludihras. 

Douse,  r./.  [AS.  (/»-;*;.s77/;,.  (Skeat.)]  To  put  out;  to 
extinguish.   [S'/o/k/]  **  To  r/f/'(.vf  the  glim."  .S//'  W.Scott. 

Dous'lng-chock'   (-ch5k  },  v.     {Shipbuitdiug)    One 

of  several  pieces  fayed  across  the  apron  and  lapped  in 

the  kuightheads,  or  inside  plauking  above  the  upper  deck. 

Ham.  Sac.  Enoie. 

Dout  (dout),  V.  i.  IDo  -f  out.  Cf.  Doff.]  To  put 
out.     {Obs.y    "  It  (/o!/^i- the  light."  Sylvester. 

Dout'er  (-er),  n.     An  extinguisher  for  candles.   \^Obs.'\ 

Dove  (duv),_j/.  [OE.  dove^  duve^  doure,  AS.  duj'e  ; 
akin  to  OS.  duba, 
D.  duif,  OHG.  tu- 
ba, G.  taube,  Icel. 
dUfa^  Sw.  da  fray 
Dan.  due,  Goth. 
dubo ;  perh.  from 
the  root  of  E. 
dlve.l  1.  (.ZoU.)  A 
pigeon  of  the  genus 
Columba  and  vari- 
ous related  genera. 
The  species  are  nu- 
merous. 

_  U^^  The  domes- 
tic dove,  including 
the  varieties  called  fantails,  tumblns,  corner  pirjpom, 
etc.,  was  derived  from  tlie  rock  jnaeon  {Cohnnba  livia) 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  turtledove  of  Europe,  celebrated 
for  its  sweet,  plaintive  note,  is  C.  turtur  or  Turtur  vul- 
garis ;  the  rinrjdove,  the  largest  of  European  species,  is  C. 
■patuinbiis  -.  tlie  Carolina  dovi',  or  Moiirvinadorc,  is  Zenni- 
dura  null  rnura  ;  the  .if,;  dorr  is  the  little  auk  (  Mrnndus 
qlle  or  A/ic  id!e\.  See  Turtledove.  Ground  dove,  and 
Rock  pigeon.  The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  innocence,  gentle- 
ness, and  attection  :  also,  in  art  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
typical  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment  for  one  regarded  as  pure  and 
gentle. 

O  my  dnre,  ...  let  mc  hear  tliy  voice.     Cant.  ii.  14. 
Dove  tick  (ZooL),  a  mite  (Aroas  rerfems)  which  infests 
doves    and   other   birds.   —  Soiled     dove,    a   prostitute. 
[."Slang] 

Dove'COt'  (-kSf),    1  71.     A  small  house  or  box,  raised 

Dove'COte'  (-kot^),  j  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ground,  and  having  compartments,  in  which  domes- 
tic pigeons  breed  ;  a  dove  house. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  ttovccnte,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  Shak. 

Dove'-eyed'  (-id'),  «•  Having  eyes  like  a  dove  ;  meek- 
eyed  ;  as,  dore-pyed  Peace. 

Dove'ltle  (-kT),«.  \Zo')l.)  kpynWemot  {I'ria  gn/Ue), 
of  the  arctic  regions.  Also  applied  to  the  little  "aiik  or 
sea  dove.    See  imder  Dove. 

Dovelet  (-l?t),  n.     a  young  or  small  dove.         Booth. 

Dove'Ulte'  (dik),  a.  Mild  as  a  dove;  gentle  ;  pure 
and  lovable.  Loug/efloTv. 

Dove'  planr  (plant').  (Bot.)  A  Central  Ainerican 
orchid  (I'eristerin  elata\  having  a  flower  stem  five  or 
six  feet  liigh,  with  numerous  globose  white  fragrant 
flowers.  The  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower  resem- 
bles a  dove  ;  —  called  also  Hohi  Spirit  plmit. 

Do'ver's  Pow'der  (do'vefz  pou'der).  [From  Dr. 
Dover,  an  Eu^jHsh  physician.]  {Med.)  A  powder  of 
ipecac  and  opium,  compounded,  in  the  United  States. 
with  sugar  of  milk,  but  in  England  (as  formerly  in  the 
United  States)  with  sidpbate  of  potash,  and  in'France 
(as  in  Dr.  Dover's  original  prescription)  with  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  and  licorice.  It  is  an  anodyne 
diaplioretic. 

Dove*S'-f00t'  (duvz'footO.  n.  {Bot.)  (n)  A  small  an- 
nual species  of  Geranium,  native  in  England  ;  —  so  called 
from  tlie  shape  of  the  leaf,  {b)  The  columbine.  [Prov. 
^"ft.)  Jfalliuefl. 

Dove'shlp  (dav'ship),  11.     The  possession  of  dovelike 


[Ob.s.]  Bp.Hall. 
flaring  tenon,  or 


D.ivetailh. 


qualitii-s,  harmlessness  and  innocence. 

Dove'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  {Carp.)  A 
tongue  (shaped  like  a 
bird's  tail  spread),  and 
a  mortise,  or  socket,  in- 
to which  it  fits  tiylitly, 
making  an  interlo.kiiit; 
joint  between  two  pieces 
which  re.sists  pulling  a- 
part  in  all  directions  ex- 
cept one. 

Dovetail  molding  (.<^;r//.),  a  molding  of  any  convex  sec- 
tion arranged  in  a  sort  of  zigzag,  like  a  series  of  dove- 
tails. —  Dovetail  Baw  (  Carp. ),  a  saw  used  in  dovetailing. 

Dove'tall',  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dovetailed  (-tald'); 
p.  pr.  S^  vb.  n.  I>ovF.TAiLiNO.j  1.  {Carp.)  {a)  To  cut  to 
a  dovetail,     (b)  To  join  by  means  of  dovetails. 

2-  To  fit  in  or  connect  strongly,  skillfully,  or  nicely; 
to  fit  ingeniously  or  complexly. 

lie  put  t<)Kether  n  piece  of  joinery  w>  crognly  indented  and 
wlUmnically  dovctailvd  .  .  .  that  it  was  indeeu  a  very  ciiriouB 
bIiow.  Jiurk'-. 


Dov'lsh  (d5v'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  dove  ;  liarmless  ;  inno- 
cent.    "Joined  with  dovish  simphcity."  Lulirner. 

Dow  (don),  7t.     A  kind  of  vessel.     See  Dhow. 

Dow,  V.  t.  [F,  doutr.  See  Dowek.]  To  furnish  with 
a  dower;  to  endow.     \_Obs.]  iVycli/. 

Dow'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  [From  Dow,  v.  L]  Capable  of 
being  endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower.  Blackstone. 

Dow'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  [OF.  douagiere,  fr.  douage 
dower.  See  Dower.]  1.  {Eng.  Law)  A  widow  en- 
dowed, or  having  a  jointure  ;  a  widow  who  either  enjoys 
a  dower  from  her  deceased  husband,  or  has  property  of 
her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and 
settled  on  her  after  his  decease.  Blount.    Burrill. 

2.  A  title  given  in  England  to  a  widow,  to  distinguish 

her  from  the  wife  of  her  husband's  heir  bearing  the  same 

name  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  widows  of  personages  of  rank. 

With  prudes  for  proctors,  duicugers  for  deans.    Tennyson. 

Queen  dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 

Dow'a-ger-ism  (-tz'm),  n.    The  rank  or  condition  of 
a  dowat;er  ;  formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager.     Also  used 
figuratively. 
Jluusions  tliat  have  passed  away  into  dowafjirhm.  Tltackcray. 

Dow^cet  (dou'sSt),  71.  _  [See  Doucet.]    One  of  the  tes- 


ticles of  a  hart  or  stag.    [Spelt  also  doucet.]    B.  Jonson. 
'dy  (-dy),  a.  [Compar.  Dowdier  (-d i -er) ;  j»^fr^ 


Dow'c 


Dowdiest.]  [Scot.  rfrt»(/iV  slovenly,  dau,  da,  sluggard, 
drab,  Prov.  E.  dowd  flat,  dead.]  Showing  a  vulgar  taste 
in  dress ;  awkward  and  slovenly  in  dress ;  vvdgar-looking. 
—  Dow'di-ly  (-dT-lJ),  adv.  —  Dow'dl-ness.  n. 

Dow'dy,  n.  ;  pi.  Dowdies  (-diz).    An  awkward,  vul- 
garly dressed,  inelegant  woman.  Shak.     Dryden. 
Dow'dy-ish,  a.    Like  a  dowdy. 

Dow'el  (-el),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dohtl  peg,  F.  douelle  st.ive  of 
a  cask,  surface  of  an  arch,  douille  socket,  little  pipe, 
cartridge.]  (Mech.)  1.  A  pin, 
or  block,  of  wood  or  metal, 
fitting  into  holes  iu  the  abut- 

thig  portions  of  two  pieces,  and       , 

being  partly  in  one  piece  and    ^ — J 

partly   in   the   other,  to  keep    ^ 

tliem  iu  their  proper  relative  a  «  Dowcte. 

position. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a.  wall,  eo  that  other 
pieces  may  be  nailed  to  it. 

Dowel  Johit,  a  joint  secured  by  a  dowel  or  dowels.  — 
Dowel  pin,  a  dowel.    See  Dowel,  7i.,  1. 

Dow'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DoiA-ELED  (-51d)  or  Dow- 
elled  ;  ^j.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Doweling  or  Ddwelling.]  To 
fasten  together  by  dowels  ;  to  furnish  with  dowels  ;  as, 
a  cooper  doivels  pieces  for  the  head  of  a  cask. 

Dow'er  (-er),  7).  [F.  douaire,  LL.  doturium,  from  L. 
dotare  to  endow,  portion,  fr.  dos  dower;  akin  to  Gr.  Sok 
gift,  and  to  L.  dare  to  give.  See  3st  Date,  and  cf.  Dot 
dowry.  Dotation.]  1.  That  with  which  one  is  gifted  or 
endowed  ;  endowment ;  gift. 

Uow  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower .'    Sir  J.  Davics. 
Man  in  his  primeval  ilowi'r  arraj'ed.     Wordsu-orth. 
2.  The  property  with  wliich  a  woman  is  endowed  ;  es- 
pecially :  {a)  Tliat  which  a  woman  brings  to  a  husband  in 
marriage;  dowry.     [Obs.] 

Ilis  wife  brought  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown.  Dryden. 
(6)  {Law)  That  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  a  man  which 
his  widow  enjoys  during  her  life,  or  to  which  a  woman  is 
entitled  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Blackstone. 

i^^^  Doirer,  in  modern  use,  is  and  should  be  distin- 
guished from  doH-nj.  Tlie  former  is  a  provision  for  a 
widow  on  her  iuisband's  death;  the  latter  is  a  bride's 
portion  on  her  marriage.  Abbott. 

ABsignment  of  dower.    See  under  Assignment. 
Dow'ered  (-erd),  ]>.  a.     Furnished  with,  or  as  with, 
dower  or  a  marriage  pnrtion.  Shak. 

Dow'er -less,  a.     Destitute  of  dower  ;  having  no  mar- 
riage portion.  Shak. 
Dow'er-y  (->)»  "■     Sp*"  Dower. 
Dowltch-er  (dou'Tch-er),  /(.  {Zool)  The  red-breasted 
or  gray  snipe 
( Macrorha  m 
p  h  u  s   g  r  i- 
seus)  ;—ca\\ed 
also  brou'iiback, 
and  grayback. 

Dowl  (doul),  n. 
Same  as  Dowle. 

Dow'Ias  (dou'- 
las),  n.  [Prob.  fr. 
DouUens,  a  town 
of  Pi  card y,  in 
Fnuice,  fomicrly 
celebrated  for  this 
manufacture.!  A 
coarse  linen   cloth  liowiicncr. 

made  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  now 
nearly  replaced  by  calico.  Shak. 

Dowl©  (doul),??.  [Cf.  OF.  (/oi/fV/c  soft.  Cf.  Ductile.] 
Feathery  or  wool-like  down  ;  filament  of  a  feather.  Shak. 
No  foather,  or  doivlc  of  a  feather.  Jfr  Qiiixci't/. 
Down  (doun),  7J.  [Akin  toLG.  dune,  dun,  Icel.  rfilrjn, 
Sw.  dun,  Dan.  (hiun,  G.  daune,  cf.  I),  dons;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  <lus/.]  1.  P'ine,  soft,  hairy  outgrowth  from  the 
skin  or  surface  of  animals  nr  plants,  not  matted  and 
fleecy  like  wool ;  esp. :  {a)  (j?f>;;/.)  The  soft  under  feath- 
ers  of  birds.  They  have  short  stems  with  soft  rachis  and 
barbs  and  long  threadlike  harbules,  without  booklets. 
(/))  (liof.)  Tlie  pubescence  of  plants  ;  the  liairy  crown  or 
envelope  of  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  as  of  the  thistle, 
(c)  The  soft  hair  of  the  face  when  beginning  to  appear. 

And  tlie  llri^t  doun  hei;in4  to  shade  hi»  face.     Dnjden. 
2.  That  which  is  tnade  of  down,  as  a  bed  or  pillow; 
that  which  affords  easo  and  repose,  like  a  bed  of  down. 
Vhen  in  the  dovrji  I  sink  my  hcnfl. 

Sh'L'p,  Death's  twin  brother,  tiinex  my  hrratli.     Tcfinyson. 
Thou  bosom  noftncsa,  rfoirji  of  nil  my  cnren  I    Srnitheni. 


ale,   senate,    cAre,    ftm,    iirm,    Ask,    final,    ^\\ ;    ©ve,    «vent,    Cod,    fCrn,    recent ;    See,    idea,    ill  ;    old,    6bey,    orb,    Odd  ; 
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Down  tree  (Hot.),  a  tree  of  Central  America  (Ochromn 
S.a{jo}nts)^t\\Q  aeeueof  wliicli  are  euveloped  in  vegetublo 
wool. 

Down  (<loun),  J',  t.  To  cover,  oriiaineiit,  line,  or  wtulf 
v'itli  down.     fA'.]  Youvg. 

Down,  n.  [OK.  <htn,  lUnn),  AS.  dun  :  of  Celtic  mi^riu  ; 
cf.  Ir.  ilan  hill,  InrtifiL-il  liill,  Gael,  dim  liea]),  liillnck, 
liill,  \\.  din  a  foitilicil  liili  or  mount;  akin  to  K.  txirn. 
See  Town,  and  cf.  Down,  adv.  &  prep.^livnE..']  1.  A 
bank  or  rounded  hillock  of  sand  thrown  iip  by  tlio  wind 
alouK  or  near  the  shore  ;  a  flattiah-topped  hill ;  —  usually 
iu  the  plural. 

Hills  nffortl  pleasant  prospects,  as  they  muat  needs  nckiiowl- 

■cdge  who  have  bet-n  on  the  dou-us  of  Sussex.  Jin;/. 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  liy  down.       Tai>i!/«jii. 

2.  A  tract  of  poor,  sandy,  undulating  or  hilly  land  near 
the  sea,  covered  with  fine  turf  which  servos  chiefly  for 
tlie  Krazing  of  sheep  ;  —  usvially  in  the  plural.     [AVi*;.] 

Seven  thousand  broad-tailed  sheep  grazed  uu  hia  doirns. 

S,i„df,.i. 

3.  pi.  A  road  for  sliippinj*  in  the  English  Channel  ur 
Straits  of  Dover,  near  Deal,  employed  ua  a  uaval  ren- 
dezvous in  time  of  war. 

Oil  the  nth  [June,  irri]  we  nin  tip  the  channel  .  .  .  nt  noon 
■we  were  abreast  of  Dover,  and  about  three  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Ihc  JJnu'iia,  and  went  ashore  at  L)eal.  Coot  (first  t'oi/ar/c). 

4.  pi.  [From  the  adverb.]  A  state  of  depression ; 
low  state;  abasement.     iCoUoi/.] 

If  the  doivii»  of  life  too  nuicli  outnumber  the  upa.   jV.  Aniohl. 

Down,  (idv.      [For  older  adinni^  AS.   odun,  mlune, 

pff^p.,  frumoroff  the  hill.    See  3d  Down,  andcf.  Adown.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  gravity  or  toward  the  center  of 
tlie  earth  ;  toward  or  in  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  be- 
low ;  —  the  opposite  of  np. 

2.  Hence,  in  many  derived  uses,  as  :  (n)  From  a  higher 
to  a  lower  position,  literally  or  figuratively ;  in  a  descend- 
ing direction  ;  from  the  top  of  an  ascent ;  from  an  up- 
right position  ;  to  the  ground  or  floor  ;  to  or  into  a  lower 
or  an  inferior  condition  ;  as,  into  a  state  of  liumility,  dis- 
grace, misery,  and  the  like  ;  into  a  state  of  rest ;  —  used 
with  verbs  indicating  motion. 

It  will  be  rain  to-night.    Let  it  come  down.         Shak. 

I  sit  me  ifown  beside  the  hazel  grove.        Tcn/ii/son. 

And  that  drags  down  his  life.  Tennyson. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world 

than  ft  man  who  has  written  himself  doun.  Adilison. 

The  French  .  .  .  shone  down  [i.  e.,  outsfion:-]  the  English.  Sfiak: 

(6)  In  a  low  or  the  lowest  position,  literally  or  figur.v 

tively  ;  at  the  bottom  of  a  descent ;  below  the  horizon  ; 

on   the   ground;   in  a  condition  of  humility,  dejection, 

Buisery,  and  the  like  ;  in  a  state  of  quiet. 

I  wos  down  and  out  of  breath.  S/iaK: 

The  moon  is  down  :  I  have  not  heard  the  clock.       S/iak: 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall.  Utimjan. 

3.  From  a  remoter  or  higher  antiquity. 

Venerable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Jt.   JWbmer. 

4.  From  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  or  from  a  thinner  to  a 
thicker  consistence  ;  as,  to  boil  down  iu  cookery,  or  in 
making  decoctions.  Arbiithnot. 

D^^  Down  is  sometimes  used  elliptically,  standing  for 
iio  downy  come  down,  tear  doicn,  fake  down,  j»/t  down, 
fund  down,  pay  down,  and  the  like*  especially  iu  com- 
mand or  exclamation. 

Uowii,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke.        Shnl: 
If  he  be  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will  down. 

Lnrle. 

Down  is  also  used  intensively  ;  as,  to  be  loaded  down  ; 
to  fall  down  :  to  hang  down  ;  to  drop  down  ;  to  pay  down. 
The  temple  of  Here  at  Argos  was  burnt  down. 

Jowntl  (T/iucifd.). 

Doum,  as  well  as  ii}},  ia  sometimes  used  iu  a  conventional 
sense  ;  as,  down  East. 

Persons  in  IxnidiMi  say  (^/'JK-h  to  Scotland,  etc.,  and  those  in 
the  provinces,  n/<  tu  London.  :St'.'rmonlli. 

Down  helm  (yintf.),  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the 
helin  to  leew.ird.  —  Down  on  or  upon  (joined  with  a  verb 
indicatiiie  mntin?!,  as  yo,  ronie,  pounce),  to  attack,  imply- 
ing the  idea  of  tlireatening  power. 

Come  i/o>ru  uj,oH  us  \Mth  a  mighty  power.  Shal: 

—  Down  with,  take  down,  throw  down,  put  down  :  —  used 
dn  energetic  command.  '"-Zvof/;?  «*7A  the  palace  ;  fire  it.*' 
Driiden.—1o  be  down  on,  to  dislike  and  treat  harshlv. 
I^'mHy,  U.  S.]  —To  cry  down.  See  under  Cry,  v.  (.—To 
cut  down.  See  under  Cut,  v.  t.  —  Up  and  down,  witli  rising 
and  falling  motion ;  to  and  fro  ;  hither  and  tliither ;  every- 
where.   "Let  them  wander  ?fj>o7)(/</c?i».*'    Ps.Wx.  15. 

Down,prf^.  [From  Down,  nrfr.]  1.  In  a  descend- 
ing direction  along ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  upon 
or  within ;  at  a  lower  place  in  or  on ;  as,  down  a  hill ; 
down  a  well. 

2.  Hence:  Towards  the  mouth  of  a  river;  towards 
the  sea ;  as,  to  sail  or  swim  down  a  stream ;  to  sail 
•down  the  sound. 

Down  the  country,  toward  the  sea.  or  toward  the  part 
where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean.  — 
Down  the  Bound,  in  the  directiou  of  the  ebbing  tide  ;  to- 
ward the  sea. 

Down,  V.  t.  [!mp.  &  p.  p.  Downed  (dovmd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Downing.]  To  cause  to  go  down  ;  to  make  de- 
scend ;  to  put  down  ;  to  overthrow,  as  in  wrestling  ; 
hence,  to  subdue  ;  to  bring  down.  \_Archnic  or  CoUou.'] 
*'  To  down  proud  hearts."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  remember  how  you  doivned  Beauclerk  and  Hamilton,  the 
wits,  once  at  our  house.  Madame  D'ArbUi'i. 

Down,  V.  i.    To  go  down  ;  to  descend.  Locke. 

Down,  rt.     1.  Downcast;  as,  a  rfown  look.     [I!.] 

2.  Downright;  absolute;  positive;  as,  a  rfojcn  denial. 
iObs.'\  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

3.  Downward ;  going  down ;  sloping ;  as,  a  down 
stroke  ;  a  doun  grade  ;  a  down  train  on  a  railway. 

Down  dranght,  a  downward  draft,  as  in  a  flue,  chimney, 
Bhaft  of  a  mine,  etc.  —  Down  in  tha  mouth,  chopfalleu : 
dejected. 

DownHjear'  (-bSr'),  v.  t.    To  bear  down  ;  to  depress. 


Down'oasV  (doun'kdst'),  a.  Cast  downward  ;  di- 
rected to  the  gromid,  from  bashfulness,  modesty,  dejec- 
tion, or  guilt. 

"r  iM  love,  said  she  ;  and  then  my  dowrwrint  eyes, 

And  guilty  diimbneBM.  witiiesMcd  my  hurpriwe.    Dryden. 

—  Down'casMy,  ndv.  —  Down'cast'nesB,  n. 
Down'cast',  //.     1.   Downcant  or  nudaiicholy  look. 

That  .luwnr„>l  nl  thin.-  cyr.  JUan.  !(  Fl. 

2.  {Minin;/)  A  ventilating  shiift  down  which  the  air 
pasMt-M  in  circulating  thnnigli  a  mine. 

Down'COme^  (-kiim'),  n.  1.  Sudden  fall ;  downfall ; 
overthrow.  Milton. 

2.  (J ion  Mnniif.)  A  pipe  for  leading  combustible 
gaHOB  downward  from  the  toj)  of  the  blast  furnace  ti>  the 
hot-blast  htoveH,  boilers,  etc.,  where  they  are  bunu-d. 

Down'tair  t-fftl')»  "•  1-  A  sudden  fall ;  a  body  of 
tilings  falling. 

Those  cataracts  or  doti-nML*  aforesaid.         J/ollnnd. 
Each  downj'idl  of  a  flood  the  mountainw  pour.     J>riidtn. 

2.  A  sudden  descent  from  rank  or  state,  reputation  or 
hapjiiness;  destruction;  ruin. 

Dire  were  the  cnnsrquences  which  would  follow  the  downudl 
ufs-i  imiii.rtimla  pluei'.  Moil.;,. 

Down'fairen  (-fal''n),  n.     Fallen  ;  ruined.       Varew. 

Down'falMng,  <t'.     Fulling  duwn. 

Down'gyved'  (-jivd'),  a.  Hanging  down  like  gyves 
or  fetters.      [/VW/c  X'  liorc'\  Slmk. 

Down'haul'  (-hal'),  71.  {Kmd.)  A  rope  to  haul  dnwn, 
or  to  assist  in  liiniiing  down,  a  sail ;  as,  a  staysail  down- 
houl;  a  trysail  i/oii-jif/nitL 

Down'heart'ed  (-hiirt'ed),  a.    Dejected  ;  low-spirited. 

Down'hlU'  (-hTl')i  fidr.  Towards  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  ;  as,  water  runs  downhill. 

Down'hlll',  .'/.  Deilivous;  descending;  sloping.  "A 
dowiiliiU  greensward."  Congreve. 

Down'hillS  n.     Declivity  ;  descent ;  slope. 
On  th'  icy  dowididls  of  this  slippery  life.    Du  IJmtas  (Trans.). 

Down'1-ness  (-T-nSs),  ?;.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
downy. 

Downlooked'  (-lookf),  a.  Having  a  downcast  coun- 
tenance ;  dejected  ;  gloomy  ;  sullen.      [I!.'\  Hn/den. 

Down'ly'lng  (-li'Ing),  n.  The  time  of  retiring  to 
rest ;  time  of  repose.  Cavendi.^/i. 

At  the  downlying,  at  the  travail  in  childbirth.     [Scot.] 

Down'pOUr'  (-por'),  "•  A  pouring  or  streaming  down- 
wards ;  e.sp,,  a  heavy  or  continuous  shower. 

Down'xIghV  (-rit^),  adv.  1.  Straiglit  down ;  peri)en- 
dicularly. 

2.  In  plain  terms  ;  without  ceremony. 

We  shall  chide  downriijUt,  if  I  longer  Etny.  Shak. 

3.  "Without  delay  ;  at  once  ;  completely.     \_Ohs.'\ 

She  fell  dunnii.jhi  into  a  fit.  Ar'mt/mot. 

Down'rlghtS  "■  1-  Pl^i"  ;  direct ;  unceremonious  ; 
blunt ;  positive  ;  as,  he  spoke  in  his  downright  way. 

A  man  of  plain,  downriff/it  character.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  Open  ;   artless  ;   undisguised  ;   absolute  ;  unmixed  ; 
aa,  downright  atheism. 

The  dnimriidit  impossibilities  charged  upon  it.     South. 
Gloomy  fancies  which  in  her  amounted  to  (/oirm-jp^f  insan- 
ity. Presvott. 

—  Down 'right  ly,  odv.  —  Down'right'ness,  n. 
Down'-Share''  (,-sliai-'),  n.    A  breastplow  used  in  par- 
ing off  turf  on  downs.      \^Eng.']  Ji  night. 

Down'slrting  (-sTtaing),  n.      The    act    of   sitting 
down  ;  repose ;  a  resting. 
Thiiu  knowcst  my  doioiaitting  and  my  uprising.  /*.•«.  cxxxix.  2. 

Down'Stairs^  (-stSrz'),  ndv.  Down  the  stairs  ;  to  a 
lower  floor.  —  /;.     Below  stairs  ;  as,  a  downstairs  room. 

Down'Steep'y  (-step'J))  a.  Very  steep.  \_Obs.'\  Florio. 

Down'stream'  (-strSm'),  adv,  Down  the  stream ; 
as,  Hoatiiig  •/own. stream. 

Down'stroke'  (-strok'),  "•  {Penmanship)  A  stroke 
made  witli  a  downward  motion  of  tlie  pen  or  pencil. 

Down'throw'  (-thro'),  "•  (Geof.)  The  sudden  drop 
or  depression  of  the  strata  of  rocks  on  one  side  of  a 
fault.     See  Throw,  71. 

Down'trod'  (-trod')»     )  «.     Trodden  down  ;  trampled 

Down'trod'den  (-d'n),  |  down  ;  abused  by  superior 
power.  Shak. 

Down'ward  (-werd),      )  adv.     [AS.  adunweard.  See 

Down'wardS  (.-"erdz),  J      Down,   adv.,  and  -ward.] 

1.  From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  in  a  descending 
course  ;  as,  to  tend,  move,  roll,  look,  or  take  root,  down- 
ward or  doiV7iicarils.     "  Looking  downwards.''''        Pope. 

Their  heads  they  doirwrmd  bent,  Dnii/tun. 

2.  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition ;  toward  mis- 
ery, humility,  disgrace,  or  ruin. 

And  doicnward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.        Midori. 

3.  From  a  remote  time  ;  from  an  ancestor  or  prede- 
cessor ;  from  one  to  another  in  a  descending  line. 

A  ring  the  county  wears. 
That  i/ii)riiii'ord  hath  descended  in  his.house. 
From  sun  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents.         Sfiak. 
Down'ward,    n.      1.    Moving   or  extending   from   a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its 
center,  or  toward  a  lower  level ;  declivous. 

With  ./.-(cjn'vi/y/ force 
That  drove  the  sand  along  he  t.iok  his  way.    Dryden. 

2.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source ;  as,  a 
dowmrard  line  of  descent. 

3.  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state ;  depressed  ; 
dejected  ;  as,  dowmrard  thoughts.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  I 

Down'weed'  (-wed'),  7i.  (Bot.)  Cudweed,  a  species  ■ 
of  Gnaphaliiiin. 

Down'welgh'  (-wa'),  v.  i.     To  weigh  or  press  down. 

A  different  sin  iloimwi-dis  them  to  the  bottom.     Lon^r'ednw. 

Down'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Covered  with  down,  or  with  pu- 
bescence or  soft  hairs.     "A  downy  feather."  Shak. 

Plants  that  .  .  .  have  dowwj  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leave';. 

liiicon.  I 


2.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  down.  Hence,  figuratively  : 
Soft;  plairid;  soothing;  quiet.  *'A  downy  bhower." 
KeOle.     '•  JJowny  pillow."    Pope. 

Time  steals  on  with  downy  feet.  young. 

3-  Cunning  ;  wary.     [Slang,  Kng.l  Latham. 

Dow'ral  (dou'n/1),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  a  dower,  [i?.] 

Dow'resS,  ".     A  womun  entitled  to  dower,    Jiourier. 

Dow'ry  (-rj/),  n.  :  pi.  Dowries  (-rTz).  [Contr.  from 
dower g ;  cf.  LL.  dotarium.  See  Dowee.]  1,  A  gift ; 
enduwment.     \()bs.'\  Spenser. 

2.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate,  which  a  woman  brings 
to  her  husband  in  marriage;  a  bride's  portion  on  her 
marriage.     See  Note  under  DoWER.  Shak.    Dryden. 

3.  A  gift  or  presents  for  the  bride,  on  espousal.  See 
Dower. 

A^k  nic  never  no  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  t'lve  .  .  .: 
but  i:iVL-  iiiu  thedaniM-l  to  wife.  O.t,.  xxxiv.  J'2. 

Dowse  (dous),  1'.  /.  [Cf.  Ist  DoDSE.]  1.  To  plunge, 
or  du<  k  into  water  ;  to  immerse  ;  to  douse. 

2.  [Cl.  ()D.  doe.scn  to  strike,  Norw.  dusa  to  break  ,1 
To  belt  or  thrash.     [Prov.  Fng.]  Jlolliwrll. 

Dowse,  V.  i.  To  use  the  dipping  or  divining  rod,  as 
in  search  of  water,  ore,  etc. 

Ailiimx  hud  the  reputation  of  having  dowsed  Buccepafnlly  for 
mure  thiiii  a  hundred  wells.  Jinfi.  C'lic. 

Dowse,  n.     A  blow  on  the  face.     [Low"]  Coiman. 

Dows'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  divining  rod  used  in  search- 
iiig  for  water,  ore,  etc.  ;  a  downing  rotl.     IColloq.] 

2.  ( 'lie  wlio  uses  the  dowser  ur  divining  rod.  F?ig.  Cyc. 

Dowst  (douht),  n.    A  dowse.     [Obs.']        litau.  &  FL 

Dow've  (dou'v^),  n.     A  dove.     [Oks.]  Chancer. 

Dox  o-log'lc-al  (doks'5-15jT-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
doM.h.^-y  ;  giving  praise  to  God.  /loirrfl. 

Dox-oro-gize  (doks-ol'6-jiz),v.  i.  [fm».  &p.p.  Dox- 
OLOGizED  ;  p.  }>r.  &  vb.  n.  Doxolooizino.]  To  give  glory 
to  (iod,  as  in  a  doxology ;  to  praise  God  with  doxolngiea. 

Dox-ol'o-gy  (d5ks-51'fi.jy),  n.  ;  pi.  Doxolooies  (-jTz). 
[LL.  liorologia,  Gr.  So^oXoyiaJr.  So^oAdyo;  praising,  giv- 
ing glory;  So^a  opinion,  e.stini.ition,  glory,  praise  (from 
SoKelv  to  think,  imagine)  -j-  Ae'yetz'to  .«peak  :  cf.  F.  rlozo- 
logic.  See  Dogma,  and  Legend.]  In  Christian  wor- 
ship :  A  hynm  expressing  praise  ami  iionor  to  Gud  ;  a 
form  of  praise  to  God  designed  to  be  sung  or  chanted  by 
the  choir  or  the  congregation. 

David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and  dnrolo- 
y"'*.  South. 

Dox'y  (doks'Jf),  n.;  pi.  Doxres  (-Tz).  [See  Duck  a 
pet.]     A  loose  wench  ;  a  disreputable  sweetheart.  Shak. 

Doyly  (doi'ly),  n.    See  Doily. 

Doze  (doz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dozed  (dozd) ;  p.  pr, 
&_vb.  n.  Dozing.]  [Prob.  akin  to  daze,  dizzy  :  cf.  Icel. 
dusa  to  doze,  Dan.  dose  to  make  dull,  heavy,  or  drowsy, 
d'os  dullness,  drowsiness,  dosiy  drowsy,  AS.  dwses  dull, 
stupid,  foolish.  V71-  Cf.  Dizzy.]  To  slumber;  to  sleep 
lightly  ;  to  be  in  a  dull  or  stupefied  condition,  as  if  half 
asleep  ;  to  be  drow.sy. 

If  he  happened  to  do:.;  a  little,  the  jolly  cobbler  wnVeil  him. 

J.'  Eftninijf. 

Doze,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness ;  as,  to 
doze  away  one's  time. 

2.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupef}*.     [Ohs.l 

I  was  an  hour  ...  in  casting  up  about  twenty  sums,  being 

dozeil  with  much  work.  I'ejiii!^. 

They  left  him  for  a  long  time  dozed  and  benumbed.    South. 

Doze.  n.     A  liglit  sleep  ;  a  drowse.  Tennyson. 

Doz'en  (duz''u),  n.  ;  ;»/.  Dozen  (before  another  noun). 
Dozens  (-'nz).  [OE.  doseine,  dosein,  OF.  doseine.  F.  doti- 
zaine,  fr.  douze  twelve,  fr.  L.  duodecim  ;  duo  two -1- 
decem  ten.  See  Two,  Ten,  and  cf.  Duodecimal.]  1.  A 
collection  of  twelve  objects;  a  tale  or  set  of  twelve;  — 
with  or  w  ithout  of  before  the  substantive  which  follows. 
"Some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots."  *'A  dozen  of 
shirts  to  your  back."  "A  dozen  sons,"  "Half  a  dozen 
friends."    Shak. 

2.  An  indefinite  small  number.  Milton. 

A  baker's  dozen,  thirteen  ;  — called  also  a  long  dozen, 

Doz'enth  (-"nth),  a.     Twelfth.     [/;.] 

Doz'er  (doz'er),  n.     One  who  dozes  or  drowses. 

Doz'i-ness  (doz'I-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  dozy; 
drowsiness  ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Doz'y  (-y),  a.  Drowsy;  inclined  to  doze;  sleepy; 
sluggish  ;  as,  a  dozii  bead.  Druden. 

Doz'zled  (doz'z'ld),  a.  [V71.]  Stupid  ;  heavy.  \Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.'\  Hallinell. 

Drab  (drib),  n.  [AS.  drahhe  dregs,  lees ;  akin  to 
D.  drab,  drabbe,  dregs,  G.  treber ;  for  sense  1,  cf.  also 
Gael,  drabag  a  slattern,  drabach  slovenly.     Cf.  Draff.] 

1.  A  low,  sluttish  woman.  King. 

2.  A  lewd  wench  ;  a  strumpet.  Shnk. 

3.  A  wooden  box,  used  in  salt  works  for  holding  the 
salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans. 

Drab,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drabbed  (drSbd) ;  p-pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Dkabbing.]  To  associate  with  6truni]iets;  to 
wench.  Bean,  d-  Fl. 

Drab,  n.  [F.  drap  cloth;  LL.  drappns,  trapus,  perh. 
orig.,  a  firm,  solid  stuff,  cf.  F.  draper  to  drape,  also  to 
full  clotli;  prob.  of  German  origin;  cf.  Icel.  drepa  to 
beat,  strike,  AS.  drepan,  G.  trejf'en;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
drub.  Cf.  Drape,  Trappings.]  1.  A  kind  of  thick 
woolen  cloth  of  a  dun,  or  dull  brownish  yellow,  or  dull 
gray,  color  ;  —  called  also  drabcloth. 

2.  A  dull  brownish  yellow  or  dull  gray  color. 

Drab,  a.  Of  a  color  between  gray  and  brown.  — 77.  A 
drab  color. 

Drab'ber  (drab'ber),  n.  One  who  associates  with 
drabs  :  n  wencher.  Massinger. 

Drab'bet  (-bet),  n.     A  coarse  linen  fabric,  or  duck. 

Drab1)lsh,  a.     Somewhat  drab  in  color. 

Drabn)lsh  (-bTsh),  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  drab 
or  low  wench.     "The  drabbish  sorceress."  Prant. 

DrabT)le  (drSb'b'l),  7-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drabbled 
(-b'ldi ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drabbling  (-bling).]     [V73. 
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gse  Drab,  Draff.]    To  draggle  ;  to  wet  and  befoul  by  |     %  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  draft,  or  current 
dragglinn  ;  as,  to  (/rnfcfr/e  a  guwu  or  cloak.         HolUuell.     -' -—      '^~ --t^^.^^. 

Drabble  (drSb'b'I),  v.  i.  To  fish  with  a  long  Hue  and 
rod  ;  as,  to  drabble  for  barbels. 

DrabHaler  (-bier),  n.  {Nant.)  A  piece  of  canvas  fas- 
tened by  latiug  to  the  bonnet  of  a  sail,  to  give  it  a 
greater  depth,  or  more  drop. 

DrabT)le-tail'  (-b'l-tal'),  n.  A  draggle-tail :  a  slat- 
tern, I/dlliutll. 

\[  bra-cae'lia  (dri-se'ua),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  &paKaiva 
fihe-dragon.]  (Bo(.)  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  with 
woody  sterna  and  funnel-shaped  flowers. 

(J^^  Drfic.Tiia  I>raco,  the  source  of  the  dragon's  blood 
of  tlie  Canaries,  forma  a  tree,  sometiuieB  ol  gisantic 
size. 

Dra'canth  (dralianth),  n.  A  kind  of  gum  ;  —called 
also  fpiDi  tragacnnth,  or  iiaqactnith.     See  Teagacanth. 

Drachm  (,dr5m),  n.     [See  Drachma.]     1-  A  drachma. 

2-  Same  as  Dram. 

r  Drach'ma  (drSk'raa),  n.  ;  ph  E.  Drachmas  (-luaz), 
L  'Dkachm.e  C-me).     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  5paxfJ-ri-     See  Dram.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  having  a 
ditTerent  value  in  different  States  and  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  average  value  of  the  Attic  drachma  is  com- 
puted to  liave  been  about  19  cents. 

2.  A  gold  and  silver  coin  of  modem  Greece  worth 
19.3  cents. 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  weight  of  about  GG.5 
qrainn ;  among  the  modem  Greeks,  a  weight  equal  to  a 
gram. 

|iDrach'me  (-me),  n.     [F.]    See  Drachma. 

Dra''cilH,dra''sIii),  7(.  [Ci.  F.  dracme.}  {Chem.)  See 
Dbacusin. 

:  Dra'co  (-ku),  n.  [L.  See  Dragon.]  1.  (Aslron.) 
The  Dragon,  a  northern  cousteilation  within  which  is 
the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

2.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  mart^hy  grounds. 

3.  {ZooL)  A  genus  of  lizards.     See  Dragon,  0. 
Dra-CO^nl-an  (drS-ko'uT-an),  a.     Pertaining  to  Draco, 

a  famous  lawgiver  of  Athens,  G21  B.  C. 

Draconian  code,  or  Draconian  laws,  a  code  of  laws  made 
by  Draco.  Their  measures  were  so  severe  that  they 
■were  said  to  be  WTitten  iu  letters  of  blood ;  hence,  any 
laws  uf  excessive  rigor.  I 

Dra-conlc  (-kon'Tk),  «.  Relating  to  Draco,  the  Athe- 
nian lawgiver  ;  or  to  the  constellation  Draco  ;  or  to  drag- 
on's blood. 

Dra-CO'nin  (dra^ko'nTn).  7i.  [Cf.  F.  drnconine.  See 
Draco.]  {Chem.)  A  red  resin  forming  the  essential 
basis  of  ilragon's  blood  ;  — called  also  drnvin. 

Dra-GOn'tic  (dra-k5n'tTk).  a.  [From  L.  draco  dragon, 
in  \x\\\i^\(m  to  the  t.QTms,ihiigoii's head  and  dragon^s  tad.} 
{AelroJt.)  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in  which  the 
moon  performs  one  revolution,  from  ascending  node  to 
ascending  node.  See  Dragon^s  head,  under  Dragon. 
{_Obs.'\     ^^  Dracontic  month."  Cnibb. 

Dra-COZL'tine  (-tin),  a.    [L.  draco  dragon.]     Belong- 
ing to  a  dragon.  Southeii. 
I  Dra-COn'ca-lus  (dra-kunTtu-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Dracdn- 
CULi  (-li).      [L.,  dim.  of  drtico  dragon.]     (Zoiil.)  (a)  A 
fish  ;  tlie  dragonet.     (6)  The  Guinea  worm  (F(7aWa  me- 
diit^tisi.^  I. 
Drad  (drSd),  p.  ^.  iSr  (7,   Dreaded.   I0bs.'\       Chaucer. 
Drad'de  (-de),  imp.  of  Dread.     [06.^.]             Chancer. 
Dradge   (drJtj),   7i.      {Min.)    Inferior  ore,   separated 
from  the  better  by  cobbing.                                  Raymond. 
Draff  (draf),  n.   [Cf.  D.  </ro/the  sediment  of  ale,  Icel. 
driij  <lvnS,  husks.    Cf.  Ist  Drab.]    Refuse;  lees;  dregs; 
the  wash  given  to  swine  or  cows ;  hogwash  ;  waste  matter. 
Prodipala  lately  come  from  swine  keeping,  from  eating  draff 
end  husks,  Sftak. 
The  draff  and  offal  of  a  bygone  nge.            Buckle. 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt.     Tennyson. 
Draff'ish,  o.    Worthless  ;  draffy.                         Bale. 
Draff'y  (-5).  ^*    Dreggj- ;  waste;  worthless. 

The  drears  and  draff)/  part.  lieau.  te  Fl. 

Draft  Cdrift),  u.     [Tlie  same  word  as  draught.     OE. 

drai"//it.  draht,  f~.  AS.  (/rar/nn  to  draw.     See  Draw,  and 

cf.  Dracght.]    %.  Tlie  act  of  drawing ;  also,  the  thing 

drawn.    Same  as  Draught. 

Everything  available  for  dr^fl  or  burden.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
2.  {Mil.)  A  selecting  or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  un 
army,  or  from  any  part  of  it,  or  from  a  military  po.st ; 
alHO  from  any  district,  or  any  company  or  collection  of 
persons,  or  from  the  people  at  large  ;  also,  the  body  of 
men  thu.s  drafted. 


of  air.     Same  as  Draught. 

Cr^~^  The  forms  drajf  and  draught,  in  the  senses  above- 
given,  are  botli  in  approved  Ube. 

Draft  box.  Draft  engine,  Draft  horse.  Draft  net.  Draft  ox. 
Draft  tnbe.  Same  as  Draught  boiy  Draught  c-gine,  etc. 
See  under  Draught. 

Draft  (draft),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Drafted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
lb.  n.  Drafting.]  1.  To  draw  ttie  outline  of  ;  to  delineate. 

2.  To  compose  and  write  ;  as,  to  drajt  a  memorial. 

3.  To  draw  from  a  military  band  or  post,  or  from  any 
district,  company,  or  society  ;  to  detach  ;  to  select. 

.•^ome  royal  semmury  in  l'p|ier  Egypt,  from  whence  thev 
drarttit  no'vicet  to  supply  their  colleges  aud  temples.      JiuUveU. 

4.  To  transfer  by  draft. 
All  her  rente  had  been  drafted  to  London.    Fidding. 

Drafts'man  (drafts'm<in),  n.   See  Draughtsman. 

Drag  (drag),  7J.  [See  3d  Dredge.]  A  conlection  :  a 
comlit ;  a  drug.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Drag,  r.  t.  limp.  A:  p.  p.  Dragged  (dragd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Dragging  (-gtug).]  [OE.  druggeu  ;  akin  to  Sw. 
dragga  to  search  with  a  grapnel,  fr.  (//(((/^  grapnel,  fr. 
dra'ga  to  draw,  the  same  word  as  E.  draw.  V73.  See 
Draw.]  1.  To  draw  slowly  or  heavily  onward  ;  to  pull 
along  the  ground  by  main  force  ;  tu  haul ;  to  trail ;  —  I 
applied  to  drawing  heavy  or  rebisting  bodies  or  those  | 
inapt  for  drawing,  with  labor,  along  the  ground  or  other 
surface ;  as,  to  drag  stone  or  timber  ;  to  drag  a  net  in 
Ashing. 

Dragged  by  the  cords  which  through  his  feet  were  thruft. 

Dinliam. 

The  crossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to dra^  Hue  down. 

To-iinii»on. 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drag.^  its  slow  length  along. 

I'oi-e. 

2.  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow  over 
it ;  to  harrow  ;  to  draw  a  drag  along  the  bottom  of,  as  a 
stream  or  other  water  ;  hence,  to  search,  as  by  means  of 
a  drag. 

Then  while  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song.    Tenni/son. 

3.  To  draw  along,  as  something  burdensome ;  hence, 
to  pass  in  pain  or  with  difficulty. 

Have  drago'd  a.  lingering  life.  Drgden. 

To  drag  an  anchor  (A'^^(^),  to  trail  it  along  the  bottom 
when  the  anchor  will  not  hold  the  ship. 

Syn.  —  See  Draw. 

Drag,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  along,  as  a  rope  or  dress, 
on  the  ground  ;  to  trail ;  to  be  n^oved  onward  along  the 
ground,  or  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  an  anchor  that 
does  not  hold. 

2.  To  move  onward  heavily,  laboriously,  or  slowly  ;  to 
advance  with  weary  effort ;  to  go  on  lingeriiigly. 
The  day  (/raps  through, 'hough  storms  keep  out  the  sun.  Byron. 

Long,  open  panegyric  drags  at  best.  Gag. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  clog  or  hindrance  ;  to  hold  back. 
A  propeller  is  said  to  drag  when  the  sails  urge  the  vessel  fast- 
er than  the  revolutions  of  ihu  tcrew  can  propel  her.         lius^tU. 

4.  To  fish  with  a  dragnet. 
Drag,  n,     [See  Drag,  r.  /.,  and  cf.  Dray  a  cart,  and 

1st  Dredge.]    1.  The  act  of  dragging;  anything  which 
is  dragged. 

2.  A  net,  or  an  apparatus,  to  be  drawn  along  the  bot- 
tom under  water,  as  in  fishing,  searching  for  drowned 
persons,  etc. 

3.  A  kind  of  sledge  for  conveying  heavy  bodies  ;  also, 
a  kind  of  low  car  or  handcart ;  as,  a  stone  drag. 

4.  A  heavy  coach  with  seats  on  top  ;  also,  a  heavy  car- 
riage.    lColloq.'\  Thackeray. 

6-  A  heavy  harrow,  for  breaking  up  ground. 

6.  {a)  Anything  towed  in  the  water  to  retard  a  ship's 
progress,  or  to  keep  her  head  up  to  the  wind  ;  esp.,  a  can- 
vas bag  with  a  hooped  mouth,  so  used.  See  Drag  sail 
(below).  (J))  Also,  a  skid  or  shoe,  for  retarding  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage  wheel,  (r)  Hence,  anything  that  re- 
tards ;  a  clog  ;  an  obstacle  to  progress  or  enjoyment. 

yiv  lectures  were  only  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  no  ilnm. 
^  J.  I>.  Forbes. 


SevtTul  I'f  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by  tlrafki  to 
BOrvc  ior  llif  year.  Jfarf/mll. 

3.  An  order  from  one  person  or  party  to  another,  di- 
recting the  papnent  of  money  ;  a  bill  of  exchange. 

I  ihou^'ht  it  most  prudent  to  iKfer  the  (/rrt/Va  till  advice  was 
received  of  the  progress  uf  the  loan.  A.  Ilamdiim. 

4.  An  allowance  or  deduction  made  from  the  gross 
weight  of  goods.  Simmonds. 

6.  A  drawing  of  linen  for  a  plan  ;  a  plan  delineated,  or 
drawn  in  outline  ;  a  delineation.     See  Draught. 

0.  The  form  of  any  writing  as  first  drawn  up  ;  the  first 
rnngli  sketch  of  a  wi  itten  composition,  to  be  filled  in,  or 
compIt-t<*d.    See  Draught. 

7.  {Maj^fmry)  {a)  A  narrow  border  h-ft  on  a  flni8hed 
Htone,  worked  differently  from  the  reht  of  its  face.  (/-) 
A  narrow  t>order  worked  to  a  plane  surface  along  the 
rdge  of  a  stone,  or  across  its  face,  as  a  guide  to  the  stone- 
cutter. 

8.  {yfilling)  Tlie  slant  given  to  tlie  furrows  in  the 
dress  of  a  millstone. 

9.  (AVi?(/.)  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship. 
8c(*  Drai/oht. 

10.  A  current  of  air.     Same  a*  IiRAvoirr. 

Draft,  ".  1.  T'ertftining  to,  or  uMcd  fr-r,  drawing  or 
pulling  (as  vehicles,  loads,  etc.).     Same  iih  Draught. 


7.  Motion  affected  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  as  if 
clofiged.     *'  Had  a  drag  in  his  walk."  Ilazidt. 

8.  (Foundijig)  The'bottom  part  of  a  flask  or  mold, 
the  upper  part  being  the  cope. 

9.  (^f<l.•iunry)  A  steel  instrument  for  completing  the 
dreissing  of  .'oft  stone. 

10.  {Murine  Engi7t.)  The  difference  between  the  speed 
of  a  screw  steamer  under  sail  and  that  of  the  screw 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  screw  ;  or  between  the  pro- 
pulsive effects  of  the  ditTerent  floats  of  a  paddle  wheel. 
See  Citation  imder  Drag,  v.  /.,  3. 

Drag  sailiNaut.),  a  sail  or  jiiece  of  canvas  rigged  on  a 
stout  frame,  to  be  <lragged  by  a  ves.sel  through  the  water 
in  order  to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind  or  to  prevent  drift- 
ing :  -  called  oIro  drift  .wH ,  drag  sheet.,  drag  anchin;  sm 
aTirnor,  Jlnativfi  njirhnr,  etc,  —  Drag  twist  (Miniiig),  a 
spiral  honk  at  tlie  end  of  a  rod  for  cleaning  drilled  holes. 

Dra-gan'tlne  MrA-giln'tTn),  n.  [See  Dhacanth.]  A 
mucilagt*  obtained  from,  or  containing,  gum  tragacanth. 

DragTiar'  '■Ir^g'bar'),  71.  Same  as  Drawbar  (6). 
Called  al«o  dragJink,  and  drawlink.     [f/.  *S'.] 

Drag'bolt'    l-bolf),  n.     A  coupling  pin.    See  under 

COITI'MNO.      [  I'.  S.'] 

!'  Dra'gtfes'  (rlrVzlu'V  n.  pi  [F,  See  3d  DuEnaF..] 
(Pharmari/)  Sugar-coated  medicines. 

Drag'gie  (drftg'g'l),  r.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Draoolkd 
f-t''I'lj ;  /'.  i>r.  X-  I'll.  71.  Draoouno  (-glTng).]  [Khmj.  of 
drag.  V73,  Cf.  Drawl.]  To  wet  and  soil  by  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  nuid,  or  wet  grass  ;  to  drabble ;  to 
trail.  Cray. 

With  dia'/i/lrd  net*  down-lmnu'ink'  to  the  tide,     Trmrh. 

Drag'gie.  f.  i.  To  bo  dragged  on  the  ground  ;  to  be- 
come wet  or  dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  llic  nnid 
or  wet  grass.  JIudibras. 


DKAGONLIKE 


Drag'gle-tall'  (drSg'g'l-talO,  7i.  A  ehittem  who  suf- 
fers her  ^own  to  trail  in  the  luire  ;  a  drabble-tail. 

Drag'gle-talledH-tald'),  a.  Untidy;  Uuttish;  felat- 
ternly.  \V.  Irving. 

Drag'link'  (-link'),  n.  {Mack.), (a)  A  link  connect- 
ing the  cranks  of  two  shafts,     {b)  A  drawbar. 

Drag'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Dragueii  (-men).  A  fish- 
erman who  uses  a  dragnet.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Drag'net'  (-ngf),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  drtegnel.']  A  net  to  be 
drawn  along  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water,  ae  in  (idhing, 

Drag'O-man  (-o-man),  n.;  pi.  Dragomans  (-nvniz). 
[From  F.  dragoman,  or  Sp.  dragouuni,  or  It.  drago- 
iiiunTio ;  all  fr.  LGr.  hpayov}i.avo^,  Ar.  ta}-JumaJi,  from  the 
same  source  as  E.  targum.  Cf.  Droomak,  Truchman.] 
An  interpreter ;  —  so  called  in  the  Le^'ant  and  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

Dragoon  (drSg'un),  ??.  [F.  dragon,  L.  draco,  fr.  Gr. 
SpaKfui',  prob.  fr.  Se'pKeo-fiat,  Spojcely,  to  look  (akin  to  Skr. 
(/(//<■  to  see),  aud  so  called  from  its  terrible  eyes.  Cf. 
Drake  a  dragon,  Dragoon.]  1.  {Myth.)  A  fabulous 
auima!,  generally  represented  as  a  monstrous  winged 
serpent  or  lizard,  with  a  crested  head  and  enomiouft 
claws,  and  regarded  as  very  powerful  and  ferocious. 

The  dnifrmi^  wliich  appear  in  early  pQintiiies  and  tculpturea 
are  invariably  represeiitatiiiiie  of  a  winged  crocodile.    Fa.rh.'lt. 

(f^^  In  Scripture  the  term  di'agon  refers  to  any  great 
monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  sea,  usually  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  sometimes  to  land  serpents  of 
a  powerful  and  deadly  kind.  It  is  also  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  Satan. 

Thou  brcakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

iV.  Ixxiv,  13, 

Thnu  Bhalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  odder ;  the  young  lion 
and  the  tlra>i'iii  sliult  thou  trample  undi-r  luet.  i'".  xci.  l^!. 

He  laid  hold  cm  the  dragon,  thiit  uld  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satun,  and  bound  him  a  thuusand  yeors.    Jiev.  xx.  2. 

2.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  esp.  a  woman.        Johnson. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere figured  as  a  dragon;  Draco. 

4.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds,  seem- 
ing to  move  through  the  air  as  a  winged  serpent. 

B.  {Md.  Antiq.)  A  short  musket  hooked  to  a  swivel 
attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  —  so  called  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  dragon's  head  at  the  muzzle.  Fuirholt. 

6.  {Zo'id.)  A  small  arboreal  lizard  of  the  genus  Draco, 
of  several 
specie  s, 
found  in  the 
East  Indies 
and  South- 
ern Asia. 
Five  or  six 
of  the   hind 

ribs,  on  each  _  _,  ,      ^ 

side,      are  Dragon  (A-r^  ro/««.). 

prolonged  aud  covered  with  weblike  skin,  forming  a  sort 
of  wing.     These  prolongations  aid  them 
in  making  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  ^ 
Called  also/lying  lizard. 

7.  {Zoi'il.)  A  variety  of  carrier  pigeon. 

8.  (/^t'O  A.  fabulous  winged  crea- 
ture, sometimes  borne  as  a  charge  in  a 
coat  of  arms. 

E^^  Dragon  is  often  used  adjectively. 
or  ni  combination,  in  the  sense  of  rrhit- 
in'i  tiiy  n-seinbling,  or  characteristic  oj\    Dragon  (/A»-). 
a  draijim. 

Dragon  arum  (Bot.),  the  name  of  several  species  of 
Ari:ijma,  a  genus  of  plant.s  having  a  spathe  and  spa- 
dix.  See  Dragon  root  (belowL  —  Dragon  fish  (Zovl.),, 
the  dragonet.  —  Dragon  fly 
{ZooL),  any  insect  of  the 
family  LibelhdkUe.  They 
have  finely  formed,  large 
and  strongly  reticulated 
wings,  a  large  head  with 
enormous  eyes,  and  a  long 
body  ;  —  called  also  7nos- 
quito  hdirks.  Their  larvfB 
are  aipiatic  and  insectivo- 
rous. ^  Dragon  root  I  Bot.), 
an  American   aroid    plant 


Drnpon  Fly  (Z)<>far  oh'sa).  (\:> 
iAris.Tina  Drarrndiinn^x  greeu  dragon.  —  Dragon's  blood, 
a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  beveial 
species  of  Cnhnuiis,  esp.  from  ''.  JO'tai.g  and  ('.  iJiaro^ 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  A  subMam  e  known  h.f.<hag- 
onV  blood  is  obtained  by  exudation  from  Drocma  Draco  ; 
also  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  a  tree  of  tlie  West  Indies, 
and  South  America.  The  color  is  red,  or  a  dark  brown- 
ish red,  and  it  is  used  chiefly  for  coloring  varnishes, 
marbles,  etc.  Called  also  Ciinial>ar  Gr.rtonim.—liTAB- 
on'B  head,  tn)  ilUd.)  A  plant  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  DracncciJudinn.  They  are  perennial  herbs  closily 
allied  to  the  common  catnip.  ^^)  {Aatran.)  The  ascend- 
ing node  of  a  idanet,  indicated,  diietiy  in  almanacs,  by 
the  sjinbol  Q.  The  de\iation  from  the  ecliptic  made- 
by  a  planet  in  passing  from  one  node  to  the  other  seemt^, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  some,  to  make  a  figun*  like 
that  of  a  dragon,  whose  belly  is  where  there  is  the- 
greatest  latitude;  the  intersections  representing  thi- 
head  and  tail  ;  -  from  which  nsrudilance  the  denomina- 
tion arises.  Eiirnc  Brit.  Dragon  Bhell  tZ (•'"/.),  a  species, 
of  limpet.  —  Dragon's  skin,  fossil  stilus  whose  leaf  scara 
somewhat  re.sfiiiblc  the  scales  of  reptiles;  —a  nniiie  nt>vd 
by  miners  and  (]uarrvmen.  .sformonth.—'DrBi^on'a  tall 
(Astron.),  tlin  descending  node  of  a  planet,  indicated 
by  the  symbol  JJ.  See  ihagon\^  head  (above). —Drag 
en's  wort  {Hot.),  n  plant  of  the  g.nns  Artemisia  i.A.  d>a- 
vuvevhis).  Dragon  tree  (/iV//.^.  ii  \V.st  Afrunn  liliiiceous 
tree  {Dracrtia  Draco),  yielding  one  of  the  resins  called 
dragon's  blood.  See  DRAr-r-.NA.  -  Dragon  water,  n  medic 
inal  remedy  vorv  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nth 
century.  *'  Drmitm  water  may  do  good  upon  him.  Han- 
drd/di  (lii40).  -  Flying  dragon,  a  large  meteoric  fireball ;  a 
bohtle. 

Drag'on-Ot  (-et).  77.     1,  A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

2.  (Zo.d.)    A  small  British  umnm^  t\ph  (Call ion ymus 
lyrn)  :  — riillcd  n\noye/loir  srulpin,/oT,  and  gou-dic. 

Drag'On-lSh,  a.     Resembling  a  dragon.  Shak. 

Drag'on-Uke'  (-lik').  f>-     Lil^c  a  dragon.  Shak. 


Ole,  seoite,   cftre,   ftm,    Uxra,   iisk,  final,   fill ;    Svo,   ^vent,   end,   fCm,   recent ;    See,   Idea,   111 ;    Sid,    Obey,   Orb,   fidd ; 
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Drag'on-nade'  {drSd'Sn-nad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  tfrnrion  dra- 
goon, bffMUwe  LuuiHXIV.,  in  ptTBCfUtnii,'  Die  rrutt^stants 
of  Ilia  kingdom,  quarteri-d  <hai;M(.iiH  upon  tht'ui.]  The 
severe  persecution  of  Frencli  rrott'slantrt  under  Louin 
XIV.,  by  an  armed  force,  usually  of  draj^oons  ;  lieuce,  a 
rapid  aud  devaatating  incursion;  dragoonade. 

He  learnt  it  us  lie  wiitclicd  the  thagunuai/i/!,  th«  tortures,  the 
massacres  <.f  tilt.'  NitherliiiidB.  C  Kiiinxli-i/. 

Dragoon's  blood,  Dragoon's  head.  Drag'on's  tall- 
See  Ifniij"ii\^  Udoif,  !>r<iijuii'.-i  hiii<l,  .-tc.  niKlrr  DiUOON. 

Dra-gOOn'  (ilra-viorju'),  n.  {V.  'Inii]fi]i  dragon,  dra- 
goon, fr.  L.  (traco  dragon,  alwo,  a  coliort'w  ntanilard  (witli 
a  dragon  on  it).  TIk^  name  was  given  froiu  the  weuHe 
standard.  See  Dh agon.]  1.  (iV//.)  Formerly,  a  aoldicr 
who  was  ta\iglit  and  armed  to  serve  eitlier  on  h(trsebaek 
or  on  foot ;  now,  a  mounted  soldier  ;  a  cavalry  man. 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon.  Clarke. 

Dragoon  bird  {Zoul.)s  the  umbrella  bird. 

Dra-goon',  v.  t.  {imp.  A-  /».  p.  Dhauooned  (.-goond') ; 
p.  }ir.  &  vb.  n.  DiiAOOONiNO.]  1.  To  har.ass  or  reduce  to 
subjection  by  dragoons ;  to  persecute  by  abandoning  a 
place  to  the  rage  of  Holdiers. 

2.  To  compel  submission  by  violent  measures ;  to 
harass ;  to  persecute. 

The  colonics  may  he  influenced  to  onythinj;,  hut  they  can  be 
drngoimid  to  nnthm':.  J'ricc. 

r>ewi8  tlie  Fourteenth  is  justly  censured  for  trying  to  f/reit/ntin 
his  subjectB  to  heaven.  Macanla;/. 

Drag'Oon-ade'  (drSg'oon-ad'),  n.    See  Draqonnade. 

Dra-gOOn'er  (drA-gobu'er),  Jt.     A  dragoon.     lOOs.) 

Drail  (dral),  v.  t.  &  i.  [V73.]  To  trail;  to  draggle. 
[W..^.]  South. 

Drain  (dran),  I'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drained  (draud) ; 
2>.  pr.  &  vfi.  71.  Draining.]  [AS.  'irflmitjenn  to  drain, 
Btrain ;  perli.  akin  to  K.  ifrair.]  1.  To  draw  ort'  by  de- 
grees ;  to  cause  to  flow  gradually  out  or  oft* ;  hence,  to 
cause  the  exhaustion  of. 

Fountains  ilifiiu  tlie  water  from  the  prmmd  adjacent.  lincon. 

Hut  It  was  not  ulnne  thut  lie  ilraiiuti  their  treasure  and  ham- 
pered their  iiiihistry.  Mnlleij. 

2.  To  exhaust  of  liquid  contents  by  drawing  them 
off';  to  make  gradually  dry  or  empty;  to  remove  sur- 
face water,  as  from  streets,  by  gutters,  etc.  ;  to  deprive 
of  moisture  ;  hence,  to  exhaust ;  to  empty  of  wealtli, 
resources,  or  the  like;  as,  to  drain  a  country  of  its 
specie. 

SinltinfT  waters,  the  firm  land  to  ib-niii. 
Filled  the  capacious  deep  and  ioruicd  the  main.    lioscomiiiua. 

3.  To  filter. 

Suit  water,  druiitc'l  throngh  twenty  vessels  of  earth,  hath  be- 
come frcsli.  Jkiruii. 

Drain,  v.  i.  1.  To  flow  off  gradually ;  as,  the  water  of 
low  ground  drains  off. 

2.  To  become  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  drop- 
ping ;  as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drin'n. 

Drain,  n.  1.  The  act  of  draining,  or  of  drawing  otT  ; 
gradual  and  continuous  outflow  or  withdrawal;  as,  the 
drai7)  of  specie  from  a  country. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  drained  ;  a  chan- 
nel ;  a  trench  ;  a  water  course ;  a  sewer  ;  a  sink. 

3.  pi.  The  grain  from  the  mashing  tub  ;  as,  brewers' 
drains.     [B?};/.]  Ilnl/inell. 

Box  drain.  Counter  drain.  See  under  Box,  Counter.  — 
Right  of  drain  [Lair)^  an  easement  or  servitude  by  which 
one  mnn  has  a  right  to  convey  water  in  pipes  through  or 
over  tin-  ebt:ite  of  another.  Kent. 

Draiu'a-ble  (-.vb'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  drained. 

Drain'age  (lij),  n.  1.  A  draining  ;  a  gradual  flowing 
oft  of  any  liquid  ;  also,  that  which  tlows  out  of  a  drain. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  the  waters  of  a  country  pass  off 
by  its  streams  and  rivers. 

3.  (Eugin.)  The  system  of  drains  and  their  operation, 
by  which  superfluous  water  is  removed  from  towns,  rail- 
way beds,  mines,  and  other  works. 

4.  Area  or  district  drained  ;  as,  the  drainagp  of  the 
Po,  tlie  Thames,  etc.  Latlmm. 

5.  (Surg.)  The  act,  process,  or  means  of  drawing  off 
the  pus  or  fluids  from  a  wound,  abscess,  etc. 

Drainage  tvLhe(Surg.i,  a  tube  introduced  into  a  wound, 
etc.,  to  draw  oft  the  discharges. 

II  Draine  (dran),  n.     [F.]     (Zoal.)  The  missel  thrush. 

Drain'er  (drau'er),  Ji.  One  who,  or  tliat  w  hirh,  drains. 

Drain'lng,  vb.  n.  of  Drain,  v.  t.  (Agiir.)  The  art  of 
cnrryiiig  off  surplus  water,  as  from  laud. 

Draining  tile.     Same  as  Draintile. 

Drain'pipe'  (-pipOi  "•  A  pipe  used  for  carrying  off 
surplus  water. 

Draln'tile'  (-tn'),  7?.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  making 
drains  ;  —  called  also  draining  tile. 

Draln'trap/  (-trSp'),  ?'.    See  4tli  Trap,  5. 

Drabe  (.Irak),  v.  [Akin  to  LG.  drakp,  OHG.  nn- 
trarhf'.  anetrecho^  G.  enterich^  Icel.  atulri/cf,  Dan.  ayi- 
drik,  OSw.  andrak,  andrage,  masc,  and  fr.  AS.  ened, 
feni.,  duck;  akin  to  D.  eend,  G.  ente,  Icel.  ihid,  Dan. 
and,  S\v.  and,  Lith.  nn/is,  L.  anas,  Gr.  I'^o-o-a  (for  avana), 
and  perh.  Skr.  ati  a  water  fowl.  V207.  In  Englisli  the 
first  part  of  the  word  was  lost.  Tlie  ending  is  akin  to 
E.  rich.    Cf.  GuLAUND.]     1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

2.  [Cf.  Dragon  Jig,  under  Dragon.]    The  drake  fly. 
The  drake  will  mount  steeple  height  into  the  air.     Walton. 

Drake  fly,  a  kind  of  fly,  sometimes  used  in  angling. 

The  dark  drake  Jhi,  good  in  August.  Wultcm. 

Drake,  w.    [AS. '/rnra  dragon,  L.c/raco.  See  Dragon.] 

1.  A  dragon.     {_Obs.'\ 

Beowulf  resolves  to  kill  the  fire  drake.  J.  A.  Tlarrifon  ( Deourulf). 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.     [06.<.] 

Two  nr  three  shots,  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of  (/r/iiv.»,  made 
them  stagger.  Clare»il<n». 

Drake,  n.  [Cf.  D.  dravik,  "W.  dreu-fj,  darnel,  cockle, 
etc.]  "Wild  oats,  brome  grass,  or  darnel  grass;  —  called 
also  drairk,  dravick,  and  drank.  [Prov.  Eng.'\  Dr.  Prior. 

Drake'stone'  (-ston'),«.   A  flat  stone  so  thrown  along 


tlie  flurface  of  water  as  to  wkip  from  point  to  point  before 
it  sink.'s ;  also,  llie  Bport  of  ho  throwing  stoneh  ;  —  Hq/ne- 
timeM  called  <ln<-ks  and  drakes. 

Intiriiul  eiirlhqiiakrs,  that,  not  content  with  one  throe,  run 
ainng  npueinotlically,  like  huyw  jijaymg  at  wliut  i»  culU-d  drah- 

Si'iiir.  /}(■   QuillCi  H. 

Dram  (drSm),  n,  [OF.  diamc,  F.  drachme,  L.  druvh- 
nia,  diarhui,  drachma,  fr.  Gr,  Spa^M*?'  prop.,  a  handful, 
fr.  6paatTf(T0ai  to  grasp.  Cf.  Drachm,  Drachma.]  1.  A 
weight  ;  in  Afiollit mries^  wright,  one  i-iglitli  ]iart  of  an 
ounce,  or  «ixty  griiins;  in  Aroinlnjuns  innjht^  omt  six- 
teenth part  of  an  ounce,  or  'll.'M'ilb  grains. 

2.  A  minute  quantity  ;  a  mite. 

Were  I  tlw  choohcr.  a  ilrnm  of  well-doing  Hhonhl  hv  prf  frrred 
bf'liirf  many  times  as  much  the  lorcible  liindruncu  ol  i-vil- 
Uouig,  Milton. 

3.  As  much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  usually  drunk  at 
once  ;  as,  a  tfram  of  brandy  ;  hence,  a  potation  or  po- 
tion ;  as,  a  if  ram  of  poison.  Shak. 

4.  (yumis.)  A  Persian  daric.  Ezra  ii.  lii). 
Fluid  dram,  o?- Fluid  drachm.    See  under  FLUID. 
Dram,  v.  i.  &  t.     To  drink  drams  ;  to  ply  with  drams. 

\_Liiir]  Jnhn.wn.       Thackeray. 

Dra'ma  (drS'inS,  or  drii'mA  ;  '111),  n.  [L.  drtuna,  Gr. 
Spafia,  fr.  8pa.i>  to  ilo,  act;  cf.  Lith.  dnryti.~\  1.  A  com- 
position, in  prose  or  poetry,  accommodated  to  action,  and 
intendeil  to  exliibit  a  picture  of  liuman  life,  or  to  depict  a 
series  of  grave  or  humorous  actions  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  tending  toward  some  striking  result.  It  is 
commonly  designed  to  be  spoken  and  represented  by 
actors  on  the  stage. 

A  divine  pastoral  ilramtt  in  the  Song  of  .'^olomo^.    Milton. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  a  dramatic 
unity  and  interest.     "The  drama  of  war."      Thackeray. 

Westward  the  course  of  cmpirf  takes  its  way  ; 

The  four  first  acts  ahi'iulv  I'a-t. 
A  fifth  shall  close  thr  ,lr<un<t  Willi  the  day  ; 

Time's  noblest  otthpnng  is  tht-  Ictt.  Lerkflci/. 

The  '/ytima  and  contrivances  of  God's  providence.     S/iar/i. 

3.  Dramatic  composition  and  the  literature  pertaining 
to  or  illustrating  it ;  dramatic  literature. 

(I^^  The  principal  species  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
atuVcoviedy  :  inferior  species  are  tragi-coniedy,  inelo- 
dniina,  operas,  bnrh'ltas^  and  farces. 

The  romantic  drama,  the  kind  of  drama  whose  aim  is  to 
present  a  tale  or  history  in  scenes,  and  whose  plays  (like 
those  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  othersi  are  stories 
told  in  dialogue  by  actors  on  the  stage.     ./.  ,4.  Symonds. 

Dra-mat'ic  fdra-mSt'tk),  )  a.       [Gr.    SpanariKos,    fr. 

Dra-matlc-al  (-T-kr/l),  (  Spap-a:  cf.  F.  drama- 
tiipie.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama  ;  appropriate  to, 
or  having  the  qualities  of,  a  drama  ;  theatrical ;  vivid. 

The  emperor  .  .  .  performed  his  part  with  much  drnmatic 
effi'ct.  Mailev. 

Dra-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  dramatic  manner ;  theat- 
rically ;  vividly. 

I)  Dram'a-tis  per-so^nse  (drSm'a-tls  per-f^o'ne).  [L.] 
The  actors  in  a  drama  or  play. 

Dram'a-tiSt  (-tlst),  n.  "[Of.  F.  dramatislr.^  The 
author  of  a  dramatic  composition  ;  a  writer  of  plays. 

Dram^a-U'za-ble  (-tl'z4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
dramatized. 

Dram'a-ti-za'tion  (-tt-za'shun), «.  Act  of  dramatizing. 

Dram'a-tlze  (drSm'a-tiz),  v.  t.  [iinj>.  &  p.  p.  Drama- 
tized (-tizil)  ;  j>.  pr.  &,  vb.  V.  Dramatizing  (-ti'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  drama dsi'r.']  To  compote  in  the  form  of  the 
drama ;  to  represent  in  a  drama ;  to  adapt  to  dramatic 
representation ;  as,  to  dramatize  a  novel,  or  an  histor- 
ical episode. 

They  ■h-amatized  tyranny  for  public  execration.     Motley. 

Dram'a-tur'gic  (-tflr'jTk),  a.  Relating  to  dramaturgy. 

Dram'a-tur'gist  (-tQr'jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  drama- 
turgy. Carhjle. 

Dram'a-tur'gy  f-jy)»  f^-  [Gr.  Spafiarovpyia  dramatic 
composition  ;  6pa|Liailrama  -|-  a  root  akin  to  E.  n-ork :  cf. 
F.  ifraninfurgie.]  The  .art  of  dramatic  composition  and 
representation. 

Dram'ming  (drSm'mTng),  n.  The  practice  of  drink- 
ing diams. 

Dram'sell'er  (-sel'er),  n.  One  who  sells  distilled  liq- 
uors by  the  dram  or  glass. 

Dram'shop''  (-shSp^),  ?/.  A  shop  or  barroom  where 
spirits  are  sold  by  the  dram. 

Drank  (drank),  imp.  of  Drink. 

Drank,  ?>.  [Cf.  3d  Drake.]  Wild  oats,  or  darnel 
grass.     See  Drake  a  plant.     [Prov.  Eng.~\        Jlalliaell. 

II  Drap'  d'6-t6'  (drV  da-tu').  [F.,  cloth  of  summer.] 
A  thin  woolen  fabric,  twilled  like  merino. 

Drape  (drap),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Draped  (drapt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n.  Draping  (dra'pTng).]  [F.  draper,  fr.  drnp 
cloth.  .See  3d  Drab.]  1.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  drapery 
or  folds  of  cloth,  or  as  with  drapery ;  as,  to  drape  a  bust, 
a  building,  etc. 

The  whole  people  were  ilrnjied  professionally.    De  Qtiincey. 
These  starrv  hlos.sonis,  [of  the  snowl  pure  and  white. 
Soft  falling,  falling,  through  the  night, 
Ilavi'  (Irnjieil  the  woods  and  mere.  Bimfjay. 

2.  To  rail  at;  to  banter.     \_Ohs.-\  SirW.  Temple. 

Drape,  v.  i.     l.  To  make  cloth.     [0&.?.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  design  drapery,  arrange  its  folds,  etc.,  as  for 
hangings,  costumes,  statues,  etc. 

Dra'per  (dra'per),  n.  [F.  drapier.']  One  who  sells 
cloths  ;  a  dealer  in  cloths  ;  as,  a  draper  and  tailor. 

Dra'per-ied  (-Td),  a.  Covered  or  supplied  with  dra- 
pery.    [/i\]  Byron. 

Dra'per-y  (-J),  n. ;  pi.  Draperies  (-Tz).  [F.  drnp'erie.'] 

1.  The  occupation  of  a  draper  ;  cloth-making,  or  deal- 
ing in  cloth.  Baco7i. 

2.  Cloth,  or  woolen  stuffs  in  general. 

People  who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring 
out  drajxrij.  M'lcaulai/. 

3.  A  textile  fabric  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
especially   when    hung   loosely  and    in    folds  carefully 


distributed  ;  as  :  (a)  Garments  or  veBtmento  of  thia 
character  worn  upon  the  body,  or  shown  in  the  repre- 
BentatioiiH  of  the  human  figure  iu  art.  (6)  Hangingb  of 
a  room  or  Iiall,  or  about  a  bed. 

Like  oiif  that  wrapn  the  ilraperu  of  hiK  couch 

Ahoiil  liiiM,  and  lien  down  to  pleasant  dreaniB.       Jln/nnt. 

AH  the  (lecr.t  '/nip.  nj  of  hie  i«  to  he  rudely  torn  off.     Hurke. 

Caatlng  of  draperies.    See  under  Castino. 

•]:\\K-  r„st,„ii  <,f  >lrniii:r\PK  ...  is  one  of  the  mo^t  importimtof 
an  urtihtV  htiiiiii'K.  y<iirhoU. 

Dra'pel(dra'p6t),  7i.    {him.  oi  drap."]    Cloth.    [06*.] 

SpimtCT. 

Dras'tic  (drSti'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  SpacrTiKOc,  fr.  fipat/  to  do, 
act:  cf.  F.  <lia.sti'jue.  See  Duama.]  {Mai.)  Acting 
rapidly  and  violently  ;  efllcaciouB ;  powerful ; —  opposed 
to  bland;  as,  (ir/z^/tc  purgatives. —n.  {Med.)  A  violent 
purg.ative.     See  Cathartic. 

Dras'ty  fdras'tj).  a.  [.\S.  dmrsian,  dresten,  dregcl 
Filthy  ;  wnrthlesB.    [Obs.']    "  Drasly  ryming."    Chauctr. 

Draugh  (dr4f),  n.    See  Drapf.     [06a.] 

Draught  (drift),  n.  [The  same  as  draft,  the  Bpelling 
\\ilh  gh  indiiating  an  older  pronunciation.  See  Dhait, 
II.,  Draw.]  1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  pulling;  a»  :  («)  The 
act  of  moving  loads  by  drawing,  as  by  beasts  of  burden, 
and  the  like. 

A  gciiernl  custom  nf  u«ing  nxen  for  all  M)rt  of  'Irnughl  would 
he,  pt'ihaj)?-.  the  grcatepl  improvement.  Hit  W.  'J'ciujile. 

{b)  The  drawing  of  a  bowhtring.     [06*.] 

She  !'ent  an  arrow  forth  with  mijjhty  tlrauyht.  .^fpniner. 
(r)  Act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweeping  the  water  for  fish. 
rpon  the  >lr>niijfil  of  n  pond,  not  one  Ush  was  hit.    .Vir  -V.  Ilnle. 

{d)  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
the  act  of  drinking. 

In  hift  hunda  he  took  the  gohlct,  but  a  while  the  f/;-rtif(//'/ for- 
hore.  Trnu-h. 

ie)  A  sudden  attack  or  drawing  upon  an  enemy.     {Obs.'\ 

Hy  (Iriiwing  eudden  flinvghtii  upon  the  enemy  when  he  looketh 
nt)t  Inr  voti.  Siii-n^i-r. 

if)  {Md.)  The  act  nf  selecting  or  detaching  Koldiers  ;  a 
draft  (see  Draft,  n.,  2).  (g)  The  act  of  drawing  up, 
marking  out,  or  delineating  ;  representation.        Driplen. 

2.  That  which  is  drtiwn ;  as:  (a)  That  which  is  taken, 
by  sweeping  with  a  net. 

I^aunch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a. 
druHyht.  Lid.rv.4. 

He  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  cast  his  net,  wliich  bron;.'1il  him  a.. 
wry  great  drimght.  L' E<traiigr.. 

(6)  {Mil.)  The  force  drawn;  a  detachment; — in  this 
sense  usually  written  drajt.  {c)  The  quantity  drawn  in 
at  once  in  drinking  ;  a  potion  or  potation. 

Dis'-'ui'"'  thvself  as  thou  wilt,  ttill.  Slavery,  .  .  .  still  tliou  art 
a  hitter  i/ni,ii}/,t.  .v7.  r/K-. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inepired.* 

C,v,A/,,»,7/,. 

(d)  A  sketch,  outline,  or  representation,  whether  written,, 
designed,  or  drawn  ;  a  delineation. 

A  fhaii-i/itot  a  Toleration  Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  by- 
a  private  member.  Minnnlay. 

No  picture  or  draught  of  these  things  from  the  report  of  the 
eye.  South., 

{e)  (Com.)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money; — iu-. 
this  sense  almost  always  written  draft.     (/)  A  current  - 
of  air  moving  through  an  inclosed  place,  as  through  a 
room  or  up  a  chimney.  Thackeray. 

lie  preferred  to  co  and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in  ...  n  strong 
ilrniig/it  ot  nil',  until  he  was  again  eeiit  for.  JJir/^<:ns. 

3.  That  which  draws ;  as :  (a)  A  team  of  oxen  or 
liorses.  Blackstone.  (6)  A  sink  or  drain ;  a  privy. 
Shak.  Matt.  xv.  17.  ('•)  pi.  {Med.)  A  mild  vesicatory  ;, 
a  sinapism  ;  as,  to  apply  draughts  to  the  feet. 

4.  Capacity  of  being  drawn  ;  force  necessary  to  draw  ; 
traction. 

The  Ileilfordsliire  wheel  plow  .  .  ,  \%oHhQ  Q^si^si  draught. 

Miirtliiur. 

5.  {Natd.)  The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a 
ship,  or  the  deptli  a  ship  .sinks  in  water,  eepecially  when 
laden  ;  as,  a  ship  of  twelve  feet  draught. 

6.  {Com.)  An  allowance  on  weighable  goods.  {Eng."] 
See  Draft,  4. 

7.  A  move,  as  at  chess  or  checkers.     {Obs.']    Chaucer. 

8.  The  bevel  given  to  the  pattern  for  a  casting,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  sand  without  in- 
jury to  tlie  mold. 

9.  (Masonrj/)  See  Draft,  w.,  7. 

Angle  of  draught,  the  angle  made  with  the  plane  over 
wliicii  a  body  is  drawn  by  the  line  in  which  the  pulling 
force  acts,  wbeu  the  latter  has  the  direction  best  adapted 
to  overcome  the  obstarh-s  of  friction  and  the  weight  of' 
the  body.  ~  Black  draught.  See  under  Black,  a.  —  Blaat, 
draught,  or  Forced  draught,  the  draught  produced  by  a 
blower,  as  by  blowing  in  air  beneatli  a  fire  or  drawing  out 
the  gases  from  above  it.  —Natural  draught,  the  drauglit 
produced  by  the  atmosphere  flowing,  by  its  owni  weiglit, 
into  a  chimney  wherein  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat.  —  Oa 
draught,  60  as  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  wood  (as  a  cask,  bar- 
rel, etc.)  in  distinction  from  being  bottled;  as,  ale  07i, 
draught.  —  Sheer  draught.    See  under  Sheer. 

Draught,  a.  1.  Used  for  drawing  vehicles,  loads,  etc.  t 
as,  a  draught  beast ;  draught  hooks. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  draft,  or  current 
of  air. 

3.  Used  in  making  drawings  ;  as,  draught  compasses. 

4.  Drawn  directly  from  the  barrel,  or  other  recepta- 
cle, in  distinction  from  bottled;  on  draught ;  — said  of 
ale,  cider,  and  the  like. 

![r^^^  This  word,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  mean- 
ings, is  often  written  drnff,  a  spelling  which  is  approved 
by  many  good  authorities. 

Draught  box.  See  Drannht  tube,  below. — Draught  en- 
gine 1  Mm  ill  in,  an  engine  used  for  pumping,  raising  heavy 
ueiixhts,  and  the  like.  —  Draught  hook  i.I/j7.),  one  of  the 
hnnks  on  a  cannon  carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gim  back- 
ward and  forward. —Draught  horse,  a  horse  employed 
in  drawing  loads,  plowing,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  a 
sa^ldle  liorse  or  carriage  liorse.  —Draught  net.  a  seine  or 
hauling  net.  —  Draught  ox.  an  ox  employed  in  hauling 
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loads,  plowing,  etc.  —Draught  tube  (  Water  W/ifipl.t),  an  air- 
tight pipe  extending  lii'uiiward  into  tlie  tailrate  from  a 
turbine  wheel  located  above  it,  to  make  the  whole  fall 
available  ;  —  called  also  draught  box. 

Dranght  (draft),  r.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Draughted  ;  ;>. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Deaughtimg.]  1.  To  draw  out ;  to  call  fuiih. 
See  Draft.  Addisan. 

2.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing.     [J?.] 

Tlie  Parliament  so  often  draughted  and  dntioed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline ;  to  make  a  drauglit,  sketch,  or 
plan  of,  as  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Draughting  room,  a  room  for  draughtsmen  to  work  in, 
and  where  phms  are  kept. 

Draught1)0ard'  (-bord'),  »•  A  checkered  board  on 
which  draughts  are  played.     See  Checkerboard. 

Dranghl'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  wa^^tc  matter  ;  a  privy.     iObs.}        2  Kings  x.  '/Z. 

Draughts  (drafts),  n.  pi.  A  mild  Tesicatory.  See 
Dravght.  ;j.,  3  (c).  ,         „    , 

Draughts,  n.  pi.  A  game,  now  more  commonly  callea 
checkers.     See  Checkers. 

^^  Polish  dm  H  f/hts  is  sometimes  played  with  40  pieces 
on  a  board  divided  into  litii  squares.  Am.  Cyc. 

Draughts'man  (-m«n),  n.;  pL  Draughtsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  draws  pleadings  or  uther  writings. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans  and  sketches  of  machinery, 
structures,  and  places;  also,  more  generally,  one  who 
makes  drawings  of  any  kind. 

3.  A  "  man  "  or  piece  used  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

4.  One  who  drinks  drams  ;  a  tippler.     S.Obs.']     Tatler. 
Draughts 'man-ship,  n.    The  office,  art,  or  work  of  a 

draughtsman. 

Draught'7  (draft'J),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  draught,  or 
current  of  air ;  as,  a  draughty,  comfortless  room. 

Drave  (drav),  o\iiimp.''ot  Dri\-e.     \_Obs.\ 

Dra'vl-da  (dra've-da),  n.  pL  [Skr.  Brarida,  prob. 
meaning,  TamiL]  {Ethnol.)  A  race  of  Hindustan,  be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  original  people  who  occupied  the  land 
before  the  Hindoo  or  Aryan  invasion. 

Dra-vldl-an  (dra-vtd'I-an),  a.  [From  Skr.  Drdvida, 
the  name  of  the  soutliern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.]     {Ethnol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dravida. 

Dravidlan  languages,  a  group  of  lang^uages  of  Southern 
India,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  idioms  of  the  natives, 
before  the  invasion  of  tribes  speaking  Sanskrit.  Of  these 
hmguages,  the  Tamil  ia  the  most  important. 

Draw  (<lra),  1'.  /.  [imp.  Drew  (dru);  p.  p.  Drawn 
(dran);^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drawing.]  [OE.  dra^eji,  drahen., 
draieuj  draicen,  AS.  dragan;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  draga, 
Dan.  drage  to  draw,  carry,  and  prob.  to  OS.  dragan  to 
bear,  carry,  D.  dragen,  G.  tragen,  Goth,  dragan  ;  cf.  Skr. 
dkraj  to  move  along,  glide  ;  and  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  dhar 
to  hold,  bear.  V73.  Cf.  2d  Drag,  Dray  a  cart,  1st 
Dredge.]  1.  To  cause  to  move  continuous!)*  by  force 
applied  in  advance  of  the  thmg  moved  ;  to  pull  along  ; 
to  haul ;  to  drag  ;  to  cause  to  follow. 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  alon? 

Drew  hirn  tIirouj,'h  dirt  and  mire  without  remorse.    Spenser. 


Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judg- 
ment seats  ?  James  ii.  6. 
The  arrow  ia  now  drawn  to  the  head.         Atterfmrii. 

2.  To  influence  to  move  or  tend  toward  one's  self  ;  to 
exercise  an  attracting  force  upon  ;  to  call  towards  itself  ; 
to  attract ;  hence,  to  entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  induce. 

The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  etones,  and  floods.  Sfiak. 
All  eyes  you  dritw,  and  with  tlie  eyes  the  heart.     Dri/i/en. 

3.  To  cause  to  come  out  for  one's  use  or  benefit ;  to 
extract;  to  educe;  to  bring  forth;  as:  {a)  To  bring  or 
take  out,  or  to  let  out,  from  some  receptacle,  as  a  stick 
or  post  from  a  hole,  water  from  a  cask  or  well,  etc. 

They  •Irew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark.      2  Chron.  v.  'J. 
Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege.       Xahum  iii.  14. 
I  opened  the  tumor  by  the  point  of  a  lancet  without  druwing 
-ODe  drop  of  blood.  WiaemuH. 

(6)  To  pull  from  a  sheath,  as  a  sword. 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them.    A'x.  xv.  'J. 
(c)  To  extract ;  to  force  out ;  to  elicit ;  to  derive. 

Spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  draum  out  of  vegetable  juices, 

which  shall  Hanie  and  fume  of  tlieniselves.  t'heiine. 

Until  you  had  drawn  oaths  from  him.  Shak. 

{d)  To  obtain  from  some  cause  or  origin  ;  to  infer  from 

evidence  or  reasons  ;  to  deduce  from  premises  ;  to  derive. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  Iciisons  we  might  from  hiatory. 

fliirke. 
(e)  To  take  or  procure  from  a  place  of  deposit ;  to  call 
for  and  receive  from  a  fund,  or  the  like;  as,  to  draw 
money  from  a  bank.  (.0  To  take  from  a  box  or  wlu-el, 
as  a  lottery  ticket;  to  receive  from  a  lottery  by  tlie 
drawing  out  of  the  numbers  for  prizes  or  blanks;  hence, 
to  obtain  by  good  fortune ;  to  win ;  to  gain  ;  as,  he  drew 
a  prize.     {</)  To  select  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 

Provided  magistracieu  were  filled  by  men  freely  chemon  or 
.drniLii.  Frenmtn. 

4.  To  remove  the  contents  of  ;  as:  (a)  To  drain  by 
-emptying  ;  to  suck  dry. 

Suckini;  and '/r^iinntr  the  breast  dischargeth  the  milk  nit  Taut 
na  it  can  be  generated.  Wineman. 

(b)  To  extract  the  bowels  of ;  to  eviscerate  ;  as,  to  draw 
a  lowl ;  to  hang,  draWy  and  quarter  a  criminal. 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clcon  your  trijie.         King. 

6.  To  take  into  the  lunga  ;  to  inhale  ;  to  inspire ;  lience, 

also,  to  utter  or  prmluce  by  an  inluilatiou ;   to  heave. 

*'  Where  I  first  drew  air."  Millan. 

Drew,  or  uremed  to  draw,  a  dying  groan.       Dn/dm. 

6.  To  PI  tend  in  length;  to  lengthen  ;  to  protract;  to 

stretch  ;  to  extend,  as  a  masa  of  metal  into  wire. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  .'  Shak. 

And  th«  hiigr  Offa's  dike  which  he  drew  twin  the  mouth  of 

Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  J.  H.  iireen. 


7.  To  run,  extend,  or  produce,  as  a  line  on  any  sur- 
faca;  hence,  also,  to  form  by  marking  ;  to  make  by  an 
instrument  of  delineation  ;  to  produce,  as  a  sketch,  fig- 
ure, or  picture. 

a.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  ;  to  form  a  sketch  or 
a  picture  of;  to  represent  by  a  picture;  to  delineate; 
hence,  to  represent  by  words  ;  to  depict ;  to  describe. 

A  flattering  painter  wlio  made  it  his  care 

To  druw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  (ioUhndth. 
Can  I,  untouched,  the  fair  one's  passions  move. 
Or  thou  druw  beauty  and  not  feel  its  power  ?  Prior. 

9.  To  write  in  due  form  ;  to  prepare  a  draught  of  ;  as, 
to  draw  a  memorial,  a  deed,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  Shak. 

10.  To  require  (so  great  a  depth,  as  of  water)  for  float- 
ing ;  — said  of  a  vessel ;  to  sink  so  deep  in  ^water)  ;  as,  a 
ship  draws  ten  feet  of  water. 

11.  To  withdraw.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Go  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  action.  .Sfiak. 

12.  To  trace  by  scent ;  to  track ;  —  a  hunting  term. 
^.^^  Dratr,  in  most  of  its  uses,  retains  some  shade  of 

its  original  sense,  to  pull,  to  move  forward  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  iu  advance,  or  to  extend  in  length,  and 
usually  expresses  an  action  as  gradual  or  continuous, 
and  leisurely.  We  pour  liquid  quickly,  but  we  drav  it  in 
a  continued  stream.  We  force  compliance  by  threats, 
but  wy  di  itir  it  by  gradual  prevalence.  We  may  wriie  a 
letter  with  liaste,  but  we  drnir  a  bill  with  slow  caution 
and  1  fi^anl  tr>  .a  precise  form.  We  draw  a  bar  of  metal  by 
coutiiuied  beating. 

To  draw  a  bow.  to  bend  the  bow  liy  drawing  the  string 
for  discharging  the  arrow.  —  To  draw  a  cover,  to  clear  a 
cover  of  the  game  it  contains.  —  To  draw  a  curtain,  to  cause 
a  curtain  to  slide  or  move,  eitlier  closing  or  unclosing. 
"Night  draws  the  curtniny  which  the  sun  withdraws.^' 
Herbert .  —  To  draw  a  line,  to  fix  a  limit  or  boundary.  —  To 
draw  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties  (in  goods  for  exporta- 
tion. —  To  draw  breath,  to  breatlie.  t<hnk.  —  To  draw  cuts 
(^r  lots.  See  under  Cut,  ?'.  —  To  draw  in.  (a\  To  bring  or 
pull  in  ;  to  collect.  Kb)  To  entice  ;  to  inveigle.  —To  draw 
interest,  to  produce  or  gain  interest.  —  To  draw  off,  to 
withdraw  ;  to  abstract.  Addison.  —  To  draw  on,  to  bring 
on  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  cause.  "  War  which  either  his  negh- 
gence  drew  on,  or  his  practices  prni'iired."  ilayirnrd.  — 
To  draw  (onei  out,  to  elkit  cunningly  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  another.  —To  draw  out.  to  stretch  or  extend  ; 
to  protract  ;  to  spread  out.  —  "  Wilt  thou  dran-  nut  thine 
auger  to  all  generations?  "  Ps.  Ixxxv.  .'j.  "Linked  sweet- 
ness long  ilrairn  ont.^''  Milton. — To  draw  over,  to  cause 
to  coiiie  over,  to  induce  to  leave  one  part  or  side  for  the 
opposite  one.  —  To  draw  the  longbow,  to  exaggerate  ;  to 
tell  preposterous  tales.  —  To  draw  (one)  to  or  on  to  (some- 
thing), to  move,  to  infite.  to  induce.  "  How  many  actions 
most  ridiculous  hast  thou  been  drairn  /o  by  thy  fautasy  V  " 
A/i'//>.  —To  draw  op.  "n  To  compose  in  due  form;  to 
draueht ;  to  form  m  writing.  \b)  To  arrange  in  order,  as 
a  body  of  trooi>s  ;  to  array.  "  Drawn  up  in  battle  to  re- 
ceive the  charge."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — To  Draw.  Drag.  Drav  differs  from  drag  in 
this,  that  drag  implies  a  natural  inaptitude  for  drawing, 
or  positive  resistance  ;  it  is  applied  to  things  pulled  or 
hauled  along  tbe  ground,  or  moved  with  toil  or  difficulty. 
Draiv  is  applied  to  all  bodies  moved  by  force  in  advanre, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  degree  of  furcf;  it  lommonly  im- 

§lies  that  some  kind  of  aptitvide  or  provision  .-xi-sts  for 
rawing.  Draiv  is  the  more  gi-ncral  (it  generic  term,  and 
drag  the  more  specific.  We  say.  tin-  horses  dmv  a  coach 
or  wagon,  but  they  drag  it  through  mire  ;  yet  draw  is 
properly  used  in  both  cases. 

Draw  (dra),  v.  i.   1.  To  pull ;  to  exert  strength  in  draw- 
ing auj-thing  ;  to  have  force  to  move  anything  by  pull- 
ing ;  as,  a  horse  draws  well ;  the  sails  of  a  ship  draw  well. 
(i^r"  A  sail  is  said  to  draw  when  it  is  filled  with  wind. 

2.  To  draw  a  liquid  from  some  receptacle,  as  water 
from  a  well. 

The  woman  eaith  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  tn  rlraw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep.  John  iv.  11. 

3.  To  exert  an  attractive  force  ;  to  act  as  an  induce- 
ment or  enticement. 

Keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  of  their  minds,  thnt  it 
may  not  thaw  too  much.  .li/ilmm. 

4-  {Med.)  To  have  efficiency  as  an  epispa^tic  ;  to  act 
as  a  sinapism  ;  —  said  of  a  blister,  poultice,  etc. 

5.  To  have  draught,  as  a  chimney,  flue,  or  the  like  ;  to 
furnish  transmission  to  smoke,  gases,  etc. 

6.  To  imsheathe  a  weapon,  especially  a  sword. 

So  soon  as  ever  thou  aeest  him,  thaw ;  and  as  tliou  ilraw'St. 
swear  horrihle.  Shak. 

7.  To  perform  the  act,  or  practice  the  art,  of  delinea- 
tion ;  to  sketch;  to  form  figures  or  pictures.  "Skill  in 
drawi7ig."  Locke. 

8.  To  become  contracted  ;  to  shrink.  "  To  draw  into 
less  room."  Bnrmi. 

9.  To  move  ;  to  come  or  go ;  literally,  to  draw  one's 
self  ;  —  with  prepositions  and  adverbs  ;  as,  to  draw 
away,  to  move  off,  esp.  in  racing,  to  get  in  front ;  to 
obtain  the  lead  or  increase  it;  to  ilraw  back,  to  retreat ; 
to  r/raw  level,  to  move  up  even  (with  another) ;  to  come 
up  to  or  overtake  another;  to  liraw  oJf\  to  retire  or  re- 
treat ;  to  draw  07i,  to  advance;  to  draw  up,  to  form  in 
array;  to  draiv  near,  nigh,  or  (o(r«;(/.«,  to  approach  ;  to 
drau^  together,  to  come  togctlier,  to  collect. 

10.  To  make  a.  draft  or  written  demand  for  payment 
of  money  deposited  or  due  ;  —  usually  with  on  or  vjion. 

You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expeiiftej'  of  your  journey.  Jaji. 

11.  To  admit  the  action  of  pulling  or  dragging  ;  to 
undergo  draught ;  as,  a  carriage  draws  easily. 

12.  To  HHik  in  water  ;  to  require  a  depth  for  floating. 
"  Greati-r  hulks  drav  deep."  Shak. 

To  draw  to  a  head,  ia)  (Mrt{.)To  begin  to  Ruppurate  :  to 
ripen,  lis  a  boil,  i/vi  Fig.  :  To  ripen,  to  approach  the  time 
for  action  ;  as,  the  plut  draws  to  ti  head. 

Draw,  n.     1.  The  act  of  drawing;  draught. 

2.  A  lot  or  chance  to  be  drawn. 

3.  A  drawn  game  or  battle,  etc.      [Cidhq.'] 

4.  Ttuit  part  of  a  bridge  which  may  be  rained,  swung 


Modern  Swing  Drawbridge  (open). 


round,  or<lrawn  aside  ;  tlie  movable  part  of  a  drawbridge. 
See  tbe  Noti-  under  Drawbridge.     [U.  S.'] 

Draw'a-ble  (dra'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  drawn. 

Draw'bacb'  (-bSk),  n.  1.  A  loss  of  advantage,  or 
deduction  from  profit,  value,  success,  etc, ;  a  discourage- 
ment or  hindrance  ;  objectionable  feature. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  . . .  must  be  deemed  a  drawhark 
from  the  wisdom  atcribed  to  liini.  Ilallatii. 

2.  {Com.)  Money  paid  back  or  remitted;  especially, 
a  certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs,  sometimrs  tbe 
whole,  and  sometimes  only  a  part,  remitted  or  paid  back 
by  the  government,  on  the  exportation  of  the  commodi- 
ties on  which  tliey  were  levied.  il/'  Cullach. 

Draw'bar'  (-bar'),  n.  {Railroad)  {a)  An  open- 
mouthed  bar  at  the  end  of  a  car,  which  receives  a  cou- 
pling link  and  pin  by  which  the  car  is  drawn.  It  is 
usually  provided  with  a  spring  to  give  elasticity  to  tlif 
connection  between  the  cars  of  a  train,  {b)  A  bar  of 
iron  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  or  a  heavy  link,  for  cou- 
pling a  locomotive  to  a  tender  or  car. 

Draw'bencll'  (-bench')*  n.  {Mech.)  A  machine  in 
which  strips  of  metal  are  drawn  through  a  drawplate  ; 
especially,  one  in  which  wire  is  thus  made  ;  —  also  called 
drawing  bench. 

DraWbolt'  (-bolf ),  n.  {Engin.)  A  coupling  pin.  See 
under  Coupling. 

Draw1)0re'  (-bor'),n.  {Joinery)  A  hole  bored  through 
a  tenon  nearer  to  the  shoulder  than  the  holes  through 
the  cheeks  are  to  tlie  edge  or  abutment  against  which 
the  shoulder  is  to  rest,  so  that  a  pin  or  bolt,  when  driven 
into  it,  will  draw  these  parts  together.  Weale. 

Draw'bore',  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  drawbore  in  ;  as,  to 
drawbore  a  tenon. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  bore  of  a  gun  barrel  by  drawing, 
instead  of  thrusting,  a  revolving  tool  through  it. 

DraW'boy  (-boi'),  n.  {Wearing)  A  boy  who  oper- 
ates the  hanie.s8  cords  of  a  hand  loom  ;  also,  a  part  of  a 
power  loom  that  performs  the  same  office. 

Draw'bridge'  (-brTj),  «.    Abridge  of  which  either 
the  whole   or   a 
part  is  made  to 
be  raised  up,  let 
down,  or  drawn 
or  turned  aside, 
to  admit  or  liin- 
der  communica- 
tion at  pleasure,  " 
as     before     the^ 
gate  of  a  town"^ 
or  castle,  or  overlj 
a  navigable  riv- 
er or  canal. 

^^  Tlie  mov- 
able portion,  or 
draw,  is  called,  specifically,  a  bascvie,  balance,  or  lifting 
bridge,  a  tiiriiiini,  .svirel,'  or  swing  bridge,  or  a  rolling 
bridge,  according  as  it  turns  on  a  hinge  vertically,  or  on 
a  pivot  horizontally,  or  is  ptished  on  rollers. 

Draw'can-alr  (draldtn-ser),  V.  [From  the  name  of  a 
bullying  braggart  character  in  the  play  by  George  Vil- 
liers  called  "  The  Rehearsal."]  A  blustering,  bullying 
fellow;  a  pot-valiant  braggart ;  a  bully. 

The  learler  was  of  an  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stature  :  he  act- 
ed like  a  •Imwcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.    Addison. 

Draw'-CUt'  (-knt'),  n.     A  single  cut  with  a  knife. 

Draw-ee'  (dra-e'),  n.  {Laic)  Tlie  person  on  whom  an 
order  or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn ;  —  the  correlative  of 
draicer. 

Draw'er  (dra'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
draws;  as:  ('/)  One  who  draws  liquor  for  guests;  a 
waiter  in  a  taproom.  Shak.  {b)  ()ne  who  delineates 
or  depicts ;  a  draughtsman  ;  as,  a  good  drawer,  (c) 
{Lojv)  One  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order  for 
pajTnent;  — the  correlative  of  drawee. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn ;  as :  {a)  A  sliding  box  or  re- 
ceptacle in  a  case,  w  bich  is  opened  by  pulling  or  drawing 
out,  and  closed  by  pusliing  in.  (6)  pi.  An  under-garment 
worn  oil  tbe  lower  limbs. 

Chest  of  drawers.     See  under  Chest. 

Draw'fil'ing  (-fil'Tng),  n.  The  process  of  smooth 
filing  by  w<ji  knig  the  file  sidewise  instead  of  lengthwise. 

Draw'gear'  (-ger'),  n.  1.  A  harness  for  draught  horses. 

2.  (L'adn'dd)  The  means  or  parts  by  which  cars  are 
connected  to  be  drawn. 

Draw'gloves'  (-gluvz')  n.  pi.  An  old  game,  played 
by  holding  uj)  thr  fingi-rs.  Jfernck. 

Draw'head  (-bed'),  n.  {liaih-oad)  Tlie  flanged  outer 
end  of  a  drawbar  ;  alho,  a  name  applied  to  tbe  drawgcar. 

Drawling,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling,  or  at- 
tracting. 

2.  The  act  or  tbe  art  of  representing  any  object  by 
means  of  lines  and  shades;  especially, such  a  represen- 
tation when  ill  one  color,  or  in  tints  used  not  to  represent 
the  colors  of  natural  objects,  but  for  effect  only,  and 
produced  with  hard  material  such  as  pencil,  chalk,  etc. ; 
delineation  ;  also,  the  figure  or  representation  drawn. 

3.  The  process  of  stretching  or  spreading  metals  as  by 
hammering,  or,  as  in  forming  wire  from  rods  or  tubes 
and  cups  from  sheet  metal,  by  pulling  them  through  dieJi. 

4.  (Te/fde  Manuf.)  The  process  of  pulling  out  and 
elongating  tiio  sliver  from  the  carding  machine,  by  re- 
volving rollers,  to  prepare  it  for  si>imiing. 

5.  The  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lottery. 
(Tp^  Drawing  is  used  adjortively  or  as  tbe  first  part  of 

compounds  in  the  hchhi'  of  /icitdiniiif/  f"  ilnnriiig.  for 
drawing  tin  the  scnsn  <>f  pulling,  aii.l  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation) ;  .as.  drainna  niiisti-r  <.ir  (//(/)(»»;/-nia8tcr.  draw- 
ing knife  or  drau•in^/■\i^xHv,  drawing  machine,  drawing 
board,  drau-ing  paper,  drairing  pen,  drawing  pencil,  etc. 
A  drawing  of  tea,  a  small  portion  of  tea  for  steeping. 
—  Drawing  knlfs.  Si'f  in  the  Vi>CAPni.Aiiv.  -  Drawing 
paper  iJ-'inr  .Ir^vi,  a  thick,  sized  pnpi-r  for  dmnghtHnien 
and    for   water-color    painting.    -  Drawing    ilate,    a  HOft, 


%le,  seuttte,   c^e,   am,   JiriUt   HSk,   final,   ^U ;    «ve,   «vent,   Sod,   fSnii   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   j^bey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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Blaty  substance  nscd  in  rrayon  'Iriiwinp :  —  c.illed  ftlflo 
blark  I  hulk,  nrdnnniuj  iluilL.  -  Fret'-hand  drawing,  a  fatyl« 
of  (tr.iwmt' luado  without  the  Uhf  ul  t^iiidiiiK  *>t  iiieiiNUi- 
ing  JiistniiiitJiitH,  asditttiiib'iiihlu^ii  fit  mi  irii-rJi.iniiiil  orgeo- 
luftrical  Jiawiiig  ;  iUau,  a.  drawing  tlnmrxci  iiti'd. 

Drawling  knife'  (dra'Tn^'  nii'j,  DraWknlle'  (-nif')» 
71.  1.  A  joiner's  tool  having  a  biadu  witli  a  luindle  at 
(^ach  end,  used  to  shave  otY  eurfacfB,  by  drawing  it  toward 
one;  a  hhave  ;  —  called  also  drawshave,  and  diawing 
shave. 

2.  (Cr/r/).)  A  tool  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
incision  along  the  path  a  saw  is  to  follow,  to  prevent  it 
from  tejuiiiK  the  svirface  of  the  wood. 

Draw'lng-room'  (-room'),  n.  [Abbrcv.  fr.  wUhdraic- 
ing-rontn.]  1.  A  room  appropriated  for  thi;  reception  of 
company ;  a  room  to  which  company  withdraws  from  the 
dining  room. 

2.  Tlie  company  assembled  in  fiui'h  a  room  ;  also,  a  re- 
ception of  company  in  it ;  as,  to  hold  a  druicing-roum. 

lie  [Johnson]  would  ainuzo  a  'Invrin'j-vuom  by  suddenly  eiac- 
ulutiiis  u  clause  of  the  Lord's  Pruyvr.  Mavaulay. 

Drawing-room  car.    See  P(d(icc  cor,  inidcr  Cas. 

Drawl  (dral),  T.  (.  [iifip.  &  p.p.  Dhawlko  (drald); 
p.  pr.  &■  lb.  71.  Drawling.]  [I'rob.  Ir.  draw:  r.t.  1). 
dratci}  to  linger,  tarry,  Icel.  drallu  to  loiter.  See  Dbaw, 
and  cf.  Draoole.]     To  utter  in  a  slow,  lengthened  tone. 

Drawl,  V.  i.  To  speak  with  slow  and  lingering  utter- 
ance, from  laziness,  lack  of  spirit,  affectation,  etc. 

Thoolosi'tnsand  moralibts  .  .  .  talk  mostly  iii  a  (/fnic/irtff  mid 
dreaniin;;  way  about  it.  Lnwlor. 

Drawl,  ??.  A  lengthened,  slow,  monotonous  utterance. 

Draw'latCh'  (dra'iachO,  «•  A  housebreaker  or  thief. 
iOhs.]  "  (Md  Play  {Um). 

Drawl'lng  (dral'Tnp'),  7}.  Tlic  act  of  (-peaking  witli  a 
drawl ;  a  dr:uvl.  —  Drawl'lng-ly.  adr.  Bacon. 

Draw'llnk'  (dra'llnk-'),  71.     Same  as  DrawdAR  (/*)■ 

Draw'loom'  (-loom'),  7i.  1.  A  kind  of  loom  used  in 
weaving  ligiui-d  patterns;  — called  also  dran-boy. 

2.  A  species  of  damask  made  on  the  drawloom. 

Drawn  (dran),  /).  p.  &  a.     See  Draw,  v.  t.  &  i. 

Drawn  butter,  butter  melted  and  prepared  to  be  used 
as  a  sort  of  trravy.  —  Drawn  fowl,  an  eviscerated  fowl. 
—  Drawn  came  nr  battle,  one  in  uliiili  neither  party  wins; 
one  etiually  contested.  —  Drawn  fox,  one  driven  from  cov- 
er, shiik.  —  Drawn  work,  ornann'nt;il  work  made  by 
drawing  out  tlireads  from  tine  cloth,  and  uniting  the  cross 
threads,  to  form  a  pattern. 

Draw'net'  (dra'nSf),  "•  A  net  for  catching  tlie  larger 
sorts  of  birds  ;  also,  a  dragnet.  Crabb. 

Draw'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  hardened  steel  plate  hav- 
ing a  hole,  or  a  gradation  of  conical  holes,  through 
wliich  wires  are  drawn  to  be  reduced  and  elongated. 

Draw'rod'  (-rod'),  k.  (Jiailroid)  A  rod  wliich  unites 
till-  drawgear  at  opposite  ends  of  tlie  car,  and  bears  tlie 
pull  rcijuiretl  to  draw  tlie  train. 

Draw'shave'  (-shav'),  71.    See  Drawing  knife. 

Draw'sprlng'  (-spring'),  n.  {liailruad)  The  spring 
to  which  a  drawbar  is  attached. 

Dray  (dra),  h.     A  squirrel's  nest.  Coirpn: 

Dray,  ra.  [AS.  drxye  a  dragnet,  fr.  ilrngnn.  V73. 
See  Draw,  and  cf.  2d  Drag,  1st  Dredge.]  1.  A  strong 
low  cart  or  carriage  used  for  heavy  burdens.       Addison. 

2.  A  kind  of  sledge  or  sled.  Hulliwell. 

Dray  cart,  a  dray.  —Dray  horse,  a  heavy,  strong  horse 
n.wd  in  drawing  a  dray. 

Dray'age  (dra'Sj ;  48),  n.     1.  Use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge,  or  sum  paid,  for  the  use  of  a  dray. 

Dray'man  (dra'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Draymen  (-men).  A 
man  who  attends  a  draj". 

Draz'el  (draz"l),  ??.  [Cf.  Dross,  Drossel.]  A  slut ; 
a  vagabond  wencli.  Same  as  Drossel.   [06.v.]   Hudibras. 

Dread  (drSd),  v.  t.  [Jwp.  S:  p.  p.  Vrexvvld;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  7j.  Dreading.]  [AS.  driednti,  in  comp. ;  akin  to 
OS.  drada7i,  OHG.  (rata7i,  both  only  in  comp.]  To  fear 
in  a  great  degree ;  to  regard,  or  look  forward  to,  with 
terrific  apprehension. 

When  at  length  the  moment  ifreadeif  through  so  many  vcars 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passfd  away  from  Juhnsun's  uimd. 

Macaula}/. 

Dread,  I'.  i.     To  be  in  dread,  or  in  great  fear. 

Vicad  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  thcni.        Drnt.  i.  29. 

Dread,  7i.  1.  Great  fear  in  view  of  impending  evil; 
fearful  apprehension  of  danger  ;  anticipatory  terror. 

The  secret  drtad  of  divine  displeuKure.        Tdlof^nn. 
The  tlrea<1  of  something  after  death.  Mat. 

2.  Reverential  or  respectful  fear  ;  awe. 

The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  everv 
beast  of  the  earth.  <,\h.  ix.  2. 

His  scepter  shows  tlie  force  .if  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  nmjestv. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dreati  »iul  Jear  of  kings.        Shak. 

3.  An  object  of  terrified  apprehension. 

4.  A  person  highly  revered.  [O65.]  "  Una,  his  dear 
drend.''^  l^p^j^ser 

5.  Fury;  dreadfulness.     {ObsA  Spenser 

6.  Doubt ;  as,  out  of  druid.     Y()hs.'\  Chancer. 
Syn.— Awe;  fear;  affright;  terror;  horror  ;  dismay  . 

apprehension.    See  Reverence. 

Dread,  a.  1.  Exciting  great  fear  or  apprehension  ; 
causing  terror;  frightful;  dreadful. 

A  «7rc=a'/  eternity  I  how  Furely  mine.  Ymmg. 

2.  Inspiring  with  reverential  fear;  awful;  venerable; 
as,  dread  sovereign  ;  dread  majestv  ;  dread  tribunal. 

Dread'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Wortliy   of   being  dreaded. 

Dread'-bolted  (-bult'?.^.  a.  Armed  with  dreaded 
bolts.     "  ]>,-,: nd -I" dtol  Ihunder."     \_Poet!c'\  Shak. 

Dread'er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio  fears,  or  lives  in  fear. 

Dread'ful  (-ful),  a.  l.  Full  of  dread  or  terror  ;  fear-' 
ful.     [Obs.'\     "With  dreadful  heart."  Chaucer. 

2.  Inspiring  dread ;  impressing  great  fear ;  fearful :  ter- 
rible ;  as,  a  dreadful  storm.  "  Dreadful  gloom."  MiltoTi. 
For  all  things  arc  less  ilnwh'ul  than  they  seem.     Wnrdstvorth. 


3.  Inspiring  awe  or  reverence ;  awful.  [06*.]  "God's 

dreadful  law."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fuaiful ;  frightful :  terrific  ;  terrible  ;  hornbh- ; 
horrid  ;  fuiinidaljle  ;  tremendous  ;  awful ;  venerable.  See 
Frioutfui.. 

Dread'fuMy  (dr2<i'fuM5),  adc.  In  a  dreadful  man- 
ner ;  terribly  JJri/di:ii. 

Dread'hil-ness,  n.    The  tpiality  of  being  dreadl'ul. 

Dread'lng-ly,  udr.     With  dread.  H'ar7if'r. 

Dreadless,  '/.  1.  Free  from  drea<l  ;  fearleBS  ;  in- 
trepid ;  daunlle«M;  aw,  dreadlcss  heart.  "The  drfnd- 
le.1.1  angel,"  Milt07i. 

2.  Kxeiupt  from  danger  which  causes  dread  ;  secure. 
*'  Safe  in  bin  dmnitci.s  den."  Sl)e7iser. 

Dread'less,  a<lv.     Without  doubt.     [Oij.J     Chaucer. 

Dread'lesS-noSS,  n.      I-'ieedom  from  dread. 

Dread'ly,  '/.  Dreadlul.  L'-"'^-]  **  Jfreadh/  Mpecta- 
cle."  .Sj»'ii.srr.—adr.  With  dread.  [Ohs.]  '' JJundly 
to  shake."  Syh-esler  (Du  liarttis). 

Dread'naught'  (-ujif),  7J.      1.  A  fearless  person. 

2.  Heiiee  ;  A  garment  made  of  very  thick  cloth,  that 
can  defend  against  storm  and  cold  ;  also,  the  cloth  it- 
self ;  t*'arnau^;ht. 

Dream  (drem),  n.  [Akin  to  OS.  drom,  D.  droom,  G. 
traum,  icel.  drainnr,  Dan.  A:  Sw.  ihuiii  ;  cf.  G.  trugen  to 
deceive,  Skr.  druh  to  harm,  hurt,  try  to  hurt.  AS. 
dredtii  joy,  gladness,  and  OS,  drum  joy  are,  perh.,  dif- 
ferent words;  cf.  (Jr.  epv\o<;  noise.]  1.  The  thoughts, 
or  series  of  thoughts,  or  imaginary  transactions,  which 
occupy  the  mind  during  sleep;  a  sleeping  vision. 

Urtiaiiis  are  hut  interludes  whicli  fancy  makes.    Drf/drit. 
1  had  a  thrum  wliich  waw  not  all  athxam.         Jit/rim. 

2.  A  visionary  scheme  ;  a  wild  conceit ;  an  idle  fancy ; 
a  vagary;  a  revery  ; — in  this  sense,  applied  to  an  im- 
aginary or  anticipated  state  of  happiness;  slb,  a.  dream 
of  bliss  ;  the  dream  of  his  youth. 

There  sober  tlmuglit  pursued  the  amus-ing  theme, 
Till  fancy  colored  it  and  tortned  a  i/naiu.  Pope 

It  is  not  then  a  mere  dream,  but  a  very  real  aim  which  they 
pnipose.  ./.  ('.  ,y/itiirjj. 

Dream,  ?'.  ».  [/m^.  &,  p.  p.  Dreamed  (dremd)  or 
Dreamt  (drgmt) ;  j).  j^r.  &  rb.  n.  Dreaming.]  [Cf.  AS. 
dreinan^  dryman^  to  rejoice.  See  Dream,  «.]  1.  To 
have  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  while  in  the  state  of 
sleep;  to  experience  sleeping  visions;  —  often  with  0/; 
as,  to  drfuiii,  nf  a  liattle,  or  of  an  absent  friend. 

2.  T<.>  let  tlH>  mind  run  on  in  idle  revery  or  vagary ;  to 
anticipate  vaguely  aa   a   coming  and   happy  reality;  to 
have  a  visionary  notion  or  idea;  to  imagine. 
Here  may  we  sit  and  dream 
Over  the  heavenly  theme.  Kihlc. 

They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading,  but  not  di- 
gesting. Locke. 

Dream,  v.  t.  To  have  a  dream  of  ;  to  see,  or  have  a 
vision  of,  in  sleep,  or  in  idle  fancy ;  —  often  followed  by 
an  objective  clause. 

Your  old  men  shall  i/rpam  dreams.         Acts  ii.  17. 
At  lonyth  in  t-lecp  their  bodies  they  compoBe, 
And  ihtamt  the  future  fit'ht.  Drf/den. 

And  still  they  driam  that  they  slial!  still  succeed.     Cowper. 

To  dream  away,  out,  through,  etc.,  to  pass  in  revery  or 
inaction  ;  to  spend  in  idle  vagaries  ;  as,  to  dituni  aiciii/  an 
hour;  to  drrmn  through  life.  *' Why  does  Antony  (/je«m 
out  his  liuurs  ?  "     dJrijdeii. 

Dream'er  (drem'er),  n.     1.  One  who  dreams. 

2.  A  visionary  ;  one  lost  in  wild  imaginations  or  vain 
schemes  of  some  anticipated  good ;  as,  a  political 
dreamer. 

Dream'ful  (-ful),  c.  Full  of  dreams.  ^^  Drea7nful 
ease."      Ti'imymn.  ^'Dre3Jn.'tvl-\y^  adv. 

Dream'1-ly  (-I-ly),  «(/c.  As  it  in  a  dream;  softly; 
slowly ;  languidly.  Lougftllow. 

Dream'1-ness,  ".     The  state  of  being  dreamy. 

Dream'ing-ly,  adr.     in  a  dreamy  manner. 

Dream'land'  (-15nd'),  n.  An  unreal,  delightful 
country  such  as  is  sometimes  pictured  in  dreams  ;  region 
of  fancies ;  fairyland. 

file]  builds  a  bridge  from  dreamland  for  his  lay.    Lowell. 

Dream'less,  a.  Free  from,  or  without,  dreams. 
Camden. —  Dream1ess-ly,  adv. 

Dream'y  (->  t,  a.  [Cnmpar.  Dreamier  (-T-er) ;  siipei'l. 
Dreamiest  (-I-est).]  Abounding  in  dreams  or  given  to 
dreaming;  appropriate  to,  or  like,  dreams;  vitioiuiry. 
'*  The  dreamy  dells."  Temiyson. 

Drear  (drer),  a.  [See  Dreary.]  Dismal ;  gloomy 
with  solitude.     "A  drear  and  dying  sound."         Mdton. 

Drear, «.     Sadness;  dismalness.     \_Ohs.']         Spenser. 

Drear'1-head    (-T-h6d),  l  n.       Affliction  ;     dreariness. 

Drear'i-hood    (-hood),  (      [O&.t.]  Sp€7iser. 

Drear'i-ly.  "i/r.     Gloomily;  dismally. 

Drear'1-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Dreariness.   [0?/s.]  Spenser. 

Dreax'l-ness,  ;i.     1.  Sorrow;  wretchedness.     [O&i-.] 

2.   Disnialne-ss  ;  gloomy  solitude. 

Drear'lng,  n.     Sorrow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Drear'i-some  (-sum),  a.    Very  dreary.       Halliuell. 

Drear'y  (->■).  "-  [Compar.  Drearier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Dreariest.]  [OE.  dreori,  drey-i,  AS.  dreSrig,  sad  ;  akin 
to  G.  fraurig.  and  prob.  to  AS.  dredsnn  to  fall,  Goth. 
driusan.  Cf.  Dross,  Drear,  Drizzle,  Drowse.]  1.  Sor- 
rowful;  distressful.   [^Obs.'\  *'/>rmJ7/ shrieks."  Spenser. 

2.  Exciting  cheerless  sensations,  feelings,  or  associa- 
tions;  comfortless;  dismal;  gloomy.  "Z>re«ry  shades." 
Dryden.    "The  d7-eary  ground."    Prior. 

Full  many  a  drfurti  anxious  hour.  KrhTe. 

Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation  in  the  most  drrarif  part  of 
that  drtnnj  interval  whicli  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity. 

Macdultm. 

Drec'che   (drech'e),  v.  t.     [AS.   dreccan,  dj-eccean.^ 

1.  To  vex  ;  to  torment ;  to  trouble.     [0?«.] 

As  man  tliat  in  liis  dream  is  drecched  sore.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  delay.  [0/>,v.]  Chaucer. 
Drec'Che,  '-.  7.  To  delay.  [Obs."]  Gower. 
Dredge  (drfj).  n.     [F.  drege,  dreige,  fish  net,  from  a 

word  akin  to  E.  draw;  cf.  D/dreg,  dregge,  small  anchor. 


dregn^t  dragnet,  V73.  See  Draw.]  1,  Any  instru- 
ment used  to  gather  or  take  by  dragging  ;  aj, ;  (a)  A 
dragnet  for  taking  up  oysters,  etc.,  from  their  beds. 
{h)  A  drfdging  maeliiue.  (cj  An  Iron  frame,  with  a  fine 
net  uttu<hed,  used  in  collecting  animals  living  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

2.  {Mining)  Very  fine  mineral  matter  held  in  bub- 
pensiun  in  water.  JOn/moTtd. 

Dredge  (drCj),  r.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dredged  (drSjd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Drbugino.J  To  catch  or  gather  witli  a 
dredge;  to  deepen  with  a  dredging  machine,    li.  Carew. 

Dredging  machine,  a  machine  (commonly  on  a  boat)  used 
to  scoop  up  mud.  gravel,  or  obhtrnetions  from  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers,  docks,  etc.,  bo  as  to  deepen  tliern. 

Drodge,  n.  [OE.  dragge,  F.  dragtie,  dredge,  also,  sugar 
plum  ;  cf.  Prov.  dragea,  It.  treggea  ;  corrupted  fr.  LL. 
iragemala,  pi,, sweetmeats,  Gr.  Tpay^/xora,  ir.Tpt^-vtivto 
gnaw.}  A  ndxture  of  oats  and  barley.     [0/;j.]      J\ersey. 

Dredge,  r.  t.  To  sift  or  sprinkle  fiour,  etc.,  on,  as  on 
ro.isting  meat.  Heau.  dL-  /'/. 

Dredging  box.  lo)  Same  as  2d  Dredger,  (h)  {(inn.)  A 
cupiHjr  lir)x  with  a  perforated  lid;  — used  for  sprinkling 
meal  powder  over  shell  fuses.  Farrow. 

Dredg'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 

2.   A  dredging  niacliine. 

Dredg'er,  ".  {Cookery)  A  box  with  holes  in  its  lid  ;  — 
lined  for  sprinkling  fiour,  as  on  meat  or  a  breadboard  ;  — 
ealhd  also  ilredgingbox,  dnulgcr,  and  drudging  box. 

Dree  (dre),  r-,  /.  [AS.  drc6gan  to  bear,  endure,  com- 
ph-ti'.]     To  endure;  to  suffer.     [Scot."] 

Dree,  v.  i.     To  be  able  to  do  or  endure.     \_Obs.'\ 

Dree,  a.     Wearisome;  tedious.     \_Pi-ox\  Jing.l 

Dreg  (dr6g),  11.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dregg ;  akin  to 
Sw.  drdgg,  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  draga  to  draw.  Cf.  Draw.] 
Corrupt  or  defiling  matter  contained  in  a  lifpiid,  or  pre- 
cipitated from  it;  refuse;  feculence;  lees;  grounds: 
sediment ;  hence,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  part  of 
anything  ;  as,  the  dregs  of  Bocietj*. 

Wl-.  thf  ilrtt/.t  and  ruhliish  of  mankind.  Iiniilm. 

(^^  Used  formerly  (rarely;  in  the  singular,  as  by 
Spenser  and  Shakesi>eare,  but  now  chietly  in  tlie  jilural. 

Dreg'gi-ness  (dr^g'gT-ngs),  n.  Fullness  of  dregs  or 
leeH  ;   Jouliies.s  ;  feculence. 

Dreg'glsh  (-gTsh),  a.  Foul  with  lees  ;  feculent,  llarveij. 

Dreg'gy  (-gj))  O-  Containing  dregs  or  lees  ;  muddy  ; 
foul ;  feculi'nt.  iSoxjle, 

Dreln  (dran),^).  i.    To  drain.     [O^v.]  Co7xgreve. 

Drein'te  (dran'te),  imp..,  Drelnt  (drant),  p.  p.,  of 
Drench  to  drowTi.    [Obs.']  Chancer. 

II  Dreis''se-na  (dris'se-ua),  n.  [NL. 
Named  after  JJreysscii.  a  Belgian 
physician.]  {Zoot.)  A  genus  of 
bivalve  shells  of  wliich  one  species 
{I),  pfdyinorpha)  is  often  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  very  troublesome  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  Europe. 

Drench  (drench),  t'.^  limp.  &  p.  DreiBspnk  (D.  poly, 
p.  Drenched  (drencht) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  nioridm).  t>  Byissus  ; 
n.  Drenching.]  [AS.  drcnca7i  to  ./.^pot ;  i  Incurrcnt 
give  to  drink,  to  drench,  the  causal 
of  dri7ica7i  to  drink ;  akin  to  D. 
drenkcTi,  Sw.  drdnka^  G.  ti-'dnken.  See  Drink.]  1.  To 
cause  to  drink;  especially,  to  dose  by  force;  to  put  a 
potion  down  the  throat  of,  as  of  ahorse  ;  hence,  to  purge 
violently  by  physic. 

Aa  "  to  fell,"  is  "  to  make  to  fall,"  and  "  to  lay,"  *'  to  make  to 
lie,"  80  "to  drench,"  is  ■■  to  make  to  drink."  Tnurh. 

2.  To  steep  in  moisture  ;  to  wet  thoroughly  ;  to  soak  ; 
to  saturate  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  immerse. 
Now  dam  the  ditches  and  the  floods  restrain  ; 
Their  moisture  has  already  dmichid  the  plain.    Drj/den, 

Drencb,  n.    [AS.  drenc.   Sec  Drench,  v.  /.]    A  drink  ; 

a  draught ;  specifically,  a  potion  of  medicine   poured  or 

forced  down  the  throat ;  also,  a  potion  that  causes  I'ur- 

giug.     "A  drench  of  wine."  Dryden. 

Give  my  roan  horse  a  drmch.  >/iak. 

Drench,  w.  [as.  dieng  warrior, soldier;  akin  to  Icel. 
drengr.'\  {O.  E}ig.  Law)  A  military  vassal  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book.     [Obs."]  JSiurill. 

Drench'e  (-e),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  drown.     [6^5.] 

In  tlif  eea  he  drettchid.  Chancer, 

Drench'er  (drench'er),?!.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wets  or  steeps. 

2.  One  who  administers  a  drench. 

Dren'gage  (dien'guj),  ??.  {O.  Eng.  Lau)  Tlie  ten- 
ure by  which  a  drench  held  land.     [Obs.'}  linrrill. 

Drent  (drent),  p.  p.  [See  Dreinte.]  Drenciied ; 
drowned.      I0bs.'\     "Condemned  to  be  drent.^''  Sjtfiiser. 

Dres'den  ware'  (drfizMSn  war'  or  dresM.  A  fui>erior 
kind  of  decorated  porcelain  made  near  Dresden  in  Saxony, 

Dress  (dr6s),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  j>.  p.  Dressed  (drest)  or 
Drest  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  72.  Dressing.]  [OF.  drecier  to 
make  straight,  raise,  set  up,  prepare,  arrange,  F.  dresser, 
(a.ssumed)  LL.  direct iare^  fr.  L.  dirigere,  directujn,  to 
direct ;  dis-  -f-  regere  to  rule.  See  Right,  and  cf.  Ai>- 
dress,  Adroit,  Direct,  Dieoe.]  1.  To  direct ;  to  put 
right  or  straiglit ;  to  regulate  ;  to  order.     [Obs."] 

At  all  times  thou  shalt  ble6s  God  and  pray  Him  to  drrss  thy 
ways.  Chaucer, 

^W^  />/T^.?  is  used  reflexively  in  Old  English,  in  sense 
of  "to  direct  one's  step;  to  address  one's  self." 

To  Grisild  again  will  I  me  drts,<e.  Cliaucfr. 

2.  (3fil.)  To  arrange  in  exact  contuiuity  of  line,  as 
soldiers  ;  commonly  to  adjust  to  a  straight  line  and  at 
proper  distance ;  to  align  ;  as,  to  dress  the  ranks. 

3.  {Med.)  To  treat  methodically  with  remedies,  band- 
ages, or  curative  appliances,  aa  a  sore,  an  ulcer,  a 
wound,  or  a  wounded  or  diseased  part. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  good  order  ;  to  arrange  ;  spe- 
cifically :  {a)  To  prepare  for  use ;  to  tit  forauy  use ;  to  ren- 
der suitable  for  an  intended  purpose  ;  to  get  readj* :  as,  to 
dress  a  slain  animal ;  to  dress  meat ;  fo  dress  leather  or 
cloth ;  to  dress  or  trim  a  lamp ;  to  dress  a  garden  ;  to 


iphon  ;    <•    Excur- 
reiit  Siphon. 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    Gm  ;    pity  ;    food,    ftfbt  ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 


go  ;    sins,   ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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dress  ahOTse,  by  currying  and  rubbing;  to  dress  grain, 
by  cleansing  it ;  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  dre^is  ores, 
by  sorting  and  separating  them. 

And  theLr>rdGod  took  the  ff  an,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 

of  IMen  to  drr-As  it.  <^'^"-  '»■  -l^- 

Wiien  he  dresseth  the  lamps  he  shall  burn  incense,    l-s.  xxx.  '. 

Three  hundred  horses  .  .  .  smoothly  ilre-^seif.     DryJcn. 

Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea  flower.  Tennyson. 

If  he  felt  obliged  to  expostulate,  he  might  have  dresseil  his 
censures  in  a  kinder  form.  Larlyle. 

{b)  To  cut  to  proper  dimensions,  or  give  proper  shape 
to,  as  to  a  tool  by  hammering  ;  also,  to  smooth  or  finish. 
{(•)  To  put  in  proper  condition  by  appareliug,  as  the 
body  ;  to  put  clothes  upon ;  to  apparel ;  to  invest  with 
garments  or  rich  decorations ;  to  clothe  ;  to  deck. 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility.  Sha}:, 

Prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till  thy  return.  Hhak. 
((/)  To  break  and  train  for  use,  as  a  horse  or  other  animal. 

To  dress  tip  or  out,  to  dress  elaborately,  artificially,  or 
pompously.  *'  You  see  very  often  a  king  of  J^ngland  or 
France  dressed  vj'  like  a  Julius  C;tsar.'  A'l<ti.^«,}  —To 
dreBB  a  ship  (yanf.),  to  ornament  her  by  hoisting  the  na- 
tional colors  at  the  peak  and  mastheads,  and  settuig  the 
jack  fon^-ard  ;  when  dressed  j'tdl,  the  signal  fiags  aud  pen- 
nants are  added.    Ham.  A'av.  Encyc. 

Syn.  —  To  attire;  apparel;  clothe;  accouter;  array; 
robe  ;  rig ;  trim  ;  deck ;  adoru  ;  embellish. 

Dress  (drSs),  v.  i.  1.  {Mil.)  To  arrange  one's  self 
in  due  position  in  a  line  of  soldiers  ;  —  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  form  alignment  in  ranks  ;  as,  Right,  dress! 

2.  To  clothe  or  apparel  one's  self;   to  put  on  one's 

garments ;  to  pay  particular  regard  to  dress  ;  as,  to  drpss 

quickly.     "  To  dress  for  a  ball."  Latham. 

To  flaunt,  to  '/(Tss-,  to  dance,  to  thrum.         Teunysoji. 

To  dresB  to  the  right.  To  dresE  to  the  left.  To  dreBB  on 
the  center  (AId.>,  to  form  alignment  witli  reference  to 
tlie  suldier  on  the  extreme  right,  or  left,  or  in  the  center, 
of  the  rank,  who  serves  as  a  guide. 

Dress,  n.  1.  That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or 
ornament  of  the  body;  clothes;  garments;  habit;  ap- 
parel.    "  In  your  soldier's  dress.^^  Shah. 

2.  A  lady's  gown  ;  as,  a  silk  or  a  velvet  dress. 

3.  Attention  to  apparel,  or  skill  lu  adjusting  it. 

Men  of  pKasurr,  dress,  and  gallantry.  Pope. 

4.  {Milling)  The  system  of  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
millstone.  Knight. 

Dreas  chcle.  See  under  Circle.  —  Dreas  parade  (Mil.),  a 
paradi-  in  full  imiform  for  review. 

Dress'  coat  (kot' ).  A  coat  with  skirts  behind  only, 
as  distinct  from  the  frock  coat,  of  wluch  the  .skirts  sur- 
round the  body.  It  is  worn  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
The  dress  coat  of  officers  of  the  United  States  army  is  a 
full-.skirted  frock  coat. 

Dress'er  (dres'er),  Ji.  1.  One  who  dresses;  one  who 
puts  in  order  or  makes  ready  for  use  ;  one  who  puts  on 
clothes  or  ornaments. 

2.  (Miriing)  A  kind  of  pick  for  shaping  large  coal. 

3.  An  a.ssistant  in  a  hospital,  whose  office  it  is  to  dress 
wounds,  sores,  etc. 

4.  [F.  dre.<;soir.  See  Dress,  v.  t.']  (n)  A  table  or 
bf'nch  on  which  meat  and  other  things  are  dressed,  or 
prepared  for  use.  (b)  A  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  to 
receive  dishes  and  cooking  utensils. 

The  pfwtcT  plates  on  the  'trrss^r 
Caught  and  reflected  tlie  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sun- 
bhmc.  Longfellotr.  i 

Dress'  goods'  (gSodz').  A  term  appUed  to  fabrics  for  , 
the  gowns  of  women  and  girls ;  —  most  commonly  to 
fabrics  made  of  mixed  materials,  but  also  applicable  to 
silks,  printed  linens,  and  calicoes. 

Dress'i-ness  (-t-nSs),  n.     The  Btate  of  being  dressy. 

Dress'lng,  n.  1.  Dress;  raiment;  e.specially,  orna- 
mental habiliment  or  attire.  B.  Jon.son. 

2.  (Sr/rg.)  An  application  (a  remedy,  bandage,  etc.)  to 
a  sore  or  wound.  Wisfman. 

3.  Dlanure  or  compoKt  spread  over  land.  When  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface,  it  is  called  a  top-dres.^iing. 

4.  {Cookery)  (a)  A  preparation  to  fit  food  for  use  ;  a 
condiment;  as,  a  dressing  for  aalad.  (b)  The  stuffing  of 
fowls,  pigs,  etc. ;  forcemeat. 

5.  Gum,  starch,  and  the  like,  used  in  stiffening  or  fin- 
ishing silk,  linen,  and  other  fabrics. 

6.  An  ornamental  finish,  as  a  molding  around  doors, 
windows,  or  on  a  ceiling,  etc. 

7-  Castigation  ;  scolding  ; — often  with  cfo»'n.  \^Colloq.'] 
DresBlng^caBe,  a  case  of  toilet  utensils.  —  Dreafllng  for- 
ceps, a  variety  of  forceps,  shap'^d  like  a  pair  of  ."scissors, 
u»ed  in  dressing  wounds.  —  Dresalng  gown,  a  light  gown, 
such  as  is  used  by  a  person  wliilc  <lrcHsiiig  ;  a  study  gown. 
-  Dressing  room,  an  ajtartnu-nt  apprniTJali-d  for  makuig 
one's  toilet.  ~  Dreafllng  table,  a  table  :it  uliirli  n  person 
may  dress,  and  on  wluch  articlea  lur  tin-  tdili-t  stand.  — 
Top-drof>alng,  manure  or  compost  Bpreud  uver  laud  and 
not  wnrkfd  into  the  soil. 

Dress'maK'er  (-mSk'er),  n.    A  maker  of  gowns,  or 
fitmilar  griniK'iits  ;  a  niantuamaker. 
DreBS'mak'lng,  n.    The  art,  process,  or  occupation, 

of  making  ilr''-''"',^. 
Dress'yli),  "•    Showy  in  dreas;  attentive  to  drefis. 
A  f/r/'.Mf/  (loimttng  maidservant.  T.  Hook. 

A  neat,  drex^u  gentleman  in  black.        H'.  Irving. 
Drest  fdrPst),  p.  p.  of  Dress. 
Dretch  (dr6ch),  I'. /.  &i.    See  DRRcrHE.     [06.».] 
Droul  Mri)IJ,  r.  i.    To  drool.     [O/m.  | 
Drev'll  (drcvll),  7?,.    A  fool;  a  drudge.    See  Drivel, 
Drew  'drii),  imp.  of  Dkaw. 

Drey  MrS),  n.     A  Hquirrel's  nest.    See  Dray.     {Ohs."] 
Droye  fdra),  cf.     Dry.     {()hx.'\  Chancer. 

Dreyn'te  (dran't<0.  imp.,  Dreynt  (drant),  p.  ;?.,  of 

DiiKNfH  to  drown.      \^()h.f.\  ('hniirrr. 

Drib  (drTb),  v.t.    {imp.  S:  p.  p.  DRinnp.n  (dribd) ; 

p,  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Duisbino,  J     [Cf.  Dnir.]    To  do  by  little 


and  little  ;  as :  (a)  To  cut  off  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  crop. 
(6)  To  appropriate  unlawfully  ;  to  filch ;  to  defalcate. 

He  who  drives  their  bargains  drifm  a  pail.     Jfryden. 
(c)  To  lead  along  step  by  step  ;  to  entice. 

With  daily  lies  she  drihs  thee  into  cost.        Dn/den. 

Drib  (drib),  V.  t.  &  i.  {Archery)  To  shoot  (a  shaft) 
so  as  to  pierce  on  the  descent.     \_0'bs.~[      Sti  P.  Hidney. 

Drib,  n.     A  drop.     [Obs.'l  Su-ijt. 

Drlb'ber  {-ber),  7^  One  who  dribs;  one  who  shoots 
weakly  or  badly.     lObs.']  Aschum. 

Drlb^ble  (drlb'b'l),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dribbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Dribbling  (-bllng).]  [Freq.  of 
drib,  which  is  a  variant  of  drip.]  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
small  drops,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops  ;  as,  water 
dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot ;  to  drivel. 

3.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly.  lOb.s.J  ''The  dribblirig 
dart  of  love."  Shah.  (Meas.  jur  iVeus.,  i.  3, '-').  [Perhaps 
an  error  for  dribbing.} 

DllbOole,  V.  t.    To  let  fall  in  droi)S. 

Let  the  cook  .  .  .  dri/jblt  it  all  the  way  upstairB.      Sirij't. 

Drlbn)le.  ".  A  drizzling  shower  ;  a  falling  or  le;iking 
in  drop.s.     ICollog.'} 

Drib'bler  (drlb'bler),  n.     One  who  dribbles. 

Drib'blet  (-blSt),  i  n,      [From    Dribble.]      A   small 

Drlb'let  (-let),  )  piece  or  part;  a  small  sum;  a 
small  quantity  of  money  in  making  up  a  sum  ;  as,  the 
money  was  paid  in  dribblets. 

When  made  up  in  drPthJet.^,  as  they  could,  their  best  securities 
were  at  an  interest  of  twi'lvc  per  Ciiit.  Lurke. 

Drie  (dre),  V,  t.     [See  Dree.]    To  endure.     \Obs.] 

So  causelesse  such  drede  for  to  drir.         Chnnrcr. 

Dried  (drid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Dry.  Also  adj. ;  as, 
dried  apples. 

Dri'er  (dri'er),  ii.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dries; 
that  which  may  expel  or  absorb  moisture  ;  a  desiccative  ; 
as,  the  sun  and  a  northwesterly  wind  are  great  driers  of 
the  earth. 

2.  {Pai7it.)  Drying  oil ;  a  substance  mingled  with  the 
oil  used  in  oil  paintin?  to  make  it  dry  quicklj-. 

Dii'er,  compar.,  Dri'est,  superl.,  of  Dry,  a. 

Drift  (drift),  n.     [From  Drive;  akin  to   LG.   &  D. 
drift  a  driving,  Icel.  drijt  snowdrift,  Dan.  drift  drift,  im- 
pulse, drove,  herd,  pasture,  common,  G.  tri/t  pasturage, 
drove.    See  Drive.]     1.  A  driving;  a  violent  movement. 
The  draeon  drew  himfself]  away  with  drift  of  his  wings. 

Kinr,  Jlisau.id,.;-  (1^2). 

2.  The  act  or  motion  of  drifting  ;  the  force  which  im- 
pels or  drives ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  impulse. 

A  bad  man.  bein"  under  tlic  (trit't  of  any  passion,  will  follow 
the  impulse  of  it  till  SL.nuthiuy  interpose.  ^-jut/i. 

3.  Course  or  direction  along  which  anything  is  driven  ; 
setting.     "  Our  drift  was  south."  Hakluyi. 

4.  The  tendency  of  an  act,  argument,  course  of  con- 
duct, or  the  like ;  object  aimed  at  or  intended  ;  inten- 
tion ;  hence,  also,  import  or  meaning  of  a  sentence  or 
discourse ;  aim. 

lie  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compliment  on 

his  country  in  general.  Addi.^on- 

Now  thou  knowcst  my  drift.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

5.  That  which  is  driven,  forced,  or  urged  along ;  as : 
{a)  Anything  driven  at  random.  *'  Some  log  ...  a  use- 
less f/rV/V-''  Dnjden.  (i)  A  mass  of  matter  which  has 
been  driven  or  forced  onward  together  in  a  body,  or 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  etc.,  esp.  by  wind  or  water; 
as,  a  drift  of  snow,  of  ice,  of  sand,  aud  the  like. 

Drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  Poj)€. 

We  got  the  bri-  a  good  bed  in  the  rushins  drift  [of  ice].     Kane. 
(r)  A  drove  or  flock,  as  of  cattle,  sheep,  birds.     [Ofo.] 

Cattle  coming  over  the  bridge  (with  their  great  drf/'ts  ch-ing 
much  duinage  to  tlie  highways).  Fuller. 

6.  {Areh.)  The  horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  of  an 
arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments.    [Ji.]  Knight. 

7.  {Geol.)  A  collection  of  loose  earth  and  rocks,  or 
bowlders,  which  have  been  distributed  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface,  especially  in  latitudes  north 
of  forty  degrees,  by  the  agency  of  ice. 

8.  In  South  Africa,  a  ford  in  a  river. 

9.  {Merh.)  A  slightly  taper-jd  tool  of  steel 
for  enlarging  or  shaping  a  hole  in  metal,  by 
being  forced  or  driven  into  or  through  it ;  a 
broach. 

10.  {Mil.)  (a)  A  tool  u.sed  in  driving 
down    compactly    the    composition    con-      Smooth  Drift 
tained  in  a  rocket,  or  like  firework,     {b)     (jjj;    tri-lchiViL' 
A  deviation  from  the  line  of  fire,  peculiar    riVet*  holes, 
to  oblong  projectiles. 

11.  {Minirtg)  A  passage  driven  or  cut  between  shaft 
and  shaft ;  a  driftway  ;  a  small  subterranean  gallery  ;  an 
adit  or  tunnel. 

12.  (AVw/.)  («)  The  distance  through  which  a  current 
flows  in  a  given  time.  (?))  The  angle  which  the  line  of 
a  flhip'B  motion  makes  with  the  meridian,  in  drifting. 
(c)  The  distance  to  which  a  vessel  is  carried  off  from  her 
desired  eourse  by  the  wind,  current.s,  or  other  causes. 
((/)  The  place  in  a  deep-wnisted  vessel  where  tlie  sheer  in 
raised  and  the  rail  is  cut  off,  and  usually  terminated  with 
a  scroll,  or  driftpiece.  {r)  The  distance  between  the  two 
blorks  of  a  tackle, 

13.  The  difference  between  the  size  of  a  bolt  and 
the  hole  into  wJiich  it  is  driven,  or  between  the  rircum- 
ferciK^e  of  a  hoop  and  that  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  to 
be  driven. 

ItrTr  '  IMft  is  used  also  either  adjectively  or  as  tho  first 
part  of  a  comiK>und.    Sen  Drift,  a. 

Drift  of  the  forest  (f^  /Cnrf.  Kntr),  an  examination  or  view 
of  the  cattln  in  a  foroRt,  in  order  to  see  wliose  tliey  are. 
whether  tliey  are  commonable,  and  to  determine  wlic-tlu'r 
or  not  the  forest  is  surcharged.  linrrill. 

Drift.  V.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Dripted  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n. 
Driftino.]     1.  To  float  or  be  driven  along  by,  or  as  by, 


a  current  of  water  or  air  ;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern  ;  a 
raft  drifted  ashore  ;  the  balloon  drifts  slowly  east. 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbor  bar.  C'lU-ridge. 

2.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of  wind  ;  to  be 
driven  into  heaps  ;  as,  snow  or  sand  drifts. 

3.  {Mining)  To  make  a  drift;  to  examine  a  vein  or 
ledge  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
metals  or  ores  ;  to  follow  a  vein  ;  to  prospect.     \_U.  S.'\ 

Drift  (drift),  ?•.  t.  1.  To  drive  or  carry,  as  currents 
do  a  floating  body.  J.  H.  Kenrnnn. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps;  as,  a  current  of  wind  drifts 
snow  or  sand. 

3.  {Mach.)  To  enlarge  or  shape,  as  a  hole,  with  a 
drift. 

Drift,  a.  That  causes  drifting  or  that  is  drifted  ;  mov- 
able by  wind  or  currents ;  as,  drift  currents ;  drift  ice  ; 
drift  mud.  K<uie. 

Drift  anchor.  See  Sea  anchor,  and  also  Drag  sail^  under 
Drag,  K.— Drift  epoch  (dfol.).  the  glacial  epoch.  —  Drift 
net,  a  kind  of  fisliing  net.  —  Drift  aalL  Same  as  Drag  sail. 
See  under  Drag,  n. 

Drift'age  (-uj ;  48),  71.  1.  Deviation  from  a  ship's 
course  due  to  leeway. 

2.  Anything  that  drifts. 

Drift'bOlt'  (-boltO,  n.  A  bolt  for  driving  out  other 
bolts. 

Driftless,  a.  Having  no  drift  or  direction;  withou*; 
aim  ;  purposeless. 

Driit'plece'  (-pes'),7i.  {ShiphuihUng)  An  upright  or 
curved  piece  of  timber  connecting  the  plank  sheer  with 
the  gunwale  ;  also,  a  scroll  terminating  a  rail. 

Drift'pln'  (-pin'),  «•  {Mech.)  A  smooth  drift.  See 
Drift.  )).,*J. 

Drift'way'  (-wa'),  n.  1.  A  common  way,  road,  or 
path,  for  driving  cattle.  Cowell.    BurrilL 

2.  (Mining)  Same  as  Drift,  11. 

Drift'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  Seaweed  drifted  to  the  shore 
by  tlie  wind.  Daruin. 

Drift'wind'  (-wind'),  7(.  A  driving  wind;  a  wind 
that  drives  snow,  sand,  etc.,  into  heaps.  Beau,  tt  Fl. 

Drift'WOOd'  (-wobd'),  n.  1.  Wood  drifted  or  floated 
by  water. 

2.  Fig.  :  Whatever  is  drifting  or  floating  as  on  water. 

The  current  of  Immanity,  with  its  lieavy  proportion  of  very 
usi  luss  lirijtivoud.  xVoc   York  Times. 

Drift'y  (-J),  a.  Full  of  drifts  ;  tending  to  form  drifts, 
as  snow,  and  the  like. 

Drill  (dril),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Drilled  (drfld)  ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Drilling.]  [D.  drillen  to  bore,  drill  (sol- 
diers) ;  probably  akin  to  AS. pyrl ion, pyrelian,  to  pierce. 
See  Thrill.]  1.  To  pierce  or  bore  with  a  drill,  or  as 
with  a  drill ;  to  perforate  ;  as,  to  drill  a  bole  into 
a  rock  ;  to  drill  a  piece  of  metal. 

2.  To  train  in  the  military  art ;  to  exercise 
diligently,  as  soldiers,  in  military  evolutions  and 
exercises ;  hence,  to  instruct  thorouglily  in  the 
rudiments  and  methods  of  any  art  or  branch  of 
knowledge ;  to  discipline. 

He  [Frederic  the  Great]  drilled  his  people,  as  he  tlriU-d 
his  grenadiers.  J/unmlini. 

Drill,  V.  i.  To  practice  an  exercise  or  exercises ; 
to  train  one's  self. 

Drill,  n.  1.  An  instrument  with  an  edged  or 
pointed  end  used  for  making  holes  in  hard  sub- 
stances ;  strictly,  a  tool  that  cuts  with  its  end,  by 
revolving,  as  in  drilling  metals,  or  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  as  in  drilling  stone;  also,  a  drill  press. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  act  or  exercise  of  training  soldiers 
in  the  military  art,  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  in  the 
execution  of  evolutions,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  dili- 
gent and  strict  instruction  and  exercise  in  the  rudi- 
ments aud  methods  of  any  business ;  a  kind  or 
method  of  military  exercises;  as,  infantry  drill 
talion  drill ;  artillery  drill. 

3.  Any  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  enforced  will 
regularity  and  bj' constant  repetition  ;  as, 
a  severe  (//■///  in  Latin  grammar. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  marine  gastropod,  of  sev- 
eral species,  which  kills  oysters  and  other 
bivalves  by  drilling  holes  through  the 
shell.  The  most  destructive  kind  is 
Vrosnlpinx  cincrea. 

Bow  drill.  Breast  drill.  See  under  Bow, 
Breast.  -  Cotter  drill,  or  Traverse  drill,  a 
machine  tool  for  drilling  slots.  --  Diamond 
drill.  S.-c  under  Diami'np. —DrUl  Jig.  See 
undiT  .ha  Drill  pin.  tiie  pin  in  a  lock 
wliirli  nitiTs  tin-  hollow  stem  of  tho  k.'y. 

—  Drill  Bergeant  iMif.  1.  a  noncommis.'iioned 
officer  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  soldiers 
as  to  their  duties,  and  to  train  them  to 
military    exercises    and    evolutions.—     Oyster  Drill  (feo- 
Vertical  drill,  a  drill  press.  sal]>i>u  cm*,  ,  <  »). 

Drill,  r.  t.     fCf.  Trill  to  trickle,  ^"*-  ^'^^'■ 

Trickle.  Drirrle.  and  W.  rhillio  to  put  in  a  row,  drill.] 

1.  To  cause  to  flow  in  drills  or  rillx  or  by  trickling;  to 
drain  by  trickling;  as,  waters  drilled  through  a  Handy 
stratum.      [/.'.]  Thomson. 

2.  To  sow,  as  seeds,  by  dribbling  them  along  a  furrow 
or  in  ft  row,  like  a  trickling  rill  of  w.iter. 

3.  To  entice ;  to  allure  from  step  to  step ;  to  decoy ; 

—  with  on.     [Obs."] 

She  drilled  him  on  to  flve.nnd-flfty.  Additon. 

4.  To  cause  to  slip  or  waste  away  by  degrees.     [06.«.] 
This  nccidint  hath  drdled  away  the  whole  sununer.    ^uift. 

Drill,  1'.  (.    1.  To  trickle.    lObs.  or  J?.]  Sa7}dys. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

Drill.  7;.  1.  A  small  trickling  stream;  aril!.  [Obs."] 
SpriniTN  Hiroiigh  the  pleasantmendow!*  i")ur  their  dnll.i.  Samh/n. 

2.  (Agr.)  (a)  An  implement  for  making  holes  {or  row- 
ing seed,  and  Hnniotinicft  so  formed  as  to  contain  reeds 
and  droj)  them  into  tho  hole  made,  (b)  A  light  furrow 
or  channel  made  to  put  seed  into  in  sowing,  (c)  A  row 
of  Boetl  sown  in  a  furrow. 
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^^^  Drill  is  used  adjectively,  or  aa  the  first  part  of  a 
Coiiii")un«l ;  as,  drill,  barrow  or  drill-hATXow  ;  drill  hua- 
barnliy  ;  drill  plow  or  drill-plow. 

Drill  barrow,  a  wlieeled  iiiipleiiient  for  i>I:uitiTiir  h»hm1  in 
<lrilla. —Drill  bow,  a  -small  bow  iiMt-tl  tor  tlic  r'uriniH.-  of 
xapidly  turning  a  drill  arninnl  u  liicli  lli.-  I.mvst  i  iii^'  l;iki'S 
a  turn. —Drill  harrow,  a  liiurinv  used  tor  .stiniiii:  tlin 
Eroniid  between  rowa  or  drills.  —  Drill  plow,  ur  Drill  plough, 
a  sort  of  plow  for  sowing  i:;rain  in  drills. 

Drill  (drtl),  K.    [Cf.  Mandrill.]   (Zml/.)  A  large  Afri- 
can baboon   {('i/nocf- 
phnlus  leucopfiH'-zt.'i). 

Drill,  n.  [Usually 
an;;/.]  (il/((;iJ//.)  Same 

as  DUILLINQ. 

Imperial  drill,  alinon 
falinc  having  two 
threads  in  the  warp 
and  three  iu  the  till- 
'ing. 

Drill'er(-«r),  n.  One 
-who,  or  that  which, 
drilLs. 

Drill'ing.n.  l.Tlio 
act  uf  piercing  with  a 
■drill. 

2.   A  training  by  repeated  exorcises. 

Drliring,  >i .     Tlie  act  of  using  a  drill  in  sowing  seeds. 

Drilling,  n.  [Ct.  drillieh,  fr.  L.  Irilix  having  three 
rthreads,  fr.  the  root  of  t  res  three  -f  licitn/i  a  thread  of  the 
warp.  See  Thuee,  and  cf.  Twill.]  {Mtmii/.)  A  heavy, 
-twilled  fabric  of  linen  or  cotton. 

Drill 'mas 'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  One  who  teaches  drill, 
■esptu:i;illy  in  the  way  of  gymnastics.  Muraiilfii/. 

Drill'  press''  (prls')-     A  machine  for  drilling  holes  in 
metal,  the  drill  being  pressed  to 
•the   metal    by  the   action   of   a 
-screw. 

Drlll'stock'  (-at5k'),  n.  {Mech.) 
A  contrivance  for  holding  and 
■lurning  a  drill.  A'nif/ht. 

Drl'ly  (dri'ly),  adv.  See  Dryly. 
Tkackerfiy. 

II  Drrmys  (dri'mT.s),  71.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  5()t^u?  sharp,  acrid.]  (Bot.) 
A  genua  of  magnoliaceous  trees. 
Briiiujs  aromalica  furnishes  Win- 
ter's bark. 

Drink  (drtnk),  V.  i.  [imp. 
Drank  (drink ),  formerly  Drunk 
*(drfliik);  p.  p.  Drdnk,  Drunken 
<-'n);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Drinking. 
I}runken  isnow  rarely  used,  except 
as  a  verbal  adj.  in  sense  of  habitu- 
ally intoxicated ;  the  form  rfroHt, 
not  infrequently  used  aa  a  p.  p.,  is  not  so  analogical.]  [AS. 
■drincan  ;  akin  to  OS.  driukan^I).  driiiken,  G.  trinkcn, 
Icel.  drekka,  Sw.  dricka,  Dan.  drikkc,  Goth,  driykan. 
•Cf.  Drench,  Drunken,  Drown.]  1.  To  swallow  any- 
thing liquid,  for  quenching  thirst  or  other  purpose  ■,  to 
imbibe ;  to  receive  or  partake  of,  as  if  in  satisfaction  of 
"thirst ;  as,  to  drink  from  a  spring. 

Gird  thyeelf.  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunlfii ;  and 

:afterwiird  thou  slialt  eat  and  driiik,  L>ikc  xvii.  H. 

lie  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.     Job  xxi.  '20, 

Drink  of  the  cup  that  can  not  cloy.  Kcble. 

2.  To  quaff  exliilarating  or  intoxicating  liquors,  in 
■anerrinient  or  feasting  ;  to  carouse ;  to  revel ;  hence,  to 
■take  alcoholic  liquors  to  excess;  to  be  intemperate  in  the 
Tuse  of  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors  ;  to  tipple.   Pope. 

And  they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.     Oen.  xliii.  "A. 
Bolingbroke  always  spoke  freely  when  he  had  dntnk  frfely. 

Tliackerai/. 
To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking ;  to  wish  well  to,  in 
"the  act  of  taking  the  cup;  to  pledge  in  drinking. 
1  -Irink  to  the  general  jov  "f  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Baiiquo.  S/iak. 

Drink,  '■■  t-  1.  To  swallow  (a  liquid)  ;  to  receive,  as 
-a  riuid,  into  the  stomach ;  to  imbibe ;  as,  to  dririk  milk 
*r  water. 

There  lies  she  with  the  blessed  gods  in  bliss. 
There  drink.'<  the  nectar  with  ambrosia  nnxi:d.    Spenser. 
The  bowl  of  punch  which  was  brewed  and  drimk  in  Mrs. 
■Betty's  room.  T/ittckcruy. 

2-  To  take  in  (a  liquid),  in  any  manner ;  to  suck  up  ; 
to  absorb  ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  vioiet3  dHnk  the  stream.        Drtjden. 

3.  To  take  in ;  to  receive  within  one,  through  the 
.senses  ;  to  inhale  ;  to  hear  ;  to  see. 

To  <irtnk  the  cooler  air.  Tennysoti. 

My  para  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Ol  that  tonfiue's  utterance.  Shak. 

Let  nic  .  .  .  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.     l'o}iv. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco.     {_Obs.'] 

And  some  men  now  live  ninety  years  andnast, 

Who  never  (/rrtJiA.- tobacco  first  nor  last.    7(ty/or  (lf).30). 

To  drink  down,  to  act  on  by  drinking  ;  to  reduce  or  sub- 
■diie ;  as.  to  drink  down  unkindness.  Shak.  —  To  drink 
in,  to  take  into  one's  self  by  drinking,  or  as  by  drinking  ; 
to  receive  and  appropriate  as  in  satisfaction  of  thirst. 
■*'Song  wa.4  tin-  form  . if  litt-rature  whicli  he  [Burns]  had 
drxiik  In  Irnui  his  ■■riidli-."  ./.  C.  S/i./irp. —  To  drink  off 
■rj;' up.  to  drink  till"  wlioh- Lit  a  drnui^ht  ;  a.i^,  to  driuk  "jf  a. 
i-up  of  cordial.  -  To  drink  the  health  of,  or  To  drink  to  the 
health  of,  to  drink  whUe  expressing  good  wishes  for  the 
Jie;dth  or  welfare  of . 

Drink,  n.  1.  Liquid  to  be  swallowed;  any  fluid  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  for  quenching  thirst  or  for 
■other  purposes,  as  water,  coffee,  or  decoctions. 

Give  nie  some  drink,  Titinius.  .Vmk. 

2.  Specifically,  intoxicating  liquor;  as,  when  (/ri?iA-  is 
iin,  wit  is  out. 

Drink  money,  or  Drink  penny,  an  allowance,  or  perquisite, 
given  to  buy  drink;  .a  gratuity. —Drink  offering  (ib'rr//>/.). 


an  offering  of  wine,  etc.,  in  the  Jewish  rellgiouB  wrvicp.  — 
In  drink,  drunk.  *'  The  poor  monster  's  in  drijik.^^  $Shnk. 
—  Strong  drink,  intoxicating  liquor :  eep.,  liquor  (-ontaining 
a  lartcc  proportion  of  alfohol.  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  .tlro/nj 
tlriiik  i.s  i;it;ing."    Prov.  xx.  1. 

Drink'a-ble  (drTnk'A-bM),  a.  Capable  of  being  drunk  ; 
Huitiilfli-  lor  drink;  potable.  NnranUnj.  Also  used  MUb- 
htant.ivi'ly,  cnp.  in  the  plural.     ,Strrlc. 

Drlnk'a-blenesB,  /'.     State  of  being  drinkable. 

Drlnk'er  {-i-i),  ><.  Om-  who  drinks;  as,  the  effocts 
of  tea  on  tin;  drinkrr ;  also,  one  wlio  drinks  npirituoufl 
liiinorH  to  exceas;  a  drunkard. 

Drinker  moth  {Zo'ol.)^  a  large  British  moth  (Odoneatis 
potatnrio). 

Drink'lng,  7'.  1.  Tlieact  of  one  who  drinks;  the  act 
of  inil.ibiiiK. 

2.  The  practice  of  partaking  to  excess  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

3.  An  entertainment  with  liquors;  a  carouKal. 

Ltf  '  I>riiikiiiij  i.4  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  jiart 
of  a  roriipound  ;  as,  a  drivkinfj  song,  drinkimj  cup,  drink- 
iii'l  gla.sH,  iliiiiLiiiij  liouse,  etc. 

Drinking  horn,  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  a  liorn. 

Drlnk'Iess,  a.     Destitute  of  drink.  f'fi>i)/ccr. 

Drip  (drip),  r.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Dripped  (dript)  or 
Driit  ;  j>.  ]ir,  S:  vh.  n.  Dripping.]  [Akin  to  LG.  drip- 
pfHy  Dan.  dn/pp/',  from  a  noun.  See  Drop.]  1.  To  fall 
in  drops  ;  as,  water  drip';  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  let  fall  drops  of  moisture  or  liquid ;  as,  a  wet 
garment  drips. 

Tlie  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel.  Ttiini/son. 

Drip,  V.  t.     To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Winch  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.    Sirij't. 

Drip,  ■)>.  1.  A  falling  or  letting  fall  in  drops;  a  drip- 
ping ;  that  which  drips,  or  falls  in  drops. 

The  li^ht  driii  of  the  suspended  oar.  Jiijron. 

2.  {Arch.)  Tliat  part  of  a  cornice,  sill  course,  or  other 
horizontal  memlnT,  which  projects  beyond  the  rest,  and 
is  of  such  section  as  to  throw  off  the 
rain  water. 

Right  of  drip  (Lau'\  an  easement  or 
servitudii  by  which  a  man  has  tlie  right 
to  have  the  water  flowing  from  his  house 
fall  1)11  tiie  land  of  his  neighbor. 

Drlp'ping,  v.  1.  A  falling  in  drops, 
or  tlie  sound  so  made. 

2.  That  which   falls  in  drops,  as  fat      Drip  (vlrcA.). 
from  meat  in  roasting. 

Dripping  pan.  a  pan  for  receiving  the  fat  which  drips 
from  lutjat  in  roasting. 

Drip'ple  {-p'l),  a.  [From  Drip,  cf.  Dribdle.]  Weak  or 
rare.     [Olis.'\ 

Drlp'Stone^  (-ston'),  n.  {Arch.)  A  drip,  when  made 
of  stone.     See  Drip,  2. 

Drive  (driv),  r.  t.  \imp.  Drove  (drov),  formerly 
Dravb  (drav)  ;  p.  p.  Driven  (drTv''n) ;  7).  pr.  A-  vh.  n. 
Driving.]  [AS.  drljan;  akin  to  OS.  driban,  D.  drijren^ 
OHG.  Irlba/t.,  G.  tredjen,  Icel.  drlJ'Oy  Gotb.  dreiban.  Cf. 
Drift,  Drove.]  1.  To  impel  or  urge  onward  by  force  in 
a  direction  away  from  one,  or  along  before  one ;  to  push 
forward  ;  to  compel  to  move  on  ;  to  cotnmunicate  motion 
to ;  a.s,  to  drive  cattle  ;  to  drive  a  nail ;  smoke  drives 
persons  from  a  room. 

A  storm  cumc  on  and  t/rarr  tliem  into  Pylos.  Jowcft  (  Tlitid/d.). 

Shield  pressed  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along.    Pope. 

Go  d.ivc  the  deer  and  drag  the  finny  prey.         Pope. 

2.  To  urge  on  and  direct  the  motions  of,  as  the  beasts 
wbicli  draw  a  vehicle,  or  the  vehicle  borne  by  them  ; 
hence,  also,  to  take  in  a  carriage  ;  to  convey  in  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  beasts ;  as,  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses  or  a 
stage  ;  to  drive  a  person  to  his  own  door. 

How  .  .  .  proud  he  was  to  drive  sucli  a  brother  !     Thackeray. 

3.  To  urge,  impel,  or  hurry  forward  ;  to  force  ;  to  con- 
strain ;  to  urge,  press,  or  bring  to  a  point  or  state ;  as, 
to  drive  a  person  by  necessity,  by  persuasion,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  by  argument,  and  the  like.  **  Enough  to 
drive  one  mad."  Tenni/son. 

He,  ilrircn  to  dismount,  threatened,  if  I  did  not  do  the  like, 
to  do  as  much  for  my  hurse  as  tortune  had  done  for  his. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  carry  on ;  to  keep  in  motion ;  to  conduct ;  to 
prosecute.     [Now  used  only  colloquially.]  Bacon. 

TJie  trade  of  life  can  not  be  driven  without  partners.     Collier. 
6.  To  clear,  by  forcing  away  what  is  contained. 

To  drii'e  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.    Dnjdcn. 

6.  {Mining)  To  dig  horizontally;  to  cut  a  horizontal 
gallery  or  tunnel.  Tomlinson. 

7.  To  pass  away  ; — said  of  time.     \_Obs.'\        Chaucer. 
U^^  Drive,  in  all  its  senses,  implies  forcible  or  violent 

action.  It  is  the  reverse  of  to  lead.  To  drive  a  body  is  to 
move  it  by  applying  a  force  behind  ;  to  lend  is  to  cause  to 
move  by  applying  tlie  force  before,  orinfront.  Ittakesa 
variety  of  meaning.'^,  according:  to  th..-  ..bjiMtsby  whicb  it 
is  followed  ;  as, /(J  •Irive  an  •  wiinc.  t<i  dirt-et  ;uid  rrgulati- 
its  motions;  to  drive  hxjs,  to  kfrp  tlinu  in  tin-  lurn'iit  "f 
a  river  and  direct  thtm  iu  tht-ir  cuursc  ;  to  drive  jvnthers 
or  dou-u,  to  place  them  in  a  machine,  which,  by  a  current 
of  air,  <l rives  off  the  lightest  to  one  end,  and  collects  them 
by  themselves.  "  My  thrice-t/rj tr«  bed  of  down."  Shak. 
Drive,  v.  ?.  1.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence ;  to 
move  furiously. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails.       Dri/den. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  and  a  driving  tempest.    Prescott. 
Time  drireth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  art-  dumb.        Tenin/wri, 

2.  To  be  forced  along ;  to  be  impelled  ;  to  be  moved 
by  any  physical  force  or  agent ;  to  be  driven. 

The  hull  di-ives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn.  Bip-on. 
The  chaise  drives  to  Mr.  Draper's  chambers.    Tlicckrra'/. 

3.  To  go  by  carriage  ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage  ;  to  proceed 
by  directing  or  urging  on  a  vehicle  or  the  animals  that 
draw  it ;  as,  the  coacliman  drove  to  my  door. 


4.  To  press  forward;  to  aim,  or  tend,  to  a  point;  to 

make  an  effort ;  to  strive  ;  —  UHUally  with  at. 

Lit  them  ttierefore  declare  what  carnal  or  bccular  iutcrcnit  hf* 
drov  Hi.  i^'juth. 

&.  To  dirttrain  for  rent.     [Oi*.] 

To  let  drive,  to  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  with  force  ;  to  at- 
ta':k.     "  J'Viur  roguiJM  iu  buckram  lei  drive  at  me."    Shak. 

Drive  (,dY\\),p.  p.     Driven.     lOb.i.']  Chaucer. 

Drive  (driv),  71.  1.  The  act  ol  driving;  a  trip  or  an 
exciirMioii  in  a  carriage,  as  for  exercise  or  pleasure;  — 
distinguished  from  a  ride  taken  on  Jiorseback. 

2.  A  place  suitable  or  agreeable  for  driving ;  a  road 
prepared  for  driving. 

3.  Violent  or  rapid  motion;  a  rushing  onward  or 
away  ;  usp.,  a  forced  or  hurried  dispatch  ol  buninesB. 

The  Murdstonian  ilrivc  in  busineiin.       J/.  Arnold. 

4.  In  type  founding  and  forging,  an  impreuuiou  or 
m.-itrix,  formed  by  a  punch  or  drift. 

5.  A  colhM-tion  of  objects  that  are  driven ;  a  maut  of 
logM  to  be  lloated  down  a  river.     [CW/07.] 

Syii.  —  See  RiDK. 

Drlve'bOlt'  (-bolt'),  n.   Adrift ;  atool  for  setting  bolts 

hoiM<'. 

Drlv'el  (drTv''l),  V.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DRrvELKD  (-'Id) 
or  JMtiVELLi;!);  ;>.  pr.  &  rb.  it.  Djiivelinu  or  DriveI/- 
LiNo.j  [Cf.  OK.  dnireleu,  drabelen,  drerelert,  drirelen, 
to  slaver,  and  K.  drabble.  Cf.  DiiooL.]  1-  To  slaver ; 
to  let  spittle  drop  or  How  from  the  luoutfa,  like  a  child, 
idiot,  or  dotard. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word  :  cf.  IceL  dra/a  to  talk 
thick.]  To  be  weak  or  foolish ;  to  dote  ;  as,  a  driveling 
hero;  drirelini/hjxe.  Shak.     iJnjden. 

Drlv'el,  7).   i.  Slaver;  saliva  flowing  from  the  montli. 

2.  Inarticulate  or  unmeaning  utterance ;  foolish  talk ; 
babble. 

3.  A  driveler;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.   [_Ohs.'\  Sir  P.Sidney. 

4.  A  servant ;  a  drudge.     [06.?.]  JIuloet. 
Driv'el-er  (-er),  n.     A  slaverer;  a  slabberer ;  an  id- 
iot ;  a  fonl.     [Written  also  drireller.'] 

DrlV'en  (drlv"n),  p.  p.  of  Drive.     Also  adj. 

Driven  well,  a  well  made  by  driving  a  tube  into  the 
eartli  to  an  aqueous  stratum  ; —called  also f/r/'C  irett. 

Drive'pipC  (driv'pip'),  n.  A  pipe  for  forcing  into  the 
eartli. 

Drlv'er  (driv'er),  n.  [From  Dri\-e.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  drives;  the  person  or  thing  that  urges  or 
compels  anything  else  to  move  onward. 

2.  The  person  who  drives  beasts  or  a  carriage ;  a 
coachman  ;  a  charioteer,  etc. ;  hence,  also,  one  who  con- 
trols the  movements  of  a  locomotive. 

3.  An  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves  or  gang  of  convicts 
at  their  work. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  part  that  transmits  motion  to  another 
part  by  contact  with  it,  or  through  an  intermediate  rela- 
tively movable  part,  as  a  gear  wh'.ch  drives  another,  or  a 
lever  which  moves  another  througli  a  link,  etc.  Specif- 
ically :  {a)  The  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive,  (t)  An 
attachment  to  a  lathe,  .spindle,  or  face  plate  to  turn  a 
carrier,  (c)  A  crossbar  on  a  grinding  mill  spindle  to 
drive  the  upper  stone. 

5.  (Naiit.)  The  after  sail  in  a  sl^lp  jr  bark,  being  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  attached  to  a  ^ai^ ;  z  5p"nker.      Totten. 

Driver  ant  (Zo'uL),  a  species  of  African 
stinging  ant ;  one  of  the  visiting  ants 
{Anouima  arcensy,  —80  called  because  they 
move  about  in  vast  armi^^s,  and  drive 
away  or  devour  all  insects  and  other 
small  animals. 

Drlve'way'  (driv'wa'),  n.  A  passage 
or  way  along  or  througli  which  a  carriage 
may  be  driven. 

Driv'lng,  ('.  1.  Having  great  force  of 
impulse  ;  as,  a  drivinfj  wind  or  storm. 

2.  Communicating  force;  impelling;  as, 
a  driving  shaft. 

Driving  axle,  the  axle  of  a  driving  wheel, 
as  in  a  locomotive.  —  Driving   box    iLoeo- 


7/io^(y>,  the  journal  boxof  a  driving  axle.  m„J,,,,„,; 
See  llh(st.  of  Locomoth-e.  —  Driving  note  a.ceZ.) 
(J/i/.f. ).  a  syncopated  note;  a  tone  begun 
on  a  we:ik  p.irtui  n  measure  and  held  through  the  next 
accented  imrt.tlms  anticipating  the  accent  and  driving 
it  through.  Driving  Bpring,  a  spring  fixed  upon  the  box 
of  the  driving  axle  of  a  locomotive  engine  to  support 
the  weight  and  deaden  shocks.  [£"n?.]  \S'€alp.  —  Driving 
wheel  {Math.),  a  wheel  that  communicates  motion;  one 
of  the  large  wheels  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the  connect- 
ing rods  ot  the  engine  are  attached ;  —  called  also,  simply, 
driver.    See  Jllust.  of  Locomott^'E. 

Driv'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  urging  some- 
thing along  ;  the  act  of  pressing  or  mo\Tng  on  furiously. 

2-  Tendency;  drift.     [^.] 

Driz'zle  (drlz'z'l),  v.  i.  {_i"}p.  &  p.  p.  Drizzled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Drizzling  (-zlTng).]  [Prop, 
freq.  of  AS.  dredsan  to  fall.  See  Dreary.]  To  rain 
slightly  in  very  small  drops;  to  fall,  as  water  from  the 
clouds,  slowly  and  in  fine  particles;  as,  it  drizzles; 
drizzlintj  drops  or  rain.     "  Drizzling  tears."      Spenser. 

Driz'zle.  v.  t.  To  shed  slowly  in  Biinute  drops  or  par- 
tides.     "The  air  doth  drizzle  dew."  Shak. 

Dliz'zle,  n.     Fine  rain  or  mist.  HalliwelL 

Driz'zly  (-zlj)'.  «■  Characterized  by  small  rain,  or 
snow ;  moist  and  disagreeable.  "  Winter's  drixly 
reign."  Dryden. 

Drock  (drSk),  n.     A  water  course.     [Prov.  Eng.^ 

Dronand  (dr5fiand).  Dryi^and  (drlf-),  n.  [See 
Drove.]  (Lau-)  An  ancient  yearly  payment  made  by 
some  tenants  to  the  king,  or  to  tlieir  landlords,  for  the 
privilcLje  of  driving  their  cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs 
or  markets.  Coneli. 

Dro'gher  (dro'per),  n.     [Cf.  Drag.]     A  small  craft 

used  in  the  West  India  Islands  to  take  off  sugars,  rum, 

etc.,  to  the  merchantmen  ;  also,  a  vessel  for  transporting 

;  hnnber,  cotton,  etc.,  coastwise  ;  as,  a  lumber  drogher. 

I  [Written  also  rfroper.]  Ham.  A'ar.  Encyc. 
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Drog'man  (drSg'mon),  Drog'o-man  i-t-man),  n.  See 
Braooman. 

Drogue  (drog),  n.   (Xant.)  See  Drag,  n.,  G,  and  I>rag 
sail,  under  Dead,  n. 
Droh  (dro),  imp.  of  Draw.     lObs."]  Chaucer. 

Droll  (droil),  r.  i.  [D.  dniilen  to  mope.]  To  work 
sluggishly  or  slowly;  to  plod.     lObs-l 

Droll,  71.  [D.  tfrujV  sluggard.  Cf.  Droll.]  1.  A 
drudge.     [O&i.]  Beau.  «i-  Fl. 

2-  Mean  labor;  toil.     [0^5.] 

Droit  (droit),  71.  [F.  See  Direct.]  A  right ;  law  in 
its  aspect  of  the  foundation  of  rights ;  also,  in  old  law, 
the  writ  of  right.  Abbott. 

i:  Droit  d'anbaine.  See  under  Aubaixe.  —  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty  It'/tg.  law),  rights  or  perquisites  of  the  Ad- 
niiraltv,  arising  from  seizure  of  an  enemy's  ships  in  port 
on  tlie  breaking  out  of  war.  or  tliose  coming  into  port  in 
iguorauce  of  hostilities  existing,  or  from  such  slnps  as 
are  taken  by  noncommissioned  captors;  also,  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  wrecks,  and  derelict  property  at  sea.  Tlie  umifs 
of  O'imiraltn  are  now  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the 
public  benent. 

Droi'tU-ral  (droi'tu-ral),  a.  {0.  Eng.  Law)  Relating 
to  the  mere  right  of  property,  as  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  possession;  as,  (/rtnY'/nr/ actions.  I0bs.'\  Burrill. 
II  Droitzsch'ka  (droicli'ka),  n.  See  Drosky. 
Droll  (drol),  fl.  [^Compar.  Droller  (-er)  ;  snperl. 
Drollest  C-est).]  {F.  drdle ;  cf.  G.  it  B.  droUig,U3t. 
tlndlig,  D.  drol  a  thick  and  short  person,  a  droll,  Sw. 
troll  a  magical  appearance,  demon,  frolla  to  use  magic 
arts,  enchant,  Dan.  trohl  elf,  imp,  Icel.  troll  giant,  ma- 
gician, e\il  spirit,  monster.  If  this  is  the  origin,  cf. 
Trull.]  Queer,  and  fitted  to  provoke  laughter  ;  ludi- 
crous from  oddity  ;  amusing  .and  strange. 

Syn.  —  Comic;  comical:  farcical;  diverting;  humor- 
ous ;  ridiculous ;  queer ;  odd  ;  waggish  ;  facetious  ;  mer- 
ry :  laughable :  ludicrous.  —  Droll,  Laughable,  Com- 
ical. L'liig/iable  is  the  generic  t*rm,  denoting  anything 
exciting  laughter  or  worthy  uf  lauglitt-i  ;  ro/nical  denotes 
something  humorous  of  tlie  kind  txhil.ited  in  comedies. 
something,  as  it  were,  drani.itically  huinvrnus ;  droll 
stands  lower  on  the  scale,  having  reference  to  persons 
or  things  which  excite  laughter  by  their  buffoonery  or 
oddity.  A  laughable  incideut ;  a  comical  adventure;  a 
droll  story. 

Droll.  7^.    1.  One  whose  pr.actice  it  is  to  raise  mirth  by 
odd  tricks  ;  a  jester  ;  a  buttoon  ;  a  merry-andrew.  Prior. 
2.  Sometliing  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or  sport,  as  a 
pui)pet,  a  farce,  and  the  like. 

DroU,  r.  i.     limp.  &  p.  ;>.  Drolled  (drold);  p.  pr. 
S:  ib.  n.  Drolling.]    To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.   [JV.] 
Droll,  V.  t.    1.  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or  trick  ; 
to  banter  or  jest ;  to  cajole. 

Mlii  thiit  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses,  may  yft  be 
lauehtd  or  drolled  into  them.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  of  ;  to  set  in  a  comical  light.     [i2.] 
This  droUiuff  everytliins  is  rather  fatiguing.   W.  D.  Ilowtlls. 
Droll'er  (-er),  7i.    A  jester;  a  droll.  iOhs.'}    GlanvilL 
DroU'er-y  (-y))  «-/  pi-  Drolleries  (-iz).     [F.  dro- 
lerie.    See  Droll.]    1.  The  quality  of  being  droll ;  sport- 
ive tricks;  buffoonery;  droll  stories;  comical  gestures 
or  manners. 

The  rich  droUtry  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."    Macaulay. 
2.  Something  which  serves  to  raise  mirth;  as:  {a)  A 
puj>pet   show ;    also,   a  puppet.     \_Obs.'\     Shak.     (b)  A 
lively  or  comic  picture.     {_Ols.'\ 

I  b..ii;jht  an  excellent  droUf.rii.  vvhich  I  afterward  parted  with 

to  my  bruthiT  George  of  Wotton.  Erdijn. 

DroU'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  jesting  manner. 

Droirish.  II.     Somewhat  droll.  Stfrne. 

DroU'lst.  /'.     A  droll.     [7?.]  ^  ^        Glaiudl. 

Dro'HtcB-Og'na-tllOQS  (dro'me-5g'ua-thus),    a.     [NL. 

dromaius  emu  +  Gr.  7i'a0o?  jaw.]     {Zo'OL]  Having  the 

structure  of  the  palate  hke  that  of  the  ostrich  and  emu. 

II  Drom'a-tlie'rl-uii:  (drom'a-the'ri-iim).  n.    [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  Spofxds  running  +  drjpiov  beast.     See  Dromedary.] 

{Falcon.)  A  small  extinct  trlassic  mammal  from  North 

Carolina,  tlie  earliest  yet  found  in  America. 

Drome  (drom),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  Spond';  running.  See 
Dromedary.]  (Zo'i'/l.)  The  cTa.h\)\o\t;r  (Uromas (n-deola), 
a  peculiar  North  African  bird,  allied  to  the  oyster  catcher. 
Drom'e-da-ry  (driim't;-du-ry),  n.  /  jjL  Dromedaries 
(-rTz).  [F. 
dro?nadaire, 
LL.  dromeda- 
T  i  n  s ,  f  r.  L. 
dramas  (sc. 
cnmehis),  fr, 
Gr.  6poiJ.a.<; 
nnining,  from 
SpafieiVy  uKcd 
as  aor.  of  rpe- 
Xttv  to  run ; 
cf.  Skr.  dram 
to  run.]  {Zo- 
nl.)  The  Ara- 
bian c  a  m  e  I 
1  C  ti  m  e  I  u  s 
dronifdarius), 
liaving    one 

hump  or  pro-         _         ,,-,-.,,         ,         , 
tuberance    on  Dromedary  (CamHu.  >/ro,nr,inr,u^). 

the  back,  in  distinction  from  tlic  Bactrinn  camel,  which 
huH  two  humps. 

^^^&^  In  Arabia  and  Kgypt  tlio  name  is  rcHtricted  to 
th«!  oett^^r  breeds  of  this  epcricHof  camel.    See  Deloul. 

Drom'ond  (drCm'Qnd),  or  Drom'on  (-lin),  71.  [OF. 
drnniont,  L.  dromo^  fr.  Gr.  Spo^iwc  lit'ht  vt-KscI,  prob.  fr. 
Bprifit'tv  t"  run.  See  I)RnMEDAuy.]  In  the  iMiddle  Ages, 
a  large,  fuMt-sailing  galley,  or  cutter ;  a  large,  swift  war 
Tesocl.     [//vtf.  or  Archaic']  Fuller, 

The  jjreat  ihomnnd  tiwinRlng  from  the  quay.     If*.  Morrig. 

Drone  (drSn),  n.     [OE.  drane  a  dronebee,  AS.  drdn  ; 


akin  to  OS.  dran,  OHG.  treno,  G.  drohne,  Dan.  drone, 
cf.  Gr.  TevOp-qi'T)  a  kin<i  of  wasp,  dial.  Gr.  epoii'af  drone. 
Frob.  named  fr.  the  droning  sound.     See  Dronb,  v.  i.] 

1.  iZvol.)  The  male  of  bees,  esp.  of  the  honeybee.  It 
gathers  no  honey.     See  Honeybee. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 

The  la;y  drout-g  from  the  laborious  hive.      Dryden. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  the  labors  of  others ;  a  lazy,  idle 
fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

By  living  U6  a  drone, \o  he  an  unprofitable  and  unworthy 
member  of  so  noble  and  learned  a  society.  Jiiirtvn. 

3-  That  which  gives  out  a  grave  or  monotonous  tone 
or  dull  sound;  as:  (a)  A  drum.  [065.]  Ilalliwell.  {b) 
The  part  of  the  bagpipe  containing  the  two  lowest  tubes, 
which  alwaj's  sound  the  key  note  and  the  fifth. 

4.  A  humming  or  deep  murmuring  sound. 

The  monotonous  drotie  of  the  wheel,    Lon<ift:Uow. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  monotonous  bass,  as  in  a  pastoral  compo- 
sition. 

Drone  (drou),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Droned  (drond) ; 
p.pr.  \-  vb.  71.  Droning.]  [Cf.  (for  sense  1)  D.  dreuntn, 
G.  drohnen,  Icel.  drynja  to  roar,  drynr  a  roaring,  Sw. 
drona  to  bellow,  drone,  Dan.  drone,  Goth,  drunjus 
sound,  Gr.  6pi)vo^  dirge,  epeea^at  to  cry  aloud,  Skr.  dhraii 
to  sound.  Cf.  Drone,  71.]  1.  To  utter  or  make  a  low, 
dull,  monotonous,  humming  or  murmuring  sound. 

■Where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  tliglit.     T.  Grot/. 

2.  To  live  in  idleness;  to  do  nothing.  "Race  of 
droning  kings."  Dryden. 

Drone'  bee'  (-be')-  {Zo'6L)  The  male  of  the  honey- 
bee ;  a  drone. 

Drone'  fly'  (-fliO-  {Z*i'6l.)  A  dipterous  insect  (i?r/5- 
tiUis  Ifitiix),  resembling  the  drone  bee.     See  Eristalis. 

Drone'plpe'  (-pip')i  "■  ^"e  of  the  low-toned  tubes 
of  a  bagpipe. 

Dron'go  (drSn'go),  n. ;  pi.  Drongos  (-goz).  (Zool.) 
A  passerine  bird  of  the  family  JJicruridte.  They  are 
usually  black  with  a  deeply  forked  tail.  They  are  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia; — called  also  drongo 
shrikes. 

Dron'lsh  (dronTsh),  a.  Like  a  drone ;  indolent ; 
slow.    Burke.  —  Dron'ish-ly.  adv.  —  Dron'^lsh-ness,  n. 

Dron'ke-lewe  (drSnlie-lu),  rt.  [See  Drink.]  Given 
to  drink  ;  drunken.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Dron'te  (dron'te),  n.     [F.]     {Zool.)  The  dodo. 

Dron'y  (dron'y)>  "■     Like  a  drone;  sluggish;  lazy. 

Drool  (drool),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drooled  (drobld)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Drooling.]  [Contr.  fr.  drivel.']  To 
drivel,  or  drop  saliva  ;  as,  the  cliild  drools. 

Ilis  mouth  drooUng  with  texts.  T.  Parker. 

Droop  (drotip),  V.  i.  \_imp.  &  j).  p.  Drooped  (drobpt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  7).  Drooping.]  [Icel.  drupa ;  akin  to  E. 
drop.  See  Drop.]  1.  To  hang  bending  downward  ;  to 
sink  or  hang  dovni,  as  an  animal,  plant,  etc.,  from  phys- 
ical inability  or  exhaustion,  want  of  nourishment,  or 
the  like.  "The  purple  flowers  droop.^''  "Above  her 
drooped  a  lamp."  Tennyson. 

I  saw  liini  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  obecrvcd  he  bepon 
very  much  to  drooji  and  languish.  Sw^i. 

2.  To  grow  weak  or  faint  with  disappointment,  grief, 
or  like  causes;  to  be  dispirited  or  depressed;  to  lan- 
guish ;  as,  her  spirits  drooped. 

I  'U  animate  the  soldier's  drooping  courage.    Addison. 

3.  To  proceed  downward,  or  toward  a  close ;  to  de- 
cline.    "  Then  day  drooped.^''  Tennyson. 

Droop,  V.  t.    To  let  droop  or  sink.     [iJ.]    3f.  A  mold. 
Like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  brunches  to  the  ground.      Sliak. 

Droop,  n.    A  drooping  ;  as,  a  droop  of  the  eye. 
DrOOp'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  droops. 
Droop'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  drooping  manner. 
Drop  (drujo,  n.     [OE.  drope,  AS.  dropa  ;  akin  to  OS. 
dropo,   D.  drop,  OHG.   tropo,    G.    tropj'en,  Icel.  drupi, 
Sw.  droppe  ;  and  fr.  AS.  drrdpnn  to  drip,  drop  ;  akin  to 
OS.  driopan,  D.  d}in'pen,  OHG.  triofan,  G.  trie/en,  Icel. 
drjiipa.     Cf.  Drip,  Droop.]     1.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
which  falls  in  one  small  spherical  mass ;    a  liquid  glob- 
ule ;  a  minim  ;  hence,  also,  the  smallest  easily  measured 
portion  of  a  fluid ;  a  small  quantity  ;  as,  a  drop  of  water. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  Milton. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.  Sfiak. 

That  droji  of  peace  divine.  Keble. 

2.  That  which  resembles,  or  that  which  hangs  like,  a 
liquid  drop;  as  a  lianging  dianmnd  ornament,  an  ear- 
ring, a  glass  pendant  on  a  chandelier,  a  sugarplum 
(sometimes  medicated),  or  a  kind  of  shot  or  slug. 

3.  (.4rrh.)  (o)  Same  as  GuTTA.  (6)  Any  small  pendent 
ornament. 

4.  Whatever  is  arranged  to  drop,  hang,  or  fall  from  an 
elevated  position  ;  also,  a  contrivance  for  lowering  some- 
thing ;  as:  (a)  A  door  or  platform  opening  downward; 
a  tr.ap  door ;  that  part  of  the  gallows  on  which  a  cid- 
prit  stands  when  he  is  to  be  lianged ;  hence,  the  gallows 
itself,  {b)  A  machine  for  lowering  heavy  weights,  as 
packages,  coal  wagons,  etc.,  to  a  ship's  deck,  (c)  A  <'on- 
trivance  for  tenqiorarily  lowering  a  gas  jet.  ('/)  A  cur- 
tain which  drops  or  falls  in  front  of  the  stage  of  a  thea- 
ter, etc.  {r)  A  drop  press  or  drop  hammer.  (/)  {Much.) 
The  distance  of  the  axis  of  a  shaft  below  tlie  base  of  a 
hanger. 

5.  p'l.  Any  medicine  the  dose  of  which  is  measured  by 
drops ;  as,  lavender  dropa. 

6.  (jXaut.)  The  depth  of  a  square  sail ;  —  generally  ap- 
plif'd  to  tin-  courses  oidy.  //am.  iXav.  /'Jncyc. 

7.  Act  of  dropping  ;  sudden  fall  or  descent. 

Ague  drop.  Black  drop.  See  under  Aoue,  Black.  —Drop 
by  drop,  in  small  successive  quantities;  in  ri-peated  por- 
tions. "  Madi-  to  taHti)  drofi  bit  drop  more  than  tlu'  bitti-r- 
iiess  of  death."  linrkr.  -  -Drop  curtain.  Si'f  Dkui-.  n.,  4 
('/).-- Drop  forglHR.  (J/rrA.)  (//I  A  forging  made  in  di.'Hby.i 
drop  hainincr.  Ui)  The  prot-esr*  of  making  dmp  fnrgings. 
—  Drop  hojamnri ^fl'rh.),  a  hammer  for  forging,  striking  up 


metal,  etr.,  tlie  weight  being  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar 

device,  and  then  released  to  drfiji  on  th''  nirtal  resting  oit 
an  anvil  or  di.-.  Drop  kick  ( /-''in/hn/l i.  ;i  kii'k  kivi-ii  to  the 
ball  as  it  rebuimda  alter  haviiiv;  ln-./ii  ■irnpi)!-.!  frnjii  the 
hands.  — Drop  lake,  a  pignuMit  oIjtain('d  Jrom  lira/i!  wood. 
Molletl.  —  Drop  letter,  a  letter  to  be  delivered  from  the 
same  office  where  posted.  —  Drop  presa  (jJfrcA.),  a  drop 
hammer  ;  sometimes,  adead-strokr  liammer;  — also  called 
droji.  —Drop   acene.  a  drop  curtain  on  which  a  scene  is 

Eiinted.  See  Drop,  n..  4  Id).  —  Drop  seed.  (Bof.)  See  the 
ist  under  Grass. —Drop  serene.  {M:d.i  See  Amaurosis. 
Drop  (drop),  1'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DROPPED  (dr5pt)  or 
Dropt  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Dropping.]  [OE.  droppai,  AS. 
dropauy  v.  i.  See  Drop,  t;.]  1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  its 
drops ;  to  pour  in  small  globules  ;  to  distill.  "  The  trees 
drop  balsam."  Creech. 

The  recording  angel,  aa  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear 
upon  the  Word  and  blotted  it  out  forever.  ^ten>e. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall  in  one  portion,  or  by  one  motion, 
like  a  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  as,  to  drop  a  line  in  fiBhing  ;  to 
drop  a  courtesy. 

3.  To  let  go;  to  dismiss ;  to  set  aside;  to  have  done, 
with  ;  to  discontinue  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  omit. 

They  suddenly  'Irop't  the  pursuit.  S.  Sharp. 

That  ostonishing  ease  with  which  fine  ladies  drop  you  and* 

pick  you  up  a^uin.  TTiackeray, 

The  connection  had  been  dropped  many  years.    Sir  If.  Scott. 

Droppm'j  the  too  rough  II  in  Hell  and  Heaven.     Tennyson. 

4.  To  bestow  or  communicate  by  a  suggestion  ;  to  let 
fall  in  an  indirect,  cautious,  or  gentle  manner ;  as,  to 
drop  a  hint,  a  word  of  counsel,  etc. 

B.  To  lower,  as  a  curtain,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  etc. 

6.  To  send,  as  a  letter  ;  as,  please  drop  me  a  line,  a. 
letter,  word. 

7.  To  give  birth  to ;  as,  to  drop  a  lamb. 

8.  To  cover  with  drops ;  to  variegate  ;  to  bedrop. 
Show  til  the  sun  their  waved  coats  drnpp,d  with  gold.  Milton^ 
To  drop  a  vessel  (.Vou^),  to  leave  it  astern  iu  a  race  or 

a  chase  ;  to  outsail  it. 

Drop,  r.  i.     1.  To  fall  in  dropa. 

The  kindiv  duw  <lrop.i  from  the  hipher  tree. 

And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.      Spensef. 

2.  To  fall,  in  general,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  as,  ripe 
fruit  drops  from  a  tree ;  wise  words  ilrop  from  the  lips. 

Mutilations  of  which  the  meaning  has  i/rtyii^et/ out  of  mem- 
ory. /^-  Spencer. 
When  the  sound  of  drojiping  nuts  is  heord.       Bryants 

3.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

The  heavens  . . .  dropj^ed  at  the  presence  of  God.  I's.  Ixviii.  8. 

4.  To  fall  dead,  or  to  fall  in  death. 

Nothing,  aavs  Seneca,  bo  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thoughts- 
of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
droppinfj  round  up.  Dia^'V- 

5.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  pass  out  of  mind  ; 
as,  the  affair  dropped.  Pope. 

6.  To  come  unexpectedly ;— with  in  ot  into;  as,  my 
old  friend  dropped  in  a  moment.  Steele^ 

Takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  vou  ore  just  seated. 

S}icctator. 

7.  To  fall  or  be  depressed  ;  to  lower  ;  as,  the  point  of 
the  spear  dropped  a  little. 

8.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark,     [i?.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportion  of  distance. 

Collier, 

9.  To  he  deep  in  extent ;  to  descend  perpendicularly  ; 
as,  her  main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

To  drop  astern  iNant.),  to  go  asteni  of  another  vessel ; 
to  be  left  behind  ;  to  slacken  the  speed  of  a  vessel  so  a» 
to  fall  behind  and  to  let  anotlier  pass  ahead.— To  drop 
down  iXatd.),  to  .sail,  row,  or  move  do^\'n  a  river,  or  to- 
ward the  sea.  —  To  drop  off,  to  fall  asleep  gently  ;  also,  to 
die.    [rdlo,].] 

Drop'let  (dr5p1?t),  n.    A  little  drop  ;  a  tear.      Shnk. 

Drop'UghV  (-lit'),  «•  An  apparatus  for  bringing  arti- 
ficial liglit  down  from  a  chandelier  nearer  to  a  table  os 
desk ;  a  pendant. 

Drop'meal^  I  (-mel'),  fi<iv.     [AS.  drop-mShim  ;  dropa 

Drop^mele'  l  drop  -f  m^l  portion.  Cf.  Piecemeal.] 
By  drops  or  small  portions.     [Obs.] 

Distilling  diopmtal,  a  little  at  once.  /foUandi 

Drop'por  (-per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  w  hich,  drops. 
Specif.:  {/'ishiyig)  A  fly  that  drops  from  the  leader  above 
the  bob  or  end  fly. 

2.  A  dropping  tube. 

3.  {Mining)  A  branch  vein  which  drops  off  from,  or. 
leaves,  the  main  lode. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  dog  which  suddenly  drops  upon  the 
ground  when  it  sights  game,  —  formerly  a  common,  and. 
still  an  occasional,  habit  of  the  setter. 

Drop'plng  (-ping),  n.  1.  The  action  of  causing  to- 
drop  or  of  letting  drop  ;  falling. 

2.  pi.  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  the  excrement  or 
dung  of  animals. 

Dropping  bottle,  an  instrument  used  to  supply  small 
qimntities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test  tube  or  other  vessel.  —  Drop- 
ping fire,  a  continued  irregular  discharge  of  firearms.  — 
Dropping  tube,  a  tube  for  ejecting  any  liquid  iu  drops. 

Drop'plng-ly,  adv.    In  drops. 

Drop'Bl-(^  (drop'sT-kffl),  n.  [From  Dropsy.]  1.  Dis- 
eased with  dropsy;  hydropical ;  tending  to  dropsy  ;  as, 
a  dropsical  patifnt. 

2.  of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy. 

Drop'sl-cal-ness.  n.     State  of  being  dropsical. 

Drop'sled  (-^td),  */.     Diseased  with  dropsy,  Shak. 

Drop'sy  (drop'Kjr),  n.;  pi.  Dropsies  (-sTz).  [OK.  drop- 
sie,  drop' sir,  OF.  idropisic,  F.  hydropisie,  h.  hydropisiSf 
fr.  Gr.  vBpuii  dropsy,  fr.  iiSojp  water.  See  Water,  and 
cf.  Hydropsy.]  (Med.)  An  unnatural  collection  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  any  serous  cavity  of  the  body,  or  in  tlio 
subcutaneous  celhilar  tissue.  Dunglison. 

Dropt  (drSpt),  imp.  &  p,  p.  of  Drop,  v.  G.  Fliot. 

Drop'wlso'  (drop'wiz'),  adv.  After  the  monner  of  & 
drop  i  in  the  form  of  drops. 

Trickling  dropwinc  from  thi-  cleft.  Tennytaru 
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DrOp'WOrm'  (drOp'wGrm'),  «■  i^"''!-)  Tho  l.irva  of 
any  HL'oinetrLd  inutli,  whicii  dnum  Iniiu  trei;tt  by  meuna 
v(  a  tliread  i)f  nilk,  as  tlie  caiikorwonii. 

Drop'wort'  (-wflrf).  "■  Uiot.)  An  Olil  World  apecies 
of  Spinca  {S.  Jlfij>'"'Iiil(i)^  witli  finely  cut  lfavr.4. 

||DrOS'e-ra  (drOa'^-ru),  n.  LNL.,  Ir.  Gi-.  6po(Tepo<; 
,](.vvy.]  {Hot.)  A  neiius  Of  low  puruiiiiial  or  liiemiial 
plautH,  tho  leaves  of  which  are  btiset  witli  glaud-tipped 
l.ri^stlea.    See  Sundew.  (fray. 

DrOBlcy  (driSs'ky),  n, ;  pi.  Droskies  (-kTz).  [Kubh. 
ifrojki,  dim.  of  diogi  a  kind  of  caiiiage,  prop.  pi.  of 
ihcga  shaft  or  pole  of  a  carriage.]  A  low,  foiu-whueled, 
opL-n  carriage,  used  in  Russia^  coiiaibtiiiK  of  a  kind  of 
loiifs',  narrow  bench,  on  which  the  paHHcuKers  ride  as  on 
a  saddle,  with  their  feet  reaclmig  nearly  to  tho  ground. 
Otlier  kinds  of  vcdiiclea  are  now  ho  called,  csp.  a  kind  of 
victoria  drawn  by  one  or  two  horacH,  and  UHed  as  a  pub- 
lic carriage  in  German  cities.  [Written  alao  droitzschka, 
and  i/ro.sc/ike.l 

DrO-BOm'e-ter  (drfi-som'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Sp6a-o<;  dew 
+  -mrerr:  cf.  F.  diosomctre.]  (Mefrowl.)  An  instrument 
for  nieaauriug  the  quantity  of  dew  on  tlio  surface  of  a 
body  in  tlie  open  air.  It  consists  of  a  balance,  having  a 
plate  at  one  end  to  receive  the  dew,  and  at  the  other  a 
weight  protected  from  the  deposit  of  dew. 

Dross  (dr5s;  115),  n.  [AS.  </ro.v,  iv.  drcoxan  to  fall. 
See  Dreary.]  1.  The  scum  or  refuse  matter  which  is 
tlirown  olf,  or  falls  from,  metals  in  smelting  the  ore,  or 
in  the  jirocess  of  melting  ;  recrement. 

2.  Rust  of  metals.     [A\]  Addison. 

3.  Waste  matter  ;  any  worthless  matter  separated 
from  the  better  part ;  leavings ;  dregs  ;  refuse. 

All  world's  ;;lnry  ia  but  (?'-<j.«s  tmclenii.  Spcnser- 

,ol,l. 
■.jU'oIcI.        Lou-cll. 

Dros'sel  (-sSl),  n.  [Cf.  Drazel.]  A  slut;  a  hussy; 
udrazel.     [C/m.]  Warner, 

Dross'Iess,  n.    Free  from  dross.  ^     Stevejis. 

Dross'y  (-J),  a.  [Comywr.  Drossier  (-T-er)  ;  superl. 
Drossiest  (-est).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  dross ; 
full  of  dross  ;  impure;  worthless.  "7>)7).w/ gold."  Dry- 
din.     "  Dro.'isi/  rliymes."     Donne.  — DrOS3'l-neS9,  n. 

Drotch'el  (drfich'Sl),  n.     See  Drossel.     [O/j^.] 

Drough  (dm),  imp.  of  Draw.     [(>/>.».]  Chaucer. 

Drought  (drout),  n.  [OE.  droght,  drougfh,  dnqS, 
AS.  drugaS,  from  drvgian  to  dry.  Si-e  Dry,  and  cf. 
1>R0UTH,  which  shows  tlie  original  tinal  sound.]  1.  Dry- 
ness ;  want  of  rain  or  of  water ;  especially,  such  dry- 
ness of  the  weather  as  affects  the  earth,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  plants ;  aridity. 

The  dioiighl  of  March  hath  piorcC-d  to  the  root.     Chaucer. 
In  a  drniKjht  the  thirsty  creatures  cry.         Di-i/i/cu. 

2.  Thirst;  want  of  drink.  Johnson. 

3.  Scarcity ;  lack. 

A  droufjht  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of  all  hi^torv. 

Drought'l-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  A  state  of  dryness  of  the 
weather;  want  of  rain. 

Drought'y  (-JOi  ^'  1*  Characterized  by  drought; 
wanting  rain  ;  arid  ;  adust. 

Droiifjhtu  and  parched  countrica.  Ray. 

2.  Dry  ;  thirsty ;  wanting  drink. 

Tliy  drou'jht'i  throat.  Phdips. 

Drou'my  (droo'mj),  a.  [Cf.  Scot,  drum^  dram,  mel- 
anclioly,  Icel.  prumr  a  moper,  W.  trwm  heavy,  sad.] 
Troubled  ;  muddy.     [Obs.}  Bacon. 

Drouth  (drouth),  n.     Same  as  Drought.  Sandys. 

Another  ill  accident  is  •Irnuth  at  the  Bpindling  of  corn.    Bacon. 
One  whose  droufh  [thirst], 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  t-till  eyes  the  current  stream.    MtUon, 
In  the  dust  and  drouth  of  London  life.      Tennyson. 
Drouth'y  {■$■),  a.     Droughty. 
Drove  (drov),  imp.  of  Drh'e. 
Drove,  n.    [A3,  dra/,  fr.  drlfan  to  drive.   See  Drive.] 

1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven,  or  cattle  collected  for 
driving  ;  a  number  of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine, 
driven  in  a  body. 

2.  Any  collection  of  irrational  animals,  moving  or 
driving  forward  ;  as,  a  finny  drove.  Milton. 

3.  A  crowd  of  people  in  motion. 

Where  droves^  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.       Dri/dcn. 

4.  A  road  for  driving  cattle  ;  a  driftway.     [Eng,'\ 

5.  {Agric.)  A  narrow  drain  or  chaimel  used  in  the  irri- 
gation of  laud.  Simmonds. 

6.  {Maso7iry)  (a)  A  broad  chisel  used  to  bring  stone 
to  a  nearly  smooth  surface;  —  called  also  drove  c/iiscl. 
(&)  The  grooved  surface  of  stone  finished  by  the  drove 
chisel ;  — called  also  drove  u-ork. 

Dro'ven  (dro'v'n),  p.  p.  of  Drive.     [Ofis.'] 

Dro'ver  (dro'ver),  11.  1.  One  who  drives  cattle  or 
sheep  to  market ;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  pur- 
chase cattle,  and  drive  them  to  market. 

Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover;  so  they  sell  bul- 
locks. Shak. 

2.  A  boat  driven  by  the  tide.     ['9fi.';.]  Spenser. 

Dro'vy  (-vj).  a.  [AS.  druf  dirty;  cf.  D.  droef,  G. 
triibe,  Goth,  drubjan  to  trouble.]  Turbid;  muddy; 
filthy.     [Obs.-\  Cliancer. 

Drow  (dro),  imp.  of  Draw.     [Obs.l  Chavcer. 

Drown  (droun),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  n.  Drowned 
(dround) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Drowning.]  [OE.  dvunen., 
drounen,  earlier  druyil-nen,  druncnien,  AS.  druncnian  to 
be  drowned,  sink,  become  drunk,  fr.  dnineeyt  drunken. 
See  Drunken,  Drink.]  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or 
other  tiuid  ;  to  perish  in  water. 

Methousht,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown.  .Shak. 

Drown,  v.  t.  1.  To  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  sub- 
merge;  to  inundate.    "They '/rou'n  the  land,"   Dnjden. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life  by  immersion  in  water  or  other 
liquid. 


3.  To  overpower  ;    to    overcome  ;    to  extinguish ;  — 
said  especially  of  sound. 
Jlobt  men  being  in  wnMUul  |)leaHnrcfl  drowned.    Sir  J.  Diiviee. 
My  pnviite  vrjicc  jh  ilrairncd  unnd  the  Bcuate.    Adf/mm. 
To  drown  up,  to  swallow  up.     [Obs.]  Jloltnnd. 

Drowu'age  (droun'uj  ;  4S),  n.     The  act  of  drowning. 

[y;.j 

Drown'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  drowns. 

Drowse   (drouz),   V.    i.      limp.    &    p.    p.    Drowski> 

(drouzdj;;^.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.   DitowsiNO.]     [AS.  drCtsiany 

dm.'ifm,  to  sink,  become  slow  or  inactive  ;  cf.  OD.  droo- 

srn  to  be  sleepy,  fall  asleep,  LG.  drUseri,  dnnLtken,  to 

slumber,  fall,  fall  down  with  a  noise;  prob.  akin  to  AS. 

drcuMin  to  fall.     See  Dueary.]     To  sleep  imperfectly  or 

unsomidly  ;  to  Hluuihcr  ;  to  he  heavy  with  sleepiness  ;  to 

doze.     "■  Hn  droiv.svtl  upon  liis  couch."  South. 

In  till-  iiiinl  'froirnrif  till'  Cattle  up  to  their  kneea.     LoicU. 

Drowse,  v.  t.     To  make  heavy  with  sleepiness  or  im- 

perfi'ct  nitrp  ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid.  Milton. 

Drowse,  n.     A  slight  or  imperfect  sleep  ;  a  doze. 

Hut  sMiilid  loi  Ml  11  -trmrsi:  of  ec^ta^y.  Mrs.  Jirowniui/. 
Drow'sl-head  (drou'/.T-h^dj,  n.  Drowsiness.  Thom.son. 
Drow'sl-hed.  ".     Dn.wHih.  ad.     iObs.]  Spenser. 

Drow'sl-iy,  '"/''.      lu  a  drowtsy  manner. 
Drow'sl-neSS,  n.     State  of  being  drowsy.  Milton. 

Drow'sy  (-zj'),  a.     {Compar.  Drowsier  (-zT-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Uhuwsiest.]     1.  In(!lined  to  drowse ;  heavy  with 
sleepiness ;  lethargic  ;  dozy.  "  When  I  am  drowsy.^'*  Shak. 
Dapples  the  ilrotcf.ii  east  with  bpota  of  gray.         Shah: 
To  our  u|,'e'B  drowsy  blood 
Still  tlioutu  the  inspiring  sea.  Lntrdl. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  ;  lulling ;  soporific. 

The  ilrou.sy  houra,  dispensers  of  all  good.     Tnutyson. 

3.  Dull;  stupid.     "J9/-o».jy  reasoning."      Atterhnry. 
Syn.  — Sleepy;    lethargic;    dozy;   somnolent;  coma- 
tose ;  dull ;  heavy  ;  stupid. 

Drowth  (ilrouth),  n.     See  Drought.  Bacon. 

Droyle  (droil),  v.  l.     See  Droil.     {Obs.l        Spenser. 

Drub  (drub),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drubbed  (drubd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drubbing.]  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  drab  to  beat, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  drablia  to  hit,  beat,  Dan.  drxbe  to  slay,  and 
perh.  OE.  drepen  to  strike,  kill,  AS.  drepan  to  strike, 
G.  &  D.  trej}>n  to  hit,  touch,  Icel.  drepa  to  strike,  kill.] 
To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  cudgel. 

Soundly  ilnthhcd  with  a  good  Iinnest  cudgel.     L' Efitmnqf. 

Drub,  n.     A  blow  with  a  cudgel ;  a  tlmmp.     Adilison. 

Drub'ber  (-ber),  )(.     One  who  drubs.        Sir  II'.  Seal/. 

Drudge  (druj),  r.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Drudged  (drujd) ; 
p.  pr.  iV  vb.  n.  Drudging.]  [OE.  dmggen  ;  prob.  not 
akin  to  IZ.  drag,  v.  t.,  but  fr.  Celtic;  cf.  Ir.  drugaire 
a  slave  or  drudge.]  To  perform  menial  work  ;  to  labor 
in  mean  or  unpleasant  offices  with  toil  and  fatigue. 

lie  pradnnllv  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  bookscH<'rs  for 
wliarn  he  •lrii<f>jrif.  Mtictmhiy. 

Drudge,  )■.  t.     To  consume  laboriously  ;  —  with  airny. 
Rise  to  our  toils  and  drudge  away  the  day.        Otway. 

Drudge,  n.  One  who  drudges  ;  one  who  works  hard 
in  servile  employment ;  a  menial  servant.  Miltnn. 

Drudg'er  (diuj'er),  n.  1.  One  wlio  drudges ;  a 
drudge. 

2.  A  dredging  box. 

Drudg'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  act  of  drudging  ;  disagreea- 
ble and  wearisome  labor ;  ignoble  or  slavish  toil. 

The  drudycrt/  of  penning  definitions.        jracniday. 

Paradise  was  a  plucc  of  bliss  .  .  .  without  drudycry  and  with- 
out Burrow.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Toil. 

Drudg'ing  box'  (-Tng  b5ks').    See  Dredging  box. 

Dmdg'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  drudging  manner;  labo- 
riously. 

Dru'er-y  (drji'er-y),  n  [OF.  druerie.'\  Courtship; 
gallantry;  love;  au  object  of  love.     lObs.']         Chaucer. 

Drug  (drijg),  r.  i.  [See  1st  Drudge.]  To  drudge  ;  to 
toil  laboriously.  [06s.]  "  To  dj-Hf/<^?eauddraw."  Chamcr. 

Drug,  "•     A  drudge  (?).  Shak.  {Timon  iv.  3,  'lijo). 

Drug,  n.  [F.  drogue,  prob.  fr.  D.  droog;  akin  to  E. 
dry  ;  thus  orig.,  dry  substance,  herbs,  plants,  or  wares. 
See  Dry.]  1.  Any  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  sub- 
stance used  in  the  composition  of  medicines  ;  any  stuU 
used  in  dyeing  or  in  chemical  operations. 

Whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  dnnj.^.  Miltou. 

2.  Any  commodity  thnt  lies  on  hand,  or  is  not  salable  ; 

an  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand.     "  But  sermons 

are  mere  drag.<!.''^  Fielding. 

And  virtue  shall  a  iJnig  become.  Ihykn. 

Drug,  V.  i.  lin)p.  &  p.  p  Drugged  (drugd) ;  p.  pr. 
&■  vb.  n.  Drugging.]  [Cf.  F.  droguer.\  To  prescribe 
or  administer  drugs  or  medicines.  B.  Jonson. 

Drug,  v.  f.  1.  To  affect  or  season  with  drugs  or  in- 
gredients ;  esp.,  to  stupefy  by  a  narcotic  drug.    Also  Fig. 

The  laboring  masses  .  .  .  Fwere]  ilnu/(/ri/  into  bnilish  good 

humor  by  a  vast  system  of  public  spectacles.  C-  Kingsley. 

Diufj  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it.        Tetniysnn. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  offensive  or  injurious. 

DruQpcd  as  oft. 
With  hatef  ullest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws.       Jflillon. 

3.  To  dose  to  excess  witli,  or  as  with,  drugs. 

With  pleasure  tl ni'i'.7''d ,  he  almost  longed  for  woe.     B>iron. 

Drug'ger  (drug'ger),  7?.     A  druggist.   lObs."]  Burton. 

Drug'get  (drug'get),  v.  [F.  drogvet,  prop.  dim.  of 
drogue  trasli.  stuff,  peril,  the  same  word  as  drogue  drug, 
but  cf.  also  W.  ilnvg  evil,  bad,  Ir.  &  Gael,  droch.  Arm. 
droug,  drouk.  See  3d  Drug,]  (ff)  A  coarse  woolen 
cloth  dyed  of  one  color  or  printed  on  one  side  ;  generally 
used  as  a  covering  for  carpets,  {b)  By  extension,  any 
material  used  for  the  snme  purpose. 

Drug^gist  (drug'gtst),  V.  [F.  droguiste,  fr.  drogue. 
See  3d  Drug,]  One  who  deals  in  drugs  ;  especially,  one 
who  buys  and  sells  drugs  without  compounding  them  ; 
also,  a  pharmaceutist  or  apothecary. 


d^*  The  same  person  often  carries  on  the  business  of 
the  drut;gi«t  and  the  apothecary.    See  the  Note  under 

AfOTHtCAUY. 

Dmg'Ster  (drQg'stur),  7^.    A  druggist.    [Oi.f.]    Boyle. 

Dru'ld  (drii'Id),  n.  [L.  Drutd>-.i ;  of  Celth-  origin; 
cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  draoi,  druidh^  magician,  Drui'l,  W.  der- 
ivydd  Druid.]  I.  One  of  an  order  of  priests  which  in  an- 
cient times  existed  among  certain  braiiches  of  the  Celtic 
race,  especially  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

^Jr^  The  Druids  superintended  the  affairs  of  religion 
ana  morality,  and  exer<iMc<l  judicial  functions.  Tliey 
practiced  divmation  and  ni.ign-,  and  sacrificed  human 
victims  as  a  i>art  of  tlnir  worh)jip.  They  consisted  of 
tliree  classes ;  tho  bards,  the  vaten  or  prophets,  and  tlie 
Druiils  i)roper,  or  priests.  Their  moht  sacred  rites  wercf 
performed  in  the  depths  of  oak  forests  or  of  caves. 

2.  A  member  of  a  social  and  benevolent  order,  founded 
in  ijondon  in  ITSl,  an<l  professedly  based  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  ancient  Druids.  Lodges  or  groves  of  the 
society  are  established  in  other  countries. 

Druid  Btones,  a  name  given,  in  the  south  of  England, 
to  weatherworn,  rough  pillars  of  gray  b;in<lston<-  scat- 
tered over  the  chalk  downs,  liiit  ill  other  countries  gen- 
erally ill  thf  form  of  circles,  or  in  detached  pillars. 

Dru'ld-ess,  n.     A  female  Druid  ;  a  prophetess. 

Dru-ld'lc  (dni-Td'Ik),  J  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 

Dru-ld'lc-al  (-T-kf/l),    j      bling.  the  Druids. 

DniMlcal  circles.     See  under  Cuu  LE. 

Dru'ld-lsh  (drji'Td-Tsb),  a.     Drnidic. 

Dru'ld-ism  (-i/'m),  n.  The  system  of  religion,  plu- 
loh<j|.hy,  and  instruction,  received  and  taught  by  tho 
Druids  ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Druids. 

Drum  (drum),  n.  [Cf.  D.  Irofn,  trommel,  LG.  tnimme, 
G.  trommel,  Dan.  tromme,  Sw.  irumma, 
OHG.  trnmba  a  tnimiiet,  Icel.  pruum 
a  clap  of  thunder,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
thunder,  Dan.  drum  a  booming  sound, 
drumme  to  boom  ;  prob.  partly  at  least 
of  imitative  origin;  perh.  akin  tu  E. 
thrufi),  or  trumpet.']  1.  (Mu.i.)  An 
instrument  of  percussion,  consi.'-ting 
either  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  over  ea^^di  Couimon  Drum, 
end  of  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  with  cords  oud 
skin  or  vellum,  to  be  beaten  with  a  leathers, 
stick  ;  or  of  a  metallic  hemisphere  (kettledrum)  with  a 
single  piece  of  skin  to  be  so  beaten  ;  the  common  instru- 
ment for  marking  time  in  martial  music  ;  one  of  the  pair 
of  tympani  in  an  orchestra,  or  cavalry  baud. 

The  firums  cry  dub-a-dub.  Gafcoiyuc. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  drum  in  form;  as:  (a)  A 
sheet  iron  radiator,  often  in  tlie  shape  of  a  drum,  for 
warming  an  apartment  by  means  of  heat  received  from 
a  stovepipe,  or  a  cylindrical  receiver  for  steam,  etc. 
(6)  A  small  cylindrical  box  in  which  figs,  etc.,  are  packed. 
{(•)  (.^na/.)  The  tympanum  of  the  ear; — often,  but  in- 
correctly, applied  to  the  tympanic  mendirane.  ('0  (Arch.) 
One  of  the  cylindrical,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  blocks,  of 
which  the  shaft  of  a  column  is  compo&ed  ;  also,  a  verti- 
cal wall,  whether  circular  or  polygonal  in  plan,  carrying 
a  cupola  or  dome.  (■?)  (Mach.)  A  cylinder  on  a  revolving 
shaft,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  driving  several  pul- 
leys, by  means  of  belts  or  straps  passing  around  its  pe- 
riphery ;  also,  the  barrel  of  a  hoisting  machine,  on  wliicb 
the  rope  or  chain  is  wound. 

3.  {Zool.)  See  Drumfish. 

4.  A  noisy,  tumultuous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  a  private  house ;  a  rout.     lArchaic"] 

Not  unaptly  styled  a  t/r(«H,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of 
the  entertainment.  HmoUttt. 

C^^  There  were  also  drum  major,  rout,  tempest,  and. 
hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  multitude  and  up- 
roar, as  the  significant  name  of  each  declares. 

5.  A  tea  party  ;  a  kettledrum.  G.  Eliot. 
Bass  dram.    See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —Doable  drum.   See- 
under  Double. 

Drum,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Drummed  (drumd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Drumming.]  1.  To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks; 
to  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks ;  to 
beat  with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes ;  to  make  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  beaten  drum  ;  as,  the  rutted  grouse  drums 
with  his  wings. 

Druuiiinng  with  his  fingers  on  tlie  arm  of  his  chair.  TT.  Irving- 

3.  To  throb,  as  the  heart.     [7?.]  Dryden. 

4.  To  go  about,  as  a  drummer  does,  to  gather  recruits, 
to  draw  or  secure  partisans,  customers,  etc.  ;  —  with /or. 

Drum,  V.  t.     1.  To  execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune. 

2.  (With  out)  To  expel  ignominionsly,  with  beat  ot 
drum;  as,  to  drum  out  a  deserter  or  rogue  from  a  camp, 
etc. 

3.  (With  upj)  To  assemble  by,  or  as  by,  beat  of  drum  ; 
to  collect ;  to  gather  or  draw  by  solicitation  ;  as,  to 
rfnfTrt  up  recruits  ;  to  druiu  up  customers. 

Dnimnieat'  (-bef),  n.  The  sound  of  a  beaten  drum  ; 
drum  music. 

Whose  morning  dntinbeaf,  following  the  sun.  and  keeping 
cnmpanv  with  the  hours,  circles  tlie  earth  witli  one  contiouou& 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  ol  tu^'lond.  JJ.  if  e«rer. 

Drum'ble  (drum'- 
b'l),  V.  i.  [See 
Drumlt.]  1.  To  be 
sluggish  or  lazy ;  to 
be  confused. 
lObs.']    Shak. 

2.    To       y^., 
mumble        j6i>*-i- ,'' 
in  speak- 
ing. 

lObs.-\ 

Dnun'flsh'  (fl^h), 
n.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  fish  of 
the   family  Sciaenid.f, 

which  makes  a  loud  noise  by  means  of  its  air  bladder ;  - 
called  also  drum. 


Drumfish  (Pogonias  chr<mm% 


use,    unite,   iTide,    full,    fip,    flm ;    pity ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tfeen,    thin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  ia  azure. 
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C^^TIie  common  drumfisli  i  Pngonias  cfiromis)  is  a 
large  species,  couuuoii  »uut)i  pI  New  Jeraev.  The  south- 
ern red  drum  ur  red  horse  [^^rutini  ocellatdi,  aud  the 
ire^h-water  drum  or  croaiier  (Aptudiunoius  i/ruu/netuiu 
are  related  species. 

Dmm'head'  (drum'hfid'),  n.  1.  The  parchment  or 
akin  stretched  over  one  end  of  a  drum. 

2.  The  top  of  a  capstan  which  is  pierced  with  sockets 
for  levers  used  iu  turning  it.     See  lllust.  of  Capstan. 

Drumhead  court-martial  {Mil.  t,  a  summary  court-martial 
called  to  try  ull'euses  on  the  battletield  or  the  line  of 
nuircli.  wli^n,  s^niietimes,  a  drumiiead  has  to  do  service 
as  a  writing  table. 

Drumlln  (drumlTn),  n.  [Gael,  druim  the  ridge  of  a 
hill.]  {Geol.)  A  hill  of  compact,  uustratihed,  glacial 
drift  or  till,  usually  elongate  or  oval,  with  the  larger 
axis  parallel  to  tlie  former  local  glacial  motion. 

Dmmly,  a.  [Cf.  Droumy.]  Turbid  ;  muddy.  [Scot. 
&  Ohs.  or  Prov,  Eng.'\  Wodroejihe  {\'iJ2o).     Burns. 

Drum'  ma'Jor  (ma'jer).  1.  The  chief  or  first  drum- 
mer of  a  regiment  ;  an  instructor  of  drummers. 

2.  The  marching  leader  of  a  military  band.     [_V.  S.'\ 

3-  A  noisy  gathering,     [i?.]     See  under  Drcm,  n.,  4. 

Drum'mer  (drum'mer),  n.  1.  One  whose  office  is  to 
beat  the  drum,  as  in  military  exercises  and  marching. 

2.  One  who  solicits  custom  ;  a  commercial  traveler. 
[Colloq.  U.  S.'\  Bartlett. 

3.  {Zonl.)  A  fish  that  makes  a  sound  when  caught; 
as:  {n)  The  squeteague.     (//)  A  California  sculpin. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  A  large  West  Indian  cockroach  (Bhitta  gi- 
gantea)  which  drums  on  woodwork,  as  a  sexual  call. 

Drurn'mlng  t.drum'mtng),7i.  The  act  of  beating  upon, 
or  as  if  upon,  a  drum  ;  also,  the  noise  wliicli  the  male  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  makes  in  spring,  by  beatmg  hia  wings 
upon  liis  sides. 

Dmm'xnond  light'' (druni'mund  lit').  [From  Thomas 
Drntiimond,  a  British  naval  officer.]  A  very  intense 
liglit,  produced  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas,  one  oxy- 
gen and  the  other  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas,  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition, upon  a  ball  of  lime ;  or  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
through  a  flame  of  alcoliol  upon  a  ball  or  disk  of  lime  ; 
—  called  also  orycnlciiim  light,  or  lime  light. 

Op^  The  name  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  a  heliostat, 
invented  by  Dnimmond,  for  rendering  visible  a  distant 
point,  as  in  geodetic  surveying,  by  reflecting  upon  it  a 
beam  of  light  from  the  sun. 

Dnim'stlck'  (-stlk'),  n.  1.  A  stick  with  which  a 
drum  is  beaten. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  drumstick  in  form,  as  the 
tibiotarsus,  or  second  joint,  of  the  leg  of  a  fowl. 

Drunk  (drunk),  a.  [OE.  dronle,  dninke,  drmilen, 
drunkfn,  AS.  driincen.  Orig.  the  same  as  dnniken,  p.  p. 
of  drink.  See  Drink.]  1.  Intoxicated  witli,  or  as 
with,  strong  drink  ;  inebriated;  drunken;  —  never  used 
attribntixeJy,  but  always  predicatively ;  as,  the  man  is 
drunk  (not,  a  drunk  man). 

Be  not  dnmk  with  wine,  wherc-in  is  excess.     Ji/di.  v.  18. 
Drunk  with  recent  prosperity.  Jlacaulaij. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or  liiiuid. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  Deuf.  xxxii.  42, 
Drunk,  n.     A  drunken  condition  ;  a  spree.     [Slang"] 
Drunk'ard    (drunk'erd),   71.      [Drunk -{- -ard.}    One 
who  habitually  drinks  strong  liquors  immoderately  ;  one 
whose  habit  it  is  to  get  drunk  ;  a  toper  ;  a  sot. 

The  drunkard  and  glutton  shall  come  to  j»ovorty. 

I'rov.  xxiii.  21. 
Drunk'en  (-*n),   a.      [AS.   druncen,  prop.,   tliat   has 
<3runk,  p.  p.  of  c/^VjiCf?;?,  taken  as  active.  See  Drink,  f.  ('., 
and  cf.  Drunk.]     1.  Overcome  by  strong  drink  ;  intoxi- 
cated by,  or  as  by,  spirituous  liquor  ;  inebriated. 

Drunh-n  men  imagine  everytluDg  turneth  round.      Dacon. 
2'  Saturated  with  liquid  or  moisture  ;  drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  intoxication. 

T!ie  ihtijikcu  quarrels  of  a  rake.  Swift. 

Drunk'enhead  (-hSd),  ?i.    Drunkenness.     [Obs.'j 

Drunk'en-ly, '"/r.  In  a  drunken  manner.   [/?.]   ^hak. 

Drunk ^en-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  drunken 
with,  or  as  with,  alcoholic  liquor;  intoxication;  inebri- 
ety ;  — used  of  the  casual  state  or  of  the  habit. 

'i'he  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate  'Imtik' 
^nnf'f  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  thcircompany,  /,  Wafti:'. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  faculties,  resembling  intoxication 
by  liquors ;  inflammation  ;  frenzy ;  rage. 

Possion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Smith. 

Syn. —  Intoxication  ;  inebriation ;  inebriety.  —  Dritnk- 
ESNE8S,  Intoxication.  Inebriation.  l>nin!.iin>px.t  refers 
more  to  the  h.abit ;  intorication  and  iii>  l.rintion,  to  specific 
a<t«.  The  first  two  word.-*  are  exti-iisivily  used  in  a  fig- 
urative Mense  ;  a  person  i.s  intoxicated  with  Huccess,  and  is 
*ini},k  with  joy.  "This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up 
in  the  first  ndoiiration  of  unexpected  8uccc8n."      Burke. 

Dmnk'en-shlp,  1  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  drunk;  drunk- 

Drunk'shlp.         (      enness.     {Obs.'\  doner. 

Dru-pa'ceous  (dru-pa'HhQs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dm  part'.] 
(Hot.)  FroduriiJt;,  or  pertaining  to,  drupe.t ;  having  tlie 
iorm  of  drupes  ;  as,  druporpous  trees  or  fruits. 

Drup'al  (drnpV/l), '/.     {h'ot.)  Drupaceous. 

Drupe  (drj;)!),  n.  ( F.  drupr^  L.  dn/pa  an  overripe, 
■wrinkled  olive,  fr.  Gr.  Spvmra.'] 
(Bat.)  A  fruit  consisting  of  a  pulpy, 
'.•oriaccoua,  or  fibroua  exocarp, 
without  valves,  containing  a  nut  or 
ston«  with  a  kernel.  The  exocarp 
is  succulent  in  the  plum,  cherrj, 
apricot,  peach,  etc.;  dry  and  Hub- 
<;oriaccous  in  the  almond ;  and  Ji- 
brons  in  the  cocoanut. 

Drup'ol  (-?!),       »n.      [Dim.  of  ^     ,         ,   ^ 

Drupe'lot(-h<t),  Drupe.]  ^'rr*'''",,^^!.  ^''^^^-i.?' 
/  T.  J  V    .  11   1  f  .V        ihf     reach.    I'hnwini; 

(/I'd.)  A  Rmall  drupe,  an  one  of  tho    Exocarp  and  Stone, 
pulpy  grains  of  the  blftpkberrj-. 

Druse  (dri1»)i  "•     [Of.  O    drit.fe  bonny,  rrystallized 


piece  of  ore,  Bohem.  druza.  Cf .  Dross.]  {Min.)  A  cavity 
ill  a  rock,  having  its  interior  surlace  studded  with  crys- 
tals and  sometimes  tilled  with  water  ;  a  geode. 

Druse  (druz),  n.  One  of  a  people  and  religious  sect 
dwelling  chieliy  in  the  Lebanon  mountains  of  Syria. 

ilu-  iJrusis  separated  Iruni  the  Muhaniriu-ilan  Amlta  m  the 
'M\  ceiilury.     Their  cliuracHirialic  dugiim  is  the  unity  ol  (jud. 

Aui.  Cyc. 

Dru'sy  (dru's^),  \a.       {Min.)  Covered  with   a  large 

Drused  idiust),    |      number  of  minute  cry&tals. 

Druz'ey  (  idriiks'y),  a.     [EtymoL   imcertaiu.]     Hav- 

Drux'y  I  ing  decayed  spots  or  streaks  of  a  wltiiish 
cohir  ,  —said of  timber.  Weale. 

Dry  (drij,  a.  \_t'oinpar.  Drier  (dri'er) ;  superl.  Dri- 
est.] [OE.  dru^e,  druyr,  dric,  AS.  drygt ;  akin  to  LG. 
dr'uget  D.  droog,  OHG.  trucchan,  G.  trocken,  Icel. 
druugr  a  dry  log.    Cf.  Drought,  Drouth,  3d  Drug.] 

1.  Free  from  moisture ;  liaving  little  humidity  or 
none  ;  arid ;  not  wet  or  moist ;  deficient  in  the  natural 
or  normal  supply  of  moisture,  as  rain  or  fluid  of  any 
kind  ;  —  .said  especially  :  (</)  Of  the  weather :  Free  from 
rain  or  mist. 

The  weather,  we  agreed,  was  too  <lrii  for  the  season.  Ad<IU'm. 
(6)  Of  vegetable  matter  :  Free  from  juices  or  .sap ;  not 
succulent ;  not  green  ;  as,  dry  wood  or  hay.  (r)  Of  ani- 
mals :  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  the  cow  is  dry.  (</)  Of  per- 
sons :  Tliirsty ;  needing  drink. 

Give  the  tin/  tool  drink.  Shak. 

(e)  Of  the  eyes  :  Not  shedding  tears. 

Not  a  ili'i  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  assembly-  J'rcscott. 
(/)  (Mt'd.)  Of  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  which  there 
is  entire  or  comparative  absence  of  moisture;  as,  dry 
gangrene  ;  dry  catarrh. 

2.  Destitute  of  that  which  interests  or  amuses ;  bar- 
ren ;  unembellished  ;  jejune  ;  plain. 

These  epistles  will  become  loss  drif,  and  more  susceptible  of 
ornament,  l^ope. 

3.  Characterized  by  a  quality  somewhat  severe,  grave, 
or  hard  ;  hence,  sharp  ;  keen  ;  shrewd  ;  quaint ;  as,  a  dry 
tone  or  maimer ;  dry  wit. 

lie  was  rather  a  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  body.     W.  Irving. 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  preciseness 
of  execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate  contour  in  form, 
and  of  easy  transition  iu  coloring. 

Dry  area  {Arch.),  a  small  open  space  reserved  outside 
the  loundation  of  a  building  to  guard  it  from  damp.  — 
Dry  blow,  (en  i.Mt'd.)  A  blow  which  inflicts  no  woiuid,  and 
causes  no  effusion  of  blood,  ih)  A  quick,  sharp  blow.  — 
Dry  bone  iMi]i.\  Sniith.sonite,  or  carbonate  ol  zinc  ;  —  a 
miner's  term, —Dry  castor  iZoiJ/.i.  a  kind  of  beaver:  — 
called  also  punhineut  l"<ircr.  —  Btj  cupping.  tMed.i  See 
under  CuppiNiJ.  —  Dry  dock.  See  under  Dock. —Dry  fat. 
See  Dry  vat  (below).  —  Dry  light,  pure  unobstructed 
light ;  hence,  a  clear,  impartial  view.    Bacon. 

The  scientilic  man  must  keep  hi>  feelings  under  stern  con- 
trol, lest  they  obtrude  into  his  researche:^,  ana  color  tlie  f/jv/  lifjlit 
in  which  atone  scieTice  desires  to  fece  its  objeeta.      J.  C-  .^/lairj-. 

—  Dry  masonry.  See  Masonry. —Dry  meaBure,  a  system 
of  measures  of  volume  lor  dry  or  coarse  articles,  by  the 
bushel,  peck,  etc.  —  Dry  pile  (  /'//  /,  .s'/cs),  a  form  of  tlie  Vol- 
taic pile,  constructc'J  witlio'tt  the  use  of  a  liquid,  afl'ord- 
ing  a  feeble  current,  and  cliieHy  useful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy  ;  —  called  also 
Zamhoni's  or  De  Luc\'i  j'ih\  from  the  names  of  the  two 
earliest  constructor-s  of  it. —  Dry  pipe  iSti-tnn  Engine],  a 
pipe  which  conducts  dry  steam  from  a  boiler.  —  Dry 
pl&te  I  Pho/og.),  a  glass  plate  having  a  dry  coating  sensi- 
tive to  liglit,  upon  which  photographic  negatives  or  pic- 
tures can  be  made,  without  moistening.  —Dry-plate  proc- 
esB,  tlie  process  of  photographing  with  dry  plates.  -Dry 
point,  trine  Arts)  {at  An  enj^r^ivint^  made  with  the  nee- 
dle instead  of  the  burin,  in  wJm  h  the  work  isdone  nearly 
as  in  etching,  but  is  finished  without  tlie  use  of  acid,  (b) 
A  print  from  such  an  engraving,  usually  upon  paper.  (<■) 
Hence  :  The  needle  with  whuh  such  an  engra\-iiig  is 
made.  —  Dry  rent  {Eng.  Lnuf,  a  rent  reserved  by  deed, 
without  a  clause  of  distress.  Bauvier.  —Dry  rot,  a  decay 
of  timber,  reducing  its  fibers  to  the  condition  of  a  dry 
powdery  dust,  often  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  Suneiis(Meriiliuslarrgwans),  which  i.s  bnnu-tiines 
considered  the  cause  of  the  decay  ;  bvit  it  i^niore  probable 
that  the  real  cause  is  the  decomposition  oi  tin-  wom.1  iii^elf. 
I).  <'.  Eaton.  Called  also  sap  rot,  and.  in  the  United 
States,  powder  post.  Hehert.  —  Dry  stove,  a  hothouse 
adapted  to  preserving  the  plants  of  and  climates.  Brande 
&  C.  —  Dry  vat,  a  vat,  basket,  or  other  receptacle  for  dry 
articles.  —  Dry  wine,  that  in  which  tlic  saci  li;tiine  matter 
and  fermentation  were  soexactly  balam  I'd,  th:it  they  have 
wholly  neutralized  each  other,  and  m>  suc-tiuss  is  per- 
ceptible ;  —  opposed  to  siveet  u-incy  iu  wliich  tin;  saccharine 
matter  is  in  excess. 

Dry,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dried  (drid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Drying.]  [AS.  drygan  ;  cf  drugian  to  grow  dry.  See 
Dry,  o.]  To  make  dry ;  to  free  from  water,  or  from 
moisture  of  any  kind,  and  by  any  means  ;  to  exsiccate  ; 
as,  to  dry  the  eyes ;  to  dry  one's  tears ;  the  wind  dries 
the  earth  ;  to  drt/  a  wet  cloth  ;  to  dry  hay. 

To  dry  up.  in)  To  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst;  to  de- 
j)rive  utterly  of  water ;  to  consume. 

Their  honorable  men  arc  lamishcd.and  their  multitude  dried 
vj'  with  tliirst,  /•'.  v.  III. 

The  water  of  the  nea,  which  formerly  covered  it,  wnR  in  time 
oxliiili'd  and  ilricd  iij>  by  the  sun.  il'ttodward. 

{b)  To  make  to  cease,  as  a  stream  of  talk. 

Tluir  honrcos  of  revenue  were  ilricd  uji.    Jowcft  (Tlmcud.). 

—  To  dry,  or  dry  up,  a  cow,  to  cause  a  cow  to  cease  secrpt- 
ing  milk.  Tylnr. 

Dryi  *■ '■  1-  Tngrnwdry;  tobecome  free  from  wet- 
ncKH,  moisture,  or  juice  ;  as,  the  road  dries  rapidly. 

2.  To  evaporate  wholly ;  to  bo  exhaled  ;  —  naid  of 
moisture,  or  a  liquid; — sometimes  with  ?//>;  as,  the 
utrcam  c/jvV,?,  or  dries  \\p. 

3.  To  hhrivel  or  wither ;  to  lose  vitality. 

And  hi'*  hand,  whirli  lie  pnt  forth  against  him,  I'ri,'/  up,  po 
that  lie  could  not  pull  it  in  asain  to  liitn.  1  A'i>if/!t  xili.  -1. 

Dry'ad  (-!td),  n.  [L.  dryn.i,  pi.  dryadcs,  Gr.  {pva?,  pi. 
&pvdSt^,  fr.  ipi'c  oak,  tree.  '  See  Tree.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  wood  nymph  ;  a  nymph  whose  life  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  her  tree. 


llDry-an'dra  (drt-Su'dra),  n.  [NL.  Named  after  J. 
Dryandtr.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  growing  in  Aus- 
traha,  having  bt^autiful,  liaid,  dry,  evergreen  leaveb. 

I!  Dry'as  (dn'^s),  n.  ;  pi.  Dryades  (-i-dezj.  [L.  See 
Dryad.]     {Clu^s.  Myth.)  A  dryad. 

Dry'-beat'  (dri'het').  i'-  ^    To  beat  severely.      Shak. 

Dry'-boned'  (-bond-'),  a.  Having  dry  bones,  or  bones 
withuut  flesh. 

Dry'  dock  (dOk').    (Xaut.)  See  under  Dock. 

Dry'er  (-i-i »,  /*,     See  Drier.  Sir  U'.  Temple. 

Dry'-eyed'  i-id'),  a.    Not  having  tears  in  the  eyea. 

Dry'-flBted  (-tisVgd),  a.     Niggardly. 

Dry'loot  (-iuot),  n.    The  scent  of  the  game,  as  far  as 

it  tan  be  traced,      [Obs.]  iShak. 

Dry'  goods''  (gSbdz').  A  commercial  name  for  tex- 
tile labrictj,  cottons,  woolens,  linen,  silks,  laces,  etc., — 
in  distinction  from  groceries,    [f '.  S.] 

Dry'ing,  a. '  l.  Adapted  or  tending  to  exhaust  mois- 
ture ;  as,  a  drying  wind  or  day  ;  a  drying  room. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  rapidly  becomiug  dry. 

Drying  oU.  an  oil  which,  either  naturally  or  after  boiling 
with  oxide  of  lead,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  dries 
up  rapidly.  Jjri/ing  oils  are  used  as  the  bases  of  many 
paints  and  varnishes. 

Dry'ite  (dri'it),  71.  [Gr.  SpC?  oak,  tree.]  {Paleon.) 
Fossil  or  petrified  wood.     [Obs.] 

Dryly,  adv.  In  a  dry  manner ;  not  succulently  ;  with- 
out interest ;  without  sympathy  ;  coldly. 

Dryness,  n.    The  state  of  being  dry.    See  Dry. 

Dry'  nurse''  (nQrs').  A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds 
a  child  by  hand  ;  —  in  distinction  from  a  wet  nurse,  who 
suckles  it. 

Dry'nurse',  v.  t.  To  feed,  attend,  and  bring  up  with- 
out the  breast.  JIudibras. 

(I  Dry^o-bal'a-nops  (drl'o-bSl'a-nSps),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr. 
fipiis  oak  -\-  /3dAai'os  acorn  -j-  6i//t5  appearance.  The  fruit 
remotely  resembles  an  acorn  in  its  cup.]  {Bot.)  The 
genus  to  which  belongs  the  single  species  i).  Cinnphorn.  a 
lofty  resinous  tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  yieldmg  Bor- 
neo camphor  and  camphor  oil. 

Dry'— rub'  (dri'rub'),  v.  t.  [hh;*.  &  p.p.  Dey-edbbed 
(-rQbd') ;  p.  pr.  &  xb.  n.  Dry-rubeing.]  To  rub  and 
cleanse  without  wetting.  Dod.dey. 

Dry'salt'er  (-salt'er),  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried 
meats,  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  and  in  the  materials  u.sed  in 
pickling,  salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food. 
Hence  drysalters  usually  sell  a  number  of  saline  sub- 
stances and  miscellaneous  drugs,  Brande  d:  C. 

Dry'salter-y  (-J),  n.  The  articles  kept  by  a  dry- 
salter  ;  also,  the  business  of  a  drysalter. 

Dry'-shod''  (-shod'),  a.     M'ithout  wetting  the  feet. 

Dry'— stone'  (-ston'),  a.  Constructed  of  uncemented 
stone.      "7';'/-*^onc  walls."  Sir  ]V.  Seolt. 

Dryth('lrjth).  or  Drith.n.  Drought.  [Obs.]  Tyndale. 

Du'ad  ^■lu'5d),  n.  [See  Dyad.]  A  union  of  two; 
duality.     \_ll.]  Harris. 

Du'al  (-"I),  o.  [L.  dualis,  fr.  dno  two.  See  Two.] 
Expressing,  or  consisting  of,  the  number  two  ;  belonging 
to  two  ;  as,  the  dual  imniber  of  nouns,  etc.,  in  Greek. 

Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dual  truth.     TumiaU. 

Du'a-Un  (du'i-lTn),  n.  {Chem.)  An  explosive  sub- 
staini.-  n>n^i.-tiiig  essentially  of  sawdust  or  wood  pulp, 
saturuti-d  with  nitroglycerin  aud  other  similar  nitro  com- 
pouiidft.  It  is  iuferior  to  djmamite,  and  is  more  liable  to 
explo;:iun. 

Du'al-lsm  (du'ol-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dualisme.]  State 
of  l>eiiig  dual  or  twofold  ;  a  twofold  division  ;  any  system 
wliicli  i.s  founded  on  a  double  principle,  or  a  twofold  dis- 
tinction ;  as:  («)  (Philos.)  A  view  of  man  as  constituted 
of  two  original  and  independent  elements,  as  matter  and 
spirit.  (Theol.)  (b)  A  system  which  accepts  two  gods, 
or  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil. 
(c)  The  doctrine  that  all  mankind  are  divided  by  the 
arbitrary  decree  of  God,  and  in  his  eternal  foreknowl- 
edge, into  two  classes,  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 
('/)  {Physiol.)  The  theory  that  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
acts  independently  of  the  other. 

An  inevitable  dwdhm  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thin^  is  a 
hall,  and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole.        Kmcmon, 

Du'al-lst,  «.    [Ci.Y.  dualiste.']    \.  One  who  believes 

in  dualism  ;  a  ditheist. 

2.  One  who  administers  two  offices.  Fuller. 

Du'al-Is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk).  a.  Consisting  of  two;  pertain- 
ing to  dualism  or  duality. 

DualiBtic  Byetem  or  theory  (Chem.),  the  theory,  origi- 
nated b\  Lavni^ier  and  developed  by  Berzelius,  that  all 
defiiiiti'  ronijniunds  are  binary  in  their  nature,  aud  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  constituents,  themselves  Himple  or 
complex,  and  possessed  of  opposite  chemical  or  electrical 
affinities. 

Du-al'i-ty  (du-Sl'T-ty),  n.  [L.  dualUas:  cf.  F.  dua- 
lite.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  two  or  twofold  ; 
dual  character  or  usage. 

Du'an  (  du'an),  n.  [Gael,  vt  Tr.]  A  division  of  a 
poem  corresponding  to  a  canto  ;  a  poem  or  song,    f  A'.] 

Du'ar-chy  (du'Ar-ki?),  n.  [Gr.  &vo  two  -j-  -arch y.^ 
Government  by  two  persons. 

Dub  (dTih),  r.  t.  [imp.  A*  p.  p.  DuDBED  (dHbd) ;  ?).  pr. 
&  vh.  n.  DuEBiNa.]  [AS.  duldian  to  strike,  beat  ('•  dub' 
hade  his  muiu  ...  to  ridere."  AS.  Chron.  an.  lOflfi) ; 
akin  to  Icel.  dubbn  ;  cf.  OF,  odouher  (prob.  fr.  Icel.)  a 
chevalier,  Icel.  dubha.  til  riddara.]  1.  To  confer  knight- 
hood upon  ;  as,  tlie  king  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a  knight. 

[^  Jr"  The  ronrlusion  of  the  ceremony  was  marked  by  a 
tap  on  the  nhoulder  with  the  sword. 

2.  To  invest  with  any  dignity  or  new  character;  to 
entitle;  to  call. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  duhhrtl  a  mnn  of  worth.         /""jw. 

3.  To  clothe  or  invest ;  to  ornament ;  to  adorn.  [Obs.] 

Hi*  dindem  wn«  dropped  down 

Jhibtteil  with  8tonc8.  Mnrtr  d'Arthiirr. 

4.  To  Htrike,  rub,  or  dresH  amooth  ;  to  dab ;  as :  (o)  To 
drewi  with  an  adz  ;  as,  to  dub  a  stick  of  timber  emooth. 
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(6)  To  strike  riotli  witli  leaspls  to  raiso  n  nap.  HalH- 
well.  {<■)  To  rub  or  dresn  witli  grease,  at;  luatlmr  in  tlii3 
proceHH  of  furryiiiK  it.  Tomiinsun.  {d)  Tu  pr^iiai-o  ior 
fiKlitiiiK)  aH  a  gaiiifcock,  by  triiiuning  the  hackles  and 
cuttiiifj  off  the  cuiiib  and  watUeH. 

To  dub  a  fly,  to  drt'HHafishiii*;  fly.  [Prov.  Eng.]  IM- 
a  well. -To  dub  out  il'ladcr'nui),  to  fill  out,  aH  an  un- 
even surfaco,  to  a  i>lan<j,  or  to  carry  out  a  aeries  of  amall 
projontiona. 

Dub  (Jub),  V.  i.  To  make  a  uoiae  by  brisk  <lrunibpat,i. 
*'  N.tw  tlie  drum  dnhs.''^  J'.rnn.  »t  i'l. 

Dub,  n.    A  blow.     [/?.]  J/iulilmis. 

Dub,  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  iIoIj  niiro,  stream,  ^V.  divir  water.] 
A  pool  or  puddle.     IPror.  7wj£/.]  Jfn/liwrlL 

Dubb  (doob),  «.  [Ar.}  (^oo?.)  The  Syrian  bear.  Boe 
under  Bear.     (Written  also  dhubbj  and  diih.} 

Dub'ber  (dfib'ber),  n.    Ono  wlio,  or  that  which,  dubs. 

Dub'ber,  n.  [Hind,  dabhah.}  A  globular  vewHel  or 
bottlo  of  I.Mther,  used  in  India  to  hold  ghefi,  oil,  cte. 
[Also  written  'Innprr.']  M'C'illoch. 

Dubbing  (dub'bing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  dubbnig,  as 
a  knight,  eti'. 

2.  Tlio  act  of  rubbing,  Bmoothing,  or  dres.sir.g  ;  a  dress- 
ing off  .smooth  with  an  adz. 

3.  A  dressing  of  flour  and  water  used  by  weaver.s ;  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  dressing  leather  ;  daubing. 

4.  The  body  substance  of  an  angler's  fly.  Doiy. 
Du-bre-t7    (du-bi'e-tj),    n.  :    pi.    DneiETiES    (-tiz). 

[L,  duhictns^  fr.  duhius.  See  Dunious.]  Doubtfulne.SH  ; 
uncertainty;  doubt.  [/;.]  Lamb.  "The  dubiety  of 
his  fate."     Sir  W.  Svoft. 

Du'bl-OS'l-ty(du'bT-5sT-tJ),7!.,'7^^PuBio3i'nrs(-tT>'.). 
[L.  did>iosiis.'\  The  state  of  being  doubtful ;  a  doubtful 
statement  or  thing,     [i?.] 

^Ii'ii  often  swnllow  falsities  for  trutlis,  dubioaitieii  for  certain- 
tit-a,  jiossiiMlities  for  feasibilitiL-s.  .Su'  T.  JSroiviie. 

Du'bl-OUS  (dii'IiT-ils),  a.  [L.  diihiiis,  diihinsiis,  fr. 
duo  two.  See  Two,  and  cf.  Doubt.]  1.  Doubtful  or 
not  settled  in  opinion ;  being  in  doubt ;  wavering  or 
fluctuating:  uudetermined.    ^^ Dubious  policy." 

Sir  W.  ScotL 
A  dubious,  agitated  state  of  mind.       Thackirto/. 

2.  Occasioning  doubt ;  not  clear,  or  obvious ;  equiv- 
ocal ;  questionable  ;  doubtful ;  as,  a  dubious  answer. 

Wipiti;;  the  dingy  shirt  with  a  still  more  dubinus  pockot  hnnd- 
kerchitfi:  Thnckeiay. 

3.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue  ;  aa,  in  dubious  battle. 
Syn.  —  Doubtful ;  doubting ;  unsettled  ;  undetermined ; 

eciuivocal;  uneertaui.    Cf.  Doubtful. 

Du'bl-OUS-Iy.  ndr.     In  a  dubious  manner. 

Du^ji-OUS-ness,  n.     State  of  being  dubious. 

DuHal-ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  dubitabiUs.  Cf.  Doubta- 
ble.] Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  uncertain,  [i^.]  Dr.  11. 
//(-re.— Du'bl-ta-bly,  ndv.   [7?.] 

Du'bl-tan-cy  (du'ljT-t<-/u-sy),  n.  [LL.  dubitnntirt.'] 
Doubt;  uncertainty.     [/?.]  Hammond. 

Du'bl-tate  (du'bl-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  duhilatus,  p.  p.  of 
ditbitare.     See  Doubt.]     To  doubt.     [/'.] 

If  he  .  .  .  were  to  loiter  duJntaiiun,  and  not  come.     Carhjlv. 

Du'bl-ta'tion  (-ta'shtin),  n.  [L.  dubiiafio.']  Act  of 
doubting;  doubt,    [i?.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Du'bl-ta-tive  (<lu'bi-tS-tTv'),  a.  [L.  dnbltniivm :  cf. 
F.  dubitatif.]       Tending   to   doubt;  doubtful.      [-/?.]  — 

Du'bl-ta-tive-ly,  adr.    [i?.]  G.  Eliot. 

II  Du-bois'i-a  (d5-bois'!-a),  n.    [NL.]    (Med.)    Same 

as  DUBOISINE. 

Du-bols'ine  (-Tn  or  -en  ;  104),  n.  {3Ted.)  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  tree  {Duboisia 
7ii'/oporoi<l'.'s),  and  regarded  as  identical  with  hyoscy- 
amine.     It  produces  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Du'cal  ;du'k<Tl),  a.     [F.  ducal.     See  Duke.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  duke. 
His  (/r(.((/cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kiagly  crown.   Jlotley. 

Du'cal-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  duke,  or  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  rank  of  a  duke. 

Duc'at  (diik'St),  n.  [F.  ducat,  It.  diicato,  LL.  duca- 
tiw,  fr.  L.  dux  leader  or  commander.  See  Duke.]  A 
coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  of  several  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ;  originally,  one  struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke. 

!  nine 
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two  dollars.    The  silver  ducat  is  of  about  half  this  value. 

Duc'a-tOOn'  (duk^'i-toon'),  71.  [F.  or  Sp.  durnton^  fr. 
dncnt.'\  A  silver  coin  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  dirterent  values. 

H  Du'ces  te^CUZn  (du'sez  te'kiim).  [L.,  bring  with 
thee.]  A  jmlicial  process  commanding  a  person  to  ap- 
pear in  court  and  bring  with  him  some  piece  of  evidence 
or  other  thing  to  be  produced  to  the  court. 

Duch'eSS  (drieh'es),  n.  [F.  durhpssp,  fr.  duc  duke.] 
The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke ;  also,  a  lady  who  has  the 
eovereiunty  of  a  ducliy  in  her  own  right. 

II  Du'chesse'  d'An'gouleme'  (dn'shas'  daN'gor/- 
ISm')-  [F.]  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  pear  of  large  size  and 
excellent  flavor. 

Duch'y  (drich'J),  n.  ;  pi.  Duchies  (-Tz).  [F.  durhr, 
OF.  duchee,  (assumed)  LL.  ducitas,  fr.  L.  dujc.  See 
DuKE.j  The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke;  a  duke- 
dom. 

Duck  (Juk),  71.  [Cf.  Dan.  duklce,  Sw.  docka,  OHG. 
tocchn,  G.  dorke.     Cf.  DoxY.]     A  pet ;  a  darling.    Shal. 

Duck, :?.  [D.  doeh  cloth,  canvas,  or  Icel.  dUkr  cloth  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  tnoh,  G.  tuch,  Sw.  diik,  Dan.  dug.'\  1.  A 
linen  (or  sometimes  cotton)  fabric,  finer  and  lighter  than 
canvas, — used  for  the  lighter  sails  of  vessels,  the  sack- 
ing of  beds,  and  sometimes  for  men's  clothing. 

2.  (Xout.)  pi.  Tlie  light  clothes  worn  by  sailors  in  hot 
climates.     \^Colloq.'\ 

Duck,  1'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ducked  (dukt) ;  p.  or.  & 
t'6.  n.  Ducking.]  [OE.  dukniy  douken,  to  dive  ;  akin  to 
t).  duilen,  OHG.  tu/ifuni,  MHG.  tuckeji,  tuckni,  tuchcn 


(^"  The  cold  ducat  is  generally  of  the  value  of  nim 
fihillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or  somewhat  more  thai 


G.    tnuckrn.     Cf.   Hth    Duf  k.J     1.  To  thriiHt  or   plunge 
under  water  or  other  li<iuid  and  Muddenly  withdraw. 

AiiiiniN,  alter  (/utA'Hi/  the  wiiiire  twice  or  thiiCL-,  \\.-ix.\»->\  nut  of 
tin-  tub.  lirl.lmu. 

2.  To  plinigo  the  head  of  under  water,  imnurdiately 
withdrawing  it ;  a«,  ihick  tlie  boy. 

3.  To  bow  ;  to  bob  down  ;  to  move  quickly  with  p 
downward  motion.     *'  Will  duck  Iiim  bead  awide."    Swijt. 

Duck(dnk),  V.  L  1.  To  go  under  the  aurface  of  water 
and  itnnu:diately  rcap|n'ar  ;  to  divo  ;  to  plunge  the  head 
iu  water  or  other  liqiud  ;  to  dip. 

Ill  'l'il)cr  diH-kiifj  tlirice  by  break  of  duy.      J)ryden. 

2.  To  drop  tho  head  or  person  suddenly;  to  bow. 
The  luurued  pate 
JiiicL^  tn  tlic  RoMeu  fool.  .%iik. 

Duck,  n.  [OE.  dukr,  doke.  Bee  Duck,  v.  /.]  1.  <Xo- 
ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  subfamily -4na^in.T,  family  Anatidn:, 

E3ir^  The  genera  and  apeeies  are  nvuneroun.  They  are 
divMed  into  in-.rd„,t..sMi<\  M.idN.U.  Ali.oUg  the  for- 
mer are  the  ei.miiiou  douicHtK.-  duck  i-\/ias  /,.,.w//'/.w  ;  the 
wood  duck  tAir  .-.j^onsui  ;  the  benutiful  mandarin  duck  of 
Cliina  (/it  iidmiirssa  tjulrrdiru/idin  ;  tin.-  Muscovy  duck, 
originally  of  South  Ainerica  (  Cuiriiin  ihils.  I,<ifa).  Among 
the  sea  ducks  are  the  eider,  canvaaba-k,  biutrr,  etc. 

2.  A  Budden  inclination  of  the  head  or  dropi)ing  of  the 
I^erson,  resembling  the  motion  of  a  duck  iu  water. 
Here  be,  without  dark  or  nod, 
(Jtlier  trippings  to  be  trod.  Milton. 

Bombay  duck  (/fo;*/.),  a  fish.  See  Bummalo.  —  BufTel  duck, 
or  Spirit  duck.  See  liUKFEL  duck.  —  Duck  ant  [/.nol.),  a 
•species  of  white  ;nit  in  Jamaica  which  builds  large  nests 
in  trees.  — Duck  barnacle.  (ZoVd,)  See  GoosB  barnacle. 
—  Duck  hawk.  iK'i,]l.)  (a)  In  the  United  States:  The  per- 
egrine falcon.  [Ii)  In  P^ngland  :  The  marsh  harrier  or  moor 
buzzard.  —  Duck  molo  [Xonl.),  a  small  aquatic  mammal nf 
Aubtnilia,  having  webbed  feet  and  a  bill  retjcmbliiig  that 


Duck  Mole.    {}Q 

of  a.  dxxck  (Omithoj'hynchiis  nnnfimis).  It  belongs  to  the 
subclass  Monntremnta  and  is  remarkable  for  laving  eggs 
like  ;i  bird  ..r  rei.tib--<>;illHd  alsi.  d-nUdll.  />!af<ij'>'.^, 
i„alln,ni"ini,  ,NuUin'li'h-l,l'fu,}n:rl.  and  »utn  ,nn}r.  To 
mako  ducks  and  drakes,  to  throw  a  flat  .'-tone  obhijuely.  so 
as  to  make  it  rebound  repeatedly  from  the  surface  of  the 
w.ater,  raising  a  succession  of  jets ;  hence  :  To  play  at 
ducks  and  drakes,  with  property,  to  throw  it  away  heed- 
lessly or  .stiuander  it  foolishly  and  unprofit.ably.  —  Lame 
duck.     See  under  Lame. 

Duck'biir,  n.   {Zo'ol.)  See  Dxick  mole,  under  Duck,  n. 

Duck'-billea^  (-btld'),  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that  of 
a  du<k. 

Duck'er  (-er)  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ducks ; 
a  plunger  ;  a  diver. 

2.  A  cringing,  servile  person  ;  a  fawner. 

Duckling,  n.  &  «.,  from  Duck,  v.  t.  ik.  i. 

Ducking  Btool,  a  stool  or  chair  in  which  common  scolds 
formerlv  tied,  and  plunged  into  water, 
mnishnient.    See  Cucking  stool.    The 

Sr  a  e  t  i  c  e  of 
ucking  began 
in  the  latter 
part  of  the  l^th 
century,  and 
prevailed  until 
the  early  part 
of  the  ISth.  and 
occasionally  as 
late  as  the  I'lth 
century.  Bhuk- 
stnne.  Cham- 
bers. 

Duck'-leggefl'  (dukn?gd'),  "■  Having  short  legs, 
like  a  «  addling  duck  ;  short-legged.  Dnjdeu. 

Duckling  (-ITng),  V.     A  young  or  little  duck.      Ginj. 

Duck'meat'  (duk'met'),  or  Duck's'-meaV  (duks'-), 
7).     { Pnf.)  Duckweed. 

Duck's'-blU',  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  duck's  bill. 

Duck'B-blU  limpet  IZoVd.),  a  limpet  of  the  genus  Parma- 
jdiorfis  ;  —  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Duck's'-Ioot'  C-foot'),  n.  {Bot.)  Tlie  May  apple  {Po- 
dophyllum p^ldd  urn). 

Diick'weed'  (duk'wed'),  "•  {Bot.)  A  genus  (Lcmtin) 
of  small  plants,  seen  floating  in  great  quantity  on  the  sur- 
face of  stagnant  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  supposed  to 
furnish  food  for  ducks  ;  —  called  also  dvckvieof. 

Duct  (dukt),  n.  [L.  ductus  a  leading,  conducting, 
conduit,  fr.  ducere,  ducttun,  to  lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf. 
Douche,]  1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  ur 
other  substance  is  conducted  or  conveyed. 

2.  (A7iat.)  One  of  the  vessels  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  the  products  of  glandular  secretion  are  conveyed 
to  their  de.stination. 

3.  iBot.)  A  large,  elongated  cell,  either  round  or  pris- 
matic, usually  found  associated  with  woody  fiber. 

E^^  Diict.i  are  classified,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  surface  of  their  walls,  or  their  structure,  as  annu- 
lar, spiral,  scalariforni,  etc. 

4.  Guidance;  direction.     [Ofi.«.]  Hamirtond. 
Duc'tl-ble  (duk'tt-b'l),  Cf.    Capable  of  being  dravra 

out.     [A'.]  FeUhnm. 

Ductile  (-til),  <i.     [L.  ducfilis,  fr.  ducere  to  lead  :  cf. 


Ducking  Stool. 


F.  ductile.  Bee  DocT.]  1.  Easily  led  ;  tractable  ;  com- 
plying ;  yielding  t^  motives,  jierhuaaiou,  or  iuHtruction ; 
aa,  a  ductde  jMiople*  ,7  Addison. 

jKjiirmH  tlifir  durlih-  minds 
Tn  liuiiiau^j&tuuM.  P/idijiH. 

2.  Capaljle  of  feffug  elongated  or  drawn  out,  ob  into 
wire  or  threada. 
i}iAd  .  .  .  irt  tlif  Koftcstand  znoht  duclih;  of  all  iiit'tiiU.  Drydcn. 

—  Duc'tUe-ly  (duk'tTl-lJ),  adv.  —  Duc'tlle-neSB,  n. 

Duc'tl-llm'e-ter  (dOk'tT-lIm't-ler),  n.  IDnctile  -\- 
•mftf'r.'\  An  inbtrumeut  for  accurately  determining  tho 
ductility  of  metals. 

Duc-tll'l-ty    (duk-tTlT-ty),    n.      [Cf.    F.    ductiUU.'] 

1.  The  projjerty  of  a  metal  which  allows  it  to  bo  drawn 
into  w  ires  or  filaments. 

2.  'Jraitaiileneaa  ;  pliableness.  South, 
Duc'Uon  (dilk'flhrin),   n.     [L.    ductio,   ir.   duren:  to 

lead.]     (Guidance.     iObs.']  J-'eltham. 

Ductless  (duktlJ^H),  a.  Having  no  duct  or  outlet; 
a.">,  a  ilui'tli  .v.v  gland. 

Duc'tor  (duk'ler),  n.  [L.,  fr.  ducere  to  lead.]  1.  One 
who  leada.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2-  {Mavh.')  A  contrivance  for  removing  RupprflnouH  ink 
or  coloring  matter  from  a  roller.  See  Doctor,  4.  Knight. 

Ductor  roller  (Printintj),  the  roller  which  conveys  or 
BUi)plies  ink  to  another  roller,  Kni'iht. 

Duc'turo  (-tiir;  135),  n.    Guidance.     \Obs.'\     South. 

Dud'der  (dud'der),  v.  t.  [In  SutVolk,  Eng.,  to  shiver, 
BJiake,  tn-tiilih; ;  also  written  dodder.']  To  confuse  or 
coiifuiind  with  noiae.  Jnmings. 

Dud'der,  V,  i.     To  shiver  or  tremble  ;  to  dodder. 

I  iluddi-r  and  (ihako  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I'nrd. 

Dud'der,  n.  [From  Duos.]  A  peddler  or  hawker, 
e.siKM  iully  of  cheap  and  flashy  goods  pretended  to  be 
smuggled  ;  a  dufler.      [/^"f/-] 

Dud'der-y  (-5),  n.  A  "place  where  rags  are  bought 
and  kept  for  i>ale.     [^Eiig.'] 

Dude  (dud),  n.  A  kind  of  dandy  ;  especially,  one  char- 
acterized by  an  ultrafashionable  style  of  dress  and  other 
aflectations.      [T^'TPH/] 

The  social  dmlc  who  affects  EngliBh  dress  nnd  Entjlieh 
drawl.  Tlif-  .imencan. 

Du-deen'  (di5-den'),  n.  A  short  tobacco  pipe.  [Writ- 
ten also  duil/icen.']     ilrish'] 

Dudg'eon  (duj'un),  n.  1.  The  root  of  the  box  tree, 
of  which  liafts  for  daggers  were  made.      Gerarde  (1597). 

2.  The  haft  of  a  dagger.  Shak. 

3.  A  dudgeon-bafted  dagger  ;  a  dagger.        Hudibras. 
Dudg'eon,  n.     [W.  dygen   anger,  grudge.]     lieaent- 

ment ;  ill  will ;  anger  ;  displeasure. 

I  drink  it  to  thee  in  (fud>jcoii  and  liostility.    .Sir  IF'.  Scott, 
Dudg'eon,  a.     Homely ;  rude  ;  coarse.     [Obs.'] 
Bv  itiv  troth,  thoiigli  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
I  Vnnhl  not  be  an  oss.  Jican.  ic  FI, 

Dud'ish  (diid'Tsh),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
dude. 

Duds  (dudz),  n.  pi.  [Scot,  dud  rag,  pi.  duds  clothin>j 
of  interior  quality.]  1.  Old  or  inferior  clothes  ;  tattered 
garments.     [  Colloij.] 

2.  Efl'ects,  in  general.     [Sla7}g'] 

Due  (du),  a.  [OF.  deu,  F.  dn,  p.  p.  of  devoir  to  owe, 
fr.  L.  debere.  See  Debt,  Habit,  and  cf.  Duty.]  1.  Owed, 
as  a  debt ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  or  for  an- 
other ;  payable  ;  owing  and  demandable. 

2.  Ju.stly  claimed  as  a  right  or  property  ;  proper  ;  suit- 
able ;  becoming ;  appropriate  ;  fit. 

Hor  obedience,  which  is  dttc  to  me.  Shak, 

■\Vith  dir<:e9  ilue,  in  ^^nd  array. 
Slow  through  the  churchway  ii:ith  we  saw  liiiii  borne.    Gin>i. 

3.  Such  as  (a  thing)  ought  to  be  ;  fulfilling  obligation  ; 
proper  ;  lawful ;  regular ;  appointed  ;  sufficient ;  exact ; 
as,  due  process  of  law ;  due  service  ;  in  dxie  time. 

4.  Appointed  or  required  to  arrive  at  a  given  time ;  as, 
the  steamer  was  due  yesterday. 

5.  Owing  ;  ascribable,  as  to  a  cause. 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  J.  D.  For}>cs, 

Due,  adv.     Directly  ;  exactly  ;  as,  a  due  east  course. 

Due,  n.  1.  That  which  is  owed  ;  debt ;  that  which 
one  conti'acts  to  pay,  or  do,  to  or  for  another  ;  that  which 
belongs  or  may  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  whatever  custom, 
law,  or  morality  requires  to  be  done  ;  a  fee  ;  a  toll. 

lie  will  give  the  devil  Iiis  du^.  Shak. 

Vearly  little  '/ws  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil.    T'-mi'jmn. 

2.  Right ;  just  title  or  claim. 

The  key  of  this  iiifernol  pit  by  due  ...  I  keep.    .Vilton. 

Due,^'.  t.     To  endue.     [06^.]  Shak. 

Due^bill'  (-bTl')i  "■  (Coil).)  A  brief  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  debt,  not  made  payable  to  order,  like  a 
promissory  note.  Burrill. 

Due'ful  (-ful),  a.    Fit;  becoming.     [Obs.^    Spenser. 

Du'el  (du'el),  n.  [It.  duello,  fr.  L.  duellum,  orig.,  a 
contest  between  two,  which  passed  into  the  common 
form  bellum  war,  fr.  duo  two  :  cf.  F.  duel.  See  Belli- 
cose, Two,  and  cf.  Duello.]  A  combat  between  two 
persons,  fought  with  deadly  weapons,  by  agreement.  It 
usually  arises  from  an  injury  done  or  an  affront  given  by 
one  to  the  other. 

Trial  by  duel  (Old  L(iu'\  a  combat  between  two  per- 
sons for  proving  a  cause ;  trial  by  battel. 

Du'el,  V.  i.  &  t.     To  fight  in  single  combat.     [Obsl 

Du'el-er  (-er\  7'.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel.  [/?.] 
[Written  also  duelhr.']  South. 

Du'el-lng,  ».  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  iu  sin- 
gle combat.     Also  adj.     [Written  also  dfiellirig.] 

Du'al-lSt  (-tst),  V.  [F.  duelliste.'j  One  who  fights 
in  single  combat.     [Written  also  dueliisi.1 

A  ducli-it  .  .  .  always  values  himself  upon  his  courage.  ht3 
sptisc  of  honor,  liis  fidelity  and  friendship.  J/iime. 

|iDu-ell0(du-5iao),n.  [It.  See  Duel.]  A  duel;  also, 
the  rules  of  dueling.     [065.]  ^  Sfiak. 

II  Du-e'na  (doo-a'nya),  n.     [Sp.]    See  Dona. 
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Dae'ness  (du'iii?s),  n.  Quality  of  being  due  ;  debt ; 
what  is  due  or  becoming.  T.  Gooduui. 

Du-en'na  tdu-en'n.it.  n. ;  pi.  Duennas  (-naz).  [Sp. 
duenn^  dona,  fr.  L.  ihjmiiia.  See  Daue.]  1.  The  chief 
lady  in  waiting  on  tiie  i|Uf  en  of  Spain.  Brnmle. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  holding  a  station  between  a  govern- 
ess and  companion,  and  appointed  to  liave  charge  over 
the  younger  ladies  in  a  Spanish  or  a  Portuguest-  family. 

Uraude  tfc  C. 

3.  Any  old  woman  who  is  employed  to  guard  a  younger 
one  ;  a  governess.  Arbnihuot. 

Du-el'  (du-ef),  n.  [Duetto.]  {Mus.)  A  composition 
for  two  performers,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

II  Du'et-tl'no  (doo'et-te'no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  fr.  duetto  a 
duet.]     A  duet  of  sliort  extent  and  concise  form. 

II  Du-et'tO  (doo-at'tS),  n.  [It.,  fr.  It.  &  L.  duo  two. 
See  Two.]    See  Duet. 

Duff  (diif),  n.  [From  OE.  dagh.    V67.    See  Dough.] 

1.  Dough  or  paste.     \_Prov.  JEnt/.']  MalUicell. 
2-  A  stiff  flour  pudding,  boiled  in  a  bag  ;  —  a  term 

used  especially  by  seamen  ;  as,  plum  duff. 

Duf'fel(dut'f61),  n.  [D.  duffel,  from  Duffel,  a  town 
not  far  from  Antwerp.]  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze.     [Written  also  duffe.'] 

Gix)d  diiffti  gray  and  flanntl  fine.        Worthivorth. 

Dnf'fer  (-fer),  n.  1.  A  peddler  or  hawker,  especially 
of  cheap,  flashy  articles,  as  sham  jewelry ;  hence,  a  sham 
or  cheat.     [^Slnng,  Eng.']  H<dl\u-elL 

2.  A  stupid,  awkward,  inefficient  person.     [Shing'\ 
Dof'fle  (-f'l),  n.     See  Duffel. 

_  Du-fren'ite  (du-fren'it),  n.  [From  Pierre  Armand 
Dujienoy,  a  French  geologist.]  {Mm.)  A  miueral  of  a 
blackish  green  color,  commonly  massive  or  in  nodules. 
It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron. 

Dug  (dug),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  d'dgga  to  suckle  (a 
child),  Dan.  diegge,  aud  prob.  to  Goth,  daddjan.  V66.] 
A  teat,  pap,  or  nipple;  —  formerly  that  of  a  human 
mother,  now  that  of  a  cow  or  other  beast. 

With  mother's  ihuj  between  its  hps.  ShaJ;. 

Dag,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Dig. 

Du-gong'  (du-gong'),  n.  [Malayan  dayong,  or  Javan. 
dui/ung.l  (Zo'dl.)  An  aquatic  lierbivbrous  mammal 
{Halicore  dugojig),  of  the  order  Sirenia,  allied  to  the 
manatee,  but  witli  a  bilobed  tail.  It  inhabits  the  Red 
Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Eabt  Indies,  and  Auhtr;tlia.  [Writ- 
ten also  duyon^-] 


Dugong. 

Dug'out'  (dug'out'J,  n.  1.  A  canoe  or  boat  dug  out 
from  a  large  log.     [£  .  .9.] 

A  man  stepped  from  his  slender  dugout.     G.  W.  Cable. 

2.  A  place  dug  out. 

3.  A  house  made  partly  in  a  hillside  or  a  slighter  ele- 
Tation.     [Western  U.  S.}  Bnitlett. 

Dug'way  (-wa'),  72.  A  way  or  road  dug  through  a 
liill,  or  sunk  below  tlie  surface  of  the  land.     [f.  .S'.] 

Dake  (duk),  7i.  [F.  due,  fr.  L.  dux,  ducis.  leader, 
cominander,  fr.  ducere  to  lead ;  akin  to  AS.  te6n  to 
draw ;  cf.  AS-  hrretnga  {here  army)  an  army  leader, 
general,  G.  herzotj  duke.  See  Tug,  and  cf.  Doge,  Duch- 
ess, Ducat,  Duct,  Adduce,  Deduct.]  1.  A  leader;  a 
chief;  a  prince.     \^Obs.'\ 

Hannibal,  duke  of  Carthage.         Sir  T.  F.hjot. 

All  were  d}i)cps  once,  who  were  "  duces  "  —  captains  or  leaders 
of  their  people.  Treuch. 

2.  In  England,  one  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility 
after  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  and  the 
fovir  archbishops  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  In  some  European  countries,  a  sovereign  prince, 
witliout  tlie  title  of  king. 

Puke'B  coronet.  See  ///'^^^  Of  CoRONET.  —  To  dine  with 
Dnli2  Humphrey,  to  RO  witliout  dinner.    See  under  Dine. 

Duke.  V.  i.     To  play  the  duke,     [Poetic} 

I>ord  An;,'clo  diikrs  it  well  in  his  absence.  .Shok. 

Duke'dom  (-dum),  n.     1.  The  territory  of  a  duke. 

2.  Tilt;  title  or  dignity  of  a  duke.  Shak. 

Dukellng.  n.     A  little  or  insignificant  duke.       Ford. 

Duke'ship.  7i.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  a 
duke ;  also,  tlie  personality  of  a  duke.  Mmsinger, 

Dul'ca-ma'ra  (dul'ka-ma'ri),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcis 
sweet  4-  amarus  bitter.]  {But.)  A  plant  {Holanum 
Ihthnmara).     See  Bittersweet,  t?.,  3  {n). 

Dul'ca-ma'rln  (-rtn),  n.  {Chrm.)  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  the  bittersweet  {Solanum  Duh-nmnra),  as  a 
yellow  amorplious  substance.  It  probably  occauions  the 
compound  taste.    See  Bittersweet,  Z  (a). 

Dlllce  («lul8),  V.  t.  To  make  sweet ;  to  soothe.    lObs."] 

Dulce'ness,  n.    Sweetness.     [Oi^.]  Bacon. 

Dul'cet  (drd'sSt),  a.  [OF.  doucct,  dim.  of  dons 
sweet,  F.  doui,  L.  dulcis ;  akin  to  Or.  vAukus.  Cf. 
DoucET.]    1.  Sweet  to  the  taste ;  luscioua.     [Oi*.] 

She  tcmpcru  'Infrrt  creams.  Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear  ;  melodious;  harmonious. 

Their  dainty  lay«  mul  dulcn  imloiiy.  Spnunr. 

II  Dul'ci-an^a  (dai'sT-Sn'i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcis 
Bwcct.]     {Mux.)     A  «w(M't-toned  stop  of  an  organ. 

Dol'cl-fl-ca'tlon  (-n-kii'iihnn),  n.  [Cf.  F.dulcijica. 
ti&n.]     The  act  of  dulcifying  or  sweetening.  Boyle. 


Dol'cl-fled  (dul'.sT-fi'i),  a.     Sweetened  ;  mollified. 

Dulcified  spirit  or  splrita,  a  compound  of  alcohol  with 
mineral  acids;  as,  dulcijied spirits  otuiter. 

Diil-ctilu  ous  (dul-Mf'lii-us).  a.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  + 
Jhterr  to  flow.]      Flowing  sweetly,     [i^.] 

Dul'ci-fy  (dul'sT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dulcified 
(-fid) ;  ^. />r.  &  vb.  71.  Dulcifying.]  [L.  dulcis  sweet 
-j-'/y:  cf.  F.dulcijier.]  1.  yPharm.)  To  sweeten ;  to 
free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acrimony.  Wiseman. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mollify  ;  to  sweeten  ;  to  please. 

As  she  .  .  .  was  further  dulcijUd  by  her  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Jiairtfiorue. 

Dul-cll'O-quy  (-sTI'S-kwy),  n.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  + 
loqui  to  Speak.]     A  soft  manner  of  speaking. 

Dul'ci-mer  (dul'sl-mer),  n.  [It.  dolcemele,  or  Sp. 
dulcemele,  fr.  L.  dulcis  sweet  +  melos  song,  melody,  Gr. 
/le'Ao?;  cf.  OF.  doulcemele.  See  Dulcet,  and  Melody.] 
(Mus.)  (a)  An  instrument,  having  stretched  metallic 
wires  which  are  beaten  witli  two  light  hammers  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  performer.  (6)  An  ancient  musical 
in.struiuriit  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Dan.  iii.  5.  It  is 
fc^lll<.^■^^■ll  to  be  the  same  with  the  psaltery. 

Dul-cin'e-a  (dul-sTn'e-a  or  dul-'sT-ue'a),  n.  [Sp.,  from 
Dulciuea  del  Toboso  the  mistress  of  the  affections  of 
Don  Quixote.]    A  mistress;  a  sweetheart. 

I  must  ever  have  Bniiie  Didciiita  in  iny  head.      Stenic. 

Durcl-ness  (dul'st-ni?s),  71.    See  Dulceness.     [Obs.^ 

Dul'clte  (-sit ).  u.  [Cf.  F.  dulcite,  fr.  L.  dulcis  sweet.] 
{C/ie/N.)  A  white,  sugarhke  substance,  C^,Hfi,(OH)c, 
occurring  naturally  in  a  manna  from  Madagascar,  and 
in  certain  plants,  and  produced  artificially  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  galactose  aud  lactose  or  milk  sugar, 

JlDol-cl'nO  (do61-che_'ni),  7i.     {Mus.)  See  Dolcino. 

Dul'ci-tUde  (dul'sT-tu.!"),  «.  [L.  dulcitudo,  fr.  dulcis 
sweet.  ]     Sweetness.      [  /.'.  ]  Cocke  ru  tn . 

Dul'co-rate  (-ko-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  dvlcoratus,  p.  p.  of 
diilcorarcj  fr.  dulcor  sweetness,  fr.  dulcis  sweet.]  To 
sweeten ;  to  make  less  acrimonious,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Dul'CO-ra'tlon  (-ra'shihi),  71.  [LL.  dulcorafio.']  The 
act  of  sweett-ning.     [/?,]  Bacon. 

Duledge  idu'lgj),  n.  {Mil.)  One  of  the  dowels  join, 
ing  the  ends  of  the  fellies  which  form  the  circle  of  tlu 
wheel  of  a  ^\m  carriage.  Wdhelm. 

il  Du-U'a  (dij-li'a;  277),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  fioyAem  serv- 
itude, fr.  fioOAos  slave.]  {R.  C.  Ch.)  An  inferior  kind  of 
veneration  or  worship,  giveu  to  the  angels  aud  saints  as 
tlie  servants  of  God. 

Dull  (dul),  a.  [Cojnpnr.  Duller  (-er) ;  srijicrl.  Dull- 
est.] [AS.  dot  foolish  ;  akin  to  gedwelan  to  err,  D.  dol 
mad,  dualen  to  wander,  eir.  G.  toll  mad.  Goth,  dicals 
foolish^  stupid,  cf.  Gr.  OoAepd?  turbid,  troubled,  Skr. 
dli  VI-  to  cause  to  fall.    Cf.  Dolt,  Dwale,  Dt^-ell,  Fraud.] 

1.  Slow  of  understanding  ;  wanting  readiness  of  appre- 
hension ;  stupid;  doltish;  blockish.  ''Dull  at  classical 
learning."  Thackeray. 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn.  S/iak. 

2.  Slow  in  action  ;  sluggish  ;  unready ;  awkward. 
This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ear^;  are  dull  of 

hearing.  Jlntt.  xiii.  15. 

(),  help  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  dull  tonsue.    i<jienser. 

3.  Insensible;  unfeehng. 

Think  nie  not 
So  dull  a  devil  tn  for{,'et  the  lofiS 
Of  sucli  a  niatcliless  wife.  Jlcnu.  fy  Fl. 

4.  Not  keen  in  edge  or  point ;  lacking  sharpness ; 
blunt.     "  Thy  scythe  is  dull.'"  Herbert. 

5.  Not  bright  or  clear  to  the  eye ;  wanting  in  liveliness 
of  color  or  luster ;  not  vivid  ;  obscure  ;  dim  ;  as,  a  dull 
fire  or  lamp  ;  a  dull  red  or  yellow ;  a  dull  mirror. 

6.  Heavy  ;  gross  ;  cloggy  ;  insensible  ;  spiritless  ;  life- 
less ;  inert.     "■  The  didl  earth."  Shak. 

As  turning:  the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  bum,  Ro  cliunires 
of  study  u.duU  brain.  Lonafellou: 

7.  Furnishing  little  delight,  spirit,  or  variety  ;  uninter- 
esting; tedious;  cheerless;  gloomy;  melancholy;  de- 
pressing ;  as,  a  dull  story  or  sermon  ;  a  dull  occupation 
or  period  ;  hence,  cloudy ;  overcast ;  as,  a  dull  day. 

Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk.  Ktble. 

Syn.  — Lifeless;  inanimate;  dead;   stupid;   doltish; 

heavy  ;    sluggish  ;    sleepy  ;    drowsy  ;    gross  ;    cheerless  ; 

tedious ;  irksome  ;  dismal ;  dreary  ;  clouded ;  tarnished  ; 

obtuse.    See  Lifeless. 

Dull,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dulled  (duld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Dulling.]     1.  To  deprive  of  sharpness  of  edge  or 

point.     "This  .  .  .  r/f///r(?  their  swords."  Bacon. 

Uorrowinj,'  dulls  tlie  edge  of  husbandry.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  dull,  stupid,  or  sluggish;  to  stupefy,  as 
the  senses,  the  feelings,  the  perceptions,  aud  tlie  like. 

Those  [ilru^sl  shr  lins 
Will  stupefy  and  'lidl  tlie  sL-nse  a  while.  Shak. 

I'se  und  custom  h«ve  ko  dulled  our  eyes.         Trcttrh. 

3.  To  render  dim  or  obscure;  to  sully;  to  tarnish. 
*'  Didls  the  mirror."  Bacon. 

4.  To  deprive  of  liveliness  or  activity;  to  render 
heavy  ;  to  make  inert;  to  depress;  to  weary;  to  sadden. 

Attention  of  mind  .  .  .  waited  or  dulled  throujih  continu- 
«»c*^-  Hooker. 

Dull,  V.  L    To  become  dull  or  stupid.         7?om.  of  P. 

Dull'ard  (-erd),  n.  f  Dull  +  -ard.}  A  stupid  person  ; 
a  dunce.     Shak. —a.  Stupid.      Bp.  Hall. 

DuU'-bralned'  (-brand'),  a.     Stupid;  doltish.    Hhak. 

Dull'-browed'  (-broud'j,  a.     Having  a  gloomy  lo»»k. 

Duirer  (-er),  7\.     One  who,  or  that  which,  dulls. 

Dull'-eyed''(-id'),  f/.  Having  eyes  wanting  brightnesH. 
livt-iiiicss.  MI-  vivacity.  ,Shnk. 

DuUOiead' (-h«"d/),  H.    A  blockhead;  a  dolt.  Asrham. 

Duirish,  a.  Somewhat  dull;  uninteresting;  tirc- 
soiii--.      "A  series  of  dulliah  verses."  Prof.   Wilson. 

DuU'ness,  n.  The  state  of  behig  dull ;  "sIowuokr; 
stupidity  ;  heaviness  ;  drowBiness ;  bluntness  ;  obtuse- 
uvhh;  dimness;  want  of  luster ;  want  of  vividness,  or  of 
brightness.     [Written  also  dulness.] 

And  nentle  dullucM  ever  loves  a  jnko.  Pojic.  \ 


Dull'-slght'ed  (dul'sit'ed),  a.    Having  poor  eyesight. 
Dull'some  (-huni),  rt.     Dull.     [A'.]  Outaker. 

Dull'-wiMed  (-wlvtSd),  a.     Stupid. 
Dully  (dul'ly),  udv.     Ill  a  dull  manner;    stupidly; 
slowly  ;  sluggiHhly  ;  without  life  or  spirit. 

Snimiely  calm  and  </u//i/ innocent.         G.  Li/tt-llon. 

Du-loc'ra-cy  (dii-lok'ri-sy),  n.     See  Doulocracy. 

Dulse  (duls),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  duilcasg ;  duille  leaf  4- 
nisge  water.  Cf.  "Whiskt.]  (Bof.)  A  seaweed  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  which  is  Bometimes  eaten,  as  in  Scot- 
land. The  true  dulse  is  Sarcophyllis  ednlis;  the  com- 
mon is  Rhodymenia.  [Written  also  dillisk.'] 
The  crimson  leaf  of  the  duUe  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a  banner  ballied  in  slaughter.     PerrivaJ, 

Dul'wll-ly  (dai'wTl-ly),  n.  [Prob.  imiutive.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Tlie  ring  plm  er.      \^Prov.  A'ny.^ 

Du'ly  (ilu'ly),  adv.  In  a  due,  fit,  or  becoming  manner; 
as  it  (anytliing)  ought  to  be  ;  properly  ;  regularly. 

Du'mal  (dii'nml),  a.  [L.  dumus  bramble.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  set  with,  briers  or  bushes  ;  brambly.     [/i.] 

Dumb  (dum),  a.  [AS.  dumb;  akin  to  D.  dojii  stupid, 
G.  dumm,  OHG.  tumb  dumb,  stupid,  deaf,  Icel.  dunibr 
dumb,  Sw.  dumb,  Goth,  dtimbs;  cf.  Gr.  Tv</>Ai?  blind. 
See  Deaf,  and  cf.  Dummy.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech  ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds ;  as,  the. 
dumb  brutes. 
To  unloose  the  very  tongues  even  of  dinnh  creatures.    Jlooker. 

2.  Not  willing  to  speak  ;  mute;  silent;  not  speaking; 
not  accompanied  by  words;  as,  dumb  show. 

This  spirit,  duuib  to  us,  will  speak  to  him.  Shak. 

To  pierce  into  the  duntb  past       J.  C.  Shairp. 

3.  Lacking  brightness  or  clearness,  as  a  color,     [i?.] 
Her  stem  was  painted  of  a  duiub  white  or  dun  cdor.    De  Foe. 
Deaf  and  dumb.    See  Deaf-mute.  —Dumb  ague,  or  Dumb 

chill,  a  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well- 
defined  "chill."  [6''.  -s.]  — Dumb  animal,  any  animal  ex- 
cept man  ;—  usually  restri<  ted  to  a  doniL'stic  quadnip-d  ; 
—  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  man,  who  is  a  "speaking 
animal, "  ^  Dumb  cake,  a  cake  made  in  silence  by  girls  on 
St.  Mark's  eve,  with  certam  mystic  ceremonies,  to  discov- 
er their  future  husbands.  Balliuell.  —  Dumb  cane  (  Hot.  I, 
a  West  Inclian  plant  of  the  .\rum  family  {Dicjleuhoi  hia 
se'j'n'ti'K.  which,  when  chewed,  causes  the  tongue  to 
swell,  and  destroys  temporarily  the  power  of  speech.  — 
Dumb  crambo.  See  under  Crabibo.  —  Dumb  show.  (*7)  For- 
merly, a  part  of  a  dramatic  representation,  shown  in  pan- 
tomime. "'Inexplicable  dumb  shows  aud  noise."  *V?('fA- 
ib)  Signs  and  gestures  without  words ;  as,  to  tell  a  story 
in  dumb  show. — To  strike  dumb,  to  confound;  to  aston- 
ish ;  to  render  silent  by  a.stonisliment ;  or,  it  may  be,  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Syn.  — Silent;  speechless;  noiseless.    See  Mute. 

Dumb,  V.  t.     To  put  to  silence.     {Obs.'}  Shak. 

Dumb'-bell'  (-b?P),  n.     A  weight,  consisting  of  two 
spheres  or  .spheroids,  connected  by  a 
short  bar  for  a  handle ;  used  (often  in  . 
pairs)  for  gymnastic  exercise. 

Dum'ble-'dor'    (dum'b'1-dor'), 
[The  fir^t  part  is  prob.  of  imitative  ori- 
gin. See  Dor  a  beetle.]    (.^'orJ/.)  A  bum- 
blebee ;  also,  a  cockchafer.  IPror. £710.1 

Dumb'ly  (dum'ly),  adv.      In    si- 
lence ;  mutely. 

Dumb'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dumb  ; 
muteness;  ^ilt-nre  ;  inability  to  speak. 

Dumb'-wait'er  (-wafer),  n.  A  framework  on  which 
dishes,  food,  etc.,  are  passed  from  one  room  or  story  of  a 
house  to  another  ;  a  lift  for  dishes,  etc.  ;  also,  a  piece  oi 
furniture  with  movable  or  revolving  shelves. 

Du'me-toso'  (du'me-tos'),  a.  [From  L.  dumetum  a 
thicket.]    {L'of.)  Dumose. 

Dam'iound^  (diim'found').  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Dum- 
FOUNDED  ;  pf  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dumfoundiko.]  To  strike 
dumb;  to  confuse  with  astonishment.  [Written  also 
dumbfound.'}  Spectator^ 

Dum'found'er  (-found'^r),  v.  t.     To  dumfound;  to 

conlniind.      [Written  also  dumh/oundcr.'] 

Dum'ma-dor'  (dum'mA-dCr'),  n.     A  dumbledor. 

Dum'mer-er  (-mer-er),  n.  One  \vho  feigns  dumbness^ 
lObs.]  lun-ton. 

Dum'my  (diSin'mJ-),  fr.  [See  Dumb.]  1.  Silent ; 
mute;  noiseless;  as,  a  */»/»»  i/jv  engine. 

2.  Fictitious  or  sham  ;  feigned;  as,  a  rfH7n7»y  watch. 

Dummy  car.    See  under  Car. 

Dum'my,  n. ;  pi.  Dummies  (-iuTz).  1.  One  who  is 
dumb.  //.  Smith. 

2.  A  sham  package  in  a  shop,  or  one  which  does  not 
contain  what  its  exterior  indicates. 

3.  An  imitation  or  copy  of  Bomething,  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  ;  a  model ;  a  lay  figure  ;  as,  a  figure  on  which 
clothing  is  exhibited  in  shop  windows;  a  blank  paper 
copy  us.-d  to  show  the  size  of  the  future  book,  etc. 

4.  {Drama)  One  who  plays  a  merely  nominal  part  ia 
any  action  ;  a  sliani  character. 

6.  A  thick-witted  person  ;  a  dolt.     [CoUoq.'] 

6.  {Paih'oad)  A  locomotive  with  condensing  engines, 
and,  hence,  without  the  noise  of  escaping  steam  ;  also,  a 
dummy  car. 

7.  (C'ud  Playing)  Tlie  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when 
three  persuns  play  at  a  four-handed  game  of  cards. 

8-   A  Itoating  barge  connected  with  a  pier.        Knight. 
To  play  dummy,  to  play  the  exposed  or  dummy  hand  in 
card-s.    Till-  partner  of  the  dummy  plays  it. 

Du'mose'  (du/mos'),  )  a.     [L.   dumosus,  fr.  dumus 
Du'mous    (du'miis),   f       a    thnrnbush,   a    bramble.] 

1.  Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 

2.  (/.'"/.)  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form. 

Dump  (dnmp),  71.  [See  DuMi'LiNo.]  A  thick,  ill- 
sbajien  piece  ;  a  clumey  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in 
I>laying  chuck  farthing.     [Kng."]  Srnart. 

Dump,  n.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  'dumpin  niclancholy,  Dan. 
dump  dull,  low,  D.  dompig  .lamp,  G.  dump/  tlain]*,  dull, 
glofiuiy,  and  K.  damp,  or  rather  iM'rb.  dump,  v.  t.  Cf. 
Dami',  or  Dump,  v.  /.]     1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state  of  tha 
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mind  ;  sadnesa  ;  niclanclioiy  ;  low  spirits;  despondency; 
ill  humor  ;  —  now  used  only  in  the  plural. 

Murch  hluwly  lui  iii  dnlfinii  t/wii/'.  JIutlihrag. 

l>uk-ful  liumjiA  tliu  lilliiil  npprrsM.  S/iak. 

I  was  niuaing  in  tlie  mid^t  «»f  iriy  iliiiii/'x.        Jliini/ini. 
dr^^  The  luilicrou.s  associations  now  iittiidicil  to  this 
word  did  not  originally  beloii^^  to  it.    "  Miil);uid'H  transla- 
tion of  Livy  r*ipresL'nt3  tin'   Koiij:in.s  as  ln-iny   'in  tlio 
Klumps '  after  the  battlu  of  Canuiu."     Titndt. 

2.  Absence  of  mind  ;  revery.  Locke. 

3.  A  melancholy  strain  or  tune  in  music ;  any  tune. 
'\0(>s.^  "Tumi  a  deploring  ilump.''^  "Play  me  some 
merry  tfuuip.''''  Shak. 

4.  An  old  kind  of  dance.     [06s.]  Nares. 
Dump  (duTiip),  V.  I.     [imp.  it  p.  p.  Dumped  (dunit ; 

215) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  DuMi'iNo.]  [OI':.  ihiiiipni  tu  tlirow 
down,  fall  down,  cf,  Ic(d.  <lit„ij>ti  to  tlmnip,  Dan.  di.im]ic 
to  fall  suddenly,  rush,  dial.  Sw.  <liin})a  to  fall  down  plump. 
Cf.  Dump  sadness.]  1.  To  knock  heavily;  to  stump. 
iProv.  Lnf/.]  JIulliivcll. 

2.  To  put  or  throw  down  with  more  or  less  of  vio- 
lence; hence,  to  unload  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it;  as,  to 
dump  sand,  coal,  etc.     [T.  A'.]  Jinrtlett. 

Dumping  car  or  cart,  a  railway  car,  or  a  cart,  the  body 
of  which  can  be  tilted  to  empty  the  contents ; —called 
also  dump  cur,  or  flump  rart. 

Dump,  n.     1.   A  car  or  boat  for  dumping  refuse,  etc. 

2.  A  ground  or  place  for  dumping  ashes,  refuse,  etc. 

3.  That  which  is  dumped. 

4.  (Mini/Kj)  A  pile  of  ore  or  rock. 

Dump'age  (-^j ;  48),  7i.  1.  The  act  of  dumping  loads 
'from  carts,  especially  loads  of  refuse  matter ;  also,  a  heap 
of  diniipcil  matter. 

2.   A  if<-  invid  f(ir  the  privilege  of  dumping  loads. 

Dump'l-ness  l,-T-n?.s),  ti.     The  .state  of  being  dumpy. 

Dump'lsh,  ".  I>iill;  stupid;  sad;  moping;  melan- 
choly. "  A  .  .  .  •hiiupish  and  sour  lite.''  Lord  Herbert. 
—  Dump'lsli-ly,"'/r.  — Dump'lsh  nesa,  n. 

Dum'ple  (dilm'p'l),  r.  (.     [See  Dumpliso.]    To  make 

■dumpy  ;  to  fold,  or  bend,  as  one  part  over  another.    [7i.] 

lie  wns  a  little  man,  ihtmpltil  up  tosjother.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dump'llng  (duiup'lTug),  71.  [Diiuin.  of  dump  an  ill- 
shapen  piece  ;  cf.  D.  (hinpe/en  to  plunge,  dip,  duck,  Scot, 
to  dump  in  to  plunge  into,  and  E.  dump,  v.  t.]  A  round- 
ish mass  of  dough  boiled  in  soup,  or  as  a  sort  of  pudding ; 
often,  a  cover  of  paste  inclosing  an  apple  or  other  fruit, 
and  lioiled  or  baked  ;  as,  an  apple  ihtmplijff/. 

Dump'y  (-?),  n.  [Compar.  Dumpier  (-T-er) ;  suppvL 
Dumpiest.]  [1.  Froni  Dump  a  short  ill-aliapeii  piece. 
2.  From  Dump  sadness,]  1.  Short  and  thick;  of  low 
stature  and  disproportionately  stout. 

2.   Sullen  or  discontented.     [Prov.  Eng.'\     HaUiwell. 

Dun  (dun),  n.     [See  DuNE.]     A  mound  or  small  hill. 

Dun,  ''.  '.  To  cure,  as  codfish,  in  a  particular  manner, 
"by  laying  them,  after  salting,  in  a  pile  in  a  dark  place, 
■covered  with  salt  grass  or  some  like  svibstance. 

Don  (diin),  r.  t.  &  1.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Dunned  (dund) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dunning  (-ning).]  [AS.  di/ne  noise, 
dyninn  to  make  a  noise,  or  fr.  Icel.  di/nr,  du/ui,  noise, 
thunder,  dtinn  to  thunder;  the  same  word  as  E.  din. 
V'74.  See  Din.]  To  ask  or  beset,  as  a  debtor,  for  pay- 
ment ;  to  urge  importunately. 

Ilatli  she  sent  so  soon  to  itiin  f  Swift, 

Dun,  ft.     !■  One  who  duns  ;  a  dunuer. 

To  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  some  rnsciilly  dun.    Arbuthnol. 

2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment ;  as,  he 
Bent  his  debtor  a  dun. 

Dun,  Cf.  [AS.  dunn,  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  dum,  Ir. 
&  Gael.  donn.'\  Of  a  dark  color  ;  of  a  color  partaking  of 
a  brown  and  black  ;  of  a  dull  brown  color  ;  swarthy. 

Smniner'3  dun  cloud  comes  thunderini^  up.    Pici-pont. 

Chill  and  <h,n 
Falls  on  tlie  moor  tJie  liriot  November  day.  Ktble. 

Dun  crow(Zo'J/.),  the  hooded  crow  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
■color ;  — also  called  hooilij,  and  hoddy.—  'Dxm  diver  {Zonl.}^ 
the  goosander  or  merganser. 

Dun'blrd'C-berd'),  "■  [Named  from  its  color.]  (ZoiJl.) 
{a)  The  pocliard  ;  —  called  also  diinair^nnd  <liniker^ov 
'dun-cun-e.     (6)  An  American  duck  ;  the  ruddy  duck. 

Dunce  (duns),  n.  [From  Joannes  Vtms  Seotus,  a 
schoolman  called  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  died  in  1308. 
Originally  in  the  phrase  *'  a  Duns  man."  See  Note  be- 
.low.]  One  backward  in  book  learning;  a  child  or  other 
person  dull  or  weak  in  intellect ;  a  dullard  ;  a  dolt. 

I  never  knew  this  town  without  diinres  of  fi;:;ure.        Sir}ft. 

I^^The  schoolmen  were  often  called,  after  their  great 
jeaoer  Duns  Seotus,  Dun.smen  or  Dmicpmen.  lu  the 
revival  of  learning  they  were  violently  opposed  to  clas- 
sical studies ;  hence,  the  name  of  Dunce  was  applied  with 
.Bcorn  and  contempt  to  an  opposer  of  learning,  or  to  one 
slow  at  learning,  a  dullard. 

Dunce'dom  (-dum),  n.  The  realm  or  domain  of 
dunces.     [Jocose']    ^  Carlyle. 

Dun'cer-y  (dun'ser-j?),  71.     Dullness  ;  stupidity. 

Dun'cl-cal  (-sl-kal),  a.    Like  a  dunce  ;  duncish. 

The  most  dull  and  dunciral  commissioner.  Fuller. 

Dun'cl-fy  (-fi),  v.  t,  [Dunce  +  -///.]  To  make  stupid 
in  iutidlect.      [/?.]  pp.   Wnrhnrtnn, 

Dim'cish  (-sTsh),  a.  Somewhat  like  a  dunce,  [/v.] 
—  Don'clshness,  n.    [i?.] 

Dun'der  (duuMer),  n,  [Cf.  Sp.  r^f/imrfar  to  overflow.] 
The  Ices  or  dre^s  of  cane  juice,  used  in  the  distillation  of 
rum.     [West  Indies'] 

The  use  of  dundcr  in  the  makins  of  mm  nnswprs  the  pur- 
pose of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  Hour.  H.  Edu-artis. 

DunMer-head'  (-hSd'),7i.  [Prov.  Eng.  also  dunder- 
poll,  from  dtiniler,  same  as  thunder.]  A  dunce  ;  a  num- 
'ikull ;  a  blockhead.  Bran.  <l-  Fl. 

Dun'der-head'ed,  a.     Thick-headed  ;  stupid. 

Dun'derjate'  (-paf),  n.    See  Dunderhead. 

Dune  (dun),  n.    [The  same  word  as  t^oH'n -'  ci.Ti.duin 


See  Down  a  bank  of  sand.]  A  low  bill  of  drifting  sand 
usually  lornifd  on  tin-  coa?.t,  but  oiteii  carrii'd  lar  inlanii 
by  the  prevailing  winds.     [Written  also  dun,\ 

Three  L-n-Ht  txvvts.  the  Kliine,  tlie  Meuwe.and  the  Schclilt.  li:i.I 
ilepoaited  their  itlniie  lur  oyeti  uMi.ni;;  the  ditwit  or  irnnil  huiik™ 
heuvetl  up  by  the  oceuu  around  tlieir  iimuthh.  J/ulU'/. 

Dun'tlsh'  (ilunTTsh'),  ».  Codtiah  cured  in  a  particu- 
lar niunniT,  ho  as  to  bo  of  a  superior  quality. 

Dung  (duiiK),  71.  [AS.  duny;  akin  to  G.  dung, 
diinyrr,  OHG.  t'lnyi,  Sw.  dynt/ti ;  cf.  Icel.  dynyja  heap, 
Uan.  dyngr,  MH(i.  tunc  nndernround  dwelling  place, 
orig.,  covered  with  dung.  Cf.  Dingy.]  The  excrement 
of  an  animal.  Jincon. 

Dung,  1'.  ^  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dunged  (dungd) ;  p,  pr. 
tV'  rh.  n.  Dunging.]     1.  To  manure  with  'lung.    Jfrydin. 

2.  {Calico  Print.)  To  imnu^ree  or  Btee}i,  as  calico,  in  a 
batli  of  hot  water  containing  cow  duug;  —  done  to  re- 
move the  suitcrflimns  mordant. 

Dung,  ''.  '.     'I'o  Noid  excrement.  Sn-iff. 

Dun'ga-ree'  (duu'^a-re'),  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  un- 
bleached loltnn  .^tutl.      [Written  also  dmtrpiri.]    [hidin] 

Dun'geon  (duu'juu),  /(.  L**^'^-  donjoun  highest  tower 
of  a  rtabtlr,  tower,  prison,  V.  donjon  tower  or  platform 
in  the  midst  of  a  castle,  turret,  or  closet  on  the  top  of  a 
house,  a  keep  of  a  castle,  LL.  domnio,  the  same  word  as 
LL.  dominia,  for  L.  dominium,  fr.  domiims  lord.  See 
Dame,  Don,  andcf.  Dominion,  Domain,  Demesne,  Danger, 
Donjon.]  A  close,  dark  pri.son,  commonly  under  ground, 
as  if  the  lower  apartments  of  the  donjon  or  keep  of  a 
castle,  tliese  being  used  as  prisons. 

Down  with  liim  even  into  tlie  deep  dungeon.     Tyndoh'. 
Year  iifter  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  ditngcon.    Macaukiy. 

Dun'geon,  v.  t.     To  slmt  up  in  a  dungeon.    Bji.  IIoll. 

Dung'lork'  (dung'fSrkO,  «■     A  fork  for  tossing  dung. 

Dung'hlll'  (duugMiTl'),  n.     1.  A  heap  of  dung. 

2.  Any  mean  situation  or  condition  ;  a  vile  abode. 

He  .  .  .  Iifleth  iipllielHt-^'ftrfrom  thet^H^y/d';?.      1  .Sam.  ii.K 

Dunghill  fowl,  a  domestic  fowl  of  common  breed. 

Dung'meer'  (-mer'),  n.  [Dung  +  (prob.)  vieer  a 
pool.]     A  pit  where  dung  and  weeds  rot  for  manure. 

Dung'y  (->■),  f'.    Full  of  dung;  filthy;  vile  ;  low.  *S7mA-. 

Dung'yaid'  (-yard''),  n,  A  yard  where  dmig  is  col- 
lected. 

Dunlcer  (dun^ker),  n.  [G.  tnnken  to  dip.]  One  of  a 
religious  denomination  whose  tenets  and  practices  an- 
mainly  those  of  the  Baptists,  but  partly  those  of  the 
Quakers ;  —  called  also  Tunkers,  Dunkards,  Dippers,  and, 
by  themselves,  Brethren,  and  German  Baptists. 

(^^  The  denomination  was  founded  in  Germany  in 
17(18,  but  after  a  few  years  the  members  emigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

Seventh-day  Dunkerfl,  a  sect  which  separated  from  the 
Duukersar.d  formed  a  community,  in  172S.  They  ket-p 
the  seventh  day  or  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath. 

Dunlin  (diin'ltn),  71.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf. 
Gael,  dun  hill  (E.  dune),  and 
linnc  pool,  pond,  lake,  E.  li?t.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  sandpiper 
{Tringa  alpina) ;  —  called  also 
churr,  dorbic,  grass  bird,  and 
red-backed  sandpiper.  It  is 
found  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

D'an'nage(dnn'nuj ;  48),  n. 
[Cf.  Dun  a  mound.]  {JS'aut.) 
Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose  ma- 
terials of  any  kind,  laid  oii  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  for  the 
cargo  to  rest  upon  to  prevent  injury  by  water,  or  stowed 
among  casks  and  other  cargo  to  prevent  their  motion. 

Dun'ner  (-ner),  n.  [From  Dun  to  ask  payment  from.] 
One  emi)loyed  in  soliciting  the  pajTuent  of  debts. 

Dun'nlsh  {-nish),  a.     Inclined  to  a  dun  color.      But/. 

Dun'nock  (dim'nuk),  n.  [Cf.  Dun,  a.]  iZo'ol.)  The 
hedge  sparrow  or  hedge  accentor.     [Local,  £ng.] 

Dun'ny  (-ny).  *^^-     Deaf;  stupid.     [Prov.  Eny.] 

My  old  dnme  Joan  is  eomethin, 
how  to  niaimye. 

Dunt  (diint),  7?.  [DiNT.]  A  blow.  [Obs.]  B.ofGlonc. 

Dunt'ed,  a.     Beaten;  hence, blunted.     [Obs.] 

Fencer's  swords  .  .  .  ha\nng  the  edge  rftmfc/.        Fidhr. 

Dun'ter  (dun'ter),  n.     {Zn'oL)  A  porpoise.     [5ro/.] 

Dunter  gooB6(J?0'l^.),  the  eider  duck.  J.  Brand. 

Du'O  Cdu'5),  7!.  [It.  dun,  fr.  L.  duo  two.  See  Duet.] 
{Mus.)  A  composition  for  two  performers  ;  a  duet. 

Du'o-dec'a-he'dral  (du'A-d?k'il-beMr'd),  </.,  Du'o- 
dec'a-he'dron  (-drCn),  n.  See  Dodecahedral,  and  Do- 
decahedron. 

Du'o-de-cen''nl-al  {-de-sSn'nT-dl),  a.  [L.  duodecennis ; 
duodecim  twelve  -|-  annus  year.]  Consisting  of  twelve 
years.    [B.}  Ash. 

Du'0-dec'l-mal  (du'6-d5s'T-mal),  a.  [L.  daodecini 
twelve.  See  Dozen  ]  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves;  expressed  in  the  scale  of  twelves.  —  Du'O-dec'- 
i-mal-ly,  adv. 

Du'o-dec'i-mal,  n.  1.  A  twelfth  part ;  as,  the  duo- 
decimals of  an  inch. 

2.  pi.  {Arith.)  A  system  of  numbers,  whose  denomi- 
nations rise  in  a  scale  of  twelves,  as  of  feet  and  inches. 
The  system  is  used  chiefly  by  artificers  in  computing  the 
superficial  and  solid  contents  of  their  work. 

Du'O-deClm-fld  (-tm-fld),  a.  [L.  duodecim  twelve 
-\-  findere  to  cleave.]     Divided  Into  twelve  parts. 

Du'0-dec'l-mO  (-T-mo),  a.  [L.  in  duodecimo  in  twelfth, 
fr.  duodecimus  twelfth,  fr,  duodecim  twelve.  See 
Dozen.]  Having  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  duo- 
decimo fonn,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

Du-0-dec'l-mo,  n. ;  }d.  Duodecimos  (-moz).  A  book 
consisting  of  sheets  earh  of  which  is  folded  into  twelve 
leaves  ;  hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely,  a  size 
of  a  book  ;  —  usually  written  I'^mo  or  I'J^. 
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Du'o-dec'u-ple  (du/o-dSk'G-p"!),  a.  [L.  duo  two  -f  E. 
df  iijiti  .\     CfiiL-^ihtini^  of  twelvr-H.  Arbuthnot. 

Du'0-de'nal  (-de'iud),  a.  [Cf.  V.  duodenal.]  Of  or 
perlaiiiiiii,'  to  tJie  duodenum  ;  as,  duodenal  digestion. 

Du'0-den'a-ry  (-dSn'A-rJ),  a.  [L,  duodennrius,  it. 
duodi/ii  twelve  each:  cf.  r.  duodenaire.]  Containing 
twelve;  twcdvefold  ;  increasing  by  twelves  ;  duodecimal. 

II  Du'0-de'num  (-le'nam),?!.  [NL.,fr.(/7/o(/en(  twelve 
each  :  cf.  F.  duodi-num.  So  called  becau.S(*  its  length  is 
about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.]  {Anat.)  The  part  of  the 
small  intestines  between  the  stoniaili  and  the  jejunum. 
See  Illnst.  of  Digrsdrr  aj,pnratus^  under  Digestive, 

Du'0-Ut'er-al  (-Itfer-alj,  a.  [L.  duo  two -J-  E.  lit- 
eral.'\     Om.siKting  of  two  letters  oidy ;  biliteral.    Shmrt. 

II  Duo'mo  (dwO'mu),  n.  [It.  See  Dome.]  A  cathe- 
dral.    See  DouE,  'Z. 

Of  tower  or  duomo,  Bunny  bwccI.         Tennf/non. 

Dup  (dup),  V.  t.  [Contr.  fr.  do  vp,  that  is,  to  lilt  up 
the  lat(di.  Cf.  DoN,  DoFF.]  To  open  ;  as,  to  duj>  tin; 
door.     [Ob.s.]  Shak. 

Dup'a-ble  (dup'd-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  beiuK  dui)ed. 

Dupe  (dup),  V.  [F.,  prob.  from  I'rov.  F.  'lupt-,  dube  ; 
of  imknown  origin  ;  equiv.  to  F.  huppc  hoopoe,  a  foolish 
bird,  easily  caught.  Cf.  Armor,  hnuphik  hoopoe,  a  man 
easily  deceived,  Cf.  also  Gull,  Boouy.]  One  who  has 
been  deceived  or  who  is  easily  deceived  ;  a  gull;  as,  the 
dupe  of  a  schemer. 

Dupe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Duped  (dupt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
I'll.  71.  Duping.]  [Cf.  F.  duper,  fr.  dupe.  See  Dupe,  n.] 
To  deceive;  to  trick;  to  mislead  by  imposing  on  one's 
credvdity  ;  to  gull ;  as,  to  dupe  one  by  flattery. 

Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  buhe  counterfeits.     Colertdtje. 

Dup'er  (-er),  71.     One  who  dupes  another. 

Dup'er-y  (-y),  n.  [F.  dupcrie,  fr.  duper.]  The  act 
or  practici-  of  dupinp.      [B.] 

Du'pl-on  ('lu'pT-on),  71.  [F.  doujfion.  It.  doppione, 
fr.  d'lppiu  douljlr,  L.  duplus.  See  Double,  and  cf. 
Doui)i:OoN.]     A  double  cocoon,  made  by  two  silkworms. 

Du'ple(du'p''l),  «.    [li.dujjlus.   See  Double.]   Double. 

Duple  ratio  (.\fafh.),  that  in  which  the  antecedent  term 
is  double  the  consequent,  as  of  2  to  1,  y  to  4,  etc. 

II  Du'plex  (du'plSks),  a.  [L.,  fr.  duo  two -{- pi icare 
to  fold.     See  Two,  and  Complex.]    Double  ;  twofold. 

Duplex  escapement,  a  pecidi;ir  kind  of  watch  escappment, 
in  i\hii'h  tlie  sc;ip.'-wiii-i-l  lia.s  lw<>  sft.s  of  teeth.  See  Es- 
CAI'EMENT. — Duplex  lathe,  i)ue  for  tuniiiitr  otf,  screwing, 
und  surfacing,  by  lueaus  of  twu  iiitting  tuuls.  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  piece  operated  upon.  —  Duplex  pumping  en- 
gine, a  steam  pump  in  which  two  steam  cylinders  are 
placed  side  by  side,  one  operatiup:  tht;  valves  of  the 
otlier.  —  Duplex  querela  [L.,  double  complaint]  iEccl. 
La"\  acoiiiphiiiit  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  or- 
din:irv  to  hi.s  iniinedinte  Huperior,  :i.>  from  a  bishop  to  an 
archbishop.  MudcyA  If. —  Duplex  telegraphy,  a  system 
of  telegraphy  for  sending  two  messages  over  the  same 
wire  simultaneously.  —  Duplex  watch,  one  with  a  duplex 
escapement. 

Du'pli-cate  ('lii'plt-kSt),  a.     [L.  dupHcatus,  p.  p.  of 


d„pl. 


to  <lniible,  fr.  duplex  double,  twofold.  See 
Dif'LEX.]     Double;  twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion  ri/-  ratio  i  .l/«/ft.l,  the  proportion  or 
ratio  of  sijuares.  Thus,  in  Sf'ouietrical  proportion,  the 
first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  he  in  a  dniJirule  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of 
the  .•second.  Thus,  in  2,  4,8. 16.  the  ratio  of  li  to  8  is  a  du- 
2>tica(e  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  is  to  the 
square  of  4. 

Du'pll-cate,  n,  1.  That  which  exactly  resembles  or 
corresponds  to  something  else;  another,  correspondent 
to  the  first;  hence,  a  copy  ;  a  transcript ;  a  counterpart. 

X  send  a  duplicate  both  of  it  and  my  last  dispatch. 

Sn-  W.  Temple. 

2.  {Law)  An  original  instniment  repeated ;  a  docu- 
ment which  is  the  same  as  another  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  dilferiug  from  a  mere  copy  in  having  all  the 
validity  of  an  original.  Burrill. 

Du'pll-cate  (-kat),  7'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Duplicated 
(-ka't6d) ;  p.pr.  &  ib.  7i.  Duplicating.]  1.  To  double  ; 
to  fold ;  to  render  double. 

2.  To  make  a  duplicate  of  (something) ;  to  make  a 
copy  or  transcript  of.  Glanvill. 

3-  (Biol.)To  divide  into  two  by  natural  growth  or 
spontaneous  action  ;  as,  infusoria  dupliiide  themselves. 

DU''pll-ca'tion  (-ka'&lmn),  7i.  [L.  duplicatio:  cf.  F. 
dvj'Ucation.]  1.  The  act  of  duplicating,  or  the  btate  of 
being  duplicated  ;  a  doubling;  a  folding  over;  a  fold. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  action  ; 
as,  the   duplication   of   carti-    [[|rt|l'^!'', 
lage  cells.  Carpent' i .    h^'< 

Duplication      of      the      cuV 
(JA:m.),  the  operation  of  fi]i 
ing  a  cube  ha\iug  a  vein:, 
which  is  double  that  of  a  gi^  ;  > 
cube.  1., 

Du'pli-Ca-tiVO    (dii'plT-k;i-      r.^ 
tiv),  «;     1.  Having  the  qual-     liJOy--'^' ''''ilUl^Hi'^lM^ 
ity  of  duplicating  or  doublinp.  D„piici,tinn    of     Caml 

2.   {Biol.)  Having  the  qual-       Cells  (tio?.)  Magnified.' 
ity  of  subdividing  into  two  by 
natural  growth.    *'i)i/;?//'vyi'ire  subdivision."  Carpenter. 

Du'pll-ca-ture  (-ttir;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  duplicature.] 
A  doubling  ;  a  fold,  as  of  a  membrane. 

Du-pllc'l-ty  (dii-plTsT-ty),  r?. ;  pJ.  Duplicities  (-tTz). 
[F.  duphcitFy  L.  duplicitas,  fr.  duplex  double.  See 
Duplex.]     1.  Doubleness;  a  twofold  state.    [Archaic] 

Do  not  affect  ffupliritiefi  nor  triplicitics,  nor  any  certoin  num- 
ber of  parts  in  your  division  of  things.  /-   Watt*. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech  ;  insincerity ;  a  sus- 
tained form  of  deception  which  consists  in  entertaining 
or  pretending  to  entertain  one  set  of  feelings,  and  acting 
.as  if  influenced  by  another;  bad  faith. 

Far  from  the  tfvphcitt/  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  acted  hia 
part  with  alacrity  and  resnhUion.  £iirke. 


Vlun),  n.    i_JLne  same  woraas  aown  ■   ci,  u-  auin.  |  oi  a  oook  ;  —  usuaiiy  wtilvku  i_ujo  oi  i--.  pan  «  mi  uiai.in.j'  uim  rcsimmun. 

Gse,    unite,   rude,   fuill,   up,   Urn ;    pity ;    food,  f<^t ;    out,   oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sin&r,   ink ;    tbeili  tliin ;    t)ON ;    zb 
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3.  (Law)  (a)  The  use  of  two  or  more  distinct  alle^- 
tions  or  answers,  wliere  one  is  sufficient.  Jiliukntone. 
(6)  In  iudictmeuts,  the  union  of  two  iuc-ompatible  of- 
fenses.    Whart07i. 

Sy  II. —Double  dealing  ;  dissimulation;  deceit;  guile; 
deception ;  falsehood. 

Dup'per  ^iiSp'per),  «.    See  2d  Dubber. 

li  Dur  (door),  a.  [G.,  fr.  L.  durus  hard,  firm,  vipor- 
ous.]  (JIiis.)  Major;  in  the  major  mode  ;  as,  C  dur^ 
that  is,  C  major. 

Ii  Du'ra  (dii'rA),  n.    Short  form  for  Dcea  mater. 

Du'ra-bil'i-ty  (-btl'T-ty).  n.  [L.  durabHUas.}  The 
fltate  or  quality  of  being  durable  ;  the  power  of  uninter- 
rupted or  long  continuance  in  any  condition  ;  the  power 
of  resisting  agents  or  inrtuences  which  tend  to  cause 
changes,  decay,  or  dissolution  ;  lastingness. 

A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds  by 
its  Mze,  its  hei^'ht,  .  .  .  its  untiquity,  and  its  (/M/a^t/iYy.    lilair. 

Du'ra-ble  (du'ra-b'l).  a.  [L.  durabilis,  fr.  durare  to 
last :  cf.  F.  durable.  See  DrRE.]  Able  to  endure  or 
continue  in  a  particular  condition ;  lasting  ;  not  perisha- 
ble or  changeable  ;  not  wearing  out  or  decaying  soon ; 
enduring;  a.a^  durable  cloth;  durable  happiness. 

Riches  and  honor  ore  with  me ;  yea,  tlurable  riches  and 
rithleousness.  Frov,  viii.  16. 

An  interCBt  which  from  its  object  and  groundfi  must  be  so 
dinahle.  JJe  Qiiincey. 

Syn.  — Lasting  :  permanent;  enduring  :  firm  ;  stable!; 
continuing;  constant;  persistent.    See  Lasting. 

Dn'ra-ble-nesS.  ji.  Power  of  lastiug,  enduring,  or 
resisting;  durability. 

The  tlurcibleness  of  the  metal  that  supports  it.    Addison. 

Du'ra-Wy,  adv.  In  a  lasting  manner ;  with  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Du'ral  (dii'ral),  a.  (Ariat.)  Pertaining  to  the  dura, 
or  dura  mater, 

llDu'ra  ma'ter  (du'ra  ma'ter).  [L.,  lit.,  hard 
mother.  The  membrane  was  called  mater,  or  mother, 
because  it  was  formerly  thought  to  give  rise  to  every 
membrane  of  the  body.]  (Anat.)  The  tough,  fibrous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  canty  of  the  skull  and  spinal 
cohnun.  and  surrounds  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  —  fre- 
quently abbreviated  tn  dura. 

11  Du-ra'meil  (dii-ra'm6n),  7Z.  [L.,  hardness,  a  har- 
dened, i.  e.,  ligneous,  vine  branch,  fr.  diinue  to  harden. 
See  Dure.]    {B'd.)  The  heartwood  of  an  exogenous  tree. 

Dur'ance  (dur'ans),  n.  [OF.  durance  duration,  fr. 
L.  durans,  -aiitis,  p.  pr.  of  durare  to  endure,  last.  See 
Dure,  and  cf.  Durant.]  1.  Continuance;  duration. 
See  Endura>'CE.     \_Archaic\ 

(.If  Iiow  short  durance  was  this  new-made  state  I    Drydcn. 

2.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person ;  custody 
by  a  jailer;  duress.    Shak.     "Z>(ira7(ce  vile."      Burns. 

In  durance,  exile.  Bedlam  or  the  mint.  Pope. 

3.  {a)  A  stout  clotJi  stuff,  formerly  made  in  imitation 
of  buff  leather  and  used  for  garments;  a  sort  of  tammy 
or  everlasting. 

Where  didst  thou  buy  this  buff  ?  let  me  not  live  but  I  will 
givL-  thee  a  good  suit  ot  duraiici:.  J.   )IVft>7tr. 

(b)  In  modem  manufacture,  a  worsted  of  one  color  used 
for  window  blinds  and  similar  purposes. 

Dur'an-cy  (;«n-sy),«.  Duration.  \_Obs.}  Dr.  H.  More. 

DiU'ant  (dur'(/nt),  ji.  [F.  diiranf,  p.  pr.  of  durer  to 
last.    Cf.  DuBANCE.T    See  Durance,  3. 

(  Du-ran'te  (dii-ran'te),  prep.  [L.,  abl.  case  of  the 
p.  pr.  of  durare  to  last.]  (Law)  During;  as,  durante 
vita,  during  life  ;  dun/nte  bene  placito,  during  pleasure. 

Du-ra'tlon  (du-ra'shun),  n.  [OF.  duration.  See 
Dure.]  The  state  or  quality  of  lasting  ;  continuance  in 
time  ;  the  portion  of  time  during  which  anything  exists. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  diirtitiun  of  Parliament  should  be 
Imiit'd.  Maninlay. 

Soon  shall  have  passed  our  own  human  duration.  J}.  ]i\b:^ter. 

Dnr'a-Uve  (dur'il-tTv),  a.  Continuing;  not  com- 
pleted ;  implying  duration. 

Its  durufiie  tense,  which  expresses  the  thought  of  it  as  going 
on.  J.  lljrn.:. 

DurOiar  fdOrOiar),  n.  [Hind,  darhar,  fr.  Per.  dar- 
bar  house,  court,  hall  of  audience  ;  itar  door,  gate  -f-  bar 
court,  assembly.]  An  audience  hall;  the  court  of  a 
native  prince;  a  state  levee  ;  a  formal  reception  of  na- 
tive princes,  given  by  the  governor  general  of  India. 
[India]     [Written  also  darhar."] 

Dure  (dur),  a.  l^,.  durus;  akin  to  Ir.  S:  Gael,  dvr 
dull,  stubborn,  VJ.  dir  certain,  sure,  cf.  Gr.  &vvafn<; 
force.]  Hard;  harsh;  severe;  rough;  toilsome.  \_R.\ 
The  winter  is  Eevcre,  and  life  it.  dure  and  rude.     U'.  //.  HusspU. 

Dure,  r.  t.     lF,dnrer,'L.  durare  to  harden,  be  har- 
deufd,  to  endure,  last,  fr.  durus  hard.     See  Dure,  a.'] 
To  last ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure.  [Obs.']  .Sir  W,  Ualeigh. 
Yet  liuili  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  durcth  fora  while. 

Matt.  xni.2\. 

Dnre'lul  (-ful),  n.     Lasting.     {Oha.']  Sprn.ser. 

Dureless, ".     Not  lasting.     lf')f,s.]     Sir  W.  Jialeir/fi. 

Du'rene  fdn'reu),  n.  [L.  durus  hard;— no  called 
b4Manse  Holid  at  ordinary  temperatureH.j  (Cfmn.)  A 
cfdorlcss,  rryatalliue,  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  Cf-,H.,(CH,.)4, 
uf  arlihfial  production,  with  an  odor  like  camphor. 

DU'resa  (du'r?:^  or  du-rCs'),  n.  [OF.  duresse,  du- 
Tfrr,  hardnhip,  Heverity,  L.  durititi,  duritirjt,  fr.  durus 
hard.  See  Duke.]  1.  HardHliip;  constraint;  pressure; 
imprisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

The  ngrcpmcntu  .  .  .  made  with  the  Inndlordn  durine  the 
time  of  clavtry, arc  only  the  effect  of  i/iin-AM  mid  fdrcc      J-.uik.-. 

2.  (Law)  The  state  of  compulsion  or  necessity  in 
which  a  person  ih  inttuenced,  whether  by  the  unlawfid 
restraint  of  Ids  liberty  or  by  actual  or  threatened  physi- 
cal violence,  to  incur  a  civil  liability  or  to  commit  an 

Off^llH4-. 

Du-ress'  f dfi-rSs').  *'•  '•  To  subject  to  duress.  "  The 
party  durefixed. "  Bacon. 


Dn-ress'or  (dij-r6s'5r),  n.  (Law)  One  who  subjects 
aiiiithiT  tu  duress.  Bacon. 

I  Dur'ga  (d."Tr)r'i:a').  n.     (Mi/tli.)  Same  as  Doorga. 
Dur^ham  Widr'-zm  i,  ».    Om-  <.>t  a  breed  of  hhort-horned 

cattle,  nri^'iiiatnit:  in  the  eoiiiity  of  Durham,  Kngland. 
The  Durhaiu  cattle  are  noted  lor  their  beef-producing 
quality. 

Du'rl-an  (du'rT-on),  or  Du'rI-on  (-5n),  n.  (Bat.)  The 
fruit  of  the  durio.  It  is  oval  or  globu- 
lar, and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  It 
has  a  hard  prickly  rind,  containing  a 
soft,  cream-colored  pulp,  of  a  most  de- 
licious flavor  and  a  very  offensive 
odor.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten 
Uke  chestnuts. 

Dur'ing  (dilr'Tng),  ;jrep.  [Orig.,  p. 
pr.  of  dure.^  In  the  time  of;  as  long 
as  the  action  or  existence  of  ;  as,  dur- 
ing life  :  during  the  space  of  a  year. 

II  Du'ri-O  (du'ri-o),  ?i.  [NL.,  fr. 
Malay  duri  thorn.]  (Bof.)  A  fruit 
tree  (Z>.  zibethinus,  the  only  species 
known)  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
bears  the  durian.  _        ,       -    t. 

Du'rl-ty  (,iu'rr-tj-),  „.     [I.  „„ri,ns,  '"i^S'rts-FrTni 
fr.  (/'/r//.s  hard.]    [Obs.]    1.  Hardness;     Durian. 
firmness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Harshness  ;  cruelty.  Cockeram. 

Du-rom'e-ter  (dij-r5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  durus  hard  -j- 
•  rnetcr.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
hardness ;  especially,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  rela- 
tive hardness  of  steel  rails  and  the  like. 

DUTOUS  (du'rus),  (/.    [lu.  durus. 1   Hard.    [Obs.  &  R.'] 

Dur'ra  (dur'ra  or  doo'ra),  n.  [Ar.  dhorra.'\  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  millet,  cultivated  throughout  Asia,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  Europe  ;  a  variety  of  Sorghum 
ruigare  ;  —  called  also  Indian  inilletya.n(i  Guinea  corn. 
[Written  also  dhoorra,  d/inri-a,  doura,  etc.] 

Durst  (dOrst),  imp.  of  Dare.     See  Dare.  v.  i. 

||  Du TU-kull  (doo'rob-kob'le),  n.  (Zoal.)  A  small, 
nocturnal,  South  American  monkey  {Xgctipithecus  iri- 
virgatus).     [Written  also  douroucouli.] 

Du-ryPlc  (du-rll'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  al- 
lied to,  or  derived  from,  durene  ;  as,  durylic  acid. 

Duse  (dus),  n.    A  demon  or  evil  spirit.     See  Deuce. 

Dusk  (dusk),  a.  [OE.  dusc,  dose,  deosc  ;  cf.  dial. 
Sw.  duska  to  drizzle,  dusk  a  slight  shower.  V71.] 
Tending  to  darkness  or  blackness ;  moderately  dark  or 
black;  dusky. 

A  pathless  desert,  dunk  with  horrid  shades.         Milton. 

Dusk,  n.  1.  Imperfect  obscurity;  a  middle  degree 
between  light  and  darkness ;  twilight ;  as,  the  dusk  of 
the  evening. 

2.  A  darkish  color. 

Whose  dusk  set  ofE  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.    Dnjden. 

Dusk,  V,  t.     To  make  dusk.     [Archaic'] 

After  the  sun  is  up.  that  shadow  which  (/h.'^Ac/A  the  li-ht  of 
the  moon  must  needs  be  under  tlie  earth.  Jiollmid. 

Dusk,  r.  /.     To  grow  dusk.     [E.'}  C/ianrrr. 

Dusk'en  (-'n),  v.  t.     To  make  dusk  or  obscure.     [^.] 
XmI  utterly  defaced,  but  only  dushncd.  y.rolh. 

Dusk'l-Iy  (-T-lJr),  adv.     In  a  dusky  manner.       Byron. 

Dusk'1-ness,  /(.     The  state  of  beiiig  du).ky. 

Dusk'lsh,  ".  Somewhat  dusky.  "  Dnskish  smoke." 
Sp'-ns'  r.  —  Dusk'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Dusk'ish-ness,  n. 

Dusk'ness.  n.     Duskiness.     [B.]  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

Dusk'y  (-}■),  a.  1.  Partially  dark  or  obscure  ;  not 
luminous  ;  dusk  ;  as,  a  dusk)/  valley. 

Tlirough  diiAii  lane  and  wraiiglins  mart.  Kehle. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color  ;  partially  black  ; 
dark-colored  ;  not  bright ;  as,  a  dusky  brown.        Bacon. 

When  Jove  in  dushj  clouds  involves  the  sky.      Dnjden. 

The  figure  of  that  first  ancestor  invested  by  familv  tradition 

with  a  dim  and  duskij  grandeur.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  sad  ;  melancholy. 

This  'tiisKji  scene  of  horror,  this  melancholy  prospect.  licnUeii. 

4.  Intellectually  clouded. 

Though  d}isk>f  wits  dare  scorn  astrology.    Sir  P.  Sidneji. 

Dust  (dust),  n.      [AS.  dust;   cf.  LG.  dust,  D.  dnist 

meal  dust,  CD.  doesf,  donst,  and  G.  dunst  vapor,  OHG. 

tunist,  dunist^  a  blowing,  wind,  Icel.  dust  dust,  Dan.  di/st 

mill  dust;  perh.  akin  to  L./»7«h.?  smoke,  E.  fume.  VTl.] 

1.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth  or  other  matter,  so 
comminuted  that  they  may  be  raised  and  w.ifted  by  the 
wind;  that  which  is  crumbled  to  minute  portions ;  fine 
powder  ;  as,  clouds  of  dust  ;  bone  dust. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  duat  shall  thou  return.     Gen.  Hi.  19. 
Stfip;  —  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust.         Byron. 

2.  A  single  particle  of  earth  or  other  matter,  [i?.] 
"  To  touch  a  dust  of  f'ngland's  gromul."  Shak. 

3.  The  earth,  as  the  resting  place  of  the  dead. 

For  now  ^hnll  I  vhep  in  the  </»>?.  .loh  v:i.  21. 

4.  The  earthy  remains  of  bodies  onco  alive ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  human  body. 

And  you  may  curve  a  shriuc  about  my  dust,     Taiiii/son. 
6.  Figuratively,  a  worthless  thing. 

And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dioss,  dust.  Shak. 

6.  Figuratively,  a  low  or  mean  condition, 

(God]  niiscth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dunt.    I  Sam.  ii.  H. 

7.  Gold  clnst ;  hence  ;  (Slang)  Coined  money  ;  cash. 
Down  with  the  dust,  deposit  the  cash  ;  ijay  down  the 

money,  [.s/mn/]  "My  ford,  quoth  the  king.  i)resently 
deposit  your  liundred  imutids  in  gold,  or  else  no  pning 
hence  all  the  dayH  ..f  v<iiir  life.  .  .  .  The  Abh.-t  i!<nrn 
wdh  hisd'i.-^f,  and  gl;id  lie  escaped  so.  retunud  tn  Ura.l- 
ing."  Fnllrr.  -  DuBt  brand  {Hut.),  a  fungcniH  plant  ( I'.^li- 
lat/o  ('arfio\;~  enlled  also  smut.  Gold  dust,  lino  parti- 
cles of  gfdd,  BUf  li  as  arc  obtained  iu  plneer  mining;  — 
often  used  as  money,  being  trannferred  byweight.  — In 
dnit  and  aihes.  See  under  Asurk.  To  bito  tho  duat.  See 
under  BiTK.  v.  t.  To  rnlao,  "/  kick  up.  dmt.  t.i  ni;ike  a 
commotion.  \Cid/(u,.\  To  throw  duat  in  ono'ii  eyes,  to 
mislead;  to  deceive.     [i'ollo<i.\ 


Dust  (diSst),  V.  L  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DrsTED ;  p.  pr.  & 
lb.  n.  Dusting.]  1.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  brush,  wipe, 
or  sweep  away  dust  from  ;  as,  to  dust  a  table  or  a  floor. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  ;  to  levigate.  Sprat. 
To  duet  one"a  jacket,  to  give  one  a  flogging.     [Slawj] 
Dust'brush'  (-brush/),  n.    A  brush  of  feathers,  bris- 
tles, or  liair,  lor  removing  dust  from  furniture. 

Dust'er  (-er),  7i.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dusts  ; 
a  uteuhil  that  frees  from  dust.  Specifically  :  («)  (Paper 
Making)  A  revolving  wire-cloth  cyUnder  which  removes 
the  dust  from  rags,  etc.  (b)  (Millinq)  A  blowing  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  fiour  from  the  bran. 

2.  A  light  over-garment,  worn  iu  traveling  to  protect 
tlie  el.itliing  from  dust.     [U.  S.} 

Dust'i-ness  (-T-n6s),  7i.    The  state  of  being  dusty. 

Dust'less,  a.     Without  dust ;  as,  a  dustless  path. 

Dust'man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Dustmen  (-m6n).  One 
wlms..  employment  is  to  remove  dirt  and  refuse.        Gau. 

Dust'pan^  (-pan'),  «•  A  shovel-like  utensil  for  convey- 
ing away  dust  brushed  from  the  floor. 

Dusf-point'  (-point'),  n.     An  old  rural  game. 

With  any  buy  at  dufl-j-oiiit  they  .-hall  ploy.     Pcnrham  (1^20), 

Dust'y  (-y),  a.     [Compar.   Dustier  (-T-er) ;    superl. 

Dustiest  (-Sst).]     [AS.  dystig.     See  Dust.]     1.  Filled, 

covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust ;  clouded  with  dust ;  as, 

a  dusty  table  ;  also,  reducing  to  dust. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

2.  Like  dust ;  of  the  color  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty  white. 

Duflty  miller  {Hot.),  a  plant  (Cineraria  nia}'itivia);~BO 
called  because  of  the  ashy-white  coating  of  its  leaves. 

Dutch  (duch;  224),  a.  [D.  duitsch  Genuan  ;  or  G. 
deulsch,  orig.,  popular,  national,  OD.  dietsc,  MHG. 
dititsch,  tiut.'ich,  OHG.  diutisk,  fr.  diot,  diota,  a  people, 
a  nation;  akin  to  AS.  pedd,  OS.  ihiod,  tliioda,  Goth. 
piuda ;  cf.  Lith.  tauta  land,OIr.  iuath  people,  Oscan 
touio.  Tlie  English  have  applied  the  name  especially  to 
the  Germanic  people  living  nearest  them,  the  Holland- 
ers. Cf.  Derrick,  Teutonic]  Pertaining  to  Holland, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Dutch  auction.  See  under  Auction. —Dutch  cheese,  a 
small,  round,  hard  cheese,  made  from  skim  milk.  -  Dutch 
cUnker,  a  kind  of  brick  made  in  Hrdland.  It  is  vidluw^rih, 
very  li;ird.  and  Inii^  and  iiiirmw  in  shape.  —  Dutch  clover 
(/k'/-|,  iHiiiniuii  white  idnvev  (  Tn'fr/liiuu  rej'^ii.w,  the  seed 
of  whiih  was  largely  imported  into  England  from  Hol- 
land. -  Dutch  concert,  a  so-called  concert  in  which  all  the 
singers  sing  at  the  same  time  different  songs.  [Slang]  — 
Dutch  courage,  the  courage  of  partial  intoxication.  [Slayifj] 
Marrijat.  —  Dutch  door,  a  dnur  divided  into  two  jiarts,  hor- 
izontally, so  arranged  that  the  lower  part  can  be  .sliut  and 
fastened,  while  the  upper  p.irt  remains  open.  —  Dutch  foil. 
Dutch  leaf,  or  Dutch  gold,  a  kind  of  brass  rieh  in  <npp(r, 
rolled  or  beaten  into  thin  sheets,  used  in  Holland  t^  .t- 
nament  toys  and  paper  ;  — called  also  hid- h  unnrnd, 
Dutch  nieiaU  brass  foil,  and  bronze  leaf.  —  Dutch  liquid 
iCheni.),  a  thin,  colorless,  volatile  litiuid,  CHjCI-,  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  produced 
by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  ethylene  or  olefiant  gas  ;  — 
called  also  Dutch  oil.  It  is  so  called  because  discovered 
(in  1793)  by  an  association  of  four  Hollandish  chemists. 
See  Ethylene,  and  Olefiant.  —Dutch  oven,  a  tin  screen 
for  baking  before  an  open  fire  or  kitchen  range  ;  also,  in 
the  United  States,  a  shallow  iron  kettle  for  baking,  with 
acover  to  hold  burnuig coals.  —Dutch  pink,  chalk  or  wlut- 
ing  dyed  yellow,  and  used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper 
stamin^,  etc.  U>.//^.  —  Dutch  rush  (Jkd.),  a  species  of 
horsetail  rush  or  Piltiuisetuni  i  A',  h  i/r male)  h^.vil•|^  a  rongb, 
siliceous  surface,  and  used  fnr  scouring  and  polishing;  — 
called  also  scouring  rus/i,  and  slmrc  grass.  See  Equise- 
TUM.  —  Dutch  tile,  a  glazed  and  painted  ornamentiil  tile, 
formerly  much  exported,  and  used  in  the  jambs  of  chim- 
neys and  the  like. 

Q^^  Dutch  was  formerly  used  for  Oerman* 

Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this  wor  [the 
Crusades]  at  this  first  voyage  ;  and  that  other  nil^rims,  pass- 
inp  throuph  that  country,  were  mocked  by  tlie  Dutch,  and 
called  fools  for  their  pains.  rulUr. 

Dutch,  n.     1.  pi.  The  people  of  Holland  ;  Dutchmen, 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 

Dutch'liiail  (-mnn),  n. ;  pi.  Dutchmen  (-men).  A. 
native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Holland. 

Dutchman's  breeches  {Hot.),  a  perennial  American  herb 
{Diceutra  cucullm  ia>,  witli  peculiar  double-spurred  flow- 
ers. See  Illu.'^i.  of  DicENTRA.  —  Dutchman's  laudanum. 
(Bot.),  a  West  Indian  passion  flower  i  Pa.s.^ijtont  Miiru- 
cuja) ;  also,  its  fruit.  —  Dutchman's  pipe  yHot.).  an  Amer- 
ican twining"  shrub  (Ari.stolovhia  .Si/Jio).  Its  flowers 
have  their  calyx  tubes  curved  like  a  tobacco  pipe. 

Du'te-OUS  (dii'te-Gs),  (7.  [From  Duty.]  1.  Fulfilling 
duty;  iliitifiil  ;  having  tho  sentiments  due  to  a  superior, 
or  to  nne  to  whom  respect  or  service  is  owed  ;  obedient  ; 
as,  :i  dntrons  sou  or  da\igliter. 

2-  Subservient;  obsetpiious. 

Duttouf.  to  tho  vie.  s  of  thy  ini^troes.  Shak. 

—  Du'te-ous-ly,_(f'/r.  —  Du'te-ous-ness.  n. 

Du'tl  a  ble  (du'tl-a-b'l),  a.     \  From  Duty.]    Subject 
to  the  payiiieut  of  a  duty  ;  as,  (/iifnib/r  goods.     [L'.  S.] 
All  kinds  of  dutiabU'  mercliaiidise.        JIuu-thoruc. 

Du'tied  (du'lTd),  a.     Subjected  to  a  duty.  Ames. 

Du'tl'lul  (dit'tT-ful),  a.  1.  Performing,  or  ready  to 
perform,  the  duties  reipiired  by  one  who  has  the  right 
to  claim  submission,  obedience,  or  deference  ;  subniisBive 
to  natural  or  legal  superiors  ;  obeclient,  as  to  parent*  or 
superiors  ;  as,  a  dutiful  son  or  daughter  ;  a  dutiful  ward 
or  servant  ;  a  dutiful  subject. 

2.  Controlled  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a.  sense  of  duty  ^ 
respectful ;  deferential ;  as,  dutiful  affection. 

Syii, —  Duteous:  obedient;  reverent;  reverential;: 
submissive;  docile;  respectful;  compliant. 

—  Du'tlluMy,  adv.  —  Du'tl  ful-ness,  n. 

Du'ty  (dvl'ty),  n.;  /d.  Duties  (-Viz).     [From  Due.} 
1.  Tliat  which  is  due  ;  payment.    [Obs.  as  signifying 

a  material  thing.] 
When  thou  rrceivost  money  for  thy  labor  or  wore,  thou  rc- 

ceivest  thy  dut;/.  Tundale. 
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2.  That  which  a  person  ia  bouml  by  moral  ohiication 
to  do,  or  relrain  from  duing  ;  tliat  whicli  onu  ought  to  do ; 
eervice  monilly  obligatory. 

For(,"--ttiiig  Ilia  <iufy  toward  Gud,  his  aovcrciyn  lord,  and  his 
country.  liaUnm. 

3.  Hence,  any  assigned  service  or  business;  as,  the 
duties  of  a  policeman,  or  a  soldier ;  to  be  on  duty. 

With  ricorda  ewii-'t  uf  tlutics  dmn.:  Kible. 

To  employ  linn  on  the  hardest  ond  most  imperative  tfutif. 

J/allam. 

/)i(ri/ is  n  prnvor  term  than  nbligatinn.  A  '?»/»/ hardly  trxiatu 
to  do  trivial  tliln^a  ;  but  tlUTU  mity  he  uu  rjhli;^iiti(Hi  to  dr.  tluni. 

('.  ./.  .S,Nlf/l. 

4.  Specifically,  obedience  orsubnuHsion  duo  to  parents 
anil  superiors.  Shak. 

5.  Respect ;  reverence ;  regard  ;  act  of  reapect ;  hom- 
age.    '*  My  tlitff/  to  you."  Shak. 

6.  {Knfjin.)  The  efficiency  of  an  engine,  espeeially  a 
ateam  pumping  engine,  as  measured  by  wrk  done  by  a 
certain  quantity  ol"  fuel ;  usually,  the  niinilier  of  pounds 
of  water  lifted  one  foot  by  one  bushel  uf  coal  (04  lbs  old 
standard),  or  by  1  cwt.  {\\'l  lbs.,  Kngland,  or  100  lbs., 
United  States). 

7.  {Com.)  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs  ;  excise  ;  any 
sum  of  nmney  required  by  government  to  be  paid  on  the 
importation,  exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

(f"^^  An  impost  on  land  or  otlier  real  estate,  and  on 
the  stock  of  farmers,  is  not  called  a  tlutij,  but  a  direct 
tar.    [U.  .v.] 

Ad  valorem  duty,  a  duty  which  is  graded  according 
to  tiie  cost,  Ol-  market  value,  of  the  article  taxed.  See 
Ad  valorem.  -  Specific  duty,  a  tluty  of  a  specific  sum  as- 
sessed on  an  article  uitlnmt  refereueo  to  its  value  or 
ni.irket  price.  —  On  duty,  iirtually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  one's  assigneil  task. 

II  Du-um'vtr  (du-um'ver),  ??. ;  pi.  E.  Duumvirs 
(-verz),  L.  Duumviri  (-vT-ri).  [L  ,  fr.  dno  two  -f-  rir 
man.]  {Uom.  And'/.)  One  of  two  llomiui  officers  or 
iiKigistrates  united  in  the  same  public  funetinns. 

Du-um'vl-ral  (-vt-r(7l),  (f.  [L.  diiiimrirtdis.'^  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  duumviri  or  tlie  dunnnirate. 

Du-um'vl-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  dnnmvimtns.,  fr.  duitm- 
vir]  The  union  of  two  men  in  the  same  office  ;  or  tlie 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men  thus  asso- 
ciated, a.s  in  ancient  Rome. 

II  DUK  (duks),  n.  [L.,  leader.]  {Mti.i.)  The  scholas- 
tic name  for  tlie  theme  or  subject  of  a  fugue,  the  answer 
being  called  the  comes,  or  companion. 

II  Duy'ker-bok  (dl'ker-bSk  ordoi'-),  n.  [0.  duiker 
diver  -{-  hok  a  buck,  lit.,  diver  buck.  So  named  from 
its  liabit  of  diving  suddenly  into  the  bush.]  {Zoo!.)  A 
email  Soutli  African  antelope  {Cephalophus  mergeiis) ;  — 
called  also  inipoon,  and  deloo. 

Du-yong'  (du-y5n^')»  «•     {Zoiif.)   See  Duoong. 

D'  valvo'  (de'  vSlv  ).  (MecJi.)  A  kind  of  slide  valve. 
See  Sliilp  valve,  under  Slii>e. 

II  Dver'gr  (dvSr'g'r),  ?>.  :  pi.  Dvergau  (dvSr'gar). 
[See  DwAUF.]  {Sr/iml.  Mi/f/i.)  A  dwarf  supposed  to 
dwell  in  rocks  and  hills  and  to  be  skillful  iu  working 
metals 

Dwalo  (dual),  n.  [OE.  divale,  dwole,  deception, 
deadly  uiglitshade,  .\S.  divola,  diroln,  error,  doubt ;  akin 
to  E.  dull.  See  Dull.  <t.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  .ie:idly  night- 
shade {Atropn  Belhn{on}ui),  liaving  stuprfv  hig  quuUties. 

2.  {Her.)  The  tincture  sable  or  black  wlieu  blazoned 
according  to  the  fantastic  system  in  whieli  plants  are 
Bubstituted  for  the  tinctures. 

3.  A  sleeping  potion  ;  an  opiate.  C/iaucer. 

Dwang  (dw  ilng),  n.  [Cf.  D.  du'fn(/en  to  force,  com- 
pel.] 1.  {Carp.)  A  piece  of  wood  set  between  two  studs, 
posts',  etc.,  to  stiffen  and  support  them. 

2.  {.Urrh.)  (a)  A  kind  of  crowbar.  (6)  A  large 
wrencli.  Kuiqht. 

Dwarf  (dwarf),  n. ;  pi.  Dwarfs  (dwarfs).  [OE. 
dwert/fi,  dwerf,  dunrf,  AS.  dweorg,  dwcorh  ;  akin  to 
D.  dwerg,  MHG.  (irerc,  G.  zurrg^  Icel.  dverf/r,  S\v.  & 
Dau.  dverg  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  An  animal  or  plant 
which  is  much  below  the  ordinary  size  of  its  species 
or  kind  ;  especially,  a  diminutive  human  being. 

1^^^^  During  the  Middle  Ages  dicnrfs  as  well  as  fools 
shared  the  favor  of  eouits  and  the  nobility. 

Dirnrf  is  used  adjeetively  in  reference  to  anything 
mucli  below  the  usual  or  normal  size;  as,  dumrj  tree; 
dwarf  honeysuckle. 

Dwarf  elder  {B<if.\  danewort.  —  Dwarf  wall  (Arch.), 
a  low  wall,  not  as  high  as  the  story  of  a  building,  often 
used  as  a  garden  wall  or  fence.  Gwilt. 

Dwarf,  ''.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dwarfed  (dwarft) ;/?.  ;jr. 
&  vb.  ».  Dwarfing.]  To  liinder  from  growing  to  tlie 
natural  size  ;  to  make  or  keep  small ;  to  stunt.  Addison. 

Even  thi.'  most  common  moral  ideas  and  afffctiims  .  . .  would 
be  atuuted  and  dwarfcil,  if  cut  oft  from  u  spiritual  hackpround. 

J.  C.  S/iairp. 

Dwarf,  r.  J.     To  become  small ;  to  diminish  in  size. 

Straiiije  piiwcr  «i  t!io  world  that,  the  moment  we  inti-r  it,  nnr 
grrat  ciincrptniius  'linirf.  Jieacotisp<h/. 

Dwarfish,  o.  Like  a  dwarf;  below  the  common 
r.tature  or  size;  very  small;  petty;  as,  a  dwarfish  ani- 
mal, siirub.  —  Dwarl'isli-ly,  '/(^y.  —  Dwarf'lsh-ness,  n. 

Dwarl'Iing  (ding),  n.     A  diminutive  dwarf. 

Dwarf'y  (-y).'/.    Much  undersized.    [7.*.]   Widcr/invse. 

Dwaul    I  (dwal),  r.  i.     [See  Dull,  Dwell.]    To  be 

Dwaule  I     delirious.    lObs  ]  .Imiiu.';. 

Dwell  i.dw51),  r.  i.  [!„ip.  &  p.  p.  Dwelled  (dweldl. 
tisually  contracted  into  D^\'elt  (dw?lt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dwelling.]  [OE.  du-pl/rn,  dwelien,  to  err,  linger,  AS. 
dicellon  to  deceive,  hinder,  delay,  direlinn  to  err  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  dvelja  to  delay,  tarry,  Sw.  dvdljns  to  dwell,  Dan. 
(/fac/e  to  linger,  and  to  E.  dull.  See  Dull,  and  cf.Dw  ale.] 

1.  To  delay;  to  linger.     I0hs.'\ 

2.  To  abide  ;  to  remain;  to  continue. 

I  Ml  rather  ihrrll  in  my  necpBsity.  Sfml:. 

Thy  soul  was  hke  a  star  and  (hrelt  apart,     li'ordsivort/i. 


3.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident,  or  for  a  time  ;  to 
live  in  a  plaeo  ;  to  reside. 
The  paribli  iu  which  1  wuh  horn,  duvll,  and  have  pomessionB. 

J'eacham. 

The  poor  man  dirrlh  in  a  humble  cottajjc  near  the  liall  where 

the  li.ni  1.1  the  doNiuui  resides.  C. ./.  Si,iil/i. 

To  dwell  in,  to  abide  In  (a  place) ;  hence,  to  depend  on, 
"  My  liopes  t/i  heaven  do  du^cfl."  '"S/iak.  —  To  dwell  on  or 
upon,  to  continue  long  on  or  in  ;  to  remain  absorbed  witli ; 
to  stick  to  ;  to  make  inucli  of  ;  as,  tu  dwtll  upon  a  sub- 
ject ;  a  singer  diet  Us  on  a  note. 

Tliey  Btund  at  u  iliatuncc,  duelling  on  Ium  lookH  unit  hinguaire, 
fixed  in  ainai!cmcnt.  liw-kmiiutlt  r. 

Syn.  —  To  inhabit ;  live  ;  abide ;  sojourn  ;  reside  ;  con- 
tinue ;  stay ;  rest. 
Dwell(dwel),  ('. /.    To  inhabit.    [A'.]  Milton. 

Dweirer  (-ei),  n.  An  inhabitant;  a  resldeiil;  as,  a 
cave  dirrllfi-.     "  Dicelli  rs  at  Jerusalem.''  Acts  i.  11). 

Dwelling,  n.  Habit.ation  ;  place  or  house  in  which  a 
person  lives  ;  abode  ;  domicile. 

liazor  Bhall  be  a  dwclliiii/  for  dragons.    Jcr.  adix. .-'!. 
God  will  dei^^n 
To  vifit  oft  the  f/irrllings  of  just  men.  Milton. 

I'hillp■l^  din  llimj  fronted  on  the  street.      Tennynon. 
Dwelling  house,  a  hoube  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
residence,  in  distinction  from  a  store,  office,  or  other 
building.       Dwelling  place,  i)lace  of  resideuce. 
Dwell  (dwelt),  inij>.  S:  j>.  /i.  of  DWELL. 
Dwin'dle   (dwiuMl),   r.    i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.DwiVnLV.D 

(-d'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dwindling  (-dlTng).]  [From 
OE.  divineii  to  languish,  waste  away,  AS.  dw'mun  ;  akin 
to  LG.  dwincn,  D.  dwijnen  to  vanish,  Icel.  di'lna  to 
cease,  dwindle,  Sw.  tvina ;  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
suffix  de,  preceded  by  d  excrescent  after  «,  is  added  to 
the  root  with  a  diminutive  force.]  To  diminish  ;  to  be- 
come less  ;  to  shrink ;  to  waste  or  consume  away  ;  to 
become  degenerate  ;  to  fall  away. 

\Vearv  senniRhte  nine  times  nine 

SJiall  he  dicindlc,  peak  and  pine.  .Vitik. 

Religioua  societies,  thougli  begun  with  excellent  intentions, 
are  said  to  luive  ihrindiril  mto  factious  clnbf.  tiwij'l. 

Dwln'dle,  V.  t.     1.    To  make  less ;  to  bring  \u\v. 

Our  iJro(i]iiii;;  days  are  dwindli'd  down  to  nauglit.     Thomson. 

2.  Til  break;  to  disperse.     [^.]  Clarendon. 

Dwin^dle,  n.  The  process  ot  dwindling;  dwindle- 
meut;  deeline  ;  degeneracy.      ]_li.'\  Jo/inson. 

Dwln^dlo-ment  (-ment),  7i.  The  act  or  process  of 
dwindling;  a  dwindling.      [7?.]  Mrs.  Olijdiant. 

Dwine  (dwin),  7'.  (.  [See  Dwindle.]  To  waste  away  ; 
to  pine;  to  languish.     [Ohs.  or  Pror.  Eng.'\  Goirer. 

Dy'ad  (di'Sd),  7U  [L.  dyas,  dgadisj  the  number  two. 
Gr.    Svd<: :    cf .    F.    di/ade.      See    Two,    and    cf .    Duad.  ] 

1.  Two  units  treated  as  one  ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair. 

2.  {Chern.)  An  element,  atom,  or  radical  having  a 
valence  or  combining  power  of  two. 

Dy'ad,  a.  {Chem.)  Having  a  valence  or  combining 
power  of  two  ;  capable  of  beuig  substituted  for,  com- 
bined with,  or  replaced  by,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  as, 
oxygen  and  calcium  are  dgnd  elements.     See  Valence. 

Dy-ad'lc  (dt-Sd'Tk),  «.  [Gr.  Sva&iKo^,  fr.  6vo  two.] 
Pertaining  to  the  number  two  ;  of  two  parts  or  elements. 

Dyadic  arithmetic,  the  same  as  binnrij  oritJniuiic. 

Dy'aks  (di'iiks),  n.jd.;  sing.  Dyak.  {Ethnol.)  Tlie 
aboriginal  and  moat  numerous  inhabitants  of  Borneo. 
They  are  partially  civilized,  but  retain  many  barbarous 
practices. 

II  Dy'as  (di'iSs),  n.  [L.  dijas  the  number  two.]  {Geol.) 
A  name  applied  in  Germany  to  the  Permian  lormation, 
there  consisting  of  two  principal  groups. 

Dyo  (di),  V.  (.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Dyed  (did);  /j. ;>r.  & 
vb.  n.  Dyeing.]  [OE.  degan,  dgeji,  AS.  deagian.'}  To 
stain  ;  to  color  ;  to  give  a  new  and  permanent  color  to, 
as  by  the  application  of  dj'estulTs. 

Clotlis  to  he  </'/'■''  of  divers  colors.  Trench. 

The  soul  is  i/i/rd  hy  its  thoughts.  Liihhork. 

To  dye  in  the  grain.  To  dye  in  the  wool  (Fig.),  to  dye 
firmly  -,  to  imbue  thoroughly. 

He  uuj^ht  truly  he  termed  a  legitimate  son  of  the  revenue 
system  dyed  in  tin:  wool.  JJau-lhonie. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 

Dye,  n.     1.   Color  produced  by  dyeing. 

2.  i\Iaterial  used  for  dyeing  ;  a  dyestuff. 

Dye. '(.     Same  as  Die,  a  lot.     [Obs.^  Spenser, 

Dye'hOllse'  (-bous'),  n.  A  building  in  which  dyeing 
is  carried  on. 

Dye'ing  (di'Tng),  n.  The  process  or  art  of  fixing  col- 
oring matters  ]>ermanently  and  uniformly  in  the  fibers  of 
wool,  cotton,  etc. 

Dy'er  (di'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye 
cloth  and  the  like. 

Dyer'a  broom.  Dyer's  rocket,  Dyer'e  weed.  See  Dyer''s 
broom,  un<ier  Broom. 

Dye'stuH'  (-stQfOi  n.    A  material  used  for  dyeing. 

Dye'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  Any  wood  from,  whicli  color- 
ing matter  is  extracted  for  dyeing. 

Dy'Ing  (di'Tng),  a.  1.  In  the  act  of  dying;  destined 
to  death  ;  mortal;  perishable;   as,  (fj/'"!?  bodies, 

2.  Of  or  pertnining  to  dying  or  death  ;  as,  dying  bed  ; 
dying  day  ;  dying  wunh  ;  also,  simulating  a  dying  state. 

Dy'lng,  n.  Tlic  act  of  expiring  ;  passage  from  life  to 
death  ;  loss  of  life. 

Dy'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  djing  manner  ;  as  if  at  the  point 
of  death.  Bean,  it  Fl. 

Dy'ing-ness,  n.  The  Ptate  of  dying  or  the  simulation 
of  such  a  state  ;  extreme  languor  ;  languishment.      [i?-] 

Tenderness  heronics  me  be«t.  a  sort  of  ihiingnrs^'^;  you  see 
that  picture.  Foible,  —  a  ewiinnungness  in  the  eyes;  yts;,  I'll 
look  BO.  "       C'ougrert. 

Dyke  (dik),  n.  See  Dike.  The  spelling  dyke  is  re- 
stricted by  some  to  the  geological  meaning. 

Dy-nac'ti-nom'e-ter  (dt-n-Ik'tT-nora'e-terrtr-dT-),  n. 
[Gr.  &vvafXL<;  power  -f-  E.  actinometer.']      An  instrument 


for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  photogenic  (light-pro- 
ducing) rayn,  and  computing  the  power  of  object  ghiswrB. 
Dy'nam  idi'niSm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  dyname.  See  Dynamic] 
A  unit  ol  measure  for  dynamical  eilect  or  work  ;  afoot 

pound.      See  Foot  pound.  Wliru-rll. 

Dy-nam'e-ter  (dt-nam'e-ter  ordT-),  71.  [Gr.  Ji/cofxiy 
power   T-  -nt'tcr:  cf.  V . dynametre.    Cf.  Dykamometeu.] 

1.  A  dynamometer. 

2.  {'Jpt.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the  magni- 
fying power  of  telescopes,  consisting  usually  of  a  double- 
iu'iage  micrometer  applied  to  the  eye  t-iid  of  a  telewcope 
for  measuring  accurately  the  di.ameterof  the  image  of 
the  object  glass  there  formed  ;  which  measurenient,  com- 
pared with  the  actual  diameter  of  the  glass,  gives  the 
magnifying  jiower. 

Dyria-met'rlc-al  (di'ni-m5t'rl-ki'/l  or  dtn'a-),  a.  Per- 
taining to  ;i  dynameter. 

Dy-nam'ic  (dt-nSm'Tk  or  dl-), )  a.      [Gr.  hvvaiiiK6<; 

Dy-nam'lc-al  (-n3ni-T-k'/l),  (      powerful,    fr.   hv- 

VfLfXii;  power,  fr.  fivi-atrflai  to  be  able  ;  cf.  L.  diints  hard, 

E.  dure:  cf.  F.  dyuami'pie.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dy- 
namics ;  belonging  to  energy  or  power ;  characterized  by 
energy  or  production  of  force. 

Science,  ne  well  ar  Iiintory,  ha«  it*  past  to  dhow,  —a  pai^t  in- 
dued, much  larger  ;  but  its  innnennity  io  il;/iiiiniir,  not  divine. 

J.  Martinvau. 
The  vowel  is  produced  by  plionctic,  not  by  dynamic,  coupes. 

J.  I'rdr. 

2.  Relating  to  physical  forces,  cfTectB,  or  laws;  as, 
dyiuunical  geology. 

As  natural  science  has  become  more  dynamic,  so  has  history. 

}'ioj.  ahuid. 

Dynamical  electricity.    Bee  under  Electhicity. 

Dy-nam'Ic-al-ly, '/'/('.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  dynaniica  ur  moving  forces.  J.  Peilr. 

Dy-nam^lcs  (-Tks),  n.  1.  That  branch  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  ho<lleB  {kinematics)  anii  the 
action  of  forces  in  i)roducing  or  changing  their  motion 
{kinetica').  Dynamics  is  held  by  some  recent  writers  to 
iuclmle  statica  and  not  kinematicx. 

2.  The  moving  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  forces  of 
any  kind,  or  the  laws  which  relate  to  them. 

3.  {Mus.)  That  department  of  musical  Ecicnce  which 
relates  to,  or  treats  of,  the  power  of  tones. 

Dy'na-mlsm  (di'nA-mTz'm  or  dTn'a-),  71.  [Cf.  F.  dy- 
namisjiif.  See  Dynamics.]  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  tltat 
all  substance  involves  force. 

Dy'na-misl  (-mist),  7?.  One  who  accounts  for  mate- 
rial I'lienoinena  by  a  theory  of  dynamics. 

Tlm-c  \\\\u  would  resolve  matter  into  centers  of  force  may  he 
eaid  In  eniititiitc  the  school  of  di/namtftt:.    Hani  (Dim.  .■>"'!'/l.), 

Dy'na-mi'tard  (di'na-ml'terd),  n.  A  political  dyna- 
miter.    [A  form  found  in  some  newspapers.] 

Dy'na-mite  (di'na-init  or  dTn'a-),  n.  [Gr.  Svi-a^i? 
power.  See  Dynamic]  {Cftein.)  An  explosive  Eubttance 
consisting  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  by  some  inert,  i)o- 
rons  solid,  as  infusorial  earth,  eawdust,  etc.  It  is  safer 
than  nitroglycerin,  being  less  liable  to  explosion  from 
moderate  shocks,  or  from  spontaneous  decompoeition. 

Dy'na-mi'ter  (-miter),  n.  One  who  uses  dynamite  ; 
esp.,  one  who  uses  it  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

Dy'na-mi'ting  (-mi'tTng),  n.  Destroying  by  djTiamite, 
for  political  ends. 

Jiimaiiidiiui  is  not  the  American  way.     Tlic  O-niurji. 

Dy'na-llli''tism  (ttz'm),  n.     The  work  of  dynamiters. 

Dy'na-nil-za'tion  (-mT-za'shiin),  n.  [Gr.  Sui-a/iis 
power.  See  Dynamic]  {Ilomeop.)  The  act  of  setting 
free  tlic  dynamic  ]iowers  of  a  medicine,  as  by  shaking  the 
bottle  ei.iiit.uniug  it. 

Dy'na-mo  (di'na-mo  or  dln'a-mo),  71.  A  dyuamo- 
electrie  uiaehine. 

Dy''na-mo-e-lec'tric  (-e-15k'tiik),  a.  [Gr.  Svi'o/its- 
power  -J-  E.  electric.  See  Dynamic]  Pertaining  to  the 
development  of  electricity,  especially  electrical  currents, 
by  power;  producing  electricity  or  electrical  currents  by 
meehanical  power. 

Dy-nam'O-graph  (dt-n5m'6-gr5,f  or  dT-),  n.  [Gr.  Iv- 
va[j.i<;  power  -|-  -graph.  See  Dynamic]  i  Physiol.)  A  dy- 
namometer to  which  is  attached  a  device  lor  automat- 
ically registering  muscular  power. 

Dy  na-mom'e-ter  (di'na-mSm'e-ter  or  din'a-).  n .    [Cf. 

F.  dyxamoin'tlre.  See  Dynameter.]  An  apjiaratus  for 
measuring  force  or  jiower  ;  esjtecially,  muscular  effort  of 
men  or  animals,  or  the  power  developed  by  a  motor,  or 
that  required  to  operate  machinery. 

[i):^^  It  usually  embodies  a  spring  to  be  compressed  or 
w'eight  to  be  sustained  by  thy  force  api)Iied.  com\)ined 
with  an  index,  or  automatic  recorder,  to  show  the  work 
performed. 

Dy  na-mo-met'rlc  (di'na-mo-m6t'rTk  or  dTn'a-),  ) 

Dy  na-mo-met'ric-al  (-mo-m?t'rT-kf/l  or  dtn'a-),  i' 
Relating  to  a  dynamometer,  or  to  the  measurement  of 
force  doing  work  ;  as.  dynnnwmetrical  instruments. 

Dyna-mom'e-try  (-m5m'e-tr5'),  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  forces  doing  work. 

Dy'nast  (di'nast),  n.  [L.  dynastes,  Gr.  bvvacm]<i,  fr. 
hvvacr9ai  to  be  able  or  strong  ;  cf.  F.  dynaste.  See  Dy- 
namic]    1.  A  ruler;  a  governor;  a  prince. 

2.  A  dynasty  ;  a  government.     [Obs.'\ 

!'  Dy-nas'ta  (dt-nSs'ta),  71.  [^X.  See  Dykast.]  A 
tyrant,      [ohs.']  Milton. 

Dy-nas'tlc  {dt-n5s'tTk  or  di-),  a.  [Gr.  lvva<ntK6%  of 
a  d\mast,  fr.  Bvi'du-rq'i :  cf.  F.  dynastique-l  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings.  Motley. 

Dy-nas'tlc-al  (-tT-kaD,  a.    Dj-nastic. 

Dy-nas'ti-dan  (-tT-dau),  n.  [Gr.  Bwatm^,  fem.  of 
iurcio-TT)!.  See  Dynast.  The  name  alludes  to  the  im- 
mense size  of  some  species.]  (ZooL)  One  of  a  group  of 
gigantic,  homed  beetles,  including  Dynnstiis  Xeptnnus, 
and  the  Hercules  beetle  (/>.  Hercules)  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica. ^Iiieh  grow  to  be  six  inches  in  length. 

Dy'nas-ty  (dl'n/Ts-tJ-  or  dln'^s-ty  ;  277),  n.  ,*  pi.  Dy- 
nasties (-tiz).     [Gr.  hvva<rT(ia.  lordship,  fr.  Bvvturrevtiv 
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to  hold  power  or  lordship,  fr.  Svfd(TTT}<; :  cf.  F.  dynastie 
dynasty.  See  Dymast.]  1.  Sovereignty  ;  lordshij) ;  do- 
minion. Johnson. 

%  A  race  or  succession  of  kings,  of  the  same  line  or 
family  ;  the  continued  lordship  of  a  race  of  rulers. 

Dyne  (din),  n.  [Formed  fr.  Gr.  Svfa/iis  power.  See 
Dynamic]  {Phifsics)  The  unit  of  force,  in  the  C.  G.  S. 
(Centimeter  Gram  Second)  system  of  physical  units ; 
that  is,  the  force  which,  acting  on  a  gram  for  a  second, 
generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second. 

Dys-  (dts-).  An  inseparable  prefix,  fr.  the  Greek 
3us-  hard,  ill,  and  signifying  ;7/,  batf,  hanf^  difficult,  and 
the  like ;  cf.  tlie  prefixes,  Skr.  <lus-,  Goth,  tuz-,  OHG. 
riir-,  G.  rer-,  AS.  /o-,  Icel.  tor-,  Ir.  do-. 

II  Dys^'aes-the'si-a  (dts'es-the'zhl-a  or  -sT-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Bvq-  ill,  bad  -\-  ala-edvetjeai  to  perceive,  to  feel.] 
{Med.)  Impairment  of  any  of  the  senses,  esp.  of  touch. 

II  Dys-Cra'sl-a  (dls-kra'zlil-a  or -sT-a),  «.  [NL.  di/s- 
^crasitiy  fr.  Gr.  dvanpaaia  ;  Sv<;-  bad  -j-  Koaa-t^  mixture,  fr. 
Kepai'vvi'ai  to  mix :  cf.  F.  dyscrd^^ie.']  (Med.)  An  ill  habit 
or  state  of  the  constitution;  —  formerly  regarded  as  de- 
pendent on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  and  humors. 

Dys'cra-slte  (dTsnira-sTt),  n.  [Gr.  Svs-  bad  -\-  wpdo-i? 
compound.]  (3//"-)  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony 
and  silver. 

Dys'cra-ay  (dlslo-a-sj),  n.  /  pi.  Discrasies  (-sTz). 
Dyscrasia. 

Sin  is  a  cause  of  dyscrasies  and  distempers.    Jet:  Taylor. 

Dys'en-ter'ic  (dts'Sn-tSrlk),  1  a.      [L.    di/sentericuSy 

Dys'en-ter'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  Gr.  iuo-ciVcpiKos :  cf. 
F.  diisentifrique.'^  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysentery;  hav- 
ing dysentery ;  as,  a  dysenteric  patient.  "  Dysenteric 
symptoms."  Copland. 

Dys'en-ter-y  (dts'Sn-tgr-y)*  n.  [L.  dysenferia,  Gr. 
Syo'ei'Tepia ;  6us-  ill,  bad  -f-  evrepoi',  pi.  eiTcpa,  intestines, 
Ir.  ei^os  within,  f  r.  «V  in,  akin  to  E.  m  /  cf .  F.  dysenterie. 
See  Dys-,  and  In.]  {Med.)  A  disease  attended  with  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and 
characterized  by  griping  pains,  constant  desire  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels,  and  the  discharge  of  nmcus  and  blood. 

^W^  "When  acute,  dysentfry  is  usually  accompanied 
with  high  fevers.  It  occurs  epidemically,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  communicable  through  the  medium  of  the 
alvine  discharges. 

Dys'ge-nes'lc  (dis'je-nSs'Tk),  a.  Not  procreating  or 
'breeding  freely ,  as,  one  race  may  be  dysgenei^ic  with 
lespect  to  another.  Darwin. 


II  Dys-gen'e-Sis  CdTs-ien'5-sTs),n.  [Pref.  dys-  ■\-  gene- 
sis.'] {Hiul.)  A  condition  of  not  generating  or  breeding 
freely  ;  infertility  ;  a  form  of  liomogenesis  in  which  the 
hybrids  are  sterile  among  themselves,  but  are  fertile  witli 
members  of  either  parent  race. 

Dys'lo-gis'tic  (dts'lo-jTs'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  Sv;-  ill,  bad, 
-j- Aoyo?  discourse,  fr.  Ae'yeic  to  speak.]  Lufavorable ; 
not  commendatory  ;  —  opposed  to  eulogistic. 

There  is  no  course  of  cnmiuct  tot  yihich  dyslogistic  or  eulo- 
gistic epithets  may  not  be  fuund.  J.  J-\  Stejt/an. 

The  paternity  of  f///s/of7<--''ic — no  bantling,  but  now  ahnnst  a 
centenurian  —  is  adjudged  to  that  genius  of  coninion  seiin^, 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Fitzed.  Jlidl, 

Dyslu-lte  (dTs'lij-it),  n.  [Gr.  5u5-  ill,  hard  -f  Kvtiv 
to  loose,  dissolve.]  {3Iin.)  A  variety  of  the  zinc  spinel 
or  galinite. 

Dys'ly-sin  (dTs'lt-sTn),  n.  [Gr.  5u?-  ill,  hard  -f-  Kva-i^ 
aloosing.]  {Physiol.  C7(f»j.)  A  resinous  substance  formed 
in  the  decomposition  of  cholic  acid  of  bile ;  —  so  called 
because  it  is  difficult  to  solve. 

il  Dys-men'or-rhe'a  (dTs-m5n'5r-re'a),  v.  [Gr.  ^us- 
ill,  hard  +  ^j-tiv  month  +  pete  to  flow.]  (Med.)  Diflicult 
and  painful  menstruation. 

Dys'no-my  (dTs'no-my),  n.  [Gr.  SuoTo/zia;  5uf-  ill, 
bad  +  t'o/ios  law.]  Bad  legislation ;  the  enactment  of 
bad  laws.  Cockeram. 

Dys'O-dile  (-ft-dil),  71.  [Gr,  ^vamUa  ill  smell,  from 
SvctcoStjs  ill-smelling;  6us-  ill,  bad  -i~  o^^tv  to  smell.] 
(iV(».)  An  impure  eartliy  or  coaly  bitumen,  which 
emits  a  highly  fetid  odor  when  burning. 

Dys-pep'si-a  (dls-pep'sT-a  or -sha),  I  7).     [L.  dysprp- 

Dys-pep'sy  (dls-p6p'sy ;  ii77),  1      sia,   Gr.    &vcr- 

ne\pia,  fr.  6ucnreTrT0S  hard  to  digest ;  6us-  ill,  hard  -}- 
TrcTTTeii'  to  cook,  digest ;  akin  to  E.  cook :  cf.  F.  dyspcp- 
sie.  See  Dys-,  and  3d  Cook.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  indi- 
gestion ;  a  state  of  the  stomach  in  which  its  functions 
are  disturbed,  without  the  presence  of  otlier  diseases,  or, 
if  others  are  present,  they  are  of  minor  importance.  Its 
symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  heartburn,  acrid 
or  fetid  eructations,  a  sense  of  weight  or  fullness  in  the 
stomach,  etc.  Dunglison. 

Dys-pep'tic  (-pEp'tTk),    1  a.  Pertaining  to  dyspepsia ; 

Dys-pep'tic-al (-tl-kal),  J     having  dyspepsia;  as,  a 

dj/.y>ppiic  or  dyspeptical  sjTuptom. 

Dys-pep'tic,  n.    A  person  aftlieted  with  dyspepsia. 

Dys-pep'tone  (-ton),  7i.  [Pref.  dys-  +  peptone.l 
{Physiol.  Chtm.)  An  insoluble  albuminous  body  formed 


from  casein  and  other  proteid  substances  by  the  action 
of  gastric  juice.  Meissner. 

II  Dys-pha'gl-a  (dts-fa'jl-a),  1  n.     [NL.  dysphagia,  fr. 

Dys'pha-gy  (dis'fa-jy),  \    Gr.  6us- ill,  hard -J-^a- 

yelv  to  t-at.]     {Med.)  Difficulty  in  swallowing. 

I.  Dys-pho'nl-a    (dTa-fo'nl-a),  1  71.      [NL.   dijspJionia, 

Dys'pho-ny    (dis'fo-ny),  f      Gr.  fiyo-^wWa ;  6v%- 

ill,  hard  -f-  ^wfTj  sound,  voice  :  cf.  F.  dyspho/iic]  (Med.) 
A  difficulty  in  producing  vocal  sounds  ;  enfeebled  or  de- 
praved voice. 

II  Dys-pho'ri-a  (dts-fo'rT-a),  h.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6ucr<^opia, 
fr.  fiiio-^opos  hard  to  bear ;  6us-  ill,  hard  ^-  (^e'petc  to  bear : 
cf.  F.  dysphoric.']  {Med.)  Impatience  under  affliction; 
morbid  restlessness ;  dissatisfaction ;  the  fidgets. 

II  Dysp-nCE'a  (dlsp-ne'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Svtmi'oia,  fr. 
SucTTTioos  short  of  breath;  pref.  5v;-  ill,  hard  -f  ttcoiJ, 
Trroifj,  breathing,  nvfiu  to  blow,  breathe :  cf.  F.  dysjniie.] 
{Mr.l. )  Ditfirulty  of  breathing. 

Dysp-no'ic  (-no'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Affected  with  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  relating  to  dyspno'a. 

Dys-tCle-Ol'O-gy  (dls-te'le-ul'S-jy  or  dls-tSl'-),  71. 
\Vxei.  dys-  -\-  tflrology.']  {Biol.)  The  doctrine  of  pur- 
poselessuess;  a  term  applied  by  Haeckel  to  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  rudimentary  organs,  in  view 
of  their  being  useless  to  the  life  of  tiie  organism. 

To  the  doctrine  of  dust'hulofji/.  or  the  denial  of  final  ciuscs,  a 
proof  of  the  roiil  existence  of  such  a  thin;;  as  instinct  must 
necessarily  be  fatal.  Wart/  (Jji/namic  Sociohi'jfi). 

II  Dya-tO'cI-a  (dTs-to'shT-i),  n.  [NL.,  f r.  Gr.  ivtrroKLa ; 
fivs-  ill,  hard  +  to*co5  delivery,]  {Med.)  Difficult  deliv- 
ery or  parturition. 

Dys'tome  (dTs'tom),  a.  [Gr.  Sws-  ill,  hard  -\-  to/io? 
cutting,  T€fj.veiv  to  cut.]    {Min.)  Cleaving  with  difficulty, 

(If^^  Datolite  was  called  dystome  spar  by  Moha. 

II  Dys-U'ri-a  (-u'rT-a),  (n.   [L.  (f7/,wr(a,Gr.  Sucrovpia; 

Dys'u-ry  (dTs'u-r5')i  )  ^w?-  +  ovpof  urine  :  cf.  F. 
dys'iric.']    (Med.)  Difficult  or  painful  discharge  of  urine. 

Dys-U'rlc  (dls-u'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  fiutrovptKos :  cf.  F. 
dysurique.]     Pertaining  to,  or  afflicted  with,  dysury. 

Dze'ren  (dze'rgn),  1  7*.      (Zo'dl.)  The  Chinese  yellow 

Dze'ron  (dze'ron),  )  antelope  {Prorapra  gntfvrosn), 
a  remarkably  swift-footed  animal,  inhabiting  the  deserts 
of  Central  Asia,  Thibet,  and  Cliina. 

Dzig'ge-tai  (dzTg'ge-ta  or  -taT),  n.  (Zool.)  The  kl- 
ang,  a  wild  horse  or  wild  ass  of  Thibet  { A  sin7ishc?niatnis). 

ZW^  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  koulan 
or  onager.    See  Koi'LAN. 


E. 


E(e).  1.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
derives  its  form,  name,  and  value  from  the  Latin, 
the  form  and  value  being  further  derived  from  tlie 
Greek,  into  which  it  came  from  the  Pha*nician,  and  ulti- 
mately, probably,  from  the  Egyptian.  Its  etymological 
relations  are  closest  ^^'ith  the  vowels  i,  a,  and  0,  as  illus- 
trated by  to  fall,  to  fell;  man,  pi.  men;  dn'nk,  drank, 
drench ;  dtnt,  dent ;  doom,  6eeui ;  goose,  pi.  gf^se  ; 
b^^f ,  OF.  bocf ,  L.  boa ;  and  E.  cheer,  OF.  chiere,  LL. 
cara. 

The  letter  e  has  in  English  several  vowel  sounds,  the 
two  principal  being  its  long  or  name  sound,  as  in  eve, 
tne,  and  the  short,  as  in  end,  b^st.  Usually  at  the  end  of 
words  it  is  silent,  but  serves  to  indicate  that  the  preced- 
ing vowel  has  its  long  sound,  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  short,  aa  in  mane,  cane,  mete,  which  without  the  final 
■e  would  be  pronounced  ma?),  ca7i,  met.  After  c  and  g, 
the  final  e  indicates  that  these  letters  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  s  and_/,  respectively,  as  in  lace,  rage. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  T.'i-lt". 

2.  (Mils.)  E  is  the  third  tone  of  the  model  diatonic 
scale.  Eb  (E  flat)  is  a  tone  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween D  and  E. 

E-.  A  Latin  prefix  meaning  ont,  out  of,  from;  also, 
without.     See  Ex-. 

Each  (ech),  a.  or  a.  pron.  [OE.  eche,  nlr,  elr,  ilk,  AS. 
sclc  ;  a  always  +  gelic  like  ;  akin  to  Ol).  iit/r/ik,  OHG. 
eogillh,  MHG.  iegcllrh,  O.  jeyiich.  V209.  See  3d  Aye, 
Like,  and  cf.  Either,  Eveey,  Ilk. J  1.  Every  one  of 
the  two  or  more  individuals  comiK.ning  a  number  of  ob- 
jects, considered  separattrly  from  thi-  rest.  It  ia  uwd 
either  with  or  without  a  following  lumn  ;  aa,  each  of  you 
or  enehoue  of  you.  *^L'ach  of  the  combatanta."  Fielding. 

C^^^To  each  corresponds  other.  "Let  each  esteem 
otlier  better  than  himself."  Kaeh  >dhrr,  uaed  elliptically 
for  each  the  other.  It  is  our  duty  to  assist  each  other  ; 
that  is,  it  is  our  duty,  rarh  to  assist  the  other,  each  being 
in  the  nominative  and  other  in  the  objective  case. 

It  in  a  bad  thing  that  men  cliniild  hate  rnrh  other  :  hut  it  is  far 

wome  that  they  should  contract  the   habit  of  cutting'  one  an- 

otfacr'tt  throats  without  hatred.  StacauUty. 

\.fi  rack 

riiflndamnntine  coat  gird  well.  JUdton. 

In  ''firfi  clieek  appearB  a  pretty  dinijde.  ^Iiak: 


Then  draw  we  nearer  day  hv  day, 
/-.'oih  to  liiH  brethren,  all  to  G-m1. 


Krhfe. 


The  oak  and  the  elm  have  e'lr!,  a  di-dlnct  character.     (Jiljiin. 

2.   Every  ;  —  soraetimes  used  iuterclutngeably   with 

tvenj.  Shak. 

I  know  ^nrh  lane  and  every  ollcy  Jtrren.  Miftim. 

In  short  each  man's  happincw  depends  uimui  him«elf.    Sterne. 


G^^  Thia  use  of  eac^.  for  every,  though  common  in  Scot- 
land and  in  America,  is  now  im-Euglisli.         Fitzed.  Hail. 
Syii.  —  See  Every. 
Each'where'  {■hw^.v'),  adv.     Everywhere.     [O65.] 

Thf  sky  rftr/nrhvrc  did  shnw  full  brij;ht  and  fair.     ,Spcii.'<pr. 

Eadlsh  (5d'Tsh),  71.     See  Eddish. 

Ea'ger  (e'ger),  a.  [OE.  egre  sharp,  sour,  eager,  OF. 
ogre,  aigrc,  F.  aigre,  fr.  L.  acer  sharp,  sour,  spirited, 
zealous;  akin  to  Gr.  d*cpos  highest,  extreme,  Skr.  ai;ra 
point;  fr.  a  root  aignifying  to  be  sharp.  Cf.  Acrid, 
Edge.]  1.  Sharp  ;  sour ;  acid.  [O^jf.]  "Like^ayf-r 
droppings  into  milk."  Sfiak. 

2.  Sharp;  keen;  bitter;  severe.  [Ois.]  "  A  nipping 
and  an  eager  air."     "■  Eager  words."  Shak. 

3.  Excited  by  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object ;  ar- 
dent to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain  ;  keenly  desirous  ; 
hotly  longing  ;  earnest ;  zealous ;  impetuous ;  vehement ; 
as,  the  hoimds  were  eager  in  the  chase. 

And  gazed  for  tidings  in  my  ffi<7cr  eyes.  Slu'k. 

How  ea(/eibj yc  follow  my  dit^graces  I  i</ink. 

When  to  her  ear/ir  lips  is  brought 

Her  infant's  thriliing  kiss.  Kehjr. 

A  crowd  of  enfirr  and  curious  sclioolboys.    Ilawtliornf. 

Conceit  und  grief  on  eager  combat  fight.  Uliak . 

4.  Brittle;  inflexible;  not  ductile.     \_Obs.'\ 

Onid  will  be  sometimes  so  caf/er,  na  nrti.st9  call  it,  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.  Lorkr. 

Syn.  — Earnest;  ardent ;  vehement ;  hot;  impetuous; 
fervent;  intense;  iinpassioned ;  zealous;  forward.  See 
Earnest.  —  Eager,  Earnest.  Eaocr  marks  an  excited 
Ht;iti'  <^f  ih'sirr  or  passion  ;  thus,  arliibl  is  fuji  r  for  a  play- 
thing, a  hvmv^ry  man  is 'f/'/rr  for  fiHMJ,  ;i  «-n\rti)iih  mail  is 
iiii/er  for  gain.  Eagerness  is  liable  to  frcipa-nt  abuses, 
and  is  good  or  bad,  aa  the  case  may  be  Tt  relates  to 
what  is  i>raiseworthy  or  the  contrary.  Kuriifst  denotes 
a  permanent  state  of  mind,  feeling,  or  sentinient.  It  is 
always  taki-n  in  a  good  senae  ;  as,  a  preacher  isearnest  in 
his  appeals  to  the  conscience;  an  agent  is  earnest  in  liis 
Holicitations. 

Ea'ger,  n.    Same  as  Eagre. 

Ea'ger-ly.  adv.     In  an  eager  manner. 

Ea'ger-neas,  n.  \.  The  stateor»juality  of  l>eing  eager; 
ardent  (lejiiie.     "Tin-  ragerne.ss  of  love."  Addison, 

2.  Tartness;  sourness.     [OM.] 

Syn,— Ardor;  vehemence;  earnestncftfl ;  impetuosity; 
heiirthieHB ;  fervor;  fc?rvency ;  avidity;  zeal;  craving; 
heat;  ]ia.>isioii  :  greediness. 

Ea'gle  (<"'g'l),  n.  [OK.  egle,  F.  aigle,  fr.  L.  aquila  ; 
prob.  named  from  its  color,  fr.  afjuihis  liark -colored, 
brown  ;  cf.  Lith.  akia.t  blind.  Cf.  Aquiline.}  1.  (Zo'uL) 
Any  large,  rapiu-ioUK  bird  nf  tlio  Falcon  family,  CHp.  of  the 
genera  A'/uila  and  J/ali:cetus.     The  uaglo  is  remarkable 


for  strength,  size,  graceful  figure,  keenness  of  vision, 
and  extraordinary  flight.  The  most  noted  species  are 
the  golden  eagle  (Aqalla  chrysattus); 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Europe  (A.  mngil- 
nik  or  imperialis);  the  American  bald 
eagle  {Haliieetus  leucoceph- 
alus) ;  the  European  sea  ea- 
gle (//.  albicdla)  ;  and  the 
great  harpy  eagle  (Thrasa- 
etus  harpyia).  The  figure 
of  the  eagle,  as  the  king  of 
birds,  is  conuuonly  used  as 
an  heraldic  emblem,  and  also 
for  standards  and  emblematic 
devicea.  See  Bald  eagle, 
Harpy,  and  Golden 
eagle. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars. 

3.  (Asiron.)  A 
northern  constella- 
tion, containing  Al- 
tair,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  See 
Aquila. 

4.  The  figure  of  an 
eagle  borne  aa  an  em- 
blem on  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans,  or  so  used 
upon  the  seal  or  standard  of  any  people. 

Though  the  Homan  etKjli  hluidow  thee.      T'-nnyxon. 

[1^^^  Some  modern  iiatictiis,  an  tlie  United  States,  and 
P'rance  under  the  Honaparles,  liji\  e  adopted  the  eagle  as 
tlieir  natioiKil  einldiMi.  KusHJii.  Austria,  and  I'russia  have 
for  an  i-inhtem  a  double-headei.1  eagle. 

Bald  eagle.  See  Bald  eaolk.  -  Bold  eagle.  See  under 
lioi-i).  -  Double  eagle,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Ihiited  States 
wortli  t  went  v  dollars.  —  Eagle  hawk  (;f'"'/.l,  a  large,  crest- 
ed. South  Aiiieriraii  hawk  of  lliegrMUs  M-n  /•hnii.'i.  —  Eagle 
owl  iXn,,f.).  any  lar^^e  nivl  of  thr  gciiu.s  liu/;',  :iml  allied 
genera;  an  tlie  Anierieari  great  horned  o«  I  i  HnIiii  I'lniini- 
iiniis),i\in\  the  allied  European  species  (  /I.  mariniu.'ii.  See 
Horned  owl.  -  Eagle  ray  ( Z'i',d.  1,  any  large  Hj)e<-iea  of  ray 
of  the  genua  Mi/I'ohatis  (esp.  M.  oi/uilaK  -  Eagle  vulture 
(Zo'd.),  a  large  West  African  bird  {tiini'diieraj  Amjnlen- 
sis),  intermediate,  in  several  respects,  between  the  eaglea 
and  vultures. 

Ea'gle-eyed'  (e'g'l-id')i  fl.  Sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 
"  Inwardly  cogfc-eyed."  Unwdl. 

Ea^gle-^slght'ed  (-ni'tSd),  a.  Farsightcd  and  strong- 
sighted  ;  sharp-aightcd.  Shak. 


Imperial  Eagle  {Aqnila  niogihak). 
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EAR-SHELL 


Diflsrnnimatic  Bcctional 
view  cif  thp  Iluman 
Enr  of  the  IcTt  side. 


Ea'gless  (e'ylSB),  ».  [a.  OP.  aiglesse.l  (Zobl.)  A 
tenmle  nr  lioii  eugle.     [7.'.]  iSht-rwood. 

Ea'gle-Btone'  (e'K'i-*'toii')i«.  (Min.)  A  coucretiounry 
nodule  of  clay  iroiistoiie,  of  tlin  nize  of  a  walnut  or 
Jarger,  so  called  by  the  antjieiita,  who  believed  that  the 
eafile  tranaported  these  stones  to  her  iiost  to  facilitate 
tlie  laying  of  her  eggs;  aetitos. 

Ea'glot  (e'giet),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aiylrt.']  {Zoi)l.)  A  young 
j^a^le,  or  a  diminutive  eagle. 

Ea'gle-Wlnged'  (e'g'l-wTngd/), '/.  Having  the  wings 
of  an  lagle  ;  swift,  or  soaring  iiigli,  like  an  eagle.     Shiik. 

Ea'gle-WOOd' (-wood'),  n.  [From  Skr.«i;Hru,  through 
Pg.  ayuila  ;  cf.  F.  boia  iVuiglc.^  A  kind  of  fragrant 
•wood.     See  Aqallochum. 

Ea'graSB  (e'gris),  n.     See  Eddish.     [Obs.'\ 

Ea'^re  (e'ger),  71.  [AS.  chgor,  v'jor,  in  conip.,  water, 
sea,  ciigor-slream  water  stream,  sea.]  A  wave,  or  two 
\)T  three  ancceseive  waves,  of  great  height  and  violence, 
;at  flood  tide  moving  up  an  estuary  or  river  ;  —  commonly 
vailed  the  bore.     See  Bore. 

Eal'der-man,  Eal'dor-man  (el'dSr-man),  n.  An  alder- 
man.    [Ohs.'] 

Eale  (el),  n.     [See  Ale.]     Ale.     [Obs.'\  Skak. 

Eame  (em),  n.  [AS.  udm  ;  akin  to  D.  oom^  G.  oAz/i, 
<oheim;  cf.  L.  avunculus.']     Uncle.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

Ban  (en),  V.  t.  &  I.  [AS.  e&ninn.  Bee  Yean.]  To 
bring  forth,  as  young  ;  to  yean.  "  In  rnninijthne.^^  Shale. 

Eanllng  (en'lTng),  n.  [See  Kan,  Yeanling.]  A  lamb 
just  brought  forth  ;  a  yeanling.  Shak. 

Ear  (er),  n.  [AS.  edre  ;  akin  to  OFries.  are,  ar,  OS. 
«r«,  D.  oor,  OHG.  dm,  G.  ohr^  Icel.  ei/ra,  Sw.  ora,  Dan. 
ore,  Goth,  auso,  L.  auris,  Lith.  nnsis,  Russ.  tikho,  Gr. 
o5s ;  cf.  L.  aiidirc  to  hear,  Gr.  iicif ,  Skr.  av  to  favor,  pro- 
tect. Cf.  AuHicLE,  Orillon.]  1.  The  oigau  of  bearing ; 
the  external  ear. 

Dcicri'iition  Of'  Jflnstration 
oto  y  Parts  of  the  Pmiiii  ;  itc 
iHcbx  ;  h  ADtihcUx  ;   c  Fo9si 
of  the  Antihclix  :  d  Anti- 
traRuii ;    e  Tra- 
gus i  f  Lobnlc 
or  Lobe  ;  £7  Con- 
cha i  /i  External 
-Auditory    Mea- 
'.tu8,(ir  Auditory 
Canal  ;    i  Tym- 
panic    M  e  m- 
orane  ;  k  'rj'm- 
■panum ;  (  Mal- 
leua  i  m  Incua  ; 

■n  Stapes;  o  Vea-      c      ji?  /)L        ^ 
tibule  ;  p  Coch-      ^     IT- 
lea;    7  Three    flemicircular 
Canals  ;  r  Auditory  Nerve  ; 
s  Eustachian  I'ube. 

G^^  In  man  and  the  higher 
Tertebratea,  the  organ  of  hear- 
cng  ia  very  complicated,  and  is 
divisible  into  three  parts :  the 
external  ear,  which  includes 
the  pinna  or  auricle  and  meatus  or  external  opening: 
the  middle  ear,  drum,  or  i>intpnu>im  ;  and  the  mterual 
ear,  or  labijrinth.  The  middle  oar  ia  a  cavity  connected 
by  the  Eustachian  tube  with  the  pharynx,  separated  from 
the  opening  of  the  external  ear  by  tlu'  fi/nij"'uir  viem- 
brajie,  and  contaiumg  a  chain  of  tlirt.-o  suiull  bones,  or  os- 
8iclo3,  named  nwllru.'!,  i/icu.'i,  and  sfap^'s,  which  connect 
thi.s  membrane  with  the  internal  ear.  The  essential  part 
of  the  internal  ear  where  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve 
"terminate,  ia  the  membrannas  hihurinth,  a  compHcated 
system  of  sacs  and  tubes  filled  witli  a  fluid  (tlie  endo- 
lympli),  and  lodt^ol  in  a  cavity,  callfd  tin'  bmiii  hihijrinth^ 
in  the  pi-riotir  imii.'.  Tlie  membranmi.H  l.ibvrinth  does 
not  comi'letely  Jill  the  bony  lahyriiitli.  but  in  i).irtially 
Buspended  in  it  iu  a  fluid  (the  perilymphi.  The  bony 
labyrinth  consists  of  a  central  cavity,  the  vestibule,  into 
which  three  semicircular  canals  and  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea  (spirally  coiled  in  mammals)  open.  The  vestibu- 
lar portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  consists  of  two 
eacs,  the  utrictdits  and  samtlus,  connected  by  a  narrow 
tube,  into  the  former  of  which  three  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  open,  while  the  latter  is  connected  with 
a  membranous  tube  m  tlie  cochlea  containing  the  organ 
oj[  Corfi.  By  the  help  of  the  external  ear  the  sonorous 
vibrations  of  tlie  air  are  concentrated  upon  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  set  it  vibrating,  the  cliaiii  of  bones  in  the 
middle  ear  transmits  these  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear, 
where  they  cause  certain  delicate  structures  in  the  organ 
of  Corti,  and  other  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
to  stimulate  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  transmit 
sonorous  impulses  to  the  brain. 

2.  The  sense  of  hearing  ;  the  perception  of  sounds  ;  the 
3)ower  of  discriminating  between  different  tones ;  as,  a 
nice  ear  for  music  ;  —  in  the  singular  only. 

Songs  .  .  .  not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear.     Tannjson. 

3.  That  which  resembles  in  shape  or  position  the  ear 
of  an  animal ;  any  prominence  or  projection  on  an  object, 
—  usually  one  for  support  or  attachment ;  a  lug  ;  a  han- 
'dle;  aa,  the  ears  of  a  tub,  a  skillet,  or  dish.  The  ears 
of  a  boat  are  outside  kneepieces  near  the  bow.  See  Ilhist. 
.of  Bell. 

4.  (Arch.)  (fl)  Same  aa  Acboterium  {a).  (6)  Same 
3,a  Crossette. 

6.  Privilege  of  being  kindly  heard  ;  favor  ;  attention. 

Dionysius  .  .  .  would  give  no  ear  to  liis  suit.         Bacon. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  cnm.    Shuk. 

About  the  eare.  in  close  proximity  to  ;  near  at  hand.  — 
3y  the  eara.  iu  ..lose  contest ;  as,  to  set  b'j  the  ears  :  to  fall 
togfthtT  by  thr  rars  ;  to  be  hi/  the  .^17^?. —Button  ear  (in 
dogs),  an  ear  wliich  falls  forward  and  rnrnplntplv  hides 
the  inside.  —  Ear  finger,  tlif  littb-  luij^'-r.  Earof  DionyBioa, 
■a  kind  of  ear  trumpi-t  u  ith  :i  ili-\il,i,.  tul>c  :  nanicil  from 
•the  Sicilian  tyrant,  who  <nnstructi'(i  ii  ili-vicc  to  overhear 
the  prisoners  in  his  dungeons.  —  Ear  aand  {Annt.),  oto- 
liths. See  Otolith.  —  Ear  enall  i.Zn>',i.), 
any  snail  of  the  fcenus  Avrieuhi  and  allied 
genera.  —  Ear  Btonea  ( -1  nat. '),  otoliths.  See 
Otolith.  —  Ear  trumpet,  an  instrument  to 
aid  in  hearing.  It  consista  of  a  tul>e  broad 
at  the  outer  end,  and  narrowing  to  a  slen-  Ear  Snail  Off- 
der  extremity  which  enters  tlie  ear,  thus  inmpus  line- 
collecting  and  intensifying  sounds  so  as  oitis).  Nat. 
to  assist  the  hearing  of  a  partially  deaf      size. 


person.  —  Ear  veBlcle  (Zo'ol. ),  a  simple  auditory  organ,  oc- 
curring in  many  worms,  mollusks,  etc.  It  conHist;4of  a 
small  Mac  coiit;uniiig  a  tiuid  and  one  or  more  solid  con- 
cretions or  otucyMtM.  -  Rose  ear  (in  dog»),  an  ear  wliich 
folds  backward  and  shows  part  of  the  inside.  —  To  give 
ear  to,  to  listen  to;  to  lii'ecl,  aa  advice  or  one  advising, 
"(/iff  ear  imdi  my  song."  (Juld.iuiith.  —  To  have  one'a 
oar,  to  U:  IJKtcn.d  to  with  favor.  -  Up  to  the  eara,  dci-iily 
Bubmcrgnd;  almoMl  ovi-rwheliued ;  us,  to  be  in  trouble 
Up  to  one's  rars.     {('u//i>ipl 

Ear  (5r),  V.  t.  limp.  A  p.  p.  Eaued  (erd)  ;  p.  pr.  \- 
vb.  n.  Eauino.]  To  take  in  with  the  ears;  to  hear. 
[Sportive]  "  I  <v/re<i  her  language."  Two  .Xohle  Kinsmen. 

Ear,  n.  [AS.  ear;  akin  to  D.  aur,  OHG.  ahir,  G. 
i'thre,  Irel.,  Sw.,  Ar  Dan.  ai,  Goth.  uhs.  VI.  Cf.  AwN, 
Edge.]  The  spike  or  head  of  any  cereal  (as,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  etc.),  containing  the  kenicls. 

First  the  bludc.  then  the  tar,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
€«/■.  Mark  iv.  •^. 

Ear,  1'.  /.  To  put  forth  ears  in  growing ;  to  form  ears, 
as  grain  ;  as,  this  corn  ears  well. 

Ear,  V.  t.  [OK.  erien,  AS.  erinn ;  akin  to  OFries.  era, 
OHG.  erran,  RIHG.  eren,  em,  I'rov.  G.  areti,  dren,  Ictd. 
crja,  Goth,  arjan,  Lith.  arti,  OSlav.  orati,  L.  urarc,  Or. 
apoyt-.  Cf.  AitABLE.]  To  plow  or  till;  to  cultivate. 
'*  To  ear  the  land."  Shak. 

Ear^a-ble  (er'ii-b'l),  a.     Arable  ;  tillable.     [Archaic} 

Eai'ache'  (er'ak'),  7t.     Ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

Ear^'al  (-"I), '/.     Receiving  by  the  ear.    [Obs.]    Itewyt. 

Ear'-bored'  {-bord'),  a.     Having  the  ear  perforated. 

Ear'cap'  (-k2p'),  n.  A  cap  or  cover  to  protect  the  oar 
from  cold. 

Ear'COC'Ide  (-kok'k'l),  n.  {Bot.)  A  disease  in  wheat, 
in  wliich  the  blackened  and  contracted  grain,  or  ear,  is 
filled  with  minute  worms. 

Ear'drop'  (er'dr5p0,  n.  1.  A  pendant  for  the  ear ; 
an  earring  ;  aa,  a  pair  of  eardrops. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  primrose.     See  Auricula. 

Ear'dnun' (-drum'),  n.  {A7tat.)  The-ti'mpanum.  See 
liliist.  of  Ear. 

Eared  (erd),  a.     1.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  ears ;  — 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  long-eared  ;  sharp- 
en j-^i/ ,-  hiU-eared;  ten-eared. 

2.  {Zo'iU.)  Having  external  ears ;  having 
tufts  of  feathers  resembling  ears. 

Eared  owl  {Za'i'il.),  an  owl  having  earlike 
tufts  of  feathers,  as  the  lomi-earetl  oirl,  and 
short-eared  o?'7. -■  Eared  seal  {Zonl.),  any 
seal  of  the  family  Otariid.r,  including  the 
fur  seals  and  hair  seals.    See  Seal. 

Ear'1-ness  (rr't-nSs),  7;.  [Scotch  enj  or 
eiry  affected  with  fear.]  Fear  or  timid- 
ity, especially  of  something  supernatural. 
[Written  also  eiri/ness.'} 

The  sense  of  eanncs^,  as  twilight  came  on, 
Zte  Quince}/. 

Ear'lng,  71.   (Xaui.)(a)  A  line  used  to 
fasten  the  upper  corners  of  a  sail  to  the    European  I>onp- 
yard  or  gaff  ;  —  also  called  head  earing.       eared  Owl 
(b)  A  line  for  hauling  the  reef  cringle  to       *''^^"'  '*""*• 
the  yard  ;  — also  called  ree/  earing,     (c)  A  line  fastening 
the  corners  of  an  awning  to  the  rigging  or  stanchions. 

Ear'lng,  71.     Coming  into  ear,  as  com. 

Earning,  n.     A  plowing  of  land.     lArchaic] 

Neither  earino  nor  harve&t.  Ocn.  xlv.  C. 

Earl  (eil),  n.  [OE.  corl,  erl,  AS.  eo7i  man,  noble; 
akin  to  OS.  erl  boy,  man,  Icel.  ja7-l  nobleman,  count,  and 
possibly  to  Gr.  apcrqi'  male,  Zend  arshan  man.  Cf.  Jarl.] 
A  nobleman  of  England  ranking  below  a  marquis,  and 
above  a  viscount.  The  rank  of  an  earl  corresponds  to 
that  of  a  count  (romte)  in  France,  and  gra/  in  Germany. 
Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  called  countess.  See 
Count. 

Earl,  11.     (Zoal.)  The  needlefish,     llreland] 

Ear'lap'  (er'lSp'),  n.     The  lobe  of  the  ear. 

EarVdom  (erl'dum),  Ji.  [AS.  eorl-dOm  ;  eorl  man, 
noble  +  -dom  -dom.]  1.  The  jurisdiction  of  an  earl ; 
the  territorial  poaaesaions  of  an  earl. 

2-  The  status,  title,  or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

He  [Pulteuej-]  bhrunk  into  insignificancy  and  an  earldom. 

C'/icstrrtidd. 

Earl'dor-man  C-der-man),  77.     Alderman.     [Obs.] 

Earrduck'  (-duk'),  n.  {Z06I.)  The  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser (Mrrgiuisrr  serrator). 

Earles'  pen'ny  (erlz'  pen'nj?).  [Cf.  Af.les,  4th  Ear- 
nest.]    Earnest  money.    Same  as  Arles  pennv.     [Obs.} 

Earless  (erM6s),  a.  Without  ears  ;  hence,  deaf  or 
unwilling  to  hear.  Pope. 

Earlet  (er'15t),  n.    [Ear  -\-  -let.']    An  earring.    [Obs.] 
The  I^niaelitea  were  accustomed  to  wear  golden  rarli-ts. 

.Tiifl-j.  viii.  2-1  ilhiiiiiij  itrsinii). 

EarH-neSB  (er1T-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being  early  or 
forward  ;  promjitness. 

Earl'  mar'shal  (erF  mar'slml).  An  officer  of  state  in 
England  who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  ceremonials, 
takes  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  honor,  arms,  and 
pedigree,  .and  directs  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  war. 
The  court  of  chivalry  was  formerly  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  he  ia  still  the  head  of  the  herald's  oflSce  or 
college  of  arms. 

Earlock^  (er'l5k'),  n.  [AS.  edr-locea.]  A  lock  or 
curl  of  hair  near  the  ear  ;  a  lovelock.     See  Lovelock. 

Early  (er'lj),  adv.  [OE.  erli,  erilche,  AS.  xrllce  ; 
ier  sooner  +  ^'f  like.  See  Ere,  and  Like.]  Soon  ;  in 
good  season ;  seasonably  ;  betimes ;  as,  come  early. 

Those  that  seek  mc  eai-hi  shall  find  me.    i'/-oc.  viii.  17. 
You  must  wako  and  call  mo  carl'/.  Tcnnymji. 

Early,  a.  [Compar.  Earlier  (er'lT-er)  ;  superl.  Ear- 
liest.] [OE.  earlich.  V204.  See  Early,  adv.]  1.  In 
advance  of  the  usual  or  appointed  time  ;  in  good  season  ; 
prior  in  time  ;  among  or  near  the  first ;  ~-  opposed  to  late  ; 
as,  the  early  bird  ;  an  early  apring ;  early  fruit. 

Earhi  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety.    liwle. 

The  doorsteps  and  threshold  with  the  early  grass  aprincins;  up 
about  them.  }ian-tliom<-. 


2.  Coming  in  the  first  part  cf  a  ixrriod  of  time,  or 
among  the  first  of  auccessive  acts,  eveutj,  etc. 

been  in  life's  earOj  inorniiig  tky.  KMe. 

The  forms  ol  it-* . /ulir  r  niaitlio(Hl.      Lon'jf.lhu: 

The  (Y(;-^it'jr  poem  he  coinpofted  was  iu  ht»  etevcntecntli  »um- 
""-■'■  J.  C.  Shahv. 

Early  English.  i/'hUol.i  See  the  Not^  under  English 
-  Early  EnKllab  architecture,  the  (irht  of  the  pointed  or 
Gotlnr  stylea  uhed  m  EugUnd.  hucceuding  the  Nonuau 
style  m  the  l,ith  and  l^tli  centuries. 

Syn.  — Forward;  timely;  notlatc;  seasonable. 

Ear'mark'  (er'mUrk'),  n.  1.  A  mark  on  the  ear  of 
sheep,  oxen,  dog«,  etc.,  as  b^  cropjiing  or  slitting. 

2.  A  mark  for  identification  ;  a  distinguishing  mark. 
Money  ia  uaid  to  have  no  i-un$tarK:         U'/mrtori. 

I'lyintr.  he  fa  t-lave]  ithould  be  described  bv  the  rounding  of 
hmhead,  and  his  t«r/nar^-.  Jtubintf^'miMon:'*  Ctoj.ia). 

A  Kit  of  intt-lkctuulidfaH  .  .  .  have  no  ettnnarlM  upon  them, 
no  tokens  of  a  purticuhir  proprietor.  Jiurrow. 

Ear'mark^,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Karharkbu  (-n;iirkt'); 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  71.  Earmarking.]  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by 
cropping'  or  slitting  the  car. 

Earn  (rrn),  n.     IZool.)     See  Ebn,  n.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Earn  (ern).  ?■.  /.  [imp.  &  jj.  p.  Earned  (emd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Earnino.]  [as.  caniiaTi;  akin  to  OHG.  urn^ii 
to  reap,  arnn  harveat,  G.  emte,  Goth,  asans  harvest, 
as7iei.i  hireling,  AS,  esne  ;  cf.  Icel.  onn  working  season, 
work.]  1.  To  merit  or  deaerve,  as  by  labor  or  strrvice  ; 
to  do  that  which  entitles  one  to  (a  reward,  whether  the 
reward  is  received  or  not). 

The  hitrli  repute 
Wliich  he  through  hazard  huge  iiuiet  cam.       Milton. 

2.  To  acquire  by  labor,  service,  or  performance  ;  to 
deserve  and  receive  as  compensation  or  wages ;  aa,  to 
cam  a.  good  living ;  to  earn  honors  or  laurels. 

I  earn  that  [what]  I  rat.  Shal. 

The  bread  I  have  earned  bv  the  hazard  of  my  life  or  the  *.wcat 

of  niy  hr.jw .  '  J^urkf. 

Earned  nm  (Baseball),  a  run  whieli  is  made  without  the 

assistance  of  errors  on  tlie  opposing  aide. 

Syn.  — See  Obtain. 

Eam(ern),r.  ^&i.  [See  1st  Yearn.]  To  grieve.  [Obs.] 
Earn,  I'.  I.   [See4th  Yearn.]  To  long  ;  to  yearn.  [Obs.] 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  fnm 
To  prove  his  puiasunce  in  battle  hrave.  Sptmxer. 

Earn,  v.  i.  [AS.  ir7)aii  to  run.  VH-  See  Rennet, 
and  ( f.  Yearnings.]  To  curdle,  as  milk.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Ear'nest  (cr'uSst),  7;.  [AS.  eornost,eor7xe$t ;  akhi  to 
OHG.  erynist,  G.  eritst ;  cf.  Icel,  orrosta  battle,  perh.  akin 
to  Gr.  opi'vcac  to  excite,  L.  oriri  to  rise.]  Seriousness; 
reality  ;  fixed  determination  ;  eagerness  ;  intentness. 
Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  doy  turn  to  eamrit. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  given  in  eaitiest  what  I  be;rscd  in  je«t.  Shak. 

In  earnest,  serious  ;  seriously  ;  not  in  jest ;  earnestly. 

Ear'nestT  a.     1.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  ; 

eagtT   to   obtain   or   do ;   zealous   with   sincerity ;    with 

hearty  endeavor ;  heartfelt;  fervent;  hearty;  —  used  in 

a  good  sense  ;  as,  earnest  prayers. 

An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him.  Shak. 

2-  Intent ;  fixed  closely  ;  as,  earnest  attention. 

3.  Serious;  important.     [Obs.] 

They  whom  €arne.<<t  lets  do  often  hinder.        Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Eager  ;  warm  ;  zealous  ;  ardent ;  animated  :  im- 

gortunate  ;  fervent ;    sincere  ;  serious  ;  hearty ;  urgent, 
ee  Eager. 
Ear^nest,  v.  t.     To  use  in  eaniest.     [IL] 

To  canirst  them  [our  arms]  with  men.      Pfutor  Fido  (IG02). 

Ear'nest,  71.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  F.  arrhes,  L.  aiTa, 
arrhit,  arrhaljo.,  Gr.  appafiiuv,  of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Heb. 
eravun  ;  or  perh.  fr.  W.  ernes,  akin  to  Gael,  cartas,  perh. 
fr.  L.  arra.  Cf.  Arles,  Earles  penny.]  1.  Sometliing 
given,  or  a  part  paid  beforehand,  as  a  pledge;  pledge; 
handsel ;  a  token  of  what  is  to  come. 

Who  hnth  aUo  sealed  Ls,  ond  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirt; 
in  our  hearts.  2  Cur.  1.  23. 

And  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnc!>t  of  our  death.  Sliak. 

2.  (Lau-)  Something  of  value  given  by  the  buyer  to 
the  Seller,  by  way  of  token  or  pledge,  to  bind  the  bargain 
and  prove  the  sale.  Kent.     Aylijj'e.     Benjamin. 

Earnest  money  </,atr),  money  paid  as  earnest,  to  bind  a 
bargain  or  to  ratify  and  prove  a  sale. 

Syn.  —  Earnest,  Pledge.  These  words  are  here  com- 
pared as  used  iu  their  tigurati\i'  fpusp.  Earnest  is  not  so 
strong  as  pledge.  An  e'li/it.-f,  li!:*-  lirst  fruits,  gives  as- 
surance, or  at  least  a  high  probability,  that  more  is  com- 
ing of  the  same  kind  ;  a  j  ledge,  lil..-  money  deposited, 
affords  security  and  ground  of  reliance  for  the  future. 
Waslibigton  gave  earnest  of  his  talent  as  a  commander 
by  saving  his  troops  after  Braddock's  defeat ;  liis  forti- 
tude and  that  of  his  soldiers  during  the  winter  at  Valley- 
Forge  might  rightly  be  considered  a.  pledge  of  their  ulti- 
mate triumiih. 

Ear'nest-ful  (-fiil),  a.    Serious.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Ear'nest-ly,  adv.     In  an  earnest  manner. 

Ear'nest-ness,  71.  The  state  or  quaUty  of  being  ear- 
nest;  intentness;  anxiety. 

An  Jionest  earnestness  in  the  young  man's  manner.    W.  Irring. 

Eam'fal  (em'ful),  a.  [From  Earn  to  yearnj  Full 
of  anxiety  or  yean'iing.     [Obs.]  P.  Pteteher: 

Eam'lng,  n.;  pi-  Earnings  (-Tngz).  That  which  is 
earned  ;  wages  gained  by  work  or  serii'ices ;  money 
earned  ;  —  used  commonly  in  the  plural. 

As  to  the  common  people,  their  stock  is  in  their  persons  and 
in  their  earnings.  Burke. 

Ear'plck^  (er'pTk'),  n.  An  instrument  for  removing 
wax  from  the  ear. 

Ear'-pier'cer  (er'per-'ser),  v.     (Zool.)  The  earwig. 

Ear'reach'  (er'recb').  "■     Earsliot.  Marston. 

Ear'rlng'  (er'rlng'),  V.  An  ornament  consisting  of 
a  ring  jtassed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  with  or  with- 
out a  pendant. 

Earsh  (ersh),  77.    SeeAawsH. 

Ear'-shell'^  (er'shSF).  n.     (Zodl.)  A  flattened  marine 
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univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Ilalioiis  /  —  called  also  sea- 
ear.     See  Abalone. 

Car'sllOt''  (er'shSf),  n-  Reach  of  the  ear ;  distance  at 
whiLli  words  may  be  heard.  Dnjden. 

Ear''shlift'  ter'shrlft').  n.  A  nickname  for  auricular 
confession ;  shrift.     lObs.'\  t'artxLiiijht. 

Ear'aore'  (er'sorOi  "■  An  annoyance  to  the  ear.    [A'.] 

The  ptrpctual  jangliuj;  of  the  clumes  ...  is  no  siiiall  iarsuit: 
to  us.  ■!>'""  ^'-  iiioune. 

Ear'-spllt'ting  (er'spltt'tlng),  a.  Deafening;  disa- 
greeably loud  or  shrill ;  as,  ear-splUting  strains. 

Earst  (erst),  adv.     See  Erst.     \_0b$.']  Spenser. 

Earth  (erth),  n.  [AS.  eoroe ;  akin  to  OS.  ertha, 
OFries.  irthe,  D.  aarde,  OHG.  erda,  G.  erde,  Icel.  jor6^ 
Sw.  &  Dan.  jord,  Goth,  airpa^  OHG.  ero,  Gr.  tpa-ie,  adv., 
to  earth,  and  perh.  to  E.  ear  to  plow.]  1.  The  globe 
or  planet  which  we  inhabit ;  the  world,  in  distinction 
from  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Also,  this  world  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  mortals,  in  distinction  from  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  spirits. 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere 
And  guidus  the  planets  in  their  course.      5.  Jiogert. 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth,  in  hell.      Milton. 

2.  The  solid  materials  which  make  up  the  globe,  in 
distinction  from  the  air  or  water  ;  the  dry  land. 

God  called  the  dry  land  «or(A.  Gen.  1.  10. 

He  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  elementfl  of  earth  az^d 

water  never  appear  in  him.  Shak. 

3.  The  softer  inorganic  matter  composing  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  in  distinction  from  the  firm  rock  ; 
soil  of  all  kinds,  including  gravel,  clay,  loam,  and  the 
like  ;  sometimes,  soil  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
the  visible  surface  of  the  globe ;  the  ground ;  as,  loose 
earth;  rich  earth. 

Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Shak. 

4.  A  part  of  this  globe  ;  a  region  ;  a  countrj' ;  land. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth.  S/iak. 

5  Worldly  things,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  things  ;  the 
pursuits,  interests,  and  allurements  of  this  life. 

Our  weary  souls  by  earth  beguiled.  Keble. 

6.  The  people  on  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.        Gen.  xi.  1. 

7-  (Chem.)  (a)  Any  earthy-looking  metallic  oxide,  as 
alumina,  glucina,  zirconia,  yttria,  and  thoria.  (b)  A 
similar  oxide,  having  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  as  lime, 
magnesia,  strontla,  baryta. 

8.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  where  an  animal  hides  him- 
Belf  ;  as,  the  earth  of  a  fox.  Macaulay. 

They  [ferrets]  course  the  poor  conies  out  of  their  eartTis. 

Holland. 

C^^  Eortk  is  used  either  adjectively  or  in  combmation 
to  term  compound  words  ;  as.  rnr/h  apple  or  c/rZ/j-apple  ; 
earth  metal  or  earth-met&l ;  earth  closet  or  earth-closet. 

Adamlc  earth.  Bitter  earth,  Bog  earth.  Chian  earth,  etc. 
See  under  Adamic,  Bitter,  etc.  —  Alkaline  eartha.  See 
under  Alkalise,  —  Earth  apple.  (Boi.)  {'t\  A  potato.  (6i 
A  cucumber.  —  Earth  anger,  a  form  of  auger  for  boring 
into  the  ground;— called  also  earth  borrr.  —'Earth  bath, 
a  batli  taken  by  immersing  the  naked  body  in  eartli  fur 
healing  purposes.  —  Earth  battery  (Phi/sk-st,  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery the  elements  of  which  are  buried  in  the  earth  to  be 
acted  on  by  its  moisture.  —  Earth  chestnut,  the  pignut.  — 
Earth  cloaet.  a  privy  or  commode  provided  with  dry  earth 
or  a  similar  substance  for  covering  and  deodorizing  the  f?p- 
cal  difliliarges.  —  Earth  dog  (Za'uf. ),  a  dog  tluat  will  dig  in 
the  earth,  or  enter  holes  of  foxes,  etc.  —  Earth  hog,  Earth 
pig  (Z(i<'l.),tlie  aard-vark.— Earth  hunger,  an  intense  de- 
sire to  own  land,  or,  in  the  case  of  nations,  to  extend  their 
domain.  —  Earth  light  (Astron.\  the  light  reflected  by  the 
earth,  as  upon  the  moon,  and  corresponding  to  moonlight ; 

—  called  also  enith  shine.  Sir  .1.  Jlerschfl.  —  Earth  metal. 
See  1st  Earth, 7.  (CViem.)  — Earth  oil,  petroleum.  —Earth 
plllarB  or  pyramids  (Oeol.),  high  pillars  or  pyramids  of 
earth,  sometimes  capped  witli  a  single  stone,  found  in 
Switzerland.  /,f/f//.  —  Earth  pitch  (.1/'?'.),  mineral  t:ir,  a 
kind  of  asphaltum.  —  Earth  quadrant,  a  fi'nirth  of  tlie 
earth's  circumference. —Earth  table  i.lr(7/.>,  the  lowest 
course  of  stones  visible  in  a  building  ;  the  ground  table. 

—  On   earth,  an  intensive   expression,  oftenest  used  in 

auestioiis  and  exclamations;  as.  What  on  earth  shall  I 
o  ?    Nothing  on  earth  will  satisfy  him.    [  Colloq.] 

Earth  (erth),  "■- 1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Earthed  (ertht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Earthing.]  1.  To  hide,  or  cause  to  hide,  in 
the  earth  ;  to  chase  into  a  burrow  or  den.  "The  fox  is 
earthed.^*  Dri/den. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mold  ;  to  inter  ;  to  bury ;  — 
BOmetimes  with  up. 

'I'he  miaer  earths  hjs  treaf iiro,  and  the  thif  f, 

Watching  the  mole,  half  bi'ti^jars  him  ere  iioon.     Ynvnq. 

Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcass  ?       r..  I'.lnir. 

Eartb,  v.  i.    To  burrow.  TirkeU. 

Earth,  n.     [From  Ear  to  plow.]    A  plowing.     {_Obs.'] 

Such  land  aw  yc  break  up  for  barley  to  cow, 

'I'wo  rit,  th.f  ut  the  leant,  ere  yc  sow'it,  bintow.    Tuss^r. 

Earth'hag'  (-bag'),  n.  {Mil.)  A  bag  filled  with  eartii, 
used  rninnioiily  to  raise  or  repair  a  parapet. 

Earth'hank'  (-bank').  ».     A  bank  or  mound  of  earth. 

Earthtoard'  (-liord'),  "•  (.-Jf/nV.)  The  part  of  a 
plow,  or  otlif-r  imidement,  that  turns  over  the  earth; 
thf-  iiuddboard. 

EarthT)om'  (-bOm'J,  a.     1.  Bom  of  the  earth ;  ter- 
rigenous ;  springing  originally  from  the  earth  ;  human. 
Sonic  earthboni  ^ant.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  occasioned  hy,  earthly  objects. 

All  ttirthhoni  carcn  are  wronj.  Cnlilimith. 

Earthn[)red'  (-brf-d'),  a.     Low  ;  groveling;  vulgar. 

Earth'dln'  (-din'),  v.     An  earthquake.     [Oh.f.'\ 

Earth'drake'  (-^Iriik'),  n.  A  mythical  mimt^UiV  of  the 
caily  AriKlo-Saxon  literature  ;  :i  dratfon.        II'.  Spaldiufi. 

Earth'en  (ertli"n),  //.  Made  of  eartli  ;  iiuvle  of  burnt 
or  iKiki'il  <'lay,  or  other  like  nubHtances  ;  as,  an  earthen 
vcMel  <>T  pipe. 

Earth'oil-heart'ed  (-hUrt'I:d),  a.  Hard-hoarted  ;  Ror< 
<Hd ;  groAs.     [/'or/ic]  Lowell. 


Earth'en-war©'  (SrtVn-war'),  n.  Vessels  and  other 
utensils,  ornaments,  or  the  like,  made  of  baked  day.  bee 
Crockery,  Pottery,  Stoneware,  and  Porcelain. 

Earth'  flax'  (tiaks'j.  \,Min.)  A  variety  of  asbestus. 
See  Amianthus. 

Eartta'tork'  (-f6rk'),  n.  A  pronged  fork  for  turning 
up  the  eartb. 

Earth'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
earthy,  or  ot  cuutaiuiuK  earth;  hence,  grossness. 

Earthli-ness  t-li-"es),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  earthly  ;  worldliuess  ;  grossness;  perishableiiess. 

E^thllng  (-ling),  n.  \_Earth  -^  -ling.}  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  earth;  a  mortal. 

Larthhngs  oft  her  deemed  a  deity.         Dritnmwnd. 

Earthly,  a.    l.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  belonging  to 

this  world,  or  to  man's  existence   on  the   earth  ;    not 

heavenly  or  spiritual ;  carnal ;  worldly  ;  as,  earthly  joys ; 

earfA/y  flowers  ;  ear/J^/(/ praise. 

This  earthly  load 
Of  death,  calkd  lite.  Mdton. 

Whoee  glory  is  in  their  sliume,  who  mind  earthly  things. 

i'Aii.  lii.  19. 

2.  Of  all  things  on  earth ;  possible  ;  conceivable. 

Wliat  earlhhj  benefit  can  be  the  result  'i  Pope. 

3.  Made  of  earth;  earthy.     lObs.']  Holland. 
Syn.  — Gross;  material;   sordid;   mean;   base;   vile; 

low  ;  unsubstantial ;  temporary  ;  corrupt ;  groveling. 

Earthly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  earth  or  its 
people  ;  worldly. 

Took  counsel  from  his  guiding  eyes 

To  make  this  wisdom  tartlily  wise.  Emerson. 

Earthly -mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  <?.  Having  a  mind  de- 
voted to  L-artbly  things  ;  worldly-minded; — opposed  to 
spiritiud-ininded.  —  Earthly-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 

Earth'mad''  (-mSd'),  7^.  [Earth  ~\-  mad  an  earth- 
worni.]     {Zobl.)  The  earthworm.     [O&s.] 

The  earthmads  and  all  the  sorts  of  worms  .  .  .  arc  without 
erts.  Holland. 

Earth'nut'  (erth'nuf),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
various  roots,  tubers,  or  pods  gromi  under  or  on  the 
ground;  as  to;  (a)  The  esculent  tubers  of  the  umbel- 
liferous plants  Bunium  jlexiiosuui  and  Caruni  Bulbocas- 
tanum.     (b)  The  peanut.     See  Peantt. 

Earth'pea'  (-pe')i  "•  {Bot.)  A  species  of  pea  {AmpTd- 
carpxa  monoica).  It  is  a  climbing  leguminous  plant, 
with  hairy  underground  pods. 

Earth'quake'  {-kwak'),  n.  A  shaking,  trembling,  or 
concussion  of  the  earth,  due  to  subterranean  causes, 
often  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise.  The  wave  of 
shock  sometimes  traverses  half  a  hemisphere,  destroying 
cities  and  many  thousand  lives;  —  called  also  earthdin, 
earthqiiaVF,  and  earthshock. 

Earthquake  alarm,  a  bell  signal  constructed  to  operate 
on  th.-  theory  that  a  few  seconds  before  the  occurrence  of 
an  Liirtiuiuake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses  its  power. 

Earth'qnake',  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  an  earth- 
quake ;  loud ;  startling. 

The  eni-lhipiakc  voice  of  victory.  Byron. 

Earth'quave'  (-kwav'),  7t.    An  earthquake. 

Earth'  shine'  (shin')-    &ee  Earth  light,  under  Earth. 

Earth'ShOCk'  (-shSk'),  7i.     An  earthquake. 

Earth'star  (-star'),  7i.  (Bot.)  A  curious  fungus  of 
the  ^'enus  tiraster,  in  which  the  outer  coating  splits  into 
the  shape  of  a  star,  and  tlie  inner  one  forms  a  ball  con- 
taining the  dustlike  spores. 

Earth'-tong^ue'  C-tung'),  «■  {Bot.)  A  fungus  of  the 
genus  <ic"<il,i.ssuni. 

Earth'ward  (-werd),      1  adv.     Toward  the   earth  ;  — 

Earth'wards  (-werdz),  }  opposed  to  heavenu-ard  or 
shijivard. 

Earth'work'  (erth'wGrk').  n.  1-  {Mil.)  Any  con- 
struction, whether  a  temporary  breastwork  or  permanent 
fortification,  for  attack  or  defense,  the  material  of  which 
is  chiefly  earth. 

2.  {Enrjin.)  {a)  The  operations  connected  with  exca- 
vations and  embankments  of  earth  in  preparing  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  in  constructing  canals,  railroads,  etc. 
(6)  An  embankment  or  construction  made  of  earth. 

Earth'worm'  Certh'wQnuO,  «.  1-  {Zo'Ol.)  Any  worm 
of  the  ge- 


soil.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  in 
Europe  and  America  is  L.  terrcsfris ;  many  otliers  are 
known;  —  called  also  angleworvi  and  dewivorm. 

2.  A  mean,  sordid  person  ;  a  niggai'd.  I\'orris. 

Earth'y  (->')» '^-   1-  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  earth; 
terrene  ;  earthlike  ;  as,  earthy  matter. 

flow  pnic  she  looks, 
And  of  an  farthy  cold  I 
All  over  fiirthf/,  like  a  piece  of  earth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  or  to 
thiswoidd;  <*arthlv;  terrestrial ;  carnal. 
[R.]    "  Tlieir  earthy  charge."     Milton. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earth'/;  the 
pecond  iiiiin  in  from  huavcn.  Ab  is  the  earthy, 
such  are  tliuy  ulno  that  nre  enrtht/. 

1  ('or.xv.-i7,4H(Itev.  Ver.). 
ICftrth}!  Fpirltft  black  nnd  cnxione  arc.  Drt/den. 

3.  Gross  ;  low  ;  unrefined.  "  Her 
earthy  and  abhorred  commands."  Shak. 

4.  iMi7i.)  Without  luster,  or  dull  and 
ronghish  to  the  touch ;  as,  an  earthy 
irntUiTc. 

Ear'wax'  (er'wttks'),  n.  (A7tat.)  See 
Cp.ri'mkn. 

Ear'wlp'  (er'wTgO.  rt.  [AS.  e/ir- 
iricpa  ;  cure  ear  -|~  wirrjn  beetle,  worm  : 
cf.  Prov.  E.  erri-wigyle.']      1.   (Zool.) 


Enrwic  (Spnnoo- 
jdiiirn  f'ipvnr' 
tatti).  Enlarged. 


Any  insect  of   the  genus  Forficula  and  related  genera, 
belonging  to  tlie  order  Kupkxoptera. 

2.  {Zool.)  In  America,  any  small  chilopodous  myrla- 
pod,  eap.  of  the  genus  Geophilus. 

C^gr^  Both  insects  are  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  they  creep  into  the  human  ear. 

3.  A  whisperer  of  insinuations  ;  a  secret  counselor. 

Johnsoi^ 
Ear'wlg'  (er'wig'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Earwiogei> 
(-wigd') ;  ]}.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Earwiggikg  (-wig'ging).]  Ti> 
inliueuce,  or  attempt  to  inllutnce,  by  whispered  insinua- 
tions or  private  talk.  "  No  longer  was  he  eanciggcd  by 
the  Lord  Cravens."  Lord  Campbells 

Ear'wiVness  (-wtt'nSs),  7?.  A  witness  by  means  of 
his  ears ;  one  who  is  within  hearing  and  does  hear ;  a 
hearer.  Fuller. 

Ease  (ez),  n.  [OE.  ese,  eise,  F.  aisc  ;  akin  to  Pr.  «»>,. 
oise,  Olt.  asio,  It.  agio;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  L.  ansa 
handle,    occasion,    opportunity.      Cf.    Agio,  Disease.} 

1.  Satisfaction  ;  pleasure  ;  hence,  accommodation  ; 
entertainment.     [Obs.'] 

They  Jiiin  beBoucht 
Of  harbor  and  ot  ca-^t   as  for  hire  penny.  Chaucer. 

2.  Freedom  from  anything  that  paius  or  troubles  ;  as  :: 
(.rt)  Relief  from  labor  or  effort ;  rest ;  quiet ;  relaxation  ; 
as,  ease  of  body. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labor,  wit  by  eas^.         Herbert. 
Give  yourself  case  from  the  fatigue  of  watching.   Si'-ift. 
(6)  Freedom   from    care,   solicitude,   or  anything    that 
annoys  or  disquiets;  tranquillity;  peace  ;  comfort ;  secu- 
rity; as,  ert^e  of  mind. 
Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  eajv.  Dent,  xxviii.  6.1.. 
Take  thine  ea^e,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.       Luke  xii.  19.. 
(c)  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  diflBculty,  em- 
barrassment, etc. ;  facility  ;  liberty  ;  naturalness ;  —  said 
of  manner,  style,  etc. ;  as,  ease  of  style,  of  behavior,, 
of  address. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance.    Pope.- 
Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  cajc, 
In  hiiu  alone 't  was  natural  to  please.  Drijden. 

At  ease,  free  from  pain,  trouble,  or  anxiety.  "  His  soul 
shall  dwell  (;/  euse.''^  Ps.  xxv.  12.  —  Chapel  of  ease.  Se& 
under  Chapel.  — 111  at  ease,  not  at  ease,  disquieted  ;  suf- 
fering; anxious.  —  To  stand  at  ease  (Mil.),  to  stand  in  a 
comfortable  attitude  in  one's  place  in  the  ranks. —  Wlth- 
ease,  easily ;  without  much  elfort. 

Syn.  — Rest;  quiet;  repose;  comfortablenesa  ;  tran- 
quillity; facility;  easiness;  readincKs. 

Ease  (ez),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eased  (ezd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Easing.]  [OE.  eseii,eisen.  OF.  /lisier.  Sec  Ease, 
n.]  1.  To  free  from  anything  that  pains,  disquiets,  or 
oppresses;  to  relieve  from  toil  or  care  ;  to  give  rest,  re- 
pose, or  tranquillity  to  ;  —  often  with  0/;  as,  to  ease  of 
pain  ;  to  ease  the  body  or  mind. 

Eased  [from]  the  putting  oft 
These  troublesome  disguises  wlucU  we  wear.     Milion. 
Sin^,  and  I  'II  ease  thy  ehoulders  of  thy  load.    Dryden. 
%  To  render  less  painful  or  oppressive  ;  to  mitigate ;, 
to  alleviate. 

My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint.         Juf>vii.  Vi. 

3.  To  release  from  pressure  or  restraint ;  to  move 
gently;  to  lift  slightly;  to  shift  a  little;  as,  to  case  a. 
bar  or  nut  in  machinery. 

4.  To  entertain ;  to  furnish  with  accommodations. 
[O65.]  Chancer. 

To  ease  oft,  To  eaee  away  (yaiit.),  to  slacken  a  ropo 
gradually.  —  To  ease  a  ehip  (yaitt.  i.  to  put  the  heliu  hard 
alee,  or  regulate  the  sail,  to  prevent  iJitcbing  when  close- 
hauled.  —  To  eaae  the  helm  (A(/«/.  1,  to  put  the  helm  more 
nearly  amidships,  to  lessen  the  eticct  on  the  ship,  or  the 
strain  on  the  wheel  rope.  Hani.  Ik'av.  Encijc. 

Syn.  —  To  relieve  ;  disburden  ;  quiet ;  calm  ;  tran- 
quilize  ;  assuage  ;  alleviate  :  allay  ;  mitigate  ;  appease  ^ 
pacify. 

Ease'ftll  (ez'ful),  a.  Full  of  ease;  suitable  for  af- 
fording ease  or  rest ;  quiet ;  comfortable  ;  restful.  Shak. 
—  Ease'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Ease'ful-ness,  n. 

Ea'sel  (e'z'l),  «.  [D.  ezi'l  ass,  donkey,  hence,  easel,, 
or  G.  escl ;  akin  to  E.  ass.  See 
Ass.]  A  frame  (commonly)  of 
wood  serving  to  hold  a  canvas 
upright,  or  nearly  upright,  for 
the  pahiter's  convenience  or  for 
exhibition. 

EaBel    picture.    Easel    piece,    a 
painting  of  nindeiati^  size  such    ^ 
as  is  made  whihi  resting  on  an  -' 
easel,  as  distinguished   fri)m  n   ■ 
painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

Ease^ess  (ez'ies),  a.   Witii- 
out  ease.  Dcnnr. 

Eaae'ment  (-ment),  n.  (ok.  , 
oisemejif.  J^c»'EASE,7f.]  1.  That 
whicli  gives  ease,  relief,  or  ; 
Bistanro  ;  convenience  ;  accom- 
modation. 

In  nned  of  every  kind  of  relief  and  rascnicnt.      Jiwk^. 

2.  {Law)  A  liberty,  privilege,  or  advantage,  which  one 
proprietor  lias  in  the  estate  of  another  proprietor,  dis- 
tinct from  the  ownersliip  of  the  soil,  as  a  way,  water 
course,  etc.  It  is  a  species  of  what  the  civil  Jaw  calls 
servitude.  Kent. 

3.  {Arrh.^  A  curved  member  instead  of  an  abrupt 
chanir'*  of  direction,  as  in  n  baseboard,  liand  ra3,  etc. 

Eaa'My  (ez'T-lJ),  rt</r,  [From  East.]  1.  Withe-ipe; 
without  liiillcnlty  or  much  effort ;  as,  this  task  may  Im> 
easily  perlornu'd  ;  that  event  might  have  been  nasHy 
foreseen. 

2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance;  fta,  to  pass 
life  Wfll  and  ra.fily.  Sir  W-  l>mple. 

3.  Readily  ;  without  reluctance  ;  willingly. 
Nut  noon  provoked,  she  rasilti  fnrcivee.  Fi'itr, 


Easel  and  en 

artist  at  work. 


,  with 
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EASINESS 
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EBRIETY 


4.  Smoothly  ;  quit-tly  ;  gently  ;  pracefuny  ;  without 
tumult  »ir  diKcord. 

5.  Without  Blinking;  or  jolting;  conuuodiously ;  as,  a 
■.irri;it;<i  iiiuvea  easUij. 

Eas'i-ness  (ezT-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  easy  ;  freedom  from  dibtresa  ;  rest. 

2.  Freedom  from  difficulty  ;  6ati<4;  as,  the  easiness  of 
a  task. 

3.  Freedom  from  emotion  ;  cnniplianro  ;  disposition 
to  yield  without  opposition  ;  unconrtTuednesH. 

Givi'  tt>  him,  and  he  shull  but  lmit;li  lU  y..iir  m.-iwa.''.    Soitlli. 

4.  Freedom  from  effort,  constraint,  or  formality ;  — 
said  of  style,  manner,  etc. 

With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness.     Ro-tcoimiion. 

5.  Freedom  from  jolting,  jerking,  or  Htraining. 

East  (est),  n.  [OE.  exf,  euftt,  AS.  et'i.st ;  iikin  to  D. 
ook(,  nosten,  OHG.  ostan,  (i.  ost,  ostrn^  loci.  austi%  Sw. 
ost,  Dan.  osty  iisfen,  Lith.  ni/szrti  dawn,  L.  mirura  (for 
ausosa)^  Gr.  ^to?,  ews,  auuj?,  Skr.  vshnx :  cf.  Skr.  n.th  to 
burn.  L.  nrere.  V149,  288.  Cf.  Aurora,  Easter, 
Sterling.]  1.  The  point  in  tho  heavcnsj  where  the  mui 
is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  the  corresponding  point 
on  tlie  earth  ;  that  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  tlie 
comiiass  which  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
nortli  and  south,  and  which  is  towiird  the  right  hand  of 
one  who  faces  the  north  ;  the  point  directly  opposite  to 
the  west. 

The  emt  began  to  kindle.  E.  Everett. 

2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  ;  the  regions  or-coun- 
tries  which  lie  east  of  Europe  ;  the  orient.  In  this  in- 
definite sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Persia,  India,  China,  etc. ;  as,  tho  riches  of  the 
J'Jn.if :  the  diamonds  and  pearls  of  the  L'asi ;  the  kings 
of  tlie  J-Jast. 

The  gorgrnns  E/i-'it,  witli  richest  hand, 
SUdWcrs  oil  liL'i-  kings  liurbnnc  |)eiirl  und  gold.     Miltnn. 

3.  {I'.  S.  Hisl.  and  Geog.)  Formerly,  the  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  esp.  the 
Eastern,  or  New  England,  States;  now,  commonly,  the 
whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  esp.  that 
whicli  is  north  of  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  River;  — 
usunlly  with  the  definite  article  ;  as,  the  commerce  of  the 
Jiast  ia  not  independent  of  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 

Eaat  by  north.  East  by  Bouth,  nfmrdingto  tlir  nntntion 
of  tlieniai-in.-r'srunipu.ss,  th;it  pi^titwhirh  li  s  ll'r'  to 
th<-  nnrth  or  south,  rcspcctivcdy.  nt  tii.-  point  , in.-  ^-ist.  - 
Eaat-northeaat,  EaBt-aoutheast,  tli;it  wliirli  lies  'J-S"  to 
the  north  or  south  of  east,  or  half  way  between  east  and 
northeast  or  southeast,  respectively.  See //^«<.  of  Com- 
pass. 

East  (est),  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun  ;  or  toward  the 
point  where  tlie  sun  rises  when  in  the  equinoctial ;  as. 
the  etist  gate ;  the  eaH  border  ;  the  east  side  ;  the  east 
wind  is  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  east. 

East,  adv.     Eastward. 

East,  V.  i.  To  move  toward  the  east ;  to  veer  from 
the  north  or  south  toward  the  east ;  to  orientate. 

Eas'ter  (es'ter),;;.  [AS  e/ister,  edstia!i,ipa.sclm\ (east, 
Easter;  akin  to  ii.  osfern ;  fr.  AS.  Edshe,  a  goddess  of 
light  or  spring,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  April ;  whence  this  month  was  called  in  AS. 
EatifprmdndS.     From  the  root  of  E.  east.     See  East] 

1.  An  annual  church  festival  commemorating  Clirist's 
resurrection,  and  occurring  on  Sunday,  the  second  day 
after  Good  Friday.  It  corresponds  to  the  pasclia  or 
passover  of  the  Jews,  and  most  nations  still  give  it  this 
name  under  the  various  forms  of  pascha,  pasgue,  paquCy 
or  pa sk. 

2.  The  day  on  which  the  festival  is  obser\'ed  ;  Easter 
day. 

(3^^  Eaufar  is  usdd  either  adjectively  or  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound  ;  as,  Easter  day  or  Easler-d&y^ 
Easter  Sunday,  Easter  week,  Easter  gifts. 

Sundays  by  thee  more  glorious  break. 

An  Easter  day  in  every  week.  Kt;hlr. 

^W^  Easter  day,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  movable 
feasts  depend,  ia  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  calendar  moon  which  (fourteenth  day  J 
fnils  on,  or  next  after,  the  21st  '.f  March,  iicrording  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  tlie  construction  of  the  r.ih-nd;^r  ; 
BO  that  if  the  fourteenth  day  happen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter 
day  is  the  Sunday  after.  hng.  Cije. 

Easter  dues  (C/i.  n/  Eng.),  money  due  to  the  clergy  at 
Easter,  formerly  paid  in  commutation  of  the  tithe  for  per- 
Ronal  labor  and  subject  to  exaction.  For  Easter  diifs,  Eas- 
ter olleriugs,  voluntary  gifts,  have  been  substituted.  — 
Easter  egg.  (a)  A  painted  or  colored  egg  used  as  a  present 
nt  Piaster,  (b)  An  imitation  of  an  egg,  in  sugar  or  some 
fine  material,  sometimes  made  to  serve  as  a  box  for  jew- 
elry or  the  like,  used  as  an  Easter  present. 

East'er  (est'er),  v.  i.  {Xaut.)  To  veer  to  the  east, 
—  said  of  the  wind.  Eussffl. 

East'er-ling  (-ITng),  n.  [Cf.  Sterling.]  1.  A  native 
of  a  country  eastward  of  another  ;  —  used,  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish, of  traders  or  others  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

^lorchonts  of  Xorwny,  Denmark.  .  .  .  called  .  .  .  EmfrrJivfis 
becauNC  they  lie  eastui  respect  of  ns.  Ilotinshi'il. 

2.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  east  by  Richard  II. 
of  England.  Crahb. 

3.  iZooL)  The  smew. 

East^er-ling,  a.  Relating  to  the  money  of  the  Easter- 
lings,  or  Baltic  traders.     See  Stkrlin'o. 

East'er-ly,  a.  1.  Coming  from  the  east ;  as,  it  was 
an  easterly  wind. 

2.  Situated,  directed,  or  moving  toward  the  east;  as, 
the  easterhj  side  of  a  lake  ;  an  easterly  course  or  voyage. 

East'er-Iyi  adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
east. 

East'ern  (esfem),  a.  [AS.  eastern.']  1.  Situated  or 
dwelling  in  the  east ;  oriental ;  as,  an  easteim  gate ;  East- 
ern countries. 

Eastern  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.        .Stirling. 

2.  Going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east ; 
as,  an  eastern  voyage. 

EaEtem  Church.    See  Greek-  Church,  under  Greek. 


Easl'em-most'  fesfem-mostO.  t.     Most  eastern. 

East'  Iii'di-an  (lu'dT-*/n  ,  seo  Indian).  Belongingto, 
or  reliiting  to,  the  East  Indies.  ^H,  A  native  of,  or  a 
dwelltT  in.  tho  East  Indies. 

East'ing,  7t.  (iVaut.  &  Surv)  Tha  distance  meas- 
ured toward  the  east  between  two  meridians  drawn 
through  the  extromitierf  of  a  course  ;  distance  or  de- 
parture eastward  made  by  a  vessel. 

East'-In'SU-lar  (-Tn'sQ-ler),  a.  Relating  to  tlie  East- 
ern lsl:ind-'. ;   Kaht  Indian.     [A'.]  Ofjilvic. 

East'ward  I evt'v\L-rd),  1  "(/(•.      Toward  the  cast;    in 

East'wards  t-werdz),  (  tlio  direction  of  east  from 
some  point  or  place  ;  as,  New  Havuu  lies  eastward  from 
New  York. 

Eas'y  (,e//5^),  a.  [Compar.  Easier  (-T-er) ;  xiiperl. 
Easiest.]  [{)¥".  alsie,  F.  ai.se,  prop.  p.  p.  of  OF.  msier. 
See  Kasb,  v.  /.]  1.  At  ease;  free  from  pain,  trouble, 
or  constraint;  as:  (a)  Free  from  pain,  distress,  toil,  ex- 
ertion, and  the  like ;  quiet;  as,  th(i  patient  is  easy. 
{//)  Free  from  caro,  responsibility,  discontent,  and  the 
like;  not  anxious  ;  tranipiil;  as,  an  caw  mind.  ('"J  ^'^^^ 
from  constraint,  iiarshness,  or  formality  ;  unconstrained  ; 
smooth;  as,  easy  manners;  an  easy  style.  "Tlie  t'asy 
vigor  of  a  line."  Vopi\ 

2.  Not  causing,  or  attended  with,  pain  or  disquiet,  or 
much  exertion  ;  allording  ease  or  rest ;  as,  an  easy  car- 
riage ;  a  ship  having  an  easy  xnoi'ion  \  fi/.s-j/ movements, 
as  in  d\ncing.     "  Easy  ways  to  <lie."  Shnk. 

3.  Not  dillicult ;  requiring  little  labor  or  effort ;  slight ; 
inconsiderable  ;  as,  an  easy  task  ;  an  easy  victory. 

It  were  an  ra.«i/leap.  S/mk. 

4.  Causing  ease ;  giving  freedom  from  care  or  labor ; 
furnishing  comfort ;  commodious ;  as,  easy  circum- 
stances ;  an  easy  chair  or  cushion. 

5.  Not  making  resistance  or  showing  unwillingness ; 
tractable  ;  yielding  ;  complying ;  ready. 

IIu  gained  their  casi/  hcartf.  Drpden. 

He  is  too  tyrannical  to  be  an  easy  nmnarch.    Sir  W.  Sratt. 

6.  Moderate;  sparing;  frugal.     [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

7.  (Coin.)  Not  straitened  as  to  money  matters;  as, 
the  market  is  easy ;  —  opposed  to  tifjht. 

Honors  are  ea8y(Crf;Y/  Pla>/in(i).  said  when  each  side 
has  an  eciual  number  of  honors,  in  which  case  they  are 
not  counted  as  points. 

Syn.  —  Quiet ;  comfortable  ;  manageable  ;  tranquil ; 
calm  ;  facile  ;  unconcerned. 

Eas'y-chalr'  (ez'3?-char'),  n.  An  armchair  for  ease  or 
repose.     "  Laugh  ...  in  Rabelais'  easy-chair.^^     Pope. 

Eas'y— gO'lng  (-going),  a.  Moving  easily  ;  hence, 
mild-tempercd  ;  ease-loving  ;  inactive. 

Eat  (et),  V.  t.  [imp.  Ate  (st ;  277),  Obsnleseevi  Si 
Colloq.  Eat  (et);  p.  p.  Eaten  (efn),  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
Eat  (St) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eating.]  [OE.  rfcv,  AS.  etan  ; 
akin  to  OS.  etan,  OFries.  e/a,  D.  eten,  OHG.  ezzan,  G.  e.v- 
sen,  Icel.  eta,  Sw.  dta,  Dan.  ifdr,  Goth,  itan,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
ith,  W.  ysn,  L.  edere,  Gr.  cSeif,  Skr.  ad.  V6  Cf. 
Etch,  Fret  to  rub,  Ei-ible.]  1.  To  chew  and  swallow 
as  food  ;  to  devour  ;  —  said  especially  of  food  not  liquid  ; 
as,  to  eat  bread.  "  To  eat  grats  as  oxen."  Dan,  iv.  'l^y. 
They  .  .  .  nic  the  sacrifici^s  of  the  dead.     Vs.  cvi.  28. 

The  lean  .  .  .  did  t^ni  up  the  first  seven  fat  kino.  C.Vh.  xli.  20. 

The  lion  had  not  eaten  the  carcass.    I  Kings  xiii.  2.'*. 

With  Rtories  tnhl  of  ninny  a  frat, 

How  fairy  ^lab  the  jnnkets  car.  Miltou. 

Tlie  island  princes  overbold 

Have  cut  our  substance.  Tmitii/'^oii. 

His  wretched  estate  is  <:■«/<.«  up  with  mortsagcs.     TlinritKiii. 

2.  To  corrode,  as  metal,  by  rust ;  to  consume  the 
flesh,  as  a  cancer  ;  to  waste  or  wear  away  ;  to  destroy 
gradually ;  to  cause  to  disappear. 

To  ©at  humble  pie.  See  luider  Humble.  —  To  eat  of 
(partitive  use).  "Eat  nf  the  bread  that  can  not  waste." 
Keble.  —  To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  what  one  has 
said.  (See  the  Citation  under  Blurt.)  — To  eat  out,  to 
consume  completely.  ""  Ent  out  the  heart  and  comfort 
of  it."  Tiffofson.  —  To  eat  the  wind  out  of  a  veaael 
{Saiit.),  to  gain  slowly  to  windward  of  her. 

Syn.  —  To  consume  ;  devour  ;  gnaw  ;  corrode. 

Eat,  r.  i.  1.  To  take  food  ;  to  feed  ;  especially,  to 
take  solid,  in  distinction  from  liquid,  food  ;  to  board. 

lie  did  cat  continually  at  the  king's  table.    2  Sam.  is.  13. 

2.  To  taste  or  relish  ;  as,  it  eats  like  tender  beef. 

3.  To  make  one's  way  slowly. 

To  eat.  To  eat  in  or  into,  to  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to 
gnaw  ;  to  consume.  ''A  sword  l;iid  by,  which  rats  into 
itself."  Bi/ron.  —  To  eat  to  windward  (A(/»/.),  to  keep  the 
course  when  closehauled  with  but  little  steering  ;  —said 
of  a  vessel. 

Eat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  eaten;  fit  to 
be  eaten  ;  proper  for  food  ;  esculent ;  edible.  ^7i.  Some- 
thing fit  to  be  eaten. 

Eat'age  {-tj ;  iS),  n.  Eatable  growth  of  grass  for 
horses  and  cattle,  esp.  that  of  aftermath. 

EaVer  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  eats. 

Eath  (etb),  a.  &  adv.  [AS.  e{tSe.'\  Easy  or  easily. 
[Obs.']     "  Eat/i  to  move  with  plaints."  Fair/ax, 

EaVlng  (et'tng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  food  ;  the 
act  of  consuming  or  corroding. 

2.  Something  fit  to  be  eaten  ;  food  ;  as,  a  peach  is  good 
eatinfj.     [Collog.] 

Eating  house,  a  house  where  cooked  provisions  are  sold, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  premises. 

ilEau'  de  Co-logne' (o' di?  ko-lon').  [F.  w?:  water 
(L.  aqaa)  +  de  of  +  Colofine.]     Same  as  Cologne. 

II  EaU'  de  vie'  (o'  de  v'e').  [F.,  waterof  life  ;  eau  (L. 
aqua)  water  -|-  rff  of  -|-  vie  (L.  I'ita)  life.]  Frencli  name 
for  brandy.    Cf.  Aqua  vitte,  under  Aqua.       Bescherellc. 

Eave'dxop'  (ev'drop')t  «•  A  drop  from  the  eaves ; 
eavesdrop.  \R.]  Tennyson. 

Eaves  (evz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  ef^ese,  pi.  eveses,  AS.  e/esc 
eaves,  brim,  brink;  akin  to  OHG.  obisa,  opasa, -porch, 
hall,  MHG.  obse  eaves,  Icel.  ups,  Goth,  ubiziva  porch  ; 
cf.  Icel.  w/;.mr-dropi,  OSw.  o;>^ri-drup  water  dropping 
from  the  eaves.     Probably  from   the   root   of   E.  over. 


The  8  of  eaves  is  in  English  regarded  as  a  plural  ending, 
though  not  BO  in  Baxon.  See  Ovek,  and  cf.  Eavbb- 
DiKjr.]  1.  (Arcli.)  The  ed^es  or  lower  borders  of  the 
roof  of  a  building,  wliicli  overliang  the  walls,  and  caet  off 
tiie  water  that  falhi  on  tin;  roof. 

2.  Brow;  ridge.  [Obs.]   "i.'are.j  of  the  hill."  WyeliJ. 

3.  Eyelids  or  eyelasheti. 

And  clohing  eavf*  of  wearied  cycB.  7'7ifii/K/m. 

Eaves  board  (Arch.),  an  arris  fillet,  or  a  thick  board  with 
a  feather  etlge.  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  caves  of 
a  budding,  to  raise  the  lower  course  of  Mlates  a  little,  or 
ton-'.-iv.'  tjj.-  lowcht  (  oniM-  of  Whn;  ~  v/AU-'l  h\hh  eavt-s 
ciilrli  ;iiid  '>/".v  Uith.  EttveB  channel.  Eaves  gutter.  Eaves 
trough.  S.mii-  ;i.s  (ii'TTKK,  1.  Eavoa  molding  (/Ire/*.),  a 
molaing  immcJiattly  bulow  tln'  cavi'h,  acting  as  a  cor- 
nice or  part  Of  a  cornice,  -  EaveH  Bwallow  (^oo/.j.  in)  TJto 
clitf  swallow;  —so  called  from  its  liubit  of  building  retort- 
shaped  neatsof  mud  under  the  c-iveH  of  buildingn.  Hee 
Cli}}'  swa/loir,  under  Cliff,    (b)  The  European  swallow. 

Eaves^drop'  (evz'drSpOi  "•  i'-  [Eaves  -f  drnp.']  To 
stand  und(;r  the  caves,  near  a  window  or  at  the  door,  of 
a  house,  to  listen  and  learn  what  is  said  within  doors ; 
hence,  to  listen  secretly  to  what  is  said  in  private. 

To  rfivr.ndrop  in  dlflguitcH.  AliUon. 

Eaves'drop',  ?/.  The  water  which  falls  in  drops  from 
the  eaves  of  a  iiouse. 

Eaves'drop'^per  (-per),  n.  One  who  stands  under  the 
eaves,  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a  house,  to  listen  ; 
henci',  a  secret  listener. 

EaTes'dlop'plng  (-pTng),  n.  {Law)  The  habit  of 
lurking  about  dwidling  houses,  and  other  places  where 
persons  meet  for  private  intercourse,  secretly  listening  to 
what  is  said,  and  then  tattling  it  abroad.  The  offense  is 
indictable  at  common  law.  Wharton. 

Ebb  (?b),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  European  bunting. 

Ebb,  ri.  [AS.  iJjtia  ;  akin  to  Fries,  ebba,  I),  eb,  tbhe, 
Dan.  ik  G.  tljbe,  Sw.  ebl),  cf.  Goth,  ibnks  backward  ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  nen.]  1.  The  reflux  or  flowing  back 
of  the  tide  ;  the  return  of  the  tidal  wave  toward  tlie  sea ; 
—  opposed  tojlood  ;  as,  the  boats  will  go  out  on  the  ebb. 
Tlinii  fihoreleps  flood  which  in  thy  eti>>  and  flow 
Claspest  the  Mmits  of  inortallly  !  Shcllry. 

2.  The  state  or  time  of  passing  away  ;  a  falling  from  a 

better  to  a  worse  state  ;  low  state  or  condition  ;  decline; 

decay.     "  Our  eftft  of  life."  Roscovnnon. 

I'aintmg  wofi.  then  nt  its  lowest  '.hh.  I>i  i/ilfu. 

Ebb  and  flow,  the  alternate  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide ; 
often  used  figuratively. 

This  alternation  between  unhealthy  activity  and  dcpresfiion, 
this  fWj  and  flow  of  the  industrial  life.  A.  T.  lltvlley. 

Ebb  (?b),  V.  i.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Ebbed  (ebd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ebbing]  [AS.  ebbian;  akin  to  D.  tV'  G.  ehbm,  Dan. 
ebbr.  See  2d  Ebb.]  1.  To  flow  back  ;  to  return,  as  the 
water  of  a  tide  toward  the  ocean  ;  —  opposed  to  flow. 

That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  eW-  and  flow.         J'npe. 

2.  To  return  or  fall  back  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  recede. 

The  hours  of  life  eW>  fast.  Jilnckmort. 

Syn.  —  To  recede  ;  retire  ;  withdraw ;  decay ;  decrease ; 
wane  ;  sink  ;  lower. 

Ebb,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  flow  back.     [Ohs.]  Ford. 

Ebb,  a.     Receding  ;  going  out ;  falling;  shallow  ;  low. 
The  water  there  is  otlurwise  very  low  aud  e>j)j.    Holland. 

Ebb'  tide'  (tid').  The  reflux  of  tide  water;  the  retir- 
ing tide  ;  —  opposed  to  flood  tide. 

ETll-O-Illte  (e'bi-o-nit),  n.  [Heb.  ehijojiim  poor  peo- 
ple.] (Ecfi.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  in  the  fi.rst 
centuries  of  the  church,  whose  doctrine  was  a  njixture  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  regarding  him  as  an  inspired  messenger,  and  re- 
jected much  of  the  New  Testament. 

E'bi-0-nltlsm  fe'bi-o-m'tiz'm),  71.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
sysifiii  or  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites. 

Ebla-nln  (?b'la-nTu),  n.     (Chem.)  See  Pyeoxanthik. 

Eb'lls  (eb'Ies),?!.  [Ar.  iblis.]  (Moharn.  Myth.)  The 
prince  of  the  evil  spirits;  Satan.    [Written  also  Eblees.] 

Eb'on  (??b'un),  a.     1.  Consisting  of  ebony. 

2.  Like  ebony,  especially  in  color  ;  black  ;  dark. 

Nii;ht,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ehon  throne.     Yotnig. 

Eb'on,  n.  Ebony.  [Poetic]  "  Framed  of  ebon  and 
ivory."  Sir  W.  .^coti. 

Eb'on-iSt  (?b'iin-Tst),  n.     One  who  works  in  ebony. 

Eb'On-ite  (-it),  u.  (Chem.)  A  hard,  black  variety  of 
vulcanite.  It  may  be  cut  and  polished,  aud  is  used  for 
many  small  articles,  as  combs  and  buttons,  and  for  in- 
sulating material  in  electric  apparatus. 

Eb'on-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [Ivip.  &  p.  p.  EBo^^zED  (-Izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ebonizing.]  To  make  black,  or  stain 
black,  in  imitation  of  ebony  ;  as,  to  ebonize  wood. 

Eb'on-y  (eb'un-y),  n. ;  pi  Ebonies  (-Tz).  [F.  ebene, 
L.  rbenus,  fr.  Gr.  e^ecos  ;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb. 
hobnim,  pi.  Cf.  Ebon.]  A  hard,  heavy,  and  durable 
wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish  or  gloss.  The  usual 
color  is  black,  but  it  also  occurs  red  or  green. 

C^^The  finest  black  ebon  v  is  the  heart  wood  of  Dio.<i. 
pj/ro.t  reiivalata,  of  the  Mauritius.  Other  species  of  the 
same  genus  (Z>.  Eimi'int.  ,l/f/(77iOJ-'//on,  etc. t.  furnish  the 
ebony  of  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon.  The  West  Indian 
green  ebonv  is  from  a  lecuminous  tree  (Brya  Ebenus), 
and  from  the  Eicarcaria  ylandulosa. 

Eb'on-y,  a.  Made  of  ebony,  or  resembling  ebony ; 
black  ;  as,  an  ebony  countenance. 

This  ehony  bird  beguiling  my  ead  fancy  into  Emiling.    Poe. 

E*brac'te-ate  (e-brSk'te-St),  a.  [Pref.  c-  -f  hracieale.] 
(B'>f.')  Without  bracts. 

E-brac'te-0-late  (-o-Ut),  a.  [Pref.  e-  -J-  bracteolate.] 
(B'd.)  Without  bracteoles,  or  little  bracts;  —  said  of  a 
pedicel  or  flower  stalk. 

E-braute  (e-bra'ke).  f7.  [L.  Hehraicus  :  cf.  F.  He- 
b  mi  ■}>■■''.']     Hebrew.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

E-bri'e-ty  (e-bri'e-tj),  71. ;  pi.  Ebhieties  (-ttr).  [L. 
ebrietas,   from  ebrius  intoxicated  ;   cf.    F.   ebrietf-.     Cf. 
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Sober.]  Druukenness;  intoxication  by  spirituous  Uq- 
uora;  iuebriety.     *'  Kuiuous  ebrietif."  Cowper. 

E-brlllade  (.e-brtl'Iad),  n.  [F.]  (J/ri;i.)  A  bridle 
check  ;  a  jerk  of  one  reiu,  given  to  a  horse  when  he  re- 
fuses to  turn. 

E'bxl-OS'l-ty  (e'brT-SsT-ty),  n.  [L.  ebrtosifas,  from 
ebriosus  given  to  drinking,  tr.  ebrius.  See  Ebriety.] 
Addiction  to  drink  ;  habitual  drunkenness. 

EHsrl-OUS  te'brl-QS),  a.  [L.  ebrius.^  lucUned  to  drink 
to  excess;  intoxicated;  tipsy,     [i?.]  -V.  Cull  ins. 

E-bulll-ate  (e-bul'lT-at),  v.  i.  To  boil  or  bubble  up. 
[Obs.]  i'rynne, 

E-balllence  (e-bul'yens  ;  lOG),  )  n.     A  boiling  up  or 

E-bUlllen-cy  (e-biU'yen-sy),  ]  over ;  e  f  f  e  r  v  e  s- 
cence.  Cudicorth. 

E-bnlllent  (-yent),  a.  [L.  ebulUens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
ebullire  to  boil  up,  bubble  up ;  e  out,  from  +  bulhre  to 
boil.  See  lat  Boil.]  Boilmg  up  or  over  ;  hence,  "lam- 
feating  exhilaration  or  excitement,  as  of  feeling ;  etfer- 
vescing.     *'  Ebullient  with  subtlety."  I^e  Qmncey. 

The  ebullient  enthusiasm  of  the  French.  Carhjle. 
'  E-bnlll-O'SCOpe  (e-bul'lT-o-skop),  n.  [L.  ebullire  to 
boil  up  4-  -scupe.'l  {Phiis.  Chem.)  An  instrument  for 
observing  the  boiling  point  of  liquids,  especially  for  de- 
termining the  alcoholic  strength  of  a  mixture  by  the 
temperature  at  which  it  boils. 

Eb  Ul-ll'tlon  (eb'ul-ltsh'un),  n.  [F.  ebitllilion,  L. 
ebullitiOy  it.  ebullire.  See  Ebullient.]  1.  A  boiling  or 
bubbling  up  of  a  liquid  ;  the  motion  produced  in  a  liquid 
by  its  rapid  conversion  into  vapor. 

2.  Effervescence  occasioned  by  fermentation  or  by  any 
other  process  wlijch  causes  the  liberation  of  a  gas  or  an 
aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  a  car- 
bonated alkali.     [Formerly  written  bullition.} 

3.  A  sudden  burst  or  violent  display  ;  an  outburst ;  as, 
an  ebullition  of  anger  or  ill  temper.  Locke. 

Eb'ur-ta  (Sb'iS-rTu),  n.  A  composition  of  dust  of  ivory 
or  of  bone  with  a  cement ;  —  used  for  imitations  of^  valu- 
able stones  and  in  making  moldings,  seals,  etc.     ICnight. 

E' bur-na'tlon  (ebiir-na'shun),  n.  [L.  ebunuts  of 
ivory,  fr.  ebur  ivory:  cf.  F.  ebHrnation.  See  Ivory.] 
{Med.)  A  condition  of  bone  or  cartilage  occurring  in 
certain  diseases  of  these  tissues,  in  which  they  acquire 
an  unnatural  density,  and  come  to  resemble  ivory. 

E-bur'ne-an  (e-bQr'ne-^n),  a.  [L.  eburneiis,  fr.  ebur 
ivory.     See  Ivory.]     Made  of  or  relating  to  ivory. 

E-burnl-tl-ca'tlon  (-nt-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  eburniis 
of  ivory  (fr.  ebur  ivory)  -\-  facere  to  make.]  The  con- 
version of  certain  substances  into  others  which  have  the 
appearance  or  characteristics  of  ivory.  Craig. 

Eb'ur-nlne  (gb'flr-nin  or  -nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ivory.   '*  [She]  read  from  tablet  ebuniine.''*  Sir  W.  Scott. 

(I  B-car'di-nes  (e-kar'dt-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
c  out,  without  +  C(ir(/«  a  hinge.]  (ZooL)  An  order  of 
Brachiopoda  ;   the  Lyopomata.      See   Bkachiopoda. 

llfi'car'U'  (a'kar'ta'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  fr.  ecarfer 
to  reject,  discard.]  A  game  at  cards,  played  usually  by 
two  persons,  in  which  the  players  may  discard  any  or  all 
of  the  cards  dealt  and  receive  others  from  the  pack. 

E-cau'date    (e-ka'dSt),    a.      [Pref.    c-    +    caudaie.l 

1.  (Bot.)  Without  a  tail  or  spur. 

2.  (Zool.)  Tailless. 

It  Ec-balll-uin  (6k-bai'lT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cVpaA- 
Aeii*.  See  Ecbole.]  {But.)  A  genus  of  cm.'urbitaceous 
plants  consisting  of  the  single  species  Ecballiam  agreste 
(or  Elaterium),  the  squirting  cucumber.  Its  fruit,  when 
ripe,  bursts  and  violently  ejects  its  seeds,  together  with 
a  mucil^tqiiioiis  juice,  from  which  eiaterium,  a  powerful 
cathartic  im-ilirine,  is  prepared. 

II  Ec'ba-Sls  tL-k'ba-sis),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eKpacriv  a  going 
out,  issuf,  or  event;  «  out  +  ^aiVetc  to  go.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  in  which  the  orator  treats  of  things  according  to 
their  events  and  consequences. 

Ec-batlc  (Sk-bat'ik),  a.  [See  Ecbasis.]  {Gram.) 
Denoting  a  mere  result  or  consequence,  as  distinguished 
from  telic,  which  denotes  intention  or  purpose  ;  thus  the 
phrase  Iva  TrAijpwSK),  if  rendered  ''■so  thnt'it  was  fulfilled," 
is  ecbatic  ;  if  rendered  "  in  order  that  it  might  be,"  etc., 
is  telic. 

II  Ec'bO-le  (Sk'bo-le),  n.^  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  ckjSoAtJ  a  throw- 
ing  out,  a  digression,  fr.  t-K^aAAeif  to  throw  out ;  e»c  out 
o(  -f-  ^oAAeic  to  throw.]  {Rhet.)  A  digression  in  which 
a  person  ia  introduced  speaking  his  own  words. 

Ec-bol'lC  (5k-b51'Tk),  n.  [See  Ecbole.]  {Med.)  A 
drug,  as  ergot,  which  by  exciting  uterine  contractions 
promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

EcniO-llne  (Sk'bS-lTn  or  -len  ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  ^k^oXt, 
a  throwing  out ;  €<  out  -\-  ^dWew  to  throw.]  {C/teni.) 
An  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  principle  of  ergot ;  — 
bO  named  from  its  power  of  producing  abortion, 

Eo^Ca-le-on3l-on  (ek'ki-le-o'bT-3ii),  7i.  [Gr.  eKKoKeZu 
to  call  out  («'«  out  of  -f-  KoXeiv  to  call)  +  ^tos  life]  A 
contrivanrc  for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

llEc'ce  ho'mo  'Sk'^f  ho'mo).  [L.,  behold  the  man. 
See  John  xix.  .'J.]  (I'aint.)  A  i>ic*ture  wliich  represents 
the  Savior  as  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate,  and  wear- 
ing a  crown  of  thorns. 

Ec-cen'trlc  (fik-sPn'trTk),  n.  [F.  rrrenfrifue,  formerly 
also  spelled  fccfntri'j'/e,  fr.  LL.  ercmtros  out  of  the  cen- 
ter, r-ccentric,  Gr.  eKKtfrpo^  ;  «<  out  of  -f-  Kevrpov  center. 
See  Kx-,  and  Center,  and  cf.  Excbntkal.]  1.  Deviating 
or  departing  from  the  center,  or  from  the  line  of  a  circle  ; 
aa,  an  eccentric  or  elliptical  orbit ;  pertaining  to  devia- 
tion from  the  center  or  from  triie  circular  motion. 

2.  Not  having  the  same  center;  —  wiid  of  circles,  el- 
lipses, spherofl,  etc.,  which,  though  coinciding,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  to  area  or  volume,  have  not  the  »anie 
center  ;  —  opposed  to  ronrentric, 

3.  (Mach.)  Pertaining  to  an  eccentric;  ob,  the  eccentric 
rod  in  a  steam  engine. 

4.  Not  coincident  as  to  motive  or  end. 

IliHrtwn  rmlii,  which  miint  nvcdfl  bu  often  errrntric  to  tho«p  of 
hi*  mn-itcr.  Htwon. 


6.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  practice,  or 
established  forms  or  laws  ;  deviating  from  an  appointed 
sphere  or  way  ;  departing  from  the  usual  course ;  irreg- 
ular ;  auouiiUous  ;  odd;  as,  ecctntric  conduct.  "  Tliis 
brave  and  eccentric  young  man."  Macaulay. 

He  shmes  eccentric,  hke  u  comet's  blaze.         ^avw/t'- 

Eccentric  anomaly.  (Astron.)  See  Ano5IAL-. .  —Eccentric 
chuck  {Miich.\  a  lathe  chuck  so  constructed  that  the 
work  held  by  it  may  be  altered  as  to  its  center  of  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  combinations  of  eccentric  cir- 
cles.—Eccentric  gear.  (M'lr/i.na)  The  whole  apparatus 
of  rod,  strap,  and  other  parts,  by  which  the  motion  of  an 
eccentric  is  transmitted,  as  in  the  steam  engine,  (ft)  A 
cogwheel  set  to  turn  about  an  eccentric  axis  used  to  give 
variable  rotation.  —  Eccentric  hook  or  gab,  a  hook-shaped 
journal  box  on  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod,  opposite  the 
strap.  —  Eccentric  rod,  the  rod  that  connects  an  eccen- 
tric strap  with  any  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  eccen- 
tri.-.  —  Eccentric  sheave,  '»r  Eccentric  pulley,  an  eccentric. 
-  Eccentric  strap,  thi-  ring,  operating  as  a  journal  box, 
th:it  fiii-irrles  and  receives  motion  from  an  eccentric  ; — 
called  also  eccentric  huop. 

Syn.  —  Irregular  ;  anomalous ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  pecul- 
iar ;  erratic;  idiosyncratic;  strange;  whimsical. 

Ec-cen'trlc  (Sk-s5n'trTk),  n.  1.  A  circle  not  having 
the  same  center  as  another  contained  in  some  measure 
within  the  first. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  deviates  from  regularity ; 
an  anomalous  or  irregular  per.son  or  thing. 

3.  {Astron.)  {a)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  sup- 
posed circular  orbit  of  a        fTTTa 

planet   about  the  earth,      '^^J^^w  ^ 

but  with  the  earth   not    /y  ,-'p^YTB         e /'~\ 

in  its  center,     (ft)  A  cir-  iM^\C'-)) Tu^j 

cle  described  about  the     V'.--^ 

center    of    an    elliptical       ^STTb         Eccentric  and  attach- 
orbit,  with  half  the  ma-         ^^'^^^  '"'^"''*  Ohich.). 

ior  axis  for  radius.  «  Eccvntnc  ;  b  Stnip  ;  c  Rod  ; 

Mutton.  ./HookorG.b. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  disk  or  wheel  so  arranged  upon  a  shaft 
that  the  center  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  shaft  do 
not  coincide.  It  is  used  for  operating  valves  in  steam 
engines,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  motion  derived  is 
precisely  that  of  a  crank  having  the  same  throw. 

Back  eccentric,  the  eccentric  that  reverses  or  backs  the 
valve  gear  and  the  engine.  —For©  eccentric,  the  eccentric 
that  imparts  a  forward  motion  to  the  valve  gear  and  the 
engine. 

Ec-cen'tric-al  (?k-sPn'trT-k^/l),  a.     See  Eccentric. 

Ec-cen'trlc-al-Iy,  <"/(••     In  an  eccentric  manner. 

Drove  fcrmtrtcalhi  liere  nnd  there.     LewlfnUnce. 

Ec'cen-tric'1-ty  (ek'sen-tiTs1-ty),  n. :  pi.  Eccentrici- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  exce7itricitt!.'\  1.  The  state  of  being 
eccentric  ;  deviation  from  the  customary  line  of  con- 
duct ;  oddity. 

2.  (Math.)  The  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the 
center  and  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  or  bypcrbula  to  it* 
semi-transverse  axis. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  center  of 
the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  center  of  the  body 
round  which  it  revolves  to  the  semi- trans  verse  axis  Uf 
tbe  orbit. 

4.  {Mech.)  The  distance  of  the  center  of  figure  of  a 
body,  as  of  an  eccentric,  from  an  axis  about  which  it 
turns;  the  tlirow. 

Ec'chy-mose  (gk'kt-moz),  v.  t.  {Med.)  To  discolor  by 
the  production  of  an  ecchymosis,  or  ettusion  of  blood, 
beneath  the  skin  ;  —  chietiy  used  in  the  passive  form; 
as,  the  parts  were  much  ccchi/mosed. 

II Ec'chy-mo'sls  (gk'kT-mo'sIs),  v.:  pi.  Ecchymoses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eKx^fJuutrt';,  fr.  eKxvfxovcreaL  to  ex- 
travasate  ;  ek  out  of  +  xeav  to  pour.]  (Med.)  A  livid  or 
black  and  blue  spot,  produced  by  the  extravasation  or  ef- 
fusion of  blood  into  tlie  areolar  tissue  from  a  contusion. 

Ec'chy-mot'ic  (-m5t'Tk),  a.   Pertaining  to  ecchymosis. 

Ec'Cle  (Sk'k'l),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  green  wood- 
pecker ;  —  also  called  ecal/,  cnpiall,  yaffle.    [Prov.  Eny.'\ 

I!  Ec-cle'sl-a  (6k-kle'zT-a),  n.  :  pi.  Ecclesle  (-e).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  cKKATjo-ia.]  1.  {Gr.  Antifj.)  The  public  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  Athenians. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  church,  either  as  a  body  or  as  a  building. 

Ec-Cle'sl-al  (-^l),  a.     Ecclesiastical.     lObs."]     Milton. 

Ec-Cle'8l-arch  (Sk-kle'zT-Urk),  n.  [LL.  ecclmiarcha, 
fr.  Gr.  eKxATjo-ia  clnirch  +  apx^iv  to  rule  :  cf.  F.  errlcsi- 
nrque.}  An  official  of  the  Eastern  Church,  resembling 
a  sacrist  in  the  Western  Church. 

Ec-Cle'sl-ast  (-itst),  7?.     1.  An  ecclesiastic.     Chaucer. 

2.  The  Apocrvplial  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.     [Oft*.]   ^ 

Ec-cle'si-as'tes  (?k-kle'zT-Jls'tez),  7i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  €«- 
icA7](nao-T7ys  a  preacher.  See  Ecclesiastic,  a.]  One  of 
the  canonical  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament. 

Ec-cle'Sl-as'tlc  (i:?k-kle^zT-its'tTk  ;  •!"),  a.  [L.  ecclesi- 
asticus, Gr.  €««A7j<TiatrTi«o?,  fr.  €KK\r)(Tia  an  a.ssembly  of 
citizens  calleil  out  by  the  crier;  also,  tbe  church,  fr. 
exKAijro?  called  out,  fr.  exKaAeii'  to  call  out ;  «<c  out  -f 
KoXelf  to  call.  See  Ex-,  and  Hale,  v.  /.,  Haul.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  chvircb.  See  Ecclesiastical.  "  AV- 
clexiastic  government."  Sii'ijt. 

Ec-cle'sl-as'tlc,  ».  A  per.son  in  holy  orders,  or  con- 
secrated to  the  MtTvico  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  of 
religion  ;  a  clergyman  ;  a  priest. 

Fnitii  ft  hiimhle  ,'<-r/.-.''pVi.ift>,  In- wnu  Bubsequently  preferred  to 
the  hi^li'-'t  (hk'inli.'s  r.f  the  church.  J'nscott. 

Ec-cle'sl-as'tlc-al  (-tT-kfll),  a.  [See  Ecclesiastic,  //.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cburcJi ;  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation or  government  of  the  church  ;  not  secular  ;  as, 
ecclesiastical  atfairs  or  history  ;  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Every  cirniiMstuncc  r»r  ccclcsiaiiticat  uhIlt  iiiid  diRciphne  wns 
tin  ntifiininulinn,  '  owfi'-r. 

EccleBlantlcal   commlBBlonerB   for   EnRland,  a   permanent 
commiHHiun  .-HtubliHh.'d  by  Parliiinimt  in  is:n;.  to  ronnichT 
and  report  u]u.n  the  iitiairHnf  thr  K.Htiihli-^hrd  Chunh. 
EccleBlftdtlcftl  court-H.  roiirlK  lor  iii;iiiitiiiiiiiu;  tlir  dimiphm* 
of  the  EstahUshcd  Church;      called  also  chnsfuui  courts. 


[En'/.]  —  EccleBiastlcal  law,  a  combination  of  civil  and  can- 
on law  as  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  [Kna.] 
—  EccleaiaBtical  modes  (J/".v.  j,  tbe  church  modes,  or  the 
scal.s  :ui'  ieiitly  iiM-d.  -  EccleaiaBtical  States,  the  territory 
foriiicrly  atibji-ct  tu  the  Popi-  of  Roint!  as  its  temporal 
ruKT  ;  —  called  also  ."itatcs  of  the  Church. 

Ec-cIe'Si-as'tlc-al-ly  (ek-kle^zT-as'tl-kal-lJ),  adv.  In 
an  ecclesiastical  manuer  ;  according  U)  ecclesiastical  rule**. 

Ec-cle-'sl-as'tl-clsm  (-tl-siz'm),  n.  Strong  attach- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  usages,  forms,  etc. 

Ec-cle'Bl-as'tl-cua  (-kus),  n.  [L.]  A  book  of  the 
Apocryplia. 

Ec-Cle'si-0-lOg'ic-al  (-o-15j'T-kal),  a.  Belonging  to 
ecclesiulugy. 

Ec-cle'si-oro-glBt  (-Ql'o-jtst),  71.  One  versed  in  ec- 
clesiology. 

Ec-cle'Bl-ol'o-g7  (-J5'))  "■  [Ecclesia  +  -logi/.'\  The 
science  or  theory  of  church  building  and  decoration. 

Ec-crlt'lc  (2k-krTt'Ik),  n.  [Gr.  iKKpiTtK6<:  secretive, 
fr.  ftcKpCvitv  to  choose  out.]  {3Ied.)  A  remedy  whicli 
promotes  discharges,  as  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic. 

Ec'der-on  (?k'der-5n),  7(.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  «  out  -f  depot 
skinV)  (Anat.)  See  Ecteron. — Ec'der-on'lc(-5n'Ik).  fl. 

II  Ec'dy-slB  (ek'dl-sis),  ji.  ;  pi.  Ecdvses  (-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ckSuctis  a  getting  out,  fr.  eK&vttv,  to  put  ott  ;  e« 
out+5uetf  to  enter.]  {Biol.)  The  act  of  shedding,  or 
casting  off,  an  outer  cuticular  layer,  as  iu  the  case  of 
serpents,  lobsters,  etc.  ;  a  coming  out ;  as,  the  ecdysis 
of  the  pupa  from  its  shell ;  exuviation. 

Ec'gO-nlne  (6k'go-nIn  or  -nen  ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  exyoi/oc 
sprung  from.]  {Chejn.)  A  colorless,  crystalline,  nitroge- 
nous base,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  cocaine. 

Il^'chau'guette'  (a'sho'gSf),  n.  [F.]  A  small  cham- 
ber or  place  of  protection  for  a  sentinel,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  projecting  turret,  or  the  like.     See  Castle. 

Ech'e  (eeh'e),  a.  or  a.  pron.    Each.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Ech'e-lon  (6sh'f-15n),  71.  [F.,  fr.  echelle  ladder,  fr.  L. 
scala.'\  1.  {Mil.)  An  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops 
when  its  divisions  are  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  each  to 
the  right  or  the  left  of  the  one  in  advance  of  it,  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder  in  position  for  climbing.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively;  as,  ec^e/on  distance.  Upton  {Tactics). 

2.  {\aval)  An  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  in 
a  wedge  or  V  form.  Eiicyc.  Diet. 

Echelon  lens  ( Optics)^  a  large  lens  constructed  in  several 
parts  or  layers,  extending  in  a  succession  of  annular  riugs 
beyond  the  central  lens  ;  —used  in  lighthouses. 

Ech'e-lon  (?sb'c-15n),  v.  t.  {MH.)  To  place  in  eche- 
lon ;  to  .station  divisions  of  troops  in  echelon. 

Ech'e-lon,  v.  i.     To  take  position  in  echelon. 

Change  direction  to  the  left,  echelon  by  battoUnn  from  the 
right.  Cpton  ( Tactic.'^). 

11  E-chld'na  (e-kld'na),  71.     [L.,  a  viper,  adder,  Gr. 
eyiBva.]       1.   {Gr. 
Myth.)     A   monster, 
half    maid  and   half 
serpent. 

2.    {Zool.)   A    ge- 
nus of  Moiiotremata 
found    in    Australia, 
Tasmania,   and  New— -■'^="" 
Guinea.      They     are  Echidna  (A".  A.f/5(rix). 

toothless  and  covered 

with  spines  ;  —  called  also  porcupine  ant-eoter,  and  AuS' 
tralian  ant-eater. 

E-chld'nlne  (e-kld'nTn  or  -nen;  104),  n.  [See  Echid- 
na.] {Chem.)  The  clear,  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
poison  glands  of  certain  serpents ;  also,  a  nitrogenous 
base  contained  in  this,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active 
poisonous  principle  of  the  virus.  Brande  t£*  C 

Ech'1-nate  (fk'T-nSt  or  f-ki'nat).  Iff.      [L.    echi- 

Ech'l-na''ted  (?k'T-na't5d  or  e-ki'nS-),  (      iwtas. 
Echinus.]      Set  with  prickles; 
prickly,  like  a  hedgehog ;  bris- 
tled ;  as,  an  echinated  pericarp. 

E-chl^nid  (-nTd).  a.  &  n. 
{Z'lol.)  Same  as  Echinoid. 

E-chinl-dan  {e-kIn'T-di7n"l, 
71.  [Cf.  F.  echinide.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Echinoidea. 

E-Chln'l-tal  (-tal),  a.  Of,  or 
like,  an  ecliinite. 

Ech'1-nlte  l?k'T-nit  or  e-ki'- 
nit).  71.     [Cf.  F.  echinite.     See  Echinus.]    {Palcon.)  A 
fossil  echiiKiid. 

II  E-chl  no-coc'cUB  (e-ki  ufi-kfik'kiis),  n. 

Gr.  ex^'OS,'"^''^'^''^''"^?'  ^^"-  "f- 
chin  4"  'coKKos  grain,  seed. 
So  called  because  forming 
little  granular  bodies,  each 
armed  with  h<H)kU-tMan<Mis- 
poscd  iqion  th>'  inner  wall  of 
the  hydatid  .-y.sts.]  {Z>u>L) 
A  i)arasite  of  man  and  of 
many  domestic  and  wild 
aniuuils,  forming  compound 
cysts  or  tumors  (called  hy- 
datid cysts)  ia  various  or- 
gans, but  especially  in  tbe 
liver  and  lungs,  which  often 
cause  death.  It  is  the  lar- 
val stage  of  the  T.inia  rrhi- 
7}i)cnccus,  a  Hiimll  tapeworm 
peculiar  to  the  'btg. 

E-chln^o-derm'  (t-kTn'- 
o-derm'0Jc-ki'n*-),7).  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the  Echinoder- 
iiinta. 
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E-chl'no-derlnal  (f-ki^- 

;-der'ni'jn,  a.    {Zanl.)  Re- 
I  tat  ing  or  belonging   to  the 
erliinoderms. 

II  &clil'no-der'ma-ta  C^- 
ki'no-der'mi-tA),      iu      pi. 


EchinococcuB.  A  A(hi 
from  ihiR  :  (I  Feiimli'  t)ntice  ; 
Q  o  Oviducts  :  c  Male  Orcnn  ; 
yj  Chmter  of  Socondnry  CVflts ; 
C  Small  Cvst  eiilnrced  to 
flhnw  the  coritnined  HendB  or 
ScnlocoHi  /»  Srohv  hecnrn. 
im;  II  (.'vst.  Willi  «  new  Scales 
(/jKlevelii|>iiij:. 
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ECHINODERMATOUS 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixlvov  hedpeliog,  sea  nrcliin  -f  &^ptJ-n,  -nroc, 
Mkiii.J  {ZuoL)  One  of  tlie  Ki"ii"»l  diviwiuiiH  nl  t)ic  aiinii;il 
kingdom.  By  many  writefB  it  was  fonnnly  includL'd  in 
the  Radiata,     [Written  aUo  EcUinuiitriiui. J 

U^lr' Tlie  species  \iBually  have  an  exti*rinr  calcareouH 
Bkeloton,  or  wlu'll,  made  of  luany  piyi'es,  and  otteii  cov- 
ered witli  Hpim^H,  to  wliirli  thi!  name  alludes.  They  may 
be  tit:ir-:^li;i|>''d,  '  ylindmal,  disk-shaped,  or  more  or  less 
snlicrira!.  Tin-  body  iniisi.sts  of  several  similar  parts 
li/i/ifronifrrM  rrpi-;it"i'd  HViiiMH-tririillv  ill.. mid  a  (••■ntral 
axis,  at  our  .-lid  nl  wlurlitiiriliniitli  is  hit  u;il  r.l.    Thry  ^'.'ll- 

«rallvli;ivr,iiiil>iila. ■nil  HnckfTHtnrlo.-.. null ,    Tin- ^'imtii 

inrliiil.-M  til.'  fullowiiiK  elasH.-H:  ('inKudrii,  A.st.Tinidea, 
OphiiHi'id.':!,  Iv  liiiinidi-a,  and  lluldtliiirioidea.  Bee  theao 
words  in  till-  Vor:ihid:iry,  and  alsu  AMriULAcauM. 

E-chino-der'ma-tousi^-ki  n".-der'nia-tus), //.  {Zo'ol.) 
Rtdiitiiii;  to  the  Echinodermata  ;  echinodermal. 

E-Chl'nolfl  (f-ki'noid  or  ek'T-noid),  «.  ilichhius  -\- 
'Oiil.]  {Zoiil.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Echinoidea.  —  n. 
Oue  of  the  Kohinoidea. 

II  Ech  1-nol'de-a  (5k'T-noi'de-i),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Echi- 
nus, and -oid.J  {Zoul.)'Sh& 
class  of  Echinodermata 
which  inrludes  the  sea 
urdiina.  Tliey  have  a  cal- 
careous shell,  usually  more 
or  leas  spheroidal  or  disk- 
sliaped,  composed  of  many 
united  plates,  and  covered 
with  movable  spines.  See 
Spatangoiu,  Clvpeastroid. 
[Written  ilao  Echinidea,  One  of  the  EchinoiAea  ( Phj/Ua- 
and  Fvhinuuia  1  r(intliu!i>hi}>hi),v;\\\\\iixvioiihe 

II  E-cWno-zo'a  (f-ki'nfi-    '^p"'^^  rciovci. 
zo':\),  ".  ;)/.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ex^fos  an  echinus  -f  ^woi'  an 
animal.]     (Zo'al.)  The  Echiuodermata. 

E-chin'u-late  (t-kTu'C-Ut  or  e-ki'na-),  o.  {Bot.  & 
Zoo/-)  Set  with  siLiall  npines  or  prickle.s. 

llEchi'nus  i^  ki'iius),  «. ;  pi.  Echini  (-ni).  [L.,  a 
hedgehoi;,  sea  iirciiin,  Gr.  exa'o<;.]    1.  {Zool.)  A  hedpeho^'. 

2.  {Ziiiil.)  A  yenus  of  ecliinoderms,  including  the  com- 
mon edible  sea  urcliin  of  Europe. 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  rounded  molding  forming  the  bell 
of  tlie  capital  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style,  wliich  is  of 
a  peculiar  elastic  curve.  See  Entablature,  ib)  The 
f(uarter-round  molding  (ovolo)  of  the  Roman  Doric  atyle. 
See  lllust.  of  Column,  (c)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  egg  and  anchor  or  egg  and  dart  molding,  because  that 
ornament  is  often  identified  with  the  Roman  Doric  capi- 
tal. Tlie  name  probably  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  bhell 
of  the  sea  urchin. 

II  Ech'i-U-rol'de-a  (Sk'i-i5-roiMe-.V),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
echiuruSy  the  name  of  one  genus  (Gr.  c^i?  an  adder  -f-  oiipd 
tail)  -j-  -o«/.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  division  of  Annelida  which  in- 
cludes the  genus  Echiurus  and  allies.  They  are  often 
classed  among  the  Gephyrea,  and  called  the  armed 
Gep/ii/reans, 

Ech'O  (iSk'o),  n.  ;  pi.  Echoes  (-oz).  [L.  ecJw^  Gr.  :^x"' 
echo,  soiuid,  akin  to  i^x*?'  ^X°''^  sound,  noise  ;  of.  Skr. 
rrtf  to  sound,  bellow;  perh.  akin  to  E.  voice:  cf.  F. 
^(7(y.]  i.  A  sound  reflected  from  an  opposing  surface 
and  repeated  to  the  ear  of  a  listener ;  repercussion  of 
sound  ;   repetition  of  a  sound. 

The  babbling  echo  mock*  the  hounds.  Shak. 

The  woods  shall  answer,  and  the  echo  ring.  Pope. 

2>  Fig.  :  Sympathetic  recognition ;  response ;  answer. 

Fame  is  tlic  echo  of  actione,  resounding  them.      FuUa: 

Many  kind,  simple,  and  sincere  speeches  found  an  eclio  in  his 

liL-art.  ^-  i.  Slerenson. 

3.  (n)  {Myth.  &  Poetic)  A  wood  or  mountain  nymph, 

regarded  as  repeating  sounds,  and  causing  the  reverber- 

atiou  of  them. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Within  thy  airy  bliell.  Milton, 

(6)  {Gr.  Mijtk.)  A  njTuph,  the  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth, 
who,  for  love  of  Narcissus,  pined  away  until  nothing 
waa  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Compellfd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  ine  answer  from  lier  !nos;>y  couch.  Milton. 
Echo  organ  (Miis.),  a  set  of  organ  pipes  inclosed  in  a 
box  ^*o  as  to  produce  a  soft,  distant  effect ;  —  generally 
euperai'ded  bv  the  swell.  —  Echo  stop  iMus:.),  a  stop  upon 
a  harpsichord  contrived  for  producing  the  soft  effect  of 
distant  sound.  —  To  applaud  to  the  echo,  to  give  loud  and 
continuous  applause.    J/.  Arnold. 

I  would  ni'plniid  thee  to  (he  vcr;/  echo. 

That  should  applaud  again.  .'^hak. 

Ech''o,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Echoed  (-od) :  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  EcHoiNQ.  — Zd  jicrs.  sing.  pres.  Echoes  (-oz).]     1.  To 

send  back  (a  sound) ;  to  repeat  in  sound  ;  to  reverberate. 

Those  peale  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.    Drijden. 

The  wondrous  sound 

Is  echoed  on  forever.  Kchh:. 

2.  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  respond  ;  to  adopt. 

They  would  huve  echoed  the  praises  of  the  men  whom  thpv 
envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspaper  anonymous  libels 
upon  them.  Maconlai/. 

Ech'O,  V.  i.  To  give  an  echo ;  to  resound ;  to  be 
Bounded  back ;  as,  the  hall  echoed  with  acclamations. 
"  Echoiu'j  noise."  Blackmore. 

Ech'O-er  (Pk'.'i-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  echoes. 

Ech'O-lesS,  '/.     Without  echo  or  response. 

E-choiu'e-ter  (e-k5m't-ter),  n.  [Gr.  -^xw,  i^xo^-  sound 
-\- -meter :  cf.  F.  tchomclre.']  {Mus.)  A  graduated  scale 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  sounds,  and  determining 
their  different  values,  and  the  relation  of  their  intervals. 

J.  J.  Roussemi. 

E-Chom'e-try  C-trJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ichometn'e.']  X.  The 
art  of  measuring  the  duration  of  sounds  or  echoes. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 

Ech-on'  (ech-on'))  Bch-OOU'  (-on'),  pron.  Each  one. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ech'O-SCOpe  (?k'A-skop),  ??.  [Gr.  lix*^,  ^xo^'  soimd  + 
-!!cope.'\  (Mid.)  An  instrument  for  intensifying  sounds 
produced  by  percussion  of  the  thorax.  Knight. 
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II  fi'dalr'  (S'klfir'),  n.  [F.]  {Cookery)  A  kind  of 
fronted  I  iikc,  conlaining  flavored  cream. 

E-clalr'clae  (L-kiiir'siz),  7'.  ^  [F.  h-luirdr  ;  pref.  cs- 
(L.  cx) -\- cUttr  clear,  L.  claru.H.\  To  make  clear;  to 
clear  up  wliut  iw  obscure  or  not  understood  ;   to  explain. 

II  E-clalr'clsS6-meat  (e-klar'sls-ment;  F.  u^kl^r'soi*'- 
miiN''), /(.  [F.,  Ir. /(■/(/*;■<*//■,  See  KcLAmcisE,  i'.  ^]  The 
clciuing  up  of  auylliiiiK  which  is  obscure  or  not  easily 
understood  ;  an  explanation. 

The..7'nn 

II  Ec-lamp'sl-a  (fik-iamp'^I-A),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gn 
tK\afjL\l/i<:  a  shining  forth,  fr.  eK^dfineii'  to  slune  forth  ;  tK 
out  )  Aa/jLTTtii' to  shine,]  {Med.)  A  fancied  perception  of 
flashes  of  liglit,  a  symptom  of  epilepfiy ;  hence,  epilepsy 
itself ;  convulsions. 

r^i^^The  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  coiivulsive 
alletftion  attending  pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  to  in- 
fantile cdtivulsiuns. 

Ec-lamp'By  (-s5),  «.    (Med.)  Same  as  Eclampsia. 

E-Clat' (?-kla';  F.  a'kla'),  71.  [F.  eclat  a  fragment, 
splinter,  explosion,  brilliancy,  splendor,  fr.  ecluter  to 
splinter,  burst,  explode,  shine  brilliantly,  prob.  of  Ger- 
man origin ;  cf.  OHG.  sleizan  to  slit,  split,  fr.  sl'iznn,  G. 
scfilci.s.srn;  akin  to  K.  sUf.l  1.  Brilliancy  of  sviccess  or 
effort;  splendor;  brilliant  show;  striking  elfect ;  glory; 
renown.     "  The  crlot  of  Homer's  battles."  Popte. 

2.  Dcmoubtration  of  admiration  and  approbation ;  ap- 
plause. ^  Prcxcolt. 

EC-leC'tiC  (6k-16k'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  eKAe»cTt«65,  fr.  ejcAcyeii' 
to  pick  out,  choose  out :  cf.  F.  cclectique.  See  Eclogue, 
and  cf.  Elect.]  1.  Selecting;  choosing  (what  is  true  or 
excellent  in  doctrines,  opinions,  etc.)  from  various  sources 
or  systems;  as,  an  eclectic  philosopher. 

2.  Consisting,  or  made  up,  of  what  is  chosen  or  se- 
lected ;  as,  an  eclectic  method ;  an  eclectic  magazine. 

Eclectic  phyflician,  one  of  a  class  of  practitioners  of 
medicine,  who  select  their  modes  of  practice  and  medi- 
cines from  all  schools  ;  formerly,  sometimes  the  same 
us  Ixd'Utir  }dni.'iiri'in.  [U.  -S'.] —Eclectic  BChool.  (Paint.) 
See  liolv'jni  sr  scli"ttl,  under  Bolognese. 

Ec-lec'tic  (ek-lek'tlk),  ».  One  "ho  follows  an  eclec- 
tic method. 

Ec-lec'tlc-al-ly  (-tt-kal-lj),  adv.  In  an  eclectic  man- 
ner;  by  an  eclectic  method. 

Ec-lec'tl-clsm  (-tl-sTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  h-lecticisme. 
Cf.  Klectk'Ism.]     Theory  or  practice  of  an  eclectic, 

Ec-legm'  (ek-I6m'l,  7i.  [F.  eclegmc,  L.  ecligma,  fr. 
Gr.  tK\(iyixa,  fr.  exAetxeif  to  lick  up.]  {Med.)  A  medi- 
cine made  by  mixing  oils  with  sirups.  John  Quincij. 

E-cUpse'  (e-klips'),  n.  [F.  eclipse,  L.  eclipsis,  ir. 
Gr.  «KAfn//t5,  prop.,  a  forsaking,  failing,  fr.  eicAeijreci'  to 
leave  out,  forsake  ;  e«  out  -j-  \fiwetv  to  leave.  See  Ex-, 
and  Loan.]  1.  {Astron  )  An 
interception  or  obscuration  of 
the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
other  luminous  body,  by  tlie 
intervention  of  some  other 
body,  either  between  it    and 

the  eye,  or  between  the  lumi-    ^,  re,-  t- 

nousbody  and  that  illuminated  D.«C™,ns  ^l^^ff^f^H^J, 
by  it.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  caused 

by  the  moon  passing  through  the  earth's  shadow ;  a  so- 
lar eclipse,  by  the  moon  coming  between  the  sun  and  the 
observer.  A  satellite  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow 
of  its  primary.  The  obscuration  of  a  planet  or  star  by 
the  moon  or  a  planet,  though  of  the  nature  of  an  eclipse, 
is  called  an  occultntion.  The  eclipse  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  sun  by  Mercury  or  Venus  is  called  a  transit  of  the 
planet. 

f^^  In  ancient  times,  eclipses  vrere,  and  among  unen- 
lightened people  they  still  are,  superstitiously  regarded 
as  forerunners  of  evil  fortune,  a  sentiment  of  which  oc- 
casional use  is  made  iu  literature. 

That  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclij'Sc,  aud  ngj-'ed  with  curses  dark.     Mdton. 

2.  The  loss,  usually  temporary  or  partial,  of  light, 
brilliancy,  luster,  honor,  consciousness,  etc. ;  obscura- 
tion ;  gloom ;  darkness. 

All  the  posteritv  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a  jierpetual 
tc/0'seof  spirituarhle.  ^'>  If.  Jiidci-jh. 

'  As  in  the  soft  and  jweet  eclipse. 

When  toul  metis  soul  on  luvcrs'  hps.  Sheileij. 

Annular  ecUpee.  (Astron.)  See  under  Annular.— Cycle 
of  ecUpaeB.    See  under  Cycle. 

E  cUpse',  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eclipsed  (e-kltpst') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Eclipsing.]  1.  To  cause  the  obscura- 
tion of ;  to  darken  or  hide ;  —  said  of  a  heavenly  body  ; 
aa.  the  moon  eclip.<:es  the  sun. 

2.  To  obscure,  darken,  or  extinguish  the  beauty,  lus- 
ter, honor,  etc.,  of ;  to  sully ;  to  cloud ;  to  throw  into  the 
shade  by  surpassing.     "  His  eclipsed  state."  " 

My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  cclijued. 

E-cllpse',  V.  i.     To  Buffer  an  eclipse. 

While  the  laboring  moon 
Ecli/isescit  their  charms. 

E-cUp'tic  (e-kirp'ttk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ecliptique,  L.  linen 
ecliptica,  Gr.  eKAtiTTTtccd?,  prop,  adj.,  of  an  eclipse,  be- 
cause in  this  circle  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  take 
place.  See  Ecliptic,  a.]  1.  (Astron.)  A  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  making  an  angle  with  the  equinoc- 
tial of  about  23^  28'.  It  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun, 
or  the  real  path  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

2.  (Geog.)  A  great  circle  drawn  on  a  terrestrial  globe, 
making  an  angle  of  23='  28'  with  the  equator; — used  for 
illustrating  and  solving  astronomical  problems. 

E-Cllp'tlc,  a.  [L.  eclipficns  belonging  to  an  eclipse, 
Gr.  t»cAeiTrTi«6s.  See  Eclipse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
ecliptic  ;  as,  the  ecliptic  way. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  eclipse  or  to  eclipses. 

Lunar  ecliptic  limit  (Astrnn.),  the  space  of  12^  on  the 
moon's  orbit  from  the  node,  within  which,  if  the  moon 
happens  to  be  at  full,  it  will  be  eclipsed.  —  Solar  ecliptic 
limit,  the  space  of  17^  from  the  lunar  node,  within  which. 
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if  a  roniunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  occur,  the  sun  will 

be  echpm-d. 

Ec'lO-glte  (J-k'lfi-jit),  n.  [See  Eclogue.]  {Min.)  A 
rock  cuunisting  of  granular  red  garnet,  light  green 
umaragdite,  and  couunuu  hornblende; — so  called  iu  ref- 
erence to  its  beauty. 

Eclogue  (Ck'lJjg),  n.  ^  [L.  ecloga,  Gr.  tVAoyrJ  a  »selec- 
tion,  choice  extracts,  f r.  t«Ae'yeti/  to  pick  out,  choobe  out ; 
tK  imt  4"  Atvci^  to  gather,  clioows :  cf .  F.  eglogue,  eclogue. 
See  Ex-,  ami  Legend.]  A  pastoral  poem,  in  which  Bhe|>- 
lierds  are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other;  a  bu- 
colic; an  idyl;  as,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  from  which 
tli(!  modern  uhage  of  the  word  has  been  establislied. 

E'CO-nom'lC  (e'ko-nSmTkcrek'fi-;  277),  Icf-    [F.  ^co- 

E'CO-nomlc-al  (e'kfi-nCm'I-kalcrSk  <*-),  J  nomique, 
L.  neconomicus  orderly,  methodical,  Gr.  oiKOvofiiKo^  eco- 
nomical. See  Economy.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  house- 
hold ;  domestic.  "In  this  economical  misfortune  [of 
ill-assorted  matrimony]."  Milton. 

2.  lUdating  to  domohtic  economy,  or  to  the  manage- 
ment of  houhehold  affairs. 

And  doth  employ  her  fconomic  art 
And  buBy  euro,  iitr  houi^tliold  Xo  prcberve.    Sir  J.  Davict. 

3.  Managing  with  frugality ;  guarding  against  waete  or 
unnecessary  expense ;  careful  aud  frugal  in  management 
aud  iu  expenditure  ;  —  naid  of  character  or  habits. 

.lust  rich  enough,  with  ecrjnonnc  care, 

To  save  a  pittance.  I/arlc. 

4.  Managed  with  frugality  ;  not  marked  witli  waste  or 
extravagance;  frugal; — said  of  acts;  saving;  as,  an 
economical  use  of  money  or  of  time. 

5.  Kelating  to  the  means  of  living,  or  the  resources 
and  wealth  of  a  country  ;  relating  to  political  economy  ; 
as,  Cf07i07«ic  purposes  ;  economical  truths. 

These  matters  economical  and  political.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

There  W08  no  economiffi?  distrees  in  England  to  jiroinpt  the 
enlcrprisefi  of  colonization.  I'aijriu- 

Economic  quehtions,  such  as  money,  usury,  taxtn.  luiidc.  and 
tlif  employment  of  the  people.  If.  C  JSuird. 

6.  Regulative  ;  relating  to  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end.  Greu: 

^^  Economical  is  the  usual  form  when  meaning  fru- 
galTsiving  ;  fconomic  in  the  form  commonly  ut^cd  when 
meaning  pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  household^ 
or  of  public  affairs. 

E'co-nomlc-al-ly  (e'k6-n5m'T-kal-iy  or  Sk'S-),  odv. 
With  economy;  with  careful  management;  with  pru- 
dence in  expenditure. 

E'co-nom'ics  (-Tks),  n.    [Gr.  rd  oiKovofiiKd,  equiv.  to 

r)  oUovonia.  See  EcoNuMlc]  1.  The  science  of  house- 
hold affairs,  or  of  domestic  management. 

2.  Political  economy  ;  the  science  of  the  utilities  or  the- 
useful  application  of  wealth  or  material  ret;ources.  See 
Political  eronomy,  under  Political.  "In  politics  and 
economics.""  I'  Knox. 

E-COn'O-mist  (e-kon'o-mTst).  n.     [Cf.  F.  economiste.} 

1.  One  who  economizes,  or  manages  domestic  or  other 
concerns  with  frugality;  one  who  expends  money, 
time,  or  labor,  judiciously,  and  without  waste.  ^'Ecott- 
omists  even  to  parsimony'."  Burke. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  political  economy ;  a 
student  of  economics. 

E-COn'0-ml-za'tion  (-mT-za'slmn),  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  using  to  the  best  effect.     [R.'l  11-  Spencer. 

E-con'o-mlze  (t-kon'o-mlz),  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Econ- 
omized (-iiiizdj;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Economizing.]  [Cf.  F. 
econo7niser.'\  To  manage  with  economy ;  to  use  with  pru- 
dence ;  to  expend  with  frugality  ;  as,  to  economize  one's, 
income.     [Written  also  economise.'] 

Expenses  in  the  city  were  to  be  economized.    Jowett  (Thuc'/d.). 
Calculating  Iiow  to  economize  time.  fl'.  In  iny. 

E-COn'0-mlze,  r.  i.  To  be  prudently  sparing  in  ex- 
penditure ;  to  be  frugal  and  saving  ;  as,  to  econo7uise  m 
order  to  grow  rich.     [Written  also  ecojiomise.']     Milton^ 

E-con'0-mVzer  (-mizer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  tiiat 
which,  economizes. 

2.  Specifically:  (Stemn  Boilers)  An  arrangement  of 
pipes  for  heating  feed  water  by  waste  heat  in  the  gases 
passing  to  the  cliimney. 

E-con'0-my  {-mf),  n. ;  pi.  Economies  (-miz).  [F. 
economic,  L.  oeconomia  household  management,  fr.  Gr. 
oUofOnia,  fr.  oLKOvd/xos  one  managing  a  household  ;  ouco? 
i  house  (akin  to  L.  vicas  village,  E.  vicinitij)  +  vofttK. 
usage,  law,  rule,  fr.  cejueii/  to  distribute,  manage.  See 
ViCLNiTY,  Nomad.]  1.  The  management  of  domestic 
affairs;  the  regulation  and  government  of  household 
matters,  especially  as  they  concern  expense  or  disburse- 
ment ;  as,  a  careful  economy. 

IliiMself  busy  iu  charge  of  the  household  economies.  Frovde. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement  and  management  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  state  or  of  any  establishment  kept  up 
by  production  and  consumption  ;  esp.,  such  management 
as  directly  concerns  wealth  ;  as,  political  economy. 

3.  The  system  of  rules  aud  regulations  by  which  any- 
thing is  managed;  orderly  system  of  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution and  uses  of  parts,  conceived  as  the  result  of 
wise  and  economical  adaptation  in  the  author,  whether 
human  or  div%ne  ;  .as,  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy; 
the  economy  of  a  poem  ;  the  Jewisli  economy. 

The  position  which  they  [the  verb  and  adjective]  hold  in  the 
general  economy  ui  language.  harle. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautu?,  we  shall  see  the  econ- 
omii  ...  of  poems  hotter  ohscrAed  than  in  Terence.  B.  Jonxm. 

The  Jews  alreadv  had  a  Sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  sub- 
jccts  of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep.  I'aley.. 

4.  Thrifty  and  frugal  housekeeping:  management 
without  loss  or  waste  ;  frugahty  in  expenditure  ;  pru- 
dence and  disposition  to  save  ;  as,  a  housekeeper  accus- 
tomed to  economy  but  not  to  parsimony. 

Political  economy.    See  under  Political. 

Syn.  — Economy.  Frugality,  Parsimony.  Economy 
avoids  all  waste  and  extravagance,  and  applies  money  to 
the  best  advantage  :  fmgaliti/  cuts  off  indulgenceF.  and 
proceeds  on  a  system'  of  saving.    The  latter  conveys  the 
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idea  of  not  using  or  spending  superfluously,  and  is  op- 
posed to  lai'i.'</iness  or  pnijii.si'in.  Fni<jnHl\i  is  \isually 
applied  to  matters  of  cousumptioii,  an-l  conunonly  points 
to  simplicity  of  maimers;  jxirsi mom/  is  frugality  carried 
to  an  extreme^  involving  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  sordid 
mode  of  li\'ing.  Economy  is  a  \irtue,  and  parsimony  a 
vice. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it  is  the  parent  to 
liberty  and  ease.  Sw/t. 

The  father  was  more  given  to  fruyalit;/,  and  the  son  to  riot- 
ousntss  [luxuriousness].  (iohtiinj. 

II fi'COr'ch^'  (akOr'sha'),  n.  [F.]  {Fine  Arts)  A 
manikin,  or  image,  representing  an  animal,  especially 
man,  with  the  skin  removed  so  that  the  muscles  are  ex- 
posed for  purposes  of  study. 

I  fi'C0Ssaise'(5'k5s'saz'),  n-  [F.]  (iVu5.)  A  dancing 
tuiu'  ill  til.'  Sr-.tch  style. 

E-cos'tate  \  Mios'tSt),  a.  [Pref.  €-+  costate.'\  (Bol.) 
HaviiiH  no  iilja  or  nerves;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

II  fi'COUte'  (akoof),  n.  [F.,  a  listening  place.]  (iI//7.) 
One  of  the  small  galleries  run  out  in  front  of  the  glacis. 
Thev  serve  to  amiov  the  enemy's  miners. 

I  Ec'pha-Sis  (gk'fa-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eit<^acTi?,  fr. 
e*f0a('at  to  sptLik  out.]     {EftPt.)  An  explicit  declaration. 

II  Ec'pho-ne'ma  (ek'fo-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  4k- 
ifnuvrjua  a  thing  called  out,  fr.  £K<f}ioi'€lv  to  cry  out;  « 
out  +  <^wnj  voice.]  (Ehet.)  A  breaking  out  with  some 
interjectioncil  }>article. 

Ec'pho-neme  (ek'fo-nem),  n.  [See  Ecphonema.] 
A  mark  {'.)  u.spd  to  indicate  au  exclamation.     *^t.  Broun. 

II  Ec  pho-ne'sis  (-ne'sTs),^.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e»£<ii(iit^o-i?. 
See  Ecphonema.]  i^Rhet.)  An  animated  or  passionate 
exclamation. 

Tilt  (eelinss  expressed  hy  the  ecphonefis  arc  very  various. 

Gibbs. 

Ec-phiac'tlc  (Sk-fr5k'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  ex^poKTiKos,  from 
tK^patrasiv  to  open  ;  «  out  +  (ftpdvoeiv  to  block  up ; 
cf.  F.  ecphractique.^  {Med.)  Serving  to  dissolve  or  at- 
tenuate viscid  matter,  and  so  to  remove  obstructions ; 
deobstnient.  —  n.  An  ecphractic  medicine.  Harvey. 

II  6  erase  ment'  (a'kraz'maN'),  "•  [F.]  {Surg.)  The 
operatii.in  pertonned  with  an  ecraseur. 

fi'Cra'seur'  (S  kra'zer'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ecraser  to  crush.] 
{Siirg.)  An  instrument  intended  to  replace  the  knife  in 
many  operations,  the  parts  operated  on  being  severed  by 
the  crushing  effect  produced  by  the  gradual  tightening 
of  a  steel  chain,  so  that  hemorrhage  rarely  follows. 

II  fi'cru'  (a'kru'),  o.  [F.,  fr.  Xj.~cru<li/s  raw.]  Having 
the  color  or  appearance  of  unbleached  stuft,  as  silk, 
linen,  or  the  like. 

Ec'sta-sy  (?k'sta-sy),  71. ;  pi.  Ecstasies  (-siz).  [F. 
extdse,  L.  ecsfasis^  fr.  Gr.  eiearouts*  fr.  efterrdcat  to  put 
ou*  of  place,  derange ;  €|  ^  ck  out  -|-  IdTavai  to  set, 
Btand.     See  Ex-,  and  Stand.]     [Also  written  extasy.'\ 

1.  The  state  of  being  beside  one's  self  or  rapt  out  of 
one's  self  ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  elevated  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  impressions,  as  when  under  the 
influence  of  overpowering  emotion;  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  the  spirit,  as  when  the  sold,  unconscious  of 
sensible  objects,  is  supposed  to  contemplate  heavenly 
mysteries. 

Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecatat'/.  Dnjflen. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasij  of  love.  S/ial:. 

2.  Excessive  and  overmastering  joy  or  enthusiasm ; 
rapture;  enthusiastic  delight. 

He  nn  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecutas'/.  Milton. 

3.  Violent  distraction  of  mind  ;  violent  emotion  ;  ex- 
cessive grief  or  anxiety;  insanity;  madness.     {_Obs.^ 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Shak. 

Our  words  will  but  increase  his  ecstasy.     Marloiic. 

4.  {Med.)  A  state  which  consists  in  total  suspension 
of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  largely  of  men- 
tal power.  The  body  is  erect  and  inflexible ;  the  pul- 
sation and  breathing  are  not  affected.  Mayne. 

Ec'Bta-sy,  v.  t.  To  fill  with  ecstasy,  or  with  rapture 
or  enthusiasm.     [06.^.] 

The  most  ^TTsfcfAiV'/ order  of  holy  .  .  .  spirits.    .Ter.  Taylor. 

Ec-Btat'lC  (Sk-statlk),  a.  [Gr.  eieoroTiKo?,  fr.  ef itrra- 
vat :  cf.  V.  ezt'itifjue.  See  EcsTASV,  ?;.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  caused  by,  ecstasy  or  excessive  emotion ;  of  the 
nature,  or  in  a  state,  of  ecstasy  ;  as,  ecstatic  gaze  ;  an 
ecstatic  spirit ;  ecstatic  trance. 

This  ecstatic  fit  of  love  and  jealousy.     JIammond. 

2.  Delightful  beyond  measure  ;  rapturous  ;  ravishing ; 
&n.  ecstntir  bliss  or  joy. 

Ec-stat'lc,  n.    An  enthusiast.     \_R.']  Gauden. 

Ec-sUt'lc-al  (fk-BtSt'I-kr/l),  a.     1.  Ecstatic. 

Bp.  StiUingfleet. 

2.  Ti-nding  to  external  objects.     [7?,]  Sorris. 

Ec  Stat'lc-al-ly.  adv.     Rapturously  ;  ravishingly. 

Ect-  (ekt-),  Ec'tO-  (Sk'ti^-),  [Gr.  cVtos  outside.]  A 
combining  form  signifying  without,  outxiite,  erfi'mnl. 

Ec'tad  (Sk'tJUl),  adv.  lEct-  +  L.  ad  towards.] 
(Anal.)  Toward  the  outside  or  surface ;  — opposed  to 
entad.  B.  G.  Wifder. 

EC'tal  fSk'tal),  a.  [See  Ecx-.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  situated  near,  the  surface  ;  outer ;  —  oppo-sed  to 
^ntal.  Ti.  G.  Wddrr. 

llEc-ta'al-a  ^^k-ta'zhT-i),  n.  [NL.  See  EcTASis.] 
{3fed. )  A  diUt.itjon  of  a  hollow  organ  or  of  a  canal. 

II  Ec'la-Sls  I  ek'tA-sTs),  n.  [L.,  f r.  Gr.  «To<ny ;  «  out 
-|-  Ttivttf  to  btretch.]  {Pros.)  The  lengthening  of  a  syl- 
lable from  hhort  to  long. 

Ec-ten'tal  (6k-tSn'tal),  a.  [Gr.  eVros  outside  -f  eVrd? 
iiwide.^  (Biol.)  lieUiting  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
two  primitive  (ienii  layers,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  ; 
as,  the  ^'' fctfutnl  line"  or  line  oi  juncture  of  the  two 
layers  in  tlr-  segmetitatJon  of  the  ovum.         C  S.  Minnl. 

Ec'ter-on  (5k't6r-rm).  n.  [See  EcT-.]  {Anat.)  Tlie 
external  layer  of  the  nkin  and  niucous  membranes  ;  epi- 
Mw'liiim;  ecderon.  —  Ec'ter-ODlc  (-5n'Tk),  o. 


Ec-telh'mold  (ek-tPth'moid),  a.  [Ect-  -\-  etfimoid.1 
{Anat.)  Kxt-»-nial  tu  thf  ethmoid  ;  prefrontal. 

II  Ec-UOip'sls  tek-thllp'=is),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cVeAti//ts, 
fr.  tKdMfifiv  to  squeeze  out.]  1.  The  dropping  out  or 
suppression  from  a  word  of  a  consonant,  with  or  without 
a  vowel. 

2-  {Lat.  Pros.)  The  elision  of  a  final  m,  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  before  a  word  beginning  wit.i  a  vowel. 

II  Ec'tho-re'tim  (5k'th6-re'iim),n./7)/.  Ecthorea  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eV^pwo-xtic  to  leap  out ;  ck  out  -\-  QpuiOKnv, 
Bopelv,  to  leap,  dart.]  {Zool.)  The  slender,  hollow  tliread 
of  a  nettling  cell  or  cnida.  See  Nettling  cell.  [Written 
also  ecfhoraum.'] 

II  Ec-thy'ma  (ek-thi'ma  or  5k'thT-ma),  n.  ;  pi.  Ec- 
THYMATA  (-thiui'a-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixevfia.  pimple,  fr. 
€k6v€i.v  to  break  out.]  {Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption, 
consisting  of  large,  round  pustules,  upon  an  indurated 
and  inflamed  base.  Dunglison. 

Ec'tO-  (ek'to-).    See  Ecx-. 

Ec't0-blast{ek'tt-blast),7t.  [EctO'-\-Gv.  pAoirrosbud, 
germ.]  {Biol.)  {a)  The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm; 
the  epiblast ;  the  ectoderm.  (6)  The  outer  envelope  of 
a  cell ;  the  cell  wall.  Agassiz. 

W  Ec'to-bron'chl-um  (-br5n'kT-um),  n.  :  pi.  Ecto- 
nRONcmA(-a).  [NL.  See  EcTO-,aud  Bronxhia.]  (.-Iria/.) 
One  of  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  main  bronchi  in  the 
lungs  of  birds. 

Ec'to-cu-nel-form  (-kiS-ne'r-fSrm),  1  n.   lEcto-  -|-  cu- 

EC'tO-CU^nl-form  (-ku'nt-fomi),  (  7tei/orni,  cuni- 
/o7-it>.'\  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  See 
Cuneiform. 

Ec'tO-cyst  (ek'to-sTst),  n.  {Ecto-  +  Gr.  kuo-tis  blad- 
der.]    {Zool.)  The  outside  covering  of  the  Bryozoa. 

Ec'tO-derm(6k'to-derm),  7i.  lEclo--\--derm.'\  {Biol.) 
{a)  The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm ;  epiblast. 


Ectoderm.    Transverse  section  through  a  chick  embryo  of  the 

second  day  (alter  Kolliker).     x  WJ 

a  Neurenteric  Tnbo  :  h   Nntochord  :  r  Ectoderm  or  Epiblast : 

d  Endoderni  or  Ilypohlast  ;  c  Mesoderm  or  Mcsrihlast  :  /  Body 

Cavity  ;  tj  Wolffian  Duct ;  li  Primitive  Aortu  ;  i  Protovertebra. 

(6)  The  external  skin  or  outer  layer  of  an  animal  or  idant, 
this  being  formed  in  an  animal  from  the  epiblast.  See 
III  list,  of  Blastoderm. 

Ec  to-der'mal  (-der'mrfl),  1  n.     {Biol.)  Of  or  relating 

Ec'tO-der'mlc  (-der'mik),  1      to  the  ectoderm. 

Ec  to-lec'i-thal  (ek'tt-les'I-tlu/l),  a.  [Ecto-  4-  Gr. 
\€Ki6o<;  the  yolk  of  au  egp.]  {Biol.)  Having  the  food 
yolk,  at  the  commencement  of  segmentation,  in  a  periph- 
eral position,  and  the  cleavage  process  confined  to  the 
center  of  the  egg ;  as,  ectolecithal  ova. 

Ec'tO-mere  (6k'to-mer),  n.  [Ecto-  +  -mere.']  (Biol.) 
The  more  trausparr^ut  cells,  wliich  finally  become  exter- 
nal, in  many  segmeuting  ova.  as  those  of  mammals. 

Ec'tO-par'a-Slte  (-par'a-slt),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  pai-aslte 
which  lives  on  the  exterior  of  animals ;  —  opposed  to 
emlopiir'i.-<ite.  — Ec'tO-par'a-Sit'lc  (-sTt'Tk),  a. 

II  Bc-to'pl-a  (ek-to'pT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ik  out  -|- 
TOTTos  jdace.]  {Med.)  A  morbid  displacement  of  parts, 
especially  such  as  is  congenital ;  as,  ectopia  of  the  heart, 
or  of  tlie  bladder. 

Ec-top'ic  (5k-top'ik),  a.  {Med.)  Out  of  place;  con- 
genitnlly  displaced  ;  as,  an  ectopic  organ. 

Ec'tO-plasm  (ek'to-piaz'm),  71.  [Ecto-  -f  Gr.  nXda-fj-a 
form.]  (Biol.)  ((7)  The  outer  transparent  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm in  a  developing  ovum,  {b)  The  outer  hyaline 
layer  of  protoplasm  in  a  vegetable  cell,  {c)  The  ectosarc 
of  a  protozoan. 

EC'tO-plaS'tlC  (-plas'tlk),  a.  [Ecto-  +  Gr.  irKdoaeiv 
to  mold.]     Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  ectoplasm. 

II  Ec'tO-proc'ta  (-prSk'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ckto? 
outside  -f-  TrpoiKToi;  the  anus.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  Bryo- 
zoa in  which  the  anus  lies  outside  the  circle  of  tentacles. 

Ec'tO-py  (^k'to-pv),  n.     {Med.)  Same  as  Ectopia, 

Ect-Or^gan-lsm  '(6kt-6r'gffn-Tz'm),  ?!.  [Ect-  +  or- 
ganism.]    (Biol.)  An  external  parasitic  organism. 

Eo'tO-aarc  (^k'tS-sark),  n.  lEcto-  +  Gr.  adp^,  trap- 
icos,  flesh.]  {Biol.)  The  semisolid  external  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm in  some  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  ainteba  ; 
ectoplasm  ;  exoplasm. 

Ec-toa'te-al  (fk-tSs'te-al),  a,  {Pftysiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiiint;  U>  f<tost(i.sis  ;  as,  ecioateal  ossitication. 

II  Ec^tOS-to'sls  (ek'tSs-to'sts),  n.  [NL.  See  EcT-,and 
OsTosis.]  {Phy-<iiol.)  A  process  of  bone  formation  in 
which  ossification  takes  place  in  the  perichondrium  and 
either  surrounds  or  gradually  replaces  the  c.nrtilage. 

Ec'tO-ZO'lc  (ek'to-zo'Tk),  a.     (Zool.)  See  Epizoic. 

llEc'to-zo'on  (-5n),  7i.  ;/>/.  Ectozoa(-A).  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
eicTo?  outside  4   ^woi-  au  animal.]     {Zool.)  See  Epizo^n. 

II  Ec-tro'pl-on  {$k-tro'pl-5n),  «.  _  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixTpo- 
TTiof,  Ir.  tfCTpoTTo?  a  turning  aside  ;  ck  from  -f-  Tpf-rrew  to 
turn.]     (Mr,i.)  An  unnatural  evcrsion  of  the  eyelids. 

II  Ec-tro'pl-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.]  {Med.)  Same  as  Ec- 
tropion. 

Eo-trot'ic  (ek-trSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^rpuTiKoc  for  abor- 
tion ;  f«  out  -f-TiTptoffxeiy  to  wound,  cause  mischief  to.] 
(Med.)  Having  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  development 
of  anything,  especially  of  a  disease. 

Ec'ty-pal  {Ck'tt-p«l).  (7.  [L. /■(■/.»//*».?  worked  in  high 
rfdief,  Gr.  iVrvn-ot ;  e«  out  +  tuttos  stamp,  figure.  See 
Typk.J  Copii-d,  reprodviced  as  a  molding  or  cast,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  original  model. 

Ec'typo  (Pk'tip),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ertyjir.     See  Ectypal.] 

1.  ((.'tasstcal  Archicol.)  (a)  A  copy,  aa  in  pottery,  of  an 
artist's  origimU  work.  Hence:  (h)  A  work  sculptured 
in  relief,  us  a  cameo,  or  in  bas-relief  (in  this  sense  used 
loosely). 


2.  A  copy  from  an  original ;  a  type  of  something  that 
has  previously  existed. 

.Sr.uK' rt'gardi-d  liim  [Klopstock]  as  an  cctype  ul  tUc  ancient 
prophets.  Eu,j,  Cue. 

Ec'ty-pOg'ra-phy  (?k'tT-p5g'ra-fj?  or  Ek'tt-),  n.  [Ec- 
type  -\-  -graphy.']  A  method  of  etching  in  wliich  the  de- 
sign upon  tin*  [ilate  is  produced  in  relief. 

Ec'U-men'lc  (fk'ii-mgn'Ik),  1  a.    [L.  oecumenicns.  Gr. 

Ec'u-men'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  o'lKou/xeyiKos  ;  fr.  o^Kou- 
fieVi7  (sc,  yij)  the  inhabited  world,  fr.  oiKtlvto  inh.ibit, 
from  otKos  house,  dwelling.  See  Economy.]  General ; 
universal;  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  that  which  concerns 
the  whole  church  ;  as,  an  ecumenical  council.  [Written 
also  cecumenicai.'\ 

Ecumenical  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  by  the  popes.  ~ 
Ecumenical  council,    bee  under  Council. 

Ec'u-rie  (ek'u-ry),  n.    [F.    See  Equeret.]    A  stable. 

Ec'ze-ma  (5k'ze-ma),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  c«^e/ia;  U 
out  -f  fete  to  boil.]  (Med.)  An  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  redness  and 
itching,  an  eruption  of  small  ves^icles,  and  the  discharge 
of  a  watery  exudation,  which  often  dries  up,  leaving  the 
skin  covered  with  crusts ;  —called  also  tetter,  milk  crust, 
and  .w//  rheum. 

Ec-zem'a-tous  {5k-zem'a-tus),  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining 
to  eczema  ;  having  the  characteristics  of  eczema. 

-ed  (-Sd).  The  termination  of  the  past  participle  of 
regular,  or  weak,  verbs;  also,  of  analogous  participial 
adjectives  from  nouns ;  as,  pigmentet/;  talentet/. 

E-da'CiOUS    (e-da'shus),    a.       [L.    edax,    edacis,    fr. 

edere  to  eat.]     Given  to  eating;  voracious;  devouring. 

Swallowed  in  the  depths  of  cflacioua  Time.         Cuii;/li^. 

—  E-da'cious-ly,  adv.  —  E-da'cious-ness.  n. 

E-dacl-ty  (e-d5s'i-ty),  7t.  [L.  edacitas.]  Greedi- 
ness; voracity;  ravenousness  ;  rapacity.  Bacon. 

Ed'da  (ed'da),  n. ;  pi.  Eddas  (-daz).  [Icel.,  lit. 
great-grandmother  (i.  e.,  of  Scandinavian  poetry),  so 
called  by  Bishop  Brynjiilf  Sveinsson,  who  brought  it 
again  to  light  in  1043.]  The  religious  or  mythological 
book  of  the  old  Scandinavian  tribes  of  German  origin, 
containing  two  collections  of  Sagas  (legends,  myths)  of 
the  old  northern  gods  and  heroes. 

0^"^  There  are  two  Eddas.    The  older,  consisting  of  39 

?oeni3,  was  reduced  to  writing  from  oral  tradition  iu 
celand  between  1050  and  113;).  The  younger  or  )>>-ose 
Eilda,  called  also  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  is  the  work  of  sev- 
eral writers,  tliougli  usually  ascribed  to  Snorri  Sturlesou. 
who  was  born  in  1178. 

Ed-da'ic  (gd-da'tk),  Ed'dlc  (6d'dTk),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Eddas;  resembling  tlie  Eddas. 

Ed'der  (ed'der),  n.  [See  Adder.]  {Zool.)  An  adder 
or  serpent.     [Prov.  Eiig.]  Wright. 

Ed'der,  ??.  [AS.  edor  hedge,  fence;  akin  to  etar.] 
Flexible  wood  worked  into  the  top  of  liedge  stakes,  to 
bind  them  together.     [Obs.'\  Tttsser. 

Ed'der,  v.  t.  To  bind  the  top  by  interweaving  edder  ; 
as,  to  edder  a  liedge.     [Ohs.'\ 

Ed^dish  (-dish),  n.  [AS.  e<lisc  ;  cf.  AS.  pref.  erf-  again, 
anew.  Cf.  Eddy, and  Arrish.]  Aftermath;  also,  stubble 
and  stubble  field.     See  Arrish.     [Eng.l 

Ed'does  (ed'doz).  n.  jit.  (Bot.)  Tlie  tubers  of  Coloca- 
sia  antiipiorinn.     See  Taro. 

Ed'dy  (Sd'd^),  n.  ;  pi.  Eddies  (-dTz).  [Prob.  fr.  Icel. 
iSa;  cf.  Icel.  pref.  iS-  back,  AS.  ed-,  OS.  \dug-,  ORG. 
ita-;  Goth,  id-.]  1.  A  current  of  air  or  water  running 
back,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  main  current. 

2.  A  current  of  water  or  air  moving  iu  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  a  whirlpool. 

And  smiling:  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.       Dryden. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play.    Addison. 

Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  eddy  winds.  Dryden. 

Ed'dy,  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eddied  (Sd'dTd) ;  jj.  pr. 
&  rb,  71.  Eddying.]  To  move  as  an  eddy,  or  as  in  an 
eddy  ;  to  move  in  a  circle. 

Eddying  round  nnd  round  they  sink.     Wonhxvorth. 

Ed'dy,  V.  t.     To  collect  as  into  an  eddy,     [i?.] 
The  circling  nmuntains  fihiu  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm.        Thnnunn. 

II  E'del-welss  (a'dgl-vls).  w.     [G.,  fr.  edcl  noble  -j- 
uei.^s    white.]       {Bof.)    A    little,    perennial,         » 
white,  woolly  plant  {Lrontopodinm  alpinuni),     ^V\?  ? 
growing  at  high  elevations  in  the  Alps.  ^■^j.-'^ 

E-de'ma  (e-de'ma),?!.   [NL,]  {Med.)  Sa.me'^^ 
as  (Edema. 

E-dem'a-tous  (o-dSm'a-tus),  or  Edem'a- 
tose'  (-to.^'),  a.    (Med.)  Same  as  O^dematods. 

E'den    (e'dtn),    n.     [Heb.    eden    delight, 
pleasure  ;   also,  a  place  of  pleasure,  Eden.] 

The    garden    where    Adam    and    Eve    first    ^^^ _ 

dwelt;  hence,adelightful  region orresidence.    "*"" 

E-den'iC  (t-d5n'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eden ; 
paradisaic.     *'  Edenic  joys."  Mrs.  Browning. 

E'den-ite  (e'den-it).  v.  [From  EdenyWU^  N.  Y".] 
{Miv.)  A  v.irifty  (if  aiuphibole.     See  Amphidolk. 

E'den-ized  (eM-'u-izd),  a.  Admitted  to  a  state  of 
paradii^aic  happiness.     [A'.]  Datnes{Wit''s  Pilgr.), 

E-den'tal  (e-dCn'tfll),  a.  See  Edentate,  «.  —  n. 
{ZoiJ.)  One  of  the  Edentata. 

£-den'tal-ous  (-us),  a.    See  Edentate,  a. 

II  Eden-ta'ta  (e'den-ta'tA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nout.  pi. 
from  L.  edi'i/tiitu.'!,  p.  p.  of  eilen- 
tare  to  render  toothless  ;  r  out 
4-  den.t,  dentis,  tooth.]  (Zn'ol.) 
An  order  of  mammals  including 
the  armadillos,  sloths,  and  ant- 
eaters; —  called  also  .Bn//ff.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  rarely  tlevel- 
oped.and  in  some  groups  all  the 
teetli  are  lacking. 

E-den'tate    (t-iir-u'tU),   a. 

1.  Destitute  of  teeth;  as,  an 
edejitale  quadruped  .   an  edentate  leaf. 

2.  {Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Edentata. 
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Irden'tate  (e-den'tiit),  «.  (Zool.)  One  of  tlin  Krlen- 
tata. 

E-den'ta-ted  {e-d«u'ta-ted),  c. 
Sainu  iia  Khentate,  k. 

E'den-ta'tlon  (G'den-ta'Hliun), 
n.     A  deiniviuf,' of  tutith.     [/.'.) 

Corkr/iini. 

E-den'tU-lOUB  (e-dSii'tu-irin; 
135),  </.  \_L.  a/e/Uutit.s;  f  uut -f 
.</e?(A-,  linids,  tuutli.J     Toothless. 

Edge  (ej),  H.  [OK.  t'ii,  efjge^ 
AS.  f'f/;  akin  to  OlIG.  ckka^  G. 
•ecke,  Icel.  4&  Sw.  /■iV,'/,  l^an.  r'/,  and 
to  L,  acips^  Gr.  olkiJ  puhit,  Skr.  urri 
edge.  Vl-  Cf.  Ego,  v.  /.,  Kaoek, 
EARSpikeof  corn,  Acute.]  1.  Tlio 
thin  cutting  side  of  tho  bladu  of  au 
instrument ;  as,  the  eilgr  of  an  ax, 
Juiife,  fiword,  or  scythe.  Hence, 
figuratively,  thatwhicli  cuts  as  au 
edge  does,  or  wounds  dcfply,  etc. 

He  which  Imth  the  Mhurp  swonl  with 
Xvo  edges.  k<r.\i.\-i.  An  Edentate.  The  Two- 

blunder,  („^.,j     ^iit-entcr     {('y- 

Whusc  cdijc  is  sharper  tliiui  tlie  Bword.      ciathurus  iliductylus}. 
Stidk. 

2.  Any  sharp  terminating  border  ;  a  margin  ;  a  briuk  ; 
extreme  verge  ;  as,  the  eilge  of  a  table,  a  precipice. 

Upon  the  c/yc  of  yonder  coppice.  Shak. 

In  worst  extremes,  and  ou  the  periloua  edge 
Of  buttU'.  Milton. 

Pursue  even  to  the  very  edgr  uf  destruction.     Sir  W.  Srott. 

3.  Sharpness  ;  readiness  or  fitness  to  cut ;  keenness  ; 
iutenseness  of  desire. 

Tlie  lull  ril'f  of  nur  indignation.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Denth  and  persecution  lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if 

■we  do  not  set  un  tdgi:  upon  them  by  uurlcara  and 'by  our  yice9. 

Jer.  Tui/lur. 

4.  Tlie  border  or  part  adjacent  to  the  line  of  division  ; 
th(^  beginning  or  early  part ;  as,  in  the  edge  of  evening, 
*'0n  tlie  edge  of  wiutt-r."  Millon. 

Edge  Joint  (CV//-;).),  a  joint  formed  bytwoed^es  making 
a  corner.  —  Edge  miU.  a  crusliin^'  or  grinding  mill  in  which 
"the  stones  roll  around  nn  tlu-lr  i-dt^ts,  on  a  level  circular 
"bed;  —  used  for  uriu  and  :is  an  oil  mill.  Called  also  Chil- 
ian mill.  —Edge  molding  {Arr/i.),  ;i  molding  whose  section 
is  made  up  of  two  curvi-s  nintiuv;  in  an  angle.  —  Edge 
jrtane.  (a)  iCnrp.)  A  plain- t'lT  iMJ^'iiiix  boards.  (/')  {>iliijr.- 
vwkiiuj)  A  plane  for  ^'il^iiit^  Mnlrs.  Edge  play,  a  kind  of 
swordplay  in  which  binksuonls  ur  cutlasses  are  used, 
and  the  edge,  rather  tliau  tiiti  point,  is  employed.— Edge 
Tail.  (Railroad)  (a)  A  rail  set  on  edge  ;  —applied  to  a  rail 
•of  more  depth  than  width.  (''»  A  guard  rail  by  the  side  of 
the  maiu  rail  at  a  switch.  Kniijlit.  —  Edge  railway,  a  rail- 
way having  the  rails  set  ou  edge.  —  Edge  atone,  a  curb- 
stone.—  Edge  tool.  ('/)  Any  tool  or  instrnnn-nt  haviiijg  a 
aharp  edge  uitended  for  rutting.  il»  A  t"ol  fnr  forming 
■or  dressing  an  edge;  an  edging  tn-.l.  —To  be  on  edge,  to  be 
•eager,  impatient,  or  anxious.  -  To  set  tho  teeth  on  edge,  to 
■cause  a  disagreeable  tingling  .sfiis:itinn  in  tlie  teeth,  as 
toy  bringing  acids  into  contact  witli  them.  Bacun. 

Edge  (ej),  V.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Edged  (ejd) ;  p.  pr. 
&,  rb.  11.  Edging.]  1.  To  furnish  with  au  edge  as  a 
"tool  or  weapon ;  to  sharpen. 

To  ef/gr  her  champion's  sword.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  shape  or  dress  the  edge  of,  as  with  a  tool. 

3.  To  furnish  witli  a  fringe  or  border ;  as,  to  edge  a 
-dress ;  to  e<lge  a  garden  witli  box. 

llills  \vliu>-e  tops  were  edijcd  witli  groves.  Popp. 

4.  To  make  sharp  or  keen,  tiguratively ;  to  incite;  to 
•exasperate  ;  to  goad  ;  to  urge  or  egg  on.     \_Obs.'\ 

By  such  reasunings,  the  simple  were  bUudcd,  and  tlie  mali- 
cious 'dged.  Jlayward. 

B.  To  move  by  little  and  little  or  cautiously,  as  by 
pressing  forward  edgewise ;  as^edging  their  chairs  for- 
wards. Locke. 

Edge,  V.  i.  1.  To  move  sideways ;  to  move  gradually  ; 
as,  edge  along  this  way. 

2.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind. 

1  must  P'^ycup  on  a  point  nT  wind.  Dr'/deri. 

To  edge  away  or  off  (AVn//. ),  to  increase  the  distance 
gradually  from  the  shore,  vessel,  or  other  object.  —  To 
■edge  down  iXatU.\  to  approach  by  slow  degrees,  as  when 
a  sailing  vessel  approat-lies  an  object  in  an  obliipie  direc- 
tion from  the  windward.  —  To  edge  in,  to  get  in  edgewise  ; 
to  get  in  by  degrees.  —  To  edge  in  with,  as  witli  a  coast 
or  vessel  {Aaui.)^  to  advance  gradually,  but  not  directly, 
toward  it. 

£dgen)One'  (Sj'bou'),  «•     Same  as  Aitchbone. 

Edge'less.  a.  Without  an  edge  ;  nut  sharp;  bluut ; 
-obtu.se  ;  as,  au  edgele.ss  sword  or  weapon. 

EdgeUong  (Sj'lSug;  115),  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
the  edge.     [C'&s.] 

Three  hundred  thousand  pieces  have  you  stuck 
EdfjdoDg  into  tlie  ground.  B.  Jonson. 

Edge^shOt  (Sj'sh5t),  a.  {Carp.)  Having  an  edge 
planed,  —  s;ud  of  aboard.  Knight. 

Edge'ways  (Sj'waz),  [  adr,    "With  the  edge   towards 

Edge'wlse  (Sj'wiz),  )  anything  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge. 

Glad  to  j;et  in  a  word,  as  tlicy  eay,  edgeivni/s.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Edg'lng  (Sj'Tng),  H.  1.  That  which  forms  an  edge 
■or  border,  as  the  fringe,  trimming,  etc.,  of  a  garment, 
or  a  border  in  a  garden.  Drydev. 

2.  The  operation  of  shaping  or  dressing  the  edge  of 
anything,  as  of  a  piece  of  metal. 

Edging  machine,  a  machine  tool  with  a  revolving  cutter, 
for  ffressing  edges,  as  of  boards,  or  metal  plates,  to  a  pat- 
tern or  templet. 

Edg'lng-ly,  rtrfr.     Gradually;  gingerly.     [R.} 

Edg'y  (6j'y),  a.  [From  Edge.]  1.  Easily  irritated  ; 
aharp  ;  as,  an  edgy  temper. 

2.  (Fine  Ar/.s)  Having  some  of  the  forms,  such  as 
<3rapery  or  the  like,  too  sharply  defined.  '*  An  edgy  style 
of  sculpture."  Hazlitt. 


Edh  (oth),  n.  The  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  3, 
capital  form  D.  It  is  .simnded  an  "  English  (h  in  a  fiim- 
ihtr  word  :  o3er,  othrr,  du-^.  dotli.'*  Man  h. 

Ed'I-bll'l-ty  (Gd'I-bll'I-Ly),  n.  SuitablcncMS  for  being 
eaten  ;  edibleiirsH, 

Ed'l-ble  {<'d'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  edihilis^  fr.  edere  to  eat. 
See  Eat. J  Fit  to  be  eaten  aw  food  ;  eatable;  esculent; 
af),  rilihlt:  flrtlu-K.     liacav.^ii.     Anything  cdil)le. 

Edible  bird's  neat.  See  liiUD^s  NEST,  '.!.  — Edible  crab 
i/^nul.i,  any  tsixM.-ies  of 
nab  UHcd  a.s  food,  esp. 
the  Aliieriraii  bliu)  crab  f' 
U:allni<-rt>sh,islatii!i).  See 
Craii.  Edible  frog  (Zn- 
o/.i,  the  common  Eu- 
ropean frog  {Jitma  c.sfii- 
ifiitiDy  used  as  tood.  - 
Edible  snail  (Zo'ul.),  any 
fsiiail  Used  as  tood,  thp. 
J/i/ir  }>"iiiii(i(i  and  2J.  us- 
pcr-S'i  ui  Kuiope. 

Ed'i-blO-nesS,  71.  Suit- 
ableness for  being  eaten. 


bird 


Edible    liird'H    N.-:l.    wit 
iCulluraUfi  ui<liji'-'i)- 

E'dlct  (u'tllkt),  71.  [L.  edictuin,  fr.  edicere,  edictum^ 
to  declare,  proclaim ;  e  out  -\~  diccre  to  Bay  :  cf.  F.  edit. 
See  Diction.]  A  public  command  or  onlinance  by  the 
sovereign  power  ;  the  proclamation  of  a  law  made  by  an 
absolute  authority,  as  if  by  the  very  act  of  announce- 
ment; a  decree;  aB^  the  edicts  of  the  Komau  emperors; 
the  edicts  of  the  French  monarch. 

It  fitanda  as  an  edict  in  destiny.  Sliak. 

Edict  of  Nantes  {Frnirh  Ili.'^t.),  an  edict  iesuod  hy  Henry 
IV.  (A.  D.  15:)ri),  giving  toleration  to  Protcra.ints.  Its 
revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  (x.  D.  IfiSO)  was  follo\M-d  by  ter- 
rible persecutions  and  the  expatriation  of  thousands  of 
French  Protestants. 

Syn.  — Decree;  proclamation;  law;  ordinance;  stat- 
ute ;  rule  ;  order ;  manifesto ;  command.    See  Law. 

E-dlc'tal  (^-dTk't'/l),  If.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
edicts;  as,  the  Roman  cdictal  law. 

Ed'1-Il-cant  t^d'I-ft-krtut  or  e-JTf'T-),  a.  [L,  aedifi- 
cans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  aedificare.  See  Edipy.]  Build- 
ing ;  constructing.     [A'.]  Dugard. 

Ed'i-Il-ca'tlon  (5d'T-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  aedijicatio: 
cf.  F.  edification.  See  Ekify.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  edifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  edified  ;  a  building  up,  especially  in 
a  moral  or  spiritual  sense ;  moral,  intellectual,  or  spirit- 
ual improvement;  instruction. 

The  assured  edijlcation  of  his  church,      Bp.  Hall. 

Out  of  thesp  mucn/inrs  I  shall  supply  the  town  with  wlmt 
may  tend  t()  their  vthjicitioii.  Adths'in. 

2.  A  building  or  e-lifice.     [0&.^.]  Bullokar, 

Ed'i-fl-ca'lO-ry  (ed't-fi-kato-rj?  or  e-dTf'T-ka^),  a. 
Tending  to  edification.  Bp.  JIall. 

Ed'i-ilce  (Sd'i-fis),  n.  [L.  aedifcitnuy  fr.  aedificare: 
cf.  ¥.  edifice.  See  Edify.]  A  building;  a  structure; 
an  architectural  fabric  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  elegant 
houses,  and  other  large  buildings;  as,  a  palace,  a  church, 
a  statehouse. 

Ed'i-fl'clal  (-fTsh'rtl),  a.  [L.  aedificialis.l  Pertain- 
ing to  an  edifice  ;  structural. 

Ed'i-fi'er  (6d'T-fi'er),  «.     1.  One  who  builds.     [O65.] 

2.  One  who  edifies,  builds  up,  or  strengthens  another 
by  mural  or  religious  instruction. 

Ed'i-fy  (-fl),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Edified  (-fid);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Edifying.]  [F.  edifier,  L.  ucdijh-are;  aedes 
a  building,  house,  orig.,  a  fireplace  (akin  to  Gr.  aiSeii'to 
burn,  Skr.  idh  to  kindle,  OHG.  eit  funeral  pile,  AS.  a'/, 
Olr.  aed  fire)  -^-/acere  to  make.  See  Fact,  -fy.]  1.  To 
build  ;  to  construct.     {ArchaicJ 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified.  Spenser. 

2.  To  instruct  and  improve,  especially  in  m.oral  and 
religious  knowledge  ;  to  teach. 

It  does  not  appear  prcibahlo  that  our  dispute  fabout  mimclrs] 
wuuld  either  <.'/(/y  or  enlighten  the  public.  Ui'-bun. 

3.  To  teach  or  persuade.  [06.s.]  Bacon. 
Ed'i-fy,  V.  i.  To  improve.  [7?.]  Siri/l. 
Ed'i-Iy'ing  (-fi'Tng),  o.     Instructing;  improving;  as, 

an  edifying  conversation.  —  Ed'i-fy'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Ed'i- 
fy  ing-ness,  n, 

E'^e  (eMil),  n.  [L.  aedills:  cf.  F.  edile.  Cf.  ir':DiLE.] 
{liom.  Antiq.)  See  .^dile. 

E'dile-ship,  n.    The  office  of  redile.  T.Arnold. 

Ed'ing  ton-ito  (Sd'Tng-tun-It),  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish 
white  /.eiililic  mineral,  in  tetragonal  crystals.  It  is  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  ahnuina  and  baryta. 

Ed'it  (ed'it),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Edited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Editing.]  [F.  editcr,  or  L.  editus,  p.  p.  of  edere  to 
give  out,  put  forth,  publish  ;  e  out  +  dare  to  give.  See 
Date  a  point  of  time.]  To  superintend  the  publication 
of  ;  to  revise  and  prepare  for  publication;  to  select,  cor^ 
rect,  arrange,  etc.,  the  matter  of,  for  publication  ;  as,  to 
edit  a  newspaper. 

Philosophical  treatises  which  have  never  been  cdit'-d.  Enfidd. 

E-dl'tlon  (e-dtsh'un).  n.  [L.  editio,  fr.  edere  to  pub- 
lish :  cf.  F.  edition.  See  Edit.]  1.  A  liter.iry  work 
edited  and  published,  as  by  a  certain  editor  or  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  ;  as,  a  good  e(/i7t07i  of  Chaucer,  Chalmers' 
edition  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  a  work  printed  and 
published  ;it  one  time  ;  as,  the  first  edition  was  soon  sold. 

II  fi'di'tion'  de  luxe'  (a'de^sySN'  de  luks')-  [F.]  See 
Luxe. 

E-di'tlon-er  (e-dTsh'iin-er),  v.     An  editor.     {Obs."] 

Ed'i-tor  (6d'T-ter),  n.  [L..  that  which  produces,  from 
e*^/er(!  to  publish  :  cf.  F.  cdi/eur.']  One  who  edits;  esp.,  a 
person  who  prepares,  .superintends,  revises,  and  corrects 
a  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  etc.,  for  publication. 

Ed'i-tO'rl-al  (Sd'I-to'rwd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  editor;  written  or  sanctioned  by  an  editor;  as,  edito- 
rial labors  ;  editorial  remarks. 

Edl-to'rl-al.  ".  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  ;  an  editorial  article  ;  an  article  published  as  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  editor. 


One  of  the  Edriophthalma  (Amjihitfioii  mocu- 
iata).     X  \}i 


Ed'1-to'rl-al-ly  (Sd'T-tcKrl-aldy;,  ndv.     Li  the  manner 

or  charataer  of  un  editor  or  of  an  editorial  article. 

Ed'i'tor-Shlp  (CdT-ttr-Hhlp),  n.  The  office  or  charge 
of  ail  edit<jr  ;  care  and  BUi>erintendencc  of  a  publication. 

Ed'1-tress  (5d'I-tr6b)^  n.     A  lemalo  editor. 

E-dit'u-ate  (e-dlfu-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  acditufitus,  p.  p. 
(if  nfditmirc,  fr.  L.  acdiluus  a  t<;nj}»le  warden  ;  aedeji 
building,  temple  -f-  tueri  to  guard.]  To  guard  oh  a 
churchwarden  does.     {Obs."}  J.  Gregory. 

E'dom-ite  (e'dum-it),  71.  One  of  the  de»cendautb  bl 
E«au  or  Edom,  the  brother  of  Jacob  ;  an  Iduniean. 

li  Ed'ri-oph-Uial'ma(ed'rI-5X-thai'mi),n.;?^  [KL.,  fr 
Gr.  fSpatos 
Htcadfast  -f" 
vipBaAfjioq  the  ** 
eye.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of 
Crustacea  in 
whic  h  tlio 
eyes  are  with- 
out stalks  ; 
the  ArtliroK- 
traca.     [Written  also  Kd riophthalmata ."] 

Ed^rl-ODh-thal'mous  (-mfis),  a.  (Zvijl.)  Pertaining 
to  the  Kdiioiditlialina. 

Ed'u-ca-bil'i-ty  (ed'S-ki-bnt-tJ-),  n.    [Cf.  F.  educa- 

bili/f'.']     (Jaj)ability  of  being  educated. 

Ed'U-ca-ble  (Cd'ri-kd-b'l;  l.Tt),  a.  iCf.  F.  idnmble.l 
Capable  of  being  educated.     "  Men  are  educable.^^ 

N.  Arnold. 

Ed'u-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Educated 
(-ka'ted);  7^. /»/-.  &,  rb.  n.  Educating  (-ka'ttng).]  [L. 
edticatu.fj  p.  p.  of  educare  to  bring  up  a  child  phys- 
ically or  mentally,  to  educate,  fr.  educere  to  lead  forth, 
bring  up  (a  child).  Bee  Educe.]  To  bring  up  or  guide 
the  powers  of,  as  a  child  ;  to  develop  and  cultivate, 
whether  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  but  more  com- 
monly limited  to  the  mental  activities  or  senses  ;  to  ex- 
pand, strengthen,  and  discipline,  as  the  mind,  a  faculty, 
etc.;  to  form  and  regulate  the  i>rinciples  and  character 
of  ;  to  prepare  and  fit  for  any  calling  or  business  by  sys- 
tematic instruction;  to  cultivate  ;  to  train;  to  instruct; 
as,  to  educate  a  child ;  to  educate  the  eye  or  the  taste, 

Syn.  —  To  develop ;  instruct ;  teach :  inform ;  en- 
lighten; edify;  bring  up;  train;  breed;  rear;  disci- 
pline; indoctrinate. 

Ed'u-ca'ted  (ed'u-ka'tSd),  a.  Formed  or  developed 
by  education  ;  as,  an  educafid  man. 

Ed'u-ca'Uon  (ed'ti-ka'shiin;  135),  n.  [L.  educatio: 
cf.  F.  education.'}  The  act  or  process  of  educating;  the 
result  of  educating,  as  determined  by  the  knowledge, 
skill,  or  discipline  of  character,  acquired;  also,  the  act 
or  process  of  training  by  a  prescribed  or  customary 
course  of  study  or  discipline ;  as,  an  edticotton  for  the 
bar  or  the  pulpit ;  he  has  finished  his  education. 

To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  tlie  function  which  edu- 
cation has  to  discharge.  //■  S/i'-iicr. 

Syn.  — Education,  Instruction,  TEAcraNG,  Trainiso. 
Breeding.  Education,  properly  a  draning  Jorth,  im- 
plies not  so  much  the  communication  of  knowledge  as 
the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  establislunent  of  the 
principles,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heart.  Instruction 
IS  that  part  of  education  which  furnishes  the  mind  with 
knowledge.  Tearhina  is  the  same,  being  simply  more 
famiUar.  It  is  also  applied  to  practice;  as,  Uachimj  to 
speak  a  language  ;  teaching  a  dog  to  do  tricks.  Training 
is  a  dep.artment  of  education  in  which  the  chief  element 
is  exercise  or  practice  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  facil- 
ity in  any  physical  or  mental  operation.  Brecdiug  com- 
monly relates  to  the  manners  and  outward  conduct. 

Ed^U-ca'tion-al  i-oX),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion. "  His  educational  establishment."  J.  H.  Neirman. 

Ed'U-ca'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  theo- 
ries of,  or  who  advocates  and  promotes,  education. 

Ed'U-ca-tive  (ed'u-kS-ttv  ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  educatif.'] 
Tending  to  educate ;  that  gives  education  ;  as,  an  edUr- 
cadre  process;  an  educative  experience. 

Ed'u-ca'lor  (-ka'ter),  71.  [L.]  One  who  educates  ;  a 
teacher. 

E-duce'  (e-dus').  r.  t.  \imp^  &  p.  p.  Educed  (-dust') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Educing  (-du'fcTng).]  [L.  educere;  e 
out  "h  ducere  to  lead.  See  Duke,]  To  bring  or  draw 
out ;  to  cause  to  appear ;  to  produce  against  counter 
agency  or  hifluence;  to  extract;  to  evolve;  as,toe(iwce 
a  form  from  matter. 

The  eternal  art  edvcimj  good  from  ill.  Pope, 

Thcv  want  to  cducu  and  cultivate  wliat  is  best  and  noblest  in 
thLinBL-lvf-i.  ^I-  Arnold. 

E-du'ci-ble  (e-du'si-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  educed. 

E'duct  (e'diikt),  7i.  [L.  eductum,  fr.  educere.']  That 
which  is  educed,  as  by  analysis.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

E-dUC'tioU(e-dukMmn),  ?:._  [L.  cduc/io.]  The  act  Of 
drawing  out  or  bringing  into  view. 

Eduction  pipe,  and  Eduction  port.  See  Exhaitst  pipe  and 
Exhaust  port,  under  Exhaust,  a. 

E-dUC'tive  (-tlv),  a.   Tending  to  draw  out ;  extractive. 

E-dUC/tor  (-ter),  n.     [L.,  tutor.]     One  who,  or  that 
which,  brings  forth,  elicits,  or  extracts. 
Stimulus  must  be  called  an  edvt.-r  of  vital  ether.    E.  Darrein. 

E-dul'CO-rant  (e-dulHio-rant),  a.  [See  Edulcorate.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  purify  or  to  sweeten  by  removing 
or  corrertint?  aridity  and  acrimony. 

E-dul 'co-rant,  n.     An  edulcorant  remedy. 

E-dul'co-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Edulcorated 
(-ra^tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Edulcorating.]  [L.  e  out 
-|-  dulooratus^  p.  p.  of  dulcorare  to  sweeten,  fr.  dalcor 
sweetness,  fr.  dulcis  sweet:  cf.  F.  edulcorer.^  1.  To 
render  sweet ;  to  sweeten  ;  to  free  from  acidity. 

Succory  . .  .  cdulcnrnt>yl  with  sugar  and  vinegrar.    Evelyn. 

2.  (t^hem.)  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  other  soluble 
substances,  by  washing  ;  to  purify,     [i?.] 

&4ul'CO-ra'tion  (-ra'shun).  n.     [Cf.  F .  Sdulcoration.l 

1,  The  act  of   sweetening  or  edulcorating. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  art  of  freeing  from  acids  or  any  solu- 
ble substances,  by  affusions  of  water.     [/?.] 
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E-duI'co-ra-tive    (e-<iai'ku-r£-tTv),   a.     Tending  to 

Bweeten  mf  purify  by  attusions  ol"  water. 

E-dul'co-ra'tor  (-rater),  n.  A  contrivance  used  to 
supply  small  quantities  of  sweetened  liquid,  water,  etc., 
to  any  uiixture,  or_to  test  tubes,  etc. :  a  dropping  bottle. 

E-daOi-OUS  (e-dulT-us),  a.  [L.  et/u/j^,  fr.  f/crfto  eat.] 
Edible.     [Obs.]     ''Edulious  pulses."       Sir  T.  Brouiif. 

-ee  (-e).  [Formed  on  the  F.  p.  p.  ending  -e,  niasc] 
A  suffix  used,  chiefly  in  law  terms,  in  a  passive  significa- 
tion, to  indicate  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  an  action^ 
or  the  one  to  irhom  an  act  j.s  done  or  on  uhom  a  right  is 
covjffirred  :  aa  in  assignee-,  donff ,  alienee,  grantee,  etc.  It 
is  corrflLitive  to  -or^  the  agent  or  doer. 

Eek,  Eeke  (ek),  v.  t.     See  Eke.     {.Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Eel  I  el),  n.  [AS.  seI;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Dan.  aal, 
Icel.  ft!/,  Sw.  31.}  {Zool.)  An  elongated  fish  of  many 
genera  and  species.  The  common  eels  of  Europe  and 
America  belong  to  the  genus  .4H_«7'//7/a.  The  electrical 
eel  is  a  species  of  Gymnotus.  The  ao  called  vinegar  eel 
is  a  minute  nematode  worm.  See  Conger  eel,  Elec- 
tric EEL,  and  Gymnotus, 


Common  Eel  {Anguilla  vulgaris).    (%) 
Eel'buck'  (el'bukO,  n-    An  eelpot  or  eel  basket, 
Eel'lare'  (el'farO,  n.     \_Eel  -\- fare  a  journey  or  pas- 
sage.]    {Zool.)  A  brood  of  eels.     IProv.  Eifj.} 

Eergrass^  (el'gras^),  7t.     (Bot.)  A  plant  {Zustera  vm- 
rinn  ),  with  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  shallow  bays  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
Eel'-moth  ©r  (el'muth'er),  n.     {Zool.)  The  eelpout. 
Eel'pot'  Cel'pot),  Ji.  A  boxlike  structure  with  funnel- 
shaped  traps  for  catching  eels  ;  an  eelbuck. 

Eel'pour  (el'pouf),  ;i.  [AS.  ^Irpnte.']  (ZonL)  {a)  A 
European  fish  {Zoarces  viviparics),  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing living  y-inne  :  —  called  also  greenhviU\  ytij/'cr, 
bard,  and  Mat 


European  Eelpout  (Zoarces  rii  iyiariM). 

Also,  an  American  species  (Z.  nTigntllaris),  — called 
also  mutton  jisk,  and,  erroneously,  conrjo  eel,  ling,  and 
lamper  eel.  Both  are  e<Hble,  but  of  little  value.  i_b)  A 
fresh-water  fish,  the  burbot. 

Eel'spear'  (el'sper'),  n.  A  spear  with  barbed  forks 
lor  *,pt,-.tring  eels. 

E'en  (en),  adv.    A  contraction  for  even.     See  Even. 

I  hav(?''VH  done  witliyou.  L' Estrange, 

Een  (en),  n.     The  old  plural  of  Eye. 

And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  hie  ren.    Sppnstr. 

E'er  (5r  or  Sr;  277),  adr.  A  contraction  for  ercr.  See 
Ever. 

Ee'rie  (  {e'rT),rt.  [Scotch,  fr.  AS.  etrrA  timid.]  1.  Serv- 

Ee'ry  f  ing  to  inspire  fear,  esp.  a  dre.T.d  of  seeing 
ghosts ;  wild  ;  weird  ;  as,  eerie  stories. 

She  whose  elfin  prancer  spriiiRs 
By  night  to  eeri/  warbHnga.  Terutj/fon. 

2.  Affected  with  fear;  affrighted.  Burns. 

Ee'Tl-ly  *e'rT-ly),  adv.     In  a  strange,  unearthly  way. 

Ee'ri-some  (-sum),  a.     Causing  fear  ;  eerie.     [Seot.} 

Eet  1  ^t  I,  obs.  imp.  of  Eat.  Chancer. 

Ef'fa-ble  (5f'fa-b'l),  a.  [L.  effabilis;  erowt^farito 
spt'ak.]  Capable  of  being  uttered  or  explained;  utter- 
able.  Burrow. 

Ef-face'  (5f-f as'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Effaced  {-fast') ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Effacing  (-fa'sTng).]  [F.  ejf'accr  ;  pref. 
es-  (L.  er)  -}-/f'fefaL-e  ;  prop.,  to  destroy  the  face  or  form. 
See  Face,  and  cf.  Deface.]  1,  To  cause  to  disappear 
(as  anytliing  impressed  or  inscribed  upon  a  surface)  by 
rubbing  out,  striking  out,  etc. ;  to  erase  ;  to  render  illegi- 
ble or  indiscernible ;  as,  to  efface  the  letters  on  a  monu- 
ment, or  the  inscription  on  a  coin. 

2.  To  destroy,  as  a  mental  imjiression  ;  to  wear  away. 

EJTacc  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notions  vul;jarly  re- 
ceived, liacon. 

.Syn.  — Toblot  out ;  expunge  ;  erase;  obliterate;  can- 
cel ;  destroy.  —  Efface.  Deface.  To  deface  is  to  injure 
or  impair  a  figure  ;  to  efface  is  to  rub  out  or  destroy,  so  aa 
to  render  invisible. 

EE-face'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  effaced. 

Ef-face'ment  (-ment),  n.    [Cf.  F.  fffacenient.'}    The 

act  f>f  ellacing;  al-so,  the  result  of  the  act. 

Ef'faB'cl-nate  (6f-fSs'sT-iiat),  v.  f.  [L.  effanrinare.} 
To  rliarni ;  to  bewitch.      \.Obs.\  J/riiuood. 

Ef-faa'cl-na'tlon  (-na'sliun),  n.  [L.  effa.sciiwtio.} 
A  charming ;  state  of  being  bewitched  or  deluded.  {^Olix.} 
EI-lect'(5Mgkt'),  n.  [L.  effWtns^iT.effiarr.effcctum, 
to  ellect ;  ez  -j-  j'acere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  eff'et,  formerly 
also  spelled  f^r/'e/.  See  Fact.]  1.  Execution;  perform- 
ance ;  realization ;  operation ;  as,  the  law  goes  into 
effect  in  May. 

That  no  compimctions  vinitinci  of  nature 

Shak'-  mv  fill  niirno«e,  nor  keen  peace  bttween 

Thf  t7/r^>and  It.  Shak. 

2.  Manifestation ;  exprension  ;  nign. 

All  thelarfC'/nctt 
That  troop  witli  rnajipity.  Shak. 

3.  In  general :  That  which  is  produced  by  an  agent  or 
cause ;  the  event  which  follows  immediately  from  an 
antecedent, called  the  rffw.w;  result;  consequence;  out- 
come; fruit;  as,  the  c^Teci  of  luxnr>'. 

Thcr^ccf  lathe  unfailing  index  of  the  amount  of  the  cnuw. 

W/mveV. 


4.  Impression  left  on  the  mind  ;  sensation  produced. 
Patcliwurk  .  .  .  introduced  for  oratorical  fi/^'.•^    ./.  C  S/iairp. 

The  ijhct  was  hei^'hleued  by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of 
the  place.  **'■  irviny. 

6.  Power  to  produce  results ;  eflflciency ;  force  ;  im- 
portance ;  account ;  as,  to  si)eak  with  effect. 

6.  Consequence  intended  ;  purpose  ;  meaning ;  gen- 
eral intent ;  —  with  to. 

They  epake  to  her  to  that  effect.   2  Chron.  xxxiv.  ^i. 

7.  The  purport  ;  the  sum  and  substance.  "  The  effect 
of  his  intent."  Chaucer. 

8.  Reality ;  actual  meaning ;  fact,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  appearance. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seeme.        Denham. 

9.  pi.  Goods  ;  movables  ;  personal  estate  ;  —  some- 
times used  to  embrace  real  as  well  as  personal  property  ; 
as,  the  people  escaped  from  the  town  with  their  effects. 

Tot  effect,  for  an  exaggeratfd  impression  or  excitement. 

—  In  eifect,  in  fact  ;  in  snbstitnre.  See  y.  above.  Of  no  ef- 
fect. Of  none  effect.  To  no  effect,  ">■  Without  effect,  ih'stitute 
of  results,  validity,  force,  and  the  like ;  vain  ;  fruitless. 
"Making  the  word  of  God  of  nunc  effect  through  your 
tradition."  Mark  vii.  V6.  "  All  my  study  be  ^o  »o  e^- 
feci.^'  Shak.  —To  give  effect  to,  to  make  valid  ;  to  carry 
out  in  practice  ;  to  push  to  its  results.  —  To  take  effect,  to 
become  operative,  to  accomplish  aims.  iihak. 

Syn.  —  Effect,  Consequence,  Result.  These  words 
indicate  things  which  arise  out  of  some  antecedent,  or 
follow  aa  a  consequent.  Eil'rct,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  generic  term,  denotes  that  which  springs  directly 
from  sometlung  which  can  properly  be  termed  a  cause. 
A  consequence  is  more  remote,  not  being  strictly  caused, 
nor  yet  a  mere  sequence,  but  flowing  out  of  and  following 
indirectly,  or  in  the  train  of  events,  somethuig  on  which  it 
truly  depends.  A  result  is  still  more  remote  and  variable, 
like  the  rebound  of  an  elastic  body  which  falls  in  very 
different  directions.  We  may  foresee  the  erffts  of  a 
measure,  may  conjecture  its  consequences,  but  can  rarely 
discover  its  final  results. 

Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  »wi(/(s,  into  tiie  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme.  Cowper. 

Shun  the  bitter  conacnnence,  for  know. 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof.  .  .  .  thou  ehalt  die.    Milton. 

Ef-fect'  (5f-f5kt'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Effected  ;  p.pv. 
&  vli.  n.  Kffectlno.]  1.  To  produce,  as  a  cause  or 
agent ;  to  cause  to  be. 

So  ;rreat  a  body  puch  exploits  to  effect.         Dajiit-l. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass ;  to  execute ;  to  enforce  ;  to  achieve  ; 
to  accomplish. 

To  effect  that  which  the  divine  counsels  had  decreed.  B/t.  Hitrd. 
They  sailed  away  without  f./Trrrint;  their  purpose.    Jowett  (Th.). 

Syn,  —  To  accomplish  ;  fulfill ;  realize  ;  achieve  :  com- 
plete ;  execute  ;  perform  ;  attain.    See  Accomplish. 

Et-fecVer  (-er),  n.    One  who  effects. 

Ef-fect'i-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  done  or 
achie\c'd  ;    practicable;  feasible.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

El-ieo'tion  i?f-fek'slmn),  n.  [L.  effectio:  cf.  F.  effec- 
tiou.]     CrL-ation;  a  doing.    [A*.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ef-fect'lve  (6f-fSk'tTv),  a.  [L.  effectirus :  cf.  F. 
effecti/.~\  Having  the  power  to  produce  an  etiect  or 
effects ;  producing  a  decided  or  decisive  effect ;  efficient ; 
serviceable  ;  operative ;  as,  an  effective  force,  remedy, 
speech  ;  the  effective  men  in  a  regiment. 

They  are  not  effective  of  anvthing,  nor  leave  no  work  behind 
them.  Bacon. 

Whosoever  is  an  effective,  real  cause  of  doing  his  neighbor 
wrong,  is  criminal.  ./er.  7'a>/lor. 

Syn.  —  Efficient;  efficacious;  effectual;  forcible;  ac- 
tive ;  powerful ;  energetic  ;  competent.    See  Effectual. 

El-fecVlve,  n.  1.  That  which  produces  a  given  effect ; 
a  cause.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  is  capable  of  active  service. 

lie  assembled  his  army  —  20.00*  effectives  —  at  Corinth. 

If.  /'.  Johnston. 

3.  [F.  effectif  real,  effective,  real  amount.]  (Com.) 
Specie  or  coin,  as  distinguished    from  paper  currency ; 

—  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Si7nm07ids. 
Ei-IeCl'lve-ly,  adv.      With  effect ;  powerfully  ;  com- 
pletely ;  thoroughly. 

Ef<£ect'lve-ness,  ".     The  quality  of  being  effective. 

Effectless  (t'f-ffktles),  a.  Without  effect  or  advan- 
tage ;  u.',i-h-ss;  huotlesa.       .S7mA-.  —  Ef-fect'lCSS-ly.  ^rfr. 

Ef-fect'or  (-er).  7).     [L.]     An  effecter.  Derham. 

El-fec'tU-al  (gf-fgk'tu-ol ;  13r>),  a.  [See  Effect,  n.] 
Producing,  or  having  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce, 
an  intended  effect ;  adequate;  efficient;  operative;  de- 
cisive. Shak. 

EjT'  '•fual  stfpp  for  (he  niipprfpsion  of  the  rebellion.  Macauhtij. 

Effectual  calling  <  Thml.  i,  a  iloctrine  concerning  the  work 
of  tin-  Hilly  Spirit  in  iirn.Iiiring  conviction  of  sin  and 
acceptauic  of  salvation  by  Cliriat,  —one  of  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism.    See  Calvinism. 

Syn.  —  Effectual.  EFFirAcious,  Effective.  An  e^- 
cacious  renu'dv  is  liad  recourse  to,  and  proves  effective 
if  it  does  decided  good,  effectual  if  it  does  all  the  good 
desired.  C.  J.  Stndh. 

£f-fec''tU'aM7,  adv.     1.  Witli  effect;  efficaciously. 

2.    .\rtiially:   iiicfft'ct.      [(^bs.]  Fuller. 

Ef-fec'tU-al-noss.  n.     The  quality  of  being  effectual. 

Ei-feC'tU-ate  t-iit),  ?•.  t.       [ijup.  »V-  p.  p.    EFFEOTUATKt> 

(-a'tcd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Effectuating.]  [Cf.  F.  effrr- 
luer.  See  Effect,  n.  &  v.  /.]  To  brnig  to  pass;  to 
effect ;  to  achieve  ;   to  accomplish  ;  to  fulfill. 

.\  fit  instrument  to  t/J<rtifatr  his  dehire.  Sir  P.  Siiltirt/. 
In  -irti.T  to  .ff.rtimtr  the  thorou^'Ii  reform.     G.  T.  Ciirtia. 

El-fec'tu-a'tlon  (-a'ahGn),  n.     Act  of  effectuating. 

irKl!^f.a/-^'^*'!«-  Kffective.  iObs.-]  B.Jonson. 
£1  lec'tu  ous(-uh),    t  *•        ■• 

El-fcc'tU  oas-ly,  adv.  Effectively.  \_Obs.'\ 
Ef-fem'1-na-cy  (i'f-fPmT-ni-R5').  «■  /  /''-  kffemina- 
CIE8  (-sTz).  [Krom  Effeminate.]  Characteristic  fpiality 
of  a  woman,  wuch  as  softness,  luxurionsncss,  delicacy,  or 
weaknosfi,  which  is  unbecoming  a  man  ;  womanish  deli- 
cacy or  softness ;  —  used  reproachfully  of  men.      Milton. 


El-lom'l-nate  (Sf-f?m'T.nat),  a.  [L.  effeminafus,  p.  p.. 
of  effeimuare  tu  make  a  woman  of ;  ei:  out  -j-  /eminn  a 
woman.  See  Feminine,  «.]  1.  Having  some  character- 
istic of  a  woman,  as  delicacy,  luxuriousnesa,  etc. ;  soft 
or  delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree  ;  womanish  ;  weak. 

The  kirij;,  by  hit;  voluptuous  hfe  and  mean  marriage,  became- 

efftiintiiiU  ,  ami  kv-s  teneible  ol  honor.  Uacfm. 

An  rfftminute  and  unmanly  foppery.      Bp.  llurd. 

2.  Womanlike  ;  womanly  ;  tender ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 
Gentle,  kind,  effeminate  T^m^Ts^.  Shal: 

Q^^  Effeminate  and  icomanish  are  generally  used  in  a. 
reproachful  sense;  J'eminine  and  n-omanh/,  applied  ta 
women,  are  epithets  of  propriety  or  commendation. 

Ef'fem'l-nate  {-nat),  v.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Effeminated- 
(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  it.  Effeminating  (-na'tlng).]    To 
make  womanish  ;  to  make  soft  and  delicate  ;  to  weaken. 
It  will  not  corrupt  or  rffrmiuate  children's  minds.       Locke- 

Ef-fem'1-nate,  v.  i.    To  grow  womanish  or  weak. 

In  a  >-lothf  ul  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  manners, 
corrupt,  I'ope. 

Ef-fem'1-nate-ly  C-nStdy),  adv.  1.  In  an  effeminate 
or  womanish  manner ;  weakly ;  softly ;  delicately. 
"  Proud  and  effeminately  gay."  Eaukes.. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman  ;  by  the  power  or  art  of  a 
woman.     [/>*.]     ^'^ Effeuiinately  vanquished."        Milton. 

El-fem'i-nate-ness,  n.  The* state  of  being  effeminate  ;. 
unmanly  softness.  Fuller. 

Ef-lein'l-na'tlon  (-na'shtin),  n.  [L.  effemiriatio.']  Ef- 
feminacy ;  womanishness.     [Obs.}  Bacon. 

El-!em'l-nize  (-niz).  1'. /.    To  make  effeminate.  [Obs.} 

II  El-ten'dl  (5f-f5n'dT),  «.  [Turk,  e/eiuh',  fr.  Modern 
Gr.  o((>eVT7js,  fr.  Gr.  av0ecTTj?  a  chief.  See  Authentic] 
Master  ;  sir ;  —  a  title  of  a  Turkish  state  official  and' 
man  of  learning,  especially  one  learned  in  the  law. 

Ef'fe-rent  (Sfier-ent),  a.  [h.  eff'erens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  efferre  to  bear  out ;  ex  out  -\-fei-re  to  bear.]  {Physiol.y 
{a)  Conveymg  outward,  or  discharging  ;  —  applied  to  cer- 
tain blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  etc.  (6)  Conveyed 
outward  ;  aa,  efferent  impulses,  i.  e.^  such  as  are  con- 
veyed by  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves  from  the  central 
nervous  organ  outwards  ;  —  opposed  to  afferent. 

Ef'fer-ent  (Sffer-^it),  v.    An  efferent  duct  or  stream. 

Ef'Ier-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  effems  savage  ;  ez  (intens.)- 
-f-/fn/5  wild.]     Like  a  wild  beast;  fierce.     [Obs.^ 

El'Ier-vesce'  (Sf'fer-vSs'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Effer- 
vesced (-v6st')  ;^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Effervescing  (-vgs'sTng).] 
[L.  effervescere  ;  fr -f-/p)trjcf7T  to  begin  boiling,  incho., 
it.  fetTere  to  boil.  See  Fervent.]  1.  To  be  in  a  state- 
of  natural  ebullition  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting- 
liquora,  orany  fluid,  when  some  part  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form. 

2.  To  exhibit,  in  lively  natural  expression,  feelings- 
that  can  not  be  repressed  or  concealed  ;  as,  to  effervesce 
with  joy  or  merriment. 

El'ler-ves'cence  (-vPs'srns),  I  n.     [Cf.    F.    efferves- 

El'fer-ves'cen-cy  (-sfu-si?),  I  ceuce.}  A  kind  of 
natural  ebullition  ;  that  commotion  of  a  fluid  which  takes- 
place  when  some  part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous 
form,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles ;  as,  the 
effervescence  of  wine,  cider,  beer  ;  the  effervescence  of  a< 
carbonate  with  citric  acid. 

Elf-fer-ves'cent  (-s^-nt),  a.  [L.  effervescens^  p.  pr.  of 
effervescere:  cf.  F.  effervescent.}  Gently  boiling  or  bub- 
bling, by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  gas. 

El-ler-ves'cl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  effervescing.. 

El'fer-ves'ClV©  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  produce  effer- 
vescence.    "  An  elierres<-ive  force."  Hickok. 

Ef'fet  (gf'fgt),  n.  [See  Eft,  n.}  {Zool.)  The  com- 
mon newt ;  — called  sXaoasker,  eft,  evat,  and  ewt. 

Ef-fete'  (?f-fetM,  a.  [L.  effetus  that  has  brought  forth,, 
exhausted  ;  ez  -\-  /etus  that  has  brought  forth.  See 
Fetus.]  No  longer  capable  of  producing  young,  as  an 
animal,  or  fruit,  as  the  earth  ;  hence,  worn  out  with. 
age  ;  exhausted  of  energy ;  incapable  of  efficient  action ; 
no  longer  productive  ;  barren  ;  sterile. 

/.jf''/e  results  from  virile  efforts.      Mrs.  Jirouinngr. 

If  thevfiud  the  old  governments  <j?i/e,  worn  out,  .  .  .  they 

may  seek  new  ones.  Burke. 

Ef'fi-Ca'cious  (crn-ka'»hi"it;).  a.  [Ti.  efficax,  -aciV.. 
fr.  vH  cere.  See  tKFE<T,  v.}  I'ossessing  the  quality 
uf  being  effective  ;  pvodiictive  of,  or  powerful  to  proiluce^ 
the  effect  intended  ;  as,  an  ejjicacious  law. 

Syn.  — See  Effectual. 
—  El'H-ca'cIouB-ly.  adv.  —  Ef'fl-oa'clons-ness,  n. 

Ei  11-cac'l-ty  l,-k5s'I-ty),  Ji-  [L.  effcacitas:  cf.  F. 
efficardr.]     Kfflr;icy.      [B.}  J.  Frytk. 

Ef'tl-ca-cy  (ef'fl-ka-sy),  «.  [L.  effcana,  fr,  efftcax. 
See  Efficacious.]  Power  to  produce  effects;  operation 
or  energy  of  an  agent  or  force  ;  production  of  the  effect 
intended;  as,  the  effcacy  oi  medicine  in  counteracting- 
disease  ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer.     "  Of  noxious  effcacy.'" 

Milton. 

Syn.  —  Virtue  ;  force  ;  energy  ;  potency  ;  efficiency. 

Ef-!l'clenca  (ef-fT8li'<:ii8),  (H.    [Jj-effideutia.}    1.  Tho- 

Ef-fl'clon-cy  (-^n-sj')i         I      qnality  of  being  efficient 
or  producing  an  effect  or  effects  ;  efficient  power;  effec- 
tual agency. 
The  manner  of  thisdivine  cfficienoj  being  for  above  us.  Hooker. 

2.  (Merh.)  The  ratio  of  useful  work  to  energy  ex- 
pendeil.  Bankinc.. 

Efficiency  of  a  heat  enplne.  the  ratio  of  the  work  done 
by  an  engine,  tn  the  wurk  due  to  tlic  lieat  supplifd  to  it. 

Ef-!l'Clent  (-(-nt).  a.  [h.  rifidens,  -eiiti.^  p.  pr.  of 
effirere  to  effect:  cf.  F.  efficient.  See  Effect,  n.l 
Causing  I'ffccts  ;  prmiucing  residts;  that  m.ikes  the  ef- 
fect to  bo  what  it  is ;  actively  oi>erative  ;  not  inactive, 
slack,  or  incapable  ;  churacterired  by  energetic  and  use- 
ful activity  ;  as,  an  effcicnt  officer,  power. 

Thr  f^fficirnl  cauw  in  the  working  CfiURP.  IVitson. 

Syn.  -  Effective:  effectual;  competent;  able;  capEu- 
ble  ;  material ;  potent. 
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Gf-fl'dent  (Sf-fTel/cnt),  n.  An  efficient  cause ;  a  prime 
muMT. 

(j(i(l  .  .  .  muvcth  mere  natural  agents  ub  an  c^iciait  onlv. 

Uu'ulcer. 

Ef-fl'Cient-ly,  ftdv.     With  eirect ;  effectively. 

Ef-Uerce'  (i31-leis')t  ''■  '•  [I'ret-  ex-  (inteiiK.)  -^Jierce.'\ 
'I'o  make  (ierce.     {<>bs.^  iSpenser. 

Ef-flg'1-al  (ef-flj'i-Hl),  a.     Relating  to  an  efflgy. 

£f-flgl-ate  (-at),  V.  t.  [L.  ejJUjialns,  p.  p.  of  cxrir/iare 
to  form,  fr.  effigies  efflgy.  See  Epfiqy.]  To  form  aa  an 
effigy ;  benco,  to  fasliiou ;  to  adapt. 

(lit-  must]  i-jjigiiite  and  conform  liinihclf  to  those  circuni- 
Bliuici'9.  ./f'-.  Tiiiiloi: 

El-llg'1-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  eljigiatio.^  The 
act  of  furniiiiK  in  lesemblanee  ;  an  cttlgy.  FuUer. 

llEMlg'les  (-^/.),  n.     [L.]    Si?o  Kpkioy.         Jfn/dm. 

El'Il-gy  (•'I'fT-jy),  71.  ;  }>L  Kffioies  (-jTz).  [L.  cjjio'i", 
fr.  t'xli>'!!'-rr  to  form,  fashion;  ex  \- Jinrjerc  to  form, 
Bhape,  (Joviati.  Si;e  Feign.]  Tlie  imago,  likeness,  or 
representation  of  a  person,  whether  a  full  figure,  or  a 
part ;  an  imitative  figure  ;  — commonly  applied  to  sculp- 
tured likeneaaes,  as  tliose  on  monnnicnts,  or  to  those  of 
the  heads  of  princes  on  coins  and  medalB,  but  sometimes 
apjilied  to  portraits. 

To  burn,  or  To  hang.  In  effigy,  to  burn  or  tolinng  an  image 
or  picture  of  a  person,  as  a  toki'U  of  public  odium. 

Ef-llagl-tate  (6f-liSj'T-tat),  r.  t.  [L.  vj)la(fi(ntus,  y,. 
p.  of  '■(}/. HI it'irt!.']     To  ask  urgently.      [Olix.]      Cnrl.rrnm. 

El-fiate'  (i?f-tlat'),  V.  t.  [L.  ffflntna,  p.  p.  ot  r///'(;r  to 
blow  ur  breathe  out;  ex  -j-jlare  to  blow.]  To  fill  with 
brcatli ;   to  puff  up.  A'/r  T.  Herbert. 

Ei-lla'tlon  (5f-tla'3liun),  n.  The  act  of  filling  with 
wind  ;  a  breathing  or  puffing  out ;  a  puff,  as  of  wind. 

A  soft  fixation  of  celestial  Jirc.  Parnell. 

Ef^flo-resce'  (Sf'fl6-r5a'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Efflo- 
resced (-rfi.st') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Efflorescing  (-rSs'sTug).] 
[L.  ejflorescere  to  bloom,  blossom ;  ex  -\-jtoresci:re  to  be- 
gin to  blossom,  incho.,  fr.  Jlorere  to  blossom,  fr.  jfos  a 
Rower.     See  Flower.]     1.  To  blossom  forth.       CarJijlc. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  change  on  the  surface,  or  througliout, 
to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder,  from  a  grad- 
ual decomposition,  esp.  from  the  loss  of  water,  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  air  ;  as,  Glauber's  salts,  and  many  others, 
ejfioresce. 

3.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  or  light 
crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical  change  between 
Bonie  of  the  ingredients  of  the  matter  covered  and  au 
acid  proceeding  commonly  from  au  external  source  ;  as, 
the  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effl-oresce  with 
nitrate  of  calcium  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ef'flo-res'cence  (Sf'fio-rSs's^'ns), ;(.  [F.  fffi.orescrnce.'] 

1.  {/.'"/.)  Flowciing,  or  state  of  tloweriug;  the  bloom- 
ing of  flowers ;  blowth. 

2.  (Med.)  A  redness  of  the  skin;  eruption,  as  in  rash, 
measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  etc. 

3.  {Chcm.)  (n)  The  formation  of  the  whitish  powder 
or  crust  on  the  surface  of  efflorescing  bodies,  as  salts, 
etc.     (//)  Tlie  powder  or  crust  thus  formed. 

Ef'llo-res'cen-cy  (-sen-sj),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
beint;  itllori'sci-nt  ;   etflorescence. 

Ef  flo-res'cent  (-sent),  a.  [F.  efflorescent,  "L.  efflores- 
cens.,  -fiitis^  blooming,  p.  pr.  of  efflorescere.  See  Ef- 
floresce, V.  2.]  1.  That  effloresces,  or  is  liable  to  efflo- 
resce on  exposure  ;  as,  an  efflorescent  salt, 

2.  Covered  with  an  efilorescence. 

El-flow'er  (ef-flou'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  efflenrer.']  {Lcatli- 
er  Making)  To  remove  the  epidermis  of  (a  skin)  with  a 
concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  —  as  in  makiug 
chamois  leather. 

Ef'flu-ence  (5f'flu-^ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  effluence.']  1.  A 
flowing  out,  or  emanation. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  any  body  or  sub- 
stance ;  issue ;  efflux. 

Bright  pffluence  of  bright  essence  increate  !        3/iltnn. 

And,  na  if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  lind  been  but  the 
efftiiiTice  ot  theee  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with  their  sor- 
row. Hawthorne. 

Ef^flu-en-cy  (-'•n-sj),  n.     Effluence. 

EMlU-ent  (-^nt),  a.  [L.  efflitens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
ffflnrre  to  flow  out ;  ex  -^jiuere  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  effluent. 
See  Fluent.]    Flowing  out ;  as,  effluent  beams.    Paniel/. 

EfflU-ent,  71.  (Geog.)  A  stream  that  flows  out  of 
another  stream  or  lake. 

Ef-flu'vl-a-ble  (Sf-flii'vT-a-b'n,  n.  Capable  of  being 
given  off  as  an  effluvium.    "  Efflavinbh:  matter."    Boyle. 

EMlu'Vl-al  (-r/l),  a.     Belonging  to  effluvia. 

El-llu'vl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  give  forth  effluvium. 
[i?.]     '*  An  effli/iiating  power."  Boyle. 

Bf-fln'yl-um  (-vl-um),  7?..-  pi.  EFFLm^A  (-a).  [L.,  a 
flowing  out,  fr.  effluere  to  flow  out.  See  Effluent,  «.] 
Subtile  or  invisible  emanation;  exhalation  perceived 
by  the  sense  of  smell ;  especially,  noisome  or  noxious  ex- 
Jialation ;  as,  the  effluvium  ivom.  diseased  or  putrefying 
bodies,  or  from  ill  draiuage. 

Ef'flux'(6f'fluks'),  71.  LSee  Effluent,  Flux.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  flowing  out,  or  issuing  forth  ;  effusion  ; 
outflow ;  as,  the  efflux  of  matter  from  au  ulcer  ;  the  efflux 
of  men's  piety. 

It  18  then  that  the  devout  affections  ...  arc  incessantly  in 
f^/ns.  I.  Idylor. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  ;  emanation  ;  effluence. 
Prime  cheerer,  light !  .  .  . 
Efflux  divine.  T/iomson. 

Ef-flUX'  (ef-fluks').  V.  i.  To  run  out;  to  flow  forth; 
to  pass  away.     [Ohs.]  Boyle. 

Ef-flus'lon  (-rtuk'shun),  ??.    [From  Efflux.]    1.  the 
act  of  flowing  out;  effusion. 
2.  That  which  flows  out;  efflu\num  ;  emanation. 

Some  li;;ht  effliixions  from  spirit  to  spirit.        JiacnTi. 
Ef-Io'dl-ent  (Sf-fo'dt-ent),  a.     [L.  efflndinis,  p.  pr.  of 
ejfodrre  to  dig  out  ;  ex  -j-fodere  to  dig.]     Digging  up. 
Ef-lorce'   (Sf-fors'),  v.   t.     [imp.   &  p.   p.    Efforced 


(-fSraf)  :  p.  pr.&  vb.  n.  Efforctno  (-for'sTnc:).]  [OF. 
esJ'orcicT  {¥.  s\-jD'orcer  to  4'xert  one's  wlfj,  l>L.  er/orri- 
are;  h.  ex  -^/ortis  utrong.  See  Kouce.J  To  force;  to 
constrain;  to  compel  to  yield.     [Oi*.]  Sjtriisf>r. 

£f-<Orm'  (t'f-fSrm'),  V. /.  [I'ref.  ex-  -f /orwj.]  To  form; 
to  shape.     lOhs.] 

J-:ih.i;iuu'j  their  wiirilh  within  their  Hps.    Jrr.  Tanlor. 

Ef  Jor-ma'tlon  U'ffor-mu'shun),  n.  The  act  of  giving 
8ha|ieor  li)rm.     [''^^.v.]  Bay. 

Ef'fort  (ef'fOrt),  71.  [F.  efflnrt,  OF.  es/ort,  for  €.iJ'oi:i, 
es/orz^  fr.  esfnrcier.  See  Epfoeck.]  1.  An  exertion  of 
strength  or  power,  whether  phynical  or  mental,  in  per- 
forming an  act  or  aiming  at  an  object ;  more  or  lesM  Htren- 
uous  endruvor  ;  Hlnii^gh- dirocted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object ;  as,  ,u\  fj/'nrf  to  scale  a  wall. 

\Vc  prize  tlie  (stronger  tj/ort  of  hi«  i)owcr.  I'npc. 

2.  {Meek.)  A  force  acting  on  a  body  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  Bunkirie. 

Syn.  —  P'udeavor  ;  exertion  ;  struggle  ;  strain  ;  strain- 
ing ;  attempt ;  trial ;  essay.    See  Attempt. 

Ef'lort,v.  i.  To  stimulate.  lObs.]  '' 11*:  effort rd  Km 
spirits."  Fuller. 

Ef'fort-less,  a.     Making  no  effort.  .Sontliey. 

El-los'slon  (?f-fonh'un),  n.  [L.  effossio.  See  KV- 
FODiENT.J  A  digging  out  or  up.  [i?.]  "  The  effossion  of 
coins."  ArbiUhnot. 

Ef-fran'Chise  (5f-fr5n'cbTz  or  -chiz),  v.  t.  [I'ref.  ex- 
-{■  Jrnnrfiise:  cf.  OF.  es/raTJchir.']     To  enfranchise. 

El-fray'  (6f-fra'),  v.  t.  [F.  ejj'rayer.  See  Affray.] 
To  frighten  ;  to  scare.      {.Ohs.]  Sjiniscr. 

EJ-fcray'a-ble  (-;V-b'l),  a.      f'rigbtful.     [0/>,v.]     Ilarrry. 

El'fre-na^tlon  (''r'fr?-iiri'.sbuu),  n.  [L.  rfflrni'ifif,  Ir. 
effj'ri/iire  to  iiiibritlle  ;  cr  -\-/reiiuiit  a  bridle.]  Unbridled 
license ;  uuruliness.      {^Obs.}  Cockeritm. 

Ef-front'  (Sf-frunt')i  v.  t.  To  give  assurance  to.  \_Obs.'] 

Sir  T.  Bron-ne. 

Ef-front'er-y(ef-frunt'er-J),n.;7>^  Effronteries (-Tz). 
[F.  e(}'ro}i(prie,  fr.  effrinili-  shameless,  fr.  L.  efflrons,  -07itis, 
puttiug  forth  the  forehead,  i.  e.,  barefaced,  shameless  ; 
ex -{- J'rons  the  forehead.  See  Front.]  Impudence  or 
boldness  in  confronting  or  in  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
duty  or  decorum ;  insulting  presumptuousnesa ;  shame- 
less boldness ;  barefaced  assurance. 

Corruption  lost  nothing  of  its  effrontery.    Bancroft. 

Syn.  —  Impudence  ;  sauciuesa.    See  Impudence. 

Ei-front'it  (-tt),  a.  [F.  efflronte.']  Marked  by  impu- 
dence.     [Ohs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ei-iron'tu-ous-ly  (Sf-frun'tfi-iis-lJ? ;  135),  adv.  Im- 
pudently.    l<>bs.']  B.  North. 

Ef-fulge'  (ef-ffllj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Effulged 
(-fQljd')  ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  71.  Effulgino  (-ful'jTng).]  [L. 
effulgerc  to  shine  forth;  ex~\-/ulgere  to  flash,  shine. 
See  Fulgent.]  To  cause  to  shine  with  abundance  of 
light;  to  radiate  ;  to  beam.     [A'.] 

Uis  eyes  effidainj  a  peculiar  fire.  Thomson. 

E^fuIge^  V.  i.     To  sliine  forth  ;  to  beam. 

Ef-ful'gence  (ef-ful'j^is),  7t.  The  state  of  being  ef- 
fulgent; extreme  brilliancy  ;  a  flood  of  light ;  great  lus- 
ter or  brightness ;  splendor. 

The  t'jiul'/i'itre  of  his  glory  abides.  MiUon. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  cjlulgmtce  of  morn.     Bi-titiir. 

Ef-ful'gent  (-jtnt),  a,  [L.  ejfulgens,  •e7itis,  p.  pr.  of 
efflulgere.]  Diffusing  a  flood  of  light;  shining;  lumi- 
nous ;  beaming ;  bright ;  splendid.  '*  Effulgent  rays  of 
liglit."  Cowper. 

Ef-ful'gent-ly,  ndv.     In  an  effulgent  manner. 

El-fu'ma-biri-ty  (?f-fu'ma-bTl'i-ty1,  7;.  The  capabil- 
ity of  flying  off  in  fumes  or  vapor.     \_Obs.'\  Boyle. 

Et-fuine'  (6f-fum'),  7\  i.  [L.  effumare  to  emit  smoke  ; 
ex  -T-j'umare  to  smoke,  fr.  /umH5  smoke.]  To  breathe 
or  puff  out.     [O/i.s.']  B.  Jonson. 

Ef-fund'  (ef-lund'),  V.  t  [L.  effuTidere.  See  Ef- 
fuse.]    To  pourjiut.     [O65.]  JJr.  If.  More. 

Ef-fuse'  (ff-lu^'i,  a.    [L.  effusus,  p.  p.  of  effitndere  to 
pour  out  ;  ex  '\-  J' under e  to  pour.    See 
Fuse  to  melt.]     1.  Poured  out  freely  ; 
profuse.     [Obs.] 
So  should  our  joy  be  very  effuse.    Earrow. 

2.  Disposed  to  pour  out  freely  ;  prod- 
igal.    \_Obs.']  Young. 

3.  {Bot.)  Spreading  loosely,  espe- 
cially on  one  side ;  as,  an  effuse  inflo- 
rescence. Loudon. 

4.  (Zool.)  Having  the  lips,  or  edges, 
of    the   aperture   abruptly   spreading ; 

—  said  of  certain  shells. 
Ef-fuse',  71.    Effusion;  loss.     [06^.] 

of  blood." 

E£-fuse'  (6f-fuz').  ?'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Effused  (-f  uzd') ; 
p.  pr.  &■  vb.  71.  Effusing.]  To  pour  out  like  a  stream 
or  freely  ;  to  cause  to  exude  ;  to  shed,     [i?.] 

With  g^l^hing  blood  rffi'sed.  Milton. 

El-fUSO',  V.  i.     To  emanate  ;  to  issue.  Thomson. 

Ef'tu'sion  (ef-fu'zhun),  71.  [L.  effusio:  cf.  F.  effu- 
sion.'] 1.  The  act  of  pouring  out ;  as,  effusion,  of  water, 
of  blood,  of  grace,  of  words,  and  the  like. 

To  save  the  effiisicm -of  my  people's  blood.       Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  poured  out,  literally  or  figuratively. 
"Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 

than  snow.  Kikon  iVoiYiAy. 

The  li;^ht  effusions  of  a  heedless  hoy.  Bf/ron. 

3.  (Pathol.)  (a)  The  escape  of  a  fluid  out  of  its  nat- 
ural vessel,  either  by  rupture  of  the  vessel,  or  by  exuda- 
tion through  its  walls.  It  may  pass  into  the  substance 
of  an  organ,  or  issue  upon  a  free  surface,  (i)  The  liquid 
escaping  or  exuded. 

Ef-fU'sive  (Sf-fii'sTv),  n.  Pouring  out ;  pouring 
forth  freely.    "  Washed  with  the  effusive  wave."     Pope. 

EffoBive  rocks  {Geol.),  volcanic  rocks,  in  distinction  from 
so-called  inf)-ustve,  or  plufonir,  rncks. 

—  Ef-fu'slve-ly.  adv.  —  Ef-tu'slve-ness,  n. 
Ef'reet  (efret).  n.     See  Afkit. 


Effuse  Branch. 

"Much  effuse 
^/luk: 


Eft  CPft),  n,  [AS.  e/ete  lizard.  Bee  Newt.]  (Zobiy 
(a)  A  European  li/ard  of  the  genus  .V'yw.  (b)  A  salaman- 
dcr,  esp.  the  European  ttniooth  newt  {Triton  pmictatuK). 

Eft,  adv.     [AS.  ej't^  utjt^  again,  back,  afterward.     See 

Aft,  After.]  Again  ;  aitcrwardM  ;  soon  ;  quickly.  [Obt.^ 

I  wold  never  cjt  conien  into  the  Boare.         Si'entfr. 

Eft-soon'  "'■ft-Koon'),       I  adv.    [OK.  e/t.sone,  e/tsones ; 

Eft-soons'  fi'It-soonz').  (  AS.  'ft  4  sona  hoou.  See 
Eft,  and  S<hjn.J  Again;  anew;  anecondtime;  at  once;: 
speedily.     [.I  rckmc] 

And,  if  he  fall  from  bin  capel  [hor»c]  rjttrme.    Chavcer. 
The  champion  stout  ejt^oonn  ditmounted.      .spenter. 

E-gad' (t-gSd'),  intcrj.  [Euphemistic  corruption  of 
the  oath,  "  by  God."]  An  exclamation  expressing  exul- 
tation or  Hiirpriwe,  etc. 

E'gal  (e'g'(l),  «.  [F.  ^gal.  See  E<iUAL.]  Fxiual ;. 
impartial.     [Of^.s.]  Shak.. 

E-gal'l-ty  (e-gai'T-t3?),  n.  [OE.  egalite,  F.  egalilL] 
Eqimlity.  Chaucer.     Tennyton. 

E-ge'an  (e-je'^^n),  a.    See  jEoean. 

E'gence  (e'jpns),  n.  [L.  egnis,  -fntis,  p.  pr.  of  eyere 
to  be  needy,  suffer  want.]  The  state  of  needing,  or  of 
sutfering  a  natural  want.      [B-]  •/■  tirole. 

E'ger  (e'ger),  B'gre,  «.  [See  Eager.]  Sharp  ;  bitter  ; 
acid  ;  BOur.     lOb.t.J 

The  egre  words  ot  thy  friend.  Chaucer. 

E'ger,  n.     An  impetuous  flood  ;  a  bore.    See  Eagre. 

E-ger'ml-nate  (t-jer'mT-nat),  v.  i.     [From  L.  eyermi- 

Tiare  to  sprout.]     To  germinate.     [Obs.'\ 

E'gest'  (e-jesf),  ?'.  t.  [L.  egestus,  p.  p.  of  egerere 
to  <arry  out,  to  diecharge  ;  e  out  -f  gerere  to  carry.} 
{Physifil.)  To  cast  or  throw  out ;  to  void,  aa  excrement  ;.. 
to  excrete,  as  the  indigestible  matter  of  the  food  ;  in  an 
extendf  d  sense,  to  excrete  by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  kidneys. 

II  E-ges'ta  (-j5s'ta),  n.  W.  [NL.,  neut.pl.  from  p.  p.  of 
L.  egere.  See  Eoebt.J  (Physiol.)  That  which  is  egested 
or  thrown  off  from  the  body  by  the  various  excretory 
channels  ;  excrements  ;  — opposed  to  ingesta. 

E-ges'tlon  (e-jes'chun),  n.  [L.  egestio.]  (Physiol.y 
Act  or  process  of  egesting  ;  a  voiding.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Egg  u'R).  "•  [OE ,  fr.  Icel.  egg;  akin  to  AS.  xg 
(whf'we  OE.  ey),  Sw.  dgg,  Dan.  wrr/,  (i  fc  l>.  el,  and' 
prob.  to  OSlav.  aje,jaje,  L.  ovum,  Gr.  tuoy,  Ir.  ugh,  GaeL. 
ubhy  and  peril,  to  L.  avis  bird.  Cf.  Ovai..]  1.  {Popti-- 
larly)  The  oval  or  roundish  body  laid  by  domestic  poultry 
and  other  birds,  tortoises,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  yolk, 
usually  surrounded  by  the  "white*'  or  albumen,  an<L 
inclosed  in  a  shell  or  strong  membrane. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  simple  cell,  from  the  development  9^ 
which  the  young  of  animals  are  formed  ;  ovum  ;  germ  cell., 

3.  Anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

m^r*  Egg  is  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part  of  self— 
explaining  compounds;  as,  egg  beater  or  e</(/-beater,  egff- 
case,  egg  ladle,  egg-Rhaped,  etc. 

Egg  and  anchor  (Arch.),  an  egg- 
shaped  ornament,  alteniatnit; 
witb  another  in  the  form  of  a 
dart,  used  to  enrich  the  ovolo  ;  — 
called  also  egg  ami  dart,  and  egg 
and  tongue.  See  Anchor,  v.,  h.  ja.^.  auii  Aiichur. 
Ogilrie.   —  Egg    cleavage   i/iiol.), 

a  process  of  cleavage  or  h(  ^nutntation,  by  which  the  egg 
undergoes  endogenous  divi.siun  wjtli  formation  of  a  mass 
of  nearly  similar  cells,  from  tlie  growth  and  differentia^ 
tion  of  which  the  new  organism  is 
ultimately  formed.  See  Segmenta- 
tio7i  of  the  orum,  under  Segmenta- 
tion. —  Egg  development  (Biol.),  the- 
process  ot  the  drvtlopment  of  an. 
egg,  by  wbii  li  tin-  embryo  is  formed- 
—  Egg  mite  {/i"'d.f,  any  mite  which 
devours  the  eggs  of 
insects,  as  M'of/irus 
o('fcoj'7/.<,  which  de- 
stroys those  of  the 
canker  wm 
Egg  parasite  I  /Co- 
ol.), any  small  hy- 
menopterous  in- 
sect, which,  in  the  larval  stage,  lives 
within  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  Many 
genera  and  species  are  know^l. 

Egg,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Egged  (5gd) ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n. 
Egging  (eg'Tng).]  [OP',  egyen,  Icel.  eggja,  fr.  egg  edge. 
yi.     See  Edge.]     To  urge  on  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  incite. 

Adam  and  Eve  he  egged  to  ill.    Piers  Plowman^ 

iShe]  did  fgg  him  on  to  tell 
low  fair  slic  wae.  Warner. 

Eg'gar  (Sg'ger),  n.  [Etj-mol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.)  Any 
bonibycid  moth  of  the  genera  Eriogaster  and  Lasio- 
campa  :  as,  the  oak  eggar  (L.  roborts)  of  Europe. 

Egg'-blrd'  (Sg'berd'),  7i.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  tern, 
esp.  the  sooty  tern  (Sterna  fuligi7iOsa)  of  the  West  In- 
dies. In  the  Bahama  Islands  the  name  is  applied  to  the- 
tropic  bird,  F'ha'ethon  flavirostris. 

Egg'— cup'  (^gTiup'),  n.  A  cup  used  for  holding  an. 
egg.,  at  table. 

Eg'ge-ment  (5g'gf-mfut),  w.  [Egg,  v.  t.  -!-  •ment.] 
Instigation ;  incitement.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Egg'er  C^g'er),  n.  [See  Egg,  n.]  One  who  gathers 
eggs  ;  an  eggler. 

Egg'er,  n.     [See  Ego,  v.  i.]     One  who  eggs  or  incites. 

Egg'er-y  (-y),  n.  A  place  where  eggs  are  deposited' 
(as  by  St  a  ^i^d^)  or  kept ;  a  nest  of  eggs.     [B.] 

Egg'-glass  (^g'glas'),n.  A  small  sandglass,  running, 
about  tliree  minutes,  for  marking  time  in  boiling  eggs,- 
also,  a  small  glass  for  holding  an  egg.  at  table. 

EggTlot'  (fg'bot/),  n.  A  kind  of  posset  made  of  eggs, 
brandy,  sugar,  and  ale.  Lamb^ 

Eggler  (Sg'ler),  n.  ■  One  who  gathers,  or  deals  in,. 
eggs. 

Egg'nog'  feg'nSg')*  "•  A  drink  consisting  of  eggs 
beaTi-ii  up  with  sugar,  milk,  and  (usually)  wine  or  spirits, 

Egg'plant'  (eg'pliSnt'),  n.  (Bot.)  A*  plant  (Solanum 
3felongena),  of  East  Indian  origin,  allied  to  the  tomato*, 
and  bearing  a  large,  smooth,  edible  fruit,  shaped  some- 
what like  an  egg  ;  mad-apple. 
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Egg'-Shaped'  (Sg'shapf),  17.  Resembling  an  egg  in 
form  ;  ovoid. 

Egg'shell''  (Sg'shel'),  n.  1.  The  shell  or  exterior  cov- 
ering of  an  egg.  Also  used  figuratively  for  auytliiiig  re- 
eeiiibling  an  eggshell. 

2.  (Zo'ul.)  A  smooth,  white,  marine,  gastropod  shell 
of  tlie  genus  Oruhim^  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

Egg'  squash'  (6j^'  skwosh').  A  variety  of  squash  with 
small  egg-hliaped  fruit. 

E'ghen  (e'gen), /;. /^^     Eyes.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Eg  i-Ioplc-al  (Sji-lop'I-ktzl  or  e'jT-),  a.  [See  ^gi- 
L0PS-]  (J/t'/.)  Pertaining to»  of  the  nature  of ,  or  atlected 
witli,  an  ityil'jii-s,  or  tumor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

Eg'i-lops  i,tj'i-15p3  or  e'jt-).  "■     See  ^gilops. 

E-glan'du-l0se'(e-elanMu-lo3';  135),  I  a.     [Pref.  e-  + 

E-glan'du-IOUS  (e-gl3n'du-lus),  |     glandulose, 

qlandnlous.'\     Destitute  of  glands. 

Eglan-tine  (5g'l<ni-tin  or  -tin),  n.  [F.  tghmtine,  fr. 
OF.  aiglent  brier,"  hip  tree,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  ucuculen- 
iu$,  ft.  a  dim.  of  L.  acus  needle  ;  cf.  F.  nignille  needle. 
Cf.  Aglet.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  species  of  rose  (A'o.v«  Eglan- 
4eria),  witli  fragrant  foliage  and  flowers  of  various  colors. 
ib)  The  sweetbrier  (R.  rubighiosa). 

E^^  Hilton,  in  the  following  lines,  has  applied  the 

name  to  some  twining  plant,  perhaps  the  honeysuckle. 

Throuiih  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vino, 

Or  the  twisted  eylantine.  L' Allegro,  47. 

"In  our  earlv  writers  and  in  Gerarde  and  the  herbalists, 

it  was  a  shrub  with  wliite  flowers."  Dr.  Prior. 

Eg'la-tere  (eg'la-ter),  n.  Eglantine.  \_Obs.  or  E.'] 
[Written  also  eglaiitereV]  Teiuiyson. 

Egling  (§g'ling),  n.  [Ktymol.  uncertain.]  (^Zool.) 
The  European  perch  when  two  years  old.     [^Prov.  Eng.\ 

E-glom'er-ate  (K-gl5m'er-at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e-  +  glom- 
erate.']    To  unwind,  as  a  thread  from  a  ball.     [7?.] 

E'gO  (e'gS),  n.  [L.,  I.]  {Mft.)  The  conscious  and 
permanent  subject  of  all  psychical  experiences,  wliether 
held  to  be  directly  known  or  the  product  of  reflective 
thouglit ;  —  opposed  to  non-ego. 

£-gO'i-cal  (e-go'T-k^/1),  a.     Pertaining  to  egoism,    [i?.] 

E'gO-ism  (e'go-iz'm  or  Sg'o-),  n.  [F.  egoisme,  fr.  L. 
■ego  I.  Seel,  and  cf.  Egotism.]  1.  {P/tilos.)  The  doc- 
trine of  certain  extreme  adherents  or  disciples  of  Des- 
cartes and  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  which  finds  all  the 
elements  of  knowledge  in  the  ego  and  the  relations  which 
it  implies  or  provides  for. 

2.  Excessive  love  and  thought  of  self  ;  the  habit  of 
regarding  one's  self  as  the  center  of  every  interest ;  self- 
ishness ;  — opposed  to  a/iruism. 

E'go-ist,  n.  [F.  ego'iste.  See  Egoism.]  1.  One  given 
overmuch  to  egoism  or  thoughts  of  self. 

1.  dullard  egoist,  taking  no  special  recognition  of  euch  noMe- 
ne^'s.  Carhjle. 

2.  (PhUos.)  A  believer  in  egoism. 

E'gO-ls'tlc  C-is'tlk),         \  a.      Pertaining   to   egoism; 

E'gO- Is' tic -al  (-tt-k'fl),  ]  imbued  with  egoism  or 
■excessive  thoughts  of  self  ;  self-loving. 

IH-natured  feehnL;,  or  egoistic  pleasure  in  making  men  miser- 
able. 6".  Lliot. 

E'gO-ls'tlc-al-ly,  ndv,     in  an  egoistic  manner. 

E-gO'1-ty  (e-go'i-tj)t  n.     Personality.     [/?.]       Swift. 

E'gO-mlsin  (e'go-miz'm),  n.  Egoism.  \_li.'\  A.  Baxter. 

E^go-phon'ic  (-fSn'Ik),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resem- 
bling, egophony. 

E-goph'0-ny  (e-gSf  S-nJ),  n.  [Gr.  alf ,  aiydy,  goat  + 
^tti\rq  voice.]  {Med.)  The  sound  of  a  patient's  voice  so 
modified  as  to  resemble  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  heard  on 
applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  in  certain  diseases  within 
its  cavity,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

E'gO-the'lsm  (e'go-the'Tz'm  or  6g'o-),  n.  [Gr.  ryw  I 
-j-  0e6c  God.]     The  deification  of  self.     iR,] 

E'gO-tlsm  (e'go-ttz'm  orSg'o- ;  277),  n.  [L.  ego  I  -|- 
ending  -tisin.  for  -/*m,  prob.  influenced  by  otlier  Euglisli 
words  in  -tism  fr.  the  Greek,  where  t  is  not  part  of  the 
ending,  as  feap/i.sm.  See  Egoism.]  The  practice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  /;  hence,  a  speakiug  or  writing 
overmuch  of  one's  self ;  self-exaltation ;  self-praise  ;  the 
act  or  practice  of  magnifying  one's  self  or  parading  one's 
own  doings.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  egoism. 

His  excesMve  egotUm,  which  filled  all  objects  with  himself. 

nnzHtt. 

SjTi.  —  Egotism,  SELF-co^•cEIT,  Vanity,  Egoism.  .SW/- 
€onceil  is  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's  talents,  ca- 
pacity, attractions,  etc. ;  fijotism  is  the  acting  out  of 
.^elf'Cjnceit,  or  self-importance,  in  words  and  exterior  con- 
duct ;  rnnity  is  inflation  of  mind  arising  from  the  idea  of 
being  thought  liighly  of  by  others.  It  shows  itself  by  its 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others.  Eooixm  is  a  state 
in  which  tlie  feelings  are  concentrated  on  one's  self.  Its 
expression  is  egotism. 

E'gO-tlst  (-tTst),  n.  [L.  ego  I  +  ending  -Hsi  for  -isl. 
See  Egotism,  and  cf.  Egoist.]  One  addicteil  to  egotism  ; 
one  who  speaks  murh  of  liimself  or  magnifies  his  own 
achievements  or  affairs. 

E'go-tls'Uc  (-tls'tTk).      (  a.     Addicted   to,    or   raani- 

E'gO-tls'tiC-al  (-tT-k(/I),  (     festing,  egotism. 

Syn.  —  Conceited  ;  vain  ;  self-important ;  opinionated. 

E'gO-tis'tlc-al-ly,  adv.     With  egotism. 

E'gO-tize  (-ti/.),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Egotized  (-tizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EooTiziNO  (-ti'zlng).]  [See  Egotism.] 
'To  talk  or  writ*^;  aa  an  egotist.  Cowper. 

E- gran' u- lose'  (f-grSn'iSdos'),  a.  [Pref.  ©-  -|-  gran- 
ule.] {Hot.)  Having  no  granules,  as  chlorophyll  in  cer- 
tain ironditions,  E.  Broum. 

E'gre  (e'ger),  a.  &  n.    See  Kaoeb,  and  Eaore.   [Obs.] 

E-gre'gloUB  (S-gro'jus  or  -jT-us;  277),  a.  [L.  fgre- 
■giux,  lit. ^separated  or  cliosen  from  the  herd,  i.  ff.,  distin- 
guished, excellent;  <  out  -f  grcz,  gregis,  Iierd.  See  Grb- 
■OARI008.]  Surpassing;  extraordinary;  distinguished  (in 
A  ba*!  flfruHe) ; — formerly  used  with  words  importing  a 
j?ood  quality,  but  now  joined  with  words  liaving  a  bad 
HentM; ;  as,  an  egrrgiouis  rascal ;  an  egregious  obs  ;  an 
<gregion8  mistake. 

The  fgrraifiu  Impudence  of  thin  fellow.      lip.  I/nll. 
Hi*  [WycUffi]  rurrgiiiUA  laborn  ore  ni)t  to  be  nejjicctcd.     Milton, 


E-gTe'glous-ly(e-gre'jus-ly  or •iT-as-iy),0'/«'.  Greatly; 
eDoruiuusl\  ;  ^llalllefully ;  as.  egregioiistg  clit-ated. 

E-gre'gious-ness  (e-gre'jus-ues  ur  -jl-iis- ;  •J77),  n. 
The  state  uf  being  egregious. 

Eg're-moin  (Sg're-moln),  n.  [See  Agrimony.]  Agri- 
mony {Agrimonia  Eupatoria).     lUbs.]  Chaucer. 

E'gress  (e'gres),  n.  [L.  egressus,  fr.  egrcdi  to  go  out ; 
e  out  -f-  gradi  to  go.  See  Grade.]  1.  The  -.tt  of  going 
out  or  leaviug,  or  the  power  to  leave;  departure. 

Embarred  f  rum  all  egress  and  regress.        Jlullati'l. 

Gates  of  burninc  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

2.  (.-istroyi.)  The  passing  off  from  the  sun's  disk  of  an 
iult-rior  planet,  in  a  transit. 

E-gress'  (e-grgs'),  r.  i.   To  go  out ;  to  depart ;  to  leave. 

E-gres'sion  (e-gresh'iin),  7i.  IL.  egi-essio.]  The  act 
of  going  out;  egress.     [A'.]  B.  Jonson. 

E-gress'or  (e-grSs'er),  n.     One  who  goes  out.     [7^.] 

E'gret  (e'grSt),  n.  [See  Aigret,  Heron.]  1.  {Zool.) 
The  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  herons  which  bear 
plumes  on  the  back. 
They  are  generally  white. 
Among  the  best  known 
species  are  the  American 
egret  {Ardea,  or  Hero~ 
dias^  egretta) ;  the  great 
egret(-.4.  alba) ;  the  little 
egret  {A.  garzettn),  of 
Europe ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can snowy  egret  {A.  can-  Little  E-^rct  (An!- a  garzetta) of 
didissima).  Europe. 

A  bunch  of  effrets  killed  for  their  plumage.      G.  W.  Cable. 

2.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  worn  as  a  part  of  a 
headdress,  or  anything  imitating  such  an  ornament ;  an 
aigrette. 

3.  {Boi.)  The  flying  feathery  or  hairy  crown  of  seeds 
or  acheues,  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

4.  {Zoi'il.)  A  kind  of  ape. 

E-grette'  (e-grSf),  n.  [See  Aigrette.]  Same  as 
Egret,  /?.,  2. 

Eg'ri-mo-ny  (^g'rT-mo-ny),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  ogri- 
m<ni>i.]     (Bof.)  The  herb  agrimony.     [Obs.] 

Eg'ri-mo-ny,  n.     [L.  oeqrimonia.']     Sorrow.     [Obs.] 

E'gri-Ot  (e'gri-5t),  n.  [F.  aigriefte,  griotfr,  formerly 
agriote  ;  cf.  aigre  sour.]    A  kind  of  sour  cherry.   Bacrm. 

E''gri-tUde  l-tud),  n.  [L.  aegntndo,  fr.  aeger  sick.] 
Sickness;  ailment;  sorrow.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

E-gyp'tian  {e-jTp'shan),  a.  [L.  Aegi/pfiiis,  Gr.  Ai- 
yuTTTtos,  fr.  AlyuTTTo?  (L.  Aegypfns)  Egypt:  cf.  F.  egrjp- 
tien.    Cf.  Gypsy.]    Pertaining  to  Egj'pt,  in  Afi'ica. 

Egyptian  bean.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  beanlike  fniit  of  an  aquat- 
ic plant  {Xflumbi'tm  sj'eciosii/D),  somewhat  resembling 
the  water  lily,  (6)  See  under  Bean.  1.  —  Egyptian  cross. 
See  Jlhist.  iNo.  6)  of  Cross.  —Egyptian  thorn  {hot.),  a  me- 
dium-sized tree  {Araria  vera).  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  best  gum  arabic. 

E-gyp'tlan,  ".  1.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Egypt ;  also,  the  Eg^-ptiau  language. 

2.  A  gypsy.     [Obs.]  Shnl: 

E'gypt-ize  (e'jTp-tiz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &j).  p.  Egyptized 
(-tizd);  ji.  jn:  &vb.n.i:,GYPTlZliiol-tl'ziug).]  Togivcan 
Egi"ptian  character  or  appearance  to.  Eairbaint. 

E'gyp-tol'O-ger    (e  jip-tol'o-jer),  \  n.     One  skilled  in 

E'gyp-tol'0-gist  (e  jip-tol'o-jTst),  y  the  antiquities  of 
Egj-pt ;  a  student  "f  Egyptology. 

E-gyp'tO-lOg'ic-al  i.^"-jip''to-lGj'i-kal),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  d^-vut<.-d  to,  Kt:yptology. 

E^gyp-toro-gy  (5  jTp-t51'o-jy),  n.  [Egypt  +  -logy.] 
The  science  or  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  esp.  the 
hieroglyphics. 

Eh  (a  or  6).  interj.  [OE.  ei",  ey.]  An  expression  of 
inquiry  or  slight  surprise. 

Eh^llte  (a'lit),  71.  [From  Ehl  near  Linz.  where  it  oc- 
curs.] {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  green  color  and  pearly 
luster  ;  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper. 

El'der  (i'der),  71.      [Of  Scand.  origin,  cf.  Icel.  a^Sr  ; 
akin  to  Sw.  eider,  Dan.  edei-fiigl.]    (Zo'ol.) 
Any  species  of  sea  duck  of  tlie  genus  Su- 
materia,  esp.  Somateria  mollissima,  whirli 
breeds   in  the  northern   parts  of   Europe 
and    America,   and    lines    its 
nest   with    fine   down   (taken 
from  its  own  body)  which  ia 
an    article     of     com- 
merce ;  —  called    also 
eider  duck.   The  Amer- 
icaneider(.6'.  Dre^ser^ 
the  king  eider  (.S'. 
spectabilis),    and 
the  spectacled  ei- 
d  e  r      (.-Irctonetta 
Fi.'trheri)    are    re- 
lated species. 

Elder  down.  [Cf. 
Icel.  ifLfardUny 
Sw.      c  id  r  rdu  n. 

BS™  Of 'the'eidei  ^uropoun  Eider  Duck.  n,..c, 

duck,  mucli  sought  after  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

El'dO'graph  (i'dS-graf),  n.  [Gr.  ctfios  form  +  -graph.] 
An  instrunuMit  lur  copying  drawings  on  the  same  or  a 
different  scale  ;  a  form  of  the  pantograph. 

r  El-dolon  (t-<15'lon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  elSii}\ov  im- 
age. Sim:-  Idol.]  An  image  or  representation ;  a  form; 
a  phantom  ;  an  apparition.  A'lV  W.  Scott. 

Elgh  (a),  interj.     An  exclamation  expressing  delight. 

Eight  (iit),  71.  [See  Arr.]  An  island  in  a  river  ;  an 
ait.     [Obs.]    "  OsierH  on  their  eights."  Errh/ri. 

Eight,  a.  [AS.  cahtn  ;  akin  to  OS.  frhto,  OFries. 
achta,  D.  &  G.  arht,  OHG.  ahfo,  Icel.  atta,  Sw.  tVtn, 
Dan.  ottc,  Goth,  ahtau,  Lith.  nsztiini,  Ir.  &  Gael,  oclid, 
W.  7/v/A,  Armor,  cic/i,  eiz,  L.  oc/o,  Gr.  oktw,  Skr.  nshfan. 
V306.    Cf.  Octave.]    Seven  and  one;  an,  eight  yenT». 


Eight  (at),  71.     1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  tlmn 

seven  ;  eight  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units,  as  8  or  viii. 

Elght'een'  (a'ten'),  a.  [AS.  cafUutyne,  euhtatene. 
See  Eight,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Eighty.]  Eight  and  ten  , 
as,  eighteen  pomids. 

Eight'een%  n.  1.  Tl»e  number  greater  by  a  unit  than 
seventeen;  eighteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  synd)ol  denoting  eighteen  units,  as  18  or  xviii. 

Eight  een'mo  (a'ten'mS),  o.  &  ji.    See  Octodecimo. 

Eight'eenth'(a'tenth'),  o.  [From  Eighteen.]  1.  Next 
in  uidcr  ;ilti*r  the  .seventeenth. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  or  divi- 
sions of  a  thing. 

Eight'eenth',  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  I'lKlitt'i-n  ;  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  or  divisions. 

2.  Tlie  i-iglith  after  the  tenth. 

Eight'e-teth'e  (a't«-teth'c),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  eahfo- 
tt'i'h'^-i  :  ('//(/</  eight  -\-  te6Sa  tenth.  Cf.  Eighteenth, 
Tenth.]     ]:ii:]iteeuth.     [Obs.] 

Elght'fold   (at'foldQ,  «■     Eight  times  a  quantity. 

Eighth  (atth),  a.  [K^.  eahtoSa.]  1.  Next  in  order 
after  the  seventh. 

2-  Consisting  of  one  of  eight  equal  divisions  of  a  thing. 

Eighth  note  (J/?/.?.),  the  eighth  part  of  a  whole  note,  or 
semibreve ;  a  quaver. 

Eighth,   n.      1.    The  quotient  of  a    ^     f     K      • 
unit  divided  by  eight ;    one  of    eight    J     ^  J     ^ 
equal  parts ;  an  eighth  part.  •  * 

2.  {Mus.-)  The  interval  of  an  octave,    Eighth  NoIcb. 

Elghth'ly,  adv.     As  the  eighth  in  order. 

Eight'i-eth  (S'tT-eth),  a.  [From  Eighty.]  1.  The 
next  in  ordi-r  after  the  seventy-ninth. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  or  divisions. 

Eight'1-eth,  n-  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
eight)' ;  one  of  eighty  equal  parts. 

Eight'liJig(at']Tng).7(.  \I-:ight-\--hng.]  (Crystallog.) 
A  cruiipotind  ur  twin  crystal  made  up  of  eight  individuals. 

Eight'SCOre'  (at'skor'),  a.  &  n.  Eight  times  twenty  ; 
a  hundred  and  sixty. 

Elght'y  (a'ty),  o.  [AS.  eahtatig,  wliere  the  ending 
-tig  is  akin  to  Englishmen.-  cf.  G.  achtzig.  See  Eight, 
and  Ten.]     Eight  times  ten ;  fourscore. 

Elght'y,  71.  1.  The  sum  of  eight  times  ten ;  eighty 
units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units,  or  ten  eight 
times  repeated,  as  80  or  Ixxx. 

Eigne  (an  or  a'nf),  a.  [OF.  oisyte,  oiiis7ie,  F.  ah>e,  fr. 
L.  ante  not'/s  born  before,  Cf.  Esnecy.]  1.  {Lair)  Eld- 
est ;  firstborn.  Blacksfone. 

Z.  Entailed;  belonging  to  the  eldest  son.     [Obs.] 

Bastard  eigne,  a  bastard  eldest  son  whose  parents  after 
wards  intermarry. 

Elk'lng  (ek'Tng),  n.     iKa7tt.)  See  Ekino. 
II  ElQcon  (i'kon),  V.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eUt^Jv.]     An  image 
or  effigy  ;  — used  rather  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  rarely 
for  a  work  of  art. 

El'ko-sane(i'ko-san),7i.  [Gr.  elKoin.]  (C/iew.)  Asolid 
hydrocarbon,  C3fjH42,  of  the  paraffine  series,  of  artificial 
production,  and  also  probably  occurring  in  petroleum. 

Ei-kos'y-lene  (t-kos'T-len),  n.  [Gr.  eixoo-t  twenty  + 
acetylene.]  {Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CouHag,  of 
the  acetylene  series,  obtained  from  brown  coal. 

Eild  (eld),  n.     [See  Eld-]     Age.     [Obs.]        Fair/ax. 
Elr©(5r),  Ti.     Air.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

El're-narch  (i'rt-nark),  n.     [See   Irenabch.]    (6'/-. 
Anfi'j.)  A  justice  of  the  peace  ;  irenarch. 
El-renlc  (t-ren'ik),  a.     Pacific.     See  Irenic. 
Ei'rle  (e'rl),  n.    See  Aeeie,  and  Eyrie. 
El'sel  (e'sel),  n.    [OF.  aisU,  aissd,  fr.  L.  acetum.    Cf. 
Acetic]  Vinegar  ;  verjuice.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Eis-tedd'fod  (as-tStii'vod),?^.  [W.,  session,  fr.  eistaid 
to  sit.]  An  assembly  or  session  of  the  Welsh  bards ;  an 
aimual  congress  of  bards,  min.strels  and  literati  of  Wales. 
—  being  a  patriotic  revival  of  the  old  custom. 

Ei'ther  (e'ther  or  I'ther;  277),  a.  &  pron.     [OE.  ei- 
ther., aithcr,  AS.  SegSer^  Sghira-'^er  (akin  to  OHG.  eogi- 
■iredar^  MUG.  iegeireder)  \  a  ~\-  ge  ^  hwa?<yer  whether. 
See  Each,  aud  \\hether,  aud  cf.  Or,  conj.]     1.  One  of 
two  ;  the  one  or  the  other ;  —  properly  used  of  two  things, 
but  sometimes  of  a  larger  number,  for  ajiy  one* 
Lcpidiis  flntttTs  both, 
Of  both  ia  flattered:  hut  he  ncithtr  luves, 
Nor  cither  cares  for  hiiu.  Sliak. 

Scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either  of  the  three. 

ISmtm. 
There  have  been  three  famous  talkers  in  Great  Britain,  eitiirr 
of  whoui  would  illu&tiato  what  I  sny  about  dogmatists.  J/oliiii>. 
2.  Each  of  two  ;  the  one  and  the  other  ;  both  ;  — for- 
merly, also,  each  of  any  number. 

Ilia  tlowiiip  hnir 
In  curls  on  cither  cheek  played.  Milton. 

On  either  side  .  .  .  was  there  the  tree  of  life.    liev.  xxii. '-'. 
Tiif  extreiiio  right  and  left  oC  cither  army  never  onsngctl. 

JoweltiThuci/d.). 

Ei'ther,  C071J.  Either  precedes  two,  or  more,  coiir- 
duiate  words  or  plirases,  and  is  introductory  to  an  alter- 
native.   It  is  correlative  to  or. 

ICithrrhv  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursiung,  Or  he  is  in  n  journey, 
or  perudventure  he  tlcepeth.  I  Jiiiigs  xviii.  27. 

Few  writers  hesitate  to  use  either  in  what  is  called  n  triple  nl- 
teniiitivu  ;  such  us,  We  must  either  etay  where  we  are,  proceed, 
or  recede.  l.uthiiiii. 

^^''  F.ither  was  formerly  sometimes  used  without  any 
correlation,  and  where  wo  should  now  use  or. 

Cnn  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  oHvo  berries  ?riM<rn  vine, 
flt.'n  :'  Jainen  iii.  IL*. 

E-Jac'a-late  (e-jSk'fi-iiit),  r.  t.  [intp.  &  p.  p.  Ejacu- 
LATKii (-la'tcd) ;  ;>. pr.  ,V  7b.  n.  Ejaculatino.]  [L.  ejucu- 
latu.s,  p.  p.  of  ejiiculitri  to  throw  out ;  e  out  -f"  jiridnri 
to  throw,  fr.  jaculum  javelin,  dart,  fr.  jacere  to  tlimw. 
See  Eject.]  1.  To  throw  out  suddenly  and  swiftly,  aa 
if  a  dart ;  to  dart ;  to  eject.     [.-Xrehaie  or  'Jeeh7iir<d] 

Ita  active  rnVB  rjariilateil  thence,  lUnrhmnre. 


ale,  senate,   cftre,   Am,   iirm,   ask,   flDal,  %)X  \    eve,   vvent,   6nd,   fSrn,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   ftbey,   Orb,   ddd ; 
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2.  To  throw  out,  as  an  exclamation ;  to  utter  by  a 
brief  aiid  Hiniden  impulse  ;  an,  to  rjuciilutc  a  prayer. 

E-]ac'U'late  (o-jak'u-lat),  v.  i.  Tu  utter  cjacuiatioiiH  ; 
to  iiiaku  nliuit  aud  hasty  exclamations.  [A'.J  "  Kjticn- 
laiiiiq  lo  hiinHelf."  tiir  II'.  HeoiL 

E-jac'U-la'Uon    (-la'aliun),   11.      [Cf.    F.    tj(tculalwu.'\ 

1.  Tlie  act  of  tliruwiiiK  <»'  darting  out  with  a  sudden 
force  and  rapid  ttij^ht.  {Archaic  or  Technical]  "An 
4Jticiiltition  or  irradiation  of  tlio  eye."  Bacon. 

2.  The  uttering  of  a  sliort,  sudden  exclamation  or 
prayer,  or  tlie  exclamation  or  prayer  uttered. 

Ill  your  (Ireesiiig,  let  there  be  iJacuUilioits  iltted  to  tJie  several 
actions  of  dressing.  Jcr.  7'ai/loi: 

3.  {Physiol.)  The  av't  of  ejecting  or  suddenly  throwing 
out,  as  a  fluid  irom  a  duct. 

E-Jac'u-la'tor  (-lliaor),  v.  [NL.  See  I':jaculate.] 
{Anat.)  A  muscle  which  helps  cjiuulation. 

E-jac'U-la-iO-ry  (-la-to-r5),  «.  l.  Casting  or  throw- 
ing out ;  fitted  to  eject ;  as,  rjitcuhitonj  vessels. 

2.  Suddeidy  darted  out ;  uttered  in  short  sentences  ; 
as,  an  rJ,rculatory  prayer  or  petition. 

3.  Sudden ;  hasty.  [0/av.J  '*^j«c«/«^ory  repentances, 
thitt  take  us  by  fit.s  and  starts."  I/h'sfnintje. 

E-]ect'  (e-jSkf),  V.  f.  {^inip.  &  p.  p.  KjECTED  ;  p.  ]>r. 
&vb.  n.  Ejecting.]  [L.  eji-rtus,  p.  p.  of  ejiccre  ;  c  out 
4-irtcere  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  sliootiug  fortli.]  1.  To 
expel ;  to  dismiss ;  to  east  forth  ;  to  thrust  or  drive  out ; 
to  discharge  ;  as,  to  eject  a  person  from  a  room  ;  to  eject 
a  traitor  from  the  country  ;  to  eject  words  from  the  lan- 
guage.    "Eyes  ejectiiKi  flame."  //.  Brooke. 

2.  {Law)  To  cast  out ;  to  evict ;  to  dispossess ;  as,  to 
eject  tenants  from  an  estate. 

Syn,  — To  expel ;  banish;  drive  out;  discharge;  oust; 
evict;  dislodge;  extrude;  void. 

E'jec'tlon  (e-jSk'slmn),  n.  [L.  ejeclio  .*  cf.  F.  Ejection.] 

X.  The  act  of  ejecting  or  casting  out ;  discharge  ;  expul- 
sion ;  evacuation.  "Vast  ejection  of  ashes."  Eustace. 
*'The  ejection  of  a  word."    John.son. 

2.  (Pht/siol.)  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  any- 
thing from  the  body,  particularly  the  excretions. 

_  3-  The  state  of  being  ejected  or  cast  out ;  disposses- 
sion ;  banishment. 

E-ject'ment  (e-jekt'ment),  n.  1.  A  casting  out;  a 
diapoH.-,cssion  ;  an  expidsion  ;  ejection ;  as,  the  ejectment 
of  tenants  from  their  homes. 

2.  {Law)  A  species  of  mixed  action,  which  lies  for  the 
recovery  of  possession  of  real  property,  aud  damages  and 
costs  for  the  wrongful  withholding  of  it.  ]yharfon. 

E-Ject'or  (e-j6k'ter),  7i.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
ejects  or  dispossesses. 

2.  (Hfech.)  A  jet  pump  for  lifting  water  or  withdraw- 
ing air  from  a  space. 

ejector  condenaer  {Steam  Engine)^  a  condenser  in  which 
the  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a  jet  pump. 

I!  E'JOO  (e'joo),  n.  [Malay  'ija  or  hlju.']  Gonuiti  fiber. 
See  GuMUTi. 

EJ'U-la'tlon  {ej'u-la'shun),  «.  [L.  ejulatio,  fr.  ejulare 
to  wail,  huiieiit.]  A  wailing  ;  lameutation.  t^^^-] 
**■  J-Jj'n'.itin/i  ill  the  pangs  of  death."  Philips. 

Ek'a-bor' (ek'a-bor'),    \7i.     [G.,  fr.  Skr.  ehi   one  + 

Ek'a-bO'ron  (-bo'ron),  |  G.  bor,  boron,  E.  boron.^ 
iChem.)  The  name  given  by  Mendelejert"  hi  accordance 
with  the  periodic  law,  and  by  prediction,  to  a  hypothet- 
ical eleiueut  then  imkuown,  but  since  discovered  and 
named  scandium;  —  so  called  because  it  was  a  missing 
analogue  of  the  boron  group.     See  Scandium. 

Ek-aVu-mlnl-om  (gk-ai'u-min'I-um),  n.  [Skr.  eka 
one  -f- E.  ahnnl/iiinn.']  (Chem.)  The  name  given  to  a 
hypothetical  element,  — later  discovered  aud  called  gal- 
iiinn.     See  Gallium,  and  cf.  Ekabor. 

Ek'a-sil'1-con  (6k'a-sil'i-kou),  n.  [Skr.  eka  one  -f  E. 
silicon.']  {Chem.)  The  name  of  a  hypothetical  element 
predicted  aud  afterwards  discovered  and  named  germa- 
nium ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  a  missing  analogue  of 
tiie  silicon  group.    See  Germanium,  aud  cf.  Ekabor. 

Eke  (ek),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eked  (ekt) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh. 
n.  Eking.]  [AS.  ccrtH,  yean;  akin  to  OFries.  dka,  OS. 
okiau,  OHG.  ouhhdn  to  add,  Icel.  anka  to  increase,  Sw. 
iyka,  Dan.  bge,  Goth,  aiikan,  L.  auc/cre,  Skr.  ojas 
strength,  iigra  mighty,  and  probably  to  English  wax,  v.  i. 
Cf.  Augment,  Nickname.]  To  increase;  to  add  to;  to 
augment ;  — now  commonly  used  with  out,  the  notion  con- 
veyed being  to  add  to,  or  piece  out  by  a  laborious,  inferior, 
or  scanty  addition  ;  as,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of  one 
kind  with  some  other.     "  To  eke  my  pain."         Spense?: 

He  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds. 

Jfacaiihiii. 

Eke,  adv.     [AS.  edc;  akin  to  OFries.  ak,  OS.  ok,  D. 
cok,  OHG.  ouh,  G.  auch,  Icel.  auk,  Sw.  och  and,  Dan. 
eg,  Goth,  ank  for,  but.     Prob.  from  the  preceding  verb.] 
In  addition;  also;  likewise.     [^Obs.  ov  Archaic] 
*T  will  be  prodifiious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  vki:  the  throne  ot  love.  Prior. 

A  trainband  cnptnin  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town.  Cmupcr. 

^W^  Eke  serves  less  to  unite  than  to  render  prominent 
a  siibjoined  more  important  sentence  or  notion.  Jfdt::ner. 

Eke,  ".     An  addition,     [iv.] 

Clumsy  e/^cs  tliat  may  well  be  spared.  Ot-ddcs. 

Ek'e-berg'ite  (Ek'e-berg'it),  n.  [From  Ekeberg,  a 
Gevuian.]    jMiji.)  A  variety  of  scapolite. 

Eke'name'  (ek'uanV),  n.  [See  Nickname.]  An  ad- 
ditional or  epithet  name  ;  a  nickname.    {_Ohx,] 

Ek'ing(ek'Tng),w.  [From  Eke,  v.  ^]  (Shiphuilding) 
<a)  A  lengthening  or  filling  piece  to  make  good  a  defi- 
ciency in  length,  {h)  The  carved  work  under  the  quarter 
piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter  gallery.  [Written 
also  eik-inrf.] 

E'-la'  (e'la^),  n.  Originally,  the  highest  note  in  the 
scale  of  Guido ;  hence,  proverbially,  any  extravagant 
saying.     "Why,  this  is  above  E-ta  .'"  Beau,  d:  FL 

B-laVo-rate   (e-iab'o-rut),  a.      [L.    elaboratus,  p.   p. 


of  elaborare  to  work  out ;  /•  out  -J-  laborare  to  labor,  la- 
bor labor.  See  Laboh.J  Wrought  wjtli  labor  ;  finmhed 
with  great  care  ;  Mtudied  ;  executed  with  exactneutt  or 
painstaking  ;  as,  an  elaborate  dibcuurse ;  au  elaborate  pur- 
tormauco ;  elaborate  research. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  cuch  elaborate  pu;,'C.         Wiiller. 
Syn.  —  Labored  ;   complicated  ;   studied  ;   perfected  ; 
lugh-wrouglit. 

—  E-lab^o-rate-lv,  adv.  —  E-lab'o-rate-ness,  n. 

E-lab'o-rate  (i^-iab'5-rat),  ( .  /.  j  imp.  \  p.  p.  Elabo- 
rated (-ra'ted)  \  p.  pr.6:  rb.  ii.  Elakukati.nu  (-ra'tlngJ.J 

1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

TUey  ill  full  yty  elaborate  a.  sigh.  Yuumj. 

2.  To  perfect  with  paiu.-it.akjng ;  to  improve  or  relino 
witli  labor  and  study,  or  by  successivtr  operationa ;  an,  to 
elaborate  a  painting  or  a  literary  work. 

Tlie  Mip  is  .  .  .  Htill  iiiiirc  iliiUiri»tr<l  und  oxaltcd  as  it  circu- 
lates throu;,')!  the  veHMi-ln  oi  the  l)laiit.  Arhutlinol. 

E-Iab'0-ra'tlon  (^-ISb'o-ra'Bhun),  n.  [h.  claboratio  : 
cf.  F.  elaboration.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing 
or  refining  with  labor  ;  improvement  by  successive  oiJcra- 
tions  ;  refinement. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Tlie  natural  process  of  formation  or  as- 
similation, pcifitniicil  by  the  living  organs  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  by  uhicli  a  crude  substance  is  changed 
into  something  of  a  hi^^her  order;  as,  the  elaboration  of 
food  into  chymu  ;  tho  elaboration  of  cliyle,  or  sap,  or  tis- 
sues. 

E-lab'O-ra-tive  (e-15b'o-rd-tTv),  f/.  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  elaborate  ;  constructing  with  labor  and  minute  at- 
tention to  details. 

Elaboratlve  faculty  (Metaph.),  the  intellectual  power  of 
discerning  relations  and  of  viewiug  objects  by  means  of, 
or  in,  relations;  the  discursive  faculty  ;  thought. 

E-lab'O-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
elaborates. 

E-lab'O-ra-tO-ry  (e-lSb'o-ra-tft-rjr),  a.  Tending  to 
elaborate. 

E-lab'o-ra-to-ry,  n.    A  laboratory.    [Ot.s-.] 

II  Else-ag'nU3  (e'le-Sg'nns),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e\aLayvo<; 
a  B«otian  inar.sh  plant ;  iAaia  olive  +  6.yi^6<;  sacred, 
pure.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of  slirubs  or  small  trees,  having 
the  foliage  covered  with  small  silvery  scales  ;  oleaster. 

II  E-lae'lB  (e-le'Is),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAai'a  olive  tree.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms. 

^^^  Ek'ds  Ouinren.^i.'!,  the  African  oil  palm,  is  a  tree 
twenty  or  tliirty  feet  bigrh,  with  immense  pinnate  leaves 
and  large  masses  of  fruit.  The  berries  are  rather  larger 
than  olives,  and  when  boiled  in  water  yield  the  orange- 
red  palm  oil. 

E-laB'O-lite  (e-le'o-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  eAatoe  olive  oil,  oil  -f- 
-lite.]  infill.)  A  variety  of  neijhelitc,  usually  massive, 
of  greasy  luster,  and  gray  to  reddish  color. 

Elseollte  ayenite.  a  kind  of  syenite  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  eheolite. 

E'lae-op'tene  le  le-5p'ten),  n.  [Gr.  eAatof  olive  oil, 
oil  +  TTTTji-o?  winged,  fieeting.]  {Chem.)  The  moreliquid 
or  volatile  portion  of  certain  oily  substances,  as  distin- 
guished from  stearoptene,  the  more  solid  parts.  [Written 
also  elaoptene.'] 

E-la'1-date  (e-la'T-dit),  7i.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  elaidic 
acid. 

E'la-ld'lc  (e'lS-Td'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ilaldique.  See 
Elaine.]    Relating  to  oleic  acid,  or  elaine. 

Elaidic  acid  {Chem.),  a  fatty  acid  isomeric  with  oleic 
acid,  and  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

E-la'1-din  (e-la'x-din).  w.  ICf.  F.  elaid inc.]  {Chem.) 
A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein. 

E-la'lne  (-Tn),  or  E-la'in,  n.  [Gr.  e\aiou  olive  oil, 
oil,  from  eAai'a  the  olive  tree:  cf.  F.  tla'ine.]  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Olein. 

_E'lal-Od'ic  (e'lu-Sd'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  iKaiov  olive  oil,  oil  + 
etSosform.]  {Chem.)  Derived  from  castor  oil;  riciuo- 
leic  ;  as,  elaiodic  acid.     [/^.] 

E'lal-Om'e-ter  (-om'e-ter),  7;.  [Gr.  eAaiOf  olive  oil, 
oil -f- -mt7e/-.]  {Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  determining 
the  amount  of  oil  contained  in  any  substance,  or  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  purity  of  oil. 

E'lam-ite  (e'lSm-it),  n.  A  dweller  in  Elam  (or  Susi- 
ana),  au  ancient  kingdom  .of  Southwestern  Asia,  after- 
wards a  province  of  Persia. 

E-lamp'ing  (e-lSmp^rng),  a.  [See  Lamp.]  Shining. 
lObsA  a,  Fletcher. 

\\  man'  (S^aN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  elam-er  to  dart.]  Ardor 
inspired  by  passion  or  entlmsiasm. 

E-lance'  (e-lans'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ;j.  ElaNCED 
(-lansf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Elascing  (-lan'.sTng).]  [F. 
elancer,  OF.  eslavcier  ;  pref.  es-  {L.  e.r)  -f-  F.  lancer  to 
dart,  throw,  fr.  lance  lance.]  To  throw  as  a  lance  ;  to 
hurl ;  to  dart.     [/.\] 

While  thy  imerring  hand  danced  ...  a  dart.        Prior. 

E'land  (el^nd),  )/.     [D.    eland  elk,  of  Slav,  origin; 
cf.   Pol.  jelen 
stag,  Russ.  olency 
Lith.'/n/.';;  peril, 
akin  to  E.   elk.] 

1.  {Zoy>l.)X 
species  of  large 
South  African 
antelope  {Oreas 
conn  a  ).  It  is 
valued  both  for 
its  hide  and  rtesli, 
and  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in 
the  settled  dis- 
tricts ;  —  called 
also  Cape  elk. 

2.  {ZoOl.)  The 
elk  or  moose. 

E-la'net  (e-la'net),  n 
Elanus. 


.  lU'l   :  '>.;  ,,^  cnnin),  imiW. 

{Zoijl.)  A  kite  of  the  genus 


E-la'0-lIte  (t-la'ft-lit).  «.     {Min.)  See  ELiKOLiTB. 
E'la-op'tene(e'lii-ii|>'ten^,7i.  {Chem.)  SeeEL-borXEWE. 

El'a-phlne  (61'i-tln),  a.  [Gr.  ;Aa4.o?  Ktag.]  {Zo'ul.) 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Mtag, 
or  t'ervus  elaphus.  ^ 

El'a-phure  (6i'4-fur),  n. 
{Zo'jL)  a  hpecie(i  of 
{Flajihunt.'i  Davidtanus) 
found  in  China.  It  is  about 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der and  has  iteculiar  anth-rs. 

E-lap'l-da'tion  (t-lSiyi- 
da'shun),  n.  [L. 
elapidatu.s  cleared 
from  stones;  rout 
-f-  lajris  stone.] 
A  clearing  away  of  etones. 

El'a-plne  (ei'd-pin),  a. 
Elaps.]     {Zo'Jl.)  Like  or  pertain 
ing  to  the  Elapidir,    a   family  of 
poisonous  8eri)ents,  including  the 
cobras.     See  Ophidia. 

E'laps    (e'lap.s),    n.     [NL. ;   of 


Ucud  of  Eluphnre. 
uncertain    origin.' 


(ZoiJl.)  A  genus  of  venomous  snakes  found  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Old  World.  Many  specieu  are  known.  See 
Coral  snake,  under  ConAL- 

E-lapse'  (e-l5p8'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elapsed  (-laphf) ; 
p.  pr.  it  rb.  n.  Elapsing.]  [L.  elapsna,  p.  p.  of  elabi 
to  glide  away;  e  out  -f  lahi  to  fall,  itlide.  See  Lapse,] 
To  shp  or  glide  away;  to  pass  away  silently,  as  time; 
—  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  time. 

Eight  days  ehtjjscd ;  at  length  a  pilgrim  came,  Ih>ot-\ 
E-lap'slon  (e-iap'.shun),  n.  The  act  of  elapsing.  [/^] 
E-la'que-ate  (e-la'kwe-at),  v.  t.    [L.  elaqueatus,  p.  p. 

of  cl.Kiiii'uve  to  unfetter.]     To  disentangle.      [/.'.] 

II  £l'a-Bip'0-da  (cl'a-sip'ft-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
«Aatr/A09  uictal  beaten  out,  metal  plate  -f-  -poda.]  {Zool.) 
An  order  of  holothurians  mostly  found  in  the  deep  sea. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  bilateral  symmetry  and 
curious  forms.     [Written  also  Khisiiiopoda.] 

E-las'mo-branch  (e-hls'mt-brank),  r/.  (ZnVd.)  Of  or 
jicrtaiiiing  to  the  Elasmobranchii.  — ?i.  One  of  the  Elas- 
mnbranchii. 

E-las'mo-bran'chl-ate(-bran'kT-ut),ff.  {Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii.^7i.  One  of  the  Elas- 
mobranchii. 

II  E-las'mo-bran'chi-i  (i),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cAa- 

0-/105  a  metal  plate  -f-  L.  branch i<i  a  gill.]     {Zool.)  A  sub- 
class of  fishes,  compri.-^iug  the  sharks,  the  rays,  and  the 
Cliinuera.     The  skeleton  is  mainly  cartilaginous. 
II  E-las'mo-sau'rus  (-sa'riis),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAa- 

iT/ids  a  iintal  ).I:itc  -f-  a-avpoi;  a  lizard.]  {Paleon.)  An  ex- 
tinct, loiig-in'(  k*.-.l,  marine,  cretaceous  reptile  from  Kan- 
sas, allied  to  Flesiosaurus. 

E-las'tic  (ediis'tTk),  a.  [Formed  fr.  Gr.  e'AayVeii'  to 
drive  ;  prob.  akin  to  L.  alacer  lively,  brisk,  and  E.  alacrity: 
cf.  F.  ehistiqne.]  1.  Springing  back;  having  a  power 
or  inherent  property  of  returning  to  the  form  from  which 
a  substance  is  bent,  drawn,  pressed,  or  twisted ;  springy ; 
having  the  power  of  rebounding;  as,  a  bow  is  elastic ; 
the  air  is  elastic  ;  India  rubber  is  ela.stic. 

Capable  of  being  drawn  out  byforci'Iike  a  piece  of  elastir 
puni,  and  by  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when  the  force  is 
removed,  to  its  former  position.  l'<il>ii. 

2.  Able  to  return  quickly  to  a  former  state  or  condi- 
tion, after  being  depressed  or  overtaxed  ;  having  power 
to  recover  easily  from  shocks  and  trials  ;  as,  elastic  spir- 
its ;  an  elastic  constitution. 

Elastic  bitumen.  (Min.)  See  Elaterite.  —Elastic  carve. 
(in  I  Hei,ui.)  The  curve  made  by  a  thin  elastic  rod  fixed  hor- 
izontally at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  ilji  ijfech.  1 
TIic  figure  assumed  by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  an  origi- 
Uiilly  straiglit  bar  under  any  system  of  beuding  forces. 
A'.////.  i//r.  —  Elafltic  fluids,  those  which  have  the  prui>erty  of 
expanding  in  all  directions  on  the  removal  of  external 
pressure,  as  the  air,  steam,  and  other  gases  and  vapors.  — 
Elastic  Umit  iJfech.),  the  limit  of  distortion,  by  bending, 
stretching,  etc.,  that  a  body  can  undergo  and  yet  return 
to  its  original  form  when  relieved  from  stress ;  also,  the 
xuiit  force  or  stress  required  to  produie  this  distortion. 
Within  the  elastic  limit  the  distortion  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  stress  producing  it.  -  Elastic  tisBue  {An/rt.j, 
a  variety  of  connective  tissue  consisting  of  a  network  of 
slender  and  very  elastic  fibers  which  are  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  acids  or  alkalies.  —  Gum  elastic,  caoutchouc. 

E-las'tic,  n.  An  elastic  woven  fabric,  as  a  belt,  braces 
or  suspenders,  etc..  made  in  part  of  India  rubber.  ICollog.] 

E-las'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  «.    Elastic,     [i?.]  Bentley. 

E-las'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  elastic  manner ;  by  an 
clastic  power  ;  with  a  spring. 

Elas-tic'l-ty  (e'lSs-tlsl-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  ela.^ticite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  elastic ;  the  inherent  property 
in  bodies  by  which  they  recover  their  former  figure  or 
dimensions,  after  the  removal  of  external  pressure  or 
altering  force  ;  springiness ;  tendency  to  rebound  ;  as, 
the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc  ;  the  elasticity  of  the  air. 

2.  Power  of  resistance  to,  or  recovery  from,  depres- 
sion or  overwork. 

Coefficient  of  elasticity,  the  quotient  of  a  stress  (of  a 
given  kind),  by  the  strain  <of  a  given  kind  I  which  it  pro- 
duces :  —called  also  coefficient  of  resistance.  —  Surface  of 
elasticity  {<!eom.),  the  pedal  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  isee 
Pedal  I ;  a  surface  used  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  and  their  relation  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  luminous  ether  in  crystalline  media. 

E-las'tlc-ness  (e-las'tTk-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elastic  ;  elasticity. 

E-las'tin  {e-15s'tTn),  n.  [Elastic  +  -in.]  (PhysioL 
<y/'iii.)  A  nitrogenous  substance,  somewhat  resembling 
albumin,  which  forms  the  chemical  basis  of  elastic  tissue. 
It  is  very  insoluble  in  most  fluids,  but  is  gradually  dis- 
solved when  digested  \vith  either  pepsin  or  trj'psin. 

E-late'  (e-lat')»  'I-  [L.  elatii.$  elevated,  fig.,  elated, 
proud  (the  figure,  perh.,  being  borrowed  from  a  prancing 
horse) ;  e  out  +  latus  (used  as  p.  p.  oi/erre  to  bear),  for 


use,    unite,   x^ide,    full,    up,    flm  ;    pity ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,    tbin ;    boN  ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Elatcr  (E.  oculatus). 
Nat.  s-ize. 


aatvs,  and  akin  to  E.  tolerate.     See  Tolerate,  and  cf. 
Extol.]    1.  Lifted  up  ;  raised  ;  elevated. 

With  upper  lip  elate.  Fenlon. 

And  sovereigTi  law,  that  Slate's  collected  will. 
O'er  thrones  und  glubes.  'hiti ,  ,. 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing:  ill-    .Vt  h  .  .loms. 
2.  Having  the  spirits  raised  by  sucqpss,  or  by  liope  ; 
flushed  or  exalted  with  confidence  ;  elated  ;  exultant. 
O,  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  thiU:  1  ope. 

Our  ninetetnth  century  is  wonderfully  6et  up  in  its  own  es- 
teem,  wonderfully  ehit^  at  its  prosre..s.  Mrs.  If.  11.  Jackson. 

Syn. -Puffed  up;  lofty;  proud;  haughty;  exalted; 
inspirited  ;  transported  ;  delighted  ;  overjoyed. 

E-late'  (e-laf),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elated  ;  p.  pr,  & 
vb.  Ji.  Elating.]     1.  To  raise  ;  to  exalt.     L-f^.] 

By  the  potent  sun  elated  high.  Thomson. 

2.  To  exalt  the  spirit  of  ;  to  fill  with  confidence  or  ex- 
ultation ;  to  elevate  or  flush  with  success  ;  to  pntt  up ; 
to  make  proud. 

Foolishly  dntnl  by  spiritual  pride.         IT  arhurton. 

You  ought  not  to  be  thtted  at  the  chance  '"'''?PV/^/''A'' 

enemies.  JowLtt(T/,uci,d.). 

E-lat'ed-ly  (e-la'ted-Iy),  adr.     "With  elation. 
E-lat'ed-ness.  "■     The  state  of  being  elated. 
E-lat'ertt-la'ter),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  elates. 
II  El'a-ter  (gl'a-ter),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cAar>jp  driver, 
fr.    i\avveiv  to  drive.] 

1.  {Hot.)  An  elastic  spirals- 
filament  for  dispersing  the  ^j 
spores,  as  in  some  Uverworts. 

2.  {Zoo/.)  Any  beetle  of  the 
family  Ehtteridse,  having  the 
habit,  when  laid  on  the  back, 
of  giving  a  sudden  upward 
Bpring,  by  a  quick  movement 
of  the  articulation  between 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  — 
called  also  click  beetle,  spi-ing 
beetle,  and  snapping  beetle. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  The  caudal 
spring  used  by  Podura  and 
related    insects   for   leaping. 

See  COLLEMBOLA. 

E-lat'er-in  (e-lSt^r-Tu),  tu 
(Chew.)  The  active  principle 
of  elaterium,  being  found  in 
the  juice  of  the  wild  or  sqviirt- 
ing  cucumber  iEcballium 
agreste,  foTmerly  Moiuordica 
Elaterium)  and  other  related 
species.     It  is  extracted  as  a 

bitter,  white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  a  violent  pur- 
gative. 

E-larer-lte  (e-I5t'er-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  resin, 
of  a  blackish  brown  color,  occurring  in  soft,  flexible 
masses  ;  —  called  also  mineral  caoutchouc^  and  elastic 
hitinnen. 

El'a-teM-um  (gla-te'rl-Gni"),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eAar^- 
piov,  neut.  of  eAarTJpto?  driving.  See  2d  Elater.]  A 
catliartic  substance  obtained,  in  the  form  of  yellowisli  or 
greenish  cakes,  as  the  dried  residue  of  the  juice  of  the 
wihl  or  squirting  cucumber  {Ecballium  agreste,  formerly 
called  Moviordica  Elaterium). 

El'a-ter-om'e-ler  (-ter-5m'e-ter),  n.    Same  as  Kla- 

TRuMETER. 

El'a-ter-y  (51'a-tSr-y),  n.  [See  2d  Elater.]  Acting 
for«e  ;  elasticity.     {Obs.^  ^oy. 

B-la'tlon  (e-la'shun),  n.  [L.  elatio.  See  Elate.]  A 
lifting  up  by  success,  or  hope  of  success  ;  exaltation  ;  in- 
flation with  pride  of  prosperity.  "Felt  the  elation  of 
triumph."  •  Sir  W.  Scott. 

E-la'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  {Gram.)  Raised;  lifted  up  ;  —  a 
term  ap[>lied  to  wliat  is  also  called  the  absolute  superla- 
tive^ denoting  a  high  or  intense  degree  of  a  quality,  but 
not  excluding  the  idea  that  an  equal  degree  may  exist  in 
other  cases. 

El'a-trom'e-ter  (?Fa-trom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eAanip  a 
driver  -f-  -me/fr.]  {I'liysicx)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
nriiii;  the  degree  of  rarefaction  of  air  contained  in  the 
reci-ivt-r  of  an  air  pump.     [Spelt  also  elater ometer.^ 

E-la'yl  (e-laTl),  n.  [Gr.  tkaiov  olive  oil,  oil  -f-  -yl.'] 
{Chf^n.)  defiant  gas  or  cth}  hue  ;  —  so  called  by  Berze- 
lius  frnm  its  forming  an  oil  on  combining  with  chlorine. 
[Written  also  elayle.']     See  Ktiiylene. 

El'bOW  (51^30),  n.  [AS.  elbofja,  cinboga  (akin  to  D. 
elleboga^  OHG.  elinbogo^  G.  eilbogen,  rllenbogen.,  Icel. 
blnbogi;  prop.,  arm-bend) ;  dn  ell  (orig.,  forearm)  -\-hoga 
a  bending.  See  Ist  Ell,  and  4th  Bow.]  1.  The  joint 
or  bend  of  the  arm ;  the  outer  curve  in  the  middle  of 
the  avn  when  bent. 

Her  arms  to  the  elbows,  naked.    R.  of  Cloucfsfcr. 

2.  Any  turn  or  bend  like  that  of  the  elbow,  in  a  wall, 
building,  and  the  like ;  a  sudden  turn  in  a  line  of  coast 
or  course  of  a  river ;  also,  an  angular  or  jointed  jiart  of 
any  structure,  as  tlie  raised  arm  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  or  a 
tihort  pipe  or  pipe  fitting,  turning  at  an  angle  or  bent. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  sharp  angle  in  any  surface  of  wainscoting 
or  other  woodwork  ;  the  upright  sides  which  flank  any 
paneled  work,  aa  the  sides  of  windows,  where  the  jamb 
makes  an  elboiv  with  the  window  back.  Guilt. 

15^  Elbow  is  used  either  adjectively  or  as  part  of  a 
componiul,  to  denote  Homcthing  .'shaped  lih .  or  artin'i 
like^  an  pihaw ;  blq^  fibow  joint;  ellnnr  tongs  or  dhon- 
tongK;  etbouroonit  ''//'O'c-room,  or  rlbo'r  room. 

At  the  elbow,  verv  near;  at  hand.  —  Elbow  gTease,  ener- 

f;cti(-  application  of  force  in  miinual  labor.  [Loii]  —  Elbow 
D  the  hawee  iNnnt.U  the  twisting  together  of  two  cahlos 
by  whi<h  a  vessel  rides  at  anrhor.  caused  by  swinging 
compl'tely  round  once.  Tottn).  -  Elbow  Bclmors  l.Surr/.u 
sciwors  hi'nt  in  the  bla/Ie  or  shank  for  convcnii'iire  in  cut- 
ting. Kuif/hf.  —  Out  at  elbow,  witli  inal  wim  tlirough  at 
the  «'lbowa  ;  Mhahby  ;  in  needy  cir<iiMi«taiiri-s. 

ElllOW,  V.  /.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  KLBOWEit  (-bod) ;  p.  pr. 


&  fb.  n.  Elbowing.]  To  push  or  hit  with  the  elbow,  ao 
when  one  pushes  by  another. 

Thev  [the  Dutch]  would  tlboiv  our  own  aldermen  off  tbe 
Royal  "Exchange.  Miauulaf/. 

To  elbow  one'B  way,  to  force  one's  way  by  pushing  with 
the  elbows;  as,  to  elbow  ojie's  way  through  a  crowd. 

ElTaow  (Sl'bo),  V.  i.  1.  To  jut  into  an  angb  ;  to  pro- 
ject or  to  bend  after  the  manner  of  au  elbow. 

2.  To  push  rudely  along;  to  elbow  one's  way.  "Purse- 
proud,  ilbou-inq  Insolence.'*  Grainger. 

El'bOW-board'  C-bord'),  n.  The  base  of  a  window 
casinu'.  nn  whit  li  the  elbows  may  rest. 

ElTiow-chair'  (-chSr'),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
port tlu'  tlliows;  an  armchair.  Addison. 

lU'bOW-room'  (-room'),  Ji.  Room  to  extend  the  el- 
bows on  each  side  ;  ample  room  for  motion  or  action ; 
free  scope.     "  My  soul  liath  elboivroom.''^  Shak. 

Then  came  a  stretch  of  grass  and  a  little  more  elhoirroom. 

El-ca'Ja  fel-ka'ja),  n.  [Ar.]  {Bat.)  An  Arabian  tree 
{Trichtlia  emetica).  The  fruit,  which  is  emetic,  is  some- 
times employed  in  the  composition  of  an  ointment  for 
the  cure  of  the  itch. 

El-ce'sa-ite  (el-se'sa-it),  n.  [From  Elcrsai,  the  leader 
of  the  sect.]  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics 
of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Eia  (5Id),  a.     [AS.  eald.-\     Old.     [065.]  Chaucer. 

Eld,  n.  [AS.  yldu,  yldo,  eldo,  old  age,  fr.  aid,  eald.  old. 
See  Old.]     1.  Age  ;  esp.,  old  age.     [Obs.  or  Archaic'l 

A^  s.'olh  is  said,  e.fc/i'  hath  great  avantagc.      Chancer. 
Gruat  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  dd.      .Spenser. 
2.  Old  times;  former  days;  antiquity.     [Poetici 

Astrologers  and  men  of  dd.  Lomjidlou: 

Eld,  r.  i.    To  age  ;  to  grow  old.     [Obs."] 
Eld,  '■■  t.    To  make  old  or  aucient.    [Obs.'} 

Time,  that  dd<:th  all  things.  linm.  of  H. 

Eld'er  (el'der),  a.     [AS.  yldra,  compar.  of  eald  old. 
See  Olu.]     1.  Older  ;  more  aged,  or  existing  longer. 
Let  the  elder  men  among  us  enmlate  their  own  enrhcr  deeds. 

Joiccfl  { l/iuci/d.). 

2.  Bom  before  another ;  prior  in  years ;  senior ;  ear- 
lier ;  older  ;  as,  his  elder  brother  died  in  infancy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  younger,  and  now  commonly  applied  to  a  son, 
daughter,  child,  brother,  etc. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.      Gen.  xxv.  23. 
But  afek  of  elder  days,  earth's  vernal  hour.        Kehh: 

Elder  ha.ni(Card  Playing),  the  hand  playmg,  or  having 
tlie  ritjht  to  play,  first.  Jloyle. 

Eld'er,  n.  [AS.  ealdor  an  elder,  prince,  fr.  eald  old. 
See  Old,  and  cf.  Elder,  a..  Alderman.]  1.  One  who  is 
older  ;  a  superior  in  age  ;  a  senior.  1  Tim.  v.  1. 

2.  An  aged  person ;  one  who  Hved  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
a  predecessor. 

Curry  your  head  as  your  dders  have  done.    L' Estrange. 

3.  A  person  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  occupies  the 
office  of  ruler  or  judge  ;  hence,  a  person  occupying  any 
oflBce  appropriate  to  such  as  have  the  experience  and 
dignity  which  age  confers  ;  as,  the  elders  of  Israel ;  the 
elders  of  the  synagogue;  the  elders  in  the  apostolic 
church. 

(T^^  In  the  modem  Presbyterian  churches,  elders  are 
lay  officers  who,  with  the  minister,  compose  the  church 
session,  with  authority  to  iuspect  and  regulate  matters 
of  religion  and  discipline.  In  some  churches,  pastors  or 
clergymen  are  called  elders^  or  presbyters. 

4.  {M.  E.  Ch.)  A  clergyman  authorized  to  administer 
all  the  sacraments  ;  as,  a  traveling  elder. 

Presiding  elder  i^yfth.  Cb.),  an  elder  commissioned  by  a 


Elecampane  (1). 
1  Tim. 
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bibliMi)tu]uiv.-  the  uvt-fhiglit  of  tlie  churches  and  prt-ach- 
ers  ill  a  ct  rt:iin  district.  —  Ruling  elder,  a  lay  presbyter  or 
member  of  a  Presbyterian  churcli  session.  .sdiaM. 

EPder  (el'der),  v.  [OK.  ellern,  eller,  AS.  ellen,  cf. 
LG.  elloorn  ;  perh.  akin  to  OHG.  holantar,  holuntar.,  G. 
holunder  :  or  perh.  to  E.  alder,  n.]  {Bat.)  A  genus  of 
shrubs  {Sambucus)  having  broad  umbels  of  white  flow- 
ers, and  small  black  or  red  berries. 

t^'The  common  North  American  species  is  Samhucus 
Canadensis;  the  common  Eunip>;ni  species  (S.  nigra) 
forms  a  small  tree.  The  rc<Mi.  rn.d  .Ider  is  ^.  pubens. 
The  berries  are  diaphoretic  and  api-rifiit. 

Box  elder.  See  under  1st  Box.  —  Dwarf  older.  See  Dane- 
wort. —Elder  tree.  (/>o^)  Same  as  Elder.  .sA'/A.  ~  Marsh 
elder,  the  cranberry  tree  (Viburnum  Opuhisl 

Eld'er-Ish(el'der-ish),fr.  Somewhat  old  ;  elderly.  [/?.] 
Eld'er-ly,  a.     Somewhat  old;  advanced  beyond  mid- 
dle age  ;  bordering  on  old  age ;  as,  elderly  people. 
El'dern  (?l'dern),  a.     Made  of  elder.     [Obs.} 

IK-  wnuld  discharge  us  as  boys  do  ddeni  guns.    Marston. 
Eld'er-Bhlp  (el'der-),  «.    1.  The  state  of  being  older  ; 
seniority.     "Paternity  and  eldership.''  Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 
2.  Otiice  of  an  elder;  collectively,  a  body  of  elders. 
El'der-wort' (Pl'der-wfirf),  "■    '{Bot.)  Banewort. 
Eld'est  (fl'd^rt),  a.      [AS.  yldcut.  superl.  of  eald  old. 
See  Elder,  ('.]     1.  Oldest;  longest  in  duration.      Shak. 
2.  Horn  or  living  first,  or  before  the  others,  as  a  son, 
daughter,  brother,  etc. ;  first  in  origin.  See  Elder.  "  My 
lady's  eldest  son."  Shak. 

Tliiir  d<list  hiBtorinne  arc  nf  Fusriected  credit.    /J/'.  .*^tillingfliit. 
Eldest  hand  {Card  Playing),  the  player  on  the  dealer's 
left  hand.  A'-  -'■  Proctor. 

El'dlng  (51MTng),  «.  [leel.  riding,  fr.  efda  to  kin- 
dlf.  rldr  tin- ;  akin  to  AS.  xld  fire,  ftlan  to  burn.]  Fiu-l. 
[Prov.  Eva.}  Gro.<!e. 

El     Do-ra'do   (?V  dft-raMft   or  -ra'do).  pi.  El  Dora- 
does  (-doz).     (Sp..  lit.,  the  gilt  (sc.  laiuH;  r/the-i   dorado 
gilt.  p.  p.  nf  iforarr  to  gild.     Cf.    DoRAl-o.]     1.   A  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  lOth  century  to  an  imagi- 
nary  country  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  reputed 
to  abound  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 
2.  Any  region  of  fabulous  wealth  ;  exceeding  riclinesK. 
Till*  wlir.U- cnmidy  iBftdortof  El  Dorado  of -wit.     T.  Mimrv. 
El'drltch  (PlMrTch),  a.      Hideous;  ghastly;    a«,  an 
eldritch  shriek  or  laugh.     [Local,  Eng.} 
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Cle-at'lc  (e'le-at'Tk),  a.  [L.  eleaticus,  from  EUa  (or 
Velio)  in  Italy.]  Of  or  p»?rtaining  to  a  certain  school  of 
Greek  philosophers  who  taught  that  the  only  certain 
science  is  that  which  owes  uotliing  to  tlie  senset,  and  all 
to  the  rea.son.  —n.     A  philosopher  of  tlic  Eleatir  schooh 

E^le-at'1-clsm  (-T-sIz'm),  n.     The  Eleatic  doctrine. 

El'e-cam-pane'  (61'e-k5m-pan').»'-  [f.  hivlecamjmne, 
NL.  inida  r-uiijuiua  ;  Jj.  imila  elecampane -f*  LL-  cam- 
pana   a  bell;  cf.  G.  glockeitvuir,   i.   e.,  '*  bell"ort."j 

1.  {Bot.)  A  large,  coarse  herb 
{Inula  Jlelenium),  with  composite  ' 
yellow  tiowers.  The  root,  which 
has  a  pungent  taste,  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  and  was  formerly  of  much 
repute  as  a  stomachic. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  made  from  the  C",^, 
root  of  the  plant. 

E-lect'  (e-lSkf).  n.  [L.  electus, 
p.  p.  of  eligere  to  elect ;  e  out  + 
legere  to  choose.  See  Legend, 
and  cf.  Elite,  Eclectic]  1.  Cho- 
sen ;  taken  by  preference  from 
among  two  or  more.  "  Colors 
quaint  elect."  Spenser, 

2.  (7Afo^)  Chosen  as  the  object 
of  mercy  or  divine  favor  ;  set  apart 
to  eternal  life.     "  The  elect  angels." 

3.  Chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  actually  inducted 
into  it ;  as,  bishop  elect ;  governor  or  mayor  elect. 

EriecVi  n.     1.  One  chosen  or  set  apart. 
Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
my  60ul  deligliteth.  ■/-■=■  *hi.  1. 

2.  pi.  {TheoU)  Those  who  are  chosen  for  salvation. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect  f    Luke  xviii.  7, 
E-lect',  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Electing.]     1.  To  pick  out ;  to  select ;  to  choose. 

The  deputy  el-^cted  by  the  Lord.  Shak.- 

2.  To  select  or  take  for  an  office  ;  to  select  by  vote  ; 
as,  to  elect  a  representative,  a  president,  or  a  governor. 

3.  {Theol.)i:o  designate,  choose,  or  select,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  mercy  or  favor. 

Syn.  —  To  choose  ;  prefer  ;  select.    See  Choose. 

E-lect'ant  (-out),  n.  [L.  electans,  p.  pr.  of  electare.\ 
One  who  has  the  power  of  choosing ;  an  elector.     [R.} 

E-lec'ta-ry  (f-lek'ta-ry),  n.     {Med.)  See  Electlary. 

E-lec'Uc  (-tTk),  a.     See  Eclectic. 

E-lec'tl-clsm  (-tl-sTz'm),  n.     See  Eclecticism. 

E-lec'tlon  (e-15k'shun),  n.  [Y.  election.  L.  electio,  fr. 
eligere  to  choose  out.  See  Elect,  a.}  1.  The  act  ol 
choosing  ;  choice  ;  selection. 

2.  The  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  oflBce,  or  to* 
membership  in  a  society,  as  by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or 
viva  voce  ;  as,  the  election  of  a  president  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Adams. 

3.  Power  of  choosing;  freewill;  liberty  to  choose  or 
act.     '*  By  his  own  election  led  to  ill."  Daniel. 

4.  Discriminating  choice  ;  discernment.     [O65.] 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good.    Baron. 

5.  {Theol.)  Divine  choice  ;  predestination  of  individu- 
als as  objects  of  mercy  and  salvation  ;  — one  of  the  "  five 
points  "  of  Calvinism. 

There  is  a  remnant  according  Xoi\\f!  (hctkm  of  grace,  /iim-xi.5. 

6-  {Lan)  Tlie  choice,  made  by  a  party,  of  two  alterna- 
tives, by  taking  one  of  which,  the  chooser  is  excluded 
from  the  other. 

7.  Those  who  are  elected.     [Obs.} 

The  el'ctinn  hath  obtained  it.  Enni.  x\.  7. 

To  conteet  an  election.  See  under  Contest. —To  makft 
one's  election,  to  choose. 

lit  fia^  made  Ins  election  to  walk,  in  the  main,  in  the  old  pntha. 

Eitzed.  Halt. 

E-lec'tion-eer'  (e-lek'shun-er'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Electioneered  (-erd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electioneer- 
ing.] To  make  interest  for  a  candidate  at  an  election  ; 
to  use  arts  for  securing  the  election  of  a  candidate. 

A  master  of  the  whole  art  of  dectioneeriiiri.      Macaiday. 

E-lec'tion-eer'er  (-er),  n.     One  wiio  electioneers. 

E-lect'lve(f-l5k'tTv),  rt.  [Cf.  r.  elect  if.}  1.  Exert- 
ing the  power  of  choice ;  selecting  ;  as,  an  elective  act. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  choice,  or  right  of 
choosing ;  electoral. 

The  independent  use  of  their  ele.cHvr  franchise.     Bancroft. 

3.  Dependent  on  choice  ;  bestowed  or  passing  by  elec- 
tion ;  as,  an  elective  study  ;  an  elective  office. 

KiiiL"-  <il  Ilnnir  wirr  nt  first -/.  rf  ire ;  .  .  .  for  such  are  the  con- 
ditions ..l  ail  .7.  ./(■■,   kiii.L'doin,  Jhj/den. 

Elective  affinity  or  attraction  (Clinn.),  a  tendency  to 
unite  with  certain  things;  chemism. 

E-lect'lve,  "•  In  an  American  college,  an  optional 
study  or  course  of  study.     [Cnlloq.} 


E-iect'ive -iy.  adv.    In  an  elective  manner ;  b^'  choice. 

E-lect'or(?lPk't6r),77.  [h.,  ir.  eligere  :  cf.F.  el ectetir.} 

1.  (tin-  w  ho  elects,  or  lias  the  right  of  choice  ;  a  jwrson 
who  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  an  election,  or  to  give  his 
vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  office. 

2.  Hence,  specificaUy.  in  any  country,  a  person  legally 
qualified  to  vote. 

3.  In  the  old  German  empire,  one  of  the  princes  en- 
titled to  choose  the  emperor. 

4.  One  of  the  persons  chosen,  by  vote  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States,  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  ,   . 

E-lect'or-al  (-al).  ff.  [Cf.  F.  Sectoral.}  Pertammgto- 
an  chrtion  or  to  electors. 

In  f;ivi>r  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes.         Burke. 

EloctornJ  coUetto,  the  bodv  of  princes  formerly  entitled 
to  rl.rl  til.-  Knip.Tur  i.f  Crnicmy:  also,  .a  naiiir  Bome- 
tiiiK-^i'iv.n.  inth.-  Unitr-d  Sti.ti-s.  tn  1  li.'  body  of  clrctMrs 
rhos.-M  by  the  pi-i.plc  to  elect  the  I'rcsident  and  Vice 
PreHiricnt. 

E-lect'oral'I-ty  (SlT-ti;'),  n.  The  territory  or  dig- 
nity of  an  eUjctor ;  electorate.     [R.}  Sir  I!.  Wotton. 
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E-l6Ct'or-ate    (e-]6k'ter-at),   n.      [Cf.    F.  ^Jectorat.'\ 

1.  Tlie  tt^rritiiry,  jurindictiuii,  or  dignity  of  an  elector, 
as  III  the  old  Ufrmaii  einphe. 

2.  The  whole  hody  of  peraona  in  a  nation  or  state  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  an  election,  or  any  diatiuet  ulaaB 
■or  division  of  them. 

'J'lic  innldlr-cluHB  I'leclorate  of  Great  IJrituiii.     Af.  Amol'f. 

E-lect'or-ess  (-63),  n.  [Fem.  of  Electou.]  An  clcct- 
renw.  J^'P-  Burnet. 

E'lec-tO'rl-al  (E/lSk-to'rl-r/lJ,  a.     Electoral.        Jiurkr. 

£-lect'or-8hlp  (e-lSk'ter-ship),  n.    Tlie  ottlce  or  utatua 
ol  an  elector. 
-  E-lec'tre  t  (f-lSk'ter),  n.      [L.  flfrlnim  :  cf.  F.  tlrrtif 

E-lec'ter  J  mixture  of  pold  and  silver.  See  Elec- 
TEUM.l     1.  Amber.     See  Electrum.     [0/;.v.] 

2.  A  metallic  ^>uh«tance  compounded  of  gold  and  hiI- 
Ter;  an  alloy.     [0/-,v.J  Wycfi/. 

E'lec-trep'e-ter  (e'lSk-trSp'f-ter),  n.  lElcctru  -f-  (^r. 
rpeweiv  to  turn.]  An  iustrument  used  to  chaiige  the  di- 
rection of  electric  currents  ;  a  comnmtator.     [jf^.] 

E-lecrress  (e-lSk'trSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eUctrice.  Cf. 
Electoress.]  The  wife  or  widow  of  au  elector  in  tlie  old 
German  emi)ire.  liurke. 

£-lec'triC  (t-15k'trTk),   1  a.     [L.    electnnn    amber,    a 

E-lec'trlC-al  (-trt-k«l),  1  mixed  metal,  Gr.  VjAcfCTpof  ; 
akin  to  T\\eKTuip  the  beaming  sun,  cf.  Skr.  arc  to  beam, 
shine:  cf.  F.  electrique.  The  name  came  from  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  the  friction  of  amber.]  1.  I'er- 
tiiniiig  to  electricity ;  consisting  of,  containing,  »lerivod 
(from,  or  produced  by,  electricity  ;  as,  electric  power  or 
virtue  ;  an  e/cr(rir  jar  ;  elfctrii'  effects  ;  au  electric  spark. 

2.  Capable  of  occasioning  tlie  phenomena  of  electric- 
ity ;  aa,  an  eteclric  or  electrical  macliine  or  substance. 

3.  Electrifying;  thrilling;  magnetic.  '' Electric  Pin- 
dar." Mrs.  Browning. 

Electric  atmosphere,  or  Electric  aara.  See  under  AliRA.  — 
Electrical  battery.  See  U.^ttkhy.  Electrical  bruah.  Sii- 
muler  ISiiUsn.  Electric  cable.  See  Tih'ji  npli  r<il'h\  iinder 
Telegraph.  —  Electric  candle.  See  undtT  Caniile.  -  Elec- 
tric cat  (i'o;7.),  one  of  three  or  more  large  species  of  Af- 
rican catfish  of  the  genus  Malapterum.s  (esp.  M.  clectrieus 
of  the  Nile).  Tliey  have  a  large  electrical  organ  and  are 
able  to  give  pmverful  shocks;  —called  also  sneathfish.  — 


Electric  Cat  ( Miitapterurus  clectricvs). 

Zlectrlc  clock.  See  under  Clock,  and  see  Electro-chrono- 
graph.—Electric  current,  a  current  or  stream  of  electric- 
ity traversing  a  closed  circuit  formed  of  conducting  sub- 
stances, or  passing  by  means  of  conductors  from  one  body 
to  another  wliich  is  in  a  different  electrical  state.  —  Elec- 
tric, or  Electrical,  eel  (Zu'dl.),  a  South  American  eel-like 
Jresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  irijwuotim  iG.  i!rrfn'>-"s)^ 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  length,  capable  of  giving  ;i  violent 
electric  shock.  See  Gymnotus.  —  Electrical  fish  i  X'w/.  1,  any 
fish  which  has  an  electrical  organ  by  means  of  whi-  li  ite;iM 
give  au  electrical  shock.  The  best  known  kinds  me  tin- 
torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  or  electrical  eel,  and  tlie  elee- 
tric  cat.  See  Torpedo,  and  Gymnotus.  —  Electric  fluid, 
the  supposed  matter  of  elec- 
tricity ;  lightning.  —  Electrical 
image  lE/rc),  a  collection  of 
electrical  pomts  regarded  as 
iorming,  by  au  analogy  with 
optical  plienoniena,  an  unage  of 
certain  otlier  electrical  points, 
and  used  in  the  solution  of  elec- 
trical problems.  Sir  IV.  T/ioin- 
jon.  — Electric  light,  the  light 
produced  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity which  in  passing  through 
a  resisting  niedimu  heats  it  to 
incandescence  or  burns  it.  See 
under  Carbon.  —  Electric,  or 
Ilectrical,  machine,  an  apparatus 
ior  generating,  coUeetnig,  or 
■exciting,  electricity,  as  by  fric- 
tion. —  Electric  motor.  See  Elec- 
'TRO-MOTOR,  "J.  -Electric  osmose. 
■(Phi/sir.'^)  See  under  O-SMOSE.  — 
Ilactric  pen,  a  hand  pen  for  mak- 
ing perforated  stencils  for  niul- 
Ttiplying  writings.  It  has  a 
punetniing  needle  driven  at 
great  fipeed  l>y  a  very  small 
jiiagnetf-elrctric  enpine  on  tlie  penhandle, 


EI  ctrc     Fi-sh     (T  nefo) 
jart  ull\  d  b  ecled    fl  lee 
tela         f   I  ft   8id 
/  I  k   tr      I     le    f  Ira  n 
t  Pr  al  Ncr%  ^  a 

g       \   T  V    f  ^  Brand  i^ 
ij  Lje  ,  *  MucLius  rubi.3. 

Electric  rail- 


-way.  a  railway  in  which  the  machinery  for  moving  the  cars 
is  driven  by  an  electric  current.  —Electric  ray  {ZoijL), 
the  torpedo.  —Electric  telegraph.    See  Telegraph. 

E-lec'trlc  (e-lSk'trlk),  n.  (Physics)  A  nonconductor 
of  electricity,  as  amber,  glass,  resin,  etc.,  employed  to 
■excite  or  accumulate  electricity. 

E-loo'trlc-al-ly  (-trl-kal-iy)-.  ^d^'-  I"  the  manner  of 
eleetricity.  or  by  means  of  it ;  thrillingly. 

E-lec'mc-al-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
electrical. 

E'lec-tri'clan  (e'lSk-trTsl/an),  n.  An  investigator  of 
•aleetricity  ;  one  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity. 

E'lec-trlc'1-ty  (-trls'l-tj),  ?;. ;  pi.  Electricities  (-ttz). 
i[Cf.  F.  cleclricite.  See  Electric]  1.  A  power  in  na- 
ture, a  manifestation  of  energy,  exhibiting  itself  when  in 
disturbed  equilibrium  or  in  activity  by  a  circuit  move- 
ment, the  fact  of  direction  in  which  involves  polnrity, 
or  opposition  of  properties  in  opposite  directions;  also, 
iby  attraction  for  many  substances,  by  a  law  involving 
■attraction  between  surfaces  of  unlike  polarity,  and 
reptilsinn  between  those  of  like  ;  by  exhibiting  accu- 
mulated polar  tension  when  the  circuit  is  broken  ;  and 
by  producing  heat,  light,  concussion,  and  often  chemical 
•changes  when  the  circuit  passes  between  the  poles  or 
through  any  imperfectly  conducting  substance  or  space. 
It  is  generally  brought  into  action  by  any  disturbance  of 
molecular  eqiiilibrium,  whether  from  a  chemical,  phys- 
ical, or  mechanical,  cause. 


(J^*  Electricity  is  manifested  under  the  following  dif- 
ferent forms  :  {m  Statical  electricity,  called  aim-  Frlctlonal, 
or  Common,  electricity,  eleetrieity  in  tlie  euiKhtmn  of  a 
htatinnarv  eli:irt;e,  in  w  hieli  llii- ilinturhaiier  i^t  prnrlueed 
Ity  fri<-t.iuii,  a.-i  n|  u'laM.-i,  amber,  eir.,  ..r  by  iiiduetion.  U'l 
Dynamical  electricity,  ealled  -.ilnn  Voltaic  electricity,  eler- 
tiirity  in  nmlii'ii,  or  ;i.i  ;i  eiiirent  pnidiieeii  hy  chemical 
deeoinpcHit.ioii,  an  by  nieauH  ol  a  vidtaie  battery,  or  by 
liiechanieal  arlinii,  as  by  dynanio-eleeti  le  niaclunes.  (c) 
Thermoelectricity,  in  vvlneli  the  diHtiiiKiug  eaiisif  is  beat 
(attended  poMMbly  with  Hunie  rli,,i(nriil  ;irtiiHU.  It  i.4 
developed  liy  uiuliiig  two  j.ieeeM  i.f  unlike  nietaln  in  a 
bar,  and  then  iir;itinu  tlie  bar  uueijiKilly.  <•/>  Atmoapheric 
electricity,  anv  enndition  ot  eli-etneal  diHtiirl»anee  in  the 

alUHMl-hen'    ni     .  lolidh,  -iue    t-'   hOIiie    ni-    all    ol    llie    above 

nieiilii'iied  <;Mihe:,.  (-'i  Magnetic  electricity.  ele(tri<ity  de- 
\elopeiI  by  tlie  ;i.  tinii  i >t  iiiagnets.  (/>  Positive  electricity, 
the  electricity  that  appear.s  at  the  positive  jmle  or  ann.le 
of  a  battery,  or  that  is  produced  by  friction  of  gl;u>.s; 
—  called  also  ri/rrtins  e/et  fririfii.  in)  Negative  electricity, 
the  eleetrieity  that  appear.4  at  the  negative  pole  or  eatfi- 
ude,  ni-i.-s  prn.Iiieed  bv  the  frietiojiul"  ref^iiiou.H  Miibhtaiiee.s  ; 
called  aI.->o  n.^innii.-,  ,hvl,.,^it^i.  l/o  OrKanlc  electricity, 
that  wbieli  i.i  de\.Iop.-d  in  organie  .-,truetiire«,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  the  phrase  aniimtl  electricity  being 
much  more  common. 

2.  The  scienie  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  electricity  ;  eiretrieal  science. 

3.  Kig.  :  V:ie(tritving  energy  or  characteristic. 
E-lec'trMi'a-l3le"(e-lek'trT-fi'd-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  re- 
ceiving eleeiii.  ity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it. 

E-leC'tri  li  ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'slmn),  v.  (J'/njsies)  The 
act  of  eleitril^uig,  or  the  state  of  being  charged  with 
eleetrieity. 

E-lec'trl-!y  (c-16k'trT-fi),  r.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Elec- 
trified (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Electrifying.]  \Electr\c 
-f  -/v.]  1.  To  conmuuiicate  electricity  to  ;  to  charge 
with  electricity  ;  as,  to  electrify  a  jar. 

2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through  ;  to  affect  by 
electricity;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to  ;  o.^,  to  electrify 
a  limb,  or  the  body. 

3.  To  excite  suddenly  and  violently,  esp.  by  sometliing 
highly  delightful  or  inspiriting;  to  thrill ;  as,  this  patri- 
otic sentiment  tlectrijied  the  audience. 

If  the  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  n  subject  in  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  .  the  whole  nation  would  be  in- 
Btantly  electrified  hy  the  news.  Macaula[/. 

Trv  whether  she  could  elcctnfy  Jilr.  Grandcourt  by  mciitinii- 
in.u  It  tu  him  at  tahle.  (>'.  Eliot. 

E-lec'trl-ly,  v.  i.    To  become  electric. 

E-lec'trine  (-trtn),  a.  [L.  elecirinus  of  amber.  See 
Electric]     1.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  amber. 

2.   Made  of  cleetrnni,  an  alloy  used  by  the  ancients. 

E'lec-tri'tlon  (3'lek-trTsh'un),  71.  {Physiol.)  The  rec- 
ognition by  an  animal  body  of  the  electrical  condition  of 
external  object.'i. 

E-lec'txi-za'tioa  {e-]6k'trT-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elec- 
trisiiliim.'\     The  aet  of  electrizing  ;  electrification. 

E-lec'trize  (,e-l£k'triz),  r.  t.  [i/njK  &  p.  p.  Electrized 
(-trizd) ;  />.  ]>r.  A  rlj.  n.  Electrizlng  (-tri'zTng).]  [Cf. 
F.  rlrrt/i.^fr.]     To  electrify.  E^iy.  <.'yr. 

E-lec'tri'zer  (-tri'zer),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
eleetrizes. 

E-lec'tro-  {f-16k'tr6-).  [L.  eleclnim  amber.  See  Elec- 
tric] A  prefix  or  combining  form  signifying  perfnin- 
in;j  to  t'lcrtricifi/y  proJitced  by  electricity^  2jrofhiciiiy  or 
riiijdiiyiitij  electricity,  etc. ;  as,  e/ec^;'o-negative  ;  clcctro- 
dynamic  ;  r  /c(7/"f^-niagnet. 

E-lec'tro,  ''       An  electrotype. 

E-lec'tro-ballis'tic  (e-16k'tro-bai-lTs'tTk},  a.  Per- 
taining to  elertl-o-ballistics. 

E-lec'tro-bal  lis'tics  (-tiks),  ?i.  The  art  or  science 
of  niea.suring  the  force  or  velocity  of  projectiles  by  means 
of  elcctru'ity. 

E-lec'tro-bi-ol'o-gl3t  (-bi-51'5-jtst),  n.  {Biol.)  One 
versed  in  eleetro-biulogy. 

E-lec'tro-bi-oro-gy"(-jy),  7i.  (Biol.)  1.  That  branch 
of  biology  whieh  treats  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
living  organisms. 

2.  That  phase  of  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism,  the 
phenomena  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a 
form  of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-bl-os'co-py  (-bt-5s'ko-py),  «■  [Electro-  + 
Gr.  ^109  life  +  -scopy.]  (Biol.)  A  method  of  determin- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  life  in  an  animal  organism 
with  a  current  of  electricity,  by  noting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  muscular  contraction. 

E-lec'lro-cap'il-lar'l-ty  (-k5p'Tl-lSr'T-ty),  "•  (Phys- 
ics) The  occurrence  or  production  of  certain  capillary 
effects  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  current  or  charge. 

E-iec'tro-cap'U-la-ry  (-kSp'tl-lS-ry  or  -ka-pTlla-rj), 
a.     {J'hystcx)  Pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  electro-capillarity. 

E-lec'tro-Chem'iC-al  (-kem'I-kol),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  i-h-i  tio-ehfiiiistry.  Cre. 

E-lec'tro-chem'is-try  (-Ts-trJ),  n.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  electricity  to  chem- 
ical cliange.s. 

E-lec'tro-chron^O-g^aph  (-k^On'o-graf),  n.  (Astron. 
Physics)  An  instrument  for  obtaining  an  accurate  record 
of  the  time  at  wliich  any  observed  phenomenon  occurs, 
or  of  its  duration.  It  has  an  electro-magnetic  register 
coimected  with  a  clock.     See  Chronograph. 

E-lec'tro-chron'o-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk).  n.    Belonging 

to  the  electrii-ehroiioL'iaidi,  ov  recorded  by  the  aid  of  it. 

E-lec'tro-CUte'  (-kutO,  v.  t.  ^Electro-  +  -cute  in  eie- 
ctife.}  To  execute  or  put  to  death  by  electricity.  —  E-16C'- 
tro-CU^tlon  (-kii'sbun),  n.     IPecent ;  Aeuspaper  words'] 

E-lec'trode  (e-15k'trod),  n.  lEIectro-  +  Gr.  6669  way, 
path  :  cf.  F.  electrode.'}  (Elec.)  The  path  by  which  elec- 
tricity is  conveyed  into  or  from  a  solution  or  other  con- 
ducting medium  ;  esp.,  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  conduct- 
ors, leading  from  the  source  of  electricity,  and  termina- 
ting in  the  medium  traversed  by  the  current. 

E-lec'tro-dy-nam'lc  ( e-lek'tro-dt-nSmlk  or  -dT-), )  ^ 

E-lec'tro-dy-nam'ic-al  (-I-kal),  i 

(Pliysics)  Pertaining  to  the  movements  or  force  of  elec- 
tric or  galvanic  currents  ;  dependent  on  electric  force. 


E-leCtro-dy-nam'ios  {c-iek'trft-dt-nSmTkB  or  -dT-), 
//.     1.  'I'lie  ph>-noiiieiiu  of  electricity  in  motion. 

2.  'i'he  braueh  of  science  which  treat.,  of  the  proper- 
ticH  t>f  electric  currciits  ;  dynamical  electricity. 

E-lec'tro  -  dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-<ii'ni.m5n.'£-ter  or 
•dln'ii^),  n.  An  iiihtrviment  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  electro-<lynami<;  currents. 

E-lec'tro-en-grav'lng  (-Gn-grav1ng),  n.    The  art  or 

procehs  of  engraving  by  means  of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-etch'lng  (  eeh'Tng),  n,    A  mode  of  etching 

upon  metals  by  eln  troljtie  action. 

E-l©c'tro-gen'e-slB  t,  jen'e-sTs),  n.    [Electro-  -f  Qe-n- 

esis.\     (J'/ii/siol.)  Same  as  Electuogesy. 

E-ieCtra-geil'ic  (-jSu'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electrogenesis  ;  as,  an  electroyrnic  condition. 

E'lec-trog'e-ny  (e'lSk-trCj'e-nj),  v.  [Electro-  -{  Gr. 
■yfn'ac  to  proiluce.]  (Physiol.)  A  term  hometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  cHcf  ts  (tetanus)  produced  in  the  nmscle*  of 
the  linibn,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  along 
the  sj)inal  cord  or  nerves. 

E-lec'tro-glld'lng  (e-iek'trfi-gTldTng),  n.  Tlie  art  or 
process  of  gilding  copjier,  iron,  etc,  by  means  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

E-leo'tro-gUt'  (-gTlf),  a.  Gilded  by  means  of  voltaic 
eleetrieity. 

E-lec'tro-graph  (c-lSk'trS-grif),  n.  [Electro-  -\- 
-f/raph.}  A  mark,  record,  or  tracing,  made  by  the  action 
of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-ki-net'ic  (-kt-ji5t'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  eleetro-kinetics. 

E-lec'tro-kl-net'lcs  (-Tks),  n.    That  branch  of  elec- 

trii  al  hcieiK  e  \\hi(  h  treats  of  electricity  in  motion. 

E-lec'tro-ller'  (-ler'j,  71.  [Formed  from  electric  in 
imitation  of  chimdelier.}  A  branching  frame,  often  of 
oniamental  design,  to  support  electric  illuminating lampg. 

E'lec-trol'O-gy  (e'lgk-tr51'S-jJ),  n.  [I-:hetro-  + 
■loyy.}  That  branch  of  physical  science  wljich  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  its  properties. 

E'lec-trol'y-BiS  (-T-sTs),  v.  [Electro-  -\-  Gr.  \v<ri<;  a 
loosing,  dissolving,  fr.  Aiieif  to  loose,  dissolve.]  (Physics 
&  Chevi.)  The  act  or  process  of  chemical  decomposition, 
by  the  action  of  electricity ;  as,  the  electrolysis  of 
silver  or  nickel  fr>r  plating  ;  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

E-lec'trO-lyt©  (e-l?k'tro-lit),  n.  [Electro-  -f  Gr.  Auto? 
dissoluble  :  cf.  F.  electrolyte.]  (Physics  &  Chem.)  A 
compoimd  decomposable,  or  subjected  to  decomposition, 
by  an  electric  current. 

E-lec'tro-lyt'Ic  (e-15k'trJ-lTt1k),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  electro- 

E-lec'trO-lyt'lC-al  (-t-kal),  ]    i;//!^?/^.]  Pertain- 

ing to  electrolysis  ;  as,  electrolytic  action. — B-lec'tlO- 
lyt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

E-lec'tro-ly'za-ble  (e-l?k'trS-l?za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  electrolyzed,  or  decomposed  by  electricity. 

E-iec'lro-ly-za'tion  (-IT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  electrolysing. 

E-lec'tro-lyze  {-Hz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Electbo- 
LYZEH  (-lizd"! ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Electrolyzino  (-li'zing).] 
[Cf.  F.  '■I''tr<'hi>'  r.  See  Electrolysis.]  To  decompose 
by  the  lined  action  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

E-lec'tro-mag'net  (-mSg'nSt),  tj.  A  mass,  usually  of 
soft  iron,  but  sometimes  of  some  other  magnetic  metal, 
as  nickel  or  cobalt,  rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by 
being  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  passing.  The  metal  is  generally  in 
tlie  form  of  a  bar,  either  straight,  or  bent  into  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe. 

E-lec'tro-mag-net'ic  (mSg-ngt'Tk),  a.  pt,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  prudueed  by,  magnetism  which  is  developed 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

Electro-magnetic  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  motive 
force  is  electro-magnetism.  —  Electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light  (Phi/sics),  a  theory  of  light  which  makes  it  consist 
in  the  rapid  alternation  of  transient  electric  currents 
moving  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

E-lec'tro-mag'net-lsm  (-m5g'ngt-Tz'm),  n.  The  mag- 
netism developed  by  a  current  of  electricity  ;  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  development  of  magnetism  by 
means  of  voltaic  electricitj-,  and  of  the  properties  or 
actions  of  the  currents  evolved. 

E-lec'tro-met'al-lurgy  (-met'wl-lfir'jj^),  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  precipit.iting  a  metal  by  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion, by  which  a  coating  is  deposited,  on  a  prepared  eur- 
face,  as  in  electroplating  and  electrotj^nng ;  galvano- 
plasty. 

E'lec-trom'C-ter  (e'15k-trom'e-ter).  n.  [Electro-  -j- 
-meter  :  cf.  F.  tirctroinetre.]  (Physics)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  electricity; 
also,  sometimes,  and  less  properly,  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment which  indicates  the  presence  of  electricity  (usually 
called  an  electroscope). 

Balance  electrometer.    See  under  Balance. 

E-lec'tro-met'rlc  (e-iek'trS-mSfrlk). )  a.      [Cf.     F. 

E-lec'tro-met'rlc-al  (-rl-kal),  i    electrome- 

triqiie.]  Pertaining  to  electrometrj- ;  made  by  means  of 
an  electrometer  ;  as,  an  electrometrical  experiment. 

E'lec-trom'e-try  (e'15k-tr5m'e-try),  71.  [Cf.  F.  elec- 
trometrie.]  (Physics)  The  art  or  process  of  making 
electrical  tneasnrements. 

B-leCtro-mo'tion  (e-lek'trS-mo'sliuii),  n.  The  mo- 
tion  of  electricity  or  its  passage  from  one  metal  to  an- 
other in  a  voltaic  circuit ;  mechanical  action  produced 
by  means  of  electricitj-. 

E-lec'tro-mo'tlve  (-tTv).  a.  Producing  electro-mo- 
tion ;  producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  electricity  or  an 
electric  current ;  causing  electrical  action  or  effects. 

Electro-motive  force  (Phi/.tirsK  the  force  which  pro- 
duces, or  tends  to  produce,  electricity,  or  an  electric 
current ;  sometimes  used  to  express  the  degree  of  elec- 
trification as  equivalent  to  potential,  or  more  properly 
difference  of  potential. 

E-lec'trO-mo'tor  (-mo'ter).  n.  [Cf.  F.  eleciromoteur.] 

1.  (Physics)  A  mover  or  exciter  of  electricity;  an 
apparatus  for  generating  a  current  of  electricity. 
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2.  {Meek.)  An  apparatus  or  machine  for  producing 
motion  and  mechanical  etfects  by  the  action  of  electiiL- 
ity  ;  an  electro-magnetic  enEine. 

E-leC'tro-mus'CU-lar  (e-lgk'tro-mOs'ku-ler),  a. 
(P/ii/siol.)  Pertaining  to  the  reaction  (contraction)  of 
the  muscles  under  electricity,  or  their  sensibility  to  it. 

E-lec'tron  (e-15k'tron),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ii^^KTpov. 
See  Electric]  Amber  ;  also,  the  alloy  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, called  electrum. 

E-lec'tro-neg'a-tive  (e-lek'tro-neg'a-tlv),  a.  {Chem. 
&  Physics)  {a)  Having  tlie  property  of  being  attracted 
by  an  electro-positive  body,  or  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the 
positive  pole  in  electrolysis,  by  the  law  that  opposite 
electricities  attract  each  other.  (6)  Negative  ;  iionme- 
tallic  ;  acid  ;  —  opposed  to  positive^,  metallic,  or  basic. 

E-lec'tro-neg'a-tive,  n.  {Chem.  &  Physics)  A  body 
which  passes  to  the  positive  pole  in  electrolysis. 

Elec-trop'a-thy  (e  lek-tr5p'a-thy),  n.  [Electro-  -j- 
Gr.  Tra0o?  suffering.]  {Med.)  The  treatment  of  disease 
by  electiiinty. 

E-lec'tro-phone  (e-lSk'trS-fon),  n.  [Electro-  +  Gr. 
(fttiiinj  sound.]  (Phi/.fics)  An  iustrimieut  for  producing 
sound  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

:l  Elec-tXOph'O-rus  (e'lek-tr5f'o-riis),  7J.  ;  pi.  ||  Elec- 
THOPHORI  (-rl).  [NL.,  fr.  combining  form  elfctro-  -j-  Gr. 
i^epeic  to  bear.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  exciting 
electricity,  and  repeating  the  charge  indefinitely  by  in- 
duction, consisting  of  a  flat  cake  of  resin,  shell-lac,  or 
ebnnite,  upon  which  is  placed  a  plate  of  metal. 

E-lec'tro-phys'1-o-log'ic-al  (e-l5k'tr5-fTz'l-o-lQj'T- 
knl),  a.  {Physiol.)  Pertaining  to  electrical  results  pro- 
duced through  physiological  agencies,  or  by  change  of 
action  in  a  living  organism. 

E-lec'tro-phys'l-ol'o-gy  C-51'o-jy ),  n.  {Physiol. ) 
That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  electric  phe- 
nomena produced  through  physiological  agencies. 

E-lec'tro-plate'  (e-lSk'tro-plaf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p. 
Electroplated  (-plated) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electropla- 
ting.] {M^-ch.)  To  plate  or  cover  with  a  coating  of  metal, 
usually  silver,  nickel,  or  gold,  by  means  of  electrolysis. 

E-lec'tro-plater  (-ter),  n.     One  who  electroplates. 

E-lec'tro-pla  ting  (-pla  ting),  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  depositing  a  coating  (commonly)  of  silver,  gold,  or 
nickel  on  an  inferior  metal,  by  means  of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-po'lar  (-poler),  a.  {Physics)  Possessing 
electrical  polarity  ;  positively  electrified  at  one  end,  or 
on  one  surface,  and  negatively  at  the  other  ;  —  said  of  a 
conductor. 

E-lec'tro-pOS'1-Uve  (e-I5k/tro-poz'T-tTv),  a.  1.  {Phys- 
ics) Of  such  a  nature  relatively  to  some  other  associated 
body  or  bodies,  as  to  tend  to  tlie  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  in  electrolysis,  while  the  associated  body  tends 
to  the  positive  pole  ;  —  the  converse  or  correlative  of 
elei'tro-negative. 

L^^^^An  element  that  is  electro-positive  in  one  com- 
pound may  be  electro-negative  in  another,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  {Chem.)  Hence:  Positive;  metallic;  basic; — dis- 
tinguished from  nefj'itive,  nunmetaUic,  or  acid. 

E-Iec'tro-pOS'1-tive,  n.  {Chem.  &■  Physics)  A  body 
wliich  passes  to  the  nee:itive  pole  in  electrolysis. 

E-lec  Iro-punc  tura'tlon  (punk'tu-ra'shun),  E-leC- 
tro-punc'tur-lng  vi'iink'tur-Ing;  13o),  n.  {Med.) 
See  Klectropuscture. 

E-lec'tro-pimc'turo  (-punk'tiir;  135),  n.  {Med.) 
An  operation  that  consists  in  inserting  needles  in  the 
part  affected,  and  connecting  them  with  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  apparatus. 

E-lec'tro-3COpe(e-lek'tro-skop),  n.  [Electro- -\- -scope: 
cf.  F.  t/ectroscope.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  electricity,  or  changes  in  the 
electric  state  of  bodies,  or  the  species  of  electricity  pres- 
ent, as  by  means  of  pith  balls,  and  the  like. 

Condensing  electroscope  iPhi/sics),  a  form  of  electroscope 
in  wliich  an  increase  ot  sensibility  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  condenser. 

E-lec'tro-3Cop'ic  (-sk5p'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  made 
by  means  of,  the  electroscope. 

E-lec'tro-stat'lc  (-stSt'tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  electro- 
statirs. 

E-leC'tro-Stat'Ics  (-Iks),  n.  {Physics)  That  branch 
of  science  wliich  treats  of  statical  electricity  or  electric 
force  in  a  state  of  rebt. 

E-lec'tro-ste're-0-type  (-ste're-fi-tip  or  -stSr'e-o-tip), 
n.     Same  as  ELErTnorvi'F, 

E-lec'tro-tel  e-graph'lc  (-tSl'e-grafTk),  n.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  electric  t<-I.-k'r:iiilj.  or  by  means  of  it. 

E-lec'tro-te-leg'ra-phy  (-te-ieg'ra-fy),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  constructing  or  using  the  electric  telegraph  , 
the  transmiflsiou  of  messages  by  means  of  the  electric 
tel*'graph. 

E-loc'tro-ther'a-peu'tlcs  (-thgr'A-pn'tTks),  n.  {Med. ) 
Thf  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  appli- 
catioMM  of  clcctricitv  as  a  curative  agent. 

E-leC'tro-ther'man-cy  (-tro-ther'niSn-sy),  v.  That 
branch  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of  llie  eflfoct  of 
an  electric  current  upon  the  temperature  of  a  conductor, 
or  a  part  of  a  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals. 

E-lec'tro-tint'  (-tint'),  n.  {Fin^.  Arts)  A  style  of  en- 
graving in  relief  by  njeans  of  voltaic  electricity.  A  pic- 
turf  is  drawn  on  a  metallic  plate  witli  some  material 
whifh  rcMista  the  fluids  of  a  battery;  so  that,  in  electro- 
typini?.  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  varnish,  etc.,  receive 
a  de[)oMition  of  metal,  and  produce  tlie  required  copy  in 
intaglio.     A  ca«t  of  this  if*  then  the  plate  for  printing. 

IrleC'trO-tOll'IC  (-tJSn'Tk),  «.  l.  (physics)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electrical  tension  ;  —  said  of  a  Hupposed  pecul- 
iar roiiriition  of  a  conrlucting  circuit  during  its  exposure 
to  tlie  at'tion  of  another  conducting  circuit  traversed  by 
a  uniform  electric  current  when  botli  circuits  remain 
■tat  ioTiary .  p^i  radny. 

2.  Wlii/xiol.)  Relating  to  eloctrotonus ;  as,thc  c/ec/ro- 
tonic  '-ondition  of  a  nerve. 

E'lec-trot'o-nJze  (e'lBk-tr?;t'ft-mz),  *'.  '■  {Physiol.) 
To  cauNB  or  produce  electrotonus. 


E'lec-trot'0-nons  (e'l?k-tr5t'5-nils),  a.  Electrotonic. 
E  lec-trot'O-aus  i-nus),n.  [NL.,fr.combinmg  form 
eltctrO'  -\-  Gr.  toj'os  tension.]  {Physiol.)  The  modified 
condition  of  a  nerve,  when  a  constant  current  of  electric- 
ity passes  through  any  part  of  it.  See  Akelectrotonus, 
and  Catelectuotonus. 

E-lec'tro-type  te-15k'tro-tip),  n.  [Electro-  -|-  -type.'] 
A  facainiile  plate  made  by  electrotypy  for  use  m  print- 
ing ;  also,  an  impression  or  print  from  such  plate.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

G^T"  The  face  of  an  electrotype  consists  of  a  shell  of 
copper,  silver,  or  the  IJkti,  pmduLed  by  tlie  action  of  an 
electrical  current  upon  a  ]il.iti-  'il  metal  and  a  wax  mold 
suspended  in  an  acid  batli  and  connected  with  opposite 
poles  of  tlie  battery.  It  i:^  backed  up  with  a  solid  filling 
of  type  metal. 

E-lec'tro-typo,  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Electrotyped 
(-tipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electrotyping  (-ti'piugi.]  To 
make  facsimile  plates  of  by  the  electrotype  process;  as, 
to  electrotype  a  page  of  type,  a  book,  etc.  See  Electro- 
type, 71. 

E-lec'tro-ty'per  (-ti'per),  n.     One  who  electrotypes. 

E-lec'tro-typ'ic(-tTp'ik),  n.  Pertaming to,  or  effected 
by  means  uf,  ek-ctrotypy. 

E-lec'tro-ty  ping  *-ti  pTng),  n.  The  act  or  the  process 

of  making  L-lectrutypes. 

E-lec'tro-ty  py  (-ti  py)'  "•  The  process  of  producing 
electrotype  plates.     See  Note  under  Electrotype,  n. 

E-lec'tro-vi'tal  (-vi'K/l),  «.  Derived  from,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  vital  processes  ;  —  said  of  certain  electric 
currents  supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  circulate  in 
the  nerves  of  animals. 

E-lec^tro-vi'tal-ism  (-Tz'm).  n.  (Physiol.)  Tlie  the- 
ory that  tlie  functions  of  living  organisms  are  dependent 
upon  electricity  or  a  kindred  force. 

E-lec'trum  "(e-lek'trum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ijAcKxpoi'. 
See  Electric,  and  cf.  Electre,  Electron.]     1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  of  an  amber  color,  used 
by  the  ancients. 

3.  German-silver  plate.  See  German  silver,  under 
German. 

E-lec'tU-a-ry  (-tu-S-ry ;  135),  n. ;  pi.  Electuaries 
(-riz),  [OE.  letuaire,  OF.  lettiiriii-e,  electuairr.  F.  t'lec- 
fuaire,  L.  etectuarium,  electariinn,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  e«Afi«T6i', 
e*cAecy(jia  a  medicine  that  is  licked  away,  fr.  Gr.  iK\fi\£iv 
to  lick  up ;  €K  out  -f  Aet'vfii'  to  lick.  See  Lick,  and  cf. 
Eclegm.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  composed  of  powders, 
or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
honey,  or  sirup;  a  confection.  See  the  Note  under  Con- 
fection. 

El'ee-mos'y-na-rl-ly  (?l'e-mos'T-nS-rT-l3?  or  ei'e- 
m5z'-).  adr.  In  an  eleemosynary  maimer;  by  charitj- ; 
charitably. 

El'ee-mos'y-na-ry  (-nS-rJ- ;  277),  a,  [LL.  eleemosi/- 
nariiis,  fr.  eleeinosyna  ahus,  Gr.  e\€r]fj.oavvr}  alms.  See 
Alms.]  1.  Relating  to  charity,  alms,  or  almsgiring ; 
intended  for  the  distribution  of  charity  ;  as,  an  eleemosy- 
nary corporation. 

2-  Given  in  charity  or  alms  ;  having  the  nature  of 
alms;  as,  eleeynosyjiary  assistance.  "  Eleemosynary 
cures."  Boyle. 

3.  Supported  by  charity  ;  as,  eleemosynary  poor. 

El  ee-mos'y-na-ry,  7i. ;  pi.  Eleemosynaries  (-rtz). 
One  will)  Fulisists  on  charity  ;  a  dependent.  South. 

El'e-gance  (el'e-grtns),  \  n.     [L.  elegantia,  fr.  elegans, 

El'e-gan-cy  (-gan-sy),  (  -mitis,  elegant:  cf.  F.  ele- 
gance.'} 1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant ;  beauty 
as  resulting  from  elioice  qualities  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  what  deforms  or  impresses  unpleasantly ;  grace 
given  by  art  or  practice  ;  fine  polish  ;  refinement ;  —  said 
of  manners,  language,  style,  form,  architecture,  etc. 

That  grace  that  elegance  affords.  Draijton. 

The  endearing  elegance  of  female  friendship.    .Tolnmnn. 

A  trait  of  native  cVoance.,  seldom  seen  in  the  masculine  char- 
acter al'tLT  childhood  or  early  youth,  was  shown  in  the  (icner- 
al's  fondness  for  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  floMcrs.   Ilaictliornc. 

2.  That  wliich  is  elegant ;  that  which  is  tasteful  and 
highly  attractive. 

Tlie  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  the  nicer  fhgnncies 
of  art.  Sfvrtator. 

Syn.  —  Elegance,  Grace.  Elegance  implies  .some- 
thing of  a  select  style  of  beauty,  which  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  art,  skill,  or  training;  as,  elegance  of  manners, 
composition,  handwriting,  etc. ;  elegant  furniture ;  an 
elegant  house,  etc.  Grace,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  re- 
fers to  bodily  movements,  and  is  a  lower  order  of  beauty. 
It  may  be  a  natural  gilt ;  thus,  the  manners  of  a  peasant 
girl  may  be  graceful,  but  ran  hardly  be  called  elegant. 

El'e-gant  (-g/mt),  a.  [L.  elegans,  -antis;  akmtoeli- 
gere  ti>  pick  out,  choose,  select ;  cf.  F.  elegant.  See 
Elect.]  1.  Very  choice,  and  hence,  pleasing  to  good 
taste  ;  characterized  by  grace,  propriety,  and  refinement, 
and  the  absence  of  everything  offensive  ;  exciting  admi- 
ration and  approbation  by  symmetry,  completeness,  free- 
dom from  blemish,  and  the  like;  graceful;  tasteful  and 
highly  attractive;  as,  elegant  manners;  elegant  style  of 
composition  ;  an  elegant  speaker  ;  an  elegant  structure. 
A  more  liiliyent  cultivation  of  elogattt  literature.    Pnscott. 

2.  Exercising  a  nice  choice;  discriminating  beauty  or 
sensitive  to  beauty  ;  as.  elegant  taste. 

Syn,-  Tasteful;  polished;  graceful;  refined;  come- 
ly ;  handsome  ;  richly  ornamental. 

El'6-gant-ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  please  nice  taste  ; 
with  ch^gance  ;  with  duo  symmetry ;  richly. 

E-le'gl-ac  (t-le'jT-ffk  or  Gl'J-ji'^k;  277),  a.  [L.  elegi- 
acus^   Gr.   cAcyeiaico? :    cf.   F,  Hegiaqne.      Bee   Elroy.] 

1.  Bidonging  to  elegy,  or  written  in  elegiacs;  plain- 
tive ;  cxprcHMing  sorrow  or  lamentation  ;  as,  an  elegiac 
lay ;  elegiac  strains. 

Eleoinr  grlcfi,  and  roticb  of  1<>VP.     Mi:*.  V.rnwniiHi. 

2.  Used  in  elegies ;  an,  elegiac  verse  ;  tlie  elegiac  dis- 
tich or  couplet,  consisting  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  and 
pent;imfti-r. 

E-le'gl-ac  ('*-lM'jT-.tk  or  fil'e-ji'Sk),  n.     Elegiac  verso. 
El'e-gi'a-Cal  (^'e-ji'^k'/l),  a.     p:]egiac. 


E-le'gl-ast  (e-le'jT-«st  OT  fl'e-ji'ast),  n.      One  who 

composts  elegies.  Goldsmith. 

El'e-gl-og'ra-pher   {eI'c-jT-5g'rd-fer   or   S-le'jT-),  n. 

[Gr.  f\tyt:i.a  ;ni  f]tfny  -j-  -graph  -r  -''r  ]  Auelegist.    [Obs."] 

EPe-glst  (el'e-jtst),  7t.    A  writer  ot  elegies.   T.  Warion. 

I'  E-le'glt  le-lt'jit),  n.  [L.,  be  has  chosen,  fr.  eligere 
to  choose.  See  Elect.]  (Lau)  A  judicial  writ  of  execu- 
tion, by  wluch  a  defendant's  goods  are  appraised  and  de- 
livered to  the  plaintiff,  and,  if  not  sufl!ieient  to  eatiefy 
the  debt,  all  of  his  lands  are  delivered,  to  be  held  till  the 
debt  is  paid  by  the  rents  and  profits,  or  until  the  defend- 
ant's interest  has  expired.  Wharton. 

HX'e-gize  (gl'e-jiz),  V.  t.  To  lament  in  an  elegy ;  b> 
celebrate  in  elegiac  verse  ;  to  bewaU.  Carlgle. 

^  El'e-gy  (-jy),  n.  ;  pi.  Elegies  (-jTz).  [L.  elegia,  Gr. 
eAeyeia,  fem.  sing.  (cf.  t'Aeyela,  prop.,  neut.  pi.  of  i\fyflov 
a  distich  in  elegiac  verse),  fr.  i\tyflo<;  elegiac,  fr.  eAfyos- 
a  song  of  mourning.]  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem  ;  a 
funereal  song  ;  a  poem  of  lamentation.  Shak. 

E-le'i-din  (e-le'i-dln),  ?i.  (Biol.)  Lifeless  matter  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  minute  granules  within  the  proto- 
plasm of  living  cells. 

El'e-ment  (fl'e-mpnt).  n.    [F.  Element,  L.  elementttm.'} 

1.  One  of  the  simplest  or  essential  parts  or  principles 
of  which  anytliing  consists,  or  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  powers  of  anytliing  are  based. 

2.  One  of  the  ultimate,  undecomposable  constituents 
of  any  kind  of  matter.  Specifically:  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance which  cannot  be  decomposed  into  different  kinds 
of  matter  by  any  means  at  present  employed  ;  as,  the 
elements  of  water  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

i^^  The  elements  are  naturally  classified  in  several 
families  or  groups,  as  the  group  of  the  alkaline  elements, 
the  halogen  group,  and  the  hke.  They  are  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  the  tnetals,  as  sodium,' cal- 
cium, etc.,  which  form  basic  compounds,  and  the  non- 
metals  or  metalloids,  as  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  which 
form  acid  compounds ;  but  the  distinction  is  only  rela- 
tive, and  some,  as  arsenic,  tin.  aluminium,  etc.,  form  both 
acid  and  basic  compounds.  Tlie  essential  fact  regarding 
every  element  is  its  relative  atomic  iceifjht  or  equivalent. 
When  the  elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  as- 
cending atomic  weights,  the  arrangement  constitutes  the 
series  of  the  Periodic  lair  oi  Mendelejeff.  See  Periodic 
law,  under  Periodic.  Tliis  Periodic  law  enables  us  to 
predict  the  finalities  of  unknown  elements.  The  number 
of  elements  knomi  is  about  seventy-five,  but  the  gaps  in 
the  Periodic  law  indicate  the  possibility  of  many  more. 
Many  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  iron,  gold,  etc.^  have  been  recognized,  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars.  From  certain  evidence  (as  that  afforded  by  the 
Periodic  law.  spectrum  analysis,  etc.  i  it  appears  that  the 
chemical  elements  probably  may  not  be  simple  bodies, 
but  only  very  stable  compounds  of  some  simpler  body  or 
bodies.  In  formulas,  the  elements  are  designated  by 
abbreviations  of  their  names  in  Latin  or  Kew  Latin. 


The  Elements. 


Symbol. 


Aluminium 

Antimony  (Stibium)  .     .     . 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium     (See  Glucinum) 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Caesium 

Calcium 

Carbon      

Cerium 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Columbium 

Copper  (Cuprum) .... 

Davyum 

Didymium 

Erbium 

Fluorine 

Gallium 

Germanium 

Glucinum 

Gold  {Anrum) 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

IxQn(Ferrum) 

Lanthanum 

Lead  {Plumbum)   .... 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mi-rcury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Niobium    (See  Columbium) 

Nitrogen 

Norwegium 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

I'liosphorus 

Platinum 

PotasRium  {Kalium)  .     .     . 

lihndium 

Uiibidium      .     .  ... 

liutheniuni 

Samarium 

Scandium 


Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Be 

Bi 

B 

Br 

cd 

Cs 
Ca 
C 
Ce 

Cl 
Cr 
Co 

Cb 

Cu 

Da 

Di 

Er 

F 

Ga 

Ge 

Gl 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

Ng 

Os 

(> 

TM 

1' 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rh 

Ru 

Bm 

8c 


Atomic 
Weight. 


I 


27.08 
120.0 

75.0 
137.0  1 

207.5 

10.9 

79.8 
111.8 
132.6 

40.0 

11. 9T 
141.5 

35.4 

52.5 

59.1 

94.2 

63.3 
154.0 
144.6 
165.9 

19.0 

69.9 

72.3 
9.1 
196.7 
l.O 
113.4 
126.5 
192.5  ' 

55.9   , 
138.6 
206.4 
7.0 

24.4 

54.8 
199.8 

95.9 

68.6 

14.0 
219.0 
191.1 

15.96 
106.2 

31.0 
194.3 

39.0 
104.1 

85.2 
103.5 
150.2 

44.0 
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Selenium 

Silicon 

SiilvfiT  {Arfifiitiiin)      .     .     .     . 
Sodium  (S'atriuin)     .... 

StTontiuni 

Sulphur 

Tiintalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

ThiiHium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Till  (Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  {M'of/rinntum)     .     . 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Wolframium    (See  Tuhostek) 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbol. 

AUiinic 
Wiiflit. 

Be 

78.9 

Si 

•-'8.0 

An 

1U7.7 

Na 

•J3.() 

Sr 

hl.-.i 

S 

■JM 

Ta 

182.0 

To 

IL'5.1! 

Tr 

lai.n 

Tl 

203.7 

Th 

iiSil) 

Tu 

170.7 

Sn 

117.4 

Ti 

4S.1 

W 

183.0 

u    ! 

'J.39.0 

V      1 

51.2 

w      1 

Yb      1 

173.2 

Y 

SO.O 

Zn 

ftl.9 

Zr 

90.4 

Several  other  elements  liave  been  announced,  as  hol- 
mium,  vesbiuni,  austrium,  etc.,  but  their  properties,  and 
ill  some  cases  their  existence,  have  not  yet  been  deti- 
uitely  established. 

3.  One  of  the  ultimate  parts  which  are  variously  com- 
bined in  anything  ;  as,  letters  are  the  etements  of  writ- 
ten language  ;  hence,  also,  a  simple  portion  of  that  which 
is  complex,  as  a  shaft,  lever,  wheel,  or  any  simple  part  in 
a  machine  ;  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  any  mix- 
ture ;  a  constituent  part ;  as,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica 
are  the  elements  of  granite. 

The  einii'licity  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  a  noble  nuturc 
was  luiiglicd  to  .scorn.  Jnwrtt  (  Tlturjfd.). 

4.  ((t)  One  out  of  several  parts  combined  in  a  system  of 
aggregation,  when  each  is  of  the  nature  of  the  wliole  ;  as, 
a  single  cell  is  an  element  of  the  honeycomb.  (/;)  {Annt.) 
One  of  the  smallest  natural  divisions  of  the  organism,  as 
a  blood  corpuscle,  a  muscular  fiber. 

5.  {Biol.)  One  of  the  simplest  essential  parts,  more 
conmionly  called  rells,  of  which  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  or  their  tissues  and  organs,  are  composed. 

6.  (Math.)  ((()  An  infinitesimal  part  of  anything  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  entire  magnitude  considered  ;  as,  in 
a  .solid  an  element  may  be  the  infinitesimal  portion  be- 
tween any  two  pl.^nes  that  are  separated  an  indefinitely 
small  distance.  In  the  calculus,  element  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  witli  differential,  (fi)  Sometimes 
a  curve,  or  surface,  or  volume  is  considered  as  described 
by  a  moving  point,  or  curve,  or  surf.ace,  the  latter  being 
at  any  instant  called  an  element  of  the  former,  (c)  One 
of  the  terms  in  an  algebraic  expression. 

7.  One  of  the  necessary  data  or  values  upon  which  a 
system  of  calculations  depends,  or  general  conclusions 
are  based  ;  as,  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit. 

8.  pl.T\\Q  simplest  or  fundamental  principles  of  any 
system  in  philosophy,  science,  or  art ;  rudiments  ;  as, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  or  of  music. 

9.  pi.  Any  outline  or  sketch,  regarded  as  containing 
the  fundamental  ideas  or  features  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion :  as,  the  elements  of  a  plan. 

10.  One  of  the  simple  substances,  as  supposed  by  the 
ancient  philosophers  ;  one  of  the  imaginary  principles  of 
matter,  (a)  The  four  elements  were,  air,  eartli,  water, 
and^  fire  ;  whence  it  is  said,  w.ater  is  the  proper  element 
of  fishes  ;  air  is  the  element  of  birds.  Hence,  tlie  state 
or  sphere  natural  to  anything  or  suited  for  its  existence. 

Of  i'/fm™ts- 
The  grosser  fpeds  the  purer :  Earth  the  Sea  : 
Earth  and  the  Sea  feed  Air  ;  the  Air  those  Fires 
Ethereal.  Milton. 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  clcinentti  ?       .simi: 
And  the  complexion  of  the  ehment  {i.  c.  the  sky  or  air] 
In  tav.ir  \  hke  tiie  work  we  have  in  hand, 
-Most  Moody,  liery,  and  most  terrible.  Shuk: 

About  twelve  ounces  [of  food],  witlt  mere  clement  for  drnik. 

Clieiinr. 
They  show  that  tliey  arc  out  of  their  rlemptU.     T.  Jinkee. 
Esp.,  the  conditions  and  movements  of  the  air     "The 
elements  be  kind  to  thee."    (;,)  The  elements  of  the  al- 
chemists were  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.   Brande  di  C. 

11.  pt.  The  whole  material  composing  the  w^orld. 
The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.    2  Peter  iii.  m. 

12.  pi.   {Eecl.)    The    bread  and 
eucbarist  or  Lord's  supper. 

Magnetic  element,  one  of  the  hypothetical  elementary 
portions  of  which  a  magnet  is  regarded  as  made  ui)! 

El'e-ment  (el'f-mSnt),  v.  I.  l.  To  compound  of  ele- 
ments or  hrst  principles.  [0»s.]  "  [Love]  being  ,/<.- 
jnented  too."  J         l  j        ^„„„j 

2.  To  constitute  ;  to  make  up  with  elements. 

His  very  soul  was  elemcnleil  of  nothins  but  sadness.     Watlon. 

El'e-men'tal  (fl'e-mgn'tol),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
elements,  first  principles,  and  prim.ary  ingredients,  or  to 
the  four  supposed  elements  of  the  material  world:  as, 
elemental  air.     "  Elemental  strife."  Pupe 

2.  Pert.ainmg  to  rudiments  or  first  principles;  riidi- 
Uon'"^'  '''"'"'^"'^"'y-     "Theefemcnto;  rules  of  erudi- 

rt\, ,*   ,  .  ,  „  Cantfiorn. 

m'e-men'tal-ism  (-Tz'nO,  n.  The  theory  that  the 
heathen  divinities  originated  in  the  personification  of  ele- 
mental powers. 

El'e-men-tal'J-ty  (-mSn-tSlT-tjf),  n.  Tlie  condition  of 
Oemg  composed  of  elements,  or  a  thing  so  composed. 


El'O-men'tal-ly  (51'S-m?ii'trM-ly),  mlr.  According  to 
elements  ;  literally ;  as,  the  words,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is 
my  body,"  etrmeutaili/  understood. 

El  e-men'tar  (-terj,  a.    Klementary.    [Obs.'\   Sblton. 

El'e-men'ta-rl-ness  (-ti-rl-nCs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
ehiiientaiy  ;  original  Binipli(uty  ;   unciniirionnded  state. 

El'0-men-tar'l-ty  (-mSn-tiir'I-tS'),  n.  Khmieutariness. 
["''■<•]  tSir  T.  Jlruunc. 

El'e-men'ta-ry  (Sl'c-ni6n'ti-ry),  a.  [L.  ele.inenluriiis  : 
if.  F.  clementaire.j  1.  Having  only  one  principle  or 
conslitueiit  |jart ;  consisting  of  a  single  element ;  simple ; 
uncompounded  ;  as,  an  rlenientary  substance. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  treating  of,  the  elements,  rudi- 
ments, or  Hrst  principles  of  anything  ;  initial ;  rudimen- 
tal ;  introductory  ;  as,  an  elementarij  treatise. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  of  the  four  elements,  air,  water, 
earth,  fire.  "  Some  luminous  and  fiery  impressions  in 
the  <;c;H™/«n/  region."  J,  Spencer. 

El'e-men-fa'tlon  (-mSn-ta'shtin),  n.  Instruction  in 
the  elements  or  hist  principles.     [A'.] 

El'e-meu-toid'  (el'e-mSu-toid'),  «.  ^Element  -f  -oiU.l 
Kesembling  an  element. 

El'e-ml  (el'f-nil),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elemi.  It.  elemi,  Sp.  ele- 
mi  ;  of  American  or  Oriental  origin.]  A  fragrant  gum 
resin  obtained  chietiy  from  tropical  trees  of  the  genera 
Ami/ris  and  t'nnarium.  A.  elemij'era  yields  Mexican 
eh-iiii;  C.  eomnmnc,  the  Manilla  elemi.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  also  in  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

El'e-mln  (-mln),  n.  (Cliem.)  A  transparent,  colorless 
oil  obtained  from  elemi  resin  by  distillation  with  water  ; 
ahso,  a  crystallizable  extract  from  the  resin. 

E-lenoh'  (c-lSnk'),  n.  ;  pi.  Elenchs  {-ISnks').  [L. 
elemlius,  Gr.  eAeyxos,  fr.  tAeyxeU'  to  convict,  confute, 
prove:  cf.  OF.  e/enelie.}  (Logic)  (a)  That  part  of  an 
argument  on  which  its  conclusiveness  depends ;  that 
whicli  convinces  or  refutes  an  antagonist ;  a  refutation. 
(6)  A  specious  but  fallacious  argument ;  a  soijhism. 

E-len'chlc-al  (S-15n'ki-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
eleiicli. 

E-len'chic-al-ly,  aelv.     By  me.ins  of  an  elench. 

E-len'chize  (-ki/.),  v.  ?.   To  dispute.   [/.'.]  U.  Jonson. 

B-lench'tic,  E-lench'Uc-al  (ij-lSuk'ti-kHl),  «.  Same 
as  Ele.n'ctic. 

I'  E-len'chns  (e-len'kus),  n.    [L.]    Same  as  Elekch. 

E-lenc'tlC  (v-lenk'trk),  1  a.    [Gr.  eAeyxTiicds.]    (Logic) 
E-lenc'tlc-al  (.-tr-k«l),  (      Serving  to  refute;  refuta- 
tive  ;  —  applied  to  indirect  modes  of  proof,  and  opposed 
to  deictic. 

El'enge  (5I'Snj,  poet.  el-?n'jf),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ellende 
foreign,  strange.  G.  elend  miserable.]  Sorrowful ; 
wretched  ;  full  of  trouble.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

El'enge-ness,  ?'.     Loneliness ;  miserv.     {Ohs.'\ 
El'e-phan-sy   (fl'e-fon-!,y),  ),.     [L.  c'lephantia.]    Ele- 
phantiasis.    lOlis.]  Holland. 
El'e-phant   (51 
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El'B-phan'U-ao  (in'S-tan'tl-Sk),  a.  (Med.)  Affected 
with  elephaiitiasis  ;  characUjristic  of  elenhautiasie. 

IIEl'e-phan-U'a-ai8(-lSn.ti'i.slB),7,.  [L.,fr.  Gr  i\,. 
./.a.'Tiacr.i,  Iron,  eA../,a5,  -01-T09,  an  elejdiant.]  (Med.)  A 
"l""     ui   which   it  becomes  enormously 


disease   of   the   skii 


iliaut's  hide''    '" "       '         '         ''"""^'J.  like  an  ele 


wine  used  in  the 


fant),  n.  [OK.  <■/<■- 
.fount,  oli/itnt,  OF. 
olijant,  P.  elephant, 
L.  elephantus,  ete- 
phas,  -anti^,  fr.  Gr. 
eAec/ia?,  -acTOS  ;  of 
unknown  origin ; 
perh.  fr.  Skr.  ibha, 
with  the  Semitic  ar- 
ticle al,  el,  prefixed, 
or  fr.  Semitic  Aleph  -^ 
hindi  Indian  bull ; 
or  cf.  Goth,  ulban- 
dtis  camel,  AS.  ot- 
/end.^  1.  (ZoSl.) 
A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Proboscidia,  of 
which  two  living 
species,  Elephub  In- 
dicus  and  E.  Afii- 
canus,  and  several 
fossil  species,  aie 
known.  They  have 
a  proboscis  or  trunk, 
and  two  large  i\  o- 
ry  tusks  proceeding 
from  the  extremity 
of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  curving  up- 
wards. The  mohr 
teeth  are  large  and 
have  transverse 

folds.      Elephants ~ ■ 

are  the  largest  land         Elephant  UJeplias 
animals  now  existnig. 
2.  Ivory  ;  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.     [Ols.-\ 


n,f  11  ■*?'"'  "i°°i''  '■^■'"'■\  H'e  epoch  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  large  pacLyderms.    MantrlC^  Elephan- 

II  ,,li,u,lum,  from  islands  ni  the  Ind  an  Ocean-  and  T 

elejdiantopus,  from  the  Galapagos  Islands.  •"'«'■'• 

El'e-phan-told'  (Pl'.'-fan-toid  ;  277),  l  a.       XElenhant 

El'e-phan-toWaK.'l'S-fSn-toid'al),  (    +  .,M.-\   (Zo. 

01. )  Keseiiibhng  an  elephant  in  form  or  appearance. 

El'ou-sln'1-an  (ei'd-sln'l-on),  a.  [L.  Elensiuivs,  Gr 
fcAevau'ios.]  I'ertaining  to  Eltusis,  in  Greece,  or  to  se- 
cret rites  in  honor  of  Ceres,  there  celebrated  ;  as,  Eteu- 
suiian  mysteries  or  festivals. 

,  I  E-leu'ther-0-ma'nl-a  (e-lu't!ier-6-nia'nT-4).  n.  [Gr. 
(Aivtltpo!  In  e  -I  E.  mania.}  A  mania  or  frantic  zeal  for 
fr«d,  „„[/,>,]  (..„^,,^,^_ 

tlou  tner-0  ma'nl  ac,  ".    Mad  for  freedom.    [/;"] 

E-leu'ther-o-pet'al  ous  (-pSt'ol-us),  a.  [Or.  iM- 
ftpos  free  -,  E.  ;)(■/,;/.]  (Jiot.)  Having  the  petals  free, 
that  IS,  entirely  separate  from  each  other  ;  —  said  of  both 
plant  and  flower. 

El'e-vate  (el'e-vSt),  a.  [L.  elevatus,  p.  p.]  Elevated  : 
raised  alolt.     {Poetir]  '^  '^  '       Milton. 

El'e-vate  d'l'e-vit),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ei.kv.\tki. 
(-va'iod)  ;  p.  pr.  k  vb.  n.  Ki.kvatiso  (-viTlIiig).  J  [L.  ele- 
vatus, p.  p.  or  eleeare  ;  e  X  levare  to  lift  up,  rais",  akin 
to  /<!ci,<  light  in  weight.  .See  LEVirv.]  1.  To  bring  from 
a  lower  place  to  a  higher  ;  to  lilt  up  ;  to  raise  ;  as  to  ele- 
vate  a  weight,  a  flagstaff,  etc. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  station  ;  to  promote  ;  as,  to 
derate  to  an  office,  or  to  a  high  social  position. 

3.  To  raise  from  a  depressed  state  ;  to  animate  :  to 
cheer  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  spirits. 

_4.  To  exalt ;  to  ennoble ;  to  dignify  ;  as,  to  elevate  the 
miiid  or  character. 

5.  To  raise  to  a  higher  pitch,  or  to  a  greater  degree  of 
loudness  ;  —  said  of  sounds  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  voice. 

6.  To  intoxicate  in  a  slight  degree  ;  to  render  tipsy, 
[c  ollog.  &  Sportive]  "  The  elevated  cavaliers  sent  for 
two  tubs  of  merry  stingo."  Sir  If.  Scott. 

7.  To  lessen ;  to  detract  from ;  to  disparage.  [A 
Latin  meaning']     [Ohs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

To  elevate  a  piece  ((rn;i.l,  to  raise  the  muzzle  :  to  lower 
the  breech. 


.ijricantts). 

Dnjden. 


Elephant  apnle  (Ik,t.\  an  East  Indian  fruit  with  a  rough, 

a  h?r^e '  t  •  '""^  ;"  f '^'S  "I'.'P'  •""■■"^  ^y  '■''■""•  I"  '  I'-nhantam, 
J  .e^.„  "''■  Z*;  ''^'^,''.'°  "j?  orange.  -  Elephant  bed  ( (lent.  1 
a  stratum  at  Brighton,  England,  ahunudiuK  in  fossil  re- 
mains of  elephants.  .lA;,,/,//. -Elephant  beetle  (Zodl) 
any  very  large  beetle  of  the  genus  ilr,halhu°V°sv    Go, 

■r;  ef''  ?f  ",;'"  f^"i"''  •^-"f"  '••'■-■  They  iliiiXt  Wl^t 
Africa. -Elephant  lish  iZo;,;.),  a  chima-roid  fish  {Callo- 
i^melms  antarelir,,,,,  witli  a  proboscis-like  projection 
m  tne  snout. -Elephant  paper,  paper  of  large  .size,  2.1  x 
^  inches. -Double  elephant  paper,  paper  measuring  2fij 
X  411  inches.  See  Note  under  Paper.  -  Elephant  seal 
IZoijI.),  the  sea  elephant.  -  Elephant  shrew  iXiml.).  an 
African  jumping  shrew  ^Maero.•^eeli,lrs  tmiicns),  having  a 
long  nose  like  a  proboscis.  -  Elephant's  ear  (/,>,/.),  a  name 
given  to  certain  species  of  the  genus  Begonia,  which  have 
immeme  one-sided  le.ives.  -  Elephant's  foot.  iIM.)  ,„, 
A  bouth  African  plant  (  restmlinaria  Elephontipes).  which 
has  a  massive  rootstock  covered  with  a  kind  of  bark 
cracked  with  deep  fissures ;- called  also  tortni.ie  plant. 
?ilf  '^^tP?,''  'J'T,'  '1  '""''■'y  ""'lible,  whence  the  plant  is  also 
called  HottentoVs  Iread.    It,)  A  genus  IKlephnnlornisl  of 

tSXsliS"'?lfDr«?--i'„M.°°'''^"  """  '^<'"^'-  "■«  I 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    fip,    am;    pity:    food,    fo-ot ;    out,   oil;      chair; 


,  '"^y"-,-:  To  exalt;   dignify;   ennoble;   erect;   raise: 
hoist ;  heighten  ;  elate  ;  cheer  ;  flush  ;  excite  ;  animate. 

El'e-va'tea  (-vatgd).  a.     Uplifted  ;  high  ;  lofty  ;  alto, 
animated  ;  noble  ;  as,  elevated  thoughts. 
.  Elevated  railway,  one  in  which  the  track  is  raised  con- 
si.leral,  y  above  the  ground,  especially  a  city  railway 
above  the  line  of  street  travel. 

El'e-va'ted-ness.  n.    The  quality  of  being  elevated. 

Ele-va'tlon  (elt-vit'shun),  n.  [L.  elevatio:  cf.  F. 
elevation.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  raising  from  a  lower  place,  con- 
dition, or  quality  to  a  higher  ;  —  said  of  material  things, 
persons,  the  mind,  the  voice,  etc.  ;  as,  the  elevation  of 
gram  ;  elevation  to  a  throne ;  elevation  of  mind,  thoughts, 
or  character. 

2.  Condition  of  being  elevated  ;  height ;  exaltation. 
Degrees  of  elevation  above  us."  Loche. 

His  style  .  .  .  wanted  a  little  efcadon.     Sir  11.  Wollnn. 

3.  That  which  is  raised  up  or  elevated;  an  elevated 
place  or  station  ;  as,  an  elevation  of  the  ground  ;  a  hill. 
^■(Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  celestial  object  above- 
the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted 
between  it  and  the  horizon ;  altitude  ;  as,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole,  or  of  a  star. 

5.  (Dialing)  The  angle  which  the  style  makes  with 
the  substylar  line. 

6.  (Gimneni)  The  movement  cf  the  axis  of  a  pieca 
in  a  vertical  plane  ;  also,  the  angle  of  elevation,  that  is, 
tlie  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  piece  and  the  line  of 
sight ;  —  di.stinguished  from  direction. 

7.  (Drauing)  A  geometrical  projection  of  a  building, 
or  other  object,  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; 
orthographic  projection  on  a  vertical  plane; — called  by 
the  ancients  the  orthography. 

_  Angle  of  elevation  '  Gendesii  i.  the  angle  which  an  ascend- 
ing line  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Elevation  of  the 
hoEtiy.'.  C.  <'/;.i.  tl]:Lt  partof  the  .Mass  in  wliich  the  priest 
raises  the  host  abo\  e  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. 

El'e-va'tor  (el'e-va'ter).  n.  [L.,  one  who  raises  up,  a 
dehverer :  cf.  F.  elevateur.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
raises  or  lifts  up  anything ;  as:  (a)  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance, usually  an  endless  belt  or  chain  with  a  series  of 
scoops  or  buckets,  for  transferring  grain  to  an  upper 
loft  for  storage,  (b)  A  cage  or  platform  and  the  hoist- 
ing machinery  in  a  hotel,  warehouse,  mine,  etc.,  for 
conveying  persons,  goods,  etc.,  to  or  from  different 
floors  or  levels  ;  —  called  in  England  a  lift;  the  cage  or 
platform  itself,  (r)  A  building  for  elevating,  storing, 
and  discharging,  grain,  (d)  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which 
serves  to  raise  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  leg  or  the  eye. 
(e)  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  raising  a  depressed  por- 
tion of  a  bone. 

Elevator  head.  leg.  and  boot,  the  boxes  in  which  the 
upper  pulley,  belt,  and  lower  pulley,  respectively,  run  in 
a  gram  elevator. 

El'e-va'to-ry  (el'5-va  tS-rJ-),  a.  Tending  to  raise,  or 
having  power  to  elevate  :  as.  elerntory  forces. 

El'e-va'to-ry,  n.  [Cf.  P.  itivat'oire.]  (Sura.)  See 
Elevator,  n.  (e).  Dunglison. 
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II  fi'lfeve'  (a'lav'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  elever  to  raise,  bring  up.] 
A  pupil;  a  student. 

E-lev'en  (e-16v-''n),  a.  [OE.  enleven,  AS.  endleofan., 
endliifon,  for  anleofan  ;  akin  to  LG.  eleve,  '6lwe,'olnen^ 
D.  elf,  G.  elf,  eilf,  OHG.  einlif,  Icel.  elli/ii,  Sw.  f'//(a, 
Ban.  elleve,  Goth.  amlij\  c{.  Lith.  r^no/iAv/;  and  fr.  the 
root  of  E.  one  +  (prob.)  a  root  signifying  "to  be  left 
/>ver,  remain,"  appearing  in  E.  lonn,  or  perh.  in  leave, 
V.  t.,  life.  See  One,  and  cf.  Twelve.]  Ten  and  one 
added  ;  as,  eleven  men. 

E-lev'en,  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  one  ;  eleven  units 
or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eleven  units,  as  11  or  xi. 

3.  {Cricket  &  American  Football)  The  eleven  men  se- 
lected to  play  on  one  side  in  a  matcli,  as  the  represen- 
•tatives  of  a  club  or  a  locality  ;  as,  tlie  all-England  eleven. 

E-lev'enUl(-'nth),a.    iCt.AS-endlyJ/a.    SeeELEVEN.J 

1.  Next  after  the  tenth  ;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided  ;  as,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  thing. 

3.  {Mns.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  of  the 
■octave  and  the  fourth. 

E-lev'enth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
eleven  ;  one  of  eleven  equal  parts. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  interval  consisting  of  ten  conjunct  de- 
grees ;  the  interval  made  up  of  an  octave  and  a  fourth. 

Eli  (SU),  n.;  pi.  El^-es  (Slvz).  [AS.  ielj\ijlf:  akin 
to  MHG.  alp,  G.  alp  nightmare,  incubus,  Icel.  alfr  elf, 
Sw.  alj\  etfva;  cf.  Skr.  rbhri  skillful,  artful,  rabh  to 
^asp.*  Cf.  Aup,  Oat.]  1.  An  imaginary  supernatural 
being,  commonly  a  little  sprite,  much  like  a  fairy  :  a 
mythological  diminutive  spirit,  supposed  to  haunt  hills 
and  wild  places,  and  generally  represented  as  delighting 
in  mischievous  tricks. 

Every  e;^  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  Ught  as  bird  from  brier.  Shak. 

2.  A  very  diminutive  person  ;  a  dwarf. 

Elf  arrow,  a  flint  arrowhead  ;  —  so  called  by  the  English 
Tural  folk  who  often  find  these  objects  of  prehistoric 
make  m  the  fields  and  formerly  attributed  them  to  fair- 
.•.es;  —called  also  elf  bolt,  elf  dnrf,  and  elf  shot.  —  Elf 
child,  a  child  supposed  to  be  left  by  elves,  in  room  of  one 
they  had  stolen.  See  Changeling.  —  Elf  fire,  the  ignis 
■fatuus.  Breiver.  —  Ell  owl  (Zool.),  a  small  owl  i.\/>cra- 
ihene  Whitne'ji)  of  Soutliem  California  and  Arizona. 

Ell,  V- 1.    To  entangle  mischievously,  as  an  elf  might  do. 
Elf  all  my  hair  in  knots.  Sfiak. 

EUln  (-Tn),  a.     Relating  to  elves. 

Elfin,  n.     A  little  elf  or  urchin.  Shenstone. 

EU'lsta,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  elves ;  elflike  ;  imp- 
like; weird;  scarcely  human;  mischievous,  as  though 
caused  by  elves.     "  Elfish  light."  Coleridge. 

The  ^/n'M  intelligence  that  was  so  fanuUar  an  expression  <m 
her  jinall  physiognomy.  Jlawthunv:. 

EU''lsh-ly,  adv.     In  an  elfish  manner. 

Eli'lsh-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  elfish. 

EU'kin  (-kin),  n.     A  Httle  elf. 

Elt'land^  (-15ndO,  Ji.     Fairyland.  Temiy-fon. 

Eli'lock''  {Sii'YSk'),  n.  Hair  matted,  or  twisted  into  a 
kiiut,  as  if  by  elves. 

El'gtn  mar0)le9  (Sl'gtn  mar'b'lz).  Greek  sculptures 
in  the  Britisli  Museum.  They  were  obtained  at  Athens, 
about  ISU,  by  Lord  Elgui. 

E-Uc'lt  (e-lTsTt),  a.  [L.  elicitus,  p.  p.  of  elicere  to 
*ilicit ;  e  -\-  lacere  to  entice.  Cf.  Delight,  Lace.]  Elic- 
ited ;  dra\vn  out;  made  real;  open;  evident.  [06.v.] 
**  An  elicit  act  of  enuity."  Jer.  Tmjlnr. 

E-Uc'it,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elicited;  ;>.  pr.  &  rb. 
■n.  Eliciting.]  To  draw  out  or  entice  forth  ;  to  bring 
to  light ;  to  bring  out  against  the  will ;  to  deduce  by 
Tea-son  or  argument ;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion. 

E-Uc'l-tate  (-T-tat),  v.  t.    To  elicit.     [Oft,?.] 

E-llC'l-ta'tlOIl  (-ta'shan),  n.  The  act  of  eliciting. 
\_Obs.'\  Abp.  Bramhall. 

E-lIde' (e-lld').  »'■ '•  \,imp.  &  p.  p.  Elided;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  n.  Eliding.]  [L.  elidere  to  strike  out  or  off  ; 
€  ~\-  laedere  to  hurt  by  striking  :  cf.  F.  elider.  See  Le- 
sion.] 1.  To  break  or  dash  in  pieces  ;  to  demoli.ih  ;  as, 
to  ^li'le  t!ie  force  of  an  argument.     [^J^/--.]  Hooker. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  cut  off,  as  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  usually 
the  final  one;  to  subject  to  elision. 

El'i-gl-bU'l-ty  (51'T-ji-bTia-ty).  n.  [Cf.  F.  eligibilite.'\ 
Thequahtyof  being  eligible  ;  eligibleness ;  as,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  candidate  ;  the  pUgibiliti/  of  an  offer  of  marriage. 

'El'1-gl-blO  (51'T-jT-b'l),  ~>t.  [F.  eligible,  fr.  L.  eligne. 
See  Elect.]  1.  That  maybe  selected;  proper  or  qual- 
ified to  be  chosen  ;  legally  qualified  to  be  elected  and  to 
iiold  office. 

2.  Worthy  to  be  chosen  or  selected  ;  suitable  ;  desira- 
ble ;  as,  au  eligible  situation  for  a  house. 

Tlif'  more  flioihlf  of  thi-  two  ovils.  J'urke. 

El'i-gl-bl6-neBS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  or 
•qiialififd  to  be  chosen  ;  suitableness;  desirableness. 

El'l-gl-blTi  ftdv.     In  an  eligible  maimer. 

El'I-mate  (61'T-mat),  v.  t.  [L.  rlimntnx,  p.  p.  of  eli- 
marf  to  file  up  ;  c  out  4-  Hmnre  to  file,  fr.  lima  file.]  To 
render  smooth  ;  to  polish.     [0/),t.] 

E-llm'1-Ziant  (f-lTm1-nffnt),  H.  {3fath.)  The  result  of 
eliminating  n  variables  between  7i  liomogeneoua  ccpia- 
tions  of  any  degree  ;  —  called  also  rexiiltont. 

E-llm'1-nate  (?-lTma-nat),  v.  t.  \_iinp.  &  p.  p.  Elim- 
inated (-na'tfid);  p.pr.  &-vb.  n.  KLiMiNATlNof-na'tTng).] 
[L.  eliminatuK,  p.  p.  of  rliminnrr;  rout  -{limni  threnli- 
old ;  prob.  akin  to  limes  boundary.  See  Limit.]  1.  To 
put  out  of  doors  ;  to  expel ;  to  discharge  ;  to  release  ;  to 
aet  at  liberty. 

Elimiitnlr  my  npirit,  civo  it  rune 

ThrouRli  prtivinccd  of  thought  yrt  unffXplorcrl.      i  oiinn. 

'2.  (Alg.")  To  cauHe  to  disappear  from  an  equation;  as, 
to  rliwinate  an  unknown  quantity. 

3.  To  set  aside  oh  unimportant  in  a  process  of  induct- 
ive inquiry  ;  to  leave  out  of  consideration. 

Etiminiitc  crrorfl  that  have  been  gothcrinc  and  accumulnf  Inc. 

Lou'tti 


4.  To  obtain  by  separating,  as  from  foreign  matters  j 
to  deduce;  as,  to  elimiJiate  an  idea  or  a  conclusion. 
IJiecent,  and  not  uell  authorized] 

6.  (Physiol.)  To  separate  ;  to  expel  from  the  system  ; 
to  excrete;  as,  the  kidneys  eliminate  urea,  the  lungs 
carbonic  acid  ;  to  eliminate  poison  from  the  system. 

E-1  (in  In  action  (e-lTm'I-na'shun),  n.  [C\.  F.  elimina- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  throwing  off ;  {Physiol.) 
the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting  waste  products  or 
foreign  substances  through  the  various  emuuctories. 

2.  {Alg.)  Act  of  causiug  a  quantity  to  disappear  from 
an  equation  ;  especially,  in  the  operation  of  deducing 
from  several  equations  containing  several  unknown 
quantities  a  less  number  of  equations  containing  a  less 
immber  of  unknown  quantities. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  obtaining  by  separation,  or  as  the  result 
of  eliminating  ;  deduction.     [See  Eliminate,  4.] 

E-lim'l-na-Uve  (e-lTrnT-na-tlv),  rt.  {Physiol.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  carrying  on,  elimination. 

E-Un'guate  (e-lin'gwat),  r.  /.  [L.  elinguare.]  To 
deprive  of  the  tongue.     [Obs.]         Davies  {Holy  Roode). 

E'lln-gua'tion  (e'lTn-gwa'shiin),  n.  [L.  elinguatio. 
See  Elinguid.]  {O.  Eug.  Law)  Punishment  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue. 

E-lln''guld  (e-lTn'gwTd),  a.  [L.  elinguis,  prop.,  de- 
prived of  the  tongue;  hence,  speechless;  e -\-  lingua 
tongue.]     Tongue-tied ;  dumb.     [_Obs.] 

E-U(l'Iia-meilt  (e-llk'wa-ment),  7i.  A  liquid  obtained 
from  fat,  or  fat  fish,  by  pressure. 

El''l-qua'tion  (ei'I-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  eliquatio,  fr. 
eliquare  to  clarify,  strain;  e  -^  liqaare  to  make  liq- 
uid, melt.]  {Metallurgy)  The  process  of  separating  a 
fusible  substance  from  one  less  fusible,  by  means  of  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  one  and  not  the 
other,  as  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  ;  liquation.        I've. 

E-U'Slon  (e-lizh'un),  n.  [L.  elisio,  fr.  elidere,  elisum, 
to  strike  out :  cf.  F.  elision.  See  Elide.]  1.  Division  ; 
separation.     {Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel 
or  syllable,  for  tlie  sake  of  meter  or  euphony;  esp.,  in 
poetry,  the  dropping  of  a  final  vowel  standing  before  an 
initial  vowel  in  the  following  word,  when  the  two  words 
are  drawn  together. 

E-ll'SOr  (e-li'zer),  n.  [F.  elisenr,  fr.  elire  to  choose, 
L.  eligere.  See  Elect.]  {Eng.  Law)  Au  elector  or 
chooser ;  one  of  two  persons  appointed  by  a  court  to  re- 
turn a  jury  or  serve  a  writ  when  the  sheriff  and  the 
corojiers  are  disqualified. 

[|  fi'Ute'  (a'lef),  «.  [F.,  fr.  Hire  to  choose,  L. 
eligere.  See  Elect.]  A  choice  or  select  body ;  the 
fiower ;  as,  the  elite  of  society. 

E-llx'  (e-lTks'),  V-  t,  [See  Elixate.]  To  extract. 
l^Ob!.]  Marston. 

E-UX'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  elizatus,  p.  p.  of  elixare  to 
seethe,  fr.  elixus  thoroughly  boiled  ;  c  +  liiare  to  boil, 
Ur  ashes.]  To  boil;  to  seethe  ;  hence,  to  extract  by 
boiling  or  seething.     [Ohs.]  Cockeram. 

El'lx-a'tlon  (gl'tks-a'shun  or  e'lTke-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
elixntion.]     A  seething  ;  digestion.     [Ohs.]  Burton. 

E-Ux'ir  (e-lTks^r),  71.  [F.  elixir,  Sp.  elixir,  Ar.  el- 
/Am-I/- the  pliilosopher's  stone,  prob.  from  Gv._f>jp6s  dry, 
(hence  probably)  a  dry  powder ;  cf.  Skr.  ksha  to  bum.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  tincture  with  more  tlian  one  base;  a 
compound  tincture  or  medicine,  composed  of  various 
substances,  held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in  some  form. 

2.  {Alchemy)  An  imaginary  liquor  capable  of  trans- 
muting metals  into  gold ;  also,  one  for  prolonging  life 
indefinitely  ;  as,  elixir  vits,  or  the  elixir  of  life. 

3.  The  refined  spirit ;  the  quintessence. 

The  .  .  .  e7(.rnof  worldly  dehghts.  South. 

4.  Any  cordial  or  substance  which  invigorates. 
The  grand  elixir,  to  support  the  epirits  of  huniuii  nature. 

Addison. 

E-Uz'a-beth'an  (e-lTz'a-b5th'nn),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  times,  esp.  to  the  architecture 
or  literature  of  her  reign;  as,  the  Elizahethnu  writers, 
drama,  literature. —  n.  One  who  lived  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lonell. 

EllC  (61k),  n.  [Icel.  elgr  ;  akin  to  Sw.  elg,  AS.  (olh, 
OHG.  elako,  MHG.  e^cA,  cf.  L.  rt/cf^/  perh.  akin  to  E. 
eland.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  deer,  of  several  species.  The 
European  elk  {Alees  machlis  or  Cervus  alce.f)  is  closely 
allied  to  the  American  moose.  The  American  elk,  or 
wapiti  {Cervus  Canadensis),  is  closely  related  to  the 
European  stag.     See  Moose,  and  Wapiti. 

IriBh  elk  (PnleonX  a  lar^e,  extinct.  Quaternary  deer 
(Cervus  oi(?ontrtis]  with  vndely  sprr;i.lnii:  antlers.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  beneath  tlir  ]";it  nf  Hwainps  in 
Ireland  and  England.  See  Illusfnifinu  ni  Appendix  ;  also 
Illuxtration  of  Antler.  —Cape  elk  {Zonl.\,  the  eland. 

Elk    1  (61k),  n.     {Zo'ol.)    Tlie  European  wild  or  whis- 

Elke  (      tling  swan  {Ct/q>ni.s  /erus). 

Elk'nut'   (-nuf),  n.     {Bot.)    The  buffalo  nut.      Bee 

under  iJUFFALO. 

Elk'WOOd'  (-w66d').  TJ-  Tlie  soft,  spongy  wood  of  a 
flpecicH  of  Magnolia  (J/.  I'mbrella). 

Ell  (51).  ".  [AP.  ehi  :  akin  tn  D.  W,  elle,  G.  file, 
OH(i.  flifiay  Icel.  alin,  Dan.  alrn,  Sw.  aln,  Goth,  aleinn, 
L.  vlna  elbow,  ell,  Gr.  wAeVri  elbow.  Cf.  Elbow,  Al- 
NAOK.]  A  measure  for  cloth  ;  —  now  r  .rely  uned.  It  is 
of  different  lengths  in  different  countries;  the  f^nglish 
ell  being  45  inches,  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  ell  27,  the 
Scotf-h  about  'M. 

EU,  n.     (Arrh.)  See  L. 

Ella-Clllck  (Fl'lA-chTk),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.] 
iy.nid.)  A  fresh-water  tortmM' {Chflopus  marmoratus)  of 
California  ;  —  used  as  food. 

El-lag'lc  (el-l«jTk),  a.  [F..  fr.  //"//''  gall  (with  the 
letterH  n-v.-rncd).]  {Chem.)  P.-rtiining  to.  or  derived 
from,  gallnuts  or  gallic  acid  ;  ns,  rllagir  acid. 

Ellafric  acid  (f'hcm.),  n  wliite  cryHtalline  Rnbstancp, 
CuH.O..,  found  ill  Ixv.oar  stones,  and  obtained  by  the 
oxulation  of  gallic  acid. 


Elle-bore  (Slle-bor),  7i.   Hellebore.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
El-leb'o-iin  (61-]6b'6-rlu),  n.     See  Hellebouln. 
El'leck  (el'iek),  7i.    [Etyniol.  uncertain,  j  (Zool.)  Th  • 
red  i^iiriKird  <ir cuckoo  fish.      IProv.  Eng.] 

El'lenge  (i^nj),  Elllnge  (-Hnj).  a.,  EiaenKe-ness, 
El'Unge-ncss,  n.  See  Elenge,  Elengeness.  {Obs.] 
lU'lss  'fl'le.-,),  adv.  &  conj.  See  El&e.  [Obs.] 
El-Ilpse'  lei-lips'),  n.  [Gr.  tAAcn/zis,  prop.,  a  defect, 
the  inclination  of  the  ellipse  to  the  base  of  the  cone  beinj^ 
in  defect  when  compared  with  that  of  the  side  tu  the 
base  :  cf.  F.  ellipse.  See  Ellipsis.]  1.  {Geom.)  An  oval 
or  oblong  figure,  bounded  by  a  regular  curve,  «liicJi  cor- 
responds to  an  oblique  projection  of  a  circle,  or  au  oblique 
section  of  a  cone  througli  its  opposite  sides.  Tlie  greatest 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  is  tlie  major  axis,  and  the  least 
diameter  ia  the  minor  axis.  See  Conic  section^  under 
Conic,  and  cf.  Focus. 

2.  {Gram.)  Omission.     See  Ellipsis. 

3.  The  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet. 

The  Sun  flies  forward  U>  his  brother  Sun  ; 

The  dark  Earth  follows  wheeled  in  her  ellipse.    Tennt/.inn. 

El-Up'sis  (61-lTp'sTs),  71.  ;  pi.  Ellipses  (-sez).  [L.,  Ir. 
Gr.  eXAeLi/»i9  a  leaving,  defect,  fr.  eAAecVcti-  to  leave  in, 
fall  short ;  iv  in  +  Xfiiretv  to  leave.  See  In,  and  Loan, 
and  cf.  Ellipse.]  1.  {Grain.)  Omi-ssion  ;  a  figure  of 
sj-ntax,  by  which  one  or  more  words,  which  are  obviously 
understood,  are  omitted  ;  as,  the  virtues  I  admire,  for, 
the  virtues  ivhich  I  admire. 

2.  (Geom.)    An  eUipse.     [06.'!.] 

El-Up'so-grapb  (-so-graf ),  n.  lEUipse  -f-  -graph  :  cf. 
F.  eUip.sngrnpht-.]  An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses ; 
—  calk'd  uiso  tninimel. 

El-lip'S0l(i(-.'5oid),n.  [Ellipse  ■}- -Old:  cf.  F.  ellipso- 
ide.]  {Gtoiii.)  A  solid,  all  plane  sections  of  which  are 
ellipses  or  circles.     See  Conoid,  h.,  2  {a). 


^W"  The  ellipsoid  has  three  principal  plane  sections, 


o,^,  and  c,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the 
other  two,  and  each 
dividing  tlie  solid 
into  two  equal  and 
symmetrical  parts. 
The  lines  of  meet- 
ing of  these  prin- 
cipal sections  are 
the  axes,  or  prin- 
cipal diameters  of 
the  ellipsoid.    The 


abc  Principal  Sections  and  Axes  of 
Eilipauid. 


pomt  where  the  three  planes  meet  is  the  center. 

Ellipsoid  of  revolution,  a  spheroid  ;  a  solid  figure  gener- 
.ated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes. 
It  is  called  a  prolate  sjdieroid,  or  prohitum,  when  the 
ellipse  is  revolved  about  the  major  axis,  and  an  oblate 
spheroid,  or  oblatum,  when  it  is  revolved  about  the 
minor  axis. 

El-llp'SOld  (el-lTp'soid),  )  rt.     Pertaining   to,   or 

El  llp-SOi'dal  (el  ITp-soi'dal),  I  shaped  like,  an  el- 
lipsoid ;  a,'^,  I  lhji.'^"i<l  or  ellipsoidal  form. 

El-llp'Uc  (?I-lTp'ttk),  I  a.      [Gr.    tAAturTiKO?  :    cf.    F. 

El-llp'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  ('      elliptique.      See    Ellipsis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ellipse ;  having  the  form  of 
an  ellipse  ;  oblong,  with  rounded  ends. 

The  planets  move  in  tJlijitic  orbitR.  C/irt/m'. 

2.  Having  a  part  omitted  ;  as,  an  elliptical  phrase. 
Elliptic  chock.    See  mider  Chuck.  —  Elliptic  compaEBes, 

an  iii>triniicijt  arranged  for  drawuig  ellipses.  -  Elliptic 
function.  {Math.)  See  Function.  -  Elliptic  integral.  iMo/li.) 
Sec  Integral.  —  Elhptlc  polarization.  See  under  Polar- 
ization 

El-lip 'tlc-al-ly,  adv.     1.  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

2    With  a  part  omitted  ;  as.  ellipticaUy  expressed. 

El'Up-tlc'1-ty  (51'lTp-tisT-t5-),  71.  [Cf.  F.  ellipticite.] 
Deviation  of  au  ellipse  or  a  spheroid  from  the  fonn  of  a 
circle  or  a  sphere  ;  especially,  in  reference  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and 
polar  semidiameters,  divided  by  the  equatorial ;  thus, 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  ^g^i^s- 

C^^  Some  writers  use  elliptiriti/  as  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  semiaxes  to  tlie  minor  axis,  instead  of 
the  major.    Nichol. 

El-Up'Uc-lan'ce-o-late    ^?t- 

lTp'tik-mn'se-5-lat),    a.       {Bot.) 

Having  a  form  intermediate  be-        Elliptic-lanceolate  leaf. 

tween  elliptic  and  lanceolate. 

El-lip 'to-graph  (-to-graf),  n.    Same  as  Ellipsograph. 

Ell'wand  (ei'wSnd),  n.  Formerly,  a  measuring  rod  an 
ell  long. 

Elm  (Sim),  7!.  [AS.  elm  ;  akin  to  D.  obn.  OHG.  elm, 
G.  vlme,  icel.  ahnr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  aim,  L.  vlmus,  and  E. 
alder.  Cf.  Old.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Vlmus, 
of  several  species,  much  used  as  a  shade  tree,  partii-u- 
larly  in  America.  The  Englifih  elm  is  Vlmu.'i^  campcs- 
tr*'.s ;  the  common  American  or  white  elm  is  V.  A7neri- 
cana  ;  tho  s'^ppery  or  red  elm,  C/nlva. 

Elm  beetle  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  beetle.'*  (esp. 
(inleriicn  ralmarivii.''is\,  which  feed  on  the  loaves  of  the 
elm.  Elm  borer  (  Zool. ),  one  of  several  species  of  bcetlrs 
of  which  the  larv.T  bore  into  tlie  wooil  or  iiuder  the 
bark  of  the  elm  (esp.  .sopenlo  trolrntof.n  -  Elm  butter- 
fly (Zool.),  one  of  several  Rpr.i«N  of  bnttcrllics.  whirh,  in 
the  caterpilhir  state,  fc-d  on  th.-  Icavi-s  i.f  the  elm  (c^p. 
Vnnrssit  onflopn  .ind  l.'ropt'f  cnnma).  See  i'umina  buttn- 
ihi,  under  Comma.  -Elm  moth  i /wi/.>.  one  of  numerous 
Hpeciesof  moths  of  which  thf  liirvie  destroy  the  leaves 
of  the  elm  lesp.  Euqania  .tubsignann,  called  elm  .^jnhi- 
ivorm).  ~  Elm  sawfly  iZoiil.),  a  large,  sawfly  ((nnher 
America])'!).  The  larva,  which  is  white  with  a  black 
dor.sivl  Htripf.  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm. 

Elm'en  (el'mPn).  a.     Belonging  to  elms.     [Ob.^.] 

El'mo'B  Are'  (el'moz  Hr').  Sco  Corposant  ;  also 
Saint  Elmo's  Eire,  under  Saint. 

Elm'y  (^KmJ).  a.     Abounding  with  elniB. 

The  niniplo  t.pire  and  ihtnj  fniiiKe.  T.  Wartnn- 

El  0-ca'lion    (M  M-ka'whnnt,    v.     [Pref.  fi-  -\-  loratc] 

1.  A  niii.ival  fnuii  Ibf  usual  place  of  residence,    ['^''■'■l 

2.  Departure  from  the  usual  sta'-e  ;  an  ecstacy.  [Obs.] 


Ale.  senate,  c&re,  Am,   j&nn,   ask,   final.  ftU ;    ©ve,   6vent,   find,   fSm,   recent;    Ice.   idea.  HI;    old,  6bey,  Orb,   add; 
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E-lOC'n-lar  (t-lSk'u-ler),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  lorular."] 
Ilavin^'  but  one  ct-H,  or  cavity;  not  dividcnl  by  a  Heptuiii 
or  partition. 

El'O-CU'tione^l'o-ku'sliun),  n.  [L.  elorutio,  fr.  rlorjui, 
elocutus,  tospfiiik  out;  cf.  F.  flocutiun.     Sue  Eloijuent.] 

1.  Utterance  by  speech,     [/uj 
[Fruit]  whoso  tnste  ... 

Gave  eliH-iition  to  llie  imito,  and  tiiiight 

The  Umgiie  not  iiiatii:  lor  Bpccch  to  ttpcak  thy  praisf.  Milton. 

2.  Oratorical  or  expreasive  delivery,  including  tbe 
graces  of  intonation,  gesture,  etc.  ;  stylo  or  manner  of 
speakiuK  or  reading  in  public;  as,  clear,  inipresHive  f/o- 
cution.      "  Till!  elocution  of  a  reader."  Whatcly. 

3.  Suitable  and  impressive  writing  or  style  ;  elo<iueut 
diction.     iObs.'] 

Tofxiiresg  these  tlioughtn  with  elocution.     Dnjdcn. 

El'o-CU''tlon-a-ry  (-*-rJ),  a.     Pertaining  to  elocution. 

El'0-CU'tlon-lst.  n.  One  who  is  veraed  in  elocution  ; 
n  tearlicr  of  tlni-iition. 

El'O-cu  live  iri'o-kn'tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  oratorical 
expression,     [ohs.]  Fcltham. 

E-lO'dl-an  (^  lu'dT-an),  n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
tortoisi's,  iiii'liiiliiiR  the  ttrrapins,  etc.,  in  which  the  head 
and  ni'ckcriii  br  withdrawn. 

II  fi'loge' (a'In/li'),  n.  [F.  SeeELooiUM.]  A  panegyr- 
ical fiiiifial  iiralioii. 

El'0-gist  (.?l'o-jTat),  n.  [F.  {logiste.}  One  who  pro- 
nounrcH  ail  t'loge. 

E-lO'gl-um  (e-lo'jT-iini),  \  n.    [L.  elogium  a  short  sny- 

El'O-gy  (,61'o-jy),  (      ing,  an,inacriptiou,  fr.  Gr. 

Xoyog  sjiet'ch,  fr.  Kiyeiv  to  speak.  01.  Klooe.]  The  praise 
bestowi'd  on  a  jierson  or  tiling ;  panegyric ;  eulogy. 

£-lo'hlm  (e-lo'hTm),  n.  [Heb.]  One  of  the  princi- 
pRl  naiiifs  by  which  God  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

E-lO'hlst  (-htst),  n.  The  writer,  or  one  of  tlie  writers, 
of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  notably  those  of 
tlie  Pentateuch,  wliich  are  characterized  by  tlie  use  of 
J£lohim  instead  of  Jehovah,  as  tlie  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  —  distinguished  from  Jehovist.  S.  Davidson. 

Ero-hls'tlC  (oPo-hls'tik),  a.  Relating  to  Elohiui  as 
a  name  of  God  ;  —  said  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

E-loign'  (e-loin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ELOIGNED 
(-loind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eloigning.]  [F.  eh/igner^  OF. 
•esloignicr  ;  pref.  es-  (L.  ex)  -f-  OF.  &  F.  l"in  far,  far  oil, 
1(.  lonfje^  fr.  longns  long.  See  Elongate.]  [Written 
a.lsoeloin.']  1.  To  remove  afar  off ;  to  withdraw.  [06^.] 
From  worldly  carca  he  did  himself  eloign.        Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  To  convey  to  a  distance,  or  beyond  the  juris- 
-idiction,  or  to  conceal,  as  goods  liable  to  distress. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or  bcasta  are  elnigncl. 

lilarhtonr. 

E-Iolgn'ate  (-at),  v.  f.     To  remove.     I0hs.'\     JfoweU. 

E-lolgn'ment  (-meut),  n.  [F.  ehii/jiement.]  Re- 
tioval  to  a  distance;  withdrawal.     lObs.'] 

E-loln'  (e-loin'),  V.  t.    See  Eloign. 

E-lOln'ate  (-at),  v.  t.     See  Eloionate. 

E-lOin'ment  {-mfnt),  n.     See  Eloignment. 

E*long'  (e-15ng';  115),  V.  L    [See  Eloign,  Elongate.] 

1.  To  lengthPH  out  ;  to  prolong.     [06.T.] 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  separate  ;  to  keep  off.  [Obs.']  Wi/rrtt. 
E-lon'gate  (S-15n'gat),  r.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Elongated 

■  (-gii-t5d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Elongating.]  [LL.  ehuKjutus, 
p.  p.  of  clongare  to  remove,  to  prolong ;  (?  +  L.  longus 
long.  See  Long,  «.,  and  cf.  Eloign.]  1.  To  lengthen  ; 
to  extend ;  to  stretch  out ;  as,  to  elongate  a  line. 

2.  To  remove  further  off.     iObs.J         Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-lon'gate,  v.  -i.  To  depart  to,  or  be  at,  a  distance  ; 
esp.,  to  recede  apparently  from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its 
orbit,     [ie.] 

E-lon'gate  (-gSt),  a.  [LL.  elongnlus.']  Drawn  out 
at  length  ;  elongated ;  as,  an  elongate  leaf.  '*An  elongate 
form."  E'irle. 

E^lon-ga'tion  (e'lon-ga'shun ;  277),  «.  [LL.  elon- 
gatio  :  cf.  F.  elongation.^  I.  The  act  of  lengthening,  or 
the  state  of  being  lengthened  out ;  protraction  ;  exten- 
aion.     '■'•Elongation  of  the  fibers."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  which  lengthens  out ;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  be 
■considered  as  elomjations  of  these  two  chains  '!  J'infcerton. 

3.  Removal  to  a  distance ;  withdrawal ;  a  being  at  a 
■distance ;  distance. 

The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  appear  to  the  eye 
in  60  small  a  de^rrce  of  elongation  from  one  another,  as  bears  no 
proportion  to  what  is  real.  (llunvUl. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  ;  as,  the  elongation  of  Venus  or  Mercury. 

E-lope'  (e-lop'),  7'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eloped'  (-lopf); 
p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Eloping.]  [D.  ontloopen  to  run  away; 
pref.  ont-  (akin  to  G.  ent-^  AS.  and-,  cf.  E.  answer)  -\- 
loopcn  to  run;  akin  to  E.  leap.  See  Leap,  v.  ^]  To  run 
away,  or  escape  privately,  from  the  place  or  .station  to 
which  one  is  bound  by  duty ;  —  said  especially  of  a 
woman  or  a  man,  either  married  or  unmarried,  who  runs 
xway  with  a  paramour  or  a  sweetheart. 

Great  numbers  of  them  [the  women]  havecYonet/  from  their 
allegiance.  A<ldisoii. 

E-lope'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  eloping ;  secret 
departure  ;  —  said  of  a  woman  and  a  man,  one  or  both, 
who  run  away  from  their  homes  for  marriage  or  for  co- 
, habitation. 

E-Iop'er  (e-lop'er),  n.    One  who  elopes. 

E'lops  (e'lSps),  n.  [L.  elops,  lielops,  a  kind  of  sea  fish, 
'Gr.  e-Aoi/<.]     1.  {Zocil.)  A  genus  of  fishes.     See  Saury. 

2.  A  mythical  serpent.     [_Obs.'\  Milton. 

El^O-quence  {el'5-kwnis),  7i.  [F.  eloquence,  L.  elo- 
-quentiii,  fr.  eloqnens.  See  Eloquent.]  1.  Fluent,  forci- 
ble, elegant,  and  persuasive  speech  in  public  ;  the  power 
of  expressing  strong  emotions  in  striking  and  ap()ropri. 
ate  language  either  spoken  or  written,  thereby  producing 
conviction  or  persuasion. 

Eloquence  is  speaking  out  .  .  .  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heurt.  J/are. 


2.  Fig. :  Whatever  produces  the  effect  of  moving 
and  pcrsuasivt!  Bpeech. 

Silence  that  wpoke  and  eh'/iinirr  of  uycH,  l'rt}n\ 

The  hoartH  of  men  an-  their  booku  ;  eventa  ure  their  tiiturn  ; 

great  actiunit  are  their  eluniicnee.  Macauluy. 

3.  That  which  is  eloquently  uttered  or  written. 

().  If't  my  books  In-  then  the  elo'innire 

And  diinib  preHa^i-rn  of  my  tii>eukiiig  breast.         S/ttik- 

Syn.-    Oratory;  rhetoric. 

Ero-quent  (Jjl'ft-kwmt),  a.  [F.  eloqnmi,  L.  eloquent, 
-entis,  jt.  pr.  of  eloqni  to  speak  out,  declaim  ;  e  -\~  loqui 
to  speak.  See  Loquacious.]  1.  Having  the  jiowcr  of 
expressing  strong  emotions  or  forcible  arguments  in  an 
elevated,  impassioned,  and  effective  manner ;  as,  an  elo' 
quent  orator  or  preacher. 

O  Death,  nXWloqnent !    You  only  prore 

What  duBt  we  dote  on  wlien  'tifl  man  we  love.         J'ojir. 

2.  Adapted  to  express  strong  emotion  or  to  state  facts 
and  argmuenta  witJi  fluency  and  power  ;  as,  an  eloquent 
address  or  statement ;  an  eloqitcnt  appeal  to  a  jury. 

El'O-quent-ly,  '/'/''.      in  an  tbHiin-nt  manner. 

El'rich  (fl'iTcli)  or  El'rltCh.  a.  Ghastly;  preter- 
natural.    Same  as  Eldiutch.      \S'-ut.  tV  I.mal,  Kng.'] 

Else  (Sis),  a.  &  pron.  [OK.  \-  AS.  eltrs  othcrwis.', 
gen.  sing,  of  an  adj.  signifying  other ;  akin  to  OIHi.  eJlrs 
otherwise,  OSw.  dijes,  Sw.  etjest,  Goth,  nlji.^,  adj.,  otlni, 
L.  alius,  Gr.  oAAo?.  Cf.  Alias,  Alien.]  Other ;  one  or 
something  beside;  as.  Who  else  is  coming?  What  c/w 
shall  I  give  ?  Do  you  expect  anything  else  f  "  Bastards 
and  else.^'  Shak. 

C^^"  This  word  always  follows  its  noun.  It  is  usual  to 
give  the  possessive  form  to  else  rather  than  to  the  stib- 
stantivo  ;  as,  somebody  else''s  ;  no  one  else^s.  "  A  boy  who 
is  fond  of  someljody  t^lse^s  pencil  case."  0'.  Eliot.  "  A 
suit  of  clothes  like  everybody  else^s.''^     Thavkeraij. 

Else,  adv.  &  conj.  1.  Besides ;  except  that  men- 
tioned ;  in  addition  ;  as,  nowhere  else ;  no  one  else. 

2.  Otherwise;  in  the  other,  or  the  contrary,  case;  if 
the  facts  were  different. 
For  thou  desircst  not  sacrifice  ;  ehe  would  T  give  it.    Vs.  li.  \c,. 

(p^^  After  '  or ',  else  is  sometimes  used  expletively,  as 
sinii>ly  noting  an  alternative.  "Will  you  give  tlianks, 
.  .  .  or  . /a>  shaU  I  ?  "    Shak. 

Else'where'  (-hwSr'),  adv.  l.  In  any  other  place ; 
as,  these  trees  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

2.  In  some  other  place  ;  in  other  places,  indefinitely ; 
as,  it  is  reported  in  town  and  elsewhere. 

Else'Whlth^er  (-hwttii'Sr),  adv.  To  some,  or  any,  oth- 
er plaie  :  as,  you  will  have  to  go  elsewhither  for  it.  U.  oj 
Glouri'st,)-.    "For  elseivhithpr  was  I  bound."     Carlyle. 

Else'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.     Otherwise.     [/?.] 

El'sln  (ri'sTii),  n.     A  shoemaker's  awl.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

E-lu'cl-date  (e-lii'sl-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eluci- 
dated (-da'tSd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  71.  Elucidating  (-da'tTng).] 
[LL.  elueidatus,  p.  p.  of  clncidnre ;  e -\-  lucidvs  full  of 
light,  clear.  See  Lucid.]  To  make  clear  or  manifest ; 
to  render  more  intelligible  ;  to  illustrate  ;  as,  an  example 
will  ehteidatc  the  subject. 

E-lu'cl-da'tlon  (-da'sluin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Elucidation.'] 
A  making  clear ;  the  act  of  elucidating  or  that  whicli 
elucidates,  as  an  explanation,  an  exposition,  an  illustra- 
tion ;  as,  one  example  may  serve  for  further  elucidation 
of  the  sid>ject. 

E-lu'cl-da'Uve  (-da'tTv),  a.  Making  clear;  tending 
to  elucidate  ;  as,  .tu  elucidative  note. 

E-lu'ci-da^tor  (-da'ter),  n.  One  who  explains  or  elu- 
cidates ;  an  expositor. 

E-lu'ci-da-to-ry  (-da-t6-rj),  a.  Tending  to  elucidate  ; 
elucidative,     [/i.] 

E-luCtate  (e-luk'tat),  v.  i.  [L.  elvctatus,  p.  p.  of 
eluctari  to  struggle  out ;  e  +  luctari  to  wrestle.]  To 
struggle  out ;  —  with  ont.     [O&s.]  Bp.  iJacket. 

ElUC-ta'tion  (e'lnk-ta'shun  or  el'uk-).  v.  [L-  elucta- 
tio.]  A  struggling  out  of  any  difficulty.  [0/v5.]  Bp.  Hall. 

E-lU'cU-brate  (e-lu'ku-brat),  V.  i.  [L.  elaeuhratus, 
p.  p.  of  ctueubrare  to  compose  by  lamplight.]  See  Lu- 
cubrate.    [Obs.]  Blount. 

E-lu'CU-bra'tion  (-bra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elucnbra- 
tion.]    Sre  Lucubration.     {Obs.]  Evelyn. 

E-lude'  (f-liid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Eluded  ;  ;>.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Eluding.]  [L.  eludere,  rlusnin  ,'  e  -{•  htdere  to 
play:  cf.  F.  elnder.  See  Ludicrous.]  To  avoid  slyly, 
by  artifice,  stratagem,  or  dexterity  ;  to  escape  from  in  a 
covert  manner ;  to  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape  ;  to 
bafHe ;  as,  to  elude  an  officer;  to  elude  detection,  in- 
quiry, search,  comprehension ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument  or  a  blow. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  fhides  her  eager  swain.         Pope. 

The  transition  from  fetichisni  to  polytheism  seems  a  gradual 
process  of  which  the  stages  dud'  close  definition.  T.'/lvr. 

Syn,  —  To  evade  ;  avoid;  escape;  shun;  eschew;  flee; 
mock ;  baffle  ;  frustrate ;  foil. 

E-lud'i-ble  (e-lud'T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  eluded ; 
evadible. 

E'lul  (e'lrd),  7?.  [Heb.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  or  the  twelfth,  by  the 
civil  reckoninc,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  mouth  of 
September. 

E-lum'ba-ted  (e-lum'bii-tSd).  a.  [L.  elvmhis  ;  e -\- 
liiiiibus  loin.]     Weak  or  lame  in  the  loins.     [06s.] 

E-lu'sion  (e-lu'zhun),  n.  [LL.  elusio,  fr.  L.  eludere, 
elusurn.  See  Elude.]  Act  of  eluding;  adroit  escaoe.  as 
by  artifice  ;  a  mockery  ;  a  cheat ;  trickery. 

E-lu'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  elude  ;  using  arts  or 
deception  to  escape  ;  adroitly  escaping  or  evading  ;  elud- 
ing the  grasp;  fallacious. 

Elui'tce  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives.       Pope. 

—  E-ln'sive-ly,  o(?t'.  —  E-lu'slve-ness,  n. 

E-lu'SO-ry  (-ry),  a.  [LL.  elusorius.'\  Tending  to 
elude  or  deceive  ;  evasive  ;  fraudulent ;  fallacious ;  de- 
ceitful; deceptive. — E-lu'SO-ri-ness  (.-su-rT-nSs),  n. 


E-late'  (e-liif),  V.  I.  [L,  rlutus,  p.  p.  of  eluere  to 
eliite  ;  '■    )-  luerf  to  wash.]  To  wash  out,  [7^.]  Arbuthnot. 

E-lu'trl-ate  (edu'trl-at^  v.  t.  [imp.  &,p.  p.  Elutbi- 
ATED  (-a'tfid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Elutbiatiso  (-a'tlng).] 
[L.  elulriatu.1,  p.  p.  of  elutruire.']  To  wash  or  htrain  out 
so  as  to  purify ;  as,  to  elutriate  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs;  to  strain  off  or  decant,  a»  a  powder 
which  is  separated  from  heavier  particleB  by  being  drawn 
oil'  with  water;  to  cleanse,  as  by  washing. 

E-lu'tri-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  The  process  of  elutria- 
ting;  a  decanting  or  racking  off  by  means  of  water,  as 
finer  particles  from  heavier. 

E-lux'ate  (^-inks'at),  v.  t.     [Vtai.  e- -^  luzate.l    To 

dislocate  ;  to  luxate, 

E'luz-a'Uoa  (c'lukB-u'shiin  or  epuks-),  n.  Disloca- 
tion ;  luxation. 

Elv'an  (Clv'an),  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  elves ;  elvish. 

2.  {Mining)  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  veins  of  feld- 
spathic  or  porphyritic  rock  crossing  metalliferous  veins 
in  the  mining  diMtricts  of  Cornwall ;  as,  an  clvan  course. 

ElT'an,  Elv'an-lte  (-itj,  n.  The  rock  of  an  elvan 
vein,  or  the  elvan  vein  it>i.  If  ;  an  elvau  course. 

Elve  (51v),  n.     An  old  form  of  Elp. 

El'ver  (i51'ver),  n.  (ZaYA.)  A  young  eel;  a  young 
coiit^cr  or  sea  eel ;  — called  also  ctvene. 

Elves  (?lvz),  n. ;  pi.  of  Elp. 

Elv'lsh  (Slv'Ihh),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  elves ;  imp- 
like; mischievous;  weird;  also,  vacant;  absent  in  de- 
meanor.   See  Elfish. 

lie  n.emtth  chifh  by  bib  countenance.  Chaucer. 

2.  MysteriouH  ;  also,  foolish.     [Obs.'] 

Elv'lflh-ly,  adv.    In  an  elvish  manner.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

El'wand  (ei'wond),  7^.     lObs.}    See  Ellwand. 

E-ly'Sian  (?-lIzh'on  or  e-lTzh'I-an),  a.  [L.  Ely.fius, 
fr.  Elysium.]  Pertaining  to  Elysium,  or  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death  ;  lience,  yielding  the  highest  jileas- 
ures ;  exceedingly  delightful  ;  beatific.  ^^  Elysian 
shades."  Massinger.  *'  Elysian  age."  Seattle. 
This  life  nf  mortal  breath 
Is  hut  a  buhurb  of  the  lilc  elysian.      Lonufdlow. 

E-ly'Slom  (e-ltzh'um  or  -T-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Elysiums 
(-umz),  L.  Elysia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'HAvo-toi',  'HAOo'to*' 
Trefiiot',  Elysian  field.]  {Anc.  Myth.)  \.  A  dwelling  place 
assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death  ;  the  seat  of  future 
happiness  ;  Paradise. 

2.  Hence,  any  deliglitful  place. 

An  Iih/sium  more  pure  and  bright  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

/.  'Imjlor. 

E-lyt'rl-form  (e-lTt'rT-f6rm  or  e-li'trt-),  n.  [Elytrum 
-(-  -/or;((.]  {Zo'iJl.)  Having  the  form,  or  structure,  of  an 
elytron. 

El'y-trin  (Sl'T-trln  or  e-li'trin),  n.  [From  Elytrum.] 
(Chem.)  See  Chitin. 

El'y-trold  (-troid),  a.  [Gr.  eAurpof  sheath,  a  wing 
case  -j-  -oid.]     {Zo'vl.)  Kesembling  a  beetle's  wing  ra.se. 

El'y-tron  (-tron  ;  'Sil),  I  n.  ;  pi.  Elytra  (-tri).    [NL., 

El'y-trum  (-trtim),  1  fr.  Gr.  cAurpor,  fr.  kkv^iv 
to  roll  round.]  {Zool.)  ia)  One  of  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings  iu  the  Coleoptera  and  some  other  insects,  when 
they  are  thick  and  serve  only  as  a  protection  for  the  pos- 
terior pair.  See  Coleopteba.  {b)  One  of  the  shield- 
like dorsal  scales  of  certain  amielids.     See  Ch.T-TOPODA. 

El'ze-vlr  (?I'ze-ver),  a.  {Bibliog.)  Applied  to  books 
or  editions  (esp.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the 
classics)  printed  and  published  by  the  Elzevir  family  at 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  etc..  from  about  1502  to  IGSO  ;  also, 
applied  to  a  round  open  type  introduced  by  them. 

The  Ehirir  editions  are  valued  lor  their  neatnesa,  ant)  the 
elegant  enmll  types  used.  Lrande  %■  C. 

'Em  (em).  An  obsolete  or  colloquial  contraction  of 
the  old  form  hem.  them.  Addison. 

Em  (5m),  n.  (Print.)  The  portion  of  a  line  formerly 
occupied  by  the  letter  m,  then  a  square  tj'pe,  used  as  a 
unit  by  wliich  to  measure  the  amount  of  printed  matter 
on  a  page  ;  the  square  of  the  body  of  a  tj-pe. 

Em-.     A  prefix.     See  En-. 

E-mac'er-ate  (e-mSs'er-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  emacera- 
tus  emaciated;  e  +  macerare  to  make  soft.]  To  make 
lean  or  to  become  lean  ;  to  emaciate.    [Obs.]     Bnllokar. 

E-maCer-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.     Emaciation.     [Obs.] 

E-ma'cl-ate  (e-ma'shl-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ema- 
ciated (-a't^d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emaclatino.]  [L.  ema- 
ciatus,  p.  p.  of  emaciare  to  make  lean ;  e  -\-  mnciare  to 
make  lean  or  meager,  fr.  macies  leanness,  akin  to  macer 
lean.  See  Meager.]  To  lose  flesh  gradually  and  become 
very  lean  ;  to  waste  away  in  flesh.  "  He  emaciated  and 
pined  away."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-ma'cl-ate,  v.  f.  To  cause  to  waste  away  iu  flesh 
and  become  very  lean;  as,  his  sickness  emaciated  him. 

E-ma'cl-ate  (-fit),  a.  [L.  emaciatus,  p.  p.]  Emaciated. 
"/i77i(7r(V//e  steeds."  T.  Warton. 

E-ma'ci-a'tlon   (-a'shun),   n.      [Cf.    F.    emaciation.'] 

1.  Tbe  act  of  making  very  lean. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  emaciated  or  reduced  to  exces- 
sive leanness ;  an  excessively  lean  condition. 

E-mac'a-late  (?-mak'ij-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  emaculatus,  p.  p. 
of  emaculare  to  clear  from  spots.  See  SIaculate.]  To 
clear  from  spots  or  stains,  or  from  any  imperfection. 
[Obs."]  Hales. 

E-mac'U-la'tlon  (-la'shSn),  n.  The  act  of  clearing 
from  spots.     [i9^5.]  Johnson. 

II  £'mail^  ombrant'  (fi'maUyoN'brax'  or  a'mi'ySs'- 
briiN').  [F.,  shaded  enamel.]  {Fijie  Arts)  An  art  or 
process  of  flooding  transparent  colored  glaze  over  designs 
stamped  or  molded  on  earthenware  or  porcelain.        Ure. 

Em'a-nant  (em'a-n(7nt),  a.  [L.  emanans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  emanare.  See  Emanate.]  Issuing  or  flowing 
forth  ;  emanating  ;  passing  forth  into  an  act.  or  making 
itself  apparent  by  an  effect ;  —  said  of  mental  acts ;  as, 
an  emajurnt  volition. 

Em'a-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emanated  (-na'- 
tedi ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emanatiso.]  [L.  emanare,  ema- 
natum,  to  emanate  ;  e  out  -f-  manure  to  flow,  prob.  for 


use,   unite,  rude,   full,   up,   ilm ;    pity ;    food,   fc>bt ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    singfi  inic  '>    tlien,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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madnare,  and  akin  to  madere  to  be  wet,  drip,  madidm  I 
wet,  drenched,  drunk,  Or.  noSiij,  /xaSapit,  wet,  iia.io.v  to 
be  wet,  Skr.   mad  to  boil,  malla   drunk.     Ct.  tMANE.J 

1  To  issue  forth  from  a  source  ;  to  flow  out  from  more 
or  less  constantly  ;  as,  fragrance  emanales  from  flowers. 

2.  To  proceed  from,  as  a  source  or  fouutam ;  to  talse 
origin  ;  to  arise  ;  to  originate. 

That  subsisting  form  of  government  from  ''I'":''  J"q?P™°' 
laws  emanate.  -f    V" 

Syn.  — To  flow;  arise  ;  proceed  ;  issue  ;  ongmate. 
Em'a-nate  (Sm'a-uit),  a.     issuing  forth;  emanant. 

JEta'a-na'Uon  (-na'shun),  n.     [L.    emanulio:    cf.   F. 

immation.^    1.  The  act  of  flowing  or  proceeding  from 

a  fountain  head  or  origm.  ooum. 

Those  profitable  and  excellent  emanatioM  f""'J^^°J;,„,„,. 

2.  That  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any  ob- 
ject as  a  source  ;  efflux ;  an  elBuence  ;  as,  perfume  is  an 
€miraa/iwi  from  a  flower.  n,.„„„. 

An  emanation  of  the  indweUmg  life.  B,  ymt. 

Em'a-na-tlve  (Sm'a-nS'tTv),  a.  Issuing  forth ;  eflluent. 

Em'a-na-Uvedy,  "'/■■.     By  an  emanation. 

Em'a-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-ry),  a.  Emanative;  oj/t'e na- 
ture of  an  emaiwtiou.         _  r-         i; «  ^' 

E-man'ci-pate  (e-miln'si-pat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p- 
Emancip.weS  (.pa  tM) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  u.  Emakcipatinq.] 
TL.  emancipatu.-:,  p.p.  of  emnncipare  to  emancipate;  e 
+  manciBOre  to  transfer  ownership  in,  fr.  mtmceps  pur- 
chaser, as  being  one  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  thing 
bought ;  mamts  hand  +  capere  to  take.  See  Manual, 
and  Capable.]  To  set  free  from  the  power  of  another  ; 
to  liberate  ;  as  :  («)  To  set  free,  as  a  mmor  from  a  parent ; 
as,  a  father  may  emancipnle  a  child,  (t)  To  set  free 
from  bondage  ;  to  give  freedom  to  ;  to  manumit ;  as,  to 
emancipate  a  slave,  or  a  country. 

BrasiJaB  .  .  .  declaring  that  lie  was  sent  to  «"'^,';j';'|','"f.,;„„  ,f  j 

(c)  To  free  from  any  controlling  influence,  especially 
from  anvthinir  which  exerts  undue  or  evil  influence  ;  as. 


from  anything  which  exerts  unu 

to  emancipate  one  from  prejudices  or  error. 

From  how  many  troublesome  and  slavish  iinpcrtmenccs     .  . 

he  had  emaneipateJ  and  freed  himself.  "'<'''"'■ 

To  e7HaMci>«fe  the  human  conscience.    A.W.  n  ard. 

E-man'ci-pate  (-pit),  a.  [L.  emancipalus,  p.  p.]  Set 
at  liberty.  ..,  .     .  - 

E-man'cl-pa'tlon  (-pa'shiln),  n.  [L.  emanctpaho: 
cf  F.  imaticipalion.'i  The  act  of  setting  free  from  the 
power  of  another,  from  slavery,  subjection,  dependence, 
or  controUing  influence  ;  also,  the  state  of  bemg  thus 
set  free  ;  liberation ;  as,  the  emancipation  of  slaves ; 
the  emancipation  of  minors ;  the  emancipation  of  a  per- 
son from  prejudices ;  the  emancipation  of  the  mind 
from  superstition ;  the  emancipation  of  a  nation  from 
tv-ranny  or  subjection. 

Syn.— DeUveraiice;  liberation;  release;  freedom; 
manumission  ;  enfranchisement. 

E-man'cl-pa'tion-lst,  n.  An  advocate  of  emancipa- 
tion, esn.  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  ,,-.,.  . 

E-man'cl-pa  tor  (e-mSn'sI-pa'ter),  I!.  [L.  J  One  who 
emancipates.  ^    .  -   -      ^ 

E-m?Jl'cl-pa-tO-ry  (-pa-tS-rJ),  a.  Pertaining  to  eman- 
cipation, or  tending  to  effect  emancipation.  '  i-manci- 
patorii  laws."  .       ,  ^■.^^;"'\ 

E-inan'cl-plst  (-plst),n.  A  freed  convict.  [Australia^ 

E-mar'gi-nate  ie-mar'jt-nat),  r.  /.  [h.  emarginare : 
e  out  -r  )„nii]innre  to  furnish  with  a  margin,  fr.  margo 
margin.]  To  take  away  the  margin  of. 

E-mar'gl-nale  (-nit),  I  a.  1.  Having 

E-mar'gl-na  ted  (-na  tSd),  1    the  margin 
interrupted  by  a  notch  or  shallow  sinus. 

2.  (Bot.)  Notched  at  the  summit. 

3.  \Crvst.)    Having  the  edges  tmncated. 
E-mar'glnate-ly,  adv.    In  an  cmargi- 

nate  nianiier.  ^     ,       ..  ,. 

E-mar'gl-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  The  act  of  notch- 
ing or  indenting  the  margin,  or  the  state  of  being  bo 
notched  ;  also,  a  notch  or  shallow  sinus  in  a  margin. 

tmaa'cu-late  (f-mSs'ki-lat),  r.  (.  iimp.  &  p.  p. 
Emascclated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Emascdlatino 
(la'tlng)  ]  [L.  emasciiiare;  e  -f-  masciilus  male,  mascu- 
line. See  JIALE  masculine.]  1.  To  deprive  of  virUe  or 
procreative  power  ;  to  castrate  ;  to  geld. 

2.  To  deprive  of  maflcuhne  vigor  or  spirit ;  to  weaken ; 
to  render  effeminate  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

Luxury  had  not einaz-nihtt'd  their  minds.     V.  Knox. 

E-mas'cU-late  (-ISt),  a.  Deprived  of  virility  or  vigor ; 
unmamii-d  ;  weak-     " /^Hi'/.«r»/'//e  slave."       Hammond. 

E-maS'CU-la'tlOn  (-la'slnin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving 
of  virility,  or  the  state  of  being  bo  deprived  ;  ca.stration. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving,  or  state  of  being  deprived,  of 
vigor  or  strengtli ;  unmanly  weakness. 

E-mas'cu-la'tor  (c-niSs'ka-la'ter),!!.  [L.]  One  who, 
or  tliat  wliich,  einascnlates. 

E-mas'cu-Ia-to-ry  (-li-tS-ry),  a.    Serving  or  tending 

to  elu.i.s<:ulate. 

Em-bace'  I5m-ba»'),  v.  t.  See  Embark.  [0(js.] 

Em-bale'  (Sm-biil'),  v.  t.  [F.  emhaller  ;  picf.  em-  (L. 
in)  +  lialle  baie.  See  Ist  Bale.]  [Oi/J.]  1.  To  make 
up  into  a  bale  or  pack.  Johnson. 

2.  To  hind  up;  to  inclose. 

Lees  .  .  .  i-nOKihd  in  golden  biii»kln».         Sprn/cr. 

Em-ball'  (i5m.bal'),  r.  t.  [See  Embalz.]  To  encircle 
or  embrace.     [Ote]  Sir  J'.  Sidnev. 

Em-balm'  (Sm-bSm'),  r.  (.  [imp.  <te  p.p.  Embalmed 
(-blirad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  ^Jmbalhino.]  {V.  embaumer  ; 
pret.  em-  (L.  in)  +  linume  balm,  fee  Balm.]  1.  To 
anoint  all  over  with  lialin  ;  especially,  to  preserve  from 
decay  by  means  of  balm  or  other  aromatic  oils,  or  spices  ; 
to  flU  or  impregnate  (a  dead  body),  witli  aromatics  and 
dnif^n  that  it  may  resist  pntref.actioll. 

Jotcph  commanded  lil<  >rrvaiif.  Ibe  pjiv.lcinn«,  tn  em'ialm 
hia  father  t  and  the  jiliyfttcianr ' 
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2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  sweet  odor ;  to  perfume. 

With  fresh  dews  ciiibalmed  the  earth.  Milton. 

3.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  oblivion  as  if  with  balm  ; 
to  perpetuate  in  remembrance. 

Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead.  Pope. 

Em-balm'er  (Sm-bUmfer),  n.     One  who  embalms. 
Em-balm'ment  (-ment),  n.    [Cf.  F.  embaumement.] 
The  .act  ot  embalming.     [A.]  Malone. 

Em-banll'  (em-bank'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embanked 
(-bSnkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embanking.]  LPtef-  em-  -r 
bank.  Cf.  IMBAKK.]  To  throw  up  a  bank  so  as  to  con- 
fine or  to  defend  ;  to  protect  by  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone. 
Em-bank'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  surround- 
ing or  defending  with  a  bank. 

2.  A  structure  of  eartli,  gravel,  etc.,  raised  to  prevent 
water  from  overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  to  retam 
water  in  a  reservoir,  or  to  carry  a  roadway,  etc. 

Em-bar'  (Sm-bar'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embarked 
(-biird') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Eubakeino.]  [Pref.  em-  -}-bar: 
cf-  F.  embarrer.  Cf.  Embargo.]  1.  To  bar  or  shut  m  ; 
to  inclose  securely,  as  with  bars. 

Wliere  fast  emhancl  in  mighty  brazen  wall.     Spenser. 
2.  To  stop  ;  to  hinder  by  prohibition  ;  to  block  up. 

He  embarred  all  further  trade.  Bacon. 

Em'bar-ca'tion  (Sm'biir-ka'sliuu),  n.  Same  as  Em- 
barkation, i  .        .  r  E. 

Em-barge'  (8m-barj'),  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  barge.  [Po- 
j,,ij.i  °  Drayton. 

Em-bar'gO  (em-Var'go),  n./  pi.  Embargoes  (-goz). 
rsp.,  fr.  cmbargar  to  arrest,  restrain  ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in) 
+  Sp.  barra  bar,  akin  to  F.  barre  bar.  See  Bar.]  An 
edict  or  order  of  the  government  prohibiting  the  depar- 
ture of  ships  of  commerce  from  some  or  all  of  the  ports 
within  its  dominions ;  a  prohibition  to  sail. 

rS'  If  the  embargo  is  laid  on  an  enemy's  ships,  it  is 
called  a  /m.^lile  embargo  :  if  on  the  ships  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  the  embargoing  state,  it  is  called  a  ciril  embargo. 
Em-bar'go,  i'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embargoed  (-god) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embargoing.]  To  lay  an  embargo  on 
.and  thus  detain ;  to  prohibit  from  leaving  port ;  —  said 
of  ships,  also  of  commerce  and  goods. 

Em-baik'  (6m-bark'),  t'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embarked 
(-biirkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embaekino.]  [F.  embarquer; 
pref.  em-  (L.  i)i)  -|-  barrpie  bark  :  cf.  Sp.  embarcar.  It. 
imbarcare.  See  Bark  a  vessel.]  1.  To  cause  to  go  on 
board  a  vessel  or  boat ;  to  put  on  shipboard. 

2.  To  engage,  enlist,  or  invest  (as  persons,  money,  etc.) 
in  any  affair ;  as,  he  embarked  his  fortune  in  trade. 


It  was  the  reputation  of  the  sect  upon  whicli  St.  Paul  em- 
)ia.(e./ his  salvation.  .  *"""'■ 

Em-bark',  v.  i-     1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel  or  a  boat 
for  a  voyage  ;  as,  the  troops  embarked  for  Lisbon. 
2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

Slow  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking.    Macavlai/. 

Em'bar-ka'Uon  (Sm'bar-ka'shiin),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

board  of  a  vessel ;  as,  the  fminrAa- 


einbatin'd  liracl. 


putting  or  going  on 

lion  of  troops.  .      ,    ,■         , 

2.  That  which  is  embarked  ;  as,  an  embarkation  ot 
Jesuits  .'^mullett. 

Em-bark'ment  (5m-bark'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embarqite- 
menl.-]     Embarkation-     [if.]  Middlelon. 

Em-bar'rass  (Sm-bSr'rns),  r.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
barrassed (-rnst) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embarrassing.]  L*  • 
rmbarrasser  (cf.  Sp.  embarazar,  Pg.  embaiarar,  Vr.bar- 
ras  bar)  ;  pref-  em-  (L.  in)  -{-  LL-  barra  bar.     See  Bar.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  or  ac- 
tion by  something  which  impedes  or  confuses  mental  ac- 
tion ;  to  perplex  ;  to  discompose ;  to  disconcert ;  as, 
laughter  may  e»i6(7rrrts5  an  orator- 

2.  To  hinder  from  liberty  of  movement ;  to  impede  ; 
to  obstruct;  as,  business  is  embarrassed;  public  affairs 
are  embarrassed. 

3  [Com.)  To  involve  in  difficulties  concerning  money 
matters;  to  incumber  with  debt;  to  beset  with  urgent 
claims  or  demands ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  his  affairs ;  as, 
a  man  or  his  business  ia  embarrassed  when  he  can  not 
meet  his  pecuniary  eugagenients. 

Syn.  -To  hinder;  perplex;  entarigle;  confuse;  puz- 
zle f  disconcert  ;  abash;  distress. -To  Embarrass  Poz- 
ZLE,  Perplex.  We  are  pu::kd  when  our  fajulti.;8  are 
confused  by  something  we  do  not  understand.  «e  are 
pervJrrrd  when  our  feelings,  as  well  as  judgmeid.are  so 
ntl. '  Ird  tliat  we  know  not  how  to  derule  or  act- ,  ^e  are 
niiharra^^rd  whew  there  is  some  Mr  or  huidrance  upon 
us  whicli  impe.les  our  powers  ol  thought,  speech,  or  mo- 
tion. A  schoolboy  is  ,m::ted  by  a  ditbcult  sum ;  a  lea- 
soner  is  perplexed  by  tlic  subtleties  of  his  opponent;  .a 
youth  is  sometimes  so  embarrassed  before  strangers  as  to 
lose  liis  presence  of  mind. 

Em-bar'rass,  »i.  [F.embarras.  SccEmbarrass.  »•.  ^] 
Embarrassment.     [Obs.-\  ,        Bp.  Warbialon 

Em-bar'raSS-ment  (-mfnt),  n.    [F.  embarrassemml.] 
1    A  state  of  being  embarrassed  ;  perplexity ;  impedi- 
ment to  freedom  of  action ;  entanglement ;  hindr.aiice  ; 
confusion  or  discomposure  of  mind,  as  from  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  to  say ;  disconoertedness. 

The  emharrmtmeni  which  inexperienced  minda  have  often  to 

express  tlieinselves  upon  jiaper.  *'  ■  irnii'j. 

Tlie  emiiarrassmeills  to  commerce  growing  out  of  the  late  rec- 

ulotions.  Jlanciail. 

2.  DifUcuIty  or  perplexity  arising  from  the  want  of 

ninnev  to  pay  debts. 

Em-base'  (em-biis'),  i-.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -)-  base,  a.  or  v. 
t  ■  cf.  OF.  embaissier.'\  To  bring  down  or  lower,  as  m 
position,  value,  etc. ;  to  debase  ;  to  degrade ;  to  deteri- 
orate.    [Obs.] 

llmhiiscd  the  valleys,  and  embossed  the  hills.    Sijlre^ter. 

Alloy  in  coin  of  gold may  make  the  metal  work  llio  liet- 

tcr,  hiit  it  rT»l>ii»eth  it.  '""  ""- 

Siicli  pitiful  cmbelllshmenti  of  ipccch  al  serve  for  nnlluni: 

hut  t.i  emhafr  (Iiviiiitv.  .>oHr/i. 

Em-baae'ment(-mrnt),n.  [From  Embase,  r.  (.]  Act 
of  hrincing  down  ;  dci>ravation  ;  deterioration. 
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Em'bas-sade  (Sm'bas-sad),  n.     [F.  ambtasade.   See 
Embassy.]    An  embassy.    See  Amrassade.    [06s.]   Shak. 
Em-bas'aa-dor  (Sm-biSs'sa-der),  n.    [F.  ambossadeuT, 
Sp.  rmbajndor,  LL.  umbassialor,  ambasciator.     See  Em- 
bassy, aiid  cf.  Ambassador.]    Same  as  Amdassadoe. 
Stilbon.  that  was  a  wise  eiiibassadotir, 
Was  sent  to  Corinth.  C  liaucer. 

Myself  iny  king's  embassador  will  go.         Jjnjden. 
Em-bas'sa-do'rl-al  (-d6'ri-ol),  a.    [Cf.  F.  ambassado- 
rial.']    Same  a.s  -\mbassadoRIAL. 

Em-bas'sa-diesB  (em-bSs'si-drSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amSas- 
sadrice.]     Same  as  Ambassadress. 

Em-bas'sa-dry  (-dij-),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ambassaderie.l 
Embassy.     [Obs.]  Leland. 

EmTjas-sage  (i;in'b(is-saj ;  48),  n.  1.  An  embassy. 
"  He  sent  a  solemn  embassage.^^  Bacon. 

Except  your  embassages  have  better  success.     Molleg. 
2.  Message  ;  errand.  Sfiak. 

Em'bas-sy  (-sj),  n.;  pi.  Embassies  (-sIz).  [OF.  am- 
bassee,  embascee^  LL.  ambasciata,  fr.  ambasciare  for  am- 
bactiare  to  go  on  a  mission,  fr.  L.  ambactus  vassal,  de- 
pendent, of  Celtic  or  German  origin  ;  cf.  W.  amiieth 
husbandman,  Goth,  andbahts  servant,  G.  ami  office, 
OHG.  ambabt.  Cf.  AMBASSAnoR.]  1.  The  public  func- 
tion of  an  ambassador ;  the  charge  or  business  intrusted 
to  an  ambassador  or  to  envoys ;  a  public  mess.age  to  a., 
foreign  court  concerning  state  aflairs ;  hence,  any  BoK 
emu  message. 

He  sends  the  angels  on  emhas^ies  with  his  decrees.  Jer.  Taylor. 
2.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassadors  or  en- 
voys ;  the  anib.assador  and  his  suite  ;  envoys. 
3-  The  residence  or  office  of  an  ambassador. 
(g^  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  spelled  ambassy. 
Em-bas'tard-lze  (lin-bSs'tErd-iz),  v.  t.    [Pref.  em-  -f- 
bastiirdire.']     To  bastardize.     [Obs.^ 

Em-bathe'  (5m-bath'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  em-  +  bathe.  Cf. 
iMBATHE.i    To  b.athe  ;  to  imbathe. 

Em-bat'tall  (5in-bSt'tal),  r.  t.  [See  Embattle.]  To- 
furnish  with  battlements  ;  to  fortify  as  vrith  battlements. 
[Archaic']  „   , 

To  embatla'd ond  to  wall  about  thy  cause 

With  iron-worded  proof.  Tennijson. 

Em-bat'tle  (5m-bSt't'l),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embat- 
tled (-fid) :  )).  pr.  &  rb.  ji .  Embattling  (-tling).]  [o». 
embnlaillier  ;  pref.  cm-  (L.  in)  -f  F.  biitaille  battle.  See 
Battle,  and  cf.  Battlement]  To  arrange  hi  order  ot 
battle  ;  to  array  for  battle  ;  also,  to  prepare  or  arm  for 
battle  ;  to  equip  as  for  battle. 

( ine  in  briglit  arms  embattled  full  strong.         Spenser. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
-\n(l  fired  the  shot  lieard  round  the  world-      Jtmerson, 
Em-bat'tle,  v.  i.     To  be  arrayed  for  battle.     [Ofo.] 
Em-bat'tle.  r- f.   [See  Battlemen-t.]    To  furnish  with 
battlements.     ■' Embattled  howe."  W  oidsvorth. 

Em-bat'tled  (-t'ld),  a.    1.  Having  indentation-,  like  a. 
battlement.     [Obs.1  ,       ,.,     ^  _    Chaucer. 

2.  (Her.)  Having  the  edge  broken  like  battlements ,  — 
said  of  a  bearing  such  as  a  fess,  bend, 
or  the  like. 

3.  Having  been  the  place  of  battle ; 
as,  an  embattled  plain  or  field. 

.J.  Baillie. 

Em-bat'tle-ment  (em-b5t'fl-mpnt), 
n.  1.  An  indented  parapet ;  a  battle- 
ment. V 

2.  The  fortifying  of  a  building  or  a    Embattled  less. 
wall  by  means  of  battlements.  ,    ,    „     -, 

Em-bay'  (em-ba'),  r.  t.     [Pref.  em-  -f  bayio  tathe.J 
To  bathe  ;  to  soothe  or  lull  as  by  bathing. 


South. 


[Obs.'] 

Spenser. 

Em-bay',  ''.  '•  ['"'P-  ^  V-  P-  embayed  (-bi!d') ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Embaying-]  [Pref.  em-  -(-  1st  6«y-]  To  shut 
in,  or  shelter,  as  in  a  bay. 

If  that  the  Turkish  fleet  ,      o,    , 

Bo  not  eiisheltercd  and  embaijeil.  tliey  are  drowned,    ilial,. 

Em-bay'ment  (-mf  nt),  n.    A  bay.    [.E.] 

Tlie  embinjmcut  which  is  terminated  by  the  land  of  t>orth 
Berwick.  ,    ^'C  ";  "'t"- 

Em-beam'  (em-bem'),  v.  t.  To  make  brilliant  -n-ith 
beams.     [/;.]  ^  ^  G.FMcher. 

Em-bed'  (5m-bgd'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  KmEunzv; 
n  nr.  i  rb.  n.  Embedding-]  [Pref.  em-  -|~  bed.  CI. 
Imbed  ]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ;  to  la;-  ill  surrounding  mat- 
ter -  to  bed  ;  as,  to  embed  a  thing  in  clay,  mortar,  or  sand. 

Em-bed'ment  (-mfnt),  «.    The  act  of  embedding,  or 

the  state  of  licing  embedded. 

Em-bel'lish  (Pin-bSl'lish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  em- 
bellished (-ITsbt);  p.  pr.  &  !■;,.  .1  Embellishino.] 
[OE  emliilisen,rmbi'lis.fhcn,F.  eiiibrllir:  prel.  <  m- (L.. 
,-„)  -f  bet,  belli,  beautiful.  See  Beauty.]  To  make 
beautiful  or  elegant  by  oniaments ;  to  decorate;  t» 
adorn;  ai<,  to  cmtirtlish  a  book  with  pictures,  a  garden 
with  siirubs  and  flowers,  a  narrative  with  striking  anec- 
dotes, or  style  with  metaphors. 

Svn.  -  To  adorn  ;  beautify  ;  deck  ;  bedeck  :  decorate  ; 
garnish-  r-nricb  ;  ornament;  illustrate.    Sec  Adorn. 

Em-bel'Ush-er  (-or),  n.    One  who  embellishes. 

Em-bel'llsh-ment  (-ment),  v.  [Cf.  F.  embellisse- 
ment.  ]  1.  The  act  of  adorning,  or  the  state  of  being 
adorned ;  adornment. 

In  the  selection  of  thcir  ground,  OS  well  as  in  the  ""'f'^'^l'f 
ment  ol  it.  II.'  V    . 

2.  That  which  adds  beauty  or  elegance;  ornament;. 
decoration  ;  as,  pictorial  cmlictlishmcnls. 

The  graces  imA  ciiibellishiiienia  of  the  exterior  man.  /.  Taijhr. 

Em'ber  (Sm'bor),  n.  [OE.  emmercs,  cmcres,  AS. 
,-miirie;  akin  to  Icel.  eimyrja,  l)an.  fmmer.  MUb. 
rimnr  :  ct.  Icel.  cmir  v«por,  smoke.]  A  lighted  coal,, 
smoldering  amid  ashes;— used  chielly  in  the  plural,  to 
signify  mingled  coals  .and  ashes;  the  smo-dering  re- 
mains of  a  fire-     "  He  rakes  hot  embers.'  Jlrydin. 

He  l,il<eB  a  lighte.I  rmlxr  out  of  the  covered  vessel.  (  mr  irvoLc. 


Em'ber,  a. 


[OE.  ymber,  AS.  ymbren.  ymbryr.c,  prop.. 


ule, 


scnittc,   care,   am,   arm,   aek,   Anal.   ftU ;    eve,   fivent,   Cad,   fern,   recent,    Ice,   tdea,    111;    old,    Obey.   Orb.   Odd; 
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running  around,  circuit;  ?/m&r aroiiiul  -f*  ri/ne n rxmning, 
fr.  rhman  to  rnu.  Suo  Amb-,  and  Kun.]  Making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  year  or  the  HcaHoas;  recurring  in  each  quarter 
of  thu  year ;  as,  ember  fasts. 

Ember  days  (A',  p.  &  Kjig.  C/i.},  dayn  set  apart  for 
faatiiiK  ami  prayer  in  1M.1I1  ui  the  trjiirMcamiiiM  of  thr  year. 
Thi!  Cciiii.'ilut  l'l;i.'rnti;i  [a.  u.  1H!I..J  ;i]ip..iiitc<l  li,r ''i,ib>T 
diiij.s  tlir  W.-diic.-s'lay,  Kriduy,  luid  S.itiir.lav  alter  the 
fir«t  Siniday  in  Lint,  WJutbuntidc,  tlie  lUhut  September, 
and  tiie  l^th  oi  DemnLier.  The  weeks  in  wlueU  these 
days  fall  are  called  <  mbtv  weeks. 

Emnier-goose'  (eni'ber-goos/),  n.    [Cf.  Norw.  cmhrr- 
ga<r.t,  hav-imh'  i\  hiif-iinmei\  Icel.  himbrin^  hlmbrimi.'] 
{Ziii'iL)    Tlie  loon  or  preat  northern  diver.     See  Loon. 
[Wi'ittrn  also  riiinn'r-ijouse  and  imbcr-r/oosc.'] 
Em'ber-lngs  t-Tucz),  7i.  pi.    Kmbcr  dayw.    [O&a-.] 
Em-bet'ter(,('iit-bet'ter),r. /.   To  mako  better,    t'^''-'-] 
Em-bez'zlo  (i^m-bPz'z'l),  ?■.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embez- 
zled  (-z'ld) ;    p.   pi:  &    vb.   n.    Kmbezzlino    (-zling).] 
[Norm.  F.  embeseiller  to  de?,troy  ;  cf.  OF.  besiUicr  to  ill 
treat,   ravage,  destroy.     Cf.   Bezzle.]     1.  To  appropri- 
ate fraudulently  to  one's  own  use,  as  property  intrusted 
to  one's  care ;  to  apply  to  one's  private  uses  by  a  breach 
of  trust ;  as,  to  embezzle  money  lield  in  trust. 

2.  To  misappropriate ;  to  waste ;  to  dissipate  in  ex- 
travagance.    [Obs.l 

To  f.m^czzfr  our  money  in  dniiking  or  puminp.  Sharp. 
Em-bez^zle-ment  (-mmt),  7t.  The  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  property  by  a  person  to  whom  it  has  been  in- 
trusted ;  a.s,  the  embezzlement  hy  n-clurk  of  his  employ- 
er's money;  embezzlement  ot  public  funds  by  the  public 
officer  having  them  in  charge. 

1^^  Lftrcony  deimtea  a  trikinp,  by  fraud  or  stealtli, 
from  another's  possession  ;  rnifirzzleineiit  denotes  an  ap- 
propriation, by  fraud  or  stealtli,  of  property  already  ui 
the  wrongdoer's  possession.  In  Enghuid  anJl  in  most  of 
tlie  United  States  embezzlement  is  made  indictable  by 
statute. 

Em-bez'zler  (-zler),  n.     One  who  embezzles. 

Em-bil'low  (6m-bil'lo),  v.  i.  To  swell  or  heave  like 
a  w-.iw  iA  tlie  sea.     [7?.]  Lisle. 

Em'bi-Ot'O-COid  (5m'bi-5t'o-koid),  a.  [NL.  Emhiotoen, 
the  name  of  one  genus -f- -o/(/.]  (Zoul.)  Urlonpiug  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Kvihiotocidss.  •—  n.  One  of  a  family  of 
fishes  {Embiotnciihe)  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, remarkable  for  being  viviparous;  —  also  called 
surf  fishes  and  rii/porotis  Jishes.     See  Illust.  in  Append. 

Em-bit'ter  (5m-bTt'ter),  v.  t.     To  make  bitter  or  sad. 

•Shi:    ImBITTER. 

Em-blt'ter-ment  (-m^nt),  n.  The  act  of  embittering ; 
also,  that  whicli  embitters. 

Em-blanch'  {5m-blanch'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  cm-  +  1st 
blanch.]     To  whiten.     See  Blanch.     [i96j.]  Heylin, 

Em-blaze'  (5m-blaz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Jj.  p.  p.  Em- 
blazed (-blazd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emblazing.]  [Pref. 
fii,.-  -)-  1st  blaze.']  1.  To  adorn  with  glittering  embel- 
lishments. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  fnthor's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emhlazn  the  floors.         Popr. 

2.  To  paint  or  adorn  with  armorial  figures ;  to  blazon, 
or  emblazon.     {_Archaie'\ 

The  imperial  ensicn,  .  .  .  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  i^mhlnzcil.  MillO'i. 

Em-bla'Z0l2  (§m-bla'z'n),  v.  t.  iinip.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
blazoned (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Emblazoning.]  [Pref. 
em-  -f-  bJiizon.  Cf.  Ebiblaze.]  1.  To  depict  or  represent ; 
—  said  of  heraldic  bearings.     See  Blazon. 

2.  To  deck  in  glaring  colors  ;  to  set  oH  conspicuously  ; 
to  display  pompously ;  to  decorate. 

The  walls  were  .  .  .  6Ht')/o20Herf  with  Icsends  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  illustrious  pair.  Presmtt. 

Em-bla'ZOn-er  C-er),  n.  One  who  emblazons ;  also, 
one  wlio  publishes  and  displays  anytlting  witli  pomp. 

Em-bla'zon-ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  heraldic  dec- 
oration ;  delineation  of  armorial  bearings. 

Em-bla'zon-ment  (-mcnt),  n.     An  emblazoning. 

Em-bla'zon-ry  (-rj).  «■  ;  pi.  Emblazonries  C-rTz). 
Tlie  act  or  art  of  an  emblazoner ;  heraldic  or  ornamental 
decoration,  as  pictures  or  figures  on  shields,  standards, 
etc. ;  emblazonment. 

Thine  ancient  standard's  rich  cmhlaznnn/.         Trench. 

EmHslem  (Sm'blSm),  n.  [F.  emblhne,  L.  nnblema, 
-r'ds,  that  which  is  put  in  or  on,  inlaid  work,  fr.  Gr. 
ffi^Xrjfia  a  thing  put  in  or  on,  fr.  cfi^dWeLp  to  throw, 
liiy,  put  in;  eu  in  +  ^dWeiu  to  throw.  See  In,  and 
Parable.]  1.  Inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work  ;  something 
ornamental  inserted  in  a  surface.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

2.  A  visible  sign  of  an  idea ;  an  object,  or  tlie  figure  of 
an  object,  symbolizing  and  suggesting  another  object,  or 
an  idea,  by  natural  aptness  or  by  association  ;  a  figura- 
tive representation;  atypical  designation;  a  symbol; 
as,  a  balance  is  an  emblem  of  justice  ;  a  scepter,  the  rm- 
bleni  of  sovereignty  or  power;  a  circle,  the  emblem  of 
eternity.  "  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem,  of  war,  here  on  his 
sinister  cheek."  Shak. 

3.  A  picture  accompanied  with  a  motto,  a  set  of  verses, 
or  the  like,  intended  as  a  moral  lesson  or  meditation. 

E:^^  Writers  and  artists  of  the  17th  century  gave  much 
attention  and  study  to  the  composition  otm\c\i  emblems, 
and  many  collections  of  them  were  published. 

Syn.  — Sign;  symbol:  type;  device;  signal;  token.— 
SioN.  Emblem,  Symbol,  Type,  i^i'in  is  the  generic  word 
comprehending  all  significant  representations.  An  em- 
blem is  a  visible  object  representing  another  by  a  natural 
suggestion  of  characteristic  qualities,  or  an  habitual  and 
recognized  association ;  as,  a  circle,  having  no  apparent 
beginuingorend,  isan<'77;W^?^t  of  eternity:  a  particular 
flag  is  the  emblem  of  the  countrv  or  ship  which  has 
adopted  it  for  a  sign  and  with  which  it  is  habitually  asso- 
ciated. Between  emblem  and  sijmbol  the  distinction  is 
slight,  and  often  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other 
w;itliout  impropriety.  See  Symbol.  Thus.,  a  eirele  is 
eitherau  ie/N/;/(e»j  or  a  .<i/f/v/ir'/ of  eternity  ;  a  seepter,  either 
an  embh-m.  or  Tisumbol  of  authority  ;  a  lanib,  ritlieran  >  m- 
blem  or  a  symbol  of  meekness.    "An  einblcm  is  always  of 
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flomethinR  simple  ;  a  si/mbot  may  be  of  Bomethine  com- 
plex, as  of  a  transaction.  .  .  .  In  coiiMe'i'ienci!  we  do  not 
wi)eak  uf  actions  as  rtiihlcmtttic.''^  <J,  J.  .Smith.  A  t'ijje  is 
a  representative  example,  or  model,  exhibiting  tlie  oiiali- 
ties  connnon  to  all  individualH  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  as,  the  Monitor  is  n.  tijpe  of  a  class  of  war  vesHcls. 

Em'blem  (em'blC'm),  V.  t.  [imp.  ^  j).  p.  Emblemed 
(-blt'md) ;  /».  pr.  &,  vb.  7t.  Emdlemino.]  To  represent  by 
an  cuiblem  ;  to  symbolize.     \_Ji.'\ 

l.inhi  iivl  by  the  co/ciiiii^  fifj  tree.  Fdtham. 

Em'blem-at'lC  (em'hlem-iltlk),  1  a.      [Cf.    F.    emble- 

Em'blem-at'ic-al  (-T-kr/I),  ]       vmtiqne.]       Per- 

taining to,  containing,  or  consisting  in,  an  emblem ; 
symbolic  ;  typically  representative  ;  ro[>resentinK  as  an 
emblem;  iiA^fmhlcmnliv  language  or  ornaments;  a  crown 
is  (7;y/'i'' //(''//(■  of  royalty ;  whxia  \h  emblemntic  of  purity. 
—  Emblem-at'ic-aMy.  a<lv. 

Em'blem-at'i-cizo  (-T-hiz),?-.  /.  To  render  emblem- 
atic ;  as,  to  t  niblrniniicizr  a  picture.      [7*.]  Walpole. 

Em-blem'a-tlst  (ein-bl6m'a-tlfit),  n.  A  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Em-blem'a-tize  (-tlz).  v.  t.  [imp.  &-  p.  p.  Emblem- 
ATizKii  (-ti/d) ;  p.  jir.  \-  vb.  n.  Emblematizing  (,-li'zTng>.] 
To  represent  by,  or  as  by,  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

Aiu-i.ntly  the  tun  was  connnonly  andilewatizcU  by  a  Btarry  or 
radi:itrii-iiiv.  Pp.  Jlanl. 

Em'ble-ment  (5m'blK-mrnt),  n.  [OF.  eynhleer  to  sow 
with  corn,  F.  rmblnver^iT.  LL.  imbladure ;  pref.  in-  -f- 
LL.  bltidiua  grain,  F.  hie.']  {Law)  The  growing  crop,  or 
profits  of  a  crop  which  has  been  sown  or  planted  ;  —  used 
e.spe.ially  in  the  plural.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees, 
and  tiie  like,  is  not  emblement.         Whrnton^s  Law  hict. 

Em'blem-ize  (6m'bleni-Iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
BLKMi/.KD  (-i/.dj ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emblemizing  (-I'zTng).] 
To  rcpre.siiit  by  an  emblem  ;  to  emblematize.      [7i'.] 

Em-bloom' (em-blobm'),  i'.  ^  To  emblossom.  Savage. 

Em-blos'som  (6m-blGs'8um),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  adorn 
with  blossoms. 

On  the  white  rmhlaTsome-i  Fpray.    J.  Cunmiirjhani, 

Em-bodl-er  (em-bo-I'T-er),  71.     One  who  embodies. 

Em-bod'i-meilt  (.-m-nt),  n.  1.  The  act  of  embodying  ; 
the  st:ite  uf  being  embodied. 

2.  That  which  embodies  or  is  embodied ;  representa- 
tir>n  in  a  physical  body  ;  a  completely  organized  system, 
like  the  body ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  courage,  or  of 
courtesy  ;  the  embodiment  of  true  piety. 

Em-bod'y  (-y),  r.  t.  [imp.  <t  p.  p.  Embodied  (-id)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embodying.]  To  form  into  a  body;  to 
invest  with  a  body ;  to  collect  into  a  body,  a  unite*!  mass, 
or  a  whole  ;  to  incorporate  ;  as,  to  embody  one's  ideas  in 
a  treatise.     [Written  also  imbody.] 

Dc^    3  enLbodied  and  disemliodicd.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Boul,  while  it  is  embodied,  can  no  more  bo  divided  frnm 
ein.  Soi'f/i. 

Em-bod'y,  v.  ?'.  To  unite  in  a  body,  a  mass,  or  a  col- 
lection ;  to  coalesce.     [Written  also  imbody.'] 

Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party.  Lurkc. 

Em-bogue'  (em-bog'),  v.  i.  [See  Disembogue.]  To 
disembogue;  to  discharge,  as  a  river,  its  watera  into  the 
sea  or  another  river.     [It.'] 

Em-bo'guing  (6m-bo'ging),  n.  The  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  place  where  its  waters  are  discharged.     [/>'•] 

£m-boU'  {§m-boil'),  v.  i.  To  boil  with  anger ;  to  ef- 
fervesce.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em-boil',  V.  t.  To  cause  to  boil  with  anger  ;  to  irri- 
tate ;  to  chafe.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

I!  Em  boite'ment'  (aN'bwat'maN'),  "n.  [F.,  fr.  em- 
bc'd'  r  to  lit  in,  insert ;  en  in  +  bo'ite  box.]  (Biol.)  The 
hypotlK-.'-.is  tliat  all  living  things  proceed  from  preexist- 
ing germs,  and  that  these  encase  the  germs  of  all  future 
living  tilings,  inclosed  one  within  another.  Birffon. 

Em-bOld'en  (em-bold''n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
boldened (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emboldening  (-'u-Tng).] 
To  give  boldness  or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage.  Shak. 

Tlie  srlf-coiiccit  which  eniboldcried  him  to  undertake  this  don- 
gomuselhee.  .s<r  \l'.  Scott. 

Em-bold'en-er  (-er).  71.     One  who  emboldens. 

Em-boI'iC  (em-bol'Ik),  «.  [Gr.  ejujSiAAeif  to  throw 
in.     See  Embolism.]     1.  Embolismic. 

2.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  an  embolism;  produced  by 
an  embolism  ;  as,  an  ertiboUc  abscess. 

3.  {Biol.)  Pushing  or  growing  in;  —  said  of  a  kind  of 
invagination.     See  under  Invagination. 

Em'bO-lism  (em'bo-llz'm),  71.  [L.  einbolismns,  from 
Gr.  t'//^aAAft[/  to  throw  or  put  in,  insert ;  cf.  efj.^6\ipos 
intercalated:  cf.  F.  emboUsme.  See  Emblem.]  1.  In- 
tercalation ;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years,  in 
an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity ;  as,"the  em- 
bolism of  a  lunar  month  in  the  Greek  year. 

2.  Intercalated  time.  Johnson. 

3.  (Mi'il.)  The  occlusion  of  a  bloodvessel  by  an  em- 
bolus. Embolism  in  the  brain  often  produces  sudden 
unconsciDusne^s  and  paralysis. 

Em  bo-lis'mal  i-lTz'm(fl),  a.  Pertaining  to  embolism  ; 
intfreal.ir\- ;  as.  ■  tnbolisjnal  tnoutha. 

Em'bodis-mat'ic  (-ITz-mat'Tk),  1        -c    v.  ^■     • 
Em'bo-Us-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),      J  ^-    Embohsmic. 
Em  bo-lis'mic  i-liz'mik),     j  a.       [Cf.     F.     embolis- 
Em'bO-liS'mic-al  (-nn-kal),  (      miqne.]   Pertaining  to 
embolism  or  intercalation;  intercalated;  as,  an  embolis- 
mic year,  /.  e.,  the  year  in  which  there  is  intercalation. 

Em'bO-lite  (em'bu-lit),  n.  [PVom  Gr.  e/x^oAioi/  some- 
thing tlirown  in  between.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  botli  the  chloride  and  the  bromide  of  silver. 
_  Em'bo-lus  C-lus).  «.;  pi-  Emboli  (-li).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
eV^oAos  pointed  so  as  to  be  put  or  thrust  in,  fr.  ep^dWeiv 
to  throw,  thrust,  or  put  in.  See  Emblem.]  1.  Some- 
thing inserted,  as  a  wedge ;  the  piston  or  sucker  of  a 
pump  or  syringe. 

2.  (Med.)  A  plug  of  some  substance  lodged  in  a  blood 
vessel,  being  brought  thither  by  the  blood  current.  It 
consists  most  frequently  of  a  clot  of  fibrin,  a  detached 
shred  of  a  morbid  growth,  a  globule  of  fat,  or  a  micro- 
scopic organism. 
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Em'bO-ly  (Pm'bft-lJ?),  n.  [Gr.  «fi/SoA^  a  putting  into.] 
{Biol.)  Embolic  invagination.  See  under  Invagination. 
I  Em' bon' point'  (UN'bON'pwSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  en  bon 
jKiiui  in  good  condition.  See  BoN,  and  Point.]  Pluinp- 
nehs  of  jH'imjn  ;  —  said  etjpeciaUy  of  personB  somewhat 
corpulent. 

Em-bor'der  'em-bCr'dSr),  v.  i.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f 
bordrr:  c  f.  OF.  embord^r.}  To  fumuih  or  adorn  with  a 
border  ;  to  imborder. 

Em-bos'om  (5m-b55z'ttm),  v.  t.  [Written  also  im- 
bosom.]  1.  To  take  into,  or  place  in,  the  bosom;  to 
cherish ;  to  foster. 

Glad  to  emboxom  his  affection.  Sftrnwr. 

2.  To  inclose  or  Ki;rround  j  to  shelter  closely ;  to  placo 
in  thu  midbt  of  something. 

Ilia  house  *:iuhoMomcd  In  the  grove.  Pope. 

.Come  tender  flower  .  .  , 
F.mhoKOvt'^il  ill  the  grccncEt  glade.  Krhh. 

Em-boss'  (6m-b55';  115),  v.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
bossed (-liGhf  ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embossing.]  [Pref. 
€m'{h.in)'i-boss:  cf.  Oh\  embosser  to  RweW  in  buncht-b.] 

1.  To  raise  the  surface  of  into  bosees  or  protuber- 
ances ;  particularly,  to  onianient  with  raised  work. 

UotclicH  and  hlaiiiH  must  all  his  fltsh  eniho.ss.      Jfitton. 

2,  To  raise  in  relief  from  a  surface,  as  an  omaii;eut, 
a  head  on  a  coin,  or  the  like. 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  hie  art  embossed 
Andro^-eo's  deatli.  Dryden. 

Exhihitintr  flowers  in  their  natural  colors  emhonrrd  upon  a 
purjyhgruund.  Sir  W.  .''catt. 

E!m-bOSS',  V.  t.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  To  make  to 
foam  at  the  mouth,  like  a  hunted  animal.     [Obs.] 

Em-boss',  V.  t.  [Cf.  Pr.  &  Bp.  emboscar.  It.  imbos- 
carcy  F.  embttsfjiier,  and  E.  imbosk.]  1.  To  hide  or  con- 
ceal in  a  thicket ;  to  imbosk ;  to  iucloee,  shelter,  or 
shroud  in  a  wood.     [Obs.] 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embossed.  Milton. 

2.  To  eurround;  to  ensheath  ;  to  inunerse  ;  to  beset. 

A  kmi:!it  her  met  in  iiii^;lity  arms  crnLosscd.      Sptn/^r. 

Em-boss',  r.  i.  To  seek  the  bushy  forest ;  to  hide  in 
the  wood.s.      [Obs.]  S.  liufUr. 

Em-bossed'  (em-b5st';  115),  a.  1.  Formed  or  cov- 
ered with  bofif;es  or  raised  figures. 

2.  Having  a  part  projecting  like  the 
boss  of  a  shield. 

3.  Swollen ;    protuberant.      [Obs.] 
"  An  embossed  carbuncle."  Shak. 

Em-boss'er    (Sm-bos'er ;   115),  n. 
One  who  embo.sscs.  -.    .         ,  ,„. 

Em-boss'ment  (-m^nt),  n.    1.  Tlie       ^^i^ossed  (_). 
act  of  foiniing  bosses  or  raised  figures,  or  the  state  of 
being  so  formed. 

2.  A  bosslike  prominence ;  figure  in  relief ;  raised 
work  ;  jut  ;  protuberance  ;  esp.,  a  combination  of  raised 
surfaces  having  a  decorative  effect,  "  The  embossment 
of  the  figure."'  Addifon. 

Em-bot'tle  (-bSt't'l).  v.  t.    To  bottle.    [E.]   Phillips. 

II  Em'bOU'Chure'  laNi-'l^/slmr'),  n.  [F..  fr.  emboH- 
cher  to  put  to  tlie  moutli ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f  bonehe 
the  mouth.  Cf.  Emeogue,  Iiebouch.]  1.  The  mouth  of 
a  river  ;  also,  the  mouth  of  a  caimon. 

2.  {Mus.)  {a)  The  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument. 
{h)  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouthpiece;  as,  ft 
flute  player  has  a  good  embouchure. 

Em-bow'  (6m-bo'),  V.  i.   To  bend  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 

"£m6ourrf  arches."     [Obs.  or  R.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

With  ^-ildc-d  horns  cmbowed  like  the  moon.       Sjif-nser. 

Em-bow'el  (em-bou'el),  i\  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  "EiiBOV/' 
eled  t-el'l  I  .ir  Emeowelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emeo'^'EL* 
INO  or  EiiiiOMELLiNG.]    1.  To  discmbowel. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  emboweling.        Ifallam. 
The  boar  .  .  .  makes  his  trough 
In  your  emboweled  bosoms.  Shak. 

^^^  Disembowel  is  the  preferable  word  in  this  sense. 

2.  To  imbed  ;  to  hide  in  the  inward  parts ;  to  bury. 

Or  deep  emhoiveled  in  the  earth  entire.        Spenser. 

Em-bow'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  takes  out  the  bowels. 
[Written  also  embowller.] 

Em-bo w'el-ment  (-m^nt),  n.    Disembowelment. 

Em-bOW'er  (-er),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  bower ;  to 
shelter  with  trees.  [Written  also  imbower.]  [Poetic] 
Millon.^~  V.  i.  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a  bower.  [Poeiicj 
"In  their  wide  boughs  embow'^ring.''^  Spenser.. 

Em-bowl'  (em-bol'),  v.  t.  To'form  like  a  bowl ;  to 
give  a  globular  shape  to.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Em-bos'  (5m-boks'),  r.  t.  To  inclose,  as  in  a  box  ;  to. 
imbox. 

Em-boy sse'ment  (em-bo is'mfnt),  n.  [See  EsiBrsH- 
MENT.]     An  ambush.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Em-brace'  (em-bras'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (intens.)  -\- 
bracr,  v.  t.]     To  fasten  on,  as  armor.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

Em-brace',  v.  t.  [i^npr.  &  p.  p.  Embraced  (-brasf) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Esibracing  (-bra 'sing).]  [OF.  embracier, 
F.  einl/rasser ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  F.  bras  arm.  See 
Brace,  7^]  1.  To  clasp  in  the  arms  with  affection;  ta 
take  in  tlie  anus;  to  bug. 

I  will  cnihrace  him  with  n  soldier's  arm, 
Thiit  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.  S/iak^ 

Paul  called  unto  him  the  di&ciplcB,  and  embraced  them. 

Acts  XX.  K 

2.  To  cling  to ;  to  cherish  ;  to  love.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  eagerly,  or  with  alacrity ;  to  accept  with 
cordiality  ;  to  welcome.  *'  I  e7nbrace  these  conditions." 
'*  You  embrace  the  occasion."  Shak. 

What  is  there  that  he  may  not  enibrace  for  truth  ?      Locke. 
4-  To  encircle  ;  to  encompass ;  to  inclose. 
Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  eiriiraced.    Denham. 
5.  To  include  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  to  comprehend ;  to 
take  in  ;  as,  natural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 
Not  that  my  song,  in  snch  a  scantv  space. 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.  Drvden* 


use,    uaite,   rijde,   full,    up,    am  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tUen,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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6.  To  accept ;  to  undergo ;  to  submit  to.  "  I  embrace 
this  fortune  wtieutly."  &naK. 

7  {Lau)  To  attempt  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a  jury 
or  court. 

Svn.-To  clasp;  Ims  ;  inclose  :  encircle;  encompass; 
incffi;  comprise;  compreheui;  contam ;  mvolve ; 
imply. 

Em-brace'  (8m-bras'),  v.  i.    To  join  in  "°  f  ■"b-'i'"-^ 

Em-brace',  n.  Intimate  or  close  encircUng  nitU  tne 
arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom ;  clasp;  hug. 

We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces  .r.,„„,,„„ 

Mixed  with  kisses.  •'>  ""'J'""- 

Em-brace'ment(-mcnt),  n.    [Cf.  F.  emJroi«mmr.] 

1.  A  clasp  in  the  arms;  embrace. 

Dear  though  chaste  emhracemcrus.     Sir  1  .  Aidney. 

2.  State  of  being  contained  ;  inclosure.     [04i.] 
In  the  embraceme^t  o£  the  part*  hardly  reparable,  as  bones.^^ 

3.  WiUinE:  acceptance.     I0bs.'\ 

K  ready  e:nlin,amc„t  of  .  .  .  his  kindness.        Barrow. 

Em-brace'or  (-Sr),   n.    {Lm-)     One  guilty  of  em- 

'"rm'bra'oer  tem-bra's5r).  n.     One  who  embraces. 

ESbfa'CCT-yTsm-bra'ser.y),  n.  iLaw)Ajx  attempt 
to  influence  a  court,  jury,  etc.,  corruptly,  by  promisos, 
entreatie"  money,  eitertHinmeuts,  threats,  or  other  im- 

^'Z^^TSh  <■■    Di^Po-d  to  embra«^fond  Of 

"Emt'aiS^l^n-br-ad'),..  t.  .  [Pref  ™-  (L.  .»)  +  1st 
braul.]     1.  To  braid  up,  as  hair.     [06^.]     ^.^„P"'f"; 

2.  To  upbraid.     [0/«.]  S^rF  Ehjo. 

Em-branob'ment  (5m-branch'ment),  n.  yi^l.t.em 
Irnnchr merit. }     The  braucliiug  forth,  as  of  trees. 

Em-bran'gio  (em-brSn'g'l),  r.  /.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  m)  + 
brangle.]     To  confuse  ;  to  entangle. 

I  am  Inst  and  r,uhm»gh:J  in  ine.xtrical)le  difficulties.  Btrtele„. 

Em-bra'SUre  (em-bra'zhiir  ;  135),  n  [S.e  EMBBAcm  ] 
An  embrace.    [Obs.]   "  Our  locked  c>;i(,™.v«rfs.       bital.. 

Em-bra'sure  (277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  embr„ser,  perh.  eiuvv 
to  ebraser   to   widen  .an  opening  ;  of  unknown  origm.J 

1  i.irch.)  A  splay  of  a  door  or  wmdow. 
Apart,  in  the  twihght  gloom  of  a  %yindow-8  '^'"'l™™";, 
Sat  the  loTcrs.  Lonale'loiL. 

2  (Fori.")  An  aperture  with  slant  sides  in  a  waU  or 
T)ar.apet,  through  which  camion  are  pomted  and  dis- 
charged ;  a  crenelle.    See  lUusl.  of  Casemate. 

Em-brave'  (.8m-brav'),  v.  t.    1.  To  inspire  with  brav- 

*""|-A*^n  Beaumont. 

2    To  decorate  ;  to  make  showy  and  fine.     [06s.] 

And  with  sad  cypress  seemly  it  cmhraves.        Sjiemer. 

Em-brawn'  (Sm-bran'),  V.  t.     To  harden.     [Ots.] 

It  will  ciii6raii)n  and  iron-crust  his  flesh.  .\  as*- 

Em-bread'  (Sm-bred'),  f.  (.  [Pref.  em-  (L  in)  -f 
.,,J'„^"ltt^,.,,„f.l    To  braid.     [Ofc.]  Spenser 

Em-breatlie'ment  (5m-breth'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
breathing  in  ;  inspiration.     [i2.] 

The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  emhrmthanmf  and 
dictation  o£  the  Holy  Ghost.  ..I,' 

Em-brew'  (5m-bru'),  r.  (.    To  unbrue  ;  to  stain  with 

Em-brigiit' (Sm-brif),  r. «.    To  brighten.    [Ois.] 

ES'bro^ate  (iim'brS-kat),  v.  t.  {unp.  &  p.  ;^.  Embeo- 
CATED  (-ka'tSd)  ■  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Embkocatiso.]  [M/. 
embrocatus,  p.  p.  of  embrocare;  cf.  Gn  .VPpox.i .lotion, 
fomentation,  fr.  e^L^pfx""  »<>  foment ;  er  in  -f  PP^X"^  to 
wet  1  ( Vi?(?.)  To  moisten  and  rub  (a  diseased  part) 
with  a  liquid  substance,  as  with  spirit,  oU,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  cloth  or  sponge.  ,.„... 

Em'brO-ca'Uon(-ka'shun),  n.  [NL.  cmirocfiho.  cf. 
F.  cmirocci/tv^n.]  (.VcJ.)  ('-)  The  act  of  nioistening  and 
rubbing  a  diseased  part  with  spirit,  oil,  etc.  (f)  Ihe 
liquid  or  lotion  witli  which  an  affected  part  is  rubbed. 

Em-brogl'ioiCm-brol'yo),  n.     See  Imbroglio. 

Em-brold'er  (S.u-broid'er),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Y.a- 
BEOIDERED  (-erd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EMBROlDEErao.]  [Ol.. 
embroHden.  See  Broideb.]  To  ornament  with  needle- 
work ;  ftfl,  to  embroider  a  scarf. 

Thou  Shalt  cmWouIer  the  coat  of  fine  linen.    f:z.  MViu.  39. 

Em-brold'er-er  (-er),  «.     One  who  embroiders.       _ 

Bm-brold'er-y   (-J),    "•  /    p'-    Embroideries    (-iz). 

1.  Needlework  used  to  enrich  textile  fabrics,  leather, 
«tc.':  also,  tlie  art  of  embroidering.  ^      ^  j  « 

2.  Uirersified  ornaments,  especially  by  contrasted  fig- 
ures and  colors ;  variegated  decoration. 

Fields  in  sprinB's  fmfiroiihr'j  arc  dressed.  Adilison. 
A  mere  rhetorical  evihritiilci-u  of  phrases.  J.  A.  .•iijmotfh. 
Bm-broU'  (5m-broil'),  t'.  (.  Ump.  &  p.  p.  Embroiied 
(-broild'i  ■  r>.  pr.&vb.  n.  EMBEOttixo.]  [F.  embrouiller ; 
nref  «;n-  (L.  in)  -\-  brouiller.  See  1st  Broil,  and  cf.  Im- 
BKOOLIO  ]  1  To  throw  into  confusion  or  commotion  by 
contention  or  discord  ;  to  entangle  in  a  broil  or  quarrel ; 
«o  make  confused  ;  to  distract ;  to  involve  in  difficulties 
by  dissension  or  strife. 

The  royal  house  emhroilrft  in  civil  war.  Dr^iden. 

X  To  implicate  in  confusion  ;  to  complicate ;  to  jumble. 
The  Christian  onUquilieB  at  I^Jml!  ...  arc  »o  cm'/rmW  with 
fable  and  Kgcnd.  ,.^  AtKii.^n. 

Syii.-To  perplex;  entangle;  distract;  disturb;  dis- 
order; trouble;  implicate;  rommingle. 
Em  broil',  n.    See  Embroii.mest. 
Em  broll'or  (-er),  n.    One  who  embroils. 
Em  btoll'mont  (.mcnt),  71.    [Cf.  V.  rmhroninement.^ 
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The  art  of  cinbroillnK,  or  the.  condition  ot  being  cm- 
broiled  ;  entanglement  in  a  broil.  Hp-  ''"''""■ 

Embronze'  (5in-br«nz'  or  em-bronz'),  r.  I.  1.  10 
embody  in  bronze  ;  to  set  up  a  bronze  representation  ol, 
as  of  a  jicrson.     [Poetic'] 

2.  To  color  in  imitation  of  bronze.     Sec  Bronze,  r.  (. 

Em-brotb'el  (Cm-brSth'Sl),  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
brothel.     [01,.,.-]  •""""'■ 


Em-broud'e  (Sm-broud'c ),  Em-browd'e, Embroyd'e 

(5m-broid'e),  t'. /.     To  embroider ;  to  adorn.     [fts.J 
j:infirou'l€<l  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  ircsshe  flowers,  white  and  red.     C/iauccr. 
Em-brown'  (Sm-broun'),  f.  t.     [Pref,  em-  (L.  in)  -}- 
brumn.^     To  give  a  brown  color  to  ;  to  imbrowu. 

Smiuuer  suiis  t'm/nuun  the  laboring  swain.        St-nton. 
Em-brue'(5m-bru'),r. ;.  See  Imbrue,  Embeew.  [06i.] 
Em-brute'   (Sm-bruf),   v.   I.     [Pref.   em-   (L.    in)  -f 
6ru(e.    Cf.  Imbeote.]    To  brutify  ;  to  imbrute. 

AU  the  man  e'lihruted  in  the  swine.  Cairl/iom. 

Em'bry-0  (em'brI-6),  n.  ;  f /.  Embrvos  (-oz).  [F.  cm- 
brt/on,  Gr.  iix^pvov,  perh.  fr.  ei-  in  (akin  to  L.  i-  E.  iii)  + 
Bpiieiv  to  be  full  of,  swell  with;  perh.  akin  to  E.  breiv.) 
(Biol  )  The  first  rudiments  of  an  organism,  whether  ani- 
mal or  plant ;  as :  («)  The  young  of  an  animal  in  the  womb, 
or  more  specifically,  before  its  parts  are  developed  and  it 
becomes  a  fetus  (see  Fetus),  (b)  The  germ  of  the  plant, 
which  is  inclosed  in  the  seed  and  which  is  developed  by 
germination. 

In  embryo,  in  an  incipient  or  undeveloped  static ;  in  con- 
ception, but  not  yet  e;cccuted.    "  The.company   "ttle  sus- 
pected wh.at  a  noble  work  I  had  then  m  embryo.       .->«  tjt- 
Em'bry-0,   a.     Pertaining  to  an  embryo;    rudimen- 
tary;  undeveloped ;  as,  an  fmiri/o  bud.       „     ...       . 

Em'bry-0-gen'lc  (-jSn'tk),  a.  {Bwl.)  Pertammg  to 
the  development  of  an  embryo. 

Em'bry-og'e-ny  (-Bj'e-ny),  n.  [Gr.  efiPpyoi/  an  em- 
bryo +  root  of  ve.'™.' to  produce :  cf.  F.  embri/ogenic.J 
lliiol  )  Tlie  production  and  development  of  an  embryo. 

Em  bry-Og'0-ny  (-Sg'o-ny),  n-  [Gr.  e,x3pi.o..  an  em- 
bryo +  yoini  generation.]    (.Bwl.)    The  formation  of  an 

"^"Em'bry-og'ra-pay  (-ra-tj-),  n.    [Gr.  J^ppvov  an  em- 
bryo +  -graph,,.^     {Biol.)    The  general  description  of 

"'Em'bry-o-log'io  (-t-lBj'Ik),  )  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
Em'bry-o-log'io-al  (-i-kal),  (  taining  to  embryology. 
Embry-oi'o-gist  (-(Sl'o-jist),  n.    One  skilled  m  em- 

"^Em'bry-Ol'O-gy  l-jv),  "-     [Gr.  eVPpuoi/  an  embryo  -f 
-log,,:   cf.  F.  embr,iulug,e.^     (Biol.)  The  science  which 
relates  to  the  formation  .and  development  of  the  embryo 
in  .animals  and  plants ;  a  study  of  the  gr.idual  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  until  it  reaches  the  adult  stage. 
Em'bry-on  (em'brl-on),  ri.  &  ".    [I<L-]    See  Embryo. 
Em'bry-O-nal  (-i-ual),  a-     (.Biol.)    Pertainmg  to  an 
embryo,  or  the  iuitial  state  of  any  organ  ;  embryomc. 
Em'bry-0-na-ry  (-S-ni-ry),  "-    (-S.W.)  Embryomc. 
Em'bry-o-nate  (-nttl,  la.    (Bto/.)  In  the  state 

Em'bry-o-na'ted  (-uatSd),  (  of,  or  having,  an  em- 
brvo ;  embryon.il.  ^  .   .       . 

Em'bry-on'ic  (-on'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertammg  to 
an  embryo  ;  embryonal  ;  rudimentary. 

Embryonic  sac  or  vesicle  (Zfo/.l,  the  vesicle  witliin  which 
the  embryo  is  developed  in  the  ovule  ;  -  sometimes  called 
also  omnios  sac,  cmbrijo  sac,  and  embryonal  sac. 

Em'bry-0-nil'er-ous  (-S-uIf'er-iis),  a.  ILmbri/o  -r 
-feraits.l     (Bi..?.)   H.iving  an  embryo.  ,     ,         n 

Em'bry-on'l-lorm(-on'i-form),a.  lEmbryo-i--/orm.} 
(i;io/.)  Like  an  embryo  in  form. 

Em'bry-0-plas'tlo  (-S-plas'tik),  a.    [Em  bryo  -{- plas- 
tic.}    (Biol.)  Kelating  to,  or  aiding  m,  the  formation  of 
an  embryo  ;  as,  embryoplastie  cells. 
Em'bry-0  sac'  (sSk').    (Bot.)  See  under  Embryonic. 
Em  bry-ot'ic  (-Bt'Tk),  a.     (Biol.)  Embryonic. 
Em  bry-Ot'0-my  (-S-my),  "•     [Gr.  e^ftivo..  .an  embryo 
4-  riu.ve'v  to  cut:    cf.  F.   embnjotomte.}     (Med.)    The 
cutting  a  fetus  into  pieces  within  the  womb,  so  as  to 
effect  its  removal.  „,_„.,  ro      -  o 

Em'brv-0-ttoph'  (Sm'brT-o-tr5f'),  ".     [Gr.  t^^pvov 
.an  embryo  -f  Tpo,j,i,  nourishment.]    (Biol.)    The  mate- 
rial from  which  an  embryo  is  formed  and  nourished. 
Em'bry-OUS  (-iis).  a.     Embryonic ;  undeveloped.  L^l'-J 
Em-bulk'  (em-bulk'),  v.  t.    To  enlarge  in  the  way  ot 

bulk.     [/.'.]  „      .,  -  ^     f',','^ 

Em-burse'  (em-bfirs'),  v.  I.     [See  Imbuese.]    To  fur- 
nish with  money  j  to  imburse.     i.Obs.'i  T...„.,  1 
Em-bush'  (em-bush'),  r.  t.     [Cf.   Ambush,  Imbosk.] 
To  idaee  or  bide  in  a  thicket;  to  ambush.  [Obs.}  ^bfllmi. 
Em-busb'ment  (-mcut),  n.    [OE.  embiisshemen  .Ot 
emlmschrmcnt,  F.  emb!u/,emcnt.1    An  aml>"sh.     UJbs.] 
Em-bUS'y  (-biz'y),  r.  (.    To  employ.    {Obs.^  ^/.elton. 
ESe(5m1,7!.  [See  Fame.]  An  uncle.  [0(,s.]  Spenser. 
E-meer' (S-mer'),  ;i.     Snme  as  Emie. 
E-men'a-gogne  (f-mSn'a-gi5g),  n.  See  Emmenagogoe. 
E-menfl'   (t-m«nd').   r.    I.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emended; 
(,    1,1-    &  id.  »i.  Emesdino.]     [L.  emendare ;  e  oat  + 
menda,  vieudum,  fault,  blemish;  cf.  F.  emender.     Ct 
Amend,  Mend.]    To  purge  of  faults ;  to  make  better , 
to   correct;    esp.,  to  make  corrections  m   (a  hter.arj 
work) ;  to  alter  for  the  better  by  textual  criticism,  gen- 
erally verbal. 

Syn. -To  amend;  correct;  improve;  better;  reform; 
rectify.    See  Amend. 

E-mend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a  [L.  emendabilis.  Cf.  Amend- 
able.]    Corrigible;  amendable.     [A.]  '^-A'' 
Em^en-ilate-ly  (Cni'6n-dStdJ  or  5-mSn'-),  adv.    W  itli- 
out  fault  ;  .orrectly.     [Od.t.]                    -,    -    \     «      ri 
Emen-da'tion  (Sm'JJn-da'shun  or  e'mon-),  n.    [L- 
enTymlalw:  cf.  F.  emendation. }     1    The  act  of  niter  ng 
for  the  better,  or  correcting  wliat  is  erroneous  or  faulty  ; 
correctimi ;  improvement,     '•  He  lies  in  his  sin  wm   .out 
repentance  or  emendation."                            ■" \'  '"'"or. 
2    Alteration  by  editorial  criticism,  as  ot  a  text  so  as 
to  give  a  better  reading  ;  removal  of  errors  or  corrup- 
tions from  a  document ;  as,  the  book  imght  be  improved 
by  judicioim  emendations.                 .,    »    ,           rr  -i  n„» 
Em'en-aa'tor  (Biu'en-da'tSr  or  e'mSn-),  n.     [L.]  One 
who  emends  or  critically  edits.  .   ,      . 

E-menfl'a-to-ry  (f-mSnd'A-tS-rJ),  a.    [L.  ^."/'"f "  °;;'- 
,„1     IVrtainiiig  to  emendation;  corrective.       J- menda- 

torii  cnticiHtii," 


E-mend'er  (r-ragud'er),  n.    One  who  emendfl. 

E-men'dl-cate  (e-mGu'dl-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  emendtcatus, 
p.  p.  of  emi7iiiicure  to  obtain  by  begging.  See  Mendi- 
CATE.l     To  ben.     [Obs.'\  Cocleram. 

Em'er-ald  (em'er-old),  n.  [OE.  emeraudt;  Ot.  ea- 
merauile,  esmrnilde,  F.  enttnuule,  L.  .smarugdus,  iv.  Gr. 
ff/ndpa-yfios ;  cf.  Skr.  marakata.'\  1.  (Min.)  A  precious 
Btone   of   a   rich   green  color,   a   variety  of  beryl.     See 

2.  {Flint.)  A  kind  of  type,  in  size  between  minion 
and  nonpareil.     It  ia  used  by  English  printers. 

t^~  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  emerald. 

Em'er-ald,  n.  Of  a  ricli  green  color,  Uke  that  of  the 
emerald.     '*  Emerald  meadows."  Jit/ron. 

Emerald  tshlZooL),  a  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ( 6'otio- 
nellus  ocannrus),  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  green  and 
I  blue  color  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  —whence  the  name ; 
—  called  also  esnieralda.  —  Emerald  green,  a  very  durable 
I  pigment,  of  a  vivid  hght  green  color,  made  from  the  ar- 
seniate  of  copper  ;  green  bice  ;  Scheele'e  green  ;  —  also 
used  adjectivelv;  vm,  erne  mid  uran  crystals.—  Emerald 
Isle,  a  name  given  to  Irelan-i  on  account  of  the  Irigbt- 
ness  of  its  verdure.  —  Emerald  spodumene,  nr  Lithia  enner- 
ald.    (Mm.)  See  HiDDE>-ii"E.  —  Emerald  nickel.    (Mtri.)  bee 
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Em'er-ald-ine  (-"n  or  -Cn ;  104),  n.  A  green  com- 
pound used  as  a  dyestuff,  produced  from  aniline  blue 
when  acted  upon  by  acid. 

Em'er-aud  (Sm'er-ad),  n.  [See  Emekaid,  n.]  An  em- 
erald.    [0/....]  ■■  Spenser. 

E-me'rC  (e-merj'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Emerged 
(-merjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Emerging  (-mer'jing).]  [L. 
emrrqcre,  emtrsum  ;  e  out  +  viergrre  to  dip,  plunge. 
Bee  ilEBGE.]  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  ;  to  come  forth  from 
that  in  which  anything  has  been  plunged,  enveloped,  or 
concealed  ;  to  issue  and  appear  ;  as,  to  emerge  from  the 
water  or  the  oce.an ;  the  sun  emerges  from  belimd  the 
moon  in  an  eclipse;  to  emerge  from  poverty  or  obscu- 
rity. "  Thetis  .  .  .  emerging  from  the  deep.'      Dryden. 

Those  who  Imvc  emerged  from  very  low,  some  from  the  low- 
est, clasaos  of  society.  ■""'  **^' 

E-mer'gence  (S-mer'jfns),  n.;  pi.  Emergences  (-jcn- 
sez)  The  art  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  coming  forth 
from  envelopment  or  conceaUnent,  or  of  rising  into  view  ; 
sudden  uprisal  or  appearance. 

The  while  color  of  nil  refracted  light,  at  its  very  first  cmer. 
g,  nee  .  .  .  ia  compounded  of  vanuus  colors.  Air  /.  i\cwlon. 

When  from  the  deep  thy  bright  eimrgam  sprung.     Jl.  Brooke. 

E-mer'gen-cy  (-jcu-syl,  n. ;  pi.  Emergencies  (-siz). 
[See  Emergence.]   1.  Sudden  or  unexpected  appearance  ; 
an  unforeseen  occurrence  ;  a  sudden  occasion. 
Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emeraenai. 

Glfitinll. 
2    An  unforeseen  occurrence  or  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  calls  for  immediate  action  or  remedy  ; 
pressing  necessity ;  exigency. 

To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose, 
On  all  emerffciicics  that  rose.  .Mi'l/t. 

A  safe  counselor  in  most  difficult  emercrencies.    Biomlmn,. 
Syn. -Crisis;  conjuncture;  exigency ;  pinch  ;  strait: 
necessity. 

E-mer'gent  (-imt),  a.  [L.  emergens  p.  pr.  of  emer- 
acre  ]  1  Rising  or  emerging  out  of  a  fluid  or  anything 
that  covers  or  conceals ;  issuing  ;  commg  to  Ught. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent.  Milton. 

2.  Suddenly  appearing  ;  arisuig  unexpectedly ;  calling 
for  prompt  action ;  urgent. 

Protection  granted  in  emergent  danger.  Bioke. 

EmergBut  year  (C/iron.).  the  epoch  or  date  from  which 
any  people  besin  to  compute  their  tune  or  dates  :  as  the 
e",'  «"',,..;;  of  Christendom  's  t'^t,  "f  *«■  .'""'',  "J 
Cliri;!  ■  t],i- emergent  near  o{  thel'nited  States  is  that  of 
the  dei'hu;ition  of  their  independence. 
-  E  mer'gent-ly,  orfr.  -  E-mer'gent-ness,  n.  [i^.] 
Em'er-il(5m'er-Tl),7i.  1.  Emery.  lObs.1  Drayton. 
2.  A  chizier's  diamond.  ,'//"• 

E-mer'lt-ed  (e-miSr'It-ed),  a.  [See  Emeritus.]  Con- 
sidered as  having  done  suflicient  public  service  and 
therefore  honorably  discharged.     lObs/]  /-',{]' 

II  E-mer'1-tUS  (-T-tas),  a.  [L.,  havmg  served  out  his 
timr  p.  p.  of  emerere,  emereri,  to  obtain  by  service, 
serve  out  one's  term;  eout  +  '.nerere,meren  tomeT- 
it  earn,  serve.]  Honorably  dnscbarged  from  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  on  account  of  age  inflrmity,  or 
long  and  faithful  services  ;  — said  of  an  officer  of  a  col- 
lece  or  pastor  of  a  church.  ,.     ,      . 

llE-mer'l-tus,  71.;  J)/.  Emeriti  (-ti).  [L.]  A  veteran 
who  has  l.oii.  ir.ably  completed  his  service. 

Em'erodS  (fm'er-odz).    I  ,,.;>/.      [OF.   emmeronles. 

Em'er-oids  (5m'er-oidz),  I     See  Hemoerhoids.]   Hem- 

or^"  Is;     ilc»  stumors;  boils.     [K.]     iJc„r.  xxvm.  27. 

E-mersed'    (S-mcrsf),    a.     [L.  fmer.ws,  p.   p.     See 

Emerge]     (Bat.)  Standing   out   of,    or    rising    atove, 

"' E-mer'slon  (f-mcr'shun),  n.  [Ct.  F.  hner.;:ion.  See 
Eme™e.1  1.  The  act  of  emerging,  or  of  rising  out  of 
ai"  thing  ;  as,  emersion  from  the  sea  ;  emersion  from 
obscurity  or  difficulties.  .    ,  ,i,„ 

Their  inunersion  into  water  and  their  cicsio-  m.t^oMhc 

2.  (Astron.)  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body 
after  an  eclipse  or  occullation  ;  »»•,"'»«""■"""/"'*,■'" 
moon  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth;  the  cmcrston  of  a 
star  from  behind  the  moon.  .         ,.,/„,.,.,•;    Tt 

Em'or-y  (iSm'fr.J-).  ,..  [F.  (men.  I^hcr  /««.?.  It^ 
smerialio,  fr  Gr.  tr^ipK,  ■r/xi.p.s,  'pj;.'-^'^\'''",V,:,,^ 
wipe;-  perh.  akin  to  E.  .^mear.  Cl.  1-«ER  L.]  (Mm) 
Corundum  in  the  form  ot  grams  or  powder,  used  m  the 
arts  for  grinding  and  polishing  hard  '"■l'»'";!^,''f;„„''"'^l° 
emery  is  mixed  with  more  or  less  magnetic  iron.  Bee 
the  Note  under  CorpndI'M. 
i  Emery  board,  cardboard  pulp  mixed  with  emery  and 
moldea    into  convenient  fonns.       Emery  cloth  m    paper. 


.:^;lenitc.  c^e,   .m,^'us..flaal.  ^IW-^^^Tl^,   «nd.  «rn.   recent,   l=e,  td^m,    5ia.   Obey.  .rb.  6dd , 
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cloth  or  paper  on  which  tlio  pnwder  of  oniery  is  spread 
and  phmd  Inr  Bcouring  and  nulisliiiiK.  —  Emery  wheel,  a 
wlipcl  rniit:iiiiiiiK  euiery,  or  hsiviiit;  a  svirface  uf  emery. 
In  iii;niiiiH-  Mlif)i)B,  it  is  Hometiineb  called  a  buff  wheels  aud 
by  tliii  iiKiniiht<;turerH  of  cutlery,  a  ijUizcr. 

II  Em'e-slS  (eru'e-si«),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eftccriy.  See 
Embtic]     {Med.)  A  voiuitiiip. 

E-menc  (c-mSt'Tk),  (/.  [h.  emeticus,  Gr.  e/LteriKos, 
fr.  €fj.eiv  to  vomit,  akin  to  L.  vornert' :  cf.  F.  hnctique. 
See  Vomit.]  (Med.)  Induciiipr  to  vomit;  exciting  the 
stomach  to  discharge  its  contents  hy  the  luouth.  ^  ft. 
A  medicine  whicli  causea  vomiting. 

E-metlc-al  (-i-k«l),  a.  Inducing  to  vomit;  produ- 
cing vomiting;  emetic.  — E-met'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Em'e-tine  (6m'5-tTn  or -ten  ;  t(H),  H.  [See  Emetic] 
{C/iein.)  A  wldte  crystallinH  bitter  alkaloid  extracted 
from  ipecacuanha  root,  and  regarded  aa  its  peculiar 
enietir  principle. 

Em'e-tO-ca-tliar'tlC  (-t6-ka-thar'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  tVeros 
vomiting -f- E.  cuthurtic.'}  (Med.)  Producing  vomiting 
and  purging  at  tlie  same  time. 

E'meu,  or  E'mew  (e'mii),  n.     {Zo'oh)  See  Emu. 

II  fi'meute'  (S'met'  or  u-mut'),  n.  [F.]  A  seditious 
tumult ;  an  outbreak. 

Em-fortll'  (5m-forth'),  prep.  [AS.  fm-,  fttui-,  in 
oomp.  equiv.  to  efen  equal -f" /'5''3'  fortli.]  According 
to  ;  conformably  to.     [Obs.]  Cfianrrr. 

Emforth  my  might,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power.    [Obs.] 

II  Em-gal'la  (em-gill'U),  n.  (ZooL)  [Native  name.] 
The  Siiuth  African  wart  hog.     See  Wart  hog. 

Em'l-cailt  (em'i-kant),  a.     [L.  fniicmis,  p.  pr.  of  emi- 

care.    Sre  Emication.]     Beaming  forth ;  flashing.    [/.'.] 

AVliich  cinicant  did  this  and  tliut  wny  dart.     /jUicknwrc. 

Em'l-ca'tion  (-ka'shQn),  n.  [L.  rmicatio,  fr.  emicare 
to  spring  out  or  forth  ;  c  out  -|-  viicnre  to  move  quickly 
to  and  fro,  to  sparkle.]  A  flying  oU  in  small  particles, 
aa  heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors  ;  a  sparkling  ;  scin- 
tillation. Sir  T.  Brnunc. 

E-mlc'tlon  (e-mtk'shiin),  n.  [L,  e  out  -f*  mingere, 
micliim,  to  make  water.]     1.  The  voiding  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  voided  by  the  urinary  passages  ;  urine. 

E-mlC'tO-ry  (-tS-ri?),  a.  &  n.     (Med.)  Diuretic. 

Eml-grant  (6m'T-grant),  a.  [L.  t'lnignms,  -nnti.s',  p. 
pr.  of  emigrare  to  emigrate  ;  cf.  ¥.  emigrant.  See  Emi- 
grate, V.  I.]  1.  Removing  from  one  country  to  an- 
other; emigrating;  as,  an  c?Ji (V/rrm/ company  or  nation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  emigrant ;  used  for  emigrants  ;  as, 
an  emigrant  ship  or  hospital. 

Em'l- grant,  n.  One  who  emigrates,  or  quits  one 
country  or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

Syn.  — Emigrant,  Immigrant.  Emigrnnf  and  emigra- 
tion  have  reference  to  the  country /rowi  which  the  migra- 
tion is  made  ;  the  correlative  words  immigrnnt  and  immi- 
gration have  reference  to  the  cnuntry  into  which  the 
migration  is  made,  the  former  marking  x\i&  fjoing  out  from 
a  country,  the  latter  the  cominn  into  it. 

Em'1-grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emigrated 
(-gra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Emigrating.]  [L.  cmigra- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  emigrore  to  remove,  emigrate  ;  e  out  -f-  mi- 
grare  to  migrate.  See  Migrate.]  To  remove  from  one 
country  or  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  residence  ; 
to  migrate  from  home. 

Forced  to  emigrate  in  a  boily  to  America.     Jfacaidai/. 

They  [the  Huns]  were  e)Hij7/-a(i«i/ from  Taitarv  into  Europe 
In  the  time  of  tlie  GothB.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Em'l-grate  (-grat),  fl-.     Migratory;  roving.     lObs.'] 

Em'1-gra'tlon  (-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  emlgratio:  cf.  F. 
4mi  grat  ion. '^  1.  The  act  of  emigrating;  removal  from 
one  country  or  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  resi- 
dence, as  from  Europe  to  America,  or,  in  America,  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Western. 

2.  A  body  of  emigrants  ;  emigrants  collectively  ;  as, 
the  German  emigration. 

Em'l-gra'tlon-al  (-"I),  a.     Relating  to  emigration. 

Eml-gra'tlon-lst,  n.  An  advocate  or  promoter  of 
emigration. 

Eml-gra^'tor  (?m'T-gra'ter),  n.  One  who  emigrates; 
an  emigrant.     [7?.] 

II  £''ml^gr^'  (a'nie'gra'),  n.  [F.,  emigrant.]  One  of 
the  natives  of  France  wiio  were  opposed  to  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  who  left  their  country  in  consequence. 

Eml-nence  (Sm'T-ncns),  n.  [L.  emineniia,  fr.  emi- 
nens  eminent :  cf.  F.  eminence.'\  1.  That  which  is  em- 
inent or  lofty  ;  a  high  ground  or  place  ;  a  height. 

Without  either  eminences  or  cavities.  Di-f/den. 

The  temple  of  honor  ought  to  be  eeated  on  an  eminence.   Burke. 

2.  An  elevated  condition  among  men  ;  a  place  or  sta- 
tion above  men  in  general,  either  in  rank,  office,  or  ce- 
lebrity; social  or  moral  loftiness;  high  rank;  distinc- 
tion ;  preferment.  Milton. 
You  "ve  too  a  woman's  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affected  endntnce,  wealth,  sovereignty.  Shak. 

3-  A  title  of  honor,  especially  applied  to  a  cardinal  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Eni'l-nen-cy  (-n^n-sj),  n.  ,•  pU  Emutencies  (-sTz). 
State  of  being  eminent;  eminence,  ^^Emincnn/  of  es- 
tate." fillotson. 

Em'1-nent  (-npnt),  a.  [L.  emmens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
eminere  to  stand  out,  be  prominent;  e  out  -\-  miners 
(in  comp.)  to  project;  of  uncertain  origin:  cf.  F.  hni- 
nent.  Cf.  Menace.]  1.  High;  lofty;  towering;  prom- 
inent.    "  A  very  eminent  promontory."  Evelyn. 

2.  Being,  metaphorically,  above  others,  whetlier  by 
birth,  high  station,  merit,  talent,  or  virtue  ;  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation ;  distinguished  ;  conspicuous ;  as,  an  emi- 
nent station  ;  an  eminent  historian,  statesman,  or  saint. 

Right  of  eminent  domain.    (Zair)  See  under  Domain. 

Syn.  —  Lofty;  elevated;  exalted;  conspicuous  ;  prom- 
inent ;  remarkable  ;  distinguished  ;  illustrious  ;  famous  ; 
celebrated  ;  renowned  ;  well-knoT\ni.  See  Distinguished. 

Exn'l-nent-ly,  adi\  In  an  eminent  manner ;  in  a 
high  degree  ;  conspicuously  ;  as,  to  be  eminently  learned. 


E'mlT  (i^'mer  or  f-mer'),  E-meer'  (S-mer'),  n.  [Ar. 
rmwy  amir,  cummander  :  cf.  V.  emir.  Cf.  Admiral, 
.\meer,]  An  Arabian  military  cummander,  independent 
chieftain,  or  ruler  of  a  province  ;  also,  an  honorary  titl 
given  to  the  clcHcendants  of  .M«)liamined,  in  the  line  of 
liis  ilauglitnr  Fatima  ;  among  the  Turks,  likewise,  a  title 
of  dignity,  giviii  to  tfrtain  liigb  offli-ials. 

E'mlr-shlp,  E  meer'shlp,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of 
an  Kniir. 

Em'is-sa-ry  (SmTs-su-ry),  n.;  pi.  Emissaries  (-rTz). 
Ih.emissarius,  fr.  rmittrrc,  emissum^  to  send  out:  cf. 
F.  emissaire.  Bee  Emit.]  An  ageutemployod  toadvance, 
in  a  covert  manner,  tlu!  mteretits  of  his  employers  ;  one 
sent  out  by  any  power  that  \h  at  war  with  another,  to 
create  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  the  latter. 

Hiu/irig  enii.<Mtriis  Jill  the  unrti 
Of  listeniiin  crowds  witli  joaloutiLS  uml  fenrp.    Dri/dtn. 

Syn.  — Emissary,  Spy.  A  spy  is  one  wlm  enters  an 
enemy's  camp  or  territories  to  leani  the  comiitidn  <.i  the 
enemy  ;  an  emissan/  may  be  a  secret  agent  ;i|.i)niiiti'tl  nnt 
nulv  to  (l('tf"<'t  til.'  Hchrmes  of  an  oiiinthini;  jj.ir  t  v,  but  to 
in!ln.-ur.-  th.-ir  4'onnrilN.  A  spu  niii;,t  \n-  r,,iir.-:ili-i|,  or  he 
Hiillcr.s  .i.';Uli  ;  ;(ii  tiiiia.Kdrii  may  in  mmih-  ^■:|^.-M  In-  known 
a.s  tin-  iigt.nt  ol  an  adveraary  without  iucurriut;  biiuilar 
hazard. 

Emls-sa-ry,  n.     1.  Exploring  ;  spying.      B.  Jonson. 

2,  {Anaf.)  Applied  to  tlio  veins  which  pass  out  of  the 
cranium  thi'iui;li  apertures  in  its  walls. 

Eni'ls-sa-ry-sliip',  n.    The  office  of  an  emissary. 

E-mls'sion  (C'-nuHh'un),  7(.  [L.  ei/iissio  :  cf.  F.  emis- 
sion. See  Emit.]  1.  Tho  act  of  sending  or  throwing 
out ;  the  act  of  sending  forth  or  putting  into  circulation  ; 
issue  ;  as,  the  rmissioji  of  light  from  tho  sun  ;  the  emis- 
sion of  heat  from  a  fire  ;  tlie  emission  of  bank  notes. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  sent  out,  issued,  or  put  in  circulation 
at  one  time  ;  issue  ;  as,  the  entission  was  mostly  blood. 

Emisaion  theory  (P/ii/sirs),  the  theory  of  Newton,  re- 
g;irdin^  liglit  a;*  consisting  of  c^nV/c/ particles  or  corpus- 
cles.   See  Corpmeulnr  theory^  under  Corpuscular. 

Em^'is-sl'tious  (Sm'Ts-sTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  emissittus,  fr. 
eviittere.~\  Looking,  or  narrowly  examining;  prying. 
ItJfis.]     *^  Those  em  issitions  eyes.^'  Bp.  Ilall. 

E-mls'slve  (e-mls'siv),  a.  Sending  out ;  emitting  ; 
as,  emissive  powers. 

Em'ls-slv'i-ty  (Sm'Ts-sTv'T-ty),  n.  Tendency  to  emis- 
sion ;  comparative  facility  of  emission,  or  rate  at  which 
emission  takes  place,  as  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  body. 

E-mlfi'so-ry  (e-mTs'.so-i-3?  or  Sra'Ts-sS-ry),  a.  (Anat.) 
Same  as  Emissary,  «.,  2. 

E-mlt'  (e-mif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emitted  (-ted) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Emitting.]  [L.  emittere  to  send  out; 
€  out -\-  mitic re  to  send.  See  Mission.]  1.  To  send 
forth ;  to  throw  or  give  out ;  to  cause  to  issue  ;  to  give 
vent  to  ;  to  eject ;  to  discbarge  ;  as,  fire  emitx  heat  and 
smoke  ;  boiling  water  emits  steam  ;  the  sun  emits  light. 
Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  e/(ti( 
Ilia  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

2.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree  ;  to  print  and 
send  into  circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit. 

No  State  shall  .  .  .  emit  bills  of  credit.     Con.^t.  nfthr  U.  S. 

E-mlt'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  emittevs^  p.  pr.  of  emittere.l 
Sending  forth  ;  emissive.  Boyle. 

Em-man'tle  (?m-niau't'l),  v.  i.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  + 
mantle  :  cf.  F.  ■-mmanti  h'r.  Cf.  Inmantle.]  To  cover 
over  with,  or  as  with,  a  mantle  ;  to  i>ut  about  as  a  pro- 
tection.    iOhs.-]  Holland. 

Em-man'u-el  (-i5-?l),  n.     See  Immanuel.     Mutt.  i.  23. 

Em-mar'ble  (6m-mar'b']},  v.  t.  To  turn  to  marble; 
to  harden.     lObs.^ 

Thou  (lofit  emmarhte  the  proud  heart.  Spenser. 

Em-men'a-gOgue  (em-men'a-g5g),  n.  [Gr.  tfinTjua^ 
n.  pi.,  menses  {iv  in  -\-  fi-qv  mouth)  +  ayiay6<:  leading, 
fr.  ayeti/  to  lead  :  cf.  F.  emmenagogucl  (Med.)  A  med- 
icine that  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Em'met  (Em'met),  71.  [OE.  emete,  amete,  AS.  mmete. 
See  Ant.]    {ZoVd.)  An  ant. 

Enunet  hunter  (Zuol.)^  the  wryneck. 

II  Em/me-tro'pl-a  C-me-tro'pT-a).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eV- 
fjieTpo<;  in  measure,  proportioned,  suitable  (ef  in  +  fierpov 
measure)  -f-  oii//,  wttos,  eye.]  (Med.)  That  refractive  con- 
dition of  the  eye  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  all  brought 
accurately  and  without  undue  effort  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina; — -opposed  to  hyper mefropia,  myopia^  and  astig- 
matism. 

Em^me-trop^lc  (-trSp'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  emmetropia. 

The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  adjusts  itself  perfectlr  for  all 
distances.  J.  leConte. 

Em-met'rO-py  (Sm-inefrS-py))  "■  {Med.)  Same  as 
Emmetropia. 

Em-mew'  (Sm-mii'),  7'.  /.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  meu\ 
Cf.  Immew.]     To  mew  or  coop  up.     [06^.]  Shak. 

^  Em-move'  (Sm-mobv'),  r.  t.  [For  emove :  cf.  P. 
emouvoir,  L.  emovere.  See  Emotion.]  To  move;  to 
rouse;  to  excite.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Em'O-din  (em'S-dln),  n.  (^Chem.)  An  orange-red 
crystalline  sub.stance,  C^^J^^n^-,  obtained  from  the  buck- 
thorn, rhubarb,  etc.,  and  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  an- 
thraquinone  ;  —  so  called  from  a  species  of  rlmbarb 
{Rheum  emndri). 

Em'Ol-les'cence  (em'51-15s'spns),  n.  [L.  e  out  +  mol- 
lescere,  incho.  fr.  mollere  to  be  soft,  vwllis  soft.]  That 
degree  of  softness  in  a  body  beginning  to  melt  which 
alters  its  shape  ;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

E-mol1i-ate  (e-mBl'li-at;  lOO),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Emolliated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emolliating.]  [See 
Emollient,  a.]    To  soften  ;  to  render  effeminate. 

EmoUiaU-d  by  four  centuries  of  Roman  dotnination,  the  Bel- 
gic  colonies  had  forgotten  their  pristine  Talor.  J'inktrton. 

E-mol11ent  (e-niol'y."nt  or  -IT-ent ;  lOl)),  a.  [L.  emol- 
liens,  -cntis,  p.  pr.  of  emoltire  to  soften ;  e  out  + 
mollire   to  soften,  viollis   soft :    cf.    F.   emollient.     See 


Mollify.]  Softening  ;  making  supple  ;  acting  as  an  emol- 
lient.    "  Emollirni  applications."  Arbuthnot. 

E-morUent  (e-m61'y<'nt  or  -lT-«nt ;  306),  n.  [Med.) 
Au  external  softening  or  soothing  application  to  allay 
irritation,  min-ness,  etc. 

Em'oMl'tion  (.-ni'Ol-irsh'On),  n.  The  act  of  eoftening 
or  relaxing;  rehixation.  Bacon. 

E-mol'u-ment  f  L-muKu-m^nt),  n.  [L.  ernolumentum, 
lit.,  a  working  out,  fr.  emoliri  to  move  out,  work  out; 
e  out  -f-  moliri  to  set  in  motion^  exert  one's  Belf,  fr. 
moles  a  huge,  heavy  mass :  cf.  F.  emolument.  See  Mole 
a  mound.]  The  profit  arising  froui  othce,  employment, 
or  labor ;  gain  ;  compensation  ;  advantage  ;  perquiBitcH, 
fees,  or  salary. 
A  Ion;,'  .  .  .  t-njoymeiit  of  the  rmo/MrH('7j(a  of  office.     P.ancro/t. 

E-moru-men'tal  (-mgn't«l),  a.      Pertaining    to   an 

emohnnent ;  profitable.     [A'.]  Thelyn. 

E-mong'  (.'-mung'),  E-mongBt'  (e-mfingBf),  preji. 
ATimiig.      I  OA.9.  ] 

E-mo'tion  (e-mo'sbun),  n.  [L.  emovere,  emotum,  to 
reinnve,  shake,  stir  up ;  e  out  +  nivvere  to  move  :  cf.  F. 
rmiitiun.  Bee  Move,  and  cf.  Emmove.]  A  moving  of  tho 
inind  or  soul ;  excitement  of  the  feelings,  whether  pleaw- 
ing  or  painful ;  disturbance  or  agitation  of  mind  caused 
by  a  specific  exciting  cause  and  manifested  by  some  sen- 
Bible  etlect  on  the  body. 

How  different  the  emuitona  between  departure  and  return  I 

((',  Irving. 
Some  vaf,nie  emotion  of  delight.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — Feeling;  agitation;  tremor;  trepidation;  per- 
turbation ;  passion ;  excitement.  —  Emotion.  Feeling, 
Agitation,  l-'eeling  is  the  weaker  term,  and  may  be  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Emotion  ift  of  the  mind  alone,  be- 
ing the  excited  action  of  some  inward  susceptibility  or 
feeling;  as,  an  emotion  of  pity,  terror,  etc.  Agitation 
may  be  bodily  or  mental,  and  usually  arises  in  the  latter 
case  from  a  vehement  struggle  between  contending  de- 
sires or  emotions.  See  Passion.  '"■  Aoitntions  have  but 
one  character,  viz.,  that  of  violence  ;  filiations  vary  with 
the  objects  that  awaken  them.  There  are  emotions  either 
of  teiideniess  or  anger,  either  gentle  or  strong,  either 
painful  or  pleasing."    Crabb. 

E-mo'tioned'  sbuud), «.  Affected  with  emotion,  [i?.] 
"The  rmnli.nird  soul."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

E-mo'tion-al  ("l ),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  emotinii ;  e\i*ital>le  ;  easUy  moved;  sensational;  as, 


an  < 


no(i< 


,il  1 


E-mo'tion-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  cultivation  of  an 
emotional  .state  of  mind;  tendency  to  regard  things  in 
an  emntiun.il  maimer. 

E-mo'tion-al-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  give  an  emotional 
character  to. 

Urought  up  in  a  pious  family  where  religion  was  not  talked 
about  or  einotionulized,  but  was  accepted  aa  the  rule  of  thought 
and  conduct.  Fronde. 

E-mo'tive  (o-mo'tTv),  n.  Attended  by,  or  having  the 
character  of,  emotion.   //.  Brooke.  —  E-mo'tive-ly,  adv. 

E-mo'tlve-ness.  ?'■  Susceptibility  toemotion.  G.Eliot. 

E'mo-tiv'i-ty  le'uio-tTv'T-ty),  71.  Emotivenese.  Hickok. 

E-moveMe-irioo\'f,  r.  A   To  move.    [Oft.?.]     Thomson. 

Em-pair'  (em-pSr').  r.  t.    To  impair.    [<Jbs.'\   Spenser. 

Em-pais'tiC  (em-pas'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  ffnraiaTLKi}  (sc. 
Tfyt'tj),  Ir.  ^inTaifLv  to  stamp  in  ;  eV  m-{~iTaUiv  to  strike.] 
(Fine  .Irt.^)  Having  to  do  with  inlaid  work;  —  especially 
used  witli  reference  to  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Em-pale'  (em-pal'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f  pale: 
cf.  OF.  empalir.']     To  make  pale.     [^Obs.'\ 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  tlieir  face.     G.  Fletcher, 

Em-pale',  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Empaled  (-paid') ;  p. 
pr.  Sl  vb.  n.  Empaling.]  [OF.  empaler  to  palisade, 
pierce.  F.  empaler  to  punish  by  empalement ;  pref.  em- 
(L.  in)  +  OF.  &  F.  ]mI  a  pale,  stake.  See  Pale  a  stake, 
and  cf.  Impale.]  [Written  also  impale.']  1.  To  fence 
or  fortify  with  stakes  ;  to  surround  with  a  line  of  stakes 
for  defense  ;  to  impale. 

AU  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  save  themselves 
from  surprise.  .Sir  M'.  lialeigk, 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround.    See  Iufale. 

3.  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  sharpened  stake 
through  the  body. 

4.  (Her.)  Same  as  Impale. 

Em-pale'ment  (-mput),  n.     [Cf.  F.  empalement,  fr. 
empaler.     See  Empale.]     ["Written  also  impalement.^ 
X.  A  fencing,  inclosing,  or  fortifying  with  stakes, 

2.  A  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  sharpened  stake 
through  the  body. 

3.  (Her.)  Same  as  Impalement. 

Em-pan'el  (em-pan'el),  n.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  + 
panel.']   (Lair)  A  list  of  jurors  ;  a  panel.   lObs.]  Cowelt. 

Em-pan'el,  v.  i.     See  Impanel. 

Em-pan'o-plied  (em-pSn'o-plTd),  a.  [Pref.  em-  -f- 
paiioply.']     Completely  armed;  panoplied.       Tennyson. 

Em-par'a-dise  (-par'a-di.s),  z\  t.    Same  as  Impakadise. 

Em-park'  (em-park'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em--\-  park:  cf. 
OF.  eiiiparchier,  emparkier.  Cf.  Impark.]  To  make  a 
park  of  ;  to  inclose,  as  with  a  fence  ;  to  impark.     [Obs,'\ 

Em-parlance  (5m-par'Ians),  n.  Parley  ;  imparlance. 
{Ohs.'\  Spenser. 

Em-pasm'  (era-p5z'm'),  n.  [F.  empasn>f,  fr.  Gr.  ^V- 
Trao-ereii'  to  sprinkle  in  or  on  ;  eV  in  -}-  Trdtrcreiv  to  sprin- 
kle.] A  perfumed  powder  sprinkled  upon  the  body  to 
mask  the  odor  of  sweat. 

Em-pas'sion  (em-pSsh'un),  V.  t.  To  move  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  affect  strongly.     See  Impassion.     [06,?.] 

Those  sights  empassion  nie  full  near.  Spenser. 

£m-pas'sion-ate  (-St),  a.     Strongly  affected.     [06*.] 
The  Briton  Prince  was  sore  cmpassionate.      Spenser. 

Em-pawu'  (?m-pan'),  i'.  t.  [Pref.  em-  +  pawn.  Cf. 
Impawn.]    To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ;  to  impawn. 

To  sell,  empatcn,  and  alienate  the  estates.       jniman. 

Em-peach'  (em-pech'),  r.  t.  To  hinder.   See  Imfeach. 

[Ohs.]  Speruer. 

Em-pearl'  (em-perl'),  V.  t.     [Pref.  em-  -f  pearl,     Cf. 


use,    unite,    r^ide,    fnll.    Up,   Urn ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      ctiair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    tben,    thin ;    bo>-  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


EMPEOPLE 

luPEARL.]    To  form  like  pearls ;  to  decorate  with,  or  aa 
with,  pearls  ;  to  iiupearl. 

Em-peo'ple  (Sm-pe'p'l), ;'.  /.  To  form  into  a  people 
or  commuuity  ;  to  iuliabit ;  to  people.     [Ois.] 

Wc  now  know  'tis  very  well  eiiipeopk-J.    ^iV  T.  Browne. 

Em'per-ess  (6m'p5r-65),  n.    See  Empress.    \.Obs.'\ 

Em'per-lce  (-Ts),  «.     An  empress.     \_Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Em-per'li  (Sm-p6r1I),  V.  t.  To  put  in  peril.  See  Im- 
peril. Spense?'. 

£m-per'ished  (-IsUt),  a.  Perished  ;  decayed.  iObs.^ 
I  deem  thy  brain  '^mperis/ted  be.  Sjiciiser. 

Em'per-OT  (Em'per-er),  n.  [OF.  empereor^  empereoiir, 
F.  empereur,  L.  impemtor,  fr.  imperare  to  command  ; 
in  iu -l-p?/rar€  to  prepare,  order.  See  Paeade,  and  cf. 
laiPEHATiVE,  Empress.]  The  sovereien  or  supreme  mon- 
arch of  an  empire  ;  —  a  title  of  dignity  superior  to  that  of 
king :  as,  the  emperor  of  Germany  or  of  Austria ;  the 
emperor  or  Czar  of  Russia. 

Emperor  gooae  (ZooL),  a  large  and  handsome  goose 
{Philacte  €ana<jica),  foiuid  in  Alaska. —Emperor  moth 
iZoV'}.),  one  of  several  large  and  beautiful  bombycid 
motlis.  with  transparent  spots  on  the  wings  ;  as  the  Amer- 
ican Cecropiamotli  f  Platys<ni>i<i  recr  opt  a),  and  the  Euro- 
pean species  (Sati/ntia  j/in/iH/'/'.  — Emperor  paper.  See 
under  Paper.  —  Piurple  emperor  (Zoot.U  a  large,  strong 
Britisii  hntter^y  (Apatura  iris). 

Em'per-or-ship,  n.    The  rank  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

Em'per-y  (->')»"-     V^-  ''"'pf '■(»"',  influenced  by  OF. 

emperie,  empire.     See  Empire.]    Empire;  sovereignty; 

dominion.    \Archaic'\  Shak. 

Struggling  for  my  woman's  emper'j.    jlfrs.  Browning. 

Em'pha-sis  (em'fa-sts),  n. ;  pi.  Emphases  (-sez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  €p(f)ai7is  significance,  force  of  expression,  fr.  e/i- 
<i>ali-€iv  to  show  in,  indicate ;  eV  in  -j-  (/)otVetr  to  show. 
See  Is,  and  Phase.]  1.  {Ehff.)  A  particidar  stress  of 
utterance,  or  force  of  voice,  given  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing to  one  or  more  words  whose  signification  the  speaker 
inteuds  to  impress  specially  upon  his  audience. 

The  province  of  empfiasis  is  so  much  more  important  than  ac- 
cent, that  the  customury  beM  of  the  latter  is  changed,  when  the 
t;Ia:ms  of  emi/h(u>is  reijuirc  it.  i".  PurUir. 

2.  A  peculiar  impressivenees  of  expression  or  weight 
of  thought ;  vivid  representation,  enforcing  assent ;  as, 
to  dwell  on  a  subject  with  great  emphasis. 

External  objects  stand  before  us  ...  in  all  the  life  and  em- 
p/msis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color.  Sir  W.  Ilamiltoix. 

Em'plia-slze  (-siz),  r.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Emphasized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emphasizing  (-si'zing).]    To  ut- 
ter or  pronounce  with  a  particidar  stress  of  voice ;  to 
make  emphatic  ;  as,  to  emphasize  a  word  or  a  phrase. 
Em-piuat'lc  (5in-fSt'ik),  l  a.     [Gr.    eiJ.<f)aTLK6<; :  cf.    F. 
Em-pbatlc-al  (-T-kal),    |     emphatiipie.    See  Empha- 
sis.]    1.  Uttered  with  emphasis;  made  pi-omiueut  and 
impressive  by  a  peculiar  stress  of  voice  ;  laying  stress ; 
deserving  of  stress  or  empliasis;  forcible;  impressive; 
strong;  as,  to  remonstrate  in  aji  emphatic  manner;  an 
emphatic  \vord ;  an  emphatic  tone  ;  emphatic  reasoning. 
2.  Striking  the   sense ;   attracting  special   attention  ; 
impressive;    forcible.      *' E-np/iatical   colors."     Boyle. 
^- Emphatical  evils."    Bp.  lieyuohh. 

Syn-  —  Forcible  ;  earnest  ;  impressive  ;  energetic  ; 
striking ;  positive  ;  important ;  special ;  significant. 

Em-phatlc-al-ly,  adv.  l.  With  emphasis ;  forcibly ; 
in  a  striking  manner  or  degree  ;  preeminently. 

He  was  iodeed  emjihadrtilln  a  popular  writer.     Macaulay. 
2.  Xot  really,  but  apparently.   [06.5.]    Sir  T.  Broivnc. 
Em-phafic-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  emphat- 
ic ;  emphasis. 

Em-phiac'tic  (Sm-frSk'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  «/u(tpa«Tt«6s  ob- 
«tiULtiii!7,  Ir.  (fj-ilipaaattv  to  block  up.]  {Med.)  Having 
the  qu;dity  of  iln;^iiig  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Em-phren'sy  u^m-fren'zj),  v.  t.  To  madden.  [0&.T.] 
i|  Em  phy-se'ma  (em''fT-se'ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
<li<ftviTrtfjLa  inllation,  f  r.  ^(j-i^vaav  to  inflate  ;  ei*  in  +  <^v<to.v 
to  blow:  cf.  Y,  em]ihy.s^iiie.'\  (Med.)  A  swelling  pro- 
duced by  gas  or  air  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Emphyeema  of  the  langa.  Pulmonary  emphysema  (Med.), 
a '■omrnon  disea-s*:^  of  tln'  IiniK-t  hi  wliirji  tiu'  air  cells  are 
distended  and  their  partitimi  walls  ruptured  by  an  ab- 
nonnal  pressure  of  tin;  air  contained  iu  them. 

Eiii'phy-seni'a-tous(-wni'a-tusor-8e'ma-tus),  ff.  [Cf. 
F.  eii>pfiijsiiiiat'-u/-.'\  {Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
natnrt:  of,  einpliyf-enia  ;  swelled;  bloated. 

:i  Em'phy-teu^sls  (-tu'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eM<f»wTeuff«, 
lit.,  an  implanting,  fr.  ip.'l>vT€vfiv  to  plant  or  improve 
land  ;  €f  in  +  <f)ur«uei^  to  plant.]  {Rom.  Law)  A  real 
right,  susceptible  of  assigiuncnt  and  of  descent,  charged 
on  productive  real  estate,  the  right  being  coujded  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  property  on  condition  of  taking 
care  of  the  estate  and  paying  taxes,  and  somethnes  a 
Hniall  rent.  Heitmann. 

Km'phy-teu'tic  f-ttk),  a.     [L.  emphyfexficas.l     Of 
or  p-rtaiiiiiiL'  to  an  i-rnphyteusia;  as,  emphyteutic  lands. 
Em  phy-tcu'U-ca-ry  (-tT-k£-rJ*),  n.    {L.  emphytenti- 
t'ir"'s,  a.]     One  wlio  Iiolda lands  by  emphyteusis. 

Em-plerce'  (Cni-per»'),  r.  t.      [Pref.  fm — t-  pierce. 
Cf.  iMPiBRrK.]    Topierce  ;  to  hnpierce.    [Ofij.]    Spenser. 
£m-plght'  (6m-pit'),  a.     [Pref.  em-  -f-  pirjht  pitched, 
fixed.]     Fixed;  settled;  fastened.     \_Obs.'\  Spertser. 

Ejn'plre  (Cm'plr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  h.  imperium  a  command, 
sovereignty,  dominion,  empire,  fr.  imperare.  See  Em- 
peror ;  cf.  Imperial.]  1.  Bnpreme  power ;  sovereignty  ; 
sway ;  dominion.     "  The  empire  of  tiie  sea."  Shak. 

Over  hell  cxteml 
\\\fi  empire,  and  with  iron  tcoptvr  rule.  Milton. 

2.  The  dominion  of  an  emperor ;  the  territory  or  coun- 
trieH  under  tho  jurisfliction  and  dominion  of  an  emperor 
(r.irely  of  a  king),  usually  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom, always  comprising  a  variety  in  tlm  nationality  of, 
or  tho  fonns  of  administration  in,  constituent  and  subor- 
dinate portions ;  as,  tlie  Austrian  empire. 

Entf.trr  cRrrifH  with  it  llic  idea  ol  a  VBBt  unci  complicated  r«v. 
crniTH:nl.  C ./.  Smith. 
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3.  Any  dominion ;  supreme  control ;  governing  influ- 
ence ;  rule  ;  sway;  as,  the  empire  of  mind  or  of  reason. 
"  Under  the  empire  of  facts."  M.  Arnold. 

Another  force  which,  in  the  JVIidille  Ages,  shared  with  chiv- 
alry the  cmjjire  over  the  minds  of  nitu.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Celestial  empire.  See  under  Celestial.  —  Empire  City, 
a  common  designatiou  of  the  city  of  New  Yorl  .  Empire 
State,  a  common  designatiou  of  the  State  of  >iew  York. 

.Syn.  — Sway;  dominion;  rule;  control;  reign ;  sov- 
ereignty ;  government ;  kingdom  ;  realm ;  state. 

Em-pir'ic  (em-pTr'Tk  ;  277),  n.  [L.  empiricus  an  em- 
piric, Gr.  e/iTeipt«os  experienced,  equiv.  to  efiireipo^  ;  ev 
in  -|-  Treipa  a  trial,  experiment ;  akin  to  iropo?  ford,  way, 
and  E.  /are:  cf.   F.  empiritjae.     See    In,  and    Fare.] 

1.  One  who  follows  an  empirical  method  ;  oue  who  re- 
lies upon  practical  experience. 

2.  One  who  confines  himself  to  applying  the  results  of 
mere  experience  or  his  own  observation  ;  especially,  in 
medicine,  one  who  deviates  from  the  rides  of  science  and 
regular  practice  ;  an  ignorant  and  unlicensed  pretender ; 
a  quack  ;  a  charlatan. 

Anions  the  Greek  physicians,  those  whn  founded  their  prac- 
tice on  expurience  called  themselves  finjiiric^.  Kraut h-Fleming. 
Swallow  down  opinions  as  eilly  people  do  empirics'  i)ills.  LocJ:e. 

Em-pir'ic  (em-plr'ik),  \  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  found- 

Em-piT'lc-al  (-T-kal),  |  ed  upon,  experiment  or  ex- 
perience ;  depending  upon  the  observation  of  phenomena ; 
versed  iu  experiments. 

In  philosophical  laniruase,  the  term  emfiiricaJ  means  simply 
what  belongs  to  or  is  the  product  of  experience  or  observation. 

Sir  jr.  JlnmiUfm. 

The  villajre  cnrpenter  .  .  .  lays  out  his  work  by  empirical 
rules  learnt  in  liis  apprenticeship.  //.  Sp'-'icer. 

2.  Depending  upon  experience  or  observation  alone, 
without  due  regard  to  science  and  tlieory  ; — said  es- 
pecially of  medical  practice,  remedies,  etc.  ;  wanthig  in 
science  and  deep  insight ;  as,  empiric  skill,  remedies. 

Empirical  formula.    (Chem.)  See  under  FORaiTOA. 

Syn.  —  See  Transcendental. 

Em-pir'lc-al-ly,  adv.  By  experiment  or  experience  ; 
without  science;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 

Em-pir'1-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  «.  1.  The  method  or  prac- 
tice of  an  empiric  ;  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experiment. 

2.  Specifically,  a  practice  of  medicine  founded  on 
mere  experience,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles ;  ignorant  aud  unscientific  practice ; 
charlatanry ;  quackery. 

3.  {Mffcph.)  Tlie  philosophical  theory  which  attrib- 
utes tilt'  (Tiijin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  experience. 

Em-pir'l-cist  (-sTst),  n.     An  empiric. 

Em  pi-rls'tlc  (Sm'pT-rls'tlk),  «.  {Physics)  Relating 
to,  or  resulting  from,  experience,  or  experiment  ;  follow- 
ing from  empirical  methods  or  data;  —  opposed  to  na- 
tivisiic. 

Em-plas'ter  (em-plas'ter),  n.  [OF.  emplasfre,  F. 
empidtir,  L.  eniplastriim  a  plaster  or  salve,  fr.  Gr.  e/i- 
TrAaa-rpov.  fr.  ep.Tr\acT(Tti.v  to  plaster  up,  daub  over  ;  ev 
in  -\-  rvKaufjeiv  to  form,  mold,  apply  as  a  plaster.]  See 
Plaster.     \_Ohs.'\  Wiseman. 

Em-plas'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  emplastrer,  F.  empla- 
trer.  See  Emplaster,  n.'\  To  plaster  over  ;  to  cover 
over  so  as  to  present  a  good  appearance.  [Oij,]  "  Fair 
as  ye  his  name  emplaster,''''  Chaucer. 

Em-plas'tlC  (em-plSs'tik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  emplash'pie,  fr. 
Gr.  epnAaa-TiKo^  clogging.  See  Emplaster.]  Fit  to  be 
applied  as  a  plaster  ;  glutinous ;  adhesive ;  as,  emplasiic 
api'lirations. 

Em-plas'tic,  v.     A  medicine  causing  constipation. 

Em  plas-tra'tion  tem'plas-tra'shuu),  n.  [L.  emplas- 
tratio  a  budding.]  1.  Tlte  act  or  process  of  graftnig  by 
inoculation ;  budding.     [Obs.']  JloUand. 

2.  [See  1st  Emplaster.]  i1\Ied.)  The  application  of  a 
plaster  or  salve. 

Em-plead'  (6m-pled0,  v,  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\~ 
pU'td:  cf.  OF.  emplaidier.  Cf.  Implead.]  To  accuse  ; 
to  indict.    See  Implead. 

Em-plec'tion  (em-plek'shun),  n.    See  Emplecton. 

Em-plec'ton  (-tuu),  d.    [F.  or  L.  emplectoyi,  fr.  Gr. 

«jLt7rAc«70c,  fr.  CjUTrAefCToy  interwoven,  fr.  ep.Tr\eKeiv  to 
plait  or  weave  in;  ef  in -f- TrAtK€ii/  to  twist,  weave.] 
A  kind  of  masonry  in  wliich  the  outer  faces  of  the  wall 
are  ashlar,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  broken 
stone  and  mortar.  Cross  layers  of  stone  are  interlaid  as 
binders.     l-R.}  _  Weaie. 

Em-plore'  (5m-plor').  v.  t.    See  Implore.     [0&5.] 

Em-ploy'  (fm-ploi'),  r.  /.  ]^inip.  &  p.  p.  Employed 
(-pl(tid')  ;  p.  2>>'.  &.  vb.  n.  Emplovino.]  [F,  employer^  fr. 
L.  implicare  to  fold  into,  infold,  involve,  implicate,  en- 
gage ;  77?  -\-  plicarc  to  fold.  See  Ply,  and  cf.  Imply. 
Implicate.]     1.  To  inclose;  to  infold.     [Obs.']  Chancer, 

2.  To  use  ;  to  have  in  service  ;  to  cause  to  be  engaged 
in  doing  sometliing ;  —  often  followed  by  in,  abaut,  on,  or 
upon,  and  sometimes  by  to  ;  as :  {a)  To  make  use  of,  as 
an  in.strument,  a  means,  a  material,  etc.,  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  to  apply ;  as,  to  employ  tlie  pen  in  writing, 
bricks  in  building,  words  and  phrases  in  speaking;  to 
employ  the  mind  ;  to  employ  one's  energies. 

ThiH  i>t  n  day  in  which  the  thoughts  . .  .  ought  to  be  emfiJofinl 
on  M-riouB  8u6jcct«.  Aildison, 

(6)  To  occupy;  as,  to  employ  time  in  study,  (c)  To 
have  or  keep  at  work  ;  to  givo  employment  or  occupa- 
tion to  ;  to  intrust  with  somo  duty  or  behest ;  as,  to 
employ  a  hundred  workmen ;  to  employ  an  envoy. 

Jonuthun  .  .  .  nnd  Juhaxinh  .  .  .  wore  cmplayrd  idiniit  this 
mutter.  Ezra  x.  1&. 

Thv  vineynrd  inudt  i-mphty  the  sturdy  stcor 
To  turn  tlirj-hl..-.  Dri/drn. 

To  employ  one's  lelf,  to  apply  or  devote  one^s  time  and 
attention  ;  to  busy  one's  self. 

Syn.  — To  use ;  busy;  apply;  exercise;  occupy;  rn- 
groHK  ;  engngo.     See  Uhe. 

Em~ploy',  n.     [Cf.  F.  omploi.]    That  which  engages 
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or  occupies  a  person ;  fixed  or  regular  eervice  or  busi- 
ness ;  employment. 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  Pope. 

In  one's  employ,  iu  one's  service. 

Em-ploy'a-ble  (6in-ploi'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  empIoyable.'\ 
CaiiahU'  ,-i  htiiig  employed;  capable  of  being  used;  fit 
or  propiT  for  use,  Boyle. 

I  Em'ploy'6'  (Sm'ploi'a';  F.  aN'plwa'yfi')'  "-  C^^-'  !*• 
p.  of  em]iioycr.'\  One  employed  by  another  ;  a  clerk  or 
workman  in  the  service  of  an  employer. 

Em'ploy-ee'  (em'ploi-e'  or  Sm-ploi'e),  n.  [The  Eng. 
form  of  tiii]>loy'\'}  One  employed  by  another. 

Em-ploy'er  (gm-ploi'er),  n.  Oue  who  employs  an- 
other ;  as,  an  employer  of  workmen. 

Em-ploy'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  employing 
or  using  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  employed. 

2.  That  which  engages  or  occupies ;  that  which  con- 
sumes time  or  attention ;  occupation ;  olfice  or  post  of 
business;  service;  as,  agricultural  employments;  tne- 
chanical  employmejits ;  public  employment;  in  the  em- 
ployment of  government. 

Cares  are  cnii>Jo>iments,  and  without  employ 

The  soul  is  on  a  rack.  Young. 

Syn.  — Work;  business;  occupation ;  vocation  ;  call- 
ing ;  office  ;  service ;  commission ;  trade  ;  profession. 

Em-plumed'  (5m-plumd'),  «.     Plumed,     [i?.] 

Em-pliinge'  lem-plunj'),  V.  L  [Cf.  Implunge.]  To 
plunt^f  ;  ti' iii.i'hinge.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

£m-pOi'SOn  (?m-poi'z'n),  ■?■./.  [F.  empoisnnner  ;  pref. 
em-  +  F.  poison.  See  Poison,  and  cf.  Iupoisok.]  To 
poison  ;  to  inipoison.  Shak. 

Em-poi'son,  ».     Poison.     \_Obs.'\        Bemedy  of  Love. 

Em-pol'son-er  (-erl,  7(.     Poisoner.     {Obs.'\        Bacon. 

Em-poi'son-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [F.  empoisonnement.'] 
The  art  ot  poisoning.  Bacon. 

Em'po-ret'ic  (em'po-rStTk), )  a.  [L.  emporeticas,  Gr. 

Em'poret'ic-al  (-i-k(d),  )  ip.-nopev7LK6<;.  See  Em- 
porium.] Pertaining  to  an  emporium;  lelatiug  to  mer- 
chandise.    [065.]  Johnson. 

Em-po'rl-um  (gm-po'ri-ura),  n. ;  ^l.  E.  Emporiums 
(-umz),  L.  Emporia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tjuTropioi',  fr.  eViro- 
pio?  belonging  to  commerce,  fr.  ipiropo^  traveler,  trader  ; 
€p  in  -|-  TTopos  way  through  and  over,  path.  See  In,  and 
Empiric,  Fare.]  1.  A  place  of  trade  ;  a  market  place; 
a  mart ;  esp.,  a  city  or  town  with  extensive  commerce  ; 
the  commercial  center  of  a  country. 

That  wonderful  emporium  [Manclicster] . . .  was  then  n  mean 
and  ill-built  market  town.  Jtacimlat/. 

It  is  pride  . . .  which  fills  our  streets,  our  emporiums,  our  the- 
aters. Knox. 

2.  {Physiol)  The  brain.     [Ofts.] 

Em-pov'er-ish  (em-pov'er-Tsh),  r.  t.    See  Impoverish. 

Em-pow'er  t,eui-pou'er),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
powered (-erd) ;  j).  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Empowering.]  1.  To 
give  authority  to  ;  to  delegate  power  to  ;  to  commission  ; 
to  authorize  (having  conunonly  a  leg.il  force);  as,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  empouered  to  try  and  decide  cases, 
civil  or  criminal ;  the  attorney  is  empouered  to  sign  an 
acquittance,  and  discharge  the  debtor. 

2.  To  give  moral  or  physical  power,  faculties,  or  abili- 
ties to.     "These  eyes  .  .  .  6mpc?(r?'e</ to  gaze."   Keble. 

Em'press  (em'pres),  n.  [OE.  enrperess,  emjierice,  OF. 
empereis,  cmpereris.  fr.  L.  impeiatrix,  fem.  of  impcratar. 
See  Emperor.]     1.  The  consort  of  an  emperor.       Shak. 

2.  A  female  sovereign. 

3.  A  sovereign  mistress.  '■'■EmprcssoiTayBOuV  Shak. 
Empress  cloth,  a  cloth  for  ladies'  dresses,  either  wholly 

of  wool,  or  witli  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft.  It  resembles 
merino,  but  is  not  twilled. 

Em-print'  (em-prTnt'),  v.  t.     [06s.]    See  Imprint. 

Em-prise'  (Sm-prjz'),  n.  [OF.  emprise,  fr.  emj^rendre 
to  undertake  ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  +  F.  prendre  to  take,  L. 
prehendere,  prendere  ;  prae  before  -f-  ^  verb  akin  to  E. 
get.    See  Get,  and  cf.  Enterprise,  Impresa.]    'iArchaic'] 

1.  An  enterprise  ;  endeavor;  adventure.         Chaucer. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.  Spenser. 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise.         LonafeUow. 

2.  The  qualities  which  prompt  one  to  tmdertake  diffi- 
cult aud  dangerous  exploits. 

I  love  thv  coumpe  yet  and  hnld  emiirisr; 

But  htru'thy  sword  can  do  thee  littk  Blciid.    Mtlton. 

Em-prise',  '■■  t-     To  undertake.     [Obs.'\        Sackrille. 

Em-pris'ing  (em-prl'zTug),  a.  [From  Emprise,  t'.  t.] 
Full  of  d;iriui,' :  adventurous.    lArchaic}     T.  Campbell. 

Em-pris'on  if^tii-piTz''n),  v.  t.     [(fbs.1    See  Impris©n. 

li  Em  pros-thot'o-nos  (gm'prBs-tliot'o-nSs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ipTzpoadiv  forw.ard  -f  retVeii'  to  draw.]  {Med.)  A 
drawing  ot  the  body  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  spas- 
motlic  action  of  toiiie  of  tlie  muscles.  (^iross. 

Emp'te  u'liqi'tc),  r.  t.    To  empty.     [Obs.']     Chancer. 

Emp'ti-er  {*'nip'tT-er  ;  215),  «.  Oiio  who,  or  that 
which,  eniptic.-;. 

Emp'ti-er,  compar.  of  Empty. 

Emp'ti-ness.  n.  [From  Empty.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  empty  ;  absence  of  contents  ;  void  space  ;  vacuum  ; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  a  vessel;  cmpti}ies.t  of  tho  stomach. 

2.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance  ;  nnsatisfactoriness; 
inability  to  satisfy  desire ;  vacuity  ;  hollownuss  ;  the  e»)^- 
tine.ss  of  earthly  glory. 

3>  "Want  of  knowledge  ;  lack  of  sense  ;  vacuity  of  mind. 

Eternal  tmiilca  hise"t;i((;i'-.i«  betray,  J'njir. 

Tlie  hins  nf  emptiness,  gosRiji,  nnd  Bpitc.      Tcnnyon. 

Emp'tion  (-shiiu),  n.  [h.  em  jtiio,  fr.  em  ere  tobviy.] 
Tin-  art  of  buying,     [/i*.]  Arbiithnot. 

Emp'tlon-al  {-a\),  a.     Capable  of  being  purchased. 

Emp'ty  (.'inp't^^  ;  'J1.5),  a.  [Comjtfir.  Emitier  (-tT-Sr) ; 
sitpcrl.  Emptiest.]  [AS.  emtiy,  a:mtifi,a:metiy.ir.ir}nta, 
nwHfWd,  ipiiet,  lei«iire,  rest;  of  nnccrtain  origin ;  cf.  G. 
e7nsitj  busy.]  1.  Containing  nothing;  not  Iiolding  or 
having  anything  within  ;  void  of  contents  or  appropriate 
contents;  not  tilled;— said  of  an  inrlowuro,  m  a  box, 
room,  house,  etc. ;  as,  an  empty  «:h^•^t,  rmim,  purse^  or 
pitcher ;  an  empty  atomach  ;  empty  shackles. 
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2.  Free  ;  clear  ;  devoid  ;  —often  witli  of.  "  That  fair 
female  troop  .  .  .  e?/j^fv/ of  all  good."  Mdlun. 

I  hhall  llud  you  tmptu  wf  tli:it  iuitlt.  Shuk. 

3.  Havincj  nothing  to  carry  ;  unburdened.  *'Au*:w//- 
«y  messengtir."  Hhak. 

Wlicn  ye  go  yc  almll  not  go  t-mptij.         Kx.  iii.  I'l. 

4.  Destitute  of  ettect,  sincerity,  or  senuo  ;  —  said  of  lan- 
guage ;  aa,  cmpfii  words,  or  thruats. 

Words  arc  but  rmjitu  tliuiiks,  Cihhft: 

5.  Unable  to  satisfy;  unsatisfactory;  hollow;  vain; 
—said  of  pleasure,  the  world,  etc. 

I'lcas'd  in  tlu?  silent  sliudc  with  vmiitji  priiiitc.        I'opr. 

6.  Producing  nothing  ;  unfruitful ;  —  said  of  a  plant  or 
tree ;  as,  au  cniphj  vine. 

Seven  ciiij)!//  ears  blasted  with  tlic  oaBt  wind.     Oen.  xli.  27. 

7.  Destitute  of,  or  lacking,  sense,  knowledge,  or  cour- 
tesy ;  aa,  empty  brains ;  an  einplij  coxcomb. 

That  in  civility  thou  neem'st  &o  empty.  Sliak. 

8.  Destitute  of  reality,  or  real  existence  ;  uuaubstan- 
/tial ;  as,  cmpii/  dreams. 

t^^  Empfi/ IB  used  as  the  first  clfiiifnt  in  a  roiiiTionnd  ; 
as,  c?» 7'/ //-handed,  having  nothing  in  the  liaiids.  <ll■^,titllt(■ ; 
■eiN pf 'j-hea.dGd,  having  few  ideas  ;  emj)/y-liearted,  desti- 
tute of  feeling. 

Syn.  —  See  Vacant. 

Emp'ty  (Srap'tJ),  n. ;  pf.  Empties  (-tlz).  An  empty 
box,  crate,  cask,  etc. ;  —  used  in  commerce,  esp.  in  trans- 
portation of  freight ;  as,  "  special  rates  for  empties.^^ 

Emp'ty,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emptied  (-tid) ;  p.  pr. 
■&vb.  rt.  Emptying.]  To  deprive  of  the  contents ;  toex- 
liaust ;  to  make  void  or  destitute;  to  make  vacant;  to 
pour  ont ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  empty  a  vessel ;  to  empty 
a  well  or  a  cistern. 

TJie  clouds  .  .  .  <Hyj/ir  themselves  upon  the  earth.  Eccl.-x.i.^. 

Emp^ty,  t>.  t.  1.  To  discharge  itself ;  as,  a  river  empties 
into  thn  ocean. 

2.  To  become  empty.  "The  chapel  e/?f;j/ie5."  B.Jonson. 

Emp'ty-ing,  n.     1.  Tlie  act  of  making  empty.    Shah. 

2.    j'L    The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc. ;  yeast.     [U.  *S'.] 

Em-pugn'  (eni-pun'),  V.  t.     [Oii-.]    See  Impugn. 

Em-pur'ple  (em-pQr'p'l),  1'.  /.  {^ivip.  &  p.  p.  Empur- 
pled (-p'ld);;>.  ;)/■.  &rf>.n.  Empukplino  (-plTng).]  [Pref. 
€m-  -\-purple.  Cf.  Impurple.]  To  tinge  or  dye  of  a  pur- 
ple color  ;  to  color  with  purple  ;  to  impurple.  "  The  deep 
■empurj'lr.f  ran."  Philips. 

Em-puse'  (6m-pus'  or  Sm'pus),  n.  [LL.  empiisn^  Gr. 
<ljLTTovua.'\     A  phantomor  specter.    [06s.]    Jer.  Tmilor. 

Em-puZ'Zle  (em-puz'zT),  V,  t.  [Pref.  tnn-  -^  puzzli\'\ 
■•To  puzzle.     {_Archaic\  Sir  T.  JJroivnr. 

)lEmpy-e'ma(5m'pt-e'maJ,7i.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  e/xTru'Tj/xa, 
irom  eij.-velv  to  suppurate;  ef  in  +  ttiJoj'  pus.]  (Med.) 
A  collectiou  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  tiiiid,  in  some  cavity 
■of  the  body,  especially  that  of  tlie  pleura.        DumjUstm. 

^^^  The  tevnx  em pvrmn  is  now  restricted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

II  Em^py-e'slS  (-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cjaTn/Tjo-ts  suppu- 
ration.]   (Med.^  An  eruption  of  pustules. 

Em-pyr'a-al  (5m-pTr'e-«l  or  em/pT-re't/l),  a.  [L.  em- 
Ji7/rius,'iitpi/rcus^  fiery,  Gr.  c/xttvoio^,  efXTrvpo<;,  iii  fire, 
liery  ;  ef  in  +  TriJp  fire.  See  In,  and  Fms.]  Formed  of 
pure  fire  or  light ;  refined  beyond  aerial  substance  ;  per- 
taining to  the  highest  and  purest  region  of  lieaveu. 

Go,  soar  with  Pluto  to  the  empyreal  sphere.  Pope. 

I   Empyreal  air,  oxygen  gas. 

Eni>pyr'e-al,  n.    Empyrean.  Mrs.  Broivning. 

Em  py-re'an  (Sm'pT-re'«n ;  277),  ??.  [See  Empvreal.] 
'Tlie  Iiit;liest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was 
jsupposed  by  the  ancients  to  subsist. 

The  empyrean  runs 
With  hallelujahs.  Jfillon. 

Em'py-ro'an,  a.     Empyreal.  Akenside. 

II  Em  py-reu'ma  (Sm'pT-ru'ma),  n.  [NL.,fromGr. 
4n.TTvp^vtJ.a  a  live  coal  covered  with  ashes,  fr.  eVirvpeiieic 
to  set  on  fire,  fr.  ifM-rrvpo^ :  cf.  F.  cmpymunc.  See  Em- 
pyreal.] (Chem.)  Tlie  peculiar  smell  and  taste  arising 
Irom  iiroducts  of  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
eubstaiKOs  when  burnt  in  close  vessels, 

Em'py-reu-mat'ic  (-ru-niilt'ik),  »  a.     [Cf.   F.  empy- 

Em  py-reu-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  rpumntiqup.']  Of 
or  perl.iiiiiug  to  cmpyreuma  ;  as,  an  empyreinnatic  odor. 

Empyreumatlc  oUa,  oils  obtained  by  distilling  various  or- 
ganic Mib-^tances  at  high  temperatures.  lirfuide  £:  C. 

Em'py-reu'ma-tize  (-ru'ma-tlz),  v.  t.  To  render  em- 
pyreuniatic.     [/.'.] 

Em-pyr'Ic-al  (em-pTr'T-kal),  a.     [Gr.  e/xTrupos  in  fire. 
See   Empyreal.]     Contain- 
ing the  combustible  princi- 
23le  of  coal.  Kirwan. 

II  Em  py-ro'sls    (5m'pT- 

ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ifi.TTvp(ii(Ti<;  ;  eV  in  -f-  Trvpovv 
to  bum.]  A  general  fire  ;  a 
conflagration.  [Obs.'ji 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Em'rods  (?m'r5d2),  n. 
pi.     See  Emerods.     [bbs.'\ 

E'mu  (e^iiu),  71.  [Cf. 
Pg.  €m<i  ostrich,  F.  emou^ 
(•jneiif  emu.]  {Zo'dt.)  A 
large  Australian  bird,  of 
two  species  (Dromaius  i\*o- 
Tie-IIoUandias  and  D.  irrn- 
Taius),  related  to  the  casso- 
wary and  the  ostrich.  The 
omu  runs  swiftly,  but  is  un- 
able to  fly.  [Written  also 
€}neu  and  emeiv.'\ 

G^p*  The  name  is  some- 
times  erroneously  applied. 
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Emu    (Dromniiis   yor/f-Hol- 
landia)),  with  young. 


by  the  Brazilians,  to  the  rhea,  or  South  American  os- 
trich. 

Emu  wren.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 


Em'ii>la-blO  (Sm'G-li-b'lj,  a.  [L.  aemulari  to  emu- 
late -f-  -«We.]     Oai)able  ot  being  emulated.     [^.] 

S.jine  iinitablc  and  emulafjk  guod.    AOp.  L>:iyhton. 

Em'U-Iate  (em'ii-liit),  a.  [L.  acmulatus,  p.  p.  of 
acimdari,  tr.  (ftimla.'i  emuloufl  ;  i)rob.  akin  to  IC.  imi- 
tatr.}  Striving  to  excel;  ambitious;  emulous.  [OOs.'] 
"  A  most  tniuUitr.  pride."  Shuic. 

Em'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.p.  Emulated  (-10/- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  A  rl).  n.  Emulating  (-la'ttng).]  To  strive  to 
e(pial  or  to  exci;!  in  (inalities  or  actions  ;  to  imitate,  with 
a  view  to  equal  or  to  ontdo ;  to  vie  with ;  to  rival ;  as,  to 
emulate  tbo  good  and  the  great. 

'Millie  eye  would  fmH/«re  tlie  diamond.  Shak. 

^  Em'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  «.  [L.  acmulatio :  cf.  F. 
emidattrm.}  1.  The  endeavor  to  equal  or  to  excel  an- 
other in  qualities  or  actions;  an  asaiduoua  striving  to 
equal  or  excel  another  ;  rivalry. 

A  iiolili- 1  iiinhiliim  IicutH  your  breawt.  Diydcn. 

2.  Jealous  rivalry;  envy;  envious  contention. 

Sucli  factious  emuhitions  shall  arise.  SliaL: 

Syn.  "  Competition  :  rivalry;  contest;  contention; 
strut-.  — Emulation,  Competition,  Rivalry.  Co7/ipe(i- 
r;c7MH  the  struggle  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the  same 
obiect.  Emidationis  an  ardent  desire  for  superiority, 
arising  from  competition,  but  not  implying,  of  necessity, 
any  improper  feeling.  Rivdni  is  a  peraon.al  contest,  and, 
almost  of  course,  lias  a  selfish  object  and  gives  rise  to 
envy.  ^'Comjiedtion  m\<\  r,ind<iti"n  have  bonnr  for  their 
basi.i;  rirnlru  is  but  a  desim  Inr  s.-lfish  gritification. 
Cowpeidioii  and  emidiilion.  animate  to  efiort  ;  rirafn/ 
usually  produces  hatred.  Competition  and  rmulafimi 
seek  to  merit  success  ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtain- 
ing it."     Crahh. 

Em'U-la-tlve  (em'u-lu-tTv),  a.  Inclined  to  emulation ; 
aspiring  to  competition  ;  rivaling  ;  as,  an  emulative  per- 
son or  effort.     '■'•  Emtddtive  zeal."  Jloole. 

Em'u-la-tlve-ly,  adv.  in  an  emulative  manner ;  with 
emulation. 

Em'u-la'tor  (-la'ter),  v.  [L.  aeimilator.J  One  who 
emulates,  or  strives  to  equal  or  surpass. 

As  Virgil  rivaled  Ilomcr.  Milton  was  the  em u/nror  of  both. 

iip.  Warburton. 

Em'U-la-tO-ry  (-h'l-ti-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to  emula- 
tion ;  connected  with  rivalry,  [i?.]  ^^ Emulator y  offl- 
ciousness."  £^^.  j[alL 

Em'U-la'tress  (-la'tr6s),  n.     A  female  emulator.  [/?.] 

Em'ule  Cem'ul),  V.  /.  [F.  hinder.  See  Emulate.] 
To  emulate.     \Ohs.'\     "  E muled  of  many."  Spenser. 

E-mulge'  (t-mfilj'),  V.  t.  [L.  emnlgere,  emulsum ;  e 
out  +  viulycrc  to  milk ;  akin  to  E.  milk.  See  Milk.]  To 
milk  out;  to  drain.     [Obs.!  Bailey. 

E-muPgent  (e-miil'j''nt),  n.  [L.  enudgens,  p.  pr.  of 
emidgerc  to  milk  out:  cf.  F.  tmulgeni.  So  called  be- 
cause regarded  by  the  ancients  as  straining  out  the 
serum,  as  if  by  milking,  and  so  producing  the  urine.] 
{Ajtat.)  Pertaining  to  the  kidneys;  renal;  us,  emulgent 
arteries  and  veins.  —  n.  An  e.mulgent  vessel,  as  a  renal 
artery  or  vein. 

E-muPgent,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  excites  the 
flow  of  bile.      [Obs.l  Jlobli/n. 

Em'u-lous  (tiui'u-lns),  a.  [L.  acmidus.  See  Emu- 
late.] 1.  Ambitiously  desirous  to  equal  or  even  to  ex- 
cel another;  eager  to  emulate  or  vie  with  another;  de- 
sirous of  like  excellence  -with  another;  —  with  of;  as, 
emulous  oi  another's  example  or  virtues. 

2.  Vying  with  ;  rivaling ;  hence,  contentious,  envious. 

''Emulous  Carthage."  £.  Jonson. 

Eiiudoiis  niiseions  'mongst  the  gods.  Shak. 

Em'tl-lous-ly,  adv.     in  nn  emulous  manner. 

Em'u-lous-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  emulous. 

E-mui'sic  (t-mul'.sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
from,  emulhiii  ;  as,  emulsic  acid.  Jlobbpi. 

E-mul'sl-fy  (-sl-fi),  v.  t.  {EmulsKow  +  -/;/.]  'To 
convert  into  an  emulsion;  to  form  an  emulsion;  to  re- 
duce from  an  oily  substance  to  a  milky  fluid  in  which  the 
fat  globules  are  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  giving  it 
the  semblance  of  solution  ;  as,  the  pancreatic  juice  emul- 
sifies the  oily  part  of  food. 

E-muI'sin  (-sTn),  n.  [See  Emulsion,  Emulge.] 
{Vhem..)  {a)  The  white  milky  pulp  or  extract  of  bitter 
almonds.  [A\]  {b)  An  unorganized  ferment  (con- 
tained m  this  extract  and  in  other  vegetable  juices), 
which  effects  the  decomposition  of  certain  glucosides. 

E-muPsion  (-shun),  n.  [From  L.  emtdgere,  emul- 
sum: cf.  F.  emulsion.  SeeEwuLOE.]  Any  liquid  prep- 
aration of  a  color  and  consistency  resembhng  milk  ;  as  : 
(t)  In  pharmacy,  an  extract  of  seeds,  or  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water  united  by  a  mucilaginous  substance.  {/)")  In 
photography,  a  hquid  preparation  of  collodion  holding 
salt  of  silver,  used  in  the  photographic  process 

E-mul'sIve  (-sTv),  «.  [Ct.  Y .  tmiulsif.-\  1.  Softening; 
milklike. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression  ;  as,  emul^ve  seeds. 

3.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milklike  substance;  as, 
enndsive  acids, 

E-munc'to-ry  (e-munk'to-rj?),  «.  .•  pi.  EaruNCTORms 
(-riz).  [L.  emunctorium  a  pair  of  snuffers,  fr.  emungere, 
evumcfum,  to  blow  the  nose,  hence,  to  wipe,  cleanse; 
p  out  +  mvngere  to  blow  the  nose  :  cf.  F.  emonetoirc] 
formerly  spelled  also  emimctoire.']  {Physiol.)  Any  organ 
or  part  of  the  body  (as  the  kidneys,  skin,  etc..)  which 
serves  to  carry  off  exrrementitious  or  waste  matter. 

Em'US-ca'tion  (Sm'us-ka'shun  or  e'mus-),  n.  [L. 
emim-are  to  clear  from  moss;  e  out  +  rauscus  moss.] 
A  freeing  from  moss.     [06j.] 

E'mu  wren'  (e'mu 
ren').  {Zoul.)  A  small 
w  r  e  n  1  i  k  e  Australian 
bird  (Stipituri/s  wa- 
larhurus),  having  the 
tail  feathers  long  and 
loosely  barbed,  like 
emu  feathers. 
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E'myd  fe'mTd),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Emyds  (e'mldz),  L.  EiCYDM 
(fm'r-der.).  [See  EMYiJEA.]  {Zool.)  A  fresh-water  tor- 
toise ot  ili(>  family  Em*/didiE. 

II  E-myd'e-a  (C-mTd'e-a),n.p/.  [NL.,  fr.  Emys  a  genus 
of  tortoi.Hcs,  L.  vmys  a  kind  of  fresh-water  tortoiKC,  Gr. 
ffj.vi.}  {Zool.)  A  group  of  chelonians  which  compriflea 
many  Hi)ecie8  of  fresh-water  tortoises  and  terrapins. 

En-  (Gn-).  1.  [F,  en-,  L.  in.]  A  predx  hignilying  in 
or  into,  used  in  many  English  words,  chiefly  those  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  Some  Englisli  words  are  writ- 
ten indifferently  with  eji-  or  in-.  For  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion it  is  connnonly  changed  to  em-  before  p,  b,  and  vi 
as  m  employ,  cmhmly.,  ewmcw.  It  la  homctiuies  used  to 
give  a  causal  force,  as  in  er/able,  enfeeble,  to  cause  to  he, 
or  to  viakpf  able,  or  feeble;  and  sometimes  it  merely 
gives  an  intensive  force,  as  in  encha&ten.     See  Ik-. 

2.  A  prefix  from  Gr.  eV  in,  meaning  in;  as.enceph- 
alon,  entomology.     Seo  In-. 

-en.  1.  A  suffix  from  AS.  -an,  formerly  used  to  fonn 
the  plural  of  many  nouns,  as  in  ashen,  eycn,  oxen,  all 
obs.  except  oj-en.  In  some  cases,  such  as  children  and 
brethren,  it  has  been  added  to  older  plural  forms. 

2.  A  suffix  corresponding  to  AS.  -en  and  -on,  for- 
merly used  to  form  the  plural  of  verbs,  as  in  housen,  es- 
capen. 

3.  A  BufHx  signifying  to  viake,  to  cause,  used  to  form 
verbs  from  nouns  and  adjectives;  as  in  strengthen, 
quicken,  frightrn.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  -en 
corresponding  in  Old  English  to  the  AS.  infinitive  ending 
-an. 

4.  [AS.  -en;  akin  to  Goth,  -eing,  L.  -inns,  Gr.  -ti-o?.] 
An  adjectival  sufllx,  meaning  made  of;  as  in  golden, 
lead*'n,  wooden, 

5.  [AS.  -en;  akin  to  Skr.  -na.'\  The  termination  of 
the  past  participle  of  many  strong  verbs  ;  as  m  broken, 
gotten,  trodden. 

En  (en),  n.  (Print.)  Half  an  era,  that  is,  lialf  of  the 
unit  of  space  in  measuring  printed  matter.     Sec  Em. 

En-a'ble  (Sn-a'bn),  r."  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enabled 
(-b'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enabuxo  (-blTng).]  1.  To 
give  strength  or  ability  to;  to  make  firm  and  strong. 
I0bs.'\     "  Who  hath  enabled  me."    1  Tim.  i.  12. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  Christ  to  his  apostlen,  when  he 
endhlnd  tliem  with  priestly  power.  Jer.  Taylor 

2.  To  make  able  (to  do,  or  to  be,  sometlung)  ;  to  con- 
fer sufficient  power  upon  ;  to  f  urmsli  with  means,  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  like;  to  render  competent  for;  to  em- 
power ;  to  endow. 

Temperance  gives  Nature  her  full  play,  and  enabU^n  her  to 
exert  herself  in  all  lier  force  and  vigor.  Addison. 

En-aHlle-ment  (-ment),  71.  The  act  of  enabhng,  or  the 
state  of  b'^ing  enabled;  abihty.  Bacon. 

En-act'  (eii-akf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enacted;  p. 
pr.  i:.vb.  n.  Exacting.]  1.  To  decree ;  to  establish  by 
legal  and  authoritative  act ;  to  make  into  a  lav; ;  espe- 
cially, to  perform  the  legislative  act  with  reference  to  (a 
bill)  which  gives  it  the  validity  of  law. 

2.  To  act ;  to  perform  ;  to  do ;  to  effect.     [O&j.] 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man.         S/iak. 

3.  To  act  the  part  of ;  to  represent ;  to  play. 

I  (lid  'iiarf  Julius  Caesar.  Shak. 

Enacting  clause,  that  clause  of  a  bill  which  formally  ex- 
presses the  legislative  sanctiou. 

En-act',  7'.     Purpose;  determination.     lObs."] 

En-act'ive  (-Tv),  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  estab- 
lish as  a  law.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

En-act'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  passing  of  a  bUl  into 
a  law;  the  giving  of  legislative  sanction  and  executive 
approval  to  a  bill  whereby  it  is  established  as  a  law. 

2.  That  -which  is  enacted  or  passed  into  a  law  ;  a  law  ; 
a  decree;  a  statute;  a  prescribed  requirement;  as,  a 
prohibitory  enactment ;  a  social  enactment. 

En-act'or  (-er),  7;.  One  who  enacts  a  law;  one  who 
decrees  or  establishes  as  a  law.  Atterhury. 

En-aCture  (en-ak'tur;  135),  n.  Enactment;  reso- 
lution.     i(>bs.'\  Shak. 

En-al'l-o-saur'  (5n-ai1-i-sar'orgn-a'lT-),«.  (Palemi.) 
One  of  tlic  Enaliosauria. 

1!  En-al  i-0-sau'ri-a  (-sa'rT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
eVaAto5  marhie  (iv  in  +  oA?  the  sea)  ~-  aaipog  ahzard.] 
(I'aleon.)  An  extinct  group  of  marine  reptiles,  embra- 
cing both  the  Iclithyosauria  and  the  Plesiosauria,  now 
regarded  a.s  distinct  orders. 

En-ali-0-Sau'ri-an  (-"n),  a.  (Paleon.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Enaliosauria.  — v.  One  of  the  Enaliosauria. 

II  E-nal'la-|:e  (^-iiai'la-jf ),  n.  [L.,  fr.^  Gr.  tVoAAayiJ  an 
exchange,  fr.  et-aAAacrcreti' to  exchange;  ei*  in -j- oAAdcrtrfti' 
to  change.]  (<jram.)  A  substitution,  as  of  one  part  of 
speech  for  another,  of  one  gender,  number,  case,  person, 
ten.se,  mode,  or  voice,  of  the  same  word,  for  another. 

En-am'bush  (^n-Sm'bush),  v.  t.     To  ambush.     [Obs.'] 

En-am'el  (-ei),  n.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  amel.  See  Axel. 
Smelt,  x\  ^]  1.  A  variety  of  glass,  used  in  ornament, 
to  cover  a  surface,  as  of  metal  or  pottery,  and  admitting 
of  after  decoration  in  color,  or  used  itself  for  inlaying 
or  application  in  varied  colors. 

2.  (Min.)  A  glassy,  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the 
blowpipe. 

3.  That  which  is  enameled ;  also,  any  smooth,  glossy 
surface,  resembhng  enamel,  especiallj'  if  variegated. 

4.  (.4nn(.)  The  intensely  hard  calcified  tissue  entering 
into  the  composition  of  teeth.  It  merely  covers  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  teeth  of  man.  but  in  many  animals  is 
intermixed  in  various  ways  \\\\.\\  the  dentine  and  cement. 

Enamel  painting,  painting  with  enamel  colors  upon  a 
ground  of  metal,  porcelain,  or  the  like,  the  colors  being 
afterwar'ls  fixed  by  fire.  — Enamel  paper,  paper  glazed 
with  a  metalhc  coating. 

En-am'el,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enameled  (-eld)  or 
Enamelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  ENAMELrxc  or  Enamellikg.] 

1.  To  lay  enamel  upon  ;  to  decorate  with  enamel, 
whether  inlaid  or  painted. 
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2.  To  variegate  with  colors  as  if  with  enamel. 

Oft  he  [the  serpent)  buwed 
His  turret  crest  aiul  sleek  tnauitltd  ueck.         Milton. 

3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel  upon ;  as,  to 


enamri  card  paper;  to  enuj/ieMeather  or  cloth 

4.  To  disuse  with  cosmetics,  as  a  woman's  com- 
plexion. .       ,         ^     , 

En-am'el  (en-Sm'el),  v.  i.  To  practice  the  art  of  en- 
ameling. 

En-am'el,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enameUng ;  as, 
m.nnel  painting.  Tomlmson. 

En-am'el-ar  (-er),  a.  Consisting  of  enamel ;  resem- 
bling enamel  ;  smooth  ;  glossy.     [A'.]  '-J""S- 

En-am'eled  (-eld),  a.  Coated  or  adorned  with  en- 
amel ;  having  a  glossy  or  variegated  surface  ;  glazed. 
[Written  also  enamelled.l 

En-am'el-er  (-er),  )n.     One  who  enamels  ;  a  workman 

En-am'eMst,  I      or  artist  who  applies  enamels  in 

ornamental  work.     [Written  also  enametler,  enamelUs   ] 

En-am'or  (-er),  r.  I.  Ui"l>-  &  P-  P-  EnamoR'^o  (""'■J)  ■ 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ESAMOEUXO.]  [OF.  eiinmourer  enamo- 
rer;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  OF.  &  F.  -nnour  love,  L.  <imor. 
See  .4.M0trE,  and  cf.  Isamoe-ITO.]  To  intiame  with  love  ; 
to  charm;  to  captivate ;  — with  of,  or  witli,  before  the 
person  or  thing ;  as,  to  be  enamoreU  with  a  lady ;  to  be 
enamored  of  books  or  science.     [Written  also  enajjwiir,] 

Passionately  tnamored  of  this  sliadow  of  a  dream.    IP.  Irving. 

En-am'or-ment  (en-Sm'er-ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  enamored.     [7?.]  -  ^      ^  ,,«  ^  rri 

E-nan'tl-0-mor'phous  (e-nSn'ti-o-mor'fus),  n.  [dr. 
ivai-Tioi  opposite  +  ^top<^ri  fonn.]  (Cri/slnllog.)  Similar, 
but  m.t  suiierposilble,  i.  f.,  related  to  each  other  as  a 
riglit-handed  to  a  left-handed  glove  ;  —  said  of  certain 
hemihedral  crystals.  , ,,  ^  , 

E-nan'tl-o-patli'lc  (e-nSn'tT-S-pStli'ik),  a.  (.i/erf.) 
Serving  to  palliate  ;  palli.ative.  Dunffhson. 

E-nan  ti-op'a-thy  (-op'.i-thy),  n.  [Or.  «..a.'Tio7ro9>)! 
of  contrary  properties  or  affections ;  Ji/avrios  opposite  -\- 
irddo^  suffering,  affection,  fr.  7ratr,>;ecf,  Trafleii',  to  suffer.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection.  .5/;'  IK.  llamiUon. 

2.  (.l/«;.)  Allopathy;  — a  term  used  by  followers  of 
Halinemanii,  or  homeop.athists. 

il  E-nan'U-CslS  (-o'sTs),  n.  [NI-.,  fr.  Gr.  ti/ai-Ttuxri? 
contradiction,  fr.  erarrios  opposite.]  i^Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
epeecli  l)y  which  what  is  to  be  understood  affirmatively 
13  stated  negatively,  and  the  contrary ;  afBrmation  by 
contraries.  r^.    ^    t    ^     ^ 

En-arcll'  (i^n-iirch'),  '••  '■     To  arch.     [OJ.t.]    Lydgnte. 
En-arched'  (Sn-iircht'),  "•     (Uer.)  Bent  into  a  curve  ; 
—  said  of  a  l>end  or  other  ordinary. 

En-ar'glte  (en-ar'jit),  n.    (3Im.)  An  iron-black  min- 
eral of  metallic  luster,  occurring  in  small  orthorhombic 
crystals,  also  massive.  It  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  cop- 
per, and  often  silver. 
En-armed' (eii-armd'),  1-    {Ber.)  Same  as  Aemed,  A 
En'ar-ra'tlon  (en'Sr-ra'shun  or  e'nar-),  n.     [L.  encir- 
ratio.     See  Naeeation.]    A  detailed  exposition;   rela- 
tion.    [O/js.]  ,.     llakeudl. 
II  En'ar-thro'dl-a  (Sn'ar-thro'dl-a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ei/ in -(- op9pu)6ici.    See  Akthkodia.]     (.bir//.)  See  Esae- 
THEosis.  —  En'ar-thro'dl-al,  "■  ,  , 

i;  En'ar-thro'siS  (-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei-apSpiuo-is, 
fr.  eVap9pos  jointed;  if  in  +  ipOpoi'  joint.]  (Arii}l.)  A 
ball  and  socket  joint,  or  the  kuid  of  articulation  repre- 
sented by  such  a  joint.    See  Aeticflatiox. 

E-nas'cent  (c-nSs'sent),  a.  [L.  enascens,  p.  pr.  of 
enosci  to  spring  up  ;  e  out  -f-  jinsci  to  be  bom.]  Coining 
into  being  ;  nascent.     [OhsJ  Bp.  Wiirburton. 

B  na-ta'tlon  (e'na-ta'shiiii),  n.     [L.  enntare  to  swim 
out.     Se,.  Natation.]    A  swimming  out.    [06.t.]  Baitnj. 
E-nate'  (e-naf),  a.     [L.  enaltis,  p.  p.  of  enasci.     See 
Enascest.]     Growing  out. 

E-na'Uon  (e-na'shiSn),  n.  (Bol.)  Any  unusual  out- 
growth from  the  surface  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  petal  ;  also, 
the  capai:ity  or  act  of  producing  such  an  outgrowtli. 

E-raun'ter  (e-niin'ter  or    e-nan'-),  adx'.     [Pref.  en- 

■i- ntinin:)     Lest  that.    [Oh'.]  Spenser. 

E-nav'1-gate  (e-nSvl-gat),  r.  t.     [L.  mavignln.'!,  p.  p. 

of  ^icfc/V/'"'.]  To  sail  away  or  over.    [Ohs.]    Cochernm. 

En-bat'tled  (Sn-bSt't'ld),  n.     Embattled.     iOlia.] 

Enblbe'lPn-bib'),  f. /.     To  imbibe.     [OIjs.]    SIccllon. 

Eli-broud'e  (en-broud'e),  v.  I.     See  Embeoude. 

En-cage'  (5n-kaj'),  v.   t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.   Encaoed 

(-kiijl') ;  p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Encaoino.]    [Pref.  en-  +  rage  : 

cf.  F.  ericager.]    To  confine  in  a  cage  ;  to  coop  up.  Sfia/c. 

En-cal'en-dar  (Sn-kSl'6n-der),  r.  I.    To  register  in  a 

calendar  ;  to  calendar.  Jirai/lon. 

En-camp'  fen-kSmp'),  r.  I.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Encami-ep 

(-kSmf ;  -JIj)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encamping.]    To  form 

and  occupy  a  camp  ;  to  prepare  and  settle  in  temporary 

habitations,  as  tents  or  hilts ;  to  halt  on  a  inarch,  pitch 

tents,  or  fonn  huts,  and  remain  for  the  night  or  for  a 

longer  time,  as  an  army  or  a  comp.any  traveling. 

The  host  of  the  rhiliatines  cncampnl  in  the  valley  nf  Rephnitn. 

1  CInoii,  XI,  1.'.. 

En-camp',  '*.  '.  To  fonn  into  a  camp;  to  place  in  a 
temporary  habitation,  or  quarters. 

Hid  him  ciirawi'  liis  scldiers.  .Shnk. 

En-camp'ment  (-mcnt),  >i.  1,  The  act  of  pitching 
tents  or  forming  huts,  as  by  an  army  or  traveling  com- 
pany, for  temporary  lodging  or  rest. 

2.  The  place  where  an  army  or  a  company  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp ;  tents  pitched  or  huts  erected  for  tem- 
porary lo<lgingB. 

A  iiquare  nf  about  «even  hundred  ynnU  WflB  »ufn«ient  fnr 

the  rm;a"i/'menr  of  twenty  IhoiiFnnd  It^tmnnH.  fiil,ht,u. 

A  LTPen  ntr'iKipinevt  ynnrler  meet*  the  eye.      f.'iinrt/ian. 

Encanlier  (fn-kSn'ker),  r.  f.     To  canker.     [Obs.] 

Encap'sn-la'tlon  (Sn-kSi/ku-lii'shun), n.    {P/iimo!.) 

Tin:  iut  of  inclosing  in  a  capwlle ;  the  growth  of  a  mem- 
brane aroiin'l  (;iny  part)  so  as  to  inclose  it  in  a  capsule. 

En-cax'nal-lzo  fSn-kiir'n/zl-iz),  r.  t.  To  camaUze ;  to 
makofrross.  [il.]  " /w-cz/rno/ire  theirspirits."  Tennyson. 


II  En-car'pns  (Sn-kSr'pSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cynapFO^ 
containing  fruit ;  e>'  in  +  "opTOt  fruit ;  cf.  L.  envarpa, 
pi.,  Gr.  tyxapjra.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  on  a  frieze  or 
capital,  consisting  of  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  leaves, 
etc.     [Written  also  encarpa.] 

En-case'  (.Bn-kas'),  r.  I.  [Cf.  Enchase.]  To  inclose 
as  in  a  case.     See  Incase.  Bean,  it  Fl. 

En-case'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  Casement.]  1.  The 
act  of  encasing  ;  also,  that  which  encases. 

2.  {Biol.)  An  old  theory  of  generation  similar  to  em- 
boitemeut.    See  OvuLlsT. 

En-cash'  (eu-kSsh'),  f.  /.  iEng.  Banking)  To  turn 
into  cash  ;  to  cash.  S"^.  ^^'^^'• 

En-cash'ment  (-ment),  n.  (Eng.  Banking)  Tlie  pay- 
ment in  casli  of  a  note,  draft,  etc. 

En-cau'ma  (5n-ka'm4).  n.  [XL.,  from  Gr.  e'-y«oi)/ia 
mark  caused  by  burning,  fr.  tyKaUiv.  See  Encaustic] 
(.Ved.)  An  ulcer  in  the  eye,  upon  the  coniea,  which 
causes  the  loss  of  the  humors.  JJungtison. 

En-caus'tlc    (5n-kas'tik),    a.    [L.    encauslicus,   Gr. 

€y«au(TTtKos,  fr.  eyKaiecf  to  burn  in  ;  ev  in  -f  Kai'eti'  to 
burn:  cf.  F.  encausliipte.  See  Caustic,  and  cf.  Ihe.] 
(Fine  Ar/s)  Prepared  by  means  of  heat ;  bunied  in. 

Encaustic  painting  \Fine  ,4?7.v),  painting  by  means  of 
wax  witli  whi.  li  tlie  colors  are  combined,  and  which  is 
afterwards  fused  witli  hot  irons,  thus  fixing  the  colors. 
—  Encaustic  tile  {Fine  Art.^t,  an  earthenware  tile  which 
has  a  decorative  pattern  and  is  not  wholly  of  one  color. 

En-caUS'tic,  n.  [L.  cncauslica,  Gr.  cyicauo-TocTi  (sc. 
Tevi/ij)  :  cf.  F.  encauslique.  See  Encaustic,  «.]  The 
method  of  pamting  in  heated  wax,  or  in  any  way  where 
heat  is  used  to  fix  the  colors. 

En-cave'  (5ii-kav'),  r.  l.  [Pref.  en-  -]-  cave:  cf.  F. 
encarer.  Cf.  Iscavated.]  To  hide  in,  or  as  m,  a  cave 
or  recess.     "  Do  but  eneave  yourself."  SItak. 

-ence  (-fns).  [F.  -ence,  L.  -entia.]  A  noun  sufBx 
signifying  (ic/ion,  ito(c,  or  quality  ;  also,  thai  nhirli  re- 
lates to  the  action  or  state ;  as  in  emergfncf,  diffldfiice, 
diligence,  influence,  difference,  excellence.     See  -ance. 

i:  En'celnte'  (HN'siiKt'  or  an'saut').  n.  [F.,  fr.  encein- 
dre  to  gird  about,  surround,  L.  incingere  ;  fn  (intens.) 
-I-  eingere  to  gird.  See  Cincture.]  1.  (Fort.)  The  line 
of  works  whicli  forms  tlie  main  inclosure  of  a  fortress  or 
place  ;  —  called  also  body  of  tlie  place. 

2.  The  area  or  towni  inclosed  by  a  line  of  fortification. 

Tlie  suburbs  arc  not  unfrequently  larger  than  their  e';e,i"f,-. 

5.  H.  [Ii//"o*is. 

II  En'celnte'.  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  in  not  +  cinetv-s,  p.  p.  of 
eingere  to  gird  about.]     Pregnant  ;  with  child. 

ll'En-ce'nl-a  (5n-se'ni-a),  n.  pi.  _[LL.  encaenia,  fr. 
Gr.  fyKaivia  a  feast  of  dedication  ;  €v  in  -f  KaiFos  new.] 
A  festival  commemorative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or 
the  consecration  of  a  church  ;  also,  the  ceremonies  (as 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England)  commemorative  of 
founders  or  benefactors. 

En-cense'  (6n-sSns'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  encenser,  it.  encens. 
See  Incense,  n.]  To  offer  incense  to  or  upon ;  to  burn 
incense.    [Obs.]  Cliaurer. 

En'ce-phal'lc  (Sn'se-fSl'ik),  n.  [See  Encephalon.] 
(Anat.)    Pertaining  to  the  encephalon  or  brain. 

En-ceph'a-U'tls  (5ii-s5t'a-li'tls),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
eyite^ioAo!  tile  Ijrain  -f  -ilis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  brain.  —  En'ceph-a-llt'lc  (-llt'ik),  a.  _ 

En-ceph'a-lo-cele  (-l6-sel),  n.    [Gr.  ey/<6(|.aAos  the 

brain  +  ktjAij  tumor.]     (Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain. 

En-ceph'a-lold  (-loid),  a.  [Gr.  eyjce'cJxiAos  -t-  -old.] 
Eesembliug  tlie  material  of  the  brain  ;  cerebriforni. 

Encephaloid  cancer  I  Med.),  a  very  malignant  form  of 
cancer  of  brainlike  consistency.    See  mider  Cancee. 

En-ceph'a-Iold.  n.     An  encephaloid  cancer. 

En-Ceph'a-lOl'O-gy  (-I151'"-j.v).  «.  [Gr.  eyi(e<)iaAoi  the 
brain  -|-  -logy-]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  brain, 
its  structur'e'and  functions. 

En-ceph'a-lon  (-Ion),  n.  [NL.  See  Encephalos.] 
(Anat.)  The  contents  of  the  cranium  ;  the  brain. 

En-ceph'a-lop'a-thy  (-15p'.i-tliJ),  n.  [Gr.  eyite'iJiiAos 
the  brain  +  TTii(TX<:"',  Jroeeri.,  to  suffer.]  (Mcd^  Any 
disease  or  symptoms  of  disease  referable  to  disorders  of 
the  brain  ;  as,  lead  cncephalopalhu,  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms attending  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

En-ceph'a-lOS  (-18s),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iyKi^aXoi;  tv 
in  -1-  KccjiaAij  head.]    (Anat.)   The  encephalon. 

In  man  the  encephalos  readies  its  full  size  about  seven  years 
of  uj,,!.  Sir  if .  llannlton. 

En-ceph'a-lot'0-my  (-Kt'i-mJ),  n.  [Gr.  eyKtcfiaAo! 
the  brain  -|-  -ropy,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  Tliu  act  or  art  of 
dissecting  tlie  tiraiii. 

En-ceph'a-lOUS  (Pn-sel'il-liis),  a.  (Zoul.)  Having  a 
head  ;  —  said  i.f  must  llollusca  : —  opposed  ie,  acepUaloas. 

En-chale'  (eu-thiif'),  v.  t.  To  chafe;  to  cnragi';  to 
heat,    [dbs.]  Shak. 

En-chal'lng,  n.    Heating;  burning.    [Obs.] 

The  wicked  mchnuyino  or  nrduro  of  this  sin  [hist].     Vhanrer. 
En-chaln'  (iin-ehan'),  v.  I.    [F.  enchavner  ;  pref.  c»i- 
(L.  in) -I    c/raine  chain.     See  Chain,  and  cf.  Incatena- 
TION.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in  chains. 

2.  To  hold  fa«t ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  enchain  attention. 

3.  To  link  together;  to  connect.  Uourll. 
En-Chaln'ment   (-ment),  n.     [Cf.   F.  enehamcmcnt.] 

The  a.  t  of  ineliaiiiiiig,  or  state  of  being  enchained. 

En-chalr' (-1  hSr').  )•.  (.   To  seat  in  a  chair.  Tcjinyson. 

En-chan'nel  (Pii-cliiln'n51),  r.  t.    To  make  run  in  a 

chaiiiiel.  "  lt»  waters wereenc/mnJlfW."  SirJ).  Brcn'sler. 

En-chant'  (C-n-chant'),  V.  I.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Knciianteii  ; 

p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Enciiantino.]     [F.  enchanter,  h.  incan- 

tare  to  chant  or  utter  a  magic  formula  over  or  against 

one,  to  bewitcli  ;  in  in,  against  H-  cantare  to  sing.     See 

Chant,  and  cf.  Incantation.]    1.  To  charm  by  sorcery; 

to  act  on  by  c-nchantincnt ;  to  get  control  of  by  magical 

words  and  rites. 

Anrl  now  nhnut  the  caldron  Bing, 
,    I.ikeelveK  anil  fairies  in  a  ring, 

i:neli<nttuHi  all  that  you  put  in.  Shot.-. 

He  is  mcliantril,  cannot  flpcak.  Teinif/son. 


2.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree ;  to  charm ;  to  enrap- 
ture  ;  as,  music  enchants  the  ear. 

.\rcudia  was  the  charmed  circle  where  all  his  spirits  forever 
should  be  enciianted.  iir  P.  .-iidney. 

Syn.  —  To  charm  ;  bewitch ;  fascinate.    Cf .  Chabu. 

En-chant'ed  (en-chant'6d),  a.  Under  the  power  of 
enchantment  ;  possessed  or  exercised  by  enchanters  ;  as, 
an  enc/ianted  castle. 

En-chant'er  (-er),  n.  [CI.  F.  e7ichani€ur.'\  One  who 
enchants ;  a  sorcerer  or  magician  ;  also,  one  who  delights 
as  by  an  enchantment. 

Like  ;,'h06tB  from  an  enc/mntcr  fleeing.  S/i'lley. 

Enchanter's  nightshade  (Bol.),  a  genus  (Circra)  of  low, 
inconspicuous,  perennial  plants,  found  in  damp,  shady 
places. 

En-Chant'ing,  a.  Having  a  power  of  enchantment  ; 
charming  ;  fascinating.  —  En-chant'ing-ly,  adv. 

En-Chant'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  enchantcment.]  1.  The' 
act  of  enchanting ;  the  production  of  certain  wonderful 
effects  by  the  aid  of  demons,  or  the  agency  of  supposed 
spirits  ;  the  use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms  ;  incan- 
tation. 

After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  liere.  Shak. 

2.  Tlie  effect  produced  by  the  act ;  the  state  of  being' 
enchanted  ;  as,  to  break  an  enchantment. 

3.  That  which  captivates  the  heart  and  senses  ;  an  in- 
fluence or  power  which  fascinates  or  highly  deUghts. 

Such  an  enchantment  as  tliere  is  in  words.  SoutJt.. 

Syn.  —  Incantation  ;  necromancy  ;  ma^c  ;  sorcery  ;- 
witchcraft ;   spell ;   charm ;  fascination ;  witchery. 

En-chant'reSB  (-rSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enchanteresse.]  A- 
womaii  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  sorceress ;  also,  a  woman 
who  fascinates.  Shak. 

En-Charge'  (en-chSrj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
chaeged  (-cjiiirjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enchaeoino  (-ch'ar'- 
jing).]  [OF.  encliargier,  F.  encharger  ,■  pref.  en-  (L.  in) 
+  F.  cAnrffer  to  charge.  See  Chabge.]  To  charge  (with)  s 
to  impose  (a  charge)  upon. 

His  cmintenance  would  express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of 
the  part  he  was  cnchargcd  with.  Jcfrey. 

En-charge',  n.    A  charge.    [Obs.]  A.  Copley. 

En-Chase'  (Sn-chas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enchased 
(-chasf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enchasing.]  [F.  enchiisser ;. 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  chiisse  box  containing  rehcs,  frame,, 
case,  the  same  word  as  caisse  case.  See  1st  Case,  and  cf. 
Chase,  Encase,  Incase.]  1.  To  incase  or  inclose  in  a. 
border  or  rim  ;  to  surround  with  an  ornamental  casing, 
as  a  gem  with  gold  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  adorn. 

Enchased  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine.  Spenser. 

And  precious  stones,  in  studs  of  gold  eyicltased. 
The  shapgy  velvet  of  his  buskins  graced.  Mickle. 

2.  To  chase  ;  to  ornament  by  embossing  or  engraving  ^ 
as,  to  encltase  a  watch  case. 

With  golden  letters  ...  well  enc/ifiser/.        Spenser^ 

3.  To  delineate  or  describe,  as  by  writing.     [Obs.] 
,\11  which  .  .  .  for  to  enctiase. 

Him  iteeiieth  sure  a  goldeu  pen,  I  ween.        5iiens«r. 

En-chas'er  (Pu-i  ba.s'er),  n.    One  who  enchases. 

En-chas'ten  (c  lia's'u),  v.  I.    To  chasten.    [Obs.] 

En-che'son,  Enchea'son  (Sn-che'z'n),  n.  [OP.  en- 
chaison,  fr.  L.  iiieidere  to  happen  ;  in  -f  cadere  to  fall.] 
Occasion,  cause,  or  reason.     [04^.]  Chaucer. 

En-Chest'  (en-chSsf),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Ihchest.]  To  mclosa 
in  a  chest.  Vicars. 

il  Enchl-rid'i-on  (eu'kt-rld'I-Sn'),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
iyxc ipi&^oi' ;  €f  ill-]-  x^^P  hand.]  Handbook;  a  manual 
of  devotions.  Evelyn. 

En-chls'el  (5n-cliTz'51),  r.  t.    To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

II  En'cho-dUS  (en'ko-dils),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyxos  a 
spear  +  oSoiis,  oSiiiios,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
extinct  Cretaceous  fishes ;  —  so  named  from  their  spear- 
shaped  teeth.     They  were  allied  to  the  pike  (Esoi:). 

II  En'chon-dro'ma  (i^n'kSn-drti'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
e'l'in-f-  x<>>'8pos  cartilage -f-  -oma.]  (Med.)  A  cartilag- 
inous titiiinr  pi-nw  inp  from  the  interior  of  a  bone.  Qaain. 

En-clio'ri-al  (i^n-kii'ri-al),  (  a.     [Gr.  cyx"P">.5  domes- 

En-chor'ic  (en-kSr'Ik),  I  tic,  native ;  ek  in  -f 
j-iipa  place,  country.]     Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  a  coun. 


try  ;  native  ;  domestic  ;  popular  ;  common ;  —  said  espe- 
cially of  the  WTitten  characters  employed  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  distinction  from  the 
hieroglyphics.     See  Demotic. 

II  En'chy-lem'ma  (5n'ktdfm'iii4),  n.  [NL.,  Ir.  Gr. 
eyxeii'  to  pour  in  +  Xiippa  any  tiling  received.]  (Biol.) 
Tlie  basal  substance  of  the  cell  nucleus ;  a  liyaline  or  gran- 
uhar  substance,  more  or  less  fluid  during  life,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  imbedded. 

II  En'chy-ma  (Sn'kt-mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyx"**"  an 
infusion;  ev  in  +  X''"  '"  pO"r.]  (Biol.)  The  primitive 
formative  juice,  from  which  the  tissues,  particularly  the 
cellular  tissue,  are  formed. 

En-clno'ture(en-sTnk'tijr),  n.    A  cincture.    [Poelicl 

The  vast  rnrinctttre  of  that  gloomy  sett.       Wiirdsicorth. 

En-cln'dered  (en-sTii'derd),r;,   Burnt  to  cinders.   [iJ] 

En-cir'cle  (i-u-ser'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enciecled 
(-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Encirciino  (-kllng).]  [Pref.  en- 
-f-  circle :  cf.  OF.  cncerclcr.]  To  form  a  circle  about ; 
to  inclose  within  a  circle  or  ring ;  to  surround ;  as,  to 
encircle  one  in  the  arms  ;  the  army  encircli  d  tlio  city. 

Her  brows  encirclerl  with  liis  serpent  rod.         PanielL 

Syn.  — To  encompass;  surround;  environ;  inclose. 

En-olr'clet  (-klft).  n.  [Encircle  -|-  -let.]  A  small 
circle;  a  ring.     [ni,s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

En-clasp'  (Sn-kh'isp'),  r.  I.  [Pref.  fn-  -j-  clasp.  Cf. 
INCLASP.]     To  clasp.     See  Inci.asp.  ^ 

En-clave'  (?n-klav' ;  P.  iiN'klAv'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  m  -)- 
clams  a  nail.]  A  tract  of  land  or  a  territory  inclosed 
witliin  another  territory  of  which  it  is  independent. 
Bee  ExCLAYE.     [BecenI] 

En-clave',  )■.  '.  [f'f.  F.  enclnrer.]  To  inclose  wnthm 
an  alien  territnrv.     [Jteeent] 

En-clave'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [F.]  The  state  of  being 
an  enclave.     [Brcent] 
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En-Cllt'IC  fi(n-klTL'Tk),  (  a.  [L.  eJiclificux,  Or.  iyKXi- 
En-cUtlC-al  (-t-kal),  (  tiko?,  Ir.  eyxAiVeii'  lu  in- 
cliuo  ;  ev  iu  +  K\it>eiv  to  bend.  Sec  IN,  uiid  Lean,  r.  i.] 
{Gra/n.)  Affixed;  subjoined  ; —euid  of  a  word  or  par- 
ticle which  leans  back  upon  thu  preceding  word  »o  as  to 
become  a  part  of  it,  aud  to  lose  its  own  independent  ac- 
cent, generally  varying  also  the  accent  of  the  preceding 
word. 

En-cllt'lC,  «■  (Gram.)  A  word  whicli  ii  joined  to  an- 
other so  closely  as  to  lose  its  proper  accent,  as  the  pro- 
noun t/fr  in  prithee  (pray  thee). 

En-Cllflc-al-ly,  <'dv.  lu  au  enclitic  manner ;  by 
tlirowing  tlio  accent  back.  Walker. 

En-cUtlCS  (-Iks),  71.  (Gram.)  Tlie  art  of  declining 
and  r.piijui,MiiiiK'  words. 

En-clols'tor  U'n-kluis'ter),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Incloister.]  To 
flhut  up  111  a  iloist.r  ;  to  cloister. 

En-olose'  (un-kI5z')»  ''■  '•  t^*  enclos,  \>.  p.  of  niclore 
to  enclose  ;  pref.  >'n-  (L.  iii)  -f-  clore  to  close.  See  Close, 
and  cf.  Inclose,  Include.]    To  inclose.     See  Inclose.^ 

En-clo''sure  (Su-klo'zhur  ;  i:>5),  ii.  Inclosure.  See 
Inclosuue. 

^  jr^  Tlie  \v onlH  rnr/ose  a,nd  r7)r/osii re  :iTe  writteiiiudiS' 
cniiiiuatity  ' ;/-  /"vr  or  inclose  and  enclosure  or  inclosure. 
En  clothe'  i.'n-klGtii'),  v.  t.    To  clothe. 
En-cloud'  (;5it-kload'),  v.  t.     [Cf.  Incloud.]     To  en- 
velop in  clouds;  to  cloud.     [i?.J  Spenser. 
En-coach'  (Sn-koch'),  v.  L     [Of.  Incoach.J     To  carry 
inacnarh.      [A*.]                                     Davies  {WiVs  Pi/ffr.) 
En-COl'fln  u'n-krif  fin),  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  coffin.     [A*.] 
En-cold'en  ('"ii-kold''n),  ;-.  /.     To  render  cold.    [Obs.^ 
En-COl'lar  (.i^n-kOl'ler),  I.  t.     To  furnish  or  surround 
with  a  collar.      [A'.l 
En-col'or  (cn-kili'er),  V.  t.    To  color.     [i2.] 
II  En'OO'lure'  (aN'kS'lui-'),  n.     [F.]     The  neck  of   a 
horse.                                    *                               R-  Browning. 
En-C0m1)er  (eii-kiim'ber),  ('.  1*.  SeeENcuMBER.   {Ohs.^ 
En-comnber-ment  (-ment),  n.    [See  Encumberment.j 
Hindrance ;  molestation.     lObs.']              ^             Spenser. 
En-CO'ml-ast  (en-ko'mt-Sst),  n.    [Gr.  e-y'cwjU'<io"T^Si  ^r. 
syKoi/nat.Vii'   to  praise,  fr.    tyK^fj-iov  encomium  :    cf.   F. 
enconiinste.      See    Encomium.]      One    who    praises;    a 
panegyrist.                                                        ^  Locke. 
En-CO'ml-as'tic  (-its'ttk),        )  a.   [Gr.  eyjctOiUioo-TtKO?.] 
En-CO  ml-as'tic-al  (tT-k'iI).  (      Bestowing   praise  ; 
praising;  eiiloi^istir  ;  laudati-i-y  ;  as,  an  encomiastic  ad- 
dress or  discourse.  —  Ea-comi-as'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 
En-co'mi-as'tic,  "•    A  panegjTlc.               B.  Jonson. 
En-CO'ml-on   (5n-ko'mT-5n),   n.      [NL.]    Encomium ; 
panegyric.      {^Obs.'\                                                      B.  Jonson. 
En-co'ml-um  (-um),w.  ;  pi.  Encomiums  (-umz).    [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  tyKMfxiov  (a  song)  chanted  in  a  Bacchic  festival  in 
praise  of  the  god ;  ec  in  -f-  Ka)/ios  a  jovial  festivity,  revel. 
See  Comedy.]     Warm  or  high  praise ;  panegyric;  strong 
commendation. 

His  fiicoiiiiiims  awakened  all  my  ardor.        W.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  See  Eulogy. 

En-com'pass  {5n-kum'pas),  ?-.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
compassed (-past) ;  p.  pr.  &  t'b.  n.  Encompassing.]    To 
circumscribe  or  go  round  so  as  to  surround  closely ;  to 
encircle;  to  inclose  ;  to  environ;  as,  a  ring  encompasses 
the  finger;  an  army  encompasses  a  city;  a  voyage  en- 
compassing th&  world.  Skak. 
A  question  may  be  encompassed  with  difficulty.  C.  J.  Smith. 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thue.      Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  To  encircle  ;  inclose  ;  surround  ;  include  ;  en- 
viron ;  invest ;  lieiu  in  ;  shut  up. 

En-com'pasS'ment  (-ment),  7i.  The  act  of  surround- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  surrouuded ;  circumvention. 

By  thi3  encompassment  and  driit  of  question.  Shak. 
En'C0re'(a.Vk6r'),  adv.  or  interj.  [F.  The  last  part  of 
the  word  is  fr.  L.  hora  hour.  See  Hour.]  Once  more  ; 
again; — used  by  the  auditors  and  spectators  of  plays, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments,  to  call  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  p.articular  part. 

En^COre',  «.  A  call  or  demand  (as,  by  continued  ap- 
plause) for  a  repetition  ;  as,  the  encores  were  numerous. 
En^GOre',  v.  t  \_imp.  &  p.  ji.  Encored  (-kord') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  ENCORiNa.]  To  call  for  a  repetition  or  reap- 
pearance of  ;  as,  to  encore  a  song  or  a  singer. 
[Ru-becca]  insisted  upon  encoriug  one  of  the  ducts.  Tliack^ray. 
En-COr'po-ring  (en-kor'pS-rlng),  n.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  L. 
corpus  body.]     Incorporation.     \_Obs.'\  Chaiicer. 

II  En'COU'lsert'  (aN'koobar'),  71.  t^-'  Pg*  *'ncober/o, 
enciiberto,  lit.,  covered.]  (Zoi'il.)  One  of  several  species 
of  armadillos  of  the  genera  Dasj/pus  and  Etiphritcius, 
having  Hm-  toes  both  on  the  fore  and  liind  feet. 

En-COUn'ter  (6n-koun'ter),f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
countered (-terd);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Encountering.] 
[OF.  encontrer ;  pref.  fK- (L.  in)  -f-  conlre  against,  L. 
contra.  See  Counter,  adv.^  To  come  against  face  to 
face ;  to  meet ;  to  confront,  either  by  chance,  suddenly, 
or  deliberately ;  especially,  to  meet  in  opposition  or  with 
hostile  intent;  to  engage  in  conflict  with  ;  to  oppose  ;  to 
struggle  with;  as,  to  encoitnfer  a  friend  in  travehng; 
two  armies  encounter  each  other ;  to  encounter  obstacles 
or  difficulties ;  to  e»co!(n/cr  strong  evidence  of  a  truth. 

Then  certain  philoi^ophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics, 
enrunntarcd  him.  Acts  xvii.  IS. 

I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you.    S/uik. 
En-COUn'ter,  v.  i.    To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  have  a 
meeting ;  to  meet,  esp.  as  enemies  ;  to  engage  in  combat ; 
to  figlit ;  as,  three  armies  encountered  at  Waterloo. 

I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus.  Slinl-. 

Perception  and  iudcment,  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
all  truth,  have  in  the  tirst  place  to  ettcuunUr  with  particulars. 

J'ut/iam. 

En-conn'ter,  n.  [OF.  encontre,  fr.  encontrer.  See 
Encounter,  r. /.]  1.  A  meeting  face  to  face  ;  a  running 
against;  a  sudden  or  incidental  meeting  ;  an  interview. 

To  !.hun  the  r'ncotinti^r  of  the  vulvar  crowd.  I'ofe. 


S?iak. 
.  (Paleon.)  Relating 
to  encrinites ;  con- 
taining eucrinites,  as 


2.  A  meeting,  with  hostile  purpose  ;  hence,  a  combat ; 
a  battle  ;  as,  a  bloody  encounter. 

Ah  one  for  .  .  .  licrce  nirountTH  tit.  Sj'fnMT. 

To  jom  their  dark  m'-nwitcr  in  inid-air.  MiHon. 

Syn.  — Contest ;  conflict;  flght;  combat;  assault; 
rencounter  ;  attack  ;  engagement ;  onset-    Bee  Contest. 

£n-COUn'ter-er  (en-kuun'ter-er),  n.  One  who  encoun- 
ters ;  an  upponnit  ;  an  antagonist.  Atterbury. 

En-COUr'age  len-kur'itj  ;  48),  7'.  /.  [/»//>.  kSc  p.  p.  En- 
rouKAOKi>  (-ujd  ;  4H) ;  p.  pr.  t"t  vb.  n.  Kncouhaoino 
(-u-jlugj.]  [F.  incouraijcr :  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  courage 
courage.  See  Courage,']  To  give  courage  to  ;  toinspire 
with  courage,  spirit,  or  hope  ;  to  raise,  or  to  increase,  tho 
confldence  of ;  to  animate  ;  to  enhearten  ;  to  incite  ;  to 
help  forward  ;  —  the  opiwsite  of  discourage. 

IJavid  rncourwjiU  hiiiiBelf  in  the  Lord.     1  Sam.  xxx.G. 

Syn.  —  To  embolden  ;  inspirit ;  animate  ;  enhearten  ; 
hearten  ;  incite  ;  cheer  ;  urge  ;  impel ;  stimulate  ;  in- 
stigate ;  countenance  ;  comfort ;  promote  ;  advance  ;  for- 
ward ;  streiiglhen. 

En-COUr'agC-ment  (-nu-ntl,  n.  [Cf.  F.  encouragement.] 

1.  The  act  of  cncoura^;ing  ;  incitement  to  action  or  to 
practice  ;  as,  the  encouragement  of  youth  in  generosity. 

AU  generous  cucourogrmcnt  of  artn.  Otv  <ty. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  incite,  support,  promote,  or 
advance,  as  favor,  countenance,  reward,  etc. ;  incentive  ; 
increase  of  confidence ;  as,  the  tine  arts  find  little  en- 
couragement among  a  rude  people. 

Ti>  tiiink  of  hin  paternal  care, 
Ib  a,  iimst  sweet  otfimrai/rnif.nt  to  prayer.  Byron. 

En-COUr'a-ger  (-S-jer),  n.  One  who  encourages,  in- 
cites, or  helps  forward  ;  a  favorer. 

The  pope  is  ...  a  great  cnaiurngcr  of  arts.     AtldUon. 

En-COUr'a-glng  (-jTng),  a.  Furnishing  ground  to 
hope;  inspiriting;  favoring.  — En-GOUr'a-ging-ly, '"'t'. 

En-cowl'  (Sn-koul'),  V.  t.  To  make  a  monk  (or  wearer 
of  a  cowl)  of.      [A.]  Drayton. 

En-cra'dle  (f^n-kraM'l),  %'.  t.     To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

En'cra-tite  (en'kra-tit),  n.  [L.  Encrntilae,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
lyKpaTri<;  self-disciplined ;  iv  in  -\-  itpdTO?  strength.] 
{Eci.  Jlist.)  One  of  a  sect  in  the  '2d  century  who  ab- 
stained from  marriage,  wine,  and  animal  food  ;  —  called 
also  Continent. 

En-crease'  (?n-kres').  '•■  i-  &  ''■    [OJ.-;.]    See  Increase. 

En-crlm'SOn  (,611-krTiu'z'n),  r.  t.  To  give  a  crimson  or 
red  color  to  ;  to  crimson. 

En-crln'lc  (i^n-krlu'tk), 

En-crrnal  (en-krl'n'^d), 

En-crin'1-tal  (eu-krtn'I-tal), 
certain  kinds  of  limestone. 

En'crl-nite  (Su'kri-mt),  n.     [Gr.  tv  in  ■\-  Kpivov  a  lily 
cf.  F.  encrinitc.'\     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  cri- 
noid,  esp.  one  belonging  to,  orresembling, 
the  genus  Encrinus,     Sometimes  used  in 
a  general  sense  for  anv  crinoid. 

Encri-nit'ic  (-uTt'ik),     io.      {Pale- 

En'cri-nit'ic-al  (-t-k«l),  (  on.)  Per- 
taining' to  encrinites  ;  eucrinal. 

II  En'crl-noid'e-a  (-noid'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Encrinus  and -oid.]  (Zo'^^.t 
That  order  of  the  Crinoidea  which  m 
eludes  most  of  the  living  and  many  fossil 
forms,  having  jomted  arms  around  the 
margin  of  the  oral  disk  ;  —  also  called 
Brachiata  aud  Artirnlatn.  See  Illusts. 
under  Comatula  and  Crinoidea. 

!t  En'crl-nus  (?n'kiT-nus),  71.  ;  pi.  En- 
CRiNi  (-ni).  [NL.  See  Encrinite.]  {Pa- 
(eon.)  A  genus  of  fossil encriuoidea,  from 
the  Mesozoic  rocks.  Encrinite  (Encin- 

En-crisped'  (6n-krTspt'),  a.  Curled.  J";-/itflS 
[.Obs.^  _  Skelton.     bic  formation. 

En-croach'  (Pn-kroch'),  v.  i.  \^imp.  & 
7).  p.  Encroached  (-krochf) ;  p.  jir.  &  vb.  ?i.  Encroach- 
ing.] [OF.  enerochier  to  perch,  prop.,  to  hook,  fasten 
to  a  hook  (peril,  confused  with  acrochier,  F.  accrocher, 
to  hook,  get  hold  of,  E.  accroach) ;  pref.  e7i-  (L.  in)  -\-  F. 
croc  liook.  See  Crook,  and  cf.  Accroach.]  To  enter  by 
gradual  steps  or  by  stealth  into  the  possessions  or  rights 
of  another ;  to  trespass  ;  to  intrude;  to  trench; — com- 
monly with  on  or  vpojt ;  as,  to  encroach  on  a  neighbor  ; 
to  encroach,  on  the  highway. 

No  sense,  faculty,  or  member  mupt  encroach  upon  or  inter- 
fere with  the  duty  and  otfice  ol  another.  Suittli. 
Superstition.  .  .  .  a  creeping  and  c?iO'rt'7c7;'Hf7  evil.    Ifoukcr. 
Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.     /Jry/cn. 

Syn."  To  intrude  ;  trench ;  infringe  ;  uivade ;  trespass. 

En-croach',  n.     Encroachment,     [Obs.1  South. 

En-croach'er  (-er),  71.  One  who  by  gradual  steps  en- 
ters on.  and  takes  possession  of,  what  is  not  his  own. 

En-croach^ing-ly,  odv.     By  way  of  encroachment. 

En-croach'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  entering 
gradually  or  silently  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of 
another ;  unlawful  intrusion. 

An  unconstitutional  encroachment  of  military  power  on  the 
civil  establishment.  }Uinn-o/t. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on  another. 

3.  (Law)  Au  unlawful  diminution  of  the  possessions 
of  another. 

En-crust'  (5n-krust'),  v.  t.     To  incrust.    See  Inchust. 

En-crUSt'ment  (-mcut),  n.  That  which  is  formed  as 
a  crust ;  incrustment ;  incrustation. 

Disengaging  truth  from  its  encrtistmcnt  of  error.    /.  Ta>/tor. 

En-cum'ber  (?n-kum'her),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
cumbered (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Encumbering.] 
[F.  encombrer ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  OF.  combrer  to  hin- 
der. See  Cumber,  and  cf.  Incumber.]  [Written  also 
incumber.']  1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  action  of,  as 
with  a  burden  ;  to  retard  with  something  superfluous;  to 
weigh  down ;  to  obstruct  or  embarr.ass ;  as,  Ida  move- 
ments were  encumbered  by  his  mantle;  his  mind  is 
encumbered  with  useless  learning. 

Not  encumbtnii  with  any  notable  inconvenience.     Hooker. 


2.  Tn  load  with  debts,  or  other  legal  claims;  as,  to 

encumber  an  estate  with  mortgages. 

8yn<  —To  load;  clog:  oppress;  overload ;  embarraaa ; 
peri)lcx;  hinder;  retard;  obstruct;  check;  block, 

En-CUm'ber-ment(.en-kum'b£r-m(;nt),  7i.  [CI.  F.  CiV' 
cornbreniFnt.]     EiKUinbrance.     \.B.] 

En-cum'brance  (-brans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  encombrancf. 
Cf.  INCUMUUANCE.]  1.  That  which  encumbers;  a  bur- 
den which  impedes  action,  or  renders  it  difthult  and  labo- 
rious ;  a  clog ;  an  impediment.     See  Incumbrance. 

2.  (Law)  Same  as  Incumbbance. 

Syn.  —  Ilurden  ;  clog  ;  impediment ;  clieck  ;  Idndrance. 

Ein-cum1)ran-cer  (-bran-ser),  n.     (Law)  Same  aa  IM- 

CUMmtANCEIt. 

En-cur'tain  (-kflr'tln),  v.  t.    To  im  lose  witli  curtains. 

-en-cy  (-'u-sj).  [L.  -.?n/m.]  A  noun  suffix  having 
much  the  i  ame  meaning  as  -ence,  but  more  comrnonly 
signifying  the  quality  or  state;  as,  emergency,  efficiency. 
Bee  -ancy. 

En-cyc'llc  (en-sTk'lTk),  1  a.     [L.  encyrlios  of  a  circle, 

En-cyc'U-cal  (-ll-kul),  |  general,  Gr.  iyKi>KKio%  ;  iv 
in  -f  KVKKQ<i  circle  :  cf.  F.  eiicycliijue.  See  Cycle.] 
Sent  to  many  persons  or  places ;  intended  for  many,  or 
for  a  wjn.lc-  order  of  men;  general;  circular;  as,  an. 
encyrlic'il  I.-tter  of  a  council,  of  a  bishop,  or  the  pope. 

lil-cyclic,       I  n.    An  encyclical  letter,  esp.  one  from. 

En-cyc'11-cal,  1      a  pope.  Shipley. 

Ency'clo-pe'Ci-a  I  (f^n-hi'klo-peMI-i),  n.     [^NL.,  ir. 

En-cy 'clO-paB'Al-a  (  Cr.  iyKVK^OTraiZeiayfOTtyitvKKiov 
Trai6tta,  in.-jtruclinn  in  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences: 
cf.  F.  encyclopedic.  See  Cyci-opedU,  and  ENCYCLICAL.] 
[Formerly  written  encyclopwdy  and  e7tc7/clojiedy.']  The 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  knowledge,  or  of  a  brancli  of  knowledge  ;  esp.,  a  work 
in  which  the  various  branches  of  science  or  art  are  dig- 
cussed  separately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical  order ;  a 
cyclopedia. 

En-cy 'clo-pe-di'a-cal  (-pe-dl'a-k«l),a.  Encyclopedic. 

En-cy  Clo-pe'dl-an  (-pe'dI-''Mi),  a.  Embracing  the 
whole  cinlr  nf  h  arning,  or  a  wide  range' of  subjects. 

En-cy'clo-ped'io  (-pSd'Ik  or-pe'dlk),  I  a.  [Cf.F.  en- 

Ea-cy'clo-ped'ic-al  (T-knl),  J      cydope- 

digue-l     Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  encyclo- 
pedia ;  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

En-cyclO-pe'dism  (-pe'dlz'm),  n.  The  art  of  wrrt- 
ing  or  ciimpiliiin  .  u.  yi  li.pedias;  also,  possession  of  the 
whole  ran^'<-  i>f  kimu  lidce  ;  encyclopedic  learning. 

En-cy' clo-pe'dlst  (-dtst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  encydopediste.'} 
The  compiler  of  an  encyclopedia,  or  one  who  assists  in. 
such  compilation;  also,  one  whose  knowledge  embraces^ 
the  wliole  range  of  tlie  sciences. 

The  EncyclopedlBtfl,  the  writers  of  the  great  French 
eiicytloixdia  wlii.h  appeared  in  1751-1772.  The  editors- 
w.r'r  Did.rnt  and  D'.Alembert.  Among  the  contributors 
v:<-rv  Vult:tire  and  Rousseau. 

En-cyst'  (,5n-slst'),  '■■  '•     To  inclose  in  a  cyst. 

En'cys-ta'tion  (en'tls-ta'shun),  n.     Encystment. 

£n-cyst'ed  (en-sTst'6d),  a  Inclosed  in  a  cyst,  or  a. 
sac,  bladder,  or  vesicle  ;  as,  an  e7icysted  tumor. 

The  encysted  venom,  or  poison  ba<^,  beneath  the  adders  fanff. 

Colcndge.- 

En-cyst'ment  (-ment),  n.   1.  (Biol.)  A  process  which, - 

among   some  of  ft       ■  -      i             r          H 

the  lower  forms  '-■*^    ^'^  "^^^^    i^=^  k. 

of  life,  precedes 

reproduction  by 

budding,  fission.  Successive  Sta^r';  of  Encystment  of  on  Infu- 

spore  formation,  etirnm.  7i  Nucleus  joFood  Vacuole;  r  Con- 

etc.  tractile  Vacuole. 

(!^=*  The  animal  (a)f\  rst  contracts  its  body  to  a  globular 
mass  (6)  and  then  secretes  a  transparent  cyst  ic),  after 
wliicli  the  mass  di\'ides  into  two  or  more  parts  (as  in 
(/  ej,  each  of  which  attains  freedom  by  the  bursting  of 
the  cyst,  and  becomes  an  individual  animal. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  process  by  which  many  internal  para- 
sites, esp.  in  their  larval  states,  become  inclosed  witlun 
a  cyst  in  the  muscles,  liver,  etc.     See  Trichina. 

End  (Snd),  n.  [OE.  &  AS.  eiide;  akin  to  OS.  endi, 
D.  einde,  eind,  OHG.  enti,  G.  enrfc,  Icel.  e7idir,  endi, 
Sw.  a7ide,  Dan.  €7ide,  Goth,  andeis,  Skr.  anta.  V208. 
Cf.  Ante-,  Anti-,  Answer.]  1.  The  extreme  or  last 
point  or  part  of  any  material  thhig  considered  lengthwise- 
(the  extremity  of  breadth  being  side) ;  lience,  extremity,. 
in  general  ;  the  concluding  part ;  termination  ;  close  ; 
limit ;  as,  the  e7id  of  a  field,  line,  pole,  road ;  the  end  of 
a  year,  of  a  discourse  ;  put  an  eiid  to  pain  ;  —opposed  to- 
begi7i7iing,  when  used  of  an>i:hicg  having  a  first  part. 
Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning  thereof.    _ 

/■.ccl.  VII.  8. 

2.  Point  beyond  which  no  progression  can  be  made ; 
conclusion;  issue;  result,  whether  successful  or  other- 
wise ;  conclusive  event ;  consequence. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
O  that  a  man  miirht  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  ! 

3.  Termination  of  being  ;  death  ;  destruction ; 
mination  ;  also,  cause  of  death  or  destruction. 

Unblanied  throujjh  life,  lamented  in  thy  rnd. 
Confound  vour  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 
I  shall  see  an  end  of  him. 

4.  The  object  aimed  at  in  any  effort,  considered  as  the. 
close  and  effect  of  exertion  ;  purpose  ;  intention  ;  aim  ; 
as,  to  labor  for  private  or  public  ends. 

Losing  her,  the  end  of  liWng  lose.  Dryden^ 

When  everv  man  is  his  own  end,  all  things  will  come  to  a  bad 

end.  '  Colendge. 

5.  That  which  is  left ;  a  remnant ;  a  fragment ;  a  scrap ; , 
as,  odds  and  ends. 

I  clothe  mv  naked  villainv 
■With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil.      Shak. 

6.  (Carpet  3fanuf.)  One  of  the  yams  of  the  worsted, 
warp  in  a  Brussels  carpet. 


ShaJi:. 

Shak. 
;  eiter- 

rope.. 

Shak. 
Shak. 


use,    unite,    njde,    full,    up,    Om ;    pity;    food,   fi^t ;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sing,    ink;    then,    thin;    boN  ;    zh  =  x  in  azure. 


END 


An  end  ln\  On  end;  mirslit;  ciect;  emlways  Speii- 
„r  1^"  To  "ho  eiKl;  continuously.  .  [Ota.)  i!.c/,«r<;«c.u. - 
lid  tulb  i.-lnuM,  one  of  the  bulblike  bodies  ui  which 
£ome  sensory  nerve  fibers  end  in  certain  parts  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes ;  —  also  called  end  corpnMles.  — 
Ind  flv  a  bobfly.  — End  for  end.  one  end  for  the  other  ;  in 
reversed  order.  —  End  man,  the  last  man  in  a  row  ;  one  of 
the  two  men  at  the  extremities  of  a  hue  of  mmstrels.  — 
End  on  i.V,iii(.i,  bow  foremost.  —  End  organ  lAnal.:  tne 
structure  in  which  a  nerve  fiber  ends,  either  penpheraUy 
or  centr.iUv. -End  plats  lAnnl.),  one  of  the  flat  expan- 
sions in  which  motor  nerve  fibers  terminate  on  uuuicular 
fibers.  -End  play  (J/acA.l,  movement  endwise,  or  room 
ior  such  inSvement.  -  End  .tone  iHorol. I  one  of  the  two 
-plates  of  a  jewel  in  a  timepiece  ;  the  part  that  Hunts  tne 
?  fors  end'play.-EndB  ot  'the  earth,  the  remotff  «g'°"= 
if  the  earth. -In  the  end,  finally.  */.i/.-.-On  end,  up- 
Tieht :  erect.-  To  the  end,  in  order.  Bncon-^omB.V.ebo^ 
«nda  meet,  to  live  withm  one  a  income.  FiiUei.  -  To  put 
an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

End  (end),  t..  (.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ended  ;j)^;ir.^i;^rS^n. 


'This  sword  hath 
Shed: 


[Obs.-] 
.  endwiijcreth  mnli^m 
Jiacon. 


IsmsG.V'i'.  To  bring'toat.'end  or  conclusion  ;  to  finish 
to  close  ;  to  terminate  ;  as,  to  end  a  speech.      I  shall  end 
*hi3  strife."  .      ,       ^■^T.; 

On  the  seventh  day  God  niilal  his  \rork.      (nn.  n.  _ 

2.  To  form  or  be  at  the  end  of  ;  as,  the  letter  k  ends 
-the  word  lack. 

3.  To  destroy ;  to  put  to  death, 
^nded  liim." 

To  end  up,  to  lift  or  tilt,  bo  as  to  set  on  end ;  as,  lo  end 
up  a  hogshead. 

End,  V.  i.  To  come  to  tho  ultimate  point ;  to  be 
Snished  ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  to  cease  ;  to  terminate ; 
as,  a  voyage  ends ;  life  ends  ;  winter  ends. 

Entl'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Th.it  may  be  ended ;  terminable. 

End'-all  (-al'),  n.    Complete  termination,     [iv.] 

That  hut  this  blow 

MiSht  be  the  be-all  and  the  nid-all  here.  Snak. 

En-4am'agO  (gn-dSm'Sj  ;  48),  r.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  En- 

j)Aa\aED  (-ojd;  48);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endamaoino  (-a- 

jlng).]    \Vret.  en- +  damage  :  Ql.Y.endommtiger.}    To 

bring  loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  harm  ;  to  injure,     [i?.] 

The  trial  hath  tndiirn'jged  thee  no  way.  Milton. 

En-flam'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dam- 
steed,  or  injured  ;  damageable.     \_Obs.'\ 

En-'Jam'age-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  endommage- 
■mentl     Damage;  injury;  harm.     [06i.]  S/iul: 

En-dam'nl-ty  (5n-dam'm-n),  v.  t.  To  damnify  ;  to 
injur?.     [/;.]  ^  „  San(7.V.^ 

En-dan'ger  (Sn-dan'jer),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Endan- 
gered (-jerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n.  Endanseking.]  1.  To  put 
to  hazard ;  to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  expose  to 
loss  or  injury ;  as,  to  endanger  life  or  peace. 

All  the  other  difficulties  of  his  rei^n  only  exercised  without 
^ndanO'-ring\um.  HuiKi. 

2.  To  incur  the  hazard  of  ;  to  risk. 

Hi--  tltat  tumeth  the  humors  back  .  . 
Ullci-r:. 

En-dan'ger-ment  (-ment), n.    Hazard;  peril.  Milton. 
En-dark' (Sii-dark'),f./.  To  darken.  [Ote.]  Fellham. 
En  las-pld'e-an  (en'dis-pid'e-an),  a.     lEndO'  +  Gr. 
.ajr7:i<:.   -i«o5,   a  shield.]      (Zool.)   Having   the   anterior 
scutes  extending  around  the  tarsus  on  the  inner  side  ;  — 
«aid  of  certain  birds.  r-M    ., 

En-daz'zle  (5n-dSz'z'l),  r.  t.  To  dazzle.  [OJs.] 
"Endazzled  eyes."  Md(on. 

En-deai'  (5n-der'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Endeabed 
<-derd');  p.  ]ir.  &vb.  n.  Endeakino.]  1.  To  make  deor 
or  beloved.     "  To  be  e7iJean<;  to  a  king."  Shak. 

2.  To  raise  the  price  or  cost  of;  to  make  costly  or 
expensive.     [P..\  King  Jamrs  I.  (IGIS). 

En-dear'ed-ly  (-«d-lj),  adv.  With  affection  or  en- 
dearment ;  dearly. 

En-dear'ed-ness,  n.    State  of  being  endeared. 
En-dsar'lng,  ".    Jlaking  dear  or  beloved ;  causing 
love.  —  En-dear'lng-ly,  "dr. 

En-dear'ment  (-mfut),  n.  The  act  of  endearing  or 
■the  state  of  being  endeared  ;  also,  that  which  manifests, 
^icitcH,  or  increases,  affection.  "  The  great  endearments 
of  prudent  and  temperate  speech."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Htr  fir^t  Lii'l^armfiits  twiiiins  round  the  soul.  Thomson. 
En-deav'or  (en-dSv'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  Stp.  p.  Endeav- 
OEEU  i-erd);  ;).  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Exdeavoeing.]  [OE.  en- 
deri,r :  pref.  <•«-  -'-  defer,  devoir,  duty,  F.  devoir:  cf. 
P.  s'-  mdtre  en  devoir  de  /aire  quelrjue  i-liosv  to  try  to 
<io  a  thing,  to  go  about  it.  See  Devoir,  Debt.]  [Writ- 
ten also  endeavour.'}  To  exert  physical  or  intellectual 
atrength  for  the  attainment  of ;  to  use  efforts  to  effect ; 
to  strive  to  achieve  or  reach  ;  to  try ;  to  attempt. 

It  is  our  duty  to  rn'hin-or  the  recovery  of  these  ht-noficial 
subjects.  '■''■  '■'"■""""■ 

To  endeavor  one's  aelf,  to  exert  one's  self  strenuously  to 
the  fulfillment  of  a  duty.  [Obs.]  "  A  just  man  that  rn- 
dearorelh  himself  to  leave  all  wickedness."  Latimer. 

En-deav'or,  v.  i.  To  exert  one's  self  ;  to  work  for  a 
certain  end. 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  well.    Pope. 
Usually  with  an  infinitive  ;  as,  to  endeavor  to  outstrip 
^iD  antagonist. 

He  had  .  .  .  endeavored  earnestly  to  do  his  duty.     Prescoft. 
8yn.— To    attempt;  try;   strive;   struggle;   essay; 
Aim ;  seek. 

En-deav'or,  n.  [Written  also  endeavour.']  An  exer- 
tion of  physical  or  intellectual  strength  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object ;  a  systematic  or  continuous  at- 
tempt ;  an  effort ;  a  trial. 

To  cmpl'iy  all  my  endcarnr  lo  obey  you.    .Sir  P.  Sidnev. 

To  do  one's  endeavor,  to  do  one's  duty;  to  put  forth 

■rtrenuous  elfnrts  to  attain  an  objec  t  ;      a  pliraw  ilerivert 

Iroiii  the   Middle    English    phrase  "tri  do  one's  drver 

<duty.     "Mr.  I'rynne  proceeded  to  show  ho  Iml  done 

his  /;/./c(/jY,r  to  prepare  Iiift  answer."  ruller. 

Syii.  -  Essay ;  trial ;  effort ;  exertion.    Bee  Attempt. 

En-deav'cr-er  (-Er),  n.    One  who  makes  an  effort  or 

attempt.     [Written  also  endeavoarrr.'] 
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En-deaVor-ment  (Sn-dSv'er-ment),  n.    Act  of  endeav- 
oring ;  endeavor.     [Ois.]  ^        ^        Upenser. 
En-dec'a-gon  (Sn-dek'i-gSn),  71.    [See  Hendecagon.] 

(Geom.)  A  Jilane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles.__ 

En'de-cag'y-nous  (Sn'dS-kSj'I-uQs),  a.  [Gr.  ci'Sexa 
eleven  +  yviTJ  female.]  (Bot.)  Having  eleven  pistils; 
as,  an  endeetigynous  flower.  ^  . 

En'de-cane  (Sn'de-kSu),  n.  [Gr.  tuSeica  clcven.J 
(C/iem.)  One  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series,  CuH,,,  found  as  a  constituent  of  petroleum. 
[Written  also  AfWf'ecaJK!.]  ,.,,.„„ 

En  de-Caph'yl-lOUB  (5u'dS-k5t'll-lus  or  5n-d8k'a-fTl'- 
ms),  a.  [(Ir.  eV5e«a  eleven  -f  <()eAAoi'  leaf.]  (Jiot.) 
Composed  of  eleven  leaflets;— said  of  a  leaf.  _ 

En-deiC'tic  (8n-dik'tik),  a.  [Gr.  eK5eiicTi«05,  fr.  ei-- 
SeiKvvvaL  to  point  out,  show  ;  «c  in  +  SeiKvwat  to  show.] 
Serving  to  show-  or  exhibit ;  as,  an  endeictic  dialogue,  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  is  one  which  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  skilL  ^      .   i'^fW- 

f  En-del2'l3  (?n-diks'is),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  .e^eifis  in- 
dication.   See  Endeictic]    (3/td.)  An  indication. 

En-de'ml-al  (5n-de'mi-al),  a.    Endemic.    [A.] 

En-dem'Ic  (5n-deni'ik),  I  a.    [Gr.  efSii/ios,  ei-fiw'"' ; 

En-dem'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (  iy  -\-  Sifos  the  people  : 
cf.  F.  endeini:jue.'i  (Med.)  Peculiar  to  a  district  or  par- 
ticular locality,  or  class  of  persons ;  as,  an  endemic  disease. 

nr^^An  endemic  disease  is  one  which  is  constantly 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  place,  as  distin- 
miished  from  an  emdemir  disease,  which  prevails  widely 
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Section  of  a  Plum. 

1  Epicarp,  or  outer 
skill  ;  '•  Sarcocarp.  or 
flci-hy  r'art  ;  c  Endo- 
curp.  Slone,  or  Puta- 
meu  i  d  Seed,  or  Ker- 
nel. 


at  some  one  tTmeroVperiodic.aUy',  and  from  a  sporadic 
-     'lich  a  few  instances  occur  now  and  then. 
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disease,  of  which  a  few  instances  occur  now 
En-dem'lC,  n.     {3Ied.)  An  endemic  disease. 
Fear,  which  is  an  endiiaic  latent  in  every  human  heart,  some- 
times  lises  into  an  epidemic.  *'■  J'-  ."<;"'" 

En-dem'lo-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  endemic  manner. 
En-dem'1-ol'o-gy  (5n-d8iu'I-6l'6-jJ),  n. 
which  treats  of  endemic  affections. 

En-den'i-za'Uon  (en-dSn'I-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
naturalizing.     [iJ.]  rni.i 

En-den'lze  (Sn-dSn'iz),  v.  t.    To  endemzen.    [Oos.] 
En-den'i-zen  (-I-z'n),  t'.  (.    [Vrei.  en- ->r  denizen.    Cf. 
Indenizen.]    To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  denizen ; 
to  naturalize.     [Obs.^  B.  Jonson. 

End'er  (Snd'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  makes 
an  end  of  something ;  as,  the  ender  of  my  life. 
En'der-mat'ls  (Sn'der.m.lt'Ik),  .7.     Endernuc. 
En-der'mlo   (Sn-der'mlk),   a.      [Gr.    kv  in   -|-   Sep^a 
skin.]    (Med.)  Acting  through  the  skin,  or  by  direct 
application  to  the  skin. 

Endermic  method,  that  in  which  the  medicine  enters 
the  system  through  tho  skin,  being  applied  either  to  the 
sound  skin,  or  to  the  surface  denuded  ot  the  cuticle  by  a 
blister.  _     .  ,        . 

En-der'mlc-al-ly  (-mT-k/j!-lJ),  adv.  By  the  endermic 
method;  as,  applied  ci!<;crMicuHv.  ,    . 

11  En'de-ron  (Sn'de-rBn),  71.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev  m  -f  6e- 
pos  skin.]    (.Inn/.)  The  deep  sensitive  and  vascular  layer 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  — En'de-ron'lc,  n- 
En-dl'a-demed  (Sn-di'a-dSmd),  n.     Diademed.      [E.\ 
En-di'a-per  (-per),  v.  t.    [See  Diapee.]  To  decorate 
witli  a  diaper  pattern. 
En-dlct'  (eii-dif),  V.  t.    Sec  Indict. 
En-dlct'ment  (-ment),  71.    See  Indictment. 
End'lng  (Snd'Ing),  71.     1.   Termination;    concludmg 
part ;  result ;  conclusion  ;  destruction  ;  death. 

2.  (tfrOM.)  The  flmal  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ;  the 
part  joined  to  the  stem.     See  3d  Case,  5. 
Ending  day,  day  of  death.  Chaucer. 

En-dite'  (5n-dit'),  r.  t.    See  Indite.  Sjicnser. 

En'dlve  (en'div),  71.  [F.  endive  (cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  & 
It.  endicia),  fr.  a  deriv.  of  L.  inlibus,  inti/bus,  endive.] 
(Bot.)  A  composite  herb  (Cichorium  Endivia).  Its 
finely  divided  and  much  curled  leaves,  when  blanched, 
are  used  for  salad. 
Wild  endive  (Bot.),  chicory  or  succory. 
End'less  (end'Ks),  a.      [AS.  cndeleis.     See  End.] 

1.  Without  end ;  having  no  end  or  conclusion  ;  perpet- 
ual ;  interminable ;  —  applied  to  length,  and  to  duration  ; 
as,  an  endless  line ;  endless  time ;  endless  bhss  ;  endless 
praise ;  endless  clamor. 

2.  Infinite  ;  excessive  ;  unlimited.  Shak. 

3.  Without  profitable  end;  fruitless;  unsatisfyliig. 
[/.'.]     "  All  loves  are  fm?(i-.M. "  Hian.d:Fl. 

4.  Void  of  design  ;  objectless  ;  as,  an  endless  pursuit. 
Endless  chain,  a  chain  which  is  made  continuous  by 

uniting  its  two  ends.  —  Endless  screw,  (ilech.)  bee  under 
Screw.  . 

Syii.— Eternal;  everlasting:  iiiterniinable  ;  infinite  ; 
unlimited  ;  incessant ;  perpetual ;  uninterrupted  ;  con- 
tinual; unceasuig;  unending;  boundless;  undying  ;  im- 
perisbalde. 

End'lOBS-ly,  adv.    In  an  endless  manner. 

End'less-ness,  n.     [AS.  endcleasmjs.'}    The  quality 

of   being  eu.llesH;   perpetuity.  r^r     .  -i 

Endlong'  (-lOng' ;  ll-l),  adv.  &  prep.  [Cf.  Alonq.] 
Lengthwise;  along.     [Archaic'] 

The  doors  were  all  of  adamnnts  eterue, 
1-clenched  overthwart  and  endtlouit 
With  iron  lough.  Cliaucer. 

He  pricketh  endrhmg  tho  large  space.  Chaucrr. 

To  thrust  the  raft  endlong  across  the  moat.     .Sir  11'.  Xeoll. 
End'most'  (-most'),  a.    Farthest ;  remotest ;  at  the 
verveiid.  .    Tijlnr. 

En'dO-  (.'iiM'-),  End-  (end-).  [Gr.  Iviov  within,  fr.  ei- 
in.  See  In.  I  A  coinliiuiiig  form  signifying  wiWin  /  as, 
cn'^'carp, '  7('/ngi'n,  f/f'/ociineiforni,  ciiifaspidean. 

En'dO-blast  (-blast),  n.  [i:vdo-  -f  -blast.]  (Biol.) 
Entolilast ;  cndoplast.     See  Nucleus. 

En'do-blOB'Uc  (-blSs'tTk),  a.    (Biol.)  Relating  to  tho 
endiiblast ;  .-w,  the  rmlohlasHe  layer. 
En'do-oar'dl-ac(-k;ir'dI-Ik),  (a.     1.   Pcrt.aining  to 
En'dO-oar'dl-al  (-kiir'ilT-ul),    (      the  endocardium. 
2.  I.ti'd.)  s.alrd  or  generated  within  the  heart;  as, 
rndocardiat  inurniurB. 


II  En'do-car-dl'tls    (Sn'do-kar-di'tis),   n. 
-itis. ]    (,Vf''/. J  luUummatiou  of  the 
endocardium. 

II  En'do-oar'dl-nm  (-kiir'dr-am), 
71.  [NX-.,  fr.  Gr.  iviov  within  + 
KapiM  heart.]  (^7ia(.)  The  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavitieB  of  the 
heart. 

En'do-carp  (Sn'do-fa'drp),  n. 
[Endo-  -f  Gr.  KopTrds  fruit :  cf  F. 
enducarpe.']  (Bot)  The  inner 
layer  of  a  ripeued  or  fructified 
ovary. 

En'do-chon'dxal  (-kou'drol),  a. 
[E7ido-  +  Gr.  ^6v5pos  cartilage] 
{Phi/siol.)  Growing  or  developing 
witliiu  cartilage  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
developing  bone. 

En'da-chrome  (5n'do-krom),  71.  [Endo-  -)-  Gr.  xpaiM" 
color.]  (Bot.)  The  coloring  matter  within  the  cells  of 
plants,  whether  green,  red,  yellow,  or  any  other  color. 

En-dOC'trine  (Sn-dok'trln),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  4-  doc- 
trine.] To  teach  ;  to  indoctrinate.  [Obs.]  Donne. 
En'do-cyst  (-dS-sTst),  n.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  KiiuTis  bladder, 
a  hag.]  (Zool.)  The  inner  layer  of  the  ceUs  of  Bryozoa. 
En'dO-derm  (Sn'do-derm),  71.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  iepfxa 
skui.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  inner  layer  of  the  skin  or  integu- 
ment of  an  animal,  (b)  The  innermost  layer  of  the  blas- 
toderm and  the  structures  derived  from  it ;  the  hypo- 
blast ;  tlie  entoblast.  See  Illust.  of  Ectoderm. 
En'do-der'mal  (-dei'mul),  1  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertam- 
En'dO-der'mlc  (-mik),  )  ing  to  the  endoderm. 
II  En'do-dcr'mls  (-mis),  71.  [NL.  See  Endodeem.] 
(Bot.)  A  layer  of  cells  forming  a  kind  of  cuticle  inside 
of  the  proper  cortical  layer,  or  surrounding  an  individual 
fibrovascular  bundle.                                      r  r-    ,        >     r, 

En-dog'a-mous  (en-d5g'a-mus),  a.  [Endo-  -f-  (jr. 
■yijios  marriage.]  MaiTyiug  within  the  same  tribe;  — 
opposed  to  exogamous.  . 

En-dog'a-my  (-mj),  "■  Marriage  only  within  the 
tribe  •  a  custom  reitricting  a  man  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife  to  the   tribe  to  wluch  be  belongs ;  — opposed  to 


erogamy.  ^„    ,  ,    w 

En'd'o-gen  (Sn'dS-j5n),  n.  [Endo-  -)-  -gen:  cf.  F. 
endogene.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  mcreases  in  size  by 
internal  growth  and  elongation  at  the  sumnut,  havmg 
the  wood  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  threads,  irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  diameter,  not  tornimg 
annual  layers,  and  with  no  distinct  pith.  The  leaves  of 
the  endogens  have,  usually,  parallel  veins,  their  flowers 
are  mostly  in  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  parts, 
and  their  embryos  have  but  a  single  cotyledon,  with  the 
first  leaves  alternate.  The  endogens  constitute  one  of 
the  great  primary  classes  of  plants,  and  include  all  palms, 
true  lilies,  grasses,  rushes,  orchids,  the  banana,  pine- 
apple, etc.    See  Exogen.  , 

II  En'do-gen'e-sis  (-j8n'e-sis),  n.  [Endo-  -t-  genesis.] 
(Biol.)  Eiidogeny. 
En'do-ge-net'lc  (-je-n5t'Tk),  a.  (Biol.)  Endogenous. 
En-dog'e-nous  (Sn-dBj'e-uiSs),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Increas- 
ing by  internal  grow-th  and  elongation  at  the  summit,  in- 
stead of  externally,  and  haviiig  no  distinction  of  pith, 
wood,  and  bark,  as  the  rattan,  the  palm,  the  cornstalk. 

2.  (Biol.)  Originating  from  within ;  increasing  by  in- 
ternal growth. 

EndosenouB  multiplication  (iJioM,  a  method  ot  cell  for- 
mation, seen  ill  cells  Imviiig  a  cell  wall.  The  nucleus  aild 
protoplasm  divide  into  two  distinct  masses;  these  in 
turn  become  di%ided  and  subdivided,  each  division  be- 
coming a  new  cell,  until  finally  the  orieinal  cell  wall  is 
ruptured  and  the  new  cells  are  liberated  isee  Segmenta- 
tion, and  nhist.  of  Cell  Divitimi,  under  Division).  This 
mode  of  growth  is  characteristic  of  many  forms  of  cells, 
both  anim.il  and  vegetable. 

En-dog'e-nous-ly,  adr.     By  endogenous  growth. 
En-dog'e-J»y  (-ny),  n.     [See  Endogenebis.]    (Btol.) 
Growth  from  within  ;  multiplication  of  cells  by  endoge- 
nous division,  as  in  tie  development  of  one  or  more  cells 
in  the  interior  of  a  parent  cell. 

En'dOg-nath  (Sn'dBg-nilth),  71.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  ■yxaSot 
the  jaw]  (Zo'vl.)  The  inner  or  principal  bninch  of  the 
or.nl  apni  iid.iges  of  Crustacea.    See  Maxilla. 

En-dog'na-thal  (en-dog'ua-thol),  a.  (Zo'Ol.)  Pertain- 
ing til  ttie  eiuiogliatli. 

En'do-lymph  (en'dS-lTmf),  71.  [Endo-  -\-  hjmph  :  ct. 
F.  endrliioiyhe.']  (Anat.)  The  watery  fluid  contained  m 
the  iiiiiuliniiious  Labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

En'do-Iym-phan'gl-al  (-ITm-fSu'jI-nl),  a.  [Erido-  -|- 
;i;iii;,/i(ra<;/<i;.l  (Anat.)  Within  a  lymphatic  vessel. 
"  Endo-lym-phat'lo  (-filt'ik),  a.  [Endo-  -i-  lym- 
phatic ]  (^l>ia(.)  (")  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  endo- 
lyinph;  as,  thc<'7irfo/!/ni;i/i"'ic  duct,  (b)  Within  a  lym- 
phatic vessel ;  endolynilihangial. 

En-dome'  (I'li-dom'),  r.  t.    To  cover  as  with  a  dome. 

I!  En'dO-me-trt'fls  (5n'dS-me-trT'tTs),  71.  [NL.  See 
Endometiiium,  and  -ITls.]     (3Ied.)  Inliammation  of  the 

f,  En'do-me'trJ-um  (-iiiJ'trT-rmi),  71.  [NL,,  fr.  Gr.  e-i-- 
Sov  witliiii  -I-  /.i>(Tpo  the  womb.]  (Anat.)  Tlie  niembrano 
lining  the  inner  surface  ot  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

En'dO-morph  (8n'dS-mort),  71.  [Endo-  -f  Gr.  (lopifij 
form  1  (.Vii/.i  A  ciysUl  ot  one  species  inclosed  within 
one  of  another,  as  one  of  rutile  inclosed  in  quartz. 

1: En'do-my'si-um  (iSu'dS-mTrii'I-uin),  ii.  NL.,  fr  Gr^ 
Mov  within  -(-  m5s  a  muscle.]  (Anat.)  '1110  delicate 
bauds  of  connective  tissue  interspersed  among  muscular 
fibers.  ,.  ,     n       • 

II  En'do-nen'ri-um  (-nu'rl-rim),  n.  ,lNI'.,fr;Gr  .1- 
Sov  within  -I-  i-iepoe  a  sinew,  nerve.]  lAnat.)  The  doh- 
cate  bands  ot  eoiiiiectivo  tissue  among  nerve  fibers. 

En'dO-par'a-slte  (-pitr'il-sit),  n.  [Endo-  -f  parasite.] 
(Zool.)  Any  parasite  wliich  lives  in  tho  internal  organs 
ot  an  animal,  as  tho  ta)iewiirms,  Trieliina,  etc.  ;  —  op- 
posed to  ectoparasite.  See  EntozoOn.  —  En'do-par'a- 
Slflc  (-sTt'Tk),  a.  
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II  Kn'dO-phlce'um  (en/do-flB'um),  n.  [NL,,  fr.  Gr.  evSov 
witliiii  I  i/jArjtos  bark.]  {But.)  Thu  iiiuur  layer  of  thu 
bark  of  tii-uH. 

II  En'dO-phrag'ma  (5n/d6-friSK''in4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
^v^ov  -\-  •ppciyfjia  a  feuce.]  {ZouL)  A  cJiitiiioUB  Btruiitiiro 
abovo  tlie  iii-rvtni.sci>rJ  in  the  tliorax  of  <:tjftaiiiCruNtacL'a. 

En'do-phrag'mal  (-mulj,  a.    (iTw/.j  of  or  pcrtaiuing 

to  tlie  t'liiloplira^'iua. 

En-dOph'yl-lOUS  (en-JCf'Tl-lus  or  GuMt-fTl'lus),  a. 
{/■Sn<!o-  4-  ^iy-  'l>v\\ov  leaf.]  {li'ot.)  WrapiJcd  up  witliin 
H  Ifiii  or  Hlicatli. 

En'do-plaam  (unMu-plSz'm),  v.    {Kndo-  -\-  Gr.  TrAa- 

<r/xa  aiiytliiiit;  luinied  or  molded.]  {Bwi.)'£i\.G  protoplabiii 
in  tlie  iiiteri'ii-  of  a  pell. 

I'  En'dO-plas'ma  (-plSz'ma),  v.  [NL.  See  Kndo- 
PLASM.J     {liii'l.)  Same  as  Entu1'L.\sm  and  Enuosarc. 

En'dO-plast  (plist),  n.  {Endv--\-Qv.  nXdaativ  to 
form.]     (Jiial.)  See  Nucleus. 

II  En'do-plas'tl-ca  t-nlSs'tl-kA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
■ivSov  witliin  -j-  jrAaoTiKos  jda.-itiir.]  {Zoo! .)  A  group  of 
Rliizopodfi  havin^i  a  distinct  nucleus,  as  tho  amtcba, 

En'do-plas'tUle  (-tul ;  iar»),  n.  [A  dim.  fr.  endo-  + 
<3r.  jrAacro-ti.i' to  mold.^  {Biol.)  Seo  Nucleolus. 

II  En^'dO-pleU'ra  (-plu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  tr.  Gr.  evBov  witliin 
-|-  irAeupa  rib,  side.  See  Pleura.]  {Bot.)  The  inner 
toatiuR  of  a  seed.    See  Teomen. 

Endo-pleu'rlte  (-ilt),  n.  [Endo-  -f  Gr.  n\€vp6v  a 
rib.]  (Z"'/. )  liir  portion  of  each  apodeme  developed 
irom  tlie  iiiti-Mpiiin-ral  membrane  in  certain  cruiitaceaiis. 

En-dop'o-dlte  (eii-dop'6-dlt),  n.  lB:n<lo- -}- Gr.  ■nov<:, 
■noSo';,  a  toot.]  {Zool.)  The  internal  or  principal  branch  of 
the  loriimotivcappemlacea  of  Crustacea.   See  Maxilliped. 

II  En' do-rhl'za  (6uM6-ri'za),  n. ;  pi.  Kndorhiz.e  (-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev6ov  within  -|-  pt'C'^  root.]  {Bot.)  Any 
luonocotyledonous  plant ;  —  bo  named  because  many 
uionocotyledons  have  an  endorhizal  embryo. 

S;^#^  EntUiihiza  was  proposed  by  Richard  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  term  ciflorje?!,  and  rrnrliit't  as  a  substitute 
for  till'  term  cioijcn;  but  they  have  not  been  generally 
adopted. 

En'dO-rhl'zal  C-zf/1),      )a.     {Bot.)  Having  the  radicle 
En'dO-rhl'ZOUS  (-zus),  )      of  the  embryo  sheatlicd  by 
the  cotyledon,  through  wliich  the  embryo  bursts  in  ger- 
mination, as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants. 

£n-dorse'  (eu-d8r.s'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Endorsed 
^-dorst') ;  /».  pr.  *t  vb.  n.  Kndorsino.]  [Formerly  <7(- 
dosse,  fr.  F.  nulosser  to  put  on  the  back,  to  endorse  ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -|-  dos  back,  L.  dnrsiun.  See  Dorsal, 
and  of.  Indorse.]    Same  as  Indorse. 

E^^  Both  endorse  and  indorse  are  used  by  good 
"writers;  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  more  general  use  of 
indorse  aud  its  derivatives  indorseey  iiidorser,  and  indorse- 

inent. 

E7I-dorse^  n.  {Her.)  A  subordinnry,  resembling  the 
pale,  but  of  one  fourtli  its  widtli  (according  to  some 
■writers,  one  cij^'htli). 

En'dor-see'  (.eirdSr-se'),  n.    Same  as  Indorsee. 

En-dorse'mant  (5n-d5rs'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  endosse- 
■merit.  ]     Same  as  Indorsement. 

En-dors'er  (-?r),  n.     Same  as  Indorser. 

En'dO-sarc  (Sn'do-siirk),  n.  [Bndo-  -\-  Gr.  (rdp^, 
■aapKoq,  riesh.]  {Biol.)  The  semifluid,  granular  interior 
cf  certain  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  inner  layer  of 
£arcode  in  the  amoeba ;  eutoplasm  ;  endoplasma. 

En'do-SCOpe  (gn'dj-skop),  n.  [Endo-  +  -scope.'] 
iMrd.)  An  in.strument  for  examining  the  interior  of  the 
rectum,  the  urt.-thra,  aud  the  bladder. 

En-d03'C0-py  (5u-d5s'ko-py),  n.  {Med.)  The  art  or 
proch-.-s  <<i  i-xLuniuiug  by  means  of  the  endoscope. 

En  do  skel'e-tal  (6n'd6-skel'o-t(a),  a.  {Anat.)  Per- 
tainiiiL,'  to,  or  lounected  with,  tho  eudoskeleton  ;  as,  en- 
■do.sk.l'i'tl  iiiu.sclrs. 

Endo-skel'e-ton  (-tun),  n.  [Endo-  -f  skclelon.'] 
{A-iniit.)  The  buny,  cartilaginous,  or  other  internal  frame- 
work of  an  animal,  as  distinguislied  from  the  exoskeleton. 

En'dOS-mom'e-ter  (Su'dSz-mom'e-ter  or  Su'dos-),  jr. 
[Endosinu.-ir  -j-  -meter.]  {Fhiixirs)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  or  amount  of  endo.-imotic  action. 

En-dos'mo-met'ric  i;Sn-d«5z mi-met'rTk  or  6n-dos'-), 
«.  Pertaining  to,  or  designed  for,  the  measurement  of 
-endo.'^moti.;  a'tion. 

En'dos-mose'  (eu'd5z-mos'  or  en'dSs-),  1  n.     [NL.  en- 

Endos-mo'sis  (-mG'sTs).  (      dosmosis., 

-fr.  Gr.  ^vhov  within  -\-  ojo-mo?  a  thrusting,  impulsion,  fr. 
^Belv  to  push  :  cf.  F.  endosmose.]  (Pl/y.fiv.-:)  The  trans- 
mission of  a  tliiid  or  gas  from  without  inward  in  the 
plu'iionienn,  or  by  the  process,  of  osmose. 

En'dOS-mos'inlc  (-mOs'nuk),  a.     Endosraotic. 

En'dOS-mot'lc  (-mot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  endos- 
mo.se  ;  of  the  nature  of  endosmose  ;  osmotic,    forprnter. 

En'do-sperm  (enMo-sperm),  n.  {Endo-  -f-  Gr.  a-T^ip^a. 
seed.]  {But.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed  ;  — limited  byre- 
cent  writers  to  that  formed  within  the  embryo  sac. 

En'do-sper'mic  (-sper'mlk),  n.  {Bot.)  Relating  to, 
accompanied  by,  or  containing,  endosperm. 

En'dO-spore(enMo-spor),  7i.  lEndo- -[•  spore.']  {Bot.) 
Tlie  thin  imier  loat  of  certain  spores. 

En  do-spor'ous  (-spor'iis),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
spores  contained  in  a  case  ;  —  applied  to  fungi. 

En-dOSB' *,''"-d5s' ;  115),  r.  t.  [F.  nidosser.  See  En- 
dorse.] To  put  upon  the  back  or  outside  of  anytliim:; 
—  the  older  spelling  of  en'ioise.     [Oft.c,]  Spensrr. 

En-dOS'te-al  (en-d6s'te-al),  a.  (Physiol.)  Relating  to 
endostosis  ;  as,  endosteal  ossification. 

En^dO-Ster^nlte  (Sn/do-ster'nlt),  n.  [Endo-  -f  ster- 
uitm.]  (Zo<H.)  The  pait  of  each  apudeme  derived  from 
the  intensternal  membrane  in  Crustacea  and  insects. 

II  En-dOS'te-um  (Sn-d5s'te-iam),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fv- 
Sou  -f*  otTTeov  a  bone.]  (Anat.)  TJie  layer  of  vascidar 
coimective  tissue  lining  the  medidlary  cavities  of  bone, 

'I  En-dOStO-ma  (^n-dSs'to-ma),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  c'l'Soi/ 
■^vithin  -\-  o-TOiua,  -aTos,  the  mouth.]  (Zool.)  A  plate 
which  supports  the  labrum  in  certain  Cruetacex 


EnMo-stome   (5n'do-stom),   n.      [See    Endostoma.] 

1.  (But.)  'I'he  foiiinieu  or  pasbago  through  the  inner 
integument  of  an  ovule.  Gray. 

2.  {ZoiJl.)  An  cn-lo.stoma. 

En'dos-to'sis  ir-n  .ir).-,-to'HTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Kndo-, 
and  OsTosis.]  {Bhy.siid.)  A  procesh  of  bono  formation 
in  which  osuitication  takes  pliicu  within  tho  subatancc  of 
the  cartilage. 

En'dO-style  (en'do-stil),  n.  [Endo-  -|-  Gr.  (ttvAo?  a 
pillar.]  (Zool.)  A  fold  of  the  endoderm,  which  projects 
into  tilt;  blood  (Mvity  of  ascidians.     Sec;  Tunicata. 

II  En'dO-the'ca  (-thCka),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  vvSov 
within  -f  OiiKrj  a  case,  box,  fr.  riOewai  to  place.]  {Zool.) 
The  tissue  which  partially  lilLs  the  interior  of  the  inter- 
septal  chambers  of  most  madreporarian  corals.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  serirs  of  nbliipie  trauverae  septa,  one 
above  another.  —  En'dO-the'cal  (-kf/l),  n. 

llEn'do-the'cl-um  (-.shi-nm  or  -sl-ilm),  n.  [NL.  See 
Enoothkca.J     (Hot.)  Tin-  inner  linitig  of  an  anther  ceil. 

Endo-theai-al  (I'nMu-thii'lT-ul),  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  or 
relating  to,  eniiothelium. 

II  En^do-theli-um  (-Tim),  n.;  pi.  Endothelia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tVfioi'  witliin  -|  OvjAiJ  nipple.]  (Anul.)  Tlio 
thin  epithelium  lining  the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
serous  cavities.     See  J'J'ITUELIUM. 

En'do-theloid  (-thr'h.id),  «.  {Endothelium  +  -aid.] 
{Anat.)  Like  endothelium. 

En'dO-thO'rax  (-tho'raks),  n.  {Endo-  -\-  thorax.] 
(Zo'ul.)  An  internal  process  of  the  sternal  plates  in  the 
thorax  of  insects. 

En-dow'  (5n-dou'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Endowed 
(-doud') ;  p.  7?''.  &■  il'-  -t>.  Endowing.]  [OF.  cudouer ; 
I>ref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  F.  duuer  to  endow,  L.  dotarr.  See 
boWER,  and  cf.  '2d  Endue.]  1.  To  furnish  with  money  or 
its  equivalent,  asa  permanent  fund  for  support ;  to  make 
pecuniary  provision  for  ;  to  settle  an  income  upon ;  es- 
pecially, to  furnish  with  dower ;  as,  to  endow  a  wife ; 
to  endow  a  public  institution. 

Kndoiiiii'j  hos|)ituIs  and  almshoiisos.     /.'/i.  .^tiUiuriJh't. 

2.  To  enrich  or  fnrnisii  with  anytliing  of  the  nature  of 
a  gift  (as  a  quality  or  faculty) ;  —  followed  by  vith,  rarely 
by  o/;  as,  man  is  endowed  by  bis  Maker  with  reason ; 
to  endow  with  privileges  or  benefits. 

En-dow'er  (-er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  endouairer.  See 
Dower,  Endow.]     To  endow.     {Oh.t.]  Waterhouse. 

En-dOW'er,  v.     One  wlio  endows. 

En-dOW'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bestowing  a 
dower,  fund,  or  permanent  provision  for  support. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  a  person  or  an 
institution  ;  property,  fund,  or  revenue  permanently  ap- 
propriated to  any  object ;  as,  the  eiidowment  of  a  church, 
a  hospital,  or  a  college. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  upon  the  person 
or  mind  ;  gift  of  nature ;  accomplishment ;  natural  ca- 
pacity ;  talents ;  —  usually  in  the  plural, 

Ilis  eurly  endowments  had  fitted  him  for  the  work  lie  was 
to  d.i.  /.  7>ri!^r. 

!l  Eu'dO-ZO^a  (gn'do-zo'a),  V.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tcSoc 
within  -{-  ^Mov  an  animal.]     {Zool.)  Sec  Entozoa. 

En-drudge'  (^n-driij'),  ?'.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  drudge.] 
To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of.     [0^.^.]  Bp,  Hall. 

En-due'  (en-dii'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  ENDUED  (-dud') ; 
p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Enduing.]  [L.  indnerc,  prob.  confused 
with  E.  endow.    See  Indue.]     To  invest.  Latham. 

Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jenitialem,  until  ye  he  aitlurd  with 
pnMiT  from  on  hit,'h.  Luk<:  xxiv.  ■!!'. 

KikI'w  them  .  .  .  with  heavenly  gifts.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

En-due',  v.  t.   An  older  spelling  of  Endow.    Tillotson. 

En-due'nient(-ment),  n.    Act  of  enduing  ;  induement. 

En-dur'a-ble  (en-dur'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  endurable. 
See  Endure.]  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne;  suf- 
feraljle.    Mnciudny.  —  En-dur'a-ble-ness.  n. 

En-dur'a-bly,  o'dr.     in  an  enduiable  manner. 

En-dur'ance  (Sn-diir'^nis),  71.  [Cf.  0I'\  end'trance. 
See  Endure.]  1.  A  state  or  quality  of  lasting  or  dura- 
tion ;  lastiugness  ;   contiiuiance. 

Shirriii;;  with  an  evasive  ari?;wer  the  question  concerning  the 
eii'liimucc  of  his  own  iiot-sc^sioii.  Sir  H'.  S<-"tr. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  suffering  ;  a  continuing  imder 
paiu  or  distress  without  resistance,  or  without  being 
overcome  ;  sufferance  ;  patience. 

Their  fortitude  was  mnst  admirable  in  their  patience  and 
en.' I II n Dice  of  all  evils,  of  j>ain  and  of  death-       Str  )('.  Temple. 

Syii.  —  Suffering ;  patience;  fortitude;  resignation. 

En-dur'ant  (-ant),  a.  Capable  of  enduring  fatigue, 
pain,  hunger,  etc. 

Tlic  it»ex  is  a  remarkably  endurant  animal.     J.  <7.  Wood. 

En-dure'  (en-dur').  V.  i.  [imp.  A"  p.  p.  Endured 
(-durd') ;  p.  pr.  X-  vb.  n.  Enduring  (-dur'YngV]  [F.  *■;/- 
dnrer  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f  dnrer  to  last.  See  Dure,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Indurate.]  1.  To  continue  in  tlie  same  state 
without  perishinc  ;  to  last ;  to  remain. 

Tlipir  verdure  stitl  pixhin:  .9/mi. 

lie  shall  hold  it  [his  house]  fast,  but  it  shall  not  mihire. 

dnh  viii.  1.5. 

2.  To  remain  firm,  as  under  trial  or  siiftering  :  to 
suffer  patiently  or  without  yielding ;  to  bear  up  under 
adversity  ;  to  hold  out. 

Can  thine  heart  ewhirr.  or  ean  thine  hands  be  strong  in  the 
days  that  I  shall  deal  witli  tlii-e  ?  Bzek:  xxii.  14. 

En-dure',  v.  t.  1.  To  remain  firm  under  ;  to  sustain  ; 
to  undergo ;  to  support  without  breaking  or  yielding  ; 
as,  metals  endure  a  certain  degree  of  heat  without  melt- 
ing ;  to  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Hoth  were  of  shining  stocl.  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  stri)kfs  ii(  two  such  arms  mdurc.    Bi-yden. 
2.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer  without  opposition 
or  witliout  sinking  imder  the  pressure  or  affliction;  to 
bear  up  under ;  to  put  up  with  ;  to  tolerate. 

I  will  m.  ]i>n):cr  en  I  Ittrr  it.  .'^kak.  , 

Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake.    2  T"!*?).  ii.  10. 
How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  eliall  come  unto  mv 
people  ?  Esthtr  viii.  6. 


3.  To  harden  ;  to  toughen  ;  to  make  hardy.     [06».] 

.Matily  InnbH  •mdur'^d  with  little  ease,        Sp.tifcr. 
Syn.  —  To  hut ;  remain ;  continue ;  abide ;  bear ;  brook ; 
avibmit  to  ;  suller. 

En-dure'ment  (En-dur'mcnt),  n.  £Cf.  OF.  endure- 
jnvnt.]     Endurance.     {Ob^.]  kouth. 

En-dur'er  (-Srj,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  endurea 
or  lasts  ;  one  who  bears,  Hutlcrs,  or  sustains. 

En-dur'lng,  n.  Lasting  ;  durable  ;  long-suffering  ;  as, 
an  enditrin'j  disiiosition.  "  A  bettrrand  an  endurina  sub- 
stance.' Jlrb.  X.  :'A.  —  En-dur'lng-ly,  adv.  T.  Ar- 
nold. —  En-dur'lng-ness,  ?'. 

End'waysM.'i.d'wa/-'j,  t  r/f/r.    1,   On   end;  erectly; 

End'wise  (end'wiy.),       (      in  an  upright  poEition. 

2.  With  the  end  forward. 

II  En'dy-ma  (f-n'dl-mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eVSu/ia  a  gar- 
ment.]    (Anat.)  See  Kpbndyma. 

II  En'dy-stS  (en'dT-sT^j,  n.  ;  pi.  Endvses  f-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ti/fiucrts  a  putting  on,  fr.  tvavnv  to  put  on.] 
(Biol.)  Tlie  act  of  develojjing  a  new  coat  of  liair,  anew 
set  of  feathers,  scales,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  ecdysis. 

En'e-catO  (en't-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  enecatns,  p.  p.  of  ene- 
care;  e  out,  utterly  -f  necare  to  kilLJ  Xo  kill  off  ;  to 
destroy.     [Oi.v.]  Harvey. 

E-ne'ld  (t-ne'id  or  e'nS-Td),  n.  Same  as  .£neid. 
^En'e-ma  (5n'e-mA  or  £-iie'ni4),  n.  /  pi.  L.  Enemata 
(c-nGm'i-ti).  [L.  tneniOy  Gr.  «V(^ia,  fr.  cVitVai  to  send 
in;  w  in  -j-  teVat  to  send.]  (Med.)  An  injection,  or 
clyster,  thrown  into  the  rectum  as  a  medicine,  or  to  im- 
part nourishment.  Jlohlyn. 

En'e-my  (Gn'e-my),  n.;  pi.  Enemies  (-mTz).  [OF. 
enemi,  F.  ejinemi.,  from  L.  inimicus;  in-  (negative)  -f* 
amicus  friend.  See  Amicable,]  One  hostile  to  another; 
one  who  hates,  and  desires  or  attempts  the  injury  of,  an- 
other ;  a  foe;  an  adversary;  as,  an  enemy  of  or  to  a 
person  ;  an  enemy  to  truth,  or  to  falsehood. 

To  all  gond  he  nttmii  wa»  ttill.  Spfnu-r. 

I  Boy  until  yon,  I,..ve  your  cneniiett.       3futt.  v.  44. 

The  enemy  (Mil.),  the  hostile  force.  In  this  sense  it  Ib 
construed  with  the  verb  and  pronoun  eitlier  in  the  singu- 
lar or  tho  plural,  but  more  commonly  in  the  singular ;  as, 
we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  ours  or  they  are  ours. 

It  wns  difficult  in  hucIi  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was 
impiis.-,ibk'  U>  drive  him  tit  buy.  Jlucaulay. 

Syn.— Foe;  antagonist ;  opponent.    See  Ad\'EBSABY. 

En'e-my,  «.     Hostile;  inimical.     [Obs.] 
They  .  .  .  every  day  grow  mure  cnrmy  to  Gi>d.  Jrr.  Taylor. 

En-epl-der'nilc  (en-ei)'I-der'mTk),  a.  [Pref.  en-  (Gr. 
ew)  +  epidermic.]  (Mrd.)  Applied  to  the  skin  without 
friction  ;  —  said  of  medieinea. 

En'er-get'ic  (6n'er-ji-t'Tk),  )  a.     [Gr.    efcpyTjTiKos,  fr. 

En-'er-get'lc-al  (-T-kf/l),  f  iyepyeli/  to  work,  be 
active,  fr.  ei'tpyd?  active.  See  Energy.]  1.  Having 
energy  or  energies  ;  ijossessing  a  capacity  for  vigorous 
action  or  for  exerting  force  ;  active.  '*  A  Being  eternally 
energetic.''''  O'reir. 

2.  Exhibiting  energy ;  operating  with  force,  vigor, 
and  effect ;  forcible ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  as,  energetic 
measures ;  energetic  laws. 

Syn.  —  Forcible  ;  powerful ;  efBcacious  ;  potent ;  vig- 
orous ;  effective ;  strenuous. 

— En'er-get'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  En'er-get'lc-al-ness,  n. 

£n''er-get'lcs  (-Tk.s),  n.  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  governing  the  physical  or  mechanical, 
in  di.stinction  from  the  vital,  forces,  and  winch  compre- 
hends the  consideration  and  general  investigation  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  forces  concerned  in  physical  phenom- 
ena.    [/'.] 

En-cr'gic  (en-er'jTkJ,  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  f^nergiqiie.]    1.  In 

En-er'glc-al  (-jl-kal),  J  a  state  of  action ;  acting ; 
operating. 

2.  Having  energy  or  great  power  ;  energetic. 

The  energic  faculty  that  we  call  will.     Blacku:  Mag. 

En'er-gize  (6n'er-jiz),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Energized 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Energizing  (-ji'zTug).]  [From 
Energv.]  To  use  strength  in  action  ;  to  act  or  operate 
with  force  or  vigor ;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

Of  all  men  it  is  true  that  they  feel  and  energize  first,  they  re- 
flect and  judge  afterwards.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

En'er-glze,  v.  t.  To  give  strength  or  force  to ;  to  make 
active  ;  to  alacrity  ;  as,  to  eiiergize  the  will. 

En'er-gi'zer  (-ji'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
gives  energy,  or  acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

En'er-gi'zing  (-zTng),  a.  Capable  of  imparting  or 
exercising  energy. 

Those  nobler  e.^ercises  of  energizing  love.    Bp.  Horsley. 

En^er-gU'men  (Su'er-gu'mgu),  n.  [L,  energnme- 
7WS,  fr.  Gr.  iuepyovfj-euos  possessed  by  an  e%il  spirit,  from 
evepyetv  :  cf.  F.  energiimene.  See  Energetic]  (EccL 
Antifp)  One  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit :  a  demoniac. 

En'er-gy  (Sn'er-jJ).  71.;  pi.  Energies  (-jTz).  [F. 
energie,  LL.  eiiergia.,  fr.  Gr.  kvipyeia,  fr.  ci'tpyos  active  ; 
f.v  in  +  epyoi'  work.  See  In,  and  Work.]  1.  Internal 
or  inherent  power ;  capacity  of  acting,  operating,  or 
producing  an  effect,  whether  exerted  or  not ;  as,  men 
possessing  energies  may  suffer  them  to  lie  inactive. 

The  great  energUs  of  nature  arc  known  to  us  only  by  their 
effects.  Paiey. 

2.  Power  efficiently  and  forcibly  exerted ;  vigorouB  or 
effectual  operation  ;  as,  tho  energy  of  a  magistrate. 

3.  Strength  of  expression  ;  force  of  utterance ;  power 
to  impress  the  mind  and  arouse  the  feelings  ;  life ;  spirit ; 
—  said  of  speech,  language,  words,  style ;  as,  a  style 
full  of  energy. 

4.  {Physir.':)  Capacity  for  performing  work. 

p:^=*  The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  is  the  energy  it  has 
in  virtue  of  being  in  motion.  It  is  measured  by  one  half 
of  the  product  of  the  mass  of  each  element  of  tlie  body 
nndtiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  element, 
relative  to  some  given  body  or  point.  The  available  ki- 
netic energy  of  a  material  system  uneonneeted  with  any 
other  system  is  that  energy  which  is  due  to  the  motions 
of  the  parts  of  the  system  relative  to  its  center  of  mass. 
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The  potential  energy  of  a  body  or  system  is  that  energy 
whicn  is  not  kinetic  ;  —  energy  due  to  configuration.  Ki- 
netic tntrgy  is  sometimes  called  actual  energy.  Kinttic 
e*ier<jij  is  exemplified  iu  the  vis  viva  of  movmg  bodies, 
in  heat,  electric  currents,  etc.  ;  potential  ejuruy,  in  a 
bent  spring,  or  a  body  subpended  a  given  distance  above 
the  earth  and  acted  ou  by  gravity. 

Accomulation,  Conservation,  Correlation,  ntxl  Degradation, 
of  energy,  etc.  (Physics)  See  under  Accumulation,  CoN- 

SRKVATION,  COEEELATION,  etC. 

Syn.  —  Force  ;  power ;  potency  ;  vigor  ;  strength  ; 
spirit ;  efficiency  ;  resolution. 

E-ner'vate  (e-ner'vat  or  en'Sr-vat),  v.  t.  [i>«p.  &  p. 
p.  Enervated  (-v£-tSd  or  -va'tSd) ;  p.  jir.  &  vb.  n.  Ener- 
vating.] [L.  enerratus,  p.  p.  of  enen'are,  fr.  niervis 
neri-eless,  weak;  e  out -\- ne reus  nerve.  See  Nerve.] 
To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  strength,  or  courage  ;  to  ren- 
der feeble  or  impotent ;  to  make  effeminate ;  to  impair 
the  moral  powers  of.  Bacon. 

A  man  .  .  .  enervated  by  licentiousness.      Mucaulay. 
And  rhyme  began  t"  enervate  poetry.  JJnjden. 

Syn.  — To  weaken;  enfeeble;  unner^-e  ;  debilitate. 

E-ner'vate  (-vSt),  a.  [L.  eyien-atus^  p.  p.]  Weak- 
ened; weak;  without  strencth  or  force.  Pope. 

En' er-va'tion  (?n  er-va'.slmu),  n.  [h.  enervntio:  cf. 
F.  enervation.^  1.  The  act  of  weakening,  or  reducing 
etreiietli. 

2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy.     Bacon. 

E-ner'va-tlve  (e-uer'va-ttv),  a.  Having  power,  or  a 
tendency-,  to  enervate  ;  weakening.     [7?.] 

E-nerve'  (e-nerv'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  enerver.  See  Ener- 
vate.]    To  weaken ;  to  enervate.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

E-nerv'OUS  (e-ner'vus),  a.  [L.  ettervis,  eiiervus.^ 
Lacking,' nerve  or  force  ;  enervated.     [A*.] 

En-fam'ish  (?n-f3m'Tsh),  r.  t.     To  famish  ;  to  starve. 

En-fect'  (6n-f6kt'),  a.  [See  Infect,  a.]  Contami- 
nated with  iilecality.     [06.?.]  Chaucer. 

En-feeHsle  (Sn-fe'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Enfee- 
bled (-b'ld);  p.  pr.&vb.Ji.  Enfeebling  (-bling).]  [OF. 
enfebliry  enjeihiir ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  J'eble,  F.  j'aible, 
feeble.  See  Feeble.]  Io  make  feeble  ;  to  deprive  of 
strength ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of  ;  to  weaken  ; 
to  debilitate. 

ET\feebled  by  scanty  subsistence  and  excessive  toil,  I'rcscott. 
\  Syn.  —  To  weaktni ;  debilitate;  enervate. 

En-feeOsle-ment  (-meut),  n.  The  act  of  weakening; 
enervation  ;  weakness. 

En-fee1}ler  (-bier),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
weakens  or  makes  feeble. 

En-fee'blish,  v.  i.    To  enfeeble.     [06j.]        Holland. 

En-lel'oned  (?u-feFund),  a.  [Pref.  en- -\- felon  :  cf. 
OF.  en/elonner.^  Rendered  fierce  or  frantic.  [Obs.l^ 
'*  Like  one  enj'eloned  or  distraught."  Spenser. 

En-feoff'  (6n-fef' ;  see  Feoff,  '277),  v.  t,  [imp.  Sc  p. 
p.  Enfeoffed  (-fSft') ;  i^-  pf"-  &  vb.  7i.  Enfeoffing.] 
[Pref.  en- ■}■  feoff",  pef :  cf.  LL.  infeofare^  OF.  enfeffer, 
enfeofer.'\  1.  (Lau)  To  give  a  feud,  or  right  in  land, 
to  ;  to  invest  with  a  fief  or  fee  ;  to  invest  (any  one)  with  a 
freeholdestateby  the  process  of  feoffment.  Mozlei/dc  W. 

2.  To  give  in  vassalage  ;  to  make  subservient.     [Obs.J 
[The  king]  mfcojfed  liiniself  to  popularity.  ."ihaJ:. 

En-feoff^ment  (-ment),  n.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  en- 
feoffing. (&)  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  in- 
vested with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 

En-fes'ter  (5n-fes'ter),  v.  t.  To  fester.  \_Ohs.'\  *'  En- 
festered  sores."  Daries  {Holy  Roode). 

En-fet'ter  (Sn-f5t'ter),  v.  t.  To  bind  in  fetters;  to 
enchain.     ^^ Enfettered  to  her  love."  Shah. 

En-fe'ver  (5n-fe'ver),  r.  t.  [Pref.  en- ^  fever:  cf.  F. 
e7>Jievrer.'\     To  excite  fever  in.      [i?.]  A.  Seward. 

En-fierce'  (5n-fers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enfierced 
(-fersf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ENFiEaciNO  (-ler'sTng).]  To 
make  fierce.     [Obs-"]  Spe?is€r. 

En'fl-lade'  (Sn^T-lad';  277),  n.  [F.,  it.  en  filer  to 
thread,  go  through  a  street  or  square,  rake  with  shot; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-fil  thread.  See  File  a  row.]  1.  A 
line  or  straight  passage,  or  the  position  of  that  which 
lies  in  ft  straight  line.     [B.'\ 

2.  (Mil.)  A  firing  in  tlie  direction  of  the  length  of  a 
trench,  or  a  line  of  parapet  or  troops,  etc. ;  a  raking  fire. 

En^fl-Iade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enfiladed  ;  p.  pr.  <t 
vb.  n.  Enfiladlvg.]  (Mil.)  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake 
witli  shot  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of,  as  a  work,  or 
a  line  of  troop.'^.  Campbell. 

Entiled'  (eu-fTld^jp.  a.  [F.  enfiler  to  pierce,  thread.] 
(Jler.)  Having  some  object,  as  the  head  of  a  man  or 
beast,  impaled  upon  it;  as,  a  sword  which  is  said  to  be 
**  cnfiled  of  "  the  thing  which  it  pierces. 

En-flre' fSn-fTr'),  r. ;.    Tosetonfire.    [Ohs.']    Spenser. 

En-flesh' (<-n-fieHh'),  V. /.   To  clothe  with  flesh.  [Obs.^ 
^'icc9  which  are  .  .  .  cnjte*lti:d  ii\  \\\m.  J'lorio. 

En-flOW'er  (6n-flou'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
PLOWBKF.D  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enflowerino.]  To 
cover  or  deck  with  flowers.     [I'ortic'] 

These  odorous  and  iiilfoiniril  fields.        7i.  Jonson. 

En-fold'  a'li-fold'),  V.  t.    To  infold.     See  Infold. 

En-fold'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Tlie  act  of  infolding. 
See  Inkoldmest. 

En-force'  (en-fors'),  V.  /.  [imp.  A  p.  ;>.  Enforced 
(-forsf);  p.pr.&  vb.  n.  Knforcino  (-for'sTng).]  [OF. 
enforcier  to  strengthen,  force,  F.  rnforcir;  prof,  en- 
it,,  in)  -^F.  force  force.  Sec  Fokce.]  1.  To  put  force 
upon  ;  to  force  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  as,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  commands. 

Inward  jc.y  enforced  my  heart  to  smile.  S/iak. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force ;  to  obtain  by  force  ;  a«,  to 
enforce  a  passage.  *'  Enforcing  fiiriouH  way."     Spenser. 

3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  by  violence  ;  to  drive. 

An  dwift  aoBtonen 
Knforctd  from  the  old  Asnyrian  »hngft.  .^hnk. 

4.  To  give  force  to ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to 
urge  with  energy  ;  as,  to  enforce  arguments  or  requests. 

lltifarcinu  ■cntim«iutii  of  Ihc  triient  humanity.      ISurke. 


B.  To  put  in  force  ;  to  cause  to  take  effect ;  to  give 
effect  to  ;  to  execute  with  vigor  ;  as,  to  enforce  the  laws. 
6.  To  urge  ;  to  ply  hard  ;  to  lay  much  stress  upon. 

Kiitorce  him  with  his  Qn\y  to  tlie  people.  Shak. 

En-force  (en-fors'),  t'.  i.  1.  To  attempt  by  force.  [Obs.'\ 

2.  Topruve;  to  evince.     [A'.]  Hooker. 

3.  To  .strengthen;  to  grow  strong.     [065.]      Chaucer. 
En-force',  n.     Force  ;  strength  ;  power.    '[Obs.'\ 

A  petty  enturprise  of  biiiall  tnjorce.  Milton. 

En-force'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  enforced. 

En-forced'   (en-for.st'),  a.     Compelled;    forced;    not 

voluntary.     '"  F.nfori-fd   wrong."     *'  Enforced  smiles." 

Shnk.  — En-for'ced-ly  (6n-for'ti6d-lJ),  adv.  Shak. 

En-force'ment  (en-fors'mfnt),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  enfurce- 

ment.1     1.  Tlie  act  of  enforcing  ;  compulsion. 

H«  that  coiitendeth  against  theec  enforce iiunts  may  easily 
matter  or  resist  them.  6ir  If.  'RalLigh. 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  yot  it  from  Jier.  S/tak. 

2.  A  giving  force  to  ;  a  putting  in  execution. 

Jzufurcancnt  of  strict  military  discipline.        Palfrey. 

3.  That  which  enforces,  constrains,  gives  force,  au- 
thority, or  effect  to;  constraint;  force  applied. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  hfe,  which  the  .\1- 
mi^lity  has  established  as  the  cnforcimiitii  of  liis  law.        Locke. 

En-for'cer  (^n-for'ser),  n.    One  who  enforces. 

En-for'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  n.     That  may  be  enforced. 

En-ior'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Serving  to  enforce  or  constrain  ; 
compulsive.     Narston.  — En-for'Cive-ly,  adv. 

En-for'est  (en-fCr'Sst),  V.  t.     To  turn  into  a  forest. 

En-fonn'  (?n-form'),  V.  t.  [F.  enformer.  See  Inform.] 
TiifiTtn;  tn  fashion.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

En  foul'dred  (gu-foul'derd),  a.  [Pref.  en-  ~\-  OF. 
foii/drc,f"/drc,  lightning,  F.  fond  re,  L.  fulgnr.']  Mixed 
witli,  or  emitting,  lightning.  [_Obs.']  "With  foul  e?i- 
foiildred  smoke."  Sjienser. 

En-frame'  (?u-fram'),  v.  t.     To  inclose,  as  in  a  frame. 

En-tran'chise  (en-fran'chtz  or  -chlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Enfranchised  (-chTzd  orrcliizd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n. 
Enfranchising  (-chTz-Tng  or  -cln-zing).]  [Pref.  en-  -\- 
franehise  :  cf.  OF.  enfrajichir.']  1.  To  set  free  ;  to  lib- 
erate from  slavery,  prison,  or  any  binding  power.  Bacon. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  franchise ;  to  incorporate  into  a 
body  politic  and  thus  to  invest  with  civil  and  political 
privileges ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

3.  To  receive  as  denizens ;  to  naturalize  ;  as,  to  en- 
franchise foreign  words.  /.  Watts. 

En-fran'chise-ment  (-chTz-m^nt),  n.     1.  Keleasing 

from  slavery  or  custody.  Shak. 

2.  Admission  to  the  freedom  of  a  corporation  or  body 
politic  ;  investiture  with  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 

EnfranchiBement  of  copyhold  (Eng.  LawU  the  conversion 
of  a  copyliold  estate  into  a  freehold.  Alozley  &  W. 

En-fran'chls-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  enfranchises. 

En-free'  (en-fre'),  V.  t.  To  set  free.  [Obs.']  "The 
enfnrd  Aiiti-uor."  Shak. 

£n-free'dom  (-diim),  v.  t.   To  set  free.    [Obs.'\    Shak. 

En-freeze' i,en-frez'),  ?'.  ^.  To  freeze;  to  congeal.  [Obs."] 
Thou  hast  enfroztned  her  disdainful  breast.    Sjjeiiser. 

En-fro'ward  (Sn-fro'werd),  V.  t.  To  make  froward, 
perverse,  or  ungovernable.     \_Ob.'i.'\  Sir  E.  Sandr/s. 

En-gage'  (eu-gaj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &_p.  p.  Engaged 
(-gajd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engaging  (-ga'jTng).]  [F.  e7t- 
gagcr;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  gage  pledge,  pawn.  See 
Gage.]  1.  To  put  under  pledge  ;  to  pledge  ;  to  place 
under  obligations  to  do  or  forbear  doing  sometliing,  as  by 
a  pledge,  oath,  or  promise  ;  to  bind  by  contract  or  prom- 
ise.   "  I  to  tliee  engaged  a  prince's  word."  Shak. 

2.  To  gain  for  service  ;  to  bring  in  as  associate  or  aid  ; 
to  enlist ;  as,  to  engage  friends  to  aid  in  a  cause  ;  to  en- 
gage men  for  service. 

3.  To  gain  over ;  to  win  and  attach ;  to  attract  and 
hold ;  to  draw. 

Good  nature  enrjages  ever.vbody  to  him.       Addison. 

4.  To  employ  the  attention  and  efforts  of  ;  to  occupy  ; 
to  engross  ;  to  draw  on. 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage.      Pop^. 

Taking  upon  liimself  the  difficult  task  of  engaging  him  in 

conversation.  Jhiuthunie. 

B.  To  enter  into  contest  with ;  to  encounter  ;  to  bring 
to  conflict. 

A  favorable  opportunity  of  engngivg  the  enemy.    LwUuw. 

6.  (Mach.)  To  come  into  gear  \vith ;  as,  tlie  teeth  of 
one  cogwher-1  engage  those  of  another,  or  one  part  of  a 
clutrli  cngaijrs  the  other  part. 

En-gage',  v.  i.  l.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  self  ;  to 
enter  into  an  obligation  ;  to  become  bound  ;  to  warrant. 

IIow  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady,  I  engnof  not.   Fuller. 

2.  To  embark  in  a  business  ;  to  take  a  part ;  to  employ 
or  involve  one's  self  ;  to  devote  attention  and  effort ;  to 
enlist ;  as,  to  engage  in  controversy. 

3.  To  enter  into  conflict ;  to  join  battle ;  as,  the  ar- 
mies engaged  in  a  general  battle. 

4.  (Mach.)  To  be  in  gear,  as  two  cogwheels  working 
together. 

En-gaged'  (5n-gajd'),  a.  1.  Occupied ;  employed  ; 
butty. 

2.  Fledged ;  promised  ;  especially,  having  the  affections 
plodged  ;  promised  in  marriage  ;  atlianced  ;  betrothed. 

3.  Greatly  intercstt'd  ;  of  awakened  zeal ;  earnest. 

4.  Involved  ;  cap.,  involved  in  a  hostile  encounter  ;  as, 
the  rngagril  nhipH  continued  the  fight. 

Engaged  column.  (Arch.)  Sv^xaQf\»  Attached  coUtmn.  See 
under  ATTAni,  /■.  /. 

En-ga'ged-ly  (rn-gii'jPd-lJ),  adv.  With  attachment; 
witli  iiitcri'^t  ;   rarrieHtly. 

Ezk-ga'ged-neS8,  n.  The  state  of  being  deeply  inter- 
o«tf(i ;  ciini.'sliicsH  ;  zeal. 

En-gage'ment  (Cn-gaj'mfnt).n.    [Cf.  F.  rngagrment.'] 

1.  Tht;  act  of  engaging,  pledging,  enlisting,  occupy- 
ing, or  entering  into  contest. 


2.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  pledged  or  occupied  j 
specif.,  a  pledge  to  take  some  one  as  Iiusband  or  wife. 

3.  Tliat  wliich  engages;  engrosMiug  occupation;  em- 
ployment of  the  attention  ;  obligation  by  pledge,  prom- 
ise, or  contract ;  an  enterprise  embarked  in  ;  as,  his  CTi- 
gagejnents  prevented  his  acceptance  of  any  office. 

Iteli^ion,  which  is  the  cluef  etigaijcment  of  our  league.  Milton, 

4.  (Mil.)  An  action  ;  a  fight ;  a  battle. 

In  hut  ciKjitgiiiirnt  with  the  Moors.  Drpden. 

5.  (Mach.)  The  state  of  being  in  gear  ;  as,  one  part  of 
a  clutch  is  brought  into  engagement  with  the  other  part. 

Syn.  —  Vocation ;  business  ;  employment ;  occupation  ; 
I>romise  ;  stipulation  ;  betrothal ;  word  ;  battle  ;  combat ; 
tight ;  contest ;  conflict.    See  Battle. 

En-ga'ger  (en-ga'jer),  71.  Oue  who  enters  into  an  en- 
gagement or  agreement ;  a  surety. 

Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers.  Woo-L 

En-ga'glng  (-jTng),  a.  Tending  to  draw  the  attention 
or  affections;  attractive;  as,  engaging  manners  or  ad- 
dress. —  En-ga'glng-ly,  adv.  —  En-ga'ging-ness,  n. 

Engaging  and  dieengaging  gear  or  machinery,  that  in 
which,  or  by  means  ol  wliich,  one  part  is  alternately 
brought  into  gear  or  out  of  gear  with  another  part,  as 
occasiou  may  require. 

En-gallant  (gn-gSlOant),  r.  /.  To  make  a  gallant  of. 
[Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

En-gaol'  (6n-ial'),  V.  t.  [Pref,  en-  -\-  gaol :  cf.  OF.. 
engaoler,  engeoler.  See  Gaol,  and  cf.  Enjail.]  To  put 
in  jail ;  to  imprison,     [f'fbs.'}  Shak. 

En-gar'boll  {en-gar'boil),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  garboiLJ 
To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  disturb.  [Obs.'l  "Tof7iyar- 
boil  the  church."  Bp.  Montagu. 

En-garland  (-land),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  ~\-  garland  :  cf. 
F.  enguirlandcr.'\  To  encircle  with  a  garland,  or  with 
garlands.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

En-gar'rl-BOn  (5n-gSr'rT-8'n),  v.  i.  To  garrison  ;  to 
put  in  garrison,  or  to  protect  by  a  garrison.       Bp.  HalL 

En-gas'tri-mutll  (?n-gaa'tri-mutb),  n.  [Gr.  eyya- 
(rTpCfj.v9o<; ',  ev  in -{- yaar^p  heWy -\- ij.v0elcr9at.  to  speak: 
cf.  F.  engastrinn/thc.'\     A  veutriloquist.     [Obs.'\ 

En-geh'der  (6n-jSn'der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Engen- 
dered (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engendering.]  [F.  en- 
gendrer,  1j.  ingenerare  ;  in  -\-  generare  to  beget.  See 
Generate,  and  cf.  Ingen'erate.]  1.  To  produce  by  the 
union  of  the  sexes ;  to  beget.     [^.] 

2.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring  forth  ;  to  produce ;  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  ;  as,  angry  words  engender  strife. 

Engendering  friendship  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Soutlieir.- 

Syn.  —  To  breed ;  generate  ;  procreate ;  propagate  ;  oc- 
casion ;  call  forth  ;  cause  ;  excite  ;  develop. 

En-gen 'der,  f.  i.     1.  To  assume  form;  to  come  into 
existence  ;  to  be  caused  or  produced. 
Thick  clouds  are  Eprcad,  and  storms  cugembr  there.    Drydcn. 

2-  To  come  together  ;  to  meet,  as  in  sexual  embrace. 
*'  I  saw  their  mouths  engender."  Massinger. 

En-gen'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
genders. 

En'gen-drure'  (Sn'j5n-drur'),  n.  [OF.  engendreure.J 
The  act  of  generation.     [Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

En-gild'  (eu-gtld'),  V.  t.  To  gild  ;  to  make  splendent. 
Fair  Helena,  who  most  cngilds  the  ni;;ht.  Shak. 

En'gine  (en'jln),  n.  [F.  engiji  skill,  machine,  en- 
gine, L.  ingeyiittm  natural  capacity,  invention  ;  in  in  -|~ 
the  root  of  gignerc  to  produce.  See  Genius,  and  cf .  In- 
GENiotTs,  Gin  a  snare.]  1.  (Pronounced,  in  tliis  sense^ 
6u-jen'.)  Natural  capacity ;  ability;  skill.  [Ots.] 
A  man  hath  siijiiences  three. 
Memory,  engine,  and  intellect  also.  Clianeer, 

2.  Anything  used  to  effect  a  jmrpose  ;  any  device  or 
contrivance  ;  an  agent.  Shak. 

Vou  sec  the  ways  the  fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fis'h  ;  what  cngiuti<  dotli  he  make  ?    Bnnyan- 
Their  promiecs,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  en- 
gines of  lust.  Sfiak, 

3.  Any  instrument  by  v>iuch  any  effect  is  produced  j 
especially,  an  instrument  or  machine  of  war  or  torture. 
"  Terrible  e}}gincs  of  death."  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  roiujiouiid  machine  by  which  any  phys- 
ical power  is  applied  to  i>rudui-e  a  given  pliysicnl  effect. 

Engine  driver,  one  who  niaiKigrs  :in  engine  ;  specifically, 
tlie  engineer  of  a  locuinutive. —Engine  lathe.  (J/arA.)  See 
under  Lathe.  -  Engine  tool,  a  macliine  t<nil.  J.  M'bitaorth,^ 
—  Engine  turning  i/(»t' ,-l;7At,  a  method  of  ornamentatioi> 
by  means  of  a  rose  engme. 

Gl^^  The  term  engine  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
massive  machines,  or  to  those  giving  power,  or  which 

Sroduce  some  difticidt  result.  Engines,  as  motors,  are 
istinguisbed  according  ti>  tlie  source  of  power,  as  s/ca?ft 
enyine^  air  en'iinr,  i!r<  iro-magnctic  engine;  or  the  pur- 
pose on  account  of  wliicli  the  power  is  applied,  OBjire  en- 
'line,  pnmping  enginG,  Itifomotive  engine ;  or  some  pecul- 
iarity of  conBtructiou  or  operation,  as  single-aetvig  or 
dovble-neting  engine,  high-jncssiire  or  low-pressure  en- 
gine, condensing  engine^  etc. 
En'gine,  v.  t,  1.  To  assault  with  an  engine.  [06^.] 
To  engine  and  batter  our  walls.  T.  AdamSi. 

2.  To  equip  with  an  engine  ;  —  said  especinlly  of  stenui 
vessels  ;  as,  vessels  are  often  built  by  one  Arm  and  c«- 
gineil  by  another. 

3.  (Pronounced,  in  this  sense,  Sn-jeu'.)  To  rack;  to- 
torture.    [Obs.']  Chancer. 

En'gl-neer'  (Pn'jT-ner').  «.  [OE.  enginer:  cf.  OF. 
engignier,  F.  ingenicur.  Seo  ENGINE.  n.\  1.  A  person 
skillc<l  in  the  principles  and  practice  ot  any  branch  of 
engineering.     See  under  Ensineerino,  n. 

2.  One  who.  manages  an  engine,  particularly  a  steam 
cngino  ;  an  engine  ilriver. 

3.  One  who  carries  through  an  enterprise  by  skillfuf 
or  artJnl  contrivance  ;  an  eftlcient  manager.    [Collun.'\ 

Civil  onglneor,  n  person  skilled  in  the  science  of  civil  en- 
phicrring.  Milltnry  engineer,  one  who  executes  engineer- 
ing works  of  i\  military  nidnri*.    See  under  EnoinebbiNG.- 
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y.nfgrl.near^  (Sn'jt-nor'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knoi- 
WEEUBD  (-nerd');  p-  pi'.  &  vb.  n.  lONOiNEKiuNa.]  1.  To 
Jay  out  or  construct,  as  an  eupiit-pr  ;  Ut  piMtDiiii  tlic  work 
of  an  engineer  on  ;  as,  tu  enginnr  a  ro;iii.   ./.  llumiUvii. 

2.  To  use  contrivanco  and  ellort  for;  to  j^'uiiht  tlio 
i^ourao  of ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  engineer  a  bill  tliruuKli 
Congresfl.     [VoKoq-l 

En'gl-neer'lng,  «•  Originally,  tlie  art  of  nianaginR 
engines ;  in  its  uiodern  and  extended  senhe,  tlm  art  and 
6cienco  by  whidi  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  are 
made  useful  to  man  in  structures  and  muchines  ;  the  oc- 
cupation and  work  of  an  engineer. 

IB^r"  In  a  comprehensive  setiBe,  enpineerinK  includes 
eiTcniterturi'  aa  a  meclianjcal  art,  in  distinetion  froni  ar- 
fhitccturi'  ;is  a  flnf  art.  It  was  formerly  dividt-d  nito 
■mili(<iriir,niiit.',^tii<l,\\\\\r\\  i.s  th.f  ;»rt  nl  .^l^slk'nlll^  ;uid 
con.stni.'tioK'  "Ih-iisiv.-  :md  drli'iisiv.!  works,  and  rinl  ''„- 
tiinr.'ruKi,  iiiahrn.i.t  snisr,  as  rrhitiiij:  tu  nthcr  kinds  mI 
public  wnrks,  niarlnn-Ty,  etc.  -  Civil  engineering,  ni  mod- 
ern usape,  i.4  Htrirllv  the  art  of  planning,  layiuK  out,  and 
ronstrmtmu'  lix.*d  i>ublic  works,  such  aa  railroads,  hieli- 
ways,  canals,  aqui'iUK'ts,  water  works,  bridges,  liRlit- 
Imuses,  docks,  i-mlKinkinriits.  brcakwati-rs,  dams.  t\in- 
nels,  etc.  -  Mechanical  engiDeerlng  relati'S  tu  iii:irliini-ry, 
nuchas  steam  eiisiufts,  niarliino  tools,  mill  work,  i-tr. — 
flUnlDg  engineering  deals  wiUi  tlif  excavation  and  working; 
of  mines,  and  tiie  e\tra.tinii  ..l  metals  from  their  ores, 
etc.  En<jinreiin</  isfiirth.-r  .lividi'd  into  steam  engineer- 
ing, hydraulic  engineering,  gas  engineering,  agritrultural 
engineering,  topographical  engineering,  electrical  en- 
gineering, etc. 

En'glne-man  (en'jTn-mSn'),  n.;  pi.  Knoinemen  (-mSu). 
A  man  who  manages,  or  waits  on,  an  engine. 

En'gin-er  (-er),  n.  [See  Engineer.]  A  contriver  ;  an 
inventor  ;  a  contriver  of  engines.     [Obs.~\  Slutk. 

En'glne-ry  (-vj),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing 
(engines,  or  artillery.  Milton. 

2.  Engines,  in  general ;  instruments  of  war. 

Truinin;;  his  devilish  enginirij.  Milton. 

3.  Any  device  or  contrivance  ;  machinery  ;  structure 
or  arrangement.  Sheustonf. 

En'glne-slzed'  (-slzd')i  «•    Sized  by  a  machine,  and 

not  while  in  the  pulp  ;  —said  of  paper.  Knight. 

En'gi-nous  (6n'jT-nu3  or  6u-ji'-),  a.    [OF.  e/uiig/ws. 

i5ee  iNOENious.]     1.  Pertaining  to  au  engine.     [OOs.^ 

That  one  net  gives,  like  an  engitioui  wheel. 

Motion  to  all.  Decker. 

2.  Contrived  with  care  ;  ingenious.     [Obs-I 

The  mark  of  all  their  aiainous  drifts.       B.  Jonsou. 

En-gIrd'  (5n-gerd'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Engirded  or 
Xngirt  (-gert') ;  ;?.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engiruino.]  [Pref.  en- 
-\-  gird.     Cf.  iNOiRT.]     To  gird  ;  to  encompass.       Shak, 

En-glr'dle  (Sn-ger'd'i),  v.  t.  To  surround  aa  with  a 
girdle;  to  girdle. 

En-glrt'  (Sn-gert'),  v.  t    To  engird.     [iJ.]      CoUiyis. 

En'gl-SCOpe  (en'jT-skop),  n.  [Gr.  fyyy?  near  -f- 
-scopc.~\     (";'/.)  A  kind  of  reflecting  microscope.    [Obs.^ 

En-glaimed'  C^n-glamd'),  a.  [OE.  enijleiinen  to 
■sint-ar,  <iJciin  birdlime,  glue,  phlegm.]     Clammy.    \_Obs.~\ 

En'gle  (en'g'l),  n.  [OE.  enghle  to  coax  or  (-ajole.  Cf. 
Anule  a  huok,  one  easily  enticed,  a  gull,  Ingle.]  A 
favorite  ;  a  paramour  ;  an  ingle.    [_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

En'gle,  V.  I.     To  cajole  or  coax,  as  a  favorite.     \_Obs.'\ 
I  '11  presently  go  and  einjh'  some  broker.    H.  Junson. 

English  (Tn'glTsh),  a.  [AS.  EnglisCy  iv.  Engle,  An- 
gle^ Engles,  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  from  the  south- 
east of  Sleswick,  in  Denmark,  who  settled  in  Britain  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  England.  Cf.  Anglican.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  England,  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the 
present  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Engliflh  bond.  iArrh.)  See  1st  Bond,;)..  8.  — EncUah  break- 
■fast  tea.  See  Congou.  —English  horn.  {Mks.)  See  CoRNO 
Inqle^e.  —  English  walnut.   {Bot.)  See  underWALNUT. 

Eng'llsh,  n.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of  England  ; 
'English  people  or  persons. 

2.  The  language  of  England  or  of  the  English  nation, 
:and  of  their  descendants  in  America,  India,  and  other 
^countries. 

E^^  The  English  language  has  been  variously  divided 
into  periods  by  dilferent  writers.  In  the  division  most 
commonly  recognized,  the  first  period  dates  from  about 
•450  to  1150.  This  is  the  period  of  full  intlectiion,  and  is 
-called  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  by  many  recent  writers,  oJd En.'i- 
lish.  The  second  period  dates  from  about  \lb\)  to  1550 
(or,  if  four  periods  be  recogiiized,  from  .about  llJO  to  1350), 
and  is  called  Earlii  English,  Middle  Englis/i,  or  more 
commonly  (as  in  tiie  usage  of  this  book).  Old  Eiigli-s/i. 
During  this  period  most  of  the  inflections  were  rlropped, 
and  there  was  a  great  addition  of  French  wortls  to  the 
language.  The  third  perind  cxlrnds  from  aliout  1350  to 
1.550,  and  is  called  Midair  h')n///.^/i.  Durum  tbi^  period  or- 
thography became  coniparativdy  fixed.  Thu  last  iieriod, 
from  about  1S5U,  is  called  Modern  English. 

3.  A  kind  of  printing  type,  in  size  between  Pica  and 
Great  Primer.     See  Type. 

The  type  called  English. 

4.  {Billiards)  A  twist  or  spinning  motion  given  to  a 
ball  in  striking  it  that  influences  the  direction  it  will 
take  after  touching  a  cushion  or  another  ball. 

The  King's,  or  Queen's,  English.    See  under  King. 

English,  V.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Englished  (-glTsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Englishing.]  1.  To  translate  into  the 
English  language  ;  to  Anglicize  ;  hence,  to  interpret ;  to 
explain. 

Those  graciouB  acta  .  .  .  may  be  Englished  more  properlv, 
,  acts  of  fear  and  dissimulation.  Jliltdn. 

Caxton  does  not  care  to  alter  the  French  forms  and  words  in 
the  book  whicli  he  was  Knglishmg.  T.  L.  K.  Oliidiant. 

2.  (Billiai'ds)  To  strike  (the  cue  ball)  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  it  in  addition  to  its  forward  motion  a  spin- 
ning motion,  that  influences  its  direction  after  impact  on 
.another  ball  or  the  cushion,     [f '.  S.'] 

Engllsh-a-ble  (Tn'glTsh-a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of  being 
:translated  into,  or  expressed  in,  English. 
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Engllsh-lam  (Tn'glTHh-Tz'm),n.  1.  A  quality  or  char- 
acteriMtic  peculiar  to  tlie  English.  iV.  Arnold. 

2.  A  form  (jI  i-xprcssion  peculiar  to  the  Euglibh  lan- 
guage as  spok(;u  in  England;  an  Anglicism. 

En^'llSh-man  (-man),  7i.  ;  pL.  Englishmen  {-m/?n). 
A  native  or  a  naturalized  inhabitant  of  England. 

Eng'llsh-ry  (.-ijj,  n.  1.  Tlie  state  or  privilege  of  Ijc- 
ing  an  Englishman.     \.<>hs.\  Cowell. 

2.  A  body 'of  English  or  people  of  English  descent ; 
—  commoidy  applied  to  English  people  in  Ireland. 

A  (;<'iieral  maspacrc  ol'  the  Englishry.      Jfuruulay. 

English -wom'an  (-wo6m'an),n. ;  pi.  Englishwomen 

(-wlm'en).       Fetn.  of  ENGLISHMAN.  Sh'lk. 

En-gloom'  (Cn-g^^bm'),  V.  t.     To  make  gloomy.     [A'.] 

En-glue'  (en-glu'),  t'.  /.  [Pref.  en- ^  glue:  cf.  F. 
engliiir  to  smear  with  birdlime.]  To  join  or  close  fast 
tog-th.-r,  as  with  glm- ;  as,  a  coffer  well  englued.    Gotver. 

En-glut'  (Cn-gluf),  V.  t.  [imp.  ct  p.  p.  Enolutted 
(-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  Sivb.  n.  Englutti.ng  (-ting).]  [I'ret.  en- 
-\-glut:  cf.  F.  enyloutir.']  1.  To  swallow  or  gulp 
down.     \_Obs.']  Shah. 

2.  To  glut.  lObs.']'-'  Enghdled  \\\i\\\oii\\,y.'''  Ascham. 

En-gore'  (?n-gor'),  v.  i.  1.  To  gore;  to  pierce;  to 
lacerate.     \_Obs.^ 

Di?!idly  eiigored  of  a  great  wild  boar.  .Sfctistrr. 

2.  To  make  bloody.     [Oft.?.]  Chnpnum. 

En-gorge' (en-gorj'),r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Engokged 
(-gorjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engorging  (-gor'jlng).]  [I'ref. 
en-  -^  gorge  :  cf.  F.  engorger  to  obstruct,  cram.]  1.  To 
gorge  ;  to  glut.  Mir.  for  Mug. 

2.  To  swallow  with  greediness  or  in  large  quantities ; 
to  devour.  Spenser. 

En-gorge',  ''■  i.  To  feed  with  eagerness  or  voracity  ; 
to  stuff  one's  self  with  food.  Beaumont. 

E^-gorged'  (5n-g6rjd'),  p.  a.  1.  Swallowed  with 
greediness,  or  in  large  draughts. 

2.  (Med.)  Filled  to  excess  with  blood  or  other  litpiid  ; 
congested. 

En-gorge'ment  (5n-g6rj'm/'nt),  71.  [Cf.  F.  engorge- 
mei/f.}  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily ;  a  devouring 
with  voracity  ;  a  glutting. 

2.  (Med.)  An  overfuUness  or  obstruction  of  the  vessels 
in  some  part  of  the  system  ;  congestion.  lloblyn. 

3.  {Metal.)  The  clogging  of  a  blast  furnace. 
En-gOUled'  (Sn-gobld'),  a.     {Jler.)  Partly  swallowed  ; 

disappearing  in  the  jaws  of  anything  ; 
as,  an  infant  cngoiilcd  by  a  serpent ; 
said  also  of  an  ordinary,  when  its  two 
ends  seem  to  issue  froin  the  mouths  of 
lions,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  bend  engonled. 

II  En'gou'Ue'  (aN'gbo'lu'),  a.  [F.,  p. 
p.  oi  eugoider  to  swallow  uji ;  pref.  eri- 
(L.  ?■/()  "h  ^'"'"^'S  mouth.]  {Her.)  Same 
as  Engouled.  Btntl  Sinister  En- 

En-gralf  (Sn-graf),  v.  I.     [See  In-         fiouled. 
GRAFT.]     To  graft ;  to  fix  deeply.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

En-graff'ment  (-mrnt),  n.     See  Ingraftment.  [Obs.'j 

En-graft'  (en-grait').  V.  t.     See  Ingraft.  Shak. 

En'gfrat-ta'tion  (eu'graf-ta'shiin),  \n.    The  act  of  in- 

En-graft'ment  (6u-gra{t'meut),  J  g  ra  f  t  i  n  g  ;  iu- 
graftnieut.     [/.'.] 

En-grail'  (5n-gral'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Engrailed 
(-grald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engrailing.]  [F.  engrPler ; 
pref.  r?i-(L.  in)  -f  grele  hail.  See  Grail  gravel.]  1.  To 
variegate  or  spot,  as  with  hail. 

A  caldron  new  piigraikd  with  twenty  hues.      Chapman. 

2.  {Jler.)  To  indent  with  small  curves.  See  Engrailed. 

En-graU',  v.  i.  To  form  an  edging  or  border ;  to  run 
in  curved  or  indented  lines.  Parnell. 

En-grailed'  (Sn-grald'),  a.  {Her.)  Indented  with 
small  concave  curves,  as  tlie  edge  of  a  b^'n-dnre,  licnd,  or 
the  like.  "-  -   -  ----•-■-^^ 

En-grail'ment  (5n-gral'ment),  n  ,    ..n 

1.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the  edgi;  UB-w-'*--4tU4^--.WA« 
of  a  medal,  etc.  Brande  &  C.  Engrailed. 

2.  {Her.)  Indentation  in  curved  lines,  as  of  a  line  of 
division  or  the  edge  of  an  ordinary. 

En-grain'  (Sn-gran'),  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p.  Engrained 
(-grand');;).  j>r.  &  vb.  n.  Engraining.]  [Pref.  f)i- + 
grain.  Cf.  Ingrain.]  1.  To  dye  in  grain,  or  of  a  fast 
color.     See  Ingrain. 

Leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green.  Sj'enser. 

2.  To  incorporate  with  the  grain  or  texture  of  any- 
thing ;  to  infuse  deeply.     See  Ingrain. 

The  stain  hath  become  engrnined  by  time.    Sir  TT-  Scott. 

3.  To  color  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood  ;  to  grain. 
See  Grain,  r.  t..  1. 

En-grrap'ple  (Sn-grSp'p'l).  ?'.  ^  &  I.  To  grapple.  [Obs.'j 

En-grasp'  len-grAsp'),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Engrasped 
(-graspf) ;  pi.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Engeasping.]  To  grasp  ;  to 
grip.     [E.']  Spenser. 

En-grave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -p  grave  a  tomb.  Cf.  En- 
grave to  carve.]  To  deposit  in  the  grave;  to  bury. 
[0/»s.]     "Their  corses  to  engrave.''^  Speii.ter. 

En-grave'  (en-grav'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Engraved  (-gravd') ; 

p.  p.  Engraved  or  Engraven  (-grav"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Engravtno.]     [Pref.  en-  -{-grave  to  carve:  cf.  OF.  en- 

gruver.j     1.  To  cut  in  ;  to  make  by  incision.     [Obs.'] 

Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 

He  did  engrave.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  graving  instrument  in  order  to  form 
an  inscription  or  pictorial  representation  ;  to  carve  fig- 
ures, letters,  or  devices  upon  ;  to  mark  with  incisions. 

Like  ...  a  signet  shall  thou  fnarave  the  two  stones  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  11. 

3.  To  form  or  represent  by  means  of  incisions  upon 
wood,  stone,  metal,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  engrave  an  in- 
scription. 

4.  To  impress  deeply ;  to  infLx,  as  if  with  a  graver. 

Fnqravr  principles  in  men's  minds.  Locke. 

En-graved'  (en-gravd'),  a.  1.  Made  by  engraving  or 
ornamented  with  engraving. 
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2.  (Zo'f'd.)  Having  the  Burface  covered  with  irregular, 

imprt'hMed  lilir-^. 

En-grave'ment  (Sn-grav'm^ntj,  ii.    1.  Engraving. 

2.  Kngravird  \\f,rk.     [Ji.'}  Barrow. 

En-grav'er  (erj,  n.  One  who  engraves;  a  i)erBon 
whose  buftmess  it  is  to  produce  engraved  work,eftijecially 
on  metal  nr  wood. 

En-grav'er-y  (-J),  n.  The  trade  or  work  of  an  en- 
graver.    L^'-l  Sir  T.  Browne. 

En-grav'iUg,  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  producing  upon 
hard  material  incined  or  raiwd  patterns,  cLaracter«, 
lines,  and  the  like;  eHjiecially,  the  art  of  producing  Buch 
lines,  etc.,  in  the  Burface  of  metal  plates  or  blocks  of 
wood.  Engraving  is  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  sur- 
face itself  ;  also,  for  producing  an  original,  from  wliicli 
a  pattern  or  design  may  be  printed  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;  an  engraved  plate, 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraved  plate,  block  of 
wood,  or  other  material ;  a  print. 

C_^"  Engravine  on  wood  is  called  Tylograpky  ;  on  cop- 
per, chuleographg ;  on  stone,  lithography.  Engravings 
or  printu  taken  from  wood  blocks  are  usually  called 
uotnl  (Ills,  those  from  stone,  lithograj)hs. 

En-greg'ge  (Pn-gr6g'g('),i'-  ^  [OV.  engregier.,  from 
(assumed)  LL.  ingreviar^ ;  in  -^  (assumedj  grevis  heavy, 
for  L.  gravis.  Cf.  Aooravate.J  To  aggravate ;  to  make 
worse;  to  lie  heavy  on.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

En-grieve'  (5n-grev'),  v.  t.  To  grieve.  [Obs.]  Sjieiiser. 

En-gross'  (fin-gros'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enokossed 
f-grost') ;  p.  j)r.  &  vb.  n.  Engrossing.]  [F.,  fr.  pref.  en- 
(L.  (7;)  -{-  gros  gross,  grosse,  n.,  an  engrossed  document : 
cf.  OF.  engrossir,  engroissier.,  to  make  thick,  large,  or 
gross.  See  Gross.]  1.  To  make  gross,  thick,  or  large  ; 
to  thicken  ;  to  increase  in  bulk  or  quantity.     [Obs.] 

Waves  .  .  .  rngrossfd  v!\i\\in\ii\.  Spenter. 

Not  itleeping,  to  rngroan  liis  idle  body.  Shak. 

2.  To  amass.     [Obs.] 

'I'll  ntgro'^s  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.  Shak. 

3.  To  copy  or  write  in  a  large  hand  {en  gross.,  i.  c,  in 
large);  to  write  a  fair  copy  of  in  distinct  and  legible 
characters ;  as,  to  engross  a  deed  or  like  instrument  on 
parchment. 

Some  period  Ion;;  past,  when  clerks  mgrnsfpd  their  etiff  and 

formal  chirography  on  mori-  substantial  materials.    Ilmrthome. 

Laws  that  may  be  ingrofsed  on  a  linger  nail.    Dc  Quincej/, 

4.  To  seize  in  the  gross ;  to  take  the  whole  of ;  to  oc- 
cvipy  wholly  ;  to  absorb  ;  as,  the  subject  engrossed  all  bis 
thoughts. 

5.  To  purcha.se  either  the  whole  or  large  quantities  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  and  making  a 
profit ;  hence,  to  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantity,  pro- 
jiortion,  or  degree ;  as,  to  engross  commodities  in  mar- 
ket ;  to  engross  power. 

Engroaaed  bill  (I.egtslation).f  one  which  has  been  plainly 
engrossfd  on  parchment,  w^th  all  its  amendments,  pre- 
paratory ti'  tiiial  action  on  its  passage.  —  EngTOEBlng  hand 
d'eninansln}'),  a  fair,  round  style  of  writing  suitable  for 
engrossmg  legal  documents,  legislative  bills,  etc. 

Syn.  — To  absorb  ;  swallow  up  ;  imbibe;  consume  ;  ex- 
haust ;  occupy  ;  forestall ;  monopolize.    See  Absorb. 

En-gross'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  copies  a  writing 
in  large,  lair  characters. 

2.  One  who  takes  the  whole  ;  a  person  who  purchases 
such  quantities  of  articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the 
price  ;  a  forestaller.  Locke. 

En-gross'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  engrossing ; 
as,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

E'igros.-:riieiits  of  power  and  favor.  Swi/t. 

2.  That  which  has  been  engrossed,  as  an  instrument, 
legislative  bill,  goods,  etc. 

En-gnard'  (6n-g'ard'),  v.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
guard.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

En-gnll'  (en-gQlf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  ENGtJLFED 
(-gulff) ;  ;?.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engulfing.]  [Pref.  en-  -f 
gulj:  cf.  OF.  engolfer.  Cf.  Ingulf.]  To  absorb  or 
swallow  up  as  in  a  gulf. 

It  quite  fngtil/.^  all  human  thought.  Yutmg. 

Syn.  —  See  Absorb. 

En-gulf'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  swallowing  up  as  if  in 
a  gulf.     [E.] 

En-gyn' (en-jen').  Variant  of  Engine.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

En-ha'lo  (Sn-ha'lo),  v.  t.     To  surround  with  a  halo. 

En-hance'  (?n-hans'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enhanced 

hanst')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enhancing  (-hiu'sing).] 
_Norm.  F.  enhauncer.,  enhancer,  OF.  enhalcier,  enhau- 
cier  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  i7i)  -\-  haucier  to  lift,  raise  up,  from 
an  assumed  L.  oltiare,  fr.  L.  altns  high  ;  cf.  Pr.  enan- 
sar,  enanzar,  to  advance,  exalt,  and  E.  advance.  See 
Altitude,  and  cf.  Hawser.]  1-  To  raise  or  lift  up;  to 
exalt.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Who,  naught  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  cnltanced.    Sp'-nBcr. 

2.  To  advance  ;  to  augment ;  to  increase;  to  heighten  ; 
to  raake  more  costly  or  attractive;  as,  to  enhance  Iha 
price  of  commodities;  to  enhance  beauty  or  kindness; 
hence,  also,  to  render  more  heinous ;  to  aggravate ;  as, 
to  enhance  crime. 

The  reputation  of  f^rociiy  enhartrfd  the  value  of  their  serv- 
ices, in  makiiiG:  them  feared  as  well  as  hated.  Southcy. 

En-hance',  r.  i.  To  be  raised  up  ;  to  grow  larger ;  as, 
a  debt  enhances  rapidly  by  compound  interest. 

En-hance'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  increasing,  or 
state  of  being  increased;  auguieutatiou ;  aggravation; 
as.  the  enhancement  of  value,  price,  enjoj-ment,  crime. 

En-han'cer  (en-han'ser),  n.  One  who  enliances ;  one 
who,  or  that  which,  raises  the  amount,  price,  etc. 

En-har'bor  (en-har'ber),  v.  t.  To  find  harbor  or  safety 
in  ;  to  dwell  in  or  inhabit.  H'.  Brourne. 

En-hard'en  (en-hard"n),  r.  i.  [Pref.  en-  4-  harden  : 
cf.  F.  enhardir  to  embolden.]  To  harden  ;  to  embolden. 
[Obs.']  Howell. 

En  har-mon'ic  (enliar-montk), )  a.      [Gr.    ejop^io- 

En'har-mon'ic-al  f-T-kal),  f    nco?,  et-ap/jiono?, 

fitting,   accordant ;    €f  in  -^  apuovCa  harmony :    cf.  F. 
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enharmonique.']  1.  (Anc.  Mus.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
that  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  musical  scale  (diatonic, 
chromatic,  eiiharmoiiic)  recognized  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which  consisted  of  quarter  tones  and  major 
tliirds,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 

2.  {Mtis.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  a  change  of  notes  to  the 
eye,  wliile,  as  the  same  keys  are  used,  tlie  instrument 
can  mark  no  difference  to  the  ear,  as  the  substitution  of 
A^  for  GiJ.  (6)  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  intona- 
tion which  recognizes  all  the  notes  and  intervals  that  re- 
sult from  the  exact  tuning  of  diatonic  scales  and  their 
transposition  into  other  keys. 

En  har-mon'ic-al-ly  (Sn'har-mon'i-kal-ly).  adv.  I:i 
thf  fiilKtrinimii-  stvle  or  svstem  ;  in  just  intonation. 

Ea-heart'en  (en-harfn),  V.  t.  To  give  heart  to  ;  to 
fill  with  courage  ;  to  embolden. 

The  ener.'.y  exults  and  is  fnheartened.       I.  Taylor. 

Ell-lied«;e'  (5n-hej'),  v.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
hedije.     [7?.]  Vicars. 

En-hort'  (en-hOrt'),  v.  i.  [OF.  enkorter,  rnorter,  L. 
inhortari.  Cf.  Exhoet.]  To  encourage.  [_Obs.']  ''To 
enhort  the  people."  Chaucer. 

En-hon'ger  (en-hun'ger),  r.  t.     To  make  hungry. 

Those  animal  passions  which  vice  had  .  .  .  mhunffprrti  to  feed 
on  innocence  and  life.  •/-  Marttneaii. 

|i  En-hy'dros  (Sn-hi'drSs),  n.  [XL.  See  Enhydeous.] 
{Min.)  A  variet}-  of  chalcedony  containing  water. 

En-hy'drous  (£n-hi'drus),  a,  [Gr.  ei-vfipor ;  ei*  in  -f- 
vidip  water.]  Having  water  within;  containing  fluid 
drops  ;  —  said  of  certain  crystals. 

E-nig'ma  (e-nlg'ma),  n. ;  pK  Enigmas  (-maz).  [L. 
aeniginn,  Gr.  aifty/xo,  fr.  aivC<T(T^<Tdai  to  speak  darkl}*,  fr. 
a'voi  tale,  fable.]  1.  A  dark,  obscure,  or  inexplicable 
saying ;  a  riddle ;  a  st.atement,  tlie  hidden  meaning  of 
which  is  to  be  discovered  or  guessed. 

A  custom  was  among  the  ancients  of  proposing  an  enigma  at 
festivals.  J'oj'c. 

2.  An  action,  mode  of  action,  or  thing,  wliich  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained ;  a  puzzle ;  as,  his  conduct  is 
an  enigma. 

Enlg-matlc  (e'nTg-mStTk  or  Sn'Tg- ;  277),  )  n.     [Cf. 

E  nig-mat'ic-al  (-mSt'l-kal),  j  F.Snig- 

ma(!'p!'.\}  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  enigma  ;  not 
easily  explained  or  accounted  for;  darkly  expressed  ; 
ob^  (lie  ;  puzzling  ;  as,  an  enigmatical  answer. 

E  nlg-mat'ic-al-ly, 'Ji/t'.    Darkly;  obscurely. 

E-nlg'ma-tiSt  (e-uTg'ma-tlst),  n.  [Gr.  aifiy/iarnn-^s.] 
On*^  wlio  makes,  or  talks  in,  enigmas.  Adtlisoii. 

E-nlg'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enisma- 
TiZED  (-tizd) ;  /J.  j>r.  &  vb.  n.  Esigmatizing  (-ti'zTng).] 
To  inike,  or  talk  in,  enigmas;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

E-nIg  ma-tOgTa-phy  (-t5g'ra-f  J),  »  n.     [Gr.  cuviyfj.a, 

E-nlgma-tOl'0-gy  (-t51'.j-j.v-),  I      alfty/iaro;,     an 

enigma  H — {''''^P^^i/j  -lot/y.']  The  art  of  making  or  of 
solving  enigmas. 

En-^led'  (en-ild'),  p.  a.  Placed  alone  or  apart,  as  if 
on  an  island  ;  severed,  as  an  island,  [i?.]  "  In  the  sea 
of  life  enisled.^^  .1/.  Arnold. 

En-Jall'  (?a-jal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enjailed  (-jald') ; 
p.  pr.  X  t'&.  n.  Enjailing.]  [Pref.  en-  -{•  jail.  Cf.  En- 
gaol.]     To  put  into  jail;  to  imprison,     [i?.]  Donne. 

En-Join'  (6n-join'),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Enjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enjoining.]  [F.  enjoiiidre,  L. 
injungrre  to  join  into,  charge,  enjoin ;  in  -j-  jungere  to 
join.  See  Join,  and  cf.  Injunction.]  1.  To  lay  upon, 
as  an  order  or  command ;  to  give  an  injunction  to;  to  di- 
rect with  authority;  to  order  ;  to  charge. 

High  matter  thou  enjotn'st  me.  Milton. 

I  am  ertjoinK'f  by  oath  to  observe  three  things.  Sfiafc. 

2.  {Law)  To  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judicial  order 
or  decree;  to  put  an  injunction  on. 

This  is  a  Euit  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  disturbing  the 
plaintiffs.  Kent. 

^r*  Enjoin  has  the  force  of  pressing  admonition  with 
authority  ;  as,  a  parent  enjoins  on  his  children  tlie  duty 
of  obedience.  But  it  has  also  th-?  sanse  of  command ; 
as,  the  duties  enjoined  by  God  in  the  moral  law,  "  Tliis 
word  is  more  authoritative  than  direct,  and  leas  imperious 
than  command.''^    Johnson. 

En-Joln'.  '••  t.    To  join  or  unite.     [Obs.'j  Hooker. 

En  join 'er  f^n-joiu'er),  n.     One  who  enjoins, 

En-joln'ment  (-ment),  n.  Direction  ;  command  ;  au- 
tlioritative  admonition.     [Ofi.?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

En-Joy'  (5n-joi'),  i\  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enjoyed  (-joid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enjoying.]  [OF,  cnjoier  to  receive  with 
joy  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  OF.  &  F.  joie  joy  :  cf.  OF,  en- 
joir  to  enjoy.  See  Joy.]  1.  To  take  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction in  the  possession  or  experience  of ;  to  feel  or  per- 
ceive with  pleasure  ;  to  be  delighted  with  ;  as,  to  enjoy 
thf'  dainties  of  a  feast;  to  enjoy  conversation. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction ;  to 
occupy  or  liave  the  benefit  of,  as  a  good  or  profitable 
thing,  or  as  something  desirable ;  as,  to  enjoy  a  free  con- 
fititution  and  religious  liberty. 

That  the  chililren  of  Israel  may  ei\jo>/  every  man  the  inher- 
itance of  his  fat>i<:rit.  Suni.  xxxvi.  H. 
Totf/y'oy  thcpkMaurcaof  Bin  forOBcaiwn.    /leh.  xi.  i'.. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  ^filton. 
To  enjoy  on«'B  self,  to  feel  pleasure  ;  to  be  liappy. 
En-Joy',  r.  i.     To  take  aatisfaction  ;  to  live  in  happi- 

neHs.     [7?.]  Mil/on. 

En-)oy'a-ble  (-iUb'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  enjoyed  or 
of  «iving  joy  ;  jielding  enjoyment.  Milton. 

En-Joy'eri'-er),  n.     One  who  enjoys. 

En-joymont  (-mcnt),  n.  1.  Tlie  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing ;uiything;  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  an  in  the  poHses- 
flion  or  occupancy  of  anything;  possession  and  use;  as, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  estate. 

2.  That  which  gives  pleasure  or  keen  satisfaction. 

Tho  hope  of  (•yftW^{in::^i:nitt'inirnt».  fUnnriU. 

Syu,  — Plpa'iure;  satisfaction;  gratification;  fruition; 
happiness;  felicity;  delight. 


En-ken'nel  f?n-k?n'n?l),  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  kennel. 
En-ker'chlefed  (en-ker'chlft),  a.     Bouud  with  a  ker- 
chiel  ;  draped;  hooded;  covered.  Miltvti. 

That  soft,  cnkerchi^l'ed  hair.  21.  .Irimki. 

En-kln'dlo  (eu-ktn'd'l),  v,  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Enkin- 
dled (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.    n.   Enkindling  (-dltng).] 

1,  To  set  on  tire  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle,  ,  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  rouse  into  action  ;  to  iijcite. 

To  itiirindlc  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.        Talfourd. 

En-lace'  (en-las'),  t-.  t.  To  bind  or  encircle  with  lace, 
or  as  with  lace ;  to  lace  ;  to  encircle ;  to  enfold  ;  lieuce, 
to  entangle. 

Itop&i  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  enlace.    P.  Fletcher. 

En-Iace'ment  (Sn-las'mfnt),  n.  The  act  of  enlacing, 
or  state  uf  being  enlaced  ;  a  surrounding  as  with  a  lace. 

En-Iard'  (en-lard').  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  lard:  cf.  OF. 
enlarder  to  put  on  the  spit,  Pr.  &  Sp.  enlardar  to  rub 
with  grease,  baste.]  To  cover  or  ^ess  with  lard  or 
grease  ;  to  fatten.  Sh'tk. 

En-large'  (5n-larj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enlarged 
(-larjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enlarging  (-lar'jing).]  [OF. 
enlargier ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f*  F.  large  wide.  See 
Large.]  1.  To  make  larger  ;  to  increase  in  quantity  or 
dimensions  ;  to  extend  in  limits ;  to  magnify  ;  as,  the 
body  is  enlarged  by  nutrition  ;  to  enlarge  one's  house. 

Tm  cidai-'jc  tht.-ir  possessions  of  land.  Locke. 

2.  To  increase  the  capacity  of ;  to  expand ;  to  give  free 
scope  or  greater  scope  to;  also,  to  dilate,  as  with  joy, 
affection,  and  the  like  ;  as,  knowledge  enlarges  the  mind. 

O  ye  Corinthians,  our  .  .  .  heart  i^  ciil'irgcl.    2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

3.  To  set  at  large  or  set  free.     [Archaic^ 

It  will  cnlarg''  us  from  all  restraints.  Barrrnr. 

Enlarging  hammer,  a  hammer  with  a  slightly  rounded 
face  of  large  diameter  ;  —  used  by  gold  beaters.  Knifjhf. 
—  To  enlarge  an  order  or  ml©  {L(tw\  to  extend  the  time 
for  complying  with  it.  Ahho/t.  —To  enlarce  one's  self,  to 
give  free  vent  to  speech  ;  to  spread  out  dis''ourse.  '*  They 
enlarqed  themselves  on  this  subject."  Clarendon,  —  "fo 
enlarge  the  heart,  to  make  free,  liberal,  and  cliaritable. 

Syn.  — To  increase  ;  extend;  expand;  spread;  amplify; 
angmeut ;  magnify.    See  Increase, 

En-large',  v.  /,  1.  To  grow  large  or  larger ;  to  be 
further  extended  ;  to  expand ;  as,  a  plant  enlarges  by 
growth;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good  management;  a 
volume  of  air  enlarges  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  at  length  ;  to  be  diffuse  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  dilate. 

To  enlarge  upon  this  theme.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  {Naiit.)  To  get  more  astern  or  parallel  with  the 
vessel's  course  ;  to  draw  aft ;  —  .said  of  the  wind. 

£n-larged'  (Sn-larjd'), 'z.  Made  large  or  larger ;  ex- 
tended;  swollen.  —  En-lar'ged-ly   (en-lar'jEd-l}')?   "'^''- 

En  lar'ged-ness,  n. 

En-large 'ment  ten-larj'mi?nt),  n.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing ill  si/A-  or  bulk,  real  or  apparent ;  the  state  of 
being  increased  ;  augmentation  ;  further  extension  ;  ex- 
pansion. 

2.  Expansion  or  extension,  as  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind;  ennoblement,  as  of  the  feelings  and  character; 
as,  an  enlargement  of  views,  of  knowledge,  of  affection. 

3.  A  setting  at  large,  or  being  set  at  large ;  release 
from  confinement,  servitude,  or  distress  ;  liberty. 

Give  ciilarfjcTiient  to  the  swain.  Shal:. 

4.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing  ;  expatiation  ;  a 
wide  range  of  discourse  or  argument. 

An  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and  corruptions  that  were  cot 
into  the  army.  C'laixtiaon. 

En-lar'ger  (f?n-lar'jer),  n.     One  that  enlarges. 

En-lay'  ir-n-lu').  r.  /.     Sec-  Inlay, 

En-lengiii'en  (Sn-length''n),r.  ^  To  lengthen.  [Obs."} 

En-leVen  (en-lev"n),  71.     Eleven.     [_Obs.^       Chancer. 

En-llght'  (^^n-lif),  r.  f.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  light.  Cf.  En- 
lighten.]    To  illumine;  to  enlighten,     [i?.] 

Which  fnim  the  first  has  i^honc  on  ape«  pnst, 

KnIighU  tlic  present,  and  shall  warm  llie  last.        Pope. 

En-Ugbt'en  (en-lit"n),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -j-  lighten: 
cf.  AS.  inHhtnn.  Cf.  Enlight.]  1.  To  supply  with 
light ;  to  illuminate  ;  as,  the  sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

Ills  liLihtnings  enlightened  tlic  world.    Ps.  xcvii,  4. 

2.  To  make  clear  to  the  intellect  or  conscience  ;  to 
shed  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  upon  ;  to  fumisli 
with  increase  of  knowledge  ;  to  instruct ;  tis,  to  enlighten 
the  mind  or  understanding. 

The  conscience  enlightened  bv  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God. 

Trench. 

En-llght'en-er  (en-llfn-er).  n.  One  who  enlightens 
or  illuminates  ;  one  who,  or  tliat  which,  communicates 
light  to  the  eye,  or  clear  views  to  the  mind. 

En-Ught'eh-ment  (-'n-ment),  n.  Act  of  enlighten- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

En-limn'  fen-lTm').  V.  i.  [pref.  en-  -f-  limn.  Cf. 
Enlusiine,  Ilh-misate.]  To  adorn  by  inuminatiug  or 
ornamenting  with  colored  and  decorated  letters  and 
figures,  as  a  book  or  manuscript.     [/?-]  Palsgrave. 

En-link'  (en-link'),  r.  t.  To  chain  together;  to  con- 
nect, as  by  links.  Shnk. 

En-llst'(fii-lTRt').r.  /.  [imp.  &;>. p.  Enlisted;  ]>.]ir. 
&  vb.  n.  Enlisting.]  1.  To  enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll ; 
to  register. 

2.  To  engage  for  military  or  naval  service,  the  name 
being  entered  on  a  list  or  register ;  as,  to  enlist  men. 

3.  To  secure  the  support  and  aid  of;  to  eniplny  in  ad- 
vancing some  interest ;  as,  to  enlist  persons  in  the  cause 
of  tnitli,  or  in  a  cliaritable  enterprise. 

En-list',  V.  i.  1,  To  enroll  and  bind  one*s  self  for 
military  or  naval  service;  as,  he  C7> listed  in  the  regular 
army  ;  the  men  rnliated  for  the  war. 

2.  To  enter  licartily  into  a  cause,  as  if  enrolled. 

En-llsVment  (-mmt).  n.  l.  The  act  of  enlisting,  or 
the  state  of  being  enliKted;  vohmtary  enrollment  to 
servo  aft  a  soldier  or  n  wdlor. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  an  enlisted  man  la  bound. 


En-llve'  (?n-liv'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -j-  live,  a,]  To  en- 
liven,   [Obs.\  hp.  Jlall. 

En-Uv'en  (5n-liv''n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enlivened 
(-'udj;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enlivening  (-*n-Iug).]  [Pref. 
en — j-  liv€n.~\  1.  To  give  life,  action,  or  motion  to  ;  to 
make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  excite ;  to  quicken ;  as» 
fresh  fuel  enlivens  a  fire. 

Lo  1  of  tlieniselves  th'  enlivened  chessmen  move.     Cowley. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to ;  to  make  sprightly, 
gay.  or  cheerful ;  to  animate  ;  as,  mirth  and  good  humor 
enliven  a  company  ;  enlivening  strains  of  music. 

Syn.  —To  animate  :  rouse  :  inspire  ;  cheer;  encourage; 
comlort ;  exliilarate  ;  inspirit ;  iuvigorate. 

En-liv'en-er  (-er).  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
livens, animates,  or  invigorates. 

En-lock'  (en-15k')^  r.  /.     To  lock  ;  to  inclose. 

En-lu'mine  (Sn-lu'mtn),  v.  t.  [F.  enluminer;  pref. 
en-  (L.  in)  -i-  L.  luminare  to  light  up.  illunune.  See  Il- 
luminate, and  cf.  Limn.]    To  illumine.  [Obs.^  Spenser. 

En-lute'  (en-lut'J,  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  L.  latum  mud. 
clay.]     To  coat  with  clay  ;  to  lute.     [Obs.}         Chaucer. 

II  En'man'Ch^'  (aN'maN'shS'),  a.  [F,  ;  pref,  en-  (L. 
in)  -j-  inanche  sleeve.]  {Her.)  Resembling,  or  covered 
with,  a  sleeve  ;  —  said  of  the  chief  when  lines  are  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  sides, 

En-niar1)le  (6u-mar'b'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  marble.'} 
To  make  hard  as  marble  ;  to  harden.     [Ohs.']      Spenser. 

En-mesli'  (f n-m6sh'),  V.  t.    [Pref.  en-  -f  mesh.    Cf.  In- 

ME3H.]   To  catch  or  entangle  in,  or  as  in,  meshes.     Shck. 

My  doubts  uune^h  me  if  I  try,  Zowell. 

En-mew'  (Sn-mu'),  v.  t.    See  Emmew. 

En-mist'  (en-mTsf),  v.  t.     To  infold,  as  in  a  mist. 

En'mi-ty  (?u'mT-tJ)»  ''>■■>  pi-  Enmities  (-tTz).  [OE. 
enemyfe,  fr.  enemy:  cf.  F.  inimitie,  OF.  enemistiL  See 
Enemy,  and  cf.  Amity.]  1,  The  quality  of  being  an 
enemy  ;  hostile  or  unfriendly  disposition. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known.        Jlilton. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition  ;  hostility. 

The  frieadship  of  the  world  is  enmiti/  with  God.    James  iv.  4- 

Syn.  —  Rancor;  hostility;  hatred;  aversion;  antipa- 
thy ;  repugnance ;  animosity ;  ill  will ;  malice  ;  malevo- 
lence,   bee  Animosity,  Rancor. 

En-mossed'  (en-mosf;  115),  a.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  moss.l 
Covered  witli  moss:  mossed.  Keats- 

En-move'  teu-moov').  V.  i.     See  Emkovk.     [Obs.l 

En-mui'Ue  (€u-muf'l"l),  i-.  t.     To  muftle  up. 

En-mure'  (en-mur'),  V.  t.     To  immure.     [Obs,"] 

En-na'tion  (eu-na'sh5n),  n.  [Gr.  kwia  nine.]  {Zo'diy 
The  ninth  segment  in  iusects. 

En'ne-ad  (en'ue-ad),  71.  [Gr.  ivvea.^,  -a^os^  fr.  ivvea. 
nine.]     The  number  niue  or  a  group  of  nine. 

The  Enneads,  the  title  given  to  the  works  of  the  philoeo- 
plier  Plotiuus,  published  by  his  pupil  Porphyry  ;  —  eo 
called  because  each  of  the  six  books  into  wiiich  it  is  di- 
vided contains  nine  cliapters. 

En'ne-a-gon  (-a-g5n  ;  277).  n.  [Gr,  ifi'ea.  nine  -f  ytg- 
vCa  corner,  angle:  cf.  Y.  enneagone.'\  {Geom.)  A  poly- 
gon or  plane  figure  with  niue  sides  and  nine  angles ;  a 
uonagon. 

En'ne-ag'0-nal  (En^nt-ag'o-nnl),  a.  {Geom.)  Belong- 
ing to  an  onneagon  ;  liaving  niue  angles. 

En'ne-ag'y-nous  (-aj'T-nus).  a.  [Gr.  t^'da  nine-}- 
yvt'Ti  woniaii.  female,]  {Bot.)  Having  or  producing  nine 
pistils  or  styles  ;  —  said  of  a  flower  or  plant. 

En'ne-a-he'dral  (-a-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  ivvea.  nine  -|- 
cSpa  side,]     (Geo}n.)  Having  nine  sides. 

En'ne-a-he'dll-a  (-h?'drT-a),  )  n.    (Geom.)  A  figure 

En'ne-a-he'dron  (-he'drou),  j  having  uiue  sides ; 
a  nonagon, 

II  En'ne-an'drl-a  (-Sn'drT-^),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iwda. 
nine  +  avrip,  ai'Bpdy,  man,  male :  cf.  F.  enneandrie.'^ 
{Bot.)  A  Linua-au  class  of  plants  liaving  nine  stamens. 

Enne-an'drl-an  (-«iO,     )  a.    (Bot.)  Having  niue  sta- 

En'ne-an'drous  (-drus),  (     mens. 

En''ne-a-pet'al-ous  (-a-pSt'al-us),  a.  [Gr.  ewea  nin© 
+  E.  j'ctidniisj  cf.  F.  enneapetale.']  {Bot.)  Having  niue 
petals,  or  flower  leaves. 

En'ne-a-sper'moUS  (-sper'miiE).  a.  [Gr.  iwia  -f  oTrep- 
fi.a  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  nine  seeds;  — said  of  fruits. 

En''n&-at'ic  (-iit'Ik),       l  a.     [Or,  h'via  Dine.]    Occur- 

En'ne-at'ic-al  (-T-k'7l),  i  ring  once  in  every  nine 
times,  days,  years,  etc. ;  every  ninth. 

Enneatical  day.  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease.  —  Enneat* 
leal  year,  every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 

En-new'  (en-nij'),  V,  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  new.  Cf,  In- 
novate.]    To  make  new.     [Obs.'\  Skelton. 

En-niche' (,cri-nTch').r./.  To  place  in  a  niche.  Sterne. 

En-no'blc  tt^n-no'b'l).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ennobled 
(-b'kl) ;  p.pr.S:  vb.  n.  Ennobling  (-blTng).]  [Pref.  m--i- 
iifible:  cf.  F.  ennoblir.']  1.  To  make  noiile  ;  to  elevate" 
ill  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence  ;  to  dignify.  '*  JCn- 
nobling  all  that  he  touches."  Trench. 

"What  can  rtmnfde  Foti=.  or  slnvcs.  or  cowards  ? 
AlaK  !  not  all  the  Mood  of  all  llie  Howards.  Pope. 

2.  To  raiso  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  as,  to  ennoble  o- 
commouer, 

Syn.  — To  raise;  dignify;  exalt;  elevate;  aggrandize. 

En-no'ble-ment,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  noble,  or 
of  exalting,  dignifying,  or  advancing  to  nobility,   Bacon. 

2.  That  wliifh  ennobles;  excellence;  dignity. 

En-no'bler  (-bier),  n.     One  who  ennobles. 

I!  En'nui'  (iiN'nwf),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  77?  orfio  in  hatred. 
Sen  Annoy.]  A  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust;  dnll- 
nesH  and  languor  of  spirits,  arising  from  satiety  or  want 
of  interest;  tedium.  T.  Gray. 

llEn'nuy'6'  ('tiN'nwe'yfi').  a.  [P.,  p.  p.  of  enmn/er. 
See  ]''nntti.]  Atleoted  with  ennui ;  weary  in  epirits ; 
emotinnally  exhruiKtnd. 

II  En'nuy'6',  "■    [F.]    One  who  in  aJTected  with  ennui. 

I  En'nuy'6e' viiN'nwu'yii'),  n.  [F.]  a  woman  afTcctcd 
with  i-iinni.  Mrs.  Jnvfeson. 

E-nod'al(f-nod'ffl).  a.     {Bot.)  Without  a  node.  Gray. 
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En'0-da'tlon  (Bn'ft-da'shnn  nr  e'lift-),  n.  [L.  fnodatio 
oxplaii.iti'-iii,  Ir.  ciiudtirc  to  free  fnmi  knots.  Seo  Enode.] 
Tlie  ;n  1  or  o|iL'ration  of  clL*:uiiifs'  of  kiiutii,  ur  of  untying  ; 
lii'iMc,  aI^k,  tin-  Holution  of  a  ditliculty.     [A*.]       liailiy. 

E-node' (i^-iiod'),  1'.  t.  [L.  fuodare  ;  e  out  -\-notiuie 
to  lill  Willi  knots,  nodus  a  knot.]  To  clear  of  knots  ;  to 
make  clDar.     [.Obs.']  Cocla'nnn. 

E-nolnt'  (e-noint'),  n.     Anointed.     tOhs.'^       Cluiucrr. 

£-nom'0-tarch  (e-u5ui'o-tai-k),  n.  [Gr.  *Ko/xOTap;^Tjs; 
cfw^OTia  -f-  ap;^d5  leader.  See  Knomotv.]  {(Jr.  Aniiq.) 
TIio  conmu-vnifer  of  an  enonioty,  MilJ>'n-il. 

E-nom'O-ty  (.e-nSin'o-tJ),  n.  [Gr.  eVoijuorta,  fr.  cVw- 
ftoTOs  sworn  ;  eV  hi  -)-  OfivvvaL  to  Bwear.J  (.d'r.  Anti(j.)  A 
band  of  sworn  ftoldiers  ;  :i  division  of  the  Spartan  army 
ran^'inj;  from  twenty-fivo  to  tliirty-aix  men,  bound  to- 
gether by  oath. 

II  En^O-pla  (Sn'ft-plA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei/on-Aos 
armed;  ei^  in  +  oTrAa,  pi.,  ar-  ^^ 

mor.]  {ZoiJi.)  One  of  tlio 
orders  of  Neniertina,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  armature  of  spiiKH 
or  plates  in  the  proboscis. 

En-op'to-manfcy  (Pn-fip'- 

to-niSn'sy),  «.      [Gr,  eVoTrroff  „  ^,     "      t       ■      t 

visible  >„  (a  thiuK)  +  -,„a„ry.]  ^^^^^^l  'iL^a!""  Much 
Divniation  by  the   use   of    a    t.nliir"t<l. 
mirror.  ^I  Dulb;  7J  Cavity  of  Uulh: 

E-norm'  (e-norm'),  n.   [Cf.    c  Mt-duui   Spinc  -,    />  /j' 

F.   hiorme.      See  ENonMOUS.]    I-ntcr.il  Cnpsulcs  with   pin- 
Enormous.     [Ohs.}     Sprnser.    filnipfa    opines ;    h    Duct; 

E-nor'ml-ty  (e-n6r'mT-t5'),   ■''^•""'*i- 
n. ;  7^^   Enormities  (-tiz).     [L.  cnormitas,  it.  enormis 
enormous:  cf.  F.  enormite.     See  Enormous.]     1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  exceeding  a  measure  or  rule,  or  of  be- 
ing immoderate,  monstrous,  or  outrageous. 

The  enonnity  of  his  learned  ncquisitions.    De  Qtiinrefj. 

2.  That  which  is  enormous;  especially,  an  exceeding 
offense  against  order,  right,  or  decency ;  on  atrocious 
crime  ;  flagitious  villainy  ;  an  atrocity. 

These  clamorous  ftionnities  which  arc  grown  too  big^  nnrl 
strong  for  Inw  or  ehame.  Soulfi. 

E-nor'mous  (-mus),  a.  [L.  enormis  enormous,  out  of 
rule;  e  out  +  7ior7)(a  rule:  cf.  F.  hiorme.  See  Nor- 
mal.] 1.  Exceeding  the  usual  rule,  norm,  or  measure  ; 
out  of  due  proportion  ;  inordinate;  abnormal.  ^'- Ejior- 
77io»,s  bliss."  Milton.  "This  enormous  state."  Shak. 
*'  Tlie  hoop's  enormous  size."     Jcnyiis. 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  ciiormuus  in  their  f,'ait.        Milton. 

2.  Exceedingly  wicked  ;  outrageous ;  atrocious  ;  mon- 
strous ;  as,  an  enor??ioH5  crime. 

That  detestable  profession  of  a  \iie  bo  enornwiis.      £ah\ 

Syn.  —  Huge  ;  vast ;  immoderate  ;  immense  ;  excess- 
ive ;  prodigious  ;  monstrous.  —  Enormous,  Immense,  Ex- 
cessive, we  speak  of  a  thing  as  /■)iitnuou.'i  when  it  over- 
passes its  ordinary  law  of  existence  or  far  exceeds  its 
proper  average  or  standanl,  nnd  lii'comes —  so  to  speak 
—  (ihnormal  in  its  inagnitudr,  dft^n-c,  etc.  ;  aSj  a  man  of 
enormous  strength;  a  th<,'d  nt  •nonnous  wickedness. 
/m?»fn5e  expresses  somewliat  iii'h-tinitely  an  immeasur- 
able quantity  or  extent.  E.rcessii:c  is  applied  to  what  is 
beyond  a  just  measure  or  amount,  and  is  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense ;  as^  enormous  size  ;  an  enormous  crime  :  an 
i?H»)f7i^e  expenditure  ;  th.- i'\piiiis>' <if  ocean  is  immense. 
"Ezce.ssive  levity  and  imliilK'-m'.-  un-ultimately  r.nT.w/ir 
rigor."  V.Knox.  "ConipI:iis;ni'-f  luM-nim-s  servitude  when 
it  18  rrcessive.^^    La  RodiufuucauUl  (Trans.). 

E-nor'mous-ly,  adv.     In  an  enormous  degree. 

E  nor'mous-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  enormous. 

En- or 'thO- trope  (en-or'tho-trop),  n.  [Gr.  ev  in  + 
opdo^  upright,  correct  -f-  TpeVeii'  to  turn.]  An  optical 
toy ;  a  card  on  which  confused  or  imperfect  figures  are 
drawn,  but  wliich  form  to  the  eye  regular  figures  when 
the  card  is  rapidly  revolved.     See  Thaumatrope. 

E-noUgh'  (e-nuf),  a.  [OE.  inoh,  inow,  cnogh,  AS. 
getio/i,  f/cuDgy  a..  &adv.  (akin  to  OS.  'jirwg,  D.  genoep, 
OHG.  }/inuof/y  G.  genug^  Icel.  gjwgr,  Sw.  nog,  Dan. 
noA;  Goth,  gnnuhs),  fr.  gcneah  it  suflfices  (akin  to  Goth. 
ganah)  ;  pref.  ge-  -f-  a  root  akin  to  L.  nancisd  to  get, 
Skr.  7;ap,  Gr.  eveyKeiv  to  carry.]  Satisfying  desire  ;  giv- 
ing content ;  adequate  to  meet  the  want ;  sufficient ;  — 
usually,  and  more  elegantly,  following  the  noun  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Ilnw  ninnv  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enoiiqh 
anil  to  spare"  I  Luke  xv.  17- 

E-nough^,  adv.  1.  In  a  degree  or  quantity  that  sat- 
isfies ;  to  satisfaction  ;  sufficiently. 

2.  Fully ;  quite ;  —  used  to  express  slight  augmenta- 
tion of  the  positive  degree,  and  sometimes  equivalent  to 
very  ;  as,  he  is  ready  enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 

I  know  you  well  iiuovfjh  :  you  arc  Signior  Antonio.      Shah. 

Thou  knowest  well  enough  .  .  .  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend 

money.  S/iak. 

3.  In  a  tolerable  degree ;  —  used  to  express  mere  ac- 
ceptableness  or  acquiescence,  and  implying  a  <legree  or 
quantity  rather  less  than  is  desired ;  as,  the  song  was 
well  enough. 

E;^^  Enoufjh  usually  follows  the  word  it  modifies. 

E-nough',  n.  A  sufficiency ;  a  quantity  which  satis- 
fies desire,  is  adequate  to  the  want,  or  is  equal  to  the 
power  or  ability ;  as,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
himself.     ^'■Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast." 

And  Eeau  said,  I  have  otoiiijfi,  my  brother.     (Jen.  xxxiii.  9. 

E-nough'-  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency, 
being  a  shortened  form  of  -it  is  enough. 

E-nounce'  (e-noims'),  v.  t.  [mjp.  &p.  ^.  ENOtracED 
(-nounsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enouncing  (-noun'sTng).]  [F. 
enoncer,  L.  enuntiare;  e  out -^  rimttiare  to  announce, 
fr.  n7intit/s  messenger.    See  NuNcio,and  cf.  Enunciate.] 

1.  To  announce  ;  to  declare  ;  to  state,  as  a  proposi- 
tion or  argument.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  utter  ;  to  articulate. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these  [sounds]  inde- 
pendently. -4.  J/.  Bell. 


E-nonnce'ment  (f-nouns'mfnt),n.  Act  of  enouncing; 

that  wliiiii  iM  riiounced. 

E-now'  (-nuu').    A  (orm  of  Enough,    l.lrchnir]  Shah. 

En~pa'tron  (en-pa' tr fin),  v.  t.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
patron  towards;  to  patronize.     \_Oh.l.'\  S/uik. 

En-plerco'    (Cn-pors')*   v.   t.     \ji<^Q   Eupiebce.]    To 

pierce.      \_(lhs.\  Shak. 

En-quere'(-k\vcr'),7'.  T.   To  inquire.  [^Obs."]   Chaucer. 

En-q.ulcl£'en  (.6u-kwlk''n),  v,  U  To  quicken  ;  to  make 
alive.     [  oh.s.  ]  Dr.  H.  More. 

En-qulro'  (Pn-kwir').  v.  i.  &  t.    See  Inquirb. 

En-gulr'or  {en-kwir'er),  n.    See  Inquireh. 

En-qulr'y  (Sn-kwir'i?),  7t.    See  Inquiry. 

En-race'  (Cn-riis'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e7t- -f- '"'^^^^  lineage.] 
To  enroot;  to  implant.     [O64.I  Spenser. 

En-rage'  (en-raj'),  v.  t.  {imp.  S:  p.  p.  Enraoed 
(-rajd');  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Enraging  (-ra'jtng).]  [F.  fn- 
ragcr  to  he  enraged  ;  pref.  lU'  (L.  in)  ■\-  rage  rage.  See 
Rage.]  To  fill  with  rage  ;  to  provoke  to  frenzy  or  mad- 
ness ;  to  make  furiovis. 

Syn.  To  irritate;  incense;  inflame;  exasperate; 
provoke;  anger;  madden;  infuriate. 

En-rage'ment  (-m^nt),  n.  Act  of  enraging  or  etato 
of  Ijcing  enragiMl ;  excitement.     [Obs."] 

En-range'  (en-ranj'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -j-  range.  Cf. 
Enrank,  Arrange.]  1.  To  range  in  order;  to  i)ut  in 
rank  ;  to  arrange.    \Obs.'\  Sppn.'^er. 

2.  To  rove  over;  to  range.     [Ohs-I  Sprnser. 

En-rank'  (Su-rSnk'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  ran/:.'}  To 
place  in  ranks  or  in  order.     [7?.]  Shak. 

En-rapt'  (en-rSpf),  p.  a.  [Pref.  en-  -j-  rapt.  Cf. 
Enravish.]  Thrown  into  ecatasy ;  transported ;  en- 
raptured. Shak. 

En-rap'turo  (?n-rSp'tfir ;  135),  t*.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Enraptured  (-tfird  ;  13'));  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ekraptue- 
INQ.]  To  transport  with  pleasure  ;  to  delight  beyond 
measure  ;  to  enravish.  Shiii.stom'. 

En-rav'lsh  (en-rfivOfsh),  v.  t.  To  transport  with  de- 
light ;  to  enrapture;  to  fascinate.  Spenser. 

En-rav'lsh-lng-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  throw  into  ecstasy. 

En-rav'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  en- 
ravished  or  enraptured;  ecstasy;  rapture.  Glanvill. 

En-reg'ls-ter  (en-rSj'Ts-ter),  T.  t.  [Pref.  pn-  +  regis- 
ter :  cf.  F.  cnregistrer.  Cf.  Inbegister.]  To  register; 
to  enroll  or  record  ;  to  inregister. 

To  read  cnreijisffred  in  every  nnnk 

liis  goodness,  which  His  beauty  doth  declare.     Sprn.trr. 

En-rheiun'  (Sn-rum'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  rheum  :  cf. 
F.  s'enrhumer.'}     To  contract  a  rheum.   [Obs.}    JIarvey. 

En-rlcb'  t,en-rich'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Enriched 
(-richf) ; />.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Enriching.]  [F.  enrichir  ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  riche  rich.  See  Rich.]  1.  To  make 
rich  with  any  kind  of  wealth  ;  to  render  opulent ;  to  in- 
crease the  possessions  of  ;  as,  to  enrich  the  understanding 
with  knowledge. 

Seeing,  Lord,  your  great  mercy 

Us  hath  enriched  bo  openly.      Chaucer's  Dream. 

2.  To  supply  with  ornament;  to  adorn;  as,  to  enrich 
a  ceiling  by  frescoes. 

3.  To  make  ricli  with  manure  ;  to  fertilize  ;  ■ —  said  of 
the  soil ;  as,  to  enrich  land  by  irrigation. 

4.  To  8upi>)y  with  knowledge  ;  to  instruct ;  to  store  ;  — 
siiid  of  tile  mind.  Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 

En-rlch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  enriches. 

En-rlch'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  making  rich,  or 
that  which  enriclies  ;  increase  of  value  by  improvemouts, 
embellishment,  etc.  ;  decoration;  embeUishment. 

En-rldge'  (Pn-rlj'),  i*.  t.     To  form  into  ridges.     Shak. 

En-rlng'  (5n-rlng'),  V.  t.  To  encircle,  [i?.] 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  gronped  in  threes, 
Enriit'jtd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midst.     Tennyson. 

En-rlp'en  (£n-rip''n),  v.  t.    To  ripen.    [Obs."]    Donne. 

En-rlve'  (Sn-riv').  v.  t.     To  rive  ;  to  cleave.     [Obs.! 

En-robe'  (en-rob'),  7',  ^  [Pref.  en- -{•  robe :  cf.  OF. 
enrobcr.'\     To  invest  or  adorn  with  a  robe  ;  to  attire. 

En-rock'ment  (6n-r5k'mfnt),  n.  [Pref.  en-  + 
rock.']  A  mass  of  large  stones  thrown  into  water  at 
random  to  form  bases  of  piers,  breakwaters,  etc. 

En-roU'  (6u-rol'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enrolled 
(-rold') ;  p.  pr.  <&  vb.  n.  Enrolling.]  [Pref.  en-  -\-  roll  : 
cf.  F.  enroler ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  role  roll  or  register. 
See  Roll,  n.']  [Written  also  enrol.']  1.  To  insert  in  a 
roll ;  to  register  or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue  or  on  rolls 
of  court ;  lience,  to  record  ;  to  insert  in  records ;  to 
leave  in  writing  ;  as,  to  enroll  men  for  service  ;  to  enroll 
a  decree  or  a  law  ;  also,  reflexively,  to  enlist. 

An  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the 
herirts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed 
and  claimed,  as  tliat  it  needed  not  cnroffhiy.  Milton. 

All  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  themselves. 

Pn  scott. 

2.  To  envelop ;  to  inwrap  ;  to  involve.  [Obs."^  Spen.ser. 

En-roU'er  (-er\  n.     One  who  enrolls  or  registers. 

En-roU'ment  {-numt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enrolement.']  [Writ- 
ten also  f/jro/z/ifji^]  1.  The  act  of  enrolling;  recistra- 
tion.  Holland. 

2.  A  writing  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  ;  a  regis- 
ter ;  a  record.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

En-roof  (en-roof),  v.  t.  To  fix  by  the  root;  to  fix 
fast ;  to  implant  deep.  Shak. 

En-round' (en-round'),  t'. /.  To  surround,  {Obs.']  Shak. 

il  En'  route'  (iiN'  root').     [F.]     On  the  way  or  road. 

II  Ens  (Snz),  71.    [L.,  ens,  entis,  a  thing.    See  Entity.] 

1.  {M'iaph.)  Entity,  being,  or  existence ;  an  actually 
existmg  being ;  also,  God,  as  the  Being  of  Beings. 

2.  (Chem.)  Something  supposed  to  condense  within 
itself  all  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  substance  from 
whicli  it  i^:  extracted  ;  essence.     [Obs.'\ 

En-safe'  ir-n-sflf),  v.  t.    To  make  safe.     [06.t.]  Hall. 

En-sam'ple  i  en-sSm'p'l),  n.  [OF.  ensample,  essam- 
ple,  F.  exemplc.  See  Example.]  An  example  ;  a  pat- 
tern or  model  for  imitation.  {Ol'S."]  Tyndale. 
Being  cnmmj.h..i^  to  the  flock.               1  P<:'.  v.  3. 


En-sam'ple  (Cn-nam'p'l),  v.  t.    To  exemplify ;  to  Bhow 

by  example.     [Obs.  ]  Spenser. 

En-san'guine  (Cn-sSn'gwIn),  f.  t.  Toetain  or  cover 
with  l^luod  ;  to  make  bloody,  or  of  a  blood-red  color  ;  as, 
an  insnn-juined  line.    "  Tlie  ensanguined  field."   Milton. 

En'eate  (en'siit),  a.  [NL.  ensatus,  fr.  L.  ensis  sword.} 
{Bat.  .V  Zxul.)  Having  eword-shaped  leaveu,  or  appen- 
dages ;  eiibifunn. 

En-scale'  (en-skal'),  i-.  /.    To  cover  with  scalea. 

En-sched'ulo 'en-bked'Cl;  \?,Tt)^v.t.    To  iuacrt  in  a  ■ 
Bcheihile.     Ser  S(  liEDULE.     [/^]  Shnk. 

En-sconce'    (en-hkons'),    v.    t.      [imp.    &  p.   p.    Ek- 
BCONCED  (-hkSn&t') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enkconcino  (-skSu'- 
sTng).]    To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a  bcoucc  or  fort ;  to 
place  or  hide  securely  ;  to  conceal. 
Slie  whall  not  eee  me  :  I  will  cnscmcr  mc  behind  the  am-".   .Shak. 

En-seal'  (en-i=el'),  V.  t.  To  impress  with  a  wial ;  to 
mark  as  with  a  seal;  hence,  to  ratify.     [0/m.] 

Thi*  deed  I  do  enseal.  Pier'  Plowman. 

En-seam'  (5n-seni'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  seam  fcuture. 
Cf.  Inheam.]  To  sew  up;  to  inclose  by  a  aeam  ;  licnce» 
toinclmh';  to  contEiin.  Camden. 

En-seam',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  seam  grease.]  To  cover 
witli  grease  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute.     [Obs."] 

In  the  rank  Rweut  of  an  rnnramr.d  bedi  Shak. 

En-soar'  (Sn-ser'),  V.  t.     To  sear;  to  dry  up,     {.Obs."} 
Kfm:ar  thy  fertile  and  conceptioun  womb.  Shak. 

En-search'  (5n-sercli'),  v.  i.  [OF.  encrchier.  See 
Search.]  To  make  search ;  to  try  to  find  something. 
[/VA.s-.]  —  7'.  i.  To  search  for.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  EhjoU 

En-seel'  (en-sel'),  v.  t.  To  close  the  eyes  of ;  to  seel ; 
—  said  in  reference  to  a  hawk.     [Ohs.'X 

En-selnt'  (^n-sant'),  '/.  {Lau)  With  child  ;  preg- 
nant.    See  Enceinte.     {Obs.] 

II  En'sem'ble  iaNsaN'br),  n.  [P.]  The  whole;  all 
the  part.s  taken  together. 

llEn'sem'ble,  adv.     [F.]    All  at  once  ;  together. 

En-Shel'ier  (en-shgl'ter),  v.  t.     To  shelter,     [f^hs.] 

En-shield'  (en-sheld'),  1'.  t.  To  defend,  as  with  a 
eliield  ;  to  -shield.      [Archaic]  Shak. 

En-shield',  a.     Shielded;  enshielded.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

En-shrine'  (Sn-shrln'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p-p-  Esshrixei> 
(-sliriiid') ;  p.  j)r.  &  vb.  n.  Enshrining.]  To  inclose  in  a- 
shrine  or  chest ;  hence,  to  preserve  or  cherish  as  some- 
thing sacred  ;  as,  to  enshrine  something  in  memory. 

We  will  ctishrinc  it  as  a  holy  relic.         Mm-inger. 

En-shroud'  (6n-sliroud'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with,  or  a» 
with,  a  .-^liruud;  to  shroud.  Churchill, 

En-sii'er-OUS  (^n-sifer-us),  a.  [L.  ensifcr ;  ensis 
Bword +/';rre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  c^.^i/f'r^:.]   Bearing  a  sword.   . 

En'si-form  (en'sI-fSnn),  «.  [L.  ensis  sword  -f  -form .' 
cf.  F.  ensiforme.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sword  blade; 
sword-shaped  ;  as,  an  ensi/onn  leaf. 

Enaifonn  cartilage,  a7id   EnBlform  procBBs.      (Anat.)   Se& 

XlPHLSTERNLM. 

En'Sign  (en'.sin),  n.  [F.  enseigne,  L.  insignia,  pi.  of 
insignc  a  distinctive  mark,  badge,  flag;  in  -f  signum. 
mark,  sign.     See  Sign,  and  cf.  Insignia,  3d  Ancient.] 

1.  A  flag;  a  banner;  a  standard;  esp.,  the  nation^ 
flag,  or  a  banner  indicating  nationality,  carried  by  a 
ship  or  a  body  of  soldiers,  —  as  distinguished  from  flags, 
indicating  divisions  of  the  army,  rank  of  naval  officers, 
or  private  signals,  and  the  like. 

Uang  up  your  en.vgns,  let  your  drums  he  etill.        .Shak. 

2.  A  signal  displayed  like  a  standard,  to  give  notice. 
lie  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far.    /•".  v.  26- 

3.  Sign  ;  badge  of  office,  rank,  or  power  ;  symbol. 

The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  we  bear.         Waller. 

4.  (a)  Formerly,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  army 
who  carried  the  ensign  or  flag  of  a  company  or  regiment. 
(b)  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  lowest  grade  in  th© 
navj',  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in. 
the  army.  Ham.  Xav.  Encyc. 

^^^  In  the  British  army  the  rank  of  ensign  was  abol- 
ished in  1371.  In  the  United  States  army  the  rank  is  not 
recognized ;  the  regimental  flags  being  carried  by  & 
sergeant  called  the  color  sergeaiU. 

Ensign  bearer,  one  who  carries  a  flag ;  an  ensign. 

En'Slgn,  V.  t.    1.  To  designate  as  by  an  ensign.  [Obs.'^ 
Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigncd 
Particular  families.  B.  .Jon^on, 

2.  To  distinguish  by  a  mark  or  ornament;  esp.  (/At.),. 
by  a  crown ;  thus,  any  charge  w  hich  has  a  crown  im- 
mediately above  or  upon  it,  i.s  said  to  be  ensigned. 

En'slgn-cy  (Sn'&iu-sy  ;  277),  7i.  ;  ;j/.  Ensigscies  (-sTz). 
Tlie  riiiik  or  olhce  of  an  ensign. 

En'sign-ship,  77.    The  state  or  rank  of  an  ensign. 

En'Si-lage  (?n'si-laj ;  F.  as  ^elizh'),  n.  [F.  ;  pref. 
en-  (L.  in)  -h  silo.  See  Silo.]  1.  The  process  of  pre- 
serving fodder  (such  as  cornstalks,  rye,  oats,  millet,  etc.) 
by  compressing  it  while  green  and  fresh  in  a  pit  or  vat 
called  a  silo,  where  it  is  kept  covered  from  the  air  ;  as^ 
the  ensilage  of  fodder. 

2.  The  fodder  preserved  in  a  silo. 

En'si-Iage  (5n'&T-lSi).  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Ensilaged. 
(-ISjd) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Ensilaging  (-la-jlng).]  To  pre- 
serve in  a  silo;  as,  to  ensilage  cornstalks. 

En-sky'  (en-ski'),  v.  t.  To  place  in  the  sky  or  ia 
heaven.     [R.]    "  A  thing  e;i.si'i>(?  and  sainted."      Shak. 

En-slave'  (Sn-slav'),  z-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Enslaved- 
(-slavd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enslaving.]  To  reduce  to 
[slavery;  to  make  a  tlave  of;  to  subject  to  a  domiuauE. 
iufiueuce. 

The  conquer'd.  also,  and  en-ilared  by  war. 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  oU  virtue  lose.     Jft/fon. 
Pleasure  ndniitted  in  undue  degree 
Kiu^iai' a  the  wilt.  Coirper. 

En-slav'ed-ness  (-ed-ngs),  n.  State  of  being  enslaved. 
En-slave'ment  (-mpnti,  71.     The  act  of  reducing  to 

slavery ;  state  of  being  enslaved  ;  bondage  ;  servitude. 
A  fresh  enslavement  to  their  enemies.  South. 
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dl-slaT'er  (Sn-slav'er),  n.    One  who  enslaves.  Swi/t. 
En-*?nare^  (Sn-BuSr'),  v.  t.     To  catch  in  a  suare.     See 

In  SNARE. 

En-anarl' (-snarl'),  r. /.  To  entangle.  \_Ohs.']  Spenser. 

Ext-SO^er  (6n-so'ber),  v.  t.     To  make  eober.     \_0bs.1 

Sad  accidents  to  ensoher  his  spirits.     J'rr.  Taylor. 

En-soul'  (Sn-sol'))  V.  t.  To  indue  or  imbue  (a  body) 
■with  soul,     [i?.]  Emerson. 

En-sphere'  (6n-sfer'),  w  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  sphere.  Cf. 
Znsphere.]     1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  ;  to  envelop. 

His  ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  ensphered.    Chapman. 
2.  To  form  into  a  sphere. 

En-Stamp'  (Sn-stSmp'),  v.  t.  To  stamp ;  to  mark  as 
Tvith  a  stamp ;  to  impress  deeply. 

It  is  the  motive  . . .  which  aistamjis  the  character.     Cogan. 

En-state'  (un-stat'),  v.  t.    See  Instate. 

En'Sta-tlte  (en'sta-tit),  n.  [Named  fr.  Gr.  ti'trrani*: 
an  adversary,  because  infusible  before  the  blowpipe.] 
\Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  orthorhombic 
in  crystallization  ;  often  fibrous  and  massive  ;  color  gray- 
ish white  or  greenish.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  with 
eome  iron.     Bronzite  is  a  ferriferous  variety. 

En'Sta-tlt'lc  (-ttt'ik),  a.     Relating  to  enstatite. 

En-store'  (6n-stor'),  r.  t.  [See  Isstaurate.]  To  re- 
store.    [Of,x.'\  Wyclif. 

En-style' (?n-stI10.  ''■ '■    To  style;  to  name.     [O65.] 

En-SU'a-ble  (en-su'a-b'l),  n.     Ensuing;  following. 

En-sue'  teu-su'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Ensued  (-stid') ; 
•p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Ensuing.]  [OF.  ejtserre,  OF.  &  F.  en- 
suirre,  fr.  L.  insequi ;  in  -\-  segiii  to  pursue.  See  Sue.] 
To  follow  ;  to  pursue;  to  follow  and  overtake.  [^>/'5.] 
'*  Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it."  1  Pel.  iii.  11. 

To  L-nsiti;  his  example  in  doing  the  like  mischief.     Goldmg. 

En-sue',  v.  i.  To  follow  or  come  afterward  ;  to  follow 
fcs  a  consequence  or  in  chronological  succession ;  to  re- 
sult ;  as,  an  ensuing  conclusion  or  effect ;  the  year  ensu- 
ing was  a  cold  one. 

So  fipoke  the  Dame,  but  no  applause  ensued.        Pope. 

Damage  to  the  mind  or  to  tlie  body,  or  to  both,  ensues,  unless 
Xhe  exciting  cause  be  presently  removed.  /■  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  follow  ;  pursue;  succeed.    See  Follow. 

En-sure' (-shur'),  T'. /.    1.  To  make  sure.   See  Insitie. 

2.  To  betrothr    [Obs.'\  Sir  T.  More. 

En-sur'er  (-shur^r),  n.     See  Insurer. 

En-swathe' (,6u-swath'),  v.  t.  To  swathe  ;  to  envelop, 
C3  in  swaddling  clothes.  Shak. 

En-swathe'ment  (-nifnt),  n.    The  act  of  enswathing, 

or  the  state  of  being  enswathed. 

En-sweep'  (en-swep'),  V.  t.  To  sweep  over  or  across ; 
to  pass  over  rapidly.     [It.']  Thomson. 

Ent-  (ent-).     A  prefix  signifying  within.     See  Ento-. 

-ent  (-ent,  -gnt).  [F.  -ent^  L.  -ens^  -entis.'}  An  adjective 
suffix  signifj'iug 'jr/ZoH  or  being  ;  as,  corrode n^  eicellenf, 
emerg^»/.  continf^;/.  quiesc?/)/.     See  -ant. 

En-tab'la-ture  (5n-tab'la-tur  ;  135),  71.  [OF.  entnbla- 
iure  :  cf.  It.  inkivoUilnra,  fr.  LL.  intabuUire  to  construct 
a  basis;  L.  in-^-iabnUitum  board  work,  flooring,  fr.  tabu- 
la a  board.  See  Table.]  {Arch.)  The  su- 
perstructure which  lies  horizontally  upon 
the  columns.  See  Illust.  of  Column, 
Cornice. 

(i^^r^It  is  commonly  divided  into  archi- 
trave, the  part  immediately  above   the 
column ;  frieze,  the  central  space  ;  and 
lornive,  the  upper  projecting  moldings. 
Parker. 

En-ta'ble-ment  (5n-ta'b'l-ment),  n. 
[F.  en/tihlement,  LL.  infabulamentum.l 
See  Entablature.     [7?.]  Evelvn. 

En-tac'kle  (Sn-t5k'k'l),  v.  t.  To  sup- 
ply with  tackle.     [Ohs.l  Skelton. 

En'tad  (Sn'tSd),  adv.  lEnt-  -\-  L.  nd 
"towards.]  {Anal.)  Toward  the  inside  or 
central  part ;  away  from  the  surface  ;  — 
opposed  to  rrtad.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

En-tall'  {en-talO,  n.  [OE.  entaile  carv- 
•jng,  OF.  entaille,  F.,  an  iucision,  fr.  en- 
iailler  to  cut  away  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  Corner  of  Grecian 
tiiiller  to  cut;  LL.  /endnnt  tallinlum  a 
fee  entailed,  i.  e.,  curtailed  or  limited, 
bee  Tail  limitation,  Tailor.]  1.  That 
which  i-i  entailed.  Hence:  {Ltnv)  {a)  An 
estate  in  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  de- 
scent to  a  particular  class  of  issue.  (/*) 
The  rule  by  wliich  the  descent  is  fixed. 

A  power  of  breaking  the  ancient  ntfcnVa,  and  of  alienating 
their  estate.?.  Ilunif. 

2.  Delicately  carved  ornamental  work;  intaglio.  [Obs.} 
"  A  work  of  rich  entail.''^  Speiiser. 

En-tall',  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entailed  (-tald') ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Entailing.]  [OE.  entailcn  to  carve,  OF.  en- 
'taiflcr.  See  Entail,  h.]  1.  To  settle  or  fix  inalienably 
on  a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  descendants 
ur  a  cei*tain  line  of  descendants  ;  —  said  especially  of  an 
estate  ;  to  bestow  as  an  heritage. 

Allowins  them  to  lutail  their  estates.  JIumc. 

I  licre  entail 
Tlic  crown  to  tlice  and  to  tliinc  heirH  forever.        Shak. 

2.  To  appoint  Iiereditary  jiosseaaor.     [Obs.'] 

To  mttul  him  and  his  lieirs  unto  the  crown.  Shak. 

3.  To  cut  or  carve  in  an  orniimental  way.     [Oi,t.] 

I'.ntnili  il  with  ciirioiiM  anticM.  Spenser. 

En-tail'ment,  n.  1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  of  giving, 
a«  an  t-Htat*-,  ;iiid  directing  the  mode  of  descent. 

2.  Th.'  riMuiitinn  of  being  entailed. 

3.  A  thing  entailed. 

Itriitnlity  as  an  hereditary  entailment  becomes  an  ever  wenk- 
enlnu  force.  /;.  /,.  Uufjdalc. 

En'tal  (5n't/il),  a.  [Bee  Ent-.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining 
<to,  or  situated  near,  central  or  deep  parts ;  inner ;  —  op- 
IJOMcdto/r-Zr//.  /f.  O.  Wilder. 

En-tame'  (Sn-tam'),  v.  t.    To  tame.    [O/at.]         Shak. 


Puric  Portico, 
showing  Entab- 
lature, a  Archi- 
trave :  h  Frieze ; 
r  Corn  ice  :  d 
Metope  ;  c  Tri- 
t;l.vi'h. 


En-tan'gle  (5n-t5n'gM),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entan-  ' 
GLEu  (-g'ld) ;  p.jjr.  *fc~r6.  n.  Entanqlinq  (-glTng).]    1.  To 
twist  or  interweave  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  be  easily 
separated  ;  to  make  tangled,  confused,  and  intricate ;  as, 
to  entangle  yam  or  the  hair. 

2.  To  involve  in  such  complications  as  to  render  ex- 
trication a  bewildering  difficulty  ;  hence,  metaphorically, 
to  insnare  ;  to  perplex ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  puzzle  ;  as,  to 
entangle  the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in  briers.  ^^  Entangling  alli- 
ances. ' '  Wash  ington . 

The  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts  and  entoifjle 
their  understandings.  Locke. 

Allowing  her  to  «i(a«ff?i.' herBClf  with  a  person  whose  future 
was  so  uncertain.  Froude. 

En-tan 'gle-ment  (-ment),  n.  State  of  being  entan- 
gled ;  intricate  and  confused  involution  ;  that  which  en- 
tangles ;  intricacy;  perplexity. 

En-tan'gler  (.-gler),  n.     One  that  entangles. 

II  En-ta'si-a  (en-ta'zlu-a),  71.  [NL.,  tr.  Gr.  tcTao-ts. 
See  Entasis.]  {Med.)  Tonic  spasm;  —  applied  geuer- 
ically  tu  denote  any  disease  characterized  by  tonic 
spasms,  as  tetanus,  trismus,  etc. 

II  En'ta-sls  (6n'ta-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ei-Tcio-ts  a 
stretching;    fr.    kvTciveiv,    iv   in -|- retVeti'  to   extend.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  slight  convex  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

2.  {M<-d.)  Same  as  Entasia. 

En-tass'ment  (Su-tas'iurnt),  n.  [F.  entassement^fi. 
f»^/^Af  /  tn  iti'ap  up.]     Aheap;  accumulation.     [P.] 

En-tas'tlc  (6n-t5s'tik),  a.  [Formed  as  if  fr.  (assumed) 
Gr.  ei-TaCTTtKos.  See  Entasis.]  {Med.)  Relating  to  any 
disease  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

En-tel'e-chy  (en-tgl'e-k5')i  "•  [L-  entelechia.  Or.  iv- 
TeAt\i-(a,  jiFob.  fr.  e.v  Tt'Aei  ex^'"  ^^  ^^  complete;  er  + 
Te'Aos"  iMiiiplrtion,  end -j- exfif  to  have  or  hold.]  {Peri- 
patilir  Phibis.)  An  actuality;  a  conception  completely 
actualized,  in  distinction  from  mere  potential  existence. 

II  En-tel'lUS  (Sn-tSl'liis),  71.  [NL. ,  the  specific  name,  fr. 
Gr.  trreAAeivto command.] 
{ZooL)  An  East  Indian 
long-tailed  bearded  mon- 
key {Semnopithecus  entel- 
lus)  regarded  as  sacred  by 
the  natives.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  caplike  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  on  the 
head.  Called  also  hoonoo- 
mntai  and  hungoor. 

En-tend'  (en-t5ud'),  v.  i. 
[F.  entendre,  fr,  L.  intcn- 
dere.  See  Intend.]  To 
attend  to ;  to  apply  one's 
self  to.     [06^.]     Chaucer. 

En-ten'der  (en-tgn'dei),  r. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness. 
En-ten'tlve  (Sn-tSn'tIv),  a.     _ 

Chaucer. 
See 
Inter-.]     A  prefix  signifying  between,  among,  part 

En'ter  (2n'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Entering.]  [OE.  entreu,  entenn,  F.  en- 
tree, fr.  L.  intrare,  fr.  intra  inward,  contr.  fr.  intero  (sc. 
loco),  fr.  inter  in  between,  between.  See  Inter-,  In,  and 
cf.  Interior.]  1.  To  come  or  go  into  ;  to  pass  into  the 
interior  of  ;  to  pass  within  the  outer  cover  or  shell  of  ; 
to  penetrate  ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  to  enter  a  house,  a  closet,  a 
country,  a  door,  etc. ;  the  river  enters  the  sea. 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter.  Spenser. 

I. .  .  .  with  the  niuhitude  of  my  redeemed, 
Shall  enter  heaven,  long  absent.  Milton. 

2.  To  unite  in  ;  to  join  ;  to  be  admitted  to ;  to  become 
a  member  of ;  as,  to  enter  an  association,  a  college,  an 
anny. 

3.  To  engage  in ;  to  become  occupied  with ;  as,  to 
enter  the  legal  profession,  the  book  trade,  etc. 

4.  To  pass  within  the  limits  of  ;  to  attain  ;  to  begin  ; 
to  commence  upon  ;  as,  to  enter  one's  teens,  a  new  era, 
a  new  dispensation. 

6-  To  cause  to  go  (into),  or  to  be  received  (into) ;  to 
put  in  ;  to  insert ;  to  cause  to  be  admitted  ;  as,  to  enter 
a  knife  into  a  piece  of  wood,  a  wedge  into  a  log ;  to 
enter  a  boy  at  college,  a  horse  for  a  race,  etc. 

6.  To  inscribe;  to  enroll  ;  to  record;  as,  to  enter  a 
name,  or  a  date,  in  a  book,  or  a  book  in  a  catalogue ; 
to  enter  the  particulars  of  a  sale  in  an  account,  a  manifest 
of  a  ship  or  of  merchandise  at  the  customhouse. 

7.  {Law)  {a)  To  go  into  or  upon,  as  lands,  and  take 
actual  possession  of  them,  {b)  To  place  in  regular  form 
before  the  court,  usually  in  writing  ;  to  put  upon  record 
in  proper  form  and  order;  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  appear- 
ance, rule,  or  judgment.  Purrill. 

8.  To  make  report  of  (a  vessel  or  her  cargo)  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse ;  to  submit  a  statement  of  (iniiiortcd  goods), 
with  the  original  invoices,  to  the  proper  othrer  of  the 
customs  for  estimating  the  duties.     See  Entby,  4. 

9.  To  file  or  inscribe  upon  the  records  of  the  land  office 
the  rerpiired  particulars  concerning  (a  quantity  of  public 
land)  in  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  right  of  preemp- 
tion,    [r.  .S.]  Abbott. 

10.  To  deposit  for  copyright  the  title  or  description 
of  (a  book,  i)icture,  map,  etc.);  as,  "  f7i^f7T(f  according 
to  act  of  Congress." 

11.  To  initiate;  to  introduce  favorably.    [06.f.]  Shah. 
En'ter,  v.  i.     1.  To  go  or  come  in; — often    with  in 

used   pleonaatically ;  aluo,  to    begin;   to   take   the   first 
steps.     "  The  year  entering.''''  Eveh/n. 

No  evil  thing  approach  nor  enter  in.  Milton. 

Truth  ifl  fallen  in  the  utrcct,  and  equity  con  notm^cr.  Is.  lix.  H. 
For  wc  which  have  believed  do  entur  into  rent,    llch.  iv. .?. 
2.  To  got  admission  ;  to  introduce  ono'a  self  ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  form  or  (lonhtitute  a  ])art ;  to  become  a  partaker 
or  partiiripant ;    to    shnre  ;    to   engage  ;  —  nsnally   with 


Zntellus. 

t.    1.   To  make  tender. 
Jer.  Taylor. 
[i?.]  Young. 

[OF.  ententif.']     Atten- 
tive ;   zealuus.      [Obs.'\  Cha 
En'ter-  (6n'ter-).  [F.  entre  between,  fr.  L.  inter. 


into  ;  sometimes  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  a  ball  enters  into 
the  body  ;  water  enters  into  a  ship  ;  he  enters  into  the 
plan;  to  ejtter  into  a  quarrel;  a  merchant  niters  into 
partnership  with  some  one ;  to  e7iter  upon  another's  land ; 
the  boy  enters  on  his  tenth  year  ;  to  enter  upon  a  task  ; 
lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  pewter. 

3.  To  penetrate  mentally  ;  to  consider  attentively ;  — 
with  into. 

He  is  particularly  pleastd  with  .  .  .  Sallust  for  hlB  enterinff 
into  intiLTuai  pruiciplfa  ol  action.  Addison. 

En'ter-ad'e-nog'ra-phy  ^  (6n'ter-ad/e-n0g'rii-f <■ ),  n . 
[Gr.  ei'Tepoi'  an  intestine  -f-  a6>7i'  a  gland  -\-  -graphy.']  A 
treatise  upon,  or  description  of,  the  intestinal  glands. 

En'ter-ad'e-nol'O-gy  (-ni51'ft-J5'),  n.  [Gr.  ffrepov  an  in- 
testine -)-  aB-nu  a  gland  -p  -logy.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

II  En'ter-al'gl-a  (-51'jT-i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evrepov  an 
intestine  -|-  aAyo?  pain  :  cf.  F.  enteralgie.'j  {Med.)  Pain 
in  the  intestines  ;  colic. 

En'ter-deal'  (5n'ter-delO,  n.  [Enter- -\- deal. ^  Mu- 
tual dealings  ;  intercourse.     [Obs.^ 

The  enterde<d  of  pnucee  strange.  Spenser. 

En'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  an  entrance  or 
beginning.  A.  Seivard. 

En-ter'ic  (5n-t5r'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ivTfpiKos-  See  Enteri- 
tis.] {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  euteron,  or  ali- 
mentary canal ;  intestinal. 

Enteric  fever  (J/?*/.),  typhoid  fever. 

II  En^te-rl'tls  (Sn'te-ri'tTs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  tuTtpov  an 
intestine  -{-  -itis.']  {Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines. Iloblyn. 

En'ter-lace'  (?n'ter-las'),  r.  t.     See  Interlace. 

En'ter-mete'  (Sn'ter-met'),  v.  i.  [F.  s^ntremettre ; 
entre  between  +  mettrc  to  place.]  To  interfere;  to  in- 
termeddle.    [  Obs.  ]  _  Cha  ucer. 

En'ter-meWer  (5n'ter-mu'er),  «.  [Enter-  -f  ineiv  to 
molt.]  {Zool.)  A  liawk  gradually  changing  the  color  of 
its  feathers,  commonly  in  the  second  year. 

En'ter-mise'  (-miz'),  n.  [F.  entremise,  fr.  s^entremet- 
ire.    See  Entermete.]     Mediation.     [Obs."] 

En'ter-0-ceIe'  (Sn'ter-o-sel')*  n-  [Gr.  ccrepoit^Ajj ; 
ecTfpoi'  an  intestine  -f-  K-^\t}  tumor,  hernia.]  {Med.)  A 
hernial  tumor  whose  contents  are  intestine. 

En'ter- O-CCele'  (eu'ter-fi-sel')*  "•  [Gr.  fvrepov  an 
intestine  -|-  KotAoi/  a  hollow.]  {Anat.)  A  perivisceral 
cavity  which  arises  as  an  outgrowth  or  outgrowths  from 
the  digestive  tract ;  distinguished  from  a  sehizoccele., 
which  arises  by  a  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  of  the  em- 
bryo. 

En'ter-Og'ra-phy  (6n'ter-og'ra-fy)>  "•  [Gr.  hmpov 
an  intestine  -f-  •graphy.']  {A/iat.)  A  treatise  upon,  or 
description  of,  the  intestines  ;  enterology. 

En'ter-0-lith  (?n'ter-o-litli),  Ji.  [Gr.  ivrepov  an  intes- 
tine ■]-  'lith-l     {Med.)  An  intestinal  concretion. 

En'ter-ol'o-gy  (-51'o-iJ-),  71.  [Gr.  ei-Tcpoc  an  intestine 
-{--logy:  cf.  F.  enteral ogie.']  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  viscera  of  the  body. 

il  En'te-ron  (Sn'te-r5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eirepoi'  an  in- 
testine, fr.  e'l'To'?  within.]  {Anat.)  The  whole  alimentary, 
or  enteric,  canal. 

Enter-Op'a-thy  (en  ter-5p'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  trrepoi'  in- 
testine -\-  Trd^os  suffering.]  {Med.)  Disease  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

II  En'te-rop-neus'ta  (5n'te-r5p-niis'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ivTepoi'  an  intestine  -j-  Tri'tii-  to  breathe.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  group  of  wormlike  invertebrates  having,  along  the 
sides  of  the  body,  branchial  openings  for  the  branchial 
sacs,  which  are  formed  by  diverticula  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Balanoglossus  is  the  only  knovMi  genus.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

En'ter-or'rha-phy  (?n'ter-5r'rd-fy),  ?i.  [Gr.  evrepov 
an  intestine  -|-  pai^ii)  a  sewing.]  {Med.)  The  operation 
of  sewing  up  a  rent  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

En'ter-0-tome(Sn'ter-i-tum),?i.  [F.  enterotome.  See 
Enterotomy.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  scissors  used  for  open- 
ing the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  post-mortem  examinations. 

En'ter-Ot'0-my  (5n'ter-5t'o-my),  w.  [Gr.  ti-Tepof  an 
intestine  -\-  riineiv  to  cut.]  {Med.)  Incision  of  the  in- 
testines, e.speiially  in  reducing  certain  cases  of  hernia. 

En  ter-parlance  (-parMons),  n.  Mutual  talk  or  con- 
ver.^atinii ;  cnuference.     [Obs.]  Sir  J.  Hayvard. 

En  ter-plead'  (-pled'),  r.  i.    Same  as  Interplead. 

En'ter-prise  (en'ter-priz),  n.  [F.  entrrjirise,  fr.  en- 
treprendre  to  midertake  ;  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -\- 
prvndre  to  take.  See  Inter,  and  EMrnisE.]  1.  That 
which  is  undertaken ;  something  attempted  to  be  per- 
formed ;  a  work  projected  which  involves  activity,  cour- 
age, energy,  and  the  like  ;  a  bold,  arduous,  or  hazard- 
ous attempt;  an  undertaking;  as,  a  manly  enta'prise; 
a  warlike  enterprise.  Sliak* 

Their  hands  can  not  perform  their  enterjmse.  Job  v.  12, 

2.  Willingness  or  eagerness  to  engage  in  labor  which 
reipiires  boldness,  luoniptuess,  energy,  and  like  quali- 
ties ;  as,  a  man  of  great  r)ifirprise. 

En'ter-prlse,  r.  t.  1.  'I'o  undertake ;  to  begin  and 
attempt  to  perform  ;  to  venture  upon.     [A*.] 

The  busino.-^s  must  be  ntttrpn'scd  this  night.    Drtjden. 

What  would  I  ntit  renounce  or  enterprise  lor  you  I    T.  Otway. 

2.  To  treat  with  hospitality  ;  to  entertain.    [06j.] 
Ilim  lit  the  threshold  nu-t,  and  well  did  nderprisr.    Spemer. 

En'ter-prise.  7-.  /.  To  uudortako  an  enterprise,  or 
SOIiirtliiiiv;  li;i;',ardoU8  or  difficult.      [7'.]  Pope. 

En'ter-prl  ser  (-i)ri''zer),  n.  One  who  undertakes  en- 
terprises. Sir  J.  Ilaywnrd. 

En'tor-prl^sing  (-zTng),  n.  Having  a  disposition  for 
enter]irisf  ;  cli;irartcrized  Ijy  cntorprit-o  :  resolute,  active, 
or  pnniipt  tn  attciMpl  ;  as,  an  enterprising  man  or  firm. 
—  En'ter prl singly,  nilv. 

En  ter-tain'  (en  tr-r-trin'). ''.  /.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Enter- 
TAiNKi'  (-tand') ;  p.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Entehtainino.]  [F.  en- 
trrfrnir ;  rnfrr  lietwecn  (L.  inter)  -|-  tenir  to  hold,  L.  te- 
nere.     Seo  Tenable.]     1.  To  bo  at  the  charges  of ;  to 


ale,  senate,  cftre,  ftm,  Urm,  ask,   final,  {^11 ;    eve,  ^vent,   end,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,  CI ;    old,   dbey,   Orb,   5dd  \ 


ENTERTAIN 

take  or  keep  in  one^a  service ;  to  maintain ;  to  support ; 
to  harbor  ;  to  keep. 

You,  Bir,  1  •  Htertitin  for  one  of  my  hiiudrctl.         S/ink. 

2.  To  K've  Imspitable  reception  and  maintenance  to; 
to  receive  at  one's  board,  or  into  oue'a  house  ;  to  receive 
as  a  guest. 

Re  not  foitjftf  ul  to  enU'rtain  Btraugcrs  :  for  thereby  nomc  have 
<ntcrt{unal  uiigiU  iiimwures.  Jlrh.  xhl.  2. 

3.  To  enca^'e  the  attention  of  agreeably;  to  anuise 
witli  that  whicli  makes  the  time  pass  pleahantly  ;  to  di- 
vert ;  as,  to  mtcrUiin  frieiidH  with  conversation,  etc. 

The  wtary  thiic  hUc  can  not  cnitrtaiii.  .Sfutk. 

4.  To  give  reception  to;  to  receive,  in  general ;  to  re- 
ceive and  take  into  consideration ;  to  admit,  treat,  or 
make  use  of  ;  as,  to  entertain  a  projiosal. 

I  am  not  hero  poing  to  entertain  eu  lurgc  a  theme  as  tin-  plii- 
Josopliy  iii  Locku.  /Je  Quinvci/. 

A  rumor  Kwinetl  ground, —  and,  however  absurd,  was  fnt<r- 
iained  by  Bomc  very  seiiHiblc  jujuplL-.  Jhiwthnnn:. 

5.  To  meet  or  encounter,  a.s  an  enemy.     [W>.t.]  Shak. 

6.  To  keep,  liold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  favor  ; 
to  keep  in  tlie  mind  ;  to  harbor ;  to  cherish  ;  as,  to  enter- 
tain cliaritablo  sentiments. 

7.  To  lead  on;  to  bring  along  ;  to  introduce.     [06s.] 
To  baptize  all  nations,  and  tiiicrtuin  them  into  the  eurvices 

and  intititulions  of  the  holy  Jesus.  Jrr.  Tuylor. 

Syn.  —  To  amuse ;  divert ;  maintain.    See  Amuse. 

En''ter-tain'  (Sn'ter-tan'),  ('.  /.  To  receive,  or  provide 
entertahiment  for,  guests ;  as,  he  entertains  generously. 

En'ter-tain',  n.  [Cf.  F.  entretieuy  fr.  entrctenir.'] 
Eiitertiiiiiiiient.     Wbs.1  Spenser, 

En'ter-tain'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  entertains. 

En-'ter-taln^lng,  a.  AtTording  entertainment  ;  pleas- 
ing; amusing;  diverting.  —  En'ter-lain'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  En'ter-tain'ing-ness,  n. 

En'ter-taln'ment  (-mrnt),  n.   [Cf.  OF.  entretenenient.l 

1.  Tlie  ai.l  id  i.-eriving  .is  liost,  or  of  amusing,  admit- 
thig,  or  elieri.sliing;  hospitable  reception;  also,  recep- 
tion or  treatment,  in  general. 

The  cntirtainment  of  Christ  by  faith.  Baxter. 

I  will  resist  such  cnUrtainmcnt.  Shak. 

The  sincere  enter laiitment  and  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the 

Eospcl.  f;i,.  Sprat. 

2.  That  which  entertains,  or  with  which  one  is  enter- 
tained ;  as:  {a)  Hospitality;  hospitable  provision  for  the 
wants  of  a  guest;  especially,  provision  for  the  table;  a 
hospitable  i-epast;  a  feast;  a  formal  or  elegant  meal. 
(6)  That  which  engages  the  attention  agreeably,  amuses 
or  diverts,  whether  in  private,  as  by  conversation,  etc., 
or  in  public,  by  performances  of  some  kind  ;  amusement. 

Theatrical  entertainments  conducted  with  greater  elegance 
and  refinement.  J'rescott. 

3.  Admission  into  service  ;  service. 
Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  entertainment. 

Shak. 

4.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  wages.     \_Obs.'] 
The  entertainmrnt  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival  was  but 

T-ix  shillings  and  eight  pence.  .sir  J.  JJnrics. 

Syn.  —  Amusement ;  diversion  ;  recreation  ;  pastime  ; 
sport ;  feast ;  banquet ;  repast ;  carousal. 

En^ter-take'  (-tak'),  r.  t.     To  entertain.     lObs.'] 

En^'ter-tls'sued  (-tTali'ud),  a.    Same  as  Intbrtissued. 

En'the-al  leii'tlie-fll),  J  a.     [Gr.  eV^eo?  full  of  the  god, 

En'the-an  (w/n),  )      inspired  ;  ei'  in  +  0eds  god.] 

Divinely  inspired  ;  wrouglit  up  to  enthusiasm.     [O/w.] 

En'the-asm  ('riz'm),n.  Inspiration  ;  enthusiasm.  [A'.] 
*'  Religious  cnlhen.^m.'''  IJi/ron. 

En'the-as'tlc  (-.'is'tik),  a.     [Gr.  ei'BeacmKo^  inspired, 
Jr.  eV&eci^eii',  fr.  eiOeog.     See  Entheal.]     Of  gndlike  en- 
ergy; inspired.  — En  the-as'tlc-al-ly  ^-tl-k'/l-ly),  adr. 
^  En'the-at  ten'tli5--tt),  a.     [Cf.  L.  entheatas,  fr.  Gr, 
eveeo^.}    Divinely  inspired.     [0/w.]  Drummond. 

II  En  thel-min'tha  (en'thgl-mTn'tha),  1  n.  pi.      [NL., 

En'thel-min'thes  (-thez),  (     fr.  Gr.  ei'rd? 

within  -f-  eA/j.ii'9,  -ir0o9,  worm.]   (Zodl. )  Intestinal  worms. 
See  Helminthes. 

En-thetlC  (6u-th5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eVScTiKos  fit  for  in- 
serting ;  iv  in  -j-  TifleVai  to  place.]  (Med.)  Caused  by  a 
morbific  virus  implanted  in  the  system  ;  as,  an  enthetic 
disease  like  syphilis. 

En-thraiy  (en-thral'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  thrall.  Cf. 
Inthrall.]  [Written  also  enthral.'}  To  hold  in  thrall ; 
.to  enslave.    See  Inthrall. 

.The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  entfirall.        Ilt/roii. 

En-thralI'ment  (-ment),  Ji.  The  act  of  enthralling, 
or  state  of  being  enthralled.    See  Inthrallment. 

En-thrill'  (6n-tlirT10,  V.  t.  [Pref.  en- -i- ihrilLl  To 
pierce;  to  thrill.     [Obs.l  Sackvjl/p. 

En-throne'  (en-thron'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en~  -f-  throne :  cf . 
OF.€7>t/(roner.  Cf.  Inthronize.]  1.  To  seat  on  a  tlirone  ; 
to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty  or  of  high  authority ;  hence, 
.to  invest  with  sovereign  authority  or  dignity. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  ent fir oned.        Pnpe. 
It  [mercy]  is  cuthron&l  in  the  hearts  of  kings.       Shnk. 

2.  {EeeL)  To  induct,  as  a  bishop,  into  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

En-throne 'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  enthroning,  or 
state  of  being  entlironed.     lUecenf] 

En-thron'i-za'tlon  (eo-thron'T-zji'shun),  n.  The  act 
of  enthroning  ;  hence,  the  admission  of  a  bishop  to  liis 
stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral.  Hook. 

En-thron'ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enthronized 
(-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enthronizing  (-i'zTng).]  [See 
Inthronize.]  To  place  on  a  throne ;  hence,  to  induct 
into  oflBce,  as  a  bishop. 

There  openly  cnt/n-oniz-jd  as  the  very  elected  king.    KnoJles. 

En-thuse'  (en-thuz'),  v.  t.  &.  i.  To  make  or  become 
enthusiastic.     [Slanfi'] 

Eln-tha'sl-asm  (6n-thu'zT-5z'm),  n.  [Gr.  ei/flouo-ia- 
<Tix6^,  fr.  €v9ov<TLd^fiv  to  be  inspired  or  possessed  by  the 
god,  fr.  €v9eo<;,  tcSou?,  inspired  :  cf.  F.  enthousiosvie. 
See  Ektheal,  Theism.]    1.  Inspiration  as  if  by  a  divine 
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or  auperhuman  power ;  ecstasy ;  hence,  a  conceit  of  di- 
vine puHBusHion  and  revelation,  or  of  being  directly  sub- 
ject to  some  divine  impulwe. 

Entfnmitsim  in  founded  m-iiher  on  rea«on  nor  divine  revela- 
tion, but  riHcu  from  tin:  conueita  of  a  warmed  or  overweeninK 
imiigmatiun.  Loch:. 

2.  A  state  of  impassioned  emotion;  transport;  eleva- 
tion of  fancy  ;  exaltation  of  uoul ;  as,  the  poetry  of  crt- 
thusiasm. 

UcHolutinnB  adopted  in  rnthuKiivrm  are  often  repented  of  when 
excitement  ha»  been  succeeded  by  the  weuhlit;  dutiua  of  hard 
everyday  routine.  Frowlv. 

Exliibitiu''  the  Beeming  contradiction  of  BUsccptibilily  io  ni- 
tnu.-iiitsm  mid  calculating  Hhrewdiu-MH.  /iancrnft. 

3.  Enkindled  and  kindling  fervor  of  soul ;  strong  ex- 
citement of  feeling  on  behalf  of  a  eaiiwe  or  a  subject  ;  ar- 
dent and  imaginative  zeal  or  interest ;  as,  he  engaged  in 
his  profession  with  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  great  wa.s  ever  achieved  Wltliout  nit/nvtiasm.    Emerson. 

4.  Lively  manifestation  of  joy  or  zeal, 
Philip  WU8  j,'ri('tcd  with  a  tumultuous  tnithioiinsm.     Prcscolt. 

En-thU'sl-ast  (en-tiiii'zT-ilst), /i.  [Gr.  eu6ovata.tTrn<;  : 
cf.  F.  enthoKsiaste.'j  One  moved  or  actuated  by  enthu- 
siasm ;  as  :  (a)  One  who  imagines  bimself  divinely  in- 
spired, or  possessed  of  some  special  revelation  ;  a  religious 
madman ;  a  fanatic.  {/,)  One  whose  mind  is  wholly 
possessed  and  heated  by  what  engages  it ;  one  who  is 
influenced  by  a  peculiar  fervor  of  mind  ;  an  ardent  and 
imaginative  person. 

Ent/iusiast.i  soon  understand  each  other.     W.  Irvinrj. 

Syn,  — Visionary ;  fanatic;  devotee;  zealot. 

En-thU^sl-as'tic  (-Ss'tlk),       l  a.      [Gr.    tVeouo-tao-n- 

En-thu  Si-as'tic-al  (-tl-kwl).  (  k^?.]  Filled  with  en- 
tbiisiasiii  ;  characterized  by  enthusiasm  ;  zealous  ;  as,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  art.  '•  EnthusiaMical  raptures." 
Calamy.  —  En-thu'si-as'tic-al-ly,  adr. 

Ayoungniiin  .  .  .  of  a  visionary  and  f«(/(Hi'[«.ii'(ic  cliaraettT. 

W.  Irving. 

En-thu'sl-as'tic,  n.  An  enthusiast ;  a  zealot.  lObs.} 
En'thy-me-mat'ic  (6n'thT-ni£-m5t'Tk),  )  «.  [Gr.  iv 
En'thy-me-mat'ic-al  (-i-k«l),  f       eu/jiTj^aaTt- 

#co?.]     I'ertainint;  to,  or  of  the  form  of,  an  entbymeme. 

En'thy-meme  (6n'thi-mem),  n.  [Gr.  if0vfj.r]ij.a,  fr. 
€fOvfiei<j8at  to  keep  in  mind,  consider ;  eV  in  -f-  Ov/xo-; 
mind,  soul.]  (Logic)  An  argument  consisting  of  only 
two  propositions,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it ;  a  syllogism  with  one  premise  omitted ; 
as.  We  are  dependent ;  therefore  we  should  be  humble. 
Here  the  major  proposition  is  suppressed.  The  complete 
syllogism  would  be,  Dependent  creatures  should  be  hum- 
ble ;  we  are  dependent  creatures ;  therefore  we  should 
be  humble. 

En-tlce'  (6n-tls'),  v.  t.  [tnip.  &  p.  p.  Enticed  (-tisf) ; 
p.  pr.S:  ;'6.  n.  Enticing  (-ti'sing).]  [OE.  entisen^en- 
ticen^  OF.  enticier,  entichier  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  a  word 
of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  OF.  atisier  to  stir  a  fire,  provoke, 
L.  titio  firebrand,  or  MHG.  zicken  to  push.]  To  draw  on, 
by  exciting  hope  or  desire  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract ;  as,  the 
bait  enticed  the  fishes.  Often  in  a  bad  sense  :  To  lead 
astray ;  to  induce  to  evil ;  to  tempt ;  as,  the  sirens  en- 
ticed them  to  listen. 

Roses  blushing  as  they  blow, 
And  aiticing  men  to  pull. 
My  son,  if  sinners  entice  tUee,  consent  thou  not. 
Go,  and  thine  erring  brother  gain, 
Entice  him  home  to  be  forgiven. 
Syn.  —  To  allure  ;  lure  ;  coax  ;  decoy ;  seduce  ;  tempt , 
mveigle  ;  incite  ;  persuade  ;  prevail  on.    See  Allure. 
En-tlce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  enticed. 
En-tice'ment  (-ment),  n.     [OF.  enticement.}     1.  The 
act  or  practice  of  alluring  or  tempting  ;  as,  the  entice- 
ments of  evil  companions. 

2.  That  which  entices,  or  incites  to  evil ;  means  of  al- 
lurement ;  alluring  object ;  as,  an  enticement  to  sin. 
_  Syn.  —  Allurement ;    attraction  ;    temptation  ;    seduc- 
tion ;  inveiglement ;  persuasion ;  inducement. 

En-tl'cer  (en-tl'ser),  ».  One  who  entices;  one  who 
incites  or  allures  to  evil.  Burton. 

En-tl'clng  (--sing),  n.     That  entices ;  alluring. 
En-ti'cing-ly,  adv.      In  an  enticing  manner ;  charm- 
ingly.    "■  She  .  .  .  sings  most  enticineih/.''^  Addison. 
En-tier'ty  (Sn-tlr'tJ),  ??.     See  Entirety.     [Obs.} 
En-tire'  (6n-tTr'),  a.    [F.  entier,  L.  integer  untouched, 
undiminished,  entire;  pref.  /w-,  negative  +  the  root  of 
tongn-e  to  touch.      See    Tangent,  and    cf.   Integer.] 

1.  Complete  in  all  parts;    undivided;    undiminished; 
whole ;  full  and  perfect ;  not  deficient ;  as,  the  entire 
control  of  a  business ;  entire  confidence,  ignorance. 
That  ye  may  he  perfect  and  e»/t>v,  wanting  nothing.  James  i.  4. 

With  strength  entire  and  free  will  armed.        Milton. 
One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Shak. 

2.  Without  mixture  or  alloy  of  anything ;  unqualified  ; 
morally  whole  ;  pure  ;  faithful. 

Pure  fear  and  mtirr  cowardice.  Shak. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  rntirr  to  the  king.     Clarendon. 

3.  {Bot.)  (n)  Consisting  of  a  single  piece,  as  a  corolla. 
(b)  Having  an  evenly  continuous  edge,  as  a  leaf  which 
has  no  kind  of  teeth. 

4.  Not  gelded  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

5.  Internal;  interior.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Whole,  and  Radical. 
En-tlre',  n.     1.  Entirety.     "  Too  long  to  print  in  ^'j;- 

''>;;■"  Thackeray. 

2.  iBreiring)  A  name  originally  given  to  a  kind  of 
beer  combining  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  beer. 
lEng.-\     "  Foker's  Entire.''  Thackeraij. 

En-tlre1y,  adv.  1.  lu  an  entire  manner ;  wholly ; 
completely  ;  fully  ;  as,  the  trace  is  entirebj  lost. 

Euphrates  falls  not  cntindt,  into  the  Persian  Sea.    Raleigh. 
2.  Without  alloy  or  mixture  ;  truly ;  sincerely. 

To  highest  God  nitinlii  pray.  Spenser. 
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En-tlre'ness  (gn-tir'ngs),  n.    l.  The  etate  or  condition 

of  iMMng  entire  ;  eomi.iei(fne»« ;  fuUucsii ;  totality  :  a»,  the 
cntireness  of  un  arch  or  a  bridge. 

ThiH  Bumc  tntireneng  or  complctcncM.  Trench. 

2.  Integrity  ;  wholencMS  of  lieart ;  honesty,    lit."] 

Kntirnw«»  in  preachuig  the  goepel.  Udall. 

3.  Oneness;  unity ;  — applied  to  a  condition  oi  inti- 
macy or  close  association.     [C/6.J.] 

True  Chrihliun  love  may  be  separated  from  flCQuaintance 
and  acquaintance  ironi  imtirmeaif.  ^  Jin.JIutl. 

En-tlre'ty  (-tj;-),  n.;pl.  Entireties  (-tTz).  [OF.  en- 
tierete.  Cf.  Inteouity.J  1.  Tlie  statu  of  being  entire  - 
completeness  J  as,  entirety  of  interest.  Blackatone. 

2.  That  which  is  entire  ;  the  wJioIe.  JSar&ji 

En'tl-ta-Uve  (gn'tl-ta-tlv),  a.  [See  Entity.]  Coh- 
id.red   as   pure   entity;    abstracted   from  all    circum- 

Eniitled 

-tling).]    [OK.  euti- 

fr.    L.    in  "i    titnlut 


Beau.  %■  Fl. 
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Htances.    EUis.  —  En'tl-ta-tlve-lv,  adv. 

En-ti'tle  (5n-ti't'l),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  ». 
(-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Entitling  (-tling).]  [OK. 
tulcr,  J<.  intituler,  LL,  intitularr,  fr.  L.  in 
title.  See  Title,  and  cf.  Intitule.]  1.  To  give  a  title 
to  ;  to  affix  to  as  a  name  or  appellation  ;  lience,  aUo,  to 
dignify  by  an  honorary  designation  ;  to  denominate ;  to 
call ;  as,  to  entitle  a  book  "  Commentaries ;  "  to  entitle  a 
man  "Honorable." 

That  which  ...  we  entitle  patience.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  a  cUim  to ;  to  qualify  for,  witli  a  direct 
object  of  the  person,  and  a  remote  object  of  tlie  thing; 
to  furnish  witli  grounds  for  seekhig  or  claiming  with 
success  ;  as,  an  olllcer's  talents  entitle  him  to  command 

3.  To  attribute;  to  ascribe.     lObs.} 
Thi?  ancient  proverb  .  .  .  entitles  this  work  .  .  .  peculiarlv  to 

God  luinself.  Milton. 

Syn .  —  To  name  ;  designate  ;  style  ;  characterize :  em- 
power ;  quahf  y  ;  enable  ;  fit. 

En-tit'ule  (un-tTt'ul  or  En-tl'tul),  v.  t.  [5ee  Entitle.] 
To  entitle.  Ji,  Jonsan. 

En'tl-ty  (Cn'ti-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Entities  (-tTz).  [LL.  enti- 
tas,  f  r.  L.  ens,  entis,  thing,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be  :  cf. 
F.  cntite.  See  Essence,  Is.]  A  real  being,  whether  in 
thought  (as  an  ideal  conception)  or  in  fact;  being;  es- 
sence ;  existence. 

Self-subsisting  entities,  such  as  our  own  personality.  Shairp. 

rortune  is  no  rcale(i()7y,  .  .  .  but  a  mere  relative  Bitrnifica- 

'"">■  Jirntley. 

En'tO-  (Sn'to-).  [Gr.  ei'To?  within,  fr.  eV  in.  See  In.] 
A  combining  form  signifying  w/VAm  ;  as,  entohla-at. 

En'tO-blast  (-blast),  n.  [Ento-  -f  -blast.}  (Biol.) 
The  inner  germ  layer  ;  endoderm.     See  Nucleolus. 

II  En'tO-bron'clu-um  (-brCn'kl-um).  n.;  pi.  Ento- 
BRONCHiA  (-a).  [NL.  See  Ento-,  and  EuoNCHiA.]  (Anaf.) 
One  of  the  ventral  branches  of  the  main  bronchi  in  tJie 
lungs  of  birds. 

En'to-cu-ne'i-form  (-kii-ne'T-form), )  n.      lEnto-   -f 

Ento-cu'ni-form  (-ku'ul-furm))  (  cuneiform,  cu- 
vij'orm.}  (Anal.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  See 
Cuneiform. 

En'tO-derm  (Pn'to-derm),  n.  [Ento-  -f  Gr.  Se'pua 
skin.]   (Biol. )  Sec  Endodep.m,  and  Illust.  of  Blastoderm. 

En'tO-der'mal  ( -der'mal),  |  a.    (Biol.)  Relating  to  the 

En'to-der'mic  (-niTk),       |     entoderm. 

En'tO-gas'tric  (-gas'trlk),  a.  [Ento-  +  Gr.  yaa-nip 
tlie  stomach.]  (Zo'6l.)  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomach  ;  —  applied  to  a  mode  of  budding  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  gastric  cavity,  in  certain  hydroids. 

En-tog'e-nous  (en-t5j'J-niis),  a.  lEnto-  -f-  -ffcnous,} 
(Biiil.)  See  Endogenous. 

En'tO-glos'sal  (eu'to-gl5s'sol),  a.  [Ento-  -f  Gr. 
■yAwcro-a  the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  Within  the  tongue  ;  — ap- 
l>Iied  til  the  glossohyal  bone. 

En-toil'  (en-toil'),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entoiled 
(-toild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Entoiling.I  To  take  with 
toils  or  bring  into  toils  ;  to  insnare.     [iv.] 

Entailed  in  woofed  phantasies.  Keats. 

En-tomb'  (en-toom'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entombed 
(-toomd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Entombing.]  [Pref.  ew- + 
tomb:  cf.  OF.  entomber.}  To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  as  a 
dead  body ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter ;  to  inhume.  Hooker. 

En-tomb'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  entombing  or 
burying,  or  state  of  being  entombed  ;  burial.       Burrow. 

En'tO-mere  (en'to-mer),  7i.  lEn(0'-\-~mere.}  (Biol.) 
The  mnve  granular  cells,  which  HnalJy  become  internal, 
in  m.iiiy  segmenting  ova,  as  those  of  mammals, 

En-tom'ic  (en-tom'Tk),  )  a.     [Gr.  ec-o/xof  insect.     See 

En-tom'ic-al  (-t-kal),  i  Entomology.]  (Zo'ol.)  Re- 
lating to  insects;  entomological. 

En'tO-moid  (en'tu-moid),  a.  [Gr.  evrofiov  insect  + 
-oid.}  (Zool.)  Re-seuibling  an  insect.  ^  7i.  An  object 
resembling  an  insect. 

En-tom'0-lin  (en-tCm'o-ltn),  n.  [Gr.  evrofiov  insect.] 
(Chem.)  See  Chitin. 

En-tom'o-lite  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ivronov  insect  ^  -lite.} 
(P'lleon.)  A  fossil  insect. 

En'tO-mo-log'iC  (en'to-mo-loj'Ik),  \  a.     [Cf.   F.  ento- 

En  tO-mO-lOg'iC-al  (-log'I-kal),         l       nioloenqne.]  Of 

or  reiatiiit,'  to  eiiti  imology.  —  En'to-mo-Iog'ic-'al-ly,  adv. 

En'tO-mol'0-gist  (-mQl'o-jIst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cntomolo- 
giste.}     One  versed  in  entomology. 

En'tO-moro-gize  C-jiz),  t*.  *■  To  collect  specimens  in 
the  study  of  entomology.  C.  Kinqslev. 

En^to-mol'o-gy  (-jy)>  "■/  P^-  Entomologies  (-jTz). 
[Gr.  tvTQtiov  insect  (so  called  because  nearly  cut  in  two, 
fr.  ct'TO/Lioy  cut  in  ;  ec  in  -f-  Ttjui-eu'  to  cut)  -f-  -^agy  :  cf. 
F.  entomologie.     See  In,  and  Tome,  and  cf.  Insect.] 

1.  Tiiat  part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  insects. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  science  of  entomologv. 
II  En'to-moph'a-ga  (-m5f'a-ga),  n.  pi.   "[NL.,  fi.  Gr. 

evTOfiov  an  inst'it  -  •'<ayeiy  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  1.  One  of 
a  group  of  ll\^nennI.te^ous  insects  whose  larvae  feed  para- 
sitically  upon  living  insects.     See  Ichneumon,  2. 

2.  A  group  of  marsupials  which  are  partly  insectivo- 
rous, as  the  opossum. 

3.  A  group  of  edentates,  including  the  ant-eaters. 


unite,   r\ide,   full,   up,   Oru ; 
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pity  ;    food,   idot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair  ; 


go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    then,   tliin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ENTOMOPHAGAN 

latiTR  to  tlie  Eutomophaga.  -  n.     One  of  the  Ento- 

"'E^'lS-mopll'a-gOUS  (-gOB),  o.    (.Zoiil.)  Feeding  on  in- 
sects ;  insectivorous.  -«      -  -       .,*  _l 

En'tO-mopll'1-lOUS  (  T-ias),  a.  [Gr.  ei'n^ov  msect  + 
iJ^  a  "er.]  (.Bot.)  Fertilised  by  the  agency  of  m- 
tcts  ;  -  said  of  plants  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried  to 
the  etigma  by  insects.        ,„.,.,  ,     r VT     f r  Or 

II  En'tO-mOS'tia-ca  (-m_Ss'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  l^h-dX^rd 
iJnTTc  rut  in  nieces  +  otrraoKOv  burnt  clay,  the  hara 
37e°r  of  Tes  acia]  (?o«(.)  One  of  the  subclasses  o 
?rn  tacea,  includi^  -  large  nnnaber  of  spec.es  n^ny  of 
them  minute.  The  group  embraces  ■'"'f"'  "'f^^'.f 
the  PhvUopoda,  Ostracoda,  Copepoda,  and  Pectostraca. 
See  Copepoda.  Phyllopoda,  and  Cladocera. 

Ento-mos'tra-can  (-ten),  a.    { Zool. )  Relatmg  to  the 
■FiXTnioRtr^ca  —  71    Oneof  the  Entomostraca. 
^S^mis^Ua-cous  (-kus),  a.    (ZM.)  Belongmg  to 

*|J"t'<^morl'S  C-mSt'o-mlst),  „.    one  who  prac 

'"E^'to-rot'o-my  (-n>y),  n.  [Gr.  I.tom-  insect  -f 
T6vS*t"ut  1  The  science  of  the  dissect.on  of  msects. 
E.^  ton'io  C&-tou'ik),  ,1.  [Gr.  ivTO^K  strained,  fr 
^.Ji?.!°  to'strain.  See  EnT-ASIS.]  (JM.)  Having  great 
tension 
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eiK  to  strain,     see  ji»i.«i=.j     v-......,  — ;i„"",j;„„ 

,„,  or  exaggerated  action.  -^  '  '     '  T 

to-pe-rlph'er-al  (fn'tS-pe-rif'er-al),  a.    lLnto-  + 

,     "^ .  n       I  T>j..,c;,.f  \    Roliio     ciT    having    Its    C 


■B^uhenilA  (Physwl.)  Being,  or  havmg  its  orig  n, 
wm  h.  the  ixternal  surface  of  the  body ;-- especially 
r,,plied  to  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  produced  by  internal 
d -tiirbances.  Opposed  to  f/iipfripAfra;.  ^  ,  .  ^ 
Ei'tO-phyte  (Sn't6-fit),  n.  [Ento-  +  Gr.  .(.vto,,  a 
plaiit  ]     (Mfl.)  A  vegetable  parasite  subsisting  in  the 

"*£;' to-phyt'lol-fTt'Ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  en- 
tonhvtes  ;  as,  an  «!(o;)/i.V'fc  disease. 

En'to-plasm  (Sn'tS-plSz'm),  n.  lEnlo-  +  Gr^Aao-fia 
anTSang  formed.]  I.Biol.)  (a)  The  inner  granular  layer 
of  protoplasm  in  a  developmg  ovum,     (i)  Endos.yc. 

E^VplaB'Uc  (-plSs'tlk),  a.  iEnla-  +  Gr  irAa^a  iv 
to  mold.l  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  ento- 
p°aSn;  as,  the  entoplaslic  products  of  some  Protozoa 
or  tlie  eii'o;)(.ii(ic  modification  of  the  ceU  protoplasm,  by 
which  a  nucleus  is  produced.  /  »  ai 

En'to-plas'tron(-tri5n),.i.;;);.  Entoplastra  (-tra) 
ri?lS,--f  pto."™«-]     (-■!""'■)  The  median  plate  of  the 
f,l-i.<itronof  turtles; —called  also  fii^o.-to'il'li-  „ 
'  Ito'to  proo'ta  (-prSk'ta),  «.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iyro, 
within    -f    -puiKTOs    the    anus.]  <"  a 

(ZoS;.)  A  group  of  Bryozoa  in 
which  the  anus  is  within  the 
circle  of  tentacles.     See  Pedi- 

CELLINA. 

Ent-op'Uo  (5nt-5p'tik),  a. 
lEul-  4-  oplic.']  (Phusiol.)  Re- 
lating to  objects  situated  within 
the  eye;  esp.,  relating  to  the  . 
perception  of  objects  m  one's  own 
eye.  ^ 

Ent-or'gan-ism  {5nt-or'gan-  onp  of  the  Entnprocta 
Tz'mV  n.  lEnt-  +  orqanism.l  (re.licellijm).  View  of 
Ib,-./.')  An'  internal  parasitic  l.'jjj?-!' «'£- ?r/;  a 
organism.  ^  Anus :    /  Lophophore ; 

En-tor'U-la'tion       (en-tor'tl-      i  ;  Tentacles, 
la'bhuu),    n.      [F.    fnlurliller  to  .  ,  ,      ,  . 

twist ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  lortiller  to  twist.]    A  turning 
into  a  circle;  round  fiiiures.     [Obs^  ,•",?!!;'■ 

11  Ento-stei'num  (5u't;i-ster'num),  n.:  pi.  hsro- 
8TZRSA  (-na)-  [XL-  See  ECT0-,  and  Sternum.]  (Aual.) 
SeeEsTOPLAsTuos.  —  En'to-8ter'nal(-"nl),'';     . 

En-tOS'thO-blast  (fn-tB-VthS-bUst),  n.  [Gr  tvrorfe 
from  within  +  -tM^(.]  (Biol.)  The  granule  withm  the 
nucleolus  or  fntobI.i.st  of  a  nucleated  cell.  Agasm. 

En'to-tlio'rax  (En'td-tho'rSks),  n.  [£;i<o-  +  Ihorax.^ 
(Zoo/.)  See  EsDOTHORAX.  .      ■    .    *t. 

Ent-ot'lo  (Snt-5t'Tk),  a.  [Ent-  -f  Gr.  ow,  i^to;,  the 
earl  ( -Ina/.)  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the  ear._  ^ 
ll'En'tO-ZO'a  (5n  tS-zo'a).  n.  p/.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e-roj 
within  +  fuc  an  animal.]  (^'oS;.)  1.  A  group  of  worms, 
including  the  tapeworms,  flukes,  roundworms,  etc.,  most 
of  which  live  parasitically  in  the  interior  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  the  Helminthes. 

2.  An  artificial  group,  including  all  kmda  of  animals 
living  para-sitically  in  others. 
En  to-zo'al  (■"!),  I  «•    (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
En  to-zo'ic  (-iki,  (     sisting  of,  the  Elltozoa. 
Ento-ztt-ol'o-glst  (-zA-Sl'S-jIet),  n.     [Enlozoon  + 
■lorn  +  -w'.]    One  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Entozoa. 
|i  En'to-zCdn  (-zo'Sn),  n. ;  pi.  Entozoa  (-i).     [NL. 
See  ESTOZOA.I     (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Entozoa. 
|i  En'tr'acte'   (aN'trikf),  n.      [F.     Ct.  Interact.] 
i.  The  interval  of  time  which  occurs  between  the  per- 
iormance  of  any  two  acts  of  a  drama, 

2.  A  dance,  t<iece  of  muHic,  or  interlude,  performed 
between  two  acta  of  a  drama.  ,    ^,.  ,     .„      . 

En-ttaU'  (Sn-tral'l,  "•  '•  [Pref-  «»•  +  f"^-  '"iller  to 
RTate,  lattice,  F.  trtille  vine,  arbor.  See  Trellis.]  lo 
Interweave  ;  to  intertwine.     [04».]  Sjiensrr. 

En-trail', '-  Entanglement ;  fold.  [0/y.i.]  .'fpm.^r. 
En'ttallE(Sn'trlil;e),  n.pl.  [F.  rnlrailhs,  LL.  intrnhn, 
■inlrcmrn  It.  inlnrmmm,  pi.  inlrrimrn,  intestine,  mler- 
nnrus  inward,  interior,  fr.  tn^r  between,  among, 
within.  Sec  Intehnai,.]  1.  The  internal  parts  of  an- 
imal bodies  ;  the  bow.-ls  ;  the  guts  ;  viscera  :  intestines. 

2.  Tlic  internal  parts  ;  as,  the  entrmls  of  the  earth. 
That  treasure  ..  .   hid  in  the  dark  fnfrcnVi  of  Anierion.    Lorki.. 


[F.  fnlrnivrr.\    To  draw 
inril  ny  steam. 


En-traln'  fSn-tran'),  --    -     . 
along  an  a  current  does  ;  a«,  water  nlriiin ,  .. .. 

En-train',  f.  t.    [Prcf.  en-  -t-  trtiin.-]  To  put  aboard  a 
railway  train  ;  a«,  to  entrain,  a.  regiment,    [hmni,  J'.ng.i 

En-train',  v.  f.    To  go  aboard  a  railway  train  ;  a«,  the 
troops  nilrnined  at  the  station,     [llemil.  Eng.\ 


En-tram'mel  (Sn.trSm'm«),  r.  t.  [Sec  ^Tea»««-3 
To  trammel ;  to  entangle.  ,''r!i"\v 

En'trance  (en'trnns),  11.  [OF.  entrance,  fr  Of .  \  *• 
en^ml,  p.  pr.  of  enirer  to  cuter.  See  Enter.]  1.  The 
act  of  entering  or  going  into;  ingress;  ^s,  the  oimnice 
of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an  apartment  ,h«Rt,  the 
act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  property,  or  of  jttice  ,  as, 
the  enlrance  of  an  heir  upon  his  inheritance,  or  of  a 
magistrate  into  office.  . 

2.  Liberty,  power,  or  permission  to  enter  ;  as,  to  give 
CTj(m>.ce  to  friends.  .  '"^'" 

3  The  passage,  door,  or  gate,  for  entering. 
Show  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  e„lra,m  into  the  city.    J»rf?.  i-  -l- 

4  The  entering  upon;  the  beginning,  or  that  with 
which  the  beginning  Is  made  ;  the  commencement ;  in- 
itiation ;  as,  a  difficult  enlnmce  mto  business.  ""J^V* 
of  entrance  to  a  quarreL"  .~>/iaA. 

St.  Aimnst.ne,  m  the  mtrancc  of  one  of  his  ^^'^'"'■'^Yiakc'^Ul 
a  kind  ol  upology.  ' 

5  Tlie  causmg  to  be  entered  upon  a  register,  as  a  slup 
or  goods,  at  a  customhouse  ;  an  entering ;  as,  his  «i- 
/rance  of  the  arrival  was  made  the  same  day. 

6  (Naul.)  (a)  The  angle  winch  the  bow  of  a  vessel 
makes  with  the  water  at  the  water  line.  Ilnm.^ar 
Encvc.  (b)  The  bow,  or  entire  wedgehke  forepart  of  a 
■vessel,  below  the  water  Uiie.  •' 'J'"^"- 

En-trance'  (Sn-trans'),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Entranced 
(-trtiist'l  ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  «.  Enteanxko  (-tran'sing)  ] 
fpref.  en-  +  trance.]  1.  To  put  into  a  trance  ;  to  make 
insensible  to  present  objects. 

Him.  still  enlr<,nce'l  and  in  n  litter  laid.  n„,^^ 

They  bure  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed.  Dryden. 
2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  ravish  with  deUght  or 
wonder ;  to  enrapture ;  to  charm. 

And  I  so  ravished  with  her  heavenly  pole.  n..,,^^ 

1  stood  inlrm.a. I,  ond  had  no  room  for  thought.    Dn/rien. 

En-trance'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  entrancing, 
or  the  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  in,,'. 

En'trant  (Sn'trant),  n.  [See  ENTIU^-CE,  «.]  1.  Om. 
who  enters  ;  a  beginner.     "  ihe  entrant  upon  life.  ^^^^^^ 

2.  An  applic-mt  for  .admission.  ^lornwntl,. 

En-trap'  (fn-trap'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  71  Entrapped 
(-trSpt);  7'.^"-.  &.b.  n.  Entrapping.]  [Pref.  en-  + 
trap:  cf.  OF.  entraper.-i  To  catch  m  a  trap;  to  n- 
suare  ;  hence,  to  catch,  as  m  a  trap,  by  artifices  ,  to  in- 
volve in  difficulties  or  distresses ;  to  catch  or  invoh  e  111 
contradictions ;  as,  to  be  entrapped  by  the  devices  of 
evil  men^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_.,^  ^j  ^^^        j.,   ,.. 

Syn.  -  To  insnare  ;  inveigle  :  tangle ;  decoy  ;  entangle. 

En-treat'  (en-tref),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Entreated  ; 
p^r  lib.  n.  Entreating.]  [OE.  entreten  to  treaty 
fequest,  OF.  entruiler  to  treat  of ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  + 
?r?;;"r  to  treat.  See  Treat.]  1,  To  treat,  or  conduct 
toward ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  use.     I'Jbs.] 

Fairly  let  her  be  cnlrenteil.  ^'""^■• 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.    Jer.  xv.  11. 

2  To  treat  with,  or  in  respect  to,  a  thing  desired; 
hence,  to  ask  earnesUy;  to  beseech  ;  to  petition  or  pray 
with  urgency;  to  supplicate;  to  importune.  EnUeat 
my  wife  to  come."  "  I  do  entreat  your  patience.     &hnh. 

I  must  lurreoJ  of  vou  some  of  that  money.         *«"'- 

Some  late  visitor  cnlrenlino  entrance  at  my  chamber  door.  1  or 

Isaac  enlrenteil  the  Lord  for  lua  wife.     Oen.  xxv.  .1. 

3.  To  beseech  or  supplicate  successfully ;  to  prevail 

upon  by  prayer  or  solicitation  ;  to  jjersuade. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power  whom  no 

Dravors  could  eninat.  -       ' 

4   To  invite;    to  entertain.     [06^.]     "Pleasures  to 
J       J  „  Snen.'!er. 

entreat.^'  .  ^ 

Syn .  -  To  beseech  ;  beg ;  solicit ;  crave  ;  implore  ;  sup- 
phcate.    See  Beseech. 

En-treat',  r.  i.  1.  To  treat  or  discourse ;  hence,  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  as  for  a  treaty.     [Oil.!.] 

Of  which  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  cutreat.    Jfal:ra;ll. 
Alexander  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  mIreateJ  of  '^'■'■,  U^JJ'/!,';' 
them. 
2.  To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  request. 

The  Janizaries  .Tilrrat.'l  lor  them  as  valiant  men.    /..m».  s. 
En-treat',  ".     Entreaty.     [Oft.t.]  J'"'l- 

ES-treat'k-ble  (-i-b'l),  ".    That  fiay  be  entreated 
En-treat'anceC-nns),  71.    Entreaty.    [Ots.]    ■';""-'": 
Ei-Seat'e? (-5r),  n.    One  who  entreats;  one  who  asks 
c.-iniestlv ;  a  beseecher.        „„     ,       .       .        rPT     <!np 
En-treat'fiU  (-ful),  ".    Full  of  entreaty,    [i?.]    bee 
Intrkati'VL. 
En-treat'lns-ly.  ni'r.    In  an  entreating  manner. 
Ei-teeit'lvl  Mv),  a.     Used  in  entreaty;   pleading 
r/.M     "/^n(i-.rj(/ie  phrase."  -^V  "."'y'^- 

I      En-treat'ment   (-mnit),    n.      Entreaty;    "'"'|>^';™; 

Eii-Heafv  (-?■),  n. :  vl.  Entreaties  (-Iz).  1.  Treat- 
me^  rn*e?tion';'  e"  tl-rtainment.     [O^,.]        Jl  -lan^on. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  entreating  or  beseeching  ;  urgent  prayer  , 
earnest  petition  ;  pressing  solicitation. 

Fair  ..„lrinl<i.  and  sweet  blandishment.  .•ipnier. 

Syn. -Solicitation;  request;  suit;  supplication;  ira- 

""li  En'ttiar  (iiN'trS'),  n.  [F.  See  Entry.]  1.  A  com- 
ing in,  or  entrance  ;  hence,  freedom  of  access ;  permis- 
sion or  right  to  enter  ;  as,  to  have  the  entree  of  a  hour.-. 

2  iCnokrry)  In  French  usage,  a  dish  served  at  the 
beginning  of  dinner  to  give  zest  to  the  appetite  ;  in  Eng- 
lish usage,  a  side  dish,  served  with  a  joint,  or  between 
the  courses,  a-s  a  cutlet,  scalloped  oysters,  etc. 

II  En'tre-mets'  CaN'trcmt'),  n.  sing.  &  p.  ['■./'• 
mreUtK.-n  i  vtrti,  a  dish,  mess.]  1.  ((nnker;i)  A 
^do  dish  ;  a  .h.intv  or  rcdishing  dish  usually  eaten  after 
the  joints  or  prineipal  dish  ;  also,  a  sweetmeat,  Ber>od 

^'2.'  An.v""8mall  entertainment  between  two  greater 
ones.     [*/^] 


ENUMERATE 

En-Uench'  (5n-tr8nch').  f.  /.    Bee  Inteescb. 

i' En'tre-pot' (iiN'tre-po'),  «.    [F.]    A  warehouse;  a 

"  ,'1 :»; 1^     ctnpAu     ntc    ■    a  mart  or 


magazine  for  depositing  goods,  stores,  etc.  ;  a  mart  or 
place  where  merchandise  is  deposited  ;  as,  an  entrepot 
for  shipping  goods  in  transit.  __ 

II  En'tre-pre-neur'  (aN'tre-pre-uer'),  n.  [F.  bee  i.h- 
TEHPRISE.]  (I'olil.  Econ.)  One  who  creates  a  product 
on  his  own  account ;  whoever  undertakes  on  his  own  ac- 
comit  an  industrial  enterprise  in  which  workmen  are  em- 
oloved  J'-  ^-  ""'»■■«'■• 

I  En'tre-SOl'(as'tre-S(51'or5n'ter-6i51),?i.  [F.]  (Arch.) 
A  low  story  between  two  higher  ones,  usually  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first  story  ;  mezzanine.  I'urker. 
En-tllck'  (5ii-trTk'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  entriken  to  per- 
plex, OF.  rntri(/uer.  Cf.  TsicK,  IKTRIOUE.]  To  trick; 
to  perplex.     I0l,s.]  F-om-  0}  K- 

En'tro-Chal  (5n'tro-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  entrochites,  or  the  joints  of  encrinites ;  — used  of 
a  kind  of  stone  or  marble.  .      i.     1  1 

En'tro-chite  (kit),  n.  [Pref.  en-  -f  Gr.  rpoxos  wheel.J 
i^Puteon.)  A  fossil  joint  of  a  crinoid  stem. 

I  En-tro'pl-on(5n-tro'pi-6n),n.    [NL.]  (.Vrf.)  Same 

as  Entroph'M.  ,  „      .„  -.  ,  sr  J  \ 

II  En-tro'pl-um  (-Hm),  n.  [NL.  See  Entropy.]  (Med.) 
The  iiivcrsinu  or  turning  in  of  the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

En'tro-py  (cii'trf,.pj),  n.  [Gr.  ivrfOTrq  a  turning  in  ; 
eV  in  -f  Tpo-ni  a  turn,  fr.  rpeVeii.  to  turn.]  (Thermo- 
dvnamics)  A  certain  property  of  a  body,  expressed  as  a 
m'easurable  quantity,  such  that  when  there  is  no  commu- 
nication of  heat  the  quantity  remains  constarit,  but  when 
heat  enters  or  leaves  the  body  the  quantity  increases  or 
diminishes.  If  a  smaU  amount,  /,,  of  heat  enters  the  body 
when  its  temperature  is  (  in  the  thermodynamic  scale 
the  entropy  of  the  body  is  increased  by  /'-=-«■  ^he  en- 
tronv  is  regarded  as  measured  from  some  stand.ard  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Sometimes  called  the  Ihernw- 
dynamic  function.  . 

The  ciilroiJii  of  the  universe  tends  towards  o  maximum,  t  lausms. 

En-trust'  (Su-trusf),  r.  t.    See  iNTRtisT. 

En'lry  (Pn'try),  n.  pi.  Entries  (-triz)  [OE.  entree 
enlre  F  t/.,'.>V,  fr.  entrer  to  enter.  See  Enter,  and  cf. 
Entree.]  1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  or  upon  ; 
entrance  ;  ingress  ;  hence,  beginnings  or  first  attempts  ; 
as,  the  entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  city  ;  the  entry 
of  a  river  into  the  sea  ;  the  entry  of  air  mto  the  blood  , 
an  eidni  upon  an  undertaking.  .„„;„-. 

2  The  act  of  making  or  entering  a  record ;  a  setting 
down  in  writing  the  particulars,  as  of  a  transaction  ;  as., 
an  entry  of  a  sale  ;  abo,  that  which  is  entered ;  an  item. 

A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  aet.  Barm. 

3  That  by  which  entrance  is  made  ;  a  passage  leading 
into  a  house  or  other  building,  or  to  a  room  ;  a  vestibule  ; 

an  adit,  as  of  a  mine. 

A  stniiuht,  long  oioy  to  the  temple  led.        Dnitlen. 

4  (Com.)  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ships 
papers  at  the  customhouse,  to  procure  license  to  land 
goods  ;  or  the  giving  an  account  of  a  s  up  s  cargo  to  the 
officer  of  the  customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
land  the  goods.  See  Enter,  r.  t.,  S,  and  Entrance,  «.,  Z. 

5  (T.aie)  (a)  The  actual  taking  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements,  by  entering  or  setting  foot  on  them,  (i)  A 
putting  upon  record  in  proper  form  and  order,  (c)  lie 
act  in  addition  to  breaking  essential  to  constitute  the 
ofEense  of  burglary.  iariiK. 

Bill  of  entry.  See  under  Bill.  -Doih'?  "itnr.  Si"?l«  e°- 
trv  See  BouKKEEPlNo.  -  Entry  clerk  ICoi):..!,  a  clerk  who 
iSkes  theorigiual  entries  of  transactions  m  a  business. 
-Writ  of  entri  (A«icl,  a  writ  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
^bSiing  poSssion  of  land  from  onewlio  has  unlawfuUy 
entered  .iiid  continues  in  possession.  Mouvier. 
En'tryng  (Sn'trlng),  «.    An  entrance.    VObs.-] 

So  great  an  eiK.  raj  and  so  large.  (.hamcr. 

En-tune'  (5u-tun'),f.  (.    To  tune  ;  to  intone.  Chaneej 

Ei-twine'  (5ii-twin'),  V.  t.     [Pref.  en-  +  twme.    Cf. 

Intone.]  To  twine,  twist,  or  wreathe  together  or  round. 

[Written  also  inticine.']  ,  ^ ,    ,        ci  11,., 

Entwimd  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks.    ;''""'■■''• 

Thy  Kh'rious  household  stuff  did  me  mimne.    Jlerbcrt. 

En-twlne',  v.  i.    To  be  twisted  or  twined. 

With  wl.use  imperial  laurels  might  cdwinc  no  ejPress.^^^^ 

En-twlne'ment  (-mait),  n.     A  twining  or  twisting 

tocetheror  round;  union.  .     ."P-  ■"",,• 

En-t^St'   (fn-tWlst'),    V.    t.      To  twist   or  wreatlie 

'°E-n,i'bl-C'("-nu'bI-lat),  r.  t.  [L.  ^l^MMf-r.^'p.  p. 
of  f ""  °,.,r  to  enubilate  ;  e  out  -f  „«6,/a  clouds,  fr. 
tZL   cloudy,  ««6f,.  cloud.]     To  clear   from^nn^. 

■■■"^ni'bi-louB  (-ms),  «  [See  Entbilate.]  Free  (roni 
''''^i^^^i^^^ir^  limp.  S:  p  ^  ENti. 
CLEA?El.(-3"d) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  EmicLEATINO  (-atlng)0 
ri,  c™  ;m(«.^  P  p.  of  enucleare  to  enucleate  ;  e  out  -f- 
,,„Xr"  keniei.]  "^1.  To  bring  or  peel  out,  as  a  kerne> 
frnm  its  enveloping  husks  or  shell. 

2  (Vr    )  T.l  remove  without  cutting  (as  a  tumor). 

3  T„  bring  to  light ;  to  make  clear.        mntei-(\>.A). 
inu'c  e'a'Uon  (-a'shun),  »..     [Cf.   T.   em,ele„t,on.l 

Tln^a.-t  of  enucleating  ;  elucidation ;  exposition. 

V,.  Iier  air  nor  water,  nor  food,_scen,  directly  to  con.nh,  te 
ai^tlo ..^  to  ,l,e  n,urlra,io„  ol  thl.s  dv-easo.  Tooie. 

E-nu'mer-ate  (e-nu'mer-at),  r.  (.  bmp.  &  p.  p-  f-""- 
MFuATFiT-S't") ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  ENfMERATiNO  (-a  - 
f^TirVl  FL  oiinio'".'.  p.  p.  of  ennmerare  to  count 
o  ;  umerate  "  out  +  '.«™"-',r.  to  eount  fr.  n,,,«m. 
nniiber.  See  Ndmber.]  To  count ;  '"  t^^'l''^  "Xr.^i 
to  count  over,  or  tell  olf  one  after  ano  her ;  '"  "';';\*;7 '  \l 
reckon  up;  to  mention  one  by  """  :'""to  recount  • 
make  a  special  and  separate  "ecount  of     to  recount, 

m^-^^SiT^S^-X^ie^-fe^iMM;: 


I 

4 


(  at  the  station,     [lleeent,  r.nff.i  """■     >-"' . — Z;7—::;r:r^^  liAA  ■ 

-i^.Ji^r^^;r^^ri^^ri:^i^ri^^^^n-,   ..o,  ^ent.  ona,  mu,  recnt,   ice.  tde^iir^l^.   ^^^y.  6rb.  Odd. 
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EOZOON 


E-nH'mer-a'tlon  (e-nu'nier-a'Rliiin),  n.  [h.  e7iU7nera- 
tio  :  ci.  F.  aiumtralifm.}  1.  The  net  of  L-uumuratiiig, 
making  separate  mention,  or  recounting. 

2.  A  detailed  account,  in  wliich  each  tiling  is  specially 
noticed. 

Bccauee  uhnost  every  mmi  wc  meet  posBOBscs  these,  wc  lenvc 
tht'in  out  of  our  atutncruliun.  i'ttUy. 

3.  {lihef.)  A  recapitulation,  in  the  peroration,  of  the 
heads  of  an  argument. 

E-nu'mer-a-tlve  (u-nu'mer-i-ttv  or  -S-tlv),  n.     [Cf. 

F.  ("liiuiia-afi/.]     Counting,  or  reckoning  up,  one  by  one. 

JJutimeratiii'  of  tilt;  Variety  of  cviU.     Ji'r   'Jaylor. 

E-nu'mer-a'tor  (-a'ter),  «.     One  who  enumerates. 

E-nun'cl-a-ble  (e-nnn'sht-d-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
enunfi;it*-il  'ir  fxnres«ed. 

E-nun'cl-ate  C-at),  v.  t.  \:mp.  &  p.  p.  Enunciated 
(-a'ted);  J),  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Enukgiatino  (-a'thig).]  [L. 
enuntiatusy  -ciatusy  p.  p.  of  aunititnr,  -citirr.  Beo 
Enounce.]  1.  To  make  a  formal  Htutemeut  of;  to  au- 
uounce ;  to  proclaim ;  to  declare,  as  a  truth. 

The  terms  in  which  lie  cmmckitfs  tim  great  doclrhics  of  tlic 
gospel.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  make  distinctly  umlibln ;  to  utter  articulately; 
to  pronounce ;  aa,  to  (■niiiicidtf  a  word  distinctly. 

E-nun^cl-ate,  v.  i.  To  utter  words  or  syllables  artic- 
ulately. 

E-nun'cl-a'tlonC-sT-a'sJiun or-shT-a'shun ;^77), n.  [L. 
enmifiatio,  -cindo.'j     1.  The  ac-t  of  enunciating,  announ- 
cing, proclaiming,  or  making  known ;   open  attestation ; 
declaration;  as,  the  enunciitdon  of  an  important  truth. 
By  wiiy  of  intcrpretntion  luiil  enuurkitvm.    Jd:  Taiflw. 

2.  Mode  of  utterance  or  pronunciation,  especially  as 
regards  fullness  and  distinctness  of  articulation ;  as,  to 
speak  with  a  clear  or  impressive  niunciation. 

3.  That  which  is  enunciated  or  announced  ;  words  in 
which  a  proposition  is  expressed  ;  an  announcement ;  a 
formal  declaration ;  a  statement. 

Every  intilliijiMe  omnciation  must  be  either  true  or  falpp. 

A.  Clarke. 

E-nun'cl-a-tIve(e-nHn'8hT-4-tTv),  a.  [L.  emintintivus, 
-ciatii'iis.']  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  enunciation; 
declarative.    A7/lijfr.  —  E-nun'ci-a-tive-ly,  adv. 

E-nun'cl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  7i.  [L.  fjnmtkitor,  eniincla- 
tor.'}    One  who  enunciates  or  proclaims. 

E-nun'cl-a-tO'iy  (-a-to-rj),  c-  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, enimciatiou  or  utterance. 

£n-ure'  (6n-ur'),  v.  t.    See  Inuke. 

llEn'U-re'sls_(6n'u-re'sTs),  J?.  [NL,,  fr.  Gw  hovptlv 
to  urinate  in;  h  in -f  oSpoi'  urine.]  (Med.)  An  invol- 
untary discharge  of  urine  ;  incontinence  of  urine. 

En-vas'sal  (6n-v5s'srjl),  v.  t.  To  make  a  vassal  of. 
]_0bs.1 

En-vault'  (en-valf),  v,  t.  To  inclose  in  a  vault ;  to 
entomb.     [7?.]  Swift. 

En-vel'gle  (5n-ve'g'l),  ?'.  /.   To  entice.     See  Inveigle. 

En-vel'op  (6u-vSl'5p),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enveloped 
(-5pt) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Enveloping.]  [OE.  enroliipen, 
envolijien,  OF.  envoliiper,  etirolcj^cr.,  F.  cnrvlopper ; 
pref.  €11-  (L.  in)  -f-  I'ohiper,  volrjirr.  See  Develop.]  To 
put  a  covering  about ;  to  wrap  up  or  in ;  to  inclose 
within  a  case,  wrapper,  integument  or  the  like ;  to  sur- 
round entirely  ;  as,  to  envelop  goods  or  a  letter  ;  the  fog 
envelops  a  ship. 

Nocturnal  shades  this  world  envelop.        J.  Philips. 

En'vel-opo  (5n'vel-op  or  iiN've-lop'' ;  277),  In.  [F.en- 

En-vel'op  (6n-vSl'5p  ;  277),  J   veloppe."} 

1.  That  which  envelops,  wraps  up,  encases,  or  sur- 
rounds; a  wrapper;  an  inclosing  cover;  esp., the  cover 
or  wrapper  of  a  document,  as  of  a  letter. 

2.  {Asii'on.)  The  nebulous  covering  of  the  head  or 
nucleus  of  a  comet ;  — called  also  coma. 

3.  {Fort.)  A  work  of  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
parapet  or  of  a  small  rampart.  It  is  sometimes  raised  in 
the  ditch  and  sometimes  beyond  it.  ]\'ilhrbn. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  curve  or  surface  which  is  tangent  to 
each  member  of  a  system  of  curves  or  surfac'^s,  the  form 
and  position  of  the  members  of  the  system  being  allowed 
to  vary  according  to  some  continuous  law.  Thus,  any 
curve  is  the  envelope  of  its  tangents. 

En-vel'op-ment  (6n-v61'5p-nifnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  envc- 
loppevit'jit.}  1.  The  act  of  enveloping  or  wrapping;  an 
inclosing  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

2.  That  wliich  envelops  or  surrounds;  an  envelop. 

En-ven'lme  (6n-vgn'im),  v.  f.    To  envenom.     lObs.} 

En-ven'om  tSn-vSu'iim),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enven- 
omed (-iimd);  p.  pr,  &  vb.  7i.  Envenoming.]  [OE.  en- 
venimen,  F.  envenimer ;  pref.  e}i-  (L.  in)  4-  F.  venin 
poison.  See  Venom.]  1.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with 
venom,  or  any  substance  noxious  to  life;  to  poison;  to 
render  dangeious  or  deadly  by  poison,  as  food,  drink,  a 
weapon;  as,  enveno7ned  meat,  wine,  or  arrow;  also,  to 
poison  (a  person)  by  impregnating  witli  venom. 

Alcidos  .  .  .  felt  the  envenomed  robe.  jlSillon. 

Oj  what  a  world  \s  thii",  when  wliat  is  comely 
Envenotiis  him  that  bears  it '.  Sliak. 

2.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  bitterness,  malice,  or 
hatred  ;  to  imbue  as  with  venom ;  to  imbitter. 

The  envenomed  toiifjue  of  calumny.  SmoUett. 

On  the  question  of  slavery  opinion  has  of  Into  vears  been 
peculiarly  einmomrd.  gj,-  ^.  (',  Lcivis. 

En-ver'meU  (5n-ver'mtl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  4-  verineil  : 
cf.  OF.  enverinedler.  See  Vermil.]  To  color  with,  or 
as  wjtli,  vermilion  ;  to  dye  red.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

En'vl-a-ble  (Sn'vT-.a-b'l),  a.  [From  En\-y.]  Fitted 
to  excite  envy  ;  capable  of  awakening  an  ardent  desire  to 
possess  or  to  resemble. 

One  of  the  most  minable  of  human  beings.    Macnulay. 

—  En'vl-a-ble-ness,  «.  —  En'vl-a-bly,  odv. 

En-vle'  (en-vi'),  v.  i.  [See  Vie.]  To  vie  ;  to  emulate  ; 
to  strive.     [06.?.]  Spenser. 

En'Vl-er  (Sn'vY-er),  n.  One  who  envies;  one  who  de- 
sires inordinately  what  another  possesses. 


En-Vlg'or  (Sn-vTg'er),  v.  t.     To  invigorate.     [OAj».] 
En'vt-OUS  (Cn'vt-us),  a.     [OF.  envtos,  F.  cnuuM/,  fr. 
L.  ifividiusuSj  fr.  i7ividki  envy.     See  Envy,  and  cf.  In- 
vidious.]    1.  Malignant;  mincliievous  ;  spiteful.    \_O0s.\ 
Kach  ciiviou»  brier  his  weary  legs  iloth  ncrutch.       ^Ituk. 

2.  Feeling  or  exhil)iting  envy  ;  actuated  or  directed 
by,  or  proceeding  from,  envy;  — said  of  a  person,  dispo- 
tiition,  feeling,  act,  etc. ;  jealously  pained  by  the  excel- 
lence or  good  fortune  of  anotlicr  ;  maliciously  grudging ; 

—  followed  by  o/,  af,  and  iif/ainst;  na^  an  envious  man, 
disposition,  attack  ;  envious  tongues. 

My  soul  ifi  envwuB  ot  niiiii:  eye.  Kehlc. 

.N'l'ithcr  be  tliou  etivioiit!  at  the  wicked.    Prov.  xxiv.  lit, 

3.  Inspiring  envy.     lObs.  or  Poetic'} 

He  ti>  liiiii  K'ttpt,  1111(1  that  itanie  ntviow  gni^c 

Of  victor's  glory  from  liiin  unatcheil  away.      Sj/cn#cr. 

4.  ExccMsively  careful;  cautious.     lObs.} 

No  men  arc  bo  eiwious  of  tlieir  healtli.    Jir.  'J'uijlor. 

—  En'vi-ous-ly,  ndv.  —  En'vl-ous-ness,  ». 

En-vi'ron(6n-vi'riiu),  v.  t.  limp.  >S:  p.  p.  Environed 
(-ruud);  ji.  jrv.  &,  vb.  11.  Enviuoning.]  [F.  aivironiter, 
ir.  environ  about,  thereabout;  pref.  en-  (L.  /?()-)-  OF. 
vi7'07i  circle,  circuit,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  virrr  to  turn,  LL.  vi- 
rare  to  turn  up  and  down,  topsy-turvy.  Cf.  Veeb.]  To 
surround  ;  to  encompass ;  to  encircle  ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  be 
round  about ;  to  involve  or  envelop. 

Dwelliii;;  in  u  pleniiant  glado, 
With  mountaiiia  round  about  e»c/r'«if:<7.  Spent^i-r. 

Knrironed  he  was  with  many  foes.  Shak. 

Envirim  me  with  darkne-su  whilst  1  write.  Donne. 

En-vl'ron,  adv.     [F.]    About ;  around.    [0//s.] 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes.    Fair/ax. 
En-vl'ron-ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  e7iviro7inejnent.'\ 

1.  Act  of  environing  ;  state  of  being  environed. 

2.  That  which  environs  or  surrounds;  surrounding 
conditions,  influences,  or  forces,  by  wliich  living  forms 
are  influenced  and  modified  in  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  no  friendly  environment,  this  of  tliine.      Carlyh. 

En-Vi'rons  d'u-vi'runz  or  6u'vT-rQnz  ;  277),  ?(.  pL  [F.] 
The  parts  oi  |.hi.<s  whicli  surround  another  place,  or  lie 
in  its  nuighburliuud  ;  suburbs  ;  as,  the  enviroii-t  of  a  city 
or  town.  Cheffe7'Jicld. 

Ell-vis'age  (Sn-viz'£j ;  4S),  v.  t.  ,  Ihnji.  &  p.  p.  En- 
visaged (-ujd  ;  48) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Envisaging  (-u-jing).] 
[F.  envisaf/er ;  pref.  eti-  (L.  in)  -\- visage  face,  visage. 
See  Visage.]  To  look  in  the  face  of ;  to  apprehend  ;  to 
regard.     [7^.]  Keats. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must  enrisntje 
self,  and  body  actinj^  on  self.  McCoili. 

En-vis'age-ment  (-m^nt),  n.    The  act  of  envisaging. 

En-VOPume  (Sn-vul'Iim),  v.  t.  To  form  into,  or  in- 
corporate with,  a  vohuue.     \_Il.} 

En-voPup  (en-vol'up),  v.  t.  [See  Envelop.]  To  wrap 
up  ;  to  envelop.     [Oi.s.]  Chaucer. 

En'voy  (Sn'voi),  n.  [F.  envoye  envoy,  fr,  envoi/er  to 
send  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  7wie  way,  L.  via  :  cf.  F.  eiiroi 
an  envoy  (in  sense  2).     See  Voyage,  and  cf.  In^'oice.] 

1.  One  dispatched  upon  an  errand  or  mission;  a  mes- 
senger ;  esp.,  a  person  deputed  by  a  sovereign  or  a  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business, 
with  a  foreign  sovereign  or  government ;  a  minister  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  government.  An  envoy's  rank  is 
below  that  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  [F.  envois  fr.  eni'oi/er  to  send.]  An  explanatory  or 
commendatory  postscript  to  a  poem,  essay,  or  book ;  — 
also  in  the  French  form,  Venvoi. 

The  envoy  of  a  ballad  ia  the  "  sending  "  of  it  forth.    Skeat. 
En'voy-sllip,  n.    The  office  or  position  of  an  envoy. 
En'vy  (en'vy),  n. ;  pi.   EnviEs  (-viz).      [F.  ejivic,  L. 
invidia,  fr.  invidus  envious;   akin  to  invidere  to  look 
askance  at,  to  look  with  enmity  ;  in  against  -\-  videre  to 
see.    See  Vision.]    1.  Malice;  ill  will;  spite.     [Obs.} 
If  lie  ovadf  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  liis  enni  to  tlie  pL-ople.  Shak. 

2.  Chagrin,  mortification,  discontent,  or  uneasiness  at 
tlie  sight  of  another's  excellence  or  good  forttuie,  accom- 
panied with  .wme  degree  of  hatred  and  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess equal  advantages  ;  malicious  grudging  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  of :  as,  they  did  this  in  envy  of  Cpesar. 
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an^'er  and  dispieasiire  at  any  L'ood  of  another  which  we  want, 
or  any  advantage  another  hatli  above  us.  Ray. 


Envy  is  a  repininR  at  the  prosperity  or  pood  of  another,  or 

'  "    '  ■  '    "       jth       ■  "-■ 
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No  bliss 
Enjoyed  by  ns  excites  his  envy  more.  Milton. 

Envy,  tn  which  the  icnoble  mind  's  ii  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  iL-nrned  or  brave.  Pope. 

3.  Emulation  ;  rivalry.     [Obs.} 

Such  ns  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  enni-  Ford. 

4.  Public  odium;  ill  repute.     lObs.'] 

To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.    B.Jonson. 

5.  An  object  of  envious  notice  or  feeling. 

This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
World.  Macaulay. 

En'vy,  1'.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Envied  (-vTd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Envying.]  [F.  envier.}  1.  To  feel  envy  at  or 
towards;  to  be  envious  of ;  to  have  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness or  mortification  in  regard  to  (any  one),  arising  from 
the  sight  of  another's  excellence  or  good  fortune  and  a 
longing  to  possess  it. 

A  woman  does  not  crit-v  a  man  for  his  fighting  courage,  nnr 

a  man  a  woman  for  her  heaiity.  Colli'-r. 

"Wlioever  envies  another  confesses  his  superiority.    Rnmbler. 

2.  To  feel  envy  on  account  of;  to  have  a  feeling  of 
grief  or  repining,  with  a  longing  to  possess  (some  excel- 
lence or  good  fortune  of  another,  or  an  equal  good  for- 
tune, etc.) ;  to  look  with  grudging  upon  ;  to  begrudge. 
I  have  seen  thee  fight, 
■WTien  I  have  envied  tliy  behavior.  Shak. 

Jeffrey  .  .  .  had  actually  envied  his  friends  their  cool  mount- 
ain breezes.  Froude. 


3-  To  long  after ;  to  desire  strongly ;  to  covet. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kinB  lo  ftharc.     T.  Gray. 

4.  To  do  barm  to  ;  to  injure  ;  to  disparage.     [Oi«.] 

If  I  make  ii  la- 
To  Knin  your  love  und  envy  my  beet  inibtreM. 
I'ut  me  u;:auii'.t  a  wall.  j.  Fliliher. 

5.  To  hate.     \_Obs.}  Marhwc. 

6.  To  emulate.     lObsA  Spenser. 

En'vy  (Sn'vj?),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  fiUed  with  enviouH  feel- 
ings; to  regard  anything  with  grudging  and  longing 
eycfl ;  —  uwed  especially  with  at. 

Wlio  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  (he  wicked  ?    Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  To  show  malice  or  ill  will ;  to  rail.  [Ofrj.]  "He 
has  .  .  .  '7in>(/again8t  the  people."  Shak. 

En-vyned'  (Cu-vind'  or  en-vin'Cd),  a.  [OF.  enviner 
to  Htore  with  wine;  pref.  en- (h.  in) -\- vin  wine.  Beo 
Vine.]   Stored  or  furnished  with  wine.    lObs.}  Vfiancer. 

En-wall'  (en-wal'),  v.  t.     See  Inwall.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

En-wallow  (eu-wGllo),  v.  t.  To  plunge  into,  or  ro*U 
in,  tilth  ;  to  wallow. 

i^o  now  nil  tlirec  one  seneelesa  lump  remain, 
Eniffiiiotc'it  in  hia  own  bluck  bloody  gore.       Spenerr. 

En-Wheel'  (6n-hwel'),  v.  t.    To  encircle.  Shah. 

En-wld'en  (eii-wid''n),  v.  t.    To  widen.    {Ohs.} 

En-wind'  (cu-wind'),  r.  t.  To  wind  about ;  to  encircle. 
In  the  circle  of  hie  arms 
Ennnund  us  both.  Tennyson. 

En-WOm'an  (5n-wdGm'r/n),  r.  /.  To  endow  with  the 
qnuliticfi  of  a  woman.     [7i'.]  Daniel. 

En-womb^  (en-woom'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
woMBEU  (-woomd')  ;p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Kkwombiso.]  1.  To 
conceive  in  the  womb.     [O&j.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  bury,  as  it  were  in  a  womb;  to  hide,  as  in  a 
gulf,  pit,  or  cavern.  JJanne. 

Enwrap'  (5n-r5p'),  r.  t.    To  envelop.    See  iNwnAP. 

En-wrap'ment  (-ment),  n.    Act  of  enwrapping;  a 

wrai'piiig  or  an  envelope.  Shuchford. 

En-wreathe'  (5n-reth'),  v.  t.  See  Inwreathe.  Shelton. 

En'ZO-bt'ic  (en'z5-5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eV  in  -f  ^^v  an 
animal:  cf.  F.  anzoidi'/ue^'j  Alllicting animals;  —  usedof 
a  disease  affecting  the  annuals  of  a  district.  It  corres- 
ponds to  an  endemic  disease  among  men. 

En'zyme  (6n'zim),  n.  [Pref.  e7i-  (Gr.  €v  In)  -f  Gr. 
^vfirf  leaven.]  {Physiol.  C/iem.)  An  unorganized  or  un- 
formed ferment,  in  distinction  from  an  organized  or  liv- 
ing ferment;  a  soluble,  or  chemical,  ferment.  Ptyalin, 
pepsin,  diastase,  and  rennet  are  good  examples  of  en- 
zymes. 

E'O-cene  (e'6-sen),  a.  [Gr.  rtu><;  daybreak,  dawn  -|- 
jtaifos  new,  recent.]  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the  first  in 
time  of  the  three  subdivi.sions  into  which  the  Tertiary 
formation  is  divided  by  geologists,  and  alluding  to  the 
approximation  in  its  life  to  that  of  the  present  era  ;  as, 
E'lri-iie  deposits.  ^  71.    The  Eocene  formation.       Lyell. 

E-o'li-an  (e-o'lT-an),  a.     [See  .d-:oLUN.]     1-  .^olian. 

2-  {(j'eol.)  Formed,  or  deposited,  by  the  action  of 
wind,  as  dunes. 

Eollan  attachment,  EoUan  harp.    See  MoljJlS* 

E-oric  {?-51'ik),  a.  &  11.     See  -EoLic. 

E-ol'l-plle  (e-Ql'I-pU),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eolipT/le.}  Same  as 
jEolipele. 

E'o-lls  (e'o-lTs),  n.  [L.  Aeolis  a  daughter  of  .Solus, 
Gr.  AcoAt's.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  genus  of  nudibranch  moUusks 
having  clusters  of  branchial  papilla-  along  the  back.  See 
Ceratobranchia.     [Written  also  .Molis.} 

E'on  (e'on),  .ffi'on  (e'en),  n.  [L.  aeon,  fr.  Gr.  auav 
space  or  period  of  time,  lifetime,  age  ;  akin  to  L.  aevnm. 
See  Age.]  1.  An  immeasurable  or  infinite  space  of  time  ; 
eternity ;  a  long  space  of  time  ;  an  age. 

The  cons  of  geological  time.  Hurley. 

2.  {Gnostic  Philos.)  One  of  the  embodiments  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Eternal  Being. 

Among  the  higher  .Eons  are  ilind,  Reason,  Power,  Tnith» 
and  Life.  Am.  Cyc. 

J^^  Eons  were  considered  to  be  emanations  sent  forth 
by  God  from  the  depths  of  His  grand  solitude  to  fulfill 
various  functions  in  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 

E'O-phyt©  (e'6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  1701?  dawn  -j-  (Jiurdi'  a 
plant.]  {Paho7i.)  A  fossil  plant  which  is  found  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Silurian  age. 

E''0-phyt'lG  (-fit'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  eophj-tes. 

II  E'os  (e'5s),  n.  [L.,  fr,  Gr.  'Hws.]  {Gr.  Myth.)  Au- 
rora,  the  goddess  of  morn. 

I!  E''o-sau''rus  (e'6-sri'rijs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iju?  dawn 
-f-  o-aOpos  lizard.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  m.arine  reptile 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia;  —  so  named  be- 
cause supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known  reptiles. 

E'O-sln  (e'o-.sin),  n.  [Gr.  1701?  dawn.]  {Cheni.)  A 
yellow  or  brownish  red  dyestuff  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  fluorescein,  and  named  from  the  fine  rose- 
red  which  it  imparts  to  silk.  It  is  also  used  for  making^ 
a  tine  red  ink.     Its  solution  is  fluorescent. 

E-OS'phO-rite  (e-5s'fo-rIt),  n.  [From  Gr.  *Eti)tr(f»6po9 
Bringer  of  morn.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina and  manganese.  It  ia  generally  of  a  rose-pink  color, 
—  whence  the  name. 

E'O-20'lc  (e'o-zoTk),  a.     [See  E0200N.]    {Geol.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  rocks  or  strata  older  than  the  Paltozoic, 
in  many  of  which  the  eozodn  has  been  3£^i^/iX7& 
found.  ^'^I^^ 

C^^  This  term   has  been   proposed  E^i;^?^ 
for   the  strata  formerly   called  Azejic,      ""    "'  ~ 
and    is   preferre<l    especially  by  those 
geologists  wiio  regard  the  eozoon  asof 
organic  origin.    SeeAnCH-EAN. 

11  E'0-zo'on  (-on).  71. ;  pf.  E.  Eozoons 
(-5nz).  L.  EozoA  (-a).  [KL.,  fr.  Gr.  rjdj^ 
dawn  -|-  ^woy  an  animal.]  (Paleon.)  A 
peculiar  structure  found  in  the  Archaean 
limestones  of  Canada  and  other  regions. 
By  some  geologists  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  species  of  gigantic  Foraminif  era,  but 
others  consider  it  a  concretion,  witliout  organic  structure, 
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E'0-ZO'bll-al  (e'o-zo'5n-al),  a.  (Paleoji.)  Pertaining  to 
the  eozouu  ;  containing  eozobns ;  as,  eozo'dnal  liineatoiie. 

Ep-  (Sp-)-     [tir-  t'n-i]     See  Epi-. 

D  Ep'a-crlS  (ep'4-kri8),  n.  [NL.,  from  Qr.  ftrojcpo'; 
pointed  at  the  end.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  sharply 
pointed  leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zeahmd,  etc.,  having  pretty  wliite,  red, 
or  purple  blossoms,  and  much  resembling  heaths. 

E'pact  (e'pakt),  n.  [F.  epacte,  fr.  Gr.  erraKTos  brought 
on  or  in,  added,  fr.  irrdyeiv  to  bring  on  or  in  ;  cm'  on,  in 
+  ayeiv  to  bring  or  lead.  Sse  Epi-,  and  Act.]  {Chron.) 
The  moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year, 
or  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  last  new  moon  has 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Annual  epact,  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  over  the 
lunar  year, —being  eleven  days.  —  Menstrual  epact.  or 
Monthly  epact,  the  excess  of  a  calendar  mouth  over  a 
lunar. 

Ep'a-gO'gO  (Sp/^gyje),  n.  [L.,  from  6r.  eVaywyii  a 
bringing  in,  fr.  ejrayeti'.  See  Epact.]  {Logic)  The 
adducing  of  particular  examples  so  as  to  lead  to  a  um- 
veraal  conclusion  ;  the  argument  by  induction. 

Ep'a-gOg'lC  (Sp'a-gCj'ik),  a.     Inductive.         Latham. 

E-pal'pat6  (e-pai'pSt),  a.  [Pref.  €•  +  palpus.] 
{Zo'il.)  Without  palpi. 

r  Ep-an  a-dl-plo'sls  {Sp-an'i-dT-plo''sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  en-ai'afiiVAwcrts ;  en-t -p  afaStTrAouc  to  make  double.] 
{Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  tlie  same  word  is  used  both  at 
the  begiiming  and  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  as,  ""Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway  :  and  again  I  say,  Rpjoice.^^  Phil.  iv.  4. 

j!  Ep'an'a-lep^sla  (-l^p'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e-ai-a- 
Aijsl'ts;  eVi -j~  ai-aAa^u.^ai'ttf  to  take  up.]  {Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  the  same  word  or  clause  is  repeated  after 
interveninET  matter.  Gibbs. 

1[Ep'a-naph'0-ra  (Sp'a-uaf'6-rd),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ena- 
va/^opa  a  recurrence  ;  ini  -\~  accufiepeif  to  bring  or  carry 
back.]     (Rhet.)  Same  as  Anaphoha.  Gihbs. 

II  Ep^a-nas'trO-phe  (-nis'trS-fe),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
eTrai'acrrpo  i)»j  a  return,  epanastroplie  ;  en-t  -(-  dfao-Tpetfieic 
to  return.]     (T^^e/.)  Same  as  Axadiplosis.  ^  Gtbhs. 

II  E-pa&'O-dos  l,e-p5n'S-dos),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eVai-oSos 
a  rising,  return  ;  eVi  -|-  ai/oSos  a  way  up,  rising ;  avd  up 
-|-  656s  way.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  wliich  tlie 
parts  of  a  sentence  or  clause  are  repeated  in  inverse 
order,  as  in  the  following  lines :  — 

O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  juet  ? 

Just  law,  indeed,  but  more  esceedins  love  I        Milton. 

E-pan'o-dy  (-dy),  n.  [See  Epanodos.]  {Bot.)  The 
abnormal  change  of  an  irregular  flower  to  a  regulnr 
fonn  ;  — considered  by  evolutionists  to  be  a  reversion  to 
an  ancestral  condition. 

I!  Ep'an-or-tho'siS  (Sp'Sn-iSr-tho'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
iiravopBioafi ;  e-i  +  avopdovv  to  set  right  again ;  ai'a 
again  4- op^oui'  to  set  straight.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  recalls  a  word  or  words,  in  order  to 
substitute  something  else  stronger  or  more  significant; 
as,  Most  brave  /    Brave,  did  I  say  ?  most  heroic  act ! 

Ep-an'thouB  (?p-Sn'thus),  a.  [Pref.  ep-  -\-  Gr.  dv6o^ 
flower.]  {Bot.)  Growing  upon  flowers;  —  said  of  certain 
species  of  fungi. 

Ep'arcll  (5p'ark),  n.  [Gr.  en-apxos  ;  e-rrt  over  -}-  ap;^6s 
chief,  dpxn  supreme  power,  dominion.]  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province ;  in  mod- 
em Greece,  the  ruler  of  an  eparchy. 

Ep'arch-y  (-J),  ?i.  [Gr.  en-apxia.  the  post  or  office  of 
an  eirap^o?.]  A  province,  prefectiu"e,  or  territory,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or  governor;  esp.,  in  mod- 
em Greece,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  a  nomarcby 
or  province  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  Russia,  a  diocese  or  arch- 
diocese. 

Ep'ar-te'rl-al  (Sp'ar-te'rT-al),  a.  [Pref.  ep-  -f  arte- 
rial.2  (Anal.)  Situated  upon  or  above  an  artery;  —  ap- 
plied esp.  to  the  branches  of  the  bronchi  given  otf  above 
the  point  where  the  pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bron- 
chus. 

E-paule'  (e-pal')i  'I*  [F.  epaule  shoulder,  shoulder  of 
a  bastion.  See'EPAULET,  and  cf.  Spaix  the  shoulder.] 
{Fori.)  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place  where  its 
face  and  flank  meet  and  form  the  angle,  called  the  angle 
of  the  shouIdtT. 

Erpaule'ment  (-ment),  n,  [F.  epnnleme.nt.']  (Fort.) 
A  side  work,  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or  bags,  filled 
witli  earth,  or  of  earth  heaped  up,  to  afiord  cover  from 
the  flanking  fire  of  an  enemy. 
Ep'au-let'  )  (5p'a-16t'),  n.  [F.  epaulette,  dim.  of 
Ep'au-lette^  (  epaule  shoulder,  fr.  L.  xpatula  a  broad 
piece  (LL.,  shoul'ler).  dim.  of  spathn  a  broad,  flat  inBtru- 
ment,  fr.  Or.  o-tto^jj,  also,  a  broad  rib,  slioulder  blade. 
See  Spade  the  instrument,  and  cf.  Epaule,  Spatula.] 
{Mil.)  A  shoulder  ornament  or  badge 
worn  by  military  and  nav.al  officers,  dif- 
ferences of  rank  being  marked  by  some 
peculiar  form  or  device,  aa  a  star,  oagle, 
etc. ;  a  shoulder  knot. 

C?5?*  In  the  United  States  service  the 
epaulet  is  reserved  for  full  dress  uniform. 
Its  UHe  was  abolished  in  the  British  army 
in  la'.S. 


Epaulet 


Ep'au-let  ed,   1  a.    Wearing  epaulets ;  decorated  with 

Ep'au-Iet  ted.  (     epaulets. 

Ep-ax'i-al  (.'ivSksT-^/l),  a.  [Pref.  fp-  4-  aTin1.'\ 
(Anat.)  Above,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  axis  of  the 
skeleton ;  epiHkfdetal. 

II  E-pel'ra  (o-pi'ri),  n.  [NL.]  {Znol.)  A  genus  of  spi- 
ders, inrhiding  the  common  garden  Hpider  (A*,  dindema). 
Tlipy  Hpin  gfomctrical  webs.     See  Garden  spider. 

Ep'en ''i^p'Pn).  n.     f/ln/r/.)  8ee  Kpenckphalos. 

Ep'on-ce-phal'lC  (-sf-faitk), '■^  {Aunt.)  {a)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  cpeiicephalon.  {h)  Situated  on  or  over  the 
brain. 

II Ep^en-GOpta'a-lon  f-nef'i-I5n),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  iirl 
upon,  near  -J-  «yif€'0oAix  brain.]  {Annt.)  The  Hpgment 
ox  the  brain  next  lw>)iind  the  midbrain,  inchiding  the 


cerebellum  and  pons;  the  hindbrain.  Sometimes  abbre- 
viated to  epen. 

II  Ep-en'dy-xna  (Sp-5n'dT-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <7r«V- 
6u/xa  an  upper  garment  ;  eVt  upon  +  (cSu/xa  a  garment ; 
ev  in  +  hveiv  to  put  on]  {Ait(iL)  The  epithelial  lining 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  endyma  ;  ependymis. 

II  Ep-en'dy-mis  (-mini.  n.    [NL.]    See  Ependyua. 

Ep'^e-net'lC  (ep'e-nSfik),  «.  [Gr.  eiratvtTtKOi;,  from 
eVairetf  to  praise;  eVi -f- aii-eif  to  praise.]  Beiitowing 
praise  ;  eulogistic  ;  laudatory.     \^Obs.'\  E.  J'hillips. 

II  E-pen'the-sis  (e-pen'the-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Epentheses 
(-sez).  [L. ,  f r.  Gr.  eVeVSecn?  ;  eiri  -f*  ifTiOevai  to  put  or 
set  in.]  {Gram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  a  sound  in 
the  body  of  a  word  ;  as,  the  6  in  "  nimble  "  from  AS. 
nemol. 

Ep'en-thet'iC  (eiygn-thgtTk),  a.  [Gr.  iTrevQeriKoq : 
cf.  F.  epenthetiqite.']  {Gram.)  Inserted  in  the  body  of  a 
word  ;  as,  an  epenthetic  letter  or  soimd. 

II  £^pergne'  (a'pSm'),  n.  [F.  epargne  a  sparing  or 
savmg  ;  a  treasury.  "  Our  ^pergne  is  a  little  treasury  of 
sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  flowers."  Breicer.'}  A  center- 
piece for  table  decoration,  usually  consisting  of  several 
dishes  or  receptacles  of  different  sizes  grouped  together 
in  an  ornamental  design. 

II  ^^per'lan'  (i'pSr'laN'),  7i.  [F.  eperlan,  fr.  G.  spier- 
ling.  See  Sparling.]  {Zo'61.)  The  European  smelt 
{Osmerus  cperl<inus). 

II  Ep-ex'e-ge'sis  (6p-£ks'e-je'sTs),  n.  [NL..fr.  Gr. 
e77e|)7yT)o-is  a  detailed  narrative,  fr.  eve^riye'ta-dat  to  re- 
count in  detail ;  tnC  -\-  c^Tjyeicrfiat.  to  lead,  point  out.  See 
Exegesis.]     A  full  or  additional  explanation  ;  exegesis. 

Ep-eH'e-get'iC-al  {-jet'i-kul),a.  Relating  to  epexege- 
sis ;  explanatory;  exegetical. 

E^phah  (e'fi),  or  E'pha,  n.  [Heb.  ''ephah.']  A  He- 
brew dry  measure,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  two  pecks 
and  five  quarts.     Ten  epbahs  make  one  homer. 

II  E-phem'e-ra  (e-f5m'e-ra),  v.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<^-ri{j.€pov 
a  day  fly,  fr.  i^rifi.fpo<;  dail)',  lasting  but  a  day  ;  t-t  over 
+  ^/:iepaday.]  1.  {Med.)  A  fever  of  one  day's  continu- 
ance only. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  insects  including  the  day  flies, 
or  I'phenieral  Ihes.  See  Fphemernl  Jly^  under  Ephemeral. 

E-phem'er-al  (-er-al),  n.  l.  Beginning  and  ending  in 
a  day  ;  existing  only,  or  no  longer  than,  a  day ;  diurnal ; 
as,  an  ephemeral  flower, 

2.  Short-lived  ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  short 
time  only.     ^^  Ephemeral  popularity.'"  T".  Knox. 

Sentences  not  of  ephemeral,  but  of  eternal,  efficacy. 

Sir  .1.  Sfeplien. 

Ephemeral  fly  (Zool.),  one  of  a  group  of  neuropteroua 
insects,  belonging  to  the 
genus  EpffciiKra  and  many 
aUied  genera,  which  live  in 
the  adult  or  wmged  state 
only  for  a  short  tune.  The 
larvte  are  aquatic  ;  —  called 
also  daij fiij  and  Maijjly. 

E-phem^er-al,  n.  Any- 
thing lasting  but  a  day,  or 
a  brief  time  ;  an  ephemeral 
plant,  insect,  etc. 

E-phem'er-an  {-an),  n. 
{Zonl.)  One  of  the  ephem- 
eral flies. 

E-phem'e-ric  fi^-fSm'e- 
rTk  or  ?f'e-mer'Ik),  a. 
Ephemeral. 

E-phem'e-iis    (5-fem'e- 
ris),  n.  :   pi.  Ephemehides 
(6f  e-mer'i -dez).        [L. ,    a 
diary,  Gr.  if^YififpU^  also,  a  calendar,  fr.  l^-qfxepo^.     See 
Ephemera.]     1.  A  diary  ;  a  journal.  Johnson. 

2.  {Asiron.)  {a)  A  publication  giving  the  computed 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
with  other  numerical  data,  for  the  use  of  the  astrono- 
mer and  navigator ;  an  astronomical  almanac  ;  as,  the 
"American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac."  (&)  Any 
tabular  statement  of  the  assigned  places  of  a  heavenly 
body,  as  a  planet  or  comet,  on  several  successive  days. 

3.  {Literature)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature.  Bi-ande  &  C. 

E-phem'er-lst  (-er-Tst),  n.  1.  One  who  studies  the 
daily  nmtions  and  positions  of  the  planets.  Ilowell. 

2.  Oiii' who  kf.'])s  an  ephemeris;  a  journalist. 

,  E-phem'e-roiH-f-r5n),7(.;;j/.  Ephemera  (-r.'\).  [NL. 
See  Ephemera.]     {Zool.)  One  of  the  ephemeral  flies. 

E-phem'er-OUS  (-er-us),  a.   Ephemeral.    [/.'.]    Barle. 

E-phe'sian  (e-fe'zh«n  ;  lOG),  n.  [L.  Ephe.^itix  :  cf.  F. 
ephfsim.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ephesus,  an  ancient  city 
of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

E-phe'slan,  7i.     1.  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  A  jolly  companion  ;    a  roisterer.     [Oft.^.]         Shah. 

11  Eph'l-al'tes(ef'T-!Sl'tez),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  e<^taAT7)«, 
lit.,  one  whi>  leaps  upon.]    The  nightmare.    Brande  tt"  C'. 

E-phlp'pl-al  (i^-flp'pT-al),  a.  Saddle-shaped;  occupy- 
ing an  e]tbippiiim.  Dana. 

II  E-phlp'pl-um  {-lira),  V.  [L.,  saddle  cloth,  fr.  (Jr. 
t ^irnrioi' ;  tn-(  on  -\~  iWos  horse.]  1.  {Annt.)  A  depres- 
sion in  tlie  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  pituitary  foFisa. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  saddle-sh.iped  cavity  to  contain  the  win- 
ter eg(.'fl,  situated  on  the  liack  of  Cladocera. 

Eph'od  (ef'od),  n.  [Ileb.  ^ephdd,  fr.  *dphad  to  put 
on,]  {,/eu:  Atitiq.)  A  part  of  the  sacerdotal  habit 
among  Jews,  being  a  covering  for  the  back  and  brea.st, 
held  together  on  tlie  shoulders  by  two  clasps  or  brooches 
of  onyx  stones  Ret  in  gold,  and  fastened  by  a  girdle  of 
the  same  stufT  as  theepliod.  The  epliod  for  the  priests 
was  of  plain  linen  ;  that  for  the  high  priest  w.os  ri<'hly 
embroidered  in  colors.  Tlie  breastpl.ito  of  the  high  priest 
was  worn  upon  the  ephod  in  front.     Erodn.t  xxviii.  f'.~l'J. 

Eph'or  (t'f'or),  n.  ;  pi.  K.  Ephork  (;5rz),  L.  Ephori 
(-o-ri).  [L.  ephorus,  Gr.  e^opoy,  Ir.  i>\)opn.v  to  oversee  ;  inl 
+  opav  to  nee  :  cf.  F.  (•)>hore.']  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  magistrate ; 
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one  of  a  body  of  five  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people 
of  ancient  Sparta.  They  exercised  control  ev«n  over  the 
king. 

£ph'or-al  (5f'5r-al),a.     Pertaming  to  an  ephor. 

Epn'or-al-ty  t-tj),  n.  The  office  of  an  ephor,  or  the 
body  ol  ephors. 

E'phra-lm  (e'frS-Im),  n.  [The  proper  name.]  {Zool.) 
A  hunter's  name  for  the  grizzly  bear. 

II  Eph'y-ra  (ef'I-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  'E^upa,  an  old 
name  of  Corinth.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  stage 
in  the  development  of  discophorous 
medusse,  when  they  first  begin  to 
swim  about  after  behig  detached  from 
the  strobila.    See  Strobila. 

II  Ep'i-  (Sp'T-).     [Gr.  ini  on,  upon,  " 
to ;    akin  to   Skr.    api  besides,   and 
prob.  to  L.  ob  to,  betore,  on  account 
of,  and  peril,  to  E.  o/,  oj/'.]  A  pre- 
fix, meaning  tipon,  beside,  among,    Eph^raof  Attn 
on  the  outside,  above,  over.    It  be- 
comes ep-  before  a  vowel,  as   in 
epoch,  and   eph-  before  a  Greek 
aspirate,  as  in  ephemeral, 

Ep'i-blast  (-blast),  V.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  -blast.]  {Biol.) 
The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  the  ectoderm.  See 
Blastoderm,  Delamination. 

Ep  i-blas'tlc  (-blas'tik),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  the  epiblast. 

I!  Epl-ble'ma  (-ble'ma),  7l.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e7rt^X^J/la 
a  cover;  eVi  over  -j-  jSoAAetf  to  throw.]  {Bot.)  The 
epidermal  cells  of  rootlets,  specially  adapted  to  absorb 
liquids.  Goodale. 

Ep'l-bol'ic  (-bolTk),  a.  [Gr.  entfidKXeiv  to  throw 
upon,  add  to;  eiri  upon  4-  ^aAAeii-  to  throw.]  (Biol.) 
Growing  or  covering  over  ; —  said  of  a  kind  of  invagina- 
tion.    See  under  Invagination. 

E-pib'O-ly  (e-pib'o-ly),  71.  [Cf.  Gr.  cn-t/SoX^  a  throw- 
ing upon.]  {Biol.)  Epibolic  invagination.  See  under 
Invagination. 

Ep'i-bran'chl-al  (ep'T-brSn'kT-al),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -j- 
branchiiiL]  {Anut.)  Pertaiumg  to  the  segment  between 
the  ceratohraiichialandpharjnigobranchial  in  abranchial 
arch.  —  7).  An  epibranchial  cartihage  or  bone. 

Ep'ic  (.epTk),  a.  [L.  epicus,  Gr.  iviKos,  from  cttos  a 
word,  speech,  tale,  song  ;  akin  to  L.  vox  voice :  cf.  F. 
epique.  See  Voice.]  Narrated  in  a  grand  style  ;  per- 
taining to  or  designating  a  kind  of  narrative  poem, 
usually  called  an  heroic  poem,  in  which  real  or  ficti- 
tious events,  usually  the  achievements  of  some  hero, 
are  narrated  in  an  elevated  style. 

Th.'  -7i(>  iiociii  treats  of  one  rtvoX,  complex  action,  in  a  granfi 
styk'  iind  with  fullness  of  detail.  T.  Arnold. 

Ep'ic,  n.     An  epic  or  heroic  poem.     See  Epic,  a. 

Ep'Ic-al  (epri-kal),  a.     Epic.  —  Ep'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Poems  which  have  an  epical  character.     Brande  S(  C. 

His  [Wordsworth'sl  longer  poems  (miscalled  fpicai).   Lowell. 

Ep'1-car^dl-ac  ((-p'T-karMT-ak),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  epicardium. 

II  Ep'1-car^di-um  (-dT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ctti  upon 
+  Kaphia  heart.]  {Anat.)  That  part  of  the  pericardium 
which  forms  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart ;  the  cardiac 
pericardium. 

Epl-car'1-dan  (5p'T-k5r'T-dan\  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f-  Gr. 
icapt's,  KaplBos,  a  shrimp.]  {Zool.)  An  isopod  crustacean, 
par.xsitic  on  shrimps. 

Ep'i-carp  (ep'I-karp),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  Gr.  Kapffdy 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  The  external  or  outermost  layer  of  a  fruc- 
tified or  ripened  ovary.     See  Illust.  under  Endocarp. 

Ep'i-cede  (-sed),  n.  [L.  epicedion,  Gr.  C7ruoj5eioi' 
dirge,  elegy,  fr.  «77tKT/5f co?  funereal ;  inC  -\-  Krj&os  care, 
sorrow;  cf.  JP.  epicede.]  A  funeral  song  or  discourse ;  an 
elegy.     [/?.]  JJoniie. 

Ep'i-ce'dl-al  (-seMT-^/l),  a.    Elegiac  ;  funereal. 

Ep  1-ce'dl-an  {-on),  a.     Epicedial.  ^ii.     An  epicede. 

|:  Epl-ce'di-um  (-um),  71.     [L.]    An  epicede. 

Ep'I-cene  (ep'i-sen),  a.  &  7i.  [L.  epicoeims,  Gr.  eirt- 
Koti'os ;  f  r.  cTTi  -f-  «oif  65  common  ;  cf .  F.  epicene.]  1.  Com- 
mon to  both  sexes; — a  term  applied,  in  grammar,  to 
such  nouns  as  have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals  of  both  sexes; 
as  poi'?,  bos,  for  the  ox  and  cow ;  sometimes  applied  to 
eunuchs  and  hermaphrodites. 

2.  Fig. ;  Sexless ;  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

The  literary  jtrigs  f-y-rroic.  Ftxif.  H'i7,*orr. 

He  represented  an  cpictitc  bpecies,  neither  churchman  nor  lav- 
man.  J'  A.  Si/inumh. 

Ep'i-cen'tral  C-sSn'tral),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -\-  centrjtm.l 
{Ati'it.)   Arising  from  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra.    Ownt. 

Epl-ce-ras'tiC  (-se-rJts'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  en-iKepaaTiffd? 
tempering  the  humors  ;  tVi  -f-  Kepavvvvai  to  mix  :  cf.  F. 
epictriisdque.]     {Med.)   Ltiiient ;  assuaging.    [Ob.'i.] 

II  Ep'i-chi-re'ma  (-kt-re'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Epichiremata 
(-rem'a-ta  or  -r5'ma-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eTrtYet'pjjjua,  from 
cTTixctpf"'  to  attempt  to  prove.]  {Rhet.  &  Logic)  A  syl- 
logism in  which  the  proof  of  the  major  or  minor  premise, 
or  both,  is  introduced  with  the  premises  theniselves, 
and  the  conclusion  is  derived  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
[Written  also  epicheireyna.] 

Epl-Chor'dal  (-kSr'dnl),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  chordal.l^ 
{A7iat.)  Upon  or  above  the  notochord  ;  — applied  epp.  to 
a  vertebral  column  which  develops  upon  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  notncbord,  as  distinguished  from  a  perichordal 
cohimu,  which  develops  around  it. 

Ep  i-cho'rl-al  (-ko'rt-rfl),  a.  [Gr.  eVi^wpio?  ;  eVi  over 
-j-  xfupn.  country.]     In  or  of  the  country.     [7?.] 

F.uichoricd  ^ul^er8titit)lw  from  every  dit^trict  of  Kiirnpr. 

Itr    (^hiltif-'l. 

[!  Ep'i-Clel'dl-um  (-kli'dt-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  enC 
upon  -1-  KMiSiov  a  little  key.]  (Ayiat.)  A  projection, 
formed  by  a  separate  ossification,  at  the  Bcajudar  end  of 
the  clavicle  of  many  birds. 

Ep'1-cU'nal  (-kli>n/il).  a.  [Pref.  rpi-  -|-  Gr.  KAtVrj  a 
conch.]    {B(d.)  Situated  on  tho  receptacle  or  disK  of  a 

flOiver. 
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Ep'i-coele  fi'p't-sr-l),  v.     fiv-f.  <•/-/-  +  Gr.  ^orAoi. 

liiill.iw.]     (Aunt.)  A  nivlty    funtu'd   l,y  the    iuviipiiiation 
of  tlio  (infer  wall  (if  tlic  I«)ily,  iih  tlio  atrhini  of  uii  amjdii- 
oxiis  imd  jitistiihly  tlie  iKidy  cavity  uf  vpiteljrates. 
Ep'1-coene  (-«eii),  ".    Kpirene.    [li.}  JIadlcy. 

Ep'I-col'ic  (-kOl'Ik),  a.  [Fr«f.  epi-  -f  Gr.  k6\ov  colon.] 
{Anat.)  Situated  upun  or  over  the  colon ;  — aiiplied  to 
the  region  uf  thn  aldloiiu'ii  luljiioc-nt  to  tlio  folnn. 

Ep'i-con^dy-lar  ("V^-k5nMT-ler),«.  {Anat.)  Pertain- 
iuyt,  to,  III-  icsiiriMiiii,',  an  epicondyle. 

Ep'1-con'dyle  (dll  or  -<lil),  n.  [Pref.  rpi-  -|-  rojuhjle.'} 
{Aim/.)  A  pii'JL'ction  on  the  inner  sitlo  of  tbo  distiil  eud 
uf  the  luiniL^riis  ;  tlio  intiTiial  cuiidyh'. 

Epl-cor'a-cold  (-koi'iV-k.'id),  n.     [Pref.  epi- ■{- cora- 

cnitl.]     {Anai.)  A  ventral  cartilatrinous  or  bony  element 

of  thecoracoid  in  theslioulder  Kirdle  of  honie  vertebrates. 

Ep'1-cra'nl-al  (-krri'nT-«l),  a.     (Amil.)  Pertaining  to 

the  fpirraninm;  a«,  r/n'cr<t7iiul  muscles. 

II  Ep'l'Cra'nl-um  (-um),  71.     [NL,   See  Eri-,  and  Cra- 
nium.]   1.  (Anut.)  Tlie  upper  and  superficial  part  of  tho 
head,  including  tlie  8i'atp,  niu.sch'8,  etc. 
2.  i^^nol.)  the  durnal  wall  of  the  head  of  msecta. 
Ep'lc-te'tlan  (Pp-Tk-teMi'/n),*/.    [Gr. 'ETrt«T^T€ios,  fr. 
'Etti'kttjto?    Epictetuw.J      I'ritaininK    to    Epictetus,   tlio 
Uoiiian  Stoic  iiliilnsophi-r,  wliose  higheHt  conception  of 
lifn  was  to  be  pawsii^iless  under  whatever  circumstances. 
Ep'i-CUr©(5p'T-kur),  ».    [L.  h'jiiriiruSy  Gr.  'ETrcVoupo?, 
a  famous  Greek  philosopher,  who  lias  been  regarded,  but 
erroneously,  as  teaching  a  iloetrine  of  relim-d  vr-biptu- 
ousness.]      1.   A  follower  of  Epicurus;    an  Epicurean. 
lO/js.']  Bacnn. 

2.  One  devoted  to  dainty  or  luxurious  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, esp.  to  the  luxuries  of  tJiu  table. 
Syn,— Voluptuary ;  sensualist. 

Ep'1-cu-re'an  (-ku-re'an  or  -ku'rc-«n;  277),  a.  [L. 
KpicitiTiis^  Gr.  'En-iKoupetos  :  cf.  F.  (•pirurien.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  Epicurus,  or  following  his  philosophy.  "  The 
sect  Epiciirean.^^  Milton. 

2.  Given  to  luxury  ;  adapted  to  luxurious  tastes  ;  lux- 
urious ;  pertainmg  to  good  eating. 

CouThCB  of  the  most  refined  uiid  e/'icurcaii  dishes.     •Prescntt. 
Epicurean    philosophy.    See   Atoniic  philosophy^    under 
Atomic. 
£pJ-CU-re'an,  n.     1.  A  follower  of  Epicurus. 
2.  One  given  to  epicurean  indulgence. 
Ep^l-CU-re''an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    Attachment  to  tlie  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus;  tlie  principles  or  belief  of  Epicurus. 
Ep'l-cure'ly  (?p'T-kur'iv),  adv.     Luxuriously.    Xash. 
Ep'i-CU-re'OUS  (-kS-re'us),  a.     Epicurean.     {Obs.'\ 
Ep'1-CU'ilsm  (?p't-ku-rTz'iu),  n.   [Cf.  F.  epicurisme.1 

1.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 
2-  Epicurean  habits  of  living  ;  luxury. 
Epi-CU-rlze  (-rlz),   v.  i.     1.  To   profess  or  tend  to- 
wards the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Cudu-orth. 

2.  To  feed  or  indulge  like  an  epicure.  Fuller. 
Ep'l-cycle  (5p'T-sI'k'l),  n.     [L.  epici/clns,  Gr.   enUv- 

jcAoc;  €jri  upon --j- kukAos  circle.  See  Cycle.]  1.  (F/o/e- 
maic  Astro/i.)  A  circle,  whose  center  moves  round  in 
the  circumference  of  a  greater  circle  ;  or  a  small  circle, 
whose  center,  being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is 
carried  along  with  the  deferent,  and  yet,  by  its  o\vii  pe- 
culiar motion,  carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to 
it  round  its  proper  center. 

The  echoclmen  were  like  astronomers  wliich  did  feign  eccen- 
trics, and  ejiiri/clf^s,  und  such  engines  of  orbe.  Bacon. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  circle  which  rolls  on  the  circumference 
of  another  circle,  either  externally  or  internally. 

Ep'i-cyc'llc  {-sTk'lTk  or  -si'klTk),  «.     Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  having  tlie  motion  of, 
an  epicycle. 

Epicycllc  train  (Miirh.\  a  train  of 
mechanism  in  which  epicyclic  motion 
is  involved;  esp.,  a  train  of  spur 
wheels,  bevel  wheels,  or  belt  pulleys, 
in  which  an  arm,  carrying  one  or  more 
of  the  wheels,  sweeps  around  a  center 
lying  in  au  axis  common  to  the  other 
wheels. 
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One  form  nf  Epi- 
cyclic Train. 


■  Epicycloid. 


Epl-cy'clold  (-sI'kloidX  n.     [Epi- 
cycle  +   -uid  :     cf.    F.   epici/cloide.^ 
{G'eoni.)  A  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the  n 

convex  side  of  a  fixed  circle.  -^ 

(G^=°  Any  point  rigidly  con- 
nected with  the  rolling  cir- 
cle, but  not  in  its  circumfer- 
ence, traces  a  curve  called  an 
epiirochoid.  The  curve  traced 
by  a  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  rolling  circle  when 
it  rolls  on  the  concave  side  of 
a  fixed  circle  is  called  a  hiipo- 
cycloid;  the  curve  traced  by 
a  point  rigidly  connected 
with  the  rolling  circle  in  this 
case,  but  not  m  its  circum- 
ference, is  called  a  hypotro- 
choid.  AU  the  curves  men- 
tioned above  belong  to  the  class  called  ronlctfrs  or  tro- 
choids.   See  Trochoid. 

Ep'1-cy-cloid'al  (-st-kloid'trl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
epicycloid,  or  having  its  properties. 

Epicycloidal  wheel,  a  device  for  producing  Ktrniirht-line 
mntiun  from  circular  motion,  on  the  prineiple  that  a  pin 
fastened  in  tlie  periphery  of  a  gear  wlieel  will  -lescnbe 
a  straiglit  line  wlien  the  wheel  rolls  around  inside  a  fixed 
mternal  gear  of  twice  its  diameter. 

Ep'I-deic'tiC  (-dtli'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  cttiSciictikoc,  fr.  ert- 
SeiKvvvai  to  show  forth,  display;  en-t  -\-  SciKfui'at  to 
show.  Cf.  EPimcTlc]  Serving  "to  .show  fortli,  explain, 
or  exhibit ;  —  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  kind  of  oratory, 
which,  by  full  amplification,  seeks  to  persuade. 

Epl-dem'lc  (-dSm'Tk),  I  (I.     [L.   epidemus,    Gr.    Ittl- 

Ep'i-dem'ic-al  (-T-k^fl),  |     £17^09,  e>t6»?Mto9,  among  tlie 

people,  epidemic ;   en-t  in  +  ^^(■'■o^  people :  cf.  F.  epiiie- 


P  Point  on  RoU- 
Circle. 


mique.  Cf.  Demagooue.]  1.  (jl/c/.)  Common  to, or  afTcct- 
ing  at  the  sanu!  time,  a  largo  number  in  a  eonimunity  ;  — 
applied  to  a  disease  which,  spreading  widely,  attacks 
many  persons  at  the  same  time;  eh,  an  cpidfinic  dis- 
ease; an  epidemic  catarrh,  fever,  etc.     Seo  Kniikmic. 

2.  Spreading  widely,  or  generally  prevailing;  alfecting 
great  numbers,  as  au  epidemic  does;  as,  cjiidemic  rage  ; 
au  cpideiuic  evil. 

It  WHH  tlie  i/.idniiical  sin  of  the  niitini).      /;//.  /iunut. 

Ep'1-dem'lc  (ep/T-d6m'Ik),  n.  LCf.Eru.EMY.]  l.(M€d,) 
An  epidemic  <lisease. 

2.  Anything  wliieh  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of 
people  as  an  epidemic  does  of  their  bodies  j  as,  anrpi- 
dcinic  of  terror. 

Ep'l-dem'lc-al-ly,  ndv.     in  an  epidemic  manner. 

EpI-de'nU-og'ra-phy  (i5p'T-de'ml-5g'rji-f5^  or  e|>'T- 
deni'I-),  11.  [h'jHdiitn/  -^  -r/raphf/.']  {Med.)  A  treatise 
upon,  or  history  of,  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep'i-de'mi  0-log'ic-al    (-o-loj'T-kal),    a.     Connected 

with,  or  pertaining  to,  epidemiology. 
Ep^l-de'mi-ol'o-glBt  (-GKi-jist),  n.    A  person  skilled 

in  eliideiiiinlnKV. 

Ep  i-de  nii  oi'o-gy  (-ol'5-jj),  n.    [Epidemij  -\-  ■logy.'\ 
{Mid.)  That  braiuJi  of  science  which  treats  of  epidemics. 
Ep'1-dem'y  (6p'i-d5ni/J),  n.    [Gr.  eirtB-q^Ca,  fr.  cVi- 
fiyjjuios :  cf.   F.  fpldtmie.     See  Epidemic.]     {Med.)   An 
epidemic  disease.  Djinglison. 

Ep'i-derm  (-derm),  «.  [Cf.  F.  eplderme.  See  En- 
DEHMiM.]     {Avdt.)  The  epidermis. 

Ep'^i-der'mal  (-der'mnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to  the 
epidermis;  epidermic;  cuticular. 

Ep'i-der-mat'lc  (-der-mat'Ik),  a.     Epidermal.     [7?.] 
Ep  i-der'ma-told  (-der'ma-toid),  a.     [Gr.  ini  upon  -\- 
Sepfia,    -paTO<;,   skin --j- -OlV/.      Cf.    EPIDEBMOID.]      (A7iat.) 
Eliidcrmoid.  Owai. 

Ep'i-der'me-ous  (-me-Bs),  a.    Epidermal.     [7?.] 
Ep'I-der'mic  (-mtk),  a.     [Cf.  F.  ejndn-mi<pic.'\     Epi- 
dermal ;  connected  with  the  skin  or  the  bark. 

Epidermic  administration  of  medicine  (Med.)^  the  appli- 
cation ot  iiieiiiriiin  to  the  skin  by  friction. 

Ep  1 -der'mic-al  (-mT-kal),  a.     Epidermal.     [R.'\ 
Ep'i-der'rai-dal  (-mi-dal),  n.    Epidermal.     [A'.] 
Ep'l-der'mls  (-mTs),  n.     [L.,   fr.   Gr.  eiriSeppiq  ;  cVt 
over -f- fitpjaa  skin,  fr.  fie'peti/  to  skin.     Seo  Tear,  v.  t.} 

1.  (Anai.)  The  outer,  nonsensitive  layer  of  the  skin  ; 
cuticle  ;  scarfskin.     Seo  Dermis. 

2.  (Boi.)  The  outermost  hiyer  of  the  cells,  which  covers 
both  surfaces  of  leaves,  and  also  the  surface  of  etenis, 
when  they  are  first  formed.  As  stems  grow  old  this 
layer  is  lost,  and  never  replaced. 

Ep'i-der'moid  (-moid),  a.  [Cf.  F.  epidenndide.'] 
(Anaf.)  Like  epidermis  ;  pertaining  to  the  epidermis. 

Ep'i-der'mose  (-mos),  n.  [See  Epidermis.]  {Pkys- 
iol.   i'hcin.)  Keratin. 

Ep'I-dlc'tic  (ep'T-dik'tik), )  a.     [L.  epidicticus.     See 

Epl-dic'tlc-al  (-tl-kol),  ]  Epideictic]  Serving 
to  explain  ;  demonstrative. 

[|  Epl-did'y-mis  (-dtd'T-mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eVt- 
6t5u/j.is;  fTTi  upon  -{■  SiSvpo^  testicle.]  {Anal.)  An  oblong 
vermiform  mass  on  the  dnrsal  side  of  the  testicle,  com- 
posed of  numerous  ciiiivolutioiis  of  the  excretory  duct  of 
that  organ.  —  Ep  l-did'y-mal  (-mal),  a. 

II  Ep'1-did'y-ml'tis  (-nii'tls),  ?;.  [NL.  See  Epididy- 
mis, and  -iTis.]  {Mr</.)  Intlauiination  of  the  epididymis, 
one  of  the  coi.imon  results  of  gonorrhea. 

Ep'1-dOte  (5i/T-dot),  V.  [Gr.  eTrifiiSdfat  to  give  be- 
sides ;  tTTt  over  +  6iS6i'ai  to  give  :  cf.  F.  epidote.  So 
named  from  the  cnlarf/ement  of  the  base  of  the  primary, 
in  some  of  the  secondary  forms.]  (il/m.)  A  mineral, 
commonly  of  a  yellowish  green  (pistachio)  color,  occur- 
ring granular,  massive,  columnar,  and  iu  monocluiic 
crystals.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  or  manganese. 

(J^^  The  Epidote  group  includes  ordmary  epidote, 
zoisite  or  Umr  cj'idnte,  piedmontite  or  manganese  ejn- 
dote,  allanite  or  cerium  cjddote. 

Ep^'i-dot'lc  (-dot'Tk),  a.  Related  to,  resembling,  or 
containing  epidote  ;  as,  an  epidotic  granite. 

II  Epl-gSB'a  (-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  liri  upon  +  y^ 
earth.]  (Bot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants,  containing 
but  a  siii;de  sjircies  {E.  repcns),  the  trailing  arbutus. 

Epi  gae'OU.3  1  -us),  a.  [Gr.  en-iyato?.  See  EpiGiEA,  and 
cf.  Kiil,i;k.  I    ( !;<'t.)  Growing  on,  or  close  to,  the  ground. 

Ep  i-gas'tr!-al    (-gSs'trT-al),   a.     (Aita/.)    Epigastric. 

Ep  1-gas'triC  (ep'i-gSs'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  en-tyaiTTpto?  over 
the  belly  ;  cm  ujion  -f-  yaa-ryip  belly  :  cf.  F.  epigastriqiie.'] 

\.  (Allot.)  Pertaining  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  the 
epigastric  region. 

2.  (Zoi'd.)  Over  the  stomach; — applied  to  two  of  the 
areas  of  the  carapace  of  crabs. 

Epigastric  region.  i.iii<it.\  (•!)  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  alidiinieii.  ''■)  An  arbitrary  di\ision  of  the  abdomen 
above  the  umbilical  and  between  the  two  hypochondriac 
regions. 

Ep'l-gas'trl-um  (-trl-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  cVi- 
ycio-Tptoi'.]     (Anat.)  The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Ep'i-ge'al  (ep'T-,ie'(/l),  a.     (Bot.)  Epig;ieous.     [B.'] 

Ep'i-gee  (6p'T-je),  n.  [NL.  epigevm,  fr.  Gr.  eVtyatos 
upon  the  earth.     See  EpigvEA.]     See  Perigee.     [Ohs.'] 

Ep'i-gene  (6p'i-ien).  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  Gr.  yiyv^aeat 
to  be  born,  grow.]  I.  (Crj/s/a/Zo//.)  Foreign  ;  unnatural; 
unusual; — said  of  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the 
substances  iu  which  they  are  found. 

2.  (Gcol.)  Formed  or  originating  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  :  —  opposed  to  hypofjrne  ;  as,  epigene  rocks. 

Ep'i-gen'e-sis  (-j6n'e-sis),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f-  genesis."] 
(Biol.)  The  theory  of  generation  which  holds  that  the 
germ  is  created  entirely  new,  not  merely  expanded,  by 
the  procreative  power  of  the  parents.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  also  to  ."iJ/Jif/cnesis. 

Ep'i-gen'e-sISt  (-sist),  «.  (B>ol.)'OnG  who  believes 
in,  or  advocates  the  theory  of,  epigenesi.s. 

Ep'i-ge-net'ic  (-jf-net'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epi- 
genesis  ;  produced  according  to  the  theory  of  epigenesis.  | 


Same  as  Eno«oc«. 
[^■L.     Bee  Epigee.]     See 

{Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 


Ep/l-ge'OUS  {?p'T-je'Ei8),  a. 
II  Ep-T-ge'um  (jij'Din),  n. 
Perioek.     \0/,s.] 
Ep'1-glot'tic  C-glSftTk),  a. 

connected  witli,  the  epiglottis 

Ep'l-glot-Ud'e-an  (-gl5t-tTd'£-an),  «.  (Anat.)  Same 
an  Ki'iGLoT'i  k;. 

,  Ep'l-glot'Us  (-glQt'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  «VtyAawT«  ; 
tTri  upon  -f-  yAwTTa,  y\ui<T(Ta,  tongue.  See  Glottis.] 
(Anat.)  A  cartilagiuouK  lidlike  appendage  which  cloaes 
the  glottis  while  food  or  drink  iu  pasning  through  the 
pharynx. 

E-pIg'na-th0U3  (J-pTg'ni-thfis),  a.  [Epi,  ^  Gr.  wd- 
O09  tlie  jau.]  (Xn'ol.)  Hook-billed;  having  the  upper 
iiiandil>h-  longer  than  the  lower, 

.  Ep'1-gram  (J^p'T-grSm),  n.  [L.  epigrainma,  fr.  Gr. 
iTTiypaju/xa  inscription,  epigram,  fr.  (iTLypa^tLv  if)  write 
upon,  errt  upon  -f-  ypdiftav  to  write  :  cl.  F.  ejiigramme. 
See  GRApmc]  1.  A  short  poem  treating  concVely  and 
pointedly  of  a  single  thought  or  event.  The  modern  epi- 
gram is  so  contrived  as  to  surprise  the  render  with  a  wit- 
ticism or  ingenious  turu  of  thought,  and  is  often  satirical 
in  character. 

Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  Botire  or  an  cpi{/ram  t    Shak. 

BT^^  Epigrams  were  originally  inscriptions  on  tombs, 
statues,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  etc. 

2.  An  effiif=ion  of  wit ;  a  bright  thouglit  tersely  and 
sharply  expressed,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

3.  The  style  of  the  epigram. 
AntitlicHia,  i.  e.,  bilateral  stroke,  is  the  eoul  of  epinram  in  its 

later  und  technical  eigniOcatinn.  /,'.  Cracrufl. 

Ep''l-gram-mat'lC  (-mStlk).    1  a.     [L.    epigrammati- 

Ep'l-gxam-mat'ic-al  (-T-kali,  t  r?/A.-  cf.  F.  epigram- 
mnti'iue.']  1.  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epigrams; 
as,  an  ej'igramniafic  poet. 

2.  Suitable  to  epigrams ;  belonging  to  epigrams  ;  like 
an  epigram  ;  pointed  ;  i>iquant ;  as,  epigrammatic  style, 
wit,  or  sallies  of  fancy. 

Ep'l-gram-mat'ic-al-ly,  a(/r.  In  the  way  of  epigram ; 
in  an  ejjigrammatic  style. 

Ep'1-gram'ma-tist  (-grSni'mi-tTst),  n.  [L.  epigram- 
7natista:  cf.  F.  epigramvi>rfis(c.']  One  who  composea 
epigrams,  or  makes  ute  of  them. 

The  brisk  cjd'jrammatat  Bhowing  off  his  own  clevernesfl. 

Jlolmes. 

Ep'l-gram'ma-llze  (-tiz),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  E«- 
GRAMMATiZED  (-tizd) ;  ji.  ]>r.  &  rb.  n.  Epigkammatiziko 
(-ti'zTng).]  To  represent  by  epigrams;  to  express  by 
ejii  grams. 

Ep'i-gram'ma-ti'zer  (-ti'zer),  n.  One  who  wTites  in 
an  ailecteJly  pointed  style. 

r.j'i'jinminatiicrs  of  our  English  prose  etyle.     Coleridge. 

Ep '1-gram 'mist  (Spt-grSm'mlst),  n.  An  epigram- 
niatiyt.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ep'l-graph  (epT-graf),  n.  [Gr.  etriypa^-q,  fr.  imypd' 
^iLv:  cl.Y.  epigraphc.  See  Epigram.]  1.  Any  inscrip- 
tion set  upon  a  building:  especially,  one  which  has  to  do 
with  the  building  itself,  its  founding  or  dedication. 

2.  {Literature)  A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sen- 
tence framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  work  or  of  its  separate  divisions ;  a  motto. 

Ep'I-graph'ic  (-giSflk),  1  a.     Of    or    pertaining  to 

Ep'i- graph 'ic-al  (-T-k^l),  J  epigraphs  or  to  epigraphy; 
as,  an  epignipliic  style  ;  epigrapkical  works  or  studies. 

Ep'i-graph'ics  (-grSf'Iks),  n.  The  science  or  study 
of  epigraphs. 

E-plg'ra-phist  (t-pTg'rd-f ist),  n.  A  student  of,  or  one 
versed  in,  epigraphy. 

E-pig'ra-plxy  (-fy),  n.  The  science  of  inscriptions: 
the  art  of  engraving  inscriptions  or  of  deciphering  them. 

E-pig'y-nous  (e-pTj't-nus),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  Gr.  yvi-^ 
woman,  female  :  cf.  F.  epigyne.']  (Bot.)  Adnate  to  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  be  apparently  inserted  upon 
the  top  of  it ;  —  said  of  stamens,  petals,  sepals,  and  also 
of  the  disk. 

Ep'i-hy'al  (ep'T-hi'al),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  the  Greek 
letter  Y.]  (Anat.)  A  segment  next  above  the  ceratohyal 
in  the  hyoidean  arch. 

Ep'i-lep'sy  (ep't-lgp'sy),  n.  [L.  epilepsia^  Gr.  errt- 
AT/i/it'a  a  seizure,  the  "■falling  sickness,"  fr.  fTrtAa/ifidveiv 
to  take  besides,  seize,  attack  ;  ini  upon,  besides  -f  Aaju- 
^dyew  to  take  :  cf.  F.  tpidej>s/e.  Cf.  Catalepsy.]  (3fed.) 
The  '^falling  sickness,"'  so  called  because  the  patient 
falls  suddenly  to  the  gi'ound  ;  a  disease  characterized  by 
paroxysms  (or  fits)  occurring  at  intervals  and  attende(i 
by  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsive  motions 
of  the  muscles.  Dtinglison. 

Ep'i-lep'tic  (-lep'tik),  a.  [L.  epilepticus,  Gr.  "cttiAjj- 
TTTCKos :  cf.  F.  epileptique.']  Pertaining  to,  affected  with, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  epilepsy. 

Ep'i-lep'tic,  n.     1-  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Ep  i-lep'tic-al  (-tT-kal),  a.     Epileptic. 

Ep^i-lep'ti-fonn  (-tl-form).  a.     Resembling  epilepsj-. 

Ep'i-lep-tOg'e-nons  (-15p-tSj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  eVtAij- 
TTTO?  epileptic -;- -/yt'JiOH^.]  (Med.)  Producing  epilepsy  or 
epileptoid  convulsions  ;  —  applied  to  areas  of  the  body  or 
of  the  nervous  system,  stimulation  of  which  produces 
convulsions. 

Ep'i-Iep'toid(-toid),a.  [Gt.  iTTiX-^irro^ -\-<}id.'\  (Med.) 
Re:;enibling  epilepsy ;  as.  e/)(7f/)/r)irf  conTulsions. 

Ep'i-lo-ga'tion(-lo-ga'shiin),  n.  [ISL.  epilogaiio.'J^  A 
summing  up  in  a  brief  account.     [Ohs."]  I  dall. 

Ep'1-log'ic  (-loj'Tk),      \a.     [Gr.   €JrtAoyt«os.]     Of    or 

Ep'i-log'ic-al  (-T-kffl),  (      pertaining  to  au  epilogue. 

E-pll'O-gisin  (e-pTl'6-jiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  cn-iAoyitTMoj,  fr. 
eViAoyt'^eo-^at  to  reckon  over,  to  deliver  an  epilogue  ; 
f  TTi  upon  -j-  Aoyi'^ea^ai,  to  coimt,  reckon.  See  Epilogce.] 
Enumeration:  computation,     [i?.]  J.  Gregory. 

Ep'1-lo-gls'Uc  (ep'T-lo-jTs'tlk^  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  e-tAo- 
yioTiKo?  calculating.  See  Epilogism.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  epilogue  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue.        T.  Warton. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    fip,    tlrn ;    pity;    food,    fo"ot ;    out,   oil;      chair;    go;    sine,    ink;    then,    thin;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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E-pll'O-glze  (e-pTl'o-jIz),  V.  i.  &  t.  [See  Epilooism.] 
To  .■fj)eak  an  epilogue  to ;  to  utter  as  an  epilogU'_'. 

Ep'i-logue  (Si/T-lGg;  115),  n.  [F.  /piloytif,  L.  epUo- 
gus.  It,  Gr.  cn-tAoyo?  coiiclubiou,  fr.  cTrtAeyeii'  to  say  in 
addition  ;  errinpon,  besides  ■^-A.eyett' to  say.    SeeljEOEND.] 

1.  {Drama)  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed  to  the 
spectators  aud  recited  by  cue  of  the  actors,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  play. 


A  good  ptay  needs  no  epilogue,  yet  • 
better  by  the  help  of  good  epilvguts. 


,  .  good  plays  prove  the 
Shak. 


2.  (Rhet.)  The  closing  part  of  a  discourse,  in  which 
the  principal  matters  are  recapitulated  ;  a  conclusion. 

Ep'MO'guize  (ep'i-l6-giz  or  e-pil'o-giz),  v.  i.  &  /. 
Same  as  Epilogize. 

|t  E-pim'a-chus  (e-pTm'a-ki^s),  n.  [N'L.,  fr.  Gr.  en-t- 
/ioxo?  equipped  for  battle  ;  eVi  for 
+  fjidxr]  battle.]  {Zo'Jl.)  A  genus 
of  higldy  ornate  and  brilhautly 
colored  birds  of  Australia,  allied 
to  the  birds  of  Paradise. 

II  E-plm'e-ra  (e-pTm'e-ra),  n.pL 
See  Epimehon. 

E'Pim'er-al  (e-pTm^r-rti  or  Sp-  -  ~' 

1-me'r'fi),  a.      (Zodl.)  Pertainiui;    ,  ,.     >.   '^ jfc'^ 

to  the  epimera.  ■       y  '       *!%-»     fi 

Ep'i-mere(ep^T-mer),n.    ]_Epi-      '~        ..  :™ 
+  -m'.re.]    {BioL)  One  of  the  seg-  Epiiuachus. 

ments  of  the  transverse  axis,  or 

the  so-called  hoinoujTUOus  parts ;  as,  for  example,  one 
of  the  several  segments  of  the  extremities  in  vertebrates, 
or  one  of  the  similar  sefjiuents  in  plants,  such  as  the 
segments  of  a  segmented  leaf.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

?l  E-pim'e-ron  (e-pTm'e-ron),  n, ;  pi.  Epimera  (-ra). 
£NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cirt  upon  -{■  jue'poy  a  part.]  (Zo'ul.)  (a)  In 
■crustaceans :  The  part  of  the  side  of  a  somite  external  to 
the  basal  jomt  of  each  appendage.  See  Ilhisf.  under 
Crustacea.  (6)  In  insects :  The  lateral  piece  behind  the 
episternum.     [Written  also  epimey-mn.'} 

Epl-nas'tic  (Sp'T-nSs'tik),  a.  [Pref.  cpf- -f- Gr.  va- 
<7t6s  pressed  close.]  (Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to  that 
phase  of  vegetable  growth  in  which  an  organ  grows 
■more  rapidly  on  its  upper  than  on  its  under  surface.  See 
Hyponastic. 

Ep  i-neu'ral  (-uu'rol),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -\-  neural.'] 
'{Anat.)  Arising  from  the  ueurapophysis  of  a  vertebra. 

!|  Ep' i-neu'ri-um  (-rt-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tVi  upon 
H-rerpot'  a  nerve.]  (Annt.)  The  connective  tissue  frame- 
work aud  sheatli  of  a  nerve  whicli  bind  together  the 
nerve  bimdles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  sheath, 
or  perineurium, 

'  Ep'in-glette'(«P'in-giet'),n-  [F.]  {Mil.)  An  iron 
needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  cannon  before 
priming, 

Ep  l-nl'clal  (ep'i-nTsh'«l),  a.  [See  Epinicion.]  Re- 
lating to  victory.     "  An  ep/'nicial  song."  T.  Warton. 

Ep'i-ni'cion  (-nlsh'un),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inivUiovy  fr. 
4ttu'Ckio<;  belonging  to  victory ;  eirt  upon,  to  -f  f'lKT)  victory : 
ct.h.  epinicium.']  A  song  of  triumph.  [06s.]  T.}Vn}-ton. 

Ep'i-nik'l-an  (-nTk'r-«n),  a.     Epinicial. 

Ep'1-or'nlS  (Ef/t-or'nTs),  n.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  epiornis. 
See  .Epyokxis.]  {Zo'Jl.)  One  of  the  gigantic  ostrichlike 
birds  of  the  genus  JEpiornis,  only  recently  extinct.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  in  Madagascar.  ["Written  also 
^/ii/umis.l 

£p  i-O'tlC  (-o'tik),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  4-  Gr.  ov5,  gen.  wtos, 
ear.]  (Anat.)  Tlie  upper  aud  outer  element  of  periotic 
bone.  —  in  man  forming  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Ep'1-pe-dom'e-try  (-p?-dom'e-try),  7l.  [Gr.  eTTtjreSo? 
on  tiie  ground,  level  (en-t  -f-  n^Soy  ground)  +  -mi'tri/.] 
{Geom.)  The  mensuration  of  figures  standing  on  the 
same  base.     \_Obs.'] 

Epl-pe-rlph'er-al  (-pe-rTfer-wI),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -\- pe- 
ripheral.] (Physiol.)  Connected  with,  or  having  its 
origin  upon,  the  external  surface  of  the  body; — espe- 
cially applied  to  the  feelings  which  originate  at  tlie  ex- 
tremitifs  of  nerves  distributed  on  the  outer  surface,  as 
tlie  sensation  produced  by  touching  an  object  with  the 
finger  :  —  opposed  to  cjitoperipheral.  H.  Spencer. 

Ep^l-pet'«U.-Olls(-pet^fl-us),  a.  [Pref.  epi- -^ petal.] 
{Bot. )  Bonie  on  the  petals  or  corolla. 

E-plph'a-ny  (e-pTf'a-nJ),  n.  [F.  fpiphnnie,  L.  epi- 
phnnia^  Gr.  tjiK^avia  (fac.  tepci),  for  eTTi^ai'ttd  appear- 
ance, fr.  itrt^alvnv  tO  show  forth  ;  tirt  -f-  'J>aiVeti'  to  show. 
See  Fancy.]    1.  An  appearance,  or  a  becoming  manifest. 

Whom  but  juet  before  thoy  beheld  transfigured  and  in  n  fflo- 
rious  fpiiihanii  upon  the  mount.  Jn:  Taulnr. 

An  epic  poet,  if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should  mnkc  its 
epij'hany  in  Paris.  iJe  <,'iiitfr;/. 

2.  (Keel.)  Achnrcb  festival  celebrated  on  the  6lh  of 
Jaimary,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  cnnmemo- 
raliou  of  the  viit  of  Ih-i  Magi  of  the  East  to  Beihlehera. 
to  see  and  worship  the  chlUl  Jesnn;  or.  as  others  main- 
tain, to  c^mmomorate  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
Ma^i.  eymb'jli/.ing  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
■  Gentiles;  Twelfthtide. 

Ep'i-phar'yn-ge'al  (r-p'f-frirln  jCal  or -fa-rtn'je-al), 
a.  [Pref.  tpi-  +  pharyngeal.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
th?6egm-ntH  abuve  the  cpibranchial  in  the  branchial 
arch*'s  of  fidi^s.— n.  An  epipharyngeal  bone  or  cartilage. 

ED'1-Phap'ynx  (-far'iyks),  ji.  [/Cpf-  +  pharyux^ 
(Zoitt.)  A  rttrmiurc  which  overlaps  the  mouth  of  certain 
insects. 

II  Ep'i-pho-ne'ma  (5p^-lo-n^ymi).  n.  [L..Jr,  Or.  iwi- 
.t^torrjtia.  Ir,  (iri'/fwietj/  to  mention  ;  ini  +  t^wi'eii' to  speak.] 
ili/ict.)    An  exclamatory  sentence,  or  striking  reflection, 
which  «nmn  up  or  conchides  a  dl^icourse. 
,   E-plph'0-neme  (e-pif'6-ni'm),  n.    Kpiphoncnm.    [li.] 

II  E-pIph'OTfl.  (-o-ra),  71,  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cn-ffiopa,  fr.  «Tri- 
j^cpeif   to   bring   to   or   upon;    ivL  +  'i'^prtv    to   bring.] 

1.  C.\fr't.')  The  watery  eye;  a  disease  in  whlcii  the 
tcirs  arcunmlate  in  the  ey-j,  and  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

2.  (Ithet.^  The  cmpintic  repitlt[')n  of  a  word  or 
pbras*;,  at  the  end  of  Acveral  sentences  or  stanzas. 


Epiphyllpsper- 
IIIOIIS  I'luiit. 


Ep'i-phragm  (Sp'T-frilm).  v.  [Gr. 
€-n i<\)payti.a.  a  covering,  lid,  fr.  €wi^pdtr- 
(jeti/  to  block  up.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  mem- 
branaceons  or  calcareous  septum  with 
which  some  mollusks  close  the  aperture 
of  the  shell  during  tlie  time  of  hiberna- 
tion, or  ifrstivatiou. 

Ep'l-phyHo-sper'mous  (-fTl'l^- 
sper'mua),  ii.  [Gr.  ctti  4- t^i/AAoi'  leaf 
+  a-nipfxa  seed.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  fruit 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

Harris  (11  \0). 

E-piph'yl-lous  (e-pifll-liis  or  ep'T- 
fil'lu!^),  a.  [Gr.  ijTL -r  4>iJ^^ov  leaf.] 
(Bi'(.  I  Grou'iiig  upon,  or  inserted  into,  the  leaf. 

I!  Ep-i-phyPlum  (ep'T-fn'lum),7v.  [NL  ] 
{BoL)  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants  ha\ing 
flattened,  jointed  stems,  and  petals  luiited  in 
a  tube.  Tiie  tiowers  are  verj'  showy,  and 
SL-veral  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Ep i-phys'e-al  (-fTz'e-«l),  1  a.     (A nni.) 

Ep  i-phys'i-al  (-t-'fl),  i  Pertaining 
til.  •  V  iKivJULT  tiir  iLitiive  of,  au  epiphysis. 

;i  E-piph'y-sis(t-pTf'T-sTs),  n.;  jil-  Epiph- 
YSi:s  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e'-i^ucrts,  fr.  en-n 
upon  ;  eT7t  upon  +  <^v£lv  to  gi'ow.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  end, 
or  other  superficial  part,  of  a  bone,  wliich  ossifies  sepa- 
rately from  the  central  portion,  or  diaphysis.  (h)  The 
cerebral  eiiipbysis,  or  pineal  gland.  See  Pineal  gland, 
under  Pineal. 

E-piph'y-tal("-pTf'T-t«lorep'I-fi'tal),  a.   (Boi.)  Per- 
tainint:  to  an  cpipliyte. 

Ep'i-phyte  (ep'i-lit),  n.     [Gr.    cttl   upon  -j-  ^utoc 

plant,  i^i'eu'  to  grow:    cf.  F.  epiphytr.] 

1.  (Boi.)  An  air  plant  which  grows  on 
other  plants,  but  does  not  derive  its 
nourishment  from  thein.   See  Am  plant. 

2.  (?l€d.)  A  vegetable  parasite  gi'ow- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Ep'i-pliyt'ic(ep'T-fTt'Tk),"i  a-    (Bot.) 

Ep  i-phyt'ic-al  (-T-kf^/l),  I  Pertain- 
ing' ti>,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an  epi- 
phyt< .  —  Ep  i  phyt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ep'i-plas'tron(-]>la.s'tron),n.;7)Z. 
ErirLASTRA(-tra).  [I'ref,  epi--\-plas- 
troJi.]     (Anat.)  One  of  the  first  pair  Epiphyte  (1).  A  Flor- 
of  lateral  plates  in  the  plastrou  of     ^9^  Orchid  iEpuh-n^ 


V  to  grow 


*^' 


(/  )■  t(  in 


Keduced. 


Ep'i-pleu'ral     (Sp'T-plu'ral),    a.    of 
[Pref.     epi-  +  pleural.]       (Anat.) 
Arising  from  the  pleurapophysis  of  a  vertebra.        Oiven. 

II  Epl-plex'is  (-plEks'Ts),  n.  [L.,  reproof,  fr.  Gr.  eVi- 
jtAtj^is,  fr.  €rrt7rA>;(7o-cii'  to  strike  at,  reprove ;  eirt  -\- 
TrATJo-o-eti' to  strike.]  (Bhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  per- 
son seeks  to  convince  aud  move  by  an  elegant  kind  of 
upbraiding. 

|i  E-piplo-ce  (e-pTpMi^-se),  n.  [L.,  connection,  from 
Gr.  iirnrhoKT)  a  plaiting  together,  fr.  lirnrKiK^iv  to  plait 
or  braid  in  ;  eVt  upon  -f-  -nXiK^Lv  to  twist,  plait.]  (Bluf.) 
A  figure  by  which  one  striking  circumstance  is  added,  in 
due  gradation,  to  another ;  climax  ;  e.  g.,  "  He  not  only 
spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in  employment ; 
not  only  continued,  but  advanced  them."  Johnson. 

Ep  i-plo'ic  (t^|Vr-pl5'Tk),  o.     Relating  to  the  epiplo'in. 

I  E-pTp'lO  on  (f-pTp'IS-on),w. ;  /*/.  EpiPLOA(-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  €>i7rAyoi'.]     {A7iat.)  See  Obientum. 

Ep  i-po'di-al  tep'T-poMT-al),  a.  1.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  t'pipodialia  or  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to  which 
they  belong. 

2.  (Zoul.)  Pertaining  to  the  epipodium  of  Mollusca. 

II  Ep'i-pO'di-a'le  (-po'dT-a'le),  7>. ;  pi.  Epipodi.^lia 
(-IT-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  en-t  upon  +  ttoScoi',  dim.  of  ttoi/s, 
TTofid?,  foot.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  either  the 
forearm  or  shank,  the  epipodialia  beiug  the  radius,  ulna, 
tibia,  and  fibula. 

E-pip'o-dite  (e-pTp'i-dit),  n.  [See  Epipodium.]  (Zo'vl.) 
The  oiitL-r  branch  of  the  legs  in  certain  Crustacea.    See 

fliAXILLIPED. 

II  Ep'i-po'di-um  (epT-po'dT-um),7i.  :  pi.  Epipodia  {-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tTrt  upon  -f-  ttous,  ttoSos,  foot.]  {Zo'al.) 
One  of  the  lateral  lubes  of  the  foot  in  certain  gastropods. 

Ep  i-pol'ic  (ep'I-pol'lk),  a.  (Opt.)  Producing,  or  re- 
latiiiL'  tc.  (['ijudism  or  fiuorescence.     [7'.] 

E-pip'O-Usm  (t-pip'u-lTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  cVittoA^  a  sur- 
facf;  en-t  -h  jreAeti/  to  be.]  (Opt.)  See  Fluorescence. 
[B.]  SirJ.IB'rschd. 

E-plp'O-lized  (-lizd),  (7.  Changed  to  the  epipolic  con- 
dition, or  that  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  fiuorescence 
is  presented;  produced  by  fiuorescence;  as,  epiprilizrd 
light.     [/:.]  Stokes.  , 

Ep'ip-ter'ic  (cp'lp-tOrlk).(i.  [I'ref.  epi-  +  Gr.  Trrepoc  ■ 
wing.  ."^o  called  because  above  thr-  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid.] (Anal.)  Pertaining  tj  a  smalt  Wormian  bono 
sometimes  prc.-^ent  in  the  human  fiknll  between  the  pari- 
etal and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  —  n.  Ths  epip- 
teric  bone. 

Ep'ip-tep'y-goid  r-I-goid).  a.  [Pref.  epi.  +  piery- 
f/oiiL]  (AmU.)  situated  upon  or  above  the  porygoid 
[vine,  —  n.  An  cplpterygoid  bone  or  cartilage;  the  col- 
uni'lla  in  thi>  f-knlls  of  many  lizards. 

Ep'i-pu'blc  iop'i-i>ri'bikl,  a.  Uclating  to  thr;  epipnbis. 

II  Ep'i  pu'bis  t.i-p'1-pu-bla).  n. ;  pi.  Ki'truniis  (-h'-i). 
[NL.,  epi-  +  piihix.]  (Annt.)  A  cartilage  or  bone  in 
front  of  iIk-  luihis  in  "om'i  nmphiblana  and  other  animals. 

E-pis'CO-pa-cy  (e-pis'ko-pa-sy).  «•  [^ce  Ei'iscorATi:.] 
Government  of  th-^  churcli  by  bishops;  church  govern- 
ment by  three  distinct  «.rdcrs  of  mlnlMlers— bl^hup.^, 
priests,  and  deacons -of  wli'Ui  the  l)ishops  have  an 
authority  Hnp"iior  aud  of  a  different  kind. 

E-pis'Copal  ("p"^)'  "■  ['-<■  cpiFCopalis,  fr.  epismpus: 
cf.  V.  ipisaipal.  Sco  lli-*iiop.]  1.  Uovcrut'd  by  bishop'i; 
as,  an  cpixaipal  church. 

2.  Helonging  to.  or  v.-ated  in.  bNhops ;  as,  episcopal 
jurisdiction  or  authority  ;  the  episa>paL  system. 


E-pls'CO-pall-an  (e-pTs'kS-pa'lT-an),  a.   Pertaining  to 

bishops,  or  government  by  bishops ;  episcopal ;  specific- 
ally, of  or  relating  to  the  Protcbtant  Episcopal  Church. 

E-pis^CO-pa'11-an,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episco- 
p:il  church,  or  adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
guvenmifut  and  disciphne  ;  a  churchman;  specifically, 
ill  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

E-pis'co-pa'U-an-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  and 
iisa'.^i'S  of  Kiiibcopaliana  ;  episcopacy. 

E-pis'co-pal-ly  (u-pl^'ko-pal-ly),  adv.  By  episcopal 
authority;  in  an  eid.scopal  manni;r. 

E-pis'co-iJant  (-p'/ut),  71.     A  bishop.     [Ohs.]    Milton. 

E-pis  co-pa'n-an  (-pa'rT-fai),'^  Episcopal,  [i?.]  IKoorf. 

E-pis'co-pate  (c-pl^'ki-pat).  7J.  [L.  episcopatus,  fr. 
cpiscopus :  cf.  F.  (piscopjat.  See  Bishop.]  1.  A  bish- 
opric ;  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  bishops. 

3.  The  thue  of  a  bishop's  rule. 

E-pl3'C0-pato  (-pat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Episcopated 
(-pa' ted) ;  p.  pr.  &.  rb.  n.  Episcopating.]  To  act  as  a 
bishop;  to  fill  the  office  of  a  prelate.     [OOs.] 

Feeding  the  flock  and  episcopating.  Milton. 

E-pis'CO-pI-cide  (-pT-:-id).7!.  [L.  episcopus  bishop + 
cacdcrc  to  kill.]     Th''  killing  of  a  bishop. 

E-pIs'co-plze  (c-pT.^'ku-piz),  V.  t.  To  make  a  bishop 
of  by  cijiisecration.  Sontfiey. 

E-pio'CO-plze,  V.  i.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  bishop, 

E-pls'CO-py  (-py),  71.  [Gr.  iTTiuKoirCa,  fr.  e;rtcrKOTro9. 
Sec  Bishop.]  1.  Survey  ;  superintendence.  [_(Jbs.]  Milton. 

2.  Episcopacy.    [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ep'l-sep'Ol-OUS  (5p'i-E5p'<d-us),  a.  [Pref.  ep{-  -(- 
srpal.]    (L'of.)  Growmg  on  the  sepals  or  aduate  to  them. 

Ep'i-Slsel'e-tal  (-skei'e-tcl),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  skel- 
etal.] (Anat.)  Above  or  outside  of  the  endoskeletou ; 
epaxial. 

Epl'BO'dal  (-so'dnl),  a.    Same  as  Episodic. 

Ep'1-SOfiG  (cp'T-sod),  71.  [Gr.  €7reta-o6o?  a  coming  in 
besides,  c7reto-65iof  episode  ;  en-t  into,  besides  -}-  ela-oBos  a 
coming  in,  eis  into  +  060?  v.ay,  cf.  Skr.  sad  to  go  :  cf . 
F.  ejtisode.]  (Bhet.)  A  separate  uicideut,  story,  or 
action,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater 
variety  to  the  events  related  ;  an  incidental  narrative, 
or  digression,  separable  from  the  maui  subject,  but 
naturally  arising  from  it. 

Ep'i-so'fii-al  (ep'i-soMi-«l),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ep- 
isode ;  by  way  of  cjiisode ;  episodic. 

Ep'i-sbd'ic  (-.•^od'Ik),    (  a.     [Cf.  F.  ipisodique.    See 

Ep'1-SOd'ic-al  (-T-k/7l),  J  Episode.]  Ol  or  pertaining 
to  an  episode  ;  adventitious.  —  Ep'i-sod'lc-al-ly,  adr. 

Snch  a  figure  as  Jacob  Brattlo,  YiUTC\y  episodical  though  it 
be,  is  an  exclUnt  Eni^lish  purtruil.  JI.  Jantts. 

II  Ep^i-spa'di-as  (?p'T-spa'dT-as),  v.  [NL.,  fr. Gr.  cTrt 
upon  -{-  (nraif  to  draw,  rend.]  (Med.)  A  deformity  in 
which  the  urethra  opens  upon  the  top  of  the  penis,  in- 
stead cf  at  its  extremit}'. 

Ep'i-spas'tlc  (-spas'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  €7rt(TjraoTi«6s,  fr. 
i-Lcr-av  to  draw  to,  attract ;  tVt  upon,  to  -j-  a-nay  to 
dr-iv.- :  cf.  F.  epispasticpie.]  (Jl/cf/.)  Attractingthe  humors 
to  the  skin  ;  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ;  blistering. 

Ep'i- spas 'tic,  n.  (3Ird.)  An  external  application  to 
the  skin,  which  produces  a  puriform  or  serous  discharge 
by  exciting  inflammation  ;  a  vesicatory. 

Ep'l-sperm  (ep'T-sperm),  n.  [Prei.  epi--^GT.{nrepna 
seed :  cf.  F.  episperine.]  (Bot.)  The  skin  or  coat  of  a 
seed,  especially  the  outer  coat.     See  Testa. 

Ep'1-sper'EGiC  (-sper'mTk),  a.  (But.)  Pertaining,  or 
bek'ngiii'T,  to  the  epispcrm,  or  covering  of  a  seed. 

Ep'i-Gpore  (i^pT-Epor),  ?(.  [Vref.  epi- -^  spore.]  (Bot.) 
The  tliirkish  outer  coat  of  certain  spores. 

II  Ep'1-Etax'iS  (-stSksTs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eVt  upon  + 
trrd'^cLi'  to  droji.]     (3fed.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose. 

E-piS'te-mol'0-gy  (e-pTs'te-moPo-jy),  n.  [Gr.  cirt- 
oT^pr)  knowledge  -\-  -Ifgy.]  The  theory  or  science  of  the 
method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

Ep'i-Ster'nal  (?p'i-ster'n(/I),  a.  (A7int.  &  Zodl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  episternum. 

1!  Ep'i-Ster'num  (-num),  71. ;  pi.  Epistersa  (-ni). 
[NL.  See  Epi-,  and  Sternum.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  me- 
dian bone  connected  with  the  stenunu,  in  many  verte- 
brates ;  the  interclavicle.     (b)  Same  as  Epiplastron. 

2.  (Zo'nh)  One  of  the  lateral  pieces  next  to  ihe  sternum 
in  the  thorax  of  insects. 

Ep'i-StU'toite  (-.^til'blt),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  +  stilhite.] 
(Min.)  A  crysta]li;<d,  transparent  nuneral  of  the  Zeolite 
family.     It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  ahuuiim  and  lime. 

E-pis'tlo  (c-pTs"l),  n.  [OE.  epistle,  epistrl,  AS.  epis- 
toU  pi-'^tol,  L.  epistola,  fr,  Gr.  fTTKTToMj  anything  sent  by 
a  messengi^r.  message,  letter,  fr.  «iri(7-TeAAeii'  to  send  tn. 
tell  by  lettor  or  message;  fwi  upon,  to  +  o-Te'XAeti-  to 
dispatch,  send;  cf.  OF.  epistle,  epistre,  V.  i-pitre.  Sie 
Stall.]  1.  A  writing  directed  or  sent  to  a  person  or 
persons  ;  a  written  communication  ;  a  letter  ; — applied 
usually  to  formal,  dliiactic,  or  elegant  letters. 

A  madman's  epiittcs  are  no  Rospola.  Shak. 

2.  (_B:cl.)  One  of  the  letters  in  the  New  Testament 
which  were  addressed  to  their  Christian  brethren  by 
Apostles. 

Epistle  side,  the  right  side  of  an  altir  or  church  to  a 
person  looking  from  the  nave  toward  the  clianccl. 

One  sees  thu  pulpit  on  the  cpintle  sitle.     R,  Jirowning. 

E-pIs'tle,  f.  '■  To  write;  to  communicate  In  a  Uter 
or  by  writing.     {Ohs.}  MiHon. 

E-pis'tlep  C-'er),  II.  1.  A  writer  of  opistlos.  or  of  an 
epistle  of  the  New  restanient.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  (A-"ccf.)  The  ecclesiastic  who  reads  the  ci)istlc  at  the 
counniniiitn  service. 

E-pis'to  lap  t-to  IPr).  a.     Epistolary.        Dr.  IT.  More. 

E-pis'tO-la-ry  (-la-iy).  «•     [l--.  cpistolaris,    ff.   epis- 

iala:    cf.   F.  rpistolaire.]     1.    Pertaining  to  epistles  or 

loiters ;   suitable  to  letters  aud  corrcapoudoncL; ;   as,  an 

epistolary  style. 
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2.  Contained  in  li^ttors;  carried  on  by  letters.  **  Epls- 
io/'iiij  oun'.spinKlcii.f ."_  Addison. 

Ep'ls-tO'le-ail  («p'Ih-to'lc-an),  11.  One  who  writcM  epis- 
tles ;  A  <-orre«pondeiit.  Miiry  Cowden  Clarke. 

E-pls'tO-ler  (e-pis't6-lSr),  ?(.  {J-Jcd.)  Ono  of  the 
cleryy  wlio  reads  the  bpistle  at  the  comiuuniou  Btjrvice  ; 
an  I'piwtler. 

E-pls'to-let  (-ISt),  n.     A  little  epistle.  Lamb. 

Ep'ls-tol'IC  (ep^lN-tOl'Tk),  I  «.      [L.    epi'stolicus,     Gr. 

Ep' IS-tol'lC-al  (-T-krtl),  )  cTTiCTToAtKot.]  Pertiiin- 
ing  to  lettera  or  epistles  ;  in  the  form  or  utyle  of  letterH  ; 
■epiatnlary. 

E-pis'tO-llze  (?-i'Ts'tn-liz),  r.  i.     To  write  epistles. 

E-pls'to-li  zer  (li  Ver),  7i.     A  writer  of  ei)iMtltis. 

E-pis'tO-lO-grapll'lC  (-Ift-Kntf'Tit),  «.  Ld".  eTrio-roAo- 
Ypa(|)t*cds :  cf.  F.  tpisto/ogrup/iiqne.']  IVrtaininj,'  to  the 
writing  of  letters  ;  used  in  writing  letters  ;  eiiistolary. 

EplBtolographlc  character  o?-  mode  of  writing,  the  same  as 

Deimidc  i/iiinirler.    See  under  Demotic. 

E-pls-'tO-lOg'ra-phy   (-lof^'rA-fy),    n.     [Gr.    cTrtaToAi/ 

epistle  + -ff'"/'/'// ■■  ef.  F.  epistolographie.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  wiitinK  •'pi'^tles. 

II  E-plB'tO-ma  (^I'Ts'to-niA),  1  n.      [NL.    epistoma,  fr. 

Ep'l-Stome  l,ep'T-.->tuni),  ]      Gr.  eTrtupon-ho"TOMo» 

-ttTO?,  nioutli.]  {Zuhl.)  {a)  The  region  between  the  an- 
tennai  and  thenioutli,  in  Crustacea.  (6)  A  liplike  organ 
that  ri.vers  the  mouth,  in  most  Bryozoa.  See  Illust.y 
undiM-  KntuT'ihtta. 

i;  E-pis'tro-phO  (f-pTs'trn-fe),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  eVi- 
<rTpo<[)y]  a  turning  towar<l,  return,  fr.  ini(npe^cLv  to  turn 
toward;  eVi  upon,  to  +  o-Tpe'^eii'  to  turn.]  (Il/iet.)  A 
figure  in  whioh  successive  clauses  end  with  the  same 
word  or  afflriuatiun  ;  r.  ^.,  "  Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am 
I.     Are  thi-y  Isra.-Iites  ?  so  am  /."  2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

Ep'1-Style  (.ep'I-rttil),  n.  [L.  epistyUum^  Gr.  en-t- 
tmJAtoi' ;  €7rt  upon  -\-  (ttuAo?  column  :  cf.  F.  epistyle.'] 
{/inc.  Arch.)  A  massive  i)iece  of  stone  or  wood  laid  im- 
mediately on  tlie  abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  cohnnn  or 
pillar  ;  —  now  called  arch  itnivc.  Gwilt. 

Ep'l-syllo-glsm  (-sTI'li-jTz'm).  «•  [Pref.  epl-  +  syl- 
logism.] {Lufjic)  A  syllogisni  which  assumes  as  one  of 
its  premises  a  proposition  which  was  the  ^conclusion  of  a 
preceding  syllogism,  called,  in  relation  to  this,  the  pro- 
syllogism. 

Ep'Maph  (5p'I-tAf),  n.  [F.  epHaphe,  L.  epHaphium 
a  funeral  oration,  fr.  Gr.  (VtTa0to?,  orig.  an  adj.,  over 
or  at  a  tomb;  tVt  upon  -|-  ra^o?  tomb.     Cf.  Cenotaph.] 

1.  An  inscription  on,  or  at,  a  tomb,  or  a  grave,  in  mem- 
ory or  commendation  of  the  one  buried  tliere ;  a  sepul- 
chral inscription. 

Hang  her  an  epitaj'h  upon  her  tomb.  Shak. 

2.  A  brief  writing  formed  as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  as  that  concerning  Alexander  :  "  Sufficit  huic 
tumulus,  cui  non  sufficeret  orbia." 

Ep'1-taplt,  t'.  t.  To  commemorate  by  an  epitaph.  [7?.] 
^   Let  nie  be  ejiUnjihcd  the  inventor  of  English  hexameters. 

G.  Harvey. 

Sp'1-tapli,  V.  7.  To  write  or  speak  after  the  manner  of 
an  epitaph,     [i?.] 

Tlic  cnmmons  in  their  speecliofi  ejjitai'h  upon  liim  ..."  He 
lived  a^^  a  Wolf  and  died  as  a  dug."  Ji]>.  Hall. 

Ep't-taoh^er  (-tSf-'er),  n.  A  writer  of  epitaphs.  Nash. 
Ep  i  taph'1-al  (-tafl-al),  \  a.  Uelating  to,  or  of  the 
Ep  i-tapli'1-an  (-tSf'I-an),  )      uatui-e  of,  an  epitapli. 

The  noble  Pericles  in  his  fjiitaj/hian  speech.       Jfilton. 
Epitaphial  Latin  verses  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

Ep'I-taph'lc  (-tSf'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph  ; 
epitaiiliian.  ^v.    An   epitaph.  Udall. 

Ep'l-taphlst )  6p'r-taf '1st),  n.     An  epitapher. 

li  E-plt'a-als  (.e-pTt'il-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eViVao-t? 
a  stretching,  fr.  ^TrtTetVeii'  to  stretch  upon  or  over  ;  ini 
upon  -\-  retVeti'  to  stretch.]  1.  That  part  which  embraces 
the  main  action  of  a  play,  poem,  and  the  like,  and  leads 
on  to  the  catastrophe  ;  —  opposed  to  protasis. 

2.  {Med.)  The  period  of  violence  in  a  fever  or  disease  ; 
paroxysm.  Ihaifjlison. 

Ep'l-tha-Iain'lc  (Sp/T-thA-lSmTk),  ft.  Belonging  to, 
or  designed  for,  an  epithalamium. 

Ep'^l-tha-la'inl-um  (-la'mT-um),  n. ,  pi.  E.  Epitha- 
LAMiUMS  (-umz),  L.  Epithalamia  (-:i).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^n-t- 
fiaAa/xto9,  orig.  an  adj.,  nuptial;  ctti  upon,  at  -f-^oAa/io? 
bride  chamber.]  A  nuptial  song,  or  poem  in  lienor  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Th«  kind  of  poem  which  was  called  eidfhalamium  .  .  .  sung 
when  the  bride  was  led  into  her  chamber.  Ji.  J^n^on. 

Ej^^l-thal'a-my  (-thSl'a-mj),  n. ;  pi.  Epithalamies 
(-miz).     Epitlialamium.     [7^.]  Donne. 

I'  Ep'1-the'ca  (-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «Vi  upon  + 
BriKf}  a  case,  box,  fr;  ridivai  to  place.]  {Zo'ul.)  X  con- 
tinuous and,  usually,  structureless  layer  which  covers 
more  or  less  of  the  exterior  of  manj*  corals. 

Ep'1-the'U-al  (-IT-rrl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epi- 
thelium ;  as,  C}iilhelial  cells;  epithelial  cancer. 

Ep  l-the'll-oid  (-oid),  a.  [Epithelium  -f-  -ok/.] 
{Au-dA  Like  >-pithelium ;  hs,  epithelioid  cells. 

il  Ep  l-the'U-0'ma  (-o'ma),  7K  [NL.  See  Epithelium, 
and  -OMA.]  {Med.)  A  malignant  growth  containing 
epithelial  cells  ;  —  called  also  epUhelial  cancer. 

II  Ep'1-the'li-um  (-the'lT-nm).  v. ,-  pi.  E.  Epithelittms 
(-ilmz).  L.  Epithelia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eirt  upon  + 
^f)A^  nipple.]  (.inal.)  The  superficial  layer  of  cells  lin- 
ing the  alimentary  canal  and  all  its  appendages,  all 
glands  and  their  ducts,  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
serous  cavities,  etc.  It  often  includes  the  epidermis 
<2.  e.,  keratin-producing  epithelial  cells),  and  it  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  glands  and 
their  appendages,  —  tlie  term  endofhelimn  being  applied 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  serous  cavities. 

Ep'1-the'lold  (-loid),  a.     (Anat.)  Epithelioid. 


Ep'i'them  fi^p'T-thSm),  7^.    [L.  epUhema,  Gr.  ini0«fiat 

fr.  tniTitfeuai  to  lay  or  put  on:  d.  1-'.  rjuth>'/iie.  See 
Epithkt.J  (J/'r/.)  Any  external  topical  itppHcation  to 
the  body,  excejft  ointments  and  planters,  as  a  poultice, 
lotion,  etc. 

II  Ep'1-the'ma  (SpT-the'mi),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ini 
niioii  f-  0Tifj.a  a  cafie,  box,  fr.  riOtfai  to  place.]  i^Zo'ul.) 
A  liorny  excrcHceiice  upon  the  beak  of  birds. 

II  E-plth'e-slS  U-pTtli'e-HTw),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iiridtaii  a 
putting  on  ;  ejri  upon  -|-  rtOeyat  to  place.]  The  suldition 
of  a  letter  at  the  end  of  a  word,  without  changing  its 
sense  ;  as,  mimh  for  ittiin,  whilst  for  vdiilis. 

Ep'i-thet  ("'p'l-thetj,  n.  [L.  epil/ieloji,  Gr.  fwCOtTOv, 
fr.  initi'sTQ';  added,  fr.  tTTiTidtuai  to  add  ;  twi  upon,  to  y- 
TiBtvai  t(.  imt,  place  :  cf.  F.  epilh^te.  See  Do.]  1-  An 
adjective  expressing  some  quality,  attribute,  ur  relation, 
that  is  properly  or  specially  approi)riate  to  a  person  or 
thing  ;  as,  a  Just  man  ;  a  verdant  lawn. 

A  priiiCL-  [Henry  III.]  to  whom  tlic  I'jnl/wt  "  wortldcBi*"  Keenit 
ht-Bt  applicahlf.  HnUaui. 

2.  Term;  expression;  phrase.  "Stuffed  with  epi- 
thets of  war."  Shak. 

Syn. —Epithet,  Title.  The  name  epithet  was  for- 
merlv  extended  to  nouns  whicdi  give  a  title  or  describe 
character  (as  tlie  ^''epithet  of  liar  "),  but  ia  now  confined 
wholly  to  adjectives.  Some  rlntririiiaus.  an  Wliatily,  re- 
strict it  still  further,  conf^idfiiiiK  till- it-rni  f}.dhr>  as  be- 
hiiiginti  only  to  a  limiti'd  cla.ss  .if  ad|i'<>tivi',K,  vi?,.  tliose 
whir],  add  notbmv:  to  th.'  Hrii.sr  ol  tli.'ir  noiMi.  but  .simply 
liold  forth  .soiin:  iiiialitv  iiec.'^sartiy  irjiplii/d  th-Tcin  ;  as, 
the  luuild  bun,  tlie  /"//y  Ii.mv.'hs.  rtr.  liut  this  re- 
striction does  not  prevail  in  ^'.■n'r;il  literature. 

Epithet  is  sometimes  ronloniid.d  with  appellation^ 
which  is  always  a  noun  or  its  iiiuivalint. 

Ep'l'thet,  r.  t.     To  describe  by  an  epithet.     [7?.] 

Never  was  ii  town  bt-tter  ipil/iitrd.     Sir  If.   i\'->ltori. 

Epi-thet'lC  (-thPt/Tk),  1  a.       [Gr.    entdeTiKo^    added.] 

Ep'1-theViC-al  (-T-k'd).  I  Pertaining  to,  or  abounding 
witii.  epitliets.      *' In  epi/hetic  measured  proire."     Lloyd. 

Ep'1-thlte  (ep'T-thit),  n.  [Gr.  eTriflcTTj?  impostor.]  A 
lazy,  worthless  fellow;  a  vagi-ant.     [Obs.}  3!ason. 

Epl-thU-met'ic  (Sp'T-thu-niSt'Ik),  a.  Epithumetical. 
I0bs.\ 

Ep'1-thu-met'lc-al  (-T-k^l),  n.  [Gr.  eVt^u/iTjTtKd?,  fr. 
^TTtflu/ieii'  to  long  for,  bust  after;  ini  -f  6vtJ.6<;  soul, 
heart,  tlesire.]  Pertaining  to  sexual  desire;  sensual. 
lObs.A  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

Ep'1-tlth'I-des  (-ttth'T-dez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kniTiBe- 
vai  to  place  upon.  See  Epithet.]  {Arch.)  The  upper- 
most member  of  the  cornice  of  an  entablature. 

E-pit'o-ma''tor  (e-int'S-ma'ter),  n.  [LL.]  An  epito- 
mist.  Sir  II .  Hamilton. 

E-plt'0-me  (e-pTt'o-mf ),  n.  ;  pi.  Epitomes  (-mez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  eViToja^  a  surface  incision,  also,  an  abridgment, 
fr.  k-rTni\}.vtiv  to  cut  into,  cut  short ;  i-ni  upon  -f-  Ti\kviiv 
to  cut:  ct.F.  epitojne.  See  Tome.]  1.  A  work  in  which 
the  contents  of  a  former  work  are  reduced  within  a 
smaller  space  by  curtailment  and  condeu&ation ;  a  brief 
summary ;  an  abridgment. 
[An]  epitome  of  the  contents  of  a  very  large  book.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  A  compact  or  condensed  representation  of  anything. 
An  eintome  of  English  fashionable  life.  Carli/k. 

A  man  so  various  tluit  be  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  ejiitome.  Drijden. 

Syn.  —  Abridgment  ;  compendium  ;  coinpend  ;  ab- 
stract; synopsis;  abbreviature.    See  Abridgment. 

E-pit'o-mlst  (-lulst),  7?.  One  who  makes  an  epitome  ; 
one  who  ;ibridges  ;  an  epitomizer.  Milton. 

£-pit^o-mlze  (-miz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Epitomized 
(-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Epitomizing  (-mi'zTng).]  1.  To 
make  an  epitome  of ;  to  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a  writing 
or  discourse  ;  to  reduce  within  a  smaller  space;  as,  to 
epitomize  the  works  of  Justin. 

2.  To  diminish,  as  by  cutting  off  something;  to  cur- 
tail ;  as,  to  epitomize  words.     \_Obs.']  Addison. 

E-pit'0-QU'zer  (-mi'zer),  n.     An  epitomist.        Burton. 

Ep^i-trite  (?p'i-trlt),  n.  [Gr.  tTrirptTos  containing  an 
integer  and  one  third  ((.  f.,  %.,  or  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  iJ)  ; 
cfft  upon,  over  +  TptVo?  the  third  ;  cf.  L.  epitritos,  F. 
epitrite.']  {G-r.  &  Lat.  Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  three 
long  syllables  and  one  short  syllable. 

(i^^  It  is  so  called  from  being  compounded  of  a  spon- 
dee (wliich  contains  4  times)  with  an  iambus  or  a  trocliee 
(which  contains  3  times).  It  is  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th 
epitrite  according  as  the  short  syllable  stands  1st,  2d,  etc. 
l|Ep'l-trochae-a(-tr5kae-a),  7i.  [NL.  See  Epi-,  and 
Trochlea.]  (Avai.)  A  projection  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  distLd  end  ot  the  humerus  :  the  external  condyle. 

Ep'i-troch'le-ar  (-er),  a.     Relating  to  the  epitrochlea. 

Ep'1-tro'chOid  (-tro'koid),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  Gr.  Tpo;^d5 
wheel  -j-  -oif/.]  (Geom.)  A  kind  of  curve.  See  Epicy- 
cloid, and  Trochoid. 

II  E-pIt'rO-pe  (e-pTt'ru-pe),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kwnpo-nri 
reference,  arbitration,  fr.  eTriTpe'Tretr  to  turn  over,  to  give 
up,  yield;  kiri  upon,  over  -f-  Tpineiv  to  turn.]  (Bhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  permission  is  either  seriously  or  iron- 
ically granted  to  some  one,  to  do  what  he  proposes  to  do ; 
€.  g.,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still." 

I!  Ep'l-zeUX'ls  (^iVT-zuks'Ts),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  cn-i'^eu^t^ 
a  fastening  together,  repetition,  fr.  kTri^ivyvvvai  to  fa.>iten 
to  or  upon  ;  k-rri  upon  -f-  ^euyrtli'atto  join,  yoke.]  (Bhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  w  ith  vehemence  or 
emphasis,  as  in  the  following  lines  :  — ■ 
Alrinc,  (done,  nil  all  almie, 
Alouf  oil  a  u-itlc  wide  sea.  Coleridge. 

Ep''l-ZO'an  (-zo'irn),  n.    {Zo'61.)  An  epizoon. 

Ep^l-ZO'lc  (-zotk),  (7.  {Zo'ol.)  Living  upon  the  exterior 
of  another  animal ;  ectozoic  ;  —  said  of  external  parasites. 

I!  Ep'i-ZO^dn  (-7o'on\  n.  ;  pi.  Epizoa  (-a)  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  errt  upon  +  ^iooy  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  artifi- 
cial group  of  invertebrates  of  variovis  kinds,  which  live 
parasitically  upon  the  exterior  of  other  animals  ;  an  ec- 
tozoiin.  Among  them  are  the  lice,  ticks,  many  acari,  the 
lerneans,  or  tish  lice,  and  other  crustaceans. 


Ep'1-ZO-Bt'lc  f.-p'T-z.*..?itTk),  a.     [Cf.  F.  epizo'otique.l 

1.  (Zii'd.)  0(  or  pL-rtaiiiing  tfj  an  i-pizodu. 

2.  tG'i/l.)  Coniaimiig  fohhil  reiiiainn;  —  said  of  rock£, 
formations,  mountaitiH,  and  the  like.    \_CfOs.'] 

Kpizu'itir  iiiuuiiluiiid  are  of  Btcondury  formolion.    Kirwan. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  diheawf  which  attacks  many  ani- 
malH  at  the  Bam<!  time  ;  —  corresponding  to  epidemic  die- 
cases  among  men. 

Ep'l-zo'<J-ty(-zo'A-tJ),Ep'l-zo-at'lc(-zfi-5tTk),n.  [F. 
i-pizo6ti'\\  An  epizootic  diseaM) ;  a  luurraiu ;  an  epi- 
demic influenza  among  horses. 

Ep'OCb  (ep'Ok  or  E'puk ;  277),  n.  [LL.  epocha,  Gr. 
tTTO)^r}  check,  stop,  an  ejioch  of  a  star,  an  historical  epoch, 
fr.  eTTfX'iv  to  hold  on,  check  ;  inC  upon  ^-  ex"'-^  ^^  have, 
hohl ;  akin  to  Skr,  sah  to  overpower,  Goth.  siyi.s  victory, 
AS.  siyor,  aige,  G.  sicy:  cf.  F,  /po'jiin.    See  Scheme.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time,  establiKhed  in  hifttory  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  grand  or  remarkable  event ;  a  point 
of  time  marked  by  an  event  of  great  Hubw.qvient  influ- 
ence;  HHf  the  epoch  of  the  creation;  tlie  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  epoch  which  gave  rise  to  the  Christian  era. 

In  divers  ngcs,  .  .  .  divers  eporhs  of  time  were  uncd.     Usher. 

Groat  ejiorha  and  cri«t'B  in  the  kirife'dom  of  God.     TrmcH. 

The  ocquittal  of  the  h!!*hf)i»R  wan  not  the  only  event  which 

maki's  tlie.'MKhof  Juiii",  liX-(,u  trrcal  f/";--/*  in  lii-lory.   MacituJay. 

^^W^  i''poch.^  mark  the  beginning  of  new  historical  iwri- 

ods,  and  dates  are  often  numbered  from  them. 

2.  A  period  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  remarkable  for 
events  of  great  nulmequent  influence  ;  a  memorable  peri- 
od ;  as,  the  epoch  of  maritime  discovery,  or  of  the  Refor- 
mation.   "So  vast  an  epoch  of  time."  F.  Harrison. 

The  inflnenceof  Chaucer  continued  to  live  even  duri)is:the 
dreary  interval  which  Bejiarates  from  one  another  two  impor- 
tant'^wAs  of  our  literary  liistory.  A.   H".    Ward. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  division  of  time  characterized  by  tlie 
prevalence  of  similar  conditions  of  the  earth  ;  commonly 
a  nunor  division  or  part  of  a  period. 

The  Ion;,'  geological  ejjoch  which  itored  up  the  VMt  coal  meas- 
ures. J.  C.  Shaitp. 

4.  {Aslron.)  {a)  The  date  at  which  a  planet  or  comet 
has  a  given  longitude  or  position,  {b)  An  arbitrary  fixed 
date,  for  wlncli  the  elements  used  in  computing  the 
place  of  a  planet,  or  other  heavenly  body,  at  any  other 
date,  are  given  ;  as,  the  epoch  of  liars ;  lunar  elementa 
for  the  epoch  March  1st,  18C0. 

Syn.  —  Era  ;  time  ;  date  ;  period  ;  age.—  Epoch,  Eea. 
We  speak  of  the  era  of  the  Refonnalion.  when  we  think 
of  it  as  a  period,  during  whicli  a  new  order  of  things 
prevailed  :  so  .also,  the  era  of  good  feeling,  etc.  Had  we 
been  tliinking  of  the  X'uwf  as  marked  by  certain  great 
events,  or  as  a  period  in  which  great  results  were  effected, 
we  should  have  called  the  times  when  these  events  iiap- 
pened  epochs,  and  the  whole  period  an  epoch. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  is  nil  e}"»'h  in  the  history  of 
Mahoniutanism  ;  but  the  flight  of  Mahomet  is  its  era. 

C.  J.  .Smith. 

I'  Ep'O-cha  (Pp'o-kd),  n.    [L.]    See  Epoch.  J.  Adams. 

Ep'0-chal  (-k/^fl),  a.  Belonging  to  an  epoch ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  epoch.     '*  Ejiochal  points."  Shedd. 

Ep'OdO  (f p'od),  n.  [L.  epodos,  Gr.  eTru)So?,  fr.  eVctifids, 
adj.,  singing  to,  sung  or  said  after,  fr.  iTrifSciv  to  sing  to; 
eni  upon,  to  +  a5(Lv  to  Eing  :  cf.  F.  epoilc.  See  Ode.] 
{Poet.)  ((f)  The  after  song ;  the  part  of  a  I^tIc  ode  which 
follows  the  strophe  and  auti.stroplie,  —  the  ancient  ode 
being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  (A)  A 
species  of  lyric  poem,  invented  by  Archilochus,  in  which 
a  longer  verse  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one  ;  as,  the  Ep- 
odes  of  Horace.     It  does  not  include  the  elegiac  distich. 

E-pOdlC  (e-p5d'Tk  or  e-poMTk),  a.  [Gr.  ^n-ojfincos-] 
Pertauiing  to,  or  resenibling,  an  epode. 

Ep'o-nym    { (?p'6-nTm).   n.     [Cf.   F.  eponyme.    See 

Ep'o*nyme  I  Eponymous.]  1.  The  hypothetical  in- 
dividual who  is  assumed  as  the  person  from  whom  any 
race,  city,  etc.,  took  its  name  ;  as,  Helleu  is  an  epo7iym  of 
the  Hellenes. 

2.  A  name,  as  of  a  people,  country,  and  the  like,  de- 
rived from  that  of  an  individual. 

Ep^o-nym'ic  (Sp'o-nlm'Ik),  a.    Same  as  Eponymous. 

Tablets  .  .  .  wliich  hear  e7)0((,VHi)c dates.  I.  Taylor  {  The  Atj'hahef). 

E-pon'y-mlst  (f-pGn'T-mTst),  71.  One  from  whom  a 
race,  tribf,  city,  or  the  like,  took  its  name  ;  an  eponym. 

E-pon'y-mous  t^-pGnl-uius),  a.  [Gr.  tVtorf/Ltos  ;  eirt 
upon,  to  -j-  oi'y/;ia  for  ow^ua  name.]  Relatuig  to  an  ep- 
onym;  giving  one's  name  to  a  tribe,  people,  country, 
and  the  like. 

What  becomes  ...  of  the  Herakleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan 
kiiifiP,  wlieii  it  is  admitted  that  eponyvious  perfcons  are  to  be  can- 
Ceh-d  as  fictions  ?  Grote. 

E-pon'y-my  (-mj?),  «.  [Gr.  cTrwio-Mta  a  surname  given 
after  some  person  or  thing.]  The  derivation  of  the  name 
of  a  race,  tribe,  etc.,  from  that  of  a  fabulous  hero,  pro- 
genitor, etc. 

II  Ep'o  bph'oron  (Sp'o-Sf'o-ron),  n.  [XL.,  from  Gr. 
cVt  upon  +  aJdi/  egg -f- ^e'petc  to  bear.]  {Anat.)  See 
Parovarium.  * 

Ep'o-pee'  (?p'5-peO,    1  n.    [F.  Spopie,  Gr.  eVo;roua  ; 

Ii  Ep'^o-poe'ia  (-pe'ya),  )  en-o?  song  -f  notclv  to  make. 
See  Epos.]     An  epic  poem  ;  epic  poetry. 

Ep'opt  (Sp'opt),  n.  [Gr.  kirojm}^  one  initiated  into  the 
Eleusiuian  mysteries.]  One  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  a  secret  system.  Carlyle. 

I'  Ep'os  (ep'us),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eiroy.]    An  epic. 

Ep^o-ta'tlon  (f  [>'o-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  cpotare,  epotatum, 
to  drink;  <- out -p^o/are  to  drink,]  A  drinking  up;  a 
quaffing.     I0bs.'\  Fdtham. 

II  fi'prOU'vette'  (a'proo^vSt'),  «•  [F.]  {Gun.)  An  ap- 
paratus for  testing  or  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

Ep'SOm-lte  (?p'sijm-it),  n.  Kative  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salt. 

Ep'aom  salts'  or  salt'  (salt').  {Med.)  Sulphate  of 
magne.=!ia  ha^^ug  cathartic  qualities;  —  originally  pre- 
pared by  boiling  down  the  mineral  waters  at  Epsom, 
England,  —  whence  the  name  :  afterwards  prepared 
from  sea  water ;  but  now  from  certain  minerals,  as  from 
siliceous  hydrate  of  magnesia. 
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Ep'U-la-ry  (Sp'G-li-rJ),  «.  [L,  epularis,  fr.  epulum  a 
feast;  cf.  ¥.  'puiairt'.}  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  a  feast  or 
banquet.      [oL:]  Smiiri. 

Ep'U-la'tion  (-la'sliQu),  n.  [L.  epulatio.']  A  feasting 
or  feast ;  a  banqut-t.     I0bs.\  Sir  T.  Bran /it. 

II  E-pn^lis  (^e-iiu'lis),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €TTOv\i<;  a  gum- 
boil ;  Gr.  tJTt  ui>on  -f-  oyAagums.]  {Med.)  A  hard  tumor 
developed  from  the  gums. 

Ep''U-l0se'  tep'u-lOs'),  a.  [L.  epulum  a  feast.]  Feast- 
ing to  excess.     lObs.1 

Ep'U-l0S'l-ty(-los'T-ty),«.  A  feasting  to  excess.  lObs.} 

Ep'U-lOt'iC  (-15t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eVouAwTt«6s,  fr.  enov?i.ovv 
to  scar  over  or  heal ;  eVi  upon,  over  -)-  oSAos  whole.] 
Promoting  the  skinning  over  or  liealiug  of  sores  ;  as,  an 
epulotic  ointment.  —  n.     An  epulotic  agent. 

Ep^U-ra'Uon  (.ep'u-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  e  out,  quite  + 
purnre  tu  pmify,  jmrus  pure.]     Puriticatiou. 

Ilfi'pure' (Spur'),  7i.  [F.]  (/7»e.-l;/i)  A  draught  or 
model  from  which  to  build;  especiaUy,  one  of  the  full 
size  of  the  work  to  be  done  ;  a  detailed  drawing. 

Equa-bil'l-ty  (e-  kwd-bTl't-ty ),  n.  [L.  uequabilitas,  fr. 
aequabilis.  See  Equable.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  equable ;  evenness  or  uniformity  ;  as,  equability  of 
temperature ;  the  equability  of  the  mind. 

For  the  celestial  bodies,  the  'quabilit'j  and  constancy  of  their 
motions  argue  ihem  ordained  by  wisdom.  IUkj- 

E'qua-ble  (e'kwa-b'l;  277),  a.  [L.  aequabilis,  fr. 
aeqiiare  to  make  level  or  equal,  fr.  aequus  even,  equal. 
See  Equal.]  1.  Equal  and  uniform;  continuing  the 
same  at  different  times ;  —  said  of  motion,  and  the  like  ; 
uniform  in  surface  ;  smooth ;  as,  an  equable  plain  or  globe. 

2.  Uniform  in  action  or  intensity ;  not  variable  or 
changing ;  —  said  of  the  feelings  or  temper. 

E'qua  ble-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  equable. 

E'qaa-bly,  ailr.     In  an  equable  manner. 

E'qual  ( e'kwal),  a.  [L.  aequalis^ir.  c/f^r/w^  even,  equal ; 
akiu  to  Skr.  eka,  and  perh.  to  L.  imus  for  older  oiuos 
one,  E.  o;;e.]  1.  Agreeing  in  quantity,  size,  quality, 
degree,  value,  etc. ;  having  the  same  magnitude,  tlie 
same  value,  the  same  degree,  etc. ;  —  applied  to  number, 
degree,  quantity,  and  intensity,  and  to  any  subject  which 
admits  of  them  ;  neither  inferior  nor  superior,  greater 
nor  less,  better  nor  worse  ;  corresponding ;  alike ;  as, 
equal  quantities  of  land,  water,  etc.  ;  houses  of  equal 
size ;  persona  of  equal  stature  or  talents ;  commodities 
of  eqiKil  value. 

2.  Bearing  a  suitable  relation;  of  just  proportion; 
having  competent  power,  abilities,  or  means ;  adequate  ; 
as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers  as  equal  to  fi"ht 

with  the  English.  ('hnai'/on. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  make  my  commendations  n/nat 

to  your  merit.  Uit/Jen. 

Whose  voice  an  equal  messenger 

Conveyed  thy  meaning  mild.  Emersoti. 

3.  Not  variable ;  equable ;  uniform ;  even ;  as,  an 
equal  movement.     "An  equal  temper."  Dryden. 

4.  Evenly  balanced ;  not  unduly  inclining  to  either 
side;  characterized  by  fairness;  unbiased;  impartial; 
equitable ;  just. 

Are  not  my  ways  equal?  Ezek.  xviii.  STt. 

Thee,  O  Jove,  no  equal  judge  I  deem.  Spenser. 

Nor  think  it  equal  to  answer  dcUtierttte  reason  with  sudden 

heat  and  noise.  Mdton. 

5.  Of  the  same  interest  or  concern  ;  indifferent. 
They   who  ore  not  disposed  to  receive  them  may  let  them 

alone  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me.  Clirym: 

6.  (Mus.)  Intended  for  voices  of  one  kind  only,  either 
all  male  or  all  female  ;  —  opposed  to  mixed,     [i?.] 

7.  (Math.)  Exactly  agreeing  with  respect  to  quantity. 
Equal  temperament,    (ifus.)  See  Temperament. 

Syn.  — Even;  equable;  unifonn;  adequate;  propor- 
tionate ;  commensurate ;  fair  ;  just ;  equitable. 

E'lnai,  n.  1.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another  ; 
one  having  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  office, 
talents,  strength,  or  other  quality  or  condition  ;  an  equal 
quantity  or  number;  as,  "If  equals  be  taken  from 
equals  the  remainders  are  equal." 
Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him.  .-Uldiioti, 

2.  State  of  being  equal ;  equality.     lOhs.']       Spenser. 

E'qual,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equaled  (e'kwald)  or 
Equalled;  p.  pr.  Jt  vb.  n.  Equaling  or  Equalling.] 

1.  To  be  or  become  equal  to  ;  to  have  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  same  value,  the  same  degree  or  rank,  or  the 
like,  with  ;  to  be  commensurate  with. 

On  me  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety.        .Sliak. 

2.  To  make  equal  return  to ;  to  recompense  fully. 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equaled  all  her  love,    Hi-i/rlm. 

3.  To  make  equal  or  equal  to ;  to  equalize  ;  lience,  to 
compare  or  regard  aa  equals ;  to  put  on  equality. 

He  would  not  rqunl  the  mind  that  he  found  in  himself  to  the 
infinite  and  incomprehenBiblc  Being.  Jicrhlni. 

E-qual'l-ta'rl-an  (e-kw51'T-ta'rT-an),  n.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  equalizing  tlie  condition  of  men  ;  a  levoler. 

E-qual'1-ty  (e-kwKKt-tj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Equalities  (-tTz). 
[L.  fif-qu/ilitasy  fr.  arqualis  e.iii\n.\.  See  Equal.]  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  equal ;  agreement  in  quan- 
tity or  degree  aa  compared  ;  likeness  in  bulk,  value, 
rank,  propertieH,  etc. ;  as,  the  equality  of  two  botlies  in 
length  or  tlnckness  ;  an  equality  of  rights. 

A  footing  of  rqualitf/  with  nobles.  Mneaulay. 

2.  Sameness  in  Htate  or  continued  course ;  evenness ; 
uniformity  ;  as,  an  equality  of  temper  or  rnnstitutlnn. 

3.  Evenness;  uniformity;  as,  an /"^i/a^tVi/ of  surface. 

4.  {Math.)  y.xTicX  agreement  between  two  expressions 
or  magnitudes  with  respect  to  quantity; — denoted  by 
the  .lymbol  =z  ;  thus,  n-^x  Kignities  that  n  contains  the 
same  number  and  kind  of  unitH  of  measure  that  x  does. 

Confciilonal  equality.    See  under  Conpesrional. 

E^qual-l-za'tlon  (e'kwal-T-za'Hhfin),  n.      The  act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 
ThtSr  ^quftUzntion  with  the  rctt  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Burl-e. 


E'qaal-lze  (e'kwal-Iz),  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equalized  I 
(-izd);  p.  pr.  tt  vb.  n.   EyuALiziNo  (-i'zTng).]     [Cf.  E. 
iqaliser.^    1.  To  make  equal ;  to  cause  to  correspoud,  ur 
be  like,  in  amount  or  degree  aa  compared ;  as,  to  equalize 
accounts,  burdens,  or  taxes. 

One  poor  moment  can  Buffice 
To  equalize  tlie  iolty  and  the  low.         Wnrdsuorth. 

No  system  of  instruction  will  completely  equalize  natural 
powers.  "  /lutcti/. 

2.  To  pronounce  equal ;  to  compare  as  equal. 

Which  we  equalize,  and  perhaps  would  williuglv  prefer  to  the 
Iliad.  Onxry. 

3.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  to  match.     \_Obs.'\ 

It  ciiuld  not  equalize  the  hundredtli  part 

Of  wliat  lier  t-yes  hav«  kiudled  in  my  heart.  M'alhr. 

Equalizing  bar  (/io(7ro(((?  JfocA.),  a  lever  connecting  two 
axle  boxes,  or  two  springs  in  a  car  truck  or  locomotive, 
to  equalize  the  pressure  on  the  axles. 

E'qual-i  zer  t-i'zerj,  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
equalizes  anything. 

E'qual-ly,  adv.  In  an  equal  manner  or  degree ;  in 
equal  shares  or  proportion  ;  with  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ;  without  ditiereuce  ;  alike  ;  evenly ;  justly  ;  as, 
equidly  taxed,  furnished,  etc. 

E'qual-ness.  n.     Equality;  evenness.  Shak. 

E-quan'gu-lar  (e-kwan'giS-l5r),  a.  [See  Equlangu- 
LAR.]   Having  L-qual  angles;  equiangular.   [A'.]   Jo/m.sun. 

E^qua-nim^i-ty  (e'kwa-uTm'I-ty)!  "•  [L.  aequanhni- 
tas,  fr.  aequmiimus:  cf.  F.  equanintite.  See  Equani- 
aious.]  Evenness  of  mind  ;  that  calm  temper  or  firnmess 
of  mind  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed  ;  pa- 
tience ;  calmness ;  composure ;  as,  to  bear  misfortunes 
with  equanimity. 

E-quan'1-mous  (e-kwSu'i-mus).  a.  [L.  aequanimus, 
fr.  ai qnus  equal  +  <'""""■*  mind.]  Of  an  even,  com- 
posed frame  of  mind  ;  of  a  steady  temper ;  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed.  Bp.  Gauden. 

E'quant  (e'kwant),  n.  [L.  aequans,  -ajtlis,  p.  pr.  of 
aeoiiare:  cf.  F.  equant.  See  Equate.1  {Ptolemaic  As- 
t7-nn.)  A  circle  aronud  whose  citiumference  a  planet  or 
the  center  of  an  epicycle  was  conceived  to  move  uui- 
fonuly  ;  —  called  also  eccentric  e^pialor. 

E-quate'  (e-kwaf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Equated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Equating.]  [L.  aequatus,  p.  p.  of  aequare 
to  make  level  or  equal,  fr.  aeqnus  level,  equal.  See 
Equal.]  To  make  equal ;  to  reduce  to  an  average  ;  to 
make  such  an  allowance  or  correction  in  as  will  reduce 
to  a  common  standard  of  comparison ;  to  reduce  to  mean 
time  or  motion  ;  as,  to  equate  payments;  to  c^wa/.?  lines 
of  railroad  for  grades  or  curves  ;  equated  distances. 

Pnl^rave  gives  both  scroUe  and  ecrowe  and  enuaf''.''  both  to 
F[rcnch]  roUe.  Skcal  {Klt/m-l-  l>n-t.). 

Equating  for  grades  (Railroad  Engin.),  adding  to  the 
measured  distance  one  mile  for  each  twenty  feet  of  ascent. 
—  Equating  for  curves,  adding  half  a  mile  for  each  Ml)  de- 
grei-.s  of  curvature. 

E-qua'tion  (t-kwa'shun),  n.      [L.  aequatio  an  equal- 
izing:  cf.  F.  eq>/fitioji  equation.  See  Equate.]   1.  A  mak- 
ing equal ;  equal  division  ;  equality  ;  equilibrium. 
Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 
And  ruk'd  in  just  cqvalion  with  tlio  night.  liowr. 

2.  (Math.)  An  expression  of  the  condition  of  equality 
between  two  algebraic  quantities  or  sets  of  quantities, 
the  sign  =  being  placed  between  them  ;  as,  a  binomial 
equation;  a  quadratic  c/ca^iOJi ,"  an  algebraic  <?5?'o^jo7(  ; 
a  transcendental  equation;  an  exponential  equation;  a 
logarithmic  equation  ;  a  differential  equation,  etc. 

3.  {Aslron.)  A  quantity  to  be  applied  in  computing 
the  mean  place  or  other  element  of  a  celestial  body  ;  that 
is,  any  one  of  the  several  quantities  to  be  added  to,  or 
taken  from,  its  position  as  calculated  on  the  hj-pothesis 
of  a  mean  uniform  motion,  in  order  to  find  its  true  posi- 
tion as  residting  from  its  actual  and  unequal  motion. 

Absolute  equation.  See  under  Absolute.  —  Equation  box, 
or  Equational  box.  a  system  of  differential  gearing  used 
in  spinning  machines  for  regulating  the  twist  of  the  yam. 
It  resembles  gearing  used  ni  equation  clocks  for  showing 
apparent  time. —Equation  of  the  center  (.45/r('7;.).  the  dif- 
ference between  the  place  of  a  planet  as  supposed  to 
move  unifnrnilv  in  a  rin  Ic.  and  its  place  as  moung  in  pn 
ellipse.  —  Equations  of  condition  f  .M'if/i.)j  equations  formed 
for  deducing  tlie  true  values  nf  certain  quantities  from 
others  on  which  they  dejiond.  \\]if'n  diflerent  sets  of  the 
latter,  as  given  by  observation,  would  yield  different  val- 
ues of  the  quantities  soutrlit,  .^lld  the  number  of  equations 
that  raav  be  found  is  L'r'';(t<'i-  th:in  the  mmiber  of  nii- 
knnwni  qiiantities. —  Equation  of  a  curve  (  JAf///.^  an  eiiun- 
tionwhicli  oxpressesthc  n-hitiun  b.'twri'ii  tin'  on(irdin;itt\s 
of  overv  point  in  the  curve.— Equation  of  equinoxes  (.  1  .■>- 
/roH.*,  the  difference  between  tlio  mean  and  apparent 
places  of  the  efi^ninox.  —  Equation  of  payments  (Arith.),  the 
process  of  finding  the  mean  tiuK- of  paymi-nt  of  eevernl 
Humn  (hie  at  dilTerent  times.  —Equation  of  time  lAs/ru)).), 
the  diir.r.-n.i-  b*-tw.>en  mean  and  ;ippan-iit  time,  or  hi-- 
twcni  till-  tini<-  of  day  indic.at.-i  by  tin-  sun.  and  tliat  by 
a  p'-rfp-t  rb.<k  going  uniformly  all  tlu-  year  round.  - 
Equation  clock  ur  watch,  a  timepiece  made  to  exhibit  the 
diltiTonrcH  b.tweeii  mean  solar  and  apparent  solar  time. 
Kiiinht.  -  Normal  equation.  See  under  NouMAL.  —  Personal 
equation  { Antrim. \.  the  dilfiTciiii-  In-twecn  ;in  observi-rl  re- 
sult and  tlie  true.  d.j..-ndintr  "ii  priMiii;d  qirditi-'s  or  pe- 
culiarities in  the  nbs.TvtT  ;  p;irti(iil;irly  tbr  diUfmiir,  in 
nil  average  of  a  larg*-  niiinbfrnl  nlisirxatiniis,  l^i-t\M'fii 
the  instant  wlicn  an  observer  imlrn  a  plu-immi-Mon,  as  the 
transit  of  a  star,  .and  the  assnincd  iiist.Tut  nl  ils  actual  o<'- 
currence  ;  or,  relatively,  t)ie  dilli  nnoi'  brtwri-ii  theHc  in- 
fttant"!  as  noted  by  two  observi-rs.  It  Ik  iiHunlly  cuilv  a 
fraction  of  a  second  ;  — soinftiiiM'H  applied  b'nsely  todif- 
ferences  of  iil'lgnient  or  method  oeraMimied  by  lempera- 
nu-ntal  ounlitieH  of  individuals.  -  Theory  of  oquatlono 
{Math.u  Ihr  brainli  of  alcebra  tliat  trpid.H  of  the  proper- 
tie.'4  oi"  a  nim:le  :di,'>-lir:iie  equation  of  any  degree  contain- 
ing one  unknown  iiii;intity. 

E-qua'tor  ff-kwa'ter),n.  [L.  nequntor  one  who  equal- 
izes: cf.  F.  /(luafeur  i-qwaXOT.  See  EprATK.]  1.  {deny.) 
The  imaginary  great  circle  on  tlio  oartli's  surface,  every- 
where eiiually  distant  from  the  two  pules,  and  dividing 
the  earth's  surface  into  two  hemispheres. 


2.  {Astron.)  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator;  —  so 
called  because  when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  equal  length ;  hence  called  also  the  equinoctial, 
and  on  maps,  globes,  etc.,  the  equinoctial  line. 

Equator  of  the  sun  or  of  a  planet  (Axtron.).  the  great 
circle  whose  plane  passes  tlirougli  the  center  of  the  body^ 
and  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  revolution. —Magnetic 
equator.     See  AcLliiic. 

E'qua-to'ri-al  (e'kwii-to'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  equatorial.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equator ;  as,  equatorial  climates  ; 
also,  pertaining  to  an  equatorial  instrument. 

E'qua-tO'ri-al,  n.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  telescope  so  mounted  as  to  have  two  axes  of  mo- 
tion at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  them  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  each  carrying  a  graduated. 
circle,  the  one  for  measuring  declination,  and  the  other 
riglit  ascension,  or  the  hour  angle,  so  that  the  telescope 
may  be  directed,  even  in  the  daytime,  to  any  star  or. 
other  object  whose  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known.  The  motion  in  right  ascension  is  sometimes  com- 
municated by  clockwork,  so  as  to  keep  the  object  con- 
stantly in  the  field  of  the  telescope.  Called  also  an 
equatorial  telescope. 

C^^  The  term  equatorial,  or  equatorial  171x1  mm ent,  ia 
sometimes  applied  to  any  astronomical  instrument  wliielL 
has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth. 

E' qua-to'll-al-ly,  adv.  So  as  to  have  motion  or  direc- 
tion jiarallel  to  the  equator. 

Eq'uer-ry  (ek'wer-ry  or  e-kwSr'rJ  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Eq- 
uerries (-rtz).  [F.  ecvrie  stable,  for  older  escurie.,  es- 
cuirie  (confused  somewhat  with  F.  ecuyer,  OF.  escriyer, 
squire),  LL.  scuria,  OHG.  skiura,  scUra.  barn,  shed.  G. 
sc/ieuer,  from  a  root  meaning  to  cover,  protect,  and  akiu 
to  L.  scutum  shield.  See  Esquire,  and  cf.  Ecurie,  Quer- 
RY.]     1.  A  large  stable  or  lodge  for  horses.        Jufmso7i, 

2.  An  officer  of  princes  or  nobles,  charged  with  the 
care  of  their  horses. 

E^^  In  Encland  equpr7'ies  are  officers  of  the  royal 
household  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Eq'ue-ry  (ek'we-ry).  n.     Same  as  Equerrv. 

E-quesHrl-an  (e-kwgs'trT-ir/n),  a.  [L.  equesler,  from 
eques  horseman,  fr.  equus  horse  :  cf.  F.  equestre.  See 
Equine.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemen,  or 
to  horsemanship  ;  as,  equestrian  feats,  or  games. 

2.  Being  or  riding  on  horseback;  mounted;  as,  an 
equestrian  statue. 

An  eqvfsfyian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.    Spectator. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  composed  of,  the  ancient  Roman 
equates  or  knights  ;  as,  the  equestrian  order.  Burke. 

E-ques'tri-an,  n.  One  who  rides  on  horseback;  a 
horseman  ;  a  rider. 

E-ques'trl-an-ism  (  Tz'm),  n.    The  art  of  riding  ou 

hor-seback  ;  performance  on  horseback;  horsemanship; 
as,  feats  of  rquesfrinuisin. 

E-ques'tri-enne'  (-^n')-  "•  [Fonned  after  analogy  of 
the  French  language.]  A  woman  skilled  in  equestrian- 
ism ;  a  horsewoman. 

E'qul-  (e'kwT-).  [L.  aequus  equal.  See  Equal.]  A 
prefix,  meaning  equally ;  as,  e^Hz'distant ;  e^jfiangular. 

E'qul-an^gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  a.  \_Equi-  +  anyle.}  Equi- 
angular.    \_Obs.'\  Boyle. 

E'qGi-an'gU-lar  (-5n'gu-ler),  a.  lEqui-  -f-  angular. 
Cf.  Equangular.]  Having  equal  angles;  as,  an  equia'H- 
yular  figure  ;  a  square  is  equtanyular. 

Equiangular  spiral.  (Math.)  See  under  Spiral,  ?j.  —  Mu- 
tually  equiangular,  applied  to  two  figures,  when  every  an- 
gle of  the  one  lia.s  its  eciual  among  the  angles  of  the  other. 

Equl-bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  n.  lEqui-  -f-  balarice.l 
Equal  weight;  equiponderance. 

E'^qui-bal'ance,  v.  t.  {iwp.  &  p.  p.  Equibalanced 
(-/^/nst) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Equibalancing  (-nn-sTng).]  To 
make  of  equal  weight ;  to  balance  equally  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  equiponderate. 

E'qul-cres'cent  (e'kwT-krSs'sent),  a.  [Equi-  -f-  creS' 
Cf/)/.]  {Mat/i.)  Increasing  by  equal  incremeuts;  as,  an 
equ  ioTscent  variable. 

E''qili-cril'ral  (-kn/rnl),  a.  [L.  aequicrtirius  ;  aeqttus 
equal  -i-  eras,  cruris,  leg.]  Having  equal  legs  or  sides  ; 
isosceles.    [^.]  *'  Equicrural  triangles."  SirT.  Broivnc. 

E'qui-cnire  (-krur^,  a.    Equicrural.    [Ois.] 

E'qtil-dif'fer-ent  (-dtf'fer-ent),  a.  [Equi-  +  differ- 
ent :  cf.  F.  i''/>iidi!j'crctit.']  Having  equal  differences;  as, 
the  triTu^i  of  aritliiuetieal  progression  are  eqvidixferent. 

E  qui-dis'tance  f-dTs'tans),  71.     Equal  distance. 

E  qui-dis'tant  (-t'/nt),  a.  [L.  aequidistans,  -antis ; 
aequus  equal  -}■  dist'ins  distant:  cf.  F.  fquidistant.^ 
Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  same  point  or  thing. 

—  E'qui-dis'tant-ly,  adv.  Sir  T.  Brou-ne.. 
E'qul-di-ur'nal  (-dt-flr'nol),  a.     [Equi-  -f  diui-rud.'] 

Pert ;hi ling  \''  I  lie  time  of  equal  day  and  night ;  —  applied 

lu  tlu-  .■-iuinurlial  line.  ]y/i€Uell. 

E'qui-form  u'kwT-form),  a.    [L.  aequifor7nis  ;  aequus 

equal  -\-/iiriini  fmni.]    Having  the  same  fonn  ;  uniform. 

—  E'qul-lor'ml-ty  (-inr'niT-ty),  ??.  *S?V  T.  Browne. 
E  qtil-lat'er-al    (-lilt'er-ffl),    a.     [L.    acquilateralis ; 

ijrqnir.-;  <-<\\\:([ -\- latus,  Intc/'is,  side:  cf. 
F.  r-i"ilni(-ral.']  Having  all  the  sides 
equal ;  as,  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  an 
cquilatrrnl  polygon. 

Equllfltoral  hyperbola '^<7'-0)».>.  one  whoso 
axes  are  e<iual.  —  Equilateral  shell  i  /<"ul.  1, 
ono  in   which  a   transverse    line   drawn 
tlirnueh  the   apex  of  the    umbo  bs,ccts        Ennilntcral 
the  valve,  or  divides  it  intotwn  eipKil  and         Triangle. 
BVniinetrii;il  piirtt;,  —  Mutually  equilateral, 
applied  I.,  tun  iiv:iin-s.  when  everv  (idu  of  the  one  has  ita 
eiinal  ainnm;  (lie  .sidi-s  of  tb<'  ntlier. 

E'qui-lat'er-al,  n.  A  side  exactly  cnrrenpouding,  or 
ecpinl,  In  ntherw  ;  :dso,  a  figure  of  equnl  sides. 

E'qui-U'brate  fe'kwT-li'briit),  r.  t.  [imp.  X-p.p.  Equi- 
LiRRATRD  (-brii-tfid) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Kquimukatino. 
(-bra-ting).]     [h.   aequilibralus  in  equilibrium  ;  aequus 
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oqual  -f  libra  balance.  See  EQUiLiBureM.]  To  balance 
two  scales,  bides,  or  eiiUa ;  to  keep  even  with  equal 
weiglit  on  each  aide  ;  to  keep  in  equipoise.     JI.  ISpenctr. 

B'qul-U-bra'tlon  (o'kwr-lt-bru'Blmn),  n.  1.  Act  of 
keeping  a  balance,  or  atate  of  being  balanced  ;  equipoise. 

Ill  .  .  .  ruiiniii^',  k'lipiug,  und  dancing,  nature's  Iowp  of  rf/m- 
lihralion  iirc  ubscrvud.  J.  Vrn/iiiin. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  process  by  wliirh  auiinal  and  vegetablo 
orRanisnis  preserve  a  pbyBioIogical  bitlance.    7/.  tSjxncer. 

E'qul-lib'rl-OUS  (-Ilb'rT-us),  a.  Kv.-idy  poised  ;  bal- 
aui-ed.     /:';-.  //.  More.  —  E'qui-lib'rl-OUS-ly,  (idv. 

E-quil'1-briat  (c-kwTl'I-brist),  «.  One  who  balances 
himaeU  iu  unnatural  positioua  and  hazardous  move- 
nu'uts  ;  a  balancer. 

When  the  r-iiiilihn'st  halancea  a  rod  upon  hin  flngcr.    t'itnvart. 

E/qul-Ub'rl-ty  (c'kwT-nb'rT-tJ),  ».  [L.  ticquilibrUds 
equal  distribution.  See  EQUiLiimiuM.]  The  state  of 
being  balau'-ed  ;  equality  of  weight.     [A'.]     J.  Grrijorij. 

E^qul-lib'ri-um  (-um),  n. ;  jil.  E.  Equilibriums 
(-Kinz),  L.  Equiubhia  (-4).  [L.  (irqid/ihrium,  fr.  in'qni- 
lihris  in  equilibrium,  level;  tirquns  i-i\\\;x\  -\-  libra  bal- 
ance. See  Equal,  and  Librate.]  1.  P>iuaHty  of  weight 
or  force  ;  an  equipoise  or  a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the 
mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  nioro  forces. 

2.  A  level  position  ;  a  just  poise  or  balance  in  respect 
to  an  object,  so  th;it  it  remains  firm;  equipoise;  as,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

llcalth  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those  two  powers. 

Arfiuthnot. 

3.  A  balancing  of  the  niiinl  between  motives  or  rea- 
sons, with  conseqm'ut  ilnK■<■i.■^iml  and  doubt. 

Equilibrium  valve  {.'<train  J-J/i'jiiiri,  a  balanced  valve. 
See  under  Valve. 

E'qul-mo-men'tal  (-nii-m5n't«l),  a.  [Equi-  +  mo- 
mciitdl.]     (Mcc/i.)  Having  equal  moments  of  inertia. 

Gt^^  Two  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  are  said  to  bo 
equiinom>'n((fl  when  their  moments  of  inertia  about  all 
straight  lines  are  equal  each  to  each. 

Equlmomental  cone  of  a  given  rigid  body,  a  conical  sur- 
face tliat  has  any  given  vertex,  and  is  described  by  a 
Btraigiit  line  wliich  moves  in  such  manner  tliat  the  mo- 
nient  of  inertia  of  the  given  rigid  body  about  the  line  is 
in  all  its  positions  the  same. 

E'qul-miU'ti-ple  (-mril'tT-p'l),a.  \_Equi-  -f  multiple  : 
cf.  E.  rqniinulfijile.}  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or 
quantity. 

E'qui-mul'tl-ple,  n.  {Math.)  One  of  the  products 
arising  from  tlie  multiplication  of  two  or  more  quantities 
by  the  same  number  or  quantity.  Thus,  seven  times  2,  or 
14,  and  seven  times  4,  or  2S,  are  eqiiimuUiplea  of  2  and  4. 

E-qul'nal  (e-kwi'nal),  a.  See  Equine.  "An  equinal 
flliape."  Heyicood. 

E'quino  (e'kwin),  a.  [L.  eqnini/s,  fr.  eqrcus  hor&e  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  iWos,  Skr.  a^ra,  OS.  e/iii,  AS.  e/i,  eoh,  Icel. 
jor,  Olr.  ech,  cf.  Skr.  (/(•  to  reach,  overtalie,  perh.  akin 
to  E.  aciiiey  edge^  eager,  a.  Cf.  Hippopotamus.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  horse. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  arc  eqiiine  ;  the  head 
completely  bovnie.  ^,V  J,  Barrow. 

IIE-quIn'1-a  (5-kwTu'T-4),  n.     [NL.      See  Equime.I 

{Med.)  Glanders.  ^  J 

E^qui-noc''tlal  (e'kwT-nSk'shal),  a.  [L.  aequinoctialis, 
tr.  aeqnijwciium  equinox:  cf.  F.  equtnoxial.  See  Equi- 
nox.^ 1.  Pertainingto  an  equinox,  or  the  equinoxes,  or  to 
the  time  of  equal  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equinoc- 
tial line  or  equator ;  in  or  near  that  line  ;  as,  equinoctial 
heat ;  an  equinoctial  sun. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the  equi- 
noctial points;  as,  an  equinoctial  gale  or  storm,  that  is, 
one  happening  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  equinox,  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Equinoctial  colure  (Astron.),  the  meridian  passing  through 
the /■v(i(;/,)-/,V,/ points.  --Equinoctial  line  (.-l.sVro^.),  the  ce- 
lestial equator ;  —  so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  on  it, 
the  nights  and  days  are  of  equal  length  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    See  Equator. 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
lie  circled. 


Eq'nl-page  (Sk'wT-pSj ;  48),  n.    [F.  equipage,  fr.  6qui-  I  so  that  one  snecies  <£.  hycmale)  m  used  for  scourine  and 


per.  See  Equh-.J  1.  Furniture  or'outfl't,  whether  useful 
or  ornamental ;  especially,  the  furniture  ami  wuijplies  of 
a  vessel,  fitting  her  for  a  voyage  or  for  warlike  purposes, 
or  the  furniture  and  necessaries  of  an  army,  a  body  of 
troops,  or  a  single  soldier,  including  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  efficient  service  ;  eiiuipments ;  accoutermeuts ; 
habiliments ;  attire.  . 

Uid  their  excrciBCH  on  liorsebnck  witli  noble  equiparje.    ICvclyn. 
First  strip  oil  all  her  aiuipugc  of  Pride.  Pope. 

2.  Retinue  ;  train  ;  suite.  Swift. 

A  carriage  of  state  or  of  pleasure  with  all  that  ac- 


Milton. 

—  Equinoctial  points  (Astron.),  the  two  points  where  the 
celestial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  othf-r  ;  the 
one  benig  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  other  in  tJie  first 
pomt  of  Libra.  —  Equinoctial  time  (As/ro/i.},  time  reckoned 
in  any  year  from  the  instant  when  the  mean  sun  is  at  the 
mean  vernal  equinoctial  point. 

E'qul-noc'tial,  n.    The  equinoctial  line. 

Equl-noc'tial-ly,  adv.    Towards  the  equinox. 

E^qul-nox  (e'kwT-nuks),  n.  [OE.  equinoxiuin,  eque- 
noxi'im,  L.  aequinoctium  ;  aequus  equal  +  nox,  7ioctis, 
niglit :  cf.  F.  equinox^.  See  Equal,  and  Night.]  1.  The 
time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  tlie  equinoctial  points, 
that  is,  about  March  21  and  September  22.  See  Autumnal 
equinoxj  Vernal  equinox,  under  Autumnal  and  Vernal. 
"When  descends  on  the  Atliintic 

The  gigantic 
Stormwind  of  the  equinox.  LonaMlov- 

2.  Equinoctial  wind  or  storm.     [/?.]  Dri/den 

E/qul-nu'mer-ant  (-nu'mer-ant),  a.  [Equi-  -\-  L.  nti- 
meruns,  p.  pr.  of  numerare  to  number.]  Equal  as  to 
uuniber      Wbs.  ]  ^  rbuthn  of. 

E~qulp'  (e-kwip'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equipped 
(-kwipf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Equipping]  [F.  equiper  to 
supply,  fit  out,  ong.  said  of  a  ship,  OF.  esquiper  to  em- 
bark ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  scif,  G.  schig\  Icel 
skip,  AS.  scip.  See  Ship.]  I.  To  furnish  for  service,  or 
against  a  need  or  exigency ;  to  fit  out ;  to  supply  with 
whatever  is  necessary  to  efficient  action  in  any  way ;  to 
provide  with  arms  or  an  armament,  stores,  munitions, 
rigging,  etc. ;  —  said  esp.  of  ships  and  of  troops.  Dnjden. 
Gave  orders  for  equipping  a  considerable  fleet.    Ludlow. 

2.  To  dress  up ;  to  array ;  to  accouter. 

The  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town,  and 
erpnvped  m  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves 
m  the  height  of  the  mode.  Addl-sm, 


companies  it,  as  horsus,  liveried  servants,  etc. 
turn-out. 

TIr 

the  f-./ttleu 


a  showy 


iibling 
iient  of 


ruipuf/rit  of  fiiwliion  .  . 


were  unknown  in 
(('.  Irving. 

Eq'ul-paged  (-pfijd),  a.    Furnished  with  equipage. 

Will  drcKKcd,  well  bred. 
Well  equipay>:d,  is  ticket  good  enough.         Cowper. 

E-qulp'a-ra-blo  {c-kwTp'i-rfi-b'I),  a.    [L.  aeguipara- 

bili.s.}     (Jonii)arabh'.      [Ob.s.  or  A*.] 

E-qulp'a-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.    [L.  aequiparatus,  p.  p.  of 

aequijj(i/'iri\]     To  compare.      [Ji.'] 

E-quip'e-dal  (-e-dal),  a.  lEqu'o- -f  L. pe.t, pedis,  foot.] 
{Zoid.)  Ktpial-footed  ;  having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

E'qui'Pend'en-cy  (e'kwT-pSnd'en-sJ),  n.  [Equi- -{- 
'pendfuey.']  The  act  or  condition  of  hanging  iu  equi- 
poise ;  not  inclined  or  determined  either  way.         South. 

E'qul-pen'sato  (-sat),  v.  t.  \_Equi- -{-h.  penmtu.'i, 
p.  J),  uf  j)ni.mre  to  weigh.  Cf.  EQUIPOISE.]  To  weigh 
ecpially  ;  to  esteem  alike.     [Obs.'} 

E-qulp'ment  (f-kwTp'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equipement. 
See  Equip.]  1.  The  act  of  ecjuippiug,  or  tlio  state  of 
being  equipped,  as  for  a  voyage  or  expedition.        Burke. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  wan  hastened  by  lit  Witt.    Ilwne. 

2.  Wliatever  is  u.sed  in  equipping ;  necessaries  for  an 
expedition  or  voyage  ;  the  collective  designation  for  the 
articles  comprising  an  outfit ;  equipage ;  as,  a  railroad 
equipment  (locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness) ;  horse  equipinerits :  infantry  equipments ;  naval 
equipments ;  laboratory  equipments. 

.\rnicd  and  dight. 
In  the  cquipini-nta  of  a  knight.         Lonfj^tcUow. 

E'qul-polse     (eOtwI-poiz),     n.       [Eqni-   -f-  poise."] 

1.  Equality  of  weight  or  force ;  hence,  equilibrium  ; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are 
balanced,  and  hence  equal ;  state  of  being  equally  bal- 
anced;—said  of  moral,  political,  or  social  interests  or 
forces. 

The  means  of  preserving  the  equipoise  and  the  tranquillity  of 
tlie  commonwealtli.  JJurke. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  aesires.     Longfellow. 

2.  Counterpoise. 
The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed.     Buckle. 

E'qul-pollence  (-pSl'lens),  E'tui-pol'len-cy  (-l^n-ej), 
11.  [a.  F.iquipolleuce.  See  Equipollent.]  1.  Equality 
of  power,  force,  signification,  or  application.  Boyle. 

2.  (Logic)  Sameness  of  signification  of  two  or  more 
propositions  which  differ  in  language. 

E'qul-pol'lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  aequipoUens ;  aequus 
equal  -|-  pollens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  pollere  to  be  strong, 
able:  cf.  F.  equipollent. J  1.  Having  equal  power  or 
force  ;  equivalent.  Bacon. 

2.  {Logic)  Having  equivalent  signification  and  reach ; 
expressing  the  same  thing,  but  differently. 

E'qul-pol1ent-ly,  adv.     With  equal  power.    Barrow. 

Equi-pon'der-ance  (pon'der-ons),  Equi-pon'der- 
an-cy  (-'/u-.sy),  it.  [Equi-  ■\-  ponderance  :  cf.  F.  equi- 
poudi'ri/nce.]    Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

E'qui-pon'der-ant  ("-"nt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eqwipondernnt.'] 
Being  of  the  same  weight. 

A  colunm  uf  air  .  .  .  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  quick- 
i^ilver.  Lickr. 

E'qui-pon'der-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [Equi-  -f-  'L.ponderare 
to  weigh.  See  Pondeeate.]  To  be  equal  in  weight ;  to 
weigli  as  much  as  another  thing.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

E^qui-pon'der-ate,  v.  t.  To  make  equal  in  weight ; 
to  couiiterljalame.  "More  than  equiponderated  the  de- 
clension ill  tliat  ilirection.'*  De  Quince'/. 

E'qul-pon'der-ous  (-us),  a.  [Equi--\-  Ij.  pond  us,  pnn- 
deris,  weight. ]_    Having  equal  weight.  Bailey. 

E'qill-pon'di-OUS  (-dt-iis),  a.  [L.  aequipondiuui  an 
equal  weight ;  aequus  equal  -j-  pondus  weight.]  Of  equal 
weight  on  both  sides  ;  balanced.     [Obs.l  Glajivill. 

E'qui-po-ten'tlal  (-pft-ten'slK/l).  n.  [Equi-  -f  poten- 
tial.']    (Mcch.  lir.  P^i/sics)  Having  the  same  jiotential. 

Equipotential  surface,  a  surface  for  wliich  the  potential 
is  for  all  points  of  the  surface  constant.  Level  surfaces 
on  the  earth  are  eqi/i/iotrnfial. 

E'qui-rad'1-cal  (ekwT-rSd'T-kol),  a. 
[Equi-  -\-  radical.]  Equally  radical. 
[L'-]  Coleridge. 

E'qul-ro'tal  (-ro't<7l),  a.  [Equi.'-\- 
L.  rota  wheel.]  Having  wheels  of  the 
same  size  or  diameter  ;  having  equal  ro- 
tation.    [7.'.] 

E'qui-se-ta'ceOUS  (e'kwT-se-ta'shus 
orek^vl-),  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
Eqi'isr/iit:':i',  or  Horsetail  familv. 

E  qui-set'i-form  (-s6t'T-forra),  a. 
[Et/iii.\i'tina  -f-  -forin.]  {Bot.)  Having 
the  form  of  the  eqiiisetum. 

I'  Eq'ui-se'tum(ek'wT-se'tura),n.  ; 
pi.  Equiseta  (-ta).  [L.,  the  liorsetail, 
tv.equushoT^e  +  seta^  a  tliick    stiff  ^  j^^  ^j  ^qui- 

hair,  bristle.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  vas-  Beium  ( F.  fntlrnti- 
cular,  cryptogamic,  herbaceous  cum^,  sterile  and 
plants  ;  —  also  called  horsetails.  fertile  stems. 

^^^  The  Equiseta  have  hollow  .iointed  stems  and  no 
true  leaves.    The  cuticle  often  contains  siliceous  granules, 


poliMhing,  under  the  name  of  iJutch  ru^li  or  scourina 
rusti.  " 

E-quls'o-nance(e.kwIsM-nanH),  n,  [Equi-  +  L.  jio* 
nans,  p.  pr.  of  muaie  to  sound  :  cf.  K.  equisonnance.  See 
Sonant.]  {Mu.s.)  An  e<pial  wounding  ;  the  coiiBOimuce  of 
the  utiisun  and  its  octavi-i^. 

E-qulB'O-nant  (-n/mt),  a.  Of  the  Rame  or  like  sound. 
,  Eq'ui-ta-ble  (ek'wl-ta-b'l),  a.  [V.  /qnilahlr,  from 
cquite.  See  Equity.]  1.  I'osBesBing  or  *-xhil)iiing  equity ; 
according  to  mitural  right  or  natural  justi<i- ;  marki-d  by 
a  due  consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  or  im- 
partial; just;  as  an  fr;mY«/^;ff  decision  ;  an  equitable  dia- 
tribution  of  an  estate  ;  equitable  men. 
No  two  .  .  .  had  exactly  the  feainc  notion  of  whut  wno  emd. 

'"''^■-  MnraJay. 

2.  {Law)  That  can  be  suHtained  or  made  available  or 
effective  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  upon  principles  of  eq- 
uity jurisprudence ;  as,  an  equitable  estate  ;  equitable 
aasets,  assignment,  mortgage,  etc.  Abbott, 

Syn.-  .Tiist;  fair;  reasonable;  right;  honest;  impar- 
tial ;  candid  \  upright. 

Eq'ul-la-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  equitable,., 
juht,  or  impartial ;  as,  the  equitableness  of  a  judge,  a  de- 
cision, or  a  diHtribution  of  projierty. 

Eq'ul-ta-bly,  adv.  In  an  equitable  manner ;  justly  ; 
as,  the  laws  should  be  equitably  administered. 

Eq'ui-tan-cy  (??k'wT-t«ii-sJ-),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  equitanlia. 
See  EQtUTANT.]     Horsemanship. 

Eq'ul-tant  (-t^nt),  a.  [L.  equitans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
equititrc  to  ride,   fr.  eques  horseman,  fr.  eqnus  horse.]' 

1.  Mounted  on,  or  sitting  upon,  a  liorse  ;  riding  ou 
horseback. 

2.  {Bot.)  Overlapping  each  other; 
—  said  of  leaves  wliose  bases  are  fold- 
ed so  as  to  overlap  anrl  bestride  tlie 
leaves  within  or  above  them,  as  in  the 
iris. 

Eq'Ui-ta'Uon  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L. 
cquifatio,  fr.  equitare  :  cf.  F.  equita- 
tion.] A  riding,  or  the  act  of  riding, 
on  horseback  ;  horsemanship. 

The  pretender  to  equitation  mounted. 
U'.  Irving. 

Equi- tern' po-ra'ne-ouB  (e'kwT- 

tPin'    '     --    ■   - 
2>o> 


Equitaiit  Leaves. 


us),  <i.      [L.  aequus  equab-f  ternpus,  tem- 

'V,  tiim-.J     Contemporaneous.      [Obs.]  Boi/le- 

II  Eq'ui-tes  (5k'wi-tez),  n.  pi.     [L.,   pi.   of  eque's  a 

horseman.]     [Bom.  ATitiq.]  An  order  of  knights  holding 

a  mifldle  jilace  between  the  senate  and  the  commonalty  ; 

members  of  the  Roman  equestrian  order. 

Eq'ui-ty  (-ty),  n.;  pi.  Equities  (-tiz).  [F.  equitS,  L. 
aequitas,iT.  aequus  even,  equal.  See  P'qual.]  1.  Equality 
of  rights  ;  natural  justice  or  right ;  the  giving,  or  desiring 
to  give,  to  each  man  his  due,  according  to  reason,  and 
the  law  of  God  to  man  ;  fairness  in  determination  of  con- 
fiicting  claims ;  impartiality. 

Chrii-lianity  secures  both  the  private  interests  of  men  and  the 
puhhe  ptace,  enforcing  all  justice  and  »quil>i.  Tillotson. 

2.  {Laic)  An  equitable  claim;  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion ;  as,  an  equity  to  a  settlement,  or  wife's  equity,  etc. 

I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  settled*  tn  he 
shaken.  /Out. 

3.  {Late)  A  system  of  jurisprudence,  supplemental  to 
law,  properly  so  called,  and  complemental  of  it. 

Equitii  had  been  gradually  Fhaiiing  itself  into  a.  rrfined  sci- 
ence which  no  human  faculties  could  master  without  long  and 
intense  application.  Marduluij. 

J^^  Equitable  jurisprudence  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  grew  up  from  the  inadequa*  v  of  ..aninon- 
law  forms  to  secure  jut.tice  in  all  cases;  and  tliis  I.-d  to 
distinct  courts  by  which  equity  was  applied  in  the  way  of 
injunctions,  bills  of  discovery,  bills  for  specified  perform- 
ance, and  other  processes  by  which  the  merits  of  a  case 
could  be  reached  more  summarily  or  more  effectively 
than  liy  conniion-law  suits.  By  the  recent  English  Judi- 
catun-  Alt  (IST.'J),  however,  the  EngUsh  judges  are  bound 
t'l  gne  elU-.t,  hi  common-law  suits,  to  all  equitable 
rights  and  remedies ;  and  when  the  rules  of  equity  and 
of  common  law,  in  any  particidar  case,  conflict,  the  rules 
of  equity  are  to  prevail.  In  many  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States,  equity  and  common  law  are  thus  blended  ; 
m  others  distinct  equity  tribunals  are  still  maintained. 
See  Chancery. 

Equity  of  redemption  (Law),  the  advantage,  allowed  to  a 
mortgageor,  of  a  certain  or  reasonable  time  to  redeem 
lauds  mortgaged,  after  they  have  been  forfeited  at  law 
by  the  nonpayment  of  the  sum  of  money  due  on  the 
mortgage  at  the  appointed  time.  Black.ytone. 

Syn.  — Right;  justice;  impartiality;  rectitude;  fair- 
ness; honesty;  uprightness.    See  Justice. 

E-quiv'a-Ience  (e-kwlv'a-kns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equiva- 
lence., LL.  aequivolentia.]  1.  The  condition  of  being 
equivalent  or  equal ;  equality  of  worth,  value,  significa- 
tion, or  force  ;  as,  an  equivalence  of  definitions. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force  ;  equivalent  amount. 

3.  (Chem.)  (o)  The  quantity  of  the  combining  power 
of  an  atom,  expressed  in  hydrogen  units;  the  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  an  atom  can  combine  with,  or  be  ex- 
changed for  ;  valency.  See  Valence,  {b)  The  degree  of 
combinintr  power  as  determined  by  relative  weight.  See 
Equivalent,  n.,  2.      [B.] 

E-quiv'a-lence,  v.  t.  To  be  equivalent  or  equal  to  ; 
to  counterlialaiice.     [B.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-quiv'a-len-cy  (-len-sy).  v.    Same  as  Equivalence. 

E-qtliV'a-lent  (-lejit),  a.  [L.  arqnivalens,  -cutis,  p.  pr. 
of  arquiruh-re  to  have  equal  power;  aequus  equal  H- 
valere  to  be  strong,  be  worth  :  cf.  F.  equivalent.  See 
Equal,  and  Valiant.]  1.  Equal  in  worth  or  value, 
force,  power,  effect,  import,  and  the  like  ;  aUke  in  signif- 
icance and  value  ;   of  the  same  import  or  meaning. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are 
terms  cpitralml.  Suuth. 

2.  (Gcnm.)  Equal  in  measure  but  not  admitting  of 
superposition  ;  —  applied  to  magnitudes ;  as,  a  square 
may  be  equivalent  to  a  triangle. 
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3.  (Geol.)  Contemporaneous  in  origiu  ;  as,  the  equiv- 
alent strata  of  ditfereut  countries. 

E-qulv'a-lent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  n.  1.  Something  equiv- 
alent ;  that  which  is  equal  in  value,  worth,  weight,  or 
force  ;  aa,  to  ofEer  an  equivalent  for  damage  done. 

He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  I'rolestanta 
■were  entitled  to  some  equivalent.  .  .  .  Dunuf  some  weeks  the 
■word  cginrtitoi?,  then  lately  imported  from  irauce,  wiis  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  coffeehouse  orators.  Maf-nuhnj. 

2.  {Ckem.)  That  comparative  quantity  by  weight  of 
an  element  which  possesses  the  same  chemical  value  as 
■other  elements,  as  determined  by  actual  experiment  and 
reference  to  the  same  standard.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
comparative  proportions  by  which  one  element  replaces 
another  in  any  particular  compound ;  thus,  as  zinc  re- 
places hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid,  their  equivalents 
are  32.5  and  1.  (6)  The  combining  proportion  by  weight 
of  a  substance,  or  the  number  expressing  this  proportion, 
in  any  particular  compound  ;  as,  the  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  in  water  are  respectively  1  and  8,  and 
is\  hydric  dioxide  1  and  16. 

C^'  This  term  was  adopted  by  WoUaston  to  avoid  using 
the  conjectural  expression  atomic  weight,  with  which, 
however,  for  a  time  it  was  practically  synonymous.  The 
attempt  to  limit  the  term  to  the  meaning  of  a  universally 
<omparative  combining  weiglit  failed,  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  several  corapoimas  of  the  same  substances  by 
reason  of  the  variation  in  combining  power  which  most 
•elements  exhibit.  TJie  equimlfnt  was  really_  identical 
"with,  or  a  multiple  or  aubmultiple  of,  the  atomic  weight. 

3.  {Cheni.)  A  combining  unit,  whether  an  atom,  a  radi- 
xial,  or  a  molecule  ;  as,  in  an  acid  salt  two  or  more  equiv- 
■alents  of  acid  imite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
base. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (Physics),  the  number  of 
units  of  work  which  the  unit  of  heat  can  perform ;  the 
mechanical  energ>' which  nmst  be  expended  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  unit  weight  of  water  from  (I''  C.  to  l'^  C., 
or  from  32-  F.  to  33^  F.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Mayer  of  Heilbronn.  Its  value  was  found  by  Joule  to  be 
139U  foot  pounds  upon  the  Centigrade,  or  772  foot  pounds 
upon  the  Fahrenheit,  thermometric  scale,  whence  it  is 
-often  called  JouIf''s  equivalevt,  and  represented  by  tlie 
symbol  J.  This  is  equal  to  424  kilogram  meters  (Ceiiti- 
:grade  scaler  A  more  recent  determination  by  Professor 
Kowland  gives  the  value  426.9  kilogram  meters,  for  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore. 

E-qulv'a-lent,  v.  t.  To  make  the  equivalent  to ;  to 
■equal ;  to  equivalence.     [7^.] 

E-qulv'a-lent-ly,  ndv,     in  an  equal  manner. 

Equl-val'UO  (e'kwt-vSl'u),  v.  t.  To  put  an  equal 
■value  upon  ;  to  put  (something)  on  a  par  with  another 
thing.  W.  Taylor. 

E'qul-valve  (eTiwT-vSlv),  1  a.      [Equi-    +    valve.} 

E'qui-valved  (-v^lvd),  )  (Zaol.)  Having  the 
Talves  equal  in  size  and  form,  as  in  most  bivalve  shells. 

E  qul-val'VU-lar  (-vai'vu-ler),  a.  {Zo'ul.)  Same  as 
Eqlt\'al\'e  or  EgurvALVED. 

E-quiv'0-oa-cy  (e-kwTv'o-ka-sy),  n.     Equivocalness. 

E-qulv'O-cal  (-kffl),  a.  [L.  aequivocus :  a eq uus  eqnil 
-|-  vox,  vocis,  word.  See  Equal,  and  Voice,  and  cf. 
Equivoque.]  1.  (Literally,  called  equally  one  thing  or 
the  other ;  hence  :)  Having  two  or  more  significations 
•equally  applicable  ;  capable  of  double  interpretation  ;  of 
■doubtful  meaning  ;  ambiguous  ;  uncertain ;  as,  equivocal 
"words  ;  an  equivocal  sentence. 

For  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  of  so  dim  or  equixmcal 
:a  nature  as  to  be  visible  only  to  learned  eyes.  Jeffrey. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives,  or 
-of  signifying  opposite  feelings,  purposes,  or  characters; 
■deserving  to  be  suspected ;  as,  Ins  actions  are  equivocal. 
■*'  Equivocal  repentances."  Milton. 

3.  Uncertain,  as  an  indication  or  sign  ;  doubtful. 
■*'  How  equivocal  a  test."  Burke. 

Equivocal  chord  (J/i/i.),  a  chord  which  can  be  resolved 
into  sev.;ral  distinct  keys  ;  one  whose  intervals,  being  all 
minor  tliirds.  do  not  clearly  indicate  its  fundamental 
tone  or  root ;  the  chord  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the 
diminished  seventh. 

Syn.  —  Ambiguous;  doubtful;  uncertain:  indetermi- 
nate.—Equivocal,  Ambiguous.  We  call  an  expression 
ambiauniit  when  it  has  one  general  meaning,  and  yet 
contains  certain  words  which  may  be  taken  in  two  differ- 
ent senses  ;  or  certain  clauses  which  can  be  so  connected 
with  other  clauses  as  to  divide  the  mind  between  differ- 
ent views  of  part  of  the  meaning  intended.  We  call  an 
expression  equivocal  ■v/Yven,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  conveys 
a  given  thought  with  perfect  clearness  and  propriety, 
and  also  anotlier  thought  with  equal  i>roprietv  and  clear- 
ness!. Such  were  the  responses  often  given  by  the  Del- 
phic oracle ;  as  that  to  Crwaus  when  consulting  about  a 
war  with  Persia:  "If  you  cross  tJie  Halys,  you  will  de- 
stroy a  great  empire."  This  he  applied  to  the  Persian 
■empire,  which  lay  beyond  that  river,  and.  having  crossed, 
■dentroyed  his  own  empire  \n  th>-  fontlict.  What  is  om- 
bi'juoHx  is  a  mere  blunuer  of  l.tuguag.-  ;  what  is  cquivocnl 
is  usually  intended  to  deceive,  thonuli  it  may  occur  at 
times  from  mere  inadvertence.  Eituivoristinn  is  applied 
only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  design  to  deceive. 

E-qulv'O-cal,  ".  A  word  or  expression  capable  of 
<lifferent  meanuigs  ;  an  ambiguous  term ;  an  equivoque. 

In  IttnetiflKc^  of  creat  ductility,  c^Mifocdfa  like  Hint  juBt  to. 
ffrrorl  |.i  arp  riiroty  found.  Fitze'l.  JIuU. 

^  E-qulv'o-cal-ly.  adv.    in  an  equivocal  manner. 

E-qtllv'0-cal-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  equivocal. 

E-qulv'o-cato  (-'-kwTv'o-kat),  r.  i.  [imp.  i%  p.  p. 
Equivocated  (-ka'tfid);  /*.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Equivocatino.] 
[L.  acqnivoratux,  p.  p.  of  arquivocari  to  bo  called  by  tlie 
same  name,  fr.  L.  aequivocus :  cf.  F.  equivoquer.  Si;o 
Equivocal,  «.]  To  use  words  of  equivocal  or  doubtful 
aignification ;  to  express  one's  opinions  in  terms  which 
admit  of  different  senses,  with  intent  to  deceive  ;  to  nso 
anibignous  expressions  with  a  view  to  mislead ;  as,  to 
equivocnte  is  tho  work  of  duplicity. 

All  that  fJnmrt  had  to  nay  for  him  wan  that  he  mippotinfl  he 

rrifant  to  ffintyi'-ntr.  Jtj,.  SH}hnu,tl<-'-t. 

Ssm,  — To  prevaricate;  evade;  shuffle;  quibble.    Bee 

PRBVARICATB.  <  -    -r 


E-qulv'0-cate  (e-kwiv'u-kat),  v.  t.     To  render  equiv- 
ocal or  ambiguous, 
lie  i^'iuifijcuttii  hifl  vow  by  a  mental  reservation.    Sir  O.  Buck. 

E-qaiv'O-ca'Uon  (e-kwTVo-ka'shun),  n.  The  use  of 
expressions  susceptible  of  a  double  signification,  with  a 
purpose  to  mislead. 

Tliere  being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there  ia  ntf  need  of 
distinctions.  .  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Prevarication ;  ambiguity  :  shuffling  ;  evasion  ; 
quibbling.    See  Equivocal,  a.,  and  Prevaricate,  v.  i. 

E-quiv'0-ca'tor  (-ter),  n.     One  wlio  equivocates. 

IK-rc's  an  e'/uiv.uyitor  that  could  swuar  in  both  the  scales 
asanist  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  lieuven.   ^/luA. 

E-qulv'O-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-t6-ry),  a.     Indicating,  or  char- 
acterized by,  equivocation. 
Eq'ui-voque  I  (6k'wT-vok  or  eOtwI- ;  F.  fi'ke'vok'), 
Eq'ui-voie    j     n.     [F.  equivoque.     See  Equivocal.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  a  word  susceptible  of  differ- 
ent significations.  Culf  ridge. 

2.  An  equivocation  ;  a  quibble.  B.  Jonson. 
£-quiv'0-r0UB  (e-kwTv'S-riis),  a.     [L.  equus  horse  -J- 

vorare  to  eat  greedily.]  Feeding  on  horseflesh;  as, 
equivorous  Tartars. 

II  E'quus  (e'kwus),  n.  [L.,  horse.]  {Zoo*..)  A  genus 
of  mammals,  including  the  horse,  ass,  etc. 

-er  (-er).  1.  [AS.  -ere:  akin  to  L.  -arius.']  The  ter- 
mination of  many  English  words,  denoting  the  agent; 
—  applied  either  to  men  or  things  ;  as  in  hate;',  farmer, 
heater,  grater.  At  the  end  of  names  of  places,  -er  signi- 
fies a  ma7i  of  the  place  ;  as,  Londone?',  i.  e.,  London  man. 

2.  [AS.  -ra  ;  akin  to  G.  -er,  Icel.  -are,  -re,  Goth,  -iza, 
'oza,  L.  -ior,  Gr.  -ttor,  Skr.  -igas.'\  A  suffix  used  to  form 
the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs ;  as, 
warmer,  sooner,  lat(e)er,  earl(y)ier. 

E'ra  (e'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  Eras  (e'raz).  [LL.  aera  an  era, 
in  earher  usage,  the  items  of  an  account,  counters,  pi.  of 
aes,  aeris,  brass,  money.  See  Ore.]  1.  A  fixed  point 
of  time,  usually  an  epoch,  from  which  a  series  of  years  is 
reckoned. 

The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjectured  by  Ideler 
to  have  been  an  tra.  11.  S.  Poole. 

2.  A  period  of  time  reckoned  from  some  particular 
date  or  epoch ;  a  succession  of  j-ears  dating  from  some 
important  event;  as,  the  era  of  Alexander;  the  era  of 
Christ,  or  the  Christian  era  (see  under  Christian). 

The  first  century  of  our  era.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  A  period  of  time  in  which  a  new  order  of  things 
prevails  ;  a  signal  stage  of  history  ;  an  epoch. 

Painting  may  truly  be  eaid  to  have  opened  the  new  f ;-a  of 
culture.  J.  A.  .Sinnond*. 


Syu.  —  Epoch  ;  time  ;  date  ;  period  ; 
tion.    See  Epoch. 


age ;  dispensa- 


{^imp.  &  p.  p.  Eradi- 
C-a'tTng).] 


E-ra'dl-ate  (t-ra'dt-at), 
ATED  (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.   &  rb.  n.  Eradiating 
[Pref.  e-  -\-  radiate.']     To  shoot  forth,  as  rays  of  ligiit"; 
to  beam  ;  to  radiate.  Dr.  H.  More. 

E-ra'dl-a'tion  {-a'slmn).  n.     Emission  of  radiance. 

E-rad'l-ca-bio  (e-r3dri-ka-b'l),  fl.  Capable  of  being 
eradicated. 

E-rad'1-cate  (e-r3d'T-kat),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Eradi- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  7i.  Eradicating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  eradicatus,  p.  p.  of  eradicnre  to  eradicate;  e  out -f- 
radix,  radicis,  root.  See  Radical.]  1.  To  pluck  up  by 
the  roots ;  to  root  up ;  as,  an  oak  tree  eradicated. 

2.  To  root  out ;  to  destroy  utterly ;  to  extirpate  ;  as, 
to  eradicate  diseases,  or  errors. 

Tliis,  although  now  an  old  and  inveterate  evil,  mi^ht  be  frad- 
icat'^d  by  vigorous  treatment.  .Soiithn;/. 

Syn. —To  extirpate  ;  root  out ;  exterminate  ;  destroy ; 
anniliilate. 

E-rad'l- caption  (f-r5d't-ka'shGn1,  n.  [L.  eradicatio  : 
cf.  F.  eradication.']  1.  The  act  of  plucking  up  by  the 
roots;  a  rooting  out ;  extirpation;  utter  destruction. 

2.  The  state  of  being  plucked  np  by  the  roots. 

E-rad'i-ca-tlve  (e-radl-ka-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eradica- 
tif.]  Tending  or  serving  to  eradicate  ;  curing  or  destroy- 
ing thoroughly,  as  a  disease  or  any  evil, 

E-rad'1-ca-tlve,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  effects  a 
radii-al  cure.  W/iitlock. 

£-ras'a-ble  f  e-ras'i-bM),  a.     Capable  of  being  erased. 

E-rase'  (e-riis').  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Erased  (-rasf)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Erasing.]  [L.  erasus,  p.  p.  of  eradere  to 
erase  ;  e  out  -}-  raihre  to  scrape,  scratch,  shave.  See 
Rase.]  1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  engraved,  or  painted ;  to  efface  ;  to  expunge  ; 
to  cross  out ;  as,  to  erase  a  word  or  a  name. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  obliterate;  to  expunge;  to  blot  out; — used 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  or  memory.  Burke. 

E-rased'  (f-rasf),  yj.  ;».  &  a.  1.  Rubbed  or  scraped 
out ;   effaced  ;  obliterated. 

2.  (//er.)  Ri'presented  with  jagged  and  uneven  edges, 
as  if  torn  off;  —  used  esp,  of  tho  head 
or  limb  of  a  bea-t.     Cf.  CoUPED.  N 

E-raso'ment  (f-ras'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  erasing  ;  a  rubbing  out ;  exi)un<'- 
tion  ;  obliteration.  Johnson. 

E-ras'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
wliicli,  cr.'isea  ;  esp.,  a  sharp  instrument 
or  a  ])iec('  of  rubber  used  to  erase  writ- 
ings, rlrawings,  etc. 

E-ra'8lon  (e-ra'zhun),  n.  The  act 
of  rrasirig  ;  a  rul)binK  out;  obliteration. 

E-ras'tlan  (r-rJs'chan;  100),  n.  (Feci.  Jfist.)  One 
of  the  followers  of  Thomas  Erastns,  a  German  physician 
and  theologian  of  the  10th  century.  He  held  that  the 
puniahnurnt  of  all  offenses  should  be  referred  to  the  civil 
power,  and  that  holy  communion  was  open  to  all.  In  the 
preB(rnt  day,  an  Krastian  is  one  who  would  see  the  chvir'h 
plart-d  ciitEnlv  un<hT  the  control  of  the  State.      S/iiplry. 

£-ras'tlan-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  princi- 
ples of  the  KrastianH. 

E-ra'8Ure  (e-rii'zhGr;  13.1),  n.  [From  Erase.]  Tho 
act  of  erasing;  a  scratching  out ;  obliteration. 


Er'a-tlve  (ijr'&-ttv),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Muao  Erato, 
who  prt-sided  over  amatory  poetry.  Siormonth. 

Er'a-tO  (-t5),  Ji.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Eparoi,  fr.  ipoxTQai  to 
love.]  {Class.  Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  lyric 
and  amatory  poetry. 

Er'bl-Uin  (er'bi-Um),  n.  [NL.  Named  from  Ytter&y, 
in  Sweden,  where  gadolinite  is  found.  Cf.  Terbium,  Yt- 
trium, Ytterbium.]  {Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element 
associated  with  several  other  rare  elements  in  the  min- 
eral gadolinite  from  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Symbol  Er. 
Atomic  weight  1G5.0.  Its  salts  are  rose-colored  and  give 
characteristic  spectra.     Its  sesqnioxide  is  called  erbia. 

Er'ce-de'ken  (er'ke-de'k'n),  ii.  [OE.,  fr.  pref.  erce- 
=  archi-  +  dcke7i  a  deacon.]     An  archdeacon.     lObs.] 

Erd  (erd),  n.  [OE.  erd,  card,  earth,  land,  country, 
AS.  eard;  akin  to  OS.  ard  dwelling  place,  OHG.  art 
plowing,  tillage,  Icel.  ortS  crop,  and  to  L.  arare  to  plow, 
E.  ear  to  plow.]    The  earth.     iProv.  Engl         Wright. 

Erd  shrew  (Zo'vl.),  the  common 
European  shrew  {Sorexvuloai'isji 
the  shrewmouse. 

Ere  (ar  or  fir ;  277),  prep.  &  adv. 
[AS.  icr,  prep.,  adv.,  iV  conj.;  akin 
to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  i'r,  G. 
eher,  D.  err,  Icel.  ar,  Goth.  air. 
V204.   Cf.  Early,  Erst.  Or,  adv.]  f' 

1.  Before;  sooner  than.     [Archaic  or  Poetic] 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day.  SHok. 

Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore.    Dryden. 

Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.        Johniv.  49. 

2.  Rather  than. 

I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  .  .  .  ere  I  will  leave  her.    ShaJc. 

Ero  long,  before  long,  shortly.  Shak. — Ere  now,  for- 
merly, lieretofore.  ^kak.  —  Ere  that,  and  Or  ere.  Same  as 
Ere.     ."bhak. 

Ere(er),'?-.  f.    To  plow.  [Obs.]  See  Ear,  r.^  Chaucer. 

Er'e-bus(er'e-bus),  7(.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'EpejSo?.]  1.  {Greek 
3Iyth.)  A  place  of  nether  darkness,  being  the  gloomy 
space  through  which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  See  Mil- 
ton^s  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  II.,  line  SS3. 

2.  {Greek  Myth.)  The  son  of  Chaos  and  brother  of 
Nox,  who  dwelt  in  Erebus. 

To  the  internal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile.    Shak. 

E-rect'  (e-r5kt'),  a.  [L.  erectvs,  p.  p.  of  erigere  to 
erect;  e  out -{- regerc  to  lead  straight.  See  Right,  and 
cf.  Alert.]  1.  Upright,  or  having  a  vertical  position; 
not  inverted  ;  not  leaning  or  bent ;  not  prone  j  as,  to 
stand  erect. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall.  Milton. 

Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect  —  a  column  in  a  scfiie  of  ruins.  Giobon. 

2.  Directed  upward  ;  raised  ;  uplifted. 

nis  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 

Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through.         Pope. 

3.  Bold  ;  confident ;  free  from  depression  ;  undismayed. 

But  who  is  he.  by  years 

Bowed,  but  erect  in  heart  ?  Keble. 

4.  Watchful ;  alert. 

Vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind.  Hooker. 

5.  {Bot.)  Standing  upright,  with  reference  to  the 
earth's  surface,  or  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached. 

6.  (-//er.)  Elevated,  as  the  tips  of  wings,  heads  of 
serpents,  etc. 

E-rect',  I",  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Erected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Erecting.]  1.  To  raise  and  place  in  an  upright  or  per- 
pendicular position ;  to  set  upright ;  to  raise  ;  as,  to  erect 
a  pole,  a  flagstaff,  a  monument,  etc. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building  ;  to  build  ;  to  construct ;  as, 
to  erect  a  house  or  a  fort ;  to  set  up  ;  to  put  together  the 
component  parts  of,  as  of  a  machine. 

3.  To  lift  up  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  magnify. 

That  didfit  his  state  above  his  hopes  erect.       lianieK 
I,  who  am  a  party,  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a  judge.  Dryden. 

4.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  cheer. 

It  ruiseth  the  drooping  Bpirit,  erecttug  it  to  a  loving  complai- 
Bance.  Jiarrow. 

5.  To  set  up  as  an  assertion  or  consequence  from  prem- 
ises, or  the  like.  "To  erec(  conclusions."  Sir  T.  Browne. 
"Malebrauche  erects  this  proposition."    Locke, 

6.  To  set  up  or  establish ;  to  found ;  to  form ;  to  in- 
stitute.    "To  erect  a  new  conunnnwealth."  Hooker. 

Erecting  shop  (.\fach.),  a  place  where  large  macliiues,  as 
engines,  an*  put  together  and  adjusted. 

Syn.  —To set  up  ;  raise  ;  elevate  ;  construct ;  build;  in- 
stitute ;  establish ;  found. 

E-rect',  V.  i.     To  rise  upright.     [Obs.] 

IJy  wet.  btidks  do  erect.  Ilacon. 

E-rect'a-bl6  (-A-b'l),  a.  Cajiable  of  being  erected  ;  as, 
an  ercctahlr  feather.  Col.  G.  Montagu, 

E-rect'er  (e-rSkt'er),  n.  An  erector  ;  one  who  raises 
or  builds. 

E-rect'Ue  (-T1  or -Tl).  a,  [Cf.  F.  hcctile.]  Capable  of 
being  crrcted  ;  tiiisceptiblo  of  being  erected  or  dilated. 

Erectile  tisane  (  A^l^t.^,  a  tis^^nc  wbirh  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  dilated  and  nmdi'  rigid  by  the  distension  of  the 
numerous  blood  vessels  \\  hich  it  contains. 

E'rec-tll'1-ty  (u'riHi-tTl'I-tJ),  n.  Tho  quality  or  state 
of  being  erectile. 

E-rec'tlon(e-r5k'shnn),«.  [L.  erfcfio;  cf.  F.  erection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  or  raising  upright ;  the  act  oi 
constructing,  as  a  building  or  a  wall,  or  of  fitting  together 
the  parts  of,  as  a  machine  ;  the  act  of  founding  or  estab- 
lishing, as  a  conunonwealth  or  an  ofllco;  also,  tho  act 
of  rousing  to  excitement  or  courage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  erected,  lifted  up,  built,  estab- 
lished, or  founded  ;  exaltation  of  feelings  or  purposes. 
Her  peerless  hcij^'ht  my  mind  tohigh  civrOV)*!  draws  up.  Sidney. 

3.  State  of  being  utrctched  to  stiffness;  tension. 

4.  Anything  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

6.  {Physiol.)  The  state  of  a  part  which,  from  baring 


Sle,  senate,  c&re,   &m,  (ins,  ask,  flnol,  j^ ;    Sve,  ^ventt  dud,  fSro,   recent ;    Ice,   tdoa,  Ql ;    old,   dbey,  Orb,  Qdd ; 


ERECTIVE 


Making  erect  or  upright 


hppn  soft,  has  become  Imrd  and  swollen  by  the  acciimu 
latiou  of  Mood  in  thn  erectile  tissue, 
E-rect'Ive  (f-rSkt'Iv), 

Tai.siiij,'  ;  tcndiiiK  to  erect. 

E-rect1y,  '"/'■.     In  an  erect  manner  or  posture. 
H-rect'ueas.  n.     Ui)riRhtne8s  of  poKturo  or  form. 
E-rec'to-pat'ent   (c-ivk't;*i.j.5tVnt   or   -pa't^nt),   <i. 

1.  (/A'/.)  Having,'  a  pusition  interniudiato  between 
«rert  and  pati-nt,  ur  spn-ndin^,'. 

2.  {Zo'ul.)  Standing  partially  spread  and  erect ;— said 
of  tlie  win^s  of  certain  inscctn. 

E-rec'tor  (-tSr),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  erects. 

2.  {Anal.)  A  muscle  whicli  raJHcs  any  jiart. 

3.  (P/n/.sics)  An  attachment  to  a  iiii<TOHcope,  tele- 
scope, or  other  optical  instrument,  for  making  thu  image 
•erect  instead  of  inverted. 

Erelong'  (ar^lOng'  o?-  &r'-;    115),   ndv.     Before  the 
lapse  of  a  long  time  ;  soon  ;  —  usually  separated,  ere  long. 
A  man,  .  .  .  followinfj  the  Btay.  t''''/y'it/ ^lcw  liini.    S/>rrisrr. 
TIiL'  world,  erelong,  a  world  of  tours  must  weep.    MilUm. 
II  Er^e-ma-cau'sis  (Sr^e-mA-ka'sIa),  7i.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
■ijpe'/iia  quietly -|- Kaiio-ts  burning,  fr.   Kai'eif  to  burn.]     A 
gradual  oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  as 
in  the  decay  of  old  trees  or  of  dead  animals. 
Er'e-mit-age  (Sr'e-mlt-uj),  n.    See  Hermitaqe. 
Er'e-mlte  Tiuit),  ».     [See  Hermit.]     A  hermit. 

'I'liou  art  my  hcuven,  ami  I  thy  cmmi/r.  /iVfir.s-, 

Er'e-mlt'iC  (-mlt'ik),     («,    Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

Er'e-mitlc~al  (-T-k^rl),  f      eremite;  liermitical ;  living 

an  solitude.     "  Anc/-e//;//(^anife  in  the  woods."    Fuller. 

"'The  eremitic  inwtinct."     Lowell. 

Er'e-ml'tlBh  (6r'e-mi'ttsh),  a.     Eremitic.      7>>.  Ifall. 
Er^e-mlt-lsm  (-mTt-Tz'm  or  -mi-tlz'm),  n.     Tliu  .state 
of  a  liermit ;  a  livill^,'  in  seclusion  from  social  life. 

E'rep-ta'tlon  (o'rep-ta'shun),  n.    [L.  ereprre  to  creep 
out ;  e  out  -f-  revere  to  creep.]     A  creeping  forth,  [f^/w,] 
E-rep'tlon  (e-r6i/shun),   n.      [L.  crcpfio,  fr.  eriprre 
to  snatch  away  ;  e  out  -f  rapere  to  snatch.]  A  snatcliing 
away.      lObs.l  Cockeram. 

Er'e-thlsm  (Sr'e-thTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  epe0ia/;idy  irrita- 
tion, fr.  epe^t'c^eic  to  stir,  rouse,  fr.  e'pe'^eii' to  stir :  cf.  F. 
eret/iisme.]  (Mnf.)  A  morbid  degree  of  excitement  or 
irritation  in  an  organ.  Jloblijn. 

Ere-thls'tlc  (-thls'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  epeflto-TiKoy  irrita- 
ting.]    Relating  to  erethism. 

Ere'whlle'  tar'liwIK  or  Sr'-),  )  adv.     Some  time  ago  ; 
Ere'whlles'  (-liwilz'),  J      a  little  wliile  before  ; 

lieretofore.     \_Arch(iic\ 

I  am  Qs  fair  now  as  I  was  •■reirliiie.  S/iak. 

llEri  (erf),  71.  ;  pi.  Erven  (er'ven).  [D.]  A  garden 
plot,  usually  about  half  an  acre.    [Cape  Colon  i/'] 

Erg  (erg),  71.  [Gr.  epyoi'  work.]  (P/it/sics)  The  unit 
■of  work  or  energy  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  heing  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a  dyne  working  througli  a  dis- 
tance of  one  centimeter  ;  tlie  amount  of  energy  expended 
in  moving  a  body  one  centimeter  against  a  force  of  one 
■dyne.     One  foot  pound  is  equal  to  13,;">r.0,(>00  ergs. 

Er'gat  (er'gSt),  r.  t.  [L.  ergo  therefore.]  To  deduce 
logically,  as  conclusions.     \_Obs.'\  Ileivyt. 

llEr'gO  (er'gi),  conj.  or  adv.     [L.]     Therefore;  con- 
sequently ;  — often  used  in  a  jocular  way.  Skak. 
Er'gOt    (er'gSt),  n.     [F.    ergot,   argot,   lit.,  a  spur.] 

1.  A  diseased  condition  of  rye  and  other  cereals,  in 
Tvhich  the  grains  become  black,  and  often  spur-shaped. 
It  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  Clavivepspiu-pnrca. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spami  of  tliis  fungus  infecting 
grains  of  rye  and  wheat.  It  is  a  powerful  remedial 
agent,  and  al-so  a  dangerous  poison,  and  is  used  as  a 
means  of  hastening  childbirth,  and  to  arrest  bleeding. 

3.  {Far.)  A  stub,  like  soft  horn,  about  tlie  size  of  a 
chestnut,  situated  behind  and  below  the  p;istem  joint. 

4.  (A)u/(.)  See  2d  Calcae,  3  {b). 

Er-gOt'ic  (er-g5t'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  ergot ;  as,  ergotie  acid. 

Er'go-tla  (?r'g5-tTn),  lu  {.yfed.)  An  extract  made 
from  frgot. 

Er'gO-tine  (-ttn  or  -ten).  {Chem.)  A  powerful  as- 
tringent alkaloid  extracted  from  ergot  as  a  brown,  amor- 
phous, bitter  substance.  It  is  used  to  produce  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus. 

Er'go-Usm  (er'go-tlz'm),  w.  [F.  ergotisme^  fr.  L. 
-^rgo.l^     A  logical  deduction.     [f9/j*.]  ,S'(/-  T.  Browne. 

Er'gOt-lsm  (er'gOt-Tz'm),  n.  [From  Ergot,  n. :  cf. 
F.  ergotisine.}  (Med.)  A  diseased  condition  produced 
by  eating  rye  affected  with  the  ergot  fungus. 

Er'gOt-lzed  (er'g5t-izd),  a.  AUected  with  the  ergot 
fungus  ;  as,  ergoiized  rye. 

Er'J-ach  (_gr>T-5k),  [  n.    [Iv.eiric.-]   {Old  Irish  Law)  A 

Er'lc  (er'Ik),  (      recompense  formerly  given   by 

a  nuirderer  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  person 
_  E-rl'ca   (5-ri'ka),    n.     [NL.,  fr.    L.  erice   heatli, 

*peiK7).]     (Jiot.)  A  genus  of  shrubby   plants,    inch 

tlie  lieaths,  many  of  them  producing  beautiful  flowers. 

Erl-ca'ceous  (?r'i-ka'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to 
the  Hcatli  family,  or  resembling  plants  of  that  family  ; 
consisting  of  heaths. 

E-rlc'i-nol  (e-rls'T-nol),  n.  [NL.  encaceae  the  Heath 
famdy  -f-  L.  olewrn  oil.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  oil  (quickly 
beconung  brown),  with  a  pleasant  odor,  obtained  by  the 
tlecomposition  of  ericolin. 

^  ■E-ri'd-llS  (^rTsh^I-us),  n.  [L.,  a  hedgehog.]  The 
Vuiprate  rendermg  of  the  Hebrew  word  qipod,  wliicli  in 
the  "Authorized  Version"  is  translated  ^iV/ern,  and  in 
the  Revised  \  ersion,  porcjipine. 

I  will  make  it  [Babylon]  a  possession  for  the  n-irius  and  pools 
of  waters.  7^.  ^iv.  2.T  (^Donay  ver-^inn^. 

E-rlc'0-lin  (e-rTk'$-lTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside 
found  in  the  bearberry  (and  others  of  the  Fricacex),  and 
extracted  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  amorphous  mass. 

E-rld'a-nus  (e-rTd'a-nus),  ji.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'HpiSav6<;, 
the  Oreek  name  of  the  River  Po.]  (Astmn.)  A  long, 
winding  constellation  extending  .southward  from  Taurus 
and  containing  the  bright  star  Achernar. 
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Er'i-gl-blo  (i<rT-iI-b'l),  a.    [See  Eezct.1     Capable  of 

beiliu  urijctcal.      ['y//i,| 

E'lln  (E'rlii;,  n.  tlr.  Cf.  Akvan.]  Au  early,  aud 
now  u  poijtic,  liiniie  of  Irelaud. 

Er'1-na'ceous  (6r'I-n5'»IiiiB),  a.  [L.  erinaccns  hcdge- 
liog.]  (XuM.)  Of  tlie  Hedgehog  family  ;  like,  or  eliar- 
aeteristic  ol\  a  hedgehog. 

E-rln'go  (S-rln'gS),  71.    The  sea  holly.    See  Kevsoo. 

Er'i-nlte  (6r'I-iiit),  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  arseuiato 
of  copper,  of  an  emcrald-greeu  color  ;  —  no  called  from 
J^'riUy  or  Ireliiiid,  where  it  occurs. 

E-rln'ys  (6-rIu'Is),  n.  ;  pi.  Euinyes  (c-rlnT-ez).  [L., 
fr.  Or.  'Epci/iij.J  (Class.  Mijllt.)  An  avenging  deity  ;  one 
of  tjio  Furies ;  sometimes,  conscience  personified.  [Writ- 
ten also  Kriiiltijs.l 

E'ri-om'e-ter  (S'rT-Sm'S-ter  or  Sr'I-),  n.  [Gr.  c-pioi- 
\\iiul-\-  -melrr.]  (Ojd.)  An  in.strument  for  measuring 
tlie  ilianloters  of  minute  particles  or  fibers,  from  the  size 
of  the  coloreil  rings  jjroduced  by  the  diUraction  of  tbo 
light  iu  which  the  objects  are  viewed. 

"  E-rls'ta-lls   (t:  .. 

— -2j^ ^ 


Lurvu  (if  Eristalis.    t  Air  Tubes  or  Tra- 
chea; i  (/  Antenna;, 


Gr. 

including 


rls'ta-lts),  71.  [NL. . 

(Zo'ul.)  A  genus  <'i 

dipterous   insect  . 

whose  young  (calli  .i 

rat-taileii  Ittrvii:)  ;u . 

remarkable  for  thci  r 

long    tapering   tail, 

with  spiracles  at  the 

tip,  and  for  their  ability  to  live  iu  very  impure  and  salt 

waters  ;  —  also  called  drone  jlii. 

E-ris'tIC  (e-rts'ttk),    I  a.     [Gr.  epttrrtKos,  fr.  epi'^eti/  to 

E-rls'tic-al  (-tT-k«l),  )  strive,  wrangle,  Ipis  strife.] 
Controversial.     [.^1  rchaic} 

A  specimen  of  admirable  special  pleading  in  the  court  of  ervu 
f'cloyic.  Colrndfjc. 

Erke(erk).  a.   [Cf.  Irk.]   Slothful.   [Obs.!  Bom.  of  E. 

Erl'king'  (erl'kTng'),  v.  [G.  erlkonig,  fr.  Dan.  elle- 
kotige  i-Ukiuff.]  A  personification,  in  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian m>-thology,  of  a  spirit  or  natural  power  supposed 
to  work  mischief  and  ruin,  esp.  to  children. 

Enne(erm),  )■.  J.  lOE.erweu.Ai^.tjrman.  Cf.  Yearn.] 
To  grieve;  to  ft-el  sad.      [Of.:^.]  Chaucer. 

Er'me-lln  (er'mt-ltn),  Er'mi-Un  (-mt-lTn),  w.  (ZoOl.) 
Stfc  Ermine.  .Shcn.stojic. 

Er'mln  (er'Tutn),  iu  [OF.  Krmin,  L.  Armenin.-;.']  An 
Armenian.     [Wa'J.]  Chaucer. 

Er'mlne  (er'mtn),  n.  [OF.  ermine^  F.  henuinr,  pr(jb. 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  harmo,  G.  heriitelin,  akin  to 
lAth.  szarmuy  szarmony.s,  weasel,  cf.  AS.  hearnia  ;  but 
cf.  also  LL.  armelimiSj  armelUna,  hennellina,  and  pel- 
lis  Armenia,  the  fur  of  the  Armenian  rat,  mus  Ar- 
menins,   the    animal    being    found    also   in    Armenia.'\ 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  valuable  fur-beariug  animal  of  the  genus 
Mustela  (M.  erminea),  al- 
lied to  the  weasel;  the 
stoat.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  In 
summer  it  is  brown,  but  in 
winter  it  becomes  white, 
except  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  is  always  black. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  ermine, 
as  prepared  for  ornamenting  garments  of  royalty,  etc., 
by  having  the  tips  of  the  tails,  which  are  black,  arranged 
at  regular  intervals  througliout  the  white. 

3.  By  metonjmjy,  the  ofl3ce  or  functions  of  a  judge, 
whose  state  robe,  lined  with  ermine,  is  emblematical  of 
purity  aud  honor  without  stain.  Chatham. 

4.  (Her.)  One  of  the  furs.     See  Fur  (Her.). 
[j^^  Ermine  is  represented  by  an  argent  field,  tufted 

with  black.  Ermines  is  the  reverse  of  ermuie,  being  black, 
spotted  or  timbered  witli  argent.  Erminois  is  the  same 
as  ermine,  except  that  or  is  substituted  for  argent. 

ErminB  moth  (Zo'nL),  a  white  moth  with  black  spots  (esp. 
Vponouienfn  imde'-la  of  Enropel;  — so  called  on  account 
of  the  rrst-mltlanci-  of  its  cuvering  to  the  fur  of  tht;  er- 
mine ;  alaut  applied  to  certain  white  bomhycid  moths  of 
America. 


American  Ermine  in  winter 
pelage.    (%) 


Er'mlnei  v.  t.    To  clothe  with,  or  as  with,  ermine. 

'J'he  snows  tlint  have  (nuincil  it  in'the  winter.    Lowell. 

Er'mined  (er'mlnd),  a.  Clothed  or  adorned  with  the 
fur  of  tliP  ermine.  Pope. 

Er'mlnes  (er'mlnz),  7?.,  Er'min-Ois  (er'mTn-ois),  71. 
(Ifrr.)  Sec  Note  under  Ermine,  v..  4. 

Er'mit  (er'nut),  n.    [See  Hermit.]   A  hermit.    [Obs."] 

Em    \  (ern),  n.      [AS.  cam  eagle  ;  akin  to  D.  arend, 

Erne  I  OHG.  am,  G.  nay,  Icel.,  Sw.,  X-  Dan.  orn, 
Goth.  o;-/7,  and  to  Gr.  opi't?  bird.  VH-  Cf.  Ornithology.] 
(Zool.)  A  sea  eagle,  e.'^p.  the  European  white- tailed  sea 
e;igle  (Haliieetiis  albieilla). 

Ern  (ern),  r.  i.  [Cf.  Erme.]  To  stir  with  strong  emo- 
tion ;  to  grieve;  to  mourn.  [Corrupted  into  yearn  in 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare.]     lObs.] 

Er'nest  (er'nest),  n.    See  Earnest.    [0&5.]    Chaucer. 

Er'nest-tul  (-ful),  a.  [See  Earnest,  a.]  Serious. 
\_Ohs.-]  Chancer. 

E-rode'  (e-rod'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eroded;  p.  pr. 
it  rb.  n.  Eroding.]  [L.  credere,  erosum  ;  e  out  -|-  ro~ 
dere  to  gnaw.  See  Rodent.]  To  eat  into  or  away  ;  to 
corrode  ;  as,  canker  erodes  the  flesh.  "  The  blood  .  .  . 
erodes  the  vessels."  Wiseman. 

The  smaller  charge  is  more  npt  to  .  .  .  erode  the  gun.  Am.  C;ic. 

E-rod'ed,  ;>.  p.  &  a.  1.  Eaten  away ;  gnawed ;  ir- 
regular, as  if  eaten  or  worn  away. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  edge  worn  away  so  as  to  be 
jagged  or  irregidarly  toothed. 

E-rod'ent  (-nifl,  ?>.  [L.  erodens,  -ejifis,  p.  pr.  of 
erodere.  Gee  Erode.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  eats 
away  extraneous  growths  ;  a  caustic. 

Er'O-gate  (er'5-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Erooated 
(-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Erooatino  (-ga'tlng).]     [L. 


ERRATIC 

erogatus,  p.  p.  of  crogarc ;  e  out  -f  rogare  to  ask.]  To 
lay  out,  aa  money  ;  to  deal  out ;  to  expend.     {Obs.\ 

Er'0-ga'Uon  (er'6-g3'«liCin),  n.  [L.  eTogutio.y  The 
act  of  giving  out  or  bestowing.     [0//*.]         Hir  T.  Elyoi. 

W  E'ros  (e'ros),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  t'pwc  love, 'Epw?  (per- 
Honilled)  Eros,  fr.  e-pa<70tt<.to  love.]  {Urtek  Myth.)  Love  ; 
the  god  of  love,  —  l^y  earhcr  writers  represented  as  one 
of  the  first  and  creative  gods,  by  later  writers  as  the  son 
of  Aphrodite,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  god  Cupid. 

E-roae'  («-robO,  a.     [L.  croms,  p.  p.      See  Erode.] 

1.  Irregular  or  uneven  as  if  eaten 
or  worn  away. 

2.  (Bot.)  Jagged  or  irregularly 
tootlio<l,  as  if  nibbled  out  or  gnawed. 
—  E-rose'ly,  adv. 

E-ro'slon  (f-ro'zhun"),  n.  [L.  cro. 
sio.  See  Erode.]  1.  The  act  or  op- 
eration of  eroding  or  eating  away. 

2.  Tlio  state  of  being  eaten  away ; 
corrosion  ;  canker.  Eroac  Leaf. 

E-ro'sive  (f-ro'sTv),  a.  That  erodes  or  gradually  eats 
away;  tending  to  erode  ;  corrosive.  Jlnmble 

E-ros'trate  (t-r5s'trSt),  a.  [Pref.  c-  out  -f  rostrateA 
(But.)  Without  a  beak. 

Er'0-teme  (er'o-tSm),  n.  [Gr.  ipunifxa  question.] 
A  mark  indicating  a  question  ;  a  note  of  interrogation. 

II  Er'0-tC'Sls  (^r'A-te'sIs),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  epu^mais  a 
questioning,  fr.  ipuirav  to  ask.]  (Bhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  strong  afHrmation,  often  a  Ktrong 
aflamiation  of  the  contrary,  is  implied  under  the  form  of 
an  earnest  interrogation,  as  in  the  following  lines  :  — 
Miitit  I  L'ivp  way  nnd  rr)oin  to  vour  rii^h  cholcr  ? 
ShiiU  I  he  Jrjt,'hted  wlicii  a.  iiiadnmn  Bture»  ?  Shak. 

E-ro{'ic  (e-rStOTk),    \a.   [Gt.  ipuriKO';:  cf.F.err/tique. 

E-rot'lc-al  (-I-kr/l),  f  See  Ek(w.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  passion  of  love  ;  treating  of  love  ;  amatory. 

E-rot'lc,  ri.     An  amorous  composition  or  poem. 

E-rot'i-clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  n.     Erotic  quality. 

Er'pe-tol'o-glst  (er'pf-tSl'fi-jtst),  n.    Herpetologist. 

Er'pe-tol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  erpetclogic.'^  (Zool.) 
Herpetulogj-. 

Err  (er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Erred  (erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Erring  (er'rTng  or  ?r'-  ;  277,  SO).]  [F.  errer^ 
L.  en-arc ;  akin  to  G.  irren,  OHG.  irran,  v.  t.,  irrSn, 
V.  i.,  OS.  irrien,  Sw.  irra,  Da.n.  irre.,  Goth,  airzjan  to 
lead  astray,  airzise  astray.]  1.  To  wander  ;  to  roam  ;  to 
stray.   [Archaic'\  "Why  wilt  thou  err  from  me'.' "   Keble 

Whntscemeth  to  you,  if  tlierc  were  teaman  an  hundred  nhet-p 
and  one  of  them  hath  erred.  Wyclij' {Mutt,  xviii.  Ji'). 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  true  course  ;  to  miss  the  thing 
aimed  at.     "  My  jealous  aim  might  err."  Shak. 

3.  To  miss  intellectual  truth  ;  to  fall  into  error  ;  to 
mistake  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to  be  mistaken. 

The  man  may  err  in  \\U  jud;,'inent  of  circumstances.  TiHoLvm. 

4.  To  deviate  morally  from  the  right  way  ;  to  go 
astray,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  do  wrong ;  to  sin. 

Do  they  not  err  that  deviee  evil  ?     I'rov.  xiv.  22. 

5.  To  offend,  as  by  erring.  Shah. 
Er'ra-ble  (er'ra-b'l),  «.     Liable  to  error ;  fallible. 
Er'ra-ble-ness,  v.    Liability  to  error.     Br.  II.  More. 
Er'ra-bund  (er'ra-bund),  a.      [L.  errabnndus.}     Er- 
ratic,    "/irrr/if/jj/iguesf^es. "                                   Sou  they. 

Er'ran-cy  (Sr'ran-sJ),  n.  [L.  errant ia.l  A  wander- 
ing i  state  of  being  in  error. 

Er'rand  (Sr'rffud),  n.  [OE.  erende,  erande,  message, 
business,  AS.  icrende,  lerend  ;  akin  to  OS.  arundi,  OHG. 
amnti,  Icel.  eyrendi,  orendi,  erendi,  Sw.  arendr,  Dan. 
asrende;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  earn  swift,  Icel.  orr,  and  to 
L.  oriri  to  rise,  E.  orient.'\  A  special  business  intrusted 
to  a  messenger;  something  to  be  told  or  done  by  one 
sent  somewhere  for  the  purpose  ;  often,  a  verbal  message ; 
a  commission;  as,  the  8er\'ant  was  sent  on  an  errand; 
to  do  an  errand.  Also,  one's  purpose  in  going  anywhere. 
I  have  a  secret  errand  to  tlice,  O  king.  JmJg.  jii.  19, 
I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  mine  errand.     Geii.  xxiv.  .13. 

Er'rant  (er'ront),  a.  [F.  errarit,  p.  pr.  fr.  OF.  errer 
to  travel,  LL.  iterare,  fr.  L.  iter  journey  ;  confused  some- 
what with  L.  errarc  to  err.  Bee  Etre,  and  cf.  Arrant, 
Itinerant.]  1.  "Wandering;  deviatmg  from  an  ap- 
pointed course,  or  from  a  direct  path  ;  roving. 

Seven  planets  or  erraitt  etars  in  the  lower  orbs  of  heaven. 

Sir  T.  Jirowne. 

2.  Notorious  ;  notoriously  bad  ;  downright ;  arrant. 

Would  make  nie  an  errant  fool.  £.  J'mson. 

3.  (En  g.  Law)  Journeying;  itinerant; — formerly  ap- 
plied to  judges  who  went  on  circuit  and  to  bailifls  at 
large.  Mozley  6:  W. 

Er'rant,  n.     One  who  wanders  about.    [Ohs.'\   Fuller. 
\\  Er-ran'tl-a  (er-rSn'sht-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  errare 
to  wander.     See  Err.]    (Zool.)  A  group  of  chretopod  an- 
nelids, including  those  that  are  not  confined  to  tubes. 
See  Ch-etopoda.     [Written  also  Errantes.'\ 

Er'rant-r7  (gr'rnnt-ryOt  "•     1-  A  wandering;  a  rov- 
ing ;  esp.,  a  roving  in  quest  of  adventures.  Addison. 
2.  The  employment  of  a  knight-errant.  Johnson. 
|i  Er-ra'ta  (er-ra'ta),  n.  pi.    [L.]    See  Eeeatum. 
Er-rat'lc  (er-rSt'Tk),  a.     [L.  erratirns,  it.  errare  to 
wander  :  cf.  F.  erratique.    See  Ef.r.]    1.  Having  no  cer- 
tain course ;  roving  about  without  a  fijced  destination  ; 
wandering  ;  moving  ;  —  lience,  applied  to  the  planets  as 
distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

The  earth  and  each  erratic  world.  Blaekmore. 

2.  Deviating  from  a  wise  or  the  common  course  in 
opinion  or  conduct ;  eccentric  ;  strange ;  queer ;  as,  er- 
ratic  conduct. 

3-  Irrecnilar;  changeable.  *'£'rrff/(V  fever."  Han-e^/. 
Erratic  blocks,  gravel,  etc.  (*?r/>/.').  masses  of  stone  wliich 
have  been  transported  from  their  original  resting  places 
by  the  agency  of  w:iter,  ice,  or  other  causes.  —Erratic  phe- 
nomena, the  phenomena  which  relate  to  transported  ma- 
terials on  the  earth's  surface. 
Er-rat'ic,  n.     1.  One  who  deviates  from  common  and 


Use,    uaite,   rude,   full,    fip,   am ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot  j    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   iak ;    then,   tUin ;    IWN  i    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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accepted  opinions ;  one  who  is  eccentric  or  perverse  in 
his  intellectual  character. 

■\Ve  Iiave  tnatas.  unscholarly,  foolish  persons.      J.  Ctjok. 

2.  A  rogue.     [^Ohs.']  Covkeram. 

3.  {Geol.)  Any  stone  or  material  that  has  been  borne 
away  from  its  original  site  by  natural  agencies;  esp.,  a 
large  block  or  fragment  of  rock ;  a  bowlder. 

^W^  lu  the  plural  the  term  is  applied  «;specially  to  the 
loose  gravel  and  stones  on  the  earth's  surface,  iucludiug 
what  is  called  -Irtft. 

Er-rat'ic-al  (er-rStT-kal),  a.  Erratic.  —  Er-rat'ic-al- 
ly,  '«/f.  —  Er-rat'ic-al-ness,  n- 

£r-ra'tion  (er-ra'shun),  7i.  [L.  erratio.  See  Ere.] 
A  wanderiug  ;  a  roving  about.     \_Obs.^  Cockeram. 

11  Er-ra'tum  (er-ra'tiim),  n. ;  pi.  Ekrata  (-ta).  [L., 
fr.  errare,  erralum,  to  wander,  err.  See  Ere.]  An  er- 
ror or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing. 

A  sincle  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  whole  pas- 
sage, (owper. 

Er'rhlne  (6r'rtn),  n.  [Gr.  eppivov ;  eV  in  +  p«,  pivo';, 
nose  :  cf.  F.  errhin.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  designed  to  be 
enuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus  ;  a 
sternutatory.  Coxc—a.  Causing  or  iucreasmg  secre- 
tion of  nasal  mucus. 

Er-ro'ne-OUS  (Sr-ro'ne-us),  a.  [L.  erroneus,  fr.  er- 
rare to  err.  See  Ere.]  1.  Wanderiug  ;  strajdng  ;  devia- 
ting from  the  right  course; — lience,  irregular;  unnatu- 
ral.    iObs.}     "j&rr(meo«5  circulation."  Arbuthnot. 

Stopped  nmch  of  the  a-roneovs  light,  which  otherwise  would 
have  (h^turbed  the  vision.  -Sn-  /.  Newton. 

2.  Misleading;  misled;  mistaking.     [Obs.'} 

An  ejroneous  conscience  commands  us  to  do  what  we  ou^ht  to 
omit.  Jer.  'iaylor. 

3.  Containing  error;  not  conformed  to  truth  or  jus- 
tice ;  incorrect ;  false  ;  mistaken ;  as,  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine ;  erroneous  opinion,  observation,  deduction,  view, 
etc.  — Er-ro'ne-0'as-ly,  "dv.  —  Er-ro^ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Er'ror  (Sr'rer),  7i.  [OF.  errory  errur,  F.  erreur,  L. 
error^  fr.  errare  to  err.  See  Err.]  1.  A  wandering ; 
a  roving  or  irregular  course.     iObs.'] 

The  r*st  of  his  journey,  his  error  by  sea.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  right  course  or 
standard  ;  irregularity  ;  irdstake  ;  inaccuracy  ;  something 
made  uTong  or  left  wrong  ;  as,  an  error  iu  writing  or  in 
printing ;  a  clerical  error. 

3.  A  departing  or  deviation  from  the  truth ;  falsity ; 
false  notion;  %\TOng  opinion;  mistake  ;  misapprehension. 

His  judgment  was  often  in  error,  though  his  candor  remained 
unimpaired.  liancrqft. 

4.  A  moral  offense  ;  violation  of  duty  ;  a  sin  or  trans- 
gression ;  iniquity  ;  fault.  Ps.  xix.  12. 

5.  {Math.)  The  difference  between  the  approximate 
result  and  the  true  result; — used  particularly  in  the 
rule  of  double  position. 

6.  {Mensuration)  {a)  The  difference  between  an  ob- 
served value  and  the  true  value  of  a  quantity.  (6)  The 
difference  between  the  observed  value  of  a  quantity  and 
that  which  is  taken  or  computed  to  be  the  true  value  ;  — 
sometimes  called  residual  error. 

7.  {Law)  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
record  in  matters  of  law  or  of  fact. 

8.  {Baseball)  A  fault  of  a  player  of  the  side  in  the 
field  which  results  in  failure  to  put  out  a  player  on  the 
other  side,  or  gives  him  an  unearned  base. 

Law  of  error,  or  Law  of  frequency  of  error  < Me7hsuraiion\ 
the  law  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  magni- 
tude of  an  error  and  the  frequency  with  which  tliat  error 
will  be  committed  iu  making  a  large  number  of  careful 
measurements  of  a  quantity.  —Probable  error.  iMrnsu- 
ration)  See  under  Probable.  —Writ  of  error  iLmr),  an 
original  writ,  which  lies  after  jud^iTiiiiit  in  an  action  at 
law,  iu  a  court  of  record,  to  correct  souit-  alleged  error  in 
the  proceedings,  or  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  court. 

Bouvier.    BuitHI. 
Syn.  — Mistake;  fault;  blunder;  failure;  fallacy;  de- 
lusion ;  hallucination ;  sin.    See  Blunder. 

Er'ror-ful  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  error  ;  wrong.  Foxe. 

Er'ror-ist*  n.  One  who  encourages  and  propagates 
error  ;  one  who  holds  to  error. 

Era  (ers),  n.  [F.,  fr,  L.  ervum  a  kind  of  pulse,  bitter 
vetch.]     {/Jol.)  The  bitter  vetch  {Ermni  Krvilia). 

Erse  Cer.s),  n.  [A  modification  of  Irish.,  OE.  Irishe.'] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
which  is  spoken  in  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  —  called, 
by  the  Highlanders,  Gaelic. 

Erse,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celtic  race  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  to  their  language. 
Ersh  I'erfeh),  n.     See  Arrish. 

Erst  (Prst),  ndt\  [Orig.  superlative  of  ere;  AS.ierest. 
See  Ere. J  ■lArckaic'\     1.  First.  Chaucer. 

2.  Previously;  before;  formerly;  heretofore.  Chaucer. 
Titynis.  with  whose  Btyk-  he  had  *■/>(  disclaimtd  all  nmbitinn 
to  march  W\*  pa^ttoral  pipe  .1.  If.  M'ltnl. 

At  erat,  at  first ;  at  the  beginning.  —  Now  at  erit.  at  this 
prffwnt  time.  fhmirrr. 

Erst'while'  (-hwOO,  adv.    Till  then  or  now  ;  hereto- 
fore ;  formerly.     [Archaic'] 
Er  n-bes'cence  (^r'iS-bSR'sens  ;  135),  1  n.    [L.  embcx- 
Er'u-bes'cen-cy  (-s^-aJ-),  I     cen/ia  :  cf.  F. 

irHbr.':rrnrr.]  The  act  of  becoming  red  ;  redness  of  tho 
bkin  or  8urfa<;e  of  anything;  a  bluMjiing. 

Er'a-bes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  rmhrsccns.,  p.  pr.  of  rrw- 
Ifscerc  to  grow  red ;  e  out  -\-  rubcscrrc.  See  Rubescent.] 
Red,  or  rcddiwh  ;  blnsliing.  Johnson. 

Er'U-bes'clte  (-sit),  n.     {Min.)  Sop  Borntpe. 
II  E-ru'oa  (£-nj'h&),  n.  ;  pi.  Kruc«  (-m).    [  L. .  a  cater- 
pillar,  also,  a  sort  of   colewort.]      {Zo'ol.)   An  insect  in 
thf.  larval  utatc  ;  a  caterpillar  ;  a  larva. 

E-ra'ciC  (f-ni'stk),  «.  (Chrm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  a  genuH  of  cniciferouH  MeditfTranean  herbs 
{Krura  or  flra.ijrira) ;  an,  rruric  acid,  a  fatty  arid  resem- 
bling oleic  acid,  and  fotmd  In  colza  oil,  mustard  oil,  etc, 

E-ni'cl-Iormf-«T-forifi),'/.  [ICruca  4-  -form.']  {ZoU.) 
Having  tho  form  of  a  caterpillar  ;  — said  of  inBect  larva-. 
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E-rnct'  (e-Hikt'),  E-mc'tate  (e-rtik'tat),  v.  t.     [L. 

eructare  ;  e  out  ~r  ruciure,  to  belch  :  cf.  F.  eructer.']  To 
eject,  as  wind,  from  the  stomach  ;  to  belch.  [ A'.]  Howell. 

Er'UC-ta''tlon  CSruk-ta'ahun  or  e'riik-),  n.  "[L.  eruc- 
tatio:  cf.  F.  tructaiwn.]  1.  The  act  of  belching  wind 
from  the  stomach  ;  a  belch. 

2.  A  violent  belching  out  or  emitting,  as  of  gaseous 
or  other  matter  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  geyser,  etc. 

E-ru'di-ate  (e-ru'di-at),  v.  t.  [L.  erudire.'^  To  in- 
struct; to  educate  ;  to  teach.     lObs.'j 

The  skillful  uoddtss  there  enidiates  these 

III  uil  she  did.  Fanshawe. 

Er^U-dlte  (er'ii-dit ;  135),  a.  [L.  erudiius.,  p.  p.  of  eru- 
dire  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  polish,  instruct ;  e  out  -j- 
rudi£  rude  ;  cf.  F.  erudit.  See  RunE.]  Characterized  by 
extensive  reading  or  knowledge ;  well  instructed ;  learned. 
•••  A  most  erudite  prince."     8ir  T.  More.    "  Erudite  .  .  . 

theology."'  /.  Ja^or.  —  Er'u-ditely,  of^c.  —  Er'u- 
dite  ness,  ''. 

Er  U-di'tion  (-dish'un),  7i.  [L.  cruditio:  cf.  F.  eru- 
ddion.}  The  act  of  instructing  ;  the  result  of  thorough 
instruction  ;  the  state  of  being  erudite  or  learned  ;  the 
acquisitions  gained  by  extensive  reading  or  study ;  par- 
ticularly, learning  in  literature  or  criticism,  as  distinct 
from  the  sciences ;  scholarship. 

The  management  of  a  young  lady'w  i)erson  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, but  the  eriulition  of  her  miud  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded, i^teele. 

The  gay  young  gentleman  whose  erudition  sat  so  easily  upon 
him.  Macaulay. 

Syn.— Literature;  learning.    See  Literature. 

Er'U-gate  (6r'u-gtit),  a.  [L.  erugatus,  p.  p.  of  ervgare 
to  smooth;  e  out  -f  ruga  WTinkle.]  Freed  from  wrin- 
kles ;  smooth. 

tru'gi-nous  (e-ni'jT-niis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enigineux.  See 
^RUGINOUS.]  Partakiug  of  the  substance  or  nature  of 
copper,  or  of  the  rust  of  copper  ;  resembling  the  rust  of 
copper  or  verdigris ;   aerugiuous. 

E-rum'pent  (e-rtim'pfnt),  a.  [L.  ervmpens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  eru7npei-e.]  {Bof.)  Breaking  out ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain fungi  which  burst  through  the  texture  of  leaves. 

E-rupt'  (e-rupt'j,  V.  t.  [See  Eruption.]  To  cause  to 
bur.st  fortli ;  to  eject ;  as,  to  ervpt  lava.  Huiley. 

E-mp'tion  (e-rup'shun),  n.  [L.  eruptio,  fr.  eriimpere, 
erupfum,  to  break  out;  e  out  +  ntniptre  to  break:  cf. 
F.  eruption.  See  Rupture.]  1.  The  act  of  breaking  out 
or  bursting  forth;  as:  {a)  A  violent  throwing  out  of 
flames,  lava,  etc.,  as  from  a  volcano  or  a  fissure  in  the 
earth's  crust,  {b)  A  sudden  and  overw  helming  hostile 
movement  of  armed  men  from  one  country  to  another. 
Milton,     (c)  A  violent  commotion. 


All  Paris  wuB  quiet  . 
day's  eruptiun. 


.  to  gather  fresh  strength  for  the  next 
W.  Irving. 


2.  That  which  bursts  forth. 

3.  A  violent  exclamation  ;  ejaculation. 

He  would  .  .  .  break  out  into  bitter  and  passionate  fMm^ion.''. 

.Sir  n.   Woftuu. 

4.  (Med.)  The  breaking  out  of  pimples,  or  an  efflores- 
cence, as  in  measles,  scarlatina,  etc. 

E-rup'tlon-al  (-ol),  n.    Eruptive.  IM.]  J?.  A.  Proctor. 
E-nip'tlve  (-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  eruptij'.]     1.  Breaking 
out  or  bursting  forth. 

The  Midden  glance 
Appears  far  south  crtiptive  through  the  cloud.  Thomson. 

2.  {Med.)  Attended  with  eruption  or  efflorescence,  or 
producing  it ;  as,  an  eruptive  fever. 

3.  {Geol.)  Produced  by  eruption;  as,  eruptive  rocks, 
such  as  the  igneous  or  volcanic. 

E-rup'tive,  n.  {Geol.)  An  eruptive  rock. 
II  E-ryn'gi-um  (e-riu'jT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ripvyyiovt 
dim.  of  TJpvyyos  ervmgo ;  cf.  L.  eryngion,  eri/nge.]  (Bat.) 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  somewhat  like  thistles 
in  appearance.  Enmgiunt  viaritiinuiny  or  sea  holly,  has 
been  highly  esteemed  "as  an  aphrodisiac,  the  roots  being 
formerly  candied. 

E-ryn'go  (e-rTn'go),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngium. 

Er'y-sip'e-las  (gr-'T-sTp'e-lns),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e'pvTi- 
TTcAas  ;  ipvOaoq  red  +  ireAAa  Idde,  skin.  See  Red,  and 
Pell,  n.]  {Med.)  St.  Anthony's  fire;  a  febrile  disease 
accompanied  with  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which,  starting  usually  from  a  single  point,  spreads  grad- 
ually over  its  surface.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  conta- 
gious, and  often  occurs  epidemically. 

Er''y-sI-pel'a-tOld  (-sT-pSl'a-toid),  a.  [Gr.  epuo-tVeAa? 
ervF:ipel:is   J-  -nid.']     Resembling  erysipelas. 

Er  y-si-peVa-tous  (-tus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enjsipelaiexix.'] 
Ri-^eijilfliiiL,'  erysi[n-las,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Er'y-slp'e-lous  f-sTp'c-liifi),  a.     Erysipelatous. 

II  Er'y-the'ma  (er'T-the'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^pv- 
6r)[j.a,  fr.  epvOaivea'  to  redden,  fr.  epuflpoc  red.]  {Med.) 
A  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  a  diffused  inflammation 
forms  rose-colored  jmtches  of  variable  size. 

Er'y-the-mat'lC  (-the-mSt'Tk).  n.  [Cf.  F.  erythl-mn- 
(iqne.^  (Mfil.)  Characterized  by.  or  causing,  a  morbid 
redncf^s  f<i  the  skin  ;  relating  to  erythema. 

Er^y-them'a-tous  (Sr'T-them'u-tus),  a.  {Med.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  causing,  erythema. 

Er'^y-tJire'an.  Er  y-thrse'an  fer'T-thre'fln).  a.  [L.  rry- 
thrnriis  ;  Gr.  fpufipiio?,  fr.  ipv9p6^  red.]  Red  in  color. 
"  The  rriithrrini  main."  Milton. 

E-ryth'rlc  {t^-rTtli'rTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  reMembling,  orythrin. 

E-rytli'rln,  E-ryth'rlne  (e-rith'rln).  n.  [Gr.  epv6p6<; 
red.]  1.  {Chrin.)  A  colorless  crystalline  substance, 
CjoHa^O,,,,  extracted  from  certiin  lichens,  as  the  various 
species  of  Borrlln.  It  is  a  derivative  of  orsellinic  acid. 
So  called  because  of  crertain  red  compounds  derived  from 
it.     Called  aluo  erythric  acid. 

2.  {Min.)  See  Ervtiirite,  2. 

11  Er'y-thrl'na  (er'T-thri'mV).  n,     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ipv9p6<: 

red.]     {Hot.)  A  genus  of  legnminouH  plants  growing  in 

I  the  tropics  ;  coral  tree  ;  —  so  called  from  its  red  flowers. 
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E-rytll'rlsm  (e-rlth'rlz'm),  7i.  [Gr.  ipvBpo^  red:  cf. 
F.  erythrisme.]  {Zobl.)  A  condition  of  excessive  redness. 
See  Erythkocheuism. 

E-ryth'rltO  (-rit),  n.  [Gr.  ipvep6<:  red.]  1.  {Chem.) 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  C^Ho.COH)^,  of  a  sweet, 
cooling  taste,  extracted  from  certain  lichens,  and  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  eryfhrin  ;  —  called  also  eiythrol, 
eryth7-oglucin,  erythromannife,  pneudorrin.,  cobalt  bloom., 
and  under  the  name  phycite  obtained  from  the  alga  Pro- 
tococcus  vulgaris.  It  is  a  tetrabaaic  alcohol,  correspond- 
ing to  glycol  and  glycerin. 

2.  {Mi7i.)  A  rose-red  mineral, crystallized  and  earthy, 
a  hydrous  arseniate  of  cobalt,  known  also  as  cobalt 
bloo7n  ;  —  called  also  erythriii  or  erythrine. 

E-ryth'ro-chro'lc  (-rG-kro'Ik),  a.    {Zobl.)  Having,  or 

subject  to,  erythrochroism. 

E-ryth'ro-chro-ism  (o-rTth'r6-kru-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr. 
ipv&poi  red  -|-  xpoa  color.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  unusual  redness, 
esp.  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  or  hair  of  mammals,  inde- 
pendently of  age,  sex,  or  season. 

E-rythTo-dex'trln  (-d^ks'trin),  n.  [Gr.  epvBpo^  red 
-f-  E.  dextrin.^  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  dextrin  which  givea 
a  red  color  with  iodine.     See  Dextrin. 

E-rytll'rO-gen  (-jen),  n.  [Gr.  epvBpo'i  red  -f-  -ff^n} 
{Chem.)  {a)  Carbon  disulphide  ;  —  so  called  from  cer- 
tain red  compounds  which  it  produces  in  combination 
with  other  substances.  (6)  A  substance  reddened  by 
acids,  which  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  flowers, 
(c)  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  diseased  bile, 
which  becomes  blood-red  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acici 
or  ammonia. 

E-ryth^ro-gran'u-lose  (-grSn'ij-los),  n.  [Gr.  fpvBpo^ 
red  -j-  E.  gruhulose.]  {Physiol.  Chevi.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Briicke  to  a  substance  present  in  small  amount 
in  starcli  grannies,  colored  red  by  iodine. 

Er'y-tlU'Old  (6r'T-throid),  a.  [Gr.  epv9p6<;  red  -f  -oid:. 
cf.  Gr.  cpu0poei6»J5.]  Of  a  red  color;  reddish;  as,  the 
erythroid  tunic  (the  cremaeter  muscle). 

Er'y-throle-lc  (Srl-throle-Tk),  n.  [Gr.  epv6p6<;  red 
-\-  L.  oleum  oil.]  {Chem.)  Having  a  red  color  and  oily 
appearance  ;  —  applied  to  a  purple  semifluid  substance- 
said  to  be  obtained  from  archil. 

Er'y-throle-ln  (-le-Tn),  n.  [See  Ertthroleic.} 
{Chem.)  A  red  substance  obtained  from  litmus. 

E-rytU'ro-Ut'min  (e-rTth'rft-lTt'mTn),  71.  [Gr.  ipySpo? 
red  +  E.  litmt/s.^     {Chein,)  Erythrolein. 

II  Er'y-thro'ni-um  (?r'T-thro'nI-am),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  tpv&poi'ioi'  a  kind  of  jilant,  fr.  €pvBp6<;  red.]  {Chem.y 
A  name  originally  given  (from  its  red  acid)  to  the  metal 
vanadium.     [PA 

E-ryth'ro-pWe'ine  (e-rTth/ro-fieTn  or  -en  ;  104),  n. 
{Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  extracted  from 
sassy  b.irk  {Eri/throphleum   Guineeyise). 

E-'ryth'ro-phyll  (e-rTth'ro-fTI),  Er'y-thropli'yl-Un. 
(6r'i-thr5f'Tl-lTn  or  -thro-fTl'-),  n.  [Gr.  ipvep6<;  red  + 
4>vX\ov  leaf.]  {Physiol.  Bot.)  The  red  coloring  mat- 
ter of  leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in  distinction  from 
chlorophyll. 

E-rirth'ro-sln  (e-rith'rft-sTn),  n.  [Gr.  ipvBpo?  red.] 
{Cheiit.)  {a)  A  red  substance  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  tyrosin.  {b)  A  red  dyestutt*  obtained  from  fluorescein, 
by  the  action  of  iodine. 

11  Er'y-thrOX'y-lon  (5r'T-thr5ksrE-lSn),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  ipv$p6<;  red  -j-  ^eAoe  wood.  So  named  from  the  red 
wood  of  some  species.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  Flax  family,  growing  in  tropical  coim- 
tries.     E.  Coca  is  the  source  of  cocaine.     See  CocA. 

tnrth'ro-zyme  (e-rTth'ro-zTm  or  -zim),  h.  [Gr. 
€pv6p6<;  red  +  ^vixij  leaven.]  {PltysioL  Chem.)  A  fer- 
ment extracted  from  madder  root,  possessing  the  power 
of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar. 

Es'ca-lade'  (gs'ka-lad'),  »-  [F.,  Sp.  escalada  (cf.  It. 
scalata)y  It.  Sp.  escnlar  to  scale,  LL.  scahtre,  fr.  L.  scala 
ladder.  See  Scale,  v.  t.]  {Mil.)  A  furious  attack  made 
by  troops  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used 
to  pass  a  ditch  or  mount  a  rampart. 

Sin  enters,  not  by  cscidadi-,  but  by  cunning  or  trenchory. 

}iuck»tingter. 

Es'ca-lade^  v.  t.    [in\p.  &  p.  p.  Escaladed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  71.  EscAL.^Bisa.]    {3fil.)  To  mount  and  pass  or  enter 
by  uieauH  of  ladders ;  to  scale  ;  as,  to  escalade  a  wall. 
"Es-cal'lop  (es-kol'lup),  7t.     See  Escalop. 

Es-calloped  (-lupt),  a.    See  Escaloped. 

Es-cal'op  (es-k51'up;  'JT7),  n.  [OF.  escalope  fhell,- 
F.    esndupe  a  sort    of    cut   of    meat.      See    Scallop.)* 

1.  {ZoOl.)  A  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Pecten.  See 
Scallop. 

2.  A  regular,  curving  indenture  in  the  margin  of  any- 
thing.  See  Scallop.   "  So  many  jags  or  f.(m/o;)5."  J?«y. 

3.  {a)  The  figure  or  shell  of  an  escalop,  considered  aa 
a  sign  that  the  bearer  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Hence  :  {b)  {}Ier.)  A  bearing  or  a  charge 
consisting  of  an  escalop  shell. 

Es-cal'oped  (-npt),  a.  1.  Cut  or  marked  in  the  form 
of  an  escalop  ;  scalloped. 

2.  {J/cr.)  Covered  with  a  pattern' 
resembling  a  series  of  escalo]i  shells, 
each  of  which  issues  from  between  twn 
otliers.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  sur- 
face covered  with  scales. 

EBcaloped  oysters  {Cookc7-y).  See  under 
Scalloped. 

Es-camnai-o  (Ps-kSml^T-o),  n.   [LL. 

excnmbinm,  CTcnmbinnt.    Sen  ExcAMD.l 

{Evj.  Law)  A  license  formerly  required 

for  tho  making  over  a  bill  of  exchange  to  another  over 

sea.  Cowell. 

Es-cap'a-ble  (Ps-kap'A-b'l),  a     Avoidable. 

Es'ca-pade'  (os/ka-piid'),  "■  [F-.  fr.  Sp.  e.^capndn  es- 
cape-, fr.  csrajKir  to  escape  ;  orF.,  fr.  It.  srapp'dn  escape, 
escapade,  fr.  iSC(/7);>arr  to  escape.  See  EscArE."]  1.  Tho' 
fling  of  a  horse,  or  ordinary  kicking  back  of  bis  heels  ;. 
a  gambol. 
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2.  Act  by  which  one  broaka  loose  from  the  rules  of 
proprifty  or  pood  seiisH  ;  a  freak  ;  a  prank.  Ctirfyle. 

ES'Cape'  (S»-kap'),  v.  t.  [hup.  A:  p.  p.  Kscaped 
(-kapf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Escai'Ing.]  [OE.  escapejij  es- 
*-/ni]i'-n,  OF.  cscaper,  eschajifr,  F.  fchiip])n\  fr.  LL.  ex 
ai}ipa  out  of  one's  cape  or  cloak ;  hunce,  to  slip  out  of 
oih^'m  cape  and  escapo.    See  '6i\  Cape,  and  cf.  Scape,  ik'] 

1.  To  rtee  from  and  avoid  ;  to  be  saved  or  exempt  from  ; 
to  shun  ;  to  obtain  security  from  ;  aa,  to  escape  danger. 
*'  Sailora  that  escaped  the  wreck."  tShak. 

2.  To  avoid  the  notice  of ;  to  pass  unobserved  by  ;  to 
evade  ;  as,  tlie  fact  escnj^ed  our  attention. 

Tlit'y  escapeii  the  MOiircli  of  tlic  enemy.       Ludloir 
Es-cape',  v.  i.     1.  To  rieo,  and  become  secure  from 
■danger ;  —  often  followed  by  from  or  out  of. 

Haste,  for  tliy  lif«  fscnii'-,  nor  luitk  bLliind  !       Ktbh. 

2.  To  Ret  clear  from  danger  or  evil  of  any  form ;  to 
be  passed  without  hann. 

Sucli  heretics  .  .  .  woiiM  have  been  thought  fortunate,  if 
-they  tsrit]KAt  with  lile.  Macaiilaij. 

3.  To  get  free  from  tliat  which  confines  or  liolds  ;  — 
need  of  persons  or  things  ;  as,  to  esaipr  from  prison, 
from  arreMt,  or  from  slavery  ;  gas  esc<ipes  from  the  pipes ; 
electricity  escapes  from  its  conductors. 

To  esciijjv  out  of  tlu'HO  meshea.  TJtackeray. 

Es-cape',  n.     1.  The  act  of  fleeing  from  danger,  of 
evading  harm,  or  of  avoiding  notice ;  deliverance  from 
injury  or  any  evil ;  fliglit ;  as,  an  escape  in  battle  ;  a  nar- 
row escape  ;  also,  the  means  of  escape  ;  as,  a  fire  escape. 
1  would  liasten  my  encajic  from  tlie  windy  storm.    Fs.  Iv.  S. 

2.  Tliat  which  escapes  attention  or  restraint ;  a  mis- 
take ;  an  oversight ;  also,  transgression.     [Obs.'] 

I  Bhould  Jiave  bcun  more  accurate,  and  corrected  all  those 
former  escapes.  Hiiilon. 

3.  A  sally.     "Thousand  escapes  of  wit."  Shak. 

4.  (Lnif)  Tlie  \inlawful  permission,  by  a  jailer  or  other 
tustodian,  of  a  prisoner's  departure  from  custody. 

S^^  Escape  is  terliniiMJIy  distinpuisliable  from  prison 
"breach,  whicii  is  the  unhiufiil  di-iMiture  of  the  prisoner 
from  custody,  esci  1 1  If  bi-inK  tin'  permission  of  tins  depar- 
ture by  the  custodian,  eitlier  by  connivance  or  negligence. 
The  term  escape,  however,  is  applied  by  some  of  tlie  old 
authorities  to  a  departure  from  custody  by  atrataeem,  or 
without  force.  Wharton. 

5.  (Arch.)  An  npophyge. 

6.  Leakage  or  outflow,  as  of  steam  or  a  liquid, 

7.  {Elec.)  Leakage  or  loss  of  currents  from  tlie  con- 
ducting wires,  caused  by  defective  insulation. 

Escape  pipe  { Steam-  Boilers),  a  pipe  for  carrying  away 
Gteam  tliat  escapes  through  a  safety  valve.  —  Escape  valve 
'  Steam.  Eiifiiiie),  a  relief  valve  ;  u  safety  valve.  See  under 
(Relief,  and  Safety.  —  Eecape  wheel  (Jlorol.},  the  wheel 
of  an  escapement. 

£s-cape'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ec/iappement.  See 
Escape.]     1.  The  act  of  escaping  ;  escape,     [i?.] 

2.  Way  of  escape  ;  vent.     [Ti".] 

An  cscaiiement  for  youthful  high  spirits.      G.  Eliot. 

3.  The  contrivance  in  a  timepiece  which  comiects  the 
train  of  wheel  work  with  the  pfudulum  or  balance,  giv- 
ing to  the  latter  tlie  iuipulsf  lt_\  wliirJi  it  is  kept  in  vibra- 
tion ;  —  80  called  because  it  alluw.s  a  tooth  to  escape  from 
a  pallet  at  each  vibration. 

{[[^^  Escapements  are  of  several  kinds,  as  the  vertical, 
or  verfje,  or  rioini,  escapement,  tormerly  used  in  watches, 
in  whicli  two 
pallets  on  the 
balance  arbor 
engage  with  a 
«rown  wheel ; 
the  anchor  es- 
capement, in 
which  an  an- 
chor-shaped 
piece  carries 
the  pallets  ;  — 
used  ni  common  clocks  (both  are  called  recoil  escape- 
ments, from  the  recoil  of  the  escape  wheel  at  each  vibra^ 
tion) ;  the  ci/linder  escapement,  having  an  open-sided  hol- 
low cylinder  on  the  balance  arbor  to  control  the  escape 
wheel;  the  duplex  psca}>evient,  having  two  sets  of  teeth 
on  the  wheel ;  the  lever  eticajiement,  which  is  a  kind  of 
detavl'fd '  .u-z/jiriiient,  because  the  pallets  are  on  a  lever  so 
arrant;ed  that  the  balance  whicli  vibrates  it  is  detached 
during  thf  greater  pai't  of  its  vibration  and  thus  swings 
more  freely;  the  detent  rsmpnneii/.  used  in  chronome- 
ters; the  remon/oir  escaprn<evf,  in  whii-h  the  escape 
wheel  IS  driven  by  an  intlcpendi-Ht  spring  or  weight 
woimd  up  at  intervals  bv  tlie  chxk  train, —sometimes 
used  in  astronomical  clocks.  When  the  shape  of  an  es- 
cape-wheel tooth  is  such  that  it  falls  dead  on  the  pallet 
without  recoil,  it  forms  a  deadbeat  escapement. 

Es-cap'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  escapes. 

Es-car'bUU-cle  (es-kar'bun-k'l),  jj.  [OF  escarhun- 
ele.  F.  esrarhoucle.']    {Her.)  See  Carbuncle,  3. 

Es-cai'ga-tOire'  {-ga-twar'),  n.  [F.  escargotiere,  fr. 
escargot  snail.]     A  nursery  of  snails.     [Obs.']      Addison. 

Es-carp'  (63-karp'),  ».  [F.  escarpe  (cf.  Sp.  cscarpa. 
It.  scurpHi),  fr.  escarper  to  cut  steep,  cut  to  a  slope,  prob. 
of  Gennan  origin:  cf.  G.  seharf  shurip,  E.  .<!harp,  or  perh. 
jscrape.]  (Fort.)  The  side  of  the  ditch  next  tlie  parapet ; 
—  same  as  scarpy  and  opposed  to  counterscarp. 

Es-carp',  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p,  escarped  (-karpf)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EscAnPiNO.]  (Mil.)  To  make  into,  or  fur- 
nish  with,  a  .^teep  slope,  like  that  of  a  scarp.      Carleton. 

Es-carp'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  F,  escarpement.]  A 
fiteep  de.seL'nt  nr  declivity  ;  steep  face  or  edge  of  a  ridge ; 
^ound  about  a  fortified  place,  cut  away  nearly  verti- 
cally to  prevent  hostile  approach.     See  Scarp. 

-es'cent  (-Ss'sent).  [From  the  ending  -escens,  -entis, 
of  the  p.  pr.  of  inchoative  verbs  in  Latin.]  A  suflflx 
signifying  beginning},  beginninf^  to  be  ;  as,  adole^ceni, 
^Servescent,  etc. 

Esch'a-lot'  (esh'a-15t').  ".     {Bot.)  See  Shallot. 

EB'char  (5s'kar),  v.  [L.  ^.«c/mrff,  Gr.  eo^apa  :  cf.  F. 
escharc.     See   Scar.]     (Med.)  A   dry   slough,  crust,  or 
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scab,  wliich  separatea  from  the  healthy  part  of  thfi  body, 
as  that  produei-d  by  a  burn,  or  the  aiipiiialinn  of  raustics. 

Es'char  (»Wker),  71.  [Ir.]  (Geul.)  In  Ireland,  one  of 
i\\f  continuous  nmundH  or  ridges  of  gravelly  and  sandy 
ririft  whirli  extend  for  many  miles  ovt^r  the  surface  of 
tlio  country.  Similar  ridges  m  Scotland  are  called  ktimcs 
or  kams.     (Written  also  eskar  and  esker.'j 

llEs'cha-ra  (osOtii-rA),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<r\apa  a 
grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  llryozoa 
which  produce  delicate  corals,  often  incrusting  liko 
liihiMis,  but  sometimes  branched. 

Es'cha-rlne  (-rin),  </.  (ZoUl.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  genus  I';.ichara,  or  family  Esiharidu:. 

Es'Cha-rOt'lC  (-r5t'Ik),  (/.  [Gr.  eVxapioTtKO?,  fr.  iaxapa 
an  eschar  :  cf.  F.  esvharotiquc.'^  (Med.)  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  form  an  eschar  ;  |)roilucnig  a  scar ;  caustic. 

Es'cha-rot'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  which  produces 
an  eschar  ;  a  caustic,  esp.  a  mild  caustic. 

Es^cha-to-log'lc-al  ((^s'kit-tu-15j'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  last  or  hnal  tbini;s. 

Es'Cha-tol'O-gy  (-tol'6-jj),  n.  [Gr.  ia-x'^ro':  the  fur- 
thest, last  +  -lo(jy,']  The  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final 
tlnngs,  as  death,  judgment,  and  the  events  therewith 
connected. 

Es-Chaunge'  (es-dianj'),  7i.     Exchange.     \_Obs.'] 

Es-Cheat'  (es-ehet'),'  V.  [OE.  escheif,  eseheyte,  an  es- 
clieat,  fr.  OF.  escheit,  escheoif,  escheeile,  escheoiie,  fr. 
escheoir  (F,  echoir)  to  fall  to,  fall  to  the  lot  of;  pref. 
eS'  (L.  ex)  -\-  cheoir,  F.  e/io/r,  to  fall,  fr.  L.  caderc.  See 
Chance,  and  cf.  Cheat.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  (Feud.  &  Eng. 
Laic)  The  falling  back  or  reversion  of  lands,  by  some 
casu.alty  or  accident,  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  tenant, 
which  may  happen  by  bis  dying  without  heirs,  and  for- 
merly might  happen  by  corruption  of  blood,  that  is,  by 
reason  of  a  felony  or  attainder.     Tomlins.     Blnckstone. 

(b)  ( U.  S.  Iaiw)  The  reverting  of  real  property  to  the 
State,  as  original  and  ultimate  proprietor,  by  reason  of  a 
failure  of  persons  legally  entitled  to  bold  the  same. 

d^^  A  distinction  is  carefully  made,  by  ;5iigliMli  writers, 
between  esrheat  to  the  lord  of  the  jee  and  fuririturr  ti>  the 
cruivn.    But  in  this  country,  where  the  State  holds  tlie 

glace  of  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  and  is  entitled  to  take  alike 
y  escheat  and  by  forfeiture,  this  distinction  is  not  essen- 
tial. Tomlins.    Kent. 

(c)  a  writ,  now  abolished,  to  recover  escheats  from  the 
person  in  possession.  Blackstojie. 

2.  Lands  which  fall  to  the  lord  or  the  State  by  escheat. 

3.  That  wliich  falls  to  one  ;  a  reversion  or  return. 

To  inakf  me  great  by  others"  loss  is  bad  esr/uat.  Spoiser. 
Es-cheat't  v.  i.  ^iinp.  &  p.  p.  EscheateT'  ;  7;.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Escheating.]  (Law)  To  revert,  or  become  for- 
feited, to  the  lord,  the  crown,  or  the  State,  as  lands  by 
the  failure  of  persons  entitled  to  hold  the  same,  or  by 
forfeiture. 

C^T*  In  tliis  country  it  is  the  general  rule  that  when 
the  title  to  land  fails  by  flefect  of  heirs  or  devisees,  it 
necessarily  escheats  ti'  thr  State;  but  fnjteiture  nt  es- 
tate for  crime  is  hanllv  known  in  tliis  e<.iitnti\',  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood  is  iniiverhally  abolished.    Ec/i'f.  J'.unrifr. 

Es-Cheat',  v.  t.     (Law)  To  forfeit.  Bp,  Ball. 

Es-cheat'a-bleC-a-b'l),  «.  Liable  to  escheat. 

ES'CheaVage  (-Sj ;  4S),  71.  The  right  of  succeeding  to 
an  escheat.  Sherivood. 

Es-cheat'or  (-er),  n.  (Law)  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  observe  wliat  escheats  have  taken  place,  and  to 
take  charge  of  them.  Burrill. 

Es'che-vin  (e.s'ehe-vTn),  n.  [OF.  eschevin,  a  sort  of 
magistrate,  alderman,  F.  echevin.']  Tlie  alderman  or 
chief  othcer  of  an  ancient  guild.     [Obs.'] 

Es-chew'  (es-chii'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &:  p.  p.  Eschewed 
(-child');  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  ?!.  Eschewing.]  [OF.  €schever,es- 
chirer,  eskive?;  F.  esguirer,  fr.  OHG.  sci//hen,G.  sehenen  ; 
akin  to  E.  shy.  See  Shy,  a.]  1.  To  shun;  to  avoid,  as 
something  wrong,  or  from  a  feeliug  of  distaste  ;  to  keep 
one's  self  clear  of. 

They  must  not  only  eschew  evil,  but  do  good.  Bji.  Bevcridge. 

2.  To  escape  from  ;  to  avoid.     [Obs.] 

IIl'  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  cuclieir.       Sandys. 

Es-Chew'er  (-er),  71.     One  who  eschews. 

Es-chew'ment(-mnit),H.  The  act  of  eschewing.    [7?.] 

[|  Esch-schcltz'i-a  (6sh-shoIts'T-a),  71.  [NL.  Named 
after  Dr.  E.srlisr/ivlt::,  a  Gennan  botanist.]  (Eof.)  A  ge- 
nus of  papaveraceous  ]>lants,  found  in  Cahfornia  and 
upon  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  some  species  of 
which  produce  beautiful  yellow,  orange,  rose-colored,  or 
white  flowers  ;  the  California  poppy. 

Es'chy-nite  (Ss'kT-nIt),  n.  [Gr.  altrxvvq  shame.] 
(Min.)  A  rare  mineral,  containing  chiefly  niobium,  tita- 
nium, thorium,  and  cerium.  It  was  so  called  by  Berze- 
lius  on  account  of  the  inability  of  chemical  science,  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  separate  some  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

Es-coch'eon  (es-knchTm),  V.    Escutcheon.     [Obs.] 

Es'co-pet',  [I  Es'co-pette'  (es'ko-pef),  n.  [Sji.  esco- 
peta,  F.  escopefte.]     A  kind  of  firearm  ;  a  carbine. 

II  Es-CO'ri-al  (Ss-ko'rT-^/l),  71.     [Sp.]     See  Escurial. 

Es'COIt  (es'kSrt),  n.  [F.  escorte.  It.  scorta  a  guard  or 
guide,  fr.  scorgere  to  perceive,  discern,  lead,  fr.  L.  ex  out, 
quite  +  corrigere  to  correct,  set  right.     See  Correct.] 

1.  A  body  of  armed  men  to  attend  a  person  of  distinction 
for  the  sake  of  affording  safety  when  on  a  journey  ;  one 
■who  conducts  some  one  as  an  attendant ;  a  guard,  as  of 
prisoners  on  a  march  ;  also,  a  body  of  persons,  attending 
as  a  mark  of  respect  or  honor  ;  —  applied  to  movements 
on  land,  as  cmivog  is  to  movements  at  sea. 

The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary  rate.    Jiurlv. 

2.  Protection,  care,  or  safeguard  on  a  journey  or  ex- 
cursion ;  as,  to  travel  under  the  escort  of  a  friend. 

Es-COrt'  (es-k3rt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Escorted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Escorting.]  [Cf.  F.  rscorter.  It.  scortare. 
See  Escort,  7;..]  To  attend  with  a  view  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect ;  to  accompany  as  safeguard ;  to  give  honorable  or 


ceremonious  attendance  to;— used  enp.  with  reference 

to  jonrneyH  or  excursions  on  lanrl ;  as,  to  escort  a  public 

functionarj',  or  a  lady  ;  to  escort  a  baggage  wagon. 

Syn.— To  accompany  ;  attend.    See  Accompany.  ' 

Es-COr  f5s-k5t'),  n.     [OF.]     See  Scot,  a  tax.     [Ohs.] 

Es-COt',  V.  t.     To  pay  the  reckoning  for  ;  to  supitort ; 

to  maintain.      [Otis.]  Sftak. 

I  Es'couade'  (iitCkwAd'),  n.    [F.]    See  Squad. 

Ea-COUtMe.-*-kout'),  71.    See  Scout.    [Obs.]  JIaimard. 

Escribed'  (Ss-kribd'),  a.  [L.  e  out,  out  of  -\-  ncribere 
to  write.  I  Drawn  outside  of ; — used  to  designate  a  cir- 
ch-  tliat  touches  one  of  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle,  and 
alHo  the  other  two  hides  produced, 

Es'Cripl  (es'krTpt),  7t.     [OF.]     A  writing.     [Obit.] 

Es'cri-tolre'  (6s'krT-twar'),  7/.  [OF.  escritoire,  K.  icri- 
toin ,  LL.  scriptorium^  fr.  L.  .icrijtforius  Ijelonging  to 
writing,  fr.  seriberr  to  write.  See  Sckipt,  and  cf,  ScRU- 
TOIRE.]  A  piece  of  furniture  used  as  a  writing  table, 
commonly  with  drawers,  pigeonholes,  and  the  like;  a 
secretarv  or  writing  desk. 

Ea'cn-to'ri-al  (es/krl-tCrl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  escritoire. 

Es-crod'  (^s-krocK),  n.    See  Scrod,  a  young  cod. 

Es-crol'    j  (es-kroK),  7i.    [See  Escrow,  Scroll.]   1.  A 

Es-croU'  f     scroll.    [Ob.^.] 

2.  (//'/■.)  (a)  A  long  strip  or  scroll  resembling  a  rib- 
bon or  a  band  of  parchment,  or  the  like,  anciently  placed 
above  tlie  shield,  and  supporting  the  crest,  (b)  In  mod- 
ern heraldry,  a  similar  ribbon  on  which  the  motto  is  in- 
scrilied. 

Es'crow  (SsOtro  or  Ss-kro'),  n.  [OF,  escroe,  escroue^ 
a  roll  of  writings,  bond.  See  Scroll.]  (Law)  A  deed, 
bond,  or  other  written  engagement,  delivered  to  a  third 
person,  to  be  held  by  him  till  some  act  is  done  or  some 
condition  is  performed,  and  then  to  be  by  him  delivered 
to  the  grantee.  Blaekstone. 

Es'cu-age  (estu-Sj ;  4S),  71.  [OF.  escitage,  F.  ecuage^ 
from  OF.  escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See  Esquire.]  (Feud. 
Law)  Service  of  the  shield,  a  species  of  knight  service  by 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  war,  at 
his  own  charge.  It  was  afterward  exchanged  for  a  pe- 
cuniary satisfaction.     Called  also  sciUage.       Blnckstone. 

Es'cu-la'pi-an  (es-'ku-la'pT-an),  a.     jEscnlapian. 

Es'cu-la'pi-us  (-uh),  71.    Same  as  .^sculapius. 

Es'CU-Ient  Ces'ku-lmt),  a.  [L.  esciilentusy  fr.  escnrc 
to  eat,  f  r.  esca  food,  fr.  edcre  to  eat :  cf.  F.  escnleul.  See 
Eat.]  Suitable  to  be  used  by  man  for  food;  eatable; 
edible;  as,  ejcu/f«/ plants  ;  esculent  ^i^h. 

Esculent  grain  for  food.  Sir  TI'.  Jonex. 

Esculent  Bwallow  {Zool.),t\\e  swallow  whicli  makes  the 
edible  ])ird's-nest.  See  AV/lWc  6//y/'5-7(^j/,  under  Edible. 

Es'CU-lent,  n.  Anytlnng  that  is  fit  for  eatmg  ;  that 
which  may  be  safely  eaten  by  man. 

Es-CU'lic  (es-kG'lTk),  a.  [From  NL.  Aescnhis,  the 
generic  name  of  the  horse-chestnut,  fr.  L.  ae.\eulus  a  kind 
of  oak.]  (Chem.)  Pertaming  to,  or  obtained  from,  the 
horse-che.stnut ;  as,  esciilic  acid. 

Es'Ctt-lin  (es'ku-lTn),  77.-^[See  EscULic]  (Chem.)  A 
glucoside  obtained  from  the  ^scnlus  hippocastannm,  or 
horse-chestnut,  and  characterized  by  its  fine  blue  fluores- 
cent solutions.     [Written  also  s;sctdi7t.] 

Es-CU'ri-al  (es-ku'rT-f/l),  71.  [Prop.  Sp.  escoriol,  i.  e., 
a  hill  or  heap  of  rubbish,  earth,  and  stones  brought  out 
of  a  mine,  fr.  escoi'ia  dross  of  metal,  L.  scoria,  fr.  Gr. 
a-Ku}pi.a.  Cf.  Scoria.]  A  palace  and  mausoleum  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  being  a  vast  and  wonderfid  structure 
about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Madrid. 

£C^^^  The  ground  plan  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
ndiron,  the  structure  being  designed  in  honor  of  St. 
awreuce,  who  suttered  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on 
a  gridiron ;  but  the  resemblance  is  very  slight.  It  is 
nearly  square,  inclosing  several  courts,  and  has  a  pro- 
jecting mass  which  stands  for  the  handle. 

Es-CUtCli''eon  (Ss-kuch'un),  7i.  [OF.  esctis.<!on.  F. 
€cusso7},  from  OF.  escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See  Esquibe, 
Scutcheon.]  1.  (Her.)  The  surface,^^ — 
usually  a  shield,  upon  which  bearings^A 
are  marshaled  and  displayed.  The  sur- 
face of  the  escutcheon  is  called  the  field: 
the  upper  part  is  called  the  chief,  and 
tlie  lower  part  the  base  (see  Chief,  and 
Field).  That  side  of  tiie  escutcheon 
wliich  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  knight 
wlio  bears  the  shield  on  his  arm  is  called 
dexter^  and  the  other  side  siTiister. 

C^^  The  two  sides  of  an  escutcheon 
are  respectively  designated  as  dexter  and  sinister,  as  in 
the  cut,  and  the  different  parts  or  points  bvthe  following 
names:  A,  Dexter  chief  point;  />,  Middle  chief  point; 
f\  Sinister  chief  point ;  1>,  Honor  or  color  point :  E, 
Fessc  or  heart  point :  /',  Nombril  or  navel  point :  O',  Dex- 
ter base  point ;  H,  Middle  base  point ;  J,  Sinister  base 
point. 

2.  A  marking  upon  the  back  part  of  a  cow's  udder  and 
the  space  above  it  (the  perineum),  formed  by  the  hair 
growing  upward  or  outward  instead  of  downward.  It  is 
esteemed  an  index  of  milking  qualities.  C.  L.  Flint. 

3.  (Xaut.)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stern  on  which  her 
name  is  written.  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

4.  (Carp.)  A  thin  raetal  plate  or  shield  to  protect 
wood,  or  for  ornament,  as  the  shield  around  a  keyhole. 

5.  (Zo'ul.)  The  depression  behind  the  beak  of  certain 
bivalves  ;  tlie  ligamental  area. 

Escutcheon  of  pretense,  an  escutcheon  used  in  English 
heraldry  to  display  tlie  arms  of  the  bearer's  wife  ;  —  not 
conini.  ndy  i],-,t-d  unless  she  is  an  heiress.   Cf.  lilPALEMEST. 

Es-cutch'eoned  (-und).  a.  Having  an  escutcheon  ; 
fnrnislied  with  a  coat  of  arms  or  ensign.  Young. 

Ese  (ez\  n.     Ease  :  pleasure.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Es'em-pLas'tic  (es'5ra-pl5s'tTk).  n.  [Gr.  h  into,  to 
—  e»'  one  -{-  jrAa<TTc»c6s  molded,  formed.  See  Plastic] 
Shaped  into  one  ;  tending  to,  or  formative  into,  unitv. 
[R.]  Coleridge. 


use,    unite,    rude,   full,   fip,   Om ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    then,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


ESERmE 

Ea'er-lne  (Wer-Xn  or  -en ;  104),  n.  [From  native 
name  of  the  Calabar  bean  :  cf.  F.  eMrtne.],  (.Chem.)Au 
alkaloid  found  iii  the  Calabar  bean,  and  the  seed  ol 
Physosligmavenawsum;  physostigiume.  It  is  used  in 
ODlithalmic  surgery  for  its  effect  in  contracting  the  puinl. 

E-ses'u-al  Ce-a5ks'ii-<il),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  sexual.} 
(/.■W.)  Sexless;  asexual. 

Es-guard'  (5s-gard'),  1-  [Cf-  OF.  eji/art  regard,  F. 
™w^   SeeGoiED.]    Guard.     [0(,..]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

EsTiar  (es'kSn,  vr  Ea'ker,  n.    (Geol.)  See  Eschar. 

Esld-mo  (es'kt-mt),  n. ;  pi-  Eskimos  (-moz).  [Ongi- 
naUy  applied  by  the  Algonquins  to  the  Northern  Indians, 
and  meaning  eaters  of  raw  flesh.-i  (.Ltlmo.)  One  of  a 
peculiar  race  inhabiting  Arctic  America  and  Greenland. 
In  many  respects  the  Eskimos  resemble  the  Mongohan 
race.     [Written  also  Esqaimaii.'i 

EBklmo  dog  (Zo'dl.), 
one  of  a  breed  of  large 
and  powerful  dogs  used 
by  the  Eskimos  to 
draw  sledges.  It  close- 
ly resembles  the  ^ray 
wolf,  with  which  It  id 
often  crossed. 

Es-loln'  (5s-loin'), 
v.  (.  [See  Eloign.]  To 
remove  ;  to  banish  ;  to 
withdraw  ;  to  avoid  ; 
to  eloign.    [O65.] 

From  worldly  cores  he  did  himself  eslain.      Spenser. 

Es'ne-oy  (Ss'ue-sj?),  n.  [See  Eigne]  (.Eug.  Lair)  A 
prerogative  given  to  the  eldest  coparcener  to  choose  first 
after  an  inlieritance  is  divided.  Mo~fet/  a'  II 

E-SOd'iC  (e-si5d'Ik),  a.  [Or.  iirio  within  +  0605  way.] 
(Fhi/siot.)  Conveying  impressions  from  the  surface  of 
the  "body  to  the  spinal  cord;  — said  of  certain  nerves. 
Oppiisi-d  to  emdic. 

E-SOph'a-gal  (e-s5t'.a-g<7l).  a.     (.47!n/.)  Esophageal. 

ESO-phag'e-aKE'si-fiii'e-'Jl  or -fa'jS-nl),  n.     (Anal.) 

Pertaining  to  the  isopliagus.   [Written  also  rpsnphageal.} 

E'so-phag'e-an  (-"u),  a.    (,4im^)  Esophageal.      _ 

E-soph  a-got'0-my  (e-sBf'a-gSt'o-my-),  "•     [Gr.  oicro- 

cjxivos  the   esophagus  +  ri^ni-v  to  cut.]     (Surg.)  The 

operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the  esophagus,  for 

the  purpose  of  removing  any  foreign  substance  that  ob- 

Btnicts  the  passage.     [Written  also  re.mphagolom,/.}      ^ 

E-soph'a-gus  (e-s5f'a-gus),  11.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oio-o.J.a- 

vos ;  root  of  oJo-u)  which  is  used  as  future  of  <(,epeii'  to 

bear,  carry  (cf.  Skr.  rl  to  go,  drive)  +  ifiayeuf  to  eat.] 

(J>ia;.)That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the 

pharj-nx  and  the  stomach;    the  gullet.     See  Itlml.  oi 

Digestire  apparatus,  under  Digestive.     [Written  also 

asophagus.^ 

E-so'pl-an  (e-so'pT-an), 

E-sop'ic  ( S-sBp'ik),         )     ic.         ^  .     ,     .    , 

Es  O-ter'lC  (Ss/o-ter'Tk),  a.  [Or.  ecruTt/jiKO!,  fr.  eirut- 
Tfpo5  inner,  interior,  comp.  fr.  luiu  in,  within,  fr.  es,  cis, 
into,  fr.  iv  in.  See  In.]  Designed  for,  and  understood 
by,  the  specially  initiated  alone  ;  not  communicated,  or 
not  intelligible,  to  the  general  body  of  followers ;  pri- 
vate ;  interior ;  acroamatic ;  —  said  of  the  priv.ite  and 
more  recondite  instructions  and  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phers.   Opposed  to  exoteric. 

Enoueh  if  everv  nzp  produce  two  or  three  critics  of  this  eso- 
teric class,  with  here  and  there  a  reader  to  undvrstaiid  them. 

he  tjuincey. 

Es'o-ter'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.    Esoteric. 
Ea  0-ter'lo-al-ly,  adr.     In  an  esoteric  manner. 
Es  0-ter'l-clsm  (-l-slz'm),  n.     Esoteric  doctrine  or 
principli 
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Same  as  .Ssopian,  .Esop- 


ES'Pe'clal-ness  (5s-p6sh'al-n5s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
especKil.  ,„  ,  ,       T 

Es'pe-rance  (Ss'pe-rans),  n.  [F.  esperavce  fr  L. 
speruiis,  p.  pr.  of  sperare  to  hope.]    Hope.  lOOs.i  i/ial;. 

IIEs'pl-aille'(Ss'pi-al'),  »'•     Espial.     lObs.} 

Es-pi'al  (es-pi'al),  n.     [OE.  &  Norm.   F.  espurtllc. 
See  Esrv.]     1.  The  act  of  espying ;  notice;  di.covery. 
Screened  from  esfial  by  the  juttinij  cape.       Iltiron. 

2.  One  who  espies  ;  a  spy  ;  a  scout.  [Oiis.]  "  Their 
espials  .  .  .  brought  word."  Holland. 

ES-pl'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  espies.  llarmar. 

Ea'pl-nel(Ss'pI-na),  >i.    A  kind  of  ruby.    See  Spinel. 

Es'pi-0-nage  (es'pI-o-nSj  or  -nazh'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  es- 
pionmiiK,  fr.  e.tpionner  to  spy,  fr.  espion  spy,  OF.  es- 
pie.  See  Espy.]  The  practice  or  employment  of  spies ; 
the  practice  of  watching  the  words  and  conduct  of  oth- 
ers, to  m.ake  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  emissaries ; 
secret  watching.  ,         ,     r, 

Es'pla-nade'  (es'pla-nSd'),  "•  [F.  esplanade,  8p.  «- 
pbinnda,  explanada,  ct.  It.  spiimata ;  fr.  Sp.  explanar 
to  level,  L.  erplanare  to  flatten  or  spread  out.  See 
Explain.]  1.  (Fort.)  (a)  A  clear  space  between  a  cita- 
del and  the  nearest  houses  of  the  town.  Campbell  (Mil. 
Diet.),  (b)  The  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the  slope  of 
the  panapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the  country. 

2.  (Ilort.)  A  grass  plat;  a  lawn.  Simmonils. 

3.  Any  clear,  level  space  used  for  public  walks  or 
drives  ;  esp.,  a  terr.ace  by  the  seaside. 

Es-plees'  (es-plez').  "•  p!-  [LL.  expletia,  OF.  espied. 
Cf.  Exploit.]  (Old  Eng.  Law)  The  full  profits  or  prod- 
ucts which  ground  or  land  yields,  as  the  hay  of  the  mead- 
ows, the  feed  of  the  pasture,  the  grain  of  arable  fields, 
the  rents,  services,  and  the  like.  Cuu-ell. 

Es  pous'age(-pouz'Si),n.  Espousal.  [06j.]  Latimer. 

Es-pous'al  (-«!),  n.  [OF.  espousailles,  pi.,  F.  epou- 
sailles,  L.  s]Mnsnlia,  fr.  sponsalis  belonging  to  betrothal 
or  espous.al.    See  Espouse,  and  cf.  Sponsal,  Spousal.] 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing ;  espechally,  in 
the  plural,  betrothal ;  plighting  of  the  troths  ;  a  contract 
of  marriage  ;  sometimes,  the  marriage  ceremony. 

2.  The  uniting  or  allying  one's  self  with  anything  ; 
maintenance  ;  adoption ;  as,  the  espousal  of  a  quarreh 

The  open  espousal  of  liii  cause.  Lord  Or/ord. 
Es-pouae'  (es-pouz'),  r.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Espoused 
(-pouzd') ;  ;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Espousing.]  [OF.  espouser, 
esposer,  F.  epoiiser,  L.  spxmsare  to  betroth,  espouse,  Ir. 
sponsus  betrothed,  p.  p.  of  spondere  to  promise  solemnly 
or  sacredly.  Cf.  Spouse.]  1.  To  betroth ;  to  promise 
in  marriage  ;  to  give  as  spouse. 
Axij^in  espoused  to  a  man  wlio.sc  name  was  Joseph.  Lnkei.  2«. 

2.  To  take  as  spouse  ;  to  take  to  wife  ;  to  marry. 

I.avinia  will  I  make  my  empress,  ... 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  cspou.^.  b/iak. 

3.  To  take  to  one's  self  with  a  view  to  maintain  ;  to 
make  one's  own  ;  to  take  up  the  cause  of ;  to  adopt ;  to 
embrace.     "  He  «s^oi;sfrf  that  quarrel."  Bacon. 

Promised  faithfully  to  esiiouse  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
o£  the  war.  ^^''-  "' 


Eso-ter'lcs   f-Tks),  n. 
trines  ;  secret  science. 

Bs'o-ter-y  (5s'6-t5r-3?),  n 
posed  to  exofery. 

!'  E'BOS  I  e'sBks),  71.     [L, 


Mysterious  or  hidden  doc- 


Mystery  ;  esoterics  :  —  op- 
A.  Tucker. 

, „  ...     ^_.,  a  kind  of  pike.]     (Zotil.)  A 

genus  of  fre.sh-water  fishes,  including  pike  and  pickerel. 
Ea-pace'  (5s-paa'). '".    S;ace.    [Od,!.]  Chaucer. 

Es'pa-don  (5s'pa-d5ii),  ».  [F.  espadon,fr.  Sp.  e.ipa- 
don,  fr.  espada  sword ;  or  fr.  It.  .spadone  an  espadon, 
spada  sword.]  A  long,  heavy,  two-handed  and  two- 
edged  Bword,  formerly  used  by  Spanish  foot  soldiers  and 
by  eieeutioners.  Wilhelm. 

Es-pal'ler  (Ss-pSl'yer),  n.  [F.  espalier,  fr.  It.  spnlhe- 
ra,  fr.  spalla  shoulder,  the  same  word  as  F.  epaule.  See 
Epaulet.]  (Ilort.)  A  railing  or  trellis  upon  wliich  fruit 
trees  or  shrubs  are  trained,  aa  upon  a  wall ;  a  tree  or 
row  of  trees  so  trained. 

And  figs  from  standard  and  expaller  join.  Pope. 

Ea-pal'Ier,  f.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Espaliered  (-yerd) ; 
;).  pr.  &  vli.  n.  EsPALlEillso.]  To  form  an  espalier  of, 
or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 

Es-par'cet  (e»-piir'»?t),  n.  [F.  esparrel,  csparcette, 
/parcel,  !t.  Up.  esparceta,  rsparcilla.^  (Hot.)  Thecom- 
uion  sainfoin  (Onobrijchis  saliva),  an  Old  World  legu- 
minous forage  plant.  . 

II  Es-pax'tO  (-to),  n.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  L.  sparlum  Spanish 
broom,  fir.  o-n-aproe.]  (Hot.)  A  snecies  of  Spanish  grass 
( .Uarr'irldoa.  tcnarissima),  of  which  conkige,  shoes,  bas- 
kets etr  ,  are  made.     It  is  also  used  for  maliing  paper. 

II  £B'pau'Uere'  (Jts'pS'IySr'),  n.  [OF.  *  F.  fpauUlre. 
See  Ekpai.ieu.]  A  defense  for  the  shoulder,  composed 
of  flexible  overlappln?  plates  of  metal,  used  in  the  l.lth 
century  ■  —  the  origin  of  the  inodeni  epaulette.  Fatrholt. 
EB-pe'Clal(5»-pSsh'«l),  a.  [OF.  e«/«ri"/,  V.  specuU, 
L  speri/di.1.  fr.  species  a  particular  sort,  kind,  or  qual- 
ity. See  Specibs,  and  cf.  Special.]  Distinguished  among 
others  of  the  aame  class  or  kind  ;  special ;  concerning  a 
»p«cieB  or  a  single  object ;  principal ;  particular  ;  as,  in 
an  ejtpecifd  manner  or  degree. 

Syn.  -  Peculiar ;  special;  particular;  uncommon; 
chief.     See  pKCliLIAR. 

Eape'dal-ly.  adv.  In  an  especial  manner ;  cliiefly  ; 
particularly  ;  ix-cnliarly  ;  in  an  uncommon  degree. 


Es-pouBe'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  espousement.T, 
The  act  of  espousing,  or  the  state  of  being  espoused. 

Es-pous'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  espouses;  one  who 
enibrac'-s  the  cause  of  another  or  makes  it  his  own. 

II  Ea  preS-sl'VO  (Ss'priis-sS'vi),  a.    [It.]    (Mas.)  With 

'"Es-prin'gal  (Ss-prTn'gnl),  n.  [See  Speinoal.]  (Mil. 
Aniiq.)  An  engine  of  war  used  for  throwing  viretona, 
large  stones,  and  other  missiles  ;  a  sprhigal. 

II  Es'prlt'  (Ss'pre'),  n.     [F.    See  Spirit.]     Spirit. 

Esprit  de  corps  Me  kfir'),  a  French  phr,ase  much  used  by 
English  writers  to  denote  the  common  spirit  pervading 
the  members  of  a  bodv  or  associ.ation  of  persons.  It  im- 
plies sympathy,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  jealous  regard 
for  the  honor  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Ea-py'  (Ss-pT'l,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Espied  (-pid'); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Espying.]  [OF.  espier,  F.  epier,  from 
OHG.  spe/wn  to  watcli,  spy,  G.  spdhen ;  akin  to  L. 
specere  to  look,  species  sight,  shape,  appearance,  kind. 
See  Spice,  Spy,  .and  cf.  Espionage.]  1.  To  catch  sight 
of  ;  to  perceive  with  the  eyes ;  to  discover,  as  a  distant 
object  partly  concealed,  or  not  obWous  to  notice ;  to  see 
at  a  glance ;  to  discern  unexpectedly ;  to  spy ;  as,  to 
espy  land  ;  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  provencler^in 
the  inn,  .  .  .  he  e<;<(e'/ his  money.  '-"•  *'"     ' 
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knight  and  above  gentleman  ;  also,  a  title  of  office  and 
courtesy  ;  —  often  shortened  to  sguire. 

tES"  In  Engl.ind,  the  title  of  esuuire  belongs  by  right 
of  birth  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their  eldest  sons 
in  perpetual  succession ;  to  the  eldest  sons  of  younger 
sons  of  peers  and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion. It  is  also  given  to  sheriffs,  to  justices  of  the  peace 
while  in  commission,  to  those  who  hear  special  office  in 
the  royal  household,  to  counselors  at  law,  bachelors  of 
divinity,  law,  or  physic,  and  to  others.  In  the  United 
States  the  title  is  commonly  given  in  courtesy  to  lawyers 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  is  often  used  m  the  super- 
scription of  letters  instead  of  Mr. 

Es-quiie'  (Ss-kwir'),  ".  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Esquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  A:  rh.  n.  Esquiring.]  To  wait  on  as  an 
esquire  or  attendant  in  public  ;  to  attend.     [Colloq.'] 

II  Es'qulsse'  (Ss'kes'),  ".  [F.  See  Sketch.]  (Fine 
Arts)  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture  or  model  of  a  statue. 

-ess  (-tSs).  [OF.  -esse,  LL.  -issn,  Gr.  -lo-o-a.]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  feminine  nouns ;  as,  actress,  deaconess, 
songstrcM.  ,    _  ,      ,„  .  .     , 

Es'say  (Ss'sS),  n. ;  pi.  Essays  (-saz).  [F.  essat,  fr.  L. 
exagiiun  a  weighing,  weight,  balance  ;  ex  out  +  agere  to 
drive,  do;  cf.  examen,  exagmen,a  means  of  weighing, 
a  weighing,  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  exigere^  to  drive  out, 
examine,  weigh,  Gr.  e^a-yioi*  a  weight,  tf  aytd^tti-  to  exam- 
ine, e^ayeti'  to  drive  out,  export.  See  Agent,  and  cf. 
Exact,  Examine,  Assay.]  1.  An  effort  made,  or  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  for  the  performance  of  anythhig ; 
a  trial ;  attempt ;  as,  to  make  an  essay  to  benefit  a 
friend.     "  The  essay  at  organization."  M.  Arnold. 

2.  (Lit.)  A  composition  treating  of  any  particular 
subject ;  —  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical  than  a 
formal,  finished  treatise ;  as,  an  es.yiy  on  the  life  and 
ivritings  of  Homer  ;  an  essay  on  fossils,  or  on  commerce. 

3.  An  assay.    See  Assay,  n.     [Obs.'] 

Syn.  —  .\ttempt ;  trial ;  endeavor  ;  effort ;  tract ;  trea- 
tise ;  dissertation  ;  disquisition. 

Es-say'  (5s-sa'),  ".  '■  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Essayed  (-sad') ; 
p.  nr.  i  I*.  Ji.  Essaying.]     [F.  r.ssayer.    See  Essay,  n.] 

1.  To  exert  one's  power  or  faculties  upon ;  to  mak& 
an  effort  to  perform  ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavor ;  to  make 
experiment  or  trial  of  ;  to  try. 

What  marvel  if  I  thuse.<sfn/  to  sing?  Jii/ron. 

yi:,^'f'/m'/ nothing  she  cannot  perform.        Emerson. 

A  daneer  lest  the  youni:  enthusiast  .  .  .  should  e.sso'/  the  im- 

possil)k.  ■'■  <-'.  .Sluiap. 

2.  To  test  the  v.alue  and  purity  of  (metals) ;  to  assay. 
See  Assay.     [Ofe.]  I-"'-'^'- 

Ea-say'er  (er),  n.     One  who  essays.  Addison. 

Es'say-lst  (es'si-Ist ;  277),  n.  A.  writer ot  an  essay,  or 
of  essays.  £■  Jonson. 

Ea'senco  (es'sens),  n.  [F.  essmce,  L.  essentia,  formed 
as  if  fr.  a  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be.    See  Is,  and  cf.  Entity.J 

1.  The  constituent  elementary  notions  which  consti- 
tute a  complex  notion,  and  must  be  enumerated  to  de- 
fine it ;  —  sometimes  called  the  nominal  essence. 

2.  The  constituent  quality  or  qualities  which  belong 
to  any  object,  or  class  of  objects,  or  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  being  what  they  are  (distinguished  as  real  es- 
sence) ;  the  real  being,  divested  of  all  logical  accidents  ; 
that  qu.ality  which  constitutes  or  marks  the  true  nature 
of  anything;  distinctive  character;  hence,  virtue  or 
quality  ot  a  thing,  separated  from  its  grosser  parts. 

The  laws  are  at  present,  both  in  form  and  essence,  the  great- 
est curse  that  society  labors  under.  Landor. 

Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expressions,  not  the  essence  olthi* 

virtue  [charity].  Addison. 

The  essence  of  Addison's  humor  is  irony.   Coiirt/iope. 

3.  Constituent  substance. 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 

4.  A  being  ;  esp.,  a  purely  spiritual  being. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perisli. 

He  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  speculations  on  spiritual 
essences,  until  ...  he  had  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  iiroun<J 
him.  n./rroi!,. 

5.  The  predominant  qualities  or  virtues  of  a  plant  or 
drug,  extracted  and  refined  from  grosser  matter;  or, 
more  strictly,  the  solution  in  spirits  of  wine  of  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil ;  as,  the  essence  of  mint,  and  the  like. 

The  .  .  .  word  ess'^nce  .  .  .  scarccl.v  underwent  a  more  com^ 


Jlillon. 


ilillon. 


A  goodly  vessel  did  I  then  esp?/ 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad. 


Geti.  xlii.  21 
Wordsworth. 
2.  To  inspect  narrowly ;  to  examine  and  keep  watch 
upon  ;  to  watch  ;  to  observe. 

lie  sends  angels  to  cspn  us  in  all  our  ways.    .Ter.  Taiilor. 
Syn.  —  To  discern ;  discover ;  detect ;  descry  ;  spy. 
Es-py',  '••  ».    To  look  or  search  narrowly;  to  look 
about ;  to  watch  ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  spy. 

Stand  by  the  way,  and  espit.  Jer.  xlviii.  10. 

Ba-py',  n.;  y'.  Espies  (-piz').  [QV- espie.  See  Espy, 
1'.,Spv.1    a  spy;  a  scout.     [Obs.']  Ilidorl. 

-esque  (-esk).  [F.,  fr.  It.  -isco.  Cf.  -ISH.]  A  suffli 
of  certain  words  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
It  denotes  manner  or  style;  like;  as,  arabc'viic,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ar.abs.  _ 

Ea'qul-mau  (os'kl-mS),  n. ;  pi.  Esquimaux  (-moi). 
[F.]    Same  as  Eskimo. 

It  is  ...  an  error  to  suppose  that  where  an  Efiiiimnu  can 
live,  a  civili/ed  man  can  live  ulsr>.  itoClmtork. 

Es-qulre'  (Cs.kwTr'),  n.  [OF.  esaiyer,  escuier,  prop- 
erly, a  shield-be.arcr,  F.  Aciiyer  shield-bearer,  armor- 
bciircr.  Bipiiro  of  a  knight,  esquire,  equerry,  rider,  linrse- 
inan,  Lt.  .sciUarius  shield-bearer,  fr.  L.  scutum  shield, 
akin  to  Gr.  ctkwtoc  skin,  bide,  from  a  root  meaning 
to  cover;  proh.  akin  to  E.  /lide  to  cover.  See  Hide  to 
cover,  and  cf.  Equerry.  Escutcheon.]  Originally,  a 
shieid-bearer  or  annor-heariT.  an  atleieiant  on  a  knight ; 
in  mixleni  times,  a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  lielow 


ord  e'-sejice  .  .  .  scarcciv  unuerwenv  a  mon-  tum- 
plete  transformation  when  from  hcing  'he  abs'racf  ofthc  verb 


to  be,"  it  came  to  denote  something 
be  inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle. 


urticiently  concrete  to 

J.  .s.  .mil. 


6.  Perfume ;  odor ;  scent ;  or  the  volatile  matter  con- 
stituting perfume. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  e-isences  exhale.  Pope. 

Es'senoe,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Essenced  (-sfnst) ;  p. 
pr  &  rb.  n.  Essencino  (-sen-sing).]  To  perfume ;  ti> 
scent.     "  Essenced  fojia."  _    ,<•*''/£"■ 

Es-sene'  (Ss-sen'),  ". ;  pl-  F.ssenes  (-senz')-  [Gr- 
'Eixa-rivoC,  lit.,  physicians,  because  they  practiced  medi- 
cine, fr.  Chald.  usai/S  to  heal,  cf.  Hob.  as3.]  One  of  a 
sect  among  the  .lews  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  remarka- 
ble tor  their  strictness  and  ab.stinence. 

Es'se-nlam  (ijs'se-nlz'm),  n.    The  doctrine   or  tli» 

practices  of  the  Kssenes.  I>e  Qnmcey. 

Es-sen'tlal  (B.s-seu'.slml),  a.  [Cf.  F.  e.isentiel.  See 
Essence.]  1,  lielonging  to  the  essence,  or  that  which 
makes  an  object,  or  class  of  objects,  what  it  is. 

Majestic  as  the  voice  sometimes  becnme,  there  was  forever  in 
it  an  rs.-untiat  character  of  plaintivencss.  Jiiluitlion%e. 

2.  Hence,  really  existing  ;  existent. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  thou  art  but  a  name. 

And  no  rssi-nliid  tiling  ?  ndMer  (1011). 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree ;  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object ;  indispensably  necessary. 

.Tiidgment 's  more  css(7iIioMo  a  general 
Than  courage.  IJmlinm. 

IIow  to  live  ?—  that  is  the  rstmtial  question  tor  us.  //.  .''peni-er. 

4.  Contniiiiug  the  essence  or  cliaracteristic  portion  of 
a  substance,  na  of  a  plant ;  highly  recliHed  ;  pure  ;  hence, 
unmixed ;  at,  an  asential  oil.  "  Mine  own  essmltnl 
horror." 


I 


Ford. 


ale,  senate,  cftre,   am,   ttrm,   ask,  flnol,  nil ;    Eve,   event,   Cnd,   fSrn,   recrnt ;    See,    .dea,   ill ;    0 


Id,    Obey,    6rb,    Sdd  ; 
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6.  {Mu5.)  Necessary;  iiidisjienBahlfi  ;  —  fwiid  of  those 
tones  wbicli  conatitute  a  chord,  in  diBLiiiction  from  orna- 
mental («■  passing'  timt'H. 

6.  {Med.)  IdiopaMiic  ;  independent  of  other  diseases. 

Eflflential  character  i  /iiol. ),  tlu!  prunnnent  cliaracturiBtics 
whicli  rit-rvt-  to  dLstiuKiiish  one  v^i-nuH,  nperii-H,  etc.,  from 
another.  —  EaHontial  diaease,  EBflential  fever  ( .)/'  </.  >,  mu-  tliut 
is  not  »I*'iu'ndciit  uii  anulln'r.  —  Etiiiuntial  oUaif'/i'iii.i,  a 
class  of  volatih!  oils,  extrarted  fn.ni  varioii.s  iil.inls.  Iniitu, 
or  flowers,  haviiiC  each  its  char.Ktrn.stn-  (nk»r,  ;ind  hot 
burning  taste.  They  are  UHed  in  t-,i.-,.-mrH,  i.LTliiiu.'ry, 
etc.,  and  iuchide  many  varietiis  of  .Miiipuundrt  ;  •M/''inu/i 
oil  is  a  terpi'no,  oil  <>(  hitlrr  nhnuiuU  an  ahielivde,  oil 
of  n-int>-r'ii'>  ■■))  an  rthere.d  salt,  etc.  ; —called  also  iwa- 
iile  oiLs  hi  distinction  ironi  the  jixed  or  nonvolatile. 

Es-sen'tial  (ea-^iun'alua),  n.  1.  Existence;  being. 
\(>hsA  Milton. 

2.  Tliat  wliieh  is  essential ;  first  or  constituent  princi- 
ple ;  an,  tlie  rxanitial.'i  of  ndi^^ion. 

Es-sen'tl-al'i-ty  (-sht-ai'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
inp  essential!  ;  the  es.-i.iitial  part.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Es-sen'tlal-ly  (es-aGu'.ilidl-ly),  adv.  In  an  esHeiitial 
manniT  nr  dr^;iee;  in  an  indispensablo  degree;  really; 
as.  rssriifiiil/j/  liifferent. 

Es-sen'tlal-ness,  n.    Essentiality.  Ld.  Digby. 

Es-sen'ti-at©  (-shT-at),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  EssENTi- 
ATEL)  ;  JK  pr.  &  vb.  H.  KSSBNTIATINO.]  To  foFiu  OF  Con- 
stitute the  p.ssrnce  or  being  of.     [Ohs.]  lioyle. 

Es-sen'ti-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  assimilated;  to  be 
changed  int..  Oie  essence.      \_Obs.']  B.  .hmson. 

Es-soln'  tea-aoin')  or  Es-solgn'  (?s-8oin'),  «•  [OF.  es- 
soinee essoi'jue.  Jb\  exuiiw,  LL.  esufmia,  eximla ;  pref. 
ex-  (L.  ex  from)  +  suiuits,  siimiid.,  sonia,  hindrance,  ex- 
cuse. Cf.  Icel.  st/n  refnsal,  synjn  to  deny,  refuse,  Gotli. 
sunja  truth,  sunjon  to  justify,  OS.  sunnea  impediment, 
OHG.  sun7ia.}  1.  {Kng.  Law)  An  excuse  for  not  ap- 
pearing iu  court  at  the  return  of  process ;  the  allegation 
of  an  excuse  to  the  court. 

2.  Excuse  ;  exemption.     {Obs."] 

From  every  work  he  chiillijngcd  essoin.         Spcni>er. 

EBBoln  day(A"/j'/.  Lnic),  the  first  general  return  day  of 
the  term,  ou  wliich  the  court  sits  to  receive  essoins. 

Jilacksto7ie, 

Efl'SOlIl^  1'.  t.  [OF.  essoinier,  essoignier,  essunier, 
"LL.  essoniare,  exoniare.  See  Essoin,  n.]  (JSng.  Law) 
To  excuse  for  nonappearance  iu  court.  "  I  'U  not  essoin 
thee."  Quarles. 

Ea-SOln^er  (-er),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  An  attorney  who 
aufficiently  excuses  the  absence  of  another. 

Es'SO-xUte  (es'su-nit),  n.  [Named  from  Gr.  jjaatot' 
inferior,  because  not  so  hard  as  .some  iiuneral.-i  it  resem- 
bles, e.  g.,  hyacinth.]  {3Iin.)  Cinnamon  stone,  a  variety 
of  garnet.     See  Garnet. 

Es'SO-rant  (Ss'ao-rnnt),  a.  [F.]  (Her.)  Standing, 
but  witli  the  wings  spread,  as  if  about  to  fly  ;  —  said  of 
a  bird  borne  as  a  charge  on  an  escutcheon. 

Est  (est),  n.  iSl*  adv.     East.     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

-est  (-Sst).  [AS.  -ost,  -est;  akin  to  G.  -est,  -ist,  Icel. 
-as/r,  -str,  Goth,  -ists,  -osts,  Skr.  -isft{/ia.'\  A  suffix  used 
to  form  the  superlative  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  ;  as, 
Bmoothest ;  earUy)ie.5i'. 

Es-tabllsh  (6s-tab'lTsh),  v.  f.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Estab- 
lished (-lisht)  ;  p  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Establishing.]  [OE. 
establis.sen,  OF.  establiVy  F.  etablir,  fr.  L.  .■idibilire,  fr. 
stabilJs  firm,  steady,  stable.  See  Stable,  a.,  -ish,  and 
cf.  Stabush.]  1.  To  make  stable  or  firm  ;  to  fix  im- 
movably or  firmly  ;  to  set  (a  thing)  in  a  place  and  make 
it  stable  there  ;  to  settle;  to  confirm. 

So  were  the  churclics  csCnblisheil  in  tlie  faith.    Actt  xvi.  5. 

The  best  established  tempers  can  scarcely  forbear  beiD^  borne 
down.  Jiiirke. 

Confidence  which  must  precede  union  could  be  establisfieil 
only  by  consummate  prudence  and  self-control.         Bancroft. 

2.  To  appoint  or  constitute  for  permanence,  as  ofBcera, 
laws,  regulations,  etc. ;  to  enact ;  to  ordain. 

By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
Tne  people's  magistrates.  S/iafc. 

Now,  O  king,  establiah  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing,  that 
it  be  not  changed.  Dan.  vi.  S. 

3.  To  originate  and  secure  the  permanent  existence  of ; 
to  found;  to  institute;  to  create  and  regulate;  —  said 
of  a  colony,  a  state,  or  other  institutions. 

lie  hath  estahli.<!hcd  it  [the  earth],  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  bo  inliabitud.  Js.  xlv.  \H. 

Woe  to  him  that  buildcth  a  town  with  blood,  and  e.itahlKh'ih 
a  city  by  iniquity  !  //*i/'.  n.  12. 

4.  To  secure  public  recognition  in  favor  of  ;  to  prove 
and  cause  to  be  accepted  as  true  ;  as,  to  est<iblish  a  tact, 
usage,  principle,  opinion,  doctrine,  etc. 

At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  wit- 
nesses, shall  the  matter  be  i.-.'^trtfilished.  JJeut.  xix.  15. 

6.  To  set  up  in  business ;  to  place  advantageously  in 
a  fixed  condition;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as,  he  established 
Jiimself  in  a  place  ;  the  enemy  established  themselves  in 
the  citadel. 

Es-taVllsh-er  (-er).  «.    One  who  establishes. 

Es-tab'lish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  estahUsse- 
menl,  F.  etablissemnit.']  1.  The  act  of  establishing ; 
a  ratifying  or  ordaining  ;  settlement ;  confirmation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  established,  founded,  and  the 
like ;  fixed  state. 

3.  That  which  is  established  ;  as  :  (a)  A  form  of  gov- 
ennnent,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  especially,  a  system  of 
religion  maintained  by  the  civil  power ;  as,  the  Episco- 
pal establishment  of  England,  {h)  A  permanent  civil, 
mibtary,  or  commercial,  force  or  organization,  (r)  The 
place  in  which  one  is  permanently  fixed  for  residence  or 
business  ;  residence,  including  grounds,  furniture,  equi- 
page, etc.,  with  which  one  is  fitted  out;  also,  any  oifice 
or  placa  of  business,  with  its  fixtures ;  that  wliich  serves 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  business  ;  as,  to  keep  up  a  large 
fstablishiijeiit ;  a  manufacturing  establishvunt. 

Kxpiisin-  thi'  shabby  parts  of  the  cstalihshmcnt.     W.  Irvinfj. 

Establifihinent  of  the  port   (Iliidrnffraphij),   a  datum  on 

which  the  tides  are  computed  at  the  given  port,  obtained 


by  obeervation,  viz.,  the  interval  between  the  moon's 
passatje  over  the  meridian  and  the  tinn;  of  liigli  water  at 
till-  port,  i»n  tlic  <layH  of  new  and  full  moon. 

Es-tab'Ush'inen-ta'rl-aii   (5H-t5i)'nMh-m{-n-ta'rI-^/n), 

77,  One  wh<j  n'^;ard.s  the  Clnirch  primarily  as  an  estab- 
lishment formed  ],y  tlm  State,  and  overlooks  itH  intrinsic 
Hpiritn:dch;inutcr.  tihiplry. 

II  Es'ta-cade'  (Ss'til-kad')t  «-  [F. ;  cf.  It.  stevcata, 
Si.,  e.st'inida.  Cf.  Stakb.]  {Mil.)  A  dike  of  piles  in  the 
bea,  a  ri\cr,  etc.,  to  (dieck  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Es'ta-fot'         »  («i*'ta-fiSf ),  w.     IP.  estafelte,  cf.  Bp. 

II  Ea'ta-iette'  J  estafeta;  fr.  It.  stajfttta,  fr.  stajifa 
stirrup,  fr.  OHG.  stnplio  footstep,  footprint,  G.  staple  ; 
akin  to  E.  siep^\  A  (K)urier  who  conveya  messageh  to 
another  courier ;  a  military  courier  sent  from  one  part 
of  an  army  to  another. 

II  Es-tan'cl-a  (Ss-tAn'the-A),  n.  [Sp.  Sec  Stanza.] 
A  grazing  farm  ;  a  country  house.     {Spanish  America'} 

Es-tate'  (es-taf),  n.  [OF.  cstat,  F.  /tat,  L.  status,  f r, 
stair  tu  stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  State.]  1.  Settled 
cundition  or  form  of  existence  ;  state  ;  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  life  or  of  any  person  ;  situation.  "  When 
I  came  to  man's  estate.''^  Shah. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  U'W  •*t(ite. 

Roinaiuf  xii.  IU. 

2.  Social  standing  or  rank  ;  quality  ;  dignity. 

God  hath  imprinted  hi&  authority  in  several  parts,  njirm  Bcverul 
cstatiis  of  men.  J^r.  Taylur. 

3.  A  person  of  high  rank.     [Oi^.] 

She 's  a  ducheijs,  a  great  estati:.  LalintPr. 

Ilerod  nn  his  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lordn,  hiirh  cap- 
tains, and  clmi  estates  oi  Galilee.  JIarl:  \i.  21. 

4.  A  property  which  a  person  possesses ;  a  fortune  ; 
possessions,  esp.  property  in  hind ;  also,  property  of  all 
kinds  which  a  person  leaves  to  be  divided  at  his  death. 

See  what  a  vast  estate  lie  left  liis  Bon.  Dryden. 

5.  The  state ;  the  general  body  politic;  the  common- 
wealth; the  general   interest;  state  affairs.     [06j.] 

I  call  matters  of  f^tatc  not  only  the  parts  uf  sovereignty,  but 
whatsoever  .  .  .  concernetli  manifeetly  any  great  portion  of 
people.  Bacon. 

6.  pi.  The  great  classes  or  orders  of  a  community  or 
state  (as  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  connnonalty 
of  England)  or  tlieir  rei)rp3entative8  who  administer  the 
government;  as,  the  estates  of  the  realm  (England), 
wliich  are  (1)  the  lords  spiritual,  (2)  the  lords  temporal, 
(3)  the  commons. 

7.  {Law)  The  degree,  quality,  nature,  and  extent  of 
one's  interest  in,  or  ownership  of,  lands,  tenements,  etc. ; 
as,  an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  etc.  A  hbott. 

The  fourth  estate,  a  name  often  given  to  the  public  press. 
Es-tate',  I',  t.     1.  To  establish.     [Obs.']    Beau,  it-  Fl. 

2.  To  settle  as  a  fortune.     [^Arrhaicl  iShak. 

3.  To  endow  with  an  estate.     {Archo'ic} 

Then  would  I  .  .  . 
F-^taic  them  with  large  land  and  territory.     Tcnni/son. 

Es-tat'lich   (&s-tat'lTk),    )  a.     [OE.J     Stately;  digni- 

Es'tat-ly    (es't5t-ly),  I       fied.      (Obs.}        Chaucer. 

Es-teem^  (es-tem'),  v.  /.     [j'7»p.  A  p.  />.  Esteemed 

(-temd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Esteeming.]     [F.  e.^timer.,  L. 

apstimare^  aestumare^  to  \a\\y^,  esthu^iU- ;  I'erh.  akin  to 

Skr.  ish  to  seek,  strive,  and  E.  ask.    Cf.  Aim,  Estimate.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on  ;  to  appreciate  the  worth  of ;  to 
estimate ;  to  value ;  to  reckon. 

Then  he  forsook  God.  which  made  him,  and  liphtly  e.''tef»ird 
the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  j)eui.  xxxii.  hi. 

Thou  shoiildst  (gentle  reader)  enteem  his  censure  and  author- 
ity to  be  of  the  more  weiglity  credence.  Ii]>-  Gardiner. 

Famous  men,  —  whose  scientific  attainments  were  esteemed 
hardly  less  than  siipernatural.  llmrfhorne. 

2.  To  set  a  high  value  on ;  to  prize ;  to  regard  with 
reverence,  respect,  or  friendship. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  riches  ?         Jch  xxxvi.  19. 
You  talk  kindlier  :  we  esteem  yon  for  it.      Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  To  estimate  ;  appreciate  ;  regard  ;  prize  ;  value  ; 
respect ;  revere.    See  Appreciate,  Estimate. 

Es-teem',  v.  i.  To  form  an  estimate ;  to  have  regard 
to  the  value;  to  consider.     \_0})S.'\ 

We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love,  or  pift, 
which  13  of  force.  Milton. 

EB-teem^  ii.     [Cf.   F.  esfime.     See  Esteem,  v.   /.] 

1.  Estimation;  opinion  of  merit  or  value ;  hence,  val- 
uation; reckoning;  price. 

Most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And  poor  in  worth  I  Sfial: 

T  will  deliver  you,  in  ready  coin. 
TIk-  full  and  dear'st  tateem  of  what  you  crave.  J.  Webster. 

2.  High  estimation  or  value  ;  great  regard  ;  favorable 
opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

Nor  -should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem.    ShaX. 

Syn,—  See  Estimate,  7i. 

Es-teem'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  esteem ;  estima- 
ble.     [A'.]      '' Ksteetnable  qualities.^''  Pope. 

Es-teem'er  (es-tem'er),  ?!.  One  wlio  esteems;  one 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  any  thing. 

The  proudest  esteemei-  of  his  own  parts.  Lnrke. 

Es'ter  (es'ter),  n.  [A  word  invented  by  L.  Gmelin,  a 
German  cliemist.]  {Cheni.)  An  ethereal  salt,  or  com- 
pound ether,  consisting  of  an  organic  radical  united  with 
the  residue  of  any  oxygen  acid,  organic  or  inorganic  ; 
thus  the  natural  fats  are  esters  of  glycerin  and  the  fatty 
acids,  oleic,  stearic,  etc. 

Es-thesl-om'e-ter  (?s-the^sT-5m'e-ter),  n.     Same  as 

.^STHEsliiMETF.i:. 

Es'thete  (f'y'tliet),  n.,  Es-thet'lc  (?s-thet'tk),  a.,  Es- 
thetlc-al  (-T-kTi).  «..  Es-thet'ics  (es-thSt'iksi.  n.,  etc. 
Same  ,a.s  .Esthete,  -Esthetic,  jEstretical,  .Esthetics. 
etc. 

Es-tif'er-OUS  (es-tTfer-us),  a.  {h.  ae.difer ;  ac.<>f7is 
fire  -\- f-rrr  to  bear.]     Producing  heat.      [7?.]         Siitart. 

Es'ti-ma-ble  (Ss'tT-ma-b'l),  a.     [F.  estimable,  or  L. 


aeatimahilis.    See  Esteem.]     1.  Capable  of  bein*  eett- 

mated  or  valued  ;  as,  tsttntable  damage.  J*aley, 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  great  price,     [/i.] 

A  jiound  of  mun'u  Heuh,  tiik<.ii  from  a  man, 

Ib  not  t<i}  t-Ktiimtljlc,  prulitabh;  neither, 

Ah  ileith  of  inuttoiiij,  boefH,  or  goato.  ShaJc. 

3.  "Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  our  gooJ 
opinion  or  regard. 

A  huly  Niid  of  h«T  two  coinpanionK,  that  one  was  inor*'  amiable* 
the  ..th.r  ituiTv  ,Mimaf-l- .  .Su-  W.  Temple. 

Es'tl-ma-ble  (6s'tT-m&-b'l),  n.  A  thing  worthy  of  re- 
gard.    [y.'.J 

Uiii-  of  tlie  pecuhar  mtimafjlex  of  liir  country.     Sir  T.  lirownn. 

Es'tl-ma-ble-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  deserving  eii- 
tei-m  or  regard. 

Es'tl-ma-blv,  adv.     in  an  estimable  manner. 

Es'U-mate  (5h'ti-mal),  i-.  t.  [i»i;a  ik.p.p.  Estimated 
(-ina'te<l;  ;  ]>.  jir.  \-  vb.  ii.  Estimating  (-ma'tTntr)-]  [L. 
ac-Jimatus,  p.  p.  of  acstiatare.  See  Esteem,  i'.  t."]  1.  To 
judge  and  fonu  an  opinion  of  the  value  of,  from  imper- 
fect data,  —  either  the  extrinsic  (money),  or  intrinHic 
(moral),  value  ;  to  fix  the  worth  of  roughly  or  in  a  gen- 
eral way  ;  as,  to  esti7nate  the  value  of  goods  or  land  ;  to 
estimate  the  worth  or  talents  of  a  person. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that- 
men  estimate  connnodities  and  exchange  them.  Locke. 

It  iH  always  vcrj'  difficult  lo  eMimatc  the  ugc  in  which  you  are 
living.  J.  C.  S/iairjj. 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  of,  as  to  amount^  number,  etc.» 
from  imperfect  data,  compaiison,  orexiienence  ;  to  make' 
an  estimate  of ;  to  calculate  roughly ;  to  rate  ;  as,  to  es- 
timate the  cost  of  a  trip,  the  number  of  feet  in  a  piec& 
of  land. 

Syn.  — To  appreciate;  value:  appraise;  prize;  rate; 
esteem  ;  count ;  calculate;  number. —To  Estimate,  Es- 
teem. Botli  these  words  imply  an  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment. Esti7/ia(f  has  reference  especially  to  the  external 
relations  of  things,  sutrli  a.s  amount,  magnitude,  imiwr- 
tance,  etc.  It  usually  involves  computation  or  calcula- 
tion ;  as,  to  c.'ifimafe  the  loss  or  gain  of  an  enterprise. 
E.ttrpm  has  reference  to  the  intriiisic  or  moral  worth  of  a 
person  or  thing.  Thus,  we  esteem  a  man  for  his  kindness, 
or  his  uniform  integrity.  In  this  sense  it  imidies  a 
mingled  sentiment  ot  respect  and  attachment.  We  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  live  in  a  free  country.    See  Appreciate. 

Es'tl-mate  (-mSt),  7i.  A  valuing  or  rating  by  th& 
mind,  without  actually  measuring,  weighing,  or  the  like  ; 
rough  or  approximate  calculation  ;  as,  an  esti7nate  of  the 
cost  of  a  building,  or  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  pond. 

^Vcigh  success  in  a  moral  balance,  and  our  v.'IioIe  cMimnte  ia 
cliftiigetl.  J.  C.  Sliairp. 

Syn.  —Estimate,  Estimation,  Esteem.  The  noiui 
estimate,  like  its  verb,  supposes  chiefly  an  exercise  of 
judgment  in  determining  the  amount,  importance,  or 
magnitude  of  things,  with  their  other  exterior  relations; 
as,  an  estimate  of  expenses  incurred;  a  true  estimate  of 
life,  etc.  Estfem  is  a  moral  sentiment  made  upof  resi)ect 
and  attachment,  — the  valuation  of  a  jierson  a.s  jjosseasing 
useful  qualities  or  real  worth.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  es- 
te€7n  of  the  wise  and  good  as  a  thing  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. A>?imo/io7i  seems  to  waver  between  the  two.  In 
onrver-sion  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  used  simply  for  csti- 
iiiatr ;  as,  "If  lie  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation.''''  Lev. 
xxvii.  8.  In  other  cases,  it  verges  toward  esteem  ;  as, 
"I  know  Iiim  to  be  of  worth  and  worthy  esiimation.^^ 
Shak.  It  will  probably  settle  down  at  last  on  this  latter- 
sense.  '"'Esteem  is  the  value  we  place  upon  some  degree- 
of  worth.  It  is  higher  than  simple  approbation,  wliich  is. 
a  decision  of  judgment.  It  is  the  commencement  of  af- 
fection."   CogaTi. 

No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price.  Cowper, 

Es'ti-ma'tlon  (Ss'tT-nia'shun),  n.  [L.  aestiinatio,  fr. 
aestimare :  cf.  F.  estimatio7i.  See  Esteem,  v.  /.]  1.  The 
act  of  estimating.  Sfuik. 

2.  An  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  worth,  extent,  or 
quantity  of  anything,  formed  without  using  precise 
data;  valuation;  as,  f.s/j;(iafion5  of  distance,  magnitude,, 
amount,  or  moral  qualities. 

If  he  he  i)riorer  than  thy  estimntinn,  then  he  shall  present  him- 
self before  the  priest,  and'the  priest  shall  value  him.  Lew  xxvii.  S. 

3.  Favorable  opinion ;  esteem  ;  regard  ;  honor. 

I  hhall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honor  with 
the  elder-e.  Wisdom  viii.  i^. 

4.  Supposition ;  conjecture. 

I  t^prak  not  this  in  rstimatinn. 
As  wliat  I  tliiuk  miyht  be,  but  what  I  know.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Estimate  ;  calculation  ;  coimnitation  ;  appraise- 
ment ;  esteem  ;  honor ;  regard.    See  Estimate,  7i. 

Es'U-ma-tivO  (es'tl-ma-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  estimalif.'^ 

1.  Inclined,  or  able,  to  estimate ;  serving  for,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in,  estimating. 

We  find  iuanimaUan  extimttlive  or  judicial  faculty.  Sir  M.  Halc^ 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  estimate,     [.ff.] 
Es'tl-ina'tor(-ma  ter).  ».    [_L.  aestimator.']     One   who 

estimate;;  or  values  ;  a  valuer.  Jer.  Taijlor. 

Es'tl-val  (5s'tT-vrtl  or  ^£-X\'\-a\).  a.,  Es'tl-vate  (es'- 
tt-vat),  V.  i..  Es'ti-va'tion  (-^a'shuu),  /t.  Same  as 
jEsxrvAL,  .EsTn'ATE,  etc. 

II  Es'tOile'  (as'twalO,  71.  [OF.]  (Ifer.)  A  six-pointed 
star  wlio^e  ravs  are  wavy,  instead  of  straight  like  those 
of  a  mullet,     t'^ntten  also  etoile.] 

Estoile  of  eight  points,  a  star  which  has  four  straight 
ancl  four  wavy  rays.  —  Estoile  of  four  points.  Same  a& 
Cross  estoile,  under  Cp.05S. 

Es-top'  (5s-top').  T-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estopped  (-t5pt')  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  rli.  n.  Estopping.]  [OF.  estoper  to  stop,  plug, 
close,  F,  etouper,  LL.  stuppa7-e  to  close  with  tow,  ob- 
struct, fr.  L.  stvppa  tow,  oakum,  cf.  Gr.  (rrvn-m;.  Cf. 
Stop.]     {Late)  To  impede  or  bar  by  estoppel. 

A  partv  will  be  rs^fl/iyje'-/  by  his  admissions,  where  his  intent 
is  to  influence  another,  or  derive  an  advantage  to  himself. 

Abbott. 

Es-top'pel  (gs-tSF/pfl),  «.  [From  Estop.]  {Laic)  (a> 
A  stop  ;  an  obstruction  or  bar  to  one's  alleging  or  deny- 
ing a  fact  contrary  to  his  own  previous  action,  allegation, 
or  denial;  an  admission,  by   words  or  conduct,   whicli 
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TO<hieea  another  to  purchase  rights,  against  which  the 
party  making  such  admission  can  not  take  a  position  in- 
consistent with  the  admission,  {b)  The  agency  by 
which  the  law  excludes  evidence  to  dispute  certain  ad- 
missions, which  the  policy  of  the  law  treats  as  indis- 
putable. Wharton.     Stephen.     Biirrill. 

Es-tO'vers  (Ss-to'verz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  estoveir,  estoioir, 
necessary,  necessity,  need,  prop,  an  infin.  meaning  to 
suit,  be  fit,  be  necessary.  See  Stover.]  {Law)  Neces- 
saries or  supplies ;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an 
estate  or  other  thing  for  support;  as  of  wood  to  a 
tenant  for  life,  etc.,  of  sustenance  to  a  man  confined  for 
felony  out  of  Jiis  estate,  or  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced 
out  of  her  husband's  estate.  Blackstone. 

Common  of  estovera.    See  under  Common,  n. 

£b  trade'  (Ss'trad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  estrodo,  orig.,  a 
carpet  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  also,  a  carpeted  platform, 
fr.  L.  stratum  bed  covering.  See  Stratum.]  (Arch.)  A 
portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room  raised  above  the  general 
level,  as  a  place  for  a  bed  or  a  throne  ;  a  platform  ;  a  dais. 

He  [the  teacher]  himself  should  have  his  desk  on  a  mounted 
€Sira'le  or  platform.  J.  O.  Fitch. 

l\  Es''tra'ma^9on'  (as/trVma'soN'),  "•  [F.]  1-  A 
straight,  heavj-  sword  with  two  edges,  used  in  the  IGth 
and  17th  centuries. 

2.  A  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Farrow. 

E3-trange'(es-tranj'),  '■  '■  ['mp.  &p.  p.  Estranged 
(-tranjj');  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n.  Estrakging  (-tran'jing).] 
[OF.  estranfiier  to  remove,  F.  etranger^  L.  extraneare 
to  treat  aa  a  stranger,  from  extranpus  strange.  See 
Strange.]  1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  withhold  ;  hence,  reflex- 
ivelj%  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  cease  to  be  familiar  and 
friendly  with. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  everything  which  is  not 
clearly  and  diitinctly  evidenced.  Glanvill. 

Had  we  .  .  .  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indif- 
ferent. Hooker. 

2.  To  divert  from  its  original  use  or  purpose,  or  from 
its  former  possessor  ;  to  alienate. 

They  .  .  .  have  cstranf-'ti  this  place,  and  have  burned  in- 
cense m  it  unto  other  gods.  Jcr.  xix.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  the  affections  or  confidence  of  ;  to  turn 
from  attachment  to  enmity  or  indifference. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  tliat  has  estrange'?  him 
from  me.  Pope. 

He  .  .  .  had  pretended  to  be  cstrangpd  from  the  Whigs,  and 
had  promised  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  them.  Macaidaij. 

Es-tran'ged-ness  (Ss-trau'jSd-nes),  n.  State  of  be- 
ing estrangeil ;  estrangement.  Prynne. 

Es-trange'ment  (es-tranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
trangement.^ The  act  of  estranging,  or  the  state  of 
"being  estranged ;  alienation. 

An  '  '(runii'.i'ient  from  God.  J.  C.  Sfiairp. 

.\Ii'i-''    '  ■■  ■       ■■"(  from  better  things.  South. 

Ea-tran'ger   ■        l   ':!,«.    One  who  estranges. 

Es-tran'gle   ---'  ,^^'_:  ij,  r.  t.    To.strangle.     [Obs.'} 

Es  tra-pade'  i,ei>'tra-paJ'),  n.  [F.]  (J/rtn.)  TJie  ac- 
tion of  a  horse,  when,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  he  rears, 
plunges,  and  kicks  furiously. 

Es-tray'  (es-tra'},  V.  i.     To  stray.     [O65.]         Daniel. 

Es-tray',  n.  {Law)  Any  valuable  animal,  not  wild, 
found  wandering  from  its  owiier  ;  astray.  Burnll. 

Es'tre  (Ss'ter),  71.  [OF.  estre  state,  plan.]  The  in- 
ward part  of  a  building  ;  the  interior.     [O65.]     Chaucer. 

Efl-treat'  (Ss-tref),  n.  [OF.  estraiie,  prop.,  an  ex- 
tract, fr.  p.  p.  of  estraire  to  extract,  F.  extraire,  fr.  L.  ex- 
trahere.  See  Extract.]  {Law)  A  true  copy,  dupli- 
cate, or  extract  of  an  original  uTiting  or  record,  esp. 
of  amercements  or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
court  to  be  levied  by  tlie  bailiff,  or  other  officer.    Cowell. 

Estreat  of  a  recognizance,  the  extracting  or  taking  out  a 
forfeited  recognizance  from  among  the  other  records  of 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution  in  anotlier 
court,  or  it  may  be  m  the  same  court.  Bifrrill. 

Es-tieaf,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estreated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
I'b.  11.  Estreating.]  {Law)  (a)  To  extract  or  take  out 
from  the  records  of  a  court,  and  send  up  to  the  court  of 
exchequer  to  be  enforced  ;  —  said  of  a  forfeited  recog- 
nizance,    {b)  To  bring  in  to  the  exchequer,  as  a  fine. 

Es-trepe'  (Ss-trep'),  r.  t.  [OF.  esireper.}  {Law)  To 
strip  or  lay  bare,  as  land  of  wood,  houses,  etc. ;  to  com- 
mit waste. 

EB-trepe'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.,  damage,  waste.] 
{Law)  A  de.structive  kind  of  wante,  committed  by  a 
tenant  for  life,  m  lands,  woods,  or  houses.  Cowell. 

Es'tl1ch('"«'trTch),  n.   1.  Ostrich.   lObs.}  Massinger. 

2.  {Com.)  The  down  of  the  ostrich.  Bmnde  ^t  V. 

Es'tU-ance  (Ss'tSj-^m-s),  71.  [From  L.  aestuans,  p.  pr. 
of  afstuare.     See  Estuate.]     Heat.     lOb.i.'j 

Ea'tu-a-rlne  (-li-rTn  or  -rin),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  es- 
tuary ;  estuary. 

Es'tu-a-ry  "(es'tu-u-rj-),  n. ;  pi.  Estuaries  (-rTz),  [L. 
fipstnarium-^  from  nestuare  to  surge.  See  Estcate.] 
[Written  also  mstnnry.']  1.  A  place  where  water  boils 
up;  a  spring  that  welis  forth.     [0&.?.]  Boyle. 

2.  A  passage,  as  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the 
tide  meets  the  current ;  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith. 

Kxit  to  the  Rea  wan  ofton  by  long  and  wide  cMuan'cs.     Dana. 

Es'tU-a-ry,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  formed  in,  an  estua- 
ry ;  aw.  i-.itnnry  strata.  I^yell. 

Es'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  EsTUATED 
(-a'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Estcatino.]  [L.  oe.ttuare  to 
1)0  in  violent  motion,  to  boil  up,  bnm»  fr.  arsfus  boil- 
ing or  undulating  motion,  fire,  glow,  heat;  akin  to  Gr. 
aifldi/ to  burn.  See  Etheb.]  To  boil  up;  to  swell  and 
rage  ;  to  bo  agitated.  Bacon. 

Es'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shrm),  n.  [L.  neatuatio.'l  The  act  of 
efttuating;  commotion,  as  of  a  fluid  ;  agitation. 

T]\c  entuntionn  of  jnyn  and  fears.        W.  Montagu. 

II  Es-tn'ta  (EMm/fi),  n.  ;  pi.  Esthpas  (-fAz).  [Sp.,  ft 
ftt/)vo,  a  warm  room.  Cf.  Stove.]  An  asHcmbly  room  in 
tt  dwelling  of  tho  Pueblo  Indians.  /,.  //.  Morgan. 


Bs'ttireCea'tur;  135),  n.  [See  Estuatb.]  Commotion. 
[O/j.5.]  Chapman. 

E-sa'r1-ent  (e-su'rl-ent),  a.  [L.  esuriens,  p.  pr.  of 
esuri7-e,  fr.  cdere  to  eat.]  Inclined  to  eat ;  hungry  ;  vo- 
racious.   [A'.]     Bailey.    *^  Foot,  hut  esurient."    Carlyle. 

E-SU'ri-ent,  n.     One  who  is  hungry  or  greedy,     [ji.] 
An  insatiable  fsitrient  after  riches.  Wood. 

Es'U-rlne  (6zh'u-rTn  or  -rin),  a.  [See  Esurient.] 
Causing  hunger  ;  eating;  corroding.    [06.?.]      Wiseman. 

Es'U-rlne,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  provokes  .ap- 
petite, or  causes  hunger-     lObs.'] 

-et  (-€t).  [F.  -et,  masc,  -ette^  fern.  Cf.  -let.]  A 
noun  suffix  with  a  diminutive  force  ;  as  in  barone/,  pock- 
et, face/,  flowenV,  latched 

II  E-taaC  (a-tiikO,  71.    (ZoiiL)  The  blue  buck. 

E'ta-Cism  (a'ta^slz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ^ra  the  letter  ij,  e. 
Cf.  Itacism.]  (Greek  Gram.)  The  pronunciation  of  tlio 
Greek  77  (eta)  like  the  Italian  e  long,  that  is  like  a  in  the 
English  word  afe.    See  Itacism. 

E'ta-cist  (-sTst),  71.    One  who  favors  etacism. 

Ii  E'ta'gfere'  (a'ta'zhSr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Stager  to  arrange 
on  shelves,  fr.  etage  story,  floor.  See  Stage,]  A  piece 
of  furniture  having  a  number  of  unimlosed  shelves  or 
stages,  one  above  another,  for  receiving  articles  of  ele- 
gance or  use.  Fairholt. 

llE'tat'  Ma'Jor' (S'ta'  ma/zhor').  [F.,  fr.  Stat  state 
-f  L.  major  greater.]  (Mil.)  The  staff  of  an  army,  in- 
cluding all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  also,  all 
adjutants,  inspectors,  quartermasters,  commissaries,  en- 
gineers, ordnance  otficers,  pajinasters,  physicians,  signal 
officers,  judge  advocates;  also,  the  noncommissioned  as- 
sistants of  the  above  otficers. 

II  Et  cet'e-ra  1  (ef  set'e-ra).     [L.  et  and  +  caetera 

II  EV  C£Bt'e-ra  J  other  things.]  Others  of  the  hke 
kind ;  and  the  rest ;  and  so  on  ;  —  used  to  point  out  that 
other  things  which  could  be  mentioned  are  to  be  imder- 
stood.   Usually  abbreviated  into  etc.  or  &:c.  {&^c.).  Shak. 

Etch  (6ch),  n.  A  variant  of  Eddish.  [Obs.'\  3Iortimcr. 
Etch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  J),  p.  Etched  (edit) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Etching.]  [D.  efsen,  G.  at::en  to  feed,  corrode,  etch, 
MHG.  etzen,  causative  of  ezzen  to  eat,  G.  esscii.  -y/B.  See 
Eat.]  1.  To  produce,  as  figures  or  designs,  on  metal, 
glass,  or  tlie  like,  by  means  of  lines  or  strokes  eaten  in 
or  corroded  by  means  of  some  strong  acid. 

C^^  The  plate  is  first  covered  with  varnish,  or  some 
other  ground  capable  of  resisting  tlie  acid,  and  this  is 
then  scored  or  scratched  witli  a  needle,  or  similar  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  form  the  drawiug  ;  the  plate  is  then  cov- 
ered with  acid,  which  corrodes  the  metal  in  the  lines  tlius 
laid  bare. 

2.  To  subject  to  etchiug  ;  to  draw  upon  and  bite  with 
acid,  as  a  plate  of  metal. 

I  was  •■telling  a  plate  at  the  bejinning  of  18'o.    Ilamerton. 

3.  To  sketch  ;  to  delineate,     [i?.] 

There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned 
writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  BVBtem. 

Locke. 

Etch,  V.  t.     To  practice  etching;  to  make  etchings. 

EtCh'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  etches. 

EtCh'lng,  71.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  engraving 
by  means  of  acid  which  eats  avray  Hues  or  surfaces  left 
unprotected  in  metal,  glass,  or  the  like.     See  Etch,  v.  t. 

2.  A  design  carried  out  by  means  of  tlie  above  process ; 
a  pattern  on  metal,  glass,  etc.,  produced  by  etching. 

3.  An  impression  on  paper,  parchment,  or  other  ma- 
terial, taken  in  mk  from  an  etched  plate. 

Etching  figures  (Min.)^  markings  produced  on  the  face  of 
a  crystal  by  the  action  of  an  appropriate  solvent.  They 
have  usually  a  definite  form,  and  are  important  as  re- 
vealing the  molecular  structure.  —Etching  needle,  a  sharp- 
pointed  steel  instrument  with  which  lines  are  dr.iwn  m 
the  ground  or  vamisli  in  etching.  —Etching  stitch  {Scedle- 
w07-k},  a  stitch  used  in  outline  embroidery. 

E'te-oa'tic  (e'te-os'ttk),  7).  [Gr.  eT09,  ercos,  year  H- 
trrixo';  row.]     A  kind  of  clironograra.    [A'.]      B.  Jonson. 

E-ter'mi-na-ble  (e-ter'mT-na-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  ler- 
minablf'.'\     Interminable.     \_Obs.']  Skclton. 

E-tem'  or  E-terne'  (e-tem'),  a.     [OF.  eteme,  L.  ae- 

teniiis,  for  aeii(un}HS,  fr.  aevum  age.     See  Age,  and  cf. 

Eteknal.]     Eternal.     IPoeticI  Shak. 

Built  up  to  ctcme  significance.      3frs.  drowning. 

£-ter'nal  (e-ter'nr/l),  a.  [F.  Stemely  L.  aeternah's,  fr. 
aeiernus.  See  Etern.]  1.  Without  begiiming  or  end 
of  existence  ;  always  existing. 

Tho  etei-nal  God  is  thy  refuge.     Dent,  xxxiii.  27. 

To  know  whether  there  were  any  real  being,  whose  duration 
has  been  etCTvial.  Locke. 

2.  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration  ;  everlasting ; 
endless ;  immortal. 

That  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  with  etcrval  glory.  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

3.  Continued  without  intermission  ;  perpetual ;  cease- 
less ;  constant. 

And  fires  ttrrnnl  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dniden. 

4.  Existing  at  all  times  without  change  ;  immutable, 
llohbrs  bi'lipved  tlie  eternol  truths  which  lie  opposed.  Drijden. 

M'hat  arc  the  eternal  objects  of  poetrv  among  all  nations,  and 
at  nil  tnricM  ?  '  .]f.  Arnold. 

5.  Exceedingly  great  or  bad  ;  — used  as  a  strong  inten- 
sive.    "  Some  eternal  villain."  Shak. 

The  Eternal  City,  an  appellation  of  Rome. 

Syn.—  Everlasting;  endless;  infinite;  coaseless;  per- 
petual; interminably.    See  Everlasting. 

E-ter'nal,  n.     1.  One  of  the  appellations  of  God. 

Law  whereby  the  ICti-r/ial  hinist-lf  doth  work.      Ifotik^r. 

2.  That  wliirli  is  endless  and  immortal.  Yottng. 

E-ter'nal-let,  n.  One  who  holds  the  existence  of 
matt'T  to  U'  from  eternity.  2\  Bumrt. 

E-tor'nal-ize  (-iz).  ''■  '•    To  make  eternal.       Shelton. 

E-tOr'nal-ly,  adv.     in  an  eternal  manner. 

That  whn.li  i-  ipmraUy  j-onil  or  evil  nt  any  time  or  in  any  eft»o, 

mu!it  bi'  aUojctirmiUi/  and  unchangeably  no.  'South. 

Where  wc«tcrn  Ralc«  eternaily  rcsido.         Addison. 

E-teme'  (c-ternO.  «•    See  Etebn. 


E-ter'nl-fy  (e-ter'nl-fi),  V.  ^   TomakeetemaL  [06*.] 
Fame  .  .  .  efcmiyjes  the  name.         JUir./ur  Mag. 

E-ter'nl-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pL  Eternities  (-tTz).  [F.  eter- 
nite,  \j.ademitaSyiT.  aeternus.  See  Eteen.]  1.  Infinite 
duration,  witliont  beginning  in  the  i>ast  or  end  in  tho 
future  ;  also,  duration  without  end  in  the  future  ;  endless 
time. 

The  high  aud  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternit;/.    Is.  Ivii.  15. 

2.  Condition  which  begins  at  death  ;  immortality. 
Thou  kiK.w'et  't  is  common;  all  that  fives  must  die, 
Passing'  through  nature  to  etciititij.  Shak. 

E-ter'ni-za^tlon  (-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  eternizing ; 
the  att  of  rendering  immortal  or  famous. 

E-ter'nize  (e-ter'niz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Eternized 
(-uizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eternizing.]    [Cf.  F.  6ter7iiser.'\ 

1.  To  make  eternal  or  endless. 

This  other  [gift]  served  but  to  eternize  woe.        Milton. 

2.  To  make  forever  famous ;  to  immortalize ;  as,  to 
€tc}-nise  one's  self,  a  name,  exploits. 

St.  Alban's  battle  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.  Shak. 

E-te'slan  (e-te'zhan),  a.  [L.  etesiae,  pi.,  periodic 
winds,  Gr.  errjaCat,  fr.  ero?  year  :  cf.  F.  etesien.'\  Peri- 
odical ;  amiual ;  —  applied  to  northerly  w  inds  which 
blow  in  the  iEgean  sea  and  the  Levant  each  year  for 
fortv  days  from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

Eth'al  (gtli'al),  71.  \_EtheT  + alcohol:  cf.  F.  ethal.-] 
{Chem.)  A  wlute  waxy  solid,  C.^H-j.OH  ;  —  called  also 
cetylic  alcohol.     See  Cetylic  alcohoL  under  Cetylic. 

Eth'ane  (etli'au),  n.  [From  Ether.]  (Chem.)  A 
gaseous  hydrocarbon,  C2Hn,  forming  a  constituent  of  or- 
dinary illuminating  gas.  It  is  the  second  number  of  the 
paraffin  series,  and  its  most  important  derivatives  are 
common  alcohol,  aldehyde,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Called 
also  dimethyl. 

Ethe  (eth),  a.     [See  Eath.]    Easy.     [Obs.'\  Spenser, 

Eth'el  (eth'el),  a.  [AS.  eSele.  seSele.  See  Atheling.] 
Noble.     iObs.'l 

Eth'ene  (gth'en),  n.   (Chem.)  Ethylene ;  defiant  gas. 

E-then'ic  (e-thSn'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  resembling,  ethene  or  ethylene ;  as,  ethenic 
ether. 

Eth'e-nyl  (Sth'e-nTl),  n.  lEthene  +  -t/Z.]  {Chem.) 
{a)  A  trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  CH.,.C.  (b)  A 
univalent  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  ethylene  series, 
CH2:CH  ;  —  called  also  vinyl.     See  Vinyl. 

E'the-OS'tO-moid  {etlie-os'tfi-moid),  a.  [KL.  ethe- 
o<itoma  name  of  a  genus  -f-  -o/rf.]  (Zoul.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  the  genus  Eiheostoma.  ^n.  Any  fish  of  the 
genus £'MfOc>;/o/»a  and  related 
genera,  allied  to  the  perches  ; 

—  also   called   darter.      The  g 
etheostomoids  are  small  and 
often   bright -colored    fishes 
inhabiting   the   fresh   waters    Etheostomoid    (Holeosoma 
of    North    America.      About  Olmstedi).    (%} 
seventy  species  are  known.     See  Darter. 

E'ther  (e'ther),  7i.  [L.  aether,  Gr.  aWiip,  fr.  aiettv  to 
light  up,  khidle,  burn,  blaze  ;  akin  to  Skr.  idh,  indh,  and 
prob.  to  E.  idle:  cf.  F.  ether."]     [Written   also  .t/Acr.] 

1.  (Physics)  A  medium  of  great  elasticity  and  extreme 
tenuity,  supposed  to  per\'ade  all  space,  the  interior  of 
solid  bodies  not  excepted,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  light  and  heat ;  hence  often  called  luminifer- 
ous  ether. 

2.  Supposed  matter  above  the  air  ;  the  air  itself. 

3.  {Chem.)  (a)  A  light,  volatile,  mobile,  inflammable 
liquid,  (CnHOoO,  of  a  characteristic  aromatic  odor,  ob- 
tamed  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hence  called  also  sulj)liuric  ether.  It  is  a  powerfvil 
solvent  of  fats,  resins,  and  pj-roxylin,  but  finds  its  chief 
use  as  an  anaesthetic.  Called  also  ethyl  oxide,  {b)  Any 
similar  oxide  of  hydrocarbon  radicals ;  as,  amyl  ether; 
valeric  ethei-. 

Complei  ether,  Mixed  ether  (Chem.),  an  oxide  of  two  dif- 
ferent radicals  in  the  same  molecule ;  as,  ethyl  methyl 
etlier,  CnH.-.CCHn-— Compound  ether  UVvi^hj.\  an  ethereal 
salt  or  a  salt  of  some  hydrocarbon  as  the  base  ;  an  ester. 

—  Ether  engine  (Mach.),  a  condensing  engine  like  a  steam 
engine,  but  operated  by  the  vapor  of  ether  instead  of  by 
steam. 

E-the're-al  (e-the're-al),  a.  1,  Pertaining  to  the  hy- 
pothetical upper,  purer  air,  or  to  the  higher  regions 
beyond  the  eartli  or  beyond  the  atmosphere  ;  celestial ; 
as,  ethereal  sp.ace  ;  ethereal  regions. 

Go,  heavenly  guest,  cthcrtal  messenger.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  ether ;  hence,  exceedingly  light  or 
airy  ;  tenuous  ;  spiritlike  ;  characterized  by  extreme  del- 
icacy, as  form,  manner,  thought,  etc. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  Innnan,  angel,  man.  Pojte. 

3.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  resembling, 
etlier  ;  as,  ethereal  salts. 

Ethereal  oil.  (Chnn.)  See  Es.'tentlal  oil,  under  Kssen- 
TlAi,.  —  Ethereal  oil  of  wino  (Chem.),  a  heavy,  vellow,  oily 
liquid  consisting  essentially  of  rtliniu,  i'ib<.-M'l.  and  ethyl 
eulnhate.  It  is  the  oily  ii  siduum  It-H.  aftt  r  ctluTification. 
Called  also  heavy  oil  of  irinr  (■ii^lin};iiiviip<l  from  oil  of 
vi>u\  or  (vnantluc  ether).  —Ethereal  salt  (them.),  a  salt 
of  somt:  organic  radical  as  u  babe  ;  an  ester. 

£-the're-al-ism  f-Tz'm),  n.     Etiierealitv. 

E-the're-al'l-ty  (-iil'i-t5^),  7i.  The  state  of  being  ethe- 
real; I'lhcrealueiiS. 

SiiniitluiiL'  of  that  rthrrmlit't  of  thought  and  manner  wliich 
beli.ir.-'  '1  I..  AViir.i   wnrth'H  L-arlicr  lyrics.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

E-tho  re-al-1  za'tlon  (-Sl-T-za'shun),  n.  An  ethereal 
or  fli)irittiki-  hUHf.  J.  II.  Stirling. 

E-the'ro-al-lze  (t-the're-^l-iz),  r.  t.  1.  To  convert 
into  ether,  or  iulr)  Hiibtilo  fiuid  ;  to  Baturato  witli  ether. 

2.  'J'o  render  (ethereal  or  spiritliko. 

Hthi-naJi-ed,  moreover,  by  spiritual  communicotions  with  tho 
other  w.irlil.  Hawthorne. 

E-tho're-al-ly,  adi>.     In  an  ethereal  manner. 
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H-the're-al-ness  (J-tliS'it-nl-nBs),  n.    Etliercality. 
E-the're-OUS   (-ua),  a.      [L.    aelhernis,    Gr.   aWepiot. 
Sue  Ether.]     1.   Formed  of  ether  ;  ethereal.     \_Obs.'\ 

This  itfia-eons  inolil  whereon  wc  stand.  Milton. 

2.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  ether. 
Ethereoufl  oil.  See  Etfirmtl  oil,  unrler  Etheukal. 
E-ther'l-H-ca'Uon  (f'thei'i-fr-ka'ahfin),  n.  (Chem.) 
Tlie  ai-t  or  proeena  of  iiKikiiiK  etiier  ;  speciHcally,  the  proc- 
ena  by  whii-h  a  large  fiuantity  of  alnohol  ia  transformed 
into  ether  by  the  ageney  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric, 
■or  ethyl  sulphuric,  acid. 

E-ther'l-form  (e-thgr'I-fOrm  or  E'ther-),  a.  llil/ier 
-f  -/onii.'}     Having  the  form  of  ether. 

E'ther-ln  (e'ther-In),  ?!.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline 
hydrocarbon,  regarded  as  a  polymeric  variety  of  ethyl- 
■eiie,  obtained  in  heavy  oil  of  wine,  the  residue  loft  after 
making  ether ;  —  formerly  called  also  rom-rele  oil  of  wine. 
E'ther-1-za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  M.  (iVe,l.)  (a)  The  ad- 
miuistriilniH  (ii  clher  to  produce  insensibility.  ((/)  The 
state  of  tlic  .sy^rui  under  tlie  inliuenco  of  etlier. 

E'ther-ize  (e'thSr-iz),  v.  I.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Etherized 
•C-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ethekizino  (-i'zing).l  [Cf.  F. 
il/ieii.ier.]     1.  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  To  render  insensible  by  moans  of  ether,  as  by  inha- 
lation ;  as,  to  etherize  a  patient. 

E'ther-ol  (e'ther-ol),  «.  \_Elher  +  L.  ofcum  oil.] 
{Citem.)  An  oily  hydrocarbon  regarded  as  a  polymeric 
variety  of  ethvleue,  produced  with  etherin. 

Eth'lo  (Stli'Ik),  j«.  [L.  fMiCTw,  Gr.  ij9«o'!,  fr.  ^9o5 
£thlc-al  (-l-kal),  1  custom,  usage,  character,  dwell- 
ing;  akin  to  Mos  custom,  Goth,  sidus,  G.  sille,  Skr. 
svadhH,  prob.  orig.,  one's  own  doing;  sva  Belt^dhd  to 
.set:  cf.  F.  ilhique.  See  So,  Do.]  Of,  or  belouguig  to, 
morals ;  treating  of  the  moral  feelings  or  duties ;  con- 
taining precepts  of  morality  ;  moral ;  as,  elhic  discourses 
or  epistles  ;  an  e/hiclil  system  ;  elhical  philosophy. 

The  cfhiriit  meaning  of  the  niimcles.  Trench. 

Ethical  dative  ( Gntm.),  a  use  of  the  d.ative  of  a  pronoun 

to  signify  that  the  persou  or  thing  spoken  of  is  reg.arded 

with  interest  by  some  one;  as.  Quid  mild  Celsua  agit? 

How  does  m  ij  friend  Celsus  do  ? 

Eth'lc-al-ly,  adv.  According  to,  or  in  harmony  with, 
moral  principles  or  character. 

Etbl-cist  (-I-sTst),  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  etliics,  or 
has  written  on  ethics. 

Eth'lcs  (-Iks),  «..  [Ci.  ¥.  elhiqtie.  See  Ethio.]  The 
■science  of  human  duty  ;  the  body  of  rules  of  duty  drawn 
from  this  science  ;  a  particular  system  of  principles  .and 
rules  concerning  duty,  whether  true  or  false ;  rules  of 
practice  in  respect  to  a  single  class  of  human  actions  ;  as, 
political  or  social  ethics:  medical  ethics. 
_  The  completeness  and  consistency  of  its  ninrnlity  is  the  pecul- 
iar praise  of  tlie  elides  which  the  Bible  has  taught.  /.  Tai/lur. 
Eth'Ide  (Sth'Id  or  Sth'id),  n.  (Chem.)  Any  com- 
pound of  ethyl  of  a  binary  type  ;  as,  potassium  elhide. 

Etn'l-flene  (5th'I-deu),  n.  [FromETHEs.]  (Chem.) 
Ethylidene.     \_Obs.'] 

Eth'lne  (Sth'In  or  e'then),  n.     (Chem.)  Acetylene. 
,  Eth'l-on'lc    (5th't-8n'ik),    a.        [£thy\    +    Ihionic] 
\L  hem.)  Pertainmg  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an 
acid  so  called. 

Ethionlc  acid  (f/ipm.),  a  liquid  deriv.ative  of  ethylsnl- 
phuric  and  sulpliuric  (tliionic)  acids,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  absolute  alcohol. 

E'thl-op   (e'thl-oi.),  E'tU-O'pl-an  (-o'pi-an),  71.     [L. 
Aetliwps,  Gr.   AiSioil/ ;  aWeii-  to  burn  +  ii/,  face.]    A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia ;  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  negro  or  bhack  man. 
E'thl-0'pl-an,  1  a.   Of  or  relating  to  Ethiopia  or 

E'thl-op'ic  (-SpTkl,  (     the  Ethiopians. 
E'thl-op'ic,   n.     The   language   of  ancient  Ethiopia ; 
the  langu.age  of  the  ancient  Abyssinian  empire  (in  Ethi- 
•opia),  now  used  only  in  the  Abyssinian  church.    It  is  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  is  also  called  Oeez. 

E'thi-ops  (e'thT-5ps),  n.  [NL.  See  Ethiop.]  (Old 
Chem.)  A  bl.ick  substance  ;  — formerly  applied  to  vari- 
■oua  preparations  of  a  black  or  very  dark  color.  fWritten 
also  Aitliiops.']    [OT«,] 

Ethiops  martial  (Old  CTjCTll.),  bl.ack  oxide  of  iron  —  EtM- 
opB  rnmeral  [Old  Chem.),  black  sulphide  of  mercurv,  ob- 
tained liy  triturating  mercury  with  sulphur.  -  Ethiops 
per  Be  ( iild  I  hrm.),  mercury  in  a  finely  divitled  state,  hav- 
ingtlie  api.,.arance  of  a  dark  powder,  obtained  by  shak- 
ing It  up  or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

EUl'moia  (Sth'moid),  1  a.     [Gr.  ijS/ioetW,  like  a 

^  Eth-mold'al  (Sth-moid'al),  I      sieve  ;    ijSitd!    sieve  -f- 

tiaotform:   cf.   F.    etkmoide,   ethmoidat.l      (Anat.)  (a) 

Like  a  sieve  |  cribriform,     (b)  Pertaming  to,  or  in  the 

region  of,  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Ethmoid  bone  iAnnl.)  a  bone  of  complicated  .structure 
through  which  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  out  of  the  cra- 
nium and  over  which  they  are  largely  distributed. 

pIS'S??,  *^;5!;'™°!'%  ','•     H'""-  >  ^1"=  ethmoid  bone. 

Eth'mo-tur'jl-nal  (fth'mS-tfir'bI-n«l),  a.     lEthnwid 

+  l^urbinal.}    See  Tobbmal.  -  n.      An  ethmoturbinal 

Eth'mo-VO'mer-tao  (-vo'mer-in),  a.  lEthmoii  + 
vomerme.]  (Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
vomer  and  the  base  of  the  ethmoid  in  the  skull. 

■n^wi'""/"^?  ''^!?  '-i""'-).  a  cartilaginous  plate  be- 
StVl^P  f™,"!"*  ,"',0  fetal  brain,  from  which  the  eth- 
moid region  of  the  skull  is  developed. 

Eth'naJch  (Eth'niirk),  n.  [Gr.  iSvifxn'i ;  e'Si'os  nation 
+  ap,xos  le.ider,  commander.  See  -AKCH.]  (Gr.  Antiq.) 
Tlw  g.jvenior  of  a  province  or  people.  I.eie  Wiillrwe 

Eth'narch-y  (->•),  n.  [Gr.  iOmpxla.}  The  dominion 
01  an  ithnanh  ;  principality  and  rule.  Wrinlit 

Eth'nlo   (eth'nik),     1  a.    [L.  etimiciis,  Gr.  l6nK6i,  It. 

Etn'mc-al  (-nl-k<zl),  (  i-Si-o?  nation,  ri  iOvyi  the  na- 
tions, heathens,  gentiles  :  ct.  F.  ethniqiie.]  1.  Belong, 
ing  to  races  or  nations ;  based  on  distinctions  of  race  • 
ethnological.  ' 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gentiles,  or  nations  not  converted 


to  Chrl.stianity;  heathen;  pagan; — opposed  to  Jewish 
and  ('ltri.^liiin. 

Eth'nlc  (Ctli'iilk),  ;j.    A  heathen ;  a  pagan.     [0/m-.] 

N.I  lieitiT  rrjinrted  than  impure  c(/(H(fj»  and  lay  dogs,    ildlun. 

Eth'nlc-al-ly  (-iiT-knl-lj?),  adv.  In  an  ethnical  manner. 
.  Eth'nl-clsm  (I'lh'nl-slz'm),  n.  Heathenism  ;  pagan- 
lain;  idohitiy.   lobs.'j  "Taint  ntethnicism."  JJ.  Jonson. 

Etn-nog'ra-pher  (gth-nog'ril-fer),  n.  One  who  inves- 
tigates ithnogr[i].l,v 


Eth  no  graph'lc  (Bth'ni-grSflk), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  ethno- 


phi  que  .2 
In  an  ethnographical 


Ethno  graph'lc-al  (-I-k«l), 
PertaiiHiig  to  etlmograiiliy. 

Eth'no-graph'lo-al-ly,  adv. 
manner. 

Eth-npg'ra-phy  (f th-n5g'nl-fy),  ,i.  [Or.  Mvo,  nation 
-f-  -graph;/  :  cf.  F.  rlhnoijruphie.-\  That  braniOi  of  knowl- 
edge  winch  has  for  its  subject  the  eharactoriatics  of  the 
human  family,  developing  the  details  with  which  etlmol- 
ogy  as  a  comparative  science  deals  ;  descriptive  ethnol- 
ogy.    See  Ethnology. 

Eth'no  log'lo  (Pth'nf^-lKj'Ik),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Eth'no-Iog'lc-al(-i-kal|,  f      ethnology. 

E!h  no-log'lc-al-ly,  (c/r.  In  an  etlmological  manner; 
by  illin.il.igirnl  1  lasaiflcation ;  as,  one  belonging  ethno- 
loijif.ilhj  to  an  .African  race. 

EUl  noro-gist  (.rih-nSl'i-jIat),  n.  One  versed  in  eth- 
nolcgy;  a  student  of  ethnology. 

Etii-nol'o-gy  (-]$■),  n.  [Gr.  i9vK  nation  -f  -%i/.] 
111.-  K.iiiue  winch  treats  of  the  division  of  mankind  into 

'^'  *"'"■  origin,  distribution,  and  relations,  and  the 

periiliaritiea  which  eluaracterize  them. 

Eth'o-log'lc  (-o-18j'IkV  I  a.     [See  Etholooy.]    Treat- 

Etll'0-log'lc-al  (-I-kal),  (  ing  of,  or  pertaining  to,  eth- 
ics or  morality,  or  the  science  of  character.      J.  S.  Mill. 

E-thoI'o-glst  (e-th61'o-jist),  n.  One  who  studies  or 
writes  upon  ethology. 

E-thol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.     [Gr.  ^eoAoyia  a  depicting  of 

'" *""■  >;f^os  custom,  moral  nature -f- Aeyeifto  speak.] 


Chi 


1.  A  treatise  on  molality  ;  ethics. 

2.  The  science  of  the  formation  o£  character,  national 
and  collective  as  well  as  individual.  J  S  Mill 

Eth'0-po-et'lc  (6th'4-pS-5t'Ik),  a,    [Gr.  ij9o7ro.>,r«(;s ; 
i)eo9  custom,  manners  +  Troieii/  to  make  or  form.]     Ex- 
pressing charact_Rr.     lOb.1.1  Urqnhart 
EUl'ule  (eth'ul),  n.    lEthev  +  Gr.  ilAij  substance,  base. 
Cf.  EnnfL,  and  see  -YL.]     (Chem.)  Ethyl.     lObs.^ 

Eth'yl  (gth'Il),  71.  lEIhssT  + -yt.-i  (Chem.)  imon- 
atomic,  hydrocarbon  radical,  C-Hj,  of  the  paraffin  series, 
forming  the  essential  radical  of  ethane,  and  of  common 
alcohol  and  ether. 
Ethyl  aldehyde.  (Chem.)  See  Aldehyde. 
Eth'yl-am'ine  (-Smin  or  -en ;  lO^I),  n.  [Ethyl  -f 
amine.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  mobile,  infl.ammable 
liquid,  C,,H,,.NH,,  very  volatile  and  with  an  ammoniac.al 
odor.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and  is  a  derivative  of  ammonia. 
Called  also  efhi/l  carbamine,  and  amido  ethane. 

Eth'yl-ate  (-St),  n.  [From  Ethyl.]  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound derived  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  replacement  of 
the  hydroxyl  hydrogen,  after  the  manner  of  a  hydrate  ; 
an  etlijl  alcoholate  ;  as,  potassium  ethylate,  C„H-.O.K 

Eth'yl-ene  (-en),  7!.  [From  Ethtl.]  (CArai".)  A  color- 
less, gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CU,,  forming  an  important 
ingredient  of  illuminating  gas,  and  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  alcohol.  It  is 
an  unsaturated  compound  and  combines  directly  with 
chlorine  and  bromine  to  form  oily  liquids  (Dutch  liquid), 
—  hence  called  olefant  gas.  Called  also  ethejie,  elatil, 
and  formerly,  bicarbureted  hydrogen. 

Ethylene  aeries  (Chem.),  the  series  of  un.saturated  hydro- 
rarbons  of  which  ethylene  is  the  type,  and  represented 
by  the  general  formula  CnH-n. 

E-thyl'lc  (e-thil'Ik),  a.  '(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  ethyl ;  as,  ethylic  alcohol. 

E-tliyl'1-dene  (-I-den),  7!.  (Chem.)  An  unsymmet- 
rical,  divalent,  hydrocarbon  radical,  CHj,  met.americ 
with  ethylene  but  written  thus,  CHj.CH^  to  distinguish 
It  from  the  symmetrical  ethylene,  CHj.CH,.  Its  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  aldehyde.  Formerly  called 
also  ethideiie. 

EUl'yl-ln  (fth'iI-Tn),  7i.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral conii.lcx  ethers  of  ethyl  and  glycerin. 

Etli'yl-sul-phu'rlo  (-sul-fu'rlk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  containing,  ethyl  and  sulphuric  acid. 

EthylBulphnric  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  sulphate  of  ethyl, 
±l.o.H,r,.b04,  produced  as  a  thick  liquid  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  It  appears  to  be  the  active 
catalytic  agent  in  the  process  of  etherilication. 

E'tl-o-late  (e'tI-0-lat),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Etiolated 
(-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Etiolatinq.]  [F.  4lioler  to 
blanch.]  1.  To  become  white  or  whiter  ;  to  be  whitened 
or  blanched  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants. 
2.  (Med.)  To  become  pale  through  disease  or  absence 
of  light. 

E'U-0-Iate,  v.  t.  1.  To  blanch  ;  to  bleach ;  to  whiten 
by  depriving  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  (Med.)  To  cause  to  grow  pale  by  disease  or  absence 
of  light. 
E'tl-o-late  (e'ti-4-ISt),  1  a.      Having   a  blanched    or 
E'U-o-la'tea  (-la'tSd),  )      faded  appearance,  as  birds 
inhabiting  desert  regions. 

E'tl-0-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  1.  The  operation  of  blanch- 
ing plants,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  a  blanched  plant. 

2.  (Med.)  Paleness  produced  by  absence  of  light,  or 
Xf '?"»??■    ,.,^. ,  „  ,  ,  Vunqliso7i. 

li'U-0-lln  (e'ti-o-lin),  7t.  [See  Etiolate.]  (BoI.)  A 
yellowish  coloring  matter  found  in  plants  grown  in  dark- 
ness, which  is  supposed  to  be  an  antecedent  condition  of 
chlorophyll.  Encijc   Brit 

E'U-o-Iog'ic-al  (-ISjI-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,'or  in- 
quiring into,  causes  ;  s-tiological. 

B'tl-ol'o-gy  (-ol'o-jy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Hiologie.l  The 
science  of  causes.     Same  as  .SItiology. 


Et'1-qnetta'  (gt'I-kSt/;  277),  n.  [F.,  prop.,  a  little 
piece  of  pajier,  or  a  mark  or  title,  affixed  to  a  bag  or 
bundle,  exiireasing  its  contents,  a  label,  ticket  OF 
e^tmete,  of  German  origin ;  ef.  LG.  atikke  peg',  pin! 
lack,  stMcen  to  stick,  G.  Mneken.  See  Stick,  and  cf. 
Iioket.]  The  forms  required  by  good  breeding,  or  pre- 
scribed by  authority,  to  bo  observed  in  aocial  or  ofllcial 
life  ;  observance  of  the  proprietiea  of  rank  and  occasion  • 
conventionaldecorum  ;  ceremonial  code  of  polite  aociety. 

The  pompom  eliiiuelle  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

l're*L-olt. 

Et'na  (St'ni),  77.  A  kind  of  small,  portable,  cooking 
apparatus  for  which  heat  is  furnished  by  a  spirit  lami>. 

There  nhoul.l  certainly  be  an  etea  for  getting  a  hot  cup'of 
collee  ui  a  hurry.  V.  linker 

Et-ne'an  (St-ne'an),  a.  [L.  Aclnaeus,  Gr.  Alri-aios.  fr. 
AiTnj  (L.  Aetna,  Aetne).']  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  ill  Sicily. 

l!E'toUe'(i;'twbil'),7i.    [F.]    (//fr.)  SeeEsTolLE. 
E-tru'ri-an  (e-tri|'rl-r;n),a.    Of  or  rebating  to  ancient 
Etruria,  in  Italy.    "  Etrurian  shades."  Milton.  ~n.   A. 
native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  JJtmria. 

E-trns'can  (c-trueTiun),  a.    [L.  Etruscus.l    Of  or  re- 
lating to  Ktruriii.— 7!.  A  native  cr  inhabitant  of  Etruria. 
Et'ter  pllte'  (et'ter  pik'),  n.    [Cf.  Attek.]    (ZoU.) 
The  Btingtlsli,  or  lesser  weever  (Trachinus  vipera). 

Et'tln  (et'trn),  71.  [AS.  eten,  eaten,  orig.,  gluttonous, 
Ir.ctan  to  eat.]    A  giant.    [04».]  Seav.  <£•  El. 

Et'tle  (St't'l),  V.  t.  [Peril,  the  same  word  as  addle  to 
earn  ;  but  cf.  OE.  allien,  etlien,  to  intend,  prepare,  Icel. 
alia  to  think,  suppose,  mean.]  To  earn.  [Ot.v.]  See 
Addle,  to  earn.  Boucher. 

[I  E'tude'  (il'tud'),  n.  [F.  See  Stddy.]  1.  A  compo- 
sition in  the  fine  arts  which  is  intended,  or  may  serve, 
for  a  study. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  study;  an  exercise ;  a  piece  for  practice 
of  smne  special  point  of  technical  execution. 

II  E'tul'  (i'twe'),  »j.    [F.]    A  case  for  one  or  several 
small  articles;  esp.,  a  box  in  which  scissors,  tweezers, 
and  other  articles  of  toilet  or  of  daily  use  are  carried. 
Et-wee'  (5t-we'),  7i.     See  iStui.  Shen.itnne. 

Et'ym  (et'im),  71.     See  Etymon.  //.  E.  Talbot. 

E-tym'lo  (e-tim'Ik),  a.  Relating  to  the  etymon  ;  as, 
an  etymie  word. 
Et'y-mol'0-ger  (St'T-mBl'S-jer),  n.  An  etymologist. 
Et'y-mo-log'lc-al  (-mJ-lBj'I-k«I),  a.  [L.  etymologi- 
cus,  Gr.  eru^oAoyoco'5 :  cf.  F.  etyynologique.  See  Etymol- 
ogy.] Pert.aiuing  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of 
words.  —  Et'y-mo-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Et'y-mo-log'1-con  (-i-ktin),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  jtomo- 
Aoyutoi',  prop.  ueut.  sing,  from  eTUfioAoyiKo's.]  .An  ety- 
mological dictionary  or  manual. 

Et'y-mol'0-glst  (Et'I-mol'i-jIat),  77.  [Cf.  F.  (tymolo- 
gisle.']    One  who  investigates  the  derivation  of  words. 

Et'y-mol'0-gize  (-jiz),  v.  t.     [Cf.  F.  etymologiser.-\ 

To  give  the  etymology  of  ;  to  trace  to  the  root  or  primi- 

tira,  as  a  word.  Camden. 

Et'y-mol'o-glze,  v.  i.     To  search  into  the  origm  of 

words  ;  to  deduce  words  from  their  simple  roots. 

How  perilous  it  is  to  etymologize  at  random.      Trench. 

Et'y-mol'o-gjr  (-jy),  n.  :  pi.  Etymologies  (-jIz).  [L, 
etymologm,  Gr.  irvixo\oyia  ;  ervfioi'  etymon  -f  Ao'yos  dis- 
course, description  :  cf.  F.  fti/molrjgie.  See  Etymon 
and  -logy.]  1.  That  branch  of  philological  science 
which  treats  of  the  history  of  words,  tracing  out  their 
origin,  primitive  significance,  and  changes  of  form  and 
meaning. 

2.  Th.at  part  of  grammar  which  relates  to  the  changea 
m  the  form  of  the  words  in  a  language  ;  inflection. 

Et'y-mon  (gt'I-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Etymons  (-monz),  Gr. 

Etyma  (-ma).     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ervfim  the  true  literal  sense 

of  a  word  according  to  its  derivation,  an  etymon,  Ir.  Iru- 

;xoi  true,  real,  fr.  ereo's  true,  real ;    prob.  akin  to  Skr 

sotya,   E.  sooth.      See  SooTH.]      1.  An  original  form ; 

primitive  word ;  root. 

2.  Original  or  fundamental  signification.    [/?.] 

Given  as  the  eti/nion  or  genuine  sense  of  the  word.    Coleridge. 

E-typ'lc-al  (e-tip'I-knl),  a.     [Pref.  e-  +  typical.-] 

(Bwl.)  Diverging  from,  or  lacking  conformity  to,  a  type. 

II  Eu-  (u-).     [Gr.  ei  well,  orig.  neut.  of  eus  good;  prob. 

connected  with  Skr.  sv,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  is  :  or 

with  Skr.  vasu  good,  prob.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  U'as.\ 

A  prefix  used  frequently  in  composition,  signifying  well, 

good,  adrantageousj  —  the  opposite  of  dys-. 

Eu-cal'rite  (iS-ka'rIt),  71.  [Gr.  tvKitpoi  seasonable, 
opportune  ;  eS  well,  good  -f  /taipds  season.]  (Min.)  A 
metallic  mineral,  a  aelenide  of  copper  and  silver  ;  —  so 
called  by  BerzeUus  on  account  of  its  being  found  soon 
after  the  discovery-  of  the  metal  selenium. 

Eu'ca-lyn  (u'ka-lln),  7!.  (Chem.)  An  unfermentable 
sugar,  obtained  as  an  uncrystallizable  sirup  by  the  de- 
composition of  melitose ;  also  obtained  from  a  Tasmanian 
eucalyptus,  —  whence  its  name. 
Eu'ca-lyp'tol  (ii'ka-lTp'tol),  n.      [Eu 


jju  t/a-Ajrp  lui  \u  '^.*-iiirK\ji},  it.  \_Eucalyptus  -\-  L. 
o7eum  oil.]  (Chem.)  A  voLatile,  terpenehke  oil  extracted 
from  the  eucalvptus,_and  consisting  largely  of  cymene. 

II  En'ca-Iyp'tUS  (u'ka-llp'tiis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ci 
weU,  good  -f  KoAvTrro'?  covered.  The  buds  of  Eucalyptus 
have  a  hemispherical  or  conical  covering,  which  falls  off 
at  anthesis.]  (Bot.)  A  niyrtaceous  genus  of  trees,  mostly 
Australian.  Blany  of  them  grow  to  an  immense  height, 
one  or  two  species  exceeding  the  height  even  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Sequoia. 

E^^They  have  rigid,  entire  lea-ves  with  one  edge 
turned  toward  the  zemth.  Most  of  them  secrete  resinous 
gums,  whence  they  are  called  gum  trees,  and  their  timber 
is  ot  great  value.  Evcaluptus  Globulus  is  the  blue  gum ; 
E.  giqantea,  the  stringy  bark  :  E.  amygdalina,  the  pep- 
pennmttree.  E.  <?«»imt.  the  Tasmanian  cidertree. -Yields 
a  refreshmg  drink  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  m 
the  spring  Other  species  yield  oils,  tars,  acids,  dyes, 
.and  tans  It  is  said  that  miasmatic  vallevs  in  Algeria  ami 
Portugal,  and  a  part  of  the  unhealthy  Koman  Campagna. 
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EUCHAEIS 

have  been  made  more  salubrious  by  planting  groves  of 
these  trees. 

1!  Eu'cha-ris  (ulia-rTs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  f-yuharis  agreeable,  Gr.  evxapi<;. 
See  ErcHABiST.]  (Bat.)  A  genua 
of  South  American  amaryllidaceoua 
plants  with  large  and  beautiful  white 
blossoms. 

Eu'cha-rlst  C-rTst),  n.  [L.  eucha- 
ristia,  Gr,  evxapio-ria,  lit., a  giving  of 
thanks  ;  ev  +  x°P*5  favor,  grace, 
thanks;  akin  to  x^'-'p^tf  *«  rejoice, 
and  prob.  to  E.  yearn  :  cf.  F.  eucha- 
risiie.}  1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks; 
thanksgiving.     [O65.]  Euclmrie    (£.    Ama- 

Led  through  the  vale  of  tears  to  the  re-       ^omccii,  reduced. 
gion  of  aicharist  and  hallelujahs.    South. 

2.  (EccL)  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the 
solemn  act  or  ceremony  of  commemoratuig  the  death  of 
Christ,  in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  the  appointed 
emblems ;  the  communion. 

Syn.  —  See  Sacrament. 

Eu'cha-ris'tic  {-rls'tlk),     )  a.   [Cf.  F.  cuckarisliquf.'] 

Eu'cha-rls'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  (  1.  Giving  thanks ;  ex- 
pressing thankfulness;  rejoicmg.     [0&5.] 

The  eucharistical  part  of  our  daily  devotions.        Ray. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  The  enchnri^dc 
eacrament."  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Eu'chite  (ulcit),  n.  [From  Gr.  euveaeat  to  pray.] 
One  who  resolves  religion  into  prayer.     lOhs.l     Gaudni. 

Eu-chlo'rlc  (u-klo'rtk),  a.  [Gr.  euxAwpos  fresh  and 
green  ;  eu  well  -f  x>^t^p6<i  pale  green.]  {C/iem.)  Relating 
to,  or  consisting  of,  euchlorine  ;  as,  euchloric  gas.  Davy. 

Eu-chlO'rine  (G-klo'rln  or  -ren;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
euchlorine.  See  Euchloric]  (CApw.)  A  yellowor  green- 
ish yellow  gas,  first  prepared  by  Davy,  evolved  from  po- 
tassium chlorate  and  liydrocliloric  acid.  It  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  chlorine  t^troxide  \\ith  some  free  clilorine. 

II  Eu'cliO-lo'gl-On  (u'kti-lo'jT-on), )  n.      [NL.  eucholo- 

En-choI'O-gl^  (u-kSl'o-jj-),  )      gion^  Gr.  ei-xoAo- 

■yiot'  piaytr  book ;  eux^  prayer,  vow  (fr.  evx^aOa.!.  to 
pray) -{- Ae'yetr  to  say,  speak.]  (EccL)  A  formulary  of 
prayers;  the  book  of  offices  in  the  Greek  Church,  con- 
taining the  liturgy,  sacraments,  and  forms  of  prayers. 

Eu'cho-logue  (uOio-log;  115),  n.  [F,  euchologe.'] 
Eucholo.t,'^'.  _[/.'.] 

Eu'chre  (u'ker),  n.  [Perh.  from  F.  ecarfe.']  A  game 
at  cards,  that  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  per- 
sons, the  highest  card  (except  when  an  extra  card  called 
the  Joker  is  used)  being  the  knave  of  the  same  suit  as 
the  trump,  and  c^Uled  right  boiver,  the  lowest  card  used 
being  the  seven,  or  frequently,  in  two-handed  euchre, 
the  nine  spot.    See  Bot\'Ee. 

Eu'chre,  v,  t.  1.  To  defeat,  in  a  game  of  euchre,  the 
side  that  named  the  trump. 

2.  To  defeat  or  foil  thoroughly  in  any  scheme.  \^SIm-ig'\ 

Ea-chro'lC  (S-kro'tk),  «.  [Gr.  €u;^poos  well-colored ; 
c£  well  +  XP°°-  color.]     {Chem.)  Havuig  a  fine  color. 

Enchroic  acid  (Cheju.),  an  organic,  imide  acid,  obtained 
as  a  colorless  crystalline  substance,  Ci"HjN:0.,  by  heat- 
ing an  ammonium  salt  of  mellitic  acid.  By  reduction  it  is 
changed  to  a  dark  blue  substance  ieuchrone),  —  hence  its 
name. 

Eu'cliro-lte  (ultro-It),  n.  [See  Euchroic]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  occurring  in  transparent  emerald  greeu  crys- 
tals.    It  is  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  copper. 

En'chrone  (u'kron),  n.  (Chcm.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  euchroic  ac^d.    See  Euchroic. 

Ea'chy-my  (ulcT-my),  n.  [Gr.  c8  well  -\-  x^/mo^ 
juice,  liquid.  See  Chtme.]  {Med.)  A  good  state  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

Ea'clase  (uOtlas),  n.  [Gr.  ev  well,  easily  -{-  K\av  to 
break.  Cf.  F.  encluse^  G.  eiiklas.  So  named  from  its 
brittleness.]  {Min.)  A  brittle  gem  occurring  in  light 
preen,  transparent  ciystals,  affording  a  brilliiuit  clino- 
diagonal  cleavage.    It  is  a  sihcateof  alumina  and  glucina. 

Eu'clld  (u'klTd),  n.  A  Greek  geometer  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury E.  c. ;  also,  his  treatise  on  geometry,  and  hence, 
the  principles  of  geometry,  in  general. 

Eu-Clid'l-an  (u-klTd'T-an),  a.  Related  to  Euclid,  or 
to  tlie  geometry  of  Euclid. 

Euclidian  space  <freoni.\  the  kind  of  space  to  which  the 
axioms  and  definitions  of  Euclid,  relative  to  straight  Ihies 
and  parallel  lines,  apply; — called  also  Jiat  space,  and 
hoinntoid'tl  spate. 

[|  En'CO-pep'0-da  (n'ko-p5p'o-dft.),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Eu-,  and  CurEi-ooA.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  which  includes 
the  tir^iical  copeyioda  and  the  Icmeans. 

Eu'cra-sy  (ii'krS^sy),  n.  [Gr.  evtcpaa-ia ;  ruicpaT  well- 
tempered  ;  €v  well -}- Kcparioicat  to  mix,  temper:  cf.  F. 
eucrame.^  {Med.)  Such  a  due  mixture  of  qualities  in 
bodies  as  constitutes  healtli  or  soundness.  Qitincy. 

Enc'tlC-al  (uk'tl-kf/l),  a.  [Gr.  €vktik6<;.  fr.  euxcerSai 
to  pray,  wish.]    Exprensing  a  wish ;  supplicatory.     [/?.] 

Sacriflcrs  .  .  .  diBtirt;uish((l  into  expiatory,  cwcdca/.  nml  cu- 
Chnri'ticnl.  Ji}).  Lmr. 

En-de'mon,  Eu-das'mon  (i^-dc'mSn),  n.  [Gr.  c5  well, 
good  -r  ^aifiuiv  one'n  ilemon.]     A  good  angel.     Soufhey. 

Eu'de-monlcB,  Ea^ds-monlcs  (uMe-mSnOfkiO,  n. 
[Gr.  tvSatfiovtKO^  conducivt;  to  liappinoss.  See  Ecde- 
HONISM.]  That  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
liappiness;  the  science  of  liappincss;  —  contrasted  with 
aretaicx.  J.  Crotr, 

En-de'mon-lsiii,  Eu-da'mon-ism  (ii-de'mSn-Tz'm)i 

n.  [Gr.  tvbai^ovitTfi6<i  a  thinking  liappy,  fr.  evSaifj.wv 
bleflsed  with  a  good  gt-niuM,  happy  ;  p5  well,  good  -f-  &ai- 
fuav  one's  demon  or  genius.  See  Demon.]  Tliat  nyatem 
of  ethics  which  defines  and  enforces  moral  obligation  by 
itii  relation  to  liappinesH  or  pefKonal  well-being. 

En-de'znon-lBt,  En-dae'inon-lst,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  eudc-ui'tntuni. 

I  am  too  tnucli  of  a  ivilnmfni-t ,-  J  linnlcrr  too  miirli  after  a 
•tate  of  )iU|>i)inc«it  both  for  myRilf  and  othcrn.  />•   Qitinrn/. 
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Eu-de'mon-ls'tlc,   Eu-das'mon-ls'tlc   (fi-de/mSn-Ts'- 

tlk),  <i.     Of  or  pertahimg  tu  cudeuioiiism. 

Eu-de'mon-is'tic-al,  Eu-daemon-is'tic-al  (-tl-kal), 
a.     Eudemonistic. 

Eu-dl'a-Iyte  (u-di'a^Ut),  n.  [Gr.  eu  well,  easily  +  5ta- 
\veiv  to  dissolve.  So  called  because  easily  dissolvable  in 
acids.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brownish  rea  color  and 
vitreous  luster,  consisting  cliiefly  of  the  silicates  of  iron, 
zircouia,  and  lime. 

Eu'di-om'e-ter  (u'dT-5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eufii'a  fair, 
clear  weather,  fr.  eSSto?  fine,  clear  (said  of  the  air  or 
weather)  +  -meter:  cf.  F.  eudiometre.'}  {Chem.)  An 
instrument  for  the  volumetric  measurement  of  gases ; 
—  so  named  because  frequently  used  to  determine  the 
purity  of  the  air. 

C^^  It  usually  consists  of  a  finely  graduated  and  cali- 
brated glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  the  bottom  ;  and  hav- 
ing near  the  top  a  pair  of  platimmi  wires  fused  in,  to 
allow  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  as  the  process  in- 
volves the  explosion  and  combustion  of  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients to  be  determined.  The  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  trough  of  mercury,  or  sometimes  over  water.  Cf.  Bu- 
rette. Ure^s  eudiomeler  has  the  tube  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  U. 

Eu^di-O-met'riC  (-o-met'rlk),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Eu-'di-O-met'ric-al  (-rt-knl),  f  a  eudiometer ;  as, 
eudioritei rival  experiments  or  results. 

Eu'di-om'e-try  (-Gm'e-trJ-),  »'■  [C^f-  F.  eitdiometrie.'] 
{Chem.)  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  gaseous  mixture  by  means  of  the  eudiometer, 
or  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  air  or  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  it.  _ 

II  Eu'di-pleu'ra  (-plu'ra),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev  well 
+  6«  double  -\- TrKeupov  rib,  TrAeupo,  pi. ,  side.]  {Biol. )  Tlie 
fxmdamental  forms  of  organic  life,  that  are  composed  of 
two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Eu-dosl-an  "(G-dOks'I-an),  n.  {EccL  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople in  the  4th  century,  and  a  celebrated  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  Arius. 

II  Eu'ga-nol'de-1  (u'ga^noi'de-i),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ev  well  -J-  NL.  ganuidei.  See  GAi'OID.]  {Zool.)  A  group 
which  includes  the  bony  ganoids,  as  the  gar  pikes. 

II  Eu'ge  (u'je),  71.  [L.,  well  done  !  bravo  !  Gr.  eCye.] 
Appkiuse.     lOb.s.']  Haminond. 

II  Eu-ge'ni-a  (u-je'nT-a),  n.  [NL.  Named  in  honor  of 
Prince  £'«p-=He  of  Savoy.]  {Bnt.)  A  genus  of  mjTtaceous 
plants,  mostly  of  tropical  countries,  and  including  sev- 
eral aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  are  the  trees 
whicli  produce  allspice  and  cloves  of  commerce. 

Eu-gen'ic  (u-jen'ik),  ff.  [See  Eugenia.]  (rAf7».)  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  cloves ;  as,  eugenic  acid. 

Eu-gen'lc  (G-jenlk),  a,  [Gr.  evyei'ii?.]  Well-bom; 
of  liigJi  birtli.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eu-gen'ics  (u-jenTks),  n.  The  science  of  improving 
stock,  wliether  human  or  animal.  F.  Gallon. 

Eu'ge-nin  (ii'j?-nTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  crys- 
talline substance  extracted  from  oil  of  cloves;  —  called 
also  clove  camphor. 

Eu'ge-nol  t-nol),  n.  [Eugenia  +  -ol-']  {Chem.)  A 
colorless,  aromatic,  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CjoHjoOo,  resem- 
bling the  phenols,  and  lience  also  called  eiigeiiic'acid.  It 
is  found  in  the  oils  of  pimento  and  cloves. 

Eu'ge-ny  (u'je-nj),  n.  [Gr.  eu-yeVeia,  fr.  evyeirqs  well- 
born ;  efi  well  -r  yeVo^  race.]    Nobleness  of  bii'th.  iObs.'] 

Eu-gefic  (u-jet'ik),  \a.  {Chem.)  Pertainmg to, 

Eu'ge-tin'ic  (u'je-tlnTk),  |  or  derived  from,  euge- 
nol ;  as,  eugetic  acid. 

Eugh(u}, «.    [Se_eTEW.]    The  yew.   [Ohs.')    Dryden. 

Eu-gU'bl-an  (u-gu1n-(; u),  I  a.    Of  or  pertaming  to  the 

Eu'gU-biue  (u'gij-bhi),  (  ancitnt  town  of  Eugu- 
bium  (iiow  Gubbio)  ;  as,  the  Eitgubine  tablets,  or  tables, 
or  inscriptions. 

Eu'har-mon'ic  (uOiar-monnTk),  a.  [Pref.  eu-  -j-  har- 
nio'/nc]  {Mus.)  Producing  mathematically  perfect  har- 
mony or  concord  ;  sweetly  or  perfectly  harmonious. 

Eu-hem'er-lsm  (G-hPm^r-iz'm  or  u-he'mer-),  n. 
[L.  Euhemeriis,  Gr.  EuTJ^aepos,  a  philosopher,  about  300 
B.  c]  The  theory,  held  by  Euhemerus,  that  the  gods  of 
mj-thology  were  but  deified  mortals,  and  their  deeds  only 
the  amplification  in  imagination  of  human  acts. 

Eu-hem'er-ist,  n.     One  who  advocates  euhemerism. 

Eu-hem'er-is'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
eulienicrism.  ^ 

Eu-hem'er-ize  (u-hSm'er-iz  or  u-he'mer-),  v.  t.  To 
interpret  (iiiythnlngy)  on  tlie  theory  of  euhemerism. 

II  Eu'i-SOp'0-da  in't-f^up'o-da),  7i.y.  [NL.  See  Eu-, 
and  IsopoDA.]  {Zo'Ol.)  A  group  which  includes  the 
typical  Isopoda. 

II  Enla-chon 
(ula-kSn), 
V.  [Native 
Indian 
name.]  {Zodl.) 
Tlie  candlefish. 
[Written     also  Eulachon  (27<a/<;iVAf/.ys  racifiats}. 

onl'ifvum,  oota- 
raii,  and  v/i/cnn.l     See CANDLEriSH. 

Eu-le^rl-an  (u-le'rT-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Euler,  a 
Gennan  mathematician  of  the  ISth  ccnturj'. 

Enlerian  integrals,  certain  drlinite  integrals  whose  prop- 
ortieH  were  first  investigated  by  Euk-r. 

Eu-log'ic  (u-lojTk),    1  a.     [See  Eulogy.]    Bestowing 

Eu-lOg'lC-al  (-T-k^/l),  J  praise  or  eulogy  ;  commcu'la- 
tory;  eulnt;iHtir.     [/?.]  — Eu-log'lc-al-ly,  n--/''.     [/'.] 

Eu^O-gtst  (ul^.-jTst^,?!.  One  who  eulogizes  orpraih;es; 

pan''(,'>Tist  ;  encomiast.  Buckle. 

Eu'lO-gls'tic  (u'lfi-jTs'tTk),  \  n.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Eu'lo-gls'llc-al  (-tT-k/fl),     )      eulogy;  characterized 

liy  eulniry;  ("stowing  jiraisi! ;  paneg>"rical ;  commenda- 

tory  ;  laudatory;    as,  eulogistic  speech  or  discourse. — 

Eu'lo-gis'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Eu-lo'gl-um  (u-liVjT-riin),  «,  ; /)/.  Eui-ooiumr  (-Rmz). 
[LL.,  fr.Gr.  <iiAoyia  eulogy.]  A  formal  eulogy 
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Eulo-gize  (ti'IojizX  V.  (.  iimp.  h  p.p.  Ecr-OGizcD 
(-jiz.l) ;  p.pr.  tc  vO.  7i.'  Eulogizing  (-ji''/!ng).l  'lo  njiQAk. 
or  write  in  commendation  of  (another) ;  to  extul  in 
speech  or  writing  ;  to  praise. 

EulO-gy  (u15.jy),  71.;  pi.  Euxogies  (-jTz),  [Gr.  cu- 
Aoyi'a,  from  euAoyo?  well  speaking  ;  eu  well  --[-  Aeyctc  to 
speak.  Cf.  EuLOGiuM,  and  see  Legend.]  A  speech  or 
writing  in  commendation  of  the  character  or  senices  of 
a  person ;  as,  a  fitting  eulogy  to  worth. 

Eulo<jii:s  turn  into  ele^es.  Speiiser. 

Syn.  —  Encomium  ;  praise  ;  panegyric  ;  applanse.  — 
Eulogy,  Eulooium,  Encomium,  Panegyuic.  The  idea  of 
praise  is  common  to  all  these  word.s.  Tli--  word  rjiroiiiliini 
13  used  of  both  persons  and  things  which  are  the  result 
of  human  action,  and  denotes  warm  praise.  Euloniam, 
and  eulogy  apply  only  to  persons,  and  are  more-  studied 
and  of  greater  length.  A-jjaneonricwKa  originally  a  set 
sjieech  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  and  hence  de- 
notes a  more  formal  exilogy,  couched  in  terms  of  warm 
and  continuous  praise,  especially  as  to  personal  charac- 
ter. We  may  hestow  encojniu ins  on  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  tlie  perform- 
er; we  bestow  e»/op(W,  or  pronounce  a  euloaiiim,iiY}on 
some  individual  distinguished  for  his  merit  or  public 
services:  we  pronounce  a ^ya7ieff^nc  before  an  assembly 
gathered  for  the  occasion. 

Euly-tite  (S'lt-tit),  n.  [Gr.  eS  well  -f  Aueti'  to  dis- 
solve.] {3[in.)  A  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  sili- 
cate of  bismuth,  found  at  Freiberg ;  —  called  also  cidytine. 

It  Eu-men'i-des  (u-mSnT-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Ev^tci'iSes.  Ht.,  gracious  goddesses.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A 
euphemistic  name  for  the  Furies  or  Erinyes, 

II  Eu-mol'pUS  (u-mol'pus),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  exJ^LLoATroc 
sweetly  siiieiiic-]  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  one 
species  of  which  {E.  viti)  is  very  injurious  to  the  vines  in 
the  wine  comitries  of  Europe. 

Eu-no'mi-ail  (u-no'ml-fni),  n.  {EccL  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicus  (4th  century  a. 
D.),  who  held  that  Christ  was  not  God  but  a  created 
being,  having  a  nature  different  from  that  of  the  Father. 
^  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Eunomius  or  his  doctrine. 

Eu'no-my  (u'no-my),  n.  [Gr.  evi'OAita ;  e6  well  -{- 
v6fj.o<;  law.]  Equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted  constitution 
of  government,     [i?.]  Mitjord. 

Eu'nuch  (u'niik),  n.  [L.  evnuckus,  Gr.  €vuovj(0'tr 
prop.,  keeping  or  guarding  the  couch;  evvq  couch,  bed, 
+  ex^i-v  to  have,  hold,  keep.]  A  male  of  the  human  spe- 
cies castrated ;  commonly,  one  of  a  class  of  such  persons, 
in  Oriental  countries,  having  charge  of  the  women's 
apartments.  Some  of  them,  in  former  times,  gained 
hieh  official  rank. 

Eu'nuch  (u'ufdi),   \v.  t.     [li.  eunuchare.']    To  make 

Eu'nucii-ate  (-at),  J  a  eunuch  of;  to  castrate,  as  a 
man.  Creech.    Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Eu'nuch-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [L.  eimiicfiismvs  an  unman- 
ning, Gr.  cvvovxiafi-o-i :  cf.  F,  eunuchisvie  eimuchism.] 
The  state  of  being  a  eunuch.  Bp.  Hall. 

Eu-on'y-ZDin  (u-SuT-mln),  n.  {Med.)  A  principle  or 
mixture  of  principles  derived  iroai  Euoiiyimis  atropur- 
pareiis,  or  spindle  tree. 

11  £u-on'y-mus  (-mus),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  euonymos),  fr. 
Gr.  eiiaJioj/xos,  lit.,  of  good  name.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
small  European  and  Aanerican  trees;  the  spindle  tree. 
The  bark  is  used  as  a  cathartic. 

II  Eu^or-ni^hes  (u'Or-m'thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev 
well  -r  opvLq,  opi'i^oc,  a  bird.]  {Zool.)  The  division  of 
Aves  which  includes  all  the  typical  birds,  or  all  living 
birds  except  the  penguins  and  birds  of  ostriclilikc^  foriu. 

Eu-os'mite  (G-5z'mit),  ?(.  [Gr.  tS  well  -{-  6(7/117  a 
.smell.]  {Min.)  A  fossil  resin,  so  called  from  its  strong, 
peculiar,  pleasant  odor. 

Eu'pa-thy  (li'pa-thy),  Ji.  [Gr.  evTrdOeia  comfort, 
happy  condition  of  the  soul.  See  Eu-,  and  Pathetic] 
Riulit  f.cling.     lObs.]  Harris. 

Eu-pat'o-rln    I  (u-p3t'i-rTu;  104),  n.    {Med.)  A  prin- 

Eu-pat'O-rine  i  ciple  or  mixture  of  principles  ex- 
tracted from  various  species  of  Eupatorium. 

Eu'pa-tO'ri-um  (u'pa-to'rT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Eirpa- 
^(vr,  kiug  of  Pontus,  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  medicine.] 
{Bot.)  A  gemis  of  perennial,  composite  herbs  including 
hemp  agrimony,  boneset,  thoroughwort,  etc. 

Eu'pa-trid  "(u'pa-trid),  7?.  [Gr.  eC  well -j- irar^p  fa- 
thei-J     Out-  well  b.irn,  or  of  noble  birth. 

1;  Eu-pep'si-a  1  u-pep'sT-a  or  -sha),  )  n.   [NL.  eapepsia^ 

EU-pep'Sy  (il-I'eji'sj')*  J       ^^-  *^^'  <vn"ei//ia, 

fr.  cviTcnro?  easy  of  digestion ;  eS  well  -r  ircTrreu'  to  cook, 
digest,]  {Mrd.)  Soundness  of  the  nutritive  or  digestive 
organs ;  good  concoction  or  digestion  ;  —  opposed  to  dys- 
j^epsin. 

Eu-pep'tlC  (-tik),  a.  [Gr.  cCireTrros.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  giiod  digestion  ;  easy  of  digestion  ;  having  a  good 
digestion;  as,  <:f';";'/iC  food ;  kh  eupeptic  Mx&xi. 

Wrupt  in  \a./.Y eupeptic  fai.  CarhjJe. 

Eu'phe-mlsni  (ii'fe-mTz'm),  11.  [Gr.  ev<^ijiLii{r^ds,  fr. 
«u^»7jui^fci'to  use  words  of  a  good  omen  ;  eC  well  -f-  (tai-ac 
to  speak:  cf.  F.  cnphemismc.  See  Fame.]  {Bhrt.)  A 
figure  in  wliich  a  harsh  or  indelicate  word  or  expres.'sion 
is  softened  ;  a  way  of  describing  an  oflensive  thing  by  an 
inoffensive  expression ;  a  mild  namo  for  something  diaa- 
greeabln. 

Eu'phe-mls'tlc  (-mTs'tTk),    )  a.    Pertaining  to  enpl 

Eu'phe-mls'Uc-al(-tT-kal),  j 


Smollett. 


I>1 

ly,a.h 


iiiism  ;  containing  a  eii- 
ti'ucd  in  expression.  — Eu'phe-XIliS'tlC-al- 


Eu'phe-mlze  (n'fe-mlz),  v.  /.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  V.v- 
i'iiEMizi;i>  (-mi/d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EuphemizinA j  [Gr. 
ev^7]fii^civ.'}  To  express  by  a  euphemism,  or  in  delicate 
language  ;  to  make  u^o  01  pnphemiftic  oxprrssiona. 

Eu-phO'ni-ad(u-fo'nT-Sd),  7!.  [See  EtmiONY.]  (Mus.). 
An  instrument  in  which  are  combined  the  clmractoristicr 
tones  of  the  organ  and  various  other  instruments.     ( B.] 

Eu-phonic  (u-fSn'Ikl,  1  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  exhihit- 

Eu-phon'IC-al(-t-k«l),  |  ing,  euphony;  agreeable  in 
Bound;  plea.sing  to  the  ear ;  euphoniouB ;  as,  a  euphonic 
expression;  euphonical  orthograpliy. 


51e,  senAtc,   cAre,   am,   ftrm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    Eve,   event,   6nd,   fSrn,    recent ;    Ice,   idea,   HI ;    5Id,    6bey,    drb,   Odd ; 
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Eu-phon'l-con    ( ilf SnT-kSn), 


[See    Euphony.] 


(."ifiis.)  A  kin.l  nf  unrinht  pi;uio. 

Eu-pho'nl-OUS  (u-lo'ul-ua),  a.  Ploasiiic  or  eweet  in 
fiouiid  ;  LMiplmuic  ;  Binooth-aounding.  Jlallajii.  ~  Eu- 
pho'nl-ous-ly,  '^'(i'- 

Eu'pho-nism  (u'fo-nT/'m),  n.  An  agreeable  combi- 
nation of  soiuida  ;  (iiiiiliuriy. 

Eu-pho'nl-um  (fi-lu'iil-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Euphony.] 
{Mu.w)  A  biias  iiistriuneut  of  the  saxhorn  liunily. 

Eu'phO-nize  (n'fS-nlz),  v.  t.     To  nmke  ouphi.nic.   [i2.] 

Eu'pho-non  (-nSn),  n.  ISeo  Kui-hony.]  {Mua:)  An 
in&truiuent  reaeinbliug  the  organ  in  tone  and  the  npright 
l.iano  in  form.  It  is  characterized  by  great  atreugth  und 
sweetness  of  tonR. 

Eu'phO-nous  (-iius),  a.     KuplioniouH.     [^.] 

Eu'phO-ny  (-nj),  «■;  pf-  Kurno.NiES  (-ntz).  XL.  enpho- 
nin,  Gr.  ev<f>u}i'ia,  fr.  tij^wro?  .sweet-voictid ;  <.u  widl -f- 
^ufii  sound,  voice  ;  akin  to  c/iai-at  to  Hpeak  :  cf.  F.  eu- 
phonic.']  A  pleasing  or  sweet  sumid  ;  an  eauy,  Hniooth 
enunciation  of  sounds  ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters  and  Byl- 
lablfs  which  is  plerwing  to  the  ear. 

II  Eu-phor'bl-a  (G-fGr'hT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  euphor- 
bea.  See  EuPHouBiuM.]  (ffo/.)  Spurge,  or  bastard  »purge, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby,  lierba- 
ccuvis  succulents,  affording  an  acrid,  milky  juice.  Some 
of  them  are  armed  with  thorns.  Most  of  them  yield 
powerful  emetic  and  catiiartic  products. 

Eu-phor'bl-a'ceous  (-a'shQs),  \a.    {Bot.)  Of,  relating 

Eu-phor'bl-aH*^-lor'bi-nl),  )  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Kupliorliia  family. 

Eu-phor'bln    ( (-bTn),  n.    (Med.)  A  principle,  or  mix- 

Eu-ptiOfblne  I  ture  of  principles,  derived  from  vari- 
ous spnitM  of  Euphorbia. 

Eu-phorT)l-uni  {-bt-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  eirphorbenm, 
from  Gr.  ev^/.dp^coi' ;  —so  called  alter  E up hor bus,  aGreek 
physician.]  {Me'l.)  An  inodorons  exudation,  us\iaUy  in 
the  form  of  yellow  tears,  produced  chieHy  by  the  African 
Euphorbia  resini/trfi.  It  was  formerly  employed  medic- 
inally, but  was  found  so  violent  in  its  effects  that  its 
use  is  nearly  abandoned. 

Eu'pho-tide  (uTo-tld),  7^.  [Gr.  c5  well  +  <^co^.  4[f>*^^t 
light.  So  called  because  of  its  pleasing  combination  of 
white  and  green.]  (il/i?;.)  A  rock  occurring  in  the  Alps, 
consisting  of  eaussurite  and  smaragdite;  —  sometimes 
called  giihbro. 

Eu'phra-sy  (u'frd-sj?),  n.  [NL.  ejiphrasia,  fr.  Gr. 
tvippaa-ia  delight,  f  r.  tv4>paCveiv  to  delight ;  eu  well  + 
^prji'  heart,  mind  :  cf.  LL.  eif/nisia,  F.  eu/raise.^  {Bnt.) 
Thr  plant  eyebright  {Euphrasia  o(ficinalis),  formerly  re- 
garded aa  beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  eyes. 


Then  pursed  ^rith  etiphrasr/  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  lie  had  much  to  8ee. 


miton. 


Eu'phroe  (H'vro),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  block 
or  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  tlie 
crowfoot,  or  cords  by  which  an  awning  is  held  up.  [Writ- 
ten also  uphroe  and  nvrou.'\  Knight. 
Eu'phu-lsm  (u'fii-T/.'m),  n.  [Gr.  ci'^^u^y  well  grown, 
graccfid  ;  €v  well  4"  'i>^^  growth,  fr.  ^vnv  to  grow.  This 
affected  style  of  conversation  and  writing,  fashionable 
for  some  time  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  had  its  origin 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  books,  "  Eupftues,  or  the  Anat- 
omy of  Wit,"  and  '•^Eujihues  and  his  England."]  {Ehet.) 
An  affectation  of  excessive  elegance  and  refinement  of 
language  ;  high-flown  diction, 

Ell'phu-lst,  w.  One  who  affects  excessive  refinement 
and  elegance  of  language; — applied  esp.  to  a  class  of 
writers,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  whose  productions  are 
marked  by  affected  conceits  and  high-fiown  diction- 

Eu'phU-ls'tlC  (-Is'tik),  a.  Belonging  to  the  euphu- 
ists,  or  to  euphuism  ;  affectedly  refined. 

Eu'phU-lze  (u'fu-Iz),  V.  i.  To  affect  excessive  re- 
finement in  language  ;  to  be  overnice  in  expression. 

Eu^pl-one  (u'pT-ou),  ji.  [Gr.  euTrtui' very  fat ;  eS  well 
+  nluiv  fat.]  {Chcm.)  A  limpid,  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
tlie  destructive  distillation  of  various  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances ;  —  specifically,  an  oil  consisting  largely  of 
the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series.  [Written 
also  eitpio7i.\ 

Ea-plt'tone  (fl-pTt'ton),  n.  [Pref.  eu-  -f-  pitt^cviX  -f- 
•one.l  {Chem.j  A  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  resem- 
bling aurin,  and  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pittaeal ;  — 
called  also  enpUtoiiic  acid.     [Written  also  rupitfon.'] 

Eu'plt-ton''ic  (u'pTt-t5n'Tk),  a.  {Ckem.)  Pertaining 
to.  or  derived  from,  enpittone. 

Eu-plas'tlc  (u-plSs'tik),  a.  [Pref.  eti-  -}-  -plastic.'] 
(Med.)  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming  organizable  in 
a  high  degree,  as  the  matter  forming  tht;  false  mem- 
branes which  sometimes  result  from  acute  indanmiation 
in  a  healthy  person.  Dunglison. 

Eu-plas'tlc,  n,  {Med.)  Organizable  substance  by 
which  the  tissues  of  an  animal  body  are  renewed. 

II  Eu'plec-tella  (u'plgk-t?l'la),'7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e5- 
ffAtKTos  well  plaited  ;  eu  well -j-TrAeKTo?  plaited.]  {Zonl.) 
A  genus  of  elegant,  glassy  sponges,  consisting  of  inter- 
woven siliceous  fibers,  and  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
cornucopia ;  —  called  also  1  'eii  us^s  jiower-b'isket. 

II  Eu'plex-op'te-ra  (u'pl5ks-5p'te-ra),  jt.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  e5  well  +  nXcKeiv  to  plait  -|-  Trrepoc  a  wing.]  (Zo'dl.) 
An  order  of  insects,  including  the  earwig.  The  anterior 
wings  are  short,  in  the  form  of  elytra,  wlule  the  pos- 
terior wings  fold_up  beneath  them.     See  Eabwig. 

I!  Eup-noe'a  (up-ne'a),  71.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evn-i/om  easy 

breathing;   eu   well  -|-  irvelv  to  breathe.]      {P/njsinl.) 

Normal  breathing  where  arterialization  of  the  blood  is 

normal,  in  distinction  from  dyspncca,  in  which  the  blood 

1b  insufficiently  arterialized.  Foster. 

Eu-pyr'1-on  (u-pTr'T-5n),  n.    [Gr.  e5  well  +  -rrvp  fire.] 

A  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  light  instantaneously,  as  a 

lucifer  match.  Brandc  i<-  C. 

Eura'slan   (u-ra'shrrn),   n.      [^?;ropean  -{-  Asian."] 

1.  A  cliild  of  a  European  parent  on  the  one  side  and 

an  Asiatic  on  the  other. 

2-  One  bom  of  European  parents  in  Asia. 


Ea-ra'slan  (ft-ra'shTn),  a.  Of  European  and  Asiatic 
descent;  of  or  pertaining  to  both  Europe  and  Asia;  as, 
the  great  Eurasian  plain. 

Eu-Pa'si-at'iC  {u-ii'BhT-5t^k),  a.  {Grog.)  Of  or  por- 
tainlng  to  the  continentii  of  Europe  and  Asia  combined. 

llEu-re'ka  (G-re'kfi).  [Gr.  tvpr}Kalha.vo  found,  jter- 
ft'ct  indirativ."  of  vvtiiiTKeii/  to  llnd.l  The  exclamation 
attrilMited  to  Arcliimcdrs,  wlio  is  naid  to  have  cried  out 
'■^Eureka  !  eureka. '^^  (I  liave  lounit  it !  I  have  found  it  Ij, 
upon  suddenly  discovering  a  method  of  finding  out  how 
nnich  tlio  gold  of  King  Hiert>"H  crown  had  been  alloyed. 
Hence,  an  nxpression  of  triumpli_concerniug  a  discovery. 
Eu-rhlp'1-du'rous  (u-rTp'I-du'rus),  a.  [Gr.  eft  v>yll 
-f-  ptTTt?  a  fan  -f-  oupa  a  tail.]  {Zo'ul.)  Having  a  fanlike 
tail;  belonging  to  the  Eur/iipidtirie,  i\  division  of  Aves 
which  includes  all  living  birds. 

Eu'ri-plz©  (ti'ri-pii!),  V.  i.  [See  Euripus.]  To  whirl 
hither  and  thither.     lObs.] 

Eu-rl'pus  (iJ-ri'pus  ;  '.iT7),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  euptTfo?  ;  ev 
well  ~i-  pi-mj  a  rushing  motion.]  A  strait ;  a  narrow  tract 
of  water,  where  the  tide,  or  a  current,  flows  and  refiows 
with  violence,  as  the  ancient  frith  of  this  name  between 
EuboRa  and  Boeotia.  Hence,  a  flux  and  reflux.  Burke. 
Eu'rite  (u'rlt),  7U  [Cf.  F.  rurite..]  {iMin.)  A  com- 
pact feldspathic  rock  ;  felsite.    See  Felsite. 

Eu-rll'lC  (ii-rlfTk),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  eurite. 
Eu-roc'ly-don  (u-r6k'Ii-don),  V.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eirpo- 
kAuSwi'  ;  cvpos  tlie  soutlioast  wind -f-  kKv6(OV  wave,  billow  ; 
according  to  anotlier  reading,  ciipaxuAwi',  i.  C,  a  north- 
east wind,  as  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  Euro-aquUo.]  A 
tempestuous  northeast  wind  which  blows  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    See  Levanter. 

A  teniprstuoiis  wind  called  Knrocljfdmi.    Arts  xsvii.  14. 
Eu'rO-pe'an   (u'ru-pe'an),   a.      [L.    Europaeus,    Gr. 
Eupwn-tiLo?,  fr.  Gr.  Evp^Tn}  (L.  Europa).]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Europe,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  European  plan,  having  rooms  to  let.  and  leaving 
it  optional  with  guests  whether  they  will  take  meals  in 
the  liouse  ;  —  said  of  hotels.    [U.  .V.] 
Eu'ro-pe'an,  v.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 
Eu'rO-pe'an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.     To  cause  to  become  like 
the  Europeans  in  mamiers  or  character ;  to  habituate  or 
accustom  to  European  usages. 
A  st;ite  of  society  .  .  .  chimgcd  and  Europeanizi'-d.    Luhhock. 
II  Eu'rUB  (ii'rus),  n.     [L.,  Gr.  eSpos.J     The  east  wind. 
II  Eu-ry'a-le  (u-rl'o-le),  v.     [NL.,  fr.  Euri/'i/p,  one  of 
the  Gorgons.]     1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  water  lilies,  grow- 
ing in  India  and  China.     The  only  species  {E.  Jerox)  is 
very  prickly  on  the  peduncles  and  calyx.     The   root- 
stocks  and  seeds  are  used  as  food. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genns  of  ophiuraus  with  much-brajiched 
arms. 

II  Eu'ry-al'1-da  (u/rT-SlT-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zodl,) 
A  tribe  of  Ophiuroidea,  including  the  genera  Euryale, 
Astrophyton,  etc.  They  generally  have  the  arms 
branched.     See  Asthophyton. 

Eu-ryc'er-OUS  (S-rls'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  €vpv^  broad  -|- 
Kc'pa^  horn.]     (Zool.)  Having  broad  horns. 

Eu-ryp'ter-old  (u-rTp'ter-oid),  a.  [Euriiptents  + 
-oid.]  {Falcon.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  tlie  genus  Eu- 
rypterus. 

"  I!  Eu-ryp'te-rol'de-a  (-te-roi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
EuRYPTERoiD.]  {Poboii.)  An oxtiuct  order  of  Merostom- 
ata,  of  which  the  genus  Eurypterus  is  the  type.  They 
are  found  only  in  Paleozoic  "rocks.  [Writteu  also  Eu- 
nipferida.'] 

II  Eu-ryp'te-ms  (-riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cupu?  broad 
+  jTTepoi/  a  wing.]  {Paleon.)  A 
genus  of  extinct  Merostomata, 
found  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some 
of  the  species  are  more  than  three 
feet  long. 

Eu'ryth-my  (u'rlth-mi?),  ?^. 
{h.  eunjt/nyiia,  Gr.  eypvOfxia;  cS 
well  +  pv9fj.6^  rhythm,  measure, 
proportion,  symmetry:  cf.  F.  eu- 
ryihmie.]  1.  {Fine  Arts)  ^nst  ov 
harmonious  proportion  or  move- 
ment, as  in  the  composition  of  a 
poem,  an  edifice,  a  painting,  or 

a  statue.  „        ,        ,  „        .     ,^ 

2.  {Med.)  Regularity  of  the  ^^^'^l^^.f^-^^.f.' 
pul.se.  _  (^, 

Eu-se'bl-an    (fi-se'bT-ffn),    n. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  EusebUis,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
who  wns  a  friend  and  protector  of  Arius. 

Eu-Sta'chl-an  (ij-staHiT-on),  a.  [From  Eustachi,  a 
learned  Italian  physician  who  died  in  Rome,  1574.] 
{Anat.)  {a)  Discovered  by  Eustacliius.  {h)  Pertaining 
to  the  Eustachian  tube;  as.  Eustachian  catheter. 

EuBtachian  catheter,  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Eustacluan  tube  so  as  to  allow  of  inflation 
of  the  middle  ear  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  —  Eusta- 
chian tube  (.•l;m^),  a  passage  from  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear  to  the  pharynx.  See  Ear,  —  Eiiatachian  valve  ( Annt.  i, 
a  crescent-shaped  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  at  the  entrance  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  It  directs 
the  blood  towards  the  left  auricle  in  the  fetus,  but  is 
rudimentary  and  fnnctionless  in  the  adult. 

Eu'Style'  (u'stil'),n.  [Gr.  eva-ruXov,  neut.  of  ei'ioruAo? 
with  pillars  at  the  best  distances;  e5  well  +  orvAo?  pil- 
lar: cf.  F.  eustiilc]     {Arch.)  See  Intercolumniation. 

Eu'taS-y  (u^tlSks-y'),  71.   [Gr.  tvra^ia. ;  ev  well  -1-  rdft? 
arrangement:  cf.  ¥.  eutaxie.]     Good  or  established  or- 
der or  arrangement.     \_R.']  E.  Waterkonse. 
Eu-ter'pe    (u-ter'po).    n.       [L.,    fr.  Gr.    EuTepjnj,    fr. 
evrepn-TJs    delitrhtfnl ;     ev    well    -\-   Tf'pTreu'    to    delight.] 

1.  (('/ass.  Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  music. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  some  species  of  which  are 
elegant  trees. 

Eu-ter'pe-an  (-pe-an),fr.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Euterpe 
or  to  music. 

Eu'tha-na'Si-a  (u'tha-na'zhT-a'),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev- 
"^avaaia  ;    ev  well  -j"  davaTO<;   death,  Bavflv^  ^inicricetr,  to 
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die  :  cf.  P.  euthanasie.']    An  easy  death ;  a  mode  of  dying 

to  be  desired,    "  An  euilmnasia  of  all  thought."  JIazlitt. 

'I'lie  kinilt.-Ht  wibh  of  my  fricntlit  ia  eul/i<mu*ia.    Arhut/mot. 

Eu-than'a-sy  (iS-than'i-ay  oru'th4-na''z3r),  n.    Bame 

as  I-'UTHASAHIA. 

Eu'thl-O-Chro'lC  (u'tht-ft-kro'Tk),  rr.     [Gr.  eft  well  + 

O«toc  Hulpbur  -r  XP°*  ^^^*J^'']    (C/iCm.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
denoting,  an  acid  ho  called. 

Euthlochrolc  acid  (C/(^m.),  acomplex  derivative  of  hydro- 
<luinon<'  and  sulplionic  <thiouic)  luid,  —  ho  called  because 
it  contains  hulpliur,  and  forms  brilliantly  colored  (yellow) 
«alt«. 

II  Eu'thy-neu'ra  (ii'tliT-nn'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL,,  fr,  Gr. 
evOvq  Htraiglit  -\-  vtvpciv  a  nerve.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  laigo  divi- 
sion of  gastropod  moUusks,  including  the  I'ulmouifera 
and  Opintlii'braiu^liiata. 

Eu'trO-pUy  (u'trS-lj?),  n.     [Or.  evrpo^ia,  fr.  evrpoiKK 
nourishing,   healthy ;    «5    well   +  Tpf<f>eiv  to   nouriHli,] 
{Med.)   Hi-althy  nutrition;   soundness  as  regards  the< 
nutritive  functions. 

Eu-tych'l-an(u-tTkT-nn),n.  {Ecd.J/ist.)  A  foUower 
of  Kutyches  [fjth  century],  who  lield  that  the  divine  and 
the  Imman  in  the  person  of  Christ  were  so  blended  to- 
gether as  to  constitute  but  one  nature ;  a  monoi)hy»itc  ; 
—  oppOHvd  to  Arstoriayi, 

Eu-tych'l-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),n.  (Eccl.  J/isL)  Tlie  doc- 
trine of  Eutyches  and  his  followers. 

Eux-an^hlc  <  Siks-an'thTk),  a.  ( Chem.)  Having  a  yel- 
low color;  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  resembling^ 
euxantliin. 

Euxanthic  acid  (Chnn.),  a  yellow,  crystalline,  organic- 
acid,  extracted  from  euxanthm. 

Eux-an'thln  (-thin),  n.  [Gr.  eft  well  -f  ^av66<;  yellow. }| 
{Chein.)  A  yellow  pigment  iiiiport*:d  from  India  and 
China.  It  has  a  strong  odor,' and  is  said  to  be  obtained" 
from  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  when  fed  on  tlie- 
mango.  It  consists  of  a  magnesium  salt  of  euxanthic 
acid.     Called  also  2jUTi,  purree,  and  Indian  yellow. 

Eus'e-nlte  (uk.s'e-nit),  n.  [Gr.  ti/lfco?  hospitable. 
So  named  because  it  contains  a  number  of  rare  elements. ]j 
(J/m.)  A  brownish  black  mineral  with  a  metallic  luster, 
found  in  Norway.  It  contains  niobium,  titanium,  yt- 
trium, and  uranium,  with  some  other  metals. 

E-va'cate  (J-valiat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e- -f  vacate]  To. 
empty.     lOhs.]  Harvey. 

E-vac'u-ant  {e.vak'u-«nt>,a.  [L.  evaeuans,  -avtis, 
p.  pr.  of  eiHicuare :  cf.  F.  evacuant.]  Emptying ;  evacu- 
ative;  purgative;  cathartic.  —  n.  {Med.)  A  purgative 
or  cathartic. 

E-vac'u-ate  (e-vSk'ii-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evacu- 
ated (-a't^d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evacuatikg  (-li'tTng).] 
[L.  eiacuatus,  p.  p.  of  evacuare  to  empty,  nullify ;  e  out  t- 
vacuus  empty,  racare  to  be  empty.  See  Vacate.]  1.  To 
make  empty ;  to  empty  out ;  to  remove  the  contents  of  ;  . 
as,  to  evacuate  a  vessel  or  dish. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  empty;  to  deprive.    [J?.] 
Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  important  nwaning. 

3.  To  remove;  to  eject ;  to  void;  to  discharge,  a«  the 
contents  of  a  vessel,  or  of  the  bowels. 

4.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  quit;  to  retire  from,  aa  sol- 
diers from  a  country,  city,  or  fortress. 

The  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country.    Burlc.    . 

5.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify  ;  to  vacate  ;  as,  to  evacu- 
ate a  contract  or  marriage.     yObs.]  Bacon. 

E-vac'u-ate.  v.  i.     To  let  blood.     {Obs.]  Burton. 

E-vac'u-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  evacuatio:  cf.  F. 
evacuation.]  1.  The  act  of  emptying,  clearing  of  the  con- 
tents, or  discharguig.  Specifically:  («S(J/i7.)  Withdrawal 
of  troops  from  a  town,  fortress, etc.  (b)  {Med.)  Voidanca 
of  any  matter  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body  or  by 
an  artificial  opening ;  defecation  ;  also,  a  diminution  of 
the  fiuids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics,  venesection,, 
or  other  means. 

2.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged;  especially,, 
a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural  means.  Quinry. 

3.  Abolition;  nullification.     \^Ohs.']  Hooker. 
Evacuation  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  wliich  the 

British  army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  November 
25,  1733. 

E-vac'u-a-tive  (e-v5k'u-u-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Svacnati/.'}  ; 
Serving  or  tending  to  evacuate  ;  cathartic ;  purgative. 

E-vac'U-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  evacuates  ;  a  nul- 
lifier.     '■'•  Eiacnators  of  the  law,"  Hammond. 

E-vac'u-a-to-ry  (-a-to-rj),  n.    A  purgative. 

E-vafle'  (e-vad'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  EVADED ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  EvADiNO.]  [Jj.  evade  re,  evasum^e  out  -j-  vadere 
to  go,  walk  :  cf.  F.  s^evader.  See  Wade.]  To  get  away 
from  by  artifice  ;  to  avoid  by  dexterity,  subterfuge,  ad- 
dress, or  ingenuity;  to  elude ;  to  escape  from  cleverly; 
as,  to  erode  a  blow,  a  pursuer,  a  punishment;  to  evade- 
the  force  of  an  argument. 

The  heathen  harl  a  method, more  truly  their  own.  of  evading- 
the  Cliri;?tian  miracles.  Trench. 

E-vade',  v.  i.     1.  To  escape;  to  slip  away;  — some- 
times with  from.     "^Evading  from  perils."  Bacon. 
Unarmerl  they  misht 
Have  pafily,  as  spirits.  cx-<tiled  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove.  Milton. 

2.  To  attempt  to  escape ;  to  practice  artifice  or  soph- 
istry, for  the  purpose  of  eluding. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  erode  and  take  refuge  in  any- 
of  tliese  .  .  .  wayp.  .SouHi.^ 

Syn.  —  To  equivocate ;  shuflie.    See  Peevahicate. 

E-vad'l-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  evaded.   [R.J 

Ev  a-ga'tlon  (SVa-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  evagafio,  fr.  eva~ 
gari  to  wander  forth:  cf.  F.  Svagation.  See  Vagabv.] 
A  wandering  about ;  excursion;  a  roving,     [i?.]       Bny. 

E-vag'l-na'Uon  (e-v5j'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  evnginatio 
an  extending,  cvaginare  to  unsheathe;  e  o\xt -];- vagina 
sheath.]     Tlie  act  of  unsheathing. 

E'val  (e'vrl),  a.  [L.  aevu-m  lifetime,  age,  eternity.] 
Relating  to  time  or  duration.     [Ohs.] 
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E-val'u-ate  (f-vSl'u-at),  v.  t.  [See  Evaluation.]  To 
fix  the  value  of ;  to  rate  ;  to  appraise. 

E-val'U-a'tlon  (-a'shuii),  n.  [Cf.  F.  evaluation,  LL. 
€valuatio.'\     Valuation;  appraisement.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ev'a-nesce'  (Sv'a-u6s'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Evanesced 
(-ngsf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evanescing  {-nes'sing).]  [L. 
evanescere  ;  e  out -^-vanescere  to  vanish,  fr.  vaiius  empty, 
vain.  See  Vain,  and  cf.  Evanish.]  To  vanish  away  ;  to 
become  dissipated  and  disappear,  like  vapor. 

I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced  or  evnporated.    £>e  Quincey. 

Ev'a-nes'cenc6  (-nes'sais),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
vanishing  away;  disappearance;  as,  the  evanescence  of 
vapor,  of  a  dream,  of  earthly  plans  or  hopes.      Bamhler. 

Ev^a-nes^cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  eranescens,  -eiitis,  p. 
pr.  of  evanescere.^  1.  Liable  to  vanish  or  pass  away 
like  vapor;  vanishing;  fleeting;  as,  evanesceiil  joys. 

So  evanescent  are  the  faaliions  of  the  world  in  these  particu- 
laja_  Jiawt/iO)-ne. 

2.  Vanishing  from  notice  ;  imperceptible. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  pettv  cases, 
ia  almost  entnescent.  ttollaslon. 

Ev'a-nes'cent-ly,  adv.  In  a  vanishing  manner ;  im- 
perceptibly. Chalmers. 

E-Tan'gel  (e-vSn'jSl),  n.  [F.  evangile,  L.  evonge- 
Hum,  Gr.  eiayyeAiof  good  news,  glad  tidings,^  gospel,  fr. 
€vdyyeAo5  bringing  good  news  ;  eu  well  -f-  ayyeActc  to 
bear  a  message.  See  Etr-,  and  Angel,  and  cf.  Evangely.] 
Good  news  ;  announcement  of  glad  tidings ;  especially, 
the  gospel,  or  a  gospel.  Milton. 

Ilor  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel.  liliittier. 

E  van-geli-an  (e^'van-jell-an),  a.  Rendering  thanks 
for  favors. 

E'van-gel'lc  (e'van-jSl'Tk  or  Sv'Sn-),  a.  [L.  evangeli- 
ens,  Gr.  euayYcAtfcos :  cf.  F.  ernngeligiie.  See  Evangel.] 
Belonging  to,  or  contained  in,  the  gospel ;  evangelical. 
*'-Evan<j''lic  truth."  J.  Foster. 

E'vail-gel'lC-al  (-T-kal ;  277),  a.  1.  Contained  in,  or 
relating  to,  the  four  Gospels ;  as,  the  evangelical  history. 

2.  Belonging  to,  agreeable  or  consonant  to,  or  con- 
tained in,  the  gospel,  or  the  truth  taught  in  the  New 
Testament ;  as,  evangelical  religion. 

3.  Earnest  for  the  truth  taught  in  the  gospel ;  strict 
in  interpreting  Christian  doctrine  ;  preeminently  ortho- 
dox ;  —  technically  applied  to  that  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  holds  the  doctrine  of  "Justification  by  Faith 
alone ; "  the  Low  Church  party.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  other  religious  bodies  not  regarded  as  orthodox. 

EvaBgellcal  Alliance,  an  alliance  for  mutual  strengthen- 
ing and  common  work,  comprising  Christians  of  dilierent 
denominations  and  countries,  organized  in  Liverpool, 
England,  in  184-5.  —  Evangelical  Church,  (o)  The  Protestant 
Church  m  Germany.  (6)  A  church  founded  by  a  fusion 
of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Germany  in  1817.  —  Evan- 
gelical Union,  a  reli^ous  sect  founded  in  Scotland  in  ViVS 
by  the  Rev.  James  Morisoa  ;  —  called  also  Morisonians. 

E  van-gel'ic-al.  ".    One  of  evangelical  principles. 

E  van-gel'lc-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  ti.  Adherence  to  evan- 
gelical ilMaiiiii.s ;  cvangelicism.  G.  Eliot. 

E  van-gel'lc-al-ly,  ndv.     In  an  evangelical  manner. 

E  van-geric-al-nesa,  n.     State  of  being  evangelical. 

E'van-geri-clsm  (-I-aTz'm),  n.  Evangelical  princi- 
ples ;  evangelicalism. 

E-van'ge-lic'1-ty  (e-vSn'je-lTst-tJ-),  n.    Evangelicism. 

E-van'gel-lsm  (e-TSn'jgl-iz'm),  n.  The  preaching  or 
promulgation  of  the  gospel.  Bacon. 

E-van'gel-lst,  n.  [F.  evangeliste,  L.  evangelista,  fr. 
<jr.  euayycAitrrTj?.]  A  bringer  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Specifically:  (a)  A  mission- 
ary preacher  sent  forth  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  resident 
pastor ;  an  itinerant  missionary  preacher.  {&)  A  writer 
of  one  of  the  four  Gospels  (with  the  definite  article) ;  as, 
the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
(c)  A  traveling  preacher  whose  efforts  are  chiefly  di- 
rected to  arouse  to  inmiediate  repentance. 

The  ApoBtles.  ^}  far  as  they  evangelized,  might  claim  the 
title,  though  there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. Flnmptre. 

E-van'gel-Is'ta-ry  (-Ts'ta-rJ?),  n.  [LL.  evangelista- 
num.]  A  selection  of  passages  from  the  Gospels,  as  a 
leflson  in  divine  servire.  Porson. 

E-van'gel-Is'tlC  (-tlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  four 
evangelists  ;  designed  or  fitted  to  evangelize ;  evangel- 
ical; as,  C(v7H'/'7/f^>  elTorts. 

E-van'gel-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shun),  n.  Tlie  act  of  evan- 
gelizing ;  thi-  .state  of  being  evangelized. 

The  w.irk  of  Christ's  miiiisters  is  evnugflization.     I/ohb^s. 

E'Van'gel-ize  (e-van'jSl-Iz),  v.  t.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Evan- 
gelized (-Izd)  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  EvANOELiziNO  (-i'zTng).] 
[F.  evangtliserjLtL.  evangel izare,fT.  Gr.  eyayycArfeo-^ai.j 
To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to ;  to 
convert  to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  evangelize  the  world. 
His  npostlPH  whom  he  Bends 
To  evangelize  the  natioim.  Milton. 

E-van'gOl-lze,  v.  i.     To  preach  the  gospel. 
E-van'ge-ly  (-ie-iy')i "-     Evangel.     [Ohs.] 

Th("  f^acrcd  pU'dgo  of  Chnnt's  Twnpr?;/.  Sp^nsrr. 

E-van'gUe  (-jtl),  n.  [F.  evangile.  See  Evangel.] 
Good  tidings;  evangel.     [/?.] 

Above  all.  the  Serviana  .  .  .  read,  with  much  avidity,  the 

^vangilf  o(  tlieir  freedom.  Lawlor. 

E-van'id  (i--vSu'Td),  a.     [L.  evanidn.t,  fr.  evanescere. 

Bee  Evanesce.]     Liable  to  vaTiiah  or  (lisappear  ;  faint ; 

weak  ;  evanescent;  as,  an  evanid  color.     [06j.] 

They  arc  very  tmn-ilory  nml  ernnir!.  liarrnw. 

E-van'lSh  (-Tflh),  r-.  i.     [Pref.  e-  -\-  vanish  :  cf.  L.  eva- 
nescere.   Bee  Evanesce,  Vanish.]    To  vanish. 
Or  like  the  rniiili"w"ii  lovely  forni, 
/,'i'«nw/iifii7  ntiiid  llu-  Mtonn.  Jitimf. 

E-van'lflh-ment  (-ment),  n.  A  vanishing ;  difiappear- 
an'-M.     \Ti.]  T.  Jefer-^^an. 

E-VRp'o-ra-blo  f?-v5p'ft-rA-b'l),  a.  Capahlf  oi  being 
converted  into  vapor,  or  dimtipnted  by  evaporation. 


E-Vap'0-rate  (e-vSp'6-rat),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Evap- 
orated (-ra'tfid)  ;p.  pr.  A:  ib.  n.  Evaporating  (-ra'ting).] 
[L.  evaporatus,  p.  p.  of  evaporare  ;  e  out  +  vapor  steam 
or  vapor.  See  Vapor.]  1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a 
fluid  ;  to  escape  and  be  dissipated,  either  in  visible  va- 
por, or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  visible. 

2.  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated ;  to  be  wasted ;  as,  the  spirit  of  a  writer  often 
evaporates  in  the  process  of  translation. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefa  and  discontents  to  evapo- 
rate ...  is  a  safe  way.  Jiacon. 

E-Vap'0-rat©i  v.  t.  1.  To  convert  from  a  lir^uid  or 
solid  state  into  vapor  (usually)  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  to 
dissipate  in  v.apor  or  fumes. 

2-  To  expel  moisture  from  (usually  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial heat),  leaving  the  solid  portions  ;  to  subject  to  evap- 
oration ;  as,  to  evaporate  apples. 

3.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  dissipate,     [i?.] 

My  lord  of  Essex  evamrated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet. 

SirH.  n'otton. 

Evaporating  Burface  (Steam  Boilers),  that  part  of  the 
heating  surface  with  wliich  water  is  in  contact. 

E-vap'o-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  evaporatus,  p.  p.]  Dis- 
persed in  vapors.  Thomson. 

E-vap'0-ra'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  evnporatio  :  cf.  F. 
evaporation.'}  1.  The  process  by  which  any  substance 
is  converted  from  a  liquid  or  solid  state  into,  and  carried 
off  in,  vapor  ;  as,  the  evaporation  of  water,  of  ether,  of 
camphor. 

2.  The  transformation  of  a  portion  of  a  fluid  into  va- 
por, in  order  to  obtam  the  fixed  matters  contained  in  it 
in  a  state  of  greater  consistence. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  evaporated  ;  vapor. 
4-  {Steam  Engine)  See  Vaporization. 
E-vap'0-ra-tlve  (e-vap'o-rS-tTv),  a.     [L.  evaporati- 

viis :  cf.  F.  evaporatif.']     Pertaining  to,  or  producing, 
evaporation  ;  as,  the  evaporative  process. 

E-vap'O-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for  con- 
densuig  vegetalJe  juices,  or  for  drying  fruit  by  heat. 

E-Vap'O-rom'e-ter  (-rom'e-ter),  n.  [L.  evaporare  to 
evaporate  -f  -meter:  cf.  F.  h'apor07netre.'\  (Physics) 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a  fluid 
evaporated  in  a  given  time  ;  an  atmometer. 

E-va'sl-We  (e-va'sT-b'l),  a.    That  maybe  evaded,  [i?.] 

E-va'slon  (-"zhiin),  n.  [L.  evasio:  cf.  F.  evasion. 
See  Evade.]  The  act  of  eluding  or  avoiding,  particu- 
larly the  pressure  of  an  arginuent,  accusation,  charge,  or 
interrogation  ;  artful  means  of  eluding. 

Thou  ...  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more.    Milton. 

Syn.  — Shift;  subterfuge;  shuffling;  prevarication; 
equivocation. 

E-va'slve  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  evasif.  See  Evade.] 
Tending  to  evade,  or  marked  by  evasion  ;  elusive  ;  shuf- 
fling ;  avoiding  by  artifice. 

Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  gueet, 
Auswert-d  evasive  of  tlie  sly  request.  Pope. 

Stammered  out  n  few  evasive  phrnsea.       Macaulay. 

—  E-va'fllve-ly,  ^f^r.  —  E-va'sive-ness, «. 

Eve  (ev),  n.     [See  EVEN,  n.']     1.  Evening.     iPoeticI 
Winter,  oft,  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze.       T/iomson. 

2.  The  evening  before  a  holiday,  —  from  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  the  day  as  beginning  at  sunset,  not  at 
midnight ;  as,  Christmas  eve  is  the  evening  before  Christ- 
mas; also,  the  period  immediately  preceding  some  iui- 
portant  event.     "On  the  eve  of  death."  Kcble. 

Eve  chttTT  iZool.),  the  European  eoatsucker  or  night- 
jar ;  —  called  also  night  churr^  and  ciiurr  owl. 

E-vec'tics  te-vek'tlks).  71.  [Gr.  evfKTiKos  healthy.] 
The  brunch  of  medical  science  which  teaches  the  method 
of  Hcquiriug  a  good  habit  of  body.     lObs.} 

E-vec^Uon  (-sliiin),  ??.  [L.  evectio  a  going  up,  tr.  eve- 
here  to  carry  out ;  e  out  +  vehere  to  carry :  cf.  F.  evec- 
tion.l  1.  The  act  of  carrying  up  or  away ;  exaltation. 
[065.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  lAstron.)  {a)  An  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion 
in  its  orbit,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  which 
the  equation  of  the  center  is  diminished  at  the  syzygies, 
and  increased  at  the  quadratures  by  about  1'^  20'.  (b)  The 
libration  of  the  moon.  Wheicell. 

E'ven  (e'v'n),  n.  [OE.  ere,  even,  efen,  tefen,  AS. 
wfen :  akin  to  OS.  aband,  OFries.  avend,  D.  avond, 
OHG.  aband,  G.  abejid,  Icel.  aptan,  o/tan,  Sw.  a/ton, 
Dan.  often;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  E\-E,  Evening.] 
Evening.     See  Eve,  t?.,  1.     IPoetic}  Shak. 

E'ven,  a.  [AS.  pfen,  efn;  akin  to  OS.  eban,  D.  even, 
OHG.  eban,  G.  efen,  Icel.  ja/n,  Dan.  jcvn,  Bw.  jiimn, 
Goth,  ibns  Cf.  Anent,  Ebb.]  1.  Level,  smooth,  or 
equal  in  surface ;  not  rough  ;  free  from  irregularities ; 
lience,  uniform  in  rate  of  motion  or  mode  of  action  ;  as, 
even  ground  ;  an  even  road  ;  even  speed ;  an  even  course 
of  conduct. 

2.  Equable  ;  not  easily  ruffled  or  disturbed ;  calm ; 
uniforndy  self-possessed  ;  as,  an  even  temper. 

3.  Parallel ;  on  a  level ;  reaching  tlie  same  limit. 

And  ehnll  lay  thee  crm.with  the  Rrouiul.     Luke  six.  44. 

4.  Balanced;  adjusted;  fair;  equitable;  impartial; 
just  to  both  sides  ;  owing  nothing  on  cither  side  ;—  said 
of  accounts,  bargains,  or  persons  indebted ;  as,  our  ac- 
counts are  even  ;  an  even  bargain. 

To  make  the  erm  truth  in  pleasure  flow.  Shah. 

5-  Without  an  irregularity,  flaw,  or  blemish ;  pure. 

"  I  know  my  life  so  fTm."  Shnk. 

6.  Associate;  fellow;  of  the  samo  condition.  [Obs."] 
"His  nrn  servant."  WycliJ  {Matt,  xviii.  'Jf.)). 

7.  Not  odd;  capable  of  division  by  two  without  a  re- 
mainder ;  —  said  of  numbers ;  as,  4  and  10  are  even 
numbers. 

Whether  the  number  of  tlie  stars  is  even  or  odd.     Jer.  Taylor. 
On  oven  ground,  with  equal  advantage,  —  On  even  keel 
(yaul.),  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position. 

E'ven  (e'v'n),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  ;;.  p.  Evened  (u'v'nd); 


p.  pr.  &  t'6.  n.  Evening  (-v'n-Tng).]     1.  To  make  even 
or  level ;  to  level;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  temple  Xerxes  Lvened  with  the  fioiL    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
It  will  evfn  all  inequalities.  Evilyn. 

2.  To  equal,  \_0bs.1  ^^  To  even  him  in  valor.'*    Fidler. 

3.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obligation,  or  in  a 
state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to  balance, 
as  accounts  ;  to  make  quits.  Shak. 

4.  To  set  right ;  to  complete. 

B.  To  act  up  to  ;  to  keep  pace  with.  5^17^. 

E'ven  (e'v'u),  V.  i.     To  be  equal.     [06^.]     i?.  Carew. 
E'ven,  adv.     [AS.  e/ne.     See  E^-en,  a.,  and  cf.  E'en.] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  precisely  similar  manner  ;  equally  ; 
precisely  ;  just ;  likewise ;  as  well.  *'  Is  it  even  so  ?  "  Shak. 

Even  so  did  these  Gauls  possess  the  coast.        Sjtenscr. 

2.  Up  to,  or  down  to,  an  unusual  measure  or  level ;  bo 
much  as ;  fully ;  quite. 

Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Gate's  wish.  Shak. 

Without  .  .  .  making  us  even  sensible  of  the  change.    Swift. 

3.  As  might  not  be  expected  ;  —  serving  to  introduce 
what  is  imexpected  or  less  expected. 

I  liave  made  several  discoveries,  which  appear  new,  even  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning.  Addison. 

4.  At  the  very  time  ;  in  the  very  case. 

I  knew  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  eien  when  I  wrote 
thtiu-  JJryden. 

5.  fl^*  Even  is  sometimes  used  to  emphasize  a  word  or 
phrase.  *'  1  have  debated  even  in  my  soul."  Shak. 
By  these  presence,  evai  the  presence  of  Lord  Slortimer.    Shak. 

E-vene'  (e-ven'),  v.  i.  [L.  evenire.  See  Event.]  To 
happen.     \_Obs.'\  Jleivyt. 

E'ven-er  (e'v'u-er),  n.  1.  Cue  who,  or  that  wluch, 
makes  even- 

2.  In  vehicles,  a  swinging  crossbar,  to  the  ends  o£ 
which  other  crossbars,  or  whiffletrees,  are  hung,  to  equal- 
ize the  draught  when  two  or  three  horses  are  used  abreast. 

E'ven-fall'  (-fal')i  "•  Beginning  of  evening.  "  At 
the  quiet  f  i  rii  fall'l^'  Tennyson. 

E'ven-hand'  (-hSud'),  n.     Equality.     [06^.]     L'acon. 

E'ven-hand'ed,  "■  Fair  or  impartial  ;  unbiased. 
^' Evcnhuh.i' d  justice."  Shak.  —  E'ven-hand'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  E'ven-hand'ed-nesB.  n.^  Fronde. 

E'ven-ing  i.e'v'n-TuR  or  ev'ntng),  n.     [.\S.  it/nnng. 
See  Even,  n.,  and  cf.  Eve.]    1.  The  latter  part  and  close 
of  the  day,  and  the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  prop- 
erly, the  decline  of  tlie  day,  or  of  the  sun. 
In  the  ascendin*;  scale 
Of  heaven,  the  stars  that  uelier  iveniiig  rose.    2£iUon. 

(ft^^  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  afternoon  is  called  evening.     Bartlctt. 

2.  The  latter  portion,  as  of  life ;  the  declining  pe- 
riod, as  of  strength  or  glory. 

{h^^  Sometimes  used  adjectively;  as,  evening  gun. 
*'  Lve/iiitg  prayer."  S/iak. 

Evening  fiower  (Bof.),  a  geiuis  of  iridaceous  plants  (//^.j- 
i^ernntha  i  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  sweet-scented  flowers  which  expand  in  the 
evening.  —Evening  grosbeak  (ZooL),  an  American  singing 
bird  {Coccothraustes  ves- 
jiertina)  having  a  very 
large  bill.  Its  color  is  oli- 
vaceous, with  the  crown, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  and 
the  under  tail  coverts  yel- 
low. So  called  because  it^ 
sings  in  the  evening. 
Evening  primrose.  See  u 
der  ritiMRosE.  —  The  even- 
ing star,  the  bright  star  of 
early  evening  in  the  west- 
em  sky,  soon  passing  be- 
low the  horizon :  specific- 
ally, the  planet  Venus;  — 
called  also  Ve.s])er  and  //es-'^ 
perns.  During  portions  of  "^ 
the  year,  liars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  are  also  even- 
ing stars.       See   Mokning 

STAR. 

E'ven-ly  (e'v'n-ly),  adv. 
With  an  even,  level,  or 
smooth  surface ;  without  roughness,  elevations,  or  depres- 
sions ;  uniformly;  equally;  conformably;  impartially; 
serenely. 

E'ven-nilnd''€d  (-mind'Sd),  a.     Having  equanimity. 

E'ven-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  even,  level,  or  un- 
disturbed ;  sniootlmess;  horizontal  position;  uniform- 
ity; impartiality;  calmness;  equanimity;  appropriate 
place  or  level ;  as,  eveimess  of  surface,  of  a  fluid  at  rest, 
of  motion,  of  dealing.s,  of  temper,  of  condition. 

It  hud  nci  (1  be  ponietliiiic:  extraordinary,  that  must  warrant 
on  ordinary  pcrsun  to  rise  higlicr  than  his  own  cveimess. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

E'ven-S0ngM-s5ng';115),?i.  {AS.wJ'eJisang.l  A  song 
for  the  evening  ;  the  evening  service  or  form  of  worship 
(in  the  Church  of  England  including  vespers  and  com- 
pline);  also,  the  time  of  evensong.  W'ycli/.    Milton. 

E-vent'  (e-vSuf),  «.  [L.  eventus,  fr.  cvcJiirc  to  hap- 
pen, come  out;  e  out  -i- venire  to  conic.    See  Come.] 

1.  That  which  conies,  arrives,  or  happens  ;  that  which 
falls  out;  any  incident,  good  or  bad.  "The  events  of 
Ilia  early  years."  Macaulay. 

To  watch  quietly  the  COUrflC  of  events.    Jowett  (  Tlwryd.). 
There  is  one  evimt  to  the  rib'htcoue,  and  to  the  wicked. 

Ja-cL  IX.  2. 

2.  An  affair  in  hand;  business;  enterprise.  C^y^-] 
"Leave  wo  him  to  iiia  events.'*''  Shak. 

3.  The  consequence  of  anything ;  the  issue ;  conclu- 
Bion;  result;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or  se- 
ries of  operations,  terminates. 

Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  event.      young. 

Syn.  — Incident;  occurrence;  adventure  ;  issue  :   re- 

flult ;   termination  ;   consequence  ;   conclusion.  —  Kvent, 

OrCl'IinRNCE,   iNClllENT.     C I RCUM STANCE.       An   cvnd    (ic- 

notes  that  which  arises  from  a  precodnig  state  ol  tilings. 


Evening  Grosbeak. 
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Hence  we  speak  of  watching  the  event ;  of  tracing  the 
progreBs  of  <-vi nls.  An  tircurrcnce  haw  iiu  reference  to 
auy  aiitecink-iits,  Imt  Hiinply  murks  that  wliicli  mrrts  us 
in  our  prOKi'-'t^"'  tlnoui^'li  life,  an  if  bv  iliaini-,  or  hi  tlm 
course  of  tlivim-  pi  uvitU-iiiri-.  The  tliinf^s  wIikIi  tlnit* 
meet  us,  if  iiiipurtaiit,  ;irt)  UHually  rdiiin-.icd  witli  iinti- 
cedents;  and  neiHu^  cvrnl  in  the  leading  term.  In  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  it  it)  Biiid,  "  When,  in 
the  course  of  human  eirn/s^  it  becomew  neeeasary,"  etc. 
Here,  occurn iicfs  would  ho  out  of  pl.-ire.  An  iuiidcnt  is 
that  which  f'dls  in(->  a  state  of  liiiiiK,^  tu  which  it  does 
not  primarily  bi'lnuj,'  ;  as,  the  iufi.fi-nf.s  of  a  journey. 
Tho  term  is  usually  applied  tu  tilings  of  bcrondary  im- 
portance. Arirrff//;,';////;f<' is  one  of  tlie  tliiiiu'w  Murrmnid- 
me  us  in  our  path  of  life.  These  may  diller  un-atly  in 
importance;  but  they  are  always  onfM'/rrs,  which  oper- 
ate upon  UH  from  witlmut,  cxertuii^  ^realer  or  less  inltu- 
euce  acconUnv;  totlieir  mtniisir  iiuiinrtanre.     A  person 

f riving  an  acf/nuiit  ol  a  .■aiiip.oi,'!!  [^l^;llt.  ■Uvell  on  tlie 
eadiug  f^rf^/^'whicli  it  produced  ;  mii^la  mention  some  of 
its  striking  fjccurrentr.v .-  mlglit  allude  to  some  remarka- 
ble (HCiV/('?i^.?  which  attended  it ;  and  might  give  the  de- 
tails of  the  favorable  or  adverse  circu/nstances  which 
marked  its  progress. 

Event'  (e-v6nt'),  v.  i.  [F.  Sventer  to  Tan,  divulge, 
LL.  rventare  to  fan,  fr.  L.  e  out  -\-  ventus  wind.]  To 
break  forth.     lOfjft.']  li.  Junson. 

E-ven'ter-ate  (e-vPn'ter-at),  r.  (.  [L.  e  out  -f-  venter 
the  lielly  :  cf.  F.  eventrer.^  To  rip  opeu ;  to  disembowel. 
iOh.^.^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-vent'ful  (e-vgnt'ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  rich  in,  events 
or  incidents  ;  as,  an  rrniifid  journey  ;  an  eventful  period 
of  history;  an  eventful  period  of  life. 

E'yen-tlde'  (e'v'n-tidO,  «.  [AS.  ie/enUd.  See  Tide.] 
The  time  of  evening  :  evening.     \_Poetlr'j  Speyiser. 

E-ven'tl-late  (e-vSn'tT-lSt),  ?'.  /.  [L.  eventihi/us,  p. 
p.  of  evejitilare  to  fan.  See  Ventilate.]  1.  To  winnow 
out;  to  fan.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

2.  To  discuss  ;  to  ventilate.     [06-?.]  Johnson. 

E-ven'tl-la'tlon  (da'shOu),  n,  Tlie  act  of  eventila- 
ting;  discussion.     \_Obs.'\  Bp.  Berkeley. 

E-Vent'less  (e-v6nt'ies),  «.  Without  events;  tame; 
monotonous;  marked  by  nothing  unusual;  uneventful. 

il  EV'en-tOg'na-thl  (gv'6n-top'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  efi  well  -\-  €i'T05  within  -(-  yvdOo^  the  jaw.]  (Zo'ol.) 
An  order  of  fishes  including  a  vast  number  of  fresh- 
water species,  such  as  the  carp,  loach,  chub,  etc. 

E'ven-tra'tlon  (e'vSn-tra'shfin),  n.  [L.  eout-\-ve}i- 
^e?' belly.]  (Med.)  (a)  A  tumor  containing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera,  occasioned  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  (b)  A  wound,  of  large 
extent,  in  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestines  protrude,     (c)  The  act  of  disembowehng. 

E-Ven'tU-al  (e-vSn'tS-al;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eventnel. 
See  Event.]  1.  Coming  or  happeiung  as  a  consequence 
or  result;  consequential.  Burke. 

2.  Final;  ultimate.     "  TT^r/z/wa?  success."        Cooper. 

3.  {Law)  DependfUt  on  events;  contingent.  MorsltaU. 
E-ven'tU-al'1-ty  (-ta-5l'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Eventualities 

(-tfz).  [Cf.  F.  eventual  if  e.1  1.  The  coming  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  contingency  ;  also,  an  event  which  comes  as  a 
consequence. 

2.  (Phre7i.)  Disposition  to  take  cognizance  of  events. 
E-ven'tU-al-ly  (e-vSn'tu-.ddj- ;  135),adv.     In  an  even- 
tual manner;  finally;  ultimately. 

E-ven'tU-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Eventuated 
(-a'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?i.  Eventuating.]  To  come  out 
finally  or  in  conclusion  ;  to  result ;  to  come  to  pass. 

E-Ven^'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shtln),  n.  The  act  of  eventuating 
or  happening  as  a  result ;  the  outcome.  E.  W.  Hamilton. 
Ev'er  (^v'er),  adv.  [OE.  ever,  hefre^  AS.  Bfre  ;  perh. 
akin  to  AS.  a  always.  Cf.  Aye,  Age,  Every,  Nevek.] 
[Sometimes  contracted  into  e'er.]  1.  At  anytime;  at 
any  period  or  point  of  time. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.        Eph.  v.  29. 
2>  At  all  times ;  through  all  time ;  always ;  forever. 
He  ehall  crcr  love,  and  ahrnvs  be 
The  subject  of  my  scorn  and" cruelty.  Drydcn. 

3.  Without  cessation ;  continually. 

(S^^  Ever  is  sometimes  used  as  an  intensive  or  a  word  of 

eiiforcement.    "  Has  the  old  m.an  eV r  a  son  ?  "         Shak. 

To  produce  as  much  its  •■v*'r  they  can.       .V.  Arnold. 

Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then  ;  often.    See  under  Anon. 

—  Ever  in  one,  continually;  constantly,     [nbs.]     Cliaiiccr. 

—  Ever  so,  in  whatever  degree  ;  to  wiiatever  extent ;  — 
used  to  intensify  indefinitely  the  meaning  of  the  associ- 
ated adjective  or  adverb.  See  A'evcr  50,  under  Nevek. 
*'  Let  him  be  ever  so  rich."    Emerson. 

And  nil  the  (question  {■Hrrftn^Ie  c'fr  so  long), 
Is  only  this,  it"  God  has  placed  him  wrong.  Pope. 

Tou  spend  ei'er so  much  money  in  entertainint;  your  equals 
and  betters.  Thackeray. 

—  For  ever,  eternally.  See  Forever.  —  For  ever  and  a  day, 
emphatically  forever.     Shak. 

She  [Fortune]  soon  wheeled  away,  with  scornful  laughter- 
out  of  eight/or  dtr  and  a  'Iny.  J'ri.'/.   irUson. 

—  Or  ever  (for  or  ere),  before.    See  Or,  ere.    [Archaic] 

Would  I  had  met  mv  dearest  foe  in  heaven 

Oi-tver  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  1  Sfiok. 

IIE^*  Ever  is  sometimes  joined  to  its  adjective  by  a  hy- 
phen, but  m  most  cases  the  hyphen  is  needless;  as,  ever 
■memorable,  ever  watchful,  ever  burning. 

Ev'er-dur'ing  (-diir'Tng),  a.     Everlasting.  Shak. 

Ev'er-glade  U'v'er-gladj,  n.  A  swamp  or  low  tract  of 
land  inundated  with  water  and  interspersed  with  hum- 
mocks, or  small  islands,  and  patches  of  high  grass ;  as, 
the  everglades  of  Florida.     [  U.  S.} 

Ev'er-green  (-gren),  a.  (Bot.)  Remaining  un- 
withered  tlirough  the  winter,  or  retaining  unwithered 
leaves  until  the  leaves  of  the  next  year  are  expanded, 
as  pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  and  the  like. 

Ev'or-green,  n.     1.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  plant. 

2.  pi.  Twigs  and  branches  of  evergrppu  plants  used 
for  decoration.  "The  funeraliprfrj/rcf/isentwine."  Keble. 

Ev'er-lch  (Sv'er-icli),  Ev'ef-ych,  a.  [OE.  See 
Every.]  Each  one;  every  one;  each  of  two.  See 
Every.     [  Obs.  ]  Chaucer, 


Ev'er-Ich-on'   )  fev'er-rch-on'),;)ron,    [O'E,  evfirich -\- 
Ev'er-ych-on'  i      oon,  on,  one.   Kee  Eveut,  and  One.] 
Every  one.      (  O/m.J  Cluiucer. 

Ev'er-laSt'ing  (Sv'er-lilstOrng),  n.  1.  Lasting  or  en- 
during forever  ;  exlsLiug  or  continuing  without  end  ;  im- 
mortal ;  eternal.  "  TJie  tveiiiistin<j  God."  (Jen.  xxi.  33. 
2.  Continuing  indefinitely,  or  (luring  a  long  period  ; 
perpetual  ;--B<»nietinieM  used,  colloquially,  as  a.  utrong 
intensive  j  as,  this  everlastinij  nonseuhe. 

1  will  give  to  thee,  ami  to  tliy  Bced  ulttr  thee,  .  .  .  tlu;  land 
ol  (Juuaun,  for  an  i-iirlaHiwj  pufcKCNbiou,  OVii.  xvii.  6. 

And  ln;urd  tliv  •  mlusliiiu  yiiwn  confess 
Tlio  pains  und  pinaltiea  of  idleiii-Hh,  I'o/ie, 

Syn.  —  Eternal ;  inmiortal ;  interminable  ;  endless  ; 
never-ending;  infinite;  unceasing;  uninterrupted;  eon- 
tlnual  ;  uiiinteniiitted  ;  incessant.  -  Evkhlastino.  Ivieu- 
NAI,.  Elrrifl!  dejioles  U\heu  taken  htnellyi  wilhiiilt  be- 
ginning or  end  of  dMr;ilinii;  i:rirfii.s/iii'/  is  sonielinies 
used  in  our  version  of  t)ie  Scriptures  in  tJic  sense  of  rter- 
nnl,  but  in  modem  usage  is  confined  to  the  future,  and 
implies  no  intermission  as  well  a.4  no  end. 

MlntliCT  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not  ; 
Tlierufore  our  ivcrUvftiim  farewell  take  : 
FoTL'ver,  and  forever,  farewell,  Casiiius.  Shak. 

Everlaetlng  flower.  Same  as  p]vEi(  LA  sting,  n.,  .3.  —  Ever- 
lasting pea,  an  ornamental  plant  (L'llhijru.s  latifolius)  ic- 
lated  tn  tlie  pea  ;  —so  called  because  it  is  perennial. 

Ev'er-last'lng,  n.  1.  Eternal  duration,  past  or  fu- 
ture ;  eternity. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.    Pn.  xc.  2. 

2.  (With  the  defhiite  article)  The  Eternal  Behig  ;  God, 

3.  {Bot.)  A  plant  whose  flowers  may  bo  dried  witlnrnt 
losing  their  form  or  color,  as  the  pearly  everlasting 
{Anaphalis  margaritacea),  the  immortelle  of  the  French, 
the  cudweeds,  etc. 

4.  A  cloth  fabric  for  shoes,  etc.    See  Lasting. 
Ev'er-last'lng-ly,  adv.     In  an  everlasting  manner. 
Ev'er-last'lng-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  everlast- 
ing; endless  <Iuration;  indefinite  duration. 

EVer-liv'lng  (-liv'Tng),  a.  1.  Living  always;  im- 
mortal ;  eternal ;  as,  the  everliving  God. 

2.  Continual;  incessant;  unintennitted. 

Ev'er-more' {-nior'),  adv.  During  eternity;  always; 
forever;  for  an  indefinite  period;  at  all  times; — often 
used  substantively  with /or. 

Seek  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Seek  his  face  ei'ermore.    /"<.  cv.  4. 
And,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.       Jt'c.  i.  13. 

Which  flow  from  the  presence  of  God  for  evermore.    Tillotson. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia.  8hak. 

E-ver'nic  (e-ver'uTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to 
Everniti,  a  genus  of  lichens  ;  as,  evemic  s.cid. 

E-verse'  (e-ver6')j  V.  t.  [L.  eversus,  p.  p.  of  evertere 
to  turn  out,  overtlirow;  e  out  ~\- vertere  to  turn.  Cf. 
Evert.]    To  overthrow  or  subvert.     [Ot.?.]       Gtanvill. 

E-ver'Sion  (e-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  eversio :  cf.  F.  ever- 
sion.']    1.  Tlie  act  of  eversing;  destruction.   Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  back  or  outward ;  as, 
eversion  oi  theeyeUds;  ectropium. 

E-ver'slv©  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  evert  or  overthrow ; 
subversive ;  —  with  of. 

A  maxim  eversive  ...  of  all  justice  and  morality,     (ieddes. 

E-vert'  (e-verf ),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Everted  ;  /*.  ;*;■. 
&  vb.  n.  Everting.]  [L.  evertere.  See  Everse.]  1.  To 
overthrow;  to  subvert.     [A'.]  AylijJ'e. 

2.  To  turn  outwards,  or  iuside  out,  as  an  intestine. 

Ev'er-y  (6v'er-y).  a.  &  a.  pron.  [OE.  everieh,  ever- 
ilk;  AS.iefre  ever  -\-  mlc  each.  See  Ever,  Each.]  1.  All 
the  parts  which  compose  a  whole  collection  or  aggregate 
number,  considered  m  their  individuality ;  all,  taken  sep- 
arately one  by  one,  out  of  an  indefinite  number. 

Everif  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanitj-.    Ps.  xxxix.  5. 

Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

M<ica  ulay. 

2.  Every  one.     Cf.  Each.     [O65.]     ^' Every  of  your 

wishes."  Shak. 

Daily  occasions  given  to  every  of  us.  Hooker. 

Every  each,  every  one.  [Obs.]  *^  Every  each  of  them 
hath  some  vices.^*  Iturton. — Every  now  and  then,  at 
short  intervals;  occasionally;  repeatedly;  frequently. 
[Colhq.] 

^^^  Every  may,  by  way  of  emphasis,  precede  the  arti- 
cle///f  with  a  superlative  adjective;  rs,  every,  the  least, 
variation.  Locke. 

Syn.— -Evert,  Each,  Ajty.  ^ny  denotes  one,  or  some, 
taken  indifferently  from  the  individuals  wliich  compose 
a  class.  Every  diners  from  each  in  giving  less  promi- 
nence to  the  selection  of  the  individual.  Each  relates  to 
two  or  more  uidividualo  of  a  class.  It  refers  definitely  to 
every  one  of  them,  denoting  that  they  are  considered 
separately,  one  by  one,  all  being  included  ;  as,  each  sol- 
dier was  receiving  a  dollar  per  day.  Every  relates  to 
more  than  two  ana  brings  into  grre.ater  prominence  the 
notion  that  not  one  of  all  considered  is  excepted ;  as, 
every  soldier  was  on  service,  except  the  cavalry,  that  is, 
all  the  soldiers,  etc. 

In  each  division  there  were  four  pentecosHes,  in  every  pente- 
costy  four  enomoties,  and  of  each  enomoly  there  foupht  m  the 
front  rank  four  [sokiiers].  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

If  society  is  to  be  kept  together  and  the  children  of  Adam  to  be 
saved  from  setting  up  each  for  himself  witli  everu  one  else  his 
fi^P-  j.  IL  Xewman. 

Ev'er-y-bod'y  (Sv'er-y-bod/y^),  n.    Every  person. 

Ev'er-y-day  (-da'),  a.  Used  or  fit  for  every  day; 
common  ;  usual ;  as,  an  everyday  suit  of  clothes. 

The  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  everyday  employmfnt. 

Sirj".  Jferscfiel. 

Ev'er-y-One'  C-wunO,  n.  [OE.  everyckon.']  Every- 
body ;  —  commonly  separated,  every  one. 

Ev'er-y-thing'  (-thtn^'),  "■  Whatever  pertains  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  ;  all  things. 

More  wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  cvrrythinn.     Pope. 

Ev'er-y-When'  (-hwen'),  o.dv.  At  any  or  all  times; 
every  instant,  [i?.]  "  Eternal  law  is  silently  present 
evervttdiere  and  ei'fry?r//^n."  Cnrli/le.  I 

Ev'er-y- where'  (-hwar').  adv.  In  every  place  ;  in  all  | 
places  ;  hence,  in  every  part ;  thoroughly ;  altogether. 


Ev'er-y-where'nesB  (ev'er-*?-hwar'u5h),  n.  Ublrjuity  • 
omiiipreHen.  e.  J  /.-. )  Grew. 

Eves'drop'  lev/'drQp'),  v.  i.    See  Eavesdrop. 

Eves'drop  per  (-per)*  "•    See  Eavesdroi'I'Ek. 

E-veB'U-gate  (e-ves'tr-Kat),  v.  (.  [L.  evestigatus 
traced  out  ;  e  owt -]- vest igutus,\i.  p.  oivestigare.  Kee 
Vestigate.]    To  investigate.     [06j.]  Bail/y 

Ev'et  (Gv'Ct),  n.  [See  Eft,  ?t.]  (;^ooL)  The  com- 
mon n»'wt  or  eft.  In  America  ofU^n  applie.i  to  several 
species  •>{  a-inatic  sahimanderH.     [Written  also  evat.] 

E-vn>rate(e-vi'brat),  v.  t.  &  i.  \h.  cvibrarf.  See 
Vibrate.)    To  vibrate.     {t)bs.]  Cockeram. 

E-VlCt' (e-vTkf),  ?'.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Evicted  ;  /;.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Evicting.]  [L.  evictus,  p.  p.  of  evincere  to 
overcome  completely,  evict.  See  E\ince.]  1.  {Law) 
To  dispossess  by  a  judicial  process ;  to  dispositesH  by  para- 
mount right  or  cdaim  of  such  right ;  to  eject ;  to  oust. 

The  law  of  England  woulil  epeedily  evict  them  out  of  ihctr 
pohstHHion,  Sir  J.  haines. 

2.  To  evince;  to  prove.     [Obs."]  Chetyne. 

E-vic'tion  (-vtk'shQn),  n.   [L.  evlctw:  cf.  F.  evic-tUm.] 

1.  The  !iet  or  process  of  evicting,  or  state  of  being 
evicted;  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  etc.,  from 
another's  possession  by  due  course  of  law  ;  disposnes^ion 
by  paramount  title  or  claim  of  such  title;  ejectment; 
ouster. 

2.  Conclusive  evidence ;  proof.     [O&5.] 

Full  ctnction  of  thin  fatal  truth.  South. 

Ev'i-denco  (evl-dens),  n.  [F.  evidence,  L.  evidentia. 
Seir  Evident.]  1.  That  wliich  makes  evident  or  mani- 
fefct ;  that  which  furnishes,  or  tends  to  fumisli,  proof; 
any  mode  of  proof ;  the  ground  of  belief  or  judgment ;  as, 
the  evidence  of  our  senses;  evidence  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  statement. 

Faith  iB  . . .  the  evidenceof  tilings  not  seen.    JItb.  xL  ]. 
(>  gloriouf*  trial  of  exceeding:  love, 
lUuHtrious  evidence,  examjik'  high.  Mdton. 

2.  One  who  bears  witness.  [i2.]  *'  Infamous  and  per- 
jured evidences.''''  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  {Law)  That  which  is  legally  submitted  to  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
any  alleged  matter  of  fact  under  investigation  before  it ; 
means  of  making  proof;  — the  latter,  strictly  speaking, 
not  being  synonymous  with  evidence,  but  rather  the 
efiect  of  it.  Greeuleaf. 

Circumstantial  evidence.  Conclusive  evidence,  etc.  See 
under  Circumstantial,  Conclusive,  etc.  —  Crown's, 
King'e,  "/■  Queen's,  evidence,  evidence  forthe  crown.  [Enn^ 
—  State's  evidence,  evidence  for  the  government  or  the 
people,  (r.  A.]  — To  turn  King's,  Queen's,  or  State's,  evi- 
dence, to  confess  a  crime  and  give  evidence  against  one's 
accomplices. 

Syn.  —  Testimony ;  proof.    See  Testimony. 

Ev'1-dence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Evidenced  (-denst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evidencing  (-den-sTng).]  To  render  evi- 
dent or  clear ;  to  prove ;  to  evince ;  as,  to  evidence  a 
fact,  or  the  guilt  of  an  offender.  Milton. 

Ev'l-den-cer  (-den-ser),  v.     One  who  givcB  evidence. 

Ev'i-dent  (-dent),  a.  [F.  evident,  L.  evidens,  -entis; 
e  out  -f-  videns,  p.  pr.  of  videre  to  see.  See  Vision.] 
Clear  to  the  vision  ;  especially,  clear  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  satisfactory  to  the  judgment;  as,  the  figure  or 
color  of  a  body  is  evident  to  the  senses ;  the  guilt  of  an 
offender  can  not  always  be  made  evident. 

Your  honor  and  your  jroodness  is  so  evident.        Shak, 
And  in  our  facesi  1  lident  the  signs 
Of  feul  concupiscence.  ifdton. 

Syn.  —  Manifest;  plain;  clear;  obvious;  visible;  ap- 
parent ;  concdusive ;  indubitable  ;  palpable ;  notorious. 
See  Manifest. 

Ev'i-den'tlal  (-dSn'shal),  a.  Relating  to,  or  afford- 
ing, evidence  ;  indicative  ;  especiallj-,  relating  to  tlic  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  Bj).  Fleetwood.  ^'Evidential 
tracks."    Earle.  —  Evl-den'tlal-ly,  adv. 

Ev'i-den'ti-a-ry  (-slil-a-rj^  or  -shd-rj*),  a.  FumiBhing 
evidence  ;  asserting ;  proving  ;  evidential. 

When  a  fact  is  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to  be  ei'iden- 
tiary  of.  or  a  mark  of,  seme  other  fact.  J.  :<.  Mill. 

Ev'i-dent-ly  (?v1-dent-lj),  adv.  In  an  evident  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  obviously ;  plainly. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidentli/  set  forth. 

Onl  in.  I. 
He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth.     H'.  Irving. 

Ev'1-dent-ness,  n.    State  of  being  e\ident. 

E-vig'i-la'tion  (e-vij/I-la'shuu).  ?(.  [L.  evigilatio;  e 
out  -p  vigilare  to  be  awake.  See  Vigilakt.]  A  waking 
up  or  awakening.     [Obs.'] 

E'vil  (e'v'l),  a.  [OE.  evel,  evil,  ifel,  uvel,  AS.  vfel; 
akin  to  OFries.  evel,  D.  euvel,  OS.  &  OHG.  ubil,  G.  iibel, 
Goth,  ubils,  and  perh.  to  E.  over.]  1.  Having  qualities 
tending  to  injury  and  mischief ;  having  a  nature  or 
properties  which  tend  to  badness ;  mischievous :  not 
good  ;  wortldess  or  deleterious ;  poor ;  as,  an  evil  beast ; 
an  evil  plant ;  an  ev^il  crop. 

A  good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit.    Matt.  vii.  18. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  bad  moral  qualities ;  morally 
corrupt ;  wicked ;  wrong  ;  vicious ;  as,  evil  conduct, 
thoughts,  heart,  words,  and  the  like. 

Ah.  what  a  sjirn  it  is  of  ei-iVlife, 
\\'hen  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I  Shak, 

3.  Producing  or  threatening  sorrow,  distress,  injury, 
or  calamity  ;  unpropitious  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  evU  tidingB ; 
evil  arrows ;  evil  days. 

Because  he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of 
Israel.  Ucut.  xsii.  19. 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth  —  an  evil  sign.         Shak. 
Eiil  news  ridea  post,  while  good  news  baits.        Milton. 
Evil  eye.  an  eye  which  inflicts  injury  by  some  magical 
or  fascinating  influence.    It  is  still  believed  by  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  that  some  persons  have  the  super- 
natural power  of  injuring  by  a  look. 

It  almost  led  him  to  believe  in  the  ef t7  eye.  J.  II.  Xevrman. 
—  EvU  speaking,  speaking  ill  of  others  ;  calumny ;  censo- 
riousness.  —  The  Evil  One.  the  Devil ;  Satan. 


u J  — wwi,!,. .     ^.i.v,v,u  ,  i.v,m,t,  lu  cvcij  jj.nt ,  Liiuiuugiuj  ,  <Lii,ugcL.iii:i..        j  riousness.  —  xne  t.vu  une,  tne  jjevii  ;  oaran. 

iise,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    Om ;    pity ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    co ;    sing,   ink ;    then,    tliin ;    boN  ;    zh  =r  z  in  azure. 


EVIL 

J^^  Eiril  13  sometimes  written  as  the  first  part  of  a 
compound  (with  or  \vithout  a  hypheui.  lu  many  cases 
the  compouudine  need  not  be  insisted  on.  Examples : 
£vil  doer  or  erilCLOeT,  evil  speaking  or  c r/7-speakiug,  evil 
worker,  ei'il  wishing,  ez'iV- hearted,  f ; ■^V-minded. 

Syn,  —  Mischievous;  pernicious;  mjurious;  hurtful; 
destructive  ;  wicked ;  smful ;  bad  ;  corrupt ;  perverse  ; 
wrong ;  vicious ;  calamitous. 

E'Vll  (e'v'l),  n.  1.  Anything  which  impairs  the  hap- 
piness of  a  being  or  deprives  a  being  of  :uiy  good  ;  auy- 
thing  which  causes  suffering  of  any  kind  to  sentieut 
beings ;  mjury ;  mischief ;  harm  ;  —  opposed  to  good. 

£viU  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.       Milton. 
The  ei'il  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  Shaic. 

2.  Moral  badnesa,  or  the  deviation  of  a  moral  being 
from  the  principles  of  virtue  impressed  by  conscience, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  by  the  principles 
of  a  lawful  human  authority;  disposition  to  do  wrong; 
moral  offense  ;  wickedness ;  depravity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.    EccJ.  ix.  S- 

3.  A  malady  or  disease  ;  especially  in  the  phrase  king's 
etnl,  the  scrofula,     [iv.]  Shak. 

lie  TEdward  the  Confessor]  was  the  first  that  touched  for  Ilio 
ey.7.  Ad<l^un. 

E'vil,  adv.     In  an  evil  manner ;  not  well ;  ill ;  badly  ; 

unhappily  ;  injuriously  ;  unkindly.  Shak: 

It  went  eril  with  his  house.  1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

ThP  Etryptians  evil  entreated  us.  and  afflicted  us.  Dcut.  xxvi.  C. 

E'vil  eye'  (e'v'l  i')-    See  Evil  eye,  imder  Evn,,  a. 

E'vU-eyed'  (-id').  «■  Possessed  of  the  supposed  evil 
eye ;  also,  looking  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad  design ; 
malicious.  Shak. 

E'vll-la'VOred  (-fa'verd),  a.  Having  a  bad  counte- 
nance or  appearance ;  ill-favored  ;  blemished  ;  deformed. 
£<icon.  —  E'vll-fa'vored-ness,  n.    Deut.  xvii.  1. 

E'vil-ly  (e'v'l-lj),  adv.  In  an  evil  manner;  not  well; 
ill.     iObs.'\     "Good  deeds  evilly  bestowed."  Shak. 

E^vil-mlnd'ed  (-minded),  a.  Having  evil  disposi- 
tions or  intentions;  disposed  to  iuiscliii*f  or  .sin;  ma- 
licious; mahgnant ;  wicked. — E'vil-mind'ed-ness,  ". 

E'vU-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  evil ; 
baduess;  viciousness;  malignity;  vileuess ;  as,  evilness 
of  heart ;  the  evilness  of  sin. 

E-Vlnce'  (e-vlns'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evinced 
(-vTnsf);  2).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evincing  (-vTn'sTng).]  [L. 
evinrere  to  vanquish  completely,  prevail,  succeed  in 
proving  ;  €  Out,  quite  ~\-  vincere  to  vanquish.  See  Vic- 
TOB,  and  cf.  Evict.]  1.  To  conquer;  to  subdue.  [O65.] 
Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced.  JfliUon. 

2.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to  prove  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt ;  to  manifest ;  to  make  evident ;  to 
bring  to  light ;  to  evidence. 

Common  sense  and  experience  must  and  will  ci»jce  the  truth 
of  this.  ^'outh. 

E-vince'meilt  (-m^nt),  -n.  Tlie  act  of  evincing  or 
proving,  or  the  state  of  being  evinced. 

E-vln'cl-ble  (e-vTn'sT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  proved 
or  rlearly  brought  to  light ;  demonstrable.  Sir  M.  Male. 
—  E-vin'ci-bly,  adv. 

E-vin'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  prove ;  having  the 
power  to  demonstrate  ;  demonstrative  ;  indicative. 

E'Vi-rate  (e'vT-rat  or  Sv'i-),  v.  t.  [L.  evirattts,  p.  p. 
of  crirure  to  castrate;  e  out  +  vir  man.]  To  emascu- 
late; to  dispossess  of  manhood.     [O65.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ev'i-ra'tiOIl(eT'i-ra'shQn),n.  [L.  eviratio.']  Castra- 
tion.   iOhs.] 

E-Vls'cer-ate  (e-vTs'ser-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evis- 
CEEATED  (-a^'t^d)  \p.pr.&vb.  n.  Eviscerating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  eviscerat'ts,  p.  p.  of  eviscernre  to  eviscerate  ;  e  out  -J- 
viscera  the  bowels.  See  Visceha.]  To  take  out  the  en- 
trails of  ;  to  disembowel ;  to  gut. 

E-Vls'cer-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  «.     A  disemboweling. 

Ev'i-ta-tale  *ev't-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  evitabilis :  cf.  F.  hn- 
tahle.'\     Avuidable.      [fi.]  Hooker. 

Ev'l-tate  (-tat),  7'.  t.     [L.  evilotus,  p.  p.  of  evitare  to 

ehun ;  e  out  -j-  vUare  to  shun.]    To  shun  ;  to  avoid. 

I0hs.\  Shak. 

Ev'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.    [L.  evitatio.']   A  ehuiming  ; 

avoidance.     [Ohs.}  Bacon. 

E-vlte'  (f-vif),  V.  t.     [Cf.  F.  evUer.     See  Evitate.] 

To  Hhuu.     [ObsA  Drayton. 

Ev'I-ter'nal  (ev'T-ter'n'/l),  a.     [L.  aevitfrmu,  aeler- 

jius.    See  Eters.]    Eternal;  everlasting.    [Obs.J  —  EV- 

1-ter'nal  ly.  -"/'  -  Bp.  Hall. 

Ev'l-ter'ni-ty  (-nl-tj?),  n.    Eternity.    [O&5.] 

Ev'o-cate  (6v'o-kat),  7'.  t.    [L.  evocatiis,  p.  p.  of  evo- 

carr.   See  Evoke.]  To  call  out  or  forth ;  to  summon  ;  to 

evoke.     [B-l  Stackhotise. 

Ev'O-Ca^Uon  (Sv'J-ka'shiin),  n.     [L.  evocatio :  cf.  F. 

ivocation.l    The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth. 

Sir  7*.  Browne. 
The  evocation  of  that  better  spirit.       M.  Arnold. 
E-VO'ca-tive  (e-vo'ki-tlv),  «.     Calling  forth  ;  serving 
to  «!Voke  ;  developing. 

E>i>rntivc  power  over  all  that  U  clofiucnt  and  oxprofsivc  in 
the  h(  ttcr  M,ul  of  iiniii.  fl'.  I'nUr. 

Ev'O-ca'tor  (cv'i-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  calls 
forth.     [Ii.^ 

E-voke'  (t-vok').  V.  t.  [ivip.  &p.  p.  Evoked  (-vokf); 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Evoking.]  [L.  evocare  ;  c  out  -f-  vocarc 
to  call,  fr.  J'ojr,  7'octj,  voice  :  cf.  F.  evorjuer.  See  Voice, 
and  cf.  Evocate.]    1.  To  call  out;  to  Bummon  forth. 

To  cwote  the  qucon  of  the  fairicH.        T.  Wurton. 

A  regulating  rli-ciplinc  of  cxerciho.  that,  whilst  rvokinri  the 
human ('iicruicH.  will  not  Buffer  tlicm  to  he  watitod.  JJc  Quiuc'i/. 

2.  To  call  away ;  to  remove  from  one  tribunal  to  nn- 
otlior.    [/*.]    "  Tlio  cause  wan  evoked  to  Uome."    Hume. 

EV'O-lat'lC  (tiv'ft-iat'Tk),  I  a.    [L.  evolarr  to  fly  away; 

Ev'o-lat'ic-al  (-T-k//l),      f     e  out  -f-  volare  to  fly.] 

Apt  to  fly  :iwfiy,      [Ob.t.  or  i?.]  Blonnt. 

Ev'0-la'tlon  f-la'shQu),  n.  [L.  evolaiio.']    A  flying 

out  or  up.      fO^.v.]  Up,  Hall. 

Ev'0-iute  (J:v'ft-lut),  n,     " 
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[L.  evoluhis  unrolled,  p.  p. 


of  evolvere.  See  Evolve.]  (Geom,.)  A  curve  from  which 
another  curve,  called  the  inrolnte  or  0 
evolvent,  is  described  by  the  end  of  a 
thread  gradually  wound  upon  the  f  ormer, 
or  unwound  from  it.  See  Involute.  It 
is  the  locus  of  the  centers  of  all  the  cir- 
cles which  are  osculatory  to  the  given 
curve  or  evolvent. 

C^^  Any  curve  may  be  an  emhtte,  the 
term  being  applied  to  it  only  iu  its  rela-    ^.i^C  Evolute; 
tion  to  the  involute.  ADEFG  Evolv- 

EVO-lU-til'i-ty      (eVo-lG-tTl'T-ty),    n.  ent. 
[See  Evolution.]    {Biol.)  The  faculty  possessed  by  all 
substances  capable  of  self-nourishment  of  manifesting 
the  nutritive  acts  by  changes  of  form,  of  volume,  or  of 
structure.  Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 

EVO-lu'tlon  (ev'a-lu'-shun),  n.  [L.  evotulio  an  un- 
rolling :  cf .  V.  evolution  evolution.  See  Evolve.-]  1.  The 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling  ;  hence,  in  the  process  of 
growth ;  development ;  as,  the  evolution  of  a  flower  from 
a  bud,  or  an  animal  from  the  egg. 

2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded.  "  The 
whole  evolution  of  ages."  Br.  H.  More. 

3.  {Geom.)  The  formation  of  an  involute  by  umvrap- 
ping  a  thread  from  a  curve  as  an  evolute.  Hutlon. 

4.  {Aril/i.  &  Aly.)  The  extraction  of  roots; — the  re- 
verse of  involution. 

5.  {Mil.  &  Naval)  A  prescribed  movement  of  a  body 
of  troops,  or  of  a  vessel  or  fleet ;  any  movement  designed 
to  effect  a  new  arrangement  or  disposition ;  a  maneu- 
ver. 

Those  evolutions  arc  best  which  can  be  executed  with  the  great- 
est celerity,  compatible  with  regulurity.  Campbell. 

6.  {Biol.)  {a)  A  general  name  for  the  history  of  the 
steps  by  wliicli  any  living  organism  has  acquired  the  mor- 
phological and  physiological  characters  which  distinguish 
it ;  a  gradual  imfolding  of  successive  pliases  of  growth  or 
development.  (&)  That  theory  of  generation  which  sup- 
poses the  germ  to  preexist  iu  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to 
be  developed,  but  not  actually  formed,  by  the  procrea- 
tive  act ;  —  opposed  to  epigenesis. 

7.  {Metaph.)  That  series  of  changes  under  naturallaw 
which  involves  continuous  progress  from  the  homogene- 
ous to  the  heterogeneous  in  structure,  and  from  the  sin- 
gle and  simple  to  the  diverse  and  manifold  in  quality  or 
function.  The  process  is  by  some  limited  to  organic  be- 
ings ;  by  others  it  is  applied  to  the  inorganic  and  the  psy- 
chical. It  is  also  applied  to  explain  tlie  existence  ;md 
growth  of  institutions,  manners,  language,  civilization, 
and  every  product  of  human  activity.  The  agencies  and 
laws  of  the  process  are  variously  explained  by  different 
philosophers. 

Evolution  is  to  me  serieB  with  development.     Gladstone. 

Ev'0-lu'tion-al  (-«1),  a-    Relating  to  evolution.    ^^Ev- 

olutioval  clmntjes."  H.  Speneer. 

Ev  o-lu'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.    Relating  to  evolution ; 

as,  evolutionary  discussions. 

Ev^O-lu''tion-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  theory  of,  or  belief 
in,  evolution.     See  Evolution,  C  and  7. 

Ev'0-lu'Uon-iSt,  n.     1.  One  skilled  in  evolutions. 
2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  either  in 
biology  or  in  metapliyaics.  Baruin. 

E-volve'  (e-vi51v'),  ^'-  '■  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evolved 
(■vQlvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evolving.]  [L.  evolvere,  evn- 
lutum  ;  c  out -^volvere  to  roll.  See  Voluble.]  1.  To 
unfold  or  unroll ;  to  open  and  expand  ;  to  disentangle 
and  exhibit  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ;  to  develop ;  to  de- 
rive ;  to  educe. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolvm  itself  to  its  full  orb  and  extent 

than  the  human  buul.  ^iv  ^i-  Uala. 

The  principles  which  art  involves,  science  alone  evohct. 

Whcuell. 
Not  by  any  power  evolved  from  man's  own  resources,  but  by 
a  power  which  descended  from  above.  J-  C.  S/iairj), 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  emit ;  as,  to  evolve  odors. 
E-volve',  V.  i.     To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  devel- 
oped ;  to  pass  through  a  process  of  evolution.  Prior. 
E-volve'ment  (-mcut),  n.   The  act  of  evolving,  or  the 
state  of  being  fvolved  ;  evolution. 

E-volv'ent  (-vul'vcnt),  n.  [L.  evolvens,  -en/?^,  unroll- 
ing, p.  pr.  of  evolvere.']  {Geom.)  The  involute  of  a  curve. 
See  Involute,  and  Evolute. 

E-vom'lt  (e-v5m'Tt),  V.  t.     [L.  evomitus,  p.  p.  of  evo- 

nierc  to  vomit  fortli;  e  o\xX,-\-vomere.']    To  vomit.    [Obs.'\ 

Ev'O-mi'tion  (Cv/o-mTsh'iin),  n.    The  act  of  vomiting. 

[Obs.']  Su-ijt. 

E-vul'gate  (t-viil'gat),  v.  t.     [E.  evulgatus,  p.  p.  of 

evnlyarr  to  pnblish.]    To  publish  abroad.     [Obs.^ 

Ev'Ul-ga'tlon  (fVul-ga'shxin),  w.   A  divulging.  [Obs.'] 
E-VUl'sion  (e-vul'slmn),  n.     [L.  cvulsio,   fr.  evellere, 
evulfnun,  to  pluck  out ;  e  out  -f-  vellere  to  pluck  :  cf.  F. 
tvnl.'iion.']     The  .act  of  plucking  out ;  a  rooting  out. 
Ew  (ii),  n.     [See  Yew.]    A  yew.     [Obs.']       Chaucer. 
Ewe  (ii),  n.     [AS.  e6wu;  akin  to  I),  ooi,  OHG.  awi, 
onni,   Icol.  trr,  Goth.  aivPpi  s\  flock  of  sheep,  tiivistr  a 
slinepfold,  I.itb.  aius  a  sheep,  L.  07ns,  Gr.  oiy,  Skr.  avi. 
V213.]     (ZoiJl.)  The  female  of  the  sheep,  and  of  sheep- 
like  animals. 

Ewe'-necked'  (ii'nEkt'),  n.     Having  a  neck  like  a 
ewe;  —  said    of    horses  in  which   the 
arch  of  tin;  ncrk   is  deficient,   being 
somewhat  lioHowed  out.  Yonatt. 

Ew'er  (u'er), 71.  [OF. ewer,euu-iir, 
prop,  a  water  carrier,  F.  kvicr  a  wasli- 
ing  place,  «ink,  niguiere  ewer,  L.  a'pia- 
riiis,  adj.,  water  carrying,  n.,  a  water 
carrier,  f  r.  arpm  water  ;  akin  to  Goth. 
ahica  water,  river,  OHO.  aha,G.  auy 
a//c,  meadow.  V2i9.  Cf.  Aquarium, 
Aquatic,  Ihland.]  A  kind  of  wido- 
mouthed  pitcher  or  jug  ;  esp.,  one 
used  to  liold  water  for  tlio  toilet. 
IlBHinH  and  ewrit  to  luvu  her  di 
hnndB.  '' 
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EXACTOR 

Ew'er-y_('u'er-y), )  n.     [From  Ewee.]     An  office  or 
Ew'ry  (u'r5-)  ]      place  of  household  service  where 

the  ewers  were  formerly  kept.     [Ejig.^  Barker. 

Ewt  (lit),  n.  [See  Nr.wT.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  newt. 
Ex-  (5k.s-,  Cgz- ;  'J7U,  271 ).  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  prepo- 
sition €x,  akin  to  Gr.  i^  or  «,  signifyiug  out  oj,  out,  pro- 
ceeding from.  Hence,  in  composition,  it  signifies  out 
o/,  as  in  ej-hale,  exclude  ;  o/?',//-owi,  or  OK(,as  in  cjrscind; 
beyond,  as  iu  excess,  exceed,  excel ;  and  sometimes  has 
a  privative  sense  of  without,  as  in  eialbuminous,  czsan- 
guious.  In  some  words,  it  intensifies  the  meaning ;  in 
others,  it  has  little  effect  on  the  signification.  It  be- 
comes ef-  before/,  as  in  c/fuse.  The  form  c-  occurs  in- 
stead of  ex-  before  b,  d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  v,  as  in  ebul- 
lient, emanate,  enormous,  etc.  In  words  from  the  French 
it  often  appears  as  es~,  sometimes  as  s-  or  i' ;  as,  escape, 
5cape,  elite,  Ex-,  prefixed  to  names  implying  office,  sta^ 
tion,  condition,  denotes  that  the  person  formerly  held 
the  office,  or  is  oiU  of  the  office  or  condition  now ;  as, 
ei-president,  ex-governor,  ez-mayor,  ci-convict.  The 
Greek  form  t|  becomes  ex  in  English,  as  in  exarch ;  c*c 
bei'oraes  ec,  as  in  eccentric. 

Es-ac'er-bate  (egz-5s'er-bat ;  277),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
ExACEnuATED  (-ba'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exacerbating 
(-ba'tiug).]  [L.  exacerbiitns,^.  p.  of  exacerbare;  ex  out 
(intens.)  -j-  accrbare.  See  Acerbate.]  To  render  more 
violent  or  hitter ;  to  irritate;  to  exasperate  ;  to  imbitter, 
as  passions  or  a  disease.  _  Brougham. 

Es-ac'er-ba'tion  (Sgz-Ss'er-ba'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
acerbation.']  1.  The  act  of  rendering  more  violent  or 
bitter ;  the  state  of  being  exacerbated  or  intensified  in 
violence  or  malignity ;  as,  exacerbation  of  passion. 

2.  {Med.)  A  periodical  increase  of  violence  in  a  dis- 
ease, as  in  remittent  or  continuous  fever ;  an  increased 
energy  of  diseased  and  painful  action. 

Ex-ac'er-bes'cence  (-l)Ss'sens),  n.  [L.  exacerbescens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  exacerhescere,  incho.  of  exaccrbare.l  In- 
crease of  irritation  or  violence,  particularly  the  increase 
of  a  fever  or  disease.  E.  Darwin. 

Ex-ac'er-va'tion  (-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  exacervare  to  heap 
up  exceedingly.  See  Ex-,  and  Acehvats.]  The  act  of 
heaping  up.     [Ohs.'\  Bailey. 

£x-ac'i-nate  (egz-Ss'T-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out  +  acinus 
kernel.]     To  remove  the  kernel  from. 

Ex-ac'i-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.    Removal  of  the  kernel. 

Ex-act'  (egz-Skf),  a.  [L.  exavtus  precise,  accurate, 
p.  p.  of  exigere  to  drive  out,  to  demand,  enforce,  finish, 
determine,  measure ;  ex  out  -\-  agere  to  drive :  cf.  F. 
emct.  See  Agent,  Act.]  1.  Precisely  agreeing  with  a 
standard,  a  fact,  or  the  truth ;  perfectly  conforming ; 
neither  exceeding  nor  falling  short  in  any  respect ; 
true;  correct;  precise;  as,  the  clock  keeps  ej:rtc;  time ; 
he  paid  the  exact  debt ;  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter ;  exaci 
accounts. 
I  took  great  pains  to  make  out  the  exact  truth.  Jowett  (  Thuetjd.). 

2.  Habitually  careful  to  agree  with  a  standard,  a  rule, 
or  a  promise;  accurate;  methodical;  punctual ;  as,  a 
man  exact  in  observing  an  appointment ;  in  my  doing.s  I 
was  exact.     *'  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste."  Milton. 

3.  Precisely  or  definitely  conceived  or  stated;  strict. 

An  exact  command, 
I.arded  with  many  severai  Eorts  of  reasoas.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Accur.ite  ;  correct ;  precise ;  nice ;  methodical ; 
particular ;  careful.    See  Accurate. 

Ex-act',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Exacted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Exacting.]  [From  L.  exactus,  p.  p.  of  exigrrc  ;  or  fr. 
LL.  exactare:  cf.  OF.  exacter.  See  Exact,  a.]  To 
demand  or  require  authoritatively  or  peremptorily,  as  a 
right ;  to  enforce  the  payment  of,  or  a  yielding  of ;  to 
compel  to  yield  or  to  furnish ;  hence,  to  wrest,  as  a  fee 
or  reward  when  none  is  due  ;  —  followed  by  from  or  of 
before  the  one  subjected  to  exaction  ;  as,  to  exact  tribute, 
fees,  obedience,  etc.,  from  or  of  some  one. 

He  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed you.  -LfW  m- 13. 
Years  of  scr^'ioe  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.       Drydtn. 
My  designs 
^.rrtcf  nic  in  another  place.  Masainger. 
Ex-act',  V.  i.    To  practice  exaction.    [06s.] 

The  enemy  shall  not  crart  upon  him.    2's.  Ixxxix.  22. 

Ex-act'er  (-er),  71.    An  exactor.  Is.  Ix.  17. 

Es-act'lng,  a.     Oppressive  or  unreasonably  severe  in 

making  demands  or  requiring  the  exact  fultillment  of 

obligations;    harsh;    severe.      "A  leniper  so  rxacling.'' 

T.  A  mold.  —  Ex-act'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-act'lng-nesB,  n. 

Ex-ac'tion  tegz-ilk'ehun)i?'.  [li.exdctio:  cf.  F.  exac- 
tion.} 1.  The  act  of  deuiiindiug  with  authority,  and 
compelling  to  pay  or  yield ;  compulsion  to  give  or  fur- 
nish;  a  levying  by  force ;  a  driving  to  compliance ;  aa, 
the  exactvmioi  tribute  or  of  obedience  ;  hence,  extortion. 
Take  away  your  exaction.^  from  my  people.  ICzck.  xlv.  9. 
Daily  new  exactions  are  devised.  Shak. 

Illegal  exactiois  of  sheriffs  and  officials.     Bancroft. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted;  a  severe  tribute;  a  fee, 
reward,  or  contribution,  demanded  or  levied  with  sever- 
ity or  injustice.  Daniel. 

Es-act'I-tude  (egz-SktT-tud),  «.  [Cf.  F,  exactitude.] 
The  quulilv  of  being  exact ;  exactness. 

Ex-act'iy,  adv.  In  an  exact  manner;  precisely  ac- 
cording loa rule,  standard,  or  f.ict ;  accurately ;  strictly  ; 
correctly  ;  nicely.     "  Exactly  WTOUght."  Shak. 

Hi«  cn'iiiics  were  pleased,  for  he  had  acted  exactly  n»  their  iti- 
t(■rl■^t^  required.  Hancvo/t. 

Ex-aCt'neSS,  n.  1.  Tho  condition  of  being  exact ; 
aiTin-iu-y;  nicety;  prcei.sion  ;  regularity;  as,  exactncts 
of  judgment  or  deportiufut. 

2.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  conformity  to 
truth  ;  as,  exactness  in  accounts  or  buHiiieBs, 

lie  liiid  .  .  .  ttuit  sort  nf  exactness  which  wotdd  h"v.'  niiiile 
hiin  «  rrKpcctnlil.'  uiitninary.  X-'caulai/. 

EX-act'or  (-er),  n.     [L. :  cf.  F.  exacteur.']    One  who 
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exncts  or  demaudM  by  autliority  or  right ;  lience,  an  ex- 
tortioner; alao,  one  unreaaonaijly  wevere  in  injunctions 
or  (lenianda.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

Exact'ress  (ggz-akfrSs),  n.  [Ct.  L.  ezactriz.']  A 
woman  wlio  ia  an  exartor.     [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ex-ac'U-ate  (5gz-itk'ii-iit),  I'. /.  [L.  examcre  ;  ex  out 
<intena.)  -f-  uciwrc  to  niaki) Hliarp.l  To  wlu-t  or  aharpen. 
£0/)S.]    B.  Jonson.  —  Ex-ac'u-a'Uon  (-a'ahun),  n.  Wbs.] 

I  EX-asr'e-SlS  (Sgz-iir'S-arak  •«.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  efaipe- 
<rt?  a  taking  away.]  (A'w;-</.)  In  old  writers,  the  opera- 
tioiia  conccrne'I  ill  tjie  removal  of  parts  of  the  body. 

Ex-ag'ger-ate  (Sgz-Sj'er-ilt),  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
AGOEnATEii  (-ii'tSJ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Kxaggeuating.] 
[L.  cr'njgcratn.-;,  p.  p.  of  t-x(iggprarc  to  heap  up ;  ex.  out 
-f-  oggerme  to  heap  uji,  f r.  agger  heap,  aggerere  to  bring 
to  ;  ud  to  -f-  gerere  to  be.ar.  See  Jest.]  1.  To  heap  up  ; 
to  accumulate.  lObs.'}  "  Earth  exaggerated  upon  them 
[oaks  and  firs]."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  amplify ;  to  magnify  ;  to  enlarge  beyond  bounds 
or  the  truth  ;  to  delineate  extravagantly ;  to  overstate 
tlie  truth  concerning. 

A  friend  c:i(igfjeratcs  a  man's  virtues.         .Iddisun. 

Es-ag'ger-a^ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Enlarged  beyond  bounds 
or  tiie  trutii.  —  Ex-ag'ger-a'ted-ly,  <«/!•. 

Ex-ag'gei--a'Jing(-aaIiin),  «.  Tliat  ox.igger.ites ;  en- 
laigiiig  iji-yuiHi  iidiiiid.s.  — Ex-ag'ger-a'tlng-ly,  «i/t'. 

Ex-ag/ger-a'Uon  (-a'sluui),  «.  [L.  exaggeratio :  cf. 
P.  exagerulion.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  heaping  or  piling  up. 
;[0;m.]    "i',n;;/;/ov//;V,«uf  sand."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2._  The_  act  of  exaggerating  ;  the  act  of  doing  or  repre- 
senting in  an  exceasive  manner;  a  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  reason,  or  justice  ;  a  hyperbolical  rep- 
resentation; hyperbole;  overstatement. 

No  need  of  an  cvamieration  of  what  they  3UW.  /.  Taylor. 
_  3.  (Paint.)  A  representation  of  things  beyond  natural 
life,  in  expresaion,  beauty,  power,  vigor. 

Ex-ag'ger-a-tlve  (-.-l-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  exaggerate; 
in\oIviiig  exaggeration.  "  Kxititgeradre  language." 
Gedde^.  *'  Exdogemlive  pictures."  Jr.  J.  Linton. 
—  Ex-ag'ger-a-tive-ly,  adv.    Carlyle. 

Ex-ag'ger-a'tor  (-a'ter),  i;.  [L.]  One  whoex.igger- 
ate.s  ;  one  addicted  to  exaggeration.  L.  Horner. 

Es-ag'ger-a-tO-ry  (-.a-to-rj),  a.     Containing,  or  tend- 
ing tu,  cxa^'i,'eration;  exaggerative.  Johnson. 
Ex-ag'1-tate  (Sgz-Sj'I-tat),  v.  t.     [L.  exagilatus,  p.  p. 
of  cxagilare.     See  Ex-,  and  Agitate.]    1.  To  stir  up  ;  to 
agitate.      lObs.J                                                      Arbnihnot. 
2.  To  .satirize  ;  to  censure  severely.     [Ofo.]    Hooker. 
Ex-ag'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'.shun),  n.     [L.  exagitatio:  cf.  OF. 
txiigilolinn.}     Agitation.     [Oft.!.]  Baileii. 
EX'al-bu'ml-nOUB   (eks'ai-bu'ml-nus),   a.     [Pref.  e'x- 
-\- albumen.^    (Bot.)  Having  no  albumen  about  the  em- 
bryo ;  —  said  of  certain  seeds. 

Ex-alt'  (egz-alf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exalted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exalting.]  [L.  exaltare /  rx  out  (intens.) 
-H  ii;/are  to  make  higli,  alius  high  :  cf.  F.  exaller.  See 
Altitude.]   1.  To  raise  high  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  lift  up. 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.   /s.  xiv.  13. 
Exalt  thy  towcry  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes.         I'opc. 

2.  To  elevate  in  rank,  dignity,  power,  wealth,  charac- 
■ter,  or  tlie  like  ;  to  dignify  ;  to  promote  ;  as,  to  exalt  a 
■prince  to  the  throne,  a  citizen  to  the  presidency. 

Righteousness  exaltcih  a  nation.        Pror.  xiv.  34. 
He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.    Luke  xiv.  11. 

3.  To  elevate  by  praise  or  estimation  ;  to  magnify ;  to 
•eitol;  to  glorify.     "£j:a/<  ye  the  Lord."       Pj.  xcix.  5. 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  liimself.  Shak. 

4.  To  lift  up  with  joy,  pride,  or  success ;  to  inspire 
-with  delight  or  satisfaction ;  to  elate. 


Ez-am'l-nate  (i^gz-itml-nilt),  n.   [L.  ezaminntus,  p.  p.  I     Ex-an'gnl-OUS  (Sks-in'gwMiis),  a.    Bloodless.   Whs  1 
o\  exaiiiiuare.     hee  I'.XAMiME.]    A  porsou  Bubjectcd  to  |  Sco  ExBANouious.  "  Sir  T  Jlrourie 

Ex-an'gu-lous  (i^ks-iJn'ga-ms),  o.    [I'ref.  «- -f- an^ 
gnloas.]  ^  llaviiig  no  eoriieraj  without  auglea.     IB.] 


Thev  who  thought  they  got  wliatsoever  he  lost  were  mightily 


■exalted. 


Di-yden. 


5.  To  elevate  the  tone  of,  as  of  the  voice  or  a  musical 
instrument.  /,,.  xxxvii.  23. 

Now  Jfars,  she  said.  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice.      Prior. 

6.  (Alchem.)  To  render  pure  or  refined  ;  to  intensify 
•or  concentrate  ;  as,  to  exalt  the  juices  of  bodies. 

^Vith  cheniic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers.  Pope. 

Es'al-tate  (Sks'al-tit),  a.     [L.  exallatus,  p.  p.  of  exal- 

Jare  to  ex.alt.]   (Astral.)  Exercising  its  highest  influence  ; 

—  said  of  a  fjlanet.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 
Ex'al-ta'tlon  (egz'al-ta'slmn),  n.    [L.  exaltatio  :  ct.  F. 

exaltation.]    1.  The  act  of  ex.altilig  or  raising  high ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  exalted  ;  elevation. 

a,    ..  .^^'f."'?''""S  »'  my  flight,  and  change 

1  o  this  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

2.  {Alchem.)  The  refinement  or  subtilization  of  a  body, 
or  the  increasing  of  its  virtue  or  principal  property. 

3.  (.istrol.)  That  place  of  a  phinet  in  the  zodiac  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its  strongest  influence. 

Ex-alt'ed  (Sgz-alt'ed),  0.     Raised  to  a  lofty  height  ■ 
elevated  ;  extolled  ;  refined  ;  dignified  ;  sublime. 
Wiser  far  than  Solomon. 
Of  more  exalted  mind.  Milton 

M^tTnv''""'''''"  '"  ''"°"  "■"■'■  """"'"pulation  to  a  strict 

—  Ex-alt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-alt'ed-ness,  n.   "The  exalt- 
•eavess  of  some  niind.s."  j_  Gray 

Ex-alt'er  (-erj,  n.  One  who  exalts  or  raises  to  dignity! 

Ex-alt'ment  (-ment),  n.  Exaltation.  [06s.]    Barrow. 

Ex-a'men  (egz-a'mSn),  n.  [L.,  the  tongue  of  a  bal- 
ance, examination ;  for  cxngmen,  fr.  exigere  to  weigh 
.accurately,  to  treat:  cf.  P.  examen.  S'ee  Exact  a] 
Examination;  inquiry.  IB.]  "A  critical  examen  of 
the  two  pieces."  Cou-per 

Ex-am'e-tron  (?gz-Sm'e-troii),  n.  [NL.  See  Hexam- 
STEE.]    An  hexameter.     lObs.]  Chancer. 

Ex-am'1-na-We  (egz-Sm'I-ua-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
examined  or  inquired  into.  Bacon. 

EX-am'i-nant  (-nant).  n.  [L.  examinans,  -antis.  exam- 
ining.] 1.  One  who  examines ;  an  examiner,  .^ir  \V.  Scott. 

2.  One  who  is  to  be  examined.     lObs.]    H.  Prideatix. 


examinatinn.     [Ofts.]  '  '  '   Bac 

Ez-am'1-na'Uon  (i;Kz-.1m'I-na'Bhiin),  n.  [L.  cxami- 
natto :  cf.  V.  examination.]  1.  The  act  of  examining, 
or  state  of  being  exaniinetl ;  a  careful  search,  investig;!- 
tion,  or  inquiry  ;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment. 

2.  A  jiroceas  prescribed  or  assigned  for  testing  qualifi- 
cation ;  as,  the  examination  of  a  student,  or  of  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  bar  or  the  ministry. 

He  neglected  the  studien.  .  . .  tlood  low  at  the  examinatixitm. 

Macuula)/. 

Examination  in  chief,  or  Direct  examination  (/.aic),  that 
examination  whicli  is  ma.lc  of  a  witmss  by  a  party  call- 
mg  liiin.  -Croafl-Bxamiaatlon,  that  made  by  the  opposite 
rnrty.— Reexamination,  or  Re-direct  examination,  that  made 
by  a  party  calling  a  witness,  after,  and  upon  matters 
arising  out  ol.  Die  cross-examination. 

Syii.  -  Search  ;  inquiry  ;  investigation ;  research  ;  scru- 
tiny ;  iiuiuisitioii ;  inspection;  exploration. 

Ex-am'l-na'tor  (Sgz-.tm'I-na'ter),  n.    [L. :  cf.  F.  ez- 

amintttettr.\     An  examiner.     [A'.]  Sir  T.  Braune. 

Ex-am'lne  (-In),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Examined  (-tnd) ; 
p.  pr.  X.:rli.  n.  Examinink.]  [L.  examiiiare,  examina- 
tum,  fr.  examen,  etaminis :  cf.  F.  examiner.  See  Ex- 
AMEN.]  1.  To  test  by  any  appropriate  method  ;  to  in- 
spect carefully  with  a  view  to  discover  the  real  character 
or  state  of ;  to  subject  to  uiquiry  or  inspection  of  partic- 
ulars for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  insight  into 
the  subject  of  examination,  as  a  material  substance,  a 
f.act,  a  reason,  a  cause,  the  truth  of  a  statement ;  to 
inquire  or  search  into ;  to  explore  ;  as,  to  examine  a  min- 
eral ;  to  examine  a  ship  to  know  whether  she  is  sea- 
worthy ;  to  examine  a  proposition,  theory,  or  question. 
Examine  well  your  own  thoughts.  Cliatarr. 

Examine  their  counsels  and  their  cares.  Sliak. 

2.  To  interrogate  as  in  a  judicial  proceeding ;  to  try  or 
test  by  question ;  as,  to  examine  a  witness  in  order  to 
elicit  testimony,  a  student  to  test  his  qualifications,  a 
bankrupt  toucliing  the  state  of  his  property,  etc. 

The  offenders  tlmt  are  to  be  exajnined.  Shak. 

.  Syn.  —  To  discuss  ;  debate ;  scrutinize ;  search  into  ; 
mvestigate  ;  explore.    See  Discuss. 

Ex-am'l-nee'  (-T-ne'),  71.     A  person ex.amined. 

Ex-am'ln-er  (egz-Sm'Tn-er),  n.  One  who  examines, 
tries,  or  inspects ;  one  who  interrogates ;  an  officer  or 
person  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  an  examination; 
as,  an  exa/oineruf  students  fora  degree  ;  an  examinerin 
chancery,  in  the  jiatriit  office,  etc. 

Ex-am'in-er-shlp.  11  .The  office  or  rank  of  an  examiner. 

Es-am'in-ing,  a.  Having  power  to  examine ;  ap- 
pointed to  cxaniiiii- ;  as,  an  examining  committee. 

Ex'am-pla-ry  (egz'om-plS-ry),  a.  [From  Example, 
cf.  Exemplahy.]  Serving  for  example  or  pattern ;  ex- 
einplary.     [Oft.v.]  Hooker. 

EZ-am'ple  (egz-Im'p'l),  v.  [A  later  form  for  ensam- 
ple,  fr.  L.  exemphiin,  orig.,  what  is  taken  out  of  a  larger 
quantity,  as  a  sample,  from  eximere  to  take  out.  See 
Exempt,  and  cf.  Ensample,  Sample.]  1.  One  or  a  por- 
tion taken  to  show  the  character  or  quaUty  of  the  whole  ; 
a  sample  ;  a  specimen. 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  followed  or  imitated  as  a  model ; 
a  pattern  or  copy. 


For  I  have  given  you  an  examjile.  that  yc  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you.  Jolai  xiii.  15. 


I  gave,  thou  eayest,  the  example  ;  I  led  the  way.      Milton. 

3.  That  which  resembles  or  corresponds  with  some- 
thing else  ;  a  precedent ;  a  model. 

Such  temperate  order  in  eo  fierce  a  cause 

Doth  want  example.  Sltak. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  avoided ;  one  selected  for  pun- 
ishment and  to  serve  as  a  warning  ;  a  warning. 

Hang  him  ;  he  '11  be  made  an  e.rmnple.  Shak. 

Kow  these  things  were  our  examples,  tn  the  intent  that  we 

should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted.  1  Cur.  s.  G. 

5.  An  instance  serving  for  illustration  of  a  rule  or 
precept,  especially  a  problem  to  be  solved,  or  a  case  to  be 
determmed,  as  an  exercise  in  the  apphcation  of  the  rules 
of  any  study  or  branch  of  science  ;  as,  in  trigonometry 
and  granmiar,  the  principles  and  rules  are  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Syn.  —  Precedent ;  case ;  instance.  — -  Example,  In- 
stance. The  discrimination  to  be  made  between  these 
two  words  relates  to  cases  in  which  we  give  "  instances  " 
or  examples  "  of  things  done.  An  instance  denotes  the 
smgle  case  then  "  standing  "  before  us ;  if  there  be  others 
like  It,  the  word  does  not  exijress  this  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  fr«i»^/c  is  one  of  an  entire  class  of  like  thuigs, 
and  shoiild  be  a  true  representative  or  sample  of  th.at 
class.  Hence,  an  example  proves  a  rule  or  regular  course 
of  tlimgs ;  an  instance  simply  points  out  what  may  be 
true  oidy  in  the  case  presented.  A  m.an's  hfe  m,iy  be 
filled  up  with  exomplesol  the  self-eoinmand  .and  kindness 
which  marked  his  character,  and  maypreseut  only  a 
solitary  instance  of  ha.ste  or  aeveritv.  Hence,  the  word 
;  example  "  should  never  be  used  to  describe  what  stands 
singly  and  alone.  We  do,  however,  sometimes  apply  tho 
word  in.itanee  to  what  is  really  an  example,  because  we 
are  not  thinking  of  the  latter  under  this  aspect,  but  solely 
as  a  case  which  "  stands  before  us."     See  Precedent. 

Ex-am'ple,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exampled  (-p'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExAMPLiNo  (-pllng).]  To  set  an  example 
for  ;  to  give  a  precedent  for ;  to  exemplify  ;  to  give  an  in- 
stance of;  to  instance.  [Ofts.]  "I  may  example  my 
digression  by  some  mighty  precedent."  Shak. 

Etirke  devoted  himself  to  this  duty  with  a  fervid  assiduity 
that  has  not  often  been  exampled,  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. ./.  Jiorh-ii. 

Es-am'ple-less  (-p'ldSs),  a.  Without  or  above  ex- 
ample.    [/?.] 

Ex-am'pler  (-pier),  n.  [See  Exemplab,  Example, 
and  cf.  Sampler.]     A  pattern ;  an  exemplar.     [Ofts.] 

Ex-am'pless  (-pies),  a.  Exampleless.  [Wrongly 
loomed.]  B.  .Tonson. 


Ex-an'1-mate  (i^gz-iiiil-milt),  a.  [L.  eximimatus,  p.  p. 
„f  exanimnre  to  dcjiriveof  hfeorspirit ;  ex  out  -I-  anima 
air,  breath,  Ufe,  spirit.]  J,  Lifeless;  dead.  tB.]  "  Car- 
cammcXMnimate.''  Spenser. 

rjTnii,  ',  animation;    spiritless;  disheartened, 

[/u]       I'ale  .  .  .  wretch,  exanimate  by  love."    Thmnsm. 

Ex-an'l-mate  (-matj,  v.  t.  Xo  deprive  of  animation 
or  of  life.     lObs.] 

Ex-an'l-ma'tlon  (-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  exanimatio.]  Den- 
rivatlon  of  Hfe  or  of  spirits,     lit.]  Bailtni 

Ex-an'1-mous  (Sgz-Sn'I-mfis),  a.  [L.  exanimus,  ex- 
ammts  ;  ex  out,  w  ithout  -f  onima  life.]    Lif clesii  ■  dead 

^"i.'-'^     ,      ,  .     ,    ^   .  ,  Jol'mm. 

Ez-an'nn-late  (-niS-liit),  a.  [Pref.  <i--)-  annalale.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  sporangium  destitute  of  a  ring ;  — said 
of  certain  genera  of  fern.'i. 

Ex-an'them  (egz-Xn'tli5m),  n.    Same  as  Exanthema. 

(:  Ex'an-the'ma  (Sks'Sn-the'md),  n.;ijl.  Exanthem- 
ata (-thi;iii'a-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ef<ip9,,jio,  fr.  eiat-Btw  to 
burst  forth  .as  flowers,  break  out,  as  ulcers  ;  ««,  ef,  ont  + 
ae9«i'  to  bloom,  iii'So!  flower:  cf .  F.  exanlhime.]  (Med.) 
An  cfllorescenco  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  an  eruption 
or  breaking  out,  as  in  measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and 
the  like  diseases; — sometimes  limited  to  eruptions  at- 
tended with  fever.  JJwiglison. 

Ex-an'tlie-mat'lc  (i?kB-Sn'ihe-mSt'Tk),     1  a.     Of,  re- 

Ex'an-them'a-tous  (''ks'Sn-thfm'a-tili,),  (  latingto, 
or  chara.  tirizerl  by,  exanthema  ;  elliorescent  ;  as,  an  ez- 
anthrmatous  eruption. 

.  II  Ex'an-tlie'sls  (JSks'Sn-the'sIs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
efai-eijo-is.  See  ExA-N'THEMA.]  (Hied.)  An  ci-uption  of 
the  skin  ;  cutaneous  efflorescence. 

Ex-antOate  (ggz-Sntlat),  r.  I.  [L.  exantlatus,  p.  p. 
of  rxfinlhire,  exanelare,  to  endure.]  To  exhaust  or  wear 
out.  lOhs.]  "Seeds  .  .  .  wearied  or  cj-anf/a/C(/."  Boyle. 

Ex'ant-Ia'tl0Il(-la'shiin),7!.  [Cf.  V.  exantlation.]  Act 
of  drawing  out ;  exhaustion.     ICjbs.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'a-rate  (eks'a-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  exaralus,  p.  p.  of  ez- 
arare  to  plow  up,  to  write ;  ex  out  -|-  arare  to  plow.] 
To  plow  up  ;  also,  to  engrave  ;  to  write.    [Ois.]    Blount. 

Ex'a-ra'tion  (-ra'shSn),  n.  [L.  exaratio.]  Act  of 
plOTving  ;  also,  act  of  writing.     [Oft.!.]  Bailey. 

" '  '.rehtt      " 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,    am  j    pity;    food,   fo-ot;    out,    oU ;      chair; 


Ex'arch  (eks'iirk),  n.  [L.  exarelius,  Gr.  efapvo?  . 
comm.aiider ;  U,  ej,  out  -f-  apxeiv  to  lead,  rule  :  cf.  F. 
exorqiie.]  A  viceroy  ;  in  Ravenna,  the  title  of  the  vice- 
roys of  the  Byzantine  emperors  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  superior  over  several  monasteries;  in  the  modem 
Greek  Church,  a  deputy  of  the  p.atriarch,  who  visits  tho 
clergy,  investigates  ecclesiastical  cases,  etc. 

Ex-ar'chate  (as-ar'kSt  or  fks'ar-kftt),  n.  [LL.  ez- 
orchaliis,  fr.  L.  exarchus :  cf.  F.exarchat.]  The  office  or 
the  province  of  an  exarch.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-ar'il-late  (eks-Sr'Il-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  +  arillate.] 
(Bot.)  Having  no  aril ;  —  said  of  certain  seeds,  or  of  the 
plants  iiroducing  them. 

Ex'ar-tlc'u-late  (Sks^ar-tTk'ii-Iitt),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -f- 
artieulale.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  but  one  joint;  — said  of 
certain  insects. 

Ex'ar-tic'u-la'tJon  (-la'shuu),  n.  [Pref.  ex-  -f-  artic- 
ulation.]    Luxation;  the  dislocation  of  a  joint.     Bailey. 

Ez-as'per-ate  (egz-Ss'per-St),  a.     [L.  exasperatns,  p. 

p.  of  exa.^perare  to  rouglien,  exasperate  ;  ex  out  (intens.) 

-j-  aspcrare  to  make  rough,  asper  rough.  See  Asperity.] 

Exasperated  ;  imbittered.     [Ofts.]  Shak. 

T.ike  swallows  which  the  exasperate  dj-ing  year 

Sets  spinning.  Mrs.  Jlrouming. 

Ex-as'per-ate  (-at),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exasper- 
ated (-ii'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exaspehatixg  (-a'ting).] 

1.  To  irritate  in  a  high  degree ;  to  provoke  ;  to  en- 
rage ;  to  excite  or  to  inflame  the  anger  of  ;  as,  to  exas- 
perate a  person  or  his  feelings. 

To  exasperate  them  against  the  king  of  France.    Addison- 

2.  To  make  grievous,  or  more  grievous  or  malignant ; 
to  aggr.avate  ;  to  imbitter  ;  as,  to  exasperate  enmity. 

To  exasperate  the  ways  of  death.      Sir  T.  liroixne. 

Syn.  —  To  irritate  ;  provoke.    See  Irritate. 

Ex-as'per-a'ler  (-ii'ter),  n.  One  who  exasperates  or 
inflames  auger,  enmity,  or  violence. 

Ex-as'per-a'tion  (Sgz-Ss'per-a'shun),  n.  [L.  exas- 
peratio :  cf.  F.  exasperation.]  1.  The  act  of  exasper- 
ating, or  the  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation ;  keen 
or  bitter  .anger. 

Extorted  from  him  by  the  exasiteraticm  of  his  spirits.  South. 

2.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity  ;  aggravation  ;  ex- 
acerbation. "iLj-asnera/('on  of  the  fits."  Sir  If.  Wotton. 
^  Ex'as;pia'e-an  (5ks'as-pid'i^-«n),  <j.  [Gr.  i(  out  -j- 
aanii,  -i5os,  a  shield.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  anterior  scutes 
extending  around  the  tarsus  on  the  outer  side,  leaving 
the  inner  side  naked  ; —  said  of  certain  birds. 

Ex-auc'tor-ate  (egz-ak'ter-at),  v.  I.    See  ExAt^THOE- 

ATE.      [Oft.t.] 

Ex-auc'tor-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.    See  ExAtiTHoaATioN. 

Ex-au'gll-rate  (Sgz-a'giS-rat),  f.  f.  [L.  exauguratus, 
p.  p.  of  exaugurare  to  profane ;  ex  out  -|-  augurar;  to 
.act  as  an  augur,  fr.  angur.]  To  annul  the  consecration 
of;  to  secularize ;  to  unhallow.     lObs.]  Holland. 

Es-au^gu-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  71.  [L.  exauguratio  des- 
ecration.] The  act  of  exauguratiiig  ;  desecration.    [Obs.] 

Ex-au'thor-ate  (5gz-iv'ther-at),  v.  t.  [L.  exauctora- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  exaiictorare  to  dismiss  ;  ex  out  -f-  auctorare 
to  bind  to  something,  to  hire,  fr.  auctor.  See  AtrrHOE.] 
To  deprive  of  authority  or  office;  to  depose;  to  dis- 
charge.    [Ofts.] 

Exauthorated  for  their  tmworthiness.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Es-an'thor-a'tlon  (-S'shun),  n.  Deprivation  of  au- 
thority or  dignity ;  degradation.     [Obs.]      Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-au'thor-ize  (-iz),  r.  I.  [Pref.  ex-  -f  authorize.] 
To  deprive  of  authority.     [Obs.]  Selden. 
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CS-cal'ce-ate  (?ks-kSl'se-at),  r.  t.  [L.  crcalceatus, 
p.  p.  of  excalceare  to  iiushoe.  See  Calceated.]  To  de- 
prive of  ahoes.     I0bs.'\  Chambers. 

Ex-calce-a'tion  (-a'shun'),  n.  The  act  of  depriving 
or  (livf^tiiiK  ».'f  -shoes.     lUl'S.']  Chambers. 

Ex'cal-lac'tlon  (ekts''k5I-iak'shim),  n.  [L.  excal/ac- 
tio.}  A  lie:itiii>;  or  warming;  calefaction.  [06*.]  Blomit. 

Ex'cal-lac'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  excal/acere  to  warm  ; 
ex  out  (intens.)  -J-  calj'acere  to  warm.]  Serving  to  heat ; 
warming.     [065.]  Colgrave. 

Ex'cal-fac'tO-ry(-to-rJ),a.  [L.  excal/actorim.'\  Heat- 
ing; warming.     [06^.]  Holland. 

Ex-call-bar  (gks-kai'i-burl,  n.  The  name  of  King 
Arthur's  mj-thical  sword.  [Written  also  Excalibar,  Ex- 
calibor,  Escalibar,  and  CaUburn.'\  Tamyson. 

EX'Camb'  (uks-kSuib'),  I  v.   t.      [LL.   excambiare,  ex- 

Ez-cam^le  (-kilii/bT),  (  cambire  ;  L.  ex  out  +  '^a''"- 
hire.  See  Change,  and  cf.  Exchange.]  (Scots  Law)  To 
exchange  ;  —  used  with  reference  to  transfers  of  land. 

II  Ex-cainl}l-OIl  (-bT-5n),     1  7i.    [LL.  excambium.    See 

II  Es-caju'bi-um  (^^T-um),  )  Excamb.]  (Scots  Laic) 
Exchange  ;  barter ;  —  used  commonly  of  lands. 

Ex^can-des'cence  (^ks'kJtu-dgs'sens),  71.  [L.  excan- 
descenda.']  1.  A  growing  hot ;  a  white  or  glowing  heat ; 
incandescence,     [i?-] 

2.  Viuleut  anger  ;  a  growing  angry.     [O65.]      Blount. 

Es'can-des'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  excandescens^  p.  pr. 
of  excandesccre  to  take  fire,  glow;  ex  out  (intens.) + 
candescere  to  begin  to  glisten  or  glow,  fr.  candere.  See 
Candid.]    White  or  globing  with  heat.     [7?.]  Ure. 

Es 'can- taction  (-ta'shun),  71.  [L.  excantare  to  charm 
out.  See  Ex-,  aud  Chant.]  Disenchantment  by  a  coun- 
tercharm.     [Obs.']  Gnyton. 

Ex-cai'nate  (fks-kar'nat),  v.  t.  [LL.  excamatus,  p. 
p.  of  excaniare  ;  L.  ex  out  -\-  caro^  carnis,  flesh.]  To  de- 
prive or  clear  of  flesh.  Grew. 

Ex^car-na'tlon  (fks'kSr-na'shun).  71.  The  act  of  de- 
priving or  divesting  of  flesh  ;  excarnification  ;  —  opposed 
to  incarnation. 

Ex-car'ni-fl-cate  (5ks-kar'nT-fT-kat  or  ^a'kar-nTf'T- 
kat),  V.  t.  [L.  ex  out -f- LL.  carnijicatus,  p.  p.  of  car- 
7iificnre  to  carnify  :  cf.  L.  excarnijlcare  to  tear  to  pieces, 
torment.  See  Carnift.]  To  clear  of  flesh  ;  to  excar- 
nate.  Dr.  11,  More. 

Ex-car^'nl-fl-ca'tlon  (fks-kar'nT-fl-ka'shun),  n.  The 
act  of  excamificating  or  of  depriving  of  flesh  ;  excarna- 
tion.  Johnson. 

Ez'ca-vate  (eks'ka-vat),  v.  t.  \imp.  A-  p.  p.  Excava- 
ted (-va'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Excavating  (-va'ting).] 
[L.  excavaius,  p.  p.  of  excavare  to  excavate  ;  ex  out  + 
cavare  to  make  hollow,  cavus  hollow.  See  Cave.]  1.  To 
hollow  out ;  to  form  a  cavity  or  hole  in  ;  to  make  liollow 
by  cutting,  scooping^  or  digging;  as,  to  excavate  a  ball; 
to  excavate  the  earth. 

2.  To  form  by  hollowing ;  to  shape,  as  a  cavity,  or  any- 
thing that  ia  hoUow ;  as,  to  excavate  a  canoe,  a  cellar,  a 
channel. 

3.  (Engin.)  To  dig  out  and  remove,  as  earth. 

The  material  excavated  was  usually  sand.    E.  L.  Corthell. 
ExcaTating  pump,  a  kind  of  dredging  apparatus  for  ex- 
cavating under  water,  in  which  silt  ancf  loose  material 
mixed  with  water  are  drawn  up  by  a  pump.  Knight. 

Ex^ca-va'tlon  (-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  excavaiio :  cf.  F. 
excavation.^  1-  The  act  of  excavating,  or  of  making  hol- 
low, by  cutting,  scooping,  or  digging  out  a  part  of  a 
solid  mass. 

2.  A  cavity  formed  by  cutting,  digging,  or  scooping. 
"  A  winding  excavation.''''  Glover. 

3.  (E7>gin.)  (a)  An  uncovered  cutting  in  the  earth,  in 
distinction  from  a  covered  cutting  or  tunnel,  (b)  The 
material  dug  out  in  making  a  channel  or  cavity. 

The  delivery  of  the  eicuvafions  at  a  distance  of  250  foet. 

E.  L.  Corthell. 

Ex'ca-va'tor  (Sks^ki-va'ter),  71.  One  who,  or  that 
wliich,  excavates  or  hollows  out ;  especially,  a  machine, 
as  a  dredging  machine,  or  a  tool,  for  excavating. 

Ex-cave'  (5ks-kav'),  v.  t.  [L.  excavare.']  To  exca- 
vate.    [06j.]  Cockeram. 

Ez-Ce'cate  (fk-seTiat),  v.  t.  [L.  excaecatus,  p.  p.  of 
excaernre  to  blind  ;  ex  (intens.)  4-  caecare  to  blind,  cae- 
c«5  blind.]     To  blind.     {_Obs.'\  Cockeram. 

Ejz'ce -caption  (Sk/se-ka'shmi),  n.  The  act  of  making 
blind.     [0/,,s-.]  Up.  Richardson. 

Ex-ced'ent  (Sk-sedVnt),  n.  [L.  excedms^  -entis,  p. 
Ijr.  of  efaderc.     See  Exceed,  v.  /.]     Excess,     [i^.] 

Ex-ceed'  (?k-sed'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exceeded  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Exceeding.]  [L.  excedere^  excessum,  to 
go  away  or  beyond  ;  ex  out  -f-  cedere  to  go,  to  pass :  cf. 
F.  exccder.  See  Cede.]  To  go  beyond ;  to  proceed 
beyond  the  given  or  supposed  limit  or  measure  of;  to 
outgo  ;  to  surpass ;  —  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense ;  as,  one  man  exceeds  another  in  bulk,  stature, 
weight,  power,  skill,  etc. ;  one  offender  exceeds  another 
in  villainy ;  hia  rank  exceeds  yours. 

Nnme  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  thrr-c  ilayB.  Shah. 

Observes  how  much  a  chintz  rrri-rrj*  mohair.        I'ojir. 

Syn.  —  To  outdo  ;  surpass  ;  excel ;  transcend  ;  out- 
strip; outvie;  overtop. 

Ex-ceed',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  too  far  ;  to  pass  the  proper 
bounds  or  measure.  "  lu  our  reverence  to  whom,  we  can 
not  possibly  exceed."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  ryrerd.    Dfut.  xxv.  .1. 

2.  To  l)e  more  or  greater  ;  to  be  paramount.         Shak. 

Ex-ceed'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  exceeding  or 
surp.'iH.Hing.      [O^.*.]  Shcrvood. 

Ex-coed'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  exceeds.  Tip.  Montagu. 

Ex-ceed'lng,  «.  More  tlinn  usual;  extraordinary; 
nii.rt-  than  suUlcient ;  measureleHi.  "  Tlie  rrrerdivg 
riri,.-K.,f  hia  grace."  Eph.'n.  7.  — Ez-ceed'lnK-neas,  n. 

[OA.r. )  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ex-ceed'lng. ''f^/T'.  Inavorj*  great  dcgnf  ;  extremely  ; 


e^cceedingly.      \_ATchnic.      It  is  not  joined  to  verbs.] 

"The  voice  exceeding  loud."  Keble. 

Hie  raiment  became  ghining,  exceeding  wlnte  as  enow. 

Mark  ix.  3. 
The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by  sea.    Sir  VT.  Italeigli. 

Ex-ceed'ing-ly  (ek-sed'Tng-lJ),  adv.  To  a  very  great 
degree  ;  beyond  what  is  usual ;  surpassingly.  It  signifies 
more  than  very. 

Ex-cel'  (ek-s61').  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Excelled  (-sSld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Excelling.]  [L.  excellere,  excelsum  ;  ex 
out  -\-  a  root  found  in  cutmen  height,  top  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
celler.  See  Culminate,  Column.]  1.  To  go  beyond  or 
surpass  in  good  qualities  or  laudable  deeds;  to  outdo  or 
outgo,  in  a  good  sense. 


Excclti/iff  others,  these  were  great ; 
Thou,  greater  etill,  must  these  ezccl. 
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I  saw  that  visdom  cjccelleth  folly,  as  far  as  light  ejxflhth 
darkntfis.  £ccl.  ii.  IJ. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  ;  to  surpass. 

She  opened  :  hut  to  shut 
Exctlkd  her  power  ;  the  gates  whIl'  ui;Ln  stood.    Milton. 
Ex-cel',  V.  i.     To  surpass   others  in   good   qualities, 
laudable  actions,  or  acquirements ;  to  be  distinguished 
by  superiority  ;  as,  to  excel  iu  mathematics,  or  classics. 
I'ristuble  as  water,  thou  ehalt  not  (xcel.     Gin.  ilix.  4. 
Then  pL-era  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  f  excd.    Pope. 
Ex'cel-lence  (ek'sgl-lens),  n.     [F.  excellence,  L.  ex- 
cellentia.]     1.  The  quality  of  being  excellent  ;  state  of 
possessing  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  exalted 
merit ;  superiority  in  virtue. 

Consider  first  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  tjcelknce.  Mdtcm. 

2.  An  excellent  or  valuable  quality ;  that  by  which 
any  one  excels  or  is  eminent ;  a  virtue. 

"With  every  tjcdlencc  refined.  P,eattit:. 

3.  A  title  of  honor  or  respect ;  —  more  common  in  the 
form  excclle7icy. 

I  do  greet  your  esccUf-nce 
With  letters  of  cummissiou  from  the  king.         Shak, 

Syn.  —  Superiority  ;  preeminence  ;  perfection ;  worth  ; 
goodness;  purity;  greatness. 
Ex'cel-len-cy  (-Un-sy),  n,;  pi.  Excellencies  (-sTz). 

1.  Excellence  ;    virtue  ;   dignity  ;  worth  ;  superiority. 

His  cxcelleticif  is  over  Israel.        J'/*.  Ixviii,  34. 
Extinguish  in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  ercctleiici/.    Hoohr. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  certain  liigh  dignitaries, 
esp.  to  \'iceroys,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  to  English 
colonial  governors,  etc.  It  was  formerly  sometimes  given 
to  kings  and  princes. 

Ex'cel-lent  (-l«it),  a.  [F.  excellent^  L.  exceUens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  excellere.  See  Excel.]  1.  Excelling  ; 
surpassing  otliers  iu  some  good  quality  or  the  sum  of 
qualities  ;  of  great  worth  ;  eminent,  in  a  good  sense  ;  su- 
perior ;  as,  an  excellent  man,  artist,  citizen,  husband, 
discourse,  book,  song,  etc. ;  excellent  breeding,  princi- 
ples, aims,  action. 

To  love  .  .  . 
What  I  sec  cjcellrnt  in  good  or  fair.  Milton. 

2.  Superior  in  kind  or  degree,  irrespective  of  moral 

quality  ;  —  used  with  words  of  a  bad  significance.     \_Obs. 

or  Ironical']    "An  excellent  hypocrite."  Hmiie. 

Their  sorrows  are  most  excellent.     Beau.  6,-  Fl. 

Syn.  — Worthy  ;  choice;  prime;  valuable;  select ;  ex- 
quisite ;  transcendent ;  admirable  ;  worthy. 

Ex'cel-lent,  odv.  Excellently ;  eminently ;  exceed- 
ingly. [Obs.]  '*  This  comes  off  well  and  excellent.''''  Shak. 

Ex'cel-lent-ly,  odv,  1.  In  an  excellent  manner ; 
well  in  a  high  degree. 

2.  In  a  high  or  superior  degree  ;  —  in  this  literal  use, 
not  implying  worthiuess.     [O65.] 

When  the  whole  heart  is  cj:c(.  Ucnihj  sorry.    J.  Fletcher. 

II  Ex-ceVsi-or  {ek-sgl'sT-5r),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  ercel- 
sns  eleviit.d.  iMity,  p.  p.  of  excellere.  See  Excel,  v.  t,"] 
More  lofty  ;  .still  higher  ;  ever  upward. 

Ex-cel'sl-or,  n.  A  kind  of  stuffing  for  upholstered 
furniture,  mattresses,  etc.,  iu  which  curled  shreds  of 
wood  are  substituted  for  curled  hair. 

Ex-cen'tral  (tk-seu'tral),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -}-  central.] 
(li'i't.)  Out  of  the  center. 

Ex-cen'tric  (-trlk),  \  a.     1.  Same  as  Eccentric, 

Ex-cen'tric-al  (-trT-kf^l),  (      Eccentrical. 

2.  (Hot.)  One-silled;  liaving  the  normally  central  por- 
tion not  in  the  true  center.  Gray. 

Ex'cen-tric'l-ty  (Sk'sen-trTsT-tJ')*  n-     (Math.)  Same 

as  KCCENTRKITY. 

Ex-cept'  (ek-s5pt'),  %K  t.  {i/np.  &  p.  p.  Excepted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exceptiko.]  [L.  excepti/s,  p.  p.  of  ez- 
ripere  to  take  or  draw  out,  to  except ;  ex  out  +  cape7'e 
to  take  :  cf.  F.  excepter.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  take  or 
leave  out  (anything)  from  a  number  or  a  whole  as  not 
belonging  to  it ;  to  exclude  ;  to  omit. 

\\\\ii  never  touched 
The  cjrrrpted  tree.  3tillnn. 

Wherein  (if  we  only  cxct-pt  tJie  unfitncBs  of  the  judge)  nil 
Othrr  things  concurred.  B/i.  StUUii'jjIft. 

2.  To  oljjcct  to  ;  to  protest  against.     ^Obs.]  Shak. 

Ex-cept',  1'.  i.  To  take  cxcr-ptinn  ;  to  object ;  —  usually 
fiillMwt'd  by  to,  sonietiiucs  by  against ;  ae,  to  except  to  a 
witness  or  Jiis  testimony. 

i;.\ci'pt  thou  wilt  rxci-pt  against  my  love.  .Shak, 

Ex-cepV.  prep.  [Originally  past  participle,  or  verb  in 
the  imperative  mode.]  With  exclusion  of  ;  leaving  or  left 
out ;  excepting, 

God  nnd  his  Son  rrrrpt. 
Created  tiling  naught  vnlueil  \n-  uut  .  .  ,  f-huiuu-d.  Milton. 
Syn.  — Except,  Excepting,  But,  Save,  pEsiDEa.  /,'r- 
cepiing,  exrcpt,  fnit,  and  save  arc  cxcluHive.  Errrut  murks 
exclusion  more  pointedly.  "T  havi-  finislied  all  the  ht- 
icrn  except  (mi' '^  is  more  mark'-. I  tlmn  "I  havn  tiniHhc*! 
all  the  letters  but  one."  Eri  •  j^thm  is  tin'  Hauui  i\.&  except , 
l>ut  less  used.  Av/jv  is  chietly  found  in  poetry.  U'sidrs 
flit.,  by  the  side  of)  is  in  the  nature  of  audition.  ''Thcro 
is  no  one  here /"rrr;*/ or /';//  him,"  means,  take  him  away 
an<i  tliore  is  nolxtdy  present.     "  Thero  is  nobody  here 


besides  him,"  means,  he  is  present  and  by  the  side  of.  or 
in  addition  to,  him  is  nobody.  "Few  ladies,  excejA  iier 
Majesty,  could  have  made  themselves  heard."  Iii  this 
example.  In  hides  should  be  used,  not  except. 
Ex-cept'  I  <?k-aeijt'),  conj.  Unless  ;  if  it  be  not  so  tiiat. 
And  h<c  f-aid,  I  will  not  kt  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

Gen.  xxxii.  26. 
But  yesterdav  you  never  opened  Up, 
Except,  indeed,  to  drink.  Tennv*m. 

j:!^  As  a  conjunction  unless  has  mostly  taken  the  placa 
of  tJ\-ept. 

Ex-cept'ant  (-<Tnt),  a.    Making  exception. 

Ex-cept'ing,  prep.  &,  conj.,  but  properly  a.  participle^ 
With  rejection  or  exception  of;  excluding;  except. 
'*  Excfpting  your  worship's  presence."  Shak.. 

Xo  one  was  ever  yet  made  utterly  mieerable,  exccptiiu/  by 
huiiseU.  Lvi^ock, 

Ex-cep'tlon  (ek-sgp'slmn),  71.  [L.  exceptio :  ci.  F. 
exception,]  1.  The  act  of  excepting  or  excluding;  ex- 
clusion ;  restriction  by  taking  out  something  which  would 
otherwise  be  included,  as  in  a  class,  statement,  rule. 

2.  That  which  is  excepted  or  taken  out  from  others;  a 
person,  thing,  or  case,  specified  as  distinct,  or  not  in- 
cluded ;  as,  almost  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

Puch  r.ire  f.rct'ptions.  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark.     Cou-pcr. 
Often  with  td. 

That  proud  excrjition  to  nil  nature's  lawe.  Pope. 

3.  (Larr)  An  objection,  oral  or  written,  taken,  in  the 
course  of  an  action,  as  to  bail  or  security ;  or  as  to  the 
decision  of  a  judge,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  or  in  his 
charge  to  a  jur>';  or  as  to  lapse  of  time,  or  scandal,  im- 
pertinence, or  insufficiency  in  a  pleading ;  also,  as  in  con- 
veyancing, a  clause  by  which  the  grantor  excepts  some- 
thing before  granted.  BurriU. 

4.  An  objection ;  cavil ;  dissent ;  disapprobation  ;  of- 
fense; cause  of  offense; — usually  followed  by  to  ar 
against. 

I  will  answer  what  exceptions  they  can  hove  against  our  ac- 
count [relation  J.  Bentley. 
He  .  .  .  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial.  Bacon. 
She  takes  exceptions  at  your  person.  Sltak. 

Bill  of  exceptions  <Lair),  a  stateuieut  of  exceptions  to  the 
decision,  m-  jiibtruftiou;-.  uf  a  .iii'lj^'^r  in  tin-  trial  of  a  cause* 
mailL'  lor  the  purpn.^e  nf  imUintC  tiir  points  decided  ou 
record  so  as  to  bring  them  before  a  superior  court  or  the 
full  bench  for  review. 

Ex-cep'tlon-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Liable  to  exception  or 

objection ;  objectionable.  —  Ex-cep'Uon-a-'ble-ness,  n. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
whole  poem,  Addison. 

Ex-cep'tloil-al(-ffl),^-  {Ci.Y.  except ionnel.]  Forming 
an  exception;  not  ordinary;  uncommon;  rare;  hence, 
better  than  the  average  ;  superior.  Lyell. 

This  particular  spot  had  cxcej'tiunal  advantages,  Jowett  ( Th.), 

—  Es-cep'tion-al-ly  (-al-lj?),  adv. 

EKM3ep'tlon-er  (-er),  v.  One  who  takes  exceptions  or 
makes  objections.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Ex-cep'tion-less,  a.     Without  exception. 

A  univcreal,  .  .  ,  tv;cej»^'o?(/(ss  disqualification.    Bancroft. 

Ex-cep'tious  (-shus),  a.  Disposed  or  apt  to  take  ex- 
ceptions, or  to  object;  captious.     {Obs.] 

At  least  elTcctually  silence  the  doubtful  and  eace;vf(Oits.  South. 

—  Ex-cep'tlou3-ness.  n.    lObs.]  Barrow. 
Es-cept'ive  (ek-.-^pt'Tv),  a.    That  excepts;  including 

an  exceptii-iu  ;  a.--,  au  exceptive  proposition.  /.  Wafts. 

A  particular  and  exceptive  law.  Milton. 

Ex-cept'lesS,  a.     Not  exceptional ;  usual.     lObs.] 

yiy  general  and  cxceptlc^s  rashness.  Shak. 

Ex-cept'or  (-er),  7i.  [L.,  a  scribe.]  One  who  takes 
exceptions.  T.  Buniei. 

Ex-CCr'e-bra'tlon  (Sk-sSr'e-bra'shKn),  n.  [L.  excen- 
bj-atus  deprived  of  brains  ;  e.r  out  -f-  cerebrum  brain.] 
The  act  of  removing  or  beating  out  the  brains. 

Ex-cer'e-lirose'  (ek-sSr'e-bros'),  a.    [See  Excehedra- 

TIon.]      Eniinless.      [7?.] 

Ex-cern'  (ek-sern'),  v.  t.  [L.  excernere.  See  Excrete.] 
To  excrete ;  to  tlirov.-  off  through  the  pores ;  as,  fiuids 
are  excerned  in  perspiration.    [7i.]  Bacon. 

Ex-cem'ent  (-nit),  a.  [See  Excern.]  (Physiol.) 
Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  excretion. 

£x-cerp'  (ek-nerp'),  v.  t.  [L.  excerpere,  cxcerptum  ; 
ex  out  -f  carpcrc  to  pick,  gather.  See  Hakvest,  and 
cf.  Scarce,  a.]    To  pick  out.     \_Obs.]  JIales. 

Ex-cerpt'  (ek-serpf),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:p.  p.  Excerpted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Excerpting.]  [From  L.  cxceiptus,  p.  p. 
See  ExcERP.]    To  select;  to  extract ;  to  cite  ;  to  quote. 

Out  of  which  we  have  exccrjitcd  the  following  particular6. 

Fuller. 

Ex-cerpt'  (277),  n.  An  extract ;  a  passage  selected  or 
copied  from  a  book  or  record. 

I!  Ex-cerp'ta  (Ck-serp'td),  71.  pi.  [L.  excerptus  se- 
lected, p.  p.]      I'assages  extracted;  excerpts;  clippings. 

Ex-cerp'tion  (-shQn),  n.  [L,  exccrptio.]  1.  The  act 
of  exceri'ting  or  selecting.     [A'.] 

2.  That  wliich  is  selected  or  gleaned  ;  an  extract,  [if.] 
His  <  rei  rptionx  out  of  the  Fathers.  Fuller. 

Ex-cerp'tlvo  (-tTv),  a.  That  excerpts,  selects,  or 
chouses.  P.  Ij,  Mackenzie. 

Ex-cerp'tor  (tcr),  71,  One  who  makes  excer^its;  a 
picker;  nndhr. 

Ex-cesB''  (ek-sSs'),  n.     [OE.  cxces^  excess,  ecstasy,  L. 
excessus  a  going  out,  loss  of  self-poBsession,  fr.  exccderc, 
exce.v.^um,  to  go  out,  go  beyond  :  cf.  F.  cxci-s.     See  Ex- 
ceed.]    1.  The  state  of  surpassing  or  going  beyond  lim- 
its ;  the  being  of  a  measure  beyond  suftlciency,  necessity, 
or  duty ;  that  which  exceeds  what  is  usual  or  proper ; 
immoderateness ;  supcrtluity;  superabundance;  extrav- 
agance ;  as,  an  excess  of  provisions  or  of  light. 
To  jrild  refined  pold.  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, ,  ,  . 
Is  wa«;tcful  nnd  ridiculouB  cxct'.*g,  Shak, 

That  kills  nie  withcrc.MofjrrJef.thle  with  f.Tfffl*of  joy.  WaWi. 
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2.  An  undue  indulpence  of  the  appptito  ;  transffresBion 
of  prupiir  modtratiuii  iu  uutural  giatiliciitioua  ;  iiituiuptr- 
auce ;  dmsipatiuu. 

He  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.     ICjih.  v.  18. 
T!iy  desire  .  .  .  leads  to  no  txcceg 
Tliat  reuclK'S  biuiiie.  Milton. 

3.  The  degree  or  amount  by  which  one  thing  or  num- 
ber i-xceeds  another;  remainder;  aw,  the  ditl'erenie  bo- 
tween  two  numbers  is  tho  excess  of  one  over  the  uther. 

Spherical  exceBs  {d'rom.),  the  amount  by  whieli  the  buni 
of  thn  tliree  aii^hiH  of  a  ephurical  triangle  exceeds  two 
right  angles.  The  Hpherical  excess  ia  proportional  to  tho 
area  of  the  triangle. 

Ex-CGSS'ive  (Sk-Hgstv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cxcessif.'\  Char- 
acterized by,  or  exhibiting,  exceas;  overmuch. 

ICxcensivc  grief  [iw|  the  enemy  to  tlie  hvint,'.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Undue  ;  exorbitant ;  extreme  :  overmuch  ;  enor- 
mous; inmiod<Tate  ;  monstrous;  intenip*?ratc  ;  unreabou- 
able.    Sec  Enormous. 
—  Ex-ces8'ive-ly,  m^r.  —  Ex-ceas'lveneas,  ri. 

Ex-change'  (SkH-cbanj').".  L^'K-  '■.schnniie^cschaunge^ 
OF.  escharii/e^  fr.  esvhiinijl'r,  V.  cf/in/ii/rr,  to  excliange  ; 
pref.  ex-  out  -j-  F.  vlinitijri .  Si-e  CiiANOE,  and  cf.  Ex- 
CAMB.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  giving  or  taking  one  tiling  iu  re- 
turn for  anotlier  which  is  regarded  as  an  equivalent;  as, 
an  exchange  of  cattln  fnr  ^'rain. 

2.  The  act  of  aubstituting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  as,  tmexchange  of  grief  for  joy,  or  of  a  scepter  for 
a  sword,  and  tlie  like  ;  also,  the  act  of  giving  and  receiv- 
i:ig  reciprocally  ;  as,  an  exchange  of  civilities  or  views. 

3.  The  thiii(,'  piven  or  received  in  return  ;  esp.,  a  pub- 
lication ex  r]  Hinged  for  another.  Shak. 

4.  {Com.)  The  process  of  settling  accounts  or  debts 
between  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
without  the  intervention  of  money,  by  exchanging  or- 
ders or  drafts,  called  bills  of  exchange.  These  may  be 
drawn  in  one  country  and  payable  in  another,  in  which 
ease  they  are  called  foreign  bills ;  or  they  may  be  drawn 
and  made  payable  in  the  same  country,  hi  which  case 
they  are  called  inland  bills.  The  term  bill  of  exchange 
is  often  abbreviated  into  exchange  ;  as,  to  buy  or  sell  ex- 
change. 

S^r"  A  in  London  is  creditor  to  B  in  New  York,  and  C 
in  London  owes  D  in  New  York  a  like  snni.  A  in  London 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  B  in  New  York  ;  C  in  London 
purchases  the  bill,  by  which  A  receives  his  debt  due  from 
B  in  New  York.  C  transmits  the  bill  to  D  in  New  York, 
who  I'eceives  the  amount  from  B. 

6-  (Law)  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one 
in  consideration  of  the  other.  Estates  exchanged  must  be 
equal  in  quantity,  as  fee  siniijle  for  fee  simple.  Blackstone. 

6.  The  place  where  the  merchants,  brokers,  and  bank- 
ers of  a  city  meet  at  certain  hours,  to  transact  business. 
In  this  sense  often  contracted  to  ^Change. 

Arbitration  of  exchange.  See  under  Arbitration.  —  Bill 
of  exchange.  See  under  Bill.  —  Exchange  broker.  See 
under  Broker.  —  Par  of  exchange,  the  est;iljlislied  value  of 
the  coin  or  standard  of  value  of  one  country  when  ex- 
pressed in  the  coin  or  standard  of  another,  as  the  value  of 
tlie  pound  sterling  in  the  currency  of  France  or  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  pni'  of  rnlunuir  rnrely  vnries,  and  serves 
as  a  measure  for  tb>-  nsf  nmi  l;ill  ot'  rxrltang--  tiKit  is 
affected  by  the  dt-niaiid  iiiid  suin-l.\'.  Mxrli;in^'i-  is  at  j'nr 
when,  for  example,  a  Mil  in  Niu  Ytirk,  tnr  the  paynicnt 
of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  Loudon,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  that  sum.  Exchange  is  in  favor  of  a  place 
when  it  can  be  purchased  there  at  or  above  par.  —  Tele- 
phone exchange,  a  central  office  iu  which  the  wires  of  any 
two  tflejihnnes  or  telephone  stations  may  be  connected 
to  permit  conversation. 

Syii.  —  Barter  ;  dealing  ;  trade  ;  traffic  ;   interchange. 

Ex-change',  v.  t.  \^imp.  &p.  p.  Exchanged  (-chanjd') ; 
;>.  pr.  &  rh.  7j.  Exchanging  (-chan'jTng).]  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
changier^  F.  echanger.  See  Exchange,  n.'\  1.  To  part 
with,  give,  or  transfer  to  another  iu  consideration  of 
something  received  as  an  equivalent ;  —  usually  followed 
by/07*  before  the  thhig  received. 

Exchaiiti<:  his  sheep  for  Ehells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling  pebhle 
or  a  diamond.  Lovhi. 

2.  To  part  with  for  a  substitute  ;  to  lay  aside,  quit, 
or  resign  (something  being  received  in  place  of  the  thing 
parted  with) ;  as,  to  exchange  a  palace  for  a  cell. 

And  death  for  life  r.rchtiuffeil  foolishly.         Sj'cnser, 

To  sliift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  miecry  with  another.  S/io/.-. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally,  as  things  of  the 
same  kind  ;  to  barter  ;  to  swap ;  as,  to  exchange  horses 
with  a  neighbor ;  to  exchange  houses  or  hats. 

Exchange  forgivenesa  with  nie,  noble  Ilanilet.  Shak. 
Syn.  — To  barter;  change;  commute ;  interchange  ; 
bargain  ;  truck  ;  swap  ;  traffic. 

Ex-change',  v.  i.  To  be  changed  or  received  in  ex- 
change for  ;  to  pass  iu  exchange  ;  as,  a  dollar  exchanges 
for  ten  dimes. 

Ex-change'a-blll-ty  (-d-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  exchangeable. 

Thelawoii^ht  not  to  he  cmitrnvened  by  an  expresa  article 
adnutting  ttie  c.^rhaiigcnbililii  nl"  such  persons.  no.^hiii'ilcii. 

Ex-Chan ge'a-ble  (Sks-chanj'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  echangc- 
able.l  1.  Capable  of  being  exchanged;  fit  or  proper  to 
be  exchanged. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgoynewereexc/mnfwo^?'- within 
the  powers  of  General  Howe.  Mnrshall. 

2.  Available  for  making  exchanges  ;  ratable.  *' An  rr- 
changeable  value."  J.  S.MiU. 

Ex-change'a-hly,  adv.     By  way  of  exchange. 

Ex-chan'ger  (eks-cban'jer),  n.  One  who  exchanges  ; 
one  wlm  practices  exchange.  ^fni^.  xxv.  27. 

Escheat' (5ki?-chet'),n.  See  Escheat,  [f  His. ^  Spenser. 

Es-cheat'or  (-er),  «.     See  Escheator.     [f)hs.'\ 

Ex-che(l'uer(6ks-chek'er),  n.  [OE.  escheker,  OF.  es- 
chckier,  fr.  LL.  scaeca7-itnn.  See  Checker,  Chess, 
Check.]  1.  One  of  the  superior  courts  of  law; — so 
called  from  a  checkered  cloth,  which  covers,  or  formerly 
covered,  the  table.     [Eng.'\ 


H^*"  The  exchequer  was  a  court  of  law  and  equity. 
In  tlie  ri'venue  department,  it  liad  jurisdiction  over  tlie 
proprietary  rights  of  the  crown  agiunst  niiliji-cts  ;  in  tlie 
eiiniiiinji  liiw  ih-parlnu-nt,  it  aiiniiniHtcri'd  jiihtii-c  in  per- 
sonal aclioHH  hi'turcn  Mibji'il  ;ini|  mibjcct,  A  pcrwon  i>ro- 
ceeding  againnt  anolhi-r  jii  I  In-  hm-imh'  ih-piirt  im-nt  was 
said  to  I  rrh'  </iii  r  liim.  'Jin-  jinigt-K  i.f  i  Ijih  icjiirt  wi-re  om* 
chief  and  lonr  pin.sni-  l.;u(iriK.  h«i  ritvl.d.  TIk^  r,,urt  of 
E.'>hiqu,i-  rli,i,„l,'r  w.d  a.s  arnni't  nl  frrnr  in  which  the 
jnilgjucnts  ot  i-;u'li  n|  (lir  sujiciMir  courts  of  cnmnjon  law, 
in  iMigland.  were  .snhjcct  [..  i'c\  j-,i(.n  by  the  judges  nf  the 
oth.-r  tun  -sitting'  cnlb-ciivcly.  CaohCH  involving  <|jlhcnlt 
ijucHtiDnK  tif  hiw  were  htiUictiiiies,  .-ifti'r  argnincnt,  ad- 
iourncd  lulo  this  curt  linm  tlic  i.tlicr 'nnrth,  Inr  debate 
betnre  jiidgiiieiit  in  the  cmiit  l.ch.w.  Recent  Icj^islal  mn  in 
England  (IS.MM  li;i.s  ahnb.slic!  )  I,,-  Cuiirt  of  Kxchcqn.T  an<i 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Clianil)er.  as  diwtnict  tribunals, 
a  single  board  of  judiciary,  the  High  C<(urt  ot  Justice, 
being  established  lor  the  trial  of  all  classes  of  civil  cases. 
Wharton. 

2.  The  department  <tf  state  having  charge  of  tho  c(d- 
lectioii  and  inanagenieut  of  the  royal  revenue.  IL.'ng.] 
Hence,  the  treasury;  and,  colloquially,  pecuniary  pos- 
sesHions  in  gem-ral ;  as,  the  company's  exchequer  is  low. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer.  See  under  Babon.  —  Chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sei'  uiKJer  Chancellor. —Exchequer  bllla 
"r  bonds  (A'//'/.),  liill.s  li>r  numev,  or  pnimissory  bills,  issued 
from  the  ixciieqiicr  iiy  anthi-ritynf  Parliament;  a  spe- 
cies 111  iiainr  cuni-iicj'  eiiutte.l  iiniler  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  bearing  interest. 

Ex-cheq'uer  (eks-cbek'er),  V.  L  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
cHEyuEREii  (-Srd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Exchequering.]  To 
institute  a  process  against  (any  one)  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Ex-Clde'  (5k-sid'),  V.  t.  [L.  exciderCj  excisum  ;  ex  out 
-\-  caedere  to  cut.  See  Concise,  and  cf.  Excise  to  cut 
oty    To  cut  off.     [/?.] 

Ex-clpl-ent  (Sk-stp'Y-ent),  a,  [L.  excipicns,  -ends,  p. 
pr.  of  exriprre.     See  EXCEPT,  ?'.  /.]   Taking  an  exception. 

Ex-clpl-ent,  7i.     1.  An  excei)tor.     {_!!.'] 

2.  (Mi'iL)  An  inert  or  slightly  active  substance  used 
in  preparing  remedies  as  a  vehicle  or  medium  of  admui- 
istration  for  the  medicinal  agents.  Chambers. 

Ex'cl-ple  (ek'sT-p'l),  )  n.      [NL.  excipnluni^ 

I!  Ex-Cip'U-lum  (ek-sTp'u-lum),  I  fr.  L.  excipere.  See 
Except.]  {Bat.)  Tlie  outer  part  of  the  fructification  of 
most  licliens. 

Ex-cls'a-blo  (?k-siz'a-b'l),  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  ex- 
cise ;  as,  toliacco  is  an  excisable  commodity. 

Ex-clse'  (5k-siz'),  71.  [Apparently  fr.  L.  excisum  cut 
off,  fr.  exeidere  to  cut  out  or  off ;  ex  out,  off  -|-  caedere 
to  cut ;  or,  as  the  word  was  formerly  written  accise,  fr.  F. 
accise,  LL.  accisia,  as  if  fr.  L.  acciderCf  accisnm,  to  cut 
into  ;  ad  -\-  caedere  to  cut ;  but  prob.  transformed  fr.  OF. 
assise,  LL.  assisa,  assisia^  assize.    See  Assize,  Concise.] 

1.  An  inland  duty  or  impost  operating  as  an  indirect 
tax  on  the  consumer,  levied  upon  certain  specified  arti- 
cles, as  tobacco,  ale,  spirits,  etc.,  grown  or  manufactured 
in  the  country.  It  is  also  levied  on  licenses  to  pursue 
certain  trades  and  deal  in  certain  commodities.  Certain 
direct  taxes  (as,  in  England,  those  on  carriages,  servants, 
plate,  armorial  bearings,  etc.),  are  included  in  the  excise. 
Often  used  adjectively ;  as,  excise  duties ;  excise  law ; 
exci.'ie  system. 

The  English  f.rruie  system  correEponds  to  the  internal  reve- 
nue t.yftcni  in  the  United  States.  Abbott. 

An  excise  .  .  .  is  a  fixed,  ahsolute.  and  direct  charce  laid  on 
iiierchundi!.e,  products,  or  commodities.  U  Alkn's  (.}fass.)  Jipls. 

2.  That  department  or  bureau  of  the  public  service 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  excise  taxes.     {^Eng."] 

Ex-cise',  T.  t.  [m»».  &  p.  2>-  Excised  (-sizd') ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Excising.]     1.  To  lay  or  impose  an  excise  upon. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge.     [_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Ex-clse',  V.  t.  [See  ExciDE.]  To  cut  out  or  oft  ;  to 
separate  and  remove  ;  as,  to  excise  a  tumor. 

Ex-cise'man  (-UK^fu),  n.  ;  pi.  Excisemen  {-men).  An 
officer  who  mspects  and  rates  articles  liable  to  excise 
duty.  Macaulay. 

Ex-ci'slon  (gk-sTzh'un),  n.  [L.  excisio  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
cision. See  ExciDE.]  1.  The  act  of  excising  or  cutting 
out  or  off  ;  extirpation  ;  destruction. 

Such  conquerors  are  the  instruments  of  vengeance  on  those 
nations  thu-t  nave  .  .  .  grown  ripe  for  e-rci.S(0».  Atterhiiry. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  the  church; 
excommunication. 

3.  (Surg.)  The  removal,  especially  of  small  parts, 
with  a  cutting  instrument.  Danglison. 

Ex-cIt'a-hU'i-ty  (gk-sIfa-btl'T-tJ-).  "•  [Cf.  F.  excUa- 
bilitt.']  i.  The  quality  of  being  readily  excited  ;  prone- 
uess  to  be  affected  by  exciting  causes. 

2.  {Phi/siol.)  The  property  manifested  by  living  or- 
ganisms, and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which  they  are 
constituted,  of  responding  to  tlie  action  of  stimulants ; 
irritabihty  ;  as,  neTvous  excitabilify. 

EX'Cit'a-ble  (ek-sit'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  excitabdis  inciting  : 
cf.  F.  excitabtr.'\  Capable  of  being  excited,  or  roused 
into  action ;  susceptible  of  excitement ;  easily  stirred 
up,  or  stimulated. 

Ex-Ctt'ant(6k-siffTnt),  a.  [L.  excitans,  -antis^  p.  pr.  of 
excitare  :  cf.  F.  exciiant.']     Tending  to  excite  ;  exciting. 

Ex-Cit'ant,  n.  {Phi/siol.)  An  agent  or  intiuence  which 
arouses  vital  activity,  or  produces  increased  action,  in 
a  living  organism  or  in  any  of  its  tissues  or  parts;  a 
stimulant. 

Ex-Cit'ate  f-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ercitatus^  p.  p.  of  excifare. 
See  Excite.]     To  excite.     [Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Ex^cl-ta'tion  (Sk'sT-ta'shQn),  n.  [L.  excitatio  :  cf.  F. 
excitation.}  1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  putting  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  act  of  rousing  up  or  awakening.  Bnron. 

2.  (Phi/siol.)  The  act  of  producing  excitement  (stimu- 
lation) ;  also,  the  excitement  produced. 

Ex-clt'a-tive  (gk-sIt'A-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excifafif} 
Having  power  to  excite ;  tending  or  serving  to  excite  ; 
excitatory.  Barrow. 

Ex'ci-ta'tor  (Sk'sT-ta'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  rouses.] 
(Elec.)  A  kind  of  discharger. 


EX;Clt'a-tO-ry  (JHt-sTfA-tS-rJ),  a.  [Cf.  P.  excitatoire.'] 
Tending  to  excite;  containing  excitement;  excitative. 

Ex-clte'  (ek-Mii'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kxcitkd  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExcrriNo.]  [L.  excitare;  ex  out  -f  citare 
to  move  rapidly,  to  rouse :  cf.  OF.  cisciter.  exciter,  F.  ex- 
citer. Bee  Cite.]  1.  To  call  to  activity  in  any  way ;  to 
rouse  to  feehng ;  to  kindle  to  pawiionate  emotion;  to 
stir  up  to  combined  or  genr-ral  activity  ;  as,  to  ercite  a 
person,  the  spirits,  the  passions;  to  excite  a  mutiny  or 
iiiKurrerrtion  ;  to  excite  heat  by  friction. 

2.  {Physiol.)  To  call  forth  or  increase  the  vital  activ- 
ity of  an  organism,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

Syn.  —  To  incite  ;  awaken  ;  animate  ;  rouse  or  arouse  ; 
stimulate;  inflame;  irritate;  provoke.  —  To  Exr-ixE.  IK- 
(-ITK.  When  wc  rxrife  we  rou.-^e  into  action  feelings  which 
were  less  strong  ;  when  w-  imiliy,,-  Hpiir  on  or  ui^'t-  for- 
ward toaspecilic  net  or  eml.  l^ejutihtheuch //,,/, ,/  tho 
passions  of  th(^  Athenians  ag.iinfit  I'liiliji,  iiinl  Ihun  incited 
the  whole  nation  to  unit*;  in  the  war  against  Ihni.  An- 
tony, by  his  sjurech  over  tho  body  of  Ca-sar,  so  rj-rited  the 
feelings  of  the  itopnlace,  that  Bnitusand  his  companions 
were  coiiii)elh'd  toflee  from  Koine  ;  many,  however,  were 
ititifrd  to  join  their  standard,  not  only  by  love  of  liberty, 
but  by  hopes  of  iihinder. 

Ex-clte'fol  (-f'.il),  a.  Full  of  exciting  qualities;  ai?,. 
an  treitrfid  htory  ;  f/ritt'fnt  |)rayer8.  Chapman. 

Ex-clte'ment  (-mmt/,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  excitement,  es- 
citfmrnt.}  1.  The  act  of  exciting,  or  the  state  of  being 
roused  into  action,  or  of  having  increased  action  ;  impul- 
sion ;  agitation  ;  as,  an  excitement  of  the  people. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  rouses;  that  which  moTes* 
stirs,  or  induces  action  ;  a  motive. 

llio  caree  and  excitements  of  a  ecason  of  transition  and  Btrug- 
gle.  Ttdfnurd. 

3.  (Physiol.)  A  state  of  aroused  or  increased  vital  ac- 
tivity in  an  orpanifrin,  or  any  of  its  organs  or  tissues. 

Ex-clt'er  (Sk-sifSr),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
cites. 

Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry.    Dr.  II.  More^ 

Ex-Clt'lng,  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action  ;  pro- 
ducing excitement;  as,  exciting  events;  an  exciting- 
story.  —  Es-clt'lng-ly,  adv. 

Exciting  cauBea  i.^!ed.^,  those  which  immediately  pro- 
duce disease,  or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
IJosing  causes. 

Ex-clt'ivo  (-tv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  excite  ;  ex- 
citative.    [7?.]  Bamjield. 

Ex-clt'ive,  ".     That  which  excites ;  an  excitant,   [i?.] 

Es-Cl'tO-mo'tlon  (6k-si't6-nio'shun),  n.  {Physiol.) 
Motion  excited  by  the  reflex  nerves.    See  Excito-motoey. 

Ex-cl'tO-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  {Physiol.)  Excito- 
motory  ;  as,  cxdto-motor  power  or  causes. 

Ex-cl'tO-mo'tO-ry  (-mo'tft-ry),  a.  {Physiol.)  Excit- 
ing motion  ;  —  said  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem concerned  in  reflex  actions,  by  which  impressions 
are  transmitted  to  a  nerve  center  and  then  reflected  back 
so  aa  to  produce  muscular  contraction  without  sensation, 
or  volition. 

Ex-cl'to-nu'trl-ent  (-nu'trT-ent),  a.  {Physiol.)  Ex- 
citing nutrition ;  said  of  the  reflex  influence  by  which 
the  nutritional  processes  are  either  excited  or  modified. 

Ex-cl'tO— seH3re'tO-ry  (-se-kre'tS-rj?  or  -seTtre-tS-rj?), 
a.  {Physiol.)  Exciting  secretion;  —  said  of  tlie  influence 
exerted  by  reflex  action  on  the  functions  of  secretion,  by 
which  the  various  glands  are  excited  to  action. 

Ex-clalm'  (Sks-klam'),  v.  t.  &  t".  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
claimed (-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Exclaisung.]  [L.  ex- 
clamare,  exclamaium  ;  ex  +  clamare  to  cry  out ;  cf.  OF- 
exclamer.  See  Claim.]  To  cry  out  from  earnestness  or 
passion  ;  to  utter  with  vehemence  ;  to  call  out  or  declare 
loudly  ;  to  protest  vehemently  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  shout ; 
as,  to  exclaim  against  oppression ;  to  exclaim  with  wondec- 
or  astouishment ;  "  The  field  is  won !  '*  he  exclaimed.  _ 

Ex-clalm',  n.    Outcry ;  clamor,    [Archaic'] 

Cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims.  Shak. 

Ex-claim'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  exclaims. 

Ex^cla-ma'tlon  (eks/kla-ma'-shun),  n.  [L.  exclama- 
tio:  cf.  F.  exclamation.']  1.  A  loud  calling  or  crying 
out;  outcry;  loud  or  emphatic  utterance;  vehement 
vociferation  ;  clamor  ;  that  which  is  cried  out,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  feehng ;  sudden  expression  of  sound  or  words 
indicative  of  emotion,  as  in  surprise,  pain,  grief,  joy,  an- 
ger, etc. 

Exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church.     Booker.. 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.  Shak, 

A  fefitivc  exclamation  not  unsuited  to  the  occasion.     Trench. 

2.  {Phcl.)  A  word  expressing  outcry ;  an  interjection  ^ 
a  word  expressing  passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. 

3.  {Print.)  A  mark  or  sign  by  which  outcry  or  em- 
Iih.itic  utterance  is  marked  ;  thus  [!]  ;  —  called  also  ex- 
clamation  point. 

Ex-clam'a-tlTO  (eks-kl5m'a^ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exclama- 
tifj     Exclamatory.     £'ar/e.  — Ex-clam'a-tivc-ly,  adv. 

Ex-clam'a-tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.  Containing,  expressing, 
or  using  exclamation;  as,  an  exclamatory  phrase  or 
speaker.    Sm/th.  —  Ex-clam 'a-to-rl-ly  (-rl-IJ-),  adv. 

Ex-<;lave'  (eks-klav'),  n.  [Formed  fr.  enclave  by  sub- 
stitution of  ex-  for  en-.]  A  portion  of  a  country  which 
is  separated  from  the  main  part  and  surrounded  by 
politically  alien  territory.     IPecent'] 

i2^^  The  same  territory  is  an  enclave  in  respect  to  th& 
surrounding  country  ana  an  exclave  with  respect  to  the 
country  to  which  it  Is  politically  attached. 

Ex-Clude'  (Sks-kliidO,  ''■  '  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excluded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excludino.]  [L.  excludere,  exclustim  ; 
ex  out  +  claiidere  to  shut.  See  Close.]  1.  To  shut 
out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission ;  to  debar 
from  participation  or  enjovinent;  to  deprive  of;  to  ex- 
cept;—  the  opposite  to  admit:  as,  to  exclude  a  crowd 
from  a  room  or  house;  to  tfrc/wrfe  the  lipht ;  to  exclude 
one  nation  from  the  ports  of  another  ;  to  exclude  a  tax- 
payer from  the  privilege  of  voting. 

And  none  but  such,  from  mercy  I  exclude.      Milton. 
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2.  To  thrust  out  or  eject ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  exclude 
young  animals  from  the  womb  or  Irom  eggs. 

Eicluded  middle.  (.Lonic)  The  name  ^ven  to  the  third  of 
the  "three  logical  axioms,"  so-called,  namely,  to  that 
■one  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  :  "Everything  is 
either  A  or  Not-A,"  no  tliird  state  or  condition  being  in- 
Tolved  or  allowed.  See  Principle  of  contradiction ^  un- 
der COXTEADICTION. 

£z-cla'siou  (5ks-klu'zhun),  n.  [L.  exclusio:  of.  F. 
•erchision.  See  Exclude.]  1.  The  act  of  excluding,  or 
of  shutting  out,  whether  by  thrusting  out  or  by  prevent- 
ing admission  ;  a  debarring ;  rejection ;  prohibition  ;  the 
atate  of  being  excluded. 

His  sad  exchmon  from  the  doors  of  bliss.         Milton. 

The  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Hume. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  expelling  or  ejecting  a  fetus 
or  an  egg  from  the  womb. 

3.  Thing  emitted.  Sir  T,  Browne. 
Ex-cla'sion-a-ry  (-S-ry),   a.     Tending   to   exclude ; 

<;auiiug  extluoion  ;  exclusive. 

£s-clU'sion-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  excludes. 

£5-clu'siOD-ism  (-Tz"m),  n.  Tlie  character,  manner, 
-or  principles  of  an  exclusionist. 

£x-clu'sion-istf  n.  One  who  would  exclude  another 
from  some  right  or  privilege ;  esp.,  one  of  the  anti-popish 
politicians  of  the  time  of  Charles  11. 

Ex-clu'sive    (eks-klu'siT),    a.      [Cf.    F.     €xchmf.'\ 

1.  Having  the  power  of  preventing  entrance  ;  debar- 
ring from  participation  or  enjoyment ;  possessed  and 
•enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of  otliers ;  as,  ex<^lusive  bars ; 
exclusive  privileges ;  exclusive  circles  of  society. 

2.  Not  taking  into  the  account ;  excluding  from  con- 
sideration; —  opposed  to  inclusive;  as,  five  thousand 
troops,  exclusive  of  artillery. 

£x-clu'slve,  71.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others  ; 
one  who  from  real  or  affected  fastidiousness  limits  his 
acquaintance  to  a  select  few. 

Es-clu'sive-ly,  adv.    In  an  exclusive  manner. 

Ex-clu'sive-ness,  n.    Qualitj'  of  being  exclusive. 

Es-clu'siv-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  ex- 
cluding, or  of  being  exclusive  ;  exclusiveness. 

Es-clu^si7-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  or  practices  any 
form  of  exclusiveness  or  exclusivism. 

The  field  of  Greek  mrtholog-y  .  .  .  the  favorite  sporting 
ground  of  the  exclusivists  of  the  solar  theory.  Glai/stone. 

Ex-ClU'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  [L.  ezchisorius.1  Able  to 
exclude  ;  excluding ;  serving  to  exclude. 

Ex-COCt'  (Sks-kokf),  V.  t.  [L.  excoctus^  p.  p.  of  ez~ 
coqnere  to  excoct.  See  3d  Cook.]  To  boil  out ;  to  pro- 
duce by  boiling.     \Ohs.'\  Bacon. 

Ex-COC'tion  (-kSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  excoctio.l  The  act 
of  excocting  or  boiling  out.     \^Obs.'\  Bacon. 

£x-COg'l-tate  (eks-koj'T-tat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
cogitated (-ta'tgd)  ;  p.  pr.  &■  Vb.  7l.  ESCOGITATING.] 
[L.  ercogitaius,  p.  p.  of  excogiinre  to  excogitate  ;  ex  out 
-j- cojfVare to  think.  See  Cogitate.]  To  think  out;  to 
find  out  or  discover  by  thinking ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive. 
*^ Excogitate  strange  arts."  Stirling. 

This  evidence  .  .  .  thus  exco^iVafer/ out  of  the  general  thcorv. 

Wh.'u-c)l. 

Ex-cog'1-tate,  v.  i.    To  cogitate.    [i2.]  Bacon. 

Ex-cog' i-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  n.  [L.  excogitcdio:  cf. 
P.  excogitation.']  The  act  of  excogitating;  a  devising 
in  the  thoughts  ;  invention  ;  contrivance. 

Ex'COm-mune'  (gks'kom-mun'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
comraunier.  See  Excommusicate.]  To  exclude  from 
participation  in ;  to  excommunicate.     \Obs,'\ 

Poets  .  .  .  were '•.>-co»imu)ie(7  Plato's  commonwealth,   Qayton. 

Ex'com-nm'ni-ca-ble  (-mu'nl-kar-b'l),  a.  [See  Ex- 
COMMryicATE.]  Liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  making  excommunication  possible  or  proper. 
*' Persons ezco7nmu7i/ca6^e."  Bp.  Hall. 

What  offenses  are  ercommuniccOili  ?  Keble. 

Ex'com-ma'nl-cant  (-kant),  n.  One  who  has  been 
€Xcomiiiunic:ited. 

Ex  com-mu'nl-cate  (5ks'k5m-mu'nT-k£t),  a.  [L.  ex- 
communicatus,  p.  p.  of  excommunicare  to  excommuni- 
cate; ex  out  -J-  commimicare.  See  Communicate.]  Ex- 
communicated ;  interdicted  from  the  rites  of  the  church. 
-^  n.    One  excommunicated. 

Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  cj:communicatf.       Shak. 

Ex'COm-nm'iil-c_ate  (-kat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
communicated (-ka't€d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excommuni- 
cating (-ka'tTng).]  1.  To  put  out  of  comimmion  ;  espe- 
cially, to  cut  off,  or  shut  out,  from  communion  with  the 
church,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

2.  To  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  church ;  to  interdict. 

Martin  the  F'ifth  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  excommunic€tt'-'J  i\\v^ 
'■  TCadinv- .if  hfr([ic:il  books.  Milton. 

Ex  com-mu  nl-ca'tlon  (Sks'kSm-mu'nT-ka'ahiSu),  n. 
[L.  cT.rnmiitunioitio :  cf.  F.  excommuriication.']  Tlie 
act  of  excoiuiiiunicating  or  ejecting;  esp.,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure  wlierehy  the  person  against  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced is,  for  the  time,  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  tho 
church;  exclusion  from  fellowship  in  things  spiritual. 

Z^^  Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the  lesarr  and 
iMa  greater ;  the //•.?,';''/•  excommunication  irt  a  separation 
or  auBpension  from  partaking  of  tlie  eur:]iari»t ;  the  grrnt- 
■er  JH  an  abMolnte  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  tho 
church  and  all  its  rights  and  advantages,  even  from  social 
antercoiirse  with  thi^  faithful. 

Es'COm-mu'nl-ca'tor  (Ska'kWm-mu'nT-ka'tSr),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  '•xrommnniriifor.]     One  who  excommunicates. 

Ex'com-ma'nlca-to-ry  {-ki-tfi-ry), «.    Tertainingto, 

cau.iinir,  or  derl.iring.  exromrniinication. 

EX''com-mun'ioil  (-muti'yQn),  n.   A  shutting  out  from 
communion  ;  excommunication.     [06*.] 
Kxrommtinion  i«  the  utmoHtof  eccIodiMticnl  jiidfcnture.  J/iVfon. 

Ex-CO'rl-a-ble  (5k8-ko'rT-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
excoriated. 


The  Bcaly  covering  of  flshcfl, . 


.  even  In  luch  ai  nre  ^renrinhlr. 
Sir  '/'.  /{roirnr. 


Ex-cyri-ate  (^ks-ko'rt-at),  r.  /.  {-inip.  &  p.  p.  Exco- 
riated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excoriating  (-a'ttng).] 
[L.  ezcoriare  ;  ex  owt -\- corium  hide.  Cf.  Scouege;  see 
Cuirass.]  To  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  of  ;  to  abrade  ; 
to  gall ;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuticle  of,  in  any  man- 
ner, as  by  rubbing,  beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid 
substances. 

Ex-CO'ri-a'tion  (-a'shun),   n.      [Cf.    F.   excoriation.'\ 

1.  Act  of  excoriating  or  Haying,  or  state  of  being  ex- 
coriated, or  stripped  of  the  skin  ;  abrasion. 

2.  Stripping  of  possessions;  spoliation.     [Obs."] 

A  pitiful  (jTCoriatiim  of  the  poorer  sort.  JloueU. 

Ex-COr'tl-cate  (6ks-kGr'ti-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out,  from 
-\-  cortex,  corticis,  bark.]  To  strip  of  bark  or  skin ;  to 
decorticate.     [Obs.'}     ^^'Excorticate  the  tree."      Evelyn. 

Ex-COrti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excortica- 
tion.'}  The  act  of  stripping  off  bark,  or  the  state  of  being 
thus  stripped ;  decortication. 

£x'cre-a-ble  (Sks'kre-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  excreabilis,  ex- 
scrcabilis,  fr.  erscrcare.  See  ExcREATE.]  Capable  of 
being  discharged  by  spittiug.     I0bs.~]  Swift. 

Ex'cre-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  excreare,  exscreare;  ex  out 
-~  screnre  to  hawk.]  To  spit  out ;  to  discharge  from 
thn  tliroat  by  liawking  and  spitting.     {Obs."]     Cockeram. 

Ex  cre-a'tion.  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  excreatio^  exscreaiio.'] 
Act  ..if  spitting  out.     lObs.']  Cockeram. 

Ex'cre-ment  (eks'kre-nifnt),  n.  [Ij.excrementuin^iT. 
excrnen;  excretuni,  to  sift  out,  discharge:  cf.  F.  excre- 
ment. See  Excrete.]  Matter  excreted  and  ejected; 
that  which  is  excreted  or  cast  out  of  the  animal  body  by 
any  of  the  natural  emunctories;  especially,  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  dung ;  ordure. 

Ex'cre-ment,  n.  [L.  excrementum,  fr.  excrescere,  ex- 
cretnm,  to  grow  out.  See  Excrescence.]  An  excres- 
cence or  appendage;  an  outgrowth.  [.Obs.']  "Orna- 
mental excrements.''''  Fuller. 

Living  creatures  put  forth  (after  thcirperiod  of  erowth)  noth- 
ing that  is  young  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  c'crenients  and 
no  parts.  Bacon. 

Ex^cre-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
excrement. 

Excre-men-ti'tial  (-men-tTsh'al),  1  a.  {PhT/siol.)  Per- 

Ex'cre-men-ti'tious  (-ttsh'iis),  J  tainiug  to,  or 
con.sistim;  ot,  ixi  reuient;  of  the  nature  of  excrement. 

Ex  cre-men'tive  (-mgn'tlv),  a.  Serving  to  excrete  ; 
comiected  ^ntli  excretion  or  excrement.  L-^O  "The 
excremcnfive  parts."  Felthain. 

Ex'cre-ment-ize'  (eks'kre-mmt-iz/),  v.  i.  To  void 
excrement.     [A'.]  Ldfe  of  A.  U'oof/ (16G3). 

£x-cres'cence  (6ks-krSs'sfns),  n.  [F.  excrescence, 
excroissance,  L.  excrescentia  excrescences,  neut.  pi.  of 
p.  pr.  of  excrescere.  See  Excrescent.]  An  excrescent 
appendage,  as  a  wart  or  tumor  ;  anything  growing  out 
unnaturally  from  anything  else ;  a  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid development ;  hence,  a  troublesome  superfluity  ;  an 
incumbrance;  as,  an  excrescence  on  the  body,  or  on  a 
plant.     "  Excrescences  of  joy."  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  e-icr£scc7iccs  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    A'hli.'ion. 

Ex-cres'cen-cy  (-sm-sy),  v.     Excrescence.     [Obs.'\ 

Ex-cres'cent  (-smt),  a.  [L.  excrescens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
of  excrescfre  to  grow  out ;  er  out  -|-  crc^rrre  to  grow. 
See  Crescent.]  Growing  out  in  an  abnormal  or  morbid 
mamier  or  as  a  superfluity. 

Expung:e  the  whole,  orlop  the  earrescent  parts.     Pope. 

Escrescent  letter  (PliiloL),  a  letter  which  has  been  added 
to  a  root ;  as,  tlie  d  in  alder  iA&.  ah-)  is  an  excrescent  letter. 

Ex'cres-cen'tial  (-s^n'shal).  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, an  excrescence.     [A.]  Uawfhoi-ne. 

I!  Ex-cre'ta  (gks-kre'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Matters  to  be 
excreted. 

Ex-crete'  (Sks-kref),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excreted  ; 
p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Excreting.]  [L.  excretus,  p.  p.  of  excer- 
nere  to  sift  out,  discharge  ;  ex  out  -f-  cernere  to  sift,  sep- 
arate. See  Crisis.]  To  separate  and  throw  off ;  to 
discharge  from  the  body  as  useless ;  to  eject ;  as,  to 
excrete  urine.     "  The  mucus  thus  excreted.''''         Hooper. 

Ex'cre-tln  (5ks'kre-tTn  or  £ks-kre'tTn),  7i.  [From  Ex- 
crete.] {Physiol.  Vfiem.)  A  nonnitrogenous,  crystalline 
body,  present  in  small  quantity  in  human  fseces. 

Ex-cre^Uon  (5ks-kre'shiin),  n.      [Cf.  F.  excretion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  excreting. 

To  promote  sfcrction  and  excretion.  Pereira. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted ;  excrement.  Bacon. 
Ex-cre'tive  (5ks-kre'tTv  or  eks'kre-  ;  277),  a.     Having 

the  power  of  excreting,  or  promoting  excretion.   Harvey. 

Ex-cre'tO-ry  (-t6-ry  ;  '277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excretoirc] 
Having  the  quality  of  excreting,  or  throwing  off  excre- 
mentitious  matter. 

Ex-cru'cl-a-ble  (5ks-krii'sht-a-b'l  or  -sha-b'l ;  lOG),  a. 
[L.  excruciabiiis.]     Liable  to  torment.     [/•'-]        Bailey. 

Ex-cru'cl-ate  (eks-kni'sht-St),  a.  [L.  excruciatus, 
p.  p.  of  cTcrucinre  to  excruciate ;  er  out  -f-  cruciarc  to 
put  to  death  on  a  cross,  to  torment.  See  Cruciate, 
Cross.]    Excruciated;  tortured. 

And  here  my  heart  long  time  rxeniciate.    Chapman. 

Ex-cni'cl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excruciated 

f-ii't«5d) ;  J?,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excruciating  (-a'ttng).]    To 

intliit   .'lionizing   pain   upon;    to   torture;    to    torment 

greatly  ;  to  rack  ;  asjto excrunafe  the  heart  or  the  body. 

Their  IliouKhtB,  like  devils,  them  frTiiciate.    Jh'ojjton. 

Ex-cru'cl-a'till|;  (-a'tTng),  a.  Torturing;  racking. 
*^  /-.'rrrnrinti/ig  i>nm.''^    T.  Knor.    *^  JCxcruciafing  SenTB.*^ 

Bnitiry.  —  Ex-cru'cl-a'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Ex-cru'cl-a'Uon  (-a'shiln),  n.  [L.  excruciatio.']  Tho 
act  of  iiitlictiiiir  .'iL,'"nizing  pain,  or  the  state  of  being  thus 
nlHiftcd  ;  tli;it  wliir-li  excruciates  ;  torture.  Ftlthttm, 

Ex'CU-ba'tlon  (I'kH'ku-Im'Hhun).  v.  [L.  excuhatio,  fr. 
excuhnrc  to  lie  out  on  guard  ;  rr  out  4-  cubarc  to  lie 
down.]     A  keeping  watcli.      [OA,?.]  Bailci/. 

II  Ex-cn'bl-to'rl-um  (Pks-ku'bT-tS'rT.nm),  n.  [LL.  ex- 
nibitnrium  ;  ex  out -)- cwfcarc,  cubilnm,  to  lie.]  (Krcl. 
Anti'}.)  A  gallery  in  a  church,  where  persons  watched 
all  night. 


Ex-CUl'pa-ble  f5ks-kiil'p^b*l),  a.  Capable  of  bemg 
exculpated;  deserving  exculpation.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Ex-CUl'pate  (-pat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exculpated 
(-pS-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exculpating  (-j>a-tTng).  ]  [L.  cz 
out  -\-  ctdpatus,  p.  p.  of  culpare  to  find  fault  with,  to 
blame,  culpa  fault.  See  Culpable.]  To  clear  from  al- 
leged fault  or  guilt ;  to  prove  to  be  guiltless;  to  relieve 
of  blame ;  to  acquit. 

He  ejcculpated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
epistle.  Mason. 

I  exculpate  him  further  for  hie  writing  against  me.  MiUnan. 
Syn.  — To  exonerate;  absolve  ;  clear;  acquit;  excuse; 

vindicate ;  justify. 

Ex'cul-pa'tion  (Sks'kiil-pa'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  excul- 
patio.]  The  act  of  exculpating  from  alleged  fault  or 
crime;  that  which  exculpates;  excuse. 

These  robbers,  however,  were  men  who  might  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  ejotljicitiun  of  thcnitelvcs.  .'^-juthey. 

Ex-cul'pa-tO-zy  (eks-kul'p^t6-ry),  a.  Clearing,  or 
tending  to  clear,  from  alleged  fault  or  guilt ;  excusing. 
*' All  exculpatory  letter."  Johnson. 

Ex-cur'  (?ks-kflr'),  V.  i.  [L.  excurrere.  See  Exccm- 
EENT,]  To  run  out  or  forth  ;  to  extend.  [Obs.]    Harvey. 

Ex-CUr'rent  (6k&-kur'rf  nt),  a.  [L.  excurrtns,  p.  pr.  of 
excurrercy  exairsum,  to  rm.  out;  ex  out  -4-  currere  to 
run.  See  Current.]  1.  Rmming  or  flowing  out ;  as : 
{Bot.)  Running  or  extending  out;  a.Sf  o-n  excurrent  mid- 
rib, one  which  projects  beyond  the  apex  of  a  leaf ;  an 
excurrent  stem  or  trimk,  one  which  continues  to  the  top. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Characterized  by  a  current  which  flows  out- 
ward ;  as,  an  excurrrnt  orifice  or  tube. 

Ex-curse'  (eks-kfirs'),  v.  t.  [See  Excurrent.]  To 
journey  or  pass  through.     [P.] 

Ex-CUr'Sion  (fks-kflr'shun),  n.  [L.  excursio:  cf.  F. 
excursion.  See  Excurrent.]  1.  A  rimning  or  going  out 
or  forth  ;  an  expedition ;  a  sally. 

Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell.  Milton. 

They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  country.    Holland. 

2.  A  journey  chiefly  for  recreation ;  a  pleasure  trip ;  a 
brief  tour  ;  as,  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

3.  A  wandering  from  a  subject ;  digression. 

I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  ehall  therefore  make  no 
excursions.  Cowper. 

4.  {3fach.)  Length  of  stroke,  as  of  a  piston ;  stroke. 
[An  awkward  use  of  the  word.] 

Syn, — Journey;  tour;  ramble;  jaimt.     See  Journey. 

Zix-cur'sion-ist,  7i.  One  who  goes  on  an  excursion,  or 
pleasure  trip. 

Ex-cur'slve  (-sTv),  a.    Prone  to  make  excursions ; 
wandering;  roving;  exploring;  as,  an  fxc»rsjfe  fancy. 
Tho  course  of  tac»r5ti'c  .  .  .  imderstandin^rs.      /.  Taylor. 

—  Ex-cur'sive-ly,  o(^?r.— Ex-cur'sive-ness,  n. 

II  Ex-CUr'SUS  (-siis),  71.  [L.,  fr.  excurrere,  excursvm. 
See  Excurrent.]  A  dissertation  or  digression  appended 
to  a  work,  and  containing  a  more  extended  exposition  of 
some  important  point  or  topic 

Ex-cus'a-ble  (eks-kuz'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  excusabilis:  cf. 
F.  excusable.  See  Excuse.]  That  may  be  excused,  for- 
given, justified,  or  acquitted  of  blame  ;  pardonable  ;  as, 
tiie  man  is  eicusnblf  ;  an  excusable  action.  —  Ex-CUS'a- 

ble-ness,  tj.  —  Ex-cus'a-bly,  adv. 

The  excufablencss  of  my  dissatisfaction.  Boyle. 

Ex'cn-sa'tion  (Sks'kiS-za'shrin),  n.  [L.  cxcusatio :  cf. 
F.  exrusatinn.]     Excuse;  apology.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Exxu-sa'tor  (-tor),  ?;.  [L.]  One  who  makes,  or  ieau- 
thorized  to  make,  an  excuse;  an  apologist.  [Obs.]  Hume. 

Ex-CUS'a-to-ry  (5ks-kuz'a-t6-rj^),  a.  Making  or  con- 
taining excuse  or  apology ;  apologetical ;  as,  an  excusa- 
tory plea. 

Ex-cuse'  (eks-kuz'),  i'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excused 
(-kuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excusing.]  [OE.  escusen,  ex- 
cus€7t,  OF.  escuser,  excuser,  F.  excuser,  fr.  L.  excusare; 
ex  out  4"  ca2isa  cause,  caitsari  to  plead.    See  Cause.] 

1.  To  free  from  accusation,  or  the  imputation  of  faidt 
or  blame  ;  to  clear  from  guilt ;  to  release  from  a  charge  ; 
to  justify  by  extenuating  a  fault ;  to  exculpate ;  to  ab- 
solve ;  to  acquit. 

A  man's  persuasion  that  a  thing  is  duty,  will  not  excuse  him 
from  L'uilt  m  practicing  it,  if  really  and  indeed  it  be  agnini^t 
Gnd'slaw.  Abp.  i/inr?>. 

2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to 
admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  overlook ;  as,  we 
excuse  irregular  conduct,  when  extraordinary  circum- 
stances appear  to  justify  it. 

I  must  excuse  what  can  not  be  amended.  S/iak. 

3.  To  regard  with  indulgence ;  to  \-iew  leniently  or  to 
overlook  ;  to  pardon. 

And  in  our  own  (f.rri«<-  some  courtly  stainB). 

No  wliitcr  page  than  .\ddison  rfuiauis.  Pope. 

4.  To  free  from  an  impending  Obligation  or  duty ; 
hence,  to  disengage ;  to  disjiense  with ;  to  release  by 
favor ;  also,  to  remit  by  favor ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  ex- 
cuse a  forfeiture. 

I  pray  thee  have  mc  excvued.         Luke  xiv.  111. 

5.  To  relievo  of  an  imputation  by  apology  or  defense  ; 
to  make  apology  for  as  not  seriously  evil ;  to  ask  jiardon 
or  indulgence  for. 

Think  yc  that  we  excuse  ouraelves  to  you  ?  2  Cor.  xU.  19. 
Syii.~  To  vinditiate  ;  exculpate ;  absolve;  acquit.— 
To  Pardon,  Exci'se,  Fokoive.  A  suivrinr  pardons  as  nn 
act  of  mercy  or  generosity  ;  either  a  superior  or  an  eijual 
e.rrii,sr.<i.  A  crime,  great  fault,  or  a  grave  ulfens^,  as  one 
agaiuHt  law  or  morals,  may  be  jmrdoneil ;  a  umall  fiuilt, 
siirli  as  a  failure  in  social  or  conventional  obligatiouH, 
sliirht  omissions  or  neglects  may  be  exrused.  Fiirijivc 
relati'fl  to  offenses  against  one's  nolf.and  (lenotes  that  tho 
feeling  of  reHentineiit  iw  extinguishoil  and  punihhmcnt 
foregone ;  us,  to  Jonii'-c  injuries  or  one  wholian  iniured 
us ;  to  jHirdon  tiruve  offeuscs.  crimes,  and  criminiilH ;  to 
excu.sr  an  act  ot  forgetfuhiess,  nn  unintentional  otlense. 
Pardon  is  also  a  word  of  courtesy  employed  in  the  sense 
of  excuse. 
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ES'CUSe'  (6kfl-kus'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ezctcse.  Sor  Excdse, 
V.  t.l  1.  Tlie  act  of  excusiuts  apologiziuff,  exculpatiiit,', 
])aruoiiiii),',  releasing,  and  the  liku  ;  acqutttui ;  releaiiti ; 
abaolutiou  J  ju«titication  ;  extenuation. 

riciuliiig 80  wisely  in  t'jcuai-  ol'  it.  Shak. 

2.  That  wiiich  is  ottered  as  a  reason  for  being oxcuaed  ; 
a  plea  offered  in  extenuation  of  a  fault  or  irregular  de- 
portment ;  apology ;  as,  an  excmc  for  uogleut  of  duty ; 
excuses  for  delay  of  payment. 

llcnce  with  denial  vain  and  coy  acme.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  excuaee ;  that  which  extenuates  or  jim- 
tifies  a  fault.    "  It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth."        Shak. 

If  cyps  wcrt;  iiiiifle  for  wping, 
Tlicn  bcixuty  is  its  owu  cj-ciisc  for  being.      Emerson. 
■    Syn.  —  See  Apology. 

Ex-cuseless,  a.  Having  no  excuse ;  not  admitting 
of  excuse  or  apology.  Whitlock. 

Ex-cuse'ment  (6ka-kuz'mcnt),  n,  [Cf.  OF.  excuse- 
7ur)tf.]     Exeuae.     [Obs.]  Gowcr. 

Ex-cus'er  (-er),  7i.  1.  One  who  ofTers  excuses  or 
pleads  in  extenuation  of  tlie  fault  of  another.         Swift. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  aiiotlier.  Shelton. 

Ex-cuss'  (6ks-kus'),  ■?'■  /.  [L.  excuss^is,  p.  p.  of  cxcu- 
tn-e  to  shake  off  ;  ex  out,  from  f  quatem  to  shake.  Cf . 
tiuASH.]     1.  To  sliake  oil ;  to  discard.     [A*.] 

To  excuss  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out  of  tlieir  minds. 

i:j>.  SiilUnoflect. 

2.  To  inspect ;  to  investigate ;  to  decipher.     [^.] 
To  take  suine  pains  in  txcubsina  some  old  monuments. 

3.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods,  \_Ohs.']  Ayh'jjc. 
Ex-CUS'Sion  (Sks-kush'Sn),  n.     [L.  cj^cussio  a  shaking 

down  ;  LL.,  a  tlireshiug  of  corn  :  cf.  F.  excussioii.^    Tlie 
act  of  exeussing  ;  seizure  by  law.     {_Obs.']  AyUjJ'c. 

II  Ex'O-at  (5ks'e-?tt),  n.  [L.,  let  him  go  forth.]  1.  A 
license  for  absence  from  a  college  or  a  religious  house. 
lEngA  Shiplnj. 

2.  A  permission  which  a  bishop  grants  to  a  priest  to 
go  out  of  his  diocese.  W/imfon. 

Ex'e-cra-blO  (-kra-b'l),  a.  [L.  execrabih's,  exsrcrabilis  : 
cf.  F.  execrable.  See  Execrate.]  Deserving  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  accursed  ;  damnable  ;  detestable ;  abominable  ; 
as,  an  execrable  wretch.  *'  Execrable  pride."  Hooker. 
—  Ex'e-cra-ble-ness,  ».  —  Ex'e-cra-bly,  adv. 

Ex'e-crate  (-kriH),  r.  /.  [ini/>.  A:  p.  p^  Execrated 
(-kra'ted) ;  p.  j>r.  S:  vh.  n.  ExKi  kating  (-kra'ting).]  [L. 
execratus,  cxsecratus^  p.  p.  of  exccrare,  exsecrare,  to  exe- 
crate ;  €z  out  -f-  sacer  holy,  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  To 
denounce  evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  upon ;  to 
curse  ;  to  protest  against  as  unholy  or  detestable  ;  hence, 
to  detest  utterly  ;  to  abhor  ;  to  abominate.  '*  They  .  .  . 
execrate  their  lot."  Coivper. 

Ex'©-cra'tloil  C-kra'shun),  n.  [L.  execraiio,  exsecra- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  ejiccr<!fion.~}  1.  The  act  of  cursing;  a  curse 
dictated  by  violent  feelings  of  hatred  j  imprecation;  utter 
detestation  expressed. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  execrated  ;  a  detested  thing. 

Yc  shall  be  an  execration  aud  ...  a  curse.    Jer.  xlii.  18. 

Syn,  —  See  Malediction. 

Ex'e-cra-tive  (eks'e-kra-tTv),  a.  Cursing  ;  impreca- 
tory ;  vilifying.     Carh/le.  —  Ex'e-cra-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Ex'e-Cra-tive,  n.  A  word  used  for  cursing ;  an  impre- 
catory word  or  expression.  Earle. 

Es'e-cra-tO-ry  (eks'e-kra-tS-r'?),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
execration  ;  imprecatory;  denunciatory.  C.  Kingsley.  ^ 
n.     A  formulary  of  execrations.     L.  Addison. 

Es-ect'  (Sgz-ekf),  V.  t.  [See  Exsect.]  To  cut  off  or 
out.     l.Obs.']     See  Exsect.  Harveij. 

Ex-ec'tlon  (Sgz-?k'slirm_),7i.     [Obs.l    See  Exsection. 

Ex'e-CU'ta-ble  (,5ks'£-ku'ta-bU),  a.  Capable  of  being 
executed  ;  feasible  ;  as,  an  expcutable  project,     [i^-] 

£x-ec'U-tant  (egz-gk'G-taut),  n.     One  who  executes 

or  performs ;  esp,,  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Great  c.rccutants  on  the  organ.         iJe  Quinrcj, 

Es'e-cute  (§ks'e-kilt),  V.  /.     [:iii>p.  &■  p^p.  Executed 
(-kii'tSd) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Executing  (-ku^ting).]     [F. 
execuler,  L.  e^evnius^  exsecutiis,  p.  p.  of  ersequi  to  follow 
to  the  end,  pursue  ;  ex  out  -}■  seqiii  to  follow.     See  Sec- 
ond, Sue  to  follow  up,  and  cf.  Exequy.]     1.  To  follow 
out  or  through  to  the  end  ;  to  carry  out  or  into  complete 
effect ;  to  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  effect ;  to  perform  ; 
as,  to  execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  a  design,  or  a  scheme. 
"Wliy  delays 
His  hand  to  err-nifr  what  his  decree 
Fixed  on  this  day  ?  MUton. 

2.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument ;  to  perform 
what  is  required  to  give  validity  to,  as  by  signing  and 
perhaps  sealing  and  delivering ;  as,  to  execute  a  deed, 
lease,  mortgage,  will,  etc. 

3.  To  give  effect  to  ;  to  do  what  is  provided  or  required 
by  ;  to  perform  the  requirements  or  stipulations  of  ;  as, 
to  execute  a  decree,  judgiacnt,  writ,  or  process. 

4.  To  inflict  capital  punishment  on  ;  to  put  to  death  in 
conformity  to  a  legal  sentence  ;  as,  to  exrcnie  a  traitor. 

5.  To  put  to  death  illegally  ;  to  kill.     [O65.]        Shak. 

6.  (Mas.)  To  perform,  as  a  piece  of  nuisic,  either  on 
an  instrument  or  with  the  voice  ;  as,  to  execute  a  difficult 
part  brilliantly. 

Syn,  — To  accomplish;  effect;  fulfill:  achieve  ;  con- 
summate ;  finish  ;  complete.    See  Accomplish. 

Ex'e-CUte,  v.  i.  l.  To  do  one's  work ;  to  act  one's 
part  or  purpose.     [7?.]  Hayivard. 

2.  To  perform  musically. 

Ex'e-ca'ter  (Sks'S-ku'ter),  n.  One  who  performs  or 
carries  into  effect.     See  Executor. 

Ex'e-CU'tlon  (eks'e-ku'shun).  n.  [F.  execution.,  L.  ex- 
i?cu(io,  ersecutio.l  1.  The  act  of  executing;  a  carrj'ing 
into  effect  or  to  completion  ;  performance  ;  achievement ; 
consummation;  as,  the  crecution  of  a  plan,  a  work,  etc. 

The  excellence  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  eiectUion.  Dnjden. 


2.  A  putting  to  death  as  a  legal  penalty;  death  law- 
fully inflicted  ;  as,  tlio  execution  of  a  murderer. 

A  warrant  for  liis  execiili/m,  S/iaK: 

3.  The  act  or  tlie  mode  of  performing  a  \vork  of  art, 
of  performing  on  an  instrunieut,  of  engraving,  etc. ;  as, 
the  execution  of  a  statue,  painting,  or  piece  of  music. 

The  llrst  quulity  of  (-xccutlon  is  truth.  Jiitskin. 

4.  (Law)  {a)  The  carrying  into  effect  tlie  judgment 
given  in  a  court  of  law.  {b)  A  judicial  writ  by  which  an 
oflicer  is  empowered  to  carry  :i  judgnumt  into  effect ; 
final  process,  (c)  The  act  of  signing,  wealing,  and  deliv- 
ering a  li!gal  instrument,  or  giving  it  tlie  forms  required 
to  lender  it  valid  ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  detMl,  or  a  will. 

6.  That  which  is  executed  or  accomplished ;  eilect ; 
effective  work  ;  —  usually  with  do. 

To  dii  Home  fatal  exectitiojt,  Slia/:. 

6.  The  .let  nf  siicking  a  town.     [Obs.}        Beau,  d:  Fl. 

Ex'e-CU'tlon-er  (Cks'e-ku'bhun-erJ,  n.  1.  One  who 
executes;  an  execut(!r.  Jiacoji. 

2.  One  \\\\o  puts  to  death  in  conformity  to  legal  war- 
rant, as  a  hangman. 

Ex-ec'U-tlve  (6gz-6k'u-tTv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  executi/.'] 
Designed  or  fitted  for  execution,  or  carrying  iuto  effect ; 
as,  executive  talent ;  qualifying  for,  concerned  with,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  execution  of  the  laws  or  the  conduct  of 
affairs;  as,  executive  power  or  authority;  executive  du- 
ties, officer,  department,  etc. 

\f^^  In  government,  exvci/tirr  is  distinguished  from 
Ift/i.-i/a/irr  :xn<\  jihlirinl  :  /ii/i.s/<i/irr  being  applied  to  the 
organ  or  oi-t;;in.s  of  gu\  i.-rnnniit.  wiiiili  make  the  laws  ;  ju- 
f//r(»//.  to  tli:.t  wlii.-h  interpri-t.sand  applies  the  laws;  ex- 
rrutirt\  to  tliat  wliicli  carries  them  into  effect  or  secures 
their  due  perlormance.* 

Ex-ec'u-tive,  n.  An  impersonal  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  or  officer  who  administers  the  government, 
whether  king,  president,  or  governor ;  the  governing 
person  or  body. 

Ex-ec'U-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  executing  or  per- 
forming. 

Ex-ec'U-tor  (egz-ek'fi-ter  or  Sks- ;  Sks'e-ku'ter  in  sense 
1  &  2),  n.  [l.  executor.,  ezsecutor  :  cf.  F.  execnfeur.  Cf. 
ExEcuTER.]  1.  One  who  executes  or  performs ;  a  doer ; 
as,  an  executor  of  baseness.  Shak. 

2.  An  executioner.     [O&s.] 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone.  Sbak. 

3.  (Lau-)  The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  exe- 
cute his  will,  or  to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect, 
after  his  decease. 

[!  Executor  de  son  tort  [OF.,  executor  of  his  ov.ii  wrong] 
{Loir],  a  stranger  wlio  intermeddles  without  authority  in 
the  distribution  of  tlie  estate  of  a  deceased  person. 

Ex-ec'U-tO'ri-al  (Pgz-ek'u-to'ri-ftl)",  a.  [LL.  executo- 
rifilis.]     Vi  or  pertaining  to  an  executor  ;  executive. 

Ex-ec'U-tor-sliip  (egz-6k'ii-ter-shTp),  71.  The  office  of 
an  executor. 

Ex-ec'U-tO-ry  (-t^-ry),  a.  [LL.  executoi'ius,  L.  exsecu- 
lorius:  cL  F.  execufoire.l  1.  Pertaining  to  administra- 
tion, or  to  putting  the  laws  in  force  ;  executive. 

The  official  and  cxccutori/  duties  of  govennnent.    Burke. 

2-  (Law)  Designed  to  be  executed  or  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  time  to  come,  or  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency ;  as,  an  executory  devise,  remainder,  or  estate  ; 
an  enxufory  contract.  Blackstone. 

Ex-ec'u-tress  (-tr6s),  7^.  [Cf.  F.  executrice.']  An  ex- 
ecutrix. 

Ex-ec'u-tris  (-triks),  n.  [LL.]  {Law)  A  woman 
exercisinu  thi-  functions  of  an  executor. 

Ex^e-dent  teks'e-dent),  a.  [L.  exedens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
exedrre.     See  Exesion.]     Eating  out ;  consuming,     [i^.] 

II  Ex'e-dra  (eks'e-dra),  n.  ;  pi.  Exede^  (-dre).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  c^tSpa;  c§  out -f-  t5pa  seat.]  1.  (Class.  Antiq.)  A 
room  in  a  public  buildiug,  furnished  with  seats. 

2.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  projection  of  any  part  of  a  building 
in  a  rounded  form.  (6)  Any  out-of-door  seat  in  stone, 
large  enough  for  several  persons;  esp.,  one  of  curved 
form, 


.  *  i?1" 

See  Agent.]      1.    Exposition  ;  explanation  ;    especially, 
a  critical  explanation  of  a  text  or  portion  of  Scripture. 

2.  {Math.)  The  process  of  finding  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion.    [O&.9.] 

^Ex'e-gete  (6k&'e-jet),  n.  [Gr.  e^Tj^r^s :  cf.  F.  exe- 
gete.     See  Exegesis.]    An  exegetist. 

Ex'e-get'iC  (-jet'Tk),      )  a.       [Gr.    e^-qytiTiKOi;  :    cf.  F. 

Ex'e-get'ic-al  (-T-k^d),  (  ext-grtique.']  Pertaining  to 
exegesis;  tending  to  vinfold  or  illustrati';  explanatory; 
expository.     ir(///,rr.  —  Ex^e-get'ic-al-ly,  "dr. 

Ex'e-get'ics  (-iks),  n.  The  science  of  interpretation 
or  exegesis. 

Ex''e-ge'tlsl  (-je'tTst),  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  exegesis  or  interpretation  ;  — also  called  exegete. 

Ex-em'plar  (?gz-em'pler),  n.  [L.  exemplar,  exem- 
plum  :  cf.  F.  exfinjdaire.  See  Example,  and  cf.  Exam- 
PLER,  Sampler.]  1.  A  model,  original,  or  pattern,  to  be 
copied  or  imitated ;  a  specimen ;  sometimes,  an  ideal 
model  or  type,  as  that  which  an  artist  conceives. 

Such  grand  r.r,-i>iplitr.<  as  make  their  own  abilities  the  sole 
measure  of  wluit  is  lit  or  \infit.  .Soulh. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  book  or  writing.     [0&.s.]  Udall. 

Ex-em'plar,  a.     Exemplary.     \Obs.'] 

The('(:i;i///arpiety  of  thcfatheri.f  afaniily.  Jcr.  Tat/lor. 

Ex'em-pla-ri-ly  (cgz'em-pl;\-rl-Iy),  adv.  In  a  manner 
fitted  or  designed  to  "be  an  example  for  imitation  or  for 
warning  ;  by  way  of  example. 

She  is  ejcmj-iaril!/  loyal.  Houvll. 

Some  he  punisheth  exempla^-iln.  HakewiU. 

Ex'em-pla-rl-ness.  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
exemplary  ;  fitness  tu  be  an  example. 


na. 


Ex'em-plar'1-ty  (5gR-Pm-piarT-ty),  n.     [Cf.  LL.  cz- 

eiHpt(u  Ua6.\     l^xLUiplariueas.     [U.\ 

'J  ill-  'Jtiiijilarilifot  Chriiit'fl  life.        Ah]>.  .S/nirj>. 

Ex'em-pla-ry  (Cg//Cm-pl£-ri? ;  277),  «.  [L.  cxcmpla- 
ris,  fr.  exemplar:  cl.   F.   excmjjlaire.     See  Exemplab.] 

1.  Serving  as  a  pattern;  deserving  to  be  propoued  for 
imitation  ;  commendable ;  aa,  an  exemplary  [jeriton ;  «z- 
emplary  conduct. 

{ IJieliupb'J  hveH  and  doctrlnea  ought  to  he  exemplary.     Jiacon. 

2.  Serving  as  a  warning ;  monitoiy ;  a»,  exemplary 
justice,  punishment,  or  damages. 

3.  lIluHtrating  as  the  proof  of  a  thing.  Fuller. 
Exemplary  damagefl,    {Law)  See  under  Damage. 
Ex'em-pla-ry,  v.    An  exemplar  ;  also,  a  coj-y  ol  a  book 

or  writing.     [/>/«.]  Dimne. 

Ex-om'pU-U'a-ble  (egz-em'plT-ri'i-b'l),  a.  That  can 
be  exemijlifitd. 

Ex-em'^pU-fl-ca'tlon  (-fl-kil'slmn),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
cxeniplilying  ;  a  showing  or  illustrating  by  example. 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  ;  a  case  in  point ;  example. 

3.  {Laiv)  A  copy  or  transcript  attested  to  be  correct 
by  the  seal  of  an  ofllcer  having  custody  of  the  original. 

Ex-em'pll-fi'er  (egz-Gm'plT-fl'er),  n.  One  who  exem- 
plifies \>y  fnjlnuing  a  p;ittem. 

Ex-em'pli-fy  (-JI),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exemplified 
(-fid);  p.  pr.  *t  vb.  11.  Exemplifying.]  [L.  exemjdum 
example  -j-  -fy  :  cf.  LL.  excra^dificarc  to  copy,  serve  as 
an  example.]    1.  To  show  or  illustrate  by  exantple. 

fie  did  hut  .  .  .  cxcmjAi/i/ the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  Coifper. 

2.  To  copy;  to  transcribe ;  to  make  an  attested  copy 
or  transcript  of,  under  seal,  au  of  a  record.         Holland. 

3.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
Ex-empt'  (Cgz-emf  ;  lilD),  a.   [F.  exempt^  L.  exemptus^ 

p.  p.  of  exirnerc  to  take  out,  remove,  free ;  ex  out  -f- 
emere  to  buy,  take.  Cf.  ExoN,  Redeem.]  1.  Cut  off; 
set  apart.     [Ots.] 

Corrupted,  and  e3:eTnpt  from  ancient  gentry.        Shak. 

2.  Extraordinary;  exceptional.     lObs.'j         Chapman. 

3.  Free,  or  released,  from  some  liability  to  which  oth- 
ers are  subject;  excepted  from  the  operation  or  burden 
of  some  law  ;  released  ;  free  ;  clear  ;  privileged  ;  —  (with 
Jrom)  :  not  subject  to  ;  not  liable  to  ;  as,  goods  exempt 
from  execution ;  a  person  exempt  from  jury  service. 

True  nobility  is  cjccmpt  from  fear.  Shak, 

'T  is  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  ejcmpt.  Drpden. 

Ex-empf,  n.  1-  One  exempted  or  freed  from  duty ; 
one  n^it  subject. 

2.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Royal 

Guard,  having  the  rank  of  cori>oral ;  an  Exon.        [.Eng.^ 

Ex-empf,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exempted;  p.  pr.  &. 

vb.  n.  ExEMPTI^"o.]     [F.  exempter.     See  Exempt,  - 

1.  To  remove  ;  to  set  apart.     {_Obs.'}  JLollari' 

2.  To  release  or  deliver  from  some  liability  which 
others  are  subject  to;  to  except  or  excuse  from  the 
operation  of  a  law ;  to  grant  immimity  to  ;  to  free  from 
obligation ;  to  release  ;  as,  to  exempt  from  military  duty, 
or  from  jury  service  ;  to  exempt  from  fear  or  pain. 

Death 
So  snatched  will  not  ejcemjit  us  from  the  pain 
\Ve  are  by  daoni  to  pay.  Hilton. 

Ex-empt'i-ble  (-i-b"l),  a.    Tliat  may  be  exempted. 

Ex-emp'tion  (ggz-gmp'shun ;  215),  n.  [L.  exemptio 
a  removing  :  cf.  F.  exemption  exemption.]  The  act  of 
exempting ;  the  state  of  being  exempt ;  freedom  from 
any  charge,  burden,  evil,  etc.,  to  which  others  are  sub- 
ject; immunity;  privilege;  a.s,  exemption  oi  certain  ar- 
ticles from  seizure ;  excmptiort  from  military  service ; 
exemption  from  anxiety,  suffering,  etc. 

Ex^emP'tl^tlous  (ggz'gmp-tTsh'iis ;  215),  a.  Separa- 
ble. [_Obs.']  ^' Excmptitiousfrommatter.'"  Dr.  If.  More. 

Ex-en'ter-ate   (eks-5n'ter-at),  7'.  t.     [L.    exenterat^is, 

p.  p.  of  exenterare  ;  cf.  Gr.  e^^vrepi^eiv ;  k^  out  +  efrepov 

intestine.]     To  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails  of  ;  to 

disembowel ;  to  eviscerate  ;  as,  exenterated  fishes,    [i?.] 

Excutrrated  rule-mongers  and  eviscerated  logicians.    Hare. 

Ex-en' ter-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  exenteratio.']  Act 
of  exeuterating.     [-E.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

il  Ex'e-qua'tur  (5ks'e-kwa'tur),  n.  [L.,  Sdpers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  of  exeqrn,  exseqiii,  to  perform,  execute.]  1.  A 
written  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  issued  by  the  government  to  which  be  is  accred- 
ited, and  authorizing  him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  assig:ied. 

2.  Official  recognition  or  permission.  Prescott. 

Ex-e'qul-al  (Sks-e'kwT-al),  a.  [L.  exequialis,  exse- 
guialis,  fr.  exsequiae  exequies.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
funerals ;  funereal.  Pope. 

Ex-e'QUi-ous  (-us),  a.    Funereal.     [Obs.'j      Drayton. 

Ex'e-quy  (ek.s'e-kwy-),  71.  /;)/.  Exeqcies  (-kwTz).  [L. 
excquiae,  exsequiae,  a  funeral  procession,  fr.  exsegui  to 
follow  out :  cf.  OF.  exrques.  See  Execute.]  A  funeral 
rite  (usually  in  the  plural) ;  the  ceremonies  of  burial ; 
obsequies ;  funeral  procession. 

But  sec  his  cxc<iuies  fulfilled  in  Rouen.  Shak. 

Ex-er'cent  (eks-er'sent),  a.  [L.  exercens,  -entis.,  p. 
pr.  of  exvrcrre.  See  Exercise.]  Practicing  ;  professional. 
[06.J.]     *'  Every  exercent  advocate."'  Ayliffe. 

Ex'er-Cl'sa-We  (eks'er-si'za-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
ercised, used,  or  exerted. 

Ex'er-Clse  (-siz),  n.  [F.  exerdce,  L.  exercitium,  from 
exercere,  exercitum,  to  drive  on,  keep  busy,  prob.  orig., 
to  thrust  or  drive  out  of  the  inclosure ;  ex  out  -f  arcere 
to  shut  up,  inclose.  See  Abk.]  1.  The  act  of  exerci- 
sing; a  setting  inaction  or  practicing;  employment  in 
the  proper  mode  of  activity  ;  exertion ;  application ; 
use  ;  habitual  activity  :  occupation,  in  general ;  practice. 

In  the  ex'yri.'e  of  the  important  function  confided  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  legislature.  Jefferson. 
O  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  rxerci^  of  noble  end-          Tennyson. 

2.  Exertion  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement, 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    iip,    fim  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo"ot ;    out,    oU  ;      chair  ;    go ;    sins,    ink ;    then,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  practice  to  ac- 
quire &kjJJ,  knowledge,  virtue,  perfectuets,  grace,  etc. 
"Desire  of  knightly  exfm\se."  Spenser. 

An  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  memory.  Locke. 

3.  Bodily  exertion  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  organs 
and  functions  in  a  healthy  state  ;  hygienic  activity  ;  as, 
to  take  exercise  on  horseback. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  (j-ercise  depend.         Dryden. 

4.  The  performance  of  an  office,  a  ceremony,  or  a 
religious  duty. 

Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England  .  .  -  the 

pubhc  cxtrci&e  of  their  rehgion.  Addison. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Shak. 

5.  That  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  exercising,  prac- 
ticing, training,  or  promoting  skill,  health,  mental  im- 
provement, moral  discipline,  etc.  ;  that  which  is  assigned 
or  prescribed  for  such  ends ;  hence,  a  disquisitiou  ;  a 
lesson;  a  task  ;  as,  military  or  n:xya.\  exercises  ;  musical 
exercises  ;  an  exercise  in  composition. 

The  clumsy  cccercisfiS  of  the  European  tourney.    Prescott. 

He  seems  to  have  taken  a  degree,  and  performed  public  cjier- 

rises  in  Cambridge,  in  151^5.  Bryilgts. 

6.  That  which  gives  practice  ;  a  trial ;  a  t^st. 

Patience  is  more  (ift  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.  Milton. 

EierclBe  bone  (Med.)^  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  the 
60ft  tissues,  produced  by  pressure  or  exertion. 

Bx'er-Clse  (eks'er-siz),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exercised 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exekcisikg  (-si'ziug).]  1.  To  set 
in  action ;  to  cause  to  act,  move,  or  make  exertion ;  to 
give  employment  to ;  to  put  in  action  habitually  or  con- 
stantly ;  to  school  or  train ;  to  exert  repeatedly ;  to  busy. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offense.  Acts  ssiv.  16. 

2.  To  exert  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement; 
to  practice  in  order  to  develop ;  hence,  also,  to  improve 
by  practice  ;  to  discipline,  and  to  use  or  to  perform  for 
the  purpose  of  training ;  as,  to  exercise  arms ;  to  exer- 
cise one's  self  in  music ;  to  exercise  troops. 
About  him  exerdstd  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth.  Milton. 

0.  To  occupy  the  attention  and  effort  of  ;  to  task  ;  to 
tax,  especially  in  a  painful  or  vexatious  manner  ;  to 
harass ;  to  vex ;  to  worry  or  make  anxious ;  to  afflict ; 
to  discipline  ;  as,  exercised  with  p.iin. 

Where  pain  of  unextin:4uishable  fire 
:MuEt  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  in  practice ;  to  carry  out  in  action  ;  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  ;  to  use ;  to  employ ;  to  practice  ;  as, 
to  exercise  authority  ;  to  exercise  an  office. 

1  am  the  Lord  which  rrercisc  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousnef.s,  in  the  earth.  ./«■-  ix.  2-1. 

The  people  of  the  laud  have  used  oppression  and  exerciaeil 
robbery.  J£zek.  sxii.  '2'J. 

Ex'er-cise,  v.  i.  To  exercise  one's  self,  as  under  mil- 
itary training  ;  to  drill ;  to  take  exercise  ;  to  use  action 
or  exertion  ;  to  practice  gymnastics  ;  as,  to  exercise  for 
health  or  amusement. 

I  wear  my  trusty  sword, 
When  I  do  exercise.  Cou-pcr. 

Es^er-crser  (-sl^zer),  n.     One  who  exercises. 

Ex'er-ci'sl-ble  (-si'zi-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  exer- 
cised, eiiipluyed,  or  enforced;  as,  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  isexercisible  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Ex-er'cl-ta'tion  (ggz-er'sT-ta'shiin  or  6ks-),  n.  [L. 
eiercitalio,  fr.  exercitare,  intens.,  fr.  exercere  to  exer- 
cise :  cf.  F.  exercitation.']  Exercise ;  practice ;  use. 
[i?.]  Sir  T.Broicne. 

^  Ex-ergne'  (fgz-erg'  or  Pks-),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  cf  out  -f 
fftyov  wurk  ;  lit.,  out  work,  i.  e.,  accessory  work.  See 
Work.]  {Xumis.)  The  small  space  beneath  the  base 
line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal.  It  usu- 
ally contains  the  date,  place,  engraver's  name,  etc.,  or 
other  sub.'iidiary  matter.  F-iirholt. 

Ex-ert'  (5gz-ert'),  V.  t.  \imp,  &  p.  p.  Exerted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exerting.]  [L.  exerius,  exsertus,  p.  p.  of 
eitrere^  exserere.^  to  thrust  out ;  ex  out  +  scrcre  to  join 
or  bind  together.  See  Series,  and  cf.  Exsebt.]  1.  To 
thrust  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  push  out.  [06s.] 
Sij  from  the  seas  exerts  his  radiant  head 
The  star  by  whom  the  lights  of  heaven  are  led.    Dryden. 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  ability,  or  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  active  faculty;  to  put  in  vig- 
orous action  ;  to  bring  into  active  operation  ;  as,  to  exert 
the  strength  of  the  body,  limbs,  faculties,  or  imagina- 
tion ;  to  exert  the  mind  or  the  voice. 

3.  To  put  forth,  as  the  result  or  exercise  of  effort ;  to 
bring  to  bear;  to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  hna  ejtru.i  an  act  of  command  on  any  fnciiHv 
of  the  soul  or  memhrr  of  the  body.  Soutfi. 

To  exert  one's  aelf.  to  use  efforts  or  endeavors ;  to 
etrive  :  tu  iiiakn  an  attempt. 

Ex-er'tlon  (-er'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  exerting,  or  put- 
ting; into  motion  or  action ;  tlie  active  exercise  of  any 
power  or  faculty;  an  effort,  esp.  a  laborious  or  percepti- 
ble effort ;  as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power  ;  an  exer- 
tion of  the  limbs  or  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  an  exertion  for  him 
to  move,  to-day. 

Syii,  -  Attempt;  endeavor;  effort;  essay;  trial.  See 
Attemi-t. 

Ex-ertlve  (-ertTv),  a.  Having  power  or  a  tendency 
to  ex'-rt ;  iitiing  exertion, 

Ex-ert'ment  (-m^t),  n.     Exertion.     [11.] 

Ex-e'slon  (egz-e'zhun),  n.  [L.  eredere^  ciesum,  to 
pnt  np  ;  ex  nut  -j-  cdcre  to  eat.]  The  act  of  eating  out  or 
through.     [Obs.)  Sir  T.  Itrowne. 

Ex-esnu-ate  (Sgz-Ss'tfi-at ;  135),  v.  i.  [L.  cxaestiKitiis, 
p.  J),  of  ci'iesliKirc  to  boil  up.  See  Estuate.]  To  bo 
agitatfM] ;  to  boil  up  ;  to  effervesce.     [Obs.l 

Ex-OB'tn-a'tlon  (-ii'shun),  n.  [L.  exaesttuttio.l  A 
boiling  np;  efrfrvcsrenco.     fC»&j».]  Bor/le. 

II  Ex'e-unt  (Cks'c-unt).  [L.,  3d  pers.  pi.  pres.  of  crirc 
to  go  out.]  Till' y  go  out,  or  retire  from  the  scene;  oa, 
exctmi  all  except  Hamlet.    See  ist  Exit. 


EX'fe-ta'tlon  (?ks'f#-ta'shQn),  n.  fPref.  ex-  +  feta- 
tion.] (Med.)  Imperfect  fetation  in  some  organ  exterior 
to  the  uterus  ;  extra-uterine  fetation.  Mublyn. 

£x-to'U-ate  (6ks-fo'U-at),  V.  i.  [^ivip.  Sz  p.  p.  Exfo- 
liated C-a't6d) ;  ;j.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Exfoliating  (-a'tlng).] 
[L.  exjoliare  to  strip  of  leaves;  ex  out,  from  -^  foltuiii 
leaf.]  1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  scales  or  lamime, 
as  pieces  of  carious  bone  or  of  bark, 

2.  {Min.)  To  spUt  into  scales,  especially  to  become 
converted  into  scsdes  at  the  surface,  as  the  result  of  heat 
or  decomposition. 

Ex-fo'li-ate,  v.  t.  To  remove  scales,  laminae,  or  splin- 
ters from  tlir  surface  of. 

Ex-fo  U-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exfoliation.]  The 
scaling  otl  of  a  bone,  a  rock,  or  a  mineral,  etc. ;  the  state 
of  being  exfoliated. 

Ex-foll-a-tlV6  (Sks-fo'lT-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ex/oliati/.] 
Having  the  power  of  causing  exfoliation.  ^  n.  An  exfo- 
hative  agent.  Wiseman. 

Ex-hal'a-ble  (Fks-hal'i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
haled or  evaporated.  Boyle. 

Ex~lial''ant  (-<nit),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exhalant.]  Having  the 
quality  of  exhaling  or  evaporating. 

Ex'ha-la'tion  (Sks'ha-la'shun  or  ?gz'a- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
exhalatio :  cf.  F,  exhuhiison.,  exhalation.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth  in  the  form  of  steam 
or  vapor ;  evaporation. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled,  or  which  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  fume,  or  steam  ;  effluvium  ;  emanation  ;  as,  exha- 
lations from  the  earth  or  flowers,  decaying  matter,  etc. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake.  Milton. 

3.  A  bright  phenomenon  ;  a  meteor. 

I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  e^rJialation  in  the  evening.  Shak. 

Ex-hale'  (?ks-hal' or  Sgz-al'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Ex- 
haled (-liald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exhaling.]  [L.  exha- 
lare  ;  ex  out  -{-  halare  to  breathe  ;  cf.  F.  exhaler.  Cf.  In- 
hale.] 1.  To  breathe  out.  Hence  :  To  emit,  as  vapor;  to 
send  out,  as  an  odor  ;  to  evaporate  ;  as,  the  earth  exhales 
vapor  ;  marshes  exhale  noxious  effluvia. 

Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales.    Pope. 
2.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor  ;  as, 
the  sun  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

Ex-liale%  v.  i.  To  rise  or  be  given  off,  as  vapor  ;  to 
pass  otf,  or  vanish. 

Thi-ir  inspii-atiou  exhaled  in  elegies.  Prescott. 

Ex-hale'ment  (-ment),  «.    Exhalation.     [Obs.] 

Ex-hal'ence  '  -(Us),  n.    Exhalation.     [R  ] 

Ex-haUSt'  (C-gz-asf;    277),  u.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 

iiAisTKu;  p.  pr.  &  vbn.  Exhaustixg,]      [L.  txhaustus, 

\).  ji-  (.f  exhaitrire;  ex  out  -|-  haurire,  hamtum,  to  draw, 

esp.  water  ;  perhaps  akin  to  Icel.  an.ta  to  sprinkle,  pump.] 

1.  To  draw  or  let  out  wholly;  to  drain  off  completely  ; 
as.  to  exhaii.^t  the  water  of  a  well;  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  i:i  exhausted,  by  evaporation. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  or  letting  out  the  contents  ; 
as,  to  exhaust  a  well,  or  a  treasury. 

3.  To  drain,  metaphorically  ;  to  use  or  expend  wholly, 
or  till  the  supply  comes  to  an  end  ;  to  deprive  wholly  of 
strength ;  to  use  up ;  to  weary  or  tire  out ;  to  wear  out ; 
as,  to  exhaust  one's  strength,  patience,  or  resources. 

A  decrepit,  exhausted  old  man  at  fifty-five.    Motley. 

4.  To  bring  out  or  develop  completely;,  to  discuss 
thoroughly  ;  as,  to  exhaust  a.  subject. 

5.  {Chem.)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  various  sol- 
vents in  order  to  remove  all  soluble  substances  or  ex- 
tractives ;  as,  to  exhaust  a  drug  successively  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

ExhauBted  receiver.    (Physics)  See  under  Receiver. 

Syn.  —  To  spend  ;  consume  ;  tire  out ;  weary. 

Ex-haUSt',  a.  [L.  exhaustus,  p.  p.]  1.  Drained  ;  ex- 
hausted ;  having  expended  or  lost  its  energj-. 

2.  Pertaining  to  steam,  air,  gas,  etc.,  that  is  released 
from  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  after  having  performed 
its  work. 

Exhaust  draaght,  a  forced  draught  produced  by  draw- 
ing air  throuKli  a  place,  as  through  a  furnace,  instead  of 
blowing  it  through.  —  Exhaust  fan,  a  fan  blower  .so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  an  exhaust  drauj2;ht,  or  to  draw  air 
or  gas  out  of  a  i)Iace,  as  out  of  a  room  in  ventilating  it.  — 
Exhaust  nozzle,  Eihauat  orifice  ( Sfeam  JCiiqinr),  the  blast 
orifice  or  nozzle.  -  Exhaust  pipe  {.Stnnn  i'.iuiih').  tlic  pipo 
that  conveys  oximnst  .stnuu  ironi  tlif  cvliiidi-r  to  the  at- 
mosphere or  to  the  <nndinsiT.  —  Exhatist  port  (  .Strmn  En- 
ffinc),  the  opening,  in  tlie  cylinder  <ir  valve,  bv  ^\)nc]i 
the  exhaust  steam  escapes.  —  Exhaust  purifier  i  ,U'7//;m/>, 
a  machine  for  sorting  grains,  or  pinifymv,'  middlinL's  by 
an  exhaust  draught.  Kniqltt.  -  Exhaust  steam  i  .sfmii} 
A'j?r/mf),  stiTLIU  ivbicli    is  allow.-d   tor>c;ipr   Iroiii  t  In- <•>'!- 

indor  after  liiiviiiL.'  ln-i-ii  I'lnplnyt-.l  t"  iirndun-  inotiunof 
the  piston.  -  Exhaust  valve  (  Strnui  I'.iiiiiui  >,  a  vulvc  that 
lets  exhaust  steam  e.scape  out  of  a  cylinder. 

Ex-haust',  ".  (S/ram  Engine)  1.  The  steam  let  out 
of  a  cylinder  after  it  has  done  its  work  there. 

2.  Tlie  foul  air  let  out  of  a  room  through  a  register  or 
pijH'  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Ex-haust'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
hausts or  draws  fiut. 

Ex-haust'l-bU'l-ty  (T-bTinr-tJ-),  n.  Capability  of  being 
exhausted. 

I  v>n^  ffrinnsly  tnrmrnfrd  by  tlic  Ihoiight  of  the  rjhinisfibrl- 
ily  of  musical  cuinbiniitiuns.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ex-haust'1-ble  (-T-I)'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  exhaust- 
ed, drained  t>ff,  or  <'Xi»('iiiled.  John.tnn. 

Ex-haust'lng,  ".  I'mdueing  exhaustion  ;  as,  exhaust- 
inr/  labors.  —  Ex-haust'lng-ly,  ndv. 

iBX'hauB'tlon  (i^gz-i^s'cliun  ;  IdC,  277),  n.  {Cf.  F.  ex- 
hntistion.]  1.  Tho  act  of  drawing  out  or  draining  off  ; 
the  act  of  emptying  completely  of  tho  contciitn. 

2.  The  Htate  of  lieiiig  exhausted  or  emptied  ;  tho  state 
of  being  deprived  of  utrength  or  spirits. 

3.  (Math.)  An  ancient  geometrical  method  in  which  an 


exhaustive  process  was  employed.  It  was  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  modem  method  of  limits. 

G^g^^  The  method  of  exhaustions  was  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  propositions,  pertaining  to  rectifications  and 
quadratures,  now  investigated  by  the  calculus. 

EX'haust'ive  (egz-ast'Iv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
exhaubt ;  exhibiting  all  the  facts  or  arguments;  as,  an 
exhaustii ,'  iiiethud.  — Ex-haust'lve-Iy,  adv. 

Ex-haustless,  a.  Not  to  be  exhausted;  inexhaust- 
ible ;  as,  ;ui  f  jlt'iastless  fund  or  store. 

Ex-haust'ment  (-infnt),n.  Exhaustion;  drain.  [Obs.] 

Ex-haus'ture  (-as'tiir),  n.     Exhaustion.  Wraxall. 

11  Es'he-dra  (.'k.s'ht-dra),  n.     [NL.]    See  Exedea. 

Ex-hcr'e-date  leks-hgr'e-dat),  r.  t.  [L.  exheredatns, 
p  p.  of  exhcvidarc  to  disinherit ;  ex  o\xt -\-  heresy  her edis, 
heir.]     To  disinlierit.     [li-]  JIuloct. 

Ex-her'e-da'tion  (-da'slmn),  n.  [1..  exheredatio :  cf. 
F.  exheredatioji.]     A  disinheriting  ;  disherison,     [R.] 

Ex'he-reda-ta'tlon  (Sks'he-rgd'T-ta'shun),  n.  [LL, 
exhercditare,  exheieditatian,  to  disinherit.]  A  disinher- 
iting ;  disherison.     [B.]  h.  Waterhouse. 

Ex-hib'it  (ggz-TbTt  or  gks-hTbTt),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p. 
p.  Exhibited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Exhibiting.")  [L.  exni- 
bitu.^,  p.  p.  of  exhibere  to  hold  forth,  to  tender,  exlubit ; 
ex  ont -{- habere  to  have  or  hold.  See  Habit.]  1.  To 
hold  forth  or  present  to  view;  to  produce  publiclj-.  for 
inspection ;  to  show,  especially  in  order  to  attract  notice 
to  what  is  interesting ;  to  display ;  as,  to  exhibit  com- 
modities in  a  warehouse,  a  picture  in  a  gallery. 

Exhibiting  a  mieerahle  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.  Poj'c. 

2.  (Law)  To  submit,  as  a  document,  to  a  court  or  oflB- 
cer,  in  course  of  proceedings ;  also,  to  present  or  offer 
officially  or  in  legal  form  ;  to  bring,  as  a  charge. 

lie  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  aj^ainst  the  earl.  Clarejidon. 

3.  (Med.)  To  administer  as  a,  remedy;  as,  to  exhibit 
calomel. 

To  exhibit  a  foundation  or  prize,  to  hold  it  forth  or  to  ten- 
der it  as  a  bounty  to  candidates.  —  To  exhibit  an  esaay,  to 
declaim  or  otherwise  present  it  in  public.    [Obs.] 

Ex-hib'U,  71.  1.  Any  article,  or  collection  of  articles, 
displayed  to  view,  as  in  an  industrial  exhibition ;  a  dis- 
play ;  as,  this  exhibit  was  marked  A  ;  the  English  exhibit. 

2.  (Laic)  A  document  produced  and  identified  in  court 
for  future  use  as  evidence. 

Ex-hlb'it-er  (-er),  7^.  [Cf.  Exhibitor.]  One  who  ex- 
hibits ;  one  who  presents  a  petition,  charge,  or  bill.  Shak. 

Ex'hl-brtion  (fks'hT-bish'un),  n,  [L.  exhibitioa.de- 
livering  :  cf.  F.  exhibition.]  1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for 
inspection,  or  of  holding  forth  to  view ;  manifestation ; 
display. 

2.  That  which  is  exhibited,  held  forth,  or  displayed; 
also,  any  public  show ;  a  display  of  works  of  art,  or  of 
feats  of  sloll,  or  of  oratorical  or  dramatic  ability  ;  as,  an 
exhibition  of  animals  ;  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  statues, 
etc.  ;  an  industrial  erhibifion. 

3-    Sustenance ;     maintenance ;     allowance,    esp.    for 
meat  and  drnik ;  pension.  Specifically:  (Eng.  C^nii'.)  Pri- 
vate benefaction  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars. 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shall  have  from  me.  Shak. 

I  have  given  more  exkAitions  to  scholars,  in  my  days,  than  to 
the  priests.  Tyndalt. 

4.  (Med.)  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy, 
ELX''hi-bl''tion-er  (-er),  n.    (Eng.  Univ.)  One  who  has 

a  pension  or  allowance  granted  for  support. 

A  youth  who  had  come  as  an  exhibitioner  from  Christ's  Ilofl- 
pitiil.  G.  Eliot. 

Ex-Mb'it-lve  (fgz-Tb'Tt-Tv  or  Sks-hTb'-),  a.  Senr- 
ing  for  exhiliition  ;  representative  ;  exhibitory.  J^'orris. 
—  Ex-hlb'it-ive-ly,  adv. 

Ex-hlb'it-or  (-it-er),  n.  [Cf,  L.  exhibitor  a  giver.] 
One  uho  exhibits. 

Ex-hlb'il-0-ry  (-6-rJ')i  f'-  [L.  exhibitorius  relating  to 
giving  up :  cf.  F.  cxhibitoirc  exhibiting.]  Exhibiting ; 
publicly  showing.  J.  Warton. 

Ex-hll'a-Tailt  (Sgz-Tl'S-r^rnt  or  ?ks-hTI'-),  a.  [L.  ex- 
hilannis^  -ardis,  p.  pr.  See  Exhilarate.]  Exciting  joy, 
mirth,  or  pleasure.  ^  n.     That  which  exhilarates. 

Ex-hll'a-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exhilarated 
(-ra'tSd);^.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Exhilarating.]  [L.  exhila- 
rafusy  p.  p.  of  exhilarare  to  gladden;  ex  out  -|  hilarare 
to  make  merry,  ^//n?-/.?  merry,  cheerful.  See  Hilarious.] 
To  make  merry  or  jolly ;  to  enliven ;  to  animate ;  to 
gladden  greatly  ;  to  cheer;  as,  good  news  er/uVioY/^fs  the 
mind  ;  wine  exhihirates  a  man. 

Ex-hll'a-rate,  v.  i.  _To  become  joyous.    [7?.]  Bacon. 

Ex-lill'a-ra'tlllg(-ra'tTng),^.  That  exhilarates;  cheer- 
ing; gladdening.—  Ex-hll'a-ra'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Ex-hil'a-ra''tlon(-ra't^huii),n.  [h.cxhilarado.]  l.The 
act  of  enlivening  the  spirits;  the  act  of  making  glad  or 
cheerful ;  a  gladdening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful. 

Krhilarntion  hath  sonic  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  o  much 
liphtcr  motion.  Jiaron. 

Syii.— Animation ;  joyousness;  gladness;  cheerful- 
ness; gayety  ;  hilarity;  merriment;  jollity. 

Ex-hort'  (Cgz-Crf  or  gks-hfirt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Exhorted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7?.  Exhorting.]  [L.  exhortari; 
rx  out  +  hortari  to  incite,  encourage  :  cf.  F.  exhorter. 
See  Hortative.]  To  incite  by  words  or  advice  ;  to  ani- 
nuite  or  urge  by  argiuuents,  as  to  a  good  deed  or  to  lavid- 
ahle  conduct;  to  address  exliortation  to;  to  urge  strong- 
ly ;  hence,  to  advise,  warn,  or  cautioiL 

Examples  gross  as  earth  ejhort  mc.  SJiak: 

T.ct  mo  exhort  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.    J.  D.  Forbes. 

Ex-bort^  1'.  i.  To  deliver  exhortation;  to  use  word* 
or  arguments  to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

■With  ninny  other  words  did  he  te>ifify  nndcr/jorf.     Actx  H.  i9. 

Ex-hort',  7(.     Exhortation.     [O'hs.]  Popf. 

Ex'hor-ta'tlon  (eks'hur-ta'wlnTn),  7>.  [L.  exhorfatio :  cf. 
F.  exhortation.]     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting; 
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tlw  act  of  iucitiuR  to  laudublo  doeda;  iucitement  to  that 
wliich  ia  good  or  coiiiiiuMidubl«. 

2.  Language  intended  to  iucito  and  encourage  ;  ad- 
vice ;  counsel ;  admonition. 

1  "11  end  my  'xhortation  after  dinner.  .Shnk. 

Ex-hor'ta-tlve  (ogz-Gr'ti-tTv  or  Sks-lior'ti-tTv),  a.  [L. 
exliurtativus:  cf.  F.  i-xhortati/.'^  Serving  to  exliort ;  cx- 
Iiortatory ;  liortativo.  Barrow, 

Ex'hor-ta'tor  (ekH'liGr-ta'ter),  n.     [L.]    An  exhorter. 

Es-hor'ta-tO-ry  (■'Kz-Gr'ti'i-to-ry  or  6ks-liGr'-),  a.  [L. 
■exkurtidoriiis :  c.i.  F.  exhortatoirc.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
■exhortation  ;  hortatory.  iloHnshcd. 

£s-hort'er  (Sgz-orfer  or  Ska-hGrt'Sr),  n.    One  who 

«xliort3  or  incites. 

Ex-hu'ma-ted(5ks-hn'niii-ted),'/.   Disintprred.  [_Obs.'] 
Ex'hU-ma'tlon  (eksliu-uiil'Mhun),  n.     [Of.  LL.  rxliu- 
vialiOy  F.  ex/tniii(ifio7i.]    'J'lie  a,ct  of  exhuming  that  which 
has  l)een  buried  ;  as,  the  rr/mmation  of  a  body. 

Es-hume'  (6k8-lmiu')i  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Exhumed 
(-liumd');  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Kxhuming.]  [LL.  cx/itimuir; 
h.  rx  out  4"  nujuus  ground,  soil:  cf.  F.  exhumer.  See 
Humble.]  To  dig  out  of  tho  ground  ;  to  take  out  of  a 
plare  of  burial ;  to  disinter.  Mantcll. 

Es'lc-cate  (Ska'Tk-kat  or  ffk-slk'kat),  v.  t.  See  Exsic- 
■CATE.     [_<)bs.'\  Jlollnnd. 

Exlc-ca'tion  (-kil'shun),  n.  See  Exsiccation.  yObs.'] 
Ex'l-gence  (eks'I-j^ns),  n.  [K.]  Exigency,  llookrr, 
Es'l-gen-cy  (-jen-aj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Exigencies  (-sTz).  [LL. 
■ezigcnUa  :  cf.  F.  exigmccl  The  atate  of  being  exigent ; 
■urgent  or  exacting  want ;  pres.siiig  necessity  or  diatreaa ; 
jieed  ;  a  case  demanding  immediate  action,  supply,  or 
Tcmedy;  as-,  an  unloveaotiti  exigence/.  "The  present  exi- 
■gencif  of  hia  affairs."  Ludlow. 

Syn.  — Demand;  urgency;  distress;  pressure;  emer- 
gency; necessity;  crisis. 

Ex  1-gen'da-ry  (-j^nMA-rj?),  n.    See  Exioenter. 
Ex'l'gent  (Skii'I-jent),  a.     [L.  exifjrns,  -en/is,  ^.j^r.  of 
^xigvrc  to  drive  out  or  fortli,  require,  exact.    See  Exact.] 
Exacting  or  requiring  iinniedir.te  aid  or  action  ;  pressing  ; 
critical.     "  At  this  exigent  moment."  Btirke. 

Exl-gent,  71.  1.  Exigency  ;  pressing  necessity  ;  de- 
cisive moment.     lObs.'j 

Why  do  yon  cross  rae  in  this  e.Tigcnt  f  ShaJc. 

2.  (O.  T-^iig.  Law)  The  name  of  a  WTit  in  proceedings 
"before  outlawry.  Abbott. 

Ex'1-genl-er  (-er),  n.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  An  officer  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  out  exigents.  The  office  is  now 
abolished.  Cowcll. 

Ex'1-gl-ble  (-j i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exiqible.  See  Exigent. ] 
Tliat  may  be  exacted  ;  requirable.     t-^^'O  ■^-  '^'""^^■ 

Ex'1-gU'l-ty  (-gii'l-tj?),  n.  [L.  exiguitas,  fr.  exiguus 
flm:ill ;  cf.  F.  exiguite.]  Scantiness;  smallness;  thin- 
ness. [/?.]  Bogle. 
Ex-lg'a-OUS  (ffks-Tg'u-Qs  or  5gz-),  a.  [L.  exiguus.'} 
.■Scanty;  small;  slender;  diminutive.  [iJ.]  *^^ Exiguous 
resources."     Carh/le.  —  Ex-lg'U-OUS-ness,  n.     [72.] 

Ex'lle  (Sksll ;  277),  n.  [OE.  exil,  Ir.  L.  exilium,  ex-ti- 
diuin,  fr.  exs7d  one  who  quits,  or  is  banislied  from,  his  n.T,- 
tive  soil ;  ex  out  -|-  solum  ground,  land,  soil,  or  peril,  fr. 
the  root  of  salire  to  leap,  spring ;  cf.  F.  exil.  Cf.  Sole  of 
the  foot,  Saltation.]  1.  Forced  separation  from  one's 
aiative  country ;  expulsion  from  one's  lionie  by  the  civil 
authority ;  banishment ;  sometimes,  voluntary  separation 
irom  one's  native  country. 

Let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile.  Sliak. 

2.  The  person  expelled  from  his  country  by  authority ; 
also,  one  who  separates  Inmself  from  his  home. 

Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Banishment ;  proscription;  expulsion. 

Ex'lle  (gksll ;  277),  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exiled  (-ild) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exiling.]    To  banish  or  expel  from  one's 

own  country  or  home;  to  drive  away.    '■^ Exiled  from 

eternal  God."  Tennyson. 

Calling  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Banish. 

Ex-Ue'  (5gz-il'),  a.  [L.  exilis.}  Small ;  slender ;  tliin  ; 
fine.     [06j.]     "An  exile  sound."  Bacon. 

Ex'lle-ment  (5ks'il-ment  orSgz-Il'-),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ex- 
alemcnl.]     Bauishmeut.     [R.]  Sir  II.  Wott02i. 

Ex-U'lC  (Sgz-Tl'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  exile  or  banish- 
ment, esp.  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.    Encye.  Diet. 
Exl-U'Uon  (eks'T-lTsh'vju),  n.     [L.  exsilire  to  spring 
foTtli ;  ex  out  -{-salire  to  spring,  leap.]    A  sudden  spring- 
ing or  leaping  out.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Ex-il'1-ty  (Sks-Tl'T-tJ  or  6gz-),  n.     [L.  exilitns:  cf.  F. 
fxilile.     See  Exile,  a.]     Smallness  ;   meagemess ;    slen- 
demess ;  fineness;  thinness.     [7?.]  Foley. 
Ex-im'i-Oas  (Sgz-Tm'T-us),  //.     [L.  eximins  taken  out, 
i.  e.,  select,  fr.  eximere  to  take  out.     See  Exempt.]     Se- 
lect;  choice;  hence,  extraordinary,  excellent.     [_Obs.'\ 

The  exiniioitt  and  arcane  science  of  physic.       Fuller. 
Ex-ln'a-nite  (5ks-in'a-nit  or  egz-),  v.  /.     [L.  exinani- 
tjis,  p.  p.  of  exinanire;   ex  out  (intens.)  +  i«a»(re  to 
make  empty,  inain's  empty.]     To  make  empty;  to  ren- 
der of  no  effect ;  to  Immble.     [O/15.]  Bp.  Pearson. 
Ex-in'a-ni'Uon(-nTsh'un),7i.  {L.crinanltio.']  An  emp- 
tying; an  enfeebling  ;  exhaustion;  humiliation.      [06s.] 
Fastiuijs  to  the  exinanitii-in  of  spirits.     Jer,  Taylor. 

Ex-Ut'  (5gz-Tst'),  V.  i.  [;inip.  &  p.  p.  Existed  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Existing.]  [L.  existere,  exsisterc^  to  step  out  or 
forth,  emerge,  appear,  exist ;  ex  out  +  sisterc  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  set,  put,  place,  stand  still,  fr.  stare  to  stand  : 
cf.  F.  exister.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  be,  as  a  fact  and  not 
as  a  mode  ;  to  have  an  actual  or  real  being,  whether  mate- 
rial or  spiritual. 

Who  now,  alas  I  no  more  is  missed 
Than  if  he  never  did  ej-ist,  Sw\ft, 

To  conceive  the  world  ...  to  have  t'xifted  from  eternity.  South. 

2.  To  be  manifest  in  any  manner  ;  to  continue  to  be ; 
aa,  great  evils  existed  in  his  reign. 


3.  To  live  ;  to  liave  life  or  the  functions  of  vitality ; 
as,  men  can  not  exist  in  water,  uor  tiulies  uu  laud. 

Syn. -See  ItK. 

Ex-lst'ence(eg2-Tat'''nB),7i.  ICf.F.  existence.']  1.  The 
stato  of  cxiHling  or  being;  actual  poHHeBsion  of  being; 
continuance  in  being ;  as,  tlie  existence  of  body  and  of 
soul  in  union ;  the  Huparatu  existence  Of  thu  boul ;  im- 
mortal existence. 

The  inuiii  (jhject  of  our  exi^trnn-.  Liiftfitjck. 

2.  Continued  or  repeated  nianifotttation  ;  occurrence, 
as  of  events  of  any  kind  ;  an,  the  existence  of  a  calamity 
or  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  cxistcncr,  tht-rcforo,  of  a  phenomenon,  in  but  another 
word  for  its  bcint;  perceived,  or  lor  tlie  inferred  i>o8Mibihly  of 
perceiving  it.  J.  ,S'.  Mill. 

3.  That  wliich  exists;  a  being  ;  a  creature;  au  entity; 
as,  living  existences. 

Ex-lSt'en-cy(-en-8y),n.  Existence.  IR.']  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ex-ist'ent  (-*^iit),  a.  [L.  existens,  -enfis,  p.  pr.  of  rx- 
isterc.  See  Exist.]  Having  being  or  existence  ;  existing ; 
being  ;  occurring  now  ;  taking  place. 

The  eyes  and  mind  ore  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no 
real  beiiig,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  hri/dcn. 

Ex'lB-ten'tlal  (i^gz'Ts-ten'shal  or  Sks'-'),  a.  lliiving 
existence.  [.I rfhaic}  Bp.  Barlow.  —  Ex'is-ten'tial-ly, 
adv.     lArcliaic} 

J\.nstfnllnllj/  as  well  as  essentially  intelligent.     Coleridge. 

Ex-lst^er  (Sgz-tsfer),  n.     One  who  exists. 

Ex-ist'l-blO  (-I-b'li,  a.     Capable  of  existence.     Grew. 

EX'is'tl-ma''tlon  (ggz-is^T-nia'shun),  n.  [L.  C£(.-:ti- 
ma/Zi^  judgment,  opinion,  fr.  cx/iV(//i«re  to  estimate.  See 
Estimate.]    Esteem;  opinion;  reputation.  [Ots.]  Steele. 

II  Ex'it  (Sks'It).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  exire  to  go 
out.  See  Exeunt,  Issue.]  He  (or  she)  goes  out,  or  re- 
tires from  view  ;  as,  exit  Macbeth. 

ZW^  The  Latin  words  exil  (he  or  she  ^oes  out),  and 
erri/nf.  (they  go  out),  are  used  in  dramatic  writings  to 
indicate  tlio  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  stage  of  one 
or  more  of  the  actors. 

Exit,  n.  [See  latExiT.]  1.  The  departure  of  a  player 
from  the  stage,  when  he  has  performed  his  part. 

They  have  their  exits  and  tlieir  entrances.  Shale. 

2.  Any  departure ;  the  act  of  quitting  tlie  stage  of 
action  or  of  life  ;  deatli ;  as,  to  make  one's  exit. 

Siglis  for  hi3  cj~it,  vulgarly  culled  death.        Cowpcr. 

3.  A  way  of  departure  ;  passage  out  of  a  place ;  egress ; 
way  out. 

Furcing  the  water  forth  through  its  ordinary  a  its.    Woodtvard. 

Ex-1'tlal  (egz-Tsh'al),  1  a.     [L.  exitialis,  exitiosus,  fr. 

Ex-1'tlous  (-Ish'iis),  (  exitium  a  going  out,  a  going 
to  iiiiught,  i.  e.,  ruin,  fr.  exire  to  go  out :  cf.  F.  exidal.'} 
Destructive;  fatal.    tObs.}    "  Exitial  fevers."    Hanoi. 

Ex'O- (Sks'6-).  [Gr.  e|w  out  of,  outside,  fr.  e^  out.  See 
Ex-.]  A  prefix  signifying  out  of,  outside ;  as  in  c jocarp, 
ej-otjen,  fTi^ski-li'tun. 

Exo-car'dlacieks'i-karMT-Sk),  1  a.      \_Exo-  +   Gr. 

Ex'0-car'dl-al(6ks'o-kar'dT-nl),  f  napSCa  heart.] 
(-■1;!'//.)  Situated  or  arising  outside  of  the  heart ;  as,  exo- 
cardinl  nuu'iiniv.s; — opposed  to  endocardiac. 

Ex'0-carp  (ck^'i-karp),  n.  iExo-  -\-  Gr.  Kapn-ds  fruit.] 
(But.)  Tlie  outer  portion  of  a  fruit,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
peach  or  the  rind  of  au  orange.     See  Illust.  of  Drupe. 

Es'oc-cip'1-tal  (gks'Gk-stp'i-tol),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  + 
occipHal.}  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  bone  or  region  on 
each  side  of  the  great  fonameu  of  the  skull,  ^n.  The 
exoccipital  bone,  which  often  forms  a  part  of  the  occipital 
in  the  adult,  but  is  usually  distinct  in  the  young. 

II  Ex'o-ce'tus  (6ks'i-s'e'tus),  or  ||  Ex'o-coo'tus,  n. 
[NL.  cxocelus,  L.  exocoetus  a  fish  that  sleeps  on  the 
shore^  Gr.  e^aiKOtro?,  lit.,  sleeping  out;  efw  outside  of 
+  KOirT)  bed.]  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  including  the 
common  fljing  fishes.     See  Flying  fish. 

Ex-OC^U-late  {eks-5k'ij-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  exocidatus,  p.  p. 
of  exoculare  to  exoculate  ;  ex  out  -f-  oculus  an  eye.]  To 
deprive  of  eyes.     [R.]  W.  C.  Ilazldt. 

Ex'ode  (eks'od),  n.  [L.  exodium,  Gr.  eloStof  (sc. 
/jte'Ao?  aong),  fr.  e^oSto?  belonging  to  an  exit,  or  to  the 
finale  of  a  tragedy,  fr.  efoSos  :  cf .  F.  exode.   See  Exodus.] 

1.  Departure;  exodus;  esp.,  the  exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.     [06s.]         L.  Coleman.     Bolingbroke. 

2.  {Gr.  Drama)  The  final  chorus;  the  catastroplie. 

3.  {Rom.  Antiip)  An  afterpiece  of  a  comic  descrip- 
tion, eitlier  a  farce  or  a  travesty. 

Ex-Odlc  (eks-Qil'ik),  a.  [Gr.  e^oStKoc  belonging  to 
departure.  See  Exodus.]  {Physiol.)  Conducting  in- 
fiuences  from  the  spinal  cord  outward; — said  of  the 
motor  or  efferent  nerves.     Opposed  to  esodic. 

II  Ex-C/di-um  (-oMT-iim),n.    [L.]    See  Exode. 

Ex'O-dus  (,eks't-dus),  n.  [L.,  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Gr.  e^oSos  a  going  or  marching  out ;  c^  out  -f-  o56s  way, 
cf.  Skr.  a-sad  to  approach.]  1.  A  going  out;  particu- 
larly {the  Exodus),  the  going  out  or  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses ;  and 
hence,  any  large  migration  from  a  pl.ace. 

2.  The  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tains the  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt. 

Ex^o-dy  (-dy),  n.    Exodus;  withdrawal.     [06s.] 

The  time  of  the  Jewish  exoih/.        Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ex'-of-li'clal  (eks'i5f-fTsh'al),  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  autborit}'. 

[I  Bh'  Of-ll'ci-O  (Eks/  5f-fTsh'T-o)  ;  pi.  Ex  officus  (-is). 
[L.]  From  office  ;  by  virtue,  or  as  a  consequence,  of  an 
office ;  officially. 

£x-og'a-mous  (5ks-og'a-mus),  a.  [Exo-  +  Gr.  ya^o? 
marriage.]  Relating  to  exogamy;  marrying  outside  of 
the  limits  of  one's  own  tribe  ;  — opposed  to  endogamous. 

Ex-Og'a-my  (-my),  n.  The  custom,  or  tribal  law, 
which  prohibits  marriage  between  members  of  the  same 
tribe;  marriage  outside  of  the  tribe; — oi)posed  to  en- 
dogamy. Lubbock. 


Ex'O-gen  (eks'fi-jen),  n.  [Exo- -{- -gfn :  cf.  F.  exo- 
g'.'w.l  {Jiat.)  A  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  f^cat 
prniiiiry  classes  whicli  includen  the  greaU^r  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  which  the  idants  arc  clutrac- 
tcrized  by  having  distinct  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  the 
wood  forming  a  layer  between  the  other  two,  and  in- 
creasing, if  at  all,  by  the  annual  addition  of  a  new  layer 
to  the  outside  next  to  the  bark.  The  leaveH  are  commonly 
netted-veined,  and  the  number  of  cotyledons  ia  two,  or, 
\cry  rarely,  several  in  a  whorl.     Cf.  Endooen.         Gray. 

£x^o-ge-net'lc  (5kB/ft-jS-n6t1k),  a.  (Biol.)  Ariaiug 
or  growing  from  without;  exogenous. 

Ex-Og'e-noua  (Pk»-5j'c-nfiH),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  liaving  the  character  of,  au  exogen  ;  — the  opposite 
of  rndoyenous. 

2.  (Biol.)  Growing  by  addition  tothe  exterior, 

3.  (A7iat.)  Growing  from  previously  oMsifitd  parts;  — 
opposed  to  autogenous.  Owen. 

Eiogenoua  aneurism  (Afrd.),  an  nneurism  which  is  pro- 
ducedT  by  causes  acting  from  without,  as  froni  injury. 

llEx'o-gy'ra  (fkh'n-ji'ri),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ;fa»  out, 
outside  -f-  yGpo?  circle.]  (Palron.)  A  genus  of  Cretaceous 
fossil  shfllH  allied  to  ovsters. 

Ex'o-Iete  (i^ks't-let),  a.  [L.  ezolctus,  p.  p.  of  exoles- 
cere  to  grow  out,  grow  out  of  use  ;  ex  out  -f-  oleseere  to 
grow.]    Obsolete  ;_out  of  use  ;  stale;  insipid.    lObs."] 

Ex^O-lu'tlon  (-lu'shun),  71.  [L.  exsolutio  a  rcleaee. 
Ben  J':xoLVB.]    See  ExsoLUTioN.   [O&5.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-olvc'  (5g2-ulv'),  V.  t.  [L.  exsolvere,  exsolutum; 
exmit'{-.'iolvfTe..']    To  loose ;  to  pay.  [06s.] 

Ex'on  (Cks'On),  n.  [NL.,  from  E.  Exe  (Celt,  uisge 
water)  the  name  of  a  river.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Exeter,  in  England. 

Ex'on,  n.  [F.  exempt  an  under  officer.]  An  ofl3cer 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ;  an  Exempt.     [Eng.} 

Ex-on'er-ate  (egz-Su'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  /).  Exon- 
erated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exonerating  (-a'tTng).] 
[L.  exoneratus,  p.  p.  of  exoncrare  to  free  from  a  burden  ; 
ex  out,  from -)-o;i<Torc  to  load,  onwj  load.   See  Onerous.] 

1.  To  uulo.id  ;  to  disburden  ;  to  di.scbargc     [06*.] 
Ail  e3:onci-ate  themfielves  into  one  common  duct.         Jta;/. 

2.  To  relieve,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  of  a  cbarge,  oblimi- 
tion,  or  load  of  blame  resting  on  one  ;  to  clear  of  some- 
thing that  lies  upon  or  opprc^sts  one,  as  an  accusation  or 
imputation ;  as,  to  exonerate  one's  self  from  blame,  or 
from  the  cliarge  of  avarice.  Burke. 

3.  To  discharge  from  duty  or  obligation,  as  a  bail. 
Syn.  —  To  absolve;  acquit;  exculpate.    See  Absolve. 
Ex-on'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.     [L.  exoneratio:  cf .  F. 

exoneration.']  The  act  of  disburdening,  discharging,  or 
freeing  morally  from  a  charge  or  imputation  ;  also,  the 
state  of  being  dii:burdened  or  freed  from  a  charge. 

Ex-OH'er-a-tive  (^gz-on^r-a-tlv),  a.  Freeing  from  a 
burden  or  obhgation  ;  tending  to  exonerate. 

Es-cn'er-a'tor  (-a-^ter),  n.  [L.,  an  uuloader.]  One 
who  exonerates  or  frees  from  obligation. 

llEs'opli-thal'mi-a  (cks'5f-thSl'mT-4),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  e^afl)9a\{j.Q<;  with  prominent  e3'e3  ;  e*^  out  -f-  6(f>0aA/ios 
the  eye. J  {Mrd.)  The  protru.'^ion  of  the  eyeball  so  that 
the  eyelids  will  not  cover  it,  in  consequence  of  disease. 

Ex''oph-tlial'imc  (-mtk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  exophthalmia. 

Exophthalmic  goiter.    Same  as  Basedow's  disease. 

llEx'opli-thal'niOB(-nio.s),  li  Ez'oph-thal'inus(-mus), 
n.     [NL.]     {Med.)  Same  as  Exophthalmia. 

Ex'oph-thal'my  (-my),  t;.     {Med.)  Exophthalmia. 

Ex-Opli'yl-lous  (eks-6f'Il-lus  or  eks'o-fll'-),  a.  [Exo- 
-J-  Gr.  </.L'AA.oi'.]     {Bot.)  Not  sheathed  in  another  leaf. 

Ex^O-plasm  (?ks'o-pl5z'm),  n.  [Exo-  +  Gr.  TrAda-/ta 
form,  fr.  n-Ado-o-ety  to  mold.]  {Biol.)  See  Ectosabc,  and 
Ectoplasm. 

Ez-op'0-dite  (rks-5p'o-dit),  n.  [Exo-  -j-  Gr.  iroi;?, 
TTofio?,  foot.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  external  branch  of  the  appen- 
dages of  Crustacea. 

£x-0p'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.  [1,.  exoptabilis.}  Very  de- 
sirable.    [  Ohs.}  Ba  iley. 

Es-op'tile  (eks-5p'tTl  or  -tel),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  €^  without 
+  TTTiAof  feather,  plumage.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  by 
Lestiboudois  to  dicotyledons;  —  so  called  because  the 
plumule  is  naked. 

Ex'O-ra-ble  (eks'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  exorabilis:  cf.  F. 
exorable.  See  Exorate.]  Capable  of  being  moved  by 
entreaty;  pitiful;  tender.  Milton. 

Ex'O-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  exoratus,  p.  p.  of  exorare  to 
pain  by  entreaty  ;  ex  out,  from  -j-  orare  to  pray.]  To 
persuade,  or  to  gain,  by  entreaty.     [Obs.}         Cockeram. 

Ex'0-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  exoratio.l  Entreaty. 
[B.}  Beau.&Fl. 

Ex-or^bl-tance  (egz-Sr'bT-tons),  )  n.    A  going  out  of 

Ex-orT)i-tan-cy  (-tan-.sy),  1      or   beyond   the 

usual  or  due  limit ;  hence,  enormity ;  extravagance ; 
gross  deviation  from  rule,  right,  or  propriety ;  as,  the 
exorbitances  of  the  tongue  or  of  deportment ;  exorbitance 
of  demands.   "  A  curb  to  your  eTOr6j7(i7JCT'es.'*    Dryden. 

The  lamentable  erorhitanccs  of  their  superstitions.    By.  Ball. 

Ex-orHsl-tant  (-tont),  a.  [L.  exorbHans,  -aniis,  p.  pr. 
of  exorbitare  to  go  out  of  the  track ;  ex  out  +  orbita 
track  :  cf.  F.  exorbitant.  See  ORBrr.]  1.  Departing  from 
an  orbit  or  usual  track  ;  hence,  deviating  from  the  usual 
or  due  course ;  going  beyond  the  appointed  rules  or 
established  limits  of  right  or  propriety ;  excessive  ;  ex- 
travagant; enormous;  inordinate;  as, erorfcjYffn? appetites 
and  passions ;  exorbitant  charges,  demands,  or  claims. 

Foul  exorbitant  desires.  Miiton. 

2.  Not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule  or  method; 
anomalous. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  [Tere]  inured  with  causes  earor&itanr,  and  such 
as  their  laws  had  not  proWded  for.  Broker. 

Ex-orHsi-tant-ly,  adv.  In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or 
irregular  m.anner  ;  enonnously. 

Ex-orHDl-tate  (-taf),  v.  i.  [L.  eiorbitafus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
orbitare. See  Exorbitant.]  To  go  out  of  the  track  ;  to 
deviate.     [Obs.}  Baitley. 
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Ex'or-cise  f5ks'Gr-Piz),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exor- 
cised (-aizdl ;  p.  py.  Sc  vb.  v.  Exorcising  (-si'ziiig).]  [L. 
eiorcizare,  Gr.  e^opKi^€iv ;  4$  out  -f-  opKi^eiy  to  make  one 
swear,  bind  by  an  oath,  fr.  bp/co?  oath  ;  cf.  F.  exorciser.'] 

1.  To  cast  out,  as  a  devil,  evil  spirits,  etc.,  by  conjura- 
tion or  summoning  by  a  holy  name,  or  by  certain  cere- 
monies ;  to  expel  (a  demon)  or  to  conjure  (a  demon)  to 
depart  out  of  a  person  possessed  by  one. 

He  impudently  «xorcwc(A  devils  in  the  church.  Pri/nne. 

2.  To  deliver  or  purify  from  the  influence  of  au  evil 
spirit  or  demon. 

£xora's€  the  beds  and  cross  the  walls.        J)ri/tlen. 

Mr.  Spectator  ...  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  arc 

■  .  .  possessed  as  I  am.  Sjjcctatur. 

Ex'or-ci  ser  (-si-'zer),  n.    An  exorcist. 

Ex'or-cisill  (-siz'm),  71.  [L.  exorcisnuis,  Gr.  e^opjct- 
(Tfios:  ci.  F.  exorcisme.'^  1.  The  act  of  exorcising;  the 
driving  out  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places  by  con- 
juration ;  also,  the  form  of  conjuration  used. 

2.  Conjuration  for  raisuig  spirits,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Ex'or-cist  (-sTst),  71.  [L.  exorcisia,  Gr.  «fopKtcm)s  : 
cf.  F.  exorcisle.']  1.  One  who  expels  evil  spirits  by  con- 
juration or  exorcism. 

Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists.  Acts  xtx.  13. 

2.  A  conjurer  who  can  raise  spirits,     [i?.] 
Thou,  like  an  cj-orri.tt,  hast  conjured  up 
My  niortitiiil  spirit.  Sfiak. 

Es-or'di-al  (Sgz-Or'dt-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  exor- 
dium of  a  discourse  ;  introductory. 

The  ejrordial  paragraph  of  the  second  epistle.    7.  Taylor. 

Ex-or'di-um  (-um),  n. ;  2)1.  E.  ExoRDitTMS  (-i5mz),  L. 
Exordia  (-i).  [L.,  fr.  exordiri  to  begin  a  web,  lay  a 
warp,  begin;  ex  out  -^  ordiri  to  begin  a  web,  begin  ; 
akin  to  E.  order.  See  Order.]  A  beginning  ;  an  intro- 
duction ;  especially,  the  introductory  i)art  of  a  discourse 
or  written  composition,  which  prepares  the  audience  for 
the  main  subject ;  the  opening  part  of  an  oration.  "  The 
exordium  of  repentance."  Jer.  Taylor.  "  Long  prefaces 
and  exordiums.''''    Addison. 

II  Es'O-rhi'za  (?ks'o-ri'za),  n.;p7.  Exobhiz.e  C-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  efw  outside  -f- pifa  root.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
whose  radicle  is  not  inclosed  or  sheathed  by  the  cotyle- 
dons or  phimule.  Grmj. 

Ex'O-rhi'zal  (-zal),      ^  a.     {Bot.)    Having    a    radicle 

E£'O-rhi'Z0US  (-zus),  )  which  is  not  hiclosed  by  the 
cotyleiii  -ns  or  plimiule  ;  of  or  relating  to  an  eiorhiza. 

Ex^Or-na'tlon  (SksTir-na'shiln),  n.  [L.  exornntio,  fr. 
exornare.  See  Ornate.]  Ornament;  decoration;  em- 
bellishment.    [Ofts.] 

Hyperbolical  exornntioTi.i  .  .  .  many  much  affect.    Burton. 

Ex-or'tive  (5gz-or'tTv  or  eks-),  a.  [L.  exortivits,  fr. 
eiortus  a  coming  fortli,  rising;  ex  out -{-oriri  to  rise, 
come  fortli.]     Rising;  relating  to  the  east,     [i?.] 

Es-OS'CU-late  (eks-5s'kii-lat  or  egz-),  v.  t.  [L.  exos- 
culatus,  p.  p.  of  exn.^cnlari  to  kiss.  See  Osculate.]  To 
kiss  ;  cf^pecially,  to  kiss  repeatedly  or  fondly.     [Obs.'] 

Es'0-skel'e-tal  (eks'o-skei'e-t(A),f7.  {Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  exo.skeleton  ;  as,  exoskelctal  muscles. 

Ex  o-skere*t6n  (-tun),  n.  {Exo-^ skeleton.']  (Anat.) 
The  li:irilt^ni-il  parts  of  tlie  external  integument  of  an 
animal,  including  hair,  featliers.  nails,  horns,  scales,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  armor  of  armadillos  and  many  reptiles, 
and  the  shells  or  hardened  integument  of  numerous  in- 
vertebrates; external  skeleton ;  dermoskeletou. 

Ex'OB-mOBe''  (5ka'5z-nios'  or  5ks'5s-),  n.  lExo--{- 
osmose:  cf.  F.  exosjnosc]  {Pki/sics)  The  passage  of 
gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes  or  porous 
media  from  within  outward,  in  the  pJienomena  of  os- 
moee ;  —  opposed  to  evdosmose.    See  Osmose. 

!l  Ex'OS-mo'sls  (-mo'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Exo-,  and 
Osmose.]    {PJnjsics)  See  Exosmose. 

Ex'os-mot'ic  (-mSt'Ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  exosmose. 

Ex'O-Spore  (6ks'6-spor),  n.  [Exo-  +  upore.']  {Biol.) 
The  extreme  outer  wall  of  a  spore  ;  the  epispore. 

Ex-os'sate  (eks-5s'sat  or  6gz-),  r.  t.  [L.  exossatus, 
p.  p.  of  exossnre  to  bone,  f  r.  exos  without  bones ;  ez  out 
-|-  05,  ossis,  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones ;  to  take  out 
the  bones  of  ;  to  bone.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

Ex'OS-sa'tion  (eks'Ss-sa'shun),  n.  A  depriving  of 
boiK-  or  of  fruit  stones.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ex-os'se-OUS  (Sks-Ss'st-us  or  5gz-),  a.  [Ex-  +  osse- 
ous.]  ilont'h'ss.    '■^ Exosscous a.uima.U.''^    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bx'o-stome  (eks'fi-stom),  n.  [Exo-  +  Gr.  cno/jLa 
mouth;  cf.  F.  fiostomr.]  {Bot.)  The  small  aperture  or 
foramen  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

It  Ex'OS-tO'sls  (Pks'Gs-to'si.s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^d- 
(TTtucrt?  ;  e^  out  +  hariov  bone  :  cf.  F.  exostose.]  1.  {Med.) 
Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  which  is  not  natural ;  an  ex- 
crescence or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone.  Core. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  knot  formed  upon  or  in  the  wood  of  trees 
by  diMe.'we. 

Ex  0-ter'lc  ffncs'o-tSrTk),  1  a.     [L.  exotericus,  Gr.  «^- 

Ex'O-ter'lC-al  (-t-kal),  J  urepiKo^,  fr.  e^w  outside, 
fr.  e'f  out :  cf.  F.  exothiqvp..  See  Ex-.]  External ;  pub- 
lic ;  suitable  to  be  imparted  to  the  public ;  hence,  capa- 
ble of  being  readily  or  fully  comprehended;  —  oppOBcd 
to  esoteric,  or  secret. 

The  foppfry  of  an  cxoO^ric  and  cpoteric  doctrine.  iJe  Cjuiticf]/. 

Ex'o-ter'l-clsm  (-T-eTz'm),  n.    Exoteric  doctrines. 

Ex'0-ter'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  pi.  (Phiios.)  The  public  lec- 
turcH  or  published  writingB  of  Arihtotle.    See  Ehoterics. 

Ex'o-ter-y  (uks'o-tJ-r-J-),  7t.  ;pt.  Exoteries  (-T;;).  Tliat 
which  is  olivious,  public,  or  common. 

Dealing  out  fjoterirs  only  to  the  vulgar.    A,  Tuckrr, 

II  Ex'0-the'ca  (-theOcA),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «fw  nutMide 
+  Ojjwj]  a  case,  box.]  {Xo'nl.)  The  tiwHiie  which  AIIh  tho 
Interspaces  between  the  cost;r*  of  many  niadrepnnirinn 
coral.H,  usually  consiHting  of  small  transverse  or  obliquo 
eepta. 

II  Ez'o-tlie'cl-am  (-the'HbT-?im  or  -nT-fim),  n.  [NL. 
See  KxoTiiEcA.J     ifinl.)  The  outer  coat  of  the  anther. 


Ez-Ot'ic  (5gz-5ttk),  n.    [L.  exotictis,  Gr.  e^wTtitck,  fr. 
e^to  outside  ;    cf.  F.  exotique.     See  Exoteric]     Intro- 
duced from  a  foreign  country  ;  not  native  ;  extraneous ; 
foreign  ;  as,  an  exotic  plant;  an  exotic  term  or  word. 
Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  exotic  as  the  embassador.  Evelyn. 

Ex-Ot'lc,  n.  Anj-thing  of  foreign  origin  ;  something 
not  of  native  growth,  as  a  plant,  a  word,  a  custom. 

Plants  that  are  imknown  to  Italy,  and  euch  as  the  gnrdenera 
call  erotics.  Addison. 

Ex-ot'lC-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Foreign ;  not  native ;  exotic. 
IB.]  —  Ex-ot'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Ex-ot'i-clsm  (-I-siz'm),  71.  The  state  of  being  exotic  ; 
also,  anything  foreign,  as  a  word  or  idiom ;  an  exotic. 

Ex-pand'  (eks-p5nd')»  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expanded  ; 
p.  jir.  &  vb.  71.  Expanding.]  [L.  expayidere,  expansnm  ; 
ex  out  -j-  paudere  to  spread  out,  to  throw  open ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  patent.  Cf.  Spawn.]  1.  To  lay  open  by  ex- 
tending ;  to  open  wide  ;  to  spread  out ;  to  diffuse ;  as,  a 
flower  expajids  its  leaves. 

Then  with  ea-panded  wings  he  steers  his  flight.      Milton. 

2.  To  cause  the  particles  or  jiarts  of  to  spread  them- 
selves or  stand  apart,  thus  increashig  bulk  without  ad- 
dition of  substance  ;  to  make  to  occupy  more  space ;  to 
dilate  ;  to  distend ;  to  extend  every  way  ;  to  enlarge  ;  — 
opposed  to  contract;  as,  to  expmid  the  chest ;  heat  ex- 
pands all  bodies  ;  to  expand  the  sphere  of  benevolence. 

3.  {Math.)  To  state  in  enlarged  form  ;  to  develop ;  as, 
to  expand  an  equation.    See  Expansion,  5. 

Ex-paIld^  V.  i.  To  become  widely  opened,  spread  apart, 
dilated,  distended,  or  enlarged ;  as,  flowers  expand,  in 
the  spring  ;  metals  expand  by  heat ;  the  heart  expimds 
with  joy.  Dryden. 

Ex-pand'er  (-er),  n.  Anything  which  causes  expan- 
sion, esp.  {Mecfi.)  a  tool  for  stretching  open  or  expand- 
ing a  tube,  etc. 

Ex-pand'ing,  a.  That  expands,  or  may  be  expanded ; 
extending;  spreading;  enlarging. 

Expanding  bit.  Expanding  drill  (Mech.),  a  bit  or  drill 
made  adjustable  for  holes  of  various  sizes;  one  which  can 
be  expanded  in  diameter  while  boring.  —  Expanding  pulley 
(Math.  1,  a  pulley  so  made,  as  in  sections,  that  its  diame- 
ter can  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Ex-pause'  (eks-pans'),  n.    [From  L.  €xpans2is,  p.  p.  of 

expandere.     See  Expand.]     That  which  is  expanded  or 

spre.ad  out ;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or  body  ;  especially, 

the  arch  of  the  sky.     "  The  green  expanse.''''        Savage. 

Lights  .  .  .  high  in  the  expanse  nt  heaven.  Milton. 

The  smooth  crjianse  of  crystal  lakes.  I'oj'e. 

Es-panse',  v.  t.    To  expand.     [Obs,] 

Thiit  lies  erjmvsed  unto  the  eyes  of  all."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-pan'si-bll'1-ty  (eks-pSn'sT-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  ca- 
pacity of  bi  Iiil:  expanded  ;  as,  the  expansibility  of  air. 

Ex"-pail'si-ble  (eks-p5n'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expansible.'] 
Capable  lA  b^'ing  cxpand-'d  or  spread  out  widely. 

B(>ili(_'B  arr  imt  <  ,/,.ni.-:ilh  hi  prr.pcirtion  to  thi'ir  wfiiiht.   Grew. 

—  Ex-pan'si-ble-ness,  v.  —  Ex-pan 'sl-bly,  adi: 
Ex-pan'Slle  (-sTl),  a.     Expansible. 

Ether  and  alcohol  are  more  cxjiansilc  than  water.  Brands  &■  C. 
Ex-pan'slon  (-shun),  ??.     [L.  expa7isio:  cf.  F.  expa7i- 
sion.]     1.  The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out ;  the 
condition  of  being  expanded  ;  dilatation  ;  distention  ;  en- 
largement. 

2.  That  which  is  expanded  ;  expanse ;  extended  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  expansion  of  a  sheet  or  of  a  lake ;  the  ex- 
pansion was  formed  of  metal. 

The  starred  cjpansion  of  the  skies.  Beattie. 

3.  Space  through  which  anything  is  expanded ;  also, 
pure  space. 

Lost  in  exjiansion^  void  and  infinite.       Blachnore, 

4.  {Com.)  Enlargement  or  extension  of  business  trans- 
actions :  esp.,  increase  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

5.  {3fath.)  Tlie  developed  result  of  an  indicated  op- 
eration ;  as,  the  expansioii  of  {a  -\-  b)'-  is  a-  -\-  2ab  +  6-- 

6.  {Steam  Engine)  The  operation  of  steam  in  a  cylinder 
after  its  commiuiication  with  the  boiler  has  been  cut  olf , 
by  which  it  continues  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  modng 
piston. 

7.  {Nnv.  Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  the  ship  mathe- 
matically from  a  model  or  drawing  to  the  full  or  building 
size,  in  the  process  of  construction.     Ha7n.  Nav.  Encyc. 

[J^^  Expansio7i  is  also  used  adjectively,  as  in  expa7i- 
sioTi  joint,  expansion  gear.  etc. 

Expansion  curve,  a  curve  the  coordinates  of  which  show 
the  relations  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  ex- 
panding pas  or  vapor;  esp.  (.Stram  evjine^  that  part  of 
an  indicator  diagram  which  sJiows  the  rleclining  ]irr^<sure 
of  the  steam  as  it  expands  in  the  cylinder.  -- Expansion 
ge&T  i  Steam  Entjine],  a  cut-olY  gear.  Sec  lUiisl.  nl  Link 
Motion.  ^  Aatomatic  expaneion  gear  or  cut-off.  one  tli;it  is 
regulated  by  tin-  governor,  and  varii-s  tln'  supply  of 
steam  to  the  engine  with  the  dfinand  for  in)«er.  —  Fixed 
expaneion  gear,  or  Fixed  cut-off,  one  that  always  operates 
attlif  .--aiiii'  tixi'd  piiiut  «if  the  stroke.  —  ExpanBion  joint, 
or  Expaneion  coupUng  *  Mrrh.  S:  En<_iin.),  a  yielding'  U'iut 
orroupliug.  for  H'l  uniting  parts  of  a  machine  ur  htnicturc 
thatcxpaiision,  ahljy  lu!at,is  prevented  from  i-ausing  in- 
jurious strains;  as:  in)  A  slide  or  set  of  rnllrrs.  :it  the 
end  of  abridge  truss,  to  support  it  but  alhiw  end  play. 
ib)  A  telescopic  joint  in  a  sti-.-uii  pipr.  to  permit  one  part 
of  the  pipe  to  slide  within  tin'  otlu-r.  (cl  A  <hunp  for 
holding  a  locomotive  fr;um-  tn  the  Imilcr  wliile  allowing 
lengthwise  motion.  —  Expansion  valvo  {.Steam  /•.'rn/ii/t  t, 
a  cut-dir  valve,  to  shut  olf  steam  from  the  cylinder  be- 
fore the  end  of  each  stroke. 

Ex-pan'slve  (eks-pan'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expansif.] 
Having  a  capacity  or  tendency  to  expand  or  dilate  ;  dif- 
fusive ;  of  much  expanne  ;  wide-extending ;  as,  tlie  ex- 
pansive force  of  heat ;  tlie  expansive  quality  o£  air. 

A  innrc  rrptiv.'^iV'-  imd  gcncrouB  Cfnipatsion.     t'li^tnci . 
Iltfl  forchi'ad  wan  hrrmd  mid  r r/iau^h'r.       I'rrTalt. 

—  Ex-pan'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-pan'slve-noas, «. 
Ex-pan'SOre    (-Bhur ;     135),    n.       Expanse.       [Obs.'] 

"Night'H  rich  rxpnnsirre.''^  Chnjimnji. 

II  El'  par'te  (eks'  par'tc).    [L.   Sec  Ex-,  and  Part.] 


Upon  or  from  one  side  only ;  one-sided ;  partial ;  as,  an 
ex  parte  statement. 

Ex  parte  application,  one  made  without  notice  or  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose.  -  Ex  parte  council,  one  that  assemhles 
.It  till' reriuest  nl  only  nil,- uf  tiii-  parties  in  dispute. —  Ex 
parte  hearing  or  evidence  il.rirt,  that  wliich  is  liad  or  taken 
by  one  side  or  party  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  Hear- 
ings before  grand  juries,  and  affidavits,  are  ex  parte. 

Wharton^s  Law  hid.     Hurrill. 

Ez-pa'tl-ate  (gks-pa'sht-at),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
patiated (-a'ted)  ;  }>.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Expatiating  (-ac- 
ting).] [L.  expafinti/s,  exspafiatiis,  p.  p.  of  expatiori, 
ex.spatiari,  to  expatiate ;  ex  out  -{-  spatinri  to  walk 
about,  spread  out,  fr.  spafium  space.  See  Space.]  1.  To 
range  at  large,  or  without  restraint. 

Bids  his  free  soul  ea^tatiate  in  the  sVics.         Pojie. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing ;  to  be  copious  iii 
argument  or  discussion  ;  to  descant. 

He  cxpatiattyl  on  the  inconveniences  of  trade.    Addiwn. 

Ex-pa'tl-ate,  v.  t.    To  expand  ;  to  spread  ;  to  extend"; 
to  diffuse  ;  to  broaden. 
Afiord  art  an  ample  field  in  which  to  expatiate  itself.    Drydcn. 

Ex-pa' tl-a'llon  (-a'shun),  7i.     Act  of  expatiatmg. 

Ex-pa'ti-a'tor  (eks-pa'sht-a'ter),  n.  One  who  expa- 
tiates. Peyge. 

Es-pa'ti-a-tO-ry  (-shT-a-to-rj?  or  -sha-to-rj;  10G),'fl. 
Expansive;  diffusive.     [B.] 

Ex-pa'tri-ate  (eks-pa'trl-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
patriated (-a'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expatruting  (-a'- 
ttng).]  [LL.  expatriatus,  p.  p.  of  expatriare  ;  L.  CX  out 
-f-  patria  fatherland,  native  land,  fr.  pater  father.  See 
Patriot.]  1,  To  banish;  to  drive  or  force  (a  person) 
from  his  own  country  ;  to  make  an  exile  of. 

The  I'xjjatriatcd  landed  interest  of  France.      Burke. 

2.  Reflexively,  as  To  expatriate  one''s  self :  To  withdraw 
from  one's  native  country;  to  renounce  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  citizenship  where  one  is  bom,  and  become  a. 
citizen  of  another  countrj'. 

Ex-pa'tri-a'tlon  (^ks-pa'tri-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
patriation.] The  act  of  banishing,  or  the  state  of  banish- 
ment ;  especially,  the  forsaking  of  one's  own  country, 
with  a  renunciation  of  allegiance. 

Frpafriafion  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay  for  the  righte  of 
tht-ir  minds  and  &ouls.  Palfretj. 

Ex-pect'  (5ks-p?kt'),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expected  ; 
p.  j)r.  &  vb.  71.  Expecting.]  [L.  expectare,  exspectare, 
exspectatum,  to  look  out  for,  await,  expect ;  ex  out  -j- 
spectare  to  look  at.  See  Spectacle.]  1.  To  wait  for ; 
to  await.     [Obs.] 

Let 's  in,  and  there  earpect  their  coming.  S/iak. 

2.  To  look  for  (mentally) ;  to  look  forward  to,  as  to 
Eomething  that  is  believed  to  be  about  to  happen  or 
come ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension  of,  whether  of 
good  or  evil ;  to  look  for  with  some  confidence ;  to  an- 
ticipate ;  —  often  followed  by  an  infinitive,  sometimes  by 
a  clause  (with,  or  without,  that) ;  as,  I  expect  to  receive 
wages ;  I  expect  that  the  troops  will  be  defeated.  "Good  : 
Iwillcj-j^ec/you."   Shak.    "£"x/jcc/j«f7  thy  reply."  Shak. 

The  Somoreet shire  or  yellow  regiment  .  .  .  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  — To  anticipate;  look  for;  await;  hope. —To 
Expect,  Think,  Believe,  Await.  Expect  is  a  mental  act 
and  has  always  a  reference  to  the  future,  to  some  coming 
event ;  as,  a  person  rxpects  to  die,  or  he  expects  to  sur- 
vive. Think  .and  believe  have  reference  to  ithe  past  and 
present,  as  well  as  to  the  future  ;  as,  I  think  the  mail  has 
arrived  ;  I  believe  he  came  home  yesterday,  that  he  is  at 
home  now.  There  is  a  not  uncommon  use  of  expect,  which 
is  a  confusion  of  the  two ;  as,  I  expect  the  mail  has  ar- 
rived ;  I  expect  he  is  at  home.  This  misuse  shoiUd  be 
avoided.  Airnit  is  a  physical  or  a  moral  act.  We  awnit 
that  which,  when  it  comes,  w^ill  affect  us  personally.  We 
expect  what  may,  or  may  not,  interest  us  personally.  See 
Anticipate. 

Ex-pect',  n  z.    To  wait;  to  stay.    [Obs.]       Sandys. 

Ex-pect',  V.    Expectatiou.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ex-pect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  cxspectabilis.']  That 
may  be  expected  or  looked  for.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Ex-pect'ance  (-^ns),        )  n.       [Cf.   LL.   erprctantia.'] 

Ex-pest'an-cy  (-«n-sy),  ]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  ex- 
pecting; expectation.  Milto7i. 

2.  That  which  is  expected,  or  looked  or  waited  for 
with  interest;  the  object  of  expectation  or  hope. 

Tho  e.r]i€Cfanci/  and  rose  cf  tlie  fnir  state.         Shak. 

Estate  in  expectancy  (Lan-^,  one  the  possession  of  which 
a  ijerson  is  cntitlcil  to  liave  at  some  future  time,  either  aa- 
a  rcin.ainder  or  reversion,  or  on  the  death  of  some  one. 

Bur7'ill. 

Ex-pect'ant  (Eks-p^t'«nt),  a.  [L.  expectnns,  exspec- 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  expectare,  crspectarc:  cf.  F.  ex}>ectant.'\ 
Waiting  in  expectation  ;  looking  for  ;  {Mrd.)  waiting  for 
the  efforts  of  nature,  with  little  active  treatment. 

Expectant  eatate  (Law)^  au  estate  in  expectancy.    See 

under  Exi'F.i  TANXY. 

Es-pect'ant,  ".  One  who  waits  in  expectation;  one 
held  in  dependence  by  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 

An  rrprrtfint  of  future  glory.  South. 

Thnae  who  lind  iinploymenta,  or  wore  ij-j'ectants.    Swi/t. 

Ex'pec-ta'tlon  (eks'pEfk-ta'.sliGiO.  n.     [L.  expectation 

ex.\pirtatio:  cf.  F.  expectation.]     1.  The  act  or  state  of 

expecting  Or  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to 

happen.    **  In  exprctatio7i  of  a  guest."  Teyinyson. 

My  Boul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  carpccMf ion  ie  from 

liirn.  P$.  Ixii.A. 

2.  That  which  is  expected  or  looked  for. 

Whv  our  great  expectiitinn  should  be  called 
'r'lu'Veed  o(  woman.  jtfdton. 

3.  Tlie  prospect  of  the  future  ;  grounds  upon  which 
Honicthing  excellent  is  expected  to  hiiiijicu;  prospect  of 
luiything  good  to  conio,  esp.  of  proi)erty  or  rank. 

IIiM  mngniflccnt  cxperfations  made  liim,  iu   the  opinion  of 

the  world,  the  licBt  nmtch  in  Europe.  J'nsrott. 

Hy  all  meii'H  cyen  a  youth  of  rxjtrctatton.       Otuay.. 
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4,  The  value  of  any  chance  (as  thfi  prospcf  t  of  prize  or 
property)  which  iiepeii<i«  upon  some  coiitiiiyeiit  event. 
Expfctations  ure  cuiuputed  for  ur  against  tho  uccurrence 
of  the  event. 

5.  (Mai.)  Tlie  leaving  of  a  disease  principally  to  the 
efforta  of  nature  to  ellect  a  cure. 

Expectation  of  life,  tlio  mean  or  avorape  duration  of  the 
life  of  individuals  after  any  speciiied  ai;e. 

Syn.  — Anticipation  ;  confidence;  trust. 

Es-pect'a-tive  (eks-pekt'A-tlv),  (I.  [Cf.  F.  expecta- 
ti/.'j     Constituting  an  object  of  expectation  ;  contingent, 

Expectative  grace,  a  mandate  given  by  the  pope  or  a 
prince  appointing  a  succesfior  to  any  benefice  betore  it 
becomes  vacant.  roxe. 

Ex-p6Ct'a-tlve,  n.  [F.  expecladvr,  fr.  crpectatij'  ex- 
pectant.] Suniethin«  in  expectation;  eep.,  an  exjiecta- 
tive  Kfiice.  Mitmtin. 

Ex-pecfed-ly,  adv.  In  conformity  with  expectation. 
[/,■.]  Wal^ole. 

Ex  pect'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  expects. 

Es-pect'lng-ly,  (tdv.    In  a  state  of  expectation. 

Es-pect'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Expectative.     [M.}       Shipley. 

Ex  pec'to-rant  (t'ks-pgk'to-rant),  a.  {h.  cxpecto- 
rrms,  p.  pr.  of  rxpertnrdre  to  drive  from  the  breast :  cf. 
F.  expectorant. 1  {Metl.)  Tending  to  facilitate  expecto- 
ration or  to  promote  discliarpes  of  mucus,  etc.,  from  the 
lungs  or  tliroat.  ^  n.     An  expectorant  medicine. 

£x-pec'tO-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  \_imp.  .V  p.  p.  Expectora- 
ted (-ra'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expectorating  (-ra'tTng).] 
[L.  erppctorare  to  drive  from  tlio  breast;  rx  out -^pf'ct  us, 
pectoris,  breast.  See  Pectoral.]  To  eject  from  tlie 
trachea  or  lungs  ;  to  discharge,  as  phlegm  or  other  mat- 
ter, by  cougliing,  hawking,  and  spitting ;  to  spit  forth. 

Ex-pec'tO-rate,  v,  i.  To  discharge  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  throat  Ijy  liawkingand  spitting;  to  spit. 

I^-pec'to-ra'tloa  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  expectora- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  ejecting  phlegm  or  mucua  from 
the  tliroat  or  huiga,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

2.  That  which  is  expectorated,  as  phlegm  or  mucus. 

Ex-pec'to-ra-tlve  (;Sks-pek'to-rii-t!v),'a.  &n.  Same 
OS  KxrECTORANT.  Hnrvpy. 

Ex-pede' (-ped'),  ?'.  ?.    To  expedite;  to  hasten.   [06^.] 

Ex-pe'dl-ate  (Sks-pe'dt-at),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  expedirr. 
See  Expedite.]  To  hasten;  to  expedite.  lObsA  "To 
expi'di'ife  tlieir  business."  Sir  E-  Smuhjs. 

£x-pe'di-ence  (5ks-pe'dT-ens),  1  n.     1.  The  quality  of 

Ex-pe'dl-en-cy  (-en-sj),  (      beiug  expedient  or 

advantageous ;  fitness  or  suitableness  to  effect  a  purpose 
intended;  adaptedness  to  self-interest ;  desirableness;  ad- 
vantage ;  advisability ;  —  sometimes  contradistinguished 
from  moral  rectitude. 

Divine  wisdom  discovers  no  expedlencu  in  vice.      Cogan. 
To  determine  concerning  the  crperfienre  of  actions.    Sharp. 

Much  declamntion  may  be  heard  in  the  present  (lav  agninst 
expediaicy,  as  if  it  were  nr>t  the  proper  object  of  a  deliherative 
eBsemtily,  and  as  if  it  were  only  pursued  by  the  uuprincipled. 

]Vhatelu. 

2.  Expedition;  haste;  dispatch.     [Ofis.] 

^lakin;^  hither  with  all  due  erjicrhevc*'.  Shak. 

3.  An  expedition  ;  enterprise  ;  adventure.     [0&5.] 

Forwarding  this  dear  cxpedifmcc.  Shak. 

Ex-pe'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  expediens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
expedite  to  be  expedient,  release,  extricate  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
pedient. See  Expedite.]  1.  Hastening  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  nence,  tending  to  further  or  promote  a  proposed 
object ;  tit  or  proper  under  the  circumstances ;  conducive 
to  self-interest;  desirable;  advisable;  advantageous;  — 
sometimes  contradistinguished  from  riylii. 

It  is  ejrpedient  for  you  that  I  so  away.     John  xvi.  7. 

Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  e.rjirdient,  since  that  can 
never  be  true  expediency  which  would  sacrifice  a  greater 
good  to  a  less.  If  haidij. 

2.  Quick  ;  expeditious,     [O65.] 

Ilis  marches  are  Q.vj>ed<ent  to  this  town.  Shak. 

Ex-pe'dl-ent,  «.     1.  That  which  serves  to  promote  or 
advance  ;  suitable  means  to  accomplish  an  end. 
Wliat  sure  cxiHidient  then  shall  Juno  find, 
To  cahn  her  tears  and  ease  her  boding  mind  ?    Philips. 

2.  Means  devised  in  an  exigency ;  shift. 

Syn.  — Shift;  contrivance;  resource;  substitute. 

Ex-pe'dl-en'tlal  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Governed  by  expedi- 
ency; seeking  advantage;  as,  an  expedierttitrl  policy. 
"  Cab  id^ting,  I'xpedimtial  understanding."  Hare.  — Es- 
pe'di-en'tlal-ly,  adv.    Fitzrd.  ITaU. 

Es-pe'di-ent-ly  (Sks-pe'dT-^'nt-l^-),  adv.  1.  In  an  ex- 
pedient manner ;  fitly  ;  suitably  ;  conveniently. 

2.  With  expedition  ;  quickly.     [Obs.'\  Shuk. 

Ex-ped'l-nient(-pSd'T-ment),  n.  An  expedient.  \_0b^.'\ 
Aliki.'  c.Tp€ili,ncnt  to  reniuve  discontent.         Barroir. 

Ex-ped'1-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [LL.  expeditatus^  p.  p.  of 
erpcditare  to  expeditate ;  ex  out  -\-  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
{Eng.  Forest  Laws)  To  deprive  of  the  claws  or  the  balls 
of  the  fore  feet ;  as,  to  expeditate  a  dog  that  he  may  not 
chase  deer. 

Ex-ped''l-ta'ti0ll  (-ta'shun),  n.  [LL.  expeditatio.'] 
(Ertff.  Forest  Laws)  The  act  of  cutthig  out  tlie  balls  or 
the  claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet ;  lawing.  Blackstone. 

Ex'pe-dite  (5ks'pe-dlt),  a.      [L.  expeditus,  p.   p.  of 

expedire  to  free  one  caught  by  the  foot,  to  extricate, 

set  free,  bring  forward,  make  ready ;  ex  out  -{-pes,  pedis, 

foot.    See  Foot.]     1.  Free  of  impediment;  unimpeded. 

To  m.^kc  the  way  plain  and  cji^iedite.  Hooker. 

2.  Expeditious  ;  quick  ;  speedy  ;  prompt. 

Nimble  and  expedite  ...  in  its  operations.     Tillotson. 

Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  vay  of  conveying  their 
thoughts.  Locke. 

Ex'pe-dite,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Expedfted  (-dl'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  7i.  Expediting  (-di'tiug).]  1.  To  relieve 
of  impediments;  to  facilitate;  to  accelerate  the  process 
or  progress  of ;  to  hasten  ;  to  quicken ;  as,  to  expedite 
the  growth  of  plants. 

To  e.T/iedit^  your  glorious  march.  Milton. 
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2.  To  dispatch ;  to  send  forth ;  to  issue  officially. 

Such  charters  lie  •  jpnidnlui  court-e.  I'.afnn. 

Ex'pe-dite'ly  (eks'pC-dit/iyj,  adv.  In  an  expedite 
manner ;  ixpi'-lilionbly. 

Ex'pe-dite'neBS.  n.     Quality  of  being  expedite, 
Ex'pe-dl'tion  (ck^'po-tllMhTin),  n.     [L.  vx}ieditio:  d. 
V.  ej-jirdition.]     1.  The  ([uality  of  being  expedite;  effl- 
cieiit    promptneMS ;  haste;  dispatch;  Mpeed;   quicknoss; 
as,  to  carry  the  mail  with  expedition. 
With  winged  t:ri,rilitiiin 
Swift  art  tliu  li^'htuins  jjlancc.  MiHim. 

2.  A  sending  forth  or  setting  forth  for  the  execution 
of  some  object  of  consequence  ;  progress. 

Putting  it  Btraight  in  e.i'jK'dition.  Shak. 

3.  An  important  enterprise,  implying  a  change  of 
plaee ;  especially,  a  warlike  enterprise;  a  march  or  a 
voyage  with  martial  intentions;  an  excursion  by  a  body 
of  persons  for  a  valuable  end;  as,  a  military,  naval,  ex- 
ploring, or  scientific  rrpedition  ;  also,  the  body  of  per- 
sons making  sueli  an  excursion. 

The  rxjic'fition  miBcrably  failed.  PrrMrott- 

Narrative  of  the  ciplorini 
tains. 

Ex'pe*dl'tlon-a-ry  (-fi-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
expeditinii  ;  as,  ;iii  frpt'dilioniiry  force. 

Ex'pe-dl'tioniSt,  n.  One  who  goes  upon  an  expedi- 
tion.     [7.*.]  KoTth  Brit.  Ilrv. 

Ex^pe-drtiOUB  (Sks'pe-dTsh'iSs),  a.  Possessed  of,  or 
characterized  by,  expedition,  or  efficiency  and  rapi<lity 
in  action;  performed  with,  or  acting  with,  expedition  ; 
quick ;  having  celerity ;  speedy ;  as,  an  erprdttious 
march  or  messenger.  —  ES''pe-di'tlOUS-Iy,  adv.  —  Ex'- 
pe-di'Uous-ness,  n. 

Syn.  —  Priinipt ;  ready;  speedy;  alert.    See  Prompt. 

Es-pedl-tive  (Pks-pSd'i-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expediti/.l 
PerforiiUMg  with  speed.      [Obs.]  Barnn. 

Ex-peP  (eks-pSK),  V.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Expelled 
(-\)i^.\d');  p.jyr.&vb.n.  Expelling.]  [L.expellrrp,  expul- 
sion ;  ex  out  -{-pellere  to  drive :  cf.  F.  rrprllrr.  See 
Pulse  a  beat.]  1.  To  drive  or  force  out  from  that  within 
which  anytlnng  is  contained,  inclosed,  or  situated;  to 
eject ;  as,  to  ex^^el  air  from  a  bellows. 
Did  not  ye  .  .  .  crpel  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  Judrj.  si.  7. 

2.  To  drive  away  from  one's  country ;  to  banish. 

Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expelled.     Spenser. 
Ife  Bhall  ej-pvl  them  from  before  you  .  .  .  and  ye  shnll  pos- 
sess their  land.  Jos^h.  xxiii.  5. 

3.  To  cut  off  from  further  connection  with  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  a  society,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  expel  a 
student  or  member. 

4.  To  keep  out,  off,  or  away ;  to  exclude.  "  To  expel 
the  winter's  flaw."  Shak. 

5.  To  discharge  ;  to  shoot.     [O65.] 

Then  he  anotlier  and  another  [shaft]  did  cxpil.    Spenser. 
Syn.  — To  banish;  exile;  eject;  drive  out.    See  Ban- 
ish. 

Ex-pel'Ia-ble  (-la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  expelled 
or  driven  out.     ^'- Expellahle  by  heat."  Kirwan. 

Ex-perier  (der),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  expels. 
Ex-pend'  (eks-p?nd')<  ''-  i-     [i'"P-  ^'2^-  P-  Expended; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  ExPEKDiNG.]     [L.  exj»iidere,€xpensum, 
to  weigh  out,  pay  out,  lay  out ;  ex   out  +  peitdere   to 
weigh.     See  Poise,  and  cf.  Spend.]    To  lay  out,  apply, 
or  employ  in  any  way ;  to  consume  by  use  ;  to  use  up  or 
distribute,  either  iu  payment  or  in  donations ;  to  spend ; 
as,  they  expend  money  "for  food  or  in  charity  ;  to  expend 
tune,  labor,  and  thought ;  to  expend  hay  iu  feeding  cat- 
tle, oil  in  a  lamp,  water  in  mechanical  operations. 
If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy  .  ,  . 
I  would  e-rjicnd  it  with  uU  willingness.  Shak. 

Ex-pend^  v.  i.     1.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 
2.  To  pay  out  or  disburse  money. 

They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.    Macanlay. 
Ex-pend'1-tor  (-T-ter),  n.     [LL.]    (O.  Eng.  Law)  A 
disburser ;  especially,  one  of  the  disbursers  of  taxes  for 
the  repair  of  sewers.  Mozley  tt*  W. 

Ex-pendl-ture  (-T-tiSr;   135),  n.     1.  The   act  of  ex- 
pending ;  a  laying  out,  as  of  money  ;  disbursement. 
OuTexjiciiditun-  purchased  commerce  and  conquest.   Burke. 
2.  That  which  is  expended  or  paid  out ;  expense. 
The  receipts  and  exijcnditiircs  of  this  extensive  country. 

J.  Jln.,nlton. 

Ex-pense' (5ks-pSns'),  w.  {L.  expensa  (se.  pecmiia), 
or  t'xpensum,  fr.  expensus,  p.  p.  of  erpendere.  See  Ex- 
pend.] 1.  A  spending  or  consuming ;  disbursement ; 
expenditure. 

Husband  nature's  riches  from  expense.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  consumed  ; 
cost ;  outlay  ;  charge  ;  —  sometimes  with  the  notion  of 
/os5  or  (/amff^ge  to  thoseon  wliom  the  expense  falls;  as, 
the  expenses  of  war  ;  an  expense  of  time. 

Courting  popularity  at  his  party's  expense.     Brougham. 

3.  Loss.     [OLi.]  Shak. 
And  moan  tlie  -  .'pi  ik-^  of  many  a  vanished  sight.    S/ietiser. 

Expense  magazine  i.l//7.i.  a  small  magazine  containing 
ammmiitiou  for  immediate  use.  //.  L.  Scott. 

Ex-pense'fUl  (-f"l),  *''-  Full  of  expense;  costly; 
chargeable.  [A'.]  Sir  Jf.  ItV^'Mn.  —  Ex-pense'ful-ly, 
adv.    [//.]  —  Ex-pense'ful-ness,  n.    [/:.] 

Ex-pense^lesS>  ".     Witlmut  cost  or  expense. 

Ex-pen'sive  (eks-pen'sTv),  a.  1.  Occasioning  ex- 
peuse  ;  calling  fur  liberal  outlay ;  costly ;  dear ;  liberal ; 
as,  expensive  dress ;  an  expensive  house  or  family. 

War  is  eximnsive,  and  peace  desirable.  Burke. 

2.  Free  in  expending ;  very  liberal ;  especially,  in  a  bad 
sense:  extravagant;  lavish,     [isl.] 

An  active,  e.i'i^cnsive,  indefatigable  goodness.        Sprat. 
The  idle  and  expensive  are  dangerous.    Sir  fl'.  Tumjile, 

Syn.—  Costly :  dear ;  high-priced  ;  lavish ;  extravagant. 
—  Ex-pen'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-pen'sive-ness,  n. 


EXPERIMENTATION 

Es-pe'rl-ence  (Gks-pe'rT-cns),  n.  [F.  experience,  L. 
exjn  rirtili'i,  fr.  cxpericnSj -entiSf  \}.  pr.  of  expcriri,  ex- 
jjrrtu.t,  t(j  try  ;  ex  out  -\-  the  root  of  peritus  experienced. 
Bee  Peuil,  and  cf.  KxpEax.]  1.  Trial,  aa  a  test  or  cx- 
pe  riment.     [  Obs.  ] 

Slie  caUKcil  liini  to  make  cxjieriencc 

I'pun  wild  beuHtii.  Sjienter. 

2.  The  effect  upon  tho  judgment  or  feelings  produced 
by  any  event,  whether  witnewied  or  participated  in  ;  i>er- 
Honal  and  direct  impressions  as  contrasted  with  descrip- 
tion or  fancies;  personal  acquaintance  ;  actual  enjoyment 
or  ttulfering.     "  Guided  by  others'  experinwes."      Shak. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  wliich  my  feet  arc  guided,  ond  that  if, 
the  lamp  of  fixjierumce.  p.  Jluwfi. 

To  inOBt  men  experience  i«  like  the  Rtern  li^jhtBof  a  eliip.  whiclt 
illuuiine  only  the  track  it  has  pasacd.  Cuhridye. 

When  the  couhuIb  .  .  .  came  in  .  ,  .  they  knew  Boon  by  rr- 
pi'riM-itr,-  Ik.w  hlenderly  guarded  against  danger  the  m«k-nty  of 
nikTb  19  where  force  \»  wanting.  liolltind. 

Those  that  undertook  the  religion  of  our  Savior  upon  hity 
preaching,  liad  no  cxpcrieru-e  ot  it.  S/uirj/, 

3-  An  act  of  knowledge,  one  or  more,  by  which  single 
facts  or  general  truths  are  ascertained ;  experimental 
or  inductive  knowledge  ;  hence,  implying  skill,  facility^ 
or  practical  wisdom  gained  by  personal  knowledge,  feel- 
ing or  action  ;  as,  a  king  without  experience  of  war. 

Whence  hath  tlie  mind  all  the  malerialH  of  rvaivon  ond  knowl- 
edge '(    To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  exjtcrience.     Locke. 

JCxperinirf  may  lie  acipiircd  in  twd  ways  i  either,  fir^t,  by 
noticing  facts  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  frequencjr 
of  their  occurrence  or  to  vary  the  circuniHtancus  under  whicnt 
they  occur ;  this  ii  r/lnfirvatiuii ;  or,  secondly,  by  nutting  in 
action  eauBCfl  orapentfi  over  which  we  liave  control,  and  pur- 
posely varying  their  conibinatiouBi  and  noticing  what  eficcte- 
tuke  place';  t\\\?,we:rjicraiunt.  Sir  J.  Hersehel. 

Ex-pe'rl-ence.  r.  t.  [imp.  Sep. p.  ExPERlE^•cED  (-enst)  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  ExPEniEN-ciNG  (-rn-sTng).]  1.  To  mak& 
practical  acrpiaintance  with  ;  to  try  personally  ;  to  prove- 
by  use  or  trial ;  to  have  trial  of ;  to  have  the  lot  or  for- 
tuue  of  ;  to  have  befall  one  ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  feel  ;. 
as,  to  experience  pain  or  pleasure  ;  to  experience  poverty  ; 
to  experience  a  change  of  views. 

The  partial  failure  and  disappointment  which  he  hnd  experi- 
enced in  India.  Thirlvuall.. 

2.  To  exercise  ;  to  train  by  practice. 

The  youthful  sailors  thu.s  with  early  care 

Tlieir  arms  cjjierieiir,',  and  Icr  6ea  prepare.  Ifarfe. 

To  experience  religion  (TheoL),  to  hecome  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of  re- 
ligious truth. 

Ex-pe'ri-enced  (-enst),  ]).  j}.  &  a.  Taught  by  prac^ 
tice  or  by  repeated  observations;  skillful  or  wise  by 
means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation ;  as,  an  ex}>erienced 
physician,  workman,  soldier  ;  an  exjierienced  eye. 

The  ablest  nnd  most  experienced  statesmen.    Bancroft, 

Es-pe'ri-en-cer  (-^n-.ser),  ??.    l.  One  who  experiences. 

2.  An  experimenter.     [Obs-I  Sir  IC.  Digby, 

Ex-pe'ri-ent  (-^nt),  a.     Experienced.     [Obs.^ 

The  prince  now  ripe  and  full  expericnf.    Beau,  i*  Ft. 

Ex-pe'rl-en'tial  (-Su'shal),  a.  Derived  from,  or  per- 
taiuiug  to,  experience.  Coleridge. 

It  is  called  empirical  or  experiattial, . . .  because  it  is  given  to- 
us  bv  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  rehult. 
of  inference  or  reasoning.  Sir  W.  HamiUon. 

—  Ex-pe  ri-en'tial-ly,  odv.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ex-pe'rl-en'tial-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  (PhUos.)  The  doc- 
trine that  experience,  either  that  of  ourselves  or  of  oth- 
ers, is  the  test  or  criterion  of  general  knowledge;  —  op- 
posed to  intuitionalism. 

Experi'  nfi-di^m  is.  in  short,  a  philosopliical  or  logical  theory, 
not  a  psyclu. logical  one.  G.  C.  liobertson. 

Ex-pe''ri-en'tlal-ist,  n.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine" 
of  experientialism.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Ex-per'l-ment  (eks-per'T-mcnt),  n.  [L.  experimen- 
turn,  fr.  experiri  to  try  :  cf.  OF.  esperiment.,  experivieiit. 
See  ExPEKiENCE.]  1.  Atrial  or  special  observation, made 
to  confirm  or  disprove  something  doubtful ;  esp.,  one  un- 
der conditions  determined  by  the  experimenter ;  an  act  or 
operation  imdertaken  iu  order  to  discover  some  unknown 
principle  or  effect,  or  to  test,  establish,  or  illustrate  some 
suggested  or  known  truth  ;  practical  test;  ]»roof. 

A  p^ical  experiment  can  not  be  made  in  a  laboratory,  nor 
determined  in  a  few  hours.  J-  Adams.. 

2.  Experience.     \_Obs.'\ 

Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 

IIuw  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find.    Milton. 

Ex-perl-ment  (-ment),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expeei- 
MESTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Experimenting.]  To  make  ex- 
periment ;  to  operate  by  test  or  trial ;  —  often  with  on^ 
vjimiy  or  in,  referring  to  the  subject  of  an  experiment ; 
with,  referring  to  the  instrument ;  and  by,  referring  to 
the  means  ;  as,  to  experiment  nyon  electricity ;  he  experi' 
mmted  in  plowing  with  ponies,  or  by  steam  power. 

Ex-per'i-ment,  v.  t.  To  try :  to  know,  perceive,  or 
prove,  by  trial  -r  experience.     \_Obs.']        Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ex-per  1-men'tal  (-mSn'tf/l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  experimental.\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiment ;  founded  on,  or  derived 
from,  experiment  or  trial ;  as,  experimental  science ; 
given  to,  or  skilled  in,  experiment ;  as,  an  experimental 
philosopher. 

2.  Known  hy,  or  derived  from,  experience;  as,  erperi- 
mental  religion. 

Ex-per  i-men'tal-ist.n.  One  who  makes  experiments; 
an  experimenter.  U'hately. 

Ex-per  i-men'tal-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  make  experiments 
(upon)  ;  to  exi>erinient.  </-  «S.  Mill, 

Ex-per i-men'tal-ly  (-tal-ly),  adv.  By  experiment; 
by  experience  or  trial.  J-  S.  Mill. 

Ex-per  i-men-ta'rl-an  (-m5u-ta'rT-(in),  a.  Relying  on. 
experiment  or  experience.  **  An  experimentarian  philos- 
opher." Boylr.  —  n.  One  who  relies  on  experiment  or 
experience.     [Ob.';.'] 

Ex-per 'i-men-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  exper- 
imenting ;  practice  by  experiment.  J.  S.  Mill. 
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Ex-per'i-men'ta-tlve  (eks-per'T-men'ta-tTv),    a.     Ex- 
perimeiittil  ;  of  the  nature  of  experiment.     [i?0 
Ex-per'i-men-ta'tor  (Sks-per'T-men-ta'ter),  71.    [LL.] 

All  .-\]..  rinifiiter,      [A'.] 

Es  per'l-men'ter  (eks-pSr'T-m6n'ter),  n.  One  who 
makt-.T-xii'  liuit-nts;  one  skilled  in  experiments.   Faraday. 

Es-per'i-men'tlst  (-tist),  n.     An  experimenter. 

Es  per-rec'tlon  tilts' per-r6k 'shun),  n.  [L.  erj>frgi^ci, 
p.  p.  tfptrrectus,  to  rouse  up  ;  er  out  -\- pergert  to  wake 
iipj     A  waking  up  or  arousing.     [O65.]  Holland. 

Es-pert'  (6ks-pert'),  «•  [F.  expert,  L.  expertus,  p.  p. 
•of  erjieriri  to  try.  See  Experience.]  Taught  by  use, 
practice,  or  experience  ;  experienced ;  having  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice  ;  knowing  and 
ready  from  much  practice ;  clever;  skillful ;  as,  an  ex- 
pert surgeon  ;  expert  in  chess  or  archery. 

A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman.  Shak. 

What  practice,  howsoe'er  «;?)cr( 

In  fitting  aptest  wortis  to  thmgs  ... 

JIath  power  to  give  Ihec  as  thou  wert  ?     Tennyson. 

Syn.  — Adroit;  dexterous;  clever;  ready;  prompt. 

Ex'pert  (eks'pert  or  gks-pert'),  «■  1-  An  expert  or 
experienced  person  ;  one  instructed  by  experience  ;  one 
Tvho  has  skill,  experience,  or  extensive  knowledge  in  hia 
calling  or  in  any  special  branch  of  learning. 

2.  {Laiv)  (a)  A  specialist  in  a  particular  profession  or 
department  of  science  requiring  for  its  mastery  peculiar 
culture  and  erudition. 

^^^  Such  specialists  maybe  T^itnesses  in  matters  as  to 
wmch  ordinary  observers  could  not  without  such  aid  form 
just  conclusions,  and  are  liable  for  negligence  in  case  they 
injure  another  from  want  of  proper  qualifications  or  proper 
care  in  the  exercise  of  their  specialty. 

(^>)  A  sworn  appraiser. 

Ex-pert'  (Sks-perf),  v.  t.     To  experience.     [O65.] 

Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  tjijcrt.         Siienser. 

Ex-pert1y,  adv.  In  a  skillful  or  dexterous  maimer  ; 
adroitly;  "ith  readiness  and  accuracy. 

Ex-pext'ness,  n.  Skill  derived  from  practice;  readi- 
ness; 3.s^  erpertness  in  seamanship,  or  in  reasoning. 

Syn.  —  Facility  ;  readiness  ;  dexterity ;  adroitness  ; 
skill.    See  Facility. 

Ex-pet'1-ble  (eks-pgtl-b'l),  a.  [L.  expetibilis,  fr.  ex- 
petere  to  wish  for;  ex  out  -j- petere  to  seek.]  Worthy 
of  being  wished  for;  desirable.     [Obs.}  Puller. 

Es'pi-a-ble  (eks'pl-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Expiate.]  Capa^ 
ble  of  being  expiated  or  atoned  for;  as,  an  expiable  of- 
fense ;  expiaUe  guilt.  Bp.  Hall. 

Es'pi-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expiated  (-a't6d) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expiating  (-a'tlug).]  [L.  expiatus,  p.  p. 
of  expiare  to  expiate  ;  ex  out  -{-  piare  to  seek  to  appease, 
to  purify  with  sacred  rites,  fr.  pins  pious.     See  Pious.] 

1.  To  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  sufferance  of  penalty 
or  some  equivalent ;  to  make  complete  satisfaction  for  ; 
to  atone  for ;  to  make  amends  for  ;  to  make  expiation 
for  ;  as,  to  expiate  a  crime,  guilt,  or  sin. 

To  crpialc  his  treason,  hath  naught  left.        Milton. 
The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  purify  with  sacred  rites.  .  [O65.] 

Neither  let  there  be  found  among  too  any  one  that  shall 
■expiate  his  son  or  daughter,  making  tnem  to  pass  through  the 
fire.  Drttt.  sviii.  10  (.iJouai/  version). 

Es'pl-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  expiatus,  p.  p.]  Terminated. 
[W.f.]  Sh^k. 

Ex  pi-a'tlon  (-a'shSn),  n.  [L.  expiatio:  cf.  F.  expia- 
tion.} 1.  The  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  atonement 
for  any  crime  or  fault ;  the  extinguishing  of  guilt  by 
suffering  or  penalty. 

Ilia  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of  self-abase- 
cnent  and  ej:}nation.  U'.  Irvin<j. 

2.  The  means  by  which  reparation  or  atonement  for 
crimes  or  sins  is  made ;  an  expiatory  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing ;  an  atonement. 

Those  shadowy  rrpiatiowi  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulla  and  goats.  Wltrm. 

3.  An  act  by  which  the  threats  of  prodigies  were  avert- 
ed among  the  ancient  heathen.     [06a'.]  Hayward. 

Ex'pi-a -tist  (Sks'pT-i-tTst),  71.     An  expiator.     [^.] 

Ex'pl-a  tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  expia- 
Ttion  or  atoneTnent. 

Ex'pl-a-tO'ri-OUS  (eks'pT-a-to'rT-ii.s),  a.  Of  an  expia- 
tory natun* ;  exjd^itory.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex'pl-a-tO-ry  (ek^'pl-i-tu-rl?). /7.  [L.  expi^itorius :  cf. 
F.  ej-piatoire.}  Having  power,  nr  intended,  to  make  ex- 
piatiiin;  atoning;  as.,  an  rrpinfory  tiHiri^ve. 

Ex'pl-late  (Sks'pT-lat),  7'.  t.  [L.  ej-jidafit.t,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
pilare  to  pillage;  ex  out,  from -}- pilare  to  plunder.] 
To  strip  off  ;  to  pillage.     [Oft.?.]  Up.  Hall. 

Ex  pl-la'tlon  (-la'shuu).  n.     [L.  expilntio.']     The  act 

-of  expilating  or  stripping  off ;  plunder;  pillage.      [Ohs.} 

This  ravon'iii'i  rxjiilnfion  ft  tlie  state.  Danitl. 

Ex'pl-la'tor  (eks'pT-la'ter),  71.  [L.]  One  who  pilLagea  ; 
a  plunderer  ;  a  pillager.     [0/y.r.]  Sir  T.  liroirnp. 

Ex-plr'a-ble  (eks-plr'fi--b'l),  a.  That  may  expire  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Ex-pli'ant  (-«nt),  n.    One  who  expires  or  is  expiring. 

Ex'pl-ra'tlon  (£k8'pT-ra'»hun),  71.  [L.  erpiratio,  ex- 
spiratio  :  ri.  F.  expiration.  See  ExPinE.]  1.  The  act  of 
expiring;  an:  (a)  (Physiol.)  The  actor  prDcchHnf  breath- 
ing out,  or  forcing  air  from  the  lungs  through  tlienosf  "r 
mouth;  an,  respiration  consists  of  inspinitinn  and  expi- 
rntinn  ;  —  opposed  to  in.^piratwn.  (fr)  Emission  of  vol- 
atile matter ;  exhalation. 

The  true  cause  of  cold  ia  an  expiration  from  the  K'obe  of  the 
'fRrth.  Jiacon. 

ic)  The  laiit  emission  of  breath  ;  death.  "  The  groan  of 
■expiration."  Jifimbler.  {d^  A  coming  to  a  close  ;  cessa- 
tion; extinction;  termination:  end. 

Before  the  erjiiration  of  thy  time.  Sfial-. 

2.  That  which  is  expired  ;  matter  breathed  forth ;  that 
which  is  produced  by  breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 
The  flipiratc  "  he,"  which  ii  .  .  .  b  Kcntiferpirnfi'm.  G.  Sharp 


Ex-plr'a-tO-ry  (Sks-pir'd-tS-ry).  a-  (Pbi/frJol.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  employed  in.  the  expiration  or  emission  of  air 
from  the  lungs  ;  as,  the  expiratory  muscles. 

Ex-plre'  (6ks-pir'),  V.  (.  \i77ip.  &  p.  p.  ExpiREn 
(-pird') ;  p.  pr.  A'  ib.  n.  Expieing.]  [L.  expirarf,  ex.y/i- 
rare,  expiratuni,  exspiratum  ;  er  out  +  -tpirare  to 
breathe:  ct.  F.  expirer.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To  .^reatlie 
out ;  to  emit  from  the  lungs ;  to  throw  out  from  the 
mouth  or  nostrils  in  the  process  of  respiration ;  —  op- 
posed to  inspire. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion  of  inspir- 
ing and  expiring  air.  J/army. 
This  chafed  the  boar  :  his  nostrils  flames  rxpire.    Jjn/den. 

2.  To  give  forth  insensibly  or  gently,  as  a  fluid  or 
vapor  ;  to  emit  in  minute  particles  ;  to  exhale  ;  as,  the 
earth  expires  a  damp  vapor  ;  plants  expire  odors. 

The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in 
winter.  Bacon. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  give  out.     [O65.]  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  close  ;  to  terminate.     [06^.] 

Expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  Shaic. 

Ex-plre',  V.  i.     1.  To  emit  the  breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath  ;  to  breathe  out  the  life  ;  to 
die  ;  as,  to  expire  calmly ;  to  expire  in  agony. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  per- 
ish ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  the  tiame  expired  ;  his  lease 
expires  to-day  ;  the  month  expired  ou  Saturday. 

4.  To  burst  forth ;  to  fly  out  with  a  blast.  [Obs."] 
"  The  ponderous  ball  expires."  Dryden. 

Ex-plr'lng  (?ks-pirTng),  a.  1.  Breathing  out  air  from 
the  lungs;  emitting  fluid  or  volatile  matter;  exhaling; 
breatliing  the  last  breath;  dying;  ending;  terminating. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  uttered  at,  the  time  of  dying  ;  as, 
expiring  words;  expiring  groans. 

Ez'pi-ry  (6ks'pi-rJ  or  6ks-pl'ry),  n.    Expiration. 

He  had  to  leave  at  the  expiry  of  the  term.  Lamb. 

The  Parliament  .  .  .  now  approaching  the  expiry  of  its  le^al 
term.  J-  Morky. 

Ex-plB'cate  (Sks-pTsHiat),  v.  t.  [L.  expiscatus,  p.  p. 
of  expiscari  to  fish  out ;  ex  out  ~\-  piseari  to  fish,  piscis 
fish.]  To  fish  out;  to  find  out  by  skill  or  laborious  in- 
vestigation; to  search  out.  '•'■  To  expiscate  principles." 
[i?.]  Mcbol. 

Dr.  Burton  has  with  much  ingenuity  endeavored  to  ej^pi^cate 
the  truth  which  nuiy  be  involved  in  them.         W-  L.  AXfxiuider. 

Ex'pis-ca'tion  (6ks'pTs-ka'shian),  n.  Tlie  act  of  ex- 
piscating  ;  a  fishing,     [i?.]  Chapiimn. 

Ex-pls'oa-to-ry  (?ks-pTs'ka-to-ry),  a.  Tending  to  fish 
out;  .searching  out.      [i?.]  Carlyle. 

Ex-plain'  (eks-plan'),  r.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Explained 
(-plaud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Explaining.]  [L.  explavare  to 
flatten,  spread  out,  explain  ;  ex  out  -|-  planare  to  make 
level  or  plain,  plamis  plain  :  cf.  OF.  esphmer,  explaner. 
See  Plain,  g.,  and  cf.  Esplanade.]  1.  To  flatten;  to 
spread  out ;  to  unfold  ;  to  expand.     {_Obs.'\ 

The  horae-chestnut  is  .  .  .  ready  to  explain  its  leaf.    Evelyn. 

2.  To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible ;  to  clear  of 
obscurity ;  to  expound  ;  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the 
meaning  of ;  as,  to  explai7i  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

Commentators  to  erplain  the  difficult  passages  to  you.     Gay. 

To  explain  away,  to  get  rid  of  by  explanation.  "  Those 
explain  the  meaning  quite  away."  Poi^e. 

Syn,  —  To  expound  ;  interpret ;  elucidate  ;  clear  up. 

Ex-plaln',  V.  i.     To  give  an  explanation. 

Ex-plain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  expla7iabilis.'\  Capa- 
ble of  l>einc  explained  or  made  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing; callable  I'f  being  interpreted.  Sir  T.  Brointe. 

Ex-plaln'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  explains  ;  an  expound- 
er or  expositor  ;  a  commentator  ;  an  interpreter. 

Ex'pla-nate  (5ks'pla-nat),  a.  [L.  ejphmatus,  p.  p.  of 
explanare.  See  Explain.]  {Bot.  &Z06I.)  Spreading  or 
extending  outwardly  in  a  liat  form. 

Ex'pla-na'tlon  (^ks'pla-na'shfin),  n.  [L.  explanatio  : 
cf.  OF.esphmation.]  1.  The  act  of  explaining,  expound- 
ing, or  interpreting  ;  the  act  of  clearing  from  obscurity 
and  making  intelligible  ;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage 
in  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  makes  clear  ;  as,  a  satisfac- 
tory explanafio7i. 

3.  The  meaning  attributed  to  anything  by  one  who 
explains  it ;  definition  ;  interpretation  ;  sense. 

Different  exphmations  [of  the  Trinity].    Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  A  mutual  exposition  of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding,  and  reconcile 
differences ;  reconciliation ;  agreement ;  as,  to  come  to 
an  explanation. 

Syn.  — Definition;  description;  explication;  exposi- 
tion ;  interpretation  ;  detail.    See  Definition. 

£x-plan'a-tive  (Pks-plSn'a-tTv),  «.  Explanatory. 

Ex-plan'a-tO-tl-nesS  (-tu-rT-nSs),  71.  The  quality  of 
being  t-xplauatiiry. 

Ex-plan'a-tO-fy  (-to-rj),  a.  [L.  explanatorius.']  Serv- 
ing to  explain;  containing  explanation;  si.ti,  explanatory 
iioteH.  Strift. 

Ex-plat'  f?ks-pl5t'),  )  t'. '■   [Pref.  ^^--f  p?a/or«/ai7.] 

Ex-plate'  (-plat'),       i      To  expLain  ;  to  unfold.   [O//.*.] 

I,ikr  SMl.in'HEL-lf  rr;./fi?csr  the  knotty  laws.       Jl.Juii.-i0U. 

Ex-ple'tlon  (eks-ple'shGn),  n.     [L.  erpletin  a  satisfy- 

ink'.      See    Kxi'LETiVB.]      Accomplishment ;  fulfillment. 

{0J,!!.'\  Killingbeck. 

Ex'ple-tlve   (5kB'pl?-tTv),  a.     [L.  expleiivus,  from  ex- 

plrtu.<:,  p.  J),  of  rrpfcre  in  till  up  ;  ex  out  -J   plere  to  fill, 

akin  U>  plena. 1  full :  cf.  F.  exph'tif.     See  Full.]     Filling 

up  ;  hence,  added  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of  tilling  up  ; 

euperfluous.     *'  Kxpbtivc  imagery."  Jlallam. 

Exj'htivi:  iihnifOB  to  plump  bin  Bpeech.       Barrow. 

Ez'ple-tlve,  n.    A  word,  letter,  or  syllable  not  necee. 

Bury  to  the  eeuBO,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy  ;  an  oath. 

While  rxi'lftivrs  their  fci'hlo  aid  do  join. 

Atiil  ten  low  wf)r(lfl  oft  creep  in  onL'  dull  line.     Pope. 

Ex'ple-tlve-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 


Ex'ple-tO-ry  fPks'ple-tS-r5'),  a.  Serving  to  fill  up ;  ex- 
ph-tivf  ;  eupLTtiuiius;  as,  an  expletory  word.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Ex'pli-ca-ble  leks'plT-kd-b'l),  a.  [L.  explicahilis:  cf. 
F.  explicable.^  Capable  of  being  explicated  ;  that  may 
be  explained  or  accounted  for ;  admitting  explanation. 

It  is  not  ixphciible  ujinn  any  grounds.  Burke. 

Ex'pll-ca-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  explicable. 

Ex'pli-cate  (-kit),  a.    [L.  explicaius,  p.  p.  of  expli- 

cart-.']     Evolved;  xuifolded.  Jer.  Tn7ilor. 

Ex^pll-cate  (-kat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ExPLicAtEO 
(-ka'ted);;?.  j^r.  &  vb.  n.  Explicating  (-ka  ting).]  1.  To 
unfold;  to  expand  ;  to  lay  open.  lObs.}  ''They  exjili' 
cate  the  leaves."  Blackmore. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of  ;  to  explain  ;  tO 
clear  of  difficulties  or  obscurity ;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satire  is  not  yet  suflicientlv  cxijU- 
cate'J.  brydm. 

Ex'pU-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  expUcatio :  cf.  F. 
explical  1071.1  1*  ^''6  act  of  opening,  uufohiing,  or  ex- 
plaining ;  explanation ;  exposition ;  interpretation. 

The  cxjdicafion  of  our  Savior's  parables.     Atterhttry. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Ex'pli-ca-tive  {Cks'p"lT-ka-tTv ;  277),  ct.  [Cf.  F.  expli- 
eati/.}  Serving  to  unfold  or  explain  ;  tending  to  lay  open 
to  tlie  luiderstanding  ;  explanatory.      Sir  M'.  Hamilton. 

Es'pli-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  71.  [L.]  One  who  unfolds  or 
explains;  anexpoimder;  an  explainer. 

Ex'pll-ca'to-ry  (-to-r5^ ;  277),  a.  Explicative.  Barrow. 

II  Ex'pli-clt  (gk-^'plt-sit).  [LL.,  an  abbreviation  of 
explicitus  (est  liljer)  the  book  (which  anciently  was  a  roll 
of  parchment)  is  unfolded  (and,  of  course,  '•  finished  "). 
See  Explicit,  *t.]  A  word  formerly  used  {a&fnis  is  now) 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  book  to  indicate  the  end. 

Ex-plic'it  (5ks-plTs'Tt),  a.  [L.  explicitas,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
plicare  to  unfold  :  cf.  F.  explieite.  See  Explicate,  Ex- 
ploit.] 1.  Not  implied  merely,  or  conveyed  by  implica- 
tion ;  distinctly  stated  ;  plain  in  language  ;  open  to  the 
understanding;  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  ex- 
press  ;  unequivocal ;  as,  an  explicit  declaration. 

The  language  of  the  charter  was  too  exj/licit  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Bancroft. 

2.  Having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation ;  unre- 
served ;  outspoken  ;  —  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  he  waa 
earnest  and  explicit  in  his  statement. 

Explicit  function.    (Sfatb.)  See  under  Function. 

Syn.  — Express:  clear:  plam  ;  open :  unreserved ;  un- 
ambiguous. —  ExrLit  it,  Express,  i^xplicit  denotes  a  set- 
ting forth  in  the  plainest  language,  so  that  the  meaning 
can  not  be  misunderstood  ;  as,  an  explicit  promise.  Ex- 
jyress  is  stronger  than  explicit :  it  adds  force  to  clearness. 
An  express  promise  or  engagement  is  not  only  unambig- 
uous, but  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  with  the  most  binding 
hold  on  the  conscience.  An  explicit  statement :  a  clear 
and  explicit  notion;  exjiUcit  directions;  no  words  can 
be  more  explicit.  An  express  command  ;  an  expn-ess  pro- 
hibition. ^*  An  expre.'^s  declaration  goes  forcibly  and 
directly  to  the  point.  An  explicit  declaration  leaves  noth- 
ing ambiguous."     C.  J.  Siiiitb. 

Es-plic'it-ly  (6ks-plTs'Tt-lJ),  adv.  In  an  explicit  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  plainly ;  without  disguise  or  reservation  of 
meaning  ;  not  by  inference  or  implication ;  as,  he  explic- 
itly avows  his  intention. 

£x-pUc'it-ness,  ?;.  The  quality  of  being  explicit; 
clearness  ;  directness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-plode'  (ekf-plod').  I'-  i-  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exploded  ; 
p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  71.  Exploding.]  [L.  explode)-e,  €X2)los7tw,  to 
drive  out,  drive  out  a  player  by  clapping ;  ex  out  -f- 
jilaudere,  plodere,  to  clap,  strike,  applaud :  cf.  OF.  ex- 
ploder. See  Plausible.]  1.  To  become  suddenly  ex- 
panded into  a  great  volume  of  gas  or  vapor ;  to  burst 
violently  into  flame  ;  as,  gimpowder  explodes. 

2.  To"  burst  with  force  and  a  loud  report;  to  detonate, 
as  a  shell  filled  with  powder  or  the  like  material,  or  as  a 
boiler  from  too  great  pre.ssure  of  steam. 

3.  To  bur.st  forth  with  sudden  violence  and  noise  ;  as, 
at  this,  his  wrath  exploded. 

Ex-plode',  V.  t.     1.  To  drive  from  the  stage  by  noisy 
expre.s.sious  of  disapprobation ;  to  hoot  off ;  to  drive  away 
or  reject  noisily  ;  as,  to  explode  a  play,     \_0bs.1 
Him  old  and  young 
ExjiJoded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands.    Milton. 

2.  To  bring  into  disrepute,  and  reject;  to  drive  from 
notice  and  acceptance  ;  as,  to  explode  a  scheme,  fashion, 
or  doctrine. 

Old  exploded  contrivances  of  mercantile  fraud.     Burke. 
To  explode  and  exterminate  dark  atheism.        I>ntley. 

3.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  noisily  ;  to  detonate  ; 
as,  to  explode  powder  by  touching  it  with  fire. 

4.  To  drive  out  witli  violence  and  noise,  as  by  powder. 

Hut  late  the  kindled  powder  did  i.iplo<ie 

The  nla^?y  bull  and  the  brass  tube  unload.     Blachnore. 

Ex-plod'ent  (-c»t),  71.  1.  An  instrument  or  agent 
causing  cxpl'j.Mon;  an  exploder  ;  also,  an  explosive. 

2.  See  ExPLOsn'E,  n..  2. 

Ex-plod'er  (-er),  71.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
plodes. 

2.  One  who  rejects  an  opinion  or  scheme  with  open 
contempt.  Souffi. 

Ex-ploit'  (eks-ploif),  n.  [OE.  esploit  success,  OF. 
e.'!ploit,espleif,  revenue,  product,  vigor,  force,  exploit,  F- 
exploit  exploit,  fr.  L.  explicitnm.,  prop.  p.  p.  neut.  of  ex- 
plicare  to  unfold,  di.splay,  exhibit ;  ex  -f  plicare  to  fold. 
See  Ply,  and  cf.  Explicit,  Explicate.]  1.  A  deed  or 
act ;  especially,  a  heroic  act ;  a  dood  of  renown  ;  an  ad- 
venturous or  noble  achievement ;  as,  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Hi[ic  for  r.77>?oi/.«  and  mighty  enterprises.  Shak. 

2.  Combat;  war.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

£x-ploit',  I',  t.     1.  To  achieve.     [Obs.l 

lie  made  linste  to  cj-jihit  some  wnrlikr  eervico.    Ilullami. 

2.  [F.  exploiter.'\  To  utilize;  to  make  available;  to 
get  thf^  value  or  usefulness  out  of  ;  as,  to  exploit  a  mine 
or  agricultural  lands;  to  exploit  public  opinion.  [Piccentl 
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3.  Hence:  To  draw  an  illeKitiuiato  profit  from;  to 
8i)eculate  on  ;  to  put  upon.     [Jiecrut] 

III  nn  BcnfiC  wlmtt-'vcr  ilofM  a  man  wli<»  nccuiiiiiliitos  ti  fortune 
by  Icnitiinate  iiidtiMtry  t.qjluit  hia  umpluyOa  ur  make  )iis  cn|iUril 
"out  ot  "  uiiyboily  else.  »■,  (;.  Sumiicr. 

Es'plol-ta'tlon  {ekH'ploi-ta'Bhun),  n.  [F.]  Tho  art 
of  exi.loithiy  nr  utilizing'.  J.  Jj.   Whitneif. 

Es-plorture  trka-plui'tur  ;  13r>),  «.  1.  Tluf  act  nf 
cxpluitiiiKOiiiccuiiipHsliing;  achievument.  \,<>l>s.]  I'ilull. 

2.  Exploitation.  JI(trj>cr's  Mm/. 

Ex-plor'a-ble  (eks-plur'A-bM),  a.  That  may  bo  ex- 
pliired;  aa,  ,a>i  rr/i/artihlr.  region. 

Ex-plo'rate  (t-ka-pin'rat),  v.  t.  [L.  explnrnre,  explorn- 
Uii».'\     To  i-xplort'.    [O/av.]  Sir  T.  Jirotme. 

Ex'plo-ra'tlon  (^ka'plo-ra'Bhuu),  n.  [L,  e/ploratio  : 
cf.  F.  erpluratioH.]  The  act  of  exploring,  punistratin^', 
or  ranRinR  over  for  purposes  of  diwcovery,  espoeially  of 
peograpliical  di.srnvery  ;  examination  ;  as,  the  explora- 
tion of  uiikiiuwn  iiiuittrii's  ;  {Mrd.)  pliysical  examination. 
*'An  r.rj^l.-nffio,,  nf  duil-rine."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ex-plor'a-tlve  (ek.s-|.lGr';^trv),  a.    Exploratory. 

Es'plO-ra'tor  (eks'plu-ra-'ttr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ex- 
plores ;  oni'  who  exaniim-s  dust'ly  ;  a  seartrher. 

Es-plor'a-tO-ry  (Sks-plor'a-tii-ry  or  6k«-pI5r'-;  277), 
a.  [L.  ex}iliiralorius.'\  Serviin;  or  intended  to  explore  ; 
Kearching;  exaniining;  explorative.  Sir  II.  Wotlmi. 

Es-plore'  (Sks-plor'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Explored 
(-plord');  p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  Exploring.]  [L.  rxplorare 
to  explore;  ez  out  •{•  2>lorarc  to  cry  out,  to  cry  aloud, 
prob.  orip.,  to  cauae  to  How;  i)crh.  akin  to  E.  Jhnv :  cf.  F. 
explorer.]  1.  To  seek  for  or  after;  to  stri\v  to  attain 
by  search ;  to  look  wisely  and  carefully  for.     {Obs.] 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  bheep  directs.     Pnpe. 

2.  To  search  through  or  into  ;  to  penetrate  or  range 
over  for  discovery  ;  to  examine  thorouglily ;  as,  to  ex- 
plore new  countries  or  .loas ;  to  erplore  the  depths  of  sci- 
ence.    "Hidden  frauds  [to]  explore.**  Dnjden. 

Es-plore'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  exploring  ;  ex- 
plnration.     [7if.]_  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Es-plor'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  explores ;  also,  au  ap- 
paratus with  which  one  explores,  as  a  diving  bell. 

EX'plor'ing,  n.  Emplincil  in,  or  designed  for,  ex- 
ploration.    "  Exjilor/71'j  parties."  Baneroft. 

Ex-plO'slon  (fks-plo'zhrui),  n.  [L.  explosio  a  driving 
oil  by  clapping:  cf.  F.  explosion  explosion,  See  Ex- 
plode.] 1.  The  act  of  exploding;  detonation;  a  chem- 
ical action  which  causes  the  sudden  formation  of  a  great 
volume  of  expanded  gas ;  as,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
of  fire  damp,  etc. 

2.  A  bursting  with  violence  and  loud  noise,  because  of 
internal  pressure ;  as,  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  a  bomb, 
a  steam  boiler,  etc. 

3.  A  violent  outburst  of  feeling,  manifested  by  excited 
language,  action,  etc. ;  as,  an  explosion  of  wrath. 

A  formidable  cTpIo.''io»  of  Jiigh-church  fanaticism.    Macaiiiay. 

Ex-plo'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  explosi/.']  Driving  or 
bursting  out  with  violence  and  noise  ;  causing  explosion  ; 
as,  tlie  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 

Ex-plo'sive,  n.  1.  An  exi)losive  agent ;  a  compound 
or  mixture  susceptible  of  a  rapid  chemical  reaction,  as 
gunpowder,  or  nitro-glycerin. 

2.  A  sound  produced  by  an  explosive  impulse  of  the 
breath ;  (Phonetics)  one  of  the  consonants  p,  b,  t,  d,  k, 
g,  which  are  sounded  with  a  sort  of  explosive  power  of 
voice.     [See  Gnide  to  Fronunci<ition,  §§  155-7,  1S4.] 

Ex-plo'slve-ly,  «'/!•.     In  an  explosive  manner. 

Ex-pO''U-a''Uoil  (6ks-po'lI-a'slmu),  n.  See  Exspolia- 
TION.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ex-pol'lsh  (Sks-p51'Tsh),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  expolire.  See 
Polish.]    To  polish  thoroughly.     iObs.]  Ilniwood. 

Ex-pone'  (5ks-pon'),  v.  t.  [OE.  exponen.  See  Ex- 
pound.] To  expound;  to  explain;  also,  to  expose;  to 
imperil.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch]  Drunimond. 

Ex-po'nent  (eks-po'nent),  n.  [L.  exponens,  -enfis,  p. 
pr.  of  exponere  to  put  out,  set  forth,  expose.  See  Ex- 
pound.] 1.  (Alf/.)  A  number,  letter,  or  any  quantity 
written  on  tlie  right  hand  of  and  above  anotlier  quantity, 
and  denoting  how  many  times  the  latter  is  repeated  as  a 
factor  to  produce  the  power  indicated  ;  thus  a-  denotes 
the  second  power,  and  a^  the  Jth  power,  of  n  (2  and  x 
being  the  ezp07ients).  A  fractional  exponent,  or  ,  in- 
dex, is  used  to  denote  the  root  of  a  quantity.  Thus,  a'  de- 
notes the  third  or  cube  root  of  (/. 

2.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  stands  as  an  index  or 
representative  ;  as,  the  leader  of  a  party  is  the  exponent 
of  its  principles. 

Exponent  of  a  ratio,  the  quotient  arising  when  the  ante- 
cedent 13  divided  by  the  consequent ;  thus,  (i  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  ratio  of  3u  to  5.    [R.\ 

Ex'pO-nen'tlal  (6ks'po-n6u'shal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  exjwnen- 
tifl.]  Pertaining  to  exponents;  involving  variable  expo- 
nents; as,  an  fr;)o»^«/iV!/ expression;  exponential  calcu- 
lus; an  erpone/i^m/ function. 

Exponential  cnrva,  a  curve  whose  nature  is  defined  by 
means  of  an  exponential  equation.  —  Exponential  equation, 
an  equation  whii-h  contains  au  expnnriitial  qiiaiitit\-,  ^  >r 
in  which  tlie  uiiknii\\ii  quantity  eiit.rs  iis  an  -'\p.iniiit'.  — 
Exponential  quantity  (.l/T////.),  a'quanlitv  whosi-  expunent 
is  unknomi  or  variable,  as  n^.  —  Exponential  aeriea,  a  series 
derived  from  the  development  of  exponential  equations 
or  quantities. 

Ex-port'  (Sks-porf),  V.  (.  {imp,  &  p.  p.  Exported  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExPORTixo.]  [L.  exportare,  exportnium  ; 
ex  out  -\~  porfare  to  carry  :  cf.  F.  exporter.  See  Poet 
demeanor.]     1.  To  carry  away  ;  to  remove.     lObs.] 

[They]  €X2>ort  honor  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in 
envy.  Hiicon. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad,  or  out  of  a  country,  espe- 
cially to  foreign  countries,  as  merchandise  or  commodi- 
ties in  the  way  of  commerce ;  —  the  opposite  of  import; 
r.y,  to  export  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  goods,  etc. 

Ex'port  (Sks'port),  n.  1.  The  act  of  exporting;  ex- 
portation ;  as,  to  proliibit  the  export  of  wheat  or  tobacco. 


2.  That  which  is  exported;  a  commodity  conveyed 
from  one  country  or  State  to  another  in  the  way  of  traf- 
fic ;  — used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  exports. 

'i'he-  ordiniirv  course  of  cxciiunt-'f  .  .  .  hutwccn  two  places 
niiii>t  Hkfwisf  hi-  an  nidicutiuii  ol  the  ordnmry  course  oi  their 
cu/j>ir(.i  ami  iiii|t'irts.  A.  ^mil/i. 

Ex-port'a-bll'i-ty  (Sks-pOrfA-bTlT-tj?),  n.  The  quaU- 
ty  or  Htati'  of  luing  suitable  for  exportation.  . 

'J'n  incr^-fiM'  till'  i.i/iorf'ihihti/oi  iiutivc  Kuods.    J.  P.  Vetera. 
£x-port'a-ble  {i^kM-pui  t'i-b'I),  a.     Suitable  for  expor- 
,  tatiuii ;  arj,  expiu  table  products. 

Ex'por-ta'tlon  (Cks^pni'-til'shiln),  n.  [1..  exportatio ; 
cf.  F.  rxparladon.j  1.  The  act  of  exporting  ;  th«r  act  of 
conveying  or  senduig  conimodities  abroad  or  to  another 
country,  in  the  coiMHe  uf  commerce. 

2.  Coniiiiiidity  exiioitt'd  ;  an  export. 

3.  Tlir  a.tof  <:.iriyiiiK'>ut.     [/.'.]  Boxirne. 
ES-port'er  (eks-pOit'ei),  n.      One  who  exports;    the 

pernon  who  sends  goods  or  commodities  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  commerce  ;  —  (pjipost-d  to  iuiportrr, 

Ex-p08'al  (6ks-po/.'«l),  «.     Exposure.  Swi/t. 

Ex-pose'  (i^ks-poz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exposed 
(pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exposing.]  [F.  erposer ;  pref. 
e'.r-  (L,  ex  out)  -\-  ^wser  to  place.  See  Pose,  v.  /.]  1.  To 
set  forth  ;  to  set  out  to  public  view  ;  to  exhibit ;  to 
.'ihow  ;  to  display ;  as,  to  expose  goods  for  sale  ;  to  ex- 
pose pictures  to  public  inspection. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  crpose  their  principlei*  to 
the  test,  and  arc  pleased  to  have  them  examined.  Locke. 

2.  To  lay  bare  ;  to  lay  open  to  attack,  danger,  or  any- 
thing objectionable  ;  to  render  accessible  to  anything 
which  may  alTect,  especially  detrimentally  ;  to  make  lia- 
ble ;  as,  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to 
cold,  insult,  danger,  or  ridicule ;  to  expose  an  army  to 
destruction  or  defeat. 

Expose  ihybcU  to  feel  what  wretches  feci.  Skak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  concealment ;  to  discover ;  to  lay  open 
to  public  inspection,  or  bring  to  public  notice,  as  a  thing 
that  shuns  publicity,  something  criminal,  shameful,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  neighbor. 

You  only  cxjwsc  the  follies  of  men,  without  arraisninc  their 
vices.  Dri/deii. 

4.  To  disclose  the  faults  or  reprehensible  practices 
of  ;  to  lay  open  to  general  condemnation  or  contempt  by 
making  public  the  character  or  arts  of  ;  as,  to  expose  a 
cheat,  liar,  or  hypocrite. 

llEx^po's6'  (5ks'pi'zu'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  ex- 
po-ser.  See  Expose,  v.  /.]  A  formal  recital  or  exposition 
of  facts ;  exposure,  or  revelation,  of  something  v.'hich 
some  one  wished  to  keep  concealed. 

Ex-pos'ed-ness  (eks-poz'ed-nes),  71.  The  state  of  be- 
ing exposed,  laid  oi)en,  or  unprotected  ;  as,  an  exposed- 
ness  to  sin  or  temptation. 

Es-pos'er  (-er),  71.     One  who  exposes  or  discloses. 

EX'PO-sl'tlon  (eks'po-zTsh'un),  n.  [L.  cxpositio,  fr. 
exjionere,  expositiim  :  cf.  F.  exposition.     See  Expound.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing  or  laying  open ;  a  setting  out 
or  displaying  to  public  view. 

2.  The  act  of  expounding  or  of  laying  open  the  cense 
or  meaning  of  an  author,  or  a  passage  ;  explanation  ;  in- 
terpretation; the  sense  put  upon  a  passage,  a  law,  or 
tlie  like,  by  au  interpreter;  hence,  a  work  containing  ex- 
planations or  interpretations;  a  commentary. 

You  know  tlie  law  ;  your  exposition 
Ilath  been  -nost  snmid.  ^hak. 

3.  Situation  or  position  with  reference  to  direction  of 
view  or  accessibility  to  influence  of  sun,  wind,  etc. ;  ex- 
posure ;  as,  an  easterly  exposition;  an  exposition  to  tho 
sun.     {Obs.]  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  public  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  industrial  and 
artistic  productions;  as,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  187S. 
[^4   (Jallicisni] 

Es-pOB'1-tlve  (eks-poz'I-tlv),  a.  Serving  to  explain  ; 
expository.  Bp.  Pearson. 

E2-p0S'l-t0r(-ter),  n.  [L.  See  Expound.]  One  who, 
or  that  whicli,  expounds  or  explains;  an  expounder;  a 
commentator.  Bp.  Ilorsley. 

Ex-pos'i-to-zy  (-to-rj),  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  contaiii- 
ing,  exposition  ;  serving  to  explain  ;  explanatory  ;  illus- 
trative ;  exegetical. 
A  ginssary  it  expositor!/  index  to  the  poetical  writers.  Johnson. 

II  Ex'  post'  fac'to,  or  II  Ex'  post'fac'to  (Sks'  post' 
fSk'tS).  [L.,  from  what  is  done  afterwards.]  {Law) 
From  or  by  an  after  act,  or  thing  done  afterward ;  in 
conseijueuce  of  a  subsequent  act ;  retrospective. 

Ex  post  facto  law,  a  law  which  operates  by  after  enact- 
ment. The  phrase  is  pojiiilarly  ajtplied  to  anv  law,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  is  euartcil  witli  :i  re-trospec'tive  effect, 
and  with  intention  to  iimiluic  tiiat  ettect ;  but  in  its  true 
application,  as  employed  in  American  law,  it  relates  only 
to  crimes,  and  signifies  a  law  which  retroacts,  by  wav  of 
criminal  punishment,  upon  that  wliich  was  not  a  crime 
before  its  passage,  or  which  raises  the  grade  of  an  offense, 
or  renders  an  act  punishable  iu  a  more  severe  manner 
than  it  was  when  committed.  Ex  post  facto  fates  are 
held  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
fn-i^  govennuent.  and  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
^>a,sMll^;  such  laws  by  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United 
t^tar-s.  Biirrill.    Kent. 

Ex-pos'tU-late  (as-p5s'ti5-lat ;  135),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Expostulated  (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expostu- 
lating.] [L.  expostulatiis,  p.  p.  of  expostulare  to  de- 
mand vehemently;  ex  oxit -}- post  nl  are  to  ask,  require. 
See  Postulate.]  To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on 
some  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  representing  the  wrong 
he  has  done  or  intends,  and  urging  him  to  make  redress 
or  to  desist ;  to  remonstrate  ;  —  followed  by  with. 

Men  er;).>sh(?af^ -with  errins  friends;  thev  brin::  accusations 
again&t  eiieimes  wlio  liave  done  them  a  wronV'.     J"ir>jtt  t  Thur.). 

Syn.  —  To  remonstrate  ;  reason.    See  Remonstrate. 

Ex-pOS'tU-late,  v.  t.     To  discuss  ;  to  examine.    [Obs.] 

To  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be.  what  duty  is.  Shnk. 

Ex-pOS'ta-la'tlon   (-la'shun),   n.      [L.   exposttdatio.] 

The  act  of  expostulating  or  reasoning  with  a  person  in 


opposition  to  Kome  impropriety  of  conduct;  remon- 
strance; earnest  and  kindly  protest;  diusuaaion. 

Wi-  muBt  uiie  ix/.i,.iiuUili'm  kindly.  ti/tak. 

Ex-pOS'tu-la'tor(6ktt.pC»'tC-la't5r;  135),  n.  Onp  who 
expohtulat.-j..  l,,„^f,^ 

Ex  pos'tu-la-to-ry  (-li-tft-rj),  a.  Containing  expohtu- 
lati'-n  or  n-iiionntrance  ;  as,  an  exjwstulatonj  diucourso 
or  l«-tt*-r. 

Ex-pos'ture  (-tiir;  135),  n.    [Cf.  Imposture.]    Ex- 

pohure.      [Oh..-]  f.f^,,j^ 

Ex-po'BUre   ((^ks-pt/zhur ;  135),  n.     [From  Expose.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing  or  laying  open,  eetting  forth, 
laying  bare  of  protection,  dejiriving  of  care  or  conceal- 
ment, or  Betting  out  to  reprobation  or  contempt. 

'V\ii-  expnHiuuL  of  Fuller  ...  put  un  end  to  the  practices  of 
tliut  vile  tnbe.  Mw-.tulai/. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  exposed  or  laid  open  or  bare ; 
openness  to  danger ;  accebsibility  to  anything  that  may 
alfect,  especially  detrimentally  ;  as,  exjiosureto  ob»er\-a- 
tion,  to  cold,  to  inconvenience. 

Wlicn  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 

Thai  BuHer  in  u/^onuru.  Shak. 

3.  Position  as  to  points  of  compass,  or  to  influences  of 
climate,  etc.     *'  Under  a  southern  exposure.**      Evelyn. 

The  best  rxposure  of  tho  two  for  woodcocks.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  {Photog.)  The  exposing  of  a  sensitized  plate  to  the 
action  of  light. 

Ex-pound'  (Cks-pound'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
pounded ;  p.  2>r.  &:  vb.  n.  Expounding.]  [OE.  exponen^ 
expounen,  expomiden,  fr,  L.  exponere  to  set  out,  expose, 
expound  ;  ex  ouX  -\-  poncrc  to  put :  cf.  OF.  expondre.,  es- 
pondre.  See  Position.]  1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  expose  to 
view;  to  examine.     {Obs.] 

lie  cTpormdcd  both  his  pockets.  Jludihraa. 

2.  To  lay  open  the  meaning  of  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear 
of  obscurity ;  to  interpret ;  as,  to  expound  a  text  ol 
Scrii)ture,  a  law,  a  word,  a  meaning,  or  a  riddle. 

f'  rjiound  thin  matter  more  fully  to  me.        JSnni/an. 
Ex-pound'er  C-er),  n.    One  who  expounds  or  explains ; 
an  interpreter. 

Ex-press'  (eks-prg.s'),  a.     [F.  exprh,  L.  ezpressus,  p. 
p.  oi  exprimere  to  express;  ej:  out  -|-7j;'<e7Here  to  xiresB. 
See  Press.]     1.  Exactly  representing;  exact. 
Their  Iiumaii  coiiiiteniiiice 
The  cx/ircfti  resemblance  of  tlie  gnds.  J/ilfon. 

2.  Directly  and  distinctly  stated ;  declared  in  terms; 
not  implied  or  left  to  inference;  made  unambiguous  by 
intention  and  care  ;  clear  ;  not  dubious ;  as,  express  con- 
eent ;  an  express  statement. 

I  have  ejprcs:i  commandment.  Slmk. 

3.  Intended  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  relating  to  an 
express;  sent  on  a  particular  errand;  dispatched  with 
special  speed  ;  as,  an  express  messenger  or  train.  Also 
used  adverbially. 

A  messcn;^cr  bent  express  from  the  other  worlrl.    Atteibui//. 

EipresB  color.    (Laiv)  See  the  Note  under  Color,  n.,  6. 

Syn.— Explicit ;  clear;  unambiguous.    See  Explicit. 

Ex-press',  n.     [Cf.    F.    erpres  a  messenger.]     1.  A 

clear  image  or  representation ;  an  expression ;  a  plain 

declaration.     [Obs.] 

The  only  remanent  express  of  Clirist's  sacrifice  on  earth. 

Jer.  Tai/lor. 

2.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  errand  ;  a  courier ; 
hence,  a  regular  and  fast  conveyance  ;  commonly,  a  com- 
pany or  system  for  the  prompt  and  safe  transportation  of 
merchandise  or  parcels ;  also,  a  railway  train  for  trans- 
porting passengers  or  goods  with  speed  and  punctuality. 

3.  An  express  office. 

She  charged  him  ...  to  ask  at  the  cr;,rcss  if  anything  came 
up  from  town.  E.  E.  J/ntc. 

4.  That  which  is  sent  by  an  express  messenger  or 
message.     {Obs.]  Eikon  Basilike. 

Express  oEce,  an  office  where  packages  for  an  express 
are  received  or  delivered. 

Ex-press',  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expressed  (-presf); 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expressing.]     [Cf.   OF.    e.spresser,  ex- 

pre.sser,  L.  expri/nere,  expressitm.    See  Express,  a.;  of. 

Sprain.]     1.  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  as,  to  express  the 

juice  of  grapes,  or  of  apples  ;  hence,  to  extort ;  to  elicit. 

All  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  exjircised.       Bacon. 

And  th'  idle  breath  all  utterly  ex/iressed.        Spentcr. 

nultcrs  and  racks  can  not  express  from  thee 

More  tlian  thj'  deeds.  li.  Jonfon. 

2.  To  make  or  offer  a  representation  of  ;  to  show  by  a 
copy  or  likeness  ;  to  represent ;  to  resemble. 

Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.    B.  Smith. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  exjiress.  Dnjdcn. 

3.  To  give  a  true  impression  of;  to  represent  and 
make  known  ;  to  manifest  plainly;  to  show  in  general ; 
to  exhibit,  as  an  opinion  or  feeling,  by  a  look,  gesture, 
and  esp.  by  language  ;  to  declare  ;  to  utter  ;  to  tell. 

My  word;  exprcs.',  my  purpose.  Shak. 

Thev  expressed  in  their  lives  those  excellent  doctrines  of 

morality.  Addi»on. 

4.  To  make  known  the  opinions  or  feelings  of;  to 
declare  what  is  in  the  mind  of;  to  show  (one's  self); 
to  cause  to  appear ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Mr.  Phillips  did  express  Jiimself  with  much  indignation 
agaiast  me,  one  evening.  Pope. 

6.  To  denote  ;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men.  which  are  expressed  by  their 
names.  Sum.  i.  17. 

6.  To  send  by  express  messenger ;  to  forward  by 
special  opportunity,  or  through  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
press ;  as,  to  express  a  package. 

Syn.— To  declare  ;  utter;  signify;  testify;  intimate. 

Ex-press'age  (eks-pres'aj ;  4S),  71.  The  charge  for 
carrying  a  parcel  by  express. 

Ex-press'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  expressed, 
squeezed  out,  shown,  represented,  or  uttered.  —  Ex- 
press'! bly.  "dr. 
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Ez-pres'sion  (Sks-prSsh'an),  n.  [L.  erpressio :  cf. 
F.  ej-pre^sio7t.}  1.  The  act  of  expressing;  the  act  of 
forciug  out  by  pressure  ;  as,  the  expression  of  juices  or 
oils ;  also,  of  extorting  or  eliciting  ;  as,  a  forcible  expres- 
sion of  truth. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring  or  signifying  ;  declaration ;  ut- 
terance ;  as,  an  expression  of  the  public  will. 

"With  this  tone  of  philosophy  were  miosled  exj'ressioiis  of 
syrapathy.  rre.>coCt. 

3.  Lively  or  vivid  representation  of  meaning,  senti- 
ment, or  feeling,  etc. ;  significant  and  impressive  indi- 
cation, whether  by  langiiage,  appearance,  or  gesture  ; 
that  manner  or  style  which  gives  life  and  suggestive 
force  to  ideas  and  sentiments  ;  as,  he  reads  witli  expres- 
sion ;  her  performance  on  the  piano  has  expression. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  Ihcir  attention  on  his 
■wonderful  power  of  expression,  have  directed  their  imitation  to 
this.  M.  Arnold. 

4-  That  which  is  expressed  by  a  coimtenauce,  a  pos- 
ture, a  work  of  art,  etc. ;  look,  as  indicative  of  thought 
or  feeling.     *'  The  expression  of  an  eye."  Tennyson. 

It  still  wore  the  majestv  of  c.i-nre<f:ion  so  conspicuous  in  his 
portraits  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Titian.  FrcscotC. 

5.  A  form  of  words  in  which  an  idea  or  sentiment  is 
conveyed  ;  a  mode  of  speech  ;  a  phrase  ;  as,  a  common 
expression;  an  odd  expression. 

6.  {Math.)  The  representation  of  any  quantity  by  its 
appropriate  cliaraeters  or  si^nis. 

Past  eipresBion,  Beyond  expreBBlon.  beyond  the  power  of 
description.    "'  Bt'jond  expression  bright."  Milton. 

Ex-pres'slon-al  (-^'I),  «.  Of,  or  relating  to,  expres- 
fiiou ;  phraseological ;  also,  vividly  representing  or  sug- 
gesting an  idea  or  sentiment.         Filzed.  Hall.     Ruskin. 

Es-pres'slon-less,  a.     Destitute  of  expression. 

Es-press'ive    (eks-prSs'tv),   a.      [Cf.    F.   expressif.'} 

1.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  or  represent ;  indicative  ; 
communicative; — followed  by  o//  as,  words  expressive 
of  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  e7^ires.<h■e  of  her  woes.        Tickell. 

2.  Full  of  expression  ;  vividly  representing  the  mean- 
ing or  feeling  meant  to  be  conveyed ;  significant ;  em- 
phatic ;  as,  expressive  looks  or  words. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 

adieu  ;  be  more  ea-jtressive  to  them.  Shak. 

Through  her  pj-pressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly  epoke. 

Liltelton. 

—  Express'ive-ly,  rt(/^'.  —  Es-press'ive-ness,  n. 

CS'pres&^y,  adv.  In  an  express  manner;  in  direct 
terms ;  with  distinct  purpose  ;  particularly  ;  as,  a  book 
written  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  exriircsshj  unto  Ezekiel.  Ezck.  i.  3. 
I  am  sent  eoopresshj  to  your  lordship.  Shak. 

Ez-press'maii  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Eipressmzn  (-men).  A 
person  enqilMyfd  in  the  express  business  ;  also,  the  driver 
of  a  yAj  \v;u'"ii.  W.  IJ.  Howells. 

Es-preSB'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex- 
press ;  di^hiiiteiiess.     [06^.]  Hammond. 

Ex-pres'sure  (Sks-prSsh'iir;  135),  ra.    The  act  of  ex- 
pressing ;  expression  ;  utterance  ;  representation.    [phs.'\ 
An  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  e-rpressure  to.  Sliak. 

Ex-piime'  (5ks-prim'),  v.  t.  [L.  exprimere,  or  F.  ex- 
priiu'  r.     S'M-  Express.]     To  express.     [065.] 

Es'pro-brale  (eks'pro-brat),  i*.  i.  [h.  exprohratus,  p.  p. 
of  €xpii-/,r<w' ;  f£  out-f- i^'f'''"""'  ashameful  or  disgrace- 
ful act.]  Tu  charge  upon  with  reproacli ;  to  upbraid, 
[i?.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

£x'prO-bra''tlon  (Pks'pro-bra'shuu),  n.  [L.  exprobrn- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  exprohration.']  Reproacliful  accusation ;  up- 
braidhig.     [fi^.] 

A  fearful  e^r/rrohration  of  our  unworthiness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-pro'bra-tive  (^ks-pro'bra-ttv),  1  a.    Expressing  re- 

Ex-pro'bra-tO-ry  (-pro'bra-to-rj),  J  proacli ;  upbraid- 
ing ;  ri-proachful.     [/i.]  Sir  A.  S/iirley. 

Ex-pro' prl-ato  (-prT-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out,  from  ~\-  pro- 
prius  one's  own  :  cf .  F.  exproprier.]  To  put  out  of  one's 
possession ;  to  surrender  the  ownersliip  of ;  also,  to  de- 
prive of  possession  or  proprietary  rights.  Boyle. 

/Cxjtropriate  these  [had  landlords]  as  the  monks  were  rxitrrj- 
priaied  by  Act  of  J'arliainent.  J/.  Aninld. 

Ex-pro^ pri-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  expropria- 
tion.] The  act  of  expropriating  ;  tJie  surrender  of  a  claim 
to  exclusive  property  ;  the  act  of  depriving  of  ownership 
or  proprietary  righta,  W.  Montayu. 

Thv  crprojiriation  of  bad  landlords.        M.  Ai-nuld. 

Ex-pngn'  (5k8-pun'),  V.  t.  [L.  expngnare  :  ex  out  + 
puynare  to  fight,  puyna  fight.  Cf.  Impugn.]  To  take 
by  assault ;  to  storm  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  vantiuish  ;  as,  to 
cxpt'yn  cities ;  to  expvgn  a  person  by  arguments. 

KX-pug'na-ble  (Cks-png'nA-b'l  or  5ks-pnn'^b'l),  a. 
[L.  '-rft'i'jniihi/i.'.]     Capable  of  being  expugned. 

Ex  pug-na'tlon  (fks'pug-naMirin),  n.  [L.  cxpurpia- 
tio^  '\'\\i-  ;u  t  '.f  taking  by  awHault ;  conqucHt.  [/'.]  Sandys. 

Ex  pugn'or  '''ks-iiun'er),  n.     One  who  expugns. 

Ex-pulse'  (I'kb-pulH'),  V.  t.  [F.  expnlser  or  L.  erpiil- 
aarf,  iuteiiH.  fr.  expellere.  See  Expel.]  To  drive  out; 
toexpeL     [Obs.'] 

If  charity  bo  thus  cxcluderl  and  exjmhffl.         SliUon. 

Ex-pula'er  (-er),  n.     An  expellcr.     \,Ohs.'\     Cofyravr. 

Ex-pul'slon  (6k8-pril'Hhun),  n.  [L.  exjmlsio,  fr.  pj- 
pell'rc:  cf.  F.  expulsion.  See  Expel.]  1.  The  act  of 
expelling;  a  ilriving  or  forcing  out;  summary  removal 
Irom  membership,  aasociation,  etc. 

The  pj-pnUiim  f>i  tht-  Tarfitiinn.  Shak, 

2.  TiiR  «tate  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 

Ez-pul'Blve  (-slv),  a.  [Cf.  K.  eTpnl.ti/.'\  Having  the 
powiT  of  driving  out  or  away  j  Berving  to  expel. 

The  rrjiulairc  power  of  a  new  nffrction.        Chalmers. 

Ex-punc'tlOIl  (5k«-pIink'Hhnn),  n.  [L.  crpunrtio  ex- 
ecution, performance,  from  crpunyrre.  See  Expunok.  ] 
The  act  ()i  expunging  or  erasing  ;  the  condition  of  being 
expiuiged.  Milton. 


Ex-pnnge'  (^ks-pHnj'),  v.  t.  [/mp.  &  p.  p.  Exfukoed 
(-punjd') ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Expunging  (-pQn'jTng).]  [L. 
expujtyere,  exfiunclum,  to  prick  out,  expunge,  settle  an 
account,  execute  ;  ex  out  -^-jiunyere  to  prick,  puncture. 
See  Pungent.]  1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen;  to  rub 
out ;  to  efface  designedly ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  strike  out 
wholly ;  as,  to  expunye  words,  lines,  or  sente.ces. 

2.  To  strike  out ;  to  wipe  out  or  destroy ;  to  annihi- 
late ;  as,  to  expunye  au  offense.  Sandys. 
Exjiinuje  the  whole,  or  lop  th'  excrescent  parts.       i'c;ic. 

Syn. —To  efface ;  erase;  obliterate;  strikeout;  de- 
stroy ;  anniliilate ;  cancel. 

Ex'pnr-gate  (5ks'pur-gat  or  Sks-pQr'gat ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &:  p.  p.  Expurgated  (-ga't€d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Expurgating  (-ga'tlng).]  [L.  expuryaius,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
piiryare  to  purge,  purify;  ex  out,  from  -j-  purgore  to 
cleanse,  purify,  purge.  See  Purge,  and  cf.  Spurge.]  To 
purify ;  to  clear  from  anything  noxious,  offensive,  or  er- 
roneous ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purge ;  as,  to  expurqate  a  book. 

Ez'par-ga'tioil  (Sks'pur-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  expurga- 
tio  justification,  excuse  :  cf.  F.  expurgation.]  The  act 
of  expurgating,  purging,  or  cleansing  ;  purification  from 
anytliing  noxious,  offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous.^il/iV/OTj. 

Ex'pur-ga'tor  (^ks'ptir-ga'ter  or  eks-pflr'ga-ter  ;  277), 
n.     One  who  expurgates  or  purifies. 

Ex-pur' ga-to'ri-al  (eks-pQr'gA-to'rT-rtl),  a.  Tending 
or  serving  to  expurgate  ;  expurgatory.  MUmav. 

Es-pur'ga-to'rl-ous  (-us),  a.  Expurgatory.  {Ol>s.'] 
" Expurqatorious  indexes."  Milton. 

Ex-pui'ga-tO-ry  (6ks-pQr'ga-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expur- 
yatoire.]  Serving  to  purify  from  anything  noxious  or 
erroneous;  cleansing;  purifj-ing.  "•' Exjniryatory  ani- 
madversions." Sir  T.  Browne. 

Expurgatory  Index.  See  Index  Expurgatorius,  under 
Index. 

Ex-purge'  (?ks-pQrj'))  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  esptirgier.  See 
Expurgate.]    To  purge  away.     [0&5.]  Milton. 

£x-qulre'  (eks-kwir'),  v.  t.  [L.  exguirere.  See  Ex- 
quisite.]    To  search  into  or  out.     lObs.']  Chapman, 

Ex'q,ul-slte  (Sks'kwT-zIt),  a.  {h.  exquisitus,  p.  p.  of 
exquirerc  to  search  out;  ex  out  -f-  quaerere  to  seek, 
search.  See  Quest.]  1.  Carefully  selected  or  sought 
out ;  hence,  of  distinguishing  and  surpassing  quality  ;  ex- 
ceedingly nice  ;  delightfully  excellent ;  giving  rare  satis- 
faction ;  as,  exquisite  workmanship. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  t'xquisite  form.  Shok. 

I  have  no  ex'^uisite  reason  for  't,  but  I  have  reason  cnod 
enough.  S/iak. 

2.  Exceeding ;  extreme  ;  keen  ;  —  used  in  a  bad  or  a 
good  sense  ;  as,  exquisite  pain  or  pleasure. 

3.  Of  delicate  perception  or  close  and  accurate  dis- 
crimination ;  not  easy  to  satisfy  ;  exact  ;  nice ;  fastidious  ; 
as,  exquisite  judgment,  taste,  or  discernment. 

His  books  of  Oriental  languages,  wherein  he  vb.&  exquisite. 

Sutler. 

Syn.  —  Nice;  delicate;  exact;  refined;  choice;  rare; 
matchless;  consummate;  perfect. 

Ex^qui-site,  71.  One  who  manifests  an  exquisite  at- 
tention to  external  appearance  ;  one  who  is  overnice  in 
dress  or  ornament ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy. 

Bx'ctui-slte-ly,  adv.  In  an  exquisite  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  lace  exquisitely  wrought. 

To  a  seuGitive  observer  there  was  something  cxQitisHelp  painful 
in  it.  Ilauthonie. 

Ex'qui-Slte-neBS,  n.     Quality  of  being  exquisite. 

Ex-quis'i-tive  (eks-kwTz'I-lTv),  a.  Eager  to  discover 
or  learn;  curious.  [Obs.]  Toiit/.  —  Ex-quis'l-tive-ly, 
adv.     lolis.]     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ex-san'guine  (,5k.s-^Sn'gwIn),  a.    Bloodless.     [7?.] 

EX''san-guln'e-OUB  (Sks'sSn-gwtn'e-iis),  a.  Destitute 
of  bloi-td  ;  auLeniic  ;  exsanguious. 

Ex'san-gulnl-ty  (-t-tj-)*  "■  {Med.)  Privation  or 
destitution  of  blood  ;  — opposed  to  plethora.    Dunglison. 

Ex-san'gui-nous  (Sks-san'gwl-nus),  «.  See  Exsan- 
guious. 

Ex-sau'gui-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  exsanguis ;  ex  out  4" 
sanyuis,  sanguinis,  blood.  Cf.  Exsanguineous.]  1.  Des- 
titute of  blood.  Sir  T.  Broune. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Destitute  of  true,  or  red,  blood,  as  insects. 

Ex-scind'  (6k.s-sTnd'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Exscinded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exscinding.]  [L.  exscindere  ;  ex  out,  from 
-f-  scindere  to  cut.]  To  cut  oil  ;  to  separate  or  expel 
from  union  ;  to  extirpate.  Barrow, 

The  second  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  wafa  also  exscinded  by 
that  Assembly.  Am.  Cyc. 

Ex-scribe'  (Sks-skrlb'),  v.t.  [L.  exscribere;  ex  out, 
from  -|-  scribcre  to  write.]  To  copy;  to  transcribe. 
lObsA  B.  Jonson. 

Ex'Bcrlpt  (?ks'skrTpt),  n.  [L.  erscriptus,  p.  p.  of  er- 
scrihrrr.]     A  copy  ;  a  transcript.     {Ohs.Jl  Bailey. 

Ex-scrlp'tur-al  (eks-skrTp'tljr-^fl ;  ISo),  a.  [Pref.  ex- 
-f-  scriptural.]  Not  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scrijilurt-  ;  unscriptural. 

Ex-scu'tel-late  (eks-sku't^l-lit),  a.  [Pref.  er-  -f 
scutellatr.]  {Zo'ol.)  Without,  or  apparently  without, 
a  flcutellura  ;  —  said  of  certain  in- 
sects. 

Ex-sect'  (5kfl-85kt').  V.  t.  [L.  ex- 
srctus,  p.  p.  of  exsecarc  to  cut  out ;  C£ 
out  -J-  secure  to  cut.]    To  cut  out. 

Latham, 

Ex-aec'tlon  (cks-s^k'shUn),  n.  [L. 

exsectiu.]     1.  A  cutting  out  or  away. 

]j.  Darwin. 

2.  (Sury.)  The  removal  by  o]>era- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  a  limb  ;  particu- 
larly, the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a 
bone  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint;  the 
act  or  process  of  rutting  out. 

Ex-sert'  {«-k»-Bcrt')i  I  «•   [L-  T.tcr- 

EX-SerVod,  )       tus^    p.    P'      Flower   with    T.x 

of   t/.srrrre   to  stretch  out  or  forth.       •"^'■'^■•l  Stiuucna. 


See  Exeet]     Standing  out;    projecting  beyond   eoma 
other  part ;  as,  exserl  atamens. 

A  sniull  portion  of  the  basal  edge  of  the  6hell  exserted. 

l>.  II.  JJuniet. 

Ex-sert'lle  (5ks-sert11),  a.     {Biol.)  Capable  of  being 

thrust  out  or  protruded.  J.  Fleming. 

Ex-sic'cant  (.^ks-slk'kant),  a.  [L.  exsiccans,  p.  pr.  of 
exsiccate.  See  Exsiccate.]  Having  the  quality  of  dry- 
ing up  ;  causing  a  drying  up.  —  n.  {Med.)  Au  eisiccant 
medicine. 

Ex'slc-cate  (Sks'sik-kat  or  eks-sTkOiat ;  277),  v.  (. 
[imp.  it  p.  p.  Exsiccated  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ex- 
siccating.] [L.  exsiccaius,  p.  p.  of  exsiccarc  to  dry  up  ; 
ex  out  +  siccare  to  make  dry,  siccus  dryj  To  exhaust 
or  evaporate  moisture  from  ;  to  dry  up.    Sir  T.  Broune.- 

Ex^slc-ca'tlon  (fks'sik-ka'sbiin),  7i.  [L.  exsiccatto  : 
cf.  F.  exsiccation.]  The  act  or  operation  of  drying  v 
evaporation  or  expulsion  of  moisture;  state  of  being 
dried  up;  drj-ness.  iS(>  T.  Broune. 

Ex-Blc''ca-tlve  (?ks-sTknii-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  mak& 
dry  ;  having  the  power  of  drying. 

Ex'sic-ca'tor  (Sks'stk-ka'ter),  n.  {Chem.)  An  ai>- 
paratus  for  drying  sub.stances  or  preserving  them  from 
moisture  ;  a  desiccator  ;  also,  less  frequently,  an  agent 
employed  to  absorb  moisture,  as  calcium  chloride,  or 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Ex-sil'l-en-cy  (fks-stl'T-fn-sy  or  -yen-ey  ;  106),  n. 
[L.  exsiliens  leaping  out,  p.  pr.  of  exsilire  ;  ex  out  -\-sa- 
lire  to  leap.]     A  leaping  out.     [B.]  Latham. 

Ex'SO-lU'tiou  (^s'so-lu'shiiu),  71.  [L.  exsohttio  a  re- 
lease.]    Relaxation,     [i?.]  Richardson  {Diet.). 

Ex-spo'11-a'tion  (Sks-spo'lT-a'shun),  7i.  [L.  exspoliatio, 
fr.  exspoliarc  to  spoil,  to  plunder  ;  ex  out,  from  +  spoli- 
are.  See  Spoliate.]    Spoliation.  ^Obs.  or  R.]  Bp.  Ilall. 

Ex'spu-l'tion  (.eks'spii-Tsh'iin),  7J.  \1j.  (xspmitio  ;  ez 
out  -(-  spuere  to  spit :  cf.  F,  exspuition.]  A  discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting,     [i?.]  E.  Darivin. 

Ex-spU'to-ry  (fks-spu'tS-rJ'),  a.  Spit  out,  or  as  i£ 
Epit  out.     ^^  Exsputory  lines."  Coirper. 

Ex-stip'u-late  (tks'-stip'ij-lat),  a,  [Pref.  ex-  -f-  stipu- 
late]    (L'of,)  Having  no  stipules.  JSIartyn. 

Ex'Stro-phy  (eks'stro-fj')i  "•  [Gr.  cKcTTpe'<^eii/  to  turn 
inside  out;  €k  =  e^  out  ~\-  cnpfttieiv  to  turn.]  {Med.) 
Tlie  eversion  or  turning  out  of  any  organ,  or  of  its  inner 
surface  ;  as,  exstrophy  of  the  eyelid  or  of  the  bladder. 

Ex-SUC^COUS  (eks-sukOius),  a.  [L.  exsticcus  ;  exoxit-^- 
snrriis  juice.]   Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry  ;  sapless.  Latham. 

Ex-SUC'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  exsvyere,  exsuctitm,  to- 
suck  out ;  ex  out  -f-  suyere  to  suck ;  cf.  F.  exsuccion.'], 
Tlte  act  of  sucking  out. 

Ex'SU-da'tion  (eks'sii-da'shun),  n.    Exudation. 

EX''SUf-flate'  (Sks'stif-tiat'),  V.  i.  [L.  exsvfflare  to- 
blow  at  or  upon  ;  ex  out  -j-  suplare.  See  Sufflate.]i 
{Ecclcs.)  To  exorcise  or  renounce  by  blowing. 

Ex'SUl-fla'tlon  (eks'suf-Iia'shan),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  exs^if-- 
fiatio.]     1.  A  blast  from  beneath.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  {Eccles.)  A  kind  of  exorcism  by  blowing  with  the 
breath.  Jer.  Taylor^ 

3.  {Physiol.)  A  strongly  forced  expiration  of  air  from, 
the  lungs. 

Ex-BurOl-cate  (eks-suf'flT-kot),n.  Empty;  frivolous. 
[-■1  Shahcspcart'Di  uord  on/y  once  used.'] 

Such  ( .isi'jjiicatr  and  blown  surmises,    ^hal.  (0th.  iii.  S.  182)- 

Ex-SUB'cl-tate  (fiks-sus'sT-tat),  t'.  t.  [L.  exsusciiainSf. 
p.  p.  of  exsusciiare  ;  ex  out  -\-  suscitare.  See  Suscitatk.3 
To  rouse  ;  to  excite.     lObs."]  Johnso7i, 

Ex-sus''cl-ta'tiOii  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  exsitscitatio.]  A 
stirring  up  ;  a  roufeing.     \_Obs.]  IlallywelL- 

Ex'ta-cy  (eks'ta-sy),  n.     See  Ecstasy.     {Obs.] 

Ex'tance  (fks'tnns),  71.  [L.  extantia,  exstantia^  a 
standing  out,  fr.  exsta7is,  p.  pr.  See  Extant.]  Outward 
exifctence.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  Broxrnc. 

Ex'tan-cy  (£lts'tan-E3?),7i.  [L.  extantia,  exstantia.]  Tho 
state  of  rising  above  others  ;  a  projection.  Evely7i.  Boyle. 

Ex'tant  (eks'tant),  «.  [L.  extans,  ■a7itis,  or  exstans, 
-a7itiSy  p.  pr.  of  extarcy  exstare,  to  stand  out  or  forth  ;  exr 
out -^  stare   to   stand:    cf.  F.  extant.      See    Stand.], 

1.  Standing  out  or  .ibove  any  surface ;  protruded. 
That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is< xtant  above  the  gums.    Ita*/.. 

A  body  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  extant.    JJcntlcj/^ 

2.  Still  existing  ;  not  destroyed  or  lost ;  outstanding. 

"Writings  that  were  :.rta)it  at  that  time.    Sir  M.  //ale 
The  (Xtant  portraits  of  this  great  man.         L  'i\tiihn-~ 

3.  Pul>lirly  known ;  conspicuous.    [^Obs.']    B.  Jonson.. 
Ex'ta-sy  ("?ks'ta-s5'),  "•  *fc  ''•  '■   See  Ecstasy,  71.  &  v.  t. 
Ex-tat'ic  (6ks-t5t'Tk).  a.     See  Ecstatic,  a. 
Ex-tem'pO-ral  teks-ti?ni'po-ral),  a.     [L.  e.rtemporaUsy 

from  ex  tempore.]     Exti-nnntriiufou.s  ;    uiiprcuieditated. 

lOhs.]    B.  Jo.<snn.  —  Es-tem'po-ral-ly.  adr.    [abs.] 
Ex-tem'pO-ra'ne-an  (-i.Vne-un),  a.   Extemporaneous. 

[Obs.]  Burton. 

Ex-tem'po-ra'ne-ous    (-us),    a.      [See    Extempore.} 

Composed,  iK-rfornieil,   or  uttered   on  tlie    spur  of   this 

moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;    unpremeditated  ; 

olT-hand ;  extempore;  extemporary;  as,  .in  extempora- 

wroHjaddrt'Ksor  product  idu.  —  Ex-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ly» 
m/f.  —  Ex-tem'po-ra'ne  ouB-ness.  v. 

Ex-tem'po-ra-rl-ly  (L-ks-tC-m'pu-ri-rT-IJ),  adv.  Ex- 
tern pu  ran  eon  sly. 

Ex-tem'po-fa-ry  (-rj),  a.  1.  Extemporaneous.  "Id 
extruipnrary  prayer."  Fuller. 

2.  Made  for  the  occasion;  tor  the  time  being.  [Ohs.^ 
"  Erfriiijiornry  habitations."  Maundi-elL 

Ex-tem'po-ro  (-rf),  adv.  [L.  ;  ex  out  +  iempuSy  tcTn- 
paris,  time.  See  Temporal.]  Witliout  previous  study 
or  meditation  ;  without  preparation  ;  on  the  spur  of  tho 
moment ;  suddenly  ;  extemporaiu'ously  ;  as,  to  write  or 
»pciik  extempore.  Sh<ik.^a.  Done  or  performed  ex- 
tempore. *"■  Ertrmp«'rv  dissertation."  Aildiso7i.  "/s*z- 
teuipare  poetry."  Ifn/<trn.  —71.  Speaking  or  writing 
done  cxteuq.ore.      [O/mV)     Bp.  Fell. 

Ex-tom'pO-rl-neSB  (eks-t^^m'po-rT-nPsl.  ».  The  quality 
of  being  dune  or  deviht-d  uxteinpore.    [Of'S.]       Johnson* 
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EXTEMPORIZATION 


ES'tem^po-rl'Za'tlon  (SkR-tem/po-rT-za'ahfin),  n.  Tlio 
act  of  exti-niporiziiig  ;  the  act  ol  doing  :ii)ytliiiig  extem- 
pore. 

Ex-tem'po-rize  (Sk.s-tSin'pu-rIz),  v.  i.    {imp.  &  p.  p. 

KXTKMI'OUIZED    (-li/.«i)  ;  p.    pT .    &    vb.    n.    KXTEMPORIZINO 

(-n'zTjif,').]  Ti'tijuMkextompore  ;  ewpecially,  todiBcoui-Ho 
uitliDut  .sp.'riiil  preparation  ;  to  make  aiiottluuul  a<idreBa. 

Es-tem''po-rlze,  v.  t.  To  do,  make,  or  utter  extem- 
pore or  oil-hand  ;  to  prepare  in  great  haste,  under  ur- 
gent necessity,  or  with  scanty  or  unsuitablo  materials; 
as,  to  extcmjiorize  a  dinner,  a  co&tume,  etc. 

Thcmistocica  .  .  .  was  of  all  men  the  bi.'«t  uhlu  to  fx^Tn/Jwi':." 
the  riglit  thin;,'  to  lie  done.  Juwi-it  (  Thucyl.). 

Pitt,  of  whum  it  was  said  that  he  conld  txtanjionzf  ii  Quuen's 
BpL'Ccli.  Lord  Cuiiqihi  II, 

Ex-tem^po-rl'zer  (-rl'zer),  n.     One  who  extemporizes. 

Ex-tend'  (C-ks-leud'),  V.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Extended  ; 
p.  pr.  *&  vfj.  n.  Extending.]  [L.  cxienden;  exlcntum, 
extensum ;  ex  out  -f"  i'^ndere  to   utretch.     Seo    Tend. J 

1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  prolong  in  space;  to  carry  for- 
ward or  continue  in  length ;  as,  to  i-riaul  a  line  in  sur- 
veying ;  to  extend  a  cord  across  the  dtreet. 

Few  cxtind  tlicir  thoughts  tuwarda  uiiivcrBttl  kiiowlcilge,  Locke. 

2.  To  enlarge,  as  a  surface  or  volume  ;  to  expand  ;  to 
spread ;  to  amplify  ;  as,  to  cxUnd  motal  platea  by  ham- 
mering or  rolling  Iheni. 

3.  To  enlarge;  to  widen  ;  to  carry  out  further;  as, 
to  extend  the  capacities,  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  or 
commerce ;  to  extend  power  or  influence ;  to  continue, 
as  time ;  to  lengtlien ;  to  prolong ;  as,  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  or  a  season  of  trial. 

4.  To  hold  out  or  reach  fortli,  as  the  arm  or  hand. 

Ui8  helpless  hand  cxlund.  Di-yden. 

B.  To  bestow;  to  offer;  to  impart;  to  apply;  as,  to 
extend  sympathy  to  the  suffering. 

6.  To  increase  in  quantity  by  weakening  or  adultera- 
ting additions  ;  as,  to  extend  liquors.       (/'.  P.  Burnliam. 

7.  {Eng.  Law)  To  value,  as  lauds  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  iu  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  tu  assigu  by  a  writ  of 
extent. 

Extended  letter  (Ti/jiOff.),  a  letter,  or  style  of  type,  hav- 
ing a  broader  face  than  is  usual  for  a  letter  or  type  of  the 
same  height. 

C^^' This  is  extended  type. 
Syii.—  To  increase  ;  enlarge  ;  expand  ;  widen  ;  diffuse. 
Seo  Increase. 

Ex-tend'i  '^''  «"•  To  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth  ; 
to  stretch  ;  to  reach. 

Ex-tend'ant  (-^nit),  a.     (Her.)  Displaced.        Ogilvie. 

Ex-tend'ed-ly  (-5d-lJ'),  odr.     in  an  extended  manner. 

EX'tend'er  {-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  extends 
or  stretches  anything. 

Ex-tendl-bl'e  (-T-b'I),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended ;  .susceptible  of  being  stretched,  extended,  en- 
larged, widened,  or  expanded. 

2.  (Lrnv)  Liable  to  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent. 
Es-tendless-ness,  n.    Unlimited  extension.     [Obs-I 

An  .  .  .  r.rtiwllr.'ixncss  of  excursions.     Sir  .V.  Hale. 

Ex-tense'  (^s-tSns'),  a.  [L.  e.rtcnsvs,  p.  p.  See  Ex- 
tend, i\  t.]  Outreaching  ;  expansive;  extended,  super- 
ficially or  otherwise. 

Men  and  gods  are  too  extem^r  ; 

Could  you  slacken  and  condense  ?         Emerson. 

Ex-ten'si-bll'1-ty  (6ks-t5n/sT-bTl'T-ty),  71.  Tlie  qual- 
ity of  being  extensible  ;  the  capacity  of  being  extended  ; 
as,  the  t:xtt:n.'iilnlil!/  of  a  fiber,  or  of  a  pl.ite  of  metal. 

Ex-ten'sl-ble  (6ks-t?u'bT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  extensible. 
See  Extend.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  wliether  in 
length  or  breadth ;  susceptible  of  enlargement ;  exten- 
sile ;  extendible  ;  —  the  opposite  of  eontradible  or  coin- 
pressible.    "  An  extensible  membrane."  Holder. 

Ex-ten'sl-ble-ness,  n.    Extensibility. 

Ex-ten'slle  (-sll),  a.  Suited  for,  or  capable  of,  ex- 
tension; extensible.  Oicen. 

£x-ten'sion  (-shiln),  w.  [L.  extensio:  cf.  F.  exien.^ion. 
See  Extend,  v.  ^]  1.  The  act  of  extending  or  the  state 
of  being  extended  ;  a  stretching  out ;  eidargement  in 
breadth  or  continuation  of  length  ;  increaee  ;  augmen- 
tation ;  expansion. 

2-  (Physics)  That  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  space. 

3.  (Logic  &  Metaph.)  Capacity  of  a  concept  or  gen- 
eral term  to  include  a  greater  or  smaller  uimiber  of  ob- 
jects ;  —  correlative  of  intension. 

The  law  is  that  the  intension  of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  extension.  Sir  IT.  Jlninilfou. 

The  rj:/riis)fm  of  [the  term]  plant  is  greater  than  that  nf  gera- 
nium, because  it  includes  mure  objects.  Ahp.  Thomson. 

4.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  stretching  a  broken  bone 
so  as  to  bring  the  fragments  into  the  same  straight  line. 

5.  (Physiol.)  The  straightening  of  a  limb,  in  distinc- 
tioQ  irovL\  jiexion. 

6.  (Com.)  A  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a  debt. 

Coonter  extenflloD.  (Sttrg.)  See  \mder  Counter.  —Ex- 
tension table,  a  table  bo  constructed  as  to  be  readily  ex- 
tended or  contracted  iu  length. 

Ex-ten'slon-al  (■"!),  n.    Having  great  extent. 

Ex-ten 'slon-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  or  advocates  ex- 
tension. 

Ex-ten'slve  (Sks-t5n'sTv),  a.  [L.  exten^tms:  cf.  F. 
extensi/.  See  Extend.]  1.  Having  wide  extent ;  of 
much  superficial  extent;  expanded;  large;  broad; 
wide  ;  comprehensive ;  as,  an  extensive  farm  ;  an  extensive 
lake  ;  an  e.rte7isive  sphere  of  operations ;  extensive  benev- 
olence ;  exten.nve  greatness. 

2.  Capable  of  being  extended.     [Ois.] 

Silver  beaters  choose  the  finest  Coin,  agthat  which  is  most  rr- 
tetinire  uniitT  the  hammer.  h'orjle. 

Ex-ten'alve-ly,  adv.  To  a  great  extent ;  widely ; 
largely  ;  as,  a  story  is  extensively  circidated. 
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Ez-ten'Bive-nesS  (Sks-ti-n'sTv-nSs),  n.  Tlie  state  of 
beiug  exteuMive  ;  widenesa ;  largeness  ;  extent ;  diilueive- 
ncHH. 

Ex''ten-som'e-ter  (eks'tSn-sSm'e-tSr),  n.  IJSxtension 
-\-  -/itctcr.j  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extension 
of  a  body,  especially  fur  meafluring  the  elongation  of 
bars  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  material,  when  subjected  to 
a  tensile  force. 

Es-ten'Bor  (iHca-tun'sSr),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stretchea, 
Sfi-  KxiKM'.]  (Ana(.)  A  nmscle  wliich  serves  to  ex- 
tend or  tttraigliten  any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a 
linger  ;  —  iipi)OH(Hl  to  JlexoT. 

Ex-ten'auro  (-shur),  n.     Extension,     [i?.]     Drayton. 

lltX'tent'  (eks-tent'),  a.  [L.  extenlus^  ,p.  p.  of  exten- 
der'-.    Sic  Extend.]     Extended.     [06.v.]  Spenser. 

Ex-tent^  n.  [L.  extentus,  fr.  extendere.  See  Ex- 
tend.] 1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  ex- 
tended ;  hence,  superficies;  compass  ;  bulk ;  size ; 
lengtli ;  as,  an  extent  of  country  or  of  line;  extent  of  in- 
formation or  of  charity. 

Life  in  ita  large  'xtint  is  scarce  a  span.  Cotton. 

2.  Degree  ;  measure  ;  proportion.  "  The  ez^cn^  to  which 
we  can  make  ourselves  what  we  wish  to  be."      Lubbock. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  peculiar  species  of  execution 
upon  debts  due  to  the  crown,  under  which  the  lands  and 
goods  of  the  debtor  may  be  seized  to  secure  payment. 
(b)  A  process  of  execution  by  which  the  lands  and  goods 
of  a  debtor  are  valued  and  delivered  to  the  creditor. 

Ex-ten'U-ate  (Cks-t5n'u-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
TENtTATED  (-a^tSd) ;  y).  ^jr.  &  vb.  v.  Extenuating 
(-a'ttug).]  [L.  extenuatiis,  p.  p.  of  exlenuare  to  make 
thin,  loosen,  weaken;  ex  out -^  tenuare  to  make  tliin, 
tenuis  thiu.  See  Tenuity.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  slender  ; 
to  draw  out  so  as  to  lessen  the  thickness. 

His  body  behind  the  head  btcomesi  broad,  from  whence  it  is 
again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  tiie  tail.  Greiv. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  palliate  ;  to  lessen  or  weaken  the  force 
of  ;  to  diminish  the  conception  of,  as  crime,  guilt,  faults, 
ills,  accusations,  etc.  ; — opposed  to  aggravate. 

But  fortune  tliere  cxtamatrs^  the  crime.         D}'yden. 
Let  UB  fj(e«Ha^e,  conceal,  adorn  the  unpleasing  reality. 

/.  Twjlor. 

3.  To  lower  or  degrade ;  to  detract  from.     \_Obs.'\ 

Who  can  cxtinuatc  thcc  ?  Milton. 

Syii.  —  To  palliate  ;  to  mitigate.    See  Palliate. 

Ex-ten^u-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  thinner  ;  to  make  ex- 
cuses; to  advance  palliating  considerations.  Burke. 

Ex-ten'u-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  extenuatus,  p.  p.]  TJiin ; 
slender.     [Obs.l  Huloet. 

Elz-ten^u-a'tfon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  extenuatio :  cf.  F. 
extenuation.^  The  act  of  extenuating  or  the  state  of 
being  extenuated  ;  the  act  of  making  thiu,  slender,  or 
lean,  or  of  palliating,  diminishing,  or  lessening ;  pallia- 
tion, as  of  a  crime ;  mitigation,  as  of  punishment. 

To  listen  ...  to  every  cxtrnuation  of  what  is  evil.    /.  Taylor. 

Ex-ten'U-a'tor  (-ter),  ??.     One  who  extenuates. 

Ex-ten'U-a-tO-ry  {-fi-to-rj),  a.  [Cf.  L.  extamatorius 
attenuating.]     Tending  to  extenuate  or  palliate.   Croker. 

Ex-te'rl-or  (fiks-te'rl-er),  a.  [L.  exterior^  compar.  of 
extcr  or  extents  on  the  outside,  outward,  foreign,  strange, 
a  compar.  fr.  ex :  cf.  F.  exterieur.  See  Ex-,  and  cf.  Ex- 
treme, Interior.]  1.  External ;  outward  ;  pertaining  to 
tliat  which  is  external; — opposed  to  interior;  as,  the 
exterior  part  of  a  sphere. 

Pith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resemble  that  it  was.  Shah. 

2.  External ;  on  the  outside ;  without  the  limits  of ; 
extrinsic  ;  as,  an  object  exterior  to  a  man,  opposed  to 
what  is  within,  or  in  hia  mind. 

Without  exterior  help  sustained.  JUitton. 

3.  Relating  to  foreign  nations ;  foreign ;  as,  the  exte- 
rior  relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

Exterior  ftngle  (Geom.).,  the  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  triangle  or  polygon  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
adjacent  side  ;  also,  an  angle  included  between  a  line 
crossing  two  parallel  lijies  and  either  of  the  latter  on  the 
outsitle.  —  Exterior  aide  *Fort.),  the  side  of  the  polygon 
upon  which  a  front  of  fortification  is  formed.  WUhelin. 
See  lUust.  of  Ravelin. 

Ex-te'rt-or,  n.  l.  The  outward  surface  or  part  of  a 
thing  ;  that  uhich  is  external ;  outside. 

2.  Outward  or  external  deportment,  form,  or  cere- 
mony ;  visible  act ;  as,  the  exteriors  of  religion. 

Ex-te'rl-or'I-ty  (-Sr'i-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exterioritc.^ 
Surface;  superficies;  externality. 

Ex-te'rl-or-ly  (gks-te'ri-er-lj),  adv.    Outwardly;  ex- 

terually  ;  on  the  exterior.  Sfiak. 

They  are  exteriorh/  lifelike.  J.  II.  .Vnrse. 

Ex-ter'ml-nate  (Sks-ter'mt-nat),  V.  i.  [irnp.  &  p.  p. 
Exterminated  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extermina- 
ting (-na'ting).]  [L.  exterininatus,  p.  p.  ot  exterrninare 
to  abolish,  destroy,  drive  out  or  away  ;  ez  out  -|-  termi- 
nus boundary,  limit.  See  Term.]  1.  To  drive  out  or 
away ;  to  expel. 

Tliey  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of  commun- 
ion. Harrow. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  cut  off  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  an- 
nihilate ;  to  root  out ;  as,  to  exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe, 
or  a  nation  ;  to  exterminate  error  or  vice. 

To  explode  and  ex-tenninate  rank  atheism.       Leuthry. 

3.  (Math.)  To  eliminate,  as  imknown  quantities,    [i?.] 
Ex-ter'mi-na'Uou  (5ks-ter'mT-na'shuu)i  "•     [Cf.  F. 

€xterminaiion.'\  1.  The  act  of  exterminating  ;  total  de- 
struction ;  eradication ;  extirpation  ;  excision  ;  as,  the 
extermination  of  inhabitants  or  tribes,  of  error  or  vice, 
or  of  weeds  from  a  field. 

2.  (Math.)  Elimination.     [R.'\  _ 

Ex-ter'ml-na'tor  (5ks-ter'mT-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One 
who,  or  tliat  which,  exterminates.  Buckle. 

Ex-ter'ml-na-tO-ry  (eks-ter'niT-na-tS-ry),  n.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  extermination;  tending  to  exterminate. 
^^Exterminatory  war."  Burke. 


EXTINGUISH 

Ex-ter'mine  (PkB-ter'mln),  v.  t.    [F.  exterminer.'l   To 

exli-riiunat.- ;  to  destroy.     {Obs.']  Shak 

EX'tern'  (eks-t6m'),  a.     [Cf.  F.  externe.     See  Exteb- 
NAL.  J     External;  outward;  not  inherent.    [Obx.']  Shak. 
Ex-tern',  n.     [Cf.  F.  extcryie.-]     1.  A  pupil  in  a  Bern- 
mary  who  lives  uitliout  itK  walln ;  a  day  nchohtr. 
2.  Outward  form  or  part ;  exterior.     {R.'\ 
Ex-ter'nal  (eks-ter'nal),  a.      [L.  txternu.'!,  fr.  exter. 
farfer».¥,  on  tiie  outside,  outward.  See  Extebiou  ]  1   Out- 
ward ;  exterior  ;  relating  to  the  outside,  oh  of  a  body  ;  be- 
nig  without;   acting  from  without;  —  opposed  to  inter* 
nal;  as,  the  external  form  or  surface  of  a  body. 

Of  alltv/rr/mMliiriyw.  .  .  . 
She  [Fancy]  fr>rniH  imu^inationh,  uery  shape'*.     Milton. 

2.  OutKide  of  or  separate  from  ourselvea;  (Metajth.) 
sejiarate  from  the  perceiving  mind. 

3.  Outwardly  perceptible  ;  visible  ;  physical  or  corpo- 
real, aa  distinguished  from  mental  or  moraL 

Her  virtucu  graced  with  cxtrniat  giltB.  .V/,«j[-, 

4-  Not  intrinsic  nor  CBsential ;  accidental ;  accompany- 
ing ;  superficial. 

The  external  circumBtance«  arc  greatly  different.     Trench. 

5.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  foreign  na- 
tions; ^Rj  external  trade  or  commerce;  the  external  re- 
latione of  a  Ftate  or  kingdom. 

6.  (Anat.)  Away  from  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body; 
lateral. 

External  angles.  (Geom.)  See  under  Anole. 

Ex- ter 'nal,  n.     Souicthing  external  or  without;  out. 

ward  part ;  that  wliicli  makes  a  show,  rather  than  that 

which  is  intrinsic  ;  visible  form  ;  —  usually  in  the  ]duraL 

Adam  wah  then  no  less  glorioun  in  his  fxt</muU.    .South. 

God  in  c.i:tenials  could  not  place  content.  J'ope. 

Ez-ter'nal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
maiiiiest  to  the  senses;  external  acts  or  appearances; 
regard  for  externals. 

This  extcrnalism  gave  CatholiciEm  a  great  advniitapt-  'n  all 
sides.  £.  £i/tjl,ftun. 

2.  (Metaph.)  That  philosophy  or  doctrine  which  rec- 
ognizes or  deals  only  with  externals,  or  objects  of  sense 
perception  ;  ]iositivisni ;  phenomenalism, 

Ex-ter'nal-is'tic  (-la'tlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  extcr- 
nalism. Sorth  Am.  Bev. 

Ex'ter-nal'l-ty  (Sk&'ter-nitl't-tjf),  n.  State  of  being 
external;  exteriority;  (Metaph.)  separation  from  the 
perceiving  mind. 

Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  Bupposes  externality  in  the 
thing  which  prti-sis  or  resists.  A.  Smith. 

Ex-ter'nal-lze  (Sks-ter'n/vl-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  exter- 
nal ;  to  manifest  by  outward  form. 

Thought  •jtenializes  itself  in  language.  Sayce. 

Ex-ter'nal-ly,  adi\  in  an  external  manner  ;  out- 
wardly;  on  the  outside  ;  in  appearance  ;  visibly. 

i;  Ex'terne'  (ilks'tam'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Extern.]  (Med.) 
An  officer  in  attendance  upon  a  hospital,  but  not  residing 
in  it;  esp.,  one  who  cares  for  the  out-patients. 

Ex'ter-ra'ne-OUS  (eksa5r-ra'ne-Qs),  a.  [L.  extfrra- 
neus  ;  ex  out  +  terra  land.]  Foreign  ;  belonging  to,  or 
coming  from,  abroad. 

Ex-ter'rl-to'rl-al  (fks-t5r'rT-to'rT-ffl),  a.    [Pref.  ex-  -f-  . 
territoj-ial.}     Beyond  the  territorial  limits  ;  foreign  to, 
or  exempt  from,  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  —  Ex-tcr  !!• 
to'il-al-ly  (-<7l-lJ-),  adv. 

Ex-ter'rl-to'ri-al'1-ty  (-Sl'T-tj),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  counti-y. 

2-  The  state  of  being  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
country  wheu  within  its  territorial  linuts. 

Ex-ter'slon  (eks-ter'shiiu),7i.  [L.  extergere,  exten^um^ 
to  wipe  out ;  ex  out  -f-  tergere  to  wipe  or  rub  off.]  The 
act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out.     [O65.] 

Ex-till'  (6ks-tTl'),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Extilled 
{-stild')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extilling.]  [L.  extillar'f,  ex- 
sdllarc  ;  ex  out  4-  stillare  to  drop,  stilla  drop.]  To  drop 
or  distill.     [Obs.']  John.s^'n. 

Ex'tU-la'tion  (eks'tll-la'shiin),  n.  Distillation.  \_Obs.] 
An  exudation  or  ext illation  of  petrifying  juices.     U- r/uon. 

Ex-tim'U-late  (?ks-tTm'u-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  extimulatus, 
exstiiiinliitus,  p.  p.  of  extimulare,  exstinivlare,  to  goad. 
See  Stimi'Late.]  To  stimulate.     [06.v.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-tim'U-1  action  (-la'shun),  n.     Stimulation.     [Ot.j.] 
Things  insipid,  and  without  any  extimtilation.      lia^on. 

Ex-tlnct'  (5ks-tTnkt'),  a.  [L.  extinctus,  exstinclus,  p, 
p.  of  extingnere,  exsiinguere.  See  Extinguish.]  1.  Ex- 
tinguished ;  put  out ;  quenched ;  as,  a  fire,  a  light,  or  a 
lamp,  is  extinct  ;  an  extinct  volcano. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct.    Milton. 

2.  Without  a  survivor ;  without  force ;  dead  ;  as,  a 
family  becomes  extinct ;  an  extinct  feud  or  law. 

Ex-tlnct'.  ?■.  ^.     To  cause  to  be  extinct.     [06^.]  Shah. 

Ex-tinc'tlon  (Sks-tink'sbun),  n.  [L.  extinction  exsiinc- 
tio :  cf.  F.  extinction.'\  1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or 
making  extinct ;  a  putting  an  end  to ;  the  act  of  putting 
out  or  destroying  light,  fire,  life,  activity,  influence,  etc. 

2.  State  of  being  extinguished  or  of  ceasing  to  be;  de- 
struction ;  suppression ;  as,  the  extinction  of  life,  of  a 
family,  of  a  quarrel,  of  a  claim. 

Ex'tlne  (Pks'tTn  or  -ten  ;  10-1),  n.  [L.  exter  on  the  cut- 
side.  Cf.  Intine.]  (Bof.)  The  outer  membrane  of  the 
grains  of  pollen  of  flowering  plants. 

Ex-tln'gulsh  (fks-tln'gwish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
TiNGrisHED  (-gwTsht) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extinguishing.] 
[L.  exting>!eye.  exstinguere :  ex  out  -f-  sfingvere  to 
quench.  See  Distinguish,  Finish.]  1.  To  quench;  to 
put  out,  as  a  light  or  fire  ;  to  stifle ;  to  cause  to  die  out ; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  extinguish  a  flame, 
or  life,  or  love,  or  hope,  a  pretense  or  a  right. 

A  light  which  the  fierce  winds  have  no  power  to-€Xtingvish. 

Prcscott. 
This  extinguishcK  my  right  to  the  reversion.    BlatJatone. 
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2.  To  obscure  ;  to  eclipse,  as  by  superior  splendor. 

Natural  graces  that  exiinffui^h  art.  Shak. 

Ex-tln'gulsh-a-We  (gks-tTn'gwIsh-a-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  tH-iiit;  qiu-iirin-a,  destroyed,  or  suppressed. 

Ex-tln'gulsh-er  (-ti"),  »•    Oue  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
tinguishes ;  esp.,  a  hollow  cone  or  other  device  for 
extinpiiishing  a  riame,  as  of  a  torch  or  caudle. 

Ex-tln'gulsll-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
extinguishing,  puttiug  out,  or  quenching,  or  the 
Btate  of  being  extinguished  ;  extinction  ;  suppres- 
sion ;  destruction  ;  nullification  ;  as,  the  extin- 
gui.ihmenl  of  tire  or  flame,  of  discord,  emnity, 
or  jealousy,  or  of  love  or  affection.  Exiin- 

2.  (iffic)  The  annihilation  or  extiuction  of  a  guisht-r. 
right  or  obligation.  Abbott. 

Ex-tlrp'  (gks-terp'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  exttrper.^  To  ex- 
tirpate.    [O&s.] 

It  is  impossible  (o  ertirp  it  quite,  friar.  Shak. 

Es-tir'pa-ble  (-ter'pa-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  extir- 
pated or  eradicated  ;  as,  an  extirpahle  plant.  Evelyn. 
Ex'tlr-pate  f5ks'ter-pat  or_  6ks-ter'pat ;  277),  v.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  KxTiRPATED  (-pa^Sd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ex- 
TiEPATiNG  (-pa'tingk]  [L.  eziirp'itus,  exstirpalus,  p.  p.  of 
extirpare,  ezstirpdre  :  ex  out  +  stirjjs  stock,  stem,  root.] 
To  pluck  up  by  the  stem  or  root ;  to  root  out ;  to 
eradicate,  literally  or  figuratively ;  to  destroy  wholly  ;  as, 
to  era'rpa/e  weeds  ;  to  extirpate  a  tumor;  to  extirpate  a. 
sect ;  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

Syn.  —  To  eradicate  :  root  out ;  destroy  ;  extermi- 
nate ;  annihilate ;  extinguish. 

ES''tir-pa'tlon  (eks'ter-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  extirpatio,  ex- 
stirpatio:  cf.  F.  extirpatioyu']  The  act  of  extirpating  or 
rooting  out,  or  the  state  of  being  extirpated  ;  eradica- 
tion ;  excision  ;  total  destruction  ;  as,  the  extirpation  of 
weeds  from  laud,  of  evil  from  the  heart,  of  a  race  of 
men,  of  heresy. 

E2E'tlr-pa-tive  {?ks'ter-pa-tTv),  a.  Capable  of  rooting 
out,  or  tending  to  root  out.  ^  ^Cheyne. 

Ex'tlr-pa'tor  (fks'ter-pa'ter  or   5ks-ter'pii-ter ;  277), 
n.    [L.  extirpator,  exsiirpntor:  cf.  F.  extirpateur.'\     Oue 
who  extirpates  or  roots  out ;  a  destroyer. 
Es-tlr'pa-to-ry  (5ks-ter'pa-t6-ry),  a.     Extirpative. 
Es-tlrp'er  (''ks-terp^r),  n.  Extirpator.   [^Obs.'\  Bacon. 
Es'tl-SprcloUS  (gks'tT-spTsh'iis),  a.     [L.  extispicium 
an  inspection  of  the  inwards  for  divination ;  exta  the  en- 
trails +  spccerc  to  look  at.]    Relatmg  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails  for  prognostication.     [Ofix.]     Sir  T.  Bi-oivne. 
Ez-tOg'e-nous   (eks-toj'e-niis),  a.      [L.  exter  outward 
-r- ■fjenoiis.'\     {Biol.)  Exogenous. 

Ex-tOl'  (Sks-ti51'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Extolled  (-tCld') ; 
^ .  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extollikg.]    [L.  extollere  ;  ex  out  +  tol- 
ere  to  lift,  take  up,  or  raise :  cf.  OF.  extoller.     See  Tol- 
erate, and  cf.  Elate.]    1.  To  place  on  high  ;  to  lift  up ; 
to  elevate.     [065.] 
Who  extolletl  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 
"Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties.  Beau.  i(  Ft. 
2.  To  elevate  by  praise ;  to  eulogize ;  to  praise  \  to  mag- 
nify ;  as,  to  extol  virtue  ;  to  extol  an  act  or  a  person. 
■Wherein  have  I  so  de5ervedof  you, 
That  you  e^-to!  me  thus  ?  Shdk. 

Syn.  —  To  praise  ;  applaud  ;  commend ;  minify ;  cel- 
ebrate ;  laud  ;  glorify.    See  Peaise. 

Es-tOller  (ler),  n.    One  who  extols;  one  who  praises. 

Ex-torment  {-m/'nt),  7i.     Praise.     [Obs."}  Shak. 

Ex-tOr'slve  (eks-tOr'aiv),  a.     [See  EXTORT.]     Serving 

or  tending  to  extort.   [.S.]    Johnson.  —  Ex-tor'slve-ly, 

Uilv.     [A'.] 

£z-tort'  (Sks-torf),  ''■  '.  {.ifitp.  &  p.  p.  Extorted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EXTOBTISG.]  [L.  extortu.s,  p.  p.  of  extor- 
(/uere  to  twist  or  wrench  out,  to  extort ;  ex  out -\- tor- 
quere  to  turn  about,  twist.  See  Toesiox.]  1,  To  wrest 
from  an  unwilling  person  by  physical  force,  menace, 
duress,  torture,  or  any  undue  or  illegal  exercise  of  power 
or  ingenuity  ;  to  wrench  away  (from) ;  to  tear  away  ;  to 
wring  (from) ;  to  exact ;  as,  to  extort  contributions  from 
the  vanquished  ;  to  extort  confessions  of  guilt ;  to  extort 
a  promise  ;  to  extort  payment  of  a  debt. 

2.  (Law)  To  get  by  the  offense  of  extortion.  See  Ex- 
tortion, 2. 

Ex-tort',  r.  !.  To  practice  extortion.    [Ohs.l    Spenser. 
Ex-tort',  p.  p.  &  a.    [L.  exlortus,  p.  p.j    Extorted. 
[Ob.^.]  Spenser. 

Ex-tort'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  practices  extortion. 
Ex-tOr'tlon  (eks-t8r'shun),  «.    [F.  extorsion.'}    1.  The 
aft  of  extorting  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  wresting  any- 
thing from  a  person  by  force,  by  threats,  or  by  any  undue 
exercii+e  of  power ;  undue  exaction  ;  overcharge. 

2.  (Lmv)  The  offense  committed  by  an  officer  wlio 
corruptly  claims  and  takes,  as  his  fee,  money,  or  other 
thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due,  or  more  tliau  is  due,  or 
before  it  is  due.  Abbott. 

3-  That  which  is  extorted  or  exacted  by  force. 
Syu.  -Oppression;  rapacity;  exaction;  overcharge. 
Ex-tor'tlon-a-ry  (-S-r^-).  «-     Extortionate. 
Ex-tor 'tlon -ate  (-it),  a.     Characterized  by  extortion  ; 
0ppr<'ssiv<' ;   liard. 

Ex-tor'tlon-er  (-(;r),  n.     One  who  practicpw  extortion. 
Ex-tOr'UOUS  (-shus),  a.     Extortionate,     f-"'"-]    " /t -r- 
iOTtiiiHS  cruelties."    Bp.  Hall. — Ex-tor'tlOUSly,  atlv. 
[W.T.]     Bacon. 

II  Ex'tra-  (5ks'trA-).  [L.,  fr.  exfrr.  See  Extf.rioe.] 
A  Latin  prepo«ition,  denoting  beyond,  ovt.tide  of ;  — 
often  used  in  compowition  as  a  prefix  signifying  outxiAc 
o/,  beyond,  besides^  or  iii  addition  to  what  is  denoted  by 
thf  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Ex'tra,  a.  Beyond  what  is  due,  usual,  expected, 
or  uf^cessary  ;  additional ;  supernumerary;  alno,  extraor- 
din;»rily  good;  superior;  as,  extra  work;  extra  pay. 
'•  I'.y  working  extvi  hours."  //.  Spenrer. 

Ex'tra  (Cks'trA),  n. ;  pi.  Extras  f-tr&z).  Something 
in  tvldition  t>>  what  is  due,  expected,  or  customary  ;  some- 
tliing  in  addition  to  the  regular  charge  or  compensation, 
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or  for  which  an  additional  charge  is  made ;  as,  at  Euro- 
pean hotels  hghts  are  extras.     [('oHorj.'] 

Ex  tra-ar-tic'U-lar  (5kb'trA-ar-tik'u-ler),  a.  {Anat.) 
Situated  outsidt-  of  a  joint. 

Ex'tra-ax'U-lar  (-Sks'Tl-ler), )  a.  (iJo/.)  Growing  out- 

Ex  tra-ax'il-la-ry  t.-15-rJ),  )  side  of  the  axils  ;  as, 
an  extra-axillary  bud. 

Ex'tra-bran'ohi-al  (-brSn'kT-Hl),  a.  (Anat.)  Outside 
of  the  branchial  arches ;  —  said  of  the  cartilages  thus 
placed  in  some  fishes. 

EX'^tra-cap'SU-lar  (-kSp'sfi-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
outside  of  a  capsule,  esp.  outside  the  capsular  ligament 
of  a  joint. 

Ex-tract'  (Sks-tr5kt'),  v.  t.  {imp  &  p.  p.  Extracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extracting.]  [L.  extractus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
trahere  to  extract ;  ex  out  +  trahere  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  and  cf.  Estreat.]  1.  To  draw  out  or  forth  ;  to 
pull  out ;  to  remove  forcibly  from  a  fixed  position,  as  by 
traction  or  suction,  etc. ;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth  from  its 
socket,  a  stump  from  the  earth,  a  splinter  from  the  finger. 
The  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.         Milton. 

2.  To  withdraw  by  expression,  distillation,  or  other 
mechanical  or  chemical  process ;  as,  to  extract  an  es- 
sence.    Cf.  Absteact,  v.  t.,  C. 

Sunbeams  may  be  extracted  from  cucumbers,  but  the  process 
is  tedious.  Sivij't. 

3.  To  take  by  selection ;  to  choose  out ;  to  cite  or 
quote,  as  a  passage  from  a  book. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pumplilet  a  few  notorious  false- 
hoods. &ixiit. 

To  extract  the  root  (J/ai/i.),  to  ascertain  tho  root  of  a 
number  or  quantity. 

Ex'tract'  (eks'trakf),  n.  1.  That  which  is  extracted 
or  drawn  out. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  book  or  document,  separately  tran- 
scribed ;  a  citation  ;  a  quotation. 

3.  A  decoction,  solution,  or  infusion  made  by  drawing 
out  from  any  substance  that  which  gives  it  its  essential 
and  characteristic  virtue  ;  essence  ;  as,  extract  of  beef  ; 
extract  of  dandelion ;  also,  any  substance  so  extracted, 
and  characteristic  of  that  from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  as, 
quinine  is  the  most  important  extract  of  Peruvian  bark. 

4.  (Med.)  A  solid  preparation  obtained  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  a  drug,  etc.,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  a  plant ;  — 
distinguished  from  au  abstract.     See  Absteact,  n.,  4. 

5-  {Old  Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  extracts ;  — 
called  also  the  extractive  2}n'>iciple.     [Obs.'] 

6.  Extraction ;  descent.     [Obs.']  Sovth. 

7.  (Scots  Law)  A  drauglit  or  copy  of  a  writing;  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  proceeduigs  in  an  action  and  the  judg- 
meut  therein,  with  au  order  for  execution.  Tomlins. 

Fluid  extract  (Med.),  a  concentrated  liquid  preparation, 
containing  a  definite  proportion  of  the  active  principles 
of  a  medicinal  substance.  At  present  a  fluid  gram  of  ex- 
tract should  represent  a  gram  of  the  crude  drug. 

Ex-tract 'a-ble  (5ks-trakt'a-b'l),  )  a.  Capable  of  being 

Ex-tract'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  \     extracted. 

Ex-tract 'i-form  (-T-f9rm),  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the 
form,  appearance,  or  nature,  of  an  extract. 

Ex-trao'tlon  (gks-trSk'slmn),  7i.     [Cf.  F.  extraction.'] 

1.  The  act  of  extracting,  or  drawing  out ;  as,  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from  the  body, 
of  a  stump  from  the  earth,  of  a  passage  from  a  book,  of 
an  essence  or  tincture. 

2.  Derivation  from  a  stock  or  family  ;  lineage ;  de- 
scent ;  birth ;  the  stock  from  which  oue  has  descended. 
"  A  family  of  ancient  extraction.''''  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  is  extracted  ;  extract ;  essence. 

They  [hooks']  do  preser%'e  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and 
crfraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  tliem.  Jlilton. 

The  extraction  of  roots.     (Math.)    (a)  The  operation  of 

finding  the  root  of  a  given  number  or  quantity.    (6)  The 

method  or  rule  by  which  the  operation  is  performed ; 

evolution. 

Ex-tract'lve    (5ks-tr5kt'!v),    a.     [Cf.    F.    extractif.] 

1.  Capable  of  beiug  extracted.  "  Tlurty  grains  of  ex- 
tractive matter."  Kirican, 

2.  Tending  or  ser\"ing  to  extract  or  draw  out. 
Certain  branches  of  industry  arc  conveniently  designated  e.r- 

troclhe:  e.  a.,  ai^riculturc,  pastoral  and  miuiug  pursuits,  cut- 
ting of  lumber,  etc.  Cairnes. 

Ex-tract'lve,  n.     1.  Anything  extracted  ;  an  extract. 

Ertractivf^,  of  which  the  most  constant  arc  urea,  kreatin,  and 
grape  sugar.  //.  X  Marten. 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  chemical  principle  once  supposed  to 
exist  in  all  extracts.  [Oi.«.]  (b)  Any  one  of  a  large 
class  of  substances  obtained  by  extraction,  and  consist- 
ing largely  of  nitrogenous  hydrocarbons,  such  as  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  and  creatiu  exiractircs  from  muscle  tissue. 

Ex-tract'"''  (-?^r),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
tracts; as:  (a)  (Surg.)  A  forceps  or  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting substances,  (b)  (Breerh-loadinff  Firearms)  A 
device  for  withdrawing  a  cartridge  or  spent  cartridge 
shell  from  the  chamber  of  the  barrel. 

Ex'tra-dlc'tlon-a-ry  (eks'trA-dTk'shitn-a-rj?),  n.  [Pref. 
extra-  -}-  L.  dictio  a  saying.  See  Diction.]  Consisting 
not  in  words,  but  in  realiticH.     [Obs.] 

<H  tln-«o  i\rtra-lirt-n,in,ii  and  real  fallacies,  Aristotle  and  loci- 
ciniis  iiiiiko  m  iiumlicr  mx.  >Vr  T.  Browne. 

Ex'tra-dl'ta-blo  (eks'trft-dl'ti-b'l),  a.  1.  Subject,  or 
liable,  to  I'xtraditiou,  aw  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  Making  liable  to  extradition ;  as,  extraditable  of- 
feiiKp.s. 

Ex'tra-lUte  (Sks'tri-dit),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  ;>.  Extra- 
niTED  (-di'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extraditing  (-di'tlm:)  ] 
To  deliver  up  by  one  govennuent  to  another,  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  jnstir*'.     See  EXTRADITION. 

Ex'tra-drtlon(ekH'tr;'i-dT8li'nn),  n.  [L.  ex  out -4-  tra- 
ditio  a  delivering  up:  rf.  F.  extradition.  Seo  Tradi- 
tion.] Tht-  surrender  or  delivery  of  an  alleged  criminal 
by  one  Btate  or  sovi'relgnty  to  another  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  charge. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 

Ex-tra'dOS  (Pks-tra'dSs),  n.    [F. ;  pref.  extra-  outside 
-\- dos   (L.  dorsum)   the   back.]      (Arch.) 
The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch  ;  esp.,  the 
upper  curved  face  of  the  whole  body  of 
vousBoirs.     See  Intrados. 

Ex'tra-dO'tal  (Sks'tra-do'tal),  a.  [Pref. 
extra-  -{•  dotal.]  Forming  no  part  of  the 
dowry  ;  as,  extradotal  property. 

Ex'tra-fo'll-a'ceous  (-lo'lT-a'shus),  a. 
[Pref.  extra  +  JoUaceoiis.]  (Bot.)  Away 
from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a  differ- 
ent place  from  them ;  as,  extro/oliaceotis 
prickles.  London. 

Ex^tra-fo-ra'ne-ous    (-ffi-ra'ne-ils),    a. 
[Pref.   extra-  -\-  L.  joras  out  of  doors.] 
Pertaining  to  that  which  is  out  of  doors.     *^  Extrafora- 
■neous  occu]ations."  Cowver. 

Ex'tra-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'ne-Gs),  a.  [Pref.  extra-  -f  L. 
genus  race.]     Belouping  to  another  race  or  kind. 

Ex'tra-Ju-dl'clal  (-ju-dlsh'al),  a.  Out  of  or  beyond 
the  proper  authority  of  a  court  or  judge  ;  beyond  juris- 
diction ;  not  legally  required.  "  An  extrajudicial  opin- 
ion."   llallam.  —  Ex'tra-ju-dl'clal-ly,  adv. 

Ex'tra-limlt-a-ry  (-lim'Tt-5-ry),  (/.  Being  beyond 
the  limit  or  bounds  ;  as,  extralimitury  land.        3Iitj'ord. 

Ex'tra-lOg'ic-al  (-loi'T-k-/l).  ".  Lying  outside  of  tho 
domain  of  logic.  —Ex'tra-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ex'tra-mis'Slon  (-mTsh'un),  n.  A  sending  out ;  emls- 
Bion.     iObs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex^tra-iniUl'dane  (-miin'dan),  a.  [L.  extravmnda- 
nns ;  extra  ■]-  viundus  world.]  Beyond  tlte  material 
world.     "  An  exiramnndane  being."        Bp.  Warbitrton. 

EX''tra-mu'ral  (-mu'rfrl),  a.  Outside  of  the  walls,  aa 
of  a  fortified  or  walled  city. 

Ex'tra-ne'i-ty  (-ne'T-ty),  n.  State  of  being  without 
or  beyond  a  thing  ;  foreigiuiess.     lObs.] 

Ex-tra'ne-OUS  (Sks-tra'ne-us).  a.  [L.  extrnneus,  from 
extra.  See  Extra-,  Strange.]  Not  belonging  to,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  a  thing  ;  without  or  beyond  a  thiug  ;  not 
essential  or  intrinsic  ;  foreign  ;  as,  to  separate  gold  from 
extraneous  matter. 
Notliing  is  admitted  '\Ttranrous  from  the  indictment.    Landor. 

— Ex-tra'neous-ly,  adv. 

Ex'tra-oc'u-lar  (5ks'tra-5k'ii-ler),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  In- 
serted exterior  to  the  eyes;  —said  of  the  antennai  of 
certain  insects. 

Ex'tra-of-li'cial  (-of-fTsh'fll),  a.  Not  prescribed  by 
official  duty. 

Ex-traor'di  na-ri-ly  (Fks-tror'di-na-rT-ly  or  Sks^tri- 
8r'-),  adr.     In  an  extraordinary  manner  or  degree. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ri-ness,  n.  "The  quality  of  being  ex- 
traordinary,    [i'.]  Gov.  o/the  Tongue. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ry  (?k&-tr6r'dT-na-ry  or  5ks'tra-or'- ; 
277),  ".  [L.  extraordinariiis ;  extj-a  on  the  out. side + 
ordinai'ius:    cf.   F.   extraordinaire.       See    Oedisaet.] 

1.  Bej'ond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method ; 
not  usual,  customary,  regular,  or  ordinary ;  as,  extraor- 
dinary evils ;  extraordinary  remedies. 

Which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinarn  my  thoughts.       Milton. 

2.  Exceeding  the  common  degree,  measure,  or  condi- 
tion;  hence, remarkable;  uncommon;  rare;  wonderful; 
as,  extraordinary  talents  or  grandeur. 

3.  Employed  "or  sent  upon  an  unusual  or  special  ser- 
vice ;  as,  an  ambassador  extraordinary. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ry,  n.;  ;>/.  Extraordinaries  (-rTz). 
That  which  is  extraordinary; — used  especially  in  the 
plural ;  as,  extraordinaries  excepted,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  success. 

Their  ertraordinart/  did  consist  especially  in  tho  matter  of 
prayers  and  devotions.  dcr.  Taylor. 

Ex'tra-pa-ro'chi-al  (nis'trd-pa-roTiT-fil).  a.  Beyond 
the  limits  i.i  a  laii.^h.  —  Ex'tra-pa-ro'chl-al-ly,  adr. 

Ex  tra-phys'i-cal  (-f  iz'I-k(a),  a.  Not  subject  to  phys- 
ical hiw  s  nr  iiii-tlii"l.-". 

Ex'tra-pro-fes'sion-al  (-prS-fesh'un-al),  a.  Foreign 
to  a  i.roJ<-.>M.iH;  nut  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  pro- 
fessional duty  or  business. 

Ex'tra-pro-vln'clal  (-pro-vTn'shnl),  a.  Not  within  or 
pertaining  to  the  same  province  or  jurisdiction.    Aylijf'e. 

Ex'tra-reg'u-lar  (-r6g'ij-ler),  a.  Not  comprehended 
within  a  i  uh-  or  rules.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Extra- Sta-pe'di-al  (-sta-pe'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  a  part  of  the  columella  of  the  ear,  which,  lu 
many  animals,  projects  beyond  the  connection  with  the 
stapes.  — n.  Tlie  extrastapedial  part  of  the  columella. 

Ex'tra-ter'rl-to'rl-al  (-tcr'rT-to'rl-al),  a.  Beyond  tho 
limits  of  a  trrrilory  or  j.artirular  jurisdiction;  exterri- 
torial. —  Ex'tra-ter'rl-to'ri-al-ly  (-"My),  adv. 

Ex'tra-ter  rl-to'ri-al'1-ty  (-ai'l-ty),  n.  Tlio  state  of 
being  beyond  tho  limits  of  a  particular  territory  ;  esp., 
(Internal.  Law),  a  fi<-tion  by  wlucli  a  public  minister, 
though  actually  in  a  foreign  coiuitry,  is  supposed  still  to 
remain  within  the  territory  of  hia  own  sovereign  or  na- 
tion. Wheaton. 

Ex'tra-trop'lc-al  (-trop'I-kal),  a.  Beyond  or  outsido 
of  til.'  trnpir.s.  WheweU. 

Es-traught'  (rks-traf),  p.  p.  of  Extract.  [Cf.  Dis- 
TRAUGUT.]     Extracted';  descended.     [Obs.] 

Kiiowiiijr  wlu-nce  thou  nrt  cxtrnu'jht.  Stink: 

Ex'tra-u'ter-lne  (Pks'trA-u'ter-Tu  or  -in),  a.  (A,iaC. 
&  Med.)  Outsidi-  of  tho  uterus,  or  womb. 

Extra-utorlne  pregnancy  f.lM^),  a  condition  of  pregnancy 
in  which  the  fetim  is  not  in  the  uterus,  but  m  the  lallo- 
piiui  tulu-  or  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Ex-trav'a-gance  (eks-trfiv'A-gffns),  v.    [Cf.  F.  crtra- 

vagunrc.      See   EXTRAVAGANT,   and  cf.    EXTRAVAGANZA.] 

1.  A  wandering  beyond  proper  limits  ;  an  cxcursiou 
or  sally  from  tlio  usual  way,  course,  or  limit. 

2.  The  state  of  beiug  extravagant,  wihl,  or  prodigal 
beyond  bounds  of  propriety  or  duty  ;  vant  of  modera- 
tion ;  oxcess;  especially,  undue  expenditure  of  money; 
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EXTRAVAGANCY 

vain  and  superfluous  expensn  ;  prodiK.ility  ;  as,  eilrava- 
gnnce  of  anger,  love,  expression,  imagination,  dcMnands. 

SdHie  vcrst-3  of  my  own,  Miixiniin  and  Alnianzor,  cry  ven- 
geance on  mo  for  their  cxtrmayance.  Jjrinlni. 

The  income  of  three  tlukcs  wua  net  enough  to  supply  Jut 
extrarngnm-c.  J  rhii  t/i  not. 

Syn.  — WilJness:  irrepnlarity  ;  exeeHs;  protiigality  ; 

{)rolusion  ;  waste  ;  laviiiliue»a  ;  uureabuiiablenoHH ;  ruuk- 
easness. 

Ex-trav'a-gan-cy  (Pkn-trSv'A-gan-eJ),  n.  /  pi.  Kxtrav- 
AOANciES  (-sTz).     Extravagance. 

Ez-trav'a-gant  (-grtnt),  a.  [F.  extmvafjnvt^  fr.  L. 
extra  on  the  outside  4*  vagans^  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  vuf/ari  to 
wander,  from  vagus  wandering,   vague.     Seo   Vague.] 

1.  ^Vauderi^g  beyoud  one's  bounds ;  roving ;  hence, 
foreign.    lObs.} 

The  e.rtrni'afinnt  and  erring  spirit  hiea 

To  liis  confine.  S/,a/c. 

2.  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  wild ;  oxressive ;  unre- 
strained ;  as,  extravagant  acts,  wishes,  praise,  abuse. 

There  appcurs  somcthnig  nohly  wild  and  e.>travogant  ii)  LTint 
natural  geniuses.  Ailiiisun. 

3.  Profuse  in  expenditure  ;  prodigal ;  wasteful ;  as,  an 
extravagant  man.     ''  J::xtrai(igant  vxpense.*'     liancroj't. 

£x-trav'a-gant,  n.  1.  Ouo  who  is  confined  to  no 
general  rule.  L'Estrange. 

2.  pi.  (ISccl.  Hist.)  Certain  papal  constitutions  or  de- 
cretal epistles,  not  at  tiv^t  in.-hided  with  the  others,  but 
subsequently  made  a  part  uf  tlie  canon  law. 

Ex-trav'a-gant-Iy,  a<lr.  in  an  extravagant  manner  ; 
%vildly  ;  excL-ssivcly  ;  profusely. 

Ex-trav'a-gant-ness,  n.  tlie  state  of  being  extrava- 
gant or  in  excess  ;  excess  ;  extravagance. 

Ex-trav^a-gan'za  (-gXn'za),  7?.  lExtravagance  with 
an  Italian  ending:  cf.  It.  stravaganza.']  1.  A  composi- 
tion, as  in  music,  or  in  the  drama,  designed  to  produce 
eilect  by  its  wild  irregularity ;  esp.,  a  musical  caricature. 
2.  An  extravagant  liight  of  sentiment  or  language. 
Ex-trav'a-gat©  (eks-trSv'A-gat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  extra-  + 
L.  ragatiis,  p.  p.  of  vagari  to  rove.  See  Extravagant.] 
To  rove.  Bp.  Warburlon. 

Ex-traT^a-ga'tion  (-ga'shSn),  n.  A  wandering  beyond 
limits;  excess.     \_Obs.^  Smollett. 

Ex-lrav'a-sate  (elts-trSv'a-sat),  v.  t.  limj}.  &  p.  p. 
ExTRAVASATED  (-sa^tgd) ;  2)-  ]'r.  &  vb.  n.  Extra vasatinq 
(-Bii'tTng).]  [Pref.  extra-  +  L.  vas  vessel :  cf.  F.  extrti- 
vaser.  See  Vase.]  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper  ves- 
sels or  arteries,  as  blood. 

Ex-trav^a-sa'tlon  (6ks-trJIv/a-sa'shun),  71.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
tTavasafion.']  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  its 
proper  vessels  or  duct;;,  as  a  fluid;  effusion;  as,  an  ex- 
tTavasation  of  Mood  att.-r  a  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

Ex'tra-vas'CU-lar  (fksara-v5s'ku-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  {a) 
Outside  the  vessels;— said  of  the  substance  of  all  the 
tissues,    {b)  Destitute  of  vessels  ;  non-vascular. 

Ex-trav'e-nat©  (eks-trav'e-nat  or  Sks'tra-ve'nut),  a. 
[Pref.  cxfni-  +  L.  vena  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 
{_Obs.'\     '■'•K.rtravenate  blood."  GlanviU. 

Ex'tra-ver'slon  (eks'tra-ver'shun),  n.  [Pref.  extra- 
-\-  L.  vertere,  versum,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  extravcrsion.']  The 
act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of  being  turned  or  thrown 
out.      lObs.-]  j;nyjr. 

Ex-treat'  (5ks-tret'),  n.  [See  Estreat,  Extract.] 
Extraction.     lObs.']  Sprnscr. 

Ex-treme'  (Sks-trem'),  a.  [L.  extremiis,  superb  of 
exter,  extents,  on  the  outside,  outward  ;  cf.  F.  extrenie. 
See  Exterior.]  1.  At  the  utmost  point,  edge,  or  bor- 
der ;  outermost ;  utmost ;  farthest ;  most  remote  ;  at  the 
widest  limit. 

2.  Last ;  final ;  conclusive  ;  —  said  of  time  ;  as,  the  ex- 
ireme  hour  of  life. 

3.  The  best  or  worst ;  nio.st  urgent ;  greatest ;  highest ; 
immoderate  ;  excessive  ;  most  violent ;  as,  an  rrtrcine 
case;  er/ rem  c  folly.  '"The  extrnueat  remedy.'"  Dnjden, 
''Extreme  rapidity."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire.  S/ial. 

4.  Radical ;  ultra  ;  as,  extreme  opinions. 

The  Puritans  or  extrunc  Protestants.      Gla/Istonc. 
6.  (Mus.)  Extended  or  contracted  as  much  as  possi- 
ble;—said  of  intervals;  as,  an  extreme  sharp  second; 
an  extreme  flat  fourth. 
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Extreme  and  mean  ratio  ((?Cf)?«.),  the  relation  of  a  line 
and  Its  segnii-iits  wlun  tlie  liue  is  so  divided  tliat  tlje 
whole  IS  to  tlic  Kreati-i  .sHciiieiit  as  tlie  greater  sesmciit  is 
to  the  less.  —  Extreme  distance.  (Piiinl.)See  Distance, 
7(.,  f).  —  Extreme  unction.    Sf*e  under  Unction. 

E^  Although  this  a.lje.tivc.  lieing  superlative  in  sie- 
nihcation,  IS  not  properly  siil.iect  to  comparison,  the  su- 
perlative form  not  uufre.nieiitly  occurs,  especially  in  the 
older  writers.     "  Tried  in  his  cilmne.st  state."    dpeiisn: 

i.r/rc«i<.,tniaraslnps."  S/i„rp.  '•Extremest  of  evils." 
Bnron.     •  Exiremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook."    Shuk. 

The  sea's  ixiremest  borders."    Addison. 

Es-treme',  n.  \.  The  utmost  point  or  verge;  that 
part  which  terminates  a  body  ;  extremity. 

2.  Utmost  limit  or  degree  that  is  supposable  or  tolera- 
ble ;  hence,  furthest  decree  ;  any  undue  departure  from 
the  mean  ;- often  m  the  plural:  things  .at  an  extreme 
distance  from  each  other,  the  most  widely  different 
states,  etc.  ;  as,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  extremes  meet. 

His  parsimony  went  to  the  rxnrmt  of  meanness,    rmncmfl. 

3.  An  extrenie  state  or  condition  ;  hence,  calamity 
danger,  distress,  etc.   "  Resolute  in  most  extremes."  Shnk. 

4.  (Lo^iic)  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism, 
the  middle  term  being  interpo.sed  between  them. 

5.  {.Vi!//i.)  The  first  or  the  last  term  of  a  proportion 


In  the  extreme,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Porte  was  difficult  171  the  extreme. 


'  The  position  of 
J.  P.  Peters. 
Ex-treme'less  (5ks-trem'lSs),  a.  Having  no  extremes : 
mtinit'^. 

Ex-txeme'ly,  adi>.    In  an  extreme  manner  or  state  ; 


In  the  utmo.it  degree ;  to  the  utmost  point ;  exceedingly ; 
as,  extremrfi/  Jiot  or  cold. 

Ex-trem'ist  (Sks-triini'Ist),  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme 
di"  hiii.-s  i.r  practiiro ;  one  who  holds  exlri-me  opinions. 

Ex-trom'1-ty   (Sks-trem'I-tJ),    71.  ,•   ;/(.    Kxtiiemities 
C-tlsi).    IL.rxlremilas:  ct.lf.  cxiremiti.')    1.  The  extreme 
part ;  the  utmost  limit ;  the  farthest  or  remotest  point 
or  part ;  as,  the  extremities  of  a  counti-y. 
Tlicy  Bciil  fleets  ...  to  llic  cxlrcwitirs  :,t  i:iliir,[iia.    ArlnUlimt. 

2.  I^Zo'iil.)  One  of  the  locomotive  appendages  of  an 
animal ;  a  limb ;  a  leg  or  an  arm  of  man. 

3.  The  utmost  point ;  highest  degree  ;  most  aggravated 
or  intense  form.    "  The  extremity  of  bodily  iiain."     Buy. 

4.  The  highest  degree  of  inconvenience,  pain,  or  suf- 
fering ;  greatest  need  or  peril ;  extreme  need ;  necessity. 

Divers  evils  niid  erlrrmitir.i  tliut  follow  upon  fcuch  a  coinpnl- 
Bloii  Klmll  here  be  set  in  view.  .Milton. 

Upon  mere  ixlrenuti/  he  sinnmoiicd  this  lll^t  Parliament.  .Milton. 

Syn. —  Verge;  border;  extreme;  eud  ;  termination. 

Es'lrl-cablo  (Sks'trl-ki-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
''■""'<ed.  Sir  II'.  Jones. 

Ex'trl-cate  (Sks'tri-kat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  ;>.  Extri- 
cated (-kS'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Extbicating  (-ka'tlng).] 
[Ij.  extricutusy  p.  p.  of  exirictire  to  extricate  ;  ex  out  + 
Iricae^  tritles,  impediments,  perplexities.   Cf.  Intricate.] 

1.  To  free,  as  from  difficulties  or  perplexities  ;  to  dis- 
entangle ;  to  disembarrass  ;  as,  to  extricate  a  person  from 
debt,  peril,  etc. 

AV..  hiul  now  extricated  ourselves  from  the  various  labyrinths 
and  liilllcs.  £,/.,(„ce. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved  ;  as,  to  extricate 
heat  or  moisture. 

.Syn.  — To  disentangle;  disembarrass;  disengage;  re- 
lieve ;  evolve  ;  set  free  ;  liberate. 

Ez'tri-ca'tlon  (Sks'trT-ka'shun),  71.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  extricating  or  disentangling  ;  a  freeing  from 
perplexities ;  disentanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  evolving. 

Ex-trln'slc  {eks-trTn',',Tk),  a.  [L.  extrinsrcJis ;  exter 
on  the  outside  -f-  seeus  otherwise,  beside ;  akin  to  E. 
secmid :   cf.  P.  eilrinsique.      See  ExTEnion,   Second.] 

1.  Not  contained  in  or  belonging  to  a  body  ;  external ; 
outward  ;  unessential ;  —  opposed  to  intrinsic. 

The  extrinsic  aids  of  education  and  of  artificial  culture. 

/.  Taylor. 

2.  (Annt.)  Attached  partly  to  an  organ  or  limb  and 
partly  to  some  other  p.art ;  —  said  of  certain  groups  uf 
muscles.     Opposed  to  intrinsic. 

Ez-trln'slc-al  (sl-knl),  a.    Extrinsic.  —  Ex-trln'sio- 

al-ly   (-.Sl-k«l-ly),  ndr. 

Es-trln'si-cal'1-ty  (-.sT-k51'I-ty),  \n.     The  state  or 
Ex-trln'sio-al-ness  (-sl-kiil-nes), )     quality  of  being 
extrinsic. 

Ex-tro'l-tlvo  (eks-tro'T-tlv),  n.  [L.  extra  on  the  out- 
side -j-  ire,  itiiin,  to  go.]  Seeking  or  going  out  after 
external  objects,     [i?.] 

Tlieir  natures  beiii;:  almost  wholly  cxtroitive.  Coleridije. 
Ex-tror'sal  (Sks-tror'snl),  a.  (£ot.)  Extrorse. 
Ex-trorse'  (eks-trSrs'),  "■  [.\s  if  from  an  assumed 
L.  rxtrorsus,  for  extrorersns ;  extra  on  the  outside + 
tertcre,  rersnm,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  extrorse.}  (Bot.)  Facing 
outwards,  or  away  from  the  axis  of  growth  ;  —  said  esp. 
of  anthers  occupying  tlie  outer  side  of  the  filament.* 

Ex'tro-ver'slon  (eks'tri-ver'shun),  n .  [See  Extrorse.] 
The  nuiditinu  of  heiiig  turucd  WTOUg  sidc  out ;  as,  exlro- 
rersi,,,,  ,,f  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

Ex-truct'  (eks-trukf),  '■.  '.  [L.  exIriiclHS,  exstructus, 
p.  p.  of  extriiere,  eislruerc,  to  build  up  ;  ex  out  +  striiere 
to  build.]     To  construct.     {Obs.}  ISyrom. 

Ex-truc'tlon  (eks-truk'shun),  n.  [L.  exstrnctio.}  A 
building  up  ;  construction.     [Ws.]  Cockcram. 

Ex-truct'lve  (-tiv),  a.  Constructive.  [Ofc.]  Fulke. 
Ex-truct'or  (-ter),  71.  [L.]  A  builder.  [0?;.«.]  Bailey. 
Ex-tTUde'  (5ks-trud'),  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p.  Extruded; 
P-  pr.  &  rb.n.  ExTRDDi.N'G.]  \Ij.  extrudcre,  cxtrusum  ; 
ex  out  +  tndere  to  thrust,  akiu  to  E.  tfireat.  See 
Threat.]  To  thrust  out ;  to  force,  press,  or  push  out ; 
to  expel ;  to  drive  off  or  away.  "  P.arentheses  thrown 
into  notes  or  extruded  to  the  margin."  Colrridye. 

Ex-tni'sion  (■tru'zliun),  71.  The  act  of  thru.itiug  or 
pusliing  out ;  a  driving  out ;  expulsion. 

Ex-tu'ber-ance  (Sks-tii'ber-uns),  77.    A  swelling  or 

risnig ;  protuberance,     [i?.]  Moxon. 

Ex-tu'ber-an-cy  (-rm-sj),  77.    Extuberance.    [A'.] 

Ex-tU'ber-ant  (-ffnt),  a.    [L.  extubernns,  p.  pr.  of  extn- 

fjerare.]    Swollen  out ;  protubemnt.    [i?.]    '•  Sxtnberant 

'"Ps."  Gai/ton. 

Ex-tU'ber-ate   (-at),  r:   i.     [L.  exluberatns.  p.  pr.  of  I 
exiiibrrare  to  swell ;   ex  out  -\-  tuber  a  swelling.]    To 
swell  out.     lObs.l  Cockeram. 

Ex-tu'ber-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  extuberatia.']  Pro- 
tuberanre.     [Obs.}  Farindon. 

Ex'tu-mes'cence  (eks'tii-mEs'sens),  77.  [L.  ex  +  tu- 
mescens,  p.  pr.  of  tumeserre,  iucho.  fr.  tumere  to  swell : 
cf.  F.  fx/Kn!«cf;!CC.]AsweIIing  or  rising.  [A'.]  Catgrare. 
Ex-U'ber-ailce  (eks-u'ber-ons  or  egz-),  77.  [L.  cj-i;- 
berantia  :  cf.  F.  exuberance.']  The  state  of  being  exuber- 
ant ;  an  overflowing  quantity ;  a  copious  or  excessive 
production  or  supply  ;  superabundance  ;  richness ;  as, 
an  exuberance  of  joy,  of  fancy,  or  of  foliage. 

Syn.  — Abundance;  superabundance;  excess ;  plenty ; 
copiousness ;  profusion ;  richness ;  overflow ;  overgrowth ; 
rankness ;  wantonness.    See  Abundance. 

Es-u'ber-an-cy  (-fin-sy),  77.    Exuberance. 

Ex-u'ber-ant  (-ant),  ».  [L.  exuberans,  eruberantis, 
p.  pr.  of  exubcrare  to  be  abundant ;  ex  +  uberare  to  be 
fruitful,  fr.  uber  fruitful,  fertile,  ubcr  udder  :  cf.  F.  fcri(- 
beranl.  See  Udder.]  Characterized  by  abundance  or 
superabundance ;  plenteous  ;  rich  ;  overflowing  ;  copious 
or  excessive  in  production  ;  as,  exuberant  goodness ;  an 
exuberant  intellect  ;  exuberant  foliage.  "  Exuberant 
spring."    r/iOT7wo77.  —  Ex-uTier-anf-ly,  fff/i'. 


EXUVIAL 

Es-uTierato  (Sks-ii'ber-St),  v.  i.    [L.  ezuheratus.  p. 

p.  of  exnbcrnre.    See  KxunERANT,  n.]    To  abound  ;  to  bo 

111  great  abundance.     [Wm.]  Boyle 

Ex-nc'cous  (fks-fik'kuBj,  a.    Bee  Exsrccoun.    [0'bs.\ 

Ex-n'date  (5gz-u'diitj,  v.  t.  &  i.    [gee  Exude.]    To 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


ide 


|'7/«.] 


Ex'u-da'tlon  (Sks/ii-da'slian),  n.  The  act  of  exuding  • 
sweating ;  a  diBchargo  of  liumore,  moisture,  juice,  or 
gum,  as  through  pores  or  incisions  :  aluo,  the  Bubstanco 
exuded. 

nI,M,?,'l;^,i", ■;'"'"  "'  I"''"'i'"»'<^  principle!,  eii»tins  in  almo.t  all 
p  ai  l«  null  ap  peuririi;  (.11  the  external  surface  cf  many  of  Ih.jri 
III  the  form  i/t  .j((,/„;,„,j.,.  Am   t'yc 

Ex-Ude'  (fks-ud'  or  egz-ud';  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sin.  p. 
Exuded  ;  77.  ],r.  &  vb.  77.  Exuding.]  [L.  exudare,  exsu- 
dare,  exudatum,  exsndalum,  to  sweat  out ;  ex  out  +  su- 
dare  to  sweat:  cf.  F.  exuder,  ex.mdcr.  See  Sweat.]  To 
discharge  through  pores  or  incisions,  as  moisture  or 
other  liquid  matter  ;  to  give  out. 
Our  fi.reKti  t'.rudc  turpentine  in  . . ,  abundance.    Dr.  T.  Du-fjfit. 

Ex-ude',  7'.  i.  To  flow  from  a  body  through  the 
pores,  or  by  a  natural  discharge,  as  juice. 

Ex-ul'cer-ate  (6gz-ril'eer-at),  7'.  t.&i.  [L.  exulccralu.,, 
p.  p.  of  rxuUcrare  to  make  sore ;  ex  out  -f  ulcerare.  See 
Ulcerate. J  1.  To  ulcerate,  {fibs.}  "To  einleerate 
the  lungs."  Evehtn. 

2.  To  corrode ;  to  fret ;  to  chafe  ;  to  inflame.     [';i.v.  j 

Minds  (Xitlccruted  in  themsclvcB.  Itaukrr. 

Ex-ul'cer-ate  (it),  a.     [L.  exulceralus,  p.  p.]    Very 

son-;   Mhrralrd,      |  («.,-.]  jBacon. 

Ex-ul  cer-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  exulceratio :  cf.  F. 
exilic,  ralioii.j     [Obs.  or  J!.]     1.  Ulceration.         Ciuinc,. 

2.   A  fretting;  a  festering;  soreness.  IJoaker. 

Ex-ul'cer-a-Uve  (-ai'ser-i-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  cause 
ulccTS  ;  exulceratory.  Holland. 

Ex-ul'cer-a-to-ry  (-tS-rJ),  or.  [L.  exulceratorius :  cf. 
F.  cxalrcraluire.']  Having  a  tendency  to  form  ulcers ; 
rendering  ulcerous. 

Ex-Ult'  (egz-ulf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  EXOLTED ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Exulting.]  [L.  exultare,  exsultare,  extilta- 
tum,  exsultatum,  to  leap  vigorously,  to  exult,  intens.  fr. 
exsdirc  to  spring  out  or  up ;  ex  out  -(-  satire  to  spring, 
leap:  cf.  F.  exultcr.  See  Salient.]  To  be  in  high 
spirits ;  figuratively,  to  leap  for  joy  ;  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph or  exceedingly  ;  to  triumph;  as,  an  cjrurtiTiy  heart. 
'  An  exulting  countenance. "  Bancroft, 

The  dumb  shall  sins,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  c.ndlimj  like  the  boundini;  roe.  Pope. 

Ex-ult'ance  (-ans),       1  n.    [L.  exsultantia.']   Exulta- 

Ex-ult'an-cy  (-au-sy),  (     tion.    [o;-.?.] 

Burton.    Hammond. 

Ex-ult'ant  (-Tnt),  a.  [L.  exsultans,  exsaltuntis,  p.  pr.  of 
exsullare.  See  Exult.]  Inclined  to  exult ;  characterized 
by,  or  expressing,  exultation ;  rejoicing  triumphantly. 

Break  away,  exultant,  from  every  defilement.    /.  laylnr. 

Ex'Ul-ta'tlOn  (SksTd-tS'shun  or  5gz'- ;  277),  71.  [L. 
exsuU.iliu:  cf.  F.  exultation.]  The  act  of  exulting; 
lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any  advantage 
gained ;  rapturous  delight ;  triumph. 

His  bosom  swelled  with  exultation.  Prescott. 

Ex-ult'ing,  a.  Rejoicing  triumphantly  or  exceedingly  ; 
exultant.  —  Es-ult'lng-ly,  adv. 

Ex-un'date  (fks-ttn'dat),  r.  i.  [L.  eiundatus,  p.  p.  of 
exundarc  to  overflow;  cj:  out -|- 777irf«re.  See  Undated 
waved.]     To  overflow ;  to  inundate.     [Obs.]  Jladcu. 

Ex^un-da'tion  (gks'un-da'shuu),  77.  [L.  exundatio'.] 
An  overflow,  or  overflowing  abundance.     [H.]  Bay. 

Bx-un'gu-late  (Bgz-un'giS-lat  or  Sks-),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Exungulated  (-la'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExuNGC- 
LATlNG  (-lii  ting).]  [L.  exunyulare  to  lose  the  hoof,  fj: 
out,  from  +  vngula.  See  Ukgula.]  To  pare  off,  as 
nails,  the  hoof,  etc.     [7?.] 

Ex-u'per-a-ble  (ek£-u'per-.i-b'l),  <7.  [L.  exuperabilis, 
exsuperabilis.  See  ExuPEBATE.]  Surmountable;  super- 
able.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Ex-U'per-ance  (-nns),  n.  [L.  exuperantin,  exsjiperan- 
iia.]     Su]ieriority ;  superfluity.     [Obs.]     Sir  K.JJigby. 

Ex-U'per-ant  (-«nt),  a.  [L.  exuperans,  exsuperans,  p. 
prj     Surpassing  ;  exceeding  ;  surmounting.     [Obs.] 

"        '     r-ate  (gks-u'per-at),  V.  t.     [L.  exuperatus. 


ex- 


Ex-u'per-£ 

stiperatus,  p.  p.  of  exuperare,  exsuperare  to  excel ;  ez 
out  -f-  sujierare  to  go  over,  super  above,  over.]  To  ex- 
cel ;  to  surmount.     [Obs.] 

Ex-a'per-a'tion  (-a'shun),  77.      [L.  eruperatio,  exsu— 
peratio,  exaggeration.]     The  act  of  excelling.     [Obs.] 

Ex-ur'gence  (5gz-flr'j»iis),  77.    [See  Exuegent.]    The 

act  of  rising  or  coming  into  view.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Ex-ur'gent  (-jcnt),  a.     [L.  exurgens,  exsurgens.  p.  pr. 

of  exurgrre,  exsurgere,  to  rise  up ;  ex  out  ~\-  surgcre  to 

rise.]     Arising  ;  coming  to  light.     [Obs.] 

Ex-us'cl-tate  (eks-ils'sl-tat  or  egz-us'-),  v.  I.  See  Ex- 
suscitate.     [tjbs.] 

Ex-us'ti-ble  (Sgz-us'ti-b'l  or  fks-),  a.    Capable  of  be- 
ing burned  up.     [Obs.]  T.  Adams. 
Ex-us'tion  (-us'chOn ;  ICC),  n.     [L.  ezustio,  fr.  exu- 
rere,  exustuni^  to  burn  up ;   ex  out  -j-  urcrc  to  burn.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  burning  up.  Bailei/. 
Ex-u'to-ry  (egz-il'to-rj),  71.     [Cf.  F.  exutoire.     See 
Exu\T.E.]    (jl/eif.)  An  issue. 
|[  Ex-u'vl-a  (Bgz-u'vI-A  or  5ks-), »!.    Sinff.  of  Eitin^. 
Ex-u'vl-a-bU'i-ty    (egz-u'vi-a-blll-ty   or   EkL-),    n. 
Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  periodically.  Craig. 
Ex-u'vl-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   [Cf.  F.  exuvidUe.l   Capablo- 
of  being  cast  otf  in  the  form  of  exuvire. 

II  Ex-u'vl-ae  (egz-u'vl-e  or  eks-),  77.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  exnere 
to  draw  out  or  off,  to  pull  off.]  1.  (Zool.)  C-iit  skins, 
shells,  or  coverings  of  animals ;  any  parts  of  animals 
which  are  shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skins  of  snakes,  tho 
shells  of  lobsters,  etc. 

2.  i  Grol. )  The  fossil  shells  and  other  remains  which 
animals  have  left  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

Ex-u'vl-al  (?KZ-u'vi-rtl  or  eks-),  n.  Of  or  pertaining 
toexuvia?.     ••  £xuvial  layers."    "  £xuncf  deposits." 


use,    unite,    mde,    full,    up,    Oru ;    pity;    food,    foot;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    slug. 


iul'  ;    tlieo,    thin  ;    bo.N  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


EXUVIATE 

Ez-n'vl-ate  (?R2-u'vT-at  or  5ks-),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p. 
p.  Exu\^ATED  (-a't^d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exuviatino  (-ac- 
ting).] [From  ExovLfi.]  {Zobl.)  To  shed  au  old  cover- 
ing or  conditioD  prelimiuary  to  taking  on  a  new  one ;  to 
molt. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  very  old  crayfish  do  nnt  e-r- 
uviute  every  year.  UiuVy. 

Ex-U'Vi-a'tion  (-a'ahan),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  rejecting  or 
casting  off  of  some  part,  more  particularly,  the  outer 
cuticular  layer,  as  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  skins  of 
snakes,  etc. ;  molting ;  ecdysis. 

Ex'-vo'tO  (Sks'To'to),  n./  pL  Ex-voxos  (-toz).  [L. 
ex  out  of,  in  accordance  with  +  roto,  abl.  of  vutiini  a 
TOW.]     An  offering  to  a  church  in  fulJilliuent  of  a  vow. 

By  (i),  n.     [AS.  ig.     Cf.  Evox.]     An  island.   \_Obs.'] 

By,  n.  ;  pi.  Eteen  (I'rSu).    See  Egg.    lObs.^   Chniuer. 

By,  an  inierj.  of  wonder  or  inquiry.    lObs.j_  t'/iaticer.  \ 

Ey'a-let  (i'iH6t),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  lyala.}  For- 
merly, one  of  the  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  —  now  called  a  vilayet. 

By'as  (i'rts),  71.  [F.  niuis  fresh  from  the  nest,  a  deriv- 
ative fr.  Xj.  nidus  nest.  E.  «n  eyas  stands  for  a  nias. 
See  ^EST,  and  cf.  NiAs,  Jashawk.]  {ZoVd.)  A  nestling  or 
imfledged  bird  ;  in  falconry,  a  young  hawk  from  the  nest, 
not  able  to  prey  for  ittelf.  Sbak.     J.  H.  Walsh. 

By'as,  a.     Unfledged,  or  newly  fledged.    [O65.] 
Like  (max  hawk  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly  thudded  pinions  to  assay.  Spenser. 

Ey'as-mus'ket  (-mus'kSt),  n.  \_Eyns  +  mnske  the 
bird.]  Au  unfledged  or  young  male  sparrow  hawk. 
lObs.^  Shak. 

Eye  (i),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Jiye,  an  eye  being  for  a  nye. 
See  NvE»]    {Zool.)  A  brood  ;  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants.       I 

Eye  (i),  n.  [OE.  eghe,  €igbe,eie,eye,  AQ.eage;  akin  1 
to  OFries.  age,  OS.  oga,  D.  oog,  OHG.  otiga,  G.  auge,  j 
Icel.  anga,  Sw.  dga^  Dan.  })ie,  Goth,  augo;  cf.  OSlav.  oko,  1 
Lith.  akis,  L.  oculus,  Gr.  okkos  eve,  oaae  the  two  eyes,  ' 
Skr.  ahshi.  yiO.  212.  Cf.  Daisy,  Octjuui,  Optic,  Eye-  j 
LET,  Ogle.]  1.  The  organ  of  sight  or  vision.  In  man,  j 
and  the  vertebrates  generally,  it  is  proparly  the  movable  ' 
ball  or  globe  in  the  orbit,  but  the  term  often  includes 
the  adjacent  parts.  - 

In  most  i  n  V  e  r  t  e-  /;  "  *" 

brates  the  eyes  are  ^       ^^__.^  k 

immovable    ocelli,  y\.  .-^    ''  l 

or  compound  eyes       />^  '^^ 
made  up  of  numer-  y^ '    ^  -^  ^ 
ous  ocelli.    See  ;-,' 
Ocellus. 
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Description  of  JUus- 
tratiim :  a  b  Conjunc- 

:  tiva ;  c  Cornea  ;  d  Scle- 
rotic ;  e  Choroid  :  .f 
CiUarv  Muscle  :  ^  Cil- 
iary Process  ;  A  Iris ; 
tSuspensory  Li^a- 
-ment;  k  Posterior 
Aqueous  Chamber  lie- 
^ween  h  and  i;  I  An- 
terior Aqueous  Cham- 
ber ;  m  Crystalline 
Lens  :  h  Vitreous  Hu- 
mor :  0  Retina ;  p  Yel- 
low spot  ;  q  Center  of  Horizontal  section  of  Right  Human  Eye- 
blind  spot :  r  Artery  ball,  seen  from  above.  Somewhat  en- 
of  Retina  in  the  center  larked. 
Of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

S^^  The  essential  parts  of  the  eye  are  inclosed  in  a 
^ough  outer  coat,  the  schrotic^  to  winch  the  muscles  mov- 
ing it  are  attached,  and  which  in  front  changes  into  the 
transparent  coniea.  A  little  way  back  of  the  cornea,  tlie 
crystalline  lens  is  suspended,  dividing  the  eye  into  two 
unequal  cavities,  a  smaller  one  in  front  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  the  aqueous. hum  or,  and  a  larger  one  behind 
filled  with  a  clear  jelly,  the  I'ilirous  humor.  The  scle- 
rotic is  lined  with  a  highly  pigmented  membrane,  the 

.  choroid,  and  this  in  turn  is  lined  in  the  back  half  of  the 
eyeball  with  the  nearly  transparent  retina,  in  wliich  the 
fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  ramify.  The  choroid  in  front  is 
continuous  with  the  iris,  which  has  a  contractile  opening 
in  the  center,  the  jnipil,  admittijig  light  to  the  lens  which 
brings  the  rays  to  a  focus  and  forms  an  image  upon  the 
retina,  where  the  light,  falline  upon  delicate  htruttures 
called  rods  and  cones,  causes  them  to  stimulate  the  fibers 
of  the  oz/tic  7i€)ve  to  transmit  visual  impressions  to  the 
brain. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  power  or  range  of  vision ; 
hence,  judgment  or  taste  in  the  use  of  tlie  eye,  and  in 
Judging  of  visible  objects ;  as,  to  have  the  eye  of  a  sailor  ; 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful  or  picturesque. 

3.  The  action  of  the  organ  of  sight ;  sight ;  look  ;  view  ; 
ocular  knowledge  ;  judgment ;  opinion. 

Jn  my  rj/e,  ehc  i»  the  sweetest  lady  thut  ever  I  looked  on.   Sfiak. 

4.  The  space  commanded  by  the  organ  of  sight ;  scope 
of  vision ;  hence,  face  ;  front ;  the  presence  of  an  object 
which  is  directly  opposed  or  confronted;  immediate 
presence. 

We  shall  c:tprep3  our  duty  in  hisf/c.  ^hak. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disuroved  to  Iilt  et/c*.  .SAnt. 

B.  Observation ;  oversight ;  watch ;  inspection  ;  notice  ; 
attention ;  regard.    •*  Keep  eyes  upon  Iier."  Shak. 

liookcellers  .  .  .  have  an  ct/e  to  their  own  advanta;,'p.  A'ldi.^on. 
6.  That  which  re-sembles  the  organ  of  sight,  in  form, 
pohition,  or  appearance  ;  as  :  («)  {Zodl.)  The  spots  on  a 
feather,  as  of  a  peacock.  (,h)  The  scar  to  whicji  the  ad- 
ductor muscle  is  attached  in  oysters  and  other  bivalve 
shells  ;  also,  the  adductor  muscle  itself,  esp.  when  used 
U  food,  as  in  the  scallop,    [c)  The  bud  or  sprout  of  a 


plant  or  tuber ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  potato,  {d)  The  center 
of  a  target ;  the  bull's-eye.  (e)  A  small  loop  to  receive 
a  hook  ;  as,  hooks  and  eyes  on  a  dress.  (/)  The  liole 
through  the  head  of  a  needle,  {g)  A  loop  forming  part 
of  an>thiug,  or  a  hole  through  anything,  to  receive  a 
rope,  hook,  pin,  shaft,  etc. ;  as,  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  tie 
bar  in  a  bridge  truss  ;  an  eye  through  a  ctank ;  an  eye 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  (/()  The  hole  through  the  upper 
millstone. 

7.  That  which  resembles  the  eye  in  relative  impor- 
tance or  beauty.  "  The  very  eye  of  that  proverb."  Shak. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts.       Milton. 

8.  Tinge;  shade  of  color.    [_Obs.'\ 

Red  with  an  ei/e  of  blue  makes  a  purple.  JiotjU. 

By  the  ©ye.  in  abundance.  \Obs.]  Marlowe.  —  "EMioXX 
eye  iynut.  1,  a  loop  in  a  hemp  cable  made  aromul  a  thimble 
and  served.  —  Eye  agate.  .1  kind  of  circle  agate,  the  central 
parts  of  wliich  are  of  deeper  tints  than  the  rest  of  the 
mass.  Brunde  &  C.  —Eye  animalcule  liTooL),  a  flagellate 
iufusorian  belonguig  to  Ku'ilau'  :iiid  related  genera:  — 
so  called  because  it  has  a  1  i.k.reit  sjiui  hke  an  eye  al  one 
end. —  Eye  doctor,  an  ocidist.  —  Eye  of  a  volute  [Arch.), 
the  cin.le  in  the  ct-nter  of  the  volute.  —Eye  of  day.  Eye 
of  the  morning.  Eye  of  heaven,  the  sun.  "So  geutly  shuts 
the  eye  oj  dny.'^  Airs.  Barbauld.—'EyeB  of  a  ship,  the 
foremost  part  in  the  bows  of  a  ship,  where,  formerly, 
eyes  were  painted;  also,  the  hawse  holes.  JIam.  A'/c. 
£nctjc.—Sa^  an  eye,  very  imperfect  sight;  a  careless 
glance;  as,  to  see  a  tiling  with  half  an  eye  :  often  figu- 
ratively.   "Those  who  have  but  ha//a?i  eye.''^    B.  Jonson. 

—  To  catch  one's  eye,  to  attract  one's  notice.  —  To  find  favor 
In  the  eyea  (oft,  to  be  graciously  received  and  treated.— 
To  have  an  eye  to,  ti.  pay  particular  .attention  to  ;  to  watch. 
"' Halt' an  t-'jr  t-'  Ciiina."  Shak.  —  To  keep  an  eye  on,  to 
watcli.  — To  set  the  eyes  on,  to  see;  to  have  a  sight  ol. — 
In  the  eye  of  the  wind  iXatii.),  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
tlie  wind  ;  as,  a  ship  sails  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

Eye  (I),  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Eyed  (Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
En^'G  or  Eyeing.]     To  fix  the  eye  on  ;  to  look  on  ;  to 
view  ;  to  observe  ;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  nar- 
rowly, or  with  fixed  attention  ;  to  hold  in  view. 
Efje  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength.  Jililton. 

EyC)  V.  i.     To  appear  ;  to  look.    [06j.] 

My  becomings  kill  mc,  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shak, 

Eyelaair  (i'haV),  n.     The  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

EyeT)ar'  (i'bar'),  n.  {Erigin.)  A  bar  with  an  eye  at 
one  C'V  Iiotli  ends. 

Eye'beam'  (i'bem'))  n.    A  glance  of  the  eye.      Shak. 

EyelJOir  (i'bolt'),  ?'-  (Mach.)  A  bolt  with  a  looped 
head,  or  an  opening  in  the  head. 

EyeTjrlght'  (i'brif),  n.  (Bof.)  A  small  annual  plant 
{Euphrasia  officinalis)^  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Eyo'brow'  (i'brou'),  n.  Thebroworhairj'  arch  above 
the  eye.  Shak. 

Eye'CUp'  (i'kup'),  n.  A  small  oval  porcelain  or  glass 
cup,  having  a  rim  curved  to  fit  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  It 
is  used  in  the  application  of  liquid  remedies  to  the  eyes ; 

—  called  also  eyeglass. 

Eyed  (id),  a.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  eyes ;  —  used 
in  composition;  as,  sharp-e?/e(i /  AM\\-eyed ;  blue-fyed/ 
a:\d-eyed  ;  ox-eyed  Juno ;  myriad-eyed. 

Eye'drop'  (i'drSp'),  n.     A  tear.     [Poetic']  Shak. 

Eye'flap'  (i'tlSpO,  n.     A  blinder  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

Eye'fUl  (i'ful),  a.  FiUing  or  satisfying  the  eye  ;  vis- 
ible ;  remarkable.   [O&.s.]  "  i'j/f/;// trophies."  Chapman. 

Eye'glancfr'  (i'glaus'),  n.     A  glance  of  the  eye. 

Eye'glass'  (i'glds'),  n.  1.  A  lens  of  glass  to  assist 
the  sight.     Eyeglasses  are  used  singly  or  in  pairs. 

2-  Eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  etc. 

3.  The  retina,     \_Poefic']  Shak. 

4.  A  glass  eyecup.     See  Eyecttp. 

Eyeliole'  (i'hol'),  n.  A  circular  opening  to  receive  a 
hook,  cord,  ring,  or  rope  ;  an  eyelet. 

Eyelash'  (I'lash'),  n.  l.  Tlie  fringe  of  hair  that 
edges  the  eyelid  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

2.  A  hair  of  the  fringe  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

Eyeless  (i'les),  a.  Without  eyes;  bhnd.  ^^  Eyeless 
rage."  Shak. 

Eyelet  (i15t),  n.  [F.  rrilht,  dim.  of  ail  eye,  fr.  L. 
ocvlus.  See  Ete,  and  cf.  Oillet.]  1.  A  small  hole  or 
perforation  to  receive  a  cord  or  fastener,  as  in  gar- 
ments, sails,  etc. 

2.  A  metal  ring  or  grommet,  or  short  metallic  tube, 
the  ends  of  which  can  be  bent  outward  and  over  to  fasten 
it  in  place  ;  —  used  to  line  an  eyelet  hole. 

Eyelet  hole,  a  hole  made  for  an  eyelet.  — Eyelet  ponch,  a 
machine  for  puncliing  cyeU-t  holes  antl  fastening  eyelets, 
as  in  pnper  or  cloth.  —  Eyelet  ring.    Seu  P'yelet,  2. 

Eyelet-eer'  (i'I5t-5r'),  n.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument used  in  piercing  eyelet  holes  ;  a  stiletto. 

Eyelid'  (IITdOi  «-  (Anat.')  The  cover  of  the  eye; 
that  portion  of  movable  skin  with  which  an  animal  cov- 
ers or  uncovers  the  eyeball  at  pleasure. 

Ey'en  (i''iO)  "■  7>l-   Kyes.    lObs.']  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Eye'plece'  (i'pos'),  «.  (Opt.)  The  lens,  or  combina- 
tion of  lenses,  at  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope  or  other  op- 
tical instrument,  through  which  the  imago  formed  by 
the  mirror  or  object  glass  is  viewed. 

Colllmating  eyepiece.  See  under  Collimate.  —  Negative, 
or  Huyghenlan.  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  con.sisting  of  two 
plano-convt'X  Ifnaes  with  their  curved  surfaces  turned 
toward  the  object  glass,  and  separated  from  each  other 
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by  about  half  the  siom  of  their  focal  distances,  the  Imaga 
viewed  by  the  eye  being  iurmed  between  the  two  lenses. 
It  was  devised  by  Huyghens.  who  appUed  it  to  tlie  tele- 
8C0i>e.  Campani  applii^d  it  to  the  microscope,  whence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Cumpani's  eiitp,tri:e.  —Positive  eye- 
piece, an  eyepiece  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  leuses 
placed  With  their  curved  surfaces  toward  each  other,  and 
separated  by  a  distance  somewhat  less  than  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  one  nearest  the  eye,  the  image  of  the  object 
viewed  being  beyond  both  lenses ;  —  called  also,  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Ramsdoi's  eyejA/'ce.  —TtrreBtrial, 
or  Erecting,  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  used  in  telescopt  s  for 
viewnig  terrLatnal  objects,  consisting  of  three,  or  usually 
four,  lenses,  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  image  of  the 
object  viewed  in  an  erect  position. 

Ey'er  (i'er),  71.     One  who  eyes  another.  Gayton. 

Eye'reach'  (i'rech'),  n.  The  range  or  reach  of  the 
eye  ;  eyeshot.    "  A  seat  in  eyereach  of  him."  B.  Jonson. 

Eye'-saint^  (i'sanf),  71.  An  object  of  interest  to  the 
eye;  one  worshiped  with  the  eyes.     [06j.] 

That 's  the  eyc-xaint.  I  know, 

Among  young  gallants.  Beau.  V  Ft 

Eye'salve'  (I'sav'J,  71.     Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Eye'serv'ant  (i'serv'^nt),  n.  A  servant  who  attends 
faithfully  to  his  duty  only  when  watched. 

Eye'servlce  (-Ts),  n.  Service  performed  only  under 
inspection,  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Not  with  ei/t'seifice,  as  mcnpleaaers.        Col.  iii.  22. 

Eye'shot'  (I'sliSf),  n.  Range,  reach,  or  glance  of  the 
eye  ;  view  ;  .-iiight ;  as,  to  be  out  of  eyeshot.  Dryden. 

Eye'sight'  (i'sif),  n.  Sight  of  the  eye  ;  the  sense  of 
seeing  ;  view  ;   observation. 

Jo^t'phus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight.    Bp.  WiUcim. 

Eye'sore'  (i'sor'),  n.  Something  ofiEensive  to  the  eye 
or  sight ;  a  blemish. 

Mordfcai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.      L'Kntrange, 

Eye'-spUce'  (i'splis'),  71.  (Sant.)  A  splice  fonned  by 
bending  a  rope's  end  back,  and  fastening  it  into  the  rope, 
forming  a  loop  or  eye.     See  Il/usf.  under  Splice. 

Eye'-spoV  (i'spbf ),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  (a)  A  simple  visual 
organ  found  in  many  invertebrates,  consisting  of  pig- 
ment cells  covering  a  sensory  nerve  termination.  (6)  An 
eyelike  spot  of  color. 

Eye'— spot'ted  (-ted),  a.   Marked  with  spots  like  eyes, 
Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train.  Spntser. 

Eye'stalk'  (i'stak'),  ?>■  (Zool.)  One  of  the  movable 
peduncles  which,  in  the  decapod  Crustacea,  bear  the  eyes 
at  the  tip. 

Eye'Stone'  (i'ston'),  n.  1.  A  small,  lenticular,  cal- 
careous body,  esp.  an  operculum  of  a  small  marine  shell 
of  the  family  Ttnbinidap,  used  to  remove  a  foreign  sub- 
stance from  the  eye.  It  is  put  into  the  inner  corner  of 
the  eye  under  the  lid,  and  allowed  to  work  its  way  out 
at  tlie  outer  corner,  bringing  with  it  the  substance. 

2.  {Min.)  Eye  agate.     See  under  Eye. 

Eye'string'  (i'strlng'),  n.  The  tendon  by  which  the 
eye  is  movfd.  Shak. 

Ey'et  (i'et),  n.    An  island.    See  Eyot. 

Eye'tooth'  (i'tooth').  n.  ;  pi.  Eyetezth  (i'leth'). 
{Anat.)  A  canine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.     See  Teeth. 

To  cut  one's  eyeteeth,  to  become  acute  or  knowing. 
[Colloq.] 

Eye'wash'  (i'woshO.  «■    Bee  Eyewater. 

Eye'wa'ter  (I'wa'ter),  n.  {Med.)  A  wash  or  lotion 
for  application  to  the  eyes. 

Eye'wlnk'  (i'wTnk'),  71.     A  wink  ;  a  token.  Shak. 

Eye'wlnk'er  (-erj,  ?).    An  eyelash.    [..4.  child's uord.'] 

Eye'wit  ness  (i'wit'nes),  u.  One  who  sees  a  thing 
done  ;  one  who  has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

We  .  .  .  wereej/eii-t(nt\esesof  his  majesty.    2  Pf.  i.  10. 

Ey'ghen  (i'hen),  n.  pi.  Eyes.     {Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Eyght  (at),  n.    An  island.     See  Eyot. 

Eyle  (an.  r.  ^  &  2.    To  ail.     lObs.^  Chaucer. 

Ey11-ad  (T'lT-adj),  n.     See  *Eii.iad. 

Eyne  (in),  or  Ey'en  (i''n),  71.  Plural  of  eye/  — now 
obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.  Shak. 

With  such  a  plaintive  gaze  their  ejmc 
Are  fastened  upwardly  on  mine.        J/rs.  B>'ownivtj, 

Ey'Ot  (i'5t  or  at),  n.  \_Ey_  (AS.  Ig  or  Icel.  cy)  -\-  F. 
dim.  termination  -ot:  cf.  A8.  xgeo^S.  See  Island,  and  cf. 
Arr.]  A  little  islajid  in  a  river  or  lake.  See  Arr.  [Writ- 
ten also  ait,  ayt,  ey,  eyrt,  and  eygh(.'[  Blarkstone. 

Eyr(Sr),  7).     [See  Am.]    Air.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

II  Ey'ra  (a'rd),  ??.  [N.ative  South  American  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  wild  cat  {Felis  ryra)  ranging  from  southern 
Brazil  to  Texas.  It  is  rcddisli  yellow  and  about  the  size 
of  the  domestic  cat,  but  with  a  more  slender  body  and 
shorter  legs. 

Eyre  (Sr),  n.  [OF.  errc  journey,  march,  way,  fr.  L. 
iterj  itineris,  a  going,  way,  fr.  the  root  of  ire  to  go.  Cf. 
Errant,  Itinerant,  Issue.]  (0.  Eng.  Lav)  A  jour- 
ney in  circuit  of  certain  judges  caUed  Justices  in  eyre  (or 
m  itiiiere). 

r^^  Thev  were  itinerant  judges,  who  rode  the  circuit, 
holding  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

Ey'ren  (i'rt-n),  71.  ;>/.     See  Ey,  an  egg. 

Ey'rle  U^'""?  or  e'rj- :   'JTT),  n.;  pi.  Eyries  (-rTz). 

Ey'ry   I      [See  Aebie.]    The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey 
or  other  large  bird  that  builds  in  a  lofty  place ;  aerie. 
The  enijle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  crdar  tui's  tluir  eyriis  build.         Ifilton. 

Ey'sell  (i'sel  or  S's^l),  n.  Samti  as  EisRL.  [06*.]  Shak. 


»le,   8enStc,   cftre,   ftm,   iirm,   ask,   final,   ^U ;    eve,   event,   end,   f6rn,   recent  j    Ice,   Idea,   ill ;    old,   Obey,   drb,   Odd ; 
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r(5f).  1.  F  is  tlie  sixth  letter  of  the  EnRlish  alpha- 
bet, aud  a  iiouvocal  couHoiiiuit.  Ita  form  and  suuud 
.^re  from  the  Latiii.  Tlu^  Latin  borrowed  the  form  from 
the  Greek  diKamiua  F,  wlii.'h  piuljably  had  the  value  of 
English  w  conaouaiit.  Tho  form  and  valuo  of  the  Greek 
letter  came  from  the  Phueuiciau,  tho  ultimate  source  be- 
ing probably  Egyptian.  Etymolofiically/  is  most  closely 
related  to  7>,  /:,  t,  and  b;  aa  in  E.  ^ive,  Gr.  nevje  ;  K. 
•wolf,  h.  Iu;>u8,  Gr.  Aukos  ;  E.  /ox,  i^ixen  ;  fragile,  break ; 
Yruit,  irook,  r.  i.  ;  E.  tear,  U/erre. 

See  Gnide  to  Pronimciation,  §§  178,  179,  IhS,  19S,  J^U. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  name  of  tlio  fourth  tone  of  tho  model 
scale,  or  scale  of  C.  F  sharp  (F  ^ )  ia  a  touo  intermediate 
between  F  and  G. 

F  clef,  the  baaa  clef.    See  xmder  Clep. 

Fa  (fa),  n.  [It.]  (Mii.t.)  {n)  A  syllable  applied  to  the 
fourth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  solmizatiou.  (b)  The 
tone  F.  .      J-  I 

Fa-ba'ceous  (fi-ba'shus),  a.  [L.  fabaccus,  fr.  /aba 
bean.]     Having  the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean. 

II  Fa-bella  (fii-bcl'Ia),  71,  ;  pi.  Fabellje  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  faba  a  bean.]  (AnaL)  Ono  of  the  small  ses- 
amoid bones  situated  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
in  flome  mammals. 

Fa^bl-an  (fa'bl-an),  a.  [L.  Fabiarius,  Fabius,  belong- 
ing to  Fabiua.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  manner  of, 
the  Roman  general,  Quintus  Fabiua  Maximus  Verruco- 
sus ;  cautious ;  dilatory ;  avoiding  a  decisive  contest. 

Fabian  poller,  a  policy  like  that  of  Fabius  Maximua, 
who.  by  carefully  avoidmg  decisive  contests,  foUed  Han- 
nibal, harassing  his  army  by  marches,  countermarches, 
and  ambuscades ;  a  policy  of  delays  and  cautious. 

Fa'ble  (fa'b'l),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  Jj./abula,  {r./arito  speak, 
say.  See  Ban,  and  cf.  Fabulous,  Fame.]  1.  A  feigned 
etory  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or  amuse  ;  a  fictitious 
narration  intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or  pre- 
cept ;  an  apologue.     See  the  Note  under  Apologue. 

3 otha.m's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant.    A<hlison. 

2.  The  plot,  story,  or  connected  .series  of  events,  form- 
ing the  subject  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  the  first  htisincas  of  the  poet ;  this  heinp  formed, 
ie  contrivea  buch  a  design  or  fable  aa  may  be  most  suitable  to 
the  moral.  Un/den. 

3.  Any  story  told  to  excite  wonder :  common  talk ; 
the  theme  of  talk.     '*  Old  wives' /"^'^^■"      ^  ^""'  i^.  7. 

We  grew 
The  fat/le  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt.      Tennyson. 

4.  Fiction  ;  untruth ;  falsehood. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives 
away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods.  Addison. 

Fa'ble,  v.  i.     {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabled  (fa'h'Id) ;  p.  pr. 

S:  vh.  n.  Fablinh  (-bllng).]     To  compose  fables;  hence, 

to  write  or  speak  fiction  ;  to  write  or  utter  what  is  not 

true.     "  }le  fables  not."  Shak. 

Vain  now  the  tales  v^tiiah.  fabling  poets  tell.         Prior. 

He  fahlesy  yet  speaks  truth.  M.  Arnold. 

Fa'ble,  v.  t.  To  feign  ;  to  invent ;  to  devise,  and  speak 
of,  as  true  or  real ;  to  tell  of  f.alsely. 

The  hell  Vnoxifahh^st.  Zlilton. 

FaTiler  (fa^bler),  n.  A  writer  of  fables;  a  fabulist; 
a  dealer  in  untruths  or  falsehoods.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Fa'bllau'  (fa'ble'S'),  n. ;  pi.  Fabliaux  (o').  [F., 
fr.  OF./aWe^dim.  oi  fable  a.  fable.]  {Fr.  Lit.)  One  of 
the  metrical  tales  of  the  Trouveres,  or  early  poets  of  the 
north  of  France. 

Fab'rlC  (fSb'rlk),  n.  [L.  fabrica  fabric,  workshop  : 
cf.  F.  fabrique  fabric.  See  Forge.]  1.  The  structure 
of  an>'thing  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  thing 
are  united  ;  workmanship  ;  texture  ;  make  ;  as,  cloth  of 
a  beautiful /aftric. 

2.  That  "which  is  fabricated  ;  as  :  (a)  Framework  ; 
structure;  edifice;  builduig. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a.  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exlniliition.  JUlton. 

(b)  Cloth  of  any  kind  that  is  woven  or  knit  from  fibers, 
cither  vegetable  or  animal ;  manufactured  cloth  ;  as,  silks 
or  other /((6ric.?. 

3.  The  act  of  constructing;  construction,     [i?.] 
Tithe  waa  received  by  the  bishop,  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  the 

churches  for  the  poor.  Milman. 

4.  Any  system  or  structure  consisting  of  connected 
parts;  as,  the  fabric  of  the  universe. 

The  whole  xast  fabric  of  society.  ^facaulay. 

Fab'rlc,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fadricked  (-rTkt);  p.  pr. 
Sz  vb.  n.  Fabricking.]  To  frame ;  to  build ;  to  construct. 
lO/'S.]     "  Fabric  their  mansions."  J.  Pfiilips. 

Fab'rl-cant  (fSl/rt-kaut),  7i.  [F.]  One  who  fabri- 
cates; a  manufacturer.  Simmonds. 

Fab'ri-cato  (fab'rt-kat),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabri- 
cated (-ka't?d) ;  p.  pi:  &  rh.  n.  Fabricating  (-ka'ttng).] 
[L.  fabricaliis,  p.  p.  of  fabricari,  fabricnre,  to  frame, 
build,  forge,  fr.  fabrica.  See  Fabric,  Forge.]  1.  To 
iorm  into  a  whole  by  uniting  its  parts ;  to  frame  ;  to 
■construct ;  to  build  ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  bridge  or  ship. 

2.  To  form  by  art  and  labor ;  to  manufacture  ;  to  pro- 
•duce  ;  as^  to  fabricate  yfOoXens. 

3.  To  invent  and  form  ;  to  forge ;  to  devise  falsely ; 
as,  to  fabricate  a  lie  or  story. 

Our  hooka  were  not /obncd^cd  with  an  accommodation  tp  pre- 
vailing usages, 


Fab'rl-oa'llon  (fab'rT-ka'Hhnn),  n.      [L.  fnhricatio:  I 
cf.  F.  fabrication.']     1.  The  act  of  fabricating,  framing, 
or  constructing  ;  construction;  luanufaclure  ;  ha,  t\n;  fab- 
rication of  a  bridgo,  a  ciuirch,  or  a  government.     liurke. 

2.  That  whidi  is  fabricated  ;  a  falsehood  ;  as,  the  story 
is  doubtless  a  fabrication. 

Syii,  —  Sec  Fiction. 

Fab'rl-ca'tor  (ftth'rt-ka/ter),  n.  [L.]  Ono  who  fab- 
ricates ;  one  who  constructs  or  makes. 

'V\u\fi'-ri'uitnr  of  the  works  of  Ossian.  Jfaion. 

Fab'rl-ca'tresB  (-trSs),  71.     A  woman  who  fabricates. 

Fab'rlle  (fab'ril),  a.  [L.  fahrilis,  fr.  faber  workman. 
See  FouoE.]  Pertaining  to  a  workman,  or  to  work  in 
btone,  luctal,  wood,  etc.  ;  as,/a/y)(7t' skill. 

Fab'U-Ust  (fab'u-lTst),  71.  [Cf.  F.  fabulist!',  fr.  L. 
faUda.     See  Fable.]    One  who  invents  or  writes  fables. 

Fab'U-lize  (-lia),  1'.  '•  \f»^P'  &  V-  P'  Fabulized 
(-lizd);  p.pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Fabulizing  (-li'zTug).]  [Cf.  F. 
fiibuliser.  See  Fable,]  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate 
fables  or  fictions.  O,  S.  Fabcr. 

Fab'U-los'1-ty  (-15s'T-ty),  n.  [L.  fabutositas  :  cf.  F. 
fafmfositi-.'}     1.   Fabulousness,     [i.'.]  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  A  fabulous  or  fictitious  etory.   [A'.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Fab'U-lOUS  (fSb'u-inB),  a.  [L.  fabulosus:  cf.  F.  fa- 
hnleiix.  See  Fable.]  1.  Feigned,  as  a  story  or  fable; 
related  in  fable  ;  devised  ;  invented ;  not  real ;  fictitious  ; 
as,  a  fabulous  description  ;  a  fabulous  hero. 

The  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva.  Oiestcrficld. 

2.  Passing  belief ;  exceedingly  great ;  as,  a  fabulous 
price.  Macaulaij. 

Fabulous  age,  that  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation  of 
which  tlie  only  accounts  are   myths  and   unvenhed  le- 
gends ;  as,  thi}  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
—  Fab'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Fab'u-ious-ness.  n. 

Fab'ur-den  (i.1.b'ijr-d<'n),  ?;,  [F.  frux  bourdon.  See 
False,  and  Bukden  a  verse.]  1.  (Mas.)  {a)  A  species 
of  counterpoint  with  a  drone  l)ass.  (6)  A  succession  of 
chords  of  the  sixth.     lOhs."] 

2.  A  monotonous  refrain.      [Ohs."]  Holland. 

Fac  (fitk))  »•  [Abbrev.  of  facsiviile.']  A  large  orna- 
mental letter  used,  et^i.  by  the  early  printers,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chapters  and  other  divisions  of  a 
book.  Bramic  t£-  C. 

II  Fa'qade'  (fjl'sad'  or  fa-sad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  facciata, 
fr,  faccia  face,  L.  fades.  See  Face.]  {Arch.)  The  front 
of  a  building;  esp.,  tho  principal  front,  having  some 
nrcliiteetural  pretensions.  Thus  a  church  is  said  to  have 
its  facade  unfinished,  though  the  interior  may  be  in  use. 

Face  (fas),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  fades  form,  shape,  face, 
perh.  from  faccrc  to  make  (see  Fact)  ;  or  perh.  orig. 
meanuig  ajjpearance,  and  from  a  root  meaning  to  shive, 
and  akin  to  'E.  fancy.  Cf.  Facetious.]  1,  The  exterior 
form  or  .appearance  of  anything;  that  part  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view  ;  especially,  the  front  or  upper 
part  or  surface ;  that  wliich  particularly  offers  itself  to 
the  view  of  a  spectator. 

A  mist  .  .  .  watered  the  wholc/acc  of  the  ground.    Gen.  ii.  6. 
Lake  Leman  wooes  me  with  its  crystal/«ce.        Jij/ron. 

2.  That  part  of  a  body,  having  several  sides,  which  may 
be  seen  from  one  poiut,  or  which  is  presented  toward  a 
certain  direction  ;  one  of  the  bounding  planes  of  a  solid  ; 
as,  a  cube  has  aix  faces. 

3.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  principal  dressed  surface  of  a 
plate,  disk,  or  pulley  ;  the  principal  flat  surface  of  a  part 
or  object.  (&)  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  cog 
in  a  cog  wheel,  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch  line. 
(c)  The  width  of  a  pulley,  or  the  length  of  a  cog  from 
end  to  end  ;  as,  a  pulley  or  cog  wheel  of  ten  inches  face. 

4.  {Pri}ii.)  (a)  The  upper  surface,  or  the  character 
upon  the  surface,  of  a  type,  plate,  etc.  (b)  The  style  or 
cut  of  a  tj-pe  or  font  of  tj-pe. 

5.  Outside  appearance  ;  surface  show  ;  look  ;  external 
aspect,  whether  natural,  assumed,  or  acquired. 

To  set  a.  fare  upon  their  own  malignant  de?ij:n.    Milton. 
This  would  produce  a  newfacr  of  things  in  Europe.  Addison. 
"We  wear  n  face  of  jov,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore.  Wordsworth. 

6.  That  part  of  the  head,  esp.  of  man,  in  which  the 
eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  and  mouth  are  situated ;  visage  ; 
countenance. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy /ace  sholt  thou  ent  bread.     Gen.  iii.  19. 

7.  Cast  of  features ;  expression  of  countenance ;  look  ; 
air ;  appearance. 

We  Fct  the  bcst/ocf  on  it  we  could.  Driiden. 

8.  {Astrol.)  Ten  degrees  in  extent  of  a  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac. Chaucer. 

9.  Maintenance  of  the  countenance  free  from  abash- 
ment or  confusion  ;  confidence ;  boldness ;  shameless- 
uess ;  effrontery. 

This  is  the  man  that  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with  false 
citations.  TUlofson. 

10.  Presence  ;  sight ;  front ;  as  in  the  phrases,  before 
the  face  of,  iu  the  immediate  presence  of  ;  in  the  face  of, 
before,  in,  or  against  the  front  of  ;  as,  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  danger  ;  to  the  face  of,  directly  to  ;  from  the  face  of, 
from  tho  presence  of. 

11.  Mode  of  regard,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able ;  favor  or  anger  ;  mostly  in  Scriptural  phrases. 

The  Lord  make  his  fnnc  to  shine  upon  tliee.      Kum.  vi.  2-". 
yiyface  [fnvorl  will  I  turn  also  from  them.    Ezek.  vii.  '22. 


12,  {Mining)  The  end  or  wall  of  the  tunnel,  drift,  or 
excavation,  at  which  work  is  progressing  or  was  last 
done. 

13.  {Corn.)  The  exact  amount  expressed  on  a  bill, 
note,  bond,  or  other  mercantile  paper,  without  any  addi- 
tion lor  interest  or  reduction  for  ditjcount.       McElrath. 

'SJr'  Pace-  is  used  either  adjectively  or  as  part  of  a 
compound  ;  as,  face  guard  or  /(/ce-guard ;  face  cloth ; 
face  plan  or /acc-iJlan  ;  jace  hammer. 

Face  ague  (Med.),  a  form  of  ncuralpia,  characteri2ed  by 
acute  lancinathip  pains  returning  at  intervals,  and  by 
twinges  in  certain  parts  of  the  face,  producing  convul- 
sive twitches  in  the  corresponding  muscles ;  —  called  also 
/((•  dvuloureux.~Ta£6  card,  one  of  a  pack  of  playing 
cards  on  which  a  human  face  is  represented ;  the  king, 
queen,  or  jack,  —  Face  cloth,  a  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of 
a  corpse.  —  Face  guard,  a  Illa^k  witlt  windows  for  the  eyes, 
worn  by  workimii  expuM  d  to  gnat  heat,  or  to  flying  par- 
ticles of  metal,  ."-tone,  etc.,  as  in  glass  works,  foundries, 
etc.  —  Face  hammer,  a  hammer  liaving  a  flat  lace.  — Face 
Joint  (Arch. ),  a  jnhit  in  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other  struc- 
ture.— Face  mite  (Zo'nl.),  a  ftmall,  elongated  mite  {Demo- 
drr  folli<  uluriani,  parasitic  in  tin;  hair  iolHclei 
of  the  face.  —Face  mold,  the  templet  or  i)at- 
tern  by  wliich  carpenters,  etc,  uutline  the 
forms  which  are  to  be  cut  out  from  boards,  f 
sheet  metal,  etc.  —  Face  plate.  ('/)  {.Tuniin'j} 
A  plate  attached  to  the  spindle  of  a  lathe,  to  ' 
which  tho  work  to  be  turned  may  be  attached. 
(h)  A  covering  plate  for  .an  object,  to  receive 
wear  or  shock,  (o  A  true  plane  for  testing  a 
dressed  surface.  A'7*fV/A/.  — Face  wheel.  (Much.) 
('/J  A  crown  wheel,  ib)  A  wheel  whose  dink  face 
is  adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing  :  a  lap. 

Cylinder  face  iSt'-am  Einjinc),  the  flat  part 
of  a  steam  cylinder  on  \vliicli  a  slide  valve 
moves.  —  Face  of  an  anvil,  its  flat  upper  surface. 

—  Face  of  a  bastion  iPort.),  the  part  between 
the  salient  and  the  shoulder  angle. —  Face  of 
coal  {Minino),  the  principal  cleavage  plane, 
at  right  angles  to  the  stratification.  —  Face  of 
a  gun,  the  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle.— 
Face  of  a  place  {Fort. ),  the  front  comprehended 
between  th'-  flanked  angles  of  two  neighboring  e; 
bafitions.  Wilheh)).  —  Ta.C6  of  a  Bquare  iJ/il.}, 
one  of  the  sides  of  a  battalion  when  formed  in  a  square. 

—  Face  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass  card,  etc.,  the  dial  or 
graduated  surface  on  wliich  a  pointer  indicates  the  time 
of  day,  point  of  the  compass,  etc.  — Face  to  face,  (a)  In 
the  presence  of  each  other  ■  as.  to  bring  the  accuser  and 
the  &cc\i&ed  face  to  face.  Uj)  TVithout  tlie  interposition  of 
any  body  or  substance.  "Kow  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly;  but  then/f/ce  ^o /«cc."  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  (c\  "With 
the  faces  or  finished  surfaces  turned  inward  or  toward 
one  another;  vis  a  r/5 ;  — opposed  to  barJ:  to  back. — To 
fly  in  the  face  of.  to  defy;  to  brave;  to  withstand. —To 
make  a  face,  to  distort  the  countenance ;  to  make  a  grim- 
ace,    i^h'ik. 

Face  (ias).  V.J.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faced  (fast) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Facing  (fa'sTng).]  1.  To  meet  in  front;  to  oppose 
with  firnmess ;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  or  opposing ;  to  confront ;  to  encounter  ;  as,  to 
face  an  enemy  iu  the  field  of  battle. 

I  -11  face 
This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king.      Dryden. 

2.  To  confront  impudently ;  to  bully. 

I  will  neither  he  faced  nor  braved.  S?iak. 

3.  To  stand  opposite  to ;  to  stand  with  the  face  or 
front  toward  ;  to  front  upon  ;  as,  the  apartments  of  the 
general /acerf  the  park. 

Ho  gnined  also  with  his  forces  that  part  of  Britain  which 
/ncoa  Ireland.  Jldton. 

4.  To  cover  in  front,  for  ornament,  protection,  etc. ; 
to  put  a  facing  upon  ;  as,  a  building/ac<'(/  with  marble. 

6.  To  line  near  the  edge,  esp.  with  a  dilferent  mate- 
rial ;  as,  to  face  the  front  of  a  coat,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
dress. 

6.  To  cover  with  better,  or  better  appearing,  mate- 
rial than  the  mass  consists  of,  for  purposes  of  deception, 
as  the  surface  of  a  box  of  tea,  a  barrel  of  sugar,  etc. 

7.  (Mack.)  To  make  the  surface  of  {an>-thing)  flat  or 
smooth ;  to  dress  the  face  of  (a  stone,  a  casting,  etc.) ; 
esp.,  in  turning,  to  shape  or  smooth  the  flat  surface  of,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  cylindrical  surface. 

8.  To  cause  to  turn  or  present  a  face  or  front,  as  in  a 
particular  direction. 

To  face  down,  to  put  down  by  bold  or  impudent  opposi- 
tion "B-e  faced  men  douu."  Prior.— To  face  (athmg) 
out"  to  persist  boldly  or  impudently. in  an  assertion  orm 
a  line  of  conduct.  '^That  thmks  w^th  oaths  to  jace  the 
matter  out.''''    Shak. 

Face,  r.  i.  1.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite.     '*  To  lie,  to /ace,  to  forge."        Spenser. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  aa,  to /ace  to  the  right  or  left. 

Face  about,  man  ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  I       Dryden. 

3.  To  present  a  face  or  front. 

Faced  (fiist),  a.  Having  (such)  a  face,  or  (so  many) 
facps  ;  as.  suiooth-/(ice'/,  two-faced. 

Fa'cer  (fa'.ser),  n.     1.     One  who  faces  ;  one  who  puts 
on  a  false  show  ;  a  bold-faced  person.     iObs.} 
There  be  no  greater  talkers,  nor  boasters,  nor  facers.  Latimer. 

2.  A  blow  in  the  face,  as  in  boxing;  hence,  any  severe 
or  stunning  check  or  defeat,  as  in  controversy.   (Collog.'} 

I  should  have  been  a  stercoraceous  mendicant  if  I  had  hol- 
lowed when  I  ETot  a.  facer.  G.  King^lej/. 
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FACET 

FaCet  (fSa'Stt,  n.  IF.  facelle,  dim.  o{ /ace  tice.  See 
Face.]  1-  A  little  face  ;  a  small,  plane  surface  ;  as,  the 
fac/s  of  a  diamond.     [Written  also  faceite.] 

2.  (.Anal.)  A  smooth  circumscribed  surface;  as,  the 
articular /ace(  of  a  bone. 

3.  {Anil.)  The  narrow  plane  surface  between  ttutings 
of  a  column. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  numerous  small  eyes  wmcn 
make  up  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

Fac'et,  r.  (.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Faceted  ;  p.  pr.  A:  to.  n. 
Facetixo.]  To  cut  facets  or  small  faces  upon  ;  as,  to 
facet  a  diamond.  .         . 

Fa-oete'  (fa-sef),  a.  [L.  Jacetxis  elegant,  fine,  face- 
tious ;  akin  to  Sacies.  See  Face,  and  cf.  i  acetioos.] 
Facetious;  witty;  humorous.  [.-IrcAaic]  '■  A  Jacele 
discourse."  ■^''■-  ^'"J'<"'- 

"IIow  to  interpose  "with  a  small,  smart  remark,  sentiment 
fac.  If.  or  unctuous  anecdote.  ^  '  "J-  "  "-"'"■ 

—  Fa-cete1y,  nr/i.  —  Fa-cete'ness,  n. 
Fac'et-ed  (fSs'5t-«d),  a.     Having  facets. 

i  Fa-ce'tl-»  (fa-se'shi-e),  n. pi.  [L.,  fr.  facetus.  bee 
Facete.]  Witty  or  humorous  writings  or  saymgs ; 
witticisms;  merry  conceits.  „     ,     .,.  c 

Fa-ce'tloas  (fa-se'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  faceiieux.  See 
FAcETii:.]  1.  Given  to  wit  and  good  humor;  merry; 
sportive;  jocular;  as,  &. facet  ions  companion. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  wit  and  pleasantry;  eiciting 
lauKliter  ;  as,  a.  facetious  story  or  reply. 

—  Fa-ce'tlous-iy,  adv.  —  Fa-ce'tious-ness,  n. 

Fa-cette'  (fa-sef),  n.     [F.]    See  Facet,  n. 

Face'work'  (fas'w-Crk'),  n.  The  material  of  the  out- 
side or  front  side,  as  of  a  wall  or  building  ;  facmg. 

Fa'cl-a  (fSsh'I-a),  n.     (Arch.)    See  Fascia. 

Fa'clal  (fa'shnl  ;  '277),  a.  [LL.  facialis,  fr.  L.  facies 
face  :  cf.  F.  facial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face  ;  as, 
t\xe  facial  artery,  vein,  or  nerve.  —  Fa'Clal-ly,  adv. 

racial  angle  iAnat.),  the  angle,  in  a  skull,  included 
between  a  straight  line  (aft,  in 
the  iUustnationsl,  from  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  forehead 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw  bone,  and  another  if/)  from 
this  point  to  the  center  of  the 
external  auditory  opening.  See 
Gnathic  index,  under  Gnathic. 

Fa'cl-enil  (fa'shl-Snd),  n. 
[From  neut.  of  L.  faciendus, 
gerundive  of  facere  to  do.] 
Qlalh.)  The  multiplicand.  See 
Faciekt,  2. 

Fa'clent  (fa'shmt),  ii.  [L. 
faciens,  -cntis,  p.  pr.  of  .facere 
tO]n.ake,  do.  See  Fact.]  1.  One 
who  does  anything,  good  or 
bad ;  a  doer ;  an  agent.  [065.] 
Bp.  Hacl:el. 
2.  (Math.)  (a)  One  of  tlie 
variables  of  a  quantic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  coefficient. 
(//)  The  multiplier. 

!:^°"The  terms  facienUfaci- 
and    fnctnm,  ,may  impl^ 
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3.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  readiness  or  compliance; 
—  usually  ill  a  bad  seuse ;  pUaiicy. 

It  IS  u  great  error  to  take,/«a/H,'/  for  good  nature.    V Estrange. 

4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance;  affability. 
Offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a.  friend  with.fOCtVi/y.     S,(mth. 

5.  That  which  promotes  the  ease  of  any  action  or 
course  of  conduct;  advantage;  aid;  assistance ;  — usu- 
ally in  the  plural;  as,  special /aciViVie^  for  study. 

Syn.  —  Ease ;  expertness  ;  readiness ;  dexterity  ;  com- 
plaisance ;  condescension ;  aflabihty.  —  Facility,  fcx- 
PERTNESS.  Readiness.  These  words  have  m  common  the 
idea  of  performing  any  act  with  ease  and  promptitude. 
Fiuilifu  supposes  a  natural  or  acquired  power  of  dis- 
patching a  task  with  hghtuess  and  ease.  Lipertness  is 
the  kind  of  f  aciUty  acquired  by  long  practice.  Readiness 
marks  the  promptitude  with  wlii.-h  anything  is  done.  A 
merchant  needs  great  fueilUu  in  disj 
banker,  great er^j'T//i'.M  in  ranting 


great  rV'ffi/f/jf.s^  in  passing  from 
'""he  jacifiti/  v  '     ' 


Facial  Angles. 
]  2   Type';  of    Human 


......    „ —  ...     — ^    — r'-%     SkuIU;  3  SkuUot  Mon- 

that  the  multiplication  involyea    jcty. 

is  not  ordinary  multiplication, 

but  is  either  some  specified  operation,  or,  m  general,  any 

mathematical  operation.    See  Multiplication. 

il  Fa'cl-es  (fa'shl-ez),  n.     [L.,  form,  face.   See  Face.] 

1.  Tlie  anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  the  face. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  general  aspect  or  habit  of  a  species,  or 
group  of  species,  esp.  with  reference  to  its  adaptation 
to  its  environment. 

3.  (Zodl.)  The  face  of  a  bird,  or  the  front  of  the  head, 
excluding  the  bill. 

Faclea  Hippocratlca.    (ifed.)  See  under  Hippocratic. 

Fac'lle  (fSsTl),  a.  Ih./acilis,  prop.,  capable  of  being 
done  or  made,  hence,  facile,  easy,  ir./acere  to  make, 
do  :  cf.  F.  facile.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Faculty.]  1.  Easy 
to  be  done  or  performed  ;  not  diflBcult ;  perf ormable  or 
attainable  with  little  labor. 
Onlcr  .  .  .  will  render  the  work /rtc(7«  and  delightful.    Eielj/n. 

2.  Easy  to  be  surmounted  or  removed ;  easily  con- 
querable ;  readily  mastered, 

Thefacilti  gates  of  liell  too  slightly  barred.       Milton. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  mild ;  courteous ;  not 
haughty,  austere,  or  distant ;  affable ;  complaisant. 

I  mt-'ttnt  she  should  be  courteous,  yVirt/e,  sweet.      Ii-  .Tonson. 

4.  Easily  persuaded  to  good  or  bad  ;  yielding  ;  ductile 
to  a  fault ;  pliant ;  flexible. 

Since  A'lam.  and  his  facHc  consort  Eve, 
Lost  raradise,  deceived  by  me.  MiUon. 

Thi«  ifltrcatinE  Burns  hke  a  child,  a  person  of  m  facile  a  dis- 
position OS  not  to  be  trusted  without  a  keeper  on  tlie  kintj'a 
liighway.  i'r"J.  iVihon. 

6.  Rea'ly;  quick;  expert;  as,  he  is  facile  in  expedi- 
ents; he  wields  a /€/Ci7c  pi-n. 

—  Fac'Ue-ly,  «</'•.  —  Fac'Ue-ness,  n. 

Fa-cU'l-tate  (fa-stlT-tat},  v.  t.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Facili- 
tated (.ta't?d) ;  ]>.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Facilitating  (-ta'ting).] 
[vj.  F.  facilltfr.  See  Facility.]  To  make  vnhy  or  less 
difficult ;  to  free  from  difficulty  or  impediment ;  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  ;  as,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  .i  task. 

To  invite  and  faalit'itc  that  line  of  proceeding  whieh  the 
times  cull  for.  /■  TayUrr. 

Facll'l'ta'Uon  (fA-sTl'T-ta'shun),  n.  Tlic  act  of  facU- 
itating  or  making  eany. 

Fa-cU'i-ty  (fCt-sTlT-tJ?),  n.  ;  pi.  FArn-iTiEB  f-tTz).  fL. 
faci/itas,  fr.  fncilis  easy:  cf.  F.  fnrihte.      B<'e  FAcn.E.] 

1.  Tlie  quaUty  of  being  easily  performed ;  freedom 
from  difficulty ;  ease  ;  n»,  the  farilitij  of  an  operation. 

The  facilily  with  which  government  has  been  ovcrturnrd  in 
France.  Burki: 

2.  Eaao  in  performance;  rpadiness  proceeding  from 
Bkill  or  use;  dexterity;  an,  practice  gives  a  wonderful 
farility  in  executing  works  of  art. 


telling  business  , 
cntints;  both  need 
,  ..^,..  'iiiployment  to  an- 
other. "  The  jacifiti/  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a 
custom  of  doing,  makes  them  olten  pass  m  us  without 
our  notice."  lorke.  *'  The  army  was  celebrated  for  the 
erijertness  and  valor  of  the  soldiers."  "A  rffKfiness  to 
obey  the  known  will  of  God  is  the  surest  means  to  en- 
Ugliten  the  mind  in  respect  to  duty." 

Fa'cing  (fa'sTng),?!.  1.  A  covering  in  front,  for  or- 
nament or  other  purposes;  an  exterior  covering  or 
sheathing;  as,  the  facing  of  an  earthen  slope,  sea  wall, 
etc.,  to  strengthen  it  or  to  protect  or  adorn  the  exposed 
surface.. 

2.  A' lining  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  garment  for 
ornament  or  protection. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any  face  of  a  wall  with 
m.aterial  different  from  that  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed, or  the  coating  or  material  so  used. 

4.  {Founding)  A  powdered  substance,  as  charcoal, 
bituminous  coal,  etc.,  applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold,  or 
mixed  with  the  sand  that  forms  it,  to  give  a  fine  smooth 
surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  {3fil.)  {a)  pi.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  a  military 
coat;  — commonly  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the 
coat.  (6)  The  movement  of  soldiers  by  turning  on  their 
henls  to  the  right,  left,  or  about ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi. 

Facing  brick,  front  or  pressed  brick. 

Fa'clng-ly,  adv.     In  a  facing  manner  or  position. 

Fa-cln'0-rous  (f a-sTn'o-rus).  a.  [L.  facinorosjis,  from 
facimts  deed,  bad  deed,  from  facere  to  make,  do.]  Atro- 
ciously wicked.  lObs.]  Jer.  Taylor.  —  Fa-cin'0-roUG- 
ness,  n.    [Obs-l 

Fac'ound  (fSk'und),  n.  [F.  faconde,  L.  facundia. 
SeeFACUND.]     Speech;  eloquence.     [Ohs.'] 

lUr  faronml  eke  full  womanly  and  plain.    Chmicer. 

Fac-slm'Me  {f3k-sTm'I-le),  n.  ;  pi.  Facsimiles  (-lez). 
[L.  fac  situ  He  make  like ;  or  an  abbreviation  of  factum 
sim'ile  luade  like;  facere  to  make  ■{-  siyjiil  is  like.  See 
Fact,  and  Suhile.]  A  copy  of  an5i:hing  made,  either  £o 
as  to  be  deceptive  or  so  as  to  give  every  part  and  detail 
of  the  original ;  an  exact  copy  or  likeness. 

Facfllmile  telegraph,  a  ttdegrapliic  apparatus  reprodu- 
cing messages  m  autograph. 

Fac-Sim'Me,  r.  t.     To  make  a  facsimile  of. 

Fact  (fSkt),  n.  [L.  factum,  fr.  facere  to  mate  or  do. 
Cf.  Feat,  Affair,  Benefit,  Defect,  Fashion,  and  -ft.] 

1.  A  doing,  making,  or  preparing.     iOhs.'] 
A  project  for  the.mc(  and  vending: 

Of  a  new  Itind  of  fucus,  paint  for  ladies.    B.  Jowion. 

2.  An  effect  produced  or  achieved ;  anything  done  or 
that  comes  to  pass;  an  act;  an  event;  a  circumstance. 

What  might  instigate  him  to  this  devilish  fact,  I  am  not  able 

to  conjecture.  ^^''  ''"'■ 

He  who  most  excels  in  fricf  of  arms.  Milton. 

3.  Reality  ;  actuality  ;  truth  ;  as,  he,  in  fact,  excelled 
all  the  rest ;  the  fact  is,  he  was  beaten. 

4.  The  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done  or  ex- 
isting ;  sometimes,  even  when  false,  improperly  put,  by 
a  transfer  of  meaning,  for  the  thing  done,  or  supposed  to 
be  done ;  a  thing  supposed  or  asserted  to  be  done ;  as, 
history  abounds  with  false /rtc75. 

1  do  not  grant  the  fact.  Do  Foe. 

This  rcaBoning  is  founded  upon  a  tact  which  is  not  true. 

Kvgcr  Long. 


C^="  The  term /.Tcnias  in  jurispmdeDce  peculiar  uses 
in  contrast  with  taw; 


attorney  at  /«'/■,  nnd  attorney 
in  fact ;  issue  in  lair,  and  issue'in  fact.  Thtrf  is  al.so 
a  grand  distinction  between  law  and  facf  with  rc'fcr.ncc 
to  the  province  of  the  judge  and  that  of  the  jury,  the  lat- 
ter gfuerally  deterniiniiig  the  fact,  the  former  the  laie. 

Burr  ill.    Bonner. 

Acceeaary  before,  nr  after,  the  fact.  See  under  Acces- 
sary. —  Matter  of  fact,  an  actual  occurrence  ;  a  verity  ; 
used  adjectively :  of  or  pertaining  to  facts ;  prosaic  ; 
unimaginative  :  as,  a  matter-of-fact  narration. 

Syn. —  Act;  deed;  performance;  event;  incident; 
occurrence  ;  circumstance. 

Fac'tlon  (fSk'shun),  v.  [L.  faciio  a  doing,  a  com- 
pany of  persona  acting  together,  a  faction  :  cf.  F.  faction. 
See  P-ASHION.]  1.  (.Inc.  Jliat.)  One  of  the  divisions  or 
parties  of  trliarioteers  (distinguished  by  their  colors)  in 
the  games  of  tin-  circus. 

2.  A  party,  in  ptilitical  society,  combined  or  acting  in 
union,  in  oppoKition  to  the  government,  or  state  ;  —  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  a 
majority  ;  a  combination  or  clique  of  partisans  of  any 
kind,  acting  for  their  own  interests,  especially  if  greedy, 
clamorous,  and  reckless  of  the  common  good. 

3.  Tumult;  discord  ;  disBcnsion. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great  faction  among  thcm- 
gelvc^.  Clarrndon. 

Syn.  —  Combination ;  cliauo ;  junto.    Bee  Caiial. 

Fac'tlon-a-ry  (-S-ryO^  «•     [Cf.  F.  factionna-ire,  L.  fac- 

lionarius  tho  bead  of  a  company  of  charioteers.]  lifelong- 

ing  to  a  faction  ;  being  a  partisan  ;  taking  eides.     [Ohs.] 

Alwfiyn  fnctifmnry  on  the  party  of  your  general.     Shak 

Fac'tlon  er  (-er),?).  One  of  a  faction.  A hp.  Bancroft. 
Fac'tlon- ist,  n,     One  who  promotes  faction. 


FACTUAL 

Factions  (fik'shfis),  a.  [L.  .factiosus :  ct.  T.  fae- 
tieux.}  1.  Given  to  faction ;  addieted  to  form  parties- 
and  raise  disbensions,  in  opposition  to  govennnent  or  llio 
common  good  ;  turbulent ;  seditions  ;  prone  to  clamor 
against  public  measures  or  men ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Fnctiowi  for  the  liouso  of  Lancaster.  Slial:. 

2.  Pertaining  to  faction ;  proceeding  from  facticn  ; 
indicating,  or  characterized  by,  faction;  — said  of  acts  or 
expresaions  ;  as,  factious  quarrels. 

IKailUmg  zeal  or.r'ii'-lious  fury.  Lufke. 

—  rac'tiously,  "dr.  —  Fac'tlous-ness,  n. 

Fac-U'UouS  (f5k-tTsh'as),  «.  [L.  factitius,fT.  facere 
to  make.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Fetich.]  Made  by  art,  in 
distinction  from  what  is  produced  by  nature  ;  artificial ; 
sham  ;  formed  by,  or  ad<apted  to,  an  artificial  or  conven- 
tional, in  distinction  from  a  natural,  standard  or  rule ; 
not  natural ;  as,  factitious  cinnabar  or  jewels ;  a  factitious 
taste.  —  Fac-tl'tlous-ly ,  adv.  —  Fac-tl'tloiisneBB.  n. 

He  acquires!  a.l'actilintis  propensity,  he  forme  an  ineorrii^ible 
habit,  of  desultory  reading.  JJf  t^^iiiicaj. 

Syn.  —  Unnatural.  —  FACxrnotJS,  UNNATtJEAi..  A  tliine 
is  unnatural  when  it  departs  in  any  way  from  its  simple 
or  nomi.il  state;  it  i&  jacfiliou.i  when  it  is  wrought  out 
or  wrought  up  by  labor  and  effort ;  as,  a  Jactttious  ex- 
citement. An  unnatural  demand  for  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise is  one  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  rate  of  con- 
sumption ;  a  factitious  demand  is  one  created  by  active 
exertions  for  the  purpose.  An  nnnalural  alarm  js  one 
Greater  than  the  occ.ision  requires ;  a  factitious  alarm 
IS  one  wrouglit  up  with  care  and  efiort. 

Fac'tl-Uvo  (fSk'tl-tlv),  a.  [See  Fact.]  1.  Canting; 
causative. 

2.  {Gram.)  Pertaining  to  that  relation  which  is  proper 
when  the  act,  as  of  a  tr.tnsitive  verb,  is  not  merely  re- 
ceived by  an  object,  but  produces  some  change  in  the 
object,  as  when  we  say,  He  made  the  water  wine. 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  octivity  in  a  verb  or  adjective  involvci 

in  it  a  reference  to  nn  effect,  in  llie  way  of  causality,  in  the 

active  voice  on  the  immcdialo  obiocts,  ond  in  the  passive  voice 

on  the  fubieel  of  such  activity.    This  second  object  is  callet  the 

jaclilirf  ohjM.  ■'•  H  .  GMs. 

Fac'tive  (fSk'tlv),  a.  Making  ;  having  power  to  make. 

[Ofc«  1  "  You  are  .  .  .  factire,  not  destructive."    Bacon. 

Ii  Fac'to  Ciak'to),  ddr.     [L.,  ablative  of  factum  deed, 

fact.]     {Laiv)   In  fact ;  by  the  act  or  fact. 

De  facto,    (iaic)    See  De  facto. 

Factor  (filk'ter),  n.  [L.  .factor  a  doer  :  cf.  F.  facteur 
a  factor.  See  Fact.]  1.  {Lmc)  One  who  transacts 
busmess  for  another  ;  an  .agent ;  a  substitute  ;  especial- 
ly, a  mercantile  agent  who  buys  and  sells  goods  and 
transacts  business  for  others  on  commission  ;  a  commis- 
sion merchant  or  consignee.  He  may  be  a  home  factor 
or  a  foreign  factor.  He  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  goods  ;  and  in  these  respects  he  differs  from 
a  broker.  iS'onj.     Wharton. 

My /*ac?o?- sends  me  word,  a  merchant's  fled 
That  owes  nie  for  a  hundred  tun  of  wine.      Marlowe. 

2.  A  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate.  IScol.]  Sir  W.Scotl. 

3.  {Math.)  One  of  the  elements  or  quantities  which, 
when  multiplied  together,  form  a  product. 

4.  One  of  the  elements,  circumstances,  or  influences 
which  contribute  to  produce  a  result  ;  a  constituent. 

The  material  and  dynamical /iicrors  of  nutrition.    //.  !>i>fjiccr. 

Factor,  r.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Factohed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  n.  Factohing.]  {Math.)  To  resolve  (a  quautity> 
into  its  factors. 

FaCtor-age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  F. /ac/orow .]  The  allow- 
ance given  to  a  factor,  as  a  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices ;  —  called  also  a  commissiau. 

FaCtor-ess  (-es),  71.    A  factor  who  is  a  woman.    {J,.] 

Fac-tO'rl-al  (ISk-to'rl-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertammg  to 
a  factory.  Buchanan. 

2.  {Math.)  Related  to  factorials. 

Fac-to'ri-al,  n.  {Math.)  {a)  pi.  A  name  given  to 
the  factors  of  a  continued  product  when  the  former 
are  derivable  from  one  and  the  same  function  t{x)  by 
successively  imparting  a  constant  increment  or  decre- 
ment h  to  the  indcjiendent  variable.  Thus  the  product 
¥{x).F{x-\-h).¥(z+1h)  .  .  .  F[r-l-(«-l)/0  is  called  a/nc- 
toriat  term,  and  its  several  factors  take  the  name  oi  fac- 
torials. Brande  <t  C.  {h)  The  product  of  the  consecu- 
tive numbers  from  unity  up  to  any  given  number. 

FaCtor-lng  (fSk'ter-Tng),  n.  {Math.)  The  act  of  re- 
BOlvinp  into  factors. 

Fsc'tor-lze  (fSk'ter-iz),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Factok- 

IZED {-izd) ;  p. }ir.  &  vh.  n.  Factoeizino  (-I'zlng).]  {Lou) 

(a)  To  give   warning  to ;  —  said  of   a  person  in  » hose 

hands  the  effects  of  another  are  attached,  the  warning 

being  to  the  ctTect  that  he  shall  not  pay  the  money  or 

deliver  the  property  of  the  defendant  in  his  hands  to 

him,  but  appear  and  answer  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff. 

{If)  To  attaih  (tho  effects  of  a  debtor)  in  the  hiinds  of  a 

third  pc-rBdu  ;  to  g.ariiish.    Sec  Garnish.     [17.  &C'wi».] 

Fac'tor-shlp,  ".    The  business  cf  a  factor.   _ 

Fac'to-ry  (l.1k'tS-ry),  n. ;  pi.  FACToniES  (-riz).     [Cf. 

F.   faclorcrir.]     1.  A  house  or  place  where  factors,  or 

commercial  agents,  reside,  to  transact  business  for  their 

employers.  "  Tho  Company's /(rr'm;/  at  Madras."  Bnrka. 

2.  the  body  of  f.actors  in  any  place  ;  as,  a  chaplain  to- 


a  British  farlarii. 


W.  Guthrie. 


3.  A  building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  appropriated 
to  the  nianufnrturo  of  goods;  the  place  where  workmen 
are  employed  in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or  utcnsUs  ;  a. 
manufactory;  ns,  a  cotton /wc(on;. 

Factory  log  lhfrd.\  a  variety  of  bandy  leg.  associated 
witli  partial  ilialocation  of  tlie  tibia,  produced  m  younfr 
children  by  working  in  factories. 

Fac-to'tum  (fitk.to'tum),n. ;  pi.  Factototis  (-tumz). 
[L.,  do  everytliing  ;  facere  to  do  -)-  lotus  all :  cf.  F.  fac- 
totum. See  Fact,  and  Total.]  A  person  employed  to- 
do  all  kinds  of  work  or  business.  ''■  •'ou'Oti. 

Factual  (fSk'tu-al ;  135),  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, facts.     [A'.] 


ale, 


■ett6te,   cftre,    llm,    ttrm.    Ask,    final,    »U  i    cvo,   Svent,    6nd,    ICm,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill  ;    Old,    6bcy,    Orh,   iidd ; 


FACTUM 


II  Fac'tum  (f^tk'tuni),  n.;  p^-  Facta  (-ti).  [L.  See 
Fact.  J  1.  {Lnic)  A  imin's  own  act  and  deed;  particu- 
larly; (")  (Civil  Ldic)  Anything  stated  and  made  cer- 
tain. (/>)  {Tcstamenttiry  Law)  The  due  execution  of  a 
will,  including  everythiiiK  ueceHBary  to  its  validity. 

2.  {Math.)  The  product.     See  Kaciknt,  ii. 

Fac'ture  (ffik'tur;  135),  n.  [F.  Jdcture  a  makinR, 
invoice,  L.  Jactura  a  making.  See  Fact.]  1.  Tliu  act 
or  inanTier  of  making  or  doiiiK  anytliing  ;  —  now  UHed  of 
a  liter:\ry,  raufiir;il,  or  iii<tnriiil  jiroduction.  JJacon. 

2.  (Com.)  An  iiivi»ir<' or  (till  of  parcels. 

II  Fac'u-lsB  (fitk'G-lo),  7i.  j>!.  L^^m  pl-  of  faaiJa  a  lit- 
tle torcli.]  {Asfro7i.)  CiroupH  of  small  shining  Bjwtfl  on 
the  surface  of  lliu  auu  which  are  brighter  than  the  other 
parts  nf  tlu^  photosphere.  Tliey  are  generally  seen  in  the 
neigIihrMlini>d  nf  the  dark  8pot«,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
elevated  pnrtiuiis  of  the  photospheru.  JVcwromb. 

Fac^u-lar  t-ler),  a.  {Astron.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
facuhe.  II.  A.  J'roclor. 

Fac'ul-ty  (fSk'ul-tJ),  n.;  pi.  Faculties  (-ttz).  [F. 
/aculle,  h.  /(tculfas,  ir. /<icilis  easy  (cf. /acid  easily),  fr. 
facere  to  make.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Facility.]  1.  Abil- 
ity to  act  or  perform,  whether  inborn  or  cultivated  ;  ca- 
pacity for  any  natural  function ;  especially,  an  original 
mental  power  or  capacity  for  any  of  the  well-known 
classes  of  mental  activity;  psychit^al  or  soul  capacity; 
capacity  for  any  of  the  leading  kinds  of  soul  activity,  as 
knowledge,  feeling,  volition  ;  intellectual  endowment  or 
gift;  power;  as, /ac((//(>s  of  tho  mind  or  thesoul. 

But  know  that  in  the  snul 
Are  innny  \Q^f.cT  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chk'f.  ^filton. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  liow  noble  in  rcaBoii  I  liow 
infinite  iajttcutti/  !  .VAnA-. 

2.  Special  mental  endowment ;  characteristic  knack, 
lie  had  n  ready  fnatUn,  indeed,  of  escaping  from  any  topic 

that  agitated  bis  too  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Power;  prerogative  or  attribute  of  ofBce.     [i?.] 

This  Duncnn 
Hath  borne  h\^j\ii:uUi>:s  au  meek.  Shak. 

4.  Privilege  or  permission,  granted  by  favor  or  in- 
dulgence, to  do  a  particular  thing;  authority;  license; 
dispensation. 

Tlie  pope  .  .  .  granted  him  a  faculty  to  set  him  free  fmm  Ida 
promise.  J-'ii/ler. 

It  had  not  only/acult'/  to  inspect  all  bishops'  dioceses,  but  to 
change  whut  laws  and  statutes  they  should  thiuk  lit  to  ultor 
among  the  colleges.  Eixliin- 

6.  A  body  of  men  to  whom  any  specific  right  or  priv- 
ilege is  granted ;  formerly,  the  graduates  in  any  of  tlie 
four  departments  of  a  university  or  college  (Pliilosophy, 
Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology),  to  whom  was  granted  the 
right  of  teaching  (projitendi  or  docendi)  in  the  depart- 
ment in  wliich  they  had  studied  ;  at  present,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  or  calling,  —  rarely  the  profession 
itself;  as,  the  medical /'^c^/^;/;  the  legal/aci/Z/y,  etc. 

6.  {Amer.  Colleges)  The  body  of  persons  to  wliom  are 
intrusted  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  college  or 
university,  or  of  one  of  its  departments ;  the  president, 
professors,  and  tutors  in  a  college. 

Dean  of  faculty.  See  under  Dean.  —  Faculty  of  advocates. 
(Scot.)  See  under  Advocate. 

Syn.  —  Talent ;  gift ;  endowment ;  dexterity  ;  expert- 
ness  ;  cleverness  ;  readmess ;  ability  ;  knack. 

Fac'und  (fSkTmd),  a.  [L.  facundus,  fr.  fari  to 
epenk.]     PLloi|uent.     {Archaic'] 

Fa-cun^di-ous  (fa-kun'dt-us),  a.  [L.  facmidiosus.l 
Eloquent ;  full  of  words.     {Archaic'} 

Fa-CUU'dl-ty  (-tj),  n.  [L.  facunditas.']  Eloquence; 
readiness  of  speech.     {Arclinir'] 

Fad  (fSd),  71.  [Cf.  Faddle.]  A  hobby  ;  freak  ;  whim. 
—  Fad'dist.  n. 

It  is  your  favorite./n'V  to  draw  plans.         G.  Eliot. 

Fad'dle  (fSd'J'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Fiddle.  Fiddle-faddle.] 
To  tritle  ;  to  toy.  —  v.  t.  To  fondle ;  to  dandle.  {Pro  v. 
Eng.}  Ilalliwdl. 

Fade  (fad),  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  L.  rapidu.'i  vapid,  or 
possibly  fr.  fatuus  foolish,  insipid.]  Weak;  insipid; 
tasteless;  commonplace,  [i?.]  "  Passages  that  are 
somewhat /rt(/e."  Jeffrey. 

His  masculine  taste  gave  him  a  sense  of  something  /(((/c  and 
ludicrous.  Di:  Quince!/. 

Fade  (fad),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fading.]  [OE.  fadeji,  t-aden,  prob.  fr.  fade,  a. ;  cf. 
Prov.  D.  vfiddeii  to  fade,  wither,  X'nddigh  languid,  tor- 
pid. Cf.  Fade,  a.,  Vade.]  1.  To  become  fade;  to 
grow  weak ;  to  lose  strength  ;  to  decay  ;  to  perish  grad- 
ually ;  to  wither,  as  a  plant. 

The  earth  mourneth  anAfadith  away.    7s.  sxiv.  i. 

2.  To  lose  freshness,  color,  or  brightness ;  to  become 
faint  in  hue  or  tint ;  hence,  to  be  wanting  in  color. 
"  Flowers  that  never /'((/c.''  Milton. 

3.  To  sink  away ;  to  disappear  gradually ;  to  grow 
dim ;  to  vanish. 

Tlie  stars  shall7"nf7c  away.  Addison. 

He  makes  a  BWanlike  end, 
Fading  in  music.  Shak. 

Fade,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  wither  ;  to  deprive  of  fresh- 
ness or  vigor  ;  to  wear  away. 

No  winter  could  his  lanrels/nr/f?.  Drvdai. 

Fad'ed  (fad'6d),  a.  That  has  lost  freshne.ss,  color,  or 
brightness;  grown  dim.     "  His /ffrfed  cheek."     Milton. 

Where  the  fatled  moon 
JIadc  a  dim  filvor  t\vih;^ht.  Keats. 

Fad'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  faded  maimer. 

A  dull  Toomfadrdhj  furnished.  Dickens. 

Fadeless,  a.     Not  liable  to  fade  ;  unfading. 

Fa'der  (fa'der),  T!.     Father.     [06.^.]  Chaucer. 

Fadge  (fSj)*  ''■  '■     C^f.  O'E-fagrn  to  flatter,  and  AS. 

fegan  to  join,  unite,  G.  fjigen,  or  AS.  nfxgian  to  depict ; 
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all  perh.  from  the  same  root  as  E,  fair,  Cf.  Fair,  a..,  Fay 
to  tit.]    To  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  agree. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  io  fudge  together. 

Mitton. 
Well,  Sir,  havr  fadgca  the  new  deeign  ?     Wychcrlcy. 

Fadge  (f5j),M.  [Etymol.  uncertain,!  A  smainiat  loaf 
or  thick  cake;  also,  a  fagot.     {I'rov.  Eng.~\     JIalliuell. 

Fad'lng  (fad'Tng),  a.  Losing  frebhne«w,  color,  bright- 
ncHS,  or  vigor.  ^7i.  Lows  of  color,  freshncMS,  or  vigor. 
—  Fad'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Fad'lng-neBS,  /(. 

Fad'lng,  n.  An  Irihli  dance  ;  alwo,  the  burden  of  a 
song.     "  fading  is  aline  jig."     {(Jbs.]  Beau,  cfc  Fl. 

Fad'me  (t'ld'nK),  n.      A  fathom.     {Ohs.']'      Chaucer. 

Fad'y  (fud'y),  a.     Faded,     [/i'.]  Shenstone. 

Fae'cal  (fe'kal),  a.    See  Fecal. 

II  Fee'ces  (fo'so/.),  n.  pi.  [L.  faex,  pi.  faeces,  drege,] 
Excrement;  ordure;  also,  settlings ;  sediment  after  iu- 
fuHJon  or  dJKtillalion.     [Written  aluo  feces.] 

II  Faec'u-la  (ick'u-lil.),  7i.    [L.]    See  Fecula. 

Fa'er-y  (faTM-y),  n.  &a.    Fairy.    [Archdic]    Spen.ter. 

Fal'lle  (fjif'f'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Famule,  Mafflb.1  To 
stiuiiiiier.     {Prov.  Eng.']  Jfaliiivtll. 

Fag  (12g),  n.    A  knot  or  coarse  part  in  cloth.     {(Jbs.] 

Fag,  V.  i.  {i7iip.  &p.p.  Fagged  (fSgd) ;  2>-  ?>''■  *fc  t'b. 
n.  Faggino  (fSg'gTng).]  [Cf.  hG.  fakk  wearied,  weary, 
vaak  shimber,  drowsiness,  OFries. /«;,  equiv.  tofdch  de- 
voted to  deatli,  OS.  fegi,  OHG.  feigi^  G.feig,  feitje,  co\\- 
ardly,Icel./<?(V7r  fated  to  die,  AH.fBge,  Hcot.faik,  to  fail, 
stop,  lower  tlie  price  ;  or  perh.  tlie  same  word  as  E.  Jlag 
to  droop.]     1.  To  become  weary  ;  to  tire. 

Creighton  withheld  his  force  till  the  Italian  beean  to  fag. 

V.  Mackenzie. 

2.  To  labor  to  weariness  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  drudge. 

Read,/(iy,  and  subdue  this  chapter.        CoUridge. 

3.  To  act  as  a  fag,  or  perform  menial  services  or 
drudgery,  for  another,  as  in  some  Englisli  schools. 

To  fag  out,  to  become  untwisted  or  frayed,  as  the  end 
of  a  rope,  or  the  edge  of  canvas. 

Fag,  V.  t.  1.  To  tiro  by  labor  ;  to  exhaust  ;  as,  he 
was  almost /a^f7P(/  out. 

2.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag  ;  to  compel  to  drudge  or  do 
menial  services.  Smart. 

Fag,  n.  1.  One  who  performs  low  or  menial  services 
for  another ;  a  laborious  drudge ;  especially,  in  English 
schools,  a  schoolboy  wlio  does  menial  service  for  anotlier 
boy  of  a  higher  form  or  class.  3Iiss  Edgeworth. 

2.  Anything  that  fatigues,     [i?.] 

It  is  such  a,/l(;/,  I  came  hack  tired  to  death.    Miss  Austen. 

Brain  fag.    (Med.)  See  Cerebropathy. 

Fag'-end'  (fSg'end').  "■  1-  An  end  of  poorer  quality, 
or  in  a  spoiled  condition,  as  the  coarser  end  of  a  web  of 
cloth,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope,  etc. 

2.  The  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

The  fai-^nd  of  business.  Collier. 

Fag'glng  (f3g'gTng),  ti.  Laborious  drudgery  ;  esp., 
the  actiiiL,'  as  a  drudge  for  another  at  an  English  school. 

Fag'Ot  (.fSg'iit),  n.  [F.,  prob.  aug.  of  L.  far,  facis, 
torch,  perh.  orig.,  a  bundle  of  sticks  ;  cf.  Gr.  0aKcAos 
bundle,  fagot.  Cf.  Fagotto.]  1.  A  bundle  of  sticks, 
twigs,  or  small  branches  of  trees,  used  for  fuel,  for  rais- 
ing batteries,  filling  ditches,  or  other  purposes  in  fortifi- 
cation ;  a  fascine.  Shah. 

2.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  to  be  worked 
over  into  bars  or  other  shapes  by  rolling  or  hammering 
at  a  welding  heat ;  a  pile. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  bassoon.     See  Fagotto. 

4.  A  person  liired  to  take  the  place  of  another  at  the 
muster  of  a  company.     {Eng.]  Addison. 

5.  An  old  shriveled  woman.     {Slai^g,  Eng.'] 

Fagot  iron,  iron,  in  bars  or  masses,  manufactured  from 
fagots.  —  Fagot  vote,  the  vote  of  a  person  who  has  been 
constituted  a  voter  by  being  made  a  landholder,  for  party 
purposes.    [Political  cant,  E?ifj.] 

Fag'ot  (fSg'ut),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Fagoted  ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Fagoting.]  To  make  a  fagot  of;  to  bind 
together  in  a  fagot  or  bundle  ;  also,  to  collect  promiscu- 
ously. Drrjden. 

II  Fa-gOt'tO  (fa-g5t'tS),  n.  [It.  See  Fagot.]  (Mns.) 
The  bassoon  ;  —  so  called  from  being  divided  iuto  parts 
for  ease  of  carriage,  making,  as  it  were,  a  small  fagot. 

II  Fa'ham  (fa'ham),  7i.  The  leaves  of  an  orchid  (An- 
graecum  fragrans).,  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius, used  (in  France)  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea. 

|[Fabin)and'  (fal'bant'),  "-  [G.,  fr./a/j/ dun-colored 
•{-band  a  band.]  (Mining)  A  stratum  in  crystalline 
rock,  containing  metallic  sulphides.  Raymond. 

Fahl''erz   (fal'erz  or  -arts'),  I  "■      {G.  fahlerz  ;   fnhl 

FaWore'    (fiil'or'),  I    dun-colored,  fallow  -j- 

trr  ore.]     (Min.)  Same  as  Tetrahedrite. 

Fah'lun-ite  (fii'lun-it),  n.  [From  Eahlun,  a  place  in 
Sweden.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  result- 
ing from  the  alteration  of  iolite. 

Fah'ren-helt  (fa'ren-hit).  a.  [G.]  Conforming  to  the 
scale  used  by  Gabriel  Daniel  i^'/Arfn/zo'/  in  the  gradua- 
tion of  his  thermometer  ;  of  or  relating  to  Fahrenheit's 
thermometric  scale.  —  n.  The  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
or  scale. 

n^^The  Fahrenheit  ^^frmome^f-r  is  .so  graduated  that 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  at  32  degrees  above  the 
zero  of  its  scale,  and  the  boiling  point  at  212  degrees 
above.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England. 

II  Fa'i-ence'  (fa'e-aNs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Faenza,  a  town  in 
Italy,  the  original  place  of  manufacture.]  Glazed  earth- 
enware ;  esp.,  th.at  which  is  decorated  in  color. 

Fall  (fal),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Failed  (fald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Failing.]  {F.fniflir,  fr.  1,.  fdlercfaJsum,  to 
deceive,  akin  to  E.fall.  See  Fall,  and  cf.  Fallacy, 
False.  Fault.]  1.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  fall  short ;  to  be 
or  become  deficient  in  any  mp.asure  or  degree  up  to 
total  absence  ;  to  cease  to  be  furnished  in  the  usual  or 
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expected  manner,  or  to  be  altogether  cut  off  from  enp- 
ply  i  to  be  lacking  ;  as,  streamji/aiV;  CTOim/ait. 

Ab  the  viateitfaU  trom  llie  tea,         Jol^  xiv.  IL 
Till  LionepB  ls«ue  fuiU.  hm  sliould  not  reign.      Shak. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  want ;  to  come  short ;  to  lack ; 
to  be  deficient  or  unprovided  ;  —  used  witli  of. 

If  ever  they yaiV  of  beauty,  tlm  failure  ife  not  to  be  allributed 
to  their  Bue.  y^..^^^. 

3.  To  fall  away  ;  to  become  dimhiiBUed  ;  to  decline  ; 
to  decay  ;  to  sink. 

When  earnestly  they  eeek 
Such  proof,  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail    Milton. 

4.  To  deteriorate  in  rcBpect  to  vigor,  activity,  re- 
Bources,  etc.  ;  to  become  weaker  ;  as,  a  Bick  innu  fails. 

5.  To  perish  ;  to  die  ;  —  used  of  a  person.     {Obs.] 

Iladthekiny  >"  hla  Lift  sicknt-sit^uiV'v/.  .^hak. 

6.  To  be  found  wanting  with  respect  to  an  action  or  a 
duty  to  be  performed,  a  result  to  be  secured,  etc. ;  to 
miss  ;  not  to  fulfill  exitectation, 

Tuke  heed  now  that  ye/(/i7  not  to  do  this.    JCzra  iv.  22. 
'Either  my  cyeaiglit./«ii«,  or  tliou  look'st  pale.        .Sfmk. 

7.  To  come  short  of  a  result  or  object  aimed  at  or  de- 
sired ;  to  be  baflled  or  frustrated. 

Our  envious  foe  hath/«i7erf.  Milton. 

B.  To  err  in  judgment ;  to  be  mistaken. 

Which  ofltiniP!*  mav  succeed,  so  us  perlinps 
Shall  ;,'ri(vu  Iiini,  il'lffiil  not.  Milton, 

9.  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's  engagementw  ;  es- 
pecially, tu  be  unable  to  pay  one's  debts  or  discharge  one's 
business  obligations  ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

Fall  (fal),  V.  t.  1.  To  bo  wanting  to ;  to  be  inauflicient 
for ;  to  disappoint ;  to  desert. 

There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne.    1  Kinga  ii,  4. 
2.  To  miss  of  attaining  ;  to  lose.     [72.] 

Though  that  scat  of  eartldy  bliss  be/at?*:''/.       3!ilton~ 
Fall,  n.     [0I'\  faille,  from  faillir.      See  Fail,  r.  t.], 

1.  Miscarriage;  failure;  deficiency;  fault; — mostly 
superseded  by  failure  or  failing,  except  in  the  phrase 
without  fail.     "  His  highness'  fail  of  issue."  Shak, 

2.  Death  ;  decease.     {Obs.'}  Shak. 
Fall'ance  (fal'ans),   n.     [OF.  faillance,  fr.  faillir.'] 

Fault ;  failure  ;  omission.     {Obs.]  lip.  Fell. 

Fall'lng,  n.  1.  A  falling  short ;  a  becoming  deficient; 
failure;  deficiency;  imperfection;  weakneas;  lapses 
fault ;  infirmity  ;  as,  a  mental  failing. 

And  ever  in  her  mind  she  ca&t  about 

For  that  unnoticed ./(uVdk/  in  licrself.        Tennyson. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 

Syn.  —  See  Fault. 

II  Faille  (fa'y';  E.  fal),  n.  [F.]  A  soft  silk,  heaviei: 
than  a  foulard  and  not  glossy. 

Fall'ure  (fal'Cr;  135),  n.  [From  Fail.]  1.  Cessa- 
tion of  supply,  or  total  defect ;  a  failing  ;  deficiency  ;  as^ 
failure  of  rain  ;  failure  of  crops. 

2.  Omission  ;  nonperformance;  as,  the/aiVr^re  to  keep 
a  promise. 

3.  "Want  of  succeBS  ;  the  state  of  having  failed. 

4.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay ;  deterioration ;  as^ 
the  failure  of  memory  or  of  sight. 

5.  A  becoming  insolvent;  bankruptcy;  euspensiou  of 
payment ;  ae,  failure  in  business. 

6.  A  failing  ;  a  sliglit  fault.     [06^.]  Johnson, 
Fain  (fan),  a.     [OE.  /ayn,fagen,  AS.  f^gen  ;  akin  to 

OS.  fagan,  Icel.  feginn  glad  ;  AS.  fa'gnian  to  rejoice,  OS. 
faganon,  Icel.  fagna,  Goth.  faginoJi,  cf.  Goth,  fuhed.^ 
joy  ;  and  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  fair.  See  Fair,  a.,  and 
cf.  Fatati  to  court  favor.]  1.  Well-pleased;  glad;  apt;. 
wont ;  fond  ;  inclined. 

Men  and  birds  arc  fain  of  climbing  high.         Sliak. 

To  a  busy  man,  temptation  is  fain  to  climb  up  together  witli- 

his  busiueg's.  Jtr.  Taidor. 

2.  Satisfied;  contented;  also,  constrained.  Shak^ 

The  learned  Castalio  was/am  to  make  trenchers  at  Batle  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  Locke. 

Fain,  adv.    With  joy ;  gladly ;  —  with  would. 

He  would /ain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 

BWine  did  eat.  Luke  xv.  hi. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dnre  not.  Shak- 

Fain,  V.  t.  &  i.  To  be  glad  ;  to  wish  or  desire.  {Obs.\ 
WhoEO  fair  thing  does/azVi  to  see.  Sjjenser. 

II  Fal'n6'ant' (fi'na'aNO,  (J.  [F.;/aiV  he  does-^-neant 
nothing.]  Doing  nothing ;  shiftless.  ^  7i.  A  do-nothing  ;. 
an  idle  fellow  ;  a  sluggard.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Faint  (fant),  a.  {Compar.  Fainter  (-er) ;  superL 
Faintest.]  {O'E.  feint,  faint,  false,  faint,  F.feirit,  p.  p. 
of  feindre  to  feign,  suppose,  hesitate.  See  Feign,  and  cf. 
Feint.]  1.  Lacking  strength  ;  weak  ;  languid  ;  inclined 
to  swoon  ;  as,  faint  with  fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst. 

2.  Wanting  in  courage,  spirit,  or  energj' ;  timorous  ; 
cowardly  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  as,  *'  Faint  heart  ne'er 
won  fair  lady."     Old  Proverb. 

3.  Lacking  distinctness;  hardly  perceptible  ;  strikmg 
the  senses  feebly ;  not  bright,  or  loud,  or  sharp,  or  forci- 
ble ;  weak  :  as,  a,  faint  color,  or  sound. 

4.  Performed,  done,  or  acted,  in  a  weak  or  feeble  man- 
ner ;  not  exhibiting  vigor,  strength,  or  energy;  slight; 
as,  faint  efforts;  faint  resistance. 

The  faint  prosecution  of  the  war.    Sir  X  Davies. 
Faint,  n.    The  act  of  fainting,  or  the  state  of  one  who 
has  fainted  ;  a  swoon.     {R.]     See  Faistisg,  n. 
The  Faint. 
Who  propped  the  Yirgiu  in  her  faint.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Falnti  V.  i.     {imp.  S:  p.  p.  Fadtted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fainting.]     1.  To  become  weak  or  wanting  in  vigor;  to 
grow  feeble  ;  to  lose  strength  and  color,  and  the  control 
of  the  bodily  or  mental  functions;   to  swoon; — some* 
times  with  away.    See  Fainting,  n. 

Ilearing  the  honor  intended  her.  she  fainted  away.  Guardian.. 
If  I  send  them  away  fasting  .  .  .  they  vi\l  faint  bv  the  wnv. 

Mark  viii.  3 
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2.  To  sink  into  dejection  ;  to  lose  courage  or  Bpirit ;  to 
l>ecome  deprbaBed  or  despondent. 

If  ihou  latnt  in  the  dav  of  adversity,  thy  Btrenglh  is  small. 

J'rov.  XXIV.  10. 

3.  To  decay ;  to  disappear  ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon  them, /ain(  before  the  eye. 

Faint  (fant),  1'.  /,  To  cause  to  faint  or  become  dis- 
pirited;  to  depress;  to  weaken.     lObs.} 

Itjtu'ntf  me  to  think  what  fuUuws.  Shak. 

Falnt'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Wanting  in  coHrage  ; 
depressed  by  fear  ;  easily  discouraged  or  frightened  ; 
cowardly  ;  timorous  ;  dejected. 

Fear  not,  neither  he  faint-hear  frd.  Is.  vii.  -1. 

—  Falnt'-heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Faint'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Falnt'lng  (fant'ing),«.  Syncope,  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness owuig  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain,  the  face  becoming  pallid,  the  respiration  feeble, 
and  the  heart's  beat  weak. 

Fainting  fit,  a  fainting  or  swoon ;  syncope.     [CoUoq.] 

Faint'lsh,  a.  Slightly  faint ;  somewhat  faint.  — 
Falnt'lsh-ness,  n. 

Falnt'liag  ( tant'ltug),  a.  Timorous ;  feeble-minded. 
{^Obs.'\     '■'■  Xjiiintiing,  silly  creature."  Arbuthnot. 

Faint'ly,  adv.     In  a  faint,  weak,  or  timid  manner. 

Falnt'ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  faint ;  loss  of 
fitrent,'tli,  or  of  consciousness,  and  self-control. 

2.  Want  of  vigor  or  euergj-.  Spenser. 

3.  Feebleness,  as  of  color  or  light ;  lack  of  distinct- 
ness ;  A3, /'n'nt7irss  of  description. 

4.  Faint-heartedness  ;  timorousness  ;  dejection. 

I  will  send  a/aintii'yss  into  their  hearts.    Zev.  xxvj.  ZC>. 

Faints  (fants),  n.  pi.  The  impure  spirit  which  comes 
over  first  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky;  —  the 
former  being  called  the  strong  fainls,  and  the  latter, 
■which  is  much  more  abundant,  the  ireak  J'aints.  Tliis 
crude  spirit  is  much  impregnated  with  fusel  oil.         Vre. 

Falnt'y  (fant'j?),  a.    Feeble;  languid,    [i?.]    Dryden. 

Fair  (fJir),  a.  \_Compar.  Fairer  (-er) ;  siiperl.  Fair- 
SST.]  [OE.  fair^  fayer.  fager,  AS.  fseger  ;  akin  to  OS. 
&  QWG.  fagar^  Icel.  ffigr,  Sw./ager,  Dan.  /aver,  Gotli. 
Jagrs  fit,  also  to  E.  fayy  G.  fiigen,  to  fit,  fegen  to  sweep, 
cleanse,  and  prob.  also  to  E.  fang,  jjeace,  pact.  Cf. 
Fang,  Fain,  Fay  to  fit.]  1.  Free  from  spots,  specks. 
<iirt,  or  Imperfectiun ;  unblemished  ;  clean ;  pure. 

A  fair  white  linen  cloth.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  handsome  ;  beautiful. 

Who  can  not  see  many  a.  fair  Trench  city^,  for  one/air  French 
maij-  Sfiafc. 

3.  Without  a  dark  hue  ;  light ;  clear  ;  as,  a  fair  skin. 
The  northern  people  large  and/aiV-comploxioned.  Sir  M.  JIalc. 

4-  Not  overcast;  cloudless;  clear;  pleasant;  propi- 
tious ;  favorable ;  —  said  of  the  sky,  weather,  or  wind, 
«tc. ;  as,  a  fair  sky  ;  a  fair  day. 

You  wish /(iir  winds  muy  waft  him  over.         Prior. 

5.  Free  from  obstacles  or  hindrances  ;  unobstructed  j 
unincumbered  ;  open  ;  direct ;  — said  of  a  road,  passage, 
«tc. ;  as,  vifair  mark  ;  in /air  sight ;  3.  fair  view. 

The  caliplis  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  fair 
■way  to  have  enlarged.  ^'tr  ?('.  Rakigh. 

6.  {Shipbuilding)  Without  sudden  change  of  direction 
or  curvature  ;  smooth;  flowinc  ;  —  said  of  the  figure  of  a 
Tessel,  and  of  surfaces,  water  lines,  and  otlier  lines. 

7-  Characterized  by  frankness,  honesty,  impartiality, 
or  candor  ;  open  ;  upright ;  free  from  suspicion  or  bias  ; 
equitable  ;  just ;  —  .said  of  persons,  character,  or  con- 
duct ;  as,  a  fair  man ;  fair  dealing ;  a  fair  statement. 
"I  would  call  it  fair  play."  Shak. 

8.  Pleasing;  favorable  ;  inspiring  hope  and  confidence  ; 
—  sard  of  words,  promises,  etc. 

Vihenfair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  prevail  on  us,  we 
must  be  frighted  into  our  duty.  L' Estrujvje. 

9.  Distinct;  legible;  as, /(/;>  handwriting. 

10.  Free  from  any  marked  characteristic  ;  average ; 
middling ;  as,  a.  fair  specimen. 

The  news  is  very  fair  and  flood,  my  lord.  Shak. 

Fair  hall.  {lUisrhal})  in)  A  ball  nasshig  over  the  home 
base  at  tlie  heiglit  called  for  by  the  batsman,  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  pitcher  while  wholly  within  the  lines  of  his 
tKJsition  and  facing  the  batsman,  (b)  A  batted  ball  that 
falls  inside  the  foul  lines ;  ~  called  also  a  fair  Jtil.  —  Fair 
maid.  iZo'oL)  (a)  The  Kurnpean  pilchard  (nupea  }iH- 
chardn.i)  wlien  dried,  (b)  The  southern  srnp  i  Stryiotomus 
Onrdnii).  [Vir(iinia]~T&ir  one,  a  liandsonie  woman;  a 
beauty.  —  Fair  play,  equitable  or  impartial  treatment ; 
a  fair  or  equal  cliance ;  justice.  —  From  fair  to  middling, 
padsable  ;  tolerable.  [CoUoq.]~1he  fair  sex,  the  fem;ile  sex. 

Syn.  — Candid;  open;  frank  ;  insenuous  :  clear;  lion- 
«Bt ;  equitable;  impartial;  reasonable.    See  Candid. 

Fair,  adv.  Clearly;  openly;  frankly;  civilly;  hon- 
estly ;  favorably  ;  auspiciously  ;  agreeably. 

Fair  and  eqoare,  justly;  lionestly ;  equitably;  impar- 
tially. \''n/!o>i.\  -To  bid  fair.  See  under  Bid. —To  apeak 
fair,  to  address  with  courtesy  and  frankness.    [Arc/ini<\ 

Fair,  n.     1.  Fairness;  beauty.     [O&j.]  Shak. 

2.  A  fair  woman  ;  a  sweetheart. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my /air.        Shaistonr. 

3.  Good  fortune ;  good  luck. 

Now/f((V  befall  thee  I  Shak. 

Tho  fair,  anything  beautiful ;  women,  collectively.  *'  For 
filaiidt-r's  mark  was  over  yet  /Ae /«;;•."    Shak. 
Fair,  V.  t.     1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful.     lObs.'] 

Fairing  the  foul.  Shak. 

2.  (S/itpbuilding)  To  make  aniooth  and  flowing,  as  a 
veiwel'a  lines. 

Fair,  n.  [OE-Z-iV^,  OV.frirr,  T.foire,  fr,  L.  ferinf, 
pi.,  'b-yn  of  rest,  holidays,  festivals,  TiV\nto  fexti is  festal. 
8e^  I'r.AHT.]  1.  A  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellerw,  as- 
«omt)l"d  at  a  particular  place  with  their  niorchandise  at 
n  ntntedor  regular  season,  or  by  special  appointment,  for 
trade. 


2.  A  festival,  and  sale  of  fancy  articles,  etc.,  usually 
for  some  cliaritable  object ;  as,  a  Grand  Army /air. 

3.  A  competitive  exjiibition  of  wares,  farm  products, 
etc.,  not  primarily  for  purposes  of  sale  ;  as,  the  Me- 
cbauics'/uir/  an  agricultural ^air. 

After  the  fair,  too  late.    [Colloq.} 

Fali'-halred'  (far'hSrd''),  a.  Haying  fair  or  light- 
colored  hair. 

Fair'hood  (-b56d),  n.  Fairness ;  beauty.  [O&s.]  Foxe. 

Falr'i-ly  (iSr'f-ly),  adv.     In  the  manner  uf  a  fairy. 
XunitTiius  ua  shadows  liauntin;^^t(in7y 
T^Jt!  brain.  Keats. 

Falr'ing,  n.  A  present ;  originally,  one  given  or  pur- 
chased at  a  fair.  Gay. 

Fairing  box,  a  box  for  receiving  savings  or  small  sinus 
of  niuin-y.  litninah  Mun:. 

Fair'ish,  a.    Tolerably  fair.  [CoUoq.']    W.  IK  Jloivells. 

Falr'-lead'er  (-led'er),  n.  {.\aul.)  A  block,  or  ring, 
Berviiii;  as  a  guide  for  the  running  rigging  or  for  any  rope. 

Fairly,  adv.  1.  In  a  fair  manner  ;  clearly  ;  openly  ; 
plainly ;  fully ;  distinctly  ;  frankly. 

Even  the  nature  of  ^Ir.  Dimmesdale's  disease  had  never/<n'Wv 
been  revealed  to  hiiu.  Jlawthome. 

2.  Favorably  ;  auspiciously;  commodiously  ;  as,  a  town 
fairly  situated  for  foreign  trade. 

3.  Honestly ;  properly. 

Such  means  of  comfort  or  even  luxury,  as  lay /aMy  within 
tliL'ir  grasp.  Ilairf/iumc 

4.  Softly  ;  quietly  ;  gently.     [065.]  Milton. 
Fair '-mind' ed  (-lulnd-'ed).  a.     Unprejudiced;  just; 

judicial;  honest.  —  Falr'-mlnd'ed-ness,  7i. 

Fair'—na'tured  (far'na'tiird;  135),  u.  Well-disposed. 
'*  Afiir-imtiired  priuce."  Ford. 

Fair'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  fair,  or  free  from 
spots  or  stains,  as  of  the  akin ;  honesty,  as  of  dealing ; 
candor,  as  <jf  an  argument,  etc. 

Fair'-SpO'kea  (far'spo'k'u),  a.  Using  fair  speech, 
or  uttered  with  fairness  ;  bland;  civil;  courteous ; 
plausible.     *'  A  ma.vve\o\is  faii'-spoken  man."       Hooker. 

Fair'way'  (fSr'waOi  n.  The  navigable  part  of  a  river, 
bay,  etc.,  tlirough  which  vessels  enter  or  depart;  the 
part  of  a  harbor  or  channel  which  is  kept  open  and  un- 
obstructed for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Totten. 

Falr'-weath'er  (far'wgth'er),  a.  1.  Made  or  done  in 
pleasant  weather,  or  in  circumstances  involving  but  little 
exposure  or  sacrifice;  as,  afair-iceather  voyage.     Pope. 

2.  Appearing  only  when  times  or  circuniBtances  are 
prosperous  ;  as,  a,  fair-weather  friend. 

Fair-weather  sailor,  a  make-believe  or  inexperienced 
sailor  ;  —  the  nautical  equivalent  of  carjict  k-night. 

Fair'-world' (-wQrldO,  n.  State  of  prosperity.  [Obs."] 

They  think  it  was  never./ai'r-uo'Zc/  with  them  since.     Jlilton. 

Tair'y  (fS;r'y),  n. ;  pi.  Fairies  (-Tz).  [OE.  fairie, 
fiiierie,  enchantment,  fairy  folk,  fairy,  OF.  faerie  en- 
chautmeut,  F.  feerie,  fr.  OF.  faer  to  enchant,  charm,  F. 
fcer,  fr.  LL.  Fata  one  of  the  goddesses  of  fate.  See 
Fate,   and    cf.    Fay  a  fairy.]      [Written  also  faery."] 

1.  Enchantment ;  illusion.     [0/w.]  Chaucer. 

The  God  of  lier  has  made  an  end, 

And  fro  this  woTh\i:\  fail  1/ 

liatli  taken  lier  into  company.  Gover, 

2.  The  country  of  the  fays  ;  land  of  illusions.      [O65,] 

He  [Arthur]  is  a  king  y-crowned  in  Fainj.     Lj/dgatc. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  Fairyland,  collectively.    [06*.] 

4.  An  imaginary  supernatural  being  or  spirit,  sup- 
posed to  assume  a  human  form  (usually  diminutive), 
either  male  or  female,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  a  fay.     See  Elf,  and  Demon. 

The  f  ourlli  kind  of  spirit  [is]  called  the  Fairy.  JC.  James. 
And  now  ahniit  the  caldron  sing, 
I.iki.'  elves  mvljairies  in  a  ring.  Shak. 

5.  An  enchantress.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Fairy  of  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  etc.  German  folklore  tells  of  two  species  ; 
one  tierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  gentle.  See  Kobold. 

No  "i.hlin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  minc 

Hatli  Iiurtful  power  over  true  vir^^inity.         Milton. 

Fair'y,  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies. 

2.  Given  by  fairies;  as, /an-?/ money.  Dryden. 

Fairy  bird  iZo/jL),  the  European  little  tern  (Strma 
minu('i);~ca.U(id  also  sen  siraf/ou-,  and  ho'idrd  trru.— 
Fairy  bluebird.  (Zoo/.)  See  under  BLUEBiiiD.  —  Fairy  martin 
fv?Ofi/.l,  a  European  swallow  (//i'r'/7?'/n  arieh  tliat  builds 
Hask-sliaped  nests  of  mud  on  overhanging  cliffs. — Fairy 
rlngB  or  circles,  the  circles  formed  in  grassy  la^^^l3  by  cer- 
tain fungi  (as  Marasinin.f  (trendes),  formerly  supposed  to 
bo  caused  by  fairies  in  their  midnight  dances.  -  Fairy 
Bhrimp  (Zn'oi.),  a  European  fresh-water  i^liylloptMl  crus- 
tacean IChiroce/diidiis  (ti'ijihanns);  —  RO  called  from  it.s 
delicate  colors,  transparency,  and  gracefid  motions.  Thi; 
namf'  is  sometimes  applied  to  similar  American  species. 
~  Fairy  etone  ( Falmv.t,  an  echinite. 

Falr'y-land'  (-ISnd'),  «.  The  imaginary  land  or 
abmli-  of  fnirii'S, 

F.ilr'y-like'  (-lik'),  a.  Resembling  a  fairy,  or  what  is 
made  <ir  'Iniie  by  fairies;  as.  fnirylike  music. 

Faith  (fath),  n.  [OF.,  feifh,  fay th,  fay,  OV.feid^feit, 
fri,  F.  foi,  fr.  L.  fulct ;  akin  to  jidrre  to  trust,  Gr. 
TTfideiv  to  persuade.  The  ending  //(.  is  perliaps  due  to 
the  influence  of  sutdi  words  as  truth,  health,  wealth.  See 
liiD,  Hide,  and  cf.  Confide,  Defy,  Fealty.]  1.  Helief ; 
the  assent  of  tho  mind  to  tho  tr\ith  of  what  is  declared 
by  another,  resting  solely  and  implicitly  on  liis  authority 
and  ver.acity  ;  reliance  nn  teHtimnny. 

2.  The  a-ssent  of  the  mind  to  tlie  statement  or  propo- 
sition of  another,  on  the  ground  of  tlie  manifest  trutli  of 
what  lie  utters;  firm  and  eaniest  belief,  on  probable 
ovidencf^  of  any  kind,  especially  in  regard  to  important 
moral  truth. 

Faith,  tlint  ifl.  fidelity.  —  the  fcnlty  of  the  finite  will  and  nn- 
dcrctaiiiliTi^  lo  the  rcnKon.  CnhTii/i/r. 

3.  (Thrnl.)  (a)  The  belief  in  the  historic  truthfulness 
of  the  Seriptnre  nnrrative.and  the  HUpernatural  orifiu  of 
its  teachings,  sometimew  called  hiMnrienl  and  speculative 


faith,    (fc)  The  belief  in  the  facts  and  truth  of  the  8crii>- 
tures,  with  a  practical  love  of  them  ;  especially,  that  con- 
fiding and  affectionate  belief  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  which  atlects  the  character  and  life,  and  makes  a 
man  a  true  Christian,  —  called  sl  practical ^  evarigelical, 
or  saving  faith. 
Without  faith  it  is  impoBsible  to  please  him  [God].  Heh.  jci.  6. 
Ttie./(ii7/i  of  the  gospvl  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind  which  in 
called  "trust"  or  "confidence"  exercised  toward  the  moral 
characlt-T  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Savior.  JJr.  T.Dwight. 
i'mth  IS  an  afleciioDate,  practical  confidence  in  the  tP?timony 
of  Gud.  J.  Jiauex. 

4.  That  wliich  is  believed  on  any  subject,  whether  in 
science,  politics,  or  religion;  especially  t^Theol  ),  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  Jewish  or 
Mohammedan/'/i7A  ;  and  especially,  the  system  of  truth 
taught  by  Christ;  as,  the  Christian /aiV/t;  also, the  creed 
or  behef  of  a  Christian  society  or  church. 
Which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a.  faith  that  rea.'^on  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  nie,  Sliak. 

Now  prcachcth  the/ai(/j  M'hieh  onco  he  destroyed.    Gal.  i.  Z'J. 
6.  Fidelity  to  one's  promises,  or  allegiance  to  duty, 
or  to  a  person  honored  and  beloved  ;  loyalty. 

Children  in  whom  is  no  faith.       Deut.  ixrii.  20. 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal.  Milton. 

6.  Word  or  honor  pledged ;  promise  given  ;  fidelity  ; 
as,  he  violated  \\\&  faith. 

Foryou  alone 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon.        Dryden. 

7.  Credibility  or  truth.     [i2.] 

The,/"«ir/(  of  the  forej;oing  narrative.         Mitford, 

Act  of  faith.  See  Auto-da-fe.  —  Breach  of  faith.  Con- 
fession of  faith,  etc.  See  undei-  Breach,  Confession,  etc. 
^Faith  cure,  a  method  or  practice  ot  treating  diseases  by 
prayer  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God.  —  In  good  faith, 
with  perfect  sincerity. 

Faith  (fath),  interj.     By  my  faith  ;  in  trutli ;  verily. 

Faithed  (fatlit),  a.  Having  faith  or  a  faith;  honest  ; 
sincere,    [^obs.']    *'Make  thy  words /aiV/ieJ."  Shak. 

Falth'iul  (lath'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  faith,  or  having 
faith  ;  disposed  to  believe,  especially  in  the  declarations 
and  promises  of  God. 

You  arc  -noi  faithful,  ^ir.  P..  Jon  fan. 

2.  Firm  in  adherence  to  promises,  oaths,  contracts, 
treaties,  or  other  engagements. 

The  failhf'il  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercv  with 
them  tliat  love  hnn.  iJtta.  vii.  y. 

3.  True  and  constant  in  affection  or  allegiance  to  a 
person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  a  vow,  by  ties  of  love, 
gratitude,  or  honor,  as  to  a  husband,  a  prince,  a  friend  ; 
firm  in  the  observance  of  duty ;  loyal ;  of  true  fidelity  ; 
as,  &  faithful  husband  or  servant. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdicl,  faithful  found, 

Anion-  the  iaiMcf^f^,  faithful  only  he.  Milton. 

4.  Worthy  of  confidence  and  belief ;  conformable  to 
truth  or  fact ;  exact ;  accurate  ;  as,  a  faithful  narrative 
or  representation. 

It  i^a/diV/z/H/ saying.  2  Tim.  ii.  11. 

The  Faithful,  the  adherents  of  any  system  of  religions 
belief ;  esp.  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  followers  ot  Mo- 
hammed. 

Sy  11,  —Trusty  ;  honest ;  upright ;  sincere  ;  veracious  ; 
trustworthy. 

—  Faith'Kul-ly,  adv.  —  Faith'Iul-neBS,  n. 

Faith'less,  «.     1.  Not  believing  ;  not  giving  credit. 
Be  not  failhhss,  but  believing.  John  xx.  27. 

2.  Not  believing  in  God  or  religion ;  specifically,  not 
believing  in  the  Cliristian  religion.  Shak. 

3.  Not  observant  of  promises  or  covenants. 

4.  Not  true  to  allegiance,  duty,  or  vows ;  perfidious  ; 
treacherous ;  disloyal ;  not  of  true  fidelity ;  inconstant, 
as  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

A  most  unnatural  and /a  iV/i /( ,«s  service.  Shak. 

5.  Serving  to  disappoint  or  deceive ;  delusive ;  inisat- 
iftfying.     "Yonder  faithlr.^s  phantom."  Goldsmith. 

—  Faithlessly,  ^-^/r.  —  Faithlessness,  n. 
Fal'tOUr  (.la'loor),  72.     [OF.  faitor  a  doer,  L.  factor. 

See   Factor.]     A  doer   or  actor;   particularly,  an  ovil 
doer;  a  scoundrel.     [Obs.} 

I>(i !  failQiir,  there  thy  meed  unto  thee  take.     Spenser. 

Fake  (fak),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  faik  fold,  stratum  of  stone, 
AS.  fee  space,  interval,  G.fach  compartment,  partition, 
row,  and  K.  fay  to  tit.]  (Xaut.)  One  of  tlie  circles  or 
windings  of  a  cable  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil ;  a  single 
turn  or  coil. 

Fake,  v.  t.  {Xant.)  To  coil  (a  rope,  line,  or  hawser), 
by  winding  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  in  layers 
visually  of  zigzap  or  figure  of  eight  form,  to  prevent 
twisting  when  running  out. 

Faking  box.  a  box  in  which  a  long  rope  is  faked ;  used 
in  tho  life-saving  service  for  a  line  attached  to  a  shot. 

Fake,  f.  t.  [Cf.  Gael,  faigh  to  get,  acquire,  reach,  or 
01).  fack'H  to  catch  or  gripe. ]     \_Slavg  in  all  Us  scn^is.'] 

1.  To  cheat ;  to  swiudlu  ;  to  steal ;  to  rob. 

2.  To  make ;  to  construct ;  to  do. 

3.  To  maniinilato  fraudulently,  so  as  to  make  an  ob- 
ject appear  better  or  other  than  it  really  is  ;  as,  to  fak6 
a  bulldog,  by  burning  his  upper  lip  and  thus  artificially 
sliorteiiing  it. 

Fake,  n.     A  trick  ;  a  fiwindle.     VSlang'] 

Fa'klr  (fa'kcr  or  fd-ker'),  "■  [Ar.  fa>pr  poor.^  An 
Oriental  religious  ascetic  or  begging  monk,  [Written 
alsoy'i/^j/i'r  a.\u\fakrrr.'\ 

r  Fa'la-nalca  (fa'I.A-nii'kA).  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  viverrinf  mammal  of  Madagascar  (/;»;*/rr('J  6'OHdo/ii)t 
iillied  lo  the  civet  ;  — called  also  Falanonc. 

Fal-cade'  (f.'Sl-kadO.  »'.  [F.,  ultiin.atcly  fr.  L.  falx, 
f'llris,  a  sickle  or  scythe.]  {Man.)  The  action  of  a 
horse,  when  lie  throws  himself  on  his  liaunchcs  two  or 
three  times,  bending  himself,  as  it  were,  in  very  quick 
curvets.  Harris. 
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FALCATE 

Pal'oate  (fSl'kSt),      lo.    [h.  Meatus,  tr.  fair,  faleis, 
Fal'ca-ted  C-ki-t5ci), )      asicklo  or  suytlie.]     Houkeil 
or  bent  likb  a  sickle  ;  as,  a  falciUe 
leaf;  a  falcate  claw; — said  also 
of  the  moon,   or  a  planet,  wheu 
horned  or  crescent-formed. 

Fal-ca'Uon  (fiSl-ka'shun),  n. 
The  state  of  beiiiK  falcate ;  a  bend 
iu  tlie  form  of  a  sickle. 

Sir  T.  Browne.       lalcalo   (r,nt,\ 
Fal'Cer  (fSl'ser),  n.     [From  L. 
fair,  filcis,  a  sickle.]     {Zoijl.)  One  of  the  mandibles  of 
a  spider. 

Fal'chlon  (fal'cliun;  277),  n.  [OE.  fauchon,  OF. 
faiifhun,  LL.fatrio,  fr.  L.  fair,  falcis,  a  sickle,  cf.  Gr. 
<f>a.Kx-t}^  a  ship's  rib,  0oA/<o?  bandy-legged ;  peril,  akin  to 
E.  falcon ;  cf.  It.  f ale  tone.  Cf .  Defalcation.]  1.  A 
broail-bladed  sword,  slightly  curved,  shorter  and  lighter 
than  the  ordinary  sword ;  —  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  A  name  given  generally  and  poetically  to  a  sword, 
especially  to  the  swords  of  Oriental  and  fabled  warriors. 
Fal-cld'1-an  (fal-sld'l-nn),  a.     [L.  Faleiilius.']     Of  or 
pertaining  to  Publius  Falcidins,  a  Roman  tribune. 

Falcidlan  law  {Civil  Law),  a  law  bv  which  a  testator  was 
obliged  to  leave  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  est.ate  to  tlie  heir. 

llurrill. 

Fal'cl-Iorm  (fSl'at-form),  a.    [L.  fair,  fulch,  a  sickle 

-f  -form  :    cf.  P.  falciforme.'\     Having  the  shape  of  a 

scythe  or  sickle  ;    resembling  a  reaping  hook ;   as,  the 

Jaleifonn  ligament  of  the  liver. 

Fal'con  (fa'k'n),  n.  iOE.  faucon,  faucoim,  OF.  fau- 
con,  fateun,  F.  faueon,  fr.  JAj.  falro,  peril,  from  lj.falr, 
Jalci.'i,  a  sickle  or  scythe,  and  named 
from  its  curving  talons.   Cf.  Falchion.] 

1.  {Zoi)l.)  (a)  One  of  a  family  (/<«/- 
conithe)  of  r.iptorial  birds,  character- 
ized by  a  short,  hooked  beak,  strong 
claws,  and  powerful  flight.  (6)  Any  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Falco,  disthiguished 
hy  having  a  tootlilike  lobe  on  the  upper 
mandible  ;  especially,  one  of  this  genus 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  other  birds, 
or  game. 

In  the  lan^iage  of  fnlconrv,  the  female 
porpgrine  {Falco  pet-egrimis)  13  exchisivflv 
citllcd  X\\G  falcon.  I'arrcll. 

2.  {Gun.)  Anancient  form  of  cannon. 
Chanttog  falcon.     {ZoSl.)   See   under 

Chanting. 

ral'oon-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  fauconer. 
OF.  falconier,  fauconier,  F.  faucon- 
•tiier.  See  Falcon.]  A  person  who 
breeds  or  trains  hawks  for  taking  birds 
or  game ;  one  who  follows  the  .sport  of 
fowling  witli  h.awks.  Johnson. 

Fal'co-net  (fSl'kS-net),  n.  [Dim.  of 
falcon:  cf.  F.  faaconneaa,  lAj.  faleoii- 
e(n,  properly,  a  young  falcon.]  1.  One 
of  the  smaller  cannon  used  in  the  15th 
■century  and  later. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  several  very  small  Asiatic  fal- 
cons of  the  genus  3Iierohierar.  (i)  One  of  a  group  of 
Austr.aliau  birds  of  the  genus  Falcuncnlus,  resembling 
shrikes  and  titmice. 

Fal'con-gen'Ul(fa'k'n-j5n'tiI),7j.  [F.  faucon-genlil. 
fcee  iALCON,  .and  Genteel.]  (ZoSi.)  The  female  or 
joung  of  the  goshawk  (A.':lur palumharins). 

Fal'oo-nlne  (fiSl'kS-nin),  a.  (Zool.)  Like  a  falcon  or 
Jiawk  ;  belonging  to  the  Falcon  idle. 

Fal'oon-ry  (fa'k'n-rj),  M.  [_Ci.¥.  fanconnerie.  See 
Falcon.]  1.  The  ait  of  training  falcons  or  hawks  to 
pursue  and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

2.  The  sport  of  taking  wild  fowl  or  g,ame  by  means 
cf  falcons  or  hawks. 

il  Fal'cu-la  (fSl'kil-li),  n.  [L.,  a  small  sickle,  a  bill- 
hook.]    (Zool.)  A  curved  .and  .sharp-pointed  claw. 

Fal'CU-late  (-ISt),  a.  (Zo,n.)  Curved  and  sharp- 
pomted,  like  a  f.alcula,  or  claw  of  a  falcon. 

Fald'age  (fald'aj),  n.    [LL.  faldaaium,  fr.  AS.  fold, 

.Jold.  Cf.  FoLDAOE.]  (O.  Eng.  Iauc)  A  privilege  of 
aettuig  up,  and  moving  about,  folds  for  sheep,  in  any 
fields  within  manors,  in  order  to  manure  them  ;  —  often 
reserved  to  himself  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.    Spebnan 

Fald'lee'  (-fe'),  n.  [AS.  fold  (E.  fold)  +  E.  fee.  See 
lALDAQE.]  (O.Eng.  Law)  A  fee  or  rent  paid  by  a  tenant 
for  the  privilege  of  faldage  on  his  own  ground.      Bloiml. 

Fald'lng,  n.    A  frieze  or  rough-napped  cloth,    \nl,s.^ 

Fal'dls-tO-ry  (fal'dls-tS-ry),  n.  [LL.  faldistorium, 
Jaldexlonum,  from  OHO.  faldstuol ;  faldan,  fallan,  to 
fold  (C.  fallen)  -f  stuol  stool.  So  called  because  it  could 
be  folded  or  laid  together.  See  Fold,  and  Stool,  .and 
cf.  lALDSTOOL,  Fautedil.]  The  throne  or  seat  of  a 
fclshop  within  the  chancel.     [O65.] 

Fald'stool'  (fald'stool'),  n.  [See  Falbistort.]  A 
folding  stool,  or  portable  seat,  made  to  fold  up  in  the 
ananner  of  a  camp  stool.  It  was  formerly  pl.aced  in  the 
choir  for  a  bi.shop,  when  he  officiated  in  any  but  his  orni 
cathedral  church.  Fairholt 

II^°"  In  the  modern  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
f.iLifV?  faldnlool  is  given  to  the  reading  desk  from 
which  the  litany  is  read.  This  usage  is  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  use  of  a  lectern  folding  like  i  camp  stool. 

Fa-Ier'nl-an  (fa-lSr'ni-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
.Mount  Falernus,  in  Italy  ;  as,  Falemian  wine 

Falk  (fsk),  n.  (Zool.)  The  razorbill.  [Written  also 
Jalc,  and/iiiA-.]     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Fall  (fal),  )•. ,-.  [imp.  Fell  (lai ;  p.  p.  Fallen  (fal"n)  • 
■P'.i'"''  "^o'*-  "■  Calling.]  [AS.  feallan ;  akin 'to  D. 
Tallen,  OS.  &  OHG.  fallan,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  falla,  Sw 
falla,  Dan.  falde,  Lith.  pulli,  L.  fallere  to  deceive,  Gr. 
<n(iaAAeii>  to  cause  to  fall,  Skr.  sphal,  uphid,  to  tremble 
Cf.  Fail,  Fell,  r.  t.,  to  cause  to  fall.]  1.  To  descend, 
either  suddenly  or  gradually;  particularly,  to  descend 
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Fnlcon  on  fist  of 
fiilooner.  Tlie 
head  is  inclosed  in 
a  Hood  </0  with 
tuft  of  feathers. 
b  Jesses. 


E, 


by  the  force  of  p^avity ;  to  drop ;  to  sink  ;  as,  the  apple 
Jails;  the  t'nii;/ulLs;  the  mercury /a//.y  in  the  buronieti^r, 
I  bdield  iiutuii  ua  liylitniu^./fW/froiii  hcuvun.  luh.'  x.  Is. 
2-  Tuucuso  to  bo  erect ;  tu  take  Huddeiily  a  reouinbeut 
posture  ;  to  become  prostrate  ;  to  drop ;  us,  a  child  tottem 
aud/alls ;  a  tvimjalls  ;  a  wor8hii)er/<'(/;s  on  his  knees. 

l.ttll  ut  hiH  (cet  to  worshi])  hirn.         J{rr.  xix.  10. 

3.  To  find  a  final  outlet ;  to  diBcharge  its  waters  ;  to 
emj)ty  ;  —  witli  into;  as,  the  river  Xlhone  /alls  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

4.  To  become  prostrate  and  dead ;  to  die ;  especially, 
to  die  by  violence,  as  iu  battle. 

A  tliouBand  hhaU  fall  at  thy  Hide.  Ps.  xci.  7. 

He  rushed  into  tlic  field,  and,  foremost  fiyliting./fH.    Byron. 

5.  To  cease  to  be  active  or  strong ;  to  die  away ;  to 
lose  strengtli ;  to  subside ;  to  become  less  intense ;  as, 
the  wind/a^;,?. 

6.  To  iwsue  forth  into  life  ;  to  be  brought  forth ;  — 
said  of  tlie  young  of  certain  animals.  SUak. 

7.  To  decline  in  power,  glory,  wealth,  or  importance ; 
to  become  insignificant;  to  lose  rank  or  position;  to 
declina  in  weight,  value,  price,  etc. ;  to  become  leas ;  as, 
the  ^tice/alls ;  stocks/eiZ  two  points. 

I  urn  a  poor  fallor  nmii,  unworthy  now 
To  Lie  thy  lord  and  nm&ter.  S/iat. 

The  greatneesof  these  Irish  lords  8uddenly/t7i  and  vanished. 

^ir  J.  iJavicu. 

8.  To  be  overthrown  or  captured  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

Heaven  and  cartli  will  witness. 
If  Rome  must/all.  tliat  we  arc  innocent.    Addimn. 

9.  To  descend  in>  character  or  reputation  ;  to  become 
degraded ;  to  sink  into  vice,  error,  or  sin ;  to  depart 
( +i.„  *■„.•*,. .  j^  apostatize ;  to  sin. 


from  the  faith ; 

Let  us  labor  therefore  tu  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man 
Jail  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.  Jlrh.  iv.  II. 

10.  To  become  insnared  or  embarrassed ;  to  be  en- 
trapped ;  to  be  worse  off  than  before ;  as,  to  Jail  into 
error;  to /all  into  difficulties. 

11.  To  assume  a  look  of  shame  or  disappointment ;  to 
become  or  appear  dejected  ;  —  said  of  the  countenance. 

Cain  was  very  wrotli,  and  IiIk  countenance  ./<???.     Gen.  iv.  5. 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  arc/alien.      Addison. 

12.  To  sink  ;  to  languish  ;  to  become  feeble  or  faint ; 
as,  our  spirits  rise  anHfall  with  our  fortunes. 

13.  To  pass  somewliat  suddenly,  and  passively,  into  a 
new  state  of  body  or  mind  ;  to  become  ;  as,  to  fall 
asleep ;  to  fall  into  a  passion ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to  fall 
into  temptation. 

14.  To  happen ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  light ;  to  befall ; 
to  issue ;  to  terminate. 

Tlie  Romans./e//  on  this  model  by  chance.       Sicift. 
_Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will 

^«"-  Jitith  iii.  i«. 

They  do  not  make  laws,  ihnjfall  into  customs.    //.  Spaiccr. 

15.  To  come ;  to  occur ;  to  arrive. 
The  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  Nicene  Council  fell  on  the 

2Ist  of  Ua.Tch,jans  now  [1(1^4]  about  ten  days  sooner.      JIvldcr. 

16.  To  begin  with  liaste,  ardor,  or  velieraence ;  to  rush 
or  hurry  ;  as,  they  fell  to  blows. 

They  now  no  longer  doubted,  hut  fvU  to  work  heart  and  soul. 

Joil-lU  i'i'hucyd.). 

17.  To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  distribu- 
tion, inheritance,  or  otherwise  ;  as,  the  estate  fell  tu  his 
brother ;  the  khigdom/f^/  into  the  hands  of  his  rivals. 

18.  To  belong  or  appertain. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  lier  face,  and  you  '11  forget  them  all.         Pope. 

19.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly ;  as,  an  un- 
guarded expression  fell  from  his  lips ;  not  a  murmur 
fell  from  him. 

To  faU  aboard  of  (Nnut.),  to  strike  against ;  —  applied  to 
one  vessel  connng  into  collision  with  another.  —  To  fall 
among,  to  come  among  accidentally  or  unexpectedlv.  — 
To  falJ  astern  {Naut.u  to  move  or  be  driven  backward  ;  to 
be  left  beluud ;  as,  a  ship  falls  n.sfern  by  the  force  of  a 
current,  or  wlien  outsailed  by  another.  ~  To  fall  away. 
(7^  To  lose  flesh  ;  to  become  lean  or  emaciated  ;  to  pine. 
(b)  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance  ;  to  revolt  or  rebel. 
iJir.       renounce   or   desert  the    faith  ;     to    apostatize. 

Ihese  ...  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion/«//  aumy^  Luke  viii.  13.  ((/)  To  perish  ;  to  vanisli ; 
to  be  lost.  How  .  .  .  can  the  soul  .  .  .  fall  fT(r«//into 
nothmg?"  Addison,  (f)  To  decline  graduaUv  ;  to  fade; 
to  langiush,  or  become  faint.  "  One  color  falls  moaij  by 
just  degrees,  and  anotlier  rises  insensibly."  Addison.  — 
To  fall  back,  (n)  To  recede  or  retreat;  to  give  way. 
y\J;i^  *^"  ^^  performing  a  promise  or  purpose;  not  to 
lumil.  —  To  fall  back  ujion.  (a)  iAfd.)  To  retreat  for 
.safety  to  (a  stronger  position  in  the  rear,  as  to  a  fort  or 
a  supporting  body  of  troops),  lb)  To  have  recourse  to  (a 
reserved  fund,  or  some  available  expedient  or  support). 

—  To  fall  calm,  to  cease  to  blow  ;  to  become  calm.  —  To 
fall  down,  ia)  To  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship.  "All 
kings  shaMjall  domi  before  him."  Ps.  Ixxii.  11.  {h)  To 
sink  ;  to  come  to  the  ground.  ''Down  fell  the  beauteous 
youth.  Drydn).  (c)  To  bend  or  bow.  as  a  suppliant. 
('/)  li\aut.)  To  sail  or  drift  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  otlier  outlet.  —  To  fall  flat,  to  produce  no  response  or 
result;  to  fail  of  tlie  intended  effect;  as,  his  speech  fell 
jlnt.  —  lo  fall  foul  of.  ia)  (iVaut.)  To  have  a  colhsion 
with  ;  to  become  entangled  with,  ib)  To  attack  ;  to  make 
an  assault  upon.  —  To  fall  from,  to  recede  or  depart 
from ;  not  to  adhere  to ;  as,  to  fall  from  an  agreement 
or  engagement ;  to  fall  J  ram  allegriance  or  duty.—  To  fall 
from  grace  (J/.  E.  Ck.),  to  sin ;  to  withdraw  from  the  faith. 

—  To  faU  home  (Ship  Carp.),  to  curve  inward ;  —  said  of 
the  timbers  or  upper  parts  of  a  ship's  side  which  are 
much  within  a  perpendicular.  —  To  fall  in.  (a)  To  sink 
inwards:  as,  the  roof  fell  in.  (b)  {Mil.)  To  take  one's 
proper  or  assigned  place  in  line  ;  as,  to  fall  in  on  the 
right,  (c)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  lapse  ; 
as,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  B.,  the  annuity,  which  he  had  so 
long  received,  fell  in.  (d)  To  become  operative.  "The 
reversion,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  twenty 
years  before,  jell  in.^^  Macavlat/.  —To  fall  into  one'a 
hands,  to  pass,  often  suddenly  or  um^xpectedly,  into 
one  s  ownership  or  control ;  as,  to  spUie  cannon  when 
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"'m''  ?'',';  ,'""^'y  '"  /""  *«'»  '*«  'tondji  of  the  enemy. 
7„»°  ■  '?/  ""f--  '",'  •'''',  "«"^'  w'"'  accidentally  ;  as,  lo 
i\!i  '.",  "r"'  •'  '"'"""'•  ""  "•'au'-l  T"  meet,  as  a  sh  p; 
also,  to  discover  or  come  near,  as  laud,  (c)  To  conrT,; 
with  ;  to  agree  with ;  as,  the  measure  falls  in  will,  I 

l,S„  n '^  T™"'"'"  i,"^"'"'''  '"«"  tofallinuHli 
projects.  '  Addison. -yo  faU  off.  (/i|  To  drop ;  as,  i 
Jail  oJJ  when  ripe.    ((,)  To  witlidraw  ;  to  si-parite  ;  t 


,,„,     ,   .  - ■  i^ume  near,  as  laud,    (c)  To  concur 

with  ,  to  agree  with ;  as,  the  measure  falls  in  uilh  popu- 
lar oinniou.    WiTo  coinply  ;  to  yield  to..  "  You  wifiZd 

'tli  your 
.  .    IS,  fruits 

come -detached  1  as,  fViend«/;-;i",7i;,  adv^efsTty  "  '■'lo™ 
cools  friendship/,///,,  ,,^-,  br<41,er,  di vid,-."'.'s%i.  to  To 
^^Z'^hi-^°  "^'t  T^y  i  "»•  »0'-'l»  J""  off  by  disuse,  (d)  To 
apostatize;  to  forsake;  to  withdraw  from  the  faltli  or 
from  allegiance  or  duty.  *»».«,  w. 

ThoKc  capti\'e  trihca  .  .  .  fdt  off 
I  rom  Ood  to  wornhiii  cnlvca.  Sfilton. 

("ATr"  'prsake;  to  abandon;  as,  his  customers  >//  olT. 
(J)  Xo  depreciate ;  to  change  for  the  worse;  to  deterio- 
rate;  to  liecome  less  valuable,  abundant,  or  uitc-restinK ; 

r.!l,^.'£''/'t»"'-*»-'°  Jfe  '^'""^  """»'•  "'"  magazine  or  the 
review  /a/;,;  off.  "  O  Hamlet,  what  a  faffimij  off  was 
there ! ''  tilwk.  {0  INaul.)  To  deviate  or  trend  to  tlie 
eewardof  t)ie  point  to  whicli  the  head  of  the  ship  was 
before  directed  ;  to  fall  to  leeward.  -  To  fall  on.  (a)  To 
meet  with ;  to  light  upon ;  as,  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
(lays,  {bi  lo  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly.  "Full  on. 
.and  try  the  appetite  to  eat."  Lryden.  Ic)  To  begin  aji 
attack;  to  assault;  to  assail.  '-Fall  on,  fall  on,  and 
hear  him  not."  Dryden.    (d)  To  drop  on ;  to  descend  on. 

—  To  fall  out.  (a)  To  quarrel ;  to  begin  to  coutond. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  iljs/o//,*  out 

Witli  everything,  its  friend,  itft-lf.  Addixmt. 

[ht  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  chance.  "  There  fell  oat  a 
bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  mice."  VEs- 
Inniije.  lei  IMil.i  To  leave  the  ranks,  as  a  soldier.  —To 
fall  over,  (n  i  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to  an- 
other. (W  To  fall  Ijeyoud.  .V//«/.-.  —  To  faU  short,  to  be 
fichcient ;  as,  the  corn  falls  slwrl ;  they  all  full  sliorl  in 
duty.  —  To  fall  through,  to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  fail ;  as, 
the  engagfmciit  hasjnilen  lliroucjh.  —  To  tall  to,  to  begin. 
J'all  lo.  Willi  eager  joy,  on  homely  food."    JJruden. 

—  To  fall  aader.  («)  To  come  under,  or  within  the  limits 
of  ;  to  be  subjected  to ;  as,  they  felt  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor.  <4i  To  come  under  ;  to  become  the 
subject  of;  as,  this  point  did  not /<//(  «;((/,;■  the  cogni- 
zance or  deliberations  of  the  court;  these  things  do  not 
Jail  muler  human  sight  or  observation,  (c)  To  come 
within  ;  to  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with ;  to  be  subordinate 
to  in  the  way  of  classiflcation  ;  as,  these  substances  fall 
under  a  ditlerent  class  or  order.  —  To  faU  upon,  {a)  To 
attack.  [See  To  fall  on.]  llji  To  attempt  :  to  have  re- 
course to.  "I  do  not  intend /o  loll  vjjon  nice  disauisi- 
tions."    Holder,    (c)  To  rush  against. 

.  OH^  /"a//  primarily  denotes  descending  motion,  either 
m  a  per;pendicular  or  inclined  direction,  and,  in  most  of 
its  apphcatJOns,  implies,  lilerallij  OT  Jignrativelij,  velocity, 
haste,  suddeimess,  or  violence.  Its  use  is  so  various,  and 
so  much  diversified  by  modifying  words,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  enumerate  its  senses  in  allits  applications. 
Fall  (fal),  V.  t. 


full. 


1.  To  let  fall ;  to  drop.     lObs  ] 
For  every  tear  ha  Jails,  a  Trojan  bleeds.  Shak. 

2.  To  sink  ;  to  depress  ;  as,  to  fcdl  the  voice.     iObs.l 

3.  To  diminish  ;  to  lessen  or  lower.    [Ofij.] 

Upon  le^sciiiug  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  Jail  the  price  of 
your  native  commodities.  Locke. 

4.  To  bring  forth;  as,  to /«// Iambs,     [ij.]  Shak. 

5.  To  fell ;  to  cut  down ;  as,  to  fedl  a  tree.  \_Prov. 
Eng.  &  Local,  I'.  S.I 

Fall,  n.  1.  The  act  of  falling ;  a  dropping  or  descend- 
ing by  the  force  of  gr.avity  ;  descent ;  as,  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  or  from  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect  pos- 
ture ;  as,  he  was  walkiug  on  ice,  andhad  3.  fall. 

3.  Death  ;  destruction  ;  overthrow  ;  ruin. 

They  thy  Jail  conspire.  Denliam. 

Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
'if-  .,^  I'yoc.  xvi.  18. 

4.  Downfall ;  degradation  ;  loss  of  greatness  or  office  ; 
termination  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion  ;  ruin  ; 
overthrow  ;  as,  the /a//  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  ihyfall.  Pope. 

5.  The  surrender  of  a  besieged  fortress  or  town ;  as, 
the  /,///  of  Sebastopol. 

6.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  price  or  value ;  deprecia- 
tion ;  as,  the  fall  of  prices  ;  tlie/«//  of  rents. 

7.  A  sinking  of  tone  ;  cadence  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  TOice 
at  the  close  of  a  sentence. 

8.  Declivity  ;  the  descent  of  land  or  a  hill ;  a  slope. 

9.  Descent  of  water  ;  a  cascade ;  a  cataract ;  a  rush  of 
water  dowii  a  precipice  or  steep  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural, 
sometimes  iu  the  singular ;  as,  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

10.  The  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into 
the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Po 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Addison. 

H.  Extent  of  descent ;  the  distance  which  anj-thing 
falls  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  stream  has  a.  fall  of  five  feet. 

12.  The  season  when  leaves  fall  from  trees ;  autumn. 
What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills. 

Or  how.  ]ast,/a//,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.         Uryden. 

13.  That  which  falls ;  a  falling  ;  as,  a  fall  of  rain  ;  a 
heavy /r/?/  of  snow. 

14.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down.  *'  The  fall  of 
thnber."  Johnson. 

15.  Lapse  or  declension  from  innocence  or  goodness. 
Specifically  :  The  first  apost-asy ;  the  act  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  also,  the  apostasy 
of  the  rebellious  angels. 

16.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  nifE  or  band  for  the  neck ;  a 
falling  band  ;  a  faule.  B.  Jonson. 

17.  That  part  (as  one  of  the  ropes)  of  a  tackle  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  in  hoisting. 

FaU  herring  (Zoiil.),  a  herring  of  the  Atlantic  (Clupea 
Tuciliocris) ;  —  also  called  lailor  /lerrino,  and  hickory  shad. 
—  To  try  a  fall,  to  try  a  bout  at  wrestCng.     .'ihak. 

Fal-la'cious  (fSl-la'shus),  a.  [L.  fallaeiosus,  fr.  faU 
lacia  :  ci.  F.  fallacieur.  See  Faixa'ct.]  Embodying  cft 
pert,aining  to  a  fallacy ;  illogical  ;  fitted  to  deceive  ;  mis- 
leading: delusive;  n^,  fallacious  arguments  or  reason- 
ing. —Fal-la'clons-ly,  adr.  —  Fal-la'clons-neas.  n. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    am;    pity;    food,    toot;    out,   oU ;      chair; 


go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    then,   Uun  ;    box  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


FALLACY 


540 


FALTER 


Palla-cy  (fSlla-sy-),  n. ;  pi.  Fallacies  (-sTz).  [OE. 
/alldcf.  ndlas,  deception,  F.  jallace^  fr.  L.  jallacia,  fr. 
fallijx  deceitful,  deceptive,  fr.  j'allere  to  deceive.  See 
Fail.]  1.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance ;  deceitfulness; 
that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind  ;  deception. 
Wioninjr  by  conquest  what  the  first  man  lost, 
liy  jaUaoj  surprised.  Milton. 

2.  {Logic)  An  argument,  or  apparent  argument,  wliich 
professes  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  in 
reality  it  is  not ;  a  sophism. 

Syn.  — Deception;  deceit:  mistake. —Fallacy,  Soph- 
istry. A  fnUncy  is  an  argument  which  professes  to  be 
decisive,  but  in  reality  is  not ;  sophisfnj  is  also  false  rea- 
sonii^,  but  of  so  specious  and  subtle  a  kind  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  expose  its Jull'tvi/.    Many  j-rll' tens  are  obvi- 


"  Men  are  apt  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be  misled  by  jalJa- 
cies  which  gratify  their  passions.  Many  persons  liaye 
obscured  and  confounded  the  nature  of  things  by  their 
wretched  .wpkistry :  though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful, 
they  will  strip  it  of  its  guilt."    Soitt/i. 

Fal'-lals'  (i^V\^lz'),n.pl.  Gay  ornaments ;  frippery; 
gewgaws.     IColloq.']  Thackeraij. 

Fallas  (-liiks),  n.  [L.  fallax  deceptive.  See  Fal- 
lacy.]    CaviUation  ;  a  ca\-iling.     [O65.]  Craniuer. 

FaU'en  (fal'*n;  277),  a.  Dropped;  prostrate;  de- 
graded ;  ruined  ;  decreased  ;  dead. 

Some  ruined  temple  or /alltn  monument.       Rogers. 

Fallen-cy  (fSl'len-sy),  n.  {IJL.  fallentia^lj.  Jallens, 
p.  pr.  of  fallere.']     An  exception.     [_Obs.'\     Jer.  Taylor. 

Fall'er  (fal'er),  7i.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  falls. 

2.  {Mack.)  A  part  which  acts  by  falling,  as  a  stamp  in 
&  f  uUing  mill,  or  the  device  in  a  spinning  machine  to  ar- 
rest motion  when  a  thread  breaks. 

Fall'fish'  (fal'flsh'),  n.     {Z06I.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of 
the    United     States 
{Semotilits  bullaris) 
— called  also 
silver  chub, 
and  5  h  i «  e  r. 
The  name  is 
also  applied 
to  other  allied 
species.  Fallfi&h  (StmotihisbuUarh')  ol  Sew  England. 

Fal'li-bil'l-ty  (fSMT-btl'T-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fallible;  liability  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived;  as,  the 
Jallihililif  of  an  argument  or  of  an  adviser. 

Fal'li-ble  (f3Kli-b*l),  u.  \\A^.  falWydis,  fr.  L.  fallere 
to  deceive;  ci.  F./aillible.  See  Fail.]  Liable  to  fail, 
mistake,  or  err ;  liable  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived  ;  as, 
all  men  are  fallible  ;  our  opinions  and  hopes  a.ie  fallible. 

Fal'll-bly,  ailr.     Li  a  fallible  manner. 

Fall'ing  (faltng),  a.  &  n.  from  Fall,  v.  i. 

Falling  away,  Falling  off,  etc.  See  To  pill  airay.  To  fall 
QJ},  etc.,  under  Fall,  v.  i.  —  Falling  band,  tlie  plain,  broad, 
hneu  collar  turning  do\m  over  tlie  duublet.  worn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  —Falling  aickneBs  {MfilA, 
epilepsy.  Shak.  ~  Falling  star.  ^Astrmi.)  See  Shooting 
STAB.  —  Falling  stone,  a  stone  falling  through  the  atmos- 
phere ;  a  meteorite;  an  aerolite.  —  Falling  tide,  the  ebb 
tide.  — Falling  weather,  a  rainy  season.  {Volloq.\   Bartlett. 

Fal-lo'pi-an  (fSl-lo'pT-on),  «.  [From  Fallopins,  or 
Fallopio,  a  physician  of  Modena,  who  died  in  1562.] 
(Anaf.)  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by,  Fallopius;  as, 
the  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  ducts  or  canals 
which  conduct  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus. 

Fallow  (fSIlo),  a.  [AS.fealu./ealo,  pale  yellow  or 
red;  akin  to  D.  taal  fallow,  faded,  OHG../V//0,  G.  falb, 
fahl,  Icel.folr,  and  prob.  to  Lith.  palras,  OSlav.  jilavu 
white,  L.  paliidus  pale,  pallere  to  be  pale,  Gr.  TroAtds 
gray,  Skr.  palita.  Cf.  Pale,  Favel,  a.,  Favor.]  1.  Pale 
red  or  pale  yellow;  as,  a /((/('oir  deer  or  greyhound.  Sbak. 

2.  [Cf.  Fallow,  7J.]  Left  untilled  or  imsowed  after 
plowing;  uncultivated;  as. /'f//(9(r  ground. 

Fallow  chat.  Fallow  finch  ( Z'>oL ),  a  small  European  bird, 
the  wlieatear  (."iaricola  anaiifhr).     See  Wheatear. 

Fallow,  n.     [So  called  from  \.\\e  fallow .,  or  somewhat 
yellow,  color  of  naked  ground  ;  or  perh.  akin  to  E.  fell  11^ 
n.,  cf.  MHG.  valaen  to  plow  up,  OHG./e/ja  felly,  har- 
row.]    1.  Plowed  land.     [06s.] 
Who  .  .  .  pricketh  his  blind  horse  over  the  fallows.   Chavcrr. 

2.  Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  more  untilled  or  un- 
seeded ;  land  plowed  without  being  sowed  for  the  season. 

The  plowing  of  faUoir:^  U  a  benefit  to  lanJ.     Mortimer. 

3.  The  plowing  or  tilling  of  land,  without  sowing  it  for 
a  BcaBon ;  as,  summer /«/^o»\  properly  conducted,  has 
ever  been  found  a  sure  method  of  destroying  weeds. 

By  a  complete  summer /<(//"f*',  land  is  rt-niU-rLil  IciuKt  iind 
millow.  'I'hc  ftilluw  gives  It  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  yivm 
by  a  (allow  crop.  .Sinr/nir. 

Fallow  crop,  the  crop  taken  from  a  ?reen  fallow.  \£'ni/.] 
—  Green  fallow,  fallow  whereby  land  is  ren<lered  mellow 
and  rleim  from  weeds,  by  cultivating  some  green  crop,  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc.    Ui'wj/.] 

Fallow  (-1ft).  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Fallowed  (-I6d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fal- 
lowing.] [From  Fallow,  n.]  To  plow, 
harrow,  and  break  up,  as  land,  witliont 
seeding,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
wi-edji  and  ''nsects,  and  rendering  it  m<'l- 
l'|\^  ;  a.s,  it  is  profitable  to  fallow  cfdd, 
stnuiL'.  'Inycy  land. 
Fallow   deer' 

{.ler').  [So  culled 
from  its  fallow  or 
pale  yellow  color.] 
\Zool.)  A  Euroi)ean 
species  of  deer  {Cer- 
rti.9  tlama),  much 
smaller  than  the  red 
deer.  In  summer 
■■  both  sexes  are  spot- 
ted with  white.  It  is 
common  in  PIngland, 
where  it  10  often  domeiticatcd  in  the  park.i. 


Fallow  iJfcr  (niaU-). 


Fallow-lst  (fSrio-Tst),  71.  One  who  favors  the  prac- 
tice of  f;Lllo\ving  land,     [ii.]  Sinclair. 

Fallow-ness,  «.  A  fallow  state  ;  barrenness  ;  ex- 
emption Iruia  bearing  fruit.  Doiine. 

Fall'way'  (fal'wa'),  n.  A  well  or  opening,  through 
the  successive  Hoors  of  a  warehouse  or  manufactory, 
through  which  goods  are  raised  or  lowered.     [T.  .S.] 

Bartlett. 

Fal'sa-ry  (fal'ea-ry),  n.  [Ij.  falsanns ,  U.falsus.  See 
False,  «(.]     A  falsifier  of  evidence.     [Obs.'\         Sheldon. 

False  UhIs),  a.  [Compar.  Falser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Falsest.]  [L.  falsus,  p.  p.  of  fallere  to  deceive  ;  cf. 
OF.faus,  fals,  F.  fauz,  and  AS'  fals  fraud.  See  Fail, 
Fall.]  1.  Uttering  falsehood;  unveracious;  given  to 
deceit;  dishonest;  as,  a /fl^sc  witness. 

2.  Not  faithful  or  loyal,  as  to  obligations,  allegiance, 
vows,  etc. ;  untrue  ;  treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  as,  a,  false 
friend,  lover,  or  subject ;  false  to  promises. 

I  to  myself  wa&/al.<e,  ere  thou  to  me.  Milton. 

3.  Not  according  with  truth  or  reality ;  not  true  ; 
fitted  or  likely  to  deceive  or  disappoint ;  as,  a  false 
statement. 

4.  Not  genuine  or  real ;  assumed  or  designed  to  de- 
ceive ;  counterfeit ;  hypocritical ;  as,  false  tears  ;  false 
modesty;  false  colors  ;  false  jewelry. 

False  face  muet  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.    Shak. 

5.  Not  well  founded ;  not  fkni  or  trustworthy ;  erro- 
neous ;  as,  a  false  claim ;  a  false  conclusion ;  a  false 
construction  in  grammar. 

■WhoKC/a/st  foundation  wares  have  swept  away.    Spenser. 

6.  Not  essential  or  permanent,  as  parts  of  a  structure 
which  are  temporary  or  supplemental. 

7.  {Mus.)  Not  in  tune. 

False  arch  (Arch.),  a  member  having  the  appparanre  of 
an  aiclu  though  not  of  arch  construction.  -  False  attic, 
an  architectural  erection  above  the  main  CMmii'-.  <mh- 
cealing  a  roof,  but  not  having  windows  or  un  l.-iaiiig 
rooms.  —  False  bearing,  any  bearing  which  is  iiut  directly 
upon  a  vertical  support;  thus,  the  weight  carried  by  a 
corbel  Jias  a /'7/.«^  hearing. —  Fa-lse  cadence,  an  imperfect 
or  interrupted  cruiciice.  —False  conception  (J/c/.),  an  ab- 
noriii;tl  cMiir.'ptinn  in  which  a  nuilc,  or  niissliapen  fieshy 
masi--,  is  pi-oihir,-d  iIl^tl■ad  nf  ;!  pynperly  organized  fetus. 

—  False  croup  ( .Ucd.  \  a  spasmodic  atlection  of  the  larynx 
attended  with  the  symptoms  of  membranous  croup,  but 
imassociated  with  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous  membrane. 

—  FalBe  door  or  window  (Arrh.),  the  reiiresentation  of  a 
door  or  window,  inserted  to  complete  a  .series  of  doors  or 
windows  or  to  give  symmetry.  —  False  fire,  a  combustible 
carried  by  vessels  of  war,  chiefly  for  signaling,  but  some- 
times burned  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  enemy ; 
also,  a  light  on  shore  for  decoying  a  vessel  to  destruc- 
tion. —  False  galena.  See  Blende.  —  False  imprisonment 
(i«jc),  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  persun  witliout 
warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law  ;  or  the  unlawful 
detauiing  of  a  person  in  custody.  —  False  keel  ( yauf.  1,  the 
timber  below  the  main  keel,  used  to  serve  both  as  a 
protection  and  to  increase  the  ship's  lateral  resistance.  — 
False  key.  n  picklock.  —  False  leg.  {Zo'ul.)  See  Proleo. — 
False  membrane  iMrd.),  the  fibrinous  deposit  formed  in 
croup  and  diplitheria,  and  resembUng  in  appearance  an 
animal  membrane. —  False  papers  (Naiit.),  documents 
carried  by  a  ship  giving  falsi-  rei'resentations  respecting 
her  cargo,  destination,  etc.,  lur  the  purpose  of  deceiving. 

—  False  passage  (  Sunj. ),  an  uiniiitural  passage  leading  off 
from  a  natural  canal,  surli  a^- thf  urethra,  and  produced 
usually  by  the  iniskillful  intr<"iiirtion  of  instruments.  — 
False  personation '/.'f?('»,  the  iiitentifual  false  assumption 
of  the  name  and  personality  of  another,  —  False  pretenses 
(i(f(('),  false  representations  concerning  past  or  pr.-sfnt 
facts  and  events,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  ;iii.itlnr. 

—  False  rail  (.Naid.)^  a  thin  piece  of  timber  jihued  uii  top 
of  the  head  rail  to  strengtheu  it.  —  False  relation  iJ/ji,';.i, 
a  progression  iii  harmony,  in  which  a  certain  note  in  a 
chord  appears  in  the  next  chord  prefixed  by  a  fiat  or 
sharp.  —  False  return  (Law),  an  untrue  return  made  to  a 
process  by  the  otficer  to  whom  it  was  delivered  for  exe- 
cution. —  False  riba  (Auaf.),  the  asternal  ribs,  of  which 
there  are  live  pairs  in  man.  —  False  roof  1  Arch.  1,  the  space 
between  the  ujtper  ceiling  and  the  roof.     Orjord  Gloss. 

—  False  token,  a  false  mark  or  other  nymbol,  used  for 
fraudiUeiit  purposes.  —  False  scorpion  '/^'j'//.),  any  arach- 
nid of  the  genus  Chelifer.  See  Book  scorpion.  —  False 
tack  (3V(f//.),  a  coming  up  into  the  wind  and  filling  away 
again  on  the  same  tack. —  False  vampire  (Zoii/.),  the  Van)- 
2)ijnis  sji'Ctruin  of  Suuth  America,  lornierly  ermneously 
6Ui)iJust-d  to  have  lilood-sucknig  habits  ;  —  called  also 
taiii/iirr,  and  ijh<>;;t  vaiit}iiii\  The  gcuuiiK'  lilnnd-sucking 
bats  beluiig  to  tlie  genera  /.h  .■.i/in-ii'S  and  iJij-hylla.  See 
Vampire.  —  False  window.   (Arch.i  See  Fal^ic  dour^^  above. 

—  False  wing.  (ZoVd.)  See  Alfla.  and  Bastard  ^rin<ly  un- 
der Bastard.  —  False  works  (t'iril  Enoin.t,  construction 
works  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  the  main  work,  as 
scaffolding,  bridge  centering,  etc. 

False,  adv.  Not  truly ;  not  honestly ;  falsely.  "  Yon 
play  mefalse.^'  Shak. 

False,  V.  t.  [L.  falsare  to  falsify,  fr.  falsus:  cf.  F. 
fajisser.  See  False,  a.]  1.  To  report  falsely  ;  to  falsify. 
lObs.li  Chaucer. 

2.  To  betray;  to  falsify.     [Obs.'\ 

[llf]  hath  Ids  truthi'/((/s(rf  in  this  wise.      Chaucer. 

3.  To  mislead  by  want  of  truth ;  to  deceive.     iObs.'] 

In  his/a/*^'/  fancy.  Sjicnscr. 

4.  To  feign;  to  pretend  to  make.  [O&s.]  "And 
fatsrd  oft  his  blows."  Spenser. 

Falser-faced'  (fals'fastO,  "■    Hypocritical.        Sliak. 

FalSO'-heart'  (iilii-t'),  "■      Falsediearted.  Shak. 

False'-heart'ed,  a.     Hollow  or  unsound  at  the  core  ; 

trea.lierniiH;    di-eeitful ;    perfidious.     Bacon,  —  False'- 

heart'ednoss,  n.    Up.  StilUnrijlrct. 

False'hood  (fjvls'liOfid),  ;*.  [False -^ -hood. 1  1.  Want 
of  truth  or  aei'uracy  ;  an  untrue nss-^rtion  or  representa- 
tion ;  error  ;  misrepresentation  ;  falsity. 

Thoiiph  it  be  u  \\v  in  tlic  clock,  ft  is  but  vi  falffhond '\n  i\\f 
hnnrt  of  the  diid  when  pfiintini;  nt  fi  wmni:  hour,  if  rightlv  fol- 
lowing  Ihv  din-ctioii  nf  tlic  wheel  which  inoveth  it.  J-'idUr. 

2.  A  deliberate  intentional  assertion  of  what  is  known 
to  bo  untrue  ;  a  dei)arture  from  moral  Integrity  ;  a  lie. 


3.  Treachery ;  deceit ;  perfidy ;  unfaithfulnesfl. 

Betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard.  Shak. 

4.  A  counterfeit ;  a  false  appearance ;  an  imposture. 

For  hi6  molten  nna;,'e  is/alschood.        Jcr.  x.  14- 
No  I'ahidiodd  can  endure 
Touch  of  celei^tial  temper.  Milton. 

Syn ,  —  Falsity ;  lie ;  untruth ;  fiction ;  fabrication. 
See  Falsity. 

Falsely  (falslj),  adv.  In  a  false  manner;  errone- 
ously; not  truly;  perfidiously  or  treacherously.  "O 
falsely,  falsely  murdered."  Shak. 

Oppositionb  of  science,  fahdt/  so  called.    1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
■Will  ye  Eteal,  murder  .  .  .  and  BveaT/ul-<tbjf    Jtr.vii.9. 

False'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  false  ;  contrariety 
to  the  fact;  inaccuracy;  want  of  integrity  or  upright- 
ness ;  double  dealing  ;  unfaithfulness  ;  treachery  ;  per- 
fidy ;  as,  the  falseness  of  a  report,  a  drawing,  or  a  sing- 
er's notes  ;  the  falseness  of  a  man,  or  of  his  word. 

FalS'er  (-er),  n.     A  deceiver.     [(ibs.'\  Spenser. 

Fal-set'tO  (fal-s5t'to  ;  It.  fil-sat'to),  n. ;  pi.  Falsettos 
(-toz).  [It.  falsetto,  dim.  fr.  L.  falsus.  See  False.]  A 
false  or  artificial  voice  ;  that  voice  in  a  man  which  lies 
above  his  natural  voice  ;  the  male  counter  tenor  or  alto 
voice.     See  Head  voice,  under  Voice. 

llFal'si  crl'men  (fSl'sI  kri'mSn).  [L.]  {Civ.  Law} 
Tlie  crime  of  falsifying. 

E^^  This  term  in  the  Roman  law  mcluded  not  only  for- 
gery, but  every  species  of  fraud  and  deceit.  It  never  has 
been  used  in  so  extensive  a  sense  in  modern  common 
law,  in  which  its  predominant  significance  is  forgery, 
though  it  also  includes  perjury  and  offenses  of  a  like 
character.  Burrill.     Greenleaf, 

Fal'sl-li'a-ble  (fal'sl-fi'4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  falsijxa- 
ble.'\  Capable  of  being  falsified,  counterfeited,  or  cor- 
rupted. Johnson. 

Fal'si-fl-ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  falsijica' 
tion.]  1.  The  act  of  falsifying,  or  making  false  ;  a 
counterfeiting  ;  the  giving  to  a  thing  an  appearance  oi 
something  which  it  is  not. 

To  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king  in  hifi  pereon  exceed- 
eth  aWjulsijicaticjiis.  Jiacott- 

2.  Willful  misstatement  or  misrepresentation. 
Extreme  reco'sity  .  .  .  forced  hnn  upon  this  bold  and  vio- 

lent/(i/>iftc(if('j'<  of  the  doctrine  of  the  alliuiice.  Jip.  ll'arburton. 

3.  {F'pnlij)  The  showing  an  item  of  charge  in  an  ac- 
count to  bf  wroiit;.  Story. 

Fal'Si-ti-ca  tor  (fal'sT-fl-ka'ter),  n.  [Cf.  V.falsifica- 
teur.']     A  falsifier.  *  Bp.  Morion.. 

Fal'si-fl'er  (-n  er),  n.  One  who  falsifies,  or  gives  to 
a  thing  a  deceptive  appear.ance  ;  a  liar. 

Fal'si-fy  (fal'sT-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Falsified 
(-fid) ;  p>.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Falsifying.]  [L.  falsus  false  -f- 
-fy :  cf.  F.  falsifier.  See  False,  a.]  1.  To  make  false  ; 
to  represent  falsely. 

The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and /afoiYy  everything  as  they 
list,  to  picase  or  displease  any  man.  Spenser. 

2.  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge  ;  as,  to  falsify  coin. 

3.  To  prove  to  be  false,  or  untrustworthy;  to  con- 
fute ;  to  disprove  ;  to  nullify  ;  to  make  to  appear  false. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  nmch  shall  Ifalstri/  niun's  hope.  Shak. 

Jews  and  Pagans  imited  all  their  endeavors,  under  Julian  the 
apostate,  to  bartle  und/al.^tii  the  prediction.  Addison. 

4.  To  violate  ;  to  break  by  falsehood ;  as,  to  falsify 
one's  faith  or  word.  Sir  P.  Sid7iey. 

5.  To  baftle  or  escape  ;  as,  to  falsify  a  blow.      Butler. 

6.  (Law)  To  avoid  or  defeat;  to  prove  false,  as  a 
judgment.  Blackstone. 

7.  {Equity)  To  show,  in  accounting, (an  item  of  charge 
inserted  in  an  account)  to  be  wrong.        Story.     DanielL 

8.  To  make  false  by  mutilation  or  addition  ;  to  tamper 
with  :  as,  to  falsify  a  record  or  document. 

Fal'Sl-fy,  V.  i.    "To  tell  hes ;  to  violate  the  truth. 

It  ia  absolutely  and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falsify. 

South. 

Fals'lsm  (fals'Tz'm),  n.  That  which  is  evidentlj 
false ;  an  assertion  or  statement  the  falsity  of  which  is 
plaiidy  apparent ;  —  opposed  to  truism. 

Fal'sl-ty  (fal'sT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Falsities  (-tlz).  [L./a?- 
sxtas:  cf.  F.  "faussete,  OF.  ii\so,falsitr.     See  False,  a. J 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false ;  contrariety  or  want  of 
conformity  to  truth. 

Prfibfibility  does  not  make  any  nlterntion,  cither  in  the  truth 
OTjalsiti/  of  thintrs.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  false  ;  falsehood ;  a  lie  ;  a  false  asser- 
tion. 

Men  often  ewallnw/ci/,''i7ir.«  for  truths.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  — Falsehood;  lie;  deceit.  —  Falsity, Falsehood, 
Lie.  Falsity  donutes  the  state  or  qunhty  of  beuig  false. 
A  falseht'od  is  a  fal^e  dfrlai;itioii  designedly  made.  A 
lie  is  a  gross,  unlilnshiiii;  laKehooil.  The  fid.\ity  of  a  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  |iro\ril  liy  tlie  evidence  of  others,, 
and  thus  the  charge  oijalu/fc!  be  fastened  upon  him. 

Faller  (fal'tSr),  v.  t.  To  thrash  in  the  chaff;  also,  to 
cleanse  or  sift,  as  barley.     [Prov.  Eng.'\  j/alliwell- 

Fal'ter.  r.  /.     [imp.  &  ?>.  ;>.  Faltered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 

X-  vh.  n.  Faltering.]    [OE.  faltcren.faltreu,  prob.  from 

fault.     See  FAULT,  v.  &  n.]     1.  To  hesitate;  to  speak 

brokenly  or  weakly ;  to  stammer  ;  as,  his  tongue /f/Z/f'r.^. 

"With  falfrring  Fpocch  and  visage  inconipo&ed.    Mdton. 

2.  To  tremble;  to  totter  ;  to  be  unsteady.  "He  found 
his  lega//f//('r."  Wiscitian. 

3.  To  hesitate  in  purpose  or  action. 

Krc  Iior  native  king 
Shall /(i?/rr  under  foul  rebellion's  arms.  Shok. 

4.  To  fail  indistinctness  or  regularity  of  exercise;  — 
said  of  the  mind  or  of  thought. 

More  indeed  the  power  of  distinct  Conception  of  onace  nnil 
diHtnncc./u/^r.<.  /.  Tindnr. 

Fal'ter,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  liesitation,  or  in  a  broken, 
trembling,  or  weak  nmnner. 

And  liorf  he  fttUrrrd  forth  hU  Inst  farewell.       lii/von. 
Made  me  most  hapity,  fatterinir  "  I  nin  thine."     Tennniton.. 
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Tal'ter  (fal'ter),  71.  [See  Falter,  i-.  i.l  TIftsiUtion; 
truinblinj,' ;  feebleness ;  an  uncertain  or  broken  houud  ; 
as,  a  flight /'f//6'r  in  her  voice. 

'l'iu:/altcr  (if  an  idle  shepherd's  pii)c.  Lenvell. 

Fal'ter-lng,  a.  Hesitating;  tremblinR.  "  With /«/- 
tcriiKj  Hpecfh."  Milton.— n.  Falter;  halting;  heaita- 
tion.  —  Fal'ter-lng-Iy,  adv. 

II  Faluns'  (fa'lfiN'  or  fa'l«nz),  n.  [F.]  {(!rol.)  A 
eeriea  of  strata,  of  tlio  Middle  Tertiary  period,  of  France, 
abounding  in  shells,  and  used  by  Lyell  as  the  tyjio  of  his 
Miocene  subdivision. 

Fal'WO  (fitl'wc),  a.  &  n.    Fallow.     [Ohs.']      Chaucer. 

llFalx  (faiks),  n.  [L.,  a  sickle.]  {Annt.)  A  curved 
fold  or  process  of  the  dura  mater  or  the  in-ritoiieinn  ; 
ewp.,  one  of  the  partitionlikn  folds  of  the  dura  nuiter 
whicli  extend  into  the  groat  (issures  of  tlie  brain. 

Fam'ble  (fum'b'l),  v.  i.  \(>V..j'iiiitdai;  cf.  ^w./nmln 
to  grope,  Dan.,/Vw/<Uof:;rope,  falter,  hesitate,  Iv&l./iilwd 
to  grope.     Cf.FuMBLE.]    To  stanuuer.     {_Ob.i.j     iVures. 

Famnaie,  7i.  [Cf.  Famble,  v.]  a  hand.  [Slang  A. 
Obx.]     "We  clap  our/-/;/*W-'.v."  Bvdii.  tO  /'V. 

Fame  (fam),  ji.    [(JF.J-iine,  L./amfi,  fr./'/rttoHi)eak, 
akin  to  Gr.  i^TJ,Lt>j  a  sayint;,  report,  iftdvai  to  speak.     See 
Ban,  and  cf.  Fable,  Fate,  Kui'Hony,  Blame.]     1.  Pub- 
lic report  or  rumor. 
The/ante  thereof  wns  heard  in  I'linraoh's  house.     Gen.  xlv.  10. 

2.  Uei)ort  or  opinion  generally  diffused;  renown;  pub- 
lic estimation  ;  celebrity,  eitlier  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble; as,  tho/f(me  of  Washington. 

I  find  tUou  art  no  less  than/omr  hath  bruited.     Sliak. 
f  Syn.  — Notoriety ;  celebrity;  renown;  reputation. 

Fame,  v.  t.     [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Famed  (famd);  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Fasiikg.]     1.  To  report  widely  or  honorably. 
Tho  floKl  where  tliou  mijamed 
To  have  wrought  such  woiitlers.  MiUon. 

2.  To  make  famous  or  renowned. 

Those  Hesperian  gurdt-iiB  ya/HCi/  of  old.         Milton. 

Fameless,  a.  Without  fame  or  renown.  —  Fame'- 
less-ly,  <nh: 

Fa-mil'lar  (fd-mTl'yer),  a.  [OE.  familer,  famiHer, 
F.  /itmilier,  fr.  L.  jVniii/iaris,  fr.  fnmilia  family.  See 
Family.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family;  domestic. 
'*  Familiar  feuds."  Byron. 

2.  Closely  acquainted  or  intimate,  as  a  friend  or  com- 
panion ;  well  versed  in,  as  any  subject  of  study  ;  as,/a- 
miliar  with  tlie  Scriptures. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  exhibiting,  the  manner  of  an 
intimate  friend  ;  not  formal ;  unconstrained  ;  easy ;  ac- 
cessible.    "  In  loose,  familiar  strains."  Addison. 

Be  t hou /a jhj7 if ir,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 

4.  Well  known ;  well  understood ;  common ;  fre- 
quent ;  as,  VI  familiar  illustration. 

That  wnr,  or  pence,  or  b(i*h  nt  once,  may  be 

A3  things  acquainted  awd/amilmr  to  us.  Shak. 

There  is  nothing  more/a»ii7(aj-  than  this.        Locke. 

6.  Improperly  acquainted  ;  wrongly  intimate.  Camdrn. 

ramlliar  spirit,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend 

at  call.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  ^,  7-i). 

Fa-mll'iar,  n.     1.  An  intimate ;  a  companion. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  haltiag.    Jer.  xx.  10. 

2.  An  attendant  demon  or  evil  spirit.  Shak. 

3.  (Coiirt  of  Inqvisi(ion)  A  confidential  officer  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  tribunal,  especially  in  appre- 
hending and  imprisoning  thp  accused. 

Fa-mll'lar'i-ty  (fa-mtl'ySra-ty  or  -T-Sr'T-t5f ;  277),  n.  ; 
pL  Familiarities  (-tTz).  [OE.  familarite,'E.familia- 
rite,  ir.lj.  familiar itas.  See  Familiar.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  familiar ;  intimate  and  f reijuent  converse,  or  as- 
eociation;  unconstrained  intercourse;  freedom  from  cer- 
emony and  constraint ;  intimacy ;  as,  to  live  in  remark- 
able familiaritij. 

2.  Anytliing  said  or  done  by  one  person  to  another  un- 
ceremoniously and  without  constraint;  esp.,  in  the  ^j^, 
Buch  actions  and  words  as  iwopriety  and  courtesy  do  not 
warrant ;  liberties. 

Syn.  —  Acquaintance  ;  fellowship;  affability;  intima- 
cy.   See  AcQUAl^"TA^•cE. 

Fa-mll'lar-i-Za'tlon  (fa-mTl'yer-T-za'shun),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  familiar  ;  the  result  of  becom- 
ing familiar  ;  as,  fandliarizadon  with  scenes  of  blood. 

Fa-mil'lar-lze  (fa-mTl'yer-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fa- 
miliarized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Familiarizing  {-V- 
2Tng).]  [Cf.  T.  familiar iser."]  1.  To  make  familiar  or 
intimate ;  to  habituate ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  well 
known  by  practice  or  converse  ;  as,  to  familiarize  one's 
self  with  scenes  of  distress. 

2.  To  make  acquainted,  or  skilled,  by  practice  or 
study ;  as,  to  familiarize  one's  self  with  a  business,  a 
book,  ur  a  science. 

Fa-mll'lar-ly,  adv..    In  a  familiar  manner. 

Fa-mtllar-ness,  n.    Familiarity.    [7?.] 

Fa-mil'la-ry  (-ya-ry),  a.  \Ij.  fa  miliar  is.  See  Famil- 
iar.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family  or  household  ;  do- 
mestic.    [065.]  Milfoil. 

Fam'1-llsm  (fSml-lTz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Fain- 
ilists.  Milton. 

Fam'l-Ust  (-list),  n.  [From  Family.]  {Eccl.  His/.) 
One  of  a  fanatical  Antinomian  sect  originating  in  Hol- 
land, and  existing  in  England  about  15S0,  called  the  Fam- 
ily of  Love,  who  held  that  religion  consists  wholly  in  love. 

Fam'1-lls-ter-y  (fam'T-lTs-t6r-y),  n. ;  pi.  Familister- 
IBS  (-Iz).  [F.familislbrc.}  A  community  in  which  many 
persons  unite  as  in  one  family,  and  are  regulated  by  cer- 
tain comniiuii^tic  laws  and  customs. 

Fami-Us'tlc  (fSm't-lTs'tik),  \  a.     Pertaining  to  Fam- 

Faml-lis'Uc-al  (-tT-kal),       (     ilists.  Baxter. 

Fam'l-ly  (fSm'T-lJ),  n.  ;  p7.  Families  (-ITz).  [h.fami- 
2ia,  ir.  famulus  servant;  akin  to  Oscan /omf/  servant, 
ci.  faamat  lie  dwells,  Skr.  dhdman  house,  fr.  dha  to  set, 
make,  do :  cf.  F,  famille.  Cf.  Do,  v.  /.,  Doom,  Fact, 
Feat.]     1.  The  collective  body  of  persons  who  live  in 
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one  house,  and  under  one  head  or  manager  ;  a  liouseliold, 
including  parents,  children,  and  servants,  and,  as  the  case 
may  be,  lodgers  or  boarders. 

2.  Thegrtjiip  comprising  a  husband  and  wife  and  their 
dependent  cliildren,  constituting  a  fundamental  unit  in 
the  organization  of  society. 

The  welfare  of  the  famili/  underliCB  the  welfare  of  society. 

y/.  .Sjicncer. 

3.  Those  wlio  descend  from  one  common  progenitor ; 
a  tribe,  clan,  or  race;  kindred;  house;  as,  the  human 
familij ;  the  faunli/  of  Abraham  ;  the  father  of  a,  family. 

Go  '.  and  pretend  your  fainibj  is  yimiii;.  I'ujie. 

4.  Course  of  descent;  genealogy;  lino  of  ancestors; 
lineage. 

6.  Honorable  descent ;  noble  or  respectable  stock  ;  as, 
a  man  of  famHi/. 

6.  A  group  of  kindred  or  closely  related  individuals ; 
as,  a  family  of  languages  ;  vi.  family  of  States;  the  chlo- 
x'nmfaindy. 

7.  {Biol.)  A  group  of  organisms,  either  animal  or  veg- 
etable, related  by  certain  i>"ints  ■•(  rewciiiblauce  in  struc- 
ture or  development,  more  cuniiirehenMvi-  tlian  a  genus, 
because  it  is  usually  based  on  fewer  m  le^s  pronounced 
points  of  likeness.  In  zoologj'  a  family  is  less  compre- 
hensive than  an  order  ;  in  botany  it  is  often  considered 
the  same  thing  as  an  order. 

Family  circl©.  See  under  Circle.  —  Family  man.  (a)  A 
man  who  has  a  family  ;  esp.,  one  who  has  a  wile  and  (.hil- 
dren  livinp  with  him  an<i  dependent  upon  him.  (/>j  A  man 
of  domestic  habit.s.  "  The  Jews  are  penerally,  when  mar- 
ried, most  exeuii'lary  Jamil;/  men.^  Jlnij/ifir.  —Tuaily 
of  curves  or  surfaces  i<-f'>m.),  a  group  of  curves  or  surlaces 
derived  from  a  single  eii^uation.  —  In  a  family  way,  like 
one  belonging  to  the  family.  "Why  don't  wo  ask  him 
and  liis  ladies  to  come  over  in  a  fainihj  j/y/?/,  and  dine 
with  some  other  plain  country  gentlefolks '/  "  Thack- 
eray. —  In  the  family  way,  pregnant.    [CoUoq.l 

Fam'lne  (fSm'Tn),  7i.  [F.  famine,  fr.  Ij.  fames  hun- 
ger ;  cf.  Gr.  xijTo?  want,  need,  Skr.  hani  loss,  lack,  hd  to 
leave.]  General  scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth  ;  a  want  of  pro- 
visions; destitution.  "Worn  \{it\\  famine.''''  Milton. 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.        Gen.  xxvi.  1. 

Famine  fever  {Med.),  typhus  fever. 

Fam'lsh  (fSm'Tsh),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  v.  p.  Famished 
(-isht);  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Famishing.]  [OE.  famen  ;  cf. 
OF.  afamer,  h.  fames.    See  Famine,  and  cf.  Affamish.] 

1.  To  starve,  kill,  or  destroy  with  hunger.  Shak. 

2.  To  exJiaust  the  strength  or  endurance  of,  by  hun- 
ger ;  to  distress  with  hunger. 

And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  wa9/<imij:Aec/,  the  people  cried 

to  Pharaoh  for  bread.  O'ai.  xli.  i5. 

The  paiua  of  famL-</ml  Tontalus  he  Ml  feel.     Drydcn. 

3.  To  kill,  or  to  cause  to  suffer  extremity,  by  depriva- 
tion or  denial  of  anything  necessary. 

Aud  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.       Milton. 

4.  To  force  or  constrain  by  famine. 

lie  haA  famished  Paris  into  a  eurrender.  Burke. 

Fam'ish,  ?'.  i.     1.  To  die  of  hunger  ;  to  star^'e. 

2.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  strength,  or  to  como  near  to  perish. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish  f    Shak. 

3.  To  suffer  extremity  from  deprivation  of  anything 
essential  or  necessary. 

The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish. 

I'rov.  X.  3. 

Fam'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.     State  of  being  famished. 

Fa-mos'1-ty  (fa-mQs'i-ty),  n.  [L.  famositas  infamy  : 
cf.  F.famosite.  See  Famous.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  famous.     [Of>s.'\  Johnson. 

Fa'moas  (fa'mQs),  a.  [Jj,  famosiis,  fr.  fam  a  fame: 
cf,  F.fajneuz.  See  Fame.]  Celebrated  in  fame  or  pub- 
lic report ;  renowned  ;  much  talked  of  ;*  distinguished  in 
story  ;  — used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sen.se,  chietly  the 
former  ;  often  followed  hy  for  ;  as,  famous  for  erudition, 
for  eloqueuce,  for  military  skill ;  a  famous  pirate. 

Famous  for  a  scolding  tongue.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Noted ;  remarkable  ;  si^al ;  conspicuous  :  cel- 
ebrated ;  renowned  ;  illustrious ;  emment ;  transcendent ; 
excellent. —  Famous,  Renowned,  iLLnsxRious.  Famous 
is  applied  to  a  person  or  thing  widely  spoken  of  as  ex- 
traordinary ;  renoiciu'd  is  apphed  to  those  who  are  named 
again  and  again  with  honor ;  illustrious,  to  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  world  bv  the  splendor  of  their  deeds  or 
their  virtues.    See  Distinguished. 

Fa'moused  (fa'must),  a.     Renowned.     [Obs.']    Shak. 

Fa'mous-ly  (fa'miis-ly),  adv.     In  a  famous  manner  ; 
in  a  distinguished  degree  ;  greatly  ;  splendidly. 
Then  this  land  wae  I'amously  enriched 
With  politic  gnivf  counsel.  Shak. 

Fa'mous-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  famous. 

Fam'U-Iar  (fam'ii-ler).  n.  [Cf.  'L.  famularis  of  serv- 
ants.]    Domestic  ;  familiar.     [Obs.'}  Chance?: 

Fam'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  famulatus,  p.  p.  of  famu- 
lari  to  serve,  fr.  famulus  seiwant.]     To  serve.     [Obs."] 

Fam'U-Ust  (-list),  n.  [L.  famulus  servant.]  A  col- 
legian of  inferior  rank  or  position,  corresponding  to  the 
si::ar  at  Cambridge.     [Oxford  Univ.,  Fny.} 

Fan  (fSn),  n.  [AS.  fann,  fr.  L.  vaynius  fan,  van  for 
winnowing  grain;  cf.  F.  van.  Cf.  Van  a  winnowing 
machine.  Winnow.]  1.  An  instrument  used  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  currents  of  air,  by  the  wafting  or  re- 
volving motion  of  a  broad  surface;  as:  (<?)  An  instru- 
ment for  cooling  the  person,  made  of  feathers,  paper, 
silk,  etc.,  and  often  mounted  on  sticks  all  turning 
about  the  same  pivot,  so  as  when  opened  to  r.adiate  from 
the  center  and  assume  the  figure  of  a  section  of  a  circle. 
{b)  (3Tach.)  Any  revolving  vane  or  vanes  used  for  pro- 
ducing currents  of  air.  in  winnowing  grain,  blowing  a  fire, 
ventilation,  etc.,  or  for  checking  rapid  motion  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  ;  a  f.an  blower  ;  a  fan  wheel,  (c)  An 
instrument  for  winnowing  grain,  by  mo\ing  which  the 
grain  is  tossed  and  agitated,  and  the  chaff  is  separated 


fi.  2>-  Fanned  (fiind);  p-pr. 
ci.  OF.  ranner,  L.  vannere. 
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and  blown  away.  (</)  SomctliiiiK  lu  tlie  form  of  a  fan 
when  8|ireail,  an  a  peaeock'a  tail,  a  window,  etc.  (e)  A 
miiall  vaiie  or  nail,  uaeJ  to  kecrp  the  lartjo  Bailn  of  a  emock 
windmill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Ckttii  prnviiiilir.  wliich  hutli  been  wiiinawed  Willi  tlic  ehorel 
and  with  tli>Mu,,.  U.xxx.ia. 

2.  That  whiirh  producea  cfTectn  analogous  to  tlioec  of 
a  fan,  as  hi  excitiiiR  a  tiaiiic,  etc. ;  that  whicli  Inflames, 
heightens,  or  stn-iiKtheiiB  ;  an,  it  served  as  a  fan  to  the 
flame  of  his  passion. 

3.  A  quintain  ;  —  from  its  form.     [OJ.i.]         CImucer. 
Fan  blower,  awheel  with  vanes  fixed  on  arotatinu  shaft 

inclosed  in  a  case  or  chamber,  to  create  a  blast  of  air 
t.J"ii  I'l'"^!)  for  forKc?  purpojiiyj,  or  a  current  for  draft  and 
ventihttioii :  a  f;iiiii*'r.  —  Fan  cricket  (Zo'jl.).  a  mole 
criiket.  Fan  light  (Ar'/i.i,  a  window  over  a  door  ;  — so 
<:illi-d  frniiitlic  hcijiicirruJarforiii  and  radiatini?  s.ashbarB 
uf  tli(»hr  wiii'lowH  uiuch  are  Bet  ill  the  circiihir  he:ids  of 
arched  doorwayw.       Fan 

y^^T^y-'-H^-^t.'im.'wm 


BhelK.^i'w/.),  any  shell  (if 
th(^  family  J'rcti/i"/:ij. 
See  Sca  I,  LOi'.  71.,  1.— 
Fan  tracery  iAnh.),  the 
decorative  tracery  on 
the  surface  of  fan  vault- 
ing.  —  Fan  vaulting 
{Arrh,),  an  elaborate 
system  of  vatilting,  in 
\\)ii(h  the  rilis  diverge 
ft'iiiieuhat  like  the  rays 
fit  a  fun,  as  in  Henry 
Vil.'.-i  chapel  in  Wei^t- 
minipter  Abbev.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  Kii'^rlf.-'h  Gothic. 
—  Fan  wheel,  the  wlieel 
of  a  fan  blower.  —  Fan 
window.  Same  as  Fan 
li'jltt  (above;. 

Fan  (fSn),  V.  t.     [imp.  & 
&  vh.  n.  Fanning  (-ning).]    [Ct.  OF.  ranner,  J 
See  Fan,  7i.,  Van  a  winnowing  macliine.]    1.  To  move 
as  with  a  fan. 

The  air  .  .  .fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes,    Milton. 

2.  To  cool  and  refresh,  by  moving  the  air  with  a  fan ; 
to  blow  the  air  on  the  face  of  with  a  fan. 

3.  To  ventilate ;  to  blow  on ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
motion. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which /<in5  our  eastern  groves.    Dryden. 

4-  To  winnow ;  to  separate  chaff  from,  and  drive  it 
away  by  a  current  of  air  ;  as,  to/'/7i  wheat.        Jer.  li.  2. 

6.  To  excite  or  stir  up  to  activity,  as  a  fan  excites  a 
flame;  to  stiumlate  ;  as,  this  conduct /an7icd  the  excite- 
ment of  tlie  populace. 

Fanning  machine,  or  Fanning  mill,  a  machine  for  sepa- 
rating seed  irom  chaff,  etc.,  by  a  lilast  of  air  ;  a  fanner. 

I!  Fa'nal'  (fa'nal'),  n.  [F.]  A  liglithouse,  or  the  ap- 
paratus placed  in  it  for  giving  light. 

Fa-natlc  (fa-uJtnk),  a.  [L.  fanatictcs  inspired  by 
divinity,  enthusiastic,  frantic,  fr.  fanum  fane  ;  cf,  F. 
fanatique.  See  Fane.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating, 
fanaticism;  extravagant  in  opinions;  ultra;  unreason- 
able ;  excessively  enthusiastic,  especially  on  religious 
subjects;  as, /a«rt^ic  zeal;  /a7;«^ic  notions. 

But  Faith,  j'atinti'c  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 

To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last.     T.  Moore. 

Fa-nat'lc,  n.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  enthu- 
siasm, particularly  on  religious  subjects ;  one  who  in- 
dulges wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion. 

There  is  o  new  word,  coined  within  few  months,  called/anat- 
ics,  which,  by  the  close  etickling  thereof,  scemeth  well  cut  out 
and  proportioned  tu  signify  what  is  meant  thereby-,  even  the 
sectaries  of  our  age.  Fuller  (IfJGO). 

Fanatics  arc  governed  rather  by  imagination  than  byjudg- 
ment.  Stowe. 

Fa-natlC -al  (-T-krrl),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  relatinr* 
to,  fanaticism;  fanatic.  —  Fa-nat'ic-al-ly,  adv. —  Fa- 
natical-ness,  n. 

Fa-natl-cism  (fa-nStT-sTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  Fanatism.] 
Excessive  eiitluifiiasm,  unreasoning  zeal,  or  wild  and  ex- 
travagant notions,  on  any  subject,  esijecially  religion ; 
religious  frenzy. 

Syn.  —See  Supeestition. 

Fa-nat'i-clze  (-siz),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fanaticized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  j>r.  S:  vb.  n.  Fanaticizinq  X-BVziug).}  To 
cause  to  become  a  fanatic. 

Fan'a-tlsm  (fan'a-tTz'm),  71.  [Cf.  F.fanatisme.  Cf. 
Fanaticism.]     Fanaticism.     [7?.]  Gibbon. 

Fan'cled  (filu'sTd),  a.  [From  Fanct,  v.  ^]  Formed 
or  conceived  by  the  fancy;  unreal ;  as,  a. fancied  wrong. 

Fan'ci-er  (fan'sT-er),  71.  1.  One  who  is  governed  by 
fancy.     "Not  reasoners,  hut  faiiciers.^^  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  fancies  or  has  a  special  liking  for,  or  in- 
terest in.  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects  ;  hence, 
one  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds  and  anirnfllp  ;  as, 
hird  fancier,  (lofifa?icier,  etc. 

Fan^ci-ful  (fan'sl-ful),  a.  l.  Full  of  fancy ;  guided 
by  fancy,  rather  than  by  reason  and  experience  ;  whim- 
sical ;  as,  a  fanciful  man  forms  visionary  projects. 

2.  Conceived  in  the  fancy ;  not  consistent  with  facts 
or  reason  ;  abounding  in  ideal  qualities  or  figures  ;  as,  a 
fancifid  scheme  ;  a  fanciful  theory. 

3.  Curiously  shaped  or  constructed ;  as,  Ehe  wore  a 
fancifid  headdress. 

Gather  up  ollfancifuUest  shells.  Keats. 

Syn.—  Imaginative  ;  ideal ;  visionary ;  capricious  ;  chi- 
merical ;  whimsical ;  fantastical ;  wild.  —  FASciFrx,  Fas- 
TASTicAL,  Visionary.  We  speak  of  that  as  fanciful 
which  is  irregular  in  taste  and  judgment ;  we  speak  of  it 
as  fan  fastical  when  it  becomes  grotesque  and  extravagant 
as  well  as  irregular ;  we  speak  of  it  as  visionary  when 
it  is  wholly  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  things.  Fanciful 
notions  are  the  product  of  a  heated  fancy,  without  any 
support  in  reason  or  truth;  fanta.'^firal  schemes  or  sys- 
tems are  made  up  of  oddly  assorted  fancies,  often  of  the 
most  whimsical  kind;  visionary  expectations  are  those 
w*hich  can  never  be  realized  in  fact. 
— Fan'cl-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Fan'cl-ful-neBS,  n. 
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Pan'ci-less  (fXn'sT-15s),  a.  Having  no  fancy ;  without 
ideas  or  imagination.     [^.] 

A  pert  ur  bluff  importftTit  wight, 
Whose  train  isjanciless,  whose  blood  is  white.  Armstfong- 

Fan'cy  (fSn'si?),  n.;  pi.  Fancies  (-sTz).     [Contr.  fr. 
fantasy,  OF.  fantasie,  /antaisie,  F.  J'aniaisie,  L.  phanta- 
sia,  fr.  Gr.  (^avTOfria  appearance,  imagination,  the  power 
of  perception  and  presentation  in  the  mind,  fr.  ^ai'xa- 
Ceiu  to  make  visible,  to  place  before  cue's  mind,  fr.  <^ot- 
vftv  to  show  ;  akin  to  ^ios,  .^is.  litfht.  Skr.  bha  to  shine. 
Cf.  FANTAsy,  Fantasia,  Epiphany.  Phantom.]     1.  Ttie 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  an  image  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  cmytliing  perceived  before  ;  the  power  of  com- 
bining and  modifying  such  objects  into  new  pictures  or 
images ;  the  power  of  readily  and  happily  creatmg  and 
recalling  such  objects  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  wit, 
or  embellishment ;  imagination. 
In  the  soul 
Are  manv  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.    Among  these jajicy  next 
Her  office  holds.  Milton. 

2.  An  image  or  representation  of  anything  formed  m 
the  mind;  conception;  thought;  idea;  conceit. 

How  now.  niv  lord  I  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest yonciVi  your  companions  making  ?      iifiaK. 

3.  An  opinion  or  notion  formed  without  much  reflec- 
tion ;  caprice  ;  whim ;  impression. 

I  hare  always  had  a /u>ir;j  that  learning  might  be  made  a 
play  and  recreation  to  children.  LocKu. 

4.  Inclination ;  liking,  formed  by  caprice  rather  than 
reason;  as,  to  strike  one's  Jaiicy;  hence,  the  objeot  of 
inclination  or  liking. 

To  fit  your/fljiciVs  to  your  father's  will.  Shal: 

5.  That  which  pleases  or  entertains  the  taste  or  ca- 
price without  much  use  or  value. 

London  pride  is  a  prcity _i'anc>j  for  borders.    Jforttnier, 

6.  A  sort  of  love  song  or  light  impromptu  ballad. 
I0bs.'\  Shak. 

The  fancy,  all  of  a  class  who  exhibit  and  cultivate  any 
peculiar  taste  or  fancy ;  hence,  especially,  sporting  char- 
acters taken  collectively,  or  any  specific  class  of  them,  as 
jockeys,  gamblers,  prize  fighters,  etc. 

At  a  great  book  sale  in  London,  which  had  congregated  oil 
the/anciJ.  JJt  Qumceu- 

Syn.  — Imagination;  conceit;  taste;  humor;  inclina- 
tion; whim;  liking.    See  Imagination. 

Fan'cy,  v.  i.  [_>mp.  &  p.  p.  FA^-clED  (-sTd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fancying  {-sT-Ing).]  1.  To  figure  to  one's  self ; 
to  beheve  or  imagine  something  without  proof. 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile  and  meta- 
phor, we  rather./f'ury  than  know.  Locke. 

2.  To  love.     iOhs.']  Shak. 

Fan'cy,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  a  conception  of ;  to  portray 
in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  I  fanoj,  but  can  ne'er  express.       Drijden. 

2.  To  have  a  fancy  for  ;  to  like;  to  be  pleased  with, 
particularly  on  account  of  external  appearance  or  man- 
ners.    "  Vi'e/anc)/  not  the  cardinal."  Shak. 

3.  To  beUeve  without  sufficient  evidence ;  to  imagine 
(something  which  is  unreal). 

Ue/aitcied  he  was  welcome,  because  those  around  him  were 
his  kinsmen.  Thacktraij. 

Fan'cy,  a.     1.  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy  or  taste  ; 
ornamental ;  as,  fa^icy  goods. 
2.  Extravagant ;  above  real  value. 

This  anxiety  never  de;;cnerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that 
■which  led  hie'CFrederick  the  Great's]  father  to  payjancn  prices 
for  giants.  JldCfnilnf/. 

Fancy  haU,  a  ball  in  which  persons  appear  in  fanciful 
dresses  in  imitation  of  tlie  costiunes  of  different  persons 
and  nations.  —  Fancy  fair,  a  fair  at  wliich  articles  of 
fancy  and  ornament  are  sold,  generally  for  some  chari- 
table purpose.  —  Fancy  gooda,  fabrics  of  various  colors, 
patterns,  etc.,  as  riljbons,  silks,  laces,  etc.,  in  distinction 
from  those  of  a  simple  or  plain  color  or  make.  —  Fancy  line 
{Naut.  t,  a  hne  rove  through  a  blork  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff ;  — 
used  to  haul  it  down.  —Fancy  roller  {Canling  Macninp),  a 
clothed  cylinder  (usually  having  straight  teeth)  in  front 
of  the  doffer.  —Fancy  stocks,  a  species  of  stocks  which 
afford  great  opportunity  for  stock  gambling,  since  they 
have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  the  lluctuationsin  their  prices 
are  artificial.  —  Fancy  store,  one  wiiere  articles  of  fancy 
and  ornament  are  sold.  —  Fancy  woods,  the  more  rare  and 
expensive  furniture  woods,  as  mahogany,  eatiuwood, 
rosewood,  etc. 

Fan'cy-free'  (fSn'sy-fre'),  a.     Free  from  the  power 
of  love.     "In  maiden  meditation, /anci/-/ree.'*         Shak. 
Fan'cy-mon'ger   (-mun'gEr),  n.    A  lovemonger;    a 
wliiiM.^it-al  lover.     [Ohs.'}  S/iok. 

Fan'cy-filck'  (-sik'),  ".    Love-sick.  Hhak. 

Fan'cy-work^  (-wftrk'),  «•     Ornamental  work  with  a 
needle  or  hook,  as  embroidery',  crochetiug,  netting,  etc. 
Fand  (^fand),  fihs.  imp.  of  Find.  Speiisrr. 

Fan-dan'go  (f5n-dSn'gi),  n. ;  pi.  Fandangoes  (-goz). 
[Sp.     A  n;nn('  brouglit,   together  with  the  dance,  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Spain. ^    1.  A  lively  dance,  in  3-3  or 
G-H  time,  much  practiced  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
Also,  the  tune  to  which  it  is  danced. 
2.  A  ball  or  general  dance,  as  in  Mexico.     ICoUoq.'] 
Fan©  (fan),  71.     [L. /rmwrrt  a  place  dedicated  to  some 
deity,  a  sanctuary,  fr.  /ai-i  to  speak.    See  Fame.]    A  tem- 
ple ;  a  place  consecralied  to  religion  ;  a  church.     {Poet.] 
Such  to  this  Urilifih  Isle,  her  Christian/«n«?.«.     Wordnn-orih. 
Fane,  n.    [See  Vane.]    A  wcatliercock.     [0/w.] 
II  Fa-ne'sa  (fi-nu'gA),  n.     [Sp.]     A  dry  measure  in 
Bpain  and  Spanish  America,  varying  from  Ij  to  '2,\  bush- 
el»  ;  also,  a  nicaMuro  of  land.  l)e  Cohint/e. 

Fan'lare'(faii'flir';  F.  raN'fUr'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Fanfa- 
noN.J  A  JlonriHh  of  trumpets,  as  iti  coming  into  the 
lists,  ct^:. ;  also,  a  short  and  lively  air  performed  on  hunt- 
ing horns  during  the  chase. 

The  fa7\farc  annoUDCingthc  arrival  of  the  varione  Chri*tinn 
princes.  Sir  W.  bcutt. 

llFan'fa-ron  (fSn'fii-rSn  ;  F.  fiiN'fjVrGN'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
8p.  Jnjifiirrrm  ;  cf.  It.  /nv/nnOy  and  OSp.  Jnr\fa  swagger- 
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ing,  boasting,  also  Ar.  Jf^'^'S^''  talkative.]  A  bully  ;  a  hec- 


Fanes  and  pa 

Rattlesnake.  /"  Fangs  ; 
5  Poison  sac  ;  d  Its  Duct ; 
m  m'  MuBclee. 


tor;  a  swaggerer;  an  empty  boaster.     _ 

Fan-lar'on-ade'  (fan-far'6u-ad'),  n.  [F.  /anjaron- 
node,  fr.  Sp.  javj'arronada.  See  Ianfaron.]  A  swag- 
gering :  vainboBusting  ;  ostentation;  a  bluster.       Suij't. 

Fan'foot'  (fau'fSot'),  «•  i^oul.)  (a)  A  species  of  gecko 
having  the  toes  expanded  into  large  lobes  for  idhesion. 
The  Eg>-ptian  fanfoot  {PtyodacOjlus  gecko)  is  believed, 
by  the  natives,  to  have  venomous  toes,  {b)  Any  moth  of 
the  genus  Polypoqon. 

Fang(f5ng)'  ■!■•  '•  \pY..  fangeriy  fongen,  fon  (^  ong. 
only  in  p.  p.  and  imp.  tense),  AS.  fan  ;  akin  to  D.  van- 
qen,  OHG.  jTihan,  G.  fahfn,  J'angen,  Icel.  /«,  Sw.  /<?, 
'fdngay  Dan.  fange,  J'aae,  Goth.  J'uha?i,  and  prob.  to  E. 
'faii\  peace,  pact.  Cf.  Fair,  «.]  1.  To  catch  ;  to  seize, 
as  with  the  teeth ;  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  gripe ;  to  clutch. 
lObs.]  S^f'^'- 

lie  's  in  the  law's  clutches  ;  you  see  he  'sfanged.  J.  fVebsler. 

2.  To  enable  to  catch  or  tear ;  to  furnish  with  fangs. 
"  Chariots /«7iwrf  with  scythes."  Philips. 

Fangi  I'.  [From  Fang,  r.  t.  ; 
cf.  AS.  /V/;/'7  a  taking,  bootv,G. 
Jang.yi.  (Zool.)  The  tu.sk  of 
an  animal,  by  which  the  prey  is 
seized  and  held  or  torn  ;  a  long 
pointed  tooth  ;  esp.,  one  of  the 
long,  hollow  or  grooved,  and 
usually  erectile,  venomous 
teeth  of  serpents.  Also,  one  of 
the  fakers  of  a  spider. 
Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fanps. 
Stitd:. 

2.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing 
by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant./Vi/fffs  of  the  yucca.  EveVjn. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  root,  or  one  of  tlie  branches  of  the 
root,  of  a  tooth.    See  Tooth. 

4.  (Mining)  A  niche  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft, 
for  an  air  course.  Knight. 

5.  {Mech.)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong,  as  on  a  part 
of  a  lock,  or  the  i^late  of  a  belt  clamp,  or  the  end  of  a 
tool,  as  a  chisel,  where  it  enters  tlie  liandle. 

6.  {Xaut.)  {a)  The  valve  of  a  pump  box.  (6)  A  bend 
or  loop  of  a  rope. 

In  a  fang,  fast  entangled.  —  To  lose  the  fang,  said  of  a 
pump  when  the  water  has  gone  out ;  hence  :  To  fang  a 
pump,  to  supply  it  with  the  water  necessary  to  make  it 
operate.    [&cot.] 

Fanged  i  fiingd),  o.  Having  fangs  or  tuaks ;  as,  a 
faTigt'd  ad'lcr.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Fan'gle  ilan'g'l),  n.  [From  Fang,  v.  t.  ;  hence,  prop., 
a  taking  up  a  new  thing.]  Something  neW-fashioned ;  a 
foolish  innovation  ;  a  gewgaw  ;  a  trifling  ornament. 

Fan'gle,  r.  A     To  fashion.     [C?a«.] 

To  control  and  new/oHj/Zt.'  the  Scripture.         Milton. 

Fan'gled  (fSn'g'ld),  a.  New  made  ;  hence,  gaudy ; 
showy  ;  vainly  decorated.  \Ohs.,  except  with  the  prefix 
jiCfr.]     See  Ne^tangled.     ^'OuT/migled  world."  Shak. 

Fan'gle-neSB  (fSn'g'l-nSs),  n.  Quality  of  being  fan- 
gled.     1003.] 

lie  them  in  new  fangleness  did  pass.  Sj/ejiser. 

Fangless  (fSnglSs),  a.  Destitute  of  fangs  or  tusks. 
"  Ajangless  lion."  Shak. 

Fan'got  (fan'gSt),  ??.  [Cf.  it.  fagotto,  fangotio,  a  bun- 
dle. Cf.  Fagot.]  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  etc., 
from  one  hundred  weiglit  to  two  and  three-quarters 
humlri-d  WL-iglit. 

Fan'lon  iKti/yun),  n.  [See  Fanon.]  1.  {Mil.)  A 
small  riag  sometimes  carried  at  the  head  of  the  baggage 
of  a  brigade.     [_Ohs.'\ 

2.  A  small  flag  for  marking  the  stations  in  surveying. 

Fan'like'  (-lilc),  a.  Resembling  a  fan  ;  —  specifically 
(Bot.),  folded  up  like  a  fan.  as  certain  leaves;  plicate. 

Fan'nel  (fSn'nSl),  n.  [Dim.,  from  same  source  as 
fatwn.'}     Same  as  FanoN. 

Fan'ner  (filn'ner),  «.     1.  One  who  fans.        Jer.  li.  2. 

2.  A  fan  wheel;  a  fan  blower.     See  under  Fan. 

Fan'-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Having 
the  nerves  or  veins  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  ;  — 
said  of  certain  leaves,  and  of  the  wings  of  some  insects. 

Fan'on  (fSi/un),  n.  [F.  fanon,  LL.  fano,  fr.  OHG. 
fano  banner  cloth,  G.  fahne  banner.  See  Vane,  and  cf. 
Fanion,  Gonfalon.]  (Keel.)  A  term  applied  to  various 
articles,  as:  (a)  A  peculiar  striped  scarf  worn  by  the 
pope  at  mass,  and  by  eastern  bishops.  (&)  A  maniple. 
[Written  also  fannel,  phanov,  etc.] 

Fan'  palm^  (fSn'  pam').  (Bot.)  Any  palm  tree  having 
fan-shaped  or  radiate  leaves; 
as  tlie  Chatnierops  kuinilis  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  the  species 
of  Sahal  and  Thrinax  in  the 
We.'it  Indies,  Florida,  etc. ;  and 
especially  the  great  talipot 
tree  {Con/pha  umbra cul if ei-a) 
of  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  often 
eigliteen  feet  long  and  four- 
teen wide,  and  are  used  for 
umbrellas,  tents,  and  roofs. 
When  cut  up,  they  are  used 
for  books  and  inanuscriiits. 

Fan'tall'(fSn'talO."-  i^o- 
ol.)  {a)  A  variety  of  tlie  do- 
mestic pigeon,  HO  called  from 
tlie  shape  of  the  tail.  (//)  Any 
bird  of  the  Australian  gcinia 
Jihipidura,  in  whicli  tlie  tail 
is  spread  in  the  form  of  a  fan 
during  flight.  They  belong  to 
the  family  of  flycatclii-rs, 

Fan'-talled'    (-trdd'),     o. 
{Zo'nl.)  Having  an  expanded,  or  fan-shaped,  tail ;  as,  the 
fnn-loilcil  pigeon. 
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Fan-ta'8l-a  (E.  f&n-ta'zT-4 ;  It.  fan'ta-ze'i),  n.  [It. 
See  Fancy.]  (Mus.)  A  continuous  cumjiOHitiun,  not  di- 
vided into  what  are  called  movements,  or  governed  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  musical  design,  but  in  which  the 
author's  fanry  roves  unrestricted  by  set  form. 

Fan'ta-sled  (tSn'ta^sTd),  a.  [From  Fantasy.]  Filled 
with  fancies  or  imaginations.     [Oix.]  Shak. 

Fan'tasm  (-taz'm),  ji.  [See  I'hantasu,  Fancy.]  Sam© 
as  Phantasm. 

Fan'tast  (fSn't&st),  n.  One  whose  manners  or  ideas 
are  lantahtic.     [A'.]  Coleridge. 

Fan-tas'tiC  (tfiu-tSs'ttk),  a.  [F.  fantastique,  fr.  Gr. 
^avTaiTriK6<:  able  to  represent,  fr.  t^avrd^fiv  to  make  vis- 
ible. See  Fancy.]  1.  Existing  only  in  imagination; 
fanciful ;  imaginary  ;  not  real ;  cliimerical. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  phantom  ;  unreal.        Shak. 

3.  Indulging  the  vagaries  of  imagination  ;  whimsical ; 
full  of  absurd  fancies;  capricious;  as, /U7i(aj^ic  minds  ; 
Vi  fantastic  mistress. 

4.  Resembling  fantasies  in  irregularity,  caprice,  or 
eccentricity  ;  irregular  ;  oddly  sliaped  ;  grotesque. 

There  at  the  foot  of  vonder  nodding  beech, 
Tliat  wreathes  its  o\t].jai\tastic  roots  t-o  high.      T.  Gray. 
Syn.  — Fanciful ;  imaginative;   ideal;   visionary ;  ca- 
pricious ;  chimerical ;  whimsical ;  queer.  See  Fanciful. 
Fan-tas'tlc,  n.     A  person  given  to  fantastic   dress, 
manners,  etc. ;  an  eccentric  person  ;  a  fop.  Milton. 

Onr  fiinttfstics,  who,  having  a  line  watch,  tuke  cU  occasions 
to  draw  it  out  to  be  seen.  Fuller. 

Fan-tas'tlc-al  (-tt-kal),  a.  Fanciful;  unreal;  whim- 
sical ;  capricious ;  fantastic. 

Fan-tas'tl-cal'1-ty  (-tl-kSl'T-ty),  n.     Fantasticalness. 

Fan-tas'tlc-al-ly  (-tl-kal-ly))  t^t/f.  In  a  fantastic  man- 
ner. 

The  letter  A.  in  scarlet,  fantastically  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  upon  her  bosom.  Itauthonie. 

Fan-tas'tic-al-ness.  n-  The  quality  of  being  fantastic. 

Fan-tas'tl-clsm  (-tt-sTz'm),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastir.tl ;  fancif ulness  ;  whimsicality.  Buskin. 

Fan-tas'Uc-ly  (-tlk-lj),  adv.     Fantastically.     [C65.] 

Fan-tas'tlC-neBS,  n.     Fautasticalness.     {Obs."] 

1,  Fan-tas'U-CO  (fau-tas'te-kS),  n.  [It.]  A  fantastic. 
[Ol'S.]  Shak. 

Fan'ta-sy  (fSn'tA-sJ),  n. ;  pi.  Fantasies  (-sTz).  [See 
Fancy.]  1-  Fancy;  imagination;  especially,  a  whimsi- 
cal or  fanciful  conception  ;  a  vagary  of  the  imagination  ; 
whim;  caprice;  humor. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  f         5liak. 
A  thousand/cn'rtsifs 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory.  Milton. 

2.  Fantastic  designs. 

Embroidered  v;Hi\jaiilasies  and  flourishes  of  gold  thread. 

Batilhorne. 

Fan'ta-sy,  v.  t.  To  have  a  fancy  for ;  to  be  pleased 
with;  to  like;  to  fancy.     {_Obs.']  Caveridish. 

\VIiich  he  doth  n-iost/anfas;/.    liob'jJison  (Moie's  Utopia). 

II  Fan'tOC-Cl'ni  (f4n'tot-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.,  dim.  fr. 
fante  child.]  Puppets  caused  to  perform  evolutions  or 
dramatic  scenes  by  means  of  machinery ;  also,  the  repre- 
sentations in  which  they  are  used. 

Fan'tom  (fSn'tiim),  n.    See  Phaktom. 

Fantom  corn,  phantom  corn.  Grose. 

Fap(f3p),  rt.  _Fuddied.     iOhs.']  Shak. 

Fa-ciuir'  (fa-ker'),  n.    See  Fakir. 

Far  (fJir),  n.  [See  Fakrow.]  (Zool.)  A  young  pig, 
or  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Far,  rt.  [Farther  (far'ther)  and  Farthest  (-thSst) 
are  used  as  the  compar.  and  superl.  of  far,  although  they 
are  corruptions  arising  from  confusion  with  ftniher  and 
furthest.  See  Further.]  [OE./fr,/eor,  AS.  fcor;  akin 
to  OS.  /fr,  D.  ver,  ORG.  ferro,  adv.,  G.  fern,  a.,  Icel. 
f j'arri,  I>a.n.  fjern,B\v.  fjerraii,  adv.,  Goth.fahTa,  adv., 
Gr.  Trepav  beyond,  Skr.  paras,  adv.,  far,  and  prob.  to  L. 
per  through,  and  E.  prefix /or-,  as  in/orgive,and  also  tD 
/rt;T.  Cf.  Farther,  Farthest.]  1.  Distant  in  any  direc- 
tion; not  near;  remote ;  mutually  separated  by  a  wide 
space  or  extent. 

They  said,  .  .  .  We  be  come  from  a/or  country.  Josli.  ix.  6. 
The  nations/flr  and  near  contend  in  choice.    Dr'idat. 

2.  Remote  from  purpose ;  contrary  to  design  or 
wishes  ;  as,/ar  be  it  from  me  to  justify  cruelty, 

3.  Remote  in  affection  or  obedience ;  at  a  distance, 
morally  or  spiritually  ;  at  enmity  with  ;  alienated. 

They  that  arc.rVi;-  from  thee  sliall  perish.    Ps.  Ixxiii.  27. 

4.  Widely  different  in  nature  or  quality ;  opposite  in 
character. 

I!e  was  far  from  ill  looking,  though  he  thought  himself  still 
farther.  f-  Amtey. 

5.  The  more  distant  of  two ;  as,  the  far  side  (called 
also  oj)'  side)  of  a  horse,  that  is,  the  right  side,  or  the 
one  opposite  to  the  rider  when  he  momits. 

^^^^  The  distinction  between  the  adjectival  and  ad- 
verbial use  oi  far  is  sometimes  not  easily  discriminated. 

By  far,  by  much  ;  by  a  great  difference.  —  Far  between, 
with  a  long  distance  (of  space  or  time)  between  ;  at  lone 
intervals.  "  The  examinations  are  few  and/(ir  between." 
Furrnr. 

Far,  fih'.  1.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space; 
widely  ;  as,  we  are  separated /ar  from  each  other. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  in  time  from  any  point ;  re- 
motcdy  ;  as,  he  pushed  his  researches  far  into  antiquity. 

3.  in  great  part ;  as,  the  day  \sfar  spent. 

4.  In  a  great  proportion;  by  many  degrees;  very 
much  ;  deeply  ;  greatly. 

Wlio  can  ilnd  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  prico  ie  far  above 
nibies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 

Afl  far  as,  to  the  extent,  or  degree,  that.  See  As  far  as. 
under  .\s. —Far  off.  UD  At  a  great  distance,  absolutely  or 
relativelv.  ifi)  Distant  in  .'ivmpathy  or  affection ;  alien- 
ated. "  lint  now .  ill  Cliri.Ht  .ti-HUH,  ye  who  snnie  ti»np  were 
faro/ran-  m;i.b'  ni^'h  liv  tli.- Mond  of  Christ."  Fuh.  ii.  13. 
-  Far  other,  diiliT.-nt  by  ;i  great  degree;  not  the  same: 
(|uito  unlike,  /'o/i'".  -  Far  and  near,  at  a  <liHtauce  and 
close  by ;  throughout  a  whole  region.  —  Far  and  wide,  dis- 
tantly and  broadly;  comprehensively.     "Far  ami  vide 
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hia  eye  commands."  Milton,  —  From  far,  from  a  preat 
distance ;  from  a  remote  place. 

(5^p*  Far  often  occurs  in  self-cxiilaininc  fompoumls, 
Bucli  as  /f;r-cxteuded,  /a;'-reacliiug,  /(n-ttprcad. 

Far'-a-bOUt'  (fUr'A-bouf),  n.  AgoiuKOut  of  tlmway  ; 
adiyn^awiun.     [_Obs.'\  Fidltr. 

Far'ad  (tSr'fiil),  71.  [From  Midiaid  Fariidd)/,  tlio  lOn^- 
lish  electrician.]  {Flee.)  The  staudard  uml  nf  i-lcttriciil 
capacity;  the  capacity  of  a  coiidcii.ser  wIiohc  clmrKf, 
haviug  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt,  is  eiiual  to 
the  amount  of  electricity  which,  with  the  same  electro- 
motive force,  passes  through  one  ohm  in  one  second  ;  the 
capai'ity,  \vlii<li,  rJiarged  with  quo  coulomb,  gives  un 
olectni-iiiuliv.'  Un-i'r.  of  one  volt. 

Far-ad'lc  (in.i-.'td'Tk),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Michael 
Faradiiy,  the  distinguished  electrician; — applied  espo- 
cially  to  induced  currents  of  electricity,  as  produccci  by 
certain  forms  of  inductive  apparatus,  on  account  of 
Faraday's  iiiv.-^t  ii^MfinuH  of  their  laws. 

Far'a-dism  tt.u'a-diz'm),  »  n.    {Med.)  The  treat- 

Far'a-di-za'tion  I'lr-za'shun),  I  ment  with  faradic 
or  imhirid  currcTits  of  electricity  for  remedial  purposes. 

Far'and  (iitr''nid),  n.    See  Farkanu,  n. 

Far'an-dams  (fiir'an-dSmz),  n.  A  fabric  made  of  silk 
and  wool  or  hair.  Siinrnoni!.';. 

Far'ant-ly  (-(/nt-lj?),  a.  [See  Farrand.]  Orderly ; 
comely  ;  respectable.     [_Obs.'}  Ilalliicr/l. 

Farce  (fars),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Farced  (farst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Farcing  (liir'sTng).]  [F.  farvir,  L.  far- 
cire ;  akin  to  Gr.  t^pdaa-ei-v  to  fence  in,  stop  up.  Cf. 
Force  to  stutf.  Diaphragm,  Frequent,  Farcy,  Farse.] 

1.  To  stuff  with  forcemeat ;  hence,  to  fill  with  mingled 
ingredients  ;  to  fill  full ;  to  stuti'.     lObs.'] 

The  first  priiiciplCH  of  rt-Iiyion  ehould  i\otb\:  far  ceil  v/ith  seliool 

points  and  privati.-  lenuts.  Bp.  JSatuJerson. 

Ilia  tiiipet  was  aycfarsed  full  of  knives.        Chaucer. 

2.  To  render  fat.     lObs.] 

if  tluni  wouldstyarce  thy  lean  ribs.         J],  Jonson. 

3.  To  swell  out  ;  to  render  pompous.     [O65.] 

Farcing  his  letter  with  fustian.  Samli/s. 

Farce,  n.     [F.  farce,  from  L.  farsus  (also  sometimes 

farctus),  p.  p.  of farcire.    See  Farce,  v.  t.'}    1.  {Cooker//) 

Stuttiug,  or  mixture  of  viands,  like  that  used  in  dressing 

a  fowl ;  forcemeat. 

2.  A  low  style  of  comedy ;  a  dramatic  composition 
marked  by  low  humor,  generally  written  with  little  re- 
gard to  regularity  or  method,  and  abounding  with  ludi- 
crous incidents  and  expressions. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  "  grotesque  "  is  in  a  picture  :  the 
persons  and  actions  uf  a  j'arce  arc  all  unnatural,  and  the  inan- 
ners  false.  DnjiUn. 

3.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show;  as, a  mere /arce.  "The 
farce  of  state."  Pope. 

Farce'ment  (-m«it),  n.  Stuffing;  forcemeat.  [Obs.} 
They  spoil  a  good  ili-sli  with  .  .  .  unsavory /a;-ceHJC«(s,  FcUham. 

Far'cl-cal  (far'sT-kal),  n.  Pertaijiing  to  farce ;  appro- 
priated to  farce ;  ludicrous  ;  unnatural ;  unreal. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because  they  are 
actually  in  nature.  Gay. 

— Far'cl-caHy,  arfi'.  —  Far'cl-cal-ncss,  ji. 

Far'cl-cali  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  called 
farcy.     See  Farcy,  n. 

Far'ci-Ute  (-lit),  n.  [Farce  +  -lite.}  {Mi?i.)  Pudding 
stone.     lObs.']  Kirivan. 

Far'cl-men   (-mSn),  \„     fv     \    o  -c 

Far'cin  (-sin),  }"•    (-^''*^-)    Same  as  Farcy. 

Far'cing  (-sing),  n.     {Cookei-y)  StuflBng;  forcemeat. 

Farc'tate  (fiirk'tit),  a.  [L.  farctus,  p.  p.  of  farcire. 
See  Farce,  v.  /.]  {Bat.)  Stutfed ;  filled  solid;  as,  a 
farcUite  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp  ;  —  opposed  to  tubular  or 
Jwllow.     lObs.-] 

Far'cy  (far'sy),  n.  [F.  farcin:  cf.  X,.  farciminnm  a 
disease  of  horses,  fr.  farcire.  See  Farce.]  (Far.)  A  con- 
tagious disease  of  horses,  associated  with  painful  ulcer- 
ating enlargements,  esp.  upon  the  liead  and  limbs.  It  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  glanders,  and  is  often  fatal.  Called 
also /arcin,  undfarcimen. 

^t^W^  Farcy,  although  more  common  in  horses,  is  com- 
municable to  other  animals  and  to  human  bemgs. 

Farcy  bud,  a  hard,  prominent  swelling  occurring  upon 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  farcy,  due  to  the  obstruction 
and  inflaramation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  followed 
by  ulceration.  Youatt. 

Fard  (fard),  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  gifarit,  gi  fanvif, 
p.  p.  of  faricjan  to  color,  tinge,  fr.  farawa  co'lor,  G. 
farbe.}  Paint  used  on  the  face.  [Obs.!  "  Painted  with 
French /fln/."  J,  Wkiiakcr. 

Fard,  v.  t.  [F.  fnrder  to  paint  one's  face.]  To  paint ; 
~  said  esp.  of  one's  face.     lObs.}  Shenstone. 

II  Far'dage' (far'dazh'),  n.  [F.  See  Fardel.]  (A'o«/.) 
See  Dunnage. 

Far'del  (far'dSl),  n.  [OF.  fard<;U  F.  fardenu  ;  cf.  Sp. 
f ardel,  fard  ill  o,fardo,  hh.  fardclhrs  ;  prob.  fr.  At.  fard 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  an  object  divisible  into  two,  hence, 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  a  camel's  load.  Cf.  Furl.]  A 
bundle  or  little  pack ;  hence,  a  burden.  [Obs.'\  Shak. 
A  fardd  of  never-ending  misery  and  suj^pense.     Marri/at. 

Far'del,  v.  t.     To  make  up  in  fardels.    [_Obs.']   Fuller. 

Far'dlng-bag'  (far'dTng-bag')>  n.  [Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Fari.el.]  Tlie  upper  stomach  of  a  cow,  or  other 
ruminant  animal ;  the  rumen. 

Far'ding-dale(-dal),  n.    A  farthiugalp.    [06^.] 

Far'ding-4eal  (-del),  n.  [See  Farthing,  and  Deal 
a  part.]  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  laud.  lOhs.'l 
[Written  ^Im  fa rdiiig  dale,  fardififialc,  etc.] 

Fare  (fSr),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fared  (fSrd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  )].  Faring.]  [AS./amn  to  tr.avel,  fare  ;  akin  to  OS., 
Goth.,  iit  OHG.  farayi  to  travel,  go,  D.  vnren,  G.  fahren, 
OFries.,  Icel.,  &  Sw. /am,  Dan.  fare,  Gr.  Tropos  away 
through,  TTop^juo?  a  ferry,  strait,  n-opeiieii'  to  convey, 
TTopeueo-^at  to  go,  marcli,  jrepav  beyond,  on  the  other 
side,  nepau  to  p;isa  through,  L.  peritna  experienced,  par- 
tus port,  Skr.  par  to  bring  over.    V^S.     Cf.  Chaffer, 


Rmporittm,  Far,  Fehby,  Ford,  Peril,  Port  a  harbor, 
I'uuE,  ;i.J    1.  Togo;  to  pand  ;  to  journey;  to  travel. 
.Si.  <jii  lie  t'arcs,  and  tu  tlie  l/ordercuiiRii 
UI  Lduii.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  any  8t.ato,  or  pass  through  any  experience, 
good  or  bad ;  to  be  attended  with  any  circumstances  or 
train  of  events,  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  as,  he  fared 
well,  or  ill. 

Soy«rc8  the  Ktaj*  among  the  enraged  houndw.      Detiham. 

I  bid  you  most  Iieartily  well  to  fare.  Jiob>/nson  {More's  L'topia). 

Sofared  the  knight  between  two  foei.        JIudibras. 

3.  To  bo  treated  or  entertained  at  table,  or  witli  bodily 
or  social  comforts  ;  to  live. 

Tlifre  was  u  certuni  rich  man  which  .  .  .  fitreil  Kiimptuously 
every  day.  Luke  xvi.  1'.). 

4.  To  happen  well,  or  ill ;  — used  impersonally  ;  as,  we 
shall  sec  how  it  will ///re  with  him. 

Sofarrii  it  wlun  with  trutli  falsehood  contends.    Milton. 

5.  To  behave  ;  to  conduct  one's  self.     [CJ65.] 

Shafcrdc  [fared]  as  slie  would  die.  Chaucer. 

Fare  (fSr),  n.  [AS.  fant  journey,  fr.  faran.  See 
Fare,  1;.]     1.  A  journey;  a  passage.     {^Obs.} 

That  nouglit  iiiiyht  ttay  \uBjhrc.  Spenser. 

2.  The  price  of  passage  or  going  ;  the  stun  paid  or  due 
for  conveying  a  person  by  land  or  water  ;  a;;,  tlie  fare 
for  crossing  a  river ;  tlmfare  in  a  coacli  or  by  railway. 

3.  Ado;  bustle;  business.     iObs.'] 

The  wurdLTcliid  and  made  fare  Chuurcr. 

4.  Condition  or  state  of  things  ;  fortune  ;  hap  ;  cheer. 

Whut/uiv: .'  what  news  abroad  ?  S/ia/c. 

6.  Food  ;  provisiona  for  the  table  ;  entertainment ;  as, 
coarse .^Vre;  delicious //JC.  ''Philosophic/are."  Vrydcn. 

6.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  a  vehicle  ;  as,  a 
full  fare  of  passengers.  A.  Drurnmond.. 

7.  Tlie  catch  of  fish  on  a  fishing  vessel. 

Bill  of  fare.  See  under  Bill.  —  Fare  indicator  or  regia- 
ter,  a  device  for  recording  the  number  uf  pat^sengers  on 
a  street  car,  etc.  —  Fare  wicket.  Un  Agate  or  turnstile 
at  tlie  entrance  of  tnll  )nidi;i  s,  exhibition  grounds,  etc., 
for  registering  tlie  inmilirr  nt  persons  passing  it.  (b)  An 
opening  in  the  door  uf  a  street  car  for  purchasing  tickets 
of  the  driver  or  passing  fares  to  the  conductor.      Knight. 

Far'en  (far'^n),  obs,  p.  p.  of  Fare,  v.  i.         Chaucer. 

Fare'Well'  (far'w61'),  intcrj.  IFare  (thou,  you)  -j- 
well.']  Go  well ;  good-by  ;  adieu  ;  —  originally  applied  to 
a  person  departing,  but  by  custom  now  applied  both  to 
those  who  depart  and  tliose  who  remain.  It  is  often  sep- 
arated by  the  pronoun  ;  as,  fare  you  well ;  and  is  some- 
times used  as  an  expression  of  separation  only  ;  as, /are- 
wcll  the  year ;  farewell,  ye  sweet  groves ;  that  is,  I  bid 
you/arewe?/. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear.    Milton. 
Fare  thee  irelf .'  and  if  forever, 
Still  forcvur/n-t;  thee  well.  Il'jrun. 

G^*"  The  primary  accent  is  sometimes  placed  on  the 
first  syllable,  especially  in  poetry. 

Fare'well'  (far'wel'  or  far'welOi  «■  1-  A  wish  of 
happiness  or  welfare  at  parting  ;  the  parting  compliment ; 
a  good-by ;  adieu. 

2.  Act  of  departure ;  leave-taking ;  a  last  look  at,  or 
reference  to,  something. 

And  takes  \\<:r  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun.         Shak. 
Before  I  take  n^y  farctvcU  of  the  Bubjcct.       Addison. 

Fare'well'  (,f  ar'wSl'),  a.  Parting  ;  valedictory  ;  final ; 
as,  a.  farewell  discourse;  his faj-ewell  bow. 

Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his  farewell  view.     Tickdl. 

Farewell  rock  ( Miniiig),  the  Millstone  grit;— so  called 
because  no  coal  is  fomia  worth  working  below  this  stra- 
tum. It  is  used  for  hearths  of  furnaces,  haviug  power  to 
resist  intense  heat.  Cre. 

Far'iet' (far'fStO,  a.  [Far+/e^p.  p.of  Fette.]  F.-ir- 
fetched.    [Obs.} 

York  with  liis/«7-/(  policy.  Shak. 

Par'fetch'  (-fSchO,  v.  t.  [Far  +  fetch.}  To  bring 
from  far  ;  to  seek  out  studiously,     [Obs.} 

To  fiirfetcft  the  name  of  T.irtar  from  a  Hebrew  word.    Fuller. 

Far'ietch',  n.  Anything  brought  from  far,  or  brought 
about  with  studious  care;  a  deep  stratagem.  [Obs.} 
"  Politic-/(7//e'('t'/f(\';."  Iludibras. 

Far'JEetched'  (-f6cht0,  a.  1.  Brought  from  far,  or 
from  .a  remote  place. 

Every  remedy  contained  a  multitude  oifarMehvl  and  heter- 
ogeneous ingredients.  Jlau-thomc. 

2.  Studiously  sought;  not  easily  or  naturally  deduced 
or  introduced  ;  forced  ;  strained. 

Fa-rl'na  (fa-rl'na  or  fa-re'na),  71.  [L.,  meal,  flour,  fr. 
far  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt ;  akin  to  E.  barley.}  1.  A 
fine  fiour  or  meal  ma<le  from  cereal  grains  or  from  tlie 
starch  or  fecula  of  vegetables,  extracted  by  various  proc- 
esses, and  used  in  cookery. 

2.  (Fof.)  Pollen.     [7?.]  Craiff. 

Far'i-na'ceous   (far-T-na'shus),   a.     [L.  farinaceus.} 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or  fiour;  as,  a.  farina- 
ceous diet. 

2.  Yielding  farina  or  flour  ;  as,  farinaceous  seeds. 

3.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to  meal ;  as,  a/(7r7- 
naceous  taste,  smell,  or  appearance. 

Far'l-nose'  (f.'Sr'T-nos').  a.  [L.  firlnosus  :  cf.  F.  fari- 
neuT.}     1.   Yielding  farina  ;  as,/ari'noje  subst.ances. 

2.  {Bot.  &■  Zodl.)  Covered  with  a  sort  of  white,  mealy 
powder,  as  the  leaves  of  some  poplars,  and  the  body  of 
certain  insects ;  mealy. 

Farl  (fiirl).  v.  t.     Same  as  FuRL.     [Ohs.}  Beau.  A  FI. 

Far'lie  (farai),  n.  [OE.  ferlich  wonder,  as  adj., 
strange,  sudden,  fearful.  AS.  fitrlic  sudden.  See  Fear.] 
An  unusual  or  unexpected  thing  ;  a  wonder.  See  Ferlv. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.  Bng.}  Drayton. 

Farm  (farm),  71.  [OE.  ferme  rent,  lease,  F.  ferme, 
LL.  Jirma,  fr.  L.  Jirraus  firm,  fast,  jfrmare  to  make  firm 
or  fast.  See  Firm,  a.  &  71.}  X.  The  rent  nf  land,  —  orig- 
inally paid  by  reservation  of  part  of  its  products.    [Obs.} 


3.  The  term  or  tenure  of  a  leas©  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  h^awehold.     [Obs.} 

It  in  grrat  wilUuluesb  in  Iiindlords  to  make  any  longer  farms 
to  their  n.-nuntH.  Sp'ntter. 

3.  The  land  held  under  lease  and  by  payment  of  rent^ 
for  the  purijose  of  cultivution. 

4.  Any  tract  of  land  devoted  to  agricultural  purpoae8> 
under  the  management  of  a  tenant  ur  the  owner. 

Cfi* "  In  England  tho  ideas  of  a  lea^e,  a  term,  and  a. 
rent,  roniinii.-  to  be  in  a  great  degree  iniieparabh'.  even 
fruni  th.-  p'jidiUu  meaning  of  vkfarm,  as  they  are  eniirt-ly 
80  from  tbr  lig;il  Hcnse,  JSnrrilt. 

5.  A  dibtrict  of  country  leased  (or  farmed)  out  for  tLo 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  government. 

The  province  was  divided  into  twelvc/arf/ur.      liurke. 

6.  (O.  Fnfj.  Law)  A  lease  of  the  imposts  on  particular 
goods;  as,  the  sugar /ar7n,  the  silk /arm. 

Wlicn-HH  (;.  H.  held  ihc  farm  of  eugars  upon  a  r<*ntof  lO.OOO 
niarkw  \»t  uiuiuni.  State  'Jriala  (IIWJ. 

Farm  (fUrm),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Farmed  (farmd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  P'armino.]     1.  To  lease  or  let  for  an  equiva- 
lent, as  land  for  a  rent ;  to  yield  the  use  of  to  a  tenant» 
on  condition  of  his  returning  a  portion  of  the  proceeda. 
We  are  enforced  iofarm  our  royal  realm.  Shnk. 

2.  To  give  up  to  another,  as  an  estate,  a  businesH,  the 
rovemie,  etc.,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  a  per- 
centage of  what  it  yields ;  as,  to  farm  the  taxes. 

To/«rm  their  EulijectH  and  their  duties  toward  these.    Jiurke. 

3.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate. 

4.  To  (U'vote  (land)  to  agriculture;  to  cultivate,  as 
land  ;  to  till,  as  a  farm. 

To  farm  let,  To  let  to  farm,  to  lease  on  rent. 

Farm,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  the  business  of  tilling  tbd 
soil ;  to  labor  as  a  farmer. 

Farm'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  farmed. 

Farm'er  (.-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fer^nier.}  One  who  farms; 
as  :  ('/)  One  who  hires  and  cultivates  a  farm  ;  a  cultivator 
of  leased  ground ;  a  tenant.  Smart.  (/>)  One  who 
is  devoted  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil ;  one  who  cultivates 
a  farm  ;  an  agriculturist;  a  husbandman,  (c)  One  who 
takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other  duties,  to  collect, 
either  paying  a  fixed  animal  rent  for  the  privilege,  or 
receiving  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sums  collected  ;  as^ 
a.  farmer  of  the  revenues.  ((/)  {Mininfj)  The  lord  of  the 
field,  or  one  who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 

Farmer -general  [F.  fer>nit'r-(/n)rral].  one  to  whom  the 
right  cf  h'vying  certain  trtxes,  in  a  particular  district.  wa» 
ftinii'-'l  -I'll,  uiidiT  the  f(]riii«r  Frfucii  monarchy,  for  a 
given  siini  piiid  'iuwn.  —  FarmerB'  aatin.  a  liglit  material  of 
rnttitri  and  worsted,  used  for  coat  linings.  McElrath,  — 
The  king's  farmer  {<>.  Eikj.  Lau-),  one  to  whom  the  col- 
lection uf  a  royal  revenue  was  farmed  out.  iSurrill, 

Farm'er-ess,  71.    A  woman  who  farms. 

Farm'er-ship,  n.     Skill  in  farming. 

Farm'er-y  (-5),  n.  The  buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  the  bu.siness  of  a  farm  ;  a  homestead.     [Fug.} 

Farm-house'  (-hous'),  71,  A  dwelling  house  on  a  farm  ; 
a  farnier'-s  residence. 

Farm'lng,  a.  Pertaining  to  agriculture  ;  devoted  to, 
adapted  to,  or  engaged  in,  farming  ;  as, /arnii'nf;  tools  ; 
far/ning  land  ;  B-farviing  community. 

Farm'ing,  n.    The  business  of  cultivating  land. 

Far'most'  (far'most')j  «•    Most  distant;  farthest. 

A  Bpaciou3  cave  within  ii&farmost  part.         Dryden. 

Farm'stead  (farm'stSd),  n.    A  farm  with  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  a  homestead  on  a  farm.  Tennyson. 
"With  its  pleasant  groves  a.nA  farmsteads.       Carlyle. 

Parm'Etead-lng.  «.     A  farmstead.    [Scot.}         Black, 

Farm'yard'  (-yard'),  «.  The  yard  orincloBure  attached 
to  a  barn,  or  the  space  inclosed  by  tlie  farm  buildings. 

Far'ness  (far'nSs),  n.  [From  Far,  a.}  The  stato 
of  being  far  off ;  distance  ;  remoteness,     [it.]         Grew. 

Far'O  (I'^r'i  or  fa'ro),  7i.  [Said  to  be  so  called  becaus© 
the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoft  was  formerly  represented 
upon  one  of  the  cards.]  A  gambling  game  at  cards,  la 
which  all  the  other  pl.iyers  pl.iy  against  the  dealer  or 
banker,  staking  their  money  upon  the  order  in  which  tho 
cards  will  lie  and  be  dealt  from  the  pack. 

Faro  bank,  the  capital  wliich  the  proprietor  of  a  faro 
table  ventures  in  the  game  ;  also,  the  place  where  a  game 
of  faro  is  played.  Hoyle. 

Fa'ro-ese'  (fa'ro-ez'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  An  inhabitant^ 
or,  collectively,  inhabitants,  of  the  Faroe  islands. 

Far'-Ofl/  (far'5f';  115),  a.  Remote;  as,  the  far-oj^T 
distance.     Cf.  Far  off",  under  Far,  adv. 

Far-rag'1-nous   (tSr-rajT-nus),  a.    [See   Farrago.J 

Formed  of  various  materials  ;  mixed ;  as,  a  farraginous 

mountain.     [P.}  Kirwan. 

A  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers.  eexcB, 

and  ages.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Far-ra'gO  (fSr-ra'g6),  n.  \1j.  farrago,  -aginis,  mixed 
fodder  for  cattle,  mash,  medley,  f r.  far  a  sort  of  grain. 
See  Farina.]  A  mass  composed  of  various  materials 
confusedly  mixed  ;  a  medley  ;  a  mixture. 

A  confounded  tarran^  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and 
all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss's  brain.  Shertdaii. 

Far'rand  (fSr'r^nd),  n.  [OE.  farand  beautiful ;  cf. 
Gael./(rm7(?a  neat,  stout,  stately;  or  perh.  akin  to  E. 
fare.}  Manner;  custom;  fashion;  humor.  [Pror. 
Enq.}     [Written  a^so firaiid.}  Grose. 

Far're-a'tlon  (fSr're-a'slmn),  n.  [L.  farreatio-l 
Same  as  Confarkeation. 

Far'rl-er  (fSr'rT-er).  V.  [OE.  ferrour,  ferrer,  OF. 
ferreor,  ferrier,  LL.  ferrator^  ferrarius  equorum,  from 
ferrare  to  shoe  a  horse,  ./errum  a  horseshoe,  fr.  L./cr- 
him  iron.  Cf.  Ferreous.]  1.  A  shoer  of  horses;  a 
smith  who  shoes  horses;  a  horseshoer. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the  diseases  of  horses  ;  a. 
veterinarj'  surgeon. 

Far'rl-er,  v.  i.  To  practice  as  a  farrier;  to  carrj-  on 
the  trade  of  a  farrier.     [Ohs.}  Miirdmer. 

Far'ri-er-y  (-J),  n.     1.  The  art  of  shoeing  horses. 
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2.  The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  mitigatiDg  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle  ;  the  veteriiMiry  art. 

3.  Tlie  place  wliere  a  smith  shoes  horses. 

Far'rOW  (fSr'ro),  n  lAH./earh  a  little  pig;  akin  to 
OUG.  J(n  h^  fttya/i^  pig,  dim.  fitrheli  little  pig,  G.  jerkel, 
D.  riirken  pig,  Litlx.  paiszas,  Olr.  ore,  L.  porcics,  Or. 
TTopKO^.     Of.  Pork.]     A  litter  of  pigs.  *7((//:. 

Far'row,  ■;'.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faebowed 
(-Toi\) ;  p.  2'r.  &  vb.  n.  FARKOWiNa.]  To  bring  forth 
<young) ;  —  said  only  of  swine.  Tusser. 

Far'row.  a.  [Cf.  Scot. /ern/ coir  a  cow  that  is  not 
with  calf,  D.  vaarkoe,  viiars,  heifer,  G.farse,  AS.  fearr 
bull,  G.farre.  Cf.  Heifer.]  Not  producing  young  in  a 
given  season  or  year  ;  — said  only  of  cows. 

C^=  If  a  cow  has  had  a  calf,  but  fails  in  a  subsequent 
ye.ar,  she  is  said  to  hej'arioic,  or  to  go  ja/vou'. 

Far'ry  (fSr'ry),  n.     A  farrow.     [_Obs.'\  Pernj. 

Farse  (fars),  n.  [See  Farce.  ».]  (EccL)  An  addi- 
tion to,  or  a  paraphrase  of,  some  part  of  the  Latin  serv- 
ice in  the  vernacular; — common  in  England  before  the 
Reformation. 

Far'see'ing  (far'se'Tng),  a.  1.  Able  to  see  to  a  great 
distance ;  farsighted. 

2-  Having  foresight  as  regards  the  future. 

Far'slghted  (far'sifed),  a.  1.  Seeing  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  hence,  of  good  judgment  regarding  the  remote 
effects  of  actions;  sagacious. 

2.  [M"!.)  HyiiL-rmetropic. 

Far'sight'ed-ness,  n.    1.  Quality  of  being  farsighted. 

2.  (Mf'l.)  Hypermetropia. 

Far'-str etched'  (far'streclit'))  «•    Stretched  beyond 

ordinary  limits. 

Far'tlier  (far'tiier),  a.,  compar.  of  F.ui.  [superl.  Far- 
thest (-tiiSst).  See  Further.]  [For/arrer,  O'E.jerre}., 
compar.  of  Jar  ;  confust.'d  \\'iihfu7-t/ier.    Cf.  Farthest.] 

1.  More  remote ;  more  distant  than  something  else. 

2.  Tending  to  a  greater  distance ;  beyond  a  certain 
^oint ;  additional ;  further. 

Before  OUT  fartliLT  way  the  fates  allow.         Dryden. 

Let  mc  add  a.  farther  truth.  Dn/tlun. 

Some/rt»7/(erchange  awaits  us,  Milton. 

Far'tiier,  adv.     1.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance ;  more 

remotely  ;  beyond ;  as,  let  us  rest  with  what  we  have, 

witliout  looking /rt;VAer. 

2.  Moreover ;  by  way  of  progress  in  treating  a  subject ; 
a.s,jarther,  let  ua  consider  the  probable  event. 

No  farther,  (used  elliptically  forj  go  no  farther ;  say  no 
more,  etc. 

It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on.    No  farther!        Shale. 
Far'ther,  v.  t.    To  help  onward.     [K.]    See  Further. 
Far'ther-ance  (-"ns),  n.     [Obs.'\     See  Furtherance. 
Far'ther-more'  (-mor'),  adv.    [_Obs.'\    See  Fdrther- 

IIORE. 

Far'ther-most'  (-most'),  a.    Most  remote ;  farthest. 

Far^thest  (far'tliSst),  a.,  superl.  of  Far.  [See  Far- 
ther, and  cf.  Furthest.]  Most  distant  or  remote  ;  as, 
the  farthest  degree.     See  Furthest. 

Far'thest,  adv.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance.  See 
Furthest. 

Fai'tbtng  (far'thing),  n.  [OE.  ferthing,  AS.  feSr- 
<5un<j,iT.  feSrSa  fourth,  fe6r,fe6u-er,  four.     See  Four.] 

1.  The  fourth  of  a  penny  ;  a  small  copper  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  being  the  fourth  of  a  pemiy  in  value,  equal  to 
half  a  cent  in  United  States  currency. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity  or  value.     \_Obs.'] 

In  her  ctip  was  no  furthhuj  seen  of  grease.     Chaucer. 

3.  A  division  of  land.     [Ois.] 

Thirty  acres  make  a  fciilhi»fj  liiud  :  mne  f art/tings  a  Cornish 
acre  ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  kniglit's  fee.  J{.  Carcw. 

Far'thln-gale  (far'tlun-gal),  n.  [OE.  vardingafe, 
Jardingnle,  fr.  OF.  veriugule,  verdugade,  F.  vertngade, 
rertugadin,  from  Sp.  verdugado,  being  named  froui  its 
lioopa,  fr.  verdugo  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  fr.  verdc 
green,  fr.  L.  viridis.  See  Verdant.]  A  hoop  skirt  or 
hoop  petticoat,  or  a  frame  of  hoops  formed  of  whale- 
l)one,  or  other  light,  elastic  material,  used  to  extend  the 
petticoat. 

"We  'II  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best,  .  .  . 

With  rufffi  and  cuffs,  and.  fartJiin'jalcs  and  things.    Ehak. 

If  Fas'ces  (fSs'sez),  n.  jil.     [L.,  pi.  of  fascis  bundle  ; 
cf.  fascia  a   band,   and  Gr.   (jxiKeAoi    a   bundle.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  A  bundle  of  rods,  having  among 
them  an  ax  with  the  blade  projecting,  borne 
before  tlie  Roman  magistrates  as  a  badge  of 
tlieir  authority. 

Fas'cet  (fSs'set),  n.  {Glass  .Vah'ng)  A  wire 
ba.iket  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  carry  glass  bottles, 
etc.,  to  the  annealing  furnace;  also,  an  iron  rod 
to  be  thrust  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  —  called  also  pontce  and 
pmdii. 

li  I'as'cl-a  (fXshT-A),  n. ;  pi.  Fasci-k  (-5).  [L., 
a  band  :  cf.  It.  jasci'i.     See  Fasces,  and  cf.  Fess.] 

1.  A  band,  saHb,  or  fillet;  especially,  in  surgery, 
a  bandage  or  roller. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  rtat  member  of  an  order  or  build- 
ing, like  a  Hat  band  or  broad  fillet ;  ('specially,  one 
of  the  three  bands  which  make  up  the  architrave, 
in  the  Ionic  order.     See  Illnst.  of  Column. 

3.  {Antit.)  The  layer  of  loose  tissue,  often  con- 
taining fat,  immediately  beneatli  the  skin  ;    the 
■Htronger  layer  of  connective  tissue  covering  and  Fascca. 
invcHting  all  muscles;  an  aponeurosis. 

4.  {Zo'-'il.)  A  broad  and  wcll-<lefincd  band  of  color. 
FaB'cl-al  (fSflliT-'-il),  n.     1.  I'crtaining  to  the  fasces. 
2.  iAnnt.)  KHating  to  a  fascia. 

Faa'cl-ate  (fa«li'T-iit), )«.  [L.  fnsHntux,  p.  p.  of/a.t- 
FaB'cl-a'ted  (-il'ted),    (     dare  to  envelop  with  bands, 

fr. /'/jr„i  i.and.     Bee  Fasces.]     1.  Bound  with  a  fillet, 

flash,  or  handago. 

2.  {/iol.)  (a)  Banded  or  compacted  togetlier.  (6)  Flat- 


Fascicles.  Part  of 
branch  of  Larch  with 
two  Fascicles  oi 
Leaves. 

tuft, 


Fascicled  Roots. 


tened  and  laterally  widened,  as  are  often  the  etema  of 
the  garden  cockscomb. 

3.  {Zo'Ol.)  Broadly  banded  with 
color. 

Fas'ci-a'tlon  (fash/j-a'sliun),  n. 
Tlie  act  or  maimer  of  binding  up ; 
bandage  ;  also,  the  condition  of  be- 
ing fasciated. 

Fas'ci-cle  (fas'sT-k'l),  n.  [L. 
fasciculus,  dim.  of  fascis.  See 
Fasces.]  A  small  bundle  or  collec- 
tion ;  a  compact  cluster ;  as,  a./Vw- 
cicle  of  fibers;  a  fascicle  of  flowers 
or  roots. 

Fas'ci-cled   (-k'ld),  a.     Growing  in  a  bundle, 
or  close   cluster ;    as,   the  fascicled 
leaves  of  the  pine  or  larch  ;  the  fas- 
cicled roots  of  the  dahlia ;  fascicled 
muscle  fibers ;  fascicled  tufts  of  hair. 

Fas-Clc'U-lar  (fas-slk'ti-ler),  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  fascicle  ;  fascicled  ; 
as.  a.  fascicular  root. 

Fas-clc'u-lar-ly,  adv.  In  a  fas- 
cicled manner.  fiirwtni. 

Fas-clc'u-late  (fSs-sTk'ij-lat),  I 

Fas-cic'u-la'ted  (la  tEd),  |  "* 
Grouped  in  a  fa-scicle  ;  fascicled. 

i;  Fas-cic'u-lus     (fas-sik'u-itis), 

71. ;   pi.    Fasciculi   (-li).      [L.     See 
Fascicle.]     1.  A  little  bundle  ;  a  fascicle. 

2.  A  division  of  a  book. 

Fas'cl-nate  (fSs'sI-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fasci- 
nated (-na^'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Fascinatiko  (-na'- 
ting).]  [L.  fascijiarc ;  cf.  Gr.  ^aaKaiveiv  to  slander,  be- 
witch.] 1.  To  influence  in  an  uncontrollable  manner  ; 
to  operate  on  by  sonic  powerful  or  irresistible  charm  ;  to 
bewitch ;  to  enchant. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  . . .  serpents  can 
stupefy  o.n<i  fascinate  the  prey  which  they  are  desirous  to  ob- 
tain. Gri_ffith  iCm-icr). 

2.  To  excite  and  allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully ;  to 
charm  ;  to  captivate,  as  by  physical  or  mental  charms. 

There  he  nnnc  of  the  passions  tliat  liave  been  noted  to  fasci- 
nate or  bewitch  but  tovi.'  and  envy.  JUicon. 

Syn.  — To  charm;  enrapture ;  captivate ;  enchant ;  be- 
witch ;  attract. 

FaS'cI-na'Uon  (fSs'sT-ua'shun),  n.  [L.  fascinatio : 
cf.  F.  fascinaitun.']  1.  The  act  of  fascinating,  bewitch- 
ing, or  enchanting ;  enchantment;  witchcraft;  the  exer- 
cise of  a  powerful  or  irresistible  influence  on  the  affec- 
tions or  passions;  unseen,  inexplicable  influence. 

The  Turks  hans  old  rags  .  .  .  upon  their  fairest  horses,  and 
other  goodly  creatures,  to  secure  tliem  a"avai,i  fascimitian. 

M'alkr. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated. 

3.  That  which  fascinates ;  a  charm ;  a  spell. 

There  is  a  certain  hewitchcry  or  fosrhiat ion  in  words.    South. 

Fas-cine'  (fSs-seu'),  n.    [F.,  fr.  L.  fasciita  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  fr.  fas- 
cis.    See    Fas- 
ces.]   {Fort.  & 
I^ngin.)    A  cy-  Fascine, 

hndncal  bundle 

of  small  sticks  of  wood,  bound  together,  used  in  raising 
batteries,  filling  ditches,  strengthening  ramparts,  and 
making  parapets ;  also  in  revetments  for  river  banks, 
and  in  mats  for  dams,  jetties,  etc. 

Fas'ci-nous  (f3s'si-nus),  a.  [L.  fascinum  witchcraft, 
akin  to  fa scina re.  See  Fascinate.]  Caused  or  acting 
by  witchcraft.    [06s.]    *''  Juiscinons  diseases."     Ilarrcij. 

li  Fas-ci'0-la  (fas-sl'i-la).  n.  ;  pi.  FASC10L.E  (-le).  [See 
Fasciole.]  {A7iat.)  A  band  of  gray  matter  bordering 
the  flmbria  in  the  brain  ;  the  dentate  convolution. 

Wilder. 

Pas'ci-ole  (fSs'sT-ol),  n.  [L.  fasciola  a  little  band- 
age. See  Fascia.]  (Zo'al.)  A  band  of  minute  tubercles, 
bearing  modified  spines,  on  the  shells  of  spatangoid  sea 
urchins.     See  Spatangoidea. 

Fash  (f5sh),  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fashed  (fSsht)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fashing.]  [OF.  f*ischier,  F.  facher,  to  anger, 
vex;  cf.  Pr.  fnsticnr,  fasiignr,iv.'L.  fastidiinn  dislike. 
See  Fastidious.]    To  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  trouble.    [Scot.'] 

Fash,  n.     Vexation  ;  anxiety ;  care.     [Scot.] 

"^Mthout  further/fisft  on  my  part.     Dc  Qnincet/. 

Fash'lon  (fash'iin),  71.  [O'E.  fa soiin,facioun,  sh:ijie, 
maimer,  F.  fnron,  orig.,  a  making,  fr.  h.  f actio  n.  making, 
ir.farrre  to  make.    See  Fact,  Feat,  and  cf.  Faction.] 

1.  The  make  or  form  of  anything ;  the  style,  shape, 
appearance,  or  mode  of  structure  ;  pattern ;  model ;  as, 
the  fashion  of  the  ark,  of  a  coat,  of  a  house,  of  an  altar, 
etc.;  workmanship;  execution. 

The  fa-shiim  of  his  countenance  was  altered.    Zukc  ix.  20. 
I  di»  not  like  Ihcfm^hioit  of  your  garments.         Shak. 

2.  The  prevailing  mode  or  style,  especially  of  dress; 
custom  or  r-onventional  usage  in  respect  of  dress,  behav- 
ior, etiquette,  etc. ;  particularly,  the  morle  or  style  usual 
among  persons  of  good  breeding ;  as,  to  dress,  dance, 
sing,  ride,  etc.,  in  the  fashion. 

Tlie  innocent  diversions  in  fashion.  Loci''. 

As  now  ^'xi'-Una, /"ffiiim  is  n  form  of  hocihI  reculntion  nnalo- 

gnus  to  constitutional  Hovernnienl  iia  a  form  of  political  r)|;ula. 

ti(tn.  J/.  .'<prtir.i,: 

3.  Polite,  fashionable,  or  genteel  life  ;  social  position ; 
good  breeding;  as,  men  of  fashion. 

4-  Mode  of  action  ;  nietliod  of  conduct ;  manner  ;  cns- 
tom  ;  sort;  way.     "  After  his  sour /fl.'i/itOH."  Shak: 

After  a  faahlon,  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  a  nnrt.  —  Fashion 
piece  li\V/»/.f,  one  nf  till-  tinibcrM  which  terminate  thn 
transotn.  and  define  tlie  sbnj)e  of  the  stern.  —  Fashion 
plat*,  a  pictorial  (h-sign  showmg  the  prevailing  etyle  or 
a  new  style  of  dress. 

Fashion,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fashioned  (-und) ; 


p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Fashioning.]     [Cf.  F.  fa^ontier.]    1.  To 
form  ;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to  ;  to  mold. 

licrc  the  loud  hammcrfashions  fL'uiale  toys.  Cay. 

In;;cnious  art  .  .  . 

btejjs  forth  io  fashion  and  refine  the  age.        Cowpcr. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate  ;  ■ —  with  to. 
Laws  ought  to  he  fu!<hio7u;il  to  the  manners  and  conditions  of 

the  people.  ^jiuner. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  custom. 

Fa.-'hinncil  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.     Locke. 

4.  To  forge  or  counterfeit.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Fashioning  needle  iKvitling  Machine),  a  needle  used  for 

widening  or  narrowing  the  work  and  thus  shaping  it. 

Fash'ion-a-ble  (fSsh'iin-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Conforming  to 
the  fashion  or  established  mode;  according  with  the  pre- 
vailing form  or  style  ;  as,  a-fashimiablc  dress. 

2.  Kstablislied  or  favored  by  cu.stom  or  use  ;  current ; 
prevailing  at  a  particular  time  ;  as,  the  fashionable  plii- 
losopliy ;  fashionable  opinions. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary  mode  ;  dress- 
ing or  behaving  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  as, 
a  fashionable  man. 

4.  Genteel;  well-bred;  ns,  fashionable  eociety. 

Time  is  like  o.fnf'hi^nahh  host 
That  eliglitly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand,    Shak. 

Pash'ion-a-ble,  n.  A  person  who  conforms  to  the 
fashions  ;  —  used  cliiefly  in  the  plural. 

Fash'lon-a-ble-ness,  n.    State  of  being  fashionable. 

Fash'ion-a-bly.  adv.     In  a  fashionable  manner. 

Fashioned  (-und),  a.  Having  a  certain  style  or  fash- 
ion ;  lis  o\(l-fashioned  ;  new-fashio7icd. 

Fashlon-er  (fSsh'iin-er),  71.  One  who  fashions,  forms, 
or  gives  shape  to  anything.     [/?.] 

The  r'afhioner  had  nccomplibhed  his  task,  and  the  dresses  were 
brouglit  home.  ^ir  JC  ^"cnH. 

Fashlon-lst.  w.  An  obsequious  follower  of  the  modes 
and  fa.'?hionfi.     [7?.]  Fuller. 

Fashion-less,  n.     Having  no  fashion. 

Fash'icn-mon'ger  (-mun'ger),  n.  One  who  studies 
the  fashions  ;  a  f  op  ;  a  dandy.  Marston. 

Fash'ion-mon'gering,  a.  Behaving  like  a  fashion- 
monger.     [/'.]  Shak. 

Fas'sa-ito  (fSs'si-It),  n.  {HIi7i.)  A  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene, from  tlie  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 

Fast  (fast),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Fasting.]  [A^.  fsestan  ;  akin  to  B.  vastai,  O^G. 
fasten,  G.  fasten,  Icel.  &  ?>w.  fasta,  Dan.  faste,  Goth. 
fastan  to  keep,  observe,  fast,  and  prob.  to  F..fast  firm.] 

1.  To  abstain  from  food  ;  to  omit  to  take  nourishment 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  go  hungry. 

Fastiu'j  lie  went  to  slcei).  a.xxil  fasting  waked.      Milton. 

2.  To  practice  abstinence  as  a  religious  exercise  or 
duty ;  to  abstain  from  food  voluntarily  for  a  time,  for 
the  mortification  of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token 
of  grief,  or  humiliation  and  penitence. 

Thou  didst.r'ffs/  and  weep  for  tlie  child.    2  Sam.  sii.  21. 
Fasting  day,  a  fast  day  ;  a  day  of  fasting. 
Fast,  71.      [OE.  faste,  fast;  cf.  AS.  fs^.sten,  OHG. 
fasta,  G.  faste.     See  Fast,  t.  z.]    1.  Abstinence  from 
food  ;  omission  to  take  nourishment. 

Surft'it  is  the  father  of  much/osf.  Shak. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  or  certain  kinds 
of  food,  for  a  space  of  time,  as  a  spiritual  discipline,  or  as 
a  token  of  religious  humiliation. 

3.  A  time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or  longer 
time  ;  a  period  of  abstinence  from  food  or  certain  kinds 
of  food  ;  as,  an  aimual  fast. 

Fast  day,  a  dny  appointed  for  fastinp:,  humiliation,  and 
religious  offices  as  a  means  of  invokiiii::  tln'  favor  of  God. 
—  To  break  one's  fast,  to  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  absti- 
nence by  taking  food  ;  especially,  to  take  one's  morning 
meal ;  to  breakfast.  jShak. 

Fast,  a.  [Compar.  Faster  (-er) ;  snperl.  Fastest 
(-6st).]  [OE.,  firm,  strong,  not  loose,  AS.  fiest ;  akin  to 
OS.  fast,  D.  vast,  OUG.  fasti,  f est i,  G.  fest,  Icel.  fastr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fast,  and  ijerli.  "to  E.  fetter.  The  sense 
suift  comes  from  the  idea  of  keeping  close  to  what  is 
pursued  ;  a  Scandinavian  use.  Cf.  Fast,  adv.,  Fast,  v.. 
Avast.]  1.  Firndy  fixed  ;  closely  adhering  ;  made  firm  ; 
not  loose,  unstable,  or  easily  moved  ;  immovable;  as,  to 
make  fast  the  door. 

Tlicrc  is  an  order  tliat  keeps  things /ns(.  Burke. 

2.  Firm  against  attack ;  fortified  by  nature  or  art ; 
impregnable ;  strong. 

Outlaws  .  .  .  lurking  in  woods  nnd/a^f  places.    Spenser. 

3.  Firm  in  adherence  ;  steadfast ;  not  easily  separated 
or  alienated;  faithful;  ns,  a/a^Mriend. 

4.  Permanent ;  not  liable  to  fade  by  exposure  to  air 
or  by  washing;  durable;  lasting;  as,  fust  coIotb. 

6.  Tenacious;  retentive.     [Obs.'} 
Roses,  damask  and  red.  arc  fast  flowers  of  their  fimellfl,    Sacon. 

6.  Not  easily  disturbed  or  broken  ;  deep;  sound. 

All  tlu.^  wliili-  in  a  ino&tfast  sleep.  Shak. 

7.  Moving  rapidly ;  quick  in  motion ;  rapid  ;  swift ;  ae, 
tifast  horse. 

8.  Given topleasure seeking;  disregardful of  restraint; 
reckless  ;  wild  ;  dissipated  ;  dissolute  ;  as,  a  fast  man  ; 
a  fast  liver.  Thacke7'ay. 

Fast  and  loose,  now  cohorinc,  now  disjoined;  inconstant, 
cfij).  in  tlie  iitiraacs  to  jilaii  at  fast  and  laiisr,  to  jilay  fast 
and  loosr,  to  art  with  giddy  or  reckless  inconntaney  or 
in  a  tricky  manner;  to  sav  one  thing  and  do  another. 
"  Pla)/  fast  artd  loo.sf  with  faith."  .S/m/-.  —  Fast  and  loose 
pulleys  ("J/'/rA.l.  two  ]ndli'vs  pl;iird  side  liv  side  on  a  re- 
volviiiiT  Shalt,  wJii.-li  is  diivrn  tiom  uiintli.-r  sliaft  by  a 
band,  and  arraiiK'd  t"  tbMim;u;i>  and  r»i  nKage  the  ma- 
chinery drivni  thcnliv.  WIi.ii  tho  ma.liincry  is  to  bo 
stopped,  the  band  is  transferred  from  the  jnilley  fixed  to 
tlu'  shait  to  tho  pulley  which  revolves  freely  upon  it, 
and  fire  versa.  —  Hard  and  fast  (/Vant.),  so  completely 
aground  as  to  be  immovable.  —To  mako  fast  (Anuf.),  to 
make  aecuro;  to  fasten  firmly,  as  a  vessel,  a  rope,  or  a 
door. 
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Fast  (fSst),  adv.  [OE.  /aste  firmly,  strongly,  quickly, 
AS.  /xsle.  See  Fast,  a.']  1.  In  a  fant,  tixfcd,  or  firmly 
-eetablishbd  manner ;  Hxeiily  ;  ftnuly ;  immovably. 

We  will  binJ  thueyu^r.  Judg.  xv.  13. 

2.  In  a  fast  or  rapid  manner  ;  quickly ;  swiftly ;  ex- 
tbravagantly ;  wiliUy;  aa,  to  run /as/;  to  live /«j^ 

Fast  by,  or  Fast  beside,  close  or  near  to  ;  near  at  hand. 
IK>,  afttT  Kve  at-duci-il,  uniiiiuded  hlunk 
Into  tlie  \WiHi*\jttst  bij.  Milton. 

Fast  bii  the  throne  obscqiiiouB  Fame  rcsidcB.         J'upc 

Fast,  n.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ;  especially, 
i[Naiit.)  a  mooring,'  ropo,  hawser,  or  chain  ;  —  called,  ac- 
cording to  its  position,  a  boH\  head,  quarter,  breast,  or 
Mem  fast ;  also,  a  post  on  a  pier  around  which  hawsers 
are  passed  in  mooring. 

Fas'ten  (fas'^n),  v.  t.  [im^.  &  p.p.  Fastened  (-'ud); 
p.pr,  it  r6.  n.  Fastening  {-'n-ing). J  [a^.  Jiestnitm  ;  akin 
to  OHG. /estinun.  See  Fast,  </.]  1.  To  fix  ttrmly ;  to 
make  fast;  to  secure,  as  by  a  knot,  lock,  bolt,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  fasten  a  chain  to  the  feet ;  to  fasten  a  door  or  window. 

2.  To  cause  to  hold  togetlier  or  to  something  else  ;  to 
attach  or  unite  firmly  ;  to  cause  to  cleave  to  something, 
or  to  cleave  together,  by  any  means;  as,  to  fasten  boards 
together  with  nails  or  cords ;  to  fasten  anything  in  our 
thoughts. 

The  wortia  Whiij  and  Tory  hnvc  been  pressed  to  the  service 
of  nmiiy  siiccessioiia  ut"  parties,  with  very  differeut  ideas  fuS' 
teneii  to  tlieiii.  .S'ir//if. 

3.  To  cause  to  take  close  effect ;  to  make  to  tell ;  to 
lay  on  ;  as,  to  f(i.sten  a  blow.     lOhs.']  Dryden. 

\i  I  cunj'a-'t'  H  but  one  ciiji  upon  him.  Shuk. 

To  faBten  a  charge,  or  e.  crlmo,   upon  one,  to  make  bis 

■guilt  certain,  or  .so  probable  as  to  be  generally  believed. 

—  To  fasten  one's  eyes  upon,  to  look  upon  steadily  with- 
out cessation.    Act.'i  iii.  4. 

Syn.  —  To  fix  ;  cement ;  stick  ;  link  ;  affix  ;  annex. 

Faa'ten,  v.  i.  To  fix  one's  self;  to  take  firm  hold; 
tto  clinch  ;  to  cling. 

A  horse  leech  will  hardly /a.«(pH  on  a  fish.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fas'ten-er  (fAs''n-er),  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
imakes  fast  or  firm. 

Fas'ten-lng  (fAs"n-Tng),  n.  Anything  that  binds  and 
makes  fast,  iM  a  lock,  catch,  bolt,  bar,  buckle,  etc, 

Fast'er  (fast'er),  -ti.     One  who  abstains  from  food. 

Fasf-hand'ed  (f^sfhand'ed),  «.  Close -handed  ; 
•close-fisted;  covetous;  avaricious.     [06.v.]  Bacon. 

II  Fas'tl  (fSs'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.]  1.  Tlie  Roman  calendar, 
which  gave  the  days  for  festivals,  courts,  etc.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  modern  almanac. 

2.  Records  or  registers  of  important  events. 

Fas-tld'l-oa'l-ty  (fSs-tld'T-Os'I-tJ),  n.  Fastidiousness; 
aqueamishness.     yObs.']  Swift. 

Faa-tldl-OUS  (fiSs-tld'T-iis),  a.  [L.  fastidiosus  dis- 
dainful, {r.fasfidiiim  loathing,  aversion,  perh.  fr.  fastns 
arrogance  (of  uncertain  origin)  -j-  taediiun  loathing.  Cf. 
Tedious,  Fash.]  Difficult  to  please  ;  delicate  to  a  fault ; 
suited  with  difficulty  ;  squeamish  ;  as,  a  fastidious  mind 
or  ear;  a  fastidious  appetite. 

Proud  youth  I  /cvtiifioif"  of  the  lower  world.        Younfj. 

Syn,  —  Squeamish  ;  rritic.il ;  oveniicc  ;  difflcidt  ;  punc- 
tilious. —  Fastidious,  Sijueamisji.  Wf  call  a  inTsoiiyV;.';- 
iiiiioas  when  liis  taste  or  tielinv;s  arr  'itTfii.ii-iI  hv  tritiing 
defects  or  errors  ;  we  call  him  .vi^»(f/"/j,^/;  when  lie  is  ex- 
cessively nice  or  critical  on  minor  points,  and  also  when 
lie  is  overscrupulous  as  to  questions  of  duty.  *'  Wlio- 
*ver  examines  hi.'*  own  imperfections  will  cease  to  be 
'i'fjsfidii"is :  whoever  restrains  his  caprice  and  scrupu- 
losity \\i\\  cease  to  be  squramish."     Vrabb. 

—  Fas-tld'1-ouB-Iy,  adv.  —  Fas-tid'1-ous-ness,  n. 
Faa-tlg'l-ate  (fils-tij'I-St),  l  a,    [L.  fasdgium 
Fas-tlg'1-a'ted  (-a'ted),        f      gable  end,  top, 

Sleight,  summit.]    1.  Narrowing  towards  the  top. 

2.  (Bot.)  Clustered,  parallel,  and  upright,  as 
the  branches  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  ;  pointed. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  United  into  a  conical  bundle,  or 
into  a  bundle  with  an  enlarged  head,  like  a  sheaf 
of  wheat. 

Faat'lsh  (fAst'Tsh),  a.     Rather  fast;  also, 
^somewhat  dissipated.     [Collog.'i      Thackeray.    J"«'~tif-'ittte 

Fasl'ly,  m/r.     Firmly;  surely.  Branches. 

FaaVneas,  n.  [AS.  fsestnes,  fr.  fest  fast.  See  Fast, 
<a.]  1.  The  state  of  being  fast  and  firm  ;  firmness  ;  fixed- 
ness ;  security ;  faithfulness. 

All  .  .  .  places  oifat^tniss  [iire]  laid  open.    Sir  J.  Daries. 

2.  A  fast  place ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  fortress  or  fort ;  a 
rsecure  retreat ;  a  castle  ;  as,  the  enemy  retired  to  their 
jfas(7iesses  in  the  mountains. 

3.  Conciseness  of  style.     [06.?.]  Ascham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  fast  or  swift. 

Faa'tU-OUS  (fSs'tu-us  ;  135),  a.  [L.  fastnosus,  from 
fastus  haughtiness,  pride:  cf.  F.  fastueui.^  Proud; 
Jiaughty  ;  disdainful.  [06^.]  Barrow.  —  Fas'tu-OUS- 
:iieS8,  n.     [065.]  Jer.   Taylor. 

Fat(f5t),  n.  [See  Vat,  h.]  1.  A  large  tub,  cistern, 
«r  vessel ;  a  vat.     [06.?.] 

The/o?s  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.      J'x;!  ii.  24. 

2-  A  measure  of  quantity,  differing  for  different  com- 
modities.    [Obs."]  Jlebert. 

Fat,  a.  [Compar.  Fatter  (-ter) ;  siiperl.  Fattest 
(-t6st).]  [XS.f^tt;  akin  to  D.  ^W,  G.  felt,  feist,  Icel. 
feitr,  Sw.  fet,  Dan.  fed,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  iTiSa$  spring, 
fountain,  jriSuetc  to  gush  forth,  ttiwi'  fat,  Skr.  pi  to 
swell.]  1.  Abounding  with  fat;  as:  (a)  Fleshy;  char- 
acterized by  fatness;  plump;  corpulent;  not  lean;  as, 
a/a/ man;  a/a(  ox.     (6)  Oily  ;  greasy;  unctuous;  rich; 

—  said  of  food. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal ;  coarse ; 
lieavy  ;  gross  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Makin<;  onr  western  wits/nf  and  mean.      /i'/Jicrson. 
JIakc  the  heart  of  this  people/ii(.  Is.  vi.  10. 

3.  Fertile;  productive;  as,  a /a(  soil;  a /d/ pasture. 
4-  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income ;  desirable  ;  as,  a 

/a/ benefice  ;  a/a(ofl3ce;  a/(T/job. 

Now  parson  of  Troston,  a/al  livinB  in  Suffolk.    Carlyle. 


5.  Abounding  in  riches ;  affluent ;  fortunate.     XObs."] 

I'erfaons  ^ruv/n  Jut  and  wealthy  by  lonj^  iiitpoHttU'CB.  ^wijt, 

6.  {.Ti/jioi;.)  Of  a  character  which  enables  the  compos- 
itor to  make  large  wages ;  —  said  of  matter  containing 
blank,  cuts,  or  many  leads,  etc.  ;  as,  a  fat  take ;  a  fat 
page. 

Fat  lute,  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  oil  for  filling  joints. 

Fat  (fat),  n.  1.  {I'hysiol.  t'hem.)  An  oily  liquid  or 
greasy  substance  making  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  adipose 
tissue  of  animals,  and  with-ly  distributi-d  in  the  seeds  of 
plants.     See  Adipose  tisnuc,  under  Adii'O.se. 

C^r"  Animal  fats  aTe  composed  mainly  of  three  distinct 
fats,  (ristetirin,  trijxitfiiitiii,  and  tnoltin,  mixed  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  As  olein  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, while  the  other  two  fats  are  solid,  it  follows  that 
tilt!  consistency  or  bardncHS  of  fats  depends  upon  the  rel- 
ative pioportion  of  the  three  individual  fats.  During 
the  life  nf  an  animal,  tlic  fat  is  inainlv  in  a  litjuid  htat" 
ill  thr  lat  n-lls,  Owilij;  to  the  Kobihiill  V  of  thr  two  hob-l 
latH  in  thi-  m.m-  lii|iud  ol. m  M  tli"  l.ody  tnupeiatuiv. 
Chemically,  fat.s  an-  roiiipimrd  <,l  a  fatty  acid,  as  Hte;iric, 
Iialniitif-,  olt-i.-,  etc.,  iiiiitod  uitli  glyceryl.  In  butter  fat, 
ol.-iii  and  piiliiiitin  iit<doiiiiiiatr,  mixed  with  another  fat 
charactcriKlic  of  butter,  Ijutyriii.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in;Luy  other  fats  or  glvcorides  are  to  oe  found,  as 
myristin  from  nutmegs,  a  glyceridc  of  lauric  acid  in  the 
fat  of  the  bay  tree,  etc. 

2.  The  best  or  richest  productions ;  the  best  part ;  as, 
to  live  on  tXiG  fat  of  the  land. 

3.  (Typog.)  Work  containing  much  blank,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and,  therefore,  profitable  to  the  compositor. 

Fat  acid.  (C/tnii.)  See  Srhacic  acid,  under  Sebacic. — 
Fat  Beriea,  Fatty  series  ( '  'be in . ),  the  series  of  the  paraffine 
ln'(lrnr;irl)oMs  mid  tlii-ir  derivatives;  tlie  marsh  gas  or 
methane  srri.'.s.  Natural  fata  i.  < 'b'  m .),  t\u-  gmiiii  of  oily 
suh.staii.'cs  of  natural  o<'ciirrcncc.  an  biittt-r,  lanl,  tallow, 
etc.,  a.s  distineuislicd  from  certain  fatlike  sulistaiices  of 
artificial  prouuction,  as  paraffin.  Most  natural  fats  are 
essentially  mixtures  of  triglycerides  of  fatty  acids. 

Fat,  V.  t.  \^iwp.  &  p.  p.  Fatted  {-t?d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
Tj.  Fatting  (-ting).]  [OE.  fatten,  AS.  fitiUian.  See 
Fat,  «.,and  cf.  Fatten.]  To  make  fat;  to  fatten;  to 
make  plump  and  fleshy  with  abundant  food  ;  as,  to  fat 
fowls  or  sheep. 

We  ;'a(  all  creatures  else  io  fat  ua.  Shak. 

Fat,  V,  i.     To  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 
An  old  ox  fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young  one. 

J/oWnner. 

Fa'lal  (fa'tal),  a.  [L.  fatalis,  fr.  fatum  :  cf.  F.  fatal. 
See  Fate.]  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  appointed  by,  fate 
or  desthiy  ;  necessary;  inevitable.     [A'.] 

These  things  vLte  fatal  and  necessary.         Tilloffon. 
It  vasfatal  to  the  kiiij;  to  fi^'ht  for  his  money.      Macon. 

2.  Foreboding  death  or  great  disaster,     [ii.] 

That  t'alal  screech  owl  to  our  hou&e 
That  nothm;;  sunj;  but  death  to  us  and  ours.        Sliak. 

3.  Causiug  death  or  destruction  ;  deadly;  mortal;  de- 
structive ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  fatal  wound  ;  a  fatal  dis- 
ease ;  a  fatal  day  ;  a  fatal  error. 

Fa'tai-ism  (fa'tal-Tz'm),  7z.  [Cf.  F.  fatah's7ne.'\  The 
doctrine  that  all  things  are  subject  to  fate,  or  that  they 
take  place  by  inevitable  necessity. 

Fa'tal-lst,  71.  [Cf.  F.  fatalis'te.']  One  who  maintains 
that  all  tilings  happen  by  inevitable  necessity. 

Fa'tal-is'tlc  (-Ts'tlk),  a.  Implying,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  fatalism. 

Fa-tal'1-ty (fa-tUKT-tJ),  v.,-  pi.  Fatalities  (-tlz).  [L. 
fataliias:  cf.  F.faialite.]  1.  The  state  of  being  fatal, 
or  proceeding  from  destiny  ;  invincible  necessity,  supe- 
rior to,  and  independent  of,  free  and  rational  control. 

The  Stoics  held  a.fatalil>j,  and  a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of 
events.  South. 

2-  The  state  of  being  fatal ;  tendency  to  destruction 
or  danger,  as  if  by  decree  of  fate  ;  mortality. 

The  year  sixty-three  is  conceived  to  carry  witli  it  the  most 

considerable  /((f(i/if.v.  Air  T.  liroivne. 

By  a  strange  fatidity  men  suffer  their  dissenting. 

Ethjii  liasilike. 

3.  That  which  is  decreed  by  fate  or  which  is  fatal ; 
a  fatal  event.  Drijden. 

Fa'tal-ly  (fa'tal-iy),  adv.  1.  In  a  manner  proceeding 
from,  or  determined  by,  fate.  Beiitley. 

2.  In  a  maimer  issuing  in  death  or  ruin ;  mortally ; 
destructively;  a,s, fatally  deceived  or  wounded. 

Fa'tal-ness.  n.     Quality  of  being  fatal.  Johnson. 

I'Fa'ta  Mor-ga'na  (fa^ta  mor-ga'na).  [It.  ;  —  so 
called  because  this  phenomenon  was  looked  upon  as  the 
work  of  a  fairy  (It.  fata)  of  the  name  of  Morgana.  See 
Fairy.]  A  kind  of  mirage  by  which  distant  objects  ap- 
pear inverted,  distorted,  displaced,  or  multiplied.  It  is 
noticed  ])articularly  at  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between 
Calabria  and  Sicily. 

Fafback^  (fSt'bSk'),  n.     (Zobl.)  The  menhaden. 

Fat'-brained'  (fiit'brandO,  o.     Dull  of  apprehension. 

Fate  (fat),  71.  [L.  fafuni  a  prophetic  declaration,  ora- 
cle, what  is  ordained  by  the  gods,  destiny,  fate,  fr.  fart 
to  speak  :  cf.  OF.  fat.  See  Fame,  Fable,  Ban,  and  cf. 
1st  Fay,  Fairy.]  1.  A  fixed  decree  by  which  the  order 
of  things  is  prescribed ;  the  immutable  law  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  inevitable  necessity  ;  the  force  by  which  all  exist- 
ence is  determined  and  conditioned. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me  :  and  \vhat  I  will  is  fate.         Milton. 

Beyond  nml  above  the  Olympian  gods  lay  the  silent,  brood- 
inp,  everluptinj;  ycife  of  whicli  victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the 
instruments.  Fi-imile. 

2.  Appointed  lot;  allotted  life;  arranged  or  predeter- 
mined event;  destiny;  especially,  the  final  lot;  doom; 
ruin;  death. 

Tlie  srent.  th'  important  dav,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  ot  Rome.  "  Addison. 

Our  wills  nnd./n^cs  do  so  contrary  run 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown.  Shak. 

The  whizzinff  arrow  sinzs. 
And  bears  thy.;(i/e,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 


3.  The  element  of  chance  in  the  affairs  of  life;  tha 
unforeseen  and  unestimated  conditions  considered  as  a 
force  shaping  event.H;  fortune;  esp.,  opposing  circum- 
stances against  which  it  is  useless  to  Btruggle ;  as,  fate 
was,  or  tlw  fates  were,  against  him. 

A  bravi;  man  BtruKglnit;  in  the  BtormB  otfale.     J'opf. 

SometimcH  an  hour  of  I'afr'n  hcrencBt  weather  Btrike*  Ihronirh 

our  cimiigefil  «ky  its  coming  beuniu.  Ji.  Taytur. 

4.  ;)/.  [L.  Fata,  pi.  ot  fatum. "^  {Myth.)  The  three 
goddesses,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  sometimes 
called  the  Destinies,  or  I'arcu.,  who  were  supj)osed  to 
detcrinino  the  course  of  human  life.  They  are  repre- 
sented, ono  as  holding  the  distaff,  a  second  as  spinning, 
and  the  third  as  cutting  off  the  thread. 

i'if"  Among  all  nations  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of 
fair  or  doMtiiiy  as  a  power  hiiperior  to  gods  and  men — 
swaying  all  things  irrcHiHtibly.    TIiIh  may  be  called  the 
jaf'-  of  poets  and  luytliologiHts,     I'biloKOpfiical/«-//r  in  tli« 
KMiii  'jf  tlic  lawH  of  the  universe,  tin-  jiruduct  of  etenial 
intclHv^.-ncc  and  the  blind  properties  of  matter.      Theo- 
I  logical  ii'fr  ^e]>^r■^^(■ntB  Deity  as  abov*-  tlie  laws  of  nature, 
(  an<l  ordaining  all  things  according  to  his  will  —  the  ex- 
pression of  that  will  benig  the  law.  Kraiith-Fle7ning. 
Syn.  —  Destiny  ;  lot ;  doom  ;  fortune  ;  chance. 
Fat'ed  (fat'5d),  p.  p.  &  ti.     1.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  des- 
tined ;  doomed  ;  as,  he  was  fated  to  rule  a  factious  people. 
(Jne  midnight 
Fatal  to  the  purpose.  Shak. 

2.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining  destiny. 
[Obs.'\     "The  fated  sky."  Shak. 

3.  Exempted  by  fate.     {Obs.  ot  H."]  Dryden. 
Fate'lul  (fat'ful),  a.     1.  Having  the  power  of  serving 

or  acconiplisliing  fate.    *'  The  fateful  tteel."  J.  Barlow* 
2.  Significant  of  fate;  ominoufi. 

'X\w  fatfful  cawiiigR  of  the  crow.        Loii'jj'ellow. 

—  Fate'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Fate'Iul-ness.  n. 

Fat'head'  (fat'hgd').  ?'-  {Zohl.)  {n)  A  cyprinoid  fish 
of  the  MissisHijipi  valley  {Pimcphatrs  pronwlas) ;  — 
called  also  black-headid  niinuou:  {b)  A  labroid  food 
fish  of  California ;  the  redfish. 

Fa'ther  (fii'tiier),  n.  [OK.  fader,  AS.  feeder;  akin  to 
OS.  fidar,  D.  vadrr,  OHG.  fatar,  G.  vnter,  Icel.  faXir^ 
6\v.  &  Dan.  fader,  Olr.  al/iir,  h.  jiafrr,  Gr.  irartip.  Skr- 
pitf,  perh.  fr.  Skr.  pa  to  protect.  V75,  247.  Cf.  Papa, 
Paternal,  Patriot,  Potential,  Pabulum.]  1.  One  whi^ 
has  begotten  a  child,  whether  son  or  daughter ;  a  gener- 
ator ;  a  male  parent. 

A  wise  son  maketli  a  glad  father.         Pror.  x.  1. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a  parent ;  a 
progenitor  ;  especially,  a  first  ancestor  ;  a  founder  of  a 
race  or  family  ;  —  in  the  phiTol,  fathers,  ancestors, 

David  slept  with  his  father.''.        1  Kinya  ii.  10. 
Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all.    lioin.iv.  16. 

3.  One  who  performs  the  offices  of  a  parent  by  main- 
tenance, affectionate  care,  counsel,  or  protection. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.  Ja>>  xxix.  16. 

lie  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  oil  hia 

Iiouse.  Gen.  xlv.  S. 

4.  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old  man. 

And  Joa.'^ll  the  kinj  of  Israel  came  down  unto  him  [Elishal, 
.  .  .  and  said,  O  my  lathir,  my  father.'  2  Kiiiy^  xiii.  ll. 

5.  A  senator  of  ancient  Rome. 

6.  A  dignitary  of  the  cliurch,  a  superior  of  a  convent, 
a  confessor  (called  also  father  eo7>fessor),  or  a  priest ; 
also,  the  eldest  member  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  etc. 

Bless  you,  good /(i(/(er  friar  !  Shak. 

7.  One  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
first  centuries  after  Christ; — often  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  the  Fathers ;  as,  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  apostolic 
Fathers. 

8.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  origin ;  an  originator ; 
a  producer,  author,  or  contriver;  the  first  to  i)ractice 
any  art,  profession,  or  occupation  ;  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample or  teacher. 

The  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

Might  be  \hc  J at h'.r  of  all  them  that  believe.     Jtnni.  iv.  II. 

Thy  wish  was./«//ier.  Harry,  to  that  thought.      .*^fiali. 

The  father  of  good  news.  Shak. 

9.  The  Supreme  Being  and  Creator ;  God  ;  in  theology, 
the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Our  Father,  whicli  art  in  heaven.        Matt.  vi.  9. 
Now  had  the  olmighty  /"a?/itr  from  uhove  .  .  . 
Bent  down  liis  eye.  Milroii. 

Adoptive  father,  one  wlio  adopts  the  child  of  another, 
treating  it  as  his  own. —  Apostolic  fathers,  ConBcrlpt  fathers, 
etc.  See  under  Apostolic,  Conscript,  etc.  —  Father  In 
God,  a  title  given  to  bishops.  —Father  of  lies,  the  Devil.  — 
Father  of  the  bar,  the  oldest  practitioner  at  the  bar. — 
Fathers  of  the  city,  the  aldermen.  —  Father  of  the  Faithful, 
{a)  Abraham.  Hom.  iv.  Gal.  iii.  fi-st.  '^i  Mojiainme'l.  or 
one  of  the  sultans,  his  successors.  —  Father  of  the  house, 
the  member  of  a  legislative  body  \\h<>  has  had  the  long- 
est continuous  service. —Moat  Keverend  Father  in  God.  a 
title  given  to  archbishops  and  metroiiolitans,  as  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  —  Natural  father, 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child. —  Putative  father,  one 
who  is  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  : 
the  supposed  father.  —  Spiritual  father.  <n\  A  religious 
teacher  or  guide,  esp.  one  instrumental  in  leading  a  soul 
to  God.  ib)  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  priest  who  hears  confession  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  —  The  Holy  Father  (R.  C.  Ch.U 
the  pope. 

Fa'ther  (fa'ther).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fatheeed 
(-therd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Fathekiso.]  1.  To  make  one's 
self  the  father  of  ;  to  beget. 

Cov&T  As  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base.    Shak. 

2.  To  take  as  one's  own  child  ;  to  adopt ;  hence,  to  as- 
sume as  one's  own  work  ;  to  acknowledge  one's  self  au- 
thor of  or  responsible  for  (a  statement,  policy,  etc.). 

Sfen  of  wit 
Often ./hf^ere'/  what  he  writ.  Swift. 

3.  To  provide  with  a  father.     [R."] 

Think  you  I  am  no  stroneerthan  my  eci. 

Being  iofatherai  and  6o  husbanded?  ShtlJt* 
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To  father  on  or  upon,  to  ascribe  to,  or  charge  upon,  as 
one's  ottspriuE  or  work  ;  to  put  or  lay  iipou  as  being  re- 
sponsible. "Nothing  can  be  so  uncouth  or  extravagant, 
which  may  not  hefath''red  un  some  fetch  of  wit,  or  some 
caprice  of  humor."    Harrow. 

Fa'ther-hOOd  (f'a'ther-hood),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
father  ;  the  character  or  authority  of  a  father ;  paternity. 

Fa'ther-ln-laW  (-lu-la'),  n. ;  pi.  Fathers-ix-law 
(fa'therz-).  Tlie  father  of  "one's  husband  or  wife  ;  —  cor- 
relative to  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law. 

^W^  A  man  who  marries  a  woman  having  children  al- 
ready, is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  their 
J'athtr-in-hiu\ 

Fa'ther-land'  (-15nd'),  n.  [Imitated  fr.  D.  vaderland. 
See  Father,  and  Land.]  One's  native  land  ;  the  native 
land  of  one's  fathers  or  ancestors. 

Fa'ther-lash  er  (-ISsh'er),  n.    {Zoul.)  A  European 
marine    fish   {Coitus 
bubalis),  allied  to  the 
sculpin  ;  — called  also 
lucky  proacfi. 

Pa'ther-less.  n. 

1.  Destitute  of  a  liv- 
ing f  atlier ;  as,  a^jat/ier- 
less  child. 

2.  Without  a  known 
author.      I>><ni.  tO  Fl. 

Fa'tberless-ness, 
n.     The  state  of  being     _    .      ,    ,      ^^.  ,^     *  ,    r    ,   /ly^ 
without  a  father.  Father-la.hcr  iCofiu,  buf^a!,.).  {%) 

Fa'ther-li-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.  [From  Fatherly.]  The 
qualitifs  of  a  tatlier;  parental  kindness,  care,  etc. 

Fa'ther  longaegs'  (lOng'lggz' ;  li:i).  {Zo^l.)  See 
Daddv  loxglegs,  2. 

Fa'ther-ly,  a.  1.  Like  a  father  in  affection  and  care ; 
paternal ;  tender  ;  protecting  ;  careful. 

Villi  have  allowed  a  tc-nilor,,/'a(^e»/!/  regard.         Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

Fa'ther-iy,  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  father.     [^.] 

Thtie  Aiiam,  fat herli/  displeased.  Jfiitun. 

Fa'ther-shlp.  n.  The  state  of  being  a  father ;  father- 
hood ;  paternity. 

Fath'om  (fath'um),  n.  [OE.  /adme,  /a&me,  AS. 
/seStn  fathom,  the  embracing  arms ;  akin  to  OS.  J'aSmos 
the  outstretched  amis,  D.  vitderu,  roam,  fathom,  OHG. 
/adaiii,  /adujt),  G.  /aden  fathom,  thread,  Icel.  j'a&mr 
fathom,  Sw.  /amriy  Dan.  favn;  ci,  Gr.  TztTavvvvai  to 
spread  out,  ttc'toAo?  outspread,  flat,  L.  paterc  to  lie  open, 
extend.  Cf.  Patent,  Petal.]  1.  A  measure  of  length, 
containing  six  feet ;  the  space  to  which  a  man  can  extend 
his  arms  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  measuring  cables,  cordage, 
and  the  depth  of  navigable  water  by  soundings. 

2.  The  measure  or  extent  of  one's  capacity  ;  depth,  as 
of  intellect;  profundity;  reach;  penetration.     [^.] 
Annther  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  tlteir  bii&iness.  Slial:. 

Fath'om,  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fathomed  (-Gmd) ;  p. 
pr.  <S:  rb.  7i.  Fathoming.]  1.  To  encompass  with  tlie 
arms  extended  or  encircling ;  to  measure  by  throwing 
the  arms  al)out ;  to  span.     ['96.'!.]  Furchas. 

2.  To  measure  by  a  sounding  hne  ;  especially,  to  sound 
the  depth  of  ;  to  penetrate,  measure,  and  comprehend  ; 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of.  Dryden. 

The  page  of  life  that  was  spreatl  out  before  me  seemed  dull 
and  cinnniuiiplacc,  only  because  I  had  not /a(Ao»(ef/ its  deeper 
miport.  Havtiiorne. 

Fath'om-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  fathomed. 

Fath'om-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fathoms. 

Fath'om-less,  fi-  1-  Incapable  of  being  fathomed ;  im- 
measurable ;  that  can  not  be  sounded. 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  mo&i/alhnmlcss.  Shak. 

2.  Incomprehensible. 

The  fiilhomlcss  absurdity.  Milton. 

Fa-Ud'i-cal  (fa-tTd'T-kal),  a.  [L.  /atidicus;  /alum 
fate  -f-  dicere  to  say,  tell.]  Having  power  to  foretell  fu- 
ture events ;  prophetic  ;  fatiloquent ;  as,  the  fatidical 
oak.    [7?.]    Jlowdl.  —  Fa-tld'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

Fa-tll'er-OTlS  (fa-tTfer-us),  a.  [L.  /ati/fr;  /atuvi 
fate  -\-  Jerre  to  bear,  bring.]  Fate-bringing ;  <leadly  ; 
mortal ;' destructive,     [if.]  Johnson. 

Fat'i-ga-ble  (f2t'T-gi-b"l),  a.  [L.  /afianhiUs:  cf.  F. 
Jatiii'ihfe.     See  I-'ATiGfE.]    Easily  tired.    yObs.']   Bailcij. 

Fat'1-gate  (tatT-gat),  a.     [h.  faligalus,  p.  p.  of  /ati- 

gare.    See  Fatigue.]   Wearied  ;  tired  ;  fatigued.   [06.s.] 

Kequickened  what  in  flesh  was/fifi£/nfe.  Shak. 

Fat'1-gate  f  fat'I-gat),  v.  t.  To  weary  ;  to  tire ;  to  fa- 
tigtii'.     {Obx.l^  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

Fat'l-ga'Uon  C-pa'ahiSn),  n.  [L.  fatigatio :  cf.  OF. 
jatifiaiiun.]     Weariness.     tObs.']  W.  Montar/u. 

Fa-tlgne'  (fi-leg')'  "-  [I'"m  ir.fatimer  to  fatigue,  L. 
fatifjari', ;  cf.  L.  ajf'atim  sufllciently.]  1.  WearinehS  from 
bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion  ;  laasitude  or  exhaustion 
of  strength. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor ;  toil ;  as,  the  fatigups 
of  war.  Dnjdin. 

3.  The  weakening  of  a  metal  when  subjected  to  re- 
peated vibrations  or  strains. 

Ftttlgu©  call  (Afil.)j  a  summons,  by  bugle  or  drum,  to 
perform  fatigue  duties.  —  Fatlgao  dreBB,  the  working  drcus 
of  soldifTM.  —  Fatlguo  duty '.I/»/.  I.  labor  exacted  from  Kol- 
diers  aside  from  tlie  use  of  urms.  Furrow.— Tutiguo  party, 
u  party  of  «oldiers  on  fatigue  duty. 

Fa-tlgae',  r.  l.  limp.  A  p.  p.  Fatigued  (-tilgd') ; 
n.pr.  &  vh.n.  FAxrouiNG  (fMe'glng).]  [Ct.F. /a/ipurr. 
Bee  Fatigue,  n.]  To  weary  with  labor  or  any  bodily  or 
mental  exertion ;  to  harass  with  toil ;  to  exhaust  the 
r.*.'<""gtli  or  endurance  of  ;  to  tire. 

8y".  — To  jade;  tire;  weary;  bore.    See  Jade. 

Fa-tll'0-quent  ff^ttl'*-kwcnt),  a.  [See  Fatiloquiht.] 

Prophetic;  fatidical.     [Obs.]  JtlatiTif. 

Fa-tU'O-qulSt  (-kwTnt),  «.     [L.  fatifnqmis  declaring 

fat«;  /atum  fate  -t-  lorpd  to  speak.]     A  fortune  teller. 

ale,  Ben&te,  c&re,   &m,   ttrm,   ask, 


Fatl-mite  (fSt'T-mit),  Pat'1-mlde  (-mid),  d.    {Wst.) 

DescfudeJ  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of 
ilolKumiitd.  ^  n.     A  descendant  of  Fatima. 

Fa-tis'cence  (fa-tis'sens),  n.  [L.  /atisvcns,  p.  pr.  of 
/atiscere  to  gape  or  crack  open.]  A  gaping  or  opening; 
state  of  being  chinky,  or  having  apertures.  Kirwan. 

Fat'-Md'neyed  (tat'kld'uTd),  a.     Gross;  Itjberly. 

Peace,  ye  fal-kidncyed  rascal  I  Shak. 

Fataing  (fat'lTng),  n.  IFat  -\-  -ling.']  A  calf,  lamb, 
kid,  or  other  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter  ;  a  fat 
animal ;  — said  of  such  animals  as  are  used  for  food. 

He  sacnriced  oxen  ajui  jatltngs.      li  Ai;«.  vi.  13. 

Fatly,  adv.     Grossly  ;  greasily. 

Fat'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  fattens.  [^.]  See  Fat- 
TENEii.  Arbuthnot. 

Fat'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat, 
plump,  or  full-fed  ;  corpulency  ;  fullness  of  flesh. 

Tlieir  eyca  stand  out  V!\W\  fatness,    i's.  Ixxiii.  7. 

2.  Hence :  Richness  ;  fertility  ;  fruitfulness. 

Rich  in  the /a/He.-;.-;  of  her  plenteous  toil.        liowc. 

3.  That  which  makes  fat  or  fertile. 

The  clouds  drop /«(«'..'.«.  Phdips. 

Fat'ten  (fat't'n),r. /.    iimp.&p.p.  Fattened  (-t'nd) ; 

p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Fattening  (-t'n-ing).]     [See  Fat,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  make  f.at ;  to  feed  for  shiugliter ;  to  make  fleshy 
or  plump  with  fat ;  to  fill  full ;  to  fat. 

2.  To  make  fertile  and  fruitful ;  to  enrich  ;  as.  to/((/- 
ten  land;  to  fatten  fields  with  blood.  Jhyden. 

Fat'ten,  r.  i.  To  grow  fat  or  corpulent ;  to  grow 
plump,  thick,  or  fleshy  ;  to  be  pampered. 

And  villaiiis/t(«en  with  the  brave  man's  labor.     Otway. 

Fat'ten-er  (-er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fattens  ; 
that  wiiiclt  gives  fatness  or  fertility. 

Fat'ti-ness  (-ti-n6s),  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  fatty. 

Fat'tish  (-tTsh),a.    Somewhat  fat;  inclined  to  fatness. 

Coleridge,  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstructed-looking,  fatiish  old 
man.  Cartyle. 

Fat'ty  (fSt'ty ),  a.  Containing  fat,  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  fat ;  greasy  ;  gross ;  as,  a.  fatty  substance. 

Fatty  acid  {Chem.),  any  one  of  the  paraffin  series  of 
monocarbonic  acids,  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc. ;  — 
so  called  because  the  higher  members,  as  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids,  occur  in  tne  natural  fats,  and  are  them- 
selves fatlike  substances.  —  Fatty  claye.  See  under  Clay. 
—  Fatty  degeneration  (  ^f^'d. ).  a  diseased  condition,  in  which 
th<'  oil  ch.bulcri,  natiirailv  present  hi  certain  organs,  are 
so  multiplied  as  graduiillv  to  destroy  and  replace  the  effi- 
cient parts  of  these  ort,';ins.  —  Fatty  heart.  Fatty  liver, 
etc.  ( JM/.),  a  heart,  liver,  c-tc.  whic-li  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  fatty  degtiiiration  or  infiltration.  —  Fatty  infil- 
tration iMed. ),  a  condition  in  wliich  there  is  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat  in  an  organ,  without  destruction  of 
any  essential  parts  of  the  latter.  —  Fatty  tumor  (J/et/.),  a 
tumor  consistmg  of  fatty  or  adipose  tissue  ;  lipoma. 

Fa-tul-tOUS  (fa-tu'i-tiis),  ^.     Stupid;  fatuous. 

Fa-tU'i-ty  (fa-tu'T-ty),  n.  [L.  fatuifas,  fr.  fatuus  fool- 
ish :  cf.  F.faliiite.  Cf.  Fatuods.j  Weakness  or  imbe- 
cility of  mind  ;  stupidity. 

Those  many  forma  of  popular /a/iaVy.       /.  Taylor. 

Fat'U-0US(f5t'u-iis;  135),a.  I'L.fatnvs.]  1.  Feeble  in 
mind  ;  weak  ;  silly ;  stupid  ;  foolish  ;  fatuitous.    dlanvill. 

2.  Without  reality  ;  illusory,  like  the  ig7us  fatiius. 
Tlience  ./<fr«rtH.<:  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.    Dcnham. 

Fat'-wlt'ted  (-wTt'tgd),  a.     Dull;  stupid.  Shak. 

I  Fau'bourg'  (fo'boor' ;  E.  fo'boorg), )(.  [F.]  A  sub- 
urb of  a  French  city;  also,  a  district  now  withui  a  city, 
but  formerly  without  its  walls. 

Fan'cal  (fa'krtl),  a.     [L.  fauces  throat.]     Pertaining 

to  the  fauces,' or  opening  of  the  throat;   taucial ;   esp., 

(Fhon.)  produced  in  the  fauces,  as  certain  deep  guttural 

sounds  found  in  the  Semitic  and  some  other  languages. 

Ayiu  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  unicah. 

^  I.  7a!,l;r  (  /A*-  Alphabcf). 

II  Fau'ces  (-sez),  n.  ^?.  [L.]  1.  (.-hm/.)  The  narrow 
passage  from  the  mouth  tothe  pharynx, situated  between 
the  soft  palate  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  —called  also 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  On  either  side  Of  the  passage 
two  membranous  folds,  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
inclose  the  tonsils. 

2.  (Hot.)  The  throat  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  etc. 

3.  (Zovl.)  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  spiral  shell 
which  can  be  seen  by  looking  into  tlie  aperture. 

Fau'cet  (fa'set;  collv'i.  fas'6t),  n.  [F. /i7hmp/.  perh. 
fr.  L.  fauces  throat.]  1.  A  fixture  for  drawing  a  liquid, 
as  water,  molasses,  oil,  etc.,  from  a  pipe,  cask,  or  other 
vessel,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  ;  —  called  also 
tap,  and  cocA".  It  consists  of  a  tubular  spout,  stopped 
with  a  movable  plug,  spigot,  valve,  or  slide. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  section  of  pipe  which  receives 
the  spigot  end  of  the  next  section. 

Fau'chlon  (fa'chun),  n.     See  Falchion.     [Ot*.] 

Fau'clal(fa'shf/l),a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  fauces; 
pharyngeal. 

Faugh  (fa),  intrrj.  [Cf.  FoH.]  An  exclamation  of 
contempt,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

FauPchlon  (fal'chun),  n.     See  Falchwk. 

Faurcon  (fa'k'n).  7?.    {Zo'Ol.)  See  Falcon. 

Fauld  (fahi).  71.  The  arch  over  the  dam  of  a  blast 
furnace  ;   the  tymj)  arch. 

Faule  (fill).  "■     A  fall  or  falling  band.     [Obs."} 

Tliene  hices.  ribbi)nB,  and  tlu-fie /<(!//<■.■.        Jferrick. 

Fault  (fait),  71.     [OE.  fauf.fautr,  V.  fautc  (cf.  It.,  Sp., 

\-    I'g.   falia),  fr.  a  verb  meaning  to  warit,  fail,  freq., 

fr.  L.  r'allfrr  to  deceive.    See  Fail,  and  cf.  Default.] 

1.  t)cfect;  want;  lack;  default. 

One.  it  pleased  mc.  UwftnH  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  Shal. 

2.  Anything  that  fails,  that  is  wanting,  or  that  impairs 
excellence ;  a  failing ;  a  defect ;  a  blemish. 

Aft  patches  net  Upon  a  litth'  hreach 

Discredit  more  in  liiding  of  the  favlt.  Shak. 

3.  A  moral  failing  ;  a  defect  or  dereliction  from  duty  ; 
a  deviation  from  propriety  ;  an  otfeuso  leas  aerlous  than 
a  crime 


Fault  resulting  ia 
ekvution  uf  the 
Coal  teams  I,  2, 
along  the  plaoe- 
aa'.    iGeol) 


4.  (neol.  &  Mining)  (a)  A  dislocation  of  the  strata nr 
the  vein,     {ft)  In  coal  seams,  coal  ren-  /r 

dered  worthless  by  impurities   in   the  t- 
seam;  as,  ahite  fault,  dirt  fault,  etc, 

Faymo7id. 
6.  (Hunting)  A  lost  scent ;  act  of  los- 
ing the  scent. 
Ceasinf?  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  >r-_ 
fiinjrled,  ^--  t 

With  much  ado,  the  colil/anlt  clearly  out. 
Shak. 

6.  (Tennis)  Failure  to  serve  the  ball 
into  tlie  proper  court. 

At  fault,  unable  to  find  the  scent  and 
continue  chase ;  hence,  in  trouble  or 
embarrassment,  and  unabU'  tu  proceed ;  puzzled  ;  thrown 
off  the  track.  — To  find  fault,  to  find  reason  for  blaming; 
or  complaining  ;  ti-  cxpirss  dibsatisfaction  :  to  complain  ; 

—  followed  by  ivit/i  btfore  the  thing  complained  ot;  but 
formerly  by  at.     "Matter  tu  Jind  fault  at.^'' 

Eobynson  (More''s  Utopia). 

Syn.  —  Error  ;  blemish  ;  defect ;  imperfection  :  weak- 
ness; blunder  ;  failing;  vice.— Fault.  Faili.no,  Defect. 
Foible.  A  fault  is  positive,  something  morally  wrong; 
a  failina  is  negative,  some  weakness  or  falling  short  in  a 
man's  character,  <Iisposition,  or  habits;  a  defect  is  also 
neg;itivi-,  atiil  a.s  a[>plit-d  tn  rharacter  is  the  absence  of 
auytlitn^'  w  hull  is  iit-ri'^isary  to  its  completeness  or  per- 
fectiitii ;  a  ji-ihir  is  a  less  important  weakness,  which  we 
overlook  or  buiile  at.  A  man  may  have  TtiAuy  failings^ 
and  yet  commit  but  few  faults  ;  or  his/fl(///.i'  ana  failings 
may  be  few,  while  his  foibles  are  obvious  to  all.  The 
faults  of  a  friend  are  often  palliated  or  explained  away 
into  mere  defects,  and  the  defects  or  foi/Jrs  of  an  enemy 
exaggerated  into  faults.  "I  have  failinas  in  common. 
with  every  human  being,  besides  my  omi  peculiar  faults  ; 
but  of  avarice  I  have  generally  held  myself  guiltless.'* 
For.  "'Presumption  and  self-applause  are  the  foibles  of 
mankind."     Waterland. 

Fault  (fait),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Faulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  7J.  Faulting.]  1.  To  charge  with  a  fault;  to  ac- 
cuse ;  to  find  fault  witli ;  to  blame.     [Obs.] 

Fur  that  I  will  iiot_/ciri//  thee.  Old  .s'oJip. 

2.  (Geol.)  To  interrupt  the  continuity  of  (rock  strata) 
by  displacement  along  a  plane  of  fracture ;  — chiefly  used 
in  the  p.  p.  ;  as,  the  coal  beds  are  ha-dXy  faulted. 

Fault,  V.  i.  To  err  ;  to  blunder  ;  to  commit  a  fault ;. 
*o  do  wrong.     \_Obs.'\ 

If  aftLT  SanuKl's  death  the  people  had  asked  of  God  a  king,. 
they  hud  not  J  fniltvd.  Latimer. 

Faultier  (-Sr),  n.     One  who  commits  a  fault.     [Ofij.] 
Ik'liold  the  laiiller  here  in  figlit.  I'aii/ax. 

Fault'-ftnd'er  (falt'find'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a 
practice  of  discovering  others'  faults  and  censuring 
them  ;  a  scold. 

Fault'-flnd'lng,  n.  The  act  of  finding  fault  or  blam- 
ing ;  —  used  derugativcly.     Also  Adj. 

Fault'fUl  (falt'ful),  a.     Full  of  faults  or  sins,      Shak, 

Fault'i-ly  (-i-I5'},  (^dv.     in  a  faulty  manner. 

Fault'l-ness,  ?*.     Quality  or  state  of  being  faulty. 

Hound,  even  to  faultiness.  Shak- 

Fault^lng,  11.  (Geol.)  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being 
faulted  ;  tlif  process  by  which  a  fault  is  produced. 

Faultless,  a.     Without  fault ;  not  defective  or  im- 
perfect ;    free   from  blemish  ;    free  from  incorrectness, 
vice,  or  offense  ;  perfect ;  as,  a.  faultless  poem. 
Wliocver  thinks  a/aitltU'^s  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  wae.  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.      Pope. 

Syn.— Blameless;  spotless;  perfect.    See  Blameless. 

—  Fault'less-ly,  «t/r.  —  Fault'less-ness,  «. 
Fault'y  t-5  ),  "■     X.  Containing  fault.s,  blemishes,  or 

defects  ;  iiiipi_^rfect ;  not  fit  for  the  use  intended. 
Created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  thout;\t  fault ;/  eince.         Milton. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  or  of  faults  ;  hence,  blamable  ; 
wort^iy  of  censure.  Shak. 

The  king  doth  speak  ...  as  one  which  is  faidti/.   2  Sam.  xiv.  13. 

Faun  (fan),  n.  [L  Faunus,  fr.  favere  to  be  favor- 
able. See  Favor.]  (Rom.  Myth.)  A  god  of  fields  and 
sliepherds,  differing  little  from  the  satyr.  The  fauna 
are  usually  represented  as  half  goat  and  half  man. 

Satyr  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan.  Jliltan. 

Fau'na  (fa'ni),  jj.  [NL.  :  cf.  ¥.  faune.  See  Faun.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  animals  of  any  given  area  or  epoch  ;  as,  the 
/fl(/;)'i  of  America  ;  fossil /(7un(T  ;  receut  f aim  a. 

Fau'nal  (fa'n^Tl),  a.     Relating  to  fauna. 

Fau'nist  (.fa'nist),  n.  One  who  describes  the  fauna, 
of  a  comitrv  ;  a  naturalist.  Gilbert  ir/nVc. 

II  Fau'nus  (-niis),  71.  ;  pi.  Fauni  (-ni). ;  [L.]  (Myth.y 
See  Faun. 

Fau'sen  (fa's'n),  n.  [Cf.  "W.  llysowen  eel,  11  sotniding 
in  Welsh  almost  like/.]  (Zo'ul.)  A  young  eel.  [Prov. 
Ena.^ 

|!  Fausse'-braye'  (fos^brS'),  ?i.     [F.  fausse-braie.'} 

(Mil.)  A   HCfond   lanipart,  exterior  to,  and  parallel  to, 
the  main  rampart,  and  coneiderably  below  its  level. 

II  Fau'teuil'  (fotrl'  or  fo'te'y'),  n.    [F.    See  Faldis- 
TOUY.]      1.  An  armchair;    hence 
(because  the  meuilicrs  sit  in  fau- 
teuils  or  armcliairs),  membership 
in  the  French  Academy. 

2.  Chair  of  a  presiding  officer. 

Fan'tor  (f^'ter),  n.  [L.,  contr. 
fr.  favitor,  fr.  favere  ta  bo  favora- 
ble :  cf.  y.fanteur.  See  Favor.] 
A  favorer ;  a  patron ;  one  who  gives 
countenance  or  support ;  an  abet- 
tor.    lOhs.^ 

The  king  and  the  fautors  of  hia  pro- 
CceiIinv:K.  I.aUmer. 

Faulress  (-tr^s),  n.  [L.  fan. 
trix :  <'f.  F.  fautrice."]  A  patron- 
ess.    [Obs.^  Chapman.    One  form  of  FautcuU. 

II  Fau'vette'  (fo'vPf),  n.    [F.,  . 

dim.  fr.  faure  fawn-colored.]     (Zool.)  A  Bmall  smglng 
bird,  as  the  nightingale  and  warblers. 
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IlPaux  (fftks),  n. ;  pi.  Fauces  (fft'sez).  [L.]  See 
FAUCEa. 

II  Faux'  pas'  (fo'  pA')*  [F*  See  False,  and  Pas.]  A 
false  Htrp  ;  u  iiiiHtiike  or  wroiiff  lueusun!, 

Fa-vag'l-nous  (fA-vfij'I-nnH),  l'^  [l^./mms  a  honey- 
comb.]    I-'oriued  like,  or  rosujiiljliiiKi  '•^  Iioiu-ycomb. 

Fa'vas  (fa'vas),  n.    See  Favus,  /j.,  L'.  Fairholt. 

Fa'vel  (fa'v61),  a.  [OF.  Jaard,  j'urel,  dim.  of  F. 
fauve;  of  German  origin.  Seo  Fallow,  a. J  Yellow  ;  fal- 
low ;  dun.     lObs.li  Wright. 

Fa'vel,  n.     A  horse  of  a  favel  or  dun  color.     [f'Mv.] 

To  curry  favel.    See  To  curj^y  f(ivot\  under  Favor,  ?(. 

Fa'vel,  n.  [OF.  fiirele,  fr.  L.  J'ltbcUa  short  fable, 
dim.  of  fxhula.  See  Fable.]  Flattery;  cajolery;  de- 
ceit.    VOl^s.^  Skmt. 

II  Fa-vel'la  (fd-v51'lA),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  from  h. /arus 
a  honeycomb.]  {Hot.)  A  group  of  spores  arranged  with- 
out order  and  eovered  with  a  thin  gelatinous  envelope,  aa 
in  certain  delicate  red  algif. 

Fa-ve'O-late  (fa^ve'o-lSt  or  fa'vt-),  a.  [L.  favtis  hon- 
eycomb.] Honeycombed  ;  having  cavities  or  cells,  some- 
what rcsi'mhliiigtliose  of  ft  honeycomb;  alveolate  ;  favose. 

Fa-vll'lOUS  (fa-vTl'lus),  a.  [L.  Jav'dla  sparkling  or 
glowing  asiies.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  ashes.     \_Obs.'\ 

Liglit  t\.ni\_tariUous  i)articlcH.       !>!'•  T.  Browiif. 

ra-VO'nl-an  (fd-vo'nl-an),  a.  [L.  Favonius  the  west 
wind.]     Pertaining  to  the  west  wind;  soft;  mild;  gentle. 

Fa'VOr  (fa'ver),  n.  [Written  also  favour.']  [OF. 
/avor,  F.  fairur,  L.  favor,  fr.  favcre  to  be  favorable,  cf. 
SItr.  bhdvaya  to  further,  foster,  causative  of  bhu.  to  be- 
come, be.  Cf.  Be.  In  tlie  phrase  to  ciUTy  favor,  favor 
is  prob.  for /rt^W  a  horse.  See  2d  Favel.]  1.  Kind  re- 
gard ;  propitious  aspect;  countenance;  friendly  dispo- 
sition ;  kindness ;  good  will. 

Uatli  crawled  into  i\\Q  favor  of  the  kiiifj.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  countenancing,  or  tlie  condition  of  behig 
countenanced,  or  regarded  propitiously ;  support ;  pro- 
motion ;  befriending. 

But  found  r\o  favor  in  hi6  lady'a  eyes.         Dniihn. 

And  JcBiiB  increased  in  wisdom  ond  stature,  and  in  favor  with 

God  and  man.  Luke  ii.  .W. 

3.  A  kind  act  or  office  ;  kindness  done  or  granted ; 
benevolence  shown  by  word  or  deed  ;  an  act  of  grace  or 
good  will,  as  distinct  from  justice  or  remuneration. 

Beg  one./Viror  at  t!iy  gracious  hand.  Shak. 

4.  Mildness  or  mitigation  of  punishment ;  lenity. 

I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and^'at'or  of  this  sentence, 

Sa-ift. 
6.  The  object  of  regard  ;  person  or  thing  favored. 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
Uis  chief  delight  and/tiro;-.  Milton. 

6.  A  gift  or  present ;  something  bestowed  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  will ;  a  token  of  love  ;  a  knot  of  ribbons  ; 
something  worn  as  a  token  of  affection  ;  as,  a  marriage 
favor  is  a  bunch  or  knot  of  white  ribbons  or  white  flow- 
ers worn  at  a  wedding. 

Wear  tliou  t\\U  favor  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.    Shak. 
7-  Appearance;  look;  countenance;  face.     \_Obs,] 

Ttiis  boy  iB  fair,  of  female  y  a  cor.  Shttk. 

8.  {Law)  Partiality;  bias.  Bonvier, 

9.  A  letter  or  epistle;  —  so  called  in  civility  or  com- 
pliment ;  as,  your  favor  of  yesterday  is  received. 

10.  pi.  Love  locks.     [Obs.]  Wright. 
Challenge  to  the  favor  nr  for  favor  (T.av^,  the  challenge 

of  a  juror  on  grotnulrt  not  .siifhi'imt  l.>  c institute  a  princi- 
pal challenge,  but  sulhiiint  to  ^iv'-  risr  to  a  probable 
suspicion  of  favor  or  bias,  such  ;is  ncininiiitance,  business 
relations,  etc.  See  FrinciiKil  cfialtnige,  under  Chal- 
lenge. —  In  favor  of,  upon  the  side  of  ;  favorable  to  ;  for 
the  advantage  of . — In  favor  with,  favored,  countenanced, 
or  encouraged  by.  —  To  curry  favor  [see  the  etymology  of 
Favor,  above],  to  seek  to  ^am  favor  by  (lattery,  caresses, 
kindness,  or  officious  civilities.  —With  one's  favor,  or  By 
one's  favor,  with  leave  ;  by  kind  permission. 

But,  iritli  i/ourfaror,  I  will  treat  it  here.        Dryilen. 
Syn,  —  Kindness;  countenance;  patronage;  support; 
lenity  ;  grace  ;  gift ;  present ;  benefit. 

Fa'VOr,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Favored  (-verd) ;  /;.  pr, 
&vb.  n.  Favoring.]  [Written  aX&o  favoiir.l  [Cf.  OF. 
favorer^  favorir.  See  Favor,  ji.]  1.  To  regard  with 
kindness ;  to  support ;  to  aid,  or  to  have  the  disposition 
to  aid,  or  to  wish  success  to  ;  to  be  propitious  to  ;  to 
countenance  ;  to  treat  with  consideration  or  tenderness ; 
to  show  partiality  or  unfair  bias  towards. 

O  happy  youth  !  and  farorei'  of  the  skies.         Pope. 

He  thnt./«io;-L'^/i  Joab,  ...  let  him  go  after  Joab.  1*  Sfim.  xx.  11. 

[The  painter]  has  favored  her  equint  admirably.      .Siri/'t. 

2.  To  afford  advantages  for  success  to  ;  to  facilitate  ; 
as,  a  weak  place /ororerf  the  entrance  of  the  enemy. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  have  the  aspect  or 
looks  of;  as,  the  child /m-ors  his  father. 

The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman  favored  his  mnster. 

Sprcfator. 

Pa'vor-a-blo  (-a-b'l),  a.     [Written   also  favourable.] 

[F.  favorable,  L.  favorabdis  favored,  popular,  pleasing, 

ir.  favor.     See  Favor,  7i.]     1.  Full  of  favor;  favoring; 

manifesting  partiality  ;  knid  ;  propitious  ;  friendly. 

Lend  favorahl'-  ears  to  our  request.  S/iaK: 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  favorable  unto  thy  land.    Ps.  Ixxxv.  1. 

2.  Conducive  ;  contributing  ;  tending  to  promote  or 
facilitate  ;  advantageous  ;  convenient. 

A  place  very, rai'oroA/c  forthe  makin-ic  levies  of  men.  Clarenflon. 

The  temper  of  the  chniatc. /atoraWc  to  generation,  health, 

and  long  life.  Sir  »:.  Tvmple. 

3.  Beautiful;  well-favored.  [0/;,t.]  Spenser. 
—  Fa'vor-a-ble-ness,  7j.  —  Fa'vor-a-bly,  adv. 

The  fnrm-abkuess  of  the  present  times  to  all  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Jinrke. 

Fa'VOred  (fa'verd),  a.  1.  Countenanced  ;  aided  ;  re- 
garded with  kindness;  a3,afavorrf{  friend. 

2.  Having  a  certain  favor  or  appearance;  featured; 
as,  well-/ffrore(i;  ill-favored ;  havd-favored,  etc. 


Fa'vored  ly  (fll'vSrd-lJ?),  adv.  In  a  favored  or  a  fa- 
vonihh'  iii;iiniir;  lavoraljly,  {Obs."]  Deut.wW.  1.  Aschain. 

Fa'vored-ness,  n.^  Appearance.    [Ot*.] 

Fa'vor-er  (fii'ver-er),  n.  One  wluj  favors;  one  who 
rcgardw  with  kiiiduess  or  friendship  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  one 
who  assists  or  promotes  success  or  prosperity.  [Written 
aiso/afou?-*?;-.] 

And  come  to  us  afifavorer»,  not  as  foes.  Shnk. 

Pa'vor-eas  (-en),  n.  A  woman  who  favors  or  gives 
cdiiiilcnaiiif.     [Written  ^lao  favo  ureas.] 

Fa'vor-lng,  ".    Tliat  favors.  —  Fa'vor-lug-ly,  adv. 

Fa'VOr-lte  (fa'ver-Tt),  n.  [OF.  favorit  favored,  F. 
favo?'i,  iom.  favon'-te,  p.  p.  of  OF.  favorir^  cf.  It.  faro- 
rito,  fem.  favorita,  fr.  favorirr.  to  favor.     Sec  Favor.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor  ; 
one  treated  with  partiality ;  one  preferred  above  oth- 
ers ;  especially,  one  untluly  loved,  trusted,  and  enriched 
with  favors  by  a  person  of  high  rank  or  authority. 

Coniniittinf;  to  a  wicked  favorite 

All  public  caret).  Hfilttm. 

2.  pi.  Short  curls  dangling  over  the  temples  ;  —  fnsh- 
ionabli-  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     [O/m-.]        Farquhar. 

3.  {Spor(iiig)  The  competitor  (as  a  horse  in  a  race) 
that  is  judged  most  likely  to  win  ;  the  competitor  stand- 
ing liighest  in  tlio  betting. 

Fa'vor-lte,  a.  Regarded  with  particular  affection, 
esteem,  or  preference  ;  as,  a  favorite  walk  ;  a  favorite 
child.      "  W'Mifacoritr  argument."  Macaulay. 

Fa'VOr-it-ism  (-tt-tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  favorit isme.] 
The  disposition  to  favor  and  promote  the  interest  of  one 
person  or  family,  or  of  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect 
of  others  having  equal  claims  ;  partiality. 

A  spirit  of  favoritism  to  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Hamilton. 

Fa'vor-leSS,  a.  1.  Unfavored  ;  not  regarded  with 
favor  ;  having  no  countenance  or  support. 

2.  tfnpropitious  ;  unfavorable.  [Obs.]  "  Fortune /a- 
vorless. ' '  Spen  ser. 

Fa-vose' (f  A-vos'),  ^.  [L. /arw.?  honeycomb.]  1.  {Bot.) 
Honeycf)inbed.     See  Faveolate. 

2.  (Jfcd.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  called  favus. 

Fav'0-slte  (fSv'u-sIt),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  tiie  genus  Favosites. 

l|Fav'o-si'tes(tav/o-sT'tez),n.  [NL.  SeeFAVOSE.]  {Pa- 
leon. )  A  genus  of  fossil  corals  abundant 
in  the   Silurian   and   Devonian  rocks, 
having  polygonal  cells  with  perforated 
walls. 

[|  Fa'VUS  (fa'vus),  n.  [L.,  honey- 
comb.] 1.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
scalp,  produced  by  a  vegetal>le  parasite. 

2.  A  tile  or  flagstone  cut  into  an 
hexagonal  shape  to  produce  a  honey- 
comb pattern,  as  in  a  pavement ;  — 
called  also  favas  and  sectilia.    Mollelt.    Favo6ite8(/'.  add. 

rawe  (fs),r,  [See  Fain  ]  Fain ;  fcr,\ia'„'.™<»" 
glad  ;  delighted.     [Obs.]         Chancer. 

Fawk'ner  (fak'ner),  n.  [See  Falconer.]  A  falconer. 
\_0b.';.']  Donne. 

Fawn  (fan).  V.  [OF.  faon  the  young  one  of  any 
beast,  a  fawn,  F.  faon  a  fawn,  for  fedoii,  fr.  L.  fetus. 
See  Fetus.]  1.  {Zo'61.)  A  young  deer;  a  buck  or  doe 
of  the  first  year.    See  Buck. 

2.  The  young  of  an  animal ;  a  whelp.     [Obs.] 

[The  tigress)  .  .  .  followeth  .  .  .  after  hcrfawJis.     Holland. 

3.  A  fawn  color. 

Fawn,  a.     Of  the  color  of  a  fawn  ;  fawn-colored. 
Fawn,  1'.  i.    [Cf.  F.  faoniier.]    To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 
Fawn,  V.  7.     liuip.    '&  p.  p.  Fawned  (fand) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fawning.]     \0Y^.  faunen,faiucn,  fagnien,  to  re- 
joice, welcome,  flatter,  AS.  fcegnian  to  rejoice;  akin  to 
Icel.  fagna  to  rejoice,  welcome.    See  Fain.]    To  court 
favor  by  low  cringing,  frisking,  etc.,  as  a  dog;  to  flatter 
meanly  ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  upo7i. 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawned  like  hounds. 

Shak. 
Thou  with  trembling  fear. 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  ubeyest,  Milton. 

Courtiers  who/<i(yH  on  a  master  while  they  betrav  him. 

Mifcaulny. 

Fawn,  n.  A  servile  cringe  or  bow ;  mean  flattery ; 
sycophancy.  Shak. 

Fawn'-col'ored  (-kul'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of  a 
fawn  ;  light  yellowish  brown. 

Fawn'er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio  fawns;  a  sycophant. 

Fawn'ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  fawning  manner. 

Faxed  (fakst),  a.  [AS.  fearedt  haired,  fr.  /f/iJ-  hair. 
Cf.  Paxwax.]     Hairy.     lOhs.]  ' Camden. 

Fay  (fa),  n.  [F. /ee.  See  Fate,  and  cf.  Fairy.]  A 
fairy;  an  elf.     "  Yellow-skirted  ^V/t/.v."  Milton. 

Fay,  n.  [OF.  fei,  F.  foi.  See  Faith.]  Faith ;  as, 
by  my  fay.     [0&5.]  Chaucer. 

Fay  (fa).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fayed  (fad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Faying.]  [OE./c/en,  v.  t.  &  i.,  AS.  fegan  to  join, 
unite;  akin  to  OS.  fogian,  D.  voegen.,  OJIG.  fiiogen,  G. 
fiigen,  Bw.foga.  See  Fair,  and  cf.  Fadge.]  {Shipbuild- 
irtg)  To  fit ;  to  join  ;  to  unite  closely,  as  two  pieces  of 
wood,  so  as  to  make  the  surfaces  fit  together. 

Fay,  V.  i.  {Shipbuilding)  To  lie  close  together;  to 
fit  ;  to  fadge  ;  —  often  with  in,  into,  tvith,  or  together. 

Faying  anrface,  that  surface  of  an  object  which  comes 
In  cuutact  with  another  object  to  which  it  is  fastened  ;  — 
said  of  plates,  angle  irons,  etc.,  that  are  riveted  together 
in  shipwork. 

Fay'al-ite  (fa'<il-it),  n.  [So  called  from  the  island 
Fay<d.]  {Min.)  A  black,  greenish,  or  brownish  mineral 
of  the  chrysolite  group.     It  is  a  silicate  of  iron. 

II  Fa'y-ence'  (fat-yaNs'),  h.     See  Faience. 

Fay'tour  (fa'toor),  7J.  See  Faitour.    lObs.]    Spenser. 

Faze  (faz),  V.  t.     See  Feeze. 

Faz'zo-let'  (faz'z6-16t'),  n.  llt.fazzoletto.]  A  hand- 
kerchief.    [A'.]  Percival. 

FeaTier-ry  (fe'bSr.rJ)^  "•  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  feabe,  theabe, 
thape.]     {Bot.)  A  gooseberry.     [Prov.  Eng.]         Prior. 


Feagne  (feg),  v.  t.    [Cf.  G.  fegen  to  Bweep,  Icel. 

fiigja    to   cleanse,  polish,  E,  fair,  fay,  to   fit,  fey  to 
cleanse.]     To  beat  or  whip  ;  to  drive.     [Obs.]        Otway. 

Fe'al  (fe'al),  a.  [OF.  fcal,  feel,  ft-ed,  fedeit,  F.  fdUe, 
'L.Jldclis  faithful,  fr.  ftdes  faith.  Bee  Faith.]  Faith- 
ful, loyal.     [Obs.]  Wright. 

Fe'al-ty  (fe'«l-ty),  v.  [OE.  feautc,  OF.  fmutf,  fealte, 
feelte,  fcelteit,  F.  Jideiite,  fr.  L.  ftdfiiitas,  fr.  fidelis 
faithful.  See  Feal,  and  cf.  P'idelity.]  1.  Fidelity  to 
one's  lord  ;  the  feudal  obligation  by  which  the  tenant 
or  vassal  was  bound  to  bo  faithful  to  liis  lord  ;  the  specixil 
oath  by  which  this  obligation  was  assumed  ;  fidelity  to  a 
superior  power,  or  to  a  government ;  loyalty.  It  is  no 
longer  the  practice  to  exact  the  performance  of  fealty, 
as  a  feudal  obligation.      Wharton  {Law  Jjiet.).    Tomlins. 

2.  Fidelity;  constancy;  faithfulness,  as  of  a  friend  to 
a  friend,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husb.and. 

He  fihoiild  maintain /■'■'(/?(/  to  God.  /.  Taylor. 

>fakcs  wicked  lightninin*  of  her  eyes,  and  Eopa 
The/c(i/r//  of  our  friends.  Ti-nni/non. 

Swnrcfialtij  to  the  new  gnvf rnment.      Ma'-nuluy. 

trtT'  Frallij  is  distinguished  from  honunje,  which  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  tenure,  while  fealty  implies  an  oath. 
See  Homage.  Wharton. 

Syn,  —  Homage  ;  loyalty;  fidelity;  constancy. 

Fear  (f  er),  n.  A  varLant  of  Fere,  a  mate,  a  companion. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fear,  n.  [OE./^r,/cpr,  fere,  A^.fS-r  a  coming  sud- 
denly upon,  fear,  danger;  akin  to  U.  vaar,  OUG.  fdra 
danger,  G.  gefahr,  Icel.  far  harm,  mischief,  plague,  and 
to  E.  fare,  prril.  See  Faee.]  1.  A  painful  emotion  or 
passion  excited  by  the  expectation  of  evil,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  impending  danger  ;  apprehension  ;  anxiety  ; 
solicitude;  alarm;  dread. 

H^^  The  degrees  of  this  passion,  beginning  with  the 
most  moderate,  may  be  thus  expressed,  —  apjjrchension, 
Jear,  dread,  friyht,  terror. 

FrariB  un  uncabiiiesB  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  futnra 

evil  likely  to  belull  us.  Locke. 

Where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no/c«r.  Milton. 

2.  {Script.)  {a)  Apprehension  of  incurring,  or  solici- 
tude to  avoid,  God's  wrath  ;  the  trembling  and  awful 
reverence  felt  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  {b)  Respect- 
ful reverence  for  men  of  authority  or  worth. 

I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  liearts.        Jer.  ixxii.  40. 

I  will  teach  you  the/ear  of  the  Lord.     I's.  xxxiv.  II. 

Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 

due  .  .  .  ftiar  to  whom  fear.  Horn.  aciiL  7. 

3.  That  which  causes,  or  which  is  the  object  of,  ap- 
prehension or  alarm  ;  source  or  occasion  of  terror  ;  dan- 
ger ;  dreadfuluess. 

There  were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear  wae.    Ps.  lili.  5. 

Tlie  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more 

equal  enterprise.  .Shak. 

For  fear,  in  apprehension  lest.  "  For  fear  you  ne'er 
see  chain  nor  money  more."  Shak. 

Fear,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feared  (ferd) ;  p.  pr.  &, 
vb.  n.  Fearing.]  [OE.  fer€n,faeren,  to  frighten,  to  be 
afraid,  AS.  fieran  to  terrify.  See  Fear,  n.]  1.  To  feel 
a  painful  apprehension  of  ;  to  be  afraid  of  ;  to  consider 
or  expect  with  emotion  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

I  will /car  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.    Ps.  xxiiL  4- 
With  subordinate  clause. 

I  greatly./i.ar  my  money  is  not  Bafe.  Shak. 

I  ainiustycar  to  quit  your  hand.         D.  Jerrold. 

2.  To  have  a  reverential  awe  of ;  to  be  solicitous  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of. 

Leave  them  to  God  above  ;  him  serve  and/ear.    Milton. 

3.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  for.     [-/?•] 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children,  there- 
fore .  .  ,  I. /tar you.  Shak. 

4.  To  suspect ;  to  doubt.     [Obs.] 

Ay  what  elsp,/tcrr  you  not  her  courage  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  affright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  drive  away  or  prevent 
approach  of  by  fear.     [Obs.] 

Fear  their  people  from  doing  evil.  HobifTison  (More's  Utopia). 
Tush,  tush  I  fear  boys  with  bujjs.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  apprehend;  dread;  reverence;  venerate. 

Fear,    v.  i.     To   be   in   apprehension    of  evil ;    to  bo 

afraid  ;  to  feel  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected  evil. 

I  exceedingly /ear  and  quake.  Jkb.  xii,  21. 

Fear'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fears.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fear'fUl  (fer'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  fear,  apprehension, 
or  alarm  ;  afraid  ;  frightened. 

Anxious  amidst  all  their  Buccees,  and  fearful  amidet  all  their 
power.  lip-  li'arburton. 

2.  Inclined  to  fear ;  easily  frightened ;  without  cour- 
age ;  timid. 

What  man  is  there  that  is/eor/ii?  and  faint-hearted?  Z>eu/.  xx.  8, 

3.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  fear. 

Cold /tar/u?  drops  Eland  on  my  trombhng  flesh.      Shak^ 

4.  Inspiring  fear  or  awe  ;  exciting  apprehension  or 
terror ;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

Thi6  glorious  and/tar/ui  name,  TuE  Loed  tut  God. 

JJeut.  xxviii.  R. 
Death  is  a  fearftd  thing.  Shak. 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread.       Drydcn. 
Syn.  ~  Apprehensive  ;   afraid:  timid;  timorous;  hor- 
rible :  distressing;  shockmg  ;  frightful  ;  dreadful ;  awful. 
Fear'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  fearful  manner. 
Fear'fnl-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  fearful. 
Fear'less.  a.     Free  from  fear. 

Syn.—  Bold  ;  daring;  courageous  ;  intrepid  ;  valorous; 
valiant;  brave;  undaimted ;  dauntless;  heroic. 
—  Fearless-ly,  adv.—  Fearless-ness,  n. 

Fear'naught''  (fer'naf),  7i.     1.  A  fearless  person. 
2.  A  stout  woolen  cloth   of   great   thickness ;   dread- 
naught  ;  also,  a  warm  garment. 

Fear'SOme  (-slim),   a.      1.  Frightful ;    causing  fear. 

[Scotch]     *' This /far.romc  wind."  Sir  W.Scott. 

2.  Easily  frightened;    timid;    timorous.     *'A  silly, 

fearsome  thing."  B.  Taylor. 


use,    unite,    njde,    full,    up,    ftrn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    bos  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Fea'Sl-bll'l-ty  (fe'zT-bTIT-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Feasibilities 
(-tiz).  [From  Feasible.]  The  quality  of  being  feasi- 
ble; practicability;  alsu,  that  wliich  is  feasible;  as,  be- 
fore we  adopt  a  plan,  let  us  consider  its /easibility. 

Men  often  swallow  falj^itu-s  for  truths,  dubiosities  for  certain- 
ties, posflibilities  ioT/tOtiibihtie^s.  Hir  T.  Broitite. 

Fea'sl-blo  (fe'zl-b'l),  a.  [F.  faisaUe,  fr.  /aire  to 
make  or  do,  fr.  h.  jacere.  See  Fact,  Feat.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  done,  executed,  or  etfected  ;  practicable. 

Always  existing  before  their  eyes  as  a  thing /tosiAit;  in  prac- 
tice. Bnrlce. 
It  wag  ^ot  feasible  to  gratify  so  many  ambitions.    BeacoiistichL 

2.  Fit  t.i  be  used  or  tilled,  as  land.  [iJ.]  B.Trumbull. 
~  Fea'si-ble-ness,  n.  —  Fea'si-bly,  ^idv. 

Feast  (fe^t),  n.  [OE.  feste  festival,  holiday,  feast, 
OF.  Jeste  festival,  F.  fete,  fr.  L.  Jest  am,  pi.  /esta,  fr. 
festits  joyful,  festal ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf,  Faih,  n.. 
Festal,  Fete.]  1.  A  festival;  a  holiday;  a  solemn,  or 
more  commonly,  a  joyous,  anniversary. 

The  seventh  day  shall  be  a  iiost  to  the  Lord.    Ex.  atiii.  C. 

Now  Iiis  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  /ea^r  of 
the  passover.  Luke  il.  41. 

[I^*^' Ecclesiastical /ert5^5  are  called  immovable  when 
they  always  occur  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  ;  otherwise 
they  are  called  movable. 

2.  A  festive  or  joyous  meal ;  a  grand,  ceremonious,  or 
sumptuous  entertainment,  of  which  many  guests  par- 
take ;  a  banquet  characterized  by  tempting  variety  and 
abundance  of  food. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  r'^ast.  Old  Proverb. 

Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great  reaat  to  a  thousand  of  liis 

lords.  Dau.v.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  partaken  of,  or  shared  in,  with  de- 
light ;  sometliiug  highly  agreeable  ;  entertainment. 

TheyVotf?  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Pope. 

Feast  day,  a  holiday  ;  a  day  set  as  a  solenm  commemo- 
rative festival. 

Syn.  —  Entertainment;  reeale  ;  banquet:  treat;  ca- 
rousal ;  festivity  ;  festival.  —  Feast.  Banquet,  Festival, 
Cabodsal.  a  feast  sets  before  us  viands  superior  iu 
quantity,  variety,  and  abundance  ;  a  banquet  is  a  luxuri- 
ous feast;  a.  festival  is  the  joyful  celebration  by  ^ood 
cheer  of  some  agreeable  event.  Carousal  is  imrestramed 
indulgence  in  frolic  and  drink. 

Feasti  V.  i.  liwp.  &  p.  p.  Feasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Feasting.]  [OE.  ffsfen,  cf.  OF.  fester  to  rest  from  work, 
F.feler  to  celebrate  a  holiday.  See  Feast,  7i.]  1.  To 
eat  sumptuously  ;  to  diue  or  sup  on  rich  provisions,  par- 
ticularly in  large  companies,  and  on  public  festivals. 

And  his  sons  went  aud  feasted  in  their  houses.     Job  1.  4. 

2.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 

With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast.     Shak. 

Feast,  V.  t.  1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  provi- 
sions ;  to  treat  at  the  table  bountifully ;  as,  he  was 
feasted  by  the  king.  Jlayward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  gratify  ;  as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

Feast  your  ears  witli  the  music  awhile.  Shak. 

Feast'er  {-er),  ji.     1.  One  who  fares  deliciously. 

2.  One  who  entertains  magnificently.  Johnson. 

Feast'ful  (-ful),  a.  Festive;  festal;  joyful;  sump- 
tu(Mi.s  ;  luxurious.  '■'■  Feastful da.ya.^''  ^'•Feastfnl  friends." 
Milton.  —  FeasVful-ly,  adv. 

Feat  (fet),  n.  [OE..;W,  OF.  fet,  fait,  F. fait,  factum, 
fr.  h.facere,  factum,  to  make  or  do.  Cf.  Fact,  Feasible, 
Do.]     1.  An  act ;  a  deed  ;  an  exploit. 

The  warlike/euft.'  I  have  done.  Shttk. 

2.  A  striking  act  of  strength,  skill,  or  cunning  ;  a 
trick  ;  as,  feats  of  horsemanship,  or  of  dexterity. 

Feat,  r.  ^    To  form;  to  fashion.     [Obs.] 
To  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them.  Shak. 

Feat,  a.  ICompar.  Fexter  i-er) ;  superl.  Featest.] 
[F.  fait  made,  shaped,  fit,  p.  p.  of  fairs  to  make  or  do. 
See  Feat,  n.]  Dexterous  in  movements  or  service  ;  skill- 
ful; neat;  nice;  pretty.     [Archaic'^ 

Never  master  had  a  page  .  .  .  so  feat.  Shak. 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  — 
Much/twier  than  hi-tore.  Shal. 

Feat'-bod'ied  (-b5d'Id),  a.  Having  a  feat  or  trim 
hodv.     [Obs.]  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Feat'e-OUB  ffet't-Kb),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  faitis,  faitice,  fetis, 
well  mule,  fine,  Ij.  fact  icius  made  by  art.]  Dexterous; 
neut.     lObs.l     Johnson.  —  Feafe-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Featb'er  (f5tl/er),  n.  [OE.fcther,  A^.  feSer  ;  akin 
t'j  D.  reder,  OHG.  fcdara,  ii.  frder,lcel.  fj'uSr,  Sw.  fjii- 
.der,  Da.u.  fjxder,  Gr.  Trrepov  wing,  feather,  neT^trBai  to 
fiy,  Skr.  pattra  wing,  feather,  pat  to  fly,  and  prob.  to  L. 
penna  feather,  wing.     V76,  248.    Cf.  Pen  a  feather.] 

1.  One  of  the  peculiar  dermal  appendages,  of  several 
kinds,  belonging  to  birds,  as  contour  feathers,  quills,  and 
down. 

CT-^^  An  ordinary  feather  consists  of  the  quill  or  hol- 
low b.%8a  I  part  of  the  stem;  the 
^haft  or  rachis,  forming  tlie  up- 
per, solid  part  of  the  stem ;  the 
vanes  or  weba,  implanted  on  tlu? 
rachis  and  consisting  of  a  Rories 
of  slender  lainin;e  or  barbs, 
which  usually  bear  harliules, 
which  in  tuni  usually  b^ar  bar- 
bi'x-ls  and  interlocking  hooks  by 
which  they  are  fastf  ned  together. 
•See  Down,  Quill,  Plumage. 

2.  Kind  ;  nature ;  species  ;  — 
from  the  proverbial  jdirase, 
"  Itirds  of  a  feather,''^  that  is,  of 
the  same  species.     \_R.'\ 

J  (\m  not  of  that./Vnr/icr  to  shake  off 
My  friend  whLMi  he  nmst  ni-cd  me. 
.Shak. 

3.  Tho  fringe  of  long  hair  on  FtntSpr.  a  Shaft,  from 
the  Icgrt  of  the  Better  and  some  which  part  of  the  harhs 
other  dogH,  have  hten  cutaway  on 

4.  Atuftof  peculiar,  long,  friz- 
zly hair  on  a  horjtc. 


one  Hide  :  b  Aftorahaft ; 
ccc  Oarbs  t  d  Quill. 


B.  One  of  the  fins  or  wings  on  the  shaft  of  an  arrow. 

6.  {Mack.  &  Carp.)  A  longitudinal  atrip  projecting  as 
a  fin  from  an  object,  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  enter  a  chan- 
nel in  another  object  and  thereby  prevent  displacement 
sidewise  but  permit  motion  lengthwise  ;  a  spline. 

7.  A  thin  wedge  driven  between  the  two  semicylin- 
drical  parts  of  a  divided  plug  in  a  hole  bored  ir  a  stone, 
to  renil  the  stone.  Knight. 

8-  The  angular  adjustment  of  an  oar  or  paddle-wheel 
float,  with  reference  to  a  horizontal  axis,  as  it  leaves  or 
enters  the  water. 

E^^  Feather  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination, 
meaning  composed  of,  or  resembfiu^,  a  feather  or  featlt^ 
ers  ;  as,  feather  fan,  yeaMer- heeled,  feather  duster. 

Feather  alum  (Afin.),  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  re- 
sulting from  volcanic  action,  and  from  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites ;  — called  a,\ao  hatotricfiite.  6Vf.— Feather 
bed,  a  bed  filled  with  feathers.  —  Feather  driver,  one  who 

Erepares  feathers  by  beating.  —  Feather  douter,  a  dusting 
rush  of  feathers.—  Feather  flower,  an  artiti'ial  tlnwer  made 
of  featlier.s,  for  ladies'  headdresses,  and  other  nrnamental 
purposes.  —Feather  graas  iliot.l,  a  kmd  of  grass  {-Stipa 
7(fn?in^(/»  which  has  along  feathery  awn  rising  from  one 
of  the  chatfy  scales  which  inclose  the  grain.  —  Feather 
maker,  one  who  makes  plumes,  etc..  of  feathers,  real  or 
artificial.  —  Feather  ore  ( J/('//. ),  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
lead,  sometimes  found  in  capillary  forms  and  like  a  cob- 
web, but  also  massive.  It  is  a  variety  of  Jamesonite.  — 
Feather  shot,  or  Feathered  shot  (Metal.),  copper  granulated 
by  pouring  into  cold  water.  Haymond.  —  Feather  spray 
[Naut.),  the  spray  thrown  up,  like  pairs  of  feathers, 
by  the  cutwater  of  a  fast-moving  vessel.  —  Feather  etar. 
iZodl.)  See  Comatula.  ~  Feather  weight.  (.liacing)  (a) 
Scrupulously  exact  weight,  so  that  a  feather  would  turn 
the  scale,  when  a  jockey  is  weighed  or  weighted,  (b)  The 
lightest  weight  that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in 
racing.  Youatt.  u)  Iu  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  a  term 
applied  to  the  lightest  of  the  classes  into  which  contest- 
ants are  divided;— in  contradistinction  to  light  ueight, 
middle  weight,  and  heavy  iveiyht. 

A  feather  In  the  cap,  an  honor,  trophy,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. [Collo'j.]  — To  be  in  full  feather,  to  be  in  full  dress 
or  in  one's  best  clothes.  [Co/Zog.]  —  To  be  in  high  feather, 
to  be  in  high  spirits.  [CoUog.]  —  1o  cut  a  feather,  (a)  (AVz;/^) 
To  make  the  water  foam  in  moviiip  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
ripple  which  a  ship  throws  olf  from  her  bows,  {b)  To 
make  one's  self  conspicuous,  [(.'olloij.]  —  To  show  the 
white  feather,  to  betray  cowardice,  —  a  white  feather  in 
the  tail  of  a  cock  being  considered  an  indication  that  he 
is  not  of  the  true  game  breed. 

Feath'er  (fSth'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feathered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feathebino.]  1.  To  furnish  with 
a  feather  or  feathers,  as  an  arrow  or  a  cap. 

An  eagle  had  the  ill  hap  to  be  struck  with  an  arrow  r>atherpd 
from  her  own  wing.  L'Eitrange. 

2.  To  adorn,  as  with  feathers ;  to  fringe. 

A  few  birches  and  oaks  still  feathered  the  narrow  ruins. 

Sir  W.  .Scott. 

3.  To  render  light  as  a  feather ;  to  give  wdngs  to.  [/?.] 
The  Polonian  story  perhaps  may  feather  some  tedious  hours, 

Loieday. 

4.  To  enrich  ;  to  exalt ;  to  benefit. 

They  stuck  not  to  say  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his 
Dohility  and  people  to  feather  himself.  Bacon. 

6.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.  Dryden. 

To  feather  one's  nest,  to  provide  for  one's  self,  especially 
from  property  bflnnging  to  another,  confided  to  one's 
care;— an  exprt-flsicni  taken  from  the  practice  of  birds 
which  collect  ft-atlu-rs  for  the  lining  of  their  nests.  —  To 
feather  an  oar  (-.V(/f;/.  I.  ti)  turn  it  wiien  it  leaves  the  water 
so  that  the  blade  will  be  liorizontal  and  offer  the  least 
resistance  to  air  while  reaching  for  another  Ptroke. —To 
tar  and  feather  a  person,  to  smear  him  with  tar  and  cover 
him  with  feathers,  as  a  pmiishment  or  an  indignity. 

Feath'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  or  form  feathers ;  to  be- 
come feathered  ;  —  often  with  out ;  as,  the  birds  aiefeath- 
erivg  out. 

2.  To  curdle  when  poured  into  another  liquid,  and 
float  about  in  little  flakes  or  "feathers  ;  "  as,  the  cream 
feathers.     [CoUoq.'] 

3.  To  turn  to  a  horizontal  plane  ;  —  said  of  oars. 

The./ea/Apr/n7  oar  returns  the  gleam.  Tickell. 

Stopping  his  bcuIIb  in  the  air  to fiathrr  acciirntelv. 

Jlaciiiillaii's  Mag. 

4.  To  have  the  appearance  of  a  feather  or  of  feathers  ; 
to  be  or  to  appear  iu  feathery  form. 

A  clump  of  ancient  cedars  feathvrntn  in  evergreen  heanty 

down  to  the  ground.  HVirnTi. 

The  ripple /f«///Ti»7  from  her  hows.         T'-nnijson. 

Feath'er-bralned''  (-brand'),  "•  Giddy  ;  frivolous ; 
feather-headed.      [Colloq.\ 

Feath'ered  (-erd),  a.  1.  Clothed,  covered,  or  fitted 
witli  (or  a.4  witli)  feathers  or  wings  ;  as,  a  feathered  ani- 
mal ;  n  feathered  arrow. 

Rii-c  from  the  gronnd  \ikpfrathered  Mercury.         .Shak. 

Nonecnee  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases  and 
pointed  with  pathetic  accents.  /tr.  ./.  .Smti. 

2.  Furnished  with  anytliing  featherlike  ;  ornamented; 
fringed  ;  .as.  Hud  feathered  with  trees, 

3.  (/Coi'il.)  Having  a  fringe  of  feathers,  as  the  legs  of 
certain  birds ;  or  of  hairs,  as  the  legs  of  a  setter  dog. 

4.  {Her.)  Having  feathers;  —  said  of  an  arrow,  when 
the  feathers  are  of  a  tincture  different  from  that  of  the 
shaft. 

Feath'er-edge'  (f?th'er.Sj'),  n.  1.  {Zo'uh)  The  thin, 
new  growth  around  the  edge  of  a  shell,  as  of  an  oyster. 

2.  Any  thin,  roiit'li  edge,  as  on  a  board  or  a  razor. 

Feath'er-edged'  (-Pjd')'  *■'■  H.aving  a  feather-edge; 
also,  having  one  edge  tliinner  than  the  other,  as  a  board  . 
—  in  the  Unit(!d  Rtates,  said  only  of  stuff  one  edge  of 
which  is  made  .is  thin  as  ])rarticahlt', 

Feath'er-feW  (-fu').  «■     (Bot.)  Feverfew. 

Featb'er-loU'  (-foil'),  n.  { Feather -\- foil  a  leaf.] 
(Hot.)  An  aquatir  i)lant  {Ilottonia  palnstris),  liaving 
fini'ly  divided  leavcH, 

Feath'er  -  head'  (-htcd'),  n.  A  frivolous  or  feather- 
brahied  person.     [Colloq.'l  //.  James. 


Feath'er-head'ed  ffeth'er-hSd'gd),  a.    Giddy;  friv- 
olous;  fooU.sh,     [Collaq.]  G.  Eliot. 
Feath'er-heeled'    (-held'),    a.     Light-heeled;  gay; 

frisky;  frolicsome.      [Colloq.'] 

Feath'er-1-ness  (-T-ueaj,  n.    The  state  or  condition 
of  being  feathery. 
Feath'er-lng,  n.    1.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Foliation. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  turning  the  blade  of  the  oar,  as  it  rises 
from  the  water  in  rowing,  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal 
position.     Bee  To  feather  an  oar,  under  Feathee,  v.  t. 

3.  A  covering  of  feathers. 

Feathering  float  (.V(if/^j,  the  float  or  paddle  of  a  feather- 
mg  wheel.  —  Feathering  screw  uV«(//.  i,  a  screw  propeller, 
of  which  the  blades  maybe  turned  so  as  to  move  edge- 
wise through  tlif  water  when  the  vessel  is  moving  under 
sail  alone.  '  Feathering  wheel  (iV(/»^ ),  a  paddle  wheel 
wiiose  floats  turn  automatically  so  as  to  dip  about  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  water  and  leave  it  m  tlie  same  way, 
avoidhig  beating  on  the  water  in  the  descent  and  liftmg 
water  ui  the  ascent. 

Feath'er-less,  a.     Destitute  of  feathers. 

Feath'er-ly,  a.  Like  feathers.  [06^.]   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Feath'er-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd),  a.  Feather-headed  ;  friv- 
olous.    [Conoq.'\  Sir  U*.  Scott. 

Feath'er-vemed'  (-vand'),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
veins  (of  a  leaf)  diverging  from  the  two  sides  of  a  midrib. 

Feath'er-y   (-5"),   a.      Pertaining    to,   or   resembling, 

feathers  ;  covered  with,  or  as  with,  feathers ;  as,  feathery 

spray  or  anow.  Milton. 

Ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air.     Harry  Comuatt. 

Featly  (fetly),  adv.  [From  Feat,  a.]  Neatly ;  dex- 
terously ;  nimbly.     [Archaic'\ 

Foot  it  fi'athj  here  and  there.  Shak. 

Feat'ness,  n.    Skill ;  adroitness.    [Archaic"]   Johnson. 

Fea'tare  (fe'tiir;  135),  n.  [OE.  feture  form,  shape, 
feature,  OF.  failure  fashion,  make,  fr.  L.  factura  a  mak- 
ing, formation,  ir.  fa  cere,  factum,  to  make.  See  Feat, 
Fact,  and  cf.  Facture.]  1.  The  make,  form,  or  out- 
ward appearance  of  a  person ;  the  whole  turn  or  style  of 
the  body  ;  esp.,  good  appearance. 

What  needeth  it  )\\r  feature  to  descrive  ?       Chaucer. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature.  Shak. 

2.  The  make,  cast,  or  appearance  of  the  human  face, 
and  especially  of  any  single  part  of  the  face  ;  a  linea- 
ment,    {pi.)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

It  is  for  homely  filatures  to  keep  home.  Milton. 

3.  The  cast  or  structure  of  anything,  or  of  any  part  of 
a  thing,  as  of  a  landscape,  a  picture,  a  treaty,  or  an  essay ; 
any  marked  peculiarity  or  characteristic  ;  as,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  landscape. 

And  to  her  st-rvice  hind  each  Hvins  creature 

Tlirough  secret  understandins  of  their  jeature.     Spenser. 

4.  A  form  ;  a  shape.     [R-1 

So  scented  the  {!:Tui\frati(re,  and  upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  nmrky  air.  Milton. 

Fea'tUied  (fe'turd;  135),  rr.     1.  Shaped;  fashioned. 
How  nijble,  young,  how  rarely/Va/u/e*/.'  Shak. 

2.  Having  features  ;  formed  into  features. 

The  wcU-.'^tnincd  canvas  or  the  featund  stone.       Yountj. 

Fea'ture-less  (fe'tur-15s;  135),  a.  Having  no  distinct 
or  distinctive  features. 

Fea'ture-ly,  a.  Having  features ;  showing  marked 
peculiarities;  liandsome.     [R-'] 

Ftafureli/  warriors  of  Christian  cliivalry.     Coleridge, 

Feaze  (fezt,  v.  t.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Feazed  (fezd)  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Feazing.]  [Cf.  OE.  faselen  to  ravel,  fr.  AS. 
fa's  fringe  ;  akin  to  G.  fasen  to  separate  fibers  or  threads, 
fasen,faser,  thread,  filament,  OHG.  faso.'}  To  untwist ; 
to  unravel,  as  the  end  of  a  rope.  Johnson. 

Feaze,  v.  t.  [See  Feese.]  To  beat ;  to  chastise  ;  also, 
to  humble  ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry.     [Obs.]        Ainsworth. 

Feaze,  «.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excitement ; 
worry;  vexation.     [Obs.] 

Feaz'ings  (fezlngz),  «. ;??.  [SeeFsAZE,  r.  ^]  {Xavt.) 
The  unlaid  or  ragged  end  of  a  rope.     Ham.  Xav.  Encyc. 

Fe-brlc'1-tate  (fe-brTs'I-tat1,  v.  i.  [h.  febricitare,  fr. 
febrix.    See  Fkbbile.]    To  have  a  fever.    [Obx.]    Bailey. 

Fe-brlc'U-lOSe'  (ft'-'^iifl^'u-los'),  a.  [L.  febriculosus.'] 
Somewhat  feverish.     [Ohs.^  Johnson. 

Feb  ri'la'clent  (f?b'rT-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  febris  fever 
+  fariens,  p.  jir.  of  facere  to  make.]  Febrific.  Bun- 
glisD)).  ^  n.  That  wliich  causes  fever.     Beddoes. 

Fe-brll'er-OUS  (fe-brTf'er-Ks),  a.  [L.  febris  fever  -f 
-ferofis.]     Causing  fever;  as,  a /^6r//"e;o?/s  locality. 

Fe-bllt'lC  (-Tkl.n.  [t..febri.^  fever +  yiVnjr  (in  coinp.) 
to  make.     See  -fv.]     Producing  fever.  Dunglison. 

Fe-brll'U-gal  (fe-brTf'u-g(/l  or  fel>'rT-fu'g^d),  a.  [See 
Febrifuge.]  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating  or  curing 
fever.  _  Boyle. 

Feb'ri-!uge  (f^'rT-fuj),  n.  [L.  febris  fever -^-fugare 
to  put  to  flight,  from  fugere  to  flee  :  cf.  F.  febrifuge. 
See  P^EBRiLE,  Feverfew.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  serving 
to  mitigate  or  remove  fever,  ^n.     Antifebrile. 

Fe'brlle  (fe'brTl  or  fPb'rTl ;  'ZID,  a.  [F.  febrile,  from 
L.  fchri.'!  fever.  See  Fever.]  Pertaining  to  fever;  in- 
dicating fever,  or  derived  from  it ;  as,  febrile  symptoms ; 
febrile  ai't\o\\.  Jhinglison. 

Feb'ru-a-ry  (fSl/ru-fi-rJ-),  n.  [L.  Febmarius,  orig.. 
the  mouth  of  expiation,  because  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  the  great  feast  of  expiation  and  i)urification  was 
held,  fr.  fehrun,  pi.,  the  Roman  festival  of  purification  ; 
akin  to  fihruare  to  purify,  expiate.]  The  second  month 
in  the  year,  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Roman 
calendar  by  Numa.  In  common  yi'urs  this  month  con- 
tains twenty-eight  days;  in  the  bissextile,  or  leap  year, 
it  has  twentv-iiine  days. 

Feb'ru-a'tion  (-a'shQn),  n.  [L.  februatio.  See  Fed- 
RUARv,]     Purification ;  a  Ha<'rifiro.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fe'cal  (fe'k'/l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fecal.  See  FECES.]  Re- 
latiug  tn.  or  containing,  dregs,  feces,  or  ordure;  f;i'cal. 

Fec'che  (f.'t'chc).  v.  t.     To  fetch.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Fe'ces  (fe'scz),  n. 7;/.  Dregs;  eedimeut;  excrement. 
See  Fj-:ces. 
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Fe'clal  (fe'shfll),  a.  [L.  fetialis  beloiipJnK  to  the 
fetialfs,  the  Udiiiau  priests  who  sanctioned  treaties  and 
demanded  satisfaction  from  the  enemy  before  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.]  Pertaining  to  heralds,  declarations 
of  war,  and  treaties  of  peace  ;  &n,  fecial  law.  Ketil. 

Fe'cMork'  (fe'sI-fOrk'),  «.  IFeces -{- forkA  {ZoOl.) 
The  anal  fork  on  wliich  the  larviu  of  certain  insects 
carry  tlii-ir  l;i'ces. 

Feck'lesB  (fcJk'lcs),  a.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of  effect- 
less.]    SpiritlesH  ;  weak;  W()rtlUes8.      [.SVvj/.] 

Feckaifru^i,  7(.  A  corruiition  of  the  word  faith.  Shah. 

Tec'u-la  (frk'u-14),  h.;  pi.  1*'ecul^  (-15).  [L.  Jae- 
cnlii  hiiriit  tartar  or  salt  of  tartar,  dim.  of  fnei,  /(lecis, 
eediuient,  d^^■^,'a  :  cf.  F./ecule.']  Any  juilvcrulent  matter 
obtained  frnm  plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  tex- 
ture, washing  with  water,  and  subsidence.  Especially  : 
(a)  The  nutritious  part  of  wheat;  starch  or  farina;  — 
called  also  amylaceous  fecula.  {h)  The  green  matter  of 
plants  ;  chlorophyll. 

Fec'u-lence  (-lens),  n.  [L.  faecnlenda  dregs,  filth : 
cf.  F.  /eciile7ice.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fecu- 
lent;  nniddineas ;  foulness. 

2.  That  which  is  feculent ;  sediment ;  lees  ;  dregs. 

Foc'U-len-cy  (-len-sjr).  n.     Feculence. 

Fec'U-lent  (-I^nt),  a.  [L.  faeculenfua^  fr.  faecula  :  cf. 
F.  feculent.  See  Fecula.]  Foul  with  extraneous  or  im- 
pure substances ;  abounding  with  sediment  or  excremen- 
titioua  matter  ;  muddy;  thick;  turbid. 

Both  liis  liEMiilfl  most  tWthy  fcnilcnt.  Spenser. 

Fec'Und  (ft^k'Qnd),  (/.  [L.  fenmdiis,  from  the  root  of 
fetus :  cf .  F.  ftcond.  See  Fetus.  ]  Fruitful  in  children ; 
prolific.  Graunt. 

Fec'un-date  (fSk'Qn-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fecun- 
dated (-datPd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Fecundatino  (-da'- 
tJng)  ]      [L.  fectnulare^    fr.  fecundus.      See   Fecund.] 

1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific.  U'.  Montagu. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  render  fruitful  or  prolific;  to  impreg- 
nate ;  as,  in  tiowera  the  pollen  fecundates  the  ovum 
througii  tlie  stigma. 

Fec'im-da'tlon  (-da'sliKn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /econdation.'\ 
{Biol.)  The  act  by  which,  either  in  animals  or  plants, 
material  prepared  by  the  generative  organs  of  the  female 
organism  is  brought  in  contact  with  matter  from  the 
organs  of  the  male,  so  that  a  new  organism  results ;  im- 
pregnation ;  fertilization. 

Pe-cun'dl-fy  (fe-kiin'dT-fl),  v.  t.  IFecund  -f-  -/(/.] 
To  make  fruitful ;  to  fecundate.  Johnson. 

Fe-cun'dl-ty  (fc-kfin'dT-ty),  n.  [L.  fecunditas:  cf. 
F.fecondite.  See  Fecund.]  1.  The  quality  or  power  of 
producing  fruit;  fruitfulness ;  especially  {Biol.).,  the 
quality  in  female  organisms  of  reproducing  rapidly  and 
hi  great  numbers. 

2.  Tlie  power  of  germinating,  as  in  seeds. 

3.  The  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abundance  ;  fertil- 
ity;  richness  of  invention;  as,  the  fecundity  of  God's 
creative  power.  Bentley. 

Fed  (fed),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Feed. 

Fed'a-ry  (f^d'a-rj),  n.     A  feodary.     I0hs.'\  Shah. 

Fed'er-al  (f^d'er-ol),  a.     [L.  foedus  league,  treaty, 

compact ;  akin  io  fides  faith  :  cf.  F.  federal.    See  Faith.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  league  or  treaty  ;  derived  from  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  especially  be- 
tween nations  ;  constituted  by  a  compact  between  par- 
ties, usually  governments  or  their  representatives. 

The  Rnnians  compelled  them,  contrary  to  a\\  federal  right, 
...  to  part  witli  Sardinia.  (rreu: 

2.  Specifically :  (o)  Composed  of  states  or  districts 
which  retain  only  a  subordinate  and  limited  sovereignty, 
OB  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Sonderbund 
of  Switzerland,  {b)  Constituting  or  pertaining  to  such 
a  government ;  as,  the  Federal  Constitution ;  a  Federal 
officer,  {c)  Friendly  or  devoted  to  such  a  government ; 
as,  the  Federal  party.     See  Federalist. 

Federal  CongreBa.     See  under  Congress. 

Fed'er-al.  n.     See  Federalist. 

Fed'er-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  federalisme.l  The 
prin(ii>l.s  i.f  Ft'deralists  or  of  federal  union. 

Fed'er-al-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F,  fediraliste.']  An  advocate 
of  confi'deratiuu ;  specifically  {Anier.  Hist.),  a  friend  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  its  formation 
and  adoption ;  a  member  of  the  political  party  which 
favored  the  administration  of  President  Washington. 

Fed'er-al-lze  (fgd'er-al-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fed- 
eralized (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  i-b.  n.  Federalizing  (-i'^zing).] 
[Cf.  F.  federaliser.^  To  unite  in  compact,  as  different 
States;  to  confederate  for  political  purposes;  to  unite 
by  or  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Barlow. 

Fed'er-a-ry  (-a-rj),  «.  [See  Federal.]  A  partner; 
a  confederate  ;  an  accomplice.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Fed'er-atO  (fSd'er-St),  a.  [L.  fofderatits,  p.  p.  of 
foederare  to  establish  by  treaty  or  league,  fr.  foedus. 
See  Federal.]  United  by  compact,  as  sovereignties, 
states,  or  nations  ;  joined  in  confederacy ;  leagued  ;  con- 
federate ;  as,  federate  nations. 

Fed'er-a'Ubn  (feder-ii'sliBn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  federation.l 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  league  ;  confederation. 

2.  A  league  ;  a  confederacy  ;  a  federal  or  confederated 
government.  Burke. 

Fed'er-a-tlve  (fgd'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  federatifl 
Uniting  in  a  league;  forming  a  confederacy;  federal. 
*' A  federative  society."  Burke. 

Ped'I-ty  (fSd'T-tJ?),  n.  [L.  foeditas,  fr.  foedus  foul, 
filthy.]     Turpitude;  vileness.     lObs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Fee  (fe),  n.  [OE.  /.?,  /eA,  /eoA,  cattle,  property, 
money,  fief,  AS.  feok  cattle,  property,  money  ;  the  senses 
of  "  property,  money,"  arising  from  cattle  being  used  in 
early  times  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  payment,  prop- 
erty chiefly  consisting  of  rattle  ;  akin  to  OS.  fehu  cattle, 
property,  D.  vee  cattle,  OHG.  fihu,  fehu,  G.  vieh,  Icel. 
/e  cattle,  property,  money,  Goth. /f/fA)/,  t,.  pecus  cattle, 
pecunin  property,  money,  Skr.  pa^u  cattle,  perh.  orig., 
"a  fastened  or  tetliered  animal,"  from  a  root  signif>ing 
io  hind.,  and  perh.  akin  to  E.  favff.  fair,  a. ;  cf.  OF.  fe. 
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'  fiu,  feu,  fieut  fief,  F.  fief,  from  German,  of  the  flame  ori- 
gin. Tlie  Kense  fief  is  due  to  the  French.  V249.  Cf. 
Feud,  Fief,  Fellow,  Pkcuniahy.]  1.  Property;  pokhch- 
sion  ;  tenure.     "  Laden  with  rich/t'C."  Spen.\fr. 

Once  (lid  whe  hold  the  gor;;cou«  Ku>t  in  fee.     JVonhuo,  th. 

2.  Reward  or  compensation  for  services  rendered  or  to 
be  rendered  ;  especially,  payment  for  professional  serv- 
ices, of  optional  amount,  or  fixed  by  custom  or  laws; 
charge ;  pay ;  perquisite  ;  as,  the  fees  of  lawyers  and 
physicians;  Um  ftes  of  ofHee  ;  clerk's /e«;  bherilf's 
fees;  marriage /rf'>T,  etc. 

To  plouil  for  love  dt-sL-rvtH  moreft-e  than  hate.        Sliak. 

3.  {Feud.  Law)  A  right  to  tlie  use  of  a  superior's 
land,  as  a  stipend  for  services  to  be  performed  ;  also,  the 
land  so  held  ;  a  flef. 

4.  {Fug.  Law)  An  estate  of  inheritance  supposed 
to  be  held  either  mediately  or  immediattdy  from  the 
sovereign,  and  al.sn)iit,-ly  vested  in  the  owner. 

I^^  All  the  land  in  Kiigland,  except  the  <-rown  land,  is 
of  tliis  kind.  An  absaliile  Jtf,  or./^v  simp/r,  in  land  wliicli 
a  man  liolds  to  himself  and  Iuk  hi-irs  lorLwer,  who  are 
called  t'-nants  in  Jre  simjdr.  In  mndcrn  writers,  hv  fee- 
is  usually  nifiint  _!'■>■  .siinplf.  A  limitid  feu  may  be  a 
ijualifii  d  or  hn.^.f  j,,,  winch  icaseswith  the  existence  of 
certaui  (iiiiditiiuis  ;  m  a  ronddumul  fee,  or  fee  tail,  which 
is  limitt-d  to  particular  heirs.  Blackstvne. 

5.  {Avier.  Law)  An  estate  of  inheritance  belonging  to 
the  owner,  and  transmissible  to  his  heirs,  absolutely  and 
simply,  without  condition  attached  to  the  tenure. 

r&e  estate  {Fug.  Law),  land  or  tenements  held  in  fee  in 
consideration  of  some  acknowledgment  or  service  ren- 
dered to  the  lord.  —  Fee  farm  (Law),  huid  held  of  another 
in  fee,  in  consideration  of  an  annuiil  rmt.  witlmut  lium- 
age,  fealty,  or  any  other  service  thun  that  iii.nth.ind  in 
the  feoffment ;  an  estate  in  fee  Hinipie,  Huhjcit  tn  a  per- 
petual rent.  Blackstone.  —Tee  farm  rent  {Ena.  Law),  a 
perpetual  rent  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple. 

—  Fee  fund  ( •'^cot.  La>t),  certain  court  dues  out  of  which 
the  clerks  and  other  court  officers  are  paid.  —  Fee  Bimj>le 
(Law),  an  absolute  fee ;  a  fee  without  conditions  or  limits. 

Buy  the/ce  ulinjtte  of  my  life  for  nn  hour  and  a  quarter.  Shak. 

—  Fee  tall  (Law),  an  estate  of  inheritance,  limited  and 
restrained  to  some  particular  heirs.  Burrill. 

Fee  (fe),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Feed  (fed) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Feeing.]  To  reward  for  services  performed,  or  to  be 
performed  ;  to  recompense ;  to  iiire  or  keep  in  hire  ; 
hence,  to  bribe. 

The  patient  .  .  .  fers  the  doctor.  Dryden. 

There's  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  Ecrvant  J'tfed.  Shak. 

FcelJle  (f  e'b'l),  a.  [Compar.  Feebler  (-bier) ;  s^iperl. 
Feeblest  (-blSst).]  [OE.  f*'blr,  OF.  feble,  jlebe,  fioibe, 
fioible,  foible,F.  faible,  \j.fiebilis  to  be  wept  over,  lam- 
entable, wretched,  fr.  _//frf  to  weep.  Cf.  Foible.]  1.  De- 
ficient in  physical  strength  ;  weak  ;  infirm  ;  debilitated. 

Carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses.    2  Chron.  xxviii.  15. 

2.  Wanting  force,  vigor,  or  efficiency  in  action  or  ex- 
pression ;  not  full,  loud,  bright,  strong,  rapid,  etc. ; 
faint ;  as,  a  feeble  color ;  feeble  motion.  *'  A  lady's 
feeble  voice."  Shak. 

Feen)le,  v.  t.    To  make  feeble  ;  to  enfeeble.     [06j.] 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  ho  fcrlkd  here?  Sliak. 

Feetle— mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Weak  in  intellectual 
power  ;  wanting;  firmneBs  or  constancy  ;  irresolute  ;  vacil- 
lating ;  imbecile.  ^^  Coutiort  the  feeble-minded."  1  Thess. 
v.  14.  —  Fee'ble-mind'ed-neBS,  n. 

Fee'ble-nesB,  7;.  Tlie  quality  or  condition  of  being 
feeble  ;  debility  ;  infirmity. 

That  shakes  for  ngc  cnA  feehleness.  Shak. 

FeeTlly  (fe'bly),  adv.     In  a  feeble  manner. 

The  restored  church  .  .  .  contended  feehln,  and  with  half  a 
heart.  Macaulaji. 

Feed  (fed),  V.  t  iimp.Sz  p.  p.  Fed  (fSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Feeding.]  [AS.  fednn,  fr.  foda  food  ;  akin  to 
OS.  fodian,  OFries.  feda,  foda,  D.  voedeu,  OHG.  fuoftan, 
Icel.  /.-EJa,  Sw.  foda,    Dan.  fude.     V75.     See   Food.] 

1.  To  give  food  to ;  to  supply  with  uourishnieiit ;  to 
satisfy  the  physical  hunger  of. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.     Rom.  lii.  20. 
Unreasonable  creaturee.rVerf  their  young.  Shak. 

2.  To  satisfy ;  gratify  or  minister  to,  as  any  sense, 
talent,  taste,  or  desire. 

I  wiH./cet/  fat  the  ancient  erudge  I  bear  him.        Shak. 
Feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty.  K7iolks. 

3.  To  fill  the  wants  of  ;  to  supply  with  that  which  is 
used  or  wasted  ;  as,  springs /cerf  ponds  ;  the  hopjter  feeds 
the  mill ;  to  feed  a  furnace  with  coal. 

4-  To  nourish,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  foster,  strengthen, 
develop,  and  guard. 

Then  shfllt/cerf  my  people  Israel.       2  Sam.  v.  2. 
Mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  are.rVff.     7>.  Cornwall. 

5.  To  graze ;  to  cause  to  be  croppeii  by  feeding,  as 
herbage  by  cattle  ;  as,  if  grain  is  too  forward  in  autumn, 
feed  it;  with  sheep. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  give  for  food,  especially  to  animals;  to  furnish 
for  consumption  ;  as,  to  feed  out  turnips  to  the  cows ;  to 
feed  water  to  a  pteara  boiler. 

7.  {Mach.)  {a)  To  supply  (the  material  to  be  operated 
upon)  to  a  machine  ;  as,  to  feed  paper  to  a  printing 
press,  {b)  To  produce  progressive  operation  upon  or  witli 
(ae  in  wood  and  metal  working  macliines,  eo  that  the 
work  moves  to  the  cutting  tool,  or  the  tool  to  the  work). 

Feed,  V.  i.     1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 
Her  kid  .  .  .  which  I  afterwards  killed  .  .  .  because  it  woidd 
not  feed.  I'e  /"<«•. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  to  e.^tisfy  the  appetite  ;  to 
feed  one's  self  (upon  something) ;  to  prey  ;  —  with  on  or 
upon. 

Leaving  thy  tnmk  for  crows  tafeed  upon.         Shak. 

3.  To  be  nourished,  strengthened,  or  satisfied,  as  if  by 
food.     "  He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade.'*        Spenser. 
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4.  To  place  cattle  to  feed ;  to  panturo ;  to  graze. 

If  a  niun  .  .  .  ehull  put  m  liu  bcu«t,  and  ■hall/at/  in  another 
man  e  Held.  £_,_  ^^j,  5. 

6.  To  grow  fat.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Johnson. 

Feed  (fed),  n.  1.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  esp..  food  for 
beasts;  fodder;  pasture;  hay;  grain,  ground  or  whole; 
as,  tlie  hcet  feed  for  sheep. 

2.  A  grazing  or  pasture  ground.  Shak. 

3.  An  allowance  of  provender  given  to  a  horae,  cow, 
etc. ;  a  meal ;  as,  a.  feed  of  com  or  oalH. 

4.  A  meal,  or  the  act  of  eating.     [/?.] 

For  euch  itleuHure  till  that  hour 
At  Jt-ed  or  fountain  never  hud  I  found.  Milton. 

6.  The  water  supplied  to  steam  boilers. 

0.  {Mach.)  {a)  The  motion,  or  act,  of  carrying  forward 
the  stuff  to  be  operated  upon,  as  cloth  to  tlie  needle  in  a 
sewing  machine  ;  or  of  producing  progressive  operation 
upon  any  material  or  object  in  a  macliine,  as,  in  a  turn- 
ing lathe,  by  moving  the  cutting  tool  along  or  in  the 
work,  {b)  The  supply  of  material  to  a  macliine,  as  water 
to  a  steam  boiler,  coal  to  a  furnace,  or  grain  to  a  run  of 
stones,  (r)  The  mechanism  by  which  the  action  of  feed- 
ing is  produced  ;  a  feed  motion. 

Feed  bag,  a  nose  bag  containing  feed  for  a  horse  or 
mule.  —  Feed  cloth,  an  apruii  for  leading  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  fiber,  into  a  machine,  as  for  carding,  etc.  —  Feed 
door,  a  dnr)r  t')  a  furmue.  by  which  to  supply  coal,  —  Feed 
head.  0/1  A  eirtteni  for  feeding  water  by  gravity  toastejini 
boiler,  ib)  U-'inniiliniiJ  An  excess  of  metal  above  a  mold, 
whir-h  serves  to  render  the  casting  more  compact  by  its 
pressure  ;  —  also  called  a  riser,  deadhead,  or  simply  feed 
or  head.  Knifjfd-  Feed  heater.  ('/)  (Stemn  Lnfiijiei  Aves- 
Rcl  in  whicli  the  feed  water  lor  the  boiler  is  heated,  usual- 
ly by  exhiiUHt  steam,     ibt  A  boiler  or  kettle  in  wlijeh  is 

heat.'d  f 1  fur  st<M  k.  —  Feed  motion,  i<i  Feed  gear^  J/'"/i.), 

tlie  trniu  of  uierliamsm  that  gives  juvt'um  to  the  jiart  that 
dirertly  prodneeH  the  feed  m  a  machine.^  Feed  pipe,  a 
pipe  for  suiiijlyiiig  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  etc.,  with 
water.  —  Feed  pump,  a  force  pump  for  snriidyine  water  to 
a  Rtearn  tioih-r,  etc.  ■  Feed  regulator,  a  (b-viee  for  gmdn- 
atiuK  tlie  <i|>eratioii  of  a  feed<-r.  K/rndd.  ~  Feed  Bcrew,  in 
latln-H,  a  long  Hrre\\-  einployetl  to  impart  a  regular  motion 
to  a  tool  reht  or  too),  or  to  the  work.  Feed  water,  water 
supplied  to  a  steam  1  oiler,  etc.  —  Feed  wheel  (Much.),  a 
kind  of  feeder.    See  Feeder,  n.,  8. 

Feed'er  (fed'er),  n.  1.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  gives 
food  or  supplies  nourishment ;  a  steward. 

A  couple  of  friende,  his  chaplain  a.nA  feeder.    Goldtmith. 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives ;  an  encourager. 
^^The  feeder  of  my  riots."  Shak. 

3.  One  who  eats  or  feeds;  specifically,  an  animal  to  be 
fed  or  fattened. 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder.     Shak. 

4.  One  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter. 

6.  A  stream  that  flows  into  another  body  of  water;  a 
tributary  ;  specifically  (Hydraulic  Engin.),  a  water 
course  which  supplies  a  canal  or  reservoir  by  gravitation 
or  natural  flow. 

6-  A  branch  railroad,  stage  line,  or  the  like  ;  a  side  line 
which  increases  the  business  of  the  main  line. 

7.  {Mining)  (a)  A  small  lateral  lode  falling  into  the 
main  lode  or  mineral  vein.  I're.  {b)  A  strong  discharge 
of  gas  from  a  fitsure  ;  a  blower.     Faymond. 

8.  {Mach.)  An  auxiliary  part  of  a  machine  which  sup- 
plies or  leads  along  the  material  operated  upon. 

9.  (Steam  Engine)  A  device  for  supplying  steam  boil- 
ers with  water  as  needed. 

Feed'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  eating,  or  of  supplying 
with  food;  the  process  of  fattening. 

2.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  or  affords  food,  eepecially  for 
animals;  pasture  laud. 

Feeding  bottle.    See  under  Bottle. 

Fee'— laW''— lUin'(fe'fa'fum'),  ii.  A  nonsen.sical  exrla- 
matiiui  attributed  to  giants  and  ogres;  hence,  any  ex- 
pression calculated  to  impose  upon  the  timid  and  igno- 
rant.    "  Impudent /<?p-/(7n'-/(/j»5."  J.  H.  JS'euman. 

Fee'Jee  (le'je),  a.  &'n.    \Ethnol.)  See  Fijian. 

Feel  del),  r.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Felt  (fSlt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Feeling.]  [AS.  felan  ;  akin  to  OS  gifoUan  to 
perceive.  D.  voelen  to  feel,  OHG.  fuolen.  G.  fiihlen,  Icel. 
falma  to  grope,  and  prob.  to  AS.  folm  palm  of  the  hand, 
L.  palma.  Cf.  Fttmble.  Palm.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch  ;  to  take  cognizance  of  by  means  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  distributed  all  over  the  body,  especially  by 
those  of  the  skin  ;  to  have  sensation  excited  by  contact 
of  (a  thing)  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Who  feel 
Those  rods  of  Gcorpions  and  those  whips  of  steel.    Creerfi. 

2.  To  touch  ;  to  handle  ;  to  examine  by  touching ;  as, 
feel  tliis  piece  of  silk  ;  hence,  to  make  trial  of  j  to  test ; 
often  with  out. 

Come  near.  .  .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son.    Gen.  ixvii.  21. 
He  hath  writ  this  to  feci  my  affection  to  your  honor.    S/iak. 

3.  To  perceive  by  the  mind  ;  to  have  a  sense  of  ;  to  ex- 
perience ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  be  sensible  of,  or  sensitive 
to  ;  as,  to  feel  pleasure  ;  to  feel  pain. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe.  Pope. 

Whoeo  keepeth  the  commandment  BhaW  feel  no  evil  thing. 

Feci.  viii.  5. 
lie  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most.  I'ojte. 
JIankind  ixavefelt  their  strength  and  made  it  felt.  Bt/ron. 

4.  To  take  internal  cognizance  of  ;  to  be  conscious  of  ; 
to  have  an  inward  persuasion  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.        Shak. 

5.  To  perceive;  to  observe.     [06j.]  Ckcucer. 
To  feel  the  helm  {Xaut.),  to  obey  it. 

Feel.  V.  I.  1.  To  have  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by 
contact  of  anything  with  the  nerves  of  eensation,  espe- 
cially those  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibilities  moved  or  affected. 

She  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.      Burke. 
And  mine  as  man,  who/ct/  for  all  mankind.        Pope. 

3.  To  be  conscious  of  an  inward  impression,  state  of 


use,    unite,   njde,   full,    ttp,    ftm ;    pity ;    food,   fo"ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,   ink ;    ttien,    thin ;    bos ;    zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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mind,  persuasion,  physical  condition,  etc.  ;  to  perceive 
one's  self  to  be  ;  —  followed  by  an  adjective  describing  the 
state,  etc. ;  as,  to /eel  assured,  grieved,  persuaded. 

I  then  didjttl  full  sick.  Shak. 

4.  To  know  with  feeliug;  to  be  conscious;  hence,  to 
know  certainly  or  without  misgiving. 

Garlands  .  .  .  whichl/«ei 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear.  Shak- 

5.  To  appear  to  the  touch  ;  to  give  a  perception ;  to 
produce  an  impression  by  the  nerves  of  seusatiou  ;  —fol- 
lowed by  an  adjective  describing  the  kind  of  sensation. 

Bhnd  men  sav  black /tfe^sroush,  and  white/te^  smuoth. 

Dryden. 

To  feel  after,  to  search  for ;  to  seek  to  find ;  to  seek  as  a 

person  groping  in  the  dark.     "  U  haply  tliey  might  Jeel 

after  him,  and  find  him."    Acts  xvii.  -il.  —  Xo  feel  of,  to 

examine  by  touching. 

Feel  (fel),  n.     1.  Feeling;  perception,     [i?.] 

To  mtercept  and  have  a  more  kindly /cei  of  its  genml  warmth. 

Ilazhtt, 

2.  A  sensation  communicated  by  touching  ;  impression 
made  upon  one  who  touches  or  handles  ;  as,  this  leather 
has  a  greasy /ee/. 

Tlie  difference  between  these  twotumorswill  be  distinguished 
by  the/eel.  ^-  S/turp. 

Feel'er  (fel'er),  ti.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  feels. 

2.  {Zo"f.)  One  of  the  sense  organs  of  certain  animals 
(as  insects),  which  are  used  in  testing  objects  by  touch 
and  in  searching  for  food  ;  an  antenna ;  a  palp. 

Insects  .  .  .  perpetually  feeUng  and  searching  before  them 
with  their /e£/ers  or  antenna;.  Derham. 

3.  Anything,  as  a  proposal,  observation,  etc.,  put  forth 
or  thrown  out  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  others  ; 
something  tentative. 

Feel'lhg;,  a.  1.  Possessing  great  sensibility ;  easily 
affected  or  moved  ;  as,  ^feeling  lieart. 

2.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility ;  attended  by,  or 
evincing,  sensibility;  as,  he  made  a,  feeling  representa- 
tion of  his  wTongs. 

Feel'lng,  n.    1.  The  sense  by  which  the  mind,  through 
certain  nerves  of  the  body,  perceives  external  objects,  or 
certain  states  of  the  body  itself  ;   that  one  of  the  five 
Benses  which  resides  in  the  general  nerves  of  sensation 
distributed  over  the  body,  especially  in  its  surface ;  the 
flense  of  touch ;  nervous  sensibility  to  external  objects. 
Why  was  the  eight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined,  .  .  . 
And  not,  a.s  feeling,  through  all  parts  diff  u&ed  ?   Milton. 

2.  An  act  or  state  of  perception  by  the  sense  above 
described  ;  an  act  of  apprehending  any  object  whatever  , 
an  act  or  state  of  apprehending  the  state  of  the  soul  it- 
self ;  consciousness. 

The  apprehension  of  the  pood 
Gives  but  the  grcater^ie/i/i(/  to  the  worse.  Shak. 

3.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  emotional  states ;  a 
high  degree  of  susceptibility  to  emotions  or  states  of  the 
sensibility  not  dependent  on  the  body;  as,  a  man  of  feel- 
ing ;  a  man  destitute  of  feeling. 

4-  Any  state  or  condition  of  emotion  ;  the  exercise  of 
the  capacity  for  emotion ;  any  mental  state  whatever ; 
as,  a  right  or  a  vsTong  feeling  in  the  heart ;  our  angry  or 
kindly  feelings  ;  &  feeling  of  pride  or  of  humility. 

A  fellow /tft7in!/  makes  one  wondrous  kind.     Garrick. 
Tenderness  for  Ihe/ct/iwys  of  others.      Jlucaulw/. 

5.  That  quality  of  a  work  of  art  which  embodies  tlie 
mental  emotion  of  the  artist,  and  is  calculated  to  affect 
similarly  the  spectator.  Fairhult. 

Syn.  ~  Sensation  ;  emotion  ;  passion  ;  sentiment ;  agi- 
tation; opinion.    See  Emotion,  Passion,  Sentiment. 

Feel'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  feeling  manner ;  pathetically ; 
eympatlietically. 

Feere  (fer),  n.  [See  Fere,  n.]  A  consort,  husband 
or  wife  ;  a  companion  ;  a  fere.     \_<ths.'\ 

Feese  (fez),  n.  [Cf.  O^.fesien  to  put  to  flight,  AS. 
fesion,  fysian,  ff/srni,  fr.  Jus  eager,  prompt,  willing.] 
The  short  run  before  a  leap.     lObs.']  Js'ares. 

Feet  (fet),  n.  ])l.    See  Foot. 

Feet,".     [See  Feat,  n.]    Fact;  performance.   [06j.] 

Feetless,  a.     Destitute  of  feet ;  vlh,  feettess  birds. 

Feeze  (fez),  v.  t.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  F.  visser  to  screw, 
xis  screw,  or  1st  E.  feaze^  v.  t. :  for  sense  2,  see  Feese.] 

1.  To  turn,  as  a  screw.     \_Scot.']  Jamieson. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  cha-stise  ;  to  humble  ;  to  worry.  [Oft.O 
[Written  viUo  feme,  feize^  pheese.']  Beau.  «i-  Fi. 

To  feeze  up,  to  work  into  a  passion.    [Ohx.] 

Feeze,  n.     Fretful  excitement.     iObs.'\     See  Feaze. 

II  Feh'Ung  rfa'ITng),  n.  iChem.)  See  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, utider  SiiLlMlON. 

Peh'mlc  (fa'mlk),  a.    See  Vehmic. 

Feign  (fan),  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feioned  (fand); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feiokino.]  lOK.frinen,  F.  feindrc  (p. 
pT.  feignant),fr.  L.fingere;  akin  to  h.  figurn  figure,  and 
E.  dough.  See  Douoii,  and  cf.  Fiouhe,  Faint,  Effigy, 
Fiction.]  1.  To  give  a  mental  existence  to,  a«  to  some- 
thing not  real  or  actual ;  to  imagine ;  to  invent ;  hence, 
to  pretend  ;  to  form  and  relate  as  it  true. 

There  arc  no  i.uch  thintrn  thtne  as  tliou  aayest,  but  \.\\o\\friqn. 
ett  them  out  of  thine  own  heart.  Ae/i.  vi.  h. 

The  poet 

Did  feign  tliat  Orpheus  drew  trees,  utoncR,  and  floods.    S/i(d: 

2.  To  represent  by  a  false  appearance  of  ;  to  pretend  ; 
to  counterfeit ;  .is,  to  feign  a  sickness.  Shah. 

3.  To  disBembh: ;  to  conceal.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 
Felgnefl  (fand),  «.     Not  re.ll  or  genuine;  pretended; 

covmterfeit;  insincere  ;  false.  *^  A  feigned  Sricind."  S/uifc. 
CUvccar  unto  my  prayer,  thatgoeth  not  out  of /oiV/nrrflipn. 

I'i.  xvli.  1. 

—  Pelgn'ed-ly  (fan'Sd-lj?),  adv.  —  Feign'od-nesa,  n. 

Hit  tri'nclieroiiH  nintrr  Ju'lnh  hnth  not  turned  iiritn  me  with 
her  wh'tii-  Iifnrt.  ]iiit /•■i(/nri/tt/.  Jn:  tli.  H'. 

Felfmed  latinn  <  Low),  an  iswie  producpil  in  a  preti-ndt-d 
action  hftwecii  two  partiPM  for  the  purpOHc  of  trying  bi-- 
foro  a  jury  a  »|ucMtion  of  fact  which  it  ueronii'M  uect'.sHiiry 
to  aettio  in  thy  progreHs  of  a  c.axLw.       liurritl.    liouvicr. 


Felgn'er  (fan'er),  n.     One  who  feigns  or  pretends. 

Felgn'ing,  «■  That  feigns;  insincere;  not  genuine; 
false.  —  Feign'lng-ly,  adv. 

Felne  (lam,  v.  t.  \-  i.    To  feign.     [Obs."]        Chaucer. 

Feint  (lHut  I,  ((.  [F.  feint,  p.  p.  of  feindre  to  feign. 
See  t'Eios.]     Feigned  ;  counterfeit.     \_Obs.'\ 

Dressed  up  into  any,/'ei;i(  appearance  of  it.  Locke. 

Feint,  n.  ir.  fei7tteyfr.'feint.  See  Feint,  a.]  1.  That 
whicli  is  feigned ;  an  assumed  or  false  appearance  ;  a  pre- 
tense ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  fetch. 

Courtley'a  letter  is  but  aftini  to  get  off.    Spectator. 

2.  A  mock  blow  or  attack  on  one  part  when  another 
part  is  intended  to  be  struck;  —  said  of  certain  move- 
ments in  fencing,  boxing,  w-ar,  etc. 

Feint,  V.  i.    To  make  a  feint,  or  mock  attack. 

il  Fei'tsul'  (fa'tswe'),  n.  {Min.)  The  Chinese  name 
for  a  liighly  prized  variety  of  pale  green  jade.    See  Jade. 

Felze  (lez),  V.  t.    See  Feeze,  v.  t. 

Fel'an-ders  (f6K2u-derz),  n.  pi.     See  Filanders. 

Feld'spar'  (fgld'spar'),      In.  [G.f eld  spath  ;  f eld  field 

Feld'Spath'  (feid'spathO,  i  -^spatk  spar.]  (il/in.)  A 
nanii-  £.'i\i-n  to  a  group  of  minerals,  closely  related  in 
crystaUiue  form,  and  all  silicates  of  alumina  with  either 
potash,  soda,  lime,  or,  in  one  case,  baryta.  They  occur  in 
crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  vitreous  in  luster,  and 
breaking  rather  easily  in  two  directions  at  riglit  angles  to 
each  other,  or  nearly  so.  The  colors  are  usually  white  or 
nearly  wliite,  flesh-red,  bluish,  or  greenish. 

C^^^  The  group  includes  the  nionocUnic  iortkoclastic) 
species  orthoduse  or  common  potash  feldspar,  and  the  rare 
hyalophane  or  baryta  feldspar ;  also  the  triclinic  species 
(called  in  general  plagioclase)  Ttiicrocline..  like  ortliocLase 
a  potash  feldspar;  unort/tite  or  lime  feldspar;  albite  or 
soda  feldspar ;  also  intermediate  between  the  last  two 
species,  laorodorite,  andesine,  oligoclase,  contaiuing  both 
lime  and  soda  in  varying  amounts.  The  feldspars  are 
essential  constituents  of  nearly  all  crystalline  rooks,  as 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  most  kinds  of  basalt  and 
trachyte,  etc.  The  decomposition  of  feldspar  has  yielded 
a  large  part  of  the  clay  of  the  soil,  also  the  mineral  kao- 
lin, an  essential  material  in  the  making  of  fine  pottery. 
Common  feldspar  is  itself  largely  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Feld-spath'lc  (-ppSth'Tk),    \a.   Pertaining  to,  or  con- 

Feld-spath'ose  (-spSth'os),  )      sisting  of,  feldspar. 

Fele  (fel),  a.  [AS.  fela,  feoln  ;  akin  to  G.  viel,  Gr. 
iroAv5.     See  Fttll,  ".]     Many.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fe-llc'i-fy  (fe-lls'i-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  ftiix:  happy  +  -/?/.] 
To  make  liappy  ;  to  felicitate.     \_Obs.'\  Quarles. 

Fe-Uc'i-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  felicitaius,  p.  p.  of  felici- 
(are  to  felicitate,  ii.feUjc,  -ids,  happy.  See  Felicity.] 
Made  very  happy.     lArc/inicI 

I  QHi  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  liighness'  hive.  Shak- 

Fe-Uc'I-tate  (fe-lTs'I-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Felici- 
tated (-ta'ted) ;  ;).  pj:  S:  vb.  n.  Felicitating.]  [Cf.  F. 
feiiciter.']    1.  Tomake  very  happy  ;  to  delight. 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would  fill  and 
felicitate  his  spirit.  /.  Wattg. 

2.  To  express  joy  or  pleasure  to  ;  to  wish  felicity  to  ; 
to  call  or  consider  (one's  self)  happy  ;  to  congratulate. 

Every  true  heart  must  frlicilatc  itself  that  its  lot  is  cast  in 
this  kingdom.  H'.  llowitt, 

Syn.—  See  Congratulate. 

Fe-Uc'I-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fSlicitation.l 
The  act  of  fehcitating  ;  a  wishing  of  joy  or  hajipiness ; 
congratulation. 

Fe-Uc'1-tOUB  (fe-lTs'T-tus),  a.  Characterized  by  felic- 
ity ;  happy;  prosperous;  delightful;  .skillful;  success- 
ful ;  happily  applied  or  expressed  ;  appropriate. 

FcJiritoiis  words  and  images.  Jf.  Arnold. 

—  Fe-llcl-tous-ly,  ndr.  —  Fe-llc'l-tous-ness,  n. 

Fe-llc'i-ty  ( fe-lT.s'T-ty ),  n.  ;  pi.  Felicities  (,-tTz).  [OE. 
felirite,  F.f'/ii-itf,  fr.  h.  felicitas,  fr.felix,  -iris,  happy, 
fruitful ;  akin  to  fetus.']  1.  The  state  of  being  happy  ; 
blessedness ;  blissfulness  ;  enjoyment  of  good. 

Our  c-wnf elicit!/  we  make  or  find.  Johnson. 

Finally,  after  this  life,  to  attain  cvcrlastins  joy  ami  /'eUrit//. 

Jiook  of  t'onniKin  I'l'it/er. 

2.  That  which  promotes  happiness;  a  successful  or 
gratifying  event ;  prosperity  ;  blessing. 

Iho  felicities  of  lier  wonderful  reign.       Atterbur'j. 

3.  A  pleasing  faculty  or  accomplishment ;  as,  felicity 
in  painting  portraits,  or  in  writing  or  talking.  ^'Felicity 
of  expression."  Bp.   Warhurton. 

Syn.—  Happiness ;  bliss ;  beatitude  ;  blessedness  ;  bliss- 
fulness.    See  Happiness. 

Ferine  (fe'Iin),  n.  [L.  felinns,  fr.  feles,  felis,  cat, 
prob.   nrig.,  the  fruitful  :  cf.   F.  fHin.      See  Fetus.] 

1.  {Z'iol.)  Catlike;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Felis, 
or  family  Felid.T  ;  as,  the  frline  race  ;  feline  voracity. 

2.  Characteristic  of  cats  ;  aly  ;  stealthy ;  treacherous  ; 
as,  a  feline  nature;  feline  manners. 

II  FellB  (fe'lTs),  n.  [L.,  cat.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
carnivorous  inanimala,  including  the  domestic  cat,  the 
lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  similar  animals. 

Fell  (f*51),  imp.  of  Fall. 

Fell,  a.  [OE.  /(■/,  OF.  frl  cruel,  fierce,  perfidious  ;  cf. 
AS.  fft  (only  in  comp. ).  OF.  fel,  as  a  noun  also  with  ac- 
cxm.  felon,  is  fr.  Lh.fclo,  of  unknown  origin;  cf.  Ann. 
fall  evil,  Ir.  feal.  Arm.  fallnni  treachery,  Ir.  Si  Gael. 
fcall  to  betray;  or  cf.  OHV'.  fdlan  to  flay,  torment,  akin 
to  E. /W/ skin.  Cf.  Felon.]  1.  Cruel;  barbarous;  in- 
human ;  ftcrne  ;  savage  ;  ravenous. 

Wliile  we  deviMf/-//  tortures  for  thy  faulta.         Shah. 

2.  Eager;  earnest;  intent.     [Ohs.} 

1  am  8u/>7/  to  my  businvsa.  P^in/n. 

FeU,  V.  [Cf.  L.  frl  gall,  bile,  or  E.  felly  a.]  Gall ;  an- 
ger ;  niidancholy.     [Obs."] 

Untrniibli-d  of  vile  fear  or  hitter /'77.  .^'prttart: 

Fell.  n.  [AS.  fell;  .ikin  to  D.  vrl,  OUG.  frl,  G.frll, 
Jvtl.ffH  (in  comp.),  Gnth.  fill  in  pruts////  leprosy,  Jj.'prl. 
//.t  fikin,  Or.  n-^AAa.    Cf.  Film,  Peel,  Pell,  n.]     A  skin 


or  hide  of  a  beast  with  the  wool  or  hair  on  ;  a  i>elt ;  — 
used  cluefly  in  composition,  as  woolfell. 

We  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  theiifdls,  you  know,  are 
greasy.  S/tuk. 

Fell  (f51),  71.  [Icel.  fell,  fjall;  akin  to  Sw.  ffdn  a 
ridge  or  chain  of  mountains,  Dan.  fjeld  mountain,  rock, 
aud  prob.  to  G.  fels  rock,  or  perh.  to  f eld  field,  E.  field."] 

1.  A  barren  or  rocky  hill.  T.  Gray. 

2.  A  wild  field  ;  a  moor.  Drayton. 
Fell,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Felled  (f^ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Felling.]  [AS.  fellan,  a  causative  verb  fr.  feallan  to 
fall;  akin  to  D.  vellen,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  fella,  &w.fdlla, 
Dan.  f-rlde.  See  Fall,  t.  i.]  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  to  bring  down  or  to  the  ground  ;  to  cut  down. 

Stand,  or  I  '11  full  thee  down.  Shak. 

Fell,  n.  {Mining)  The  finer  portions  of  ore  which  go 
through  the  meshes,  when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sifting. 

Fell,  t'.  /.  [Cf.  G.ael.  fill  to  fold,  plait,  Sw.  fall  a  hem.] 
To  sew  or  hem ;  —  said  of  seams. 

Fell,  n.  1.  (Sewing)  A  form  of  seam  joining  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  the  edges  being  folded  together  and  the 
stitclies  taken  through  both  thicknesses. 

2.  {Weaving)  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by  the  last 
thread  of  tlie  weft. 

Fell'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Fit  to  be  felled. 

llFel'lali  (fei'ld),  n.  ;  pi.  Ar.  Fellahin  (-hen),  E.  Fel- 
lahs (-laz).  [Ar.]  A  peasant  or  cultivator  of  the  soil 
among  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  etc.  W.  M.  Thomson. 

Fell'er  (fSl'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  fells, 
knocks  or  cuts  down  ;  a  machine  for  felling  trees. 

Fell'er,  n.  An  appliance  to  a  sewing  machine  for  fell- 
ing a  seam. 

Fell'fare'  (f^I'fSr'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  fealafor,  and  E.  field- 
fare.}    iZonl.)  The  fieldfare. 

Fel-lU'lu-OUS  (f61-lT!'li^-ri.s),  a.  [L.  fellifinus ;  fel 
gall -j-_//;/f';e  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  gall.   [7i.]  Johnson. 

Fel-Unlc  (f61-lTn'Tk),  a.  [L.  fel,  fellis,  gall.]  Of, 
relating  to,  or  derived  from,  bile  or  gall ;  as,  felUnic  acid. 

FelFmon'ger  (fel'mrm'ger),  n.  A  dealer  in  fells  or 
Bheeji.'^kins.  \\]\o  separates  the  wool  from  the  pelts. 

Fell'ness,  n.  [See  Fell  cruel.]  The  quahty  or  state 
of  being  fell  or  cruel ;  fierce  barbarity,  Spenser. 

Felloe  (f?l'lo),  7i.     See  Felly. 

Fellon  (-lunj,  a.     Variant  of  Felon.     [06^.] 

Those  two  were  foes  the  felloneit  on  ground.    Spenser. 

Fel'lOW  (fSl'lo),  71.  [OE.  felaice,  felaghe,  Icel.  felagi, 
fr.  felag  companionship,  prop.,  a  laying  together  of  prop- 
erty ;/e  property  -f-  lag  a  laying,  pi.  log  law,  akin  to  lig- 
gja  to  lie.  See  Fee,  and  Law,  Lie  to  be  low.]  \.  A  com- 
panion ;  a  comrade ;  an  associate  ;  a  partner ;  a  sharer. 

The  fellows  of  his  crime.  Milton. 

We  are  fellows  Etill, 

Serving  alike  in  sorrow.  Shak. 

That  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  tyro  ftllows  almost  of 

equal  magnitude.  O'iftboii. 

(l^p^  Commonly  used  of  men,  but  sometimes  of  women. 

Judges  xi.  37. 

2.  A  man  without  good  breeding  or  worth  ;  an  ignoble 
or  mean  man. 

Worth  makes  the  man.  and  want  of  it,  thc/ellow.    Pops. 

3.  An  equal  in  power,  rank,  character,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 

Should  Dreed  thy  fellow.  SlinJ;. 

4.  One  of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together  or 
suited  to  each  other  ;  a  mate  ;  the  male. 

When  they  be  but  lieifers  of  one  year,  .  .  .  they  are  let  go  to 

theyt'//ojt'  and  breed.  Jlollaiid, 

This  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow  of  it.         Shak. 

5.  A  person ;  an  individual. 

She  eeenied  to  be  a  good  sort  ol  fellow.         Dickens. 

6.  In  the  English  universities,  a  scholar  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  foundation  called  a  fellowship,  which  gives 
a  title  to  certain  perquisites  and  privileges. 

7.  In  an  American  college  or  university,  a  member  of 
the  corporation  which  manages  its  business  interests ; 
also,  a  graduate  appointed  to  a  fellowship,  who  receives 
the  income  of  the  foundation. 

8-  A  member  of  a  literary  or  scientific  society ;  as,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Roy.il  Society. 

Q^^^  Fellon-  is  often  used  in  compound  words,  or  adjec- 
tively,  signifying  associate  conipanion,  or  sometimes 
cQuai.  Usually,  such  compounds  or  phrases  are  self-ex- 
planatory;  as, /c//(j»'-citizen,  or  fellow  citizen;  fellow- 
student,  or  fellow  student;  /e//';f/'-workmau,  or  fellow 
workman  ;  /f//ojc-mortal,  or  felhur  mortal;  fellou-But- 
ferer  ;  hedfellow ;  playfellow;  wovkfellow. 

Wore  the  crent'duke  himself  liere,  and  would  lift  up 

My  Jicad  to./'  lloiv  pomp  amongst  his  nobles.  Ford, 

Fel'lOW  (ffl'lo),  V.  t.  To  suit  with  ;  to  pair  with  ;  to 
matcli.     [Ob.';.]  Shak. 

Fel'low-com'mon-er  (-kom'mDn-er),  n.  A  student 
at  Canibridpe  I'niversity,  England,  who  commons^  or 
dines,  at  the  l''cllows'  table. 

Feriow-crea'ture  (-kre'tur  ;  13.^),  n.  One  of  the 
same  race  or  kind  ;  one  made  by  the  same  Creator. 

ReaBon,  by  wliich  we  are  raised  above  ouv  jtUow-creaturi's, 
the  brutes.  /.  Waltn. 

Fellow-feel'  (-fel')t  ''•  '■  To  share  through  sympa- 
thy ;  to  imrtiiipate  in.     [R-l  D.  llogers. 

Fellow-leel'lng,  n.     !■  Sympathy;  a  like  feeling. 

2.  .Toint  interest.      \Obs.]  Arbuthuct. 

Fellow-less,  a.  Without  fellow  or  equal ;  peerless. 
WIhim'  wilMiuMt  wall*)  are  rare  ai\<\  frllmuli-ss.    Chapman. 

Fonow-llke'  i-lik'),  a.  Like  a  companion;  conipan- 
ioiiiilili' ;  on  t-tjual  terms  ;  sympatlietic.     [Obs.]      I'dall. 

Fol'low-ly.  a.     Fellowlike.     [tfb.'i.]  Shak: 

Fel'lOW-Ship    ffPl'h"-shTp),    n.       [Fellnw   -f-   •ship.] 

1.  Till"  state  or  rtdation  of  being  a  fellow  or  nBSociate. 

2.  CDuipanionship  of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms;  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse. 

In  a  great  town,  fricndB  are  Rcnttered.  so  that  there  in  net  that 

fcllowshiji  wliich  ifi  in  less  neiKliborluiods.  liacon. 

Men  arc  ina<le  for  society  and  mutual  />r//ow,*/(»p.     Calamy. 
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FELLOWSHIP 


3.  Astateof  beiiijf  toffetlier;  companionfiliip;  partner- 
aljip;  aasoeiation  ;  hence,  coufederatiou ;  joint  iuteiebt. 

Tlic  trreat  cimtunlion  of  tlio  aca  uuil  Bkies 
Purled  our  jtlluui^htii.  Shak. 

.     FtUownhii'  in  paiu  divides  not  smurt.  Milton. 

i-^cllowtihij>  in  woe  dotli  wot-  fiBhuiiKc  H/iaK. 

The  gQOflhi.'>^t/<n<nrH/„j'  of  ImriuuM  knightB, 
WJiuruof  tins  world  liLlds  record.  Teimi/son. 

4.  Those  associated  with  one,  ub  in  a  family,  or  a  soci- 
•ety ;  a  company. 

The  sorrow  of  Noali  with  his  felhw/ihip.    Chaucer. 
Witli  that  a  joyous  jillown/tip  ibsucd 
Of  minstrels.  Spemtr. 

B.  (Eng.  &  Amer.  Universities)  A  foundation  for  the 
maintenance,  on  certain  runditionH,  of  a  scholar  called  a 
Jtllou-y  wJio  ufiUiilly  ref^iili'.s  at  the  university. 

6.  (Arit/i.)  The  rnh- fur  .lividinK  pro/it  and  loss  among 
partners;  —  called  also  partncishipy  comimny,  and  dis- 
•iributwe  ]ir->portio7i. 

Good  fellowship,  companionablonesfi ;  the  spirit  and  dis- 
position betittmg  comrades. 

There  'a  neither  honesty,  numhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in 
^'^^^'  Shak. 

t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fel- 
rb.  n.  Pellowshii'ing.] 
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Felt  (t?lt),  n.  _  [AS.  ,011;  akin  to  D.  vtll,  G.  /;;,  an-l 
poasihly  to  Gr.  TrtAos  liair  or  wool  wrought  into  felt,  L. 
intiu  hair,  j}ileu.i  a  ti-lt  cap  or  Ijat.]  1.  A  clotli  or  «tutr 
made  of  iiiatti^.l  flljers  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur,  fuUnd  or 
wrought  into  a  conijiact  Bubstanco  by  roUinK  and  prcfc- 
sure,  with  lees  or  Hizo,  without  Hpinning  or  wuaviiig. 

It  wen-  «  (Iclicutc  MtnitilU'-ril  ty  tthoc 

A  troi.ii  1)1  lujnic  wilii  Jdt.  Shiik. 

2.  A  hat  madf!  of  felt.  Tlimne. 

3.  A  skin  or  hide;  a  fell;  a  pelt.     [04j.] 

'I''i  know  whfllur  «hii-|i  ure  suuiid  or  nol,  bcc  tliiit  tlio  frll  ha 
'""«■■  Murlwi,:r. 

relt  sraln,  the  Rrain  of  timlwr  which  is  tran-sveme  to 
the  annidar  rintia  or  plates  ;  tlie  direetiou  of  the  medul- 
lary rays  in  oak  and  some  other  timber. 


Fenow-shlp  (fSl'li-shtp),  ^ 

LOWSHIPED    (-sliipt);    p.   pr.    & 

(Eccl.)  To  acknowledge  as  of  good  standini;,  or  in  com- 
munion according  to  standards  of  faith  and  practice; 
to  admit  to  Christian  fellowship. 

Fel'ly  (fel'lj-),  adv.  In  a  fell  or  cruel  manner  ; 
fiercely  ;  barbarously ;  savaRely.  Spemrr. 

Fel'ly,  n. ;  pi.  Fellies  (-ITz).  [OE.  reli,  fehie,  Mow, 
•*»-/f'<7,.'f'!7C-  akintoD.  rc/i;,  O.  M(/e.  OHG. /c/i/'n  felly 
(also,  a  harrow,  but  prob.  a  dittercnt  word),  Dau. /eli/e.^ 
The  exterior  wooden  rim,  or  a  segment  of  the  rim,  of  a 
-wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes.  [Written  also/ri/oe.] 
lircak  all  Ihe  spokt--s  and  frllics  from  her  wheel.  S/nik. 
J  Felo-de-se'  (fe'16-de-se'),  n.  /  pL  Felos-de-se  (fe'- 
10Z-).  [LL.  /elo,  E.  /elon  +  tie  of,  concerning  +  se  self.] 
iLim)  One  wlio  deliberately  puts  an  end  to  his  own  ex- 
istence, or  loses  Ills  life  while  eng.aped  in  the  commission 
of  an  unlawful  or  malicious  act ;  a  suicide.  Btirrill. 

Fel'on  (fSl'un),  n.  [OE.,  adj.,  cruel,  n.,  -rillain,  ruf- 
fian, traitor,  whitlow,  P.  /Hon  traitor,  in  OF.  also,  vil- 
lain, fr.  LL.  felo.  See  Fell,  a.]  1.  (iuic)  A  person 
■who  has  committed  a  felony. 

2.  A  person  guilty  or  capable  of  heinous  crime. 

3.  {Med.)  A  kind  of  whitlow;  a  p.iinful  iiiHainmation 
■of  the  periosteum  of  a  finger,  usually  of  the  last  joint. 

Syn.  — Criminal;  convict;  malefactor;  culprit. 

Fel'on,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  felon  ;  malignant ; 
fierce;  malicious;  cruel;  traitorous;  disloyal. 

Vain  shuw-s  of  love  to  vait  Iiia  fel'm  Jmte.  Pope. 

Fe-lo'ni-OUB(fe-lo'nI-us),a.  Having  the  qualityof  fel- 
•ony;  malignant;  maUcious;  villainous;  traitorous ;  per- 
fidious ;  in  a  legal  sense,  done  with  intent  to  commit  a 
•crime;  as^  felonious  homicide. 


„,^      ,  O  thievish  Nisht. 

Why  should'et  tliou,  but  for  wnne  ffjaniona  end, 

In  thy  dark  luDtern  thus  cli 


Milton. 


.■  up  the  sta 

—  Fe-lo'nl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fe-lo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 

Fel'O-nous  (fPl'o-nus),  a.  [Cf-  OF.  feloneiis.  Cf. 
Felonious.]     Wicked;  felonious.     [04,!.]'  Spenser. 

Pel'on-ry  (fSl'un-rJ),  ji.  A  body  of  felons ;  specific- 
ally, the  convict  population  of  a  penal  colony.       Howitt 

Fel'on-Wort'  (-wDrf),  ii.  (Bol.)  Tlie  bittersweet 
nightshade  {.Solanitm  Dtdcamara).     See  Bittersweet. 

Fel'o-ny  (fiH'o-iiy),  n. ;  pi.  Felonies  (-niz).  [OE. 
Jelonie  cruelty, (ye.  felonie,Y./elonic  treachery, malice. 
See  Felon,  n.]  1.  (Feudal  Law)  An  act  on  the  part  of 
the  vassal  which  cost  him  his  fee  by  forfeiture.    Burrill. 

2.  [O.  Eng.  Law)  An  offen-se  which  occasions  a  total 
forfeiture  of  either  lauds  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishment  may 
he  added,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

3.  A  heinous  crime;  especially,  a  crime  punishable  by 
-death  or  imprisonment. 

•  ^^  Forfeiture  for  crime  having  been  generally  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States,  the  term  (rlimij.  in  American 
law,  has  lost  this  point  of  distinction  ;  and  its  meaning 
vvhere  not  fixed  by  statute,  is  somewliat  vague  .and  un- 
Uehned  ;  generally,  however,  it  is  used  to  denote  an  of- 
leuse  of  a  high  grade,  punishable  either  capitally  or  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  In  Massachusetts,  by  statute 
any  crime  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  tlie 
state  prison,  and  no  other,  is  a  felnmi ;  so  in  New  York 
Ihe  tendency  now  is  to  oliliterate  the  distinction  be- 
-tween  felonies  and  misdc,H,„ii.„s :  an.l  fjiis  has  been 
-«?i»tF!if'f'^'5!T™-  England,  an.I  cmii.letely  in  some  of  the 
-States  of  theTJiiion.  The  ilistiui-ti.>n  i,s  purely  arbitrary. 
and  Its  entire  abolition  is  only  a  ipiestion  of  time, 

C^  There  is  no  lawyer  who  would  undertake  to  tell 
•what  a  felonn  is.  otherwise  than  by  enumerating  the  va- 
lious  kinds  of  offenses  which  are  so  called.  Originally, 
V!.l  ''lil^J,','°T-'  L"^i  "^  »;e»"''>g  ■  it  denoted  all  offenses 
the  penalty  of  which  included  forfeiture  of  goods-  but 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament  have  .leclared  various  of- 
fenses to  be  felonies,  without  ,.iii,,ii,i„g  that  peiiMty,  and 
have  taken  away  the  penaltv  fr.,m  others    whi-h  c'l- 

JlS'tV?.*?/*''^!''?',,"'  '''  •■■■>"''''  -'''"""■'.  iiisonuK-h  that 
the  acta  so  called  have  now  no  property  whatever  in 
-common,  save  that  of  being  ualaw/ul  iid  punishable. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

TO  compouiij  a  felony.    See  under  CoMPonNn,  v.  I. 

Fel'slte  (fSl'sit),  71,  [Cf.  Feldspar.]  {Min.)  A  fine- 
grained rock,  fiintlike  in  fracture,  consisting  essentially 
«I  orthoclase  feldspar  with  occasional  grainsof  quartz, 

Fel-sll'lc  (fSl-sIt'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or 
containing,  felsite. 

Fel'spai'  (fa'spiir'),  Fel'spath'  (-spSth'),  n.    (Min.) 

See  I  ELDSPAR. 

Fel-spath'lc  (fa-.'spSthlk).  n.    See  Feldbpathic, 
Fel'stone'  (fa'ston'),  n,     [From  G,  fvldstein,  iu  anal- 
ogy with  E.  /e/spar.]    (.1/in.)  See  Felsfte. 
Felt  (felt),  imp,  &  p.  p.  or  a.  from  Feel. 


Kniijhl. 

Felt,  V.  t.  [imp.  A  ;,.  p.  Felted;  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n. 
i  ELTiNo.]  1,  To  make-  into  felt,  or  a  foltlikc-  substance  ; 
to  cause  to  .adhi-re  and  mat  together.  A'lr  M.  Hide. 

2.  To  cover  witli,  or  as  with,  felt ;  as,  to  felt  the  cylin- 
der of  a  wteain  engine, 

Felt'er  (-er),  v.  l.     To  dot  or  mat  together  like  felt. 
IIi.s  f  lured  ]oek«  that  on  his  hoM,.n  fill.     ;-',nj:;-.u-. 

Felt'lng,  n.  1.  The  material  of  which  felt  is  made ; 
al.-iii,  felti-d  cloth  ;  also,  the  process  by  which  it  is  made. 

2-  Tlie  act  of  splitting  timlier  by  the  felt  grain. 

Fel'try  (-trj),  «.    [OF.  fellre.l    See  Felt,  ii,    [W«.l 

Fe-luc'ca  (li^-iak'ki),  n.    [it, /<-/«c«  (cf,  Sp,  /„;„m, 

I'g,  falua),   fr.  Ar.  fulk  ship, 
or  liarraijitk  a  sort  of  ship,] 
(Xuut.)    A  small,    swift- 
sailing     vessel,    propelled 
by    oars   and   lateen 
sails,  —  once  common 
in  the  Mediterranean. 
Sometimes    it 
is  constructed 
so     that     the 
helm  may 
be   used 
at    either 
en.l, 
Fel'wort' 
(fSl'wnrf), 
_  71,    [Probably 

Felucca.  %  ^.'";!;"'"'?',' 

oi  Jteldwort.l 
iBol.)  A  European  herb  (Swerlia  perennis)  of  the  Gen- 
tian family, 
Fe'male  (fe'miil),  n.     [OE,  femel,  femnl,  F,  femelle, 
•  L-  Jemella,  dim.  ol  feminn  woman.     See  Feminine,] 

1,  An  individual  of  the  sex  which  conceives  and  brings 
forth  young,  or  (iu  a  wider  sense)  which  Las  an  ovary 
and  produces  ova. 

The  male  and  female  of  each  livins  thing,      Drayton. 

2,  (Bol.)  A  plant  which  produces  oidy  that  kind  of 
reproductive  organs  which  are  capable  of  developing  into 
fruit  after  impregnation  or  fertilization :  a  pistillate 
plant. 

Fe'male,  a.  l.  Belonging  to  the  sex  which  conceives 
and  gives  birth  to  young,  or  (in  a  wider  sense)  which 
produces  ova  ;  not  male. 

As  pnticnt  as  the  feninlr  dove 
\>  hen  that  her  golden  couplet-s  are  ai--.cIosed,        S/iok. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female  sex  ;  char- 
acteristic of  woman  ;  femiuiue  ;  as,  female  tenderness. 
'  J'eniale  usurpation."  Milton. 

Tothe  generoii«  decision  of  a  female  mind,  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  .-Vmenca.  Ihtknaii. 

3.  (.Bot.)  Having  pistils  and  no  stamens;  pistillate;  or, 
in  cryptogamous  plants,  capable  of  receiving  fertilization. 

Female  rhymes  (Pro-^.),  double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  (called 
111  !•  reneh  Jinniiine  rhymes  because  they  end  in  e  weak, 
or  Jenimine)  in  which  two  syllables,  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  one,  correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 

jE^P""  A  rhyme,  in  which  the  final  syllables  only  agree 
u/Miin,  coiii;j/(ioi)  is  called  a  male  rhyme;  one  iu  which 


fr.  L. 


FENCE 

Fem'l  nayi-ty  (fSm't-nSn-tj?),  n.    Femininity. 
Fem'lnate  (lem'l-nit), «.  [L. /eminafuj  cHeminate.l 

I'eniiiiilie.      [t)hs.'\  J 

Fem'1-ne'l-ty  [fCm'I-ncT.tjf),  n.  [L.  feminms  wo- 
nianJy.  ]     Womanliness  ;  feiiiiuinity.  C.  JleaJe 

Fem'1-nlne  (f6m'l-nln),  a.  [L,  femininTis,  fr.  femina 
woman  ;  prob,  akin  to  L.  fetus,  or  to  Gr.  MffSoi  to  Buck, 
entrai  to  suckle,  Kkr.  d/ia  to  suck;  cf.  AS.  ffimnw 
woman,  maid:  cf.  F.  fiminin.  See  Fetus.]  1  01  or 
pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  women ;  cliaractcristlc  ot 
a  woman  ;  womanish  ;  womanly, 
erae"  '"'"'  ""  femarkably  dellca-nt  in  feminine   caw  and 

-    ",,  Maraulay, 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  becoming  or  ap- 
propriate t'>  tlie  female  sex  ;  as,  in  a  good  senne,  modest, 
graceful,  alfectionate,  confiding  ;  or,  in  a  bad  sense 
weak,  nerveless,  timid,  pleasure-loving,  ellemiuate.         ' 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  ftoft  ami  feminine.  .Villfm. 

Niniia  beiiiij  cstceined  no  man  of  war  ut  ull,  hut  DltoL't-thcr 
.Umimnr,  unU  Milijected  to  ense  ami  delicacy.       :iir  W.  Hnlriyh. 

3.  {Gram.)  Having  a  form  belonging  more  especially 
to  words  wliicb  are  appellations  of  females;  as,  a /cm l- 
nine  nonn  or  adjective  ;  a.  feminine  termination. 

Feminine  rhyme.     {Pros.)    See  Female   rhyme,  under 

rEftlALE,  <l. 

Syn.  -  See  Female,  n. 

Fem'l-nlne,  71.     1.  a  woman.     \_Ohs.  or  Colloq.'\ 

They  guide  ihc  feminine*  toward  the  puluce.      Jlnkluyt. 

2.  (Gram.)  Any  one  of  tliose  words  which  are  the 
appellntions  of  females,  or  which  have  the  terminations 
UKually  found  in  such  words;  as,  actress,  songstresSi  ab- 
bess, executrix. 

There  arc  hut  few  Xtuc  feminifvt  in  English.      Latham. 

Fem'1-nlne-ly,  wiv.     In  a  feminine  manner.     Jiyron. 

rem'I-nlno-ness.  n.    The  quality  of  being  feminine  ; 

woiimnliiu'.-js  ;  w.nnanishne.ss. 

Fem'i-nln'1-ty  (-nTnT-tJ),  71.  1.  The  quality  or  nature 
of  tliH  female  sex  ;  womanliness. 

2.  The  female  form.     [O/,.?.] 

O  serpent  wmWr femininitef:  Chancer. 

Fe-mln'I-ty  (fe-nnn'r-tj),  «.  Womanliness;  femi- 
uiiiity.    {Olis.l  "Trained  up  in  true /emi7i(7^."  Spenser. 

Feml-ni-za'tlon  (fSm'T-nT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
fenlinizill^,^  or  the  state  of  being  feminized. 

Fem'1-nize  (f5in'l-nlz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  fe7mniser.'\  To 
make  womanish  or  effeminate.  Dr.  11.  More. 

Fem'1-nye  (f6m'T-n5),  n.     [OF.  femenie,femi7ue,  the 
X,  realm  of  women.]     The  people  called  Ania- 


the  two  final  syllables  of  each  verse  agree,' thelast  being 
short  [motion,  orran),  is  called  female.  Brande  d-  V. 

--Female  ecrew,  the  spiral-tlireaded  cavity  iuto  which  an- 
otlier,  or  male,  screw  turns.  Nichohon.  —  Te>m?i.\f>  fern 
(/in/  I,  a  .nijiniou  species  of  fern  with  large  decompound 
lr'n\iU\Asi.h,inun  Fdirficmina),  growing  in  many  couu- 
trit.s;  lady  fi-in. 

.Gi^^The  names  rnnle  feni  and  female  fern  were  an- 
ciently given  to  two  common  ferns ;  but  it  is  now  under- 
stood tliat  neither  has  any  sexual  character. 

Syn.-FESiALE,  Feminise.  We  apply  female  to  the 
sex  or  individual,  as  opposed  to  male;  also  to  the  dis- 
tinctive belongings  of  women  ;  as,  female  drpss.  female 
form,  female  character,  etc. ;  feminine,  to  tliiiit^.s "appro- 
priate to,  or  affected  by,  women;  as,  feminnie  studies, 
employments,  accomplishments,  etc.  "Femidr  apidies  to 
sex  rather  tlian  gender,  and  is  a  physiological  rather  than 
a  grammatical  term.  Feminine  applies  to  gender  rather 
than  sex,  and  is  grammatical  rather  than  physiological." 
La/fta})!. 

Fe'mal-ist  (fe'mSl-Yst),  n.    A  gallant.     {Obs.} 

Cuiirtini,'  her  Bmoothly  like  afcmahst.        Mnmton. 

Fe'mal-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  make,  or  to  describe  as. 
female  or  feminine.  S/ittf(e.sban/. 

II  Feme  (fem  or  fSm),  n.  [OF.  feme,  F.' fewjue'.} 
{Old  Lair)  A  woman.  Bt/rrili. 

Feme  covert  iLniv),  a  married  woman.  See  Covert. 
(T.,  3.— Feme  sole  ( /.arr).  a  single  or  unmarried  woman  ;  a 
woman  wJio  has  never  been  inarrir-d,  or  who  has  lu-en  di- 
vorced, or  wliose  husband  is  lipail.  — Feme  sole  trader ')r 
merchant  )  A'/h/.  Lair),  a  marrifii  woniaii,  whu,  liy  Hi,.  <>u.s- 
toni  of  London,  engages  in  business  on  her  own  account, 
inaependently  of  her  husband. 

Fem'er-al  (f?m'er-«l).  n.    {Arch.)  See  Feherell. 

Pem'er-eU  (-51),  n.  [OF.  fnmeradle  part  of  a  chim- 
ney. See  Fdme.]  {Arch.)  A  lantern,  or  louver  cover- 
ing, placed  on  a  roof,  for  ventilation  or  escape  of  smoke. 

Pem'l-nal(fein'T-nal),  a.     Feminine.     [Otj.]      West. 


use,    unite,    T\t^Q,   full,    ap,    Ora ;    pity ;    food,   idTot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 


feniah 

zon.s.     lOhs.']     "The  reign  oifeminye.'"  Chaucer. 

llFemme(famorf5m),7j.  [F.]  A  woman.  SeeFEME,n. 
Femme  de  chambre  (de  shiiNbr').    [F.J    A  lady's  maid ; 
a  cliainbennaid. 

Fem'0-ral  (fSm'u-ral),  a.  \1,.  femur,  fe maris,  thigh  ; 
cf.  F./'^;//0)-,;/.]  Pertaining  to  the  femur  or  thigh;  as,  the 
/f'mcira/ arterv.  ** /Vmora/ habiliments."  Sir  W.  Scott 
I'  Fe'mur  (fe'miir).  n. ;  pi.  Femoka  (f5m'5-ra).  [L. 
tlugli.]  {Anat.)  (a)  The  thigh  bono,  {b)  The  proximal 
segment  of  the  hind  limb  containing  the  thieh  bone  ■ 
the  thigh.     See  Coxa. 

Fen  (f?n),  V.  [AS. /-°n, /?nn,  marsh,  mud,  dirt ;  akin 
to  D.  veen,  OFries.  fentie,  fene,  OUG,  fnina,  G.  fenn, 
Icel.  fen,  Goth,  fani  mud.]  Low  land  overfiowed,  or 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  water,  but  producing 
sedge,  coarse  grasses,  or  other  aquatic  plants ;  boggy 
land;. moor;  marsh. 

'Mid  reedy /^rt.t  wide  spread.  Word/nrorth. 

.  B^P"  Fen  is  used  adjectively  with  the  sense  of  helonn- 
tntj  to,  or  of  ihe  nature  of,  a  fen  or  fens. 

Fen  boat,  a  boat  of  light  draught  used  in  marshes.  —  Fen 
duck  iZunl.)  a  wild  duck  inhabiting  fens;  the  sboveler. 
[Pror.  En'i.]—Y6n  fowl  iZnt.Ls,  any  water  fowl  that 
fretiuents  fens.  —  Fen  gooae  iZr/../.).  the  gravlag  goose  of 
Europe.     [Frov.  En'j.]  -  Fen  land,  swamp  laud. 

Fence  (fSns),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  defence.']  1.  That 
which  fends  off  attack  or  danger  ;  a  defense ;  a  protec- 
tion ;  a  cover;  security;  shield. 

Let  us  he  hacked  with  God  and  witli  the  seas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for/f«ce  niipregnoble.  Shak. 

Afaice  hetwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath.       Addison. 

2.  An  iuclosure  about  a  field  or  other  space,  or  about 
any  object ;  especially,  an  inclosing  structure  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  material,  intended  to  prevent  intrusion 
from  without  or  straying  from  within. 

Leaps  o'er  the  fmce  with  ease  into  the  fold.        .Milton. 
\S^^  In  England  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  wall,  as  well  as  a 
structure  of  boards,  palings,  or  rails,  is  called  a.  fence, 

3.  {Locks)  A  projection  on  the  bolt,  which  passes 
through  the  tumbler  gates  in  locking  and  unlocking. 

4.  Self-defense  by  the  use  of  the  sword ;  the  art  and 
practice  of  fencing  and  sword  play  ;  hence,  skill  in  de- 
bate and  repartee.    See  Fekcino. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit.  and  gay  rhetoric. 
Thut  hath  so  well  been  tauglit  her  dazzling  fence.  Milton. 
Of  dauntleiis  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence.  Jfacatday, 

5.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  or  a  place  where  they 
are  received.     ISlanff]  3Iayheic. 

Fence  month  i Fore.'it  Law),  the  month  in  which  female 
deer  are  fawning,  when  hunting  is  proliibited.  Bullokor. 
—  Fence  roof,  a  covering  for  defense.  "  They  fitted  their 
shields  close  to  one  another  in  manner  of  a  fence  roof.''^ 
Holland.  —  Fence  time,  the  breeding  time  of  fish  or  game, 
when  they  slioulJ  not  be  killed.  -  Rail  fence,  a  fence 
made  of  rails,  sometimes  supported  by  posts.  —  Elng 
fence,  a  fence  which  encircles  a  large  area,  or  a  whole 
estate,  within  one  inclosure.  —  Worm  fence,  a  zigzac 
fence  composed  of  rails  crossing  one  anotlier  at  their 
ends;  — called  also  .'^^'7/.v  jWirf,  or  Virginiarail  fence. ~ 
To  be  on  the  fence,  to  be  undecided  or  uncommitted  in 
respect  to  two  opposing  parties  or  policies.    [Colloq.] 

Fence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fen-ced  (fSnst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fencing  (fen'sing).]  1.  To  fend  off  danger 
from  ;  to  give  security  to  ;  to  protect ;  to  guard. 

To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.  MUton. 
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2.  To  inclose  with  a  fence  or  other  protection ;  to  se- 
cure by  an  iucloaure. 

O  thou  wall !  .  .  .  divo  in  the  earth, 
And./ejite  not  Athens.  Shafc. 

A  Ehcfpcote/cuftt/  about  with  olive  trees.  Shafc. 

To  fence  the  tables  (Scot.  Churrfi),  to  luake  a  solemn 
address  to  those  who  present  themselves  to  conimuDe  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the  serv- 
ice, in  order  to  liiuder,  so  far  as  possible,  those  who  are 
unworthy  from  approaching  the  table.  McCUeyne. 

Fence  (feus),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  defense ;  to  guard 
oue'a  self  or  anything,  as  against  an  attack  ;  to  give  pro- 
tection or  security,  aa  by  a  fence. 

Vice  is  the  more  stubborn  as  well  as  the  more  dangerouB  evil, 
and  therefore,  in  the  first  iilace,  to  be/tnccd  against.         Locke. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  attack  and  defense  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  foil,  esp.  with  the  smallsword,  using 
the  point  only. 

He  v!il\  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  Shak: 

3.  Hence,  to  fight  or  dispute  in  the  manner  of  fencers, 
that  is,  by  thrusting,  guarding,  parrying,  etc. 

They  r'ence  and  push,  and,  pu&hini;.  loudly  roar  ; 
Their  dewlaps  and  tht-ir  sides  are  bathed  in  gore.  Dryden. 
As  when  a  billow,  blown  against. 
Falls  back,  the  voice  with  wliich  I  fenced 
A  little  ceased,  but  recomnionctd.  Tennt/son. 

Fence'ful  (-fyl))  «•  Affording  defense ;  defensive. 
[Obs.]  '  Covgreve. 

Fenceless.  <i-  Without  a  fence ;  uninclosed  ;  open ; 
unguarded  ;  <Iefe!isele3s.  Milton. 

Fen'cer  (fen'ser),  71.  One  who  fences ;  one  wlio  teaches 
or  practices  the  art  of  fencing  with  sword  or  foil. 

As  blunt  as  tlie./eHCfi"s  foils.  Shak. 

Fen'cl-ble  (fSn'sT-b'l),  n.  Capable  of  being  defended, 
or  of  making  or  aflEording  defense.     \_Obs.'\ 

Xo  fort  iofuncVilr,  nor  walls  so  strong.  Sjyenser. 

Fen'cl-ble,  ji-  (MH.)  A  soldier  euhsted  for  home 
service  only  ;  — usually  in  the  pi. 

Fen'clng  (fSn'sIng),  n.  1.  Tlie  art  or  practice  of  at- 
tack and  defense  with  the  sword,  esp.  with  the  small- 
sword.   See  Fence,  v.  ?'.,  '2. 

2.  Disputing  or  debating  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
art  of  fencers.  Shak. 

3.  The  materials  used  for  buildmg  fences.     {_U.  S.} 

4.  The  act  of  building  a  fence. 

5.  The  aggregate  of  tlie  fences  put  up  for  inclosure  or 
protection  ;  as,  the/f"Ci/if7of  a  farm. 

Fen'  crlck'et  (fen'  krik'gt).  {Zodl.)  The  mole 
cricket.      [Pror.  Eng.'] 

Fend  (fSnd),  ».     A  tiend.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Fend  (f?nd),  I'.  (.  [(»;/>.  &  p.  p.  Fended;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fending.]  [Abbrev.  ir.  de/e/id.}  To  keep  off; 
to  prevent  from  entering  or  hitting ;  to  ward  off  ;  to  shut 
out ;  —  often  with  o^ff";  as,  to/€7i(l  off  blows. 

■With  fern  beneath  to./V»(^  the  bitter  cold.         Dryden. 

To  fend  off  a  boat  or  vessel  iSaut.).  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning against  auytldng  witli  too  much  violence. 

Fend,  I',  i-  To  act  on  the  defensive,  or  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  resist ;  to  parry  ;  to  shift  off. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend 
.  .  .  with  llieni,  passes  for  a  great  part  of  learning.  tocke. 

Fend'er  (fgnd'er),  n.  [From  Fend,  t'.  t.  &  t.,  cf.  De- 
fender.] One  who  or  that  which  defends  or  protects 
by  warding  off  harm  ;  as  :  (i)  A  screen  to  prevent  coals 
or  sparks  of  an  open  fire  from  escaping  to  the  floor. 
(6)  Anything  serving  as  a  cushion  to  lessen  the  shock 
when  a  vessel  comes  in  contact  with  another  vessel  or  a 
wharf,  (c)  A  screen  to  protect  a  carriage  from  mud 
thrown  off  the  wheels:  also,  a  splashboard.  (</)  .\ny- 
thing  set  up  to  protect  an  exposed  angle,  as  of  a  liouse, 
from  damac^  by  carriage  wheels. 

Fend'liche  "!nndnTch),ff.  Fiendlike.  {_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Fen'eralo  I  t.'ii'er-at),  r.  I.  [h.  fneneratits,  y.  p.  of 
/aeueriii  j  to  knd  on  interest,  (r./aeniis  interest.]  To  put 
money  to  usury ;  to  lend  on  interest.    [Obs.']    Cuckeram. 

Fener-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  faeneratioA  Tlie  act 
of  fent^rating;  interest.     [O/y.^.]  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

II  Fen  es-tella  (fSu'es-tella),  T^.  [L.,  dim.  of  fenes- 
tra a  window.]  {Arch.)  Any  small  wiiidowlike  opening 
or  recess,  esp.  one  to  show  the  relics  within  an  altar,  or 
the  like, 

I!  Fe-nes'tra  ( fe-nSs'trA),  n. ;  pi.  Fenestb^  (-tre).  [L., 
a  window.]  {Annt.)  A  small  opening;  esp.,  one  of  tlie 
aperture^i,  closed  by  membranes,  between  the  tympanum 
and  internal  ear. 

Fe-nes'tral  (-uBs'trril),  a.     [L.  /ejiestra  a  window.] 

1.  (Arrh.)  Pertaining  to  a  window  or  to  windows. 

2.  (.iii'if.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fenestra. 
Fe-nes'tral,  n.     (Arrh.)  A  casement  or  window  sash, 

closed  with  rlutli  or  paper  instead  of  glass.  Wenle. 

Fe-nea'trate(fe-new'trSt),  a.    Ih.fenesfratus,  p.  p.  of 

Jencstntrc    to    furnish    with   openings    and    windows,] 

1.  Having  numerous  openings ;  irregularly  reticulated  ; 
OA,  fenestrate  membranes  ;  /eneatrate  fronds. 

2.  iXfuil)  Having  transparent  spots,  aa  the  wings  of 
cert.iin  liNttiTtiii-H. 

Fe-nes'tra  ted  (fe-nes'trS-ted),  a.  1.  {Arch.)  Hav- 
ing wiii'l'iWM;  <  haracterized  by  windows. 

2.  Same  as  Fenestrate. 

Fen'es-tra'Uon(f5n'6s-tra'8hnn),n.  1.  {Arch.)  Thear- 
rangement  and  proportioning  of  windows  ;  — usfd  by 
modem  writers  for  the  decorating  of  an  arcliiti^ctur.d 
composition  by  means  of  the  window  (and  door)  open- 
ings, their  ornaments,  and  proportione. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fenestrated, 

Fe-nes'trule  (fe-n5s'trnl),  r?.  {h.  fe-n  est  ruin  a  little 
window,  rliin.  (if/enp.itrn  a  window.]  (Zo'ril.)  One  of  tlie 
op*>ningH  in  a  fenestrated  stnictnre, 

Fen'g^te  (ffin'jit),  n,  (flfin.)  A  kind  of  marble  or  ala- 
baater,  »ometimea  used  for  windows  on  account  of  its 
transparency. 

Fe'nl-an  (f5'nT-an),  n.     [From  the  Fininns  or  Fenii, 


Fen  nee. 


the  old  militia  of  Ireland,  who  were  bo  called  from  Fin 
or  Finiiy  Fionn,  or  Fingal,  a  jiopular  hero  of  Irish  tra- 
ditional history.]  A  member  of  a  secret  organization, 
consisting  mainly  of  Irishmen,  having  lor  its  aim  the 
overthrow  uf  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

Fe'nl-an  l.fe'ui-un),  a.  Pertaining  to  Fenians  or  to 
Fenianism. 

Fe'ni-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles,  purposes, 
and  methods  of  the  Fenians. 

Fenks  (fSnks),  7i.  The  refuse  whale  blubber,  used  as 
a  manure,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  Ure. 

Fen'nec  (f6n'n6k),  ?/.     {\x.  janek.']  {Zoul.)  A  small, 
African,  foxlike  animal  (  Vul- 
pes  zerda)  of  a  pale   fawn 
color,    remarkable    for    the 
large  size  of  its  ears. 

Fen'nel  (f?n'ngl),  n.  [AS. 
/enol,Ji7iol,  from  L.  /enicu- 
lum,  jfaetiiculum,  dim.  of 
Jenum^  Jaeiium.,  hay  :  cf.  F. 
fenouil.  Cf.  Fenugreek,  Finochio.]  {Bot.)  A  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  genus  Feenicalnm  (P.  vulgare),  having 
very  finely  divided  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  aromatic  flavor  of  its  seeds. 

Smell  of  sweetest  fennel.  Jlillon. 

A  sprig  oi  fennel  was  in  fact  the  theological  smelling  bottle 

of  the  tender  sex,  .s*.  G.  Goodrich. 

Azorean,  or  Sweet,  fennel,  (Firuicidirm  <!ii!rr).  It  is  a 
smaller  and  stouter  plant  tlian  the  common  fennel,  and 
is  used  aa  a  pot  herb. — Dog's  fennel  iAiithrwi.^  <.'ofiiht)^  a. 
foul-smelling  European  weed  ;  —  called  also  maywfed.  — 
Fennel  flower  fBo(.\,  an  herb  {Nigella)  of  the  Buttercup 
family,  having  leaves  finely  divided,  like  tliose  of  the 
femiel.  A.  Lfamascei/a  is  common  in  gardens.  A'.  .uUiva 
furnishes  the  fennel  seed,  used  as  a  condiiiK'nt,  etc.,  in 
India.  These  seeds  are  the  "  fitches  "  mentioned  in  Isa- 
iah (xxviii.  25).  —  Fennel  water  iMed.),  the  distilled  water 
of  fennel  seed.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative.  —  Giant 
feniiel  (Ferula  commii?iis),ha.s  stems  full  of  pith,  which, 
it  is  said,  were  used  to  carry  fire,  first,  by  Prometheus. 

—  Hog's  fennel,  a  European  plant  (Peiicedayium  officinale) 
lookhig  soiuctliiutx  like  fennel. 

Fen'nlsh  (fSn'uTsh),  a.     Abounding  in  fens;  fenny. 

Fen'ny  (fen'uj),  a.  [AS>.  fennig.}  Pertaining  to,  or 
inhabiting,  a  fen ;  abounding  in  fens ;  swampy  ;  boggy. 
"  Fenny  snake."  Shak. 

Fen'owed  (fSn'od),  a.  [AS./ynig  musty,  ft/nefjean 
to  become  musty  or  filthy;  cf.  fe?inig  ffuny,  muddy, 
dirty,  fr.  fen  fen.  Cf.  Finew.]  Corrupted;  decayed; 
moldy.     See  Vinne^ved,     [Oi.v.]  Dr.  Favour. 

Fen'el-ble  (fSn'sT-b'l),  a.    Fencible.     lObs.}   Spenser. 

Fen'— sucfeed'  (-s&kt')i  tt-  Sucked  out  of  marshes. 
** Feii-sucked  fogs."  Shak. 

Fen'U-greek  (fgn'fi-grek  or  fe'nu-),  n.  [L./aenum 
GrnecH;/),  lit,,  Greek  hay  :  ct.Y.  fenngrec.  Cf.  Fennel.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  (Trigonella  Feeiuim  Gra^cuni)  cultivated 
for  its  strong-smelling  seeds,  which  are  "  now  oidy  used 
for  giving  false  importance  to  horse  medicine  and  dam- 
aged hay. 'J  J.  Smith  {Pop.  Sajnes  of  Flouts,  1881). 

Feod(fudy.rt,    A  feud.     See '2d  Feud,        Blackstojie. 

Feod'al  Uud'rtl),  a.     Feudal.     See  Feudal. 

FeO-dal'1-ty  (fu-dai'T-tJ),  n.  Feudal  tenure;  the 
feudal  syhttm.    See  Feudality.  Burke. 

Feod'a-ry  (fud'a-ry),  n.    1.  An  accomplice. 

Art  thou  afeodarrj  fur  this  act  ?  Shak. 

2.  (Ejig.  Law)  An  ancient  oflBcer  of  the  court  of 
wards,  Burrill. 

Feod'a-to-ry  (-to-ry),  n.    See  Feudatory, 

Feotl  (fSf  ;  277).  v.  t.  liynp.  &  p.  p.  Feoffed  (fSft)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feoffino.]  [OE.  fej'en,  OF.  /ejf'er, 
fiefffr,  F.  Jieffer,  fr.  Jief  fief  ;  cf.  LL,  frqlTare,  /e/are. 
See  Fief,]  {Laiv)  To  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud  ;  to  give 
or  grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to  ;  to  enfeoff. 

FeoK,  n.     (Law)  A  fief.     See  Fief. 

Feol-Jee'  (f5f-fe';  277),  n.  [0¥.feoffe.'\  (Law)  The 
person  to  whom  a  feoffment  is  made  ;  the  person  en- 
feoffed. 

Feofl'ment  (f?f'mfnt),7i.  [OY.feoffementyfieJfement; 
cf.  IAj.  feoif'amenium.^  {Law)  {a)  The  grant  of  a  feud 
or  fee.  {b)  {Eng.  Law)  A  gift  or  conveyance  in  fee  of 
land  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments,  accompanied  by 
actual  delivery  of  possession.  Burrill.  (c)  The  instru- 
ment or  deed  by  which  corporeal  hereditaments  are  con- 
veyed.    [Obs.  in  the  U.  S.,  Pare  iri  Eng.} 

Feoffor  (f6f'f5r),  Feol'fer  (fSf'fer),  n.  {OF.  feof- 
/o«r,]     (Law)  One  who  enfeoffs  or  grants  a  fee. 

Fer  (fer),  «.  &  mfr.     Par.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fe-ra'CiOUS  (f e-ra'shiSs),  a.  [L.  frrax,  -nets,  f r.  /erre  to 
bear,]    Fruitful ;  producingabuiidantly,    [/v.]    Thomson. 

Fe-rac'l-ty  (fe-rXs'T-ty),  n.  [L.  feracitas.'}  The  state 
of  being  feracious  or  fruitful.     [Obs.]  Beattie. 

II  Fe'raB  (fe're),  V.  pi.  [Ij.,  wild  animals,  fern,  pi.  of 
ferus  wild.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  nianimals  which  for- 
merly included  tlie  Carnivora,  Insectivora,  Marsupialia, 
and  lemurs,  but  is  now  often  restricted  to  the  Carnivora. 

ilFe'rs   na-tU'rae  (nS-tu're),    [L.]   Of  a  wild  nature; 

—  applied  to  animals,  as  foxes,  wild  ducks,  etc.,  in  which 
no  one  ran  claim  property. 

Fe'ral  (fc'r«l),  «.  [h./crif.<t.  See  Fierce,]  (Bot.  & 
Zoul.)  Wild;  untamed;  ferine;  not  domesticated;  — 
said  of  beasts,  birdK,  and  plants. 

Fe'ral,  a.  [L.  ferrdis,  belonging  to  the  dead.]  Fune- 
real;  deadly;  fatal;  dangerous.  [A'.]  *'■  P'eral  acci- 
dents."    "  /'Vt'i/ diseases,"  Burton. 

FerdO  (ferd),  obs.  imp.  of  Fare.  Chaucer. 

II  Fer'-de-lance'  (fUr'df-laNs'),  n.  [F.,  the  iron  of  a 
lance,  lance  head.]  (Zoi'l.)  A  large,  Venomous  serpent 
(Trifimiocrphahrs  lanceolafus)  of  Ilrazil  and  the  West 
Indii'B.      It  is  nihed  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  has  no  rattle. 

Fer'dlng  (fer'dTng).  n.  [See  Farthino.]  A  measure 
of  land  mrntioned  in  Domesday  Book.  It  is  supposed  to 
havf  coiiHiHte'l  of  a  few  ocresonly.     [Obs.] 

Ferd'nosB  (ferd'nCs),  n.  [OE. /erd  fear.  See  Fear.] 
FearfulnenH.     [Olis.]  Chaucer. 


For©  (fer),  n.     [OE.  /ere  companion,  AS.  gefera,  from- 

/t'r«;i  to  go,  travel. /ur«n  to  travel.    V78.     Seu   Faue.] 

A  mate  or  companion  ;  — often  used  of  a  wife.      [Ohs.] 

[Written  also /ear  and/fere.]  Chaucer. 

And  Cambol  took  Cambrina  to  his /<rc.         Spenser. 

In  fere,  together  ;  in  company.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fere,  a.     [Cf.  L.  ferus  wild.]     Fierce.    [Obs.] 

Fere,  n.     [See  Fihe.]     Fire.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fere,  n.     [See FeauT]     Fear.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fere,  r.  t.  &  i.    To  fear.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fer'O-tO-ry  (f6r'e-to-rJ),  n.  [L.  feretrum  bier,  Gr. 
f/icptTpoi',  fr.  ^epiiv  to  bear,  akin  to  t..ferre,  E.  hear  to 
siipiKirt.]  A  portable  bier  or  shrine,  variously  adorned, 
UMt'd  for  containing  relics  of  saints.  Mollett- 

Fer'Iorth'  (fer'torth'),  adv.     Far  forth.     [Obs.] 

Afl  ferforth  as,  as  far  as,—  So  ferforth,  to  such  a  degree, 

Fer'tortll'ly,  adv.     Ferforth.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fer'gu-son-lte  (fer'gu-sun-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  minera 
of  a  brownish  black  color,  essentially  a  tantalo-niobate 
of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  cerium;  —  so  called  after  ViQ\i- 
ext  P\  rguson. 

II  Fe'rl-a  (fe'rl-i),  n.  ;  jyl.  Ferle  (-e),  [L.]  (Eccl.y 
A  week  day,  esp.  a  day  which  is  neither  a  festival  nor  a 
fast.  Shiplei^. 

Fe'rl-al  (fe'rl-al),  71.     Same  as  Feria. 

Fe'ri-al,  a.  [LL,  ferialis,  fr.  L.  feriae  holidays :  cf- 
F./erial.  See  5th  Fair.]  1.  Of  oV  pertaining  to  holi- 
days.    [Obs.]  J.  Gregory. 

2.  Belonging  to  any  week  day,  esp.  to  a  day  that  is 
neither  a  festival  nor  a  fast. 

Fe'rl-a'tlon  (fe'rT-a'shQn),  n.  [L.  feriari  to  keep  hol- 
iday, fr.  feriae  holidays.]  The  act  of  keeping  holiday ; 
cessation  from  work.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fe'rio  (le'rT),  n.  [OF./eWe,  fr.  L.  Jeriae  holidays. 
See  5th  Fair.]     A  holiday.     [Obs.]  Bullokar. 

Fe'rl-er  (fe'rl-er),  a.,  coinpar.  of  Fere,  fierce.    [Obs.] 
Rhenus/encr  than  the  cataract.  Marston. 

Fe'rlne  (fe'rln),  a.  [L.  ferinus,  fr.  fotis  wild.  See 
Fierce.]  Wild;  mitamed ;  savage;  as,  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  and  bears  are  Jerine  beasts.  Sir  M.  Hide.  ^  n. 
A  wild  beast ;  a  beast  of  prey.  —  Fe'rine-ly,  adv.  — Fe'- 
rine-ness,  n. 

Ii  Fer-in'gee  (fSr-Tn'ge),  n.  [Per.  Farangl,  or  Ar,  Fi- 
ranj'iy  properly,  a  Frank.]  The  name  given  to  Euro- 
peans by  tlie  Hindoos,     [Written  also  Feringhee.] 

Fer'i-ty  (fer'T-tJ)*  «-  [v..  feritas,  iTova  j'erus  wild.] 
Wildness  ;  savageness  :  fierceness.     [Obs.]     Wuoduard. 

Fer'Iy  (fer'Iy),  a.  [AS>.  f^rlic  sudden,  unexpected. 
See  Fear,  t;.]  Singular  ;  wonderful  ;  extraordinary. 
[Obs.]  ~~  n.     A  wonder  ;  a  marvel.     [Obs.] 

Wlui  hearkened  ever  such  afcrhj  tiling,     Chaucer, 

Fer'ma-cy  (fer'ma-sj-).  "■  [OE.  See  Pharmacy.]; 
Medicine;  pliarmacy,     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ferm,  Ferme  (ferm),  n.  [See  Farm.]  Rent  for  a^ 
farm  ;  a  farm  ;  also,  an  abode  ;  a  place  of  residence ;  aa, 
he  let  his  land  to  Jerm.     [Obs.] 

Out  of  her  fleshly /erme  fled  to  the  place  of  pain.    Spenser. 

Fer'ment  (fer'mcnt),  n.  [1,.  femwntuTn  ferment  (in 
senses  1  &  2),  peril,  for  fcrvimentum .,  ir.  jfervere  to  be 
boiling  hot,  boil,  ferment :  cf,  F.  ferment.  Cf.  1st  Bakm, 
Fervent.]  1.  Tliat  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeasty 
barm,  or  fermenting  beer. 

Cl^^  Ferments  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Formed  ororgac*- 
izea  ferments,  (h)  Unorganized  or  structureless  ferments. 
The  latter  are  also  called  soluble  or  chemical  ferments.,. 
and  enzymes.  Ferments  of  the  first  class  are  as  a  rule 
simple  microscopic  vegetable  organisms,  and  the  fermen- 
tations whicli  they  engender  are  due  to  their  growth  and 
development ;  as,  the  acetic  ferment,  the  butyric  ferment,, 
etc.  See  Fermentation.  Ferments  of  the  second  class, 
on  the  otht-r  li;iiid,  are  chemiral  ^ul>.stalH■es.  as  a  rule  sol- 
ublr  in  Khccriii  aii.l  i<riTipit;itfd  li\' alcohol.  In  action 
tlicy  HIT  i'.-italytir  ;iiid.  iii;iiiily.  liyilr.>l>  tic.  Good  exam- 
ples art'  ptpsiu  ul  the  ga^jtric  juice,  ptyaliu  of  the  saliva*, 
and  diiistase  of  malt. 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  heat ;  tumult ;  agitation. 

Subdue  and  cool  l\ii^  ferment  of  desire.  lioqers: 

The  nation  is  in  aftrmeitt.  Wuliiol^ 

3.  A  gentle  internal  motion  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  fluid  ;  fermentation.     [R-] 

Down  to  the  lowest  lees  i\\^  ferment  ran.      Thomson. 
Fennent  oils,  volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fermentatiott 
ofphuits,  and  not  originally  containea  in  them.     These 
were  the  quint  esse  nee  sol  the  alcliemists.  Ure. 

Fer-ment'  (ler-mSnt').  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ferment- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Fermenting.]    [hffermeiitare,  fer~ 
jneutatiim :   cf.   F,  ferunnttr.      See  Ferment,  n.]      Tc 
cause  ferment  or  fermentation  in ;  to  set  in  motion;  to 
excite  internal  emotion  in  ;  to  heat. 
Ye  vigorous  swnins  I  wliile  youth/trme»(s  your  blood.     Pope. 
Fer-ment',  v.  i,     1.  To  undergo  fermentation;  to  be 
in  motion,  or  to  be  excited  into  .sensible  internal  motion^ 
as  the  constituent  particles  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fluid  ;  to  work  ;  to  effervesce. 
2.  To  be  agitated  or  excited  by  violent  emotions. 

But  (Hiding  no  redress, /tjnjtwr  mid  rag*.         JTV/fOn. 
Tlic  intellect  of  tin-  ii^f  wiih  afniienling  intellect.   De  Qumrey. 

Fer-ment' a-bU'1-ty  (-A-bTl'T-tJ?),    n.      Capability  of 

feruiriitation. 

Fer-ment'a-ble  (fer-ment'il-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fermcn- 
tahlv.  \  Capable  of  fermentation  ;  as,  cider  imd  other  veg- 
etable lii|uors  iiTC  fermentable. 
Fer-ment'al  (-"l),  a.  Fermentative.  [Obs.'j 
Fer  men-ta'tlon  (fer'men-tii'shun),  n.  [Ct.  F.  fen- 
mentation.]  1.  The  process  of  untlergning  nn  effervea- 
ci-nt  cliange,  oh  by  the  action  of  yeant ;  in  a  wider  senso 
{Physiol.  Chem.),  the  transformation  of  an  organic  sub- 
stanco  into  now  compounds  by  the  action  of  a  ferment, 
either  formed  or  unorganized.  It  differs  in  kind  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  which  causes  it. 
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2.  A  Btate  of  agitation  or  excitement,  as  of  the  intel- 
lect or  the  feelingH. 

It  puts  the  6uul  tt}/rrmrnt<itioii  and  activity.    Jit.  Tuylur. 
A  uaivcTeal/ermentatioii  of  human  thuunlit  ami  fuith. 

r.  K,m/sl,u. 
Acetous,  or  Acetic,  fermentation,  a  form  of  oxi'l;iti'ni  in 
wliich  alcohol  ia  (;uiiv-Tti-i|  inti' viuL'^;.ir  nr  an-tic  ;nji|  by 
the  agency  of  a  Hprcific  linik'iiH  ur  Ii'rnn-iil.  i  Mi/ro</iiiiia 
ncr/i).  Tlie  proi-i-Hs  invulvi-s  two  diHtnict  ii'iutiDiiH,  in 
which  the  oxygen  of  tho  air  is  es.sential.  An  intcnnedi- 
ato  product,  aldehydo,  is  formed  in  the  tlrat  ijrocess. 

1.  C.Hr.O    +    O    =    H.O    +    CAl^} 
Alcoliol.  Water.      Aldehyde. 

2.  C.HiO    +    0    =    C.HjOs 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

—  AlcohoUc  fermentation,  tin-  firnu-ntiiticn  which  Hacclia- 
rini'  I.udi.-.s  undcrixi'  wh.-n  h|■(.u^;llt.  ni  i-Mnt,i<t  with  tho 
veaMt  iiLuit  or  Toriila.  Tho  hiij^ar  i.s  ronvcrti'd.  ntln-r 
dirt'ctly  or  indirectly,  intn  :il(:<)hiil  and  (Mrlmni.-  ;u.-id,  tlio 
rate  of  action  being  depi-ii'IiMit  on  thf  rupidity  witli  wliich 
the  Toruhtf  develop.  —  Aramonlacal  formuntfttlon,  tho  con- 
veraion  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  into  nnnnoTninn  carbon- 
ate, through  the  growtli  of  tho  apeci.al  niva  Icrmeut. 
CON2H4  +  2H..()    =  (NHjt.CO:, 

Urea.  Water.  Ammonium  i:arl)onate. 
Whenever  urine  is  cxpo.-Hi'd  to  the  air  in  open  vesBela  for 
several  days  it  mnifrgocw  tliis  alkaline  fermentation.  — 
Butyric  fermentation,  tin*  di-conipoaition  of  varionn  forms 
of  organic  matter.  throiiKli  tin- iigrncv  of  a  peculiar  worm- 
shaped  vibrio,  witli  foim  iliou  of  nioro  or  Ii-hs  butvric 
acid.  It  isoneof  tho  tnanv  lomiM  of  ft'rirn>iitatioii  that 
collectively  constitute  pulrfrartion.  Si^e  /.a--fir  ti'mir-U' 
tation.  —  Fermentation  by  an  unorganized  ferment  or  en- 
zyme. Fernientationn  ot  this  class  are  purely  chemical 
reactions,  in  wliich  thci  ferment  acts  as  !i  simple  catalytic 
agent.  Of  tliis  nature  are  tlio  decomposition  or  inversion 
otcane  sugar  into  levulose  and  dextrose  Ity  hoiiini:  with 
dilute  aeioB,  tlie  converaiun  of  starch  into  dcxtriii  and 
sugar  l»y  similar  treatment,  the  conversion  of  Mtardi  into 
like  products  by  the  action  of  diastase  of  malt  or  ptyahn 
of  saliva,  the  conversion  of  albuminous  food  into  peptones 
and  other  like  products  by  the  action  of  pep«in-hydro- 
chloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  or  liy  tho  ferment  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. —  Fermentation  theory  of  diaeaae  (6/0/.  & 
Med.)^  the  theory  tliat  most,  if  not  all.  infectious  or 
zymotic  diseases  are  caused  by  tlie  introduction  into 
the  organism  of  tlie  living  gerins  of  ferments,  or  fer- 
ments already  developed  (organized  ferments),  by  which 
g recesses  of  fermentation  are  set  up  injurious  to  liealth. 
ee  Gkrm  theory.  —  Glycerin  fermentation,  tlie  fermenta- 
tion wliicli  occurs  on  mixing  a  dilute  suhit  ion  of  glycerin 
with  a  pe,-iiliar  species  of  schizouiycctcs  and  some  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  other  matter  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  tlie  plant,  the  glycerin  being  changed  into  butyric 
acid,  caproic  acid,  butyl,  and  ethyl  alcohol.  With  another 
form  of  bacterium  (Bacilhts  suhtilis)  ethyl  alcohol  and 
butyric  acid  are  mainly  formed.  —  Lactic  fermentation,  the 
transformation  of  milk  sugar  or  other  saccharine  body 
into  lactic  acid,  as  in  the  souring  of  milk,  through  the 
agency  of  a  special  bacterium  {HnHerhtnt  hirtix  of  Lister). 
In  this  change  the  milk  sugar,  before  assumnig  the  form 
of  lactic  acid,  presumably  passes  through  the  stage  of 
glucose. 

C,:H.,Om.H,0       =       ■tC,H..O.^ 
Hydrated  muk  sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

In  the  lactic  fermentation  of  dextrose  or  glucose,  the  lac- 
tic acid  which  is  formed  is  very  prone  to  iuidcrt,'o  butvric 
fermentation  after  the  manner  mdicatcd  in  the  following 
equation:  2C,iH,,0:i  (lactic  acid)  =  C4HsO.  (butvric  acid) 
-I-  2C0;  (carbonic  acid)  +  2H..  (hydrogen  gasj.  —  Putrefoc- 
tive  fermentation.    See  PuTnEFAOTioN. 

Fer-ment'a-Uve  (fer-m6nt'.VtTv),  a.  [Cf.  F./ermen- 
taii/.]  Causing,  or  having  power  to  cause,  fermentation; 
produced  by  fermentation  ;  fermenting;  tia^  Rj'ermenln- 
live  process.  —  Fer-ment'a-Uve-ly,  adv.  —  Fer-ment'a- 
Uve-ness,  n. 

Fer'mer-ere  (fer'mer-er),  n.  [OF.  enfermerier,  fr. 
enfennerie  infirmary.  See  Infirmary.]  The  otficer  in  a 
religious  house  wJio  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary.  [Obs.] 

Fer'mll-Iet  Cfer'mtl-ISt),  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  fermeil, 
fermail,  clasp,  prob.  fr.  OF.  &  F.  fermer  to  make*  fast,  fr. 
fermeiAnt.  See  Firm.]  A  buckle  or  clasp.  {^Obs.^  Donne. 

Fern  (fern),  adv.     Long  ago.    [06s.]  Chancer. 

Fern,  a.  [AS. /yrn.]  Ancient;  old.  \_Obs.\  "  Pil- 
grimages to  .  .  . /er».p  halwes  "  [saints].  Chaucer. 

Fern  (fern),  n.  [AS.  feani ;  akin  to  D.  rare;;,  G.  /'im, 
/arHkraut ;  of.  Skr,  pnrna  wing,  feather, 
leaf,  sort  of  plant,  or  Lith.  papartis  fern.] 
{Bot.)  An  order  of  cryptogainous  plants, 
the  FUices,  which  have  their  fructification 
on  the  back  of  the  fronds  or  leaves.  They 
are  usually  found  in  humid  soil,  sometinies 
grow  epiphytically  on  trees,  and  in  trop- 
ical climates  often  attain  a  gigantic  size. 
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m^^  'The  plants  are  asexual,  and  bear  V\, 
clustered    sporangia    containing    minute    -./l^ 
spores,  which  germinate  and  form  pro-      ^= 
thalU,  on  which  are  borne  the  true  organs 
of  reproduction.    The  brake  or  bracken, 
the  maidenhair,  and  the  polypody  are  all 
well  known  ferns. 

ChrlBtmaa  fern.  See  under  Christmas.  /  h'^fyf^^^^. 
-Climbing  fern  <Bo/.),  a  delicate  North  ^f''r^Z'Lf'' 
American  fern  iLyoodiuin  valmutum),  "•^■-''^"""«^ 
which  chmbs  several  feet  high  over  bushes,  etc.,  and  is 
much  sought  for  purposes  of  decoration. -Fern  owl. 
(ZooL)  ia)  The  European  goatsucker.  (6)  The  short- 
eared  owl.  [Pror.  Enr/.j-Yen  shaw.  a  fern  thicket. 
[£ng.]    Ji.  Brownuig. 

Fern'er-y  (fern'er-J?),  n.    A  place  for  rearing  ferns. 

Fern'tl-cle  (fern'tT-k'l),  n.  A  freckle  on  the  skin, 
resembling  the  seed  of  fern.     \^Prov.  Eng.l 

Fern'y  (fern'J-),  a.     Abounding  in  ferns. 

Fe-ro'clOUa  (fe-ro'shfls),  a.  [L.  ferox,  -ocis,  fierce  : 
cf.  F.  Jeroce.  See  Ferocity.]  Fierce;  savage;  wild; 
indicating  cruelty;  ravenous;  rapacious;  as,  ferocious 
look  or  features  ;  a  ferocious  lion. 

The  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy.         Lowth. 

Syn.  — Ferocious,  Fierce,  Savage,  Barbarous.  When 
these  words  are  applied  to  human  feelings  or  conduct 
ferocious  describes  the  disposition;  Herce,  the  haste 
and  violence  of  an  act ;   barbarous,  the  coarseness  and 


brutality  by  which  it  was  marked  ;  mvngf,  the  cruel  and 
unfeeling  spirit  which  it  fthowi-d.  A  man  is  fnorwu.s  in 
his  ti-mpcr,  jirn-c  in  his  a*-tious,  harh-nim.K  in  the  mannor 
of  carrying  out  his  J)urp^He«,.^'/^'('/c  in  the  hpirit  and  feel- 
ings expressed  in  his  words  or  deeds. 

—  Fe-ro'clou8-ly,  <idv.  —  Fe-ro 'clous -neas,  n. 

It  iriiri.-tiatulyllmsuhntcrl  the>/.,c(utMHr««of  war.     Blair. 

Fe-roc'l-ty  (fe-ros'I-tj?),  n.     [L.  ferocitas,   fr.  ferox, 

-ocis,  tieico,  akin  to  fcnts  wild  :   cf.  F.  fkrocitk.     See 

Fierce.]    Savage  wildness  or  fierceness ;  fury;  cruelty; 

as,  ftrocity  of  countenance. 

Tin;  pride  uiui./'7m-iV//  of  a  lliuhlmid  chief.    Macaulay. 
II  Fer-0'her  (ff-r-o'hSr),  n.    {ArchnoL)  A  symbol  of  the 
solar  deity,  found  on  monuments  exhumed  in  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  etc. 

Fe'rous  (fS'rus),  a.  [L.  ferns.  See  Fierce.]  Wild  ; 
savage.     [A'.]  Arthur  Wilson. 

-fer-OUa  (-fer-us).  [L.  -fer,  fr.  ferre  to  bear.  See 
IJear  to  support.]  A  suJlix  signifying  bearing,  produ- 
cing, yielding  ;  as,  auri/croMi*,  yielding  gold  ;  chyli/erouj, 
prudueing  chyle. 

Fer-ran'Oine  (fSr.ranMTn  or  f5r'r(7n-ilcn'),  n.  [F. ;  cf. 
OF.  ferrant  iron-gray,  from  L.  ferruni  iron.]  A  stuff 
made  of  silk  and  wuu4. 

I  did  huy  a,  Cfilored  &i\)t.ferriindine.  Pupi/s. 

Fer-ra'ra  (f6r-rii'rA),  n.     A  sword  bearing  the  mark  of 

one  of  the  Ferrara  family  of  Italy.     Thest!  swurda  were 

highly  esteemed   in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  IGth 

and  17th  centuries. 

Fer'ra-rese'  (f6r'rA-rez'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ferrara,  in 
Italy. — ».,  sing.  &  pi.  A  citizen  of  Ferrara;  collect- 
ively, the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara. 

Fer'ra-ry  (f6r'ra-ry),  n.    [h.  f error  ia  iron  works.    See 
Fekriious.]  Theartof  working  in  iron.   L'^^"'-''-]  Chap/nan. 
Fer'rate  (fSr'rat),  n.     [L.  fenum  iron.]     {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  ferric  acid. 

Fer're  (fer'rf),  Fer'rer  (fer'rer),  a.  &  adv.  Obs. 
compar.  of  Fer.  Chancer. 

Fer're-OUS  (f^r're-iSs),  a.  [L.  ferreus.,  fr.  ferrum  iron. 
Cf.  Farrier,  Ferrous.]  Partaking  of,  made  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  iron  ;  hke  iron.  [Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 
Fer'rest  (-rgst).  a.  &  adv.  Obs.  super!,  of  Fer.  Chaucer. 
Fer'ret  (fSr'rSt).  n.  [F.  furet,  cf.  LL.furo:  prob.  fr. 
L.  fur  thief  (cf.  Fur-  ^_ 
TiVE) ;  cf.  Arm.  fur 
wise,  sly.]  (Zool.y An 
animal  of  the  Weasel 
family  {Mustela  or  Pti- 
toriusfaro),  aboutfour- 
teen  inches  in  length, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or 
white  color,  with  red 
eyes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  has  been  do- 
mesticated in  Europe. 
Ferrets  are  used  to  driv 
holes. 

Fer'ret,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ferreted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
I?.  Ferreting.]  [Of.  F.  fure(ei\  See  Ferret,  «.]  To 
drive  or  hunt  out  of  a  lurkhig  place,  as  a  ferret  does  the 
cony  ;  to  search  out  by  patient  and  sagacious  efforts ;  — 
often  used  with  out;  as,  to/er;e(  out  a  secret. 
Master  For  I  I  'II  fer  him,  and  Hrk  him,  aud  ferret  him.  Shak. 
Fer'ret,  n.  [Ital.  foretto,  dim.  of  fore  flower;  or  F. 
fleuret.  Cf.  Floret.]  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  usually 
made  of  woolen  ;  sometimes  of  cotton  or  silk;— called 
also/i^rrf/i'7i(7. 

Fer'ret,  n.  [F.  ferret,  dim.  of  fer  iron,  L.  ferrum.] 
(Glass  Making)  The  iron  used  for  trying  the  melted 
glass  to  see  if  it  is  fit  to  work,  aud  for  shaping  the  rings 
at  the  mouths  of  bottles. 
Fer'ret-er  {f5r'r6t-er),  n.  Om  who  ferrets.  Johnson. 
Fer'ret-eye'  {-l'),n.  {Zodl.)  The  spur-winged  goose; 
—  .so  called  from  the  red  circle  around  the  eyes. 

Fer-ret'tO  (fer-ret'to),  7J.    [It.  ferretto  di  Spagna,  dim. 

of  ferro  iron,  fr.  Ij.  ferrum. 1    Copper  sulphide,  used  to 

color  glass.  Hebert. 

Fer'rl- (fSr'rT-).     {Chem.)  A  combining  form  indica- 

t\n\,l  ferric  iron  as  an  ingredient ;  as,  /"^Trfcyanide. 

Fer'rl-age  (-ri-aj ;  4S),  71.  [From  Ferry.]  The  price 
or  fare  to  be  paid  for  passage  at  a  ferry. 

Fer'rlC  (-rlk),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  :  cf.  F.  ferrique. 
See  Ferreous.J  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing iron.  Specifically  ( Chem.),  denoting  those  compounds 
in  which  iron  has  a  liigher  valence  than  in  the  ferrous 
compounds ;  as,  ferric  oxide  ;  ferric  acid. 

Ferric  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid,  H-FeOi,  which  is  not 
knowm  in  the  free  state,  but  forms  definite  salts,  analogous 
to  the  chromates  and  sidphates.  —  Ferric  oxide  (Chem.), 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  Fe-^O-, ;  hematite.    See  Hematite. 

Fer'rl-cy'a-nate  (fSr'rt-sl'a-nat),  «.     [Ferri-  -f  cga- 
tiate.'}  (Chern.)  A  salt  of  ferricyanic  acid  ;  a  ferricyanide. 
Fer'rl-cy-an'lc    (-st-Sn'Tk),  a.      [Ferri-  -f  cyanic] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  a  ferricyanide. 

Ferricyanic  a.cld  I  Chein.),  a  brown  crystalline  substance, 
H,-,iCNi,"Fe2,  obtained  from  potassium  ferricyanide,  and 
regarded  as  the  t>'pe  of  tlie  ferricyauides ;  — called  also 
hijdro-ferricyanic  acid,  hydroijen  ferricyanide,  etc. 

Fer'rl-cy'a-nlde  (-sl'a-nld  or  -nld;  104),  n.  IFerri- 
4-  cyanide.']  {Chem.)  One  of  a  complex  series  of  double 
cyanides  of  ferric  iron  and  some  other  base. 

Potaaaium  ferricyanide  (f'/j^-m.)  red  prussiate  of  potash; 
a  dark,  red,  crystalline  salt.  K,-.(CN)i^Fe",  consisthig  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  iron.    From 
it  is  derived  the  ferrous  ferricyanate,  TumbuWs  blue. 
Fer'rt-er  (fSr'rT-er),  7*.    A  ferryman.  Calthrop. 

Fer-rll'er-OUS   (fer-rtfer-us),  a.     [L.  ferrujn  iron  + 
-ferous:  cf.  Y.  frrrifere.^     Producing  or  yielding  iron.      . 
Fer'rl-pms'sI-atO    (fSr'rT-prGs'sT-itt   or   -prns'-   or 
-prush'I-iit ;  see  Prussiate, 277), n.   [Ferri-  +  pru'ssia/e.] 
{Chem.)  A  ferricyanate  ;  a  ferricyanide.     [72.] 

Fer'rl-prus'slc  (-prus'sTk  or  -prus'sTk  ;  see  Prdssic, 
277),  a.    [Ferri-  ~\-  prussic.}    {Chejn.)  Ferricyanic.    [i?.] 


Ferret  (ifiistehi  fnro). 
rabbits  and  rats  out  of  their 

.  &  vb. 


Fer'rth  (fSr'rft-).  {Chem.)  A  prefix,  or  combining 
form,  indicating /'.rrotii  iron  as  an  ingredient;  atif  fer* 
rocyanide. 

Fer'ro-cal'clte  (fCr'rft-kSl'sIt),  n.  [Ferro-  +  ealcite.'^ 
Limchtone  containing  a  large  i»ercentage  of  iron  carboU' 
ate,  and  hence  turning  brown  on  exposure. 

Fer'ro-cy'a-nate  (ff r'ro-si'i-nit),  n.  [Ftrro-  +  cyO' 
nalc:  cf.  F.  frrocyuriate.']  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  ferro- 
cyanic  a('id  ;  a  ferrocyanirle, 

Fer'ro-cy-an'lc  (-st-an'Ik),  a.  [Ferro-  -f  cyanic:  cf. 
F.f/:rrocyani'/ur.\  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to.derived  from, 
or  designating,  a  lenocyanide. 

Ferrocyanlc  acid  ( '  •hem . ),  a  wliite  crystalline  substancer 


^  .  .       .  ...        -  .-   , ^..,  -.— ...^^  Jrom  po- 

tassium ferrocyanide,  and  regarded  as  tho  type  of  tho 
ferrocyanidcs ;  called  ahiO  hijdro-ferrocyanic  acid,  hv- 
'Iro'jen  f error  ijnnidCy  etc. 

Fer'ro-cy'a-nWo  (-8i'4-nTd  or  -nld  ;  104),  n.  [Ferro-  -f 
cyanide.]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  complex  double 
cyanides  of  ferrous  iron  and  some  other  base. 

Potassium  ferrocyanlde  (''/;<//(.  1,  yellow  pru^hiate  ('>f  pot- 
ash; a  touu'h,  yelh.w,  cryhtallio'.-  i.alt.  K.'CNvF.-,  tbe 
starting  point  in  the  nianulacture  of  almoht  all  cyanogen 
compounds,  and  the  basis  ol  the  ferri--  fernx  yanate, 
I'russum  blue.  H  is  obtained  l>y  strouKlv  heating  to* 
gctlier  ]»otash,  8crai>  irrm,  an>l  animal  matter  containing 
nitrogen,  as  Jiorn,  leather,  blood,  etc,  ni  iron  pots. 

Fer'ro-pnis'si-at©(-prQs'8T-iit  or  -prijs'-  or  -prfishT-fit  r 
see  Prussiate,  277),  n.  [Ferro-  -\- prussiate.]  {Chevi.y 
A  ferroeyanate  ;  a  ferrocyanide.      [li-] 

Fer'ro-prus'slC  (-prus'sTk  or -prus'sTk;  see  PRUSSIC^ 
277),  II.     \Firro-  -\   jirussic.']     (Chem.)  Ferrocyauic. 

Fer-ro'so-  (fer-nVsM-i.     {Chem.)  See  Ferro-. 

Fer'ro-type  (b'l'rA-Iipj,  n.  [h.ferrum  iron  +  -fUPf-") 
A  photographt.;  pi.tine  taken  on  an  iron  plate  by  a  col*- 
lociion  process  ;  —  familiarly  called  tintype. 

Fer'rous  (fSr'rtis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ferrettr.  See  Feb- 
REOUs.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  iron  ^ 
—  especially  used  of  compounds  of  iron  in  which  the  iron 
has  its  lower  valence  ;  as,  ferrous  sulphate. 

Fer-ru'gl-na'ted  ( f5r-rj!'jT-na't?d ),  a.  [See  Ferrugo.]. 
Having  the  color  or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron. 

Fer'ni-gln'e-OUS  (-jTn'e-us),  a.     Ferruginous,    [i?.] 

Fer-ru'gl-nous  (fSr-rn'jT-ntls),  a.  [L.  ferruginutr 
fvrruijineus,  f  r.  ferrugo,  -ginis,  iron  rust  :  cf.  F.  ferrw 
ginenx.  See  Ferrugo.']  1.  Partaking  of  iron  ;  contain- 
ing particles  of  iron.  Boyle. 

2.  Resembling  iron  rust  in  appearance  or  color;  brown- 
ish red,  or  yellow  ish  red. 

II  Fer-ru'gO  (-go),  n.  [L,,  iron  rust,  fr.  ferrum  iron.J 
A  disease  of  plants  caused  by  fungi,  commonly  called  the 
rust,  from  its  resemblance  to  iron  rust  in  color. 

Fer'nile  (fSr'rTl  or  -nil;  277),  71.  [Formerly  verrel-, 
F.  rirole,  fr.  L.  ririola  little  bracelet,  dim.  of  viriae,  pi., 
bracelets;  prob.  akin  to  riere  to  twist,  weave,  and  E. 
trithe.  The  spelling  with  /  is  due  to  confusion  with  L. 
ferrum  iron.]  1.  A  ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  round  » 
cane,  tool,  handle,  or  other  similar  object,  to  strengthen 
it,  or  prevent  splitting  and  wearing. 

2.  [Steam  Boilers)  A  bushing  for  expanding  the  end  of 
a  flue  to  fasten  it  tightly  in  the  tube  plate,  or  for  partly 
tilling  up  its  mouth. 

Fer-m'mi-nate  (f?r-ru'mT-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  fermmina- 
tus,  }>.  p.  of  ferruminare  to  cement,  solder,  fr.  ferrumen 
cement,  ir.  ferrum  iron.]  To  solder  or  unite,  as  metals- 
[li.]  Coleridge. 

Fer-m'ml-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  ferruminatio  : 
cf.  F.  fer  rumination.]  The  soldering  or  uniting  of  met- 
als.    [A*.]  Coleridge, 

Fer'ry  (fSr'rJ),  v.  t.  [iwip.  &p.p.  FERRiED(-rid); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ferrying.]  [OE.  ferien  to  convey,  AS, 
ferian,  from farari  to  go;  akin  to  Icel. /*'7-_?V/  to  ferry, 
Goth,  farjan  to  sail.  See  Fare.]  To  carry  or  trans* 
port  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat. 

Fer'ry,  i'.  i.   To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  by  a  ferry. 
They./ei  17/  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  ond  fro.  Jfilton. 

Fer'ry,  n.  ; pi.  Ferries  (-rlz).  [OE.  feri ;  akin  to  IceL 
ferjn^  Sw.  farja,  Dan.  fifrge,  G.  fdhre.  See  Ferey, 
V.  t.]  1.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  are  carried 
across  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  etc.,  in  a  ferryboat. 

It  can  pnB8  the  ferry  backward  into  light.        Milton. 
To  row  me  o'er  the  ferry.  Campbell. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  passengers  and  goods  are  con- 
veyed over  narrow  waters  ;  a  ferryboat ;  a  wherry. 

3.  A  franchise  or  right  to  maintain  a  vessel  for  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight  across  a  river,  bay,  etc.,  char- 
ging tolls. 

Ferry  bridge,  a  ferryboat  adapted  in  its  structure  for 
the  transfer  of  railroad  trains  across  a  river  or  bay.  — 
Ferry  railway.    See  under  Railway. 

Fer'ry-boat'  (-bof),  n.  A  vessel  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers, merchandise,  etc.,  across  streams  and  other 
narrow  waters. 

Fer'ry-man  (-man),  n.  /  pi.  Feretmen  (-men).  One 
who  maintauis  or  attends  a  ferry. 

Fers  (fers),  a.     Fierce.     [Obs."}  Chaucey. 

Ferthe  (ferth),  a.     Fourth.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fer'Ule  (fer'ttl  or  -til ;  277),  a.  [L.  fertilis,  fr.  ferre 
to  bear,  produce  :  cf.  F.  fertile.     See  Bear  to  support.} 

1.  Producing  fruit  or  vegetation  in  abundance  ;  fruit- 
ful ;  able  to  produce  abundantly ;  prolific  ;  fecund  ;  pro- 
ductive ;  rich;  inventive;  as,  fertile  land  or  fields;  a. 
ferlile  mind  or  imagination. 

Though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell.  Shal-^ 

2.  (Bof.)  (a)  Capable  of  producing  fruit ;  fruit-bear- 
ing ;  as,  fertile  flowers.  (6)  Containing  pollen ;  —  said  ot 
anthers. 

3.  Produced  in  abundance  ;  plenteous ;  ample. 

Henceforth,  my  early  care  .  .  . 
.Shall  tend  thee",  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Fertile,  Fruitful.  /Vr/r7.!»implie8the  inherent 


'■ise,    unite.    n?de,    full,    fip,    <irn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ; 


go; 


Sius 


ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zli  =  z  ia  azure. 


FERTILELY 

Tjower  of  production ;  frmlful,  the  act.  The  prairies 
of  the  West  are  Jerlile  by  nature,  and  are  turned  by 
cultivation  into  Iruiljul  fields.  Tlie  saiue  distniction 
lorevails  when  these  words  are  used  figuratively.  A  luau 
of  ftrt./e  genius  has  by  nature  great  readiness  of  uiven- 
tion ;  one  whose  mind  is  frmlful  has  resources  of  thouglit 
and  a  readiness  of  application  which  enable  lum  to  tlunK 
and  act  effectively. 

Fer'tlle-ly  (ter'tll-lj-  or  -til-;  277),  adv.    In  a  fcrtde 
or  fruitful  iiianuer.  cv;„.., 

Fer'tUe-ness,  n.    Fertility.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fer-tU'1-tate  (ter-tll'I-tat),  v.  (.    To  fertiUze ;  to  fec- 
undate,     lObs.}  ^^      ,    fr,  ,""v 
Fer-tU'1-ty    (fer-tlll-tj-).   "■     [L-  .ferUUtns.    cf.    i. 
ferlilite.'l     The  state  or  quality  of  being  fertile  or  fruit- 
lul :  fruitfulness  ;  productiveness ;  fecundity  ;  richness  ; 
abundance  of  resources  ;    fertile  invention  ;    quickness  ; 
readiness;    as,  the /erlility  ol  soU,  or   of  iniagmation. 
'•Fcrtitily  of  resource."                                    ■'^-  J^'-""'- 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps 
Corrupting  in  its  own  feruhly.  ^'""^■ 
Thv  very  weeds  are  beautiful  :  thy  waste 
Mnre  rich  than  other  climes' .f<T(t/i(i/.              ntjron. 

Fer'U-U-za'tlon  (fer'ti-lI-zS'shun),  n.    1.  The  act  or 

process  of  rendering  fertile. 

2  (Biol.)  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  germs;  esp.,  the  process  by  which  m 
flowers  the  pollen  renders  the  ovule  fertile,  or  an  analogous 
process  in  rtowerless  plants ;  fecundation  ;  impregnation. 
Close  fertUlzatlon  (Bot.).  the  fertUization  of  pistils  by 
■pollen  derived  from  the  stamens  of  the  same  blossom. - 
Cross  fertUization,  fertilization  by  pollen  from  some  other 
blossom.    See  under  Cross,  a. 

Fer'U-Uze  (fer'tl-Uz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  FEETU.IZED 
<-lizd);  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Fektiliziso  (-li'zlug).]  LCf.t- 
ferliliser.^  1.  To  make  fertile  or  enrich  ;  to  supply  with 
nourishment  for  plants  ;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
as,  to  fertilize  land,  soil,  ground,  and  meadows. 

And  ftrtitize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.    Jliiroit. 

2  To  fecundate  ;  as,  to  fertilize  a  flower.  A.  B.  Wallace. 

Fer'tl-U'Zer  (-li'zer),  n.     1.  One  who  fertilizes;  the 

agent  that  carries  the  fertilizing  principle,   as  a  moth 

to  an  orchid.  A.E.nallace. 

2.  That  which  renders  fertile  ;   a  general  name  lor 

commercial  manures,  as  guano,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc. 

II  Fer'U-la  (f5r'fi-la),  n.  [L.  /er'tia  giant  feimel  (its 
etalks  were  used  in  punishing  schoolboys),  rod,  whip,  fr. 
ferire  to  strike;  akin  to  OHG.  berjan,  IceLberja.  Cf. 
JFEBULE.l     1.  A  ferule.     [Obs.]  Beau.&tl. 

2.  The  imperial  scepter  in  the  Byzantine  or  tastem 
Empire.  ,.,      ,       ,  ,      y 

Fer'n-la'oeona  (-la'shiis),  a.  [L.  ferulaceus,  fr.  Je- 
Tula  rod  :  cf.  F.  ferulace.']  Pertaining  to  reeds  and  canes ; 
iaving  a  stalk  like  a  reed;  as, /entlaceous  plants. 

Fer'u-lar  (fSr'iS-ler),  n.    A  ferule.     [Ofts.  J       J"'''"^- 
Fer'ule  (fSr'Tl  or  -ul;  277),  n.    [L.  ferula:  cf.  t. 
_fende.     See  Febula.]    A  flat  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
striking  children,  esp.  on  the  hand,  in  pumshment. 

Fer'iUe  r.  I.  limp.  &  p.  v.  Feecled  (-lid  or  -uM) ; 
p   pr  &  rb.  n.  FEBrLlNO.]     To  pmiish  with  a  ferule. 

Fe-ruTlo  (ft-ruflk),  n.  (CAem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  asafetida  (Ferula  asafatida);  a.B,/eruiic 
acid.  [Written  also/erutaic] 
Fer'vence  (fer'vens),  n.  Heat ;  fervency.  [OdJ.J 
Fer'ven-cy  (-ven-sj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fervenee.  See  Feh- 
-rasT.]  Tlie  state  of  being  fervent  or  warm;  ardor; 
■warmth  of  feeling  or  devotion  ;  eagerness. 

IVhen  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  /l■rrf^c».  and 

■with  perseverance.  HaAe. 

Fer'vent  (-vent),  a.     [F.  Jervent,  L.  fervem.  -enlis, 

■p.  pr.  of/fricrf  tobe  boiling  hot,  to  boil,  glow.]    1.  Hot ; 

glowing  ;  boiling ;  burning ;  as,  a  fervent  summer. 

The  elements  shall  melt  with.rerieni  heat.    '.'  I'd.  iii.  10. 
2.  Warm  in  feeling  ;  ardent  in  temperament ;  earnest; 
lull  of  fervor ;  zealous  ;  glowing. 

Not  slothful  in  business  :  fervent  in  spirit.    Horn.  iii.  11. 
So  spake  tYiefervenl  angel.  ^titton. 

A  fervent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  maakind. 
•^  Macanlay. 

For'vent-ly,  adv.  —  Fer'vent-ness,  n. 

Lnboring/er'-.=Tjf/y  for  you  in  prayers.      Cnl.  iv.  12. 
Fer-veB'oent  (fer-vgs'sent),  a.     {Ij. fei-rrseens.  p.pr. 
of  Jerv'srere  to  become  boiling  hot,  incho.,  fr.  /ervere. 
See  Fervent.]    Growing  hot. 

Fer'via  (fer'vld),  a.    [L.  fervidus,  fr.  fervere.    See 
Pebve.s-t.]    1.  Very  hot ;  burning  ;  boiling. 
The  mounteil  sun 
Shot  down  direct  lui  fervid  rays.  Milton. 

2.  Ardent ;  vehement ;  zealous. 

The/en  !>/  wislies.  holy  tires.  Pamell. 

—  Fer'vld-ly.  "''.  —  For'via-nesa.  n. 

Fer'vor  (I?r'v3r),  71.  [Written  also /en'Oiir.]  [OF. 
Jervor,  fervour,  F.  J'ervcur,  h.  fervor,  ir.  fervere.  See 
IFkbvest.]    1.  Heat ;  excessive  warmth. 

The /error  of  ennuing  duy.  M'ailrr. 

2.  Intensity  of  feeling  or  expression ;  glowing  ardor  ; 

passion  ;  holy  zeal ;  earnestness.  Hooker. 

Winged  witli/en'or  of  her  love.  .S'/Kifc. 

Syn.  —  Febvob,  Ardob.  Fervor  is  a  boilinK  heat,  and 
arr/or  is  a  burning  heat.  Hence,  in  metaphor,  we  com- 
•monly  use  fen'or  and  its  derivatives  when  we  conceive  ol 
thoughts  or  emotions  under  the  image  of  fbullition.  or  as 
Douring  themselves  forth.  Tlius  we  sneak  of  tlir-  l<rrhr 
of  passion,  fervid  declamation,  fervid  iiiiportunity,  7-  r- 
•vent  supplication,  fvrvnd  desires,  etc.  Aydvid  is  uscl 
•when  we  think  of  anything  as  siiringiin:  from  a  (leep- 
aeated  glow  of  soul;  as,  ardent  frieiulslnii,  ardent  ZKOi., 
ardent  devotedness ;  burning  with  «n/or  for  the  light. 

Fes'cen-nlne  (fSs'siin-nin),  n.  [L.  Fesrenninua,  fr. 
Fexre_nnin,  a  city  of  Etniria.]  Pertaining  to,  or  reseni- 
liling,  the  Fescennlncs.  —  n.  A  stylo  of  low,  scurrilous, 
^jbRccne  poetry  originating  in  FeH<;eniiia. 

■~  -  -  [OK,  featu,  OF.  festu,  F.  fetu. 
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etc,  used  chiefly  to  point  out  letters  to  children  when 

learning  to  read.     "  Pedantic /escue."  Sterne. 

To  come  under  the /escue  ot  nu  imprimatur.    Mdtnn. 

2.  An  instrument  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  a  plec- 
trum.    \_Obs.]  Chapman. 

3.  The  style  of  a  dial.     [06i.] 

4.  (But.)  A  grass  of  the  genus  Fwfuca. 

Foscae  Brass  (Hot.),  a  genus  of  grasses  (Fextuca)  contain- 
ing several  species  of  importance  in  agriculture.  J-estuca 
ornm  is  sheep's  fescue  ;  /'.  elatior  is  meadow  Jesme. 

Fes'cue  (fSs'kii),  v.  i.  &  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fescced 
(-kiid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fescdihg.]  To  use  a  fescue,  or 
teach  with  a  fescue.     [06.!,]  ^      ,■!,     S"' 

Fes'els  (fSs'Slz),  n.  pi.  [Written  also /luefj.]  bee 
Phasel.     lObs.-i  May  (IJeorgics). 

Fesa    I  (fSs),  n.     [OF.  /esse,  faisse,  F.  jasce,  fr.  L. 

Fease  1  fascia  band.  See  Fascia.] 
(Her.)  A  band  drawn  horizontally  across 
the  center  of  an  escutcheon,  and  contain- 
ing in  breadth  the  third  part  of  it ;  one 
of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries. 

Fesa  point  {Her.),  the  exact  center  of 
the  escutcheon.    See  Escutcheon. 

Fea'al-tude  (fes'sl-tud),  n.  [L.  fes- 
sus  wearied,  fatigued.]  Weariness. 
Wb.i.-\  Bailey. 

Feaa'wlae  (tBs'wiz),  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  fess. 

Fest(f«st),>i.    [See  Fist.]  Tlie  fist.  [Oftj.]   Vhaucer. 

Fest,  Fea'te  (fSs'tf),  n.     A  feast.     [Obs.'\      Chaucer. 

Fea'tal  (-tnl),  a.  [L.  feslum  holiday,  feast.  See 
Feast,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  holiday  or  a  feast ;  joy- 
ous ;  festive. 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  festal  day,    Francis. 

Fea'tal-Iy,  adv.    Joyously  ;  festively  ;  mirthfully. 

Fes'ten-nlne  (fgs't5n-nin),  7!.     Afescennine.       ^ 

Fea'ter  (f5s'ter),ti.  i.  limp.  &/).p.Festeeed  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  .i-  vb.  n.  Festebing.]    lOV..  festren,  ir.  fester,  n.  ; 
or  Jr.  OF.  festrir,  fr.  J'estre,  n.     See  Festeb,  «.]     1. 
generate  pus  ;  to  become  inflamed  and  suppurate  ;  t 
sore  or  a  wound  /esters. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  aj\i  fester,  and  gangrene, 

T'nkindness  may  give  n  wound  that  shall  bleed  and  smart,  but 


a  Fe 


To 


Miltrm. 


Milton. 


Fea'cne  (fSsOtfi),  n. 

tr,  L.  /entuca  stalk,  straw.] 


1.    A  straw,  wire,  stick, 


IV  gu 
it  is  treachery  that  makes  it  Jen 
Hatred  .  .  .  festered  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  "f  'Jj^^J^j^' 

2.  To  be  inflamed  ;  to  grow  virulent,  or  malignant ;  to 
grow  in  intensity  ;  to  rankle. 

Fea'ter,  v.  t.     To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle. 

lor  which  I  burnt  in  inward,  swelfring  hate, 

Aud  I'attred  rankling  malice  m  my  breast.    J/cir»(Ofl, 

Fea'ter,  n.  [OF.  /estre,  L.  fistida  a  sort  of  ulcer. 
Cf.  Fistdla.]  1.  A  small  sore  which  becomes  inflamed 
and  discharges  corrupt  matter  ;  a  pustule. 

2.  A  festering  or  rankhng. 

The  t'eMer  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.        /,  Taylor, 

Fes'ter-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  A  festering,  [i;.]  Chalmers. 

Feat'eye  (fSsfa),  v.  t.  [OF.  /r.stier,  /esteer  F.  /es- 
tover.l     To  feast;  to  entertain.     iObs.'\  Chaucer. 

"Fea'U-natO  (f5s'tl-i-.at),  n.  [L,  /estinalus,  p,  p,  of  Jes- 
tinare  to  liasten.]  Hasty  ;  hurried.  [06s.]  —  Fes  U- 
nate-ly  adv.    [06.?.]  *''"'•• 

Fea'tl-na'tlon  (-na'shttn),  n.  [L.  /crfmnd".]  Haste  ; 
hurry.     ^Obs.^  Siv  T.  Browne. 

Fea'tl-val  (fSs'tt-val),  a.  [OV.. festival,  fr.  L.  /estivum 
festive  jollity,  fr.  festivus  festive,  gay.  See  Festive.] 
Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  festive  ;  festal ;  appropriate  to  a 
festival;  joyous;  mirthfuL 

I  cacnot  woo  in/estivat  terms.  A/iat. 

Fea'tl-val,  n.  A  time  of  feasting  or  celebration;  an 
anniversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 

The  morning  triimpets/wrirui  proclaimed. 

Syn.  — Feast;  banquet;  carousal.    See  Feast. 

Fea'tlve  (fSs'Hv),  a.  [L.  /rsHvus.  fr.  /r.^tum  holiday, 
feast.  See  Feast,  and  cf.  Festivous.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
becoming,  a  feast ;  festal ;  joyous  ;  gay  ;  mirthful ;  sport- 
ive. —  Fes'tive-ly,  a*'- 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  lative  muth  and  wit  Ihol  knows  nc  gnll.      Tlwmson. 
FeS-tlVl-ty   (fSs-tlv'I-tJ),  II.;  p/.  Festivities  (-tlz). 
[L.  festivilas:  cf.  F. /estivile.'\  1,  The  condition  of  being 
festive  ;  social  joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  enter- 
tainment ;  joyfuluess ;  gayety. 

The  unrestrained  feslirilu  of  the  mstic  youth.   Br.  Ilurd. 

2    A  festival ;  a  festive  celebration.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fea'ti-VOUB  (f6s'tt-vBs),  a.     [See  Festive  ]     J'.ertain- 

ing  to  a  feast ;  festive.     [/J.]  Sir  11 .  Scott. 

FeafUch  (fSstlTch),  a.    [See  Feast,  ti.]    Festive; 

fond  of  festive  occasions.    lObs.^    '■  A/««icA  man. 

(Utaucer. 

Fea-toon'  (fSs-toon'),  "■  [F./eston  (cf.  Sp./rstm,  It. 
/rstrme),  prob.  fr.  U/estum  festival.  See  Feast,]  1,  A 
garland  or  wreath  hanging  in  a  depending  curve,  used 
in  decoration  for  festivals,  etc.;  anything  arranged  in 
this  way.  ,  ^  .  x-         » 

2.  (Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A  carved  ornament  consisting  01 
flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted  together, 
wound  with  a  ribbon,  and  hanging  or  depending  in  a 
natural  curve.     See  Illust.  of   BucBANinM. 

Fea-toon',  i'.  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Festooned  (-toond'l ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Febtooniso.]  To  form  in  festoons,  or  to 
adnni  with  festoons. 

Featoon'y  (-J),  ".  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  festoons.  Sir  .F.  Jler.u-hel. 

Fea'tU'Clne  (fCs'tC-sIn  or  ffs-tu'sTn),  a.  [L,  festnca 
stalk,  straw,  Cf.  Fescde.]  Ot  a  straw  color  ;  greenish 
yellow.     [06j.] 

A  little  insect  of  a/ejiri(cii1r?  or  pale  grCCn.    Sir  T.  lirovne. 

Fea'tU-OOUa  (-kus),  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  straw 
[06.!.] 


FETIFEROUS 

Fes'tne  (fSt'ttt),  n.      [See    Fescue.]     A   straw;    a 

fescue.     [06,!,]  Holland. 

Fet  (Kl),  n.  ICl./eat,  F./ait,  and  It.  fetla  slice,  G. 
fetzen  rag,  Icel,  /at  garment.]  A  piece.   [06s.]  Drayton. 

Fet,  f.  t.     [OF,. /etten./eten,  AS. /etian  ;  akin  to  AS. 

/xt  a  journey,  and  to  E.  /oot ;  cf.  G.  /assen  to  seize. 

V77.    See  Foot,  and  cf.   Fetch.]     To  fetch.     [Ois.] 

And  from  tlie  other  fifty  soon  the  prisoner/t't.    Sijenser, 

Fet,  p.  p.  of  Fette.     Fetched.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fe'tal  (fe'tal),  a.  [From  Fetus.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  a  fetus ;  as,  /etal  circulation ;  fetal 
membranes. 

Fe-ta'tlon  (fe-ta'shun),  n.  The  formation  of  a  fetus 
in  the  womb  ;  pregnancy. 

Fetch  (fSch;  224),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fetched 
(fScht) ;  p.  pr.  &  i'6.  n.  Fetching.]  [OE.  fecchen,  AS. 
feccan,  perh.  the  same  word  atifetian  ;  or  ci. /acian  to 
wish  to  get,  OFries.  /aka  to  prepare.   V77.    Cf .  Fet,  v.  (.] 

1.  To  bear  toward  the  person  speaking,  or  the  person 
or  thing  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is  contem- 
plated ;  to  go  and  bring ;  to  bring  ;  to  get. 

Time  will  run  back  himX  fetch  the  age  of  gold.       Milton. 

He  called  to  her.  and  said.  Felcli  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 

in  a  vessel,  that  I  inav  drink.    And  as  she  was  going  to/e(cA  it, 

he  calU'd  to  her,  ond'  said.  Bring  me,  I  pray  tliee.  a  morsel  of 

bread  in  thine  hand,  1  Aoi.o*  rvn,  11,  12. 

2.  To  obtain  as  price  or  equivalent ;  to  sell  for. 

Onr  native  horses  were  held  in  small  esteem,  and  felched  low 
pnces.  Macanlau. 

3.  To  recall  from  a  swoon  ;  to  revive ;  —  sometimes 
with  to  ;  as,  to /etch  a  man  to. 

Fetcldng  men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

4.  To  reduce  ;  to  throw. 

Tlie  sudden  trip  in  wrestling  that  fetches  a  man  to  the 
ground,  -^"""'■ 

5.  To  bring  to  accomplishment ;  to  achieve;  to  make; 
to  perform,  with  certain  objects ;  as,  to  /etch  a  compass  ; 
to/etch  a  leap  ;  to  /etch  a  sigh. 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  tlic  garden,  Shah. 

He  fetches  his  blow  quick  and  sure.  South. 

6.  To  bring  or  get  within  reach  by  going  ;  to  reach ; 
to  arrive  at ;  to  attain  ;  to  reach  by  sailing. 

Meantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  ve  fetched 

Tlic  siren's  isle.  ^  liapman. 

7.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  bring  to  a  particular  state. 
They  could  n't  fetch  the  butter  in  tlie  chum,        H',  Iktnies. 

To  fetch  a  compass  (.Vnii(,l,  to  make  a  circuit :  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  m  going  to  a  place.  —  To  fetch  a  pump,  to 
make  it  dr.aw  water  by  pouring  water  into  the  top  and 
working  the  handle.  ~-  To  fetch  headway  or  aternway 
(Xaut.),  to  move  ahead  or  astern.  —  To  fetch  out,  to  de- 
velop. •■  The  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  oid  the  colors 
[of  marble]."  -4rf.//soji, -To  fetch  up.  Ml  To  overtake. 
r(*s.l  "Says  (the  harel,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise 
when  I  please."    V Estrange.    (6j  To  stop  suddenly. 

Fetch,  '■■  i.  To  bring  one's  self  ;  to  make  headway  ; 
to  veer;  as,  to /efcA  about ;  to/etch  to  windward.  Totten. 

To  fetch  awayf.VdiiM,  to  break  loose;  to  roll  or  slide 
to  leeward.  —  To  fetch  and  carry,  to  serve  obsequiously, 
like  a  trained  spaniel. 

Fetch,  n.  1.  A  stratagem  by  which  a  thing  is  indi- 
rectly brought  to  pass,  or  by  which  one  thing  seems  in- 
tended and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice. 

Every  little  fetch  of  wit  and  criticism.  South. 

2.  The  apparition  of  a  living  person;  a  wraith. 

The  very/efcA  and  ghost  of  Mrs,  Gamp,        Dickens. 

Fetch  candle,  a  light  seen  at  night,  superstitioualy  be- 
lieved to  portend  a  person's  death. 

Fetch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fetches  or  brings. 

Fete  (fet),  II.    [SeeFE.VT.]    A  feat.    [06s.]    C/mitfer. 

Fete,  11.  v/.    [See  Foot,]    Feet.    [06.!.]        Ihaucer. 

II  Fete  (tiit),  n.     [F.    See  Feast.]    A  festival. 

Fete  champetre  If  at'slmN'pS'tr'  I  [F.l.  a  festival  or  enter- 
tainment ill  the  open  air  ;  a  rural  festival. 

Fete  (fat),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Feted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
FixiNG.]    [Cf .  F.  /eter.l    To  feast ;  to  honor  with  a  fes- 

''re'tlch,  Fe'tlah  (fe'tTsh),  n.     [F.  /(tiche,  from  Pg. 


.Sir  T.  Browne. 


feitico,  adj.,  artificial,  n.,  sorcery,  charm,  fr.  L.  /aclicius 
made  by  art,  artificial,  factitious.  See  Factitious.]  1.  A 
material  object  supposed  among  certain  African  tribes  to 
represent  in  such  a  viay,  or  to  be  so  comiected  with,  a 
supernatural  being,  th.at  the  possession  of  it  gives  to  the 
possessor  power  to  control  that  being. 

2    Any  oljject  to  which  one  is  excessively  devoted. 

Fe'tlch-lam,  Fe'tlah-iam  (fe'tTsh-iz'm  or  fSt'Ish-; 
277),  II.     [Cf ,  F.  /elichisme.]     [Written  also  /elicism.^ 

1.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  belief  in  fetiches. 

2.  Excessive  devotion  to  one  object  or  one  idea ;  ab- 
ject superstition ;  Wind  adoration. 

The  real  and  absolute  worship  of  lire  falls  into  two  great  dm- 
sions,  the  first  bclouging  rather  to  /rticlasm,  tlic  sc-cond  "' JiW" 
theisnl  proper,  .,,..,      ' 

Fe'tlch-tet,  Fe'tlsh-ist,  ii.    A  bchever  in  fetiches. 

II,-  »a,liv  vaUm-ufliclo.<l.  J!.  Jlalhench. 

Fe'tlch-ls'Uc  (Ts'tTk),  Fe'tlahla'tlo,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  involving,  fetichisiu. 

\  man  of  the  fifteenth  ceiiturv.  iidieritine  its  strange  web  ol 
hc'lief  and  unbelief,  of  cpicurcoulcvity  anijclichislK  Ureaa.^.^^ 

Fe'tl-Oiae  (fe'tl-sid  or  fSt'I-),  n.  [Written  also  /a'/i- 
cidc  11  Fetus  +  L.  caedcre  to  kill.l  (Med.  &  fMw)  Tho 
act  of  Hilling  the  fetus  in  the  womb  ;  the  oflenso  of  pro- 

''''Fe'''tl  clflm'uf'ti-slz'in  orfft'I-),  n.    See  rETicmsu. 

Fet'ia  (ff t'Td  or  fe'tTd  ;  '.'77),  '/.  [L.  /ctidus,  /oetulus, 
fr,  frirrr,  fnrtere,  to  have  an  ill  smell,  to  stink  ;  Cf.  JT. 
/elide]     Having  an  offensive  smell  ;  stinking. 

M.„.t  piitrc  factions  .  .  ,  smell  either/clii;  or  moldy,    itncon. 

Fet-id'l-ty  (f5t-Td'I-ty  or  ff-tldT-ty),  n.    Fetidness. 

Fet'ltJ-neaa,  ".    The  quality  or  state  of  bomg  fetid. 

Fetll'er-ouk  (ff-tlfJ^i-us),  a.  IFetus  -)■  -/erous.^ 
Producing  young,  as  animals. 


ale,   senSto,   ctoo,   am,   iinn,   ask,   flaal,   ftU ;    eve, 


event,    cad,    f«rn,    roccnt ;    Ice,    idea,    111;    old.    Obey,    Orb,    Odd; 


FETIS 

Fe'Us  (fe'tTs),  (I.  [OF./eli.i,/aUls.  Cf.  Factitious.] 
Neat ;  pretty  ;  well  made  ;  graceful.     lObs.'} 

Full  /''tin  WHB  Jut  clouk,  uh  I  WUH  wutl'.        ('/innrir. 

Fe'tlao-ly  (fo'tls-lj),  uUv,  Neatly  ;  gracefully  ;  prop- 
erly,    lohs.]  C/tiiucer. 

Fe'tlsh  (15'tTsli),  «.,  Fe'tlBh-lsm  (fe'tlsh-Tz'm  or 
fSt'Isli-;  277),  n.,  Fe'tlsh-ls'Uc  (Is'tlk),  a.  See  Fe- 
tich, n.,  Fetichism,  ;/.,  FKricHiHTic,  it. 

Fetlock  (fSt'Wk),  n.  [OK.  /el/iit,  flilock,  cf.  Icel.  /et 
pace,  atep,  Jit  the  webbed  foot  of  water  birds,  akin  to  K. 
Joot.  V77.  See  F'ooT.]  The  eushionlike  projection, 
bearing  a  tuft  of  long  hair,  on  tlio  back  side  of  the  leg 
above  the  hoof  of  tlie  liorse  and  similar  animals.  Also, 
the  joint  of  the  limb  at  tliis  i)oint  (between  the  great 
pastern  bone  and  the  metacarpus),  or  the  tuft  of  hair. 
Tlieir  wnunclod  steeds 
Trct/ctlock  dL'L'p  in  j,'ore.  Shdk. 

Fe'tor  (fe'tBr),  n.     \h.  felnr,  foetor.     See  Fktid.] 
A  strong,  olfenaive  smell ;  stencil ;  ft^tidness.  Arbuthnot. 
Fet'te  (fSt'tc  or  fSt),  t'.  t.     limp.   Feite,  p.p.  Fet.] 
[See  Fet,  t'.  ?.]    To  fetcli.     [Ohs.]  C/iuiicer. 

Fet'ter  (fet'ter),  n.  [AS.  /e(or,  Mcr ;  akin  to  OS.  frle- 
rds,  pi.,  OD.  veler,  OHO.  .fezzcra.  led.  fjotiirr,  L.  pnli- 
ca,  Gr.  n-ejTj,  and  to  K. /o«^  V77.  See' Foot.]  [CliieHy 
used  in  tlie  plural,  yW/fij.]  1.  A  cliain  or  sliackle  for 
the  feet ;  a  cliaiu  by  wliicli  an  animal  is  confined  by  the 
foot,  either  made  fast  or  disabled  from  free  and  rapid 
motion  ;  a  bond  ;  a  stia(^kte. 

[They]  bound  luin  vtiihMlera  of  brass.    JiKtg.  xvi.  21. 
2.  Anything  that  confines  or  restrains ;  a  restraint. 

Passion  's  too  tierce  to  be  in. /'»(/■,<  boiniil.       Ifnj'lfn. 
FeVter,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fetteked  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fettering.]   1.  To  put  fetters  upon ;  to  shackle 
or  confine  tiie  feet  of  with  a  chain  ;  to  bind. 

.My  liuels  are/uthirtl,  but  my  list  is  free.         ilillon. 
2.  To  restrain  from  motion  ;  to  impose  restraints  on  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  enchain ;  as,  fettered  by  obligations. 
My  conscience  !  Dion  art Jelltrttl 
More  than  my  slianks  and  wrists.  S/iiik-. 

Fet'tered  (fSt'terd),  «.  (Zod.)  Seeming  as  if  fet- 
tered, as  tlie  feet  of  certain  animals  whicli  bend  back- 
ward, and  appear  unfit  for  walking. 

Fet'ter-er  (ISt'ter-er),  n.     One  who  fetters.     Larulor. 

Fot'ter-leSS,  «.     Free  from  fetters.  ifnrston. 

Fet'tle  (fet't'l),  r.  I.     [OE.  &  Prov.  E.,  to  fettle  (in 

sense  I),  fettle,  n.,  order,  repair,  preparation,  dress ;  prob. 

akin  to  E.;l7.     See  Fit,  it.]     1.  To  repair  ;  to  prepare  ; 

to  put  in  order.     [Prov.  Eiig.'^  Carlyle. 

2.  (Metal.)  To  cover  or  line  with  a  mixture  of  ore, 

cinders,  etc.,  as  the  lieartli  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

Fet'tle,  V.   i.     To  make  preparations ;    to  put  tilings 
in  order  ;  to  do  trifling  business.   {Proi:  Kng.'\  Bp.  Hall. 
Fet'tle,  n.   Tire  act  of  fettUng.  {Prov.  Enij.'\   Wright. 
i   In  fine  fettle,  in  good  spirits. 

Fet'tllng  (fSt'tlIng),  n.  1.  (Metal.)  A  mixture  of 
ore,  cmders,  etc.,  used  to  line  tlie  heartli  of  a  puddling 
furnace.  [Eng.^  [It  is  commouly.  called  Jir  in  tlie 
United  States.] 

2.  (Pottery)  The  operation  of  shaving  or  smoothing 
the  surface  of  undried  clay  ware. 

Fet'U-OUS(fEt'd-us),  (7.  Neat;  feat.  [06s.]  Herrick. 
Fe'tUS  (fe'tus), )).  /  pi.  Fetuses  (-8z).  [L.  fetus,  foe- 
tus, a  bringing  forth,  brood,  offspring,  young  ones,  cf. 
fetiut  fruitful,  fructified,  that  is  or  was  filled  with  young ; 
akin  to  E.  fawn  a  deer,  fecundity,  felicity,  feminine, 
female,  avd  prob.  to  do,  or  according  to  others,  to  be.] 
The  young  or  embryo  of  an  animal  in  the  womb,  or  in 
the  egg ;  often  restricted  to  the  hater  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  viviparous  and  oviparous  animals,  embryo 
being  applied  to  the  earlier  stages.  [Written  also/tciiis.] 
II  ret'wah  (fSt'wa),  n.  [Ar.]  A  written  decision  of  a 
Turkish  mufti  on  some  point  of  law.  Whitworth. 

Feu  (fu),  n.  [See  2d  Fedd,  and  Fee.]  (Scots  Lair)  A 
free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands  made  to  one  for  .serv- 
ice to  be  performed  by  him ;  a  tenure  where  the  vassal, 
in  place  of  military  services,  makes  a  return  in  grain  or 
in  money.  Burrill. 

Feu'ar  (fu'er),  n.  [From  Fed.]  (Scots  Lnv)  One 
■who  holds  a  feu.  Sir  IT  Scott 

Feud  (fud),  n.  [OE.  feide,  AS.  filhS,  fr.  fah  hostile  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  fehida,  G.  fehde,  Sw.  fejd,  D.  feide; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  fiend.  See  FoE.]  1.  A  combination  of 
kindred  to  avenge  injuries  or  affronts,  done  or  offered  to 
any  of  their  blood,  on  the  offender  and  .ill  his  race. 

2.  A  contention  or  quarrel ;  especially,  an  inveterate 
strife  between  families,  clans,  or  parties ;  deadly  hatred  ; 
contention  satisfied  only  by  bloodshed. 

Mutual  fiiuds  and  battles  betwixt  their  several  tribes  and  kin- 
dreds. Pmduis. 

Syn.  —  Affray ;  fray ;  broil ;  contest ;  dispute ;  strife. 

Feud,  n.  [LL.  femhtm,  feodum,  prob.  of  same  origin 
as  E.  fiej.  See  Fiep,  Fee.]  (Lair)  A  stipendiary  estate 
in  land,  held  of  a  superior,  by  service;  the  right  which 
a  vassal  or  tenant  had  to  tlie  lands  or  other  immovable 
thing  of  his  lord,  to  use  the  same  and  take  the  profits 
thereof  hereditarily,  rendering  to  his  superior  such  du- 
ties and  services  as  belong  to  milit.ary  tenure,  etc.,  the 
property  of  the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  loi-d  or 
superior ;  a  fief ;  a  fee. 

Feu'dal  (fu'dnl),  a.      [F.  feodal,  or  LL.  feudnlis.T. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  as,  feudal 
Tights  or  services ;  feudal  tenures. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  founded  upon,  feuds  or  fiefs  ;  em- 
bracing tenures  by  miliUry  services  ;  as,  the  feudal 
system. 

Fen'dal-lsm  (-fz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  feodalisme.-\  The 
feud.al  system  ;  a  system  by  which  the  holding  of  estates 
in  land  is  made  dependent  upon  an  obligation  to  render 
military  service  to  the  king  or  feudal  superior ;  feudal 
principles  and  usages. 

Feu'dal-lst,  n.     An  upholder  of  feudalism. 

Feu-dal'1-ty  (fii-dSl'I-tJ),  a.     [Cf.  F./^rfaWe'.]  The 
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state  or  quality  of  being  feudal ;  feudal  form  or  constitu- 
tion. ISurke. 
Feu'dal-1-za'Uon  (fiJ'dul-I-zil'Bhfin),  n.    The  act  of 
redu<jiig  to  fctidiil  tenure. 

Feu'dal'lze  (fu'dal-iz),  v.  I.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feudal- 
ized (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fkuiiamzi.no  (-i'zlng).]     To 
reduce  to  a  feudal  tenure ;  to  contoiiu  to  feudalism. 
Feu'dal-ly,  <i;li:     In  a  feudal  inamiur. 
Feu'da-ry  (fu'dA-rJ),  a.    [LL.feuda.riu.l,  Ir.feudum. 
See  2il  l''Kui,.J     Held  by,  or  pertaining  to,  feudal  tenure. 
Feu'da-ry,  n.     1.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by 
feudal  service  ;  a  feud.atory.  Poze. 

2.  A  feo.lary.     See  Feodahy. 

Feu'da-ta-ry  (-tl-rj-),  <i.  &  n.  [LL.  feudalarius  :  cf. 
F.  Jinilatairt.]     See  Feudatoky. 

Feu'da-to-ry  (-tb-rj),  n. ;  pi.  Feuuatoiiies  (-rlz).  A 
tenant  or  vassal  who  held  his  lands  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  feudal  service  ;  tlie  tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief. 
The  grantee  .  .  .  was  styled  tlw.r'rU'iatijrt/  or  vasBal.  liiuckstmie. 
llle]  had  tor/cudtitorir.i  great  jiriiices.  J.  //.  X'lWmatt. 
Feu'da-to-ry,  a.  Hekl  from  another  on  some  condi- 
tioii.ll  tenure  ;  as,  a  feudatory  title.  Jlaron. 

II  Feu'  de  Joie'  (fe'  de  zhw.V).  [F.,  lit.,  fire  of  joy.] 
A  fire  liiudlc.f  ill  a  public  jilace  in  token  of  joy  ;  a  bon- 
fire ;  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy. 

Feud'lBt  (fnd'I.st),  !i.  [Cf.  F./(!ii(iw/e.]  A  writer  on 
feuds  ;  a  per.son  versed  in  feudal  law.  Spelman, 

II  Feu'lllants'  (fe'yiiN'),  n.  pi.  A  reformed  branch  of 
the  Bernardines,  founded  in  1677  at  Feuillans,  near  Tou- 
louse, in  France. 

Feullle'mort'  (fwJl'mSrt'),  a.  [F.  feuille  morte  a 
dead  leaf.]     Having  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  Locke. 

II  Feu'ille-ton'  (le'ye-tSN'  or  fwel'tos'),  n.  [F. ,  from 
feuille  leaf.]  A  part  of  a  French  newspaper  (usually 
the  bottom  of  the  page),  devoted  to  light  literature,  crit- 
icism, etc. ;  also,  the  article  or  tale  itself,  thus  jirinted. 

Feuille'ton  ist  (twel't8N'Ist),  ».  [F.  feuilletoniste.'\ 
A  writer  of  feuiUetons.  F.  Harrison. 

Feu'ter  (lu'ter),  v.  t.  [OE.  feutre  rest  for  a  lance, 
OP.  feutre,  .fautre,  fcltre,  felt,  cushion,  rest  for  a  lance, 
fr.  Lh.  filfruni,feltruui;  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  felt.  See  Felt,  and  cf.  Filter.]  To  set  close  ;  to  fix 
in  rest,  as  a  spear.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

Feu'ter-er  (-er),  n.  [Either  fr.  G.  fiitterer  feeder,  or 
corrupted  fr.  OF.  vautrier,  vaultrier  ;  fr.  ruultre,  riau- 
tre,  a  kind  of  hound,  fr.  L.  vertragus,  vertraga,  a  grey- 
hound. The  last  is  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  dog  keeper. 
[Obs.'\  Massinger. 

Fe'ver  (f e'ver),  n.  [OE.  fever,  fefer,  AS.  fefer,  fefor, 
li.febris:  ct.F.fih're.  Cf.  Febrile'.]  1.  (ilM/.)  A  dis- 
eased state  of  the  system,  marked  by  increased  heat,  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  and  a  general  derangement  of 
the  functions,  including  usually,  thirst  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. Many  diseases,  of  which  fever  is  the  most  promi- 
nent symptom,  are  denominated  fevers  ;  as,  typhoid  fe- 
ver;  yeUo-w  fei'er. 

(E^T^  Reiuittinfj  fevers  subside  or  abate  at  intervals ;  in- 
terniittina  fevers  intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  intervals  ; 
contiuuea  or  continual  fevers  neither  remit  nor  intermit. 
2.  Excessive  excitement  of  the  passions  in  consequence 
of  strong  emotion  ;  a  condition  of  great  excitement ;  as, 
this  quarrel  has  set  my  blood  in  a  fever. 
An  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation.  Sliak. 

After  life's  fitful/ever  he  sleeps  well.  .'ihak. 

Brain  fever.  Gontinaed  fever,  etc.  See  imder  Brain, 
Continued,  etc.  —  Fever  and  ague,  a  form  of  fever  recnr- 
rmg  in  paroxysms  which  are  preceded  by  chills.  It  is  of 
malarial  origin.  —  Fever  blister  i.Vnl.),  a  blister  or  vesi- 
cle often  found  about  the  niontti  in  febrile  states ;  a  vari- 
ety of  herpes. —  Fever  bush  iJiol.),  the  wild  allspice  or 
spice  bush.  Bee  Spioewood.  —  Fever  powder.  Same  aa 
James's  powder.  —Fever  root  iJi<if.),  an  American  herb 
of  the  genus  Trioateiim  IT.  prrfoliatiim) ;  — cMed  also 
J'Veru-ort  and  horse  gentian. —Fever  Bore,  a  carious  ulcer 
or  necrosis.    Miner. 

Fe'ver,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fevered  (-veri) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Feverino.]  To  put  into  a  fever ;  to  affect  with 
fever;  as,  a/er««/lip.     [ij.] 

The  white  hand  of  a  lady/eeer  thee.  Shak. 

Fe'ver-et  (-ft),_n.     A  slight  fever.     [Obs.]       Avliffe. 

Fe'ver-lew  (-fu),  n.  [AS.. feferfuae,  fr.  L.  febri'fugia. 
See  Fever,  Fugitive,  and  cf.  Febrifuge.]  (liot.)  A  per- 
ennial plant  (Pyrethnim,  or  Chrysanthemum,  Parthe- 
nium)  allied  to  camomile,  having  finely  divided  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  ;  —  so  named  from  its  supposed  feb- 
rifugal qualities. 

Fe'ver-lsh,  a.  1.  Having  a  fever ;  suffering  from,  or 
affected  witli,  a  moderate  degree  of  fever;  showing  in- 
creased heat  and  thirst ;  as,  the  patient  is  feverish. 

2.  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to,  fever ;  "characteristic 
of  a  fever  ;  as,/ei'em^  symptoms. 

3.  Hot;  sultry.     " The /crerisA  north."  Dryden. 

4.  Disordered  as  by  fever  ;  excited  ;  restless  ;  as,  the 
feverish  condition  of  the  commercial  world. 

strive  to  keep  up  a  fniil  anil  fereristi  being.       Milton. 

—  Fe'ver-lsh-ly,  atfu.  —  Fe'ver-lsh-ness,  n. 

Fe'ver-ous  (-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  jievreuz.'\  1.  Affected 
with  fever  or  ague  ;  feverish. 

His  heart,  love's  rVrerou,*  citadel.  Keats. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  fever  ;  as,  a 
feverous  pulse. 

All  moladies  .  .  .  all/eeerous  kinds.  Miltcm. 

3.  Having  the  tendency  to  produce  fever  ;  as,  a  friei- 
0!/,i  di.spositiou  ..f  the  year.     [P.]  Bacon 

Fe'ver-0U8-ly,  adv.     Feverishly.     [06s.]  Donne. 

Fe'ver-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  See  Fever  root,  under  Fever. 

Fe'ver-y  (-y),  a.     Feverish.     [Obs.-\  B.  .Tonson. 

Few  (fu),  II.  [Compar.  Fewer  (-er) ;  superl.  Few- 
est.] [OE.  .fewe,feau-e,  AS. /en,  pi.  feawe  :  akin  to  OS. 
.fah,  OHG.  /o,  fao,  Icel.  far,  Sw.  f,i,  pi.,  Dan.  faa,  pi., 
Goth.  Jaus,  L.  paucus,  cf.  Gr.  iraOpos.  Cf.  Paucitt.] 
Not  many ;  small,  limited,  or  confined  in  number ;  — 


use,   unite,   r^de,   fijll,   fip,   flin ;    pity;    food,   fo-ot ;    out, 
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Indicating  a  nraall  portion  of  (initH  or  individuals  roHBti- 

tutinff  a  wholii ;  otteii,  l.y  ellipbib  of  a  uouu,  a  few  people. 

"Arc  not  my  dayw/eti'?'  "  j^l  3;.  ^O. 

J'ifw  know  ond/ffurr  cow.  J'lvicrb. 

^^^W^  I'eir  in  oftfc-n  used  partitively  ;  tm,  few  of  thera. 

A  few,  a  fiiii;ill  number.  —  In  few,  in  a  ff  w  words  ;  hnef- 
ly.  *S7('//..  No  few.  not  f<-wj  more  than  a  few;  many 
f  oirnrr.  --  The  few,  the  minority  ;  -  opponed  to  t/ie  manij 
or  i/ir  iiLnjantii.  •' 

Few'eKin't^l),  7i.    [See  Fuel.]  Fuel.  [Oii-.l  llooUr. 
Few'met  (lu'mSt),  n.  bee  Fl-met.  {pbs.-^  Ji.  Jonson. 
Few'nesB,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  few :  Bmallneas 
of  niiiiitter  ;  paucity.  tihak. 

2.  Brevity;  conciHcnewi.     \_Obs.'\  Shn'k 

Fey  (fa),   it.     (.AS.  f!i^oe,   Icel.  feigr,   OUG.   feigiA 

Fey(la),«.  tBeo  Fay  faith.]   Faith,    [06*.]  C/mucer. 

Fey  (fa),  v.  t.      [Cf.  Feaque.]     Xo  cleanue;  to  clean 

out.     [06.V.]  Tusser. 

Feyne(fan),  r.  r    To  feign.     [O&j.]  Chancer. 

Feyro  ();u),  n.     A  fair  or  market.    \Oha.'\      Chancer. 

Fez  (f?/).  V.     [¥.,  fr.  tlie  town  of  Fez  in  Morocco.] 

A  felt  or  cluth  cap,  usually  red  and 

haviiiK  atanH(d,  — a  variety  of  the 

tarboosh.    See  Tarboosh. 

2i.  Tm/lor. 
r  Fla'cre  ffy&'kr'),  n.     [K]    A 
kind  of  French  hackney  coach. 

Fl'ance  (fi'ann),  v.  t.    [F.  jhm- 

cer.     See  Affiance.]   To  betroth ; 

to  affiance.     lOl,s.}  Harmur. 

II  Fl'an'c^'  (fe'aN's£')t  n.     [F.J 

A  betrothed  mun. 

!lFi'aii'c^e'(ff'aN'8u'),  n.   [F.]   „    , 
A  betrothed  woman.  ^"''*'  "">""^'  ^  ^ "■ 

Frants  (fiVnits),  71.  [F.  Jiente  dung.]  The  dung  of 
tlie  fox,  wolf,  boar,  or  badger. 

Fl'ar  (fe'err;rfT'er),n.  [See  FzuAB.]  1.  (Scots  Law) 
One  in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  subject 
to  tlie  estate  of  a  life  renter. 

I  am  Jiar  of  the  lands ;  she  a  life  renter.    Sir  iV.  Scott. 
2.  pi.  The  price  of  grain,  aa  legally  Axed,  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  for  the  current  year. 

llFl-as'co(fe-Us'k«),7i.  ;;^/.  FiAscoEs  or-coa.  [It.]  A 
complete  or  ridiculous  failure,  esp.  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance, or  of  any  pretentious  undertaking. 

Fl'at  (fi'^tt),  N.  [L.,  let  it  be  done,  3d  pera.  sing., 
Bubj.  pres.,  U:/ieri,  used  as  pass,  of  J'ncere  to  make.  Cf. 
Be.]  1.  An  authoritative  command  or  order  to  do  some- 
thing; an  effectual  decree. 

His  jiat  laid  the  comer  $tone.  Willis. 

2.  {Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  warrant  of  a  judge  for  certain 
processes.  (i)  An  authority  for  certain  proceedings 
given  liy  the  Lord  Chancellor's  signature. 

Fiat  money,  irredeemable  paper  currency,  not  resting 
on  a  specie  basis,  but  deriving  its  purchasing  power  from 
the  declaratory  fiat  of  the  government  issuing  it. 

Fl-aunt'  (fi-anf),  n.     Commission  ;  fiat ;  order ;  de- 
cree.    [Obs.)  Spenser. 
Flb(fib),«.  [Prob.  fr.  fable;  cf.  Prov.  H.  fblle-fabble 
nonsense.]     A  falsehood  ;  a  lie  ;  —  used  euphemistically. 
They  are  very  serious  ;  they  don't  tell  fifjs.    IL  James. 
Fib,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.p.  Fibbed  (fTbd);  w.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  FiBBi.vG  (dung).]     To  speak  falsely.     tCollogJ 
Fib.  r.  ^    To  tell  a  fib  to.     [i?.]                 De  Quincey. 
Flba)er  (-ber),  11.     One  who  tells  fibs. 
Fl'ber  I  (fi'ber),  n.     [F.  fibre,  L.  fibra.']     1.  One  of 
Fl'bre  (      the  delicate,  threadlike   portions  of  wJiich 
the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  are  in  part  constitu- 
ted ;  as,  t\\e  fiber  of  flax  or  of  muscle. 

2.  Any  fine,  slender  thread,  or  threadlike  substance  ; 
as,  a  f  ber  of  spun  glass;  especially,  one  of  the  slender 
rootlets  of  a  plant. 

3.  Sinew  ;  strength ;  toughness ;  as,  a  man  of  real  fher. 
Yet  had  no  Jibers  in  him,  nor  no  force.     Cfutpman. 

4.  A  general  name  for  the  raw  material,  such  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  etc.,  used  in  textile  manufactures. 

Fiber  gun,  a  kind  of  steam  gun  for  converting  wood, 
straw,  etc.,  into  fiber.  The  material  is  shut  up  in  the  gun 
with  steam,  air,  or  gas  at  a  verv  high  pressure  which  is 
afterward  relieved  suddenly  by  letting;  a  lid  at  the  muz- 
zle fly  open,  when  the  rapid  expansion  separates  the 
fibers. —Fiber  plants  iBot.),  plants  capable  of  yielding 
fiber  useful  in  the  arts,  as  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  agave,  etc. 

FlTjered  (  (fi'berd),  a.    Having  fibers;    made  up  of 

Fl^bred   (     fibers. 

Fibber-faced'  1  (fiter-fastO,  a-     Having  a  visible  fiber 

Fl'bre— faced' J  embodied  in  the  surface  of;  —  ap- 
plied esp.  to  a  kind  of  paper  for  checks,  drafts,  etc. 

FlToer-less,  (  a.    Having  no  fibers ;  destitute  of  fibers 

Fl'bre-less,  I     or  fiber. 

FlTarl-fonn  (fi'brT-f3rm  or  fTb'rT-),  a.  [Tj.  Jlbrn  a  fi- 
ber -\-  -form.']  {Biol.)  Having  the  form  of  a  fiber  or 
fibers  ;  resembling  a  fiber. 

TVhlM  (fi'bril),  7J.  [F.fibriUe,  dim.  of  fibre,  'L.fbra.-\ 
A  small  fiber;  the  branch  of  a  fiber;  a  very  slender 
thread  ;  a  fibrilla.  Chei/ne. 

II  Fl-brllla  (ft-brlKla),  n.  ;  pi.  Ytbbjlls:  (-le).  fNL. 
See  FiEEiL.]  A  minute  thread  or  fiber,  as  one  of  the 
fibrous  elements  of  a  muscular  fiber ;  a  fibril. 

Fl'brll-lar  (fi'brTIder),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fibrils 
or  fibers;  as,  ;i6rz7/'7r  twitchings. 

Finbrll-la-ry  (fi'brll-la-ry  orflb'rT!-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
tainirif.'  to  filiirils. 

Fl'brll-la'ted  (fiajrll-laa^d  or  ft-brllOa-tSd),  a. 
FuniisliMi]  witli  fibrils;  fringed. 

FI  brll-la'tlon  (fi'brtl-la'shun),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing r.'<in.ed  to  libers.  Carpenter. 

Fl-brliaose  (fi-brtnos  or  fi'brTMos),  a.  Covered 
with  hairlike  appendages,  as  the  under  surface  of  some 
lichens  ;  also,  composed  of  little  strings  or  fibers ;  as, 
fibrillose  appendages. 


oU; 


chair;    so;    sing,   iuk ;    tlieu,    tbin ;    bON ;    zl&  =  z  la  azure. 
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ri-brinons  (fl-brll'lus  or  nihrW-),  a.  [Cf.  V.  fibril- 
UuT  1     Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  fibers. 

Fi4rill  (fi'brln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fibrine.  See  FibeeO 
(Plii)siol.  Chem.)  1.  A  white,  albuminous,  librous  sub- 
stance, formed  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  either  by 
decomposition  of  fibrinogen,  or  from  the  union  of  fibrin- 
ogen and  paraglobulin  which  exist  separ.ately  m  ttie 
blood.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  digestible 
in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice.  ....  , 

2.  The  white,  albuminous  mass  remaining  »;,'*r  ,"'^?"_" 
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matter  is  removed ;  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  muscle 
tissue  ;  flesh  fibrin.  ,   «i   ■     ;„ 

3.  An  albuminous  body,  resembling  animal  tiMin  in 
composition,  found  in  cereal  grains  and  similar  seeds; 
vegetable  fibrin. 

Fibrin  factors  tPhysiolX  the  albumnoiis  bodies  para- 
globulin and  fibrinogen,  present  in  the  blood,  "'"ch.  Py 
the  action  of  the  fibrin  fenueut,  are  changed  into  fibrm, 
in  coagulation.  -  Fibrin  fermeot  tP/iiisiol.  <; 'f'^ '"■'•, ^^ 'fo- 
ment which  makes  its  appear.ince  m  the  bio"*  sl'O't  ^ 
after  it  is  shed  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  agent  in 
Causing  coagSkttoS  of  the  blood,  with  formation  of  fibrm. 
Fl ■brl-na'tlon  (fi  brl-ua'shun),  71.  UVecl.)  The  state 
of  acquiring  or  having  an  excess  of  Abriu. 

rl'brine  (fi'brln),  a.  Belonging  to  the  fibers  of  plants. 

Fl-brin'O-gen   (ft-brln'i-jSu),   ;i.      IFibriu  +  -gen.} 

(Physiol    Cnem.)  An  albuminous  substance  existing  in 

the  blood,  and  in  other  animal  fluids,  which  either  alone 

or  with  flbrinoplastin  or  paraglobidin  forms  fibrin,  and 

thus  causes  coagulation.  .„    _  ,  ,  m     ■  , 

Fl'brl-nog'e-nous    (li'brl-nSj'e-nus),    a.       (i  hyswi. 

Chem.)  Possessed  of  properties  similar  to  fibrinogen; 

capable  of  forming  fibrin.  .  .  .,  ,  ,  „,      ■  , 

Fl  brl-no-plas'tlc  (fi'brT-no-plSs'tik),  a.     (Physwl. 

Chem.)  Like  flbrinoplastin;   capable   of   forming   fibrm 

when  brought  in  contact  with  fibrinogen. 

Fl'brl-no-plas'tln  (-tin),  v.  IFibrin  +  Gr.  TrAacrireii' 
to  form,  mold.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  sub- 
stance, existing  in  the  blood,  which  in  combination  with 
fibrinogen  forms  fibrin  ;  —  called  also  paraglobulin. 

Fl'brl-nons  (fi'brl-nBs  or  f  ib'rl- ;  277),  a.  Having, 
or  partaking  of  the  properties  of,  fibrin ;  as,  fibrinous 
exudation. 

Fl'bro-oar'tl-lago  (f!'brS-kSr'tI-laj),  n.  [L.  fibm  a 
fiber  -\-  E.  cartilnge.']  {.-iiinl. )  A  kind  of  cartilage  with 
a  fibrous  matrix  and  appma.  Ijim;  lil.rous  connective  tis- 
sue in  structure.  —  Fl  bro-car  U-lag'l-nouB  (-ISj'i- 
hQs),  a.  f.       . 

Fl  bro-chon-dros'te-al  (-kSn-drSa'te-nl),  a.  [L-  fi- 
bm a  fiber  t  Gr.  xo^Spo?  cartilage  -f  o<tt«oi'  bone.] 
(Anat.)  Partly  fibrous,  partly  cartil-aginous,  and  partly 
osseous.  St.  George  Mifarl. 

Fl'brolll  (fi'broid),  a.  [L.;!6raafiber-|--oir/.]  (Med.) 
Kesembling  or  forming  fibrous  tissue  ;  made  up  of  fibers ; 
as,  yitraW  tumors. —li.     A  fibroid  tumor  ;  a  fibroma. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which 
organs  or  tissues  are  converted  into  fibroid  tissue.  —  Fi- 
broid phthlsU.  a  frirm  of  pulmonary  consumption  associ- 
ated with  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  gradual  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  from  the  pressure  due 
to  the  contraction  of  this  tissue. 

Fl'bro-ln  (fiOiro-In  01-  flb'ro-),  n.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber.] 
(Chem.)  A  variety  of  gelatin;  the  chief  ingredient  of 
raw  silk,  extracted  as  a  white  amorphous  mass. 

FlTiro-IHo  (fi'bri-lit  or  flb'ro-),  7i.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber 
-)-  -lite  :  cf.  F.  fibrolilhe.}  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
of  fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  It  is  like  andalusite  in 
composition  ;  — called  -.ilso  sitlimanile,  and  bucholzite. 

II  Fl-bro'ma  (f t-bro'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  FiBEE,  and 
-OMA.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, or  of  some  modification  of  such  tissue. 

II  Fl'bro-spon'gl-ae  (n'bro-sp5n'ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  fibm  a  fiber  -i-  .^pun^iin  a  sponge.]  (Zo„l.)  An  order 
of  sponges  having  a  fibrous  skeleton,  includuig  the  com- 
mercial sponges. 

Fl'broUB  (fi'bras),  a.    [Cf.  F.  fibreui.'l     Containing, 
or  consisting  of,  fibers  ;  as,  the  fibrous 
coat  of    the    cocoaniit ;     the   fibrous 
roots  of  gras.ses.  —  Fl'brouS-nOSS,  n. 

Fl'bro-vas'cu-lar     (fi'brft-vSs'ku- 

l?r),  a.     [L.  fibra  a  fiber  -f  E.  rascu- 

lar.]     (Bot.)  Containing  woody  fiber 

and  ducts,  as  the  steins  of  all  fiower- 

ing  plauts  and  ferns ;  — opposed  to       yib^uj  noot. 

cellular. 
Flb'Bter  (fTb'ster),  n.    One  who  tells  fibs.     Uacular} 
II  Flb'u-la  (flVu-li),  n.  ;  pi.  FiBOM-;  (-15).     [L.,  clasp, 

buckle.]     1.  A  brooch,  clasp,  or  buckle. 

Mere  fihuUe,  withinit  a  rube  to  clasp.     Wordsworth. 

2.  (Anal.)  The  outer  and  usually  the  smaller  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  leg,  or  hind  limb,  below  the  knee. 

3.  (.Surj.)  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 
Flb'n-lar  (-ler),  a.     (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  fibula. 
II Flb'nla're  (fIiyfi-15'rS),.n.;  pi.  FiBm,Ani*  (-rI-4). 

[NL.  See  Fibula.]  (.Innt.)  The  bono  or  cartilage  of 
the  tarsus,  which  articulates  with  the  fibula,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  calcaneum  in  man  and  most  mammals. 

FlCO  (ns),  n.  A  small  dog;  —written  also  fise,/i/ce, 
flste.i-U:     \Sm,lhern  U.  .'<.'] 

Fl-Cb6(f*  »hS'),  «.     (//cr.)  See  KiTcnfc 

Plch'tel-lte  (flk'tSl-it),  n.  (.Viyi.)  A  white  crystal- 
lized mineral  resin  from  the  Ficlitelgebirge,  Bavaria. 

FlclI'adTsh'u;  F.  ft'shi.i'),  n.  [F.,  neckerchief.]  A 
liglit  cape,  usually  of  lace,  worn  by  women,  to  cover 
the  neck  and  throat,  and  extending  to  the  shoulders. 

Flclde  (fTk'k'l),  a.  [OK.  fikrl  untrustworthy,  deceit- 
ful, AS.  firnl,  (r.fir,  grfir,  fraud,  deceit;  cf.  ^farrn  de- 
ceit, 03.  Jekn,  OHG.  /eii-han,  Icel.  /ril.n  portent.  Cf. 
FlDOET.]  Not  fixed  or  firm  ;  liable  to  change ;  unstable  ; 
of  a  changeable  mind  ;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  purpose  ; 
Inconstant ;  capricious  ;  as,  Fortiine'syicA/c  wheel.  S/iak. 
They  know  how  tirkir  common  lovcri  nrf.     />r'i'l,n. 

Syn.  —  Wavering;  irresolute;  unsettled;  vacillating 


unsUble;  inconstant:   unsteady  :.  variable  ;  mutable;! 
changeful ;  capricious ;  veering ;  shifting. 

Flc'kle-ness  (fjk'k'l-n58),ii.  The  quaUty  of  being  fic- 
kle    Ml^t:lllllilv;  inconstancy.  bhalc. 

FlC'kly  ( -kly ),  arfi'.  In  a  fickle  manner.  [Obs.j  1  epi/s. 

II  Fl'CO  (fe'k'S),  n.  ;  pi.  Ficoes  (-koz).  [It.,  a  fig,  fr.  L. 
ficus.  See  Fio.]  A  fig  ;  an  insignificant  trifle,  no  more 
than  the  snap  of  one's  thumb  ;  a  sign  of  contempt  made 
by  the  fingers,  expressing,  A  fig  for  you. 

Steal  t  foh,  n.nco  for  the  phraEC.  .sliak. 

FiO'UlO  (flk'til),  a.  iUfictilis.  See  Fiction.]  Mold- 
ed, or  capable  of  being  molded,  into  form  by  art ;  relate 
ing  to  pottery  or  to  molding  in  any  soft  material. 

Ficlile  earth  is  more  f  nigile  than  crude  earth.      Baron. 
The  carlicsl  specimens  of  ltulum.*I,(c  art.     C.  II  orilswurlh. 

Fictile  ware,  ware  made  of  any  material  which  is  molded 
or  shaped  while  soft;  hence,  pottery  of  any  sort. 
—  Flc'tlle-ness,  n.  —  Flc-tll'1-ty  (flk-til'T-ty),  n. 

Flc'Uon  (flk'shun),  n.  [V.  fiction,  L./c/io,  fr.  fin- 
gerr,fictum,  to  form,  shape,  invent,  feign.     See  tEION.J 

1.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or  imaginmg;  as,  by 
a  mere  ric^ion  of  the  mind.  Pp.  Stdlmgfleet. 

2.  That  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined  ;  es- 
pecially, a  feigned  or  invented  story,  whether  oral  or 
written.  Hence :  A  story  told  in  order  to  deceive ;  a 
fabrication  ;  —  opposed  to  J'act,  or  reaUty. 

Thcyiclion  of  those  golden  apples  kept  by  a  drapn.^^  . 


When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flieht  had  been 
voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  accounU^irj^t^^ 

3.  Fictitious  literature ;  comprehensively,  all  works 
of  imagination  ;  specifically,  novels  and  romances. 

The  office  oljlchon  ns  a  vehicle  of  instruction  and  moral  ele- 
vation has  been  recognized  by  most  if  not  "IJjgf  y5V<^,f^';;;«;„ 

4.  (Law)  An  assumption  of  a  possible  thing  as  a  fact, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  its  truth.  It  harton. 

6  Any  Uke  assumption  made  for  convenience,  as  for 
passing  more  rapidly  over  what  is  not  disputed,  and  ar- 
riving at  poults  really  at  issue. 

Syn.— Fabrication;  invention;  fable;  falsehood.— 
Fiction,  Fabrication.  Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ; 
fabrication  to  what  is  true.  Fiction  is  designed  common- 
ly to  .amuse,  and  sometimes  to  instriict;  ^fabrication  is 
always  intended  to  mislead  and  deceive.  In  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  have  fiction  of  the  bighest.  order. 
The  poems  of  Ossian,  so  called,  were  cbie&yjabrications 
by  Macplierson. 

Flc'tlon-al  (-a\),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
fiction  ;  fictitious ;  romantic.  "  Fictional  rather  than 
historical."  .  ^„,        Latham. 

Flc'tlonlst,  n.    A  writer  of  fiction,     [if.]  Liimb. 

Flc'tlous  (flk'shiis),  (I.     Fictitious,     [if.]  Prwr. 

Flc-tl'tlous  (fik-tisli'us),  a.  [L.  fictitius.  See  Mic- 
tion.] Feigned;  imaginary;  not  real ;  fabulous;  coun- 
terfeit ;  false  ;  not  genuine  ;  as,  fictitious  fame. 

The  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones.    I'ope. 

—  Flo-fl'tlous-ly,  ndr.  —  Flc-ti'tloas-ness,  n. 

Flc'Uve  Uik'tiv).  a.  [Cf.  F.yicd/.]  Feigned  ;  coun- 
terfeit.    "  The  fount  of /ic/ii'C  tears."  Tennyson. 

Flc'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  Au  artist  who  models  or  forms 
statues  and  reliefs  in  any  plastic  material,    [i?.]    Elmes. 

II  Fl'CUS  (fi'kus),  n.  [L.,  afig.]  (£o/.)  A  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  one  species  of  which  (F.  Canca)  pro- 
duces the  figs  of  commerce  ;  the  fig  tree. 

»;»-  Ficus  Indica  is  the  banyan  tree ;  F.  religiosa, 
the  peepul  tree ;  F.  elaslica,  the  India-rubber  tree. 

Fia   (fid),  n.      [Prov.   E.  fid  a   small,   thick   lump.] 

1.  (.\aut.)  A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  used  to  sup- 
port the  topmast,  being  passed  through  a  hole  or  mortise 
at  its  heel,  and  resting  on  the  trestle  trees. 

2.  A  wooden  or  metal  bar  or  pin,  used  to  support  or 
steady  anything. 

3.  A  pin  of  h.ard  wood,  tapering  to  a  pomt,  used  to 
open  tlie  Btr.ands  of  a  rope  ill  splicing.  ■^ 

BSf^  There  are  haml  fills  and  standing  fids  (which 
are  larger  than  the  others,  and  stand  upon  a  flat 
base).  An  iron  implement  for  tlus  purpose  is  called 
a  niarliyic  sjfike, 

4.  (Md.)  A  block  of  wood  used  in  mounting  and 
dismounting  heavy  guns. 

Fl-dal'gO  (fl-dSl'gS),  n.  [Pg.  See  Hidaloo.] 
The  lowest  title  of  nobiUty  in  Portugal,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Hidalgo  in  Spain. 

Fld'dle  (fid'd'l),  n.      [OE.  fitlcle,  fithele,  AS. 
fi^rlc ;  akin  to  D.  redel,  OHG.  fidida,  G.  fiedel, 
icel.   }irt/a,  and  perh.  to  E.  riot.      Cf.   Viol.]   uani 

1.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  music  Fid. 
played  with  a  bow  ;  a  violin  ;  a  kit.  .„^,., 

2.  (/Jor.)  A  kind  of  dock  (/lUmfJrpi'Wier)  with  fiddle- 
shaped  leaves  ; —called  also  ;i(W/f  rfof*. 

3.  (yaiil.)  A  rack  or  frame  of  bars  coimected  by 
strings,  to  keep  table  furniture  in  place  on  the  cabin  table 
in  bad  weather.  Jlam.  l\av.  F:ncyc. 

Fiddle  beetle  (Zo6l.\  a  .lapanese  carahid  beetle  IDctmits- 
tcrt,ta„t„idr.^):-m  Allc.l  from  the  form  of  the  body. 
Fiddle  block  (.\Vn,/.i,  a  long  tackle  1,1...  k  liavnig  t wo 
sheaves  of  dilTerent  .liali.ct.ra  in  tli.-  »ai...>  plan.',  iii.itc.ad 
ofHi.li.  l.vsi.lc  as  iiia.i.mnii.M  .h.ut.U-  l.l.i.k.  hnfjht.- 
Fiddle  bow,  fi.ldlesti.k.  Fiddle  flsh  l/.o„l.)  the.  angel 
tish.  Fiddle  head,  an  ..rnalii.-nt  on  a  slop  »  bow,  curved 
like  the  volute  or  «cr..ll  at  the  hca.l  of  a  vi..lin.  -  Fiddle 
pattern,  a  form  of  th.-  han.lhs  of  .,poon»,  forks,  etc.,  somo- 
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Fid'dla  (fid'd'l),  V.  t.    To  play  (a  tune)  on  a  fiddle. 

Fld'dle-dee-dee'  (fld'd'l-de-de'j,  intcrj.  An  exclara- 
atory  word  or  phrase,  equivalent  to  nonsense :  [CtAlo'i.} 

Fld'dle-lad'dlO  (fid'd'l-lid'd'l),  n.  A  trifle  ;  trifling 
talk;   nonsense.     iColloi].}  Spectator. 

Fld'dle-tad'dle, !'.  i.  To  talk  nonsense.  [CoHix/.]  Ford. 

Fld'dler  (ll.l'dler),  n.  [AS.  Jiadcre.'\  1.  One  who 
plays  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

2.  (Zo'd.)  A  burrowing  crab  of  the  genus  Gelasimus, 01 
many  species.  The  male  has  one  claw  very  much  en- 
larged, and  often  holds  it  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in 
wliich  a  musician  holds  a  fiddle,  hence  the  name;  — 
called  also  calling 
crab, soldier  crab, 
andfighlint/  crab. 

3.  (Zoil.)  The  ^E:^;..^^  ^ 
common  Euro-  ^~^^^ 
pean  sandjiiper 
(TringoiJes  hypo- 
le  ucus);  —  so 
called  because  it 
continually  oscil- 
lates its  body.  Fiddler  Crab  (Oelnsimiis  minaj} 

Fiddler  crab.  of  New  England. 

(Zonl.i  See  Fu.DLER,  »!.,2. 

Fid'dle-shaped'  (fTJ'd'l-sbapt'),  a.  (Bot.)  Inversely 
ovat.-   "  it  1.  a  .l.ep  hollow  on  each  side.  dray. 

Fid'dle-Stlck'  (-sttk').  n.  The  bow,  strung  with  horse- 
hair, us.-.l  111  l.layiug  the  fiddle  ;  a  fiddle  bow. 

Fld'dle-string'    (-string'),   "■     One   of   the   catgut 

°  rid'die-wood'^'(-wo8d'),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  bois- 
tidcli  lit  faithfulwood;  — so  called  from  Its  durabili- 
ty.] The  wood  of  several  West  Indian  trees,  mostly  of 
the  genus  ('Mm fJ-i/'um.  r,     ^j  ■       ■     i 

Fl'de-lus'slon  (ii'dS-jiSsh'un),  n.  [L.  fidejussw,  from 
fidfiubere  to  be  surety  or  bail  ;  fides  fnitli  -f  jubere  to 
order  :  cf.  V.  fidijussion.-i  (Cird  Luu)  The  act  or  state 
of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another  ;   suretyship. 

Fl'de-lus'sor  (-jus'sBr),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  Y.  fidejussevr-^ 
(Ciril  I  aw)  A  surety  ;  one  bound  for  another,  conjointly 
with  him  ;  a  guarantor.  ^["'t'T/i 

Fl-del'1-ty  (fl-d51'l-ty),  n.  [L.  fidehtas:  cf.  F.  fide- 
lite  See  Fealty.]  Faithfulness  ;  adherence  to  right ; 
careful  and  exact  observance  of  duty,  or  discharge  of 
obligations.  Especially ;  (a)  Adherence  to  a  person  or 
party  to  which  one  is  bound  ;  loyalty. 
Whose  courageous  fidelity  was  proof  to  oil  danger.  Macantai;. 
The  best  security  for  the  fidclitii  oi  men  is  to  moke  interest 
coincide  with  duty.  ,  /■  ''''"""■'"■ 

(b)  Adherence  to  the  marriage  contract,    (c)  Adherence 
to  truth  ;  veracity  ;  honesty. 
The  principal  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  fidelilu.    llooXrr. 
Syn.  —  Faithfulness  ;  honesty  ;  integrity  ;  faith  ;  loy- 
alty ;  fealty. 

II  Fl'des  (fi'dez),  m.  [L.,  faith.]  (Eonuin  Myth.)  Faith 

personified  as  a  goddess ;  the  goildess  of  faith. 

Fldge(fli),  II.  &t'.'-    See  Fidget,    [if.]  Swijl. 

Fldg'et  (llj'St),  V.  i.    iinip.  &  p.  p.  Fidoeted  ;  ;).  pr. 

&  vb    n.  FlDOETca.]     [From  FiDGE ;  cf.   OE.  fikni   to 

fidget,  to  flatter,  Icel.  fika  to  hasten.  Sw.  fika  to  hunt 

after,  AS.  bcfic-ian  to  deceive.    Cf.  Fickle.]    To  move 

uneasily  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  move  irregularly,  or 

by  fits  and  start's.  Moore. 

Fldg'et,  11.     1.  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness.        I  ouper. 

2    ;>/.   A  general  nervous  restlessness,  manifested  by 

incessai.t  <  haiiges  of  position  ;  dysphoria.        Pungli.ion. 

Fldg'et  l-ness  (-I-nSs),  n.    Quality  of  being  fidgety. 

FldK'et-y  (v).  n.    Restless  ;  uneasy.  Lowell 

II  Fld'l-a  111.11-3),  71.    [NL..  prob.  fr.  I,,  fidus  trusty.] 

(Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  of 

which  one  species  (the   grapevine 

Fidia,  F.  longipes)  is  very  injurious 

to  vines  in  America. 

Fi-dlc'i-nal(ii-dIs'i-nal),o.  [L. 
fidicinus,  fr.  fidicen,  -ittis,  a  lute 
player.]  (iViis.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stringed  instrument. 

Fi-dU'clal  (fl-du'shnl),  a.  [L. 
fiduria  trust,  confidence  ;  akin  to 
fides  faith.  See  Faith.]  1.  Hav- 
ing faith  or  trust ;  confident ;  uii- 
donbting  ;  firm.  "  Fiducial  reli- 
ance on  the  promises  of  God." 

Jiamnwnd. 
2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust 
cial  power, 


Fidin  of  the  (Jrnpe- 

vinc  (/■'.  lomjiiiLS), 

X2 

fiduciary ;  as,  fidU' 

Spelman^. 

Fiducial  edKe  (Aslron.  &  Si(rr.l,the  straight  edge  of  the 

idadc  or  riiler  along  which  a  straight  line  is  to  be  drawu. 

Hduclal    line   or   point    {Math.   &   iV,m-M-»)    a.liiie  or 

point  ot  reference,  as  for  setting  a  graduated  circle  or 

'      .ii'ii  for  ineasuremeiits. 

Sotith. 


scale  used  for  measureme 

Fl-dU'clal-ly,  adr.     With  confidence.  St 

Fi-du'cl-ary  (ll-du'shl-S-rJ  or  -sh4-rj),  a.  [L.  fidu- 
ciVi.vH.s,  fr.  liducia :  cf.  F.  fiduciaire.    See  Fiducial.] 

1  Involving  confidence  or  trust ;  confident ;  undoubt- 
ing;  f.aithfnl;  firm;  ns,  iu  a  ^c/t/cmiy  capacity.  "/""'' 
ciarl/  olwdlence."  i/oicfH. 

2."  Holding,  held,  or  founded,  in  trust.  Spelnian. 

Fl-dU'cl-a-ry,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  a  thing  in  trust 
for  another  ;  a  trustee. 

Irstriini.nlol  to  the  conveying  God's  blessing  upon  Ihme 
■  li.liiriiiHo  they  ore.  -I":  Jmilo>. 

( Theol.)  One  who  depends  for  salvation  on  faith. 


hat  like  a  violin.  -  Scotch  fiddle,  the  itch.  I  l.oir\  -  To 
play  flr«t,  or  second,  fiddle,  to  take  a  leading  or  a  subordi- 
nate part.    ('•«;/("/. I 

Fld'dlo.  1'.  i.  [imp.  *  ;>.  p.  FinnLED  (-d  Id) ;  ;).  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  FriiDl.iNO  (-.llliig).]     1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

Theniislocles  .  .  .  suid  he  conl.l  mit  fiddle,  hut  he  could  iimkc 
a  Btnail  town  a  great  city.  I.acim. 

2.  To  kceji  the  hands  an.l  fingers  actively  moving  as  a 
fiddler  does ;  to  move  the  hands  and  fingers  restlessly  or 

'""  "Skmrand^^^^'il'wllh  their  hats  and  feather.,   rnn,..  \  "'"^JMls^n:  •[O^^.Jcld,  fild,   XS.  fcid  :  akin  to  », 


wh. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  depends  for  salvatio 
without  works  ;  an  Antinoiulan.  Jliinimond. 

Fie  (n),  intcrj.  lOK.  fi  ;  cf.  Tl.fij.  O.  pfm,  Jfel./y, 
Sw.  *  Dan.  fii,  F.fi,  L.  fi,  phy.l  An  exclamation  de- 
notingcontempt  or  dislike.     See  FY.  ,        ■'',.,'"" 

Flet  (fr-f),  n.  [F.  fief;  of  German  origin,  »nd  the 
same  word  as  E.  fee.  See  Fee,  and  cf.  Feud  a  flef..l 
(Law)  An  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  condition  ot  mili- 
tary service  ;  a  fee  ;  a  feud.     "- '•-  '"-■"'c--  '•■■y. 


See  under  Benefice.  >i., 


ale,  senate,   cftre.   am,   arm,   ask,   Unal,   »11 ;    eve,   6vcnt,   end,   lOrn,    recent;    Ice,   idea,   III;    old,   6bcy.   Orb,   5dd ; 


;  esp.,  a  piece 
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i\elJ,  G./eld,  Bw.fdlt,  Dan. /rlt,  lc(-\.  fold  {\e\(i  of  Rrasa, 
AS.  J'otik  earth,  laud,  Kroinul,  i)ti.  J'»l<l'i.]  1.  flrared 
land;  land  Huitable  lur  tillagu  orpahtuiL-;  cultivated 
ground  ;  the  upen  country. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  uf  considerable  size 
inclosed  for  tillage  or  pasture, 

/Ve/r/s  whicli  proniiBL'  corn  ami  «  inc.  JUirtm. 

3.  A  place  where  a  battle  is  fought ;  alwo,  the  battle 
itself. 

In  tliia  nlorioiis  and  wcII-fouBhtcn  J'lehl.  Shnk. 

Wliat  tlujuyh  UiQjtfhl  In-  lost  ?  Milton. 

4.  An  opeu  space  ;  an  extent ;  an  expanse.  Esp.  ;  (a) 
Any  blank  space  or  ground  un  which  figures  arc  drawn 
or  pri>ji-cted.  {())  The  space  covered  by  an  optical  iii- 
struniunt  at  one  view. 

Without  covering,  save  yonjkll  of  nturs.  Shtk. 

Aak  of  yonder  avAvwifuHil^  above.  /'o/ft'. 

6.  {Her.)  Tlie  whole  surfauo  of  an  escutcheon;  also, 

so  much  of  it  as  is  shown  unconcealed  by  the  different 

bearings  upon  it.     See  Illust.  of  P'ess,  where  tho  Jietd  is 

represented  as  gules  (red),  while  the  /ess  is  argent  (silver). 

6.  An  unrestricted  or  favorable  opportunity  for  action, 
operation,  or  achievement ;  province;  room. 

Afforded  a  clear /i\l)/  fur  moral  experiments.     Mucaidaif. 

7.  A  collective  term  for  all  the  competitors  in  any 
«utdoor  contest  or  trial,  or  for  all  except  the  favorites 
in  the  betting. 

8.  {Basel/all)  That  part  of  the  grounds  reserved  for 
the  players  which  is  outside  of  the  diamond  ;— called 
also  outjiehl, 

^W^  Field  is  often  used  ndiectively  in  the  sense  of 
telvugnitj  fo,  or  used  in,  tht-jitlilx ;  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  and  equipiuenta  of  an  army  during 
a  campaign  away  from  permanent  campH  and  tortiflca- 
tions.  In  most  cases  such  use  of  the  word  is  suiticiently 
clear;  as.  pe.ld  battery;  feld  fortification;  fidd  gun; 
fiehl  hospital,  etc.  A  t'ldd  geologist,  iiatiirnliHt.  etc.,  i,s 
one  who  makes  iuvestigatiouH  or  coIIiM-tiouM  ..ut  of  doors. 
Asurveyor  uses  a/iV7./ book  forrccordiuL'  /i./,/ iii.t.vs. /.  r., 
measurements,  observations,  etc.,  made  in  ti>hl  work 
(outdoor  operations).  A  farmer  or  planter  employs  n>/(^ 
hands,  and  may  use  afiHd  roller  or  a  nehi  derrick.  Field 
sports  are  hunting,  fishing,  athletic  games,  etc. 

Coal  field.  ((rVo/,1  See  under  Coal. —  Field  artillery,  light 
ordnance  mounted  on  wheels,  for  the  use  of  a  marching 
army,  -Field  baBU(/frV.),  a  plant  of  the  Mint  family  (fV/- 
hinnntha  Avinos) ;  —  called  also  Imf^il  thijmr.  —  Field  colors 
(J/f/.),  small  flags  for  marking  out  the  positions  for  fiiiua<i- 
rons  and  battalions ;  camp  colors.  —  Field  cricket  (ZoYd  ) 
a  large  European  cricket  { f/M///';.j  vampfsfnx),  remarka- 
We  for  its  loud  notes.  —  Field  day.  (a)  A  day  in  the  tields. 
(6)  {Md.)  A  day  when  troops  are  taken  into  the  field  for 
anstruction  in  evolutions.  Farrow,  (o  A  day  of  unusual 
t-xertion  or  display:  a  gala  day.  -Field  driver,  in  New 
England,  an  officer  charge<l  uitli  the  driving  of  stray  cat- 
tle to  t)ie  pound.  —  Field  duck  iZn'uL),  the  little  bustard 
{Olis  tetraxU  found  in  Soutliern  Eurojn'.  Field  glaaa. 
(Op/irs)  (a)  A  binocular  telescope  of  coiupnct  f.-nu;  a 
lorgnette;  a  race  glass,  (t)  A  .smallac]iroi(iii(i<-  tel.^scope, 
from  20  to  24  inches  long,  and  liaving  .'t  to  ii  draws,  (r) 
See  Field  /c7i^.  —  Field  lark.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  skylark. 
ib)  The  tree  pipit. —Field  lens  (fVjV/r.?),  that  one  of  the 
tw-o  lenses  forming  the  eyepiece  of  an  astronomical 
telescope  or  compound  microscope  which  is  nearer  the 
object  glass  ;  —  called  also  fieht  glass.  —  Field  madder 
(/fo/.),aplant(.S7/rj-(r./(,/(/;?rH.v,.^nisedindyeiug.  — Field 
marshal  (Md.),  the  highest  military  rank  conferred  in  the 
British  and  other  European  armies. —  Field  mouse  i/f  mi/.), 
A  mouse  inhabiting  fields,  as  the  campagnol  and  the  deer 
mouse.  See  Campagnol,  and  Deer  mouse.  —  Field  officer 
(Md.\  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  captaui  and  below  that 
of  general.  —Field  officer's  court  lU.  S.  Army),  a  court- 
martial  consisting  of  one  field  officer  empowered  to  try 
all  cases,  in  time  of  war,  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  garrison 
and  regimental  courts.  /'(Htok.  —  Field  plover  iZoul.)^ 
the  black-bellied  plover  {Charadrins  squiiturnhi);  also, 
aonietimes  applied  to  the  Bartramian  sandpiper  (/f«;Cm- 
7/1  (Vf  I'ingwnuda).  —Field  spaniel  {Zoyd.),  a  small  spaniel 
used  in  hunting  small  game.  -  Field  sparrow.  iZooL)  la) 
A  small  American  sparrow  (.Sjiiz^ll,!  mi.-iilln).  (6(  The 
hedge  sparrow.  [Ena.]  —  Field  staff  {Mil.),  a  start  for- 
merly used  bygimuers  to  hold  a  lighted  matrh  for  dis- 
charging a  gun.  —  Field  vole  i  /.';>!.  i,  the  Eiirop,-;m  uit-ad- 
ow  mouse. —  Field  of  Ice,  a  large  bo.ly  of  fioatiiig  ice;  a 
_pack.— Field,  rt/-  Field  of  view,  in  a  telescope  or  microscope, 
the  entire  space  within  which  objects  are  seen. —  Field 
magnet.  See  under  Maonet.  —  Magnetic  field.  See  Mao- 
KETic.  —To  back  the  field,  -n-  To  bet  on  the  field.  See  under 
Back,  r. /.  -  To  keep  the  field,  un  \Mi!.\  To  continue  a 
campaign,  (b)  To  maintain  on. -'a  groun.l  a^iiin^t  all  roni- 
■ers.  —  To  lay,  or  back,  against  the  field,  to  bet  on  (a  horse, 
*tc.)  against  all  comers.  —  To  take  the  field  ( J///.»,  to  enter 
fnpon  a  campaign. 

Field  (feld),  r.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fielded;  p.  pr.  & 
-J'ft.n.  Fielding.]    1.  To  take  the  field.    \_Obs.^    Spenser. 

2.  (Ball  Playing)  To  stand  out  in  the  field,  ready  to 
catch,  stop,  or  throw  the  ball. 

Field,  V.  t.   {Ball  Playing)  To  catch,  stop,  throw,  etc. 
i(1)k>  ball),  as  a  fielder. 

Fleld'ed,  a.    Engaged  in  the  field  ;  encamped.  lObs.} 
To  help  ouTjiel-h'd  friends.  S/iak: 

Fleld'eo  (feld"n),  a.    Consisting  of  fields.     [O65.] 

Thejieltleu  country  also  and  plains.  lloUaml. 

Fleld'er  (-er),  n.     {Ball  Playing)  A  ball  player  who 
.stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  balls. 

Fleld'fare'  (feld'fSr/;  -jtt),  n. 
l[OE.  /eld/are,  AS.  feldefare  ;  frld 
field -f-/<7ra7i  to  travel.]  {Z'uul.) 
.A  small  thrush  {Turdus  pilaris) 
-whicli  breeds  in  northern  Europe 
and  winters  in  Great  Britain. 
'The  head,  nape,  and  lower  part 
of  the  back  are  ash^olored ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  wing 
■coverts,  chestnut ;  — called  alfeo 
Jell/are. 

Fleld'lng:,  «•  {Ball  Playimj) 
The  act  <if  playing  as  a  fielder. 

Field'plece'  (-pes'),  n.  A  can- 
mon  mounted  on  wheels,  for  tlie 
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uRfl  of  a  marrJiing  arrny ;   a  piece  of  field  artillery ;  — 
called  ixIm*  jiflil  gun. 

Fleld'WOrk'  (teld'wQrk'),  n.  {Mil.)  Any  temporary 
fortification  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

All  wnrkM  whicli  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  pennanent 
fortilleutiiMi  uTv  caWvil  Juliluork^.  Wilhlm. 

Fleld'y  (-j?),  «.     Ojien,  like  a  field.     [0/;j.]       WycUf. 

Fiend  (fond),  n.  {OK.Jend,Jind,Jiend,  ffond,  fiend, 
foe,  AS.  /to/id;  akin  to  OS. /wk/,  D.  vijnnd  enemy, 
OlKi.  Jlaiil,  (J.  /c/;i(/,  Icel.  Jji'nid,  Sw.  &  Dan.  Jiende, 
(ioth.  Jijau'ls  ;  orig.  j).  pr.  of  a  verb  meaning  to  hate^  AS. 
Jeim,jeogan^  OHG.  jien,  Goth.  Jijan,  Skr.  pit/  to  scorn ; 
pruh.  akin  to  E./euc/  a  quarrel.  V81.  Cf.  Foe,  Friend.] 
An  implacable  or  malicious  foe;  one  who  is  diabolically 
wicked  or  cruel;  an  infernal  being;  —  applied  specific- 
ally to  the  devil  or  a  demon. 

Into  thiH  wild  aliysw  the  wary  fu-ml 

Stood  on  the  brink  ol  llill  mid  looked  awhile.    MUton. 
O  wonmn  '.  woman  '.  when  to  ill  tJiv  mind 
Is  bent.  III!  licll  contaniH  no  louler}/e«J.  Pnpe. 

Flend'lul  (feud'ful),  a.  Full  of  fiendish  sjiirit  or  arts. 
Marlowf.  —  Flend'lul-ly,  adv. 

Fiend'lsh  (fend'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  fiend;  diabolically 
wicked  or  cruel;  infernal;  malignant;  devilish;  hell- 
ish. —  Fiendishly,  a«/r.  —  Flendlsh-ness,  n. 

Flend'llke'(-Iik'),«.  Fiendish  ;diabohcal.  Lungfelloiv. 

Flendly,  rt.  \_k'6.  Jedndlic.']  Fiendlike;  monstrous; 
devilish.     I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 

II  Fl'e-ras'Xer  (fi'e-rSs'fer),  n.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  small,  slender  fishes,  remarkabhr  for  their  habit 
of  living  as  commensals  in  other  .animals.  One  species 
inhabits  the  gill  cavity  of  the  pearl  oyster  near  Panama; 
another  lives  within  an  East  Indian  boh-tburiaii. 

Fierce  (lers),  a.  [('onij,ar.  Fierceh  ffPr'^^?^) ;  super!. 
Fiercest  (-s6st).]  [OE.  J'crs,  Jiers,  OF.  Jirr,  nom.  Jirrs, 
fierce,  .savage,  cruel,  F.  Jier  proud,  from  h.  ferus  wild, 
savage,  cruel ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bear  the  animal.  Cf. 
Feral,  Ferocitv.]  1.  Furious;  violent ;  unrestrained  ; 
impetuous;  as^  a yiercc  wind. 

Wis  fierce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  (hep.  MiKon. 

2.  Vehement  in  anger  or  cruelty;  ready  or  eager  to 
kill  or  injure ;  of  a  nature  to  inspire  terror;  ferocious. 
"Ayjcrce  whisper."  Dickma.    "  Amerce  tyrant."  Pope. 

The  fierce  foe  hung  upon  our  broken  rtar.        Milton. 
Thou  huntcBt  me  as  a  fierce  lion.  JoIj  x.  hi. 

3.  Excessively  earnest,  eager,  or  ardent. 

Syii.  — Ferocious  ;  savage;  cruel;  vehement ;  impetu- 
ous ;  barbarous  ;  fell.    See  Ferocious. 
—  Flerce'ly,  adv.  —  Flerce'ness,  n. 

llFl'e-rl  fa'cl-as  (fi'e-ri  fa'shl-Ss).  [L.,  cause  it 
to  be  done.]  {Law)  A  judicial  writ  that  lies  for  one 
who  has  recovered  in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the 
sheriff  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods,  chattels, 
or  real  estate  of  the  defendant,  the  sum  claimed. 

Blackstone.     Cowell. 

Fl'er-l-ness  (ft'er-T-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fiery  ;  heat ;  acrimony  ;  irritability  ;  as,  a  Jieriness  of 
temper.  Addison. 

Fi'er-y  (il'er-f  or  fi'rj),  n.  [Formerly  written /r?/, 
fr.  fire.']  1.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  resembling, 
fire  ;  as,  the  fiery  gulf  of  Etna;  a.  fiery  appearance. 

And. nVi-;/ billows  roll  below.  /.  IVatta. 

2.  Vehement ;  ardent ;  very  active  ;  impetuous. 

llath  thy  fi'ery  heart  so  parched  thine  entrails  ?     SliaJi: 
The  fieri/  spirit  of  his  forefathers.        fV.  Irving. 

3.  Passionate  ;  easily  provoked  ;  irritable. 

You  know  they/e*j/quality  of  theduke.  Shak. 

4    Unrestrained ;  fierce  ;  mettlesome ;  spirited. 

One  curbed  the  fiery  steed.  Dryden. 

5.  Heated  by  fire,   or  as  if  by  fire ;   burning  liot ; 

parched ;  feverish.  Pope. 

The  sword  which  is made^^'erv.  lloni.,,-. 

Fiery  crofla,  a  cross  constructed  of  two  firebrands,  and 
pitched  upon  the  point  of  a  spear ;  formerly  in  Scot- 
land borne  by  a  runner  as  a  signal  for  the  clan  to  take 
up  arms.  sir  W.  Svott. 

FUe  (fif),  «.  [F.  fifre,  OHG.  pflfa,  LL.  jnpa  pipe, 
pipare  to  play  on  the  pipe,  fr.  L.  pipire,  pipare^  to  peep, 
pi]',  ehirp,  as  a  chicken.  See  Pipe.]  {Mvs.)  A  small 
Hljrill  jtipe,  resembling  the  piccolo  flute,  used  chiefly  to 
accompany  the  drum  in  military  music. 

Fife  major  (J/(7.),  a  noncommissioned  officer  who  super- 
intends the  fifers  of  a  regiment.  —  Fife  rail.  (.V(/(/^)  ta) 
A  rail  about  the  mast,  at  the  deck,  to  hold  belaying  pins, 
etc.    (6)  A  railuig  aroxmd  the  break  of  a  poop  deck. 

Fife,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fifed  (fift) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
FiPiNo.]     To^play  on  a  fife. 

FU'er  (fif'er).  n.     One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

FU'teen'  (fTf'ten').  a.  [OE.  fijfene.  A?,. /T/ff/ne,  fif- 
tene.  See  Five,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Fifty.]  Five  and  ten  ; 
one  more  than  fourteen. 

Fifteen',  n.  1.  The  sum  of  five  and  ten  ;  fifteen  units 
or  objects. 

2.  A  8_\^llbol  representing  fifteen  units,  as  113,  or  xv. 

Fifteenth' (fif'tentb'),  fj.  [OK.  fi/lenthe  ;  cf.  fi/fethe, 
AS.  jl/teOi^a.  See  Fifteen.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
fourteenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  fifteen. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  or  divisions 
of  a  thing. 

FU'teenth',  n.  1.  One  of  fifteen  equal  parts  or  divi- 
sions ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  fifteen. 

2.  A  species  of  tax  upon  personal  property  formerly 
laid  on  towns,  boroughs,  etc.,  in  England,  being  one  fif- 
teenth part  of  what  the  personal  property  in  each  town, 
etc.,  had  been  valued  at.  Biirrill. 

3.  {Mus.)  (fi)  A  stop  in  an  organ  tuned  two  octaves  , 
above  the  diapason.     \b)  An  interval  consisthig  of  two 
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2.  ConslBtlng  of  one  of  five  equal  divisions  of  a  thing. 

Fifth  monarchy  men  *///.vM,  a  fanatical  sect  in  England, 
of  tJ.e  tin...  of  th.-  .  .,u.monw.:alth,  who  n.aintaineTl  tha 
tlu-ie  uoiild  b.-  a  bllh  univ.-r..d  i.w„i.u..l.>  ,  during  whieh 
thri«t  woiil.l  r.-ign  .,m  earth  a  thousand  yeara  Fifth 
wheel,  a  bori/ontal  wii.-el  or  ncgmcnt  abov.-  the  fore  axle 
of  a  carriage  and  ben.-ath  the  l,ody,  forming  an  extended 
support  to  prevent  careening.  ^       v*.,^..iuc« 

Fifth  (fTftb),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  five  ;  one  of  hve  e(jual  parts  ;  a  fifth  part. 

2.  {Mas.)  The  interval  of  three  tones  and  a  semitone, 
embracing  five  diatonic  degrees  of  the  scale  ;  the  dom- 
inant of  any  key. 

EH!*}'^^^'"''  •    '"  *''^  *'"''  P^*^^  ;  as  the  fifth  in  order. 
Fll'tl-oth(tTf'tT-i;th),ff.    [AV,.fiUlgoSa.    Sec  Firry.] 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  forty-ninth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  fifty. 

2.  Consihting  of  one  of  fifty  equal  parts  or  divisions. 
FU'tl-elh,  n.     One  of  fifty  equal  parts  ;  the  quotient 

of  a  unit  divi<Ie<l  by  fifty. 

Fifty  (llf'tj?).  a.  [A^.fiftig;  akin  to  OHG.  finfzvg, 
fintjzuc,  (j./u7i/ziy,/u7i/.:ig,  Ooih.  fimffigjus.  See  FiVE, 
and  Ten,  and  cf.  Fifteen.  J  Five  times  ten  ;  as,  fif/j/  men. 

FU'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  Fifties  (-ttz).  1.  The  sum  of  fl've  tene  ; 
fifty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fifty  units,  as  CO,  or  ]. 

Fig  (fig),  ?i.  [F.  fif/ue  the  fruit 
of  the  fig  tree,  Pr.  figa,  fr.  L.  finis 
fig  tree,  fig.  Cf.  Fico.]  1.  (Bat.)  - 
A  small  fruit  tree  {Ficus  f'arica)  '* 
with  large  leaves,  known  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was 
probably  native  from  Syria  west- 
ward to  the  Canary  Islands. 

2.  The  fruitof  a  fig  tree,  which 
is  of  a  round  or  oblong  shape,  and 
of  various  colors. 

U^  The  fruit  of  a  fig  tree  is  \ 
reallv  the  hollow  end  of  : 
anrl  Dears  numerous  achenia  in- 
side the  cavity.  Many  species 
have  little,  hard,  inedible  figs,  and 
in  only  a  few  d.-es  the  fruit  be- 
cnie  suit  :.iid  pulpy.    Tlie  fruit  of 

the  .iiltivati'l  varieties  in  much  prized  in  its  fresh  state, 
and  al.so  when  dried  or  preserved.    See  Capeification. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.     [U.  5.] 

4.  The  value  of  a  fig,  practically  nothing ;  a  fico ;  — 
used  in  scorn  or  contempt.     '"'■  Afig  for  Peter."       Shak. 

Cochineal  fig.  See  Cochineal  fig.  —  Fig  duat,  a  prepa- 
ration of  fine  oatmeal  for  feeding  caged  birds.  —  Fig 
faun,  one  of  a  class  of  rural  deities  or  monsters  sup- 
posed to  live  on  figs.  "Therefore  shall  dragons  dwell 
there  with  the /i!7,/aHn5."     Jer.  1.  39    (liouay  version). 

—  Fig  gnat  ( Zoid. ),  a  small  fly  said  to  be  injurious  to  fige. 

—  Fig  leaf,  tlie  leaf  of  a  fig  tree  ;  hence,  in  allusion  to  the 
first  chithiiig  of  Adam  and  F.ve  (Genesis  iii.  7j,  a  covering 
for  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  concealed;  esp..  an  inade- 
quate covering;  a  sy>ibol  for  affected  modest  v.  —  Fig 
marigold  iBoi. >,the  name  of  several  plants  of  tlie  genus 
MesrnihrT/anlheinnm,  some  of  which  are  prized  for  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  —  Fig  tree  (Bat.), 
any  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus,  but  especially  /'.  Carica^ 
which  produces  the  fig  of  commerce. 

Fig,  V.  t.      [See  Fico,  Fig,  n.]     1.  To  insult  with  a 
fico,  or  contemptuous  motion.    See  Fico.     [Obs.} 
When  Pistol  ]k'?,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  hrufTLMiig  Spaniard.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  into  the  head  of,  as  something  useless  or 
contemptible.     [Obs.J  L' Estrange. 

Fig,  71     Figure;  dress;  array.     \_Colloq.'] 
"SVere  they  all  in  full  fig,  the  fenialet;  with  feathers  on  their 
headd.  tlif  malts  with  chupeaux  bras  'i  I'ro/.  U'lhoiu 

II  Ff  ga'ro'  (f  e'gA'ro').  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  bar- 
ber in  Beaumarchais'  "Barber  of  Seville."]  An  adroit 
and  unscrupulous  intriguer. 

Flg'a-ry  (ftg'a-rj?),  ?i.  [Corrupted  fr.  vagary.']  A 
frolic  ;  a  vagary  ;  a  whim.     [Obs.^  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

FIg'eat'er  (lig'et  er),  n.     {Zool.)  {a)  A  large  beetle 
(yi//f(/A/7j'/ ;(/^</«/)  which  in  the  Southern  United  States 
destroys  figs.     The  elytra  are  velvety  green  with  pale 
borders,     {b)  A  bird.     See  Figpeckee. 
Flg'ent  (ftjVnt),  a.     Fidgety  ;  restless.     [O65.] 

Such  a  htt\c  fi'ient  thing.  iJeaii.  V  Fl. 

Flg'gum  (fTg'gum),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  jug- 
gler's trick  ;  conjuring.     [Obs."} 

The  devil  is  the  author  of  wickeilfiggum.  71.  Jonson. 
Fight  (nt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fought  (fat) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Fighting.]  [OP:.  j'ibten,  /ehfen,  AS.  fie  oh  tan  ; 
akin  to  D.  vechten,  OHG.  fehtan,  G.  fechten,  Sw. /ai/a, 
Vru.  fiegfe,  and  perh.  to  E.fisf;  cf.  L.  pvgnnre  to  fight, 
pv gnus  fiat.']  1.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victor}-,  with 
armies  or  in  single  combat ;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  sub- 
due, or  destroy  an  enemy,  either  by  blows  or  weapons  ; 
to  contend  in  arms ;  —  followed  by  udth  or  against. 

You  Ao  fight  ajraiust  your  countrj-'p  foes.  Shak. 

To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deiirn.     Milton. 
2.  To    act    in    opposition    to  anjihing ;    to  struggle 
against ;  to  contend  ;  to  strive  ;  to  make  resistance. 

To  fight  Bhy,  to  avoid  meeting  fairly  or  at  close  quar- 
ters ;  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

Fight,  V.  t.  1.  To  carry  on,  or  wage,  as  a  conflict,  or 
battle  ;  to  win  or  gain  by  struggle,  as  one's  way  ;  to  eue- 
tain  by  fighting,  as  a  cause. 

Ue  had  to  fight  his  wsy  through  the  world.     Macaulay. 
I  haxe  fought  a  good  fight.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  contend  with  in  battle  ;  to  war  against ;  as,  they 
fought  the  enemy  in  two  pitched  battles;  the  sloop 
fought  the  frigate  for  three  hours. 

3.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  manage  or  maneuver  in  a 
fight;  a.'',  to/ff/Zf/ cocks  ;  to _A"f7''' one's  ship. 


octaves.  j      To  fight  It  oat,  to  fight  until  a  decisive  and  conclusive 

Fifth  (fTftb),   a.     [OE.  fifle,  fifthe,    AS.  flfta.     See     result  is  reached. 
FiVB.]     1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourth  ;  —  tlie  ordinal        Fight.  ".     [OE.  fight,  feht,  AS.  feohi.  See  Fight,  r.  t.] 
of  five.  I      1.  A   battle  ;  an  engagement ;   a  contest   in   arms ;  a 
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combat ;  a  violent  conflict  or  struggle  for  victory,  be- 
tween individuals  or  between  armies,  ships,  or  navies,  etc. 
Who  now  dertes  thee  thrice  to  singlQ  fight.       Milton. 

2.  A  struggle  or  contest  of  any  kind- 

3.  Strength  or  disposition  for  fighting ;  pugnacity  ;  as, 
he  has  a  great  deal  oi  fight  in  him.     \_Colloq.'] 

4.  A  screen  for  the  combatants  in  ships.    \_Obs,'\ 

Up  with  yonr  fights,  and  your  nettings  prepare.      Dryden. 

Etuming  fight,  a  fight  in  which  the  enemy  is  continually 
chased  ;  also,  one  which  continues  without  definite  end  or 
result. 

Syn.  — Combat;  engagement;  contest;  struggle;  en- 
counter ;  fray  ;  affray ;  action  ;  conflict.    See  Battle. 

Fight'er  (fifer),  n.  [AS.  feohtere.']  One  who  fights  ; 
a  combatant ;  a  warrior.  Shak. 

Flght'lng,  a-     1.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for  battle. 

An  host  of  fighting  men.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 

2.  Occupied  in  war  ;  being  the  scene  of  a  battle  ;  as,  a 
Jighdng  field.  P^P^- 

A  fighting  chance,  one  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  a 
struggle.  f'VV/yy. J —Fighting  crab  i/.odl.u  the  fiddler 
crib. —Fighting  flah  iZ->-''l.u  a  remarkably  pugnacious 
East  IndKiu  fish  \Be((n  piignax),  Tea.Ted  by  the  Siamese 
for  spectacular  fish  fights. 

Fight 'ing-ly,  adv.     Pugnaciously. 

Flght'wlte^  (-wit'),  ?;.  {.figf^t  +  «'^>-]  iO.  Eng. 
Law )  A  mulct  or  fine  imposed  on  a  person  for  making  a 
fight  or  quarrel  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

Fig'ment  (flg'm^nt),  n.  [L.  figmenium,  fr.  fingere 
to  form,  siiape,  invent,  feign.  See  Feign.]  An  inven- 
tion; a  fiction  ;  something  feigned  or  imagined. 

Social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms.    Mrs.  Broicniiig. 

It  carried  rather  an  appearance  of  jfffHteJif  and  invention  .  .  . 
than  of  truth  and  reaUly.  Woodicard . 

Flg'peck'er  fftg'pSk'er),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European 
garden  warbler  {Si/lviOy  or  Citrrttca,  hortensis) ;  —  called 
also  beccafico  and  greater  pettychnps. 

Flg'-shell'  (-sh'gl''),  n.  {Zool.)  A  marine  univalve  shell 
of  tlie  genus  Pyriiln,  or  i^iru^a,  resembling  a  fig  in  form. 

Flg'U-latB  (fig'5-lStj,  (  a.     ilj.jigulatus,p.  p.  oifigu- 

Fig'U-la'ted  (,-la  t5d).  (  lare  to  shape,  fr.  figulus 
potter,  f r.  fingere  to  shape.]  Made  of  potter's  clay ; 
molded;  shaped.     \_R.'\  Johnson. 

Flg'u-llne  (ftg'G-ltn  or  -len),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  fignlina 
pottery,  fr.  figtdus.     See  Figclate."]     A  piece  of  pottery 
ornamented"  with  representations  of  natural  objects. 
"Whose  firntiiit':-'  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  find  hun  bread  from  day  to  day.  Longfellow. 

Flg'ur-a-bU'l-ty  (ftgur-a-bTI'i-tJ),  n,  [Cf.  F.  figara- 
bilife.]     The  quahty  of  being  figurable.  Johnson. 

FIg'ur-a-ble  (fTg'ijr-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  Jigurare  to  form, 
shape,  fr.  np'ira  figure  :  cf.  F.  figuraUe.  See  Figure.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  a  fixed  form  or  shape. 

Lead  isfigurahle,  but  water  is  not.  Johnson. 

rig'ur-al  (-"I),  '1-  [From  FroUKE.]  1.  Represented 
by  figure  or  delineation ;  consisting  of  figures  ;  as^figur/il 
oniaments.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Miis.)  Figurate.     See  FioUKATE. 

Fignral  nmnbera.  See  Figurate  numbers,  under  Fig- 
urate. 

Flg'U-rant'  (flg'S-rSnt/  or  fe'^gii-'ras'))  n.  masc.  [F., 
prop.  p.  pr.  of  y?^?iri?r  to  figure,  represent,  makeatigure.] 
One  who  dances  at  the  opera,  not  singly,  but  in  groups 
or  figupes  ;  an  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who  fig- 
ures in  its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say ;  hence,  one 
who  figures  in  any  scene,  without  taking  a  prominent 
part. 

Flg'U-ranle'  (ftg'iS-rant'  or  fe'gu^rast'),  n.  fern.  [F.] 
A  female  figurant ;  esp.,  a  ballet  girl. 

FIg'ur-ate  (fTg'i5r-at),  a.  Ih.figuratus,  p.  p.  of  Jigu- 
rare.     See  Figure.]     1.  Of  a  definite  form  or  figure. 

Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate 
bodies  Lire  not.  Bacon. 

2.  Figur.ative  ;  metaphorical.     [Obs.'\  Bale. 

3.  (J/».T.)  Florid;  figurative;  involving  passing  dis- 
cords by  the  freer  melodic  movement  of  one  or  more 
parts  or  voices  in  the  liarmony ;  as,  figurate  counterpoint 
or  descant. 

Figurate  counterpoint  or  deacant  '.Ww.?.),  that  which  is 
not  simple,  or  in  which  the  parts  do  not  move  together 
tone  for  tone,  but  in  which  the  freer  movement  of  one  or 
more  parts  mingles  pas.sing  discords  with  the  harmony; 
—  called  a.\w>  fiijuraC,  fi'/i/rati.r/',  and  li'iured  co'in/erpomt 
or 'Ip-xcan(  ^'dlihougUtlu;  tana  fiij'ir'-'/l  Is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  bass  with  numerals  written  above  or  below 
to  indicate  the  other  notes  of  tlie  harmony).  —  Figurate 
numberB  lAf-tfh.),  numbers,  or  series  of  numbers,  formed 
from  any  arithmetical  progresHJon  in  which  the  first 
term  is  a  vmit  and  the  differt-nce  a  whole  number,  by 
taking  the  first  term,  and  the  sums  of  the  first  two,  first 
three,  first  four,  etc.,  as  tlie  successive  terms  of  a  new  se- 
ries, from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  the  numbers  in  the  resulting  series 
being  such  that  points  representing  them  are  capable 
of  symmetrical  arrangement  in  dilVercnt  geoniftri'^al  fig- 
ures, as  triangles,  HfiuareM.  pi'iitaRons,  clr-.  In  thi-  fuj- 
lowing  example,  the  two  lowr  lines  art:  cnmpnscd  of 
jitjurnle  mnnb^rs^  those  in  the  aecond  line  being  (riimgn- 
/ar,  and  represented  thus :  -- 

1,    2,    3,    4,  etc. 
.•;•.     etc.  1,    3,    6,  10,  etc. 

1,    4,  lit,  20,  etc. 

FIg'ur-a'ted  f-a  t«d),  a.     Having  a  determinate  form. 

Flg'ur-atO-ly  (-iit-lj),  adv.     In  a  figurato  manner. 

Flg'a-ra'Uon    (flg'G-ra'shHnl,    n.       [L.    figuratio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  figure  or  determinate  form ;  <Ict»T- 
mitiation  to  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 

2.  {^fu1.^  Slixture  of  concords  and  discords. 
Flg'ur-a-tlvo  (flg'Sr-lV-ttv),  a.     [L.  figuratimx:    rl. 

¥.  fignrali/.     See  Fiourate.]     1.  Representing  by  a  fig- 
ure, or  by  reaemblance  ;  typical;  representative. 

Thlx,  they  will  «ay.  wim  fi'inmiivr,  nnd  «ervrd.  by  dniVh  np- 
pointment,  but  fnr'a  time,  Uj  nhodow  out  the  true  glory  "f  a 
more  divine  nanctity.  IliniKrr. 

2.  Used  in  a  senne  that  is  tropical,  as  a  metaphor; 
|l>t  literal;  —  applied  to  words  and  expresaionB. 
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3.  Abounding  in  figures  of  speech ;  flowery ;  florid  ; 
as,  a  highly  fig uratiit  dedcriptiun. 

4.  Relating' to  the  representation  of  form  or  figure  by 
drawing,  carving,  etc.    See  Figure,  n.,  2. 

Tiiey  belonf^ed  to  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  figurative  arts, 
and  they  wrote  for  a  public  faniihar  witli  pamtea  Ittrni. 

J.  ,(.  S^/inon'l.':. 

Figurative  counterpoint  tir  descant.  See  under  Figurate. 
—  Flg'ura  tive-ly,  ndr.  —  Fig'ur-a-tive-ness,  n. 

Fig'ure  (flg'ur;  135),  n.  [F.  figure,  h.  figuia  ;  akin 
to  fingere  to  form,  shape,  feign.  See  Feign.]  1.  The 
form  of  anything ;  shape ;  outlme ;  appearance. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite /ipurf.^.  Bacon. 

2.  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by  drawing, 
painting,  modeling,  carving,  embroidering,  etc.  ;  espe- 
cially, a  representation  of  the  human  body  ;  as,  a  figure 
in  bronze  ;  a.  figure  cut  in  marble. 

A  coin  that  bears  ih^  figure  of  an  angel.  Shak. 

3.  A  pattern  in  cloth,  paper,  or  other  manufactured 
article  ;  a  design  wrought  out  in  a  fabric ;  as,  the  muslin 
was  of  a  pretty  y?(?«re. 

4.  {Geoia.)  A  diagram  or  drawing,  made  to  represent 
a  magnitude  or  the  relation  of  two  or  more  magnitudes  ; 
a  surface  or  space  inclosed  on  all  sides,  —  called  super- 
ficial when  inclosed  by  lines,  and  solid  when  inclosed  by 
surfaces;  any  arrangement  made  up  of  points,  Unes,  an- 
gles, surfaces,  etc. 

5.  The  appearance  or  impression  made  by  the  conduct 
or  career  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  sotry  figure. 

I  made  sotuQ  figure  there.  Dr'jden. 

Gentlemen  of  the  hf^nt  figure  in  the  county.    Blackstone. 

6.  Distinguished  appearance  ;  magnificence ;  conspic- 
uous representation  ,  splendor ;  show. 

That  he  may  live  in  figure  and  indulgence.  Law. 

7.  A  character  or  symbol  representing  a  number ;  a 
numeral;  a  digit ;  as,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

8.  Value,  as  expressed  in  numbers ;  price ;  as,  the 
goods  are  estimated  or  sold  at  a  low  figjtre.     IColloq.'] 

"With  nineteen  thousand  a  year  at  the  very  lowest/srure. 

Thackerai/. 

9.  A  person,  thing,  or  action,  conceived  of  as  analo- 
gous to  another  person,  thing,  or  action,  of  which  it  thus 
becomes  a  type  or  representative. 

Vi'hn  is  the,«V"''^  of  Him  that  was  to  come.    Rom.  v.  14. 

10.  {lihef.)  A  mode  of  expressing  abstract  or  immate- 
rial ideas  by  words  wliich  suggest  pictures  or  images 
from  the  physical  world ;  pictorial  language  ;  a  trope  ; 
hence,  any  deviation  from  the  plainest  form  of  statement. 

To  represent  the  imagination  under  the  figure  of  awing. 

Mncauia'/. 

11.  (Logic)  The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  mid(Ue  term. 

12.  {Dancing)  Any  one  of  the  several  regular  steps  or 
movements  made  by  a  dancer. 

13.  {Astrol.)  A  horoscope  ;  the  diagram  of  the  aspects 
of  the  astrological  houses.  Johnson. 

14.  (Music)  (a)  Any  short  succession  of  notes,  either 
as  melody  or  as  a  group  of  chords,  which  produce  a  sin- 
gle complete  and  distinct  impression.  Grove,  (b)  A 
form  of  melody  or  accompaniment  kept  up  through  a 
strain  or  passage  ;  a  musical  phrase  or  motive  ;  a  florid 
embellishment. 

C^^  Figures  are  often  written  upon  the  staff  in  music 
to  denote  the  kind  of  measure.  They  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction,  the  upper  figure  showing  how  many 
notes  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  lower  are  contained  in 

one  measure  or  bar.    Thus,  4  signifies  that  the  measure 

contains  two  quarter  notes.    The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal figures  used  for  this  purpose  :  — 

*^^    ±^^    **a:     #*4 

?**     :2-4*     ^-i%     1-4-* 

Academy  figure,  Canceled  figures,  Lay  figure,  etc.  See  un- 
der Academy,  CA^'CEL,  Lay,  etc.  —  Figure  caster,  fr  Figure 
flinger,  an  astrologer.  "This  fignrr  ccx.'er."  Millon.  — 
Figure  flinging,  the  practice  of  astrology.  —  FlKure- of -eight 
knot,  a  knot  shaped  like  the  figure  8.  Se.-  Ilh'st.  under 
Knot.  —  Figure  painting,  a  pictun*  of  the  human  figure,  or 
the  act  or  art  of  depicting  tlu-  human  figure.  ■  -  Figure 
stone  iiUn.),  agalmatolite.  —  Figure  weaving,  tlie  art  or 
process  of  weaving  figured  fabrics.  —  To  cut  a  figure,  to 
make  a  display.     [CoUoq.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fig'ure,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Figured  (-urd  )  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Figuring.]  [F.  figurer.,  "L.  figurare.,  iv.  fignra. 
See  Figure,  r?.]  1.  To  represent  by  a  figure,  as  to  form 
or  mold  ;  to  make  an  image  of,  either  paJpable  or  ideal ; 
also,  to  fashion  into  a  determinate  form  ;  to  shape. 

If  love.  Qlafi  1  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear, 

No  thought  canrtf/'/r/',  and  no  tunirue  declare.      Prior. 

2.  To  embellish  with  designs  ;  to  adorn  with  figures. 

Tlie  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Fi'jnre'i  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

3.  To  indicate  by  numerals  ;  also,  to  compute. 

Ah  throut;li  ii  crystal  ^-lass  theyiV/'"'''''  hours  are  seen.     Dni'len. 

4.  To  represent  by  a  metaphor;  to  signify  or  symbolize. 

■VVhose  white  ve^tments/yurf  innocence.  Shak. 

B-  To  prefigure;  to  foreshow. 

In  this  tlie  heaven  figures  some  event.  Shr^. 

6.  (Mn/:.)  (a)  To  write  over  or  under  the  boss,  as  fig- 
ures ur  other  characters,  in  order  to  indicate  the  accom- 
panying chords.     (/*)  To  embellish. 

To  figure  out.  tn  hoIvo  ;  to  compute  or  find  the  result  of.  — 
To  figure  up,  to  add  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  compute  the  amount  of. 

Fig'ure,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distin- 
guished or  conspicuous  ;  as,  the  e.nyoy  figured  at  court. 

Sociable,  hoNpitabIc,  elofiuent,  admired,  figurimj  nwiiy  bril- 
liantly. M-  Arnnhl. 

2.  To  calculate;  to  contrive  ;  to  scheme  ;  an,  he  is /f?- 
uring  to  secure  the  nomination.     {Collnq.'] 

Fig'ureil  (fTg'iird),  «.  l.  Adorned  with  figures; 
mnrkf'cl  with  llguren;  as.  ftgnrrd  muslin. 

2.  Not  ht4'ral;  figurative.     {iJbs.}  Locke. 
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3.  (Mas.)  (n)  Free  and  florid  ;  as,  a  figured  deBcant. 
See  Figurate,  3.     (h)  Indicated  or  noted  by  figures. 
Figured  baas.    See  Continued  bass,  under  Continued. 

Flg'ure-head''  (fig'ur-h6d'),  n.  1.  (Naut.jTht  figure, 
statue,  or  bust,  on  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  person  who  allows  his  name  to  be  used  to  give- 
standing  to  enterprises  in  which  lie  has  no  responsible 
interest  or  duties  ;  a  nominal,  but  not  real,  head  or  chief. 

Fl-gU'rl-al  (f  i-gu'ri-al),  a.  Represented  by  figure  or 
delineation.      \.R-'\  Craig. 

II  Fl'gU'rlne'  (fe'gu'ren'  or  fTg'ur-eu),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of 
figure.'}  A  very  small  figure,  wliether  human  or  of  an 
animal ;  especially,  one  in  terra  cotta  or  the  like  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  statuette,  which  is  applied  to  small  fig- 
ures in  bronze,  marble,  etc. 

Flg'ur-lst  (fTg'iir-ist),  n.  One  who  uses  or  interprets- 
figurative  expressions.  Walerland. 

Flg'wort'  (-wflrf),  71.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous- 
plants  (Scrophularia).  mostly  found  in  the  north  temper- 
ate zones.     See  Brownwort. 

Fl']l-an  (fe'je-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fiji 
islands  or  their  inhabitants,  ^n.  A  native  of  the  Fiji 
islands.     [Written  also  Feejeean^  Feejee.'^ 

Flke  (fik).  n.    See  Fyke. 

Fil  (fil),  obs.  imp.  of  Fall,  v.  i.    Fell.  Chaucer. 

Fi-la'ce0U8  (ft-la'shiis  or  ft-),  a.  [L.  jilum  thread. 7 
Composed  of  tlireads.  Bacon. 

Fii'a-cer  (fTl'a-ser),  n.  [OE.  filace  a  file,  or  thread,, 
on  \A  hich  the  records  of  the  court.s  of  justice  were  strung,. 
F.filasse  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  fr.  L.  filum  thread.]  (Eng. 
Law)  A  former  officer  in  the  F.nglish  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  —  so  called  because  he  filed  the  writs  on  which  ho 
made  out  process.     lObs.]  BurriU. 

FU'a-ment  (-m-?nt),  «.  [F.  filament,  fr. 
Ij.  filum  thread.  See  File  a  row.]  A  thread 
or  threadlike  object  or  appendage  ;  a  fiber ; 
esp.  (/>'"/.  1.  the  threadlike  part  of  the  stamen 
sup)i'trtiiiL:  tin'  anther.  a_-.. 

Fil  a-men'ta-ry  (-mSn'ti-rJ?),  a.  Having 
the  character  of,  or  formed  by,  a  filament. 

Fll'a-men-told'  (fTl'a-mgn-toid'),  a.  IFila- 
ment  +  -ojW.]     Like  a  filament. 

FU'a-men'tous  (-m?u'tus),  a.  [Cf.  F.fila- 
men f CUT.']  Like  a  thread ;  consisting  of 
threads  or  filaments.  Gray. 

FU'amler  (fil'3n-der),  n.  (Zool.)  A  spe- 
cies of  kangaroo  (Macropus  Brunii)t  inhab- 
iting New  Guinea. 

FU'an-ders  (-derz),  t7.pl.  {F.filandres,fT.'L.fihim 
thread.]  (F<ilconry)  A  disease  in  hawks,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of' small  threadlike  worms,  also  of  fila- 
ments of  coagulated  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  a  vein ; 

—  called  also  backicorm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Fi'lar  (fl'ler),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tliread  or  line  ;  characterized  by  threads  stretched 
across  the  field  of  view  ;  as,  a  filar  microscope  ;  a  filar 
micrometer. 

II  Fl-la'ri-a  (n-la'rT-&),  n.  [NL.,  f r.  L.  filwn  a  thread.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  slender,  nematode  worms  of  many 
species,  parasitic  in  various  animals.     See  Guinea  worm. 

Fll'a-tO-ry  (fTl'a-tu-ry).  n.  ILL.  filat or iuvi  place  for 
spinning,  f r.  fifare  to  spin,  fr.  L.  filum  a  thread.]  A  ma- 
chine for  forming  threads.     lObs.2  U.  Tooke. 

Fli'a-ture  (-tur;  135).  n.  [LL.  fil  at  ura,  fT.filare  to 
spin  :  cf.  F.  filature.  See  Filatory.]  1.  A  drawing  out 
into  threads;  hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons.  Cre. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  oft'  silk  from  cocoons ;  also,  an 
establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

FUT)ert  (ftl'bert),  7i.  [Perh.  fr.  fill  -f  beard,  as  fill- 
ing the  beard  or  husk  ;  cf.  G.  bartiius.-'  (lit.,  beard  nut) 
filbert ;  or  perh.  named  from  a  St.  Philibert,  whose  day, 
Aug.  22,  fell  in  the  nutting  season.]  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  Corylus  Arellano  or  hazel.  It  is  an  oval  nut,  con- 
taining "a  kernel  that  has  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily  taste, 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

C^"  In  England  filberts  are  usually  large  liazelnuta,. 
especially  the  nuts  from  selected  and  cultivated  trees. 
The  American  hazehiuts  are  of  two  other  species. 

Filbert  gall  iZo'nl.),  a  gall  resembling  a  filbert  in  form, 
growing  in  clusters  on  grapevines.  It  is  produced  by  the 
lar\'a  of  a  gallfly  {Cecidomyia). 

Filch  (ftlch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filched  (fTlcht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Filching.]  [Cf.  AS.  /eolan  to  stick  to, 
OHG.  fcllian.  felahan,  to  hide.  Icel.  fela,  Goth,  filhan  to- 
hide,  bury,  Prov.  E.  j'eul  to  hide  slyly,  OE.  J'elen.']  To 
steal  or  take  privily  (commonly,  that  which  is  of  littl& 
value)  ;  to  pilfer. 

Fain  would  they//cA  that  httle  food  away.    Dryden. 

But  he  thnt  tilch'\i  from  nie  my  pood  name, 

Knhs  nie  uf  that  which  not  enrichea  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

Fllch'er  (f Tlch'er),  7i.     One  who  filches ;  a  thief. 

FUch'lng-ly,  "</''.    By  pilfering  or  petty  stealing. 

File  (fil),  ».  [F.  flic  row  (cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  \-  It..;^/rt), 
LL.  fila,  fr.  L.  filum  a  thread.  Cf.  Enfilade,  Filament, 
Fillet.]     1.  An  orderly  succession  ;  aline;  a  row;  as: 

(a)  (Mil.)  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another  ; 

—  in  contradistinction  to  rank,  which  designates  a  row 
of  soldiers  standing  .abreast;  a  number  constituting  the 
depth  of  a  body  of  troops,  wluch,  In  the  ordinary  modern 
form.ation,  consists  of  two  men,  the  battalion  standing 
two  deeji,  or  in  two  ranks. 

r^^  The  number  of  files  in  a  company  describes  its 
width,  as  the  number  of  ranks  does  its  depth  ;  thus.  10^ 
men  in  "  fours  deep  "  would  bo  spoken  of  as  2^  files  in  4 
ranks.  Farrow. 

(b)  An  orderly  collection  of  papers,  arranged  in  sequence 
or  classified  for  preservation  and  reference;  as.  files  of 
letters  or  of  newspapers;  this  mail  brings  EngliBh //*'.*  to 
the  15th  instant,  (c)  The  lino,  wire,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, by  which  papers  are  put  and  kept  in  order. 

It  is  upon  a  file  with  the  d  iikeV  other  lettcrn.        Shak, 
((/)  A  roll  or  Hat.     ''A  file  of  all  the  gentry."  Shak. 
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2*  Course  of  thought ;  thread  of  narration.     [Obs.'] 

Let  me  rcsunii.'  Ihv  jifc  oi  my  iinrratioii.    .Sir  H.  Wottnn. 

rile  firing,  the  act  of  Wrxuv.  hy  lilc,  or  each  tihi  iiule- 
pendeutly  of  others.  ~  File  loader,  tin-  soldier  nt  thi-  front 
of  nny  file,  who  covers  :iinl  Iia^l^i  tlmse  in  rt-ar  of  liim. — 
File  marchinfi,  tlitMiiaiTliiiiK  n|  .1  liin- Uvn.lcrp,  wlirii  fac^d 
to  tin'  lih'lit  "i-  l''ft.  nil  tliut  till-  fr'tiit  ;iiHi  n-wv  r;nik  murch 
Bide  l>y  ^i'l*'-  lii'iuii--  .1  *'.  Indian  tile,  iir  Single  file,  a 
lino  ijf'iitriiiriun'liiiik^niiclM-liiiiiliitiutlHT;  ii  Hilit^ir  rnw.  - 
On  file,  im-sf  rvi'd  in  ;iii  unl.Miy  rull.-cVinii.  -  Rank  and  file. 
(</)The  budyof  Bf.MiiMs.niislUiiliiiK  the  muss  of  im  army, 
iiK'hidinp  coninrals  imd  i.n\;ih-H.  Wilhrhii.  (/<)  Thorn! 
wlio  constitute'  thR  bulk  or  wmknip  nuunbers  of  a  party, 
society,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  tlio  leaders. 

File  (fil),  V.  t.  liwp.  &p.  ;>.  Kii-ED  (flld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Filing.]  1.  To  set  in  order;  to  arrange,  or  lay 
away,  eap.  as  papers  in  a  methodical  manner  for  preser- 
vation and  reference ;  to  place  on  file  ;  to  insert  in  ita 
proper  place  in  an  arranged  body  of  papers. 

I  would  huvu  my  several  cnurHcs  and  my  dishCB  vcM.fileit. 

licau.  V  ^'■ 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative  body  by  pre- 
senting proper  papers  in  a  regular  way  ;  as,  to  Jilr  ji  pe- 
tition or  bill.  Burrill. 

3.  {Law)  To  put  upon  the  flies  or  among  the  recorda 
of  a  court ;  to  note  on  (a  paper)  the  fact  and  date  of  its 
reception  in  court. 

To  Jile  a  paper,  on  tlio  piirt  of  a  jmrty,  is  to  jilncc  it  in  tho  nfR- 
Cial  custody  of  tlii'cliTk.  '\\\  Jih  ,  dh  llir  jmrt  "i  till'  cirrk,  is  tn 
indorse  upon  tliL' impcr  the  i|:iti'  nf  it'^  i.oi.'ptiiiri,  mid  ntaiii  it 
in  his  office,  subject  to  insiRCtum  hy  wIiuiu'-iilvlt  it  uy.\y  cnn- 
cern.  Hnrrilt. 

rUe,  V.  1.  [Cf.  F.  Jiln\'\  (Mil.)  To  march  in  a  file  or 
line,  aa  soldiers,  not  abreast,  but  one  after  another ;  — 
generally  with  o[f'. 

To  file  with,  to  follow  closely,  as  one  soldier  after  an- 
other iu  file  ;  tu  keep  pace. 

My  endeavors 
Have  ever  come  too  slmrt  of  my  desires, 
Yetjileil  with  my  abilities,  Shal: 

File  (fil),  n.  [AS.  MjI;  akin  to  D.  vJJl,  OHG.  ,m<i, 
flhtil'i^  G.  jeilfi^  Sw.  yfV,  Dan.  /nV,  cf.  IceX.pel,  Rubs.  )>il'i, 
and  Skr.  pii;  to  cut  out,  adorn  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  jxtint.^ 

1.  A  steel  iiifttrunieiit,  having  cutting  ridges  or  teeth, 
made  by  indentation  with  a  chisel,  used  for  abrading  or 
smootlung  otln-r  sub.stauces,  as  metals,  wood,  etc. 

O^r"  A  file  differs  from  a  nt^p  in  having  the  furrows 
maoe  by  straiglit  cuts  of  a  chisel,  either  single  or  crossed, 
while  the  rasp  has  coarse,  single  teeth,  raised  by  the  py- 
ramidal end  of  a  triangular  punch. 


h 


-^^^      O        A      "^       o  -at" 

Filc3  of  different  ehapes,  in  profile  and  section,  a  Tint,  or 
Equalinp  File:  h  Sminro  File:  c  Knile-e<lt,'e  File;  d  Half- 
round  Iile:  r  Round  or  Knt-tnil  File- ;  /'Tliree-square  File; 
g  Entering;  File  ;  h  Cross  File  ;  i  Slitting  File. 

2.  Anj-thing  employed  to  smooth,  polish,  or  rasp,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic'3^?e.       Akfrntide. 

3.  A  shrewd  or  artfid  person.     [^Slang]  Fidding. 

Will  is  an  old.nVr  in  tpite  of  his  smooth  face.  Tharhray. 
BaBtard  file,  Croas  file.  etc.  See  under  Bastard,  Cross, 
etc.  —  CroBB-cut  file,  a.  file  having  two  sets  of  teeth  cross- 
ing obliquely.  —  File  blank,  a  steel  blank  shaped  and 
ground  ready  for  cutting  to  form  a  file.  — FUe  cotter,  a 
maker  of  files.  —Second-cut  file,  a  file  having  toeth  of  a 
grade  next  finer  than  bastard.  —  Single-cut  file,  a  file  hav- 
ing only  one  set  of  parallel  teetli ;  a  tloat.  —  Smooth  file, 
a  file  having  teeth  so  fine  aa  to  make  an  almost  smooth 
surface. 

File,  V.  t,  1.  To  rub,  smooth,  or  cut  away,  with  a 
file ;  to  sharpen  with  a  file  ;  as,  to  Jtle  a  saw*  or  a  tooth. 

2.  To  smooth  or  polish  as  witli  a  hie.  Sfiak. 

File  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy.  .*^(>  If.  Scott. 

File,  V.  i.  [OE.  /uletiy  Jilen,  /oulen,  AS.  jylan,  fr. 
Jul  foul.  See  Foul,  and  cf.  Defile,  f.  r]  To  make 
foul ;  to  defile.     [06^.] 

All  his  hairy  breast  with  blood  was  jiJ'iI.  Spenser. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  IfUil  my  mind.  S/iak. 

File'fish'  (fTl'flshO,  n.  {ZoOL)  Any  plectognath  fish 
of  the  genera 
Mo7iaca  n- 
thus,  Alutera^ 
Balisfes^  and 
allied  genera; 
—  so  called  on 
account  of  the 
roughly  gran- 
ulated skin, 
which  is 
som  et  imea 
used  in  place 
of  sandpaper. 

Ftl'e-mot  (fTl'e-mot),  n.     See  Feuillemort. 

Fil'er  (fil'er),  n.     One  who  works  with  a  file. 

Fil'ial  (fTl'yal),  a.  [L.  fiUnlis,  fr.  Jilius  son,  Jilia 
daughter;   akin   to   E.  female^   J'eminine.      Cf.    Fitz.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter  ;  becoming  to 
a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents  ;  as,  jilial  obedience. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  child. 

And  thus  the  filial  Gudlicnd  answering  spoke.     Milton. 
Fll'ial-ly  (fil'yal-ly),  cilv.     In  a  filial  manner. 


Orange  Filcfifih  (Ahit>-rn  Schcep/i) 
of  New  England. 


Swift, 


Ftl'1-ate  (fTl'T-at),  V.  t.  To  adopt  as  son  or  daughter  ; 
to  cMiablinh  filiation  between.     [/^.]  .s.ni(/if  1/. 

FUi-a'tion  (lII'T-a'shfiii),  n.  [LL.  fdi^itio,  fr.  L.jili'us 
son:  i:f.  V.  jiliiifion.  See  Filial.]  1.  The  relationship 
of  a  son  or  child  to  a  parent,  esp.  to  a  father. 

Till'  relation  of  jialc-rnity  aufijUioti'm.     .Sir  M.  Jfitlc. 

2.  {Laiv)  Tho  assignment  of  a  bastard  child  to  some 
one  as  its  father  ;  affiliation.  SniarC. 

Fll'i-beg  (fri'T-bgg),  1,.  [Gael,  fnlen'lhbcng,  i  /■., 
little  kill  ;  jrtlnnlh  kilt  +  briKj  little,  small  ;  et.  lUtradk 
a  plait,  fol.l.  I     Siinie  as  Kilt.      [Written  alMiy-AiW/yrr/.  j 

Fll'i-bUS'ter  (lll'I-bns'ter),  n.  [Sp.  jUihn.strr,  jUhux- 
trrn,  eorriipteil  fr.  K.  freebooter.  See  Fhebdooteu.]  A 
law  lens  military  adventurer,  especially  one  in  quest  of 
plunder;  a  freebooter;  —  originally  applied  to  bucca- 
neers infesting  the  Spanish  American  coasts,  hut  intrr>- 
dueed  into  eouunon  Knglish  to  designate  the  followers 
of  Lopez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and  those 
of  M'alkrT  in  his  exjieditioii  to  Nicaragua,  in  \K}k>. 

Fil'i-bus'ter,  v.  i.  yimp.  &  p.  p.  Filibustered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  A-  I'fj.  71.  FiLiBUSTEUtNo.]  1.  To  act  aa  a  filibus- 
ter, or  military  freebooter.  JiiM'thtt. 

2.  To  delay  legislaticui,  by  dilatory  motions  or  otlier 
artifices.     [Poiificat  cimf  or  slang,  U.  A'.]     ■        Jiartlett. 

Firi-bus'ter-ism  (-Iz*m),  n.  Tho  characteristics  or 
practices  of  a  filibuster.  Jiartlett. 

Fjl'i-cal  (-k'd),  17.     Belonging  to  the  Filicps,  or  ferns. 

Fl-Iic'ic  (fT-lIs'Tk),  a.  [L.  ftlir,  -ids,  a  fern.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  trom,  ferns  ;  as,  jilicic  acid. 

Fll'i-cide  (ftl'T-sid),  n.  iL.Jtlius  Hou,  Jtfia  daughter 
+  cuf<lrrc  to  kill.]  The  act  of  murdering  a  son  or  a 
daugliter  ;  also,  the  parent  wlio  commits  such  a  murder. 

Fi-Ucl-form  (fr-lts'T-fonu),  a.  [L.  filix,  -ids,  fern  + 
'form:  cf.  F.  Jiliciforme.']  Shaped  like  a  fern  or  like 
the  parts  of  a  fern  leaf.  Smart. 

Fll'i-coid  (fil'T-koid),  a.  [L.  f^Ux,  -ids,  fern  -}-  -oid  : 
cf.  F.  filictiitle.']  {Hot.)  Fernlike,  either  in  form  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  method  of  reprodurtinn. 

FU'i-COid,  n.     {lioi.)  A  fernlike  phtut.  Lindlev. 

Fl-lt'e-ty  (fT-li'c-tj?),  n.  [L,  JlUet'is.'\  The  relation 
of  a  son  to  a  father  ;  sonship  ;  —  the  correlative  of  patrr- 
71  if  I/.  J.S.  31ill. 

Fi-lif'er-OUS  (ft-lTf 'er-us  or  ft-),  a.  [L.  jihun  a  thread 
-|-  'feroiis.']     Producing  threads.  Carpenter. 

Fil'i-form  (ftl'T-fSrm),  a.  [L,  filmn  thread  +  -foryn  : 
cf.  F.  jihfort}ir.~\  Having  the  shape  of  a  thread  or  fila- 
ment ;  as,  tho  filifoj'm.  papilla  of  the  tongue  ;  a  filiform 
style  or  peduncle.     Bee  Illust.  of  Antenna- 

Fil'l-grain   \  (-gran),  n.     [Sp.  Jiligrana  (cf.    It.  fili- 

Fil'i-grane  t      grana,   F.  Jilignuie),   fr.    L.  fihnn  a 
thread  -f-  gnisunn  grain.     See  File  a  row,  and  Grain, 
and  cf.  Filigree.]     Filigree.     {_Arckaic'\ 
■With  Iier  head  .  .  .  touclics  the  crown  of  ^fili'jrane.  Long^fellow. 

Fil'l-graned  (-grand),  a.     See  Filigreed.    [Archaic'] 

Fil'i-gree  (ill't-gre),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  filigrane.'] 
Ornamental  work,  formerly  with  grains  or  beads,  but 
now  composed  of  fme  wire  and  used  chiefly  in  decorating 
gold  and  silver  to  which  the  wire  is  soldered,  being  ar- 
ranged in  designs  frequently  of  a  delicate  and  intricate 
arabesque  pattern. 

FU'i-gree,  a.     Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resem- 
bling, work  in  filigree  ;  as,  a  Jiligj-ee  basket.    Hence : 
Fanciful ;  unsubstantial;  merely  decorative. 
You  ask  for  reality,  not  fiction  and//itf»ei'  work.    J.  C.  S/iairji. 

Fil'i-greed  (-gred),  a.    Adorned  with  filigree.    Tatler. 

Fil'ing  (fil'tng),  n.  A  fragment  or  particle  rubbed 
off  by  the  act  of  filing  ;  as,  iron  fili?igs 

Pil'i-pen'du-lous  (fTPI-pgn'dij-liis ;  135),  a.  [L. 
fi/um  a  thread  -j-pendi/lus  hanging,  ix.pendere  to  hang.] 
{Bof.)  Suspended  by,  or  strung  upon,  a  thread;  —  said 
of  tuberous  swellings  iu  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities 
of  slender,  threadlike  rootlets. 

Fill  (fil),  n.  [See  Thill.]  One  of  the  tliills  or  shafts 
of  a  carriage.  Mortimer. 

Fill  horee,  a  thill  horse.  <Sfiak: 

Fill.  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filled  (fTld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Filling.]  [OE.  fillen,  fi/Uen,  AS.  fylfan,  fr.  full 
full ;  akin  to  D.  vidlen,  G.  fullcn,  Icel.  fylhi,  Sw.  fijtln, 
Dan.  fi/l'le,  Goth.  fullja7i.  See  Full,  a.]  1.  To  make 
full ;  to  supply  with  as  much  as  can  be  held  or  con- 
tained ;  to  put  or  ijour  into,  till  no  more  can  be  received ; 
to  occupy  the  whole  capacity  of. 

The  rain  aXsofilkth  the  pools.        Ps.  Isssiv.  6. 

Jesus  BBith  unto  them,  Fill  tlie  waterpota  with  water.  And 
thvy  Jit  led  them  up  to  the  brim.  Juhn  ii.  7. 

2.  To  furnish  an  abundant  supply  to  ;  to  furnish  with 
as  much  as  is  desired  or  desirable  ;  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  ;  to  swarm  in  or  overrun. 

And  God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 

Jitl  the  waters  in  the  seas.  Gen.  i.  22. 

The  Syrians>//.v/  the  country.    1  Kint/s  jcx.  LT. 

3.  To  fill  or  supply  fully  with  food  ;  to  feed  ;  to  satisfy. 
Whence  fihould  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as 

to  Jilt  so  ;:rcat  n  multitude  ?  ^fatt.  xv.  .'y. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling.      Bacon. 

4.  To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of ;  to  officiate 
in,  as  an  incumbent;  to  occupy;  to  hold;  as,  a  king 
Jills  a  throne  ;  the  president  Jills  the  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate  ;  the  speaker  of  the  House  Jills  the  chair. 

5.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent ;  as,  to  jill  an  office 
or  a  vacancy.  A.  HainiltoTi. 

6.  (JS'ai/t.)  (a)  To  press  and  dilate,  as  a  sail;  as,  the 
whid  Jilled  tlie  sails.  (6)  To  trim  (a  yard)  so  that  the 
wind  shall  blow  on  the  after  side  of  the  sails. 

7.  {CMl  Engineering')  To  make  an  embankment  in, 
or  raise  the  level  of  (a  low  place),  with  earth  or  gravel. 

To  fill  In,  to  insert ;  as,  he  iilled  in  the  figiires.  —  To  fill 
out,  to  extend  or  enlarge  to  the  desired  limit  ;  to  make 
complete  :  as,  to  Till  out  a  bill.  —  To  fill  up,  to  make  quite 
ftdl ;  to  fill  to  tlip  brim  or  entirely :  to  occupy  com- 
pletely;  to  complete.  "The  bliss  that  Jill.<  up  all  tlie 
mind."  Pope.  "And  fill  njt  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  adlictions  of  Christ.''     Col.  i.  24. 


Fill  (fTl),  V.  i.  1.  To  become  full ;  to  have  tlie  whole 
caiKicity  occupied ;  to  liave  an  abundant  supply ;  to  be- 
BJitiated  ;  lui,  corn  Jills  well  in  a  warm  aeaeou  ;  the  sail 
Jills  with  tlie  wind. 

2<  To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for  drinking. 

Give  KiL  Komc  wnie  :  Jdl  full.  Shak. 

To  back  and  fill.  See  under  Back,  r.  i.  —To  fill  np  to 
grow  or  become  quite  full;  as,  tho  channel  of  the  river 
JilLi  up  with  sand. 

Fill,  n.     iX^.fyllo.     See  Fill,  v.  (.]    A  full  supply; 

as  much  as  supplies  want ;  as  much  as  gives  complete 

satisfaction.     *'  Ye  shall  eat  your////."         /,rr.  xxv.  19. 

I  '11  hear  tliec  hence,  where  I  may  wrep  my  Jill.      ShoK. 

FUl'er  (fil'er),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  fills ;  some- 
thing used  for  filling. 
"Tib  a  mcrafdler,  to  ntop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter.    Dn/dcn. 

They  Jiave  hix  diggers  to  four  Jdlcrg,  to  Bh  to  keep  the  Jillerr 
always  at  work.  Mortimer. 

FUl'er,  n.     [From  Ist  Fill.]     A  thill  horse,    f  Prov- 

E7UJ.-] 

FUlet  (fTl'lCt),  n.  [OE.  fdd.fcUl,  fr.  OF.  fdct  thread, 
lillet  of  me^it,  dim.  of  Jil  a  thread,  fr.  I*.  Jilnvi.  See  Fn,i; 
a  row.]  1.  A  little' band,  especially  one  intended  t<.> 
encircle  the  hair  of  the  bead. 

A  belt  her  waiKt,  ujillet  bindx  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  (ConkiTig)  A  piece  of  lean  meat  without  bone  ;  some- 
times, a  lung  t^trip  rolled  together  and  tied. 

C^^'  A  jill'^t  fii  bcr-f  in  the  under  side  of  the  sirloin; 
also  railed  tfiulrrlniu.  A  filht  <A  veal  or  mutton  is  the 
fieshy  part  of  the  thigh.  A  jUtet  of  fish  is  a  slice  of  flat 
fish  without  bone.    "  Fillet  oi  a  fenny  snake."  ,Sliah. 

3.  A  thin  strip  orribbon  ;  esp, :  («)  A  strip  of  metal 
from  wliich  coins  are  i>unched.  (6)  A  strip  of  card  cloth- 
ing,    (c)  A  thin  projecting  band  or  strip. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  concave  filling  in  of  a  reentrant  angle 
where  two  surfaces  meet,  forming  a  rounded  corner. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  narrow  fiat  member;  especially,  a  flat 
molding  separating  other  moldings;  a  reglet ;  aleo,  the 
space  between  two  flutings  in  a  shaft.  See  Illusts.  of 
Base  and  Column. 

6.  (Her.)  An  ordinarj-  equaling  in  breadth  one  fourth 
of  the  chief,  to  the  lowest  portion  of  which  it  corre- 
sponds in  position. 

7.  {Mcch.)  The  thread  of  a  screw, 

8.  A  border  of  broad  or  narrow  linos  of  color  or  gilt. 

9.  The  raised  molding  al)out  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

10.  Any  scantling  smaller  than  a  batten. 

11.  {Anat.)  A  fascia;  a  band  of  fibers;  applied  esp- 
to  certain  bands  of  white  matter  in  the  brain. 

12.  {Man.)  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at  tho 
place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

Arris  fillet.    See  under  Arris. 

Fil'let,  V.  (.  [imp.  &.  J).  ]).  Filleted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Filleting.]     To  bind,  furnish,  or  adorn  with  a  fillet. 

Fillet-ing,  7i.  1.  {Arch.)  The  protecting  of  a  joint-  aa 
between  roof  and  parapet  wall,  with  mortar,  or  cement, 
where  jlashing  is  employed  in  better  work. 

2.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  made  ;  also,  fillets, 
collectively. 

Fil'li-beg  (-lT-b?R),  n.    A  kilt.     Bee  Filibeo. 

Fil'li-bUS'ter  (flKlT-bus'ter),  n.     See  Filibuster. 

Fill'ing  (fTKiug),  71.  1.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  a 
cavity  or  any  empty  space,  or  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  aa. 
Jilting  for  a  cavity  in  a  tooth,  a  depression  in  a  roadbed, 
the  space  between  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  masonrj', 
the  X'ores  of  open-grained  wood,  the  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  planks  of  a  vessel,  etc. 

2.  The  woof  in  woven  fabrics. 

3.  {lireiring)  Prepared  wort  added  to  ale  to  cleanse  it.- 
Back  filling.   {Arch.)  See  under  Back,  a. 

Fil'lip  (filMTp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filliped  (-ITpt) ; 
p.  pr.  <fc  1'6.  71.  Filliping.]  [For  pip,  Jlip.  Cf.  Flip- 
pant.] 1.  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  firfct 
placed  against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  forced  from 
that  position  with  a  sudden  sprmg ;  to  snap  with  the 
finger.     '•  You  Jillip  me  o'  the  head."  Shak. 

2.  To  snap ;  to  project  quickly. 
The  use  of  the  elastic  switch  tojilUp  small  missiles  with.  Tylor. 

Fillip,  71.  1.  A  jerk  of  the  fi^nger  forced  suddenly 
from  the  thumb  ;  a  smart  blow. 

2.  Something  serving  to  rouse  or  excite. 

I  take  a  glass  of  grog  for  a  JiUip.  Z>icle7is~ 

Fllll-peen'  ffll'lT-pen'),  71.     See  Philopena. 

Fillls-ter(-ns-ter),w.  1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edpe- 
of  a  sash  bar  to  hold  the  glass  and  the  putty.        Knight. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet. 

FllliBter  Bcrew  head,  a  short  cylindrical  screw  head, 
having  a  convex  top. 

Filly  (fil'lj),  n.  ;  pi  Fillies  (-ITz).  [Cf.  Icel.  fijlfay 
It.  foil  foal.  See  FoAL.]  1.  (Zo'al.)  A  female  foal  or 
colt ;  a  young  mare.    Cf.  Colt,  Foal. 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  ajilli/  foal.  Shal. 

2.  A  lively,  spirited  yovmg  girl.     [Coltog.']     Addison, 

Film  (film),  7}.  [AS.  filin  skin,  fr.  fell  tkin  ;  akin  to- 
/)//mf«  membrane,  OFries.  Jihitene  skin.  See  Bell  skin.] 

1.  A  thin  skin;  a  pellicle;  a  membranous  covering, 
causing  opacity  ;  hence,  any  thin,  slight  covering. 

He  from  thick //m5  shall  purge  the  visual  raj.       Pope. 

2.  A  slender  thread,  as  that  of  a  cobweb. 

ner  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  Jilm.         Shak. 
Film,  V.  t.     To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

It  will  hut  Fkin  and.ri^>/i  the  ulcerous  place.         .Shak.. 
Film'i-ness  (fTl'mt-nes),  71.     State  of  being  filmy. 
Film'y  (flKmy),  a.     Composed  of  film  or  films. 

Whost^fi/nii/  cord  should  hind  the  struggling  fly.  IJrfjden, 

Fil'0-plu-ma'ceous  (ftlo-plu-ma'shfis),  a.     {Zobt.y 

Having  tlie  strueture  of  a  filoplume. 

Fil'o-plume  (fTI'5-plum),  n.  [L.  fluTn  a  thread -|- 
pli/ma  a  soft  feather.]  {Zool.)  A  hairlike  feather;  a 
feather  witli  a  slender  scape  and  without  a  web  in  most 
or  all  of  its  length. 
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-pilose'  (mo3'),  «•  [L-  ^^«n»  a  thread.]  Terminating 
an  a  threiullike  process. 

FU'ter  (fll'ter),  n.  [F.  JUtre,  the  same  word  :ia/eutre 
lelt,  LL.  Jillrum,  j'dtrum^  lelt,  fulled  wool,  this  being 
used  for  straining 'liquors.  See  FEtfTER.]  Any  porous 
fiubstance,  as  cloth,  paper,  sand,  or  charcoal,  through 
which  water  or  other  liquid  may  be  passed  to  cleanse  it 
from  the  solid  or  impure  matter  held  in  suspension ;  a 
chamber  or  device  containinti  such  substance ;  a  strainer  ; 
iilso,  a  similar  device  for  purifying  air. 

ruter  bed,  a  pond,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  filter  com- 
•posed  of  saud  and  gravel.-  FUter  gaUery.  an  underground 
gallery  or  tunnel,  alongside  of  a  stream,  to  collect  the 
water  that  filters  through  the  intervening  saud  and  grav- 
el ;  —  called  also  infiltradon  ijalkry. 

FU'ter.  V.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Filtered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
^  vb.  n.  Filtering-!  [Cl.  F.  jiltrer.  See  Filter,  «., 
and  cf.  Filtrate.]  To  purify  or  defecate,  as  water  or 
other  liquid,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

Filtering  paper,  or  FUter  paper,  a  porous  unsized  paper, 
£or  fiitering. 

FU'ter,  V-  i-    To  pass  through  a  filter ;  to  percolate. 

FU'ter,  "■    Same  as  Philter. 

FUth  (nith).  n.  lOE.Jil(he,/nlde,  AS.  /ylS,  fr.  JtU 
■foul ;  akin  to  OHO.  julida  filth.   See  Foitl,  and  cf.  File.] 

1.  Foul  matter ;  anything  that  soils  or  defiles ;  dirt ; 
jiastinesB,  .  „.      ,,  ,    , 

2.  Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the  moral  charac- 
der ;  corruption;  pollution. 

To  purify  the  soul  from  the  dross  and  Jilth  of  sensual  de- 
■Jiglits.  lillotson. 

Filth  dlaeaae  (Med.),  a  disease  supposed  to  be  due  to 
pollution  of  the  soil  or  water. 

FUth'l-ly  (-T-Iy),  "dv.     In  a  filthy  manner  ;  foully. 
FUtll'l-nesS,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  filthy. 
Let  us  cleauae  ourselves  from  all  JtUhiruss  of  the  flesh  and 
epirit.  -  a.r.vu.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  or  makes   filthy ;   foulness ;  , 
Hastiness  ;  corruption  ;  pollution  ;  impurity. 
Carry  forth  the  _riltfuHt:ss  out  of  the  holy  pliice.  2  Chrou.  xxix.  5. 
FUth'y  (fTl'thJ),  «■     ICompar.   Filthier  (-thl-er); 
.mperl.  Filthiest.]     Defiled  with  filth,  whether  niaterial 
or  moral ;   nasty  ;   dirty  ;    polluted  ;  foul ;  impure  ;  ob- 
scene.    "  In  the yiV^A (/-mantled  pool.''  Shak. 
He  which  is  jilt/,;/,  let  him  be  ./tVf/iv  still.     Rfv.  xxii.  II. 
Syn.  —  Nasty ;  foul ;  dirty  :  squalid  ;  unclean  ;  sluttish ; 
£ros8  ;  vulgar  ;  licentious.    See  Nasty. 

FU'trate  (ftl'trat),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filtrated 
<-tra-tSd)  ip.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Filtrating  (-tra-ting).]  [Cf. 
XL.  Jlltrare.  See  Filter.]  To  filter;  to  defecate,  as 
liquid,  by  straining  or  percolation.  Arbnthnot. 

FU'trate  (fll'trSt),  n.  That  which  has  been  filtered  ; 
the  liquid  which  has  passed  through  the  filter  in  the  proc- 
ess of  filtration. 

FU-tra'Uon  (fll-tra'shun).  Ti.  id.  T.  filtration. '[  The 
:act  or  process  of  filtering  ;  the  mechanical  separation  of 
:a  liquid  from  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it. 

FlmT)le,  n.,orFlim)le  hemp' (Hm'b'l  hSmpO-  [Cor- 
Tupted  from  /emaU  hemp.}  Light  summer  hemp,  that 
bears  no  seed. 

II  Flmnjrl-a  (ftm'brT-d),  v.  ;  pi.  Fimbria  (-e).  [L., 
fringe.  See  Fringe.]  {A?iat.)  {a)  pi.  A  fringe,  or 
iringed  border,  (ft)  A  band  of  white  matter  twrdering 
the  hippocampus  in  the  brain.  —  Flml)ri-al  (-«1),  «• 

Fim-brl-ate  (-it),  a.  [L.yf»;^rm^i.>- fibrous,  fringed, 
fr.  fiinbri'i  fiber,  fringe.  See  Fringe.]  Having  the  edge 
^r  extremity  bordered  by  filiform  processes  thicker  tlian 
hairs  ;  fringed  ;  as,  the  fimbriate  petals  of  the  pink  ;  the 
Jimbri'ile  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Flm1)rl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fimbruted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Fimbriating.]    To  hem  ;  to  fringe.    Fuller. 
Flml>rl-a''ted  (-atSd),  a.  1.  Having  a  fringed  border; 
fimbriate. 

2.  iJIfy.)  Having  a  very  narrow  border  of  another 
■tincture  ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  ordinary  or  subordinary. 
Flmlarl-cate  (-hat),  a.  1.  Fringed  ;  jagged  ;  fimbriate. 
2-  {Zoul.)  Fringed,  on  one  side  only,  by  long,  straight 
iairs,  as  the  antenmt  of  certain  insects. 

Fin  (fTn),  1'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Finned  (find) ;  p.  pr. 
^  vb.  n.  Finning.]  [Cf.  Fin  of  a  fish.]  To  carve  or  cut 
up,  aa  a  chub. 

Fin, n.  [See Fine, n.]  End;  conclusion;  object.  [O&j.] 
■*'Sh6  knew  eke  the/n  of  his  intent."  Chtuicer, 

Fin,  n.  [OE.  fiune,  fin,  AS.  firui ;  akin  to  D.  im,  G. 
£l  Dan.  finne^  Sw.  /cna,  L.  pimm,  jteinia,^  wing,  feather. 
•Cf.  Pen  a  feather.]  1.  {Zo'Ol.)  An  organ  of  a  fi-sh,  con- 
sisting of  a  membrane  sup- 
ported by  rays,  or  little 
bony  or  cartilaginous  ossi- 
.4:les,  and  serving  to  balance 
-and  propel  it  in  the  water. 
5;^g'"Fi8lies  move  through 
thf  water  rhiofly  by  means 
(A  thf  caiiil.d  fin  nr  tail,  tli.^ 
rmncipiil  '>\\\'->'  >'i  the  nMi.-r 
fins  beintr  to  li.'il.inrt-  or  di- 
rect the  bihly,  though  they 
are  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
employed  in  producing  motion. 

2.  (Zoul.)  A  membranous,  finlike,  swimming  organ, 
fts  in  pteropod  and  heteropod  mollusks. 

3.  A  flnlike  organ  or  att.ichment ;  a  part  of  an  object 
^r  product  which  protrvides  like  a  fin,  as:  (ti)  Tin-  hand. 

ISIatifj]  (/;)  (rv,,„.)  A  blade  of  whalebone.  [Enr;.]  Mc- 
JClraifi.  (r)  ( Mfch.)  A  mark  or  ridge  left  on  a  casting 
at  the  junction  of  the  parts  of  a  mold,  id)  (Mech.) 
Thft  thin  sheet  of  metal  squeezed  out  between  the  collars 
.of  tliH  rollH  in  the  process  of  rolling.  Raymond,  (c) 
'(.yfrcb.)  A  feather  ;  a  spline. 

4.  A  Hnlike  appendage,  as  to  submarine  boats. 
Adlpost  nn.     (ZooDSee  under  AnrpoHE.   r;.  -  Fin  ray 

,(Annt.i,  omi  of  the  hornlike.  lartilagiiioiiH.  or  bony, 
. dermal  rods  which  form  the  nkeletoii  of  the  fins  of  fishes, 
—  Fin  wh*l«  (Zool.),  a  finback.       Pafrod   flni  iZoul.i,  the 
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nectoral  and  ventral  fins,  corresponding  to  the  fore  and  [  3.  To  come  upon  by  seeking;  as,  to  fi7id  something 
hind  legs  of  the  higher  animals.  —  Unpaired,  or  Median,  ■  lost,  {aj  To  discover  by  sounding  ;  as,  to  fiiia  bottom, 
fins  (Zuol.),  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins.  |  (b)  To  discover  by  study  or  experiment  directed  to  an 

Fin'a-ble  (fiu'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Fine,]  Liable  or  sub-  ■  object  or  end  ;  as,  water  iajound  to  be  a  compound  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  ;  as,  s^  finable  person  or  otlense.  Buci/n.     stance,    (c)  To  gain,  as  the  object  of  desire  or  effort ;  aa, 

Fl'nal  (fi'nal),  a.     [F.,  fr.  h.finalis,  fr.  finis  bound-     to  fi7id  leisure  ;    to  find  time  ;  to  find  means,     (d)  To 


ary,'limit,'end.  "See Finish,]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  end 
or  conclusion  ;  last ;  terminating  ;  ultimate;  as,  the  final 
day  of  a  school  term. 

Yet  despair  not  of  hii  final  pardon.  Milton. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  final  judgment ;  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  brought  the  contest  to  n  final  issue. 

3.  Respecting  an  end  or  object  to  be  gained  ;  respect- 
ing the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view. 

Final  cause.     See  under  Cause. 

j^y„.  _  Final,  Conclusive,  Ultimate.  Final  i&  now 
appropriated  to  that  which  brings  with  it  an  end  ;  as.  a 
nnal  adjustment;  the  mid  judgment,  etc.  (.uncliisive 
implies  the  closing  of  all  future  discussion,  negotiation, 
etc. ;  as.  a  conchisive  argnmeut  or  fact ;  a  con'iusivr  ar- 
rangement. In  using  u/timale,  we  have  always  reterence 
to  sometliing  earlier  or  preceding;  as  when  we  say,  a 
temporary  reverse  may  lead  tn  an  nllimafe  triumpli.  Ihe 
statements  wliich  a  man  yi/i'/Z/y  makes  at  the  close  oi  a 
negotiation  are  usually  concliisire  as  to  ms  ultimate  m- 
tentions  and  designs, 

llFl-naae  (fe-na'lS).  71.  [It.  See  Final.]  Close; 
termination  ;  as  :  {a)  (il/jM.)  The  last  movementof  a  sjtu- 
phouy,  sonata,  concerto,  or  any  instrumental  composi- 
tion, lb)  Tlie  last  composition  performed  in  any  act  of  an 
opera,  (c)  The  closing  part,  piece,  or  scene  in  any  pub- 
lic performance  or  exhibition. 

Fl-nal'1-ty  (ft-nSl'T-ty),  n.  :  pi.  Finalities  (-tlz).  [L. 
finalitas  the  being  last.]  1.  The  state  of  being  final,  fin- 
ished, or  complete  ;  a  final  or  conclusive  arrangement ;  a 
settlement.  Baxter. 

2.  The  relation  of  end  or  purpose  to  its  means.   Janet. 

Fl'nal-ly  (fi'nnl-ly).  adv.  1.  At  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion;  ultimately;  lastly;  as,  the  contest  was  long,  but 
the  Romojis  ft 711  dly  conquered. 

Whom  patience  fiiuilhi  must  crown.  Milton. 

2.  Completely ;  beyond  recovery. 

Not  anv  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed o'r  Jinailij  rooted  out.  ■'^*"'  J-  DaiKS. 

Fi-nance'  (fi-n3ns'),  «•  [F.,  fr.  lA,.  financia  payment 
of  money,  money,  fr.  finare  to  pay  a  fine  or  subsidy  (cf. 
0¥.  finer  to  finish,  furnish,  pay),  fr.  Ij.  finis  end.  See 
Fine,  7i.,  Finish.]  1.  The  income  of  a  ruler  or  of  a  state; 
revenue  ;  public  money  ;  sometimes,  the  income  of  an 
individual ;  often  used  in  the  plural  for  funds  ;  available 
money ;  resources. 

All  the  fiiiaiu-c-i  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown.    Bacnn. 

2.  The  science  of  raising  and  expending  the  public 
revenue.    "  Versed  in  the  details  oi  finance."  jSIacaiday. 

Fi-nan'cial  (fT-n5n'slu;l),  a.  Pertaining  to  finance. 
^^  Onv  fin'iuvial  and  commercial  system."         ]\Iacaulay. 

Fl-nan'clal-lst,  n.     A  financier. 

Fi-nan'clal-ly,  adv.     In  a  financial  manner.       Burhe. 

Fln'an-cler'  (ftn'Sn-ser' ;  Til),  n.     [Cf.  F.  financier.1 

1.  One  charged  with  the  administration  of  finance  ; 
an  officer  who  administers  the  public  revenue  ;  a  treas- 
urer. Burke. 

2.  One  skilled  in  financial  operations ;  one  acquainted 
with  money  matters. 

Fin'an-cier',  v.  i.  [(;»;>.  &  p.  p-  Financiered  (-serd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Financiering.]  To  conduct  financial  op- 
erations. 

Fln'a-ry  (fin'a-ry),  n.  {Iron  Works)    See  Finery. 

Fl'na-Uve  (iTna^tlv),  a.  Conclusive  ;  decisive  ;  defini- 
tive ;  final.     (Obs.^  Greene  {\5i^S). 

Flntack'  (fln'bak'),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  whale  of  the 
genera  Sibbaldius,  Balxnoptera,  and  allied  genera,  of  the 
family  Balse?iopteridie,  characterized  by  a  prominent  fin 
on  the  back.  The  common  finbacks  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  are  Sibbaldius  tectirostris  and  S. 
tuberosus. 


Finfl. 
1  V.ntnii  ;   '2  Anal  :  ^  Caudal  ; 
4  I'octtiral  ;    ,'.  First  Doraal  \ 
ti  Second  Dorsal. 


Pacific  Finback  (P.nl.'rnnpterQ  velifera). 
Finch  (fTncli),  n. :  pi.  Finches  (-5z).  [K%.  fine ;  akin 
to  D.  vink,  OHG.  fincho,  G.  fink  ;  cf.  W.  pine  a  finch; 
also  E.  .j/^/hA-.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  small  singing  bird  of  niany 
genera  and  .species,  belonging  to  the  family  Fr  in  r]  ill  idle. 
rW^  The  word  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  in  chaf- 
finrli,  gi.ld^i»'7i.  grass/!?*'  /;.  \nnofinrh,  etc. 

Bramble  anch.  See  Brambling.  -  Canary  finch,  the  ca- 
nary bird.  -  Copper  finch.  Si  c  Chaffinch.  Diamond 
finch.  See  under  Diamond.  —  Finch  falcon  ( /^'-nL ).  one  of 
several  very  small  East  Indian  falcons  of  tlie  genus 
Hieraj.  —To  pull  a  finch,  to  Huindle  an  ignorant  or  uiihus- 
pecthiK  person.  U)bs.\  "Privily  a  finch  eke  cmild  lie 
pnll.'^  ('/""'rer. 

Flnch'backed''  (-bSktOi  «■  Streaked  or  spotted  on 
tlie  back  ;       waid  of  cattle. 

Flnched  (ftncht),  a.  Same  as  Finchbacked. 
Find  (fintl),  V.  t.  [imj).  &  p.  p.  Found  (found)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  V.  P'lNDiNG.]  [AS.  findan  ;  akin  to  D.  vindcn^ 
OS.  S:OUrj.  findan,  G.findrn,  Dan.  finde,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
tinna,  Ooth.  finpan  ;  and  perh.  to  L.  pefrre  to  seek, 
Gr.  TTiTrTTtc  to   fall,  Skr.   pat   to  fall,   fly,  K.  petition.} 

1.  To  meet  with,  or  Uglit  upon,  accidentally ;  to  gain 
the  first  sight  or  knowledge  of,  as  of  something  now,  or 
unknown  ;  hence,  to  fall  in  with,  as  a  person. 

SparchinB  the  window  lor  a  fliiit,  l/owid 
This  paper,  thUb  xeoh-d  up.  Shak. 

In  woods  and  lorents  thou  art  found.  Cowlm. 

2.  To  learn  V)y  experience  or  trial;  to  perceive;  to 
eiiwrieiicu  ;  to  discover  by  the  intellect  or  tlio  feolingH  ; 
to  detect ;  to  feel.     "  1  find  you  passing  gentle.*'  ^f'f'J''- 

Tlie  torrid  zone  ii  now/oimf?  linbitah'  " 


llle,   BonAte,    cttre,    am,    iirm,    ask,    flnal,    ftU  ;    Cve,    «vunt,    Cnd,    fOru, 


Coxrlry. 

recent ;    Ice,    idea, 


attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  acquire. 

Seek,  and  ye  bliall  find.  Matt.  vii.  7. 

Every  mountain  now  hathjound  a  tongue.         Jiijn,n. 
4.  To  provide  for;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish;  &Ry  to  fimd 
food  fijr  workmen  ;  he  finds  his  nephew  in  money. 

Wages  £14  and  aW/oitnd.  London  Tunes. 

Nothing  a  day  and/ijifi  yourself.  Jjickena. 

6.  To  arrive  at,  as  a  conclusion  ;  to  determine  as  true  ; 

to  establish  ;  as,  to  find  a  verdict ;  to  find  a  true  bill  (of 

indictment)  against  an  accused  person. 

'lojiiid  his  title  with  60ine  shows  of  truth.  ^hak. 
To  find  out,  to  detect  (a  thief  j;  to  discover  (a  secret); 
to  solve  or  unriddle  (a  parable  or  enigma);  to  under- 
stand. "  Canst  thou  by  searching  fi7id  out  Gud  ?  "  Job 
li.  7.  "We  do  hope  t-i  find  Of// all  your  tricks."  Milton. 
—  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame  ;  to  censure.  —  To  find  one's 
self,  to  be  ;  to  fare  ;  —  often  used  in  speaking  of  health  ; 
as,  how  do  yon  find  T/oi/rse// this  morning? 

Find  (find),  v.  i.  {Law)  To  determine  an  issue  of  fact, 
and  to  declare  such  a  determination  to  a  court ;  as,  the 
\uxy  find  for  the  plaintiff.  Burnil. 

Find,  n.  Anything  found ;  a  discovery  of  anything 
valuable ;  especially,  a  deposit,  discovered  by  archseolo- 
gists,  of  objects  of  prehistoric  or  unknown  origin. 

Find'a-ble  {-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  found  ;  dis- 
cuvfral.lf.  Fidler. 

Flnd'er  (find'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  finds; 
specifically  {Astron.),  a  small  telescope  of  low  power  and 
large  field  of  view,  attached  to  a  larger  telescope,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  object  more  readily. 

Flnd''fault''  (-falf),  n.     A  censurer  or  caviler.    [Obs."] 
Flnd'fault'lng,  «■     Apt   to  censure  or  cavil ;   fault- 
finding ;  captious.     [O&s.]  Whitlock. 
Flnd'lng,  n.     1.  That  which  is  found,  come  upon,  or 
provided  ;   esp.  {pi.),  that  which  a  journejinan  artisan 
finds  or  provides  for  himself,  as  tools,  trimmings,  etc. 

When  a  man  hath  been  laboring  ...  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  lurnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equi- 
page. JIdtun. 

2.  Support ;  maintenance  ;  that  which  is  provided  for 
one;  expense;  provision. 

3.  {Law)  The  result  of  a  judicial  examination  or  in- 
quiry, especially  into  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  verdict ;  as, 
the  finding  of  a  jurj'.  Burrilt. 

After  his  friendca^rt(/ii!;7  and  his  rent.        Chaucer. 
Fln'dy  (finMy),  a.     [AS.  >«(/(>  heavy  ;  cf.  Dau./i^n- 
dig  strong,  energetical,  j'ynd  strength,  energy,  empha- 
sis.]    Full;  heavy;  firm  ;' solid  ;  substantial.     [Ofcj.] 
A  cold  May  and  a  windv 
Makes  tlie'bam  fat  and  find'/.        Old  Proverb. 

Fine  (fin),  a.  [Conipnr.  Finer  (-er) ;  superl.  Fin- 
est.] [F.  fin,  fr.  LL.  finus  fine,  pure,  fr.  L.  finire  to 
finish  ;  cf.  finifus.  p  p.,  finished,  completed  (hence  the 
sense  occomplixhed,  perfect).  See  Finish,  and  cf. 
Finite.]  1.  Finished;  brought  to  perfection;  refined; 
hence,  free  from  impurity  ;  excellent ;  superior ;  ele- 
gant ;  worthy  of  admiration  ;  accomplished  ;  beautiful. 
The  gain  thereof  [is  better]  tlian  jine  gold.  I'rov.  iii.  14. 
A  cup  of  wine  tiial  "s  brisk  and.nnc.  Shak. 

Not  only  thc^nes(  gentleman  of  liis  time,  but  one  of  thofiiiest 
scholars.  l-clton. 

To  soothe  the  sick  bed  of  so  fine  a  being  [Keats].    Lfi'jh  Jiutit. 

2.  Aiming  at  show  or  effect ;  loaded  with  ornament; 
overdressed  or  overdecorated  ;  sliowy. 

lie  gratified  them  with  occasional  .  .  .Jine  writing.  M.  Arnold, 

3.  Nice  ;  delicate  ;  subtle  ;  exquisite  ;  artful ;  skill- 
ful ;  dexterous. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely/ne/  P'l/ie. 

The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist  in  .fine 
railk-ry.  iM'/den. 

He  has  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket  aa  a  woman.  T.  Gray. 

4.  Not  coarse,  gross,  or  heavy  ;  as :  (a)  Not  gross ; 
subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous. 

The  eye  standeth  in  the/ner  medium  and  the  object  in  the 
grosser.  '^'"7"- 

(6)  Not  coarse  ;  comminuted  ;  in  small  particles;  as.yinc 
sand  or  flour,  (c)  Not  thick  or  heavy ;  slender  ;  filmy  ; 
as,  ^fme  thread.  ((/)  Thin  ;  attenuate  ;  keen  ;  as,  ^fine 
edge,  {e)  Made  of  fine  materials ;  light ;  delicate ;  as, 
fine  linen  or  silk. 

B.  Having  (such)  a  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  ita 
composition  ;  as,  coins  nine  tenths y!7ie. 

6.  (Used  ironically.) 

Ye  have  made  a.  fine  hand,  fellows.  Shak. 

(r^="  Fine  is  often  compounded  with  participles  and 
adjectives,  modifying  them  adverbially  ^  iis,/i/ir-drawu, 
yj/(^-featured,/i7ie-grained,yi7JC-8pokeii,^)if-spun,  etc. 

Fine  arch  (GUus  Making),  the  smaller  fritting  furnace 
of  a  gla».■^houBe.  Knii/bt.  —  Fin©  arts.  See  the  Note  under 
Aht  —Fine  cut.  fine  cut  tobacco;  a  kind  of  chewing 
tobacco  cut  up  into  shn-ds.  Fine  goods,  woven  fiiluica 
of  fine  texture  and  quality.  Mi  K I  rath.  -  Fine  Btufl,  lime, 
or  a  mixture  of  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  used  as  material  tor 
the  finishing  cont  in  plastering.  -  To  sail  fine  u\aut.U  to 
sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  ijossible. 

Syn.  Fine.  BEAUTiFt'i,.  When  used  as  a  word  of 
praisr.  f/)wMb.-iiik' <>P!'"sed  to  marsr)  denotes  no  "ordi- 
nary thiiik'  "f  its  kind."  It  Ik  not  as  Htn.iig  as />r^"/(/j'/. 
in  reference  to  the  .Hliigl..  att libute  implicii  m  the  latter 
term  ;  but  wli.n  w.-  ^v-nU  of  n  fine  woman,  wo  include 
a  greater  vanrty  ot  parti.  iilurB.  viz.,  all  the  qualities 
which  boroiii.'  a  uoiiian.  bnedinp.  .sentiment,  tact, 
etc  The  tfrm  is  eiiunUv  .onipr.'brnsive  when  we  speaH 
of  a  fine  garden,  landscape,  Iiofm-.  poem,  etc.  :  and, 
though  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  objects,  the  wora 
has  still  a  very  definite  sense,  denoting  a  high  degree  oi 
characteristic  excellence. 

Fine,  t'.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fined  (Hnd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vo^ 
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71.  FiMNQ.     [From  Fine,  c]     1.  To  mftke  fine;  to  re- 

fiue  ;  to  purify  ;  tu  clarity;  :is,  to/i/(c  wjiie  ;  to ///i/*  gold. 

It  hath  \n:enjiiie(!  and  rolliied  hy  .  .  .  luiiniotl  iiieii,     ilobbt^a. 

2.  'I'o  make  finer,  or  less  coarse,  as  lu  bulk,  texture, 
etc. ;  as,  Vyjlne  the  soil.  L.  n.  HaiUy, 

3.  To  change  by  fine  gradations;  as  (Naui.),  io  fine 
down  a  ahip*s  lines,  to  diminish  her  lines  gradually. 

I  oftL'r:  nute  itt  liniuu 
On  evenings,  watching  how  i\wy  ftned  thuinsulvvH 
With  gruUiial  conbciunce  to  a-  iicrfect  iiijiht.        liiowning. 
Fine  (fin),  n.    [OP'./m,  L.Ji7us  end,  also  in  LL.,  a./iniil 
igreement  or  concord  between  the  lord  and  his  vasHal ;  a 
sum  of  money  paid  at  the  ciui,  no  an  to  make  an  €7id  of  a 
transaction,   suit,   or   prosecution  ;  mulct ;  penalty  ;  of. 
OF.  Jin  end,  settlement,  F.  jin  end.     See  Finish,  and  cf. 
Finance.]     1.   End ;    conchinion ;  terniinatiou ;   extinc- 
tion.    lOOs.]     "To  see  their  fatal //we."  Spe7iser. 
la  thin  tho,/,/!'  of  his  flnoa  ?  .S7m-t. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  as  the  settlement  of  a  claim, 
or  byway  of  terminating  a  matter  in  dispute  ;  especially, 
n  payment  of  money  imposed  vipoii  a  party  as  a  puniali- 
inent  for  an  olTense  ;  ;i   iimli-t. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  (Feu'lnl  Lmr)  A  final  agreement  con- 
cerning lands  or  rents  between  persons,  as  tlie  lord  and 
Siia  vassal.  Spclman.  {!>)  {Kng.  Lnir)  A  sum  of  money 
or  price  paid  for  obtaining  a  benefit,  favor,  or  privilege, 
aa  for  admission  to  a  copyhold,  or  for  obtaining  or  re- 
newing a  lease. 

Fine  for  alienation  (Feudal  Lan'),  a  sum  of  money  paid 
•to  the  lord  bva  tenant  whenever  he  Un<\  orrasiim  to  make 
over  his  land  to  another.  linrriU.  -  Fino  of  landa,  a  spe- 
cies of  conveyance  in  the  form  of  a  firtitiHus  suit  compro- 
Xttised  or  terminated  by  the  arknowled^^ment  of  tlie  pre- 
vious owiiertlutt  .smh  liunl  wa.-,  tlie  rtiiht  of  the  other  party. 
£itnil/.  Sei' (.'.iNinrtiJ.  j(..  4.  In  fine,  in  conclusion  ;  by 
"Way  of  termination  or  summing  up. 

Fine,  V.  t.  [From  Fine,  ti.]  To  impose  a  pecuniary 
penalty  upon  for  an  offense  or  breach  of  law  ;  to  set 
a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  punish  hy  fine  ;  to 
mulct ;  as,  the  trespassers  were  Ji/inf  ten  dollars. 

Fine,  V.  I.     To  pay  a  tine.     See  Fine,  ?!.,  3  (/y).     [i?.] 

Men  _tiiicd  for  the  kmi^'s  cood  will ;  or  that  he  would  remit 
tia  anger ;  women  jinnl  for  leuve  to  marry.  Jhillam. 

Fine,  V.  t  &  i.  [OF.  Jiner,  F.  Ji?i  it;  See  Finish,  v.  /.] 
To  finish  ;  to  cease,  or  to  cause  to  cease.     lObs.'] 

Flne'draW  (fin'dra'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fine- 
drawn (-drau') ;  p.  pr  &  vb.  n.  Finedrawino.]  To  sew 
up,  as  a  rent,  so  nicely  that  tlie  seam  is  not  perceived  ; 
to  renter.  Manyat. 

Flne'draw'er  (-dra'er),  7i.    One  who  finedraws. 

Flne'drawn'  (fIn'MranOr  a.  Drawn  out  with  too 
mucli  subtilty  ;  overuice  ;  as, /jietirrtjcn  speculations. 

Fl-neer'  (fl-ner'),  r.  i.  To  run  iu  debt  by  getting 
■goods  made  up  iu  a  way  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  others, 
and  then  threatening  not  to  take  them  except  on  credit. 
IRA  Goldsmith. 

Fl-neer',  v.  f.    To  veneer. 

Flne'lesB  (fln'lSs),  a.  \_Fine  end  -f  -less.'\  Endless  ; 
boundless.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Flne'ly,  adv      In  a  fine  or  finished  manner. 

Flne'ness,  n.  [From  Fine,  a.]  1.  The  quality  or 
oondition  of  being  fine. 

2.  Freedom  from  foreign  matter  or  alloy  ;  clearness  ; 
purity  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  liquor. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion.      Sfml:. 

3.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver  or  gold  in  jewelry, 
bullion,  or  coins. 

CfW^  The  fineness  of  United  States  coin  is  nine  tenths, 
that  of  English  gold  coin  is  eleven  twelfths,  and  that  oi 
English  silver  coin  is  iVifa- 

4.  Keenness  or  sharpness  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  a  needle's 
point,  or  of  the  edge  of  a  blade. 

Fin'er  (fin'er),  71..     One  who  fines  or  purifies. 
Fin'er-y  (fIn'er-5^),  k.     l.  Fineness;  beauty.     [Obs.'] 
iJon't  choose  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  the  pros- 
pects. /.  Watts. 

2.  Ornament ;  decoration ;  especially,  excessive  deco- 
latiou  ;  showy  clothes  ;  jewels. 

Her  mistress"  cast-off  finent.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

3.  [Cf.  Refinery,]  {Iroii  Works)  A  charcoal  hearth 
or  furnace  for  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  wrought 
iron,  or  into  iron  suitable  for  puddling. 

Fine'Bpun'  (fin'spiin'),  «.  Spun  so  as  to  be  fine  ; 
drawn  to  a  fine  thread ;  attenuated  ;  hence,  unsubstan- 
tial;  visionary;  a.a^ finespun  theories. 

Fi'nesso'  (f e'uf a'  or  f  i-n6s'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  fin  fine.  See 
Fine,  a.]  1.  Subtilty  of  contrivance  to  gain  a  point ;  ar- 
tifice ;  stratagem. 

This  ia  the  artiSciolcst  piece  of  ^iicss?  to  persuade  men  into 
elavL-ry.  Mdton. 

2.  ( Whist  Playing)  The  act  of  finessing.  See  Finesse, 
*'.  I.,  2. 

Fl-nesse'  (fT-nSs'),  v.  i.  [i)np.  &  p.  p.  Finessed 
<-n6at') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Finessing.]  I.  To  use  artifice 
or  stratagem.  doldsynith. 

2.  (  Whist  Playing)  To  attempt,  when  second  or  third 
player,  to  make  a  lower  card  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
higher,  when  an  intermediate  card  is  out,  risking  the 
chance  of  its  being  held  by  the  opponent  yet  to  play. 

Fine'stlll'  (fin'stll'),  v.  t.  To  distill,  as  spirit  from 
molasses  or  some  saccharine  preparation. 

Flne'sUlVer  (-Sr),  n.     One  who  finestills. 

FIn'ew  (ftn'ij),  n.    [See  Fenowed.]    Moldiness.    [i?.] 

Fln'fish' (fln'ftsh'),  ».  (Zoo/.)  (-0  A  finback  whale. 
(6)  ipl.)  True  fish,  as  distinguished  from  shellfish. 

Fta'foot'  (-foot'),  "•  iZo'ol.)  A  South  American  bird 
(Ifelivynis /ulica)  allied  to  the  grebes.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  st'veral  related  species  of  the  genus  Podica. 

Fln'-fOOt'ed,  a.  {Zoul.)  (n)  Having  palmate  feet. 
(6)  Having  lobate  toes,  as  the  coot  and  grebe. 

Fln'ger  (fln'ger),  n.  [AS.  finger  ;  .akin  to  D.  vitiger^ 
OS.  &  OHG.  fingary  G.  finger,  Icel.  fingr,  Sw.  &  Dan. 


'  fingf^Ty  QoiU.  figgrs ;  of  unknown  origin;  perh.  akin  to 
K.Jang.')  1.  'ine  of  the  five  t-Tmiiiating  members  of 
the  hand  ;  a  digit ;  esp.,  one  of  the  four  extremities  of 
the  hand,  otlier  than  the  thumb. 

2.  Anything  th.at  does  the  work  of  a  finger ;  as,  the 
pointer  of  a  clock,  watch,  or  otlier  regibtering  machine  ; 
especially  {.^lech.)  a  Binall  jirojeetiiig  rod,  wire,  or  piece, 
whicli  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  ellect, 
diroct,  or  rtjstraiii  a  motion. 

3.  The  breadth  of  a  finger,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the 
hand  ;  a  measure  of  nearly  an  inch  ;  also,  the  length  of  a 
finger,  a  measure  in  domestic  use  in  tlie  United  States, 
of  about  four  and  a  half  inches  or  one  elglitli  of  a  yard. 

A  piece  of  htetd  tliree  fiityen  tliick.    J'^p.  Wilkin*. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  fuigers,  as  in  playing  upon  a 
musical  instrument.     [A'.] 

She  huH  a  good  Jhi'jir.  j:iLib!/. 

Ear  finger,  the  little  (inger.  —  Finger  alphabet.  Bee 
iJACTYLOLoaT.  —  Fingor  bar,  tlio  horizontal  Imr,  carrying 
slotted  spikes,  or  tiii^'rs,  throiigli  which  tlie  vibratory 
knives  of  nrnwing  und  reai»iiig  iiiaehineH  play.  -  Finger 
board  ( J//'.s-.i,  the  part  of  a  stringed  instrument  iigiiinst 
which  tbi-  fini^ers  pretis  the  striiign  to  vary  llie  tone  ;  the 
keybnard  nl  ;i  pi:uio,  organ,  etc.  ;  manual.  -  Finger  bowl 
or  glasa,  a  !i()ul  or  glass  basin  to  Imld  water  for  rinsing 
the  fingers  at  talde.  —  Finger  flower  i/io/.u  the  foxglove. 
—  Finger  grass  (Jio/.),  a  knid  of  v^T^wAil'miii-uvi  minijui- 
Tir//f)  with  slemhr  radiating  spikes;  common  crab  grass. 
See  Crah  grass,  un-ler  Crab.  —  Finger  nut,  a  fiy  nut 
or  thumb  nut.  —  Finger  plate,  a  strip  of  metal,  glass, 
etc.,  to  protect  a  pamteif  or  polislied  door  from  finger 
marks.  —  Finger  post,  a  guide  post  bearing  an  index  fin- 
ger. —  Finger  reading,  reading  printed  in  relief  so  as  to 
be  sensilile  to  the  touch  ;  —  so  made  for  tlie  blind.  —Fin- 
ger Bhell  iZiiul.),  a  marine  shell  iPhalas  ductvhis)  re- 
sembling a  finger  in  form.  —  Finger  sponge  iZohl.),  a 
sponge  having  finger-shaped  lobes,  or  Itraiiches. —  Finger 
stall,  a  cover  or  shield  for  a  finger.  —  Finger  eteel,  a  steel 
instrument  for  whetting  a  currier's  knife. 

To  barn  one's  fingers.  See  under  Burn.  —  To  have  a  finger 
In.  to  be  concerned  in.  [Collnq.]  —To  have  at  one'e  flngera' 
endB,  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with.     [<'olluq.\ 

Fln'ger  (fln'ger),?'.  t.  [imp.  &;>. p.  Fingered  (-perd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Finobrino.]  1.  To  touch  with  the  fin- 
gers ;  to  handle  ;  to  meddle  with. 

Let  the  pnpers  lie  ; 
You  would  be  jingrrin;!  tliein  to  anger  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  lightly  ;  to  toy  with. 

3.  (Mus.)  (a)  To  perform  on  an  instrument  of  mueic. 
(h)  To  mark  tlie  notes  of  (a  piece  of  music)  so  as  to 
guide  the  fingers  in  playing. 

4.  To  take  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer  ;  to  purloin.        Shak. 

5.  To  execute,  as  any  delicate  work. 

Fln'ger,  v.  i.  {Mus.)  To  use  the  fingers  in  playing  on 
an  instrument.  Bushy. 

Fln'gered  (-gerd),  a.     1.  Having  fingers. 

2.  {Hot.)  Having  leaflets  like  fingers  ;  digitate. 

3.  (J/»5.)  Harked  with  figures  designating  which  fin- 
ger should  be  useil  for  each  note. 

Fln'ger-er  (-ger-er),  n.     One  wlio  fingers  ;  a  pilferer. 
Fin'ger-lng,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  handling  or 
touching  with  the  fingers. 

The  mere  siglit  a.nil  fingeriitg  oi  money.  Grew. 

2.  The  manner  of  using  the  fingers  in  playing  or  strik- 
ing the  keys  of  an  instrument  of  music  ;  movement  or 
management  of  the  fingers  in  playing  ou  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  t>'pewritLng,  etc. 

3.  The  marking  of  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  to 
guide  or  regulate  the  action  or  use  of  the  fingers. 

4.  Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers.  Spenser. 
Fln'ger-ling  (-ITng).  n.     [Finger  ^ -ling.}     {Zool.) 

A  youug  salnmn.      See  Parr. 

Fln'gle-fan'gle  (fin'g'1-fSn/g'l),  n.  [From  fangle.l 
A  trifle.     [I.o)r]  Iludibras. 

II  Fln'gri-go  (fTn'grl-po),  n. ;  pi.  Fingrigos  (-guz). 
[So  called  in  Jamaica.]  (But.)  A  prickly,  climbing  shrub 
of  the  genus  Pisonia.     The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry. 

Fln'-l-al  (ftn'T-al),  n.     [h.finire  to  finish,  end.    See 
Finish.]     {Arch.)   The  knot  or  bunch  of 
foliage,  or  foliated  ornament,  that  forms 
the    upper    extremity   of  a    pinnacle   in 
Gothic  architecture  ;  sometimes,  the  pin-  f\ 
nacle  itself.  <;' 

Fln'1-cal  (-kal),  a.  [From  Fine,  «.] 
Aiiectedly  fine;  ovemice  ;  unduly  partic- 
ular; fastidious,     "J^inica;  taste." 

Wordsworth. 
The  gross  style  consists  in  giving  no  detoil, 
i\\c  finical  in  giving  nothing  eke.  Jlazlitt. 

Sy n,  —  Finical,  Spruce,  Foppish.  These 
words  are  applied  to  persons  who  are  studiously  desirous 
to  cultivate  finery  of  appearance.  One  who  is  spruce  is 
elaborately  nice  in  dress  ;  one  who  i^fniical  shows  his  af- 
fectation in  laiigunge  and  manner  as  well  as  in  dress ;  one 
who  is  fopi'isk  distinguishes  himself  by  going  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  by  the  taw- 
driness  of  liis  ornaments,  and  by  the  ostentation  of  his 
manner.  ^'^  X  finical  gentleman  chps  his  words  and  screws 
his  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  a  delicate  person ;  nsyn-^tce  gentleman  strives 
not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair 
of  his  head  to  lie  amiss ;  a  fnpjiisli  gentleman  seeks  .  .  . 
to  render  himself  distinguished  fi>r  finery."  Vrabb. 
— Fin'1-cal-ly,  mf?.  —  Fin'1-cal-ness.  n. 

Fin'i-cal'i-ty  (-kai'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  fin- 
ical ;  finicalness. 

Flnactt-ing  (ftn'Tk-Tng),  Fln'lck-y,  a.  Finical ;  un- 
duly particular.     [Colloq.'] 

Fi-nil'lc  (fl-nlflk  or  ft-),  n.  [h.  finis  end  -^-facere 
to  make.]     A  limiting  element  or  quality.     [^.] 

The  essential /hj>V  in  the  form  of  the  finite.     Coleridge. 

Fln'l-fy  (fln'T-fi  or  fin'-),  v.  t.  [Fine,  a.  -f  -/y.]  To 
make  fine ;  to  dress  finically.     [ObsJ] 

Hath  so  pared  and  ;fH'>e<i  them  [hisfcot].    D.Jotvon. 

Flnl-kln  (ftn'T-kln).  n.  [Fine,  a.  +  -Am.]  Precise 
in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.     [Colloq.l  S7iiart. 


Finial. 


liich  finishes,  puts  an  end  to, 


Fln'lng  (fiutng),  n.     1   The  act  of  impohlng  a  fine. 

2.  'i'he  process  of  fining  or  refining ;  clarification ;  also 
(Metal. ),tho  conversion  of  caat  Iron  Into  iron  suitabU- 
for  puddling,  in  a  hearth  or  charcoal  fire. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  refine  ;  especially,  a  prepara- 
tion of  isinglass,  gelatin,  etc.,  for  clarifying  beer. 

Fining  pot,  a  vessel  in  which  metahi  are  refined. 

Prov.  xvii.  3. 

II  Fl'nls  (fi'nTK),  n.  [L.]  An  end  ;  conclusion.  It  ia 
often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

Fln'lsli(fTn'T8h),  I' .^  [/m/y.  &;».;).  Finished  (-Tsht); 
p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  FiNisHiNo.]  [F.  ytntr  (with  a  stem  J* - 
niss'  in  several  forms,  whence  E.  -ish;  see  -isH),  fr.  L. 
Jinire  to  limit,  finish,  end,  fr.  jhiis  boundary,  limit,  end  ; 
perh.  for  Jldiiis,  and  akin  to  findere  to  cleave,  E.  fis- 
sure.} \.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of  ;  to  bring  to  an  end ; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  make  an  end  of ;  to  terminate. 
And  heroicidly  )XQ.\\\  finithed 
A  lift-  heroic.  MiUon. 

2.  To  bestow  the  last  required  labor  upon ;  to  com- 
plete; to  bestow  the  utmost  possible  labor  upon  ;  to  per- 
fect ;  to  accomi)liBh  ;  to  polish. 

Syn,  — To  end;  terminate;  close;  conclude;  com- 
plete ;  accomplish  ;  perfect. 

Fln'lsh.  V.  i.     1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate. 

\\\h  rlayx  wayfinii'h  ere  that  haplcBH  time.  Shak, 

2.  To  end  ;  to  die.     [7?.]  Shnk. 

Fln'lsh,  71.    1.  That  whicl 

or  iierfects. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  joiner  work  and  other  finer  work  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  a  building,  especially  of  tje 
interior.    See  Inside  jhiish,  and  Outside  Jiniih. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  The  labor  required  to  give  final 
completion  to  any  work  of  art;  hence,  minute  detail, 
careful  elaboration,  or  the  like,  (b)  See  Fini$hi7\g  coat, 
under  Finisiuno. 

4.  The  result  of  completed  labor,  as  on  the  surface  of 
an  object;  manner  or  style  of  finishing;  as,  a  rough, 
dead,  or  glossy  Jinish  given  to  cloth,  stone,  metal,  etc. 

5.  Completion  ;  —  opposed  to  start,  or  beginning. 
Fln'lfihed  (fTuTsht ),  a.  Polished  to  the  bigheft  degree 

of  excellence  ;  complete  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  Jhtishe<l  poem  ; 
ajinished  education. 

Flniahed  work  (Mach.),  work  that  is  made  smooth  or 
polisheti,  though  not  necessarily  completed. 

Fln'lsU-er  (ITn'Tsh-er),  n.  1.  One  who  finishes,  puts 
an  end  to,  completes,  or  perfect.^ ;  e.sp.  used  in  the  trades, 
as  in  hatting,  weaving,  etc.,  for  the  workman  who  gives 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  work,  or  any  part  of  it,  aud 
brings  it  to  perfection. 

O  prophet  of  glnd  tidings, ^jiiWier 

Of  utmobt  hope  !  JtHton. 

2.  Something  that  gives  the  finishing  touch  to,  or  ECt- 
ties,  anything.     [Collog.} 

Fln'lsh-lcg,  71 .  The  act  or  process  of  completing  or  per- 
fecting ;  the  final  work  upon  or  ornamentation  of  a  thing. 

Fin'lsh-lng,  a.  Tending  to  complete  or  to  render  fit 
for  the  market  or  for  use. 

Finishing  coat,  (-;)  I Plasferino)  The  final  coat  of  plas- 
teiin-  apjilied  to  walls  and  ceilings,  usually  white  and 
niMied  Miiooth.  (b)  tJ'aui!''i"/>  The  final  coat  of  paint, 
usually  (Ulterently  mixed  aud  applied  from  tlie  others.  — 
FinlBhing  proaa,  a  machine  for  pressing  fabrics.  —  Fln- 
iahiag  rolls  il/on  Workiyig),  the  rolls  of  a  train  which  re- 
cede the  I>ar  from  the  roughing  rolls,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
finished  shape.     Ray7nond. 

Fl'nlte  (fi'nit),  a.  [L.  finitiis,  p.  p.  of  finire  See 
Finish,  and  cf.  Fine,  a.}  Having  a  limit ;  limited  in 
quantity,  degree,  or  capacity;  bounded;  —  opposed  to 
infinite;  as,  fi7ii(e  imtnher;  fi7iiie  existencej  at  finite  be- 
ing; a  finite  mind  ;  finite  duration. 

Fl'nite-less,  n.    Infinite.     [Oij.]         Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Fl'nite-ly,  adv.    in  a  finite  manner  or  degree. 

Frnlte-ness,  «.     The  state  of  being  finite. 

Fln'1-tude  (fin'l-tud),  n.  [L.  finire.  See  Finish.] 
Limitation.  Cheyne. 

Fln1and-er  (-laud-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Finland. 

Fln'less,  a.     (Zool.)  Destitute  of  fins. 

Finlet  (ftnlSt),  n.  [Fiti  +  -let.}  {Zool)  A  little 
fin  ;  one  of  the  parts  of  a  divided  fin. 

Fln'llke'  (ftn'lik'),  a      Kesenibling  a  fin. 

Finn  (iiu),  71.  A  native  of  Finland  ;  one  of  the  Finns 
in  the  ethnological  sense.     See  Finns. 

Fln'nan  had'dle  (fTn'non  had'dl).  [See  Haddock.] 
Haddock  cured  in  peat  smoke,  originally  at  Findou 
(pron.  fln'an),  Scotland.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  kinds  of  smoked  haddock.  [Written  also  finnan 
haddock.} 

Finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  fin,  or  fins,  or  anjihing 
resembling  a  fin.  Mortimer. 

Fln'ner  (fTn'ner),  71.     (Zool.)  A  finback  whale. 

Flnn'lc  (fin'iJk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Finns. 

Fin'nl-Illn  (fln'uT-kTn).  n.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of 
pigeon,  with  a  crest  some«  hat  resembling  the  mane  of  a 
horse.     [Written  also  finikin.} 

Flnn'lsh  (ftn'nTsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  td  Finland, 
to  the  Finns,  or  to  their  language.  —  n.  A  Northern  Tu- 
ranian group  of  languages;  the  language  of  the  Finns. 

Finns  (fiuz),  71.  pi. ;  sing.  Finn.  (Ethnol.)  (a)  Na- 
tives of  Finland ;  Finlauders.  {b)  A  branch  of  the  3Ion- 
golian  race,  inhabiting  Korthem  and  Eastern  Europe, 
including  the  Magyars,  Bulgarians,  Permians,  Lapps, 
and  Finlauders.     [Written  also  Fins.} 

Fln'ny  (ftn'nj),  a.  1.  (.Z'oi;/.)  Having,  or  abounding 
in,  tins,  as  fishes ;  pertaining  to  flashes. 

2.  Abounding  in  fishes. 

With  patient  anL'Ic  trolls  the  finnii  deep.     Goldsmith. 

II  Fl-no'chl-o  (f  i-no'chi-o  ;  277),  n.  [It.  finocchio  fen- 
nel,'Lh.J'fnuchun.  See  Fennel.]  (Bot.)  An  umbellif- 
erous plant  {Fceniculum  dulcc)  liaving  a  somewhat  tu- 
berous stem ;  sweet  fennel.  The  blanched  stems  are 
used  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
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11  ri'nos  (fe'nos),  n.  pi  [Sp.,  pL,  fr.  fnio  fine.]  Sec- 
ond best  wool  from  Meriuo  sheep.  Garthier. 

Fln'pUEe'  (fin'pik'),  n.  iZoU.)  The  bichir.  See 
Crossoptertqii.  .      ^    ,  4% 

Fint  (Hut),  ^d  vers,  sing,  pr.  of  Find,  for  Jtmiet/i. 
rQ(„-i  Chaucer. 

Fin'-toed' (Hn'todO,  ff.  (.ZoU.)  Havinp  toes  connected 
by  a  membrane ;  palmiped ;  palmated  ;  also,  lobate. 

II  Fiord  (fyfird ;  i  or  y  consonant,  §  *272),  n.  [Dan.  & 
Norw. /en/.  See  Frith']  A  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  pen- 
etrating between  high  banks  or  rocks,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Alaska.     [Written  aX&o  jjord.'] 

Fl'O-rin  (fi'5-r in),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  fiothran  a  sort  of  grass. J 
{But.)  A  species  of  creeping  bent  grass  (.-Ipros/tJ  t/i6a) ; 
—  called  also /orm  grass. 

Fl'0-rite  (fi'S-rlt),  n.  (3Iin.)  A  variety  of  opal  oc- 
curring in  the  cavities  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  smooth  and 
shining  globular  and  botryoidal  masses,  havmg  a  pearly 
luster  ;  —  so  called  from  Fiora,  in  Ischia. 

II  FiO'll-tU're  (fv5'r?-too'rS),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi-  offoniura 
a  flowermg.]  (Mus.)  Little  flowers  of  ornament  intro- 
duced iuto'^a  melody  by  a  singer  or  player.  ^ 

Fip'pen-ny  bit'  (fip'pfn-nj^  bit'  or  flp'ni  bit'). 
[Corruption  at  five  penny  bit.']  The  Spamsh  half  real, 
or  one  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  — so  called  in  Pemisylvama 
and  the  adjacent  States.     [065.] 

C^^  Before  the  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  21, 1857,  caused 
tlie  adoption  of  decimal  coins  and  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eien  coinage  from  circulation,  this  com  passed  currently 
for  6i  cents,  and  was  called  in  New  England  a  jonruence 
ha'penny  OT  four  pence  ;  in  New  York  a  sixpence ;  in  Fenn- 
sylvania,  Virgima»  etc.,  a  fip  ;  and  in  Louisiana,  a  v^ca- 
yune. 

Flp'ple  (fip'p'l),  n.  [Perh.  f r.  L.  filula  a  clasp,  a  pin ; 
cf.  Prov.  E.  fiUe  a  stick  used  to  stir  pottage.]  A  stopper, 
as  in  a  wind  instrument  of  music.     \_Ohs.'\  Bacon. 

Fir  (fer),  n.  [Dan.  /yr,  /i/;t  ;  akin  to  Sw.  /i(r»,  Icel. 
/i/r«,  AS.  /jirA  in  /itrAwudu  fir 
wood,  G.f6hretOB.G.J'orha  pine, 
vereheih  a  sort  of  oak,  L.  quercus 
oak.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  {Abies)  oi 
coniferous  trees,  often  of  large  size 
and  elegant  shape,  some  of  them 
valued  for  their  timber  and  others 
for  their  resin.  The  species  are 
distinguished  as  the  balsam  fir, 
the  silver  fir,  the  red  fir,  etc. 
The  Scotck'fir  is  a  Pinus. 

^p^  Fir  in  the  Bible  means 
any  one  of  several  coniferous 
trees,  including  cedar,  cj'press. 
and  probably  three  species  of 
pine.  -f'  ^-  Hooker. 

Fire  (fir),  n.  [OE.  fir,  fyr,  fur, 
AS.  fyr  ;  akin  to  D.  vuur,  0^._  & 
OHG.  fiur,  G.  fieuer,  Icel.  fyri, 
Jurr,  Gr.  -rrvp,  and  perh.  to  L. 
purns  pure,  E.  pure.  Cf.  Esr- 
PTEEAN,  Pyre.]  1  The  evolution 
of  light  and  heat  in  the  combus- 
tion of  bodies;  combustion  ;  state 
of  ignition. 

C^^  The  form  of  fire  exhibited 
in  tne  combustion  of  gases  in  an 
ascending   stream   or  current  is 

called  fiame.  Anciently, /rf,  air,  earth,  and  water  were 
regarded  as  the  four  elements  of  which  all  things  are  com- 
posed. 

2.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a  hearth,  or  in 
a  stove  or  a  furnace. 

3.  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town  ;  a  conflagration. 

4.  Anything  which  destroys  or  affects  like  fire. 
B.  Ardor  of  passion,  whether  love  or  hate ;  excessive 

warmth ;  consuming  violence  of  temper. 

He  had  fire  in  his  temper.  Atterbury. 

6.  Liveliness  of  imagination  or  fancy ;  intellectual  and 
moral  enthusiasm  ;  capacity  for  ardor  and  zeal. 

And  bless  their  ciitic  with  a  poet's  fire.  Pope. 

7.  Splendor;  brilliancy  ;  luster;  hence,  a  star. 

Stars,  hide  your^res.  Shak. 

As  in  a  zodiac 
Representine  the  heavenly  fin^s.  Milton. 

8.  Torture  by  burning  ;  severe  trial  or  affliction. 

9.  The  discharge  of  firearms ;  firing  ;   as,  the   troops 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  _^re. 

BIno  fire.  Red  fire.  Green  fire  (Pyrotrc/i.).  compositions  of 
various  combuiitibk'  substances,  as  sulphur,  niter,  lamp- 
black, etc.,  the  flames  of  which  are  cnlorid  by  vririous 
metallic  salts,  as  tliose  uf  antimony,  stmntiuni,  l.iiimm, 
etc.  — Fire  alarm,  (a)  A  signal  given  on  tin- Ijri  akhiK  out 
of  afire.  ('»  An  apparatus  for  giving  such  an  alarm.— 
Fire  annihUator,  a  macliine,  device,  or  prt'i»aratioii  to 
he  kept  at  hand  for  cxtinguisliing  fire  by  Bmothenug 
it  with  some  incoinbustiblt!  vapor  or  gas,  as  carbonic 
acid. '  Fire  balloon,  in)  A  balloon  raised  in  tlie  air  by 
the  buoyancy  of  air  heated  by  a  fire;il;u<<l  in  thr  lower 
part,  (b)  A  balloon  sent  up  at  night  witli  llrewnrks  which 
Ignite  at  a  regulated  height.  •'^nnmf'n'/s.  Fire  bar,  a 
grate  bar>-  Fire  baaket.  a  iiMrtal-le  grate;  a  cresset. 
Kni'jht.  —  Tlte  beetle.  I/inn!.}  Sen  in  tlio  Vocalmlary. — 
Plro  blast,  a  dineaMe  of  idiUits  which  caunes  tlicm  to  .ap- 
pear as  if  burnt  by  fire.  -  Fire  box.  the  chamber  of  a  fur- 
nace, steam  boiler,  etc..  for  the  fire.  -  Fire  brick,  a  re- 
fractory brick,  oai«bIe  of  sustaining  intense  heat  without 
fusion,  usually  m.-ide  of  fini  clay  or  of  silicenus  material, 
with  some  cementing  Hubstancc,  and  used  for  lining  fire 
boxes,  etc.  —  Flro  brigade,  an  organized  body  of  men  for 
extinguirthiug  lires.  -  Fire  bucket.  See  under  Bucket.  — 
Fire  bug,  an  incendiary ;  ono  wlio,  from  malice  or  through 
mania,  perHiHtently  sets  firo  to  property;  a  pyromainac. 
[U.  .v.] -Flro  clay.  Sec  un<i<_-r  Clay.  — Plro  company,  a 
rompany  of  men  for  managing  an  engine  In  extinguishing 
fires.  -  Flro  croBB.  Bee  Fikhy  citnfls.  [Obs.]  AfiKrm.— 
Fire  damp.  See  under  Iiami-. -Fire  dog.  Sec  1- ikf.doo. 
In  the  VoTfibulary.  -  Fire  drill.  (<i)  A  werienof  evolutions 
performed  hy  liremr-n  for  practice.  (/*i  An  apparatus  for 
producing  fire  by  friction,  by  rapidly  twirling  a  wooden 
pin  in  a  wooden  socket;--  used  by  the  Hindoos  during  all 


Iiietoric  time,  and  by  many  savage  peoples.  —  Fire  eater. 
((/)  A  juggler  wlio  pretends  to  eat  fire,  (b)  A  auarrelsome 
t>ersou  who  seeks  attrays ;  a  hotspur.  [CoUoq.]  —  Fire  en- 
gine, a  jHTtable  fencing  pump,  usually  on  wlieels,  for 
thrnuiii^'  watt-r  to  i-xtinguish  fire.  —Fire  escape,  a  con- 
trivaii'-i-  iur  f;u-ilitating  escape  from  buniin;:;  buildings. 

—  Fire  gilding  (Fuif.  Arts),  a  mode  of  gilding  with  an  amal- 
gam of  gold  and  quicksilver,  the  latter  metal  b^^Ing  driven 
ott"  afterward  by  heat.  —  Fire  gUt  (Fine  Arts),  gold  laid  on 
by  the  process  of  fire  gilding. —Fire  insurance,  the  act  or 
system  of  insuring  agamst  tire  ;  also,  a  contract  by  which 
an  insurance  company  midertakes,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  premium  or  small  percentage  —  usually 
made  periodicallv  — to  indemnify  an  owner  of  property 
from  loss  by  fire"  during  a  specified  period.  — Fire  Irons, 
utensils  for  a  firepl.ace  or  grate,  as  tongs,  poker,  and 
shovel.  —Fire  main,  a  pipe  for  water,  to  be  used  m  put- 
ting out  fire. —  Fire  master  (J/(7.),  an  artillery  officer  who 
formerly  supervised  the  composition  of  fireworks.  —  Fire 
office,  an  office  at  which  to  etiect  insurance  against  fire. 

—  Fire  opal,  a  variety  of  opal  giving  firelike  reflections.  — 
Fire  oideal,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  in  which  the  test 
was  the  ability  of  the  accused  to  handle  or  tread  upon 
red-hot  irons.  Abbott.  —  Fire  pan,  a  pan  for  holdnig  or 
conveying  fire,  especially  the  receptacle  for  the  prim- 
ing of  a  gun.  ~  Fire  plug,  a  plug  or  hydrant  for  drawing 
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water  from  the  main  pipes  m  a  street,  building,  etc.,  for 
extinguishing  fires. —Fire  poUcy,  the  writing  or  instru- 
ment expressuig  the  contract  of  insurance  against  loss  by 
fire.  —  Fire  pot.  «/)  (J///.)  A  small  earthen  pot  tilled  with 
combustibles,  formerly  used  as  a  missile  in  war.  ib)  The 
cast  iron  vessel  which  holds  the  fuel  or  fire  m  a  furnace. 
(c>  A  crucible,  id)  A  solderer's  furnace.  —  Fire  raft,  a 
raft  laden  with  combustibles,  used  for  setting  fire  to  an 
enemy's  ships.  —  Fire  roll,  a  peculiar  beat  of  the  drum  to 
summon  men  to  tlicir  quarters  in  case  of  fire. —Fire  Bet- 
ting {Mi7iiug),  the  proLeHs  of  softening  or  cracKing  the 
working  face  of  a  lode,  to  facilitate  excavation,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  action  of  fire;— now  generally  superseded 
by  the  use  of  explosives.  Raxjmomr.  —Fire  ship,  a  vessel 
filled  with  combustibles,  for  settmg  fire  to  an  enemy  s 
ships.  ~  Fire  ahovel,  a  shovel  for  taking  up  coals  of  fire. 
—  Fire  stink,  the  stench  from  decomposing  iron  pyrites, 
caused  by  tlie  formation  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Ho]i- 
mond.  —  Fire  Burface,  the  surfaces  of  a  steam  boiler  which 
are  exposed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fuel  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion ;  heating  surface.—  Fire  swab,  a  swab 
saturated  with  water,  for  cooling  a  gim  in  action  and 
clearing  away  particles  of  powder,  etc.  Farmxv.  —  Fire 
teaser,  in  England,  the  fireman  of  a  steam  engine.  — Fire 
water,  ardent  spirits;  — so  called  liy  the  American  In- 
dians. —  Fire  worship,  the  worship  of  fire,  which  prevaUs 
chiefly  in  Persia,  among  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  calletl 
Gheher.%  or  Ouebers,  and  among  the  Parsees  of  India.  — 
Greek  fire.  See  under  Greek.  -  On  fire,  burning  ;  hence, 
ardent:  passionate;  eager;  zealous.  —  Running  fire,  the 
rapid  discharge  of  firearms  in  succession  by  a  hue  ol 
troops.— St.  Anthony's  fire,  ery.sipelas  ; —  aii  eruptive  fe- 
ver which  St.  Anthonv  was  supposed  to  cure  muaculuus- 
Iv.  lluhhm.  — St.  Elmo-8  fire.  See  under  Saint  Elmo.— 
To  set  on  fire,  to  inflame  ;  tu  kindle.  —To  take  fire,  to  be- 
gin to  bum  ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

Flro  (fir),  V.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fired  (fird) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Firing.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  ;  as,  to  fire 
a  house  or  chimney ;  to  fire  a  pile. 

2.  To  subject  to  intense  heat ;  to  bake  ;  to  burn  in  a 
kiln;  as,  to Jire  pottery. 

3.  To  inflame  ;  to  irritate,  as  the  passions ;  as,  to  fire 
the  soul  with  anger,  pride,  or  revenge. 

I^ve  "haA  fired  my  mind.  Drj/tlcn. 

4.  To  animate ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to ;  as,  to  fire  the 
genius  of  a  young  man. 

5.  To  feed  or  serve  the  fire  of ;  as,  to  fire  a  boiler. 

6.  To  light  up  as  if  by  fire  ;  to  illuminate. 
[The  sun]/irt.s  the  proud  tops  of  thf  eastern  pines.    Slial: 

7.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  fire  a  torpedo  ;  to  dis- 
charge  ;  as,  to  fire  a  musket  or  cannon  ;  to  fire  cannon 
balls,  rockets,  etc. 

8.  To  drive  by  fire.    [065.] 
Till  my  bad  angel  jiVe  my  good  one  out.  S/ial. 

9.  {Far.)  To  cauterize. 

To  fire  up,  to  light  up  the  fires  of,  as  of  an  engine. 
Fire,  v.  L     1.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  kindle. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  firearms ;  as,  they^rerf  on 
the  tovnu 

To  fire  up,  to  grow  irritated  or  angry.  "He  ..  .  fired 
vp,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defense."  Macattlay. 

Fire'arm'  (-iirm'),  "•  A  gun,  pistol,  or  any  weapon 
from  wliich  a  shot  is  discharged  by  the  force  of  an  explo- 
sive substance,  as  gunpowder. 

Flrelsack'  (firOjiik'),  "■  {Zool.)  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  pheasants  of  the  genus  Fuploratinis,  having  tlio 
lower  back  a  briglit,  fiery  red.  They  inhabit  Southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

Flre'ball'  (fir'bai'),  «■    («)  i-^f'^-)  A 

ball  filled  with  powder  or  other  combus- 
tibles, intended  to  be  thrown  among 
enemies,  and  to  injure  by  explosion  ; 
also,  to  sot  fire  to  their  works  and  light 
them  up,  Bo  that  movements  may  be 
seen,  {b)  A  luminous  meteor,  resem- 
bling a  ball  of  fire  passing  rapidly 
through  the  air,  asd  sometimea  ex- 
pln<ling. 

TilG'haie' {-hCit'),  n   A  beacon.  [Obx.l 
BurrilL 

Firo'  bee'lle  (be'tM).  (;7m;/.)  A  very 
briUiantly  luminous  beetle  {I'yrophorns 
voctilucu.'i),  one  of  the  elaters,  found  in 
Central  and  South  America  ;  —  called 
also  ciirtijo.  The  namo  is  also  applied 
to  other  MiH'cies.    See  Fiuefly. 

Flre'blrd'  (-berdO»  n.  {Zool.)  The 
Baltimore  oriole. 

Flro1>oard'  (-burd'),  n.  A  chimney  board  or  screen 
to  clow5  a  rtreplare  when  not  In  use.  ^      ^   , 

Flr©T)Oto'  (-bof),  n.    (O.  Sng.  Law)  An  allowance 

of  fuel,     Beo  liOTE. 


Pire'brand'  (ftr'brand'), 

wood. 

2.  One  who  inflames  factions, 
and  mischief ;  au  incendiary. 

Flre'crack'er  (-kriSk'er),  7i.    See  Cracker,  n.,  3. 

Flre'crest'  (-kr6st'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  European 
kinglet  {Rifjulus  iijnicapillus),  having  a  bright  red 
crest ;  —  called  also  jire-c;c^^,'(/  wren. 

Fire'flog'  (-dGg')»  «•  A  support  for  wood  ia  a  fire- 
place ;  an  andiron. 

Flre'drake'  (fii'drak/),  n.  [AS.  fyrdraca  ;  fyr  fire  -\- 
rfracu  a  dragon.    See  Fire,  and  Drake  a  dragon.]    [06J.T 

1.  A  fiery  dragon.  Beau,  d:  Ft. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor  ;  an  ignis  fatuus ;  a  rocket. 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire.  B.  Jonson.. 
Fire'-fanged'     (fir'faugdO,    a.       [Fire    +    fangeiT 

seized.]  Injured  as  by  fire  ;  burned; — said  of  manure 
wliich  has  lost  its  goodness  and  acquired  an  ashy  hue  in 
consequence  of  heat  generated  by  decomposition. 

Fire'flsh'  (-ftsli'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  singular  marine  fish. 
of  the  genus  Pterois,  family  Scorpitnidse,  of  several  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  the  Indo-Pacific  region.  They  are  usu- 
ally red,  and  have  very  large  spinose  pectoral  and  dor- 
sal fins. 
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Fire'flalre'  (-flSr'),  n.  IFire  4-  Prov.  'E.flaire  a  rayj. 
{Zol'd.)  A  European  sting  ray  of  the  genus  Trygon  {T. 
paslhwca); — called  also  fi  refill  re  ^nd  fiery  flaw. 

Flre'flame'  (-flam'),  «•  (Zoil)  The  European  bandl 
fish  {Cepohi  rubescens). 

Flre'lly  (-fli'),»!.  ;p!-  Fikeflies  (-fliz')-    {Zoljt.)  Any 
luminous  winged  insect,  esp.  lu- 
minous beetles  of    the    family 
Latiijjyridie. 

{^^^^  The  common  American 
species  belong  to  the  genera 
Photimis  and  rhotxris,  in  wliich 
both  sexes  are  winged.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  luminous 
species  of  Elateridx.    See  Fibb 

BEETLE. 

Flreless,  a.  Destitute  of  fire. 
Firelock'  (-15k'),  n.  An  old 
form  of  gunlock,  as  the  flint-  ^niericnn  FireflT.  a  Adult 
lock,  whicli  ignites  the  prnunig  Beetle  of  Phouirh  Fenmtil- 
by  a  spark  ;  perhaps  origi-  xanici ;  b  Larvn  of  another 
nally,  a  matchlock.  Hence,  a  iv,o!.,iw.  Somewhat  en- 
gun  liaving  such  a  lock.  largeii. 

Flre'man  (-mon),  71. ;  pi.  Firemen  (-men).  1. 
whose  business  is  to  extinguish  fires  in  towns  ; 
ber  of  a  fire  company. 

2.  A  man  who  tends  the  fires,  as  of  a  steam  engme ;  a 
stoker.  .... 

Flre'-neW  (-n!i'),  a.  Fresh  from  the  forge ;  bright ;. 
quite  new;  brand-new.  Charles  Eeade^ 

Yourfire-iwu!  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current.     Shak.- 
Flre'place'  (-plas'),  n.     The  part  of  a  chimney  appro- 
priated to  tlie  lire  ■,  a  hearth  ;  —  usually  an  open  recess  in 
a  wall,  in  which  a  fire  may  be  built. 

Flre'proot'  (-proof),  a.  Proof  against  fire ;  incom- 
bustible. 

Flre'proollng  (-proofing),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
reiideriui;  aiiytliing  incombustible ;  also,  the  materials. 
used  ill  the  process, 

Flr'er  (fir'er),  V.     One  who  fires  or  sets  fire  to  any- 
thing-,  an  incendiary.     [iJ.]  J!.  Carew. 
Flre'-set'  (-set'),  71.    A  set  of  fire  irons,  nicludmg,. 
commonly,  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker. 

Flie'slde'  (-.sid'),  n.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth  t 
home  ;  domestic  life  or  retirement. 

Fire'stone'  (-stijn' ;  110),  ti.  [AS.  fyrstan  flint ;  fyr 
fire  +  sICni  stone.]  1.  Iron  pyrites,  formerly  used  for 
striking  tire ;  also,  a  tlint. 

2.  A  stone  w-hich  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  furnace  with- 
out injury  ;  —  especially  applied  to  tliu  sandstone  at  the 
top  of  the  upper  greensand  iu  the  south  of  England^ 
used  for  lining  kilns  and  furnaces.  y^^- 

Flie'tall'  (-tiil'),  11.    (Zool.)  The  European  redstart ; 

—  r.illed  als.i /irerfn/.     [Pror.  Eng.'] 

rire'ward'en(-ward''n),  ii.  An  officer  who  has  au- 
thority to  direct  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  or  to  order 
what  precautious  shall  be  taken  against  fires;— called 
also /I nil Yi  17/.  ,„.,,.      .         -  ,     * 

Fire'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bol.)  (a)  An  American  plant 
(Erechlliiles  hicraeijolia),  very  troublesome  in  spots, 
where  brushwood  has  been  burned.  (6)  The  great  wd- 
low-heib  (Kiiihihium  spicatmn). 

Flre'wood'  (-wood'),  n.    Wood  for  fuel. 

Flre'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  1.  A  device  for  producing  n. 
striking  display  of  light,  or  a  figure  or  figures  in  plam 
or  colored  lire,  by  the  combustion  o£  materials  that  bum 
in  some  peculiar  manner,  as  gunpowder,  sulphur,  metal- 
lic filings,  and  various  salts.  The  most  common  feature 
of  fireworks  is  a  paper  or  pasteboard  tube  filled  with  the 
comliustiblo  material.  A  number  of  these  tubes  or  cases 
are  often  combined  so  as  to  make,  when  kindled,  a  great 
variety  of  figures  in  fire,  often  variously  colored.  Tlio 
skyrocket  is  a  common  fonn  of  Jlreirork.  The  namo  is 
also  given  to  variouBcombustible  preparations  used  in  war. 

2.  1>1.  A  pyrotechnic  exhibition.    [Obs.  in  the  slug.] 
Niglit  before  Inst,  the  Duke  of  Kicliniond  gave  a  >'''','j'.°y';,,j 

Flre'worm'  (-wflnn'),  Ji.  (.Zool.)  The  larva  of  a  small 
tortrield  luotli  which  eats  the  leaves  of  the  cranberry,  so 
tliat  tlio  vines  look  as  if  burned  ;  — caUed  also  cvanberrf 
woriii. 

Flr'lng,  n.     1.  Tlio  act  of  discharging  firearms. 

2.  TJiu  mode  of  introducing  fuel  into  tho  furnace  and 
working  it.  /inijl/if. 

3.  Tho  application  of  flro,  or  of  a  cautery.    Jinnyium. 

4.  Tho  process  of  partly  vitrifying  pottery  by  exposing 
It  to  inteiiBO  heat  in  a  kiln.  »,    ^-  ,„ 

B.  Fuel ;  firewood  or  coal.     [«'.'.]                 Mcrhmtr. 
riring  Iron,  an  instrument  used  in  cauterizing. 
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Flrk  (fork),  7'.  t.  [Cf.  OK.  /crken  to  proceed,  hasten, 
AS.  j'crcian  to  bring,  asaist ;  perh.  akin  to  fnran  to  go, 
'E./are.']    To  boat ;  to  Btrike  ;  to  chastise.     [C6j.] 

I'll  fer  luin,  in\<lfirk  him,  and  IV-rrL-t  him.  Shnk. 

Flrk,  *.  i-    To  fly  out ;  to  turn  out ;  to  go  off.    [6'6j.] 
A  wench  ia  a  rare  linit,  with  wliicli  ii  imin 
No  sooner 'b  taken  but  he  btmi^'htyir'Aw  mud.    B.  Jorwon. 

Flrk,  n.     A  freak  ;  trink  ;  quirk.     lObs.}  Ford. 

Ftr'klll  (fer'ktn),  n.     [From  AS.  /cdiver  four  (or  an 

aUiLHl  woril,  perh.  Dutch  or  Danish)  -I-  -^"'"'    See  FouK.] 

1.  A  vnryitiff  measure  of  capacity,  usually  bL-inn  tJio 
fourth  part  of  a  l)arri4  ;  spi-cilifally,  a  measure  equal  to 
nine  imperial  galhmB.     [A';)//."] 

2.  A  aniall  wooden  vesBcl  or  cask  of  indeterminate 
size,  —  used  for  butter,  lard,  etc.     [i^.  A'.] 

Flr'lOt  (fer'lfit),  71.  [Scot.,  tlio  fourth  part  of  a  bnll  of 
grain,  from  a  word  equiv.  to  E.J'our  -\-  lot  part,  portiuu. 
See  Firkin.]  A  dry  measure  formerly  u-sed  in  Scotland ; 
the  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  grain  or  meal.  The  Linlith- 
gow wheat  firlot  was  to  the  imperial  bushel  as  'J'JS  to 
1000  ;  the  barley  firlot  as  145l»  to  lOUO.  Brandc  .t"  C. 

Firm  (ferm),  a.  [Compttr.  Fiiimer  (-er) ;  suprrl.  Fikm- 
EST.]  [OE.  ferme,  F./ermr,  fr.  L.  Jirinus  ;  cf.  Skr.  d/mr- 
man  support,  law,  order,  dhf  to  hold  fawt,  carry.  Cf. 
Farm,  Throne.]  1.  Fixed;  hence,  closely  compressi^d  ; 
compact ;  subatautial ;  hard  ;  solid  ;  —  applied  to  the  mat- 
ter of  bodies  ;  as,  Jirm  flesh  ;  jh'm  muscles ,  fina  wood. 

2.  Not  easily  excited  or  disturbed;  unchanging  iu  pur- 
pose ;  fixed  ;  steady ;  constant  ;  stable  ;  unshaken  ;  not 
easily  changed  in  feelings  or  will ;  strong ;  as,  a  firm  b&- 
liever;  a /ir»t  friend  ;  a  yirjji  adherent. 

Under  spread  ensigns,  movinif  nigh,  in  slow 
Bntfirin  battalion.  MUton. 

By  one  man's^^irm  obedience  fully  tried.         Milton. 

3.  Solid; — opposed  to _^«i(/;  as, yir;/i  land. 

4.  Indicating  firmness  ;  as,  ayir//i  tread  ;  a.  firm  coun- 
tenance. 

Syn.—  Compact;  dense  ;  hard  ;  solid  ;  stanch  ;  robust; 
strong  ;  sturdy  ;  fixed  ;  steady  ;  resolute  ;  constant. 

Finn,  n.  [It.  fir  ma  the  (firm,  .sure,  or  confirming) 
signature  or  subscription,  or  Pg.  firiiia  signature,  firm, 
cf.  %p.  firma  signature  ;  all  fr.  h.firmus,  adj.,  firm.  See 
Firm,  a.]  The  name,  title,  or  style,  under  whicli  a  com- 
pany transacts  business ;  a  partnership  of  two  or  more 
persons  ;  a  commercial  house  ;  as,  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co. 

Firm,  V.  t.  [OE.  fermen  to  make  firm,  F.  /ermer,  fr. 
L.  firniare  to  make  firm,  fv.  fii-mus  firm.     See  Firm,  a.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  settle  ;  to  confirm;  to  establish.     [06i'.] 

And  Jove  has  jirmed  it  with  an  awful  nod.    Drydtn. 

2.  To  fix  or  direct  with  firmness.     [0^5.] 

He  on  his  card  and  compass  ^r/Hs  his  eye.      Spenser. 

Flr'ma-ment   (fer'ma-mrnt),   71.      [L.  firmamentum^ 

ir.  tirmare  to  make  firm  :  ci.  F.  firmament.     See  Firm, 

V.  &  a.]    1.  Fixed  foundation  ;  established  basis.    \_Obs.] 

Custom  is  the  .  .  .  firmament  of  the  taw.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  region  of  the  air ;  the  sky  or  heavens. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  finnmaent  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  6. 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament.     Gvn.  i.  14. 

G^^  In  Scripture,  the  word  denotes  an  expanse,  a  wide 
extent;  the  great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  and  in 
which  the  stars  appear  to  be  placed,  and  are  really  seen. 

3.  {Old  Astron.)  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  most 
remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

Flr'ma-meil''tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fir- 
mament ;  celestial ;  being  of  the  upper  regions.   Vn/den. 

Fireman  (fer'man  or  fer-miin'),  7i. ;  pi.  Fir^ians 
(-manz  or  -manz').  [Pers.  fierman.']  In  Turkey  and 
some  other  Oriental  countries,  a  decree  or  mandate  issued 
by  the  sovereign;  a  royal  order  or  grant;  —  generally 
given  for  special  objects,  as  to  a  traveler  to  insure  him 
protection  and  assistance.     [Written  also  firmaun.^ 

Flrm'er-chls'el  (ferm'er-chtz'El),  n.  A  chisel,  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to  enter  the 
handle  instead  of  a  socket  for  receiving  it.  Knight. 

Flrm'1-tUde  (ferm'I-tud),  7i.  [L.  firmitudo.  'See 
Firm.]    Strength;  stability.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hull. 

Flrm'1-ty  (-tj?),  7i.  [L.  firmitas.^  Strength  ;  firm- 
ness;  stability.     [6*6.?.]  ChilUnnworih. 

Flrm'less,  a.    1.  Detached  from  substance.      \_Obs.'\ 
Does  passion  still  thsfirmless  mind  control  ?        Pope. 

2.  Infirm;  unstable.     *'J^(r77i/fs5  sands."      Sylvester. 

Flrm'ly,  adi'.     in  a  firm  manner. 

Flrm'ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  boing  firm. 

Syn.  —  Firmness,  Constancy.  Firmness;  belongs  to 
the  mil,  and  constdnry  to  tlie  affections  and  principles  : 
the  former  prevents  us  from  yielding,  and  the  latter  from 
fluctuating.  Without  firmiu'ss  a  man  has  no  character ; 
"without  constancy,"  says  Addison,  *' there  ia  neither 
love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world." 

Firms  (fermz),  n.  pi.  [From  P^irm,  a.]  (Arch.)  The 
principal  rafters  of  a  roof,  especially  a  pair  of  rafters 
taken  together.     I0bs.'\ 

Flr'rlng  (fer'riug),  n.     (Arch.)  See  Furrinq. 

Flr'ry  (fer'ry),  a.     Made  of  fir ;  abounding  in  fire. 

In  fimj  woodlands  making  moan.         Tcnwjson. 

First  (ferst),  a.  [OE.  firxt,  fnrst,  AS.  fursi ;  akin  to 
loel.  fyrstr^  Sw.  &  Dan.  forsfe,  OHG.  fnrist,  G.  Jurst 
prince  ;  a  superlative  form  of  E.  for,  fore.  See  For, 
Fore,  and  cf.  Former,  Foremost.]  1.  Preceding  all 
others  of  a  series  or  kind  ;  the  ordinal  of  one  ;  earliest ; 
as,  the  first  day  of  a  month ;  the  first  year  of  a  reign. 

2.  Foremost ;  in  front  of,  or  in  advance  of,  all  others. 

3.  Most  eminent  or  exalted ;  most  excellent ;  chief ; 
highest ;  aa,  Demo-sthenes  was  \\\e.fir-^t  orator  of  Greece. 

At  first  blaah.  See  under  Blttsh.  —At  first  hand,  from 
tho  first  or  original  source  ;  without  the  intervention  of 
any  agent. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  person  to  reveal  it  at  first  hand,  by- 
way of  mouth,  to  yourself.  Dickens. 


—  Flrat  co&t  ( Pln.sferinrf),  the  solid  foundation  of  coftrse 
stufl,  ou  which  the  rent  ib  placed  ;  it  in  tliick,  and  cruwMcii 
witli  lines,  «o  as  to  give  a  bond  for  the  next  coat.  —  First 
day,  Sunday ;  — HO  called  by  tho  Friends.  —  Flrbt  floor,  (a) 
TliB  ground  floor.  [U.  .S.]  (/»  Tlu*  floor  next  above  tho 
gromid  floor.  [Eiif/.]  --  First  fruit  or  (rulta.  ia)  Tho 
truitHof  tlio  HcsaHoii  <  ;irli.  nt  i:;ith''ii-.].  (In  iJ-'fiidnl  Law) 
One  year's  profits  nl  I.iu-Ih  Ij.-l'iriL'iit^' to  the  kiiiu  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant  vvliohrld  'lirfcUy  Ironi  him.  io  (/i*7ii/, 
h'cct.  Law)  Tho  first  year's  whole  profits  of  a  benefice  or 
»I>iritual  living,    id}  The  earliest  ellects  or  reHults. 

See,  FatliLT.  M'lmt./'r-i/  fridl^nn  furth  are  upruiig 
From  tliy  iiiiiihinttjd  t^nicu  m  uklii  I  Milton. 

—  First  mate,  an  ollircr  in  ;i  uirnliiuit  vessel  next  in  rank 
to  the  captain.  -  First  name,  .sanin  :i»  i  'hriatianname.  See 
undi-r  Name,  jk  —  First  olficor  {.Vaiit.t,  in  tin-  niercliant 
Hervice,  Banicas  Fir-st  mafr  c.i.boxcK  First  sergeant 'J///.;, 
the  ranking  non-connnisHioned  olHcer  in  a  company  ;  tlio 
orderly  sergeant.  /■'nrniir.  ■  First  watch  <.Vnii(.\.,  the 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve  at  midnight ;  also,t]ie  men  on 
duty  during  that  time.  —First  water,  the  higlujHt  quality 
or  purest  luster  ;  —  said  of  gems,  especially  of  diamonds 
and  pearls. 

Syn.  —  Primary  ;  primordial ;  primitive  ;  primeval ; 
pristine  ;  highest ;  chief ;  priiicip.al ;  foremost. 

First  (ferst),  tidv.  Before  any  other  person  or  thing  in 
time,  space,  rank,  etc. ;  —  much  used  in  composition  with 
adjectives  and  participles. 

Adiirn  was  firift  formed,  then  Eve.    1  Tim.  ii.  1.1. 

At  first.  At  the  first,  at  the  beginning  or  origin.  —First 

or  last,  at  one  time  or  another  ;  at  tho  beginning  or  end. 

And  all  arc  fools  and  lovers ^[/.^f  or  hiMt.        Dry/cn. 

First,  71.  {Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  etc., 
either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  — so  called  because  it  gen- 
erally expresses  the  air,  and  has  a  preeminence  in  the 
combined  effect. 

Flrst'born'  (-bSmO,  o.  First  brought  forth  ;  first  in 
the  order  of  nativity  ;  eldest ;  hence,  most  excellent ; 
most  distinguished  or  exalted. 

Flrst'-class'  (-klas'),  a.  Of  the  best  class ;  of  the 
highest  rank  ;  in  the  first  division  ;  of  the  best  quality  ; 
first-rate  ;  as,  :i  first-class  telescope. 

FlrBt-claBS  car  or  FlrBt-claas  raUway  carriage,  any  pas- 
.senger  car  of  the  highest  regular  class,  and  intended  for 
passengers  who  pay  the  highest  regular  rate ;  —  distin- 
guished from  a  scco7id-class  car. 

Flrst'-hand'  (-hSndO,  «.  Obtained  directly  from  the 
first  or  original  source  ;  hence,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  agent. 

One  sphere  there  is  .  .  .  where  the  opprehension  of  him  is 
first-hand  and  direct ;  and  that  is  the  epliere  of  oui-  own  mind. 

J.  Mnrtincnu. 

Flrst'Ilng  (-ling),  n.  IFirst  -f  -ling.']  1.  The  first 
produce  or  offspring;  —  said  of  animals,  especially  do- 
mestic animals  ;  as,  tho  firstlings  of  his  flock.       Milton. 

2.  Tho  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

The  very  f!rsiliii(j:<  of  mv  heart  shall  be 

The  firs'tlm^i^  <•!  my  hand.  Shak. 

Flrst'Ilng;,  a.     Firstborn. 

All  th<ifirFtUiig  males.  Veut.  xv.  19. 

Flrst'ly,  adi\    In  the  first  place  ;  before  anything  else  ; 

—  sometimes  improperly  used  forfijst. 
First'-rate'  (-raf),  a.     Of  the  highest  excellence; 

preemuieut  in  quality,  size,  or  estimation. 

Our  only  first-rate  body  of  contemporary  poetry  is  the  Ger- 
man. M.  Arnold. 
Ilermocratee  .  .  .  a  man  of ^rs(-ra(e  ability.    Jon-ett  (Thucyd.). 

Flrst'-rate',  n.  (JVaut.)  A  war  vessel  of  the  highest 
grade  or  the  moot  powerful  class. 

Firth  (ferth),  n.  [Scot.  Bee  Frith.]  {Geog.)  An 
arm  of  the  sea  ;  a  frith. 

Fir'  tree'  (fer'  tie')-     See  Fir. 

FlSC  (fisk),  71.  [F.  fisc,  fr.  L,.  fiscus  basket,  money 
basket,  treasury;  prob.  akin  to fascis  bundle.  See  Fas- 
ces.]    A  public  or  state  treasury.  Burke. 

Ffs'caHfIs'k«l),  a.     [F.  fiscal,   h.fiscalis,   fr.  fiscus. 

See  Fisc]    Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  or  revenue. 

The  fiscal  arrangements  of  government.     A.  Hamilton. 

Fls'cal,  w.  1-  The  income  of  a  prince  or  a  state  ;  rev- 
enue ;  exchequer.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Z.  A  treasurer.  //.  Suiyiburne. 

3.  A  public  officer  in  Scotland  who  prosecutes  in  petty 
criminal  cases;  —  called  a,lBo  procurator  fiscal. 

4.  The  king's  solicitor  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the 
attorney-general. 

Fl-seVic  (f  i-sgt'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  fustet 
or  fisetin. 

Fis'e-tln  (fTs'e-tTnl,  n.  [G.  fisetiholz  a  species  of 
fustic]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  fustet,  and  regarded  aa  its  essential  coloring  prin- 
ciple ;  —  called  Q\&oJisetic  acid. 

Fish  (fieh),  n.  (F.fiche  peg,  mark,  tv.  ficher  to  fix.] 
A  counter,  used  in  various  games. 

Fish,  n.  ;  pi.  Fishes  (-5z),  or  collect ivehj.  Fish.  [OE. 
fisch^fisc,fis,  AS.  fisc;  akin  to  D.  visch,  OS.  ■&  OHG. 
fisk;  G.  fisck,  Ice\.  fisk r,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fisk,  Goth,  fisks,  L. 
pisciSy  Ir.  iasg.  Cf.  Piscatorial.  In  some  cases,  such 
a,sfish  joint,  fish  plate,  this  word  has  prob.  been  confused 
with  fish,  fr.  F.  fichc  a  peg.]  1.  A  name  loosely  applied 
in  popular  usage  to  many  animals  of  diverse  character- 
istics, living  in  the  water. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  An  oviparous,  vertebrate  animal  usually 
having  fins  and  a  covering  of  scales  or  plates.  It  breathes 
by  means  of  gills,  and  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  water. 
See  Pisces. 

(J^^Thp  true  fishes  include  the  Teleostei  (bony  fish- 
es), Ganoidei,  Dipnoi,and  Elasniobranchii  or  Selachians 
(sharks  and  skates).  Formerly  the  Leptocardia  and  Mar- 
sipobranchiata  were  also  included,  but  these  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  two  distinct  classes,  below  the 
nshes. 

3.  pi.  The  twelfth  sign  of  the  zodiac  ;  Pisces. 

4.  The  flesh  of  fish,  used  as  food. 

6.  {Naut.)  (a)  A  purchase  used  to  fish  the  anchor. 
(b)  A  piece  of  timber,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
used  to  strengthen  a  mast  or  yard. 


B^*  Fish  is  tiBcd  adiectively  or  as  part  of  a  compound 
word  ;  aa,  fish  line,  fiji  pole,  fish  hpuar,  yia/i-bellieO. 

Ago  of  Flshoi.  See  under  Aoe,  n.,  «.  —  Flah  tall,  fish 
fuHually  salted  codtlsh)  hhred  fine,  mixed  with  mufthed 
potato,  and  made  into  the  form  of  a  small,  round  cake. 
[U.  -b'.J  —  Ftah  bar.  Same  a»  Fish  plate  (below;.  —  Flib 
beam  (J//  r/i.),  ji  beam  one  of  wliowi  nides  'commonly  th© 
un>lcr  on(;)  hwells  Out  like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  Frnnris.  — 
Flflh  crow  (Zodl.),  a  species  of  crow  ('V/;t7/.t  os^sifrntjua). 
found  on  tin;  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Unitf-d  Staten.  It 
feeds  lar[;ely  on  fihh.— Ftsh  cultaro,  the  ;irtiticial  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  fifsh  ;  pisciculture.  -  Flah  davit.  See 
Davit.  —  Flah  day,  a  day  on  wliich  flhh  is  eaten  ;  a  faht 
day.  —  Fish  duck  (Xool.),  any  Bpeciew  of  merganser.— 
Fish  fall,  tlie  tackle  depending  from  the  fish  davit,  used 
in  liaiiling  up  tlio  anchor  to  the  punwale  of  a  ship, — 
Flah  (jarth,  a 'l;iiii  or  weir  in  a  river  for  keeping  fiwh  ortak- 
int:  tli.-m  cahily.  —  Fi^h  glue.    See  IsisoLASS-  — FUh  Joint,  a 

joint  loriiK-d  |,y  aphite  or  ^^^^^^ 

pair   of    plates     fastened      S!^     CUvwISSSMMHiiiil^ 
upon  two  meeting  beams,  < 
plates,  etc.,  at  their  iunc- 
tion  ;  —  used    largely  in 

connecting    the    rails   of  j  j^li  Joint. 

railroads.  —Flah  kettle,  a 

long  kettle  for  boiling  fish  whole.  —  Fiflh  ladder,  a  dam 
witli  a  series  of  steps  which  fisli  can  hap  in  order  to 
ascend  falls  in  a  river.  —  Flah  line,  "/■  Fiahlng  line,  a  line 
made  of  t%visted  hair,  silk,  etc.,  used  in  angling.—  Ftab 
louae  (Z'j'it.y,  any  crustacean  parasitic  on  rtshes,  esp. 
the  parasitic  Copepoda,  belonging  to  Calirjus.,  Anjulus, 
and  other  related  genera.  See  BiiANCHlUEA.  —  Flah  maw 
{Zn»l.),thi'  stomaeh  of  a  fish;  also,  the  air  bladder,  or 
sound.  —  FjBh  meal,  fi.sJi  desiccated  and  ground  fine,  for 
use  in  soups,  etc.—  Fish  oU,  oil  obtained  from  the  bodiea 
of  fish  anrl  marine  animals,  as  whales,  seals,  sharks,  from, 
cods'  liv-ers,  etc.  —  Flah  owl  (Zo'tjl.),  a  fish-eating  owl  of 
the  Old  World  genera  Hcotopelia  and  Kctupn,  esp.  a  largo 
East  Indian  species  iK.  Ccyloneiisis),  ~  Flah  plate,  one  of 
the  plates  of  a  fish  joint.  —  Fish  yot,  a  wicker  basket,  sunk, 
with  a  fioat  attached,  for  catching  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  — 
Flah  pound,  a  net  .attached  to  stakes,  for  entrappmg  and 
catcliingli^h;  a  weir.  [Local,  U.  <S'.]  Bartlett.  — Fish  alice, 
a  broad  knife  for  dividing  fish  at  table  ;  a  fish  trowel.— 
Flflh  slide,  an  inclined  box  set  in  a  stream  at  a  small  fall, 
or  ripple,  to  catch  fish  descending  the  current.  Knight.  — 
Fiah  sound,  the  air  bladder  of  certain  fishes,  esp.  those  tliat 
aredrifd  and  used  as  food,  or  in  the  arts,  as  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  i.singla.ss.  —  Flah  atory,  a  story  which  taxes  cre- 
dulity; an  extravagant  or  incredible  narration.  [CoUoq. 
U.S.]  Bartletf.—TlahstTSiiner.  ('/)  A  metal  colander,  with 
handles,  for  taking  fi^ih  from  a  Ijoiler.  lb)  A  perforated 
earthenware  slab  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  to  drain  the 
water  from  a  boiled  fisli.  —  Flah  trowel,  a  fish  slice.  — 
Fish  weir  "r  wear,  a  weir  set  in  a  stream,  for  catching 
fish.  Neither  fish  nor  fleah  (Fi'j.),  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

Fish  (fish),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fished  (fTsht) ;  p.  pr. 
&.vb.  n.  Fishing.]  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish;  to  be 
employed  in  taking  fish,  by  any  means,  as  by  angling  or 
drawing  a  net. 

2.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  indirectly  to  seek 
to  draw  forth  ;  as,  to  fish  for  compliments. 

Any  oIher.fi\s/i(;if/  question.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fish,  V.  t.  [OE.  fischcn,  fiskm,  fissen,  AS.  fiscian ; 
akin  to  G.fischcn,  OB.G.  fiscon.  Goth,  fiskon.  See  Fish 
the  animal.]  1.  To  catch  ;  to  draw  out  or  up  ;  as,  to  fish 
up  an  anchor. 

2.  To  search  by  raking  or  sweeping.  Siiift. 

3.  To  try  w  itli  a  fishing  rod ;  to  catch  fish  in ;  as,  to 
fish  a  stream.  Thackeray. 

4.  To  strengthen  (a  beam,  mast,  etc.),  or  unite  end  to 
end  (two  timbers,  railroad  rails,  etc.)  by  bolting  a  plank, 
timber,  or  plate  to  the  beam,  mast,  or  timbers,  length- 
wise on  one  or  both  sides.   See  Fishjovit,  under  Fish,  71. 

To  fish  the  anchor.   {Xaut.)  See  under  Anchor. 

Flsh'-bel'lled  (-bSl'lTd),  a.  Bellying  or  swelling  out 
on  the  under  side;  as,  afish-bcllifd  rail.  Knight. 

Flsh'-block'  (-bl5k'),  n.     See  Fish-tackix. 

Fish'er  (-er),  3i.    [K^.  fiscere.']     1.  One  who  fishes. 

2.  (Zold.)  A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  'Weasel  family 
{Mustcla  Canadensis);  the  pekan  ;  the  "  black  cat.'* 

Fish'er-man    (-man),    n.  ;   pi.  FlsHEEME^'     (-men), 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  catch  fish. 

2.  (Xaut.)  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  business 
of  taking  fish,  as  in  the  cod  fishery. 

Fish'er-y  (-y),  n.;  pi.  Fisheries  (-Tz).  1.  The  busi- 
ness or  practice  of  catching  fish  ;  fishing.  Addison. 

2.  A  place  for  catching  fish. 

3.  (Law)  The  right  to  take  fish  at  a  certain  place,  or 
in  particular  waters,  Abbott. 

Flsh'ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding  with  fish.  [7?.]  "  My 
fishfnl  pond."  i?.  Carew. 

Fish'glg'  (-g>gO)  "•  -A-  spear  with  barbed  prongs 
used  for  harpooning  fish.  Knight. 

Fish'hawk'  (fTsh'hak'),  n.  {Zodl.)  The  osprey  (Pan- 
dion  haliactus),  found  both  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  plunges  into 
the  water  and  seizes  fishes  in 
its  talons.  Called  also  fishing 
eagle,  and  bald  buzzard. 

FIshTlook'  (-h55k'),  n.  1.  A 
hook  for  catching  fish. 

2.  (Xaut.)  A  hook  with  a 
pendant,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  fish-tackle  is  hooked.  Dana. 

Fish'i-fy  (-i-ft),  v.  t.  To 
cham^'p  to  ii,-,h.    [/?.]  Shak. 

Fish'i-ness,  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fishy  or  fish- 
like. Pennant. 

Flsh'lng,w.  1.  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  art  of  one  who  fishes, 

2.  A  fishery.  Spenser.  Fiehhawk. 

Fish'lng,  a.  [From  Fishing, 
71^    Pertaining  to  fishing ;   used  in  fishery ;  engaged  in 
filliing  ;  as,  fishing  boat ;  fishing  tackle  ;  fishi?ig  village. 

Fishing  fly,  an  artificial  fly  for  fishing.  —  Flahing  line,  ft 
line  used  in  catching  fish.  —  Fishing  net,  a  net  of  various 
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kinds  for  catching  fish;  including  the  bag  net,  casting 
net,  drag  net,  lauding  net,  seine,  shrimpuig  net.  tnivvl, 
etc.  —  Fishing  rod,  a  long  slender  rod,  to  wliicli  is  at- 
tached tlie  Uno  for  angling.  —  FiBhing  amack,  a  sloop  or 
other  Email  vessel  used  in  sea  fishing.  —  Fishing  tackle, 
apparatus  nsed  in  fishing,  as  hook,  line,  rod.  etc.  —  Fish- 
ing tube  ( Mirios.jt  a  glass  tube  for  selecting  a  microscopic 
object  in  a  lluid. 

Fishlike'  (fTshllk'),  n.  Like  fish  ;  suggestive  of  fish  ; 
having  some  of  the  qualities  of  fish. 

A  very  ancient  an(ijl<hlike  smell.  Shak. 

Fisll''mon'ger  (-mun'gei),  7i.     A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fish'skln'  (flsh'sklnO,  ».  1.  The  skin  of  a  fish  (dog 
fish,  shark,  etc.) 

2.  (jVei/.)  See  Ichthyosis. 

Fish'-taC'kle  (-takk'l),  7i.  A  tackle  or  purchase  used 
to  raise  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  up  to  tlie  gunwale.  The 
block  used  is  called  the  jish-Uock. 

FiSh'-taU'  (-tal'),  a.  Like  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  acting, 
or  producing  something,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Flflh-tail  bomer,  a  gas  burner  that  gives  a  spreading 
flame  shaped  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  lish.  --  Fiah-taii 
propeller  ( SfeumshipU  a  propeller  with  a  smgle  blade  that 
oscillates  like  the  tail  of  a  fish  when  swimmmg. 

Fish'wile'  (-wif),  «.     A  fishwoman. 

Fish'wom'an  (-w66m''m),  n. ;  pi.  FisHwoMEN  (wTm'- 
gn).     A  woman  who  retails  fish. 

Flsh'y  (-5),  d.  1-  Consisting  of  fish  ;  fishlike  ;  having 
the  qualities  or  taste  of  fish;  abounding  in  fish.       Pope. 

2.  Extravagant,  like  some  stories  about  catching  fish  ; 
improbable ;  also,  rank  or  foul.     \_CoUoq.'\ 

Fisk  (fisk),  V.  i.     [Cf.  Sw.  Jjeska  to  bustle  about.] 
To  run  about ;  to  frisk ;  to  whisk.     YObs.l 
He  fi-kf  abroad,  anil  stirreth  up  erroneous  tipiiiions.     Latimer, 

FIb  sl-gem-ma'tion  (fTs'sT-jSm-ma'shfm),  71.  [L. /r5- 
jwj  (p.  p.  of  jindae  to  split)  +  E.  gemmation.'\  {Biol.) 
A  process  of  reproduction  intermediate  between  fission 
and  gemination. 

FIs'sile  (fis'sTl),  a.  [L.  fssilis,  fr.  Jissiis,  p.  p.  of 
fimlere  to  split.  See  FissuKE.]  Capable  of  benig  split, 
cleft,  or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  like  wood, 
or  along  natural  planes  of  cleavage,  like  crystals. 

This  cryf-tal  is  a  pellucid, ^'ssiVc  stone.      Sir  I.  Seivton. 

FlS'Sl-llU'gTial  (fis'sT-lTn'gwal),  a.  [L.  Jissus  (p.  p. 
oi  fjideie  to  split)  4"  E.  lingual.}  {Zo'ol.)  Having  the 
tongue  forked. 

II  Fls'sMln'gul-a  (-gwT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Jissux 
(p.  p.  of  Jindere  to  split)  +  lingua  tongue.]  {Zo'al.)  A 
group  of  Lacertilia  having  the  tongue  forlicd,  including 
the  common  lizards.     [Writf«i  also  Fissilingues.'\ 

Fis-sil'1-ty  (fls-sTl'T-ty),  n.     Quality  of  buing  fissile. 

FIs'slon  (fish'iin),  7i  [t..  fissio.  See  Fissure.]  1.  A 
cleaving,  splitting,  or  breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  method  of  asexual 
reproduction  among  the  lowest 
(unicellular)  organisms  by  means 
of  a  process  of  self -division,  con- 
sisting of  gradual  division  or 
cleavage  of  the  body  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  then  be- 
comes a  separate  and  independent 
organism ;  as  when  a  cell  in  an 
animal  or  plant,  or  its  germ,  un- 
dergoes a  spontaneous  division, 
and  the  parts  again  subdivide. 
See  Segmentation,  and  Cell  di- 
vision., under  Division. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  A  process  by  which 
certain  coral  polj-ps,  echinoderras, 
annelids,  etc.,  spontaneously  subdivide,  each  individual 
thus  foniiuig  two  or  more  ita-w  ones.     See  Sthobilation. 

Fls'sl-pal'mate  (fls'sT-pai'm&t),  a.  [L.  jissus  (\>.  p. 
oijindpre  to  h\A\t) -\-  pnlma  palm.]  {Zo'dl. )  Semipalmate 
and  lubiptxl,  as  a  grebe's  foot.     See  Illusi.  under  Ayes. 

II  Fls-Sip'a-ra  (fTs-sTp'a-ra),  7^.  pi.  [XL.  Sae  Fis- 
9IPAR0CS.]     {Zo'dl.)  Animals  which  reproduce  by  fission. 

FlB-SIp'a-rlsm  (-rlz'm),  7*.  [See  Fissiparous.]  {Biol.) 
Reprodiiition  by  spontaneous  iissiou. 

Flssl-par'i-ty  (ns/sT-pSr'lC-tJ),  7i.  -{Biol.)  Quality  of 
beiiiu'  ti  j.-iiiurous  ;  fissiparism. 

FIs-slp'a-rOUS  (fls-sTp'a-rus),  a.  [L.  fissus  (p.  p.  of 
Jindere  to  ^.\<\'\i)^  pnrere  to  bring  forth:  cf.  F.  jlssi- 
pare."]  (Bin/.)  Rcprodming  by  spontaneous  fission.  See 
Fission.  —  FiB-slp'a-roUB-ly,  adv. 

Flfl'sl-pa'tlon(fts/aI-pa'shun),  ii.  (Biol.)  Reproduc- 
tion by  fi-Hfiioii ;  fissiparism. 

Fls'8l-ped  (fTs'sT-pSd),  Fis-slp'e-aal  (fTs-sTp'e-dol), 
a.  [Cf.  F.  fissiphlr.']  {Zo'ol.)  Having  the  toes  separated 
to  the  base.     [See  AvES.] 

Fls'Sl-ped,  n.     {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Fissipedia. 

II  Fia'Bl-pe'di-a  (iTa'sI-pe'dl-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
Jissu.f  (p.  p.  of  jindere  to  cleave)  -\-  j^es,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
{Zodl.)  A  division  of  the  Camivora,  including  the  dogs, 
catfl,  and  bears,  in  which  the  feet  are  not  webbed;  — 
Oppofwd  to  Pinniped  in. 

Fls'8l-r08'tral(-r5B'tral),rr.  {Ci.'F.fissirostre.']  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  the  bill  cleft  beyond  the  horny  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  swallows  and  goatsuckers. 

II  Fla'sl-roB'tres  (-trez),  ?i.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Jj.  flssus  (p. 
p.  ot  Jindere  to  cleave)  |-  rostrum  beak.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group 
of  birds  having  thf  bill  <leeply  cleft. 

Fl8'8Ur>al  (fTsh'ur-«l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fissure  or 
flasureB  ;  as,  Xhejlssuml  pattern  of  a  brain. 

Flfl'BU-ra'tlon  (-S-ra'shun),  71.  (Annt.)  The  act  of  di- 
viding or  opening  ;  the  state  of  being  fisBured. 

FlB'BUre  (ftsh'iir),  71.  [L.Jlssura,  ir.  Jindere, /Js.wm, 
to  cleave,  Hpllt;  akin  to  E.  bite:  cf.  F.  fissure.]  A  nar- 
row ojifning,  niadfi  by  the  parting  of  ony  substauco  ;  a 
cleft ;  as,  the  Jli sure  of  a  rock. 

Cerebral  flsiurei  (Annt.),  the  furrows  or clofta  by  which 
the  Biirfari!  of  thfr  cerebrum  is  divided  :  can.,  the  fur- 
rows first  fcjrmed  by  the  infolding  of  the  whole  wall  of 
tho  cf-rel>rum.  —  Fltinre  needle  {f^vrg.),  a  spiral  nnedlo 
for  cntrhing  tngptbcr  thn  gaping  lips  of  woundw.  Kninht. 
—  Fiiiur*  of  Rolando  (Amit.t,  the  inrrow  Moparating  tho 
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frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe  in  the  cerebrum.  —  FlBsnre  | 
of  SylviuB  iAjiat.),  a  deep  cerebral  fissure  separating  the 
Iroutal    from    the    temporal    lobe.        See    lUast.    under  ' 
Beain.  -    Fiflflure  vein   Oliniu'j),  a  crack  in  the   earth's  ; 
auriace  filled  with  mineral  matter.    Raymond. 

FiS'BUre  (flsh'uv),  v.  t.  To  cleave  ; 
to  divide  ;  to  crack  or  fracture. 

II  FiS''SU-rella  (fish'u-rgl'la),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  Jissura  a  fissure.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  marine  gastropod 
mollu.sks,  having  a  conical  or  limpet- 
like  shell,  with  an  opening  at  the 
apex  ;  — called  also  keyhole  limpet. 

Fist  (list),  7J.  [OE.  jist,  just,  AS. 
fyd  :  akin  to  D.  ruist,  OHG. /ii.s^,  G. 
J'uust,  and  prob.  to  L.  pugniis,  Gr. 
■!Tuy^i.^i  fist,  JTV^  with  the  fist.  Cf. 
Pugnacious,  Pigmt.]  1.  The  hand 
with  the  fingers  doubled  into  the 
palm  ;  the  closed  hand,  especially  as  clinched  tightly  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow. 

^Vho  grasp  the  earth  and  heaven  with  my  Jist.     Herbert. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.     lObs.'} 

More  liffht  than  culver  in  tJie  falcon's  jf5(.        Spenser. 

3.  (Print.)  The  index  mark  [£Ei^],  used  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  passage  which  follows. 

Hand  over  fist  (Naut.),  rapidly  ;  hand  over  hand. 
Fist,  ''.  t.      limp.  &  p.  2?.  Fisted  ;  p.   pr.  &  vb.  n. 
FisTiNG.]     1.  To  strike  with  the  fist.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist.     [  Ohs.]  Shak. 

FlSt'lc  (fist'Ik),  «.  [From  FisT.]  Pertaining  to  box- 
ing, or  to  encounters  with  the  fists;  pugilistic  ;  3i.s,  fistic 
exploits;  fistic  heroes.     \_Colloq.'] 

FlsVl-CUtl  (-t-kuf ),  n.  A  cutf  or  blow  with  the  fist 
or  hand  ;  (j^L)  a  fight  with  the  fists  ;  boxing.  Suift. 

Fls'tl-nut  (fXs'ti-nut),  71.  [Cf.  AT.fistig,fistuq.  See 
Pistachio.]    A  pistachio  nut.     [Obs.l  Johnson. 

II  F^-tu'ca  (fis-tu'ka),  n.  [L.]  An  iustrument  used 
by  tlio  ancients  in  driving  piles. 

llFls'tu-la  (fis'tu-la;  13:5),  n. ;  pi.  Fistula  (-le). 
[L.]     1.  A  reed  ;  a  pipe. 

2-  A  pipe  for  couvej'ing  water.     [Obs.'}  Knight. 

3.  {Med.)  A  permanent  abnormal  opening  into  the 
soft  parts  with  a  constant  discharge  ;  a  deep,  narrow, 
chronic  abscess ;  an  abnormal  opening  between  an  inter- 
nal cavity  and  another  cavity  or  the  surface  ;  as,  a  Bsili- 
yary  fisfidri ;  ^n  Q.na.1  fistula  ;  a.  Tecto-vagiual  fistula. 

Incomplete  fistula  (Med.),  a  fistula  open  at  one  end  only. 

Fls'tU-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  fistuhn-is:  cf.  F.  fistulaire.'} 
Hollow  and  cylindrical,  like  a  pipe  or  reed.  Johnson. 

1'  Fls'tU-la'rl-a  (-la'ri-a),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fistula  pipe.] 
{Zovl.)  A  ge- 
nus  of  fishes, 
having  the 
head  prolonged 
into  a  tube, 
with  the  mouth 
at  the  extrem- 
ity. 
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(-oid),     a.        [Fistularia  +  -oid.} 
(Zo'dl.)  Like  or  i>eitainiug  to  tho  genu::;  Fistularia. 

Fls'tU-late  (ils'tu-lat;  135),  r.  t.  &  i.  [CfL.fistu- 
latus  funiished  with  pipes.]  To  make  hoUow  or  become 
hollow  like  a  fistula,  or  pii>e.  lObs.}  ^'- A  fisttdated 
ulcer."  Fuller. 

FiB'tUle  (fis'tiil;  135),  n.     A  fistula. 

Fls'tU-li-form  (fTsad-li-form   or  ITs-tu'-),  a.      {Fis- 

tula  +  'J'onn.l   Of  a  fistular  form  ;  tubular  ;  pipe-shaped. 

Stalactite  often  occurs  ^(s^H^t/br/K.      JV.  r/iillip^. 

Flfl'tu-Iose'  (fts'tu-los/;  135),  o.  [L,  fistulosus.} 
Foriued  like  a  fistida  ;  hollow;  reedlike.  Craig. 

Fis'tU-louB  (-lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fistuleuz."]  1.  Having 
the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula  ;  as,  a.  fistulous  ulcer. 

2.  Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed  ;  fistulose.  Lindley. 

Fit  (fit),  imp.  Szp.  p.  of  Fight.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.'] 

Fii,  n.  [AS.  fitt  a  song.]  In  Old  English,  a  song  ;  a 
strain ;  a  canto  or  portion  ol  a  ballad  ;  a  passus.  [Writ- 
ten ai&ofitte,/yttf,  etc.] 

To  play  some  pleasant  fit.  Spenser. 

Fit,  a.  [Compar.  Fitter  (-ter) ;  sttperl.  Fittest 
(-test).]  lOE.  fity  Jyt;  cf.  E.  feat  neat,  elegant,  well 
made,  or  Icel.  fitja' to  web,  knit,  OD.  vitten  to  suit, 
square,  Goth.  Jetjan  to  adorn.  V77.]  1.  Adapted  to 
an  end,  object,  or  design  ;  suitable  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
suited  by  character,  qualities,  circumstances,  education, 
etc. ;  qualified  ;  competent ;  worthy. 
That  which  ordinary  men  arc  fit  for.  I  am  qualified  in.  Shak. 
Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

2.  Prepared;  ready.     \_Obs.'] 

So  fit  to  shoot,  she  sinpled  forth  amoiic  . 

Her  foes  who  first  her  quarry's  strength  should  feel.  Fairfax. 

3.  Conformed  to  a  standard  of  duty,  propriety,  or 
taste  ;  convenient ;  meet ;  becoming ;  proper. 

Is  it  Jit  to  fiay  to  a  kin;;.  Tlmu  art  wicked  ?    Job  xxxtv.  19. 

Syn.~  Suitable  ;  proper;  appropriate:  meet;  becom- 
ing; expedient;  congruous;  correspondent;  apposite; 
apt ;  adapted ;  prepared  ;  qualified  ;  competent ;  ade- 
tjuate. 

Fit  (fYt),  7'.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fitter  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fitting  (-tTng).]  1.  To  make  fit  or  suitable ;  to 
adapt  to  the  purpose  intended  ;  to  quality  j  to  put  into 
a  condition  of  readiness  or  jircparation. 

Tho  time  is  litt'd  for  the  duty.  liiirkc. 

Tlie  very  nituation  for  winch  lie  was  peculiarly  fated  by 
natnri-.  Macaula'j. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  required  form  nnd  eizo ;  to  shape 
aright ;  to  adapt  to  a  model ;  to  ailjust ;  —  said  eapeciaUy 
of  tlie  work  of  a  carpenter,  machinist,  tailor,  etc. 

Till-  carpenter  .  .  .  markuth  it  out  with  a  line  i  he  fittrth  it 
with  pliiiie*.  /^.  xliv.  1.^. 

3.  To  supply  with  sometliing  tliat  is  suitable  or  fit, 
or  that  is  sliaped  and  adjusted  to  the  use  required. 

No  milliner  can  m  jlt  his  cu^ttomers  with  plovcs.    .Shr.k. 


4.  To  be  suitable  to  ;  to  answer  the  requirements  of ; 
to  be  correctly  sliaped  and  adjusted  to ;  as,  if  the  coat 
Jits  you,  put  it  on. 

That  "s  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questionfl.   Shak. 
That  time  best  fits  the  work.  Shuk. 

To  fit  out,  tn  supply  with  necessaries  or  means ;  to  fur- 
!ii.-,li ;  111  <MUip  ;  a;i,  to  Jit  out  a  privateer.  ~  To  fit  up,  to 
lurni^li  with  tilings  suitable  ;  to  make  proper  for  the  re- 
ceptiuii  or  use  of  any  person ;  to  prepare ;  as,  to  fit  up  a 
room  for  a  guest. 

Fit  (.tit),  V.  i.     1.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

"Sot  Jits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  adjusted  to  a  particular  shape  or  size ;  to 
suit ;  to  be  adapted ;  as,  his  coat//j  very  well. 

Fit,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fit;  adjustment; 
adaptedness,  as  of  dress  to  the  person  of  tlie  wearer. 

2.  (Mach.)  {ii)  The  coincidence  of  parts  that  come  in 
contact,  (b)  The  part  of  an  object  upon  which  any- 
thing fits  tightly. 

Fit  rod  (Sliii-biiilding),  a  gauge  rod  used  to  try  the 
depth  of  a  bolt  hole  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of 
the  bolt  required.  Kniijht. 

Fit,"-   [AS.///strife,  fight;  of  uncertain  origin.  V7V-] 

1.  A  stroke  or  blow.     [(Jbs.  or  M.'] 

Curse  on  that  cros>s.  quoth  then  the  Sarazin, 
That  keeps  tliy  body  from  the  bitter >f.        Spenser. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  a  disorder  ;  a  stroke 
of  di:iease,  as  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  which  produces 
convulsions  or  unconsciousness;  a  convulsion;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  hence,  a  period  of  exacerbation  of  a  disease ;  in 
general,  an  attack  of  disease  ;  as,  o^fit  of  sickness. 

And  when  the  jil  was  on  luni.  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake.  Shak. 

3.  A  mood  of  any  kind  which  masters  or  possesses  one 
for  a  time;  a  temporary,  absorbing  affection  ;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  as,  a  ^7  of  melancholy,  of  passion,  or  of  laughter. 

AWfits  of  pleasure  we  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  pain. 

:<w\ft. 

The  English,  however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  jit^  of 
jealousy.  Macaulay. 

4-  A  passing  humor  ;  a  caprice ;  a  sudden  and  unusual 
eilort,  activity,  or  motion,  followed  by  relaxation  or  in- 
action ;  an  impulsive  and  irregular  action. 

The.n'(s  of  the  season.  Shak. 

5.  A  darting  point ;  a  sudden  emission.     [.E.] 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame.         Coleridge, 

By  fitB,  By  fits  and  etarta,  by  intervals  of  action  and  re- 
pose ;  impulsively  and  irregularly  ;  intermittently. 

Fitch  (fich  ;  224),  n.  ;  pi.  Fitches  (-Sz).  [See  Vetch.] 

1.  {Bat.)  A  vetch.     [Obs.] 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  word  found  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  representing  different  Hebrew  originals.  In 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  27,  it  means  the  black  aromatic  seeds  of 
Kigella  satii-a,  still  used  as  a  flavoring  in  the  East.  In 
Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  Revised  Version  now  reads  spelt. 

Fitch,  n.  [Contr.  of  fitchet-}  (Zo'dl.)  The  European 
polecat ;  also,  its  fur. 

Fitch'6  (iTch'a),  a.  [Cf.  Y.fiche,  lit.  p.  p.  oi  ficher 
to  fasten,  OF. /ic/ii>?- to  i  ierce.  Cf.  Ut  FisH.]  (Her.) 
Sharpened  to  a  point  ;  pointed. 

Cros8  fltch6,  a  cross  having  the  lower  arm  pointed. 

Filched!  (Hcht),  a.     (Iler.)  Fitch^.     [Also  fiched.^ 

Fiicll'et  (fToh'St),  \n.     [Cf.  OF.  fisseau.  fissel,  OD. 

Fitch'ew  {flch'ii), )  fisse,vissc,vitsche,'D.vies-ni\^ty, 
loathsome,  E.  fizz.}  (Zo'dl.)  The  European  polecat 
(Putorius  fa't  id  us).    See  Polecat. 

FitCh'yC-J),  a.     Having  fitches  or  vetches. 

FitCh'y,  a.    [See  FiTCHE.]    (//cr.)  Fitche. 

Flt'ful  (fit'ful),  a.     [From  7th  Fit.]    Full  of  fits; 

irregularly  variable  ,  spasmodic  ;  impulsive  and  unstable. 

After  \iie'sji(nd  fever,  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

—  Flt'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Flt'ful-ness,  n. 

The  \ict.iriinis  trumpet  peal 

l>\<.-s_r>'.iid{ii  away.  Macautay. 

Fith'el  (fTtii'cl),  I  n.     [OE.     See  FiDDLE.]     A  fiddle. 

Fifch'ul  (-ul),       *     [Obs.'\  Chancer, 

Fit'ly  (fTt'ly),  adv.  In  a  fit  manner  ;  suitably  ;  prop- 
erly ;  conveniently;  as,  a  maxim  ji?/;/ applied. 

Fit'ment  (-mt-nt),  7*.  The  act  of  fitting;  that  which 
is  proper  or  becoming  ;  equipment.     [Obs.']  Shok. 

Fit'neSS,  7i.  The  h;tate  or  quality  of  being  fit  ;  as,  the 
fitnt-ss  of  measures  or  laws;  a  person's y/77ie«  for  ottice. 

Fitt  (111),  11.     See  2d  Fit. 

Fli'ta-blo  (-ta-b"l).  (/.  Suitable;  fit.  [Obs.']  Shenrood. 

Fit'ted-nesS  (fTt'ted-ngs),  71.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fitted;  adaptation.     (Obs.]  Dr.  II.  More, 

Fit'ter  {flt'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  fits  or  makes  to  fit ; 
esp. :  (<0  One  who  tries  on,  and  adjusts,  articles  of  dress. 
(b)  One  who  fits  or  ailjusts  the  different  parts  of  ma- 
chinery to  each  other. 

2.  A  coal  broker  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  of  a  coal  pit  and  the  shipper.    [Eng.]    iSiin}no7)ds. 

FIt'ter,  71.  A  little  jiiece;  a  flitter  ;  a  tiinder.  [Obs."] 
Where  "c  the  Frenchmnn  ?    Alas,  he  's  all  lojittcrx.  ISemt.  !f  Fl. 

Fit'tlng  (fTt'tln^:),  71.  Anything  used  in  fitting  up; 
especially  (jd.),  necessary  fixtures  or  apparatus;  as,  the 
fittings  oi  a.  church  or  study;  g^s  fittings. 

Fit'tlng,  a.  Fit;  nj>i>r(>priate ;  suitalde ;  proper.— 
Fit'tingfy,  <r./f.  — Flt'tlng-ness.  ?).    Jer.  Taylor. 

Flt'weeil'  (fTt'wedO,  «■  (J^ot.)  A  plant  (Erijngium 
fa'tiduvi)  Hup]tosud  to  be  a  remedy  for  fits. 

Fitz  (fits'),  71.  [OF.fils,fih,fi=,  son,  F.fils,  Ij.filius. 
See  Filial.]  A  son  ;  — used  in  compound  names,  to 
indicate  paternity,  esp.  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings 
and  princes  of  the  blood  ;  as,  /-'i/rroy,  the  son  of  tho 
king  ;  /-V/rclarence,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

Five  (fiv),  n.  [OK.  fif,  five,  AS.  AA  Jlfc  ;  akin  to  D. 
vijf,  OS.  /T/,  OHO.  fijif,  funf,  G  filnf,  IceX.JivMn,  Sw. 
A-  'Uan.  fern,  tioth.  fimf,  Lith.  jienki,  \V.  pump,  Olr. 
coir,  L.  quinqur,  Gr.  nivTt,  JP.o\.  ntfj-wt,  Skr.  piiTicnn. 
V303.  Cf.  Fifth,  Cinque,  Pentaoon,  Punch  the  drink, 
Quinary.]     Four  and  one  adde-l ;  one  more  than  four. 
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Five  nations  (EthnoL),  a  confedorary  of  tho  Huron- 
Iroiiiioin  Iiiiliaiid,  tuiiHistiiiir  ol  tivn  li-ibi-n:  Mnliawka, 
Oii<iii.l;iKaH,  (Jiiyii(j:aH,  Oiitjiaas,  uml  Hcuecun.  Xln-y  iu- 
lial)itcil  tiKi  ivtiiuii  wliirli  la  iiuw  thu  State  ut  New  York. 

Five  (tiv|,  n.  1.  'I'ljt'  iimiibcr  next  greater  tliaii  fuur, 
aijil  lesHtliuii  nix  ;  Jivi'  units  or  objects. 

Fivcoi  Ilu'iii  wire  wiM-,  awiljivc  were  fOdlihh.    Matt.  xxv.  2. 

2.  A  BjTiibol  representing  this  number,  a«  5,  or  V. 

Flve'-Hn'ger  (-fTM'Ker),n.   1.  {Bot.)  See  Cinqubpoil. 

2.  {Zui'il.)  A  starlish  with  fivo   raya,   csp.  AsUrias 

Five'foW  (-fold'),  fi.  &  adv.  In  fives ;  consisting  of 
five  in  ono  ;  five  tinu's  repeated  ;  qtiiiituplc. 

Flve'-leal' (-lof),  «.     {Hot.)  Cm.iuefoil;  Hve-finKcr. 

Flve'-leafed'  (-leftO,     1  «.  (Hot.)  Hiiviii^  Jive  leartets, 

Five'-leaved'  (-levd'),  (      as  the  Virginia  creeper. 

Flve'llng  (-iTng),  n.  (Min.)  A  compound  or  twin 
crystal  couaisting  of  five  individuals. 

Fives  (fivz),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball  against 
a  wall,  resembling  tennis  ;  — so  named  because  threey/T'^.?, 
or  J'J'ieniy  are  counted  to  tlie  game.  Smart. 

Fivea  court,  a  place  for  playing  fives. 

Fives,  71.  [See  Vives.]  A  disease  of  the  glands  under 
the  ear  in  horses  ;  the  vivos.  Sktik. 

FlVO'-twen'tleS  {fiv'twgn'tTz),  7i.  pi.  Five-twenty 
bonds  of  tlie  United  States  (bearing  six  per  cent  inter- 
est),  issued  in  iKll'J,  '04,  and  '05,  redeemable  after  Jive 
ami  payable  in  tiveutt/  years. 

Fix  (fiks),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  U  fixu.%  p.  p.  of  Jigere  to  fix  ; 
cf.  ¥.Jixe.'\     Fixed  ;  solidified.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Flat,  V.  t.  {imp.  Si  p.  p.  Fixed  (ftkst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fixing.]  [Cf.  F.fi.vfr.]  1.  To  make  firm,  stable,  or 
fast ;  to  set  or  place  permanently  ;  to  fasten  immovably ; 
to  eatafclish  ;  to  implant ;  to  secure  ;  to  make  definite. 

An  nss's  nolo  Ijijid  on  his  head.  Hhak. 

&Ji.r  thy  chair  of  graci',  that  all  my  powers 
ay  also  ju:  their  rcvcronce.  Herbert. 

His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.     Ps.  cxii.  7. 
And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings.      '  Milton. 

2.  To  hold  steadily;  to  direct  unwaveringly;  to  fas- 
ten, a3  the  eye  on  an  object,  the  attention  on  a  speaker. 

Sat  fixer!  in  thought  the  mighty  Stngiritc.         Pope. 
One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  fir'd  on  heaven.      Yoinifj. 

3.  To  transfix  ;  to  pierce.     lObs.}  Sandys. 

4.  (Phofog.)  To  render  (an  impression)  permanent  by 
treating  with  such  applications  as  will  make  it  insensible 
to  the  action  of  light.  Abiiey. 

5.  To  put  in  order ;  to  arrange  ;  to  dispose  of  ;  to 
adjust ;  to  set  to  rights  ;  to  set  or  place  in  the  manner 
desired  or  most  suitable  ;  hence,  to  repair  ;  as,  to  fix  the 
clothes;  to  fix  the  furniture  of  a  room.    iColfng.  U.  5.] 

6.  Uron  Manx/.)  To  line  the  hearth  of  (a  puddling 
furnace)  with  fettling. 

Syn,  —  To  arrange  ;  prepare;  adjust;  pLace  ;  estab- 
lish ;  settle  ;  determine. 

Fix,  V.  i.    X.  To  become  fixed  ;  to  settle  or  remain  per- 
manently;  to  cease  from  wandering  ;  to  rest. 
Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Resolved  lo  fix  forever  heVe.  WaUer. 

2.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilization ;  to 
cease  to  flow  or  be  fluid  ;  to  congeal ;  to  become  hard  and 
malleable,  as  a  metallic  substance.  Bacon. 

To  fix  on,  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  about ;  to 
determine  regarding  ;  as,  tlie  contracting  parties  have 
fixed  on  certain  leadmg  points. 

Fix,  n.  1.  A  position  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment ; 
predicament ;  dilemma.     \^Coltoq.'\ 

la  he  not  living,  tlun  ?  No.  Is  he  dead,  then  ?  No,  nor  dead 
either.  Poor  Aroar  can  not  live,  and  can  nut  die,  —  so  that  lie 
18  ni  an  almighty  >.r.  Dq  Quinceij. 

2.  {Iron  Manuf.)  Fettling.    [U.S.'] 
Flx'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  fixed. 
Flx-a'tlon  (fiks-a'shSn),  n.     [Cf.  T.fixaiion.'\  1.  The 
act  of  fixing,  or  the  state  of  being  fixed. 

An  unalterable ^.rafioH  of  resolution.    KilHiigbcck. 

To  li^ht,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place 

OT  fixation.  Sir  W.  liaJvigk. 

Marked  stiffness  or  absolute ,n'.ra?ioH  of  a  joint.     Quain. 

A  fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects.    M'atts. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  chemically  with  a  solid  sub- 
Btance  or  in  a  solid  form  ;  reduction  to  a  nou-volatile  con- 
dition ;  — said  of  gaseous  elements. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and  be- 
coming firm.  Glauvill. 

4.  A  state  of  resistance  to  evaporation  or  volatiliza- 
tion by  heat ;  — said  of  metals.  Bacon. 

Flx'a-Uve  (fTks'a-tTv),  71.  That  which  serves  to  set 
or  fix  colors  or  drawings,  as  a  mordant. 

Fixed  (fikst),  a.  1.  Securely  placed  or  fastened  ;  set- 
tled ;  established  ;  firm  ;  immovable  ;  unalterable. 

2.  (Chvm.)  Stable;  non-volatile. 

Fixed  air  i  ofd  <Viem.),  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  • 
—  MO  callrd  by  Dr.  Black  because  it  cau  be  absorbed  or 
fixrd  by  strong  bases.  See  Carbonic  acid,  under  Car- 
bonic. —  Fixed  alkali  iofd  ('fir))t,).a  nnn-v.-latilc  base  as 
soda  or  potish,  in  distinction  frnm  thr  vnhitih-  ;"ilkaii  am- 
monia. ^  Fixed  ammunition  (Mil.\,  .1  |.ro|c(tili'  md  now 
der  inclo.s<^d  togi;tlR-r  in  a  case  rciidy  fur  loadiiitl'.  -  Fixed 
battery  (J/(/.),  a  battery  which  contains  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  intended  to  remain  stationary  ;  —  distinguished 
from  movahJe  battery.  —  Fixed  bodies,  those  which  can 
not  be  volatilized  or  separated  by  a  common  menstruum, 
witliout  great  dilhculty,  as  gohl,  phitinum,  Ume.  etr. — 
Fixed  capital.  See  the  Note  under  Capital,  ».,4.  — Fixed 
fact,  a  well  established  fact.  [  cW/o(/.]  —  Fixed  light,  one 
winch  emits  constant  beams  ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
flashing,  revolving,  or  intermittent  light.  —  Fixed  oUa 
iCfiem.),  non-volatile,  oily  substances,  as  stearine  and 
olem,  which  leave  a  permanent  greasv  stain,  and  which 
can  not  be  distilled  unchanged  ;  —  distinguished  from  vol- 
atile or  essrntial  oils.  —  Fixed  pivot  {Mil.i,  the  fixed  point 
about  which  any  line  of  troops  wlieels.  —  Fixed  stars  (As- 
tron.)y  such  stars  as  always  retain  nearly  the  same  appar- 
ent position  and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other,  thus 
distinguished  from  planets  and  comets. 


Flx'ed  ly  (fTks'gd-iy),  adv.  In  a  fixed,  stable,  or  con- 
stant iiianMcr. 

Flx'ed-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fixed  ; 
Btability  ;  stead fastn ess. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation  or 
volatili;tatinn  by  heat;  solidity;  coliesiou  of  parts;  as, 
the.  fix''<ln^ss  (if  gold. 

Flx-ld'i-ty  (llks-Td'T-tJ),  n.  Fixedness.  [Obs.']  Boyle. 

Flx'lng  (tlks'Ing),  n.  1.  Thu  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing lixcd. 

2.  That  which  is  fixed  ;  a  fixture. 

3.  ]il.  Arrangenii-utH ;  enibelliHhments ;  trimmings  ; 
iiCf'ompanimentH.      \_Culloq.  U.  A'.] 

Flx'l-ty  (-I-tJ),  n.  ycu  r.fixtti.'}  1.  Fixedness;  aa, 
fixity  of  tenure  ;  also,  that  which  is  fixed. 

2.  Coherence  of  parts.  Sir  I.  Neivlon. 

Flx'ture  (flks'tur  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  Fixuke.]  1.  That 
which  is  fixed  or  atta<-licd  to  something  a:^  a  jierinanent 
appendage;  as,  the /(//»;■«  of  a  pump  ;  thtifixfiirc.iui  a 
farm  or  of  a  dwelling,  tJiat  is,  the  articles  which  a  ten- 
ant may  not  take  away. 

2.  State  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

Tlie  arm  fixture  ol  thy  foot.  Sliak: 

3.  {Law)  Anytliing  of  an  accessory  character  an- 
nexed to  houses  and  lands,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of 
them.  This  term  is,  however,  quite  frequently  used  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  personal  chattels  annexed  to  lands 
and  tenements,  but  removable  by  the  person  annexing 
them,  or  his  personal  representatives.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  same  things  may  be  fixtures  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  fixtures  under  others. 

]y/t<trtun  {Law  Did.).     Bouvier. 

Ci;^^  This  word  is  frequently  substituted  for  fixurc 
(formerly  the  word  m  common  use)  in  new  editions  of  old 
works. 

Fixture  (-ur),  n.  [L.  fixura  a  fastening,  fr.  figere  to 
fix.  See  Fix,  and  cf.  Fixture.]  Fixed  position  ;  stable 
condition ;  firmness.     \^Obs.'\  S'lak. 

Flz'glg'  (fiz'gig'),  n.     A  fishgig.    lOhs.]  Sandi/s. 

Fiz'gig',  71.  [Fi:::::  +  gig  whirling  tiling.]  A  fire- 
work, made  of  damp  powder,  which  makes  a  fizzing  or 
hissiug  noise  when  it  explodes. 

Flz'glg',  71.  [See  Gia  a  flirt.]  A  gadding,  flirting 
girl.  Gosson. 

Fizz  (fiz).  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Fizzed  (fTzd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fizzing.]  [Cf.  Icel.  fisa  to  break  wind,  Dan. 
fi.-ie  to  foist,  fizzle,  OSw.  fisa,  G.fisten./eistni.  Cf.  Foist.] 
To  make  a  hissing  sound,  as  a  burning  fuse. 

Fizz,  n.     A  hissing  sound  ;  as,  the  fizz  of  a  fly. 

Flz'zle  (ftz'z'l),  V.  i.  [^imp.  &  p.p.  Fizzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  FizzLiNa  (-zling).]  [See  Fizz.]  1.  To 
make  a  hissing  sound. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be  done, 

As  plain  asfizzH/ui.'  B.  .Jonson. 

2.  To  make  a  ridiculous  failure  in  an  undertaking. 
[Colloq.  or  Low'] 

To  fizzle  out,  to  burn  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  go 
out,  like  wet  gunpowder;  hence,  to  fail  completely  and 
ridiculously  ;  to  prove  a  failure.     [Colloq.] 

Fiz'zle,  n.   A  failure  or  abortive  effort.     [_Colloq.'] 

II  Fjord  (fyord),  71.     See  Fiord. 

Flab'ber-gast  (flSb'ber-gast),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Flap,  and 
Aghast.]  To  astonish;  to  strike  with  wonder,  esp.  by 
extraordinary  Htateiuetits.     {.Jocular]  Beaconsficld. 

Flab'ber-gas-ta'tlon  (-g5s-ta'shiin),  ??.  The  state  of 
being  riabbfrtriisfcd.     {Jocnlur]  Londoii  Punch. 

Flab'blly  (ri.^b'bt-lj),  adv.     In  a  fl.-ibby  m.inner. 

Flab'bl  ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  flabby. 

Flab'by  (-by),  (I.  [See  Flap.]  Yielding  to  the  touch, 
and  easily  moved  or  shaken  ;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight ;  wanting  firmness  ;  flaccid  ;  as,  fiahbif  fiesh. 

Fla'bel  (rta'bPI),  n.  [L.  fiabelbim  a  fan,  dim.  of  fla- 
bruui  a.  hvfi^ze,  iv.  flare  to  \)\o\v.'\  A  fan.   [Obs.]   llufoct. 

Fla-bel'late  (ili-bSl'liit),  a.  [L.  fiabellatus,  p.  i>.  of 
fiabclhirr  to  fan,  fr.  fiabellum.  See  Flabel.1  {But.) 
Flabellilorm. 

Flab'el-la'tlon  (flSb'gl-la'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  keep- 
ing fraitiind  Imiljs  cool  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  some 
other  <  nut  1! vane.-.  Dnnqtison. 

Fla-berU-form  (fla-bellT-forni),  a.  [L.  fiabellum  a 
fan  +  -Jorm  :  cf.  F.  fiab.tUformc]  Having 'tlie  form  of 
a  fan  ;  fan-shaped  ;  flabellate. 

Fla-belOi-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.    [L.  fiabellum  a  fan  -f- 
E.  jiervc.}      {Bot.)    Having  many  nerves 
diverging  radiately  from  the  base;  —said 
of  a  leaf. 

II  Fla-bel'lnm  (-mm), »?.  [L.  See  Fla- 
BEL.]  {Eccl.)  A  fan;  especially,  the  fan 
carried  before  tlie  pope  on  state  occa- 
sions, made  of  ostrich  and  peacock  feath- 
ers. S/iij>lei/. 

Flab'lle  (tiSb'Tl),  a.  [L.  fiabilis.]  Liable  to  be  blown 
about.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Flac'cld  (flSk'sTd),  a.  [L.  fiaccidns,  fr.  fiaccits  flab- 
by :  cf.  OF.  fiaccide.]  Yieldmg  to  pressure  for  want 
of  firmness  and  stiffness ;  soft  and  weak ;  limber ;  lax  ; 
drooping  ;  flabby  ;  as.  tifiaccid  muscle  ;  fiaccid  flesh. 

Relii^inus  profession  .  .  .  has  become  fiacri,!.    J.  Ttji/lor. 

—  Flac'cld-ly  (rtSk'sTd-lv),  adv.  —  Flac'cldness,  ". 

FIac-cid'1-ty  (riak-sTd'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fiaccidite.] 
The  state  of  being  flaccid. 

Flack'er  (flSk'er),  v.  i.  [OE.  flakeren,  fr.  ffackcn  to 
move  quickly  to  and  fro;  cf.  Icel.  flakka  to  rove  about, 
Aii.fiaror  flvittering,  flying,  G.  flackern  to  flare,  flicker.] 
To  riutter,  as  a  bird.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Flaok'et  (-St),  n.  [OF.  fia.<:,p,pf  little  flask,  dim.  of 
ftasrpte  a  flask.]     A  barrel- shaped  bottle  ;  a  flagon. 

Flag  (rtSg),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flagged  (flSgd) ;  p. 
pr.&  vb.n.  Flagging  (-gtng)].  [Cf.  Ice],  fiaka  to  droop, 
bang  loosely.  Cf.  Flacker,  Flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To 
bang  loose  without  stiffness ;  to  bend  down,  as  flexible 
bodies  ;  to  be  loose,  >-ielding,  limp. 

As  loose  it  [the  sail]  flagqrd  around  the  mast.     T.  M'xirr. 


FlabeJbniTved 
Leaf. 


2.  To  droop  ;  to  grow  BpiritlesH ;  to  lose  vigor  ;  to  hn- 
guish  ;  as,  the  spirits  fiag ;  the  strength  fiag.i. 

The  pleui.ureii  of  tJie  town  begin  to  fiwj.  Swift, 

Syn,  — To  droop;  decline;  fail  ;  lauguiHh  ;  pine. 

Flag  (HSg),  r.  t.  1.  To  let  droop  ;  to  sulfer  to  fall,  or 
let  fall,  into  feebleness;  as,  to  flag  the  wings.         Prior. 

2.  To  enervate  ;  to  exiiaust  the  vigor  or  elaiiticity  of.  * 
Notliing  «o  fittf/i  the  Hpirile,  Kchard. 

Flag,  71.  [Cf.  LG.  &  G.fiagge,  Sw.  flago,  Dan.  flag, 
''  Hug.     See  Flag  to  hang  loose.]    1.  That  which 


The  United  States  Tlaj;. 


flags  or  hangs  down  loosely. 

2.  A  cloth  n  sua!  ly 
bearing  a  device  or  <le- 
vices  and  used  to  indi- 
cate nationality,  party, 
etc.,  or  to  give  or  ask 
information;  —  com- 
monly attached  to  a  staff 
to  be  waved  by  tliewiii'I; 
a  standard  ;  a  banner ; 
an  ensign;  the  colors;' 
as,  the  national  _/?«j7;  a 
military  or  a  uavaifiag. 

3.  {Zo'iJl.)  (f/)  A  group  of  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs  of  certain  hawks,  owls,  ittQ.  {/>)  A  group  of 
elongated  wing  feathers  in  certain  hawks.  {r)  Tho 
bushy  tail  of  a  dog,  an  of  a  setter. 

Black  flag.  See  under  Black.  —  Flag  captain,  Flag  Uen- 
teoant,  etc.,  special  officers  attached  to  the  llaghhip,  aa 
aids  to  the  flag  oflicer.  —  Flag  officer,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet  or  squadron ;  an  admirju,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral, 
or  commodore.  —  Flag  of  trtice,  a  white  fiag  carried  or 
di.splay*'d  to  an  enemy,  as  an  iiivit.ition  tn  conference,  or 
f"itlji-  imriKiM-of  iiiakiri;:  ^.-tiiit-  '■.,iijiiiunii;ition  not  hos- 
tih-.       Flag  share,  til'' li.ig  clbriT'.s  share  <if  j-rize  money. 

-  Flag  Btation  lJ,''ii!/o"ih,  a  htittion  at  which  trams  do  not 
stop  unless  signaled  to  do  so,  by  a  fiag  liuug  out  or  waved. 

-  National  flag,  a  flag  of  a  jiarticular  country,  on  which 
some  national  emblem  or  device  is  emblazoned.  —  B«d 
flag,  :i  flag  of  a  red  color,  diHjjlayed  ah  a  signal  of  danger 
or  a  toki'ji  of  defiance;  tin-  euibh  m  of  an.irrhistH.  —  To 
dip  the  flag,  to  lower  it  and  <nii(kly  reftton-  it  tu  itn  place  ; 

-  dour  a.s  a  mark  of  respect.  To  hang  out  the  white  flag, 
to  ask  truce  or  quarter,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  manifest  a 
friendly  design  by  exliibiting  a  white  flag.  -  To  hang  the 
flag  half-maBt  high  or  half-staff,  to  raise  it  only  half  way 
to  tlie  top  of  the  mast  or  staff,  as  a  token  or  sign  of 
niourning.  —  To  strike,  or  lower,  the  flag,  to  haul  it  down,, 
in  token  of  respect,  submission,  or,  in  an  engagement,  of 
surrender- —  Yellow  flag,  the  (juarantine  fi.^g  of  all  na- 
tions ;  also  carried  at  a  vessel  s  fore,  to  denote  that  an 
infectious  disease  is  on  board. 

Flag.  V.  t.  [From  Flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To  signal  to 
with  a  fiag  ;  as,  to  fiag  a  train. 

2.  To  convey,  as  a  message,  by  means  of  flag  signals  ; 
as,  to  fiag  an  order  to  troops  or  vessels  at  a  distance. 

Flag,  n.  [P'rom  Flag  to  hang  loose,  to  bend  down.]. 
{Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant,  %vith  long,  ensiform  leaves,  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  genera  Iris  and  Acorns. 

Cooper's  flag,  the  cat-tail  (Tijpfia  hfi folia),  the  long 
leaves  of  which  are  placed  between  the  staves  of  barrels 
to  make  the  latter  water-tight.  —  Com  flag.  See  under  2d 
Corn.  —  Flag  hroom.  a  coarse  kind  of  broom,  originally 
made  of  fiags  or  rutlics.  -  Flag  root,  the  root  of  the  sweet 
flag.  —  Sweet  flag.    See  Calamus,  n.,  2. 

Flag,  V.  t.     To  furnish  or  deck  out  with  flags. 

Flag,  V.  [lce\.fiaga,  cf.  Icel  fiag  spot  where  a  turf 
has  been  cut  out,  and  E.  fiake  layer,  scale.     Cf.  Floe.] 

1.  A  fiat  stone  used  for  paving.  M'ooduard._ 

2.  {GeoL)  Any  hard,  evenly  stratified  sandstone,  which 
splits  into  layers  suitable  for  flagstones. 

Flag,  V.  t.    To  lay  with  flags  or  flat  stones. 

The  sides  and  floor  are  nil  fiaijg<:d  with  .  .  .  marble.   Sandys. 

Flag'el-lant  (fiaj'gMont),  n.  [L.  fiaoellans,  p.  pr.  of 
fiagellare:  cf.  ¥.fiagdla7it.  See  Flagellate.]  {Bed. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  flourished  in  Europfl.. 
in  the  loth  and  14th  centuries,  and  maintained  that  flag- 
ellation was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  sacra- 
ment ;  — called  also  disripUnant. 

II  Flag'el-la'ta  (-la'ta).  n.  pi.  [NL., 
p.p.  See  Flagellate,  r. /.]  {Z06L) 
An  order  of  Infusoria,  having  one  or 
two  long,  whiplike  cilia,  at  the  ante- 
rior end.  It  includes  monads.  See 
Infusoria,  and  Monad. 

Flag'el-Xate  (fiaj'6i-iat),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Flagellated  (-la'tSd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flagellating  (-la'tiug).] 
[L,  fiagcllatus,  p.  p.  of  fiagellare  to 
scourge,  fr.  fiagelhiin  whip,  dim.  of 
rfflfln^m  whip,  scourge  ;  ci.fiigere  to  Flascllata.  1  Polv- 
strike.  CL  Flail.]  To  whip;  to  tamn m-, Ua. ■  Jartd: 
scourge ;  to  flog.  "^  ^.  '''^  .^riUrgcd  iM 

Fla-geiaate  (fla-j611at  or  flilj'el-), 
a.     1.    Flagellifonu. 

2.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Flagellata. 

Flag'eMa'tlon  CflSj'Fl-la'shtm),  n. 
[h.fiagellafio  :  cf.  F.fiagellation.']  A 
beating  or  flogging  ;  a  wliipping  ;  a  scourging.  Garth. 

Flag'el-la'tor  (fiSj'el-la'ter),  n.  One  who  practices- 
flagellation  ;  one  who  whips  or  scourges. 

Fla-gelli-fonn  (fia-j?11i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  fiagellum  a 
whip-f-  'fonn.]  Shaped  like  a  whiplash  ;  long,  slender^ 
round,  flexible,  and  (commonly)  tapering. 

II  Fla-gellom  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  FLAGEixrMs  (-lumz), 
L.  Flagella  (-la).     [L.,  a  whip.    See  Flagellate,  v,  A] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  young,  flexible  shoot  of  a  plant ;  esp.,  the 
long,  trailing  branch  of  a  vine,  or  a  slender  branch  m- 
certain  mosses. 

2.  {Zoid.)  {a)  A  long,  wbipljke  cilium.  See  Flagel- 
lata. {b)  An  appendage  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
of  the  snail,  (c)  A  lashlike  appendage  of  a  crustacean, 
esp.  the  terminal  portion  of  the  antennae  and  the  epipo- 
dite  of  the  maxillipeds.     See  Maxilliped. 

Flag'eo-let'   (flSj'o-let'  or  flSj't-^.    n.     [F.  flageolet.,. 


,  fr.  L.  flagellatus. 
1| 
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FLAGGINESS 

dim.  of  OF.  flajol  (as  if  fr.  a  LL.  jiauliolus),  dim.  of 
Aaiile,  flafiute,  F.  JtUle.  See  Flcte.]  (^Vi/.f.)  A  small 
wooden  pipe,  having  sLx  or  more  holes,  and  a  mouth- 
piece inserted  at  one  end.  It  produces  a  shrill  sound, 
softer  than  that  of  the  piccolo  Bute,  and  is  said  to  have 
superseded  the  old  re'-rirder. 


niBBolet  tones  (J/uJ.),  the  natural  harmonics  or  over- 
tones ut  stringed  instruments. 

Flag'gl-neSS  (flSg'gl-nSs),  n.  The  condition  of  bemg 
flai;gy;  laxity;  Umberness.  Jolmsoii. 

riag'glng  (-ging),  n.  A  pavement  or  sidewalk  of 
flagstone.s  ;  llagstoncs,  collectively.  . 

Flag'ging.  a.  Growing  languid,  weak,  or  spiritless  ; 
weakening  ;  delaying.  —  FUg'ging-ly,  <«'i'. 

riag'gy^gy-),-!.  [From  1st  Flag.]  1-  Weak  ;  flex- 
ible ;  limber.    '■  Flaggy  vimg.-,:'  ^^,,    .Z' 

2.  Tasteless;  insipid;  as, ayfajyy apple.  lOis.j  lluion. 

Flag'gy,  a-  [From  5th  Flag.]  Abomidmg  with 
the  plant  caUed /up/  as,  a/<iyi;i/ marsh. 

Flag'1-tate  (llSj'I-tat),  v.  I.  [L.  flagilatiis,  p.  p.  of 
flagitare  to  demand.  See  FLAGITlotls.]  To  importune  ; 
to  demand  fiercely  or  with  passion.     iArchmcl    t^artyle. 

Flag  1-ta'tion  (-ta'shuin,  n.  11,.  jiagiMw.^  }'^f''!'' 
tUMiti;  urgent  demand.     [.IrtViif]  Carlyh- 

Fla-gl'Uoua  (fla-jish'us),  a.  (.L.  flagitiosus,  fr.  Jl<i- 
qitium  a  shameful  or  disgraceful  act,  orig.,  a  burning 
desire,  heat  of  passion,  from  fingilare  to  demand  hotly, 
fiercely ;  of.  flagrare  to  bum,  E.  rlagrant.'\  1.  Disgrace- 
fully or  shamefully  crimmal ;  grossly  wicked ;  scandalous ; 
shameful ;  —  said  of  acts,  crimes,  etc. 

Debauched  prmciplt;s  and/ciyiliou^  practices.    I.  Taylor. 

2.  Guilty  of  enormous  crimes ;  corrupt ;  profligate  ; 
—  said  of  persons.  Pope. 

3.  Characterized  by  scandalous  crimes  or  vices;  as, 
fiagitious  times.  Pope. 

Syii.  —  Atrocious ;  villainous:  flagrant:  heinous:  cor- 
rupt ;  profligate  :  abandoned.    See  Atkocious. 
— Flagi'tious-ly,  ndv.  —  Fla-gi'tious-ness,  n. 

A  sentence  sv  «u'jtli<jn.ilii  unjust.         Mucanlay. 
Flag'man  (flSg'mSn),  n.  ;  ;;(.  Flaomes  (-men).    One 
who  makes  signals  with  a  flag. 

Flag'on  (-iin),  '»•  [F.  flacon,  for  flascon,  f r.  01 . 
flasche,  from  LL.  fiasco.  See  Flask.]  A  vessel  with  a 
narrow  mouth,  used  for  holdmg  and  conveying  hquors. 
It  is  generally  larger  than  a  bottle,  and  of  leather  or 
stoneware  rather  than  of  glass. 

A  trencher  of  mutton  chops,  and  a.Jlarjon  of  ale.    Macartlay. 
Pla'grance  (fla'grans),  n.     Flagrancy.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fla'gran-cy  (-gran-sj),  ji.  ,•  pi.  Flagrascies  C-siz). 
[L.  fiugrantia  a  burning.  See  Flagsant.]  1.  A  burn- 
ing ;  great  heat;  iutt.amniation.     [Oi<s.] 

Lust  causcth  o.Jtagi-anC'j  in  the  eyes.  Baeon. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  flagrant ;  atrocity ; 
heinousness  ;  enormity  ;  excess.  Steele. 

Fla'grant  (-grant),  a.  [L.  fiagrans,  -anli.%  p.  Jir.  of 
flagrare  to  bum,  akin  to  Gr.  cJAeyeii' :  cf.  F.  flagrant. 
Cf.  Flame,  Phlox.]  1.  Flaming;  inflamed;  glowing; 
burning ;  ardent. 

The  beadle's  lash  still /oprniif  on  their  back.      Prior. 

A  youn?  man  yet  fia^jrant  from  the  lash  of  the  executioner 

or  the  beadle.  ^'  IJMrxvj. 

Flagrant  desires  and  affections.  Hooker. 

2.  Actually  in  preparation,  execution,  or  performance  ; 
carried  on  hotly  ;  raging. 

A  war  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  was  ./7a- 
erant.  Paljrcij. 

3.  Flaming  into  notice  ;  notorious ;  enormous ;  hein- 
ous ;  glaringly  wicked. 

Syn.  — Atrocious;  flagitious;  glaring.  See  AxEOClons. 

Fla'grant-ly,  adv.     In  a  flagrant  manner. 

Fla'grate  (-griit),  v.  I.  ['L.  flagrare,  flagralum,  v.  i. 
<i- t.,  to  burn.]     To  burn.     \_Obs.~\  GreeulUll. 

Fla-gra'tion  (fla-gra'shun),  71.  A  conflagration.  [Ohs.'\ 

Flag'shlp'  (Hag'shl]/),  n.  (Xaul.)  The  vessel  which 
carries  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  and 
flies  his  distinctive  flag  or  pennant. 

Flag'Stall'  (-stif),  "■  ;  ;''.  -staves  (-stavz')  or  -STAFFS 
<-st^t^).     A  staff  on  wliich  a  flag  is  hoisted. 

Flag'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  flat  stone  used  in  paving, 
or  any  rock  which  will  split  into  such  stones.  See  Flag, 
a  stone. 

Flag'worm'  (flSg'wflrm'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  worm  or  grub 
found  among  tlag.s  and  sedge. 

Flail  (flal),  n.  [L.Jlagcllum  whip,  scourge,  in  LL.,  a 
tlire.sliing  flail :  cf.  OF.  flad,  fluid,  V.  flian.  See  Fla- 
OELi.OM.]  1.  An  instrument  for  threshing  or  beating 
grain  from  the  ear  by  hand,  consisting  of  a  wooden  statf  or 
liandlc,  at  the  end  of  which  a  stouter  and  shorter  polo 
or  club,  called  a  swiple,  is  so  hung  as  to  swing  freely. 

His  sha<lowy.//ai7  liuth  threshed  tlie  corn.        Milton. 

2.  An  ancient  military  weapon,  like  tho  common  flail, 
often  having  the  striking  part  armed  with  rows  of 
spikes,  or  loaded.  Fair/toll. 

No  citizen  thoujfht  htm«elf  safe  unless  he  curried  tinder  his 
coat  a  amall  Jlail,  loaded  Willi  lead,  to  tirain  the  ropinli  [u^sn^sim. 

Maraiility. 
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FLANK 


Flall'y  (-f),  a.    Acting  like  a  flail.    [Obs.]       Vicars. 

Flaln  (Han),  obt.  p.  p.  of  Play.  Chaucer. 

Flake  (flak),  n.  [Cf.  Xm\.  flaln .  fleki,  Dan.  flagc,  V. 
rlaal:.}    1.  A  paling ;  a  hurdle.     [Prav.  Eng.'\ 

2.  A  Jilatforin  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast  or 
int<frwoven,  supported  by  stanchions,  for  drying  codfish 
and  other  things. 

Von  stiflU  alM>.  after  they  he  ripe,  noitttcr  suffer  them  to 
hsve  utrftw  nor  fern  nndcr  them.hnt  lav  them  either  upon  ^ome 
«mmth  tabic,  boards,  or  Jiaka  of  wunds.  and  they  will  last  tho 
lODlter.  Knali'h  //tuhanitmatt. 


3.  (Nanl.)  A  small  8t.age  hung  over  a  vessel's  side,  for 
workmen  to  stand  on  in  calking,  etc. 

Flake  (tlak),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  flukna  to  flake  off,  split, 
flagna  to  flake  off,  Sw.  flaga  flaw,  flake, /aic  plate,  Dan. 
flage  snowttake.  Cf.  Flag  a  flat  stone.]  1.  A  loose  filmy 
mass  or  a  thin  chipHke  or  scalelike  layer  of  anything  j  a 
fihn  ;  flock ;  lamina ;  layer ;  scale  ;  as,  a  flak  .of  snow, 
t.allow,  or  fish.     "  Little  flakes  of  scurf."  Addison. 

Great y7aA€j(  of  ice  encompassing  our  boat.       Kvelyii. 

2.  A  little  particle  of  lighted  or  incandescent  matter, 
darted  from  a  fire  ;  a  flash. 

ViiX\\  Jial.ei<  of  ruddy  fire.  Somerrille. 

3.  (,Bot.)  A  sort  of  camation  with  only  two  colors  in 
the  flower,  the  petals  having  large  stripes. 

Flake  knife  (Arc/ixol.),  a  cutting  instrument  used  by 
savage  tribes,  made  of  a  flake  or  chip  of  hard  stone.  7 ;/- 
lor.  —  Flake  stand,  the  cooling  tub  or  vessel  of  a  still 
worm.  A'Mi .;/(/. —Hake  white.  U'aillt.)  (a)  The  purest 
wliite  lead,  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  scales,  (tj  The  tns- 
nitrat  e  of  bismuth,    i're. 

Flake,  '■.  t.  limj>.  &  p.  p.  Flaked  (flakt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Flaking.]    To  fomi  into  flakes.  Pope. 

Flake,  r.  i.    To  separate  in  flakes ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 

Flak'1-nesS  (flak'l-n6s),  n.     The  state  of  being  flaky. 

Flak'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  of  small, 
loose  masses ;  lying,  or  cleaving  off,  in  flakes  or  layers ; 
flakelike. 

What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  what^aA-y  fires  I       Watts. 
AJ/ak;i  weight  of  winter's  purest  snows,    h'ordsuordt. 

Flam  (flSm),  !i.  [Cf.  AS.  yif(im,/ffm,  flight.  y/Si. 
Cf.  Flimflam.]  A  freak  or  whim  ;  also,  a  falsehood  ;  a 
lie;  an  illusory  pretext ;  deception;  delusion.     [Obs.^ 

A  perpetual  abuse  aniljUtut  upon  posterity.        South. 

Flam,  r.  t.    \_imp.  &  p.p.  Flammed  (flSmd);  p.pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Flammisg.]    To  deceive  with  a  falsehood.     [Ota.] 

God  is  not  to  bcjiaiiuued  off  with  lies.  Sout/u 

Flam'beau  (flam'bA),  n.  ;  pi.  Flajibeacx  (-boz)  or 
Flambeaus  (-boz).  [F.,  fr.  OF.  flambe  flame,  for flam- 
ble,  from  h.  flam  inula  a  little  flame,  dim.  ot  flamma 
flame.  See  Flame.]  A  fl.aming  torch,  esp.  one  imadc  by 
combining  together  a  number  of  thick  wicks  invested  with 
a  quick-buruing  substance  (anciently,  perliaps,  wax  ;  in 
modern  times,  pitch  or  the  like)  ;  hence,  any  torch. 

Flam-boy'ant  (flSm-boi'nnt),  a.  [F.]  (-•IrcA.)  Char- 
acterized by  waving  or  flamelike  curves,  as  in  t)ie 
tracery  of  windows,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  the  later  (15th  cen- 
tury) French  Gothic  style. 

Flam-boy'er  (flSm-boi'er),  n.  [F.  flamboyer  to  be 
bright.]  (Bot.)  A  name  given  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  certain  leguminous  trees  with  brilliant  blos- 
soms, prob.-ibly  species  of  Cxsalpinia. 

Flame  (flam),  n.  {OE.  flame,  flaumcflaumbe,  OF. 
flame,  flambe,  F.  flamme,  fr.  Ij.  flamma,  fr.  flagrare  to 
burn.     See  Flagrant,  and  cf.   Flambeau,  Flamingo.] 

1.  A  stream  of  burning  vapor  or  gas,  emitting  light 
and  heat ;  darting  or  streaming  fire  ;  a  blaze ;  a  fire. 

2.  Burning  zeal  or  passion;  elevated  and  noble  en- 
thusiasm; glowing  imagination;  passionate  excitement 
or  anger.     "  In  aflame  of  zeal  severe."  Milton. 

Where .ffnmfs  refln'd  in  breasts  seraphic  glow.      Fope. 

Smit  with  tlie  love  of  sister  arts  we  came. 

And  met  congenial,  nunghngy?a((ie  with.//a»ie.     Pope. 

3.  Ardor  of  affection  ;  the  ijassion  of  love.    Coleridge. 

4.  A  person  beloved ;  a  sweetheart.  Thackeray. 
Syn.— Blaze  ;  brightness;  ardor.    See  Blaze. 
Flame  bridge,  a  bridge  wall.    See  Bridge,  7i.,  5.  ~  Flame 

color,  brilliant  orange  or  yellow.  B.  Jonson.  —  TlKms  en- 
gine, an  early  name  for  tlie  gas  engine.  —  Flame  manometer, 
an  ulstrument,  invented  by  Koenig,  to  obtain  graphic  Te\> 
reseiitation  of  the  action  of  the  human  vocal  organs. 
See  Manometer. —  Flam©  reaction  {Chrm.),  a  method  of 
testing  for  the  presence  of  certain  elements  by  the  char- 
acteristic color  imparted  to  a  flame ;  as,  sodium  colors 
a  flame  yellow,  potassium  \'iolet,  lithium  crimson,  boracic 
acid  green,  etc.  Cf.  .Sjierlrnm  analysi-'',  under  Spec- 
trum. -  Flame  tree  (/((''.  i,  a  trio  with  showy  scarlet  flow- 
ers, as  the  Ithndn.hndrrm  <irliareum  of  India,  and  the 
Brachijchilon  accrifoliuat  of  Australia. 

Flame,  r.  i.  [iinji.  &  p.  p.  Flamed  (flamd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flamisg.]  [OE.  flamen,flaiimben,  V.  flamber, 
OF.  also,  flamer.  See  Flame,  n.]  1.  To  bum  with  a 
flame  or  lilaze ;  to  bum  as  gas  emitted  from  bodies  in 
combustion ;  to  blaze. 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  hut  a  small  thing  would  make  it 
flame  again.  bliak. 

2.  To  burst  forth  like  flame  ;  to  break  out  in  violence 
of  passion ;  to  be  kindled  with  zeal  or  ardor. 

Uc  famed  with  indi^jnation.  Macaulay. 

Flame,  v.  t.    To  kindle  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite. 

Aniljinm.il  with  zeal  of  vengcaneo  inwardly.    Spcnsrr. 

Flame '-col'oreil  (flam'kill'erd),  n.  Of  tho  color  of 
flame  ;  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  color.  Shak, 

Flame'less,  a.    Destitute  of  flame.  Sandys. 

Flame'let  (-15t),  n.    [Flame  -f  -lei.]    A  small  flame. 

'lUeJtanx  Ms  gleamed  and  flickered.      J,u>ia/'i-Uow. 

Fla'men  (ila'mSu),  n. ;  ;)(.  E.  Flamens  (-menz),  L. 
Flamines  (llSm't-ncz).  [L.]  (T!om.  Anti(J.)  A  priest 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  particular  god,  from  whom 
he  received  a  distinguishing  epithet.  The  most  hon- 
ored were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  called 
respectively  Flamen  JHalis,  Flamcn  Nartialu,  and 
Ftamen  (iuirinali.^. 

Afrri;:htH  tlic/nmeiM  at  their  service  quaint.       Stilton. 

Fla-mln'e-OUB  (fld-mln'S-Qs),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
flamen;  l!:iuiini(;iil. 

Flam'lng  (Iliim'Ing),  n.  1.  Emitting  flames  ;  nflro  ; 
blazing;  consuming:  illuminating. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  flame;  high-colored;  brilliant; 
dazzling.     "  In /^/min.'?  yellow  bright."  Prior. 

3.  Ardent;  passionate:  burning  with  zeal ;  irrepressi- 
bly  riiniost ;  as,  a /laming  proclamation  or  harangue. 

"Flam'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  flaming  manner. 


Fla-mln'go  (fla-mtn'go).  n.,-  pi.  Flamingoes  (-gSeV 
[^Bp.  flamenco,  cf.  Vg,  flamingo, 
Frov.  fltvnimant,  F.  flamant ; 
])rop.  .a  p.  pr.,  meaning  flam- 
ing. So  called  in  allusion  to 
its  color.  See  Flame.]  {Zool.) 
Any  bird  of  the  genus  Phami- 
eopterns.  The  flamingoes  have 
webbed  feet,  very  long  legs,  and 
a  beak  bent  down  as  if  broken. 
Their  color  is  usually  red  or 
pink.  The  American  flamingo 
is  P.  ruber ;  the  European  is 
P.  antiquorum. 

Fla-mln'l-cal  (fli-mln'I- 
kdl),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fla- 
men. Milton. 
Flam'ma-bll'1-ty  (flSm'ma- 
bll'l-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  flammable ;  inflammabil- 
ity.    [Obs.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Flam'ma-ble   (flSm'ma-b'l), 
a.     Intlaiiimable.     [Obs.] 

Flam-ma'tion     (flam-ma'- 
shiin),  n.     The   act   of  setting  , 
in  a  llame  or  blaze.     [Obs.] 

Sir  T.  Broame. 

Flam'me-ons  (flilm'me-us),  a.  [L.  flammeus,  from 
flamma  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling, flame.     [Ijbs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Flam-mll'er-ous(flam-mTf'er-as),  a.  [Ij.  flammi/er ; 
/ammu  flame -f/trre  to  bear.]     Prodncmg  flame. 

Flam-mlv'o-mous  (-miv'o-mGs),  a.  [L.  flamjniyo- 
7nus ;  flamma  flame  -|-  vomere  to  vomit.]  Vomiting 
flames,  as  a  volcano.  II'.  Thompson  (llii). 

Flam'mU-la'ted  (flSm'mu-la'tSd),  a.  [L.  flummula 
little  flame,  dim.  fr.  flamma  flame.]     Of  a  reddish  color. 

Flam'y(Haiu'y),a.  [From Flame.]  Flaming  ;  blazing; 
flamelike  ;  flame-colored  ;  composed  of  flame.  Pope. 

Flanch  (flSnch),  n.  :  pi.  Flanches  (rtSn'chSz).   [I'rov. 
E.,   a  projection,   OF.  flanche  flank. 
See  Flank.]    1.  A  flange.     [B.] 

2.  {Her.)  A  bearing  consisting  of 
a  segment  of  a  circle  encroaching  on 
the  field  from  the  side. 

^^^^  Planches  are  always  in  pairs. 
A  pair  olfianchcs  is  considered  one  of 
the  subordinaries. 

Flancked  (flSncht),o.   {Her.)  Hav- 


'  European  Flamingo  (Pha- 
icoptcrus  antirjii,jruiu). 


ing  flanches; — said  of  an  escutcheon  a  Fair  of  Flanchca. 
with  those  bearings.  , 

Flan'co-nade'  (fl5n'k6-nad').  n.  [F.]  {Fent^ng)  A 
thrust  ill  tlie  side.  ,.    „  ., 

II  Fla'neui'  (fla'ner'),  11.  [F.,  fr.  jailer  to  stroll.] 
One  who  stn  .lis  about  auiilessly  ;  a  lounger ;  a  loafer. 

Flang  (tlilng),  ;i.     A  miner's  two-pointed  pick. 

Flange  (tiSuj),  n.  [Prov.  E.  flange  to  project,  flanck 
a  projection.  See  Flanch,  Flank.]  1.  An  extemal  or 
internal  rib,  or  rim,  for  strength,  as  the  flange  ol  an  iron 
beam ;  or  for  a  guide,  as  the  flange  of  a  car  wheel  (see 
Car  wheel)  ;  or  for  attachmeut  to  .another  object.as  the 
flange  on  the  end  of  a  pipe,  steam  cylinder,  etc.  A  uigM. 

2.  A  plate  or  ring  to  form  a  rim  at  the  end  of  a  pipe 
when  fastened  to  the  pipe. 

BUnd  flange,  a  plate  for  covering  or  closing  the  end  of  a 
pipe.  -  Flange  Joint,  a  joint,  as  th.at  of  pipes  where  the 
connecting  f.ic.es  liave  flanges  by  which  the  parts  are 
bolted  t.ii^.  th.-r.  Kniatd.  -  Flange  rail,  a  rail  with  a 
flange  "iMii'-Mde.  to  keep  wheels,  etc.,  from  running  off. 
—  Flange  turnmg.  the  process  of  forming  a  flange  on  a 
n  rought  iron  plate  by  bending  and  hammermg  it  »  hen 
hot. 

Flange,  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flanged  (flSnjd) ;  ;i.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Flanging  (flSu'jIng).]  {Much.)  To  make  a 
flange  on ;  to  furnish  with  a  flange. 

Flange,  v.  i.     To  be  bent  into  a  flange. 

Flanged  (flSnjd),  o.    Having  a  flange  or  flanges  ;  as, 

a  rlaun<  <l  wheid.  ^ 

'Flank  (rt.^nk),n.  [F.  flanc,  prob.  fr.  L. /acciis  flaWiy, 
with  »  inserted.  Cf.  Flaccid,  Flanch,  Flange.]  1.  Ihe 
fleshy  or  muscular  p.art  of  the  side  of  an  .animal,  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hip.     See  Illust.  of  Beef. 

2.  (Mil.)  {a)  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  division 
of  an  anny,  as  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion  ;  the 
extreme  right  or  left ;  as,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  flank  is 
to  attack  him  on  the  side. 

When  to  rilht  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  Jtanh  retired.  Maton. 

(M  {Fori.)  That  part  of  a  bastion  which  reaches  from 
tlie  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  curtain,  the 
flank  and  face  of  the  oppo.«itc  bastion  ;  any  part  of  a 
work  defending  another  by  a  fire  along  the  outside  of  its 
parapet.    See  Illust.  of  Bastion. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  any  building.  Brande. 

4.  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  ot  a  gear  wheel 
tooth  tli.at  lies  withui  the  pitch  line. 

Flank  attack  (Mil.'i.  an  attack  upon  the  side  of  an  nrmy 

or  bndyoi trn,.p.s, di»t,i>^n,,sh.-d  ''■■'''''•■'•;■,'!;';",','"'';';"' 

orreiir.  Flank  company  ( .UiM,  a  .ell  ;mi  iiuliineiu  troops 
drawn  up  "H  the  linlit  or  left  of  a  batlnhon  ;  usually  greim- 
diers  liL-lit  iniaulry.  Or  riflemen.  —  Flank  defense  (/■ur/.l, 
prot'eitinii  111  11  work  ag.ainst  undue  exposure  to  an  ene- 
my's iliivet  Are,  by  means  of  the  Are  from  other  works, 
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battalion,  etc.  -    Flank  march,  a  march  made  parallel  or 

obliquely  to  an  .  iiemy'H  i .ti.m,  in  order  to  turn  it  or 

to  attack  him  on  tlie  llaiik.  Flank  movement,  a  change 
of  march  by  an  army,  or  portion  of  one.  in  or''';','' ' "  '  "' 
one  or  both  wings  of  the  enemv,  or  to  take  up  am  " 
position.  —  Flanks  of  a  frontier,  salient  points  in  a  nainni.ii 
boundary,  strengtlieneil  to  protect  the  frontier  nfimv-i 
hostile  Incursion.  —  Flank  patrol,  dotachmentn  acting 
independently    of   tho  main    column   of    an  army,   nut 


.veeping  tho  ground  in  its  front.  -  Flank  on  potence 
I/.7. 1,  any  part  of  the  right  or  left  wmg  formed  at  a  pro- 
icting  .angV.  with  tho  rnie.  -  Flank  hies,  the  lirM  men 
,1  the  right,   and  the  last. on  ll'"  1';'''  "'  ■'.,--™;i|'","'; 
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patrolling  along  its  flanks,  to  spcure  it  against  surprise 
uud  to  obaervo  the  movements  of  tlio  enemy. 

Flank  (rtiXnk),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Klankeo  (Hitnkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flanking.]  [Cl.  F.  jUni'iut-r.  Bt-o 
Flank,  n.^  and  cf.  Flankeu,  j'.  i.\  1.  To  wtand  at  tlio 
tlank  or  sido  of ;  to  border  upon. 

Stately  colonnmlL's  un- jlanKnl  witli  trees.  Pitt. 

2.  To  overlook  or  command  the  ttaiik  of;  to  secure  or 
jguard  tlio  Hank  of ;  to  pass  around  or  turn  tlio  flank  of  ; 
rto  attack,  or  threaten  to  attack,  the  flank  of. 

Flank,  r.  /.     1.  To  border  ;  to  touch.         lip.  Tiiiller. 

2.  T<i  be  posted  ou  the  side. 

Flank'er  (-er),  7i.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  flanks,  as 
a  akinnislier  or  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  upon  tlie  flankti 
.of  an  army  to  guard  a  line  of  march,  or  a  fort  project- 
ing so  as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

Tli.-y  threw  out  Jhtukc-rs,  and  ciidenvored  to  diBlod^'e  their 
neHuiliintn.  "•  fi'i^i'tu- 

Flank'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  ».  Flankered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  tV'  vb.  n.  Flankerino.]  [See  Flank,  v.  t.}  1.  To 
■ilefeud  by  lateral  fortiflcatioiis.    \^Obs.'\    Sir  T.  Jlrrbert. 

2.  To  atta.-k  sideways.     [Obs.'}  J-.'irli/it. 

Flan'nel  (rtan'nei),  ii.  [F.  pmelle,  cf.  OF.  jininc  a. 
pillowcase,  a  mattress  ('.') ;  Ir.  W.  nuUiiien  flannel,  fr. 
f)wlnn  wool;  prub.  akin  to  E.  wool.  Cf.  WoOL.]  A  soft, 
nappy,  woolen  chith,  of  loose  texture.  Shiik. 

Adam'fl  flannel,  (/io/.)  See  under  ADAM.  —  Canton  flan- 
nel, Cotton  flannel.    See  Caftti/i  jitoinel,  under  Cotton. 

Flan'neled  (-n61d),  a.    Covered  or  wrapped  in  flannel. 

Flan'nen  (-n5n),  n.  Made  or  consisting  of  flannel. 
^Obs.]     "  Flannen  robes."  Dnjdeii. 

Flap  (flap),  71.  \0^.  JhippCy  flap,  blow,  fly-flap;  cf. 
D. ////;»,  and  E.y^rt^j,  v.]  1.  Anything  broad  and  limber 
tliat  hangs  loose,  or  that  is  attached  by  one  side  or  end 
and  is  easily  moved  ;  as,  iU^flup  of  a  garment. 

A  carlilaj;inoii3y?«i>  mioii  the  openin;^  ui  the  larvrx. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  hinged  leaf,  as  of  a  table  or  shutter. 

3.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke 
■or  sound  made  with  it ;  as,  thajinp  of  a  sail  or  of  a  wing. 

4.  j»l.  {Far.)  A  disease  in  tlie  lips  of  horses. 

Flap  tile,  a  tile  with  a  bent  up  portion,  to  tuni  a  corner 
■OT  catch  a  drip.  —  Flap  valve  ( Mec/i. ),  a  valve  wliich  opens 
and  shuts  upon  one  limited  side  ;  a  clack  valve. 

Flap,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flapped  (flSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flapping  (-ping).]  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf. 
D.  jiftppen,  E.  Jl"p,  n.,  flop,  flippant^  fl^^'^P'^  1-  To 
beat  with  a  flap  ;  to  strike. 

Yet  let  mcflap  this  I)»k  with  gilded  wiiij;s.  I'opi-. 

&  To  move,  as  something  broad  and  fiaplike ;  as,  to 
flap  the  wings;  to  let  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

To  flap  in  the  mouth,  to  taunt.    [Obs.]       W.  Carfwright. 

Flap,  V.  L  1.  To  move  as  do  wings,  or  as  something 
broad  or  loose  ;  to  fly  with  wings  beating  the  air. 

The  CT0W8  Jfaj^wd  over  by  twos  and  threes.        LowcU. 

2.  To  fall  and  hang  like  a  flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or 
other  broad  tiling.  Goij. 

Flap'drag''On  (-drSg'un),  n.  1.  A  game  in  whicli  tlie 
players  catcli  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy,  and  swallow 
"them  blazing.  Johiison. 

2.  The  thing  thus  caught  and  eaten.  Johnson, 

Cftkes  und  ale,  and  fftjp'trn'imi.'i  and  mummer's  pinys,  nnd  all 
■the  happy  sparts  of  Cliristmus  iiij;lil.  0.  Kinuslx-y. 

Flap'drag^on,  v.  t.  To  swallow  wliole,  as  a  flap- 
dragon;  to  devour.     [Obs.l 

See  how  tlie  s(^a  flnpdvngoned  it.  Slink. 

Flap'-eared'  (-erd'),  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  de- 
pendent ears.  S/inh. 

Flap'Jack'  (-jSlc'),  n.  1.  A  flat  cake  turned  on  the 
[griddle  wliile  cooking  ;  a  griddlecake  or  pancake. 

2.  A  fried  dough  cake  containing  fruit;  a  turnover. 
[Pror.  Kng.'] 

Flap'-mouthed'  (-moutiid'))  «■  Having  broad,  hang- 
Jug  lips.     \_h.'\  Shak. 

Flap'per  (-per),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  flaps. 

2.  See  Flipper.  "Theyf((/j/jej' of  a  porpoise."  Buvkley. 

Flapper  skate  (Zoi;^.),  a  European  skate  {Raia  interinc- 
'din). 

Flare  (flfir),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  j).  Flared  (flSrd) ;  ;). 
j}r.  &,  vb.  n.  Flaeing.]  [Cf.  Norw.  flara  to  blaze,  flame, 
-adorn  with  tinsel,  dial.  Sw.  flasn,  flora  vpp,  and  E. 
flash,  or  flacker,"]  1.  To  burn  with  an  unsteady  or 
waving  flame  ;  as,  the  ca.iidle  flares. 

2.  To  shine  out  with  a  sudden  and  unsteady  light ;  to 
■emit  a  dazzling  or  painfully  bright  liglit. 

3.  To  shine  out  with  gaudy  colors ;  to  flaunt ;  to  be 
offensively  bright  or  showy. 

With  ribbons  pendant,  _/far/H.7  nbout  her  head.        Sfiak. 

4.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light.     [Obs.] 

,  Flariri'j  in  sunshi!ie  all  the  day.  Prior, 

5.  To  open  or  spread  outwards  ;  to  project  beyond  the 
perpendicular  ;  as,  the  sides  of  a  bowljfare;  the  bows  of 
a  sliipy/(/re. 

To  flare  up.  to  become  suddenly  heated  or  excited ;  to 
lurst  into  a  passion.    [Colloq.]  Thackeray. 

Flare,  n.     1.  An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  liglit. 

2.  A  spreading  outward  ;  as,  the  flare  of  a  fireplace. 

Flare,  7i.     Leaf  of  lard.     "  Pig's '^wre."       Dunglison. 

Flare'-Up'  (-ijpO.  "•  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  or  pas- 
ision  ;  an  angry  dispute.     [C'tdloq.] 

Flar'ing  (flStr'Ing).  a.  1.  That  flares;  flaming  or 
.blazing  unsteadily ;  shining  out  with  a  dazzling  liglit. 

His  [the  sun's] /([Whi;  beams.  Milton. 

2.  Opening  or  spreading  outwards. 

Flar'ing-ly.  adv.     In  a  flaring  manner. 

Flash  (riiXsli),  V.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Flashed  (flaslit) ; 
•p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Flashing.]  [Cf.  OE.  flaskien,  v/a.-tkien, 
to  pour,  sprinkle,  dial.  Sw.  flasa  to  blaze,  E.  flush,  flare."] 

1.  To  burst  or  break  forth  with  a  sudden  and  tran- 
sient flood  of  flame  and  liglit ;  as,  the  liglitning  flashes 
vividly;  the  pow(]eT  flashed. 

2.  To  break  forth,  as  a  .sudden  flood  of  light ;  to  burst 


Instantly  and  brightly  on  the  night ;  to  show  a  momen- 
tary brilliancy  ;  to  come  or  panH  like  a  fla.i)i. 

NameH  which  have  Jlitthtd  and  tlmndercd  ua  tlie  wntchwnnU 
of  unnumbered  etrug;,'lea.  Tu/jourd. 

The  object  i»  made  Utjiash  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind.  M-  AnioUl. 
A  thout,'ht,//a«/((</  through  nie.wiiich  I  clothed  In  uct.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  burst  forth  like  a  sudden  flamo ;  to  break  out 
violently  ;  to  rush  hastily. 

Every  hour 
llv /liishis  into  one  cronH  cnnie  or  other.  Sfiak. 

To  fiaBh  In  the  pan,  to  fail  of  success.  [Colloq.]  See 
uiiiler  Flash,  a  burnt  ot  liglit.  liartldt. 

Syn.  -  Flash,  (iLiiTEU,  Gleau,  Glisten,  Gllster. 
Flash  dillern  hum  ijhl/er  and  ifleam  in  denoting  a  Hood  or 
wide  extent  of  liglit.  The  I;itti-r  wordH  may  c'xprcKH  the 
iwHuing  nf  light  trfnii  a  .stii;ili  nbj-'il,  iir  fri.tn  ;i  j.inrjl  of 
rays.  /YasA  dilferrt  from  (ith^r  wonlh,  also,  ju  dinoting 
Buddeniiesa  of  apiioaram'e  and  di.sappeuriinci',  t'laijiniij 
dirt'ers  from  exploding  or  ilisplodintj  in  not  being  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  report.  To  'jiisicn^or  glister,  is  to 
shine  witli  a  soft  and  fitful  luster,  as  eyes  sullused  with 
tears,  or  flowers  wet  with  dew. 

Flash  (AShIi),  v.  t.    1.  To  send  out  in  flashes  ;  to  cause 
to  burst  forth  witli  .sudden  tlame  or  light. 
The  chariot  of  p(iti.Tnu!  JJcily, 
Flashuiij  thick  flaiiie8.  3fillon. 

2.  To  convey  as  by  a  flash  ;  to  light  up,  as  by  a  sud- 
den flame  or  light ;  as,  to  flash  a  message  along  the 
wires:  to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

3.  (Glass  Makiu'j)  To  cover  witli  a  thin  layer,  as  ob- 
jects of  glass  with  glass  of  a  different  color.  See  Flash- 
ing, «.,  'i  (b). 

4.  To  trick  up  in  a  showy  manner. 

I^imning  aniljlushin'j  it  with  various  dyes.     A.  P.rower. 

5.  [Perh.  due  to  confusion  between  fla.'ih  of  light  and 
plash,  splash,]  To  strike  and  throw  up  large  bodies  of 
water  from  the  surface  ;  to  splash.     [Obs,] 

He  rudely  ,/?ff»/(('(7  the  waves  about.  Spenser. 

Flashed  glass.    See  Flashing,  7(.,  3. 

Flash,  n.  ;  pi.  Flashes  (-Sz).  1.  A  sudden  burst  of 
light ;  a  flood  of  light  instantaneously  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing ;  a  momentary  blaze  ;  as,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

2.  A  sudden  and  brilliant  burst,  as  of  wit  or  genius ; 
a  momentary  brightness  or  show. 

Thc.flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

No  striking  sentiment,  nojlaah  of  fancy.  Wirt, 

3.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible  ;  an  instant ; 
a  very  brief  period. 

The  Persians  and  ^facedonians  had  it  for  afliish.     Bacon. 

4.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  etc.,  for 
coloring  and  giving  a  fictitious  strength  to  liquors. 

Flash  light,  or  FlaBhing  light,  a  kind  of  light  showii  by 
liglithouaea,  produced  by  the  revolution  of  reflector.s,  so 
aa  to  show  a  flash  of  light  every  few  seconds,  alternating 
with  periods  of  dimness.  Kniglit.  —Flash  In  the  pan,  the 
flashing  of  the  priming  in  the  pan  of  a  flintlock  nuisket 
without  discharging  the  piece  ;  hence,  sudden,  spasmodic 
eff'ort  that  accomplishes  nothing. 

Flash,  a.  1.  Showy,  but  counterfeit ;  cheap,  preten- 
tious, and  vulgar  ;  as,  fla.sh  jewelry ;  flash  finery. 

2.  Wearing  showy,  counterfeit  ornaments;  vulgarly 
pretentious  ;  as,  flash  people  ;  flash  men  or  women  ;  — 
applied  especially  to  thieves,  gamblers,  and  prostitutes 
that  dress  in  a  showy  way  and  wear  much  cheap  jewelry. 

Flash  house,  a  house  frequented  by  flash  people,  as 
thieves  and  whores ;  hence,  a  brothel.  "  A  gang  of  foot- 
pads, reveling  with  their  favorite  beauties  at  a  flasli 
house.''''  Macaulay. 

Flash,  n.    Slang  or  cant  of  thieves  and  prostitutes. 

Flash,  n.  [O'E.  flasche,  flaske ;  cf.  OF.  flaclie,  F. 
flaque.']     1.  A  pool.     [Frov.  Eng.]  Jlalliwell. 

2.  {Enginecriny)  A  reservoir  and  sluiceway  beside  a 
navigable  stream,  just  above  a  shoal,  so  that  the  stream 
may  pour  in  water  as  boats  pass,  and  thus  bear  them 
over  the  shoal. 

Flaah  wheel  [Mech.),  a  paddle  wheel  made  to  revolve  in 
a  breast  or  curved  water  way,  by  which  water  is  lifted 
from  tlie  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

Flash'board'  (-bord'),  n.  A  board  placed  temporarily 
upon  a  milMam,  to  raise  the  water  in  the  pond  above  its 
usual  level ;  a  flushboard.     [f.  ^5.] 

Flash'er  (-er),  n.    i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 

3.  (Zo')l,)  (a)  A  large  aparoid  fish  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  all  tropical  seas  (Lobotes  SuriiiajneJisis).  (b) 
The  European  red-hacked  shrike  {Laniiis  collurio)\  — 
called  zi.\9,c\fl usher. 

Flash'1-iy  (-i-ly))  at/r.  In  a  flashy  manner ;  with 
empty  show. 

Flash'1-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  flashy. 

Flash'ing.  ii.  1  {PJngineering)  The  creation  of  an 
artificial  flood  by  tlie  sudden  letting  in  of  a  body  of 
water  ;  —  called  vl\%o  flushing. 

2.  {Arch.)  Pieces  of  metal,  built  into  the  joints  of  a 
wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  the  edge  of  the  gutters  or  to  cover 
the  edge  of  the  roofing  ;  also,  similar  pieces  used  to  cover 
the  valleys  of  roofs  of  slate,  shingles,  or  the  like.  By 
extension,  the  metal  covering  of  ridges  and  hips  of  roofs  ; 
also,  in  the  United  States,  the  protecting  of  angles  and 
breaks  in  walls  of  frame  houses  with  waterproof  material, 
tarred  paper,  or  the  like.    Cf.  Filleting. 

3.  {Glass  Making)  {a)  The  reheating  of  an  article  at 
the  furnace  aperture  during  manufacture  to  restore  its 
plastic  condition  ;  esp.,  the  reheating  of  a  globe  of  cro^^l 
glass  to  allow  it  to  assume  a  flat  shape  as  it  is  rotated. 
{b)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white  glase  with  a 
fijm  of  colored  glass.  Knight, 

Flashing  point  (Chem.),  that  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  a  volatile  oil  gives  off  vapor  in  sufficient  Quantity 
to  burn,  or  flash,  on  the  approach  of  a  flame,  used  as  a 
test  of  the  comparative  safety  of  oils,  esp.  kerosene  ;  a 
fla,shim;  point  of  100  ■  F.  is  regarded  as  a  fairly  safe  stand- 
ard. "The  burning  point  of  the  oil  is  usually  from  ten  to 
I  thirty  degrees  above  the  flashing  point  of  its  vapor. 


Plash'y  (flilNh'j?),  a.   1.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  malc- 

ing  a  iiioiueiilary  mIiow  ol  brilliancy  ;  transitorily  bright. 

A  little  jtaihy  und  tranfeitut  pltoaurc.         Barrow. 

2.  Fiery  ;  vehement ;  impetuous. 

A  temper  ulwuys  Jluxhy.  Burke. 

3.  8howy  ;  gay  ;  gaudy  ;  ub,  a  Jla;ihy  dress. 

4.  Without  tawte  or  Bi)irit. 

Lean  and  JlasUy  Bongo.  2!iUon. 

Flask  (disk),  n.  [AS.  flusce,  Hujc ;  akin  to  Ti.fleseh^ 
OH*;.  fl<isi:a,  ii.flasvhe,  Icel.  &.  ^w.flaaha,  Dan.  flaske, 
(fV.jI'i.srhr,  LL.  flasca,flasco;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
L.  I'lscnlu/n,  dim.  of  rag  a  vesBel,  Gr,  <ii\daKr},  <{>\acrKatv, 
</.Au(7»£iof,  Cf.  Flagon,  Flasket.]  1.  A  hmall  bottle- 
hliiiped  vessel  for  holding  fluids  ;  as,  a  flask  uf  oil  or  \vine. 

2.  A  narrow-necked  vcHsel  of  metal  or  glawt.  nwrd  for 
various  purpoaew  ;  as  of  sheet  metal,  to  carry  gunpowder 
in;  or  of  wrought  iron,  to  contain  quickiiilvcr ;  or  of 
glass,  to  heat  water  in,  etc. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun  carriage.     lObs."]  Jiniley. 

4.  {I''ou7iding)  The  wooden  or  iron  franje  which  I.oPIh 
the  sand,  etc.,  forming  the 

mold  used  in  a  foundry;  it  .^         ^      ,     -        'tf 

couHists    of    two    or    more 

parts  ;  viz.,  the  cope,  or  top  ; 

Bonietimes,    the    cheeks,    or 

niidille  part ;  and  tlie  drag, 

or  bottom  part.  When  there    „.  ..,,.» 

are  one  or  more  cheeks,  the     i^o  l-i^tlHa^kiJouading). 

flask  is  called  a  three  part  flask,  /o7ir  part  flask,  etc. 

Erlenmeyer  flask,  a  thin  glass  flask,  flat-bottomed  and 
cone-."li;iped  to  allow  of  snlely  shaking  its  content«  Inter- 
ally  witlioiit  danger  of  spilline;-  so  called  from  Erlen- 
nipi/rr,  a  German  chemiHt  wlio  invented  it.  -  Florence 
flask.  [From  /7o)T»cf  in  Italy.]  lat  Same  as  Uettv.  n., 
u.  ih)  A  glasB  flask,  round  or  pear-shaped,  with  round  or 
flat  bottom,  and  usually  very  thin  to  allow  of  heating 
solutions. —Pocket  flask,  a  kind  of  pocket  dram  bottle, 
often  covered  with  metal  or  leather  to  protect  it  Irom 
breaking. 

Flask'et  (-Ft),  n.  [Cf.  W.  fflasgcd  a  vessel  of  straw 
or  wickerwork,//^/.?^  flask,  ba.sket,  and  E.  flask.]  1.  A 
long,  shallow  basket,  with  two  handles.     [Eng.] 

In  which  they  gathered  flowerfi  to  fill  their fliusket.    Spenser. 

2.  A  smalt  flask. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served,     \_0hs.1  Pope. 
Flat    (flat),   a.      [Compar,    Flattek    (-ter) ;   superl. 

Flattest  (  -t5st).]  [Akin  to  Icel.  flatr,  Sw.  flat,  l>an. 
flad,  OHG.  flaz,  and  AS.  flet  floor,  G.  flotz  stratum, 
layer.]  1.  Having  an  even  and  horizontal  surface,  or 
nearly  so,  without  marked  prominences  or  depressione; 
level  without  inclination  ;  plane. 

Tliough  Eun  and  moon 
Were  in  the./7uf  &ca  sunk.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  at  full  length,  or  spread  out,  upon  the 
ground;  level  witli  the  ground  or  eartli  ;  prostrate;  as, 
to  lie/?'// on  the  ground  ;  lience,  fallen  ;  laid  low  ;  ruined  ; 
destroyed. 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities^af?      Milton. 
I  feel  .  .  .  my  hopes  all /af.  Milton. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  Wanting  relief;  destitute  of  variety; 
without  points  of  prominence  and  striking  interest. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is,  to  nic,  veryjlat.    Coleridge. 

4.  Tasteless  ;  stale  ;  vapid  ;  insipid  ;  dead  ;  as,  fruit 
or  drink /^ff/  to  the  taste. 

5.  Unanimated;  dull;  uninteresting;  without  point  or 
spirit;  monotonous;  as,  a^a/ speech  or  composition. 

How  weary,  stale,^/(i/,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  nie  all  the  uses  of  this  world.  Ska'.'. 

6-  Lacking  liveliness  of  commercial  exchange  and  deal- 
ings ;  depressed;  dull;  as,  the  market  is ^a/. 

7.  Clear;  unmistakable;  peremptory;  absolute;  pos- 
itive ;  downright. 

Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  STiak. 

A  great  ttjbacc  taker  too,  —  that  ^aflat,      3farston. 

B-  (Mas.)  {a)  Below  the  true  pitch  ;  hence,  as  applied 
to  intervals,  minor,  or  lower  by  a  half  step  ;  as,  a  flat 
Beventh  ;  Aflat,  {b)  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  not  acute ;  as, 
aflat  sound. 

9.  {Phonetics)  Sonant ;  vocal ;  —  applied  to  any  one  of 
the  sonant  or  vocal  consonants,  as  distinguished  from  a 
nonsonant  (or  sharp)  con.sonant. 

Flat  arch.  (Arch.)  See  imder  Arch.  7i.,2  (&\  —Flat  cap, 
cap  paper,  uot  folded.  See  under  Paper.  —  Flat  chasing, 
in  fine  art  metal  workmg.  a  mode  of  ornaiuenting  silver- 
ware, etc.,  producing  figures  by  dots  and  line.s  made  with 
a  punching  tool.  Kniaht.  —  Flat  chisel,  a  sculptor's  chisel 
for  smoothing.  —  Flat  file,  a  file  wider  than  its  thickness, 
and  of  rectangular  section.  See  File.  —  Flat  nail,  a  small, 
sharp-pointed,  wrought  nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger 
than  a  tack.  Kniaht.  —Flat  paper,  paper  which  has  not 
been  folded.  —  Flat  rail,  a  railroad  rail  consisting  of  a  sim- 
ple flat  bar  spiked  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  —  Flat  rods 
<  Mini))g\  horizontal  orinchned  connecting  rods,  for  trans- 
mitting motion  to  pump  rods  at  a  distance.  Fayjnond. 
—  Flat  rope,  a  rope  made  by  plaitmg  instead  of  twisting; 
gasket ;  st-nnit.  Some  flat  hoisting  ropes,  as  for  mining 
shafts,  are  made  by  sewing  together  a  number  of  ropes, 
making  a  wide,  flat  baud.  Knight.— TU.t  space.  {Geotn.) 
See  Eurludian  space.  —  Flat  stitch,  the  process  of  wood 
engr.a\ing.  [r>7/,v.]  — Flat  tint  <  Faint ingu  a  coat  of  water 
color  of  one  uniform  shade.  —  To  fall  flat  fFig.),  to  pro- 
duce no  etfect ;  to  fail  in  the  intended  effect ;  as,  his 
speech  yW//f«/. 

Of  nil  who  fell  by  saber  or  bv  ?hot. 

Nnt  one jtU  half  so.rfn(  as  Waller  Scott.    Lord  Erskine. 

Flat  (flJft),  adv.  1.  In  a  flat  manner;  directly;  flatly. 
Sin  is  flat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.  Herbert. 

2.  {Stock  Exchange)  Without  allowance  for  accrued 
interest.     [Brokers^  Cant] 

Flat,  n.  1.  A  level  surface,  without  elevation,  relief, 
or  prominences;  an  extended  plain;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  a  level  tract  along  the  banks  of  a  river  ; 
as,  the  Mohawk  Flats. 

Envy  is  as  the  sunbeams  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or 
steep  fising  irround,  than  upon  njiaf.  Bacon. 
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2.  A  level  tract  lying  at  little  depth  below  the  surface 
of  water,  or  alteruately  covered  and  left  bare  by  the  tide  ; 
aeboalj  a  shallow;  aetraud. 

Half  my  power,  this  night 
Passing  these ^/a(,s  are  taken  by  ihi.'  tide.  Shak. 

3.  Something  broad  and  flat  in  form ;  as :  (a)  A  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  without  keel,  Jtnd  of  small  drauglit.  (6) 
A  straw  hat,  broad-brimmed  and  low-crowued.  (t)  {Eail- 
road  Mack.)  A  car  without  a  roof,  the  body  of  wliich  is  a 
platform  without  sides ;  a  platform  car.  ((/)  A  platform 
on  wheels,  upon  which  emblematic  designs,  etc.,  are  car- 
ried in  processions. 

4.  The  flat  part,  or  side,  of  auytliiug ;  as,  the  broad 
side  of  a  blade,  as  distinguished  from  its  edge. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  floor,  loft,  or  story  in  a  building;  espe- 
cially, a  floor  of  a  house,  which  forms  a  complete  resi- 
dence in  itself. 

6.  {Jfini/ig)  A  horizontal  vein  or  ore  deposit  auxiliary 
to  a  main  vein ;  also,  any  horizontal  portion  of  a  vein  uot 
elsewhere  horizontal.  Eaijmond. 

7.  A  dull  fellow;  a  simpleton;  a  mmiskull.    {Colloq.'\ 

Or  if  you  can  not  make  a  speech. 

Because  you  are  a.Jiat.  Holmes. 

8.  (Mas.)  A  character  l^]  before  a  note,  indicating  a 
tone  which  is  a  half  step  or  semitone  lower. 

9.  (Geom.)  A  homaloid  space  or  extension. 

Flat  (flat),  V.  t.  [itnp.  S:  p.  p.  Flatted  (-ted) ;  ;'.  pr. 
&  vb. «.  Flatting  (-ting).]  1.  To  make  flat ;  to  flatten  ; 
to  level. 

2.  To  render  dull,  insipid,  or  spiritless  ;  to  depress. 

Passions  are  ailayed,  appetites  Vitejlattcd.      Barrow. 

3.  To  depress  in  tone,  as  a  musical  note ;  especially,  to 
lower  in  pitch  by  half  a  tone. 

Flat,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  flat,  or  flattened ;  to  sink  or 
fall  to  an  even  surface.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  {Mus.)  To  fall  from  the  pitch. 

To  flat  out,  to  fail  from  a  promising  beginning ;  to  make 
a  bad  ending ;  to  disaiJpoirit  expectations.    [CoHoq.\ 

Flafbill'  (flat'btl''),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
Plnfijriinchus.    They  belong  to  the  family  of  flycatchers. 

FlafboaV  (-botO,  n.  A  boat  witli  a  flat  bottom  and 
square  ends; — used  for  the  transportation  of  bulky 
freight,  especially  in  shallow  waters. 

Flat'-bot''tomed  (-bot'tilmd),  a.  Having  an  even 
lower  surface  or  bottom  ;  as,  a^Jint-botioined  boat. 

Flat'-cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  cap  for- 
merly worn  by  all  classes  in  England,  and  continued  in 
London  after  disuse  elsewhere; — hence,  a  citizen  of 
London.  Marston. 

Flarflsh'  C-fish'),  n.  {Zo6L)  Any  fish  of  the  family 
Pleuronecifds ;  esp.,  the  winter  flounder  {Pleitronecies 
Americmms).  The  flatfishes  have  the  body  flattened, 
swim  on  the  side,  and  have  both  eyes  on  one  side,  as  the 
flounder,  turbot,  and  halibut.    See  Flounder. 

Flat'  foot'  [iSot').  {Med.)  A  foot  in  whicli  the  arch 
of  the  instep  is  flattened  so  that  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  rests  upon  the  grouml ;  also,  the  deformity,  usually 
congenital,  exhibited  by  such  a  foot ;  splayfoot. 

Flat'-fooVed,  a.  1.  Having  a  flat  foot,  with  little  or 
no  arch  of  the  instep. 

2.  Firm-footed;  determined.     [Slang^  U.  S.'\ 

FlaVhead'  (-hSd'),  a.  Characterized  by  flatness  of 
head,  especially  that  produced  by  artificial  means,  as  a 
certain  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

Flat'head%  n.  {EthnoL)  A  Chinook  Indian.  See 
Chinook,  ?*.,  1. 

Flat '-head'' ed  (-hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  head  with  a 
flattened  top  ;  as,  a,fiat-heuded  nail. 

Flat'l  ron  (-i'^iirn),  n.  An  iron  with  a  flat,  Emooth 
surface  tor  ironing  clothes. 

Fla'tlve  (fla'tTv),  fl.  [L. /?are,_;fa(u7?i,  toblow.]  Pro- 
ducing wind  ;  flatulent,     \_Obs.']  A.  lireupr. 

Flal'Ung  (flStntng),  adv.  iFlat,  a.  +  adverbial  sulf. 
'ling.']  With  the  flat  side,  as  of  a  sword  ;  flatlong  ;  in  a 
prostrate  position.     [Oh.^.^  Spenser. 

Flatlong  (-ISng;  \\:i),adv.  "With  the  flat  side  down- 
ward ;  not  edgewise.     [_Obs.'\  Shah. 

Flatly,  cdv.  In  a  flat  manner  ;  evenly ;  horizontally ; 
without  spirit ;  dully  ;  frigidly  ;  peremptorily ;  positively  ; 
plainly.     *^He  Jiatly  refused  his  aid."        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lie  that  does  the  works  ol  rehgion  BlowIy,^a//y,  and  without 
appetite.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

Flat'nesS,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat. 

2.  Evenness  of  surface ;  want  of  relief  or  prominence  ; 
the  state  of  being  plane  or  level. 

3.  Want  of  vivacity  or  spirit ;  prostration  ;  dejection ; 
depression. 

4.  Want  of  variety  or  flavor;  dullnes.H;  insipidity. 

5.  Depression  of  tone ;  the  state  of  being  below  the 
true  pitch  ;  —  opposed  to  sharpness  or  acntmcss. 

Fla-tour'  (fla-toor'),  n.     [OF.]    A  flatterer.    [Obs.'\ 

Chaucer, 

Flat'ton  (flat't*n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flattened 

(•t'nd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flattening.]     [From  Flat,  *■/.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or  one  approaching 
evenness;  to  make  flat;  to  level;  to  make  plane. 

2.  To  throw  down ;  to  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  hence,  to  depress ;  to  deject ;  to  dispirit. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid ;  to  render  stale. 

4.  {Mus.)  To  lower  tlic  pitch  of;  to  cause  to  Bound 
less  sharp  ;  to  let  fall  from  the  pitch. 

To  flatten  a  gall  (Xtnd. ),  to  set  it  more  nearly  fore-and- 
aft  of  the  vessel.  —  FlattenlriK  oven,  in  glassmaking,  a 
heatfcd  chamber  in  which  split  glass  cylinders  are  flat- 
tened for  window  glass. 

Flat'ton,  1'.  1.  To  become  or  grow  flat,  even,  depressed, 
dull,  vajiid,  spiritlesB,  or  depresHfd  below  pit<;h. 

Flat'ter  (flat'ter),  n.  1.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  makes 
flat  or  flatt*;ng. 

2.  {Metal  Workinrj)  (a)  A  flat-faced  fulling  hammer. 
(ft)  A  drawplate  with  a  narrow,  rectangular  orifice,  for 
drawing  flat  strips,  as  watch  springn,  etc.  Knight. 


Flat'ter  (flSt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flattered 
(-terd) ;  jj.  pr.  Sc  vb.  7i.  Flattering.]  [OE.jialertn,  cf. 
OV.  jiatleren;  akin  to  G.jiaUern  to  flutter,  Icel.  jiaSrn 
to  fawn,  flatter  o  cf.  F.  jtadtr.  Cf.  Flitter,  Flutter, 
Flattery.]  1.  To  treat  with  praise  or  blandishments  ; 
to  gratify  or  attempt  to  gratify  the  self-love  or  vanity 
of,  esp.  by  artful  and  interested  commenda.iou  or  at- 
tentions ;  to  blandish  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  wheedle. 
Wlitn  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
lie  says  he  duee,  being  then  most ^fiattered.  Shak. 

A  man  tliat  jiaiteitth  his  neiglibur,  spreadeth  a  net  for  his 
feet.  I'ror.  xxix.  o. 

Others  hejfattered  by  asking  their  advice.     I'rtsaAt. 

2.  To  raise  hopes  in ;  to  encourage  or  please  with  hope- 
ful or  favorable,  but  sometimes  unfounded  or  deceitful, 
representations. 

3.  To  portray  too  favorably ;  to  give  a  too  favorable 
idea  of ;  as,  bis  portrait//(;/^e;  .s  him. 

Flat'ter,  v.  i.    To  use  flattery  or  insincere  praise. 

If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  etead  to  lie, 
Soy  and  unsay,  feign, .rfif(/er,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

Flat'ter-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  flatters. 
The  most  abject  Jlatterers  dt-generate  into  the  greatest  ty- 
rants. Addiwn. 
Flat'ter-ing,  a.     Tliat  flatters  (in  the  various  senses 
of  the  verb) ;  as,  a.jfijllerin'j  speech. 

Lay  not  i\\ai  jUitltrunj  unction  to  your  soul.         Shak. 
\fti-itterin-j  painter,  who  nmde  it  his  care, 
Tu  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  Goldsmith. 
Flat'ter-ing-ly,  adv.     With  flattery. 
Flat'ter-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Flatteries  (-Tz).     [OE.  jla- 
terie,  OF.  jiateriey  F.  jtatterie,  fr.  Jiater  to  flatter,   F. 
Jiatfer;  of  uncertain  origin.     See  Flatter,  r.  /.]    Tiie 
act  or  practice  of  fl.attering  ;  the  act  of  pleasing  by  artful 
commendation  or  compliments ;  adulation  ;  false,  insiu- 
cere,  or  excessive  praise. 

Just  praise  is  only  a  debt,  but _/?«»«■;/ is  a  present.  Jiambler. 
Fhitterii  cnrrupts  both  tlu-  r(.'ceiver  and  the  giver.     Jiui-l.c. 

Syn.  —  Adulation  ;  compliment;  obsequiousnesB.  See 
Advlatiox. 

Flat'ting  (-ting),  n.  1.  The  process  or  operation  of 
making  flat,  as  a  cylinder  of  glass  by  opening  it  out. 

2.  Amode  of  painting,  inwhich  the  paint,  being  mixed 
with  turpentine,  leaves  the  work  without  gloss.      Givilt. 

3.  A  method  of  preserving  gilding  unburnished,  by 
touching  witli  size.  Kiiolles. 

4.  The  process  of  forming  metal  into  sheets  by  pass- 
ing it  between  rolls. 

Flatting  coat,  a  coat  of  paint  bo  put  on  as  to  have  no 

floss.  —  Flatting  furnace.  Same  as  FhittemnQ  oven.,  under 
latten.  —  Flatting  mill,  (a*  A  rolling  mill  producing 
sheet  metal;  esp.,  in  mints,  tlie  ribbon  from  which  the 
plaucbets  are  punched,  {b)  A  mill  in  whicli  grains  of 
metal  are  flatted  by  steel  rolls,  and  reduced  to  metallic 
dust,  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentatiou. 

Flat'tlsh  (-ttsh),  n.     Somewhat  flat.  Woodtvard. 

Flat'u-lence  (flSt'ii-lens),  i  n.  [Cf.  F.  flatulence.']  Tlie 

Flat'U-len-cy  (-l^n-sy),  J  state  or  quality  of  being 
flatulent. 

Flat'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  flatus  a  blowing,/^;?/^  veri- 
Iris  windiness,  flatulence,  fr.  flui'e  to  blow  :  cf.  F.  fla- 
tulent. See  Blow.]  1.  Affected  with  flatus  or  gases 
generated  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  windy. 

2.  Generating,  or  tending  to  generate,  wind  in  the 
stomach. 

"S'lyrctables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal 
Bubstauces,  and  therefore  are  inure _fiatulent.  Arhtithnot. 

3.  Turgid  with  flatus ;  a.&^7i  flatulent  tnvaoT.     Quincy. 

4.  Pretentious  without  substance  or  reality ;  puffy ; 
empty ;  vain  ;  as,  a.  flatulent  writer ;  flatulent  vanity. 

He  is  too  Jiatidtnt  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  drv. 

Bri/dcn. 

Flat'u-lent-ly,  adv.    In   a  flatulent  manner;    with 

flatulence. 

FlalU-OS'1-ty  (-oi'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flatuosite.']  Flat- 
ulence.    lObs.'l  Bacon. 

Flat'U-OUS  (ri5t'ij-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.flatueuz.']  Windy  ; 
generating  wind.     \_Obt:.'\  Bacon. 

II  Fla'tus  (fia'tus),  n.  ;  ph  E.  Flatuses  (-Sz),  L.  Fla- 
tus. [L.,  fr.  flare  to  blow.]  1.  A  breath  ;  a  putf  of 
wind.  Clarke. 

2.  Wind  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other 
cavities  of  the  body.  Quincu. 

Flat'wlse'  (flat'wIzO,  a.  or  adv.  With  the  flat  side 
downward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  not  edgewise. 

Flat'worm' (-wflrm'),  w.  {ZoU.)  Any  worm  belong- 
ing to  the  riatliehninthes ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to 
the  ]]lanarians. 

Flaun'dl'isll  (flanMrTsh  or  flan'-),  a.   Flemisli.  [06s.] 

Flaunt  (riant  or  flant;  277),  r.  i'.  [imp.  ^  p.  p. 
Flaunted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flaunting.]  [Cf.  ui;il.  G. 
flandern  to  flutter,  wave;  perh.  akin  to  E.  flatter,  flut- 
ter."] To  throw  or  spread  out ;  to  flutter ;  to  move  osten- 
tatiously ;  as,  T^  flaunting  sliow. 

You/Zaufje  about  the  Btrccta  in  your  new  gilt  chariot.  .^rfcwMnor. 
One  Jtuunta  in  rngn,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  J'ojic. 

Flaunt,  r.  i.  To  display  ostentatiously  ;  to  make  an 
impudent  show  of. 

Flaunt,  77.     Anything  displayed  for  show.     [Obs."] 

In  these  my  borrowed  J?aun(s.  i>hak. 

Flaunt 'Ine-ly,  adv.     In  a  flaunting  way. 

Flau'Ust  (tla'tTst),  n.  [It.  ilauto  a  flute.  Soo  Flute.] 
A  pluycr  on  thu  flute ;  a  flutist. 

II  Flau'to  (flou'^i^),  *).    [it.]    A  flute. 

Flauto  piccolo  ii.'k'k^-l.M  [It.,  lltfh-  flute"!,  an  octavo 
flute,  — Flauto  t^.^vnrBO  (t  nVv^r's-^i  [it.,  t  riiihvrm- llutcj, 
tlie  (i.TiPiiui  Iliitf,  Ih-M  lat. Tally,  inst.-ad  id  li.'iuv:  ]il;<y''d. 
like  tlie  oil]  ilit'e.  a  lire,  with  ii  mouth  i)icce  :it  tlie  ('ud. 

Fla-van'1-llne  (fliVvSn'MTn  or  -len;  104),  w.  [L. 
flavus  yellow  -[-  E.  aniline.']  {Chan.)  A  yellow,  crys- 
talline, organic  dyofltuff,  Cj^HuNj,  of  artiflcial  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  Htrong  base,  and  is  a  complex  derivative  of 
aniline  and  rjuinoline. 


Fla-Vea'cent  (fl&-v6s'scnt),  a.  [L.  flavescen.f,  p.  jrr. 
of  flaiescere  to  turu  yellow,  ir.  flavus  yellow.]  Tummg 
yellow ;  yellowish. 

Fla-Ylc'O-mous  (-vTk'S-mfif.),  a.  {L.  flavicotnus  .-flu' 
vus  yellow  -)-  coma  hair.]     Having  yellow  hair.     [/£.'] 

Fla'vin  (fla'vin),  n.  [h.  flavus  yellow.]  {Chem.)  A 
yellow,  vegetable  dyestutt,  resembling  quercitron. 

Fla'Vlne  (-vinor-ven;  104),  n.  (Cheui.)  A  yellow, 
crystalline,  organic  base,  C'lgHi^N^O,  obtained  arti- 
ficially. 

Fla'vol  (-vol),  n.  [L.  flavus  yellow  +  -ol.']  (Chem.) 
A  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  anthra- 
quinone,  and  regarded  as  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  it. 

Fla'vor  (fla'ver),  7i.  [OF.fleur,flaur  (two  syllables)^ 
odor,  cf.  F.fleurer  to  emit  an  odor.  It.  _^o^ore  a  bad  odor^ 
prob.  fr.  L.  flare  to  blow,  whence  the  sense  of  erha- 
lalion.  Cf.  Blow.]  [Written  also  flavour.]  1.  That 
quaUty  of  anything  which  affects  the  smell ;  odor  ;  fra- 
grance ;  as,  iha flavor  of  a  rose. 

2.  That  quality  of  anythmg  which  affect^s  the  taste  ; 
that  quality  wliicli  gratifies  the  palate ;  relish ;  zest  ^ 
savor  ;  as,  i\\e  flavor  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  That  which  imparts  to  anything  a  peculiar  odor  or 
taste,  gratifying  to  the  sense  of  smeU,  or  the  nicer  per- 
ceptions of  the  palate  ;  a  substance  which  flavors. 

4-  That  quality  which  gives  character  to  any  of  tho- 
productions  of  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 

Fla'vor,  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.jy.  Flavored  (-verd) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Flavoring.]  To  give  flavor  to;  to  add  some- 
thing (as  salt  or  a  spice)  to,  to  give  character  or  zest. 

Fla'vored  (-verd),  a.  Having  a  distinct  flavor;  as^ 
high' fl a  rorrd  wine. 

Fla'vor-less  (-ver-lSs),  a.    Without  fla.vor ;  taatelesa. 

Fla'vor-OUB  (-iis),  a.  Imparting  flavor;  pleasant  to* 
the  taste  or  smell ;  sapid.  Dryden, 

Fla'VOUS  (-vus),  a.     [L.  ffavusJ]     Yellow.    [Obs.] 

Flaw  (fla),  71.  [OE.  flai,  flaw,  flake  ;  cf.  Sw.  flaga 
flaw,  crack,  breach,  flake,  D.  vlang  gust  of  wind,  Norw. 
flaye,  flaag,  and  E.  flay  a  flat  stone.]  1.  A  crack  or 
breach  ;  a  gap  or  fissure  ;  a  defect  of  continuity  or  cohe- 
sion ;  as,  A  flaw  in  a  knife  or  a  vase. 

This  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  tlumsand/oics.  ShoK: 

2.  A  defect ;  a  fault ;  as,  a  flaw  in  reputation  ;  aflatv 
in  a  will,  in  a  deed,  or  in  a  statute. 

Has  not  this  also  ]ts.;?«i('s  and  its  dtirlt  side  ?  SonlJi. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder ;  a  tumult ;. 
uproar;  a  quarrel.     [Obs.] 

And  deludes  of  armies  from  the  tnvm 
Came  pouring  m  ;  I  heard  thf  mighty ^ajp.      Dryden, 
4-  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind  of  Ehort  duration. 

Snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gustand^tuc.  Hilton. 

'L,i\i.ejlaHS  in  sununer  laying  lu!^ty  corn.         Ttiini/soit. 
Syn.  — Blemish;  fault;  imperfection;  spot;  speck. 
Flaw,  V.  f.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flawed  (fiad) ;  p.  2)i:  & 
vb.  n.  Flawing.]     1.  To  crack  ;  to  make  fiaws  in. 

The-  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  arejlaiveil.      Dryden. 

2.  To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  make  of  no  effect.  [Obs."] 
France  hath  Jtnwed  the  league.  Shak. 

Flawless,  a.    Free  from  flaws.  Bni/lr. 

Flawn  (flan),  n.  [OF.  flaon,  F.  flan, 11..  flado',  fr. 
OUG.flailn,  G.fladen,  a  sort  of  pancake  ;  cf.  Gr.  TrAarvy 
broad.    See  Place.]  A  sort  of  flat  custard  or  pie.   [Obs.J 

Tus.<!er. 

Flaw'ter  (fla'ter),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Flay.]  To  scrape  or 
pare,  as  a  skin.     [Obs."]  Johnson. 

Flaw'y  (-y),  fl-  1*  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  broken  ; 
defective ;  faulty.  Johnson.- 

2.  Subject  to  sudden  flaws  or  gusts  of  wind. 

Flax  (fiSksi.  71.  [AS.^c^x;  akin 
to  D.  vlas,  OHG.  flahs,  G.  flaehs, 
and  prob.  to  flechten  to  braid,  plait, 
twii^t,  L.  plectere  to  weave,  plicare 
to  fold,  Gr.  TT^fKfiv  to  weave,  plait. 
See  Ply.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Linum^  esp.  the  L.  usitatis- 
simuviy  which  has  a  single,  slenderf 
stalk,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  blue  flowers.  The  fiher  of 
the  bark  is  used  for  making  thread 
and  cloth,  called  linen,  cambric^ 
laum,  lace,  etc.  Linseed  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seed. 

2.  The  skin  or  fibrous  part  of  the 
flax  plant,  when  broken  and  cleaned 
by  hatchclinp  or  combing. 

Earth  flax  i.'fiii.).  amianthus. —Flax  hrake,  a  machine* 
for  ri'uioviiig  the  wimdv  inirlion  of  flax  from  the  fihnius. 
—  Flax  comb,  a  liatrhfl.  haikle,  or  heckle.  —  Flax  cotton, 
the  filter  mI  l!. IX,  i.diued  by  steeiung  in  bic;ulionatc  of 
6od;i  and  ;ii  idiihiiid  liquids,  and  prep.irfii  fi>r  hluat  hing" 
and  spiniiint;  likf  cut  ton.  Kjii'jhf.—  Tlax  dreeeer,  our  «  ho 
breaka  and  nwiugles  flax,  or  prepares  it  f^v  the  spinner.  — 
Flax  mill,  a  mill  or  factnry  where  flax  is  spun  or  linen 
manufactured. —Flax  puller,  a  machine  for  pulling  flax 
plants  in  tho  field.— Flax  wench,  ui)  A  woman  wlm  spine- 
flax.  Uibs.]  ib)  A  prostitute.  [Obs.]  .S'AffA:.  — Mountain 
flax  (Min.),  amianthus.  —  New  Zealand  flax.  (Bot.)  Soo 
Flax-plant. 

Flax'en  (flSks'^n),  a.  Made  of  flax  ;  resembling  flax 
or  its  fibers ;  of  tho  color  of  flax  ;  of  a  light  soft  straw 
color;  fair  and  flowing,  like  flax  or  tow;  as,  flaxen 
thread  ;  flaxen  hair. 

Flax'-plant'  (-plSnt'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  in  New  Zea- 
land {Phoriiiiiim-  te7iaT},  allied  to  the  lilies  and  rloea. 
The  loaves  are  two  inches  wide  and  several  feet  long, 
and  furnish  a  fiber  which  Is  used  for  making  ropes,  mats, 
and  coarso  cloth. 

Flax'seed'  (-seiV).  n.     The  seed  of  the  flax  ;  linseed. 

Flax'weed'  (-wed'),  n.    (Bot.')  See  Toadflax. 

Flax'y  (-y),  a.     IJke  flax  ;  tlaxen.         Sir  M.  Sandys. 

Flay  (flii),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flayed  (flild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flayino.]  [OK.  tlennjhm.  AS./cf'n)  ;  akin  to 
D.  vlaen,  Icel.    tin,  Sw.  flh,  Dan.  flaac,  cf.  Lith,  plesztl 


Flax. 
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J.  Fletcher. 
akin  to  D. 


Doc  Ilia  ( /'»/p.r  ranis),  or  cnmnion 
I-Il'ii  of  AiiUTicu,  cnluigcd  about 
twcnty-flve  diuiiietLTB. 


to  tear,  phjszti,  v.  i.,  to  burst,  tear ;  perh.  akin  to  K.  flag 
a.  lUt  btone^  jiaxo.']  To  skin;  to  strip  ott  tlui  hkiii  or 
flurface  of  ;  as,  to  flay  an  ox  ;  to  flay  tlie  green  earth. 

Wltll  iKT  lllllU 

She  '11  fiau  thy  wolfleli  visnyp.  Skuk. 

Flay'er  (flii^r),  n.     One  who  Btrips  off  tho  skin. 
Flea  (lie),  V.  t.     [See  Flay.]    To  ttuy.     [_Obs.'\ 

lie  will  \>v.  J(.<wl  Wnl 
And  horse  cnllurs  iimdc  el  's  r-kiii. 

Flea,  n.  [OE.  ;/c,  flcCy  AS.  fled,  fltdh 
tIoo,OHG.floh,(i.floh, 
lct\.  flOy  Rnss.  blue  ha  ; 
prob.  from  the  root  of 
E.  flee.  V84.  See 
Flee.]  (Zobl.)  An  in- 
fleet  belonging  to  the 
genua  Pulex,  of  tlm  or- 
der Aphaniptora,  Fleas 
are  lieatitute  of  wings, 
but  have  the  power  of 
leaping  energetically. 
The  bite  is  poisonous 
to  most  persons.  The 
human  flea  {I'ukx  ir- 
ritans),  abumlant  in  Europe,  is  rare  in  America,  where 
the  dog  flea  (/'.  frt7(;>)  takes  its  place.  See  Aphaniptera, 
and  Doa  flea.     See  lllustratiun  in  Appendix. 

A  flea  In  the  ear,  an  unwelcome  hint  or  unexpected 
reply,  annoying  like  a  flea;  an  irritating  repulse  ;  as,  to 
put  a  flea  111  i'Hc\'i  I'or :  to  go  away  witii  tr  flea  in  one^s 
ear.  —  Beach  flea.  Black  flea,  etc.    See  under  Beach,  etc. 

Flea1)ane'  t-banO,  n.  {Hat.)  One  of  various  plants, 
BUppoaed  to  have  etflcacy  in  driving  away  fleas.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  genera  Conysa,  Erige- 
roTi^  and  Pulicaria. 

Flea'-bee'tlo  (-be't'l),  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  small  beetle  of 
the  family  HalticidXy  of  many  species. 
They  have  strong  posterior  legs  and  leap 
like  fleas.  The  turnip  flea-beetle  {Phyllo- 
treta  vittata)  and  tliat  of  the  grapevuio 
((iiitptoilera  chalybfo)  are  common  injuri- 
ous species. 

Flea'-blte'  (fle'bitO,  n.  1-  The  bite  of 
a  Hea,  or  the  red  spot  caused  by  tlie  lute. 

2.  A  trifling  wound  or  pain,  like  that  of 
the  bite  of  a  flea.  J/arveu- 

Flea'-blrten  (-bTt't'n\f7.  1.  Bitten  by 
a  flea;  as,  vt. flea-bitten  face. 

2.  White,  flecked  with  minute  dots  of 
bay  or  sorrel  ;  —  said  of  the  color  of  a 
horse. 

FIeas;h  (fle),  obs.  imp.  of  Fly. 

Fleak  (flek),  71.      A  flake;  a  tliread 
or  twist.    [O65.I 


-c  tie 


Little  long  jfeaKs  or  threads  i>f  hemp. 

Br.  H.  More. 


F  !.■  ;i  -  h 
(llalUrastrio. 
lata),  a  Adult 
beetle  ;  6  Lar- 
va ;  c  Pupn. 
All  enlarged. 


Flealc'lng,  n.  A  light  covering  of 
reeds,  over  which  the  main  covering  is 
laid,  in  thatcliing  houses.    \^ProxK  Eiig.']  Wright. 

Flea'-Iouse' (fle'lous/),  7J.  {ZooL)  A  jumping  plant 
louse  of  the  family  Psy/Udte^  of  many  species.  That  of 
the  pear  tree  is  Psylla  pi/ri. 

Fleam  (flem),  «.  Ih^^flamme,  OF.  flieme,  fr.  LL.  fle- 
voforniim,  phh'botomiim  ;  cf.  D.  vlijm.  See  Phleboto- 
my.] (Surg.  &  Far.)  A  sharp  instrument  used  for  open- 
ing veins,  lancing  gums,  etc.  ;  a  kind  of  lancet. 

Fleam  tooth,  a  tooth  of  a  saw  shaped  like  an  isosceles 
triangle;  a  peg  tooth.  Knight. 

Fleam'y  (-J),  «.    Bloody;  clctted.     lObs.  or  Prov.'\ 
Foamy  bubbling  of  a^r'nmj/  bruin.  Maraton. 

Flear  (fler),  r.  t.  &  i.     See  Fleer. 

Flea'WOrt'  (tle'wQrt'),  n.  [But.)  An  herb  used  in 
medicine  {Plantago  FsyHunn)^  named  from  the  shape  of 
its  seeds.  Loudon, 

l!F16che  (flashj,  n.  [F.  fleche,  prop.,  an  arrow.] 
{Fort.)  A  simple  heldwork,  consisting  of  two  faces  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  pointing  outward  and  open  at  the 
gorge. 

Fleck  (flSk),  n.  A  flake ;  also,  a  lock,  as  of  wool. 
[O&.1.]  J.  Martin. 

Fleck  (flSk),  71.     [Cf.  Icel.  flel-h-;  akin  to  Bw:  fldcJ:, 

D.  vlek,  G.  fleck;  and  perh.   to  E.  flitch.}     A  spot;  a 

streak;  a  speckle.     "  A  sunny //-"r/.-."  Longfellow. 

Life  is  dashed  \\  i[\\jh:ck^  of  sin.  Tennyson. 

Fleck,  V.  t.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Flecked  (flSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flecking.]  [Cf.  Icel.  flekka,  Sw.  fl'dcka,  D.  vlek- 
ken^  vlakkeri,  G.  flecken.  See  Fleck,  n.]  To  spot;  to 
streak  or  stripe  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  dapple. 

Bothy/tcitt/  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain.    Drr/den. 
A  bird,  a  cloud, ^ec^i'ny  the  sunny  air.  Trench. 

Fleck'er  (-er),  v.  t.    To  fleck.  Johnson. 

Fleck'less,  a.     Without  spot  or  blame.     [iJ.] 

My  conscience  will  not  cuunt  uw  jl-  cktcss.     Tennyson. 

Flec'tlon  (flek'shun),  n.  [See  Flexion.]  1.  The  act 
of  bending,  or  state  of  being  bent. 

2.  The  variation  of  words  by  declension,  comparison, 
or  conjugation  ;  inflection. 

Flec'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Capable  of,  or  pertaining  to,  flec- 
tion or  inflection. 

A  fieriional  word  is  a  phrase  in  the  bud.  Earle. 

Flec'tor  (,-t5r),  n.     A  flexor. 

Fled  itl5d).  iwp.  &  p.  p.  of  Flee. 

Fledge  (.ti^'jl,  a,  lOE.fleggp,flygge:  akin  to  D.  vhtg, 
G.  fliigge,  fliicke,  OHG.  flucchi,  Icel.  ilevnr.  and  to  E. 
fly.  V84.  See  Fly,  v.  1".]  Feathered  ;  furnished  with 
feathers  or  wings  ;  able  to  fly. 

His  flhouldera./c'/'ye  with  winff?.  Milton. 

Fledge,  V.  t.  &■  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fledged  (flSid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fledging.]  1.  To  furnish  with  feathers; 
to  supply  with  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight. 

The  birds  were  not  as  yei  fledged  enough  to  shift  fnr  thcm- 
eclves.  L'  Estrange. 


%  To  furniflh  or  adorn  with  any  soft  covering. 

Ymir  niuhttT,  whune  cluii  ih  not  yvtJUdyed.  Shak. 

Fledge'llng  (flf  j'llng),  7*.     A  young  bird  just  fledged. 

Flee  (tie),  r.  (.  A  t.     [imp.  &.p.  p.  Fled  (Il6d) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Fleeing.]     [OK.  Jleon,  flcen,  AS.fledn  (imperf. 

fltd/i);  akin  to  D.  rlinlrn,  OHG.  Si.  Oii.fliohan,G.flithai, 

Icel.  fli/ja    (imperf.  fly<^i),  l>an.  flye,   Sw.  fly  (inijierf. 

flyddt),  Goth,  pliuha'n.     y84.     Of.   Flight.]     To   run 

away,  as  from  danger  or  evil ;  to  avoid  in  an  alarmed  or 

cowardly  manner;  to  hasten  oil  ;  —usually  with  frvin. 

This  is  sometimes  omitted,  making  the  verb  transitive, 

LUiJ  cowardly  Jhd,  not  huving  htruck  one  stroke.    S/iuk. 

Fire  funiiculion.  1  Cor.  vi.  1«. 

Sn _/?(■(/  hie  fitemus  niv  warlike  father.  A'/ia/:. 

(H'JP*  WlitMi   gri'at  fipeed  is  to  be  indicated,  we  coni- 

moiilv  UHf  ////.  n.it   /Ire  :  an,  fly  hence  to  France  with  tlu- 

utniimt   Hpei-d.     "  Wliitlier   shall   I  fly   to   'scape   their 

liandsY  "     .Shak.    See  Fly,  v.  /.,  rj. 

Fleece  (fles),  n.  [OE.  flees,  AS.  fle 6s ;  akin  to  D. 
vlit;-.;  G.  flies^  vlies.'\  1.  The  entire  coat  of  wool  that 
covers  a  slieep  or  other  similar  animal ;  also,  the  quantity 
shorn  from  a  sheep,  or  animal,  at  one  time. 

Wlio  shore  me 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  iirt-ciouBy(eece.        Milton. 

2.  Any  soft  woolly  covering  resembling  a  fleece. 

3.  {ManuJ.)  The  flne  web  of  cotton  or  wool  removed 
by  the  doffing  knife  from  the  cylinder  of  a  carding  ma- 
chine. 

Fleece  wool,  wool  shorn  from  the  sheep.  —  Golden  fleece. 
See  under  Golden. 

Fleece,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleeced  (flest) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fleecing.]  1.  To  deprive  of  a  fleece,  or  natu- 
ral covering  of  wool. 

2.  To  strip  of  money  or  other  property  unjustly,  eepe- 
cially  by  trickery  or  fraud  ;  to  bring  to  straits  by  oppres- 
sions and  exactions. 

Wliil^t  pope  and  prince  shared  the  wool  betwixt  them,  the 
pc'ipli;  were  hnaly  Jlcectd.  I  ullrr. 

3.  To  spread  over  as  with  wool,     [i?.]  Thomson. 
Fleeced  (flest),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a  fleece  ;   as,  a 

slifcp  is  welly//'i^(T(^  Spetiser. 

2.   Stripped  of  a  fleece  ;  plundered  ;  robbed. 

Fleecelesa  (lles'lSs),  a.     Without  a  fleece. 

Flee'cer  (rte'aer),  71.  One  who  fleeces  or  strips  unjust- 
ly, especially  by  trickery  or  fraud.  Prynne. 

Flee'cy  (-sj),  a.  Covered  with,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  fleece.     ^'^ Fleecy  flocks."  Prior. 

Fleen  (flen),  n.  pi.     Obs.  pi.  of  Flea.  Chaucer. 

Fle'er  (fle'er),  n.     One  who  fieee.  Z(/.  Burners. 

Fleer  (fler),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleered  (llerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fleering.]  [OE.  flcrien  ;  cf.  Scot,  flryr, 
Norw.  flira  to  titter,  giggle,  laugh  at  notliing,  MHG. 
vlen-e,  vlarre,  a  wide  wound.]  1.  To  make  a  wry  face 
in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn  ;  to  deride  ;  to  sneer  ;  to 
mock  ;  to  gibe  ;  as,  to  fleer  and  flout. 

To  fleer  and  ecorn  at  our  solemnity.  Sliak. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility  ;  to  leer.     [Ob.s.l 

Grinning  aud  fleering  as  though  they  went  to  ft  bear  bailing. 

Latimer. 

Fleer,  v.  t.    To  mock  ;  to  flout  at.  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Fleer,  n.     1.  A  word  or  look  of  derision  or  mockery. 
And  mark  the^crs,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorne.    Ultak. 

2-  A  grin  of  civility  ;  a  leer.     [Obs.'] 

A  sly,  treacherous^cf »■  on  the  face  of  deceivers.    South. 

Fleer'er  (-ev),  n.     One  who  fleers.  Bean,  tt  Fl. 

Fleer 'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  fleering  manner. 

Fleet  (flet),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleeted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fleeting.]  [OE.  flete7i,  fleoten,  to  swim,  AS.  fle6- 
tan  to  swim,  float ;  akin  to  D.  vUeten  to  flow,  OS.  fliofan^ 
OHG.  fliozzan,  G.fliesseii,  Ice\.  fl  Jot  a  to  float,  flow,  Sw. 
flyta^D.flydr,  L.  phiere  to  rain,  Gr.  TrXeU'  to  sail,  swim, 
float,  Skr.  plu  to  swim,  sail.  V84.  Cf.  Fleet,  n.  &  a., 
Float,  Pluvial,  Flow.]  1.  To  .sail ;  to  float.  [Obs."] 
And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  Gulf  doth  fleet.    Sjjcnser. 

2.  To  fly  swiftly  ;  to  pass  over  quickly ;  to  hasten  ;  to 
flit  as  a  light  substance. 

All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Nature's  hand,  .  .  . 
Dissolved  on  earth, ^crf  hither.  Milton. 

3.  {Xaut.)  To  slip  on  the  whelps  or  the  barrel  of  a 
capstan  or  windlass  ;  —  said  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 

Fleet,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  rapidly;  to  skim  the 
surface  of ;  as,  a  ship  t\ia.t  fleets  the  gidf.  Spenser. 

2.  To  hasten  over ;  to  cause  to  pass  away  lightly,  or 
in  mirth  and  joy. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him,  and  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly. S/i(fk. 

3.  (Naut.)  (n)  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of ;  —  said  of 
a  tackle.  Totten.  (b)  To  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel 
of  a  capstan  or  windlass,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 

Fleet,  a.  [Compar.  Fleeter  (-er) ;  superl.  Fleetest.] 
[Cf.  Icel.  fljotr  quick.  See  Fleet,  v.  ?.]  1.  Swift  in 
motion  ;  moving  with  velocity  ;  light  and  quick  in  going 
from  place  to  place  ;  nimble. 

In  mail  their  hor?es  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong.     Milton. 

2.  Light,  superficially  thiu ;  not  penetrating  deep,  as 
soil.     [Prov.  Fng.]  Mortimer. 

Fleet,  71.  [OE.  flete,  fleote,  AS.  fledt  ship,  fr.  fledtan 
to  float,  swim.  See  Fleet,  ]'.  i.,  and  cf.  Float.]  A 
number  of  vessels  in  company,  especially  war  vessels  ; 
also,  the  collective  naval  force  of  a  country,  etc. 

Fleet  captain,  the  senior  aid  of  the  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
when  a  captam.  Hani.  Xav.  Encyc. 

Fleet,  "■  [AS.  fleM  a  place  where  vessels  float,  bay, 
river;  akin  to  D.  vliei  rill,  brook,  G.fliess.  See  Fleet, 
V.  i.]  1.  A  flood;  a  creek  or  inlet;  a  bay  or  estuary; 
a  river; — obsolete,  except  as  a  place  name,  —  as  Fleet 
Street  in  London. 

Tofrether  wove  we  nete  to  entrap  the  fish 

In  floods  and  i-eih.:y  fleets.  Mntthewes. 

2.  A  former  prison  in  London,  which  originally  stood 
near  a  stream,  the  Fleet  (now  filled  up). 


Fleet  pariOD,  a  clergyman  of  low  cliaracter.  In,  flf  In 

thf  vicinity  uf,  tlie  Fleet  prison,  who  was  ready  to  unite 
pt-rsons  in  marriai^e  (called  Fleet  marriaijef  at  any  hour, 
without  public  notice,  wituesses,  or  cuiisetit  of  parents. 

Fleet  (rtet),  v.  t.  lAS.llet  cream,  iT.fle6tan  to  float. 
See  Fleet,  v,  i.]  To  take  the  cream  from ;  to  akim. 
[Prov.  Eng.']  Johnson. 

Fleet'eii(ilet"n),  71.  Fleeted  or  skimmed  milk.  [Ot».J 

Fleeten  face,  a  f  a<;e  of  the  color  of  fleetcn,  i".  e.,  blanched ; 
hence,  a  coward.  '*  You  know  where  you  are,  you  fleetett 
/acc.'^  JJeau.d-  Fi. 

Fleet'-foor  (-fdOf ),  a.    Swift  of  foot.  Shak. 

Fleet'ing,  a.  I'aasing  swiftly  away  ;  not  durable  ; 
traubieut ;  transitory  ;  as,  Wi&  fleeting  hours  or  moments/ 

Syn.  —  Evanescent ;  ephemeral.    Bee  Tbanbikmt, 

Fleet'lng-ly.  adv.     In  a  fleeting  manner  ;  swiftly, 

Fleet'lngB  (-Tng/),  n.  pi.  A  mixture  of  buttenntUc 
and  bailing  whey  ;  curds.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Wright' 

Fleetly,  adv.     In  a  fleet  manner  ;  rapidly. 

Fleet'ness,  n.  Swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celer- 
ity ;  speed  ;  as,  t\if  fleetnrjK.t  of  a  horse  or  of  time. 

Flelgb  (fla),  obs.  imp.  of  Fly.  Chaucer^ 

Fleme  (flem),  f.  ^  [AS.  y/fm«w, /yman.]  To  bauiith  ; 
to  drive  out;  to  expel.  [06*.]  *' Appetite ^«mc(/t  dia- 
cretion."  Chaucer, 

Flem'er  (-^r),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bonifhes  or 
expels.    [Obs.]  Chnxicer. 

Flem'lng  (flSratng),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  oi 
Flanders. 

Flem'lsll  (-Tsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  Flanders,  or  the 
Flemings,  ^n.  Tlie  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the- 
Flemings  ;  also,  collectively,  the  people  of  Flanders. 

FlendBh  accoanta  dVaut.K  short  or  defi<ient  accounts. 
UI'fii'on.N.^]  iiinn.  .\'ir.  /■./hi."-.  -  Flemlflh  beaaty  iBot.), 
a  well  known  piiir.  It  is  I'ln'  r.i  t)i<-  few  kinds  whirli  have 
a  red  color  ujiniu- side.  -  Flemlah  bond.  lAiih.)  See  lioND* 
7i.,  H.  '  Flemish  brick,  a  hard  yellow  p;iving  brick.  — 
Flemish  coll,  a  flat  coil  of  rope  with  tlir-  end  in  the  center 
and  the  turns  lying  against,  without  riding  over,  each 
other.  ~  FlemlBh  eye  (A'n//.),  an  eye  fomu-d  at  the  end  of 
a  rope  by  dividing  tlie  strands  ana  laying  them  over  each 
other.  —  FlemlBh  horse  (AV/f/^i,  an  additional  footrope  at 
the  end  of  a  yard. 

Flench  (flSuch),  v.  t.    Same  as  Flense. 

Flense  (flens),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  flpuxr,  I).  f/en.wn,  I'/en- 
zevy  Scot,  flinch.']  To  strip  the  blubber  or  skin  from,, 
as  from  a  whale,  seal,  etc. 

The  !/•  used  carcass  of  a  fur  seal.     U.  S.  Crnrur  (ISSH^, 

Flesh  (flSsh),  n.  [OK.  flesch.  flesc,  AS.  flBsc  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  flask,  D.  vleescli,  OS.  flesk,  OHG.  fleisc,  Q. 
fleisch,  Icel.  &  I)a.u.  flesk  lard,  bacon,  pork,  Sw.  fliitk.'} 

1.  Tlie  aggregate  of  the  muscles,  fat,  and  other  tisEuea 
which  cover  the  framework  of  bones  in  man  and  other 
animals  ;  especially,  the  muscles. 

1^^  In  composition  it  is  mainly  albuminous,  but  con- 
tarns  in  addition  a  large  number  of  cryftallinc  bodiee, 
such  as  creatin.  xanthm,  hypoxanthin,  camin,  etc.  It 
is  also  rich  in  phosphate  of  potash. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable  ;  meat; 
especially,  the  body  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  atf 
distinguislied  from  flsh. 

With  roasted  A.*''t  or  milk,  and  wostel  bread.     Chaucer, 

3.  The  human  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  Boul  { 
the  corporeal  person. 

Ap  if  this^e.'/(.  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  hrafs  impregnable.  Shakr 

4.  The  human  race  ;  maidiind  ;  humanity. 

A\]  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  tlie  earth.     Gen.  vi.  12.- 

5.  Human  nature  :  (a)  In  a  good  sense,  tendernese  of 
feeling  ;  gentleness. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart.  Cowj)er. 
{b)  In  a  bad  sense,  tendency  to  transient  or  physicai 
pleasure ;  desire  for  sensual  gratification ;  carnality, 
{c)  {Theol.)  The  character  under  the  influence  of  auimafe 
propensities  or  selfish  passions ;  the  soul  unmoved  by 
spiritual  influences. 

6.  Kindred  ;  stock  ;  race. 

He  is  our  brother  and  out  flesh.    Gen.  ixxvii.  27. 

7.  The  soft,  pulpy  substance  of  fruit ;  also,  that  part 
of  a  root,  fruit,  and  the  hke,  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Gg^  Flesh  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explainingf 
compounds ;  as, //f\s/<  broth  or //ei^-broth  ; //f.«A  brush  or 
flesnhxu%\\ ;  fltsh  tint  or  flesh-tiut ;  flesh  wound. 

After  the  floBh,  after  the  manner  of  man  ;  in  a  gross  or 
earthly  manner.  "■  Ye  judge  after  the  fleyh."  .ndm  viii. 
l-^i.  —  An  arm  of  fleah,  human  strength  or  aid.  —  Flesh  and 
blood.  See  under  Blood.  —  Fleah  broth,  broth  made  by 
boiluig  flesh  in  water.  —  FlsBh  fly  iZohl.)  one  of  several 
species  of  flies  whose  larv;c  or  maggots  feed  upon  flesh, 
as  the  bluebottle  fly  ;  — called  also  meat  fly,  carrion  flv, 
and  bloafli/.  See  Blowfly.  —  Fleah  meat,  animal  food. 
/^tfif't.  —  Fleah  side,  the  side  of  a  skin  or  hide  which  wa3 
next  to  the  flesh  ;  —  opposed  to  yrain  side.  —  Fleah  tint 
iPaintinau  a  color  used  in  painting  to  imitate  the  hue  of 
the  living  body.  —Flesh  worm  (Zo'ol.K  any  insect  larva 
which  feeds  on  meat  and  decaying  fle-sh.  esp.  the  larva 
of  a  flesh  flv.  See  Fl-sh  flu  (above).  —Proud  fleah.  Seo 
under  PRorb.  —  To  be  one  fleah.  to  be  closely  united,  as  in 
marriage  ;  to  become  as  one  person.     Gen.  ii.  24. 

Flesh,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleshed  (flSsht) ;  p.  pr.  Si 
vb.  n.  Fleshing.]  1.  To  feed  with  flesh,  as  an  mcite-- 
ment  to  further  exertion;  to  initiate  ; —from  the  prac- 
tice of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding  them  with 
the  first  game  they  take,  or  other  flesh.  Hence,  to  use 
upon  fle-sh  (as  a  nuirderous  weapon)  so  as  to  draw  blood, 
especially  for  the  first  time. 

Full  bravely  hast  ihou  fleshed 
Thr  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

The  wild  dog 
Shall. )?es^  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Shat. 

2.  To  glut:  to  satiate;  hence,  to  harden;  to  accuE- 
tom.     **  Fleshed  in  triumphs."  GlanvUX. 

Old  soldiers 
Fleshed  in  the  Epoils  of  Germany  and  France.    Beau.  S-  Ft. 

3.  (Leather  Manufacture)  To  remove  flesh,  membranfe", 
etc.,  from,  aa  from  hides. 
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Fleshed  (flSsht),  a.     1.  Corpulent;  fat;  having  flesh. 

2.  Glutted;  satiated;  initiated. 

Fltshed  with  slaughter.  Dryden. 

Flesh'er  (flSsh'er),  n.     1.  A  butcher. 

Ajlcsher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down.    JUacaulay, 

2.  A  two-handled,  convex,  bluut-edged  kuife,  for  scrap- 
ing hiiles  ;  a  tleshintr  knife. 

FleshllOOd  (rifsli'liuod),  n.     The   state   or  condition 
■of  having  a  form  of  liesh ;  incarnation.     [^.] 
Thou,  wiin  liast  thjself 
Endured  thisjlts/JtuixI.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Flesh'l-ness  (-T-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  fleshy ; 
plumpness;  corpulence;  grossness.  3Iilton. 

Flesh'lngS  (-tngtz),  n.  pi.  Flesh-colored  tights, 
■worn  by  actors  and  dancers.  X*.  Jerrold. 

Flesh'less,  a.     Destitute  of  flesh  ;  lean.  Carlyle. 

Flesh'U-ness  (dt-nes).  n.  The  state  of  being  fleshly ; 
carnal  passions  and  appetites.  Spenser. 

Flesh'llng  (ding),  n.  A  person  devoted  to  fleshly 
things.     [Obs.'\  Spetiser. 

Flesllly  (dy),  a.  [AS.  jJ:PscITc.'\  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  flesh;  corporeal.     " /"/e^A/y  bondage."    Dejiham. 

2.  Animal;  not  vegetable.  Dryden. 

3.  Human ;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 
^'  Fleshly  wisdom."  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

Much  ostentation  vain  offlesMy  arm 

And  (ragrile  aims.  Milton. 

4.  Carnal ;  worldly ;  lascivious. 

Abstain  from  Jltshiy  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul. 

1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

Flesh'ly,  adv.  In  a  fleshly  manner ;  carnally  ;  lasciv- 
ionsly.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Flesh'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  flesliing,  or  the 
€xcitenient  attending  a  successful  beginning.   [/'.]  Shah. 

Flesh'mon'ger  (-mun'Rer),  ?i.  [AS.  Jl^sc  mangere.'} 
One  who  deals  in  flesh  ;  hence,  a  pimp ;  a  procurer ;  a 
pansier.     [^.]  Shak. 

Flesh'pot'  (-pSf),  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh 
is  cooked;  hence  (yj/.),  plenty  ;  higli  living. 

In  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  .  we  sat  by  the  Heshpots,  and  .  .  . 
did  eat  bread  to  the  lull.  Er.  xvi.  .1. 

Flesh'quake'  (-kwak').  «■  A  quaking  or  trembling 
•of  the  flesh:  a  quiver.     \^Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Flesh'y  (-J)*  <!•  [^Compfir.  Fleshier  (-T-er) ;  svjierl. 
Fleshiest  (-5st).]  1.  Full  of,  or  composed  of,  flesh; 
plump ;  corpulent ;  fat ;  gross. 

The  sole  of  his  foot  U  fleshy,  Ray. 

2.  Human.     \_^Ohs.']     *^  Fleshy  tabernacle."       Milton. 

3.  (Bot.)  Composed  of  firm  pulp;  succulent;  as,  the 
houseleek,  cactus,  and  agave  are  jieshf/  plants. 

Flet  (flet),  p.  p.  of  Fleet.     Skimmed.     [Oi.^.] 
FletCh  (ttech),  v.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Fletched  (flEcht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  xh.   11.  Fletchino.]      [F.  jlechf  arrow.]      To 
leather,  as  an  arrow.  Bp.   Warbia'toji. 

[Congress]  iietched  their  complaint,  by  adding :  "  America 
iovcd  hi8  brother,"  Uaucroft. 

Fletch'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  fiechier.'}  One  who  fletches 
■or  feathers  arrows;  a  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows. 
lObs.']  Mordmer. 

Flete  (flet),  r.  i.  [See  Fleet,  r.  i.]  To  float ;  to  swim. 
[Obs."]     "Whether  I  sink  or jfete."  Chancer. 

Fle-tU'er-OUS  (fle-tlf'er-us),  a.  [L.  flefi/er :  jletus  a 
"weeping  (from  jieip,  jlctum^  to  weep)  -\-  Jerre  to  bear.] 
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Fleur-de-lis  (2). 


Producing  tears.     \^Obs.'] 

II  Fleur'-de-lls'  (fl?i-'de-le'),  n. 
<fler'-).  [F.,  flower  of  the  lily.  Cf. 
Flower-de-luce,  Lily.]  1.  {Bot.) 
The  iris.    See  Flower  de-lcce. 

2.  A  conventional  flower  sug- 
gested by  the  iris,  and  having  a 
form  which  fits  it  for  the  ternunal 
■decoration  of  a  scepter,  the  orna- 
ments of  a  crown,  etc.  It  is  also  a 
heraldic  bearing,  and  is  identified 
■with  the  royal  arms  and  adorn- 
ments of  France. 

Fleur'y  (fler'y  or  fljir'J),  a.  [F. 
flenri  covered  with  flowers,  p.  p.  of  fieurir.  See  Flottr- 
isH.]  {Her.)  Finished  at  the  ends  with  fleurs-de-lis  ;  — 
aaid  esp.  of  a  cross  bo  decorated. 

Flew  (flu),  imp.  of  Fly. 

Flewed  ( rtud),  'i.     Having  large  flews.  Shnk. 

Flewa  (fluz),  11.  pi.  Tlie  i)endulou8  or  overhanging 
lattral  parts  of  the  upper  hp  of  dogs,  esjiecially  promi- 
nent in  hounds; — called  also  chaps.  See  Illust.  of 
Bloodhound. 

Flex  (flSkfi),  V.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flexed  (fl?kst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flexi.vo.]  [L.  _rlexus,  p.  p.  of  Jlecterc  to 
bond,  perh.  ioT  Jelrlere  and  .ikin  to  falx  sickle,  E.  fal- 
chion.    Cf.  Fli.s-ch.]    To  bend  ;  as,  toficx  the  arm. 

Flex,  n.     Flax.     \_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Flex-an'1-mous  (-an'T-mns),  n.  [L.  Jlexanimus; 
Jl^rterc,  jlrxnnt^  to  bend  +  animus  loind.]  Having 
power  to  change  the  mind.     [Ohs.'\  llovvll. 

Flexi-bU'l-ty  (ll?k.vr-bTn-tj?),  n.  [L.  nmhUitas: 
cf.  F.  fiexibilite.']  The  state  orquality  of  being  flexible  ; 
flexiblenesa;  pliancy;  pliability;  as,  the  jlrTibilif;/  of 
Btrips  of  hemlock,  hickory,  whalebone  or  metal,  or  of 
rays  of  light.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

All  the  flerSnUiy  of  a  veteran  courtier.    Stacuvlay. 

Flex'I-ble  (tleks'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  Jlezibilis :  cf.  F.  jhri- 
llr.]  1.  Capable  of  being  flexed  or  bent;  admitting  of 
being  turned,  bowed,  or  twisted,  without  breaking;  jdi- 
ablo  ;  yielding  to  pressure  ;  not  atilf  or  brittle. 

Whf"n  thf  siTlittini*  wind 
MakcB  j7ca-i''/c  tlic  kneen  of  knotted  oaka.  Stink. 

2.  ■Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  others ; 
not  invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate  ;  tractable  ;  manage- 
able ;  ductile  ;  easy  and  compliant ;  wavering. 

Phncion  wft«  a  man  of  tfrcat  feverity,  and  no  ways  Jlexihic  to 
thfl  will  of  the  people.  Jtaevn. 

Women  ore  «oft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  jfcxitfc.        Shak. 


3.  Capable  of  being  adapted  or  molded ;  plastic ;  as, 
ajiezible  language. 

This  was  a  principle  more  Jte-xV^i/e  to  their  purpose.    Roger*. 

Syn.  — Pliant;  pliable;  supple;  tractable;  manage- 
able; ductile;  obsequious;  inconstant;  wavering. 

—  Flex'l-ble-ness,  n.  —  Flex'1-bly,  adv. 
Flex'i-cos'tate  (rteka'T-kus'tSt;,  a.      [L.  fiexus  bent 

-f  E.  ci's(iitt'.'\     (Aniit.)  Having  bent  or  curved  ribs. 

Flex'ile (.flSks'il),  a.  IL.  jlcJciHs.}  Flexible;  pliant; 
pliable;  easily  bent ;  plastic;  tractable.        Wordsworth. 

Flex'ion  (flfik'shun),  n.     [h.  jiexio:  cf.  F.  Jtexion.'} 

1.  The  act  of  flexing  or  bending ;  a  turning. 

2.  A  bending  ;  a  part  bent ;  a  told.  Bacon. 

3.  (Gram.)  Syntactical  change  of  form  of  words,  as 
by  declension  or  conjugation  ;  inflection. 

Express  the  syntactical  relations  hyjfrrion.     Sir  W.  Hannlton. 

4.  (Physiol.)  The  bending  of  a  limb  or  joint;  that 
motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the  distal  member  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  angle  witli  the  axis  of  the  proximal 
part ;  —  distinguished  from  extension. 

Flex'or  (flSks'Sr),  71.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which 
bends  or  flexes  any  part ;  as,  the  jiexors  of  the  arm  or 
the  liand  ;  —  opposed  to  extensor. 

Flex'u-ose'  (fl5k'shii-os/ ;  135),  a.    Flexuous. 

Flex'U-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  jiexuosus,  fr.  Jlexns  a  bend- 
ing, turning.]     1.  Having  turns,  windings,  or  flexures. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  alternate  curvatures  iu  opposite  di- 
rections ;  bent  in  a  zigzag  maimer. 

3.  Wavering;  not  steady  ;  flickering.  Bacon. 

Flex'Q-ral  (-r«l},  a,  [From  Flexure.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resulting  from,  flexure  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or 
characterized  by,  flexure  ;  as^jleiural  elasticitv. 

Flex'ure  (flek'shur;  135),  7i.  [L.  jlernra.]  1.  The 
act  of  flexing  or  bending ;  a  turning  or  curving  ;  flexion  ; 
hence,  obsequious  bowing  or  bending. 

Will  it  give  place  to  Jlexure  and  low  bending  ?        S/iak. 

2.  A  turn  ;  a  bend  ;  a  fold  ;  a  curve. 

Varying  with  the  Jtcxurcs  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
niuanilcrtd.  Untislt  Quart.  liev. 

3.  iZool.)  The  last  joint,  or  bend,  of  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  small  distortion  of  an  astronomical 
instrument  caused  by  the  weight  of  its  parts ;  the  amount 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  the  observed  readings  of 
the  instrument  to  correct  them  for  this  distortion. 

The  fiexare  of  a  curve  (Math.)^  the  bending  of  a  curve 
towards  or  from  a  straiglit  line. 

FUbTier-glb  (flTb^jer-jTb),  n.    A  sycophant.     [Ohs. 

&  llunion'ns^    "Flatterers  and  fiibberyibs."      Latimer. 

FUb'ber-ti-gib  bet  (-tT-jIVbg't),  n.    An  imp.      Shak. 

[|  Fli  bus  tier'  (ritbus'tya'),  n.     [F.]    A  buccaneer; 

an  Aiiieriran  pirate.     See  Filibuster.     lObs.'} 

Flick  (flik),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  J).  Flicked  (fllkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flicking.]  \Ci.  Flicker.]  To  whip  lightly 
or  with  a  quick  jerk  ;  to  flap  ;  as,  to  Jiick  a  liorse  ;  to 
fiick  the  dirt  from  boots.  Thackeixiy. 

Flick,  n.  A  flitch  ;  as,  a  fiick  of  bacon. 
Fllck'er  (-er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flickered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  11.  Flickering.]  [OE.  jlikeren^fieknen^  to 
flutter,  AS.  tUcerian,  flicorian^  cf.  D.  jiikkeren  to  spar- 
kle. V84.  "Cf.  Flacker.]  1.  To  flutter;  to  flap  the 
wings  without  flying. 

AtiH  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sing.    Dryden. 
2.  To  waver  unsteadily,  like  a  flame  in  a  current  of 
air,  or  when  about  to  expire ;  as,  the  jiickering  light. 

The  ihinX'yVis flicker  to  and  fro.  Tennyson. 

Fllck'er,  n.     1.  The  act  of  wavering  or  of  fluttermg  ; 
fluctuation;  sudden  and  brief   increase  of   brightness; 
as,  the  \?Ls,t  flicker  of  the  dying  flame. 
2.  {Zool.)  The  golden-winged  woodpecker  (Colaptes 
anrattis)  ; — so    called    from    its  spring   note. 
Called  also  yellotv-hammer,  high-holder  ^pigeon 
woodpecker^  unAyucca. 
The  cackle  of  thcfli-.ker  among  the  oaks. 

Thorcau. 

Flick 'er-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  flick- 
ering iriiniiUT. 

Flick'er-mouse'  (-mous'),  n. 

iZ"-'f{.)      Set    L'LITTERMOUSE. 

Flidge  ( Ii  i  j  I.  fi.  Fledged  ; 
flevige.     [n/,s.]       iroUand. 
Flidge,  V.  i.   To  be- 
come fledged ;  to 
fledge      I0bs.'\ 

Kvery  day  build 
Ihrir  firsts,  every 
hoMT  fliilfff. 

JC.  Orcenc. 

Fll'er(fli'er), 
n.  [From  Fly, 
V. :  cf.  Flyer.] 

1.  One  who 
flies  or  flees  ;  a 
Flicker  (Colaptes  oAtratus)  ?  mtile.  runaway  ;  a  fu- 

gitive.      Shak. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  fly.     See  Fly.  h.,  0,  and  13  (b). 

3.  (S/}itnitng)  See  Flyer,  n.,  5. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Flykr,  n.,  4. 

Flight  (tilt),  n.  [AS.  fliht.flyht,  a  flying,  U.jhdffan 
to  fly  ;  ci.fli/ht  a  fleeing,  ir.  jleon  to  flee,  G.jlurht  a  flee- 
ing, Sw.  Jh/tcty  G.  jtiifj  a  flying,  Sw.  flf/gt,  D.  rlugt  a  flee- 
ing or  flyintf,  Dan.  y/i/f^//.  V84.  See'FLEE,  Fly.]  1.  The 
act  of  flying;  a  pasHing  through  the  air  by  the  help  of 
wingft ;  volitation  ;  nuKlo  or  style  of  flying, 

I,ike  thf  iiiirht  owl's  lazy  flight.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeinR  ;  the  act  of  running  awny,  to  es- 
cape danger  or  expected  evil ;  liasty  departure. 

Proy  yc  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.    Jilatt.  xxiv.  CO. 
Fain  hy  flifjhl  to  Bavo  thcmBolvoH.  Shak. 


3.  Lofty  elevation  and  excursion  ;  a  mounting ;  a  soar- 
ing ;  as,  2i  flight  of  imagination,  ambition,  fully. 

Ciiiild  lit-  have  kept  liis  spirit  to  thai  flight. 
He  had  been  happy.  liyrun. 

His  higheiit^/iy/((j  were  indeed  far  below  thobc  of  Taylur. 

MdcauUiy, 

4.  A  number  of  beings  or  things  passing  through  the 
air  tog'^her;  especially,  a  flock  of  birds  flying  in  com- 
pany; the  birds  that  fly  or  migrate  together;  the  birds 
produced  iu  one  tsason  ;  as,  &  flight  of  arrows.        Swift. 

Sviilt  flights  of  angels  mini&trant.  Milton. 

Like  afli-;ht  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts.    Shak. 

5.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs  reacliing  from  one  land- 
ing to  anotlier.  Parker. 

6.  A  kind  of  arrow  for  the  longbow ;  also,  the  sport 
of  shooting  with  it.    See  Shaft.     lObs.} 

Challenged  Cupid  at  Ihv  flight.  Shak. 

Not  a  tiiglit  <lrawn  home 
E'er  made  that  huite  that  they  have.    Beau.  6f  Fl. 

7.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats.    [Prov.  Eng.'\    Wright. 
Flight  feathers  (Zool.\  the  wing  feathers  of  a  bin!,  in- 

cluduig  tiie  (iiiills,  coverts,  and  bastard  wing.  See  Bird. 
^To  pat  to  flight.  To  turn  to  flight,  to  compel  to  run 
away  ;  to  force  to  flee  ;  to  rout. 

Syn.  — Pair;  set.    See  Pair. 

FUght'ed  (flit'6d),  o.  1.  Taking  flight;  flying;  — 
used  in  composition.  ^^Vrow  ay -flighted  steeds."   Milton. 

2.  (Her.)  Feathered;  —  said  of  arrows. 

FUght'er  (-er),  n.  (Brewing)  A  horizontal  vane  re- 
volving over  the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce 
a  circular  current  in  the  liquor.  Knight. 

Flight'1-ly  (-T-IJ),  adv.     In  a  flighty  manner. 

Flight'i-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  flighty. 
The  flightinvss  of  her  temper.  liau-thome. 

Syn,  —  Levity  ;  giddiness ;  volatility  ;  hghtness ;  wild- 
ness  ;  eccentricity.    See  Levity. 

Flight'— shot'  (-sh5t').  n.  The  distance  to  which  an 
arrow  or  flight  maybe  shot;  bowshot,  —  about  the  fifth 
of  a  mile.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'\ 

■Within  a.  flight-shot  from  it  in  the  valley.         Evelyn. 
Half  aflight-sliot  from  the  king's  oak.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

FUght'y  (-J'))"-     !•  Fleeting;  swift;  transient. 
The  fiighti/  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unle'ss  the  deed  go  witli  it.  Shak. 

2.  Indulging  in  flights,  or  wild  and  unrestrained  sal- 
lies, of  imagination,  humor,  caprice,  etc.  ;  given  to 
disordered  fancies  and  extr.Tvagant  conduct;  volatile; 
giddy  ;  eccentric  ;  slightly  delirious. 

Proofs  of  my  flighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind.  Coleridge. 
A  harsli  disciplinarian  and  aflig/tty  enthusiast.    J.  S.  Harford. 

FUm'Uam'  (fllm'flilm'),«.  [Cf.  Flam.]  A  freak;  a 
trick  ;  a  lie.  Beau.  <fc  FL 

Fllm'sl-ly  (-zT-iy),  adv.     In  a  flimsy  manner. 

Flim'sl-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  flimsy. 

Flim'sy  (flim'z^^),  a.  [Cojnpar.  Flimsier  (-zl-er) ; 
St/perl.  Flimsiest.]  [Cf.  W.  lly}nsi  naked,  bare,  empty, 
sluggish,  spiritless.  Cf.  Limsy.]  Weak;  feeble;  limp; 
slight ;  vain  ;  without  strength  or  solidity ;  of  loose  and 
unsubstantial  structure  ;  without  reason  or  plausibility ; 
as,  ajii?nsy  argument,  excuse,  objection. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  oi flimsy  lines.  Pope. 

All  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss's  brain.    Sherutan. 

Syn.  — "Weak  ;  feeble  ;  superficial ;  shallow;  vain. 

Flim'sy,  11.     1.  Tliin  or  transfer  paper. 

2.  A  bank  note.     [Slarig,  ICjig.l 

Flinch  (fliucli),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flinched 
(fllncht);  J},  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flinching.]  [Prob.  fr.  OE. 
flecchen  to  waver,  give  way,  Y.  flechir,  fr.  L.  fiectere  to 
bend  ;  but  prob.  influenced  by  E.  blench.    Cf.  Flex.] 

1.  To  withdraw  from  any  suffering  or  undertaking, 
from  pain  or  danger  ;  to  fail  in  doing  or  persevering  ;  to 
show  signs  of  yielding  or  of  suffering ;  to  shrink ;  to 
wince  ;  as,  one  of  the  "p^xtxeB  fiinched  from  the  combat. 

A  cliild,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindin'ss,  may  be  accustomed 
to  bear  very  rough  usage  withouty/i;*c/iiHy  or  complaining. 

Locke. 

2.  (Croquet)  To  let  the  foot  slip  from  a  ball,  when  at- 
tempting to  give  a  tight  croquet. 

Flinch,  11.    The  act  of  flinching. 

Fllnch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flinches  or  fails. 

Flinch'lng-ly,  adv.     in  a  flinching  manner. 

Flin'der-mouse'  (flTn'drr-nious'),  «•  [OE.  rlindre 
moth  (cf.  D.  rUnder  buttcrtiy)  +  E.  mouse.  Cf.  Flit- 
termouse,  Flinders.]    (ZhYA.)  A  bat ;  a  flittermouse. 

Flin'ders   (-dSrz),  n.  pi.      [Scot.  flenderSf  ficndris ; 
peril,  .akin   to   E.  flutter;  cf.   D.  flenters  rags,  broken 
pieces.]     Small  pieces  or  splinters  ;  fragments. 
The  tough  ash  fipoar,  so  stout  and  true. 
Into  a  thousaud^(H(/(ri  (lew.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fling  (fling),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  }).  p.  Flung  (flSng) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flinging.]  [OIZ.  Jlingen,  fien gen,  to  rush, 
hurl;  cf.  Icel.  fiengja  to  whip,  ride  furiously,  OSw. 
flrngn  to  strike,  Sw.  jVdnga  to  romp,  Dan.  fienge  to 
slash.]  1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the  hand  ;  to 
hurl ;  to  dart ;  to  emit  with  violence  as  if  thrown  from 
the  hand  ;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  into  the  pond. 

'T  JH  Fnte  Ihiit  fiing.i  the  dice  :  and,  as  hheflingn. 
Of  kings  makes  jn.asont8,  and  of  pensantB  kiuga.    Vn/den. 
IIo  .  .  .  like  .Tove,  bin  lightniiifr/fimsr.         Dryden. 
I  know  thy  genrroim  temper  well. 
Fling  but  the  uppearancc  of  dihltonor  on  it, 
It  fitrui-ht  takca  lire.  AddiBOn. 

2.  To  shod  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter. 

Tlip  flun  begins  io  fling 
Hie  flaring  bennih.  ifiUon. 

Every  beam  new  trnnHJent  colors.ffinj?*-  J'opr. 

3.  To  throw  ;  to  hurl ;  to  tlirow  oIT  or  down  ;  to  prop, 
trate  ;  hence,  to  baffle  ;  to  defeat  j  as,  to  fling  a  party  iu 
litigation. 

Ilii  horiP  aXaried.,  flung  him,  and  fell  upon  him.     WaJpoU. 
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FLING 

To  fling  about,  to  throw  on  all  eides ;  to  scatter. —To 
fling  away,  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Crnniwull,  I  clmryu  lhvi-,tUiirj  aivai/  ambitum.  Sheik-. 
—  To  fling  down,  (n)  To  throw  to  the  ground:  OHp.,  to 
throw  in  duhance,  as  formorly  knighta  uubt  a  glovo  into 
the  arena  aw  a  challenge. 

This  qucBtinn  8o.//H»(7f/'*u'n  beforf  the  gueatii,  .  .  . 

Was  handed  ovur  hy  conwL'iit  ot  ull 

To  nie  who  had  not  Mpukt-'ii.  Ti-nu'j^on. 

<ft)  To  overturn;  to  deiiioltHh;  to  ruin. —To  f.lnK  in.  to 
throw  in  ;  not  to  chart,'t'  in  an  accniijit ;  as,  in  Mi-ttlini;  ac- 
counts, one  \nv\.y  lUuijs  ill  a  Hiimil  huiii,  or  a  tew  ilayM' 
work. —To  fling  off,  to  hulHe  in  tiii?  cliawc ;  to  defeat  of 
prey  ;  also,  to  get  rid  of.  Aihlison.  To  fling  open,  to 
tlirowopen;  to  open  suddenly  or  witli  violemie:  as,  iu 
Jiiii'j  opim  a  door.  —To  fling  out,  to  utter  ;  to  8]»eak  in  an 
ahriipt  or  haruh  manner;  as,  /'''  jthuj  out  hard  worda 
against  another.  —  To  fling  up,  to  roliuquish  ;  to  aban- 
don ;  ae,  tojlintj  up  a  design. 

Fling  (lling),  V.  i.  1.  To  throw  ;  to  wince  ;  to  flounce  ; 
as,  the  horse  began  to  kick  and ////if/. 

2.  To  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  to  utter  abusive  language  ;  to 
eneer  ;  as,  the  scold  began  to  tlout  audjling. 

3.  To  throw  one's  self  in  a  violent  or  hasty  manner ;  to 
rush  or  spring  with  violence  or  haste. 

And  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  jliiigs.  2fUton. 

I.//HIIP  ckiser  to  liis  l)reu*it, 
Ab  sword  that,  alter  battle,  //uiyf  tu  &hi'atli.     Mrs.  lirowninrj. 
To  fling  out,  to  become  ugly  and  intractable  ;  to  utter 
sneers  and  insinuations. 

Fling,  /(.     1.  A  cast  from  the  hand  ;  a  throw  ;  also,  a 
flounce  ;  a  kick  ;  as,  the  jfhirj  of  a  horse. 
,   2.  A  severe  or  contemptuous  remark;  an  expression 
of  sarcastic  scorn  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sarcasm. 
I,  who  love  to  have  xijhnfj. 
Botli  lit  SLimte  housL'  and  kin^.  Swift. 

3.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  aa,  the  Highland  y^jV/;. 

4.  A  trifling  matter  ;  an  object  of  contempt.     \_Obs.'] 

Enjrland  were  hut  njUno 
Save  for  the  crooked  stick  and  tlieyruy  goose  wing. 

Old  I'rnvnb. 

To  have  one's  fling,  to  enjoy  one's  self  to  the  fvdl ;  to 
have  a  season  of  dissipation.  J.  II.  Nficmmi.  "Wlien  I 
■was  as  young  aa  you,  I  /uic/  my  fiiny.  I  led  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure."   D.  Ji-rrola. 

Fllng'dust'  (-diSstO,  n.  One  who  kicks  up  the  dust ; 
a  streetwalker  ;  a  low  woman.     [Obs.']  Beau.  iS:  Fl. 

Fllng'er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio  flings ;  one  who  jeers. 

Flint  (flint),  n.  [AS.  tiint,  akin  to  Sw.  Jlintn,  Dan. 
Jiint;  cf.  QHix.Jiins  flint,  G./m^^  gun  (cf.  E./iH^ock), 
peril,  akin  to  Gr.  TrAtVflos  brick.  Cf.  Plinth.]  1.  {3Ihi.) 
A  massive,  somewhat  impure  variety  of  quartz,  in  color 
usually  of  a  gray  to  brown  or  nearly  black,  breaking  with 
a  conchoidal  fracture  and  sharp  edge.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  strikes  fire  with  steel. 

2.  Apiece  of  flint  for  striking  fire; — formerly  much 
used,  esp.  in  the  hammers  of  gun  lock;i. 

3.  Anything  extremely  hard,  unimpresaible,  and  un- 
yielding, like  flint.     "A  heart  of  Jlini."  Sjietiser. 

Flint  age.  (Geo!.)  Same  as  .St07ie  aoe,  under  Stone.  — 
Flint  brick,  a  Are  brick  made  principally  of  powdered  si- 
lex.— Flint  glass.  See  in  the  Vocaoulary.  — Flint  Imple- 
menta  (Arrhirol.),  tools,  etc.,  employed  by  men  before 
the  use  of  metals,  such  as  axes,  arrows,  spears,  knives, 
wedges,  etc.,  which  were  coniinonly  made  of  flint,  but 
also  of  granite,  jade,  jasper,  and  oilier  hard  stones.  — 
Flint  mill,  (rt)  {Pottery)  A  mill  in  which  flints  are  ground. 
<6)  iAfininq)  An  obsolete  appliance  for  lighting  tlie  miner 
at  his  work,  in  which  flints  on  a  revolving  wheel  were 
made  to  produce  a  shower  of  sparks,  which  gave  light, 
but  did  not  infl.ame  the  fire  damp.  Kni'jht.  —Flint 
atone,  a  hard,  siliceous  stone ;  a  flnit.  —  FUnt  wall,  a 
kind  of  wall,  common  in  England,  on  tlie  face  of  which 
are  exposed  the  black  surfaces  of  broken  flints  set  m  the 
mortar,  with  tjuoins  of  masonry.  —  Liquor  of  flints,  a  solu- 
tion of  silica,  or  flints,  in  potash.  —  To  akin  a.  flint,  to  be 
capable  of,  or  guilty  of,  any  expedient  or  any  meanness 
for  making  money.    [Colloq.] 

Flint'  glass'  (gl4s').  {Chnn.)  A  soft,  heavy,  bril- 
liant glass,  conbisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  lead  and 
potassium.  It  is  used  for  tableware,  and  for  optical  in- 
struments, as  prisms,  its  density  giving  a  high  degree 
of  dispersive  power;  —  so  callcl,  because  formerly  the 
siliea  was  obtained  from  pulverized  flints.  Called  also 
crystal  glass.    Cf.  Glass. 

Q^^  The  concave  or  diverging  half  of  an  achromatic 
lens  is  usually  made  oi  Jiint  yiass. 

Fllnt'-heart'ea  (-hart'Sd),  n.  Hard-hearted.      Shak. 

FUnfl-ness  (-T-nSa),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
flinty;  hardness;  cruelty.  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

FUnt'lock'  (-15k'),  n.  1.  A  lock  for  a  gun  or  pistol, 
having  a  flint  fixed  in  the  hammer,  which  on  striking  tlie 
ateel  ignites  the  priming. 

2.  A  hand  firearm  fitted  with  a  flintlock;  esp.,  the 
old-fashioned  musket  of  European  and  other  armies. 

FUnt'ware'  (-war'),  n.  A  superior  kind  of  earthen- 
-ware  into  whose  composition  flint  enters  largely.  Knight. 

Fllnt'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  (h'of.)  An  Australian  name 
for  the  very  hard  wood  of  the  Encab/ptits  p7luln7^is. 

Fllnt'y  (-3?),  a.  lCo7iipar.  Flintier  (-T-er)  ;  snprr!. 
Flintiest.]  Consisting  of,  composed  of,  abounding  in, 
or  resembling,  flint ;  as,  a  jimtg  rock  ;  jUiify  ground  ;  a 
JUnii/  heart. 

Flinty  rock,  nr  FUnty  slate,  a  siliceous  slate  ;  —  basanite 
18  here  included.    See  Basanite. 

Flip  (flip),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  jfip  nimble,  flippant,  also, 
aslight  blow.  Cf.  Flippant.]  A  mixture  of  beer,  spirit, 
etc.,  stirred  and  heated  by  a  hot  iron. 

Flip  dog,  an  iron  used,  when  heated,  to  warm  flip. 

Flip,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flipped  (flTpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
n.  Flipping.]     To  toss  or  fillip  ;  as,  to  jlip  up  a  cent. 
As  when  your  little  nncs 
Do  'twixt  their  finf^ers.rfip  their  cherry  etones.     TT.  Browne. 

Pllpe  (flip),  V.  t.  To  turn  inside  out,  or  with  the  leg 
part  back  over  the  foot,  as  a  stocking  in  pulling  off  or 
for  putting  on.     [Scot.\ 
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Pllp'-flap'  (fiTp'flSp'),  n.  [See  Flip,  and  Flap.]  The 
roi»eated  stroke  of  soiiictliin^  long  and  Ioohc.       Johnson. 

rilp'-Ilap',  «'/('.  With  repeated  atrokua  and  noif>e, 
as  of  .something  long  and  loose.  Ash. 

Fllp'pan-cy  (flTi.'p^/n-sj;-),  n.  [See  Flippant.]  Tlie 
state  or  (juality  of  being  fllpijant. 

Thw Jtippaiicij  of  lungiin^'C.  Up.  Hard. 

PUp'pant  (-pfuit),  a.  [Prov.  'E.Jlip  to  move  nimbly; 
cf.  W.  llipa  soft,  liniijor,  pliant,  or  Icel.  Jleipa  to  babble, 
prattle.  Cf.  Flip,  Fillip,  Flap,  Flippkb.]  1-  Ot 
smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech;  speaking  with  ease 
and  rapidity;  having  a  voluble  tongue;  talkative. 

It  htcomuth  ^'ood  men,  iii  nuch  cubu*.  to  bt-  jUj-paiit  and  free 
m  their  siifvcli.  Jktrruw. 

2-  Speaking  fluently  and  confidently,  without  knowl- 
edge or  consideration  ;  empty ;  trifling  ;  inconsiderate  ; 
IKJrt;  petulant.     "7'7(/>/«m(  epilogues."  Thomson. 

'I'o  \mtjlijijirnit  Rcorn  to  the  bllifih,  /.  Twjlur. 

A  bort  iftjiiiijiuiil,  vuiii  discoiirHe.  linrkc. 

Fllp'pant,  n.     A  flippant  person.     [A'.]         Tennyson. 

Flip'pant-ly,  adv.     In  a  flippant  Inanner. 

Flip 'pant -ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  flippant. 

Fllp'per  (-pi5i),  7(.  [Cf.  Flip,  PYippant.]  1.  {ZoYU.) 
A  broad  flat  limb  used  for  swimming,  aa  those  of  seals, 
sea  turtles,  whales,  etc. 

2.  {Nmit.)  The  hand.     [Slang'] 

Flirt  (flert),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flieted  ;  ;j.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flirting.]  [Cf.  AS. y/e«/(/ trifle,  UA\y,jleardian 
to  trifle.]  1.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  (juick  effort;  to 
fling  suddenly  ;  as,  they Jlirt  water  in  each  other's  faces; 
he  jiirtcd  a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief. 

2.  To  toss  or  throw  about  ;  to  move  playfully  to  and 
fro  ;  as,  to  Jiirt  a  fan. 

3.  To  jeer  at ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  mock.  [Obs."} 

I  nin  ashamed  ;  I  nm  ficorned  ;  I  au\  Jiirtcd.  Beau.  8f  Fl. 

Flirt,  V.  i,     1.  To  run  and  dart  about ;   to  act  with 

giddiness,  or  from  a  desire  to  attract  notice  ;  especially, 

to  play  the  coquette ;  to  play  at  courtship  ;  to  coquet ; 

as,  they  Jiirt  with  the  young  men. 

2.  To  utter  contemptuous  language,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain ;  to  jeer  or  gibe.     [Obs.'\  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Flirt,  n.     1.  A  sudden  jerk  ;  a  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a 
darting  motion  ;  hence,  a  jeer. 

Several  httW  J} ir Is  nnd  vibrations.  Addison. 

With  mnny  a.  Jlirt  and  flutter.  L.  A.  I'oe. 

2.  [Cf.  LQ.JiirtJe^G.jlirtchen.     See  Flirt,  r.?.]     One 

who  fUrta  ;  esp.,  a  woman  who  acts  witli  giddiness,  or 

plays  at  courtship  ;  a  cofjuette  ;  a  pert  girl. 

Several  youixi^j/irfs  about  town  had  a  desi^'u  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  lashionable  world.  Addison. 

Flirt,  '/.     Pert ;  wanton.     [06^.] 
Flir-ta'tlon  (fijr-ta'sliiln),  71.     1.  A  flirting  ;  a  quick, 
sprightly  motion. 

2.  Playing  at  courtship  ;  coquetry. 

The  _riirtaiio?>s  and  jeuluusica  of  our  ball  rooms.  Mncaulay. 

Fllrt'-glll'  (flert'jTl'),  n.   A  woman  of  light  behavior ; 

a  gill-flirt.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

You  heard  him  take  me  up  like  tifirt-giU.  Beau.  4-  Ff.. 

Pllrt'1-glg  (-T-gtg),  71.     A  wanton,  pert  girl.        [06s.] 

Flirt'lng-ly,  adi\     In  a  flirting  inauner. 

Fllsk  (fllsk),  V.  i.   To  frisk  ;  to  skip  ;  to  caper.    [Obs. 

Scot.']     "  The  Jiisking  flies."  Gossan. 

Fllsk,  n.    A  caper  ;  a  spring  ;  a  whim.     [Scot,] 

Flit  (flit),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flitted  (-ted)  ;  p.pr. 

&  vb.n.  Flitting  (-ting).]    [OV..  Jiitten,  fiutten,  to  carry 

away,  go  away ;  cf.  leel.  Jlijtja^  Sw.  jlytta,  Dan.  jlytte. 

V84.    Cf.  Fleet,  v.  i".]    1.  To  move  with' celerity  through 

the  air  ;  to  fly  away  with  a  rapid  motion  ;  to  dart  along ; 

to  fleet ;  aa,  a  hxxd  flits  away  ;  a  cloud  flits  along. 

A  shadow, //ifs  before  me.  Tt/inf/son. 

2.  To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing.  Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  rapidly,  as  a  light  substance,  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  remove ;  to  migrate. 

It  became  a  received  opinion ,  that  the  souls  of  men,  departing 
this  life,  iXifiJIit  out  of  one  body  into  Eonie  other.  llooiccr. 

4.  To  remove  from  one  place  or  habitation  to  anotlier. 
[Scot.  &  Prov,  Eng.]  Wright.     Jamieson. 

5.  To  be  unstable  ;  to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 

And  the  free  soul  to  flittiiifj  air  resi^'ncd.        Dryden. 

Flit,  a.     Nimble  ;  quiek  ;  swift.     [Obs.]     See  Fleet. 

Flitch  (fllch),  n.  :  jd.  Flitches  (-5z).  [OE.  fUcche, 
flikke,  AS.fl-icce,  akin  to  Icel.  flikki :  cf.  Icel.  fl'tk  flap, 
tatter;  peril,  akin  to  E.  fleck.  Cf.  Flick,  ti.]  1.  Tlie 
side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon.     Swift. 

2.  One  of  several  planks,  smaller  timbers,  or  iron 
plates,  which  are  secured  together,  side  by  side,  to  make 
a  large  girder  or  built  beam. 

3.  The  outside  piece  of  a  sawed  log  ;  a  slab.    [Eng.] 
Flite  (flit),  V.  i.     [AS.  flltan  to  strive,   contend,  quar- 
rel ;  akin  to  G.  fleiss  industry.]     To  scold  ;  to  quarrel. 
[Prov.  Eng.l  Grosp. 

Flit'ter  (flit'ter),  v.  >.     To  flutter.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Flit'ter,  v.  t.  To  flutter  ;  to  move  quickly  ;  as,  to  flit- 
ter the  cards.     [P.]  Lowell. 

Flit'ter,  n.  [Cf.  G.  flitter  spangle,  tinsel,  flitfern  to 
make  a  tremulous  motion,  to  glitter.  Cf .  Flitter,  v.  i.] 
A  rag ;  a  tatter  ;  a  Email  piece  or  fragment. 

Flit'ter-mouse'  (-mous'),  n.  [Flitter,  v.  i.  -|-  motise  ; 
cf.  G.  fledermaus,  OHG.  fledarmus.  Cf.  Flickermodse, 
Flindekmouse.]  (Zool.)  A  bat ;  — called  vAso  flicker- 
mnt/se,  flindermotisey  and  flinty  mouse. 

Flit'tem  (-tern),  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  ob- 
tained from  young  oak  trees.  McElrnth. 

Flit'tl-ness  (flTt'tt-ngs),  n.  [From  Flitty.]  Un- 
steadiness; levity;  lightness.     [Obs.]  B p.  Hopkins. 

Flit'tlng  (-ting),  n.  1.  A  flying  with  lightness  and 
celerity  ;  a  fluttering. 

2.  A  removal  from  one  habitation  to  another.  [Sect. 
&  Prov.  Eng.] 

A  nei;;'hhnr  had  lent  hia  cart  for  ihefliitinn.  and  it  wn,'«  now 
Btandin;;  loaded  at  tlie  door,  ready  to  move  away.  Jeffn^y. 

Fllftlng-ly,  adv.     In  a  flitting  manner. 


mt'ty  (fltt'tj?),  a.  [From  Flit.]  Unstable  ;  flutter- 
ing^     yOhsA  jjr.  U,  M^rc. 

Flix  t'llKH),  n.  [Cf.  Flax.]  Down;  fur.  [Obs.  or 
^rov.]  J.  Dyer 

Fllx,  n.    TJie  flux;  dyaentery.     [0&*.]  L'Jatl. 

FUx  weed  (Jiot.),  the  Sisynibriuvi  Sophia,  a  kind  of 
hedge  mustard,  formerly  wwA  a«  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Flo  (Mo),  n.  ;  pi.  Flon  (flonj.  [AS.  flh,  flan.]  An 
&TToyw.     \Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Float  (hot),  n.  [OK.  flole  Bhip,  boat,  fleet,  AB.  flota 
Bhip,  ir.jkoian  to  float;  akin  to  D.  rloot  fleet,  G.jioas 
raft,  Icel.  y/y/r  float,  raft,  fleet,  Sw.  _;?'^,«^i.  V84.  See 
Fleet,   v.    r.,  and  cf.    Flotilla,    Flotsam,    Ploveh.1 

1.  Anything  which  floats  or  rests  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid,  as  to  sustain  weight,  or  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  surface,  or  mark  tlie  place  of,  something.  Specific- 
ally :  (</)  A  mass  of  timber  or  boards  fastened  to- 
gctlier,  and  conveyed  down  a  stream  by  the  current;  a 
r,aft.  (M  Tlie  hollow,  metalhc  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  a  cistern  or  boiler, 
(r)  The  cork  or  quill  used  in  angling,  to  support  the 
bait  line,  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish,  {d)  Anything 
used  to  buoy  up  whatever  is  liable  to  sink  ;  an  inflated 
bag  or  pillow  used  by  persona  learning  to  swim  ;  a  life 
preserver. 

Thii  reform  hill  .  .  .  had  been  need  aa  a  float  bv  tlie  con- 
ecrvativc  minintry,  J.'p.  2'etera, 

2.  A  float  board.    See  Float  board  (below). 

3.  {Tempering)  A  contrivance  for  affording  a  copious 
stream  of  water  to  the  heated  surface  of  an  object  of 
large  bulk,  as  an  anvil  or  die.  Knight. 

4.  The  act  of  flowing;  flux;  flow.     [Obs.]  Bacon, 

5.  A  ijuantity  of  earth,  eighteen  feet  wjuare  and  one 
foot  deep.      [Obs.]  Mortimer, 

6.  (Plastering)  The  trowel  or  tool  with  which  the 
floated  coat  of  plastering  is  leveled  and  smootlied. 

7.  A  polishing  block  used  in  marble  working  ;  a  run- 
ner. Knight. 

8.  A  single-cut  file  for  smoothing ;  a  tool  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  rasping  olf  pegs  inside  a  shoe. 

9.  A  coal  cart.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

10.  The  sea  ;  a  wave.    See  Flote,  n. 

Float  board,  one  of  the  boards  fixed  radially  to  the 
rim  of  an  undershot  water  wheel  or  of  a  steamer's  paddle 
wheel;  a  vane.  —  Float  caae  {Naul.),  a  caisson  used  for 
hftnig  a  sliin.  —  Float  copper  or  gold  (Afininrj),  fine  parti- 
cles of  metallic  cojiper  or  of  gold  sufepended  in  water,  and 
thus  liable  to  be  lost.  —  Float  ore.  water-worn  particles  of 
ore ;  fragments  of  vein  material  found  on  the  surface, 
away  from  tlie  vein  outcrop.  Raymond.  ~Y\o^t  atone 
{.Arch.),  a  siliceous  stone  used  to  i.'b  stonework  or  brick- 
work to  a  smooth  surface.  —  Float  valve,  a  valve  or  cock 
acted  upon  by  a  float.    See  Float,  1  Kb). 

Float,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  P'loated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Floating.]  [OE.  jloiicn,  flotten,  AS.  jlotian  to  float, 
swim,  fr.  jleOlan.  See  Float,  ti.]  1.  To  rest  on  the 
surface  of  any  fluid  ;  to  swim  ;  to  be  buoyed  up. 

The  ark  no  more  -aov!  floats,  but  eeima  on  ground.    Jlilton. 
Three  blustering  nights,  borne  by  the  southern  blaet, 
ljl-"it.d.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  move  quietly  or  gently  on  the  water,  as  a  raft ; 
to  drift  along ;   to  move  or  glide  without  effort  or  im- 
pulse on  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  or  througli  the  air. 
They  stretch  their  broad  plumesandy/oaf  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 
There  seems  ajloaling  whisper  on  the  hills.  Byron. 

Float,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  float ;  to  cause  to  rest  or 
move  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  as,  the  tide  floated  the 
ship  into  the  harbor. 

Had  floated  that  betl  on  the  Inchcape  rock.    Southey. 

2.  To  flood  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  cover  with  water. 

Proud  Pactolus  ./?oa(s  the  fruitful  lands.       Dri/dtn. 

3.  {Plastering)  To  pass  over  and  level  the  surface  of 
with  a  float  while  the  plastering  is  kept  wet. 

4.  To  support  and  sustain  the  credit  of,  as  a  commer- 
cial scheme  or  a  joint-stock  company,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  go  into,  or  continue  in,  operation. 

Float'a-ble  {fiot'd-b'!),  a.     Tliat  may  be  floated. 
Float'age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.     Same  as  Flotage. 
Float-a'tlon  (flot-a'shun),  n.     See  Flotation. 
Float'er  (fiot'er),  n.     1.  One  who  floats  or  swims. 
2.  A  float  for  indicating  the  height  of  a  liquid  surface. 
Float'lng,  a.     1.  Buoyed  upon  or  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
floating  timbers  of  a  wreck  ;  floating  motes  in  the  air. 

2.  Free  or  loose  from  the  usual  attaclinient ;  as,  the 
floating  ril)s  in  man  and  some  otlier  animals. 

3.  Not  funded;  not  fixed,  invested,  or  determined; 
a.^^  floating  capital ;  vl  floating  debt. 

Trade  wns  at  an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been  withdrawn 
in  great  masf^es  from  the  island.  Jfacaulay. 

Floating  anchor  {Xnut.),  a  drag  or  sea  anchor :  drag  sail. 
^  Floating  battery  (J/i7. 1,  a  battery  erected  on  rafts  or  tlie 
hulls  of  fillips,  chiefly  for  the  dtfensn  of  a  coast  or  the 
bombardment  of  a  place.  —  Floating  bridge,  la}  A  bridge 
consisting  of  rafts  or  timber,  witli  a  floor  of  plank,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  water  ;  a  bateau  bridge.  See  Ba- 
teau, (bi  ( Mil.  I  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  one.  and  capable  01  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys  ;  —  used  for  carrying  troops 
over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort. 
fc)  A  kind  of  ferrybn.it  which  is  guided  and  impelled 
by  means  of  chains  which  are  anchored  on  each  side  of 
a  stream,  and  pass  over  wheels  on  the  vessel,  the  wheels 
being  driven  by  steam  power,  uh  The  landing  platform 
of  a  ferry  dock.  — Floating  cartilage  {Med.),  a  cartilage 
which  moves  freely  in  tlie  ca\nty  of  a  joint,  and  often 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  latter. — Floating 
dam.  I'M  An  anchored  dam.  i^>i  A  caisson  used  as  a  gate 
for  a  dry  dock.  —  Floating  derrick,  a  derrick  on  a  flo.it  for 
river  and  harbor  use,  in  raising  sunken  vessels,  moving 
stone  for  harbor  improvements,  etc.  —  Floating  dock. 
(Nant.)  See  under  Dock.  —  Floating  harbor,  a  breakwater 
of  cages  or  booniF,  anchored  and  fastened  together,  and 
used  as  a  protection  to  sliips  riding  at  .inehor  to  leeward, 
A'7)/V//i/.  —  Floating  heart  tBot.i,  a  small  aquatic  plant 
IJAmnnnfhrmum  tariino.mm\  whose  heart-shaped  leaves 
float  on  the  water  of  .\nierican  ponds.  —  Floating  island, 
a  dish  for  dessert,  consisting   of    custard  with  floating 
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1  of  whipped  cream  or  white  of  egca.  —  Floating 
kidney.  (Med.)  See  Wamlerinij  kidney,  uiuler  Wander- 
ing. —  Floating  light,  a  Hcht  ehown  at  the  masthead  of  a 
vessel  moored  over  aunken  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  to  waru 
mariners  of  danger;  a  light-ship;  aleo,  a  light  erected 
on  a  buoy  or  floating  stage.  —  Floating  liver,  i  J/tv/.  >  See 
Wnndering  liver,  under  \Vandebinq.  —  Floating  pier,  a 
landing  stage  or  pier  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 
—  Floating  ribfl  Mh"?.',  the  lower  or  posterior  ribs  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  others  in  front ;  in  man  they 
are  the  last  two  pairs.  —  Floating  Bcreed  ( Pli'.-'f'ri>i'j\  a 
strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on,  to  serve  as  a  ^uUlf  tor 
the  thickness  of  the  coat.  —Floating  threads  i  iVrarini/), 
threads  which  span  several  other  threads  without  being 
interwoven  with  them,  in  a  woven  fabric. 

Floating  (rtotTng),  71.  1.  ( Weaving)  Floating  threads. 
See  Floating  threads,  above. 

2-  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering.      Knight. 

Float 'In  g-ly,  adv.     In  a  floating  manner. 

Float'y  (-5),  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  ;  buoyant ; 
liplit.  Sir  ir.  Jialeigh. 

FloTjert  (flo'bert),  n.  {Gun.)  A  small  cartridge  de- 
signed for  target  shooting ;  —  sometimes  called  hall  cap. 

Flohert  rifle,  a  rifle  adapted  to  the  use  of  floberts. 

FlOC'cU-la'tlon  (tlok'sTl-la'shun),  n.  [L.  Jloccus  a 
flock  of  wool.  Cf.  Flock  of  wool.]  {Med.)  A  delirious 
picking  of  bedclothes  by  a  sick  person,  as  if  to  pick  off 
flocks  of  wool ;  carpholog>' ;  —  an  alarming  symptom  in 
acute  diseases.  Ihinglisou. 

Floc-COse'  (flSk-kos'),  a.  [L.  fioccosus.  Cf.  2d  Flock, 
n.]     1.  Spotted  with  small  tufts  like  wool.  Wviglit. 

2.  (Bol.)  Having  tufts  of  soft  hairs,  which  are  often 
deciduous. 

FlOt/CU-Iar  (fl5k'ku-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  flocculus. 

Fl0C''CU-late  (-lat),  r.  i.  [im^.  &  p.  p.  Flocctjlated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Floccxtlating. ]  (Geol.)  To  aggregate 
into  small  lumps. 

Floc'cu-late  (-lat),  a.  (Zool.)  Furnished  with  tufts 
of  curly  hairs,  as  some  insects. 

Floe- CU-la'Uon  (-la'shun),  n.  (Geol.)  The  process  by 
which  small  particles  of  fine  soils  and  sediments  aggre- 
gate into  larger  lumps. 

FlOC'cn-lence  (-lens),  n.  The  state  of  being  fiocculent. 

Floc'CU-lent     (-lent),    a.       [See    Flock     of     wool.] 

1.  Clothed  with  small  flocks  or  flakes  ;  woolly.   Gray. 

2.  (Zool.)  Applied  to  the  down  of  newly  hatched  or 
unfledged  birds. 

II  Floc'cu-lus  (-liSs),  n. ;  pi.  Flocculi  (di).  [NL., 
dim.  of  Ij.  Jloccus  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool.]  {Anat.)  A 
small  lobe  in  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  near 
the  middle  peduncle  ;  the  subpeduncular  lobe. 

11  FlOC'cus  (-kus),  n.  ;  pi.  Flocci  (-si).  [L.,  a  flock  of 
wool.]  1.  {Zo'fJl.)  (a)  The  tuft  of  hair  terminating  the 
tail  of  mammals,  {b)  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of 
young  birds. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  woolly  filament  sometimes  occurring  with 
the  sporules  of  certain  fungi. 

Flock  (fl5k),  n.  [AS.  nocc  flock,  company ;  akin  to 
lce\.  Jlokkr  crowd,  Sw.  jiock,  D:m.  Ji ok  ;  prob.  orig.  used 
of  fowls,  and  akin  to  E.Jli/.  See  Fly.]  1.  A  company 
or  collection  of  living  creatures  ;  —  especially  applied  to 
Bheep  and  birds,  rarely  to  persons  or  (except  in  the  plu- 
ral) to  cattle  and  other  large  animals ;  as,  a  Jlock  of  rav- 
enous fowl.  Milton. 

The  heathen  .  .  .  came  to  Nicanor  hjjlocks.    2  ifacr.  xiv.  14. 

2.  A  Christian  church  or  congregation ;  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  pastor,  or  minister  in  charge. 

Ab  half  amazed,  half  fri£;htfd  all  hi^fiork.     Tennyon. 

FlOCll.T'.  i".     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Flocked  (fl5kt);  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Flocking.]    To  gather  in  companies  or  crowds. 

Friends  daily  /fock.  Dryden. 

Plocklng  fowl  (Zool.),  the  greater  scaup  duck. 

Flock,  1-.  t.    To  flock  to ;  to  crowd.     [_Obs.'] 

Good  fellows,  trooping,  /locked  itie  so.  Tnvlor  (IfiOil), 

Flock,  n.  [OE.  fiokke;  cf.  D.  vlok,  G.  Jlocke,  OHG. 
fioccho,  Iccl.jloki,  perh.  akin  to  Y..  jlicker /jlacker^  orcf. 
Ij.  ftoccus,  F.y?oc.]     1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 

I  prvthee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  ievf  Jtocks  in  the 
point  [pommel].  .S/iak. 

2.  Woolen  or  cotton  refuse  {sing,  or  p/.),  old  rags, 
etc.,  reduced  to  a  degree  of  fineness  by  machinery,  and 
used  for  stuffing  upholstered  furniture. 

3.  Very  fine,  sifted,  woolen  refuse,  especially  that 
from  shearing  the  nap  of  cloths,  used  as  a  coating  for  wall 
paper  to  give  it  a  velvety  or  clotlilike  appearance  ;  also, 
llic  dust  of  vegetable  fiber  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Flock  bed,  a  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  coarso 
wuol,  or  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up  fine.  *'  Once  a  jlock  Ud, 
but  repaired  with  Mtraw."  j'ii}ir.  —  Flock  paper,  paper 
coated  with  flock  fixed  with  glue  or  size. 

Flock,  V.  (.  To  coat  with  flock,  as  wall  paper ;  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  (as  glass)  so  as  to  give  an  appear- 
anr-f  of  being  covered  with  fine  nock. 

Flockllng.  ".     A  lamb.     lObs.'\  Brome  (lODO). 

FlOCkly,  adr.     In  Hocks;  in  crowds.     [Ohs.'\ 

Flock'mel  (H5k'm51),  adv,  iAS,.  flncmmlum.  See 
Meal  part.  J    In  a  Hock  ;  in  a  body.     [Obs.'] 

'Vhai  Jlockintl  on  a  day  they  to  him  went.     Cltauar. 

Flock'y,  a.    Abounding  witli  flocks;  floccose. 

Floe  (Mo),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  Jlag  af  iis,  iiftjlngr,  Sw.flaga^ 
flak'',  i^jl'iga,  intake.  See  Flao  a  flat  stone.]  A  low, 
flat  iiiaw^  of  floating  ice. 

Floo  rat  (Zo'oL),  a  seal  ( Phocn  ffctida). 

Flog  (Ilfig),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flogoed  (fiSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flogoiso  (-gTng).]  [Cf.  Scot,  jhg  blow, 
fctroke,  kick,  AS.  Jlocnn  to  strike,  or  perh.  fr.  L.  Jlagrl- 
late  to  whip.  Cf.  Flaoellatb.]  To  beat  or  strike  with 
a  uA  or  whip  ;  to  whip ;  to  lash  ;  to  chastitte  with  re- 
poat*'d  blows. 

PlOK'ger  (-ger),  V.     1.  One  wlio  flogn. 

2.  A  kind  of  majlet  for  beating  the  bung  stave  of  a  rnsk 
to  fiart  the  bung.  Knight. 


Plog'glng  (flc5g'gTng),  a.  &  n.  from  Floo,  v.  1. 

Flogging  chiflel  iMach.j,  a  large  cold  chi.sel,  used  in  chip- 
ping castings.  —  Flogging  hammer,  a  small  sledge  hammer 
used  for  striking  a  flogging  chisel. 

Flon  (flon).  n.pl.     See  Flo.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Flong  Irtong  or  fliing).  obs.  imp.  S:  p.  p.  of  Fling. 

Flood  (flud),  71.  [OE.  flod  a  flowing,  stream,  flood,  AS. 
Jfod;  a.kin  to  D.  vloed,' OS.  fiOd,  OHG.  fiuot,  G.  jlu(, 
Ici^.JioS,  Sw.  &  Daw.  Jiod,  Goth,  jlodus  ;  from  tlie  root 
of  E.  flow.  V80.  See  Flow,  v.  i.]  1.  A  great  flow  of 
water ;  a  body  of  moving  water  ;  the  flowing  stream,  as 
of  a  river  ;  especially,  a  body  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually  thus  covered ;  a  deluge ; 
a  freshet ;  an  inundation. 

A  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  hy  Jiood.  Jlilton. 

2.  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide ;  the  semidiurnal  swell 
or  rise  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  ;  as, 
youDgflood;  highjlood. 

There  is  a  tide  ui  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  Jiood,  leads  ou  to  fortune.        ShaX: 

3.  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  substance  ;  f.s,  a 
Jlood  of  light ;  a  jiood  of  lava  ;  hence,  a  great  quantity 
widely  diffused  ;  an  overflowing  ;  a  superabundance  ;  as, 
a,  jiood  of  bank  notes  ;  ii  jiood  of  paper  currency. 

4.  Menstrual  discharge  ;  menses.  Ilarvey. 
Flood  anchor  (Xaut.),  the  anchor  by  which  a  ship  is  held 

while  the  tide  is  rising.  —  Flood  fence,  a  fence  so  secured 
that  it  will  not  be  swept  away  by  a  flood.  —  Flood  gate, 
a  gate  for  shutting  out,  admitting,  or  reh-asing,  a  hndv 
of  water;  a  tide  gate. —Flood  mark,  the  mark  nr  lim- to 
which  the  tide,  or  a  flood,  rises  ;  higli-wati-r  murk.  — 
Flood  tide,  tlie  rising  tide  ; —  opposed  to  ebb  tide  —  The 
Flood,  tlie  Deluge  in  the  days  of  ^oah. 

Flood,  V.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flooded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Flooding.]  1.  To  overflow  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  deluge  ; 
as,  the  swollen  river  Jiooded  the  valley. 

2.  To  cause  or  permit  to  be  inundated  ;  to  fill  or  cover 
with  water  or  other  fluid ;  as,  to  Jiood  arable  laud  for 
irrigation  ;  to  fill  to  excess  or  to  its  full  capacity  ;  as,  to 
jioiid  a  country  with  a  depreciated  currency. 

Flood'age  (-Hj ;  48),  «.     Inundation.     [B.'j      Caiiyle. 

Flood'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  floods  anything. 

Flood'ing.  n.  1,  The  filling  or  covering  with  water 
or  other  fluid ;  overflow ;  inundation  ;  the  filling  any- 
thing to  excess. 

2.  {Med. )  An  abnormal  or  excessive  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  Dunglisoii. 

Flook  (flook),  n.     A  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Flook'an  (-on),  FluTian  (flu'kau),  «.  {Mining)  See 
Flvcan. 

Flook'y  (-y),  a.    Fluky. 

Floor  (flor),  n.  [AS.  Jlor ;  akin  to  D.  vloer,  G.flur 
field,  floor,  entrance  hall,  Icel.  jior  floor  of  a  cow  stall, 
cf.  Jr.  &  Gael,  lar  floor,  ground,  earth,  W.  llnivr^  perh. 
akin  to  L.  planus  level.  Cf.  Plain  smooth.]  1.  The 
bottom  or  lower  part  of  any  room  ;  the  part  upon  which 
we  stand  and  upon  which  the  movables  in  the  room  are 
supported. 

2.  The  structure  formed  of  beams,  girders,  etc.,  with 
proper  covering,  which  divides  a  building  horizontally 
into  stories.  Floor  in  sense  1  is,  then,  the  upper  surface 
of  floor  in  sense  2. 

3.  The  surface,  or  the  platform,  of  a  structure  on 
which  we  walk  or  travel ;  as,  the  floor  of  a  bridge. 

4.  A  story  of  a  building.     See  Story. 

B.  {Legislative  Asseinblies)  {a)  The  part  of  the  house 
assigned  to  the  members.  (6)  The  right  to  speak. 
[U.  *S'.] 

.  C^^  Instead  of  he  Jias  the  floor,  the  English  say,  he  is 
in  possession  oj'  the  house. 

6.  {A'avt.)  That  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  wliich  is  most  nearly  liorizontal. 

7.  (Mining)  {a)  The  rock  underlying  a  stratified  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposit.  (6)  A  horizontal,  flat  ore 
body.  Raymond. 

Floor  cloth,  a  heavy  textile  fabric,  painted,  varnished, 
or  saturated  with  waterproof  material,  for  covering 
floors ;  oilcloth.  —  Floor  cramp,  an  implement  for  tight- 
ening the  seams  of  floor  boards  before  nailing  them  in  po- 
sition. —  Floor  light,  a  frame  with  glass  panes  in  a  floor.  — 
Floor  plan,  io)  (.s/iijifiiil/din<n  A  longitudinal  section, 
showing  a  ship  as  di\id<d  at  tin-  water  line,  (b)  (Arch.) 
A  horizontal  section,  slmwing  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  partitions,  arrangement  of  passages,  apartments, 
and  openings  at  the  level  of  any  floor  of  a  house. 

Floor,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Floored  (flord) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flooring.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  floor ;  to  furnish 
with  a  floor  ;  as,  to  floor  a  house  with  pine  boards. 

2.  To  strike  down  or  lay  level  with  the  floor ;  to  knock 
down ;  hence,  to  silence  by  a  conclusive  answer  or  re- 
tort;  as,  to  ^oor  an  opponent. 

Floored  or  crushed  by  him.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  finish  or  make  an  end  of  ;  as,  to  floor  a  college 
examination.     [Colloq.'] 

I  'vc  Jhiortd  my  Iittli'-K'>  work.  T.  Ifuffhes. 

Floor'ago  f-aj  ;  48).  n.     Floor  space. 

Floor'er  (-er),  n.  Anything  tliat  floors  or  upsets  a 
perKoii,  as  a  blow  that  knocks  him  down  ;  a  conclusive 
nnsw^-r  or  retort;  a  task  that  exceeds  one's  abilities. 
[f'ol/og.'] 

Floor'hoads'  (-liPdz').  n.pl.  (Xaut.)  The  upper  cx- 
triMiiitics  of  tln^  floor  timlx-rs  of  a  vessel. 

Floor'lng,  7t.  1.  A  platform  ;  the  bottom  of  a  room  ; 
aHoor;  pa\rnii'nt.     See  Fl.oon,  n.  Addiion. 

2.    Matf-rial  for  the  coiiKtruction  of  a  floor  or  floors. 

Floor^eSB.  a.     Having  no  floor. 

Floor'walk'or  (-wt^k'Sr),  n.  One  who  walks  about  in 
a  larirc  rctnil  Htorc  as  an  overseer  and  directrir.      [['.  S.'] 

Flop  (flop),  V.  t.  [imp.  A'  f>.  p.  FLoiTEn  (flSpt) ;  /).  pr. 
Si  vb.  n.  Floitino.]  [A  variant  of  jlaji.]  1.  To  clap  or 
strike,  as  a  bird  itH  wings,  a  flsh  Its  tail,  etc. ;  to  flap. 


3.  To  turn  suddenly,  as  something  broad  and  flat. 
[Collog.']  Fielding. 

Flop  (flSp),  V.  i.  1.  To  strike  about  with  sometliing 
broad  and  flat,  as  a  fish  with  its  tail,  or  a  bird  with  its 
wings  ;  to  rise  and  fall ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat  Jlops. 

2.  To  fall,  sink,  or  throw  one's  self,  heavily,  clumsily, 
and  unexpectedly  on  the  ground.     [Collo'j.~\        Dickens. 

Flop,  n.     Act  of  flopping.     [Colloq.'\      (1.  //.  Russell. 

Flop'py  (-pj'))  (^'  Having  a  tendency  to  floi*  or  flap  \ 
as,  ajtojipi/  hat  brim.  G.  Elioi. 

Flop' wing'  (-wing')j  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The  lapwing. 

Flo'ra  (Mo'ri),  n.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  from 
flos,floris,  flower.  See  Flower.]  1.  {Rom.  Myth.)  Th& 
goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  complete  system  of  vegetable  species 
growing  without  cultivation  in  a  given  locality,  region, 
or  period ;  a  list  or  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  such- 
plants. 

Flo'ral  (-ral),  a.  [L.  i^/ora?i\;  belonging  to  Flora  :  cf. 
F.  floral.  See  Floba.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Flora,  or  to- 
flower.'?  ;  made  of  flowers ;  as,  _/?orai  games,  wreatlis. 

2.  {Bot.)  Containing,  or  belonging  to,  a  flower;  as,  a 
floral  bud  ;  a  floral  leaf  ;  floral  characters.  Martyn. 

Floral  envelope  (Bot.\,  the  calyx  and  corolla,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  (mostly  the  corolla)  may  be  wanting. 

PlO'ral-ly.  adv.     in  a  floral  manner. 

Flo'ra-inour  (-ra-mo6r),  7i.  [L.flos.floris,  flower -)- 
amor  love.]    The  plant  love-lies-bleeding.    [Obs."]    Prior, 

FlO^ran  (-r3n),  7>.  (Mining)  Tin  ore  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  the  stone  ;  tin  ore  stamped  very  fine.  Pryce. 

W  Flo'r^'al'  (flu'ru  al'),  n,  [F.  florcal,  fr.  L.  flos.floris, 
flower.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  French  republicaJi 
calendar.     It  began  April  20,  and  ended  May  19.    Sea 

VEN  DEMI  AIRE. 

Flor'en  (tiCr'Sn),  n.  [UL.  floimus.  See  Florin.]  A 
certain  gold  coin  ;  a  Florence.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Flor'ence  (flCr'ens),  n.  [From  the  city  of  Florence  : 
cf.  Y.florence  a  kind,  of  cloth,  OF.  florin.']  1.  An  an- 
cient gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  of  six  shillinga 
sterling  value.  Camden. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth.  Johnson^ 

Florence  flask.  See  under  Flask.  —  riorenca  oil,  olive 
oil  prepared  in  Florence. 

Flor'en-tine  (-en-ten  or  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Florenti- 
7nis,  fr.  Florentia  Florence  :  cf.  F.  florentin.l  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  Florence,  in  Italy. 

Florentine  moBalc,  a  mosaic  of  hard  or  semiprecious 
stones,  often  so  chosen  and  arranged  that  their  natural 
colors  represent  leaves,  flowers,  and  the  like,  inlaid  in  a. 
background,  usually  of  black  or  white  marble. 

Flor^en-tlne,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Flor- 
ence, a  city  in  Italy. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk.  Knight. 

3.  A  kiud  of  pudding  or  tart;  a  kind  of  meat  pie.  [Obs.\ 

Stfalinf;  custards,  tarts,  nnd  flurrntims.     l>au.  &■  Ft. 

Flo-res'cence  (fl6-rS.s'sens),  n.  [See  Florescent.J 
{But.)  A  bursting  into  flower  ;  a  blossoming.       Martyn. 

Flo-res'cent  (-sent),  a.  [h.  florcscens,  p.  pr.  of  flo- 
rescere  to  begin  to  blossom,  incho.  fr.  florcre  to  blossom, 
fr.  flos,  floris,  flower.  See  Flower.]  Expanding  into- 
flowers ;  blossoming. 

FlO'ret  (flo'rgt),  n.  [OF.  florete,  F.  fleurelte,  dim.  of 
OF.  flor,  F.  fleur.  See  Flower,  ami  cf. 
Floweret,  3d  Ferret.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  little 
flower  ;  one  of  the  numerous  little  flowers 
which  compose  the  head  or  anthodium  in 
such  flowers  as  the  daisy,  thistle,  and  dan- 
delion. Gray. 

2.   [F.  fleitret.l     A  foil  ;    a  blunt  sword 
used  in  fencing.      [Obs."]  Cotgrare. 

Flo'ri-age  (-rt-aj),  n.     [L.  fios,  floris, 
flower.]    Bloom  ;  blossom.    [Obs."]    J.Scott. 

FlO'ri-a  ted  (-a^ted),  a.  {Arch.)  Having  floral  orna- 
ments ;  as.jloriated  capitals  of  Gothic  pillars. 

FlO-rlc'0-mOUS  (flo-rlk'o-mQs),  a.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower  -|-  coma  hair.]  Having  the  head  adorned  witlt 
flowers.     [/?.] 

Flo'rl-cul'tur-al  (flo'rT-kGl'tur-ol  or  flOr'T- ;  135),  a. 
Pertaining  to  tlie  cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

Flo'ri-cul  lure  (flo'rT-kul'tGr  or  flSr'T-;  13r..  277),  n. 
[L.  j/((.T,  floris,  flower  -|-  cultura  culture.]  The  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  plants. 

FlO'ri-Cul'tur-ist  (-kOl'tur-Tst),  7i.  One  skilled  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers ;  a  florist. 

Flor'id  (flSr'Td),  a.  [Ij.floridus,  fr.  flos,  floris,  flow- 
er. See  Flower.]  1.  Covered  with  tlowefs;  abotmd- 
iug  in  flowers  ;  flowery.     [A*.] 

Fruit  from  a  pleasnnt  nnd  florid  tree.    Jer.  Tatflor.. 

2.  Bright  in  color  ;  flushed  with  red  ;  of  a  lively  red- 
dish color  ;  as,  a.Jlorid  countenance. 

3.  Kmbellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  enriched  to- 
excess  with  figures  ;  excessively  ornate ;  as,  a  florid' 
style ;  florid  eloquence. 

4.  {Mils.)  Flowery;  ornamental;  running  In  rapid, 
melodic  figures,  divisions,  or  passages,  as  in  variations; 
full  of  fioriture  or  little  ornamentations. 

Flor'i-da  bean' (rt5r'T-dA  hen'),  (^o^)  (o)  The  larger 
roundish,  flattt-ned  seed  of  Mucuna  vrcns.  See  under 
Bean,  {b)  One  of  tho  very  large  seeds  of  the  Kiitada 
scandrn.':. 

(I  Flo-rld'e-ffi  (flfi-rid'e-e),  n.  pi  [NL.,  from  L.  flos, 
Jloris,  a  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  subclass  of  alp.T  including 
all  tho  red  or  purplish  seaweeds ;  the  Rhodosncrnifn-  of 
many  autlmra  ;  —  so  called  from  the  rosy  or  florid  color 
of  most  of  the  species. 

Flo-rld'i-ty  (-T-tyo,  n.  The  quality  of  being  florid; 
florid  ncj^st.  Fioyer. 

Flor'id-ly  (flJ')r'Td-15'),  adv.     In  a  florid  manner. 

Flor'ld-neS8,  "•     Th.-  tpmlitv  of  being  florid.      Bnyte. 

FlO-rll'er-OUS  (fl'.-rTfcr-Qs)",  a.  [L.  florifer ;  flos, 
floris,  flower  -{- /errc  to  bear;  cf.  T.flori/ere.']  Pro- 
ducing flowers.  IJtounA 
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FIOTI-H-Oa'tlon  (Ho'rl-tl-ka'Bl.an  or  HBrT-),  n.  [L. 
Jiiis,  Jlui'is,  How(ir  -\-J„i;t,'  u>  ijiake.]  Thu  act,  proceaB, 
or  time  of  lloweriiig  ;  (turefireiicr*. 

FlO'rl-fOrm  (flo'rl-fonn  or  HBr'I-),  a.  Ih.flos,  floris, 
flower  +  -form:  c£.  V.  Jlori/orme.]  Having  tlio  form 
of  a  Hower  ;  flower-ahaped. 

Flo'rl-lcen  (-kSn),  n.  {Zaiil.)  An  Indian  bustard  (Otis 
mu-ita).  Tlie  Bengal  floriken  in  Sijplunti'lr.^  hengalen- 
sis,     [Written  aXuo Jiorikan,  Jiorikiii,  Jlorican.] 

FlO'll-leee  (Ho'rI-18j),  ».  [L,  Jloriteijus  flowor-cull- 
ing ;  jlo.i,  jToris,  liower  +  legere  to  gather  :  cf.  F.  Jluri- 
legf.  ]  Tlie  act  of  gathering  tlowers. 
Flo'rl-mer  (-mer),  n.  (Bo/.)  See  Kloramodr.  [Obs.l 
Flor'ln  (HorTn),  n.  [F.Jiarin,  It.  Jiorino,  orig.,  a 
Florentine  coin,  with  a  lily  on  it,  fr.  fiurc  a  flower,  fr. 
li.Jios.  See  Flower,  and  cf.  Floren.]  A  ailver  coin  of 
Florence,  first  strnck  in  the  twelftli  centnry,  and  noted 
4or  its  beauty.  The  name  ia  given  to  dilferent  coins  in 
different  countries.  The  florin  of  England,  first  minted 
in  1849,  is  wortli  two  shillings,  or  about  48  cents ;  the 
florin  of  the  Netherlands,  about  4U  cents  ;  of  Austria, 
about  31)  cents. 

FlO'rlst  (flo'riat  or  flOr'Ist ;  277),  n.    [Cf.  F.  fleuriste, 
florislf,  tr.  F.  fleur  nov/er.     See   Flower.]     1.  A  culti- 
vator of,  or  dealer  in,  flowers. 
2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 
Flo-roon' (flo-roon'),  7i.   lF,Jictiroii.   See  Flower.]   A 
border  worked  with  flowers.  Wnqht. 

FlOr'U-lent  (flSr'ii-Ient),  a.     [L.  florulentus,  fr.  jins, 
/orK,  flower.]     Flowery ;  blossoming.     [04s.]    Blount. 
Flos'CU-Iar  (flBs'kij-ler),  «.     (Bol.)  Flosculons. 
Flos'eu-la'rl-an  (-la'rl-rm),  n.     [From  L.  flosculns  a 
floweret.]     (Zoiil.)  One  of  a  group  of  stalked  rotifers, 
having  ciliated  tentacles  around  the  lobed  disk. 

Flos'cule  (flSs'kul),  n.  [L.  fiosnilin,  dim.  o£  flos 
flower:  cf.  V.floscnir.]     (Bol.)  A  floret. 

Floa'CU-lous  (-kij-lus),  a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  many 
ganiopetalous  florets. 

II  Flos'-fer'rl  (HBs'fBr'ri),  n.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.] 
iMm.)  A.  variety  of  aragonite,  occurring  in  delicate  white 
coralloidal  forms ;  —  common  in  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Flosb  (fl5sh),  n.     [Cf.  G.fdsse  a  trough  in  which  tin 

ere  is  washed.]    (Melullurgy)  A  hopper-shaped  box  or 

mortar  in  wljich  ore  is  placed  for  the  action  of  the 

stamps.  Knight. 

Floss  (fli5s;  115),  n.     [It.  floscio  fl,abby,  soft,  fr.  L. 

fluxiis  flowing,  loose,  slack.     See  Flux,  k.]     1.  (Hot.) 

The  slender  styles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  maize  :  — 

also  called  silk. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  silk,  used  in  embroidering. 

FloBB  Bilk,  silk  that  has  not  been  twisted,  and  which  re- 

tams  Its  loose  and  dowiiy  character.     It  is  one  ]i  used  in 

embroidery.      Called  also  /loreil  silk.  —  rioas   thread    a 

kmd  of  sott  flaxen  y.arn  or  thread,  used  for  embroidery  ■ 

—  called  also  linen  jloss,  mid  jloss  yum.  ilcElrath. 

Floss,  n.    [Cf.  Q.  floss  a  float.]    1.  A  small  stream  of 

water.     [Eng.'^ 

2.  Fluid  glass  floating  on  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
produced  by  the  vitrification  of  oxides  and  earths  which 
are  present. 

FloBB  hole,  (n)  A  hole  at  tlie  back  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace, at  which  the  slags  pass  out.  (6)  The  tap  hole  of  a 
melting  furnace.  Knight. 

Flos'Sl-fl-ca'tiOn  (fl5s'sT-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  Flori- 
ricATlON.]     A  flowering ;  floriflcation.     [A]  Craig. 

Floss'y  (flSs'y;  115),  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or 
resembling,  floss  ;  hence,  light ;  downy. 

II  FlO'ta  (tiij'ta),  n.  [Sp.  See  Flotilla.]  A  fleet ; 
especially,  a  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
«very  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  to  trans- 
port to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish  America 

Flo'tage  (flo'tij),  n.  iOF.  floluge,  F.flottuge,  it.  flat. 
/er  to  float.]    1.  The  state  of  floating. 

2.  That  which  floats  on  tlie  sea  or  on  rivers, 
ten  d.\&ofiootage.'\ 

Flo'tant  (-tant),  n.     [OF.  flotani,  F.  

Jlottant,  p.  pr.  of  Jlolterto  float.]  (Her.) 
Kepresented  as  flying  or  streaming  in 
the  air ;  as,  a  banner  flotont. 

Flo-ta'tlon  (flo-ta'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
flottation  a  floating,  fiottoison  water  line, 
fr.  flotter    to    flo,at.       See   Flotilla.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  floatmg. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 
Center  of  flotation. 
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mire ;  to  flounder ;  to  throw  one*a  aelf  with  a  jerk  or 

spasm,  often  as  in  displfciiHure. 
Tu  lluttcr  andy/oMnct  will  du  iKttliin;^  but  batt{;r  und  bruise  um. 

-,,. „  Jiarrou.'. 

with  Ins  broad  (Ins  und  forky  tuil  he  Iuvi-b 

Thu  rioiiig  surKe.  u.i\{\  Jlounr.^  m  the  wuveit.    AddUim. 

Flounce  (lloims),  n.  Tlie  act  of  Uouucing ;  a  sudden, 
jcrkiiij,'  iiiutiou  of  tlie  body. 

Flounce,  n.  [Cf.  (^.fiaus^flausch^  a  tuft  of  wool  or 
hair;  akin  tu  vlirxs,  K.  Jleece ;  or  purh.  corrupted  fr. 
frounce.^  An  orn:iiiiental  appendage  to  the  wkirt  uf  a 
woman's  dreas,  conaiHting  of  a  strip  gathered  and  sowed 
on  by  its  upper  edge  around  the  akirt,  and  left  hanging. 

Flounce,  v.  t.  To  deck  with  a  flounce  or  flouuccB;  aa, 
to  jlounee  a  petticoat  or  a  frock. 

Floun'der  (rioun'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  flundra  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  Jhjnder,  Icel.  tlySra,  G.jiunder,  and  perh.  to  E. 
Jlouuiln-,  V.  1.]  1.  {Zo'61.)  A  flatfish  of  the  family  iVeu- 
ronectidiBf  of  many  species. 


4.  To  develop;  to  make  thrive;  to  expand.     [06*.] 

}'.<,tu>n\B  ol   ihniid  .  .  .  which  with  u  good  needle,  perhupe 


JIoucU. 


[Writ- 


„,  ,    ,      ,  Banner  Flotant. 

,  .    (S/»idmddn>g)(a) 

Ihe  center  of  any  given  plane  of  flotation,  (b)  More  com- 
mon y,  the  middle  of  the  leng:th  of  the  load  water  line. 
•^-  u'iu  -  P^°«'  or  Line,  of  flotation,  the  plane  or  line  in 
which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  float- 
J^^  '"ai,,' 7  r^^?  Bearing.  7^,  it  «■).  ~  Surface  of  flotation 
i.yii}'f->uildu}g)  the  nnagmary  surface  which  nil  the 
planes  of  flotation  touch  when  a  vessel  rolls  or  pitches  ; 
the  envelope  of  all  such  planes. 

FlOte  (flot),r.  ^    To  fleet ;  to  skim.     lObs.}     Tuss^r. 

note,  n  [CU  F._ffof,  h.jiucius;  also  cf.  Float,  n.l 
A  wave.     [Ohs.^     "  The  Mediterranean /fo^e."         Shak. 

FlOt'er-y(flo'ter-J),  n.     Wavy  ;  flowing.     \_Obs.-\ 

VHthJioieri/  beard.  C/iaucer. 

FlO-tliaa  (flS-tnna),  n.  [Sp.  Jiofm,  dim.  of  Jlola 
fleet ;  akni  to  F.  jlot/e,  It.  flotta,  and  F.  Hat  wave,  fr.  L. 
fluchLt,  but  prob.  influenced  by  words  akin  to  E.  jioat. 
See  Fldctitate,  and  cf.  Float,  n.]  A  little  fleet,  or  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels. 

Flot'sam  (flOt'snm),  \  n.     [F.   flotter   to   float.     See 

riorson  (-sun),  I      Flotilla,  and  cf.  Jetsam.] 

(Z.QU')_Good3  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  floating  on  the  sea  ; 
—  in  distinction  Itoto.  jetsam  or  jetson.  Blackstone' 

FlOt'ten  (-t'n),  p.  p.  of  Flote,  r.  t.    Skimmed.    [Ohs.\ 

Flounce  (flomis),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Flounced 
(flounst) ;  p.  pr.  &  t'6.  7Z.  Flouncing  (flonn'sTng).]  [Cf. 
OSv/.fluiisa  to  inunerge.]  To  throw  the  limbs  and  body 
one  way  and  the  other ;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with 
sudden   effort  or  violence  ;    to  struggle,   as  a  horse  in 


Winter  Flounder  {Plcurontctps  Amer\canu<) 

(I^^  The  common  English  flounder  is  Plninmrrlps  fle- 
sns.  There  are  several  cunniioii  Auu-ririin  .spfr^ies  used 
as  food;  as  tlie  smootli  tlnmiiirr  (/'.  t!hihr,n\  Uiti  rough 
or  winter  flounder*/'.  Ami:riciinii^)\  "tlie  summer  floun- 
der, or  vlaice.{Paral(c/it/t)j.-i  dentntux).  Atlantic  coast ;  and 
the  starry  flounder  {Fleuronectes  sfellatiis). 

2.  {Bontmal-ing)  A  tool  used  in  crimping  boot  fronts. 

Floun'der,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Floundered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Floundering.]  [Cf.  D.  jlodderen  to  flap, 
splash  through  mire,  B.flo?n)CP,  v.  i.,  o-wd  flounder  the 
fish.]  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
to  move  ;  to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in  the  mire,  or  as  a  fish 
on  land ;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble ;  to  flounce. 

They  have  foundered  on  from  blunder  to  bhinder. 

6ir  W.  Hamilton. 

Floun'der,  n.    Tlie  act  of  floundering. 

Flour  (flour),  n.  [F.  fleur  de  farine  tiie  flower  (t.  e., 
the  best)  of  meal,  cf.  Sp.  flor  de  hi  harina  superfine 
flour,  iQoi.flur  flower,  flour.  See  Flower.]  Tlie  finely 
ground  meal  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other  grain  ;  especially, 
the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  by  bolting ;  hence,  the 
fine  and  soft  powder  of  any  substance  ;  as.,  flour  of  emery ; 
Jlour  of  mustard. 

Flour  bolt,  in  milling,  a  gauze-covered,  revolving,  cylin- 
drical frame  or  reel,  for  sifting  the  flour  from  the  refuse 
contained  in  the  meal  yielded  by  the  stones.  —  Flour  boz, 
a  tin  box  for  scattering  flour;  a  dredging  box. —  Flour 
dredge  or  dredger,  a  flour  box.  —  Flour  droBBer,  a  macliino 
for  sorting  and  distributing  flour  according  to  grades  of 
fineness.  —  Flour  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  and  sif  tmg  flour. 

Flour,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Floured  (flourd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flouring.]  1.  To  grind  and  bolt;  to  convert 
into  flour  ;  as,  to  flour  wheat. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

Floured  (flourd),  p.  a.  Finely  granulated  ;  — said  of 
quicksilver  which  has  been  granulated  by  agitation  dur- 
ing the  amalgamation  process.  lioi/mond. 

Flour'ish  (flur'ish),  1'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flourished 
(-Tsht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flourishing.]  [OE.  florissheyi, 
flurisskeyi,  OF.  fln?ir,  florir,  F.  flenrir,  fr.  1..  flor  ere  to 
bloom,  fr.  flos,  floris,  flower.     See  Flower,  and  -ish.] 

1.  To  grow  luxuriantly  ;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a 
healthy  growing  plant ;  to  thrive. 

A  tree  tlirivea  s.n6.  flourishes  iii  a  kindly  .  .  .  soil.    Bp.  Home. 

2.  To  be  prosperous ;  to  increase  in  wealth,  honor, 
comfort,  happiness,  or  whatever  is  desirable  ;  to  thrive  ; 
to  be  prominent  and  influential  ;  specifically,  of  authors, 
painters,  etc.,  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity  or  production. 

When  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  Ao  flourish.    Ps.  xcii.  7. 

Bad  men  as  frefpientlv  prosper  and  flom-Uh,  and  that  by  the 

meana  of  their  wickedness.  ^'dson. 

We  sav 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd. 
They  flourisfied  then  or  then.  Tennu^on. 

3.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  fig- 
ures and  lofty  expressions ;  to  be  flowery.  i 
They  dilate  .  .  .  and  A""■^■■'/' long  nn  little  incidents.  7.  ]Vatt3. 

4.  To  make  bold  and  sweeping,  fanciful,  or  wanton 
movements,  by  way  of  ornament,  parade,  bravado,  etc.; 
to  play  with  fantastic  and  irregular  motion. 

_,       .  ,         ,  .  Impetuous  spread 

The  stream,  and  smakins./fn!(m/(.fr/  o'er  his  head.    Pope. 

5.  To  make  ornamental  strokes  with  the  pen  ;  to  write 
graceful,  decorative  figures. 

6-  To  execute  an  irregular  or  fanciful  strain  of  music, 
by  way  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  fluurijih  thus  ?       .Shah. 
7.  To  boast;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag.  Pope. 

Flourish,  V.  t.  1.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  beauti- 
ful figures,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  to  ornament  with 
anything  showy;  to  embellish.     [Obx.'l  Fenton. 

2.  To  embellish  with  the  flowers  of  diction  ;  to  adorn 
with  rhetorical  figures ;  to  grace  with   ostentatious  elo- 
quence ;  to  set  off  with  a  parade  of  words.     [Obs.l 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  vour  title  to  him 
Doth  jtourish  the  deceit.  Shnk. 

3-  To  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures ;  to  swing 
about  in  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show  or  tri- 
umph ;  to  brandish. 

And  Jfimris!ii:s  his  blade  in  spite  of  me.  Sfiak. 


Use,   unite,   T\ide,  full,   fip,   Om ;    pity;    food,   fdbt;    out,   oil;     chair; 


may  be.//o»,M/„  ,/  i„to  luryc-  workh.  "  '  JJuoj),. 

Flour'ish  (tinr'tBh),  n.  ;  pi.  Flourishes  (-fiz).     1.  A 
flourihlimg  condition;  prosperity;  vigor.     [Archaicl 
Theltwmtiu  inonurcliy,  in  hir  highest // ■  '    '     ■  "  - 

2.  Decoration  ;  ornament ;  beauty. 
The  jfyurij^h  of  hiH  fwjbijr  youth 
Was  the  pride  ol  naked  trutli.  Crathauf. 

3.  Something  mado  or  performed  in  a  fanciful,  wan- 
ton, or  vaunting  jnanner,  by  way  of  ostentation,  to  ex- 
cite admiration,  etc.  ;  OHtentatious  embelli«hment ;  am- 
bitious copiousuesH  or  amplification ;  parade  of  words 
and  figures ;  show  ;  as,  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  or  of  wit. 

He  lardrt  with  flouri^/i'-.^  his  long  han>ii-ue.      Jhn'hn. 

4.  A  fanciful  stroke  of  the  pen  or  graver ;  a  merely 
decorative  figure. 
The  neat  characterH  and  flounahcs  of  a  Bible  curiously  printed. 

J'.oiile. 

5.  A  fantastic  or  decorative  musical  passage  ;  a  strain 
of  triumph  or  bravado,  nrt  forming  part  of  a  regular 
musical  compOHition  ;  a  call ;  a  fanfare. 

A  flowisli,  trumpets  1  strike  alarum,  druma  I       Shak. 

6.  The  waving  of  a  weapon  or  other  thing ;  a  bran- 
dishing ;  as,  tlie  nourish  of  a  sword. 

Flour'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flourishes. 
Flour'lsh-lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  flourishing  maimer  ;  os- 
tentatiouHly. 

Flour'y  (flour'5^),  a.  Of  or  resembling  flour ;  mealy; 
covered  with  flour.  Uickem. 

Flout  (flout),  V.  U  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flouted  ;  p.pr.^ 
vb.  n.  Flouting.]  [OD.  fiuyteii  to  play  the  flute,  to 
jeer,  D.  fluifevjr.fluit  flute,  fr.  French.  See  Flute.] 
To  mock  or  insult ;  to  treat  with  contempt, 

Phillida^fou/fl  me.  J\'nlto>i. 

Three  gaudy  Btandurda  flmtt  the  pale  blue  sky.    Jiyion. 
Flout,  V.  i.    To  practice  mocking ;   to  behave  with 
contempt ;  to  sneer  ;  to  fleer  ;  — often  with  at. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  fluut.  Swi/i- 

Flout,  7U     A  mot.-k  ;  an  insult. 

Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  J/ou?  and  Ecorn.     Tentiyson. 
Flout'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  flouts  ;  a  mocker. 
Floul'ing-Iy,  adv.    With  flouting ;  insultingly ;  as,  to 
treat  a  lo\{tT  floutingly. 
Flow  (flo),  ohs.  imp.  sing,  of  Fly,  v.  i.  Chaucer. 

Flow  (Ho),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flowed  (flod) ;  p.  pr. 
&  ?■&.  71.  Flowing..]  [AS.  lioa-an;  akin  to  V.rlopijen, 
OHG.flauen  to  wash,  Icel./ya  to  deluge,  Gr.  n-Awcii/  to 
float,  sail,  and  prob.  ultimately  to  E.  float,  fleet.  V80. 
Cf.  Flood.]  1.  To  move  with  a  continual  change  of 
place  among  the  particles  or  parts,  aa  a  fluid  ;  to  change 
place  or  circulate,  as  a  liquid;  as,  rivers  flow  from 
springs  and  lakes  ;  tears  Jioiu  from  the  eyes. 

2.  To  become  liquid  ;  to  melt. 
The  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence.    Is.  Ixiv.  3. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue  forth  ;  as,  wealth  flows  from 
industry  and  economy. 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily ^otw 

From  all  Iier  words  and  actions.  MiHon. 

4.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harshness  or  as- 
fcrities;  as,  a  fon-ing  period;  flowing  numbers;  to 
sound  smoothly  to  the  ear  ;  to  be  uttered  easily. 

Virgil  is  &wcct  and  floiriua  in  his  he.xametcrp.    Dnjden. 

5.  To  have  or  be  in  abundance  ;  to  abound;  to  be  full 
so  as  to  run  or  flow  over  ;  to  be  copious.  ' 

Inthatdny  .  .  .  the  Iiills  shall /«(/■  with  milk.    T^Wiii.  18. 

The  exhilaration  of  anight  that  needed  not  the  influence  of 

the  Jin.ru,',,  bowl.  Prof.  Wilson. 

6.  To  hang  loose  and  waving ;  as,  a  flowing  mantle ; 
flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  purple  floicing  in  his  train.     A.  Jfarnifton. 

7.  To  rise,  as  the  tide ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  ;  as,  the  tide 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  liours. 

The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between.      S/iaK: 

8.  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from  the  uterus. 
Flow,  V.  t.     1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid ; 

to  overflow ;  to  inundate  ;  to  flood. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

Flow,  n.  1.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  florv  of  water  ;  a  flow  of  blood. 

2.  A  continuous  movement  of  something  abundant ; 
as,  a  flow  of  words. 

3.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  procedure  of 
thought,  diction,  music,  or  the  like,  resembling  the 
quiet,  steady  movement  of  a  river ;  a  stream. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  iheflvu-  of  soul.  Pope. 

4-  The  tidal  setting  in  of  the  water  from  the  ocean  to 
the  shore.     See  Ebb  and  flou',  under  Ebb. 

5.  A  low-lying  piece  of  watery  land  ;  —  called  also 
flow  moss  aiifXflow  bog.     IScot."]  Jnviieson. 

Flow'age  (flo'aj ;  48),  71.  An  overflowing  with  water ; 
also,  the  water  which  thus  overflows. 

Flow'en  (floVn),  obs.  imp.  pi.  of  Fly,  v.  i.    Chaucer. 

Flow'er  (flou'er),  n.  [OE.y/oi/r,  OF.  flour,  flur,  flor ^ 
F.  fleur^  iT.  L.  flos,  floris.  Cf.  Blossom,  Effloresce, 
Floret,  Florid,  Florin,  Flour,  Flourish.]  1.  In  the 
popular  sense,  the  bloom  or  blossom  of  a  plant ;  the 
showy  portion,  usually  of  a  different  color,  shape,  and 
texture  from  the  foliage. 

2-  {Bot.)  That  part  of  a  plant  destined  to  produce 
seed,  and  hence  including  one  or  both  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans ;  an  organ  or  combination  of  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, whether  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  fohar  parts  or 
not.  A  complete  flower  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  stamens  and  the  pistil,  and  two  floral  envelopes,  the 
corolla  and  calyx.  In  mosses  the  flowers  consist  of  a 
few  special  leaves  surrounding  or  subtending  organs 
called  archegonia  and  antheridia.  See  Blossom,  and 
Corolla. 

[^^  If  we  examine  a  common  flower,  such  for  instance 
as  a  geramum,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  of  :  First,  an 


go  ;    siuff,   ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh : 
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outer  envelope  or  cnlyz,  sometimes  tubular,  sometimes  I  rrieSly  branches,  and  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers  ;  —  so 
consisting  of  separate  leaves  called  sepul-i ;  secondly,  an  named  from  its  having  been  sometimes  used  for  hedges 
inner  envelope  or  corolla,  which  is  generally  more  or  less    jy  the  West  Indies.  liaird. 


colored,  and  wliich,  like  tJie  calyx,  is  sometimes  tubular, 
sometimes  composed  of  separate  leaves  called  petals; 
thirdly,  one  or  more  stamens,  consisting  of  a  stalk  or 
filament  and  a  head  or  anthei-,  in  which  the  pollen  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  fourthly,  a  pistil,  which  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  flower,  and  consists  generally  of  three  prin- 
cipal parts ;  one  or  more  compartments  at  the  base,  each 
containing  one  or  more  seeds  |  the  stalk  or  stijle  :  and  the 
<;!<7nm,  which  in  many  familiar  instances  forms  a  small 
head,  at  the  top  of  the  style  or  ovary,  and  to  wjnch  the 
pollen  must  find  ita  way  in  order  to  ferfihze  the  tlower. 

Str  J.  Lubbock. 


Flowtr. 
A  Sandwort  iArenaria  sq^'arroao^.  much  enlnrffed  ;  B  Gera- 
nium ;  fSfCtion  of  Receptacle  and  I'l^lil  of  Sandwort,  cnlnrged. 
a  a  :^tpa!s,  collectively  constituting  the  Calys  ;  hb  rctals.  cnl- 
lectively  forming  the  Corolla  ;  c  c  Stamens,  consisting  of  An- 
thers and  Filaments ;  d  Ovary,  c  Styles.  /'  Stigma,  together 
constituting  the  Pistil ;  g  Receptacle  ;  A  Pedicel ;  i  Bracts. 

3.  The  fairest,  freshest,  and  choicest  part  of  anything  ; 
as,  the  fioicer  of  an  army,  or  of  a  family;  the  state  or 
time  of  freshness  and  bloom  ;  as,  the  floner  of  life,  that 
ie,  youth. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  the  Peolms  do 

more  briefly  contain.  Jiooker. 

The  Jiou-er  of  the  chivalry  of  all  Spain.         Southey. 

A  simple  maiden  in  her.^Ofcf  r 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats  of  arma.  Tenmjson. 

4.  Grain  pulverized;  meal;  flour.     lObs.'] 
The  Jiouers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a  sort  of 

tr\\ie.  Arburhnot. 

5.  pi.  (Old  Chem.)  A  substance  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, especially  when  condensed  from  sublimation ;  as,  the 
powers  of  sulphur. 

6.  A  figure  of  speech  ;  an  ornament  of  style. 

7.  pi.  (Pri7!^)  Ornamental  type  used  chiefly  for  bor- 
ders around  pages,  cards,  etc.  W.  Savage. 

8.  pi.  Menstrual  discharges.  Lev.  xv.  24. 
AriTTifl-i  flower.  (ZobL)  See  under  Animal. —  Cut  flowers, 

flowt^rs  cut  from  the  stalk,  as  for  making  a  bouquet.  — 
flower  bed,  a  plat  in  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
—  riower  beetle  (Zo^Ji'.),  any  beetle  which  feeds  upon  flow- 
ers, esp.  any  one  of  numerous  small  species  of  the  geuus 
Mf/igel/ies,  family  yitiduliiLr,  some  of  which  are  hi- 
jurious  to  crops.  —  Flower  bhd  ( Zobl. ',  an  Australian  bird 
of  the  genua  Anthornis.  allied  to  the  honey  eaters.— 
Flower  bad,  an  unopened  flower.  —  Flower  clock,  an  assem- 
blage of  flowers  which  open  and  close  at  dilterent  hours 
of  tne  day,  thus  indicating  the  time. —  Flower  head  (/fri/.), 
a  compoimd  flower  in  which  all  the  florets  are  sessile  on 
their  receptacle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daisy.  —  Flower 
pecker  (Zool.),  one  of  a  family  (lJic:i  idx)  of  small  Indian 
and  Australian  birds.  They  resemble  humming  birds  in 
habits.  —  Flower  piece,  (n)  A  table  ornament  made  of  cut 
flowers.  (6)  {Fine  Arts)  A  picture  of  flowers.  -  Flower  stalk 
(Bot.),  the  peduncle  of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  th;it  supports 
the  tlower  or  fructification. 

Flow'er  (rtou'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flowered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flowering.]  [From  the  noun. 
Cf.  Flourish.]  1.  To  blossom  ;  to  bloom ;  to  expand 
the  petals,  as  a  plant;  to  produce  towers;  as,  this  plant 
fiowers  in  June. 

2.  To  come  into  the  finest  or  fairest  condition. 

Theii  lusty  aniAJloictring  a^e.     lO^ipison  {Mart's  I'lopia). 
Vi' hen Jlowered  my  youthful  spring.  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth  ;  to  ferment  gently,  as  new  beer. 

That  beer  tlidJlowT  a  little.  liacon. 

4.  To  come  off  as  flowers  by  Rublimation.     [06j.] 

Obflcrvations  which  have  Jlajcerrrl  off.  Milton. 

Flow'er,  f.  t.  To  embelliah  with  flowers;  to  adorn 
with  imitated  flowers;  a.B,  Jioivered  silk. 

Flow'er-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  State  of  flowers ;  flowers, 
collectively  or  in  general.  Tenmjson. 

Flow'er-de-luce'  f-dc-lus'),  ». 

[Corrupted  fr..//''/r-</e-/?5.]  (Jiot.)  A 
genus  of  iJfrennial  herbs  (Jri.t)  with 
flwordlike  leaves  and  large  three- 
pctaled  fiowers  often  of  very  gay 
colors,  but  probably  white  in  the  plant 
first  chosen  for  the  royal  ITrench  em- 
blem. 

(S^  There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
zone-  Some  of  the  best  known  are  Iris 
Oermonicfit  I,  Florr-ntinn^  I.  Pvrsicn, 
I.  ntimbnrinn,  and  the  American  /.  ler- 
ticolor,  I.  jyrtsmatica^  etc. 

Flow'or-er  (flou'er-Sr),  n.    A  plant 
which  flowers  or  blossoms. 
Many  hybridg  are  profuse  and  per«!itcnt     rir.w*rjlp.liipp 

Jfyurri-r*.  ,  Unnvin.       * 'i"*cr-ui.  lucc. 

Flow'eret  (■^■i),  n.   A  small  flower  ;  a  floret.      Shnk. 

Flow'or-fence'  (-fCnB')'  "*   (/'«'•)  A  tropical  legunii- 

nouH  biiHh  ( /'oiririana,  or  Cremljnnia^pulrhcrrimn)  with 


FlOW'er-tul  (flou'er-ful),  a.    Abounding  with  flowers. 

Craig. 
Flow'er-gen'tle  (flou'er-jSn't'l).  n.    (Bot.)  A  species 

of  amaranth  {Aimiruntus  melnncholicus). 

FlOW'er-I-ness  (-i-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being  flowery. 
Flow'er-ing,  a.     {Bol.)  Having  conspicuous  flowers; 

—  used  as  an  epithet  with  many  names  of  plants;  as,/?otf- 
ering  ash  ;  Jlouering  dogwood;  fiowering  almond,  etc. 

Flowering  fern,  a  geuus  of  showy  l^-msWisinvndn),  with 
conspicuous  bivalvular  sporangia.  They  usually  grow  m 
wet  places.  —  Flowering  plants,  plautswliich  have  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  produce  true  seeds  ;  phenogamous plants ; 

—  distinguished  Irojujloueriess  plants.  —  Flowering  rush, 
a  European  ru^hlike  plant  (Butomus  uiubellatus},  with 
an  umbel  of  rosy  blossoms. 

Flow'er-ing,  «.  1.  The  act  of  blossoming,  or  the 
season  when  plants  blossom  ;  florificatiou. 

2.  The  act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 

FlOW'er-less.  a.     Having  no  flowers. 
Flowerless  plants,  plants  which  have  no  true  flowers, 
and  produce  no  seeds  ;  cryptogamous  plants. 

Flow'er-less-ness.  »i.  State  of  being  without  flowers. 

FloWer-pOt'  (-p'^t),  7J.  A  vessel,  commonly  of  earth- 
enware, for  earth  in  which  plants  are  grown.  I 

Flow'er-y  (-y))  a-  1-  ^'"^i  ^^  flowers;  abounding 
with  blossoms. 

2.  Highly  embellished  with  figurative  language  ;  florid  ; 
as,  ajloiferi/  style.  Milton. 

The  flowery  kingdom.  China. 

FloWer-y-kifUed  (-kert'ld),  a.  Dressed  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers.     [Poetic  &  Bare]  Milton. 

FlOW'lng,  a.  That  flows  or  for  flowing  (in  various 
senses  of  the  verb)  ;  gliduig  along  smoothly  ;  copious. 

Flowing  battery  (Elfc),  a  battery  which  is  kept  constant 
by  the  flowi]ig  of  the  exciting  liquid  through  the  cell  or 
cells.  A'«^f/A^  — Flowing  furnace,  a  furnace  from  which 
molten  metal  can  be  drawn,  as  through  a  tap  hole ;  a 
foundry  cupola.  — Flowing  sheet  (iVo»/.),  a  sheet  when 
eased  off,  or  loosened  to  the  wind,  as  when  the  wind  is 
abaft  the  beam.     Totten. 

Flow'lng  (flo'ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Flow,  v.  i.  &:  t. 

Flow'iiig-iy,  adv.     In  a  flowing  manner. 

Flow'ing-ness,  7i.  Flowing  tendency  or  quality; 
fluency.     [A*.]  H'-  Nichols. 

Flowk  (Huok  or  flouk),  n.    {Zool.)  See  1st  Fluke. 

Flown  (Hon),  p.  p.  of  Fly;  —  often  used  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  to  be  ;  as,  the  birds  arejloirn. 

Flown,  a.  Flushed  ;  inflated.  [Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  mistake  for  blown  or  sicoln.']  Pope. 

Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  BeUal,  Jiowii  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

Flexed'  silk'  (fi5kst').     See  Floss  silk,  under  Floss. 

Floyte  (H.iit),  71.  &  V.     A  variant  of  Flute.     lObs.'} 

Flu'ateUlu'it),«.  ICi.F.Jiuate.  See  Fluor.]  (CAem.) 
A  fluoride.     [Obs.^ 

Flu'a-vll  (flu'a-vil),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  extracted  from  gutta-percha,  as  a  yellow, 
resinous  substance  ;  —  called  also  jitianil. 

FlU'can  (flu'kan),  Ji.  (MiJiivg)  Soft  clayey  matter  in 
the  vein,  or  surrounding  it.  [Written  also jiookan,Jlukaji, 
a.iidjiuccan.'] 

Fluc-tlfer-OUS  (fluk-tTfer-us),  a.  [L.  fluctus  wave  + 
-/ero».?.]     Tending  to  produce  waves.  liloiini. 

Fluc-tls'o-nous  (-tts'o-nils),  a.  \Ij.  fluctisonus  ;  fluc- 
tus wave  +  soims  sound.]     Soundiug  like  waves. 

FlUC'tU-a-bll'1-ty  (fltSk'tu-a-bTKI-tJ ;  135),  n.  The 
capacity  or  ability  to  fluctuate,     [i?.]  H.  Walpole. 

Fluc'tU-ant  (llGk'tu-ant ;  135),  a.  [l..  fluciuayis,  p. 
pr.  of  flnctuare.  See  Fluctuate.]  1.  Moving  like  a 
wave;  wavering;  (il/frf.)  showing  undulation  or  fluctua- 
tion; as,  a.  fluctuant  tumor. 

2-  Floating  on  the  waves,     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

Fluc'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fluctuated 
(-a'tgd):  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fluctuating  (-a'ttng).]  [L. 
fluctuatus,  p.  p.  oifluctitare  to  wave,  fr.  fluctus  w&veyiT. 
fluereyfliictiim,  to  flow.    See  Fluent,  and  cf.  Flotilla.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  wave  ;  to  roll  hither  and  thither ;  to 
wave  ;  to  float  backward  and  forward,  as  on  waves  ;  as, 
afluctuadng  field  of  air.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  move  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another  ; 
to  be  wavering  or  unsteady  ;  to  be  irresolute  or  undeter- 
mined; to  vacillate. 

Syn.  —  To  waver  ;  vacillate  ;  hesitate  ;  scruple.  —  To 
Fluctuate,  Vacillate,  Waver.  — -F/'fc/wn/e  is  applied 
both  to  things  and  persons,  and  denotes  that  they  move 
as  they  are  acted  upon.  The  stocks  fluctuate  :  a  man 
fluctuates  between  conflicting  influences.  r</(;7^i/r  and 
leaver  are  applied  to  persons  to  represent  them  as  act- 
ing themselves.  A  man  vdcillates  when  he  goes  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  opinions  and  purposes,  without 
any  fixity  of  mind  or  principles.  A  man  iravcrx  when  he 
shrinks  back  or  hesitates  at  the  approach  of  difticnlty  or 
dancer.  One  wlio  \afluc(uativ<i  in  liifi  feelings  is  usually 
vaculatinu  in  resolve,  and  n-uvrrin'j  in  execution. 

Flnc'tU-ate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  as  a  wave  ;  to  put 
in  niotion.      [B-^ 

An>l  Jhirtuntr  all  the  etill  perfume.  Tl-niiyson. 

Fluc'tu-a'llon(-a'shrin),n.  [L.  fluctuatio ;  cf.  V.fluc- 
tu-itinn.]  1.  Amotion  like  that  of  waves;  amoving  in 
thih  and  tli.it  direction  ;  as,  the  fluctuatio7is  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  wavering;  luisteadiness  ;  as,  y/wciua^iOH*  of  opin- 
ion ;  jhirtjuidons  of  prices. 

3.  (M'd.)  The  motion  or  undulation  of  a  fluid  collect- 
ed in  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity,  which  is  felt  when  it 
in  Hiibjrclcil  to  presRure  orporcuasion.  ])nnnlison 

Flue  (Hu),  n.  [Ci.  OF.  flue  a  flowing,  U.  flufr  to 
fiow,  fr.  L.  fluc.rc  (cf.  Fluent);  or  perli.  a  corruption 
of  V^.  flute.'\  An  inclosed  passage  way  for  establit^hing 
and  directing  a  current  of  air,  gases,  ptr.;  an  air  pas- 
sage ;  oHp.  :  (a)  A  compartment  or  division  of  a  chimney 
for  conveyhig  Ihvme  and  smoke  to  the  outer  air.  (b)  A 
passage  way  for  conducting  a  current  of  fresli,  foul,  or 
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heated  air  from  one  place  to  another,  (e)  (Steam  Boiler} 
A  pipe  or  passage  for  conveying  flame  and  liot  gases 
through  surrounding  water  in  a  boiler  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  tube  which  holds  water  and  is  surrounded  by  fire. 
Small  fines  are  called  fire  tubes  or  simply  tubes. 

Flue  boiler.  See  under  Boiler.  —  Flue  bridge,  the  sepa- 
rating low  wall  between  the  tlues  and  the  laboratory  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace. —Flue  plate  (Steam  Boiler),  a 
plate  to  which  the  ends  of  the  fluesare  fastened ;  ~  called 
also  flue  sheet,  tube  shref,  and  tube  plate.  —  Flue  surface 
{Steam-  Boiler),  the  aggregate  surface  of  flues  exiiosed  to 
flame  or  the  hot  gases. 

Flue  (flu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flou  light,  tender,  G.  flan  weak, 
W.  llwch  dust.  V84.]  Light  down,  such  as  rises  from 
cotton,  fur,  etc. ;  very  fine  lint  or  hair.  Dickens. 

Flu'ence  (flu'-^ns),  n.     Fluency.     [Obs."]  Milton. 

Flu'en-cy  (-en-sj),  n.     [L.  fluentia :  cf.  F.  flnence. 
See  Fluent.]     The  quahty  of  being  fluent ;  smoothneee; 
readiness  of  utterance  ;  volubility. 
The  art  of  expressing  witli^wrHcv  and  perspicuity.  Macaulay. 

FlU'ent  (flu'ent),  a.  [L.fluens,  -eiiiis,  p.  pr.  oifluere 
to  flow ;  cf.  Gr.  ^\veiv  to  boil  over.  Cf.  Fluctuate, 
Flux.]  1.  Flowing  or  capable  of  flowing;  liquid;  glid- 
ing ;  easily  moving. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  voluble ;  copious;  hav- 
ing words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with  facility 
and  smoothness ;    as,  a  fluent  speaker ;  hence,  flowing  ; 
voluble;  smooth;  —  said  of  language;  as,  fluent  s^ech. 
"SVith  moBt  Jiitent  utterance.  Denham. 

Fluent  as  the  fliglit  of  a  swallow  is  the  sultan's  letter. 

De  (Jiiincey, 

Flu'ent,  w.     1.  A  current  of  water ;  a  stream.  [Ofij.l 

2.  ICi.V.flueiite.']  (.VoM.)  A  variable  quantity,  consid- 
ered as  increasing  or  diminishing  ;  — called,  in  the  mod- 
em calculus,  the  J'unciion  or  integral. 

Flu'ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  fluent  manner. 

Flu'ent-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fluent. 

Flue'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  (Mus.)  A  general  name  for 
organ  stops  in  which  the  sound  is  caused  by  wind  pass- 
ing througli  a  flue  or  fissure  .and  striking  an  edge  above  ; 

—  in  distinction  from  rcedu-ork. 
Flne'y  (flu'y),  a.     [2d  Fue.]     Downy;  fluffy,     [i?.} 
Flutt  (fluf),  n.     [Cf.  2d  Flue.  V84.]    ^'ap  or  down  ; 

flue  ;  soft,  downy  feathers. 

Fluff'y  (-J),  a.  [Compar.  Fluffier  (-i-er) ;  siiperl. 
Fluffiest.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembhng.  flutf  or  nap  ; 
soft  and  downy.  *' The  carpets  were  ^MjTi'-"  Thackeray. 

The  present  Barnacle  . . .  had  a  youthful  aspect,  and  \hc  fluff- 
iest little  whisker,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen.  Dickens. 

—  Flufl'l-ness,  n. 

!l  Flii'gel  (riu'g'l),  n.  [G.,  a  wing.]  (Mus.)  A  grand 
piano  or  a  harpsichord,  both  being  wing-shaped. 

Flu'gel-man  (flu'g'l-mSn),  «.  [G.  fliigelmann.'} 
(Mil. )  Same  as  Fugleman. 

Fluid  (riii'id),  a.  [h.fluidus,  fr.  fluere  to  flow  :  cf. 
F.fluide.  See  Fluent.]  Having  particles  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  position  without  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pressure  ; 
capable  of  flowing ;  liquid  or  gaseous. 

Fluid,  n.  A  fluid  substance  ;  a  body  whose  particles 
move  easily  among  themselves. 

£:^^  Fluid  is  a  generic  term,  including  liquids  and 
gases  as  species.  Water,  air.  and  steam  are  fluids.  By 
analogy,  the  term  is  sometimes  apphed  to  electricity  and 
magnetism,  as  in  the  phrases  electric  fluid,  magnetic 
fluid,  though  not  strictly  appropriate. 

Fluid  dram,  or  Fluid  drachm,  a  measure  of  capacity  equai. 
to  one  eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce.  —Fluid  ounce,  (a)  In  the- 
United  States,  a  measure  of  capacity,  in  apothecaries'  or 
wine  measure,  equal  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  pint  or  29.57 
cubic  centimeters.  This,  for  water,  is  about  1.U4158  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  455.6  grains.  {b\  In  England^  a  measure  of 
capacity  equal  to  the  tuentieth  part  of  an  miperial  pint. 
For  water,  this  is  the  weight  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  or 
437.5  grains.  —  Fluids  of  the  body.  (Physiol.)  The  circula- 
ting blood  and  lymph,  the  chyle,  the  gastric,  pancreatic, 
and  intestinal  juices,  the  saliva,  bile,  urine,  aqueous  hu- 
mor, and  muscle  serum  are  the  more  important y/wn/j  of 
the  body.  The  tissues  tliemselves  contain  a  large  amount 
of  combined  water,  so  much,  that  an  entire  human  body 
dried  in  vacuo  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  givea 
about  Gt;  per  cent  of  water.  —  Burning  fluid.  Elastic  fluid,. 
Electric  fluid,  Magnetic  fltild,  etc.  See  under  Burkiko, 
Elastic,  etc. 

Flu'id-al  (-nl),  o.  Pertainmg  to  a  fluid,  or  to  its  flow- 
ing niotion. 

Fluidal  structure  (GVo/.l,  the  structure  characteristic  of 
certain  volcanic  rocks  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
mmute  crystals  shows  the  lines  of  flow  of  the  molten  ma- 
terial before  solidification ;  —  also  called  yi;(j-J07(  structure. 
Flu-ld'1-ty  (flu-Td't-tJ-),  "•  [Cf.  F.  fluidity.']  The 
quality  of  being  fluid  or  capable  of  flowing ;  a  liquid^ 
aeriform,  or  gaseous  state  ;  —  opposed  to  solidity. 

It  was  tliis  want  of  organi/ation.  this  looseness  and^«ti/i7v  of 
the  niw  movement,  that  made  il  penetrate  through  every  cIub* 
of  socii'ty.  J-  B.  Green. 

Flu'Id-ize  (flu'Td-iz),  V.  t.  [ivjp.  &  p.  p.  FluidizeD' 
(-m\) ;  ;).  /"■-  t'<r  vb.  n.  Fluidizing.^    To  render  fluid. 

FlU'ld-ness.  "■    Tlie  state  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 

FlU'ld-OUnce',  n.  _  See  Fluid  ounce,  under  Flttid. 

Flul- drachm''  (,flu'I-drJSm'),  n.  See  Fluid  dram,  un- 
der Fluik.       _  Phnrm.  of  the  U.  S. 

Flu'kan  (tiuTtan).  7?.     (Mininq)  Flucan. 

Fluke  (fliik).  7J.  [Cf.  AS./Cc  a  kind  of  liatflsh,  Icel. 
fiijki    a    kind    of    halibut.] 

1.  (i^oul.)  The  European 
flounder.  See  Flounder. 
[Written  also  flcuk,  flook^ 
andyMi/'/;-] 

2.  (iCo'ul.)  A  parasitic 
trematode  worm  of  several 
species,  having  a  flat,  lanceo- 
late body  and  two  suckers. 
Two  specie8(Fn.Wo/f7  hcpati- 
ca  and  Distoma  lanccolatum) 

are  found  in  the  livers  of  shcop,  and  produce  the  disease 
called  rot. 
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Fluke  (tluk),  7i.  [Cf.  LG.jlttvk,fiunl-n,  wing,  tlie  palm 
of  ail  iiucliur;  peril,  akin  to  K.y/f/.]  1.  Tluf 
part  of  ail  aiuhor  which   fastuitb   iu  the 
grovinJ  ;  Ji  Jlook.     Set-  Anchuh. 

2.  {Zudl.)  One  of  tht^  h.hrs  of  a  whale'H 
tail,  80  called  from  the  reiseuiblancb  to 
tiuke  of  an  anchor. 

3.  An  iiiHtrunient    for  clManiiig   ou 
hole  drilled  in  stone  for  blastiiif;.  •■ ''  Fliik«-s  of 

4.  An  arridental  and  fiivorabh^  stroke  at    '^"  Anchor. 
billiardH  (called  a  scratch  in  tho  Uniti'tl  States) ;  lience, 
any  accidental  or  unoxpecled  advantage  ;  aa,  he  won  by 
TLjiukp.     [^('nnt^  En<}.]  A.  Trotliipe. 

Fluke'WOrm'  (-w(lrm')»  "•  (Zaul.)  Same  as  Ibt 
Fluke,  '2. 

Fluk'y  (-J),  o.     Formed  like,  or  having,  a  fluke. 

Flume  (Hum),  72.  [Cf.  OE.  ftiim  river,  OF.  Jhtm,  fr. 
Ij.  flu  men,  Iv.  Jiaere  to  flow.  "V84.  See  Fluent.]  A 
etreani ;  especially,  a  i)a8sage,  channel,  or  conduit,  for 
tho  water  that  drives  a  mill  wheel  ;  or  an  artificial 
channel  of  water  for  hydraulic  or  placer  mining  ;  also,  a 
fliiitf  f'T  rcnivf-ying  logs  or  himber  down  a  declivity. 

Flu'ml-nouB  (rtu'nu-nHs),  a.  [L.  Jlumen,  Jltuninis, 
river.  J     iVrtaining  to  rivers  ;  al)ounding  in  streams. 

Flum'mer-y  (fltSni'mer-J),  7/.  [W.  nymru,  or  lli/m- 
rtitctl,  a  kind  uf  food  made  of  oatmeal  steeped  iu  water 
until  it  has  turned  sour,  fr.  Ih/mrig  harsh,  raw,  crude, 
fr.  llym  sliarp,  severe.]  1.  A  light  kind  of  food,  for- 
merly made  of  flour  or  meal  ;  a  .sort  of  pap. 

Milk  and  Jlutiiwvnj  are  voiy  (it  for  cliiltlron.       Locke. 

2.  Sometliing  insipiil,  or  not  worth  having ;  empty 
compliment ;  trash  ;  unsubstautial  talk  or  writing. 

The  Jlumnur!/  of  modern  criticism.  J.  Morlcy. 

Flung  (flung),  imp.  &.  p.  ;>.  of  Fling. 

Flunk  (flilnk).  V.  L  \_hnp.  &  p.  p.  Flunked  (flnnkt)  ; 
p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Flunking.]  [Cf.  Funk.]  To  fail,  as  on 
a  lesson  ;  to  back  out,  as  from  an  undertaking,  tliroiigh 
fear.     [Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

Flunk,  V.  t.  To  fail  in  ;  to  shirk,  as  a  task  or  duty. 
ICoUo'i.  U.  A\] 

Flunk,  n.  A  failure  or  backing  out;  specifically  {^Col- 
lege cant),  a  total  failure  in  a  recitation,     [f^  <S'.] 

Flun'ky  ('rtun'kj'),  n.;  pi.  Flunkies  (-kTz),  [Prob. 
fr.  or  akin  to  Jian/c.]  [Written  alsoy/faiA'ey.]  1.  A  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  liveried  servant  or  a  footman. 

2.  One  who  is  obsequious  or  cringing ;  a  snob. 

3.  One  easily  deceived  in  buying  stocks;  an  inexperi- 
enced and  unwary  jobber,     {('anfy  U.  S.'^ 

Flun'ky-dom  (-dum),  n.  The  place  or  region  of  flun- 
kies. C.  Kingsley. 

Flun'ky-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tho  quality  or  cltaracter- 
istics  of  a  flunky  ;  readiness  to  cringe  to  those  who  are 
superior  in  wealth  or  position  ;  toadyism.        Thacheraij. 

Flu'O-  (flu'ij-).  {C/iein.)  A  combining  form  indicating 
Jiuorine  as  an  ingredient;  asiuy/(^osilicate,yf?/obenzene. 

Flu'o-bo'rate  (-bo'rut),  7^.  [Cf.  F.  jluoborate.] 
{Cftem.)  A  salt  of  fluoboric  acid  ;  a  fluoboride. 

Flu'o-bo'rlc  (-rlk),  a.  [Fhto-  +  boric:  cf.  F.  fluoho- 
riqne.^  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  cou- 
eisting  of,  fluorine  and  boron. 

Fluoboric  a.ciA{Chem.),!x  double  fluoride,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  solution  of  boron  fluoride,  m  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  has  strong  acid  properties,  and  is  the  type  of 
the  borofluorides.    Called  also  borojiuorlc  acid. 

Flu'o-bo'rlde  (-rtd),  7?.    {Chem.)  See  Borofluoride. 

Flu  O-ce'rine  (fln'o-se'rin),  I  ?i.     [Fluo-   -\-   cerimn.] 

Flu'O-ce'rlte  t-se'rit),  (      {3Iiri.)   A   fluoride   of 

cerium,  occurring  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden.  Tysonite, 
from  Colorado,  is  probably  the  same  mineral. 

FlU'O-hy'drlc  (flu'A-lu'drlk),  a.  {Fluo-  +  hydro- 
gen.]     (C/i''),!.)  Si'c  Hydrofluoric. 

Flu'0-phos'phate(  i5s'fSt),7(.  IFlt/o-  -\-  phoxphaU."] 
(Cfirm-.)  A  dmibh^  salt  of  fluoric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

II  Flu'or  (flu'Sr),  7t.  [L.,  a  flowing,  fr.  jiucre  to  flow. 
See  Fluent.]     1.  A  fluid  state.     [Obs.']    Sir  I.  Keicion. 

2.  Menstrual  flux  ;  catamenia;  menses.     [0&5.] 

3.  (Mill.)  See  Fluorite. 

llFlu'or  al'bus  (ai'bus).  [L.,  white  flow.]  {3fed.) 
The  whites ;  leucorrhcea. 

Flu'or-an'thene  (-Sn'then),  n.  lFl>/orene  +  anf/ira- 
cene.]  (_Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  Cjr.Hjp, 
of  a  complex  structure,  found  as  one  ingredient  of  the 
higher  boiling  portion  of  coal  tar. 

Flu'or-a'ted  (flu'5r-a'ted),  a.  {Cf>em.)  Combined  with 
fluorine  ;  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  fluorine.     [J?.] 

Flu'or-ene  (flu'5r-en),  n.  (C/icm.)  A  colorless,  crys- 
talline hydrocarbon,  CigHj^,  liaving  a  beautiful  %-iolet/»- 
orcscence ,'  whence  its  name.  It  occurs  in  the  higlier 
boiling  products  of  coal  tar,  and  is  obtained  artificially. 

Flu'O-res'ce-in  (flu'5-r6s'se-Tn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yel- 
lowish red,  crytitalline  substance,  Coit^isOr,,  produced  by 
heating  together  phthalic  anhydride  and  resorcin  ;— so 
called,  from  the  very  brilliant  yellowish  green  Jhiores- 
cence  of  its  alkaline  solutions.  It  has  acid  properties, 
and  its  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  known  to  the  trade  under 
the  name  of  uranin. 

Flu'O-res'cence  (flii'S-res'spus),  n.  [From  Fluor.] 
{Opt.)  That  property  which  some  transparent  bodies 
have  of  producing  at  their  surface,  or  within  their  sub- 
stance, light  different  in  color  from  the  mass  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  when  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar  afford  blue 
reflections.  It  is  due  not  to  the  diflference  in  the  color 
of  a  distinct  surface  layer,  but  to  the  power  which  the 
substance  has  of  modifj-ing  the  light  incident  upon  it. 
The  light  emitted  by  fluorescent  substances  is  in  general 
of  lower  refrangibility  than  the  incident  light.       Stokes. 

Flu'O-res'cent  (-sVnt),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
fluorescence. 

FlU'O-res'cln  (-sTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  amor- 
phous substance  which  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
fluorescein,  aud  from  which  the  latter  may  be  formed  by 
oxidation. 


Flu-or'lC  (flu-?ir'Tk),  a.  [Ci.V.JlunHqne.^  (Chem.) 
IV'rtaining  to.  olttaiucd  Irom,  or  i'cuitaining,  tluorine. 

Flu'or-ide  (flu'Or-Td  or  -id  ;  104),  //.  [Cf.  F.  Jluoride.] 
{Cliiin.)  A  binary  compound  of  lluorino  with  another 
element  or  railical. 

Calcium  fluorldo  <Min.\  fluorite,  CaF^.    Bee  Fluorite. 

Flu'or-lne  (ilu'or-Tn  or  -en  ;  Uhi),  n.  [NL,  Jluorhut  : 
cf.  G.  Jhiiiriiiy  F.  jhiorinr.  So  called  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  mineral y/»r>r(7c.]  {Chem.)  A  non-metallic, 
gaseous  clement,  strtrngly  acid  or  negative,  and  aMSOci- 
ated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  in  the  halogen 
group  of  which  it  ia  tlie  first  member.  It  alwayrt  occurn 
condiined,  is  very  active  chemi<^ally,  aii<l  poKMe-sKes  hiuIi 
an  avidity  for  most  elementB,  and  wilicon  enpecially,  tliat 
it  can  neither  hi- i)nipared  nor  kept  in  glasH  vesaelH,  If 
set  free  it  immediately  attacks  the  containing  matx-rial, 
80  that  it  was  not  isolated  until  ISJSll.  It  in  a  pungent, 
corrosive,  culurless  gas.      Symbol  K.      Atomic  weiglit  1^. 

^_^'^  Fiiiariiir  uniti-s  with  hydro^'on  tn  loi m  liyiroflu- 
onc  acid,  which  is  the  agent  ciriployi-l  m  ctrhiuK  glasH. 
It  occurs  naturally,  nrin^-ijtally  combined  an  ciilciuni  flu- 
oride in  jliiiinf' ,  and  as  a  double  fluoride  uf  aluminium 
aud  sodium  in  cryolite. 

Flu'or-ltO(-it),  n.  {Mill.)  Calcium  fluoride,  a  mineral 
of  many  dilferent  colors,  white,  yellow,  purple,  green, 
red,  etc.,  often  very  beautiful,  crystallizing  commonly 
iu  *iibeswith  perfect  octahedral  cleavage  ;  also  massive. 
It  is  used  as  a  flux.  Some  varieties  are  used  for  orna- 
mental vessels.     Also  called  _/?Hor  .?/wr,  or  simply  y/'/or. 

Flu'or-Old  (-oid),  n.  \_Fhtnr  -f  -otV/.]  {CrijataUofj.) 
A  tetrahexahedron  ;  —  so  called  because  it  ia  a  common 
form  of  fluorite. 

Flu-or'o-scope  (flfi-or'o-skfip),  n.  [/7»orescence  -f 
'Sco}te.'\  {I'hys.)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  exhib- 
iting fluorescence. 

FlU^or-OUS  (flu'Sr-ns),  a.    Pertaining  to  fluor. 

FlU'or  spar'  (sparM.     {Min.)  See  Fluorite. 

Flu'0-slPI-cate  (flu'5-sTl'T-krit),  7/.  [Cf.  F.  fluosili- 
cate.^  {C/i'-iii.)  A  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  some 
other  (usually  basic)  element  or  radical,  regarded  as  a 
salt  oi  jliio.siticic  acid  ;  ~  called  also  silico/hioride. 

Flu'O-sMic'ic  (-sT-lTs'Ik),  a.  lFluo-  + silicic:  cf.  F. 
Jliiosilici'jne.]  {Chem.)  Composed  of,  or  derived  from, 
silicon  and  fluorine. 

riuoBiUcic  acid,  a  double  fluoridi'  of  hvdrngen  and  silicon, 
H-F.Si,  nbt;un.-d  in  solutinu  in  w.itrr  ;is  a  sntir  fmuing 
liMuid.aiid  n-j:;inlcd  as  Die  tyin>  uf  the  tlunKilicatfs  ; — 
called  also  silicnilwiic  acid,  aud  lnjd)Ojlii,,sili,'ir  acid. 

Flur'rled  i,flur'rid),  a.  Agitated;  excited. — Flur'- 
rledly,  "</>■. 

Flur'ry  (rinr'rj),  n.  /  pL  Flurries  (-rlz).  [Prov.  E. 
flur  to  Turtle.]  1.  A  sudden  and  brief  blast  or  gust ;  a 
light,  temporary  breeze  ;  a.i,  ajJurri/  of  wind. 

2.  A  light  shower  or  snowfall  accompanied  with  wind. 
Like  ajhirnj  o±  enow  on  the  whistling  wmd.     Lonafellow. 

3.  Violent  agitation  ;  commotion  ;  bustle  ;  hurry. 

The  rncket  andjlurn/  of  London  life.    Blackiv.  Mag. 

4.  The  violent  spasms  of  a  dying  whale. 

Flur'ry,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flurried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr. 
Si  vb.  71.  Flurrying.]  To  put  iu  a  state  of  agitation  ;  to 
excite  or  alarm.  H.  Sicinbnrjie. 

Flurt  (flClrt),  71.     A  flirt.     [0&5.]  Qiiarles. 

Flush  (flush),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flushed  (flusht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Flushing.]  [Cf.  OE.  flusvhen  to  fly  up, 
penetrate,  F.  jIkt  a  flowing,  E.  Jlax,  dial.  Sw.  jlossa  to 
blaze,  and  E.  fash;  peril,  influenced  by  bliish.     V84.] 

1.  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly  ;  to  rush ;  as,  blood 
Jlushes  into  the  face. 

The  jliislnng  noise  of  many  waters.  Hoyle. 

It Jliisi'ics  violently  out  of  tht'  cock.         3fortiiiier. 

2.  To  become  suddenly  suffused,  as  tlie  cheeks ;  to 
turn  red  ;  to  blush. 

3.  To  show  red  ;  to  shine  suddenly  ;  to  glow. 

In  her  cheek.  distemper,;7»s/i(>if7  glowed.         Milton. 

4.  To  start  up  .suddenly  ;  to  take  wing  as  a  bird. 

Ftitshinij  from  one  epray  unto  another.     M'.  Browne. 
Flush,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  be  full ;  to  flood  ;  to  over- 
flow ;  to  overwhelm  with  water ;  as,  to  flush  the  mead- 
ows ;  to  flood  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  ;  as,  to  flush  a 
sewer. 

2.  To  cause  the  blood  to  rush  into  (the  face) ;  to  put 
to  the  bluah,  or  to  cause  to  glow  with  excitement. 

HoTjhish  with  Bhanie  the  paBsinp  virgin's  cheek.      Carj. 
Sudilen  a  thf light  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Fhiskitig  his  brow.  Kcnts. 

3.  To  make  suddenly  or  temporarily  red  or  rosy,  as  if 
sutfused  with  blood. 

How  fiiintlr  ^".'J^cf^?,  how  phantom  fair, 

Was  Monte  Itosa,  hanging  there  !  Tennyson, 

4.  To  excite ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir. 

Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  flush  his  nmbi- 
tioa.  South. 


5.  To  cause  to  start,  as  a  hunter  a  bird. 


Nares. 


To  flush  up  Joints  {Masonry).,  to  fill  them  in  ;  to  point 
them  level ;  to  make  them  flush. 

Flush,  71.  1.  A  sudden  flowing;  a  rush  which  fills  or 
overflows,  as  of  water  for  cleansing  purposes. 

In  manner  of  a  wave  ov  fliish.  liny. 

2.  A  suffusion  of  the  face  with  blood,  as  from  fear, 
shame,  modesty,  or  intensity  of  feelmg  of  any  kind  ; 
a  blush  ;  a  glow. 

Tho ^((5^  of  angered  shame.  Tennysntt. 

3.  Any  tinge  of  red  color  like  that  produced  on  the 
cheeks  by  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  ;  as,  tlie  flush  on  the 
side  of  a  peacli ;  the  flush  on  the  clouds  at  sunset. 

4.  A  sudden  flood  or  rush  of  feeling ;  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement, animation,  etc.  ;  as,  a,  flush  of  joy. 

5.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  up  or  flushed. 

6.  [From  F.  or  ^p.  fltiz.  Cf.  Flux.]  A  hand  of  cards 
of  the  same  suit. 

Flush,  a.     1.  Full  of  vigor  ;  fresh;  glowing;  bright. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  asjfush  asMay.    S/iak. 


2.  Affluent;  abounding;  well  furnished  or  supplied; 

hciice,  liberal ;  prodigal. 

Lonl  strut  wu«  not  yi-ry  Jluf/iin  reody.      Arhuthnot. 

3.  {Arch.  &  Mevh.)  Unbroken  or  oven  in  Hurfacc  ;  on 
a  level  with  the  ailjjicent  Hurfa<;i; ;  fonning  a  continuoua 
Burfaco  ;  as,  a.  flush  panel ;  u  flush  joint. 

4.  (Curd  Playiiig)  Consisting  of  cards  of  one  Buit. 

Flttflh  bolt,  (a)  A  screw  boit  whose  head  ih  counter- 
sunk, HO  as  to  be  flTiHh  with  a  surfa(r»-.  ihi  A  fcli<liiig  bolt 
let  into  the  face  or  edL''-  ot  a  door,  ko  as  to  be  fluKli  there- 
with. —  Fluflh  deck.  iSu-it.)  Bee  under  Dpxk.  7/..  1. —  Flush, 
tank,  a'w.Ucr  t;ink  whir|i  can  be  emptied  rapidly,  lor 
Uunhiug  dr;unpipes,  etc. 

Flush  (fluiilOi  '"^^-     So  as  to  be  level  or  even. 

Fluah'board'  (-bord'),  n.     Same  as  Flashwjakd. 

FlUBh'er(-er),  n.  1,  A  workman  employed  in  clean- 
ing newiTH  by  flusliing  tliem  with  water. 

2.   (Zo'iil.)  Tho  red-backed  shrike.     See  Flasfteh. 

Flush'lng,  71.  1.  A  heavy,  coarse  cloth  manufac- 
tured Inini  Hliodily  ;  —  couunonly  in  tho  pil.     [F7ir/.'] 

2.  (  Wcnriiif/)  A  surface  formed  of  floating  threads. 

Flush'lng-ly,  <idv.     in  a  flushing  manner. 

Flush'nesS,  t.    The  state  of  being  flush  ;  abundancf^. 

Flus'ter  (flus'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flustered 
(-terd)  ;  j).  ])r.  &  vb.  n.  Flusteuin'O.]  [Of.  Icel.y?«H<- 
tra  to  be  flustered,  flaustr  a  fluster.]  To  make  hot  and 
rosy,  as  with  drinking ;  to  heat ;  hence,  to  throw  into 
agitation  and  confusion  ;  to  confuse ;  to  muddle. 

Ilia  habit  oiflwfcriitg  himself  daily  with  claret.  3facaulaj/. 

Flus'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  iu  a  heat  or  bustle ;  to  be  agi- 
tated aud  confused. 

Tlie  flustering,  vainglorious  Greeks.  Souttt, 

Flus'ter,  ?/•  Heat  or  glow,  as  from  drinking  ;  agita- 
tion mingled  willi  confusion;  disorder. 

Flus'ter-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.    The  act  of  fluateriug,  or 

the  state  of  being  flustered  ;  fluster.     [CoUoq.'\ 

Flus'trate  (flfls'trat),  v.  t.    [See  Flcstee,  v.  /.]    To 

fluhter.     [CoUmj.']  Spectator. 

Flus-tra''tlon  tflus-tra'shun),  n.    The  act  of  ftustra- 

tirik';  confusion;  flurry,     [t'olloq.^  Jiichardson. 

Flute   (flat),  V.     [OK.  flnuic,  jloitc,  fr.   OF.  flaxiter 

flahu(c,flahu!.tc,  F.  flute  ;  cf.  LL.  flauta,  D.  fluit.     See 


Flute. 
Flute,  v.  i.}  1.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  coneifit- 
ing  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  pipe,  with  holes  along  its 
length,  stopped  by  the  fingers  or  by  keys  which  ar& 
opened  by  the  fingers.  The  modem  flute  is  closed  at  th& 
upper  end,  and  blown  with  the  mouth  at  a  lateral  hole. 
The  brc'athint,'/«'^'.*  eoft  notes  are  heard  around.    I'ope. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  channel  of  curved  section  ; — usually  ap- 
plied to  one  of  a  vertical  series  of  such  channels  used  to 
decorate  columns  and  pilasters  iu  classical  architecture. 
See  Illust.  under  Base,  n. 

3.  A  sinnlar  channel  or  groove  made  in  wood  or  other 
material,  esp.  in  plaited  cloth,  as  in  a  lady's  ruffle. 

4.  A  long  French  breakfast  roll.  Si7)nnonds. 
6.  A  stop  in  an  organ,  having  a  flutelike  sound. 

Flute  bit,  a  boring  tool  for  piercing  ebony,  rosewood* 
and  other  hard  woods.  —Flute  pipe,  an  organ  pipe  ha\ing' 
a  sharp  lip  or  wind-cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe.     Kiiiyht. 

Flute  (flut),  n.  [Cf.  F.  flute  a  transport,  D.  fluiW^ 
A  kind  of  flyboat ;  a  storesliip. 

Armed  en  flute  (as'  flut')  (*V«ti.),  partially  armed. 

Flute  (flnt),  V.  i.  [OE.  floute7),  floilen,  OF.  flauter^ 
flcu(cr,floustcr,  F.  fluter,  cf.  D.  fluitcu  ;  ascribed  to  an 
assumed  LL.  flautare,  flatuare,  fr.  L.  flatus  a  blowing, 
fr.  flare  to  blow.  Cf.  Flout,  Flageolet,  Flatulent.] 
To  play  on,  or  as  on,  a  flute  ;  to  make  a  flutelike  sound. 

Flute,  V.  t.     [iuui.  &  p.  p.  Fluted  (flnfed) ;  j).  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Fluting  (flut'Tug).]     1.  To  play,  whistle,  or  sing 

with  a  clear,  soft  note,  like  that  of  a  flute. 

Knnves  arc  men, 

That  Into  ami  Jftitr  fantastic  tenilerneBB.      Tenny^an. 

The  rcdwing.rf»f<s  his  o-ka-lee.  ICmei-soit. 

2.  To  form  flutes^r  channels  in,  as  in  a  column,  a 
ruffle,  etc. 

II  Flute'  a  bee'  (flut'  a  bSk').  [F.]  {Mus.)  A  beak 
flute,  an  older  form  of  the  flute,  played  with  a  mouth- 
piece resembling  a  beak,  and  lield  like  a  flageolet. 

Flut'ed  (flut'Sd),  a.  1.  Tliin;  fine;  clear  and  mel- 
low; flutelike;  as, /?/7ff/ notes.  Busby. 

2.  Decorated  with  flutes;  channeled;  grooved;  as,  a- 
fluted  column  ;  a  fluted  ruffle  ;  a,  fluted  spectrum. 

Flute'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.      {2o'6l.)   A  fish  of  tho 
genus  Aulos- 
tODia,  having 
a  much  elon- 
gated    tubu-  Flutemouth  {Aulostoma  jiuiaiJafum). 
lar  snout. 

Flut'er  (flufer),  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute  ; 
a  flutist  or  flautist. 

2-  One  who  makes  grooves  or  flutings. 

Flut'lng;,  71.  Decoration  by  means  of  flutes  or  chan- 
nels :  a  flute,  or  flutes  collectively ;  as.  the  fluting  of  a 
column  or  pilaster  ;  the  fluting  of  a  lady's  ruffle. 

Fluthig  iron,  a  laundry  iron  for  fluting  ruffles  ;  —  called 
also  Jtaliaji  iro7i,  or  gaufl'ei'inq  iroji.  A yiiyhf. —  Tilting 
lathe,  a  machine  for  forming  spiral  flutes,  as  on  balusters, 
table  legs,  etc. 

Flut'lst  (fliit'Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fluliste-l  A  performer 
on  the  flute  ;  a  flautist.  Busbt/. 

FlUt'ter  (flut'ter),  t-.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fluttebeo 
i-t^rd)  i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flutteeing.]  [OE.  floteren; 
cf.  AS.  tiotorian  to  float  about.  Akin  to  E.  float ;  but 
cf.  alBo'G.  flatfern,  fluttern,  E.  flitter,  flatter.      V84.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without  fiying, 
or  with  short  flights  ;  to  hover. 

Ab  an  encle  stiireth  up  her  nest,^Hrrerc(A  over  her  young, 
spreadcth  abroad  her  wings.  Dent,  xxxii.  11- 


ir 


use,    unite,    rude,   full,    up,    tkm ;    pity ;    food,   f(^t ;    out,    oil ;      clialr ;    g;o  ;    slug,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  ^  z  in  azure. 


FLUTTER 

2.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations  ;  as, 
a  sail  flutters  in  the  wind  ;  %jiutt€ring  fan. 

3.  To  move  about  briskly,  irre^larly,  or  with  great 
tufltle  and  show,  mthout  much  result. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 

That  once  sojluttue'l,  aud  that  once  so  writ.        J'ope, 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly  ;  to  fluctu- 
ate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty. 

Long  vrefiuttered  on  the  wings  of  doubtful  success.     Howell. 
Ilia  thoughts  are  very /(("eroii;  and  waudcrinij.    /.  i\atls. 

FlUt'ter  (flut'ter),  V.  t.  1.  To  vibrate  or  move  quick- 
ly ;  as,  a  hizA  flutters  its  wings. 

2.  To  drive  in  disorder ;  to  throw  into  confusion. 
Like  an  cngle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  yoiir  \'olscian3  in  Conoli-  A/jaA. 

Flut'ter,  n.  1.  The  act  of  fluttering ;  quick  and  irreg- 
tdar  motion  ;  vibration  ;  as,  t\\ii  flutter  of  a  fan. 

The  chirp  andflulftr  of  some  single  bird.  Milnes. 

2.  Hurry ;  tumult ;  agitation  of  the  miud  ;  confusion  ; 
disorder.  ^^P^- 

Flutter  wheel,  a  water  wheel  placed  below  a  fall  or  in  a 
*hute  where  rapidly  moving  water  strikes  the  tips  of  the 
floats  j  -  so  calfed  from  the  spattering,  and  the  lluttermg 
noise  it  makes. 

FlUt'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  flutters. 

Flut'ter-ing-ly,  (idv.     In  a  fluttering  manner. 

Flut'y  (tliit'y),  a.     Soft  and  clear  iu  tone,  like  a  flute. 

Flu'Vl-al  (flu'vT-fll),  a.  [L.  fluvialis,  from  flnrius 
Tiver,  fr.  flueie  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  fluvial.  See  Fluent.] 
Belonging  to  rivers;  growing  or  living  in  streams  or 
iponds  ;  as,  a  jlux'inl  plant. 

FlU'Vl-al-lflt,  ".  One  who  explains  geological  phe- 
nomena by  the  action  of  streams,     [i?.] 

Fla'vl-at'lc(-at'Tk),  a.  [h.  fluviaticus.  SeeFujviAL.] 
Belonging  to  rivers  or  streams ;  fluviatile.  Johnson. 

Flu'Vl-a-tU©  (flu'vT-i-til),  a.  [L.  fluviatilis,  fr.  flu- 
vius  river:  cf.  F.  fluviatile.]  Belonging  to  rivers  or 
fitreams  ;  existing  in  or  about  rivers;  produced  by  river 
action;  fluvial;  as,  :?Mrm?i7e  strata,  plants.  Lyell. 

Flu'Vl-O-ma-rlno' (-o-ma-ren'),  «•  [L.  fluvius  river 
-f  E.  mari/ie.']  {Geol.)  Formed  by  the  joint  action  of 
a  river  and  the  sea,  as  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Flax  (fliiks),  n.  [L.  fluxus,  fr.  ftuere,  fluxum,  to  flow : 
cf.  F.  flux.  See  Fluent,  and'  cf.  1st  cV  'Jd  Floss, 
Fiusa,  n.,  0.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  a  continuous  mov- 
ing on  or  passing  by,  as  of  a  flowing  stream ;  constant 
Buccesaion ;  change. 

By  the  perpetual  Hilx  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is 

thrown  out  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Her  imaice  has  escaped  the.J?<u-  of  thin;rs, 

And  that  same  infant  beauty  that  she  wore 

Is  flzcd  upon  htr  now  foreverinore.  Trench. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  continual  Jiiix.     Felton. 

2.  The  setting  in  of  the  tide  toward  the  shore,  —  the 
*bb  being  called  the  reflux. 

3.  The  state  of  being  li(iuid  through  heat;  fusion. 

4.  {C hem.  &  Metal.)  Any  substance  or  mixture  used 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  alkalies, 
borax,  lime,  fluorite. 

C^^  White  flux  is  the  residuum  of  the  combustion  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  niter  and  tartar.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  is  white.  — 
Blarkfluz  is  the  residuum  of  the  combustion  of  one  part 
of  niter  and  two  of  tartar,  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charco.al. 

B.  {Med.)  (a)  A  fluid  discharge  from  the  bowels  or 
other  part ;  especially,  an  excessive  and  morbid  dis- 
charge ;  as,  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery.  See  Bloody 
FLUX.     (6)  The  matter  thus  discharged. 

6.  {Physics)  The  quautity  of  a  fluid  that  crosses  a 
unit  area  of  a  given  surface  in  a  unit  of  time. 

Flux,  a.  [L.  fluTus,  p.  p.  of  flicere.  See  Flux,  n.] 
Flowing  i  unstable  ;  inconstant ;  variable. 

The  flux  nature  of  all  things  here.  Barrow. 

Flux.  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.>p.  Fluxed  (flukst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fluxino.]  1.  To  affect,  or  bring  to  a  certain 
fltate,  by  flux. 

He  miKht  fashionably  and  genteelly  .  .  .  have  been  dueled  or 
fluxed  into  another  world.  Suuth. 

%.  To  cause  to  become  fluid  ;  to  fuse.  Kirwan. 

3.  {Med. )  To  cause  a  discharge  from  ;  to  purge. 

FluX-a'tlon  (fliSks-a'shiin),  7i.     The  act  of  fluxing. 

Flas'i-bll'1-ty  (flak-H'T-btl'T-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  fluxibi- 
litiis  fluidity.]  The  quality  of  being  fluxible.   Hammond. 

FlUX'1-ble  (flukB'T-b'l),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  fluxihilis  fluid, 
OF.  fluxiljfe.]  Capabln  of  boing  melted  or  fused,  as  a 
nineral.    Jfo/lawl.  —  Flux'l-ble-ness,  n. 

Flax'Ue^^l),/^    [L,  flnri/,s.:\.,nnui.^  Fluxible.   [7?.] 

Flnx-ll'i-ty(-IlT-t5),;i,  Stat.- of  b<^iii« fluxible.  lObs.] 

Flux'lon  (flSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  yiun'yn.]  1.  The 
act  of  riowitig.  Cntffrave. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows.  Wiseman. 

^.  Funion  ;  the  running  of  metals  into  a  fluid  state. 

4-  {Mfd.)  An  unnatural  or  excessive  flow  of  blood  or 
fluid  toward  any  organ  ;  a  determination. 

B.  A  constantly  varying  imlication. 

Jjits  Ut  he  counted  than  thv.  Jlii.rii,ns  of  nun  diaU.    De.  Quincptj. 

6.  {Math.)  (a)  The  infinitely  small  increase  or  de- 
crease of  a  variable  or  flowing  tpiantity  in  a  certain  in- 
^itely  small  and  constant  period  of  time ;  the  rate  of 
Tarfation  of  a  fluent;  an  iiuTcineiit ;  a  dilTerontial.  (6) 
pi.  A  method  of  analysis  dovelnpcd  by  Newton,  and  based 
on  the  conception  of  all  magnitudes  as  generated  by 
motion,  and  involving  in  their  changes  the  notion  of 
velocity  or  rate  of  change.  Its  renultH  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  from 
which  it  Uiilers  little  uxcei)t  in  nutation  and  logical 
Oiethod. 

Flaz'ion-al  (-il),  t.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  na- 
ture of,  fluxion  or  fluxions;  variable  ;  inconntant. 

ThiT  m<T(-Iy  hiininn.  the  tornpnmry  ani\  /liu-ional.    Coleridge. 

nnxlonal  itractnre  (Ueol.),  fluidal  structure. 
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FlUX'lon-a-ry  (fliSk'shun-ii-rj?),  a.    1.  Fluxional. 

Berkeley. 

2  {Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  a  part;  congestive;  as,  &  fluxionary 
hemorrhage. 

FlUX'ion-ist,  71.     One  skilled  in  fluxions.        Berkeley. 

Fluxions  (-slmnz),  n.  jfl-    {Math.)  See  Flfxion,  li  {h). 

FlUX'lve  (rtuks'Ivj,  a.  Flowing;  also,  wanting  solid- 
ity. B.  Jonson. 

FltlS'ure  (Hiik'shur;  138),  n.     \t..ftuxura  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluid.     [06*.]  Fielding. 

2.  Fluid  matter.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 
Fly  (rii),  V.  i.     {imp.  Flew  (flu) ;  p.  p.  Flown  (flon) ; 

p.  pr.  &vb.  71.  Flying.]  [OE.  flien,  fleen, fleyeu, flegen, 
AS.  fie6gan;  akin  to  D.  rtiegen,  OHG.  fliogan,  G.  flie- 
gen,  IceL  fljuga^  Sw.  flyga,  Dan.  flyve,  Goth,  us-flaugjan 
to  cause  to  fly  away,  blow  about,  and  perh.  to  L.  pin  ma 
feather,  E.  plume.  V84.  Cf.  Fledge,  Flight,  Flock 
of  animals.]  1.  To  move  in  or  pass  through  the  air  with 
wings,  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  move  through  the  air  or  before  the  wind  ;  esp. ,  to 
pass  or  be  driven  rapidly  through  the  air  by  any  impulse. 

3.  To  float,  wave,  or  rise  in  the  air,  as  sparks  or  a  flag. 
Jlan  is  burn  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  rf'/  upward.    Joh  v.  T. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  away ;  to  circu- 
late rapidly;  as,  a  q\\\^  flies  on  the  deep;  a  Xo])  flies 
around ;  vmhiqx  flies. 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race.     Milton. 
The  dark  wa%'es  murmured  as  the  ships  Jlew  on.     liryant. 

5.  To  run  from  danger ;  to  attempt  to  escape  ;  to  flee  ; 
as,  an  enemy  or  a  coward  flies.     See  Note  under  Flee. 

Fhj,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  fhj^ht.  Milton. 

Whither  shall  I  Jhj  to  escape  their  hands  ?  Slmk. 

e.  To  move  suddenly,  or  with  violence ;  to  do  an  act 
suddenly  or  swiftly;  —  usually  with  a  qualifymg  word; 
aa,  a  doot  flies  open  ;  a  homh  flies  apart. 

To  fly  about  (NauL),  to  change  frequently  in  a  short 
tune  ;  —  said  of  the  wmd.  —  To  fly  around,  to  move  about 
in  haste.  [Colloq-l  —  lo  fly  at,  to  spring  toward  ;  to  rush 
on  ;  to  attack  suddenly.  —  To  fly  in  the  face  of,  to  insult ; 
to  assail ;  to  set  at  defiance  ;  to  oppose  with  violence  ; 
to  act  iu  direct  opposition  to ;  to  resist.  —  To  fly  off.  to 
separate,  or  become  detached  suddenly ;  to  revolt.  —  To 
fly  on,  to  attack.  —  To  fly  open,  to  open  suddeulv,  <.'r  witli 
violence.  —  To  fly  out.  (a)  To  rush  out.  (b)  To  biu-st  hito 
a  passion;  to  break  out  into  license.  — To  let  fly.  in)  To 
throw  or  drive  with  violence  ;  to  discharge.  "  A  man 
lets  fly  his  arrow  without  taking  any  aim."  Ai/dt.-<o}>. 
(b)  (yant.)  To  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely;  as,  to  let  fly 
the  sheets. 

Fly,  r.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  to  float  in  the  air,  as 
a  bird,  a  kite,  a  flag,  etc. 

The  brave  black  flog  I  fly.         H'.  S.  Gilbert. 

2.  To  fly  or  flee  from ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid. 

Sleep jfif.f  tlie  wretch.  Dryden. 

I'ojfi/  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king.  Shak. 

3.  To  hunt  with  a  hawk.  [06^.]  Bacon. 
To  fly  a  kite   {Com.),   to  raise  money  on  commercial 

notes.    [Cant  or  Slang] 

Fly,  n.  ;  pi.  Flies  (fliz).  [OE.  fiie,  flege,  AS.  flyge, 
Aeoge^  fr.  fledgan  to  fly ;  akin  to  D.  vlieg,  OHG.  flioga, 
G.  fliege,  Icel.  &  Sw.  flnga,  Dan.  flue.  V84.  See  Fly, 
V.  i".]  1.  {Zo'ul.)  {n)  Any  winged  insect;  esp.,  one  with 
transparent  wings  ;  as.  the  Spanish /ii/ ;  &iefly;  galiy/y; 
dragon  _y?v-  (6)  Any  dipterous  insect ;  as,  the  house  y?y; 
flesh jfi//  black Xv-    See  Diptera.  and  Illust.  in  Append. 

2.  A  hook  dressed  in  imitation  of  a  fly,  —  used  for 
fishing.     "The  fur-wrought yf.v."  Gay. 

3.  A  familiar  spirit ;  a  witch's  attendant.     [Obs.] 

A  trifling/y,  none  of  your  great  familiars.    B.  Junsojt. 

4.  A  parasite.     [Obs.}  Massinger. 

5.  A  kind  of  light  carriage  for  rapid  transit,  plying 
for  hire,  and  usually  drawn  by  one  horse.     [Eng.'\ 

6.  The  length  of  an  extended  flag  from  its  start' ;  some- 
times, the  length  from  the  "  union  "  to  the  extreme  end. 

7.  The  part  of  a  vane  pointing  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

8.  {Xaut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  points 
are  marked  ;  the  compass  card.  Totten. 

9.  {Mech.)  (a)  Two  or  more  vanes  set  on  a  revolving 
axis,  to  act  as  a  fanner,  or  to  equalize  or  impede  the 
motion  of  machinery  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  in 
the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  {b)  A  heavy  wheel,  or  cross 
arms  with  weights  at  the  ends  on  a  revolving  axi.s,  to 
regulate  or  equalize  the  motion  of  machinery  by  means 
of  its  inertia,  where  the  power  communicated,  or  tlio 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  variable,  as  iu  the  steam 
engine  or  the  coining  press.     See  Fig  icheel  (below). 

10.  {Kit  ittijig  Machine)  The  piece  hinged  to  the  needle, 
which  hol'Is  the  engaged  loop  in  position  wliile  the  iieodio 
is  penetrating  another  loop  ;  a  latch.  Knight. 

11.  Tlie  pair  of  anus  revolving  around  the  bobbin,  in  a 
spinning  whcid  or  spinning  frame,  to  twist  tJie  yam. 

12.  (  Weuring)  A  shuttle  driven  through  the  elu-d  by 
a  blow  or  jerk.  Knight. 

13.  {Print.)  {n)  Formerly,  the  person  who  took  the 
printed  sheets  from  the  press,  {b)  A  vibrating  franui 
with  fingers,  attached  to  a  power  printing  press  for 
doing  the  same  work. 

14-  The  outer  canvas  of  a  tent  with  double  top,  usu- 
ally drawn  over  the  ri'ln»'j>oh',  but  so  extended  aa  tu 
touch  the  roof  of  the  tent  at  no  other  place. 

IB.  Ono  of  the  upper  Mcrirus  of  a  stage  in  a  theater. 

16.  The  fore  flap  of  a  bootee  ;  also,  a  lap  on  trouaura, 
overcoats,  etc.,  to  conceal  a  row  of  buttons. 

17.  iliascball)  A  batted  ball  that  flies  to  a  consifler- 
abh^  distance,  usuatly  hi^di  in  the  air  ;  also,  the  flight  of 
IX  ball  HO  utruck  ;  aw,  it  was  caught  on  t\in  Jly. 

BlAck  fly.  Cheese  fly,  Dragon  fly,  etc.  See  under  IIlack, 
CllBB-HB,  etc.  -  Fly  agaric  Hiut.)^  a  mushroom  (Ao'iricus 
muscaHus),  having  a  iiarcutic  juire  which,  in  sufllricnt 
(luantities,  is  poisonous.    -  Fly   block  iNatit.),  a  pulley 
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whose  position  shifts  to  suit  the  working  of  the  tackle 
with  vvhitli  it  is  cuMuecteil  ;  —  iL-M-d  in  Ihu  lioisting  tackle 
of  yards.  —  Fly  board  (Prui/in'j  J're.s.-ii.  the  board  ou 
which  printed  .sheets  are  deposited  by  the  fly.  —  Fly  took,  a 
case  in  the  form  of  a  book  for  anglers'  flies.  C.  Kingsley.  — 
Fly  cap,  a  cap  with  wings,  f  onuerly  worn  by  women.  —  Fly 
drill,  a  drill  having  a  reciprocating  motion  controlled  by  a 
fly  wlit-el.  thi-  drivine  power  being  aiqilied  by  the  hand 
through  a  rnrd  winding  in  revtr^>'  liirtLtious  upon  the 
spiudle  as  it  rotates  backward  and  forward.  Kni<jht.  — 
Fly  fiahlng,  the  act  or  art  of  auglmg  with  a  bait  of  natural 
or  artificial  flies.  Walton.  —  Fly  flap,  an  implement  for 
kilUng  flies.  —  Fly  governor,  a  governor  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  an  engine,  etc.,  by  the  resistance  of  vanes  re- 
volving in  th.-  :ur.  —  Fly  honeysuckle  iBot.),  a  plant  of  the 
houeysuckU-  [:imius  (/.o/Kre/'/i.  having  a  bushy  stem  and 
the  flowers  ill  ii:iirs,  as  /,.  rili'if-i  and  L.  Xylosfeum.  —  Fly 
hook,  a  h^ldiook  supplied  witli  an  artificial  fly.  -  Flv  leaf, 
an  unpriuted  le.of  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  booK.  cir- 
cular, programme,  etc.  —  Fly  maggot,  a  maggot  bred 
from  the  egg  of  a  fly.  Ray.  —  Fly  net,  a  screen  to  exclude 
insects.  —  Fly  nut  (Mach.),  a  nut  with  wings;  a  thumb 
nut;  a  finger  nut.  —  Fly  orchis  iJinf.),  a  plant  (Ophrys 
iuuscij'cra)y  whose  flowers  resemble  flies.  —  Fly  paper, 
poisoned  or  sticky  paper  for  killing  flies  that  feed  upon 
or  are  entangled  by  it.  —  Fly  powder,  an  arsenical  iwwder 
used  to  poison  flies.  ^  Fly  press,  a  screw  press  for  punch- 
ing, embossing,  etc.,operatL'dl)y  hand  and  having  a  heavy 
fly.  —  Fly  rail,  a  bracket  whirh  turns  out  to  support  the 
hmged  leaf  of  atable.  —  Fly  rod,  a  light  fishing  rod  used 
in  angling  with  a  fly.  —  Fly  sheet,  a  sruall  loose  advertising 
sheet;  a  handbill.  —  Fly  snapper  (Zf/ii/.),  an  American  bird 
{Phaino},ejila  nitens),  allied  to  the  chatterers  and  shrikes. 
The  male  is  glossy  blue-black ;  the  female  brownish  gray. 

—  Fly  wheel  (Mach.),  a  heavy  wheel  attached  to  ma- 
chinery to  equalize  the  movement  (opposing  any  sudden 
acceleration  oy  its  inertia  and  any  retardation  by  its  mo- 
mentum), and  to  accumulate  or  give  out  energy  for  a  va- 
riable or  intermitting  resistance.  See  Fly,  7/.,  9.  —On 
the  fly  {Baseball),  still  in  the  air  ;  —  said  of  a  batted  ball 
caught  before  touching  the  ground. 

Fly  (rti),  ".  Knowing  ;  wide  awake  ;  fully  understand- 
ing  another's  meaning.     [Slanq']  Dickens. 

FlyTjane'  (fli'ban'),  n.  {Bol.)  A  kind  of  catchfly  of 
the  genus  Silene;  also,  a  poisonous  mushroom  {Agaricus 
niirscay-ius)  ;  flyagaric. 

Fly'-brt'ten  (-blt't'n),  a.  Marked  by,  or  as  if  by,  the 
bite  of  flies.  Shak. 

Fly'blow'  (-bio'),  V.  t.  To  deposit  eggs  upon,  as  a 
flesh  fly  does  on  meat ;  to  cause  to  be  maggoty  ;  hence,  to 
taint  or  contaminate,  as  if  with  flyblows.  Bp.StiUingfleeU 

Fly'blow',  «.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  eggs  or  young  lar- 
va- deposited  by  a  flesh  fly,  or  blowfly. 

Fly'blown'  (-blon'),  a.  Tainted  or  contaminated 
with  flyblows  ;  damaged  ;  foul. 

■Wherever.rf.'/^'wif'j  reputations  were  aEsembled.     Thackeray, 

Fly'boat'  (-bof),  n.     [Fly  +  boat:  cf.  D.  vlieboot.'} 

1.  {jXaut.)  A  large  Dutch  coasting  vessel. 

Captain  George  Weymouth  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
northwest  with  fwojiyboats.  Purchas. 

2.  A  kind  of  passenger  boat  formerly 
used  on  canals. 

Fly'-case'  (-kas'),  n.  {ZoVd.)  The 
covering  of  an  insect,  esp.  the  elytra  of 
beetles. 

Fly'catCh'er  (-kSch'er).  n.  {Zool.) 
One  of  numerous  species  of  birds  that 
feed  upon  insects,  which  they  take  ou 
the  wing. 

(tt^^  The  true  flycatchers  of  the  Old 
World  are  Osciues,  and  bilong  to  the 
family  AIuseicapid.T,  as  the  sin-ttL-d  fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa  ijnschn.  The 
American  flycatchers,  or  tyrant  fly- 
catchers, are  Clamatores,  and  belong 
to  the  family  Tyrannidx,  as  the  king- 
bird, pewee,  crested  flycatcher 
{Miiinrchus  criuitus)^  and  the  European  Flycatcher  (J/tu- 
vermUion  flycatcher    or   chu-  cicapa  grisola), 

rinche  U'l/rorcphaliis  ruhine- 
us).  Certain  American  fly- 
catching  warblers  of  the 
family  Si/lvicolid:e  are  also 
called  flycatchers,  as  the  Ca- 
nadian flycatcher  {Sylvania 
Cana»le7isis),  and  the  hooded 
flycatcher  (S.  mitrata).  See 
Tyrant  flycatcher. 

Fly'-catch  ing,  n.  {Zool.) 
Having  the  habit  of  catching 
insects  on  the  wing. 

Fly'er   (-er),    71.      [See  Flier.] 
wings. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  flag.    See  Fly,  n.,  C. 

3.  Anything  that  is  scattered  abroad  in  great  numbers, 
aa  a  theatrical  programme,  an  advertising  leaf,  etc. 

4-  {Arch.)  One  in  a  flight  of  steps  which  are  parallel 
to  each  other  (as  in  ordinary  stairs),  as  distinguished 
from  a  winder. 

5.  The  pair  of  arms  attached  to  the  spindle  of  a  spin- 
ning frame,  over  which  the  thread  passes  to  the  bobbin  ; 

—  so  called  from  their  swift  revolution.     See  FLY,n.,  11. 
e.  The  fan  wheel  that  rotates  the  cap  of  a  windmill  aa 

the  wind  veers.  Jnleniat.  Cyc. 

7.  {Slock  Jobbing)  A  small  operation  not  involving  a 
considerable  part  of  one's  capital,  or  not  in  the  line  of 
one's  ordinary  business ;  a  venture.     [Canf]        Bartlett. 

Fly'llsh'  ('-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  Califormascorpa-noid 
fish  {Srbn.s/ichthys  rhodochloris),  having  brilliant  colors. 

Fly'-llsh',  1'.  i.  To  angle,  using  flies  for  bait.    Walton. 

Fly'lng  (fli'Tng),  a.  [From  P'ly,  v.  1.]  Moving  in  the 
air  with,  or  aa  with,  wings  ;  moving  lightly  or  rapidly  ; 
intended  for  rapid  movement. 

Flylnft  army  iMil.),  a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  kept 
in  Hint  ion,  to  cover  its  own  garriHonM  and  to  keiqi  tlie  en- 
einv  in  c.inlinn;d  alarm.  Farnnr. —  T\y\n?,  artillery  ( .l/i/.t, 
arlilli-ry  ti:uiird  to  rapid  evolutions,  the  mm  biing 
either  monnti-d  or  trained  to  spring  upon  tlie  gunsiinil 
caissons  when  they  change  position.  -  Flying  bridge.  Fly- 
ing camp.    See  under  Bridoe,  and  Cami'.  -  Flying  buttreai 


Black-capped  Flycatcher 
(.Syhnnia  pusilla).      ()^) 

1.  One  that  uses 


Sic,    aenatc,    cftrc,    Urn,    Jirm,    I'lsk,    final,    j>U ;    eve,    «vcnt,    Cad,    fCm,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    6bey,    Orb,    Odd ; 
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FOGGY 


Fiji  lit; 
IluttrcHS. 


Flyinir  Froir  {Rharophorua 
Jieinhanltii). 


(Arch.),  a  contrivancR  for  takinpr  np  the  tlinint 
of  a  roof  or  vutilt  wliiclicau  not  bn  wuiiiiurled 
by  ordinary  buttreaHCH.  It  rim- 
AiBta  of  a  straight  bar  of  ma- 
sonry, usually  Hlopiiig,  carricl 
on  an  arch,  and  a  sohd  \>'h-T  <>y 
bnttrcfls  siimc-icnt  to  rpn-ive  thn 
tlirust.  Tlir  won!  h  ^-.-n.-nilly 
aitpli.d  niily  to  the  Htrairlit  bar 
witli  Hiiiipcirtin^  anli.  Flying; 
<:olora,  tfags  milvirlt_'d  and  wav- 
ing in  thii  :iir;  lii'iicy  :  To  come 
off  with  flying  colora,  to  bn  vic- 
torious;  to  Hticrred  tlioroii^jlily 
in  an  lUHU'itiikiiiK-  Flying  doe 
f/Tc'/, »,  a  yoiint;  lt'iii:il.^  k;ui^;i- 
rou.  Flying  dragon.  i<i)  <.  X •>,'•/.) 
See  Dkaoon,  ti.    i/>)  A  lutjtcur. 

Hci!  under  Dragon.  —  Flying 
Dutchman.  (rO  A  tabled  I)Lit<  li 
HKUMlrr  rniid.llin.-d  for  bis 
.■|lIIH-Mto.s;uUIjr  hiMHilIl  tlie 
d:.yn|-.mdun...-Mt.  </-,  Asp.-r- 
tralhbii..  Flying  flBh.  {/i-n/.} 
Scr  ]''i,YiNu  Fi^n,  ill  the  Vo- 
rabubiry.  Flying  fox  (-^oii/ J. 
t  h  I-  colut^o.  -  Flying  frog 
t/^of'L),  an  Kast  Indian  tree 
frog  of  the  genua  Jihacoi)ho- 
nis,  having  very  large  and 
broadly  webbed  feet,  wliich 
servH  as  parailiuteH.  and  er.a- 
blf  It  toiiialtr  veryIoii):;leap.4. 
—  Flying  gurnard  iZofil.),  a 
Bpeciea  of  gurnard  of  the  ge- 
nua Cephiuavanthus  or  JJiir- 
tijlopt^nt.t,  with    very   large 

fectoral  fins,  said  to  be  able  to  fly  like  the  flying  fish, 
ut  not  for  so  great  a 
distance.    Three  species 
are  known; 
that  of  the  At- 
lantic is  Ceph- 
alacanthus  vol- 
itans.  —  Flying 
Jib   {ymd.s,   a 
sail  extended 
outside  of  the 
standing    jib, 

on    the    flyuig-     Flying  Gurnard  (C>]>/ialftranihiis  vohtans). 

jib   boom.  — 

Flying -Jib  boom  (Nant.),  an  extension  of  the  jib  boom.  — 
Flying  kites  {A'a///.)^  light  sails  carried  only  in  fine  weath- 
er-—  Flying  lemur.  iZo,'/.)  See  Coluoo.  —  Flying  level 
{Civil  Eiiinn.)^  a  reconnoissance  level  over  the  rour.sif 
of  a  projected  road,  canal,  etc.  -Flying  Uzard.  i/n.>l.> 
See  Dragon,  ?z.,  i\.  —  Flying  machine,  an  apparatus  lor 
aavigatuig  the  air;  a  form  of  balloon.  —  Flying  mouse 
(Zo'oL),  tne  opossum  mouse  (Arrubates  pyyinxi/s),  of 
Australia.  It  has  lateral  folds  of  skin,  like  the  flying 
squirrels.—  Flying  party  [Mi/.),  a  body  of  soldiers  detailed 
to  hover  about  an  enemy.  —  Flying  phalanger  i  Zonl. ),  one 
of  several  species  of  small  marsupials  ot  the  genera  Pe- 
■fxmrus  and  lif/uleus,  of  Australiaand  N'ew  (iuin.-.i.  liaviug 
lateral  folds  like  those  of  the  flying  squirrels.  The  sugar 
squirrel  (B.  sn'ureus),  and  the  arier(/y.  m-irh,  are  the  best 
known; —called  also  squirrel  ]"-f'iiiriis  and  riijing  squir- 
rel. See  Sugar  squirrel.  —  Flying  pinion,  the  fly  of  a 
clock.  —  Flying  aap  i.)/i/.),  the  rapid  coustructi<">n  of 
trenches  uvh.-n  tin'  ninny's  fire  of  case  shot  pr.'fhidi'.s 
the  method  of  siiniilo  trfn.-hing),  by  means  ot  g;tbioiia 
placed  hi  juxtaposition  and  tilled  with  earth.  ~  Flying  shot, 
a  shot  fired  at  a  moving  object,  as  a  bird  on  tlie  wing.  — 
Flying  apider.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Ballooning  spider.  —  Flying 
squid  iZool.).  an  oceanic  squid  (Vinmnsfreji/ies,  or  .Sflifuo- 
teuthis,  Baririimii),  abundant  in  the  Gull  Strt-am,  wliicli 
is  able  to  leap  out  of  the  water  witli  sudi  lor.i-  th;it  it 
often  falls  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.— Flying  Bquirrel  iZ <■.>!.) 
See  Flying  squirrel,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Flying  start, 
a  start  in  a  sailing  race  in  which  the  .signal  is  given  wliile 
the  vessels  are  under  way.  —  Flying  torch  iMi!.),  a  torch 
attached  to  a  long  staff  and  used  for  signaling  at  night. 

Fly'lng  flsh'  (fly'Tng  fish').    (Zo'ol.)  A  fish  which  is 
able  to  leap  from  the  water,  and  fly  a  considerable  dis- 
tance   by  means  of    its 
large  and  long   pectoral 
fins.    These  fishes  belong 
to     several 
^Ctrf^^*"^        ^^^^^    species     of 
^T'^/'V/,^   ^---^B^     the    genus 
Eroca'tus, 
and       are 
found     in 
,the  warmer 
parts  of  all 

Flying  Fish  (Erocirttis  rd)ushis)  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oceans. 
Flying  squir'rel  (skwer'rSl  or  skwTr'-)-  {ZoOl.) 
One  of  a  group  of  squirrels, 
of  the  genera  Pteromys  and 
Sciuropterus,  having  para- 
chute-like folds  of  skin,  ex- 
tending from  the  fore  to  tlie 
hind  legs,  which  enable  them 
to  make  very  long  leaps. 

(E^^  The  species  of  Pte- 
romys are  large,  with  bushy 
tails,  and  inhabit  southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies; 
those  of  •Sriurnjitrrus  are 
smaller,  with  fi^it  tails,  and 
-inhabit  the  nortlicrn  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  American  species  (Sciuropferyif;  vnhirplla')  is  also 
called  nssapnn.  The  Australian  flving  siiuirrels,  or  fly- 
ing phalangers,  are  marsupials.  See  Flijiug  phahuiger 
(above). 

Fly'man  (fli'miln),  n.  ;  pi.  Flymen  (-m6n).  The  driv- 
er of  a  fly,  or  light  public  carriage. 

II  Flysch  (flesh),  n.  [A  Swiss  word,  fr.  G.  fliessni  to 
flow,  melt.]  (Oeol.)  A  name  given  to  the  series  of  sand- 
stones and  s(  Iiists  overlying  the  true  nummulitic  forma- 
tion in  the  Alps,  and  included  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

Fly'speck  (fli'spek),  n.  A  speck  or  stain  made  by 
the  excrement  of  a  fly  ;  hence,  any  insignificant  dot. 


Common     Flying     Squirrel 
(Sciuropterus  I'olucella).  (J^) 


l'fiiu«'«      Flytrnp, 
much  reducid. 


Fly'speck  (fli'spHt),  v.  t.    To  soil  with  flyapecks. 

Flytrap'  (tli'tiSi/),  n.     1.  A  tr;ip  for  cjiUiiing  flies. 

2.  {Hut.)  A  plant  {JJioni':a  viuseijjula),  called  also  Ttf- 
nus's  jh/tritpf  tlie  leaves  of  which  are 
fringed  witli  still'  bristles,  and  fold 
together  when  certain  hairs  on  tlieir 
upper  surface  are  touched,  thus  seiz- 
ing insects  that  light  on  them.  Tito 
insects  so  caught  are  afterwards  di- 
gested by  a  secretion  from  tlie  ui)per 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Fnese  (fnez),  v.  i.  [AS. /ne^rm, 
'jf/iiesint.']  To  breatlie  heavily  ;  to 
snoit.     ( Olis.}  Chaucer. 

ro(fo),  7^,  The  Chinese  name  of 
Buddha. 

Foal  (fol).  n,  [OE./o/e,  AS.  fola; 
akin  to  OHG./o/o,  G.>/(/fM,  Gotli. 
/(//(/,  Icel.  J'oli,  Sw. /(He,  Gr.  ttwAo?, 
Jj.  2)ullus  n  young  animal.  Cf.  Fil- 
ly, Poultry,  Pullet.]  {Zo'dl.)  The  young  of  any  animal 
of  tlio  Horse  family  {L'quidx) ;  a  colt ;  a  filly. 

Foal  teeth  (Zool.),  the  first  set  of  teeth  of  a  horse.  —  In 
fool,  With  foal,  being  with  young  ;  pregnant ;  ~  said  of  a 
mare  or  she  ass. 

Foal,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foaled  (fold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
II.  Foaling.]  To  bring  forth  (a  colt);  — said  of  a  mare  or 
a  she  ass. 

Foal,  t'.  i.  To  bring  forth  young,  aa  an  animal  of  the 
horse  kind. 

Foal'IOOt'  (-fcJof),  ".     (Hot.)  See  Coltsfoot. 

Foam  (fom),  n.  [OE.  /am,  fom,  AS.  Jam.;  akin  to 
OHG.  A:  G./e/»i.]  Tlie  wldte  substance,  consisting  of 
an  aggregation  of  bubbles,  which  is  formed  on  the  surface 
of  liquids,  or  in  tlie  moutli  of  an  animal,  by  violent  agita- 
tion or  fermentation  ;  froth ;  spume  ;  scum  ;  aa,  the /oa//i 
of  the  sea. 

Foam  cock,  in  steam  boilers,  a  cock  at  the  water  level, 
to  blow  off  impurities. 


Foam,  V.  1.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foamed  (fomd) ;  p.  pi 
-  ^     [AS.  JiSman.     See  Foam,  «.]     1. 

r.*l.    .      „„      H,„    1-11 w       .      _  "' 


vb.  n.  Foaming.] 

gather  foam  ;  to  froth  ;  as,  the  billows /o'i»i. 

llejoameth,  and  gnaslicth  with  his  teeth.    Mark  \x.  18. 

2.  To  form  foam,  or  become  filled  with  foam  ;  —  said 
of  a  steam  boiler  when  the  water  is  unduly  agitated  and 
frothy,  as  because  of  chemical  action. 

Foam,t'.  t.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  as,  io  Joam  the  goblet ; 
also  (with  out),  to  throw  out  \\  ith  rage  or  violence,  as 
foam.     *'  Foaniiitfj  out  their  own  sliame."  Jude  13. 

Foam'lng-ly,  mh:    With  foam  ;  frothily. 

Foam'less,  a.     Having  no  foam. 

Foam'y  (-5'))  ^'    Covered  with  foam  ;  frothy  ;  spumy. 

Bcliold  how  high  i\\e/oai)Hf  billows  ride  !       Dri/f/en. 

Fob  (fSb),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  Juppe  pocket.]  A  little 
pocket  for  a  watcli. 

Fob  chain,  a  short  watch  chain  worn  with  a  watch  car- 
ried in  the  fob. 

Fob,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fobbed  (f5bd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Fobbing.]     [Cf.  Fop.]     1.  To  beat ;  to  maul.     I0hs.~\ 

2.  To  "cheat;  to  trick  ;  to  impose  on.  ,Shak. 

To  fob  off.  to  shift  off  by  an  artifice ;  to  put  aside  ;  to 
delude  with  a  trick.  "  A  conspiracy  of  bishops  could 
prostrate  and/o&  oj^'  the  right  of  the  people."        Jfillun. 

Fo'cal  (fo'kfzl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  focal.  See  Focus.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  concerning,  a  focus  ;  as,  a/oral  point. 

Focal  dietance,  or  length,  of  a  lens  or  mirror  (Opt.),  the 
distance  of  tlie^oeus  from  the  surface  of  tlie  lens  or  mir- 
ror, or  more  exactly,  in  tlie  case  of  a  lens,  from  its  optical 
center.  —  Focal  distance  of  a  telescope,  the  distance  of  the 
image  of  an  object  from  the  object  glass. 

Fo'cal -i-za'tion  ^-I-za'shun),  v.  The  act  of  focalizing 
or  bringing  to  a  focus,  or  the  state  of  being  focalized. 

Fo'cal-lzo  (fo'kol-Iz),  7'.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Focalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Focalizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  bring  to 
a  focus  ;  to  focus ;  to  concentrate. 

Light  Xsfocfihzfil  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.    Df  Qninrry. 

Foc'il-late  (fus'Tl-lat  or  fo'sTl-),  V.  t.  [L.  fociUatfs, 
p.  p.  of/./r,//,//-,.]     To  nourish.     [06.s.]  Blount. 

Foe  il-la'tion  (-lii'.sluln),  71.  Comfort;  support.  [0^5.] 

Fo-cim'e-ter  (fi-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Focus  -f-  -ineter.j 
(Photof/.)  An  assisting  instrument  for  focusing  an  object 
in  or  before  a  camera.  Kyiiqhi. 

Fo'-cus  (fo'kus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Focuses  (-gz),  L.  Foci  (-si). 
\Ij- .focus  hearth,  fireplace;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bake.  Cf. 
Curfew,  Fuel,  Fusil  the  firearm.]  1.  (Opt.)  A  point  in 
wliich  the  rays  of  liglit  meet,  after  being  reflected  or  re- 
fracted, and  at  which  the  image  is  formed  ;  as,  tXiefocits 
of  a  lens  or  mirror. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  point  so  related  to  .a  conic  section  and  a 
certain  straight  line  called  the  directrix  that  the  ratio  of 

the     distance    between  h e 

any  point  of  the  curve    0  ..^-T'^^r     ^T^''^^^' * 

and  tlie  focus  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  same  point 
from  the  directrix  is 
constant. 

^:^^  Thn.q.  in  the  el- 
lipse FGHKLM.  A  is 
the  focus  and  CD  the  di- 
rectrix, when  the  ratios 

FA  :  FE.  GA  :  GD,  MA  :  MC,  etc.,  are  all  equal, 
the  hyperbola,  A  is  the  focus  and  CD  the 
directrix  when  the 
ratio  HA  :  HK  is  con- 
stant for  all  points 
of  the  curve  ;  and  in 
the  parabola,  A  is  the 
focus  and  CD  the  di- 
rectrix when  the  ra- 
tio BA  :  BC  is  con- 
stant. In  the  ellipse 
this  ratio  is  less  than 
unity,  in  the  parab- 
ola equal    to   unity. 


Foci  of  an  Ellipse. 

So  in 


A  n    Foci  of 
Hyperbola. 


A    Focus   of 
Parabola. 


and  in  the  hyperbola  greater  than  unity.  Tlie  clUpBe  and 
hyperbolahavf  eiudi  two  foci,  and  two  correhponding  di- 
rectrixes,  and  the  purabola  has  one  focus  and  one  directrix. 

In  tlie  ellipse  the  sum  of  the  two  lines  from  any  point 
of  the  curve  to  tlic  two  foci  is  constant :  that  is:  AG  + 
GB  =  AH  -+-  HB;  and  in  the  hyperbola  the  dijj'frence of 
the  roiTrsp..!M]ni[<  lines  is  <  oiihtant.  The  diameter  which 
p;iHKi-M  tlii'.iit;li  tlir  loci  of  till'  ellipse  in  the  major  nxix. 
iJie  <li:iin.l.  1  ubi.  h  being  junduccd  passes  through  the 
foci  of  tlie  hyperbola  is  tlie  tran.^\,:r.Mt  ari.i.  The  middle 
pomtof  the  niajor  or  the  transverse  axis  i8thec/-7//<;r  of 
the  curve.  Certam  other  cunes,  as  the  leniniscatc  and 
the  Cartesian  ovals,  have  iwints  called  fori,  i>osse«6inB 
liroj.ertieH  h.inular  to  those  of  the  ftui  of  eidiie  hcetions 

Im  :ui  --IbpHe,  rays  of  light  cuming  frr-m  one  fo.  ns,  and 
reile.ted  Jnim  the  curve,  iiroi  eed  in  lineK  directed  ^-3- 
U'lrdWii:  other;  in  an  liyperbol.i,  hi  liiu-H  directed /r'/m 
the  other;  in  a  parabohi,  rayn  Irom  tlie  focun.  after  re- 
floction  at  the  curve,  proree-l  in  lines  par.illr-l  to  the  axiB. 
Thus  rajs  from  A  in  the  ellipse  are  reflected  to  B;  raya 
from  A  in  the  hyperbola  are  reflected  toward  Land  11 
away  from  B. 

3.  A  central  point ;  a  point  of  concentration. 

Aplanatlc  focuB.  {Opt.)  See  under  Aplamatic. —Conju- 
gate focus  ( <i]it. ),  the  10CU6  for  rays  which  have  a  sensible 
ilivergciKc,  as  from  a  near  object;— so  called  becnuBo 
the  jjositionri  of  the  object  and  its  imago  are  interchange- 

al.k'.  —  FocuB  tube  (I'fiwK  a  va<-imiii  tutje  lor  H'litKen 
rayn  in  wliich  the  uathiKk-  niys  are  foeuKsed  iii>"ii  the  aiiti- 
cutluidc.  for  iiiteiifiifyiiiK  the  (■ffV'ct,  —Principal,  or  Solar, 
focus  i'fjit.).  thu  focus  for  pandlol  ravH. 

FO'CUB  (fo'kus),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Focused  (fSOtfist) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Focusing.]  To  bring  to  a  focus ;  to  fo- 
calize ;  as,  tn/orus  a  camera.  li.  Hunt. 

Fod'der(f5<J'der),  n.  [See  1st  Fother.]  A  weight  by 
which  lead  and  some  other  metals  were  formerly  sold,  in 
England,  varying  from  19J  to  24  cwt.  ;  a  fother.     [Ob.i.'] 

Fod'der,?/.  [\^.  fodder,  fdddor,  fodder  (alao  slieath, 
case),  fr.  fdda  food  ;  akin  to  D.  voeder,  OHG.  Juotnr,  G. 
f  utter,  Icel./oJr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  foder.  VV5.  See  Food, 
and  cf.  Forage,  Vvii.'\  That  which  is  fed  out  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay,  cornstalks,  vegetables,  etc. 

Fod'der,  V.  t.  [imp.  A-  p.  p.  Foddered  (-derd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  71.  Foddering.]  To  feed,  as  cattle,  with  drj-  food, 
or  cut  grass,  etc.  ;  to  furnish  with  bay,  straw,  oats,  etc. 

Fod'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Fo'dl-ent  (fo'dl-fut),  a.  [l./odien.'s,  p.  pr.  of  fader e 
to  dig.]     Fitted  for,  or  pertaining  to,  digging. 

Fo'di-ent,  «.     (Zonl.)  One  of  the  Fodientia. 

1;  FO'dl-en'tl-a  (-en'shT-a),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fodiens, 
p.  pr.,  digging.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  African  edentates 
including  the  aard-vark. 

Foe  (fo),  Ji.  [OE.  fo,  fa,  AS.  fUh  hostile  ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  Jie7id.     V81.     See  Fiend,  and  cf.  Feud  a  quarrel.] 

1.  One  whoentertains  personal  enmity,  hatred,  grudge, 
or  malice,  against  another  ;  an  enemy. 

A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  houeehold.    3fatt.  x.  "C. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  hostile  army. 

3.  One  who  opposes  on  principle ;  an  opponent ;  an 
adversary ;  an  ill-wisher ;  as,  a  foe  to  religion. 

A  foe  to  received  doctrines.  7.  Jfattg. 

Foe,  V.  t.    To  treat  as  an  enemy.    [Ohs."]  Spenser. 

Foe'hood  (fo'hood),  n.    Enmity.  Bp.  Bedell. 

Foe'man  (fo'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Foemen  (-men).    [AS.^aA- 

ma/i.]     An  enemy  in  war. 

And  thr  6tern  ior  which  warriors  feel 

In  Juenien  wortliy  of  their  steel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

FCB'tal  (fe'tdl),  a.    Same  as  Fetal. 

FoB-ta'tion  (fe-ta'slmn),  7i.    Same  as  Fetation. 

Fae'tl-cide  (fe'ti-sid),  n.     Same  as  Feticide. 

FCB'tor  (fe'tSr),  7i.     Same  as  Fetor. 

Foe'tUS  (-tiis),  7t.     Same  as  Fetus. 

Fog  (fog),  7?.  [Cf.  Scot,  fog,  fouge,  moss,  foggage 
rank  grass,  LL.fogagium,  W.^'wg  dry  grass.]  (Agi-^ic.) 
(a)  A  second  growth  of  grass;  aftergrass.  (6)  Dead  or 
decaying  grass  remaining  on  land  through  the  winter ;  — 
called  also foggage.  [Prov.  ETig.'\  lialliuell.  Sometimes 
called,  in  New  England,  old  tore.  In  Scotland, /o^  is  a 
general  name  for  moss. 

Fog,  T.  t.  {Agric.)  To  pasture  cattle  on  the  fog,  or 
aftergrass,  of ;  to  eat  olf  the  fog  from. 

Fog,  V.  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  practice  in  a 
small  or  mean  way  ;  to  pettifog.     [Obs.'] 

Where  wouldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee  ?  Dryden. 

Fog,  n.  [Dan.  snee/o^  snow  falling  thick,  drift  of 
snow,  driving  snow,  cf.  Icel.  fok  spray,  snowdrift,  fjuk 
snowstorm,  ,/_)uA'a  to  drift.]  1.  Watery  vapor  condensed 
in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere  and  disturbing  ita 
transparency.  It  differs  from  cloud  only  in  being  near 
the  ground,  and  from  mist  in  not  approaching  so  nearly 
to  fine  rain.  See  Cloud. 
2.  A  st.ate  of  mental  confusion. 

Fog  alarm.  Tog  bell.  Fog  horn,  etc.,  a  bell,  horn,  whistle, 
or  other  contrivance  tliat  f^ounds  an  alarm,  often  auto- 
matically, near  places  of  danger  where  visible  signals 
would  be  hidden  in  thick  weather.  —  Fog  bank,  a  mass  of 
fog  resting  upon  the  sea,  and  resembling  distant  land. 
—  Fog  ring,  a  bank  of  fog  arranged  in  a  circular  form,— 
often  seen  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Fog,  V.  t.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Fogged  (fogd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fogging  (-gTng).]  To  envelop,  as  with  fog  ;  to  befog ; 
to  overcast ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

Fog,  V.  i.  (Photog.)  To  show  indistinctly  or  become 
indistinct,  as  the  picture  on  a  negative  sometimes  does 
in  the  process  of  development. 

Fogs  (foj),  n.  The  Cornish  name  for  a  forge  used  for 
smelting  tin.  Eaymond. 

Fo'gey  (fo'gy),  n.     See  Fogt. 

Fog'gage  (fog'gSj;  4S),  ??.     (Agric.)  See  1st  Fog. 

Fog'ger  (-ger),  71.   One  who  fogs  ;  a  i)ettifogger.  [Obs-I 
A  beggarly  fogger.     Terence  in  Enghsli  (1614). 

Fog'gl-ly  (-gi-ly),  adv.  In  a  foggy  manner;  ob- 
scurely. JohTison. 

Fog'^gl-nesSt  n.    Tlie  state  of  being  foggy.    Johnson. 

Fog'gy  (-gy),  a.  [Compnr.  Foggier  (-cT-er);  superl. 
Foggiest.]     [From  4th  Foo.]      1.  Filled' or  abounding 
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with  fogr,  or  watery  oxlialations ;  misty 
mospliere ;  nfoqoil  niorumg. 

2.  Beclouded  ;  dull ;  obscure  ;  as,  Joggii  ideas. 

Your  coarse,  ,;<Jt7ff.'/,  drowsy  conceit.        jlayward. 

Fo'gle  (fo'gy),  n.    See  Fogy. 

Fogaess  (fSg'lSs),  (f.    Without  fog;  clear.        Anne. 

Fo'gy  (fo'gy),  n. ;  jiL  Fogies  (-glz).  A  dull  old  lel- 
low;  a  person  behind  the  times,  over-conservative,  or 
Blow ;  — usually  preceded  by  old.  [Writteu  also  Jogie 
and  fogeij.'\    [Colloq.'] 

Notorious  old  bore  ;  regular  old  Jogi/.      Thockeroy. 

r^^  The  word  is  said  to  be  connected  vtith  the  German 
vo^,  a  tniard  or  protector.  By  others  it  is  regarded  as  a 
diniinutiveofA-A(cf.  D.rolkje).  It  is  define*!  by  Jamie- 
sou,  in  Ids  Scottish  Dictionary,  as '  an  invahd  or  garrison 
eolJier,"  and  is  appUed  to  the  old  spldierspf  thu  Kojal 
Hospital  at  Dublin,  wliich  is  caUed  the/of/if.'.  Hospital. 
In  the  fixed  habits  of  such  persons  we  see  tjie  ^.'"'S"'  o* 
the  present  use  of  the  term.  «^'  ^'  -'^eua. 

Fo'gy-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  and  conduct  of 
a  foe}-.     \_CoUoq.']  ^  ,        ^-         * 

Foh  (fo),  interj.  [Cf.  Faugh.]  An  exclamation  of 
abhorrence  or  contempt;  poh  ;  fie.  Shak. 

FoTiist  (foTiTst),  n.     A  Buddliist  priest.     See  Fo. 

Foia)le  (foiOi'l),  G.  10¥.  joible.  See  Feeble.]  Weak; 
feeble.     lObs.-]  Lord  Herbert. 

FoiT)le  (foi'b'l),  71.  1.  A  moral  weakness  ;  a  faihug  ; 
a  weak  point ;  a  frailty. 

A  disposition  radically  noble  and  generous,  clouded  and  over- 
Bhodowed  by  superficial .ro/i^ks.  J^c  Qmnni/. 

2.  The  half  of  a  sword  blade  or  foil  blade  nearest  the 
point ;  —opposed  to  forte.     [Written  also  jaihh.'\ 

Syn.  — Fault;  imperfection;  failing;  weakness;  in- 
firmity ;  frailty ;  defect.    See  Fault. 

Foil  (foil),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Foiled  (foild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  V.  Foiling.]  [F.  /aider  to  tread  or  trample  under 
one's  feet,  to  press,  oppress.  See  Full,  v.  <•]  1.  To 
tread  under  foot;  to  trample. 

KinfT  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensignsof  Leopold  to  be  pulled 
dovm  and  failed  under  foot.  Aiiolks. 

Whom  he  did  all  to  pieces  breake  and  foyle. 
In  filthy  duxt,  and  left  so  in  the  loutliely  6oyle.  Spenser. 

2.  To  render  (an  effort  or  attempt)  vain  or  nugatory  ; 
to  baffle ;  to  outwit ;  to  balk  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  fothd.      JJii/deu. 
Her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power.     lUjron. 

3.  To  blunt ;  to  dull ;  to  spoil ;  as,  to  foil  the  scent  in 
a  chase.  Addison. 

Foil,  V.  t.    [See  Cth  File.]    To  defile ;  to  soil.    lObs-l 

Foil,  ".     1.  Failure  of  success  when  on  the  point  of 

attainment ;  defeat ;  frustration  ;  miscarriage.     MUton. 

Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil.  Dnjihn. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  used  in  fencing,  resembling  a  small- 
sword in  the  main,  but  usu-  fl_ymji. 
ally  lighter  and  having  a*"  ti)~~^^* 
button  at  the  point.                                    Foil. 

Blunt  as  the  fencer' 3/oi7.'!,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not.    Shak. 

Isocrates  contended  with  a  ^0(7  against  Demosthenes  with  a 

sword.  Miiiord. 

3.  Tlie  track  or  trail  of  an  animal. 
To  run  a  foil,  to  lead  astray ;  to  puzzle  ;  ~  alluding  to 

the  liabits  of  some  animals  of  running  back  over  the  | 
same  track  to  mislead  their  pursuers.  Brewer. 

F0il,«.  [OE.  /o)71eaf,  OF.  foil,  fuil,  fueil,  faille, 
fuctllf,  F.feuille,  fr.  L.  folitim^  pi.  folin  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
^uAXoK,  and  perh.  to  E.  blade.    Cf.  Foliage,   Folio.] 

1.  A  leaf  or  very  thin  sheet  of  metal ;  as,  brass  foil ; 
tinfoil;  gold  foil. 

2.  {Jewelry)  A  thin  leaf  of  sheet  copper  silvered  and 
burnished,  and  afterwards  coated  with  transparent  col- 
ors mixed  with  isinglass ;  — employed  by  jewelers  to  give 
color  or  brilliancy  to  pastes  and  inferior  stones.  Ure. 

3.  Anything  that  serves  by  contrast  of  color  or  (juality 
to  adorn  or  set  off  another  thing  to  advantage. 

As  fihe  a  black  sitk  cap  on  him  began 
To  set,  for  foiloi  his  milk-white  to  serve.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off.  Jlroome. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin,  with  quicksilver,  laid  on  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  cause  reflection. 

5.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the  cusps  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture; a  rounded 
or  leaflike  ornament, 
in  windows,  niches,  etc. 
A  group  of  foils  is 
called    trefoil,    quatre- 

foil,    quinquefoil,    etc..  Foils  (.1»W(.). 

according  to  the  number  of  arcs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

.  Poll  Btone,  an  imitation  of  a  jewel  or  precious  stone. 

Foll'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  rr.     Capable  of  being  foiled. 

Foll'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  foils  or  frustrates.  Johnson. 

Foil'ing,  n.     {Arch.)  A  foil.  Sinnnonds. 

FoU'lng,n.  {Ci.F.fonlees.  See  1st  Foil.]  {JIiiiidDg) 
The  track  of  game  (as  deer)  in  the  graHs. 

Foln  (foin),  n.  [F./oin'nc  a  marten.]  1.  (Zool.)  The 
beech  marten  (Miisfelafoina).     See  Makten. 

2.  A  kind  of  fur,  black  at  tlie  top  on  a  whitish  ground, 
taken  from  the  ferret  or  weasel  of  the  same  name.  {_Obs.'} 

Ho  cnmn  to  the  Btttkc  in  afair  black  gown  furred  and  faced 
with  f'HJis.  J-'uWr. 

Foin,  r.  i.  [OE.  foinen^  foignen  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin; cf.  dial.  F.  fouiner  to  push  for  eels  with  a  spear, 
fr.  F.  fouine  an  eelspear,  perh.  fr.  L.  fodcre  to  dig, 
thrust.]  To  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear  ;  to  lunge. 
[06*.] 

He  Ktroke.  he  Boused,  "ixafoynd,  he  hewed,  ho  lashed.   Spenser. 
Tlifv  lanh,  they  foin,  they  nnRx,  they  utrive  to  bore 
Their  corscletn,  and  the  tliiniii:ft  partfi  explore.         Tfrydrn. 
Foin, '-.  I.     To  prick  ;  to  sting.     [Obs.}  Jftdort. 

Foin,  ri.     A  raj's  in  fencing  ;  a  lunge,     [Obs.'\     Shnk. 
Foin'er-y  (-er-J),  n.    Tlinmting  with  the  foil ;  fen- 
cing with  the  use  of  the  point,  as  dlhtinguished  from 
brrmdHwonl  play.     [06*.]  Mnrtdon. 


Foin'lng-ly    (foin'Tng-lJ),    adv.      With  a   push   or 

thrust.     \<ibs.'\ 

Foi'son  Ut>i'z'n)i  "•    [^-  Spison,  fr.  L.  jusio  a  pouring, 
efiEusiou.     See  Fusion.]     Rich  harvest ;   plenty ;   abun- 
dance.    [-•!  rchaic'\  Lowell. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  jon^on.  Shak. 

Foist  (foist),  71.  [OF.  fuste  stick,  boat,  fr.  L.  fustis 
cudgel.  Cf.  1st  Fust.]  A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship. 
{Obs.^  Beau,  a,-  Fl. 

Foist,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foisted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
FoisTi-vG.]  [Cf.  OD.  vysten  to  fizzle,  D.  veesten,  E.fizz, 
Jitchet,  hulljist.'\  To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  without  warrant ;  to  interpolate  ;  to  pass  oif  (some- 
thing spurious  or  counterfeit)  as  genuine,  true,  or  wor- 
thy ;  —  usually  followed  by  m. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foist  in  abuses 
and  corruption.  ■''■'■  C'areiv. 

When  a  scripture  has  been  corrupted  ...  by  a  supposititious 
foistm^j  of  eome  words  in.  South. 

Foist,  n.     1.  Afoister;  a  sharper.  lObs.']  B.Jon.son. 

2.  A  trick  or  fraud  ;  a  swindle.     \_Obs.'}       li.  Joyison. 

FoiSt'er  (-er),  7u  One  who  foists  something  surrepti- 
tiously ;  a  falsifier.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foist'ied  (-Id),  a.     [See  2d  Fust.]    Fusty.     [Ct.?.] 

Foist'i-aeSS  (-i-nSs),  71.  Fustinesa;  mustiness.  \_Obs.'] 

Foist'y  (-5),  a.     Fusty;  musty.     [06s.]        Johnsoii. 

Fold  (fold),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Folded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Folding.]  [OE.  foldeii,  faldeTi,  AS.  feul.l.m;  akin 
to  OHG.  faltan,  faldan,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  falda,  Dan. 
folde,  Sw.  falla,  Goth,  falpan,  cf.  Gr.  Si-TrAoatos  two- 
fold, Skr.  2>ula  a  fold.  Cf.  Fauteuil.]  1.  To  lap  or  lay 
in  plaits  or  folds ;  to  lay  one  part  over  another  part  of ; 
to  double  ;  as,  to  fold  cloth ;  to  fold  a  letter. 

As  a  vesture  ehalt  UnMifold  them  up.        Ilcb.  i.  12. 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms  or  the 
hands  ;  as,  he  folds  his  arms  in  despair. 

3.  To  inclose  within  folds  or  plaitings  ;  to  envelop ;  to 
infold ;  to  clasp  ;  to  embrace. 

A  face  folded  in  sorrow.  J.  IJ'ehster. 

Vi'c  will  descend  an&  fold  him  in  our  arms.         Shak. 

4.  To  cover  or  wrap  up  ;  to  conceal. 
Not  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coined  excuses.        Shak. 

Fold,  1:  i.  To  become  folded,  plaited,  or  doubled  ;  to 
close  over  another  of  the  same  kind ;  to  double  together ; 
as,  the  leaves  of  the  door  fold.  1  Kings  vi.  34. 

Fold,  11.      [From  Fold,  v.     In  sense  2  AS.  -feald, 
akin  to  fealdan  to  fold.]     1.   A  doubling,  esp.  of  any 
flexible  substance ;  a  part  laid  over  on  another  part ;  a 
plait ;  a  pUcation. 
Mummies . . .  shrouded  in  a  number  ot  folds  of  linen.    Bacon. 

Folds  are  most  common  in  the  rocks  of  mountainous  regions. 

J.  D.  JJana. 


2.  Times  or  repetitious  ;  —  used  with  numerals,  chiefly 
in  composition,  to  denote  multiplication  or  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  the  doubling,  tripling,  etc.,  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  fourfold,  four  times,  increased  in  a  quadruple 
ratio,  multiplied  by  four. 

3.  That  which  is  folded  together,  or  which  infolds  or 
envelops ;  embrace.  • 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous/oW.    Shak- 
Fold  not,  a  kind  of  net  used  in  catching  birds. 
Fold,  «.     [OE.  fald,  fold,  AS.  fald,  falod.l    1.  An 
inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep  pen. 

Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the/oW.       3Iilton. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep;  figuratively,  the  Church  or  a 
church  ;  as,  Christ's /o^tf. 

There  shall  be  onefold  and  one  shepherd.    John  x.  IG. 
The  very  white.^t  lamb  m  all  my  fold.        7'.  Mriy>i>n. 

3.  A  boundary;  a  limit.     [Obs.'l  Creech. 
Fold  yard,  an  inclosure  for  sheep  or  cattle. 
Fold,  V.  t.     To  confine  in  a  fold,  as  sheep. 
Fold,  V.  i.    To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold.     [i2.] 

The  star  that  bids  the  ehcpherd/oW.  Milton. 

Fold'age  (fold'uj ;  4S).  7?.  [See  Fold  inclosure,  Fal- 
DAGE.]     {O.  Eng.  Laic)  See  Faldage. 

Fold'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  folds; 
esjK,  a  flat,  knifelike  instrument  used  for  folding  paper. 

Fol'de-rol'  (f51'de-r51'),  "■     Nonsense.     [Colloq.'\ 

Fold'ing  (fold'Tng),  Ji.  1.  The  act  of  making  a  fold 
or  folds  ;  also,  a  fold  ;  a  doubling  ;  a  plication. 

The  lower/yWiHy.N'  of  the  vest.  Addison. 

2.  (Agric.)  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  inclosures  on  ara- 
ble land,  etc. 

Folding  boat,  a  portable  boat  made  by  stretching  canvas, 
etc.,  over  jointed  framework,  u.sed  in  campaignuig,  and 
by  tourists,  etc.  Jlatu.  iVar.  L'nciji:  —Folding  chair,  acliair 
which  may  be  shut  up  compactly  for  carriage  or  stow- 
age ;  a  camp  chair.  —  Folding  door,  one  of  two  or  more 
doors  filling  a  single  opening  and  hung  upon  hinges. 

Foldless,  a.     Haviiit:  no  fold.  Mdmnn. 

Fo'U-a'ceous(fo'lT-a'>-huH),  a.  [li.foliaceus.  U-.f(dinm 
leaf.]  1.  {Jiof.)  Belonging  to,  or  having  tlie  textur»^  or 
nature  of,  a  leaf  ;  having  leaves  intermixed  with  flow- 
ers;  as,  a/o^iacfOHi' spike. 

2.  {Min.)  Consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  lamina.* ;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate  ;  wa,  foUaceous  spar. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Leaflike  in  fonn  or  mode  of  growth  i  as,  a 
foliaci-niis  coral. 

Foli-age  (fo'lT-aj ;  48),  n.  [OF.  foillarje,  fueillarir,  F. 
fruill'Uie,  U.  OV.  fodh\  fitedh\f}inl,  V.  fevilte,  leaf, 
L..  foil  inn.      See  :jd  Foil,  and  cf.  Foliation,  Fii.kmot.] 

1.  Leaves,  collectively,  as  produced  or  arranged  by  na- 
ture ;  leafage  ;  as,  a  tree  or  forest  of  beautiful /o/tf/r/c. 

2.  A  cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches  ;  espe- 
cially, tin*  ri'prcsfiitatinn  "f  leaveH,  flowers,  and  lirant-hes, 
in  architiTturc,  int<'ndr'd  to  ornament  and  enrich  capi- 
tals, friezes,  pfdiiui-nts,  etc. 

FoUoge  plant  (Hot.),  any  plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  as  many  kinds  of  Begonia  and  Colrus. 


FOLK 

Foli-agO  (fo'lT-uj ;  4S),  v.  f.  To  adorn  with  foliage  or 
the  imitation  of  fohage ;  to  form  into  the  representation 
of  leaves.     [A'.J  Drummond. 

Foli-aged  (-Sjd ;  48),  «.  Furnished  with  foliage ; 
leaved  ;  as,  the  variously /o/iV/jfet/  mulberry. 

Fo'li-ar  (-er),  o.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  leaves  ;  us,  foliar  appendages. 

Foliar  gap  (Bot.),  an  opening  in  the  fibrovascular  sys- 
tem of  a  stem  at  the  point  of  origin  of  a  leaf.  —  FoUar 
trace  (Bot.},  a  particular  fibrovascular  bundle  passing 
do^vn  mto  the  stem  from  a  leaf. 

Fo'U-ate  (-it),  a.  [L.  foUntus  leaved,  leafy,  fr.  /o- 
liuiii  leaf.  See  Foliage.]  \Bot,)  Furnished  with  leaves; 
leafy;  as,  q. foliate  stalk. 

Foliate  curve.    {GeoTii.)  Same  as  Folium. 

Fo'li-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  \_i7np.  &  p.  p.  Foliated  (-a't5d) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Foliating  (-a'tlng).]  1.  To  beat  into  a- 
leaf,  or  thin  plate.  Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and  quick- 
silver; as,  to  foliate  a  lookiiig-glap.«. 

Foli-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.  1.  Having  leaves,  or  leaflike 
projections  ;  as,  a.  foliated  shell. 

2.  {Arch.)  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  foils ;  as,  a/o- 
liated  arch. 

3.  {Mill.)  Characterized  by  being  separable  into  thin 
plates  or  folia;  as,  graphite  has  ti  foliated  structure. 

4.  {Geol.)  Laminated,  but  restricted  to  the  variety  of 
laminated  structure  found  in  crystaUine  schist,  as  mica^ 
Bchist,  etc.;  schistose. 

5.  Spread  over  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

Foliated  teUuriani.    Qfin.)  See  Nagyagite. 
Fo'li-a'tion  (-ii'shun),  v.     [Cf.  F.  foliation.'^     1.  Th& 
process  of  fonning  into  a  leaf  or  leaves. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  young  leaves  are  disposed 
within  the  bud. 

The  . .  .foliation  must  be  in  relation  to  the  6tem.    Dc  Quincey- 

3.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf, 
foil,  or  lamina. 

4.  The  act  of  coating  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  foil  and 
quicksilver,  as  in  making  looking-glasses. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  enrichment  of  an  01  euine  b\  means  of 
foils,    arranged    in    trefoils, 
qufttrefoils,  etc. ;  also,  one  of 
the  ornaments.  See  Tracery. 

6.  {Geol.)  The  property, 
possessed  by  some  crystal 
line  rocks,  of  dividing  mto 
plates  or  slabs,  which  is  due 
to  the  cleavage  structure  of 
one  of  the  constituents,  as 
mica  or  hornblende.  It  may 
sometimes  include  slaty 
structure  or  cleavage,  though 
the  latter  is  usually  inde 
pendent  of  any  mineral  con 
stituent,  and  transverse  to 
the  bedding,  it  having  been 
produced  by  pressure. 

Fo'U-a-ture  (fo'lT-A-tur;  135),  m.  \Ij.  foliatura  foli- 
age.] 1.  Foliage  ;  leafage.  [06^.]  Shuckford.. 
2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  into  foil.  Johnson^ 
Fo'li-er  (-er),  n.  Goldsmith's  foil,  [i?.]  Sprats 
Fo-lil'er-ous  (fo-lTfer-ils),  a.  [1^.  folium  leaf  -f-  -fer- 
ous:  ci.V.foliifire.']    Producing  leaves.    [Written  also- 


"K"   ^1"-  'Iff 

lohations  (Arch  ). 


foliiferoiis.^ 

Foll-ly  (f51'T-ly),  a.     Foolishly.     [06s.]         Chmtcer. 

Fol'io  (fol'yu  or  fo'lT-6  ;  Til),  7i. ;  pi.  Folios  (-yoz  or 
-oz).  [Ablative  of  L.  folinui  leaf.  See  4th  Foil.]  1.  A 
leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

3.  A  book  made  of  sheets  of  paper  each  folded  once 
(four  pages  to  the  sheet) ;  hence,  a  book  of  the  largest 
kind.     See  Note  under  Paper. 

4.  {Print.)  The  page  number.  The  even  folios  are  om 
the  left-liand  pages  and  the  od»l  folios  on  the  right-hand. 

5.  A  page  of  a  book;  {Bookkeeping)  :i  page  in  an  ac- 
count book ;  sometimes,  two  opposite  pages  bearing  the 
same  serial  number. 

6-  {Law)  Aleaf  containing  a  certain  number  of  words; 
hence,  a  certain  number  of  words  in  a  writing,  as  in  Eng^ 
land,  in  law  proceedings,  72,  and  in  chancery,  90 ;  in  New- 
York,  100  words. 

Folio  poBt.  a  flat  writing  paper,  usually  17  by  24  inches. 

Fol'io.  V.  t.  To  put  a  serial  number  on  each  folio  or 
pagt^  of  (;i  hook) ;  to  page. 

Fol'io,  ".  Formed  of  sheets  each  folded  once,  making 
two  leaves,  or  four  pages;  as,  a  folio  volume.  See  Folio^ 
n.,  3. 

Foli-0-late  (fo'lT-o-liifl.  n.  of  or  pertaining  to  leaf- 
lets; — -  used  in  compositinn  ;  as,  \\\-li>liolate.  Gray. 

Fo'li-Ole  (-ulK  ■?).  [Dim.  of  L.  folium  leaf  :  cf.  F.  /o- 
liolr.'\  {Bid.)  One  of  the  distinct  parts  of  a  compound 
leiif  ;  a  leaflet. 

Fo'li-O-mort'  (fo-'lT-o-mSrt'),  a.     See  Feuillemoht. 

Fo'U-OSO'  (lo'lT-os'),  a.  [h.  falio.ins,  fr.  folium  loaf.]i 
{B'<(.)  Having  many  leaves  ;  leafy. 

Fo'U-OS'i-ty  (-Ss'T-tj?),  n.  The  ponderousness  or  bulk 
of  ii  l»'li'> :  vnluminousness.     [A*.]  Be  Qaincey. 

Fo'll-OUS  ^fo'lT-ils),  fl.  [See  FoLiosE.l  1.  Like  a 
leat  ;  tiiin  ;  vuihubstantial.     [R.^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Hot.)  Foliose.     [7^.1 

Fo'li-um  (-urn),  n. ;  p1.  K.  Foliums  (-Qmz),  L.  Folia 
(-iV).     (L.,  a  h-af .]     1.  A  leaf,  esji.  a  thin  leaf  or  plate. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consisthig  of 
two  infinite  \)ranchoa,  which  have  a  common  asymptote. 
Tlie  curve  has  a  double  point,  and  a  leaf-shaped  loop; 
wlu'iirc  th<'  name.     Its  equation  is  i^  -('  '/'  -^  <^^V. 

Folk  (tuk).  Folks  (fokH).  w.  collrct.  &  pL  [AS.  folc  r 
akin  to  1>.  volk,  OS.  &  OHG.  folk,  G.  volk,  Icel.  fSlk^ 
Bw.  &  Dan.  folk,  Lith.  pulkns  crowd,  and  perh.  to  E. 
follow.']      1.  {Eng.  Jlist.)   In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the 
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.9,  follicular  pha- 


peoplo  of  ii  Kroupof  townsliips  or  villagGB  ;  n  community  ■ 
a  tribu.     lOljs.] 

■I'lic  orcauimtioa  oi  each  joUc,  as  nucli,  fpranc  muirily  from 
>'■'"■  J.JI.  Gnui. 

2.  I'ooplo  in  Reneral,  or  a  separate  cla««  of  people  ;  — 
gcncivilly  used  in  tlm  plural  form,  and  often  with  a  qual- 
ifj-jng  adjective;  as,  the  oM/oK,!/  poor/ulks.   iCuUoq.'^ 

In  winter's  tcdiniiH  nif^litw,  Bit  hy  tlie  (ire 

With  good  olJ.;uMs,  and  lut  them  tell  Ihuo  lnlc«.     Slmk, 

3.  The  persons  of  one's  own  family  ;  as,  our  /oiks  are 
all  well.     [C'oltoq.  New  JCmj.'j  UurtlHt. 

Folk  Bong,  one  of  a  elass  of  souks  lonit  popular  with  the 
eoiiiMi,,!,  pcnplc..  -    Folk  apeech,  the  sp.^.-i'li  of  the  common 
IMii|ilc,  i-,  clistuiKuishcl  Irom  that  of  the  educated  class. 
Folk'land'  (fOk'ISn.l'),  )i.     [AS.  .Mehmil.}     (O.  Iin;i. 
Lnir)  Land  held  in  vfllonape,  being  distributed  amoii^' 
the  folk,  or  people,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  aud  resumed  at  liis  discretion.     Not  being  held 
by  any  assurance  in  writing,  it  was  o|>po8ed  to  bookUwl 
or  charter  land,  which  was  held  by  deed.     MozlciJ  it  11'. 
Folklore'  (-lor'),  n.,  or  Folk'  lore'.     Tales,  legends, 
or  sniierstitions  long  current  among  the  people.    Trcucli. 
Folk'mote'  (-tnof),  n.     [AS.  fnh-mU  folk  meeting.] 
An  assembly  of  the  people ;  esp.  (.S\/r.  Law),  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  to  consider  and  order  matters  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  also,  a  local  court.     [y/is(.] 
To  vhichff>lt.m'>f€  they  all  witli  one  consent 
Agreed  to  travel.  Spenser, 

Folk'mot'er  (-mot'er),  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
folkmote,  or  local  court.     [04s.]  Millov. 

Fol'll-cle  (fSl'lI-k'l),  n.  [L.  folliculus  a  small  bag, 
husk,  pod,  dim.  of  fr:ilis  bellows,  an 
inflated  ball,  a  leathern  money  bag, 
perh.  akin  to  K,  bellows  :  cf.  F.  foUi- 
cule.  Cf.  3d  Fool.]  1.  (Hot.)  A 
simple  podlike  pericarp  which  con- 
tains several  seeds  aud  opens  along, 
the  inner  or  ventral  suture,  as  in  the  v  w  \  ^  n  . » 
peony,  larkspur,  and  milkweed.  i^ouicle  (y,o(.). 

2.  {Anal.)  (a)  A  stnall  cavity,  tubular  depression,  or 
sac  ;  as,  a  hMr  follicle.  (It)  A  simple  gland  or  glandular 
cavity ;  a  crypt,  (c)  A  small  mass  of  adenoid  tissue  • 
as,  a  lymphatic  follicle. 

Foi:Uc'u-lar"(f81-lik'ii-lSr),  a.    1.  Like,  pertaining  to, 
or  consistiug  of,  a  follicle  or  follicles. 
2.  (.1/ci/.)  Altecting  the  follicles; 
ryngitis. 
Fol-lic'u-la'ted  (-la'tiSd),  a.     H.aving  follicles. 
Fol-llc'u-lOUS  (dils),  a.    [L.  folliculosus  full  of  husks  : 
cf.  V.  ffjlliciilevx.]     Having  or  producing  follicles. 
Fol'U-llU  (fol'li-ful),  a.     Full  of  folly!     [0/«  I 
Fol'low  (fi51'16),  r.  t.    [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Followed  (-ISd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FoLLOwiNo.]     [OE.  foliiwcn,folwcn  fol- 
ffen,  AS.  folgian,  fijl'jean,  falgan  ;  akin  to  D.  volqcn, 
OHG.  folgm,  G.  folgen,  Icel.  fylgja,  S\v.  folja,  Dan. 
folge,  and  perh.  to  E./o/A-.]     1.  To  go  or  come  after  ■  to 
move  behind  in  the  same  path  or  direction  ;  hence,  to  go 
with  (a  leader,  guide,  etc.) ;  to  accompany ;  to  attend. 

It  waves  me  forth  again  :  I  '11  follow  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  overtake ;  to  go  in  pursuit  of ;  to 
chase  ;  to  pursue  ;  to  prosecute. 

I  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  foflow 
'"'^''"'  /;.'.  .\iv.  17. 

3.  To  accept  as  authority ;  to  adopt  the  opinions  of ; 
to  obey ;  to  yield  to  ;  to  take  as  a  rule  of  action  ;  as,  to 
follow  good  advice. 

Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve.       Milton. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  Jfeb.  sii.  14. 

It  is  most  agi-eeable  to  some  men  to  follow  their  reason  ;  and 

to  others  tojollow  their  appetites.  ,/,  Edwards. 

4.  To  copy  after ;  to  take  as  an  example. 

We  had  rather /o«oic  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we  like 
not,  tlian  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 

5.  To  succeed  in  order  of  time,  rank,  or  otEce. 

6.  To  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  an 
inference  from  a  premise. 

7.  To  watch,  as  a  receding  object ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  while  in  motion  ;  to  keep  the  mind  upon  while  in 
progress,  as  a  speech,  musical  performance,  etc. ;  .also,  to 
keep  up  with  ;  to  understand  the  meaning,  connection,  or 
force  of,  as  of  a  course  of  thought  or  argument. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  sliade.      Dn/den. 

8.  To  walk  in,  aa  a  road  or  course 
closely,  as  a  profession  or  calling. 

O,  had  I  but/o;fo(cef/  the  arts  !  Shak. 

O  Antony  !  I  hiLVe  followed  thee  to  this.  Shnk 

Follow  board  (/•o»H,7;,K,),  a  board  on  whi.j,  the  pattern 
and  th..  flask  lie  while  tile  sand  is  ramnn-d  int.,  the  Hask 
Jxvi'jlit. —To  follow  the  hoands,  to  hiiut  witli  deirs  —To 
follow  suit  I  C.ir,/  Planing),  to  play  a  card  of  the  s.ame  suit 
as  the  leading  card  ;  hence,  colloquially,  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample set.  —  To  foUow  up,  to  pursue  indef.-vtigably. 

Syii.-To  mirsue  ;  chase ;  go  after;  attend;  accom- 
pany ;  succeed  ;  imitate  ;  copy  ;  embrace  ;  nmintain.  - 
To  Follow,  PuHstiE.  To  foflow  (v.  t.)  denotes  simply  to 
go  after;  to  pursue  denotes  to  follow  with  earnestness 
and  with  a  view  to  attain  some  ilefinite  object :  as,  a  hound 
pnrsues  the  deer.  So  a  person  follows  a  comimnifm  whom 
he  wishes  to  overtake  on  a  journey  ;  the  officers  of  justice 
pursue  a  felon  who  has  escaped  from  prison. 

Follow,  V.  i.  To  go  or  come  after;  — used  in  the 
various  senses  of  the  transitive  verb  :  To  pursue  ■  to  at- 
tend ;  to  accompany ;  to  be  a  result ;  to  imitate.   ' 

Syii-T^o  Follow,  Succeed,  Ensde.  To  follow  (\  i  ) 
means  simply  to  come  after ;  as,  a  crowd  followed  To 
stlcceed  means  to  come  after  in  some  regular  series  or 
succession  ;  as,  Aay  succeeds  to  day,  and  night  to  night. 
To  ensue  means  to  follow  by  some  established  connection 
or  principle  of  sequence.  Aa  wave  follows  wave,  revolu- 
tion .lucceeds  to  revolution ;  and  nothing  ensues  but  ac- 
cumulated wretchedness. 


to  attend  upon 


FollOW-er    (-er),  n.      [OE.  folwere,    AS.   folgere.l 

1.  One  who  follows  ;  a  pursuer ;  an  attendant ;  a  dis- 
ciple ;  a  dependent  associate  ;  a  retainer. 

2.  A  sweetheart;  a  beau.     [Colloe/.']  A.  Trollope. 


3.  (Steam  F.ngme)  (ci)  The  remnv.able  flange,  or  cover, 
of  a  piston.  See  Illust.  of  I'iston.  (h)  A  gland.  See 
Jllust.  of  Stuffino  liOX. 

4.  (Jl/ac/j.)  The  part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion 
from  another  pan.     See  UitivEU. 

5.  Among  law  stationers,  a  sheet  of  parchment  or 
paper  which  is  added  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture 
or  other  deed. 

Syii.  — Imitator;  copier;  disciple;  adherent;  parti- 
san ;  depeudint ;  attendant. 

Fol'low-lng  (tni'li-Ing),  7).  1,  One's  followers,  ail- 
herents,  m-  dependents,  collectively.  JIucaulay. 

2.  Vocatinii ;  business;  profession. 

Fol'low-ing,  a.  1.  Next  after  ;  succeeding  ;  ensuing ; 
as,  the  as.sembly  was  held  on  the  following  day. 

2.  (.l.ifcOTi.)  (In  the  field  of  a  telescope)  In  the  direc 
tion  Irom  which  stars  are  apparently  moving  (in  conne- 
i|iience  of  the  earth's  rotation) ;  as,  a  small  star  north 
Jollowing  or  south  following.  In  the  direction  toward 
whicli  stars  appear  to  move  is  called  preceding. 

fff'Tho  four  principal  directions  in  the  field  of  a 
telescoiie  are  nrjrtli,  soutli,  ffjllowiufj,  preceding. 

Folly  (fSl'ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Follies  (-Hz).  [OE.  folic,  foli, 
t.  folic,  tr.  fol,  fuu,Um\'m\\,mat\.  See  Fool.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  foolish  ;  want  of  good  Bcuse  ;  levity,  weak- 
ness, or  der.angement  of  mind. 

2.  A  foolish  act ;  an  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless  pro- 
cedure ;  weak  or  light-minded  conduct ;  foolery. 

VlhAtfolhi  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill.  Slntk. 

3.  Scandalous  crime  ;  sin ;  specifically,  as  applied  to  a 
woman,  wantonness. 

[Achan]  wrought  folbj  in  Israel.         Josh.  vii.  15. 
Wlicn  lovely  wi  .man  stoops  to  fotlij.         Ooldsmitti. 

4.  The  result  of  a  foolish  action  or  enterprise. 
It  IS  eatled  this  man'fl  or  that  man's  "  fotlj/."  and  the  name  of 

the  foolish  builder  is  thus  kept  alive  for  long  after  years. 

Trench. 

Fol'we  (fCI'wf),  It.  /.     To  follow.     [Oi.T.]      Chaucer. 

Fo'mal-haut'  (fo'miSI-hat'),  v.  [Ar.,  prop.,  mouth  of 
the  large  fl.sh  :  cf.  F.  Fomallmut.']  {A.ilron.)  A  st.ar  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Pwcij^I«5(ra;«, 
or  Southern  Fish. 

Fo-ment'  (fS-mSnt'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Fomented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FoMENTiKG.]  [F.  fomenter,  f  r.  L.  fomcn- 
lure,  fr.  fomrntum  (tor  forimentum)  a  warm  application 
or  lotion,  fr.  fovcre  to  warm  or  keep  warm ;  perh.  akin  to 
Gr.  ((nuyeii-  to  roast,  .and  E.  bake.'\  1.  To  apply  a  warm 
lotion  to ;  to  bathe  with  a  cloth  or  sponge  wet  with  warm 
water  or  medicated  hquid. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  foster.     [Oij.] 
Which  these  soft  fires  .  .  .  foment  and  warm.      Milton. 

3.  To  nurse  to  life  or  activity  ;  to  cherish  and  promote 
by  excitements ;  to  encourage  ;  to  abet ;  to  instigate ;  — 
used  often  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  to/om«inil  humors.  Locke. 

But  quench  the  choler  yon  foment  in  vain.      Dryden. 
Exciting  s.nA  foment in<j  a  religious  rebellion.   Sonlheif. 

FO'men-ta'tion  (fo'meu-tii'shun),  n.  [L.  fomentatio  : 
cf.  F.fomcnlolirm.^  1.  {Med.)  (a)  The  act  of  foment- 
ing ;  the  .application  of  warm,  soft,  medicinal  substance-s, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  easing  pain,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
or  of  discussing  tumors,  (d)  The  lotion  applied  to  a  dis- 
eased part. 

2.  Excitation ;  instigation  ;  encouragement. 

i)i¥,'..onest  fomentation  of  your  pride.  Youno. 

Fo-ment'er  (fo-ment'er),  n.  One  who  foments ;  one 
who  encourages  or  instigates  ;  as,  a  fomenter  of  sedition. 

II  Fo'mes  (fo'mez),  n.  ;  pi.  FoMTtEs  (fom'I-tez).  [L. 
fames,  -His,  touch-wood,  tinder.]  (3Ied.)  Any  substance 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  absorbing,  retaining,  and  trans- 
porting contagious  or  infectious  germs ;  as,  woolen  clothes 
are  said  to  be  active /o;»i7f  5. 

Fon  (fSn),  n.  [Of  Scaiid.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  fiini  silly, 
filnu  to  act  silly,  Sw.  fane  fool.  Cf.  Fond,  a.]  A  fool ; 
an  idiot.     [065.]  Chaucer. 

Fond  (fOnd),  obs.  imp.  of  Find.    Pound.        Chaucer. 

Fond,  n.  ICompar.  Fonder  (-er)  ;  snperl.  Fondest.] 
lYorJonned,  p.  p.  of  OE.  fonnrn  to  be  foolish.  See  FoN.] 

1.  Foohsh;  silly;  simple;  weak.     [.-Irc/niir] 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving;  weakly  indulgent; 
ovcr-atfectionate. 

3.  Affectionate  ;  loving  ;  tender  ;  —  in  a  good  sense  ; 
as,  a.  fond  mother  or  wife.  AddLwn. 

4.  Loving ;  much  pleased  ;  affectionately  regardful,  iu- 
dulgent,  or  desirous  ;  longing  or  yearning  ;  —  followed 
by  of  (formerly  also  by  on). 

-More/oarf  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love. 
You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
A  great  traveler,  and  fond  of  telling  his  adventures. 

5.  Doted  on;  regarded  with  affection.     [/?.] 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circuniscrihe  thy  praver. 

6.  Trifling;  valued  by  folly ;  trivial.    \Ob.i} 
Fond.  I'.  ^     To  caress  ;  to  fondle.     [Ots.] 

The  Tyrian  hugs  and./baf/.t  thee  on  her  breast.  Beydcn. 
Fond,  r.  i.     To  be  fond  ;  to  dote.     lObs.}  Shak. 

Fond'e  (foud'e),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  fnndian  to  try.]  To 
endeavor  ;  to  strive ;  to  try.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Fon'dle  (fSn'd'l),  v.  t.   (imp.  &  p.  p.  Fondled  (-d'ld) ; 
;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fondling  (-dlTng).]     [From  Fond,  r.] 
To  treat  or  handle  with  tenderness  or  in  a  loviug  man- 
ner ;  to  care-ss ;  as,  a  nurse /ontf/ei  a  child. 
Syn.  —  See  Caress. 

Fon'dler  (-dler),  n.     One  who  fondles.  .Tnhnson. 

Fon'dling  (fSn'dlTug),  n.     [From  Fondle.]     The  act 
of  caressing  ;  a  caress  ;  manifestation  of  tenderness. 
Cvriis  made  no  .  .  .  amorous  fondtino 
'\'i>  fan  her  pride,  or  melt  her  guardleps  heart.        Miekle. 
Fond'ling  (fondling),  n.    [Fond  +  -ling.']    \.  A  per- 
son or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ;  one  treated  with  fool- 
ish or  doting  affection. 

Fondlings  are  in  danger  to  be  made  fools.    UEslrnnoe. 


FOOD 

2.  A  fool;  aMinnleton;  a  ninny.     {016.1     Chapman. 
Timely  {ir>ud'\i\  adv.     LFoolUbly.    (Archui^ 

Verstegun  (1C73). 
Make  him  Bpeak/t-n/i/y  like  a  frantic  man.  Sliak: 

2.  In  a  fond  manner;  affectionately;  tenderly. 

My  liciirt,  uiitravelcJ./ow//^/  turnw  to  tbee.     Goldsmith. 
Fond'ness,  n.    1.  The  quality  or  Btat«  of  beiuK  fond ; 
fooliBhiiewa.     lOb-s.^  ^ 

JiynilnrsH  it  wore  for  any,  btint;  free. 
To  covet  fL-tterc,  thougli  they  golclt-n  be.        Sj.fnKr. 
2.  Doting  airectioa;    tender  liking;   RtronR  app^-tite, 
propenHity,  or  relish;  as,  he  had  a/ondnes3  lor  truMle«, 
My  heart  hud  still  Bomo  iooh^h/cmdnrsa  for  thcc.    Ad'iism. 
Syn,  — Attachment;  affection;  love;  kindness. 
Fon'don  (fSn'dfin),  w.  [Ci.  F.  fondant  niix.-\(Mdal.)  A. 
large  copper  vesBel  U)-;ed  for  hot  amalgamation, 

llFon'dus'   (fON'du'),  n.     \_F. /ondu,   prop.  p.  p.   of 

fondre  to  melt,  blend.    See  Found  to  cast.]    A  »»tylc  of 

printing  caliro,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  in  which  the  colors 

are  in  bands  aii<l  graduated  into  each  other.  l/re 

Tone  (fori),  It.  ;  pJ.  of  Foe.    lOhs.']  Spenser. 

Fong'e  (fOngV),  V.  t.     [See  Fano,  v.  ^]    To  take;  to 

receive.     [0/y.v.]  Chaucer. 

Fon'ly  (fon'lj),  adv.     [See  Fon.]    Foolialdy ;  fondly. 

Fon'ne  (fSn'nc),  n.    A  fon.     {Obx.l  Chaucer. 

Font  (fuiit),  n.  [F. /on^e,  fr. /on(/rc  to  melt  or  cast. 
See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf.  Fount  a  font.]  {Print.)  A 
complete  afisortment  of  printing  type  of  one  fiize,  in- 
cluding a  due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
large  and  small,  itoints,  accents,  and  whatever  else  in 
necesBary  for  printing  with  that  variety  of  types ;  a  fount. 

Font,  77.  lAii./o7it,/ant,  fr.  L./ons,/on(is,  spring,  foun- 
tain;   cf.    OF.  '   f     e. 
/o7if,  Junt^  F. 
j'o7iis,  fonts 

baptismaux^  pi. 
See    Fount.] 

1.  A  foun- 
tain; a  spring; 
a  source. 

Hiithinff  forever 
in  tlie  J  out  of 
liliKs.  Yointg. 

2.  A  basin  or 
stone  vessel  in 
which  water  ia 
contained  for 
baptizing. 


Font  of  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  Siena. 


That  name  was  given  mc  at  the  font.  Shak. 

Font'al  C-«l),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  font,  fountain,  eource, 
or  origin  ;  original ;  primitive.     [^.] 

From  Ihe  foiital  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw  intellec- 
tual power.  Coleridge. 

Fon'ta-nel'  (fSn'ta-nel'),  n.  [F.  fonlnncUe,  prop.,  a 
little  fountain,  fr.  fontaine  fountain.     See   Fou^^taik.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  issue  or  artificial  ulcer  for  the  discharge 
of  humors  from  the  body.     [Obs.']  Wi.seman. 

2.{Anat.)  One  of  the  membranous  inter\-ale  between 
the  incompleted  angles  of  the  parietal  and  neighboring 
bones  of  a  fetal  or  young  skull ;  —  bo  called  because  it 
exhibits  a  rhj-thmical  pulsation. 

p^^  In  the  human  fetus  there  are  six  fontanels,  of 
whu.'h  the  anterior,  or  bre^matic,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  tlie  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  is  much  the  largest, 
and  remains  open  a  considerable  time  after  birth. 


Shnk. 

Shak. 

Irving. 

Piyron. 

Shak. 


Ii  Fon'ta'nelle'  (foN'ta'nei'),  n. 
as  Fontanel,  L'. 


[F.]    {Anat.)  Same 


use,    unite,    ryde,    full,    up,    arn ;    pity;    food,    foot;    out,   oU ;      chair; 


Fon'tange'  (fuN'taNzh'),  n.  [F.,  from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer,  Mile,  de  Fontanges^  about  1G79.]  A  kind 
of  tall  headdress  fonnerly  worn.  Addison. 

Food  (food),  n.  [OE.  fade,  AS.  foda;  akin  to  Icel. 
/;e5ff,/;e^i,  Sw./tirfa.  Dan.  &  LG.  fJde,  OBG.fa/unga, 
Gr.  naTfltrBai  to  eat,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  pa  to  protect,  L. 
pascere  to  feed,  pastiu-e,  pabulum  food,  E.  pasture. 
V75.     Cf.    Feed,    Fodder   food,  Foster   to   cherish.] 

1.  What  is  fed  upon  ;  that  which  goes  to  support  life 
by  being  received  within,  and  assimilated  by,  the  organ- 
ism of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  nutriment ;  aliment ;  espe- 
cially, what  is  eaten  by  animals  for  nourishment. 

.2^^  In  a  physiological  sense,  true  aliment  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  capable 
of  being  digested  and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  thus  fur- 
nishing nourishment,  in  distinction  from  the  indigestible 
matter  which  passes  out  through  the  alimentary  canal  as 
faeces. 

C^^  Foods  are  divided  into  two  main  groups :  nitrog- 
e7ious,  or  proieid,  foods,  i.  e.,  those  whicli  contain  nitro- 
gen, and  nonnitrogeuottSy  i.  e.,  those  which  do  not  con- 
tain nitrogen.  The  latter  group  embraces  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  wliich  collectively  are  sometimes  termed 
hrat  p)-oducers  or  respiratory  foods,  since  by  oxidation 
in  the  body  they  especially  subserve  the  production  of 
lieat.  The  proteids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  known  as 
plastic  foods  or  tissue  formers,  since  no  tissue  can  be 
formed  without  them.  These  latter  terms,  however,  are 
misleading,  since  proteid  foods  may  also  give  rise  to  heat 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  aud  the  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates are  useful  in  other  ways  than  in  producing  heat. 

2.  Anything  that  instructs  the  intellect,  excites  the 
feelings,  or  molds  habits  of  character ;  that  which  nour- 
ishes. 

This  may  prove  food  to  my  displeaEurc.  Shak. 

In  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.  Wordstrorth. 

.  B^T"  Food  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explain- 
nig  compounds,  as  in  food  fish  or  food-&sh,  food  supply. 

Food  vacuole  (Zoo!.),  one  of  the  spaces  in  the  interior 
of  a  protozoan  m  which  food  is  contained,  during  diges- 
tion.—Food  yolk.    (Biol.)  See  luider  Yolk. 

Syn.  ~  Aliment ;  sustenance  ;  nutriment ;  feed ;  fare ; 
victuals;  provisions;  meat. 

Food,  V.  t.     To  supply  with  food.     [Obs.]  Barei. 


go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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FOOd'ful  (food'full,  n.     P^iU  of  food ;  supplying  food  ; 

fruitful;  fertile.     '' The /ootZ/Kf  earth."  Jjryden. 

Uenl  by  i'.sfooiljui  burden  [the  corn].  O'locer. 

FoodlesS)  a.     Witliout  food  ;  barren.  SanUi/s. 

FOOd'y  (-J)»  «.     Eatable;  fruitful,     [i?.]      Chapman. 

Fool  (fool),  ».  [Cf.  Y.  fouler  to  tread,  crush.  Cf.  1st 
Foil.]  A  compound  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  crushed, 
with  cream ;  —  commonly  called  {/ooseberry/ooL 

Fool,  «.  [OE./0/,  13.  &  adj.,  F.j'ol,J'oti,  foolish,  mad; 
a  fool,  prob.  fr.  L.  juUis  a  bellows,  wind  bag,  an  iuiiatcd 
ball;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bellows.     Cf.  Folly,  Follicle.] 

1.  One  destitute  of  reason,  or  of  the  common  powera 
of  understanding  ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural, 

2.  A  person  deficient  in  intellect ;  one  who  acts  ab- 
surdly, or  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom;  one  without  judgment;  a  simpleton  ;  a  dolt. 

Extol  not  riches,  then,  the  toil  oi/ools.  Milton. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 

ether.  Ffanklin. 

3.  {Script.)  One  who  acts  contrary  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious wisdom  ;  a  wicked  person. 

Ihefool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.    Ps.  xiv.  1  ■ 

4.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  professional  jester  or 
buffoon ;  a  retainer  formerly  kept  to  make  sport,  dressed 
fantastically  in  motley,  with  ridiculous  accouterments. 

Can  they  think  me  .  .  .  thcir/00?  or  jester  ?       Milton. 

April  fool.  Court  fool,  etc.  See  under  April,  Court, 
etc.  —  Fool'fl  cap.  a  cap  or  hood  to  which  bells  were  usu- 
ally attLiciied,  iormi?i]y  worn  by  professional  jesters.  — 
Fool'a  errand,  an  uure.^.sonable,  silly,  profitless  adventure 
or  midertakhi^.  —  Fool's  gold,  iron  or  copper  pj-rites,  re-  I 
sembling  gold  in  color.  — Foora  paradise,  a  name  applied 
to  a  limbo  (see  under  Limbo  popularly  believed  to  be  tlie  ; 
region  of  vanity  and  nonsense.  Hence,  any  foolish  pleas- 
ure or  condition  of  vain  self-satisfaotion. —Fool's  parsley 
{Bht.)t  an  annual  umbelliferous  v\a.iit(^£thiisa  Cijn'ipium) 
resembling  parsley,  but  nauseous  and  poisonous.  —  To 
make  a  fool  of,  to  render  ridiculous;  to  outwit;  to  shame. 
[Collriq.]  —  To  play  the  fool,  to  act  the  buffoon ;  to  act  a 
foolish  part.  "I  liave  jAmjed  the  fool,  and  have  erred 
exceedingly."    1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 

Fool,  V.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Fooled  (foold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
r6.  n.  Fooling.]  To  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle ;  to  toy  ;  to 
spend  time  in  idle  sport  or  mirth. 

Is  this  a  time  Iqt  fooUn<jf  BryiUn. 

Fool,  V.  t.     1.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish.      Shak. 
Tor,  fookfl  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit.    Dnjden. 

2.  To  use  as  a  fool ;  to  deceive  in  a  shameful  or  morti- 
fying manner ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  cheat  by  inspiring 
foolish  confidence ;  as,  to  fool  one  out  of  his  money. 
You  are  foohil,  dii^carded,  and  shook  off 
By  liini  for  whom  these  ehamesye  underwent.        Shak. 

To  fool  away,  to  get  rid  of  foolishly ;  to  spend  in  trifles, 
idleuesa,  folly,  or  without  advantage. 

Foolahs'  (fooTaz'),  n.  pi.;  siyif;.  Foolah.  {Ethnol.) 
Sime  as  Fulahs. 

Fool'-bom'  (fool'bornO,  «■  Begotten  by  a  fool.  Shah. 

Fool'er-y  (-er-y),  jj.,*^/.  Fooleries  (-Tz).   1.  The  prac- 
tice of  folly  ;  the  behavior  of  a  fool ;  absurdity. 
Folly  in  iof>\s  bears  not  en  strong  a  note, 
ABjoolenj  in  the  wise,  when  wit  duth  dote.  ShaK: 

2.  An  act  of  folly  or  weakness  ;  a  foolish  practice ;  some- 
thing absurd  or  nonsensical. 

That  Pythajorap.  Plato,  or  Orpheus,  believed  in  any  of  these 
foolffi'..'',  it  can  not  be  suspected.  .Sir  Ir.  Jialei'jh. 

FooVflsh'  C-ftsh'),  n.  (Zoul.)  {a)  The  orange  fileflsh. 
See  FiLEFisH.     (6)  The  winter  flounder.     See  Flounder. 

Fool'-hap'py  (-hap'py),  a.  Lucky,  without  judg- 
ment or  contrivance.     lObs/j  Spoiser. 

Foolliar'dl-llOOd  (-bar'di-hood),  71.  The  state  of  be- 
ini:  f oolliardy  ;  foolhardiness. 

Fool'har'dl-ly,  odi\     in  a  foolhardy  manner. 

Fool'har'dl-ness.  n.  Courage  without  sense  or  judg- 
ment; foolish  ra.^liness  ;  recklessness.  Drijden. 

Foorhardiae  (-dT:^,  n.  [Fooly  F.  fol,  fou  -}-  F.  hardi- 
£S.^n  boldness.]     Foolhardiness.     lObs.']  Spenser. 

Fool'har'dy  C-dy),  a.  [OV.folhnrdi.  Sec  Fool  idiot, 
and  Hardy.]  Daring  without  judgment ;  foolishly  ad- 
Teuturous  and  bold.  Howell. 

Syn.  — Rash;  venturesome;  venturous;  precipitate; 
ret'kless;  headlong;  incautious.    Sec  Rash. 

Fool'-has  ty  (-has'ty),  a.     Foolishly  hasty.     [Jf.] 
Fool'l  fy  (-I-fi),  r.  t.     {Fool  +  -/i/.]     To  make  a  fool 
of:  tu  ]»-U^uL     [7?.]  Holhmd. 

Fool'lsht  <>•  1.  Marked  with,  or  exhibiting,  folly; 
void  of  tmderstanding ;  weak  in  intellect ;  Avithout  judg- 
ment or  discretion  ;  silly ,  unwise. 

1  am  a  very  f eolith  fund  old  ninn.  Slml: 

2.  Such  as  a  fool  would  do ;  proceeding  from  weuk- 
xieBR  of  mind  or  silliness ;  exhibiting  a  want  of  judgment 
or  discretion  ;  as,  a,  foolish  act. 

3.  Absurd ;  ridiculous  ;  despicable  ;  contemptible. 

A  fooViih  fi^'urc  he  nuist  make.  Prior. 

Syn.  — Absurd;  shallow;  shallow-brained;  brainle.ss; 
Bimple ;  irrational;  unwise;  imprudent;  indiscreet:  in- 
cautious; silly;  ridiculous;  preposterous;  vain;  trifling; 
contemptible.    See  Absurd. 

Fool'lsh-ly,  adv.     In  a  fonlihh  manner. 

Fool'lsh-nesS,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  foolish. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  ;  an  absurdity. 

The  prcacliing  of  the  crosa  i»  to  them  that  pcrith  foolishnefs. 

1  Cor.  i.  IS. 

Pool'-large''  {-lUrj'),  a.  [OF.  folUirge.  See  Fool, 
ainl  LAfioE.]     Foolishly  liberal.     {.Ofts."]  Chmtrrr. 

FooK-lar-gesse'  (-lar-jMs'),  "•  [SceFooL-LAROE,  Lau- 
OE-'<s.j     Foolinh  expenditure;  waste.     \_Oh.f.'\      Chauvrr. 

Fools'cap'  (foTdz/kflp/),  V.  [So  called  from  tlic  water- 
mark of  Afoors  c'lp  and  bells  used  by  old  paper  makerj*. 
See  FooVs  cap,  under  Foot.!  A  writing  pajwr  made  in 
Aheets,  ordinarily  IG  X  13  inchcB,  and  folded  so  as  to 
make  a  page  13  X  8  inclics.    Ben  Taper. 

root  (f<Tr)t),  n.;  pi.  Fekt  (f^t).  [OE.  /b^  fool,  pi. 
/ettffft,  AH.fOt,  \>\.pt;  akin  to  D.  ^w^  OHG./«os,  G. 


fuss,  Icel.  fotr,  S_w.  /o/,  Dan.  fod,  Goth,  foius,  L.  pts, 
Gr.  TTOii?,  Skr.  pad.,  Icel.  fet  step,  p;ue,  mc-usure  uf  a 
foot,  feta  to  step,  find  oue's  way.  \j11,  250.  Ci.  Ak- 
TipoDES,  Cap-a-pie,  Expedient,  Fet  to  fetch.  Fetlock, 
Fetter,  Pawn  a  piece  in  chess.  Pedal.]  1.  {Auat.) 
Tlit'  terminal  part  of  the  leg  of  man  or  an  animal ;  esp., 
the  part  bcluw  the  ankle  or  wrist ;  that  part  of  an  aui- 
iu;il  upon  which  it  rests  when  standing,  or  moves.  See 
Manus.  and  Pes. 

2.  {Zo'ul.)  The  muscular  locomotive  organ  of  a  mol- 
lusk.  It  is  a  median  organ  arising  from  the  ventral  re- 
gion of  the  body,  often  in  the  form  of  a  flat  disk,  as  in 
snails.     See  Jlhist.  of  BucciKUM. 

3.  That  winch  corresponds  to  the  foot  of  a  man  or 
annual ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  table ;  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

4.  The  lowest  part  or  base  ;  the  ground  part ;  the  bot- 
tom, ar:  of  a  mouutain  or  column ;  also,  the  last  of  a  row 
or  series ;  the  end  or  extremity,  esp.  if  associated  with 
inferiority  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  the  fool  of  the  proces- 
sion ;  the  foot  of  a  class ;  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

And  now  at ,/'"/( 
Of  heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet.  Jfdton. 

5.  Fundamental  principle  ;  basis  ;  plan ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular. 

Answer  directly  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason.     Berkdvy. 

6.  Recognized  condition  ;  rank  ;  footing ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular.     \_R.'\ 

As  to  liis  being  on  the  foot  of  a  servant.     Wnlpolc. 

7.  A  measure  of  length  equivalent  to  twelve  inches ; 
one  third  of  a  yard.     See  Yard. 

C;:^^  Tliis  measure  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
length  of  a  man's  foot.  It  differs  in  length  in  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  and  in  England  it  is 
3114. S  millimeters. 

8.  (Mil.)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot;  the 
infantry,  usually  designated  as  the  foot^  in  distinction 
from  the  cavalry.     "  Both  horse  and/co/."  Milton. 

9.  (Pros.)  A  combination  of  syllables  constituting  a 
metrical  element  of  a  verse,  the  syllables  being  formerly 
distinguished  by  their  quantity  or  length,  but  in  modern 
poetry  by  the  accent. 

10-  {Xaiil.)  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail. 
(i;^^  Foot  is  often  used  adjectively,  signifying  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  foot  or  the  /'f/,  or  to  the  ba.se  or  tuirer 
juirt.     It  is  also  much  used  as  the  first  i^art  of  com- 
pounds. 

Foot  artillery.  (Mil.)  (a)  Artillery  soldiers  serving  on 
foot.  (/()  Heavy  artillery.  Farrmr.  —  Foot  bank  '  Fort. ),  a 
raised  way  witliin  a  parapet.  -  Foot  barracks  ( J/'/.^  bar- 
racks for  infantry.  —  Foot  bellows,  a  bflluws  worked  by 
a  treadle.  Knii/ht. —  Foot  company  iMtl.),  a  company  of 
infantry.  Milton. — Foot  gear,  covering  lor  the  feet,  as 
stockings,  shoes,  or  boots.  —  Foot  hammer  (Mach.).,  a  small 
tilt  hanmier  moved  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot  iron,  ia)  The 
step  of  a  carriage,  (t)  A  fetter.  —  Foot  jaw.  (Zo'ol.)  See 
Maxilliped.  —  Foot  key  (J///.S-.),  an  organ  pedal.  —  Foot 
lathe,  a  turning  latlie  driven  by  a  treadle. — Foot  level 
(Gininfrij)^^  form  of  level  used  in  giving  any  proposed 
angle  of  elevation  to  a  piece  of  orduauce.  Farrow.  —  Foot 
mantlo,  along  garment  to  proti-ct  the  dress  in  riding;  a 
riding  skirt.  [Obs.]  —  '£QQt  page,  .an  errand  boy;  an  at- 
tendant. [^'6.^.1  —  Foot  passenger,  one  who  passes  on  foot, 
as  over  a  roaa  or  bridge.  —  Foot  pavement,  a  paved  way 
for  foot  passengers;  a  footway  ;  a  trottoir.  —Foot  poet, 
an  inferior  poet  ^  a  poetaster.  [A'.]  l/ri/dm. —  Toot  poet. 
(a)  A  letter  earner  who  travels  ou  foot,  {li)  A  mail  deliv- 
ery by  means  of  such  carriers.  —  Foot  pound,  uuil  Foot 
poundal.  (M>ch.)  See  Foot  pound  and  Foot  poundal,  in 
the  Vocabulary.  —  Foot  presB  {Mar/i.),a.  cutting,  emboss- 
iug,  or  printing  press,  moved  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot  race, 
a  race  run  by  persons  on  foot.  Coir  per.  —  Foot  rail,  a 
railroad  rail,  with  a  wide  flat  flange  on  the  lower  side.  — 
Foot  rot,  an  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  sheep ;  claw  sickness.  — 
Foot  riile,  a  rule  or  measure  twelve  inches  long.  —  Foot 
screw,  an  adjusting  screw  wJiich  forms  a  foot,  and  serves 
to  give  a  machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on  an  uneven 
place. —Foot  secretion.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Sclerobase.  —  Foot 
soldier,  a  soldier  who  serves  on  foot.  — Foot  stick  (Print- 
ing)t  a  beveled  piece  of  furiuture  placed  against  the 
foot  of  the  page,  to  hold  the  type  in  place. —  Foot  stove, 
a  small  box,  with  an  iron  pan,  to  hold  hot  coals  for 
warming  the  ft-et.  —  Foot  tubercle,  (/foo/.)  See  Parapodi- 
UM.  —  Foot  valve  (  Steam  Emjini'),  the  valve  that  opens  to 
the  air  pump  from  the  condenser.  —  Foot  vise,  a  kind  of 
vise  tlie  jaws  of  whicli  are  operated  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot 
waling  i^aiit.),  the  inside  planks  or  lining  of  a  vessel  over 
the  floor  timbers.  Tnf  ten.— Toot  wall  (J/miHS?),  the  mider 
wall  of  an  inclosed  vein. 

By  foot,  or  On  foot,  by  walking  ;  as,  to  pass  a  stream  on 
foot.  —  Cxibic  foot.  See  under  Cubic. —Foot  and  mouth 
disease,  a  contagious  disease  {Eczema  epizo'oticaioi  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  etc.,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles  and  ulcers  in  tlie  mouth  ana  about  the  hoofs.  — 
Foot  of  the  fine  (Law),  the  concluding  portion  of  an  ac- 
knoubd^^^inent  in  court  by  which,  formerly,  the  title  of 
lain!  was  conveyed.  See  Fine  of  lav/,  umier  Fine.  n.  ; 
also  CiiinoGitAPH  (lA.  —  Square  foot.  T-ee  under  Square. 
—  To  be  on  foot,  to  be  in  iimti'in.  action,  or  process  of 
execution.  —To  keep  the  foot  i  .Scri/)t.\,  to  iireservo  dc- 
cnnnu.  "■K'r/,  tlni  foot  when  tlion  goest  to  the  house 
of  dod."  F.rrt.  V.  1.  —To  put  one's  foot  down,  to  take  a 
reHoliiti'  HtniicI;  to  be  dL'teiiiiine-l.  [ '  Vi/Zoi/.)  —  To  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  to  make  a  good  appearance;  to  do 
one's  best.  [<'ollo<i.]  —  To  set  on  foot,  to  ]mt  in  motion  ; 
to  originiite  :  as,  to  .set  nn  foot  a  wubseription.  —To  put,  or 
Bot,  one  on  his  feet,  to  put  one  inn  [msition  to  go  on;  t(i 
assist  to  start.  -Under  foot,  la)  Under  the  feet;  (/"/;/.) 
at  one's  mercy  ;  as,  to  trample  under  foot.  Gibbon,  (h) 
IJelow  par.  [Ob.<!.\  "  They  would  be  forced  to  sell . . .  far 
under joot."   JSacon, 

Foot  (foot),  V.  i.   limp.  &  p.  p.  Footed  ;  p.pr.  S:  vb.  n. 

Footing.]     1.  To  tread  to  measure  or  music  ;  to  dance  ; 

to  trip  ;  to  Hkip.  Drijden. 

2.  To  walk  ;  —  opposed  to  ride  OTflt/.  Shn/c. 

T00t,v.  t.    1.  To  kick  with  tlie  foot ;  to  spurn.    Shak. 

2.  To  set  on  foot ;  to  cstiibliMh  ;  to  land.     [Ob.'i,'\ 

What  conffdcrncy  havo  you  with  the  traitors 
\.aU-foi>trit  in  thi"'  kinpdom  ?  Shi>k. 

3.  To  tread;  as,  to /on/  the  green.  Tirkrll. 

4.  To  sum  >ip,  as  the  numbers  in  a  column; — some- 
times with  up :  n*,  to  foot  {or  foot  up)  an  account. 


5.  To  seize  or  strike  with  the  talon.     IPoeC]       Shak. 

6-  Tu  renew  tlie  foot  of,  as  of  a  stocking.  Shak. 

To  foot  a  bill,  to  pay  it.  [  Colloq.]  —  To  foot  it,  to  walk  ; 
also,  to  dance. 

li  vuu  are  lor  a  merry  jaunt,  1  "11  try,  for  once,  who  can  foot 
it  farlhttit.  JJnjden. 

Foofball'  (fo5t'bal'),  II.  1.  An  inflated  ball  to  be 
kicked  in  sport,  usually  made  of  India  rubber,  or  a  blad- 
der iucased  in  leather.  Waller. 

2.  The  game  of  kicking  the  football  by  opposing  par- 
ties of  players  between  Roals.  Arbuthnot. 

Foot'baild'(-band'),?(.  A  band  of  foot  soldiers.   \_Obs.'\ 

FootOjath'  (-bath'J,  n.  A  bath  for  the  feet ;  also,  a 
vessel  iised  in  bathing  the  feet. 

FootHjoard''  (-bord'),  n.  1.  A  board  or  narrow  plat- 
form upon  which  one  may  stand  or  brace  his  feet ;  as: 
{a)  Tlie  platform  for  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  loco- 
motive.    (6)  The  foot-rest  of  a  coachman's  box, 

2.  A  board  forming  the  foot  of  a  bedstead. 

3.  A  treadle. 

Foofboy  C-boi'),  n.  A  page  ;  an  attendant  in  livery ; 
a  lackey.  Shak. 

FootTjreadth'  (-brSdth'),  n.    The  breadth  of  a  foot ; 

—  used  as  a  measure.  XjOngfelloiv. 

Not  BO  much  as  a  foo/brratlth.  I)eut.  ii.  5. 

Foofbrldge'  (-brtj'),  n.  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot 
passeuf^'ers  only, 

Foot'clotll''  (-kloth'),  71.  Formerly,  a  housing  or  ca- 
parison for  a  horse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Foot'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  foot  or  feet ;  shaped  in  the 
foot.     *'  Footed  like  a  goat."  Grew. 

[n^^  Footed  is  often  used  in  composition  in  the  sense 
of  havintj  (such  or  so  many)  feet ;  as,  ioUTfooted  beasts. 

2.  Having  a  foothold  ;  established. 

Our  king.. .  is  footed  in  this  land  already.         Shak. 

Foot'fall'  (-faP),  fi.    A  setting  down  of  the  foot;  a 

footstep ;  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Shak, 

Seraphim.  whoEe.;bo(;«//.s'  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor.     Poe. 

Foot'fight'  (-fit'))  "•  A  conflict  by  persons  on  foot ;  — 
distiiipuislied  from  a  figlit  on  liorseback.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Foot'glove'  (-gluv'),  «■    A  kind  of  stocking.    [Obs.'] 

Foot'  Guards'  (gardz'),  pi.  Infantry  soldiers  be- 
longing to  select  regiments  called  the  Guards.    \_Enfj.'\ 

Foofhalt'  (-half),  «.  A  disease  affecting  the  feet  of 
sheep. 

Foot'hlU'  (-hiV),  n.  A  low  hill  at  the  foot  of  higher 
hills  or  mountains. 

Foot'hold'  (-hold')*  «•  A  holding  with  the  feet ;  firm 
standing ;  that  on  which  one  may  tread  or  rest  securely ; 
footing.  VEstrange. 

Foot'hOOk'  (-hook'),  n.     (Xaut.)  See  Fdttock. 

Foot'hOt'  (-hot'),  adr.      Hastily;  immediately;   in- 
stantly; on  tlie  spot ;  hotfoot.  Gower. 
Custanee  have  they  taken  UTion^  foothot.      Chancer. 

Foot'lng,  n.  1.  Ground  for  the  foot  ;  place  for  the 
foot  to  rest  on  ;   firm  foundation  to  stand  on. 

In  ascents,  every  step  gained  is  a  footing  and  help  to  the 
next.  Jloldvr. 

2.  Standing ;  position ;  established  place ;  basis  for 
operation  ;  permanent  settlement ;  foothold. 

As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  footimj  at  court,  the  charms  of 
his  manner  .  .  .  made  him  a  favorite.  Macatday. 

3.  Relative  condition  ;  state. 

Lived  on  z  footing  of  e:iuality  with  nobles.    Macaulay. 

4.  Tread ;  step  ;  especially,  measured  tread. 

Uark,  I  hear  the  foodiig  of  a  man.  Shak. 

5.  The  act  cf  adding  up  a  column  of  figures ;  tha 
amount  or  sum  total  of  such  a  column. 

6.  Tlie  act  of  putting  a  foot  to  anj-thing ;  also,  that 
which  is  added  as  a  foot ;  as,  tlie/oo/;»_7  of  a  stocking. 

7.  A  narrow  cotton  lace,  without  figures. 

3.  The  finer  refuse  part  of  whale  blubber,  not  wholly 
deprived  of  oil.  Simmojids. 

9.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  The  thickened  or  sloping  portion 
of  a  wall,  or  of  an  embankment  at  its  foot. 

Footing  course  (Arch.),  one  of  the  courses  of  masonry 
at  t  lie  foot  of  a  wall,  broader  than  the  courses  above.  —  To 
pay  one's  footing,  to  pay  a  fee  on  first  doing  anything,  as 
w(jrkinL:  at  a  trade  or  in  a  shop.  Wright.  —  Footing  beam, 
the  tie  beam  of  a  roof. 

Foot'less,  a.     Having  no  feet. 

Foot'lick  er  (-ITk'er),  n,  A  sycophant;  a  fawner;  a 
toady.     Cf.  BoOTLiCK.  Shak. 

FootHght'  (-lit').  "•  One  of  a  row  of  lights  in  the  front 
of  the  stage  in  a  theater,  etc.,  and  on  a  level  therewith. 

Before  the  footlights,  upon  the  stage ;  — hence,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  actor. 

Foot'man  (-nion),  n.  ;  pi.  Footmen  (-men).  1.  Asol- 
dier  who  marclies  and  fights  on  foot ;  a  foot  soldier. 

2.  A  man  in  waiting ;  a  male  servant  whose  duties  are 
to  attend  the  door,  the  carriage,  the  table,  etc. 

3.  Formerly,  a  servant  who  ran  in  front  of  hia  mas- 
ter's carriage ;  a  runner.  Prior. 

4.  A  metallic  stand  with  four  feet,  for  keeping  any- 
thing warm  before  a  fire. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  A  moth  of  the  family  Lit hos idte  ;  —  so 
calleil  frnui  its  livery-like  colors. 

Foot'man-sElIp.  "■     Art  or  .skill  of  a  footman. 

Foot'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  A  footprint;  a  track  orves- 
tigc.  Coleridge. 

Foot'note'  (-not'),  v.  A  note  of  reference  or  com- 
ment at  the  foot  of  a  page. 

Foot'pace'  (-pits'),  71.     1.  A  walking  pace  or  step. 

2.  A  dais,  or  elevated  platform;  tlio  liighest  step  of 
the  jiltar  ;  a  landing  in  a  staircase.  Shipley. 

Foot'pad'  (-pitd'),  71.   A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 

Foofpath'  (-piUh'),  n,;  pt.  Footpaths  (-piVthz')-  A 
rial  row  ]»:ith  or  way  lor  pedestrians  only  ;  a  footway. 

Foot'plate'  (-platO)  "•  {Locomotives)  See  Foot- 
board {a). 

Foot'  ponnd'  (pound')  {Merh.)  A  unit  of  energy, 
or  work,  being  equal  to  the  work  done  in  raising  on« 
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pouiul  avoirdupois  agauist  tlie  force  of  Rravity  tlie  height 
of  Olio  foot. 

Foot'  pound'al  (f^oDf  pouna/«I).  {^fec/^.)  A  unit  of 
enrrt.'y  or  work,  (miii;U  tu  tlie  work  dout!  in  inoving  a 
boily  througli  oiili  l(>i>t  ugsiinst  the  force  of  oiio  pouiuhil. 

Foot'prlnt'  (-prTut'),  n.  The  i)ii|.iTHsioii  of  the  foot; 
a  tiait^  ur  footmark  ;  an,  '■'■  Fcoiprinls  of  thu  Creator." 

Foot'rope'  (-rop')»«-  (A'""/-)  ('/)  Tlio  ropo  righted  ho- 
low  a  yard,  upon  which  iiion  etaud  when  reeHng  or  furl- 
ing ;  —formerly  ciiUed  a  hmne.  {b)  That  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  wliicli  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Foots  (loots),  n.  pi.  The  settlingM  of  oil,  molasses, 
etc.,  at  tilt'  hottoni  of  a  barrel  or  liogshead.     Simiiiond,^. 

Foot'-sore'  (foot'aor'))  "■  Having  «oro  or  tender 
feet,  JiH  by  reason  of  much  walking;  as,  foot-sore  cattle. 

Foot'stalk'  (-«takO,  »-  1.  {lint.)  TJie  Htalk  of  a  leaf 
or  of  a  Howcr ;    a  petiole,  pedicel,  or  pe- 
duncle. 

2.  {Zo'uL)  (a)  The  peduncle  or  stem  by 
which  various  marine  animals  are  attached, 
as  certain  brachiopod.^  and  goose  barnacles. 
(b)  Tlie  stem  wliieli  Buppoits  the  eye  in 
decapod  Crustacea;  eyestalk. 

3.  (Macli.)  The  lower  part  of  a  millstone 
spindle,     lb  rests  in  a  step.  KnUiht. 

Foot'Stall'  (-staP),  n.     [Cf.  Pedestal.] 

1.  The  stirrup  of  a  woman's  saddle. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Foot'Step'  (-st6p'),  ?(.     1.  The  mark  or  impression  of 

the  foot ;  a  track  ;  hence,  visible  sign  of  a  cour.oe  pur- 
sued;  token;  mark;  as,  the/oo^A(f^s  of  divine  wisdom. 
How  on  till?  faltering  ,/bofs/c/js  of  decay 
Youth  pressijs.  Bryant. 

2.  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand  printing  press. 
Foot'stone'  (-ston' ;  110),  n.     The  stone  at  the  foot  of 
a  grave  ;  —  opposed  to  liratt.stonp. 

Foot'stoor  (-stool'),  n.  A  low  stool  to  support  the 
feet  of  one  when  sitting. 

Foot'way  (-\va'),  n.     A  passage  for  pedestrians  only. 
Foot'WOm'  (-worn'),  a.     Worn  by,  or  wearied  in,  tlie 
feet  ;  as,  a.  foot  worn  path ;  a  footworn  traveler. 

Foot'y  (->'))  c-      1-  Having  foots^  or  settlings;    as. 
Sooty  oil,  molasses,  etc.     \_Eng.'\ 
2.  Poor;  mean.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  C.  Kmg.sif)/. 

Fop  (fSp),  n.  [OE.  /oppe,  fop,  fool ;  cf.  E.  fuh  to 
cheat,  G.  fojiprn  to  make  a  fool  of  one,  jeer,  D.  fopjten.] 
One  whose  ambition  it  is  to  gain  admiration  by  showy 
dress;  a  coxcomb ;  an  inferior  dandy. 

Fop'-doo'dlo  (-doo'd'l),  u.    A  stupid  or  hisignificant 

fellow;  a  fool;  a  simpleton,     [fi.]  Ilndibras. 

Fopllng  (-Itu^),  n.     A  petty  fop.  Landor. 

Fop'per-y  (-per-j?),  n. ;  pL  Fopperies  (-Tz).     [From 

Fop.]    1.  The  behavior,  dre^is,  or  other  indication  of  a 

fop  ;  coxcombry  ;  atfectation  of  show;  showy  folly. 

2.  Folly  ;  foolery. 

I<et  not  the  Bouiid  of  ehallow/o/i/jpry  enter 
My  sober  house.  Shak. 

Fop'plsh  (-pTsh),  a.  Foplike  ;  characteristic  of  a  fop 
in  dress  or  manners  ;  making  an  ostentatious  display  of 
gay  clothing  ;  affected  in  maimers. 

Syii.— Finical ;  spruce;  dandyish.    See  Finical. 
—  Fop'plsh-ly,  adv.  —  Fop'pish-ness,  v. 

For-  (for-).  [AS.  for- ;  akin  to  D.  A:.  G.  ver-,  OHG. 
/r-,  Icel./or-,  Goth. /ra-,  cf.  Skr.  prrra-  away,  Gr.  Trapa 
beside,  and  E.  far^  adj.  Cf.  Fret  to  rub.]  A  prefix 
to  verbs,  having  usually  the  force  of  a  negative  or  priva- 
tive. It  often  implies  also  loss^  detriment,  or  destruc- 
tion^ and  sometimes  it  is  intensive,  meaning  utterly,  quite 
thorongfili/,  as  in  /orbathe. 

Tor  (ior),  prep'.  [X^.  for,  fore ;  akin  to  OS.  for,  forn, 
furi,  D.  voor,  OHG.  fora,  G.  vor,  OHG.  fiiri,  G.'  fiir, 
Icel.fyrir,  Sw./dr,  Dan. /or,  adv.  f'dr,  Goth"  fmir,  ftiura, 
h.  pro,  Gr.  Trpd,  Skr.  pra-.  V202.  Cf.  Fore,  First, 
Foremost,  Forth,  Pro-.]  In  the  most  general  sense,  in- 
dicating that  in  consideration  of,  in  view  of,  or  with  ref- 
erence to,  wliich  anything  is  done  or  takes  place. 

1.  Indicating  the  antecedent  cause  or  occasion  of  an 
action ;  the  motive  or  inducement  accompanying  and 
prompting  to  an  act  or  state ;  the  reason  of  anythuig  ; 
that  on  account  of  which  a  thing  is  or  is  done. 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling, /or  very  wrath.         .^!)a?.: 

Uow  to  choose  do^s /or  scent  or  speed.         U'aller. 

Now,  ,;"or  so  many  florious  actions  done, 

For  peace  at  honie,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl /be  C.'esar'a  health.     Dryden. 

That  which  we,/or  our  nnworthiness.  are  afraid  to  crave,  our 

prayer  is,  that  God,  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son,  Mould,  not- 

withstaudmg,  vouchsftfe  to  grant.  lloob::r. 

2.  Indicating  t!ie  remoter  and  indirect  object  of  an  act ; 
the  end  or  final  cause  with  reference  to  which  anything 
is,  acts,  serves,  or  is  done. 

_.         .  The  otik/or  nothing  ill, 

1  he  osier  good  for  twigs,  the  poplar ybr  the  mill.     Spenser. 
It  was  young  counsel  for  the  persons,  and  violent  counsel  tor 
the  matters.  Jiacon. 

Shall  I  think  the  world  wa3  made  for  one. 
And  men  are  born  /or  kini,'8,  ns  beasts  tor  men, 
Not./wr  protection,  but  tu  be  devoured  ?  Drr/den. 

For  he  writes  not_rbc  money,  nor/or  praise.       iJenham. 

3.  Indicating  that  in  favor  of  which,  or  in  promoting 
which,  anything  is,  or  is  done  ;  hence,  in  behalf  of  ;  in 
favor  of  ;  on  the  side  of ;  —  opposed  to  ngninst. 

We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  hni/or  the  truth. 

■J.  Cor.  siii.  8. 
It  is  for  the  general  pood  of  human  eocietv.  and  consequently 
"d  juBti  and  it  is /or  mens 
TU  lot  son. 
T)'  ntiis. 


equivalent,  a  componsation,  or  the  like,  Itt  offered  or 
made  ;  instead  of,  or  in  place  of. 

And  if  any  miBchief  Ir.llow.  then  thou  ithult  give  life  for  life, 
cyvjor  eye,  toothyor  tooth,  Immlfor  Imiid,  iootjor  loot. 

A>.  xxi.  23,  24. 
Americans  to  market  driven 
And  barteicd  ub  the  UrutL-yb/- gold  I  JV/iiftier. 

6.  Indicating  that  in  tlio  character  of  or  as  being 
which  any  thing  ia  regarded  or  treated  ;  to  be,  or  as  being. 

We  take  a  falhng  metcor/jr  u  htar.  Cowk-y. 

If  n  man  can  be  fully  HHntind  of  anything  for  a  truth,  with- 
out hnviiiK  examined,  what  itt  there  tfiut  hu  inuy  not  enibnicc 
>'■  truth  i*  ^  Lo.-k'!. 

Moht  of  our  iriceiiioiiB  young  men  take  up  eome  cried  up 
Lughbli  poet,/w;-  their  iiiudel.  J)riidtn. 

But  let  Iicrgoybr  nn  ungrateful  woman.        J'/dhj-s. 

7.  Indicating  that  instead  of  wliicli  something  else  con- 
trols in  the  performing  of  an  action,  or  that  in  spite  of 
whicli  anything  is  done,  occurs,  or  is  ;  bonce,  equivalent 
to  notwit/i.st'indinrf,  in  spite  o/;  — generally  followed  by 
all,  aught,  anything,  etc. 

Tlie  writer  will  do  what  she  pleastB/wr  all  me.    Si)ectalor. 

God's  desertion  bhall,  for  auglit  lie  knows,  tlie  next  minute 
supervene.  jj,-.  //.  More. 

For  anytliinK  that  legally  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  mav  be 
u  contrivance  to  fright  ub.  Swift. 

8.  Indicating  the  space  or  time  through  which  an 
action  or  state  extends ;  hence,  during ;  in  or  through 
the  space  or  time  of. 

For  many  miles  about 
Tliere  's  scarce  a  bubh.  .'^hak. 

Since,  hired/or  life,  thy  servile  uiukc  must  sing.    J'lim-. 
To  guide  tlie  sun's  bright  chariotybr  a  day.        Card,. 

9.  Indicating  that  in  prevention  of  which,  or  through 
fear  of  which,  anything  is  done.     \_Ohs.'] 

We'll  haveabib,./brBiioilintrof  thy  doublet.     Bcnu.  (f  Ft. 
For,  or  As  for,  so  far  as  concerns ;  as  regards  ;  with  ref- 
erence to ;  —  used  parenthetically  or  independently.    See 
under  As. 

As/or  me  and  my  liouee,  wc  will  serve  the  Lord.  Jo^h.  xsiv.  15. 
For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  on  end, 
I  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend.  Dryden. 

—  For  all  that,  notwithstanding ;  in  spite  of.  —  For  all 
the  world,  wholly  ;  exactly.  "  WTiose  posy  was,  for  (dl  the 
world,  like  cutlers'  poetry."  Shafc.  —  For  as  much  as,  or 
Forasmuch  aa,  in  consiilcration  that ;  seeing  that ;  since.  — 
For  by.  See  Forby,  ndv.  —  For  ever,  eternally  ;  at  all 
times.  See  Forever.  —For  me.  or  For  all  me,*.is  far  .as 
regards  me.  —For  my  Ufe,  or  For  the  life  of  me,  if  my 
hte  depended  on  it.  {('(dloq.]  T.  Hook.  —  For  that,  For 
the  reason  that,  because  ;  since.  iOhs.]  *'  For  that  I  love 
your  daughter."  Shuk.  —  For  thy,  or  Forthy  [AS.  for3v^, 
for  this;  on  this  account.  [Ohs.]  "  Tli.jiii;iliii,  have  no 
ca.tejorthi/.''  .'ijien.'irr.  —  For  to,  as -sign  .d  iutinitive.  in 
order  to;  to  the  end  of.  [O/m..  except  a.s  sometimes  heard 
in  ilUterate  speech.]  —  "What  went  ye  out /or  to  see  ?  " 
Luke  VH.  -J'j.  See  To.  prep.,  4.  —  0  for.  would  that  I  had  ; 
may  there  be  granted  ;  —  elliptically  expressing  desire  or 
prayer.   "  O/o;- a  niu.se  of  fire."    Shik       — 
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Foraging  ant  (S^ool.),  one  of  Beveral  apccica  of  ants  nt 
Ilie  genu.^  hrttoH,  very  abundant  in 
tropical  America,  remarkable  for 
inarching  in  vast  armies  in  wearch 
of  food.  — Foraging  cap,  a  forago 
cap.  —  Foraging  party,  a  party  lieut 
out  after  forage. 

For'ago  (for'aj),  7-.  t.  To  strip  of 
provisions;  to  supply  with  forage; 
as,  U)  forage  steeds.  Pope. 

For'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  One  who 
forageK. 

For'a-Ute  (fSr'A-lit),  n.    [L.  fo- 
rare  tu  bore -f- -/tVc]      (Oeol.)'  A 
tubelike     marking,    "occurrhig     ' 
sandHtone  and  other  strata. 


Foraging  Ant  {Eriton 
SmuichriiMi).  Small 
worker,  enlarged. 


or  it  it  were  not  for,  leaving  out  of  : 
presence  or  action  of.    "Moral  consider; 


particular  persons,  to  be  true 
health  to  be  temperate. 

Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice. 

4.  Indicatingthattowardwhich  the  action  of  anything 
ia  directed,  or  the  point  toward  which  motion  is  made  ; 
intending  to  go  to. 

We  sailed  from  Peru /or  China  and  Japan.       Bacon. 

5.  Indicating  that  in  place  of  or  instead  of  which  any- 
thing acta  or  serves,  or  that  to  wliich  a  substitute,  an 


Were  it  not  for, 

lit  ;  but  for  the 

ticn  can  no  \v;iy 

move  the  sensible  appetite,  were  it  not  for  the  will." 
••iir  M.  Hale. 

For  (for),  conj.     1.   Because;    by  reaaon  that;   for 
that ;  indicating,  in  Old  English,  the  reason  of  anything. 
And, /or  of  lonj:  thiit  wa^'  hart  walked  none. 
The  vauU  was  hid  with  plants  and  bushes  hoar.  Fairfax. 
And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  businees  scant, 
For  ohe  is  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  Since  ;  because  ;  introducing  a  reason  of  something 
before  advanced,  a  cause,  motive,  explanation,  justifica- 
tion, or  the  like,  of  an  action  related  or  a  statement  made. 
It  is  logically  nearly  equivalent  to  since,  or  because,  but 
connects  less  closely,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  very 
general  introduction  to  something  suggested  by  what  has 
gone  before. 

Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  i  for  he  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy 

endureth  forever.  j*s.  cxixvi.  1. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  theiuselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 


.  Foraniinifera.  A  TrrtuJnr 
sididiiitt  rias.ia:  C  .ttini. 
0  7'ri/oriilitin,  vouii}:  f:\ 
pBeudiiiifniia  :  'e  /i'"''id 
F   GI(Anyerina  biiUuidi.", 


fi  yfitrix  ;  B  Cuf^ 
nlina  rariolaXn  : 
[cinienn  ehowing 
nn  Ai  iiidnt-nnxt ; 
All  enlarged. 


Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  aUke 
As  if  we  liad  them  not. 


Shnk. 


For  because,  because.  \(di!i!\  **Not  for  becajise  they  set 
less  store  by  their  own  citizens."  Robynsov  {More's  Ulo- 
7)n/).  —  For  why.  {n)  Why:  for  what  reason;  wherefore. 
[obs.\    (b\  Because.    [obs.\    SeeFoRWHY. 

Syn,  —  See  Because. 

For,  n.  One  who  takes,  or  that  which  is  said  on,  the 
aflSrmative  side  ;  that  which  is  said  in  favor  of  some  one 
or  something  ;  — the  antithesis  of  agnijist,  and  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  it. 

The  fora  and  againsts,  those  in  favor  and  those  opposed  ; 
the  pros  and  the  cons ;  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
t'^Ses.  Jirne  Austen. 

For'age  (fSr'aj ;  4S),  n.  [OF.  fouragp,  F.  foi/rrope, 
fr.  forrr,  fncrre,  fodder,  straw,  Y.feu'rre,  fr.LL.  fode- 
rum,  fodnim,  of  German  or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
fifotar,  G.  fiftter.    See  Fodder  food,  and  cf.  Foray.] 

1.  The  act  of  foraging ;  search  for  provisions,  etc. 
He  [th^  lion]  from.rbrn-ye  will  incline  to  play.       S/iak: 

One  way  a  band  select  from  forai/e  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kiiic.         Milton. 
Mawhood  completed  his  forage  unmolested.     Mnrsliall. 

2.  Food  of  any  kind  for  animals,  especially  for  horses 
and  cattle,  as  grass,  pasture,  hay,  corn,  oats.        Dryden. 

Forago  cap.  See  imder  Cap.  —  Forage  master  (Md.),  a 
person  charged  with  providing  forage  and  the  means  of 
transporting  it.    Farrow. 

For'age,  v,  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Foraged  (-ujd) :  p.  pr. 
&  Hi.  n.  Foraging  (-ft-jTug).]  To  wander  or  rove  in 
search  of  food  ;  to  collect  food,  esp.  forage,  for  liorses 
and  cattle  by  feeding  on  or  stripping  the  country  ;  to  rav- 
age ;  to  feed  on  spoil. 

His  most  miirhtv  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smilina  to  lieHold  his  lion's  whelp 
F'lrnge  in  blood  of  French  nobdity.  Shak. 


Fo-ra'men  (fo-ra'men),  n.  ;  pi. 
Ij,  Foramina  (-riui'I-ni),    K.  Fo- 
ramens (-mCnz).     [L.,  Ir.  forare  to  bore,  pierce.]    A 
small  opemng,  perforation,  or  orifice  ;  a  fenestra. 

Foramen  of  Monro  (.li/ot.),  the  opening  from  each  lat- 
eral into  the  thir.l  ventricle  of  the  brain.  -  Foramen  of 
Wlnslow  lAiiaf.},  the  opening  connecting  the  sac  of  the 
omentum  with  the  general  cavity  of  tlie  peritoneum. 

Fo-ram'i-na'ted  (fo-r.lm'T-na'ted),  a.  [L.  fo?amina- 
tus.]     Having  small  openingrt,  or  foramina. 

For'a-mln'1-fer  (iQr'il-min'r-ferj,  n.    iZoul.)  One  of 

the  foramiiiifi-ra. 

I!  Fo-ram'J-nU'e-ra  (fi-ram'I-nTf'S-rd),  n.  2^1.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  Joramen, 
•aminis,  a  fora- 
men -\-ferre  to 
bear.]  {Zool.) 
An  extensive 
order  of  rliizo- 
pods  which  gen- 
erally have  a 
chambered  cal- 
careous shell 
formed  by  sev- 
eral united 
oids.  Many  of 
them  have  per- 
forated walls, 
whence  the 
name.   Some  species  are  covered  with  sand.   See  Rhizop- 

ODA. 

Fo-ram'i-ni!'er-OUS    (-er-us),   a.      1.    Having   small 
opening.s,  or  foramina. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  Foraminifera ;  as, 

foraminiferous  mud. 

Fo-ram'i-nous  (fo-rSml-nus),  a.    [L.  foraminosus.l 

Having  foramina  ;  fvdl  of  holes  ;  porous.  Sacon. 

For'as-much'  (fGr'Sz-much'),  conj.    In  consideration 

that;  seeing  that;  since;  because  that ;  — followed  by 

an.     See  under  For,  jireji. 

For'ay  (for'a  or  fo-ra';  277),  n.      [Another  form  of 

forage.     Cf.  Forray.]     A  sudden  or  irregular  incursion 

in  border  warfare ;  hence,  any  irregular  incursion  for  war 

or  spoils ;  a  raid.  Spenser, 

The  huge  Earl  Doorm,  .  .  . 

Bound  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey,    Tennyson- 

For'ay,  v.  t.     To  pillage ;  to  ravage. 

He  might/oraj/our  lands.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

For'ay-er  (fSr'S-er  or  f o-ra'er),  Ji.  One  who  makes 
or  joins  in  a  foray. 

They  nii£:ht  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 

For  the  .Merse./o/nyers  were  abroad.      Sir  W-  Scott. 

For-bade'  (fur-bad'),  imp.  of  Forbid. 

For-bathe'  (-bath'),  v.  t.    To  batlie.    [0/>.?.] 

For-bear'  (for-bar'),  n.  [See  Fore,  and  Bear  to  pro- 
duce.] An  ancestor;  a  forefather ;  — usually  in  the 
plural.   lScot.'\     *' Your  forbears  of  old."    Sir  W.Scott. 

For-bear'  (fSr-bSr'),  t-.  i.  {imp.  Forbore  (-bor') 
(FoRUARE  (-bSr'),  Ohs.)  ;  p.  p.  Forborne  (-bom') ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  n.  FoRBE.iRiNG.]  [OE.  forbereii,  AS.  forberaii; 
pref.  for--\-  bei-nn   to    bear.     See    Bear    to    support.] 

1.  To  refrain  from  proceeding ;  to  pause  ;  to  delay. 
Sliall  IgoflgainstRamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  fihall  Iforhearf 

1  Kings  xxii.  6. 

2.  To  refuse;  to  decline;  to  give  no  heed. 

Tlioii  slialt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  -wiW/orhear.  Ezck.  ii.  7. 

3.  To  control  one's  self  when  provoked. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

Will  find  occasion  to/orfcear.  Cowper 

Both  bear  and  forbear.  Old  Proverb. 

For-bear',  v.  t.     1.  To  keep  away  from ;  to  avoid ;  ta 

abstain  from ;  to  give  up ;  as,  to  forbear  the  use  of  a 

word  of  doubtful  propriety. 

But  let  inc  that  pi  under  ./'"j-'icfir.  Shenstonc 

The  Kin- 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-  ticld 
Forhore  his  own  advantage.  Ttntiyson. 

2.  To  treat  with  consideration  or  indulgence. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Fplt.  iv.  2. 

3.  To  cease  from  bearing.     [^Obs."^ 

Wlienas  my  womb  her  burden  would/or'N'ar.    Spenser. 
For-bear'anco   (for-bSr'ans),    n.     1.  The  act  of  for- 
bearing or  waiting  ;  the  exercise  of  patience. 
He  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance  ere  day  end.  Milton. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  forbearing ;  indulgence  toward 
offenders  or  enemies;  long- suffering. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  ShaJc 

Syn. —Abstinence  ;  refraining;  lenity;  mildness. 

For-bear'ant  (-'fut),  a.     Forbearing,     [i?.]       Cnrlyle 

For-bear'er  (-er),  v.     One  who  forbears.  Tusser. 

For-bear'lng,  a.  Disposed  or  accustomed  to  forbear  ; 
patient :  louir-suffering.  —  For-bcar'lng-ly,  adv. 

For-bld'  tfor.bT<l'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Forbade  (  b5d0  ;  p. 
p.  Forbidden  (-btd'd'n)  (Forbid,  Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    fira  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ; 


sins,   ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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FOBBIDDDH?  (-dtng).]     [OE.  forbeden,  AS.  forhendnn  ; 

pref.  jor-  -p  beudnn  to  bid ;  akin  to  D.  verbJedoi,  G.  ver- 

bieien^  Icel.  /i/rirbjOSa,  /orboSa,   Sw.  forbjuda,  Dau. 

forbyde.    See  Bid,   v.  t.}     1.  To  commaud  agaiust,  or 

contrary  to ;  to  prohibit ;  to  interdict. 

More  than  I  have  said  .  -  • 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon.  Shal. 

2.  To  deny,  exclude  from,  or  warn  off,  by  express 
command ;  to  command  not  to  enter. 

Have  I  not/orbid  her  my  house  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  oppose,  hinder,  or  prevent,  as  if  by  an  effectual 
command;  as,  an  impassable  river /orfiit/^  the  approach 
of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  tha.t/orbids  the  sight.         Dryden. 

4.  Toaccurse;  to  blast.     [065.] 

lie  shall  live  a  manyoriid.  Shak. 

5.  To  defy;  to  challenge.     [065.]  L.  Andrews. 
Syn.  —  To   proliibit ;    interdict ;    lu'nder ;     preclude  ; 

withhold;  restrain;  prevent.    See  Prohibit. 

For-Wd'  (for-bld'),  V.  i.  To  utter  a  prohibition;  to 
prevent;  to  hinder.     "I  bid  not  or  forbid.^'  JIdfon. 

For-bid'dance  (-dans),  n.   The  act  of  forbidding ;  pro- 
hibition ;  command  or  edict  against  a  thing.     [06i.] 
How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgresa 
The  sUict.iorbidtlaiice.  Jlilton. 

For-bid'den  (-d'n),  a.    Prohibited ;  interdicted. 

I  knuw  no  spells,  use  nn  r'orbidden  arts.  JildCon. 

Forbidden  fruit,  (a)  Any  coveted  unlawful  pleasure,  — 
BO  called  witli  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  (6)  (Bot.)  A  small  variety  of  shaddock 
( Cih-us  decumaua).  The  name  is  given  in  different  places 
to  several  varieties  of  Citrus  fruits. 

For-bid'den-ly,  adv.  In  a  forbidden  or  unlawful 
mamier.  Shak. 

For-bid'der  (-der),  n.    One  who  forbids.  MUton. 

For-bid'^ding  (-dtng),  a.  Repelling  approach ;  repul- 
sive ;  raising  abliorreuce,  aversion,  or  dishke ;  disagree- 
able ;  prohibiting  or  interdicting ;  as,  a  forbidding  as- 
pect;  3kforbiddi7igiotma.Y\ty;  a.  forbidding  air. 

Syn.  —  Disagreeable ;  unpleasant;   displeasing;  offen- 
sive ;  repulsive;  odious;  abhorrent. 
—  For-bld'dlng-ly,  odv.  —  For-bid'ding-ness,  n. 

For-black'  (fSr-bliSk'),  a.    Very  black.     I0bs.'\ 

A3  any  raven's  feathers  it  hhoneforbfack.     C/iaiicer. 

For-bO'den  (f5r-bo'd'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Forbid.  Chaucer. 

For -bore'  (fSr-bor'),  imp.  of  Forbear. 

For-bome'  (-born'),  p.  p.  of  Forbear. 

For-bniise'  (-bruz'),  v.  t.  To  bruise  sorely  or  exceed- 
ingly.    [Ohs.1 

All  fnrbrosed,  both  back  and  side.  Chaucer. 

For-by'  (f  5r-bi'),  adi\  &  prep.  [See  Foreby.]  Near ; 
hard  by;  along;  past.     [Obf:.'] 

To  tell  her  if  her  child  went  ousht/orfcv.      Chaucer. 

To  the  intent  that  ships  may  pass  along  rorbii  all  the  sides  of 
the  city  without  let.  Jiobynson  (More's  Utopia). 

For-carve'  (-karv'),  v.  t.  To  cut  completely  ;  to  cut 
off.     \_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Force  (fors),  v.  t.  [See  Farce  to  stuff.]  To  stuff; 
to  lard  ;  to  farce.     [^.] 

Wit  larded  with  malice,  and  mulice  forced  with  wit.  .Viak. 

Force,  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  fors,foss,  Dan. 
/os.}     A  waterfall;  a  cascade.     {Prov.  Eng.'[ 

To  see  the  falls  oifurce  of  the  river  Kent.      T.  Gray. 

Force,  v.  [F.  force.,  LL.  forcia^  fortia,  fr.  h.forfis 
strong.  See  Foet,  72. ]  1.  Strength  or  energy  of  body 
or  mind;  active  power;  vigor;  might;  often,  an  unusual 
degree  of  strength  or  energy  ;  capacity  of  exercising  an 
influence  or  producing  an  effect ;  especially,  power  to 
persuade,  or  convince,  or  impose  obligation ;  perti- 
nency; validity;  special  signification  ;  as,  the /orce  of  an 
appeal,  an  argument,  a  contract,  or  a  term. 

Ue  was,  in  the  full  force  of  the  words,  a  good  man.  Macaiday. 

2.  Power  exerted  against  will  or  consent ;  compulsory 
power ;  violence  ;  coercion. 

Which  now  they  hold  by  force.,  and  not  by  right.    Shak, 

3.  Strength  or  power  for  war ;  hence,  a  body  of  land 
or  naval  combatants,  with  their  appurtenances,  ready  for 
action;  an  armament;  troops;  warlike  array;  —  often 
in  the  plural ;  hence,  a  body  of  men  prepared  for  action 
in  other  ways;  as,  the  laboring /o7'ce  of  a  plantation. 

Ib  Lucius  general  of  the /orccs  ?  Shak. 

4-  {Laxv)  (a)  Strength  or  power  exercised  witliout 
law,  or  contrary  to  ]aw,  upon  persona  or  things ;  vio- 
lence,    ib)  VaUdity;  efficacy.  Bnrrill. 

B.  (Physics)  Any  action  between  two  bodies  wliich 
changes,  or  tends  to  change,  tlieir  relative  condition  as 
to  rest  or  motion ;  or,  more  generally,  which  changes, 
or  tends  to  change,  any  physical  relation  between  tliem, 
whether  meciianical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  mag- 
netic, or  of  any  other  kind;  as,  the  force  of  gravity; 
cohesive /orcc;  centrifugal /r>7-re. 

4nlmaJ  force  (Physiol,),  muscular  force  or  energy.— 
Catablotlc  force  [(ir.  Kara,  down  (intens.)  +  ^los  lifp"] 
i/iioL),  the  inlluenne  exerted  by  living  structures  on  ad- 
joining cidls,  \>y  which  the  latter  are  developed  in  har- 
mony with  the  primary  structures.  —  CentrlfuRal  force, 
Centripetal  force,  CoorclTe  force,  etc.  See  under  ('KNTitiKr- 
OAL,  CENritli'ErAL,  frto.  —Composition  of  forces.  Correlation 
of  forces,  etc  Si-f-  nnib-r  CuMrnsiTioH.  Correlation,  etc. 
—  Force  and  armi  ftrans.  of  L.  r/ /■/  nrmis]  iJmick  .in  fx- 
prefwitm  in  old  indictments,  hiKuif  ying  riolrnrr.  —  In  force, 
or  Of  force,  o(  unimpairetl  efllcacy  ;  valid;  of  full  virtvie  ; 
not  suspended  or  rcvertwid.  "  A  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  are  dead."  Ifrh.  ix.  17.— Metabolic  force  {I'hy.^- 
ioL),  the  Inrtucnce  wJiidi  cauwfs  :ui'l  controlH  tin-  metabo- 
liflm  of  tlie  body.  —  No  force,  no  ninttcr  of  urRenry  or  con- 
(lequencff  ;  no  account. ;  lienci',  /"  dn  no  jorcr,  to  make  no 
ftCCOUMt  of;  not  to  liced.  [(Jb.^.]  <.'/iaiicrr.  —  Ot  force,  'd 
iiccesaity;  nnavoi'lably  ;  imperatively.  "Good  reasons 
must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better."  .S'A'/A".  —  Plastic 
force  (hhysiol.),  the  force  wbiidi  ])reHumably  acts  in  tlie 
(frowtli  and  repair  of  the  tissues.  —  Vital  force  (Physiol.), 


that  force  or  power  which  is  inherent  in  organization  ; 
that  form  of  energy  wliich  is  tlie  cause  of  tlie  vital  phe- 
nomena of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  j'hvstcal 
forces  gentrally  known. 

Syii,  — Strength ;  vigor;  might;  energy:  stress:  ve- 
hemence; violence;  compulsion:  coactiuu ;  constraint; 
coercion.  —  Force,  Strength.  Strcwith  looks  rathL*r  to 
poiver  as  an  inivnrd  capability  or  energy.  Tims  we  bpeak 
oi  the  St  r  en  id  h  of  timber,  bodily  strcutjth,  nn:i\X.a.\stien'j(h, 
strert'jth  of  emotion,  etc.  Force.,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
more  to  the  oadcard ;  as,  the  force  of  gravitation,  Jorce 
of  circumstances,  force  of  habit,  etc.  We  do,  indeed, 
speak  of  strength  of  will  and  force  of  will ;  but  even  here 
the  former  may  lean  toward  the  internal  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  latter  toward  the  outward  expression  of  it 
in  action.  But,  though  the  two  words  do  in  a  few  cases 
toucli  thus  closely  on  each  other,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  marked  distinction  in  our  use  of  force  and  strength. 
*" Force  is  the  name  given,  in  mechanical  science,  to  what- 
ever produces,  or  can  produce,  motion."  Nichol. 
Thv  tears  are  of  uo  force  to  mollify 
This  flinty  man.  Heywood. 

More  huge  m  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was.    Spaiser. 
Adam  and  first  matron  Kve 
Had  ended  now  thtir  ori&uus,  mid  lound 
.•<irfn>jih  aUdud  fioui  abuve,  new  hope  to  sjirins 
(Jut  ot  despair.  Mdton. 

Force  (fors),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forced  (forst);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forcing  (lor'siug).]  [OF.  forcier,  F.  forcer, 
fr.  LL.  forciare,  forliare.  See  Force,  7(.]  1.  To  con- 
strain to  do  or  to  forbear,  by  the  exertion  of  a  power  not 
resistible;  to  compel  by  pliysical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
means  ;  to  coerce  ;  as,  masters /orce  shaves  to  labor. 

2.  To  compel,  as  by  strength  of  evidence;  as,  to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind. 

3.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  overpower,  or  to  compel  by 
violence  to  one's  will ;  especially,  to  ravish  ;  to  violate  ; 
to  commit  rape  upon. 

To  force  their  monarch  and  insult  the  court.    Dryden. 

I  should  have/orcc(/  thee  soon  wish  other  arms.    Jlilton. 

To  force  a.  spotless  virgin's  chastity.  Shak. 

4.  To  obtain  or  win  by  strengtli ;  to  take  by  violence 
or  struggle  ;  specifically,  to  capture  by  assault ;  to  storm, 
as  a  fortress. 

6.  To  impel,  drive,  wTest,  extort,  get,  etc.,  by  main 
strength  or  violence ;  —  with  a  following  adverb,  as  along, 
away,  from,  into,  through,  out,  etc. 

It  stuck  so  fast,  sn  deeply  buried  lay. 
That  scarce  the  victor./b*'ccrf  the  steel  away.    Dryden. 
To  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war.  Shak. 

Elhclbert  ordered  that  none  should  bc/o»cerf  into  reli<:ir>n. 

Fuller. 

6.  To  put  in  force ;  to  cause  to  be  executed ;  to  make 
binding;  to  enforce.     [O&s.] 

What  can  the  church/orce  more?  J.  Webster. 

7.  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  urge ;  hence,  to  strain  ; 
to  urge  to  excessive,  unnatural,  or  untimely  action ;  to 
produce  by  unnatural  effort ;  as,  to  force  a  conceit  or 
metaphor;  to /orce  a  laugh  ;  to /orce  fruits. 

nif^h  on  a  mountins  wave  mv  head  I  bore. 

F'ircUig  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.    Dryden. 

8.  (Whist)  To  compel  (an  adversary  or  partner)  to 
trump  a  trick  by  leading  a  suit  of  wliich  he  has  none. 

9.  To  provide  with  forces  ;  to  retinforce  ;  to  strengthen 
by  soldiers;  toman;  to  garrison.     [06,s.]  Shak. 

10.  To  allow  the  force  of ;  to  value  ;  to  care  for.  [065.] 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw.  S/iak. 

Syn.—  To  compel ;  constrain  ;  oblige  ;  necessitate  ; 
coerce  ;  drive ;  press  :  impel. 

Force,  v.  i.  \_Obs.  in  all  the  senses."]  1.  To  use  vio- 
lence ;  to  make  violent  effort ;  to  strive  ;  to  endeavor. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.    Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  difficult  matter  of  anything ;  to  labor  ; 
to  hesitate  ;  hence,  to  force  of^  to  make  much  account 
of ;  to  regard. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  yon  force  not  to  forswear.    Shak. 
I  force  not  of  such  fooleries.  Camden. 

3.  To  be  of  force,  importance,  or  weight ;  to  matter. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  attained  the  name  and  dignitv  nf  a 

shepherd,  not  forcing  how.  Vdatl. 

Forced  (forst),  a.  Done  or  produced  with  force 
or  great  labor,  or  by  extraordinary  exertion;  hurried  ; 
strained ;  produced  by  unnatural  effort  or  pressure  ;  as, 
a /orcc</ style  ;  a.  forced  \a.\\gh. 

Forced  draught.  See  under  Draught. —Forced  march 
(Afil.),  a  march  of  one  or  more  days  made  with  all  possi- 
ble speed. 

—  For'ced-ly  (for'sed-iy),  adv.  —  For'ced-ness.  v. 

Force'iul  (fors'fnl),  (;.     Full  of  oi    posKcssiug  force  ; 
exerting  force  ;  forcible;  mighty. — Force'lul-ly,  "(/''■ 
Apninst  the  steed  he  threw 
Jlisforcriiil  spear.  Dryden. 

Forceless,  «.     Having  little  or  no  force  ;  feeble. 

'llivM-forrflcftfi  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me.  Shak. 

Force'meaV  (fors'mef ),  n.    [Corrupt,  ior  farce-meat, 

fr.  F.  farce  stufling.     See  Farce,  7».]     (Cookery)  Meat 

chopped  fine  and  highly  fscasoni'd,  cither  served  up  alone, 

or  unr-d  as  a  stuffing.      [Written  also /orr«/  7neal.~} 

Force'ment  (-ment),  Ji.  The  act  of  forcing  ;  compul- 
sion.    [Obs.'] 

It  was  imposed  upon  ub  by  constraint ; 

And  will  you  count  mich  forrrniml  trt-'uchcry  ?    J.  IVt^bster. 

For'cepB  (for'.neps),  n.  [L.  forceps,  -cipis,  from  the 
root  ni  farmu.'!  hot  -j-  caperr  to  take;  .akin  to  K.  hrarr. 
Cf.  FuiiNACE.]  1.  A  pair  of  pinchers,  or  tongs  ;  an  iti- 
Btrument  for  grasping,  holding  firmly,  or  exerting  trac- 
tion upon,  bodies  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  im- 
practicable to  seize  with  the  fingers,  especially  one  for 
delicatr  operations,  as  those  of  watchmakers,  surgeons, 
accoucheurs,  dentists,  etc. 

2.  (Zofd.)  Ilie  caudal  forceps-ftbaped  appendage  of 
earwigH  and  some  other  insects.    See  Karwio. 

DroBilng  forceps.    8oo  under  Dressing. 

Force'  pump'  (furs' pump')-      (Maeh.)  (a)  A  pump 


having  a  solid  piston,  or  plunger,  for  drawing  and  forcing 
a  liquid,  as  water,  through  the  valves  ;  in  distinction  from 
a  pump  having  a  bucket,  or  valved  piston.  (6)  A  pump 
adapted  for  delivering  water  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  pump,  or  under  a  considerable  jjressure ;  in 
distinction  from  one  which  lifts  the  water  only  to  the  top 
of  tlie  pump  or  delivers  it  through  a  spout.  See  Jllust. 
of  Plunger  pump,  under  Plunger. 

For'cer  (lor'ser),  n,  1.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  forces 
or  drives. 

2.  (Mrch.)  (n)  The  solid  piston  of  a  force  pump;  tlie 
instrument  by  which  water  is  forced  in  a  pump,  (b)  A 
small  hand  pump  for  sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  etc, 

For'ci-ble  (for'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  forcible  forcible, 
forceable  thoX  may  be  forced.]  1.  Possessing  force; 
characterized  by  force,  efficiency,  or  energy  ;  powerful ; 
efficacious  ;  impressive  ;  iufiuential. 

"B-ov/ forcible  are  right  words  I  Jch  vi.  2.5. 

Sweet  eniells  are  moBt/orci'6/e  in  dry  sub  stances,  who  n  broken. 

£aciyn. 
But  I  have  reasons  strong  and/orct7)7e.  Shak. 

That  punishment  which  hath  been  sometimes  forcifde  to 
bridle  sin.  Hooker. 

He  is  at  onco  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  nrnamented. 

Lowth{Tran3l.} 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous. 

Like  mingled  streams,  more  forcible  when  joined.    Prior. 

3.  Using  force  against  opposition  or  resistance ;  ob- 
tained by  compulsion ;  effected  by  force ;  as,  forcible 
entry  or  abduction. 

In  embrnces/orciWe  and  foul.  Milton. 

The  abdication  of  King  Jumes  .  .  .  forcible  and  unjust.    Swift. 

Forcible  entry  and  detainer  (Z"»l,  the  entering  upon  and 
tnkiiii;  and  withlnddiiii;  of  land  anil  tfueniL-nts  by  actual 
fon/f  and  vinleiire,  and  «ith  a  wtrong  liand,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  the  person  liaviug  the  right  to  enter. 

Syn.  — Violent;  powerful;  strong;  energetic:  mighty; 
potent ;  weighty  ;  impressive ;  cogent ;  influential. 

For'cl-lJle— fee'ble  (-fe'b'l),  a.  [From  Feeble,  a  char- 
acter in  tlie  Second  Part  of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry 
IV.,"  to  w!iom  Falstaff  derisively  applies  the  epithet  '■\for- 
cible.^'"}    Seemingly  vigorous,  but  really  weak  or  insipid. 

He  [Prof.  Avtoun]  would  purge  his  book  of  much  offensive 
matter,  if  he  struck  out  epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  ta&tc  of 
thQj'orci/'h-feehlt'  school.  -V.  Jirit.  Hei-iew. 

For'cl-ble-ness,  «■    The  quality  of  being  forcible. 

For'ci-bly,  ""''■.     In  a  forcible  manner. 

For'clng  (for'sTng),  71.  1.  The  accomplishing  of  any 
purpose  violently,  precipitately,  prematurely,  or  with 
unusual  expedition. 

2.  (Gardening)  The  art  of  raising  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits  at  an  earlier  season  than  the  natural  one,  as  in  a 
hotbed  or  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 

Forcing  bed  or  pit,  a  plant  bed  having  an  under  layer  of 
fermenting  manure,  the  fermentation  yielding  bottom 
heat  for  forcing  plants  :  a  hotbed.  —  Forcing  engine,  a  fire 
engine.  —  Forcing  fit  (Mech.),  a  tight  fit,  as  ol  one  part 
into  a  Iiole  in  another  part,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  considerable  force  m  putting  the  two  parts  together. 
—  Forcing  hoaae,  a  greenhouse  for  the  forcing  of  plants, 
fruit  trees,  etc.  —  Forcing  machine,  a  powerful  press  for 
putting  together  or  separating  two  parts  that  are  fitted 
tightly  one  into  another,  as  for  forcing  a  crank  on  a 
shaft,  or  for  drawiiig  off  a  car  wheel  from  the  axle,  — 
Forcing  pump.    See  Force  pump  ib). 

For'cl-pal  (for'si-pal),  a.  Forked  or  branched  like  a 
pair  of  forceps;  constructed  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like 
a  pair  of  forcejis.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

For'cl-pate  (for'sT-pat), )  a.     Like  a  pair  of  forceps  ; 

For'cl-pa''ted  (-pa'tSd),  (     as,  Afoi-cipatcd  mouth. 

For'cl-pa'tlon  (-pa'slmn),  Ji.  Torture  by  pinching 
with  forceps  or  i)iiichers.  Bacon. 

For-cnt'  (fOr-kiit'),  v  t.  To  cut  completely ;  to  cut 
off.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ford  (ford),  n.  [AS.  ford:  akin  to  G.  furt,  Icel. 
ffor^^r  bay,  and  to  E.  fare.  V78-  See  Fare,  v.  ?".,  and 
cf.  Frith  arm  of  the  sea.]  1.  A  place  in  a  river,  or 
other  water,  where  it  may  be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on 
foot,  by  wading, 
lie  swam  the  Esk  river  whore  ford  there  was  none.  Sir  11'.  Scott. 

2.  A  stream  ;  a  current. 

■WiOi  water  ot  thc/orrf 
Or  of  the  clouds.  Spenser. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stypinn/orrf,         Dryden. 

Ford,  1".  '■  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i. 
Fording.]  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other  water, 
by  wadhig  ;  to  wade  through. 

His  last  section,  which  is  no  deep  one.  remoins  only  to  be 
/,„■,/,./.  JIdton. 

Ford'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  forded.— 
Ford'a-ble-ness, «. 

FordlesS,  a.     Without  a  ford. 

A  deep  find  fordlrss  river.  ifaUoek. 

For-do'  (for-doo'),  r.  t.  [OE.  fordon,  AS.  fordon  ;  pref. 
for-  +  don  to  do.  Sec  For-,  and  Do,  t'.  t.]  1-  To  de- 
stroy ;  to  undo  ;  to  ruin.     [Obs.] 

This  is  the  night 
That  I'ithcr  makes  mc  ot  fordoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome  with  fatigue;  to  exhaust.  M.Arnold. 
AM  with  weary  task/o»-do)ie.  Shak. 

For-done'  (-dun'),  a.  [See  Fordo.]  Undone;  ruined. 
[Ohs.]  Spenser. 

For-drlvc'  (-driv'),  '••  '•  To  drive  about :  to  drive 
here  and  fbirc.      \Ohs.]  Bom.  of  B. 

For-drunk'en  (-drunk''n),  a.  Utterly  drunk  ;  very 
drunk.     \(>hs.]  '  /'''?;i^^'"; 

For-dry'  (-dri'),  a.  Entirely  dry  ;  withered.  [Obs.] 
"Atree/^.n/rv."  Chaucer. 

For-dwlne'  (-dwln'),  '■■  '•  To  dwindle  away;  to  dis- 
appear.    [Obs.]  Moin.ofR. 

Fore  (for),  ».  [AS.  fTir,  fr.  faran  to  go.  See  Fark, 
r.  i.]  .Journey ;  way ;  metliod  of  proceeding.  [Obs.] 
"Follow  him  and  his  fore,''  Chancer. 

Fore,  "'/'•.  [AS.  fore,  adv.  *^  prep.,  nnotlier  form  of 
for.     Seo  For,  mid  "cf.  Former,  Foremost.]     1.  In  thft 
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■part  that  precedes  or  goes  first ;  —  oppoaod  to  nft,  after, 
hack,  behind,  etc. 

2>  Formerly;  previounly  ;  afore.     \_Ohs.  or  CoUoq,^ 

Tlie  cycs,/orc  dutcimH,  imw  convertcil  urc.  SUuk. 

3.  {Xnxtt.)  In  or  towanls  tlio  bowH  of  a  nhip. 
Fore  and  aft  (A'fi/if.),  frimi  stem  to  utern  ;  hMigtlnviae  of 
tlie  vt'HM'l ;  —  ill  ilistiiictinii  Irum  ttthwurt.  li.  II.  Dunn,  Jr. 

—  Fore-and-aft  rigged  (Nnxt.),  not  rij^ged  witli  sciuare 
aails  attarlied  to  yards,  lint  with  wails  bent  to  i^alfa  or  m-X 
on  stays  in  the  midship  lino  of  tlie  vessel.  See  Schooner, 
Sloop,  Cutter, 

Fore  (for),  a.  [See  Fore,  (ulv.^  Advanced,  as  com- 
pared with  something  elue ;  toward  the  front ;  being 
or  coming  first,  in  time,  place,  order,  or  importance ; 
preceding;  anterior;  antecedent;  earlier;  forward;  — 
opposed  to  hack  or  behind  ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  the  fore  part  of  tlic  day  ;  the  fore  end  of  a  wagon. 

The  freewill  of  the  Hulijcct  ia  preserved,  while  it  is  directed 
by  i\\zforc  purpouc  of  the  btiite.  Si>iillu:y. 

Hg^  Fore  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  cninpoaition. 

Fore  bay,  a  reservoir  i)r  canal  tictweeii  a  uiill  race  and  a 
-water  wheel  ■  tlie  diK.■lla^^;lll^;  .-iid  ol  a  pnnd  iir  mill  rae«.  - 
fore  bodyl.s/ii/>/'>n7,h'>t'/),  tin-  iiartof  :t  ship  lorward  of  tlie 
largest  crosB-sertiMn,  <li.stiii^;uislM''l  frnm  uii</i/ir  /^ndi/  an<i 
■after  bodi/.  —  Tore  boot,  a  reirpt  ;nl.'  ni  tin'  Irnnt  of  a  ve- 
iucie,  for'fltowinL:  baggat^c,  etc  Fore  bow,  the  poinimd  of 
a  saddle.  Knioht.  Fore  cabin,  a  ealmi  in  llie  fore  part 
of  a  ship,  usually  with  inferior  acconnnodations. — Fore 
carriage,  (a)  The  forward  part  of  the  running  gear  of  a 
iour-wheeled  vehicle,  (i)  A  small  carriage  at  the  front 
<nd  of  a  plow  beam.  —  Fore  coufbo  (.Vi/»^),  the  lower- 
most sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  Hiiiiare-rigged  vessel;  the 
foresail.  See  llhist.  under  Sail.  Fore  door.  Same  as 
Ji'RONT  DOOR.  —  Fore  edge,  the  trout  edge  of  a  book  or 
iolded  sheet,  et<'.  —  Fore  elder,  an  ancestor.    [Prov.  En[i.\ 

—  Fore  end.  in)  Tlie  end  which  precedes;  the  earlier,  or 
the  nearer,  part ;  the  beginning. 

I  have  .  .  .  paid 

More  pious  debts  to  heftvcn,  than  in  all 

The  tore  end  of  my  time.  Shnk. 

<(6l  Tn  firearms,  the  wooden  stork  un'ler  the  barrel,  fnr- 

"ward  nl  the  trigk'er  guard,  or  hrerrh  frame  —  Fore  girth, 

agirth  liir  the  lure  part  oif  a  linrsc.  .'te,  t ;  a  martingale. 

—  Fore  hammer,  a  sledge  haiiurier,  unrking  alternately, 
or  in  time,  with  the  haml  haniTinr.  Fore  leg,  one  of  tlie 
front  legs  of  a  qiiailruped,  or  uiultiprd.  or  of  a  chair, 
settee,  etc.  —  Fore  peak  {X-i^tt.),  the  au^'Ie  witlun  a  ship's 
bows  ;  the  portion  of  the  hold  which  is  farthest  forward. 

—  Fore  piece,  a  front  piece,  as  the  Hap  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  sidesaddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress.  —  Fore  plane,  a 
■carpenter's  plane,  in  size  and  u.se  between  a  jack  plane 
and  a  smoothing  plane.  Kni'j/d.  —Tore  reading,  previuiin 
perusal.  [Obs.]  JJales.—ToiB  rent,  in  Scotland,  rent 
payable  before  a  crop  is  gathered.  -Fore  sheets  iXmif.), 
the  forward  portion  of  a  cowboat ;  tie-  space  ln-yund  the 
front  thwart.  See  Stern  sheets.  —  Fore  shore,  ia)  A 
bank  in  advance  of  a  sea  wall,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
surf.  (6)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined  por- 
tion of  a  breakwater.  Knight,  in  The  jiart  ^f  the  .slion^ 
between  high  and  low  water  niarkw.  Fore  Bight,  that 
•one  of  tiie  two  sights  of  a  gun  which  ia  near  the  muzzle.  - 
Tore  tackle  (3'rt»/.),  the  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

—  Fore  topmast.  {Naut.)  See  Fore- topmast,  in  the  Vocab- 
ulary. —  Fore  wind,  a  favorable  wind.     [Obs.] 

Sailed  nn  Kiiiooth  sens.  by,/*w-e  wind,-'  borne.       Saiidt/s. 

—  Fore  world,  the  antediluvian  world.    [It.]     Souiheij. 
Fore,  ?i.     The  front ;  hence,  that  which  is  in  front ; 

the  future. 

At  the  fore  (Naut.\  at  the  fore  royal  masthead  ;  —  said 
of  a  flag,  so  raised  as  a  signal  for  sailing,  etc.  —  To  the  fore. 
ia)  In  advance  ;  to  the  front ;  to  a  prominent  position  ;  in 
plain  sight ;  in  readiness  for  use.  (ii  In  existence  ;  alive  : 
mot  worn  out,  lost,  or  spent,  as  money,  etc.  [Irish] 
**  While  lam  to  the  fore.^  H',  Collins.  "How  many 
captains  in  the  regiment  had  two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
Jort'  ?  "     Thackeray. 

Fore,  prpp.  Before  ;  —  sometimes  written  ""fore  as  if 
a  contraction  of  aforr  or  before.     [_Obs.'\ 

Fore  ad-mon'lsh  (for^ad-mSn'tsh),  v.  i.  To  admon- 
ish bcf(.)rchand,  or  before  the  actor  event.  £j).  Hall. 

Fore'ad-vise'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  To  advise  or  counsel  be- 
fore tlie  tiiiu-  of  action,  or  before  tlie  event.  Shak. 

Foreal-lege'  (-ai-l6j'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Foreal- 
I.EGEI'  (-lejd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forealleging  (-l?j'Ing).] 
To  allege  or  cite  before.  Fothertuj. 

Fore'ap-point'  (-5p-point'),  ''■  t.  To  set,  order,  or 
appoint,  beforehand.  Sherwood. 

Fore'ap-polnt'ment  (-ment),  7i.  Previous  appoint- 
ment :  preordination.  Sherwood. 

Fore-arm'  (for-arn/),  v.  i.  To  arm  or  prepare  for 
^attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of  need.  South. 

Fore'arm'  {for'arm'),  "•  (A»at.)  Tliat  part  of  tlie 
arm  or  fore  limb  between  the  elbow  aud  wrist ;  the  auti- 
brachium. 

Fore'beam'  (-bem'),  n.    The  breast  beam  of  a  loom. 

Fore-bear'  (for-bSr'),  ??.    An  ancestor.    See  Forbear. 

Fore-bode'  (for-bod').  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Foreboded  ; 
J),  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Foreboding.]  [AS.  forebodian  ;  fore  -\- 
i»o*/(an  to  announce.     See  Bode,  ?'.  ^]     I.  To  foretell. 

2.  To  be  prescient  of  (some  ill  or  misfortune) ;  to  have 
an  inward  conviction  of,  as  of  a  calamity  which  is  about 
to  happen  ;  to  augur  despoudingly. 

Hie  heart /oretof/cs  a  mystery.  Teimyson. 

Sullen,  despondin;^,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  niid  dcs- 

■olatiun,  as  the  certain  consequence  of  Csesiir'a  death.  MnUlh^ton, 

I  have  a  6ort  oiforthofJiiifj  about  him.  H.  dames. 

Syn.  — To  foretell;  predict;  prognosticate;  augur; 
presage  ;  portend  ;  betoken. 

Fore-bode',  v.  i.     To  foretell ;  to  presage  ;  to  augur. 
If  I  /orehoilc  flh^ht.  Ihtirthome. 

Fore-bode',  n.     Prognostication  ;  presage.     [Obs."] 

Fore-bode 'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  foreboding ; 

"the  thing  foreboded. 

Fore-bod'er  (-er),  n.    One  wlio  forebodes. 

Fore-bOd'lng,  n.  Presage  of  coming  ill ;  expectation 
■of  misfortune. 

Fore -bod 'ing-ly.  adv.     In  a  foreboding  manner. 

ForeTjrace'  (for'briis'),  n.  {lyatit.)  A  rope  applied  to 
the  fore  yardarm,  to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail. 


Pore'braln''ffCr'hrIIn'),  n.  (.Anal.)  The  anterior  of  the 
tliree  principal  ilivihions  of  thu  brain,  including  the  pr(j>v- 
enceplialonand  tijalamencephalon.  Sometimes  re8tri(;ti!d 
to  the  pro.sencephalon  only.     See  Brain. 

Fore-by'  {l<n-\>i'),  prrp.  IFore -\- ti/.']  Near;  hard 
by;  along;   past.     See  FoRBV.     lObs."}  Spenser. 

Fore-cast'  (for-kasf),  v.  t.  1.  To  plan  beforehand  ; 
to  scheme  ;  to  project. 

lie  b\\uM.  forecast  his  devices  ngaiiiat  the  Btrongholdi*. 

iJan.  xi.  21. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  calculate  beforeliand,  bo  aa  to  pro- 
vide for. 

It  is  wisdom  to  consider  the  end  of  thlnga  before  we  embark, 
and  to  fonaisf  coiihC(iuujiceii.  L' ICstrange. 

Fore-cast',  v.  /.    To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

If  it  happen  as  I  did  fort.cast.  Milton. 

Fore'cast'  (for'kAsf),  n.  1.  Previous  contrivance  or 
determination  ;  predetermination. 

Me  iniikuH  tliis  (iiffurence  to  ari«c  from  the  fwecoitt  and  prc- 
deterniiMiitiuii  of  the  gods  theinsclvcB.  AddiMJu. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision  against 
them  ;  prevision  ;  premeditation. 

Ilia  culm,  dibbcratc/orccoa/  better  fitted  hiin  for  the  council 
thiiii  the  cmn]!.  I're.<cott. 

Fore-oast'erf-kAst'er),7i.  One  who  forecasts.  Johnson. 

Fore'cas'tle  (for'kas''l;  Ja //or.?  if/*/fok's'l),H.  {yaut.) 
(«)  A  short  upper  deck  forward,  formerly  raised  like  a 
castle,  to  command  an  enemy's  decks,  {b)  Tliat  part  of 
the  upper  deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  of 
the  after  part  of  the  fore  channcds.  {r)  In  merchant 
vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  under  tho  deck, 
where  tlie  sailors  live. 

Fore'cho'aen  (for'cho'z'n),  a.    Chosen  beforehand. 

Fore'clfed  (for'sit'fid),  a.  Cited  or  quoted  before  or 
above.  Arbuthnot. 

Fore-close'  (f  or-kl5z'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foreclosed 
(-klozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foreclosing  (-klo'zTng).]  [F. 
forclos,  p.  p.  of  forclore  to  exclude  ;  OF.  for.-i,  F.  hms, 
except,  outside  (fr.  L.  foris  outside)  -\-  F.  clore  to  close. 
See  Foreign,  and  Close,  v.  ^]  To  shut  up  or  out ;  to 
preclude;  to  stop  ;  to  prevent ;  to  bar  ;  to  exclude. 

The  tnibar^'o  with  Spain /orec?os(?(7  this  trade.     Carew. 

To  forecloBe  a  mortgager  {Law),  to  cut  him  off  by  a  judg- 
ment of  court  frt.mi  tlic  power  of  reileeming  the  iiKtrtgaged 
premises,  termed  his  r^^nitii  ,,f  r'-di'iii}>t'''n.  —  To  foreclose 
a  mortgage,  niot  teehmcally  correct,  but  often  useil  Xo 
signifyi  the  ohfaining  a  judgment  for  the  payment  of  an 
overdiii'  nnut-age,  and  the  exposure  of  the  mortgaged 
projiE-rly  to  sail'  to  meet  the  mortgage  debt.         Wharton. 

Fore-Clo'sure  (-klo'zbur;  135),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  forecluhing  ;  a  proceeding  which  bars  or  extinguishes 
a  mortgager's  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  estate. 

Fore' con- eel ve'  (for'k5n-sev'),  v.  t.  To  preconceive ; 
to  imagine  beforehand.     [_Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Fore-date'  (tor-daf),  v.  t.     To  date  before  the  true 

time ;  to  antedate. 

Fore'deck'  (for'dSk'),  n.  (Xaut.)  The  fore  part  of  a 
deck,  or  of  a  nliip. 

Fore-deem'  tfor-dera'),  t-.  /.  To  recognize  or  judge  in 
advance;  to  forebode.     [Obs.'}  Udall. 

Laugh  at  your  misery,  as  foredeemitig  you 
An  idle  meteor.  .A  Wehsfrr. 

Fore-deem',  v.  i.  [Cf.  Foredoom.]  To  know  or  dis- 
cover beforeliand;  to  foretell.     [Oi.v.] 

Whicli  [maid]  could  guess  and  /oredfcm  of  things  past,  pres- 
ent, and  til  come.  (Jeiirran  '/'rst. 

Fore'de-slgn'  (for'de-zin'  or  -siu'),  v.  t.  To  plan  be- 
forehand ;  to  intend  previously.  Vheijne. 

Fore'de-ter'mlne  (-ter'mtn),  v.  t.  To  determine  or 
decree  Itcfineliand.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

Fore'dis-pOSe'  (for'dTs-poz'),  v.  t.  To  bestow  before- 
hand.    [A'.] 

King  James  had  by  promise  /oredisnosed  the  place  on  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  Fullrr. 

Fore-doom'  (for-doom'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Foredeem.]  To 
doom  beforehand  ;  to  predestuiate. 

Thou  art  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  state.    Dryden. 

Fore'doom'  (for'doom'),  n.  Doom  or  sentence  decreed 
in  advance.  "  A  dread  foredoom  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  guilty  adult."  Souther/. 

Fore'la'ther  (for'fU'ther  ;  277),  n.  One  who  precedes 
another  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  but  usu- 
ally in  a  remote  degree  ;  an  ancestor. 

Respecting  your  forefathers,  you  would  have  been  taught  to 
respect  yourselves.  Burke. 

Forefathers'  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  ^December 
21)  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts  (1620).  On  accoiuit  of  a  mistake  in  reck- 
oning the  change  from  Old  Style  to  New  Style,  it  has 
generally  been  celebrated  on  the'  22d. 

Fore-leel'  (for-feP),  v.  t.  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  have 
a  presentiment  of.     [Obs.'] 

As  when,  with  unwieldy  waves,  the  great  sea  r'ore/'eeh  winds. 

Cttnj.iinni. 

Foro'fence'  (for'fSns'),  n.     Defense  in  front.     [Obs.] 

Fore-lend'   (for-f6ud'),   v.  t.     [OE.  forfenden  ;  pref. 
for-  -j-/enden  to  fend.    See  Fend,  v.  t.]    To  hinder  ;  to 
fend  off;  to  avert;  to  prevent  the  approach  of  ;  to  for- 
bid or  prohibit.     See  Forfend. 
God  forfifiud  it  should  ever  be  recorded  in  our  history.  Landor. 

It  would  be  a  far  better  work  .  .  .  to  forefend  the  crucltv. 

/.  Taiilor. 

Fore'fin'ger  (for'fln'ger),  n.  The  finger  next  to  the 
thumb ;  the  index. 

Fore-floW  (for-tlo'>,  v.  L     To  flow  before.     [Obs."] 

Fordoot'' (ior'fuVjf),  7i.  1.  One  of  the  anterior  feet 
of  a  quadruped  or  multiped  ;  —  usually  written /or«/oo^ 

2.  (Shipbiiildinej)  A  piece  of  timber  which  terminates 
the  keel  at  the  fore  end,  connecting  it  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  stem. 

Fore'lront'  (f  or'frunf),  n.    Foremost  part  or  place. 
Set  ye  Uriah  in  ihe/orefixmt  of  the  hottest  battle.  2  Sam.  li.  15. 

Socrates.  Plato,  Aristotle,  standing  in  the  Jorefrnnt  for  all 
time,  the  masters  of  those  who  know.  J.  C  S/iairji. 


Poro'game'  (for'gSm'),  n.  A  first  game;  first  plan. 
[Obs.]  W hillock. 

Fore'gan^^er  (for'gang't-r),?!,  Tf'rop.,  a  goer  before  ; 
cf.  G.  rf,r;/anf/t'r.  See  Fore,  and  GANG.]  (yaui.)  A 
short  rujte  grafted  on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  longer  line 
may  be  attached.  Tottcn. 

Fore-gath'er  (f«lr-gath'er),  v.  i.  Samo  as  Folgatheb. 

Fore'glft'  (lor'giff),  n.  (Law)  A  ijreuiium  paid  by  a 
lesMt-e  wlien  taking  liis  lease. 

Fore'gleam'  (iGr'glem'),  n.  Ad  antecedent  or  pre- 
monitory gleam  ;  a  dawning  light. 

'["hv/oieijliiams  of  wiBdom.  WhtUirr. 

Fore-go'  (for-go'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forewent  (-wgnf); 
p.  p.  Forroone  (-g5n'  ;  115)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foeeooiko.] 
[See  Forgo.]     1.  To  quit ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  leave. 

Slay  at  the  third  cup,  or foref/o  the  place.      Ifrrlnrt. 
2.  To  relinquish  the  enjoyment  or  advantage  of;  to 
give  up;  to  resign;  to  reiionnce  ; — said  of  a  thing  al- 
ready enjoyed,  or  of  one  within  reach,  or  anticipated. 
All  my  potrimony. 
If  need  be,  I  am  ready  toforrgo.  JHHton. 

Thy  lovers  muNt  their  proniined  heaven  forego.      Keble. 
rile]  rn:Vf:r  /ornccitt  an  opportunity  of  honcit  profit, 

li.  L.  Stivcnxon. 
(^^  Forgo  is  the  better  spelling  etymologically,  but 
the  word  has  been  confused  with  Forego,  to  go  before. 

Fore-go',  v.  t.  [AS.  foregan  ;  fore  -4-  gan  to  go  ;  akin 
to  G.  vorgchen  to  go  before,  precede.  See  Go,  v.  i.]  To 
go  before  ;  to  precede;  —  used  especially  in  the  present 
and  past  participles. 

rieaaing  remembrance  of  a  ihoM^hi  foregone.  Wordsworth. 
fnr  which  thr  very  tnuther'n  face  jonnrrut 
Tiie  motiiii't  .|ji'cial  |iutieiice.  Mm.  Brojcnirig. 

Foregone  conclusion,  'nie  which  has  preceded  argument 
or  examination  ;  one  predetermined. 

Fore-gO'er  (-er),  71.  1.  One  who  goes  before  another ; 
a  predecessor  ;  hence,  an  ancestor;  a  progenitor. 

2.  A  purveyor  of  the  king;  —  so  called,  formerly, 
from  going  before  to  provide  for  his  household.     [Obs.] 

Fore-go'er,  n.  [Etymologically  forgoer.]  One  who 
forbears  to  enjoy. 

Fore'ground''  (for'ground'),  n.  In  a  painting,  and 
sometimes  in  a  bas-relief,  mosaic  picture,  or  the  like, 
that  part  of  the  scene  represented,  winch  is  nearest  to 
tlie  spectator,  and  therefore  occupies  the  lowest  part  of 
the  Work  of  art  itself.  Cf.  Distance,  ?>.,  6. 
Fore-guess'  (for-g6s'),  v.  t.  To  conjecture.  [Obs."] 
Fore'gUt'  (for'guf),  n.  {Aiiat.)  The  anterior  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  tlie  mouth  to  the  intestine,  or 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bile  duet. 

Fore'hand'  (-hSnd'),  n.  1.  All  that  part  of  ahorse 
which  is  before  the  rider.  Johnson. 

2.  The  chief  or  most  important  part.  Shak. 

3.  Superiority ;  advantage  ;  start ;  precedence. 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  sucb  a  wretch  .  .  . 
Had  the/ort/iiind  and  vonta^e  of  a  king.  Shak. 

ForO'haild',  a.     Done  beforehand  ;  anticipative. 

And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin.  Shak. 

Fore'hand''ed,    a.      1.    Early  ;    timely  ;    seasonable. 

'■'■  Fort" handed  care."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2-  Beforehand  with  one's  needs,  or  having  resources 

in  advance  of  one's  necessities;  in  easy  circumstances; 

as,  a.  forehanded  farmer.     [U.  S.] 

3.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  fore  parts. 

A  sub!>taiitinl.  true-bred  beast,  l)ravely,/'o)-<7iaji(/e(/.    Dryden. 

Fore'head  (f5r'6d ;  277),  n.  1.  The  front  of  that 
part  of  the  head  which  incloses  the  brain ;  that  part  of 
the  face  above  the  eyes  ;  the  brow. 

2.  The  aspect  or  countenance  ;  assurance. 

To  look  with /or«/*eit/  bold  and  hvz  enough 

Upon  the  power  and  puissance  ot  ttiu  king.  Shak, 

3.  The  front  or  fore  part  of  anything. 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,       Milton. 

So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action.  Shak. 

Fore-hear'  (for-her'),  v.  i.  &  t.     To  hear  beforehand. 

Forelieartll'  (for'harth')^"-  (Metal.)  The  forward  ex- 
tension of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  under  the  t^Tup. 

Fore-hend'  (-hSnd'),  v.  t.    See  Forhend.    [Obs.] 

Fore-hew'  (-hu'),  v.  i.  To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 
[Obs.]  Saekville. 

ForeTiold'  (-hold'),  n,  {Naut.)  The  forward  part  of 
the  bold  of  a  ship. 

Fore-hold'ing  (-hold'ing),  n.  Ominous  foreboding ; 
superstitious  propnoftticatiou.     [Obs.]  L'' Estrange. 

Fore'hook'  (-hor)k'),  n.  (Kaztt.)  A  piece  of  timber 
placed  across  the  stem,  to  unite  the  bows  and  strengthen 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship  ;  a  breast  hook. 

For'elgn  (fSr'Tn),  a.  [OE.forein,  F.  forain,  1SL.  fo- 
rnneits,  fr.  L.  Joras,  foris,  out  of  doors,  abroad,  without ; 
akin  to  fores  doors,  and  E.  door.  See  Dooe,  and  cf. 
Foreclose,  Forfeit,  Forest,  Forum.]  1.  Outside;  ex- 
traneous ;  separated  ;  alien  ;  as,  a  foreign  country ;  a 
foreign  government.    *^  Foreign  worlds."  Milton. 

2.  Not  native  or  belonging  to  a  certain  country ;  bom 
in  or  belonging  to  another  countj"y,  nation,  sovereignty, 
or  locality ;  t^s,^ a.  foreign  language ;  foreign  fruits.  "Do- 
mestic a.ndforeig7i  writers."  Atterbury. 

"HaiX,  foreitjn  wonder  I 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed.    MUUm. 

3.  Remote:  distant;  strange;  not  belonging;  not 
connected  ;  not  pertaining  or  pertinent ;  not  appropri- 
ate ;  not  harmonious ;  not  agreeable ;  not  congenial ;  — ■ 
with  to  or  from  ;  as,  foreign  to  the  purpose  ;  foreign  to 
one's  nature. 

This  design  is  notforeign  from  some  people's  thoughts.    Surift. 

4.  Held  at  a  distance  ;  excluded  ;  exiled.  [Obs.'\ 
Kept  him  afnre>'/n  man  still ;  which  so  grieved  him. 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died.  Shak. 

Foreign  attaclmient  (Lair),  a  process  bv  which  the  prop- 
erty of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor  is  attached  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  plaintiff :  an  attach- 
ment of  the  goods,  effects,  or  credits  of  a  debtor  in  the 
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hands  of  a  third  person  ;  —  called  in  some  States  trustee, 
in  others  /'iclonziinj,  and  in  others  garnishee  process. 
Kent.  Tondins.  CoicelL  — Foreign  bill,  a  biU  drawn  in 
one  country,  and  payable  in  another,  as  distiugui-slied 
from  an  inhuid  bill,  which  is  one  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country.  In  this  latter,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  pomts  of  view,  the  dilt'erent  States  of  the  United 
States  are  foreign  to  each  other.  See  Exchange,  n.,  4. 
Kent.  Story.  —  Foreign  body  {Med.),  a  substance  occnr- 
ring:  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  it  does  not  belong, 
and  usually  introduced  from  without.  —  Foreign  office,  that 
department  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  which 
has  charge  of  British  interests  in  foreign  countries. 

Syn,— Outlandish  ;  alien;  exotic;  remote;  distant; 
extraneous ;  extrinsic. 

For''elgn-€r  (fSrTn-er),  n.  A  person  belonging  to  or 
owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country  ;  one  not  native 
in  the  country  or  jurisdiction  under  consideration,  or  not 
naturalized  there  ;  an  alien  ;  a  stranger. 

Joy  is  such  tiforei'jner. 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.  Denham. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  appear  in  a 
greater  luster,  either  xo  foreigners  or  subjects.  Sicijt. 

For'aign-iam  (-Tz'm),  n.  Anything  peculiar  to  a  for- 
eign language  or  people  ;  a  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

It  is  a  pity  to  sf-e  tlie  technicahties  of  the  so-called  liberal  prrt- 
fessiuns  uistigured  hyjoreignisms.  Filled.  Hall. 

FOT'eign-neSfi,  n.  The  quality  of  being  foreign  ;  re- 
moteness ;  want  of  relation  or  appropriateness. 

Let  nnt  the  .ror''ignne.^s  of  the  subject  hinder  you  from  en- 

deavonnii  to  set  rae  ris'it.  Locke. 

A  forei'jniiess  of  complexion.  O.  Eliot. 

For'ein  ff5r'Tn),  n.     Foreign.     lOhs.']  Chaucer. 

Fore-judge'  (for-jiij'),  r.  t.  [Fore  +  judge.']  To 
judge  beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof ; 
to  prejudge. 

Fo^e-]udge^  v.  i.  [For  forjudge,  fr.  F.'/orjuger  ; 
OF.  fors  outside,  except  -}-  F.  juger  to  judge.]  {0.  Eng. 
Law)  To  expel  from  court  for  some  offense  or  miscon- 
duct, as  an  attorney  or  otBcer ;  to  deprive  or  put  out  of 
a  thing  by  the  judgment  of  a  court.  Burrill. 

Fore-]udg'er  (-juj'er),  n.  {Eng.  Laiv)  A  judgnu'iit  by 
which  one  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  right  or  tiling  in 
question. 

Fore-judg'ment  (for-juj'ment),  n.  Prejudgment. 
lOhs.]  _  Spenser. 

Fore-know'  (for-no'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forek>'ew  (-nu'); 
p.  p.  Foreknown  (-non') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FoREK^•o^^NQ.] 
To  have  previous  knowledge  of  ;  to  know  beforehand. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknow  f    Dryilin. 

Fore-knoW'a-WO  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  fore- 
known. Dr.  II.  More. 

Fore-know'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  foreknows. 

Fore-know'ing-ly,  adv.     With  foreknowledge. 

lie  who  .  .  .  forcknou-ingJy  loses  his  life.    Jcr.  Ta>/!or. 

Fore-knowl'edge  (-nSI'fj),  n.     Knowledge  of  a  thing 
before  it  happens,  or  of  whatever  is  to  happen  ;  prescience. 
If  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault.     Milton. 

For'el  (f5r'61),  n,  [OE.  forel  case,  sheath,  OF.  foref, 
fourel,  F.  fourreau^  LL.  forellus,  fr.  OP.  for  re,  fuerre, 
sheath,  case,  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  fnotar,  akin 
to  Goth,  fodr;  prob.  not  the  same  word  as  E.  fodder 
food,  Cf.  FtTH,  Fodder  food.]  A  kind  of  parchment  for 
book  covers.    See  Forrill. 

For'el,  V.  t.    To  bind  with  forel.     [i?.]  Fuller. 

Foreland'  {forlSnd'),  n.  1.  A  promontory  or  cape  ; 
a  headland  ;  as,  the  North  and  South  Foreland  in  Kent, 
England. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  piece  of  ground  between  the  wall  of  a 
place  and  the  moat.  Farrow. 

3.  {HydrauL  Engin.)  That  portion  of  the  natural 
ehore  on  the  outside  of  the  embankment  which  receives 
the  shock  of  waves  and  deadens  their  force.  Knight. 

Foro-lay'  (for-la'),  v.  t.      1.  To  lay  down  beforehand. 
These  grounds  't>eia\;;  /•>r>:laid  and  underatood.     J/eJe. 
2.  To  waylay.     See  Foelay.     \_Obs.'] 
Fore-lead'er  (-led'er),  n.     One  who  leads  others  by 
his  example  ;  a  guide. 
Fore-lend'  (-iSnd'),  v.  t.    See  Forlend.    [Ofij.] 

As  if  that  life  to  lossc  they  had/ore/enf.         Spenser. 

Fore-let'  (-15t'),  v.  t.     See  FoRLET.     lObs.l   Holland. 

Foro-lle'  (-li'),  v.  i.    To  lie  in  front  of.     lObs.} 
Which  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast.  Sjifnser. 

Fore-lUt'  (-lift'),  r.  t.     To  lift  up  in  front.     [Oft^.] 

Forelock'  (for'lCkO,  n.  1.  The  lock  of  hair  that 
grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

2.  {Meek.)  A  cotter  or  split  pin,  as  in  a  slot  in  a 
bolt,  to  prevent  retraction  ;  a  linchpin  ;  a  pin  fastening 
tke  cap-square  of  a  gun. 

Forelock  bolt,  a  bolt  retained  by  a  key,  (jib,  or  cotter 
pasHinc  tlirough  a  slot.  —  Forelock  too\H  Rope  Afaking), 
a  winch  or  whirl  by  whirh  a  bunch  of  three  yanm  is 
twinted  intoa  Btrand.  Knight.  -To  take  time,  nr  occaaion, 
by  the  forelock,  to  make  prompt  use  of  anything;  not  to 
let  slip  an  opportunity. 

Time  la  painted  with  a  lock  before  and  bald  behind.  Biffnifr- 

InK  thereby  that  we  wwx^t  inkf.  timn  hij  ttie  fftrelock  i  forwhcn'it 

is  once  po&t,  there  it:  no  recalling  it.  Swiri. 

On  ocrtision'B forelock  watchful  wait.  Milton. 

Fore-look'  (for-lOok'),  v.  i.  To  look  beforehand  or 
forward.     [0/t.Tj  Spenser. 

Fore'man  (for'm//n),  n.  ;  pi.  Foremen  (-mrn).  The 
firet 'or  chief  man ;  as  :  {a)  The  rliit-f  man  of  a  jury,  who 
Acts  aa  their  speaker.  (/>)  The  chief  of  a  net  of  hands 
yrnployed  in  a  «liop,  or  on  works  of  any  kind,  who  auper- 
int<'n<fH  the  rcit ;  an  ovcrwer. 

Fore'maar  (-m4aV),  n.  {Xaut.)  Tlie  most  nearest 
the  bow. 

Fonmut  hand  or  maufNant.),  a  common  nailor;  also,  a 
man  atatione d  to  attend  to  the  gear  of  the  foremast. 

Fore-meant'  (for-ra6nf ),  a.  Intended  beforehand ; 
premeditated.    [06*.]  Spenser. 


Fore'men'tloned  (for'men'shiind),  a.  Mentioned  be- 
fore ;  already  cited  ;  aforementioned.  Addison. 

Fore'mUk'  (-mllk'j,  7*.  {Physiol.)  The  milk  .se- 
creted just  before,  or  directly  after,  the  bii'th  of  a  child 
or  of  the  young  of  an  animal ;  colostrum. 

Fore'most'  (for'mosf),  a.  [OE.  formest  first,  AS. 
formest,  fyrmest,  superl.  of  forma  first,  wh.ch  is  a  su- 
perl.  fr.  fore  fore  ;  cf.  Goth.  jrumist,fruma,  first.  See 
Fore,  adv.,  and  cf.  First,  Former,  Frame,  v.  t..  Prime, 
a.]  First  in  time  or  place;  most  advanced;  chief  in 
rank  or  dignity;  as,  the  foremost  troops  of  an  army. 

Thatbtruck  the/t"e»iO.-!(  man  of  all  thiB  world.     Shak. 

Fore'most  ly,  adv.  In  the  foremost  place  or  order  ; 
among  tJie  foremost.  J.  Webster. 

Fore'moth'er  (-mijth''er),  n.     A  female  ancestor. 

Fore'name'  (-nam'),  n.  A  name  that  precedes  the 
family  name  or  surname  ;  a  first  name.  Seldeyi. 

Fore'name',  r.  /.     To  name  or  mention  before.    Shak. 

Fore'named'  (-namd'),  a.  Named  before ;  aforenamed. 

Fore-nenst'  (for-n6ust'),  prep.  [See  Fore,  and 
Anent.]     Over  against ;  opposite  to.     [Sow  dialectic] 

The  landybr*  )K7is(  the  Greekish  shore.       I-'airia.c. 

Fore'— night'  (for'nif),  n.  The  evening  between  twi- 
light and  bedtime.     [Scot.] 

Fore'noon'  (for'noou'),  «.  The  early  part  of  the  day, 
from  Illuming  to  meridian,  or  noon. 

Fore'no  tlce  (for'no'tls),;;.  Notice  or  information  of 
an  event  before  it  happens  ;  forewarning,    [i?.]    Rymer. 

Fo-ren'sal  (fS-reu'sol),  a.     Forensic.     [K.] 

Fo-ren'siC  (-sTk),  a.  [L.  forensis^  fr.  foruui  a  public 
place,  market  place.  See  Fordm.]  Belonging  to  courts 
of  judicature  or  to  public  discussion  and  debate  ;  used  in 
legal  proceedings,  or  in  public  discussions;  argumenta- 
tive ;  rhetorical ;  ^s,  forensic  eloquence  or  disputes. 

Forensic  medicine,  medical  jurisprudence ;  medicine  in 
its  relations  to  law. 

Fo-ren'sic,  n.  {Amer.  Colleges)  An  exercise  in  de- 
bate ;  a  fort- nsic  contest ;  an  argumentative  thesis. 

Fo-ren'slc-al  (-sT-kal),  a.     Forensic.  Berkeley. 

Fore'or-dain'  (for'6r-dan'),  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  ap- 
point beforeliaud  ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate  ;  to 
predetermine.  Hooker. 

Fore-or'di-natO  (for-Sr'dt-nat),  v.  t.    To  foreordain. 

Fore-Or'di-na'tion  (-na'shuu),  n.  Previous  ordina- 
tion or  appointment ;  predetermination  ;  predestination. 

Fore'  part'  (for'parf),  or  Fore'part',  n.  The  part 
most  advanced,  or  first  in  time  or  in  place  ;  the  beginning. 

Fore'past'  (-past'),  a.     Bygone.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Fore'pos-sessed'    {for'poz-zSsf    or    -p5s-s5st'),    a. 

1.  Holding  or  held  formerly  in  possession.     [Obs.] 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  prepossessed  ;  preengaged.        [Obs.] 
Not  extremely /oreposst'Ss'cv^  with  prejudice.     Bp.  Sanderson. 

Fore-prize'  (for-priz'),  v.  t.  To  prize  or  rate  before- 
hand.    [  Obs.  ]  Hooker. 

Fore'prom'lsed  (-prSmlst),  a.  Promised  before- 
hand ;  preengaged.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fore'quot'ed  (-kwot'Sd),  a.  Cited  before;  quoted 
in  a  foregoing  part  of  the  treatise  or  essay. 

Fore-ran' (-ran'),  imp.  of  Forerun. 

Fore'rank'  (for'rank' ),  n.     The  first  rank  ;  the  front. 

Fore-reach'  (for-rech'),  v.  t.  {Naut.)  To  advance  or 
gain  upon  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  that  gains  upon  another 
wht-ii  sailing  closehauled. 

Fore-reach',  v.  i.  i^Naut.)  To  shoot  ahead,  especially 
when  going  in  stays.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Fore-read'  (-red'),  v.  t.  To  tell  beforehand ;  to  sig- 
nify by  tokens;  to  predestine.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fore're-clt'ed  (for're-sit'ed),  a.  Named  or  recited 
befure.     "  The  forerecited  practices."  Shak. 

Fore're-mem'bered  (-mgm'berd),  a.  Called  to  mind 
previously.  Bp.  Montagu. 

Fore'right'  (for'rif),  f-  Ready;  directly  forward; 
going  before.     [Obs.]     *■'■  A.forerig'ht  wind."    Chapman. 

Fore'rlght',  a(^t'-     Rightforward  ;  onward.     [Obs.] 

Fore-rnn'  (for-riin'),  v.  t.  l.  To  run  before  ;  to  pre- 
cede ;  to  be  in  advance  of  (something  following). 

2.  To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  fol- 
low ;  to  introduce  as  a  harbmger  ;  to  announce. 

Those  sijns  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.       Shak. 

Fore-run'ner  (f or-run'ner  or  for'run'ner ;    277),   n. 

1.  A  messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice  of  tlie  ap- 
proach of  others  ;  a  harbinger ;  a  sign  foreshowing  some- 
thuig  ;  a  prognostic  ;  as,  the  forerunner  of  a  fever. 
Whither  i\ie  forerunner  is  for  U3  entered,  even  Jesus.  Jleb.vi.  20. 

My  elder  brothers,  my  forcruiiners,  came.      Drydcn. 

2.  A  predecessor;  an  ancestor.     [Obs.]  Shak, 

3.  {Xaid.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the  lop  line. 
Fore'said'  (for'sSd'),  a.    Mentioned  before;  aforesaid. 
Fore'sall'  (for'sal' ;  among  seamen  for's'l  or  fo's'l),  n. 

{Xaut.)  {a)  The  sail  bent  to  the  foreyard  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel,  being  the  lowest  sail  on  the  foremast. 
ih)  The  gaff  sail  set  on  the  foremast  of  a  .schooner,  (c) 
The  fore  staysail  of  a  sloop,  being  the  triangular  sail  next 
forward  of  the  mast. 

Fore-say'  (for-sa'),  v.  t.  [AS.  foresecgan  :  fore  -j- 
secgnn  to  say.     See  Sav,  v.  t.]     To  foretell.     [06^.] 

IKt  ilantrrr  nit'h  that  Buddon  c\mn)'fi  foresaid.     Fnirfii-r. 

Fore-see'  (for-se').  v.  t.  [k^.  foreseon  ;  fore  +  se6n 
to  see.  See  See,  v.  /.]  1.  To  see  beforehajud ;  to  have 
prescience  of  ;  to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  n\nn  foreteeth  the  evil.       J'rov.  xxii.  3. 

2.  To  provide.     [Obs.] 

CwTtnt  dhotild  of  people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without  fore- 
»rri7,i/  nii-niiH  itf  Ufe.  /iacnti. 

Foresee',  v.  i.    To  have  o»-  exercise  foresight.     [Obs.] 
Fore-seen'  (for-nen'),  corn'.,  or  (atrictly)  p.  p.     Pro- 
vided ;  in  cade  that;  on  condition  tliat.     [Obs.] 

Oni*  manner  of  mcnt  in  tnrmt  Burc  tn  rvrry  complexion, /"rr- 
imt  that  it  he  alwav  moat  commonly  in  conformity  of  (lualitien, 
with  thi'  pPFNon  timt  catetli,  Sir  T.  Eltfot. 

Fore-se'er  (-se'ur  or  -ser'),  n.  One  who  foresees  or 
foreknows. 


Fore-seize'  (for-sez').  v.  t.    To  seize  beforehand. 

Fore*shad'ow  (-shSd'o),  v.  t.  To  sliadow  or  typify 
beforeliund  ;  tu  prefigure.  DrydeTi. 

Fore-shew'  {-sho'),  v.  t.    See  Foreshow. 

Fore'Ship  (for'ship'),n.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  [Obs.] 

Fore-Short'en  (for-sh8rt"n),  v.  t.  1.  {Fine  Arts)  To 
represent  on  a  plane  surface,  as  if  extended  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  spectator  or  nearly  so ;  to  fihorten  by 
drawing  in  i>erspective. 

2.  Fig. :  To  represent  pictorially  to  the  imagination. 

Songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives  that  lie 
Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time.  Tennyson, 

Fore- short 'en-Ing,  n.    (Fine  Arts)  Representation  in. 

afor._-fthi>rti-iit;d  mode  or  way. 

Fore'shot'  (lor'sliof),  it.  in  distillation  of  low  wines». 
the  first  portion  of  spirit  that  comes  over,  being  a  fluid 
abounding  in  fusel  oil.  Knight. 

Fore-Show'    (for-sho'),   v.  t.     [AS.  foresce&ivian  to 
foresee,  provide;  fore  -f-  scedwian  to  see.     See  Show, 
1'.  /.]     To  show  or  exhibit  beforehand;    to  give   fore- 
knowledge of ;  to  prognosticate ;  to  foretell. 
Your  looks /oresAow) 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.  Shak. 

Nrxt.  like  Aurora.  Spenser  rose, 

"Wlii^f  purple  blush  the  day  Joresfiows.        Denham. 
Fore-Show'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  predicts. 
Fore'side'  (for'sid').  ?'■    1.  The  front  side  ;  the  front  ^ 
esp.,  a  stretch  of  country  fronting  the  sea. 

2.  The  outside  or  external  covering.  Spenser. 

Fore'slght'  (for'sif),  n.     1.  The  act  or  the  power  of 

foreseeing  ;  prescience  ;  foreknowledge.  Milton. 

2.  Action  in  reference  to  the  future  ;  provident  care.; 
prudence ;  wise  forethought. 

This  seems  an  unseasonable  ./bre.»i<;A(.  Milton. 

A  random  expense,  without  plan  or  foresight,    Bnrkt: 

3.  {Surv.)  Any  sight  or  reading  of  the  leveling  staff, 
except  the  backsight ;  any  sight  or  bearing  taken  by  a 
compass  or  theodolite  in  a  forw.ard  direction. 

4.  (Gun.)  Muzzle  sight.   See  Fore  sight,  undeT  Fore,  a. 
Fore'sight'ed  (-sit'gd),  a.    Sagacious  ;  prudent ;  prov- 
ident tor  the  future.  Bartram. 

Fore'slght'iul  (-ful),  a.     Foresighted.     [Obs.] 
Foresig'nl-fy  (for-sTg'nl-fi),  v. /.    To  signify  before- 
hand ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  typify.  Milton. 
Fore'Skln  (for'sktn),  n.     (Anal.)  The  fold  of  skin 
which  covers  the  glaus  of  the  penis ;  the  prepuce. 

Fore'skirt'  (-skerf),  "■  The  front  skirt  of  a  garment, 
in  distinction  from  the  train. 

Honor's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.  Shak. 

Fore-slack'  (for-slSk'),  v.  t.    [Obs.]    See  Forslack. 

Fore'sleeve'  (-slev),  n.     The  sleeve  below  the  elbow. 

Fore-sIOW'  (-slo'),  v.  t,     [See  Forslow.]    To  make-, 
slow  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct.    [Obs.]   See  Forslow,  v.  t. 
No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could  ybre,«/ow 
Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

Fore-slow',  r.  J.   To  loiter.  [Obs.]  See  Fohslow,  r.  i. 

Fore-speak'  (-spek'),  v.  t.     [Obs.]    See  Forspeak. 

Fore-speak',  v.  t.     To  foretell ;  to  predict.     [Obs.] 

My  mother  was  half  a  witch  ;  never  anytliing  that  she  fore- 
spake  but  came  In  pass.  Jletiii.  !f  Fl. 

Fore'speak'ing,  n.  A  prediction;  also,  a  preface.. 
[Obs.]  Camden.    Huloet. 

Fore'speech'(-spech')*«.  Apreface.  [Obs.]  Sherwood. 

Fore-spent'  (for-spSnf),  a.  [Fore  ~\-  spent.]  Already 
spent;  gone  by ;  past.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Fore-spent',  a.     [t'/bs.]     See  Forspent. 

Fore-spur'rer  (-spQr'rer),  n.  One  who  rides  before ; 
a  harbinger.     [Obs.]  S/iak. 

For'est  (fQr'est),  n.  [OF.  fore.'^t,  F.  forei,  LL.  fo- 
rest is,  also,  forestus,  forest  ujn,foresta,  prop.,  open  ground 
reserved  for  the  chase,  fr.  L.  foris,  foras,  out  of  doors, 
abroad.  See  Foreign.]  1.  An  extensive  wood  ;  a  large 
tract  of  land  covered  with  trees  ;  in  the  United  States,  a 
wood  of  native  growth,  or  a  tract  of  woodland  wliich  has 
never  been  cultivated. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  A  large  extent  or  precinct  of  country, 
generally  waste  and  woody,  belonging  to  the  sovereign,, 
set  apart  for  the  keeping  of  game  for  his  use,  not  in- 
closed, but  distinguished  by  certain  limits,  and  protected 
by  certain  laws,  courts,  and  oflBcers  of  its  own.     Burrill. 

For'est,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest ;  sj'lvau. 

Forest  fly.  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  numerous  species  of 
blood-suckmg  flies,  of  the  family  Tahanidw,  whicli  attack 
both  men  and  beasts.  See  Horse  fly.  ib)  A  fiy  of  the 
genus  J/ipf>ol'0.vca,  esp.  //.  equina.  See  Horse  tick.  — 
Forest  glade,  a  grassy  space  in  a  forest.  Thomson.  —  For- 
est laws,  laws  for  tlie  protection  of  game.  prestTvation  of 
timber,  etc.,  in  foreists.  -  Forest  tree,  a  tree  of  tht'  forest, 
especially  a  timber  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a  fruit 
tree. 

For'est,  '*■  t-    To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

Fore'stalf  (for'stAf),  n.  (Naut.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies,  now  superseded  by  the  sextant ;  —  calltMl  also 
cross-staff.  Bramie  (0  C. 

For'est-age  (fSr'gst-uj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  forestage.]  {O. 
Eng.  Law)  {a)  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king's 
foresters,     (b)  A  t^crvice  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king. 

For'est-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  forests;  as, 
forrstal  rights. 

Fore-Stall'  (for-stiil'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forb- 
stam.ed  (-staid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forestaluno.]  [OK, 
forstallen  to  atop,  to  obstruct;  to  stop  (goods)  on  the 
way  to  the  market  by  buying  them  up  beforehand,  from 
forstal  obstruction,  AS.  forsteal,forestfnll,  prop.,  a  pla- 
cing one's  self  before  another.     See  Fore,  an<l  Stall.] 

1.  To  take  beforehand,  or  in  advance  ;  to  anticipate. 

Wlint  need  a  man  OireKlall  liiw  diite  of  (rrief, 

Anil  run  to  meet  what  he  Would  nioHt  avoid  7    Mtlfon, 

2.  To  take  possession  of,  in  advance  of  some  one  or 
something  else,  to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  to  get  ahead  of ;  to  preoccupy ;  also,  to  exclude,. 


ale,   senate,    cA,rc,    &m,    iirm,    ask.    flnnl,    {|11  ;    cvc,    event,    f  nd,    fCrn,    recent :    Sec,    idea,.    111 ;    old,    dbey,   drb,   Odd ;, 
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liiuder,  or  prevent,  by  prior  occupation,  or  by  meaaurca 
takt-n  iu  iidvauce. 

Ad  ugly  Bcrpent  which  forestalled  thfir  way.    Fair/ax. 
But  fVLTinore  tlioee  duinavU  Uitl  j'ori^ataU 
Their  funoua  encounter. 
Tu  be  fufeiftaUvit  ere  wc  come  to  full. 
Hnbit  is  a/oreniallci  uiid  ubstiuute  Judge. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  —  with  of.     [A*.] 

All  the  lieltLT!  nmy 
Thia  night /orcstal I  him  of  the  comnig  day  I 

4.  (Eng.  Law)  To  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  away;  to 
Btop  tlie  paHHiiRB  of  on  tlio  liighvvay  ;  to  intercept  on  the 
road,  as  poodM  on  tliL-  way  to  inarkot. 

To  forefltall  the  market,  to  buy  or  contract  for  mer- 
chandiHO  or  iirovisinn  on  its  way  to  ni:ukrl,  witli  the 
intention  of  .si'liiut;  it  again  at  a  hiL^hcr  luirf  ;  to  dinMiiado 
persons  from  bringing  their  Koods  or  iiruvihnuif*  tlu-rr  ; 
or  to  p«rauade  them  to  enhance  tho  juice  wlion  tlicre. 
This  was  an  offense  at  law  iu  Knglaud  until  1B44.  Burr  ill, 

Syn.  —To  anticipate;  luonopohze;  engross. 

Fore-Stall'er  (for-stall'£r),  n.  One  wlio  forestalls; 
esp.,  ouo  who  forestalls  the  market.  Locke. 

Fore'stay' (for'btaO,  «.  (.V</M^)  A  large,  strong  rope, 
reacliing  from  the  foremast  head  to  the  bowsprit,  to 
support  the  mast.     See  lUust.  under  Ship. 

For'OBt-er  (fSr'fist-er),  n,  [F.  forestier,  LL.  foresta- 
rius.~\  1.  One  who  has  ehargc  of  the  growing  timber  on 
an  estate ;  an  officer  appointed  to  watch  a  forest  and 
preserve  the  game. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Wordsworth. 

3.  A  forest  tree.     [72.]  Evelyn. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  A  lepidopterous  insect  belonging  to  Alt/pin 
and  allied  genera;  as,  tlio  eight-spotted  forester  {A.  oc- 
tomaculata)^  which  in  the  larval  state  is  injurious  to  the 
grapevine. 

Fore'stlck'  (for'stlk'),  »•    Front  stick  of  a  hearth  fire. 

For'est-ry  (f5r'est-rj),  ».  [Cf.  0¥,  foresterie.~\  The 
art  of  forming  or  of  cultivating  forests  ;  the  management 
of  growing  timber. 

Fore'swarV  (for'swarf),  Fore'awat'  (-swSf),  a. 
[Ot.?.]     See  FoRswAT. 

Fore'taste'  (-tasf),  v.  A  taste  beforehand;  enjoy- 
ment in  advance ;  anticipation. 

Fore-taste'  (for-taaf),  v.  t.  1.  To  taste  before  full 
possession  ;  to  have  previous  enjoyment  or  experience  of  ; 
to  anticipate. 

2.  To  taste  before  another.  *^ ForetnstedirvM.^''  Milton. 

Fore'tast'er  (for'tast^er  or  for-tast'er),  n.  One  who 
tastes  bcforeliand,  or  before  another. 

Fore-teach' (-techO, ''.  ^   To  teach  beforehand,  I0bs.'\ 

Fore-tell'  (ior-tel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foeetold 
(-told') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  Foretelling.]  To  predict;  to 
tell  before  occurrence  ;  to  prophesy;  to  foreshow. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue/or* (oW.       I'ojie. 

Prodigies,  foretelling  the  future  emineuce  and  luster  of  hi3 
character.  C".  MiiklHon. 

Syn.  —  To  predict ;  prophesy  ;  prognosticate  ;  augur. 

Fore-tell',  v.  i.     To  utter  predictions.  Acts  iii.  24. 

Fore-tell'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  predicts.  Boi/lr. 

Fore-think'  (-think'),  v.  t.     l.  To  think  beforehaiid  ; 
to  anticipate  in  the  mind  ;  to  prognosticate.     \Obs.'\ 
The  soul  of  pverv  man 
Prophetically  doth/b/.'^AiViA'  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  (something)  beforehand.    [Obs.'] 

Bp.  Hall. 

Pore-thlnk',  v.  i.     To  contrive  beforehand.     [0/w.] 

Fore'thought'  (for'thaf),  "■  Tliouglit  of,  or  planned, 
beforehand ;  aforethought ;  prepense  ;  hence,  deliberate. 
*'  Forethought  malice."  Bacon. 

Fore'thought^  n.  A  thinking  or  planning  beforehand ; 
prescience  ;  premeditation  ;  forecast ;  provident  care. 

A  sphere  that  will  demand  from  liini/bref/iOHsr/ir,  courage,  and 
wisdom.  /.  T'lijlor. 

Fore 'thou  ght'ful  (-ful),  a.  Having  forethought,  [i?.] 

Fore'tlme'  (for'tlm'),  ?i.  The  past ;  the  time  before 
the  present.     "  A  very  dim  foretime."        J.  C.  Shairp. 

Fore'tO'ken  (for'to'k'n),  n.  [AS.  foretncen.  See 
Token.]     Prognostic;  previous  omen.        Sir  P.  Si'lney. 

Fore-tO'ken  (for-to'k'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fore- 
tokened (-k'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foretokening  (-k'n- 
Ing).]  [AS.  foretacnian  ;  fore  -f-  tacnian.}  To  fore- 
show ;  to  presignify  ;  to  prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  signsybrf^oirn  blood.  Daniel. 

Fore'  tooth' (tooth')  w'-I^t>i^P' TEETH  (teth').  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  teeth  in  tlie  forepart  of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

Fore'top/  (-top')i  7i.  1.  The  hair  on  the  forepart  of 
the  head  ;  esp.,  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair  which  hangs  over 
the  forehead,  as  of  a  horse. 

2.  That  part  of  a  headdress  that  is  in  front ;  the  top 
of  a  periwig. 

3.  (Xaut.)  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 
Fore' -top-gallant  (-gSl'lant  or  -t'gSl'-),  a.    (Nmit.) 

Designating  tlie  iiia;,t,  sail,  yard,  etc.,  above  the  topmast ; 
as,  thffn-r-to}>gi,!/ajif  sail.    See  Sail. 
Fore'-top'mast  (-mist),  n.  (Aaut.)  The  mast  erected 

at  the  head  nf  tlif  foremast,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
standH  the  fore-tip|ii,Mllant  mast.     See  Ship. 

Fore'-top'sail  (-sul  or  -s'l),  n.     (Naut.)  See  Sail. 

For-ev'er     (fSr-Sv'er),   adv.      [For,    prep.    +   ever."} 

1.  Through  eternity  ;  through  endless  ages ;  eternally. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always. 

^^^  In  England. /or  and  evera,Te  usuallv  written  and 
printed  as  two  separate  words  ;  but,  in  the  United  States, 
the  general  practice  is  to  make  bvit  a  single  word  of  them. 

Forever  and  ever,  an  emphatic  "forever." 

Syn,  —  Constantly ;  continually ;  invariably ;  un- 
changeably: incessantly;  always;  perpetually:  unceas- 
ingly ;  ceaselessly ;  interminably  ;  everlastingly  :  end- 
lessly ;  eternally. 

Fore-vouched'  (for-vouchf),  a.  Formerly  vouched 
or  avowed  ;  affirmed  in  advance,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Foro'Wanl'  (for'ward'),"-  The  van  ;  the  front.  [Obs.] 
My  fnmrnril  shall  be  drawn  ont  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot.  fi/iak. 


Foro-wam'  {for-wam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Fore- 
WARNKit  (-wurnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Forewarning.]  To 
warn  beforehand ;  to  give  previous  warning,  admonition, 
information,  or  notice  to ;  to  caution  in  advance. 

We  wrc  foriwarncd  of  your  coming.  Shnk. 

Fore-waste'  (-wast'),  v.  t.  See  Fokwaste,  Gascoigne. 

Fore-wond'  (-wCnd'J,  v.  t.  [Fore  ~\-  wend.\  To  go 
belori'.      ( <ihs.'\  Spenser. 

Fore-Wish'  (for-wtsli'),  v.  t.     To  wish  beforehand. 

Fore'Wit'  (for'wit'),  n.  1.  A  leader,  or  would-be 
leader,  in  mattei's  of  knowledge  or  taate.     [Obs.l 

Nor  that  IhQ  finivitn.  that  would  draw  the  rest  unto  their 
hkiug.  ulwuyH  like  the  hfbt.  li.  Joruon. 

2.  ForcHight;  prudence, 

I.et  thiH_/o<-euj((  guide  tliy  thought.  Sauthwelt. 

Fore-wlte'  (-wit'),  v.  t.  Ipres.  indie,  sing.,  1st  &  3d 
pers.  KuKEWOT  (-w5t'),  'Id  person  Fouewost  (-wosf),  pi. 
FoRKWiTEN  (-wit'^'n) ;  imp.  sing.  Foiiewiste    (-wist''), 

pi.  FoREWlSTEN  (-f!u)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FOREWITINO  (-wif- 
Trig  or  for'wit'tng). )  [AS.  f<>r<  iritan.  See  WiT  to  know.] 
To  foreknow.    I'/li^.]  [WnttiMi  ■.ilaoforicete.]    (.'hancer. 

Fore'wom'an  (tor'w.Mnn'f/n),  n. ;  pi.  Forewomen 
(-wTm'Sn).  A  woman  who  is  chief ;  a  woman  who  has 
charge  of  tiie  work  or  workers  in  a  shop  or  other  place  ; 
a  head  woman.  Tatler,     W,  Bcsant. 

Fore'WOrd'  (for'wflrd^),  n.     A  preface.         Fumivall. 

Fore-worn'  (for-worn'),  a.  [See  FoRWOEN.]  Worn 
out;  wasted;  used  up.     [_Archaic'\ 

Old  foreu'orn  storica  almost  forgotten.       Jirijilgf$. 

Fore-wot'  (-wot'),  pres.  indie. ,  1st  &  3(/  per.K.  sing. 
of  Forewite.     [OIjs.}  Chaucer. 

Fore'yard'  (-yard')*  "■  (Naut.)  The  lowermost  yard 
on  the  foremast.     [See  Illiist.  of  Shu*.] 

For'fal-ture  (for'fal-tiir),  n.     Forfeiture.     [Obs."] 

For'telt  (for'fTt),  n.  [OE.  forfet  crime,  penalty,  F. 
forfait  crime  {Lh.  forefdctiun^f orisf actum),  prop.  p.p. 
of  forfaire  to  forfeit,  transgress,  fr.  LL.  forisfacere, 
prop.,  to  act  beyond;  Jj.  fori s  out  of  doors,  abroad,  be- 
yond-{-/acere  to  do.  See  Foreign,  and  Fact.]  1.  In- 
jury; wrong;  mischief.     [Obs.  &  B.'] 

To  seek  arms  upon  people  and  country  that  never  did  ub  any 
forfeit.  Lfl.  Jicmcrs. 

2.  A  thing  forfeit  or  forfeited  ;  what  is  or  may  be 
taken  from  one  in  requital  of  a  misdeed  committed ;  that 
which  is  lost,  or  the  right  to  which  is  alienated,  by  a 
crime,  offense,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  contract ; 
hence,  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ;  a  penalty  ;  as,  he  who  murders 
pays  the/o;/ei7  of  his  life. 


Thy  slanders  I  forgive  ;  and  tlierewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. 


S/iak. 


3.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a  sportive 
fine  ;  — whence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

Country  dances  and  forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Goldsmith. 

For'lelt,  a.  [F.  forfait,  p.  p.  of  forfaire.  See  For- 
feit, 71.}  Lost  or  alienated  for  an  ottense  or  crime  ;  lia- 
ble to  penal  seizure. 

Thy  wealth  being /o*:/<'V  to  the  state.  Shak. 

To  tread  the forftit  paradise.  Emerson. 

For'lelt,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forfeited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Forfeiting.]  [OE.  forfeten.  See  Forfeit,  n.}  To 
lose,  or  lose  tlie  riglit  to,  by  some  error,  fault,  offense,  or 
crime ;  to  render  one's  self  by  misdeed  liable  to  be  de- 
prived of  ;  to  alienate  the  right  to  possess,  by  some  neg- 
lect or  crime ;  as,  to  forfeit  an  estate  by  treason  ;  to  for- 
feit reputation  by  a  breach  of  promise  ;  — with  to  before 
the  one  acquiring  what  ia  forfeited. 

[They]  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their  crimes.    Burke. 
Undone  and./b;;/t(7L'i/  t"  cares  forever!  Shak. 

For'felt,  V.   i.     1.   To  be  guilty  of  a  misdeed;  to  be 
criminal;  to  transgress.     [Obs.} 
2.  To  fail  to  keep  an  obligation.     [Obs.} 

1  will  have  the  heart  of  ium  if  he  forfeit.  Shak. 

For'felt,  p.  p.  or  a.     In  the  condition  of  being  for- 
feited ;  subject  to  alienation.  Shak. 
Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapped  powers,  tliough/o'/c tV.                     Milton, 

For'felt-a-ble  ((6r'fTt-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  forfeit- 
ed ;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

For  the  future,  n^cs  shall  be  euhject  to  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, and  forfeitable^  like  the  lands  themselves.        BhicKstonc. 

For'felt-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  incurs  a  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. 

For'tei-ture  (for'ft-tur;  135),  n.  [F.  forfaiture,  LU 
forisfactiira.}  1.  Tlie  act  of  forfeiting  ;  the  loss  of  some 
right,  privilege,  estate,  honor,  office,  or  effects,  by  an 
offense,  crime,  breach  of  condition,  or  other  act. 

Under  pain  of  forfe<t}ire  of  the  eaid  goods.     Hakluyt. 

2.  That  wliich  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty  ;  a  fine  or  mulct. 
What  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  *  Hhak. 

Syn.  — Fine;  mulct;  amercement;  penalty. 

For-Iend'(f5r-fSnd'),t'.;.  [Vrel.  for- ■{- fend.  See  Fore- 
fend.]     To  prohibit;  to  forbid  ;  to  avert.     [Archaic} 

Which  peril  heaven  forund .'  S/tak. 

^^^  This  is  etymologically  the  preferable  spelling. 

For-fer'ed  (f5r-(er'6d),  p.  p.  &  a.  [See  For-,  and 
Fear.]  Excessively  alarmed  ;  in  great  fear.  [Obs.} 
**  Fnrfered  of  his  death."  Chaucer. 

Fof'lete  (for'fet),  v.  i.  [See  Forfeit.]  To  incur  a 
penalty;  to  transgress.     [Obs.} 

And  all  thia  suffered  our  Lord  Jeaufl  Christ  that  never  for- 
feted.  Chancer. 

|i  For'fex  (for'fSks),  Jt.    [L.]    A  pair  of  shears.    Pope. 

For'H-cate  (-fT-kat),  a.  [L.  forfer,  forfcis,  shears.] 
(Zo'ot.)  Deeply  forked,  as  the  tail  of  certain  birds. 

II  For-fic'n-la  (for-fTk'G-U),  71.  [L.,  small  shears,  scis- 
sors, dim.  of  forfer  shears.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  insects 
including  the  earwigs.     See  Earwio,  1. 
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For-gath'er  (fJIr-patli'er),  i-.  i.  To  convene ;  to  goe- 
hip:  to  nn;ct  accidentally.     [Scot.}  Jamieson. 

Willuii  tliiit  circle  he for'jnther'd  with  many  a.  fool.     WiUan. 

For-gave'  (f5r-gav'),  imp.  of  Forgive, 

Forge  (torj),  n.  [¥.forgt\  fr.  L.  fabrica  the  work- 
shop of  an  arti»an  whcj  workH  in  liard  matcrialB,  fr.  faber 
artisan,  smith,  as  :uij.,  skill- 
ful, ingenious;  cf.  Gr,  Oiflf.ov 
soft,  tender.     Cf.    Fabric] 

1.  A  place  or  establinh- 
ment  where  iron  or  other 
metals  are  wrought  by  heat- 
ing and  hammering ;  ewpc- 
cially,  a  furnace,  or  a  uliop 
with  its  furnace,  etc.,  where 
iron  is  heated  and  wrought ; 
a  smithy. 

In  the  quick  Oir^ie  and  work- 
ing huuhu  oi'tlinugilt.    Shnk. 

2.  Tlio  works  where 
wrought  iron  is  produced 
directly  from  the  ore,  or 
where  iron  is  rendered  mal- 
leable by  puddling  and  shingling  ;  a  shingling  mill. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  beating  or  working  iron  or  steel ;  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  bodies.     [Obs.} 

In  the  greater  bodieti  \hc  forge  was  easy.        Bacon. 

American  forpe,  a  forge  for  the  direct  production  of 
wmugbt  iron,  (littering  f  rum  the  old  Catalan  forge  mainly 
in  using  lim-ly  criihlieil  ore  and  working  continuously, 
Ritiimitiid.       Catalan  forge.    (Mt-tal.)  See  under  CATALAN. 

—  Forge  cinder,  tin-  dro.sn  nr  ^lagfrom  a  forge  orbluoniary. 

—  Forge  rollB.  Force  train,  tin-  train  of  roIlK  by  wliieh  ft 
bloom  is  ri.nverteil  into  piiddl'-  bars.—  Foree  wagon  i  Afi!.}, 
a  wagon  titled  up  fur  transporting  a  blacKhmith's  forge 
au'l  tools.  Portable  forge, 
a  light  and  compact  black- 
smith's forge,  with  bel- 
lows, etc.,  that  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Forge,  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  FonoED  (forjd);  7;.  pr. 
&■  vb.  71.  Forging  (for'- 
jTng).]  [F.  forger,  OF. 
forgier,  fr.  L.  fabricare, 
fabricari,  to  form,  frame, 
fashion,  Sromfabrica.  See 
Forge,  «.,  and  cf.  Fabri- 
cate.] 1.  To  form  by 
heating  and  hammering  ; 
to  beat  into  any  particular 
shape,  as  a  metal. 


Portable  Forge. 


Mars's  armor  forged  tor  proof  eteme.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way;  to  produce;  to 
frame ;  to  invent. 

Those  names  that  the  BclioolB./b'f/f'f/.  and  put  into  the  mouths 

of  Bcnolars,  could  never  get  admittance  in  tit  conunon  use.  Locke.^ 

Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves.      Tennyson. 

3.  To  coin.     [Obs.}  Chaucer, 

4.  To  make  falsely;  to  produce,  as  that  which  is  un- 
true or  not  genuine ;  to  fabricate ;  to  counterfeit,  aa  a 
signature,  or  a  signed  document. 

Tliat  paltry  story  is  untrue. 

And  jonjed  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you.       IlwlPiras, 
ForffP'i  certificates  of  his  .  .  .  moral  character.    JUaraulay. 
Syn. "To  fabricate;  counterfeit;  feign;  falsify. 
Forge,  V.  i.     [See  Forge,  v.  t.,  and  for  sense  2,  cf. 
Force  to  compel.]     1.  To  commit  forgery. 

2.  {Xant.)  To  move  heavily  and  slowly,  as  a  ship  after 
the  sails  are  furled  ;  to  work  one's  way,  as  one  ship  in 
outsailing  another;  —  used  especially  in  the  phrase  to 
forge  ahead.  Totten. 

And  off  she  [a  Khi^}forged  without  a  shock.  Dc  Quincey. 
Forge,  t'.  t.     {Naut.)  To  impel  forward  slowly ;  as,  to 
forge  a  ship  forward. 

Forge'man  C-nmn),  n.  :  pL  Forgemen  (-mfu).  A 
skilled  smith,  who  has  a  hammerer  to  assist  him. 

For'ger  (for'jer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  forgrnr  metal  worker; 
L.  fabricator  artificer.  See  FoRGE,  ?(.  &  r.  t.,  and  cf. 
Fabricator.]  1.  One  who  forges,  makes,  or  forms;  a 
fabricator ;  a  falsifier. 

2.  Especially  :  One  guilty  of  forgery  ;  one  who  makes 
or  issues  a  counterfeit  document. 

For'ger-y  (-$■),  n.  ;  pi.  Forgeries  (-Tz).     [Cf.  F. /or- 
gerie.}     1.  The  act  of  forging  metal  into  shape.     [Obs.] 
I'fcIcss  the  forgert/ 
Of  brazen  shield  and  hpear.  JCdton. 

2.  The  act  of  forging,  fabricating,  or  producing 
falsely;  esp.,  the  crime  of  fraudulently  making  or  alter- 
ing a  writing  or  signature  purporting  to  be  made  by  anr 
other;  the  false  making  or  material  alteration  of  or  ad- 
dition to  a  written  instrument  for  the  pm-pose  of  deceit 
and  fraud  ;  as,  the  forge rg  of  a  bond.  Bouvier. 

3.  That  which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  devised, 
or  counterfeited. 

These  are  the /orfjenV*  of  jealousy.  Shak, 

The  writings  goine  under  the  name  of  AriBtobulus  were  a 

forger;/  of  the  second  century.  JVaterland. 

Syn.  — CouNTERFErr:  Forgery.  foMn/pr/eiV  is  chiefly 
used  of  imitations  of  coin,  or  of  paper  money,  or  of  secu- 
rities depending  upon  pictorial  devices  and  engraved  de- 
signs for  identity  or  assurance  of  genuineness.  Forgery 
is  more  properly  applied  to  making  a  false  imitation  of  an 
instrument  depending  on  signatures  to  show  genuineness 
and  validity.  Abbott. 

For-get'  (for-ggf),  f.  ^  [imp.  Forgot  (-gSf)  (For- 
GAT  (-gSf).  Obs.) ;  p.  p.  Forgotten  (-got't'n).  Forgot  ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Forgetting.]  [OK.forg€t€n.,foryeten, 
AS.  forgirtan,  for  git  an ;  pref.  for-  -f-  ffietan,  gitan 
(only  in  comp.),  to  get;  cf.  D.  rergeten,  G.  lergessen, 
Sw.  forgdta,  Dan.  forgiette.     See  For-,  and  Get.  f.  /.] 

1    To   lose  the  remembrance  of ;  to  let  go  from  th« 
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memory ;  to  cease  to  have  in  mind ;  not  to  think  of ; 
also,  to  lose  the  power  of  ;  to  cease  from  doiug. 

Ble&s  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and/orget  nut  all  his  benefits. 

iV,  ciii.  2. 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  Ps.  csxxvii.  5. 

Uath  thy  knee/orgot  to  bow  .'  ShoK. 

2.  To  treat  with  inattention  or  disregard ;  to  slight ; 

to  neglect. 

Can  .1  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  .  .  .  Yea,  they  may 
Joryit.  yi-t  will  I  nvljorytt  thee.  Is.  xlix.  1^. 

To  forget  one'B  self,  {a)  To  become  unmindful  of  one's 
own  personality  ;  to  be  lost  in  thought,  ib)  To  be  en- 
tirely unselfish,  (r)  To  be  guilty  of  what  is  unworthy  of 
one  ;  to  lo3e  one's  dignity,  temper,  or  self-control. 

For-get'ful  (f5r-g6t'ful),  a.  1.  Apt  to  forget ;  easily 
losing  remembrance ;  as,  a  forgetful  man  should  use 
lielps  to  strengthen  his  memory. 

2.  Heedless ;  careless ;  neglectful ;   inattentive. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.    Ileb.  liii.  2. 
3-  Causing  to   forget;    inducing  oblivion;    oblivious. 
l^Arch'iic  or  Poetic]    "  The/or^fZ/uMWne."  J.  Webster, 
For-get'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  forgetful  manner. 
For-get'ful-ness,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  forget- 
ful ;   proneuess  to  let  slip  from  the  mind. 

2.  Loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection ;  a  ceasing  to 
remember  ;  oblivion. 

A  sweet  forgetfiiliiess  of  human  care.  Pope. 

3-  Failure  to  bear  in  mind ;  careless  omission ;  inat- 
tention ;  a.s,/orgef/idness  of  duty. 

Syn.  —  FoEGETFULN-Ess,  Oblivion.  Forgetfuhiess  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  oblivion  is  Latin.  The  tormer  com- 
monly has  reference  to  persons,  and  marks  a  state  of 
inind  ;  the  latter  commouly  has  reference  to  tilings,  and 
indicates  a  condition  into  which  they  are  sunk.  We 
blame  a  man  for  his  forgeffxlness  ;  we  speak  of  some  old 
custom  as  buried  in  oblivion.  But  this  discrimination  is 
not  strictly  adliered  to. 

For'ge-tive  (for'je-tTv),  a.  [From  Forge.]  Inven- 
tive; productive;  capable.  lObs."]  Shak. 
For-get'-me-not'  (f5r-gSt'me-n5t'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  ver- 
gissweitiin'cht,]  (But.)  A  small  herb,  of  the  genus 
Jfyosotis  {M.  palitstris,  incespiiosn.,  etc.),  bearing  a  beau- 
tiful blue  flower,  and  extensively  considered  the  emblem 
of  fidelity. 

r^^  Formerly  the  name  was  given  to  the  Ajuga 
Cnnnr.rpHijs. 

For-get'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  o.  Liable  to  be,  or  that  may 
te,  forgotten.  Carlyle. 

For-get'ter  (fSr-gSt'ter),  n.  One  who  forgets ;  a 
ieedless  person.  Johnson. 

For-get'ting-ly,  adv.    By  forgetting. 

For'glng  (for'jing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  shaping  metal 
"by  iiamnieriug  or  pressing. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  counterfeiting. 

3.  {Mack.)  A  piece  of  forged  work  in  metal ;  —  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  piece  of  hammered  iron  or  steel. 

There  are  very  few  yards  in  the  world  at  which  such  forgmgfi 
■coiiM  be  turned  out.  Lotvlon  Time^. 

For-glv'a-ble  (fSr-gTv'i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  for- 
given ;  pardonable  ;  venial.  Sher^cood. 

For-give'  (fSr-glv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forgave  (-gav') ; 
p.  p.  FoRGiv-EN  (-gTv''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forgiving.] 
fOE.  forgiven,  foryiven,  foryeven,  AS.  forgiefan,  for- 
jQifan;  pref.  for-  -^  giefan,  gifan  to  give;  cf.  D.  ver- 
£even,  G.  vergeben^  Icel.  fijrirgefa,  Sw.  forgifva^  Goth. 
Jragiban  to  give,   grant.  "  See   For-,   and   G'ive,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  give  wholly  ;  to  make  over  without  reservation  ; 
to  resign.     [Obs.  &  i?.] 

To  them  that  lint  the  world's  "ay  shows  I  leave. 

And  to  great  ones  auch  folly  doforgivt.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  requital  on  ac- 
■count  of  (an  offense  or  wrong) ;  to  remit  the  penalty  of ; 
to  pardon  ;  —  said  in  reference  to  the  act  forgiven. 

And  their  sins  bhould  be/orpiivn  them.    Mark  iv,  12. 

"ile  forgave  injurk-a  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite 

them.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  against,  on  account  of 
■wrong  committed  ;  to  give  up  claim  to  requital  from  or 
Tetribution  upon  (an  offender) ;  to  absolve  ;  to  pardon  ; 
—  said  of  the  person  offending. 

father, /orj^tVe  them  j  for  they  know  not  what  thoy  do. 

Luke  xxiii..34. 

^^    I  as  free/orf/i'rc  you,  as  I  wouUl  Ytt  forgiven.        .^hak. 

(E^T*  Sometimes  both  the  iierson  and  the  offense  follow 

aa  objects  of  thi'  v.rlj.  .sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 

•other  being  tlit-  in'lir<-it  object.     "  Foroive  us  our  debts 

aa  we /or//u'e  our  debtors,"    ^fntt.  vi.  12.    "Be  of  good 

cheer  ;  thy  sins  h&  forgiven  thee."    Matt.  ix.  2. 

Syn. —  See  Excuse. 

For-glve'ness,  n.  [AS.  forgifnes.l  1.  The  act  of 
forgiving  ;  the  state  of  being  forgiven ;  as,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercieo  and  forgivenejisps. 

In  whom  we  have  ...  the  forgiveness  of  piin.      Fph.  i.  7. 

2.  Disposition  to  pardon  ;  willingness  to  forgive. 

If  thou,  Lord,  BhouId«'st  mark  iniriuitiea,  ()  Lord,  who  Bhall 
•tnnd  I  Hut  there  njorgwmens  with  thee,  thnt  thou  inavcttt  be 
i^^^rid.  Ps,  cxxx. .'!.  4. 

Syn,  —  Pardon  :  remission.  —  Foroxvesess,  Pardon. 
rorg\yeness  is  Anglo-Saxon,  ani\j>nriion  Norman  French, 
both  implying  a  ynum  hirk.  The  wor<l  pardon,  being 
early  used  m  our  Bible,  has,  in  rflik'ioiiH  mattf rs.  the  samn 
sense  Mforgivevess  ;  but  in  tlm  l;int,niav,'.-  of  common  lifo 
there  18  a  difference  between  thpin.  «u-h  anw<-  oftrn  find 
between  corresponding  Anghi-Kaxon  and  Norman  words. 
rorgtye  points  to  inward  f.-r-ling.  and  wippoMrK  iilirnatpd 
afiection  ;  when  wh sink  fon/irrnrss,  wcpriniiirily  Hcck  tlie 
removal  of  anger.  Pnrdim  looks  uinrc  t"  outward  things 
orcoTiBoquenreH,andi«oft.-n  apidi.il  to  t  rillinc  inattfTH. 
M  when  we  beg  j^irdmi  for  iiit.-rrii|,liii;'  .-i  man,  or  for 
jortllne  him  in  a  crowd.  Thr-  .ivil  niHU'iM  rat*-  also  grants 
^pardon,  and  not  forqirnirs.t.  Tlie  two  words  are, 
Uinrofore.  very  elearly  distinBiiished  from  each  other  in 
mort  canes  which  rfdate  to  the  common  concenm  of  life. 


For-glv'er(for-giv'er),7!.  One  who  forgives.  Johnson. 

For-giv'ing,  a.  Disposed  to  forgive;  inclined  to 
overlook  offenses  ;  mild;  merciful;  compassionate;  pla- 
cable ;  as,  nfonjivingteiw^eT.  —  For-giv'ing-ly,  adv.  — 

For-glv'ing-ness.  n.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

For-go'  (tSr-go'),  V.  t.  {imp.  Forwent-  p.  p.  Foe- 
gone;  p.  pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Forgoing.]  lOE.f organ,  forgon, 
forguun,  AS.  f organ,  prop.,  to  go  past,  hence,  to  abstain 
from  ;  pref.  for-  -(-  gan  to  go  ;  akin  to  G.  vergehen  to 
pass  away,  to  transgress.  See  Go,  v.  i.]  To  pass  by  ;  to 
let  siip  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  cease  ;  to  omit ;  to  leave.  See 
1st  Forego. 

For  sith  [since]  I  shall/orffOOB  my  liberty 
At  your  requfst.  Chaucer. 

And  four  [days]  smce  Florimell  the  coMxt  forwent.      Spenser. 

G^^  Tliis  word  in  spelling  has  been  confused  with,  and 
almost  superseded  by,  forego,  to  go  before.  Etymolog- 
icaJly  tlie  form  forgo  is  correct. 

For-got'  (f6r-g6t'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Forget. 

For-got'ten  (-t'n),  p.  p.  of  Forget. 

For-liail'  (-bal'),  v-  t.  IFref.  for- -\- hale  to  draw.] 
To  harass  ;  to  torment ;  todistress.     [Obs.}        Spenser. 

For-hend'  (for-b6ud'),  v.  t.     To  seize  upon.    [Obs.] 

Fo-rin'se-cal  (fu-rln'se-kal),  a.  [L.  forinsecus  from 
without.]     Foreign;  alien.     [Obs.'\  B p.  Burnet. 

Fo'rls-fa-mll'1-ate  (fo'iTs-fa-mTl'T-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  FoEisFAimjATED  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Foris- 
familiating (-a'ting).]  [LL.  forisfamiliatus,  p.  p.  of 
forisfainiliare  to  forisfamiliate  ;  lu.  foris  abroad,  with- 
out -j-familia  family.]  (Lair)  Literally,  to  put  out  of  a 
family ;  hence,  to  portion  off,  so  as  to  exclude  further 
claim  of  inheritance ;  to  emancipate  (as  a  son  with  his 
own  consent)  from  paternal  authority.  Blackstone. 

FCrls-fa-mll'l-ate,  v.  i.  (Lau)  To  renounce  a  legal 
title  to  a  furthiT  sliare  of  paternal  inheritance. 

Fo'rls-fa-mil'l-a'tion  (-a'shun),  71.  {Law)  The  act  of 
forisfamiliating. 

Fork  (fSrk)^  n.  [AS.  fore,  fr.  L.  furca.  Cf.  FotrH- 
CHE,  Furcate.]  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
handle  with  a  shank  terminating  in  two  or  more  prongs 
or  tines,  which  are  usually  of  metal,  parallel  and  slightly 
curved ;  —  used  for  piercing,  holding,  taking  up,  or  pitch- 
ing anything. 

2.  Anything  furcate  or  like  a  fork  in  shape,  or  furcate 
at  the  extremity  ;  as,  a  tuniug  fork. 

3.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  furcated  or 
divided  ;  a  prong ;  a  branch  of  a  stream,  a  road,  etc.  ;  a 
barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

Let  it  fall  .  .  .  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.  Sfiak. 

A  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  Additnn. 

4.  The  place  where  a  division  or  a  union  occurs  ;  the 
angle  or  opening  between  two  branches  or  limbs ;  as,  tlie 
fork  of  a  river,  a  tree,  or  a  road. 

5.  The  gibbet.  [Obs.}  Bp.  Butler. 
Fork  beam  (Shijibuilding\   a  half  beam  to  support  a 

deck,  \\  hire  hatcnwavR  occur.  —  Fork  chuck  (  U'o'yi/  Turn- 
ing), a  hithe  <  eiitt^r  having  two  prongs  for  driving  the 
work.  —  Fork  head.  i>n  Th.-  barbed  head  of  an  arrow. 
(6)  The  forkt-d  end  ol  a  rod  which  forms  part  of  a  knuckle 
joint.  —In  fork.  (Mining)  A  mine  is  said  to  be  /;;  fork,  or 
an  engine  to  "have  the  water /;<  fork,^^  when  all  tlie  water 
is  d^aw^l  out  of  the  mine.  Ure.  —  The  forks  of  a  river  or  a 
road,  the  branches  into  which  it  divides,  or  which  come 
together  to  form  it ;  the  place  where  separation  or  union 
takes  place. 

Fork,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forked  (fSrkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Forking.]     1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn. 

The  corn  boginnoth  to  fork.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  or  more  branches  ;  as,  a  road,  a 
tree,  or  a  stream /orA- 5. 

Fork,  V.  t.  To  raise,  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay ;  to 
dig  or  turn  over  with  a  fork,  as  the  soil. 

Forking  the  sheavo  on  tlie  high-laden  cart.    Prof.  Wilson. 

To  fork  over  or  out,  to  hand  or  pay  over,  as  money. 
l&lan'/l  a.  Eliot. 

Pork'beard'  (-berdO,  n.  (Zool.)  {a)  A  European  fish 
(Hdnifej/.s  nminus),  having  a  large  flat  head;  —  also 
called  tadpole  jish,  and  le.sser  forked  beard.  (/>)  The 
European  forked  liake  or  hake's-dame  {Fhycis  blen- 
noides)  ;  — also  called  qreat  forked  beard. 

Forked  (forkt  or  fOrk'gd)",  a.  1.  Formed  into  a  fork- 
like shape  ;  having  a  fork  ;  dividing  into  two  or  more 
prongs  or  branches;  furcated;  bifurcated;  zigzag;  as, 
thQ  forked  lightning. 

A  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue.  Shak. 

2.  Having  a  double  meaning;  ambiguous;  equivocal. 

CroBB  forked  (Her.),  a  cross,  the  ends  of  whose  arms  are 
divided  into  two  sharp  points  ;— called  tilao  cross  double 
ftc/ie.  A  cross  forked  of  three  points  is  a  cross,  each 
of  whose  arms  terminates  in  tliree  sharp  points.  —  Forked 
cotmBel,  advice  pointing  more  than  one  way ;  ambiguous 
or  equivocal  advice,     [dbs.]    fi.  Joiisnn. 

—  Fork'ed-ly  (fGrk'ed-lj-),  frr/7'.  —  Pork'ed-ness.  v. 
Forkerve'(f5r-kerv'),  r.  ^   [Obs.]  Kfc  Forcahve.  r.  ^ 
Fork'i-ness  (fGrk'T-nSs),  n.     The  quality  or  state  uf 

divi.iing  ill  a  forklike  manner. 

Fork'leBS,  a.     Having  no  fork. 

Fork'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Z06I.)  (a)  One  of  several  Asi- 
atic and  K:ist  Indian  passerine  birds,  belonging  to  Enir)/- 
rus,  and  allied  genera.  The  tail  is  deeplv  forked,  (b)  A 
salmon  in  its  fonrtii  year's  growth.     [I'rov.  Eng.} 

Fork'-tailed'  (-tald').rt.  {Zool.)  Having  tlu-nutertail 
feathiTs  longer  than  tin;  median  ones  ;  swallow-tailed; 

—  said  of  many  birds. 

Fork-tailed  flycatchor  (Zool.\  a  tropical  Ameriean  fly- 
cnt<-]\fr  iMilvuhts  tiirainitm).-  Fork-tailed  gvi\\  i /.nYd.*',  a. 
gull  fif  the  genus  A'w/,of  two  BiMTies,  esn.  A.  Snfiivii  of 
the  Aretic  Oce.an.  Fork-tailed  kite  iZonl.),  a  graceful 
Ameriean  kite,  {Flanoides  /or/ico/fM) ; —called  also  *im/. 
lo'r.fai/rd  kitf. 

Fork'y  i-S)-,  «•     Opening  into  two  or  more  parts  or 

shoots;  forked;  fnrrate.l.     '* /'orA'?/ tongues."  I'oftr. 

For-laXt'  (for-mff),  obs.  p.  p.  ofFoaLEAVE.    Chaucer. 


For-lay'  (f5r-la').  v.  t.  [Pref. /or-  -f  lay.}  To  lie  in 
wait  for  ;  to  ambush.     [Obs.} 

An  ambushed  thict  forlaij.^  a  traveler.  Hrylen. 

For-leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.  [OE.  forleven  ;  pref.  for-  -f 
leren  to  leave.]     To  leave  ofl"  wholly.     [Obs.}     Vhaucer. 

For-lend'  (-I6nd'),  v.  t.     To  give  up  wholly.      [Obs.} 

For-lese'  (-15^'),  v.  t.  [p.  p.  Forloee  (-lor'),  For- 
lorn (-lorn').]  [O'E..  forlesen.  See  Forlorn.]  To  lose 
utterly.      [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

For-let'  (-let'),  V.  t.  [OE.  forleten,  AS.  forl^tan  ; 
pref.  for-  +  Imtan  to  aUow  ;  akin  to  G.  verlassen  to  leave. 
See  Let  to  aUow.]  To  give  up;  to  leave  ;  to  abandon. 
[Obs.}     "To  Jorlet  sin."  Chaucer. 

For-lle'  (-li'),  V.  i.     See  Forelie. 

For-lore'  (-lor'),  imp.  jA.  &  p.  j,.  of  Forlese.  [Obs.} 
The  beatts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nests  forlore.    Fairfax. 

For-lorn'  (-lom'),  a.  [OE.,  p.  p.  of  forlesen  to  lose 
utterly,  AS.  jorleosan  (p.  p.  forloren) ;  pref.  for-  -f 
ledsan  (in  comp.)  to  lose  ;  cf.  D.  verliezen  to  lose,  G. 
verlieren,  Sw.  fOrlora,  Dan.  forloren  lost,  Goth,  fraliu- 
san  to  lose.  See  For-,  and  Lorn,  a.,  Lose,  v.  t.}  1.  De- 
serted ;  abandoned ;  lost. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.         Spen.*er. 
Some  eay  that  ravens  foster  jorhim  children.        Slmk. 

2.  Destitute  ;  helpless  ;  in  pitiful  plight ;  wretched  ; 
miserable  ;  almost  hopeless ;  desperate. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread.         Goldsmith. 

The  condition  of  the  besieged  in  the  mean  time  was  forlnni  in 
the  extreme.  '  J'rpscott. 

She  cherished  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  was  still  living.    Thomson. 

A  forlorn  hope  [D.  verloren  hoop,  prop.,  a  lost  band  or 
troop;  verloren,  p.  p.  of  verHrzen  to  lose  +  Aoop  band  ; 
akin  to  E.  lirop^^  See  For-,  and  Heap]  < .1/(7.1.  a  body  of 
men  (called  in  F.  enfants  pcnlus,  in  G.  verlonien  pos(en) 
selected,  usually  from  volunteers,  to  attempt  a  breacli, 
scale  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  or  perform  other  extraordina- 
rily perilous  service  ;  also,  a  desperate  case  or  enterprise. 

Syn.  ^  Destitute;  lost;  abandoned;  forsaken;  soli- 
tary; helidess;  friendless;  hopeless;  abject;  wretched; 
miserable ;  pitiable. 

For-lom',  h.     1.  A  lost,  forsaken,  or  solitary  person. 
Forced  to  live  in  Scntland  a  forlorn.  Shak. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope  ;  a  vanguard.     [Obs.} 

OuTforl-n-ii  of  horse  marched  within  a.  mile  of  the  enemy. 

Oliver  Croinn-ell. 

For-lorn'ly.  adv.    In  a  forlorn  manner.  Pollok. 

For-lorn'ness,  n.     State  of  being  forlorn.  Boyle, 

For-lye'  (-I1'),  v.  i.     Same  as  Forlie.     [Obs.} 
-form  (-form).     [See  Form,  n.}     A  suflix  used  to  de- 
note //(  the  fiji'm  or  shape  of,  resembling,  etc. ;  as,  calci- 
form  ;  oviform. 

Form  (f6rm  ;  in  senses  8,  9, 10,  often  form  in  England), 
n.  [OE.  &  F.  forme,  fr.  L.  forma;  cf,  Skr.  dhariman. 
Cf.  Firm.]  1.  The  shape  and  structure  of  anything,  as 
distinguished  from  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
particular  disposition  or  arrangement  of  matter,  giving 
it  individuality  or  distinctive  cliaracter ;  configuration ; 
figure ;  external  appearance. 

The  form  of  his  visage  was  changed.    Dan.  iii.  19. 
And  woven  close,  both  niatter,/'w/*f,  and  style.    Milton. 

2.  Constitution ;  mode  of  construction,  organization, 
etc. ;  system  ;  as,  a  republican  form  of  government. 

3.  Established  method  of  expression  or  practice  ;  fixed 
way  of  proceeding  ;  conventional  or  stated  scheme  ;  for- 
mula ;  as,  a.  form  of  prayer. 

Those  whom  form  of  laws 

Condemned  to  die.  Drj/den. 

4.  Show  without  substance ;  empty,  outside  appear- 
ance ;  vain,  trivial,  or  conventional  ceremony ;  conven- 
tionality ;  formality  ;  as,  a  matter  of  mere  form. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 

W'illiout  the  form  of  justice.  Shak. 

5.  Orderly  arrangement;  shapeliness;  also,  comeli- 
ness ;  elegance  ;  beauty. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.         Gen.  i.  2. 
He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  Is.  liii.  2. 

6.  A  shape  ;  an  image  ;  a  phantom. 

7.  That  by  which  shape  is  given  or  determined  ;  mold  ; 
pattern  ;  model. 

8.  A  long  seat ;  a  bench  ;  hence,  a  rank  of  students  in 
a  school ;  a  cUass  ;  also,  a  class  or  rank  in  society.  '■  La- 
dies of  a  liigh/orm."  Bp.  Burnet. 

9.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

As  in  a  form  pitteth  a  weary  hare.  Chaucer. 

10.  {Print.)  The  type  or  other  matter  from  which  an 
impression  is  to  be  taken,  arranged  and  secured  in  a 
chase. 

11.  {Fijte  A  I'ts)  The  boundary  line  of  a  material  object. 
In  painting,  more  generally,  the  human  body. 

12.  {Gram.)  Tlie  particular  shape  or  structure  of  a 
word  or  part  of  speech;  as,  participial /ojvnj/  verbal 
forms. 

13.  {Crt/stallog.)  The  combination  of  planes  included 
under  a  general  crystallographic  symbol.  It  ia  not  nec- 
essarily a  closed  solid. 

14.  (Metaph.)  That  a.i.semblage  or  disposition  of  qual- 
ities which  makes  a  conception,  or  that  internal  consti- 
tution which  makes  an  existing  thing  to  bo  what  it  is;  — 
called  essential  or  snbstayitial  form,  and  contradistin- 
guished from  matter;  liencc,  active  orformative  nature; 
law  of  being  or  activity;  subjectively  viewed,  an  idea; 
objectively,  a  law. 

15.  I^Iode  of  acting  or  manifestation  to  the  senses,  or 
the  iiitidlcct ;  as,  water  assumes  tho/or«i-  of  ice  or  snow. 
In  nindeni  usage,  the  elements  of  a  conception  furnished 
by  tlie  mind's  own  activity,  as  contrasted  with  its  ob- 
ject or  condition,  which  is  called  the  matter ;  subject- 
ively, a  mode  of  apprehension  or  belief  conceived  as 
dependent  on  the  cnuKtitution  of  the  mind  ;  objectively, 
universal  and  necessary  areompaniineiits  or  elements  of 
every  object  known  or  thoU(;ht  of. 

16.  {Biol.)  The  jteeuliiir  eharacteristicH  of  an  organism 
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QB  a  type  of  others ;  also,  the  structure  of  the  parta  of  an 
unimal  ur  plant. 

Good  form,  or  Bad  form,  the  cenpral  appearance,  oondi- 
tiuii,  or  action,  oriKinully  uf  lioryea,  afttirwarda  of  per- 
sons; as,  the  niciuhcrd  uf  a  buat  rit-w  aiii  waiij  to  he  in 
goixl  form  wlieu  they  pull  tuk'''tliiT  nnilnrnily.  The 
phras<!3  are  lurtlier  used  rullni|in;dly  in  dr^rription  uf 
conduct  or  nianiiLTs  in  suciety  ;  an,  iL  ih  iml  'jowl  Jonn  to 
euioke  in  the  proaence  ut  a  lady. 

Form  (fQrni),  r.  t.  limp.  A'  p.  p.  Kokmed  (fOrnid) ; 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  71.  P'oRMiNQ.]  [F.  former^  L.  Jormore,  fr. 
J'urma.  See  FonM,  Ji.]  1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to; 
to  frame ;  to  couBtruct ;  to  make ;  to  fashion. 

God  formal  man  of  tho  diiht  ol  the  Kronnd.     (Jen.  ii.  7. 
The  thought  tlint  lubura  in  ii^y/orminy  biiiin.        Jioirt. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  shape  to;  to  shape,  mold,  or 
faaliion  luto  a  certain  state  or  condition  ;  to  arrange  ; 
to  adjust ;  also,  to  model  by  instructlou  aud  diBclpline ; 
to  mold  by  iuHuence,  etc. ;  to  train, 

'T  ia  cdiiciitii)n  forms  the  common  mind.  Pope. 

Thus  formril  for  spuod,  he  chalk'n^jca  the  wind.     Ziri/iltu, 

3.  To  go  to  make  up  ;  to  act  as  constituent  of  ;  to  be 
the  essential  or  constitutive  tdomeuts  of  ;  to  answer  for  , 
to  take  the  shape  of;  —  said  of  that  out  of  which  any- 
thing 13  formed  or  constituted,  iu  wliole  or  iu  part. 

The  diplomatic  pohticmnu  . . .  vfhofuniicU  hy  fur  the  majority. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  form,  as  a  hare.   See  Form,  n.,  9. 
The  melancholy  hare  iufnnne'l  in  bmkes  and  hriera.  Drayton. 

5.  {Gram.)  To  derive  by  grammatical  rules,  as  by 
adding  the  proper  suffixes  and  affixes. 

Form,  ^'.  i.  1.  To  take  a  form,  definite  shape,  or  ar- 
rangenient;  as,  the  infantry  should /yr//i-  in  column. 

2.  To  run  for  a  form,  as  a  hare.  B.  Jonson. 
To  form  on  (Mil.\  to  form  a  lengthened  line  with  refer- 
ence to  (any  given  object)  aa  a  basis. 

For'mal  (for'mal),  71.  IFormic  +  akohoL]  (Ckcm.) 
See  Methyl  A  L. 

Form'al  (form'al),  a.     [L.  formaUs  :  ct  F.  fonnel.'] 

X.  Belonging  to  the  form,  shape,  frame,  external  ap- 
pearance, or  organization  of  a  tiling. 
_  2.  Belonging  to  the  constitution  of  a  tiling,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  matter  composing  it ;  having  the 
power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is  ;  constituent ;  essen- 
tial ;  pertaining  to  or  depending  on  the  forms,  so  called, 
of  the  human  intellect. 

Of  [the  Bounds  represented  bv]  letters,  the  material  part  is 
breath  and  voice  ;  the  furmal  is  constituted  by  the  motions  and 
figure  of  the  orguna  of  speech.  Holler. 

3.  Done  in  due  form,  or  with  solemnity ;  according  to 
regular  method  ;  ceremonial ;  not  incidental,  sudden,  or 
irregular;  express;  as,  he  gave  his  formal  consent. 

His  obscure  funeral  .  .  . 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation.  Shak. 

4.  Devoted  to,  or  done  in  accordance  with,  forms  or 
rules;  punctilious;  regular;  orderly;  methodical;  of  a 
prescribed  form;  exact;  prim;  stiff;  ceremonious;  as, 
a  man  formal  in  his  dress,  his  gait,  his  conversation. 

A  cold-looking,  formal  garden,  cut  into  angles  and  rhomboids. 

ir.  Irriiis. 

She  took  off  the  fomiol  cap  that  confined  her  Iinir.  Hawthorne. 

6.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  without  the  sub- 
etance  or  essence ;  external;  ns^  formal  duty;  formal 
worship  ;  formal  courtesy,  etc, 

6.  Dependent  on  form ;  conventional. 

Stdl  in  constiiiint  your  suffering.'  sex  remains. 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

7.  Sound  ;  normal.    \_Obs.'\ 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.  Shak. 

Formal  catise.    See  under  Cause. 

Syn.  —  Precise  :  punctilious  ;  stiff ;  starched  ;  affected  ; 
ritual;  ceremonial;  external;  outward.— Formal,  Cere- 
monious. When  applied  to  things,  these  words  usually 
denote  a  mere  accordance  with  the  rules  of  form  or  cere- 
mony; as,  to  make  a /or»(/(/  call;  to  ta.'ke  ^rrreinonious 
leave.  When  applied  to  a  person  or  his  manners,  they 
are  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  a  person  being  called  Jormrtl 
who  shapes  himself  too  much  by  some  pattern  or  set 
form,  and  ceremonious  wlien  he  lays  too  much  stress  on 
the  conventional  laws  of  social  mtercourse.  Formal 
niamiers  render  a  man  stiff  or  ridiculous ;  VLceremoiiious 
carriage  puts  a  stop  to  the  ease  aud  freedom  of  social 
intercourse. 

For-mal'de-hydo  (fSr-mai 'de-hid),  n.  [Formic  + 
chlehiide.']  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  H„CO, 
resemblmg  acetic  or  ethyl  aldehyde,  and  chemically  in- 
termediate between  methyl  alcohol  and  fonnic  acid. 

Form'al-lsm  (form'al-Tz'm),  n.  The  practice  or  the 
doctrine  of  strict  adherence  to,  or  dependence  on,  ex- 
ternal forme,  esp.  iu  matters  of  religion. 

Official  formalhm.         Sir  H.  IlawUiisoji. 

Form'al-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  formaliste:\  One  overatten- 
tive  to  forms,  or  too  much  confined  to  them ;  esp.,  one 
who  rests  in  external  religious  forms,  or  observes  strictly 
the  outward  forms  of  worship,  without  possessing  the 
life  aud  spirit  of  religion. 

As  far  a.  formalist  from  wisdom  sits. 

In  judging  eyes,  as  hbertines  from  wits.  Young. 

r^!'**^"**^'*'*^:  (fSr-mSlT-ty),  n.  ; pi.  Formalities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  formalite.}  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  be- 
ing formal,  strictly  ceremonious,  precise,  etc. 

2.  Form  without  substance. 

Such  [books!  as  arc  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  vou 
look  on  tliem.you  look  through  tlicm.  Fuller. 

3.  Compliance  with  formal  or  conventional  rules ; 
ceremony ;  conventionality. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  oflRccs  a  matter  of  fnrmalitr/ 
and  custom,  but  of  cnnsciencr.  Atterhunj. 

4.  An  established  order ;  conventional  rule  of  pro- 
cedure ;  usual  method ;  habitual  mode. 

He  was  installed  with  all  the  MmoXformalitirfi.     C.  ifiddlcion. 
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6.  pi.  The  dress  prescribed  for  any  body  of  men,  aca- 
demical, nmnicipal,  or  sacerdotal.    L^i.*.] 

'I'hc  doctort>  attLiidiiit;  lier  m  their  yon/(«//(i(.v(  aH  far  uh  Shot- 
over.  FuUa: 

6.  That  which  is  formal ;  tho  formal  part. 

It  unticH  till-  inward  knot  of  nmrnuKe,  .  .  .  wliilt-  it  uiniH  to 
keep  tuht  thtf  uutwaviXformalilii.  Milton. 

7.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  ia ;  essence. 
The  niateriul  i)art  of  tlie  evil  cunie  from  our  father  uwjn  i)«, 

hut  tiie  junnaltty  of  it,  the  otiug  uud  the  curtte,  Ik  only  t>y  our- 

Helves.  J^.,:  Taylor. 

The  formality  of  the  vow  liCH  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

/;/-.  Stilloiyjlecl. 

8.  {Scholastic  Philn.t.)  Tlio  manner  in  whicli  a  thing 
is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  ad  of  human  thinking  ; 
tlie  renult  of  such  an  act ;  as,  animality  and  rationality 
vae  formalities. 

Form'al-lze  (form'ul-iz),  r.  t.  limp.  ^:  p.  p.  Formal- 
ized (-izdj ;    p.  pr.   &■  vb.   n.    Formalizing  (-i'/,Tng).] 

1.  To  give  form,  or  a  certain  form,  to;  to  model.  [//.J 

2.  T(»  render  formal. 

Form'al-ize,  r.  /.   To  affect  formality.    \_Ohs.'\   Hales. 

Form'al-ly,  adv.  In  a  formal  manner;  essentially; 
cliaracteristically  ;  expressly  ;  regularly  ;  ceremoniously  ; 
precisely. 

That  which /<.rma»v  makes  tins  [charity]  a  Chrihtian  grace, 
IS  the  Eprmg  from  which  it  Howe.  Smatridf/t: 

You  and  your  followers  do  Btnnd  t'nrmalli/  divided  against 
tlie  authorized  guides  ol  tlie  church  and  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Jfookcr. 

For'mate  (for'm£t),  n.  [See  Formic]  {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  formic  acid.     [Written  a.lsofoi-miate.'} 

For-ma'tion  (f5r-ma'shuu),  71.  Ih.  formado:  cf.  F. 
formation.l  1.  Tlie  act  of  giving  form  or  shape  to  any- 
thing ;  a  forming  ;  a  shaping.  Beatlie.. 

2.  The  manner  iu  which  a  thing  is  formed  ;  structure ; 
construction;  conformation;  form;  as,  the  peculiar /t>/- 
7nation  of  the  heart. 

3.  A  substance  formed  or  deposited. 

4.  {Geol.)  {a)  Mineral  deposits  and  rock  masses  des- 
ignated with  reference  to  their  origin  ;  as,  the  siliceous 
formation  about  geysers;  alluvial  formations ;  marine 
formations,  {b)  A  group  of  beds  of  the  same  age  or 
period  ;  as,  the  'Eioceue  formation. 

5.  {Md.)  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  in 
a  square,  colunm,  etc.  Farrou\ 

Form'a-tlvo    (form'a-tTv),    a.      [Cf.    F.  formafif.'] 

1.  Giving  form  ;  having  tlie  power  of  giving  form ; 
plastic;  as,  the  formative  arts. 

Tlie  meanest  plant  can  not  be  raised  without  eeed,  bv  any 
formalire  power  residing  in  the  Koil.  Jii'ntlcy. 

2.  {Gram.)  Serving  to  form  ;  derivative;  not  radical ; 
as,  a  termination  yjieTe\y  formatire. 

3.  {Biol.)  Capable  of  growth  and  development;  ger- 
nnnal ;  as,  living  or  formative  matter. 

Form'a-tive,  «.  {Gram.)  (a)  That  which  serves 
merely  to  give  form,  and  is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  the 
prefix  or  the  termination  of  a  word,  {b)  A  word  formed 
in  accordance  with  some  rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root, 

For'm6'  (for'mS'),  a.    {Her.)  Same  as  Pate  or  Patte. 

For'me  (for'ni^'),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  forma.  See  Fore- 
most.] First.  lObs.}  *^  Adam  OUT fonne  father."  Chaucer. 

Formed  (formd),  a.  1.  {Astron.)  Arranged,  as  stars 
in  a  con.stellation  ;  as,  formed  stars,    [ii.] 

2.  {Biol.)  Having  structure;  capable  of  growth  and 
development;  organized;  as,  the  formed  or  organized 
ferments.     See  Ferment,  7i. 

Formed  material  iliinl.),  a  term  employed  by  Beale  to 
denote  the  lifeless  matter  of  the  cell,  that  which  is  physi- 
ologically dead,  iu  distinction  from  the  tndy  germmal  or 
living  matter. 

For'me-don  (f6r'me-d5u),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  Latin.  So 
called  because  the  plaintiff"  claimed  *'  by  the  form  of  the 
gift,"  L.  per  formani  doni.']  {O.  Eng.  Law)  A  writ 
of  right  for  a  tenant  in  tail  iu  case  of  a  discontinuance 
of  tlie  estate  tail.     This  wTit  has  been  abolished. 

For'meU  (fOr'mSl),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  forme  the  female 
of  a  bird  of  prey.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  female  of  a  hawk  or 
falcon.     [06.!.]  Chaucer. 

Form'er  (form'er),  n.  1.  One  who  forms ;  a  maker  ; 
a  creator. 

2.  {Mech.)  (a)  A  shape  around  which  an  article  is  to 
be  shaped,  molded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  otherwise 
constructed,  {b)  A  templet,  pattern,  or  gauge  by  which 
an  article  is  shaped,     (r)  A  cutting  die. 

For'mer  (fCr'nier),  a.  compar.  [A  compar.  due  to 
OF,,  for  me  St.  See  P'oremost.]  1.  Preceding  in  order 
of  time  ;  antecedent ;  previous ;  prior  ;  earlier ;  hence, 
ancient ;  long  past. 

For  inquire.  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age.    Job  viii.  8. 
The  Iftttur  and/or/;icc  rain.  Hosca  vi,  3. 

2.  Near  the  beginning ;  preceding ;  as,  the  for7ner 
part  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 

3.  Earlier,  as  between  two  things  mentioned  together ; 
first  mentioned. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic  :  a  man 
ma>'  be  the  former  merelv  throimli  the  misfortune  of  an  ill 
judtrmcnt :  but  he  can  not  be  the  latter  without  both  that  and 
an  lU  temper.  Pope. 

Syn. —  Prior;  previous;  anterior;  antecedent;  pre- 
ceding ;  foregoing. 

|lFor'me-ret'(for/mi°.r5'),r!.  [F.]  (.frrA.)  Oneof  the 
half  ribs  against  the  walls  in  a  ceiling  vaulted  with  ribs. 

For'mer-ly  (f6r'mer-ly),  adv.  In  time  past,  either 
in  time  immediately  preceding  or  at  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance ;  of  old  ;  heretofore. 

Form'ful  (fSrm'ful),  a.  Creative  ;  imaginative.  [jR.] 
*'Tlie/or7?i/f/;  brain."  Thomson. 

For'mlc  (for'mTk),  a.  [L.  formica  an  ant :  cf.  F. 
formique."]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
ants;  a^,  formic  acid;  in  an  extended  sense,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  formic  acid  ;  as.,  formic  ether. 

Amldo  formic  acid,  carbnmic  acid.  —  Formic  acid,  a  color- 
less,  mobile  liquid,  HCO.OH,   of  a  sharp,   acid    taste. 
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occurring  naturally  in  ants,  nettles,  pine  needle«,  etc., 
and  prn*hi<;.^r|  artificially  in  many  ways,  as  by  the  oxida- 
tion ot  ni.-tliyl  iiir.diol,  by  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  the  d.htmrtiv.^  distillation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  the 
first  Jii.-nih.r  <>t  th.^  fatty  acidH  in  the  paraffin  iterie)*, 
and  IS  )iuiiiolot;tKi,i  with  a<'eti(:  acid. 

II  For-ml'ca  {fSr-mi'ka),  n.  [L.,  an  ant.]  (Zool.)  A 
Liunaan  genus  of  hyimnopterou«  insects,  including  the 
common  ants.     See  Ant. 

Forml-ca'rold  (for/ml-ka'roid),  o.  [NL.  Forviica- 
riH.%  the  typical  gemm  +  -aid.']  {Zool.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  family  Formicaridm  or  ant  tliruHhcB. 

For'ml-ca-ry  (for'ml-ku-r^),  n.  [lA..  formicarium, 
fr.  h.Jarmira  an  ant.]  {Zool.)  The  nest  or  dwelling  of 
a  swarm  of  ants  ;  an  ant-hill. 

For'ml-cate  t-kut),  a.  [L. /wmfcu  an  ant]  {Zoiil.) 
Uesembling,  or  pirtaining  to,  an  ant  or  ants. 

Formi-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  «.  [L.formicatio,  ir.for- 
7nicare  to  creep  like  an  ant,  to  feel  as  if  ants  were  crawl- 
ing on  one'B  self,  fr.  formica  ant:  cf.  F.for7/iication.'} 
(Med.)  A  sensation  resembling  tliat  made  by  the  creep- 
ing of  antH  nn  the  skin.  Dmujliison. 

For'ml-cld  (fGr'mt-sTd),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
ants.  ^71.     One  of  the  family  Formicidm,  or  ants. 

For'ml-da-bU'l*ty  (fCr'nil-dd-bll'I-tj?),  n.  Formida- 
blene.sH.  Watpole. 

For'ml-da-ble  (for'mT-d&-b'l),  a.  [L.  forniidabili.t,  it. 
formidinr  to  fear,  dread  ;  cf.  F.  formidable.']  Exciting 
fear  or  a]>piehen8ion  ;  impressing  dread;  adapted  to  ex- 
cite fear  and  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under- 
taking ;  alarming. 

They  seemed  to  fear  ihv  formi'Mile  sight.      Drydm. 

I  Bwell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formirlnUr, 
when  you  isee  bo  niuny  pageh  behind.  JJrydm. 

_  Syn.  — Dreadful-  fearful;  terrible;  frightful;  shock- 
ing ;  horrible  ;  terrific  ;  tremendous. 

For'mi-da-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  formida- 
ble, or  adapted  to  excite  dread.  Boyle. 

For'ml-da-bly,  adv.     in  a  formidable  manner. 

For-mld'O-lose  (f5r-mTd'o-los),  a.  IL.  formidolo.'iiis, 
fr.  form  ido  fear.]     Very  much  afraid.     [Obs.']      Bailey. 

Form'lng^  (funu'Tng),  ?;.  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
form  or  shape  to  anything;  as,  in  shipbuilding,  the  ex- 
act shaping  of  partially  ^illaped  timbers. 

Form^esSi  a.  Shapelet^s;  without  a  determinate 
form;  wanting  regularity  of  shape.  —  Form1ess-ly, 
adv.  —  Formless-ness,  ji. 

For'mu-la  (for'mii-l^),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Formulas  (-14z). 
L.  FoRMUi^  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  forina  form,  model.  See 
Form,  ?(.]  1.  A  prescribed  or  eet  form  ;  an  established 
rule;  a  fixed  or  conventional  method  in  which  anj-thing 
is  to  be  done,  arranged,  or  said. 

2.  {I'Jccl.)  A  written  confession  of  faith;  a  formal 
statement  of  doctrines. 

3.  {Math.)  A  rule  or  principle  expressed  in  algebraic 
language;  as,  the  binomial /o;-7;n//ff. 

4.  {Med.)  A  prescription  or  recipe  for  the  preparation 
of  a  medicinal  compound. 

5.  {Chem.)  A  symbolic  expression  (by  means  of  let- 
ters, figures,  etc.)  of  tlie  constituents  or  constitution  of 
a  compoimd. 

(E^^  Chemical  formJil.T  consi.st  of  the  abbreviations  of 
the  names  of  the  elements,  iwith  a  small  figure  at  the 
lower  right  hand,  to  denote  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
element  contained. 

Empirical  formula  (Chein.)^  an  expression  which  gives 
the  simple  proportion  of  the  constituents;  as,  the  Fmjdr- 
■ii  id  jMi-iHubf  of  acetic  acid  is  C^HiO^.  — Graphic  formula, 
Rational  formula  ( (.'/if /)*.  I,  an  expression  of  the  constitu- 
ti<  1],  and  iu  a  limited  sense  of  the  structure,  of  a  com- 
pound, by  the  grouping  of  its  atoms  or  radicals:  as, 
a  rational  fonmda  of  acetic  acid  is  CH,t{C:0).OH  ;  — 
called  also  s(7~iictural  for7nvla.,  co7isti  tut  tonal  formula, 
etc.  Seealso  the  fonnula  of  Be-nzcne  7iucleus,  under  Ben- 
zene.—  Molecular  formula  (Chem.),  a  formula  indicating 
the  .supposed  molecular  constitution  of  a  compoimd. 

Formu-la-ris'tlc  (-rls'tik),  CT.  Pertaining  to,  or  ex- 
hibiting, formularization.  Emerson. 

For'mu-lar-i-Za'tlon  (-ler-T-za'shun),  n.  Tlie  act  of 
formularizing  ;  a  formularized  or  formulated  statement 
or  exhibition.  C.  Kinqslev. 

For'mu-lar-ize  (for'miS-ler-iz),  V.  t.  To  reduce"  to'a 
formula;  to  foniiuhtte. 

For'mu-la-ry  (-la-ry),  ff.  [Cf.  F.formulaire.  See  For- 
mula.]    Stated;  prescribed;  ritual. 

For'mu-la-ry,  7i.;  ;>?.  Formularies  (-rTz).  [Cf.  F. 
formvlaire.'}  1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  pre- 
scribed forms,  as  of  oaths,  declarations,  prayers,  medical 
formula?,  etc. ;  a  book  of  precedents. 

2.  Prescribed  form  or  model ;  formida. 

For'mu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  lirnp.  S:  p.  p.  Formulated 
(-la'ted);  j>.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Formulating  (-la-tTng).]  To 
reduce  to,  or  express  iu,  a  fonnula ;  to  put  in  a  (dear  and 
definite  form  of  statement  or  expression.      G.  P.  Marsh. 

For'mu-Ia'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult iif  formulating  or  reducing  to  a  formula. 

For'mule  (fGr'mul).  71.  [F.]  A  set  or  prescribed 
model ;  a  formula.     [Obs.'}  Johnsmt. 

For'mu-li-za'tion  (fGr'niG-lT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  reducing  to  a  formula ;  the  state  of  being 
formulized. 

For^mu-Uze  (-mu-liz),  v.  t.  \\mp.  &  p.  p.  Formu- 
lized (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FoEMtxiziXG  (-li'zTng).] 
To  reduce  to  a  formula;  to  formulate.  Emerson. 

For'myl  (for'mil),  n.  [Formic  -f  -j//.]  {Chem.)  {a) 
A  univalent  radical,  H.C:0,  regarded  as  the  essential 
residue  of  formic  acid  and  aldehyde.  (6)  Formerly,  the 
radical  methyl,  CHt 

Forn-cast'  (fonilkast')*  p.  p-  [OE.  foren  -f  cast. 
See  Forecast.]     Predestined.    \Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

For'nI-cal(f5r'nT-kal),(7.     Relating  to  a  fornix. 
For'nl-cate  (-kat),  \a.      [L.    fomicatvs,  fr.for- 

For'nl-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  l      nix,  .ici.%  an  arch,  vault.] 

1.  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace ;  arched. 

2.  {Bot.)  Arching  over  ;  overarched.  Gray. 


Ose,    unite,   nide,    fuU,   ap,   arn ;    pitj^ ;    food,   fon>tj    out,   oil;      cliair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,   tliin ; 


boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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For'ni-cate  (fSr'm-kat).  r.  i.  [L.  Jomicntus,  p.  p.  of 
Jornicari  to  foruicate,  ir.jorniz,  -ids,  a  vault,  a  brothel 
in  ail  uudergrouiid  vault.]  To  commit  furiiicatiou  ;  to 
have  milawful  sexual  intercourse. 

For'nl-ca'tion  (-ka'sliunj,  n.  \F.  fornication,  L./or- 
nicalio.'\  1.  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
aD  unmarried  person  ;  the  act  of  such  illicit  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  man  and  a  woman  as  does  not  by  law 
amount  to  adultery. 

1^^  In  England,  the  offense,  though  cognizable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts^  was  not  at  coumion  law  subject  to 
secular  prosecution.  In  the  United  States  it  is  indictable 
iu  some  States  at  common  law,  in  others  only  by  statute. 

Wharton. 

2.  {Script)  (a)  Adultery.      (6)  Incest,     (c)  Idolatry. 

For'ni-ca'tor  (f6r'iu-ka'ter).n.  {_¥.  J'omicateur,  OF. 
/onticalor,  from  h./ornicalor.']  An  unmarried  person, 
male  or  female,  who  has  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex  ;  one  guilty  of  fornication, 

For'ni-ca'tresS  (-tres),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /ornicairice,  L. 
/ornica/riz.']     A  woman  guilty  of  fornication.  Shak. 

i:  For'nix  (-inks),  n.;  pL  Forsices  (-iiT-sez).  [L., 
an  arch.]  (Auat.)  (a)  An  arch  or  fold  ;  as,  the/oniix,  or 
vault,  of  the  cranium;  the  /ormix,  or  reflection,  of  the 
conjunctiva.  (6)  Esp.,  two  longitudinal  bands  of  white 
nervous  tissue  beneath  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

For-Old' (f5r-old')t  a.     Very  old.     {_Obs.} 

A  bear's  skin,  coal-black, /ui.y/(/.  Chaucer. 

For-pasS'  (f  6r-pas'),  V.  (.  &  i.  To  pass  by  or  along ;  to 
pass  over.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

For-plne'  (-pin'),  r.  /.  To  waste  away  completely  by 
Buffering  or  torment.  [Archaic']  *'Pale  as  a.  forpined 
ghost."  Chaucer, 

For'ray  (f Sr'rS  or  fi5r-ra'),  r.  t.  [OE.  jforrayen.  See 
FOEAY.]     To  foray;  to  ravage  ;  to  pillage. 

For  they  thiU  morn  had  h,r,niie<l  all  the  land.  Fairfax. 

For'ray,  n.  The  act  of  ravaging ;  a  ravaging ;  a 
predatory  excursion.    See  Foray. 

For'rill  (for'rll),  n.  [See  Forel.]  Lambskin  parch- 
ment ;  vellum ;  forel.  McElrath. 

For-sake'(f5r-sak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Fobsook  (-so6k') ;  p. 
p.  Forsaken  (-sak''n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vO.  n.  Forsaking.] 
[AS.  forsacan  to  oppose,  refuse  ;  for-  -j-  sacan  to  con- 
tend, strive  ;  akin  to  Goth,  sakan.    See  For-,  and  Sake.] 

1.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely  ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ; 
to  depart  or  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  as,  false  friends 
and  flatterers/owffAe  us  in  adversity. 

If  his  children /orsaie  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  nn- iud^- 
niei'ts-  I's.  Ixxxix.  yO. 

2.  To  renounce ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse. 

a  you  fursaki:  the  offer  of  tlieirlove.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  abandon  j  quit:  dp=ert ;  fail;  relinquisli; 
give  up ;  renounce ;  reject.    See  Abandon. 

For-Sak'er  (-sak'er),  n.    One  who  forsakes  or  deserts. 

For-say'  (f 5r-sa'),  v.  t.  [AS.  forsecgan  to  accuse ; 
pref.  for-  -j-  secynn  to  say.]  To  forbid  ;  to  renounce  ; 
to  forsake  ;  to  deny.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

For-Shape'  (-shap'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-  +  shape,  v.  t.] 
To  render  misshapen.     [Obs.l  Gower. 

For-Slack'  (-aiak'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-  -f  slack  to  negl 
lect.]  To  neglect  by  idleness;  to  delay  or  to  waste  by 
aloth.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

For-sIOUUi'e  (-slouth'e),  v.  t.  [See  For-,  and  Sloth.] 
To  lose  by  sloth  or  negligence.     [Obs.]  Chaucer 

For-Slow'  C-slo'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  for-  +  .tloic]  To  de- 
lay  ;  to  liiuder  ;  to  neglect ;  to  put  off.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 

For-Slow',  V.  i.     To  loiter.     {Obs.)  Shak. 

Forslug'ge  (-slug'gf),  v.  t.  [See  Slug  to  be  idle.] 
To  lose  by  idleness  or  sloth.     [Obs.]  Chaucer 

For-sootll'  (f5r-sodth'),  adv.  [AS.  forsoS  :  for,  prep. 
-^  sdS  sooth,  truth.  See  For,  prep.,  and  Sooth.]  In 
truth;  in  fact;  certaiiUy  ;  very  well , —formerly  used 
as  an  expression  of  deference  or  respect,  especially  to 
women ;  now  used  ironically  or  contemptuously. 

A  fit  man,  forsooth,  to  govern  a  realm  !     Uayward. 

Our  old  English  word  forsooth  has  been  chanRed  for  the 
French  madam.  "  Guardian. 

For-BOoUi',  V.  t.  To  address  respectfully  with  the 
t^TXn  forsooth.     [Obs.] 

The  captain  of  the  "  Cliarlcs"  had /orsoorAct/ her,  thoush  he 
knew  her  well  enough  and  she  hirn.  Pfj.ijs. 

For-SOOtll'',  n.  A  person  who  used  forsooth  much ;  a 
very  ceremonious  and  deferential  person.     [li.] 

Yon  ftip  80  like  aforsooth  of  the  city.       Ji.  Jonson. 

For-speak'  (fSr-spek'),  v.  L    [Pref.  for- i- speak.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit.  Shak. 

2.  Tu  bewitch.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 
For-spenr  C-HpSnt'),  a.    [AS.  forspendan  to  consume  ; 

pref.  for- -\- spnidan  to  spend.]     Wasted  iu  strengtli ; 
tired;  exiiausted.     [Archaic] 

A  Bcntleinan  aXmuA p>r.t,,ent  with  speed.  Shak. 

For-Stall' (-staK).  7.  r.  To  forestall.   [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fors'ter(fC>rh'ler),  71.     A  forester.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

For-atraught'  (fur-«trat'),  ;>.  p.  &■  a.  [Pref . /or- -f 
strnujihi ;  vi..!,s(rnn,,ht.]    Distracted.    [Ob.i.]    Chaucer. 

For-Bwal'  (iSr-swOf).  a.  [See  Sweat.]  Spent  with 
heat ;  covered  with  sweat.      [Obn.]  Sir  P.  Sidneij. 

For-swear'  (fCr-swrtr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forswore  (-swor') ; 
P-  ;?■  I''^RswoRN(-8woni');  7>.  pr.  A-  vb.  n.  Forswear- 
ing.] [OK.  forsueren,forswerieTi,  AS.  forswerian  ;  prci. 
for-  -4-  swerian  to  Bwear.    See  For-,  and  Swear,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  reject  or  renounce  upon  oath ;  lience,  to  re- 
nounce earnestly,  determinedly,  or  with  protestations. 

I  ...  do  forawrar  Iivr.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocf  nee.  and  ni  Bcrencly  bold 
Aft  truth,  how  Iiiiidly  he  fin-mica,*  thy  pold  !     Drydrn. 
1?  '*^T^"^  °°*''  ■•^''  ^'*  Hwear  falHcly  ;  to  wriure  one's 
»**lf.        Thou  whalt  uotfonwcar  thyself.''        Matt.  v.  33. 
Syn.  — ScepERJiRE. 

For-Bweor',  v.  i.  To  swear  falaely  ;  to  commit  per- 
!»»•>'•  Shuk. 
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For-swear'er  (fSr-swSr'er),  n.    One  who  rejects  or 

reuouucea  upon  oath  ;  one  who  swears  a  falae  oath. 

For-swozik'  (-swunk'),  a.  [Pref. /or-  -f  swank,  p.  p. 
of  suink  to  labor.  See  Swink.]  Overlabored  ;  ex- 
hausted;  worn  out.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

For-swore'  (-swor').  imp.  of  Forswear. 

For-swom'  (-sworn'),  ;j.  p.  of  Forswear. 

For-SWOrn'nesS,  n.     state  of  being  forsworn.     [H.] 

II  For-syth'i-a  (f6r-sTth'I-A),  n.  [NL.  Named  after 
Wilham  Forsylh,  who  brought  it  from  China.]  {Bot.)  A 
shrub  of  the  Olive  family,  with  yellow  blossoms. 

Fort  (fort),  n.  [F.,  from/oW  strong,  'L.fortis;  perh. 
akin  to  Skr.  darh  to  fix,  make  firm,  and  to  E.  jirm.  Cf. 
Forte,  Force,  Fortalice,  Comfort,  Effort.]  {Mil.)  A 
strong  or  fortified  place ;  usually,  a  small  fortified  place, 
occupied  oiily  by  troops,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  ram- 
part, and  parapet,  or  with  palisades,  stockades,  or  other 
means  of  defense  ;  a  fortification. 

Detached  works,  depending  Bolelv  on  their  own  strensth,  be- 
lon;:  to  tht  class  of  works  lerttn:dj ur(s.  J-'unuu: 

Fort'a-lice  (fort'a-lls),  n.  [LL.  fortalitia,  or  OF. 
fortelesce.  See  Fortress.]  {Mil.)  A  small  outwork  of 
a  fortification  ;  a  fortilage  ;  —  called  also  fortelace. 

Forte  (fort),  n.     [It.  forte:  cf.  F.  fort.      See  FoRT.] 

1.  The  strong  point ;  that  in  which  one  excels. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  eeems  by  no  means  the  fo}-te  of 
our  modern  poetical  writers.  Jejf'ret/. 

2.  The  stronger  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword;  the  part 
or  half  nearest  the  hilt ;  —  opposed  to  foible. 

|i  For'te  (fSr'ta,  or  ior'tt),  adv.  [It.  forte,  a.  &  adv., 
fr.  L. /oT-iw  strong.]  {Mus.)  Loudly;  strongly;  power- 
fully. 

Fort'ed  (fort'Sd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by, 
forts;  strengthened  or  defended,  as  by  forts.  [R.]  Shak. 

Forth  (forth),  adv.  [AS.  forS,  fr.  for;  akin  to  D. 
voort,  G.  fort.  V78.  See  Fore.  For,  and  cf.  Afford, 
Further,  adv.]  1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time,  place,  or 
order  ;  in  advance  from  a  given  point ;  on  to  the  end ;  as, 
from  that  da.y  forth  ;  one,  two,  three,  and  eo  forth. 

Lucas  was  Paul's  companion,  at  the  leastway  from  the  six- 
teenth of  the  Acls  forth.  Tyndnlc. 
From  this  time  foi-th,  I  never  will  epeak  word.     Shak. 
I  repeoted  the  Ave  Maria  ;  the  inquisitor  bad  me  eay  forth  ; 
I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.  ^tn/pe. 
2.  Out,  as  from  a  state  of  concealment,  retirement, 
confinement,  nondevelopment,  or  the  like  ;  out  into  no- 
tice or  view;  as,  the  plants  in  spring  put /or/A  leaves. 
When  winter  past,  and  summer  Gcarce  begun, 
Invites  them  forth  to  labor  in  the  bud.               Dryden. 

3-  Beyond  a  (certain)  boimdary  ;  away;  abroad;  out. 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting /orrft  to-night.         Shak. 

4.  Thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

And  80  forth,  Back  and  forth.  From  forth.  See  imder 
And,  Back,  and  From.  —  Forth  of.  Forth  from,  out  of. 
[Obs.]     S/iak.  —To  bring  forth.    See  under  Bring. 

Forth,  prep.     Forth  from  ;  out  of.     [Archaic] 

Some  j'vrtfi  their  cabin:^  peep.  Donne. 

Forth,  n.  [OE.,  a  ford.  V78.  See  Frith.]  A  way  ; 
a  passage  or  ford.     [Obs.]  Todd. 

Forthty'  (forth'bi'),  adv.     [Obs.]     See  Forby. 

Forth'com'lng  (forth'kQm'Ing  or  forth'kQm'-),  a. 
Ready  or  about  to  appear  ;  making  appearance. 

Forth'gO''lng  (forth'go'Ing  or  forth'go'Ing),  n.  A 
going  forth  ;  an  utterance.  A.  Chalmers. 

Forth'go'Ing,  a.     Going  forth. 

For-thlnk'  (fSr-tlunk'),  ?•.  r.     To  repent;  to  regret; 

to  be  sorry  for;  to  cause  regret.     [Obs.]     "Let  it  for- 

think  you."  Tyndale. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January.     Chaucer. 

Forth'put'tlng  (forth'put'tlng  or  forth'put'-),  a. 
BoM  ;  forward  ;  aggressive. 

Forth'rlght'  (forth'rif  or  forth'rit').  adv.  [Forth, 
adv.  -f  right,  adv.]  Straight  forward  ;  in  a  straight  di- 
rection.    [Archnic]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Forth'right',  a.    Direct ;  straightforward  ;  as,  tl  forth- 
right man.     [Archaic]  I^owell. 
They  were  Nicht  and  Day,  and  Dav  and  Night. 
Pilgrims  wight  with  steps  forthriyht.                 Emerson. 

Forth'rlght',  n.    A  straight  path.     [A  rchaic] 

Here  'e  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forthrights  and  meanders  !  Shak. 

Forth'rlght'ness,  n.  Straightforwardness  ;  explicit- 
nesB ;  directness.     [Archaic] 

DaiUu's  concise  forthrightnfss  of  phrase.     Hawthorne. 

Forth'ward    (fortli'werd),    adv.      [Forth,    adv.    -f 

•irard.]     Forward.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Fisher. 

Forth'wlth'  (forth'wTth'  or  -with'  ;  see  With),  adv. 

1.  Immediately;  without  delay  ;  directly. 
Inimcdiatoly  there  fell  from  his  eyes  aa  it  had  been  Ecales  ; 

and  he  received  Bi^ht  forthirifh.  Acts  ix.  IS. 

2.  {Jmw)  As  soon  as  the  thing  required  may  be  done 
by  reasonable  exertion  continod  to  that  object.  Boiivier. 

For-thy'  (fSr-tlii'),  a<fr.  [AS.  forlSy ;  for,  prep.  + 
Sy,  instnunental  nevit.  of  se,  sc6,  Sirt,  pVon.  demonstra- 
tive and  article.    See  The.]    Therefore.    [Obs.]  Sjtenser. 

For'tlos  ffCr'ttz).  71.  pi.    See  Forty. 

For'tl-eth(-tT-5th).«.  [M^.fc/iurrtigoi^a.  See  Forty.] 

1.  Following  tlie  thirty-ninth,  or  preceded  by  thirty- 
nine  unitH,  tilings,  or  parts. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

For'U-eth,  n.  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into  \vhich 
one  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  miit  divided  by 
forty ;  one  next  iu  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

For'tl-fl'a-We   (-n'jv-b'i),  a.    [Cf.  OF.  fortir>nhh.] 

Capable  of  being  fortified.  John.ton. 

For'tl-U-Ca'Uon  (-fY-kii'shun),  n.  [L.  fortiflcntio  :  cf. 
F.  forfificntioi,.]  1.  The  act  of  fortifying;  the  art  or 
Bclence  of  fortifying  places  in  order  to  defend  thoin 
against  an  enemy. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  ;  especially,  a  work  or  works 
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erected  to  defend  a  place  or  position  against  attack ;  a 
fortified  place  ;  a  fortress  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle.    , 

Fortification  agate,  Scotch  pebble. 

Syn.  —  Fortress  ;  citadel ;  bulwark.    See  Fortress. 

For'tl-il'er  (for'ti-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
fortifies,  strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds. 

For'ti-iy  (-n),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  ■ 

p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.   Fortifying.]     ^       _.     _.     ,. 

care;  fortis  strong  -\- -ficare  (iu"comp.)^to  make.  6ee 
FoRT,  and  -fy.]  1.  To  add  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen  , 
to  confirm  ;  to  furnish  with  power  to  resist  attack. 

Timidity  vas  fortified  by  pride.  Gibbon. 

Pride  came  to  the  aid  of  fancy,  and  both  combined  to  fortify 
his  resolution.  ^-.r  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  fitrengthen  and  secure  by  forts  or  batteries,  or 
by  surrounding  with  a  wall  or  ditcli  or  other  military 
works;  to  render  defensible  against  an  attack  by  lios- 
tile  forces. 

For'U-fy,  v.  i.     To  raise  defensive  works.  Milton^ 

For'tl-lage  (for'tT-lSj ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  Fohtalice.]  A 
little  tort ;  a  blockhouse.     [Obs.]  Spenser 

Fort'ln  (fortln),  n.  [F.  See  Fort,  rz.]  A  little  fort : 
afortlet.     [Obs.] 

II  For-tlB'sl-mo  (fSr-tle'sT-mo  or  fur-tes'se-mS),  ad\: 
[It.,  superl.  of  forte,  adv.  See  Forte,  adv.]  {Mus.) 
Very  loud  ;  with  the  utmost  strength  or  loudness. 

For-tl'tlon  (f5r-tish'iin),  71.  [See  Fortttttous.]  Casual 
choice;  fortuitous  selection  ;  hazard.     [R.] 

No  mode  of  electirm  operating  in  the  spirit  of fortition  or  rota- 
tion can  be  generally  good.  Burke. 

For'tl-tUde  (for'tl-tud),  77.  [L.  fortitudo,  fr.  fortis 
strong.  See  Fort.]  1.  Power  to  resist  attack;  str&ngth  ; 
firmness.     [Obs.] 

The  fortdude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you.     Shak, 

2.  That  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a 
person  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness  and  courage, 
or  to  bear  pain  or  adversity  without  murmuring,  depres- 
sion, or  despondency  ;  passive  courage ;  resolute  endur- 
ance ;  firmness  in  confronting  or  bearing  up  against  dan- 
ger or  enduring  trouble. 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.         Milton. 
Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues.  Lor-kc. 

Syn.  —  Courage;  resolution;  resoluteness;  endur- 
ance ;  bravery.    See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 

For^'tl-tu'dl-nous  (-tu'dl-nQs),  a.  Having  fortitude  ;. 
courageous.     [Rl  Gibbon. 

Fortaet  (fort'Igt).  71.     A  little  fort.     [R.]         Bailry. 

Fort'nlght'  (f6rt'nit';  in  V.  S.  often  f Srt'nit ;  277'), 
n.  [Coutr.  fr.  fourteen  niyhts^  our  ancestors  reckoning 
time  by  nights  and  winters  ;  so,  also,  seven  nights,  sen- 
night, a  week.]     The  space  of  fourteen  days ;  two  weeks. 

Fort'nlghtly  (-nitiy),  a.  Occurring  or  appearing 
once  in  a  fortnight ;  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting  of  a  club  ; 
s,  fortnightly  magazine,  or  other  publication,  ^arfv.  Once 
in  a  fortnight ;  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 

For-tread'  (f5r-tr6d'),  v.  i.  To  tread  down ;  to  tram- 
ple upon.     [Obs.] 

In  hell  shall  they  be  all  fortroden  of  devils.     Chaucer. 

For'lress  (fSr'trSs),  71. ;  pi.  Fortresses  (-Sz).  [F. 
forteresse,  OF.  forteresce,  fortelesce,  LL.  fortalitia,  fr. 
L.fortis  strong.  See  Fort,  and  cf.  Fortalice.]  A  for- 
tified place  ;  a  large  and  permaneut  fortification,  some- 
times Including  a  town  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ;  a  stronghold  ; 
a  place  of  defense  or  security. 

Syn,  — Fortress,  Fortification.  Castle,  Citadel. 
A  fortress  is  constructed  for  military  purposes  only,  and 
18  permanently  garrisoned;  3.  fortification  is  built  to  de- 
fend harbors,  cities,  etc.;  a  castle  is  a  fortress  of  early 
times  which  was  ordinarily  a  palatial  dwelling ;  a  citadel 
IB  the  stronghold  of  a  fortress  or  city,  etc. 

For'tress,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  fortress  or  with 
fortresses  ;  to  guard  ;  _to  fortify.  Shak. 

For-tu'1-tons  (f 5r-tu'i-tu3),  a.  [L.  fortuitus  ;  akin  to 
forte,  adv.,  by  chance,  prop.  abl.  oi  f or s,  fortis,  chance. 
See  Fortune.]  1.  Happening  by  chance  ;  coming  or 
occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause  ; 
chance  ;  as,  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

It  was  from  causes  eeeniinglv  fortuitous  ...  that  all  the 
mighty  fffects  of  the  Refoniiatioh  llowid.  Jiofjcrtfon. 

So  as  to  throw  a  glancing  and  fortuitous  light  upon  the  wh.ilr 

J/.tzhtr. 

2.  {Law)  Happening  independently  of  human  will  or 
means  of  foresight ;  resulting  from  unavoidable  phy.sjcal 
causes.  Abbott. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;    casual ;   contingent ;   incidental 
See  Accidental. 
—  For-tu'l-tous-ly,  adv.  —  For-tul-tous-neBS,  n. 

For-tU'l-ty  (-ty),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.  fortuili:]  Accident; 
chance  ;  casualty-  D.  Forbes  (1750). 

For'ta-nate  (for'tu-nfit;  135),  a.  [L.  fortunatus,  p. 
p.  oifortuninc  to  make  fortunate  or  prosperous,  fr.  for- 
tuna.  See  Fohtune,  n.]  1.  Coming  by  good  luck  or  fa- 
vorable chance  ;  bringnig  some  good  thing  not  foreseen 
as  certain  ;  presaging  happiness  ;  auspicious  ;  as.  a  for- 
tunate event ;  a.  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances ; 
fi  fortunate  investment. 

2.  Receiving  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected  good,  or 
some  good  which  was  not  dependent  on  one's  own  skill 
or  efforts ;  favored  with  good  fortune  ;  lucky. 

Syn.  —  Anspicions  ;  lucky  ;  prosperous;  Buccessful ; 
favorer! ;  happy.  —  Forti'NAtr,  RtK'cEssFUL,  pRosrEROUO. 
A  man  \h  forlunnte.  when  lie  in  favored  of  fortune,  and  lias 
unusual  blcH.sinns  fall  to  his  lot  ;  sm-r,  xs/nl  wlien  he  gains 
what  he  aims  jit  ;  prax/irrous  wIhmi  he  RucceedH  in  tlioao 
thiiigH  wJiicii  nirii  commonly  di-Hire.  One  may  be  fortu- 
nate, in  noiiK'  ciiscH.  wliere  he  \n  not  .'!}ircessfiil ;  he  may 
\h^  sucrisatiil,  but.  if  lie  has  been  miHtakcn  in  the  value  of 
what  he  has  aimed  at,  lie  nuiy  for  that  reason  fail  to  bu 
jtrosperous. 

For'tQ-nate-ly,  adv.  In  a  fortmmte  manner;  lucki* 
ly  ;  succesHfiiUy  ;  happily. 

For'ta-natenesB.  71.  The  condition  orquality  of  being 

fortunate  ;  g'^^  luck  ;  success  ;  Jiappiness. 
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Por'tun6(for'tiin  ;  135),  h.  [F.  fortiinf,  L.  forfuna  ; 
akin  to/ors,  Jortis,  chance,  prob.  fr.  /rrre  to  hear,  bring. 
See  Ubar  to  aupport,  and  cf.  FonTurrous.]  1.  The  ar- 
rival of  aometbing  in  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner  ; 
chance;  accident;  hick;  bap;  also,  the  perHonilied  or 
deified  power  regarded  as  detL^uiining  human  succeHH, 
apportioning  happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  distribu- 
ting arbitrarily  or  fortuitoualy  the  Iota  of  life. 

'T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  iiK-rit.  Shak. 

O  Fortune,  Fortune,  all  men  call  thee  licklo.        Shak. 

2.  That  which  befalls  or  ia  to  befall  one  ;  lot  in  life,  or 
event  in  any  particular  uudertaking ;  fate ;  destiny  ;  as, 
to  tell  one's /or/Hne. 

You,  wlio  mcw'afortmies  in  their  faccB  rend.      Cowley. 

3.  That  which  comes  aa  the  result  of  au  undertaking 
or  of  a  course  of  action  ;  good  or  ill  success  ;  eapecially, 
favorable  isaue ;  liappy  event ;  success ;  proapority  as 
reached  partly  by  chance  and  i)artly  by  effort. 

Our  cqunl  Crimea  shuU  t:i\ua\  fortune  give.      Dryden. 

There  is  n  title  in  tlie  nffiiirx  of  men. 

Which,  taken  ut  the  floml,  U-uiIb  on  tnf'iitune.         Shak. 

His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  tu  London  to  seek  his /or- 

tKHf.  Swift. 

4.  Wealth  ;  large  possessions  ;  large  estate  ;  riches  ;  as, 
a  gentleman  oi  fortune. 

Syn.  —  Chance;  accident;  luck;  fate. 

Fortune  book,  :i  bni>k  Hupposed  to  reveitl  future  events  to 
tboHii  who  riuisult  it.  '  'ni.sfurir.  — Fortune  hunter,  one  wlio 
seeks  tit  iiiMiiiin'  wimH  h  by  marriage.  —  Fortune  teller,  one 
who  profes.sf.s  U>  U\l  luture  events  in  the  lite  of  another. 
~  Fortune  telling,  the  practice  or  art  of  professing  to  re- 
veal future  events  in  tlie  life  of  another. 

For'tune,  v.  t.  [OF.  fortunevy  L.  fortunare.  See 
Fortune,  n.]  1.  To  make  fortunate ;  to  give  either  good 
or  bad  fortune  to.     [Obs.'\  Chaucrr. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  fortune.  Richardson. 

3.  To  presage  ;  to  tell  the  fortune  of.  [06j.J  Dryden. 
For'tnne,  v.  i.    To  fall  out ;  to  happen. 

Itfortiiiieil  the  same  ni^-ht  thut  n  Christinn,  Ferving  a  Turk 
id  the  oamji,  SL-crctly  yave  the  watchmen  warning.  Knolh-s. 

For'tune-less,  «.  Luckless  ;  also,  destitute  of  a  for- 
tune or  portion.  Spenser. 

For'tun-ize  (-Iz),  v.  i.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of ; 
to  make  iiappy.     [_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

For'ty  (fSr'ty),  a.  [OE.  forti,  fourli,  fowerti,  AS. 
fedivertig  ;  fedwer  four  +  £tiff.  -tig  ten  ;  akin  to  OS. 
Jiwartig,  fiartigy  D.  veertig,  G.  vierzig,  Icel.  /Jdrutiit,  Sw. 
fi/ratio,  Dan.  fyrretyr-e.,  Gotb.  fidwor  tigjus.  See  Four, 
and  Ten,  and  cf.  Fourteen.]  Four  times  ten;  thirty- 
nine  and  one  more. 

For'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  Forties  (-ttz).  1.  The  sum  of  four 
tens  ;  forty  unita  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  forty  units ;  aa,  40,  or  xl. 

For'ty-spot'  (-apSf),  "•  yZonl.)  The  Taauiuuiuu  forty- 
spotted  diamond  bird  (Pardalotus  ijuddnigintus). 

Fo'rum  (fo'riiin),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Forums  (-rumz),  L.  Fora 
(-rA).  [L.  ;  akin  to  f oris,  foras,  out  of  doors.  See  For- 
eign.] 1.  A  market  place  or  public  place  in  Rome,  where 
cauaea  were  judicially  tried,  and  orationa  delivered  to 
the  people. 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court ;  an  assembly  empowered  to 
hear  and  decide  cauaes. 

He  [Lord  Camjen]  was  . . .  more  eminent  in  the  senate  than 
in  the  fiirniii.  Brouiiham. 

For-waked'  (fSr-wakf  or  -wak'gd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Tired 
c.ut  with  excessive  waking  or  watching.   [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

For-Wan'der  (-w5nMer),  v.  i.  To  wander  away ;  to 
go  astray;  to  wander  far  aud  to  weariness.     [06^.] 

For'ward  (for'werd),  n.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  foreweard; 
fore  before  -\-  weard  a  ward.  See  Ward,  n.]  An  agree- 
ment;  a  covenant;  a  promise.     [Obs.'} 

Tell  u3  a  tale  anon,  as  forwarrf  is.  Chaucer. 

For'ward  (-werd),      1  adv.  [AS.forireard,foreiveard; 

For'wardS  (-wirdz),  (  for,  fore  +  -n-eard,  -tveardes; 
akin  to  G.  vorwarts.  The  5  ia  properly  a  genitive  end- 
ing. See  For,  Fore,  and  -ward,  -wards.]  Toward  a  part 
or  place  before  or  in  front ;  onward  ;  in  advance  ;  pro- 
gressively ;  —  opposed  to  backward. 

For'ward,  a.  1.  Near,  or  at  the  fore  part ;  in  ad- 
vance of  something  else  ;  as,  the  forward  gun  in  a  ship, 
or  t\\^  forward  ship  in  a  fleet. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  atrongly  inclined  ;  in  an  ill  sense, 
cfverready ;  too  hasty. 

Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor:  the 

Bttmt;  which  I  also  vfa.s,  forward  to  do.  6'(i/.  ii.  10. 

Nor  do  we  find  hm  forwfird  to  be  sounded.         Shak. 

■3.  Ardent ;  eager ;  earnest ;  in  an  ill  sense,  less  re- 
served or  modest  than  is  proper ;  bold  ;  confident ;  as, 
tne  boy  ia  too  forward  for  his  years. 

I  have  known  men  disagreeably ^"oricart/  from  their  shrneBs. 

T.  Arnold. 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  advanced  for 
the  season  ;  aa,  the  grass  is  forward,  or  forward  for  the 
season  ;  we  have  &  forward  spring. 

The  moii  foncnrd  hmX 
la  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow.  Shak. 

For'ward  (fSr'werd),  V.  t.  \_imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Forwarded  ; 
p.pT.  &  vb.  n.  Forwarding.]  1.  To  help  onward;  to 
advance ;  to  promote  ;  to  accelerate  ;  to  quicken  ;  to 
hasten;  as,  to  forward  the  growth  of  a  plant;  to  for- 
ward one  in  improvement. 

2.  To  aend  forward  ;  to  send  toward  the  place  of  des- 
tination ;  to  tranamit ;  aa,  to  forward  a  letter. 

For'ward-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  forwarda  or  pro- 
motea  ;  a  promoter.  Udall. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  anything  ;  (^Com.)  one  who 
transmits  goods  ;  a  forwarding  merchant. 

3.  {Bookbinding)  One  employed  in  forwarding. 
For'ward-lng,  n.     1.  The  art  of  one  who  forwards  ; 

the  act  or  occupation  of   transmitting  merchandise  or 
other  property  for  others. 

2.  {Bookbinding)  Tlie  process  of  putting  a  book  into 
ita  cover,  and  making  it  ready  for  the  finisher. 


For'ward-ly  (fCr'werd-lJ),  adv.  Eagerly;  liastily ; 
obtrn.-sivcly. 

For'ward-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  forward  ; 
cheerful  readinrss  ;  prntiiptnoHs  ;  a.n,  t\\t;  forwardness  of 
CbriMtians  in  prnp;ig;itin^;  the  go«pel. 

2.  An  advancnd  stagi-  of  progress  or  of  preparation ; 
advancement ;  as,  bia  measures  were  in  great  forward- 
ness, liobertson. 

3.  Eagerness  ;  ardor  ;  aa,  it  is  difl3cult  to  restrain  the 
forwardness  of  youth. 

4.  BoldnesH ;  confidence ;  aaauranco ;  want  of  duo 
reserve  or  modesty. 

In  Krnnce  it  Is  usual  to  bring  children  into  conipnny.  and 
cheriNh  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  u  kind  of  forward ii<!<ii  and 
UBHU  ranee.  Addison. 

6.  A  Htate  of  advance  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  prc- 
matnreneaa  ;  precocity ;  as,  the  forwardness  of  apring  or 
of  corn  ;  the  forwardness  of  a  pupil. 

He  had  such  udoxtenuiH  iimchvity,  113  bin  teachers  wen-  fain 
to  restrain  h\Bfonvardii'Sn.  .Sir  J/,  il'otton. 

Syn. —  Promptness;  promptitude;  eagerness;  ardor; 
zeal;  assurance;  confidence;  boldueaa;  impudence ;  pre- 
fiuiiii)tiun. 

For'wards  (-wErdz),  adv.    Same  aa  Forward. 

For-waste'  (fur-uTiHt'),  r.  t.  [Pref.  for-  +  waste.'] 
To  desolate  or  biy  waste  utterly.      [06*.]  Spenser. 

For-wea'ry  (-we'ry),  w  t.  To  weary  extremely  ;  to 
dispirit.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

For-weep'  (-wep'),  ?•.  i.    To  weep  much.    [Obs.] 

For-wete'(-wet'). '■■  ^  See  Forewite.  [06.s.]  Chaucer. 

For-Why'  (-bwy'),  ronj.  [/■>(/■  +  why,  AS.  hwy.,  instru- 
mental case  oi  hnii  who.]     Wherefore;  because.    [06a\] 

For-WOm'  (f5r-norn'),  a.     Much  worn.     [O65.] 

A  silly  man,  in  feimple  weeds /ont-oni.  Sjicmer. 

For-wot'  (-w5t'),  pres.  indie.  1st  &  3d  pers.  sing,  of 
FoRWETE.     lObs.]  Chancer. 

For-wrap'  (-rap'),  v.  t.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  conceal.  [,Obs.] 

All  mute  be  suid  and  uouj^ht  excused,  nor  hid,  nor  forwrajiped. 

Chaucer. 

For-yelde'  (-y?ld'),  >'■  t.  \_h.'&.  forgieldan.'l  To  repay  ; 
to  reipiite.     [''Z'-^-]  Chancer. 

For-yete'  (-yet'),  r.  t.     To  forget.     [Obs.}      Chaucer. 

For-yet'ten  (-ySt'ten),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Foryetb.  Chaucer. 

II  For-zan'dO  (for-tsau'do),  adv.  [It.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of 
forzarc  to  force.]     {Mas.)  See  Sforzato. 

llFos'sa  (fO.s'sa),  n.;  2>l-  Foss-g  (-se).  [L.,  a  ditch. 
See  Fosse.]  {Annt.)  A  pit,  groove,  cavity,  or  depression, 
of  greater  or  less  depth  ;  as,  the  temporal  fossa  on  tlie 
side  of  the  skull ;  the  nasal  fossm  containing  the  nostrils 
in  most  birds. 

Fos'sane'  (fos'san'),  n.  [Cf.  F.fossane.l  {Zoi'd.)  A 
species  of  civet  (  Vivcrra  fossa)  resembling  the  genet. 

Fosse  (fos),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fossa,  fr.  fodere,fossum, 
to  dig.]     1.  {Fort.)  A  ditch  or  moat. 

2-  {Anat.)  See  Fossa. 

Fosse  road.    See  Fossewat. 

Fos'set  (fOs'sSt),  n.     A  faucet.     {Obs.'\  Shak. 

1;  FoS'Sette'  (fo'sSf  or  f5s-s6t'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  oi  fosse 
a  fosse.]     1.  A  little  hollow  ;  hence,  a  dimple. 

2.  {Med.)  A  small,  deep-centered  ulcer  of  the  trans- 
parent cornea. 

FoSBO'way  (fSs'wa'),  «•  One  of  the  great  military 
roads  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  :  —  so  called  from  the  fosse  or  ditch  on 
each  side  for  keeping  it  dry. 

Fos'sll  (f  Ss'sTl),  a.  [L.  fossilis,  fr.  fodere  to  dig  :  cf. 
F.  fossile.  See  Fosse.]  1.  Dug  out  of  the  earth ;  aa, 
fossil  coal ;  fossil  salt. 

2.  {Pale07i.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  fossils;  contained 
in  rocka,  whether  petrified  or  not ;  asy  fossil  iJlants,  ahells. 

FoBBll  copal,  a  resinous  substance,  first  found  in  the 
blue  clay  at  Higligate,  near  London,  and  apparently  a 
vegetable  resin,  partly  changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth. 

—  Fossil  cork,  flax,  paper,  or  wood,  varieties  of  amianthus. 

—  FoBflll  farina,  a  soft  carbonate  of  lime. —  FosbU  ore,  fos- 
siliferoua  red  hematite.    Kayuiond. 

Fos'sll,  n.     1    A  substance  dug  from  the  earth.  [065.] 

^W^  Formerly  all  minerals  were  called  fossils,  but  the 

word  is  now  restricted  to  express  the  remains  of  animals 

and  plants  found  buried  in  the  earth.  (Ire. 

2.  {Paleon.)  The  remains  of  an  animal  or  plant  found 
in  stratified  rocks.  Most  fossils  belong  to  extinct  species, 
but  many  of  the  later  ones  belong  to  species  still  living. 

3.  A  person  whose  views  and  opinions  are  extremely 
antiquated ;  one  whose  sympathies  are  with  a  former 
time  rather  than  with  the  present.     [rV/Zif/.] 

Fos  sll-lf'er-ous  (-Tf'er-us),  a.  IFossH  -f  -ferous."] 
{Paleon.)  Containing  or  composed  of  fossils. 

Fos-sU'i-tl-ca'tlon  (fOs-sTl'T-ft-ka'shun),  n.  [Fossil 
+  h.fncere  to  make.]     Tlie  process  of  becommg  fossil. 

Fos'sU-lsm  (fQs'sTl-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  science  or  state 
of  fossils.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extremely  antiquated  in  views 
and  opinions. 

Fos'sil-ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of 
fossils  ;  a  paleontologist.  Joseph  Black. 

Fos'Sll-l-Za'tlon  (-T-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fossilisa- 
iio7i.']  The  process  of  converting,  or  of  being  converted, 
into  a  foiisil. 

Fos'sll-ize  (fSs'sTl-Tz),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fossilized 
(-Tzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fossilizing  (-I'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
fossiliser.'}  1.  To  convert  into  a  fossil ;  to  petrify  ;  as, 
to  fossili3e  bones  or  wood. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  as 
by  fossilization  ;  to  mummify ;  to  deaden. 

Ten  layers  of  birthdays  on  a  woman's  head 

Are  apt  to  fossilize  he'r  girlish  mirth.     Mrs.  Browning. 

FOB'sU-lze,  V.  I.     1.  To  become  fossil. 

2.  To  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  beyond  the 
influence  of  change  or  progress. 

Fos'sU-lzed  (-izd),  a.  Converted  into  a  fossil ;  anti- 
quated ;  firmly  fixed  in  views  or  opinions. 

A  fossilized  sample  of  confuted  provincialism.        Earle. 


II  Fos-SO'res  (fSs-ao'rez),  n.  ;;/.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fossor  a 
digger,  fr.  fndiTt  to  dig.]  {ZoU.)  A  group  of  hyim-nop- 
terouH  iiiHecth  izicluding  the  aand  wasps.  They  excavato 
cells  in  earth,  where  they  depoait  their  tgge,  with  the 
bodies  of  other  inaects  for  the  food  of  the  young  when 
hatchcfL     [Written  also  Fossoria.^ 

II  Fosso'rl-a  (fSs-sS'rl-a),  «.  2>l.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  See 
FoHsiiuEa. 

Fos-so'rI-al  (-«1),  a.  [L.  fossor  a  digger.]  Fitted  for 
digging;  adapt-'d  lor  burrowing  or  digging;  an,  a  fos- 
sorial  foot ;  a  fossorial  animal. 

F0a-B0'rl-0U8  (-us),  a.     \Zo6l.)  Adapted  for  digging  ; 

—  said  of  tlie  legs  of  certain  insects. 

Fos'SU-latO  (fCs'sij-liit),  a.  [L.  fossula  little  ditch, 
dim.  of  fossa.  See  Fosse.]  Having,  or  Burrounded  by, 
long,  narrow  depressions  or  furrows. 

Fos'ter  (ISa'ter),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fostered  (-tSrd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FosTEttiNO.  ]    [OK.  fostren.  fr.  AS.  foster, 

fostor,  food,  nouriabment,  fr,  foda  food.     -y/TQ.     See 

Food.]  1.  To  feed  ;  to  nourish  ;  to  support ;  to  bring  up. 

Some  nay  that  ravvuHfo^trr  forlorn  chihlren.        .SVia-t". 

2.  To  cherish  ;  to  promote  the  growth  of ;  to  encour- 
age ;  to  Hustain  and  promote  ;  aa,  to  foster  genius. 

Fos'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up  together. 
[Obs.}  Spenser. 

Fos'ter,  a.  [AS.  foster,  fOstor,  nourishment.  Bee 
Foster,  v.  /.]  Relating  to  nourishment;  affording,  re- 
ceiving, or  sharing  nourishment  or  nurture  ;  — applied 
to  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  etc.,  to  indicate  that 
the  person  so  called  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent,  child, 
brother,  etc.,  as  regards  sustenance  and  nurture,  but  not 
by  tie  of  blood. 

Foflter  babe,  oi  roBt«r  child,  an  infant  or  child  nvirsed  by 
a  woman  nut  it.-,  muthfr,  ni  l.ri-d  by  a  man  not  its  fatlier. 

—  Foster  brother,  Foster  slater,  out-  «]i(j  in,  or  has  been, 
nursed  at  the  same  breast,  or  brought  up  by  the  same 
imrse  as  anotlier,  but  is  not  of  the  aame  parentage.  —  Foster 
dam,  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  mother ;  a  nurse.  Jjry- 
den.  —  ToatBT  earth,  earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nourisbed, 
though  not  its  native  soil.  ./.  Philijjs.  —  Yoeter  father,  a 
man  who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  cariiii;  for  a  child, 
ifaron.  —  Foster  land.  <a}  Land  allotted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  one.  [Obs.]  (b)  One's  adopti-d  country. — 
Foster  lean  [foster  +  AS.  l:rn  a  loan.  See  Loan;,  remu- 
neration fixed  for  the  rearing  of  a  foster  child  ;  also,  the 
jointure  of  a  wife.  [Ob.s.]  ii'hn r ton.  —  Toater  mother,  a 
woman  who  takes  amotlicr's  place  in  the  nurture  and  care 
of  a  child  ;  a  nurse.  —  Foster  nurse,  a  nurse  ;  a  nourisher. 
[A'.]  iV/nrA'.— Foster  parent,  a  foster  mother  or  foster  father. 

—  Foster  eon,  a  male  foster  child. 

Fos'ter,  n.     A  forester.     [O/a*.]  Spenser. 

Fos'ter-age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  The  care  of  a  foster  child  ; 
the  cliiirg)*  of  nursing.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Fos'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  fosters. 

Fos'ter-ling,  n.     [AS.  fOstorling.']     A  foster  child. 

Fos'ter-ment  (-ment),  71.    Food  ;  nouriabment.  [Obs.'] 

Fos'tress  (-trSa),  n.  [For  fosteress.']  A  woman  who 
feeds  and  rlu  ri.shes;  a  nurse.  B.  Joyjson. 

Foth'er  (foth^er),  n.  [OE.  father,  foder,  AS.  foi^er  a 
cartload  ;  akin  to  G.  fuder  a  cartload,  a  unit  of  measure, 
OHG.fuodar,  D.  voeder,  iind  perl),  to  E.  fathoui,  or  cf. 
Skr.  pdtrH  vessel,  dish.  Cf.  Fodder  a  fother.]  1.  A 
wagonload  ;  a  load  of  any  sort.     lObs.} 

Of  dun^  full  many  a  fof/ier.  Chancer. 

2.  See  Fodder,  a  unit  of  weight. 

Foth'er,  v.  t.  {imp.  A-  p.  p.  Fothered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fothering.]  [Cf.  Fodder  food,  and  G.  fiittem, 
futterny  to  cover  within  or  ^\ithout,  to  line.  V75.]  To 
stop  (a  leak  in  a  ship  at  sea)  by  drawing  under  its  bottom 
a  thrummed  sail,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  may 
force  it  into  the  crack.  Totten. 

Fo'tlve  (fo'ttv),  a.  [L.  fovere,fotum,  to  keep  warm, 
to  cherish.]     Nourishing.    '[Obs.']  T.  Carew  (1G33). 

Fot'mal  (fot'uud),  7i.    {Cam.)  Seventy  pounds  of  lead. 

r  FoU'gade'  (fob'gad'),  I  n.      [F.;]      {3Iil.)    A    small 

il  FoU'^gasse'  (-gas'),  (  mine,  in  the  form  of  a  well 
sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  charged  with  ex- 
plosives and  projectiles.  It  is  made  in  a  position  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Fought  (fat),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  FiGHT. 

Fought'en  (laf'n),  7?.  p.  of  Fight.     [Archaic] 

Foul  (loul),  )/."    [See  Fowl.]  A  bird.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Foul  (foul),  a.  [Coinpar.  Fouler  (-er) ;  super!.  Foul- 
est.] [OE.  foul,  ful,  AS.  fai  ;  akin  to  D.  vuil,  G.  faul 
rotten,  OHG./h/,  Icel. /«/ foul,  fetid,  Dau.>u/,  Sw. /«/ 
foul,  Gotb.  fnls  fetid,  Litli.  p^ili  to  be  putrid,  L.  jiutere 
to  stink,  be  putrid,  7>«.5  pus,  Gr.  TTvof  pus,  nvBeiv  to  cause 
to  rot,  Skr.  piig  to  stink.  V82.  Cf.  Defile  to  foul. 
File  to  foul,  Filth,  Pus,  Putrid.]  1.  Covered  with,  or 
containing,  extraneous  matter  which  is  injurious,  noxious, 
offensive,  or  obstructive ;  filthy;  dirty;  not  clean;  pol- 
luted ;  nasty ;  defiled  ;  as,  a  foal  cloth  ;  foul  hands  ; 
afoul  chimuey;  foul  air;  a  ship's  bottom  is /o?/^  when 
overgrown  with  barnacles  ;  a  gun  becomes /07i/  from  re- 
peated firing  ;  a  well  is  foul  with  polluted  water. 

My  face  is  foul  with  weeping.  Job  x\i.  16. 

2.  Scurrilous ;  obscene  or  profane  ;  abusive  ;  as,  foul 
words ;  foul  language. 

3.  Hateful;  detestable;  ahameful;  odious;  wretclied. 
*'  The  foul  witch  Sycorax."  Shah. 

WHio  first  seduced  theni  to  that  foul  revolt  ?       Jlilton, 

4.  Loathsome;  disgusting;  as,  a/ou/ disease. 

5.  Ugly;  homely;  poor.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  out  foulest  wares.     S/iai:. 

6.  Not  favorable ;  unpropitious ;  not  fair  or  advan- 
tageous ;  aa,  Afoul  wind  ;  afoul  road  ;  cloudy  or  rainy ; 
stormy  ;  not  fair ;  —  said  of  the  weather,  sky,  etc 

Se>  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.  Sfiak. 

7.  Not  conformed  to  the  established  rules  and  customs 
of  a  game,  conflict,  test,  etc.  ;  unfair;  dishonest;  dis- 
honorable; cheating;  as, /o»/ play. 

8.  Having  freedom  of  motion  interfered  with  by  col- 
lision or  entanglement;  entangled; — opposed  to  c/cor/ 
as,  a  rope  or  cable  may  get  foul  while  paying  it  out. 
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Foul  anchor.  (.V.i?//.)Seeiini1er Anchor. —  Foul  t)all(^ff.*r- 
hall),  a  ball  that  tir.st  .strikes  the  gruund  outside  of  the 
foul  I'llI  lines,  or  rolls  outside  of  certain  liuiits.  —  Foul 
ball  linea(Basebafl)t  lines  from  the  home  ba.se,  through  tlie 
lii'st  aud  third  bases,  to  the  bouudary  of  tlie  field.  —  Foul 
berth  l^'aut.)^  a  berth  in  wliich  a  ship  is  in  dan^rer  of  foul- 
iuK  another  vessel.  —  Fool  bill,  or  Foul  bill  of  Itealth,  a  cer- 
tificate, duly  authenticated,  that  a  sliip  has  come  from 
a  place  where  a  coutaj^ious  disorder  prevails,  or  that  some 
of  the  crew  are  infected. —Foul  copy,  a  rough  draught, 
with  erasures  and  corrections ;  —  opposed  to  jair  or  clean 
copy.  "Some  writers  boast  of  negligence,  and  others 
would  be  ashamed  to  show  their  foul  cot/iV.v."  Cou-per. 
—  Foal  proof,  an  uncorrected  proof  ;  a  proof  containing  an 
excessive  quantity  of  errors.  —  Foul  strike  (Baseball),  a 
strike  by  the  batsman  when  any  pai't  of  his  person  is  out- 
side of  the  lines  of  his  position.  —  To  fall  foul,  to  fall  out ; 
to  quarrel,  [obx.]  "If  they  be  any  ways  otiended,  they 
f  1(11  foul.''''  Burton.  —  To  fall,  or  rim,  foul  of.  See  under 
Fall.  —  To  make  foul  water,  to  sail  in  such  shallow  water 
that  the  ship's  keel  stirs  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

Foul  (foul),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fouled  (fould) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fouling.]  1.  To  make  filthy;  to  defile;  to 
daub  ;  to  dirty  ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  J'oul  the  face  or  hands 
with  mire. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  incrust  (the  bore  of  a  gun)  with  burnt 
powder  in  the  process  of  tiring. 

3.  To  cover  (a  ship's  bottom)  with  anything  that  im- 
pedes its  sailing  ;  as,  a  bottom  foufed  with  barnacles. 

4.  To  entangle,  so  as  to  impede  motion  ;  as,  to  foul  a 
rope  or  cable  m  paying  it  out ;  to  come  into  coUision 
witli ;  as,  one  ho3.t  fouled  the  other  in  a  race.  ■ 

Foul,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  clogged  with  burnt  powder 
in  the  process  of  firing,  as  a  gim. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  as  ropes;  to  come  into  col- 
lision %vith  something  ;  as,  the  two  hoats  fouled. 

Foul,  n.  1.  An  entanglement ;  a  collision,  as  in  a 
boat  race. 

2.  {Baseball)  See  Fnnl  ball^  under  FotTL,  o. 

II  Foulard'  (F.  foo'lar' ;  E.  foo-Iard'),  «■  [F.]  A  thin, 
washable  material  of  silk,  or  silk  aud  cotton,  originally 
imported  from  India,  but  now  also  made  elsewhere. 

Foul'der  (foul'der),  r.  /.  [OE. /f/;(/*/re  lightning,  fr. 
F.  foiulre,  OF.  alsofouldre,  fr.  L.  fuhjur.  See  Fulgor.] 
To  Hash,  as  lightning ;  to  lighten  ;  to  gleam  ;  to  thunder. 
[06.?.]     "Flames  oifoiddering  heat."  Spenser. 

Foul'e  (foul'e),  adv.     Foidly.     [_Obs.'\  Chaucer, 

Foully  (foul'ly),  adv.  In  a  foul  manner ;  liltliily ; 
nastily  ;  shamefully ;  unfairly ;  dishonorably. 

Ifutilh/  wronged  him  ;  do  forgive  me,  do.  Gaij. 

Foul'— mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Using  language  scur- 
rilous, opprobrious,  obscene,  or  profane  ;  abusive. 

Sofoid-mouthed  a  witness  never  appeared  iu  any  caii^e. 

Addison. 

Foul'ness,  n.  [AS.  /nines.'}  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  foul. 

Foul'-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Using  profane,  scurril- 
ous, fthui'lerniis.  or  obscene  language.  Shak. 

Fou'mart'  (fuT/mart'),  n.  (OB.  folmnrd, /rdmard ; 
AS.  fill  foul  -f  mearSy  meard,  marten  :  cf.  *F.  marte, 
marlre.  See  Foul,  n.,  and  Mabten  the  quadruped.] 
{Zo'rjl.)  The  European  polecat ;  —  called  also  European 
ferret,  2.nA  fitchew.  See  Polecat.  [Written  also /o«/- 
viart,  fouliinart,  And  fuH mart.} 

Found  (found),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Find. 

Found,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Founded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Founding.]  [F.  fo wire ^1,. /under e  to  found,  pour.]  To 
form  by  melting  a  metal,  and  pouring  it  into  a  mold  ;  to 
cast.     "  Whereof  to  found  their  engines."  3Iilton. 

Found,  V.     A  thin,  single-cut  file  for  combmakers. 

Found,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Founded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i. 
Founding.]  [F.  fonder,  L.  fu/tdare,  fr.  /undus  bottom. 
See  l.<it  Bottom,  and  cf.  Founder,  v.  ?*.,  Fund.]  1.  To 
lay  the  basis  of;  to  set,  or  place,  as  on  something  solid, 
for  support ;  to  ground  ;  to  establish  upon  a  basis,  literal 
or  figurative  ;  to  fix  firudy. 

I  had  el?e  been  perfect. 
Whole  OS  the  ma.Th\e,f<)iai<led  as  the  rock.  Shak. 

A  man  that  all  his  time 

irath/oi/?i(/ff/  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love.  Shak. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  -wasfnimdcd  on  a  rock.     JtJaft.  vii.  2o. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  mea-sures  in  erecting  or 

building  up ;  to  furnish  the  materials  for  beginning  ;  to 

begin  to  raise ;  to  originate ;  aa,  to  found  a  college  ;  to 

found  a  family. 

There  thev  filmll  found 
Their  government,  and  thor  ;,'reiit  st-nate  choose.    Milton. 
S  yn .  —  To  base  ;  ground;  institute;   establish;   fix. 
See  Predicate. 

Fonn-da'tlon  (fonn-da'shun),  n.  [F.  fondation,  L. 
fnmlfitio.  See  Found  to  establi.-ih.]  1.  Tlie  act  of 
founding,  fixing,  eiitablishing,  or  beginning  to  erect. 

2.  That  upon  which  anything  is  founded;  that  on 
%vhich  an>'thing  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  ; 
the  lowest  and  supporting  layer  of  a  superstructure ; 
groundwork ;  basis. 

Uehotd,  I  lay  in  Zion.  for  a  fimndation,  a  stone  ...  a  precious 
corner  utone,  aHure  fnnudation.  Is.  xxviii.  Hi. 

'X\\c  foundation  of  a  free  commonweallli.         Jfotlei/. 

3.  {Arch.)  Tlie  lowest  and  supporting  part  or  member 
of  a  wall,  including  the  base  course  (Kee  liasrconrsr  (ff), 
under  liASE,  n.)  and  footing  courses;  in  a  frame  house, 
the  whole  substructure  of  masonry. 

4.  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  support  a 
charitable  iuBtitution,  aud  constituting  a  permanent 
fund ;  endowment. 

Ik-  waH  wntered  on  the  foundaf ion  of  Wcwtminnter.  ^facnv}ay, 
6.  That  which  is  founded,  or  established  by  endow- 
ment ;  an  endowed  institution  or  charity. 

Againfit  the  cnnnn  lawt  of  our  t'dinid'itwn.         Millon. 

Ponndatlon  conme.    See  Banf  rovrar,  under  Base,  n.  — 

Foondatlon  muilln,  an  open-worked  gummed  fabric  used 

for  Rtilfeuuig  dresscB,  lx)nnets,  etc.  —  Foundation  school,  in 

England,  an  endowed  Kchool.  —  To  be  on  a  foundation, 


to  be  entitled  to  a  support  from  the  proceedsof  an  endow- 
ment, as  a  scholar  or  a  fellow  of  a  college. 

Foun-da'tlon-er  (foun-da'shiin-er),  71.  One  who  de- 
rive.s  support  from  the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college 
or  .^I'liool.     [Enp.] 

Foun-da'tlon-lesS,  a.     Hai-ing  no  foundation. 

Found'er  (fouud'er),  71.  [Cf.  OF.  fondeor,  F.  fonda- 
terir,  L.  fumlntor.']  One  who  founds,  estaolishes,  aud 
erects ;  one  who  lays  a  foundation ;  an  author  ;  one  from 
whom  anjahing  originates ;  one  who  endows. 

Found''er,  n.  [From  Found  to  cast.]  One  who 
founds;  one  who  casts  metals  in  various  forms  ;  a  caster; 
as,  a,  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  hardware,  or  types. 

Founder's  dust.  Same  as  Facing,  4.  —  Founder's  sand,  a 
kind  of  sand  suitable  for  purposes  of  molding. 

Foun'der  (foun'der),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foundered 
(-derd) ;  p>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foundering.]  [OF.  fondrer 
to  fall  in,  cf.  F.  s'effondrer^  iv./ond  bottom,  'L.'fundus. 
See  Found  to  establish.]  1.  {jS'aut.)  To  become  tilled 
with  wftter,  and  sink,  as  a  sliip. 

2-  To  fall ;  to  stumble  and  go  lame,  as  a  horse. 

For  which  his  horse  for  feare  gan  to  turn. 

And  leep  aside,  andfiiumiifde  as  he  leep.     Chaiicpr. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry.  ^^AlUnstncka/ounder."  Shak. 

Foun'der,  v.  t.  To  cause  internal  infiaunnation  and 
soreness  in  the  feet  or  limbs  of  (a  horse),  so  as  to  disable 
or  lame  him. 

Foun'der,  ??.  {Far.)  {a)  A  lameness  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  occasioned  by  inflammation;  closh.  (6)  An  in- 
flammatory fever  of  the  body,  or  acute  rheumatism  ;  as, 
chest  founder.     See  Chest  founder.  James  White. 

Foun'der-OUS  (-us),  a.  Difficult  to  travel ;  likely  to 
trip  one  up  ;  as,  afoimderous  road,     [i?.]  Burke. 

Found'er- shaft'  (fouud'er-shaff),  71.  {Mininr/)  The 
first  >^haft  sunk.  JUiyuiond. 

Found'er-y  (found'er-j?),  «. ,-  pi.  Founderies  (-Tz). 
[F.  fonderie,  fr.  fondre.  See  Found  to  cast,  aud  cf. 
Foundry.  J    Same  as  Foundry. 

Foundling,  n.  The  art  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

FOUnd'llng  (-ITng),  71.  [OE.  /oundling,  fundling ; 
findtn  to  find-j--//H^;  cf.  fundi ing,jindling.  See  Find, 
V.  t.,  and  -ling.]  A  deserted  or  exposed  infant ;  a  child 
found  without  a  parent  or  owner. 

Foundling  hospital,  a  hospital  for  foundlings. 

Found'ress  (-res),  n.  A  female  founder ;  a  woman 
who  founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 

Found'ry  (-ry),  71.  ;  pi.  Foundries  (-riz).  [See  Found- 
er v.]     1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  casting  metals. 

2.  Tlie  buildings  and  works  for  casting  metals. 

Foundry  ladle,  a  vessel  for  holding  molten  metal  and 
conveying  it  from  the  cupola  to  the  molds. 

Fount  (fount),  n.     [See  Font.]     {Print.)  A  font. 

Fount,  n.  [OF.  font,  funt,  fr.  l,.fons,fon(is,  a  foun- 
tain ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  akin  to  fundere  to  pour, 
F..  fou7id  to  ca.st.     Cf.  Font.]  A  fountain. 

Foun'taln  (foun'tTn),  n.     [F   fontame    LL    fontana, 
fr.  Ij.  fans,  font  is.    See 
2d  Fount.]  1.  A  spring 
of  water  issuing  from 
the  earth. 

2.  An  artificially  pro- 
duced jet  or  stream  of 
water ;  also,  the  struc- 
ture or  works  iu  which 
such  a  jet  or  stream 
rises  or  flows  ;  a  basin 
built  and  constantly 
supplied  with  pure  wa- 
ter for  drinking  and 
other  useful  purposes, 
or  for  ornament. 

3.  A     reservoir    or 
chamber  to  contain  a 
liquid    which    can    be 
conducted  or  drawn  off  as  needed  for  use ;  as,  the  ink 
fountain  in  a  printing  press,  etc. 

4.  The  source  from  which  anything  proceeds,  or  from 
which  anj'thing  is  supplied  continuously  ;  origin ;  source. 

Judea,  ihe  fountain  of  the  gospel.  Fuller. 

Author  of  nil  hcjng. 
Fountain  of  licht,  thyself  invisiljle.  ^td(on. 

Air  fountain.  See  under  Air.  —  Fountain  head,  primary 
source:  original;  first  principle.  IV.j;;k/.  —  Fountain  ink- 
stand, ail  inkstand  having  a  continual  snpidy  of  ink,  as 
frniii  an  elevated  reservoir.  Fountain  lamp,  a  lamp  fed 
witli  nil  frnni  an  elrv^itrd  rrscrvoir.  —  Fountain  pen,  a  pen 
witli  a  ri'servnirin  tin'  Irindle  wliicli  furniwhrs  a  su]>ply 
of  ink.  -  Fountain  pump,  d/i  A  strueture  lnr  a  fountain. 
lia\  ing  tlie  iorm  of  a  puniji.  ih)  A  portable  gar.len  pump 
uliieli  throws  a  jet,  fur  watering  plants,  etc.  —  Fountain 
shell  iZo'ul.),  the  large  West  Indian  conch  shell  (.Sfrombus 
i/i'/a.s). — Fountain  of  youth,  .a  nivthical  fountain  whose 
waters  were  fabled  to  have  the  property  of  reuewing 
youth. 

Foun'taln-less,  o.  Having  no  fountain  ;  destitute  of 
springs  or  sources  of  water. 

Barren  t\vsvrt,fi>untniulcsn  and  dry.  2fiJton. 

Fount'ful  (fount'ful),  n.     Full  of  fountainft.        Pope. 

Four  (for),  a.  [OE. /oi/r,  fower,  fcouer,  AS.  fr/nrrr  ; 
akin  to  OS.  jrm'dr,  D.  A*  G.  Wer,  OHG. /or.  IvA.  fjarir^ 
^w.fi/ra,  Da,n. fire, Goth. fidwlir,  Kuss.rhetuire,  chitrrro, 
W.  pedirar,  L.  f/uatuor.  (Jr.  Terrapfv.  rf<r<rapn:,  ni<rvpQ<i, 
Skr.  catur.  V302.  Cf.  Fakthino,  Firkin,  Forty,  Cater 
four,  Quater-cousin,  Qi;atuor,  Quire  of  paper,  Te- 
TKARCH.]     One  more  tliiin  three  ;  twice  two. 

Four,  tt.  1.  Theftumof  four  units;  four  unitB  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  four  units,  as  4  or  iv. 

3.  Four  things  of  the  same  kind,  csp.  four  horses  ;  afl, 
a  chariot  and /or/r. 

All  fours.    See  All  FOURfl,  In  the  Vocabulary. 

Fourl).  Fourbo  (foorb),  n.  [F.]  A  tricky  fellow;  a 
cheat.     [  Obx.  ]  Evelyn.    Denham. 


A  form  of  Fountain  <2). 


Cross  Fuurche. 


[iFour'cW  (foor'sh£')i  a.      [F.      See  Fork.]     {Her.) 
Having  the  ends  forked  or  branched, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches   termi- 
nating abruptly  as  if  cut  off ;  —  said  of 
an  ordinary,  especially  of  a  cross. 

II  Four'chette'  (foor'sh?t'),  ».  [F., 
dim.  of  fourche.  See  Foek.]  1.  A 
table  fork. 

2.  {Annt.)  {a)  A  small  fold  of  mem- 
brane, connecting  the  labia  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  vulva.    (6)  The  wish- 
bone or  furculum  of  birds,     (c)  The  frog  of  the  hoof  of 
the  horse  and  allied  animals. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  to  raise  and  support 
the  tongue  during  the  cutting  of  the  fraenum. 

4.  {Glove  Making)  Tlie  forked  piece  between  two  ad- 
jacent fingers,  to  which  the  front  and  back  portions  are 
sewed.  Kniqht. 

FOUT'-Cor'nered  (for'kor'nerd),  a.  Having  four  cor- 
ners or  angles. 

Four'dll'nier'  (foor'dre'nya'),  n.  A  machine  used  in 
makiug  paper ;  —  so  named  from  an  early  inventor  of 
improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery. 

Four'fOld'  (for'foIdO,  a.  &  adv.  [AS.  fedwerfeald.} 
Four  times;  quadruple;  as,  a/owr/o/5  division. 

lie  shall  restore  the  \amh  fourfold.    2  Sam.  xii.  G. 

Four'fold',  «.    Four  times  as  many  or  as  much. 

Four'lold',  1'.  t.  To  make  four  times  as  much  or  as 
many,  as  an  assessment ;  to  quadruple. 

Four'loot'ed  (-fS5t'Sd),  a.  Having  four  feet ;  quad- 
ruped ;  a.n,fourfooted  beasts. 

I!  Four'gbn'  (foor'goN').  n.  [F.]  {Mil.)  (a)  An  am- 
mmiition  wagon,     {b)  A  French  baggage  wagon. 

Four'hand'ed  (for'haud'gd),  a.  1.  Having  four 
liands ;  quadrumanous.  Golds7nitk, 

2.  Requiring  four  "hands"  or  players;  as,  a.  four- 
handed  u'aiiif  at  cards. 

Fou'ri-er  ism  (foo'rT-er-Tz'm),  n.  The  coijperative 
80^■i;(lI^tl(■  h\,sti  in  of  Charles  Fourier,  a  Frenchman,  who 
retniiiiii.-nd.-d  tlie  reorganization  of  society  into  small 
con.iiiiiintJes.  living  in  common. 

Fou'rl-er-Ist,  In.     One  who  adopts  the  views  of 

Fou'rl-er-ite  (-it),  j     Fourier. 

Four'-ln-hand'  (forln-hand'),  a.  Consisting  of  four 
horse.s  controlled  by  one  person;  as,  a.  four-in-hand 
team ;  drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by  one  person ;  as, 
a.foJir-in-hand  coach.  —  71.  A  team  of  four  horses  driven 
by  one  person  ;  also,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  such  a  team. 
As  quaint  a  four-indiaiid 
As  you  shall  see.  Tcnnt/.*on. 

Fonrllng,  n.  1.  One  of  four  children  born  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  {Cnjstallog.)  A  compound  or  twin  crystal  consist- 
ing of  four  individuals. 

llFour'neau' (foor^noO.  «•  [F.]  (il/?7.)  The  chamber 
of  a  mine  in  wliich  the  powder  is  placed. 

Four'-O' clock' (for'o-kl5k'),  7i.  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Mirabilis.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  com- 
mon four-o'clock  is  M.  Jalapa.  Its  flowers  are  white, 
yellow,  aud  red,  and  open  toward  sunset,  or  earlier  in 
cloudy  weather  ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  also  called  mar- 
vel of  Peru,  and  afternoon  lady. 

2.  {Zo'ul.)  Tlie  friar  bird;  — so  called  from  its  cry, 
which  resembles  these  words. 

Four'pence  (for'prns),  n.  1.  A  British  silver  coin, 
worth  four  pence  ;  a  groat. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  in  New  England  to  the  Span- 
ish half  real,  a  silver  coin  worth  six  and  a  quarter  cents. 

Four'-post'er  (-post'er),  71.  A  large  bedstead  with 
tall  jiosts  at  the  corners  to  support  curtains.     [CoUog-Y^ 

Four'rler  (foor'rer;  F.  for>r'rytt'),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  OF. 
forre.    See  Forage,  n.']    A  harbinger.    [O&j.] 

Four'score'  (for'skor'),  a.  [Four -^  score,  n.]  Four 
times  twenty  ;  eighty. 

Four'scoro',  J'T  The  product  of  four  times  twenty; 
eighty  miits  or  objects. 

Foiir'square'  (-skwSr'),  a.  Having  four  sides  and 
four  etpial  angles.  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Four'teen'  (for'ten'),  a-  [OE.  fonrteiie,  feoivertene., 
AS.  feowcrt ijne,  fe6n-ertene.  See  Four,  and  Ten,  and  cf. 
Forty.]     Four  and  ten  more  ;  twice  seven. 

Four'teen',  «.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  four ;  fourteen 
units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fourteen,  as  14  or  xiv. 

Four'teeuth'  (-tentli'),  "■  [Cf.  OE,  fourtende.  four- 
tethr,  AS.  fcuu-frteoi^a.']  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
thirteenth  ;  as,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  Making  or  constituting  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  may  be  divided. 

Four'teenth',  n.  1.  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
wliiih  itiir  whule  may  be  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  ti)urteen  ;  one  next  after  the  thirteenth. 

2.  {.^fux.)  The  octave  of  the  seventh. 

Fourth  (forth),  a.  [OE.  fourthc,  ferthe.  feorthr^  AS. 
/cfiri^n,  fr.  f power  four.]  1.  Next  iu  order  after  the 
third;  the  ordinal  of  four. 

2.  Forming  ono  of  four  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing may  be  divided. 

Fourth,  n.  1.  One  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 
one  whole  may  be  <Iivided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  four ;  one  coming  next  iu  order  after  the  third. 

2.  {Mas.)  Tho  interval  of  two  tones  and  a  semitone, 
embracing  four  diatonic  degrees  of  the  scale ;  the  sub- 
dominant  of  any  key. 

The  Fourth.  Kpecitieally,  in  tlio  Unili-d  States,  tho  fourth 
day  of  .Inly,  tlin  anniversary  ot  tlie  deilaration  of  Aniur- 
iean  iudependenco  ;  as,  to  celubruto  (he  Foui'tht 

Fourthly,  adv.     In  the  fourth  place. 

Four'-way'  (for'waOt  «■  AUownig  passage  in  either  of 
four  directioiis;  as,  a  four-way  cock,  or  valve.    Francis. 

Pour-wav  cock,  a  cock  connected  with  four  pipes  or 
ports,  ami  having  two  or  more  passages  in  the  plug,  by 


ale,   Bcnute,   c&re,   &m,   iirm,   ask,   final,  ^U ;    eve,  event,    end,    fSrn,    recent ;    Icei    idea,   ni ;    old,    &bey,   Orb,   Odd ; 


FOUR-WHEELED 


iiir-wuy  Ctjck. 


A  vehicle  having  four 


wliich  the  ailjacent  pipes  or  ports  may  be  made  to  oom- 
mumcate;  loninTly 
used  !is  a  valve  iti  tlio 
Hteaiii  ('ii(iiue,  and  now 
for  various  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  illustra- 
tion, a  leads  to  tin; 
upper  eiiit  of  asteam- 
en^'iiic  <>Iiiidi'r  and  f' 
to  the  liiwir  end ;  c  is 
the  HttMin  pi^n',  and  d 
the  e.xhauHt  pipe. 

Four'-wheeled'  ( tSr'- 

hwiild'),  '■^      ilaviuj,'  four  wlieels. 

Four'-wheel'er  (-hwel'Sr),  n. 

wheelH.      [r,;//„7.J 

|[Fous'sa(l<ms'.sii),m.  [Native  name.]  (.?fM/.)  A  viver- 
riue  animal  of  Madagiscar  (<'riijt/t:/iraci(i  frnx).  It  re- 
sembles a  catjn  size  and  form,  and  has  retractile  elaws 
Fou'ter  (loo'ter),  n.  [F.  fi.nlrr  to  lecher,  L.  fuluere. 
Cf.  FouTV.]  A  despicable  fellow,  [Pm:  Kiig.']  ilritckell. 
Fon'tra  (-tri),  n.  [Sec  Fouteb.]  A  Hg;— a  word  of 
contempt.     [06*.] 

A  foutra  for  the  world  und  worldlingH  base  I     Shak. 
Fou'ty  (-ty),  a.      [Cf.  F.  /oiUu,  p.  p.  of  /oulre  ;  OF. 
/oii/ii  scoundrel.     See  Footer.]     Despicable.     [04s.] 

II  Fo've-a  (fo'vS-A),  7i,  /  pi.  I-'ovb*:  (-5).  [L.,  a  small 
pit.]     A  8ht,dit  depression  or  pit ;  a  fossa. 

Fo've-ate  (-It),  a.  [L. /ores  a  pit.]  H.aving  pits  or 
depressions ;  pitted. 

II  Fo-ve'O-la  (fi-ve'S-li),  n.  ;  pi.  FovEOL.E  (-15).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.fiimi.^     A  small  depression  or  pit ;  a  fovea. 

Fo'va-0-late  (fS'vf-i-Utt  <»■  f6-ve'-),  n.  Having  small 
pits  or  depressions,  as  the  receptacle  in  some  composite 
dowers. 
Fo've-0-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  Foveolato. 
Fo-vU'la  (fe-vll'la),  );.  ,•  ;,;.  FoviLL*  (-15).  [Dim.  fr. 
L.  Jiirere  to  cherish.]  (But.)  One  of  the  fine  granules 
contained  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  pollen  grain. 

Fowl  (foul),  n.  Instead  of  the  ;;/.  Fowls  the  8ingld,ar 
is  often  used  collectively.  [OE.  foul,  fnwrl,  fmihrl,  fit- 
hel,fugel,  AS.  /ugol ;  akin  to  OS.  fuq'nl,  D.  *  G.  rn'gel, 
OHG.  fogal,  Icel.  &  Dan.  fugl,  Sw.  .fugel,  .filgrl,  Goth. 
fttgl.';;  of  unknown  origin,  possibly  by  loss  of  I,  from 
the  root  of  E.  Jig,  or  akin  to  E.  for,  as  being  a  tailed  ani- 
mal.]    1.  Any  bird;  esp.,  any  large  edible  bird. 

Let  tliein  have  doniinioa  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 

/'J"7<jl  tile  air.  Oen.1.26. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  they  bow  not.    Matt.  vi.  26. 

Like  a  mght^l  fmrl 
DCattered  by  winds  and  higli  teiopcetuoua  guBta.    Skak. 

2.  Any  domesticated  bird  used  as  food,  as  a  hen,  tur- 
key, duck  ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  common  do- 
mestic cock  or  hen  (Gallu.i  ilomeslicus). 

Barndoor  fowl,  or  Barnyard  fowl,  a  fond  that  fretiiients 
the  barnyard  ;  the  common  domestic  cock  or  hen. 

Fowl,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  FowxED  (fould)  ;  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  n.  FowiiNO.]    To  catcli  or  kill  wild  fowl,  for  game 

or  food,  as  by  shooting,  or  by  decoys,  nets,  etc. 

Such  persona  as  may  lawfully  hunt,  fish,  or  fowl.    Blackstonc. 

Fowling  piece,  a  light  gun  with  smooth  bore,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  small  shot  m  killing  birds  or  small  quadru- 
peds. 

Fowl'er  (-er),  n.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild 
fowl,  or  takes  or  kills  tliem  for  food. 

Fow'ler-lte  (fou'ler-it),  n.  [From  Dr.  Samuel  Fowler.'] 
(Mill.)  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  from  Franklin  Furnace, 
New  Jersey,  containing  some  zinc. 

Fowaor's  SO-lu'tlon  (fou'lerz  80-lu'shun).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassium,  of  such 
strength  that  one  hundred  parts  represent  one  part  of 
arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic ;— named  {torn  Fowler, 
an  English  physician  wlio  first  brought  it  into  use. 

Fox  (fSks),  11.  ;  pi.  Foxes  (-gz).  [AS.  /0.1: :  akin  to  D. 
vos,  G.  fuchs,  OHG.  fulis. 
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7.  pi.  (Ethml.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  which,  with  the 
Sacs,  formerly  occupied  the  region  about  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin  ;  — called  also  Oul(igamie.s. 

Fox  and  Boeae.  l<M  A  boys' game,  in  which  one  boy  tries 
to  catcii  oth.-rs  as  they  run  irom  one  goal  to  another.  (*) 
A  game  with  sixte.n  .li.ikers,  or  some  substitute  fur 
tli.iM,  i.ne  .,f  which  is  called  the   f.,r,   and  tli,-   r.-»t  the 

./".>'.   II.I-  /„r,  vvli.,s,- lii„l  |„,.„i ,„j„  tb.-liii.i.|l,-.,(llie 

IjM.ir.l,  .■i,deiiv.,rslMl,r,-;ik  Ihr.Hu-li  llir  In,.- .,1  lie-  g.-esi', 
au.lt  j,g,-,™.  t.,  ]„.n  iii.ni.l,,x.  Fox  bat.  ;^..../. .,  a  birge 
frmt  bat  of  the  g,„us  I'ln. ,,,„.,,  „f  Mianv  spc.ies,  inli..l.it. 
ing  Asia,  Africa,  an.l  th,.  East  lndi,-»,  .-sii.  /'.  melius  (f 
inilla.  Hniiieol  lb.-  spu.  ics  an-  n,.,re  than  hiur  feet  across 
the  outspivad  wings,  Si'e  Fnnn  bat.  >o  <  bolt,  a  tolt 
havnig  a  split  end  to  receive  a  f.px  wedge.  Fox  br'ah 
If  "",'■'>  tjie  tail  of  a  fox.  -Fox  ovU,  a  .liscase  in  which 
the  liair  falls  off  ;  alopecy.  -  Fox  grape  I  Hot.),  the  name 
ot  two  K|i,.ci,H  ,i[  Amencau  grapes.  Tlie  northern  io/. 
grape  I  ,lis  /..,l,r„.m,)  is  1 1„-  „rigin  of  the  varieties  called 
J.i(il„llu  I  oiin.nl,  n„rl),,r,l.  etc.,  and  the  Bonthern  fox 
grape  (1  ih.-i  n,lj,i,„il  b.iu  pn.du.'ed  the  .VcH//,,,™.;//.;,  and 
probably  the  r„/„i,l,„.  -  ^Tox  hunter.  O/i  One  wluj  pur- 
sues foxes  witl,  lioiji.ds.  (/,)  A  horse  ridden  in  a  fox 
chase.-Fox  shark  1  Zoo/.),  the  thrasher  shark.  See 
Ihraxher  shark,  under  TniusHER.  —  Fox  sleep,  preteud- 

smrrmvV/';;,!.'!"/;^/""",  <^'''^'-).„»  I'T-C"  American 
sparrow  1.I  ,is>,nell„  ,lmr„);~m  called  on  account  of  its 

cin  ,u  i','r  iTV  ^"'^  """■■"'  '^"'''-  '•  "  '■■"•ff«  N"rtl'  Ameri- 
»;  ^l  „  ^  ti  , 'I'l"";''  ""'''l'  '"■  •''■■  "nercus).  In  the  Sontb- 
eri  hl.ites  the  black  variety  prevails;  farther  north  the 
fulvous  and  gray  variety,  called  the  col  squirrel,  is  more 
common.  -  Fox  terrlor  iXoul.,,  „„e  of  a  peculiar  breed  of 
terriers,  used  in  biiuting  t.i  ilrive 
foxes  from  their  boles,  and  fur  other 
purposes.  There  are  rough-  and 
smootli-h.aired  varieties.  —  Fox  trot, 
a  p.ace  like  that  which  is  adopted 
for  a  few  steps,  by  a  horse,  when 
passing  from  a  walk  into  a  trot,  or 
a  trot  into  a  walk.  —  Fox  wedge 
[Marli.  &,  Carpetitrtt),  a  wedge  for  . 
exp.anding  the  split  end  of  a  bolt,  ' 
cotter,  dowel,  tenon,  or  other  piece, 
to  fasten  the  cud  in  a  lode  or  mor- 
tise and  prevent  withdrawal.  The 
wedge  abuts  .111  the  bolt.. in  ,if  the 

hole  and  till.  1, is  dnnii  ib.wn  upon  it.    F.astening  by 

fox  wedges  IS  ,  ailed  J,Kiln,l  wnlgiuo. -Foi  wolf  (Xool.t, 
one  of  several  houth  American  wild  dogs,  belf.nging  to 
the  genus  amis.  They  have  long,  bushy  tails  like  a  lox. 
Fox  (fSks),  V.  I.  [_imp.  &  p.  ],.  Foxed  (I5kst) ;  p.pr. 
&  rb.  n.  FoxiNO.]    [See  Fox,  71.,  cf.  Icel. /ox  imposture.] 

1.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 
I  drank  ...  so  much  wine  that  I  was  almost/oarct?.    Pepys. 

2.  To  m.ake  sour,  as  beer,  by  causing  it  to  ferment. 

3.  To  repair  the  feet  of,  as  of  boots,  with  new  front 
upper  leather,  or  to  piece  the  upper  fronts  of. 

Fox,  V.  i.  To  turn  sour  ;  —  said  of  beer,  etc.,  when  it 
sours  in  fermenting. 

Fox'earth'  (-erth'),  n.  A  hole  in  the  earth  to  which 
a  fox  resorts  to  hide  himself.  Macaulrtij. 

Foxed  (ffikst),  n.  1.  Discolored  or  stained  ;  —  said  of 
timber,  and  also  of  the  paper  of  books  or  engravings. 

2.  Repaired  by  foxing ;  as,  foied  boots. 

Fox'o-ry  (fBks'er-J),  n.    Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox 
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brown  color  ;  —  applied  sometimes  to  paintings  when  they 
have  too  much  of  this  color. 

3.   ■• 

4. 


a  Sio.intli-liniicl    vari- 
ety i  /,  Ili,li(;Il-liairi-d. 


foha,  Goth.  Jauho,  Icel 
foa  fox,  fox  fraud  ;  of  un- 
known origin,  cf.  Skr. 
puccha  tail.  Cf.  Vixen.] 
1.  (Zo'ol.)  A  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  genus 
Vulpes,  family  Canidtr,  of 
many  species.  The  Euro- 
pean fox  (K  vulgaris  or 


V.  vulpes),  the  American 
red  fox  (r.  ful- 
vus),  the  Ameri- 
can gray  fox  ( I'. 
Virgijiianus), 
and  the  arctic, 
wdiite,  or  blue, 
fox  ( V.  logopus)  2^ 
are  well  -  known 
species. 


(Eth- 


Chaucer. 


Foxglove  (ZJ.  purpurea). 


W.  Broitme. 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  a 


European  Fox. 


f^  The  black  or  silrer-grag  fox  is  a  variety  of  the 
American  red  fox,  producing  a  fur  of  great  value  ■  the 
eross-ijragmd  irooils-graij  foxes  are  other  varieties  of  tlie 
same  species,  of  less  value.  The  common  foxes  of  Europe 
and  America  are  very  similar  ;  both  are  celebrated  for 
their  craftiness.  They  feed  ou  wild  birds,  poultry,  and 
various  small  annuals. 

Subtle  as  the/ox  for  prey.  SItak. 

2.  (Zobl.)  The  European  dragonet. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  fox  shark  or  thrasher  shark  ;— called 
also  sea  fox.     See  Thra.iher  shark,  under  Sbark. 

4.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow.     [Co/Zoi?.] 

We  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  a/or.  Jleoltie. 

5.  (Naut.)  Rope  yarn  twisted  together,  and  rubbed 
with  tar ;  —  used  for  seizings  or  mats. 

6.  A  sword  ;  —  so  called  from  tlie  stamp  of  a  fox  on 
the  blade,  or  perhaps  of  a  wolf  t.aken  for  a  fox.     [06^.] 

Then  difpt  on  point  oi  fox.  Shak. 


cunning,     [dfis.] 

Fox'es  (-ez),  n.  pi. 
nol.)  See  Fox,  n.,  7. 

Fox'llsh'  (-fish'),  n. 
(Zo'61.)  (o)  The  fox  shark  ; 
—  called  also  ..ea  .fox.  See 
Thrasher  shark,  under  Shark. 
{b)  The  European  dragonet. 
See  Dragonet. 

Fox'glovB'  (-glSv),  n. 
[AS.  foxes-glofa,  foxes-elofa, 
foxe.!-elife.]  (Bot.)  Anyphant 
of  the  genus  Digitalis.  The 
common  English  foxglove 
{Digilalis  purpurea)  is  a 
handsome  perennial  or  bien- 
nial plant,  whose  leaves  are 
used  as  a  powerful  medicine, 
both  as  a  sedative  and  diu- 
retic. See  Digitalis. 
Pan  thrnugji  the  pastures  oftentimes  hath  run 
lo  pluck  tlie  tpeckledyory/occN  from  their  stem. 

Fos'hound'  (-hound'),  n. 
.special  breed  of  hounds  used 
for  chasing  foxes. 
_  Fox'-hunt'lng  (-Imnt'-' 
Tug),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
engaged  in  the  bunting  of 
foxes  ;  fond  of  hunting 
foxes. 

Fox'1-ness    (-I-nSs),    n. 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  foxy,  or  foxlike  ;  craft- 
iness ;  shrewdness. 

2.  The  state  of  being  foxed 
or  discolored,  as  books  ;  decay  ;  deterioration. 

3.  A  coarse  and  sour  taste  in  grapes. 
Fox'lsh,  a.     Foxlike.     [Obs.] 

Foxlike' (-lik'),  a.    Kesembling  a  fox  in  his  character- 
istic qualities  ;  cunning  ;  artful  ;  foxy. 
Foxly,  ft.    Foxlike.    [06s.]    '■  Foi(l/ craft."   Latimer. 
Fos'ship,  )!.     P'oxiness ;  craftiness,     [if.]  S/tak. 

Fox'tail'  (-till'),  n.     1.  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  kinds  of  grass  having  a 
soft  dense  head  of  flowers,  mostly  the  species  of  Alope- 
curus  and  Setaria. 

3.  (Metal.)  The  last  cinders  obtained  in  the  fining 
process.  Raymond. 

Foxtail  flaw,  a  dovetail  saw.  —Foxtail  wedging.  See  Fox 
u'edije,  under  Fox. 

Fox'y  (-y),  o.  1.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  fox  ;  fox- 
hke  in  disposition  or  looks ;  wily. 

Modreii's  narrow,/o.T»/  face.  Tennyson. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  a  fox  ;  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 


Having  the  odor  of  a  fox  ;  rank  ;  rtrong  smelling, 
hour  ;    unpleasant  in   taste  ;  —  said  of  wine,  beer, 
etc.,   not  properly   lermenU-d  ;  -  also  of   grat«8   whiglj 
have  the  coarw  llavor  of  the  fox  grape. 

Foy  (foi),  n.      [F./„i,  old  Bpelling /o;/,  faith.     8e» 

f»lTii]     1.  Faith;  allegiance;  fealty.    [04s.]  fipemer. 

...  A  feast  given  by  one  about  to  leave  a  plaie.  \uhl.i 

He  .li.l  at  the  Uog  give  me,  and  Kime  other  friend,  ot  hl>.  hi» 

Jiifl.  he  helIl^'  to  BCt  flull  to-day.  I'ei'li 

\,  FDy'er'  (fw.Vya'),  n.   [v.,  fr.  LL. /oconu,,,  fireplace.' 
bee  focus,  n.]     1.  A  lobby  in  a  llieat.-r  ;  a  greenroom. 

2.  I  lie  crucible  or  basin  iu  a  furnace  which  receive* 
the  molten  metal.  Kniiiht 

Fo.'son(foi'z'n),  n.     [Ois.]    See  Foison.  ' 

Fo'zl-ness  (fo'zI-iig»),  n.     The  state  of  being  fozv  • 
siJirillcssnoss ;  dullness.     [,V™(.] 

[i  he  \Vlng8"J,/b;0iea^  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  PUtektrond^B. 
Fo'zy  (fo'zj?),  a.  Spongy;  soft;  fat  and  pulfy.  f.Vrof.l 
FraffrA),  «</!■.  &;,r<7,.    [OK.]    Fro.   ^O.  Eug.&Scol\ 
Fra  (frS),  jj.    [It.,  for/rote.    See  J'riak.]   Brother;  — 
a  title  of  a  monk  or  friar ;  as,  Fra  Angelo.     Longfellow. 
Frab  (frill)),  v.  i.  &  l.   To  scold  ;  to  nag.    U'rov.  Enq  \ 
Frab'bit  (-bit),  a.    Crabbed;  peevish.     {Pni:  Eng  \ 
Fra'cas  (fra'k^s ;  F.  fril'kii';  277),  n.   [P.,  crash,  din, 
tumult.  It.  fracnsso,  fr.  fraeussare  to  break  in  pieces, 
peril,  fr.  fra  within,  among  (L.  infra)  \-  cassare  to  annul, 
cashier.     Cf.  Cashier,  )■.  t.J    An  uproar;  a  noisy  quar- 
rel ;  a  di.stiirbance  ;  a  brawl. 

Frache  (Irish),  n.    A  8lialIow  iron  pan  to  bold  glass 
ware  ulaii   being  annealed. 

Frac'ld  (frits'id),  «.    [L./racMus  mellow,  sof..]    Rot- 
ten from  being  too  ripe  ;  overripe.     [06s.]  Blount. 
Fraot  (frSkt),  V.  t.     [L.  fructus,  p.  p.  of  frangere  to 
break.]     To  break ;  to  violate.     [O/j.t.]  Shak. 
Fraot'ed,  a.    (Jfer.)  Having  a  part  disp'iced,  aa  if 

broken  ;  —  said  of  an  ordinary.  ^ . » 

Frac'Uon  (frSk'slmn),  7i.     [F.  frac-\ 
tion,  h.  fraetio  a  breaking,  fr.  friin- 
gere,  fracium,  to  break.     See  Break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  state  of 
being  broken,  especially  by  violence. 
[06s.] 

Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  t'lirist  he 
Bubject  tu  ai\ylrtirtion  or  breaking  up.  Fvxe. 

2.  A  portion  ;  a  fragment. 


Foxhound. 


Chevron  Fracted- 
Souic  niggard //■acOoHS  of  an  hour.  Tenmnon. 

3.  (Arith.  or  Alg.)  One  or  more  aliquot  parts  of  a 
unit  or  whole  number  ;  an  expression  for  a  definite  por- 
tion of  a  unit  or  magnitude. 

Common,  or  Vulgar,  fraction,  a  fraction  in  which  the  nnm- 
ber  of  equal  parts  into  winch  the  integer  is  supposed  to- 
Ije  divided  is  indicated  by  figures  or  letters,  called  the 
denommolor,  written  below  a  line,  over  which  is  the 
numerator,  indicating  the  number  of  these  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  fraction;  as  J,  one  h.alf,  J,  two  fifths. 

Complex  fraction,  a  fraction  having  a  fraction  or  mixed 
number  m  the  numerator  or  denominator,  or  in  both. 
/Javies  d-  Peck.  —  Compound  traction,  a  fraction  of  a  frac- 
tion ;  two  or  more  fractions  eoimeeted  by  of.  —  Continued 
fraction.  Decimal  fraction.  Partial  fraction,  etc.  See  under 
Continued,  Deiimal,  Partial,  etc.  —  Improper  traction, 
a  fr.action  in  which  the  uiunerator  is  greater  than  the 
denominator.  —  Proper  fraction,  a  fr.actiou  in  which  the 
numerator  is  less  than  the  denominator. 

Frac'Uon,  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  separate  by  means  of, 
or  to  subject  to,  fractional  distillation  or  crj-stallization  ; 
to  fractionate  ;  —  frequently  used  with  out ;  as,  to  frac- 
tion out  a  certain  grade  of  oil  from  pretrolemn. 

Frac'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fractions 
or  a  fraction ;  constituting  a  fraction ;  as,  fractional 
numbers. 

2.  Relatively  small ;  inconsiderable  ;  insignificant ;  as, 
a.  fractional  part  of  the  population. 

Fractional  cryatallization  H'hem.i,  a  process  of  gradual 
and  approximate  piirilieatiou  and  separation,  bv  means  of 
repeated  solution  ami  crystallization  therefrom.  —  Frac- 
tional currency,  .small  coin,  or  iiaper  notes,  in  circulation, 
of  less  v.alue  tliaii  ttie  iiiouetarv  unit.  —  Fractional  dietilla- 
tion  [t'hem.)^  a  process  of  distillation  so  conducted  that  a 
nuxturc  of  liquids,  ditferiiigcoii.sider.ably  from  e.ach  other 
in  their  boilmg  points,  can  be  separated  into  its  constitu- 
ents. ., 

Frac'tion-al-ly,  adv.     By  fractions  or  separate  por- 
tions ;  as,  to  distill  a  liquid  fractionally,  that  is,  so  as  to 
separate  different  portions. 
Frac'tlon-a-ry  (-a-i-J),  a.    Fractional.     [06s.] 
Frac'tlon-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  separate  into  different 
portions  or  fractions,  as  in  the  distillation  of  liquids. 

Fractions  (frik'slms),  a.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  fraek  for- 
ward, eager,  E.  freak,  fridge ;  or  Prov.  E.  frateh  to 
squabble,  quarrel.]  Apt  to  break  out  into  a  passion  ;  apt 
to  scold  ;  cross  ;  snappish  ;  ugly  ;  unruly  ;  as,  vi  fractious 
man  ;  &  fractious  horse. 

.Syn.  —  Snappish  ;  peevish ;  waspish ;  cross  ;  irritable  ; 
perverse ;  pettish. 
—  Prac'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Frac'tlons-ness,  n. 

Frac'tar-al  (-tfir-al ;  13.">),  a.  I'ertaiuing  to,  or  con- 
sequent on,  a  fracture,     [-iii.] 

FraO'ttire  (-tfir;  135),  ;/.  [L.  fractura,  fr.  frangere, 
.fractitm,  to  break:    cf.    F.  fracture.      See  FractioN-J 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  snapping  asimder  ;  rupture  ^ 
breach. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  breaking  of  a  bone. 

3.  (Min.)  The  texture  of  a  freshly  broken  surface; 
as,  a  compact  fracture  y  an  even,  hackly,  or  conchoidal 
fracture. 

Comminuted  fracture  (.^uro.),  a  fracture  in  which  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  parts.  —  Complicated  frw- 
tore  (.Snrq.),  a  fracture  of  the  bone  combined  with  the 
lesion  of  some  artery,  nervous  trunk,  or  joint.  —  Cjmpoond 
fracture  I.Surg.),  a  fr.acture  ui  which  there  is  an  open 
woimd  from  the  surface  down  to  the  fracture.  — Shrple 
fracture  (.•Surt;.),  a  fracture  in  which  the   bone  onlv  is 
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FRACTURE 

ruptured.  It  does  not  communicate  with  the  surface  by 
an  open  wound. 

gy,,,_FRACTt7RE,  Rupture.  These  words  denote  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  breakhig.accordins  to  tlie  objects  to 
-Nvhich  tliey  are  applied.  Friuture  is  applied  to  hard  sub- 
Btances;  a5,  the  trmfure  of  a  bone.  kuj>fin-e  is  oftener 
appUed  to  soft  substances;  as,  the  iiijj/iire  of  a  blood 
■vessel.  It  is  also  used  figuratively.  "To  be  an  enemy 
and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter  the 
rupture? ""  ."South. 

Frac'ture  (frifli'tur  ;  135),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  1''RAC- 
TTRED  (-turd  ;  135) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FPACTURiro-]  iCt. 
F-  frnctur€r.\  To  cause  a  fracture  or  fractures  in;  to 
break  ;  to  burst  asunder ;  to  crack  ;  to  separate  t je 
continuous  parts  of  ;  as,  to/raciure  a  bone  ,  to  /raclure 
the  skull.  .  , . . 

II  rraen'u-liiin  (fr5n'u-li3m),  n. :  pt.  Fr^itt  a  f-'a). 
(NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fmenum  a  bridle.]  {Annt.)  A  trienum. 
Frae'num  (fre'num),  or  Fre'num,  n. ;  pi.  E.  Fr/e- 
KCMs  (-numz),  L.  Fr.kna  (-na).  [L.,  a  bridle.]  {Anat.) 
A  connecting  fold  of  membrane  serving  to  support  or 
Testrain  any  part ;  as,  the  fnenum  of  the  tongue. 

Prag'ile  (fr5j'Tl),  n.     [L-  fragiUs,  from  J'rangere  to 

break  :  cf.  F.  fraqile.   See  Break,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Feail,  a.\ 

Easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  frail ;  deUcate ;  easily  destroyed. 

The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  frayile.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Brittle  ;  infirm  ;  weak ;  frail ;  frangible ;  slight. 
—  Frag'Ile-ly,  adi\ 

Fra-gU'1-ty  (fra-jTlt-ty),  n.  [L.  JrngUitns :  cf.  F. 
/ragUite.  Cf.  Frailty.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  fragile  ;  brittleness  ;  frangibility.  Bacon. 

2.  Weakness;  feebleness. 

An  appearance  of  dehcacy,  and  even  of  frdgility,  is  almost 
essential  to  it  [^jeautyj.  Jiuike. 

3-  Liability  to  error  and  sin  ;  frailty.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  fragiUty  and  youthlul  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius.    Holland. 

Frag'mcnt  (fr^g'ment),  71.  [h./rognifntinn,  ir.fran- 
sere  to  break:  cf.  F.  fragment.  See  Break,  r.  /.]  A 
^lart  broken  off;  a  small,  detached  portion;  an  imper- 
fect part ;  as,  a.  fragment  of  an  ancient  writing. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.     John  vi.  12. 

Frag-men'tal  (frSg-mgu'tal),  a.     1.  Fragmentary. 

2.  [Oeol.)  Consisting  of  the  pulverized  or  fragmentary 
material  of  rock,  as  conglomerate,  shale,  etc. 

Frag-men'tal,  n.     {Geol.)  A  fragmentary  rock. 

Frag'men-.a-rl-ly  (frSg'iii5n-ta-rT-lj?),  adv.  In  a  frag- 

niPiitarv  manuer ;  pieceuifal. 

Frag'men-ta-rl-nes3,  v.  The  quality  or  property  of 
being  in  fragments,  or  broken  pieces ;  incompleteness  ; 
want  of  continuity.  G.  Eliot. 

Frag'men-ta-xy    {-t§\    a.      [Cf.    F.  fragmentaire.] 

1.  Composed  of  fragments,  or  broken  pieces ;  discon- 
nected ;  not  complete  or  entire.  Dome. 

2.  (Geol.)  Composed  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks. 
Frag'ment-ed  {-ment-5d),  a.  Broken  into  fragments. 
Frag'ment-ist,   n.     A  writer  of   fragments;  as,  the 

Jragmendst  of  Wolfenbiittel.    [J?.] 

I:'  Fra'gor  (fra'g5r),  n.     [L..  a  breaking  to  pieces,  fr. 

frangere  to  break.]     1.  A  loud  and  sudden  sound  ;^  the 

report  of  anything  bursting  ;  a  crash.  1-  Watts. 

2.  [Due   to   confusion   with  fragrant.'\     A  strong  or 

sweet  scent.     [Obs.  &  Illegiti motel  Sir  T  Herbert. 

Fra'grance  (fra'grans),  I  n.     [h.  frngrantia  :  cf.  OF. 

Fra'gran-cy  (-gTrtn-sJ-),  i     fragraiice.}     The   quality 

of  being  fragrant ;  sweetness  of  smell ;  a  sweet  smell ;  a 

tjleasing  odor ;  perfume. 

Eve  separate  he  spies. 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrnnce.  Milton. 

The  goblet  crowned, 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around.  Pope. 

Fra'grant  (fra'grr/nt),a.   {L.  fragrans^-anti.t,\>.  pr.of 
fragrare  to  emit  a  smell  of  fragrance  :  cf .  OF.  fragrant.^ 
Affecting  the  olfactory  nervesagreeably ;  sweet  of  smell ; 
odorous  ;  having  or  emitting  an  agreeable  perfume. 
Frarn-fint  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  ? Iiohit-:.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sweet-smelling;  odorous;  odoriferous;  sweet- 
Bcented  ;  redolent ;  ambrosial ;  balmy  ;  spicy  ;  aromatic. 
—  Fra'grant-ly,  adv. 
Fralght  (frat),  rt.  Same  as  Fraught.  [06s.]  Spenser. 
Frail  (fral),7t.  [OE.  fraiel,  fraile,  OF.  fraiel,freel, 
fratl,  fr.  hL.  fraeUmn.l  1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes, 
UBed  chiefly  for  containing  figs  and  raisins. 

2.  The  quantity  of  raisins  —  about  thirty-two,  fifty- 
bix,  or  seventy-tivr  pouiidH,  —  contained  in  a  frail. 

3-  A  rusli  for  wc;iviii[;  baskets.  Johnson. 

Frail,  ft.  [('onip'ir.  Frailer  (-er)  ;  superl.  Frailest.] 
[OE.  frele,  freile,  OF.  frai/e,  frele,  F.  frele,  fr.  L.  fra- 
gilis.  See  Fragile.]  1.  Easily  broken ;  fragile ;  not 
^nn  or  durable  ;  liable  to  fail  and  perish ;  easily  de- 
atroyed  ;  not  tenacious  of  life  ;  weak  ;  infirm. 

That  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.    Ps.  xxxix.  4. 
An  old  bent  man,  worn  and  frail.  Lou-ell. 

2.  Tender.     [Obs.l 

Deep  indignation  and  compaBaion  finil.    'Sppnxer. 

3.  Liable  to  fall  from  virtue  or  be  led  into  sin ;  not 
htroiig  against  temptation  ;  weak  in  rcKoliition  ;  also,  un- 
cha*(te  ;  —  often  applied  to  fallen  women. 

Man  \K  frail,  and  prone  to  evil.       J^r.  Taylor, 

Frainy,  adv.     Weakly  ;  infirmly. 

Frall'nesB,  ".    Frailty. 

Frall'ty  ffrJil'tJ?),??. ;  pf.  Frailties  CtTz).  [OE./r^- 
hte^frtiltf,  <)V.  frailrf,'\iT.\j.  frngiliiiis.  Si-e  Frail,  a., 
and  cf.  Fragility.]  1.  Tbo  condition  nr  quality  of  being 
frail,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally;  frailness;  infir- 
mity ;  weakuesa  of  resolution  ;  HablencsB  to  be  deceived 
or  seducod. 

God  Xnowit  tmr  frailtii .  [nnd]  pitn-n  oitr  wcaJcnfn*.    Lnckr. 

2.  A  fault  proceeding  from  weaknesti ;  foible ;  sin  of 
infirmity. 

Syn.  — PraOneM;  fragility ;  imperfection;  failing. 
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II  rral'SChenr  (fra'sher),  n.  [OF. ;  F.  frntchnir,  fr. 
frais,  iem.fra'uhe,  fresh  ;  of  German  origin,  tiee  Fresh, 
a.]     Freshness ;  coolness,      [/i.]  iJrgdeu. 

Fraise  (fraz),  7i.  [See  Froise.]  A  large  and  tliiL-k 
pancake,  with  slices  of  bacon  in  it.     [Obs.}         Juhn.'um. 

II  Fratee  (fraz),  n.  IF.  fraise.,  orig.,  a  rutl,  cf.  F. 
friseirinze,  F.  frieze  a.  coarse  stuff.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  de- 
fense consisting  of  pointed  strikes  driven  into  the  ram- 
parts in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position. 

2.  (jSIech.)  A  fluted  reamer  for  enlarging  holes  in 
stone;  ^^  small  milHng  cutter. 

I'raJae,  v.  t.  (Mil. )  To  protect,  as  a  line  of  troops, 
apai  ist  an  onset  of  cavalry,  by  opposing  bayonets  raised 
obbqiiHly  forward.  WUhelm. 

Frai.ed  (fr^zd),  a.     Fortified  with  a  fraise. 

Frak'en  (fr3kVn),7i.     A  freckle.     [065.] 

A  ie-v!  frnkiH-s  in  his  face.  Cliaucer. 

Fram'a-ble  (fram'a-b'l),  n.     Capable  of  being  framed. 

i!  Fram-b(B'si-a  (frSm-be'zlu-a),  n.  [F.  <t  NL.,  fr.  F. 
fra iiibiii.'ie  rasiyherry.}      (Med.)  Tlie  yaws.     See  Yaws. 

Frame  (fram),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Framed  (fraind) ; 
p.  pr.  \  vb.  n.  Framisg.]  [OE.  framen,fremeji,  to  exe- 
cute, build,  AS.fremman  to  further,  perform,  effect,  fr. 
fram  strong,  valiant;  akin  to  F..  foremost,  and  prob.  to 
AS.  fram  from,  Icel.  frewja,  frama,  to  further,  frajtir 
forward,  G./ro7?);ji  worthy,  excellent,  pious.  See  Fore- 
most, From,  and  cf.  Furnish.]  1.  (,Arc?i.  &  Engiri.)  To 
construct  by  fitting  and  uniting  together  the  several 
parts  of  tlie  skeleton  of  any  structure  ;  specifically,  in 
woodwork,  to  put  together  by  cutting  parts  of  one 
member  to  fit  parts  of  another.  See  Uovetail,  Halve, 
V.  /.,  Miter,  Mortise,  Tenon,  Tooth,  Tusk,  Scakf,  and 
Splice. 

2-  To  originate  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive ;  to 
compose  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  invent  or  fabricate,  as  some- 
thiug  false. 

Ilow  ninny  excellent  rensoninjrs  arc  framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  &tudy  in  a  len^^th  of  years  1  J.  l\''itl.<. 

3.  To  fit  to  sometliing  else,  or  for  some  specific  end  ; 
to  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  shape  ;  to  conform. 

And/ramc  my  face  to  all  occasions.  Shak. 

"We  may  in  some  measure  yVawe  our  minds  for  the  reception 

of  happiness.  "  Lauffor. 

The  human  mind  is  framed  to  be  influenced.    J.  Ta;/lor. 

4.  To  cause  ;  to  bring  about ;  to  produce.     [065.] 

Fear./Va/»es  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds.         S/iak. 
6.  To  support.     [Obs.  &  i?.] 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.     Spenser. 
6.  To  provide  with  a  frame,  as  a  picture. 
Frame,  v.  i.     l.  To  shape  ;  to  arrange,  as  the  organs 
of  speech.     [06.J.]  Jitdg.  xii.  G. 

2.  To  proceed;  to  go.     [O65.] 

The  beauty  of  this  einful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither./rome.  Shak. 

Frame,  n.  1.  Anything  composed  of  parts  fitted  and 
united  together;  a  fabric  ;  a  structure;  esp.,  the  con- 
structional system,  whether  of  timber  or  metal,  that  gives 
to  a  building,  vessel,  etc.,  its  model  and  strength ;  the 
skeleton  of  a  structure. 

These  are  thv  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal/*a;;(f.  Millon. 

2-  The  bodily  structure  ;  physical  constitution  ;  make 
or  build  of  a  person. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame.      Shak. 
"So  frames  could  be  strong  enougli  to  endure  it.     Prescott. 

3.  A  kind  of  open  case  or  structure  made  for  admitting, 
inclosing,  or  supporting  things,  as  fij-  ■  t^ 
that  which  incloses  or  contains  a                 ttttt^ 
window,  door,  picture,  etc. ;  that 
on   which   anything    is    held    or 
stretched  ;  as  :   (a)  The  skeleton 
structure  which  supports  the  boil- 
er and  machinery  of  a  locomotive 
upon  its  wheels,     (b)  (Founding) 
A  molding   box   or   flask,    which 

being  filled  with  sand  serves  as  a  ab  ab  Uprishts  or  Posts; 
mold  for  castings,  ic)  The  ribs  ed  ed  Braces  ;  W>  Cro6s. 
and  stretchers  of  an  umbrella  or  gf^ir^  '  """^  "" 
other  structure  with  a  fabric  cov- 
ering. ((/)  A  structure  of  four  bars,  adjustable  in  size, 
on  which  cloth,  etc.,  is  stretched  for  quilting,  embroidery, 
etc.  (e)  (Ilnrt.)  A  glazed  portable  structure  for  protect- 
ing young  plants  from  frost.  (/)  (Print.)  A  htaud  to 
support  the  type  cases  for  use  by  the  compositor. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  term  applied,  e.specially  in  EiiKhintl,  to 
certain  machines  built  upon  or  within  framework  ;  as,  a 
stocking /r«mf;  lace/rome;  spinning/7o;»c,  etc. 

5.  Form;  shape;  proportion ;  scheme  ;  structure ; 
constitution  ;  system  ;  as,  a  frame  of  government. 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  framr 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother.         Shak. 
Put  your  discourse  into  eome  frame.  Shak. 

6.  Particular  state  or  disposition,  as  of  the  mind  ;  hu- 
mor ;  triiiiKT  ;  mood  ;  as,  to  be  always  in  a  happy /;vjmp. 

7.  Contrivance  ;  the  act  of  devising  or  8cbeming.[06vt.] 

.Ifihn  the  bastard. 
■Wlinae  spirits  tttil  111  frame  of  villainies.  Shak. 

Balloon  frame.  Cant  framea.  etc.  See  under  Balloon, 
Cant,  etc  Frame  bulldinR  "i  house,  a  liiiildiiig  of  which 
the  form  aiiil  .suppoit  is  iiiad.'  .il  fr^um-d  timbers.  \U.  .S.\ 
■  Frame  level,  a  mas.iu'.'i  li-vil.  Frame  aaw,  a  thin  saw 
Btrctchi'd  in  a  frame  lu  nive  it  rit;idity. 

Fram'cr  (-er),  n.  One  who  frames;  as,  the /rar/icr 
of  a  Imildiiit,'  ;  tbe/rnj»cr,v  of  the  Constitution. 

Frame'WOrk^  (-wflrkO,  «•  1-  The  work  of  framing, 
or  tin-  r(mii)lct4'd  work  ;  the  frame  or  constructional  part 
of  anything  ;  as,  t\\Q  framework  of  society. 

A  htiumch  nnd  Holid  piece  e,i framework.         Milton. 

2.   Wiirk  done  in,  or  by  means  of,  a  frame  or  loom. 

Fram'lng,  n.  1.  The  act,  process,  or  style  of  putting 
toRctlier  a  frame,  or  ol  constructing  or  contriving  any- 
thing ;  a  frame  ;  that  which  frames. 


An  upright  Frame. 


FRANK 

2.  (Arrh.  S:  Engin.)  A  framework,  or  a  system  of 
frames. 

Framing  chisel  (Carp.),  a  heavy  chisel  with  a  socket 
shank  for  making  mortises. 

Pram'pel  (friim'pel),  {a.       [Also    written   frampul, 

Fram'pold  (-pold),       f     frampled,  framfold.']     [Cf. 
W.  Jfromfoi  passionate,  ffrom  angry,  fretting;  or  perh. 
akin  to  E.  frump.'\    Peevish;  cross;  vexatious;  quar- 
relsome.    [O65.]  Shak. 
Is  Pimpcy  grown  so  malapert,  soframpelf    Beaxt.  V  F'.. 

Franc  (frSnk),  «.  [F.,fr./jv/7JcaFrank.  See  Frank, 
o.]  A  silver  coin  of  France,  and  since  1705  the  unit  of 
the  French  monetary  system.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  is  equivalent  to  about 
nineteen  cents,  or  ten  pence,  and  is  divided  into  100 
centimes. 

Fran'chise  {frSn'chTz  or  -chiz  ;  277),  n.  [P.,  fr  franCf 
fem.  franche,  free.  See  Frank,  a.]  1.  Exemption  from 
constraint  or  oppression  ;  freedom  ;  liberty.    [06s.] 

Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  A  particular  privilege  conferred  by  grant 
from  a  sovereign  or  a  government,  and  vested  in  individ- 
uals; an  immunity  or  exeuiptiim  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  constitutional  or  statutory  right  or  privilege,  esp. 
the  right  to  vote. 

Election  by  universal  suffrafie,  as  modified  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  oiie  crowning />-«nt7iisc  of  tlie  American  people. 

W.  n.  .Sncnrd. 

3.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  to  which  a  particular 
privilege  extends ;  the  hmits  of  an  immunity  ;  heuce,  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  are  franchises  for  crimi- 
nals. Lonilon  Encyc, 

4.  Magnanimity ;  generosity  ;  liberality  ;  frankness ; 
nobility.     " Franchise  in  woman."     [O/'.s.]  Chaucer. 

Elective  franchise,  the  privilege  or  right  of  voting  in  an 
election  of  public  officers. 

Fran'chise,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Franchised  (-chtzd 
or  -cliizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Franchising.]  [Cf .  OF.  fran- 
chir  to  free,  F.,  to  cross.]  To  make  free;  to  enfran- 
chise ;  to  give  liberty  to.  Shak. 
Fran'chise-ment  (-chTz-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  /ran- 
chissemeiit.}  Release;  deliverance;  freedom.  Spenser. 
Fran'Cic  (-sTk),  a.  [See  Frank,  a.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Franks,  or  their  language;  Frankish. 

Fran-cls'can  (fran-sTs'kin),  «.  [LL.  Franciscus 
Francis  :  cf.  F.  frajictscain.}  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Belonging  to 
the  Order  of  St.Fraucis  or  the  Franciscans. 

Franciscan  BrotHers,  pious  laymen  who  devote  them- 
selves to  useful  works,  such  as  manual  labor  schools,  and 
other  educational  institutions ;  — called  also  Brothers  of 
the  Third  order  of  ."it.  Fratn  is. —Tia.nciBca.n  Nudb,  nuns 
who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Franris.  esp.  those  of  the  Sec- 
ond Order  of  St.  Francis,  —called  also  Poor  Clares  or 
Minorrsses.  —  FranciBcan  Tertiaries,  the  Tliird  Order  of 
St.  Francis. 

Fran-cls'can,  n.  (E.  C.  Ch.)  A  monk  or  friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  large  and  zealous  order  of 
mendicant  monks  founded  in  TJOO  by  St.  Francis  of  Ab- 
sisi.  They  are  called  also  Friars  Minor;  and  in  England, 
Gray  Friars,  because  they  wear  a  gray  habit. 

Fran'co-lln  (frSn'kS-lTn),  «.  [F. ;  cl.  It.  franco- 
lino,  Sp.  francolin.l 
(Zodl.)  A  spurred  par- 
tridge of  the  genus 
Francolinus  and  allied 
genera,  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. The  common  spe- 
cies (F.  i-ulgaris)  was 
f  o  r  m  e  r  1  y  c  o  m  lu  o  n  in 
southern  Europe,  but  is 
now  nearly  restricted  to 
Asia. 

Fran'CO-Ute   {-lit),   n.   p^^ncolin  (FrancoUmis  cruentus). 
(Mm.)  A  variety  of  apa- 
tite from  Wlieal  Frimra  in  Devonshire. 

Fran'gent  (frSn'jpnt),  a.  [L.  frnngens,  p.  pr.  ol 
franqere.  See  Fraction.]  Causing  fractures;  break- 
ing. *[A*.]  H,  Walpole. 

Fran  gi-bil'i-ty  (-jT-bTlT-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  frangibilite.} 
Tlie  stati'  or  <iuality  of  being  frangible.  F'ox. 

Fran'gl-ble  (frSn'jT-b'l),  «.  ICf.  F.  frangible.']  Ca- 
pable of  lii-ing  broken  ;  brittle  ;  fragile;  easily  broken. 

II  Fran'gl-panelfrSn'ji-pan  ;  F.  fraN'zhc'pan'),?!.  [F. 
frangipane  ;  supposed  to  be  called  so  from  the  inventor, 
the  RIarquis  Frangipani,  major  general  under  Louis 
XIV.]     1.  A  perfume  of  jasmine  ;  frangipani. 

2.  A  species  of  pastry,  containing  cream  and  alm- 
onds. 

Fran'gl-pan'l  (frftn/jT-pituT),  Fran'gl-pan'nl  (-nT), «. 
[Another  spelling  of  frangipattr.}  A  perfume  derived 
from,  or  imitating  the  odor  of,  the  flower  of  the  red  jas- 
mine, a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Plumeria. 

Fran-gu'lic  (fran-gn'lTk),  1  a.      (Chem.)     Per- 

Fran'gU-lln'Ic  (fritn'gu-lTn'Tk'),  1  taining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  f raugulin,  or  a  species  (E/iamnus  Frangnln) 
of  tlie  buckthorn. 

Frangulinlc  BxiAiChem.),  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
resembling  alizarin,  and  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  f  rangulin. 

Fran'gU-lln  (frSn'gu-lTn),  w.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crys- 
talline dycstiilf,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  extracted  from 
a  Bprrifs  (Uhamnus  Fravgahi)  of  the  buckthorn;  — 
called  also  rhamnoianthin. 

Fran'lon  (frJln'yQn),  n.  [Perh.  from  F.  faineant  an 
idler.]  A  paramour;  a  loose  woman;  also,  a  gay,  idle 
fellow.     [0/>.?.]  Spenser, 

Frank  (lriink),n.     [OP. /rffnc]    A  pigety.     [Obs.^ 

Frank,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  hi  a  frank  or  sty  ;  to  pen^  up  ; 
hence,  to  cram;  to  fatten.     [0/m-.]  Shak. 

Frank,  n.  (Zoul.)  The  common  heron;  —  bo  called 
from  its  note.     IProv.  F^ng.] 

Frank  (frSnk),  a.    [Compar.  Franker  (-Sr) ;  mperi. 
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FRANK 


Frankest.]  [F.  frnnc  frpe,  frank,  L.  Franctis  a  Frank, 
fr.  <.>H(;.  Frnvko  the  njiine  of  a  Geniianic  i)eui)le  on  the 
Kliiiip,  wiio  afterward  founded  llio  French  monarchy  ; 
cf.  \^./nmc.n.  javelin,  Icel,  J'rakka.  Cf.  Franc.  Fhknlh,' 
<i.,  Franchise,  «.]  1.  Unbounded  by  rcstriL-tionH,  hmi- 
tations,  etc. ;  free.  \_li.']  "  It  is  of  frank  ^ilt."  Spenser. 

2.  Free  in  uttering  one's  real  Kentinientn;  nut  re- 
served; using  no  disguise;  candid;  open;  ingenuous; 
fts,  a/rnnk  nature,  conversation,  manner,  etc. 

3.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  profuse.     [0^^.] 

J''raiik  of  civilities  tiiut  cohI  tliriu  notliiii^.     /,'  E«franoe. 

4.  Unrestrained ;  loose  ;  licentious ;  —  used  in  a  bad 
flense.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Ingenuous ;  candid  ;  artless  ;  plain  ;  open  ;  un- 
Teserved;  undisguised;  sincere.  See  Candid,  Ingenu- 
ous. 
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Frank  (frSnk),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fiianked  (fr.lrikt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Franking.]  1.  To  send  by  public  con- 
veyance tree  of  expense.  Dickens. 

2.  To  exempt  from  charge  for  postage,  as  a  letter, 
package,  or  packet,  etc. 

Frank,  n.  [See  Frank,  n.]  The  privilege  of  send- 
ing letters  or  otlier  mail  matter,  free  of  postage,  or  with- 
out charge;  also,  the  sign,  mark,  or  signature  denoting 
that  a  letter  or  other  mail  matter  is  to  go  free  of  postage. 

I  liiivc  .'■nid  so  mucli,  Hint,  it  I  hail  nut  n  I  real;,  I  must  hum 
my  letter  ana  bct,nn  ii;:iiiu.  '  i'uii'i'tr. 

Frank,?!,  [a.  v.  franc.  See  Frank,  a.]  \.  (Elh- 
nol.)  A  member  of  one  of  the  German  tribes  th.at  in  the 
fifth  century  overran  and  conquered  Gaul,  and  estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe  ;  a  Eu- 
ropean ;— a  term  used  in  the  Levant. 

3.  A  French  coin.     See  Franc. 
Frank'al-moigne'  (frSnk'SI-moin').  n.    [F.  franc  free 

+  Norm.  F.  aliiiii:<im-  alms,  for  nlnwsne,  F."  aumone. 
See  Frank,  a.,  and  Almoner.]  (A'nr/.  Law)  A  tenure 
by  which  a  religious  corporation  holds  lands  given  to 
them  and  their  successors  forever,  usually  on  condition 
of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs;  — 
called  also  tenare  by  free  alms.  Biirrill. 

Frank'-chase'  (-chSs'),  n.  IFrank  free  -f  c/mse.l 
(Eng.  Laie)  Tjie  liberty  or  franchise  of  having  a  chase  ; 
free  cliase.  Bnrrill 

Frank'-fce'  (-fe'),  n.  [Frank  free  -f  fee.]  (Enrj. 
lav)  A  .-iiii  IIS  of  tenure  in  fee  simple,  being  the  oppo- 
site of  lujiicut  demesne,  or  copyhold.  Bmrill 
Frank'lort  blaok'  (frSnk'fSrt  blSk').  A  black  pig- 
ment used  in  copperplate  printing,  prepared  by  burning 
vine  twigs,  the  lees  of  wine,  etc.  McFJrulli 
Frank'ln-cense  (-in-.s5us),  n.  [OF.  franc  free,  pure 
-f  encais  incense.]  A  fragrant,  aromatic  resin,  or  gum 
resin,  burned  as  an  incense  in  religious  rites  or  for  me- 
dicinal fumigation.  The  best  kinds  now  come  from  East 
Indian  trees,  of  the  genus  Koswellia  ;  a  commoner  sort 
Irom  the  Norway  spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  and  other  conif- 
erous trees.  The  frankincense  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
fitill  unidentified. 

Frank'lng  (frSuk'Tng),  n.  (Carp.)  A  method  of 
Jormmg  a  joint  at  tlie  intersection  of  window-sash  bars, 
by  cutting  away  only  enough  wood  to  show  a  miter. 
Frank'ish,  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  tlie  Franks. 
Prank'-laW  (-la'),  .1.  [Frank  tree  i- law.]  (Enq. 
l,aui)  ihe  liberty  of  being  sworn  in  courts,  as  a  juror  or 
witness ;  one  of  the  ancient  privUeges  of  a  freeman  • 
free  .and  common  law;  — an  obsolete  expression  signify- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  the  American  expression 
ctrd  ruihls.  Abbott 

Franknin  (-ITn), n.  [O'E.  frankelein ;  ci.!,!,.  frandii- 
lanns.  See  Frank,  a.]  An  English  freeholder",  or  sub- 
stantial householder.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Thc/ra»H,'»,  n  small  landholder  of  those  days.    Sir  J.  Uteiilm!. 

Frank-lln'io  (frgnk-lln'lk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
benjamin  Franklin. 


;  freely, 
ease  113. 


.Vml. 


.  Ji"'^?":'"'''  ,"'»="-lclty,  electricity  produced  by  friction  ; 

Frank'Un-lte  (frituk'lln-it),  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  min- 
eral oi  the  .spill,.]  group. 

Frank'lin  stove'  (stov').  A  kind  of  open  stove  in- 
troduced l,y  l;cnjamin«m!Afm,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
n-hich  was  that  a  current  of  heated  air  was  directly  sup- 
.plied  to  the  room  from  an  air  box ;  —  now  applied  to 
other  varieties  of  open  stoves. 

Frank'ly,  adv.    In  a  frank  manner 
"Very  frankly  he  confessed  liis  ti 

Syn.  — Openly;  ingenuously;  plainly;  unreservedly 
nndisguisediy;  sincerely;  oaiidicfiy  ;  artlessly -frley 
readily  ;  unhesitatingly  ;  liberally  ;  willingly  ^  ' 

Frank'-mar'rlage  (-miSr'rlj),  „.  [Frank  ive.<i  +  mar. 
riage.-]  (Eng.  Law)  A  certain  tenure  in  tail  special  •  an 
estate  of  inherittince  given  to  a  man  and  liis  wife  (the 
wife  being  of  the  blood  of  the  donor),  and  descendible  to 

ptfnS?li'r''''™J?,°'^"=''!?8'"ten.   [06,.]  Blackstone. 

Frank'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fr.ank  ;  candor  ■ 
openness;  ingenuousness;  fairness;  liberalitv 

Frank'pledge'  (-plSj'),  n.  [Frank  free  +  pledge.] 
(O.  Lmj.Lau-)  (a)  A  pledge  or  surety  for  thigood  be- 

of  an  ancient  decenn.ary,  tithmg,  or  friborg,  in  England, 
being  a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  others,  fSr  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  ;  a  free  surety,  (h)  The 
'tithing  itselL  ■'    ^L',; 

plJlVi^rird^tl  ""™  "•""  ™''  »'  ""-•  ""-^j"  ''7'- 
Fran'tic   (frSn'ttk),    a.       [OE.  frenlik.    frevetik,   F 
frenehque,  L.  phrenelics,  from  Gr.  Apfe'in^dj       See 
Frenzy,  and  cf.  Frenetic,  Phrenetic.  ]    Mad ;  ravmg 
furious  ;  violent ;  wild  and  disorderly  ;  distracted.  ' 

Die,/?-aH/ic  wretch,  for  ttiis  accursed  deed 
Torrents  of  I'ranric  abuse. 


Frap  (frSp),  V.  I.  [imp.  *  ;,.  p.  Frapped  (frSpt)  ;  p. 
pr.  i-  rb.  11.  Frai-iino.]  [Cf,  F.  frapi.n  u,  strike,  to 
seize  ropes.  Cf.  Afkrap.]  1.  (Aaut.)  'i'o  draw  togeth- 
er; to  Ijind  with  a  view  to  secure  and  strengthen,  as  a 
vessel  by  passing  cables  around  it ;  to  tighten,  as  a  tackle 
by  drawing  the  lines  together.  Tiiltcn. 

2.  To  Brace  by  drawing  together,  as  the  cords  of  a 
i^™"-        ,  A-nig/U. 

Frape  (frap),  n.  [Cf.  frap,  and  Prov.  E.  frape  to 
scold.]    A  crowd  ;  a  rabble.     [Ob.^.]  j\are.f. 

Frap'ler  (frilp'ler),  )j.    A  blusterer ;  a  rowdy.     [Wj.t.j 
Uiipclifiiied,  a  f rapier,  and  base.  IS.  .Immm. 

II  Fra'ter  (fra'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  brother.]  (Eerl.)  A 
monk  ;  also,  a  fr.ater  liou.se.     [/.'.]  tihiplrg. 

Prater  house,  nil  almrtment  ill  a  convent  used  as  an  eat- 
ing room  ;  arelcctory  ,  -  called  also  ayratoy. 

Fra-ter'nal  (fra-tnr'ii«l),  a.  [F.  fralemel,  LL.  fra- 
Irrnulis,  fr.  L.  fralcrnu.t,  fr.  frnter  brotlier.  See  Broth- 
er. I  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving,  brethren  ;  becoming 
to  brothers;  brotherly;  ua,  fraternal  affection ;  a  fru- 
/erna/ embrace.  —  Fra-ter'nal-ly,  n<h'. 

All  abliurred,  ii  ciirseil,  u,/™/,™„i  war.  il;*o(.. 

I'inliriml  luve  uiul  fnelidslii|,.  Addrnm. 

Fra-ter'naf e  (-niit),  v.  i.     To  fraternize ;  to  hold  fel- 

lowsliip.     [y;  J  Jejjerson. 

Fra'ter-na'tion  (fra'ter-na'shun),  I  n.   Fraternization. 

Fra'ter-nism  (fra'ter-ntz'iii),  (      [R.]     Jefferson 

I  fi^a-ter'nl-ty  (fra-ter'ni-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Fraternities 
(,-tIz).  [l'.]ralcrmte,\j<frulernitas.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fraternal  or  brotherly ;  brotherhood. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  inter- 
est, business,  or  pleasure ;  a  company ;  a  brotherhood  ■ 
a  society  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  association 
for  special  religious  purposes,  tor  relieving  the  sick  and 
destitute,  etc. 

3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occupation,  char- 
acter, or  tastes. 

AVitb  whiit  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  sneak  of  their 
"""■''"''■'■'"'.'''  S..nll.. 

Fra'ter-nl-za'tion  (fra'ter-nT-za'.sIiun  or  frSt'er-),  n. 
The  act  of  fraternizing  or  uniting  as  brothers. 

I  hope  that  no  French  fratemizaiion  .  .  .  could  so  change 
the  liearts  ot  Eiii;Iishnien.  Bnrkv. 

Fra'ter-nlze  (fra'ter-niz  or  trSfer- ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp. 
*  p.  p.  Fraternized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fraterni- 
zing (-ni'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  fraterniser.]  To  associate  or 
hold  fellowship  .as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupation 
or  character;  to  have  brotherly  feelings. 

Fra'ter-nlze,  v.  t.  To  bruig  into  fellowship  or  broth- 
erly sympathy. 

Corresiiiindence  tm  fralemizina  the  two  nations.    Burke. 

Frat'er-ni'zer  (frSfer-ni'zer ;  277),  n.  One  who  fra- 
ternizes. Burke 

Fra'ter-y  (fra'ter-y  or  frSfer-y),  n.  [L.  frnter  broth- 
er ;  cf.  It.  frateria  a  brotherhood  of  monks.  See  Friar.] 
A  fr<ater  house.     See  under  Frater. 

Fra'trage  (fra'trSj  or  frSt'rSj ;  4S),  n.  [L.  frater  a 
brother.]  (Lair)  A  sharing  among  brothers,  or  broth- 
ers'kiii.     [Obs.]  Crabb. 

II  Fra'tri-cel'U  (fra'tre-chSl'lf  ;  E.  frSt'rT-sEiqi),  n.  pi. 

[It.     ii-f,n..^ih:    Uf     i;,  +  i„  , — ii js.     r      .-      .    , "   ..^ 


Shnk. 
Mnrmdaif. 


~:.^''W"'=-3My    (frSn'tl-knl-Iy),    nrfr.  —  Pran'tlc-ly 
.>;*«/,•.- Fran'tlc-ness,  n,    Jabnsmi. 


(-tTk-ly),  adr. 


It.,  J raln-elli,  lit.,  little  brothers,  dim.  fr.  frate  brother, 
j.fr.der.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  (a)  The  name  which  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  gave  to  his  followers,  early  in  the  13tb  century. 
(b)  A  sect  which  seceded  from  the  Franciscan  Order, 
chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  1204,  repudi.ating  the  pope 
as  an  apostate,  maintaining  the  duty  of  celibacy  and  pov- 
erty, and  discountenancing  oaths.  Called  also  Fratri- 
cclUan.i  and  Fraticelli. 

Frat'rl-cl'dal  (frat'rT-sI'dnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
friitri.ide  ;  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

Frat'rl-clfie  (frat'ri-s!d),  n.  [L.  fratrieidinm  a  broth- 
er s  murder,  tr.  fratricida  a  brother's  murderer;  frater, 
f rains,  brother  +  caedere  to  kill :   cf.   F.    fratricide.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  murders  or  kills  his  own  brother 

2.  [L.  fratriciJa :  cf.  P.  fratricide.]  One  who  mur- 
ders or  kills  his  own  brother. 

Fraud  (frad),n.  [F.  fraade,  h.  fraus,  fratidis ;  prob. 
akm  to  Skr.  d/iurv  to  injure,  d/irr  to  cause  to  fall,  and 
t.  dull.]  1.  Deception  deliberately  practiced  with  a 
view  to  gaining  .an  unlawful  or  unfair  adv.antage  ;  artifice 
by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured  ;  in- 
jurious stratagem  ;  deceit;  trick. 

If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends.        Pnpe. 

2.  (Lau')  An  intentional  perversion  of  truth  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  valuable  thing  or  promise  from 
another. 

3.  A  trap  or  snare.     [Obs."] 

To  draw  tlie  proud  Kin*  Ahab  into  fraud.  Mdton. 
Constrtlctlve  fraud  {Law),  an  act.  statement,  or  omission 
which  operates  .as  a  fraud,  although  iicrhaps  not  intended 
to  be  such.  Mozley  cC-  jr.  —  pious  fraad  u'h.  Ili^l  )  a  fr.aud 
contrived  and  executed  to  benetit  the  eluireli  or  accom- 
phsh  some  good  end,  upon  the  thenrv  that  the  end  insti- 
lled the  means.  —  Statute  of  frauds  (Zffic),  an  English  stat- 
ute llti76),  the  principle  nt  wliii-h  is  incorporated  iu'the 
legislation  of  all  the  Slates  of  this  country,  by  which 
WTltingmth  specilie  .solemnities  (varying  in  the  several 
Btatutesl  IS  required  to  give  efficacy  to  certain  dispositions 
of  property.     11  liarton. 

Syn.  -  Deception  ;  deceit ;  gnile  ;  subtlety;  er.aft ; 
wile  ;  sliam  ;  strife  ;  circumvention  ;  stratagem  ;  trick  ■ 
imposition  ;  cheat.    See  Deception. 

Fraud'iul  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  fraud,  deceit,  or  treach- 
ery ;  trickish;  treacherous;  fraudulent ;— applied  to 
persons  or  things.     I.  Taidor.  —  Fraud'ful-ly.  ndr. 

Fraud'less,  a.  Free  from  fraud.  —  Fraud'less-ly, 
adr.  _  Fraud'less-ness.  n. 

Fraud'u-lence  ifrad'ii-lens;  135),  )  n.      [L.   fraudu. 

FraUd'U-len-cy  l-Icn-sy),  (        lenlin.]         The 

quahty  of  being  fraudulent ;  deliber.ate  deceit;  trickish- 
""^-      ^,    ,  ,  Hooker. 

Frand'n-lent  (-l-'nt),  n.     [L.  .fraudulenlas,  fr.  fraus. 


frecklp: 

/rTOdi,,    fraud :  cf    r.  frandulcnl]     1.  Using  fraud; 
tricky  ;  deceitful ;  dishonest. 

2.  Characterized  by,  founded  on,  or  proceedinir  from 
fraud  i  as,  ix  J ruiululenl  bargain. 

.,■    ..        '^c-  with  serjient  tongue,  ..  . 

lUtJramlulr,d  tenii.lai.ou  tlui.  Iiek-aii.  itiUm. 

comiu^st""""' '"'  ^'"^""^"'^  ^y  ■>"'"<•■<= ;  '"'.  MnduletU 

c  '  T^      ..,  .     .  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Deceitful ;   f  raudful ;  guileful-  craftv  wily. 

cunning  ;  subtle  ;  deceiving  ;  cireatng     decep^^e*!^: 

Bldlous;  treacherous;  dishonest;  designing  ;unfciV 

Fraud'u-lem-ly  (frfld'ii-lcnt-lj?),  adv.    In  a  fraudu- 

Jcnt  iiiuiiuf-r. 

Fraught  (frat)  n.  [OE.  frawjhl,  frnghl ;  akin  to 
\yMu  fragt,  bw.  frakl,  D.  vraclu,  U.  fraeld,  cf.  ORG 
freht  merit,  reward  ;  iierh.  from  a  pref.  corresponding  to 
L.  for  4-  the  root  of  E.  own.  Cf.  Freioht.]  A  freight  - 
arargo.     [&/«.]  .^j^^f^' 

Fraught,  a.  Freighted;  laden  ;  filled  ;  stored ;  cliarged. 

A  vessel  of  our  country  T\ch\y  fravtjltt.  .Sliak. 

Adi»cour8c,/Vau(/A(  withall  the  coniinending  excellcnccn  of 

■''"■'"'■  .South. 

Enterprises  ./'mi/c;;,/ with  world-wide  benefits.  /.  Taylor. 

Fraught,  v.  l.  [im/t.  &p.  p.  Fraugiiteu  or  Fraught  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  I'RAiollTiNO.]  [Akin  to  Dan.  fragte,  8w. 
jrakla,  D.  berrnrhlrn,  G.frar/den,  cf.  OHG.fW/dSn  to 
deserve.  See  Fraught,  71.]  To  freight :  to  load  ;  to  bur- 
den ;  to  fill ;  to  crowd.     [Obs.] 

I'non  the  tumbling  bilJows/rauj/AIerf  ride 

Die  armed  shijis.  Fairfar. 

Fraught'age  C-ij ;  48),  n.  Freight;  loading;  cargo. 
L'*']     ^.„  S/wk. 

t  raught'lng,  ff.  Constituting  the  freight  or  cargo. 
[(«..!.]     "T]irjraiig/di»g  souls  within  her."  ,S/iak. 

Fraun'ho-ler  lines'  (froun'ho-ler  linz').  (Physics) 
The  lines  of  the  sjiectrnm  ;  especially  and  properly,  the 
ihuk  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  so  called  because  first 
accurately  observed  and  interpreted  by  Fraunliofer,  a 
German  physicist. 

Fras'in  (frSksTn),  n.  [From  Fraxinus.]  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  crystalUne  substance,  regarded  as  a  glu- 
coside,  and  found  in  the  bark  of  the  a.sh  (Fraxinns)  and 
along  with  esculin  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut,  It 
shows  a  delicate  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solutions ; — 
called  also  ji/iriin. 

I  Frax'i-nus  (fras'I-nus),  n.  [L.,  the  ash  tree.]  (/yn/.) 
A  genus  ,il  deciduous  forest  trees,  found  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  including  the  true  ash  trees. 

WW~  Frarimis  ercehior  is  the  European  ash;  F. 
Americana,  the  wlute  ash;  F.  sambucifolia,  the  black 
ash  or  water  ash. 


Fray  (fia),  : 
broil ;  contest ; 


1.     [Abbreviated  from  affray.]    Affray: 
combat. 


Shd. 
p.  pr.  & 


mnite,    rude, 
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up,    flrn  ;    pitj;;  ;    food,    fo-Qt ;    out, 


Who  began  this  bloody/rai/? 

Fray,  v.  I.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frayed  (frad)  _ 

vb.  v.  Fraying.]  [See  1st  Fray,  and  cf.  Affray.]  To 
frighten  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  alarm.  /.  Taylor. 

What/.ai'.t  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort  me  aftrayed  ?  .S>.e/j.«^,-. 

Fray,  v.  l.  [Cf.  OF.  fraier.  See  Defray,  v.  t.]  To 
bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray.     [Obs.] 

The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  ingredients 
Jraiml.  1  slioll  acknowledge  myself  amply  satisfied.  Mmsiiigrr. 

Fray,  v.  t.  [OF.  freier,  fraier,  froier,  to  rub,  L. 
fncare  ;  cf.  Jriare  to  crumble,  E.  friable  ;  perh.  akin  to 
Gr.  XPMV  to  anoint,  XP'"xt^'^  an  anointing,  Skr.  gfnsli  to 
rub,  scratch.  Cf.  Friction.]  To  rub  ;  to  wear,  wear  off, 
or  wear  into  shreds,  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  as  cloth ;  as, 
a  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head. 

Fray,  v.  i.     1.  To  rub. 

'We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 

When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers /roye(f.   5i>  IT.  Rrott. 

2.  To  wear  out  or  into  shreds,  or  to  suffer  injury  by 

rubbing,  as  w  hen  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  of  the  woof 

wear  oft  so  that  the  cross  threads  are  loose  ;  to  ravel ; 

as,  the  cloth  frays  badly. 

A  suit  of  frayed  magnificence.  Tennyson. 

Fray,  n.  A  fret  or  chafe,  as  in  cloth  ;  a  phice  in- 
jured by  rubbing. 

Fraying,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  skin  which  a  deer  frays 
frmn  his  horns.  B,  Jonsan. 

Freak  (fra),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Freaked  (frat) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Freaking.]  [Akin  to  OE.  frakin.  freken, 
freckle,  Icel.  freknur,  pi.,  Sw..I'rS/.ne,  Dan.  freone,  Gr. 
irepKKos  dark-colored,  Skr.  prfni  variegated."  C'f.  Frec- 
kle, Freck.]  To  variegate  ;  to  checker  ;  to  streak,  [if.] 
Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Thomson. 
Freak,  n.  [Prob.  from  OE.  frek  bold,  AS.  free  bold, 
greedy;  akin  to  OHG.  freh  greedy,  Q.freeh  insolent, 
Icel.  frekr  greedy,  Goth,  failmfriks  avaricious.]  A 
sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind  ;  a  whim  or 
fancy  ;  a  capricious  prank ;  a  vagary  or  caprice. 

She  is  restless  and  peevish,  and  sometimes  in  ^  freak  will  in- 
stantly change  her  habitation.  Spectator, 

Syn.  — Whim;  caprice;  folly:  sport.    See  "Whim. 
Freak'ing,  a.     Freakish.     [Obs.]  Pepys. 

Freak'ish,  a.  Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical ;  capricious. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  wife  or  the  woman  was  the 

more  freakish  of  the  two.  L'  llstrange. 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she  "s  sick.    Pope. 

—  Freak'lsh-ly,  adr.  —  Freak'ish-ness.  n. 

Freck  (frat,  r.  i.  [Cf.  Freak,  v.  l,  Frecsie.]  To 
checker  ;  to  diversify.     [R.  &  Poet.] 

The  painted  windows,  frecking  gloom  with  glow.  ZoireU. 

FrecTtle  (frekTi'l),  n.  [Dim.,  from  the  same  root  as 
freak,  v.  t.]  1.  A  small  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  in 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face,  neck,  or  hands. 

2.  ,4ny  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Evelyn. 

FrecTUe,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Freckled  (-k'ld);"n. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Freckling  (-kllng).]  To  sprinkle  or  mark 
with  freckles  or  small  discolored  .spots  ;  to  spot. 


oil  ; 


chair  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh ; 


:  z  in  azure. 


FRECKLE 
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Frec'kle  (frSk'k'l),  v.  i.  To  become  covered  or 
marked  with  freckles;  to  be  spotted. 

Frec'kled  i,ir6k'k'ld),  a.  Marked  with  freckles  ;  spot- 
ted. "  The /reckled  trout."  JJryden. 
The  frecKlid  cuwslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover.      Shak. 

Fredcled-ness  (-k'ld-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
freckled. 

Frecldy  (-klj),  a.  Full  of  or  marked  with  freckles ; 
sprinkled  with  spots  ;  freckled. 

Fred  (frSd),  n.  [AS.  J'riS  peace.  See  Frith  in- 
closure.]  Peace;  —  a  word  used  in  composition,  es- 
pecially in  proper  names  ;  as,  KXj'reil ;  Frederic. 

Fred'StOle^  (-stol'),  w.    lObs.)    See  Fhidstol.    Fuller. 

Free  (fre),  a.  ICompar.  Freer  {-er}  ;  siiperl.  Freest 
(-6st).]  [OE./re,  freo,  AS.  j'reo,  frt;  akin  to  D.  vrij\ 
OS.  &  OHG./rf,  G./rei,  Icel./rF,  Sw.  &  Dau./rj,  Gotli. 
/reiSj  and  also  to  Skr.  prija  beloved,  dear,  f r.  pn  to  love, 
Goth,  /rijon.  Cf.  Affray,  Belfrt,  Friday,  Friend, 
FaiTH  inclosure.]  1.  Exempt  from  subjection  to  tlie 
will  of  others  ;  not  under  restraint,  control,  or  compul- 
sion; able  to  follow  one's  own  impulses,  desires,  or  in- 
clinations ;  determining  one's  own  course  of  action ;  not 
dependent ;  at  hberty. 

That  which  has  the  power,  or  not  Ihe  power,  to  operate,  is 
that  alone  which  is  or  is  not/ree.  Lurke. 

2.  Not  imder  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  government ; 
subject  only  to  fixed  laws  regularly  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered, and  defended  by  them  from  encroachments  upon 
".latural  or  acquired  rights ;  enjojing  political  liberty. 

3.  Liberated,  by  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  from  the 
control  of  parents,  gur-rdian,  or  master. 

4.  Not  confined  or  imprisoned ;  released  from  arrest ; 
liberated  ;  at  liberty  to  go. 

Set  an  unhappy  prisoner./Vetf.  Prior. 

6.  Not  subjected  to  the  laws  of  physical  necessity ;  ca- 
pable of  voluntary  activity ;  endowed  with  moral  liberty ; 

—  said  of  the  will. 

Not  .;V'^<'.  what  proof  could  ther  have  piven  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love.  Jfillon. 

6.  Clear  of  offense  or  crime  ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is/rec.      Dnjden. 

7.  Unconstrained  by  timidity  or  distrust ;  unreserved ; 
Ingenuous;  frank;  familiar;  communicative. 

He  was  j'rr.e  only  with  a  few.  MiUcanl. 

8.  Unrestrained;  immoderate;  lavish;  licentious;  — 
used  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  critics  have  been  very/ree  in  their  censures.    Feltmi. 
A  man  may  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women.   Shellei/, 

9.  Not  close  or  parsimonious ;  liberal ;  open-handed ; 
lavish  ;  a3,/ree  with  his  money. 

10.  Exempt;  clear;  released;  liberated;  not  encum- 
bered or  troubled  with  ;  as,  free  from  pain  ;  free  from  a 
burden  ;  — followed  hy  from,  or,  rarely,  by  of. 

Princes  declaring  themselves/ree  from  the  obligations  of  their 
treatiea.  Jip.  Burnet. 

IL  Characteristic  of  one  acting  without  restraint ; 
charming ;  easy. 

12.  Ready;  eager;  acting  without  spurring  or  whip- 
ping;  spirited;  as,  a/rre  horse. 

13.  Invested  with  a  particular  freedom  or  franchise  ; 
enjoying  certain  immunities  or  privileges  ;  admitted  to 
special  rights ;  —  followed  by  of. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds,  of  every  sect. 

Free  of  hia  farm.  Dryden. 

14.  Thrown  open,  or  made  accessible,  to  all ;  to  be  en- 
joyed without  limitations  ;  unrestricted  ;  not  obstructed, 
engrossed,  or  appropriated;  open  ; — said  of  a  thing  to 
be  possessed  or  enjoyed  ;  as,  a/ree  school. 

Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  aa/ree 

For  me  as  for  you  ?  Sfiak. 

15.  Not  gained  by  importunity  or  purchase  ;  gratui- 
tous;  spontaneous;  as. /r-pe  admission  ;  a/rpr  gift. 

16.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic;  assuring  liberty;  de- 
fending individual  rights  against  encroachment  by  any 
person  or  class  ;  instituted  by  a  free  people  ;  — said  of  a 
government,  institutions,  etc. 

17-  (O.  Eng.  Law)  Certain  or  honorable;  the  oppo- 
site of  base  ;  a.',/r?e  service  ;  free  socage.  Burrilf. 

18.  (Law)  Privileged  or  individual;  the  opposite  of 
common;  as,  a/rce  fishery;  nfree  warren.  Burrill. 

19.  Not  united  or  combined  with  anytliing  else  ;  sep- 
r-rated  ;  dissevered  ;  unattached  ;  at  liberty  to  escape ; 
aSi  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  free  cells. 

Free  agency,  the  capacity  or  power  of  choosing  or  act- 
ing freely,  or  without  n'-cessity  or  constraint  upon  the 
will.—  Frea  bench  (A'//'/.  Law),  a  widow's  riglit  in  the  eopv- 
hold  lands  of  lif-r  husband,  corresponding  to  doiver  in 
freehotdn.  —  Free  board  (Nnnt.)^  a  vessel's  side  between 
vrater  line  and  gunwale.  —  Free  bond  ".'Af  ?**.),  an  unsatu- 
rated or  uiH-mploy.-il  unit,  or  bniid.  nf  afUnity  or  valence, 
of  an  atom  or  ra-li' mI.  —Free-borough  men  t ';.  Eii'}.  L/iiv\. 
.>*.e  Ffitiioito.  —Free  chapel  '.EccIo.a.),  a  chapel  not  Bub- 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  ordinary,  having  been 
founded  by  the  king  or  by  a  subjerrt  specially  autliorizcil. 
{En(j.\  liouvrer.—TteQ  charge  (Ffrr.),  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  free  or  Htati.-al  .omlitiun  :  free  electricitv. 

—  Free  charch.  *'/)  A  fliiinh  wlios.-  sittings  are  for  all 
and  witli'mtchargp.  i'.>  An  iTr|,Hi;uitical  Imdv  that  hdt 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Ui'.i,  to  be  free  fro"in  control 
hy  tlic  govcrnim-nt  in  spiritual  matters.  —  Free  city,  or 
?ree  town,  a  city  or  town  independent  in  its  govcninicnt 
and  franchiseft,  as  formerly  thone  of  the  Han.seatic  lo.igue. 

—  Free  cost,  freedom  from  chari^fs  or  expenwu.     South. 

—  Free  and  ooay,  unconventional  ;  unreMtraine<!  ;  repard- 
le»8  of  fonualiticH.  [<Ji,llo'i.\  "  Sal  and  Imr/r^r  and  raxi/ 
wayw."  ir.  /J/«W;.  —  Free  good*,  goods  admitte.I  into  a 
coimtry  fn>e  of  duty.  —  Free  labor,  the  labor  of  freemen, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  Hlaves.  —  Free  port.  ( '  'nm. } 
(iL)  A  pf»rt  where  gw»d8  may  be  rect- iverl  nnd  shipped  free 
of  cuwtoin  duty.  <ht  A  port  where  goods  of  all  kinds 
are  received  from  ships  of  all  nations  at  etjual  rates  of 
duty. —Free  pnbllc  home,  in  England,  a  tavern  not  be- 
longing to  a  brewer,  tto  that  the  lanrllnrd  is  free  to  brew 
hia  own  beer  or  purchase  where  he  choows.     Simmnnr/jt. 

—  Fre«  tchooL    (^i;  A  (wdiool  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 


without  discrimination  and  on  an  equal  footing.  (6)  A 
school  supported  by  general  taxation,  by  endowments, 
etc.,  wJiL-re  pupils  pay  nothing  for  tuition  ;  a  public 
school.  —  Free  services  ( 0.  Eng.  Lau'\,  such  feudal  services 
as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a 
freeman  to  perform  ;  as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  war. 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  etc.  Burrill.  — Free  ahips,  ships 
of  neutral  nations,  which  in  time  of  war  a-e  free  from 
capture  even  though  carrying  enemy's  goods.  —  Free 
socage  lO.  F7t(j.  Lain,  a  feudal  tenure  held  by  certain  ser- 
vices which,  though  lioiiorable,  were  not  military.  Ab' 
bolt.  —Free  States,  those  of  tlie  United  States  before  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  slavery  hud  ceased  to  exist,  or  had 
never  existed.  —  Free  atufl  iCtirp.i,  timber  free  from 
knots  ;  clear  stuff.  —  Free  thonght.  that  which  is  thought 
independently  of  the  authority  of  others.  —  Free  trade, 
commerce  unrestricted  by  duties  or  tariff  regulations.  — 
Free  trader,  one  who  believes  in  free  trade.  ^  To  make 
free  with,  to  take  liberties  with  ;  to  help  one's  self  to. 
[CollOij.l  —To  Bail  free  iSaut.),  to  sail  with  tiie  yards  not 
braced  in  as  sharp  as  when  sailing  closehauled,  or  close 
to  the  wind. 

Free  (fre),  adv.     1.  Freely ;  willingly.     [0&5.] 


I  as  frte  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgive 


Shak. 


2.  Without  charge  ;  as,  children  admitted /ree. 

Free,  r.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Freed  (fred) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Freeing.]  [OE.  freen,  freoieii,  AS.  jfredgan.  See 
Free,  «.]  1.  To  make  free  ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  rid  of 
that  which  confines,  limits,  embarrasses,  oppresses,  etc.; 
to  release;  to  disengage  ;  to  clear  ; — followed  hy  from, 
and  sometimes  by  of ;  as,  to  free  a  captive  or  a  slave  ; 
to  be  freed  of  these  inconveuiehces.  Clarendon. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  freed.  Dryden. 
Arise,  .  .  . /rc«  thy  people  from  their  yoke.      MUtun. 

2.  To  remove,  as  something  that  confines  or  bars ;  to 
relieve  from  the  constraint  of. 

This  master  key 
Frres  every  lock,  and  lead*  Ub  to  hie  person.    Dryden. 

3.  To  frank.     \_Obs.']  Johnson. 
Free'bOOt''er  (fre'boot^'er),  n.     [D.  vrijbuiler,  fr.  vrij- 

buiten  to  plunder;  rrij  free  -\-  bnil  booty,  akin  to  E. 
booty.  See  Free,  and  Booty,  and  cf.  Filibuster.]  One 
who  plunders  or  pillages  without  the  authority  of  na- 
tional warfare ;  a  member  of  a  predatory  band  ;  a  pil- 
lager;  a  buccaneer;  a  sea  robber.  Baco7i. 

Free'bOOt'er-y  (-j?),  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  gains  of 
a  freebooter ;  freebooting.  Booth. 

FreeHaoot  Ing,  n.     Robbery  ;  plunder  ;  a  pillaging. 

Free'bOOt  Ing,  rt.  Acting  the  freebooter;  practicing 
freebootery  ;  robbing. 

Your  frrebooting  acciuaintance.        Sir  W,  Scott. 

FreeTsoofy  (-5-).  "-     Freebootery.     [0&5.] 

Free'bom'^  (-born'),  a.  Born  free  ;  not  born  in  vas- 
salage ;  inheriting  freedom. 

Free'-den'l-zen  (-d?n'I-z'n),  v.  t.  To  make  free,  [i?.] 
Freed'man  (ired'mau),  n.  ;  pi.  Freedmen  (-men).     A 
man  who  has  been  a  slave,  and  has  been  set  free. 

Free'dom  (fre'dQm),  ??.  S^K^.  freudbm  ;  fre6  free -f- 
-dom.  See  Free,  and  -dom.]  1.  The  state  of  being  free  ; 
exemption  from  the  power  and  control  of  another ;  lib- 
erty ;  iudependence. 

Made  captive,  yet  deserving. /Veeifo/n  more.      Milton. 

2.  Privileges  ;  franchises  ;  immunities. 

Your  charter  and  your  city's./VfOf/om.  Shak. 

3.  Exemption  from  necessity,  in  choice  and  action  ;  as, 
the /re^(/o7?i  of  the  will. 

4.  Ease  ;  facility  ;  as,  he  speaks  or  acts  v,-ith  freedom. 
6.  Frankness ;  openness  ;  unreservedness. 

1  emboldened  spake  and  fre/^dom  used.  3ti!ton. 

6.  Improper  familiarity  ;  violation  of  the  rules  of  de- 
corum ;  license. 

7-  Generosity ;  liberality.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Freedom  fine,  a  sum  paid  on  entry  to  incorporations  of 
trades.  —  Freedom  of  the  city,  the  possession  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  tlie  city;  formerly  often, 
and  now  occasionally,  conferred  on  one  not  a  resident,  as 
a  mark  of  honorary  "distiuctiou  lor  public  services. 

Syn.  —  See  Liberty. 

Freed'stool'  (fred'stool-'),  n.     [Ohs.'\    See  Fridstol. 

Free'-lmnd'  (freHiSud'),  a.  Uone  by  the  hand,  with- 
out support,  or  the  guidance  of  instruments;  a.s, free- 
hand drawing.     See  under  Drawing. 

Free'-hand'ed,  a.    open-handed  ;  liberal. 

Free'- heart 'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Open  :  frank  ;  unre- 
served ;  liberal;  generous;  as,  free-henrtrd  mirth. — 
Fiee'-heart  ed-ly,  adv.  —  Free'-heart'ed-ness.  n. 

Free'hOld'  (-hold'),  n.  {Law)  An  estate  in  real  prop- 
erty, of  inheritance  (in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail)  or  for  life  ; 
or  the  tenure  by  wliich  such  estate  is  held.  Krnt.  Burrill. 

To  abate  into  a  freehold.    See  under  Abate. 

Free'bold^er  (-er),  n.  {Law)  The  possessor  of  a  free- 
hold. 

Free'-Uv'er  (-ITv'er),  n.  One  who  gratifies  his  appe- 
tites without  stint ;  one  given  to  indulgence  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

Free'- liv' lug,  n.     Unrestrained  indulgence  of  the 

appetite:^. 

Free'-lOVe'  (Ifiv'),  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
consorting  with  the  opposite  sex,  at  pleasure,  without 
marriage. 

Free'-lover,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practices 
free-Ill  ve. 

Freel'tO  (frel'tr).  n.     Frailty.     [.Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

Free'ly.  "dr.    \^\^.  frr6lice.\    In  a  free  manner;  with- 
out restraint  or  compulsion;  abundantly;  gratuitously. 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mny»X  frvely  cat.     Gcm.  ii.  111. 
Freely  yc  have  received, /irr/'/  give.        Matt.  x.  K 
Freely  they  utood  who  stood,  ond  fell  who  fell.     Milton. 
Frerif/  wc  ocrvc 
Recttusc  ymfreelii  love.  MiUnn. 

Ryn.  —  Independently ;  voluntarily  :  spontrineously  ; 
unconditionally  ;  unobstructedly  ;  willingly  ;  readily ;  lib- 
erally: generously;  bf)unteouMly  ;  muniticently  :  bounti- 


fully :  abundantly ;  largely  ;  copiously ;  plentifully ;  plen- 
teous! y. 
!  Free'man  (fre'mau),  w.  ;  pi.  Freemen  (-men).  [AS. 
freoman  ;  freo  free  -\-  vtann  man.]  1.  One  who  enjoys 
liberty,  or  who  is  not  subject  tothe  will  of  another ;  one 
not  a  slave  or  vassaL 

2.  A  member  of  a  corporation,  company,  or  city,  pos- 
sessing certain  privilegeb  ;  a  member  of  a  borough,  town, 
or  State,  who  has  the  right  to  vote  at  elections.  See 
LrvERYMAN.  BurrilL 

Both  Imvnig  been  made/reemen  on  the  same  day.    Addi.^un. 

Free'-mar'tin  t-mar'tln),  n.  {Zodl.)  An  imperfect 
female  calf,  twinbom  witli  a  male. 

Free 'ma' son  (-ma's'n),  n.  One  of  an  ancient  and 
secret  association  or  fraternity,  said  to  have  been  at. 
first  composed  of  masons  or  builders  in  stone,  but  now 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  united  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  assistance. 

Free'ma-SOIl'lc  (-ma-EGnlk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  institutions  or  the  practices  of  free- 
masons ;  as,  z  freema.mnic  signal. 

Free'ina'SGn-ry  (-ma's'n-rj),  n.  The  institutions  or 
the  practii'es  nf  freemasons. 

Free'-mlll'lng  (-mTl'Ing),  a.  Yielding  free  gold  or 
silver; — said  of  certain  ores  which  can  be  reduced  by 
crushing  and  amalgamation,  without  roasting  or  other 
chemical  treatment.  Raymonds 

Free'— mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Not  perplexed  ;  havings 
a  mind  free  from  cara.  Bacon. 

Free'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free  \. 
freedom  ;  liberty  ;  openness  ;  liberality ;  gratuitousness- 

Fre'er  (fre'er),  n.     One  W'ho  frees,  or  sets  free. 

Free'— soil'  (-soil'),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  advocating^ 
the  non-extension  of  slavery;  —  esp.  applied  to  a  party- 
which  was  active  during  the  period  184C-185G.  {V.  jS.J 
—  Freo'-soil'er  (er),  n.  [f.  S.I  —  Free'-solllsm 
(-Tzra).  n.     iV.S.-\ 

Free'— spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Accustomed  to  speak 
without  reserve.     Bacon.  —  Free'-SpO'ken-ness,  n. 

Free'Stone^  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  composed  of  sand  or 
grit ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  easily  cut  or  wrought. 

Free'stone',  a.  Having  the  rtesh  readily  separating- 
from  the  stone,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  peaches. 

Free'-SWlm''ming  (-swlm'mlng),  a.  (Zodl.)  Swim- 
ming in  the  open  sea  ;  —  said  of  certain  marine  animals. 

Free 'think' er  (-thtnk'er),  n.  One  wlio  speculates  or 
forms  opinions  independently  of  the  authority  of  others; 
esp.,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  one  who  forms  opiniona 
independently  of  the  authority  of  revelation  or  of  the 
church  ;  an  unbeliever  ;  — a  term  assumed  by  deists  and 
skeptics  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Atheist  is  an  old-fashioned  word  :  I  'm  a  freethinker,  child. 

Addison. 

Syn.  —  Infidel ;  skeptic  ;  unbeliever.    See  Infidel. 

Free'thlnk'ing,  n.  Undue  boldness  of  speculation  ; 
unbelief.  Berkeley.  —  a.  Exhibiting  undue  boldness  of 
speculation  :  skeptical. 

Free'-tongned  ^-tflngd'),  a.  Speaking  without  re- 
serve. Bp.  Hall. 

Free  will  (wTl).  l.  A  will  free  from  improper  coer- 
cion or  restraint. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did 

On  my/re^  will.  Shnk. 

2.  The  power  asserted  of  moral  beings  of  willing  or 
choosing  without  the  restraints  of  physical  or  absolute' 
necessity. 

Free'wUl'  (-wTl'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  free  will ;_ 
voluntary  ;  spontaneous  ;  as,  2i  freewill  ofiering. 

Freewill  BaptiatB.    See  under  Baptist. 

Freez'a-ble  (frez'a-b"l),  n.     Capable  of  being  frozen. 

Freeze  (frez),  n.     {Arch.,  A  frieze.     [06s.] 

Freeze,  v.  i.  [imp.  Froze  (froz) ;  p.  p.  Frozen 
(fro'z'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Freezing.]  [OE.  fre-'^en, 
/reuse?),  AS.  freosan  :  akin  to  D.  rriezen,  ORG.  frio- 
sa7i,  G.  frieren,  Icel.  frjosa,  Sw.ftysa,  Dan.  fryse.  Goth. 
frius  cold,  frost,  and  prob.  to  L.  prurire  to  itcli,  E.  pni~ 
rient,  cf.  L.  pruna  a  burning  coal,  pitmia  hoarfrost,  Skr. 
prushvd  ice,  prush  to  spirt.  V18.  Cf.  Frost.]  1.  To 
become  congealed  by  cold ;  to  be  changed  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  to  be  hard- 
ened into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body. 

^^^  Water  freeze/t  at  32  '  above  zero  by  Fahrenheit's, 
thermometer ;  mercury  freeze.";  at  40'  below  zero. 

2.  To  become  chilled  with  cold,  or  as  with  cold;  to- 
suffer  loss  of  animation  or  life  by  lack  of  heat;  as,  the 
blood /)r^~e.?  in  the  veins. 

To  freeze  up  (Fig.),  to  become  formal  and  cold  in  de- 
meanor.   [Colloq.] 

Freeze,  r.  i.  1.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to 
convert  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  lieat. 

2.  To  cause  loss  of  animation  or  life  in,  Trom  lack  of 
heat ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  to;  to  chill. 
A  fniiit.  rnld  fear  runs  through  niy  voidb. 
That  nlmnEt/j-.csf.K  up  the  heat  of  life.  Shak. 

FreezOi  »•  The  act  of  congealing,  or  the  state  of 
being  congealed.      \CoUoq.'\ 

Freez'er  (-er).  7i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cools  or 
freezes,  as  a  refrigerator,  or  the  tub  and  can  used  in  the 
process  of  freezing  ice  cream. 

FreeZ'lng.  a.  Tending  to  freeze  ;  for  freezing ;  hence,, 
cold  or  distant  in  manner.  — Freez'lng-ly,  adv. 

Freezing  machine.  See  /r^  7»//*7u'»(",  under  Ice. —Fre::^- 
iBK  mixture,  a  mixture  (of  salt  and  snow  or  of  chemical 
Baltsi  for  produiiiii^  inteiiFe  cold.  —  Freezinp  point,  that 
degree  of  a  tliennnnietir  .it  which  a  fiuid  begins  ta 
freeze  ;-- applii-il  particularly  to  water,  whose  yrfcrins/ 
point  is  nt  :i'-    Falir.,  and  at  li    Centigrade. 

Frel'es-le'ben-lte  (fri'es-la'ben-it),  n.  [Named  after 
the  German  cliemist  Frrirxlehcn.^  A  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, lead,  and  silver,  oi'currinc  in  monoclinic  crjftalfl. 

Freight  (frat),  71.    [F.  fret.  OHG.  freht  merit.  n>ward- 
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See  Fraught,  h.]  1.  That  with  wliich  anything  is 
IraviKht  or  laiien  for  transportaticm  ;  laiiiiiR;  car^o,  es- 
pecially of  a  ship,  or  of  a  car  on  a  railroad,  etc.  ;  as,  a 
Jreiylit  of  cotton;  a  full /rei[//ii. 

2.  i^Law)  (rt)  The  wuni  paid  by  a  party  liirini^  a  Hhip  or 
part  of  a  ship  for  the  u.se  of  what  is  thim  iiired.  (/j) 
The  price  paid  a  common  carrier  for  tlio  carriaKe  of 
goods.  Wharton. 

3.  FreiRht  transportation,  or  freipht  line. 

Freight  (fiat),  «.  Kmiiloyed  in  the  tiansportation  of 
freight ;  having  to  do  with  freight ;  as,  a  Jrvight  car. 

Freight  agent,  a  person  employed  by  a  trauHportatinn 
company  to  receive,  forward,  or  deliver  goodw.  Freight 
car.  See  under  Car.  —  Freight  train,  a  railroad  train 
made  up  of  f  reit^ht  cars ;  —  called  in  Kngland  ijuods  train. 

Freight,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  FREioHXEn  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Freighting.]  [Cf.  F.  /n-trr.]  To  loa<l  with  goods, 
as  a  ship,  or  vehicle  of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them 
from  one  place  to  another ;  to  furnish  with  freight;  as, 
to/reiffht  a  ship  ;  to  freight  a  car. 

Fre^ht'age  (-Sj  ;'  IS)",  n.  1.  Charge  for  transporta- 
tion ;  expeiiHe  of  carriage. 

2.  The  transportation  of  freight. 

3.  Freight;  cargo;  lading.  Milton. 
Frelghfer  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  loads  a  ship,  or  one 

who  charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

2.  One  employed  in  receiving  and  forwarding  freight. 

3.  One  for  whom  froight  is  transported. 

4.  A  vesfif'I  used  mainly  to  carry  freight. 
FrelghtleSB,  a.     Destitute  of  freight. 

Frel'to  (frt'l'tr^),  n.    Frailty.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Fremd  (fr?uid),       la.       [OE.,   from  AS.  /remede, 

Frem'ed  (ri-gni'Sd),  i  fremde;  akin  to  G.  fremd.} 
Strange  ;  foreign.     [Otd  Eng.  &  Scot,'\  Chaucer. 

Fren  (frf^u),  ».  [OE.  frenne,  contr.  fr.  forrene  for- 
eign.    See  Foreign,  «.]    A  stranger.     [Oii.]     Spenser. 

French  (frSm-h),  a.  [AS.  frmcixr^  LL.  franciscus, 
from  L.  Francu-'!  a  Frank  :  ef .  OF.  franceiSj  fj-anchois, 
fron^ois,  F.  fran^'nis.  See  Frank,  «.,  and  cf.  Fhank- 
ISH.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

French  bean  (Bnt.),  the  common  kidney  bean  iPhaseolns 
vulgaris).  —  French  berry  {Hot.),  the  berry  of  a  species  of 
bucktliorn  (Rhaiinius  cutharticns},  which  atfords  a  saf- 
fron, green,  or  purple  pigment.  —  French  casement.  (Arch.) 
See  French  winaoir,  under  Window.  —  French  chalk 
(Mill.),  a  variety  of  granular  talc ;  — used  for  drawing 
lines  on  cloth,  etc.  See  under  Chalk.  —  French  cowallp 
(Bat.),  the  Prnnula  Ai(}-inila.  See  Bkar's-ear.  —  French 
fake  (Nant.),  a  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  running  it  back- 
ward and  forward  in  paralhd  bends,  so  that  it  may  run 
freely.  —  French  honeyauckle  (fit)/.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Hedysarum  (//.  coronarium) ;  — callea  also  oarlnmi  hon- 
eysuckle. —  French  hora,  a  metallic  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube 
twisted  into  circular  folds 
and  gradually  expanding 
from  the  mouthpiece  to 
the  end  at  which  the  sound 
issues; —called  in  France 
cor  de  chasse.  —French 
leave,  an  informal,  hasty, 
or  secret  departure  ;  esp., 

the  leaving  a  place  with-  r„„„t,  tr^  - 

out  paying  one's  debts.  -  ^"''''^  "om. 

French  pie[French  (here  used  in  sense  of  "foreign  ")  + 
pie  a  magpie  (in  allusion  to  its  black  and  white  color)] 
(ZooL),  the  European  great  spotted  woodpecker  (Uri/o- 
bates  major)  i—cMedaXao  wood  pie. —  Trench  pollah.  \a) 
A  preparation  for  the  surface  of  woodwork,  consisting  of 
gums  dissolved  in  alcohol,  either  shellac  alone,  or  sheThie 
with  other  gums  added.  (6i  The  glossy  surface  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  above.  —French  purple,  a  dve- 
atutf  obtained  from  lichens  and  used  for  coloring  woolen 
and  silken  fabrics,  without  the  aid  of  mordauts.  Ure.  — 
French  red,  roii^e. —French  rice,  amelcorn.  —  French  roof 
(Arch.),  a  modthed  form  of  mansard  roof  having  a  nearly 
flat  deck  for  the  upper  slope.  —  French  tub,  a  dyer's  mix- 
ture of  protocldoride  of  tin  and  logwood  ;  —  called  also 
plum  tub.     Ure.  —  French  window.    See  under  Window. 

French,  n.     1.  The  language  spoken  in  France. 

2.  Collectively,  the  people  of  France. 

Fronch'My  (-T-f1),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frenchified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frenchifying.]  [French  -\-  -/?/.] 
To  make  French  ;  to  infect  or  imljue  with  the  manners 
or  tastes  of  the  French  ;  to  Gallicize.  Burke. 

French'ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  French  mode  or  cliaracter- 
istio  ;  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Frencli  language.    Earle. 

French^man  (-man),  n. ;  pL  Frenchmen  (-men). 
A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of  France. 

Fre-net'lc  (fre-net'Tk),  a.  [See  Frantic,  «.]  Dis- 
tracted ,  mad  ;  frantic  ;  phrenetic,  Milton. 

Fre-netlc-al  (fre-n?t'T-k(zl),  «.  Frenetic;  frantic; 
frenzied.  —  Frc-net'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Fre'num  (fre'nQm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Frenums  (-nHmz),  L. 
Frena  (-na).  [L.,  a  bridle.J  1.  t^Zool.)  A  cheek  stripe 
of  color. 

2.  {Anat.")  Same  as  Frjenum. 

Fren'Zi-cal  (fr6n'zT-kal),  a.    Frantic.    [Obs.'\   Orrery. 

Fren'zled  (-ztd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Affected  with  frenzy  ; 
frantic  ;  maddened.  —  Fren'Zled-ly,  adv. 

The  people  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression.    Buckle. 
ITp  Etartiny  with  a  frenzied  look.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fren'zy  (-zj),  n. ,-  jjL  Frenzies  (-zTz).  [OE.  fre- 
nesie,franse;i,  F.frenesie,  Ij.  phrenesis,  fr.  Gr.  i^pii^ai'; 
for ^pectTtT  disease  of  the  mind,  phrenitis,  fr.  t^pTJi'mind. 
Cf.  Frantic,  Phrenitis.]  Any  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind  approaching  to  di-straction  ;  violent  and  temporary 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  madness  ;  rage. 

All  else  is  towering  fremn  and  distraction.    Addison. 
The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frmzii  rolling.  Sfiak. 

Syn.  —  Insanity ;  hmacy ;  madness ;  derangement ; 
alienation;  aberration;  dehrium.    See  Insanity. 

Fren'zy,  (z.     Mad;  frantic,     [i?.] 

They  thought  that  some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his 
head.  lUuojan. 

Fren'zy,  v.  f.  To  affect  with  frenzy  ;  to  drive  to  mad- 
ness,    [li.]     "F;-fnr_vm,'7  anguish."  Southey. 


Fre'tiuence  (fre'kwmft),  n.     [See  Freqiiency.]     1,  A 

crowd  ;  a  lliroug  ;  a  <'onc()ur8e.     [Archaic]      Tennyson. 

2.   Frequency  ;  aljuiidance.      [Ji.]  lip.  Hall. 

Fre'quen-cy  (-kwn-sj),  n. ;  pt.  FnEQCENciEa  (-«!/.). 
[h.fropicntui  nunicrouw  attendance,  multitude :  cf.  F. 
frequence.  See  Fui:giiENT.]  1.  The  condition  of  re- 
turning frecpiently  ;  oc<!iirrence  often  repeated  ;  common 
occurrence;  as,  tlie //-cywc/icy  of  crimes  ;  iha  frequeiicy 
of  mirach-H. 

'J'lii;  niiHr.im  tlmt  moved  lier  to  removp  werfl,  becauwc  Rome 
wiiHd  [iliiii'  r.l  riiit  and  luxury,  licr  soul  bciii;:  ahnowt  htiflt-il  with 
the  in<iH.  iirir-t  <il  ladies'  vibith.  FuUrr. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonsoii. 

Fre'quent  (-kw^nt),  a.  [h.  frequens,  •ends,  crowded, 
freijuent,  akin  to  farvire  to  stuiY  :  cf.  F.  frequent.  Cf. 
Farce,  «.]  1.  Often  to  be  met  with  ;  happening  at 
sliort  intervals ;  often  repeated  or  o<!curring  ;  as,  frvqund 
visits.     '■''Frequent  feudal  towers."  liynm. 

2.  Addicted  to  any  course  of  conduct ;  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  any  practice  ;  habitual ;  persistent. 

Hi-  huH  been  loud  and  Jrfi/uitit  in  declariug  himself  hearty 
for  tlif  b'uvi'riinifUt.  tiuyi. 

3.  Full;  crowded;  thronged.     [<M.t.] 

'T  is  CwBar's  will  to  Imve  a  frf/jtieiit  nenate.    Ji.  Jomun. 

4.  Often  or  commonly  reported.     [Obs.^ 

'T  is  fri'riucnt  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Cutti  and  the  iJuci.  Jlasainf/'r. 

Fre-quent'  (fr?-kw5iit'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fre- 
quented; ;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FREQUENTING.]  [L.  frequeyi- 
(are:  ef.  F.  frequentei:  See  Frequent,  a.]  1.  To  visit 
often  ;  to  resort  to  often  or  habitually. 

He  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus.         Drt/den. 

2.  To  make  full ;  to  fill.     [Ohs.] 

With  their  Fii;hs  the  nir 
Friqwutiiifj,  sciil  Ironi  hearts  contrite.         Milton. 

Fre-quent'a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.     Accessible,   [n.]  Sidney. 

Fre-quent'age  {fre-kw6nt'uj  or  freTiwent-uj ;  48),  ». 
Tlie  practice  or  habit  of  frequenting.     [7i.]         Southey. 

Fre'quen-ta'tion  (fre'kwgn-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  fre- 
quentntio  a  crowding  together,  frequency  :  cf.  F.  fre- 
quentatioji.']  The  act  or  habit  of  frequenting  or  visiting 
often  ;  resort.  Chester  field. 

Fre-quent'a-tlve  (fre-kwgnt'i-tTv),  a.  [L.  frequenta- 
tivns  :  ci.  F.  frequentatif.]  {(iram.)  Serving  to  express 
the  frequent  reitetition  of  an  action  ;  as,  a  frequetitative 
verb.—  71.     A  frequentative  verb. 

Fre-quent'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  frequents  ;  one  who 
often  visits,  or  resorts  to  customarily. 

Fre'quenMy  (fre'kwent-lj),  adv.  At  frequent  or 
short  intervals ;  many  times  ;  often  ;  repeatedly  ;  com- 
monly. 

Fre'qnent-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  frequent. 

II  Frfero  (frSr),  «.     [F.   See  Friar.]  A  friar.    Chancer. 

Fres'cade  (frSs'kad),  n.  [See  Fresco,  Fresh,  «.]  A 
C'H.l  walk;  shady  place.     [7^.]  Maunder. 

Fres'CO  (frSs'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  Frescoes  or  Frescos  (-koz). 
[It.,  ir.  fresco  fresh  ;  of  German  origin.     See  Fresh,  a."] 

1.  A  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the  air  ;  duskiness  ;  cool- 
ness ;  shade.     [7?.]  Prior. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  (a)  The  art  of  painting  on  freshly 
spread  plaster,  before  it  dries.  (6)  In  modern  parlance, 
incorrectly  applied  to  painting  on  pla.ster  in  any  maimer, 
(c)  A  painting  on  plast<^r  in  either  of  senses  a  and  6. 

Fres'co,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frescoed  (-kod) ;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  n.  P^RESCOiNG.]     To  paint  in  fresco,  as  walls. 

Fresh  (fresh),  a.  [Compar.  Fresher  (-er) ;  superl. 
Freshest.]  [OE.  frescfi,  AS.  fersc;  akin  to  D.  ver.schy 
G.frisch,  OHG./risc,  Sw.  frisk,  Dan.  frisk,  fnsk,  Icel. 
friskr  frisky,  brisk,  ferskr  fresh  ;  cf.  It.  fresco,  OF. 
fres,freis,  fern,  freske,  fresche,  F.  frais.,  fern,  fraiche, 
which  are  of  German  origin.  Cf.  Fraischeur,  Fresco, 
Frisk.]  1.  Possessed  of  original  life  and  vigor ;  new 
and  strong  ;  unimpaired  ;  sound. 

2.  New;  original;  additional.  "Fear  of  fi-esh  mis- 
takes." Sir  }V.  Scott. 

A  fref^h  pleasure  in  every  fre=:k  posture  of  tlic  limbs.    Landor. 

3.  Lately  produced,  gathered,  or  prepared  for  mar- 
ket;  not  stale;  not  dried  or  pre.served ;  not  wilted, 
faded,  or  tainted  ;  in  good  condition  ;  as,  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  eggs,  meat,  fniit,  etc.  ;  recently  made  or 
obtahied  ;  occurring  again  ;  repeated;  as,  a/rcvA  supply 
of  goods ;  fresh  tea,  raisins,  etc.  ;  lately  come  or  made 
public;  as,  fresh  news;  recently  taken  from  a  well  or 
spring ;  as,  fresk  water. 

4.  Youthful;  florid;  as,  these /rej^  nymphs.       Shak. 

5.  In  a  raw,  green,  or  untried  state  ;  uncultivated ; 
uncultured  ;  unpraoticed  ;  as,  afresh  hand  on  a  ship. 

6.  Renewed  in  vigor,  alacrity,  or  readiness  for  action  ; 
as,  fresh  for  a  combat ;  hence,  tending  to  renew  in  vigor  ; 
rather  strong  ;  cool  or  brisk  ;  as,  Afresh  wind. 

7-  Not  salt ;  as,  fresh  water,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  from  the  sea,  or  brackish  ;  fresh  meat,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  pickled  or  salted. 

Fresh  breeze  (Nant.),  a  breeze  between  a  moderate  and 
a  .strong  breeze ;  one  blowing  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  —  Fresh  gale,  a  gale  blowing  about  forty-five  miles 
an  hour.  —  Fresh  way  (yant. ),  increased  speed. 

Syn.  —  Somid ;  unimpaired  ;  recent ;  nnfaded  ;  ruddy  ; 
florid  ;  sweet ;  good  ;  inexperienced  ;  uni>racticed  ;  un- 
used ;  lively  ;  vigorous  ;  strong. 

Fresh,  n.  ,■  pi.  Freshes  (-5z).  1.  A  stream  or  spring 
of  fresh  water. 

lie  shall  drink  naiisht  but  brine  :  for  I  '11  not  show  him 

Where  the  quick /r^^Ais  are.  Sfink. 

2.  A  flood  ;  a  freshet.     [Prov.  Enrj.']  Hnlliirell. 

3.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water  with  salt  in  rivers  or 
bays,  as  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water  flowing  to- 
ward or  into  the  sea.  Beverli/. 

Fresh,  ^'./.   To  refresh;  to  freshen.  [06.v.]  Bom.  of  R. 

Fresh'en  (frSsh''n).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Freshened 
(-'nd);  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Freshening  (-'n-Tng).]  1.  To  make 
fresh  ;  to  separate,  as  water,  from  saline  ingredients  ;  to 
make  less  salt;  as,  to fresheyi  water,  fish,  or  flesh 


2.  To  refresh  ;  to  revive.     [Ohs.']  Spenser. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  relieve,  as  a  ro|»ir,  by  change  of  placo 
wherci  friction  wears  it ;  or  to  renew,  as  the  mat«ri&l 
used  to  prevent  cliafing  ;  as,  U)  freshen  a  liawHe.    Totten. 

To  freahen  ballaflt  (Nnut.),  to  nhift  or  restore  it  —Tto 
freihen  the  hawse,  to  pay  out  a  littl<-  more  cable,  su  an  to 
bring  the  chafe  on  anothr-r  part.  -  To  freahen  the  way,  to 
iuereasi:  the  speed  of  a  vesttul.  Hum.  Nav.  Ktiryc. 

Freshmen  (lrehh''nj,  v.  i.  l.  To  grow  frcbh ;  to  low 
BaltneHH. 

2.  To  grow  brisk  or  strong;  an,  the  viU\A  freshens. 

Freah'et  (-et),  n.  [OE.  fresche  flowl  +  -et.  Seo 
Fre,-h.  ".J     1.  A  stream  of  fresh  water.    [Obs.']    Milt&n. 

2.  A  iluod  ur  overflowing  of  a  stream  caiujcU  by  lieavy 
rains  or  melted  snow  ;  a  sudden  inundation. 
(Vacited  the  wky.  ns  ice  iti  rivers 
Wlien  tin-  Jrrn/ift  i»  at  liigheNt.  LongO How. 

Freshly,  adv.  In  a  fresh  manner ;  vigorously ;  newly ; 
recently;  brightly;  briwkly  ;  coolly;  a8,/rfjA;y  gathered  ; 
frralily  painted;  the  wind  hlown freshly. 

Lo((kii  he  fifi  frt^xldy  bm  lie  did?  Shak. 

Fresh'man  (fresh'm«n),  n.  ;pl.  Freshmen  (-men).    A 

novicf  ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;   especially, 

a  student  during  liis  first  year  in  a  college  or  university. 

Hi;  drunk  his  (jla^s  and  cracked  hiH  joke, 

Anil  /r<'v/jm*7i  woiidurtd  ii8  he  ^J]'Jkc.         Goldnmith. 

Freshman  clasB,  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  in  an 
American  colli-gi'.     [U.  S.\ 

Fresh'man-ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  freshman. 

Fresh'ment  (-mcut),  n.     Refreshment.     [Obs.] 

Fresh'nesS,  n.     Tiie  state  of  being  fres-h. 

Th(^  Scotd  Imd  the  advantage  both  for  number  and  Kreshnesa 

of  men.  llayward. 

And  breathe  Ww  frrnhnesa  of  the  open  air.       DryJen. 

Her  checks  X]\v.\t  frenhncNi  lose  and  wonted  grace.    Ora/ivitle. 

Fresh'-new'  (-nu'),  «■    Unpracticed.     [Obs.']     Shak. 

Fresh'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
living  in,  water  not  salt ;  as,  fresh-water  geological 
deposits  ;  a.  fresh-wafer  fish  ;  fresh-water  mussels. 

2.  Accustomed  to  sail  on  fresh  water  only ;  unskilled 
as  a  seaman  ;  as,  a  fresh-water  sailor. 

3.  Unskilled;  raw.  [Colloq.]  "  Fresh-water  sol- 
diers." Knolles, 

Fres'nel'  lamp'  (frS'n^'  I5mp'),  Fres'nel'  laxwteni 
(ISn'tern).  [From  Fresnel  the  inventor,  a  P'rench  physi- 
cist.] A  lantern  having  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  hollow 
cylindrical  Fresnel  lens. 

Fres'nel'  lens'  (16nz').  [See  Fresnel  lamp.]  {Op- 
tics) See  under  Lens. 

Fret  (fret),  n.     [Obs.]    See  Ist  Frith. 

Fret  (fr6t),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fretted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Frettino.]  [of.  freten  to  eat,  consume  ;  AH.  fretan^ 
ioT  foretan  ;  pref.  for-  -\-  etan  to  eat ;  akin  to  D.  vreten, 
OHG.  frezzan,  G.  fressen,  Sw.  frata,  Goth,  fra-itan.  See 
For-,  and  Eat,  v.  /.]     1.  To  devour.     [Obs.] 

The  BOW  frete  the  child  right  in  the  cradle.     Chavcer. 

2.  To  rub ;  to  wear  away  by  friction ;  to  chafe ;  to 
gall ;  hence,  to  eat  away;  to  gnaw  ;  as,  to  fret  cloth  ;  to 
fret  a  piece  of  gold  or  other  metal ;  a  worm  frets  tho 
planks  of  a  ship. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret.        Tennyson. 

3.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away  ;  to  diminish. 

By  etarta 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear.        Shak. 
4-  To  make  rough,  agitate,  or  disturb;  to  cause  to 
ripple ;  as,  to  fret  the  surface  of  water. 
6.  To  tease  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  vex. 

Fret  not  thyself  liecause  of  evil  doers.    P».  xxxvii.  1. 
Fret,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  worn  away ;  to  chafe  ;  to  fray ; 
as,  a  wristband /re/s  on  the  edges. 

2.  To  eat  in  ;  to  make  way  by  corrosion. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another  with  great 
excoriation.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  be  in  violent  commotion ;  to 
rankle  ;  as,  ra.ncov  frets  in  the  malignant  breast. 

4.  To  be  vexed  ;  to  be  chafed  or  irritated  ;  to  be  an- 
gry ;  to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

Ife  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.   Drt/den. 

Fret,  n.     1.  The  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  by 

fermentation  or  other  cause ;  a  rippling  on  the  surface 

of  water.  Addison. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind  marked  by  complaint  and  impa- 
tience ;  disturbance  of  temper ;  irritation ;  as,  he  keeps 
his  mind  in  a  continual /re(. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret.  Pope. 

3.  Herpes;  tetter.  Dunglison. 

4.  pi.  {Mining)  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks,  wliere 
ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accumulate  by  being 
washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  thus  indicate  to  the 
miners  the  locality  of  the  veins. 

Fret,  V.  t.  [OE.  fretten  to  adorn,  AS.  fr?elwan,frset- 
wian  ;  akin  to  Oii.  fratahdn,  cf.  Goth,  us-fratwjan  to 
make  wise,  also  AS.  A«'"'^ -->-«^-,>-^^^^.o'« 
oniaments,  OS.  fratahl  adorn-  <,'W^$.'$:^:®?<C^< 
nient.]  To  ornament  with  <^i?$^^<5>?:>^§^ 
raised  work  :  to  variegate  ;  to  >J<<f$^:^<^^^<^^^. 
diversify.  ^^^^t^M 

t^^s^^^-^^^i;^.  '#t#r^#i 

Yon  gray  line..       ^'@#^->^^5^ 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  me«sen-  <;ii^<<:oN:<''^'Sl£-a:l 

jrers  of  day.  Shak.  Japanese  Fret. 

Fret,  n.  1.  Ornamental 
work  in  relief,  as  carving  or 
embossing.     See  Fretwork. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament 
consisting  of  small  fillets  or 
slats  intersecting  each  other 
or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  in 
classical  designs,  or  .at  oblique  angles,  as  often  in  Oriental 
art. 

His  lady's  cabinet  is  adorned  on  the  fret,  ceiling,  and  chim- 
ney-piece with  .  .  .  cani'iiig.  Evehjn. 
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Greek  Fret. 


use,    unite,    r^de,    fuU,    ap,    Orn ;    pity;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,   oilj      chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,   thin;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azote. 


A  Chevroti  fret- 
ted with  a  Bar- 
riUet  {Her.}. 


FRET 

3.  The  reticulated  lieaddress  or  net,  made  of  gold  or 
silver  wire,  in  which  ladies  iu  the  Middle  Ages  coutiued 

A  fret  of  gold  she  had  next  her  hair.  Chnvcer. 

rret  saw,  a  saw  with  a  long,  narrow  blade,  used  in  cut- 
ting frets,  scrolls,  etc. ;  a  scroll  saw ;  a  keyhole  saw  ;  a 
compass  saw. 

Fret  (frSt),  n.  [F.  frette  a  saltire,  also  a  hoop,  ferrule, 
prob.  a  dim.  of  L.jerrum  iron.  For  sense  2,  cf.  also  E. 
/ret  tOTuh.]  1.  (//*r.)  A  saltire  interlaced  with  a  mascle. 
2-  (Mus.)  A  short  piece  of  wire,  or  other  material, 
fixed  across  the  Ouger  board  of  a  guitar  or  a  similar  in- 
strument, to  indicate  where  the  finger  is  to  be  placed. 

Fret,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument  of 
music.  ^.  ,  .     f    t 

Fret'tul  (-ful),  a-  [See  2d  Fret.]  Disposed  to  fret ; 
ill-humored  ;  peevish  ;  angry  ;  in  a  state  of  vexation  ;  as, 
Afret/ul  temper.— Fret'lnl-ly,  o^/c.  —  Fret'hU-ness,». 
tSyn.— Peevish  ;  ill-humored;  ill-natured;  irritable; 
wcspish  ;  captious :  petulant ;  splenetic  ;  si^eeny ;  pas- 
ei  mate ;  angfy.  -  Fretflt..  Peevish,  Cross.  These  words 
a.1  indicate  an  uuamiable  working  and  expression  of  teni- 
-■,-T.  Ppevish  marks  more  especialb;  the  inward  spirit 
a  peevish  man  is  always  ready  to  iind  fault.  J-retJiii 
pomtB  rather  to  the  outward  act,  and  marks  a  compiam- 
ine  impatience:  sickly  children  are  apt  to  be  jirtjiu. 
Crossness  is  peevishness  mingled  with  vexation  or  anger. 
Frett  (frSt),  71.  [See  2d  Fret.]  (Mining)  The  worn 
aide  of  the  bank  of  a  river.     See  4th  Fbet,  n.,  4. 

Frett,  7i.  [See  Frft.]  A  vitreous  compound,  used  by 
potters  in  glazing,  consisting  of  lime,  silica,  borax,  lead, 
a.id  soda.  ^  „ ,   ^        -, 

Fret'ted  (frgt'tSd),  p.  p.  &  a.      [From  2d  Fret.] 
3 .  Rubbed  or  worn  away ;  chafed. 
2.  Agitated  ;  vexed  ;  worried. 

Fret'ted,  p.  p.  &  ".  [See  5th  Fret.]  1-  Ornamented 
with  fretwork  ;  furnished  with  frets;  variegated;  made 
rough  on  the  surface. 

2.  {Her.)  Interlaced  one  with  another ;  —  said  of 
charges  and  ordinaries.  WT 

Fret'ten  (-t'u),  a.  [The  old  p.  p.  of 
fret  to  rub.]  Rubbed ;  marked ;  as, 
•poc^-freitfn,  marked  with  the  small- 
pox. "  [Obs-I  Wright. 
Fret'ter  l-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  frets. 

Fret'ty,  n.   [See  5th  Fret.]  Adorned 
with  fretwork. 

II  Fre'tum  (fre'tfim),  n.  ;  pJ.  Freta 
(-ta).     [L.]    A  strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

Fret'work' (fret'wQrk'),  n-  iCfth  fret -\- work.']  Work 
adorned  with  frets ;  ornamental  openwork  or  w  ork  in 
relief,  esp.  when  elaborate  and  minute  in  its  parts. 
Hence,  any  minute  play  of  light  and  shade,  dark  and 
light,  or  the  like. 

Banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the /refirort-  of  ehade  and  sun- 
ihine.  Macaulay. 

Frey'a  (fri'a),  n.  [Icel.  Freyja.1  (Scand.  Myth.)  The 
daughter  of  Njord,  and  goddess  of  love  and  beauty;  the 
Scandinavian  Venus;- — in  Teutonic  myths,  confounded 
witli  Frigga.but  in  Scandinavian,  distinct.  [Written  also 
Frea^  Frei/ia,  and  Frei/ja.] 

Fri'a-bU'l-ty  (frra-btl't-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jriahilite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  friable  ;  friableness.  Locke. 

Frl'a-ble  (fri'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  friabilis^  fr.  friare  to  rub, 
break,  or  crumble  into  small  pieces,  cf.  J'ricare  to  rub, 
'E.frny:  cf.  F.  friable.]  Easily  crumbled,  pulverized, 
or  reduced  to  powder.  ^'■Friable  ground."  Erebjn. 
"Soft  z.n'l friable  texture.*'  Puley.  —  Frl'a-ble-ness,??. 
Frl'ar  (-er),  n.  [OE.  frrrr,  F.  frere  brother,  friar,  fr. 
L.  frater  brother.  See'  Brother.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A 
brother  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  but  especially 
of  one  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  :  (a)  Minors, 
Gray  Friars,  or  Franciscans,  (b)  Augustines.  (c)  Vo- 
minicans  or  Black  Friars,  (d)  White  Friars  or  Carmel- 
ites.    See  these  names  in  the  Vocabulary. 

2.  (Pnnt.)  A  white  or  pale  patch  on  a  printed  page. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  An  American  fish ;  the  silversides. 

Friar  bird  (ZooL),  an  Australian  bird  {Tropidorhyyichiis 
coniiru/ufu.t),  having  the  head  desti- 
tute of  feathers  ;— called  also  cof- 
(long^  lenthfirhe'tds  j/imliro,  ]ioor  sol' 
ilier,  and  fun r-f/ clock.  The  name  is 
also  appUed  to  several  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  —  Friar's  balsam 
{Med.  I,  a  Btimnlating  application  for 
wounds  and  ulcers,  being  an  alco- 
liolic  solution  of  benzoin,  styrax.  tolu 
balsam,  and  aloes;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  liraitde  S.-  C  — 
Friar's  cap  di'd.),  the  monkshood.  — 
Friar's  cowl< Hot.),  an  arumlike  plant 
iArisarnm.  rnhjar'')  \\\\.\\!k  spathe  or 
involucral  leaf  rpscmbling  a  rowl. — 
Friar's  lantern,  the  ignis  fatuns  or 
Will-o'-the-wisp.  Afilfi/n.—  TtUT  skato 
(^O'l^).  the  Kiirnpcriii  white  or  sharp- 
nosed  skate  <  lid  ill  tr/hfi) ;  — called  al.so 
Burton  fik"lf\  border  nrii.  scad,  and  doctor. 

Frl'ar-ly,  a.    Like  a  friar  ;  inexperienced.         Jiacon. 

Frl'ar-y  (-J),  a.  [From  Friar,  v.]  Like  a  friar  ;  per- 
taining to  friars  or  to  a  convent.     [Obs.']  Camden. 

Frl'ar-y,  n.  [OF.  frerie^  frairic,  iT.  fr^re.  See 
I'riabJ     1,  A  monastery ;  a  convent  of  friars.  Dugdnle. 

2.  Tiio  in.ftitution  or  practices  of  friars.  Frtllrr. 

Trl-a'tlon  (frt-S'shnn),  n.  [See  Friable.]  The  act 
of  breaking  up  or  pnlverizinK. 

Frlblble  (frtb'b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frivofe,  L.  frivolus^  or 
"R. frippery. '\     Frivolous;  trifling;  silly. 

FrtbHllo,  n.    A  frivolous,  contemptible  fellow  ;  a  fop. 
A  pprt  frih>ilr  of  a  peer.  TTtacknav. 

FriVble,  V.  i.  1.  To  act  in  a  trifling  or  foolish 
manner  ;  to  act  frivoIouHly. 

The  fonli  that  aTc/i-ihlilin^  round  about  you.    Thnrlirmi. 

2.  To  totter.     [Obx.-]  Taflcr. 

FrlVbler  (-blSr),  n.     A  trifler  ;  a  fribble. 
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Frivolous ;  trifling  ;  fool- 


Friar  Bird. 


FrlbTjllng  (fiTb'bling),  a. 
ishly  ciiptiuud. 

Fri'borg     l  (fri'berg),  n.      lAS.  friSborh,  lit.,  peace 

Fri'borgh  I  pledge  ;  friS  peace  -j-  borh ,  borg,  pledge, 
akin  to  K.  borrow.  The  lirst  part  of  the  word  was  con- 
fused with  free,  the  last  part,  with  borough.]  {Old  Eng. 
Law)  The  pledge  and  tithing,  afterwards  caLad  by  the 
Normans  frankpledije.  See  Frankpledge.  [Written  also 
fribnrah'vLiiA  fnbourg.']  BurrilL 

FriC'ace  tfrlk'iis;  4S),  n.  [See  Fricassee.]  1.  Meat 
sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce.     \_^Obs.]  King. 

2.  An  unguent ;  also,  the  act  of  rubbing  with  the 
miguent.     \_Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Fri  can'deau'  (f re'kaN'do' ;  E.  f rtk/an-do'),  1)  FriC- 
an-dO'  (frik'rtn-do'),  «.  IF.  fi-icandeau  ;  cf.  S>p.  frican- 
do.]  A  ragout  or  fricassee  of  veal ;  a  fancy  dish  of  veal 
or  of  boned  torkey,  served  as  an  entree  ;  —  called  also 
fricandel.  A.  J.  Cooky. 

Fric'as-see'  (frTk'as-se'),  "n.  [F.  fricassee,  fr.  fncas- 
ser  to  fry,  fricassee  ;  cf.  LL.  fricare,  perh.  for  frictare, 
fr.  L.  friclus,  p.  p.  otfrigere  to  roast,  fry,  confused  with 
fricare,  frictum,  to  rub.  Cf.  Fry,  Friction.]  A  dish 
made  of  fowls,  veal,  or  other  meat  of  small  auimals  cut 
into  pieces,  and  stewed  iu  a  gravy. 

Fricas-see',  *.  t.  [i7»p.  A: ;>.  jb.  Fricasseed  (-sed') ; 
p.  pr.  \-  i/i.  >i.  FaiCASSEEiNG.]    To  dress  like  a  fricassee. 

Fri-ca'tion  (frl-ka'shun),  n.  [h.  fricatio,  fr.  fricare, 
/;t(v/^»/»,  to  rub.]     Friction.     [_Obs.]  Bacon. 

Frlc'a-tlve  (frik'a-ttv),  a.  [See  Frication.]  {Fhon.) 
Produced  by  the  friction  or  rustling  of  the  breath,  into- 
nated or  niuntonated,  through  a  narrow  opening  be- 
tween two  of  the  mouth  organs ;  uttered  through  a  close 
approach,  but  not  with  a  complete  closure,  of  the  organs 
of  articulation,  and  hence  capable  of  being  continued  or 
prolonged  ;  —  said  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  as/,  v, 
s,  z,  etc.  —  n.  A  fricative  consonant  letter  or  sound. 
See  Guide  to  Pronuncintion,  §§  19T-20G,  etc. 

Fric'a-trice  t-tris),7i.  [Cf.  Ij.  fHctrix,  ir.  fricare  to 
rub.]     A  lewd  woman;  a  harlot.     [Obs.]         B.  Jonson. 

FrlcTUe  (frtk'k'l),  n.     A  bushel  basket.     [Obs.] 

Fric'Uon  (-shrm),  n.  [L.  frictio,  fr.  fricare,  frictum, 
to  nib  :  cf.  F.  friction.  See  Fray  to  rub,  and  cf.  Den- 
tifrice.] 1.  "The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another;  attrition  ;  in  hygiene,  the  act  of 
rubbing  the  body  with  the  hand,  with  flannel,  or  with  a 
brush,  etc.,  to  excite  the  skin  to  healthy  action. 

2.  {Mech.)  The  resistance  which  a  body  meets  with 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  moves.  It  may  be  resist- 
ance to  sliding  motion,  or  to  rolling  motion. 

3.  A  clashing  between  two  persons  or  parties  in  opm- 
ions  or  work  ;  a  disagreement  tending  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard progress. 

Angle  of  friction  {Mech.),  the  angle  which  a  plane  on 
whicu  a  body  is  lying  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane, 
when  the  body  is  just  ready  to  slide  dowii  the  plane. 
This  angle  varies  for  different  bodies,  and  fur  planes  of 
different  materials.— Anti-friction  wheels  (J/'/r/(.i, wheels 
turning  freely  on  small  pivots,  and  sustaining,  at  the  an- 
gle formed  by  their  circumferences,  the  pivot  or  journal 
of  a  revolving  shaft,  to  relieve  it  of  friction  ;  —  called 
also  friction  wheels.  — Triction  balls,  or  Friction  roUera, 
balls  or  rollers  placed  so  as  to  rci-eive  th.-  pressure  or 
weight  of  bodies  in  motion,  and  reli'.'ve  frii  tion,  as  in  the 
hub  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  —Friction  brake  (J/'/.//.), a  form 
of  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  power  a  motor  ex- 
erts. A  clamp  around  the  revolving  shaft  or  fly  wheel 
of  the  motor  resists  the  motion  by  its  friction,  the  work 
thus  absorbed  being  ascertained  by  observing  the  force 
required  to  keep  the  clamp  from  revolving  witli  the 
shaft ;  a  Prony  brake.  —  Friction  chocks,  brakes  attached 
to  the  common  standing  garrison  carriages  of  guns,  so  as 
to  raise  the  trucks  or  wlieuU  "It  the  platform  when  the 
gun  begins  to  recoil,  and  privciit  its  runniug  back.  Far- 
row. —  Friction  clutch.  Friction  coupling,  an  engaging  and 
disengaging  gear  for  revolving  thai  ts,  , 

pulleys,  etc.,  acting  by  friction ;  esp. :  S-'T^  ^ 

i'7)  A  device  in  which  a  piece  on  one  Fl^frhr^ 

shaft  or  pulley  is  so  forcibly  pressed  / '  -^yH^B  £  c/^^^ 
against  a  piece  on  another  shaft  that  ^B^Ss  l*^"*^ 
the  two  will  revolve  together ;  as,  in  ^s!^-*^ 

the  illustration,  the  cone  a  on  one  "^^^.y^ 

shaft,  when  thrust  forcibly  into  the  Friction  Clutch, 
corresponchug  hollow  cone  b  on  the 
other  shaft,  compels  the  shafts  to  rotate  together,  by  the 
liold  tlie  friction  of  the  couical  surfaces  gives.  (6)  A 
toothed  clutch,  one  member  of  whirb.  instead  of  being 
made  fast  on  its  shaft,  is  held  bv  frictidii  and  can  turn, 
by  slipping,  under  excessive  strain  ()r  in  starting.  —  Fric- 
tion drop  hammer,  one  in  wliich  tb.-  hammer  is  raised  for 
:striking  hy  the  iri'tii'ii  .'f  n-volviiig  rollers  wiiich  nip  the 
liannufr  rod.  —Friction  pear.  Sec  Friii'xmid  f/caring^nn- 
der  FrutioN.\l.—  Friction  machine,  an  electrical  machine, 
generating  electricity  by  friction.  —  Friction  meter,  an  in- 
stninient  for  measuring  friction,  as  in  testing  lubricants. 
—  Friction  powder,  Friction  composition,  a  composition  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  aiitiiiii  >n>',  sidpliide,  etc..  wliich 
readily  ignites  by  frietiini.  Friction  primer.  Friction  tube, 
a  tnbe  used  for  firing  i:inii"ii  l,y  ni.aiLs  .if  the  frietinn  oi 
a  roughened  wire  in  the  Inrtiun  jnnvder  or  composition 
witli  which  the  tube  is  tilled. —Friction  wheel  iMnch.), 
one  of  the  wheels  in  frictional  gearing.    See  uuder  Fric- 

TIONAL. 

Frlc'tion-al  (-n\),  a.  Relating  to 
friction  ;  moved  by  friction ;  pro- 
duced by  friction ;  as,  frictional 
electricity.  Kichol. 

Frictional  gearing,  wheels  wh  ieli 
transmit  motion  bv  surface  friction 
inatead  of  teeth.  Tlic  fares  are  .Monie- 
tiines  made  more  or  Ichh  V-sbaped  to 
iiicrea.se  or  decrease  friction,  aa  re- 
(iiiired, 

Frlc'tlon-less,  (f.   Having  no  friction. 

Fri'day  (friMS  ;  48),  n.  [AS.frigcda^g,  fr.  Frigu,  tho 
goddess  of  marriage;  frigu  love -\- dxg  day;  cf.  Icel. 
Frigg  name  of  a  godch^sH,  tho  wife  of  Odin  or  Wodan, 
OHG.  Fr'in,  D.  vrijdag  Friday,  G.  frcitag,  OHG.friatag, 
Icel.  frjiidagr,  AS.  frigu  is  ])rrd).  from  tho  root  of  E. 
friend,  free.  See  Fiike,  and  I>av.]  The  sixtli  day  of 
the  weok,  following  Thursday  and  preceding  Saturday. 


Frictional  Gearing. 


FRIEZE 

Fridge  ffrTj),  V.  t.  [AS.  friciaii  to  dance,  from  free 
bold.    Cf.  Freak,  7i.]    To  rub  ;  to  fray.    \_Obs.]     Sterne. 

Frld'StOl'  (irld'stGlO,  Frith'Stool'  (frlth'stdbl'),  n. 
[AS.  friSstdl.  See  Fred,  and  Stool.]  A  seat  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  otteuders  formerly  fled  for 
sanctuary.  [Written  \SLTiously  fridstool,  freedstool,  etc.] 
lobs.] 

Fried  (frld),  imp.  &  V.  p.  of  Fry. 

Friend  (trend),  n.  [OE.  frend,  freond,  AS.  frednd, 
prop.  p.  pr.  oi  freOn,  frtogan,  to  love  ;  akin  to  D.  vriend 
friend,  Oii.  friuiid  iriead,  friohan  to  love,  OHG.  friunt 
friend,  G.  freund,  Icel.  frsEndi  kinsman,  Sw.  friinde, 
Goth,  frijunds  friend,  frijOn  to  love.  V83-  See  Free, 
and  cf.  Fiend.]  1.  One  who  entertains  for  another  such 
sentiments  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection  that  he  seeks 
his  society  and  welfare  ;  a  wellwisher ;  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate ;  sometimes,  an  attendant. 

Want  gives  to  knew  the  flatterer  from  the  friend.    Dn/den. 

A  frieniJ  that  atickcth  closer  than  a  brother.     J'rov.  iviii.  24. 

2.  One  not  inimical  or  hostile  ;  one  not  a  fo3  or  enemy  ; 
also,  one  of  the  same  nation,  party,  kin,  etc.,  whoso 
friendly  feelings  may  be  assumed.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  as  a  term  of  friendly  address. 

Frieii'l,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ?    Matt.  xxii.  12. 

3.  One  who  looks  propitiously  on  a  cause,  an  institu- 
tion, a  project,  and  the  like  ;  a  favorer  ;  a  promoter  ;  as, 
lifj-^iend  to  commerce,  to  poetry,  to  an  institution. 

4.  One  of  a  religious  sect  characterized  by  disuse  of 
outward  rites  and  an  ordained  ministry,  by  simplicity  of 
dress  and  speech,  and  esp.  by  opposition  to  war  and  a 
desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men.  They  are  popiUarly 
called  Quakers. 

America  was  first  visited  by  Friends  in  165G.     T.  Chase. 

B.  A  paramour  of  either  sex.     [0&5.]  Shak. 

A  friend  at  court  or  in  court,  one  disposed  to  act  as  a 
friend  in  a  plate  of  special  opportunity  or  influence.  — 
To  be  friends  with,  to  have  friendly  relations  with.  "He  V 
.  .  .  frie/ids  with  Cwsar."  .^hak.  —  To  make  friends  with,  to 
become  reconciled  to  oronfriendly  terms  with.  *'  Having 
now  made  friends  «i7A  the  Athenians."  JouetdThucyd.). 

Friend,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Friended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Friendixo.]  To  act  as  the  friend  of;  to  favor;  to 
countenance  ;  to  befriend.     \_Obs.] 

Fortune  friends  the  bold.  Spenser. 

Frlend'ed,  a.     1.  Having  friends.     [065.1 

2.  Inclined  to  love  ;  well-disposed.     [Obs.j  Shak, 

Friend 'ing,  n.     Friendliness.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Friendless,  a.  [AS.  freondleas.]  Destitute  of 
friend.'^ ;  forsiiken.  —  Friendless-ness,  n. 

Frlend'li-ly  (-H-ly).  adr.  in  a  friendly  manner.  Pope. 

Friend'll  neSS,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
friendly.  Sir  P.  Sidriey. 

Frlend'ly,  a.     [AS.  freondllce.']     1.  Having  the  tem- 
per and  disi)Obition  of  a  friend  ;  disposed  to  promote  the 
i  good  of  another  ;  kind ;  favorable. 

2.  Appropriate  to,  or  implying,  friendship ;  befitting 
friends ;  amicable. 

In/rirndln  relations  with  his  moderate  opponents.  Macaidat/. 

3.  Not  hostile ;  as,  sl  friendly  power  or  state. 

4.  Promoting  the  good  of  any  person  ;  favorable  ;  pro- 
pitious ;  serviceable  ;  as,  a.  friendly  breeze  or  gale. 

On  the  first  frienrlbi  bank  he  throws  luni  down.    Adfii<on. 
Syii.  —  Amicable;   kind;   conciliatory;    propitious; 
favorable.    See  Amicable. 

Friendly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  friends;  amica- 
bly; like  friends.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
In  whom  all  graces  that  can  perfect  beauty 
Are  friendhj  met.                                             Beau.  {(  Ft. 
Friend'Ship,  n.     [A?>.  freSndscipe.    See  Friend,  and 
-SHIP.]     1.  The  state  of  being  friends  ;  friendly  relation, 
or  attachment,  to  a  person,  or  between  persons  ;  affection 
arising  from  mutual  esteem  and  good  will;  friendliness; 
amity ;  good  will. 

There  is  little  fi-iaidsldp  in  the  world.  Jiaccn. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confi- 
dence without  integrity.  Rambler. 
Preferred  by  friendship,  and  not  chosen  by  sufTlciency.  Spenser. 

2.  Kindly  aid  ;  help  ;  assistance.     [Oft.?.] 
Some /nVjit/s/iO?  will  it  [a  hovclj  lend  you 'gainst  the  tem- 
pest. ■^Z""- 

3.  Aptness  to  unite  ;  conformity  ;  aflamty  ;  harmony ; 
correspondence.     [Obs.] 

Those  colors  .  .  .  have  a.  fiiendslii/i  with  each  other.    Dryden. 

Frl'er  (fri'er),  71.     One  who  fries. 

Friese  (frez"),  n.     Same  as  Friesic,  n. 

FrieS'iC  (fres'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Friesland,  a 
province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Netherlands. 

Fries'lC,  7>.  The  language  of  tlie  Frisians,  aTeutonic 
people  formerly  occupj-ing  a  Large  part  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  and  Northwestern  Germany.  Tlie  modem  dia- 
lects of  Friesic  are  spoken  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Fiie^l:iiid,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  near  tlie  coast  of 
Gorm.-uiy  and  Denmark. 

FrieS'ish,  a.     Friesic.     [-7?.] 

Frieze  (frcz).  v.  [Perh.  the  same  word  &s  frieze  a 
kind  of  cloth.  Cf.  Friz.]  (Arch.)  {a)  Tliat  part  of  the 
entablature  of  an  order  wliich  is  between  the  architrave 
and  cornice.  It-is  a  flat  member  or  face,  either  uniform 
or  broken  by  triglj^phs,  and  often  enriched  with  figures 
and  other  ornaments  of  sculpture.  (/>)  Any  sculptured 
or  richlv  ornamented  baud  in  a  building,  or,  by  exten- 
sion, in  rich  pieces  of  furniture.  See  Illu.tf.  of  Column. 
r.irnice  orfrirze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.    Milton. 

Frieze  (frcz  or  friz),  7i.  [F. /nV,  peril,  originally  a 
woolen  doth  or  stuff  from  Frie.dand  (F.  Fri.ic)  ;  cf.  LL. 
frisii  fxinni  and  frissatus  pannu.f,  a  shaggy  woolen  cloth. 
F.  frisrr  to  friz,  curl.  Cf.  Friz.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
woolen  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  shaggy  or  tufted  (friezed"* 
nap  on  one  side.     "  Robes  of /nVr/-."  Goldsmith. 

Frieze,  r.  t.  To  make  a  nap  on  (cloth) ;  to  friz.  Sec 
Fuiz,  r.  (.,  -J. 

Frlering  machine,  a  macliine  for  friezing  cloth  ;  a  friz- 
zing maciiiiie. 


ule,   senate,   cArc,    fim,    arm,   Ask,   final,  j^ll ;    Svc,   ^vent,   find,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,   tdea,   III ;    old,   dbey,    Orb,   ftdd ; 


Sailiug  Frigate  {lSfJO-1840). 


FRIEZED 

Fliezed  (frezd  or  frizil),  <7.    Gathered,  or  liaving  llio 

nap  t-atliored,  ijito  little  tufts,  kuots,  or  linjtuberiiiiceB. 

Of.  B^KiEZE,  V.  L,  and  Flilz,  v.  /.,  2. 
Friez'er  (frez'er  or  friz'gr),  71.     Oiiu  wlio,  or  that 

wliicli,  friezt^s  or  frizzes. 
Frlg'ate  (frig'ilt;  48),   n.      [F.  frigate,  It.   frer/nla, 

prol).  .uiitnicted  fr.  h./abricata  something  coustrueted 

or  built.    Sco  Fabri- 
cate.]   1.  Originally, 

a  ve.ssel  of  tin;  Medi- 
terranean     [iropelled 

by  sails  and  by  oars. 

The    J'renoli,    about 

1G50,    transferred 

the  name  to  larger 

vessels,    and     by 

1750  it  had    been 

appropriated  for  a 

class  of  war  ves- 
sels  intermediate  ■ 

between  corvettes 

and  ships  of  the 

line.        Frigates, 

from    about  1750 

to  1850,   had  one 

full  battery  deck  and,  often,  a  spar  deck  with  a  lighter 
battery.  They  carried  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  guns. 
Alter  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  stfum  frhi- 
ates  of  largely  increased  size  and  power  were  built,  aiid 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  navies  of  the  world  till 
about  1870,  when  the  introduction  of  ironclads  super- 
seded them.  [Formerly  spullei  frirjnt  and  friijrjni.'] 
2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water.  [Oi,?.']  Spejiser. 
Frigate  bird  ( Zo'uL),  a  web-footed  rapacious  bird,  of  the 
genus  /  IV, ;r;/,,;  — called  also  man- 
or-war bird,  and  fritjalr.  jipHcnu. 
Two  species  are  known  ;  that  of  the 
Southern  United  States  and  West 
Indies  is  F.  mjuUa.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their 
long  wings  and  powerful 
night.  Their  food  consists 
of  nsh  whicli 
they  obtain 
by  robbing 
gulls,  terns, 
and       other 


Frigate  Bird. 

birds,  of  their  prey.  Tliey 
are  related  to  tlie  pelicans.  — 
Frigate  mackerel  {Zo'ot.},  an 
oceanic  fish  (.4//.r/.s  Rocliri)  of 
little  or  no  value  as  food,  often  very  abundant  otf  tlie 
coast  of  the  United  States.  —  Frigate  pelican.  iZo'Ot.) 
Same  as  Frigate  bird. 

Frlg'ate-buUt'  (-bllf),  a.  (,Naul.)  Built  like  a  frigate 
with  a  raised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

Prlg'a-toon'  (frig'a-toon'),  n.  [It.  fregatone  :  cf.  F. 
freijalon.  See  Frigate.]  {Naut.)  A  Venetian  vessel, 
with  a  square  stern,  having  only  a  mainmast,  jigger  mast, 
and  bo\vsi)rit ;  also,  a  sloop  of  war  ship-rigged. 

Frig'e-fac'tlon  (f  rlj'e-f  Sk'shfin),  n.  [L.  /rigere  to  be 
cold    H. ''"'■'''"<•  to  make.]    The  act  of  making  cold.   [0/m.] 

Frlg'e-fac'tive  (-tlv),<i.    Cooling.  [06,s.]         Boi/le. 

Frlg'er-ate  (frlj'er-at),  i:  I.  {h./rigerare,  fr.  frn/as 
cold.]     To  make  cool.     [Oi.!.]  Bloinil. 

Frlgg(frlg),  \n.     llcel.  Frigg.     See    Friday.] 

Frlg'ga  (frTg'gi),  (  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Odin 
and  mother  of  the  gods  ;  the  supreme  goddess ;  the  Juno 
of  the  Valhalla.     Cf.  Preya. 

Fright  (frit),  M.  iOE,.friql,frevht,k9,.  fyrhio,  fyrhtu ,■ 
akin  to  OS.  forhla,  OHG.  forhta,  hrahta,  G.  fiirckl,  D.an. 
J'rygt,  Sw./riil-lan,  Goth,  faurhiei  Ivnr,  fajir/iln  timid.] 

1.  A  state  of  terror  excited  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  danger  ;  sudden  and  violent  fear,  usually  of  short  du- 
ration ;  a  sudden  alarm. 

2.  Anything  strange,  ugly,  or  shocking,  producing  a 
feeling  of  alarm  or  aversion.  [Co//o(/.] 

Syn.— Alarm;  terror;  consternation.    See  Alarm. 

Fright  (frit),  v.  t.  [imp.  Frighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Frighting.]  \_0¥,.  frigten  to  fear,  frighten,  AS.  fi/rhtan 
to  frighten,  forhlian  to  fear  ;  akin  to  OS.  fnrliliaii',  OHG. 
furihten,  forahtan,  G.  filrchlen,  Sw.  /riikia,  Dan.  frygle, 
Goth,  faurhtjan.  See  Fright,  m.,  and  cf.  Feighte.v.] 
To  alarm  suddenly  ;  to  shock  by  causing  sudden  fear  ;  to 
terrify ;  to  scare. 

Nor  exile  or  danger  canfriijht  a  brave  spirit.       Dryrlm. 

Syn-— To  affright;  dismay;  daunt;  intimidate. 

Frlght'en  (frif'n),  r.  I.  [imp.  Frightened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Frightening  (-'n-Tng).]  [See  Fright, 
V.  (.]  To  disturb  with  fear  ;  to  throw  into  a  state  of 
alarm  or  fright ;  to  affright ;  to  terrify. 

More  frisihleiicd  than  hurt.         Obi  Prorerb. 

Frlght'ful  (frit'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  fright ;  affrighted  • 
frightened.     [O65.] 

See  how  ihfifngh{fiil  herds  run  from  the  wood.     IT.  Browne. 

2.  Full  of  that  which  causes  fright ;  exciting  alarm  ; 
impressing  terror  ;  shocking  ;  as,  a  frightful  chasm,  or 
tempest ;  afrigbtfi/l  appearance. 

Syn.  -  Terrible ;  dreadful ;  alarming  ;  fearful ;  terrific ; 
awful ;  horrid  :  horrible ;  shocking.  -  Frightpoi.,  Dread- 
Flil.,  AWFDL.  Tliese  words  all  express  fear.  In  frinblfut. 
It  IS  a  sudden  emotion ;  in  ilrearlfnl,  it  is  deeper  and  more 
prolonged;  m  nirjul,  the  fear  is  minglpil  with  the  emo- 
tion of  awe,  which  subdues  us  before  the  pres.nri'  of  some 
invisible  power.  An  accident  ni:iv  he  fiinidful  •  the  ap- 
proach of  death  is  dmdfid  to  most  men ;  the  convulsions 
of  the  earthqmake  are  aufid. 

Frlght'ful-ly,  adv.  In  a  frightful  manner ;  to  a 
frightful  (legree. 

Frlght'ful-ness.  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  frightful. 

Frlght'less.  ".     Free  from  fright ;  fearless.     [Obs.'l 

Frlght'ment  (-ment),  K.     Fear;  terror.  [Ofe.] 
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Frlg'la  (frlj'Id),  a.  \h.frigidM,  h.frigere  to  be  cold  ; 
prob.  akin  to  Gr.  t^piatrew  to  shndrler,  or  peril,  to  piyo? 
cold.  Cf.  Frii,i..]  1.  Cold;  w.intiiig  heat  or  warmth  ; 
of  low  temperature  ;  as,  '.i.  frig  id  (dimate. 

2.  Wanting  warmth,  fervor,  ardor,  lire,  vivacity,  etc.  ; 
unfeeling;  fi/rbidding  in  manner  ;  dull  au.l  unanimated  ; 
still  and  loriual ;  as,  a.///-,,,/  .■.iiiatitiilioii ;  -.i  frigid  style ; 
ajrujid  look  or  niamier  ;  //,;/„/  „l,e,lii.ni  .■  or  service. 

3.  Wanting  natural  lieat  or  vigor  sulllcient  to  excite 
the  generative  power  ;  impotent.  Julmaun. 

Frigid  zone,  tliat  p.irt  of  the  earth  which  lies  between 
either  polar  .  ii-.l,.  iuid  its  iiole.  It  extends  ^3"  28'  from 
the  pole,    hre  I  lie  Noh-  under  Arctic. 

II  Frig'l.da'rlum  (Irlj'I-dit'rl-Om),  n.  ;  pi.  Fhioida- 
niA  (-a).  [Ij.,  neut.  ..f  .//•/;;«/(/)■/;/.<  cooling.]  The  coohiig 
room  of  tlio  Itouian  thernia',  furiii.slii;d  with  a  cold  bath. 

Frl-gld'I-ty   (fil-jid'l  ty),  n.     [L.  frigiditas:  cf.   F. 
frigidilc]     1,  The  eonditiou  or  quality  of  being  frigid  ; 
coldncsa  ;  want  of  warmth. 
Ice  ia  water  cimgculcd  by  ihcfrigidili/  oftho  air.  .SiV  T.  Browne. 

2.  Want  of  ardor,  animation,  viv.acity,  etc.  ;  coldness 
of  aflection  or  of  manner ;  dullness ;  stiffness  and  for- 
mality ;  as,  frigidity  of  a  reception,  of  a  bow,  etc. 

3.  Want  .if  heat  or  vigor  ;  as,  ihe  frigidity  of  old  age. 
Frlg'ld-ly  (iili'id-lj),  arfu.    In  a  frigid  manner  ;  cold- 
ly; dully;   w  ithout  aflection. 

Frlg'ld-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  frigid ;  want  of 

heat,  Mgor,  or  aflection;  coldness;  dullness. 

Frlgorli'ic  (lrrg'4-rlf'lk),  I  a.     IL.  frigorijlctts  ;  fri- 

Frig'0-nl'ic-al  (-I-kol),       (     gu.i,  frigoris,   cold  -f 

favrrc  to  make:    cf.  F.  frigorijique.}     Causing  cold ; 

producing  or  generating  cold.  Qitinri/. 

FriU  (fril),  r.  i.     limp.    &  p.  p.  Frilled  (frlld) ;  p. 

pr.  &  rb.  II.  Frilling.]     [OF.  frdler,  fr.  L.   fri//idnliis 

somewhat  cold,  dim.  of  frigidus  cold  ;  akin  ui F.'frilriix 

chilly.]     1.  To  shake  or  shiver  as  with  cold;  as,  the 

S^'/r^f'-    s  n,  Jolmson. 

Z.  [Pholog.)  To  wrinkle  ;  —  said  of  the  gelatin  film. 

Frill,  r.  I.  To  provide  or  decorate  with  a  frill  or  frills ; 
to  turn  back  in  crimped  plaits ;  as,  to  fril/  a  cap. 

Frill,  ;i.  [See  Frill,  V.  i.]  1.  (.?«;;/.)(")  A  ruffling 
of  a  bird's  feathers  from  cold.  (6)  A  ruttie,  consisting  of 
a  fold  of  membrane,  of  hairs,  or  of  feathers,  around  the 
neck  of  an  animal.  See  Frilled  lizard  (below),  (c)  A 
similar  ruffle  around  the  legs  or  other  appendages  of  an- 
imals.    ((/)  A  ruffled  varex  or  fold  on  certain  shells. 

2.  A  border  or  edging  secured  at  one  edge  and  left 
free  at  the  other,  usually  fluted  or  crimped  like  a  very 
narrow  rioimce. 

Frilled  (frlld),  a.     Furnished  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

Frme4  Uzard  (Zobl.),  a  large  Australian  lizard  Wkla- 
viydosaitrtts    Kin<jii),  about 


Bee 

JoTuon. 


FRIVOLITY 

Frip'per-y  (frlp'piSr.jf;),  „.  [f.  frlperie,  fr.  f riper. 
I'Rm-EU.]     1    Cast-otf  clothes,     [ol,.]  A  ./c«„„„. 

^.  fience :  becoudhand  finery ;  cheap  and  tawdry  dec 
oration  ;  affected  elegance.  ' 

f-omlofgouzeondKrcnch/W;v,erK.       OoUmill,. 
inc  smxzy J njipery  of  u  Frencli  triiniilatlon.   Sir  IV.  .Scolt. 

3.  A  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold.  Shak. 

4.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes 

Fp?.'?iy,T/*/,''',''P^r'^''  "•  r  Trillhig;  contemptible. 

II  Frl'seur'  dre'zSr'),  «.  [F.,  fr.  fri^r  to  curl,  friz- 
zle,    he,.  |.  U1Z7.LE.1    A  hairdresser. 

Fri'slan  (Irtzh'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fries- 
lanil,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands  ;  Friesic. 

Fri'slan,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Friesland ;  alec, 
the  language  spoken  in  Friesland.    See  Fiuesic  n 

Frisk  (frisk),  a.  [OF.  fris,jur. ;  cf.  OHG.  frige  lively, 
brisk,  fresh,  Uan.  &  liw.fri.sk,  leelfrukr.  See  Fresh,  a.l 
I'l™y;  hrisk;  frolicsome;  frisky.     [Od.!.]       Jlp.  JlalC. 

Frisk,;!.  Afrolic;  aflt  of  wantongayety ;  agambol' 
a  little  pLayful  skip  or  leap.  Johnson. 

tnsk,  V.  1.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Frisked  (frTskti 
i  rb.  n.  Frisking.]  To  leap,  skip,  dance,  or  ga 
frohc  aud  gayety. 

The  frisking  Batyrfl  on  the  BummitH  donced. 


p.  pr. 
gambol,  in 


Addition. 


Frilled  Lizard. 


three  feet  long,  wluch  has  a 
large,  erectile  frill  on  each 
side  of  the  neck. 

Frlm  (frlin),  a.  [Cf  AS 
.freine  good,  bold,  and  E 
frame.']  Flourishing,  thriv 
ing  ;  fresh  ;  in  good  cast 
vigorous.  [Odi.]  "Fiim 
pastures."  Diai/lm 

lirrl'malre'(fre'm'ir')  « 
[F.,  fr.  friiuas  hoaifiost  ] 
The  third  month  of  the 
French  republican  calendar. 
It  commenced  November  21, 
and  ended  December  20.     See  Vendeiiiaire. 

Fringe  (filnj),  n.  [OF.  .fringe.  F.  f  range,  prob.  fr.  L. 
fimbria  fiber,  thread,  fringe,  cf.  Jibra  fiber,  'S,.  fiber,  fim- 
briate.] 1.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  border 
of  a  piece  of  stuff,  originally  consisting  of  the  ends  of 
the  warp,  projecting  beyond  the  woven  fabric  ;  but  more 
commonly  made  separate  and  sewed  on,  consisting  some- 
times of  projecting  ends,  twisted  or  plaited  together,  and 
sometimes  of  loose  threads  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen,  or  nar- 
row strips  of  leather,  or  the  like. 

_  2.  Something  resembUng  in  any  respect  a  fringe  ;  a 
line  of  objects  along  a  border  or  edge  ;  a  border ;  an  edg- 
ing ;  a  margin  ;  a  confine. 
The  confines  of  grace  and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  (Opt.)  One  of  a  number  of  light  or  dark  bauds,  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  light ;  a  diffraction  band  ;  — 
called  also  interference  fringe. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  peristome"  or  fringelike  appendage  of 
the  capsules  of  most  mosses.     See  Peristome. 

Frtage  tree  (Bol.\  a  small  tree  (Chionant/iiis  Virginica), 
groMiiig  in  the  Southern  United  States, and  having  suow- 
white  flowers,  with  long  pendulous  petals. 

Fringe,  r.  1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fringed  (frinjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Fringing.]  To  adorn  the  edge  of  with  a  fringe 
or  as  with  a  fringe. 

Precipicea/i-tiiffef/  with  graps. 

Fringhig  reef.    See  Coral  reefs,  under  Coral. 

Fringed  (frinjd),  a.     Furnished  with  a  frmge. 

Fringed  leaf  (Bol.),  a  leaf  edged  with  soft  parallel  hairs. 

FrlngeleSS.  a.     Having  no  fringe. 

Frin'gent  (frln'jent),  a.  Encircling  like  a  fringe  ; 
bordering.     [/;.]     "  The /i-rasren/ air. "  Emerson. 

II  Frln-gilla  (frin-jll'la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fringilla  a 
chaffinch.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  with  a  short,  con- 
ical, pointed  bill.  It  formerly  included  all  the  sparrows 
and  finches,  but  is  now  restricted  to  certain  European 
finches,  like  the  chaffinch  and  branihling. 

Frin'gil-la'ceous  (-l.a'sliust,  n.    iy;„,d.)  Fringilline. 

Frin-gil'line  (frtn-jll'lln  or  frTn'jil-lin),  a.  (Zobl.) 
Pertainiug  to  the  family  Fringillidse  ;  characteristic  of 
finches  ;  sparrowlike. 

Frln'gy  (frTn'jy),  a.     Adorned  with  fringes.        S/iak. 

Frlp'per  (frip'per),  n.  [F.  fripier,  fr.  f riper  to  rum- 
ple, fumble,  waste.]  One  who  deals  in  frippery  or  in 
old  clothes.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Frlp'per-er  (-er),  n.    A  frlpper.     [Obs.]        Johnson. 


Bryant. 


Frlak'al  (-wl),  n.    A  leap  or  caper.  [Wm.]  B.  Jonson. 

Frlsk'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  frisks;  one  who  leaps  or 
dances  in  gayety ;  a  wanton ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled 
person.  Camden. 

Frlsliet  (frts'kgt),  n.  [F.fri.iguelle.  Perh.  so  named 
from  tho  velocity  or  frequency  of  its  motion.  See  Frisk, 
o.]  (.Print.)  The  light  frame  which  holds  the  sheet  of 
pajier  to  the  tynipan  iu  printing. 

Frisk'ful  (frisk'ful),  a.     Brihk;  lively;  frolicsome. 

Frlsk'l  ly  (-I-lj;),  adv.     In  a  frisky  manner. 

Frisk'i-ness,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  frisky. 

Fllsk'y,  a.    Inchned  to  frisk  ;  frolicsome ;  gay. 

lie  is  ioiifiir'ky  for  an  old  man.  ./ej/ret/, 

Frls'let  (frTznSt),  n.  [Cf.  Fraise  a  kind  of  defense ; 
also  Friz.]    A  kind  of  small  riilile.  Jlalllwell. 

Frist  (frist),  V.  t.  [OY..fristen,firsten,  to  lend,  give 
respite,  postpone,  AS.  firstan  to  give  respite  to;  akin 
to  first  time,  G.  frist,  Icel.  frcsl  delay.]  To  sell  upon 
credit,  as  goods,     [j;.]  Crabb. 

II  Frl'sure'  (fre'zur'),  n.  [F.]  The  dressing  of  the 
hail- by  crisping  or  curling.  Smollett. 

Frit  (frit),  n.  [P.  fritte,  fr.  frit  fried,  p.  P-  of  frire 
to  fry.  See  Fey,  ?'.  <.]  1.  (frVassjI/ainii;)  Tlie  material 
of  which  glass  is  made,  after  having  been  calcined  cr 
partly  fused  in  a  furnace,  but  before  vitrification.  It  is 
a  composition  of  silex  and  alkah,  occasionally  with  other 
ingredients.  Ure. 

2.  (f'fimm'ci)  The  material  for  glaze  of  pottery. 

Frit  brick,  a  lump  of  calcined  glass  materials,  brought 
to  a  pa.sty  condition  in  a  reverberatory  funiace.  prellm- 
mary  to  the  perfect  vitrification  iu  the  melting  pot. 

Frit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fritted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fritting.]  To  prepare  by  heat  (the  materiah)  for  mak- 
ing glass) ;  to  fuse  partially.  tVe. 

Frit,  V.  t.    To  fritter  ;  —  with  oirni/.  [7?.]  Ld.  LytUm. 

Frith  (frith),  n.  [OE.  firth,  Icel.  fjorSr ;  akin  t» 
Sw.  fj'drd,  Dan.  fiord,  E.  ford.  V78.  See  Ford,  n., 
and  cf.  Firth,  Fiord,  Feet  a  frith.  Port  a  harbor.] 

1.  (Geog.)  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary  ;  the 
opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea ;  as,  the  Frilh  of  Forth. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish.     [Fng.]      Carew. 
Frith,  re.     [0E./n7/i  peace,  protection,  land  inclosed 

for  hunting,   park,    forest,    AS.   frig    peace ;    akin  to 

frenog  peace,  protection,  asylum,  G.friede  peace,  Icel. 

friSr,  and  from  the  root  of  E.  free,  friend.     See  FsEE, 

a.,  and  cf.  Affray,  Defray.]    1.  A  forest ;  a  woody 

place.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common,  by  inclosing 

it ;  an  inclosure.     [Obs.]  Sir' J.  Wynne. 

Frlth'y  (-J ),  (7.    Woody.    [Ohs.]  Skelton. 

II  Frlt'11-la'ri-a   (frit'Il-Ia'rl-a),  re.    [NL.,  fr.  L./ri- 

tillus  dicebox :  cf.  F.  fritillaire.     So  named  from  the 

checkered  markings  of  the  petals.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of 

liliaceous  plants,  of  which  the  crown-uuperial  {Frdilla- 

ria  imperious)  is  one  species,  and  the  Guine.a-hen  flower 

(/'.  JMeleaqris)  another.     See  Ceown-ijiperlal. 

Frlt'il-la-ry  (f  rit'Il-15-rJ-),  Js.  1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
checkered  petals,  of  the  genus  Fritillaria  :  the  Guinea- 
hen  flower.    See  Fritillaria. 

2.  (Zobl.)  One  of  several  species  of  butterflies  belong- 
ing to  vlri^i/re  71 15  and  allied  genera;^ so  called  because 
the  coloring  of  their  wings  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Fritillaria.     See  Aphrodite. 

Frlt'1-nan-cy  (frlt'l-nan-sj),  n.  [L.  fritinnire  to 
twitter.]  A  chirping  or  creakuig,  as  of  a  cricket. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Frlt'ter  (frit'ter),  re.  [OE./7-i7o»r,/rt7»r**,  pancake, 
F.  friture  frying,  a  thing  fried,  from  frire  to  fry.  See 
Fry,  v.  t.]  1.  A  small  quantity  of  batter,  fried  in  boil- 
ing lard  or  in  a  frying  pan.  Fritters  are  of  various 
kinds,  named  from  the  substance  inclosed  in  the  batter ; 
as,  apple /ri7/er5,  cla-iw  fritters,  oyster  fritters. 
2.  A  fragment ;  a  shred ;  a  small  piece. 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters.         Budxbras- 
Com  fritter.    See  under  Corn. 

Frit'ter,  r.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  FErrTEREC  (-terd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &s  vb.  re.   Frittering.]     1.  To  cut,  as  meat,  into 
small  pieces,  for  frying. 
2.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments. 

Break  all  their  nerves,  and  /nt(<^r  all  their  senee.  Fope. 
To  fritter  away,  to  diminish ;  to  pare  off ;  to  reduce  to 
nothiug  by  takuig  .away  a  little  at  a  time  ;  also,  to  waste 
piecemeal ;  as,  to  fritter  aicay  time,  strength,  credit,  etc. 
Frlt'tlng  (-ting),  re.  [See  Fkit  to  expose  to  heat.] 
The  formation  of  frit  or  of  slag  by  heat  with  but  incipi- 
ent fusion. 

Friv'0-llsni(frTv'S-ITz'm),n.  Frivolity.  [E.-\Priestle!J. 
Frl-vol'i-ty  (frl-v511-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Frivolities  (-tiz). 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    arn ;    pity ;    food,    to-ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 
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[Cf.  F.  /rivolil^.  See  Frivolous.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frivolouB  ;  also,  acta  or  habits  of  trilling  ; 
imbecorainp  levity  of  disposition, 

Frlv'O-loUS  (fnv'o-lue),  a.  [h.  frh'olus ;  prob.  akin 
to  Jriare  to  rub,  crumble,  E.  friable:  of.  Y.  j'Tivole.'\ 

i.  Of  little  weight  or  importance  ;  not  worth  notice  ; 
Blight;  as,  a.jriiolous  argument.  iSici/t. 

2.  Given  to  trifling  ;  marked  with  unbecoming  levity ; 
silly  ;  interested  especially  in  trifling  matters. 

His  personal  tastc3  were  low  and  r'riiolous.  }facaulay. 

Syn.  — Trifling;  trivial;  slight;  petty;  worthless. 
— Friv'0-lous-ly,  adv.  —  FrlVo-louB-ness,  n. 

Friz  (friz),  V.  t.  \_iiiip.  &:  p.  p.  Frizzed  (frTzd) ;  p. 
pr.  6z  vb.  n.  Frizzing  (-zTug).]  [Cf.  F./r*.vfcto  curl, 
^■risp,  frizzle,  to  raise  the  nap  (on  certain  stufls) ;  prob. 
*kin  to  OFries.  frisle  hair  of  tlie  head.  Cf.  Frieze  kind 
of  cloth.]  [Written  also  frizz.']  1.  To  curl  or  form 
into  small  curls,  as  hair,  with  a  crisping  pin  ;  to  crisp. 

■With  her  h^iv  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ears.  Fepys. 

2.  To  form  into  little  burs,  promkiences,  knobs,  or 
tufts,  as  the  nap  of  cloth. 

3.  {Leather  Mannfaclure)  To  soften  and  make  of  even 
thickness  by  rubbing,  as  with  pumice  stone  or  a  blunt 
instrument. 

Frizzing  machine,  {a)  (Fabrics)  A  machine  for  frizzing 
the  Hurface  of  cloth.  (6)  (Wood  Working)  A  bench  with 
a  revolving  cutter  head  sliglitly  protruding  above  its  sur- 
face, for  dressing  boards. 

Fllz,  n.  ;  pi.  Frizzes  (frtz'^z).  That  which  is  frizzed ; 
anything  crisped  or  curled,  as  a  nig ;  a  frizzle.  [Written 
also/nsj.] 

He  [Dr.  JohBBon],  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig  became 
his  face  and  heod,  might  easily  infer  that  a  fiimilar  full-bot- 
tomed, well-curled  friz  of  words  would  be  no  less  becomiug  to 
liLJ  tboughts.  Hare. 

Frize  (frez),  n.     {Arch.)  See  1st  Frieze. 

Fllz'el  (frTz''l),  n.  (Firearms)  A  movable  furrowed 
piece  of  steel  struck  by  tlie  flint,  to  throw  sparks  into 
the  pan,  in  an  early  form  of  flintlock.  Knight. 

Fri-zette'  (frT-z5t'),  n.  [F.  frisette  curl.]  A  curl  of 
hair  or  silk ;  a  pad  of  frizzed  hair  or  silk  worn  by 
women  under  the  hair  to  stuff  it  out. 

Frizz  (frtz),  V.  t.  &  II.    See  Fbiz,  i'.  t.  &  n. 

Friz'zle  (frTz'z'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frizzled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FRIZZLING  (-zlTng).]  [Dim.  of 
friz.']   To  curl  or  crisp,  as  hair ;  to  friz ;  to  criukle.    Gay. 

To  frizzle  up,  to  crinkle  or  crisp  excessively. 

Frlz'Zle,  ti.     A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped.     Milton. 

Friz'zler  (-zler),  n.     Oue  who  frizzles. 

Frlz'zly  (-zlj'))  (  ^-     Curled  or  crisped  ;  as,  frizzly 

Friz'zy  (-zj:),     )      hair. 

Fro  Uro),  adv.  [OK./ra,/ro,  adv.  &  prep.,  Icel.  /;■«, 
akin  to  Dan.  fra  from,  E.  from.  SeeFaoM.]  From; 
away ;  back  or  backward  ;  — now  used  only  iu  opposition 
to  the  word  to,  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro^  that  is,  to  and 
from.     See  To  and  fro,  under  To.  Miltoii. 

FtO.prep.     From.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Frock  (fr5k),  n.  [F.  froc  a  monk's  cowl,  coat,  gar- 
ment, 'LL.  frocvs,  froccus,  jlocus,  fioccus,  fr.  L.floccus  a 
flock  of  wool;  hence  orig.,  a  flocky  cloth  or  garment; 
cf.  L.fiaccus  flabby,  Il.Jlaccid.]  1.  A  loose  outer  gar- 
ment ;  especially,  a  go\vn  forming  a  part  of  European 
modern  costume  for  women  and  children ;  also,  a  coarse 
aliirtUke  garment  worn  by  some  workmen  over  their 
other  clothes ;  a  smock  frock  ;  as,  a  marketmau's/roci. 

2.  A  coarse  gown  woni  by  monks  or  friars,  and  sup- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  otlier  gar- 
ments. It  has  a  hood  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head 
at  pleasure,  and  is  girded  by  a  cord. 

Frock  coat,  a  body  coat  for  men,  usually  double- 
breasted,  tlie  skirts  not  beuig  in  oue  piece  with  the  body, 
but  sewed  on  so  as  to  be  somewhat  full.  —  Smock  frock- 
See  iu  the  Vocabulary. 

Frock,  V.  t.     1.  To  clothe  in  a  frock. 

2.  To  make  a  monk  of.     Cf.  Unfrock. 

Frocked  (frSkt),  a.     Clothed  iu  a  frock. 

FrOCk'less  (fr5k15s),  «.     Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Froe  (fro),  7i.  [See  Fnow.]  A  dirty  woman  ;  a  slat- 
tern; a  frow.   [Obs.]    "Raging  frantic/rofi."  Drayton. 

Froe,  n.  [See  Frow  the  tool.]  An  iron  cleaver  or 
eplitting  tool ;  a  frow.     [U.  S.']  Bartled. 

Frog  (frSg),  7i.  {k^.frogguyfrocga  a  frog  (iu  sense 
1);  akin  to  D.  vorsc/i^ 
OHG.  frosk,  (i.  froschy 
Icel.  froskr,  fraxikvy  Sw. 
&  Ban.  fro.]  1.  {Zo- 
ol.)  An  amphibious  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  liana 
and  related  genera,  of 
many  species.  Frogs 
swim  rapidly,  and  take 
long  leaps  on  land.  Many 
of  tlie  species  utter  loud 
notes  in  the  springtime. 

ir:fr'TheediblefroKof      Spotted  Iro^-(A'aH'(  hakrina). 
Europe  (/i«w/  tsculenta) 

hi  exteiiHively  used  as  lood ;  the  American  bullfrog  (7Z. 
Catcsbiana)  ia  remarkable  for  itsgTeat  size  and  loud  voice. 

2.  [Peril,  akin  to  E.  fork,  cf.  frush  frog  of  a  horse.] 
{Anat.)  Tlic  triangular  prominence  of  the  hoof,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  otlier  ani- 
mals; the  fourrhftte. 

3.  {linilroad.s)  A  »upi)orting  plate  having  raised  ribs 
that  form  continuations  of 
the  rails,  to  guide  the 
wheels  where  one  track 
branches  from  another  or 
cro.Hws  it. 

4-  CC'f.  Pg.  from  tuft  of 
wool  or  silk,  L.  florrux,  E. 
froth.]      An  oblong  cloak  button,  covered  with  netted 
tbrend,  and  fantening  into  a  loop  inntcad  of  a  button  hole. 

6.  The  loop  of  the  Hcabl>ard  of  a  bayonet  or  sword. 


Frosfish  {Ptcrophrynoides  histrio). 


Kailrond  Fro;;. 


CrosB  frog  ( Railroad. f^,  a  frog  adapted  for  tracks  that 
cross  at  right  angles.  —  Frog  cheeBe,  a  popular  name  for 
a  large  putfball.  —  Frog  eater,  one  who  eats  frogs;  —  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  Frenchman  by  the  vulgar 
class  of  English.  —  Frog   fly.    iZouL)    See  J'roa  hopper. 

—  Frog  hopper  {Zo'oL),  a  small,  leaping,  hemipterous  in- 
sect living  rut  plants.  The  larva-  are  inclosed  ]■■  a  frothy 
Iniui'l  rall'ii  rur/coo  sj/it  or  Jro'j  Sjiif.  —  Frog  lily  iH"/.t. 
til.-  yellow  water  lily  tyujfhar).  —  Frog  spit  i/ionl.},  the 
f  rutliy  exudation  of  the  frog  hopper ;  —  called  also  Jroy 
spittle.    See  Cuckoo  npitt  under  Ccjckoo. 

Frog  (fr5g),  V.  t.  To  ornament  or  fasten  (a  coat,  etc.) 
with  frogs.    See  Frog,  n.,  4. 

Frog'blV  (-bit'),  n.  (Hot.)  (a)  A  European  plant 
{J/ydrocharis  Morsus-ranse),  ^o^tin^  on  still  w.ater  and 
propagating  itself  by  rimners.  It  has  roundish  leaves 
and  small  white  flowers,  (b)  An  American  plant  {Lijn- 
nohiiim  SpoiKjia),  with  similar  habits. 

Frog'lish^\-fish'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  (a)  See  Angler,  n.,2. 
(ft)  An  oceanic  fish 
of  the  genua  An- 
tennarius  or  Pte- 
rophrynoides;— 
called  also  mouse' 
Jish  and  toadjish. 

Frogged(fr5gd), 
a.  Provided  or  or- 
namented  with 
frogs ;  as,  tvfrogged 
coat.  See  F'roo, 
7i.,  4.     Ld.  Lvtton. 

Frog'gy(-gy),a. 
Abounding  in 
frogs.      Sherwood. 

Frog'moutli'  (-mouth'),  «•  {ZoU.')  Oue  of  several 
species  of  Asiatic  and  East  Indian  ,  ,  , 

birds  of  the  genus  Batrachosloni"  ,  '   "    ' 

(family     Po'largitht);  —  so    calli-'I 
from  their  very  broad,  flat  bills. 

Frog's'-bit  (frogz'bt t'),  n.  (Bot. ) 

Frngbit. 

Frog'sheU'  (frog'shSl'),  n.  {Zo-'d. ) 
Oue  of  numerous  species  of  marine 
gastropod  shells,  belonging  to  Ma- 
nella  and  allied  genera. 

Froise  (froiz),  n.     [OE.    froise,    Head  of  Kand  Frog- 
cf.  F.  froisser  to  bruise,  E.  finish  to      ,(„„us  auntiis). 
briuse.]     A  kind  of  pancake.     See 
1st  Fraise.    [Written  also /raise.]  Johnson. 

Froric  (frSl'Ik),  a.  [p.  vroolijk;  aktn  to  G.frolich, 
fr.  froh,  OHG.  fro,  Dan.  fro,  OS.  frah,  cf.  Icel.  frar 
swift ;  all  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  pru  to  spring  up.]  Full  of 
levity ;  dancing,  inlaying,  or  frisking  about ;  full  of 
pranks ;  frolicsome ;  gay  ;  merry. 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring.  ^fil(on. 

The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud.  Waller. 

Frolic,  n.  1.  A  wild  prauk;  a  flight  of  levity,  or  of 
gayety  and  mirth. 

Ilu  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again.      Jiofcommon. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  and  mirth,  as  in  lively  play,  or  in 
dancing  ;  a  merrymaking. 

Frol'ic,  r.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Frolicked  (-Tkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Frolicking.]  To  play  wild  pranks;  to  play 
tricks  of  levity,  mirth,  and  gayety ;  to  indulge  in  froUc- 
some  play  ;  to  sport. 

Ilitlier,  come  hither,  and  frohc  and  play.       Tennyson. 

Frol'ic-ful  (-Tk-ful),  (I.     Frolicsome.     \_R.] 

Froi'ick-y  (-Tk-yj,a.    Frolicsome.   [Obs.]  Richardson. 

Frol'ic-ly,  adv.  In  a  frolicsome  manner  ;  with  mirth 
and  gayety.     lObs.]  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Frolic-some  (-silm),  «.  Full  of  gayety  and  mirth ; 
given  to  pranks;  sportive. 

Old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain  fever  once  every 
two  or  three  years,  for  tlie  benefit  of  her  doctors.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  Frol'ic-some-ly,  nt/r.  —  Frol'ic-some-ness,  n. 

From  (frfim),  prep.  [AS.  ./;■<'/;/,  fmni  ;  akin  to  OS. 
fram.  out,  OHG.  &  Icel.  frain  forward,  Sw.  fraiii,  Daii. 
frem,  Goth,  f ram  from,  prob.  akin  to  E.  forth.  V202. 
Cf.  Fbo,  Foremost.]  Out  of  the  neighborhood  of ;  lessen- 
ing or  losing  proximity  to  ;  leaving  behind  ;  by  reason 
of  ;  out  of ;  by  aid  of  ;  —  used  whenever  departure,  set- 
ting out,  commencement  of  action,  being,  state,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  or  procedure,  emanation,  absence,  separa- 
tion, etc.,  are  to  be  expressed.  It  is  construed  with,  and 
indicates,  the  point  of  space  or  time  at  which  the  action, 
state,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  setting  out  or  beginning ; 
also,  less  frequently,  the  source,  the  cause,  the  occasion, 
out  of  wiiich  anything  proceeds;  —  the  antithesis  and 
correlative  of  to  ;  as,  it  is  one  hundred  miles  from.  Bo.s- 
ton  to  Springfield ;  he  took  his  sword  from  his  side ;  light 
proceeds //(^m  the  sim  ;  separate  the  coarse  wool /;"0»* 
the  fine  ;  men  have  all  sprung  from  Adam,  and  often  go 
fro7ti  good  to  bad,  and/ro7»  bad  to  worse  ;  the  merit  of 
an  action  depends  on  the  principle  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  men  judge  of  facts  from  personal  knowledge,  or 
from  testimony. 

Expcriencc/rom  the  time  past  to  the  time  present.    Bacon. 

The  song  bc«an  from  Juve.  Drydm. 

From  hiyli  Ma-onia'a  rocky  tihorcs  I  cnmc.      Addison. 

If  the  wind  blow  uiiy  way  from  Bliore.  Slud:. 

^/^' From    sometimes   denotes   airajf  fmju,    remnfr 

from,  incfiii.sisfi  n/  irifh.    "  Anything  so  ovrrdnm'  is  fmin 

the  purpo.He  of  playhig."    .Shah.    /'Vry///,  when  jcini.l  witli 

another  prepoKition  or  an  adverb,  gives  an  (inpurtunily 

for  abbrivi:itiiig  tlio   sentence.    "Thi-ro    followed   hiih 

great  multitudes  of  people  .  .  .  frm,,  (the  liiiid|  bei/oud 

.Jordan."     Afaff.  iv.  25.     Incertahj  roiiHtruitioiih,  an  from 

ftnt/i,  from  ojif,  oicthv  nTiVmary  .lifi  more  olivioiiH  ar- 

rHiigciiii'Mt  is  iiivrrteil,  the  nciisi'  bi-iiin  iiioi.-  ilistiiii'tly 

forth  fnnn,  mil  Jr<nn,       lr<iu>  h.-iiii:  virluaily  the  gov-Tii- 

in[j  pn-po.iition.andtheiitlur  word  the  advciK.    ^^t.'e  Frmii 

ojj,  uuJer  Off,  adv.^  and  From  afin\  under  Afaii,  adv. 

Sudden  pnrtin;*n  Aiieh  an  prci^a 

Tlic  Win  from  out  young  hcurU.  liyron. 


From'ward  (frSm'werd),  From'wards  {-werdz), 
prep.  l\'A.  fraimceard  about  to  depart.  Cf.  Froward.] 
Away  from  ;  — the  contrary  of  toward.     \Obs.] 

Towards  or  fromu-ards  the  zenith.  Cheynf. 

Frond  (frCnd),  n.  [h.frons,  frond  is,  a  leafy  branch, 
foliage.]  (Bot.)  The  organ  formed  by  the 
corabiuatiou  or  union  into  one  body  of  stem 
and  leaf,  and  often  bearing  the  fructification  ; 
as,  the  frond  of  a  fern  or  of  a  lichen  or 
seaweed ;  also,  the  peculiar  leaf  of  a  palm 
tree. 

Fron-da'tion  (tr5n-da'shun),  n.     [L.  fron- 
datio,  iiomfrons.     See  Frosd.]     The  act  of 
stripping,  as  trees,  of  leaves  or  branches;  a   j  ^_/ 
kind  of  pruning.  Evelyn.  'MTo^I 

"      —  -        -  j^         A  „         ^ 
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II  Fronde  (froNd),  n.     [F.]     ^. ,  „ 

political  party  in  France,  during  the  minority  J?*^^  j?^, "' 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  opposed  the  government,  j'odiunf.  '' 
and  made  war  upon  the  court  party. 

Frond'ed  (frSnd'ed),  a.  Furnished  with  fronds. 
*'  Fioitdtd  palms."  Whittier. 

Fron'dent  (fron'dent),  a.  [L.  frondens,  p.  pr.  oifron- 
dirr  to  put  forth  leaves.  See  Frond.]  Covered  with 
leaves;  leafy;  as,  a /jy>7u?e7(/ tree.     [/?.] 

Fron-desce'  (fr5n-de.s').  ^'-  '■  [_1>-  frondescere,  incho- 
ative fr.  frondcre.  See  Froxdent.]  To  unfold  leaves,  as 
plants. 

Fron-des'cence  (-dSs'sens),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  time 
at  which  eacli  species  of  plauts  unfolds  its  leaves.  (6) 
The  act  of  bursting  iuto  leaf.  Milne.     Marfyn. 

II  Fron'deur'  (froN'der'),  7i.  [F.]  {F.  Hist.)  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Fronde. 

Fron-dil'er-OUS  (frSn-dTf'er-iIs),  a.  [L.  frondifer  ; 
frons  a  leafy  branch  -{-ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.frondifh'e.] 
iProdu(  iiic  fronds. 

Frond'let  (froud'12t),  n.  (Bot.)  A  very  small  frond, 
or  'libtiiK  t  portion  of  a  compound  frond. 

Fron-dose'  (fr5n-dos'  or  frGn'dos'),  a.  [L.  fiondosuj 
leafy.  J  {Bot.)  (a)  Frond  bearing;  resembling  a  frond  ; 
having  a  simple  expansion  not  separable  iuto  stem  and 
leaves,     (ft)  Leafy.  Gray. 

Fron'dOUS  (fron'dus),  ff.     (Bot.)  Frondose.     [i?.] 

i:  Frons  U'0"2),  n.  [L.,  front.]  {Anat.)  The  fore- 
head ;  the  part  of  the  cranium  between  the  orbits  and 
the  vertex. 

Front  (frunt),  n.  [F.  froiit  forehead,  L.  frons,  fron- 
lis  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  brow.]  1.  The  forehead  or  brow  ; 
the  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes ;  sometimes,  also, 
the  whole  face. 

Bless'd  with  his  father's  front,  his  mother's  tongue.    Pope. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled./ronf.    Shak. 
His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  cominaad.    Prior. 

2.  The  forehead,  countenance,  or  personal  presence, 
as  expressive  of  character  or  temper,  and  especially,  of 
boldness  of  disposition,  sometimes  of  irapudeuce;  seem- 
ing; as,  a  bold/ro/i(;  a  hardened //onf. 

VTith  smiling/roHt.-:  encountering.  Shak. 

The  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front.     Macauiay. 

3.  The  part  or  surface  of  anything  which  seems  to 
look  out,  or  to  be  directed  forward  ;  the  fore  or  forward 
part ;  the  foremost  rank  ;  the  van  ;  —  the  opposite  to  back 
or  I'ear;  as,  the/7"0H(  of  a  hou.se ;  the  front  of  au  army. 

Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 
Ay,  on  the  front.  Shak. 

4.  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a  person,  or 
before  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing ;  as,  iu  front  of  a 
person,  of  the  troops,  or  of  a  liouse. 

6.  The  most  conspicuous  part. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending.         Shak. 

6.  That  wliich  covers  the  foremost  part  of  the  head ; 
a  front  piece  of  false  hair  woru  by  women. 

Like  any  plain  Miss  Smith's,  who  wears  a  front.  Mrs,  Browning. 

7.  The  beginning.     "  Summer's /ro;i^"  Shak. 

BaBtioned  front  (Mil.),  a  curtain  connectingtwo  half  bas- 
tions. —  Front  door,  the  door  in  the  front  wall  of  a  buihl- 
ing,  usually  the  print  ipal  eiitriince.  —  Front  of  fortifica- 
tion, the  works  eonstructed  upon  any  one  side  of  a 
polygon.  Fiirriar.  Front  of  operationa,  all  that  part  of 
tlie'tield  of  operations  in  front  ul  the  suecfssive^jositions 
occupied  by  the  army  as  it  moves  forward.  J- arrow.  ~~ 
To  come  to  the  front,  to  attain  prominence  or  leadership. 

Front,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  front  or  forward  part ; 
having  a  position  in  front ;  foremost ;  as,  a.  front  view. 

Front,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fronted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  h. 
Fronting.]  1.  To  oppose  face  to  face ;  to  oppose  di- 
rectly ;  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner. 

You  four  »\ui\l  front  Ihi-iii  iu  the  narrow  lane.    Shak. 

2.  To  appear  before  ;  to  meet. 

[Enid]  (\ai\y  fronted  him 
In  sonic  fresh  bplcndur.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  face  toward  ;  to  liavo  the  front  toward ;  to  cou- 
frout ;  as,  the  house /ro;//.s  the  street. 

And  then  suddenly  front  the  changed  reality.    J.  JforJey. 

4.  To  stand  opposed  or  opposite  to,  or  over  against ; 
as,  his  houtfefroiils  the  clmrch. 

B.  To  adorn  in  front;  to  supply  a  front  to;   as,  to 

front  a  house  with  marble  ;  to  front  a  head  with  laurel. 

Yonder  wulla,  that  pertly  front  your  tnwn.         Sliak. 

Front,  r.  i.  To  have  or  turn  the  face  or  front  iu  any 
direction  ;  as,  the  house .^'O"'-^  toward  the  cast. 

Frontpage  (-nj),  «._  The  front  part  of  au  odiftco  or 
lot;  ('xtL'Tit  of  front. 

Fron'tal  (frOn't-/!),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frontal.]  Belonging 
to  the  front  part ;  being  iu  front ;  esi*.  (Anat.),  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  forehead  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  roof 
of  thr  brain  case  ;  as,  the  frontal  bones. 

Fron'tal.  n.  [y.froulaffrontrau,  OF.  fro7itel,  fron' 
I'll.,  L.fronta/c  an  ornament  for  the  forehead,  frontlet. 
See  Front.]  1.  Something  woru  on  tho  forehead  or 
face;  u  frontlet;  as:  (a)  An  ornamental  baml  for  the 
hair,     (ft)  (Mil.)  The  metul  face  guard  of  a  soldier. 


Sic,   sen&te,   cftro,   ftm,   Urm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    Sve,   dvent,   find,   fSrn,   rccrnt ;    See,   idea,   111 }    old,   Obey,   Orb,   5dd ; 
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FRUCTIFICATION 


(Arch.)  A  little  pediment  over  a  door  or  window, 
(EccI.)  a  mov- 


i'roatal  (Arfh.),  Church  of  the 
Ortutii,  ^'tuicu. 


2. 
3. 

able,  decorative 
inomt-er  in  metal, 
f^arved  wood,  or, 
comiiioidy,  in  rich 
stuff  or  in  embroid- 
ery, covering  tho 
front  of  the  altar. 
Frontala  are  usually 
changed  according 
to  the  different  cer- 
■emonies. 

4.  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cament or  applica- 
tion for  the  fore- 
liead.  lOfjs.']  Qiiinri/. 

5.  {Aufit.)  The 
■frontal  bone,  or  one 
of  the  two  frontal 
bones,  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

FrontaJ  hammer  or  helve,  a  forgo  hammer  lifted  by  a 

cam,  iutiiit^  uinm  a  "  tongue  "  immediately  in  front  of 

thi^  hiiniin'T  hc:iii.  liaiiiiinnil. 

Fron'tate  l  frr)ii't£t),    l  a.  Growing  broader  and  bruad- 

Fron'ta-ted  (-tS-tSd),  (      er,  as  a  le;il' ;  truncate. 

Front'ed  (frunt'eil),  --:.     Formed  with  a  front ;  drawn 

up  in  Hue.     "■  Fronted  brigades."  Milton. 

Fron'tler  {fr5n'ter ;  '^77),  n.  [F.  fronti>re,  LL.  fron- 
■taria.  See  Front.]  1.  That  part  of  a  country  which 
fronts  or  faces  another  country  or  an  unsettled  region  ; 
the  marches  ;  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  part  uf  a 
country,  liorck-riiig  on  another  country;  tlie  border  of 
the  af^ttlfd  aii-I  cultivated  part  of  a  couutry  ;  as,  tlie 
Jrontier  of  civilization. 

2.  {Fort.)  An  outwork.     [06,?.] 

Falisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets.  Shak. 

Fron'tier,  a.  l.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part ;  border- 
ing ;  conterminous;  as,  a/ro;i/iVr  town. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  frontier.    ^^Fruntler  experience." 

W.  Irriiiff. 

Fron'tler,  v.  i.  To  constitute  or  form  a  frontier  ;  to 
iave  a  frontier  ;  —  with  o«.     [Ois.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Fron'tiered  (-terd),;>.  r/.  Placed  on  the  frontiers.  [/?.] 

Fron'tlers-man  (f ron'terz-man  or  f ron-terz'-),  n.  ;  pf. 
FRONTiKiisMEN  (-men).  A  man  living  on  the  frontier. 
^IIFron'tl-gnac'  (frSn'tt-nySk'),  Fron'ti'gnan'  (frGN'- 
te'nyaN').  n.  [So  called  from  Froniigudu,  a  town  in 
■Soutliern  France.]  1.  A  sweet  muscadine  wine  made  in 
Frontignan  (Languedoc),  France. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  grape  of  many  varieties  and  colors. 

Front'lng-ly  (frunt'Tng-iy),  adv.  In  a  fronting  or 
facing  positiou  ;  npposingly. 

Fron'tln-lac'  (fr5n'tTii-yak'),  «-     See  Frontionac. 

Fron'tls-piece  (frOn'tTs-pes),  n.     [F.  /roiitispice,  LL. 
Jro7itispiciatn  beginning,  front  of  a  church,  fr.  L.  jrons 
irout -{- spicere,  specere,  to  look  at,  view  :  cf.  It.  /ro;j- 
iispizio.    See  Front,  and  Spy.]    The  part  whicli"  first  i 
meets  the  eye;  as;  (a)  (Arch.)  The  principal  front  of  a  : 
building.     lObs.   or  B.]     (b)  An   ornamental   figure   or  , 
illustration   fronting   tlie   first   page,  or  titlepage,  of   a 
book  ;  formerly,  tlie  titlepage  itself. 

Front'lesS  (frunt'ISs),  a.  "Without  face  or  front; 
shameless;  not  diffident;  impudent.  [Obs.l  ^^ Frotit- 
ZeJ5vice."     Dryden.     *■'' Frontless  flattery."     Pope. 

Front'less-ly,  a(^i'.  Shamelessly  ;  impudently.  [Obs.] 

Front'let  (friint'iet),  7i.  [OF.  frontelet  brow  band,  I 
^im.  olfrontel.,  J'rontnt.  See  Front.a.l,  ?;.]  1.  A  frontal  i 
or  brow  band ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 

They  ehiiU  be  as  frontlets  bi-twcen  thine  eyus.    Dent.  vi.  8. 

2.  A  frown  (likened  to  a  frontlet).     IR.  &  Poetic'] 
What  makes  that  frontlet  on  ?    Methinks  you  are  too  much  of 

late  i'  the  frown.  S/ia/c. 

3.  (Zo'ul.)  The  margin  of  the  head,  behind  the  bill  of 
birds,  often  bearing  rigid  bristles. 

Fron'tO-  (frSu'to-).  [L.  J'rons,  frontis,  the  forehead.] 
{Anat.)  A  combining  form  signifying  relating  to  the  fore- 
head or  the  Jrontnl  bone ;  as, /ro7i/f)-parietal,  relating  to 
the  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones  ;   /"roji^o-uasal,  etc. 

II  Fron'tOn'  (fr6N^t3N'l,  n.  [F.",  a  pediment.  See 
Front.]    (Arch.)  Same  as  Frontal.  1. 

Frop'plsh  (fr5p'pTsh),  a.  [Cf.  Frap,  Frape.]  Pee- 
xiah;  froward.     [O65.]  Clarendon. 

Frore  (fror),  adv.     [See  Frorn.]    Frostily.     [06^.] 
The  parchinff  air 
Burns  fmre.  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.    Milton. 

From  (from),  p.  (7.  [AS.  froren,  p.  p.  of  freosan  to 
freeze.     See  Freeze.]    Frozen.     [Oft*.] 

Well  ni:;h  frorn  1  feel.  Spenser. 

FrO'ry(fro'rJ),a.  IAS. /reorig.  See  Frorn.]  1.  Fro- 
zen ;  stiff  with  cold.     [Oft5.]  Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  like  hoarfrost.     [Archaic] 

The  foamins  ett'od  with /ran/  bit  to  steer.     Fairfax. 

Frost  (frost ;  11.5).  n.  [OK  frost,  for. ^f,  A.&.  forsf,  frost, 
fr.  frcUan  to  freeze;  akin  to  D.  vor.st,  G.,  dHG.,"lcel., 
Dan., &Sw. /ro5^  V18.  See  Freeze,  r.  7.  ]  1.  Theactof 
freezing;— applied  chiefly  to  the  congelation  of  water; 
congelation  of  fluids. 

2.  Tlie  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  occasions 
congelation,  or  the  freezing  of  water;  severe  cold  or 
freezing  weather. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.        Shal: 

3.  Frozen  dew;  — called  also  hoarfrost  or  white  frost. 

He  soattcreth  the  hnar'Vo.'if  like  ashes.    Pa.  cxlvii.  Hi. 

4.  Coldness  or  insensibility  of  temperament ;  harsh, 
stern,  or  repulsive  manner  ;  severity  or  rigidity  of  char- 
acter.    [i2.] 

It  was  one  nf  those  moments  of  intense  feeling  when  the  frofit 
of  the  SC(»tti-ii  poople  melts  like  a  snow  wreath.        Sir  IP.  Scott. 

Black  frost,  cold  so  intense  as  to  freeze  vegetation  and 
cause  it  to  turn  black,  without  the  formation  of  hoar- 
frost. —  Frost  hearer  ( Ph  ij.tirs),  a  philosophical  instrument 


illustrating  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacuiim ;  a  cry- 
ophoruH.  Frost  grape  (/i"f.),  an  American  ^:rapp,  with 
vory  Hinall.  :uid  I.errii-s.  -  Fro«t  lamp,  a  lamp  I'lait-d  below 
the  oil  till..-  ..I  ail  Ar-aiid  laiup  to  k.-.-|'  tli.^  nil  fimi'id  on 
cold  nii,'liL^i;  uscil  r.sp.Tiiilly  in  liKlit  b.Hi,.i-r;,  h„"/hf.-- 
Froat  nail,  a  n:iil  with  a  )nliar|i  ln-ad  ■Invcii  into  a  horse's 
shoe  to  keep  hiiii  from  NhppiuK.  —  FroBt  amoko,  an  appear- 
ance ri'si'iuhMn^:  MiiHikf,  tau-sfd  by  conptdatiou  of  vapor 
in  the  atmuHpliere  in  time  of  wnere  cold. 

'Ihi-  hri;;  ami  the  ice  round  her  are  covered  hy  a  6trange  black 
oljflciirity  ;  it  is  the  frost  amokc  of  arctic  wintcrH.  h'nni'. 

"  FroBt  valve,  a  valve  to  dram  the  portion  of  a  pipe,  hy- 
ilnuit,  immp,  etc.,  where  water  would  be  liable  to  freeze. 
—  Jack  Froflt,  a  popular  personirtcation  of  frost. 

Frost  (IrQst;  1113),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Frosted;  p. 
pr.  it  (A.  ti.  Frosting.]  1.  To  injure  by  frost;  to 
freeze,  aw  plants. 

2.  To  (nvcr  with  lioarfrost ;  to  produce  a  surface  re- 
sembling frost  upon,  as  upon  cake,  metals,  or  glass. 

Wliile  with  II  liiiary  liRht  bhu  fro.ttif  the  jcrrmiid.    Won/xirortli. 

3.  To  rouglien  or  sliarpen,  as  the  nail  heads  or  calks  of 
horseshoes,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  frosty  weather. 

Frosfbird'  (-herd'),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  golden  plover. 

Frost'bite'  (-bit'),  n.  The  freezing,  or  effect  of  a  freez- 
ing, of  isome  part  of  the  body,  as  tlie  ears  or  nose.  Kane. 

Frost'blte',  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frost,  or 
a  frosty  air  ;  to  blight  or  nip  with  frost. 

My  wife  lip  iiiul  with  Mrs.  Ten  to  walk  in  tiic  fields  to  fro»t- 
hitf  iheriiselvcs.  yvpf/.f. 

Frosl'-bltten  (-bTt't'n),  p.  a.  Nipped,  withered,  or 
injured,  by  frost  or  freezing. 

Frost'-blite'  (-blit'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Atrijder;  orache.  Graij.  (b)  The  lamb's-quar- 
ters  (Chenopodiuni  album).     JJr.  Prior. 

Frost'ed,  a.  Covered  with  hoarfrost  or  anything  re- 
sembling hoarfrost;  ornamented  with  frosting;  also, 
frost-bitten  ;  as,  a  fi'osted  cake  ;  frosted  glass. 

Frosted  work  is  introduced  as  a  foil  or  contrast  to  bumiRhed 
work.  Knifjht. 

Frost'Hsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zoul.)  (a)  The  toracod ; — 
80  called  because  it  is  abundant  on  the  New  England 
coast  iu  autumn  at  about  the  commencement  of  frost. 


Frostfish  iMicrogadus  tomcod). 
See  ToMCOD.      (ft)  The  smelt.      ILocal,    U.  5.]      (c)   A 
name  applied  in  New  Zealand  to  the  scabbard  fish  (Lepi- 
doti/s)  valiii'd  as  a  food  fish. 

Frost'i-ly  (-T-Iy),  adv.     In  a  frosty  manner. 

Frost'1-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  frosty. 

Frost'ing,  7z.  1.  A  composition  of  sugar  and  beaten 
egg,  used  to  cover  or  ornament  cake,  pudding,  etc. 

2.  A  lusterless  fuiish  of  metal  or  glass ;  the  process  of 
produciut;  such  .a  finish. 

Frost'less,  (t.    Free  from  frost ;  as,  a  frostless  winter. 

Frost'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  species 
of  rockrose  (Ifeliantherm/.m  Cajiadense),  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent  or  aromatic  tonic. 

C^^  It  has  large  yellow  flowers  which  are  often  sterile, 
and  later  it  has  .abundant  but  iii-onspicuous  flowers  which 
bear  seed.  It  is  so  call-^d  I't-rau^e,  late  in  autumn,  crys- 
tals of  ice  shoot  from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root;  — 
called  also  frost  wort. 

Frost'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  n.  The  figurework,  often  fan- 
tastic and  delicate,  which  moisture  sometimes  forms  in 
freezing,  as  upon  a  window  ])nne  or  a  flagstone. 

Frost'wort''  (-wfirf),  ?;.    (Bot.)   Same  as  Frostweed. 

Frost'yl-y),  a.  [Cf.  Aiy.fi/rstig.'}  1.  Attended  with, 
or  producing,  frost ;  having  power  to  cougeal  water ; 
cold  ;  freezing  ;  as,  a  frost;/  night. 

2.  Covered  with  frost ;  as,  tlie  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Chill  in  affection ;  without  warmth  of  affection  or 
courage.  Johnson. 

4.  Appearing  as  if  covered  with  hoarfrost ;  white  ; 
gray-haired  ;  as,  a  frosti/  head.  Shak. 

FrotO  (frot),  V.  t.  [F.  frotter."}  To  rub  or  wear  by 
rubbing;  to  chafe.     [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Fro'ter-er  (fro'ter-er),  n.  One  who  frotes ;  one  who 
rubs  or  chafes.     [06s.]  Marston. 

Froth  (f rSth  ;  115),  n.  [OE.  f rathe,  Icel.  fro3a  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  fraade,   &w.frndgaj   AS.    afreoSan   to  froth.] 

1.  The  bubbles  caused  in  fluids  or  liquors  by  fermen- 
tation or  agitation;  spume  ;  foam  ;  esp.,  a  spume  of  sa- 
liva caused  by  disease  or  nervous  excitement. 

2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence  ; 
rhetoric  without  thought.  Johnson. 

It  was  a  long  speech,  hut  all  froth.      L' Fstran(re. 

3.  Light,  unsubstantial  matter.  Tnsser. 
Froth  inaect  (Zoot.),  the  cuckoo  spit,  or  frog  hopper  ;  — 

called  also  /roth  spit,  froth  u-orm,  and  froth  jtij-  —Froth 
spit.    See  Cuckoo  spit,  under  Cuckoo. 

Froth,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frothed  (frStht;  115); 
p.  pr.  &  rh.  71.  Frothino.]    1.  To  cause  to  foam. 

2.  To  spit,  vent,  or  eject,  as  froth.- 

lie  ,  .  .  frot/is  treason  at  his  mouth.  Drt/den. 

Is  your  spleen  frothed  out,  or  have  ye  more  ?     Tenwison. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth  ;  as,  a  horse  froths  his  chain. 
Froth,  V.  i.     To  throw  up  or  out  spume,  foam,  or  bub- 
bles; to  foam;  as,  beer/;'o///5/  a.  horse  froths. 

Froth'i-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.     In  a  frothy  manner. 

Froth'i-ness,  ?i.     State  or  quality  of  being  frothy. 

Froth'ing.  n.     Exaggerated  declamation  ;  rant. 

Froth'less.  a.     Free  from  froth. 

Frolh'y  l-y).  ff.  [Compar.FROTHiKn  (-T-er)  ;  snperl. 
FROTmEST.]  1.  Full  of  foam  or  froth,  or  consisting  of 
froth  or  light  bubbles ;  spumous ;  foamy. 

2.  Not  firm  or  solid  ;  soft ;  unstable.  Bacon. 


3.  Of  tlie  nature  of  froth:  light;  empty;  unsubstan- 
tial ;  a-t,  afroth'j  speaker  or  harangue.  TUlotson. 

Frounce  (fromis),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fkoukcbd 
(fniiiiihi);  ;;.  pr.  &i  rft.  n.  FuouNciKu  (froun'ttTng).] 
I  Ol-:.  jronnmn,  fronsen,  to  fold,  wrinkle,  OF.  froncier, 
V.fionvvr,  pi-rh.  fr.  an  assumed  Wj.  froniiare  to  wrin- 
kle the  forehead,  L.  frons  forehead.  See  Front,  and  cf. 
Flounce  part  of  a  dress.]  To  gather  into  or  adoni  with 
plaits,  as  a  dress ;  to  form  wrinkles  iu  or  upon  ;  to  curl 
or  frizzle,  as  tho  hair. 

Not  tricked  andfroiincftd,  ns  she  was  wont.       Milton. 

Frounce,  r  i.  To  form  wrinkles  in  the  forehead; 
to  manifest  displeasure;  to  frown.     [Oft*.] 

Thu  CommoHB  frounced  and  etonncd.       Holland. 

Frounce,  n.  1.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ;  a  flounce  ; 
-also,  a  frown.     [Obs.]  Benn.  &  Ft. 

2.  An  alfection  in  hawks,  in  wliicli  white  epittle  gath- 
erH  about  tin-  liuwk's  bill.  Booth. 

Frounceless,  ".    Without  frounces.  Jiom.  of  Ji. 

Frou'zy  (frou'zj?),  a.  [Prov.  E.  frouzy  froward, 
peevish,  offensive  to  the  eye  or  smell ;  cf.  f roust  a 
mu-sty  smell, /row ^r  to  rumple, /rowrc  to  curl,  and  E. 
frounce.,  f row y.]  Fetid  ;  musty  ;  rank  ;  disordered  and 
offensive  to  the  smell  or  sight ;  slovenly ;  dingy.  See 
Frowzy.     "  I'etticoats  m  frouzy  heaps."  Swift. 

TXQVt  (frou),  n.  [D.  irouw  ;  akin  to  G.frau  woman, 
wife,  Gotli.  frtiuja  master,  lord,  AS.  fred.]  1.  A  woman  ; 
especially,  a  Dutch  or  German  woman.  Beau,  ct  Ft. 

2.  A  dirty  woman  ;  a  slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.]  J/altiweU. 

Frow  (iTu),  n.  [Cf.  Frowek.]  A  cleaving  tool  with 
handle  at  riglit  angles  to  the  blade,  for  splitting  cask 
staves  and  ,sbinv'l»'>i  from  the  block;  a  frower. 

Frow  (frnii),  <^     Brittle.    lObs.'}  Evelyn. 

Fro'ward  UiG'wenl),  '/.  [Fro  -f-  -ivard.  See  P'ro, 
and  cf.  FiioMWARD.]  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply 
with  what  is  required  or  is  reasonable  ;  perverse;  dis- 
obedient; peevish;  as,  a//ouv;r</ child. 

A  froward  man  sowcth  strife.       Prov.  -xvi.  28. 

A  frotrard  retention  of  custom  is  bb  turbulent  a  thing  ns 

innovation.  JSavon. 

Syn.  —  Untoward  ;  waywanl ;  unyielding  ;  ungovern- 
able ;  refractory;  obstinate;  petulant;  cross;  peevish. 
See  Perverse. 

—  Fro'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Fro'ward-ness,  n. 

Frow'er  ( 1  ro'er),  n.  [Cf .  frow  a  frower,  and  Prov.  E. 
fnaiDu'trd.]     A  tool.     See  ~d  Frow.  Tnsser. 

Frow'ey  (frou'y),  a.  [See  Frow,  a.]  (Car;).)  Work- 
iiii:  smitotlily,  or  without  splitting  ;  — said  of  timber. 

Frown  ( troun),  v.  i.  [imp.  &.  p.p.  Frowned  (fround)  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  P'rowning.]  [OF.froignier,  F.  frogrier^ 
in  .vf  refrogner,  se  renfrogner,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown ; 
perh.  of  Teutonic  origin  ;'cf.  It.  infrigno  wrinkled,  frown- 
ing, Prov.  It.  frignare  to  cringe  the  face,  to  make  a 
wry  face,  dial.  Sw.  fryyia  to  make  a  wry  face.]  1.  To 
contract  the  brow  in  displeasure,  severity,  or  sternness; 
to  scowl ;  to  put  on  a  stern,  grim,  or  surly  look. 

The  froiriiing  wrinkle  of  her  brow.  .^hak. 

2.  To  manifest  displeasure  or  disapprobation  ;  to  look 
with  disfavor  or  threateningly  ;  to  lower ;  as,  polite  soci- 
ety/roH-?^*  upon  rudeness. 

The  sky  doth  froum  and  lower  upon  our  army.    .Viak. 

Frown,  v.  t.  To  repress  or  repel  by  expressing  dis- 
pleasure or  disapproval ;  to  rebuke  with  a  look  ;  as, 
frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence. 

Frown,  n.  1.  a  wrinkling  of  the  face  in  displeasure, 
rebuke,  etc.  ;  a  sour,  severe,  or  stern  look  ;  a  scowl. 

11  is  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  froicns  command.    Prior. 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  arc.    //.  Coleridge. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure ;  as,  the  frowjis  of 
Providence  :  Xhi}  fnnrns  of  Fortune. 

Frown'ing-ly,  odv.     in  a  frowning  manner. 

Frown'y  (-y)>  "-     Frow^ling;  scowling.     [06^.] 

IIery/-oi')(7  mother's  rafrgcd  shoulder.    Sir  F.  Pulgrave. 

Frow'y  (fron'j;'),rt.  [Cf.  Frowzy,  Frouzy.]  Musty; 
rancid;  as,frowy  butter.     '■^ Frowy  feed."  Spenser. 

Frow'zy  (-zy),  a.  [See  Frouzy.]  Slovenly  ;  unkempt ; 
untidy;  frouzy.     "  With  head  a.Wfroivzy.''^  Spen.ser. 

The  frowzfj  soldiers'  wives  hanging  out  clothes.   If.  D.  llowelh. 

Froze  (froz),  imp.  of  FREEZE. 

Fro'zen  (fro'z'n),  a.  I.  Congealed  with  cold;  affected 
by  freezing  ;  as,  a  frozen  brook. 

They  warmed  iheir  frozen  feet,  Dnidi-n. 

2.  Subject  to  frost,  or  to  long  and  severe  cold  ;  chilly ; 
as,  W\e  frozen  north  ;  the  frozen  zones. 

3.  Cold-hearted;  unsjiupathetic  ;  unyielding.     [R.'\ 

Be  not  evi^T  frozen,  coy.  T.  Canw. 

Fro'zen-nesa.  n.    A  state  of  being  frozen. 

Frub'ish  (f  rub'Tsh),  V.  t.  [See  Furbish.]  To  rub  up ; 
to  furbish.      [O/w.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pruc'ted  (fruk'ted),  a.  [L.  fructus  fruit.  See  FRrrr.] 
(Her.)  Bearing  fruit ;  —said  of  a  tree  or  plant  so  repre- 
sented upon  an  escutcheon.  Cxissans. 

Fruc-tes'cence  (f ruk-tes's/?ns),  n.  [L.  fmctus  fruit.] 
(/i''^(('.)  The  maturiuij  or  ripeninjj  of  fruit.   [7?.]   Mnrtyn. 

Fruc-tic'u-lose' (friik-tTk'u-los'),a.  Fruitful;  full  of 
fruit. 

I  FrUC'ti'dor'  (fruk^te'dor'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  frurtus 
fruit.]  Tlie  twelfth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar ;  —  commencing  August  IS,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 16.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Fruc-til'er-OUS  (fruk-tTfer-us),  a.  [L.^  fructifcr; 
fructus  fruit  -{-  ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  Y.fructifere.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  fruit.  Boyle. 

Fruc'ti-ii-ca'tlon  (fruk'tT-fT-ka'shun),  n,  [L.  fructi- 
fcatio:  cf.  F.  fructifration.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or 
I)roducnig  fruit ;  the  act  of  fructifying,  or  rendering  pro- 
ductive of  fruit ;  fecundation. 

The  prevalent /r«cn;^ca?io7j  of  plants.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  collective  organs  by  which  a  plant 
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produces  its  fruit,  or  seeds,  or  reproductive  spores.    (6) 
The  process  of  producing  fruit,  or  seeds,  or  spores. 

Frac'ti-fy  (friik'tT-fi),  V.  i.  [F.  jructijler,  L.  /ructi- 
Jjcare ; /ructus  fruit  -j-  -Jicare  (only  in  comp.),  akin  to 
L. /ffcere  tomake.  See  Fruit,  and  Fact.]  To  bear  fruit. 
"■  Causeth  the  earth  to /ructify.'''*  Beveridge. 

Fruc'tl-fy,  v.  t.  [imp.  &'p.  p.  Fructified  (-lid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fructifyiso.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to  render 
productive  ;  to  fertilize  ;  as,  to/nicfi/y  the  earth. 

Fruc-tose'  (fruk-tos'  or  friik'tos'O,  «■  [L.J'ructus 
fruit.]     (Chem.)  Fruit  sugar  ;  levulose.     [/?.] 

FniC'tU-a-ry  (fruk'tu-S-ry  ;  135),  «.  /  pi.  Fhuctuaries 
(-rlz).  [L.  /i-uctuariits.'}  One  who  eiijoya  the  profits, 
income,  or  increase  of  anything. 

Kings  are  not  proprietors  nor /i-ucttiaries.      Fnnme. 

Fmc  tu-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.     Produce;  fruit.     [i2.] 

Fruc'tU-OUS  (iruk'tu-us),  a.     [L.  jructuosits :  ci.  F. 
/ruvlueux.'}     Fruitful;  productive;  profitable,     [06j.] 
Xothinp  t'nictuoiis  or  profitable.  Chaucer. 

—  Fmc'tu-ous-ly,  arlv.  —  Fruc'tu-ous-ness,  n.   [06^.] 
Fmc'ture  (-tur;  135).  n.     [L.  frui,  p.  p.  J'nictus,  to 

einoy.    See  Feutt,  «.]    Use;  fruition;  enjoyment.    lObs."] 

Cot  grave. 

Fnie'  van'ner  (fru'  vSn'ner).  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Mitiinq)  A  moving,  inclined,  endless  apron  ou  which  ore 
is  conceutrated  by  a  current  of  water ;  a  kind  of  buddle. 

Fru'gal  (fru'gal),  a.  [L.  /mgalis,  fr.  /riigt,  lit.,  for 
fruit ;  lience,  fit  for  food,  useful,  proper,  temperate,  the 
dative  otfru:c,j'nigis,  fruit,  akin  to  E.  fruit :  cf.  F.  fru- 
gal. See" Fruit,  7j!]  1,  Economical  in  the  use  or  appro- 
priation of  resources ;  not  wasteful  or  lavish  ;  wise  in  the 
expenditure  or  application  of  force,  materials,  time,  etc.; 
characterized  by  frugality;  sparing ;  economical ;  saving ; 
as,  a  frugal  housekeeper  ;  frugal  of  time. 

1  oft  admire 
How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  cuiumit 
Such  disproportiuns.  Hilton. 

2.  Obtamed  by,  or  appropriate  to,  economy  ;  as,  a/r«- 
gal  fortune.     "  Frugal  fare."  Dryden. 

Fni-gal'l-ty(fru-g511-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Frugalities  (-ti2). 
\\u.  frugalitas  :  ci'.F.  frugalite.']  1.  Thequality  of  being 
frugal ;  prudent  economy  ;  that  careful  management  of 
anything  valuable  which  expends  nothing  unnecessarily, 
aud  applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable  purpose  ;  thrift ; 

—  opposed  to  extravagance. 

FrugaUty  ia  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  riches  have 
limits.  Burke. 

2.  A  sparing  use  ;  sparingness  ;  as, /n/7«/i7y  of  praise. 

Syii.  —  Economy;  parsimony.    See  Economy. 

Fm'gal-ly  (fru'gal-15')'  «<^^''     Thriftily;  prudently. 

Fru'gal-neSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  frugal ;  frugality. 

FrU-gif'er-OUS  (fni-jlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  frugifer  ;  frux, 
fntgis,  fruit  --ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  frugifere.'\  Pro- 
ducing fruit ;  fruitful ;  fructiferous.  Dr.  H.  More. 

!!  Fru-glv'0-ra  (-jlv'o-ra),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  See  Frugiv- 
OROUS.]  (Zobl.)  The  fruit  bats  ;  a  group  of  the  Cheirop- 
tera, comprising  the  bats  wliich  live  on  fruits.  See  Fruit 
bat,  under  Fruit. 

Fru-glV'O-rouS  (-rus),  a.  [L.  frux,  frugis^  fruit  -f 
xorare  to  devoui" :  cf.  F.  frugivore.']  Feeding  on  fruit, 
as  birds  and  other  animals.  Pennant. 

Fruit  (frut),  n.  [OE.  fruit,  frut,  F.  fniit,  from  L. 
fructus  enjojTnent,  product,  fruit,  from  .;>»/,  p.  p./n/c- 
ius^  to  enjoy;  akm  to  E.  brook,  v.  t.  See  Brook,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  Fructify,  Frugal.]  1.  "Whatever  is  produced 
for  the  nourishment  or  enjojTuent  of  man  or  animals  by 
the  processes  of  vegetable  growth,  as  corn,  grass,  cot- 
ton, tlax,  etc. ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Six  years  thou  shaJt  sow  thy  land,  and  bUiiU  t^ather  in  the 
fruits  thereof.  Aj.  xxiii.  10. 

2.  {Mart.)  The  pulpy,  edible  seed  vessels  of  certain 
plants,  especially  those  grown  on  branches  above  ground, 
as  apples,  oranges,  grapes,  melons,  berries,  etc.     See  3. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  ripened  ovary  of  a  flowering  plant,  with 
its  contents  and  whatever  parts  are  consolidated  with  it. 

C^^  Fruits  are  classified  as  fleshy^  drupaceous,  and 
drii.  Fleshy  fruits  include  bernes,  gourds,  and  melons, 
oranpelike  fruits  and  pomes ;  drupaceous  fruits  are  stony 
witiun  and  fleshy  without,  as  peachesj  plums,  and  cher- 
ries :  and  dry  fruits  are  further  divided  into  achenes, 
follicles,  legumes,  capsules,  nuts,  and  several  other  kinds. 

4.  {Bot.)  The  spore  cases  or  conceptacles  of  flowerless 
plants,  as  of  ferns,  mosses,  alga*,  etc.,  with  the  spores 
contained  in  them. 

6.  The  produce  of  animals;  offspring;  young;  as,  the 
fruit  of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the  body. 

King  Kdwnrd's /rui7,  tnic  la-ir  to  the  English  crown,    ^/lak. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  ;  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  any  action  ;  advantageous  or  desirable  product  or  re- 
sult ;  disadvantageous  or  evil  consequence  or  effect  ;  as, 
the  fruits  of  labor,  of  self- 
denial,  of  intemperance. 
The  J rvit  of  rashno^e.    Shak. 

What   I    obtftincd  was   t!ie 
fruit  of  no  bargain.        iSurAi: 

TIu-v  Hhall  eat  the/n(i(  of 
their  (loingH,  ix.  iii.  lo. 

The  fruiiti  of  this  education 
became  visible.        Jtacautri'/. 
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used  adjectively,  signifying 

A  for,  or  pertaining  to  a. 

'ruit  or  frutfs ;  oa,  fruit 

ud ;  fru  it  frame  ;  fru  it 
iar ;  fruit  knife;  fruit 
loft;  fruit  show;  fruit 
stall ;  fruit  tree  ;  etc. 

Fruit  bat  iZo'oL),  one  of 
tlift  Frugivora  ;  —  c  a  1 1  e  d 
skXho  fniit-eofinq  hat.— Trait 
bad  (/lot.),  a  bud  that  pro- 
ducen  fruit  ;  —  i  n  moat 
planta  the  rtanie  tw  the 
flower  bud. —  Fruit  dot  (/;o/.),  a  collection  of  fruit  coses. 
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as  in  ferns.  See  Sords.^  Fruit  fly  (Zoot.),  a  small  dip- 
terous insect  of  the  genus  Ifrosop/iila,  which  lives  m 
fruit,  m  the  larval  state.  —  Fruit  jar,  a  jar  for  holding 
preserved  fruit,  usually  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 
—  Fruit  pigeon  iZo'>l.i,  one  of  luimeruua  spciies  of  pi- 
geons of  tlie  family  Car}>o}'haiiidj.,  inhai'iting  India, 
Australia,  aud  the  Pacific  Islauds.  Thev  feed  largely 
upon  fruit,  and  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  cuiors.  —  Fruit 
sugar  iC/iem.),  a  kind  of  sugar  occurring,  naturally 
formed,  in  many  ripe  fruits,  and  in  honey  ;  levulose.  The 
name  is  also,  though  rarely,  applit-d  to  i/nrit  su-jar,  or  to 
the  natural  mixture  of  dextm-c  ,nid  l.-vnluftf  rt-^cmbhug 
it,  and  found  in  fruits  and  honi>-.  ■-  Fruit  tree  <}I'>>(.),  a 
tree  cultivated  for  its  edible  irutt.  —  Fruit  worm  tZ<"i/.}, 
one  of  numerous  species  of  insect  larv;**  which  live  in  the 
interior  of  fruit.  They  are  mostly  small  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  Diptera.  —  Small  fruits  (Hart.),  currants, 
ra.si»l.icrries,  -strawberries,  etc. 

Fruit  I  ti  lit  \  V.  i.     To  bear  fruit.  Chesterfield. 

Fruit'age  (frut'aj  ;  4S),  7t.     IF.  fruitage'}    1.  Fruit, 
collectively  ;  fruit,  in  general ;  fruitery. 

The  trees  .  .  .  ambro6ial/n(i(a;/e  bear.         Milton. 

2-  Product  or  result  of  any  action;  effect,  good  or  ill. 

Fruit'er  (-er),  n.     A  ship  for  carrying  fruit. 

Fruit'er-er  (.-er),  n.      [Cf.  F.  fruitier.'}      One  who 
deals  in  fruit ;  a  seller  of  fruits. 

Fruit'er-eSS,  n.     A  woiuan  who  sells  fruit. 

Fruit'er-y  y-y)-,  n. ;  pi.  Feuiteries  (-Tz).    [F.  fruit- 
erie  ]>lace  where  fruit  is  kept,  in  OF.   also,   truitage.] 

1.  Fruit,  taken  collectively  ;  fruitage.  J.  I'hilips. 

2.  A  repository  for  fnait.  John.'^on. 
Fruit'es-tere  (frjit'es-tilr),  n.     A  fruiteress.     [0/w.] 
FruiViul  (-fyl)t  C'     Full  of  fruit ;    producing  fruit 

abundantly  ;  bearing  results  ;  prolific  ;  fertile  ;  liberal ; 
bountiful ;  as,  a.  fruitful  tree,  or  season,  or  soil ;  a.  fruit- 
ful wife.  —  Fruit'fui-ly,  «</(.  — Fruit'ful-ness,  n. 

hcjruitful  and  multiply  an<I  replenish  the  earth.    Gtn.  i.  28. 
[Nature]  By  dibburdeniiig  grows 
alore//-((ir/M^  Milton. 

The  srentfruitfuhiess  of  the  poet's  fancy.        A<l<lho7i. 
Syn.  ^Fertile  ;  prolific:  productive;  fecund;  plenti- 
ful; rich;  abundant:  plenteous.    See  Fertile. 
Fruit'ing,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  fruit. 
Fruit'ing,  n.     The  bearing  of  fruit. 
Fru-i'Uon  (fru-Tsh'Qn),  n.     [OF,  fruition,  L.  fruitio, 
enjoyment,  fr.  Jl.frui,  p.  Tp.fruitus,  to  use  or  enjoy.  See 
Fruit,  7i.]     Use  or  possession  of  anything,  especially 
such  .as  is  accompanied  with  pleasure   or   satisfaction ; 
pleasure  derived  from  possession  or  use.     "  Capacity  of 
fruition.''''    Rogers.     '*  Godlike /r7///iOn."    Milton. 

'Where  I  may  have  fmition  of  hfi  love.  Shak. 

Fru'i-tive  (fni'T-tlv),  ff.    [See  Fruition.]    Enjoying; 

possessing.     [Ohs.}  lioyle. 

Fruitless  (frut'lSs),  a.     1.  Lacking,  or  not  bearing, 

fruit ;  barren  ;  destitute  of  offspring  ;  as,  a  fruitless  tree 

or  shrub  ;  a/r«(7/ej;5  marriage.  S/tak. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage  or  good  effect ;  vam  ; 

idle;  useless;  unprofitable;  as,  a,  fruitless  attempt;   a 

fruitless  controversy. 

They  in  mutual  accusation  tpent 
The  fndtlesx  hours.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Useless  :  barren;  unprofitable:  abortive  ;  in- 
effectual;  vain;  idle;  profitless.    See  Useless. 
—  Fruit1ess-ly,  atZr.  —  Fniltless-ness.  n. 

Fniit'y  (->')t  f-  Having  the  odor,  taste,  or  appear- 
ance of  fruit ;  alho,  fruitful.  Dickens. 
Fru'men-ta'ceous  (frn'meu-ta'shus),  17.  [L.  frumen- 
taceiis,  iv.frumcntum  corn  or  grain,  from  the  root  otfrux 
fruit:  cf.  F.  frumentace.  See  Frugal.]  Made  of,  or 
rc'sembling,  wheat  or  other  grain. 

Fru''inen-ta'ri-ous  (-rT-us),  a.    [L.  frumentarius.}  Of 

or  pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain,     [/t.]  Coles. 

Fru'men-ta'tiOIl  (-shun), 71.    [L.  frumentatio.']  {Fom. 

Autiq.)  A  largess  of  grain  bestowed  upon  the  people,  to 

quiet  them  when  uneasy. 

Fru'men-ty  (fru'mSn-ty),  7?.  [OF.  fromentee,  fr.  L. 
frumentum.  See  Frumentaceous.]  Food  made  of 
hulled  wlieat  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar,  plums,  etc. 
[Written  3\&ofurmenty  and  furmity.']  Ilalliu-ell. 

Frump  (frump),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Prov'  E.  frumple  to  wrin- 
kle, rutfle,  D.  frouimelcn.}  To  insult;  to  flout;  to 
mock  ;  to  snub.     {_Obs.}  Beau,  (t  Fl. 

Frump,  71.  1.  A  contemptuous  speech  or  piece  of 
conduct ;  a  gibe  or  llout.     lObs.}  Beau,  d:  Fl. 

2.  A  cross,  old-fashioued  person  ;  esp.,  an  old  woman  ; 
a  gossip.     ICollog.}  Halliurll. 

Frump'er  (-er),  n.     A  mocker.     [Obs.'}  Cofgrave. 

Frump'ish,  a.     1.  Cross-tempered;  scornful.   lObs.'] 
2.  Old-fashioned,  as  a  woman's  dress. 

Our  Bell  .  .  .  looked  very /rum/j(iA.  Faofe. 

Fru8h(frush),  t'.^  [F./ry/i-5c/- to  bruise.  Cf.  Froise.] 
To  batter  ;  to  break  in  pieces.     [O&j.] 

I  like  thine  armor  well  ; 
I  'WfrtL-^h  it  and  unlock  tlie  nwts  all,  Shak. 

Frush,  ".     Easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  crisp. 

F rush,  7?.     Noise;  clatter  ;  crash.     [^.]         Southey. 

Frush,  II.  [Cf.  OE.  frosvh,frosk,  a  frog  (the  animal), 
G.  froscli  frog  (the  animal),  also  carney  or  lampasa  of 
horses.  See?  Fkoo,  7t.,  2.]  1.  {Far.)  The  frog  of  a 
horse's  foot. 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or  ichorous  matter  from  the 
frog  of  a  Imrsf's  foot ;  —  also  called  thrush. 

Frus'tra-ble  (frns'tra-b'l),  a.  IL.frustrabilis:  cf.  F. 
friisir>ihli\'\     Capable  of  being  frustrated  or  defeated. 

Frus-tra'ne-ous  (f rus-tra'nf-iia),  a.  [See  Frustrate, 
n.]     ^'aiIl  ;   usi-Icss;  nnprofilalile.     [06.«.]  South. 

Frustrate  (frfls'trSt),  a.  [L.  fntstratus,  p.  p.  of  fru  s- 
trare,frustrari,  to  deceive,  frustrate,  fr.  frustra  in  vain, 
without  etfect.  in  error,  jirob.  fr.  frudtra  aud  akin  to 
fraus,  K.  fraud.}  Vain;  ineffectual;  useless;  unprof- 
itable; null;  void;  nugatory;  of  no  effect.  *^  Our  frus- 
trate search."  j^hak. 

Frus'tratO  {-triit),  ?■.  /.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Fuumtratei) 
(-tru-tf'd)  ;  /;.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Fkuktratino.]  1.  To  bring 
to  nothing;    to  prevent   from  attaining  a  purpose;    to 


disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  baffle  ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  plan, 
desigu,  or  attempt ;  to  frustrate  the  will  or  purpose. 
Shall  the  adversary  tlius  obtain 
His  end  and  jrustttiti-  tlnne  'i  Milton- 

2.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify ;  to  render  invalid  or  of 
no  effect ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. 

Syn.-Tobalk;  thwart;  foil;  baffle;  defeat. 

FrU3'trate-ly  (frus'trat-lj),  adv.     In  vain.     [Obs.} 

I  'icars. 

Frus-tra'tlon  (frijs-tra'shiin),  71.  \X:  frustratio :  cf. 
OF.  frustration.}  The  act  of  frustrating;  disappoint- 
ment; defeat;  as,  the. frwaYroiioji  of  one's  designs. 

Frus'tra-tive  (frus'tra-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  defeat ; 
fallacious.     {.Obs.}  Ainsuorth. 

Frus'tra-tO-ry  (-tfi-ry),  a.  [L.  frustralorius :  cf.  F. 
frustratuire.}  Making  void;  rendering  null ;  as,  a/ru5- 
tratory  appeal.     [^Ohs.}  Ayliffe. 

Fnis'tUle  (-tlil ;  135),  ti.  [L.fnrstidum,  dim.  fr.  frus- 
tum a  piece:  cf.  F.  frustide.}  (Bot.)  The  siliceous  sliell 
of  a  diatom.  It  is  composed  of  two  valves,  one  overlap- 
ping the  other,  like  a  pill  box  aud  its  cover. 

Frus'tu-lent  (-tia-lfnt ;  135),  o.  [L..  frustulentus.  See- 
Frustule.]     .\bounding  in  fraKinents.^  [i?.]  _ 

il  Frus'tum    (-tum),  n         '     ' 
Frustums  (-tiimz).      [L. 
frustum   piece,   bit.] 

1.  {Geom.)  The  part  of 
a  solid  next  the  base, 
formed  by  cutting  off  the 
top ;  or  the  part  of  any 
solid,  as  of  a  cone,  pyra- 
mid,   etc.,  between    two 

planes,     which    may    be  Frustums, 

either  parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  drums  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Frut'age    (frut'aj ;    48),  n.     [Cf.   Fruitage.]     1.  A 

picture  of  fruit ;  decoration  by  representation  of  fruit. 

The  cornices  consist  of  frutufies  and  festoons.    Evelyn. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit.     iObs.}  Nares. 

Fru-tes'cent  (fni-tes'sent),  a.  [L.  frutex,  fruticis, 
shrub,  bush:  cf.  F.jnttescent,  L.  fruticescens,  p.  pr.] 
{Bot.)  Somewhat  shrubby  in  character;  imperfectly 
shrubby,  as  the  American  species  of  Wistaria. 

II  Fru'tes  (frii'tSks),  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  having- 
a  woody,  durable  stem,  but  less  than  a  tree  ;  a  shrub. 

FrU'ti-caJlt  (-tT-kant),  a.  [h.  fruticans,  p.  pr.  oifiti- 
ticare,  to  become  bushy,  fr.  frutex,  fniiicis,  shrub.]  Full 
of  shoots.     lOhs.}  Evelyn. 

Fru'tl-cose'  (fru'tT-kos'),  a.  [t..fi-iiticosiis,  iTomfnt- 
tex,  fruticis,  shrub.]  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  shrub  or 
shrubs;  branching  like  a  shrub;  shrubby;  shrublike; 
as.  a  fridicose  stem.  Gray. 

Frii'tl-cous  (-kiis),  a.    {Bot.)  Fmticose.    [7?.] 

Fru-tlc'U-lOSe'  (fru-ttk'ii-los'),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  fru- 
ticosus  bushy  :  cf.  F.  'fruticidciix.}  {Bot.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  small  shrub.  Gray. 

Fry  (fri),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fried  (frid);  p.  jtr.  & 
vb.  72.  Frying.]  [OE.  fHm,  F.  frire,  fr.  L.  frigere  to 
roast,  parch,  fry,  cf.  Gr.  <f»pu'yen',  Skr.  bhrajj.  Cf.  Frit- 
ter.] To  cook  in  a  pan  or  on  a  griddle  (esp.  with  the  use 
of  fat.  butter,  or  olive  oil)  by  heating  over  a  fire  ;  to  cook 
in  boihng  lard  or  fat ;  as,  to  fry  fish  ;  to/n/  doughiuit.s. 

Fry,  V.  i.  1.  To  undergo  the  process  of  frjing ;  to  be 
subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  frying  pan,  or  on  a  grid- 
dle, or  in  a  kettle  of  hot  fat. 

2.  To  simmer  ;  to  boil.     [Obs.} 
With  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries.        Dryden. 

The  frothy  billows//.'/.  Spender. 

3.  To  undergo  or  cause  a  disturbing  action  accompa- 
nied with  a  seus.ation  of  heat. 

To  keep  the  oil  from  fnjing  in  the  stomach.       Bacon. 

4.  To  be  agitated ;  to  be  greatly  moved.     {(>bs,} 
What  kindling  motions  in  their  brcastG  do/Ji/.'    Fairfax- 

Fry,  n.     1.  A  dish  of  anything  fried. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement ;  as,  to  be  in  a  frij.  \_Colloq.'\ 

Fry,  n.     [OE.  fri,  fry,   seed,   descendants,   cf.  OF. 

fraye  spawning,  spawn  of  fishes,  little  fishes,  fr.  L.  /W- 

care  to  rub  (see  Friction),  but  cf.  also  lce\.fi-x,frju, 

seed,  Sw.  &  Dan. /rii,  Goth,  fraiw  seed,  descendants.] 

1.  {Zo'ul.)  The  young  of  any  fish. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  especially  of  little  fishes  ;  young 
or  small  things  in  general. 

The./Vy  of  children  young.  Spniscr, 

To  sever  .  .  .  the  good  fish  from  the  other  fry.    lUlion. 

We  have  burned  two  frigates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
small  ./>■,'/■  Wulpolc. 

Fry'lng.  n.    The  process  denoted  by  the  verb/n/. 

Friang  pan.  an  iron  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
frying  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

Fu'ago  (jH'ij ;  48),  n.    Same  as  Fumage. 

Fu'ar  (fu'cr).  7(.    Same  as  Feuar. 

Fub  (iiib),  Fubs  (fub^),  n.  [Cf.  Fob  a  pocket.]  A 
plump  young  person  or  child.     \_Obs.}  Smart. 

Fub.  t'.  t.  [The  same  word  as  fob  to  cheat.]  To  put 
off  by  trickery  ;  to  cheat.     [Obs.} 

I  have  been  f'lWicd  off,  txnH  fobbed  off,  and/«W>cd  off,  front 
tluB  day  to  that  day.  .^hak. 

Fub'ber-y  (-ber-y),J!.   Cheating;  deception.  Marston. 

FubTay  (-by),  1  a.     Plump  ;    chubby  ; 

Fub'sy  (-zj?),  J  short  aud  Btully; 
as,  a  fubsy  sofa.     [Fng.} 

A  j'tihfy,  good-liumorcd,  eilly  .  .  .  old  maid. 
Mmc.  D'Arblay. 

Fu'cate  (fu'kuf),       )  a.  [L.  furatus,  \ 

Fu'ca-ted  (-ku-tCd),  f  p.  p.  of  fu- 
rnrr  to  color,  paint.  ii\  fucus.}  Paintcil ; 
disguisoil  with  paint,  or  witli  false  show. 

II  Fuchs  (fooks),  7?.  [G.,  prop.,  a 
fox.]  {German  Univ.)  A  student  of  the 
first  y.-iir. 

Fuch'sl-a  (fu'shi-i  or  fu'HhA ;  277). 
71. :  pi.  E.  Fuchsias  (-shiz),  L.  Kuchsi*  (-shT-e). 
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Named  iiftcr  LeoiiarJ  Fachs,  a  German  botanist.]  {Boi.) 
A  Ktiii"'*  "'  liowuriuK  pliuilB  having  eli^gant  diuopinn 
rtowera,  with  four  seipals,  lour  petals,  eight  utanienii,  and 
a  single  pistil.  They  are  nativeH  of  Mexico  and  Suutli 
America.  Double-duwcred  varieties  are  now  common 
in  cultivation. 

Fuch'sine  (fook'sln  or  -sen),  n.  [Named  by  the 
French  inventor,  from  Fi/c/is  a  fox,  tlie  German  equiv- 
alent of  h'lH  own  name,  J:':/t'ir(f.'\  {C/iriii.)  Aniline  red  ; 
an  arti(ici:U  coal-t.tr  .iu-^toll,  .4'  a  !ii.i:illic  green  color 
superlicially,  resembling  e.iuUi.u  idew,  but  \\  lien  di.ssolved 
forming  a  brilliant  dark  red.  It  consibts  of  a  hydrochlo- 
ride or  acet.ite  of  rosaniline.     Sco  Rosaniline. 

Fu-civ'O-rous  (fu-slv'o-rfis),  (/.  [/''//CH.V  -f-  L.  voTare 
to  eat.]     {Zoul.)  Eating  fuciis  or  other  seaweeds. 

Fu'COld  (fu'Iioid),  a.  iFucus  -f-  -«/</.]  (But.)  (a) 
Properly,  belonging  to  an  orderof  alg;o  (Fucoidcit)  which 
are  blackish  in  color,  and  produce  oii.spores  which  are 
not  fertilized  until  they  have  escaped  from  the  concep- 
tacle.  The  common  rockweeda  and  the  gulfweed  (Sar- 
gassuni)  are  fucoid  in  ehar.acter.  (b)  In  a  vaguo  sense, 
re.sembling  seaweeds,  or  of  the  nature  of  seaweeds. 

Fu'COld,  «.  (Boi.)  A  plant,  wliether  recent  or  fossil, 
which  resembles  a  seaweed.     See  FticoiD,  a. 

Fu-cold'al  (fu-koid'«l),  rt.     1.  (Bot.)  Fucoid. 

2.  ('»'■(>/.)  Containing  impressions  of  fossil  f ucoids  or 
seaweeds;  an.,  fnroidal  sandstone. 

Fu'cus  (fu'kris),  71.  ;  pi.  Fuel  (-si).  [L.,  rock  lichen, 
orchil,  used  as  a  red  dye,  red  or  purple  color,  disguise, 
deceit.]     1.  A  paint ;  a  dye;  also,  false  show.     [,Obs.'] 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tougli,  leathery  seaweeds,  usually 
of  a  dull  brownish  green  color ;  rockweed. 

C^^  Formerly  most  marine  a]g;e  were  called /mci. 

Fu'CU-SOl  (fu'ku-sol),  n.  IFiicus  +  L.  oleum  oil.] 
{Ckeyn.)  An  oily  liquid,  resembling,  and  possibly  identi- 
cal with,  furfurol,  and  obtained  from  fucus,  and  other 
seaweeds. 

Fud  (fud),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  The  tail  of  a 
hare,  coney,  etc.     IProv.  Fnfi.  &  ScotT]  Bums. 

2.  Woolen  waste,  for  mixing  with  mungo  and  slioddy. 

Fud'der  (-der),  ?*.    See  Fodder,  a  weight. 

Fud^dle  (-d'l),  V.  t.     [imp,  &  p.  p.  Fuddled  (-d'ld) : 

p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Fuddling  (-dlTng).]     [Perh.  formed  as 

a  kind  of  dim.  ot  full.     Cf.  Fuzzle.]     To  make  foolish 

by  drink  ;  to  cause  to  become  intoxicated.     [^Colloq."] 

I  am  too  fuddled  to  tuke  care  to  observe  ynur  orders.    Steele. 

Fud'dle,  V.  i.    To  drink  to  excess.     [Colloq.'] 

Fud'dler  (-dler),  n.    A  drunkard.     \_Colh>q.~\   Baxter. 

Fudge  (fuj),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  fuche,  feucke,  an  in- 
terj.  of  contempt.]  A  made-up  story  ;  stuff  ;  nonsense; 
humbug  i  —  often  an  exclamation  of  contempt, 


Fudge,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Fudged  (fujd) ;  p.  pi:  & 

vb.  n.  Fudging.]     1.  To    - -'-- ■'-  ^—■-~- -  '■-  — 

trive ;  to  fabricate. 


make  up ;  to  devise ;  to  con- 


Fadged  up  into  such  a  smlrkish  livelineaa.    JV.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  foist ;  to  interpolate. 

That  last  "  suppose  "  i&  fudged  in.  Foote. 

Fudge'  wheel'  (hwel').  {Shoemaking)  A  tool  for 
ornamenting  tlie  edge  of  a  sole. 

Fu-e'gi-an  (fu-e'jT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Terra 
del  Fuego.  ^  n.     A  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Fu'el  (fu'Sl),  n.  [OF.  fouail,  fuail,  or  fouaille,  fu- 
aille,  LL.  focalium,  focale,  fr.  L.  focus  hearth,  fire- 
place, in  LL.,  fire.  See  Focus.]  [Formerly  written  also 
feu'el.^  1.  Any  matter  used  to  produce  heat  by  burn- 
ing; that  which  feeds  fire  ;  combustible  matter  used  for 
fires,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  etc. 

2.  Anything  that  serves  to  feed  or  increase  passion  or 
excitement. 

Artiflclal  fuel,  fuel  consisting  of  small  particles,  as  coal 
dust,  sawdust,  etc.,  consolidated  into  lumps  or  blocks. 

Fu'el,  V.  t.     1.  To  feed  witli  fuel.     [r>65.] 

Never,  alas  I  the  dreadful  name, 

Thai/iiels  the  infernal  flanio.  Cnwlcy. 

2.  To  store  or  furnish  with  fuel  or  firing.     [Obs.^ 

Well  watered  and  well  fuLhd.     Sir  Jl.   WotUm. 

Fu'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  supplies 
fuel.     IE.']     [Written  also  fueller.']  Dumw. 

llFu-e'ro  (foo-ft'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  /oj-r^m.]  (Sp. 
Law)  (a)  A  code;  a  charter;  a  grant  of  privileges, 
(ft)  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law.  (c)  A  declara- 
tion by  a  magistrate,  (d)  A  place  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered,    (e)  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal.    Bmrill. 

Fuff  (fHf),  V.  t.&i.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Puff.] 
To  puff.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  F.  .s'.]  IFilliu-rll. 

Fuff'y,  (^   Light;  puffy.  [Frov.  E?u/.  &  Local,  F.  S.] 

II  Fu'ga  (fob'gA],  71.     [It.]     (Mus.)  A  fugue. 

FU-ga'clOUS  (fu-ga'shus),  n.  [h.  futjaj-^  fiigacis,  from 
fvgere:  cf.  F.  fiigace.  See  Fugitive.]  1,  Flying,  or 
disposed  to  fly  ;  fleeing  away  ;  lasting  but  a  short  time  ; 
volatile. 

Much  of  its  possesaiona  ia  60  hid,  BO /(((/aciows,  and  of  ko  un- 
certain purchase.  ./er.  Taijhir, 

2.  (Biol.)  Fleeting ;  lasting  but  a  short  time  ;  — applied 
particularly  to  organs  or  parts  which  are  short-lived  as 
compared  with  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Fu-ga'cious-ness,  n.    Fugacity.    [06.^.] 

Fu-gac'1-ty  (fu-gSs'T-ty),  n.  [L.  fufjacifns:  cf.  F. 
fugacite.l  1.  Tlic  quality  of  being  fugacious;  fuga- 
cionsness;  volatility;  as, /7/_7/7C!Vy  of  spirits.  Boyle. 

2.  Uncertainty;  instability.  Jofmson. 

Fu'ga-cy  (fu'ga-sy),  n.    Banishment.    [Oft.T.]  MIKou. 

II  Fu-ga'tO  (fod-ga't6J,  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  In  the  fugue 
style,  but  not  strictly  bke  a  fugue.  —  n.  A  composition 
resembling  a  fugue. 

Fugh  (fu),  inlcrj.  An  exclamation  of  disgust;  fob; 
faugh.  Dryden. 

llFu-ghet'ta  (foo-gat'ta),  7?.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  short, 
condensed  fugue.  Grnre. 

Fu'gi-tlve  (fu'jT-tiv),  a.  [OR.  fugi/if,  F.  fugitif,  it. 
L.  fugifirus,  f r.  fngere  to  flee.    See  Bow  to  bend,  and  cf. 


eiij<»y  herBelf  wliile  her  porcnta  ore  in 
Hii:lntrdni>n , 


Fevekpew.^  1.  Fleeing  from  pursuit,  danger,  restraint, 
etc.  ;  escaping  from  service,  duty,  etc.  ;  a.-*,  a  fugitive 
soldier;  a  fugitive  tslsivn;  a/uytYtct  debtor. 

'I'lie  jiiyitivt;  I'artliiuiiB  follow.  Shak. 

Can  afui/itite  dauglite 
teufB  Y 

A  hhellouK  pamphlet  of  afiigitire  phyoician.    Sir  II.  Wotiuiu 

2.  Not  fixed ;  not  durable;  liable  to  disappeai  or  fall 
away ;  volatile  ;  uncertain  ;  evanescent ;  liable  to  fade ; 
—  applied  to  materiiil  and  luiuiaterial  things ;  aa^  fugi- 
tive colors;  a  fug  if  ire  idea.  Locke. 
Tlie  more  temkr  unJ  jiinilirc  parts,  the  leavcB  ...  of  vegeta- 
bU-5.                                                                                      W'Mduard. 

Fugitive  compoBltiona,  such  as  are  short  and  occasional, 
and  BO  ijublislied  that  tiiey  quickly  escape  notice. 

Syii.  —  Fleeting;  unstable;  wandering;  uncertain; 
volatile;  fugacious;  fleeing;  evanescent. 

Fu'gl-tive  (lu'jI-tTv),  7i.  1.  One  who  flees  from  pur- 
suit, danger,  restraint,  service,  duty,  etc. ;  a  deserter  ;  as, 
a. fug/tire  fnun  justice. 

2.  Something  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airyfuijiliii  calli-d  wit.  JIarte. 

Fugitive  from  justice  Ujiw),  one  wlio,  liavlng  committed 
aeriiue  in  one  jurisdiction,  flees  or  escapes  into  another  to 
avoid  punii^hment. 

Fu'gi-tive-ly,  (/'/''.     In  a  fugitive  manner. 

Fu'gi-tive-ness,  n.  Tli-Miuality  or  condition  of  being 
fugiti\c  ;  (.■\;^ii';.r<-u('r  ;  vi.ihitihty  ;  fugacity  ;  in.stability. 

Fu'gl©  (tu'g'l),  /'.  ('.  To  maneuver;  to  move  hither 
and  thither.     ^Colloq.'] 

Wooden  arms  with  elbow  joints  jerkiny  aud  fugling  in  the 
air.  Carlt/lc. 

Fu'gle-man  (fii'g'l-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Fuglemen  (-mSn). 
[G.  Jiugdmann  file  leader  ;Jiugel  wing  (akin  to  E.jlg)  + 
iiunrn  man.  Cf.  Fluqelman.]  1.  (J/i7.)  A  soldier  espe- 
cially expert  and  well  drilled,  who  takes  his  place  in 
front  of  a  military  company,  as  a  guide  for  the  others  in 
their  exercises ;  a  file  leader.  He  originally  stood  in  front 
of  the  right  wing.     [Written  also  jlugtlmuu.'] 

2.  Hence,  one  who  leads  the  way.     lJorose'\ 

Fugue  (fiig),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  fugu,  fr.  L.fuga  a  flee- 
ing, flight,  akin  to  fugcre  to  fiee.  See  Fugitive.]  {Mus.) 
A  polyphonic  composition,  developed  from  a  given  theme 
or  themes,  according  to  strict  contrapuntal  rules.  The 
theme  is  first  given  out  by  one  voice  or  part,  and  tlien, 
while  that  pursues  its  way,  it  is  repeated  by  another  at 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  or  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
parts  have  answered  one  by  one,  continuing  their  several 
melodies  and  interweaving  them  in  one  complex  pro- 
gressive whole,  in  which  the  theme  is  often  lost  and  re- 
appears. 

All  parts  of  the  scheme  are  eternally  chasing  each  other,  like 
tlie  parts  of  a  /ugiic.  Jfr-  Tar/lor. 

Fu'guist  (fu'gtst),  n.  {Mus.)  A  musician  who  com- 
poses or  performs  fugues.  Bnsby. 

-iul  (-f\il).  [See  Full,  «.]  A  suffix  signlfying/«/;  of, 
abound in<i  with  :  as,  boast  ^V//,  harm/»/,  woeful. 

Fu'laSl's',  Foolahs'  (fSo'laz'),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Fulah, 
Foolah  (-la').  {Fifmol.)  Apeculiar  African  race  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  distinct  from  the  negro  tribes,  inhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Western  Soudan.  Their  color  is 
brown  or  yellowish  bronze.  They  are  Mohammedans. 
Called  also  Fellatnhs,  Fouluhs^  and  Fellavi.  Fulah  is 
also  used  adject  ively ;  as,  Fulnh  empire,  tribes,  language. 

Ful'be  (f(wl'ba\  n.     {Ethnol.)  Same  as  Fulahs. 

Ful'ci-ble  (iTil'sT-b'l).  '/.  [L.  fidcire  to  prop.]  Ca- 
pable of  ii"inu  propped  up.     [Oft.-;.]  Cockeram. 

Ful'cl-mentt-m'.'nt),  ?!.  [L.  fulcimentum,  ir.  fulcire 
to  prop.]     A  prop;  a  fulcrum.     lOhs.']         Bp.  Wilkins. 

Ful'cra  (-kra),  n.pl.     S'.^e  Fulcrum. 

Ful'crate  (-krSt),  a.  [See  Fulcrum.]  1.  (Bol.) 
Propped  ;  supported  by  accessory  organs,    t-^.]      Gray. 

2.  Furnished  with  fulcrums. 

Ful'crum  (-kriim),  7i.  ;  pi.  L.  Fulcra  (-kra),  E.  Ful- 
crums  (-kriimz).      [L.,   bedpost,   fr.  fulcire  to   prop.] 

1.  A  prop  or  support. 

2.  {Mech.)  That  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained,  or  about 
which  it  turns  in  lifting  or  moviug  a  body. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  accessory  organ  such  as  a  tendril,  stip- 
ule, spine,  and  the  like.     [/?.]  Gray. 

4-  \Zool.)  {a)  The  horny  inferior  surface  of  the  lingua 
of  certain  insects. 
{b)  One  of  the 
small,  spiniform 
scales  found  on 
tlie  front  edge  of 
the  dorsal  and  cau- 
dal fins  of  many 
ganoid  fishes. 

5.    {Avat.)    The 
connective  tissue  supporting  the  framework  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye. 

Ful-fill'  (ful-fil'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fulfilled 
(-fild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  P't'LFiLLiNG.]  [OE.  fulfillm, 
fulfullm,  AS.  fulf},Uan  :  ful  full  -{-fi/llan  to  fill.  See 
Full,  a.,  and  Fill|  v.  /.]  [Written  also /«(/)//]  1.  To 
fill  up  ;  to  make  full  or  complete.  {(Jbs.1  '■'■  Ftdfill  her 
week."  Gen.  xxix.  27. 

Suffer  thou  that  the  children  \\(^  fnl filled  first,  for  it  is  not  good 
to  take  the  bread  of  children  and  give  to  hounds. 

Wiiclif  {Markyn.^7). 

2.  To  accomplish  or  carry  into  effect,  as  an  inten- 
tion, promise,  or  prophecy,  a  desire,  prayer,  or  require- 
ment, etc.  ;  to  complete  by  performance  ;  to  answer  the 
requisitions  of  ;  to  bring  to  pass,  as  a  purpose  or  design ; 
to  effectuate. 

He  will  fulfil!  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.     Ps.  cxlv.  l^. 

Here  Nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends.        Mi/fmi. 

Servants  must  their  masters'  m\T>iis  fulfill.  Siiak. 

Ful-!ill'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fulfills.  South. 

Ful-fill'ment  (-m^'nt),  n.     [Written  also  fnlfilment.'\ 

1.  Tiie  act  of  fulfilling  ;  accomplishment;  completion; 
as,  %\\Q  fulfil  I  meiit  of  prophecy. 


a  Fulcra  of  the  tail  of  a  Gar  Pike. 


2.  Execution ;  performance ;  as,  the  fulfillment  of  a. 
promise. 

Ful'gen-cy(fai'jen-8j),  n.  [See  Fulgent.]  Bright- 
ness; tiph  iidor  ;  glitter;  ellulgence.  Bailey. 

Ful'gent(-j'?nt),a.  it.  fulgms,  •fntis,p.  pT.  of  fulgtre 
to  flasli,  glitter,  shine,  akin  to  Gr.  t^Acyeic  to  burn.  Bee 
Phlox,  Flaouant.]  Exquisitely  bright ;  uhiniug ;  daz- 
zling ;  effulgent. 

Oilit^r  Tliracians  .  .  . /((/ycHf  niorionfl  wore.       Glover. 

Ful'gent-ly,  adv.     DazzUngly  ;  glitteringlj^ 

Ful'gid  (-jid),  a.  llj.fulf/'.dus.  See  Fulgent.]  Shiu- 
ing;  glittering;  dazzling.     [Ji.']  Fope. 

Ful-gid'I-ty  (lul-iid'I-tyj,  n.  Splendor  ;  rchplen- 
denec ;  rllult^eiice.      [A'.]  Bailer/. 

Ful'gor  (luKgfjr),  n.  [L.  fulgor,  fr.  fulgere  to  sliine.]. 
Dazzling  brightness;  splendor.    [A'.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ful'gU-rant  (fiil'gii-r«iit),  «.  [L.  fulgurans,  n.  pr,  of 
fulgurare.]     Lightening,     [/if.]  F>r.  Jl.  More. 

i;Ful'gU-ra'ta(-ra'ti),7i.  [NL.]  (EleclHcHy)  A  hi>ec- 
tro-eleetiic  tulje  in  which  the  decomposition  of  a  liquid 
by  tlio  passage  of  an  electric  spark  js  observed.    Knight. 

Ful'gU-rate  (fni'gfl-rat),  v.  i.  [L.  fulguratus,  p.  p. 
of  fulgurare  to  flash,  fr.  fulgur  lightning,  fr.  fulgere  to 
shine.     See  Fulgent.]     To  flash  as  lightning.      [A'.] 

Ful'gU-ra'tiUf;  (-ra'tlng),  «-/.  (Med.)  Resembling 
lightning;  —  used  to  descrilte  hitenso  lancinating  paina 
acci>iii|.;iiiyiiig  Inroniotor  ataxy. 

Ful'gu  ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  fulguratio:  cf.  F. 
fuhj:n<au,u.\     1,  The  act  of  lightening.     [/?.]    Donne. 

2.  i.'t.ss<iying'^  The  sudden  brightening  of  a  fu8«?d  glob- 
ule of  gold  or  silver,  when  the  last  film  of  the  oxirle  of 
lea<l  or  copper  leaves  its  Burf.ice  ;  — also  called  blick. 

A  iiliiniiiniiion  called,  by  the  old  che^li^tN,  fulgurution.    I're. 

Ful'gu-rlte  (fijl'gu-rit),  n.  [L.  fulguritus,  p.  p.  of 
fuhiuriir  to  strike  with  lightning,  fr. /H/</«r  lightning  : 
cf.  ¥.  fulgurile.']  A  vitrified  sand  tube  produced  by  tho 
striking  of  lightning  on  sand  ;  a  lightning  tube  ;  also,  the 
portion  of  rock  surface  fused  by  a  lightning  discharge. 

Ful'gU-ry  (-rj),  n.     [L.  fulgur.}     Lightning.     [Oft*,} 

Fulliam  (ful'//m),  71.  [So  named  because  supposed  to 
have  been  chi'-fiy  made  at  Fulhom,  in  Middlesex,  Kng.} 
A  false  die.     {.Cnnt}     [Written  also  fulhmi.}  Shak. 

Fu-lig'i-nosl-ty  (fu-irj'T-nQst-tj),  «.  [Cf.  F.  fuligi- 
nositt''.}  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  fuliginous; 
sootiuess  ;  matter  deposited  by  smoke.      [/'.] 

Fu-lig'i-nous  (fil-lTj'T-nus),  a.  Ih.  fuliginosus,  from 
fuligo  soot :  cf.  F.  fuligineitx.  See  Fume.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  soot  ;  sooty  ;  dark ;  dusky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  smoke  ;  resembling  smoke. 

Fu-Ugl-noUE^ly,  adv.     In  a  smoky  manner. 

Fu'Ii-mart  (fu'll-mart),  ??.     Same  as  Foumart. 

Full  (ful),  ii.  l<''oiiipar.  Fuller  (-er) ;  superl.  FuLi/- 
est.]  [OE.'  &  AS.  ful;  akin  to  OS.  ful,  D.  vol,  OHG. 
fol,  0.  roll.  Ice],  fj/ilr,  Sw.full,  Dan.  fuld,  Goth.  /»//,s 
L.  plenus,  Gr.  ttAtjp'tj?,  Skr.  puma  full,  pra  to  fill,  also  to 
Gr.  jToAu's  much,  E.  polg-,  pref.,  G.  viel,  AS.  fela.  V80. 
Cf.  Complete,  Fill,  Plenarv,  Plentv.]  1.  Filled  up  ; 
having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain  ;  supplied  ; 
not  empty  or  vacant ;  —  said  primarily  of  hollow  vessels, 
and  hence  of  anything  else  ;  as,  a  cup  full  of  water ;  a 
house  /'///  of  people. 

Had  the  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have  been 
ref^ular,  Jilack=itone. 

2.  Abundantly  furnished  or  provided ;  sufficient  in 
quantity,  quality,  or  degree  ;  copious ;  plenteous ;  ample  ; 
adequate;  as,  ^full  meal;  a. full  supply;  a  full  voice;  a 
full  compensation  :  a  house/;///  of  furniture. 

3.  Not  wanting  in  any  essential  quality ;  complete  ; 
entire  ;  perfect ;  adequate  ;  as,  a  full  narrative ;  a  per- 
son oifull  age  ;  a.  full  stop  ;  a  full  face  ;  the  full  moon. 

It  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh 
dreamed.  Gen.  xli.  1. 

The  man  commanda 
Like  a  full  soldier.  Sltak. 

I  can  not 
Request  a  fuller  satisfaction 
Than  you  have  freely  granted.  Ford. 

4.  Sated ;  surfeited. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams.       Is.  i.  11. 

5.  Having  the  mind  filled  with  ideas;  stocked  with 
knowledge;  stored  with  information. 

Reading  maketh  ar'uU  man.  Bacon. 

6.  Having  the  attention,  thoughts,  etc.,  absorbed  iu 
any  matter,  and  the  feelings  more  or  less  excited  by  it ;. 
as,  to  be  full  of  some  project. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths  on  de- 
coyed and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

7.  Filled  with  emotions. 

The  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it.  Lowell. 

8.  Impregnated  ;  made  pregnant.     [0ft5.] 

Ilia,  the  fair,  .  .  .  /'(//  of  Mars.  Dnjden. 

At  lull,  when  full  or  complete.  Shak.  —  Fall  age  (LawK 
the  age  at  which  one  attains  full  personal  rights  ;  major- 
ity;—in  England  and  the  United  States  the  age  of  21 
years.  Jliboft.  —Full  and  by  {-V<^»^\  sailing  closehauled, 
having  all  the  sails  /'///,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  —Full  band  lMus.\  .a  band  in  which  all  the  in- 
struments are  employed.  ^  Full  binding,  the  binding  of  a 
book  when  made  whollv  of  leather,  as  distinguished  from, 
half  bindina.  —  Full  bottom,  a  kind  of  wig  full  and  large 
at  the  bottom.  —  Full  brother  or  Bister,  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter having  the  same  parents  as  anotlier.  —  Full  cry  il/unt- 
iit'j^.  eager  ehasc  ;  —  said  of  liounds  that  have  caught  the 
scent,  and  give  tongue  together.  —  FuU  dresB,  the  dress- 
prescribed  by  authority  or  by  etitiuette  to  be  worn  on  oc- 
casions of  ceremony.  —  Full  hand  (Poker),  three  of  a  kmd 
and  a  pair. —Full  moon.  \ot  The  moon  with  its  wliole 
disk  illuminated,  as  when  opposite  to  the  sun.  (ft>  The 
time  when  the  moon  is  full. —  Full  organ  (J/u.^.\the  or- 
gan when  all  or  most  of  the  stops  are  out.  — Full  Bcora 
t.Uus.),  a  score  in  which  all  the  parts  for  voices  and  in- 
struments are  given.  — Full  Bea,  high  water. —  Full  swing. 
free  course;  unrestrained  liberty.  "Leaving  corrupt 
nature  to .  , .  the  full  swina  and  freedom  of  its  own  extrav- 
agant .actings."  South.  ['r,.Unq.]  —  la  full,  at  length;  un- 
contracted ;  unabridged  ;  written  out  in  words,  and  not 
indicated  by  figures.  —  In  full  blast.    See  under  Blast. 


use,    unite,    riide,    full,    iip,    Am  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    singr,    ink  \    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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mil  (ful)<  n-  Complete  msasure  ;  utmost  extent ;  the 
highest  btate  or  degree. 

The  swan'9-down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swt-U  at  jttU  of  tide.  Shak: 

Full  of  the  moon,  the  time  of  full  moou. 

Full,  <idv.  Quite  ;  to  the  same  degree  ;  without  abate- 
ment or  diminution  ;  with  the  whole  force  or  ellect ; 
thoroughly  ;  completely ;  exactly ;  entirely. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  hc/ull  as  good.       Dryden. 

The  diapason  closing/HH  in  man.  JjnjdL-n. 

Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  woud.  Addixon. 

r'^^^"  FuU  is  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
heighten  or  strengthen  their  signification.  "Full  sad." 
Afilt'm.  "Master  of  a  Jult  poor  cell."_  Shak.  '■'lull 
man V  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene."     T.  i!rn>i. 

Full  ia  also  prefixed  to  participles,  to  express  utmost 
extent  or  degree;  as,  /"(///-bloomed,  y;'//-blown,  jiill' 
crammed,  f«//-gro^vn,/f(//-laden,/(f //-stuffed,  etc.  Such 
compounds,  for  the  most  part,  are  self-defining. 

Full,  V.  i.  To  become  fidl  or  wholly  illuminated ;  as, 
the  moon  fulls  at  midnight. 

Full,  v.  t.  [iTxp.  &  p.  p.  Fulled  (fuld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  FcLLiSG.]  [OE.  fulli^u,  OF.  J'ukr,  j'ouler,  F.  fouler, 
LL.  fullare,  fr.  L.  fullo  fuller,  cloth  fuller,  cf.  Gr.  <^aA6s 
shining,  white,  AS.f'illian  to  whiten  as  a  fuller,  to  bap- 
tize,/);//f  re  a  fuller.  Cf.  Defile  to  foul,  Foil  to  frus- 
trate, FuLLEB,  n.]  To  tliicken  by  moistening,  heating, 
and  pressing,  as  cloth  ;  to  mill ;  to  make  compact ;  to 
scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken  in  a  mill. 

Full,  r.  i.  To  become  fulled  or  thickened ;  as,  this 
material  y'(;//5  well. 

Foil'age  Uul'aj ;  48),  n.  Tlie  money  or  price  paid 
lor  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth.  Johnson. 

Fullam  (-lam),  n.     A  false  die.     See  Fulham. 

FuU'-blOOd'ed  (ful'blud'gd),  a.  1.  Having  a  full 
supply  of  blood. 

2.  Of  pure  blood;  thoroughbred;  as,  afull-bloodedhovse. 

Full'-bloomed'  (-bloomd'),  a.  Like  a  perfect  blos- 
aom.     " Full-bloomed  lips."  Crashaw. 

Full'-Wown'  (-blon'),  «.  1-  Fully  expanded,  as  a 
blossom;  as,  a.full-bloun  rose.  Denhnm. 

2.  Fully  distended  with  wind,  as  a  sail.  Drydni. 

Full'-bot'tomed  (-bOt'tumd),  a.  1.  Full  and  large 
at  the  bottom,  as  wigs  worn  by  certain  civil  officers  in 
Great  Britain. 

2-  (yaut.)  Of  great  capacity  below  the  water  line. 

Full  -butt'  (f  ul'but'),  ndv.  With  direct  and  violent  op- 
position ;  with  sudden  collision.    [t'o//oj.]    UEstrnnge. 

Full -drive' (-driv'),  fl<^?'.   With  full  speed.    [Co/Zoy.] 

Full'er  (ful'er),  n.  [AS.  fullere,  fr.  L.  fullo.  See 
Full,  r.  t.~\     One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

FuUer'a  earth,  a  variety  of  clay,  used  in  scourmg  and 
cleansing  i.loth,  to  imbibe  grease.  —  Fuller's  herb  (Bo/.), 
the  soapwort  iSaponnria  officiiudi.O,  formerly  used  to 
remove  stams  from  cloth.  — Fnller'a  thistle  or  weed  ( Hot. ), 
the  te:iBe\  <2>ipS(ictis  fnllonum\  whose  burs  are  used  by 
fullers  in  dressing  cloth.    See  Teasel. 

Full'er,  n.  [From  Full,  a.}  {Blarksmilh''s  Work)  A 
die  ;  a  half-round  set  hammer,  used  for  forming  grooves 
and  spreading  iron  ;  —  called  also  a  creaser. 

Full'er.  !".  ^  To  form  a  groove  or  channel  in,  by  a 
iuller  or  set  liammer ;  as,  to  fuller  a  bayonet. 

Full'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Fulleries  (-iz).  The  place  or 
the  works  where  the  fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

Full'-formed'  (ful'fSrmd'),  a.  Full  in  form  or  shape; 
rounded  out  with  flesh. 

The  full-formed  maids  of  Af ric.  Tliomson. 

Full'-gTOWn'  (-gron'),  a.  Having  reached  the  limits 
of  growth  ;  mature.     *'■  Full-grown  wings."  Lowell. 

Full'-heaxt'ed  (-harfSd),  a.  Full  of  courage  or  cbn- 
fideiicp.  Shak. 

Fnll'-hot'  {-bnt'),  1-     Very  fiery.  Shak. 

Full'ing,  n.  The  process  of  cleansing,  shrinking,  and 
thickening  cloth  by  moisture,  heat,  and  pressure. 

Falling  mill,  a  mill  for  fulling  cloth  as  by  means  of  pes- 
tles or  stampers,  which  alternately  fall  into  and  rise  from 
trouglis  wliere  the  cloth  is  placed  with  hot  water  and 
fuller's  eartli,  or  other  cleansmg  materials. 

Full'-manned'  (-mSud'),  «.  Completely  furnished 
with  men,  as  a  ship. 

Full'mart'  (-mart'),  n.    See  Foumart.        B.  Jonson. 

Full'uess.  n.  The  state  of  being  full,  or  of  abound- 
ing; abundance;  completeness.  [Written  also /w/ne^jt.] 
■"  In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy."  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

Ful-lon'1-cal  (ful-lonl-kal),  */.  [L.  fuUonicus,  from 
fullo  a  cloth  fuller.]  Pertaining  to  a  fuller  of  cloth. 
lOhs.'}  Blount. 

Full'-orbed'  (ful'Srlid'),  a.  Having  the  orb  or  disk 
-complete  <'r  frilly  illuminated  ;  like  the  fidl  moon. 

Full'-aalled'  (-^^ald'),  a.  Having  all  its  sails  set ; 
hence,  without  restriction  or  reservation.         Massinrjer. 

FnU'-wlnged'  (-wlngd'),  a.  1.  Ha\-mg  large  and 
strong  or  coniplete  wings.  Shnk. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager.     [Archaic']     Beau.  A  Fl. 

Fully  (fnl'iy),  ndr.  In  a  full  manner  or  degree  ; 
completely  ;  entirely  ;  without  lack  or  defect ;  adequate- 
ly ;  BatiMfactorily  ;  as,  to  he  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition. 

Pnlly  committed  //x/w),  committed  to  prison 
for  trial,  in  distiue-  —   ■ 

tion  from  being  de- 
tained for  examina- 
tion. 

'■■  Syn.  — Complete- 
ly ;  entirely ;  ma- 
turely; plentifully;  abun- 
dantly ;  plenteouHiy;  copi- 
ouHly;  largelv :  amply; 
mifll.  iently  ;  clearly;  dia* 
tinetly  ;  perfectly. 

Ful'mar    (fQl'm'ar).    n. 
[Icel.  fulmar.     See  FoTTL, 
and  Mew  a  gnll.]    (ZoYil.) 
One  of  several  him-cjch  of  Bca  birdfl,  of  the  family  Procd- 
lariid.T,  allied  to  the  albatronsea  and  petrels.     Among 


iArcttc  Fiilmnr 
(Fuliiiani*  (/laciaUt). 


the  well-known  species  are  the  arctic  fulmar  {Fulmarus 
glacialLs)  (called  also  fulmar  petrel,  vuilduck.  and  mol- 
lemock),  and  the  giant  fulmar  {Ossifraga  giginiteu). 

Ful'XUi-nant  (ful'mT-ntmt),  a.  [L.  fulviinans,  p.  pr. 
oi  fulmiuare  to  lighten:  cf.  ¥.  fulminant.]  Thunder- 
ing; fulminating.     [R.]  Bailey. 

Ful'mi-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fulminated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fulminatikg.]  [L.  fubnina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  fulminare  to  lighten,  strike  with  light- 
ning, fr.  fulmeii  thunderbolt,  ir.  fulgere  to  shine.  See 
Fulgent,  and  cf.  Fulmine.]  1.  To  thunder;  hence,  to 
make  a  loud,  sudden  noise ;  to  detonate ;  to  explode 
with  a  violent  report. 

2.  To  issue  or  send  forth  decrees  or  censures  with  the 
assumption  of  supreme  authority ;  to  thunder  forth 
menaces. 

Ful'mi-nate,  v.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  explode.        Sprat. 

2.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  denunciations  or  cen- 
sures;—  said  especially  of  menaces  or  censures  uttered 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

They  fidintmtted  the  most  hostile  of  all  decrees.    Dr  Quincey. 

Fui'ml-nate  (-nSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fulminate.  See  Ful- 
minate, V.  i.]  iCheni.)  («)  A  salt  of  fulminic  acid. 
See  under  FuLamnc.     (6)  A  fulminating  powder. 

Fulminate  of  gold,  an  explosive  compound  of  gold;  — 
called  also  fulminating  gold,  and  aurum  fulmin'nis. 

Ful'ml-na'ting  (-ua'tTng),  a.  1.  Thundering ;  ex- 
ploding in  a  peculiarly  sudden  or  violent  manner. 

2.  Hurling  denmiciations,  menaces,  or  censures. 

Fulminating    oil,    nitroglycerin.  ~  Fulminating    powder  I 
{Chem.\,  any  violently  exp'losive  powder,  but  especially 
one  of  the  fulminates,  as  mercuric  fulminate. 

Ful'ml-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  \Ij.  fulminatio  a  dart- 
ing of  lightning;  cf.  F.  fulminntion.]  1.  The  act  of 
fulminating  or  exploding  ;  detonation. 

2.  The  act  of  thxmderiug  forth  threats  or  censures,  as 
with  authority. 

3.  That  which  is  fulminated  or  thundered  forth  ;  vehe- 
ment menace  or  censure. 

T\\e  fidinviations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridi- 
cule. Aiiliffe. 

Ful'ml-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-rj),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fulminatoire.] 
Thundering  ;  striking  terror.  Cotgrave. 

Ful'mine  (-mln),  v.  i.  [F.  fidminer.  See  Fulmi- 
nate, f .]     To  thunder.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Milton. 

Ful'mine,  r.  t.  To  shoot ;  to  dart  like  lightning ;  to 
fulminate  ;  to  utter  with  authority  or  vehemence. 

Shefnlinined  out  her  5Corn  of  laws  Sahque.     Temiyson. 

FuI-min'e-OUS  (ful-mlu'e-iis),  a.  [L.  fulmen  thun- 
der.]    Of,  or  concerning,  thunder. 

FuI-min'iC  (-tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fulmiyiigue.']  Pertaining 
to  fulmiuation  ;  detonating;  specitically  (Chem.),  per- 
taining to,  derived  from,  or  denoting,  an  acid,  so  called  ; 
as,fuhni7iic  acid. 

Fulminic  acid  (Chem.),  a  complex  acid,  H2C1.N3O3,  iso- 
meric with  cvanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  not  know7i  in 
the  free  state,  but  forming  a  large  class  of  liighly  ex- 
plosive salts,  the  fulminates.  Of  these,  mercuric  fulmi- 
nate, the  most  common,  is  used,  mixed  with  niter,  to  fill 
percussion  caps,  charge  cartridges,  etc.  Fulminic  acid  is 
made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol. 

Ful'mi-nu'ric  (fiil'mT-nu'iTk),  a.  IFul mi nic -\- cya- 
miric]  (C/iem.)  Pertaining  to  fulminic  and  cyanuric 
acids,  and  designating  an  acid  so  called. 

Fulminurlc  acid  (f'hnn.),  a  white,  crystalline,  explosive 
Bubatuiire.  H  ('  X  0  ,  fMrniing  well  known  salts,  and  ob- 
tained n-nni  the  lulminate.-..  It  is  isomeric  with  cyanuric 
acid,  and  hi-nce  is  al.so  called  isocyanuric  acid. 

Ful'nesB  (fwl'nSs),  n.    See  Fullness. 

Ful-sam'ic  "  (f ul-sSm'Ik),  «.  [See  Fulsome.]  Ful- 
some.    I0bs.~\ 

Ful'some  (ful'siam),  n.  [Full,  a.  -f  -some.]  1.  Full ; 
abundant;  plenteous;  not  shriveled.     [Obs.] 

His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse  grew  fulsome,  fair, 
and  fresh.  Goldvfj. 

2.  Offending  or  disgusting  by  overfullness,  excess,  or 
grossness ;  cloying ;  gross ;  nauseous ;  esp.,  offensive  from 
excess  of  praise ;  as,  fulsome  flattery. 

And  lo«t  thefidsovie  artifice  should  fail. 

Thenibolves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil.     Cou-per. 

3.  Lustful ;  wanton ;  obscene  ;  also,  tending  to  ob- 
scenity. [Obs.]  ^*^ Fulsome  ewes.''*  Shak. 
— Ful'somely,  adv.  —  Ful'some-ness,  71.       Dryden. 

Ful'vid  (fuI'vTd),  rt.  [LL.  fuh-idus,  fr.  L.  fulrus.] 
Fulvous.     [P.]  Br.  Jf.  Norc. 

Ful'VOUS  (-vus),  n.  [L.  fulvus.]  Tawny  ;  dull  yel- 
low, with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown.  Bindley. 

Fum  (iHm),  V.  i.     To  play  upon  a  fiddle.     \_Obs.] 

Follow  mo,  nniXfiim  as  you  go.  £.  Jonson. 

Fu-ma'cloUS  (f  u-ma'shus).  a.  [FromFuME.]  Smoky; 
hence,  fond  of  smoking;  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco. 

Fu-made'  (ffi-mad').  Fu-ma'do  (fu-ma'du),  n. ;  pf. 
FuMAi>Rs  (-mad?.'),  FuMAnoES  (-do/.).  [Sp.  fumado 
smoked,  p.  p.  of  fnnmr  to  smoke,  fr.  L.  fumare.  See 
Fume,  r.  /.']      A  salted  and  smoked  fish,  as  the  pilchard. 

Fu'maE^e  (fii'mij ;  4H),  77.      [OF.  fumage,  fumaigc, 
fr.  h.  fumus  smoke.]     Hearth  money. 
Fumn-i,\  or  funije.  viil-'irly  called  smoke  farthing*.  lHactifone. 

Fu'ma-rate  (fu'mA-rit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  fu- 
maric  acid. 

Fu-mar'lC  (fu-mSrTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  fumitory  (hnnarin  ojliciyioHs). 

Fumarlc  acid  (Chrw.),  a  widely  occurring  organic  acid, 
extr.'ieted  In. Ill  fnniitorv  :is;i  white  ervNlalliue  BUbstimce, 
C-Il  .'CO.  11 1..  :iii'I  prodiieed  :irtifl<i;illv  ill  many  ways,  uh 
by  till-  dihtill  iti'.n  of  m;ilie:ieiil:  hnletiea<id.  It  is  found 
iilfto  in  the  lichen,  Iceland  moss,  and  hence  wiW  also  called 
lir/irnir  arid. 

Fu'ma-rlne  (fil'mA-rTn  or  -rcn),  n.  [L.  fumus  smoke, 
fume.]  {('lif'm.)  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  fumitory, 
as  a  wliitn  rrvMtalline  HubHtiuu'e. 

Fu'ma-Toie  t-rul),  n.    [it.  fumnmoln,  fr.  fumo  smoko. 


h.  fumus  :  cf.  F.  fumerolh%  fumnrolle.]  A  hole  or  spot 
in  a  volcanic  or  other  region,  from  which  tumea  issue. 
Fu'ma-tO-ry  (lu'ma^t6-ry),  n.  See  FuMiToay.  [Obs.'] 
Fum'ble  (tiim'b'l),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fumbled 
(-b'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fumblimo  (-blTng).j  [Akin  to 
D.  fotnmelen  to  crumple,  fumble,  ^w.fujnla  to  fumble, 
faml'i  to  grope,  Dan.  fumle  to  grope,  fumble,  Icel.falma, 
AS.  folni  palm  of  the  hand.  See  Feel,  and  cf.  Fauble, 
Palm.]  X.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  make  awkward 
attempts  to  do  or  find  something. 

Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  hifl  pockets.    FicUUvQ. 

2.  To  grope  about  in  perplexity  ;  to  seek  awkwardly; 
as,  to  fumble  for  an  excuse.  Bryden. 

My  understanding  flutters  and  my  memory /«mW»!r<i. 

Chf^ter^eU. 
Alas  I  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains.    Wordsicorth. 

3.  To  handle  much ;  to  play  childishly ;  to  turn  over 
aud  over. 

I  saw  him/umf>/e  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowera.    Shak. 

Fum'ble,  v.  t.     To  handle  or  manage  awkwardly ;  to 
crowd  or  tumble  together.  Sftak. 

Fum'bler  (-bier).  71.     One  who  fumbles. 

Fum'bling-ly  (-bllng-ly),  adv.    In  the  manner  of  one 
who  fumbles, 

Fume  (fum),  n.  [L.  furnus;  akin  to  Skr.  dhuma 
smoke,  dJiu  to  shake,  fan  a  tiame,  cf.  Gr.  Ov^w  to  sacri- 
fice, storm,  r.ige,  dvixov,  dvfxoq,  thyme,  and  perh.  to  E. 
dust :  cf.  OF.  fum  s?iioke,  F.  fumee.  Cf.  Dust,  ?).,  Femee- 
ell.  Thyme.]  1.  Exhalation;  volatile  matter  (esp.  nox- 
ious vapor  or  smoke)  ascending  in  a  dense  body ;  smoke , 
apor;  reek;  as,  the /h^wcj  of  tobacco. 

Tlie/wmes  of  new  shorn  hay.  T.  Warton. 

The  fumes  of  undigested  wine.  Drydert. 

2.  Rage  or  excitement  which  deprives  the  mind  of 
self-control;  as,  the /«7/i''s  of  passion.  South. 

3.  Anj-thing   vaporlike,   im substantial,   or  airy;   idle 
conceit ;  vain  imagination. 

A  bhow  of  /u;n<->-  and  fancies.  Bacon. 

4.  The  incense  of  praise  ;  inordinate  flattery. 

To  smother  liim  with  fumes  and  eulogies.      Burton. 
In  a  fume,  in  ill  temper,  esp.  from  impatience. 
Fume,  r.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fumed  (fiimd) ;  p.  pr.    & 
vb.  n.  Fuming.]  [Cf.  F.fumer.  h.  fumare  to  smoke.   See 
Fume,  jj.]     1.  To  smoke;  to  throw  off  fumes,  as  in  com- 
bustion or  chemical  action  ;  to  rise  up,  as  vapor. 

Where  the  golden  altar  fumed.  Milton. 

Silenus  lay. 
■Whose  constant  cups  lay  fuming  to  his  brain.    Jioxcommnn. 

2.  To  be  as  in  a  mist ;  to  be  dulled  aud  stupefied. 

Keep  his  brain  fuming.  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  fumes  or  vapors. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity.  Cheyne. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  frets,  he.rHwc.i,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Drydcn. 


To  fame  away,  to  give  way  to  excitement  and  displeas- 
ure ;  to  storm  ,  also,  to  pass  ott  in  fumes. 

Fume,  r.  t.  1.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  fumes ;  to 
treat  with  vapors,  smoke,  etc.  ;  as,  to  bleach  straw  by 
fuming  it  with  sulphur;  to  fill  with  fumes,  vapors, 
odors,  etc.,  as  a  room. 

She  fumed  the  temple  with  nn  odorous  flame.    Dryden. 

2.  To  praise  inordinately  ;  to  flatter. 

They  dtmi-deify  and  fume  him  so.  Cowper. 

3.  To  throw  off  in  vapor,  or  as  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.      Mortimer. 
Uow  vicious  hearts  .rH»»t;  frenzy  to  the  brain  1       Young. 

Fnmeless,  n.     Free  from  fumes. 

Fum'er  (-er),  «.     1.  One  that  fumes. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  uses  perfumes.     [06^.] 

Embroiderers,  feather  makers,  finnns.    Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

Pu'mer-ell  (fu'nier-?l),  n.     (Arrh.)  See  Femeuell. 

Fu'met  (fri'mSt),7i.  [Cf.  F./»»*(erdung,OF./c»n>r, 
fr.  h.Jimus  dung.]     The  dung  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

Fu'met  (fu'm6t),  \7i.     [F.  /»7»f/  odor,  fume  of 

II  Fu-mette'  (f ij-in5t'),  (  wine  or  meat,  f r.  L.  fumus 
smoke.  See  Fume,  t?.]  The  stench  or  high  flavor  of 
game  or  otlior  meat  when  kept  long.  Swijt. 

Fu'me-tere'  (fu'me-tSr'),  n.     Fumitory.     [Obs.] 

Fu'mid  afi'mTd),  a.  [h.fumidus,  fr.  fiimus  smoke. 
See  Fume. 1     Smokv;  vaporous.  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

Fu-mid'i-ty  U"-i"itl'i-ty)i   (»■    The  state  of  being 

Fu'mld-ness  (fu'mTd-nes),  (      fumid  ;  smokiness. 

Fu-mil'er-OUS  (fti-mtfer-Qs),  a.  \_h.  fmnifcr  ;  fumus 
smoke  +  f':rrf  to  bear.]     Producing  smoke. 

Fu-mii'u-gist  (-il-jtst),  n.  [L.  fnmvs  smoke  +  fit- 
gnre  to  put  to  flight, /».'/(  re  to  flee.]  One  who,  or  that 
"which,  drives  away  Hinoko  or  fumes. 

Fu'mi-ty  (fu'mf-fi),  v.  t.  [Fume  +  -///.]  To  subject 
to  the  action  of  smoke.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fu'ml-gant  (-g'^it),  a.  [L.  fumigans,  p.  pr.  otfumi- 
gare.     See  FirMinATE.]     Fuming.     [P.] 

Fu'ml-gate  (tu'mT-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ^-  Fumi- 
gated (-ga'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fumigating  (-ga'tlng).] 
[L.  fuminatus,  p.  p.  of  fumigarc  to  fumigate,  fr.  fumus 
t^moke.  See  Fume,  «.]  1.  To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  ex- 
pose to  smoke  or  vapor  ;  to  purify,  or  free  from  lufcctioD, 
by  the  use  of  smoko  or  vapors. 

2.  To  smoke  ;  to  perfume.  Dryden. 

Fu'ml-ga'tlon  (-ga'slum),  n.      [Cf.  F.  fumigation.] 

1.  The  act  of  fumigating,  or  applying  smoke  or  vapor, 
.as  for  disinfection. 

2.  Vapor  raised  in  the  prnross  of  fuinigatmg. 
Fu'ml-ga'tor  (fii'mT-ga'tPr),  n.     One  who,  or  Uiat 

whiih,  fumigates  ;  an  apparatus  for  fumigating. 

Fu'ml-ga-to-ry  (-gMo-rJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.fumigntoire.] 
Having  the  quality  of  purifying  by  »moke.      [P.] 


ale.   Bcnite,   cftre,   ftm,   Urm,   iak,   final.   »U ;    eve,   6vent,   «nd,   fSrn.    recent ,    Ice.   idea,   iU ;    iild.   Obey,   drb,   6dd  ; 
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Fttm'1-ly  (fum'T-lJr),  (ulf.     Smokily;  with  fume. 

Ftim'ing,  'I.     rroduciuj;  fumcH,  or  vapora. 

Cadet's  fuming  llqnld  (('/trin.\,  iilkitr^iii.  —  FuminK  liquor 
of  Llbaviufl  ( *V'/  Cltcm.),  Htiimii.-  rliloiiili- ;  tin-  .hloii.Ui 
of  till,  SiiiJLi,  tonuiiitJ:  a  ^uloilfHS,  timbilr  liiiiiid  wliirli 
fumes  ill  the  air.  Mixed  with  water  it  HoIiditieH  to  tlie 
80-eallod  butter  of  tin.  —  Fuming  BUlphurlc  acid.  {VIlciii.) 
Same  .ih  Dixidphurlc  add,  under  DisLTLrHUiUL. 

Fuin'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  fuming  manner ;  angrily. 
*'  They  mmwcT /ami7i(jly.^^  Iloukcr. 

Fum'lsh,  ^^    Smoky;  hot;  choleric. 

Fum'lsh-ness, //■     Cholur;  fretfulnesw;  passion. 

Fu'ml-ter  (fii'mT-tor),  n.     (Ii»f.)  FumiLory.      [Ohs.'] 

Fu'ml-tO-ry  (fu'iiiT-to-rj?),  ;i.  lOK./itmrtm\  V.  Jiime- 
terie.,  prop,,  smoke  of  tlie  ground,  fr.  L.  j'uinus  smoke  + 
/crra  earth.  See  Fume,  and  Terkace.J  {Hot.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  several  speeiefl  of  tlie  ^v.nwH  Fun larin^  iu\- 
imal  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  with  finely  <Hssected  leaves 
and  small  flowers  in  dense  raeemes  or  spikes.  /■'.  oj}ici- 
nalis  IB  a  common  species,  and  was  formerly  used  aa  an 
antiscorbutic. 

Cllmliing  fumitory  {/fo/.),  the  Alleghany  vine  (Ailh/nu'a 
cirr/wsa);  i\  biennial  climbiiiK  itlaiit  with  elegant  feath- 
ery leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pretty  wluto  or  piukiali 
flowers  looking  like  grains  of  rice. 

Fum'mel  (fun/niPll,  7(.    {Zo'61.)  A  hhmy. 

Fu-mos'1-ty  (fu-mGs'T-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  /nmosUv.'] 
The  fumes  of  drink.      [06.v.]  Chaucer. 

Fum'OUS  (fiimMs),  a.  \\j.  fninosiis^  iv./umus  smoke  : 
ci.  F.  j'Huti'ux.~\     1.  Prodncing  smoke  ;  smoky. 

2.  Producing  fumes;  full  of  fumes. 

Garlic,  onions,  mustard,  and  Buch-like  fumnus  tliiiig3. 

JJurrough  (162.5). 

Fum'y  C-5^),'ff.  Producing  fumes ;  fumoua.  "Drowned 
iii/inn;/  wine."  If.  Brooke. 

Fun  (ffin),  71.  [Perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael. 
/o?i;i  pleasure.]  Sport;  merriment;  frolicsome  amuse- 
ment.    "Oddity,  frolic,  and/i;»."  Goldsmith. 

To  make  fun  of,  to  hold  up  to,  or  turn  into,  ridicule. 

Fu-nam'bU-late  (fij-nam'bG-lat),  v.  i.  [See  FUNAM- 
BUi,o.  J     To  walk  or  to  dance  on  a  rope. 

Fu-nam'bu-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.     Ropedancing. 

Fu-nam'bU-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-rj),  a.  X.  Performing  like 
a  ropedancer.  Chambers. 

2.  Narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  ropedancer. 

This /tinamhiilaloiy  track.       Sir  T.  I'.rownc. 

Fu-nam'bU-llst  (-l^st),  n.  A  ropewalker  or  rope- 
dancer. 

II  Fu-namn)U-l0  (fSS-nam'bdo-lo), )  7J.   [Sp./Hnam&w.- 

II  Fu-nam'bU-lUStfii-n5m'bii-lus),  )  /o,or  It.  fanam- 
holo.,  fr.  L.  Junambulus ;  funis  rope  (perh.  akin  to  E. 
lind)  +  ambulare  to  walk.  See  Amble,  and  cf.  Funam- 
bulist.]    A  ropewalker  or  ropedancer.     [Obs.']    Bacon. 

Func'tlon  (funk'shfin),  n.  [L.  functto,  fr.  fan^i  to 
perform,  execute,  akin  to  Skr.  bhuj  to  enjoy,  have  the 
use  of:  cf.  ¥.fonction.  Cf.  Defunct.]  1.  The  act  of 
executing  or  perfonning  any  duty,  office,  or  calling  ;  per- 
formance. "  In  the  function  of  his  public  calling."  Swiff. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  appropriate  action  of  any  special 
organ  or  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organism  ;  as,  the 
Junction  of  the  heart  or  the  limbs  ;  the  function  of 
leaves,  sap,  roots,  etc. ;  life  is  the  sum  of  t\\'i  functions 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  The  natural  or  assigned  action  of  any  power  or 
faculty,  as  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  intellect ;  the  exertion 
of  an  energy  of  some  determinate  kind. 

Ab  the  mind  opcne,  and  i\.s  fimciion^  spread.        Fnpc. 

4.  Tlie  course  of  action  which  peculiarly  pertains  to 
any  public  officer  in  clmrch  or  state  ;  the  activity  ap- 
propriate to  any  business  or  profession. 

Tradesmen  .  .  .  going  about  their /w^icfions.         Shak. 

The  malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  performing  his 
TCgul  functmns.  Macaulai/. 

B.  (Math.)  A  quantity  so  connected  with  another 
quantity,  that  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  latter 
there  will  be  a  consequent  alteration  in  the  former. 
Each  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  other. 
Thus,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  function  of  the 
diameter.  If  x  be  a  symbol  to  which  different  numer- 
ical values  can  be  assigned,  such  expressions  as  x-,  3-^, 
Log.  r,  and  Sin.  j-,  are  ^\\  functions  of  .r. 

Algebraic  function,  a  quantity  whose  connection  with 
the  variable  is  expressed  by  an  eqtiation  tliat  involves 
only  the  algebraic  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  raising  to  a  given  power,  and  ex- 
tracting a  given  root ;  ~  opposed  to  transcnidinfal  jmir. 
//';?(. —Arbitrary  function.  See  under  Arbitkary.  -  Cal- 
culufl  of  functiona.  See  under  Calculus.  —  Camot's  func- 
tion {.T/u'riiiii-diinamic.t)f  a  relation  between  tlie  amount 
of  lieat  given  on  by  a  source  of  heat,  and  the  work  wliich 
can  be  done  by  it.  It  is  approximately  equal  to  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit  divided  by  the 
number  expressuig  tlie  tfiiipcrature  in  degrees  of  the 
air  thermometer,  re(^ki>iird  iiinn  its  zero  of  expansion.  — 
Circular  functionB.  Sre  liirri^f  frigonomrtricnl  functions 
(below).  —  Continuous  function,  a  quantity  that  has  no  in- 
terruption in  the  continuity  of  its  re.al  values,  as  tlie  va- 
riable changes  between  any  specified  limits. —Discontin- 
Tioua  function.  See  under  Discontinuous.  —  Elliptic 
functions,  a  large  and  important  class  of  functions,  so 
called  becausp  nn.^  of  tlie  forms  expresses  the  relation  of 
the  arc  of  an  .llij.se  to  the  straight  lines  connected 
therewith. —  Explicit  function,  a  quantitv  ilirertly  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  independently  varyinj^  .iiiaiitity  ; 
thus,  in  the  equations  y  =  ii  x-,  ir  -  jii  .•--,  tiio  .|uuntity 
y  is  an  explicit  function  of  r. —Implicit  function,  a  <pmn- 
tity  whose  relation  to  the  variable  is  expressed  indirectly 
by  an  equation  ;  tlius,  y  in  the  equation  r-  +  i/'^  ^  lf)(i  is  an 
implicit  function  of  t.  —  Inveree  trigonometrical  functiona, 
or  Circular  functions,  the  lengths  of  arcs  relative  to  the 
sines,  tanc:ent8,  etc.  Thus.  AB  is  the  arc  whose  sine  is 
BD,  and  (if  the  length  of  BD  is  .rWs  written  sin  -^r,  and  so 
of  the  other  lines.  See  Tritinnoinrdicul  fnnrdon  (below). 
■Other  transcendental  functions  are  the  frjmnential  func- 
tions^ the  elliptic  fiinrtinns.  tlie  ijnuinin  functions,  the 
iheta  functions,  etc.  —  One-valued  function,  a  quantity 
that  has  one,  and  only  one,  value  for  each  value  of  the 


variable.  —  Transcendental  function,  a  quantity  whose  con- 
nection with  the  variable  niiuiot  he  expressed  by  alge- 
liraic  iipeniticiii.s  ;  tliu.s,  i/  in  thi'  i-.| nation  i/  —  UK  in  a  tiaii- 
Hc-inh-iila)  I  inicti.in  (.l\r.  .S.-r  Ahithiuu-  prnrlinn  (aliOVI'l. 
Trigonometrical  function,  a  i|ii.uitity  wlmnc  n-latiuM  t'l 
tin-  \  .11  Libit-  IS  the  Haiiir  a.i  thut  (»!"  a  certain  htraight  linu 
drawn  in  a  circhi  whoso  radius  is  unity,  to  the  length  of  a 
(!orr('Hjioniliiig  arc  of  the  circle.  Let  AB  bc  an  arc  in  a 
eirrli',  wlmt^r  radius  0.\  is  unity  :  let 
AC  he  a  <iii:iilriiiit,  an-l  ht  OC,  DB,  ^ 
and  AF  b.-  .Irawii  ]iii  r'rjidi.-uhir  to  C 
OA,  and  Ki:  and  * :(;  i.,ir;ill.l  to  OA, 
and  let  OB  he  pnuUicd  tu  (i  and  V.  I 
Then  Bl>  is  the  Mine  ut  the  arc  AB; 
OD  or  EB  is  the  coninr,  AF  is  the 
tangent,  CG  is  the  cotangent,  OF  is 
the  .secant,  Od  is  the  cosecant,  AD  iu 
tin-  vcr.sed  nine,  and  CE  is  tlie  co- 
versrd  Hiiir  of  tlie  are  AB.  If  tlie 
Iirigthuf  Ai;  berein-esriitcd  hyj-(OA 
being  imilyi,  tlun  tin-  lengths  of 
thcsd  liiicHiOA  l.i-iitt;  unity)  are  the 
triKnnniiictnral  tnnrticniH  of  y,  and  arc  written  sinr, 
cos  J-,  tan  /  (or  tang/f,  cot  j,  aecj",  cosecj,  vcrsinr,  co- 
versin  x.  These  (iiiantities  are  also  considered  aa  func- 
tions of  the  angle  Boa. 

Function  (ffink'shun),  (  v.  i.    To  execute  or  perform 
Func'tlon-ate  (-at),        f     a   function ;    to    transact 

one's  regular  nr  appointed  business, 

Func'tion-al  (-^l),  «.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  a  function  or  duty  ;  official. 

2.  {I'hyxiitl.)  Pertaining  to  the  function  of  an  organ  or 
part,  or  to  the  functions  in  general. 

Functional  diaeoae  i^fed.),  a  disease  of  which  the  symp- 
toms cannot  be  referred  to  any  appreciable  lesion  or 
change  of  structure  ;  the  derangement  of  an  organ  aris- 
ing from  a  cause,  often  unknow^l,  external  to  itself  ;  — 
oppo.sed  to  urganic  disease,  in  which  the  organ  itself  is 
all  ec  ted. 

Func'tlon-al-ize  (-Iz),  r.  t.  To  assign  to  some  func- 
tion or  oflice.     [A'.] 

Func'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  functional  manner ;  as 
regards  normal  or  appropriate  activity. 

The  orgiin  is  said  to  ho  functionalhj  disordered.     Laurence. 

Func'tlon-a-ry  (-fi-rj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Fdnctionaries  (-rlz). 
[Cf.  F.  /onctioit/iaire.1  One  charged  with  the  perfonu- 
ance  of  a  function  or  office  ;  as,  a  public  f dictionary ; 
BBC\i\a,v  functionaries. 

Func'tion-less,  a.  Destitute  of  function,  or  of  an 
appropriate  organ.  Parwin. 

Fund  (fund),  7).  [OF.  fojd,fo7idy  nom.  fon'j,  bottom, 
ground,  F.  fo?td  bottom,  foundation,  fonds  fund,  fr.  L. 
fundus  bottom,  ground,  foundation,  piece  of  land.  See 
Found  to  establish.]  1.  An  aggregation  or  deposit  of 
resources  from  which  supplies  are  or  may  be  drawn  for 
carrying  on  any  work,  or  for  maintaining  existence. 

2.  A  stock  or  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
as  the  foundation  of  some  commercial  or  other  operation 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit ;  that  reserve  by  means 
of  which  expenses  and  credit  are  supported  ;  as,  the 
fund  of  a  bank,  commercial  house,  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, etc. 

3.  pi.  The  stock  of  a  national  debt ;  public  securi- 
ties ;  evidences  (stocks  or  bonds)  of  money  lent  to  gov- 
ernment, for  which  interest  is  paid  at  prescribed  inter- 
vals; —  called  i\\%o  public  funds. 

4.  An  invested  sum,  whose  income  is  devoted  to  a 
specific  object;  as,  thafund  of  an  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
Q.fund  for  the  maintenance  of  lectures  or  poor  students  ; 
also,  money  systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  permanent  object. 

5.  A  store  laid  up,  from  which  one  may  draw  at 
pleasure  ;  a  supply ;  a  full  provision  of  resources  ;  as,  a 
fund  of  wisdom  or  good  sense. 

An  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories.        Macnulaii. 

Sinking  fund,  the  aggregate  of  suras  of  money  set  apart 
and  invested,  usually  at  fixed  intervals,  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  debt  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corpo- 
ration, by  the  accumulation  of  mtere.st. 

Fund.  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p,  ]).  Funded;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Funding.]  1.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of ; 
to  make  permanent  provision  of  resources  (as  by  a  pledge 
of  revenue  from  customs)  for  discharging  the  interest 
or  principal  of ;  aa,  to  fund  government  notes. 

2.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

3.  To  put  into  the  form  of  bonds  or  stocks  bearing 
regular  interest ;  as,  to  fund  the  floating  debt. 

Fund'a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of  being  funded,  or 
converted  Uito  a  fund  ;  convertible  into  bonds. 

Fun'da-ment  (fun'diVm^nt),  n.  [OE.  fundav}enf, 
fundrmcnt,  fondeinent,  OF.  fundement,  fondement,  F. 
foiideincnt,  fr.  L.  fundament lun  foundation,  ir.  fundare 
ti)  lay  the  bottom,  to  found,  fr.  fundus  bottom.  See 
Fund.]     1.  Foundation.     lObs.]  Chancer. 

2.  The  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits ;  the  but- 
tocks; specifically  {Anat.),  the  anus.  Hume. 

Fun'da-men'tal  (-men'tr7l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fortdamentid.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  foundation  or  basis  ;  serving  for  the 
foundation.  Hence:  Essential,  as  an  element,  principle, 
or  law  ;  important ;  original ;  elementary  ;  as,  a  funda- 
mental truth  ;  a  fundamental  axiom. 

The  ftiudamentrd  reasons  of  this  war.  Sliak. 

Some  finnhniicnliil  antithesis  m  nature.         Wltewcll. 

Fundamental  baaa  (Mus.),  the  root  note  of  a  chord  ;  a 
bass  formed  of  the  roots  or  fundamental  tones  of  the 
chords. —Fundamental  chord  (Afus.),  a  chord,  the  lowest 
tone  of  which  is  its  root.  —  Fundamental  colors,  red,  green, 
and  violet-blue.    See  Primary  colors,  under  Color. 

Fun'da-men'tal,  n.  A  leading  or  primary  principle, 
rule,  law,  or  article,  wliich  serves  as  the  groundwork  ot 
a  sy.stem  ;  essential  part ;  as,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Fun'da-men'tal-l7,  (mIv.  Primarily  ;  originally  ;  es- 
sentially ;  radically;  at  the  foundation;  in  origin  or 
constituents.     "  Fniidamentall y  defective.*'  Burke. 


Fund'ed  (fiind'f-d),  a.     1.  Existing  in  the  form  of 

IjondM  bearing  regular  interest;  sm^  funded  debt. 

2.   Iii\t^ti-il  111  public  funds  ;  VM^/unded  \uoi\ey. 

Fund'bold  er  (-hoid'Sr),  n.  One  who  lias  money  in- 
vesi.-d  ill  tb.-  public  fundH.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Fund'lng,  '/.  1.  I'rrjvirling  a  fund  for  the  jjajTuent 
of  the  iiitercMt  or  principal  ol  a  debt. 

2.  Investing  in  the  pui>lic  funds. 

Funding  syBtem,  a  Hystem  or  Bcheme  of  finance  or  rev- 
enue by  wlmii  provision  is  made  for  paying  the  iutcreat 
or  prin(:ii)al  of  a  public  debt. 

Fund'lesa,  ".     Destitute  of  funds. 

II  Fun'dUS  (lun'dfiH),  71.  [L.,  bottom.]  {Anat.)  Thn 
bottom  or  haHi-  of  any  hollow  organ;  as,  the /uH(/ua  of 
the  hhidder  ;   Ihr^  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Fu-ne'brl-al  (fu-ne'brT-f/l),  n.  {l^.funebris  belonging 
to  a  funeral,  fr.  fiinns  funeral.]  I'ertaininK  to  a  funeral 
or  funerals;  funeral;  funereal.  ^Obs.']  [Written  al»o 
funebral.  ]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fu-ne^brl-ous  (-fis),  a.    Funebri.al.    [Obs.'] 

Fu'ner-al  (fu'ner-«l),  n.  {lA..  funendia,  prop.  neut. 
pi.  of  fian-ralis  of  a  funeral,  fr.  L.  fuytn.i^funcHn,  fu- 
neral :  c-f,  F.  funerailles.']  1.  The  solemn  rites  ui*ed  in  the 
disposition  of  a  de;ul  human  body,  whether  such  disposi- 
tion be  by  interment,  burning,  or  otherwisf;;  esp..  the 
ceremony  or  solemnization  of  interment ;  obBequics ; 
burial ;  —  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 

King  Jamt'B  his/iiwrfi?*  were  performed  very  solemnly  in  the 
culleginte  church  at  Wcstniinster.  J'uUfr. 

2.  The  procession  attending  the  burial  of  the  dead  ; 
the  show  and  accompaniments  of  an  intennent.  "Tlie 
\onv,  funerals.^''  I'upe. 

3.  A  funeral  sermon  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.     [Ot.i,] 

.Mr.  fJilt-f  Luwrence  preached  his /«'*'■'■"/*.        .^ouf/l. 

Fu'ner-al,  «.  \\Si..  fnnemlis.  See  Funeral,  n.]  Per- 
taining to  a  funeral ;  used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead  ; 
as,  funeral  rites,  honors,  or  ceremonies.  Shak. 

Funeral  pile,  a  .structure  of  combustible  material,  upon 
which  .a  dead  body  is  placed  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  as 
part  of  a  funeral  rite  ;  a  pyre. 

—  Fu'ner-al-ly,  adv.     [Obs.l  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Fu'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [L.  funeratus,  \k  p.  of  fune- 

rare  to  fuuerate,  fr.  funus.     See  Funekal.]     To  bury 

with  funeral  rites.      [06.^.]  Cockeram. 

Fu'ner-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.     [L- faneratioA     The  act 

of  buryingwith  funeral  rites.     \^Ohs.']  Knatchbull. 

Fu-iie're-al  (fiJ-ne're-(/l),  a.     [h.  funereus,  fr.  funus 

a  funeral.]      Suiting  a   funeral  ;   pertaining  to  burial; 

solemn.    Hence:  Dark;  dismal;  mournful.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Wlmt  seem  to  us  but  md.  ftttiereal  tupera 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps.  Longfellow. 

—  Fu-ne're-al-ly,  adv. 

Fu-nest'  (fii-n6st'),  a.     [L.  funestns,  fr.  funus  a  fu- 
neral, destruction"  cf.  F.funeste.l    Lamentable;  dole- 
ful.    [/?.]     '■^  Funest  and  direful  deaths."         Coleridge. 
A  forerunner  of  something  very./WH/'^r.         Evelyn. 

Fun'gal  (f  un'gol),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi. 

Fun'gate  (-gat),  w.  [Cf.  F.  fongate.']  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  fungic  acid.     [Formerly  written  a\s,o  fun giate."] 

Funge  (fiinj),  ?(.  [L.  fungus  mxishroom,  dolt.]  A 
blockhead;  a  dolt ;  a  fool.     [6^5.]  Burton. 

Fun'gl  (fun'ji),  n.  pi.     (Bot.)  See  Fungus. 

ilFun'gi-a  (fQn'jT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  fungus  mushroom;  cf.  F.  fo7igie.'} 
(Zutil.)  A  genus  of  simple,  stony  corals; 

—  so  called  because  they  are  usuall)' 
fiat  and  circular,  with  radiating  plates, 
like  the  gill-s  of  a  mushroom.  Some  of 
them  are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Fun'gl-an  (-^n),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ./wi^ipit/.'P,  a  family  of  stony 
coraU.  ^7?.     One  of  the  Fimg id se. 

Fun'gl'bles  (-b'lz),  n.  pi.  [LL.  (res) 
fungibiles,  probably  fr.  L.  fungi  to  discharge.  "A  bar- 
barous term,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  use  of 
the  VfordQ  functionem  recipere  in  the  Digests."  Bourier. 
"Called  ningibiles,  quia  una  alterius  vice  fungitur.*^ 
John  Taylor  (1755).  Cf.  Function.]  1.  (Civ.  Law) 
Things  which  may  be  furnished  or  restored  in  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  specific  things  ;  —  called  also  fungi- 
ble things.  Bvrrill. 
2.  {Scots  Laic)  Movable  goods  which  may  be  valued 
by  weight  or  measure,  in  contradistinction  from  those 
which  must  be  judged  of  individually.  Jamieson. 
Fun'glc  (-j^k),  a.  [TL.  fungus  mushroom:  cf.  F.fun- 
giquf,  fongi'-juc.']  {Cheni.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
froni.  musliruiinis  ;  a.s. /«7i^/c  acid. 

Fun'gl-Clde'  (fQn'jT-sidOt  "■  {Fungi  -f  -cide,  fr.  L. 
caedere  tu  kill.]  Anything  that  kills  fungi.  —  Fun'gl- 
Ci^dal  (-si'dal).  a. 

Fun'gi-form  (-jT-f6rra),  a.  [Fungus -\- -form  :  cf.  F. 
fongifornie.'\     Shaped  like  a  fungus  or  mushroom. 

Fungiform  papillje  {Anat.),  numerous  small,  rounded 
eminences  on  the  npi)er  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Fun-gUli-fonn  (fiin-jTl'lT-fGrm),  «.  Shaped  like  a 
small  fungus. 

Fun'gln  (fun'jTu),  n.  [L.  fungus  mushroom  :  cf.  F. 
fongine,fung(n€.']  {Chen/.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
cellulose  found  in  certain  fungi  and  mushrooms. 

Fuu'glte  (-jit),  n.  [L.  fungus  mushroom  :  cf.  F./on- 
giff-1     (l^oleon.)  A  fossil  coral  resembling  Fungia. 

Fun-giv'0-rous  (fiin-jTv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  fungus  -^  ro- 
rare  to  eat  greedily  :  cf.  F.  fo7igivorc.']  {Zo'ol.)  Eating 
fungi  ;  — said  of  certain  insects  and  snails. 

Fun'gold   (fun'goid),  a.      IFungus   -f-   -oid :    cf.    F. 
fnngnidc.']     Like  a  fungus  ;  fungous;  spongy. 
Fiin-goro-gist  (fun-g51'o-jT.^tj,  n.    A  mycologist. 
Fun-gol'o-gy  (-.iy),  n.    [Fungus  +  -/opy.]    Mycology. 
Fun-gos'i-ty  (fun-gSs'T-tJ-),  n.     [Cf.   F.  Jungositit 
fongosite.']     The  quality  of  that  which  is  fungous;  fim- 
gous  excrescence.  Dnnglison. 

Fun'gOUS  ffnn'gus),  n.  [L.  fungosus:  cf.  F.  /on- 
gueuz.}     1.  Of  the  nature  of  fungi  ;  spongy. 


Fungia  (F.  ele- 
•jnnf)  of  Pacific 
CoaEt. 


use,    unite,    riide,    full,    ilp,    ttxn ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out)    oil ;      cbair ;    ^o ;    slug,    ink ;    then,    tliin ;    boN  ;    zU  =  z  in  azure. 


FUNGUS 

2-  Growing  suddenly,  but  not  subBtantial  or  durable. 

Fun'gus  (fiin't'Qs),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Fungi  ^fuu'ji),  E. 
Funguses  (fun'gus-ez).  [L.,  a 
mushroom  ;  perh.  akiu  to  a  doubt- 
ful Gr.  (T^oyyos  spouge,  for  ffirdy 
yo9 ;  if  so,  cl.  E.  sponge.'}  1.  iBot.) 
Any  one  of  the  Finvji,  a  large 
aud  very  complex  group  of  tballo- 
phytes  or  low  orgauizatiuu,  —  tbe 
molds,  mildews,  rusts,  emuts, 
mushrooms,  toadstools,  puff  balls, 
and  the  allies  of  each. 

(r^  The  fungi  are  all  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  and.  therefore,  to 
he  supplied  with  elaborated  nour- 
ishment, must  live  as  eaprophitea 
or    pantsites.      They    range    in    size  1'  ungi. 

from    single    microscopic    cells    to      1  Aparicns  comntua  ; 
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I  di- 


systems    of    entangled    threads  2  Boletusedulis  ;3  Jlor 
many  feet  in  extent,   which  develop  chella  csculenta. 
reproductive    bodies    aa    large    as   a 

man's  head.  The  vegetative  system  consists  of  septate 
or  rarely  unseptat«  filaments  called  hyphie ;  the  acgregti- 
tion  of  hyphre  into  structures  of  more  or  less  definite 
form  is  lmo\vn  a^s  the  mycebum.  See  Fungi,  in  the  Sup- 
plement. 

2.  {Med.)  A  spongy,  morbid  growth  or  granulation 
in  animal  bodies,  as  the  proud  flesh  of  wounds.  Jloblyn. 

Fu'nic  (fu'nik),  a.     (Anat.)   Funicular. 

Fu'nl-Cle  (tu'nl-k'I),  n.  [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of  funis 
cord,  rope:  cf.  F.  funicule  fuuicle  (in  sense  2).  Cf. 
FuNAMBULO.]    {Bot.)  1-  A  Small  cord,  ligature,  OF  fiber. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  little  stalk  that  attaches  a  seed  to  the 
placenta. 

Pu-nic'U-lar  (ffi-nik'u-ler),  a.     [Cf.  F.  funiculaire.'} 

1.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or  fiber. 

2.  Dependent  on  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

3.  {A?uit.)  Pertaining  to  a  funiculus  ;  made  up  of,  or 
resembling,  a  funiculus,  or  funiculi;  as,  ix  funicular 
ligament. 

Ftmicular  action  (ITecA.),  the  force  or  action  exerted  by 
a  rope  in  drawing  together  the  supports  tmiliiili  its  i.Mid, 
are  lastened,  when  acted  upon  by  forces  iippli.-d  in 
rection  transverse  to  the  rope,  as  in  the  ari  her's  b^ 
Funicular  curve.  Same  as  Catenary.  —  Funicular  machine 
{Mt'ch.)y  an  apparatus  forillustratLug  certain  principles  in 
statics,  consisting  of  a  cord  or  chain  attached  at  one  end 
to  a  fixed  point,  aud  having  the  other  passed  over  a  pulley 
and  sustaining  a  weight,  while  one  or  more  other  weights 
are  suspended  from  the  cord  at  points  between  the  fixed 
support  and  the  pulley.  —Funicular  polygon  (J/fcA.t,  the 
polygonal  figure  assumed  by  a  cord  fastened  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  sustaining  weights  at  diflerent  points. 

Fu-nlc'U-late  (-lut),  o.     Forming  a  narrow  ridge. 

II  Fu-nlc'u-lus  (-Ins),  n. ;  pi.  Funiculi  (-11).  [L.,  a 
little  cord.  See  Funicle.]  1.  {Anat.)  A  cord,  baud,  or 
bxmdle  of  fibers ;  esp.,  one  of  the  small  bimdles  of  fibers, 
of  winch  large  nerves  are  made  up  ;  applied  also  to  dif- 
ferent bands  of  white  matter  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

2.  {Zool.)  (tf)  A  short  cord  which  connects  the  embryo 
of  some  myriapods  with  the  amnion,  {b)  In  Bryozoa,  an 
organ  extending  back  from  the  stomach.  See  Bryozoa, 
and  Phylactolema. 

Fu-nil'i-form  (fij-uTl'T-fOrm),  a.  [L.  funis  rope  + 
'form.']  {Bot.)  Resembling  a  cord  in  toughness  aud 
flexibilitv,  as  the  roots  of  some  endogenous  trees. 

II  Fu'lils  (fu'nls),  w.  [L.,  a  rope.]  A  cord  ;  specific- 
ally, the  umbilical  cord  or  navel  string. 

Funk  (funk),  n.  [OE.  funke  a  little  fire  ;  akin  to 
Prov.  'E..funk  touchwood,  G.  funke  spark,  aud  perh.  to 
Goth. /o«  fire.]    An  offensive  smell;  a  steucli.     \_Low'\ 

Fui^,  V.  t.  To  envelop  with  an  offensive  smell  or 
emoke.     {Ohs.}  King. 

Funk,  '■.  /.     1.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell ;  to  stink. 

2.  To  be  frightened,  and  shrink  back;  to  flinch  ;  as, 
Xofunk  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  \_Colloq.'\  C.  Kingsleij. 

To  funk  out,  to  back  out  in  a  cowardly  fashion.  [Colloq.] 

To  funk  right  out  o'  political  strife.    LouvU  (Biglow  Pajicrs). 

Funk,  )  71.      A    shrinking    back    through    fear. 

Funk'lng,  I  [Colloq.l  "  The  horrid  panic,  or  funk 
(as  the  men  of  Eton  call  it)."  I)e  Quincey. 

Funk'y  (-J')i  ^'-  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
great  fear,  or  funking.     [Colloq.  Eng."] 

Fun'nel  (f tin'nel),  n.  [OE.  fund,  fonel,  prob.  through 
OF.  fr.  h.  fuu'lil'ulum,  i)ifu?ulil}}ilum,  funnel,  fr.  infun- 
dere  to  pour  in;  in  m -^^ fumine  to  pour;  cf.  Armor. 
founil  funnel,  V^.J^'ynel  airhole,  chimney.  See  Fuse, 
V.  /.]  1.  A  vessel  of  tbe  shape  of  an  inverted  hollow 
cone,  terminating  below  in  a  pipe,  and  used  for  convey- 
ing liquids  into  a  close  vessel ;  a  tunnel. 

2.  A  pa.ssaj^e  or  avenue  for  a  fluid  or  flowing  substance  ; 
Bpecifically,  a  smoke  flue  or  pipe  ;  the  iron  cliimney  of  a 
steamship  or  the  like. 

Funnel  box  (Mininr/),  an  apparatus  for  collecting  finely 
cruehed  ore  from  water,    hnifjht.  —  Funnel  Btay  u\Vm^), 
one  of  tlic  ropes  or  rods  steadying  a  steamer's 
funnel. 

Fun'nel-lorm'  (-fOrm^),  n.  (Bnf.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  tunnel;  tliat  is,  ex- 
panding gradvially  from  tho  bottom  upward, 
as  the  corolla  of  some  flowers ;  infundibuli- 
form. 

Ftin'ny  {-nf),a.  [Compar.  Funnier (-nT-er) ; 
«7/;y?r/.  Fu.vMEST.]  [From  Fun. j  Droll;  com- 
ical ;  amusing ;  laughable. 

Funny  bone.    See  Crazy  bone,  under  Crazy. 

Pun'ny,  n.  ;  pi.  Funnies  (-nlz).  A  clinker- 
built,  narrow  boat  for  sculling.     [l^ng.'] 

Fur  (fOr),  n.  [OE.  fiirre,  OF.  forre^ 
furrre,  sheath,  case,  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  foVm  Corolla. 
0H(».  fnotfir  linings  case,  G.  futlrr ;  akin 
to  Icel.  fOSr  lining,  Goth.  fO'lr  scabbard  ;  cf.  fikr.  patrn 
vesfM-l,  dish.  The  German  and  Icel.  words  also  have  tlie 
sense  fodder,  but  this  was  probably  a  different  word 
originally.     Cf.  Fodder  food,  FoTirKR,  r.  /.,  Forel,  n.") 

1.  The  short,  fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  anini.ils,  growing 


thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from  the  hair,  which 
is  louger  and  coarser. 

2.  The  skins  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the  fur  ; 
peltry  ;  as,  a  cargo  of  furs. 

3.  Strips  of  dressed  skins  with  fur,  used  on  garments 
for  warmth  or  for  ornament. 

4.  pi.  Articles  of  clothing  made  of  fur ;  iis,  a  set  of 
furs  for  a  lady  (a  collar,  tippet,  or  cape,  muti',  etc.). 

Wrapped  up  in  my  furs.   Luihj  M.  W.  Muntayu. 

5.  Any  coating  considered  as  resembling  fur ;  as : 
(f/)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the  tongue  in 
persons  affected  with  fever,  {h)  The  soft,  downy  cover- 
ing on  the  skin  of  a  peach,  {c)  The  deposit  formed  on 
the  iuterior  of  boilers  aud  other  vessels  by  hard  water. 

6.  {Her.)  One  of  several  patterns  or  diapers  used  as 
tinctures.  There  are  nine  in  all,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  only  six.     See  Tincture. 

Fur  (ffii).  fl-  Of  or  pertaining  to  furs ;  bearing  or 
made  of  fur  ;  as,  a  fur  cap ;  the  fur  trade. 

Fur  seaK^o;;^), 
one  of  several 
speciesof  seals  of 
the  genera  Od- 
lorhimcs  a.nd  Arc- 
toe  e  p  h  a  lu  s, 
inhabiting  the 
North  Pacific  and 
the  Antarctic 
oce  aus.  They 
have  a  coat  of 
flue  and  soft  fur 
which  is  biglily 
prized.  The 
northern  fur  seal 
(i'ullorhiiuis  ur- 
sinns}  breeds  in 
vast  numbers  on 
the  Prybilov  Isl- 
ands, off  the 
coast  of  Alaska; 


a  Funncl- 


Nortliorn   Fur    Sea!   (Cnllnr}iiiiu.<t  iirsinus). 
a  Adult  male:  6  Adult  female. 

-called  also  sea  bear. 

Fur,  r.  t.     {imp.  &p.  p.  Furred  (ffird) ;  p.  pr.  &  i'6. 

n.  Furring.]     1.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur;  as, 

/»rrfrf  robes.  "  You /wr  your  gloves  witli  reason."  Shak, 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

3.  {Arch.)  To  nail  small  strips  of  board  or  larger 
scantbng  upon,  in  order  to  make  a  level  surface  for  lath- 
ing or  boarding,  or  to  provide  for  a  apace  or  interval  back 
of  the  plastered  or  boarded  surface,  as  inside  an  outer 
wall,  by  way  of  protection  against  damp.  Gwilt. 

Fu-ra'cious  (fii-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  furax,  -racis,  tliiev- 
ish,  from /'»■  thief.]     Given  to  theft ;  thievish.     lObs."} 

Fu-rac'1-ty  (fu-rasT-ty),  n.  [L.  furucilas.']  Addict- 
edness  to  theft ;  thievisbness.     {Obs."] 

Fur'T)e-l0W  (ffir'be-lo),  V.  [Prov.  F.  farb(da,  equiv. 
to  F.falbala,  It.  fidbfda.']  A  plaited  or  gathered  flounce 
on  a  woman's  garment. 

Fur'T>e-low.  r,  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Furbelowed  (-lod) ; 
p.  pi:  &  lb.  n.  FuRBELowiNG.]  To  put  a  furbelow  on; 
to  ornament. 

FurOaish  (-bTsh),  v.  t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.  Furbished 

(-bTsht) ;  p.  pr.  *t  rb.  n.  Furbishing.]     [OE.  forbischen, 

OF.  forhir,  furbir,  fourbir,  F.fovrbir,  fr.  OUG.  finhan 

to  clean.     See  -ish.]    To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness  ;  to 

clean  ;  to  burnish ;  as,  to  furbish  a  sword  or  spear.  Shak. 

Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt.  Sltak. 

Fur'blsh-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  furbished. 

FurTjish-er  (-er),  7i.     [Cf,  F.  fonrbisseur.}     One  who 

fu!  lii.-.lus ;  esp.,  a  sword  cutler,  who  finishes  sword  blades 

and  .^tiiiikir  wt.'^apons. 

Fur'cate  (fQr'kSt),     la.    [h.  f  urea  fov'k.    See  Fork.] 

Fur'ca-ted  (-ki-ted),  J       Forked  ;    branching  like    a 

fork;  aa,  furcate  t\\lff,s. 

Fur-ca'tlon  (f  ur-ka'shun),  7i.  A  branching  like  a  fork. 
Fur-cU'er-OUS  (-sTf 'er-iis),  a.  [L.  furcifer  yoke  bearer, 
scoundrel; /»rca  fork,  yoke,  fork-shaped  instrument  of 
piHiishment  -j-  ferre   to  bear.]     Kascally  ;   scandalous. 
[R.}     ^'^  Furciferous  iniAves,.''^  I>c  Qnincerj. 

i:  Fur'CU-la"(ffir'ku-la),  n.  [L.,  a  forked  prop,  dim. 
of/i/rca  afork.]  {Anat.)  A  forked  process;  the  wish- 
bone or  furculum. 
Fur'cu-lar  (-ler),  a.  Shaped  like  a  fork  ;  furcate. 
p  Fur'CU-lum  (-lum),  Ji.  [NL.,  dim.  of  h.  furca  a 
fork.]  {Anat.)  Tlie  wishbone  or  merrythought  of  birds, 
formed  by  the  united  clavicles. 

Fur'dle  (-d'l),  r.  t.     [See  Fardel,  and  cf.  Furl.]    To 
draw  up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  roll  up.     [Obs.'] 
i;  Fur'fur  (-fur),  n.     [L.]     Scurf;  dandruff. 
Fur'fu-ra'ceous  (-fii-ra'shiis),  a.    [L.  furfuraceus.} 
Made  of  bran  ;  like  bran  ;  scurfy. 

Fur'fu-ran  (-rSn),  n.  [L.  furfur  bran.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  oily  substance,  C4H4O,  obtained  bj'  distilling 
certain  organic  substances,  as  pine  wood,  salts  of  pyro- 
muric  acid,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  tetraphcuol. 

Fur'fu-ra'tlon  (ffir'fu-ra'shSn),  n.     [L.  furfur  bran, 
Kciiif.]     Falling  of  scurf  from  the  liead  ;  dcsipunuation. 
Fur'lu-rine  (-rln  or  -ren),  n.    {Chcni.)  A  white,  crys- 
tallinii  base,  obtained  indirectly  from  furfurol. 

Fur'fu-rol  (-rol),  v.  [h.  furfur  bran  H- o/eum  oil,] 
{C/iein.)  A  colorless  oily  bqiiid,  CjH^O.CHO,  of  a  pleas- 
ant odor,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bran,  sugar,  etc., 
aud  ri'Kardcd  as  an  aldehyde  derivative  of  furfurau  ;  — 
called  also  furfural. 

Fur'Iu-roUB  (fHrTu-rus),  a.     Made  of  bran;  furfura- 

ccoiirt.     (/,'.]     "■  Finfurous  bread."  Si/dnn/  Smith. 

Fu'rI-al  (tu'rT-'d),  (f.     [L.  furiaJis  :  cf. 'OF.  frinal.'] 

Furious;  ragint;;  lormentinR.     [Obs.l  Chaucrr. 

FU'rl-bun'dal  (fu'rt-hunM'/I),  a.     [L.  furihuudus,  fr. 

furrrc  t'>  rage.  I     Full  of  rage,     [Obs.^  (i.  Harvey. 

Fu'rles  (fri'rlz),  n.  j'l.     See  FuRY.  .1. 

Fu'rll©  (fii'rTl),  n,     [/-'//rfurol  -f  bonziV.".]    (Chem.) 

A  y.lb.w,  crystallinn  substance,  (C<Hi0)j.CjO3.  obtained 

by  the  nxi.lation  of  furoin.     [Written  also/wn/.] 

Fu-rll'lC  (ffi-rink),  a.  (Chrm.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
d('rive<I  from,  fnrile  ;  tin,  furilic  aciil. 


Same  as  Frumenty. 


FURORE 

H  FU'rt-O'BO  (foo're-o'zS  or  fu'tX-o'st),  a.  A  adv.  [It.] 
{Mus.)  With  preat  force  or  vigor  ;  vehemently. 

Fu'ri-OUS  (tU'ri-vis),  '/.     [L.  fitriosus,  fr.  furia  rage, 
fury  :  cf.  F.furieux.     See  Fury.]     1.  Transported  with 
passion  or  fury  ;  raging;  violent;  as,  a/«nc/»,s  animal. 
2.  Rushing  with  impetuosity ;  moving  with  violence ; 
as,  a  furious  stream  ;  a,  furious  wind  or  storm. 

Syn.  —  Impetuous ;  vehement ;  boisterous  ;  fierce ;  tur- 
bulent;  tumultuous;  augry  ;  mad;  frantic;  frenzied. 
—  Fu'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fu'ri-ous-ness.  n. 

Furl(ffirl),  v.  t.  linip.&:  p.  p.  FuuLED  (fQrld);p. 
pr.  ifc  vb.  II.  Furling.]  [Contr.  fr.  furdle,  fr.  fardel 
bundle  :  cf.  F.  ferler  to  furl,  OF.  fardeler  to  pack.  See 
Furdle,  Fardel,  and  cf.  Farl.]  To  draw  up  or  gather 
into  close  compass ;  to  wrap  or  roll,  as  a  sail,  close  to- 
the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  or,  as  a  flag,  close  to  or  around 
its  staff,  securing  it  there  by  a  gasket  or  line.  Toften. 
Furlong  (fQraOug  ;  115),  n.  \_0E.  furlong,  furlang^ 
AS.  furlang,  furlung,  prop.,  tbe  length  of  a  furrow; 
furh  furrow  +  long  long.  See  Furrow,  and  Long,  a.] 
A  mea.sure  of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile ;  forty 
rods ;  two  hundred  aud  twenty  yards. 

Fur'lough  (iQr'Io),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  verlof,  fr.  a  prefix 
akin  to  E./or  +  the  root  of  E.  lie]',  and  akin  to  Dan. 
forlov,  '&\\ .  furlof,  G.  verlatib  permission.  See  Lief,  a.] 
{Mil.)  Leave  of  absence;  especially,  leave  given  to  an 
oflBcer  or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a  certain 
time  ;  also,  the  document  granting  leave  of  absence,^ 

Furlough,   V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.p.  FuRLOUGHED  (-lod);, 

p.  pr.  cV'  vb.  n.  Furloughing.]     {Mil.)  To  furnish  with 

a  furlough  ;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to,  as  to  an  officer 

or  soldier. 

Fur'men-ty  (mSn-ty),  j 

Fur'mi-ty  (-mT-ty).      i 

Fur'nace  (-nSs  ;  48),  n.     [OE.  fornais,  fonieis,  OF. 

fornaisc,  F.  fournaise,  from  L.  fornax;  akin  to  furjins 

oven,  and  prob.  to  F,.  force ps.}     1.  An  inclosed  place  in 

which  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  as  for 

reducing  ores  or  melting  metals,  for  warming  a  house, 

for  baking  pottery,  etc.  ;  as,  an  iron  fuimace;  a  hot-air 

furnace;  a  glass/^j'nace;  a  boiler /«rnace,  etc. 

[ir^^  Furnaces  are  classified  as  wind  or  air  fiirvares 
when  the  fire  is  urged  only  by  the  natural  draught ;  as 
blast  furnaces,  when  the  fire  is  urged  by  the  injection  ar- 
tificially of  a  forcible  current  of  air ;  and  as  reverberutonj 
furnaces,  when  the  flame,  in  passing  to  the  chimney,  is 
thrown  down  by  a  low  arched  roof  upon  the  materials 
operated  upon. 

2.  A  place  or  time  of  punishment,  affliction,  or  great 
trial ;  severe  experience  or  discipline.  Dent.  iv.  -0. 

Bustamente  furnace,  a  shaft  furnace  for  roasting  quick- 
silver ores. —  Furnace  bridge.  Same  as  Br idae  nail.  See 
Bridge,  ??.,  5.  —  Furnace  cadmium  or  cadmia,  tlie  oxide  of 
zinc  which  accumulates  iu  the  chimneys  of  furnaces 
smelting  zinciferous  ores.  Baijmojid.  —  Furnace  hoist 
(Iroyi  Manvf.),  a  lift  for  raising  ore,  coal,  etc.,  to  the 
mouth  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Fur'nace,  v.  t.    To  throw  out,  or  exhale,  as  from  a 

furnace;  also,  to  put  into  a  furnace.     [Obs  or  .K.] 

\\q  furnaces 

The  thick  eighs  from  hini.  Shak. 

Fur'ni-ment  (-uT-meut),  n.     [Cf.  F.foimument.    See 

Furnish.]     Furniture.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Fur'nish{fQr'nTsh),  r.  /,    [imp.   &  p.  p.  Furnished 

(-nisht);7>.  pr.  &  rb.   n.  Furnishing.]     [OF.  Jjnnir, 

fornir,  to  furnish,  finish,  F.  fonrnir  ;  akin  to  Pr.  formir, 

furmir,froiuir,  to  accomplish,  satisfy,  fr,  OHG.  frum- 

jan   to   further,    execute,   do,  akin  to   E.  frmne.     See 

Frame,  v.  t.,  and  -ish.]     1.  To  supply  with  anything 

necessary,  useful,  or  appropriate  ;  to  provide  ;  to  equip  ; 

to  fit  out,  or  fit  up;  to  adorn;  as,  to  furnish  a  family 

with  provisions;  to  fu?-^tish  one  with  arms  for  defense; 

to  furnish  a  table  ;  to  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  ;  to 

furnish  one  with  knowledge  or  principles;  to fintiish  aa 

expedition  or  enterprise,  a  room  or  a  house. 

That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fwuishrd 
unto  all  good  works.  2  ^*"i-  iii-  !"■ 

2.  To  offer  for  use ;  to  provide  (something) ;  to  give 
(something) ;  to  afford  ;  as,  to  furnish  food  to  the  hun- 
gry;  to  furnish  arms  for  defense. 

Yc  are  they  .  .  .  that  junush  the  drink  offering  untn  that 
number.  ■'*■  '-"^v.  11. 

His  writings  and  his  life/toTiisA  abundant  proofs  that  he  wa« 
not  a  man  of  strong  eeuse.  MacauUn/. 

Fur'nlsh,  n.  That  which  is  furnished  as  a  specimen  ; 
asanii'le;  a  supply.     [06.?.]  Greene. 

Fur'nish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 
Fur'nish-ment  (-mrnt),  71.    The  act  of  furnishing,  or 
of  svipplyiuf;  furniture;  al.so.  furniture.    [Obs."}    Daniel. 
Fur'ni-ture  (-nT-tiir;  135),  n.     [F.  four7iiture.      See 
Furnish,  v.  t.}     1.  That  with  wliich  anything  is  fur- 
nished or  supplied  ;  supplies ;  outfit ;  equipment. 

The  form  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  earth.      TiRotson. 

The  thouehts  which  make  the/iniirtuj-e  of  their  minds. 

M.  Ai-noid. 

2.  Articles  used  for  convenience  or  decoration  in  a 
house  or  apartment,  as  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  sofas, 
carpets,  curtains,  pictures,  va.ses,  etc. 

3.  The  necessary  appendages  to  anytliing,  as  to  a 
machine,  a  carriage,  a  ship,  etc.  {a)  (lyaut.)  The  masts 
and  rigging  of  a  ship,  (b)  {Mil.)  The  mountings  of  a 
gun.  (c)  llnilders'  hardware,  such  as  locks,  door  and 
window  trimmings,  etc.  (rf)  (Print.)  Pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  of  a  lesser  height  than  the  type,  jdaced  around 
tho  pages  or  other  matter  in  a  form,  and,  with  the  ([uoins, 
serving  to  secure  the  form  in  its  place  in  the  chase. 

4.  {lifus.)  A  mixed  or  compound  stop  in  an  organ  ;  — 
sonii'tinii'H  calleil  mixture. 

Fu'ro-ln  (tn'r^i-Tn).  n.  [See  Furfurol,]  {Ch^v^ .)  A 
col.'ilrHH,  crvstalline  substance,  C,„H„04,  from  furfurol. 

Fu'ror  (fu'r^r),  V.     [L.    Cf.  Fury.]    Fury  ;  rage. 

II  Fu-roTe  (fm.-ro'ri),  n.  [It.]  Excitement ;  connuo- 
tion  ;  futlnisiasni. 


ulc,  Bcoate,  c^e,  &mi  iirm,  ask,  flaol,  {(U ;    £ve,  event,  dnd,  ICrn,  recent ;    See,  tdea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,  drb,   5dd  ; 
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Fur'rl-er  (fflr'rT-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fourrcur.'[  A  dealer 
ill  furs  ;  out*  who  makus  or  hl^IIh  fur  ^ooiIm. 

Fur'rl-er-y  (-J),  n.     1.  Kuth,  in  guiieral.  Tooke. 

2.  The  biiiiinesfl  of  a  furrier  ;  trario  in  furs. 

Fur'rlng  (-ring),  n.  1.  (Carp.)  (n)  The  leveling  of 
a  Burface,  or  the  preparing  of  an  air  Hi)a(.'e,  by  means  of 
strips  of  board  or  of  larger  pieces.  Bee  Fur,  v.  t.,  3. 
(ft)  The  striprt  tliiis  laid  on. 

2.  (Shiphiiiltli/ig)  Double  planking  of  a  ship's  side. 

3.  A  deposit  from  water,  as  on  the  inwide  of  a  boiler ; 
nlso,  the  operation  of  cleaning  away  tliin  deposit. 

Fur'row  (fur'ro),  n.  [OK.  J'oroiv,  Jorgh,  ,fnrgh,  AS. 
/urh ;  akin  to  D.  voor,  OllG.  j'urnk,  ii.  furche,  Dan. 
Jure.,  Sw.  /'('/Y(,  leel.  for  drain,  L.  porca  ridge  between 
two  furrows.]  1.  A  trench  iu  the  earth  made  by,  or 
a-s  by,  a  plow. 

2.  Any  trench,  clmnnel,  or  groove,  ns  in  wood  or 
niet:d  ;  a  wrinkle  on  the  face ;  as,  t\\\i  J'tin-ows  of  age. 

Farrow  weed,  a  weed  which  grows  on  plowed  land. 
^hiik.  —To  draw  a  straight  furrow,  to  live  irorrectly  ;  not 
to  deviate  from  the  right  line  of  duty.     I.owdl. 

Fur'row,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Furrowed  (-rSd) ;  p. 
pr  &,  vb.  n.  FunnowiNo.]  [From  Furrow,  n.  :  cf.  AS. 
yyriim,']  1.  To  cut  a  furrow  in  ;  to  make  furrows  in ; 
to  plow  ;  as,  to/iirrow  the  grovnid  or  sea.  Shak. 

2.  To  mark  with  ch.annels  or  with  wrinkles. 

Thuu  canst  hrlp  time  to  furrow  me  with  aj,'c.        Shitk. 
Fair  checks  were  furroivcd  with  hot  ti^ars.        Lyron. 

Fur'row-y  (-y),  a.    Furrowed.     {R-\  Tennysoy}. 

Fur'ry  (fflr'ry),  a.  [From  Fur.]  1.  Covered  with 
fur  ;  dressed  in  fur.     *^  Furrt/  nations."  Thomson. 

2.  Consisting  of  fur ;  as, /(»vy  spoils.  J}ryden. 

3.  Resembling  fur. 

Fur'ther  (-tlier),  mh\  [A  comparative  of  forth,'  OE. 
fur//ie>\foyt/ier,  AS.  fiirSor,fur6ur ;  akin  XoQ.fiirder. 
See  Forth,  "'''"■]  To  a  greater  distance;  in  addition; 
moreover.     See  Farther. 

Carries  us,  I  know  not  how  much  further,  into  familiar  cnm- 
jany.  M.  Amohl. 

They  advanced  as  far  as  Elcusia  and  Thria  j  hut  no  further. 

JoiietHT/nicyd.). 

Farther  off,  not  so  near ;  apart  by  a  greater  distance. 

Fur'ther,  «.  compar.  [Positive  it-anting;  superl. 
Furthest.]  1.  More  remote  ;  at  a  greater  distance  ; 
more  in  advance ;  farther ;  as,  the  further  end  of  the 
field.     See  Farther. 

2.  Beyond;  additional;  as,  a,  further  reason  for  this 
opinion  ;  nothing  further  to  suggest. 

(^^  The  forms  further  and  further  are  in  general  not 
dirterentiated  by  writers,  but  further  is  preft-rred  by 
many  when  application  to  quantity  or  degree  is  implied. 

Fur'ther,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Furthered  (-tberd) ; 
p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Furthering.]  [O'E.  f/rrihren^  forfhren, 
AS.  fyrSran,  fijrSri<in.  See  Further,  adv.^  To  help 
forward  ;  to  promote  ;  to  advance ;  to  forward  ;  to  help 
or  assist. 

This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design.    Dnjden. 
I  should  nothing  further  the  weal  jjublic. 

liohynson  {More's  Utopia). 

Fur'ther-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  furthering  or 
helping  forward  ;  promotion ;  advancement ;  progress. 

I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all.  for  your 
furtherance  and  joy  of  faith.  Phil.  i.  25. 

Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing, 
Ni-'t  u£  spent  deeds,  but  of  duiii|;.  Emerson. 

Fur'ther-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  furthers,  or  helps  to 
advance  ;  a  promoter.  Shak. 

Fur'ther-more'  (-mor/),  adv.  or  conj.  Moreover; 
besides  ;  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said. 

Fur'ther-most'  (-most'),  a.     Most  remote  ;  furthest. 

Fur'ther-SOme  (-sum),  o.  Tending  to  further,  ad- 
Tance,  or  promote  ;  helpful ;  advantageous.     [/^] 

Ymi  will  not  find  it  fiirtheesome.  Carlyle. 

Flir'thest  (-tiiest),  n.  siipni.  Most  remote;  most  in 
advance  ;  farthest.     See  Further,  a. 

Fur'thest,  adv.     At  the  greatest  distance  ;  farthest. 

Fur'tive  (-tTv),  a.     [Ij.furtivus,  fr.  furtum  theft,  fr. 

Jut  thief,  akin  to  ferre  to  bear :    cf.    F.  furtif.     See 

Fertile.]    Stolen  ;  obtained  or  characterized  by  stealth  ; 

sly;  secret;  stealthy;  as,  a/ur/ne  look.  Prior. 

A  hasty  and  furtive  ceremony.  I/aUam. 

For'tlve-ly,  adv.     stealthily  ;  by  theft.  Lover. 

Fu'run-Cle  (fu'run-k'l),  7J.  [L.  furunculus  a  petty 
thief,  a  boil,  dim.  of  fur  thief  :  cf.  F.  fiironc/e.}  (Med.) 
A  superficial,  inflammatory  tumor,  suppurating  with  a 
central  core  ;  a  boil. 

Fu-run'CU-lar  (flj-run'kij-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertahiing 
to  a  furuncj^e  ;  marked  by  the  presence  of  furuncles. 

Fu'ry  (fu'ry),  n.     [L.  fur.'}     A  thief.     [Obs.J 

Have  an  cyt  to  ynur  plate,  for  there  be  furies.   J.  Fletcher. 

Fu'ry,  n.  ;  pL  Furies  (-rTz).     [L.  fnrin,  fr.  furere  to 
rage  :  cf.  F.furie.     Cf.  Furor.]     1.  Violent  or  extreme 
excitement ;  overmastering  agitation  or  enthusiasm. 
Her  wit  began  to  be  with  a  divine  fur;/  inspired.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Violent  anger  ;  extreme  wrath  ;  rage  ;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  inanimate  things,  as  the  wind  or  storms  ;  im- 
petuosity ;  violence.     "  F»n/ of  the  wind."  Shak. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  /iin/.  S/ink. 

3.  pi.  {Greek  Myth.)  The  avenging  deities,  Tisiphone, 
Alecto,  and  Megipra  ;  the  Erinyes  or  Euraenides. 

The  i^o-i>5,  they  sniil.  are  atlendnnts  on  iuptice.  nnd  if  the 
fiun  in  heaven  slioutd  transgrcsa  his  path  tliey  would  punish 
him.  KTneraon. 

4.  One  of  the  Parcjp,  or  Fates,  esp.  Atropos.     [i?.] 

Comes  the  blind  Fiiry  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  hie-  ^tiltnn. 

B.  A  stormy,  turbulent,  violent  woman  ;  a  hag  ;  a  vix- 
en ;  a  virago  ;  a  termagant. 

Syn.— Anger;  indignation;  resentment:  wrath;  ire; 
rage;  vehemence;  violence;  fierceness;  turbulence; 
madness  ;  frenzy.    See  Anoer. 
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Furze  Cfarz),7i.    [OE.yir.^  A^.fyrs."]  (Bot.)  A  thorny 

evergict-n  hlirub  (IHex  J'Juropiuu.'i),  with 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  very  common 
upon  the  plains  and  hills  of  Great  liiit- 
ain  ;  —  called  also  yorse,  and  whin.  The 
dwarf  furze  is  Ulcx  nanus. 

Furze'chat'  (-chat'),  n.  {ZoYd.)  The 
wliiu'lKit ;  —  (;alled  i\\m  furze.churk. 

Furze'llng  (-ITng),  n.  {ZoVd.)  An 
Knglisli  warlfler  (Melizophitus  jjrovin- 
cinli.s); — called  also  furze  wren.,  and 
}>artf<ird-  warbler. 

Fiirz'en  tfQrz'*u),  a.     Furzy  :  gorsy. 

[Ob.s.]  Jlollnnd. 

Furz'y  (-J),  a.  Abounding  in,  or 
overgrown  with,  furze  ;  characterized  by  furze.         Gay. 

II  Fu'saln'  (fu'z5N'),  n.  [F,  the  spindle  treo ;  also, 
charcoal  madefromit.J  (Fine  Arts)  («)  Fine  charcoal  of 
willow  wood,  used  as  a  drawing  implement.  (Ij)  A  draw- 
ing matle  with  it.  See  Charcoal,  n.j  ii,  and  Charcoal 
drifu'iiig,  under  CHARCOAL. 

Fu'sa-role  (fu's^t-rol),  n.  [F.  fusnrolle,  fr.  It.  fu.m- 
ruoli',  fr.  fii.w  spindle,  sliaft  of  a  column.  See  Fusee  a 
conical  wheel.]  (Arrh.)  A  molding  generally  placed  un- 
der  the  echinus  or  quarter  roun<l  (A  cajjitals  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture. 

Fus-ca'tlon  (fus-ka'shun),  71.  [h.  fu scare,  fu.-!rattnn, 
to  make  dark,  fr. /".:rc«5  dark.]  A  darkening  ;  obscuri- 
ty; (ibfnscation.     [P.]  Plfiunt. 

Fua'cln(fus'.sTn),  n.  [L. /».sr'f/5  dark-colored,  tawny.] 
{Phiisi'il.  t^heiii.)  A  brown,  nitrogenous  pigment  con- 
tain-'d  in  the  retinal  epithelium  ;  a  variety  of  metanin. 

Fus'Clne  (-sin  or  -sen),  n.  (Chem.)  A  dark-colored 
substance  obtained  from  empyreumatic  animal  oil.    [/.'.] 

Fus'COUS  (-kus),  a.  [h.fuscus.l^  Brown  or  grayish 
black ;  darkish. 

Siui  and  t'uscou.t  colors,  as  black  or  brown,  or  deep  purple 
and  the  hke.  JlurLe. 

Fuse  (fuz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.p.  p.  Fused  (fuzd);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  PAUSING.]  [L.  fusus,  p.  p.  of  fuiidcre  to  pour, 
melt,  cast.  See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf.  Futile.]  1.  To 
liquefy  by  heat ;  to  render  fluid ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  melt. 

2.  To  unite  or  blend,  aa  if  melted  together. 

Wliobc  fancy  ./'uses  old  and  new.  T'Wii/^"n. 

Fuse,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
statt'  by  heat ;  to  be  melted  ;  to  melt. 

2.  To  be  blended,  as  if  melted  together. 

Fusing  point,  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  a  sub- 
stance melts  ;  the  point  of  fusion. 

Fuse,  n.  [For  fusee,  fu.nl.  See  2d  Fusil.]  (Gun- 
7}ery,  Mining,  etc.)  A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  by  means  of  which  a  charge  of  powder 
is  ignited,  as  iu  blasting  ;  —  called  also  fuzee.     See  Fuze. 

Fuse  hole,  the  hole  iu  a  shell  prepared  for  the  reception 

of  the  fuse.  Farrow. 

Fu-see'  (fu-ze')i  n.     [See  2d  Fusil,  and  cf.  Fuse,  n.] 

1.  A  flintlock  gun.     See  2d  Fusil.     [Obs.^ 

2.  A  fuse.     See  Fuse,  n. 

3-  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

Fu-see',  ?t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  track  of  a 
buck.  Ainsu'orth. 

Fu-see',  n.  [F.  fu.^ee  a  spiudleful,  fusee,  LL.  fusata, 
fr.  fusare  to  Ufe  a  spin- 
dle, L.  fusus  spindle.] 
(a)  The  cone  or  con- 
ical wheel  of  a  watch 
or  clock,  designed  to 
equalize  the  power  of 
the  mainspring  by  hav- 
ing the  chain  from  tho 
barrel  which  contains  the  spring  wind  in  a  spiral  groove 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
diameter  of  the  cone  at  the  point  where  the  chain  acts 
may  correspond  with  tlie  degree  of  tension  of  the 
spring.     (/v)_A  similar  wJieel  used  in  other  machinery. 

Fu'sel  (fu's61),  n.,  Pu'sel  oil.  [G.  fu.s:el  bad  liquor.] 
(Chem.)  A  liot,  acrid,  oily  liquid,  accompanying  many 
alcoholic  liquors  (as  potato  whisky,  corn  whisky,  etc.), 
as  an  undesirable  ingredient,  and  consisting  of  several  of 
the  higher  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  but  particu- 
larly of  amy!  alcohol ;  hence,  specifically  applied  to  amyl 
.alcohol. 

Fu'sl-bll'i-ty  (fu'zT-bTl'T-ty),  V.  [Cf.  F.  fusibilite.} 
The  quality  of  being  fusible. 

Fu'sl-ble  (fii'zi-b'l),  a.  [F.  fusible.  See  Fuse,  v.  1-1 
Capable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied. 

Fufllble  metal,  any  alloy  of  different  metals  capable  of 
being  ea.sily  fused,  especially  an  alloy  of  five  parts  of  bis- 
mutli,  three  of  lead,  an<l  t\\"  nf  tin,  whirh  int'lts  at  a 
temperature  below  that  of  bnilioi:  water,  //v  .  -  Fusible 
plug  {Slteani  Boiler),  a  piece  ol  (M.sily  fusible  alloy,  placed 
in  one  of  the  sheets  and  intended  to  melt  and  blow  off 
the  steam  in  case  of  low  water. 

Fu'si-form  (fu'sT-fSrm  or  fu'zT-),  a.  [L. 
fusus  spindle  -f-  -form:  cf.  F.  fusiforme.'] 
Shaped  like  a  spindle  ;  tapering  at  each  end ; 
as,  a.fu.siform  root;  a. fusiform  cell. 

Fu'sU  (fu'zTl),  a.  [L.  j'usrdis  molten,  flu- 
id, fr.  fundere,  fusum,  to  pour,  cast.  See 
Fuse,  t\  /.]  1.  Capable  of  being  melted  or 
rendered  fluid  by  heat ;  fusible.  [P-'\  ''  A 
kind  oi fusil  marble."  Woodward. 

2.  Running  or  flowing,  as  a  liquid.  [R.^ 
**  A.  fusil  sea."  ./.  Philips. 

3.  Formed  by  melting  and  pouring  into  a 
mold;  cast:  founded.     [Obs,'\  Milton. 

Fu'sU  (fu'zil;  277),  n.  [F.  fusil,  Lh.  fo- 
die  a  steel  for  kindling  fire,  from  L.  focns 
hearth,  fireplace,  in  LL.  fire.  See  Focus, 
and  cf.  Fusee  a  firelock.]  A  light  kind  of 
flintlock  musket,  formerly  in  use. 

Fu'sU,  «.    [See  3d   Fusee.]     {Her.)  A  bearing  of   a 
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rhomboid.al  figure  ;  —  named  from  its  shape,  which  re- 

HcmbleH  that  of  a  spindle. 

C  iV  '  It  dilfcrs  from  a  lozenge  in  be-  '^ 
ing  Inngrr  in  i»roportion  to  its  width. 

Fu'slle  ( iu'zTl),  a.  Same  as  Fusil,  a. 

Fu'sil-eer'  I  (-er'),  n.    [F.  fusilier, 

Fu'sU-ler'  f  ir.fusil.-^  {MU.)(a) 
Kurnnrly,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil. 
Hence,  in  the  plural:  (6)  A  title  now 
borne  by  Boiue  regiments  and  compa- 
nies ;  as,  **■  The  Royal  Fusiliers,^'  etc.  Fueil  (Ifer  > 

Fu'sll-lade'    (lii'zTMad'),  ?j.       [F. 
fusillndr;  rf.  It.  fucituta.    See  FusiL  a  firelock,]    (Mil.) 
A  himultanenus  discharge  of  firearms. 

Fu'aU-lade'  (fil'zTl-lad'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fusil- 
laded; p.pr.  A  Tb.  n.  Fusillading.]  To  whoot  down  or 
slioot  at  by  a_HiTriultaneous  discharge  of  firearms. 

Fu'sion  (fu'zliiin),  7i.  [L.  fusio,  fr.  f  under p,fumm^ 
to  pour,  melt:  ef.  F.  fusion.  See  Fuse,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
FoisoN.]  1.  Tlio  act  or  oj  eration  of  melting  or  render- 
ing fluid  by  heat  ;  the  act  of  melting  together;  as,  the 
fusion  of  metalM. 

2.  The  Btato  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ;  a 
state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat ;  aa, 
inetala  infusion, 

3.  The  union  or  blending  together  of  things,  as  if 
melted  together, 

Tlic  universal /iwion  of  races,  languageB,  and  cnntoma  .  -  . 
had  prf)duced  a  cor  respond  iiij;./iwi««  of  creed*.         <'.  KinfffU!/. 

Watery  fuelon  {('hem.),  the  melting  of  certain  crystals 
by  heat  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization. 

4.  (Biol.)  The  union,  or  binding  together,  of  adjacent 
parts  or  tissues. 

Fu'some  (tu'sum),  a.  [AS.  fijsan  to  hasten,  fr.  fu-t 
ready,  prompt,  quick  ;  akin  to  OS. /5,*,  OMii.fnnx,  IceL 
/((.■j^  willing;  prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  _//;<»/.]  Handy; 
neat;  handsome;  notable.     [Ptov.  Eng.'\         Ilalliuell. 

Fuss  (fus),  n.  [Cf.  FusoME.]  1.  A  tinnult;  a  bus- 
tle ;  unnecessary  or  annoying  ado  about  trifles.      Byron. 

Zealously,  asBiduouely,  and  with  a  minimum  ot  fuss  or  noise. 

Carhjle. 

2.  One  who  is  unduly  anxious  about  trifles.     [7?.] 

I  am  afusH  and  1  don't  deny  it.     W.  U.  HoweUs. 

Fuss,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fussed  (ftist) ;  /).  j^r.  &  vb. 
n.  Fussing.]  To  be  overCusy  or  unduly  anxious  about 
trifles  ;  to  make  a  bustle  or  ado.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fuss'Hy  (-T-1J),  adv.    In  a  fussy  manner.        Byron. 

Fuss'l  ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fussy. 

Fuss'y  Ui'i^'J),  a.  [Compar.  Fussier  (-I-er) ;  stiperl. 
Fussiest.]  Making  a  fuss;  disposed  to  make  an  un- 
necessary ado  about  trifles  ;  overnice ;  fidgety. 

Not  at  all  fussy  about  his  personal  appearance.    li.  G.  White. 

Fust  (fust),  n.  [OF.  fust,  F.fiit,  fr.  L.  fustis  stick, 
staff.]  (Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  trunk  of  a 
pilaster.  Guilt. 

Fust,  71.  [OF.  fust  cask.  F.  fttt  cask,  taste  or  smell  of 
the  cask,  fustiness,  cf.  sentir  le  fut  to  taste  of  the  cask. 
See  lat  Fust.]     A  strong,  musty  smell ;  mustiness. 

Fust,  V.  i.     Tm  become  moldy ;  to  smell  ill.     [Obs."] 

Fust'ed,  ff.     Moldy;  ill-smelling.     [Obs.'\     Bp.  Hall. 

Fus'ter-ic  (fiis'ter-ik),  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  fus- 
tet.  I've. 

Fus'tet  (fus'tet),  n.  [F.  fnstet  (cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  fus- 
iete),  LL.  fustetus,  fr.  L.  fustis  stick,  in  LL.,  tree. 
See  1st  Fust,  and  cf.  Fustic]  Tlie  wood  of  the  Phus 
Cotimis  or  Venice  sumach,  a  shrub  of  Southern  Europe, 
wliich  yields  a  fine  orange  color,  which,  however,  is  not 
durable  without  a  mordant.  Vre. 

Fus'tian  (-chan;  lOG),  n.  [OE.  fusion,  fustian,  OF. 
fustaine,  F.  futai7ie.  It.  fustagno,  fr.  LL.  fustaneum, 
fustanuni ;  cf.  Pr.  fustatti,  Sp.fusfaii.  So  called  from 
Fustat,  i.  c,  Cairo,  where  it  was  made.]  1.  A  kind  of 
coarse  twilled  cotton  or  cotton  and  linen  stuff,  including 
corduroy,  velveteen,  etc. 

2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing;  a  kind  of  wTiting  in 
which  high-sounding  words  are  used,  above  the  dignity 
of  the  tlioughts  or  subject ;  bombast. 

Claudius  .  .  .  has  run  his  description  into  the  most  wretched 
fusiiaii.  Addison. 

Fus'tian,  a.     1.  Made  of  fustian. 

2.  Po]n]ious;  ridiculously  tumid;  inflated;  bombas- 
tic ;  ^^.fn.^fian  history.  Walpole. 

Fus'tian-iat,  n.     A  writer  of  fustian,     [i?.]      Milton. 

Fus'tic  (-tTk),  n.  [F.  fustoc,  Sp.  fustoc.  Cf.  Fustet.] 
The  wood  of  the  Madura  tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  used  in  dyeing  yellow ;  —  called  also 
old  fustic.     [Written  also  fustoc.1 

D;^^  Other  kmds  of  yellow  wood  are  often  called  fus- 
tic:  as  that  of  species  of  Xauthoxylum,  and  especially  the 
Phus  Cofiuus.  which  is  sometimes  called  young  fustic  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Madura.    See  Fustet. 

Fus'ti-gate  (fus'tl-gat),  v.  t.  [h.  fustigare,  fr.  fustis 
stick.     See  Ist  FusT.J     to  cudgel.     [/?.]  Bailey. 

Fus'ti-ga'tion  (-ga'shun).  n.    [Cf.  F .  fustigation .'\    A 
punishment  by  beating  with  a  stick  or  club ;  cudgeling. 
This  satire,  composed  of  actnaX  fustigation.  Motley. 

Fus'ti-la'rl-an  (-la'rT-on),  n.  [From  Fusty.]  A  low 
fellow  ;  a  stinkard  ;  a  scoundrel.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Fus'ti-lug'  C-lug'),      )  "•      [Fusty  +   '"^  something 

Fus'ti-lUgS'  i-lugz'),  i  hea\"3',  to  be  drawn  or  car- 
ried.]  A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person.   [Obs.'\   F.  Junius. 

Fust'i-ness  (fust1-n5s),  ??.  A  fusty  state  or  quality  ; 
inoldiness ;  mustiness  ;  an  ill  smell  from  moldiness. 

Fust'y  C-y),  a.  [Compar.  Fustier  (-T-er);  superl. 
Fustiest.]  [See  2d  Fust.]  1.  Moldy  ;  musty;  ill-smell- 
ing ;  r.ink.    "  A.  fusty  nut."    *^ Fusty  plebeians."    Shak. 

2-  Moping.     [.4?T/foiV] 

A  melancholy./ttjfv  humor.  Pepyit. 

Fu'sure  (fii'zhur;  135),  n.  [L.  fusura,  fr.  fundere, 
fusum.     See  FtisE,  r. /.]     Act  of  fusing  ;  fusion,     [i?.] 


use,    unite,    riide,    full,    iip,    iXm ;    pity ;    food,   f<^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Fntch'el  (fuch'51),  «.  The  jaws  between  which  the 
hinder  end  of  a  carriage  tongue  is  inserted.  J\nif//it. 

Fu'tile  (fu'til ;  277),  a.  {L.jiitilis  that  easily  pours 
out,  that  easily  lets  loose,  vain,  worthless,  from  the  root 
of  fimdere  to  pour  out:  ci.  F.  futile.     See  Fuse,  i-. /.] 

i.  Talkative;  loquacious;  tattling.     lObs.} 

Talkers  aud  futile  persons.  Bacon. 

2.  Of  no  importance ;  answering  no  useful  end ;  use- 
less; vain;  worthless.     "i^w/iVe  theories."       /.  Taylor. 
His  roasoning  .  .  .  was  singularly^u/i/t,    Jlacaulay. 

FU'Ule-ly,  adv.     In  a  futile  manner. 

Fu-lll'l-ty  (fu-ttl'i-tj-),  "■  [L./«^7(7a*.-  cLF./uli' 
lile.]  1.  The  quality  of  beinp  talkative  ;  talkativeness  ; 
loquaciousness;  loquacity.     [_Obs.~] 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable  effect,  or  of 
coming  to  nothing  ;  uselessness. 

IhefutUit!/  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing.     B'hcu-eU. 

Fu'til-OUS  (fu'tri-us),  a.     Futile  ;  trifling.     lObs.^ 

Fut'tOCk  (fut'tQk),  «.  [Prob.  corrupted  ir.  foot /tool:.} 
(Xauf.)  One  of  the  crooked  timbers 
which  are  scarfed  together  to  form 
the  lower  part  of  the  compound  rib  of 
a  vessel ;  one  of  the  crooked  transverse 
timbers  passing  across  and  over  the 
keel. 


Futtock  plates  (yauf.),  plates  of  iron 
to  which  the  dead-eyes  of  the  topmast 
rigging  are  secured.  —  Futtock  Bhroads, 
short  iron  shrouds  leading  from  tlip 
up^er  part  of  the  lower  mast  or  of  tlie 
mam  shrouds  to  the  edge  of  the  top,  or 
through  it  aud  connecting  the  topmast^.  Futtock  Shrouds. 
rigguig  with  the  lower  mast.      2  often. 

Fu'tur-a-ble  (fu'tur-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of  being 
future  ;  possible  to  occur,     [i?.] 

Not  only  to  things  future,  but/H/'(/*'iWc.         Fuller. 

Fn'ture  (fu'tfir  ;  135),  a.  [F./utur,  L.  firtnrus,  used 
as  fnt.  p.  of  esse  to  be,  but  from  the  same  root  as  E.  be. 
See  Be,  r.  i.]  That  is  to  be  or  come  hereafter ;  that  will 
exist  at  any  time  after  the  present ;  as,  the  next  moment 
is/uture  to  the  present. 


Fntore  tenia  (Gram.),  the  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  exprt-hses  a  future  act  or  event. 
Fu'ture  (tii'tur), ;;.     [Cf.  F./((/«r.     See  Future,  a.] 

1.  Time  to  come  ;  time  subsequent  to  the  present  (.as, 
the  future  shall  be  as  the  present);  collectively,  events 
that  are  to  happen  in  time  to  come.  "  Lay  the  future 
open."  *S7to/r. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  the  future  ;  —  used  especially  of 
prospective  success  or  advancement ;  as,  he  had  a  great 
futurf  before  him. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  future  tense. 

To  deal  in  futores,  to  speculate  on  the  future  values  of 
merchandise  or  stocks.    [Brokers'  cant] 

Fu'ture-less,  a.  Without  prospect  of  bettennent  in 
thf  future.  W.  v.  Jlowells. 

Fu'ture-ly,  odv.     In  time  to  come.     lObs."]     Kaleigh. 

Fu'tur-ist,  w.  1.  One  whose  chief  interests  are  in 
what  is  to  come  ;  one  who  anxiously,  eagerly,  or  confi- 
dently looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  an  expectant. 

2.  (Thtol.)  One  who  believes  or  maintains  that  tlte 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  in  the 
future. 

Fu'tU-ri'tlal  (fu'tu-rTsh'nl ;  135),  a.  Relating  to  what 
is  to  come  ;  pertaining  to  futuritv  ;  future.     [A'.] 

Fu/tU-rl'tlon  (-rTsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.faturition.']  The 
state  of  being  future  ;  futurity.     [-K-] 

Notliing  .  .  .  can  have  tliis  imagmed  y*u(i//-i(ion,  but  as  it  is 
decrctd.  ColcriJ-jc, 

Fu-tU'rl-ty    (fu-tu'rl-ty).  n.  ;  pi.   FuruRniES  (-tiz). 

1.  State  of  being  that  is  yet  to  come  ;  future  state. 

2.  Future  time ;  time  to  come  ;  the  future. 

3.  Event  to  come  ;  a  future  event. 

KWyaturaies  are  naked  before  the  All-seeing  Eye.    i^oxiih. 

Fuze  (fiiz),  n.  A  tube,  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter, for  exploding  a  shell,  etc.     See  Fuse,  n. 

Chemical  faze,  a  fuze  in  which  siibstances  separated  until 
required  for  action  are  then  brought  into  contact,  and 
uniting  chemically,  produce  explosion. —Concussion  fuze, 
a  fuze  ignited  by  the  striking  of  the  projecttlf.  —  Electric 
fuze,  a  fuze  which  is  ignited  by  heat  or  a  spark  produced 
by  an  electric  current.  —  Friction  fuze,  a  fuze  which  is  ig- 
nited by  the  heat  evolved  by  friction.  —  Percosaion  fuze,  a 


fuze  in  wliich  the  ignition  is  produced  by  a  blow  on  some 
fuliiiiii.it  lui^' .  imipuund.— Time  fuze,  a  fiizt-  adapled.  i-ilhi^r 
by  it^i  Irii^ili  ur  by  the  charai-ler  of  its  coiiipii.-,iliuii,  to 
burn  a  <■.  rt.un  time  before  producing  an  exijlosiou. 

Fuzz  (Ifiz),  1'.  t.     To  make  drunk.     [Ot.v.]  Wood. 

Fuzz,  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  fuzzy  that  ravek  (of  silk  or 
cotton),  D.  1VJ0A- spongy,  fungous,  ii.faser  filament,  E. 
feaze-  to  untwist.]  Fine,  light  particles  or  fibers ;  loose, 
volatile  matter. 

Fuzz  ball,  a  kind  of  fungus  or  mu.shroom,  wliich,  whea 
pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  pulfball. 

Fuzz,  I .  I.     To  riy  off  in  minute  particles. 

Fuz'zle  (fuz'z'l),  V.  t,  [Cf.  LG.  fuReln  to  drink  com- 
mon liquor,  fr.  fusel  bad  liquor.]  To  make  drunk  ;  to 
intoxicate  ;  to  fuddle.     \_Obs.'\  Burton. 

Fuzz'y  (faz'J-),  a.  [See  Fuzz,  n.]  1.  Not  firmly 
woven;  that  ravels.     [Written  also/or;/.]    \_Prov.  Eng.l 

2.  Furnished  with  fuzz  ;  having  fuzz  ;  like  fuzz ;  as, 
the  fuzzy  skin  of  a  peach. 

-fy  (-fi).  [Through  French  verbs  \u -fier^  L.  -fteare, 
akin  to  facere  to  do,  make.  See  Fact.]  A  suffix'  signi- 
fying to  make,  to  form  into,  etc.  ;  as,  aceti/^/,  ampli/.v, 
dandi/j/,  Frenchi/y,  etc. 

Fy  (fi),  interj.  [See  FiE,  intcrj.'\  A  word  which  ex- 
presses blame,  dislike,  disapprobation,  abhorrence,  or 
contempt.     See  FiE. 

Fyke  (fik),  n.  [D.  fuik  a  bow  net.]  A  long  bag  net 
distended  by  hoops,  into  which  fish  can  pass  easily,  with- 
out being  able  to  return ;  —  called  also  fvke  net.   Cozzens, 

Fyl'fot  (fll'fSt),  n.     [Prob.  fr.  AS.  JySerfote^fierfite, 
feoicerfetc.       See    Fotm,    and 
Foot,   ?(.]      A    rebated   cross,  [ 
formerly  used  as  a  secret  em- 
blem, and  a  common  ornament.  L 
It  is  also    called    (jamntadion, 
and  swastika.  ^ 

Fyrd  (ferd),  Fyr'dung  (fer'- 
dung),   ii.      [AS. ;    akin   to   E. 
foj-e,  V.  i.]     (Old  Ei^g.  Hist.)  The  military  force  of  the 
whole  nation,  consisting  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

The  national /yr</  or  militia.  J.  Ji.  Green, 

Fytle  (fit),  n.    See  Fit  a  song.     lArckaic} 


Forms  of  Fylfote. 


G. 


G(je),  1.  G  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, and  a  vocal  consonant.  It  has  two  sounds  ; 
one  simple,  as  in  gave,  go,  gull;  the  other  compound 
(like  that  of  J),  as  in  gem,  giji,  dinav.  See  Guide  toPro- 
mmciation,  §§  231-G,"15d,  176, 178, V79, 1"J0,  211,  '24.G. 

The  form  of  G  is  from  the  Latin,  in  the  alphabet  of 
which  it  first  appeared  as  a  modified  form  of  C.  The 
name  is  also  from  the  Latin,  and  probably  comes  to  us 
through  the  French.  Etymologically  it  is  most  closely 
related  to  c  hard,  k,  ?/,  and  iv  ;  as  in  corn,  f/rain,  /:ernel ; 
Aan,  L.  (/enus,  Gr.  yei-o?  ;  E.  garden,  i/ard  ;  drag,  draw  ; 
also  to  ch  and  h ;  as  in  ^et,  preAensile  ;  f;uest,  Aost  (an 
army) ;  gM,  cooler  ;  ^ust,  choose.     See  C.  _ 

2.  {Mus.)  G  is  the  name  of  the  fifth  tone  ~Q' 
of  the  natural  or  model  scale ;  —  called  also  sol  yC 
by  the  ItaUans  and  French.  It  was  also  origi-  ^(^|^- 
nally  used  as  the  treble  clef,  and  has  gradually  r" 
changed  into  the  character  represented  in  the  *^ 
margin.  See  Clef.  G  :+  (G  sharp)  is  a  tone  G  Clef, 
intermediate  between  G  and  A. 

Gab  (gSb),  n.  [Cf.  Gaff.]  {Steam  Engine)  The  hook 
on  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod  opposite  the  strap.  See 
Illust.  of  Eccentric. 

Gab,  n.  [OE.  gnbhe  gabble,  mocking,  fr.  Icel.  gahh 
mocking,  mockery,  or  OF.  gab,  gnhe  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
gape,  or  gob.  Cf.  Gae,  v.  ?..  Gibber.]  The  mouth; 
hence,  idle  prate  ;  chatter;  unmeaning  talk  ;  loquacious- 
nesH.     [Colloq.'] 

Gift  of  gab,  facility  of  expression.    [Colloq.] 

Gab,  V.  i.  [OE.  gabben  to  jest,  lie,  mock,  deceive,  fr. 
Icel.  gabfia  to  mock,  or  OF",  gabcr.  See  2d  Gab,  and  cf. 
Gabble.]     1.  To  deceive;  to  lie.      [Ww.]  C/taucer. 

2.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate  ;  to  chatter.  Holinshcd. 

GaVar-age  (gSb'ar-iij),  n.    A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  for 

parking  i^omls.      [Oh.K.'] 

Gabardine',  Gaber-dlne'  (gSiver-den'),  n.  [Sp. 
gubnrdina  ;  cf.  It.  gavn riliu<i,  OF.  gal varrlinc,  col rardine, 
garardine,  galeverdine  ;  perh.  akin  to  Sp.  &  OF.  gnban 
a  sort  of  cloak  or  coat  for  rainy  weather,  F.  cabnn  great 
coat  with  a  hood  and  sleeves,  It.  gabbano,  and  perh.  to 
E.  valnn.'\  A  coar.io  frock  or  loose  upper  gannent  for- 
merly worn  Vjy  Jews  ;  a  mean  dress.  Hhak. 

GabTier  fgSl/her).  7j.    1.  A  liar ;  a  deceiver.    \C>bs.'\ 

2.   Onp  :iddi<-ted  to  idle  talk. 

OabTjle  (gSb'b'l),  r.  I.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Gabbled 
(-b'ld);  p.t>r.  &  vb.  n.  Gabbling  (-blTug).]  [Freq.  of 
gtib.  See  Gab,  v.  /.]  1.  To  talk  f;iat,  or  to  talk  without 
meaning;  to  jirate  ;  to  jabber.  Shak. 

2.  To  vitter  inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity  ;  as,  gab- 
bling fowls.  jyryden. 

QabHSle,  n.     \.  Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning. 
Forthwith  a  hidcouH  {/afMc  risck  loud 
Among  the  builders.  Milton. 

2.  Tnartictilate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  an  of  fowls. 

Gab'bler  (-bier),  n.     One  who  gabblen  ;  a  prater. 

Oab'bro  (gSb'brA),  n.  [It.]  (Gfol.)  A  name  origi- 
nally given  by  the  Italiann  to  a  kind  of  serpentine,  later 
to  the  rock  called  euphotide,  and  now  generally  used  for 


a  coarsely  crystalline,  igneous  rock  consisting  of  lamellar 
pyroxene  (diallage)  and  labradorite,  with  sometimes 
chrysolite  (olivine  gabbro). 

Ga'bel  (ga'bSl),  n,  [F.  gnbelle,  LL.  gabelln,  gnbnhnn, 
gablum  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gavel  tribute.]  {O. 
Eng.  Law)  A  rent,  service,  tribute,  custom,  tax,  impost, 
or  duty  ;  an  excise.  Burrill. 

He  enabled  St.  Peter  to  pay  Yvisgahel  by  the  ministry  of  a  fish. 

Jt^r.  Tai/tar. 

Ga'bel-er  (-er),  n,  {O.  Eng.  Law)  A  collector  of  ga- 
bels  or  taxes. 

i:  Ga'belle'  (ga'bST),  n.  [F.  See  Gabel.]  A  tax, 
e.'5]K'cially  on  Gait.     iFnnicel  Jirande  it"  C. 

Ga-belle'man  (ga-bei'mSn),  n.    A  gabeler.     Carlyle. 

Gab^er-dine'  (g^lyer-den'),  »■     See  Gabardine. 

Gab^er-lun^zie  (gSb'er-lun'zT),  n.  [Gael,  gnbnir 
ta.\)Lev -]- huDidair  idler.]  A  beggar  with  a  wallet;  a 
licensed  beggar.     \_Stot.'\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gab'ert  (gSb'ert),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gabare.  Arm.  kobar, 
Qobdr.]  A  lighter,  or  vessel  for  inlaud  navigation. 
'[Scot.']  .fatnieson. 

Ga^l-On  (ga'bT-un),  n.  [F,.  from  It.  gabbiuur  a  large 
cage,  gabion,  from  gnbbia  cage,  L.  cavea. 
See  Cage.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  hollow  cylin- 
der of  wickerwork,  like  a  basket  without 
a  bottom.  Gabions  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  filled  with  earth  in  building  field- 
works  to  shelter  men  from  an  enemy's  firr. 

2.  {Ilydraul.  Engin.)  An  openwork 
frame,  as  of  poles,  filled  with  stones  and 
sunk,  to  assist  in  forming  a  bar,  dyke,  etc., 
as  in  harbor  improvement. 

Ga'bi-on-ade'    (ga'bt-un-ad'),   n.      [F.   gnbio7inade.'\ 

1.  (Flirt.)  A  traver.se  made  with  gabions  bet urcn  guns 
or  nn  tlif  ir  Hanks,  protecting  them  from  enlilading  tire. 

2.  ( Ili/drirtil.  Engin.)  A  structure  of  gabions  t^iink  in 
lines,  as  a  core  for  a  sand  bar  in  harbor  improvements. 

Ga'bl-on-age  (-aj),  «.  [F.  gnbiojinage.}  (Mil.)  The 
part  of  a  fortifit^ntii'n  built  of  gabions. 

Ga^i-Oned  (-rmdl,  p.  n.      Furnished  with  gabions. 

1  Qablon'nadc'  tga'byo/nad'),  n.    See  Gabionade. 

Ga'ble  (ga'b'll,  n.  A  ca- 
ble.   \.\rrliaic'\    Chapman. 

6aa>le,  n.  [OE.  gublr, 
gabil,  F.  gable,  fr.  LL.  ga- 
balnm  front  of  a  building, 
prob.  of  German  or  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  OHG.  gibil,  G. 
giehel  gable,  Icel.  gnjl, 
Goth,  gibln  pinnacle  ;  perh. 
akin  to  Gi.  if€f/)ttA>j  head, 
and  E.  crpbalic,  or  to  G. 
gahl  fork,  AS.  grajl,  K. 
f/fij/lr,  L.  gnbahm  a  kind  of 
■gallowM.]"  {.irrh.)  (a)  Thu 
vertical  trianguhir  portion 
of  the  end  of  a  tniikling, 
from  thu  level  of  tlie  cor- 


Gabion(l). 


nice  or  eaves  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Also,  a  similar 
end  wlieii  not  triangular  in  shape,  as  of  a  gambrel  roof 
and  the  like.  Hence  ;  (b)  The  end  wall  of  a  building,  as 
distinguished  from  the  front  or  rear  side,  (e)  A  decora- 
tive member  having  the  shape  of  a  triangular  gable,  such  as 
that  above  a  Gothic  arch  in  a  doorway. 

Bell  gable.  See  under  Bell.  —  Gable 
roof,  a  double  sloping  roof  which  forms 
a  gable  at  each  end.  —  Gable  wall.  Same 
as  Gable  (b).  —  Gable  window,  a  window 
in  a  gable. 

Ga'blet    (ga'blSt),    n.       (Arch.)     A 
small    gable,    or    gable-shaped    canopy,       ,,  , ,    r?     f 
formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  etc.  ^""^'^  ^^*'°*- 

GablOCk  (gab'lSk),  n.  [See  Gavelock.]  A  false 
spur  or  gatt,  fitted  on  the  heel  of  a  gamecock.       Wright. 

Ga'by  (ga'bj),  n.  [Icel.  gapi  a  rash,  reckless  man.  Cf. 
Gape.]     A  simpleton;  a  dunce  ;  a  lout.     [C0//07.] 

Gad  (pSd),  n.  [OE.  gad,  Icel.  gaddr  goad,  sting  ; 
akin  to  Sw.  gadd  sting,  Goth,  gazds,  G.  gerte  switch. 
See  Yard  a  measure.]  1.  Tlie  point  of  a  spear,  or  an 
arrow  I  lead. 

2.  A  pointed  or  wedge-shaped  instrument  of  metal, 
as  a  steel  wedge  used  in  mining,  etc. 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  ciad  6i  steel  will  write  these  words.       Sliak. 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  rod  ;  a  goad. 

4.  A  spike  on  a  gauntlet ;  a  gadling.  FairhoJt. 

5.  .\  u  edge-shaped  billet  of  iron  or  steel.     [06^.] 
Fliriii>h  steel  .  ,  .  Eoiiif  in  bars  ami  some  in  qwls.    Moroii. 

6.  A  rod  or  stick,  as  a  fishing  rod,  a  measuring  rod^ 
or  a  rod  used  to  drive  cattle  with.  \^Prov.  Eng.  Local, 
U.  S.-\  Halliivell.     £artlett. 

Upon  the  gad.  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment;  hastily. 
[Cbs.]     "  All  this  done  iij^fm  the  gad  .'  "  jShak. 

Gad.  V.  i.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  Gadded  ;  p.pr.  &  vb,  n.  Gad- 
ding.] [Prob.  fr.  gat!,  n.,  and  orig.  meaning  to  drive 
about.]  To  walk  about ;  to  rove  or  go  about,  without 
purpoRo;  hence,  to  run  wild  ;  to  be  uncontrolled.  "Tho 
gadding  vine."  Milton. 

Why  iinililmt  thou  about  BO  much  tn  change  thy  way  ?  ./er.  ii.SG. 

Gad'a-bout'  C-il-boutO,  «.     A  gadder.     [^CoUoq.'] 

Gad'beC  (-'nV),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  gadfly. 

Gad'der  (-der),  n.  One  who  roves  about  idly  ;  a  raiu» 
bling  goHftip. 

Gad'dlng.  a.  &  n.  Going  about  much,  needlessly  of 
withimt  purpose. 

V.\\\y  is  a  iiaililitifj  paG>ion,  and  walkoth  the  Btrcets.     flaron. 

Tliv  i;ofi(l  iiniis  would  cluck  her  {/aildiiiij  tongue.     7'enin/snn. 

Gadding  car,  in  quarrying,  a  car  which  carries  a  drilling 
macliiuc  Mr>  arranged  as  to  drill  a  lino  of  holes. 

Gad'dlng-ly  (-dTng-lJ),^*/''.    In  a  roving,  idle  manner. 

Gad'dlsh  (dish).  «.  ni.spoped  to  gad.  —  Gad'dlsh- 
neSS.  ".     ■'  Gtrddishjies.'!  and  folly."  Abp.  Lrighton. 

Gade  (gad),  n.  [Cf.  Con  the  fish.]  (;ioiJl.)  (a)  A 
Rtnall  Uritish  fish  (Motella  argenteola)  of  the  Co(l  family. 
ill)  A  pike,  80  called  at  Moray  Firth ;  —called  also  gcd'd. 
iProv,  Eng."} 
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Gad'er-e  (gStlTr-r),  Gad're  (-er),  v.  t.  S:  i.  To  gathrr. 

[Obx.]  Chaucer. 

Gad'ny  (gSil'lli').  '/'■  -■  J''-  (iAiiFLiEs  (-fliz').     ['''("/  + 


Any  dipterous 
inflort  of  the 
genua  (ICstrus, 
aiicl  allied  gen- 
era of  bot- 
Aies. 

E^  The 
sheep  yadfly 
{lEstnis  ovis)^ 
deposits  its 
youiiE  iu  the 
uoKt  rils  of 
ahef p,  and  the 
larviu  develop 
in  the  frontal  sinuses. 


(;.ulllv  nf  (l\  (  l!H,>r>'hrmn  hnriK). 
Adult  Fly  mni  Lurvu  slightly  eiilurgcd. 

TlieroTuinon  fippnieawliit'h  infests 


cattio  {Ilypodnmti  htnusi  dfpnsits  its  v^jxa  upun  or  in  the 
ekin  where  the  larvai  or  hots  Hvn  and  produce  sorcn, 
called  icnrmels.  The  timljiirs  of  the  liorso  produce  tlie 
intestinal  parasites  called  hnts.  See  Botfly,  and  BoTs. 
The  true  horseflies  are  often  erroneously  eallod  f/a<ljfi''s, 
and  the  true  ijttdjiies  are  sonietimea  incorrectly  called 
breeze  jiics. 

Gadfly  petrel  (ZooL)^  one  of  several  small  petrels  of  the 
genus  (Estrelata. 

Gadhel'lc  (ciil'Tk),  a.  [See  Gaelic]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  th;it  ilivisionof  the  Celtic  languages,  which  in- 
cludes the  Irish.  Gaelic,  and  Manx.  J.  J'ri/e. 

Oad'lc  U'Wik),  a.  (Chem.)  I'ertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  cod  (c;n(/»4) ;  —  appHed  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  cod-liver  oil,  viz.,  yadic  acid. 

Qad'1-ta'nl-an  (giSda-ta'uT-f/n),  ir.  [L.  Gnditanus,  fr. 
Gadrs  Cadiz.]  Of  or  relating  to  Cadiz,  iu  Spain.  —  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Gadllng  (gitd'lTng),  n.  [Gad,  n.  -f  -ling.']  {Medix- 
val  Armor)     [A'.]     See  Gad,  7I.,  4. 

GSkU'ling,  a-    [See  Gad,  f.  v.]    Gadding  about.    [Oft.w] 

Gad'Ung,  n.   A  roving  vagabond.    lObs.]    Horn,  of  R. 

Gad'man  (-man),  n.     A  gadsman. 

Ga'doid  (ga'doid  ;  '277),  «.  [NL.  gadus  cod  -{-  -old  : 
cf.  F.  gaduiile  gadoid,  Gr.  yaho^  a  sort  of  fish,  F.  mide.j 
{Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  of  fishes  (G^f/i- 
das)  which  includes  the  cod,  haddock,  and  hake.  ^  n. 
One  of  the  Gndidse.     [Written  also  gadid.'] 

Qad'0-Un'l-a  (g5d'5-lTn'T-i),  h.  [NL.  See  Gado- 
LiNiTE.]  {Cheni.)  A  rare  earth,  regarded  by  some  as  an 
oxide  of  the  supposed  element  gadolinium,  by  others  aa 
only  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  yttrium,  erbium,  ytter- 
bium, etc. 

Gad'O-lln'lc  (-Tk),  a.  (Cheni.)  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining fiadolinium. 

Gad'o-lln-lte  (gad'o-lTu-it),  n.  [Named  after  Gndo- 
Un,  a  Russian  chemist.]  (Mm.)  A  mineral  of  a  nearly 
black  color  and  vitreous  luster,  and  consisting  principally 
of  tlie  silicates  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  iron. 

Oad''0-linl-um  (-ITn't-um),  ?(..  [NL.  See  Gadolin- 
ITE.]  {C/iein.)  A  supposed  rare  metallic  element,  with  a 
characteristic  spectrum,  found  associated  with  yttrium 
and  other  rare  metals.  Its  individuality  and  properties 
have  not  yet  been  well  determined. 

Gads'man  (gSdz'man),  ii.  One  who  uses  a  gad  or 
goad  in  driving. 

Qad'U-in  (gSd'ij-Tn),  7^.  [NL.  j/r?!^/^  codfish.]  {Cht^m.) 
A  yellow  or  brown  amorphous  substance,  of  iudifierent 
nature,  found  iu  cod-liver  oil. 

Gad'wall   (gSd'wal),   n.      [Gad    to    walk    about   -{- 
well.]      {Zohl.)  A" 
large  duck  {Anas 
strepcra),  valued  as 
a  game  bird,  fomid 
in   the    northern 
parts  of  Europe  and 
America ;  —  called 
also  gray  duck.    ■^;, 
[Written  also  gadd-  :s^. 
wW;.]  ^^ 

Gael  f  gal),  77.  .(fn^-. 
&pl.  [See  Gaelic]  uiulwail. 

(Effinol.)  A  Celt  or  the  Celts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  or 
of  Ireland;  nowesp.,a  Scotch  Highlander  of  Celtic  origin. 

Oael'lc  (gal'ik;  277),  a.  [Gael.  GhidheaUich,  GaeU 
ach^  from  Gaidheal^  G«e^,  a  Scotch  Highlander.]  (Eth- 
nol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gael,  esp.  to  the  Celtic 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  as,  the  Gaelic  language. 

GaeVic,  n.  [Gael.  Gneh'f/,  frinV/;/-]  The  language  of 
the  Gael,  esp.  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
brancli  of  the  Celtic. 

Gaff  (gSf),  71.  [OE.  ga^e,  F.  gajje  an  iron  hook  with 
which  seamen  pull  great  fishes  into  their  ships ;  cf .  Ir.  gn/^ 
gajii,  hook  ;  perh.  akin  to  G.  gahel  fork,  Skr.  gabhnsti. 
Cf.  Gapfle,  Gable.]  1.  A  barbed  spear  or  a  hook  with 
a  handle,  used  by  fishermen  in  securing  heavy  fish. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  spar  upon  wliich  the  upper  edge  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  extended. 

3.  Same  as  Gaffle,  1,  m-ighi. 
OaU,  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gaffed  (gSft);  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  H.  Gaffing.]  To  strike  with  a  gaff  or  barbed  spear  ; 
to  secure  by  means  of  a  gaff  ;  as,  to  poj7'a  salmon. 

Gainer  (gSf'fer),  ii.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  godfather: 
but  prob.  fr.  graut/er  for  grmulfniher.     Cf.  Gamuek.] 

1,  An  old  fellow  ;  an  aged  ru.stic. 

Go  to  each  'taffer  and  each  goody.  Farcies. 

^W^  Gaffer  was  originally  a  respectful  title,  now  de- 
generated nito  a  term  of  familiarity  or  contempt  when 
addressed  to  an  .iged  man  in  humble  life. 

2-  A  foreman  or  overseer  of  a  gang  of  laborers.  [Prov. 
Enq.]  JlaUiwell. 

Gaf'fle  (-f'l),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  oeafl  fork,  LG.,  D.,  Sw..  & 
Dan.  fr\{f'el,  G.  gabel,  W.  gnjf,  Ir.  &  Gael,  gabhal.  Cf. 
Gaff.]     1.  An  artificial  spur  or  gaff  for  gamecocks. 

2.  A  lever  to  bend  crossbows. 

Qaff-top'sall  (-top'sal  or  -s'l),  77.    {Naut.)  A  small 


triangular  sail  havhig  its  foot  extended  upon  the  gaff 
and  its  lull  upon  tin-  tM])i]iaHt. 

Gag  (gSg),  ''.  /.  [  iiH)>.  &,p.  p.  Gaqoed  (gHgd) ;  p.  pr. 
\'.  r/>.  n.  Gaogino  (-gtng).]  [Prob.  fr.  W.  agio  to  choke 
or  strangle,  fr.  ceg  mouth,  opening,  entrance.]  1.  To 
stop  the  mouth  of,  by  tlirusting  something  in,  so  as  to 
hinder  speaking;  hence,  to  silence  by  authority  or  by 
violence  ;  not  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  to.        Marvell. 

'J'lii.'  tinif  wiiH  nut  j'L't  ctiiiiL*  whtn  fluiiiiencL-  was  to  !"■  '/"Ufi'd, 
and  rt-iiMiri  to  be  hoiidwniki'd.  JIuaiubii/. 

2.  To  pry  or  hold  open  by  means  of  a  gag. 

Muutlin  ijanued  to  nuch  a  widenoHB.    Fortcacuc  (ZVutu/.), 

3.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 

Gag,  '■.  /.     1.  To  heave  with  nausea ;  to  retch. 

2.  'J'm  introduce  gags  or  interpolations.  See  Gao,  ti.,  3. 
\^Stang]  Cornliill  Mag. 

Gag,  77.  1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  or  throat 
to  lunder  speaking. 

2.  A  mouthful  that  makes  one  retch  ;  a  choking  bit ; 
as,  a  gag  of  mutton  fat.  Lamb. 

3.  A  speech  or  phrase  interpolated  offhand  by  an  ac- 
tor on  the  stage  in  hxn  part  as  written,  usually  consist- 
ing of  some  seasonable  or  local  allusion.     [Slang'] 

Gag  rehi  Ularness),  a  rein  for  drawing  the  bit  upward 
in  the  horse's  mouth.—  Gag  runner  {JJaniess),  a  loop  on 
the  thro.at  latch  guiding  the  gag  rein. 

Gag'ate  (gSg'it;  48),  n.  [L.  gagates.  See  Jet  a 
black  mineral.]     Agate.     \_Obs.  ]  Fuller. 

Gage  (gaj),  n.  [F.  gage^  LL.  gadium^  wadium;  of 
German  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  wadi,  OHG.  wetti,  77'e/(,akin  to 
E.  wed.  See  Wed,  and  cf.  Wage,  7j.]  1.  A  pledge  or 
pawn  ;  something  laid  down  or  given  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  act  by  the  person  depositing 
it,  and  forfeited  by  nonperformance  ;  security. 

Nor  without  f/'i(/e.t  to  the  needy  lend.  Sandys. 

2.  A  glove,  cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  as  a 
challenge  to  combat,  and  to  be  taken  vip  by  the  accepter 
of  the  challenge  ;  a  challenge  ;  a  defiance.  "  There  I 
throw  my  gage.''^  Shak. 

Gage  (gaj),  71.  [So  called  because  an  English  family 
named  Gage  imported  tlio  greengage  from  France,  in 
the  last  century.]  A  variety  of  plum  ;  as,  the  greengage  ; 
also,  the  blue  gage^  frost  gage.,  golden  gage,  etc.,  having 
more  or  less  likeness  to  the  greengage.    See  Greengage. 

Gage,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  V'JP-  Gaged  (gajd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vh.  It.  Gaging  (ga'jtng).]     [Cf.  F.  gager.     See  Gage,  ?i., 

a  pledge.]     1.  To  give  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security 

for  some  act;  to  wage  or  wager  ;  to  p-awn  or  pledge.  \Obs.] 

A  moiety  competent 

Was  f/fi'/f/  by  our  king.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  or  security ;  to  engage. 
Grt-at  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  Bomethiug  too  prudij;:al, 
Iluth  iett  me  !/a;/ft/.  .Shak. 

Gage.  n.     A  measure  or  standard.     See  Gauge,  n. 

Gage,  c.  t.    To  measure.     See  Gauge,  r.  t. 
You  bIuiU  not  'ja'je  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

Ga'ger  (ga'jer),  n.     A  measurer.     See  Gauger. 

Gag'ger  (gSg'ger),  w.     1.  One  who  gags. 

2.  \Fuunding)  A  piece  of  iron  imbedded  in  the  sand 
of  a  mold  to  keep  the  sand  in  fdace. 

Gag'gle  (-g'l),  1'.  i.  [iaip.  S:  p.  p.  Gaggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vh.  n.  Gaggling  C-glii'g)-]  [Of  imitative  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  D.  gag.jelen,  gageleti,  G.  gackeln,  gackeni,  MHG. 
gagen,  E.  giggle,  cackle.]  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose  ; 
to  cackle.  Bacon. 

Gag'gle,  n.  [Cf.  Gaggle,  v.  i.]  (Zo'Ol.)  A  flock  of 
wild  geese.      [Pror.  Kvg.]  HallineU. 

Gag'tOOtll'  (-tooth'),  n. ;  pi.  Gaoteeth  (-teth').  A 
projecting  tooth.     [Obs.]  HalthceU. 

Gag'-tOOthed'  (-tootht^).  a.    Having  gagteeth.    [Obs.'\ 

Gahn'lte  (giiu'it),  t?.  [Named  after  Gakn,  a  Swedish 
chemist-]     {Miu.)  Zinc  spinel ;  automolite. 

Ga-ld'lC  (gu-Id'ik),  a.  [Gr.  yala  earth.]  iChe7n.) 
Pertaining  to  hypogeic  acid ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  hypogeic  acid. 

Gal'e-ty  (ga'e-t5-),  ??.     Same  as  Gayety. 

Gail'er  (jal'er),  ?7.     A  jailer.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Gall'lard'  (ga'yar'),  a.  [F.  See  Galliard.]  Gay  ; 
brisk;  merry;  galliard.  Chaucer. 

II  Gail-Iiarde'  (gal-yard'),  77.  [See  Galliard  a  dance.] 
A  lively  Freufli  and  It.alian  dance. 

Gaiiy  (ga'ly),  adv.  [From  Gay.]  Merrily;  show- 
ily.    See  Gayly. 

Gain  (gan),  n.  [Cf.  W.  gan  a  mortise.]  (Arch.)  A 
square  or  beveled  notch  cut  out  of  a  girder,  binding 
joist,  or  other  timber  which  supports  a  floor  beam,  so  as 
to  receive  the  end  of  the  floor  beam. 

Gain,  ^7.  [OE.  gein,  gain,  good,  near, quick  ;  cf.  Icel. 
gegn  ready,  serviceable,  and  gegn,  adv.,  against,  oppo- 
site. Cf.  Again.]  Convenient;  suitable  ;  direct ;  near; 
handy  ;  dexterous ;  easy ;  profitable  ;  cheap  ;  respect- 
able.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Gain  (gan),  J7,  [OE.  pa/n,  (yej'n,  ga^hen,  gain,  advan- 
tage, Icel.  gagn  ;  akin  to  Sw.  gagn,  Dan.  gavn,  cf.  Goth. 
gageigan  to  gain.  The  word  was  prob.  influenced  by  F. 
gain  gain,  OF.  gaain.  Cf.  Gain,  v.  /.]  1.  That  which 
is  gained,  obtained,  or  acquired,  as  increase,  profit,  ad- 
vantage, or  benefit ;  —  opposed  to  loss. 

But  Mhat  things  were  qain  to  nie,  tlioee  I  counted  loss  for 

Clmst.  '  I'hiL  in.  7. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.     1  Tim.  \\.  i\. 

Every  one  shall  share  in  the  gain.".  Shak. 

2.  The  obtaining  or  amassing  of  profit  or  valuable  pos- 
sessions ;  acquisition ;  accumulation.  "  The  lust  of 
gain.^*  Ten7>gso7i. 

Gain,  '■.  /.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Gained  (gand) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Gaining.]  [From  gain.,  n.,  but  prob.  influenced  by  F. 
gagner  to  earn,  gain,  OF.  gaaignier  to  cultivate,  OHG. 
,  iveidinun,  weidenen,  to  pasture,  hunt,  fr.  wcida  pastur- 
age, G.  weide,  akin  to  Icel.  veiSr  hunting.  AS.  jca^Uy  cf. 
L.  venari  to  hunt,  E.  venison.     See  Gain,  n.,  profit.] 


1.  To  get,  as  profit  or  ajlvantage  ;  to  obtain  or  acquire 
by  eliort  or  labor;  as,  to  gain  a  good  living. 

What  I"  a  inmi  prolltcd,  if  lie  ohall  (jain  the  whole  worlJ,  and 

lone  hih  own  mjuI  'I  Mutt,  xvi,  2y. 

To  f/din  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  aaincd.         Milton, 

For  fame  with  toil  wc  pain,  but  lone  with  coeo.     Pope. 

2.  To  come  off  winner  or  victor  in ;  to  be  euccesHfuI 
in;  to  obtain  by  competition;  as,  to  gain  a  battle;  to 
gain  a  case  at  law ;  to  gain  a  prize. 

3.  To  draw  into  any'iuterest  or  party ;  to  win  to  one'» 
side ;  to  conciliate. 

If  he  ithull  hear  thee,  thou  haet  yuimd  thy  brother. 

Malt,  xviii.  13. 
To  grtttify  the  queen,  and  yam  the  court.        Dryilen. 

4.  To  reach ;  to  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  as,  to  gain 
the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  gain  a  good  liarbor. 

Forded  I'hk  and  aaitieU  the  wood.  T'jinyson. 

6.  To  get,  incur,  or  receive,  as  loss,  barm,  or  dam- 
age.     l^Ohs.  or  Jranical] 

Vr  should  .  .  .  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  htive  gaine/f 
tliiH  liuriii  mill  \uM.  .<lcr.->  xxvn.  21. 

Gained  day,  the  calendar  day  gained  in  sailing  eastward 
around  the  earth.  —  To  gala  ground,  to  make  progress; 
t(»  advance  iu  any  undertaking ;  to  prevail ;  to  acquire 
strength  or  extent.  —  To  gahi  over,  to  draw  to  one's 
party  or  interest ;  to  win  over.  -  To  gain  the  wind  (Saut.)^ 
to  reach  the  windward  side  of  another  ship. 

Syn.  — To  obtain  ;  acquire;  ged;;  procure;  win;  earn; 
attain;  achieve.  See  Obtain. —To  Gain,  Win.  (lain 
implies  only  that  ue  tret  Honipthing  by  exertion:  win., 
that  we  'lo  it  in  ciiniiJitili'm  witli  others.  A  jierson  aains 
knowledge,  or  aain.^  a  iiri/c,  Himjily  l>y  striving  for  it ;  he 
uins  a  victory,  or  wins  a  prize,  by  taking  it  iu  a  struggle 
with  others. 

Gain  (gan),  V.  i.  To  have  or  receive  advantage  or 
profit ;  to  acquire  gain ;  to  grow  rich  ;  to  advance  iu  in- 
terest, health,  or  happiness ;  to  make  progress ;  as,  the 
sick  man  gains  daily. 

Thou  hust  greedily  tjained  of  thy  neighbors  bv  extortion. 

j:z'k.  xxii.  12. 

Gaining  twist,  in  rifled  firearms,  a  twist  of  the  grooves^ 
which  iniTea.scs  regularly  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle. 
—  To  gain  on  or  upon,  la)  To  encroach  on;  as,  the  ocean 
gain.'!  071  thti  land,  ib)  To  obtain  influence  with,  (c)  To- 
win  ground  upon ;  to  move  faster  than,  as  in  a  race  or 
contest.  ((/)  To  get  the  better  of ;  to  have  the  advantage  of. 
The  Enjilish  have  nut  oidy  r/ainptl  upon  the  Venetians  in  the 
Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  iu  Venice  itseU.  Addison. 

My  good  behavior  had  so  far  fjaincd  on  the  emperor,  that  I  be- 
gun to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty.  Swift. 

Galn'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gagnaUe.  See  Gajn^ 
V.  (■]    Capable  of  being  obtained  or  reached.    Sherwood. 

Galn'age  (-ij ;  48),  77.  [OF.  gaig7iage  pasturage^ 
crop.  F.  gagnage  pasturage.  See  Gain,  v.  /.]  (O.  Eng. 
Lav)  (a)  The  horses,  oxen,  plows,  wains  or  wagons  and 
iiiijilements  for  carrying  on  tillage.  (6)  The  profit  made 
by  tillage  ;  also,  the  land  itself.  Bouvier. 

Gain'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  gains.  Shak. 

Gain'iul  (-ful),  a.  Profitable;  advantageous;  lucra- 
tive. *'A  giniifiil  speculation."  Macaulay.  —  Galn'* 
tul-ly,  adi.  —  Galn'Iul-ness,  77. 

Gjun'giv'lne  (-giving),  7i.  [See  Again,  and  G1VE.7 
A  ndsgiving.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Gain'less,  a.  Not  producing  gain ;  unprofitable- 
Hammo7id.  —  Galnless-ness,  n. 

Galn'ly,  adv.  [See  Gain,  o.]  Handily ;  readily ; 
dexterously  ;  advantageously.     [Obs.]         iJr.  H.  More. 

Galn'paln^  (-pan'),  n.  [F.  gagner  to  gain  -f  paiTi, 
bread.]  Bread-gainer  ;  - —  a  term  applied  in  the  Middl& 
Ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

Galn'say'  (gan'sa'  o/'gan'sa' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p. 
Gainsaid  (-s5d'  or  -sad');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Gainsayino.j 
[OK.  geinseien,  ageinstlsn.  See  Again,  and  Say  to- 
utter.]  To  contradict ;  to  deny  ;  to  controvert ;  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  forbid. 

I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  whicli  all  your  adver- 
saries shall  not  be  able  to  (jtiinsaj/  nor  resist.  Luke  x.xi.  15^ 
The  iust  pods  qnunaij 
Tluit  any  drop  tliou  borrow'dst  frum  thy  mother, 
Mv  siicrtd  aunt,  thould  by  my  mortal  sword 
B.  ilrained.  Shak. 

Galn^say'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  gainsays,  contradicts,, 
or  denies.     "  To  convince  the  gainsayers."  Tit.  i.  9. 

Galn'some  (gan'siim),  a.     1.  Gainful. 

2-  Prepossessing;  well-favored.     [Obs.]     Massi7iger. 

'Gainst  i^^nst),  prep.    A  contraction  of  Against. 

Gain'stand''  (gan'stand'),  v.  t.  [iiyjp.  S:  p.  p.  Gain- 
ST00i>  (-stood') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gainstandino.]  [See- 
Again,  and  Stand.]    To  withstand;  to  resist.     [Obs.] 

Durst  .  .  .  gain^ittuHl  the  force  of  so  many  enraged  desires. 

Sir  P.  Sidtiey. 

Galn'strive'  (-striv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Again,  and 
Strive.]  To  strive  or  struggle  against ;  to  withstand* 
[Obf!.]  Spenser. 

Gaur'fOWl'  (gSr'fouP),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Gaeefowl. 

Galr'lsh  (gar'Tsh),  a.,  Oalr'lsh-ly.  adv.,  Galr'lsh- 
ness,  n.     Same  as  Garish,  Garishly,  Garishness. 

Gait  (gat),  77.  [See  Gate  a  way.]  1.  A  going ;  a  walk  ; 
a  march  ;  a  way. 

Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  folks  pass.    Shak. 

2.  Manner  of  walking  or  stepping ;  bearing  or  car- 
riage while  moving. 

'T  ia  Cinna  ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  fjaif. 

Gait'ed,  a.  Having  (such)  a  gait ;  — 
used  in  composition;  as,  siow-gatted ; 
heavy-^a  ited. 

Gai'ter  (ga'ter).  tj.     [F.  gnetrcci.  Ar- 
mor. gjrelfre7i  ;  or  perh.  of  German  origin, 
and  akin  to  E.  wear,  v.]    1.  A 
covering  of  cloth  or  leather  for 
the  ankle  and  instep,  or  for  the 
whole  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ! 
instep,  fitting  down  upon  the 
shoe.  Gaiter  (I). 


Shak. 
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2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth,  and  cov- 
ering the  ankle. 

Gai'ter  (^a'ter),  V.  I.     To  dreaa  with  gaiters. 

Gal'tre,  Gay'tre  (ga'ter),  ;j.  [OE.  Cf.  Gatten  teek.] 
The  dogwood  tree.     [_Ob:i.']  Vhaucer. 

Gala  (ga'Ia),  n.  [Y.  gala  show,  pomp,  fr.  It.  g'tla 
tinery,  gala  ;  of  German  origin.  See  Gallant.]  Pomp, 
show,  or  festivity.  Macaulay. 

Gala  day,  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity  ;  a  holiday. 

Ga-lac'ta-gOgue(ga-lSk'ta-g5g),  71.  [Gr.  ydAa,  -aiCToy, 
milk  -f-  ayeti'  to  lead.]  {Jled.)  Aii  agent  exciting  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

Ga-lac'tlC  (ga-ISk'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  ■yoAoxTticd?  milky,  fr. 
-yaAa,  -oxros,  luilk.  See  Galasy,  auu  cf.  Lactic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  milk  ;  got  from  milk  ;  as,  galactic  acid. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  galaxy  or  Milky  Way. 

Galactic  circle  <Asfron.),  the  great  circle  of  the  heav- 
"ena,  to  which  the  course  of  the  galaxy  most  nearly  con- 
forms. HerscheL—Gsla^Qtic  poles,  the  poles  of  the  galactic 
circle. 

Ga-lac'tln  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  ydXa,  -aKTOs,  milk.  Cf. 
Lactin.]  {Cherit.)  (a)  An  amorphous,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance containing  nitrogen,  found  in  milk  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids.  It  resembles  peptone,  and  is  variously  re- 
garded aa  a  coagulating  or  emulsifying  agent,  (b)  A 
white  waxy  substance  found  in  the  sap  of  the  South 
American  cow  tree  {Galactodcmlron).  (c)  An  amorphous, 
gummy  carbohydrate  resembling  gelose,  found  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and  yielding  ou  decomposi- 
tion several  sugars,  including  galactose. 

Ga-lac  to-den-slm'e-ter  (-to-dfn-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
yaSa,  -ajcro<;  -j-  E.  dfnsimfler.^    Same  as  Galactometer. 

Gal'ac-tom'e-ter  (gSlSk-tOm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  -yaAo, 
-ttKTo?,  milk  -f-  -meter  :  cf.  F.  galactow^tre.  Cf.  Lactom- 
"Eter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
milk  (i.  e.y  its  richness  in  cream)  by  determining  its  spe- 
cific gravity ;  a  lactometer. 

Gal  ac-tb]ph'a-glSt  (-tuf  a-jtst),  n.  [Gr.  yoAa,  -axTO?, 
milk  -J-  '^ayelv  to  eat :  cf.  ■yaAajcTot^ayett'  to  live  on  milk.] 
One  who  eats,  or  subsists  on,  milk. 

Gal'ac-toph'a-gOUS  (-gus),  a.  [Gr.  ya\axTO({)dyo^ : 
cf.  F.  gnlnctophage.'\     Feeding  on  milk. 

Gal'ac-toph'0-roUS  (-6-rus),  a.  [Gr.  yaXaKTo^opo^ ; 
yiAa,  -a«705,  milk  -j-  <^ip€Lv  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  galactophore. 
Cf.  Lactiferous.]  (A/int.)  Milk-carrying;  lactiferous; 
—  applied  to  the  ducts  of  mammary  glands. 

Ga-lac'to-poi-et'ic  (u;i-15k''t5-poi-gt'tk),  n.  [Gr.  yd\a, 
-ajcTo<;,  milk  4-  TTotTjTtKo?  capable  of  making  ;  f r.  iroiflv  to 
make.]  {Med.)  Increasing  the  flow  of  milk;  milk-pro- 
ducing. ^71.     A  galactopoietic  substance. 

Ga-lac'tose  (ga-lak'tos),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  white,  crystal- 
line sugar,  CeHjjOg,  isomeric  with  dextrose,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  milk  sugar,  and  also  from  certain 
■gums.  When  oxidized  it  forms  mucic  acid.  Called  also 
lactose  Ctliough  it  is  not  lactose  proper). 

Ga-lage'  (ga-laj'),  71.    lObs-l    See  Galoche.    Spenser. 

Ga-la'gO  (ga-la'go),  Ji.  ;  pi.  Galago^  (-go/.).    [Native 
name.]    {Zo'oL)  A  genus  of  African 
lemurs,  including  numerous  species. 

[^^^  The  grand  galago  (Galago 
crassicaiidala)  ia  about  the  size  of 
a  cat;  the  mouse  galaito  IG.  inttri- 
nus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

Ga-lan'ga  (ga-lSn'ga),  (  n.  [*H" 

Ga-lan'gal  (-gol),         )    ga/>- 
ga/e,    OF.   galinf/al,  garingal^     I 
galanga  (cf.  Sp.  galanga),  prob.  1 1 
Ar.  khalanjdn.']    The  pungent  ai  ■ 
matte  rhizome  or  tuber  of  cert.u' 
East  Indian  or  Chinese   species  . 
Alpinia  {A.  Galanga  and  A.  ofii 
nanim)  and  of  the  KseuipfeHa  H   - 
langa^  —all  of  the  Ginger  family. 

Gal'an-t^e  (gSl'an-tin  or  -ten), 
n.  [F.  galantine.']  A  dish  of  veal, 
chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed 
from  bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and  served  cold. 

Gal'a-pee^  tree'  (gai'a-pe'  tre')-      {Bot.) 
Indian  Sciadophyllum  Brownei,  a  tree  with  very  large 
digitate  leaves. 

Ga-la^tian  (gA-la'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ga- 
latia  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  a  descendant  of  the  Gauls  who 
settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

Gal'ax-y  (gSl'Sks-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Galaxies  (-Tz).  [F. 
(jalaxie,  L.  galaxia.f,  fr.  Gr.  yaXa^ia^  (sc.  kukAos  circle), 
fr.  yoiAa,  -a*fTo?,  milk  ;  akin  to  L.   lac.     Cf.    LACTEAL.] 

1.  {A.'itron.)  The  Milky  Way;  that  luminous  tract,  or 
belt,  which  is  seen  at  night  stretching  across  the  heavens, 
and  which  is  composed  of  innumerable  stars,  so  distant 
and  blended  as  to  be  distinguishable  only  with  the  tele- 
scope.   The  term  has  recently  been  used  for  remote  chis- 

'  ters  of  stars.  yichol. 

2.  A  .tplcndid  as.somblage  of  persons  or  things. 
GalHian  (g.ll'bmi),  \n.      [h.galhamtm,  Gr.  yaX- 
Oal'ba-num  (-b:V-num),  (      ^arrj,    prob.    from    Heb. 

lihclh^nah:  cf.  F.  galbanum.']  A  gum  resin  exuding 
from  the  stems  of  certain  Asiatic  umbcHiferoiis  ]ilaiits, 
mostly  species  of  Ferula.  The  linbnn  Galbanum  of 
flouth  Africa  furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  galbanum.  It 
has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell, 
■and  is  used  for  medical  purposes,  also  in  the  arts,  as  in 
the  mannfarture  of  varnish. 

Gale  (gal),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  rf.  Dan.  gnl 
furious,  Icel.  galinn,  cf.  Icel.  gala  to  »iiiff,  AS.  galan  to 
sing,  Icel-  galdr  song,  witchcraft,  AS.  gnldor  charm,  sor- 
rery,  E,  ma^himgah  ;  also  Icel.  gjOln  gust  of  wind,  gala 
breeze.  Cf.  Yki.l.]  1.  A  strong  current  of  air;  a  wind 
between  a  stiff  breeze  and  a  hurricane.  The  most  violent 
gales  are  called  tr.mppxtx. 

fJ^^T"  Onle.^  have  a  vrloclty  of  from  about  eighteen 
<"  moderate  ")  to  about  eighty  ("  very  heavv  ")  miles  an 
hour.  fiir  \V.  S.  Harris. 
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2.  A  moderate  current  of  air  ;  a  breeze. 

A  litrk-  gak  will  b-»oii  disperse  that  cloud.  Shak. 

And  winils  ot  yenllcBt  fjak  Arabian  odurs  iauned 
!■  rum  tliirir  soft  winys.  Jlitton. 

3.  A  State  of  excitement,  passion,  or  hilarity. 

The  ladies,  laiigliia;^'  heartily,  were  fust  getting  into  what.  In 
New  EiiirlaiLd,  is  suinetiiiies  culled  a  ijule.       Urouki:  iKus(lurd). 

Topgallant  gale  (..A'au/.),  oue  iu  which  a  ship  may  carry 
her  tupgallaut  sails. 

Gale  (galj,  ;•.  i.    {Xaut.)  To  sail,  or  sail  fast. 

Gale,  n.  [OE.  gal.  See  Gale  wind.]  A  song  or 
story.      [O65.]  Toone. 

Gale,  V.  i.  [AS.  galan.  See  1st  Gale.]  To  sing. 
\^Obs.'\     "Gan  he  cry  aud  gale.''^  Court  0/ Love. 

Gale,  n.  [AS.  gagel,  akiu  to  D.  gagel.^  (Bat.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Myrica,  growing  in  wet  places,  and 
strongly  resembling  tlie  bayberry.  The  sweet  gale 
{Myrica  Gale)  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Gale,  71.  [Cf.  Gabel.]  The  payment  of  a  rent  or 
annuity.     lEiig.'\  Mozley  di-  \V. 

Gale  day,  the  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  due. 

i!  Ga'le-a  (ga'le-a),  ».  [L.,  a  helmet.]  1.  (Bof.)  The 
upper  lip  or  helmet-sliaped  part  of  a  labiate  flower, 

2.  (Surg.)  A  kind  of  bandage  for  the  head. 

3.  (Pat/iol.)  Headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 

4.  (Ptdeon.)  A  genus  of  fossil  echini,  having  a  vaulted, 
helmet-shaped  shell. 

5.  {Zo'i'il.)  The  anterior,  outer  process  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  maxilla;  iu  certain  insects. 

Gal'e-as  (c^iU'e-as),  n.    See  Galleass. 

Ga'le~ate  (ga^e-St),  )  a.    [L.  galeatus,  p.  p.  of  galeare 

Ga^e-a'ted  (-a'ted),  J  to  cover  with  a  helmet,  galea 
helmet.]  1.  Wearing  a  helmet;  protected  by  a  helmet; 
covered,  as  with  a  helmet. 

2.  {Biol.)  Helmeted  ;  liaving  a  helmet- 
like part,  as  a  crest,  a  flower,  etc.;  hel- 
met-shaped. 

II  Gale-l  (-1),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Galeus, 
name  of  one  genus,  fr.  Gr.  yoAeo?  .a  kind 
of  sliark.]  {Zool.)  That  diWsion  of 
elasmobranch  fishes  which  includes  the 
sharks. 

Ga-le'na  (gS^le'ua),  n.  [L.  galena 
lead  ore,  dross  that  remains  after  melting 
lead  :  cf.  F.  galene  sulphide  of  lead,  Gr. 
yaXr)VT}  a  sort  of  lead  ore,  antidote  to 
poison,  stillness  of  the  sea,  calm,  tran 
quillity.]  1.  {Med.)  A  remedy  or  anti- 
dote for  poison  ;  theriaca.    [06^.]   Parr 

2.  {Min.)  Lead  sulphide  ;  the  principal  ore  of  lead. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  and  is 
cubic  in  crystallization  and  cleavage. 

Palae  galena.     See  Blende. 

Ga-len'ic  (ga-lSnIk),  1  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 

Ga-len'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  (     ing,  galena. 

Ga-len'ic,       i  a.     [From  Galen,  the  physician.]     Re- 

Ga-len'ic-al,  )  lating  to  Galen  or  to  his  principles  and 
metliod  of  treating  diseases.  iJunglison. 

Galenic  pharmacy,  that  branch  of  pharmacy  which 
rel.xtes  to  the  preparation  of  medicines  by  infusion,  de- 
(■'irti"ii,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
(  hi'iiiii:dly  j)repared. 

Ga'len-lsm  (gan?n-Tz'm),  v.    The  doctrines  of  Galen. 

Ga'Ien-lst,  ?;.     A  follower  of  Galen. 

Ga-le'nite  (ga-le'nit),  7i.     {Min.)  Galena;  lead  ore. 

II  Ga'le-0-pl-the'cuS  (ga'lt-i^-pi-the'kiis),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  yaXf-q  a  weasel  -f-  TTt^Tj^o?  an  ape.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  flying  Insectivora,  formerly  called  flying  le- 
rnnr.-i.     See  CoLrco. 

GaVer-ic^U'late  (giSl/er-Tk'u-lat).  n.  [L.  galericuhnn, 
dim.  of  galerum  a  hat  or  cap,  fr.  galea  helmet.]  Cov- 
ered as  with  a  hat  or  cap.  Smart. 

Gal'er-ite  (gal'er-it),  n.  [L.  jrn/cnnn  a  hat,  cap :  cf. 
I',  gah'rite.']  {Paleon.)  A  cretaceous  fossil  sea  urchm 
uf  till'  genus  Galerites. 

Ga-U'cian  (ga-lTsb'rtn),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  Galidano,  Ga- 
llrgo,  fr.  L.  Gallaecus,  Gallaictis,  fr.  Gallaeri  a  people  in 
Western  Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
or  to  Galicia,  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Poland.  ^  n.  A 
native  of  Galicia  in  Spain  ;  — called  also  Gallegan. 

Gall-le'an  (gJil'T-le'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gali- 
leo ;  as,  the  Galilean  telescope.     See  Telescope. 

Gal'i-le'an,  a.  [L.  GalUaeas,  f  r.  Galilaea  Galilee,  Gr. 
FaAtAaia  :  cf.  F.  galileen.'\     Of  or  relating  to  Galilee. 

Gal''i-le'an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 
tlie  nortliern  province  of  Palestine  under  tJie  Romans. 

2.  (Jf'uish  Hist.)  One  of  a  party  among  tlie  Jews,  who 
opposed  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans  ;  —  called 
also  Gaulonite. 

3.  A  Christian  in  general ;  —  used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
by  Moliamniedans  and  Pagans.  Byron. 

Gal'Mee  (gS11-le),  n.  [Supposed  to  have  been  so 
tprmi'il  in  allusion  to  the  scriptural  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles :  "  cf.  OF.  galilee-l  {Arc/i.)  A  porch  or  waiting 
room,  usually  at  the  west  end  of  an  abbey  church,  where 
the  monks  collected  on  returning  from  processions,  wliere 
bodies  were  laid  previous  to  interment,  and  where  women 
were  allowed  to  see  the  monks  to  whom  fhey  were  re- 
lated, or  to  hear  divine  service.  Also,  frequently  applied 
to  tlie  porch  of  a  church,  as  at  Ely  and  Durham  cathe- 
drals Gu-ilt. 

GaPi-ma'tias  (-mii'.shA),  n.  [F.]  Nonsense;  gibber- 
ish ;  confused  and  unmeaning  talk  ;  confused  mixture. 

Ilor  (Irrss,  like  hor  talk,  in  n  ya/imafias  ot  several  conntriox. 

U'nlpnlr. 

Gal'ln-gale  (gSl'In-giil),  w.  [SocGalanoal.]  (Bot.)  X 
plant  rif  the  Sedge  family  (Cyjirru.f  lo7ign.-i)  having  aro- 
matic roots;  also,  any  plant  <ii  tlin  same  genus.  Chaucer. 
Mc-ndow.  M't  with  slender  aalinfjnle.         Trnnij<on. 

Gari-Ot  (gSl'T-St),  n.  [OE.  galioiCy  F.  galiote.  See 
Galley.]  (Xaut.)  (a)  A  small  galley,  formerly  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  built  mainly  for  speed.  It  was  moved 
both  hy  sails  and  oars,  having  one  mast,  and  sixteen  or 


twenty  Beats  for  rowers.  (6)  A  strong,  light-draft,  Dutch 
merchant  vessel,  carrying  a  mainmast  and  a  mizzenmast, 
and  a  large  gait  mainsail. 

Gaia-pot  (.gSl't-pOt),  71.  [F.  galipot;  cf.  OF.  garioot 
the  wild  pine  or  pitch  tree.]  An  impure  resui  of  turpen- 
tine, hardened  on  the  outside  of  pine  trees  by  the  spon- 
taueoue  evaporation  of  its  essential  oil.  When  purified, 
it  is  called  yellow  pitch,  white  pitch,  or  Burgundy  pitch. 

GaU  (gal),  7i.  [OE.  galle,  gal,  AS.  gealla ;  akin  to 
D.  gal,  OS.  &  OHG.  galla,  Icel.  gall,  Sw.  galla,  Dan. 
galde,  L.  fel,  Gr.  xo^^)  and  prob.  to  E.  yellow.  V49. 
See  Yellow,  and  ct.  Choler.]  1.  {Physiol.)  The  bitt«r, 
alkaline,  viscid  fluid  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  beneath 
the  liver.  It  consists  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  or 
bile,  mixed  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

2.  The  gall  bladder. 

3.  Anything  extremely  bitter ;  bitterness ;  rancor. 

He  hath  .  .  ,  compassed  me  with  ijaU  and  travail.    Lum.  iii.  5. 
Comedy  diverted  without  gall.  Dryden. 

4.  Impudence  ;  brazen  assurance.     ISlang"} 

Gall  bladder  (.47(a/.),  the  membranous  sac,  in  which  the 
hue,  or  gall,  is  stored  up,  as  secreted  by  the  hver;  the 
cholecystis.  See  JUust.  of  I)i(/estive  apparatus.  —  Gall 
duct,  a  duct  which  conveys  bile,  as  the  cvstic  duct,  or  the 
hepatic  duct.  —  Gall  aicknesa,  a  remitting:  bilioiib  fever  in 
the  Netherlands.  Bunali-'^on.  —  Gall  of  the  earth  (Bnt.), 
an  herbaceous  composite  plant  with  variously  lobed  and 
cleft  leaves,  usually  the  Prcnanthes  serpeiitaria. 

Gall  (gal),  n.  [F.  galle,  noix  de  galle,  fr.  L.  galla.'] 
{Zodl.)  An  excrescence  of  any  form  produced  on  any  part 
of  a  plant  by  insects  or  their  larva-.  They  are  most  com- 
monly caused  by  small  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  which 
puncture  the  bark  aud  lay  their  eggs  in  the  wounds. 
The  larva^  live  within  the  galls.  Some  galls  are  due  to 
aphids,  mites,  etc.     See  Gallnitt. 

G^^  The  galls,  or  galhntts,  of  commerce  are  produced 
by  msecta  of  the  genus  t'.VTiO^-^.  chiefly 
on  an  oak  (Quercus  infectoria  or  Lusi- 
tanica)  of  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe.  They  contain  much  tannin,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  :ii- 
ticle  and  for  making  ink  and  a  bl.ii  k 
dye,  as  well  as  in  medicine. 

Gall  insect  ( Zo'oL),  any  insect  that  pro- 
duces galla.  —  Gall  midge  iZoul.),  any 
small  dipterous  insect  that  produces 
galls.  —  Gall  oak,  the  oak  (^iren-i/s  in- 
fectoria) which  yields  the  galls  of  com- 
merce. —  Gall  of  glass,  the  neutral  salt 
skimmed  oft  from  the  surface  of  melted  q^;^    Galls 


croiini  glass ;  —  called  also  glass  qall  and 
sandivrr.  6Ve.  —  Gall  wasp.  {Zoul.)  See 
Gallfly. 
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Gall,  V.   t.     {Dyeing)  To   impregnate 
with  a  decoction  of  gallnuts.  i're. 

Gall,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  jj.  Galled 
(paid) ;  p.  2>r.  &  vb.  n.  Galling.]  [OE.  gallen :  cf.  F. 
goler  to  scratch,  rub,  gale  scurf,  scab,  G.  galle  a  disease 
in  horses'  feet,  an  excrescence  under  the  tongue  of 
horses  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gall  galluut.]  1.  To 
fret  and  wear  away  by  friction  ;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skin 
of  by  rubbing ;  to  chafe  ;  to  injure  the  surface  of  by  at- 
trition ;  as,  a  saddle  galls  the  back  of  a  horse  ;  to  gall  a 
mast  or  a  cable. 

I  am  loth  to  (jail  a  new-healed  wound.  Shak. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  vex  ;  as,  to  be  galled  by  sarcasm. 

They  that  arc  most  {jailed  with  my  folly. 

They  most  must  laugh.  Shak. 

3.  To  injure;  to  harass;  to  annoy;  as,  the  troopa 
were  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  nf  did,  we  used  to  rjaH  them 
with  our  longbows,  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  could  shoot 
Iheir  arrows.  Addison. 

Gall,  r.  i.    To  scoff ;  to  jeer,    [i?.]  Sftak, 

Gall,  71.  A  wound  in  the  .skin  made  by  rubbing. 
Gallant  (gSl'lant),  a.  [F.  galant,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  OF. 
galer  to  rejoice,  akin  to  OF.  gale  amusement,  It.  gala 
ornament ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  geil  merry,  lux- 
uriant, wanton,  G.  geil  lascivious,  akin  to  AS.  gal  wan- 
ton, wicked,  OS.  gel  merry,  tioth.  gniljan  to  make  to  re- 
joice, or  peril,  akin  to  E.  weal.    Cf.  Gala,  Galloon.] 

1.  Showy  ;  splendid  ;  magnificent ;  gay ;  well-dressed. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  very  gallant  place.        Evelyn. 
Our  royal,  good  and  gallant  ship.  Shak. 

2.  Noble  in  bearing  or  spirit ;  brave  ;  high-spirited ; 
courageous;  heroic;  magnanimous;  aa,  a,  galla7it  youth ; 
a  gallant  officer. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds,         Shak. 
The  t;ay,  the  wi^e,  Ilio  gallunf,  and  the  grave.    IValler. 

Syn.—  Gallant,  Courageous,  Bhave.     Courageous  is 

f;eneric,  denoting  an  inward  spirit  whicli  rises  above 
ear;  bnnr  is  more  outward,  marking  a  spirit  which 
braves  or  defies  danger ;  gallant  rises  .still  higher,  denot- 
ing bravery  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. A  conraneoi's  nuui  is  ready  for  battle  ;  i\brave 
man  courts  it ;  a  gallant  man  dashes  into  the  midst  of  the 
conflict. 

Gal-lant'  (grCl-lSut' ;  277),  a.  Polite  and  attentive  to 
ladies  ;  courteous  to  women ;  chivalrous. 

Gal-lant'  (gJfl-lSnt';  '277),  71.  1.  A  man  of  mettle  or 
spirit ;  a  gay,  f.ashionablo  man  ;  a  young  blood.        Shak. 

2.  One  fond  of  paying  attention  to  ladies. 

3.  One  who  wooes;  a  lover;  a  suitor;  in  a  bad  senee, 
a  seducer.  Addison. 

(53?^  In  the  first  sense  it  is  by  some  orthoiqiists  (as  in 
ShakeHpeare)  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

Gal-lant'  (gSI-lSnf).  v.  t.  [imp.  S: p.  p.  Gallanted; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Gallanting.]  1.  To  attend  or  wait  on, 
as  a  l.ady  ;  as.  to  gallant  ladies  to  the  play. 

2.  To  handle  witli  grace  or  in  a  modish  nuanner;  an,  to 
gallant  ix  fan.      [O/i.?.]  Addison. 

Gal-lant'ly  (gSI-lant'iy),  adv.  In  n  polite  or  courtly 
manner  ;  liki-  a  gallant  or  wooer. 

GaPlant-ly  (gSl'lnnt-iy),  adv.     In  a  gallant  manner. 

GaPlant-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gallant. 
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<Jal'lant-ry  (j-'itl'^/nt-rj^),  n.  ,-  pf.  Gallantries  (-rTz). 
tF.  ij'iUuiterU'.\  1.  Spleiidur  of  appL-uraucu  ;  uHteiitutiouH 
fiuery.     \_A.rcluuc\ 

Oii08»  tho  gallantrv  of  oiirclmrcli  Itv  thin  .  .  .  when  the  ileMlt 
■wIktcuu  the  priest  read  was  iiiluid  willi  phites  of  hiIv^t.    i-'ull<i'. 

2.  Bravery ;  intrepidity  ;  as,  tUu  troops  behaved  with 
^ruat  (jalhndry, 

3.  Civihty  or  i)olitc  attention  to  ladies  ;  in  a  bad  hcmsi?, 
attention  or  coui-tosy  deai^'ned  to  win  criminal  favora 
from  a  fem:ile  ;  ireudoni  ut  principle  or  practice  with  rc- 
apect  to  female  virtue  ;  intrif^ue. 

4.  Gallant  peraon.4,  collectively.     \_R.'\ 

HelcnuH,  Antiiiinr,  and  ull  tin.*  iinUantnj  of  Troy.    Uliak. 

Syn,  —  See  Courage,  and  Hiiuoisiu. 

Gal^ate  (cSl'iat;  277),  n.  [Cf.  K.  gallate.  See  Gall 
gaUniit.]     {Cftf'in.)  A  salt  of  gallir  acid, 

Gal'la-ture  (-la-tGr  ;  135),  «.  [FromL.  f^ffZ/H.^acock.] 
{Zo'ul. )  The  tread,  treadle,  or  chalaza  of  an  c(ik- 

Gal'le-ass  (Ki^l'l«-Ss),  n.  [F.  naUassc.,  ynUave ;  d.  It. 
^nlrazzn,  Sp.  gnti-nza  ;  LL.  galm  ii  galley.  See  GALLEY.] 
{^Naat,)  A  large  galley,  having  Honie  features  of  the  gal- 
leon, as  broadside  guns  ;  osp.,  sueli  a  vessel  used  by  the 
aoutliern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  ItJth  and  17th  centu- 
ries. See  Galleon,  and  Galley.  [Written  variously 
giileas^  gnlHas^  etc.] 

^^  ""The  t/ftllrns.tfs  .  .  .  were  a  third  larger  than  the 
c-rdiuary  galley,  and  rowi'd  eadi  by  tlifc  huiidn-d  gal- 
ley slaves.  Thi'y  fuiisi.st.i-d  oi  ;ui  .■iKtriiious  tu\v<>Miig 
structure  at  tin-  stiTn,  a  rasti'lhitt-d  -strmtiin'  ;ihiiit.sL 
^■Miiallv  massive  in  front,  with  seats  lur  the  rowers  amid- 
iships."  Mutici/. 

Gal-le'gan  (gSI-leVn),  \  n.  [Sp.  Gallvjo.'] 

Gal-le'gO  (i;5I  le'gu  or  gi-lya'go),  I  A  native  or  in- 
liabitant  of  (r.iliri  t,  in  Spain  ;  a  Galieian. 

Gane-in  (garie-ni),  n.  [I'yro(7«/^ol  -f  phthalcin.] 
{Chon.)  A  ivd  crystalline  dyestutf,  obtained  by  heating 
(together  pyrogallic  ami  phtlialic  acids. 

Gal'le-oh  (gSl'le-un),  n.  [Sp.  galeon^  cf.  F.  galion;  fr. 
IjL.  galea,  gnlio.    See  Gal- 
ley.]   {Xniif.)  A  sailing  ves- 
sel of  the  15th  and  following 
centuries,  often   having 
three  or  four  decks,  and 
^ised    for   war    or    com- 
Tiierce.  The  term  is  often 
lather  indiscriminately 
applied    to    any   large 
sailing  vessel. 

Th  e  qnllcrins 
.  .  .  were  hujrc. 
Tound-  stemmed, 
(Clumsy  vessels, 
-with  bulwarks 
three  or  four  feet 
thick,  und  built 
lup  at  Mtem  and 
otern,  like  cas- 
ttlea.  Motky. 

Gal'le-ot 

<;R5Kle-5t),     n. 
(Nau.t.)     See 
"Galiot. 
Gal'ler-y 

(g5I'ler-y),  )(.  ; 
j}L  Galleries 
<-Tz).  [F.  gole- 
rie,  It.  galle- 
ria,  fr.  LL,  ga- 
ieria  gallery,  — ' 
peril,  orig.,  a  — 
festal  hall,  ban- 
queting hall ; 
cf.  OF.  galerie 
a  rejoicing,  fr.  galer  to  rejoice.  Cf.  Gallant,  a.]  1.  A 
long  and  narrow  corridor,  or  place  for  walking  ;  a  con- 
aoecting  passageway,  as  between  one  room  and  another  ; 
also,  a  long  hule  or  passage  excavated  by  a  boring  or  bur- 
rowing animal. 

2.  A  room  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  as,  a 
picture  gallerg  ;  hence,  also,  a  large  or  important  coUec- 
tiou  of  paintings,  sculptures,  etc. 

3.  A  long  and  narrow  platform  attached  to  one  or 
more  sides  of  a  public  hall  or  the  interior  of  a  church, 
and  supported  by  brackets  or  columns  ;  —  sometimes  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  by  musicians  or  spectators,  aome- 
timea  designed  merely  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
hall. 

4.  (yaitt)  A  frame,  like  a  balcony,  projecting  from 
the  stern  or  quarter  of  a  ship,  and  hence  called  sfern 
tffillery  or  quarter  gallery,  —  seldom  found  in  vessels 
built  since  1S50. 

5-  {Fort.)  Any  communication  which  is  covered  over- 
liead  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  When  prepared  for  defense, 
£t  is  a  defensive  gallery. 

6.  (Mining)  A  working  drift  or  level. 

Whispering  gallery.    See  under  Whispering. 

Garie-tyle  (-le-tfi), 

z.  [OE.  galtytile.  Cf. 
Gallipot.]  A  little 
tile  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware. [Obs.'\  "The 
substance  of  gullefyle.^^ 
Bacon. 

Gaiaey  (-\f),  n.; 
pi.  Galleys  (-ITz). 
[OE.  gale,  galeie  (cf. 
OF.  galie,  gnlee,  LL. 
yalea^  LGr.  yaXed)  \ 
of  unknown   origin.] 

1.  {Xaut.)  A  vessel 
propelled  by  oars, 
■whether  having  masts 
and  sails  or  not ;  as : 
(ft)  A  large  vessel  for  MtihiEval  Gullcy 


Galleon. 


Nut.  . 


War  and  national  purpow^s ; — common  in  tho  Middle 
Ages,  and  down  tu  tin;  I7th  century.  \li)  A  name  givi-n 
by  analogy  to  the  Greek,  Kuman,  and  other  ancient  vch- 
seli  propelled  by  oars,  (c)  A  light,  o|)en  boat,  used  on 
tlie  Thames  by  eufitomhouso  olncerH,  press  gangs,  and 
alfid  for  pleasure,  (d)  One  of  the  small  boats  carried  by 
a  man-of-war. 

B  f/"  *  The  typical  galley  of  the  Mediterranean  wan  from 
one  liuudred  to  two  hundn-d  fct-t  l"'iig,  oir.-n  having 
tw.iitv  .ars  nil  ,-;,(li  hi.l,..  It  h.id  tuo  ur  thr.-i-  niii^t  i 
rit;K''u  uilli  ];ilri-ji  wailw,  carried  j^umh  at  jirow  aii'l  htiTii, 
and  a  (■Miiii>li-iiii>nt  of  nni-  thniiH,unl  to  twclvi-  humlrcd 
men,  and  w.ih  very  otlicient  in  mrdi;i'V;d  warfare.  Gal- 
leons, galliots,  galleasses,  half  galleys,  and  iiuarter  gal- 
leys were  all  modificatioiiH  of  this  typt*. 

2-  TJio  cookroom  or  kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus  of 
a  vessel ;  —  sometimes  on  merchant  vessels  called  the 
caboose. 

3.  {C/iem.)  An  oblong  oven  or  mulllo  with  a  battery 
of  retorts;  a  gallery  furnace. 

4.  [F.  galce;  the  same  word  as  E.  galley  a  vessel.] 
{Pri7it.)  (a)  An  oblong  tray  of  wood  or  bra.ss,  witli  u]i- 
right  sides,  for  holding  type  which  has  bei-n  sut,  or  is  to 
be  made  up,  etc.  (b)  A  proof  sheet  taken  from  type 
n  bile  on  a  galley  ;  a  galley  proof. 

Galley  elave,  a  person  condemned,  often  as  a  punish- 
ment lor  crime,  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  a  galley. 
"Til  toil  lik(!  a  ijalleij  .sltnr."  Mfiniiilaij.  -  Galley  elico 
(Print.),  a  sliding  false  bottom  to  a  large  galley,    hnirjht. 

Gal'ley-bird'  (gSl'ly-berd'),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{ZuYit.)  The  European  green  woodpecker ;  also,  the 
spotted  wuoJpeckLT.      yi'ror.  E)ig.~\ 

Galley-worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  be- 
cause the  nu- 
merous legs 
along  the 
sides  move 
rhythmically 

like  the  oars     „  ,,  ,t  .     ,^        »      -^ 

of   a   galley.]      Gallcyworra  {Julus  Canademis). 

{Zo'61.)  A  chilognath  myriapod  of  the  genus  lid  us,  and 
allied  genera,  liaving  numerous  short  legs  along  the 
eides  ;  a  mitlipedor  "thousand  legs."   See  Chiloonatha. 

Gall'lly  (gal'fli'),  n.;  pi.  Gallflies  (-tiiz').  {ZooL) 
An  insect  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  plants,  and  occasions 
galls,  esp.  any  sm;ill  hymenopteran  of  the  genus  Cy/iips 
and  allii-d  genera.      See  Illnsl.  of  Gall. 

Gal'lt-axnnilc  (gfil'lT-Sm'bTk),  «.  [L.  gnlUavihns  a 
song  used  by  tlie  pr*ests  of  Cyhele  ;  Galli<s  {\x  name  ap- 
plied to  these  priests)  +  ^V/;/)^«s.]  {Pros.)  Consisting 
of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  oi  which  lacks 
the  final  syllable  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  verse. 

Gal'li-an(g51'li-an),  rt.  [See  Gallic]  Gallic ;  French. 
lOhs.^  S/iak. 

Gal'llard  (-yerd),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  F.  gaillard,  perh.  of 
Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  *t  Gael,  galach  valiant,  or  AS.  qagol, 
j/fo^'//,  wanton,  lascivious.]     Gay;  brisk;  active.     [OtJ.] 

Gaillard,  n.     A  brisk,  gay  man.     \_Obs.'\ 

Sclden  is  a  galliurd  by  himself.  CleveJand. 

Gal'llard,  n.  [F.  gaillarde,  cf.  Sp.  gallarda.  Sco 
Galliard.  (?.]     A  gay,  lively  dance.    Cf.  Gailliarde. 

NfviT  n  liiiU  such  a  galliard  did  grace.     Sir  W.  S-'ift. 

Galllard-lse'  (-ez'),  n.  [F.  gaillardise.  See  Gal- 
liard, c/.]     Excessive  gayety  ;  merriment.     \^Obs.'\ 

The  inirlh  and  •jalliardise  of  company.     Sir  T.  JJrownc. 

Gal'Uard-ness,  n.    Gayety.    [Obs.']  Gayton. 

GaVli-ass  (gaiMI-Ss),  n.    Same  as  Galleass. 

Gallic  (gai'lik),  a.  [From  Gallium.]  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  containing,  gallium. 

Gallic  (277),  a.  [From  Gall  the  excrescence.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  galls,  nutgalls,  and  the  like. 

Gallic  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  m  tlic 
free  state  in  galls,  tea.  etc.,  and  produced  nrtificiallv. 
It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  Cr,Ho(HO):!.COjH, 
with  an  astringent  taste,  and  is  a  strong  reducmg  agent, 
as  employed  in  nhotogranliy.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
tannin,  and  both  give  a  dnrk  color  witli  iron  salts,  form- 
ing tannate  and  gallate  of  iron,  wliich  are  the  essential 
ingredients  of  common  black  ink. 

Gal'lic  (gitl'ltk),  a.  [L.  Gallicus  belonging  to  the 
Gauls,  fr.  Gain  the  Gavds,  Gallia  Gaid,  now  France  : 
cf.  F.  gallique.'}   Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France;  GalUcan. 

Gal^ll-Can  (-IT-kan),  a.  [L.  Gallwarius:  cf.  F.  gal- 
lica?}.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France;  Gallic; 
French  ;  as,  the  GalUcan  church  or  clergy. 

Galli-caxi,  n.  An  adherent  to,  and  supporter  of, 
Gallieanism.  Shipley. 

Gal'11-can-ism  (-Tz'ra),  n.  The  principles,  tendencies, 
or  action  of  those,  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France,  who  (esp.  in  1082)  sought  to  restrict  the  papal 
authority  in  tliat  country  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
national  church.  Schnff-Herzog  Encyc. 

Galll-cism  (-sTz'm),  n.  [F.  gnl-tirisme.']  A  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French  ;  a  French  idiom  ;  also,  in 
general,  a  French  mode  or  custom. 

Gal'U-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  Ar  p.  p.  Gallicized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Gallicizing  (-tlzing).]  To 
conform  to  the  Frencli  mode  or  idiom. 

Gained  (gSl'lTd),^.  ^.  &.a.  {Ntnit.)  Worried;  flur- 
ried; friglitened.  Ham.  Xav.  Encye. 

Galli-form  (-IT-form),  a.  (Zool.)  Like  the  Galliiut 
(or  < Tilth' fnriiies)  in  structure. 

Gal'li-gaslcins  (-IT-gSsliTnz),  n  ■  p^-  [Prob.  corrupted 
fr.  It.  Grechesro  Grecian,  a  name  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  given  in  Venice,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  con- 
fused with  Gascony,  as  if  they  came  from  Gascony.] 
Loose  hoae  or  breeches ;  leather  leg  guards.  The  word 
is  used  loosely  and  often  in  a  jocose  sense. 

II  Galll-mall-a  (-ma'sht-a  or  -ma'sha),  n.  Senseless 
talk.     [Ofts.  or  It.]     See  Galimatias. 

Gal^U-man'fry  (-ma'fry),  Ji.  ;  pi.  Gallimahfries 
(-friz).    [F.  galimajrte  a  sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 
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Purple  Gallinulc  {Varphyrio 
porphynu). 


dilTerent  meats.]  1.  A  hasli  of  variouB  kinds  of  meats ; 
a  ragout. 

Dch;;htnig  hi  hodgcpodse,  {jail imati/r icy  forced  meat,  /wnj, 
2.  Any  absurd  medley  ;  a  hotchpotch. 

The  Muliorimtflii  relininn,  which,  beins  a  gailimuv/ru  inudrj 
uj)  Id  iiiitiiy,  parlakeii  much  «1  tliu  Jtwibli.  houlh. 

Gallin  (gSl'lTn),  n.    {Chem.)  A  Bubstauce  obtained 
by  111*;  reduction  of  galleiu. 
!l  Galli-na'ce-a  (gSl'lT-na'she-e),  n.  pi.    [XL,    Seo 

Gallinackous,  J     (Zoi.Jl.)  Same  asGALLiKA:. 
Galli-na'cean  (-na'slKfu),  n.     {ZoiA.)   Out  of  tho 

Gallin;i'  or  gallinaceous  birds. 

Oalli-na'ceOUS  (gai'lT-na'slms),  a.  \1,.  gnllmaceus, 
fr.  galluni  lii-ii,  fr.  gnllus  cock.]  (Zo'ol.)  Uescmbling 
the  domiKlic  fowla  and  pheasants;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  fJallinif. 

llOal-U'nJB  (gSI-li'ne),  ?f.  7>;.  [XL.,  fr.  L.  gallina  a 
h(^n,  gallus  a  cock.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  birds,  includ- 
ing the  common  domestic  fowls,  pheasants,  groube, 
'luailH,  and  allied  forms;  —  sometimes  called  Itnsores. 

Gall'ing  (cal'Ing),  «.  Fitted  to  y:\\\  or  chafe;  vex- 
ing; h;ir:i:>ing;  irritating.  —  Gall'lng-ly,  «(/)'. 

Gal'li-nip'per  (g.lI'lT-nlii'pcr),  n.     A  larj'c  mosquito. 

Gal'll-nule  (gSI'lI-uul),  ?(.  \L.galUnula  chicken, dim. 
of  galli,ui  hen  ;  cf. 
F.  f/a  1 1 171  1/ 1  e  .] 
{Zoiil.)  One  of  sev- 
eral wading  birils, 
having  long,  web- 
less  toes,  and  a 
frontal  shield,  be-  ■ 
longing  to  the  fam- 
ily Ilallidic.  They 
are  remarkable  for 
running  rapidly 
over  marshes  and 
on  floating  plants. 
The  puri)le  galli- 
nule  of  America  ia 
Jiniornis  Murtinica, 
that  of  the  Old  World  is  Porphyria  porphyrio.  The  com- 
mon European  gallinule  {GulUnula  chiaropus)  is  also 
called  jiwor  keuy  water  hen,  iiuter  rail,  vioor  coot,  night 
bird,  and  erroncouely  dabchick.  Chwely  related  to  it  id 
the  Florida  gallinule  {GalUnula  galeata). 

C^^  The  purple  gallinule  of  Southern  Europe  and 
A-Ma  was  formerly  believed  to  be  able  to  detect  and  re- 
port adultery,  and  for  that  reason,  chiefly,  it  was  com- 
monly domesticated  by  the  ancients. 

Galli-Ot  (gill'lT-ot).  n.     See  Galiot. 

Gal-Up'0-11  oil'  (gai-lTp'fe-lI  oil').  An  inferior  kind 
of  olive  oil,  brought  Irom  Gallipoli,  in  Italy. 

Galll-pot  (gai'lT-p5t),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OD.  gleypot,  tho 
first  ]tart  of  wliich  is  possibly  akin  to  E,  glad.  See  Glad, 
and  Pot.]  A  glazed  earthen  pot  or  vessel,  used  by  drug- 
gists and  apothecaries  for  containing  medicines,  etc. 

Galll-Um  (-urn),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  L.  Gallia  France.] 
(Che/ii.)  A  rare  metallic  element,  found  in  certain  zinc 
ores.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  malleable,  resembling  alu- 
minium, and  remarkaijle  for  its  low  melting  point  (SC^ 
F.,  3U^  C).     Symbol  Ga.     Atomic  weight  C0.9. 

{^^^  The  element  was  predicted  with  most  of  its  prop- 
erties, under  tlie  name  ekaluininium,  by  the  Russian 
chemist  Slciidelejetf,  on  the  basis  of  the  Periodic  law. 
Tins  prediction  was  verified  in  its  discovery  by  tho 
French  chemist  Lecoci  de  IJoisbaudran  by  its  characteris- 
tic spectrum  itwo  violet  linesj,  in  an  examination  of  a. 
zinc  blende  from  the  Pyrenees. 

Galll-vant  (-vXnt),  v.  i.  [From  Gallant.]  To  play 
the  beau  ;  to  wait  upon  the  ladies;  also,  to  roam  about 
for  pleasure  without  any  definite  plan.   [Shmg']   Dickens. 

Galll-vat  (-vat),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  Pg.  galeota;  cf.  E. 
galiot,  galley.']  {Xaut.)  A  small  armed  vessel,  with  sails 
and  oars,  — used  on  tho  Malabar  coast.        A.  Chalmers. 

Galll-wasp'  (-wosp'))  n.  [Etj-mol.  uncertain.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  West  Indian  lizard  (Celestus  occidmts),  about 
a  foot  h.'nn,  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  venomous. 

Gall'mit'  (gaKimt),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  round  gall  produced 
on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  various  species  of  the  oak 
tree.    See  Gall,  and  Kutgall. 

Gallo-ma'nl-a  (t;51''lfi-nia'nt-a),  n.  [L.  Golli  Gauls 
-r  vminu  maihicss.]  An  excessive  admiration  of  what  is 
Frencli.  —  Gal  lo-ma'nl-ac  (-iSk),  n. 

Gallon  (.^al'iuiii.  n.  [OF.  galon,jaloii,  LL.  galo,  ga- 
lo7ia,  fr.  gattuii  a  liquid  measure;  cf.  F.^fz/e  large  bowL 
Cf.  Gn.L  a  measure.]  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
four  quarts;  — used,  for  the  most  part,  in  liquid  measure, 
but  sometimes  in  dry  measure. 

G^^^  The  standard  o'dlon  of  the  United  States  contains 
231  cubic  inches,  or  8.1(369  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water  at  its  maximum  density,  and  with  the  barometer  at 
30  inches.  This  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  a  cylin- 
der of  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  height, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  old  Enghsh  irine  gallon.  The 
beer  galloyi,  now  little  used  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tains 251i  cubic  inches.  The  English  impfrial  gollov  con- 
tains H»  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62='  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  barometer  at  30  inches,  equal  to  277.274 
cubic  inches. 

Gal-loon'  (gSl-loon'),  n.  [From  F.  or  Sp.  galon.  See 
Gala.]  1.  A  narrow  tapelike  fabric  used  for  binding 
hats,  slioes,  etc.,  —  sometimes  made  ornamental. 

2.  A  similar  bordering  or  binding  of  rich  material, 
such  as  gold  lace. 

Silver  and  gold  ijaVoons,  with  the  like  glittering  gewfraws. 

jiiidison. 
Furnished  or  adorned  with 


Gal-lOOned'  (-loond'),  a. 
galloon. 

Gallop  (gallupl,   V. 
(-lupt);  ;).  pr.  &  rb.  -n. 

O'd'-iper,  oi  German  origin;  cf.  assumed  Goth,  ga-hlaii- 
pan  to  run,  OHG.  giloitjen,  AS.  grhleapnn  to  leap, 
dance,  fr.  root  of  E.  leap,  and  a  prefix  ;  or  cf.  OFlem. 
ualop  a  gallop.     See  Le.\p,  and  cf.  1st  Wallop.]     1.  To 


[imp.  &  p.   p.   Galloped 
.  Gallopikg.]     [OE.  galopen,  F. 
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move  or  run  in  the  mode  called  a  gallop,  as  a  horse  ;  to 
go  at  a  gallop  ;  to  run  or  move  with  sijeeJ. 

But  gallop  lively  down  Ihe  webtem  hill.  Donne. 

2.  To  ride  a  horse  ;it  a  gallop. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  go  rapidly  or  carelessly,  as  in  making  a 
hasty  examination. 

Such  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  in  galoping  over  it.  Locke. 

Gal'lop  (gjll'lup),  V.  t.    To  cause  to  gallop. 

Gal'lop,  n.  [Cf.  F.  galop.  See  Gaixop,  v.  i.,  and  cf. 
Galop.]  A  mode  of  rimning  by  a  quadraped,  particu- 
larly by  a  horse,  by  lifting  alt^eruately  the  fore  feet  and 
the  hind  feet,  in  successive  leaps  or  bounds. 

Hand  gallop,  a  slow  or  gentle  gallop. 

GallO'pade^  (gai'lo-pad^),  n.  [F.  galopade.  See 
Gallop,  n.]  1.  In  horsemanship,  a  sidelong  or  curvet- 
ing kind  of  gallop. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance ;  also,  music  to  the  dance  ;  a  galop. 

Oal'lo-pade'  (gSliS-pad'),  ''.  i-  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Gal- 
lOPADED  ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Gallopadisg.]  1.  To  gallop, 
as  on  horseback. 

2.  To  perform  tlie  dance  called  gallopade. 

Oallop-er  (gSlliip-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  callops. 

2.  {yiil.)  A  carriage  on  which  very  small  guns  were 
formerly  mounted,  the  gun  resting  on  the  shafts,  without 
a  limber.  Furrow. 

Galloper  gun,  a  light  gun,  supported  on  a  galloper,  — 
formerly  attaulied  to  British  iniantry  regiments. 

Gal'lO-pin  (gai'15-ptn),  n.  [F.  galopin.  See  Gal- 
lop, V.  z.]  An  under  servant  for  the  kitchen ;  a  scullion  ; 
a  cook's  errand  boy.     [0^^.]  HdUiwell. 

Gallop-ing;  (g2I'lup-Tng),  a.  Going  at  a  gallop  ;  pro- 
gressing rapidly  ;  as,  a  galloping  liorse. 

Gal'lo-tan'nlc  (t,'5l'lo-t5n'nTk),  a.  [Gall  nutgall  + 
tannic. J     (C/ifm.)  Pertaining  to  the  tamiiu  of  nutgalls. 

Gallotanuic  acid.    See  Tannic  acid,  under  Txsvic. 

Gal'lOW  (gaiMo),  r.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  agehvan  to  stupefy.] 
To  fiiplit  or  terrify.     See  Gally,  v.  t.     [Ols.']  Shak. 

Gallo-way  (g5I'lu-wa),  7i.  (Zoiil.)  A  small  horse  of 
a  breed  raised  at  Gnllowug,  Scotland  ;  —  called  also  gar- 
rart,  and  garron. 

Gallow-glass'  (-lo-glas'),  n.  [Ir.  galloglach.  Cf. 
Gillie.]  A  heavy-armed  foot  soldier  from  Ireland  and 
the  Western  Isles  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Shak. 

GallowB  (eal'ias  or  -liz;  277),  n.  sing.;  pL  Gal- 
lowses (-5z)  ur  Gallows.  [OE.  gahves,  pi.,  AS.  golga, 
gpiilgii.,  gallows,  cross ;  akin  to  D.  galg  gallows,  OS.  & 
OHG.  galgo,  G.  galge?t,  Icel.  gdlgij  Sw.  A:  Dan.  galge, 
Goth,  gnlga  a  cross.  EtjTnologically  and  historically  con- 
sidered, gallows  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  but  it  is 
used  as  a  singular,  and  hence  is  preceded  by  a  ;  as,  o  gal- 
lows.'] X.  A  frame  from  which  is  suspended  the  rope 
with  which  criminals  are  executed  by  hanging,  usually 
consisting  of  two  upright  posts  and  a  crossbeam  on  the 
top ;  also,  a  like  frame  for  suspending  anything. 

So  they  hanged  Ilaman  on  the  'jullous.    Esther  vii.  11. 

If  I  hang.  I  'U  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows.  Slink. 

O.  there  were  desolation  of  gaoU-rs  and  gallowses .'    Sliak. 

2.  A  wTetch  who  deserves  the  gallows,     [i?.]       Shak. 

3.  (Print.)  The  rest  for  the  tympan  when  raised. 

4.  pi.  A  pair  of  suspenders  or  braces.     [Colloq.'} 
Gallows  bird,  a  person  who  deserves  the  gallows.  [Colloi/.] 

—  Gallows  bltta  (.V<zh/.),  one  of  two  or  more  frames  amid- 
ships on  deck  for  supporting  f>pare  spars ;  —  called  also  gal- 
lon:^, gallows  (op,  ij/illoHS  frame,  etc.  —  Gallows  frame,  (a) 
The  frame  supporting  the  beam  of  an  engine.  (/•>  lyaut.) 
Gallows  bitts.  —  Gallows,  or  Gallow,  tree,  t!ie  gallows. 

At  length  him  nailed  on  a  gallow  tree.  Spenser. 

Gall'Stone^  (gal'ston'),  7i.  a  concretion,  or  calculus, 
formed  in  the  gall  bladder  or  biliary  passages.  See 
Calculus,  t?.,  1. 

Gaily  (gSl'lJ),?'./.  [See  Gallow,!'.  ^]  To  frighten  ; 
to  worry.     [O/y.^-.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  T.  Brown. 

Gall'y  fijaKJ),  (■^  Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.   Cranmer. 

Gal'ly  (k'Sl'ly).  n.    See  Gallev,  h.,  4. 

Gal  ly-gas'klns.  n.  ?>/.    See  Galligaskins. 

Oa-loche',  Ga-loshe'  (ga-15sh';  *277),  n.  [OE.  gn- 
loch<\  g<il'icl,>\  gnl-'.jr,  shoe,  F.  gnloche  galoche,  perh.  al- 
tered fr.  L.  ga'llira  a  Gallic  shoe,  or  fr.  LL.  calopedia 
wooden  shoe,  or  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole,  Gr.  (coAon-dSioi', 
dim.  of  KfltAoTTOv?,  (taAdirouf,  a  shoemaker's  last ;  Kakov 
wood  -J-  iTOv%  foot.]     1.  A  clog  or  patten.     \_Obs.'] 

Xor  were  worthy  [to]  unbuckle  \\\i  gaUx-lie.    Chaucer. 

2.  Hence  :  An  overshoe  worn  in  wet  weather. 

3.  A  gaiter,  or  legging,  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoe  and  part  of  tlie  leg. 

Ga-loot'  (gi^loof),  ji.  A  noisy,  Bwaggering,  or  worth- 
less fellow  ;  a  rowdy.     [Slano,  V.  A'.] 

Garop  (gai'5 ;  F.  ga'lS'),  «.  [F.]  {Mas.)  A  kind  of 
lively  dance,  in  2-4  time;  also,  the  music  to  the  dance. 

Ga-lore'  (gi-lor'),  ».  &  a.  [Scot,  galore,  gilore,  ga- 
lore, fr,  Gael,  gn  le'or  enough  ;  gn-  to,  also  an  adverbial 
prefix  -f  Icor,  leoir,  enougli ;  or  fr,  Ir.  goleor,  the  same 
word,]     Pk-nty  ;  abundance;  in  abundaiicc, 

Ga  loshe'  (gA-lCsli'),  n.    Same  as  Galoche. 

Qalpe  iL'5Ip),r, /,   Togape  ;  toy.awn,  [Oi.t.]  C/m««r, 

Gal'some  (gjil'sGm),  a.  [Gall  bitternesH  -\-  -somr.] 
Am.Tv  ;  mali^fiiant.     [Ohs.']  Up.  Morton. 

Gait  '^gait ),  n.     [Sflo  Gault,]    Same  as  Oault. 

Gal-Van'lc  (gSl-vSntk),  n.  [From  Galvani,  a  pvo- 
fesHor  of  phy.HJohjgy  at  liologna,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection (about  17W))  with  tluf  discovery  of  dynandcal  or 
current  electricity  :  cf.  F.  gnlvnnifjne.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  exhibiting  tlio  pbf^nomena  of,  galvanism  ;  employ- 
ing or  producing  electrical  currentB. 

Galvanic  battory  (Ehc),  an  apparatus  for  generating 
oloftrii-nl  ctirrents  by  tlie  mutual  notion  of  certain  Iii|- 
niiU  nii'l  iiiotalH ; — now  usually  called  rollair  haltrrii. 
Seo  Battkhy.  —  Galvanic  circuit  or  clrcl«.  iKlrr.)  See 
under  CiRrurr.  —  Oalvulc  pllo  (AVcc),  the  voltaic  pile, 
Heo  under  VoLTAir. 


Gal'va-nlsm  (gSl'vA-nTz'm),  ?z.  [From  Gnlvani.'  cf. 
F.  galiauisiiie.  See  Galvasic]  (Pligsics)  (i/)  Elec- 
tricity excited  by  the  mutual  action  of  certain  Uquids 
and  metals ;  dynamical  electricity,  (b)  The  brancli  of 
pliysical  science  which  treats  of  dynamical  electricity, 
or  the  projierties  and  effects  of  electrical  currents. 

C^:^^  The  words  galvaiiisin  and  galvanic,  ,'jrmerly  in 
very  general  use,  are  now  rarely  employed.  For  the 
latter,  voltaic,  from  the  name  of  Volta,  is  commonly  used. 

Gal'va-nist  (-nlstj,  n.    _One  versed  in  galvanism. 

Gal'va-ni-za'tloii  (-ui-za'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  galvanizing. 

Gal'va-nize  C-niz),  ir.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Galvanized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Galvanizing  (-ni'ziug).]  [Cf. 
F.  galvaniser.']  1.  To  attect  with  galvanism;  to  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  electrical  currents. 

2.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. 

3.  To  restore  to  consciousness  by  galvanic  action  (as 
from  a  state  of  suspended  animation) ;  hence,  to  stimu- 
late or  excite  to  a  factitious  animation  or  activity. 

4.  To  coat,  as  iron,  \vith  zinc.     See  Galvanized  iron. 
Galvanized    iron,  formerly,  iron  coated   with  zinc  by 

electric  deposition ;  now  more  commonly,  iron  coated 
with  zinc  by  plungmg  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc,  after 
its  surface  has  been  cleaned  by  friction  with  the  aid  of 
dilute  acid. 

Gal'va-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
galvanizes. 

Gal-van^O-cans'tlc  (g5I-v5n'fi-kas'tTk),  a.  [Galvanic 
+  caustic.'\  Relating  to  the  use  of  galvanic  heat  as  a 
caustic,  especially  in  medicine. 

Gal-van'o-cau'ter-y  (-ka'ter-j?),  n.  (Med.)  Cautery 
effected  by  a  knife  or  needle  heated  by  tlie  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current. 

Gal'va-nogay-phy  (gSl'va-nSglT-fy),  n.  [Galvanic 
-f  Gr.  y\v<*)eii'  to  engrave.]     Same  as  Gl\thography. 

Gal-van'o-graph  (gai-vSn'5-graf),  n.  [Galvanic  -\- 
-grapli.']  (Engraving)  A  copperplate  produced  by  the 
jiiethod  of  galvauography ;  also,  a  picture  printed  from 
such  a  plate. 

Gal-van'0-graph'ic  (g51-v5n'i-graf'ik),  n.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  galvanography. 

Qal'va-nog'ra-phy  (g51'va-n5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Galvanic 
4-  -g''"pln/.1  1.  The  art  or  process  of  depositing  metals 
by  electricity  ;  electrotypy. 

2.  A  method  of  producing  bj'  means  of  the  electro- 
typic  process  (without  etching)  copperplates  which  can 
be  printed  from  in  the  same  manner  as  engraved  plates. 

Gal'va-nol'0-glst  (-nSl'S-jTst),  n.  One  who  describes 
the  plienomcna  of  galvanism  ;  a  writer  on  galvanism. 

Gal'va-nol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Galvanic  -j~  -logy.]  A 
treatise  on  galvanism,  or  a  description  of  its  phenomena. 

Gal'va-nom'e-ter^(-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Galvanic  -f  -me- 
ter: cf.  F.  galvanometre.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  the  intensity  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, usually  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

Diflerential  galvanometer.  See  luider  Differenti.\l,  a. 
—  Sine  galvanometer.  Cosine  galvanometer.  Tangent  galva- 
nometer iElrr.  I,  a  galvanometer  in  whicli  tlic  bmh',  cosine, 
ortaiii^fiit  rcsiipctivcly,  of  tlie  angle  tiirough  wliich  tlic 
needle  i.-,  d.-H.-<tr.l.  is  pri>i'<irtional  to  the  stiengtli  of  the 
curivnt  p;i.vs.-(l  tlinmgh  tin-  instrument. 

Gal-van'0-met'ric  (gra-v.'in'6-mgt'rik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  measured  by,  a  galvanometer. 

Gal-'va-nom'e-try  (gSl'va-uom'e-trj), n.  The  art  or 
process  of  measuring  tlie  force  of  electric  currents. 

Gal-van' 0-plas' tic  (gai-vSn'o-pISs'tlk),  n.  [Galvan- 
ic -\-  -plastic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  or  process 
of  electrotyiiing ;  emploj'ing,  or  produced  by,  the  proc- 
ess of  eli'iiii. lytic  deposition  ;  asj  a,  gahnmo-plastic  copy 
of  a  niedul  -t  thr  like, 

Gal-van'o-plas  ty  (-plXs'ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  galvanoplas- 
/iVJ     Tlic  art  or  process  of  electrotypy. 

Gal-van' 0-pimc'ture  (-pi3nk'tur;  135),  n.  (Med.) 
Same  as  ELECTRu-iTNCTur.E. 

Gal-van'0-scope  (gai-viln'o-skop),  n.  [Galvanic  -f 
-scojie  :  cf.  F.  galvanoscope.}  (Elec.)  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, especially  such  as  are  of  feeble  intensity. 

Gal-van'o-scop'lc  (gai-v5n'o-sk5p'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  galvanoscope. 

Gal'va-nos'CO-py  (gSl'va-nSs'kS-py),  n.  (Physiol.) 
The  uisc  lA  ualvaiiism  in  physiological  exijeriments. 

II  Gal'va-not'onus  (gill'va-nSt'o-nQs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
E.  galvanic  -j-  Gr.  tovo^  tone,]  (Physiol.)  Same  as 
Electrotonus. 

Gal'va-not'ro-plsm  (-rS-pTz'm),  n.  [Galvanic  -f  Gr. 
rpinciv  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  The  tendency  of  a  root  to 
place  its  axis  in  tlie  line  of  a  galvanic  current. 

Gal'wes  fgitKwez),  n.    Gallows.     [Gbs.]       Chancer. 

Ga'ma  grass'  (k'a'mfi.  gras'V  [From  Gama,  a  clus- 
ter id  till-  Maldivc  Islands.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
iTrip.mci!)i/  daciyloides)  tall,  stout, and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive ;  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  Nortli  America  as  a  forage  grass  ;  — 
called  also  sesajnr  grass. 

Ga-mash'es  (ga-mSsh'ez),  ??.  pi.  [F.  gamaches.] 
High  boots  or  buskins  ;  in  Scotland,  sliort  syjattcrdashee 
or  riding  trousers,  worn  over  the  other  clothing. 

II  Gam'ba  (giim'ha),  n.    A  viola  da  ganiba. 

Gam-ba'does  (cilm-baMoz),  n.  pi.  [It.  orSp.  gamba 
leg.     Si'i*  Gamhul,  7?.]    Same  as  Gamashes. 

Hi;.  tUiii  IcL's  tciuuitud  a  pair  of  gamhaaonn  fuhtencd  at  the  side 
with  nifty  ciHPpK.  .So-  ir'.  Scott. 

GamHso-BOn  (gSin'be-zon),  n.     Same  as  Gamiiison. 

Gam'bet  (gJim'bft),  n.  [F.  gnmbette^or  It.  gambr/ta.] 
(Ziinl.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Tatanus.     See  Tattleh. 

Gamllier  (KXm'I)ijr),  71.  [Malayan.]  (a)  The  iuf^pis- 
watcd  juico  of  a  jihint  (Uncaria  Gambiv)  growing  in 
Malacca.  It  Is  a  jiowerful  astringent,  and,  under  tho 
name  of  Terra  Japonica,  is  used  for  chewing  with  tho 
Areca  nut,  and  is  exported  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
(h)  Catechu.     [Written  ti\m  gamfifer  and  gnmbir.] 


Oamnil-son  (gSm'bT-zCn),  ?i.    [OF.  ffambeson,  gmrt' 

baison,  fr.  gambais,  wavibais,  of  German  origin:  cf, 
MH(t.  wambris,  G.  warns  doublet,  fr.  OHG.  wambn 
stomach.  See  Womb.]  A  defensive  garment  formerly 
in  use  for  tlie  body,  made  of  cloth  stuffed  and  quilted. 

Gam^'biSt  (gam'blst),  n.  [It.  gamba  leg.]  (Mas.)  A 
perfurmer  upon  the  viola  dl  gamba.     See  under  Viola. 

Gam^blt  (-bit),  n.  [F.  gambit.,  cf.  It.  gambitto  gam- 
bit, gambetto  gambit,  a  tripping  up.  See  Gambol,  n.} 
(Chess  Playing)  A  mode  of  opening  the  game,  in  which 
a  pawn  is  sacrihced  to  gain  an  attacking  posititm. 

Gam'T)le  (-b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gambled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &:  vb.  n.  Gambling  (-blTng).]  [Dim.  of  game.  Seu 
•Jd  Game.]     To  play  or  game  for  money  or  other  stake. 

Gamble,  v.  t.  To  lose  or  squander  by  gaming ;  — 
u.sually  with  away.  **  Baidcrupts  or  sots  who  have  gam- 
bh  ■!  '.'V  -sl.-pt  away  their  estates."  Ames. 

Gam'bler  (-bier),  n.    One  who  gambles. 

Gam-bOge'  (gSm-booj'  or  -boj'),  71.  A  concrete  juice, 
or  gum  resin,  produced  by  several  species  of  trees  in 
Siani,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar.  It  is  brought  in  masses,  or 
cylindrical  rolls,  from  Cambodia,  or  Cambogia,  —  whence 
its  name.  The  best  kind  is  of  a  dense,  compact  texture, 
and  of  a  beautiful  reddish  yellow.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
pigment.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a  strong  and  harch 
cathartic  and  emetic.     [Written  also  camboge.] 

C^^  There  are  several  kinds  of  gamboge,  but  all  are 
derived  from  species  of  Oarcinia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Guttiferx.  The  best  Siam  gamboge  is  thought  to 
come  from  Ciarcinia  Hanburii.  Ceylon  gamboge  is  from, 
G.  Morclla.  G.  pirtoria,  of  Western  India,  yields  gam- 
boge, and  also  a  kind  of  oil  called  gamboge  buttrr. 

Gani-bO'gl-an(-ho'jT-on  or -boo'jT-nn),  )  a.  Pertaining- 

Gam-bO'glc  (-bo'jlk  or  -boo'jik),  j      to,    resem- 

bling, t>r  I  ontainiug,  gamboge. 

Gamn^ol  (L,'am'b(5I),  v.  [OE.  gambolde,  gambatihle, 
F.  ginnbndc  gambol,  fr.  It.  gambata  kick,  fr.  gamba  leg, 
akin  to  F,  j'ambe,  OF.  also,  gambe,  fr.  L.  gamba  hoof 
or  perh.  joint:  cf.  Gr.  ica^Ti-^  a  binding,  winding,  W., 
Ir.  &  Gael,  cain  crooked ;  perh.  akiu  to  E.  charnber  :  cf. 
F.  gamhillcr  to  kick  about.  Cf.  Jamb,  n..  Gammon  ham,. 
Gambadoes.]  A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic ;  a. 
hoji ;  a  sportive  prank.  Dryden. 

Gam'bol,  v.  i.  [irnp.  &  p.  p.  Gamboled  (-b51d),  or 
Gambolled  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gamboling  or  Gambolling.  J 
To  dance  and  .skip  about  in  sport ;  to  frisk  ;  to  skip ;  to 
play  in  frolic,  like  boys  or  lambs. 

Gamn)rel  (-brSl).  ji.  [OF.  gambe,  jambe.  leg,  F. 
jambe.    Cf.  Cambrel,  Chambrel,  and  see  Gambol,  n.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  liorse's  hind 
leg; — used  by  butchers  in  suspending 
slaughtered  animals. 

Gambrel  roof  (Arch.),  a  curb  roof  having 
the  same  section  in  all  parts,  with  a  lower 
steeper  slope  and  an  upper  and  flatter 
one,  so  that  each  gable  is  pentagonal  in 
form.  Ganihrtl  Roof. 

GarnHbrel,  v.  t.  To  truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a 
gambrel.  Beau,  tt  FL 

Gam-broon'  (gSm-broon'),  n.  A  kind  of  twilled  lineit 
cli'th  i'.'V  linings.  JSimmonds. 

Game  (^am),  a.  [Cf,  W.  cam  crooked,  and  E,  gam- 
bol, 11.1     Crooked;  lame;  as,  a  j/ame  leg.     [Colloi].] 

Game,  n.  [OE.  game,  gamen,  AS.  gamen,  gomeriy 
play,  sport;  akin  to  OS.,  OHG.,  &  Icel.  gaman,  Dan. 
gamvien  mirth,  merriment,  OSw.  gammnn  joy.  Cf. 
Gammon  a  game.  Backgammon,  Gamble,  v.  i.]  1.  Sport 
of  any  kind ;  jest ;  frolic. 

Wc  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game.      Shak. 

2.  A  contest,  physical  or  mental,  according  to  certain, 
rules,  for  amusement,  recreation,  or  for  winning  a  stake  j 
as,  a  game  of  chance  ;  games  of  skill ;  field  games,  etc. 

But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at.  Coirpcr. 

(H^^  Among  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  there  were  regularly  reciiriiiit;  public  exhibi- 
tions of  strength,  agility,  and  skill  umhT  the  j>atronage 
of  the  government,  usually  accompanied  with  religious, 
ceremonies.  Such  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  tho 
Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games. 

3.  The  u.se  or  practice  of  such  a  game  ;  a  single  match 
at  play  ;  a  single  contest ;  as,  &game  at  cards. 

Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal,  Lloyd. 

4.  That  whicli  is  gained,  as  the  stake  in  a  game  ;  also, 
tlie  number  of  points  necessary  to  be  scored  in  order  to 
win  a  game  ;  as,  in  short  whist  five  points  are  game. 

6.  (Card  Playing)  In  some  games,  a  point  credited 
on  the  score  to  the  player  whose  cards  count  up  the 
highest. 

6.  A  scheme  or  art  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject or  purpose  ;  method  of  procedure  ;  projected  line  of 
operations  ;  plan  ;  project. 

Your  nnirdenuis  game  is  nearly  up,      Blachw.  Mag. 
It  wns  ohviotiely  Lord  MucnuhiyV  game  to  hluckcn  the  greatCBt- 
literary  clmminon  of  the  cause  he  had  set  hiniBcU  to  nttnck. 

SaiJitsbury. 

7.  Animals  pursued  and  talcen  by  sportsmen;  wild 
meats  designed  for,  or  served  at,  table. 

Tlnn:c  spiTirs  of  iinininls  .  .  .  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
thf  willktiiiwri  apiu'llation  of  game.  JUacksttmc. 

Confidence  game.  See  under  Conpidknce. — To  mak&- 
game  of.  tn  make  sport  of;  to  mock.    Miltoji. 

Game,  a.  1.  Having  a  resolute,  unyielding  spirit,, 
like  tin;  gamecock ;  ready  to  fight  to  the  last ;  plucky. 

I  wavgame.  ...  I  felt  tli lit  I  cnuM  liave  fought  I'vni  t<' the 
d.-nth.  ir.  Irving. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  hunted  for 
game,  or  to  the  act  or  practice  of  hunting. 

Game  bag,  a  sport.'^maii's  bag  for  carrying  small  gamo 
captured  ;  also,  the  wliole  quantity  of  game  taken.  -  OaniD- 
bird,  any  bird  commonly  shot  for  food,  esp.  grouse,  par- 
tridges, (luails,  pheasarita,  wihl  turkeys,  and  the  sliort* 
or  w.ading  birds,  such  as  phivcrH,  «nipe,  woodcock,  cur- 
lew, and  sandpipers.    The  term  Is  somotimeH  arbitr.arilv 


file,   senate,    cAre,    am,    jirm,    iisk,    flaal,    rU  ;    cve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   111  *,    old,    &bey,   6rb,   ttdd  j 


GAME 


restricted  to  birds  hunted  by  sportfiraen,  with  dops  and 
guns. —Game  egg,  an  ukk  inududnK  it  Kumccork.  Game 
lawa.  lawa  rtKiihitint;  thti  auiisuna  and  nuiniuM-  u{  tiikinj; 
gameforfi.ind  (.rforhjmrt.  -  Game  preBorver,  ii  land  owiii-r 
who  ret?iilat:.-H  tlm  killini.:  uf  ^-.um:  on  bin  estatu  witli  a 
View  to  itH  UKTraw.  {/-.'//'j.]-  To  be  game.  (//)  To  show 
a  brave,  unyiuldint^  apiriL.  (/j)  To  be  victor  in  a  game. 
[Collou.]  —  To  die  game,  to  maintain  :i  bold,  unyielding 
Bijii-it  to  the  last ;  to  die  lighting. 

Oame  (gam),  v.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gamed  (gamd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gaming.]  [OE.  f/tniien,  gamcnni,  to 
rpjoice,  AS.  gnmevtim.  to  play.  See  Game,  7u]  1.  To 
rejoice;  to  be  pleased  ; — often  used,  iu  Old  Englitih,  im- 
personally with  dative.      [pbs.'\ 

God  loved  he  bi-fit  with  nil  his  wholt;  liourte 

At  ullc  tiinue,  thou^'h  him  ijuincd  or  eniurte.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  play  at  any  Bport  or  diversion. 

3.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize  ;  to  use  cards,  dice,  bil- 
liards, or  other  instruments,  according  to  certain  rules, 
with  a  view  to  win  money  or  other  thing  waged  upon  the 
issue  of  tlie  contest ;  to  gamble. 

Game'COCk'  (-k5k'),  ".     {ZouL)  The  male  game  fowl. 

Gams'  fowl'  (foul').  (Zo'dl.)  A  handHonte  breed  of 
the  eommon  fowl,  remarkable  for  the  great  courage  and 
pugnacity  of  tlie  males, 
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Game'ful  (fnl),  a.    Full  of  game  or  games. 
Oame'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.    One  who  1ms  tl 


the  care  of 
Blackstone. 


game,  cspeciiilly  in  a  park  or  preserve. 

Game'less,  '/.     Destitute  of  game. 

Game'ly,  ii<h\     in  a  plucky  niauuer  ;  spiritedly. 

Game'ness,  ?i.    Endurance ;  pluck. 

Game'some    (-sum),    a.     Gay ;    sportive ;    playful  ; 

frolicsome  ;  merry.  S/mfc. 

Gludncea  of  the  f7n»jrj'ome  crowd.  hiii'On. 

—  Game'some-ly,  nilv.  —  Game'some-ness,  «. 

Game'Ster  (-ster),  ??.  IGame  -j-  -st€r.'\  1.  A  merry, 
frolicsome  person.     {Obs.^  Sliak. 

2.  A  person  who  plays  .at  games  ;  e.sp.,  one  accustomed 
to  play  for  a  stake  ;  a  gambler  ;  one  skilled  in  games. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentlest 
ganiestcr  is  the  soonest  winner.  Sliak. 

3.  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.     [0&5.]  Shak, 
Gam'lo  (gSm'Ik),  a.     [Gr.  yinos  marriage.]     (Biol.) 

Pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  sexual  connection; 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements. 

II  Gajn'ln  (gSm'In  ;  F.  ga'mSx'),  n.  [F.]  A  neglected 
and  untrained  city  boy  :  a  young  street  Arab. 

In  Japan  the  gamins  run  after  you,  and  say,  'Look  at  the 
Chinaman.'  2..  Oliplmnl. 

Gam'lng  (gam'Ing),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  playing 
games  for  stakes  or  wagers  ;  gambling. 

Gam'ma  (gam'mft),  n.  The  third  letter  (r,  v  =  Eng. 
G)  of  the  Greek  alphabet._ 

Gam-ma'ai-on  (gSin-ma'dl-on),  n.  A  cross  formed  of 
four  capital  gammas,  formerly  used  as  a  mysterious  or- 
nament on  ecclesiastical  vestments,  etc.     See  Fylfot. 

Oam'iner  (gSm'mer),  n.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  gocl- 
molher;  but  prob.  fr.  rjrammer  tor  yrandmullicr.  Cf. 
Gaffer.]  An  old  wife  ;  an  old  woman  ;  —  correlative  of 
gnj}f'7\  an  old  man. 

Oam'mon  (-mun),  n.  [OF.  gambon,  F.  jambon,  fr. 
gambe  leg,  F.  Jainbe.     See  Gambol,  ij.,  and  cf. 


OF. 


Ham.]  The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  salted  and 
smoked  or  dried  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  Hitch.     Oaldsmil/i. 

Gam'mon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gammoned  (-mtind); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gammoning.]  To  make  bacon  of:  to 
salt  and  dry  in  smoke. 

Oam'mon,  «.     [See  2d  Game.]     1.  Backgammon. 

2.  An  imposition  or  hoax  ;  liumbug.     [Co/Zoiy.] 

Oam'mon,  v.  t.  l.  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgam- 
mon, before  an  antagonist  has  been  able  to  get  his  "men  " 
or  counters  home  and  withdraw  any  of  them  from  the 
board  ;  as,  to  gammon  a  person. 

2.  To  impose  on;  to  hoax  ;  to  cajole.  [Coiloq.'}  Hood. 

Oam'mon,  v.  t.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  l^Nind.)  To 
fasten  (a  bowsprit)  to  the  stem  of  a  vessel  by  lashings 
of  rope  or  chain,  or  by  a  band  of  iron.  Totlen. 

Gam'mon-lng,  «.  [From  5th  Gammon.]  (.V««/.)  The 
lashing  or  iron  band  by  which  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  is 
secured  to  tiie  stem  to  oppose  the  lifting  action  of  the 
forestays. 

Gammoning  fashion,  in  the  style  of  gammoning  lashing, 
that  is,  having  the  turns  of  rope  crossed.  —  Gammoning 
hole  I  .\inil.  1  a  liole  cut  througli  the  knee  of  the  head  of  a 
vessel  lor  the  purpose  of  gammoning  the  bowsprit. 

Gam'mon-lng,  n.  [From  Ith  Gammon.]  The  act  of 
imposing  upon  or  hoaxing  a  per.son.     [CoUoq.^ 

II  Gam'O-gen'e-sls  (sam'S-jSn'e-sIs),  n.  [Gr.  v»M0l 
marriage  -f  E.  genesis.-]  (Biol.)  The  production  of  olf- 
spring  by  the  union  of  parents  of  different  sexes  ;  sexual 
reproduction  ;  —  the  opposite  of  agamoqenesis. 

Gam'0-ge-net'lc  (-je-n?t'tk),  «.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
gamogciiesis.  —  Gam'0-ge-net'ic-al-ly  (-I-kal-iy),  adv. 

Gam  O-mor'pWsm  (-mfir'irz'iul,  „.  [Gr.  viMOS  mar- 
riage+^op<(>i7  form,  sliapc]  (Biof.)  That  stage  of  growth 
or  development  m  an  organism,  in  which  tlie  reproduc- 
tive elements  are  generated  and  matured  in  preparation 
for  propagating  the  species. 

Oam'o-pet'al-OUS  (-p5t'al-iis),  a.     [Gr. 
riage  +  E.  pelalons :  cf.  F.  qnmopdnle.'l 
(Bol.)  Haring  the  petals  united  or  joined 
80  as  to  form  a  tube  or  cup  ;  monopetalous 

Ga-moph'yUous     (ga-mofll-ius     on 

gSm'o-fil'lus),   rr.      [Gr.   yi^o?   marriage' 

+  ifuAAoj/    le.xf.]       (Bot.)    Composed    of 

leaves  united  by  their  edges  (coalescent). 

nrm,. 

Gam'o-sep'al-ous  (gSm'o-sep'<7l-us).  a. 

[Gr.  -ya/Ao?  marriage  -|-  E,  sepol.]     (Bot.) 
Formed  of  united  sep.als;  monosepalous, 

Gam'Ut  (gSm'iit),  71.     [F.  gamme  -j-  nt  Ganiopctalous 
the  name  of  a  musical  note.    F.  gamme       l~l"\fer. 
is  fr.  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  y,  which  was  used  by 


ya^o?  mar- 


Giiido  d'  Arczzo  to  represent  the  first  note  of  his  model 
scale.     Sec  Gamma,  and  Ut.]    (VI/im.)  Tlie  scale. 

Gam'y  (giim'J),  u.  1.  (Cookery)  Having  the  flavor 
of  game,  esp.  of  game  kept  uncooked  till  near  tho  condi- 
tion of  tainting  ;  high-Havored. 

2.  (Sporting)  Sliowiug  an  luiyielding  spirit  to  the 
last ;  plucky  ;  iuriiishing  sport ;  as,  a  gamy  trout. 

Gan  (gilu),  imp.  of  GlK.  [See  Gin,  c]  Began;  com- 
menced. 

I^f  Oan  was  fonnerly  used  with  the  infinitive  to  form 
comnound  imperfects,  as  did  is  now  omnloyed.  Oan  reg- 
ularly denotes  the  singular  ;  the  plural  la  usually  denoted 
by  gtmne  or  go/ine. 

Tlii«  man  mm  fall  (i.  e.,  fell)  in  grcnl  Bu«picion.   Chaueer. 
The  littlo  conies  to  their  play  {j'oirw  hie  (/.  <:.,  liied).  Clianrer. 
Later  writers  use  gan  both  for  singular  and  plural. 

Yet  at  her  Hjiecch  tlieir  rages  gun  relent.         .Sjiewtcr. 

Ganch  (gSnch),  r.  /.  [Cf.  F.  ganehc,  n.,  also  Sp.  &  Pg. 
gaiielii,  hook.  It.  ijancio.']  To  drO|i  from  a  high  place 
upon  sliarp  stakes  or  hooks,  as  the  Turks  dropped  male- 
factors, by  way  of  punishment. 

Cam-hint),  which  is  to  let  fall  from  on  higli  upon  hooks,  and 
there  to  Iiaug  until  iliey  die.  Sandijs. 

Oan'der  (gSn'der),  ».,  [as.  ginulra,  ganra,  akin  to 
Prov.  G.  gander,  ganter,  and  E.  goo.ie,,  gunnel.  See 
Goose.]     The  male  of  any  species  of  goose. 

Gane  (giiu),  v.  i.    [See  Yawn.]    To  yawn ;  to  gape. 

I'*''-]  C/iaucer. 

Ga-ne^sa  (gi-ne'si),  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  Hindoo 
god  of  wisdom  or  iiruuence. 

jES^  He  is  represented  as  a  short,  fat,  red-colored  man, 
with  a  large  belly  and  tlie  head  of  an  elephant.    Balfour. 

Gang  (gSng),  V.  i.  [AS.  gangan,  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG. 
gangan,  Icel.  ganga,  Goth,  gaqgan ;  cf.  Lith.  imgll  to 
w.alk,  Skr.Jmii/Aa  leg.    V48.   Cf.  Go.]    To  go  ;  to  walk. 

J^^  Obsolete  in  English  literature,  but  still  used  in  the 
North  of  England,  and:  ahio  iu  Scotland. 

Gang,  n.  [Icel.  gangr  a  going,  gang,  akin  to  AS.,  D., 
G.,  &  Dan.  gang  a  going,  Goth,  gaejgs  street,  way.  See 
Gano,  I'.i.]     1.  A  going  ;  a  course.     [OAj.] 

2.  A  number  going  in  company  ;  hence,  a  company, 
or  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  a  group  of  laborers  under  one  foreman  ;  a  squad  ; 
as,  a  gang  of  sailors;  a  chain  gang ;  a  gang  of  thieves. 

3.  A  combination  of  similar  implements  arranged  so 
as,  hy  acting  together,  to  save  time  or  labor  ;  a  set ;  as, 
a  gang  of  saws,  or  of  plows. 

4.  (Nant.)  A  set;  all  required  for  an  outfit;  as,  a 
new  gang  of  stays. 

5.  [Cf.  Gangde.]  (Mining)  The  mineral  substance 
whicli  incloses  a  vein  ;  a  m.atrix  ;  a  gangue. 

Gang  board,  or  Gang  plank.  (Naat.)  (it)  A  board  or  plank, 
wnth  cleats  for  steps,  forming  a  bridge  by  which  to  enter 
or  leave  a  vessel.  (S)  A  plank  within  or  without  the  bul- 
warksof  a  vessel's  waist,  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  on.—  Gang 
cask,  a  small  cask  in  which  to  bring  water  aboard  ships  or 
in  which  it  is  kept  on  deck.  —  Gang  cultivator.  Gang  plow,  a 
cultivator  or  plow  in  which  several  sh.ares  are  att.aclied  to 
one  frame,  so  as  to  make  two  or  more  furrows  at  the  same 
time.  —  Gang  days.  Rogation  days  ;  the  time  of  perambu- 
j  ff-S  P'Tishes.  See  Gang  week  (below).  —  Gang  drill,  a 
driUmg  machme  having  a  number  of  drills  driven  from  a 
common  shaft.  —  Gang  master,  a  master  or  employer  of  a 
gang  of  workmen.  —  Gang  plank.  See  Oanq  board  (above). 
—  Gang  plow,  bee  Cang  caltiralor  (above).  —  Gang  presB, 
a  press  for  operating  upon  a  pile  or  row  of  objects  sep,a- 
rated  by  lutervenmg  plates.  —  Gang  saw,  a  saw  fitted  to 
be  one  of  a  combination  or  gang  of  saws  hung  togetlicr  in 
a  frame  or  sash,  and  set  at  fixed  distances  apart.  —  Gang 
tide.  See  l/ang  u-eek  (below).  —  Gang  tooth,  a  projecting 
tooth.  [Obs.]  Ualliwell.  —  Gang  week.  Rogation  week, 
when  formerly  processions  were  made  to  survey  the 
bounds  of  parishes.  Ilallia-ell.  —  Live  gang,  or  Round  gang, 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  names,  respectively,  for  a 
gang  of  saws  for  cutting  tlie  round  log  into  boards  at  one 
operation.  A'w!!(A/. —Slabbing  gang,  an  arrangement  of 
saws  which  cuts  slabs  from  two  sides  of  a  log,  leaving  the 
middle  part  as  a  thick  beam. 

Gang'er  (gang'er),  u.  One  who  oversees  a  gang  of 
workmen,     [if.]  Maiihew. 

Gan-get'ic  (gSn-jet'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  inhab- 
iting, the  Ganges  ;  as,  the  Gangelic  shark. 

Gang'-Jlow'er  (gang'tlou'er),  n.    (Bol.)  The  common 
Enghsli  milkwort  (Poli/galavulgaris),  so  called  from  blos- 
soming in  gang  week.  Ztr.  Prior. 
Gan'glon  (gSu'jun),  n.   [Etymol.  uncertain.]   A  short 
line  attaclied  to  a  tr.awl.     See  Trawl,  n. 
Gan'gli-ao  (gSn'gli-ak),  (  a.     (Anal.)   Relating  to  a 
Gan'gli-al  (-nl ),                 (      ganglion  ;  ganglionic. 
Gan'gU-ate  (-at)_,           la.     (,4?in(.)  Furnished  with 
Gan'gll-a'tefl  (-a'tSd), )     ganglia  ;    as,  the   gungli- 
ated  cords  of  the  symp.athetic  nervous  system. 
Gan'gli-Jorm' (-18rm'),        \a.   IGanqtion  + -form.'] 
Gan'gli-o-torm'  (-S-form'), )   (-Jna<.)Haviugtheform 
of  a  ganglion. 

Gan'gli-on  (-5n),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ganglia  (-a),  E.  Gan- 
glions (-6nz).  [L.  ganglion  a  sort  of  swelling  or  excres- 
cence, a  tumor  under  the  .skin,  Gr.  yayyAtot' ;  cf .  F.  gan- 
glion.'] 1.  (Anal.)  (a)  Amass  or  knot  of  nervous  mat- 
ter, including  nerve  cells,  usually  forming  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  (b)  A  node,  or  gland  in 
the  lympliatic  system  ;  .as,  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 

2.  (lied.)  A  globular,  hard,  indolent  tumor,  situated 
somewhere  on  a  tendon,  and  commonly  formed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  by  the  effusion  of  a 
viscid  fluid  into  it ;  —called  also  weeping  sinew. 
Ganglion  cell,  a  nerve  cell.  See  Illust.  under  Bipolar. 
Gan'gli-on-a-ry  (-S-rJ-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ganglionnaire.'] 
(.■inirl.)  Ganglionic. 

Gan'gli-on'ic  (-Sn'Ik),  a.      [Cf.    F.    ganglionique.] 
(Anal.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  gan- 
glia or  ganglion  cells  ;  as,  a  ganglionic  artery ;  the  gan- 
coliimns  of  ttie  spinal  cord. 
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Gan'gre-nate  (gi!n'gre-nat),  r.  <.  To  gangrene.  [Oia.] 

Gan'grene  (gSn'grSn),  h.  [F.  gungiine,  L.  gan- 
graenu,  Ir.  Gr.  yayypaci'a,  fr.  ypatf  to  gnaw,  eat ;  cf.  Skr. 
gras,  gar,  to  devour,  and  K.  voracious,  ahio  canker,  u.,  in 
semje  3.]  (jVed.)  A  term  formerly  restricted  to  mortifl- 
cation  of  the  soft  tissues  which  has  not  advanced  so  far 
as  to  produce  complete  loss  of  vitality ;  but  now  applied 
to  inortiftcatiou  of  the  soft  jiarts  in  any  stage 

Qan'grene,  v.  i.  &  i.  [;,«;,.  &  p,  ,,.  'ganoeeked 
(-grend) ;  p.  pr.  A-  rb.  n.  Gangiienino.]  [Cf.  ¥.  gan- 
graier.]  To  produce  gangrene  iu  ;  to  bo  affected  with 
gangrene. 

Gaii'gre-neB'cent  (gSn'grS-nSs'Bent),  a.  Tending  to 
mortlhcation  or  gangrene. 

Gan'gre-nous  (gIn'grS-niis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gungrineuz.] 
Allectcd  by,  or  produced  by,  gangrene  ;  of  the  nature  of 
gangrene. 

Gangue  (gSng),  n.  [F.  gangue,  fr.  G.  gang  a  metallic 
vein,  a  passage.  See  Gang,  n.]  (Mininq)  The  mineral 
or  (tartliy  substance  associated  witli  metallic  ore. 

Gang'way  (gitng'wa'),  n.  [See  Gano,  v.  i,]  1.  A 
passage  or  way  into  or  out  of  any  inclosed  place  ;  esp.,  a 
temporary  way  of  access  formed  of  planks. 

2.  In  tlie  English  House  of  Commons,  a  narrow  aisle 
across  the  house,  below  which  sit  those  who  do  not  vote 
steadily  either  with  the  government  or  with  tlio  opposi- 
tion. 

3.  (Nfiut.)  The  opening  through  the  bulwarks  of  a 
vessel  by  whicli  persons  enter  or  leave  it. 

4.  (Nant.)  That  part  of  the  spar  deck  of  a  vessel 
on  each  side  of  the  booms,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle  ;  —  more  properly  termed  tlie  waist.       Totten. 

Gangway  ladder,  a  Ladder  rigged  on  the  side  of  a  veesel 
at  the  gangway.  -  To  bring  to  tho  gangway,  to  punish  (a 
seaman  1  by  fioggmg  him  at  the  gangway.  Totlen. 


Gan'll(gilii'n),  n.    [F.]    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 

U'ror.  fSag.]  Jlirwan. 

Gan'ls-ter  (-Is-ter),  Gan'nls-ter,  n.  (Mech.)  A  re- 
fractory material  consisting  of  crushed  or  ground  sili- 
ceous stone,  mixed  with  fire  clay  ;  —  used  for  lining  Bes- 
semer converters ;  also  used  for  macadamizing  roads. 

Gan'Ja  (gan'ji),  n.  [Hind.  ganjJm.]  The  dried 
hemp  plant,  used  in  Indna  for  smoking.  It  is  extremely 
narcotic  and  intoxicating. 

Gan'net  (gSn'nSt),  n.     [OE.  ganl,  AS.  ganet,  ganot,  a 
sea  fowl,  a  fen  duck  ;  akin  to  ii.gent  gan- 
der, OHG.  ganazzo.    See  Gander,  Goose.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  species  of  sea  birds 
of  the  genus  Sula,  allied  to  the  pelicans. 
''    Tile  common  gannet  of  Europe 
.';iid  America  {>S".  bassana),  is  also- 
called  solan  goose,  c/ian- 
N,  nel    goose,    and    gentle- 

man.     In    Florida   the 
wood  ibis  is  commonly- 
called  gannet. 

Booby  gannet. 

lee  Sula. 

Ga  n'o- 
ceph'a-la 

(gan'fi-tcf 'a- 
1  a  ),  71.  pi, 
[NL.  fr.  Gr.  yipc;  brightness  +  Ki:<f,a\rj  head.]  (Paleon.) 
A  group  of  fossil  amphibians  allied  to  the  labyrintho- 
doiits,  having  the  head  defended  by  bony,  sculptured 
pl.ates,  as  iu  some  g.anoid  fishes. 

Gan'0-cepli'a-lous  (-liis),  a.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ganocephala. 

Ga'noid  (ga'noid  or  gSn'oid),  a.  [Gr.  yai'ot  bright- 
ness -)-  -aid.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ganoidei, 
—  n.     One  of  the  Ganoidei. 

Ganoid  scale  iZooL),  one 
kind  of  scales  of  the  ganoid 
fishes,  comiiosed  of  an  inner 
layer  of  bone,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  shining  enamel. 
They  are  often  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  coat  of  mail. 

..  ''?2^^anl^r """"'  °-°"> «-'-  »'  ^■"- 

II  Ga-nol'de-i  (ga-uoi'de-i),  n.  ;^^.  [XL.  See  Ganoid.] 
{Zool.)  One  of  the  sub- 
classes of  fishes.  They  have 
an  arterial  cone  and  bulb, 
spiral  intestinal  valve,  and 
the  optic  nerves  united  by  a 

chiasnia.      Many  of  the  spe-  ,,.  ,  ,„      ,.  ,  , 

cies  are   covered  with  bony  ' 


Common  Gannet  (Sula  hassana}. 


2 

ator  Gar. 


Head  of  one  cf  tl^c  G-uii  i 
(Calamoichthyti  Calabam 


9^' 

Gan'grel  (gan'grel), 
vagrant.     [Scof.'\ 


[Cf.  Gang,  v.  z.]  Wandering ; 
Sir  W.  Scoff. 


plates,  or  with  ganoid  scales ;  others  have  cycloid  scales. 

.E^*^  They  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  in  early  geological  periods ;  but  thev  arc  represented 
by  comparatively  few  living:  species,  n'lost  of  which  in- 
habit fresli  waters,  as  the  bowfin,  gar  pike,  bichir,  Cerat- 
odns,  paddle  fish,  and  sturgeon. 

Ga-noidl-an  (-noid'I-an),  n.  S:  n.     {Zool.)  Ganoid. 

Ga'no-ine  (ga'nu-Tn  or  gSu'-).  n.  {Zool.)  A  peculiar 
bony  tissue  beneath  the  enamel  of  a  ganoid  scale. 

Gan'sa  (L^ln'£a),  n.    Same  as  Ganza.  Bp.  Hull. 

Gantlet  (crSnt'lgt ;  277),  n.  [Gnnflef  is  corrupted  fr. 
!jnntlope  :  rjnvflope  is  for  gafelope,  Sw.  ffatlopp,  orig., 
a  running  down  a  lane  ;  gata  street,  lane  -\-  lopp  course. 
career,  akin  to  Inpa  to  run.  See  Gate  a  way.  and  Leap.] 
A  military  punishment  formerly  in  use,  wherein  the  of- 
fender was  made  to  run  between  two  files  of  men  facing; 
one  another,  who  struck  him  as  he  passed. 

To  nm  the  gantlet,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the 
gantlet ;  hence,  to  go  throuGfli  the  ordeal  of  severe  crit- 
icism or  controversy,  or  ill-treatment  at  many  hands. 

Winthrop  ran  the  oaiitJet  of  daily  slights.      Pai/rey. 

E^^  Written  also,  but  less  properly,  gaimilet. 

Gant'let.  n.     A  glove.     See  Gauntlet. 

Gantline'  (-lln'),  n.  A  line  rigged  to  a  mast ;  —  used 
in  lioistiug  rigging ;  a  girtline. 


use,   unite,   r«de,   full,   fip,   ftrn ;    pity  j    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil;     cUair ; 


go  i    sins,   ink  ;    then,   thin ;    boN  j    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


GANTLOPE 

OannopC  (gint'lSpO,  n.    See  Gantlet.    [Obs.J 

Gan'lry  (i;iu'try),  n.     See  Gadstree. 

Gan'za  (e^a'zh),  n.  [Sp.  gnnsu,  giniso,  goose;  of 
Gothic  origin.  See  Gannet,  Goose.]  A  kind  of  mid 
goose,  by  a  flock  of  whiclx  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be 
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2.  External  appearance,  as  expressive  of  the  feelings 
or  character;  looks;  fashion  or  uiamier,  as  of  spt-fch. 

You  thought,  because  he  could  not  speak  Eiighsli  iii  the  native 
garb,  he  could  uot  therelure  handle  an  English  cudytl.      Shak. 


Gaol  (ial),  n.  [See  Jail  ]  A  place  of  confinement, 
especially  for  minor  ollenses  or  pro\-isional  imprisou- 
ment;  a  jail.  [Preferably,  and  in  the  United  States 
usually,  written  jcnV.] 

CommiBBion  of  general  gaol  deUvery,  an  authority  con- 
ferred upun  judges  and  others  iutluded  m  it.  for  trying 
and  delivering  every  prisoner  in  jad  when  the  judges, 
upon  their  circuit,  arrive  at  the  place  for  holding  court, 
and  for  discharging  any  whom  the  grand  Jy-V/^ilJo '"- 
diet.  \Eng.\-Ga.Q\  deUvery.  {laiv)  See  JuU  deliieiy, 
under  Jail. 

Gaol'er  tjal'er),  71.     The  keeper  of  a  jaU.    See  Jailer. 

Gap  (gap),  71.  [OE.  gup ;  cf.  Icel-  ff'rp  a"  empty 
space,  Svv.  gap  mouth,  breach,  abyss,  Dan.  gub  mouth, 
opening,  AS.  (/eajj  expanse  ;  as  adj.,  \\-ide,  sp.acious.  bee 
Gape.1  An  opening  in  anytliing  made  by  breaking  or 
parting  ;  as,  a  gap  in  a  fen-e  ;  an  opening  for  a  passage 
or  entrance ;  an  opening  which  implies  a  breach  or  de- 
fect ;  a  vacant  space  or  time ;  a  hiatus  ;  a  mountain  pass. 
Miseries  ensued  by  the  opening  of  that  -ja]).  KnoUes. 
It  would  make  a  great  iin]i  in  your  own  liouur.        Shak. 

Gap  lathe  (ilnr/i.),  a  turning  lathe  with  a  deep  notch 
in  the  bed  to  admit  of  turnuig  a  sliort  object  of  large  di- 
ameter —  To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  expose  one's  self  for  the 
protection  of  something ;  to  mak^  defense  against  any 
assailing  danger ;  to  take  the  place  of  a  fallen  detender 
or  supporter.  —  To  stop  a  gap,  to  secure  a  weak  pomt; 
to  repair  a  defect. 

Gap,  V.  t.     1.  To  notch,  as  a  sword  or  knife. 

2.  To  make  an  opening  in  ;  to  breach. 

Their  masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  grape.     Tennyson. 

Gape  (gap ;  in  Eng.  commojily  gap  ;  277),  v,  i.  [imp. 
&  />.  J).  (iAPED  (gapt  or  gapt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gaping.] 
[OK.  g'ipcn,  AS.  geiipf7i  to  open ;  akin  to  D.  gnpen  to 
gape,'G.  gaffen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  gapa,  Dan.  gnbr :  cf.  Skr. 
jabh  to  snap  at,  open  the  mouth.  Cf.  Gaby,  Gap.]  1.  To 
open  the  mouth  wide ;  as  :  (a)  Expressing  a  desire  for 
food ;  as,  young  birds  gnpe.  Drydeii.  lb)  Indicating 
tleepiness  or  indifference  ;  to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  iiitj>f<,  imglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  it  it  bu  time  to  rise.  Swift, 

ic)  Showing  self-forgetfulness  in  surprise,  astonishment, 
expectation,  etc. 

With  O'lprnfj  wonderment  had  stared  aghast.      Bijrcm- 
((/)  Manifesting  a  desire  to  injure,  devour,  or  overcome. 
They  have  gaped  upon  ine  with  tlieir  nioutli.    Job  xvi.  10.  i 

2.  To  open  or  part  widely  ;  to  exhibit  a  gap,  fissure,  or 
hiatus. 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive  I         Shak. 

3.  To  long,  wait  eagerly,  or  cry  aloud  for  something  ; 
—  with /or,  after ^  or  at. 

The  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes.    Denham. 
Syn.  — To  gaze;  stare;  yawn.    See  Gaze. 
Gape,  7Z.     1.  The  act  of  gaping ;  a  ya^vn.         Addison. 
2.  iZobl.)  The  width  of  the  mouth  when  opened,  as  of 
bird:^-,  fishes,  etc. 

The  gapes,  (a)  A  fit  of  yawning,  (b)  A  disease  of  young 
povdtry  and  other  birds,  attended  with  nnich  gaping.  It 
IS  caused  by  a  parasitic  nematode  worm  {Stf7i'i'iiiins  tni- 
rhi-alis^,  in  the  windpipe,  wliich  obstructs  tlia  breathing. 
See  Gai'Eworm. 

Gap'er  '-er),  n.     1.  One  who  gapes. 
2.  (Zoul.)  {'I)  A  EuroiHian  fisli.     See  4th  Comber,    (b) 
A  large  edible  clam  {Srfiizotftserus  Nuttalli),  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast ; —  called  also  (japer  clam,     (r)  An  East  In- 
dian bird  of  the  genus  CijinbirhyjichuSy  related  to  the 
broadbills. 
Gape-seed'  (-sed'),  n.    Any  strange  sight.        Wright. 
Gapes'ing   fpapsTng  or    gaps'-),   7i.     Act  of  gazing 
about  ;  ^il,'ht^;eeilll,^     \^Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Gape'worm'  (cUp'wfinu'  or  gap'-),  v.  (Zodl.)  The 
l>;irasitic  worm  that  cauaea  the  gapes  in  birds.  See  Illiis- 
tratioii  in  Appendix. 

Gap'ing-StOCk'  (gai/Tng-stSk'  or  gap'-),  7i.  One  who 
ia  an  object  of  open-mouthed  wonder. 

I  was  to  be  a  gupingslock  and  a  ECom  to  the  young  vohm- 
tccFB.  Godwin. 

Oap'-tOOthed''  (gSp'toothf),  a.  Having  interstices 
Ijctuepn  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

Gar  (gar),  71.  [I'rob.  AS.  gar  dart,  spoar,  lance.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  fish  on  account  of  its  long  and 
Mlender  body  and  pointed  head.  Cf.  Goad,  Goue,  ?'.] 
{Zodl.)  (a)  Any  slender  marine  fish  of  the  genera  fifione 
and  Tylnsnrns.  See  Garfish,  (b)  The  gar  pike.  See 
Alligntor  gnr  (under  Alligator),  and  Gar  pike. 

Gar  plko.  or  Garplke  (ZoViL),  a  large,  elongated  ganoid 
fitjh  of  tlie  genu.s  h pidostrus^  of  several  species,  inhabiting 
the  lakes  and  riveru  of  temperate  and  tropical  America. 


^„^^,  „^ ,      Garb(garb),n.    \Y.gt;rbe,0¥.^\&Qg(irbc,O^Q.  garhn, 

carried  to  the  lunar  world.     [Also  g<mm.'\         Johnson.  ,  g.  gnrbe;  cf.  Skr.  g{-bh  to  seize,  E.  grub.']   (Her.)  A  sheaf 

-      -   ''"       '     -  ->       '    -.---   -r  — li *      of  grain  (wheat,  imless  otherwise  specified). 

Garb}  v.  t.    To  clothe ;  array  ;  deck. 

These  black  dog-Dons 

Carb  themselves  bravely.  Tennyson. 

Gar'bage  (gar'bSj  ;  48),  n.  [OE.  3.1bo  garbash,  perli. 
orig.,  that  wliich  is  purged  or  cleansed  away;  cf.  OF. 
gtirber  to  make  fine,  neat,  OHG.  garaivaii  to  make 
ready,  prepare,  akin  to  E.  garb  dress;  or  perh.  for  gar- 
bleuge^  fr.  garble  ;  or  cf.  OF.  garbage  tax  on  sheaves,  E. 
garb  sheaf.]  Offal,  as  the  bowels  of  an  animal  or  fi^h; 
refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  from  a  kitchen  ;  liencc, 
anything  worthless,  disgusting,  or  loatlisome.    Grainger. 

Garliage,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  the  bowels ;  to  clean. 
*'  Pilchards  .  .  .  are  garbaged.''  Holland. 

Garbed  (garbd),  a.     Dressed;  habited;  clad. 

Gar'bel  (gar'bel),  7i.    {y<iut.)  Same  as  Gaeboard. 

Gar'bel,  n.  [Cf.  Garble,  -j-.  /.]  Anything  sifted,  or 
from  wldch  the  coarse  parts  have  been  taken.     [^Obs.] 

Gar'ble  (.gar'b'l),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Garbled  (-b'ld) ; 
;>.  pr.  tfc  vb.  71.  Garbling  (-blTup).]  [Formerly,  to  pick 
out,  sort,  OF.  grabeler,  for  garbeler  to  examine  precisely, 
garble  spices,  fr.  LL.  garbellare  to  sift ;  cf.  Sp.  garbillar 
to  sift,  garbillo  a  coarse  sieve,  L.  cribeUum,  dim.  of 
rn'briim  sieve,  akin  to  cernerc  to  separate,  sift  (cf.  E. 
Discern);  or  perh.  rather  from  Ar.  gkarbal,  gharbil, 
sieve.]  1.  To  sift  or  bolt ;  to  separate  the  fine  or  valua- 
ble parts  of  from  the  coarse  and  useless  parts,  or  from 
dross  or  dirt ;  as,  to  garble  spices.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  To  pick  out  such  parts  of  as  may  serve  a  purpose  ; 
to  mutilate ;  to  pervert ;  aa,  to  garble  a  quotation ;  to 
garble  an  account. 

Gar'ble,  71.     1.  Refuse;  rubbish.     [O65.]        Wolcott. 

2.  ;j/.  Impurities  separated  from  spices,  drugs,  etc. ; 
—  also  called  garblings. 

GarHDler  (-bier),  7i .     One  who  garbles. 

Gar'board  t-bord), ;).  (-V«u/.)  One  of  the  planks  next 
the  keel  on  tlie  outside,  which  form  a  garboard  strake. 

Garhoard  strake  or  streak,  the  first  range  or  strake  of 
planks  laid  on  a  ship's  bottom  next  the  keel.  Totten. 

Garnt)Oil  (-boil),  77.  [OF.  gnrbonH;  cf.  Sp.  garbullo. 
It.  garb'iglio  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  the  last  part  is  perli. 
fr.  L.  bullire  to  boil,  E.  bod.\  Tumult;  disturbance; 
disorder.     [O&5.]  Shak. 

II  Gar-Cin'l-a  (gar-sTnl-a),  n.  [NL.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  the  mangosteen  tree  (Garcinia  Man- 
goshma).,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago;—  so  called  in  honor  of  Dr.  GarciJi. 

Gard  (giird),  71.  [See  Garden,  Yard.]  Garden.  {Obs."] 
"  Trees  of  the  gard.^^  F.  Beaumo7it. 

Gard,  7\  &.  n.     See  Guard. 

Gar'dant  (gar'drmt),  «,     [F.    See  Guardant.j  {Her.) 

Turning  the  head  toward  tlie  spectator,  ^^ -^ 

but  not  tlie  body  ;  —  said  of  a  lion  or 
other  beast. 

Gar'den  (giir'd'n ;  277),  n.  [OE.  gar- 
din.,  OF.  gardi7i,  jardin,  F.  jardiii,  of 
German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  garto,  G.  gar- 
ten  ;  akin  to  AS.  geard.  See  Yard  an 
iudo&ure.]  1.  A  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  ciUtivatiou  of  herbs, 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables. 

2.  A  rich,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country. 
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Gar'den-lng  (gar'd'n-Tng),  n.    The  art  or  occupation 

of  layint,'  out  and  cultivating  gardens  ;  liorticultun-. 
Gar'den-less,  a.     Destitute  of  a  garden.  Shrltcy. 

Gar'den-ly,  a.     Like  a  garden.     [-/.'.]      It'.  Marshall. 
Gar'den-Stllp,  7J.     Horticulture.     yGbs.l 
Gar'don  (-d5n),  ?:.     [F.]     (Zoid.)  A  European  cypri- 
noid  fish  ;  the  id. 

Gar'dy-loo'  (gar'dl-loo'),  n.  [F.  gare  Veau  beware 
of  the  water.]  An  old  cry  in  throwuig  water,  slops,  etc., 
from  the  windows  in  Edinburgh.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Gare  (gSr),  n.  [Of.  Gear.]  Coarse  wool  on  the  legs 
of  sheep.  Jjlonnt. 

Gare'fowl'  (gSr'fouV),  «.  (Zool.)  The  great  auk; 
also,  the  razorbill.  See  Auk.  [Written  also  gairfoiil, 
and  gurfd.'] 

Gar'flsh'  (gar'flshO,  n.  [See  Gar,  n.]  {Zodl.)  {a)  A 
European  marine  fish  (Belone  vulgaris);  ^  called  also 
j7«r,  gcrrickj  greenback^  gre€7ibone,  gorebill,  kornfish, 
longnosc^  inackerel  guide,  sea  needle^  and  sea  pike.  (/>) 
One  of  several  species  of  similar  fishes  of  the  genus  Ti/lo- 
sitrtiSy  of  wliich  one  species  (2*.  marinus)  is  common  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  T.  Caribb:cus,  a -very  l&rge  species, 
and  T.  crassus,  are  more  southern  ;  —  called  also  needle- 
Jish.  Many  of  the  common  names  of  the  European  gar- 
fish are  also  applied  to  the  American  species. 


Silver  Garfish  {Tyhsuriis  marinus). 
Gar'ga-llze  (gar'g4-llz),  v.  t.     [Cf,  Gargle,  Gahoa- 


Lion  Gardant. 


^ 


Gar  I*ikc  {T.e]ni}ostcu.t  oxxeuf"). 

Oar,  '■.  t.  [Of  Srand.  origin.  See  Gear,  n.]  To 
cause;  to  make.      [Obs.  or  Srnt.^  Sprn.%rr. 

Gar'an-cin  (gSr'Sn-aTn;  101),  n.  [F.  gnrame  mad- 
der, LL.  yirnjidn.]  {Ch^m.)  An  extract  of  madder  by 
Mulphuric  acid.     It  conftiats  nsftentially  of  alizarin. 

Garb  (garb),  n.  [OF.  gnrbc  looks,  countenance,  grace, 
ornament,  fr.  OHG.  gnrawtj  garwl^  ornament,  dress. 
iikin  to  E.  gear.  See  Gear,  n.]  1.  (17)  Clothing  in  gen- 
(/<)  The  whole  drcHS  or  mi't  of  clothes  worn  by 


t-Tal. 


any  perBon,  especially  wlicri  indicating  rank  or  office  ; 
nfi,  the  garb  of  a  clergyman  or  a  judge,  (r)  Costinne 
fashion ;  aa,  the  garb  of  a  gontU-nian  in  the  IGth  century 


lObs.}  MuL^ton. 

'Yd.)  A  small  European  duck 


I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lomhardv, 

The  pleasant  ffartyoi  of  great  Italy.  '  Shak- 

C;^^  Garden  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-ex- 
plaining compounds  ;  as,  gar(le7i  flowers,  garden  tools, 
garden  walk,  garden  wall,  garden  house  or  gardenXionse. 

Garden  balsam,  an  ornamental  plant  (Impnfievs  Balsa- 
7))ina>.  —  Garden  engine,  a  whi'elliarrow  tank  and  pump 
for  watering;  K-irdeiis.  —  Garden  glass.  I'M  A  bell  glass 
for  covering  plants,  lb)  A  glnbe  of  dark-colored  glass, 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  to  reflect  surrounding  objects; 

—  mucli  used  as  an  oniament  in  gardens  in  Germany. 

—  Garden  house,  ifi)  A  summer  house.  Beau,  tl'-  Fl.  <b) 
A  privy.  \.s,,ii(/irni  (J.  /S.]  — Garden  husbandry,  the  rais- 
ing on  a  sniall  scale  of  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables,  <'tc.,  for 
sale.  — Garden  mold  or  mould,  ricli,  mellow  earth  wliich 
is  fit  for  a  gardt-n.  J/f'//(//u7-.  —  Garden  nail,  a  cast  naU, 
used  for  fastening  vines  to  brick  walls.  Kiu-iht.  —  Garden 
net,  a  net  for  covering  fruit  trees,  vines,  etr.,  to  proti'ct 
them  from  birds.  —  Garden  party,  a  social  party  luld 
out  of  doors,  within  tin-  grounds  or  garden  nttaclied  to 
a  private  icsidenre.  Garden  plot,  a  (dot  appropriated 
to    a    gardfii.  —  Garden    pot.    a    watering    pot.  — Garden 

fiump,  a  garden  engine  ;  a  barrow  imniii.  —  Garden  shoare, 
arge  sliears.  for  clipi>ing  trees  ami  iieiiLr>>>;,  pitniing,  etc. 

-  Garden  spider  IZo'diA,  tlie  .lia.lrin  spider  i  h'/" mi  iha- 
drinai,  cojuiuon  in  gjardeiiH.  Imtli  in  Kuropr  and  AnieritM. 
It  spins  a  geometrical  \vi'l».  Si-e  <iroiti'lri(-  .spidrr,  and 
.S/iidi'r  iri'b.  —  Garden  stand,  a  stand  for  dower  pots.  — 
Garden  stuff,  vegetaldes  raised  in  a  garden,  [('iii/i'tj.)  — 
Garden  syrlnRe,  a  syringe  for  watering  jdants,  sprinklnig 
tlu^ni  witli  solutions  for  destroying  insects,  etc.  -  -  Garden 
truck,  vegetables  raised  for  the  inaiket.  | CfZ/ory.]  —  Gar- 
den ware,  garden  truck,    {ohs.]     .Mintiinrr. 

Bear  garden.  Botanic  garden,  etc.    See  undpr  Brar,  etc. 

—  Hanging  garden.  See  under  Hanoixg.  Kitchen  garden, 
a  garden  where  vegetablcH  are  cultivateil  fnr  household 
UHc.  Market  garden,  ajtiece  of  ground  where  vegetables 
arc  cultivated  to  be  sold  in  tho  markets  for  table  use. 

Gar'den,  '.  '.  [//«/>.  &  ;>.  p.  Gardened  (-d'nd);  p. 
pr,  iV'  vb.  71.  Gardrmno.]  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a 
garden  ;  to  labor  in  a  garden  ;  to  practice  horticulture. 

Gar'den,  r.  t.     To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

Oar'den-er  (-er),  n.  Ono  who  makes  and  tends  a 
gardi'ii ;  a  horticulturist. 

I  Gar-dO'nl-a  (g;lr-de'nT-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  gcnuH 
of  phint.s.  Honie  species  of  which  produce  beautiful  and 
fragrant  llowors;  Cape  jasmine  ;— so  called  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Garden. 


EIZE.]      To  gargle  ;   to  rinse. 

Gar'ga-ney  (-ny),  n.    (Zo 

(A7ias  qiicrguediila); 
—  called  also  cricket 
teal,  and  summer 
teal. 

Gar-gan'tu-an 
(gar-gSn'tu-<;n ;  13o), 
a.  [From  Gargantua., 
an  allegorical  hero  of        „ 
Rabelais.]       Charac-    ^~- 
teristicof  Gargautua, '  2^ 
a    gigantic,    wonder-  ^^r- 
ful  personage  ;  enor-       - 

mous  ;       prodigious  ;     Cargancy  (Anas  qnerqued ula). 
inordinate. 

Gar'ga-rism  (gar'gd-rTz'm),  n.  [F.  gargaj-isjne,  L. 
gargarisiiia.     See  Gargarize.]     {3led.)  A  gargle. 

Gar'ga-rize  (-riz;,  r.  /.  [L.  gurgarizare,  fr.  Gr.  ya^t- 
yapif^tv.]  To  gargle;  to  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  mouth 
and  throat.     [06i.]  Bacon. 

Gar'get  (gar'gSt),  n.  [OE.  garget,  gargale,  throat, 
OF.  gargate.  Cf.  Gorge.  The  etyniol.  of  senses  2,  3,  & 
4  is  not  certain.]     1.  The  throat.     lObs."}  Chancer. 

2.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  udders  of  cows,  etc., 
arising  from  an  inflammation  of  the  mammary  glands. 

3.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  staggering  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Youatt. 

4.  {Bot.)  See  Poke. 

Gar'gil  (gar'gil),  n.  [Cf.  Garget,  Gargoyle.]  A 
di.sieiii|ier  in  geese,  affecting  the  head. 

Gar'gle  (-g'l),  7^    {Arch.)  See  Gargotle. 

Gar'gle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gargled  (-g'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
Sz  i-b.  n.  Gargling  (-glTng).]  [F.  gnrgoaiUer  to  dabble, 
paddle,  gargle.  Cf.  Gargoyle,  Gurgle.]  1.  To  wash 
or  rinse,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  particularly  the  latter, 
agitating  the  liquid  (water  or  a  medicinal  preparation) 
by  an  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

2.  To  warble;  to  sing  as  if  gargling.     [O65.]     ^yldIer. 

Gar'gle,  n.  A  liquid,  as  water  or  some  medicated 
preparation,  used  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat,  espc- 
ciallv  for  a  medical  effect. 

Gar'gol  (-gill),  n.  [Cf.  Gaegil.]  A  distemper  in 
swine;  garget.  Mortimer. 

|'Gar'gOU-leUe'(gar'gob-15t'),  7?.  [F.]  A  water  cooler 
or  jug  u  itli  a  handle  and  spout ;  a  gurglet.  Midlett. 

Gar'goyle  (giir'goil),  7i.  [OE.  gargulie,  F.  gargouUle, 
cf .  Sp.  gu  rgola  ;  prob. 
fr.  the  same  source 
as  F.  gorge  throat, 
infiuenced  by  L.  gar- 
gariznre  to  gargle. 
See  Gorge,  and  cf. 
Gargle,  Garga- 
rize.] {A  rcb.)  A 
spout  projecting  from 
the  roof  gutter  of  a 
building,  often  carved 
grotesciuely.  [Writ- 
ten also  gargle,  gar-  „  , 
a'dr.  audgurgoVle.]                           "  Gargoyle. 

Gar'gyie  (-gil),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Garootlk. 

Ga  rl-bal'di  ('.■;»  iT-biil'dt),  n.  1.  A  jacket  worn  by 
women  ;  —  mi  ciiUed  from  its  resemblanco  in  shape  to  tho 
red  shirt  worn  Itv  tlie  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  California  market  fish  {I'o7nacentrHS  ra- 
bicnndn.s)  of  a  deep  scarlet  color. 

Gar'ish  (gfir'l.-,h),  a.  [Cf.  OE.  ganren  to  stare;  of 
uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gauush.]  1.  Showy;  dazzling; 
ostentations;  attracting  or  exciting  attention.  "Tho 
gari.sh  sun."  "  A  garish  flag.'*  Shak.  "  In  .  .  .  garish 
colors."  Ascha7n.  "The  garish  day. ''^  J.  JI.  Heumnn. 
Oarvih  like  the  laujihti-rs  of  drunkenness.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Gay  to  extravagance  ;  flighty. 

It  makes  the  itiiiid  I.mse  and  gari.di.  South. 

—  Gar'lsh-ly,  "'/?'.  —  Gar'lsh-ness,  7;.        Jer.  Taylor, 

Garland  (giir'land),  h.     (OE.  garland.,  gcrloiid,  OF. 

garlmide,V.  guirlande ;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  OHG. 

wiara,  wiera,  crown,  pure  goM.  MHG.  wiercn  to  adorn.] 

1.  Tho  crown  of  a  king.     [Ohf:.'\  Grafton. 

2.  A  wreath  or  chaplet  made  of  branchen,  flowers,  or 
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feathers,  anJ  Roraetimes  of  precious  atonea,  to  he  worn 
on  tlin  heatl  like  a  crown  ;  a  coronal ;  a  wreatli.      Pope. 

3.  Tlietop;  the  tiling  most  prized.  Skak. 

4.  A  book  of  extracts  iu  proso  or  poetry ;  an  an- 
thology. 

Tiny  [hallftda]  bc^jiin  to  be  colleclod  Into  little  miHCcIIiinies 
under  tfic  inline  of  ijaihtmh.  /Vvw/. 

5.  (Nnul.)  (a)  A  sort  of  netted  bag  used  by  sailors  to 
keep  provisions  in.  (6)  A  gronimet  or  ring  of  rope 
lashed  to  a  spar  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Gar'lanfl  (giir'l'/nd),  v,  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Garlanded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  i-lj.  )i.  Uarlan'DINQ.]    To  deck  with  a  garland. 

i/.  Jonmn. 

Ganand-less,  n.    Destitute  of  a  garland.       Skdlm. 

Dar'lio  (ilk),  u.  [OE.  ijarkk,  AS.  garhuic :  giir 
spear,    lance   -)-   leac   leek.     See   Oar,  n.,    and   Leek.] 

1.  {Bui,.)  A  plant  of  the  ^enxis  AUiitm  {A.  sativum  is 
the  cultivated  variety),  having  a  bulbous  root,  a  very 
strong  smell,  and  an  .acrid,  pungent  taste.  Each  root  is 
compo.sed  of  several  lesser  bulbs,  called  doves  of  garlic, 
inclosed  in  a  common  membranous  coat,  and  easily  sep- 
arable. 

2.  A  kind  of  jig  or  farce.     [04s.]  Taylor  (\(XXl). 
Qarllc  muBtard,  a  European  jilaiit  of  the  Miislard  family 

(Alliaria  nj/i,-iuali.i)  u-liirh  li.is  a  stninj;  siiirll  of  K'nrlic-.  - 
Garlic  pear  tree,  a  tree  in  .([iiii.iira  irmr:  nt  iiiiiiaii,lra), 
bearing  a  fruit  whii-h  lias  a  .■itrung  scent  of  gallic,  and  a 
burning  taste. 
Gar'lick-y  (-ITk-J),  a.    Like  or  containing  garlic. 
Oar'ment  (giir'mcnt),  jj.     [OE.  rjarnemeiit,  OF.  (lar- 
nemenl,  garnimenl.  It.  garnir  to  garnish.    See  Garnish.] 
Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  etc. 
No  limn  putteth  a  iiicce  of  new  cloth  unto  au  old  rjarmcuf. 

Mall.  ix.  V,. 
Gar'ment-ed,  p.  a.     Having  on  a  garment ;  attired  ; 
enveloped,  us  with  a  garment.     \_Poetic'] 

\  lovely  lady  ffarmriiti'.d  in  light 

1  her  own  beauty.  .S/i'_7^,v. 

drefes. 

,  OF. 
gernter,  grenler,  F.  grader,  fr.  L.  aranariam,  fr.  gra- 
num.  See  1st  Grain,  and  cf.  Granary.]  Agr.anary;a 
building  or  place  where  grain  is  stored  for  preservation. 
Gar'ner,  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Garnered  (-nerd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Garnerino.]  To  gather  for  preservation  ; 
to  store,  as  in  a  granary  ;  to  treasure.  Shak. 

Gar'net  (-nSt),  n.  [OB.  gemet,  grenal,  OF.  grenel, 
grenal,  F.  grenal,  LL.  granatus,  fr.  L.  ara7iatum  pome- 
granate, granalus  having  many  grains  or  seeds,  fr.  gra- 
nuin  grain,  seed.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
and  shape  to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate. 
See  Grain,  and  cf.  Grenade,  Pomeoranate.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  having  many  varieties  dilfering  in  color  and 
in  their  constituents,  but  with  the  same  crystallization 
(isometric),  and  conforming  to  the  same  general  chem- 
ical formula.  The  commonest  color  is  red,  the  luster  is 
vitreous,  and  the  hardness  greater  than  that  of  quartz. 
The  dodecahedron  and  trapezohedron  are  the  common 
forms. 
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I  mill  iii-r  uwii  uuiiuiy.  . 

Oar'men-ture  C-mSn-tiir),  n.     Clothing  ;  drefes. 
Gardner  (-ner),  n.     [OE.  garner,  grriier,  greine 


MS^  There  are  also  white,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black  varieties.  The  g.arnet  is  a  silicate,  the  bases  being 
alumina  lime  i  ijro.wiilarile,  essonile,  or  chliiamon  slone),  or 
alumina  magnesia  ipijmpe),  or  alumina  iron  Mmnndine), 
or  alumina  manganese  ispenmrllle),  or  iron  lime  {common 
garnet,  melamie,  allochroite),  or  chromium  hme  {ouvaro- 
vile,  color  emerald  green).  The  transparent  red  varie- 
ties are  used  as  gems.  The  garnet  wa.s,  in  part,  the  car- 
buncle of  tlie  ancients.  Garnet  is  a  very  common  mineral 
m  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

Garnet  berry  ( Bot. ),  the  red  currant :  —  so  called  from  its 
transparent  red  color. —Gamut  brown  (C'/iem.),  an  artifi- 
cial dyestuff,  produced  as  an  explosive  brown  crystal- 
line substance  with  a  green  or  golden  luster.  It  consists 
of  the  potassium  salt  of  a  complex  cyanogen  derivative 
of  picric  acid. 

Gar'net,  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  (Xaiit.)  A  tackle 
for  hoisting  cargo  in  or  out. 

Clew  garnet.    See  under  Clew. 

Gar'net-U'er-OUS  (gar'nSt-Ifer-us),  a.  [1st  garnet  4- 
-ferous.}     (Min.)  Containing  garnets. 

Gar'nl-er-ite  (giir'nl-er-it),  n.  [Named  after  the 
French  geologist  Gamier.']  (Min.)  An  amorphous  min- 
eral of  apple-green  color,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel 
and  magnesia.     It  is  an  important  ore  of  nickel. 

Qar'nlsb  (gar'nish),  v.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Garnished 
(-nlsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Garnishing.]  [OE.  garnischm, 
garnissen,  OF.  garnir  to  provide,  strengthen,  prepare 
garnish,  warn,  F.  garnir  to  provide,  furnish,  garnish,  — 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  trarnan  to  provide,  equip  ; 
akin  to  G.  walireii.  to  watch,  E.  atcare,  ivare,  icary,  and 
cf.  also  E.  icarn.  See  Wary,  -ish,  and  cf.  Gab.iient, 
Garrison.]  1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  append- 
ages ;  to  set  off  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

All  witliin  «  ith  ftowiTs  was  ijaniisliecl.        Spmser. 

2.  (Cooke^ry)  To  ornament,  as  a  dish,  with  something 
laid  about  it ;  as,  a  dish  garnished  with  parsley 

3.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply. 

4.  To  fit  with  fetters.     ICanQ  Johnson 

5.  (Law)  To  warn  by  garnishment ;  to  give  notice  to  ; 
to  garnishee.     See  Garnishee,  r.  I.  Cowell 

Gar'nish,  n.  1.  Something  added  for  embellishment '; 
decoration  ;  ornament ;  also,  dress  ;  garments,  especially 
such  as  are  showy  or  decorated. 

r,.«„  ■„  *i    1      ,       So  are  you.  Bweet, 
Even  in  the  lovely  ryamis/,  of  a  boy.  Shak. 

Matter  and  figure  thev  produce  : 
J  or  iinnmli  this,  and  that  for  use.  Prior 

2.  (Coolcen,')  Something  set  round  or  upon  a  dish  as 
an  embeUishment.     See  Garnish,  r.  t.,  2.  Smart 

3.  Fetters.     [Canl]  oman. 

4.  A  fee;  speciflcall.v,  in  English  jails,  formerly  an 
xinauthorized  fee  demanded  by  the  old  prisoners  of  a 
newcomer.     [Can/]  Fiekling. 

GaraiBh  bolt  (Carp.),  a  bolt  with  a  chamfered  or  faceted 


head. 


Knight. 


Oar'nlsh-eo'  (giir'nr«h-e'),  n.  (Law)  One  who  is  gar- 
nishccd  ;  a  person  upon  whom  garnishment  has  been 
served  in  a  suit  by  a  creditor  against  a  debtor,  such  per- 
son holding  property  belonging  to  the  debtor,  or  owing 
him  money. 

B^'  The  order  by  which  warning  is  made  is  called  a 

ga7''iisheeortter. 

Gar'nlsh-ee',  v.  I.  (imp.  *  p.  p.  Garnisheed  (-ed'); 
;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Garnishbeino.]  (Lao')  (a)  To  make  (a 
person)  a  garnishee;  to  warn  by  garnishment ;  to  gar- 
nish, (b)  To  attach  (the  fund  or  property  sought  to  be 
secured  by  garnishment) ;  to  trustee. 

Gar'nlsh-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gar- 
nishes. 

Gar'nlsh-ment  (gar'nTsh-nicnt),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  gar- 
nissrmn.l  |.i  nti  rf  ion,  guarantee,  warning.]  X.  Orna- 
ment; eiMlMlji.sliimuit;  decoration.  Sir  If .  Walton. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Warning,  or  legal  notice,  to  one  to  ap- 
pear and  give  information  to  the  court  on  any  matter. 
(I>)  Warning  to  a  person  in  whose  hands  the  effects  of 
another  are  attached,  not  to  pay  the  money  or  deliver 
tile  goods  to  the  defendant,  but  to  appear  in  court  and 
give  information  as  garnishee. 

3.  A  fee.     See  Garnish,  71.,  4. 
Gar'nl-ture  (-nl-tdr ;    135),  n.      [P.  garniture.     See 

Garnish,?!./.]     That  which  garnishes;  ornamental  ap- 
pendage; embellisliment;  furniture;  dress. 

The  pomp  (if  grrivcs  ami  uarnUure  of  fields.      Beallit: 

II  Ga-roo'kuh  (ga-rijolai),  n.  A  nnall  fishing  vessel 
met  with  in  III,-  Persian  Gulf. 

Ga'rous  (ga'ri'is),  (J.  [FromGAEUM.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  reseiuliliiig,  gariini.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gar'  pUte'  or  Gar'pUie'.    (Zool.)  See  under  Gar. 

Gar'ran  (g.lr'rnn),  n.  [Gael,  garrin,  gearran,  geld- 
ing, work  horse,  hack.]  (^ro«.)  See  Galloway.  [Scot. 
garron  or  gcrron.    Jamieson.'] 

Gar'ret  (giir'rSt),  n.  [OE.  garite,  garette,  watch- 
tower,  place  of  lookout,  OF.  garite,  also  meaning,  a  place 
of  refuge,  F.  guerite  a  place  of  refuge,  donjon,  sentinel 
box,  fr.  OF.  garir  to  preserve,  save,  defend,  F.  gnerir  to 
cure ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHO.  werian  to  protect,  de- 
tend,  hinder,  G.  wehren,  akin  to  Goth,  mirjan  to  hin- 
der, and  akin  to  E.  weir,  or  perhaps  to  wnrg.  See  Weir, 
and  cf.  Guerite.]     1.  A  turret ;  a  watchtower.     [Ods.] 

lie  saw  men  go  up  and  down  on  the  garrets  of  the  gates  and 
"■""'i-  L,r.  lliruers. 

2.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper  floor, 
immediately  under  or  within  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

The  tottering  ijanels  which  overhung  tlie  streets  of  Rome. 

JiacaiilatJ. 

Gar'ret-ea,  a.  Protected  by  turrets.  [Ofe]  R.  Carew. 

Gar'ret-eer'  (-er'),  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  garret ;  a 
poor  autlinr  ;  a  literary  hack.  Macnulay. 

Gar'reilng  (cilr'rSt-Tng),  M.  Small  splinters  of  stone 
inserteil  iiitu  tin'  joints  of  coarse  masonry.  Weale. 

Gar'ri-SOn  (gSr'rl-s'n),  n.  [OE.  garnisoun,  F.  gimii- 
son  garrison,  in  OF.  &  OE.  also,  provision,  munitions, 
from  garnir  to  garnish.  See  Garnish.]  (Mil.)  (a)  A 
body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town,  (b) 
A  fortified  place,  in  which  troops  are  quartered  for  its 
security. 

In  garrison,  in  the  condition  of  a  garrison  ;  doing  duty 
m  a  fort  or  as  one  of  a  garrison. 

Gar'rl-son.  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garrisoned  (-s'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Garrisoning.]  (Mil.)  (a)  To  place 
troops  in,  as  a  fortification,  for  its  defense;  to  furnish 
with  soldiers ;  as,  to  garrison  a  fort  or  town,  (b)  To 
secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned  with  troops  ;  as, 
to  garrison  a  conquered  territory. 

Gar'ron  (gSr'riin),  n.     Same  as  Gahkan.     \Scot.'\ 

Gar'rot  (-rSt),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Garrote.]  (Surg.)  A 
stick  or  small  wooden  cylinder  used  for  tightening  a 
bandage,  in  order  to  compress  the  arteries  of  a  limb. 

Gar'rot,  n.     [F.J     (.^oo/. )  The  European  golden-eye. 

Gar-rote'  (gSr-rof  ;  277),  n.  [Sp.  garrote,  from  garra 
claw,  talon,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor.  &  W.  gar  leg, 
ham,  shank.  Cf.  Garrot  stick.  Garter.]  A  Spanish 
mode  of  execution  by  strangulation,  with  an  iron  collar 
affixed  to  a  post  and  tightened  by  a  screw  until  life  be- 
comes extinct ;  also,  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  punishment  is  inflicted. 

Gar-rote',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garkoted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gareoting.]  To  strangle  with  the  garrote; 
hence,  to  seize  by  the  throat,  from  behind,  with  a  view  to 
strangle  and  rob. 

Gar-rot'er  (-rot'er),  n.  One  who  seizes  a  person  by  the 
throilt  from  behind,  with  a  view  to  strangle  and  rob  him. 

GaY-ruai-ty  (-ru'ir-tj?),  v.  [L.  gamditas:  ci.  F. 
garrulile.']     Talkativeness;  loquacity. 

Gar'rU'lOUS  (gSr'ru-lus),  a.  [L.  garrulus,  fr.  garrire 
to  chatter,  talk ;  cf.  Gr.  yijpus  voice,  yijpu'tii'  to  speak, 
sing.  Cf.  Call.]  1.  Talking  much,  especially  about 
commonplace  or  trivial  things ;  talkative  ;  loquacious. 

The  most  aarriilaits  people  on  earth.    Be  (Juiiicf'if. 

2.  (ZoU.)  Having  a  loud,  harsh  note;  noisy;  —  said 
of  birds;  as,  the  garrulous  roller. 

Syn.  —  GAERnLocs,  Talkative,  Loquacious.  A  aar- 
ni/o./.s  person  indulges  in  long,  prosy  talk,  witji  frequent 
repetitions  and  lengthened  details ;  talkative  implies  sim- 
ply a  great  desire  to  talk ;  and  loirnarinns  a  great  flow  of 
words  at  command.  A  child  is  lall.illrr  ,■  a  lively  woman 
latnquacious ;  an  old  man  in  his  dntac:'-  is  garrulous. 
—  Gar'ru-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Gar'ru-lous-ness,  n. 

Gar-ru'pa  (gar-roo'pa),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  I'g.  garupa 
crupper.  Cf.  Grouper  the  fish.]  (Zool.)  One  of  sev-- 
eral  species  of  California  market  fishes,  of  the  genus 
Sehnstwhthys  ;  —  called  also  rockii.^-h.     See  Rockfish. 

Gar'ter  (giir'ter),  n.  [OF.  (/artier,  V.  jarretiere,  fr. 
OP.  garet  bend  of  the  knee,  F.  jar  ret ;  akin  to  Sp.  garra 
cl.aw,  Prov.  parra  leg.  See  Garrote.]  1.  A  band" used 
to  prevent  a  stocking  from  slipping  down  on  the  leg.  |  eoal  mfaies 

2.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  highest  order  of    wells,  etc.! 
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knightliood  in  Great  Britain,  called  the  Order  o/  the  Gar- 
ter, instituted  by  Edward  III.  ;  also,  the  Order  itself. 


InBi;.'jiiL  of  tjic  OnliT  of  the  Garter. 

CBjitcial  biid;;c;  /;  Tlic  Collar  i  C 

3.  (Her.)  Same  as  Bendlet. 


A  The  Garter,  which  it  the 
I  he  George  i  u  The  Stor. 


use,    unite,    rude,   full,    up,    Orn ;    pity;    food,   fo-ot;    out,    oil;      chair; 


Garter  flsh  l/lonl.),  a  fish  of  the  genus  Lepidopus.  hav- 
ng  ,1  hing,  flat  body,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword ;  the  scab- 
nii^ii  1  ''Tt?'""^'"'  WnB;at-arnn,  the  chief  of  the  ofHcial 
heralds  of  England,  king-at-arms  to  the  Order  of  the 
Y$V:\\  —  oitfn  abbreviated  to  Cr// /pi.  —  Carter  .nako 
(/!0<//.),  one  of  several  harmless  American  snakes  of  thr 
genus  Jiutwrna,  of  several  species  (esp.  E.  sanrita  and 
A.  .nrtalts) ;  one  of  the  striped  snakes  ;  —so  called  from 
Its  conspicuous  stripes  of  color. 

Gar'ter  (giir'tor),  ?■.  /.    [imp.  &p.p.  Gaeteked  (-terd  ) ; 
JJ.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Gaeterino.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  garter, 
lie  .  .  .  could  not  see  to  yarter  hiB  hose.  AAo/. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  T.  Warton. 
Garth  (giirtb),  n.  [Icel.  (raiSr  yard.  See  Yard.]  1.  A 
close  ;  a  yard  ;  a  croft ;  a  garden  ;  as,  a  cloister  garth. 
A  clapptT  clappingin  ayar(/i 
\lo  scare  the  luwl  from  fruit.  Tmvajmu. 

2.  A  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 
Garth,  m.     [Giimi.]     A  hoop  or  band.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
II  Ga'riun  (ga'rOm),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Yopos.]     A  sauce 
made  of  small  fish.     It  was  prized  by  the  ancients. 

Gar'vle  (giir'vT),  n.  (Zo'al.)  The  sprat ;  —called  also 
game  herring,  and  garvack.     [Prov.  F.ng.  Si  Scot.] 

Gas  (gis),  n.  ;  pi.  Gases  (-Sz).  [Invented  by  the 
chemist  Van  Helmont  of  Brussels,  who  died  in  Vm.\ 
_  1.  An  aiiriform  fluid  ;  —  a  term  used  at  first  by  chem- 
ists as  synonymous  w  ith  oiV,  but  since  restricted  to  Hu- 
ids  supposed  to  be  permanently  elastic,  as  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, etc.,  in  distinction  from  vapors,  as  steam,  which 
become  liquid  on  a  reduction  of  temperature.  In  present 
usage,  since  all  of  the  siqiposed  permanent  gases  have 
been  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  the  term  has  re- 
sumed nearly  its  original  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
any  substance  in  the  elastic  or  aeriform  state. 

2.  (Popular  Usage)  (a)  A  complex  mixture  of  gases, 
of  which  the  most  important  constituents  are  marsh  gas, 
olefiant  gas,  and  hydrogen,  artificially  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  gas  coal,  or  sometimes  of  peat, 
wood,  oil,  resin,  etc.  It  gives  a  brilliant  light  when 
burned,  and  is  the  common  gas  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  (b)  Laughing  gas.  (c)  Any  irrespirable  aeri- 
form fluid. 

JEF^  Oas  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  gas  fitter  or  gasRUer  ;  gas  meter  or  gas-meter,  etc. 

Air  gas  (Chem.),  a  kind  of  gas  made  by  forcing  air 
through  some  volatile  Iiydrocarbon,  as  the  lighter  petro- 
leums. The  air  is  so  saturated  with  combustible  vapor 
as  to  be  a  convenient  illuminating  and  heating  agent  — 
Gas  battery  lElec),  a  form  of  voltaic  battery,  in  which 
ga.ses,  especially  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  the  active 
agents. —  Gas  carbon.  Gas  coke.  etc.  See  under  Carbon, 
Coke,  etc.  Gas  coal,  a  bituminous  or  hydrogenous  coal 
yielding  a  liigli  percentage  of  volatile  matters,  and  there- 
tore  available  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
a.  n.  Raymond.— G&a  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  produced  by  the  combustion  or 
sudden  production  or  expansion  of  gas;  — especi.allv,  an 
engine  m  which  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
forced  into  the  working  cylinder  and  ignited  there  by  a 
gas  flame  or  an  electric  spark.  —  Gas  fltter,  one  w  ho  lays 
pipes  and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas.  —  Gas  fitting,  (a)  The 
occupation  of  a  gas  fltter.  («.)  pi.  The  appliances  needed 
lor  the  introduction  of  gas  into  a  building,  as  meters, 
pipes,  burners,  etc.  -  Gas  fixture,  a  device  for  conveying 
illuminating  or  ciiiiiliut,f  ilje  gas  from  the  pipe  to  the  ea£ 
burner,  consistiiiK  "f  an  appendage  of  cast,  wrought,  or 
dr.awTi  metal,  with  tubes  upon  which  the  burners,  keys, 
etc.,  are  adjusted.  —  Gas  generator,  an  apparatus  in  which 
gas  is  evolved;  as:  loi  a  retort  in  which  volatile  hydro- 
carbons are  evolved  by  heat ;  (6)  a  machine  in  which 
air  IS  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  liquid  hydrocarbon  ; 
a  carburetor ;  ic)  a  machine  for  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  for  aiirating  water,  bread,  etc.    Knight. 

—  Gas  jet,  a  flame  of  illumni.atiug  gas.  —  Gas  machine,  an 
apparatus  for  carbureting  air  for  use  as  illuminating  gas. 

—  Gas  meter,  au  instrument  for  recording  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  in  a  given  time,  at  a  particular  place.— 
Gas  retort,  a  retort  which  contains  the  coal  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas.  —  Gas  atove,  a  stove  for  cooking  or  other 

Surposes,  heated  by  gas.  —  Gas  tar.  coal  tar.  —  Gas  trap  a 
rain  trap ;  a  sewer  trap.  See  4th  Trap,  5.  —  Gas  washer 
{Gas  Work.^),  an  apparatus  within  which  gas  from  the 
condenser  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  faUmg  stream  of 
w.ater,  to  precipitate  the  tar  remaming  in  it.  Kniaht. — 
Gaa  water,  water  through  which  gas  has  been  passed  for 
purification  ;— called  also  gas  liijuor  and  ammoniacat 
water,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac, 
carbonate  of  aiumonia,  and  Prussian  blue.    Tomlinson. 

—  Gas  well,  a  deep  boring,  from  which  natural  gas  is  dis- 
cliarged.  Raymond.  — G&B  works,  a  manufactory  of  gas, 
with  all  the  machinery  juid  appurtemances ;  a  place  where 
gas  is  generated  for  lighting  cities.  —  Laughing  gaa.  See 
under  Laughing.  —  Marsh  gaa  <r/ifm.),  a  hglit,  combusti- 
ble, gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CHj.  produced  artificiallv  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances,  and  oc- 
curring as  a  natural  product  of  decomposition  in  stag- 
nant pools,  whencp  its  name.  It  is  an  abundant  ingre- 
dient of  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  and  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  parafliu  series.      Called  also  me/Aane,  and  in 

.rircrfa?np.  — Natural  gaa,  gas  obt,ained  from 
in  Pennsylv.ania,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  .and 
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largely  used  for  fuel  and  illuminating'  purposes.  It  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures. —Oleflant  gas. 
iC/tem.)  See  Ethylene. —Water  gas  iChein.),  a  kind  vi 
gas  made  by  forcing  steam  over  glowing  coals,  whereby 
there  results  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  axid  carbou  monox- 
ide. This  gives  a  gas  of  intense  heating  po«  er,  but  des- 
titute of  light-giving  properties,  and  which  is  cliarged  by 
paasing  through  some  volatile  hydrocarbon,  as  gasoline. 

Gas''a-llGr'  (cas'a-ler'),  n.  [Formed  from  (jtis,  in  imi- 
tation of  chande/i'er.J  A  chaudeher  arranged  to  bum 
gas. 

Gas'-bum'er  (gas'bflm''er),  7i.  The  jet  piece  of  a 
gas  fixture  where  the  gas  Is  burned  as  it  escapes  from 
one  01-  more  minute  orifices. 

GaB'colnes  (-koinz),  n.  pi.    See  Gaskins,  1.         Lybj. 

Gas'con  (gasOiou  ;  F.  gaskoN'),  «•  [F-]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Gaseony,  in  France,  or  to  the  Gascons ;  also, 
braggart;  swaggering.  —  n.  A  native  of  Gaseony;  a 
boa-ster ;  a  bully.     See  Gasconade. 

Gas'COn-ade'  (gSs'kOa-ad'),  n.  [F.  gasconnade^  from 
Gascon  an  inhabitant  of  Gasconj-,  the  people  of  which 
were  noted  for  boasting.]  A  boast  or  boasting  ;  a  vaunt ; 
a  bravado  ;  a  bragging  ;  braggadocio.  Sicijt. 

Gas'Con-ade^  i .  ''.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gasconaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  GAscoNADrsG.]    To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  to  bluster. 

GaS'  con-ad'er  i  -?r).  n.     A  great  boaster  \  a  blusterer. 

Gas'coynes  i  ^as'koinz),  n.  pL    Gaskins.  Beau.  <0  F/. 

Oas-e'i-ty  (,g5s-e'I-t5'  or  gSz-),  n.  State  of  being  gas- 
eous.    [B.'\  Eng.  Cyc. 

Gas'e-ous  (gSs'e-us  or  gSz'-;  277),  a.  [From  Gas. 
Cf.  F.  gazeui.']  1.  In  the  form,  or  of  the  nature,  of  gas, 
or  of  an  aeriform  fluid. 

2.  Lacking  substance  or  solidity  ;  tenuous.  "  Uncon- 
nected, gaseous  information."  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Gash  (giish),  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Gashed  (gSsht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gashinq.]  [For  older  garsh  or  garse,  OF. 
gaiser  to  scarify,  F.  gercer  to  chap,  perh.  from  an  as- 
sumed LL.  carptiare,  fr.  L.  carpere,  carpiiun,  to  pluck, 
separate  into  parts  ;  of.  LL.  carptare  to  wound.  Cf. 
Caepet.]  To  make  a  gash,  or  long,  deep  incision  in  ;  — 
applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh. 

Grievously  tjaslvjd  or  gored  to  death.  Hayward. 

Gash,  n.  A  deep  and  long  cut ;  an  incision  of  consid- 
erable length  and  depth,  particularly  in  flesh. 

Gaah'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  gashes;  hideous;  fright- 
ful.    [0&.?.]     "A  j7<f.?A/»/,  horrid,  ugly  shape.''  Gayton. 

Gas'i-fl-ca'tlon  (gSs'T-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [See  Gasify.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

Gas'1-fonn,  a.     Having  the  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous. 

Gas'l-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gasified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  ic  lb.  n.  Gasifying.]  [_Gos  +  -/y.]  To  convert  into 
gas,  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application  of  heat, 
or  by  chemical  processes. 

Gas'l-fy,  V.  i.  To  become  gas  ;  to  pass  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gaseous  state.  Scieiilijic  Americun. 

Gas'ket  (gSs'Kft),  n.  [Cf.  F.  garcette^  It.  gaschetta, 
Sp.  cnjeia  caburn,  garceta  reef  poiut.]  1.  (Xnut.)  A 
line  or  band  used  to  lash  a  furled  sail  securely.  Sea  gaS' 
kets  are  common  lines;  harbor  gaskets  are  plaited  and 
decorated  lines  or  bands.     Called  also  ca.iket. 

2.  {Mech.)  (a)  The  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  a 
piston,  as  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  pumps,  {h)  Any 
ring  or  washer  of  packing. 

Gasldns  (-klnz),  n.  ^^  [Cf.  Galligaskins.]  1.  Loose 
hose  or  breeches  ;  galligaskins.     [_Obs.'\  Slmk. 

2.  Packings  of  hemp.  Sijnmumls. 

3.  A  horse's  thighs.     \_Pror^.  Eng."]  Wright. 
Gaslight'  (-lit'),  n.   1.  Tlie  light  yielded  by  the  com- 
bustion of  illuminating  gas. 

2.  A  gas  jet  or  burner. 

Gas'o-gen  (-o-jen),  n.  [Gns  -f-  -gen.']  1.  An  appa- 
ratus for  the  generation  of  gases,  or  for  impregnating  a 
liquid  witli  a  gas,  or  a  gas  with  a  volatile  Hquid. 

2-  A  volatile  liydrocarbon,  used  as  an  illuminant,  or 
for  oliarging  illuminating  gas. 

Gas'o-Iene  (gls'S-len),  n.     See  Gasoline. 

Gas  O-Uer'  (gSs'o-ler'),  n.     Same  as  Gasalier. 

Gas'0-Iine  (giXs'S-lTn  or  -len  ;  104),  n.  A  highly  vola- 
tile mixture  of  fluid  hydrocarbons,  obtained  from  petrr)- 
leum,  as  aUo  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
is  used  in  making  air  gas,  and  in  giving  illuminating 
power  to  water  gas.    See  Carburetor. 

Gas-om'e-ter  (gSs-5m'e-ter  or  gUz-),  n.  [Gas  +  -me- 
ter. Cf.  F.  gazometre-l  An  apparatus  for  holding  and 
measuring  gas;  in  gas  works,  a  huge  iron  cylinder  closed 
at  one  end  and  having  tlie  other  end  immersed  in  water, 
in  wliich  it  is  made  to  rine  or  fall,  according  to  the  volume 
of  gas  it  rout  lin^i,  nr  the  pressure  require<l. 

Gas'o-met'iic  Ck-Xs'i-met'rTk  or  gSz'-), )  a.   Of  or  ppr- 
Gas'0-met'rlc-al  (-mPt'rT-k'^/l),  j      taining   to 

the  iiM-aHiirtiiifiit  of  gases  ;  as,  gasomelric  analysis. 

Gas-om'e-try  (gXs-5m'e-tr3?"or  gSz-),  n.  The  art  or 
practirr  n|  MUMHiiring  gases;  also,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  an<l  )troi)ertiesof  these  elastic  fluids.  Core. 

Gas'O'SCope  fgSvi-skop),  n.  [Gas  +  -scope.'\  An 
apparatus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  any  dangerous 
gas,  from  a  gas  leak  in  a  coal  mine  or  a  dwelling  h()use. 

Gasp  (giisp),  ''.  i.  [imp.  X*  p.  p.  Gasit,d  (giispt) ;  /). 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Gasping.]  [OE.  ga.spen^  gni.tpen,  to  yawn, 
gaflp,  Icel.  gi'ispn  to  yawn  ;  akin  to  Sw.  gd-ipa,  Dan.  gispf 
to  gasp.]  1.  To  open  the  month  wide  in  catching  the 
breath,  or  in  laborious  respiration ;  to  labor  for  breath  ; 
to  respire  convulsively ;  to  pant  violently. 

She  ;t"'l">  and  Btnigglcs  liiinl  fur  life.  /,/«'/'/. 

2.  To  pant  with  eagerness  ;  to  show  vehement  desire. 
Quenching  the  yftsjnng  f  urrown*  thirnt  with  rnin.    Spmu-r. 

Gasp,  »'.  /.  To  emit  or  utter  with  gasps  ;  —  with  forth^ 
Otfl,  ovay,  etc. 

And  with  nhort  Roba  ho  f7rt-*/»»  away  his  hrenth.    Dn/i/z-n. 

Gasp,  n*  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  convulsively 
to  catcii  the  breath  ;  a  labored  respiration ;  a  painful 
catcliing  of  the  broatJi. 

At  the  last  gaip,  at  the  point  of  death.  Addixnn. 


Gas'per-eaH    (gis'per-o),    «.     {Zool.)    The   alewife. 

\_L<:ral,  Cnmnfa} 

Gas-se'rl-an  (gSs-se'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  Casserio 
(L.  Gii.^Sfiius),  the  discoverer  of  the  Gasseriau  ganglion. 

GaEserian  gangUon  (.47ia/.),  a  large  gangUou,  at  the  root 
of  tlie  trigeminal,  or  fifth  cranial,  nerve. 

Gas'sing  (gSs'sTng),  n.  1.  {Jlanuj.)  Tlio  process  of 
passing  cotton  goods  between  two  rollers  and  exposing 
them  to  numerous  minute  jets  of  gas  to  bum  off  the 
small  fibers  ;  any  similar  process  of  singeing. 

2.  Boasting ;  insincere  or  empty  talk.     [S/angl 

Gas'sy  (-sy),  a.  Full  of  gas ;  like  gas.  Hence  :  [Col- 
loij.]  Inflated;  full  of  boastful  or  insincere  talk. 

Gast  (gast),  V.  t.  [OE.  gasten,  AS.  gS-stun  to  frighten, 
akin  to  Goth,  vsgaisjan.  See  Aghast,  Ghastly,  and  cf. 
Gaze.]  To  make  aghast;  to  frighten;  to  terrify.  See 
Aghast.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Shak. 

Gast'er  (-er),  v.  t.    To  gast.     [0&,s.]  Beau,  dl-  Fl. 

|!  Gas'te-ro-my-ce'tes    (gSs'te-rS-mt-se'tez),    n.    pi. 

[NL.,  from  Gr.  yaa-nip  stomach  -|-  (ivkt}-;  a  mushroom.] 
(But.)  An  order  of  fungi,  in  which  the  spores  are  borne 
inside  a  sac  called  the  peridium,  as  in  the  puffballs. 

Gas'ter-0-pod  (gSs'ter-i-pSd),  7i.  {Zool.)  Same  as 
Gastropod. 

II  Gas'te-rop'0-da  (gas'te-r5p'6-d4),  n.  pi.  (Zo'Ol.) 
Same  as  Gastkopoda. 

GaS'ter-Op'O-dous  (-ter-fip'u-diis),  a.  {Zool.)  Same 
as  Gastropodous. 

Gast'ful  (gast'ful),  Gastay,  a.  [Obs.']  See  Ghast- 
ful,  Ghastly. 

Gas-tight'  (gSs'tif),  a-  So  tightly  fitted  as  to  pre- 
clude the  escape  of  gas  ;  impervious  to  gas. 

Gast'ness  (gast'ngs),  n.     See  Ghastness.     [Obs."] 

II  Gas-tor'nJ^  (gas-tSr'nTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gaston  M. 
Plante,  the  discoverer  -f-  Gr.  6pvL<;  bird.]  {Paleon.)  A 
genus  of  large  eocene  birds  from  the  Paris  basin. 

II  GaS-trse^a  (-tre'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Yacrnjp,  yaoTpds, 
the  stomach.]  {Biol.)  A  primevallarval form  ;  a  double- 
walled  sac  from  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Haeckel,  man  and  all  other  animals,  that  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  individual  evolution  pass  through  a  two- 
layered  structural  stage,  or  gastrula  form,  nmst  have  de- 
scended. This  idea  constitutes  the  Gastrxa  theory  of 
Haeckel.     See  Gastrula. 

II  Gas-tral'gl-a  (-tr51'jT-i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yo^T^p, 
■yaoTpos,  stomach  -{-  oAyos  pain.]  {Med.)  Pain  in  the 
stomach  or  epigastrium,  as  in  gastric  disorders. 

Gas'trlc  (gSs'trlk),  «.  [Gr.  yacTTTip,  -yaoTpos,  stom- 
ach: cf.  F.  gnsfrique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated 
near,  the  stomach  ;  as,  the  gastric  artery. 

Gastric  digestion  (Phyfrinl.),  the  conversion  of  the  albu- 
minous portion  of  food  in  the  stomach  into  soluble  and 
diffusible  products  by  the  solvent  action  of  gastric  juice. 
—  Gastric  fever  (Afe<l.>,  a  fever  attended  witu  promuient 
gastric  s>Tnptom3;— a  nnme  applied  to  certain  forms  of 
t>i)hoid  fever;  also,  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  attended  with  fever.  —  Gastric  Juice  t  PA  f/.v?o/,  >,  a 
thm,  watery  fluid,  with  an  arid  reaction,  secreted  by  a 
peculiar  set  of  glands  contained  in  tlie  nmc<^us  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  It  consists  mainly  of  dilute  liy- 
drocldoric  acid  and  the  ferment  pepsin.  It  is  the  most 
important  digestive  fluid  in  the  body,  but  acts  only  on 
proteid  foods. — Gastric  remittent  fever  (Med.),  a  form  of 
remittent  fever  with  pronounced  stomach  symptoms. 

Gas-trll'O-quist  (giJs-trTl'6-kwTst),  7i.  [Gr.  ya(ny)p, 
yao-7pos,  stomach  -\-  L.  loqui  to  speak.]  One  who  ap- 
pears to  speak  from  his  stomach ;  a  ventriloquist. 

Gas-trll'0-quOQS  (-krwus),  o.     Ventriloquous.    [/?.] 

Gas-tril'O-quy  (-kwy),  n.  A  voice  or  utterance  which 
appears  to  ]iroeeed  from  the  stomach;  ventriloquy. 

II  GaS-trl'tlS  (-tri'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  yao-njp, 
ya(7Tp6s,  stomach  -J-  -itis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  esp.  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

Gas'tro-  (gSs'tro-).  A  combining  form  from  the  Gr. 
■yacTTijp,  ya<TTp6<;,  the  stomach,  or  belly ;  as  in  gastrocolic, 
gastroce\(^,  gasfrotouiy. 

Gas' tree  ne^ml-us  (pr3s'trok-ne'mT-us),«.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  7a(7TpoKn7/xta  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  (.17^//.)  The  mus- 
cle whiili  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gas'tro-col'ic  (gastri-kollk).  a.  [Gastro-  -f  colic.'] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  both  the  stomach  and  the  colon ; 
as,  the  gastrocolic,  or  great,  omentum. 

Gas'tro-dlsc  (gSs'trS-dlsk),  n.  [Gastro-  +  disc] 
{Biol.)  That  part  of  the  blastoderm  where  the  hypoblast 
appt-ars  like  a  small  di.'^k  on  tlie  inner  face  of  the  epiblast. 

Gas'tro-du'O-de'nal  (-du'o-de'nal),<-/.  [Gastro- -^dx- 
odrnnl.]  [Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num ;    as,  the  giislrmliindeiial  artery. 

Gas'tro-du''o-de-ill'tis(-de-m'tT.s).  «.  [NL.  SeeGxs- 
Tiiitm^nuENAL,  and  -iTis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
fttinnacli  and  duodenum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
cauMcs  of  jaundice. 

Gas'tro-el'y-trot'0-my  (-fn'T-trSt'o-my),  n.  [Gastro- 
-}-  Gr.  eAvTpov  sheath  -(-  rofiTj  a  cutting.]  {Svrg.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
through  the  abdomen  (without  opening  the  peritoneum), 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  fetus.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  the  OiiHarcan  r.pi-ration,  and  less  dangerous. 

Gastro  en  ter'lc  (-en-ter'Tk),  a,  [Gastro-  -{-  enteric] 
{Aii'if.  \-  Mrd.)  (iastrointestinal. 

|i  Gas'tro-en'te-ri'tls  (-Sn'tf-rl'tls),  «.  [NL.  See 
Gastroenteric,  and  -itis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stonmch  and  the  intestines. 

OaB'tro-ep'l-plo'ic  (-ep'I-plo'Tk),  a.  [Ga,itro-  -f-  epi- 
pti.ir.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (ttomach  and 
omentum. 

Gas'tro-he-pat'lc  (-ht-pItTk),  a.  [Gastro-  4-  he- 
pafir.]  (^fl■d.)  PiTtainiiig  to  the  stomach  and  liver; 
hcpati.t'af*trii' ;  an,  thi-  f/irxfrnhrpafir,  or  Icsser,  omentum. 

GaS'tro-hys'ter-Ot'b-my  (-bTs'ter.ot'A-mJ).  n.  [Gas- 
fro-  -f  Gr.  voTf'pa  wduib  -\-  Ttfivdv  to  cut.]  {Surg.) 
Ca-saroan  section.     See  under  CksaUBAN. 

Oas'tro-ln-tes'U-nal  (-Tn-lPM'tr-nt/l),  a.  [Gastro-  -f 
irdrstiiial.]  {Aiiaf.  .V  Med.)  f)f  or  pertaining  to  the 
Htoiimch  and  intewtines;  gastroenteric. 


One  of  the  GastropodaCTVid'a (nVi»a<a>. 
F  Foot  :    C  Caudal  Cirri  ;    O  Operculum  ; 
i*  Proboscis,  cxserted  ;  S  Siphon.    Nat.  size. 


Oas'tro-llth(g5s'tr5-irth),n.  \GastTO-\--Uth.]{Zodl.'\ 
Sec  <'r'!>i's  eiies^uu-hit:  Ceab. 

Gas-trol'6-gy  (gSd-trSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  yaaraoXoyia; 
yojjTJip,  vacrrpos,  stomach  -\-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  gas- 
trologie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  stomach  ;  a  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

11  Gas'tro-ma-la'cl-a  (gas'tro-mi-la'shT-a),  n.    [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  yacTTTJp,  yao-rpos,  stomach  4"  paXoJclo-  softness,  fr. 
p.aAaKos  soft.]  (Med.)  A  softening  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  ;  —  usually  apo.st-mortem  change. 

Gas'tro-man'cy  (gas'trA-miln/sJ),  n.  [Gastro-  + 
-mancy:  cf.  F.  gastromancie.]  {Antiq.)  {a)  A  kind  of 
divination,  by  means  of  words  seemingly  uttered  from 
the  stomach,  {b)  A  species  of  divination,  by  means  of 
glasses  or  other  round,  transparent  vessels,  in  the  center 
of  which  figures  are  supposed  to  appear  by  magic  art. 

II  Gas'tro-my'ceS  (gas'tro-ml'sez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yao~r^p,  vaoTpos,  stomach  -|-  fivjo)?,  -jjtos,  a  fungus.] 
(Biol.)  The  fungoid  growths  sometimes  found  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  Torula,  etc. 

Gas'tro-mytli  (gas'tr^-mTth),  n.  [Gastro-  -\-  Gr.  (;ii>- 
OelaOaL  to  say,  speak.]  One  whose  voice  appears  to  pro- 
ceed Irom  the  stomach ;  a  ventriloquist.     [Obs.'] 

Gas'tro-nome  (gas'tro-nom),         I  n.  [F.  gastronome, 

Gas-tron'O-mer  (gSs-tron'o-mer),  J  fr.  Gr.  yaoTrjp, 
yaaTpos,  stomach  -j-  v6p.o<;  law,  V€fj.eiv  to  distribute.]  One 
fond  t.if  good  living  ;  an  epicure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gas'tro-nom'ic  (tr.'i^'tro-nSm'Tk), )  a.   [Cf.  F.  gastro- 

Gas^tro-nom'lc-al  (-n5m'I-kal),  J  nomique.]  Per- 
taining to  p^istrr'n'jiii\". 

Gas-tron'O-mlst  (g3.s-tr5n'6-inTst),  n.  A  gastronomer. 

Gas-tTOC'O-my  (-niy),  n.  [Gr.  yavrpovopia :  cf.  F. 
gaslroiio/itie.]  The  art  or  science  of  good  eating ;  epi- 
curism ;  the  art  of  good  cheer. 

Gas^tro-phrenlC  (gSsaro-frentk),  a.  [Gastro-  -f- 
ph}-e7iic.]  {Ajiat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  dia- 
phragm; as,  the  gastrophrenic  ligament. 

Gas'tro-pneu-mat'lc  (-nti-mat'Ik),  a.  [Gastro-  + 
pneumatic]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  alimentary  canal 
and  air  passages,  and  to  the  cavities  connected  vidth 
them ;  as,  the  gasfropneumatic  mucous  membranes. 

Gas'tro-pod  (gSs'tro-pSd),  ?}.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Gas- 
tropoda.    [Written  also  ga.steropod.] 

II  Gas-trop'0-da  (gas-tr5p'6-dil),  71.  7>/.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
yaur-qp,    ya- 


(TTpo?,  stomach 
-\--poda.]  {Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the 
classes  of  Mol-  * 
lusca,  of  great 
extent.  It  in- 
cludes most  of 
the  marine 
spiral  shells, 
and  the  land 
and  fresh-water  snails.  They  generally  creep  by  means 
of  a  flat,  muscular  disk,  or  foot,  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
body.  The  head  usually  bears  one  or  two  pairs  of  ten- 
tacles.    See  Mollusca.     [Written  also  Gasteropoda.] 

C^^  The  Gastropoda  are  divided  into  three  subclasses ; 
viz. :  (a)  The  Streptoneura  or  Dioecia,  including  the  Pec- 
tinibranchiata,  Rhipidoglossa,  Docoglossa.  and  Heterop- 
oda.  (&)  The  Euthynenra,  including  the  Pidnionata  and 
Opisthobranchia.  (c)  The  Amphineura,  including  the 
Polyplacophora  and  Aplacophora. 

Gas-trop'o-dous  (-diis),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Gastropoda. 

Gas-tror'a-phy  (-tr5r'a-fy),  «.  [Gr.  yaa-rpoppatitCa; 
yafTTTip,  yatrrpos,  stomach  +  pa(f)i7  a  sewing,  fr.  pdnTnv 
to  sew:  cf.  F.  gastrorrhnphic]  {Surg.)  The  operation 
of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Quinry. 

Gas'tro-scope  (giXs'tru-.skop),  7i.  [Gastro-  -f-  -scpe.] 
{Med.)  An  instrument  for  viewing  or  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  stomach. 

Gas'tro-SCOp'ic  (gas'tro-skSp'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertam- 
ing  t.-  L:astroscopy. 

Gas-lros'co-py  (gSs-tr5s'ko-py)i  "•  {Med.)  Examina- 
tion nt  the  ainlomenor  stomach,  as  with  the  gastroscope. 

Gas'tro-Splen'lc  (gas'tru-.splPn'Tk).  a.  [Gastro-  + 
s}de7iic.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  spleen  ; 
as,  the  gastrosplenic  ligament. 

Gas-tros'tege  fgas-tros'tcj),  n.  [Ga.^tro-  -\-  Gr.  oreyij 
roof.]  {Zo'ul.)  One  of  the  large  scales  on  the  belly  of  a 
serpent. 

Gas-tros'tO-my  (-to-mj'))  «■  [Gastro-  -f-  Gr.  o-ropa 
mouth.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  making  a  permanent 
opening  into  the  stomach,  for  the  introduction  of  food. 

Gas- trot 'O-my  (gSs-trSt'S-my),  71.  [Gastro-  -j-  Gr. 
rep-i-cu'  to  cut:  cf.  F.  gastrotomic]  {Surg.)  A  cutting 
into,  or  opening  of,  the  abdomen  or  the  stomach. 

II  Gas-trot'rl-Clia  (-rT-kA),  71. 2d.   [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ya<Trfip 
belly  4-  epc'f,   Tpixos-,    hair.] 
{Zool.)    A    group    of    small . 
wormlike  animals,  having 

cilia  on  the  ventral  side.    The  •-        -— --r— n —      ^ 
group  is  regarded  as  an  an-  "I         ^ 

cestral  or  synthi'tic  one,  re- One  of  the  Gastrotriclm  (/r ft- 
lated  to  rotifers  and  annelids,      thuiixm^.     Much  cnlurycd. 

II  Oas-trot'ro-clia  (-rf-ki),    -  ,«;■•■*  --^ ;- n.arynx  ,  . 

n.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yatmjp,  ya.- 

cTTpd?,  stomacii  -f-  Tpo.^09  a  wliecl.]    {Zo'iil.)  A  form  of 

annelid  larva  having  cilia  on  the  ventral  side. 

Gas'tro-Tas'CU-lar  (gjIs'trt-vJis'kGder),  a.  [Gastro- 
-\~  rasctilar.]  (Zoi'd.)  Having  the  structure,  or  per- 
forming the  functions,  both  of  digestive  and  circulatory 
organs  ;  as,  the  gastrovasndar  cavity  of  ca  lenterates. 

|lQaa'tru-la(g^-s'tru-lA),n.  ,-;>;. GAsTUUL/b: (-Ic).  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  Gr.  yacmip  the  stomach.]  {Bid.)  An  end)ryonIc 
form  having  its  origin  in  the  invagination  or  pushing  in 
ol  tho  wall  of  the  pl.aimla  or  Mawlula  (the  blastosjdirre) 
on  one  side,  thus  rjiving  rise  tn  a  ih.nble-walhd  sac,  with 
an  opening  or  mouth  (the  blastnj.nn)  wliich  leads  into  the 
cavity  (the  nrchmfenm)  liiifd  by  tin-  innrr  wall  (the  hy- 
poblast).    See   IHnst.  imder  Invaoination.     In  a  more 
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jteneral  sense,  aii  ideal  stage  in  einhryonic  development. 
See  Gastk*:A.  ^<i.     Of  or  pertaining'  to  a  (fJiHtriila. 

Gas'tru-la'tlon  (saw'tni-Ia'Hliun),  /i.  {Biul.)  Tlit?  proc- 
•esfl  of  inv.iK'ii'^l'""*  "'  embryonic  development,  by  wliii;h 
a  gaatrula  in  foniicd. 

II  Gas-trU'ra  (^as-trji'rA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaanip 
belly -)- ouprt  tail.]     {i^o'ul.)   Si-e  Stomatopoda. 

Gas-trU'rous  (-rSs)*  «•  (Zool.)  I'ertaining  to  the  Gas- 
tniia. 

Oat  (pSt),  imp.  of  Get.    [Oft.?.] 

Gate  (^at),  71.  [OE.  ^et,  ^eut,  giat,  gate,  door,  AS. 
geat^  gat,  gate,  door ;  akin  to  OS.,  !>.,  tV-  leel.  gat  open- 
ing, IioIp,  and  perh.  to  p].  ga(r  .i  way,  guit,  and  gel,  v. 
Cf.  (lATE  a  way,  3d  Get.]  1.  A  largn  iloor  or  paaasigu- 
way  in  the  wall  of  a  city,  of  an  inclosed  tield  or  place,  or 
of  a  grand  edifice,  etc. ;  also,  the  movable  Btructure  of 
timber,  metal,  etc.,  by  which  the  passage  can  l)e  closed. 

2.  An  opening  for  paaaage  in  any  inclosing  wall,  fence, 

■  or  barrier;  or  tlie  suspended  framework  whicli  cIohch  or 
opens  a  passage.     Also,  figuratively,  a  means  or  way  of 

■entrance  or  of  exit. 

Knoweat  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Both  Btilc  and  gfift-;  luirse  way  and  footpath.  Shak. 

Opening  a  y((fc  for  a  long  war.  Kuolles. 

3.  A  door,  valve,  or  other  device,  for  stopping  the  pas- 
^aage  of  water  through  a  dam,  lock,  pipe,  etc. 

4.  (Script.)  The  placew  which  command  the  entrances 
or  access;  hence,  place  of  vantage  ;  power;  might. 

The  t/ntrs  of  hell  sliull  not  prevail  againut  it.    Matt.  xvi.  Ifi. 

B.  In  a  lock  tumbler,  the  opening  for  the  stump  of  the 
bolt  to  pass  through  or  into. 

8.  (Foiiiuling)  (n)  The  channel  or  opening  through 
which  metal  is  poured  into  the  mold  ;  the  ingate.  (b) 
The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  opening ;  a  sprue 
or  Bullage  piece.     [Written  also  geat  and  git.'] 

Gate  chamber,  a  recess  in  the  side  wall  of  a  canal  lock, 
■which  receives  the  opened  gate.  — Gate  channel.  See 
Gate,  5.  —  Gate  hook,  the  hooK-formed  piocn  of  a  gate 
hinge.  — Gate  money,  entrance  money  fur  admission  to  an 
inclosure.  —Gate  tender,  one  in  charge  of  a  gate,  as  at  a 
railroad  cros.shig.  —  Gate  valve,  a  stop  valve  for  a  pipe, 
having  a  sliding  gate  wliicli  affords  a  straiglit  passage- 
way when  open.  —  Gate  vein  (A7iat.),  the  portal  vein.  —  To 
treak  gates  {Enq.  Univ.), to  enter  a  college  inclosure  after 
the  hour  to  which  a  stvident  has  been  restricted.  —  To 
stand  in  the  ^ate,  or  gatea,  to  occupy  places  of  advantage, 
power,  or  defense. 

Gate.  t'.  t.     1.  To  supply  with  a  gate. 

2.  {Eng.  Univ.)  To  punish  by  requiring  to  be  within 
the  gates  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

Gate,  n.  [Icel.  gain  ;  akin  to  Sw.  gata  street,  lane, 
Dan.  gade^  Goth,  gatwo,  G.  gnsse.  Cf.  Gate  a  door, 
Gait.]  1.  A  way  ;  a  path  ;  a  road  ;  a  street  (as  in  High- 
gate).     [0.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  but  the  devil  has  this  very 
-day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  ond  then  a  woman,  in  my  'idif. 

air  W.  Scott. 

2.  Manner;  gait.     [O.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Gat'ed  (gat'6d),  (7.    Having  gates.  Yotmg. 

Qateliouse'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  connected  or  asso- 
ciated with  a  gate. 

Gate'less,  a.     Having  no  gate. 

Gate'man  (-man),  n.    A  gate  keeper ;  a  gate  tender. 

Gate'posV  (-post'),  v.  1.  A  post  to  which  a  gate  is 
liung ;  —  called  also  swinging  or  hinging  post. 

2.  A  post  against  which  a  gate  closes ;  —  called  also 
shirtting  2)ost. 

Gate'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  passage  through  a  fence  or 
wall ;  a  gate;  also,  a  frame,  arch,  etc.,  in  which  a  gate 
is  hung,  or  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or  gate  designed 
for  ornament  or  defense. 

Gate'wise'  (-wiz'),  adxu    In  the  manner  of  a  gate. 

Three  circles  of  stonea  set  up  'jatewise.  Fulkr. 

Gath'er  (gStb'ir),  v.  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Gathered 
'(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gathering.]  [OE.  gaderen,  AS. 
gaderian,  godrinn,  fr.  gmlor,  geadoVy  together,  fr.  gsed 
fellowship;  akin  to  E.  good.,  D.  gaderen  to  collect,  G. 
gatte  husband,  MHG.  g"tc,  also  companion,  Goth,  gndi- 

■  liggs  a  sister's  son.    V29'    See  Good,  and  cf.  Together.] 

1.  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect,  as  a  nmnber  of  sepa- 
rate things,  into  one  place,  or  into  one  aggregate  body  ; 
to  assemble  ;  to  muster;  to  congregate. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  'jnthtreil  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.  B'jron. 

■When  he  had  atttliered  all  the  chief  priests  and  Rcribes  of 
the  people  together.  Muft.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  pick  out  and  bring  together  from  among  what  is 
of  less  value ;  to  collect,  as  a  harvest ;  to  harvest ;  to 
-cull ;  to  pick  off;  to  pluck. 

A  rose  juBt  gathered  from  the  stalk.         Dryden. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

Matt.  vii.  IG. 
Gather  us  from  among  the  heathen.        Ps.  cvi.  47. 

3.  To  accumulate  by  collecting  and  saving  little  by 
little ;  to  amass ;  to  gain  ;  to  heap  up. 

lie  that  by  usury  and  unjust  ";ain  increaseth  hla  eubstance, 
he  shall  inither  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.  Frov.  xxviii.  8. 

To  pay  the  creditor  ...  he  must  gather  up  money  by  de- 
grees. Locke. 

4.  To  bring  closely  together  the  parts  or  particles  of ; 
■to  contract ;  to  compress ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or 
•plaits,  as  a  garment ;  also,  to  draw  togetlier,  as  a  piece  of 
■cloth  by  a  thread  ;  to  pucker ;  to  plait ;  as,  to  gather  a 
Lruffle. 

Catherine  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemfd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand.    Pope. 
G.  To  derive,  or  deduce,  as  an  inference ;  to  collect,  as 
a  conclusion,  from  circumstances  that  suggesti  or  argu- 
i^onts  that  prove  ;  to  infer  ;  to  conclude. 
Let  me  say  no  more  I 
Gaffer  the  eequet  by  that  went  before.  Shak. 

6.  To  gain;  to  win.     [Obs.] 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.     Dryden. 

7.  {Arch,)  To  bring  together,  or  nearer  together,  in 


masonry,  as  wliore  the  width  of  a  fireplace  is  rapidly 
diminished  to  tliu  width  of  tlie  flue,  or  tlie  like. 

8.  {S(tu(.)  'To  haul  in;  to  taku  up;  as,  to  gather  ihv^ 
slack  of  a  rope. 

To  be  gathered  to  ono'a  people,  or  to  one'a  lathers,  to  die. 
Ocn.  XXV.  K.  —  To  gather  breath,  to  n-covcr  nornnil  breath- 
ing after  bt^ing  out  nj  hn-.illi  ;  to  grt  breath;  to  rt-tjt. 
iSpciiSf/'.  —  To  gather  ono'a  Belf  together,  tu  colhict  and  dit>- 
poHO  one's  powerH  tor  u  great  i-lloil,  u;i  a  beast  croui.'hes 
pii-ljaratory  to  a  lea;).  —  To  gather  way  iXuut.),  to  begin 
to  niuvu  ;  to  move  with  increasing  siieed. 

Gath'er  (gStli'Sr),  i'.  i.  1.  To  come  together  ;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  unite  ;  to  become  assembled  ;  to  congregate. 

When  email  humors  yuthi-r  to  a  gout.  Pope. 

Toarn  from  the  depth  of  nomc  divine  deKpair 
Kibe  HI  tlie  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyea.         'J'ennyson. 

2.  To  grow  larger  by  accretion  ;  to  increase. 

Tlic-ir  Buowlmll  did  not  gatha'  as  it  went.         Jiactm. 

3.  To  concentrate  ;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore,  and 
generate  pus ;  as,  a  boil  has  gathered. 

4.  To  collect  or  bring  things  together. 

Thou  kneweHt  tliut  I  reap  whero  I  sowed  not,  and  gather 
win-re  I  have  not  strewed.  Matt.  xxv.  2G. 

Gath'er,  n.  1.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by 
drawing  a  thread  through  it ;  a  pucker. 

2.  {Currioge  Making)  The  inclination  forw.ard  of  the 
axle  journals  to  keep  the  wheels  from  working  outward. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  soffit  or  under  surface  of  the  masonry 
required  in  gathering.     See  Gather,  v.  t.,  7. 

Gath'er-a-ble  (-^-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  gathered  or 
collfcti-d;  dedueible  from  premises,     [i?.]  Godwin. 

Gath'er-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  gathers  or  collect^. 

2.  {Sewing  Machine)  Au  attacliment  for  making  gath- 
ers in  the  cluth. 

Gath'er-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  collecting  or  bring- 
ing together. 

2.  That  wliich  is  gathered,  collected,  or  brought  to- 
gether;  as:  («)  A  crowd;  au  assembly;  a  congregation. 
(ti)  A  cliaritable  contribution  ;  a  collection,  (c)  A  tu- 
mor or  boil  suppurated  or  maturated  ;  an  abscess. 

Gath'er-lng:,  n.  Assembling  ;  collecting  ;  used  for 
gathering  or  concentrating. 

Gathering  board  ( Bonkbindinfj),  a  table  or  board  on 
which  signatures  are  gathered  or  assembled,  to  form  a 
book.  Knitjht,  —Gathering  coal,  a  lip;liti-d  coal  left  smoth- 
ered in  embers  over  night,  about  wliirli  kindling  wood  is 
gathered  in  the  morning.  -  ■  Gatherhig  hoop,  a  hoop  used 
by  coopers  to  draw  tngrtlier  tlie  end.s  of  l>:[rrel  staves, 
to  allow  the  lumiis  U>  br  f^liiipiil  over  them.  —  Gathering 
peat,  (a)  A  piece  of  ue;it  used  aw  a  gatliering  coal,  to  pre- 
serve a  tire.  (/)!  Ill  Seotland,  a  fiery  jieat  which. was  sent 
round  by  tlie  Borderers  as  an  alarm  .signal,  as  the  fiery 
cross  was  by  the  Highlanders. 

GaVllng:  gun^  (gSt'lIng  giinO.  [From  the  inventor, 
R.  J.  Gatliiig.]  An  American  machine  gun,  consisting 
of  a  cluster  of  barrels  which,  being  revolved  by  a  crank, 
are  automatically  loaded  and  fixed. 

S^^  The  improved  Gatling  gtm  can  be  fired  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  shots  per  minute.  Farrow. 

Gat'ten  tree'  (gSt't'n  tre').  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  gatter 
bush.]  (Hot.)  A  name  given  to  the  small  trees  called 
guelder-rose  {Vitjiimnni  Opuliis),  cornel  (Cornus  son- 
guinea),  and  spindle  tree  (Evoni/mus  Enropxus). 

Gat'-tootlied'  (-toothf).  (•■  "  [OE.  gat  goat -j- tooth. 
See  Goat  the  animal.]  Goat-toothed  ;  having  a  lickerish 
tooth;  lustful;  wanton.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Gauche  (gosh),  a,  [F.]  1.  Left  handed ;  hence, 
awkward ;  clum.sy. 

2.  {Geom.)  Winding;  twisted;  warped  ;— applied  to 
curves  and  surfaces. 

II  Gauche''rie'  (gosh're'),  n.  [F.]  Au  awkward  ac- 
tion ;  clumsiness ;    boorishness. 

II  Gau'chO  (gou'cho),  n.  ;  pi.  GAtTCHos(-cho2).  [Sp.] 
One  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  pampas,  of  Spanish- 
American  descent.     They  live  mostly  by  rearing  cattle. 

Gaud  (gad),  71.  [OE.  gaude  jest,  trick,  gaudi  bead 
of  a  rosary,  fi".  L.   gaudiuni  joy,  gladness.      See  Joy.] 

1.  Trick;  jest;   joke;  sport.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Deceit;  fraud;  artifice;  device.   [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

3.  An  ornament;  a  piece  of  worthless  finery;  a  trin- 
ket.    "  An  idle  _f70»rf. "  Shak. 

Gaud,  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  se  gandir  to  rejoice,  fr.  L.  gau- 
dere.  See  Gaud,  n.]  To  sport  or  keep  festival.  l(fbs.] 
"  Gauding  with  his  familiars."  Sir  T.  Aorth. 

Gaud,  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.p.  Gauded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gaudino.]  To  bedeck  gaudily;  to  decorate  with  gauds 
or  showy  trinkets  or  colors;  to  paint.  \_Obs.]  '*Nicely 
gauded  cheeks."  Shak, 

Gaud'-day'  (-da'),  "n.    See  Gaudy,  a  feast. 

Gaud'er-y  (-er-J-),  71.  Finery;  ornaments;  ostenta- 
tious display,     [i?-]     "Tarnished  gaiideri/.''''        Dryden. 

GaudfUl  (-fill),  a.     Joyful;  showy.     iObs."] 

Gaud'1-ly  (-i-ly).  adv.     in  a  gaudy  manner.     Guthrie. 

Gaud'1-neSS,  n .  The  quality  of  being  gaudy.    IMiitlock. 

Gaud'lstl,  a.     Gaudy.     "  Gaudish  ceremonies."  £ale. 

Gaud'less,  a.     Destitute  of  ornament.     [/.'.] 

Gaud'y  (-J),  a.  [Cwnpar.  Gaudier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Gaudiest.]  1,  O.stentatiously  fine;  showy;  gay,  but 
tawdry  or  meretricious. 

Costly  thy  habit  n?  thy  purse  can  buy. 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaurlt/.      Shak. 

2.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  festal.  Tennyson. 

Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night.  Shak. 

Gaud'y,  n.  ;  pi.  Gaudies  (-Tz).  [See  Gaud,  w..]  One 
of  the  large  beads  in  the  rosary  at  which  the  paternoster 
is  recited.     \pbs.]  Gower. 

Gaud'y,  n.  A  feast  or  festival; — called  also  gaud- 
da}/  and  gaudy  day.     [Oxford  Univ.]  Conyheare. 

Gaud'y-gTeen'^-gren'),  a.  oy71.  [OE.  gande  grene.] 
Liglit  preen.     [O/*.-;.]  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

Gaul'fer  (gaffer),  v.  t.  [F.  gnvfrer  to  figure  cloth, 
velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  fr.  gau/re  honeycomb,  waffle  ;  of 
German  origin.     See  Waffle,  Wafer,  and  cf.  Goffer, 


Gophee  an  animal.]    To  plait,  crimp,  or  flute ;  to  goffer, 

ixa  laee.      See  GoffiiU. 

Gaul'ter-lng  (giil'ler-Tug),  71.  A  mode  of  plaiting  or 
fiutuig. 

Gauffering  Iron,  a  kind  of  fluting  iron  for  fabrics.  — 
Gauflerlng  proBB  iFlowtr  Mann/.),  a  preta  for  criiuplng 
till!  IcuveH  and  i>etals  into  shape. 

II  GauMre  (goffer),  n.  [bee  GotHEu.]  (Zo'vl.)  A 
gopher,  esp.  the  pocket  gopher. 

Gauge  (gaj),  V.  t.  [iin]'-  *t  ;'•  p-  Gauged  (gujd);  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  71.  Gauging  (ga'jing).]  [OF.  gaugier,  Y.jau- 
ger^  cf.  OF.  gauge  gauge,  nicasuring  rod,  F.  jmigc;  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  fr.  an  assumed  L.  qualificare  to 
determine  the  qualities  of  a  thing  (see  Qualify)  ;  but  cf. 
also  F.  jalon  a  measuring  stake  In  surveying,  and  E. 
gallon.]  [Written  also  gage.]  X.  To  measure  or  deter- 
mine with  a  gauge. 

2.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain  the  contents  or  the 
capacity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  barrel,  or  keg, 

3.  (,Mech.)  To  measure  the  dimensions  of,  or  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  form  of,  as  of  a  part  of  a  gunloirk. 

The  vanes  nicely  gnuf/rd  on  each  aide.  JJ>  rhant. 

4.  To  draw  into  equidistant  gathers  by  running  a 
thread  through  it,  as  cloth  or  a  garment. 

5.  To  measure  the  capacity,  cliaracter,  or  ability  of ; 
to  estiuuite  ;  to  judge  of. 

Yoii  «hnll  not  gauge  me 
liy  Mimt  we  do  tu-ni^^lit.  Shak: 

Gauge,  n.  [Written  also  gage."}  1.  A  measure ;  a 
standard  of  measure  ;  an  inBtminent  to  detennine  di- 
mensions, distance,  or  capacity  ;  a  standard. 

This  plate  niunt  he  0.  gauge  to  Hie  your  worm  and  groove  to 
equal  breadth  by.  Mfj-im, 

There  is  not  in  our  handu  any  fixed  gauge  of  mindB.  /.  TuyU/r. 

2.  Measure  ;  dimensions  ;  estimate. 

The  gauge  and  diinen»ions  of  misery,  depreseion,  and  con- 
tempt. Jiurke. 

3.  (Mach.  &  Mannf.)  Any  instrument  for  ascertaining 
or  regulating  the  dimensions  or  forms  of  things  ;  a  tem- 
plet or  template  ;  as,  a  button  maker's  gauge. 

4.  (Physics)  Any  instrument  or  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  state  of  a  phenomenon,  or  for  ascertaining  its 
numerical  elements  at  any  moment ;  —  usually  applied  to 
some  particular  instrument;  as,  a  rain  gauge;  a  steam 
garige. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  Relative  positions  of  two  or  more  ves- 
sels with  reference  to  the  wind ;  as,  a  vessel  has  the 
weather  gauge  of  another  when  on  the  windward  tide  of 
it,  and  tlie  lee  gauge  when  on  the  lee  side  of  it.  (lA  The 
depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water.  lotten. 

6.  The  distance  between  the  rails  of  a  railway. 

I^P^  The  standard  gauge  of  railroads  in  most  coun- 
tries is  four  feet,  eight  and  one  half  inches.  ^Vidr.  or 
broad,  gauge,  bi  the  United  States,  is  six  feet ;  in  England, 
seven  feet,  and  generally  any  gauge  exceeding  standard 
gauge.  Any  gauge  less  than  standard  gauge  is  now 
called  narrow  gauge.  It  varies  from  two  feet  to  three 
feet  six  inches. 

7.  (Plastering)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used 
with  common  plaster  to  accelerate  its  setting. 

8.  {Building)  That  part  of  a  shingle,  elate,  or  tile, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  when  laid  j  also,  one 
course  of  such  shingles,  slates,  or  tiles. 

Gauge  of  a  carriage,  car,  etc.,  the  distance  between  the 
wheels  ;  —  ordinarily  called  the  track.  —  Gauge  cock,  a 
stop  cock  used  as  a  try  cock  for  ascertainuig  the  height 
of  the  water  level  in  a  steam  boiler.  —  Gauge  concna- 
Blon  {Railroads'*^  the  jar  caused  by  a  car-ulieel  flange 
striking  the  edge  of  the  rail.  —  Gauge  glass,  a  glass  tube 
used  for  a  water  gauge  —  Gauge  latho,  an  automatic 
lathe  for  turning  a  rouii'l  ol'jeet  liaving  an  irregidar  pro- 
file, as  a  baluster  or  chair  round,  to  a  tt^mjilet  or  gauge. 

—  Gauge  point,  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude 
is  one  mtdi,  and  contents  equal  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given 
measure;— a  term  used  in  gauging  casks,  etc.  —  Gauge 
rod,  a  graduated  rod,  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  bar- 
rels, casks,  etc.  —  Gauge  saw,  a  handsaw,  viitli  a  gauge  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  cut.  Knight.  —  Gauge  stuff,  a  stiflE 
and  compact  plaster,  used  in  making  eoniicrs,  moldings, 
etc.,  by  means  of  a  temjilet.  —  Gauge  wheel,  a  %vlieel  at 
the  forward  end  of  a  jtlow  beam,  to  detprmini'  the  dt^pth 
of  the  furrow.  —  Joiner's  gauge,  an  inotrunient  used  to 
strike  a  line  parallel  to  the 
-straight  side  of  a  board,  etc. — 

Printer's  gauge,  an  instrument  to      ,      ^-  1  . 

regulate  tlie  length  of  the  page,   l-i— pffif  |  ^3 

—  Rain  gauge,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  tlie  quantity  of  rain 
at  any  given  place.  —  Salt  gauge.         Joiner  s  Gauge. 
or  Brine  gauge,  an  instrument  or 

contrivance  for  indicating  the  degree  of  saltness  of  water 
from  its  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  boilers  of  ocean  steam- 
ers. —  Sea  gauge,  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea.  —  Siphon  gauge,  a  glass  siphon  tube,  partly  filled 
with  mercury,  —  used  to  mdicate  pressure,  as  of  steam, 
or  tlie  degree  of  rarefaction  produced  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump  or  other  vacuum  ;  a  manometer.  —  Sliding 
gauge,  a  gauge  with  sliding  jaws  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances.  —  Standard  gauge.  (Mach.)  <ai  A  tem- 
plet or  pattern  for  gauging  the  commonly  accepted 
dimensions  or  shape  of  certain  p.irts  in  general  use,  as 
screws,  railway-car  axles,  etc.  {bi  A  gauge  used  only 
for  testing  other  similar  gauges,  and  preserved  aa  a  ref- 
erence, to  detect  wear  of  the  working  gauges,  (c)  (Haii- 
roads)  See  Note  under  Gacge,  71.,  6.  —  Star  gauge  (Orrf- 
nance),  an  instrument  for  measuring  tlie  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  at  any  point  of  its  length.  —  Steam  gauge, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  steam,  as 
in  a  boiler.  —Tide  gauge,  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  lieigbt  of  the  tides.  —  Vacutmi  gauge,  a  species  of  ba- 
rometer for  determining  the  relative  elasticities  of  the 
vapor  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam  engine  and  the  air. — 
Water  gauge.  ta<  A  contrivance  for  indicating  the  height 
of  a  water  surface,  as  in  a  steam  boiler ;  as  by  a  gauge 
cock  or  glass,    ibi  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

—  Wind  gauge,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  any  given  surface  ;  an  anemometer.  —  Wire 
gauge,  a  gauge  for  determining  the  diameter  of  wire  or 
tlie  thickness  of  sheet  metal ;  also,  a  standard  of  size. 
See  under  WiEE. 
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Gauge'a-ble  (caj'a-b'l),  n.    Capable  of  beinp  gauged. 

Obliged  (tjajU),  ^.  a.  Tested  or  measured  by,  or  cou- 
foriiie  I  to,  a  gauge. 

Gauged  brick,  brick  molded,  rubbed,  or  cut  to  an  pxact 
eize  and  shape,  for  archea  or  ornamental  work.  —Gauged 
mortar.     See  Gauge  stuj^\  under  Gauge,  h. 

Gau'ger  (pa'jer),  n.  One  who  gauges  ;  an  officer 
whij^e  business  it  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  casks. 

Gau^'ger-slilp,  n.    The  office  of  a  gauper. 

Gau'ging   rod^     See  Gauge  rod,  under  Gauge,  n. 

Gaul  (gal),  71.  [F.  Gaule^  fr.  L.  Gallia,  fr.  Galliis  a 
Gaul.]  l."The  Anglicized  form  of  Gallia,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  included  France  and  Upper  Italy 
(Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul). 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

Gaul'ish  (gal'Ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  France, 
or(i:iul;  Gallic,     [i?.] 

Gault  (gait),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  gold  hard  ground,  Icel. 
gald  hard  snow.]  {GeoL)  A  series  of  beds  of  clay  and 
marl  in  the  South  of  England,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

K  GaUl-the'ri-a  (gal-the'rl-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs  with  evergreen  foliage,  and, 
often,  edible  berries.  It  includes  the  American  wmter- 
green  {GauUheria  procumbe7is),  and  the  larger-fruited 
salal  of  Northwestern  America  {GauUheria  S/uillon). 

Gamit(e;ant;  277),  a.  [Cf.  Norw.  (T'^rzc;  a  thin  pointed 
stick,  a  tall  and  thin  man,  and  "W.  ijwan  weak.]  At- 
tenuated, as  with  fasting  or  suffering ;  lean ;  meager ; 
pmched  and  grim.     "  The  gaunt  mastitf."  Pope. 

A  mysterious  but  visible  pestilence,  striding  g'utiit  and  flesh- 
less  acrnss  our  land.  Sichols. 

Gauntlet  (gant'lSt),  n.     {Mil.)  See  Gantlet. 

Gauntlet  (gauflSt ;   277),   n.     [F.  gantdet,  dim.  of 
ga}U  glove,  LL.  wantiis,  of  Teutonic  origui ; 
cf.  D.  leant,  Sw.  &  Dan.  I'ante,  Icel.  vottr, 
for  vaiitr.']  1.  A  glove  of  such  material  tl 
it  defends  the  hand  fram  wounds. 

iE^^"  The  gauntlet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  sometimes  of  chain  mail, 
Bometimes  of  leather  partly  cov- 
ered with  plates,  scales,  etc..  of 
metal  sewed  to  it,  and,  in  tlie  14th  century,  became  a 
glove  of  small  steel  plates,  carefully  artimilated  and  cov- 
ering the  whole  hand  except  the  palm  and  the  inside  of 
the  lingers. 

2    A  long  glove,  covering  the  wrist. 

3.  (Xaut.)  A  rope  on  which  hammocks  or  clothes  are 
hung  for  drying. 

To  take  up  the   gauntlet,  to  accept  a  challenge.  —  To 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  offer  or  send  a  challenge.  The 
gauntlet  or  glove  was  tliro'.vn  down  by  the  knight  chal-  , 
Ieu:4infr,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  one  who  accepted  the 
challenge  ;  —  hence  the  plirasss. 

Gauntlet-ed,  a.     Weariug  a  gauntlet. 

Gaunt'ly,  adv.     In  a  gaunt  manner  ;  meagerly. 

Gaun'tree  (gan'tre),  l  n.   [F.  cAa«/zer,LL.  cantarium^ 

Gaun'try  (gan'trj),  J  fr.  L.  cajiterius  trellis,  sort 
of  frame.]  1.  A  frame  for  supporting  barrels  in  a  cel- 
lar or  elsewhere.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Engin.)  A  scaffolding  or  frame  carrying  a  crane 
or  other  structure.  Knight. 

II  Gaur  (gar  or  gour),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  An 
East  Indian  species  of  wild  cattle  {Btbos  gaiiris),  of  large 
size  and  an  untamable  disposition.     [Spelt  also  goiir.^ 

Gaure  (gar),  r.  i.  To  gaze  ;  to  stare.  [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Gauze  (gaz),  n.  [F.  gaze;  so  called  because  it  was 
first  introduced  from  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine.]  A  very 
thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff,  generally  of  silk  ;  also, 
any  fabric  resembling  silk  gauze  ;  as,  wire  gauze;  cotton 
gauze. 

Ganze  dresser,  one  employed  in  stiffening  gauze.' 

Gauze,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  gauze  ;  thin ;  light ; 
as,  gauze  merino  underclothing. 

Gauz'1-ness  (-I-ues),  n.  The  quality  of  being  gauzy  ; 
flinisiiH-Hs.  Raskin. 

Gauz'y  {■$'),  n.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  gauze  ; 
tliin  aiul  sliiiht  as  gauze. 

Gave  i  L'av),  imp.  of  Give. 

Gav'el  (k'Sv'gl),  n.    A  gable.    [Prov.Eng.']  Jlalliwcll. 

Gav'el,  ".  [OF.  gavfllp,  F.  jarelle,  prob.  dim.  from 
L.  f'tpulus  handle,  fr.  caprrc  to  lay  hold  of,  seize  ;  or 
cf.  W.  gnfael  hold,  grasp.  Cf.  Hea\-e.]  A  small  heap 
of  grain,  not  tied  up  into  a  bundle.  Wright. 

Gav'el,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  The  mallt^t  of 
thL"  presi'ling  officer  in  a  legislative  body,  public  assem- 
bly, court,  masonic  body,  etc. 

2.  A  inason's  setting  maul.  Knight. 

Gav'el,  n.  [OE.  gavrl,  AS.  gafol^  prob.  fr.  gi/an  to 
(live.  See  Gil's,  and  cf.  Gadel  tribute.]  {Law)  Tribute; 
toll ;  custom.     [Ohs.'\     See  Gabel.  Cmrell. 

Gav'el-et  (-et),  n.  [From  Gavel  tribute.]  (O.  E7ig. 
L'tiv)  An  ancient  special  kind  of  cessavit  used  in  Kent 
au'i  LniKlon  for  the  recovery  of  rent.     [OfjM.} 

Oav'el-klnd'  (g5v'51-kind' ;  277),  n.  [OK.  gavelkynde, 
gavf-lkcnde.  See  Gavel  tribute,  and  Kind,  7i.]  (O. 
Kng.  Law)  A  tenure  by  which  land  descended  from  tlie 
lather  to  all  hia  sons  in  equal  portions,  and  the  land  of 
a  brother,  dying  without  isaue,  descended  equally  to  his 
brothers.  It  still  prevails  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Coivell. 

Gav'e-loche  (g.tv'.'^-lok),  n.     Bamo  as  Gavklock. 

Gav'e-lock  (trav'Moki,  n.  [OE.  gavrlor  a  dart,  AS. 
ga/tluc;  cf.  Icel.  gadok,  MHG.  gnbHot,  OF.  gavelot, 
glnvelot^  F.  javelol,  Ir.  gahhla  spear,  W.  qaflach  fork, 
dart,  E.  gtavp.,  gaf.]     1.  'a  spear  or  dart.    '[H.  \'  Ohs.} 

2.  An  iron  crow  or  lever.     IScot.  &  North  of  Eng.'\ 

GaTer-lclC  (ga'vSr-Tk),  n.  {Zo'ulA  The  European  red 
gurnard  {Trigla  cunihi.i).     \Prov.  Eng."] 

11  Ga'Vl-ffl  (gi»'vT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gavia  a  sea 
mow.]  {Zfml.)  The  division  of  birdu  which  includes  the 
giillM  and  t^:'mB. 

Oa'vt-al  fga'vY-«l),  n,  [Hind.  ghninjTit :  cf.  F.  gavl- 
nf.]  (Zofil.)  A  largo  Asiatic  crocodfliaii  (GnvinliHGan- 
grficus) ;  —  called  also  nnko^  and  Gaugctic  crocodile. 


C^*  Tlie   aavial  has  a  long, 
slender  njuzzle.  teeth  of    ntarly 
uniform  si/.e,  and  feet  comi  ktt-ly 
webbed.     It  inhabits  the  Ganges 
and  other  rivers  of  Indi  i 
The  name  is  also  apphed 
to  several  allied  foo- 
sil  species. 


Garinl  of  the  GangeB. 

Gav'Ot  (gSv'St  or  ga-v5t' ;  277),  n.  [F.  garotte,  fr. 
Guvols,  a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  di-strict  in 
France,  called  Gap.1  {Mas.)  A  kind  of  difficult  dance  ; 
a  dance  tune,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brisk  and  lively, 
yet  dignified,  strains  in  common  time,  each  played  twice 
over.     [Written  also  goroite.'\ 

Gaw'by  (tia'by),  n.    A  gaby  ;  a  dunce.     [Pror.  Eng.'\ 

Gawk  (gak)i  "■  [OE.  gidc,  gowk,  cuckoo,  fool,  Icfl. 
gaukr  cuckoo  ;  akin  to  OHG.  goah,  G.  gaiich  cuckoo, 
fool,  AS.  ge&c  cuckoo,  Sw.  joA,  Dan.  giog.']  1.  A 
cuckoo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  booby ;  a  gawky.  Carlyle. 

Gawk,  V.  i.     To  act  like  a  gawky. 

Gawk'y  (->')>  "•  \_Compar.  Gawkier  (-T-er) ;  super}. 
Gawkiest.]  Foolish  and  awkward;  clumsy;  clownish; 
as,  gawky  behavior.  —  n.  A  fellow  who  is  awkward 
from  being  overgrown,  or  from  stupidity  ;  a  gawk. 

Gawn  (gan),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  gallon.^  A  small  tub 
or  lading  vessel.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Johnson. 

Gawn'tree  (gan'tre),  n.    See  Gauntree. 

Gay  (ga),  a.  [Compar.  Gayer  (-er) ;  superl.  Gayest.] 
[F.  gai,  perhaps  fr.  OHG.  gaki  swift,  rapid,  G.  gah,jah, 
steep,  hasty  ;  or  cf.  OHG.  udhi  beautiful,  good.  Ct. 
Jay.]  1.  Excited  with  merriment;  manifesting  sport- 
iveuess  or  delight ;  inspiring  delight;  lively;  merry. 

Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  J'ope. 

Gatj  hope  is  thi'irs  by  fancy  fed.  Or-n/. 

2.  Brilliant  in  colors  ;  splendid ;  fine  ;  richly  dressed. 

Why  is  my  neighbor's  wife  so  ijajj  t  ChitucLi-. 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  (jay 

In  gems  and  wauton  dress  1  Jtillon. 

3.  Loose;  dissipated;  lewd.     [C0//05.] 

Syn.  —  Merry ;  gieef ul ;  blithe  ;  airy  ;  lively ;  sprightly  ; 
sportive  ;  light-hearted  ;  frolicsome  ;  jolly  ;  jovial ;  joy- 
ous ;  joyful ;  glad ;  showy ;  splendid ;  vivacious. 

Gay,  n.     An  ornament.     [0&5.]  L'Extrange. 

Gay'al  (ga'al),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zoi'd.)  A  South- 
ern Asiatic  species  of  wild  cattle  {Bibos  frontalis). 

II  Gay'dl-ang  (ga'dT-5ng),  n.  {JVaut.)  A  vessel  of 
Auam,  with  two  or  three  masts,  lofty  triangular  sails, 
and  in  construction  somewhat  resembling  a  Chinese  junk. 

Gay'e-ty  (ga'e-tj-),  n.  ;  pi.  Gayeties  (-tTz).  [Written 
also  gaictij-l  [F.  gaieli.  See  Gay,  «.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  gay ;  merriment ;  mirth ;  acts  or  entertainments 
prompted  by,  or  inspiring,  merry  delight ;  —  used  often 
in  the  plural ;  as,  the  gayeties  of  the  season. 

2.  Finery  ;  show  ;  as,  the  gaycty  of  dress. 

Syn.  Liveliness;  mirth;  animation;  vivacity;  glee; 
blitln-.si.iiiriK'ss  ;  spriglitliness  ;  jollity.    See  Liveliness. 

Gay'lus-slte'  (ga'lus-sit^),  n.  [Named  after  Gay-Las- 
sac,  the  French  cheniist.]  {Min.)  A  yellowisli  wliite, 
translucent  mineral,  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  soda,  with  water. 

Gayly  (ga'lj),  adf.  1.  With  mirth  and  frolic  ;  mer- 
rily ;  blitliely  ;  gleefully. 

2.  Finely ;  splendidly ;  showily ;  as,  ladies  gai/Iy 
dressed  ;  a  tlower  gayly  blooming.  Pnpe. 

Gayne  (gan),  v.  i.     [See  Gain.]     To  avaiL     [06.?.] 

Gay'ness  (ga'nSs),  n.    Gayety;  finery.     [^.] 

Gay'SOme  (-sum),  /:.     Full  of  gayety.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

Gay'tre  (ga'ter),  n.  [See  Gajtre.]  The  dogwood 
tree.     ['M.?.]  Chaucer. 

Gaze  (gaz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gazed  (gazd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  ».  Gazing.]  [OE.  gasen  ;  akin  to  dial.  Sw.  gasa, 
cf.  Gotli.  WB-gaisjan  to  terrify,  ufi-grisnan  to  be  terrified. 
Cf.  Aghast,  Ghastly,  Ghost,  Hesitate.]  To  fix  the 
eyes  in  a  steady  and  earnest  look ;  to  look  witli  eager- 
ness or  curiosity,  aa  in  admiration,  astonislmieut,  or  with 
stmlious  attention. 

Why  stand  ye  ffrtzinj;  up  into  heaven  ?      Acts'x.  II. 

Syn.  —To  gape;  stare;  look. —To  Gaze,  Gape,  Stare. 
To  tiaze  is  to  look  with  fixed  and  prolonged  attention, 
awakened  by  excited  interest  or  elevated  emotion  ;  to 
[lajx'  is  to  look  fixedly,  with  open  mouth  and  feelings  of 
ignnr.uit  wnn'liT  :  to  starr  i;i  tn  h'nk  witli  tin-  fi\rdiH'ssof 
iTiHMlriicr  .-r.if  i.lin.-v.  The  InvcT  of  natur.'  'ia:rs  with 
rlcliK'l't  "u  t!i'-  br;uiticHot  the  liiiidwapc  ;  tli.-  rtiMi.-  najo's 
with  wonder  at  th(j  strange  nights  of  a  large  city;  tliu 
idiot  stares  on  those  around  with  a  vacant  look. 

Gaze,  V.  t.  To  view  witli  attention  ;  to  gaze  on.     [i?.] 

Anil  qiiz'-'l  11  while  tin-  iimiile  sky.  Milton. 

Gaze.  n.     1.   A  fixed  look  ;  a  look  of  eagerness,  won- 
der, or  admiration  ;  a  continued  look  of  attention. 
With  Ri'crrt  fi'^'e 
CtT  open  admiration  Iiim  behold.  Vdfnn. 

2-  The  obje(;t  gazed  on. 
.Mudc  of  my  encmiCB  the  dcnrn  and  ^in-r. 

MiUnn. 

At  naze,  (a)  (Her.)  With  the  face  turned 
directly  to  tin-  front;— said  of  the  fig- 
ures 01  the  Htng,  hart,  buck,  or  lund, 
when  bonie.  in  this  pnnition,  upon  an  es- 
cvitctieon.  ib)  In  a  position  expressing 
sudden  fear  or  Hurprise  :  —  a  term  used 
in  stag  hunting  to  dcMrribe  the  manner  Stag  at  Gnzc. 
of  a  htag  when  he  first  In-ars  th'^  linnnds  (Il-r.) 


Q&zeUe  (GazeUa  dorcas). 


and  gazes  round  in  apprehension  of  some  hidden  danger  r 
hence,  standing  agape  ;  idly  or  Btujiidly  gazing. 

1  tlmt  nitluT  lii-l'l  It  iK-'tter  m<--n  sIkjuUI  perii-h  one  by  onr. 
Than   that  .-urth  ehould  Btand  at  gaze  like  Ju&lma'e  iiuii.ii  in 
Ajultiii  !  'I'fUnyMn. 

Ga-zee^bo  (gA^ze'bo),  n.  [Humorously  formed  from 
gaze.']  A  aummerhouse  so  situated  as  to  command  aa 
extensi ve  j irospect.     [ Colloq. ] 

Gaze'tul  (gaz'ful),  a.     Gazing.     [7?.]  Spenser. 

Gazeliound'  (-hound'),  n.  A  hound  that  pursues  by 
the  sight  rather  than  by  the  scent.  Sir  H'.  Scott, 

Ga'zel  (ga'zSl).  n.     The  black  currant ;  also,  the  wild 
plum.     IProv.  Eng.] 
Ga-zel'  (ga-zgl'),  n.     {Zool.)  See  Gazelle. 
Ga-zelle'  (g.Vz61'),  n.      [F.  gazelle,  OF.  also,  go zel / 
cf.  Sp.  gacela,  I'g.  gazella.  It.  gazzella  ;  alE 
fr.  Ar.  ghazal^-ViWa  goat.]    {Zool.)  One  of 
several  small,  swift,  elegantly  formed  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  of  the  genus   Gazella., 
esp.  G.  dorcas; — called  also  a  I  gaze  I,  cO' 
rinne,  korin,  and  kerel.     The  gazelles  are* 
celebrated  for  the  lus- 
ter and  soft  exprea- 
eion    of    their   eyes. 
[Written  also  gazel.J 
i^^p"  The    common 
Biiecies   of    Northern 
Africa   (Gazella  doy- 
cas) ;  th  -■  Arabian  ga- 
zelle, or  ariel(</.  Ara' 
hiea) ;    the   mohr   of 
West   Africa    (O. 
mohr) ;  the  Indian  ( G. 
Bennetti);  the  cihu  or 
Persian  (G.  sub'juttU' 
rosa) ;  and  thespring- 
bok  or  tsebe  i.G.  eu~ 
chore)  of  South  Africa,  are  the  best  known. 
Gaze'ment  (gaz'm^nt),  ?i.    View.    [O65.]      Spenser, 
Gaz'er  (gaz'er),  7J.     One  who  gazes. 
Ga-zet'  (gd-zH'),  n.   [It.  gazeta,  gazzetta,  prob.  dim.  of 
L.  gaza  royal  treasure.]      A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about 
three  English  farthings,  or  one  and  a  half  cents.      {Ohs.J 
Ga-zette'  (ga-z6t').  tJ-     [F-  gazette.  It.  gazzetta,  perh. 
from  gazella  a  Venetian  coin  (see  Gazet),  said  to  have 
been  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper  published  at  Ven- 
ice ;  or  perh.  dim.  of  gazza  magpie,  a  name  perh.  applied 
to  the  first  newspaper;  cf.  OHG.  agalstra  magpie,  G. 
elster.]     A  newspaper;  a  prmted  sheet  published  period- 
ically ;  esp.,  the  official  journal  published  by  the  Briti&li 
govermnent,  and  containing  legal  and  state  notices. 

Ga-zette',  v.  t.  iivp.  &  p.  p.  Gazetted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n .  Gazetting.]  To  announce  or  publish  in  a  gazette  ; 
to  announce  oflicially,  as  an  appointment,  or  a  case  of 
bankruptcy. 

Gaz'et-teer'  (gaz'gt-ter'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gazetier.]  1.  A 
writer  of  news,  or  an  officer  appointed  to  publish  news 
by  authority.  Johnson. 

2.  A  new.^paper  ;  a  gazette.     [Ofe.]  Bu7ke. 

3.  A  geographical  dictionary ;  a  book  giving  the  names 
and  descriptions,  etc.,  of  many  places. 

4.  An  alphabetical  descriptive  list  of  anj'thing. 
Gaz'ing-stOck^  (gaz'Tng-st5k'),  n,     A  person  or  tiling- 

gazed  at  witii  scorn  or  abhorrence  ;  an  object  of  curios- 
ity or  contempt.  Bp.  Half.. 

Gaz'0-gene  (gSz'fi-jen),  n.  [F.  gazogene;  gaz  gas  -h 
-geiie,  E.  -ge7i.']  A  portable  apparatus  for  maJting  soda 
water  or  aerated  liquids  ou  a  small  scale.  Knight. 

Ga-ZOn'  (gA-zo6n';  277),  n.  [F.  gazon  turf,  fr.  UHG. 
waso,  G.  v:asen.']  {Fori.)  One  of  the  pieces  of  sod  used 
to  line  or  cover  parapets  and  the  faces  of  earthworks. 

Ge-  (gS-).     An  Anelo-Saxou  prefix.     See  Y-. 

Geal  (jel),  V.  i.  [F.  gelcr^  fr.  L.  gelare,  fr.  gelu.  Sea 
Gelid.]    To  congeal.     ^Obs.  ot  Scot.] 

GG::n  (gen),  n.  [F.  guigne  the  fruit  of  the  gean ;  cf. 
OHG.  leihsila,  G.  weich.-iel.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cherry 
tree  common  in  Europe  {Prunus  aiiinn) ;  also,  the  fruit, 
whii  h  is  usually  small  and  dark  in  color. 

Ge'an-U-cli'hal  (je  an-tl-kli'ual'),  n.  [Gr.  y^  the 
earth  +  E.  anticlinal.]  {Geol.)  An  upward  bend  or 
flexure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  re- 
Eulting  in  the  formation  of  a  class  of  niomitaiu  elevatioiia 
called  antielinoria  ;  —  opposed  to  geosyncli/jal. 

Gear  (ger),  n.     [OE.  gere,  ger,  AS.  gearive  clothing, 

adornment,  ai-mor,  fr.  gearo,  gearu,  ready,  yare ;  akin  ti> 

OHG.  garaut,  garwl,  ornament,  dress.     See  Tare,  and 

cf.  Gabb  dress.]    1.  Clothing ;  garments ;  ornaments. 

Array  thyst-If  in  thy  most  gnrncdus  gear.       Spensr:r. 

2.  Goods ;  property ;  household  stuff.  Chauce:\ 
llonicly  f/L'fir  and  coinmnn  ware.  linhinison  (^forc'.<'  Utnjnn). 

3.  Wliatever  is  prepared  for  use  or  wear;  manufac- 
tured stuff  or  material. 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowti  ffeor.  Spenser.. 

The  harness  of  horses  or  cattle ;  trappings. 

Warlike  acconterments.     {Scot.]  Jamieson.. 

Miinncr;  custom;  behavior.     {,Gbs.]  Chaucer. 

liueiness  matter.'^ ;  affairs;  couceru.     lObs.] 

Thus  go  they  hotli  together  to  tlieir  ycfir.         ."^jmiser. 

(Mech.)  (a)  A  toothed  wheel,  or  cogwheel;  ns,  a. 
spur  gear,  or  a  bevel  gear;  also,  toothed  wheels,  collect- 
ively, (b)  An  apparatus  for  performing  a  special  {mic- 
tion ;  gearing  ;  as,  the  feed  gear  of  a  hit  lie.  {c)  Engiigr- 
nient  of  parts  with  each  otlu'r;  as,  in  gear ;  out  of  gear. 

9.  pi.  (.yauf.)  Sno1st.'EER(6). 

10.  Anything  worthless;  Htuff;  nonsenae ;  rubbish. 
[0/;.f.  or  J'rov.  Eng.]  Wrighi. 

Tluit  Rrrvniit  of  his  that  confcBscd  and  tittorcd  thie  p'-nr  wnn 
nil  hi.mst  man.  I.otun.t. 


Mo 


Bevel  gear.  See  liEVBL  ORAH.  —  Core  gear,  n  1 
gi-ar,  or  its  Hkelctnii.  See  Mortise  irhrrl,  mule 
tise.  -  Expansion  gear  ( .Steam  K7iin'ne>,  tliti  arnngi'ntriil 
of  parts  for  cutting  olT  steam  at  a  rcrtaui  part  nl  tht.- 
6troke,  HO  as  to  h-ave  it  tu  a«t  upnn  the  pisfn  expan- 
sively; the  cut-otf.    See  under  Exi'ansion.       Feed  gear- 


ale,   senate,   cArOf    ftm,    &nn,    ask,    final,    ;(11  ;    eve,    vveut,    Cud,    fijrn,    rucr-ut ;    ice,    idea,    111  ;    old,    r>bcy,    urb,    udd ; 
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See  Feed  niotioti,  uuiler  Feed,  n.  —  Gear  cutter,  a  ma- 
rltini.^  or  toul  for  funiiiiiK  tin-  teutli  of  \:.vat  wliei-lH  by  rut- 
ting. —  Gear  whool,  any  (.■oj^whi'tl.  —Running  goar.  ^i<: 
iiiiijer  Running.  —To  throw  in,  or  out  of,  gear  tA/nr//.)^ 
til  coiinnLit  or  diacnimcft  (vvlicelwork  or  uoTiiiliugin,  qU-.)  ; 
to  put  ill,  or  out  of,  working  relation. 

Oear  (ter),  v.  t.  {hup.  &p.  p.  Geared  (Kord) ;  p.  pr.  & 
77>.  «.  Geaiunq.]    1.  Todress;  to  put^jearou;  tohariieas. 

2.  (M'Tc/i.)  To  provide  witli  gearing. 

Double  geared,  driven  througli  twofold  rompound  piiar- 
ing,  to  incn-ase  tlie  force  or  Hpeed  ;  —  said  of  a  uiacluuL'. 

Gear.  ' .  i.     {Much.)  To  bo  in,  or  come  into,  gear. 

Oear'lng;,  n.    1.  Haruess. 

2.  {M'irii-)  Tliu  partB  by  wliieh  motion  imparted  to 
one  portion  of  an  engine  or  mai.-liino  in  traiisnitttr.d  to 
anotlitr,  considertid  collectively  ;  aa,  tlio  valve  (j>-tirin(j  of 
aloconiotive  engine ;  bolt  (jr<iriinj  ;  esp.,  a  train  of  wlmeU 
for  transmitting  and  varying  motion  in  ^^ 
machinery.  ^| 

Frictional  gearing.  See  under  Fhictional.       ,, 

—  Gearing    chain,  an   endless  eliain  trans-     -?/ 

mittiiig  

to  another.     See ///".v/.  «>l   <'h\in  wheel.  5| — — © 

—  Spur  ■  " 

or  cogi 

cave  o 

latter)  of  a  <-yliniliii_^d  \\li<-el ;  -  for  trans-  ^        ^„„  ■  „ 

mittiug  motion  between  parallel  shafts,  etc.  ^^^^^  Oearmg. 

Gea'son  (ge'z'n),  <i.  [OE.  *jesen,  graon,  rare,  scanty, 
AS.  (jivsm:  barren,  wanting.  Gf.  Geest.]  Kare  :  wonder- 
ful.    [Ci.*.]  ,S>r»,«('r. 

Geat  (get),  n.  [See  Gate  a  door.]  {FonnduKj)  Tlie 
chaimel  or  spout  through  which  molten  metal  run-s  into 
a  mold  in  ea.sting.     [Written  also  r//7,  gate.'] 

Ge'car-cinl-an  (je'kar-sTiiT-fni),  7i.  [Gr.  y^  earth  -f- 
KopjciVos  crab.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  land  crab  of  the  genus  Gecar- 
ciiiK.'!,  or  of  allied  genera. 

Geek  (e6k),  ;;.  [D.  gel:  fool,  fop;  akin  to  G.  gecl:; 
cf.  Icel.  gikkr  a  pert,  rude  person.]  1.  Scorn,  derision, 
or  contempt.     [Prov.  Eng.\ 

2.  An  object  of  8com ;  a  dupe;  a  gull.     [Obs-I 


lonai  gearmg.  oee  unaer  r  hictional.       j^'=^?'-H, 

Ing    chain,  an   endless  eliain  trans-     tv^  I  fx  t, 

;  motion  from  one  .spin.-ket  wheel  ^'f    jjx    y^ 

Lher.     See  Ji/ii.\/.  ul   Tuain  wheel.  5| — — (§)^i*i^ 

>ur  gearing,  gearing  in  w  hirh  I  lie  teeth  '^X\Tf~~2'^ 

jgs  are  ranged  round  citlierlhe  con-    ^i^^  I  L^;f%* 

■  or  tlie  cnnvi  X  .suilace  (properly  the      ^fci?t^^^"J^ 


dupe ;  a  gull. 

To  become  the  gccK'  and  scorn 

O"  the  other's  villainy.  ,'>/mk. 

Geek,  V.  t.     [Cf.  OD.  ghecken,  G.  geckeii.     See  Geck, 


n.\    1.  To  deride  ;  to  scorn  ;  to  mock.     [_Prov.  Eng.'\ 
2.  To  elieat,  trick,  or  gull.     "  -  ■     -  '  ■  " 


Geck.  '■.  /.   To  jeer 
Geck'o  (g^k'o),  n. 

gecko;  —  .so 

cal  led    from 

the      sound 

which  the  an- 
imal   utters.] 

{Zodl.)    Any 

lizard    of    the 


\_Ohs.-\  Johi 

to  show  contempt.    Sir  IT.  Scoff, 
pi.  Geckoes  (-oz).     [Cf.  F. 


family    Geck' 
onitlie.     The 

geckoes  are  small,  carnivorous,  mostly  nocturnal 
animals  with  large  eyes  and  vertical,  elliptical  pu- 
pils. Their  toes  are  generally  expanded,  and  fur- 
nished with  adhesive  disks,  by  which  they  can  run 
over  walls  and  ceilings.  They  are  numerous  in 
warm  countries,  and  a  few  species  are  found  in  P>u- 
ro]>e  and  the  United  States.    See  Wall  gecko,  Fasfoot. 

Geck-o'tlan  (gek-o'slu/n),  n.     (Zool.)  A  gecko. 

Ged,  Gedd  (ged),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The  European  pike. 

Gee  (je),  V.  7.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Geed  (jed) ;  p.  pr.  Sz 
vb.  n.  Geeino.]  1.  To  agree;  to  harmonize.  ICollo^j. 
or  Prov.  Eiig."}  Forhy. 

2.  [Cf.  G.  j'll,  interj.,  used  in  calling  to  a  horse.  It. 
gib,  F.  (//ff,  used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left.]  To  turn 
to  the  off  side,  or  from  the  driver  (?'.  p.,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  right  side)  ;—  said  of  cattle,  or  a  team  ; 
used  most  frequentlj'  in  the  imperative,  often  with  off, 
by  drivers  of  oxen,  in  directing  their  teams,  and  opposed 
to  hniv^  or  hoi.     [Written  also _;>(?.] 

IJE^^  In  England,  the  teamster  walks  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  cattle  ;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  left-hand 
side.  In  all  cases,  however,  tjec  means  to  turn  from  tlie 
driver,  and  hajc  to  turn  toicnrd  him. 

Gee  ho,  or  Gee  whoa.    Same  as  Gee. 

Gee,  r.  t.  [See  Gee  to  turn.J  To  cause  (a  team)  to  turn 
to  the  off  side,  or  from  the  driver.     [Written  •.iXsojre.'^ 

Geer  (ger),  Geer'lng.     [_Ohs,'\    See  Gear,  Gearing. 

Geese  (ges),  n. ;  pi.  of  Goose. 

Geest  (gest),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  (leesf^  pef'.t/land,  sandy,  dry 
land,  OFries  gest^  goat^  f/e.v/Iond,  gastloinX.,  fr.  Fries. 
ga:>t  barren.  Cf.  Geason.]  Alluvial  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  land,  not  of  recent  origin.  II.  Jameson, 

Geet  (jet),  n.     [See  Jet.]     Jet.     lObs.']  Chancer. 

Geez  (gaz),  7(.  The  original  native  name  for  the  an- 
cient Ethiopic  language  or  people.     See  Ethiopic. 

Ge-hen^na  (ge-hSn'nfi).  n.  [L.  Gehenna,  Gr.  re'ei-ra, 
Heb.  Ge  Jfinnom.l  {Jewish  Hist.)  The  valley  of  Hiii- 
nom,  near  Jerusalem,  where  some  of  the  Israelites  sacri- 
ficed their  children  to  Molocli,  which,  on  this  account. 
was  afterward  regarded  as  a  place  of  abomination,  and 
made  a  receptacle  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  city,  perpet- 
ual fires  being  kept  up  in  order  to  prevent  pestilential 
effluvia.  In  the  New  Testament  the  name  is  transferred, 
by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  J/ell. 

Tlie  ideiii^nnt  vallcv  of  irinnom.  Tophot  thence 

And  bliick  (_;chnina  culled,  the  type  of  Hell.         Milton. 

Ge'lC  (je'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  yVj  earth.]  {Chfm.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  earthy  or  vegetable  mold. 

Geic  acid.    {Chem.)  See  HusnN. 

Ge'ln  (je'Tn),7i.     [Gr.  -j^  earth.]  (Chem.)  See  Hdmin. 

Geis'sler  tube' (gls'sler  tubO-  (Elec.)  A  glass  tube 
provided  with  platinum  electrodes,  and  containing  some 
gas  under  very  low  tension,  which  becomes  luminous 
when  an  electrical  discharge  is  passed  through  it ; — so 
called  from  the  name  of  a  noted  maker  in  Germany.  It 
is  called  also  Pliicker  tube,  from  the  German  physicist 
who  devised  it. 


Gei'to-nog'a-my  (gI/tfi-n5g'A-m?),  n.  [Gr.  yeCrutv 
uciKlilior  t  ydij-of  marriage.]  {liot.)  Fertilization  of 
llowcr.s  by  pollen  from  otiu'r  HowerH  on  the  saino  plant. 

Gel'a-ble(jel'i-b'l),'/.  [L.  'jrlare  to  congeal:  cf.  F. 
gel'iblc.  See  Gkal.]  Capable  of  being  congealed  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  c<jnverted  into  jelly. 

li  Gel'a-da  {ji-l'i'i-d;i),  71.  {Zool.)  A  baboon  (Oelada 
Jit/p/n/li)  of  Abyshinia,  remarkable  for  the  lengtli  of  the 
liair  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  adult  male. 

Ge-las'tlc  I  jf-lSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  ycAao-TiKo?  inclined  to 
laugh,  Iroiii  ycAai/  to  laugh.]  I'crtaining  to  laughter; 
UHcd  ni  laughing.    ^'•Geln.stic  muscleM."     Sir  T.  Jirovnc. 

Ge-laM-ti-ca'tlon  (ju-liit'T-fT-ka'Hhun),  n.  iGclafm 
-f-  L.  -jic'irr  {\i\  eomp.)  to  nuike.  See -ky.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  Tlio  foriuatioii  of  gelatin. 

Gel'a-tlg'e-nous  (jcl'a-ifj'^-nrm),  a.  [Geldtin  +  -ge- 
7)0113.]  {Phi/.sif/l.  Chrni.)  I'rodiicing,  or  yielding,  gela^ 
tin  ;  gelatiiiileroiiK  ;  as,  the  iji  Intigenous  tissuoH. 

Gel'a-tin,  Gera-tlne  (jeVa-tin),  «.  [F.  .'/^/«(ihc,  fr. 
L.  'ji-hire  to  congeal.  Bee  Oeal.]  (Chem.)  Animal 
jelly;  glutinous  matirial  obtained  from  animal  tissiieH 
by  prolongi-d  l.oiling.  Spreilically  {J'hi/siol.  Client.),  a 
niti'igi-iiuu.i  colloid,  not  existing  aa  such  in  the  animal 
body,  but  formed  by  the  hy<lrating  action  of  boiling 
water  on  the  collagen  of  various  kinds  of  connective 
tissue  (as  tendons,  bones,  ligaments,  etc.).  Its  distin- 
guishing character  is  that  of  dissolving  in  hot  w.ater,  ami 
forming  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent of  calf's-foot  jelly,  isinglass,  glue,  etc.  It  is  used  as 
food,  but  its  nutritious  qualities  are  of  a  low  order. 

GPp^  Both  spellings,  geW/zi  and  gela/mr,  are  in  good 
use,  but  the  tendency  of  writers  on  physiological  cbemis- 
try  favors  the  form  in  -i-HLasin  the  United  States  Dispen- 
;:atury,the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Fowiies'  Watts' 
Chi  iiiistry,  llrande  *t  Cox's  dictionary. 

Blasting  gelatin,  nn  rxjilosive.  containing  about  ninetv- 
five  parts  of  nitroglycerni  and  five  of  i. .11. ulion.  —  Gelatin 
proceBB,  a  name  .Tpplied  to  a  nnmb(  r  of  prmrsses  in  the 
arts,  involving  the  use  of  gelatin.  Etpeeially  :  in)  tPho- 
/"•/.>  A  dry-plate  process  in  wliich  gelatin  is  used  as  a 
.sub-^titute  for  collodion  as  the  semsitized  material.  This 
iH  the  .Iry-plate  process  in  general  use,  and  plates  of  ex- 
treijie  sensitiveness  are  lu-o.Iiu-rd  Ity  it.  t/ii  <  Print.)  A 
Jtirlhn.l  nf  inniliii'ing  pin >t . ii^rapliie  cojiies  of  drawings, 
eiigr;i\in!,'s,  printed  li;iL;e.s,  elr.,  and  also  of  piiotograpbic 
pi'ture.i,  which  ean  be  prnited  from  in  a  press  with  ink, 
or  (in  some  applications  of  the  process)  wbicli  can  be  used 
as  the  molds  of  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates,  (c) 
(Print,  or  Cojiijino)  A  method  of  produeing  facsimile 
eopii's  of  an  original,  written  or  drawn  in  aniline  ink  upon 
papir.  thence  traiisti  rred  to  a  cake  of  gelatin  softened 
with  i^lye.Tin,  from  whitli  impressions  are  taken  upon  or- 
dinary paper.  —  Vegetable  gelatin.    See  Gliadin. 

Ge-lat'1-nate  (je-lat'T-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Ge- 
latikated  (-na't?d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Gelatinating.]  To 
convert  into  gelatin,  or  into  a  sub.stauce  resembling  jelly. 

Ge-lat'i-nate,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  gelatin,  or 
into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

I.apifl  laziih,  if  cnlcincd,  docs  not  effervesce,  but  geln(inat.s 
wuli  l!u-  niinvral  acitls.  Kinrau. 

Ge-lat''i-naHon  (-na'shun),  n.  Tlie  act  or  process  of 
convertinc:  into  g.  latin,  or  a  substance  like  jelly. 

GeVa-line  (iel'a-tTn),  n.     Same  as  Gelatin. 

Gel  a-tln-if'er-ous  (-Tf'er-us),  a.  IGehitin  +  -ferous.] 
{Pliij.^iol.  Chrni.)  Yielding  gelatin  on  boiling  with  water; 
capable  of  gclatination. 

Gera-tinl-fotm  (-tlu'T-fSrm),  a.  Having  the  fonn 
of  gelatin. 

Ge-lat'i-nl-za'tion  (je-15t'T-nT-za'shun),  n.     Same  as 

GfiLATINATlON. 

Ge-latl-nize  (je-15t'T-nIz),  v.  t.  1.  To  convert  into 
gelatin  or  jelly.     Same  as  Gelatinate,  v.  f. 

2.  {Photog.)  To  coat,  or  otherwise  treat,  with  gelatin. 

Ge-Iat'1-nize,  v.  i.     Same  as  Gelatinate.  r.  i. 

Ge-lat'i-nous  (-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gelaHneux.]  Of  tlie 
nature  and  consistence  of  gelatin  or  of  jelly  ;  resembling 
jelly ;  viscous. 

Ge-Ia'tlon  (je-la'shun),  n.  [L.  geJatio  a  freezing,  fr. 
gelare  to  freeze.]  (A.itron.)  The  process  of  becoming 
solid  by  cooling  ;  a  cooling  and  solidifying. 

Geld  (g6Id),  71.  [AS.  gild,  gicld,  geld,  tribute,  pay- 
ment, fr.  gieldan  to  pay,  render.  See  Yield.]  Money; 
tribute;  compensation;  ransom.     \_Obs.] 

Gfl^  This  word  occurs  in  old  law  books  in  composition, 
as  in  danepeW,  or  daneyf//,  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Danes  ; 
wevBijeld,  compensation  for  the  life  of  a  man,  etc. 

Geld  (geld),  V,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gelded  or  Gelt 
(gelt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Gelding.]  [Icel.  r/rlda  to  cas- 
trate ;  akin  to  Dan.  gilde,  Sw.  gUlla,  and  cf.  AS.  giltc  a 
young  sow,  OHG.  gall  dry,  not  giving  milk.  G.  gelt,  Goth. 
g I Ip"  sic'kle.]     1.  To  castrate;  to  emasculate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  anything  essential. 

Bereft  and  ;;i  h!rd  of  his  patrimony.  S/ial: 

3.  To  deprive  of  anything  exceptionable  ;  as,  to  gt'bl  a 
book,  or  a  story  ;  to  expurgate.     [Ohs.]  Dryden. 

Geld'a-ble  ('-a-b'H,  a.     Capable  of  being  gelded. 

Geld'a-ble.  a.  [From  Geld  money.]  Liable  to  taxa- 
tion.    iOhs.'\_  Bwrill. 

Geld'er  (-er),  n.     Ow  who  gelds  or  castrates. 

Gel'der-rose'  (g51'der-roz' ),  n.  Same  asGuELDER-ROsE. 

Geld'ing  (gSld'ing),  n.  [Icel.  griding  a  gelding,  akin 
to  g'ldingr  wether,  eunuch,  Sw.  galling  gelding,  Dan. 
gUding  eunuch.  See  Geld,  v.  t.]  A  castrated  animal; 
—  usually  applied  to  a  horse,  but  formerly  used  also  of 
the  human  male. 

TlifV  went  (Inwn  both  into  the  water,  Philip  nnd  the  qfldinn, 
and  Philip  baptized  him.  iViirtij' {Acts  viii.  3S). 

Gelding,  p.  pr.,  a.,  &  vb.  n.  from  Geld,  ?•.  t. 

GeFid  (i^Kid),  n.  [L.  gelidus,  fr.  gelu.  frost,  cold. 
See  Cold,  and  cf.  Cokgeal,  Gelatin,  Jelly.]  Cold  ;  very 
cold;  frozen.     ^^  Gelid  founts."  Thomson. 

Ge-lid'i-ty  Cj'^dTd'T-ty).  n.     The  state  of  being  gelid. 

Gel'id-ly  ( jel'Td-ly),  <idv.     In  a  gelid  manner  ;  coldly. 

Gel'id-ness.  n.     The  state  of  being  gelid  ;  gelidity. 

Gel'ly  Ijgriy),  n.     Jelly.     lOhs.']  Spenser. 


Yellow  Jasmine  (Gehe- 
iiitwt  nciiipt-niixnt). 


Ge-los'co-py  (jMSh'kS-pj?),  n.    [Gr.  yt\kv  to  langU  -{- 

'SCinnj.  ]     l)iviiiation  by  meawM  of  laughter. 

Ge-lose'  Ije-los'),  n.  [bee  Gelatin.]  {Chem.)  An 
amorpJiouH,  gummy  carbohydrate,  found  in  Oclidium, 
agar-agar,  and  other  seaweeds. 

Gel-se'mlc  (jel-we'inlk),  a.     Gelseminic. 

Gel'se-mine  U^l'>»f-niln  or  -men;  104),  n.  (Chcm.\ 
An  alkahjid  obtained  from  the  yellow  jasmine  (GeUemi- 
itm  ir,/,j„  nnn/.-:),  as  a  bitter  white  semi  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  — railed  -ilho  gflsi'miil. 

Gerse-min'ic  (-min'rkj,  a.  (Chrm.)  I'ertaining  to». 
or  derived  Irom,  the  yellow  jasmine  (Gelsenuuin  semper- 
virc7is) ;  as,  gclseminic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  subatauce 
resembling  esculin. 

II  Gel-se'ini-tim  (jel-se'mT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  gcUo- 
wi»o  jahmino.J  1.  {Hot.)  K 
genus  of  climbing  plants.  Tlie 
yellow  (falw)  jahifiinc  {Gelse- 
miiinisemp'-rri,r„s)  is  a  native 
of  the  S»mtliern  Uiiite<l  States, 
It  has  showy  and  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers. 

2.  {Med.)  The  root  of  the  / 
yellow  jasmine,  used   in  mala- 
rial  fevers,  etr. 

Gelt    (gi^lt),    71.      [See   Ist  ' 
Geld.]    Tribute ;  tax.    \_Obs.] 

All  tlicse  Ihe  king  granted  unto 
tliom  .  .  .  free  fruin  all  f/elts  and 
I'uymentB.inamoHtfull  and  amj)le 
manner.  J-'uller. 

Gelt,».   [See  Geld,  r.^.]  A  gelding.  [Obs.]  Mortimer. 

Gelt,  n.     Gilding ;  tinsel.     iObs.]  Spenser. 

Gem  (jEm),n.    [OE.^emme  precious  stone,  T.geinme^ 
fr.  L.  gemma  a  precious  stone,  bud.]     1.  {Bot.)  A  bud. 
From  the  joints  nf  thy  prolific  stem 
A  ewellini:  knot  is  rui^id  called  a.  (/em.       Denham. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  ruby,  emerald,, 
topaz,  sapphire,  beryl,  spinel,  etc.,  especially  when  cut 
and  polished  for  ornament ;  a  jewel.  Milton. 

3.  Anj-thing  of  small  size,  or  expressed  within  brief 
limits,  which  is  regarded  as  a  gem  on  account  of  its 
beauty  or  value,  as  a  small  picture,  a  verse  of  poetry,  a. 
witty  or  wise  saying. 

Artificial  gem,  an  imitation  of  a  gem.  made  of  glass  col- 
ored with  metallic  oxide.    Cf.  Paste,  and  Strass. 

Gem,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gemmed  (jenid) ;  />.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gemming.]  1.  To  put  forth  in  the  form  of  buds.. 
"  Gemmed  their  blossoms."     [}i.]  Milton.. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gems  or  precious  stones. 

3.  To  embellish  or  adorn,  as  with  gems;  as,  a  foliage. 
gemmed  with  dewdrops. 

England  is  .  .  ,  £/t^v;ui(e'/ with  castles  nnd  palacca.     TT.  Irving. 

Ge-ma'ra  (ge-ma'ra),  n.  [Heb.]  {Jewish  Lit.)  The 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  or  the  commentary  on  th& 
Mishna  (which  forms  the  first  part  or  text). 

Ge-mar'lc  (ge-m3r'Tk),  n      Pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 

Ge-ma'rlst  (ge-ma'rTst),  n.  One  versed  in  the  Ge- 
niarn.  or  adhering  to  its  teachings. 

Gem'el  (jem^el),  a.  [OF.  gemel  twin,  v.  jumenu,  L. 
ge>ii'i/i/.<  t\\  in.  doubled,  dim.  of  geminus.  See  Gemim,. 
and  cf .  G1.11MAL.]     {Her.)  Coupled;  paired. 

Bars  gemel  (Her.),  two  barrulets  placed  near  and  par- 
allel to  each  other. 

Gem'el,  n.     1.  One  of  twins.     [Obs.]  ^Vijclif. 

2.  {Her.)  One  of  two  barrulets  placed  parallel  antij 
close  to  each  other.    Cf.   Bars  gemel, 
under  Gemel,  a.  ^  ' 

Tv.-o  'jcmch  silver  between  two  griffins  pas- 
sant. Strype. 

Gemel  hinge  (Lnrksmithin^j),  a  hinge 
con^ihtiiig  of  an  eye  or  loop  and  a  hook. 
-  Gemel  ring,  a  ring  with  two  or  more 
links  :  a  gimbal.  See  Gimbal.  —  Gemel 
window,  a  « indow  with  two  bays. 

Gem'el-Up'a-rous  (-iTp'a-rus),  a.  [L. 

Iliparn,    fem.  ;    gemellns    twin 


GeiiK-l(//t.r.>. 


■parere  to  bear,  produce.]    Producing  twins.  [P.]  Bailey- 

Gem'1-nal  (jSm'I-m/l),  71.  [L.  gemi?ius  twin.]  A  pair- 
[Obs.]  Drayton. 

Gem'i-nate  (-niit),  a.  [L.  geminatus,p.  p.  of  gemi- 
nare  to  double.  See  Gemini.]  {Bot.)  In  pairs  or  twains; 
two  together  ;  binate  ;  twin ;  as,  gemiiiate  flowers.   Gray. 

Gem'i-nate  (-nat),  ?•.  ^  To  double.   [P.]  B.Jonson. 

Gemi-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  geminatio.]  A 
doubling;  'luplication ;  repetition.     [/?.]  Boyle. 

11  Gem'l-ni  (jgm'I-ni),  n.  pi.  [L.,  twins,  pi.  of  gemi- 
nus; cf.  Skr.  jdmi  related  as  brother  or  sister.]  {As^ 
tron.)  A  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  two 
bright  stars  CV/.s/or  and  PoUtix  ;  also,  the  third  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  May  20th. 

Gem'l-nl-flO'rous  (-nt-flo'rus),  a.  [L.  geminus  twin 
-i-jlos,  jloris,  flower.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  fl.owers  ar- 
ranged in  pairs. 

Gem'i-nous  (jemT-ui5s),  n.  11,.  geininns.]  Double; 
in  \miTS.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gem'I-ny  (-ny),  n.  [See  Gemini.]  Twins  ;  a  pair ;  a. 
couple.     [Ohs.]  Shak. 

ji  Gem'i-tO'res  (-to'rez),  n.  pi  [NX.,  fr.  L.  gemere^ 
gemifiim,  to  sigli,  moan.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  birds 
including  the  true  pigeons. 

II  Gem'ma  (jem'ma),  71.  ;  pi.  Gemsl^  (-me). 
[L.,  a  bud.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  leaf  bud,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  flower  bud. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  bud  spore;   one  of  the  small 
spores  or  buds  in  the  reproduction  of  certain 
Protozoa,  which  separate  one  at  a  time  from  f 
the  parent  cell. 

Gem-ma'ceoos  (jSm-ma'shus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gems  or  to  gemmae  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  resembling,  gems  or  gemma:-. 

Gem'ma-ry  (j5m'ma-n?),  a.  [L.  grmma- 
rius.     See  Gem.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  gems. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    iip,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair  ;    go  ;    sing*   iQ^ ;    then,    thia ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Gemmation. 
Brunches  of    a  coral 
iC/adocora  nfhtiscu- 
la).     b  The    last- 
formtJ  bud. 


Qern'ma-ry  (jSm'ma-ri?),  n.  A  receptacle  for  jewels 
or  fieina  ;  a  jewel  house  ;  jewels  or  gems,  collectively. 

Gezn^mate  (-umt),  a.  [L.  gemmatus,  p.  p.  of  gem- 
tnare  to  put  forth  buds,  fr.  gemma  bud.]  {Bot,)  Having 
buds  ;  reproducing  by  buda. 

Oem'ma-ted  (-ma-tSd),  a.  Having  buds;  adorned 
with  gfias  or  ji-uels. 

Gem-ma'tion  ijem-ma'shun),  n.    [Cf.  F.  gemmation.'] 

1.  {Biol.)  The  turmatiou  of  a  new 
Individual,  either  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, by  a  process  of  budding ;  an 
-asexual  method  of  reproduction ; 
gemmulation ;    gemmiparity.      See 

BUDDINO. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of 
buds  on  the  stalk ;  also,  of  leaves  in 
the  bud. 

Gem'ine-OUS  (jSm'me-us),  a.  [li. 
■gemmexis.  See  Gem.]  Pertaining 
to  gems  ;  of  the  nature  of  gems ;  re- 
sembling gems.  Pennant, 

O^m-ndl'er-ous  (j5m-mTf'er-us), 
<i.  [L.  gemiaa  bud  -f-  -ferous :  cf. 
F.  gemmi/ere.']  Producing  gems  or 
buds;  (Biol.)  multiplying  by  buds. 

Gom'ml-fi-Ca'tlon  (j5m'mi-fi-ka'sh5n),  n.  [L.  gem- 
-jjia  bud  4-  -jicare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -ft.]  {Biol.) 
The  production  of  a  bud  or  gem. 

Gem'^ml-flo'rate  (-riu'rut),  a.  [L.  gemma  bud  + 
flos,floris,  flower.]     {Bot.)  Having  flowers  like  buda. 

Gem''llli-ness  (jem'mt-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gemniy  :  spruceness  ;  smartness. 

II  Oem-mip'a-ra  (jSm-mTp'a-ra),  i  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  L. 

i1  Qem-mlp^a-res  (-rez),  (     gemma  bud  -{- pa- 

rere  to  produce.]  {Zool.)  Animals  which  increase  by 
buddint,',  as  liydrni.ls. 

Gem  ml-par'I-ty  (jem'mT-p?Er'T-ty),  n.  (Bml)  Re- 
production l-y  ItUiMing;  gemmation.     See  Buddino. 

Gem-mip'a-rous  (jem'-mTp'a-rus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gem- 
viipare.]  {Biol.)  Producing  buds ;  reproducuig  by  buds. 
5ee  Gemmation,  1. 

Gem-mos'i'ty  (-m5s'T-ty\  n.  [L.  genniiosus  set  with 
jewels.  See  Gem.]  The  quality  or  characteristics  of  a 
^em  or  jewel.     I'Jfjs.l  Bailey. 

Gem'mu-la'tion  (jSm/mu-la'shun),  n.  [From  L.  gem- 
77iulti,  dim.  of  gemma  bud.]     (BioL)  See  Gemmation. 

Gem'mulO  (jSm'mijl),  ?i.  [L.  gemmula,  dim.  of  ^em- 
ma  :  cf.  F.  gemmule.  See  Gem.]  1.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  little 
leaf  bud,  as  the  plumule  between  the  cotyledons,  {b) 
•One  of  the  buds  of  mosses,  (c)  One  of  the  reproductive 
spores  of  alg«.     ('/)  An  ovule. 

2.  {Biol.)  {a)  A  bud  produced  in  generation  by  gem- 
mation. (6)  One  of  the  imaginary  granules  or  atoms 
nvhich,  according  to  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  pangenesis, 
-are  continually  being  thrown  off  from  every  cell  or  unit, 
:and  circulate  freely  throughout  the  system,  and  when 
.supplied  with  proper  nutriment  multiply  by  self-division 
and  ultimately  develop  into  cells  like  those  from  which 
they  were  derived.  They  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
irom  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  but  are  often  transmit- 
ted in  a  dormant  state  during  many  generations  and  are 
"then  developed.     See  Pangenesis. 

Gem'mu-lU'er-OUS  (jeui'mu-llfer-us),  a.  [Gemmule 
-f-  -ferous.'\     Bearing  or  producing  gemmules  or  buds. 

Qem'my  (jem'mj),  a.  [From  Gem,  7i.]  1.  Full  of 
^ems  ;  bright ;  glittering  like  a  gem. 

The  gemimj  bridle  glittered  free.  Tennyson. 

2.  Spruce  ;  smart.     ICoUoq,  £*«<?.] 

Ge-mote'  (ge-mof),  n.  [AS.  gemot  an  assembly.  See 
Meet,  i\  ?.]  (AS.  Jfist.)  Ameeting; — used  in  combina- 
:tion,  a.4.  \\itena_-7.?77io^i",  an  assembly  of  the  wise  men. 

Gems  (gemz),'/).     [G.]     {Zool.)  The  chamois. 

GemsHsok  {gPmz'bSk),  n.  [D.  ;  akin  to  G.  gemsbock 
the  male  or  buck  of  the  chamois; 
^gemse  chamois,  goat  of  the  Alps  -f- 
^ock  buck.]  {Zool.)  A  South  Afri- 
-can  antelope  {Oryx  Capensis),  hav- 
ing long,  sharp,  nearly  straight 
horns. 

Gems'-horn'  (-hSmO,  7i.  [G., 
prop.,  chamois  horn.]  {Mus.)  An 
-organ  stop  with  conical  tin  pipes. 

Ge-mul'  (zhi-modl'),  n.  {Zool.) 
A  small  South  American  deer  {Fur- 
■cifcr  C'h}le7j.si.t),  with  simple  forked 
boms.     [Written  also  gnfiinil.] 

-gen  (-j5n).  [(1)  From  iiv.-ytv^ 
from  the  same  root  as  -yeVo?  race, 
^tor;k  (see  Genus).  (2)  From  Gr. 
auflflx  -^ctojf  born.     Cf.  F.  -g^ne.'] 

1.  A  suffix  used  in  scientific  words  in  tlie  sense  of  pro- 
ducijig^  generaiifig;  as,  aiiiphi.7''7?,  aimdogen^  hA\ogrn. 

2.  A  suffix  meaning  prodncrd,  generated  ;  as,  exogen. 
II  Ge'na  (je'n4).  n.     [L.,  the  cheek.]    {Zo'ol.)  (a)  The 

■cheek  ;  the  feathered  side  of  the  under  niandibh;  of  a 
bird,  (b)  The  part  of  the  head  to  which  the  jaws  of  an 
insect  arc  attached. 

II  Oe-nappe'  (jJ-nSp').  «.  [From  Gennppe,  In  Bel- 
•gium.]  A  worsted  yam  or  cord  of  peculiar  smoothness, 
used  in  the  tiiaimfactiireof  braid,  fringe,  etc.  Simynond.-i. 

II  Gen'darme'  (zhiiN'darm'),  n.  ;  pi.  Gendarmes  (zIiKn'- 
■diirm'),  or  Gens  d'aiimes.  [F.]  1.  {Mil.)  One  of  a  body 
<jf  heavy  cavalry.     [O/y.t.]     [/-Vanr/'] 

2.  An  armed  pohcf-nian  in  France.  Thackerny. 

Gen-darm''6r-7  (jGn-diirm'er-J),  n.   [F.  gendarmerie.'] 

Tlie  b'vly  <A  (.^iiidririiiCH. 

Oen'der  fjenMer),  n.  [OF.  grnr/>,  gevdre  (with  ox- 
crescent  '/),  F.  grnre^  fr.  L.  gr.nus^  generis^  birth,  descent, 
rwe,  kind,  gender,  fr.  the  root  of  g^nerc,  gignerf,  to  be- 
■get,  in  puss.,  to  be  bom.  akin  to  K.  kin.  Bee  Kin,  and 
cf.  Generate,  Grniie,  Gentle,  Genus.]  1.  Kind  ;  sort. 
f[0//.i.]     "  Oni!  gendrr  of  herbs."  Shak. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 


Gemubuk. 


3.  {Gram.)  A  classification  of  nouns,  primarily  accord- 
ing to  sex  ;  and  secondarily  according  to  some  fancied  or 
imputed  quality  associated  with  sex. 

f Sender  is  a  prammatical  distinction  and  applies  to  words  only. 
Sex  is  a  natural  distiucliun  and  applies  to  hviuj'  objects. 

Ji.  Morris. 

i;^^  Adjectives  and  pronouns  are  said  to  v^ny  in  gen- 
der when  the  form  is  varied  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  words  to  which  they  refer. 

Gen'der  (jen'der),  v.  t.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Gendered 
(-derJ) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Gendeking.]  [OF.  gendrer,  fr. 
L.  generiirn.     See  Gender,  tz.]     To  beget ;  to"  engender. 

Gen'der,  ''.  /.    To  copulate  ;  to  breed.    [i2.]      Sltak. 

Gen'der-less,  a.     Having  no  gender. 

Gen'e-a-gen'e-sis  (jSu'e-a-jeu^e-sts),  n.  [Gr.  yevea 
rate  +  E.  genesis.']  {Biol.)  Alternate  generation.  See 
under  Generation. 

Gen'e-a-log'ic  (-lojlk),  a.    Genealogical. 

Gen  e-a-log'ic-al  (-15j'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  genealo- 
17/7'/''.]  Of  t.ir  pertaiuing  to  genealogy;  as,  a  genealogical 
table  ;  gfnvniugical  order.  —  Gen'e-a-lOglC-al-ly,  adv. 

Genealogical  tree,  a  family  lineage  or  genealogy  drawn 
out  imder  the  form  of  a  tree  and  its  branches. 

Gen''e-al'0-gist  (-Sl'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  genealogiste.] 
One  who  traces  genealogies  or  the  descent  of  persons  or 
families. 

Gen'e-al'O-glze  (-ilz)j  v.  i.  To  investigate,  or  relate 
the  history  of,  descents. 

Gen'e-al'o-gy  {-y§  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Genealogies  (-jTz). 
[OE.  genealogi,  genrlogie,  OF.  genelogie.,  F.  genealogie, 
L.  genealogia,  fr.  Gr.  •yefeoAoyia  ;  yeved  birth,  race,  de- 
scent (akin  to  L.  f7e»».5) +A6yos  discourse.]  1.  An  ac- 
count or  history  of  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  ancestor  ;  enumeration  of  ancestors  and  their 
children  in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

2.  Regular  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  a  pro- 
genitor; pedigree;  lineage. 

Gen'e-arch  (jen'e-ark),  77.  [Gr.  yevedpxv^ '^  yeVo?  race 
+  ap\ds  a  loader.]     The  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe. 

Gen'e-ra  (jeu'e-ra),  jz.  pi.  *  See  Genus. 

Oen'er-a-bil'i-ty  (jen'er-a-bTl'I-ty)>  «•  Capability  of 
being  generated.  Johnstone. 

Gen^er-a-ble  (jSn'er-i-b'l),  a.  [L.  generabilis.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  generated  or  produced.  Bentley. 

Gen'er-al  (-'d),  a.  [F.  general.,  fr.  L.  generalis.  See 
Genus.]  1.  Relating  to  a  genus  or  kind  ;  pertaining  to 
a  whole  class  or  order;  as,  a  general  law  of  animal  or 
vegetable  economy. 

2.  Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals ;  not 
special  or  particular  ;  including  all  particulars  ;  as,  a 
general  inference  or  conclueiou. 

3.  Not  restrained  or  limited  to  a  precise  import ;  not 
specific  ;  vague  ;  indefinite  ;  lax  in  signification ;  as,  a 
loose  and  general  expression. 

4.  Common  to  mauy,  or  the  greatest  number  ;  widely 
spread  ;  prevalent ;  extensive,  though  not  universal ;  as, 
a  general  opinion  ;  a  general  custom. 

This  g'^-rieral  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argue  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard.        Skak. 
6.  Having  a  relation  to  all ;  common  to  the  whole  ;  as, 
Adam,  out  ge7ieral  sire.  Milton. 

6.  As  a  n  hole  ;  in  gross  ;  for  the  most  part. 

His  (jenercil  behavior  vain,  ridiculous.  S/iak, 

7.  Usual ;  conunon,  on  most  occasions ;  as,  his  general 
habit  or  method. 

r^^  The  word  general.,  annexed  to  a  name  of  office,  us- 
ually denotes  chief  or  suptriur :  as,  .attorney-^/f/jf/vi/; 
adjutant  general;  commissary  general;  quartermaster 
general;  vicar-yenei-a/,  etc. 

General  agent  (Lmo)^  an  a^ent  whom  a  principal  em- 
ploys to  transact  all  liis  business  of  a  particular  kind,  or 
to  act  in  bis  atfairs  generally.  —  General  assembly.  St-e 
the  Note  mider  Assembly.  —  General  average.  General 
Court.  See  mider  Avekage,  Court.  —  General  court-martial 
(J///.),  tlie  highest  mihtary  and  naval  judicial  tribunal, 
—  General  dealer  (C'om.),  a  slnii)kei-per  whn  deals  in  all 
articles  in  common  use.  —  General  demurrer  (Law),  a  de- 
murrer which  objects  to  a  pleading  in  ^^t-neral  terms,  as 
insufficient,  without  specifyiuK  the  delects.  Abbott.— 
General  epistle,  a  canonical  epistle.  —  General  guides  iMif.\ 
two  sergeants  (called  the  li'jhf,  and  the  left,  g&nira! 
niiiik')  posted  opiHi.site  the  right  and  li'ft  tianks  of  an  in- 
fantry battalion,  to  preserve  accuracy  in  niarrliiiit;,  Fcr- 
roii'.  —  General  hospitalB  (J///.1,  hospitals  i*.-t;ilili>]i<'d  to 
receive  siik  and  wounded  sent  from  tli-'  ti.Id  hospitals. 
/•'arrow.  —General  iBaueii  Law),  an  issue  made  by  a  general 
plea,  which  traverses  the  whole  declaration  or  indictment 
at  once,  without  olTering  any  special  matter  to  evade  it. 
liriuri^  r.  liiirrill.  —  General  "lien  iLair),  a  right  to  detain 
a  chattel,  etc.,  until  payment  i.s  made  of  any  balance  due 
on  a  L^i-MtTal  account.  —  General  officer  l^fil.),  any  utllcer 
having  a  rank  aln>ve  thnt  iif  colnnel.  —  General  orders 
(Mil.),  orders  fruin  li.-a.binart.Ts  pnl-lisbe<I  ti-  the  wliole 
command.  —  General  practitioner,  in  tlie  United  States, 
one  who  practiccK  inrdirtiu-  in  all  its  hranrhcs  without 
confining  iiiiuseif  to  any  .specialty;  in  Kngland,  one  wlin 
practiecK  both  as  physiciaii  and  as  sin t,'rnn.  —  General 
ship,  a  Hhip  not  chart-nd  m  ]>-t  to  parti<iilar  parties. — 
General  term  {Liniir),  a  term  wliidi  is  the  .slum  of  a  general 
conception  or  notion.  —  General  verdict  lhaw)y  the  ordi- 
nary compreheiisive  verdict  in  civil  actions,  "  for  tlie 
plaintiff"  or  "for  the  defendant."  />'»)/(7/.  —  General 
warrant  i  /.aw),  a  warrant,  now  illegal^  to  apprehend  sus- 
pected persons,  without  naming  individuals. 

Syii.  — General,  Common,  Univerral.  Common  de- 
notes primarily  that  in  whirli  many  .sliarc ;  and  lienrc, 
tliat  wliirli  Ih  often  met  witli.  ih-mrnl  is  stronper.  dtuot- 
ini:  that  which  pertains  to  a  majority  ot  the  individuals 
which  compose  .a  r/mns,  or  wIhiIc  !*}iivrsnt.,  tliat  wliirh 
pertains  to  all  witliout  except  ii.u.  To  In-  ablo  to  r<-ad  and 
write  is  HOCOJnmon  an  atlainiiimt.  in  thf  fiiiitcil  StjtcH. 
that  we  may  pronounco  it  grntral^  thuiii;li  by  nu  nieans 
unirrr.'^al, 

Gen'er-al  (jJ^n'or-nn,  n.   [F.ghih-al.  SeeOENEBAL.ci.] 

1.  The  whole  ;  tho  total;  that  which  comprehends  or 
relates  to  all,  or  tho  cliiof  part ;  —  opposed  to  particular. 

In  particiilnrn  ntir  knowledge  begins,  and  »o  spreads  itself  by 
de^frces  to  umeniU.  Locke. 


2.  {Mil.)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  country ;  the  commander  of  an  army,  of  a 
body  of  men  not  less  than  a  brigade.  In  European  ar- 
mies, the  highest  military  rank  next  below  field  marehaL 

e9^  In  the  United  Stafps  the  nlllce  of  GpiwnO  of  the. 
Army  lias  been  created  by  tempurary  laws,  and  lias  been 
held  only  liy  Genei-uls  U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sluruian.  and 
P.  II.  .Sjieridaii.  l'<Ji)ularly,  the  title  General  is  kiv<'u  \» 
\ai-ioU8  oeneral  olkxnt.  as  General,  Lieutenant  «eiieral. 
llajor   tieneral.   Brigadier    genoral.    Connnissary    iicneral, 

etc.       See    ISKIGADIElt    GENERAL.    LIEUTENANT    GENEUAL. 

Major  genehal,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

3.  (Md.)  The  roll  of  the  drum  which  calls  the  troops 
together  ;  as,  to  beat  the  general. 

4.  {J^ccl.)  The  cliief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all 
the  houses  or  congregations  under  the  same  rule. 

5.  The  public  ;  the  people  ;  the  vulgar.    lObs.]    Shak. 
In  general,  in  the  mam ;  for  the  most  part. 

II  Gen'e-ra'li-a  (j6n'e-ra1i-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  L. 
generali^.l     Generalities;  general  terms.         J\  S.  Mill. 

Gen'er-al-is'sl-mo  (-er-'d-Ts'sT-mo),  n.  [It.,  superl. 
of  generale  general.  See  General,  a.]  The  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army ;  especially,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  an  army  consisting  of  two  or  more  grand  divisions 
under  separate  commanders  ;  —  a  title  used  in  most  for- 
eign coimtries. 

Gcn'er-al'i-ty  (j5n'er-Sl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Generalities 
(-tiz).  [L.  generalitas:  cf.  F.  gencralite.  Cf.  Gen^er- 
ALTY.]  1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality  of 
including  species  or  particulars.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  is  general ;  that  which  lacks  specifical- 
ness,  practicalness,  or  application  ;  a  general  or  vague 
statement  or  phrase. 

Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.   Landor. 

The  [.'littering  and    sounding  rieneralilies   of   natural    right 

which  make  up  the  Declaration  ul  Independence,       Ji.  Choute. 

3.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  greatest  part ;  as, 
the  generality  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind. 

Gen'er-al-I'za-ble  (jen'er-rd-i'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  generalized,  or  reduced  to  a  general  form  of  state- 
ment, or  brought  under  a  general  rule. 

Extreme  cases  are  .  .  .  not  fjeiwralizabJe.       Coleridge. 

Gen'er-al-l-za'tlon  (-I-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  generali- 
sation.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing;  the  act 
of  bringing  individuals  or  particulars  under  a  genus  or 
class  ;  deduction  of  a  general  priucijile  from  particulars. 

Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  one  in  the 
many.  ^'iV  JC.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

Gen'er-al-lze  (jgu'er-ol-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gen- 
eralized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Generalizing  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  generaliser.]  1.  To  bring  under  a  genus  or  im- 
der genera  ;  to  view  in  relation  to  a  genus  or  to  genera. 

Copernicus  generalized  the  celestial  motions  bv  merely  refer- 
ring them  to  tlie  moon's  motion.  Newton  rjeinral  ized  them  still 
more  by  referring  this  last  to  the  motion  ot  a  stone  through  the 
air.  /r.  yich-Mon. 

2.  To  apply  to  other  genera  or  classes  ;  to  use  with  a 
more  extensive  apqilication  ;  to  extend  so  as  to  include 
all  special  cases ;  to  make  universal  in  application,  as  a 
formula  or  rule. 

When  a  fact  is  generalized,  our  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we 
consider  the  generality  itself  us  tantamount  tu  an  explanation. 

^ir  U .  Hamilton. 

3.  To  derive  or  deduce  (a  general  conception,  or  a  gen- 
eral principle)  from  particulars. 

A  mere  conclusion  generalized  from  a  great  multitude  of  facts. 

Coleridge. 

Gen'er-al-lze,  v.  i.  To  form  into  a  genus ;  to  view 
objerts  in  their  relations  to  a  genua  or  class;  to  take 
general  or  toniprehensive  views. 

Gen'er-al-ized  (-izd),  a.  {Zool.')  Comprising  struc- 
tural eharacter.s  which  are  separated  in  more  specialized 
forms;  sjmthetie  ;  k^,  a.  generalized  type. 

Gen'er-al-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  takes  general  or 
coni|>rebensive  views.  Ti/ndall. 

Gen'er-al-Iy,  adv.  1.  In  general ;  commonly  ;  exten- 
sively, tliough  not  universally ;  most  frequently. 

2.  In  a  general  way,  or  in  a  general  relation ;  in  the 
main  ;  upon  the  whole  ;  comprehensively. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly.     Addison. 

3.  Collectively  ;  as  a  whole  ;  without  omissions.  [Obs.] 
I  couubel  that  all  Israel  be  gniaaU]/  gatlicred  unto  thee. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  U. 

Gen'er-al-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
general;  frequency;  commomiess.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Gen''er-al-slllp,'  n.    1.  The  office  of  a  general ;  the  ex- 
erci.se  of  the  functions  <if  a  general; — sometimes,  with 
the  possessive  pronoun,  the  personality  of  a  general. 
Your  generalship  puts  rue  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene.  Gob/smith. 

2.  Military  skill  in  a  general  officer  or  commander. 

3.  Fig.:  Leadership;  management. 

An  artful  stroke  of  geivrahhi})  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust.  Sterne. 

Gen'er-al-ty  {-ty)>  n.  Generality.  [R.]   Sir  M.  Hale. 

Gen'er-ant  (-"nt),  a.  [L.  generans,  p.  pr.  of  getie- 
rare.]  Generative;  producing;  esp.  ((tCOJH.),  acting  aa 
a  geiieraiit. 

Gen'er-ant,  n.     1.  That  which  generates.      GlanvUl. 

2.   {(ieuiH.)  A  generatrix. 

Gon'er-ate  (jt^n'or-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Generated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  )i.  Generatino.]  [L.  grneratus, 
J),  p.  of  genrrare  to  generate,  fr.  genus.  See  Genus, 
(fENDER.]  1.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  propagate;  to 
produce  (a  l>eing  similar  to  tho  parent);  to  engender; 
as,  every  animal  generates  its  own  fipeciea. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life.  Milton. 

3.  To  originate,  especially  by  a  vital  or  chemical  proc- 
ess ;  to  produce  ;  to  cause. 

Whatever  generates  a.  quantity  of  good  chyle  must  Ukewiao 
grnrrate  milk.  Arhntlniot. 

4.  {Math.)  To  trace  out,  as  a  lino,  figure,  or  solid, 
by  the  motion  of  a  point  or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order. 
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GENERATION 

Oen'er-a'tlon  (jiln'tir-ji'.sliuu),  n.  [OE.  generacioun^ 
F.  giulmtUm,  Ir.  L.  ijnicriULo.\  1.  Tliu  act  of  geueni- 
tiug  or  bcKtJttiiij,' ;  prucieatiou,  as  of  aiiimalK. 

2.  Origination  by  huiiio  process,  niatlieniatical,  cliem- 
ical,  or  vital ;  production  ;  lonnatiou  ;  aa,  tlie  ffejieratiojt 
of  soiindH,  of  Kuaes,  of  carves,  etc. 

3.  Tliat  wliicli  is  generated  or  brought  forth  ;  progeny  ; 
offspring. 

4.  A  single  step  or  stage  in  tlie  succession  of  natural 
descent ;  a  rank  or  remove  in  genealogy.  Hence  :  The 
body  of  those  who  are  of  tlio  same  genealogical  rank  or 
remove  from  an  ancestor ;  the  mass  of  beings  living  at 
one  period  ;  also,  tlie  aver.age  lifetime  of  man,  or  the  or- 
dinary period  of  time  at  which  one  r.ank  follows  another, 
•or  father  is  succeeded  by  child,  usually  assumed  to  bo 
one  third  of  a  century ;  an  age. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  upiiprafioita  of  Adam.    G<-n.  v.  1. 

Ye  rTiqII  remain  there  [in  Euhylon]  nmny  yearB,  and  for  a 

Jong  season,  namely,  seven  ffenet-utiom.  Barucli  vi.  3. 

All  (jcnercUiona  and  ages  of  the  Christian  church.    Iluoker. 

6.  Race  ;  kind  ;  family  ;  breed  ;  stock. 
Thy  motliLT  's  of  my  gciierulmu  .■  what 's  slic.  it  I  be  a  dog  ?  S/rai. 

^  6.  (Geom.)  The  formation  or  production  of  any  geomet- 
rical magnitude,  as  a  line,  a  surface,  a  solid,  by  the  mo- 
tion, in  accordance  with  a  mathematical  law,  of  a  point 
or  a  magnitude  ;  as,  the  gnitnaiim  of  a  line  or  curve  by 
the  motion  of  a  point,  of  a  surface  by  a  line,  a  sphere  by 
a  semicircle,  etc. 

7.  (5 W.)  The  aggregate  of  the  functions  and  phenom- 
ena which  attend  reproduction. 

.ffi^^^  There  are  four  modes  of  generation  in  the  animal 
■  Kmgdom:  scissi'jnri/ij  or  by  fissiparous  generation,  i/eiii- 
mipanlji  or  by  budding,  geriniparUij  or  by  germs,' aud 
ovipti'it'l  or  by  ova. 

Alternate  gensration  (Bio!.),  alternation  of  sexual  with 
??£"',  Efuer-ation,  in  which  the  products  of  one  process 
aitter  from  those  of  the  other,  -  a  form  nf  rriinjcluction 
common  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  org.uii.inis  In  the 
simplest  form,  the  organism  arising  from  .sexual  genera- 
tion produces  offspring  unlike  itself,  agamogeuetically. 
Ihese,  however,  m  time  acquire  reproductive  organs, 
and  from  their  impregnated  germs  tlie  original  parent 
form  IS  reproduced.  In  more  complicated  cases,  the  first 
series  ot  organisms  produced  .againogenetically  may  give 
rise  to  others  by  a  like  process,  and  these  in  turn  to  still 
-other  generations.  Ultiiiiateii-,  licmcver,  a  generation 
J8  formed  which  develops  sexual  orguns,  and  the  original 
forrn  is  reproduced.  -  Sfontaneoui  generation  t /:/„/.  i  the 
lancied  production  of  living  organisms  without  pre\  iously 
•existing  parents  from  iuorg.ini(^  matter,  or  from  decompos- 
ing organic  matter,  a  notion  which  at  one  time  had  many 
•supporters;  abiogenesis. 

Gen'er-a-Uve  (jSn'Sr-i-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  P.  gmeratif.-] 

ilaving  the  power  of  generating,  propag,ating,  origina- 

tuig,  or  producing.    "That /7eHfro(ii'ep.article."  Bentleii. 

Oen'er-a'tor  (-ii'ter),  n.      [L.]     l.  One  who,  or  that 

•which,  generates,  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  vapor  or  gas  is  formed  from 
a  hquid  or  solid  by  means  of  heat  or  chemical  process, 
as  a  steam  boiler,  gas  retort,  or  vessel  for  generating 
carbonic  acid  gas,  etc. 

3.  (Uus.)  The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
others  are  produced ;  the  fundamental  note  or  root  of 
the  common  chord  ;  —  called  also  qenerntinii  Imip. 

_Gen'er-a'trls  (-a'trlks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Generatrices  f-tri'- 
.«ez),  E.  &ENERATRIXE3  (-triks-lz).  [L.]  (Grom.)  Tli.at 
which  generates  ;  the  point,  or  the  mathematical  magni- 
tude, whicii,  by  its  motion,  generates  another  magnitude, 
as  a  hue,  surface,  or  solid  ;  —  called  also  drsrribent. 
Ge-ner'ic  (je-ngr'Tk),  (  a.  [L.  genus,  nejieris,  race, 
Ge-ner'Ic-al  (-I-kon,  j  kind :  cf.  F.  generiqtie. 
See  Gender.]  1.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind  ; 
relating  to  a  genus,  as  distinct  from  a  species,  or  from 
another  genus  ;  as,  a  generic  description ;  a  generic  dif- 
ference ;  a  generic  name. 

2.  Very  comprehensive ;  pertaining  or  appropriate  to 
large  classes  or  their  characteristics  ;  —  opposed  to  spe- 

Ge-ner'lc-al-Iy,  adv.  With  regard  to  a  genus,  or  an 
•extensive  class;  as,  an  animal  f/cn^nV-,///,/ .listinct  from 
another,  or  two  animals  or  plants  nnirrl,',ithi  allied 

Ge-ner'lc-al-ness,  n.    The  rpulitv  nf  being  generic 

Ge-ner'l-fl-ca'Uon  (ie-ngr'l-fi-ka''shun),  n.  [L.  qe- 
■mts  kind,  class  +  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.] 
-the  act  or  process  of  generalizing. 

Out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  rreiieri/icafiaii. 

Sir  11*.  Hamilton. 

Gen;er-os'l-ty  (jgu'er-SsT-tyj,  n.  [L.  qenerailas.-  cf. 
F.ffe«f™,fr.]  I.Noble  birth.  [Ois.]  Harris  (Voyages). 

i.  Ihe  quahty  of  being  noble  ;  noble-mindedness. 

Generositij  is  in  rothins  more  seen  tlmn  in  a  candid  estimation 
«£  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities.  EarrJ^. 

3.  Liberality  in  giving ;  munificence. 
Syn,  —  Magnanimity  ;  liberality. 
Oen'er-ous  (jen'er-us),  ij.     [F.  qenemr  £r  L  neve 

rosus  of  noble  birth  noble,  exiielle^it,  ma^naniuousf. 
^«i,«  birth,  race:   cf.  It.  generoso.    See  2d  Gender.] 

1.  Of  honorable  birth  or  origin;  highborn.     [Obs.} 

The  nenerons  and  gravest  citizens.  .S7,„J . 

2.  Exhibiting  those  qualities  which  are  popularly  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  liigh  birth;  noble  T  honorable ; 
magnanunous;  spirited;  courageous.  "The  qenerous 
CTitic."  Pope.  "His  ypiifroiM  spouse."  Pope.  "A 
gcneroiM  pack  [of  hounds]."    Adrlison. 

3.  Open-handed:  tree  to  give  ;  not  close  or  niggardly 
munificent ;  as,  a  generous  friend  or  father  ' 
_  4.  Characterized  by  generosity;  abundant;  overfiow- 
ang  ;  as,  a  generous  table.                                           Sicift 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength;  stimulating;  exalting- 
as,  generous  wine. 
Syn.  —  Magnanimous 
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Gcnot  (.Getwtla  vulguris). 


can  Devonian  system ;  —so  called  because  the  formatioUB 
of  this  jienod  crop  out  in  O'c/ic.vee,  New  York. 

Ge-ne'slal  ( jS-ne'shnl),  a.   Of  or  relating  to  generation. 

Oo-ne'si-ol'o-gy  (jt-no'sI-Sl'S-jJ),  »(.  [Gr.  -yeVjo-it 
birth  -(-  -luyi/.'i     The  iloctrino  or  science  of  generation. 

Gen'e-sls  (jen't-si.s),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  y«V«<T«,  fr.  the 
root  of  yiyueaUcu.  to  beget,  bo  born  ;  akin  to  L.  genns 
birth,  race.  See  Gendeil]  1.  The  act  of  producing,  or 
giving  birth  or  origin  to  .anything ;  the  process  or  mode 
of  originating ;  production  ;  formation  ;  origination. 

The  origin  and  iiimnia  ot  poor  Sterling's  club.     CorhjU: 

2.  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament ;  — so  calle.l 
by  the  Greek  translators,  from  its  containing  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race. 

3.  (Groin.)  Same  as  Generation. 
Gen'et  (jen'gt  or  jS-nSt'),  Qe-nette'  (je-n5t'),  n.    [F. 

genrtlr,  Sp.  rjine- 
tit,  fr.  Ar.  jiir- 
vei(.J  1.  (Ziiiil.) 
One  of  several 
species  of  sninll 
Carnivora  of  the 
genus  Genctlit, 
allied  to  the 
civets,  but  hav- 
ing the  scent 
glands  less  de- 
veloped, and 
without  a  pouch. 

Igg^  The  common  eenet(r;encllit  vulrjaris)  of  Southern 
I'.urope,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  is  dark  gray,  snot- 
ted  with  black.  The  long  tail  is  banded  with  black 
and  wlute.  The  Cape  genet  ((,:  felinit),  and  the  berbe 
( (r.  purdmii),  are  related  African  species. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  common  genet  (Genetta  vulgaris)  ■ 
silao,  any  skin  dressed  in  imitation  ot  this  fur. 

Gen'et  (jSn'et),  n.  [See  Jennet.]  A  small-sized, 
well-proportioned,  Spanish  horse  ;  a  jennet.  Sliak 

Ge-nethli-ac  (je-neth'll-.tk),  a.  [L.  gciethUacus, 
Gr.  yei-eSAioKos,  fr.  yej-e'SAio!  belonging  to  one's  birth, 
yevMri  birth,  fr.  yiy,/ecreai  to  be  boni.]  Pertaming  to 
uati-vities;  calculated  by  astrologers;  showing  position 
of  stars  at  one's  birth.  Ifowell 

Ge-neth'U-ac,  n.    1.  A  birthday  poem. 

2.  One  skilled  in  genethliacs. 

Gen'eth-ll'a-cal  (jai'gth-li'a-kal),  a.    Genethliac. 

Ge-neth'll-acs  (je-ngth'll-iiks),  n.  The  science  of  cal- 
cul.ating  nativities,  or  predicting  tlie  future  events  of  life 
from  tin-  .stars  «  liieli  preside  at  birth.  Jolmson. 

6e-neth'U-al'0-gy  (-Sl'ft-jy),  n.  [Gr.  yevee\,a^oyia 
astrology  ;  ya'ieA-q  birth  -|-  Aoyo;  discourse.]  Divination 
as  to  the  destinies  of  one  newly  born  ;  the  act  or  art  of 
casting  nativities ;  astrology. 

Oe-neth'll-at'lo  (-St'Ik),  n.  One  who  calculates  na- 
tnaties.  ^  .y;,.  „-  Tjrummond. 

Ue-net'lc  (je-ngt'tk),  a.     Same  as  Genetical. 

Ge-net'lc-al  (-i-kal),  o.  [See  Genesis.]  Pertaining  to, 
concerned  with,  or  determined  by,  the  genesis  of  any- 
thing, or  its  natural  mode  of  production  or  development. 

This  historical,  genetical  method  of  viewing  prior  systems  of 
philosophy.  ""  jj^,.^^ 

Ge-net'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  genetical  manner. 

Ge-ne'va  (je-ne'va),  n.    The  chief  city  of  Switzerland. 

Geneva  Bible,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
made  and  published  by  English  refugees  in  Genev.-r (Ge^ 
neya,  l.jCtI ;  London,  157U).  It  was  the  first  EugUsh  Bible 
printed  m  Roman  typo  instead  of  the  ancient  black  let- 
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GENIUS 

4.  Denoting  or  marked  with  geniue;  belonging  to  tho 
higher  nature.     [/;.]  °    " 

Men  of  genius  Imve  often  atlochcil  the  highctt  value  to  their 
less  genial  works.  J/arc 

Genial  gods  (Pagan  Miitlial.),  the  powera  supposed  to 
preside  over  marriage  and  generation.  i-i-^ov-^  vi. 

Ge'nl-al'l-ty  (jG'nl-Jll'I-tJ  ur  jgn.yJl'.;  100),  n.  [L. 
genialita.i.']  The  quality  of  being  genial;  eraipathetic 
.^liierfulneBs;  warmth  of  disiposition  and  manners 

Gen'lal-ly   (jen'yi/l-lj    or   ie'nl-«l-lj),  adv. 
genius  or  nature;  naturally.     [Oil-.] 

■Sonu-  men  are  iirniallij  dlqioECd  to  some  opinloni.    Oltmritl. 

2.   Gayly  ;  cheerfully.  Johnson. 

Qen'lal-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  genial, 

Ge-nl'an  (je-m'an),  a.  [Gr.  yeVe.oi-  chin;  akin  to 
yfc«  under  jaw.  Cf.  Chin.]  (Aunt.)  Of  or  pertainuig 
to  tlie  eluii  ;  mental ;  as,  the  ff<"»t<ra  prominence. 

Ge-nlc'u-late  (jt-nlk'B-lit),  a.  [L.  genicnluliia,  fr. 
grniculuM  little  knee,  knot  or  joint,  dim.  of  gctm  knee. 
See  Knee.]  Bent  abruptly  at  an  angle,  like  the  knee 
wlicu  belli ;  as,  a  geniculate  stem  ;  a  geniculate  ganglion  ; 
a  I/I  iiiriihifi-  twin  crystaL 

Go^ulo'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Geniculated 

a'ted)  ;  ;).  pr.  &  vlj.  n.  Geniculatino.I  To  form  joints 
or  knots  on.     [A'.]  Cockeram. 

Ge-nlc'u-la'tefl  (-lajtgd),  a.    Same  as  Genicolatz. 

Ge-nlc'u-la'tlon  (-la'shuu),  n.  [L.  yCTiiciifatoakneel- 
mg.J     1.  The  act  of  kneeling.     [/;.]  £p.  Hull. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  abruptly  at  an  angle. 

II  0^'nle'  (F.  zhS'nc';  v..  jE'nj?),  n.    [F.]    Sec  Genius. 

II  Ge'nl-o  (je'iii-o),  n.  [It.  See  Genius.]  A  man  of 
a  particular  turn  of  mind.     [iJ.]  Taller. 

Ge'nl-0-hy'old  (je'nl-o-hi'oid),  tr.  [Gr.  yeVeioi-  the 
chin  -j-  E.  hyoid.l  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin 
and  hyoid  bone  ;  as,  the  geniohifoid  muscle. 

Gen'1-pap  (jgu'I-pSp),  n.  (Hot.)  The  edible  fruit  of 
a  Uest  Indian  tree  (Genipa  Americana)  of  the  order 
Rubiaciic.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  as  large  as  a  small  orange, 
of  a  pale  greenish  color,  and  with  dark  purple  juice. 

II  Ge-nls'ta  (je-nls't4),  n.  [L.,  broom.]  (Bol.)  A 
genus  of  plants  including  the  common  broom  ot  Western 
Europe. 

Gen'1-tal  (jgn'T-tal),  a.  [L.  genitalis,  fr.  generr,  gig. 
riere,  to  beget :  cf.  F.  genital.  See  Gender']  Pertain- 
ing to  generation,  or  to  the  generative  organs. 

Genital  cord  (-47i<j/.),  a  cord  developed  in  the  fetus  by 
the  union  of  portions  of  the  Wolffian  and  Miillcrian  ducts 
and  giving  n.se  to  parts  of  the  urogenital  passages  in  both 
sexes. 

Gen'l-lals  (-t»lz),  n.  pi.  [From  Genital,  a. :  of.  L. 
geniliilifi.]  The  organs  of  generation ;  the  sexual  organs ; 
*-u..  private  part.s. 


;  bountiful.    See  Liberal. 
—  Gen'er-ous-ly,  ndr.  —  Gen'er-ous-ness,  n. 

Gen'e-aee'  ep'och   (jen'S-sE'  gp'ok).      (Geol.)  The 
closing  subdivision  of  the  Hamilton  period  in  the  Ameri- 


'°M  Ji'*  S'^f  ivhieh  recognized  the  division  into  verses, 
ana  the  first  which  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  In  form  it 
was  a  small  quarto,  and  soon  supersederf  the  large  folio 
of  Cranmer's  translation.  Called  also  O'cncran  Bible  - 
Geneva  convention  (Mil.),  an  agreement  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  continental  powers  at  Geneva  and 
signed  m  ISM,  estabhshing  new  and  more  humane  regula- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
ana  the  status  of  those  who  minister  to  them  in  war 
Amljidances  and  military  hospitals  are  made  neutral, 
and  this  condition  affects  physicians,  chaplains,  nurses, 
and  the  .ambulance  corps.  Great  Britam  s  gned  the  con- 
vention ,n  186,5  -  Geneva  cross  (m.),  a  red  cfreek  cross  on 

neva  coStfoi"  "'^  """"  '""^S''  ^"'^'""^  *"  ""^  ^''- 


Ge-ne'va  (]e-ne'v4),  n.  [F.  genihre  juniper,  juniper 
berry,  gm,  OF.  geneivre  juniper,  fr.  L.  pmiperus  the  ju- 
mper tree  :  cf.  D.  jenever,  fr.  F.  genih're.  See  Juniper, 
and  cf.  Gin  a  liquor.]  A  strongly  alcoholic  liquor,  fla- 
vored with  juniper  berries  ;  —  made  in  Holland  ;  Holland 
gm;  HoUauds. 

Oe-ne'van  (-van),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland  ;  Genevese. 

Ge-ne'van,  n.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

2.  A  supporter  of  Genevanism. 

Ge-ne'van-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  [From  Genera,  where 
Calvin  resided.]     Strict  Calvinism.  Bp.  Moniaqu. 

Gen'e^vese'  (jgn'e-vez'  or  -ves'),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Genn-en- 
sis,V.  generois.-\  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva,  in  Swit- 
zerland;  Genevan.  —  n.  .mig.  &pl.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Geneva ;  coUectively,  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  • 
people  ot  Geneva.  ' 

Ge-nl'al  (je-ni'ffl),  n.    (Anat.)  Same  as  Genian. 

Gen'lal  (jen'yol  or  je'nl-<7l ,  106),  a.     [L.  genialis : 
cf.  OF.  genial.   See  Genius.]  1.  Contributing  to,  or  con- 
cerned in,  propagation  or  production;  generative;  pro- 
creative ;  productive.     "The  genial  hei."  iiiltan. 
Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love.  Drijdcit. 

2.  Contributing  to,  and  sympathizing  ivith,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  ;  sympathetically  cheerful  and  cheering ; 
jovial  and  mspiriug  joy  or  happiness ;  exciting  pleasure 
and  sympathy ;  enlivening ;  kindly ;  as,  she  was  of  a 
cheerful  and  genial  disposition. 

So  much  I  feel  ray  genial  spirits  droop.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  one's  genius  or  natural  character; 
native  ;  natur.al ;  inborn.     {Obs.'] 
Natural  incapacity  and  genial  indisposition.  Sir  T.  Brou-ns. 


eae,   unite,   v^Ae,  fij".   Op.   am;    pity;    food,   fo-ot;    out,   oil; 


Gen '1-ting  (-ting),  n.    [See  Jenneting.]  A  species  of 

apple  that  riiH-us  very  early.  Bacon. 

Gen  1-tl'val  ( jSn'I-tI'vnl),  a.  Possessing  genitive  form ; 

pertaming  to,  or  derived  from,  the  genitive  case;  as,  a 

genitiral  adverb.  —  Gen'1-tl'Val-ly,  adr. 

Gen'1-tive  (jenl-tiv),  a.  [L.  genilivus,  fr.  gigtiere, 
genitum,  to  hegut:  ci.Y.ghiiti/.  See  Gender.]  (Gram.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tlmt  case  (as  the  second  case  ot  Latin 
and  Greek  nouns)  whicli  expresses  source  or  possession 
It  corresponds  to  the  possessive  case  in  English. 

Gen'1-tlve,  n.     (Gram.)  The  genitive  case. 

Genitive  absolute,  a  construction  in  Greek  similar  to  the 
ablative  absolute  in  Latm.    See  Ahlatire  absolute. 

6en'I-to-cru'ral  (-tS-kni'ral),  a.  IGenitsA  +  crural.-\ 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs  and  the  thigh  ; 
—  applied  especially  to  one  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Gen'1-tor  (jen'I-t5r),  11.  [L.]  1.  One  who  begets  ;  a 
generator  ;  an  originator.  S/ieldon 

2.  pi    The  genitals.    [Ofe.]  nolland. 

Gen'1-to-u'ri-na-ry  (-tS-u'rl-nl-rJ),  a.  Wenilal  + 
tirinnrg.'}    (Anal.)  See  Urogenital. 

Gen'l-ture  (jen'i-tar;  135),  n.  [L.  genittira  :  cf.  F. 
genitiire.'\    Generation;  procreation;  birth.       Dn/den. 

Gen'lus  (jen'yus  or,  esp.  in  sense  1,  je'ni-iis  ;  IdC),  n  ■ 
pi.  E.  Geniuses  (-5z) ;  in  sense  1,  L.  Genii  (je'ni-i).  [L. 
genius,  prop.,  the  superior  or  divine  nature  which  is 
muato  in  everything,  the  spirit,  the  tutelar  deity  or 
genius  of  a  person  or  place,  taste,  talent,  genius,  from 
genere,  gignere,  to  beget,  bring  forth.  See  Gender,  and 
cf.  Engine.]  1.  A  good  or  evil  spirit,  or  demon,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  preside  over  a  man's  destiny  in 
life  ;  a  tutelary  deity  ;  a  supernatural  being  ;  a  spirit, 
good  or  bad.    Cf.  Jinnee. 

The  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

We  talk  ot  genius  still,  but  with  thought  how  changed  !  The 
gaiius  of  Augustus  was  a  tntelarv  demon,  to  be  sworn  bv  and 
to  receive  offerings  on  an  altar  as  a  deity.  Tiilor. 

2.  Tlie  peculiar  structure  of  mind  with  which  each  in- 
dividual is  endowed  by  nature ;  that  disposition  or  apti- 
tude of  mind  which  is  peculiar  to  each  man,  and  which 
qualifies  him  for  certain  kinds  of  action  or  special  success 
in  any  pursuit ;  special  taste,  inclination,  or  disposition ; 
as,  a  genius  for  history,  for  poetry,  or  painting. 

3.  Peculiar  ch-aracter ;  animating  spirit,  as  of  a  nation, 
a  religion,  a  language. 

4.  Distinguished  mental  superiority  ;  uncommon  intel- 
lectual power  :  especially,  superior  power  of  invention  or 
origmation  of  any  kind,  or  of  forming  new  combinations ; 
as,  a  man  of  genius.  -■,• 

Genius  of  the  highest  kind  iraphes  an  unusual  intensity  of 
the  raodifymg  power.  Coleridge. 

5.  A  man  endowed  with  uncommon  vigor  of  mind ;  a 
man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties;  as,  Shakespeare 
was  a  rare  genius. 

SST?-  — Genius.  T.ilent.  Genius  implies  high  and 
peculiar  giits  of  nature,  impelling  the  mind  to  certain  fa- 
vorite kmds  of  mental  effort,  and  producmg  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  imagery,  etc.  Talent  supposes  general 
strength  of  intellect,  with  a  pecuhar  aptitude  for  being 
molded  and  directed  to  specific  emplo-i-ments  and  valua- 
ble ends  and  purposes,  (leniiis  is  connected  more  or  less 
with  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by 


chair ;    go ;    sing,  inlc  j    ttien,   tliin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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a.  kina  of  intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more  ou  high 
meutal  training,  and  a  perfect  command  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, memory,  judgment,  sagacity,  etc.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  '/e;iiH5  for  poetry,  paintmg,  etc.,  and  a  Uilfiit  for  busi- 
ness or  diplomacy.  Among  English  orators.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  distinguished  for  his  genius;  William  Pitt  for 
iiis  prtemiuent  talents,  and  especially  his  unrivaled  lat- 
ent for  debate. 

Ij  Genius  loci  ije'nT-ua  lo'sl)  [L.],  the  genius  or  presid- 
ing divinity  of  a  place  ;  heuce,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a 
place  or  iustitutiou,  as  of  a  college,  etc. 

Oen'O-ese'  (j5n'o-ez'  or  -es'),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy. —n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Genoa  ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Genoa. 

II  Ge-nouill^re'  (zhf-noo'yar'  or  zhe-nool  -),  ".     [F.] 

1.  (,A7ic.  Armor)  A  metal  plate  covering  the  knee. 

2.  {Fort.)  That  part  of  a  parapet  which  lies  between 
the  gun  platform  and  the  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

-ge-nous.  l-gen  +  -ous.']  A  suffix  signifymg  pro- 
ducing^ yield  iyig;  as,  alkaliyfHous;  endogt'/tons. 

II  Ganre  (zliaNV),  7i.  [F.  See  Gender.]  {Fine  Arts) 
A  style  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  otlier  imitative  art, 
which  illustrates  everyday  life  and  manners. 

II  Gens  (jenz),  n. :  pi.  Gestes  (jen'tez).  [L.  See 
GENTLE,a.]  lliom.JIi.sf.)  1.  Aclanor  family  connection, 
embracing  several  families  of  the  same  stock,  who  had 
a  common  name  and  certain  common  religious  rites; 
a  subdivision  of  the  Roman  curia  or  tribe. 

2.  {Ethnol.)  A  minor  subdivision  of  a  tribe,  among 
American  aborigines.  It  includes  those  who  have  a  com- 
mon descent,  and  bear  the  same  totem. 

Gent  (jSnt),  a.  [OF.  gent,  fr.  L.  genitns  born,  or  (less 
prob.)  fr.  gentilis.  See  Gekteel.]  1.  Gentle;  noble  ;  of 
gentle  birth.     \_Obs.'] 

All  of  a  knijjht  [who]  was  fair  and  <jeiit. 

2.  Neat;  pretty;  fine;  elegant.     [_Ohs.'\ 
Her  hotly  'jent  and  small. 

Gen-teel'  (jSu-tel'),  a-  [F.  gentU  noble,  pretty,  grace- 
ful. See  Gentle.]  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  the  qual- 
ities popularly  regarded  as  belonging  to  high  birth  and 
breeding  ;  free  from  vulgarity,  or  lo\vness  of  taste  or  be- 
havior ;  adapted  to  a  refined  or  cultivated  taste  ;  polite ; 
well-bred  ;  as.  genteel  company,  manners,  address. 

2.  Graceful  in  mien  or  form  ;  elegant  in  appearance, 
dress,  or  manner ;  as,  the  lady  has  a ^e»/cf?  person.  Law. 

3.  Suited  to  the  position  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ;  as, 
to  live  in  a  genteel  way  ;  a  genteel  allowance. 

Syn.  —  Polite ;  well-bred  ;  refined  ;  polished. 
Gen-teel'ish,  n.     Somewhat  genteel. 
Gen-teel'ly,  '"/c     in  a  genteel  manner. 
Gen-teel'ness,  «•    The  -luality  of  being  genteel. 
Gea'ter-io  (jen'ter-T),  Gen'trle  (-trt),  7i.    [OE.    See 
Gentf.y.]     Nobility  of  birth  or  of  character;  gentility. 
[O/^.f.]  Chaucer. 

Gen'tian  (jSn'shan  or  -shT-irn),  n.  [OE.  geneiane,  F. 
gendone,  L.  gentiana,  fr. 
Geulius,  an  lllyrian  king, 
said  to  have  discovered  its 
properties.]  (Bof.)  Any  one 
of  a  genus  {Gentinna)  of 
herbaceous  plants  with  op- 
posite leaves  and  a  tubular 
four-  or  five-lobed  corolla, 
usually  blue,  but  sometimes 
white,  yellow,  or  red.  See 
Illust.  of  Capsule. 

(i^p^  Many  species  are 
found  on  the  highest  moim- 
tains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  some  are 
prized  for  their  beauty,  as 
the  Alpine  fO'enfiana  Vfi-na, 

B'/ranca,  a.nd  excisa).  and  the  American  fringed  gentians 
(G.  crinita  and  G.  'lefonsa).  Several  are  used  aa  tonics, 
especially  the  bitter  roots  of  Genfiana  lutea,  the  offici- 
nal gentian  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Horse  gentian,  fever  root. —Yellow  gentian  (Bo/.),  the 
officinal  gentian  {(Jeniifina  lutea).    See  Bittehwout. 

Gen'tlan-a'ceous  (-a'shus),  a.  (Hot.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  natural  order  of  plants  {Gentianacex)  of  which 
the  eentian  is  the  type. 

Oen'tlan-ella  (-51'la,),  n.  [See  Gentian.]  A  kind  of 
blue  color.  Johnson. 

Oen'^tl-an'iC  (j??n'8liT-iSnTk),  a.  Pertaaning  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  ijentian  ;  as,  gentianic  .acid. 

Gen'tian-ine  (j^n'shr/n-Tn  or -en),  7*.  {Chem.)  A  bit- 
ter, <  r\  itrtlliz.ihle  substance  obtained  from  gentian. 

Geri'Uan-OSe'  (-os')*  "•  {Chem.)  A  c-rystiiUizable, 
Bugarlike  substance,  with  a  shghtly  sweetish  taste,  ob- 
tained from  tlie  gentiiui. 

Gen'tU  (til),  a.  X-  n.  Gentle.  [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 
Oen'tlle  (jen'tri),  n.  [L.  r/fn/f/M-  belonging  to  the 
same  clan,  stock,  race,  people,  or  nation  ;  in  opposition 
to  liofium,  A  foreigner;  in  opposition  to  Jew  or  Chris- 
tinn,  a  heathen  :  cf.  F.  grjitil.  See  Gentle,  n.']  One  of 
a  non-Jewish  nation  ;  one  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian  ; 
a  worshiper  of  false  gods ;  a  heathen. 

C;i3^  The  Hebrews  included  in  the  term  gt^ijim,  or  na- 
tions, all  the  tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the  true 
faith,  and  were  not  circuin<ised.  The  Christians  trans- 
lated O'^ijim  by  the  L.  f/fnfrs,  ;ind  imitated  the  Jews  in 
giving  the  name  ;^/fH^7''.»  to  all  nnt  ions  wlio  were  neither 
Jews  nor  Chri.itfanH.  In  civil  alluiri.  tin*  denomination 
was  given  to  all  nntion.-i  who  were  not  Uumans. 
Syn,  —  Pagan  ;  heathen.  Sec  Pagan. 
Oen'tile,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  nations  at  large,  as 
diHtinguished  from  tUa  Jcivs;  ethnic;  of  pagan  or  hea- 
then people. 

2.  {Gram.)  Denoting  a  race  or  country  ;  as,  a  gentile 
noun  or  adjective. 
Gen'tile-fal'con  (jSn'tTl-fftlt'n),  n.  {^oiil.)  See  Fal- 

CON-GESTIL. 

Gon'tl-lesse'  (JSn'tT-lBs^,  n.  [OK.  gentilr.^sfl,  grn- 
teli-T,  V.  gfntilf.es.se.  8ce  Gentle,  f/.]  Gentleness; 
courtesy;  kindnesM ;  nobility.     [Olis."]  Chaucer. 


Gentian  (Getttiann  I'erno). 
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Gen'tll-lsh  (jSn'tn-Tsh).  n.     Heathenish  ;  pagan. 
Gen'tU-ism  (-Iz'm;    'JT7},  n.     [Cf.   F.    g>7ililisme.'\ 
1.    H.-atiiLiiism  ;  paganism;  the  worship  of  lalse  gods. 
2-   Tribal  feeling  ;  devotion  to  one's  f/CJiJ. 
Gen' ti-li'tial  (jSn'tT-lTsh'al),  \a.    [L.  gentilltirts.    See 
Gen  tl-li'tious  (-Itsh'us),        (     Gentile.]     [Oi^.] 

1.  Pecuhar  to  a  people  ;  national.  Sir  T.  Bi'owne. 

2.  Hereditary;  entailed  ou  a  family.  Arbuthnot. 
Gen-tll'i-ty  (jgn-ttl'i-ty),  71.     [L.  gentlUtas  the  rela- 

tiousliip  of   those  who  belong   to  the  same  clan,  also, 
heathenism  .  cf.  F.  gcntilite  heathenism.    See  Gentile.] 

1.  Good  exti-actiou;  dignity  of  birth.  Jfacaulay. 
He  .  .  .  mines  my  fff-n/Z/i/y  with  my  education,      .^/mi,. 

2.  The  quality  or  qualities  appropriate  to  those  who 
are  well  born,  as  self-respect,  dignity,  courage,  courtesy, 
politeness  of  mamier,  a  graceful  and  easy  mien  and  be- 
havior, etc. ;  good  breeding. 

3.  The  class  in  society  who  are,  or  are  expected  to  be, 
genteel;  the  gentry,     [i?-]  Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  I'aganism;  heathenism.     [06s,]  Hooker. 
Gen'til-lze  (j5n'til-iz),  v.  i.     [See  Gentile.]     1.  To 

live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen.     [Ofcs.]  Jifilton. 

2.  To  act  the  gentleman  ;  — with  if  (see  It,  5).    [Ofcs.] 

Gen'tU-ize,  v,  t.  To  render  gentle  or  gentlemanly  ; 
as,  to  'in'(ili=e  your  unworthy  sons.     [/?.]         Sylvester. 

Gen'til-ly  (jgn'ttl-lj?),  adv.  [From  Gentil,  (f.]  In  a 
gentle  or  noble  manner  ;  frankly.     {Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

Gen'ti-O-pilorin  (jen'shT-6-pi'krin),  n.  IGentian  -{- 
Gr.  TTitcpo?  bitter.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  yellow,  crystal- 
line substance,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  and  obtained 
from  the  gentian. 

Gen'tl-Sin  (jSn'tl-sTu),  n.  {Chem.)  A  tasteless,  yel- 
low, crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  the  gentian; 
—  called  also  qentianin. 

Gen'tle  (jeu't'l),  a.  {Compar.  Gentler  (-tlei);  sxi- 
pcrl.  Gentlest  (-tl6st).]  [OE.  gentil.,  F.  gentd  noble, 
pretty,  graceful,  fr.  L.  gentilis  oi  the  same  clan  or  race, 
fr.  gens,  gentis,  tribe,  clan,  race,  orig.  that  which  belongs 
together  by  birth,  fr.  the  root  of  genere,  gignere,  to  be- 
get ;  hence  gentle^  properly,  of  birth  or  family,  that  is,  of 
good  or  noble  birth.  See  Gender,  and  cf.  Genteel,  Gen- 
til, Gentile,  Gentoo,  Jaunty.]  1-  Well-bom;  of  a 
good  f.amily  or  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble. 

British  society  is  divided  mto  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry, 
and  families  are  either  noble,  tjcullc,  ur  simple.     Jo/ci.'^on's  C'jc. 

The  stndies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentk  youth  ouylit  to  be- 
stow their  time.  Milton. 

2.  Quiet  and  refined  in  manners;  not  rough,  harsh,  or 
stern  ;  mild  ;  meek ;  bland  ;  amiable  ;  tender  ;  as,  a  gen- 
tle nature,  temper,  or  disposition;  a  gentle  manner;  a 
gentle  address  ;  a  gentle  voice. 

3.  A  compellative  of  respect,  consideration,  or  con- 
ciliation;  as,  gentle  reader.  ^^  Gentle  sirs."  *^  Gentle 
Jew.'*     "  Gentle  servant."  Shak. 

4.  Not  wild,  turbulent,  or  refractory ;  quiet  and  docile ; 
tame  ;  peaceable  ;  as,  a  gentle  horse. 

5.  Soft;  not  violent  or  rough;  not  strong,  loud,  or 
disturbing;  easy  ;  soothing  ;  pacific  ;  as,  a  gentle  touch  ; 
a  gentle  gallop.     *'  Gentle  music."  Sir  J,  Davies. 

O  sleep  I  it  is  a  gcnih  thing.  Coleridge. 

The  gentle  craft,  the  art  or  trade  of  shoemakuig. 
Syii.  — Blild:  meek;  placid;  dovehke  ;  quiet;  peace- 
ful ;    pacific ;   bland  ;    soft ;   tame  ;    tractable  ;   docile.  — 
Gentle,  Tame,  Mild.  Meek,     (imflr  dt-scribes  the  nat- 
ural disposition  ;  t<!i»i\  tliat  which  i.s  j^nbibn-d  by  train- 
ing:; »/f/(/ implies  a  tempt-r  wjiich  is,  I'y  nature,  not  eas- 
ily jirovoked  ;  mfck,  a  spirit  which  has  been  schooled  to 
mildness  by  disciphne  or  sutlcrins-     The  lamb  is  grH/^f  ; 
tilt-  domestic  fowl  is  tame  ;  John,  the  Apostle,  was  mild ; 
iloses  was  meek. 
Gen'tle,  ».     1.  One  well  bom;  a  gentleman.    I0bs.'\ 
Gentles,  methinks  you  frown.  .'^hiik. 

2.  A  tranied  falcon.     See  Falcon-oentil. 

3.  iZo'ul.)  A  dipterous  larva  used  as  fish  bait. 
Gen'tle,  r.  t.     1.  To  make  genteel ;  to  raise  from  the 

vulgar;  to  ennoble.     [0^5.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  smooth,  cozy,  or  agreeable.    \_R.  or  Poet.'] 
To  'imth:  life's  descent. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  and  llnnk  it  is  a  plain.  Young. 

3.  To  make  kind  and  docile,  as  a  horse.     [^Collof].'] 
Gen'Ue-lolk^  (-fok'),  Gen'Ue-lolks'  (-foksO,  n.  pi. 

Persons  of  gentle  or  good  family  and  breeding.  [Gener- 
ally in  tlie  United  .States  in  tli.-  plural  form.]  Shak. 

Gen'tle -heart' ed  (-hart'PiU.  n.  Having  a  kind  or 
gentle  disposition.    Shak.  —  Gen'tle-hearted-ness,  ". 

Gen'Ue-man  (jSn'fl-mrm),  /;. ;  pi.  Gentlemen  (-nu  n). 
[OE.  gentdman  nobleman  ;  gentd  noble  -j-  man  man  : 
cf.  F.  gentilhomme.']  1.  A  man  well  born  ;  one  of  good 
family ;  one  above  the  condition  of  a  yeoman. 

2.  One  of  gentle  or  refined  manners;  a  well-bred  man. 

3.  (Ifer.)  One  who  bears  arms,  but  has  no  title. 

4.  The  servant  of  a  man  of  rank. 
The  cotnit'«  gcntlciiinii,  one  Ceeario.  Sliak, 

5.  A  man,  irrespective  of  condition;  —  used  esp.  in 
the  plural  (=;  citizens;  people),  in  addressing  men  In 
popular  assemblies,  etc. 

ir^  In  Great  Britain,  the  term  gentlnnan  is  applied  in 
a  limited  sense  to  those  having  coats  of  armn,  but  who 
arc  without  a  title,  and,  in  this  sense,  gentlrmrn  jiold  a 
middle  rank  between  the  nobility  and  yeomanry.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  it  includes  every  man  above  tho 
rruik  of  vfomaii.  comprehending  the  nobility.  In  the 
United  Stati'^.  tlie  term  is  applied  1o  men  of  education 
and  g i  liiii-'iiiig  of  every  utiiiiKU  ion. 

OentlL'man  commoner,  (tni'  of  tin-  hif^liest  class  of  com- 
ninnrrs  at  tln'  UniviTHJty  of  Oxford.  Gentleman  usher, 
one  wild  uhIuth  viMJturH  iiitn  the  i)rfsfnci-  <.l  :v  Muvcri'ign, 
etc,  Gontloman  uwhor  of  thn  blivek  rod,  an  iisht'i-  lulong- 
ing  to  the  Order  id  tin-  (i;utrr.  wlms.-  chief  duly  is  to 
serve  as  ofllci.d  messenger  of  the  House  of  Liirds.  — 
Oentlomon-.it-armB.  a  bano  of  forty  gentlemen  who  attend 
the  sovereiini  on  htdte  occasions;  formerly  called  ycnilC' 
Hicn  jtinsioners.     l/wc/.J 

Gen' tie -man-hood  (-)iiV»d),  n.  The  qualities  or  con- 
dition of  a  gciithni.ui.     f  A'.")  Thackeruy. 


Gen'tle-man-llke'  (jen't'l-m(7n-lik/)»  j  a-   Of,  pertain- 

Gen'tle-man-ly  (jfn't'l-mfin-lj),  f  ingto,  reBem- 
blin;^',  or  becuming,  a  gentleman;  well-behaved;  courte- 
ous ;  polite. 

Gen'tle-man-11-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
gentleniiiuly  ;  gentlemanly  conduct  or  manners. 

Gen 'tie-man- ship,  n.    The  carriage  or  quality  of  a 

gentl.-iii:iii. 

Gen'tle-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gentle, 
well-l>oin,  n:ild,  benevolent,  docile,  etc. ;  gentility  ;  eoft- 
nes.--  ol  ijiiiiiiifrs,  disposition,  etc. ;  mildness. 

Gen'tle-shlp,  n.  The  deportment  or  conduct  of  a 
gentleuiiui.      l<lbs.'\  Ascham. 

Gent'Iesse(j6nt'15s),?i.  Gentilesse ;  gentleness.  {Obs.'] 
Gen'tle-wom'an  (j6n'tT-woOm'an),  n. ;  pi.  Gentle- 
women (-wTm'gn).     1.  A  woman  of  good  family  or  of 
good  breeding  ;  a  woman  above  the  vulgar.  Bacon. 

2.  A  woman  who  attends  a  lady  of  high  rank.      Shak, 
Gen'tly  (-tlj),  odi\     in  a  gentle  manner. 

My  nu3tres3  genthj  chides  the  fault  I  made.      Dryrffn. 

Gen-too'  (jfin-toc/),  n.;  pi.  Gentoos  (-tooz').  [Pg. 
gentio  gentile,  heathen.  SeeGENTlLE.]  A  native  of  Uin- 
dostan  ;  a  Hindoo.     lArchaicI 

Gen'try  (jPn'trJ),  n.  [OE.  gmterie,  gentrie,  noble 
birth,  nobility,  cf.  gcntrise,  and  OF.  genfeli.-^e,  gentfrise^ 
E.  gentilesse,  also  OE.  gentelrri  bigh-mindedness.  See 
Gent,  a.,  Gentle,  a.]  1.  Birth;  condition;  rank  by 
birth.     iObs.']     "  Pride  of  gentrie."  Chaucer. 

She  conquers  him  by  high  ahni;;hty  Jove, 

By  kniglitliood.  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath.    Shak. 

2.  People  of  education  and  good  breeding ;  in  England, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  those  between  the  nobility  and  the 
yeomanry.  Macaulay. 

3.  Courtesy;  civility;  complaisance.     [Obs."] 

To  show  us  so  much  •jcntry  and  good  will.  Shak. 

Gen'ty  (jen'ty),  a.  [From  F.  gentil  Cf.  Jaunty.] 
Neat ;  trim.     [Scot.']  Bums. 

[iGe'nu  (je'nu),  n.;  pi.  Genua  (j5n'u-i).  [L.,  th& 
knee.]  {Anai.)  (a)  The  knee.  (6)  The  kneelike  bend, 
in  tiie  anterior  part  of  the  callosum  of  the  brain. 

Gen'u-llect'  (jgn'Li-ti6kt'),  v.  i-  {imp.  &  p.p.  Genu- 
flected ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Genuflecting.]  [See  Genu- 
flection.]    To  bend  the  knee,  as  in  worship. 

Gen^U-llec'tion  {jgn'u-tiek'shiin  or  je'nu-).  n.  [F- 
genujlexioii,  LL.  genujlexio,  fr.  L.  genu  knee  -\-  fiexio  a 
bending,  fi\jl.ectere,Jfexr{m,  to  bend.  See  Knee,  Flexi- 
ble.] The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in 
worship.  £p-  Stillingjleet. 

Gen'u-ine  (jSn'fi-Tn),  a.  [L.  genuijius^iv.  genere,  gig~ 
nere,  to  beget,  in  pass.,  to  be  born  ;  cf.  F.  genuine.  See 
Gender.]  Belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  origi- 
nal stock  ;  native  ;  hence,  not  counterfeit,  spurious,  false, 
or  adulterated;  authentic;  real;  natural;  true;  pure; 
as,  a  geiiuinc  text ;  a  genuine  production  ;  genuine  mate- 
rials.   "True,  genuine  night."  Dryden. 

Svn.  ~  Authentic  :  real ;  true  ;  pure  ;  unalloyed  ;  un- 
adulterated.   See  Authentic. 
—  Gen'u-lne-ly,  adv.  —  Gen'u-ine-ness,  n. 

The  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  gei- 
uineiic.-"^  ot  the^e  letters,  is  overwhelming.  Macaulay. 

Ge'nus  (je'nQs),  n. ;  pi.  Geneha  (jSn'e-ra).  [L., 
birth,  race,  kind,  sort ;  akin  to  Gr.  ye'ros.  See  Gender, 
and  cf.  Benign.]  1.  {Logic)  A  class  of  objects  divided 
into  several  subordinate  species;  a  class  more  extensive 
than  a  species  ;  a  precisely  defined  and  exactly  divided 
class;  one  of  the  five  predicable  conceptions,  or  sorts  o£ 
terms. 

2.  {Biol.)  An  assemblage  of  species,  having  so  many 
fundamental  points  of  structure  in  common,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  scientists,  they  may  receive  a 
common  substantive  name.  A  genus  is  not  necessarily 
the  lowest  definable  group  of  species,  for  it  may  often 
be  divided  into  several  subgenera.  In  proportion  as  its 
definition  is  exact,  it  is  a  natural  genus  ;  if  its  definition 
can  not  be  made  clear,  it  is  more  or  less  an  artificial  genus. 

G^^  Thus  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  lion,  leopard, 
tiger,  cat,_and    panther  are  sjie   ■ '  *' "  '^"*  ''■"''  '" 


tiger,  cat,  and  pantiier  are  species  of  the  Cat  kind  or 
genus,  while  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  all  the  species  of 
oak  form  a  single  genvis.  Some  genera  are  represented' 
by  a  multitude  of  species,  as  Solanimi  {Nightshade)  and 
Carex  i^fdae),  others  by  few,  and  some  by  only  one 
knoiMi  species. 

Subaltern  genua  (Laaic^,  a.  genus  which  may  be  a  .species 
of  ^1  liit^lier  genus,  as  the  genus  denoted  by  tiuntlnijird, 
whuli  i.s  al.so  a  species  of  mommal.  —  |i  Summum  genus  [L.j 
{Logici,  the  highest  genus;  a  genus  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  a  siiecies,  as  being. 

II  Ge'nys  (je'nTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yeuv;  the  undsr 
jaw.]     {Zoul.)  SeeGoNYS. 

Ge'0-cen'trlc  (jeo-sen'trTk),  1  a.     [Gr.   yea,    yij,   tho 

Ge  0-cen'tric-al  C-trT-kal),  (  earth  -f-  Kevrpov  cen- 
ter: cf.  F.  giocentrique .]  {A.^tron.)  {a)  Having  refer- 
ence to  the  earth  as  center  ;  in  relation  to  or  seen  from 
the  earth,  —  usually  opposed  to  heliocenttic,  as  seen  from 
the  sini ;  as.  the  geocentric  longitude  or  latitude  of  a 
planet,     {b)  Having  reference  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Geocentric  latitude  (of  a  placei  the  angle  included  be- 
tween the  radius  of  the  eartli  tlin>nv;li  tlie  place  and  tho 
plane  of  the  equator,  in  distineiion  Imm  amgntidiu-  lati- 
tude.    It  is  a  fittle  less  than  tlie  geographic  latitude. 

Ge'0-cen'lrlC-al-ly,  adr.     In  a  geocentric  manner. 

Ge-oc'ro-nite  (je-uk'ru-nit),  n.  [Gr.  yc'o,  yfj,  the  earth. 
1  Kporti?  Saturn,  the  akhemistic  n.ime  of  lead:  cf.  G. 
firakranif.]  {Min.)  A  lead-gray  or  grayish  blue  mineral 
with  n  metallic  luster,  consisting  of  suljibur,  autunony, 
and  l(>ad,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic. 

Qe'D-cycllC  (je'u-sTk'lTk  or  -si'klTk),  a.  [Gr.  yea,  yrj, 
the  eartli  +  kukAos  circle.]  1.  Of.  pertaining  to.  or  il- 
lustrating, the  revolutions  of  tho  earth  ;  as,  a  gcocycli: 
machine, 

2.  Circling  the  earth  periodically. 

Ge'Ode  (j^'"'l)>  "■  [f  •  g'odr,  L.  grades^  fr,  Gr.  Yfwfiijr 
cartbliko  ;  yia,  y^,  the  earth  -f-  *I6(k  form.]  {Min.)  fff> 
A  nodule  of  stone,  containing  a  cavity,  Hneil  with  crystals- 
or  mineral  matter,    {b)  The  cavity  in  such  a  nodule. 
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Ge'O-deph'a-gOUS  (je^*-<16f'A-gu8),  n.  [Gr. 
•yea,  y»),  earth  +  o.^r\^a.yQ'i  eating  oiu-'«  fill  ; 
i::;IutLoiiou8.]  {Zoul.)  Living  iu  the  earth;  — 
apphcd  to  the  groumi  beetles. 

Ge'0-des'lc  (je'i-dCs'ik),  )  a.    [CS.  F.  peo- 

Oe'O-deslc-al  (-I-k^l),  (  d  e  s  iq  n  e.] 
{M<iih.)  Of  or  iiertaining  tojjeodeKy  ;  (^yndL*tic. 

Ge'^O-des'lc,  n.     A  fjeodotic  linn  or  cnrvn. 

6e-od'e-slst  (jc-Od'e-alut),  n.  Ouo  versed 
in  ppoilesy. 

Qe-Od'e-sy  (je-Od'e-sy),  n,  [Gr.  ytitiBaiaCa; 
■yea,  y^,  the  earth  -|-  &0.U1V  to  divide  ;  rf.  V. 
geodesie.^  {Math.)  Tliat  braucli  of  applied 
mathematics  which  deterniinea,  by  incauH  of 
observations  and  measnrenients,  the  lifjure.* 
aiid  areas  of  large  portions  of  tlie  earth's  sur- 
face, or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth;  or  that  branch  of  surveying  in 
wliich  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken 
into  account,  as  in  the  surveys  of  States,  or 
of  long  lines  of  coast. 

Oe'0-det'ic  (je'u-det'Tk),  |  n.  Oforpertain- 

Ge^'O-deHc-al  (-T-k«l),  )  ing  to  geodesy; 
obtained  or  determined  by  the  operationn  of 
geodesy;  engaged  in  geodesy;  geodesic;  as, 
geodetic  surveying  ;  (jcodi'tic  observers. 

Geodetic  line  nr  curvo.  the  slmrtcKt  lino  that 
t'^n  be  drawn  bctui-in  tun  pnjntsnn  (tiL^  t-llip- 
si.tidal  Rurfac(*  of  tlui  r;irtli;  ;i  riirvf  lirawn  on 
any  given  surface  so  tlmt  tlio  osruhiting  plane 
of  the  curve  at  every  point  shall  contain  the 
normal  to  the  surface  ;  the  minimum  line  that 
can  be  drawn  on  any  surface  between  any  two 
points. 

Ge^'O-det'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geodetic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  geodesy. 

Ge'0-det'lcs  (-tks),  n.     Same  as  Geodesy. 

Ge'O-dlJ'er-OUS  (-dlfer-us).  (I.  [Gfode  -\- 
-/iruii.-i.~\  {Mill.)  Producing  geodes ;  contain- 
ing gHodes. 

Go'0-duck  (je'o-duk),  n.  [American  Indian 
name.]  {Zoul.)  A  gigantic  clmn  {CUt/ciineris 
generosa)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, liigldy  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 

Ge'Og-nO^sis  (je'Sg-no'sTs),  n.  [See  Geoo- 
MOSY.]  Knowledge  of  the  earth,  [i^.j  G.  F.Uot. 

Ge'Og-nost  (je'og-n5st),  n.  [Cf.  F.  giO<j- 
7iosti'.'\  One  versed  in  geognosy;  a  geologist. 
lA'.] 

Ge'og-nos'tic  (je'Sg-nSs'ttk),  1  a.    [Cf.  F. 

Geog-nos'tlc-al  (-tT-k(fl),  (  geognos- 
iique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geognosy,  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  ;  geo- 
logical.    [iS.] 

Ge-Og'no-sy  (je-ug'nS-sy),  n.  [Gr.  yea,  y^, 
the  earth  -\-  yruio-iy  knowing,  knowledge,  fr. 
yLyvu}(TKftv  to  Know  ;  cf.  F.  geognosic'\  That 
part  of  geology  whicli  treats  of  the  materials 
of  tlie  earth's  structure,  and  its  general  exte- 
rior and  interior  constitution. 

Ge'O-gon'iC  (je'5-g5n'ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  gi-- 

Ge'0-gon'lc-al  (-t-kal),  (  ognni ■/ u <•. ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  geogony,  or  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Ge-Og'0-ny  (je-Sg'o-nJ),  «.  [Gr.  yea,  y^, 
the  earth  +  VCJ?  generation,  birth,  fr.  the 
root  of  yiyfCCT^at  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  geogonir,"] 
The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth. 

Ge-og'ra-pher  (-ra-fer),  n.  One  versed  in 
geograpliy. 

Ge'o-graph'lc  (je'n-grSf'Tk),  i  a.    [L.  gpo- 

Ge'0-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  1  gmp/iicus, 
Gr.  yewypaf^iKos :  cf.  F.  geograpkique.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geography. 

Geographical  distribution.  See  under  Distri- 
bution. —  Geographic  latitude  (of  a  place),  the 
angle  inrhidcd  between  a  line  perpendicular 
or  normal  to  the  level  surface  of  water  at  rest 
at  the  pl.Mv.  iiiid  tlie  plane  of  the  ecpiator  ;  dif- 
ieriug  slightly  fnun  the  geocentric  latitude  by 
reason  of  the  iltlfert'iice  betweeii  tlie  earth's 
figure  and  a  true  sphere.  —  Geographical  mile. 
See  under  Mile.  —  Geographical  variation,  any 
variation  of  a  species  wliich  is  depi-ndent  on 
climate  or  other  geograpluL-al  conditions. 

Ge'0-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geograph- 
ical manner  or  method ;  according  to  geog- 
raphy. 

Ge-og'ra-phy  (je-Sg'rd-fy).  n.  ;  pi.  Geogra- 
phies (-ftz).  [F.  geographies  L.  geographin, 
f  r.  Gr.  yewypat^ia  ;  yea,  yij,  the  earth  ~\~  ypai^ij 
description,  fr.  ypai^sii'  to  write,  describe.  See 
Graphic]  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants ;  a  description  of  the 
earth,  or  a  portion  of  the  earth,  including  its 
structure,  features,  products,  political  divi- 
sions, and  the  people  by  whom  it  ia  inhabited. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Astronomical,  or  Mathematlcalj  geography 
treats  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  of  its  shape,  its 
size,  its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  its 
zones,  and  the  phenomena  due  to  the  earth's 
diurnal  and  annual  motions. — Physical  geog- 
raphy treats  of  the  conformation  of  the  eartl's 
surface,  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  applies 
the  principles  of  physics  to  the  explanation  of 
the  diversities  of  climate,  productions,  etc.  — 
Political  geography  treats  of  the  different  coun- 
tries into  which  the  earth  is  divided  with  re- 
Ijard  to  political  and  social  institutious  and 
conditions. 

Ge-Ol'a-try  (je-51'i-trj?),  n.  [Gr.  ye'o,  yrj, 
the  eartli  +  Aarpem  worship.]  The  worship 
of  the  earth.  G.  W.  Cox. 


The  Geological  Series. 
dr^*  The  science  of  geology,  as  treating  of  tlio  history  of  tho  globe,  in- 
volves a  description  of  the  diJIertmt  strata  which  coiivposo  its  crust,  tln^ir 
order  of  fiucccssion,  characterifilic  fornm  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  etc. 
The  principal  subdivisiinm  of  geological  time,  and  the  most  important  etrata, 
with  tlieir  relative  positions,  are  indicated  in  thr  tulluwing  diagram. 


Eras. 


rUKIODS. 


DlAGIlAM. 


Scunivisrn.vs, 

EuitOi'KAK  A.VIi   AMKItlCAW. 


'2.  CImniplain.   f^:' 
1.  Glacial.  77 
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5.  haruinie.         ' 

4.  Fox  llillB.      ^["cT" 
.J.  Colorado.        '■  I 


2.  Dakota. 

I.  L.)W<T. 


4.  Rha?lic. 
3.  I'ppur. 
2.  Middle. 
1 .  Lnwfr. 
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I---W 

■      ■      .      '       . 
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==Sa 

I'leieloccno, 

i:iigUiih  Crag.    Siib-Apcnnino  beds. 

I  |'[i(-T  Mi)Iaw-o. 

iluiitlinii  and  Tonj^riun  of  Cclgiiim. 

'>;iiiiiinuntic  bcd,^  A  l-lyscli^in  purt, 

(jf  Kiirope.  1. 1'ucrco.  "J.  WnliBiitcli. 

.'!,  Green  Kivcr.    4.  Ilridgcr  buds, 

aibu  culled  Li;,'uitic  beds. 


Upper  Chalk. 


Lower  Chalk.    Chalk  Marl. 

Gault. 

Nioconiian.    Lower  GrccnsanU. 

Woaldcn, 

I'urbeck,  Portland,  Kimimridge. 

Oxford    OBlitcs.     Lower,  or    Eath 
Oiililc. 

1.  Lower  Lias.    2.  Blarlfltone.  3.  Tp- 
per  Lias. 

Kofscn  buda,  Dnchstfin  beds  ;  Alpine 
Kcuijcr.  LTrius,  iu  part. 

Muschelkalk. 
Eunter-Sand&tein. 

2.  Zechstein       Group.        Masnesian 
Limesluiie. 

1.  Lower  Red  Sandstone,   or  Roth- 
liegendes. 


2.  Carbonifer- 
om.. 


I.  Subcarbon- 
iierous. 


5.  Cntskill  and 
Chemun;^. 


4.  Porta-p. 


•  Upper  Coal  Measures. 


2.  Lower  Coal  Sleasurei. 


1.  Millstone  Grit. 


Lower     Carboniferous.      Mountain 
Limeatone. 


Catskill    Red   Sand- 
stone. 


Chemung. 


2.  Corniferous. 


Hamilton  beda. 
Marcellus  Shale. 


Iir:   "  — :     Upper  IleUlerberg. 

iA... ScUohurie,     and 

^yy^^^^'^  Cauda-galli  Grit. 


Old  Red 
'  Sandstone. 


.  Lower 
Helderberg. 


Oriskany  Sandstone. , 

Lower  nelderberg.    Ludlow  Group. 


2.  Onondaga. 


1.  Niagara. 


h^^^^^^f—    Onondaga  Salt  Group.    Salina  beds. 
Water  Lime. 


3.  Niagara  Group.    'Weiilock  Group. 


2.  Clinton  Group. 
ilxC''';  Iv ii' o  J    ^'  MedinaSand.slone. 


\     I'pper 
rLluudovei 


2.  Chazy. 

1.  Calciferous. 


S.  Hudson  River  beds.     Cincinnati 
Group.    Lower  Llandovery. 

2.  Utica  Shales. 

1.  Trenton  Limestone.    Caradocand 
Bnla  Limestone. 

Black  River  and  Bird*s-Eye  Lime- 
stone. 

Chazy  Limestone.  Llandeilo,  in  part. 

(Cidciferous  Saudrock.     MD<rnpsiiin 
<     Limestone.     Arenig  or  Skiddaw 

(     Group. 

Lower,   Middle,    and    Upper    Cam- 
brian. 

1.  Laurentian.    2.  Huronian. 


Ge-ol'o-ger  (j£-i5I'o-jer),        )  n.    A  geolo- 

Geo-lo'gl-an  (jG'o-lo'ji-c/n),  |     gitt. 

Geo-log'ic  (je'o-loj'Ik),  J  a.   [Cf.  ¥. gtolo- 

Geo-lOglc-al  (-T-kalj,  (  gique."]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geology,  or  tho  ecieuco  ol  the 
earth, 

Ge'0-log'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geological 
maniiir. 

Ge-ol'o-glst  (jo-51'S-jTKt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  geolo- 
gi.'ifc.'l    One  vi^rhcd  in  liio  wionce  of  g"*ology. 

Ge-Ol'O-glzo  C-jiz),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  GJStJL- 
ogized  (-ji/.dj ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Geologizing 
(-ji/zTnj?).]  To  study  geology  or  make  g«o- 
lugical  investigations  in  the  field  ;  todiscouree 
as  a  geologist. 

During  iiiidbummcr  (/colonized  a  littlo  in  Rlirop- 
Bliirc,  JJurwm. 

Ge-ol'o-gy  (-jj?),  n. ;  pi.  Geologies  (-jTz). 
[Gr.  yea,  y^,  the  eartli  ^-  -logij :  cf.  Y. p>olo- 
.'/'''.]  1-  Tho  Bcienco  which  treats:  («)  Of 
the  structure  and  mineral  constitution  of  tho 
globe  ;  structural  gcolotjy.  {h)  Of  its  history 
as  regards  rocks,  minerals,  rivers,  valleys, 
mountainB,  climates,  life,  etc. ;  historical  gcol- 
f^ilV'  C'")  Gf  the  causes  and  methods  by  whii  h 
its  structure,  features,  chungcs,  and  con-li- 
tions  have  been  produced  ;  d;/ii"7/iirnl  geology. 
See  Chaitof  The  Geouigical  Beeies. 

2.  A  treati.so  on  the  science. 

6e-om'a-llsin  (je-5m';i-lTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  yt'a, 
VT),  the  earth  -j-  o/iaAta/xo?  a  leveling.]  (Jiitd.) 
Tlie  tcmlency  of  an  organism  to  respond,  dur- 
ing its  growth,  to  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Ge'O-man'cer  (jc'o-m3n'ier),  n.  One  who 
practiccH,  or  is  verted  in,  gcomancy. 

Ge'O-man'cy  (-■'■J),  v.  \0E.  gp.omnnce,  geo- 
niancie^  F.  geountnce,  geoiiumciey  LL.  yen- 
vnintia,  fr.  Gr.  yea,  yf\,  the  earth  +  fj.avTtia, 
divin-ation.]  A  Kind  of  divination  by  means 
of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little  dots  or 
points,  originally  on  the  earth,  and  latterly  on 
paper. 

Ge^o-man'tlc  (-mSn'tik),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  gio- 

Ge'o-man'lic-al  (-tT-kal), )  muutique.'\ 
rertaiiiing  or  belonging  to  geomancy. 

Ge-om'e-ter  (je-om'e-ter),  n.  {¥.  geom^tre^ 
L.  geovictres,  geoinctra^  fr.  Gr.  yeto|i,eTp7)s,  fr. 
yea,  yij,  the  earth  -j-  fxcrpov  measure.  See  Me- 
ter measure.]  1.  One  skilled  in  geonietrj-;  a 
geometrician;  a  mathematician.         /.  Wntts. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  .species  of  geometrid  moth ; 
a  geometrid. 

Ge-om'e-tral  (-tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ghmetTal."] 
Pertaining  to  geometry.     [^OLs.'] 

Ge'o-met'rlc  (je'o-rii5t'rTk),  1  a.     [L.  geo- 

Ge'o-met'ric-al  (-rT-kal),  )  metricus. 
Or.  yeajjuerptKo?  :  cf.  F.  geowetriqite.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  according  to  the  rules  or  princi- 
ples of,  geonietry  ;  determined  by  geometry  ; 
as,  a  ycometricul  solution  of  a  problem. 

{J^^  Geometric  is  often  used,  as  opposed  to 
ol'jrbroic,  to  include  processes  or  solutions  in 
which  the  propositions  or  principles  of  geom- 
etry are  made  use  of  rather  than  those  of 
algebra. 

C^^  (7fOW!e/Wca?  is  often  used  in  a  limited  or 
strictly  technical  sense,  as  opposed  to  mechun- 
it(d  ;  thus,  a  construction  or  solution  is  aeo- 
metrical  which  can  be  made  by  ruler  and  com- 
passes, 7.  p.,  by  means  of  right  lines  and  circles. 
Every  construction  or  solution  which  reciuirea 
any  other  curve,  or  such  motion  of  a  line  or 
circle  as  would  generate  any  other  cnr^-e.  is 
not  fjeometrical^\>\xt  iitechanical.  By  another 
distinction,  a  fjeometrical  solution  is  one  ob- 
tauied  by  the  rules  of  geometrj',  or  processes 
of  analysis,  and  hence  is  exact  ;  whde  a  me- 
chaydcal  solution  is  one  obt:iintd  Ipv  trial,  by 
actual  measurements  with  instrumt'iits,  etc., 
and  is  only  approximate  and  empirical. 

Geometrical  curve.  Same  as  Algebraic  curve  ; 
—  so  called  heraufe  their  different  points  may 
be  constructed  by  the  ojirrations  of  elementary 
gfometry.  ~  Geotcetric  lathe,  an  instrument  for 
engraving  bank  mtt  ■■.  itc,  with  complicated 
patterns  of  intcrhu  ing  lines ;  —  called  also  cy- 
cloidal  enfjinc.  —  Geometrical  pace,  a  measure 
of  five  feet.  —  Geometric  pen,  an  instrument 
for  drawing  geometric  curves,  in  which  the 
movements  of  a  pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a  re- 
volvuig  arm  of  adjustable  length  may  be  in- 
definitely varied  by  changing  the  toothed 
wheels  which  give  motion  to  tne  arm.  —  Geo- 
metrical plane  (/Vr.vp.),  the  .same  as  Cironnd 
plane.  —  Geometrical  progression,  proportion, 
ratio.  See  under  Progression,  Fkopuution, 
and  PtATio.  —  Geo- 
metrical radius,  in 
gearin;;!.  tin:'  ra<lius 
of  the  pitih  circle 
of  a  cog  wheel. 
Kn  igkt. — Geometric 
spider  {Zo'd.u  one 
of  many  species  of 
spiders,  which  spin 
a  geometrical  web. 
They  mostly  be- 
long to  Epeira  and 
allied  genera,  as 
the  garden  spider. 
See  Garden  spi- 
der.—Geometric 
square,  a  portable 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  square  frame  for 
ascertaining  distances  and  heights  by  measur- 
ing angles. —Geometrical  staircase,  one  mwhirh 
the  stairs  are  supported  by  the  wall  at  one  end 
only.  —  Geometrical  tracery,  in  architecture  and 
decoration,  tracery  arranged  in  geometrical 
figures. 


Geometric  Spider  and  Web. 


fise,    unite,    r\;de,    full,    up,    Am;    pHy ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil;      cbair;    go;    slug,    ink;    then,    thin;    boN ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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Gfonietrid  (Zeretie  rair- 
naria)  Larva.  Nat.  bize. 

[imp.  &  p.  p.  Ge- 


■  yea.,  m^ 


Ge'O-met'rlc-al-ly  (je'o-in5t'rT-kal-15'),  adv.  Accord- 
ill?  to  the  rules  ur  laws  of  geometry. 

Ge-om'e-trl'cian  (je-om'e-trish'nn),  n.  One  skilled 
in  ceoiuetr}' ;  a  geometer;  a  mathematician. 

Ge-om'e-trid  (je-6m'e-trTd),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  Gcoinetridx. 

Ge-om'e-trid,  n,  {Zool.)  One  of  numerous  genera 
and  species  of  moths,  of  the  fam- 
ily Geoinetruhe ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause their  larvre  (called  loopers, 
measuring  worms,  spmncurins, 
and  -hichworms)  creep  iu  a  loop- 
ing manner,  as  if  measuring. 
Many  of  the  species  are  injurious 
to  agriculture,  as  the  canker- 
worms. 

Ge-om'e-trize  (je-5m'e-trLz),  v 
OMETRiZED  (-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geometrizing  (-tri 
zing).]     To  investigate  or  apprehend  geometrical  quan- 
tities or  laws;  to  make  geometrical  constructions;   to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  geometry. 
Nature  n^ometrizeth.  and  observeth  order  in  all  things. 

.Sir  T.  JJrowne. 

Ge-om'e-try  (-try),  n.;  pi-  Geometries  (-trtz).  [F. 
geometries  L.  geometria,  fr.  Gr.  yew/Licrpta,  ii\yeu}fj.€Tpei.v 
to  measure  land  ;  -yea,  yn,  the  earth  +  fLirpelv  to  meas- 
ure. So  called  because  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant applications  was  to  the  measurement  of  the 
earth's  surface.  See  Geometee.]  1.  That  branch  of 
mathematics  which  investigates  the  relations,  proper- 
ties, and  measurement  of  sohds,  surfaces,  lines,  and  an- 
gles ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  magnitudes ;  the  science  of  the  relations  of 
space. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Analjrtical,  or  Coordinate,  geometry,  that  branch  of  math- 
ematical analysis  which  has  for  its  object  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  relations  and  properties  of  geomet- 
rical magnitudes.  —  Deacrlptive  geometry,  that  part  of  ge- 
ometry which  treats  of  the  graphic  solution  of  all  prob- 
lems involving  tliree  dimensions. —Elementary  geometry, 
that  part  of  geometry  whicli  treats  of  the  simple  prop- 
erties of  straight  lines,  circles,  plane  surfaces,  solids 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  the  sphere,  the  cyhnder,  and 
tlie  right  cone.  —  Higher  geometry,  that  part  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  those  properties  of  straiglit  lines,  circles, 
etc.,  wliich  are  less  simple  iu  their  relations,  and  of 
curves  and  surfaces  of  the  second  and  higher  degrees. 

6e-0ph'a-gism  (je-of  a-jTz*m),  ji.  [Gr.  yea,  y^,  earth 
+  <{>ay€lv  to  eat.]  The  act  or  habit  of  eating  eartli.  See 
IJiil  eating,  under  Dirt.  Dunglison. 

Go-opll'a-gist  (-jist),  Ji.  One  who  eats  earth,  as  dirt, 
clay,  chalk,  etc. 

Ge-Oph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.    Earth-eating. 

i:  Ge-oph'i-la   (-t-la),   n.  pi.     [NL.,  from  Gr. 
earth  -j-  ^iK^lu  to  love.]     {Zo'uL) 
The  division  of  MoUusca  which 
includes  the  land  snails  and  slugs. 

Ge'o-pon'lc   (je'o-p5n'Ik),  [^ 

Ge'0-pon'lc-al   (-T-kai),     )    ■ 

[Gr.  yeojTToi'tKOs  ;  "yea,  yij,  eartli 
-f-  TToi'iKo?  toilsome,  fr.  Trdi/os  li- 
bor :  cf.  F.  geoponique.']  Pertain- 
ing to  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  ag- 
riculture. 

Ge'o-pon'lcs  (Tks),  n.     [Gr. 
^ay^ui^TovlKa.■.ci.F.geoponiqu€.'\  '^  ,„„.,m).    xS 
The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  &  a  Slug  ( Pallifera  dor- 
the  earth  ;  agriculture.     Evebin.      salis).    Nat.  size. 

Ge'O-ra'ma  (je'o-ra'maor-ra'- 
ma),  n.     [Gr.  yea,  yij,  the  earth  -f-  opojxa  sight,  view, 
opav  to  see,  view  :  cf.  F.  georama.'}     A  hollow  globe  on 
the  inner  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  world  is  de- 
picted, to  be  examined  by  one  standing  inside. 

Geor'dle  (jGr'dl),  n.  A  name  given  by  miners  to 
George  Stephenson's  safety  lamp.  Riiymoiul. 

George  (iSrj),  n.  [F.  George,  or  Georges,  a  proper 
name,  fr.  Gr.  yewpyoy  husbandman,  laborer ;  yea,  y^,  the 
earth  -f-  epyeiv  to  work  ;  akin  to  E.  icork.     See  Work.] 

1.  A  figure  of  St.  George  (the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land) on  horseback,  appended  to  the  collar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.     See  Garter. 

2.  A  kind  of  brown  loaf.     [O&5J  Drgden. 

George'  no'ble  (jorj'  no'b'l).  [So  called  from  the  im- 
age of  St.  George  on  it.]  A  gold  noble  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.     See  Noble,  n. 

Geor'gi-ail  (jor'ji-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Georgia,  in  Asia,  or  to  Georgia,  one  of  the  Unite<i  States. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges, 
kings  of  Great  Britain  ;  as,  the  Georginn  era. 

Geor'gl-an,  w.     A  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Georgia. 

Geor'giC  (-.jTk),  n.     [L.  georgicum.  (sc.  crirmrn),  and 

feurgicr,  pi.,  Gr.  jSt^Aioi'  yeaipycKOf,  and  to.  yeiupyiKa  :  cf, 
\  grurgiques,  pi.  See  Georoic,  «.]  A  rural  poi'in;  a 
poetical  composition  on  husbandry,  containing  rules  for 
cultivating  lands,  etc.;  as,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Geor'gic  (jor'jTk),      )  a.     [L.  georgicus,  Gr.  yewpyi- 

Oeor'g^C-al  (-jT-kal),  I  kcS?,  fr.  yewpyta  tillagi',  agri- 
culture :  cf.  F.  grorgique.  See  George.]  Relating  to 
agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 

ilGeor'gi-um  Sl'dus  (jOr'jT-nm  Ai'dHs).  [NL.,  tho 
Btar  of  George  (III.  of  England).]  {Astrmi.)  Tho  planet 
Uranus,  so  named  by  Its  discoverer,  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Ge-Ofl'CO-py  (j*-5s'ko-pJ')i  "•  [CJr.  yea,  y^,  the  earth 
-\- -scnpy :  cl.  F.  gf^oscnpir,.']  Knowledge  of  tlio  earth, 
groimd,  or  .soil,  obtained  by  inBpection.  C'/tantbcrs. 

Ge'O-ae-len'ic  (je'ti-st-lSnTk),  a.  [Gr.  yea,  yi},  the 
earth  +  (tcA^itj  moon.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth  and 
moon  ;  belonging  to  the  joint  action  or  mutual  relations 
of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  as,  grjixflrnir  phenomena. 

Oe'0-Stat'lc  f-wtStTk),  a.  [Gr.  yea,  y^,  earth  +  E. 
sUttic.^  (Civil  Kngin,)  Relating  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  earth  or  similar  substance. 

Oeoitatlc  arch,  an  arch  haWng  a  form  adapted  to  «nR- 
taiu  pretiaure  similar  to  that  exerted  by  earth.     Hmikin''. 


Geophilii. 
X  Snail  {Acanthinula 


Ge'O-syn-Cll'lial  (je'n-sTn-kli'n*?!),  n,  [Gr.  yea,  y*}, 
the  earth  -|-  E.  s>/7)cliit"l.']  {Grol.)  The  downward  bend 
or  subsidence  of  the  eartli's  crust,  which  allows  of  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  sediment,  and  lience  forms  the 
first  step  in  the  making  of  a  mountain  range  ;  —  opposed 
to  genniiclinal. 

Ge'O-ther-mom'e-ter  (-ther-mom'e-ter),  n  [Gr.  yea, 
yi],  the  earth  +  E.  thennometer.']  {Physics),  A  ther- 
uiouieter  specially  constructed  for  measuring  tempera- 
tures at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  groiuid. 

Ge-ot'iC  (je-ot'ik),  o.  [Gr.  yea,  yij,  the  earth.]  Be- 
lont,'ing  to  earth  :  terrestrial.     I0bs.\  Bailey. 

Ge'O-trop'ic  (je'o-trop'Ik),  «.  [See  Geotropism.] 
{Biol.)  Relating  to,  or  showing,  geotropisni. 

Ge-Ot'ro-plsm  (je-St'ro-ptz'm),  Ji.  [Gr.  yea,  yij,  the 
earth  +  TpeVeti'  to  turn.]  {Biol.)  A  disposition  to  turn 
or  inchne  towards  the  earth  ;  the  influence  of  gravity  in 
determining  the  direction  of  growth  of  an  organ. 

CSi'^  In  plants,  organs  winch  grow  towards  the  renter 
of  the  earth  are  said  to  he  posit  iidg  tjn-fi-oj.i!-,  and  those 
growing  in  the  opposite  direetion  tinjutir'l'j  •itotiuptc. 
In  animals,  geotropism  is  supposed  by  bume  to  have  an 
influence  either  direct  or  indirect  on  the  plane  of  divi- 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ye'i^vpa 


One  of  the  GephyreaCStpwn- 
cuius  Inilicua).  b  Anus, 
(/  Opening  of  a  segmental 
organ. 


siou  of  the  ovum. 

II  Ge-phyr'e-a  (je-fTr'e-a),  n.  pi 
a  dam,  a  bridge.]  {Zool.)  Xi\ 
order  of  marine  Annelida,  in 
wliich  the  body  is  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all,  aunu- 
lated  externally,  and  is  most- 
ly without  set*. 

Ge-phyr'e-an   (-an),    a. 

{Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Ge- 
phyrea.  ^  n.  One  of  the 
Gephyrea. 

Ge-phyr'e-old  (oid),  a.  & 
n.  [Gephyrea -\- -Old.']  Ge- 
phyrean. 

Ge-poun'(ie-poon'),  71.  See 
GiFOFN.     [_Obs.'\        Chaucer. 

II  Ge'rah  (ge'ra),  n.  [Heb.  gerah,  lit.,  a  bean.]  {Jew- 
ish Antiq.)  A  small  coin  and  weight;  l-20th  of  a  shekel. 

C^^  The  silver  gerali  is  supposed  to  have  been  worth 
about  three  cents;  the  gold  about  fifty-four  cents;  the 
weight  equivalent  to  about  thirteen  grains. 

Ge-ra'nl-a'ceous  (je-ra'nT-ii'shus),  a.  {Bof.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  {G'raiiincei^t) 
which  includes  the  genera  Geranium,  Pelargonium,  and 
m.T,ny  others. 

Ge-ra'ni-lne  (je-ra'nT-Tn  or  -en), )  n .  [See  Geranium.] 

Ger'a-nine  (i§r'a-nTn  or  -nen),  S  1.  {Med.)  A  val- 
uable astringent  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Geranium 
maculntum  or  crane's-bill. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  terpene,  obtained  from  the  crane's- 
bill  {Geranium  macvlatiim),  and  liaving  a  peculiar  mul- 
berry odor.     [Written  also  gernniin.'] 

Ge-ra^nl-um  (je-ra'nT-um).  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yepaviov, 
from  yepai'o?  crane  :  cf.  F.  geranium.    See  Crane,  ;i.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
having  a  beaklike  torus  or 
receptacle,  around  which  the 
seed  capsules  are  arranged, 
and  membranous  projections, 
or  stipules,  at  the  joints. 
Most  of  the  species  have 
showy  flowers  and  a  pun- 
gent odor.  Called  sometimes 
crane^s-hill. 

2.  {Floriculture)  A  culti- 
vated pelargonium. 

C^^  Many  plants  referred 
to  tlie  genus  Gn-anium  by 
the  earlier  botanists  are  now 
separated  from  it  under  the 
name  of  Pelargonium,  which. 
includes  all  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated "geraniums."  mostly 
natives  of  South  Africa. 

Ge'rant  (je'r/mt ;  F.  zha'- 
rax'),  n.  [F.  gerant.']  The 
manager  or  acting  partner 
of  a  company,  joint-stock  association,  etc. 

Qerbe  (jerb),  11.  [F.,  prop,  a  sheaf.]  {Pyrotechny) 
Pl  kind  of  ornamental  firework.  Farrow. 

GerT)!!  (jer'bTl).  )  n.   [F.  gerhille.  Cf.  Jerboa.] 

|i  Ger'blllo'  (zhar'bel'),  (      {Zool.)  Oneof  several  spe- 
ciesof  small,  jumping,  murine  rodents,  of  the  genus  Ger- 
hilbis.    In  their  leaping  powers  they  resemble  the  jerboa. 
Tliey  inhabit  -Africa,  India,  and  Southern  Europe. 
Ger-lJO'a  (jer-bo'a),  n.     {Zool.)  The  jerboa. 
Gere  (ger),  n.    Gear.     Whs.']  Chaucer. 

Qe'rent  (je'rent),  a.  [L.  gerens,  p.  pr.  of  gerere  to 
bear,  manage.]     Bearing;  carrying.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ger^faVcon  (jer'fa'k'n),  n.     {Zoi'd.)  See  Gyrfalcon. 
Ger'Iul  (jer'fnl),  *«.     [Cf.  OF.  girer  to  twirl.  E.  gy- 
rnfr.']     Cliaiigeable ;  capricious.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Gerland  (ger'land),  Gei'lond,  n.    A  garland.  [Ohs.l 
Ger'Ilng  (ger'lTng),  n.     {Zool.)  A  salmon  retvirning 
from  tlie  sfa  tho  second  time.     [Prmy.  Fng-I 

Germ  (jerm),  71.  [F.  grrme,  fr.  L.  germen,  germinis^ 
tiprout,  bud,  germ.  Cf.  Germen,  Germane.]  1.  {Biol.) 
That  which  is  to  develop  a  new  individual ;  as,  the  germ 
of  a  fetus,  of  a  plant  or  fiower,  and  the  like  ;  the  eftrliest 
form  under  which  an  organism  appears. 

In  thr  Piitire  proci-fie  in  which  a  m-w  bt-inp  oripinntca  .  .  .  two 
dltitiiict  clnH«u(i  of  iiction  purticiiiutc  :  nniiifly,  the  act  of  g''"*''"- 
fition  i)V  which  Iht-  r/'"'v/i  if  proiiuCfil !  and  the  act  of  dfVfl(i[>- 
nicnt,  by  which  that  utrm  is  evolved  into  the  complite  ornmi- 
imn.  farptiit.r. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springe;  origin;  first 
principle;  as,  the  grrm  of  civil  liberty. 

Disease  germ  (/tioL),  a  name  applied  to  certain  tiny  bac- 
terial organisniB  or  their  hporcs.  such  as  Anthrax  bacillus 
and  the  Mirrococcus  of  fowl  cholera,  which  have  been 
di'monstrated  to  bo  the  cause  of  certain  diseaBes.     See 


GerBiiium  (O.  mandntum, 
or  Wild  Crane's-bill). 


Oerm  theory  (below).  —  Germ  cell  ( Hi ol. ),  thp  germ,  egR", 
spore,  or  cell  from  whicli  the  plant  or  animal  aristw.  At 
one  tune  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  it  finally  be- 
comes detached,  and  by  a  proceis.s  of  multiplication  and 
fjowtli  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  cells,  whic'h  ultim;iti'Iy 
orm  a  new  individual  like  the  parent.  See  OvfU.  —  Germ 
gland.  (Anat.)  See  Gonad.  —  Germ  stock  {Ho'ul.),  a  spe- 
cial process  on  which  bud.-s  an- ih-M-loped  in  certain  ani- 
niiUs.  See  Dolioldm.  —  Germ  tlieory  (Biol.),  the  theory 
that  living  organisms  can  b'-  prodm  L'd  only  by  the  evolu- 
tion or  development  of  living  gtrms  or  seeds.  See  Bio- 
genesis, and  Abiogenesis.  As  applied  to  the  origin  of 
disease,  the  theory  claims  that  the  zymotic  diseases  are 
due  to  the  rapid  development  and  multiplication  of  vari- 
ous bacteria,  the  germs  or  spores  of  which  are  either 
contained  in  the  organism  itself,  or  transferred  through 
the  air  or  water.    See  Fermentation  theory. 

Germ  (jerm),  V.  i.    To  germinate.     [/^]     J.  Morley. 

Ger-main'  (jer-mSn'},  a.     [Obs.'\     See  GERMANE. 

Ger'man  (jer'nion),  a.  [OE.  german,  gernmin,  F. 
gennain,  fr.  L.  germanus  full,  own  (said  of  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  the  same  parents) ;  a.'^ixvto  germen  germ. 
Cf.  Germ,  Germane.]    Nearly  related  ;  closely  akin. 

Wert  thou  a  Icnpard,  thou  wert  rjcrman  to  the  lion.    ShnK. 

Brother  german.  See  Brother  oerman.—  Coasins  german. 
See  the  Note  under  Cousin. 

Ger'man,  w. ;  pi.  Germans  (-mnnz).  [L.  Germnnvs^ 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people 
of  Germany. 

2.  Tlie  German  language. 

3.  {a)  A  round  dance,  often  with  a  waltz  movement,, 
abounding  in  capriciously  involved  figures.  (6)  A  social 
party  at  which  the  german  is  danced. 

High  German,  the  Teutonic  dialect  of  Upper  or  Southern 
Germany,  — comprising  Old  Hiuh  German,  used  from  the 
8th  to  the  11th  century;  Middle  H.  G.,  from  the  12th tO' 
the  15th  century ;  and  Modem  or  Neu-  H.  G.,  the  language 
of  Luther's  Bible  version  and  of  modem  German  litera- 
ture. The  dialects  of  Central  Germany,  the  basis  of  the 
modern  literary  language,  are  often  called  Middle  Ger- 
man, and  the  Southern  German  dialects  Upper  Gmman ; 
but  Hiah  German  is  also  used  to  cover  both  groups.  — 
Low  German,  the  language  of  Northern  Germany  and  the 
Netlierlands,— including /*;•?>.«>  ;--l7?f/^o-.bVfj-07;  or  Saxon  ; 
(lid  •S'iroii ;  Dutch  or  Low  Dutch,  with  its  dialect,  Flem- 
ish ;  and  Plnttdeutsch  (called  also  Low  German),  spoken 
in  many  dialects. 

Ger'man,  a.  [L.  Germanus.  See  German,  n.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Germany. 

German  Baptiata.  See  Dunker. —  German  bit,  a  wood-bor- 
ing tool,  having  a  long  elliptical  pod  and  a  screw  point.  — 
German  carp  [jCooL),  the  crucian  carp.  —  German  millet 
(Bot.),  a  kind  of  millet  (-Se^/ri'a  Palica,  var.l,  w  ho?,.'  s--ed  ia. 
sometimes  used  for  food.  —  German  paste,  a  pnpiired  food 
for  caged  birds. — German  proceaa  tJfii<d.),  the  process  of 
reducing  copper  ore  in  a  tjlast  furnace,  after  roasting, 
if  necessary.  Ravmond.  —German  sarsaparilla,  a  substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla  extract.  —  German  Bauaage,  a  polony, 
or  gut  stuffed  with  meat  partly  cooked.  —  German  silver 
(Cnem.),  a  silver-white  alloy,  hard  and  tough,  but  mallea- 
ble and  ductile,  and  quite  permanent  in  the  air.  It  con- 
tains nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  in  varyiiij^  proportions,  and 
was  originally  made  from  old  copper  t^lig  at  Hcnncberg. 
A  small  amoimt  of  iron  is  sometimes  a.Mt-d  to  make  it 
whiter  and  harder.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
Chinese  alloy  pachfong.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for 
tableware,  ^ife  handles,  frames,  cases,  bearings  of  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  but  is  now  largely  superseded  uy  other 
white  alloys.  —  German  steel  (Mrlal.),-^  metal  made  from 
bog  iron  ore  in  a  forge,  with  charcoal  for  fuel.  —German, 
text  {Tyi)0<j.),  a  character  resembling  modem  German 
type,  used  In  English  printing  for  ornamental  headings^ 
etc.,  as  in  the  words, 

(^""^  (This  line  is  Crnnan  ZtiU 

—  German  tinder.    See  AMADOU. 

Ger-man'der  (jer-mSuMer),  n.  [OE.  germaunder,F, 
gernnindrtc.  It.  calumnndren,  L.  rhamaedrys,  fr.  Gr. 
XO-fj-aCopv; ;  x°M*^'  *^^^  ^^^^  eartli  or  ground  -{-  6pOy  tree. 
See  Humble,  and  Tree.]  {Bnt.)  A  plant  of  the  genua- 
Teucrium  (esp.  Teucrium  Chmiu^drys  or  wall  german- 
der), mintlike  herbs  and  low  .shrubs. 

American  germander,  Teucrium  fnnadrt}se. — Germander 
chickweed,  Vtronicr  m/rfstis.—  'W&ter  germander,  7'fucrium. 
^cordium.  —Wood  germander,  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

Ger-mane'  (jer-man'),  a.  [See  German  akin,  ne.irly 
related.]  Literally,  near  akin;  hence,  closely  allied;, 
appropriate  or  fitting ;  relevant. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  ninmnie  to  the  matter.    Shak~ 
[An  nmondment)  must  be  germane.    liarrhni  (Difjegt). 

Ger-man'ic  (jer-m5n'Tk),  a,  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to^ 
or  routahiing,  germanium. 

Ger-man'lc,  a.  [L.  Germanicus :  cf.  F.  germanique* 
See  German,  ??.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Qermany  ;  aa,. 
the  Gmiianic  confederacy. 

2.  Teutonic.     [-4  loose  sense^ 

Ger'man-lsm  (jer'nmn-tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  germa- 
nis>nc.~\     1.  An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

2.  A  characteristic  of  the  Germans ;  a  characteristic 
German  mode,  doctrine,  etc. ;  rationalism. 

J.  W.  Alexander, 

Ger-ma'ni-Um  (jer-ma'nt-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Ger^ 
mania  Germany.]  {Chem.)  A  rare  element,  recently 
discovered  (1885),  in  a  .silver  ore  {argyrodifc)  at  Freiberg. 
It  is  a  brittle,  silver-white  motal,  chemically  internio- 
diate  between  the  metals  and  nonmetals,  resembles  tin, 
and  is  in  general  identical  w  ith  the  predicted  ekasilicon. 
Symbol  Ge.     Atomic  weight  7'J. 3. 

Ger'man-1-za'tlon  (jCr/mfai-I-zii'shi3n),  n.  The  act  of 
Germani/ing.  M.  Arnold. 

Ger'man-ize  (jer'mffn-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  A-  ;>.  ;*.  Ger- 
manized (-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Germanizing  (-i'zTng).] 
To  make  German,  or  like  what  is  distinctively  German; 
as,  to  Gprinauizc  a  province,  a  language,  a  society. 

Ger^man-lze,  v.  i.  To  reason  or  write  after  tho  man- 
ner of  the  Germans. 

II  Ger-ma'rl-um  (jer-mS'rT-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Germ.) 
{Zool.)  An  organ  in  which  the  ova  are  developed  iu  cer- 
tain Turbellaria. 
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Qer'men  (jor'mSn),  ?i.;  pi.  K.  fJERMENs  (-mSnz),  L. 
Qekmina  (-mT-n;V).      [L-l     Sec  Gekm. 

Ger'ml-Cl'dal  fjrir'iiiT-si'df;!),  a.     Oennicido. 

Oer'mi-clde  0^""'>"'-"''')t  "■  [Oerm  ■\- Ij.  medere  to 
kill.]  {Biol.)  IVhlnictivd  to  Rerius  ;  —  applit!d  to  any 
iiKent  which  hiiH  inlfMtructive  action  upon  living  gornib, 
1-articularly  bactL-ria,  or  bacterial  ^uriuH,  wliieh  are  con- 
sidered tho  causo  of  many  infeutiuus  diauaBes.  ^  n.  A 
germicido  apent. 

Ger'ml-nal  (-nal),  a.  [See  Gehm.]  pprtaining  or  bc- 
longiiig  to  a  germ  ;  as,  tlui  f/rnniimt  veBicle. 

Germinal  layorfl  <f{i"f.\  tlio  two  lav'T^  <>f  ccllfl,  tliP  optn- 
blaat  and  c-nt.i.I.last,  wlii.li  funri  rrsprctivfly  the  oiitrr 
coveriuK  and  iiuiri-  \v:ill  m1  th-  t;:islrul;i.  A  tiiinl  layer  ..i 
cells,  the  nieHublast,  u  huh  is  PmuhvI  lati'i"  and  1i.-h  U-- 
tweeu  these  two,  ia  sometimes  incbidrd.  Germinal  mem- 
brane. (Biot.)  Samo  as  iiLAMToDEUM.  -  Germinal  spot 
(Binf.),  the  micleohm  of  tlie  ovum,—  Germinal  veslde, 
(BioLu  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  of  animalu. 

II  OerminaV  (zhar'mc'naK),  n,  [F.  Seo  Germ.] 
Tlie  seventli  month  of  the  Froiicli  republican  calendar 
[179'2-18ll(;].  It  began  March  lil  and  ended  April  li). 
See  Vendemiaire. 

Ger'mi-nant  (jer'mT-nfint),  «.   [L.  germinansy  p.  pv.'} 

Sprouting  ;    sending  forth  germs  or  buds. 

Ger'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [imp  Sc  p.  p.  Germinated 
(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Germinating.]  [L.  yermina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  genninare  to  sprout,  fr.  ijtrnicn.  See  Germ.] 
To  aprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  shoot ;  to  begin  to  vegetate,  as  a 
plant  or  its  seed ;  to  begin  to  develop,  as  a  germ.  Jiaam. 

Ger^ml-nate,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  sprout.    Price  (lt310). 

Ger'ml-na'tion  (-na'sliun),  n.  [L.  germinatio:  cf. 
F.  grnniNiieiun.}  The  process  of  germinating;  the  be- 
ginning of  vi-g-'tation  or  growth  in' a  seed  or  plant ;  the 
first  development  of  germs,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

Germination  apparatUB,  an  apparatus  for  malting  grain. 

Ger'mi-na-tlve  (jer'mT-na-tTv),  «.  [Cf.  F.  germino- 
tif.'\  Pertaining  to  germination;  having  power  to  bud 
or  develop. 

Germlnatlv©  epot,  Germinative  vesicle.  (Biol.)  Same  as 
di'iiiiinnl  sjiot,  O'erniiiial  f'siclfy  under  Germinal. 

Ger'inl-par'l-ty  (-p5r'T-ty),  n.  iGe^rm  -J-  L.  pnrere  to 
produce.]    (Bii'l.)  Reproduction  by  means  of  germs. 

Germ'less,  "■    Witiiout  germs. 

Ger'mo-gen  (jer'mu-jen),  n.  [Germ  +  -gen.]  (Biol.) 
(a)  A  polyimclear  mass  of  protoplasm,  not  divided  into 
separate  cells,  from  which  certain  ova  are  developed. 
Balfour.  (6)  Tlie  primitive  cell  in  certain  embryonic 
forms.     Balfour. 

Germ^  plasm' (jerm' plSz'm').  (Biol.)  See  Plasmo- 
oen,  and  Idioplasm. 

Germ'ule  (jSr'mul),  71.  [Dim.  fr.  germ.']  (Biol.)  A 
small  germ. 

Gern  (gern).  7'.  ^.  [See  Grin.]  To  grinoryawn.  [Obs.] 
"  [He]  gaped  like  a  gulf  wlien  lie  did  fjern.^^        Spenser. 

Ger'ner  (ger'nerl.  u.     A  garner.      [0?*.v.]         Chaucer. 

II  Gero-CO'mi-a  (jer-^S-ko'ml-a),  n.   [NL.]    See  Geroc- 

OBIY. 

Ger'O-COm'Ic-al  (jer'fi-kSm'I-ktd),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gerocomy.  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Ge-roc'0-my{je-r5k'6-mi?),  n.  [F.  gerocomie,  fr.  Gr. 
yc'ptoc  an  old  man  +  Ko/j.eti' to  take  care  of.]  That  part 
of  medicine  whicli  treats  of  regimen  for  old  people. 

IlGe-ron'teS  (je-rSn'te*:),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yeptov, 
-oi'To?.]  (Or.  Aiitiq.)  Magistrates  in  Sparta,  who,  with 
the  epbori  and  kings,  constituted  the  supreme  civil 
authority. 

Ger'On-tOC'ra-cy  (j5r'5n-t5k'ra-s'?),  n.  [Gr.  yeptui-, 
-ofTos,  an  old  man  -|-  KpaTtlv  to  rule.]  Government  by 
old  men.     [A'.l  Gladstone. 

II  Ger'0-plg'l-a  (-o-pTj1-a),  n.  [Pg.  geropiga.']  A 
mixture  composed  of  unfermented  grape  juice,  brandy, 
sugar,  etc.,  for  adulteration  of  wines.  [Written  also 
jerupigia.] 

-ger-OUS  (-jer-us).  [L.  -ger,  fr.  gerere  to  bear,  carry. 
See  Jest.]  A  suffix  signifying  6eari»^,jj;'0t/«c»!j/ as, 
ci\\c\fjerons ;  <i(^\it\gerous. 

Ger'ry-man'der(eer'r3?-mSn'der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Gerrymandered  (-derd) ;  p.  ^jr.  &  vb.  n.  Gerrymander- 
INO.]  To  divide  (a  State)  into  districts  for  the  choice  of 
representatives,  in  an  unnatural  and  unfair  way,  with  a 
view  to  give  a  political  party  an  advantage  over  its  oppo- 
nent.     [Political  Cant,  U.  S.] 

(3^^  This  was  done  in  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when 
EVbridge  Gerry  was  governor,  and  was  attributed  to  his 
influence,  hence  the  name  ;  though  it  is  now  known  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  measure.  Bartlelt. 

Ger'und  (.jer'und),  n,  [L.  gerundium,  fr.  gerere  to 
bear,  carry,  perform.  See  Gest  a  deed,  Jest.]  (Lot. 
G}-am.)  1.  A  kind  of  verbal  noun,  having  only  the  four 
oblique  cases  of  the  singular  number,  and  governing 
cases  like  a  participle. 

2.  {AS.  Gram.)  A  verbal  noun  ending  in  -e,  preceded 
by  to  and  usually  denoting  purpose  or  eiul ;  —  called  also 
the  dative  injin  Hive  ;  as,  '*  Ic  h;ebbe  mete  t6  etanne  "  (I 
have  meat  to  eat).  In  Modem  English  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  verbal  or  participial  nouns  in  -ing  de- 
noting a  transitive  action  ;  e.  g.^  by  throicing  a  stone. 

Ge-run'dl-al  (je-run'dT-'/l),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  gerund  ;  as,  a  gerundlal  use. 

Ge-run'dive  (-div),  a.  ^L.  genmdivus.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  part;iking  of,  the  nature  of  the  gerund  ;  gerun- 
dial.— 71.  {Lnt.  Grajn.)  The  future  passive  participle; 
as,  amayiduSy  i.  <?.,  to  be  loved. 

Ge-run'dive-ly,  adv.  lu  the  manner  of  a  gerund  ;  as, 
or  in  place  of,  a  gerund. 

Ger'y  (j^^'j),  a.  [See  Gerful.]  Changeable ;  fickle. 
[Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Gesling  (gSz'lTng),  «.     A  goshng.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Gesse  (g<?s),  r. /.  &  t.     To  guess.     [065.]       Chaucer. 
Gest  (gest),  71.    A  guest.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gest    (ji^st),    n.      [OF.    geste   exploit.      See    Jest.] 
1.  Something  done  or  achieved ;  a  deed  or  an  action  ; 
an  adventure.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 


2.  An  action  ropresented  in  sportfl,  playa,  or  on  the 
stage;  hhow  ;  ceremony.      [Obs.]  Medr. 

3.  A  tale  of  achiovoments  or  adventures  ;  a  stock 
story.     [  Ob.^.  ]  Cha  ucrr.    Spenser. 

4.  Gesture;  bearinR ;  deportment.     [Archaic} 

Tliroufe'h  liiw  heroic  grace  uiid  Iiuiiorulilc  (/(■«?,    Spenitcr. 

Gest  (jSst),  71.  [Cf.  Gist  a  resting  place.]  1.  A  stage 
in  traveling ;  a  stop  for  rest  or  lodging  in  a  journey  or 
progress ;  a  rest.     [Obs.]  Kersey. 

2.  A  roll  reciting  tlio  several  stages  arranged  for  a 
royal  progresH.  Many  of  thum  are  extant  in  the  hfrald's 
niliee.     [Obs.]  llaTivier. 

Ges'tant  (jes'tant),  a.  [L.  gcstans^  p.  pr.  of  gestarr.] 
lIiMiuig  within;  laden;  burdened;  pregnant.  [A'.J 
"  Clouds  f/rstant  with  heat."  Mrs.  Brouming. 

Ges-ta^tion  (ieH-ta'8hun)i  «•  [L.  geslatio  a  bearing, 
carrying,  fr.  gestare  to  bear,  carry,  intens.  fr.  gerrre, 
gestitiUy  to  bear:  cf.  F.  gestation.  Seo  Gest  deed,  Jest.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing  (clotlics  or  ornaments).     [0/a^.] 

2.  Tlie  act  of  carrying  young  in  tho  womb  from  con- 
ception to  delivery ;  pregnancy. 

3.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne  or  carried,  as  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the  exertion  of  his 
own  powei's;  passive  exercise.  J)uitgliso7i. 

Ges'ta-tO-ry   (j5s'ta-tu-ry),   a.      [L.   gestatorius   that 
Eerves  for  carrying  :  cf.  F.  gestatoire.]     1.  Pertaining  to 
gestation  or  pregnancy. 
2.  Cap.able  of  being  carried  or  worn.    [Obs.  or  P.] 
Geste  (jest),  V,  i.     To  tell  stories  or  ge&ts.     [Obs.] 
Ges'tlc  (j6s'tTk),  a.     [See  Gest  a  deed,  Gesture.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  deeds  or  feats  of  arms  ;  legendary. 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  pcslic  lore.     Guldtnnith. 

2.  Relating  to  bodily  motion  ;  consisting  of  gestures  ; 
—  said  especially  with  reference  to  dancing. 

Curried  nwny  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ges-tlc'U-late_(]Ss-tTk'u-lat),  v.  i.  [ijup.  &■  p.  p. 
Gesticulated  (-la't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gesticulating.] 
[L.  gest/culnfifs.,  p.  p.  of  gestieulari  to  gesticulate,  fr. 
gesticulus  a  mimic  gesture,  gesticulation,  dim.  of  gesfus 
gesture,  fr.  gerere,  gestum^  to  bear,  carry,  perform.  See 
Gestic]  To  mako  gestures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking  ; 
to  use  postures.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ges-tlc'U-late,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  gesture  ;  to  act. 
[IL]  B.  Jonsou. 

Ges-tlC'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [1j.  gest ieidatio  :  cf. 
F.  gcsticuhdion.]  1.  The  act  of  gesticulating,  or  mak- 
ing gestures  to  express  passion  or  enforce  sentiments. 

2.  A  gesture  ;  a  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  in  speak- 
ing, or  iu  representing  action  or  passion,  and  enforcing 
arguments  and  sentiments.  Macaiday. 

3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions.  "  B.  Jansoii. 
Ges-Uc'u-la'tor  (j6s-ttk'u-la'ter),  n.     [L.]    One  who 

gesticulates. 

Ges-Uc'U-la-to-ry  (-la-to-ry)»  «■  Representingby,  or 
belonging  to.  gestures.  T.   Warfon. 

Ges'tOUr  tjSs'toor),  n.  [See  Gest  a  deed.]  A  reciter 
of  gesta  or  legendary  tales  ;  a  story-teller.     [Obs.] 

JMin=trels  and  (jestours  for  to  tell  talcs.        Chaucer. 

Ges'tur-al  (iSs'tfir-rtl),  a.     Relating  to  gesture. 

Ges'ture  (-ttir  ;  135),  7i.  [LL.  gestura  mode  of  action, 
fr.  L.  gerere,  gestuin,  to  bear,  behave,  perform,  act.  See 
Gest  a  deed.]  1.  Manner  of  carrying  the  body;  posi- 
tion of  the  body  or  limbs;  posture.     [Obs.] 

Accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meuls,  wasa  grsture  used  by 
many  nations.  Sir  T.  lirotrnt. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of  senti- 
ment or  passion  ;  any  action  or  posture  intended  to  ex- 
press an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  or  emphasize  an 
argument,  assertion,  or  opinion. 

Humble  and  reverent  gestures.  Hooker. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Mdton. 

Ges'ture,  t'.  t.  [imp.  &p.  pi.  Gestured  (-turd  ;  135) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Gesturing.]  To  accompany  or  illustrate 
with  gesture  or  action  ;  to  gesticulate. 

It  is  not  orderly  read,  nor  gestured  as  beseenicth.    Hooker. 

Ges'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  gestures  ;  to  gesticulate. 
Tho  pliiyers  .  .  .  gestured  not  undecently  withal.    Jlutland. 

Ges'ture-less.  a.     Free  from  gestures. 

Ges'tur^-ment  (-meut),  n.  Act  of  making  gestures  ; 
gesturing.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Get  (jet),  n.    Jet,  the  mineral.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Get  (get),  n.  [OF.  gel.]  1.  Fashion;  manner;  cus- 
tom.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Artifice;  contrivance.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Get  (ggt),  V.  t.  [imp.  Got  (got)  {Obs.  Gat  (gSt)) ;  p. 
p.  Got  {Obsolescent  Gotten  (got't'n));  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i. 
Getting.]  [OF,,  geten,  AS.  r;;7(/«,  f//e^a7i(incomp.) ;  akin 
to  Icel.  geta,  Goth,  huiitan  to  find,"^L.  prehe^idere  to  seize, 
take,  Gr.  j^ai/Sai/eu-  to  hold,  contain.  Cf.  Comprehend, 
Enterprise,  Forget,  Impregnable,  Prehensile.]  1.  To 
procure ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of ;  to  acquire  ; 
to  earn  ;  to  obtain  as  a  price  or  reward  ;  to  come  by  ;  to 
win,  by  almost  any  means  ;  as,  to  get  favor  by  kindness  ; 
to  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy ;  to  get  land  by 
purchase,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  with  have  and  had,  to  come  into  or  be  in 
possession  of  ;  to  have.  Johnson. 

Thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man.  Ilt-rbert. 

3.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  gener.ite. 

I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.  Shnk. 

4.  To  obtain  mental  possession  of  ;  to  learn  ;  to  com- 
mit to  memory ;  to  memorize  ;  as  to  get  a  lesson  ;  also 
with  out ;  as,  to  get  out  one's  Greek  lesson. 

It  beinu  harder  with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart,  than  to 
pen  twenty.  Bp.  Fell. 

6.  To  prevail  on ;  to  induce ;  to  persuade. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers.  Shak. 

6.  To  procure  to  be,  or  to  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or 
condition ;  —  with  a  following  participle. 

Those  thin^is  I  bid  you  do  ;  get  them  dispatched.      Shak. 


7.  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  —  in  a  reflexive  tise. 

(Ill  thee  out  from  thiM  land.  Crn.  %xx'i.  l?.. 

lie  .  .  ,  got  h'mwi.-M  .  .  .  to  the  elrongtown  of  Mega.    KuuUet. 

^^f  ^Jet,  as  a  tranwitivo  verb,  is  combined  with  ad- 
veroB  implying  motion,  to  express  the  cauHing  to,  or  tho 
effecting  in,  the  objert  of  the  verb,  of  the  kind  of  motion 
imiieated  liy  the  pi- pMhitiiiii ;  tluw,  to  get  in,  to  caiue  to- 
enter,  to  Ijrint;  midt  i-  ^Ij.  Iti-r ;  as,  to  fjet  in  the  hay  ;  io 
grt  i,)it,  to  ni:ike  cniji.-  fort Ii.  to  extract ;  /'*  gft  ryj/',totake 
nil,  to  remove  ;  ti>  'jet  to<jclh(r,to  cause  to  come  together, 
to  C0llei:t. 

To  get  by  heart,  to  commit  to  memory.  —To  get  tho 
better  of.  To  get  the  beat  of,  to  obtain  an  advantage  over ; 
to  surpass;  to  subdue.  -  To  get  up,  to  raiiKe  to  be  estab- 
lished or  to  exist ;  to  prepare  ;  to  arrange  ;  to  conBtruct ; 
to  invent ;  as,  to  get  tip  a  celebration,  a  machine,  a  book, 
an  agitation. 

Syn.  —  To  obtain ;  gain ;  win  ;  acquire.    See  Obtain. 

Get  ()?St),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  acquisition;  to  gain;  to- 
profit ;  to  receive  accessions  ;  to  be  increased. 

We  mourn,  France  hinilcH  ;  we  lose,  they  daily  grt.    Shak- 

2.  To  arrive  at,  or  bring  one's  self  into,  a  state,  condi- 
tion, or  position;  to  come  to  be;  to  become;  —  with  a, 
following  adjective  or  past  participle  belonging  to  thft 
subject  of  the  verb ;  as,  to  get  sober ;  to  get  awake ;  to- 
get  beaten  ;  to  get  elected. 

To  g't  rid  of  fonln  and  ecoundrols.  Pope. 

riifi  cliaimt  whtMrlH  get  hot  by  drivint;  faet.     Coleridgr^ 

D^^  It  [get]  gives  to  the  Knglish  language  a  middle' 
voice,  or  a  power  of  verba!  expression  which  is  neither 
active  nor  passive.  Thus  we  say  to  yet  acquitted,  beaten, 
confused,  dressed.  Earle, 

C^r*  Get,  as  an  intransitive  verb,  is  used  with  a  follow- 
ing preposition,  or  adverb  of  motion,  to  indicate,  on  th& 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  act.  movement  or  action  of  the 
kind  signified  by  the  iJreposition  or  adverb;  or,  in  the 
generalsense,  to  move,  to  stir,  to  make  one's  way,  to  ad- 
vanec,  to  arrive,  etc. ;  as,  to  get  au'ai/,  to  leave,  to  escape  ; 
todimuga^i'  one's  self  from  ;  to  get  dfm-7i,  to  (ieficend,esp. 
witii  ''llnrt.  as  from  a  literal  or  figurative  elevation;  l'^ 
get  tdovij.  to  make  i^rogress ;  hence,  to  prosper,  succeed, 
or  fare ;  (o  get  iii^  to  enter ;  to  get  out,  to  extricate  oneV 
self,  to  escape  ;  to  get  through,  to  traverse  ;  also,  to  finish, 
to  be  done  ;  to  get  to,  to  arrive  at,  to  reach  ;  fo  get  oj}',  to 
alight,  to  descend  from,  to  diHinount :  also,  to  escape, 
to  come  off  clear;  to  get  together^  to  assemble,  to  con- 
vene. 

To  get  ahead,  to  advance  ;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  along,  io 
proceed;  to  advance;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  a  mile  tor 
other  distance),  to  pass  over  it  in  traveling.  —  To  get 
among,  to  go  or  come  into  the  company  of ;  to  liecome  oim 
of  a  number.  ~  To  get  asleep,  to  fall  a.sleep.—  To  get  aatray, 
to  wander  out  of  the  right  way.  —  To  get  at,  to  reaeb  ;  to 
makewayto. —  To  get  away  with,  to  carry  oti' ;  to  capture  ; 
hence,  to  get  the  Ijetter  of;  to  defeat.—  To  get  back, 
to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one  departed;  to  re- 
turn. —  To  get  before,  to  arrive  in  front,  or  more  fi^irward. 

—  To  get  behind,  to  fall  in  the  rear;  to  lag. —  To  get  be- 
tween, to  arrive  between.  —To  get  beyond,  to  pass  or  go- 
further  than ;  to  exceed  ;  to  surjiass.  "  Three  score  and 
ten  is  the  age  of  man,  a  few  get  bei/ond  it."     Thackeray. 

—  To  get  clear,  to  disengage  one's  self  ;  to  be  released,  as 
from  confinement,  obligation,  or  burden  ;  also,  to  be  freed 
from  danger  or  embarras-sment.— To  get  drunk,  to  become- 
intoxicated.  —  To  get  forward,  to  proceed  ;  to  advance  : 
also,  to  prosper  ;  to  advance  in  wealth.  —  To  get  home,  to- 
arrive  at  one's  dwelling,  goal,  or  aim.—  To  get  into,  ("j  To- 
enter,  as,  "  she  prepared  to  get  into  the  coach."  Bickcus. 
ih)  To  pass  into,  or  reach  ;  as,  "  a  language  has  got  into 
the  inflated  state."  Kearu.  —  To  get  loose  or  free,  to  dis- 
engage one's  self ;  to  be  released  from  confinement.  —To 
get  near,  to  approach  within  a  small  distance.  —  To  get. 
on,  to  proceed;  to  advance;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  over. 
Iff  I  To  pass  over,  surmoimt.  or  overcome,  as  an  obstacle- 
or  difficulty,  {h)  To  recover  from,  as  an  injury,  a  calamity. 

—  To  get  through,  {a)  To  pass  through  .something,  {l>>  To 
finish  what  one  was  doing.  —  To  get  up.  {a)  To  riae:  to 
arise,  as  from  a  bed,  chair,  etc.  (rj)  To  ascend ;  to  climb, 
as  a  hill,  a  tree,  a  fl.ight  of  stairs,  etc. 

Get,  n.    Offspring  ;  progeny  ;  as,  the  get  of  a  stallion. 

Get'en  (g6tVn),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Get.  Chaucer. 

Geth  (geth),  the  original  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Go. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Get'-pen'ny  (gSt'pSn'ny),  n.  Something  which  get&. 
orgains  money ;  a  successful  affair.    [Colloq.]  Chapman. 

Get'la-'ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  obtained.     [P.] 

Get'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who  gets,  gains,  obtains,  ac- 
quires, begets,  or  procreates. 

Get'ter-up', «.  One  who  contrives,  makes,  or  arranges- 
for,  anything,  as  a  book,  a  machine,  etc.    [Collog.] 

A  dili;,'ent  gctter-ujt  of  miscellaneous  works.     IC.  Irving, 

Get'tlng  (-ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  obtaining  or  ac- 
quiring ;  acquisition. 

"With  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.    Prov.  iv.  *. 

2.  That  which  is  got  or  obtained ;  gain  ;  profit. 

Get'— up'  (-ilp')i  '*•  General  composition  or  structure  %. 
manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  combined ;. 
make-up;  style  of  dress,  etc.     [Colloq.]      if.  ICingsley. 

Gew'gaW  (gu'ga),  7i.  [OE.  gigaue,  gngau'e,  gew~ 
gaude,  prob.  the  same  word  as  OE.  giregove  gewgaw, 
apparently  a  reduplicated  form  fr.  AS.  gi/an  to  give ;  cf. 
also  F.joujou  plaything,  and  E.  gaudy  n-  See  Gn*E,  and 
cf.  GiFFGAFF.]  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy ;  a  Splendid  play- 
thing ;  a  pretty  but  wortldess  bauble. 

A  heavy  geugaiv  called  a  crown.  Drydtn^ 

Gew'gaw,  a.    Showy ;  imreal ;  pretentious. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine.  TennyFion^ 

Gey'ser  (gi'ser  or  gi'zer;  277),  ?2.  [IceL  geysir,  fr. 
geijsa  to  rush  furiously,  fr.  gjosa  to  gush.  Cf.  Gush.] 
A  "boiling  spring  which  throws  forth  at  frequent  intervals- 
jets  of  water,  mud,  etc.,  driven  up  by  the  expansive 
power  of  steam. 

[i^^  Ge>/sers  were  first  known  in  Iceland,  and  later  in 
New  Zealand.    In  the  Yellowstone  region  in  the  United 


-  basins.  The  mineral  matter,  or  gruseritc,  with  whicln 
jeyser  water  is  charged,  forms  gryser  tone^  about  the  ari- 
fice,  often  of  great  size  and  beauty. 


use,    unite,   rude,   fuUlf   up,   lira ;    pity ;    food,   fol>t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    hon ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Gherkins.    (X) 
[It.  GhibelUno; 


Gey'ser-Ile  (gi'ser-it  or  fji'zer- ;  277),  n.  [From  Gey- 
SEB.]  {Mill.)  A  luose  liydratcd  form  of  silica,  a  vixriely  of 
opal,  deposited  in  concretionary  caulitiowerlike  masses, 
around  some  hot  springs  and  deysers. 

II  Ghar'ry  (gai''r5'),  n.  [Hind.  gari.'\  Any  wheeled 
<art  or  carriage.     [/«(//«] 

Ghast  (gast),  r.  t.  [OE.  gasten.  See  Ghastly,  a.] 
To  strike  aghast ;  to  affright.     [Obs.} 

G/ia.<f':it  hv  Uie  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  lie  Heil.  Shak. 

Ohast'ful  (-fill),  a.  [See  Ghastly,  a.]  Fit  to  make 
one  agha.st ;  dismal.     [Obs.]  —  Gliast'lUl-ly,  miv. 

Ghastll-ness  (-ll-nes),  71.  The  state  of  being  ghastly; 
a  deathlike  look. 

Ghastly  (gast'ly),  a.  [Compar.  Ghastlier  (-IT-er) ; 
sirppi-l.  Ghastliest.]  [OE.  f/<!slllch,gasaiyieaThiU  caus- 
ing fear,  fr.  r/asten  to  terrify,  AS.  g-jestan.  Cf.  Aghast, 
Gast,  Gaze,"  Ghostly.]  1.  Like  a  ghost  in  appear- 
ance ;   deathlike  ;  pale  ;  pallid  ;  dismal. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghasthj  pang.    Coleridge. 

His  face  was  so  ghasthj  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Horrible;  shocking;  dreadful;  hideous. 

Mangled  with  (ihasthi  wounds  throu;^h  plate  and  mail.  MUton. 

Ghastly,  adv.     In  a  ghastly  manner  ;  hideously. 

^•^turin.i^  full  'jhiistji/  like  a  stranjiled  man.  Shak. 

Ghast'ness,  n.    Ghastliness._  [Obs.']  Shak. 

1:  Ghat  I  (.gat),  n.     [Hind,  g/iut.)     1.  A  pass  through 
Ghaut  I      a  mountain.     [IniliaJ  J.  I).  Hfntker. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains.  Balfour  {('ijc.  of  Jnd.), 

3.  Stairs  descending  to  a  river ;  a  landing  plnce  ;  a 
-iviiarf.     [/jc/ia]  Mnlcom.. 

:i  Gha-wa'Zi  (ga-wa'ze),  n.pl.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Zgyjitian  "lancing  girls,  of  a  lower  sort  than  the  almeh. 

Ghe'her  \  (ge'ber  or  ga'ber),  n.     [Pers.  ghebr :  cf.  F. 

Ghe''bre  i  Guebre.  Cf.  Giaoue.]  A  worsliiper  of 
■firp  ;  a.  Zoroastrian  ;  a  Parsee. 

Ghee  (ge),  ji.  [Hind.  f//n  clarified  butter,  Skr.  ghrtn.'] 
Butter  clarified  by  boiling,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
.kind  of  oil.     \_lndia']  Malcom. 

Oherldil  (ger'kin),  n.  [D.  agurl'je,  a  dim.  akiu  to 
<J.  gurkey  Dan.  agurke  ;  cf.  Pol.  og6- 
•Tjsk,  Bohem.  okurka,  LGr.  ayYOuptoi/ 
■watermelon,  Ar.  al-k/iigi~ir,l\-v.  khi- 
■ydr.}  1.  iBot.)A  kind  of  small,  prick- 
Jy  cucumber,  much  used  for  pickles. 
'  2.  {Zonl. )  See  Sea  gherkin. 

GhesslgSs),!?.;.  &i.  See  Guess. 
lObs.} 

llGhet'tO  (gat'tS  or  gSt'tS),  ?;. 
tit.]  The  Jews'  quarter  in  an  Ital- 
ian town  or  city. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews 
<iwoll.  £vKlyn. 

Ghlb'el-Une  (gTb'?l-lTn  or  -len), 
of  German  urigin.]  {It.  Hist.)  One  of  a  faction  in  Italy 
in  the  llith  and  13th  centuries,  which  favored  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  and  opposed  the  Guelfs,  or  adherents  of 
i&he  popes.  Brande  tt  C. 

Ghole  (gol"l,  n.     See  Ghoul. 

Ghost  (gost),  71.  [OE.  gas(,gosf,  soul,  spirit,  AS.  gasl 
breath,  spirit,  soul ;  akiu  to  OS.  gest  spirit,  soul,  D.  giest, 
<T.  geisl^  and  prob.  to  E.  gaze,  ghastly.'^  1.  The  spirit ; 
the  soul  of  man.     \_Obs.'\ 

Then  gives  her  grieved  gho»t  thu8  to  lament.    Spenser. 

2.  The  disembodied  soul ;  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  de- 
ceased person ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death  ;  an  appa- 
rition ;  a  specter. 

The  mi;ihty  ghosi*  of  our  great  Ilarrye  rose.        Shak. 
I  thought  that  I  hail  died  in  eleep, 
And  was  a  bicHi^ed  uhu&t.  Coleridge. 

3.  Any  faint  shadowy  semblance ;  an  unsubstantial 
image  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  glimmering  ;  as,  not  a  ghOSt  of  a 
chance;  the  ^/io5i  of  an  idea. 

Eacli  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 

I'oe. 

4.  A  false  Image  formed  in  a  telescope  by  reflection 
from  the  surfaces  of  one  or  more  lenses. 

GhoBt  moth  (Zool.),  a  large  European  moth  (Hepinlus 
'imii'ilh;  so  called  from  tlie  wliite  color  of  the  male, 
and  the  pectdiar  hoverinj^  flitrht :  —  called  a.lao  great  s'riff. 
—  Holy  GhoBt,  the  Hulv  Siurit  ;  the  Paraclete  ;  the  Com- 
forter;  'Thru!.)  tlie  third  i-itsmh  in  the  Trinity.  —  To 
give  ap  or  yield  up  the  ghost,  to  die  ;  to  expire. 

And  he  gave  ujj  the  gho.'(  full  softly.  Chaucer. 

Jacob  .  .  .  i/iMcd  up  the  ghost,  and  woe  gathered  unto  Jiis 
people.  G'cii.  xlix.  33. 

Ghost,  1'.'.    To  die  ;  to  expire.    [Obs.'\   Sir  P.Sidneg. 

Ghost,  r.  t.  To  appear  to  or  haunt  in  the  form  uf  an 
-ipparitinn.      [0//.s-,]  Shuk. 

GhOEtllsh'  (-fT.sh'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  pale  unspotted  va- 
xiety  of  tbu  wrymouth. 

GhOStless,  '/.     Without  life  or  spirit.     [^.] 

Ghostlike'  (-iik'),  n.     Lik<'  a  gliost ;  ghastly. 

Ghost'li  neSB.  n.    The  quality  of  being  ghostly. 

Ghostly,  '/■  [OK.  gn.stlicli,  gostlirli,  AS.  gastlic.  See 
Ghost.]  I.  Relating  to  the  soul ;  not  carnal  or  secular ; 
spiritual ;  as,  a  gho-ftlg  confessor. 

Sove  and  defend  us  fmm  our  gho-itlf/  pncrnicn. 

Book  of  ComiHim  Pmt/rr  [f!/i.  of  Fug."]. 
One  of  the  ghostly  children  of  St.  Jerome.    Jt-r.  Taylor. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  apparitions.  Akenside. 

Ghostly, 't'ir.    Spiritually;  mystically.         Chaucer. 

Ghost-oro-gy  (goHt-Cl'5-J5^),  n.     GhoMt  lore.     [.K.] 

it  «»i-m('d  iven  more  unaccouutabic  than  if  it  hud  been  athini; 
<.r  t/fi'uf'ilfi'/it  and  witchcraft.  Hawthorne, 

Qhonl  (gool),  n.  [Per.  ghU  an  imaginary  sylvan  de- 
mon, HU])po8cd  tx>  devour  men  and  animals :  cf.  Ar.  ghftl, 
V.  gnulf.\  An  imaginary  evil  being  among  Kastern  na- 
tiouH,  which  was  svipposcd  to  feed  upon  human  bodies, 
tWritton  also  ghole.'\  Moore. 

Ghoul'lsh,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  ghoul ;  vampire- 
aiko  ;  hycnallke. 


Ohyll  (gil),  "•  A  ravine.  See  Gill  a  woody  glen. 
[Proi:  Enq.  &  ^'co/.]  \\\n<Uuortli. 

II  Giallo-li'no  (jSl'16-le'no),  n.  [It.,  from  ghdlo  yel- 
low, prub.  fr.  OHG.  gtio^  G.  gelb ;  akiu  to  E.  yjlloic.'] 
A  term  variously  employed  by  early  writers  on  art, 
though  commonly  designating  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead, 
ur  luasbicut.  Fairliolt. 

Giam'beux  (zhSm^bu),  n.  pi.  [See  Jambeux.] 
GreavfS  ;  armor  for  the  legs.     [f)i».s.]  Spenser. 

GVant  {]\'aut),n.     lOE.  giujtl,  geanl,  geaunt,  OF.  jai- 

ant,  gcant,  F.  geant,  Ij.gigas,  fr.  Gr.  ytyas,  YiyafTOs,  from 

the  root  of  E.  gender.,  gen^e-sis.     See   Gender,  and  cf. 

Gigantic]    1.  A  man  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. 

Giants  oi  mighty  Liuiie  and  bold  eriipri>e.  Millon. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or  iJowers,  bod- 
ily or  intellectual. 

3.  Any  animal,  ■olant,  cr  thing,  of  extraordinary  size 
or  power. 

Giant's  Causeway,  a  vast  collection  of  basaltic  pillars,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 

Gi'ant,  a-  Like  a  jiiant ;  extraordinary  in  size, 
strength,  or  power  i  as,  j/i((?/^  brothers;  a  ^/wni  son. 

Giant  cell.  iAnnt.)  See  Mveloplax.  —  Giant  clam  (ZooL), 
a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Trid'n-na,  esp.  T.  giyas,  which 
sometimes  weighs  oUO  pounds.  Tlie  shells  are  sometimes 
used  in  churches  to  contain  holy  water.  —  Giant  heron 
fZ"-;/.),  a  very  large  African  heron  (Ardeomega  goUnth). 
It  is  the  largest  heron  known.  —  Giant  kettle,  a  potliolo 
of  very  large  dimensions,  as  found  in  Nnrway  in  connec- 
tion witli  glaciers.  See  Phthule.  —  Giant  powder.  See 
KitroGLYCERIN.  —  Giant  pufTball  (iVV.i,  a  fiuigus  (Lijco- 
2jrrdon  fjiganteum),  edible  when  young,  and  when  dried 
used  for  stanchine:  woimds.  —Giant  Balamander  (Zool.), 
a  very  large  aquatic  salamander  {Meijolobatrarhi/s  niaxi- 
7nus\  found  in  Japan.  It  is  the  largest  of  living  Amphibia, 
becoming  a  yard  long.  —  Giant  Bquid  iZon/.),  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  very  large  sfiuids.  belonging  to  Archifeu- 
this  and  allied  genera.    Some  are  over  forty  feet  long. 

Gi'ant-ess.  "■     A  woman  of  extraordinary  size. 

Gi'ant-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  gmntiser.']  To  play  the 
giant.     [A'.]  Sheruood. 

Gl'ant-ly,  a.    Appropriate  to  a  giant.    {Obs.}     Usher. 

Gl'ant-ry  (-ry),  «•  The  race  of  giants,  [ii.]  Cotgrave. 

Gi'ant-shlp,  n.  Tlie  state,  personality,  or  character, 
of  a  giant ;  — a  compellatiou  for  a  giant. 

His  giants-hip  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen.       Milton. 

il  Giaour  (jour),  n.  [Turk,  giaur  an  infidel,  Per^  gfitrr, 
auotlier  form  of  ghcbr  fire  worshiper.  Cf.  Kaffir, 
Gheber.]  An  infidel ;  —  a  term  applied  by  Turks  to  dis- 
believt-rs  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  especially  Chris- 
tians. Byron. 

Gib  (gib),  n.  [Abbreviated  fr.  Gilbert,  the  name  of  the 
cat  in  the  old  story  of  *'  Reynard  the  Fox,"  in  the  "  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose,"etc.]  A  nmle  cat ;  a  tomcat.  \_Obs.'\ 

Gib,  V.  i.     To  act  like  a  cat.     [O65.]  Beau,  d:  FL 

Gib  (gib),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  piece  or  slip  of 
metal  or  wood,  notched  or  otherwise,  in  a  machine  or 
structure,  to  hold  other  parts  in  jdace  or  bind  them  to- 
gether, or  to  afford  a  bearing  surface  ;  —  usually  held  or 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  wedge,  key,  or  screw. 

Gib  and  key,  or  Gib  and  cotter  I  Steam  Engine),  the  fixed 
wedge  or  gib,  and  the  driving  wedge, 
key,  or  cotter.,  used  for  tightenmg 
the  strap  wluch  holds  the  brasses  at 
the  end  of  a  connecting  rod. 

Gib,  V.  t.  l^imp.  &  p.  p.  Gibbed 
(gTbd) ;  p.  pr.  ifc  vb.  •n.  Gibuing.] 
To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib,  or 
gibs ;  to  provide  with  a  gib,  or  gibs. 

Glbbed  lathe,  an  engine  lathe  in 
which  the  tool  carriage  is  held 
down  to  the  bed  by  a  gib  instead 
of  by  a  weight. 

Gib  (jTl.),  r.  i.  To  balk.  See 
Jib,  v.  i.  Yonait. 

Gib-bar'tas  (jTb-bar'tSs),  n.  [Cf.  Ar.  jehbar  giant ; 
or  L.  gibber  humpbacked  :  cf.  F.  gibbar."]  {Zool.)  One 
of  several  finback  whales  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  —  called 
also  Jupiter  xchale.  [Written  also  Jubtirtasj  gubertas, 
dubertusJ] 

Gibl>er  (jTb'ber),  n.  [From  Gib  to  balk.]  A  balky 
horse.  Youatt. 

Giblier  (gib'ber),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gibbered 
(-herd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  GiBBEitiNG.J  [Akin  to  jabber, 
and  gfiblile.']   To  speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately.   Shak 

Gibl)er-lsh  (gTb'ber-i.sii),  « 


The  Agile  or  Sinjrinf;  Gib- 
bon, or  WouAVou. 


Section  of  End  of  Con- 
necting Rod.  a  Gib, 
and  b  Key  or  Cotter, 
for fastenuig  the  Strap 
c  and  Brasses  (/  d  to 
the  Rod  End  e. 


[From  Gibber,  v.  i'.] 
imintelUgible   language  ; 


Rapid  and   inarticulate   talk  ; 
uumcaniug  words  ;  jargon. 

lie.  like  a  trypsy,  oftentimes  would  go  : 

All  kinds  of  yiMterish  \\v  liad  learnt  to  know.     Drayton. 

Such  f/i'Wx  »■(.></(  as  children  may  be  heard  amusing  themselves 

wuh.  /liiwt/i'/nn:. 

Glbl)er-ish.  a.    Unmeaning  :  as,  gibberish  langimgc. 

Gib'bet  U^lj'ljSt).  «•  [OE.  gibet,  F.  gil>pt,  in  OF.  also 
club,  fr.  LL.  gibetinn  ;  cf.  OF.  gil)e  sort  of  sickle  or 
hook,  It.  giuhbetto  gibbet,  and  giubbrttn,  dim.  of  giufibn 
mane,  also,  an  under  waistcoat,  doublet,  Prov.  It.  gibhn 
(cf.  Jupon)  ;  so  that  it  perhaps  originally  signified  a  hal- 
ter, a  rope  round  the  neck  of  malefactors  ;  or  it  i«,  per- 
haps, derived  fr.  L.  gibbus  hunched,  humped,  E.  gibbons  ; 
or  cf.  E.  jib  a  sail.]  1.  A  kind  of  gallows;  an  upriglit 
post  with  an  arm  projecting  from  the  top,  on  which,  fc»r- 
merly,  malefactors  were  hanged  in  cliains,  and  their 
bodies  allowed  to  remain  as  a  warning. 

2.  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane,  from  which  the  load 
is  suspended  ;  the  jib. 

Glbl>et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  J).  Gibbeted  (-bet-ed) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vli.  n.  GiiniETiNo.]    1.  To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet. 

2.  To  expose  to  infamy  ;  to  blacken. 

I  Ml  gihiii  t  up  bis  niimc.  Oldham. 

GlbHoler  (jTb'her),  n.  [F.  gibier.']  Wild  fowl ;  gaino. 
\_Ohs.'\  Addisoji. 

Giblron  (gTl/bOn).  n.     [Cf.  F.  gibbon.']    {Zoiil.)  Any 


arboreal  ape  of  the  genus  Hylohntis,  of  which  many 
bpecies  and  varieties  inhabit 
the  East  Indies  and  South- 
ern Asia.  They  are  tailless 
and  without  cheek  pouches, 
and  have  very  long  arms, 
adapted  for  climbing. 

^[pr-  Tb.^  white  -  handed 
gibbon  ( ll(t!ubnlfs  lav),  the 
crowned  WI.  pilat'is),  the 
wou-wou  or  singing  gibbon 
{//.  ay  His),  the  siamaiig,  and 
the  hoolock,  are  the  most 
common  .species. 

Gib'  boom'  (jTb'  boom'). 
See  Jib  boom. 

Gib-bose'  (gtb-bo^').  «■ 
[L.  gibbosu.'!^  fr.  gibbus, 
gibba^  hunch,  hump.  Cf. 
Gibbous.]  Humped  ;  pro-  ; 
tuberant ;  —  said  of  a  sur- 
face which  presents  one  or 
more  large  elevations. 

Brande  &  C. 

Gib-bosl-ty  (glb-bos'T-tJ), 
n.     [Cf.  F.  gibbosite.']     The  state  of  being  gibbous  or 
gibbose  ;  gibbousness. 

Gib'bous  (gibljiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gibbnii.  See  Gib- 
bose.] 1.  Swelling  by  a  regidar  curve  or  surface ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  convex  ;  as,  the  moon  is  gibbous  between  the 
half-moon  and  the  full  moon. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gifjhotii  member.     JViienian. 

2.  Hunched  ;  hump-backed.  [O&5.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
—  Gibl)ous-ly,  «</;.  — Glbl)0us-ness.  n. 

Gibbslte  (glbz'it).  n.  [Named  after  George  Gibbs.'] 
(Mill.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina. 

Gib'-cat'  (gTb'kSt'),  n.  A  male  cat,  esp.  an  old  one. 
See  1st  Gib,  n.     {_0bs.1  S/iak. 

Gibe  (jib),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  GiBED  (jlbd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Gibing.]  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  giber,  equiv.  to  F.jouer 
to  play,  Icel.  geipa  to  talk  nonsense,  E.  jabber.']  To  cast 
reproaches  and  sneering  expressions ;  to  rail ;  to  utter 
taunting,  sarcastic  words  ;  to  flout ;  to  fleer  ;  to  scotT. 

Fker  and  crPje,  and  laugh  and  flout.  !iirifr. 

Gibe,  V.  i.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words ;  to 
deride  ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  mock. 

Draw  the  beasts  ns  I  describe  them. 

From  their  features,  while  I  'ji'"'  them.  Swift. 

Gibe,  n.  An  expression  of  sarcastic  scorn ;  a  sarcas- 
tic jest ;  a  scoff ;  a  taunt ;  a  sneer. 

aiark  the  fleers,  the^i'ies,  and  notable  scorns.      Shak. 
With  solemn  gihr  did  Eustace  banter  me.     Tennyiion. 

II  Gib'el  (gTb'51),  n.  [G.  gibel,  giebel.']  (Zool.)  A  kind 
of  carp  {Cyprinus  gibelio) ;  —  called  also  Prussian  carp. 

Gib'er  (jTb'er),  n.     One  who  utters  gibes.    B.  Jonson. 

Gib'fish'  tgtb'flshOi  n.  The  male  of  the  salmon. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Gib'ing-iy  (jib'Tng-ly),  adv.  In  a  gibing  manner; 
scornfully. 

Glblet  (jTb'lSt),  a.    Made  of  giblets  ;  as,  a  giblet  pie. 

Giblets  (-lets),  n.  pi.  [OE.  gibelet,  OF.  gibelct  game  : 
cf.  F.  .7/7jp/&^/e  stewed  nabbit.  Cf.  Gibbier.]  The  inmeats, 
or  edible  viscera  (heart,  gizzard,  liver,  etc.),  of  potdtry. 

Gib'stafI'  (gib'staf).  n.  [Prov.  E.  gib  a  hooked  stick 
-f-  E.  staff.']  1.  A  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  push  a  boat. 

2.  A  staff  formerly  used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the 
stage.     \_Obs.]  Bailey. 

Gid  (gid),  n.  [Cf.  Giddy,  a."]  A  disease  of  sheep, 
characterized  by  vertigo  ;  the  staggers.  It  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  Cteuurus,  a  larval  tapeworm,  in  the 
brain.     See  C'iNtTRUs. 

Gid'fll-ly  (gld'dl-lj)!  o^dv.    In  a  giddy  manner. 

Gid'di-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  giddy. 

Gid'dy  (-(Iv).  a.  [Compar.  Giddieu  (-dl-er)  :  Snperl. 
Gir>nii>r.]  [OK.  ^tcii  mad,  silly,  AS  gidig,  of  miknuwu 
origin,  cf.  Xorw.  f/itiia  to  shake,  tremble,]  1,  Having 
in  the  he.td  a  sensation  of  whirling  or  reding  about ; 
having  lost  the  power  of  preserving  tlie  balaiic  of  the 
bo'iy,  and  thei-cfure  wavering  and  inclined  to  fall ;  light- 
healeil ;  dizzy. 

By  giddj/  head  and  staggering  legs  betrayed.         Tate. 

2.  Promoting  or  inducing  giddiness ;  as,  a  giddy 
height ;  a  giddy  precipice.  Pnor. 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatcbes.  Sfiak. 

3.  Bewildering  on  account  of  rapid  turning ;  run- 
ning round  with  celerity ;  gyratory  ;  whirling. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

4.  Characterized  by  inconstancy;  unstable;  change- 
able ;  fickle  ;  wild  ;  thoughtless ;  heedless.  "  Giddy,  fool- 
ish hours."    Howe.    *'  Giddy  cliance."    Dryden. 

Young  heads  are  giddy  and  young  hearts  are  warm.    Cowper. 

Gid'dy,  V.  i.    To  reel ;  to  whirl.  Chapman. 

Gid'dy,  V.  t.    To  make  dizzy  or  unsteady.     {Obs.] 

Gid'dy-head'  (-hed').  n.  A  person  witliout  thought- 
fulni'ss,  prud.  lue,  or  judgment.     [Colloq.]  Burton. 

Gid'dy-head'ed  (-hSd'5d).  a.  Thoughtless  ;  unsteady. 

Gid'dy-paced'  (-past^, «.  Moving  irregularly ;  flighty ; 
fickle.     I  A'.]  Shak. 

Gle(gi"r^'r^).r.^.  Topuide.  RppGye.  [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Gle  («e),  r. /.     To  give.     [.SnV.]  Burns. 

Gler'-ea'gle  (j^r'S'g'l),  v.  [Cf.  D.  gicr  vidture,  G. 
geier,  and  E.  gyrfu/ron.']  {Zn'id.)  A  bird  refi'rred  to  in 
the  lliblc  (/,')'. "xi.  l>i  nml  Dent.  xiv.  17)  as  unclean,  prob- 
ably tbit  Kk'vplian  vulture  (ycnphroJi  pcmioptenis). 

Gler'-Jal  con  (-fa'k'n),  n.  [Cf.  Gier-eaole,  Gvkfal- 
CON.]     (Zo>'i/.)  The  gyrfalcon. 

Gie'seck-lte  (go'^Ck-it).  n.  [Named  after  Karl  Gie- 
seckr.\  {^fin.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  pTonit^h  gray 
six-si'h'd  pri^<ms,  having  a  grca.sy  luster.  It  is  probably 
a  p.sruiioiiiur|ib  after  (dieolili'. 

Gil  (gilt,  cf</<./.      fAS.      See  If.]     If.     [Obs.1 

{nr*  ('>/  is  the  old  form  of  if,  and  frequently  occurs 
in  the  earlier  English  writers.    See  Ip. 
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iJU'lard  In-Ject'or  (gtf'ferd  In-j5kt'er).  {3fach.)Beo 
\ii;(Ier  Injector. 

.Glfl'gaff  (gif'gaf),  n.  [Reduplicated  fr.  give]  Mu- 
tujil  iicctiiiimodatiou  ;  mutual  Kiviiij^.     l^cvt.] 

Git'ty  (jTf'ly),  n.     [Ci^.J    See  Jifpy. 

out  (nUt),  «.  [OE.  'jijf,  ijift,  yeft,  AS.  gijl,  fr.  i?;/.^ 
to  give  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  ijijt^  Icel.  f//^/,  ;/i/>/,  Gotli.  gijtx 
(iucoiup.)-  See  Give,  v.  t.'\  1.  AuytliiiiK  Kiveii ;  any- 
thing voluntarily  transferred  by  one  person  to  another 
without  compensation  ;  a  present ;  an  oilering. 

Shall  I  receive  by  yift,  what  ol'  my  owii,  .  ,  . 

1  can  cornnmiid  i"  Milton. 

'2.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving  or  beetowiug ;  as, 
the  office  is  in  the  gij't  of  tlie  President. 

3<  A  bribe  ;  anything  given  to  corrupt. 

Neither  take  a  gij't^  for  a  gilt  Joth  bliud  the  eyes  of  the  wiae. 

Dvut.  xvi.  19. 

4.  Some  quality  or  endowment  given  to  man  by  God  ; 
a  preeminent  and  special  talent  or  aptitude  ;  power  ;  fac- 
ulty ;  aa,  the  gift  of  wit ;  a  gij't  for  speaking. 

5.  {Iaiw)  a  voluntary  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
■property,  without  any  consideration.  It  can  be  perfect- 
■  ed  only  by  deed,  or  in  case  of  personal  property,  by  an 

actual  delivery  of  possession.  Bouvier.     Burrill. 

Gift  rope  (iVa»^),  a  rope  extended  to  a  boat  for  towing 
it ;  a  gueat  rope. 

Syn.— Present ;  donation;  grant:  largeHs  ;  bonefac- 
'lion  ;  boon;  buunty  ;  i,'ialuity;  .'nili'uninit  ;  l;tlint ;  fac- 
•ulty.  —  Gift,  Phesi-.nt,  I'mnatidn.  Thrsi' wnnls,  ;is  liero 
compared,  dpn<ito  .snun'thtuK  gr^itiiitcii.sly  iiiiparti'il  to 
AHotlier  out  of  one's  property.  A  '/'"  i.s  finni.t  liintj:  ^'iven 
whether  by  a  superior  or  an  infcrii-r.  and  is  iiHuuUy  de- 
«iened  for  the  relief  or  benefit  of  hiin  \\  ho  rcccivf.s  it.  A 
present  is  ordinarily  from  an  equal  or  inferior,  and  is  al- 
ways intended  as  a  compliment  or  expression  of  kind- 
mesa.  Donation  is  a  word  of  more  dignity,  denoting, 
■properly,  a  gilt  of  mnsidorable  value,  and  ordinarily  a 
•gift  made  eitlier  tit  si-inc  imliljr  institiititin,  df  to  an  indi- 
\idniil  on  account  nl  liis  HiT\irrs  to  tin' jiulilir  ;  aa,  a  t/o- 
^Udtion  to  a  ho.spital,  a  i'liarital>h'  soriety,  or  a  minister. 

Gilt,  V.  t.  limp.  &■  p.  p.  Gifted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gjftinq.]     To  endow  with  some  power  or  faculty. 

lie  was  gi/t'd  .  .  .  with  philosophical  suKacity.    /.  TnyJor. 

Glffed-ness,  «.     The  state  of  being  gifted.      Echard. 

Gig  (jig  or  gig),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gigue.  See  Jig,  7i.l  A 
fuKUe.     lObs.-] 

Gig  (gig)»  ^''  '■  [Prob.  fr.  L.  gignere  to  beget.]  To 
•engender.     [Obs.']  TJri/dcn. 

flig,  n.    A  kind  of  spear  or  harpoon.     See  Fishoig. 

Gig,  V.  t.     To  fisli  with  a  gig. 

Gig,  n.  [OE.  gigge.  Cf.  Giglot.]  A  playful  or  wan- 
ton girl ;  a  giglot. 

Gig,  «.  [Cf.  Icel.  gigja  fiddle,  MHG.  glge,  G.  geige, 
leel.  geiga  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  rove  at  random, 
and  E.  jig."}  1.  A  top  or  whirligig  ;  any  little  thing  that 
13  whirled  round  in  play. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant ;  go,  whip  thy  gig.    Sftak. 

'2.  A  light  carriage,  with 
one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn  by 
one  horse  ;  a  kind  of  chaise. 

3.  {Xaut.)  A  long,  light 
rowboat,  generally  clinker- 
built,  and  designed  to  be  fast ; 
a  boat  appropriated  to  the  use 
•of  the  conmianding  officer  ;  as, 
the  captain's  gig. 

4.  {3f<ic/i.)  A  rotatory  cylinder,  covered  with  wira 
teeth  or  teasels,  for  teaseling  woolen  cloth. 

Gig  machine,  Gigging  machine.  Gig  mill,  or  Napping  ma- 
■ehine.    See  Gia,  4.  —  Gig  saw.     See  Jio  saw. 

Gi'gan-te^an  ( ji'gSu-te'fin),  a.   [L.  gignnteus,  fr.  gigas, 

■mifis.     See   Giant.]     Like  a  giant ;  mighty  ;  gigantic. 

[Of'.':-]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Gi  gan-tesque'  (-tSsk'),  a.     [F.]    Befitting  a  giant ; 

fjombastic  ;  magniloquent. 

'I'lie  sort  of  mock-heroic  gitjnnfffmi'' 
^Vith  which  we  Uuntered  little  Lilia  first,    Tennyson. 
Gi-gan'tic  (jt-gSn'tTk),   a.     [L.  giga.s,  -antis,  giant. 
See  Giant.]     1.  Of  extraordinary  size  ;  like  a  giant. 

2.  Such  as  a  giant  might  use,  make,  or  cause  ;  im- 
mense ;  tremendous ;  extraordinary  ;  as,  gigantic  deeds ; 
gigantic  wickedness.  Milton. 

When  descenils  on  the  Atlantic 

The  (/igantir 
Stiirni  wind  of  the  equinox.  LonQftUow. 

.Gi-gan'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  a.  Bulky,  big.  [Obs.]  But- 
/on.  — Gl-gan'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Gi-gan'ti-cide  (-tT-sid),  n.  [L.  gigas,  -antis,  giant  + 
cnedvre  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing,  or  one  who  kills,  a 
giant.  HoUavi. 

Gi-gan'tine  (-tin),  a.     Gigantic.     \_Ohs.']       BuUokar. 

Gi'gan-tol'0-gy  (ji'g5n-tQl'o-jJ),  ??.  [Gr.  yty«,  -yt-yat- 
To«,  giant  -f-  'logii  :  cf.  F.  giganiologie.']  An  account  or 
description  of  giants. 

Gtgan-tom'a-Chy  (-tom'a-ky),  n.  [L.  gigantoma- 
^hia,  fr.  Gr.  yi'yai'To/ia;^ca ;  yiyai?,  -ofTO?,  giant  +  fiaxT) 
battle:  cf.  F.  gigantomacliie.^  A  war  of  giants;  es- 
pecially, the  fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

Gige  (gij  or  gej),  Guige,  7i.  [OF.  giiige,  gniehe.} 
(Anc.  Armor)  The  leather  strap  by  which  the  shield  of 
a  knight  was  slung  across  the  shoulder,  or  across  the 
neck  and  shoulder.  Meyrick  (Ancient  Armor). 

il  Gi-ge'rl-um  (jT-je'rT-iSm),  n.  ;  pi.  Gigeria  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  gigeria,  pi.,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry.] 
(ilnat.)  The  muscular  stomach,  or  gizzard,  of  birds. 

Glg'get  (jTg'get),  n.     Same  as  GiooT. 

Cut  tlie  sltives  to  giggets.  lienv.  S[  Fl. 

dg'gle  (SJig'gl)*  ^'-  *'•  limp.  &  p.  p.  Giggled 
(-g'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Giggling  (-glTng).]  [Akin  to 
ffy'rggle  :  cf.  OD.  g/tirlufen,  G.  fcichern.']  To  laugli  with 
ehort  catches  of  the  breath  or  voice  ;  to  laugh  in  a  light, 
affected,  or  silly  manner  ;  to  titter  with  childish  levity. 
Gigqlinfi  and  inuc'iinp  with  nil  their  might 
At  tne  piteous  hap  nt  the  fairy  wight.        ./.  R.  Drah 


Gig'gle  (gtg'g'l),  n.  A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short 
catiiies  uf  till)  voice  or  breatli ;  a  light,  willy  laugh. 

Gig'gler  (gler),  n.     One  who  giggles  or  titterw. 

Glg'gly  i-^\<fU  «•    Prone  to  giggling.  Carlyle. 

Gig'got  ( jlg'ut),  n.     See  Gigot.     [Obs.']      Chapman. 

Glg'gyng  (gtj'jTug),  n.  [See  Giob.]  The  act  of  fas- 
tcnni;;  I  !"■  ^'it^'n  or  leatlier  btrap  to  llio  shield.  lObs.] 
"  i.i.i-ninaoi  shields."  Chaucer. 

Glg'lot  (glg'lSt),  »  n.     [Cf.  Icel.  gikkr  a  pert,  rude 

Gig^let  (Kig'let),  I      person,  Dan.   gieic  a    fool,   silly 
man,  AS.  gagol,  gn^gl,  lascivious,  wanton,   MUG.  gogel 
wanton,  i/i'ge    tool,  and  K.  gig  a   wanton  i)erMon.]     A 
wanton  ;  a  lascivious  or  light,  giddy  girl.     [_Obs.] 
Thv  gigii  ti'i  willful,  mid  is  ruiniiii;,'  u|)on  her  fate.    .Sir  (('.  Scott. 

Gig'lot  (-lot), /;.  (iiddv;  light;  incouataut ;  wanton. 
lOl>.s.}     "  (.)  gi</Iot  fortun.-  !  "  ^Shak. 

Gig'Ot,  Glg'gOt  U^g'''>t^).  »•  [*''-»  fr-  OF.  gigue  lid- 
die  i  —  on  atLuuiit  I'l  the  resemblance  in  bhape.  See  Jio, 
n,]     1.   A  leg  III  mutton. 

2.   A  small  jiiece  of  Hesh  ;  a  Klico.      [065.] 

Tlie  rest  ill  gujgnte  cut,  they  itpit.  Chapman. 

Gl'la  mon'ster  (lie'li  mSn'ster).  {Zo'ul.)  A  largo 
tubcrculated  lizard  (J/eloder- 
mt  iufpettum)  native  of  tho 
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dry  plains  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  etc.  It  la 
the  only  lizard  known 
to  have  venomous  teeth. 
Gild  (gild),  It.  A  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Gilded  or  Gilt 
(gilt);  p.  pr.  tt  vb.  71.  Gilding.]  [AS.  gyldan,  from 
gold  gold.  V234.  See  Gold.]  1.  To  overlay  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold  ;  to  cover  with  a  golden  color ;  to 
cause  to  look  like  gold.     "  GUded  chariote."  Pope. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn.  Foj.e. 

2.  To  make  attractive  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  brighten. 

Let  oft  flood  huninr.  mild  and  cny, 

Gtid  theculm  evening  of  your  day.         TnimbiiU. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  but  deceptive  outward  appearance  to  ; 
to  embellish  ;  as,  to  gild  a  lie.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  red  with  drinking.     [Obs."] 

This  yrand  liquor  that  hath  yi/dcil  them.  Shak. 

Gild'ale'  (gTId'al'),  ".  [AS.  gildan  to  pay  +  E.  ale. 
See  Yield,  v.  t.,  and  Ale.]  A  drinking  bout  in  which 
every  one  jtays  an  equal  share.     [,Obs.'\ 

GUd'en  (-'n),  a.    Gilded.  Holland. 

Gild'er  (-er),  7!.  One  who  gilds;  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  overlay  witli  gold. 

Gll'der  (gtlMer),  n.    A  Dutch  coin.     See  Guilder. 

Gild'ing  (gTld'Tng),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
ovi'rlaying  or  covering  with  gold  leaf;  also,  a  thin  coat- 
ing or  wash  of  gold,  or  of  that  which  resembles  gold. 

2.  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  Hquid,  for  application  to 
any  surface. 

3.  Any  .superficial  coating  or  appearance,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  .'iolid  and  genuine. 

Gilding  metal,  a  tougli  kiud  of  sheet  brass  from  which 
cartridge  sheila  are  made. 

Gile  (gil),  n.     [See  Guile.]    Guile.    [Obs.]    Chancer. 

Gill  (gil),  n.  [Dan.  giasUe,  gelle  ;  akin  to  Sw.  g'dl,  Icel. 
gjolnar  gills;  cf.  AS.  geagl,  gea/il,  jaw.]  1.  {Anat.) 
An  organ  for  aquatic  respiration  ;  a  branchia. 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  the  gills.    Rag. 

^:^W^  Oills  are  usually  lamellar  or  filamentous  append- 
ages, through  which  the  blood  circulated,  and  in  which 
it  13  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
water.  In  vertebrates  they  are  appendages  of  tho  vis- 
ceral arches  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  In  invertebrates 
they  occupy  various  situations. 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  radiating,  gill-shaped  plates  forming 
the  under  surface  of  a  mushroom. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Tlie  fleshy  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak 
of  a  fowl ;  a  wattle. 

4.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin.  Sn-ift. 

5.  iSpimiing)  One  of  the  combs  of  closely  ranged 
steel  pins  which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fiber  or  wool 
into  fewer  parallel  filaments.  [Prob.  so  called  from  F. 
aiguilles,  needles.     Ure.] 

GUI  arches.  Gill  bare.  (Anat.)  Same  as  Branchial  arches. 

—  Gill  cleftB.  iAnat.)  ^3.m(^  a.s  Jir<inr/iinl  rlffts.  See  un- 
der BnANCHiAL,  —  Gill  cover.  Gill  lid.  See  Operculum.  — 
Gill  frame,  ('/'Gill  head  iFtar  Mnnuf.),  a  spreader;  a 
machine  for  subjecting  flax  to  the  action  of  gills.  Kniaht. 

—  Gill  net,  a  flat  net  so  suspended  in  the  water  that 
its  meshes  allow  the  heads  of  fish  to  pass,  but  catch 
in  the    gills  when  they  seek  to   extricate    themselves. 

—  Gill  opening,  or  Gill  Blit  (Anat.),  an  opening  behind 
and  below  the  head  of  most  fishes,  and  some  am- 
phibians, by  which  the  water  from  the  gills  is  dis- 
charged. In  most  fislies  there  is  a  single  opening  on  each 
side,  but  in  the  sharks  anil  rays  there  are  five,  or  more, 
on  each  aide. —Gill  rakea.  r;r  Gill  rakera  (.-l;('/^t.  horny  fila- 
ments, or  processes,  on  the  inside  of  the  branchial  arches 
of  fishes,  which  help  to  prevent  solid  substances  from 
being  carried  into  the  gill  cavities. 

Gill,  71.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  two-wheeled  frame 
for  transporting  timber.     \^Prov.  Eng.] 

GUI,  n.     A  le'ich.     [Also  gull.]     [Scot.]        Jamieson. 

GUI.  n.  [Icel.  gil.]  A  woody  glen  ;  a  narrow  valley 
containing  a  stream.     [Prov.  Fng.  &  Scot.] 

Gill  (jtl),  n.  [OF.  gille,  gelle,  a  sort  of  measure  for 
wine,  LL.  gillo,  gello.  Cf.  Gallon.]  A  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  one  fourth  of  a  pint. 

GiU  (jil),  n,     [Abbrev.  from  Gillian.]    1.  A  young 


woman  ;  a  sweetheart ;  a  flirting  or  wanton  girl.  *'  Each 
Jack  with  his  Gill.^*  B.  Jonson, 

2.  {Bot.)  Tho  ground  Ivy  {Sepcta  Glec/toma) ;  — 
called  also  gill  over  the  ground,  and  other  liko  names. 

3.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy. 

Gill  olo.  (a)  Ale  flavored  with  ground  ivy.  (L)  {Dot.)  Ale- 
hool. 

QUl'-nirt'  (jTl'flerf ),  n.  A  thoughtless,  giddv  girl ; 
a  fiirt-gill.  tur  W,  Scott. 

OU^hOUse^  71.    A  shop  where  gill  is  sold. 

'llnr  hhali  each  olehousc,  thee  each  gdlhou^c  liionm.    P&pt. 

GU'U-an  (jll'll-au  or  jTl'y«n  ;  lOG),  n.  [OK.  Gillian, 
a  woman's  name,  for  Julian,  Juliana.  Cf.  Gill  a  girl.] 
A  girl ;  esp.,  a  wanton  ;  a  gill.     [Obs.]  Beau,  tt  FL 

OU'UoKgU'ly),  71.      [Gael,  gillr,  giolla,  boy,  la<i.]     A 

GU'ly  (  boy  or  young  man  ;  a  manservant ;  a  male 
attendant,  in  tho  Scottisli  Ilifhlanda.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

GUIy-Uow'er  U'I'>>-H<>"er).  n.  [DK.  f/Ho/re,  gil- 
lojcr,  clove,  Ol*'.  giro/ re,  girojlc,  V.  girojlc :  cf.  F.  gi- 
rnjlee  gillyflower,  fr.  girojle,  Gr.  KapvotfivWov  clove  tree; 
Kapvou  nut  -|-  ^iJAAoi'  leal,  akin  to  K.  J'oliage.  Cf.  CAttY- 
0PHYLLU3,  JuLY-FLowEE.]  {Bof.)  1.  A  naiiio  given  by 
old  writera  to  the  clove  pink  {Dtanthus  Caryophyllus) 
but  now  to  the  common  stock  {Matthiola  incana),  a  cru- 
ciferous i)lant  with  showy  and  fragrant  bloseouiB,  usually 
purplish,  but  often  pink  or  white. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple,  of  a  roundish  conical  shape,  pur- 
plish rod  color,  and  having  a  large  core. 

[Written  aI:^o  giUijloirer.] 

Clove  gillyflower,  the  clove  pink.  —  Marsh  gillyflower,  tho 
r.'i'^gcd  rolttn  i I.'i'-hiiis  Fbix-cin-i/lii.  —  Queen'a,  ur  Winter, 
glllyflowor.  damcwort.  —  Sea  gillyflower,  tlic  thrift  (Arme- 
riif  vnl'iiiris).  —Wall  gillyflower,  tho  wallflower  /  CV/etVa^i- 
thii.^  rheiri).  —  Water  gillyflower,  the  water  violet. 

GU'OUr  (gn'oTtr),  T(.   [or.]  Aguiler;  deceiver.  [0J.T.1 

GUSO  (gtls),  71.      [W.  gleisiad.  It.  glas  blue.]     {Zo'ol.) 


t.]     iZo'ol.)  A  female 


Ste  <^;iiiLsE. 

GUt  (gilt),  71.    [See  Geld, 

pig,  when  young. 

Gilt,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Gild. 

GUt,  p.  p.  &  ".  Gilded  ;  covered  with  gold  ;  of  tho 
color  of  gold;  golden  yellow.     "G;7/hair."      Chaucer. 

GUt,  n.  1.  Gold,  or  that  which  resembles  gold,  laid 
on  the  surface  of  a  thing  ;  gilding.  Shak. 

2.  Money.     [Obs.]     "The  gilt  of  France."  Shak. 

Gllt'-edge'  (-fj')*      i  "■     1-  Having  a  gilt  edge;  oa, 

GUt'-edged'  (-6jdO,  1      gilt-edged  paper. 

2.  Of  the  best  quality;  —said  of  negotiable  paper, 
etc.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

GUt'head'  (-hCd'j,  n.     (Zo'ul.)  A  marine  fish.    The 
name  is  applied  to 
two  species :    («) 
The    Pagrits,    or 
Chrysophrys,  au- 
ratus,  a  valuable  I 
food  flsh  common  , 
in  the  Mediterra- 
nean   (so    named 
from    its    golden-  '"^i 

colored  head);—       Gmhead  iCrem!.,'>r.^  jnrjnp,-,.    (i^ 
called     also    gill- 

poll,     {b)  The  Crenilabrtis  melops,  of  the  British  coasts; 
—  called  also  golden  maid,  Conner,  sea  partndge. 

GUt^iS  (-if),  ".  [For  gilti,  by  confusion  with  -if,  -ire. 
in  French  forms.  See  Guilty.]  Guilty.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gilt'taU'  (-talOi  "•    A  yellow-tailed  worm  or  larva. 

Glm  (jTm),  a.    [Cf.  Gimp,  a.]    Neat;  spruce.    [Pror.] 

GimTial  (gim'bal),  or  Gim'balS  (-br/lz),  n.  [See 
GiMMAL,  71.]  A  contrivance  for  permitting  a  body  to 
incline  freely  in  all  directions,  or  for 
suspending  anything,  as  a  barometer, 
ship's  compass,  chronometer,  etc.,  so 
that  it  will  remain  plumb,  or  level, 
when  its  support  is  tipped,  as  by  the 
rolling  of  a  ship.  It  con&ists  of  a  ring 
in  which  the  body  can  turn  on  an 
axis  through  a  diameter  of  the  ring, 
while  the  ring  itself  is  so  pivoted  to 
its  support  Wiat  it  can  turn  about  a  diameter  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first. 

Gimbal  joint  (J/ach.),  a  universal  joint  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  giiubal.  —  Gimbal  ring,  a  single  gimbal, 
as  that  bv  which  the  cockeye  of  the  upper  millstone  ia 
supporti'd  on  tlie  .spindly. 

Gim'blet  (gTm'blet).  t?.  &  v.    See  Geulet. 

Gim'crack^  (jTm'krSk'),  71.  [OE.,  a  spruce  and  pert 
pretender,  also,  a  spruce  girl,  prob.  fr.  gi/n  -f-  o'ack  lad, 
boaster.]  A  trivial  mechanism;  a  device;  a  toy;  a 
pretty  thing.  Arbuthwt. 

Giznlet  (gTm'lSt),  n.  [Also  written  and  pronounced 
giwUt't  (gTm'blet).]  [OF.  guimbelet^  guibelet,  F. 
gibelet,  prob.  fr.  CD.  wimpel,  vcme,  a  bore,  u-emden  to 
bore,  to  -wimble.  See  Wimdle,  n.]  A  amaU  tool  for 
boring  holes.  It  has  a  leading  screw,  a  grooved  body, 
and  a  cross  handle. 

Gimlet  eye,  asquint-eye.    [Colloq,]  Wright. 

Gim^et.  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Gimleted  ;  p.  pr.  &  ib. 
71.  GiMLT.TiNG.]     1.  To  pierce  or  make  with  a  gimlet. 

2.  (yaut.)  To  turn  round  (an  anchor)  by  the  stock, 
with  a  motion  like  turning  a  gimlet. 

Gim'ltzal  (-mffi),  71.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  gemel. 
See  Gemel,  and  cf.  Gimeal.]  1.  Joined  work  whose 
parts  move  within  each  other;  a  pair  or  series  of  inter- 
locked rings. 

2.  A  quaint  piece  of  machinery ;  a  gimmer.     \_Obs.] 

Gim'mal,  o.  Made  or  consisting  of  interlocked  rings 
or  links  ;  as,  gimmal  mail. 

In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 

Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass.  S^iak. 

Gimmal  Joint.    See  Gimbal  joint,  under  GniBAL. 

Gim'mer,  Gim'mor  (-mer),  v.  [Cf.  Gimmai,  n.] 
A  piece  of  mechanism  ;  a  mechanical  device  or  contriv- 
ance ;  a  gimcrack.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall.     Shak. 
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Gimp  (pimp),  a.  [W.  gicmnp  fair,  neat,  comely.] 
Smart;  spruce;  trim;  uice.     lObs.  ot  Proi\  Eng.'] 

Olmp,  71.  [OF.  guivipe,  gnimple,  a  uim's  wimple,  F. 
guimpe^  OHG.  wimpal  a  veil,  G.  icimpel  pennon,  pend- 
ant. See  WniPLE,  n.']  A  narrow  ornamental  fabric  of 
silk,  woolen,  or  cotton,  often  with  a  metallic  wire,  or 
sometimes  a  coarse  cord,  running  through  it ;  —  used  as 
trimming  for  dresses,  furniture,  etc. 

Gimp  nail,  an  upholsterer's  small  nail. 

Gimp,  r.  t.    To  notch  ;  to  indent ;  to  jap. 

Gin  (gin),  prep.  \_k'&.  gean.  See  Again.]  Against; 
nearby;  towards ;  as,  <7in  night.    \Sco(.'\   A-Iiossiyil^). 

Gin,  c'rt;(j.    [See  Gin,  7;rf;>.]    If.    {Scotch']    Jamieson. 

Gin  (gin),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gan  (gSn),  GoN  (gon), 
or  Gun  (giin) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ges'Nikg.]  [OE.  gijinen^ 
AS.  ginnan  (in  comp.),  prob.  orig.,  to  open,  cut  open,  cf. 
OHG.  iuginnmi  to  begin,  open,  cut  open,  aud  prob.  akin 
to  AS.  gJnan  to  yawn,  aud  E.  yaxvn.  V31.  See  Yawn, 
V.  i.,  and  cf.  Begin.]  To  begin ;  —  often  followed  by  an 
infinitive  without  to  ;  as,  gnn  tell.  See  Gan.  [Obs.  or 
Archmc\    "He  gan  to  pray."  .  Chaucer. 

Gin  (jin),  n.  [Coutr.  from  Geneva.  See  2d  Geneva.] 
A  strong  alcoholic  liquor,  distilled  from  rye  aud  bar- 
ley, and  flavored  with  jimiper  berries;  —  also  called 
Hollands  and  Holland  gm,  because  originally,  and  still 
very  extensively,  manufactured  in  Holland.  Common 
gin  is  usually  flavored  with  turpentine. 

Gin  (jIn),  n.     [A  contraction  of  engine.']     1.  Con- 
trivance ;  artifice  ;  a  trap  ;  a  snare. 
Chancer.    Spenser. 

2.  (a)  A  machine  for  raising  or 
moving  heavy  weights,  consisting  of  a 
tripod  formed  of  poles  united  at  the 
top,  with  a  windlass,  pulleys,  ropes, 
etc.  (&)  {lifining)  A  hoisting  drum, 
usually  vertical ;  a  whim. 

3.  A  machine  for  separating  the 
seeds  from  cotton  ;  a  cotton  gin. 

(T^^  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 
instnmieut  of  torture  worked  witli 
screws,  and  to  a  pump  moved  by  rotary  sails. 

Gin  block,  a  simple  form  of  tackle  block,  having  one 
wheel,  over  wliich  a  rope  rmis;  — called  also  n-hij>  gin, 
rubbish  pulley,  and  inouKey  ich'^d.  —  Gin  power,  a  form  of 
horse  power  for  driving  a  cotton  gin.  —  Gin  race,  or  Gin 
ring,  the  path  of  the  horse  when  putting  a  gin  in  motion. 
Hmliicell.  —  Gin  eaw,  a  saw  used  m  a  cotton  gin  for  draw- 
ing the  fibers  through  the  grid,  leaving  the  seed  in  the 
hopper.  —  Gin  wheel,  in)  In  a  cotton  giu,  a  wheel  for 
drawing  the  fiber  through  the  grid  ;  a  brush  wheel  to 
clean  away  the  lint,    {h)  {Jfijiing)  The  drum  of  a  whim. 

Gin,  I',  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ginned  (jTnd) :  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ginning.]   1.  To  catch  in  a  trap.    [OOs.]  Beaii.t&Fl. 

2.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  a  machine ;  as,  to  gin  cotton. 

Glng  (glng),  71.     Same  as  Gang,  n.,  2.     [Ofcs.] 
There  is  a  knot,  a  ymp,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.    Shak. 

Gin-gal'  (jTn-gal'),  n.     See  Jingal. 

Qln'ger  (jtn'jer),  n.  [OE.  ginger,  gingever,  gingi- 
vere,  OF.  gengibre,  gingimhrr,  F.  gingeinbre,  L.  zingi- 
ber, zingiberi^  fr.  Gr.  ^iyyi^epi<; ;  of  Oriental  origin  ;  cf. 
Ar.  &  Pers.  zenjebil,  Ir.  Skr.  ^riigavern,  prop.,  hom- 
ehaped  ;  ^rnga  horn -\~  vera  body.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Zingiber,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Bpeciea  most  known  is  Z.  ojficinnle. 

2.  The  hot  aud  spicy  rootstock  of  Zingiber  officinale, 
which  is  much  used  in  cookery  and  in  medicine. 

Ginger  beer  or  ale,  a  mild  beer  impregnated  with  gin- 
ger. —  Ginger  cordial,  a  liquor  made  from  ginger,  raisins, 
If^mon  rind,  and  water,  and  sometimes  wliisky  or 
brandy.  —  Ginger  pop.  See  Ginoer  beer  (above). —  Ginger 
wine,  wine  impregnated  with  gmger.  —  Wild  ginger  ( Hot. ), 
an  American  herb  (Asnn/ni  Cnnadense)  with  two  reniform 
leaves  and  a  long,  cordlike  rootstock  which  has  a  strong 
taste  of  ginger. 

Gin'ger-bread'  (-br6d'),  n.  A  kind  of  plain  sweet 
cake  seasoned  with  ginger,  and  sometimes  made  in  fanci- 
ful shapes.   "G'/7K/ertre«(Hhat  was  full  fine."  Chaucer. 

Gingerbread  tree  ( Bof.),  the  doom  palm ;  —  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  gingerbread.  See  Doom 
PALM.  —  Gingerbread  work,  ornamentation,  in  architecture 
or  decoration,  of  a  fantastic,  trivial,  or  tawdry  character. 

Gin'ger-ly,   adv.     [Prov.  E.  ginger  brittle,   tender; 

cf.  dial.  Sw.  gifiglti,  g'dngla,  to  go  gentlj',  totter,  akin  to 

E.  gang.]     Cautiously;  timidly;  fastidiously;  daintily. 

"U'lmt  ia  't  that  you  took  up  ho  (/in'jerlij  f  Shak, 

Gin'ger-ness.  n.     Cautiousness;  tenderness. 

Glng'ham  (L^Tug'am),  n.  [F.  guingnn  ;  cf.  Jav.  ging- 
gang;  or  perh.  fr.  Cuinganip^m  France.]  A  kind  of 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  usually  in  stripes  or  checks,  tlio 
yarn  of  which  is  dyed  before  it  is  woven  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  printed  cotton  or  prints. 

Glng'lng  (jTng'tng),  n.  {Mining)  The  lining  of  a 
mine  Bhaft  with  stoiK-.s  or  bricks  to  prevent  caving. 

Gin'gi-val  (jTti'jT-vul),  a.  [L.  gingiva  the  gum.] 
Of  or  p<-rtaining  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

Gln'gle  (jTn'g'l).  n.  &  V.    [Obs.]    See  Jingle. 

Gin'gly-lorm  (jin'glT-fQrm),  a.     (Anal.)  Ginglymoid. 

II  Oln'gly-mo'di  ('mu'di), «.   [NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  yiyy\vnto6t}i 

MOID.]  (Zo'ol.)    •-■     .: 
An    order   of    .}'■■--      f 
ganoid  fish'- 
including  t: 

modem     ^;  >       _^^ 

pikcfl  an  <1 
many  allied 
foflHJl  lormB. 
Thoy  have 
r  h  o  m  b  i  c  , 
(fanoid  Bcales, 
a  heterocercal 
tail,  paired 
Ann  without  an  axi«,  fulcra  on  the  fins,  and  a  bony  skeleton, 


One  nf  Ihc  Ginctymodi.  A  Dornnl  view, 
rinil  f  Latrrnl  view,  of  Iltnd  of  AUiirator 
(inr  {/.'jiidfiflruH  tri'tirrhiiB)  \  Ji  Some  of 
tlic  Ti-ctli,  more  enlarged. 


with  the  vertebrap  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind, 
forming  a  ball  and  socket  joint.     See  Ganoidei. 

Gtn'gly-moid  (jTn'glT-moid),  1  a.    [Gr.  7tyyAu/xoet5i5s  ; 

Gin'gly-mold'al  (-moid'«l),  )  yiyyAy/ioy  gingl>^uus 
4-  et5os  form  :  cf.  F.  ginglyrno'idc,  gingli/moidal.] 
(Ajiat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  agiuglymus,  or 
hinge  joint  ;  ginglWonn. 

I!  Gin'gly-inus  (jTn'glT-mus),  71.  ;  pi.  GiNGLTMi  (-mi). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ytyyAufioy  a  hingelike  joint,  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.]  (A?iat.)  A  hinge  joint;  an  articulation, 
admitting  of  flexion  and  extensiou,  or  motion  in  two  di- 
rections only,  as  the  elbow  and  the  ankle. 

Gin'house''  (iTn'hous/),?i.  A  building  where  cotton  is 
giniifd. 

Gink'go  (gTnk'go),  n.  ;pl.  Ginkgoes  (-goz).  [Chin.,  sil- 
ver fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  large  ornamental  tiee {Ginkgo biloba) 
from  China  and  Japan,  belonging  to  the  Yew  suborder  of 
Conijeras.  Its  leaves  are  so  like  those  of  some  maiden- 
hair ferns,  that  it  is  also  called  the  mnidenhair  tree. 

Gin'nee  (jin''ne).  n.  ;  pi.  Ginn  (jTn).     See  Jinnee. 

Gln'net  (jTn'net),  H.    See  Genet,  a  horse. 

Gin'ning  (gln'ning),  n.  [See  Gin,  v.  i.]  Beginning. 
iObs.]  Chaucer, 

Gin'ny— car'riage  (jTn'nJ'-kSr'rtj),  n.  A  small,  strong 
carriiitie  for  tonveyiug  materials  on  a  railroad.     [Eng.] 

Gin'seng  (jTn'.seng),  n.  [Cliiuese.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Arnlia,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  valued 
as  a  medicine  among  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  plant 
{AraJin  Schi7iseng)  has  become  so  rare  that  the  Amer- 
ican {A.  giiinqiie folia)  ha.s  largely  taken  its  place,  and  its 
root  is  now  an  article  of  export  from  America  to  China. 
The  root,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  with  a 
sweetness  in  the  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lico- 
rice, combined  with  a  slight  aromatic  bitterness. 

Gin'shop^  (jTn'shSp'),  w.  A  shop  or  barroom  where 
gin  is  sold  as  a  beverage.     [CollOfj.] 

Gip  (jTp),  v.  t.     To  take  out  the  entrails  of  (lierrings). 

Gip,  n.     A  servant.    See  Gyp.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gi-poun'  (jT-poon'),  n.  [See  Jupon.]  A  short  cassock. 
[Written  alpo  ge^oun,  gypoun,  jnpon,jitppon.']     {Ohs.] 

Gip'ser  (jtp'ser),  \  n.     [F.  gibecihe  a  game  pouch  or 

Gip'sire  (-sir),  )  game  pocket.  Cf.  Gibbier.]  A 
kind  of  pouch  formerly  worn  at  the  girdle.    Ld.  Lytton. 

A  rtipscr  all  of  silk. 
Hung  at  his  girdle,  white  as  morne  milk.     Cliaiicer. 

Gip'sy  (jTp'sy),  "■  &■  a.     See  Gypsy. 

Gip'sy-ism  (-Tz'm),  7i.    See  Gypsyism. 

Gi-rafie'tjT-raf'_;  277),  ??.  [F.  girn/e,  S\^.  gir a/a ,  from 
At.  zurafa,  zara/a.]  {Zonl.) 
An  African  ruminant  (Camelo- 
pardalis  giraffa)  related  to  the 
deers  aud  antelopes,  but  placed 
in  a  family  by  itself ;  the  camel- 
opard.  It  is  the  tallest  of  ani- 
mals, being  sometimes  twenty 
feet  from  the  hoofs  to  the  top  of 
the  head.  Its  neck  is  very  long, 
and  its  fore  legs  are  much  longer 
than  its  hind  legs. 

Gir'an-dole  (jlr'^n-dol ;  277), 
77.  [F.  See  Gyrate.]  1.  An  orna- 
mental branched  candlestick. 

2.  A  flower  stand,  fountain, 
or  the  like,  of  branching  form. 

3.  {Pyrotechny)  A  kind  of  re- 
volving firework. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  series  of  cham- 
bers in  defensive  mines.  Farrow. 

Gir'a-sole  i  (iir'A-aoi),H.  [it. 

Gir'a-SOl  \  girasole,  or  F. 
girasol,  fr.  L.  gyrnre  to  turn 
around  -{-  svl  sun.]  1.  {Bot.) 
See  Heliotkope.     [06s.] 

2.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  which  is  usually  milk 
white,  bluish  white,  or  sky  blue  ;  but  in  a  bright  light  it 
reflects  a  reddish  color. 

Gird  (gerd),  w.  [See  Yard  a  measure.]  1.  A  stroke 
with  a  rod  or  switch  ;  a  severe  spasm  ;  a  twinge  ;  a  pang. 

Conscience  ...  is  freed  from  many  fearful  i/irds  and  twinjics 
which  the  atheist  feels.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  cut ;  a  sarcastic  remark  ;  a  gibe ;  a  sneer. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  jj^Vc/,  good  Tranio.  Slial. 

Gird,  V.  t.  [See  Gird,  ti.,  and  cf.  Gride,  v.']  1.  To 
strike;  to  smite.     [Obs.] 

To  slay  him  and  to  rfirdcn  off  his  head.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  sneer  at;  to  mock;  to  gibe. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.    Shak. 

Gird,  V.  i.  To  gibe ;  to  sneer ;  to  break  a  scornful 
jest ;  to  utter  severe  sarcasms. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  f/ird  at  me.        Shak. 

Gird  (Kcrd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Girt  (gert)  or  Girded  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Girdinq,]  [OE.  girdcn,  gurdcn,  AS. 
gyrdan;  akin  to  OS.  gurdian,  D.  garden,  OHG.  giirtcn, 
G.  gi'irtpn,  Icel.  gyrSa,  Sw.  gjorda,  Dan.  giorde\  Goth. 
higairdan  to  begird,  and  i>roh.  to  E.  yartl.  an  inclosure. 
Cf.  Girth,  n.  A;  v.,  Girt,  v.  /.]  1.  To  encircle  or  bind 
with  any  flexible  band. 

2.  To  make  fast,  aa  clothing,  by  binding  with  a  cord, 
girdle,  bandage,  etc. 

3.  To  surround ;  to  encircle,  or  encompass. 

That  Nywcian  isle, 
Girt  with  the  Kiver  Triton.  Srdton. 

4.  To  clothe  ;  to  swatho  ;  to  invest. 

I  iiirdvd  thee  about  with  line  linen.    Eznk.  xvi.  10. 

TIk;  Son  .  ,  .  appeared 
Girt  with  omnii(ot(,-ncc.  Milton. 

6.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready ;  to  equip ;  as,  to  gird 
one's  self  for  a  contest. 

Tli'iu  hasl  ijif'dvd  mc  with  flfrengtli.     7'jt.  xviii.  .13. 
To  fflrd  on,  to  put  on  j  to  fasten  around  or  to  one  Becurely, 
like  a  girdle ;  aa,  to  mrd  on  armor  or  a  sword. 

Let  not  him  that  (/irdctft  on  IUb  Imrness  hoaRt  hlmflclf  as  lie 
thnt  piitteth  it  olY.  1  AVh„m  xx.  U 


Giraffe. 


'  —To  gird  up,  to  bind  tightly  with  a  girdle;  to  sunport> 
and  strengthen,  aa  with  a  girdle, 
lie  -jirded  up  his  loins,  and  run  before  Almb.  I  Kititfs  xviii.  4C. 
Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  niind,         1  Pet.  i.  IZ, 

—  Girt  up,  prepared  or  equipped,  as  for  a  journey  or  for 
work,  ui  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  gathering  the 
long  flowing  garments  into  the  girdle  and  tightening  it 
before  any  exertion ;  hence,  adjectively.  eagerly  or  con- 
stantly active;  strenuous;  striving.  *'A  severer,  more 
(/(r^7/i)way  of  living."  J.  c.  .'ihairp. 

Gird'er  (gerd'er),  n.  [From  Gird  to  sneer  at.]  One 
who  girds  ;  a  satirist. 

Gird'er,  n.  [From  Gird  to  encircle.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  girds. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  main  beam  ;  a  straight,  hori- 
zontal beam  to  span  an  opening  or  carry  weight,  such 
as  ends  of  floor  beams,  etc. ;  hence,  a  framed  or  built- 
up  member  discharging  the  same  oflBce,  technically  called 
a  compound  girder.  See  Illusts.  of  Frame,  and  Double- 
framed  flnor,  under  Double. 

Bowstring  girder,  Box  girder,  etc.  See  under  Bow- 
STniNo,  Box,  etc.  —  Girder  bridge.  See  under  Bridge.  — 
Lattice  girder,  a  girder  consisting  of  longitudinal  bare 
united  by  diagonal  crossing  bars.  —  Half-lattice  girder,  a 
girder  consisting  of  horizontal  upper  and  lower  bar.'-  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  diagonal  bars  sloping  alternately  in 
opposite  directions  so  as  to  divide  the  space  between  nhtt- 
bars  into  a  series  of  triangles.  Kv  iaht.  —  Sandwich  girder, 
a  girder  consisting  of  two  parallel  wooden  beams,  be- 
tween which  is  an  iron  plate,  the  whole  clamped  together 
by  iron  bolts. 

Girdling,  n.    That  with  which  one  is  girded  ;  a  girdle. 
Instead  of  a  etoniachcr,  a  qirding  of  sackcloth.    Is.  iii.  24. 

GlrMle  (ger'd'l),  n.    A  griddle.    {Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'} 

Gir'dle.  n.  [OE.  gurdel,  girdel,  AS.  gyrdel,  fr.  g'yr- 
dan;  akin  to  D.  gordel,  G.  g'nrtel,  Icel.  gyrSill.  'See« 
Gird,  v.  t.,  to  encircle,  and  cf.  Girth,  n.]  \.  That  which.: 
girds,  encircles,  or  incloses ;  a  circumference  ;  a  belt ; 
esp..  a  belt,  sash,  or  article  of  dress  encircling  the  body 
usually  at  the  waist ;  a  cestus. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walis.  Shak. 

Their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles.  Rev.  xv.  6. 

2.  The  zodiac;  also,  the  equator.  [Poetic]  Bacon. 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole.  Cozrper, 
That  gems  the  starry  mntlc  of  the  year.      Campbetl. 

3-  {Jeuelry)  The  line  of  greatest  circumference  of  a. 
brilliant-cut  diamond,  at  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  set- 
ting.    See  II hist,  of  Brilliant.  Knight. 

4.  {Mining)  A  thin  bed  or  stratum  of  stone.  i^a3/7»o;i(/. 

5.  (Zo'id.)  The  clitellus  of  an  earthworm. 

Girdle  bone  (Anat.),  the  sphenethmoid.  See  under 
Sphenethmuid.  —  Girdle  wheel,  a  spinning  wheel.  —Sea. 
girdle  iZo'oL),  a  ctenophore.  See  Vcinis^s  girdle,  under 
VENtJS.  —  Shoulder,  Pectoral,  and  Pelvic,  girdle.  (Aiiid.) 
See  under  Pectoral,  and  Pelvic.  —  To  have  under  the- 
girdle,  to  have  bound  to  one,  that  is,  in  subjection. 

Gir'dle,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Girdled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Girdling  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or 
sash;  to  gird.  Shak. 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  environ  ;  to  shut  in. 

Those  Bleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  cut  or  gnaw  a  groove  armnid  (a  tree,  etc.  y 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  thus  kill- 
ing it.     [U.S.] 

Gir'dler  (-dler),  n.  1.  One  who  gir- 
dles. 

2.  A  maker  of  girdles. 

3.  {Zo'ul.)  An  American  longicom  bee- 
tle {Oneideres  ci?ignlatns'^  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  twigs  of  the  hickory,  and  then 
girdles  each  branch  by  gnawing  a  groove 
around  it,  thus  killing  it  to  provide  suita- 
ble food  for  the  larvfp. 

Glr'dle-stead  (ger'd'l-st^d),  n.    [Gir- 
dle +  stead  place.]    1.  That  part  of  the 
body  where  the  girdle  is  worn.     [Obs.] 
Slieathed,  beneath  his  girdlestead.  Chapman. 

2.  The  lap.    [P.] 

There  fell  a  flower  into  her  girdkstead.    Swinburne. 

Gire  (jir),  7t.     [Obs.]    See  Gyre. 

Gir'kin  (gerOttn),  n.    [Obs.]    See  Gherkiw. 

Girl  (gerl),  j(.  [OE.  girle,  gerle,  gurle,  a  girl  (tn  sense 
1):  cf.  LG.  g'ur  chxXd'l  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  ; 
a  child.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

2.  A  female  child,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  a 
young  maiden. 

3.  A  female  servant ;  a  maidservant.    [C^.  5.1 

4-  {Zoi'd.)  A  roebuck  two  years  old.  [Prov.Eng.] 
GlrVhOOd  (-hor)d),  n.  State  or  time  of  being  a  girl. 
GirFlSh,  «.     Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  girl ;  of  or 

pertaining  to  girlhood;  innocent;  artles.s;  immature; 
weak  ;  as,  girliah  ways ;  girlish  grief.  —  Girrish-ly,  adv. 

—  Girrish-ness.  v. 

Glrlond  (pernuml),  n.  [See  Garland,  n.]  A  gar- 
land ;  a  prize.     [Obs.]  Chamnnn. 

Girn  (^gern),  v.  /.     [See  Grin,  7i.]    To  grin.    [Obs.] 

Gi-ron'dist  (jT-rijiiMTst),  ?^  [y.Giroudiste.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  moderate  republican  party  formed  in  the 
French  legislativo  assembly  in  ]7ill.  The  Girondists  were' 
so  called  because  their  leaders  were  deputies  from  the 
department  of  LaGironde. 

Gl-ron'dist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlio  Girondists. 
[Writt»-n  alwo  Girondin.] 

Gir'rock  (gTr'r5k),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  chicarmt.\{Zodl) 
A  garli-sh.  Johnson. 

Girt  (gert),  imp.  &  p.  p,  of  Gird. 

Girt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Girted;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n. 
Gihtino.]  [From  Girt,  n.,  cf.  Girth,  v.]  To  gird  ;  to 
encircle  ;  to  invest  by  means  of  a  girdle  ;  to  measure  the 
girth  of;  as,  to  girt  u  tree. 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  dukc  of  Suffolk, 

And  girt  thee  with  the  swurd.  Shak. 

Girt,  a.  {Naut.)  Bound  by  a  cable ;  —  UBed"  of  a  vessel 


Girdler  and  gir- 
dled twig  (3)- 


ale,  eenate,   cAre,   ftm,   ttrm,   ask,   flnol,   ^ ;    5ve,   event,   find,   fSrn,   recent ;    Ico,   idea,  HI ;    old,   ftbey,   6rb,   add ; 


GIRT 

so  moored  by  two  nnchors  that  alio  swinua  nrainot  one  of 
the  c.ahles  by  force  of  tlje  current  or  tide. 

Girt  (Kci't),  n.     Same  as  Giuth. 

Girth  (Kcrth),  n.  [Icel.  gjurS  girdle,  or  <jpr,1  mrtli  ; 
akin  to  Gotli.  nairda  girdle.  See  Gikd  to  Kirt,  and  ef. 
GiBDLE,  n.]  1.  A  band  or  utraj)  wljicli  encircle»  tlie  boil y  ■ 
especially,  one  by  which  a  saddle  ia  fastened  upon  the 
back  of  a  horse. 

2.  The  measure  round  the  body,  as  at  the  waist  or 
Dolly  ;  the  circumference  of  anytliing. 

■  '.'."^ '"  °  !V''y'  i°"y  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  tlirne  vards 
in  the  girth.  AdUison. 

3.  A  small  horizontal  brace  or  girder. 
Girth,  V.  t.    [From  Girth,  n.,  cf.  Gmx,  v. «.]    To  bind 

""^V'i;,?  Sirt'i-.   [J^-]  Johnson. 

Glrt'llne'  (-Un'),  n.     (Saut.)  A  gantline. 

Hammock  glrtUno,  a  Ime  rigged  for  hanEing  out  ham- 
mocks to  dry. 

Ola-arm'  (jls-iirm'),  n.     [OF.  gtsarme,  giiisarme.l 
{Medixvat  Armor)   A    weapon    with    a    scythe-shaped 
blade,  and  a  separate  long  sharp  point,  mounted  on  a 
long  staff  and  carried  by  foot  soldiers. 
^  aiBeQiz),v.t.  [See  Agist.]  To  feed  or  pasture.  lObs.l 

Olse  (giz),  n.    Guise;  manner.     {Olis.!        Chaucer. 

Gls'le  (ki2''I),  n.  [AS.  glsd;  akiu  to  G.  r/eisel,  Icel. 
gtsl.-i     A  pledfie.     [i96j.]  jSp.  Qibson. 

GlS-mon'dlne  (jls-mSn'drn),  )  n.     [From  the  name  of 

Gls-mon'dlte  (jts-ni5n'dit),  (  the  discoverer,  Gis- 
mondi.l  (.Min.)  A  native  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  potash,  first  noticed  near  Rome. 

61st  (jist),  n.  [OF.  ffisle  abode,  lodgings,  F.  giie,  fr. 
gistr  to  lie,  L.  jacere,  prop.,  to  be  thrown,  hence,  to  lie, 
ir.  jacere  to  throw.  In  the  second  sense  f r.  OF.  gist,  F. 
ffi/,  3d  pers.  sing.  ind.  of  nhir  to  lie,  used  in  a  proverb, 
F.,  c'est  14  que  g'lt  le  lievre,  it  is  there  that  the  hare 
hes,  2.  e.,  that  is  the  point,  the  difficulty.  See  Jet  a 
Bhooting  forth,  and  cf.  AoisT,  Joist,  »».,  Gest  a  stage  in 
traveling.]    1.  A  resting  place.     [Oii.] 

Thene  quails  have  their  set  gi'ta:  to  wit,  ordinary  rcstinE  and 
bailing  ptaces.  Ihllawl. 

2.  The  main  point,  as  of  a  question ;  the  point  on 
which  an  action  rests  ;  the  pith  of  a  matter  ;  as,  the  gist 
of  a  question. 

Git  (git),  n.     {Founding)  See  Geat. 

Glte  (jit),™.    A  gown.     [0(«.] 

She  came  often  in  a  gite  of  red.  Climicrr. 

Glth  (gtth),  n.  [Prov.  E.,  corn  cookie ;  cf.  W.  riilh 
corn  cockle.]  (Bnt.)  The  corn  cockle;  also  ancieutly 
applied  to  the  KigMa,  or  fennel  flower. 

Glt'tern  (git'tern),  n.  [OE.  giterne,  OP.  quilerve 
ultimately  from  same  source  as  E.  giiitar.  See'GoiTAB 
and  cf.  Cittekn.]  An  instrument  like  a  guitar.  "Harps' 
lutes  and  giternes."  Choucer. 

S;!,!f/J'', '-  V  -  ^°  P'^y  <>"  ^  gittem.  mmon. 

eit'tlth  (git'tith),  n.     [Heb.]    A  musical  instrument, 
of  unknown  character,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
nsed  by  the  people  of  Gath,  and    thence  obtained  by 
David.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalms  viii.,  Ixxxi 
and  Ixxxiv.  /,r.  ir.  Smilh. 

OlUSt  (just)^?!,     yOhs.'\     Same  as  Jodst.  Spenser 

II  GlUS'tO  (joos'tiS),  a.  [It.,  fr.  L.  Justus.  See  JosT, 
o.]    (Mils.)  In  just,  correct,  or  suitable  time. 

Give  (giv),  V.  t.  \imp.  Gave  (giiv);  n.  p.  Given 
(Eiv"n);  p.  pr.  &,  rb.  n.  GrviNG.]  [OE.  given,  yinn, 
yf'T"'  AS-  gi/an,  giefan ;  akin  to  D.  geren,  OS.  gedan, 
OHG.  geban,  G.  geben,  Icel.  gefa,  Sw.  gi/ra,  Dan.  qire, 
(rotli.  giban.  Cf.  Gift,  n.]  1,  To  bestow  without  re- 
ceiving a  return;  to  confer  without  compensation;  to 
impart,  as  a  possession ;  to  grant,  as  authority  or  per- 
mission ;  to  yield  up  or  allow. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay.       Tomg. 

2.  To  yield  possession  of;  to  deliver  over,  as  property 
m  exchange  for  something;   to  pay;  as,  we  give  tlie 
value  of  what  we  buy. 
What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?    3Iatl.  .xvi.  26. 


..^i  To  yield  ;  to  furnish  ;    to  produce  ;  to  emit ;    as, 
Hint  and  steel  r/a'e  sparks. 

4.  To  communicate  or  announce,  as  advice,  tidings 
etc.  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  render  or  utter,  as  an  opinion,  L 
judgment,  a  sentence,  a  shout,  etc. 

5.  To  gr.ant  power  or  license  to  ;  to  permit ;  to  allow  • 
to  license ;  to  commission. 

It  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.       Jtowe. 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.        I'ojie. 

6.  To  exhibit  as  a  product  or  result ;  to  produce  •  to 
show ;  as,  the  nimiber  of  men,  divided  by  the  number  of 
ships,  gives  four  hundred  to  each  ship. 

7.  To  devote ;  to  apply ;  used  reflexively,  to  devote 
or  apply  one  a  self ;  as,  the  soldiers  give  themselves  to 
plunder;  also  in  this  sense  used  very  frequently  in  the 
past  participle;  as,  the  people  are  given  to  luxury  and 
pleasure  ;  the  youth  is  given  to  study 

8.  (Logic  &  M.ith.)  To  set  forth  as  a  known  quantity 
or  a  known  relation,  or  as  a  premise  from  which  to  Tea- 
s' ^  "^if^  principally  in  the  passive  form  given. 

a.  To  aUow  or  admit  by  way  of  suppositioii. 

I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.  llilion. 

10.  To  attribute;  to  .assign  ;  to  adjudge. 

I  don't  wonder  at  people's  giving  him  to  me  as  a  lorcr. 
_  _  .  Sheridan. 

11.  To  excite  or  cause  to  exist,  as  a  sensation  ;  as,  to 
give  ofiense  ;  to  give  pleasure  or  pain. 

12.  To  pledge  ;  as,  to  give  one's  word. 

13.  To  cause;  to  imake  ;  —  with  the  infinitive;  as,  to 
ff»fe  one  to  understand,  to  know,  etc. 

But  there  the  duke  was  <7Jie7i  to  understand 
ihat  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica.  Shak 

To  give  away,  to  make  over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 
Whatsoever  we  einphiy  in  charitable  uses  during  our  lives  is 
fftl'Oin»-n„  from  ourselves.  °     Atterhn'r,,. 
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-To  Bive  back,  to  return;  to  restore.  Atterhury. -la 
give  the  bag,  to  cheat.     [Obs.] 

I  l.iir  our  ears  have  given  UB  the  hag.         J.  Webitter. 

-  To  Rtye  birth  to.  to)  To  bear  or  brinK  forth,  as  a  child,  tli) 
lo  onttmate  ;  to  give  oxistenito  to,  as  an  enterprise,  idea. 

-  To  give  chase,  to  liursuc.  -   To  give  ear  to.  See  uinler  Ear. 

-  To  give  forth,  to|;lveoiit ;  to  publish  ;  to  tell.  Iluiitvard. 

-To  give  ground.  See  under  On.. UNO,  n.  -  To  give  tho 
hand,  to  pledge  fnendflhip  or  faith.  -  To  give  tho  hanil 
of.  to  esnouso  ;  to  bestow  lu  marriage.  —  To  give  tho  head, 
beo  under  Head,  w.  -To  give  In.  («)  To  abate;  to  de- 
(luct.  (W  lo  dixlare;  to  make  known;  to  announce; 
to  tender ;  as,  to  give  in  one's  adb(.Hi..ii  to  a  partv  — 
To  give  the  He  to  (a  per.son),  to  tell  (liiui)  that  be  lies. 

—  To  give  line.  See  under  Line.  —  To  give  oif,  to  emit 
as  Btoam,  vapor,  odor.  etc.  —  To  give  ono'a  Bolf  away,  to 
iiiaJce  an  lucoiusiderati!  surrender  of  one's  cause,  an  uiiiii- 
ti!ntionaldi8clo..iure(doiie'spurpoaes,ortlielike.  [CW/m/.J 
-To  give  out.  1.11)  To  utter  publicly;  to  report;  to  an- 
nounce or  declare. 

One  that  givej>  out  himself  Prince  riorizel.  .^/itt/c. 

Give  out  you  are  of  Epidaninum.  .Shu/:, 

(b)  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  to  distribute  ;  as,  a  substanio 
B;ee,5oi;«  steam  or  odors.  To  give  over,  (a)  To  yield  com- 
pletely;  to  quit ;  to  abandon.  (4)  To  despair  of.  (ci  To 
addict,  resign,  or  apply  (one's  self). 

The  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  over  to  all  manner  of 
'"j°'  Grew. 

—  To  give  place,  to  withdr.aw;  to  yield  one's  claim.— 
To  give  points.  («)  In  g.ame8  of  skill,  to  equalize  chances 
hy  .nncediug  a  cert.ain  adv,aiitaBe  ;  to  allow  a  handicap. 
(/.)  do  give  useful  suggestions.  [CWtoff.J -To  give  rein.  Bee 
under  Kei.n,  n.  —  To  give  the  sack.  Same  as  'fo  give  the 
r,"/'™"  ^°  fi^"  ""d  'i^lie-  ("I  To  average  gains  and  losses. 
til)  To  exchange  freely,  as  blows,  sarcasms,  etc.  —  To  give 
time  lAoic),  to  accord  exti.usioii  or  forbe.arance  to  a  debtor 
Alilioll.— To  give  the  time  of  day,  to  salute  one  with  the 
complmieut  ajipropriate  to  the  Ijour,  as  "good  inom- 
J!!PA.„  f "T  '7'^^""'*^'','  ''J''j  ~  ^''  eivs  tongue,  in  hunter's 
phrase,  to  bark  ;  -  said  of  dogs.  -  To  give  up.  (fi  I  To  aban- 
don;  to  surrender.    "Don't  ffifewj)  the  slup." 

lie  has  .  .  .  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome.  Shot:. 

(b)  To  make  public  ;  to  reveal. 
.     I  '11  not  stale  them 

By  giving  np  their  characters.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

(c)  (Tsed  also  reflexively.) -To  give  up  the  ghost.  See 
under  Ghost. -To  give  one's  self  up,  to  abandon  hope; 
to  despair ;  to  surrender  one's  self.  —  To  give  way  (a)  To 
withdraw;  to  give  place,  (b)  To  yield  to  force  or  pres- 
sure ;  as,  the  scaffolding  gave  wag.  (c)  tNaul.)  To  begin 
to  row;  or  to  row  with  increased  energy,  id)  (,'iloek 
txeh.ange')^  To  depreciate  or  decline  in  value  ■  as  rail- 
road securities  gave  way  two  per  cent.  —  To  give  way  to- 
gether, to  row  in  time ;  to  keep  stroke. 

*^" — ?-°  ''•■™'  Confer,  Grant.  To  give  is  the  generic 
word,  embracing  all  the  rest.  To  confer  v/ns  originally 
used. of  persons  in  power,  who  gave  permanent  grants 
or  privileges ;  as,  to  confer  the  order  of  knigbthoocr;  and 
hence  it  still  denotes  the  giving  of  something  which 
might,  have  been  withheld ;  as,  to  confer  a  favor  To 
grant  la  to  give  in  answer  to  a  petition  or  request,  or  to 
one  who  IS  in  some  way  dependent  or  inferior. 

Give  (gTv),  V.  i.    1.  To  give  a  gift  or  gifts. 

2.  To  yield  to  force  or  pressure  ;  to  relax  ;  to  become 
less  rigid  ;  as,  tho  earth  gives  under  the  feet. 

3.  To  become  soft  or  moist.     \_Obs.]  Bacon 

4.  To  move  ;  to  recede. 
Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.         Daniel. 

B.  To  shed  tears ,  to  weep.    lObs.'i 

Whoso  eyes  do  never  give 
But  through  lust  and  laughter.  ghak. 

6.  To  have  a  misgiving.    [OJj.] 

My  mind  give.t  ye  're  reserved 
lorob  poorniarket  women.  J.  Webster. 

7.  To  open ;  to  lead.     [A  Gallicisni] 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  grassy  walk.     Tennyson. 

To  give  tack,  to  recede  ;  to  retire ;  to  retreat. 

They  gave  baek-  and  came  no  farther.         Bum/an. 

Z.?t''u^''?  *"'  J"  y''^'''  •  'o  succumb  ;  to  acknowledge  one's 
self  beaten  ;  to  cease  opposition. 

The  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  ffu"c/n.    Haywnrd. 

gen'cral'^'ihrascs'"'"''  "'"'^  'educe  a  translator  to  give  m  to  those 

-  To  give  off,  to  cease;  to  forbear.  [Obs.]  Locke.— To 
give  on  cir  upon.  (.7)  To  rush  ;  to  tall  upon.  lObs.]  lb)  To 
have  a  view  of;  to  be  in  sight  of ;  to  overlook  ;  to  look  to- 
ward; to  open  upon;  to  front ;  to  face.  [.1  Oallwism: 
CI.  a  V.  donner  sur.] 

-.  ,„  Rooms  which  gave 

tjiort  a  pillared  porch.  Tennijwn. 

The  gloomy  staircase  on  which  the  grating  gave.    Dickens. 

-  To  give  out.  (n)  To  expend  all  one's  strength.  Hence : 
(6)  ro  cease  from  exertion  ;  to  fail ;  to  be  exhausted  ,  as, 
niyfeet  begin  to  give  out;  the  flour  has  given  out.-To 
give  over,  to  cease  ;  to  discontinue  ;  to  desist. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors,  if  thcv  knew  when  la  give 
over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further  pursiiits  after  fame. 

.Iddison. 

-  To  give  up,  to  cease  from  effort ;  to  yield  ;  to  desp.air ; 
as,  tie  would  never  give  up. 

Glv'en  (Kiv''n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Grra,  v.  1.  {Math, 
ii  Logic)  Granted  ;  assumed  ;  supposed  to  be  known  •  set 
forth  as  a  known  quantity,  relation,  or  premise. 

2.  Disposed;  inclined ;  — used  with  an  adv.;  as,  vir- 
tuously given.  Shak. 

3.  St.ated ;  fixed  ;  as,  in  a  given  time. 
Given  name,  the  Christian  name,  or  name  given  by  one's 

parents  or  guardians  as  distinguished  irom  the  surname, 
which  is  inherited.     [CoUoq.\ 

Glv'er(-er),  li.  One  who  gives;  a  donor;  abestower; 
a  grantor  ;  one  who  imparts  or  distributes. 

It  is  tlie  giver,  and  not  the  gift,  that  engrosses  the  heart  of  the 
^""^'""'-  Kolloek. 


GLACIS 

Giving  In  a  f.allinB  inwards ;  a  collapse.  —  Olvlnu  out. 
anythmg  uttered  or  asserted ;  an  outgiving.  "  °"'^' 

Ills  giriniis  out  wen-  of  an  inttnite  distance 
1'  n.i.i  hlh  true  meant  dcBign.  Shak. 

Glz'zara  (glz'zerd),  n.  [F.  ghlcr,  L.  qigeria,  pi.,  the 
cooked  entrails  of  poultry.  Cf.  GlOEl.lUM.]  1.  (/Ina<.) 
The  second,  or  true  muscular  stomach  of  birds,  in  which 
the  food  18  crushed  and  ground,  after  being  softened  in 
tho  glandular  stomach  (crop),  or  lower  part  of  tho 
esophagus ;  the  gigerium. 

2.  (ZoiilJ  (a)  X  thick  muscular  stomach  found  in 
many  invertebrate  ammals.  (4)  A  stomach  armed  with 
.hitinous  or  shelly  plates  or  teeth,  as  in  certain  insects 
aii'I  inoUusks.  "*o,.,-..d 

ceVrdfan„^''f'^-  '^"'iV'  "".American  herring  (Dorotoma 
T„  3  V^  '"''"''''"8  «'e  "had,  but  of  little  value. 
w,?J  1/  °f"'5?''1'.,*'>'"'™'';  '"  vex  one's  self ;  ti 
r.  rJ^  l,{.""J  //«<//(,r«,v.  -  To  stick  In  one's  gizzard  to 
be  dilHcult  of  digestion ;  to  be  ollensive.    [ioiy] 

IIQla-bena(gl4-bSl'li),n.;  W.GLABELl«(-le).  [NL., 
Ir.  U  glaliellus  hairless,  fr.  glaber  bald.]  (Anal  )  Tho 
space  between  the  eyebrows,  also  including  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  mesophryon.  — 
Glabellar  (-ler),  a.  i    j"  • 

II  Gla-bel'lum  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  Glabeila  (-14).  [NL. 
bee  Oi.aeella.]  (Zoiil.)  The  median,  convex  lobe  of  the 
head  of  a  trilobite.     See  TniLOBiTE. 

Gla'brate  (glaOirSt),  «.  [L.  glabrare,  fr.  glaber 
smooth.]  (Bol.)  Becoming  smooth  or  glabrous  from 
"t'e-  Oral/ 

GlaTire-ate  (-brS-at), )  f.  t.     [See  Gbabbate.]     to 

Gla'brl-ate  (-brl-at),  j  make  smooth,  plain,  or 
bare.     [O/^.]  *        ' 

Glab'rl-ty  (gllb'rT-tJ),  n.  [L.  glabritas.1  Smooth- 
ness; baldness.    [A".] 

Gla'brous  (gla'l.rus),  o.  IL.  glaber  ;  ct.Gr.ykaAvpii; 
hollow,  smooth,  y\d,j,eiv  to  hollow.]  Smooth  ;  having  a 
surface  withou^  luairs  or  any  unevenness. 

Gla'olal  (gla'shal  or  -sliT-«l),  a.  [L.  glacialis,  from 
glaciesme  :  cf.  F.  glacial.-]  1.  Pertaining  to  ice  or  to  its 
action;  consisting  of  ice;  frozen;  icy;  esp.,  pertaining 
to  g'awera ;  as,  glacial  phenomena.  Lyell. 

2.  (Chem.)  Resembling  ice;  having  the  appearance 
and  consistency  of  ice ;  —  said  of  certain  solid  compounds ; 
as,  glacial  phosphoric  or  acetic  acids. 

Glacial  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  of  such  strength  or  pnr- 
i^y.^s  to  crystalhze  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  in  an 
icehke  form;  as  acetic  or  carbolic  acid.  —  Glacial  drift 
( (leol.  I,  earth  and  rocks  which  have  been  transported  bv 
moving  ice,  land  ice,  or  icebergs :  bowlder  drift.  -  Glaclil 
epoch  or  period  ((Jco/.),  a  period  during  which  the  climate 
01  the  modern  temperate  regions  was  polar,  and  ice  cov- 
ered large  portions  of  the  northern  Eemi.^phere  to  the 
mountain  tops. -Glacial  theory  or  hypothesis.  (IJeol.)  See 
(,/<7c)cr  Mfor//,  under  Glacier. 

Gla'clal-lst,  n.  One  who  attributes  the  phenomena  of 
the  drift,  in  geology,  to  glaciers. 

Gla'cl-ate  (-shf-at),  v.  i.  [L.  glacialtis,  p.  p.  of  gla- 
Clare  to  freeze,  fr.  glades  ice.]     To  turn  to  ice. 

Gla'cl-ate,  v.  t.    1.  To  convert  into,  or  cover  with,  ice. 

2.  (Geol.)  To  produce  glacial  effects  upon,  as  in  the 
scoring  of  rocks,  tcansportation  of  loose  material,  etc. 

Glaciated  rocks,  rocks  whose  surfaces  have  been 
smoothed,  furrowed,  or  striated,  by  the  action  of  ice. 

Gla'ci-a'tlon  (glii'shl-a'shuu),  n.    1.  Act  of  freezing. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  freezing :  ice. 

3.  The  process  of  glaciating,  or  the  state  of  being  gla- 
ciated ;  the  production  of  glacial  phenomena. 

Gla'cler  (gla'sher  oi-glSsl-er;  277),  n.  [F.  glacier, 
fr.  glace  ice,  L.  glacies.'j  An  immense  field  or  stream  of 
ice,  formed  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  moving 
slowly  down  a  mountain  slope  or  valley,  as  in  the  Alps, 
or  over  an  extended  area,  as  in  Greenland. 

fST'  The  mass  of  compacted  snow  forming  the  upper 
part  of  a  glacier  is  called  the  Jim,  OT  neve:  the  glacier 
proper  consists  of  solid  ice,  deeply  crevassed  where  bro- 
ken up  by  irregularities  in  the  slope  or  direction  of  its 
?t„„  ■  fS"!''^  usuaUy  carries  with  it  accumulations  of 
stones  and  dirt  called  nwroine.t,  which  are  designated,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  as  lateral,  weilial.  or  terminal 
(see  Moraine).    The  common  rate  of  flow  of  the  Alpine 

^!^A'^i^  'ff'^J'^f^';  ^°  twenty  inches  per  day  in  summer, 
and  about  half  that  m  winter. 
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Gives  (jivz^,  n.  pi.     [See  Gwe,  n.]    Fetters. 
Giv'lng  (giv'Ing),  n.     1.  The  act  of  bestowing  as  a 
gift ;  a  conferring  or  imparting. 

2.  A  gift;  a  benefaction,    [/i.]  Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  softening,  breaking,  or  yielding.    "Upon 
the  first  giving  of  the  weather."  Addison 


Tl     "\  R^ch  Giacicr,  with  Medial  Mc  raine. 

Glacier  theory  (ffeo/.),  the  theory  that  Large  parts  of  the 
frigid  and  temperate  zones  were  covered  with  ice  during 
the  glaeiiii,  or  ice,  period,  and  that,  by  the  agency  uf  this 
ice,  the  loose  materials  on  the  earth's  surface,  caU'ed  drift 
or  diluvium,  were  transported  and  accumulated. 

Gla'Cions  (gla'shtis),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  resembling,  ice  ;  icy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gla'cis  (elii'sls  or  gla-ses';  277),  n.  [F.  glacis; — so 
n.amed  from  its  smoothness.  See  Glaciee"]  A  gentle 
slope,  orasmooth,  gently  sloping  bank ;  especially  (Fort.), 
that  slope  of  earth  which  inclines  from  the  covered  way 
toward  the  exterior  ground  or  country  (see  Ulust.  of 
Ravelin). 


*^''   ^'^'  njda,  fvU.  up,  am,   pitiT^i^^Tt^,   out.  oU,     chair,   go;   .ins,  i^:   then,  thin;   bo»,   zto^z  iu  azure." 
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GLARE 


Glad  (glSd),  a.  [Compar,  Gladdeh  (-der) ;  super!. 
Gladdest  ^-d6st).]  [AS.  (jlied  bright,  glad  ;  akiu  to  D. 
glad  smooth,  G.  glatt,  OHG.  glat  smooth,  shiiimg,  Icel. 
gla^r  glad,  bright,  Dau.  *&  Sw.  glad  glad,  Lith.  glodas 
sinootb,  and  prob.  to  L.  glaber,  and  E.  glide.  Of. 
Glabrous.]  1.  Pleased  ;  joyous  ;  happy ;  cheerful ;  grat- 
ified ;  —  opposed  to  sori'g,  sorrowful^  or  unhappy  ;  — 
said  of  persons,  and  often  followed  by  of,  at,  (hat,  or  by 
the  infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  wi/A,  "introducing  the 
cause  or  reason. 

A  wise  son  raaketh  a  glad  father.       frov.  x.  1. 


He  that  i3  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished. 


I' to 


xvii.  5. 

Jjryden. 

JJiltun. 

Sluik. 

Shak. 


The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood, 
lie,  glad  of  her  attentioii  gained. 
Ab  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes. 
Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  id  so  armed, 
Glad  on't,  glad  of  it,    [Colhq.] 
2.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance  ;  expressing  or 
exciting  joy;  producing  gladness;  exhilarating. 
Her  conversation 
Store  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.    Sir  P.  Si-lney. 
Glad  evening  and  glad  mom  crowned  the  fourth  day.    Milton. 
Syn.  —  Pleased ;  gratified  ;  exhilarated ;  animated  j  de- 
lighted :    happy  ;   cheerful ;   joyous ;   joyful ;   cheeruig  ; 
exhilarating;  pleasing;  animating. —GlaDj  Delighted, 
Gratified.    Ddig/dea  expresses  a  much  higlicr  degree 
of  pleasure  than  glad.    Gratified  always  refers  to  a  pleas- 
ure conferred  by  some  human  agent,  and  the  feelmg  is 
modified  by  the  consideration  that  we  owe  it  in  part  to 
another.    A  person  may  be  qlad  or  dtlighted  to  see  a 
friend,  and  gratifipji  at  the  attention  shown  by  his  visits. 
Glad,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gladded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gladdixo.]    [AS.  gladian.    See  Glad,  a.,  and  cf.  Glad- 
den. V.  t.^     To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer ;  to  gladden ;  to  ex- 
hilarate. Chaucer. 
That  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train.       Dmjden. 
Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glacis  the  heart  of  man.    Pope. 
Glad.  T.  i.    To  be  glad  ;  to  rejoice.  [0&5.]  Massinger. 
Glad'den  (glSd'd'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  GladdeV-ed 
(-d'ndj ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gladdening  (-d'n-ing).]     [See 
Glad,  v.  /.]      To  make  glad;  to  cheer;   to  please;  to 
gratify;  to  rejoice  ;  to  exhilarate. 

A  secret  pleasure  gladdened  all  that  ^aw  him.    Adthson. 
Glad'den,  v.  i.    To  be  or  become  glad  ;  to  rejoice. 

The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight.  Wonhuorth. 
Glad'der  (-der),  n.  One  who  makes  glad.  Chaucer. 
Glade  (glad),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  and  akin  to 
glad,  a.  ;  cf.  also  W.  golead,  goleuad,  a  lighting,  illumi- 
nation, fr.  golen  light,  clear,  bright,  goleu  fwlch  glade, 
lit.,  a  light  or  clear  defile.]  1.  An  open  passage  through 
a  wood  ;  a  grassy  open  or  cleared  space  in  a  forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades.     Pope. 

2.  An  everglade.     [Local,  U.  .S'.] 

3.  An  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  a  place 
left  unfrozen  ;  also,  smooth  ice.     [Local,  C  -S.] 

Bottom  glade.  See  under  Bottom.  —  Glade  net,  in  Eng- 
land, a  net  used  for  catching  woodcock  and  other  birds 
in  forest  glades. 

Gla'den  fgla'd*n),  n.  [AS.  glxdene,  cf.  L.  glndius  a 
Bword.  Cf.  Gladiole.]  {Bot,)  Sword  grass  ;  any  plant 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  esp.  the  European  Iris  fadi' 
dissima.     [Written  also  gladtvgn,  gladdnn,  and  glader.J 

Glad'eye^  (gladly,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  yellow- 
hammer. 

Glad'ful  (L'lad'ful),  a.  Full  of  gladness ;  joyful :  glad. 
[/i?.]  —  Glad'ful-ness,  «.    [i?.]  Spenser. 

It  followed  him  with  gla</ni}  glee.  ^jienser. 

Glad'1-ate  (glSd't-iit),  a.     [L.  gladius  sword.]    {Bot.) 
Sword-shaped ;  resembling  a  sword  in  form, 
as  the  leaf  of  the  iris,  or  of  the  gladiolus, 

Glad'l-a'-tor  (giad't-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
gladius  sword.  See  Glaive.]  1.  Original- 
ly, a  swordplayer  ;  hence,  one  who  fought 
with  weapons  in  public,  either  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  funeral  ceremony,  or  in  the  arena, 
for  public  amusement. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  any  fierce  combat 
or  controvPFBy.  \  I 

Olad'I-a-to'rl-al  (-d-to'rT-rzl),  ]tt.     Of  or 

Glad  1-a-to'rl-an  (-fln),  |      pertain- 

ing to  gladiators,  or  to  contests  or  combat- 
ants in  general. 

Glad'l-a' tor-Ism  (glUd'T-a'ter-Tz'm),  n. 
Tlif  art  or  practice  of  a  gladiator. 

Gladl-a' tor-ship,  n.  Conduct,  state,  or 
art.  of  a  gladiator. 

Glad'i-a-to-ry  (-i^tfi-rj),  a.  [L.  gladia- 
torins.^  Gladiatorial.     [/t.J 

Glad'i-a-ture    (-tur;  13;^),  n,      [L.    gla- 
diatnra.l    Swordplay  ;  fencing ;  gladiatorial     Gladiate 
contest.  Gai/ton.     l-viivi-s  of 

Olad'1-Ole  (giadT-ol),  n.     [L.  gladiolus  a         ^ri"- 
fimall  sword,  the  sword  lily,  dim.  of  r/ladius  aword.     See 
Glaive.]  (Hot.)  A  lilylikc  plant,  of  the  genua  Gladiolus  ; 
—  nilleaalso  corn  Jlaq. 

Gla-dl'o-lus  (gld-dVfi-iris),  n.  :  pi.  L.  Gladioli  (-li), 
E.  GLADIOLU.SE.S  (-Iu3-«z).  [h.  Soc  Gladiole.]  1.  (Hot.) 
A  genua  of  plants  having  bidbous  roots  and  gladiate 
leaves,  and  including  many  upecicH,  some  of  which  arc 
cultivated  and  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ; 
the  com  flag;  the  sword  lily. 

2.  {Anat.)  Tlie  middle  portion  of  the  sternum  in  aome 
animnlw;  the  mesoHtennini, 

II  Ola'dl-ua  (gla'dT-Qa),  n.  ;  pi.  Oladh  (-i).  [L.,  a 
sword.]    {Zo'nl.)  Tlie  internal  ahell,  or  pen,  of  cephalcn 

podH  liK(;  tho  ftquids. 

Gladly  (glSd'IJ),  rtrfu.  [From  Glad,  rt.]  1.  Preffr- 
ably  ;  by  choice.     [Oba.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  With  pleaaure ;  jojrfully  ;  cliecrfully;  eagerly. 

Tht  common  people  heard  him  gladl//.    Mark  xii.  .".7. 


Glad'ness  (glSd'nSs),  n.  [AS.  glxdnes.']  State  or 
quuiiiy  uf  being  glad  ;  pleasure  ;  joyful  satisfaction  ; 
cheerluluess. 

They  .  .  .  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart.  A':ts  n.  4U. 

^^^  Gladness  is  rarely  or  never  equivalent  to  mirths 
vitrriment^  f/ai/ety,  and  trimnjdi,  and  it  usually  -xpresses 
less  than  deliglit.    It  sometunes  expresses  great  joy. 
The  Jews  had  joy  and  glaUntss,  a  least  and  a  good  day. 

Esther  vm.  17. 

Glad'sllipi  n.  [AS.  glxdscipe.']  A  state  of  gladness. 
[Ci,s-.]  Guwer. 

Glad'some  (-sum),  a.     1.  Pleased  ;  joyful ;  cheerful. 

2.  Canting  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness  ;  having  the 
appearance  of  gayety  ;  pleasing. 

Of  upeuuig  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day.    Prior. 

—  Glad'some-ly,  adv.  —  Glad'some-ness,  n. 

Uours  of  perft-Ct  gludsomeness.  H'ordsworth. 

Glad'stone  (-ston),  n.  [Named  after  Wm.  E.  Glad- 
stone.] A  lour-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with  two  in- 
side seats,  calash  top,  and  seats  for  driver  and  footman. 

Glad^'wyn  1-wTu),  ji.     (Bot.)  See  Gladen. 

Glair  (glSr),  ».  [F.  glaire,  glaire  d'ctuf,  the  glair  of 
an  egg,  prob.  fr.  L.  clarus  cleai-,  bright.     See  Clear,  a.] 

1.  The  white  of  egg.  It  is  used  aa  a  size  or  a  glaze  in 
bookbinding,  for  pastry,  etc. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance,  resembling  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

3.  A  broadsword  fixed  on  a  pike  ;  a  kind  of  halberd. 
Glair,   V.  t.     [imp.    &  7>.  i>-    Claired  (glSrd) ;  j).  pr. 

&  vb.  n-  Glaibino.]    To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glaire  (glar),  ?/.     See  Glair. 

Glair'e-ous  (-e-Qs),  a.    Glairy  ;  covered  with  glair. 

Glair'ln  (-Tu),  n.  A  glairy  viscous  substance,  which 
forma  on  the  svirface  of  certain  mineral  waters,  or  covers 
the  sides  of  their  inclosures  ;  —  called  also  baregi7i. 

Glalr'y  (glSr'J),  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities ;  covered  with  glair  ;  viscous  and  transparent ; 
slimy.  Wiseman. 

Glaive  (glav),  n.  [F.  glaive,  L.  gladius  ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  claymore.  Cf.  Gladiator.]  1.  A  weapon  formerly 
used,  consisting  of  a  large  blade  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
pole,  whose  edge  was  on  the  outside  curve  ;  also,  a  light 
lance  with  a  long  sharp-pointed  head.  Wilhelm. 

2.  A  sword;  — used  poetically  and  loosely. 

The  glaive  which  he  did  wield.  S;  cnser. 

II  Gla'ma  (gla'ma).  n.  [XL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  AtJ/itj,  L.  gra- 
miae,  Gr.  yAa/j.upds  blear-eyed.]  {Med.)  A  copious  gum- 
my secretion  of  the  humor  of  the  eyelids,  in  consequence 
of  some  disorder ;  bleareduess  ;  lippitude. 

Gla'mour  (gla'modr  or  glSm'er),  n.  [Scot,  glamour, 
glamer ;  cf.  Icel.  glinneggdr  one  who  is  troubled  witli 
the  glaucoma  (?) ;  or  Icel.  glam-syin  weakness  of  sight, 
glamour;  glamr  name  of  the  moon,  also  of  a  ghost 
-)-  syni  sight,  akin  to  E.  see.  Perh.,  however,  a  cor- 
rvii)tion  of  E.  gramarye.']  1.  A  charm  affecting  the 
eye,  making  objects  appear  different  from  what  they 
really  are. 

2.  Witchcraft ;  magic  ;  a  spell.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  in  the  air,  causing  things  to  appear 
different  from  what  they  really  are. 

The  air  filled  with  a  strange,  pale  glamour  that  seemed  to  lie 
over  the  broad  valley.  W.  Block. 

4.  Any  artificial  interest  in,  or  association  with,  an 
object,  through  which  it  appears  delusively  magnified  or 
glorified. 

Glamour  gift,  Glamour  might,  the  gift  or  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  glamour.    The  former  is  used  figuratively,  of 
the  gilt  of  fascination  peculiar  to  women. 
It  liad  much  of  glamour  might 
To  make  a  lady  seem  a  kiii^^ht.         Sir  IT'.  Scott. 

Glam'OU-rle  (glSm'dS-rT),  n.     Glamour.     [Scot.1 
Glance  (glans),  n.     [Akin  to  B.  glajis  luster,  bright- 
ness,   G.    glans:,    Sw.   glaus,    Dan.    glands    brightness, 
glimpse.     Cf.  Gleen,  Glint,  Glitter,  and  Glance  a 
mineral.]     1.  A  sudden  flash  of  light  or  splendor. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance.  Millon. 

2.  A  quick  cast  of  the  eyes ;  a  quick  or  a  casual  look ; 
a  swift  survey  ;  a  glimpse. 

Dart  not  Bcornfnl  glances  from  those  eyes.  Shak. 

3.  An  incidental  or  passing  thought  or  allusion. 

How  fleet  ia  a  glaifce  of  tlic  mind.  Cnvprr. 

4.  {Mill.)  A  name  given  to  some  sulphides,  mostly 
dark-colored,  which  have  a  brilliant  metallic  luster,  as 
the  sulphide  of  copper,  called  copper  glance. 

Glance  coal,  anthracite ;  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
carbon.  —  Glance  cobalt,  cobaltite.  or  grav  cobalt.—  Glance 
copper,  chalcocite.  —  Glance  wood,  a  bard  wood  grown  iti 
Cuba,  and  used  for  gauging  instruments,  carpenters' 
rules,  etc.     Mt'Elralh. 

Glance,  v.  i.  [/m/j.  &  p.  p.  Glanced  (glanst)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glancing  (glftn'sTng).]  1.  To  shoot  or 
emit  a  flash  of  light ;  to  shine  ;  to  flash. 

Krom  art,  fmni  nntnrr,  from  tin'  schools, 
Let  rnndf>iTi  l^tillen^l>^  trl-ni'-' . 
Like  IiLrlit  III  inniiv  fi  ^lnvcrrd  liinco, 
That  l.rrakH  nliniit  tho  diiiipl«>(l  |im.ls.  Tenng^on. 

2.  To  strike  and  fly  off  in  an  oblicpie  direction  ;  to  dart 
aside.     "  Your  arrow  hath  glanced."  Shak: 

On  mo  tho  curse  aslope 
(dnnrril  rin  the  ground.  MUfnn. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  tlie  eye ;  to 
snatcli  a  momentary  or  ba.ity  view. 

The  poct'fi  eye.  in  a  fine  f  renzv  rnlling, 

Uotli  glance  from  heaven  to  tiirth.  from  earth  to  hcnvcn.   Shak. 

4.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  reflection  ;  to  al- 
lude ;  to  Iflnt ;  —  often  with  at. 

Wheri'in  nhMcnroly 
CncBar'fl  ninbitinn  bIhiII  he  alanrml  at.  Shak. 

lie  gUmccd  at  u  certain  reverend  doctor.  Swij't. 

6.  To  move  quickly,  appearing  and  disappearing  rap- 


idly ;  to  be  visible  only  for  an  instant  at  a  time ;  to  move 

interruptedly ;  to  twinkle. 
And  all  alon'.:  the  forum  and  up  the  sucred  seat, 
Ilifi  vulture  eye  tiursued  tliC  trip  of  thobe  email  glanring  [ect. 

JIucuulug, 

Glance  (gldns),  v.  t.    l.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or 
obliquely  ;  to  cast  for  a  moment ;  as,  to  giaiice  tlie  eye. 
2.  To  hint  at ;  to  touch  Ughtly  or  briefly.     [Obs.\ 

In  company  I  often  glanced  it.  Shak. 

Glan'Cing  (glan'sTng),  a.     1.  Shooting,  as  light. 
When  through  tlie  gluoni  the  gUmciug  lit,'htuinge  fly.  Howe. 

2.  Fl>ing  off  (after  striking)  in  an  oblique  direction  ; 
as,  a  glancing  shot. 

Glan'cing-ly,  odv.  in  a  glancing  manner ;  transient- 
ly; uicidentally  ;  indirectly.  Hakenill. 

Gland  (gland),  n.  [F.  glande,  L.  glans,  glandis, 
acorn  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^oAai'Os  for  yaAaco?,  and  ^dAAetr  to 
cast,  throw,  the  acorn  being  the  dropped  fruit.  Cf. 
Parable,  ?*.]  1.  {Anal.)  (a)  An  organ  for  secreting 
Bometliing  to  be  used  in,  or  eliminated  from,  the  body  ; 
as,  the  sebaceous  ghmds  of  the  skin  ;  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  mouth.  (6)  An  organ  or  part  which  re.sembles  a 
secreting,  or  true,  gland,  as  the  ductless,  lymphatic, 
pineal,  and  pituitary  glands,  the  functions  of  which  are 
very  imperfectly  known. 

^^^  The  true  secreting  glands  are,  in  principle,  nar- 
row pouches  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  of  the  integu- 
ment, lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium,  or  of 
the  epidermis,  the  cells  of  which  produce  the  secretion 
from  the  blood.  In  the  larger  glands,  the  pouches  are 
tubular,  greatly  elongated,  and  coiled,  as  in  the  sweat 
glands,  or  subdivided  and  branched,  making  compoimd 
and  racemose  glands,  such  as  the  i>ancreas. 

2-  {Bot.)  {a)  A  special  organ  of  plants,  usually  mi- 
nute and  globular,  which  often  secretes  some  kind  of  re.=- 
inous,  guimny,  or  aromatic  product.  (6)  Any  very  small 
prominence. 

3.  {Steam  Mach.)  The  movable  part  of  a  stuffing  box 
by  which  the  packing  is  compressed;  —  sometimes  called 
u  follower.     See  Illust.  of  Sfv^ing  box,  under  Stdffdio. 

4.  {Mach.)  The  cro?_spiece  of  a  bayonet  clutch. 
Glan'dage  (glan'dSj;  4S),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  glandage.    See 

Gland.]     A  feeding  on  nuts  or  mast.     [Obs-I        Crahb. 

Glan'dered  (-derd),  a.  Affected  with  glanders ;  as,  a 
glnndered  horse.  Youatt. 

Glan'der-OUS  (-der-us),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glan- 
ders; of  the  nature  of  glanders.  Youatt. 

Glan'ders  (-derz),  n.  [From  Glaxd.]  {Far.)  A 
highly  contagious  and  very  destructive  disease  of  horses, 
asses,  mules,  etc.,  characterized  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  sticky  matter  from  the  nose,  and  an  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  glands  beneath  and  within  the  lower 
jaw.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  and 
to  human  beings. 

Glan-dif'er-OUS  (gian-dTfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  glandifer; 
glans,  glandis,  aconi  ~\-jnre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  glandi/ere.^ 
Bearing  acorns  or  other  nuts;  as,  glandijeroxis  trees. 

Glandl-form  (gl5nd'T-16rm).  a.  [L."  glans,  glandis, 
acorn  -f  -form  :  cf.  F.  glandiforme.']  Having  the  form 
of  a  gland  or  nut ;  resembling  a  gland. 

Glan'dU-lar  (glSn'du-ler;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glandu- 
laire.  See  Glandule.]  Containing  or  supporting 
glands  ;  consisting  of  glands ;  pertaining  to  glands. 

Glan'dU-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  glamhdation.'] 
{Bot.)  The  situation  and  structure  of  the  secretory  ves- 
sels in  plants.  Martyn. 

Glan-I"lali'»i  respects  the  secretory  vessels,  which  are  either 
glandiilos,  inlliclos.  or  utricles.  J".  Ltr. 

Glan'dulo  (glSu'dill:  135),  n.  [h.  glandida ,  dim.  of 
glans,  gltnulis,  acorn  :  cf.  F.  glandule.  See  Gland.]  A 
email  gland  or  secreting  vessel. 

Glan'dU-lif'er-OUS  (-du-ltf^r-us;  135),  a.  [L.  glan- 
diila  gland  +  -ferovs :  cf.  F.  gla  n  did  if  he. 1  Bearing 
glandules. 

Glan'du-lose'  (-los'),  a.    Same  as  Glandl-lous. 

Glan  du-losl-ty  (-IQs'T-ty),  n.  Quality  of  being  glan- 
dulous;  a  collection  of  glands.     [B.]        Sir  T.  Brou-nr. 

Glan'du-Ious  (-IQs),  a.  [L.  glandulosris  :  cf.  F.  ghtn- 
dulenx.']  Containing  glands ;  consisting  of  glands  ;  per- 
taining to  glands  ;  roseinbliug  glands. 

I!  Glans  (glSnz).  v. :  pi.  Glandes  (glSuMez).  [L.  See 
Gland.]  1.  {Ajiat.)  The  vascular  body  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  and  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  acorn  or  mast  of  the  oak  and  similar 
fruits.  Gray. 

3.  {Mrd.)  {n)  Goiter,     {b)  A  pessarj-.     [Obs.'\ 
Glare  (glSr).  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glared  (gl&rd) ;  p. 

jv.  &  vb.  7t.  Glaring.]  [OE.  glaren,  gloren  ;  cf.  AS. 
glar  amber,  LG.  glaren  to  glow  or  burn  like  coals,  D. 
gloren  to  glimmer  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  glass.]  1.  To  shine 
with  a  bright,  dazzling  light. 

The  cavern  glares  with  new-admitted  light.     Drijden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes;  to  stare  ear- 
nestly, angrily,  or  fiercely. 

And  eye  that  scorclieth  all  it  glares  upon.        JJj/ron. 

3.  To  be  bright  and  intense^  as  certain  colors;  to  be 
ostentatiously  splendid  or  gay. 

She  alc't"*  in  halls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring.      Pope. 

Glare,  r.  t.    To  shoot  out,  or  emit,  as  a  dazzling  light. 

Every  eye 

Ghirrd  lichtning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire.    Mdlon. 

Glare,  n.     1.  A  bright,  dazzling  light;  splendor  that 

dazzles  the  eyes  ;  a  confusing  and  bewildering  light. 

The  frame  of  burnished  fitcel  that  cast  nglai-c.    Dryden. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look  or  stare. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  ntulks  with  fiery  glarv.  Milton. 

3.  A  viscous,  transparent  substance.     Sec  Glair. 

4.  A  smooth,  bright,  glassy  surface  ;  as,  a  glare  of  ice. 

[r.s.] 

Glare,  a.  [Sec  Glary,  and  Glare.  ??.]  Smooth  and 
bright  or  translucent ;  — used  almost  exclusively  of  ice  ; 

aa,  skating  on  glat-c  ice.     [{'.  S.] 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   am,   Unn,   ask,   final,   {fU ;    eve,   event,   dnd,   fSrn,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   111 ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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Olar'0-ous  (glSr'e-a«),  a.  [Cf.  V.  fflaircux.  Beo 
Glaiu,  I     (il.tiry.  Jo/ni  Ora/on/  (17(jll). 

Olarl-ness  (-T-n6B),  (  n.    A  tlitz/.ling  IuhIlt"  or  IjijI- 

Glar'lngness,  f     liimcy. 

Olar'lng, '/■  Clear;  iioturiuus;  n[H-ii  and  bold  ;  baru- 
factnl  ;  as,  a  (jlariinj  urime.  —  Glar'lng-ly,  tulv. 

Olar'7  (-y),  '/.  Of  a  dazzling'  IubIlt  ;  glariug  j  bright ; 
etiiuiug ;  sinuuth. 

Uriyht,  crystal  glasH  in  uJnnj.  Boi/lr. 

Glass  (glils),  n.  [OE.  gl(i.s,  ylen,  AS.  glms  ;  akin  to  I)., 
G.,  Dan.,  &  S\v.  <jlas^  Icel.  (jlas^  (ilci\  Uun.  (jlar ;  cf.  AS. 
tjbcr  amber,  L.  f/ftirsum.    Cf.  Glaue,  n.y  Glaze,  v.  /.J 

1.  A  Jiard,  brittle,  translucent,  and  commonly  traiih- 
parent  substance,  whito  or  colored,  liaving  a  coiiclioidal 
fracture,  and  made  by  fusing  together  Hand  or  eiliea 
witli  lime,  potash,  soda,  or  lead  oxide.  It  is  used  for 
window  panes  and  mirrors,  for  articles  of  table  and  cuH- 
uary  use,  for  lenses,  and  various  arlicIcH  of  ornament. 

IJ^^  Glass  is  variously  colored  by  tbt-  mctallii'  oxides  ; 
thus,  manganese  colors  it  violet  ;  <uiipi-r  (cuprous),  red, 
or  (cupric)  Rreen ;  cobalt,  blue ;  uranium,  yellowisli 
green  or  canary  yellow  ;  iron,  green  or  brown  ;  gold,  pur- 
ple or  red  ;  tin,  opaque  white  ;  cliromium,  emerald  green  ; 
antimony,  yellow. 

2.  {Chem.)  Any  substance  having  a  peculiar  glassy  ap- 
pearance, and  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  usually  pro- 
duced by  fusion. 

3.  Anything  made  of  glass.  Especially:  (a)  A  looking- 
glass  ;  a  mirror.  (/>)  A  vessel  filled  with  ruiming  sand 
for  measuring  time;  an  hourglass;  and  hence,  the  time 
iu  which  such  a  vessel  is  exhausted  of  its  saud. 

She  would  not  live 
The  runnins  »jf  one  ulust!.  Shuk: 

(c)  A  drinking  vessel;  a  tumbler;  a  goblet;  hence,  the 
contents  of  such  a  vessel ;  especially,  spirituous  liquors  ; 
as,  he  took  a  glass  at  dinner.  ((/)  An  optical  glass;  a 
lens;  a  spyglass;  —  in  tlie  plural,  spectacles  ;  as,  a  pair 
of  glasses;  he  wears  glasses,  (e)  A  weatherglass;  a  ba- 
rometer. 

E^^  Glass  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combmation  ; 
as,  (/lass  maker,  or  f/lrissimiker ;  t/luss  making  or  y/«i'.s- 
making ;  fj/axs  blower  or  f/^(f£ib lower,  etc. 

Bohemian  glaaa.  Cut  glass,  etc.  See  under  Bohemian,  Cut, 
etc.  Crown  glass,  a  variety  of  glass,  used  for  making  the 
finest  plate  or  window  glass,  ami  rousisting  essenti;iliy  of 
silicate  of  soda  or  potash  and  lintf.  with  mi  abiiixtitrc  of 
lead;  the  couvex  half  of  an  aihrMnmtir  lens  i.s  r.uiipo.sid 
of  crown  glass;  — so  called  fmni  a  ■rnwiihkf-  sliapr  givt-n 
it  in  the  process  of  blowing.  Crystal  glass,  <ir  Flint  ■ 
glass.  See  Flint  glass,  in  the  Vncuhulary.  —  CyUndor  | 
glaaa,  sheet  glass  made  liy  hlowing  th.-  gtass"in  tin-  fmui  I 
of  a  cylinder  wliich  i.s  tlien  split  Innu'itudinally,  .t]tcni-d 
out,  and  flattened.  Glass  of  antimony,  a  vitrt-mis  nxiil.-  nt 
antimony  mixed  witli  .sid]>hidf.  -Glass  blower,  onr  uhuM- 
occupation  is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass.  —Glass  blowine, 
the  art  of  shaping  glass,  when  reduced  by  heat  to  a  visi-id 
state,  by  intlatiiig  it  tln-ough  a  tube.  —  Glass  cloth,  a  woven 
fabric  formed  of  glass  fibers.  —  Glass  coach,  a  coach  supe- 
rior to  a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day,  or  auy  short 
period,  as  a  private  carriage ;  — so  called  because  origi- 
nally private  carriages  alone  had  glass  windows.    [A'/;-/.) 

Smart. 

Qhiss  coac/it.-i  are  [allowed  in  English  parka  from  which  ortli- 
nary  hacks  are  cxchuled],  incunni^  bv  this  term,  which  is 
never  used  in  Amtricu,  hired  carnages  that  do  not  k'J  on 
Btaiids-  J.  /■.  C\„,j,rr. 

—  Glass  cntter.  (a)  One  who  cuts  sheets  of  glass  into  sizes 
for  window  panes,  etc.  Uj)  One  who  shapes  the  surface  of 
glass  by  grmdmg  and  polishmg.  (D  A  tool,  usually  with 
a  diamond  at  the  point,  for  cutting  glass.  —Glass  cutting, 
(fl)  The  act  or  process  of  di\iding  glass,  as  sheets  of  glass 
into  panes  witli  a  diamond,  ihi  Tjie  aetor  process  of  shap- 
ing the  surface  of  glass  by  applying  it  to  revolving  wheels, 
upon  which  sand,  emery,  and,  afterwards,  polishing  pow- 
der, are  applied  ;  especially  of  glass  which  is  shaped 
into  facets,  tootli  ornaments,  and  tlie  like.  Glas-s  having 
ornamental  scrolls,  etc.,  cut  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  ai- 
(/nii-'-i/.  —  Glass  metal,  the  fused  material  for  making  glass. 

—  Glass  painting,  the  art  or  process  of  produchig  decora- 
tive effects  in  glass  by  paintmg  it  witJi  enamel  colors  and 
combining  the  pieces  together  with  slender  sash  bars  of 
lead  or  other  metal.  In  common  parlance,  t/fass  paiiiting 
and  glass  sfainiiKj  (see  (iluss  sduuiiKi,  b(.dow)  are  used 
inditferently  for  all  colored  decorative  work  in  windows, 
and  the  Uke.  -Glass  paper,  paper  faced  witii  pulverized 
glass,  and  used  for  abrasive  purposes.  —  Glass  silk,  fine 
threads  of  glass,  wound,  when  ni  fusion,  on  rapidly  rotat- 
ing heated  cylinders.  —  Glass  silvering,  the  process  of 
trMisforming  plate  glass  into  mirrors  liy  coating  it  with  a 
reflecting  surface,  a  dei)osit.  of  silver,  or  a  mercury  amal- 
gam. —  Glass  soap,  '•!■  Glaasmakor's  soap,  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese  or  other  substances  used  by  glass  makers 
to  take  away  color  from  the  materials  for  glass.  —  Glass 
staining,  the  art  or  practice  of  coloring  ghiss  in  its  whole 
substance,  or.  in  the  case  of  certain  colors,  in  a  superficial 
film  only  ;  also,  decorative  work  in  glass.  Cf.  Glass  }>fiin(- 
ing.  —  Gla.aa  tears.  See  Rupert's  drop.  --Glass  works,  an 
estabbshment  when-  glass  is  made.— Heavy  glass,  a  li.*a\  y 
optical  glass,  consistnig  essentially  of  a  borosilicate  ui 
potash.  —  Milleflore  glass.  See  Millefh  .re.  —  Plate  glass,  a 
tme  kind  of  glass,  cast  iu  thick  pl;it<'.s.  and  fiaiti'ued  by 
heavy  rollers, —  used  for  mirrors  .iiul  tlie  inst  windows  — 
Pressed  glass,  glass  articles  formed  in  moMs  by  pressure 
when  hot.  --  Soluble  glass  ( Cliem.),  a  sili<-ate  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  found  m  eommerce  as  a  white,  glassy  mass,  a 
stony  powder,  or  dissolved  as  a  viscous,  simpy  liqnid  •  — 
used  for  rendering  fabrics  inoonibuatible.  for  hardening 
artificial  stone,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  trat^r  <ifass.  —  Spun 
glass,  glass  drawm  into  a  thread  while  liquiii.  —Tough- 
ened glass,  Tempered  glass,  glass  finely  tempered  or  an- 
nealed, by  a  peculiar  method  of  sudden  cooling  iiy  plun- 
ging while  hot  into  oil,  melted  wax.  or  paraffine,  etc. ; 

—  called  also,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  jiroc- 
ess,  Basfie  glass.  —  Wa.teT  glass,  {rhem.i  See  Snhihlf 
glnss^  above.  —  Window  glass,  glass  in  panes  suitable  for 
windows. 

Glass,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glassed  (glast) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Glassing.]  1.  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror  ;  to  mir- 
ror ;  —  used  refiexively. 

Happy  to  qJamt  themselves  in  such  a  mirror.  Mutlvy. 
Where  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests.  Jii/ron. 
2.  To  case  in  glass,     [i?.]  Shak. 


3.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  glass  ;  to  glaze.        Boyle. 

4.  To  smooth  or  polish  anything,  as  leather,  by  rub- 
bing it  witli  agla.sH  burnisher, 

Glass'-crab'  (gl.^H'krab'),«.  (ZoOl.)  The  larval  state 
{/'/iglltisninii)  of  the  genus  I'alinuras  and  allied  genera. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  strange  outlines,  thinnebs,  and 
transparency.     See  Piiyllosoma. 

Glass'en  (gliis''n),  a.     Glassy;  glazed.      [O&j.] 

Ami  piifhucB  the  dice  with  ghisHcn  eyes.     IS.  Jomon. 

Glass'eye^  (-i')i«-  1-  {.ZoU.)  A  fiali  of  the  great 
lakes;  tin;  wall-eyed  pike. 

2.  {/-'a/:)  A  species  of  blindness  in  horses  in  which  the 
eye  is  bright  and  glassy  and  the  pupil  dilated  ;  a  sort  of 
amanro.sis.  Youatt. 

Glass'-faced'  (-fastO,  a.  Mirror-faced  ;  rcflectiug  the 
sentiments  of  another.  [Z^.]  "The  glass-faced  flatter- 
er." Sliak. 

Glass'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Glasspdls  (-fulz).  The  con- 
tent.t  tti  a  glass  ;  as  much  of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 

Glass'ful,  f^r.  Glassy  ;  shining  like  glass.  \_Obs.'\  "Mi- 
nerva's ght.s.sj'iit  shield."  MujaIoji. 

Glass '-gaz'lng  (-gaz'Tng),  a.  Given  to  viewing  one's 
self  in  a  glass  or  mirror  ;  flnicaL     IPoetlc']  Shak. 

Glass-house'  (-houH'),  n.  A  house  where  glass  is 
made  ;  a  eoiuniereial  house  that  deals  in  glassware. 

Glass^l-ly  (-T-Ij^),  mlr.     So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

Glassl-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

Glass'lte  (-it),  n.  A  member  of  a  Scottish  sect, 
founded  in  the  ISth  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  who  taught  that 
justifying  faith  is  "  no  more  than  a  simple  assent  to  the 
divine  testimony  passively  received  by  the  understand- 
ing." The  Eiif.Jisb  .ainl  American  adherents  of  this  faith 
are  called  ^S^inilrnunn'nis,  after  llobert  6'a/ideman,  the 
son-in-law  and  discipN'  of  Glass. 

Glass'  maker  (mak'Sr),  or  Glass'mak'er,  n.  One 
who  makes,  or  niauufactures,  glass.  —  Glass'  making, 
or  Glass'mak  ing,  7i. 

Glass'-rope'  (-rop'),  ??.  (Zo'al.)  A  remarkable  vitre- 
ous sponge,  of  the  genua  Hijaloneina^  first  brought  from 
Japan.  It  has  a  long  steiii,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
long  and  large,  glassy,  siliceous  fibers,  twisted  together. 

Glass'-snail'  (-snal'),  n.  (Zo'61.)  A  small,  trans- 
parent, land  snail,  of  the  genus  Vitrina. 

Glass'-snake'  (-snak'),  7?.     i^Zoul.)  A   long,  footless 

lizard  {Ophiosaurus  ventralis),  of  the  Southern  United 

States ;  —  so  called    from   its  fragility,  the   tail   easily 

breaking  into  small  i.icces.     It  grows  to  the  length  of 

j  three  feet.     The  name  is  applied  also  to  similar  species 

I  lonnd  in  the  Old  World. 

I  Glass'-sponge'  (-spun]'),  n.  {Z06I.)  A  siliceous 
spent,'!',  nf  tlir  geuus  Hyaloiieuia,  and  allied  genera  ;  — 
.si>  calk  1 1  from  their  glassy  fibers  or  spioides; — called 
also  vit irons  sjionge.    See  Glass-rope,  and  Euplectella. 

Glass'ware'  (-war'),  k.  Ware,  or  articles  collectively, 
made  of  glass. 

Glass'work'  (-wQrk'),  ??.  Manufacture  of  glass ;  arti- 
cles or  oiiiamentatiou  made  of  glass. 

Glass'worr  {-wflrt'),  «.  iBot.)  A  seashore  plant  of 
the  Spinach  family  (Saliromid  herbacea),  with  succulent 
jomted  stems;  also,  a  prickly  plant  of  the  same  family 
{Salsolii  Kali),  both  formerly  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
ashes,  wdiich  yield  soda  for  making  glass  and  soap. 

Glass'y  (-j),  a,  1.  Made  of  glass;  vitreous;  as,  a 
glassg  substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, brittleuess,  or  transparency ;  as,  a  glassy  stream  ;  a 
glassif  surface ;  the  glassg  deep. 

3.  Dull ;  wanting  life  or  fire  ;  lackluster ;  —  said  of 
the  eyes.     "  In  his  glass!/  eye."  Byron. 

Glassy  feldspar  {Min.\  a  variety  of  orthoclase  ;  sauidiue. 

Glas'ton-bur-y  thorn'  (giris''n-b5r-y  thorn')-  {Bot.) 
A  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Loialun. 

Glas'ynge  (glas'Tng),  7;.     Glazing  or  glass.     [Obs.] 

Glau'ber-ite  (gla'ber-it),  n.  [From  Glauber,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  died  IGOS  :  cf.  F.  glaubtrite,  G.  glan- 
berit.']  (Min.)  A  mineral, consisting  of  the  sulphates  of 
soda  and  lime. 

Glau'ber's  salt'  (-berz  Ealt')  or  GlauTjcr's  salts' 
(salts').  [G.  glaubersalz,  from  Glauber^  a  German 
chemist  who  discovered  it.  See  Glauberite.]  Sulphate 
of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  with  a  coohng,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is 
commonly  called  ^^  salls.^^ 

G^^  It  occurs  naturally  and  abundantly  in  some  min- 
eral springs,  and  in  many  salt  deposits,  as  the  mineral 
viirabilitf.  It  is  manufactured  iu  large  quantities  as  an 
intermediate  step  iu  the  "soda  process,"  and  also  lor 
use  iu  glass  making. 

Glau-ces'cont  (gla-sEs'sent),  a.  [See  Glaucous.] 
Having  a  somewhat  glaucous  appearance  or  nature  ;  be- 
coming glaucous. 

Glau'clc  (gla'sTk),  a.  (Ckem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ghuicium  or  horned  poppy ;  — formerly  applied  to 
an  acid  derived  from  it,  now  known  to  be  fuinaric  acid. 

Glau'clne  (gla'stn),  a.     Glaucous  or  glaucescent. 

Glau'clne  (-sTn  or -sen;  104),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  plant  Glaucium,  as  a  bitter, 
white,  crystalline  substance. 

Glau'CO-dOt  (gla'kS-dGt),  n.  [Gr.  -yAauxos  silvery, 
gray  -\-  Si66i'ai  to  give.]  {Miji.)  A  metallic  mineral 
having  a  grayish  tin-white  color,  and  containing  cobalt 
and  iron,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic. 

II  Glau-CO'ma  (gla-ko'ma),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yXavKt^fia, 
fr.  yXavKos  light  gray,  blue  gray.]  {Med.)  Dimness  or 
abolition  of  sight,  with  a  diminution  of  transparency,  a 
bluish  or  greenish  tinge  of  the  refracting  media  of  'the 
eye,  and  a  hard  inelastic  condition  of  the  eyeball,  with 
marked  increase  of  tension  within  the  eyeb.all. 

Glau-co'ma-tous  (gla-ko'ma-tiis  or  gla-kom'a-),  a. 
Having  tlie  nature  of  glaucoma. 

Glau-com'e-ter  (-k5m'e-ter),  n.     See  Glepcometer. 
Glau'CO-nlte   (gla^kS-nit),    n.      [CL    F.    glauconitc. 


glnueonie,  fr.  L.  glaucus.  Bee  Glaucods.]  {Min.)  The 
green  mineral  characteristic  of  the  greeusaurl  of  the 
chalk  and  other  formatioiiH.  It  is  a  hydrous  Bilicatc  of 
iron  and  potasli.     See  Greensakd. 

Glau'co-phane  (gl^'ku-fSn),  n.  [Gr.  -yAflUKd?  silvery, 
gray  j-  .[jaii/taOot  to  appear.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
dark  hhrndi  color,  related  to  amphibole.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  certain  crystalline  rocks. 

!l  Glau-CO'sla  (gla-ko'^Ia),  ti.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yXavKu- 
(7(s.J     {Mi''l.)  Same  as  Glaucoma. 

Olau'COns  (ghi'kus),  a.     [L.  glaucus.  Or.  yKavK6<;.'\ 

1.  Of  a  seargreen  color ;  of  a  dull  green  passuig  into 
;  grayiHh  blue.  Undlcy. 
I      2.  {Bot.)    Covered   with   a  fine  bloom   or   fine  white 

powder  easily  rubbed  off,  as  that  on  a  blue  plum,  or  on  a 
cabbage  leaf.  Gray. 

II  Glau'cus  (-kHs),  n.   [L.,  sea  green.]  {ZoU.)k%&uM& 
of  uudibranehiate  mollusks,  found  in 
the  warmer  latitudes,  swimming  in  1 
the   open  sea.     These  mollusks  are 
beautifully   colored    with  blue    and 
silvery  white. 

Glaum    (glam),    V.  i.      [Etynml. 
uncertain.^       To    grope     with     the  ' 
hands,  as  m  the  dark.     [Scot.] 

To  glaum  at,  to  grasp  or  snatch  at ; 
to  aspire  to. 
Wha  '/I'liim'il  at  kiiifrdomfl  three.    TJmitm. 

Glave  (gliiv),  ji.    See  Glaive. 

Glav'er  (gliv'er),  v.  i.    [Of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  W.  i/la/r  flattery.]    1.  To  Glaucus 

prate;  to  jabber;  to  babble.    lObs.]  {O.  marauntaeeut). 
Ilore  Miuny,  clcpid  tlloHoiihirx.  (/hivercn  diversely.     Wyclif. 

2.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle.     [Obs.'} 

Some  Bluvifth,  ol*tt(^riiiff,  (luttcring  parasite.         .^outk. 

Glav'cr-er  (-er),  n.  A  flatterer.  [0&«.]  Mir. /or  Mag, 

Glay'more'  (gla'mor'),  71.     A  claymore.  Jo/mson. 

Glaze  (glaz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glazed  (glazd); 
Ji.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Glazing.}  [OE.  glasm,  glazen,  fr.  glas. 
See  Glass.]  1.  To  furnish  (a  window,  ahouse,  a  sash,  a 
case,  etc.)  with  glass. 

Two  cabinets  daintily  paved,  richly  lumged,  and  glazed  vni\\ 
cryftulhne  glass.  Jiacon. 

2.  To  incrust,  cover,  or  overlay  with  a  thin  surface, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  glass;  as,  to  glaze  earthen- 
ware ;  hence,  to  reuder  smooth,  glasslike,  or  glossy ;  am, 
to  glaze  paper,  gunpowder,  and  the  like. 

Sorrow's  Qyc  glazed  with  blinding  tears.  Shal:. 

3.  {Pai7it.)  To  apply  thinly  a  transparent  or  semitrans- 
parent  color  to  (another  color),  to  modify  the  effect. 

Glaze,  r.  i.     To  become  glazed  or  glassy. 

Glaze,  n.  1.  The  vitreous  coating  of  potterj-  or  por- 
celain ;  anything  used  as  a  coating  or  color  in  glazing. 
See  Glaze,  i\  /.,  3.  [/re, 

2.  {Cookery)  Broth  reduced  by  boiling  to  a  gelatinous 
paste,  and  spread  tlnuly  over  braised  dishes. 

3.  A  glazing  oven.    See  Glost  oven. 

Glaz'en  (glaz'*n),  a.  [\S.  glieseii.']  Resembling  glass ; 
glasshke  ;  glazed.     [Ofi^J  Wyclif. 

Glazier  (-er),  71.  1.  One  who  applies  glazing,  as  hi 
pottery  manufacture,  etc. ;  one  who  gives  a  glasslike  or 
glossy  surface  to  anything  ;  a  calenderer  or  smoother  of 
cloth,  paper,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  tool  or  machine  used  in  glazing,  polishing, 
Einoothing,  etc.  ;  among  cutlers  and  lapidaries,  a  wooden 
wheel  covered  with  emery,  or  having  a  band  of  lead  and 
tin  alloy,  for  polishing  cutlery,  etc. 

Gla'zier  (gla'zher),  «.  [From  Glaze.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  .-jet  glass. 

Glazier's  diamond.    See  under  Diamond. 

Glaz'ing  (glaz'Ing),  m.  l.  The  act  or  art  of  setting 
glass  ;  the  art  of  covering  with  a  vitreous  or  glasslike 
substance,  or  of  polishing  or  rendering  glossy. 

2.  The  glass  set,  or  to  be  set,  in  a  sash,  frame,  etc. 

3.  The  glass,  glasslUte,  or  glossy  substance  with  which 
any  surface  is  incrusted  or  overlaid;  as,  the  glazing  of 
Ijottery  or  porcelain,  or  of  paper. 

4.  (Pai?i(.)  Transparent,  or  semitransparent,  colors 
passed  thinly  over  other  colors,  to  modify  the  effect. 

Giaz'y  (-J')'  o-  Having  a  glazed  appearance;  —  said 
of  the  fractured  surface  of  some  kinds  of  pig  iron. 

Glead  (gled),  n.    Alivecoah     See  Gleed.     lArchaic"] 
Gleam  (glem),  r.  i.     [Cf.  OE.  gleim  birdlime,  glue, 
phlegm,  and  E.  e?iglaimed.']    {Falconry)  To  disgorge 
filth,  as  a  hawk. 

Gleam,  «.  [OE.  gleTn,  gleam,  AS.  gisem,  prob.  akin 
to  E.  glimmer,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  ;^Aiapds  warm,  ;^AtaiV«it' 
to  warm.  Cf.  Glitter.]  1.  A  shoot  of  light;  a  small 
stream  of  light ;  a  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  glimpse. 

Transient  unexpected  gleams  of  joy.  Addiaon. 

At  last  a  gkam 
Of  dawning  light  turned  thitherward  in  haste 
llis  lSatun'.s]  traveled  steps.  Jfilton. 

A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light.    LongjeUov. 
2.  Brightness ;  splendor. 

Iu  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  arc  seen.         Pope. 
Gleam,  v.  i.     {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Gleamed  (glemd)  ;  p.  pr. 
A-  lb.  V.  Gleaming.]     1.  To  shoot,  or  dart,  as  rays  of 
light ;  as,  at  the  dawni,  light  gleams  in  the  east. 
2.  To  shine  ;  to  cast  light ;  to  glitter. 
Syn.  —  To  Gleam,  Glimmer.  Glittee.    To  gleaTU  de- 
notes a  faint  but  di.stmct  emission  of  light.    To  (ilimmfr 
describes  an  indistinct  and  unsteady  giving  of  light.    To 
olifter  imports  a  brightness  that  is  intense,  but  varjing. 
The  morning  light  yleams  upon  the  earth ;  a  distant  taper 
glimmers  through  the  mist;  a  dewdrop  glitters  in  the 
sun.    See  Flash. 
Gleam,  v.  t.    To  shoot  out  (flashes  of  light,  etc.). 

Dying  eves  ■//'cimed  forth  their  ashy  lights.  S/,al-. 

Gleam'y,  a.  Darting  beams  of  light ;  casting  light 
in  raj's  ;  flashing  ;  coruscating. 

In  brazen  amis,  that  cast  a  gUamifTfiy, 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  hH  way.    Pope. 
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&  p.  p.  Gleaned  (glend) ; 
[or    ■  "     ■ 


Glean  (glen),  r.  (.     [imp.   -    ,     .  _        . 

p  pr  ik  vh.  71.  Gleaning.]  [OE.  glenen,  OF.  glener 
glaner,  F,  glajier,  it.  LL.  gleiiare ;  cf.  W.  (//««  clean, 
glanhau  to  clean,  purify,  or  AS.  gelm,  gilm,  a  hanaful.j 

1.  To  gather  after  a  reaper  ;  to  collect  in  scattered  or 
fragmentary  parcels,  as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper,  or 
grapes  left  after  the  gathering. 

To  i/hnn  the  broken  cars  alter  the  man 

That  the  main  harvest  reaps.  Shak. 

2.  To  gather  from  (a  field  or  vineyard)  what  is  left. 

3.  To  collect  with  patient  and  minute  labor ;  to  pick 
out ;  to  obtain. 

Content  to  jj/ecm  what  we  caD  from  .  .  •  experiments.    Locke. 

Glean,  v.  i.  1.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  grain  left 
by  reapers. 

And  6he  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers.  ■'^"'^  "■  *'• 

2.  To  pick  up  or  gather  anything  by  degrees. 

Piecemeal  thev  win  tins  acre  first.  theD  tliat ; 
Glean  on,  and'gathcr  up  tiie  whole  estate.  1  ope. 

Glean,  n.     A  collection  made  by  gleaning. 

The  fl/cHH,^  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.  Dryden. 
Glean,  n.  Cleaning;  afterbirth.  lOhs.']  Holland. 
Glean'er  (-er),  n.  l.  One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 
2.  One  who  gathers  slowly  with  labor.  Locke. 

Glean'lng,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  after  reapers; 
that  which  is  collected  by  gleaning. 

Gkanings  of  natural  knowledge.  Cook. 

Glel)e  (gleb),  n.  [F.  gl^be,  L.  gleba,  glaeba,  clod, 
land,  soil.]     1.  A  lump;  a  clod. 

2.  Turf  ;  soil ;  ground  ;  sod. 

Fertile  of  corn  the  (jlcbe,  of  oil,  and  wine.       Jlilton. 

3.  {Eccl.  Laic)  The  land  belonging,  or  yielding  rev- 
enue, to  a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Glebeless,  a.     Having  no  glebe. 

Gle-bos'i-ty  (gle-b5s'I-ty),  7i.  The  quality  of  behig 
gleboiis.     [i.'.] 

Gleb'ous  (gleViis),  )  (7.      [Cf.    Ij.  glaehosus    cloddy.] 

Gleb'y  (uleb'y),  i  Pertaining  to  the  glebe  ;  tiu-fy ; 
cloddy;  fertile;  fruitful.     "  07cij/ land."  Pnor. 

Glede  (RleJ),  7i.  [AS.  gliila,  akin  to  Icel.  gleSa^  Sw. 
glada.  Cf.  Glide,  r.  /.]  {Zo'oL)  The  common  Eu- 
ropean kite  {3IUvus  icttyius).  This  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  buzzard.  [Written  also  glead,  gled, 
gleed,  glade.,  and  qlide.'] 

Glede,  «.     [See  Gleed.]     A  live  coal.     ]_Arckaic1 

The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  g)iide.  Clmuccr, 

Glee  (gle),  n.  [OE.  gJe,  gleo,  AS.  gleou;  gleS,  akin  to 
Icel.  gly:  cf.  Gr.  X'^f^T  joke,  jest.]  1.  Music;  ininstrel- 
ey  ;  entertainment.     {_Obs.']  Chance?: 

2.  Joy  ;  merriment ;  mirth ;  gayety ;  particularly,  the 
mirth  enjoyed  at  a  feast,  Spenser. 

3.  {Mus.)  An  unaccompanied  part  song  for  three  or 
more  solo  voices.     It  is  not  necessarily  gleesome. 

Gleed  (eled),  7i.  [AS.  gled,  fr.  glowan  to  glow  as  a 
fire ;  akin  to  t>.  gloed,  G.  glut,  Icel.  gloS.  See  Glow,  v. 
■2.]     A  live  or  glowing  coal ;  a  glpde.     lArchaic'] 

Chaucer.    LoTigJ'ellow. 

Glee'hll  fcle'ful),  o.    Merry  ;  gay  ;  joyous.         Skak. 

Gleek  i  L'lek),  7i.  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  leika  to  play,  play  a 
trick  on,  with  the  prefix  ge- ;  akin  to  AS.  gelacan^  Sw. 
leka  to  play.  Dan.  lege.']  1.  A  jest  or  scoff  ;  a  trick  or 
deception.     [Obs.] 

Where  'e  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeks  ?    Shak. 

2.  [Cf.  Glicke.]     An  enticing  look  or  glance.      lObs."] 
A  pretty  ykck  coming  from  Pallas'  eye.      Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Gleek,  r.  i.  To  make  sport ;  to  gibe ;  to  sneer  ;  to 
spend  time  idly.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Gleek,  n.     [OF.  glic,  G.  glilck,  fortune.    See  Luck.] 

1.  A  game  at  cards,  once  popular,  played  by  three  per- 
Bona.     [Obs.]  Pepys.    Evefyn. 

2.  Three  of  the  same  cards  held  in  the  same  hand  ;  — 
hence,  tliree  of  anj-thing.     [Obs.'\ 

Glee'man  (gle'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Gleemen  (-men).  [_Glee 
-f  man  ;  AS.  ghVjma7i.'\  A  name  anciently  given  to  an 
itinerant  minstrel  or  musician. 

Gleen  (glen),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Glance,  Glint.]  To  glisten  ; 
to  gleam.     [Obs.]  p7'ior. 

Glee'some  (gle'oum),  fi.     Merry;  joyous;  gleeful. 

Gleet  (glet),  n.  [OE.  glede,  glet,  glat,  mucus,  pus, 
filth,  OF.  glete.'\  {Med.)  A  transparent  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  commonly  an 
effect  of  gonorrhea.  lloblyn. 

Gleet,  V.  i.  1.  To  flow  in  a  thin,  limpid  humor ;  to 
ooz.-,  HH  glpft.  Wiseman. 

2.  '{'>  tii'w  slowly,  as  water.  Chfiyne. 

Gleet'y  (-5'),  a.     Ichorous;  thin;  limpid.     Wiseman. 

Gleg  'Kl*^g)i  ^'-  [Icpl-  U^^^VO^-}  Quick  of  perception  ; 
alfrt  ;  sliaip       [SVo^]  Jamieson. 

Glelre  (k'liir),Gleyre,  «.  SobGlaih.  [Obs.]   Chancer. 

Glen  (glfiu)i  "•  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  ^\\  glyn  a  deep 
valley,  Ir.  &  Gael,  glenim  valley,  glen.]  A  secluded  and 
narrow  valley  ;  a  dale  ;  a  depression  between  hilla. 

Aii'l  wnufH  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  gh-n.    S/xitser. 

Glen-llv'at  Mtv'St),  in.      A  kind  of  Scotch  whisky, 

Glen-llv'et  (-5t),  J  named  from  the  district  in 
which  it  w.-is  fir.it  made.  W.  JC.  Aytovn. 

Ole'nold  (trle'noid),  a.  [Gr.  yXijvoeifins  ;  vAt?!^  socket 
of  a  joint  -f  elSos  form  :  cf.  F.  gUnoulc .]  (Anal.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  smooth  and  shallow  drprrshion  ;  sock- 
ctlike ;  —  applied  to  several  articular  sui-faccH  of  bono; 
OS,  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  fossa,  of  the  scapula,  iu  which 
tlie  head  of  the  humerus  articulates. 

OlC-noid'al  (gle-noid'rtl),  a.     (Ajiat.)  Glenoid. 

Glent  (glent),  n.  \-  r.    Scp  Glint. 

OlOU'COm'C-ter  (glfi-kSm'r-ter),  n.  [Gr.  yAcuKO?  must 
-f-  -rncUr  :  ff.  F.  gUncowt^trr.']  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring lh(5  specific  gravity  and  ascertaining  llio  quantity  of 
imgar  contained  in  must. 

Glow  ftrlii),  71.     See  Oluk.     [Obs."] 

Gloy  (glii),  1'. '.     [OE.  gli^en,  glicn,  gleien,  to  shine,  to 


squint ;   cf.  Icel.  gljd  to  glitter.]     To  squint ;   to  look 
obliquely;  to  overlook  things.     {Scol.^  Jamieson. 

Gley  (gla),  adv.     Asquint ;  askance  ;  obliquely. 


Gli'a-din'(gli'a^diu),  n.  [Gr.  ^Ai'a  glue  :  cf.  F.  glia- 
diiie.']  iChcm.)  Vegetable  glue  or  gelatin  ;  glutin.  It 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  wheat  gluten,  and  is  a  tough, 
amorphous  substance,  which  resembles  auimai-glue  or 
gelatin. 

Glib  (gltb),  a.  ICompar.  Glibeee  (-ber)  ;  svperl. 
Glibbest  (-bSst).]  [Prob.  fr.  1).  glibberen,  glippen,  to 
slide,  glibberiij,  glipperig,  glib,  slippery.]  1.  Smooth ; 
slippery  ;  as,  ice  is  glib.     [Obs.] 

2.  Speaking  or  spoken  smoothly  and  with  flippant  ra- 
pidity ;  fluent ;  voluble  ;  as,  a  glib  tongue  ;  a  glib  speech. 
I  wuiit  that  iihl)  and  oily  urt, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  Shak. 

Syn.  — SUppery  ;  smooth;  fluent;  voluble;  flippant. 

Glib,  V.  t.     To  make  glib.     [_Obs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Glib,  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  glib  a  lock  of  hair.]  A  thick 
lock  of  liair,  hanging  over  the  eyes.     [Obs.] 

The  Iri.^h  have,  from  the  Scythians,  mantles  and  long  glO)s, 

which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down  over  their 

eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them.  Spenser. 

Their  wild  costume  of  the  gM  and  mantle.    SoutUey. 

Glib,  V.  t.  [Cf.  O.  &  Prov.  E.  lib  to  castrate,  geld, 
Prov.  Dan.  live,  LG.  A  OD.  lubben.]  To  castrate ;  to 
geld;  to  emasculate.     [_Obs.']  Shak. 

GUb'bery(-ber-y),  (/.  1.  slippery ;  changeable.  [O65.] 
My  love  is  glthbcry :  there  is  no  hold  on 't.     Marsion. 

2.  Moving  easily  ;  nimble;  voluble.     [O65.] 

Thy  lubrical  and  glibber;/  muse.  B.Jonson. 

Glibly,  adv.    In  a  glib  manner  ;  as,  to  speak  glibly. 

Glib'ness.  n .     The  quality  of  being  glib. 

Glicke  (gltk),  n.  [Cf.  Gleek,  n.,  2,  and  Ir.  &  Gael. 
glic  wise,  cunning,  crafty.]     An  ogling  look.     [O65.] 

Glld'den  (glid'd'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Glide.  Chancer. 

Glid'der  (-der),  J  a.    [Cf.  Glide.]    Giving  no  sure  foot- 

Glid'der-yC-y))  J  "ig;  emooth;  slippery.  IProv. 
Eng.] 

Shingle,  slates,  and  gUddery  stones.     R.  D.  Blackrnore. 

Glide  (glid),  71.    [Zo'dl.)  The  glede  or  kite. 

Glide,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Glidlkq.]  [AS.  qlidan  ;  akin  to  D.  glijden,  OHG.  glUan, 
G.  gleilai,  Sw.  glida,  Dan.  glide,  and  prob.  to  E.  glad.} 

1.  To  move  gently  and  smootlily ;  to  pass  along  with- 
out noise,  violence,  or  apparent  effort ;  to  pass  rapidly 
and  easily,  or  with  a  smooth,  silent  motion,  as  a  river  iu 
its  cliannel,  a  bird  in  the  air,  a  skater  over  ice. 

The  river  glidclh  at  his  own  sweet  will,    ^\'ordsworth. 

2.  (Pho7i.)  To  pass  with  a  glide,  as  the  voice. 
Glide,  n.     1.  The  act  or  manner  of  moving  smoothly, 

swiftly,  and  without  labor  or  obstruction.  ^ 

The  prev  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts. 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line.      Tliomson. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glvJes  did  slip  away.  S/iak. 

2.  {Ph07i.)  A  transitional  somid  in  speech  which  is 
produced  by  the  changing  of  the  mouth  organs  from  one 
definite  position  to  another,  and  with  gradual  change  in 
the  most  frequent  cases ;  as  in  passing  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  a  regular  diphthong,  or  from  vowel  to 
consonant  or  consonant  to  vowel  in  a  syllable,  or  from 
one  component  to  the  other  of  a  double  or  diphthongal 
consonant  (see  Guide  to  Pronu7iciation,  §§  30,  IGl,  162). 
Also  (by  Bell  and  others),  the  vanish  (or  brief  final  ele- 
ment) or  the  brief  initial  element,  in  a  class  of  diphthon- 
gal vowels,  or  the  brief  final  or  initial  part  of  some  con- 
sonants (see  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  IS.  97,  101). 

Z^^~  The  on-alide  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  is  the  glide 
made  in  passing  to  it,  the  oxT-glide,  one  made  in  passing 
from  it.  Glides  of  the  other  sort  are  distinguished  as 
initial  orjiiial.  or  fore-alides  and  after-glides.  For  voice- 
glidr,  scK  (iiiide  to  Proiiiatciatio7l,  %i  17,  95. 

Glid'en  (glid''n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Glide.  Chaucer. 

Glid'er  (glid'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  glides. 
GUd'lng-ly.  adv.     In  a  gliding  maimer. 
Glitf  (gill),  ".     [Cf.  OE.  glUrm,  gliften,  to  look  with 
fear  at.]     1.  A  transient  glance  ;    an  unexpected  view  of 
Bometliing  that  startles  one ;    a  sudden  fear.     [Pi-ov. 
EJig.  S:  Scot.]  Halliuell. 

2.   A  moment ;  as,  for  a  qliff.     [Scot]      Sir  W.Scoil. 
Gllke  (girk),  71.     [See  Gleek  a  jest.]    A  sneer;  a 
flout,     [(fb.-i.] 
Glim  (t^lTni),  7!.     1.  Brightness;  splendor.     [Obs.] 
2.  A  liglit  or  candle.     [Slang]  Dickens. 

Pcse  the  glim,  put  out  the  light.  [Slang] 
Glim'mer  (-mer),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glimmered 
(-merd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glimsiering.]  [Akin  to  G. 
glimmer  a  faint,  trembling  light,  mica,  glimmeni  to 
glimmer,  glimmen  to  shine  faintly,  glow,  Sw.  glimma, 
Dan.  glin'irr,  D.  glimmen,  glimpen.  See  Gleam  a  ray, 
and  cf.  Glimpse.]  To  give  feeble  or  scattered  rays  of 
light ;  to  shine  faintly  ;  to  show  a  faint,  unsteady  light ; 
as,  the  glimmering  dawn  ;  a  glimmering  lamp. 

Tlie  West  yet  glimmrrs  with  some  streaks  of  day.    Slink. 
Syn.  — To  gleam;  to  glitter.    See  Gleam,  Flash. 
Gllm'mer,  n.    1.  A  faint,  unsteady  light ;  feeble,  scat- 
tered rays  of  liglit ;  also,  a  gleam. 

Gloss  nf  BBtin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.         Tc7m}ifnn. 
2.  Mica.     See  MicA.  Woodward. 

Glimmer  Rowk.  an  owl.    {Prov.  Eng.]  Tc7wy.mn. 

GUrn'mer-ing,  n.     1.  Faint,  unsteady  light ;  a  plim- 
jiicr.  South. 

2.   A  faint  view  or  i<loa  ;  a  glimpse  ;  an  inkling. 
Glimpse  (gUnis  ;  2ir.),  n.     [For  glim.sr,  from  the  root 
ol  glimmer.]     1.  A  sudch'u  flash  ;  transient  luster. 

Light  an  the  lightning  <iHmpi*e  they  ran.         .Vill<m. 

2.  A  short,  Inirried  view  ;  a  transitory  or  fragmentary 
percejition  ;  a  quick  sight. 

Here  hid  hy  «hrub  wood,  there  by  glimpses  aeon.    S.  liogers. 

3.  A  faint  idea  ;  an  inkling. 
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Ollmpse  (BlTras  ;  215),  r.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glimpsed 

(!;,'liiiist ;  lilO) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glimpsing.]    To  appear 
by  ^,'liiiipseH  ;  to  catch  gliniliscs.  Drayton. 

Glimpse,  V.  I.    To  catch  a  ghiiipse  of ;   to  see  by 
gUmp6es  ;  to  have  a  short  or  liurricd  view  of. 

Some  glim]>siii;/  and  no  perfect  Bight.         C/iauccr. 

Glint  (slTiit),  n.     [OE.  glent.']    A  glimpse,  glance,  or 

gle-aiu.     IScot.]     "He  saw  a  (-//at/ of  light."        Ramsay. 

Glint,  T.  i.     [imp.  Sc  p.  p.  Glinted  ;  p>.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 

Glinting.]     [OE.  glenten.     Cf.  Glance,  v.  i.,  Glitteh, 

V.  /.]    To  glance ;  to  peep  forth,  as  a  flower  from  the 

bud  ;  to  glitter.  Burns. 

Glint,  V,  t.     To  glance ;  to  tvirn  ;  as,  to  tjlint  the  eye. 

II  GU-O'ma  (glt-o'ma),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr*.  yKia  glue  + 

-oma.]     {3Ieil.)     A  tumor  springing  from  the  neuroglia 

or  coimective  tissue  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  other 

portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

II  Gli'res  (gli'rez),  «.  p7.     [L.,  dormice.]     (ZooL)  Xn 

order  of  iiKmim:iI.s  ;  the  Rodentia.  —  Gli'rlne  (gli'iTn),  a. 

II  Glis'sade'  (gle'sad'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  glisser  to  slip.]    A 

sliding',  ah  down  a  snow  slope  in  the  Alps.  Tyndall. 

Glis-san'dO  (gles-siinMS),  «.  &  a.      [As  if  It.  =rr. 

i7?i,Mnn(  sliding.]     (iVi/.t.)  A  gliding  effect ;  gliding. 

II  Glis-sette'  (glls-sef),  n.    [F.,  fr.  glisser  to  slip.] 
(Math.)  The  locus  described  by  any  point  attached  to  a 
curve  that  slips  continuously  on  another  fixed  curve,  the 
mov.able  curve  having  no  rotation  at  any  instant. 
Gllst  (glist),7i.     [From  Glisten.]    Glimmer ;  mica. 
GUs'ten  (glis''n),  v.  i.    [imp.  &p.p.  Glistened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glistening  (-'n-ing).]     [OE.  glistnmn, 
akin  to  glisnen.  glisien,  AS.  glisian,  glisninn,  akin  to  E. 
gliller.     See  Glitter,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Glister,  v.  j.]    To 
sparkle  or  sliine ;  especially,  to  shine  witli  a  mild,  sub- 
dued, .and  fitful  luster ;  to  emit  a  soft,  scintillating  light ; 
to  gleam  ;  as,  the  glistening  stars. 
Syn.  — See  Plash. 

Glls'ter  (glis'ter),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glisteeed 
(-terd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glisteking.]  [OE.  glistren ; 
akin  to  G.  glislern,  glinslern,  D.  glinsteren,  and  E.  glis- 
ten. See  Glisten.]  To  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be 
brilliant ;  to  sliine ;  to  glisten  ;  to  glitter. 

All  that  'jUMers  is  not  gold.  Shak. 

Glis'ter,  n.     Glitter ;  luster. 
Glls'ter,  71.    [Cf.  OF.  clislerr.l    Same  as  Cltbtes. 
Glis'ter-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  glistering  manner. 
Glit'ter  (glTt'ter),  V.  i.    ['j«;<.  i-  p.  p.  GLn-TEEED 
(-terd);   )).  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Glittering.]     [OY,.  glderen : 
akin  to  Sw.  glillra,  Icel.  glitru,  glita,  AS.  glilcniim,  OS. 
glUan,  OHii .' ql'mun ,  G.  glcissen,  Gotli.  gldmiinjim,  and 
also  to  E.  rftiiil,  glisten,  and  prob.  glanee.  gleam.)     1.  To 
sparkle  with  light ;  to  shine  with  a  brilliant  and  broken 
light  or  showy  luster  ;  to  glcim  ;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  poinp  of  war.      Dryden. 
2.  To  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  at- 
tractive ;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of  a  court. 

Syn.  —  To  gleam  ;  to  glisten  ;  to  shine ;  to  sparkle  ;  to 
ghare.    See  Gleam,  Flash. 

Glit'ter,  II.  A  bright,  sparkling  light;  brilliant  and 
showy  luster ;  brilUancy  ;  as,  the  glitter  of  arms ;  the 
gutter  of  royal  equipage.  Milton, 

Gllt'ter-ancl  (-and),  a.     Glittering.     [Obs.'i     Spenser. 
Gllt'ter-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  glittering  manner. 
Gloam  (gloiu),  v.i.    [See  Gloom,  Glum.]    1.  To  be- 
gin to  grow  dark  ;  to  grow  dusky. 
2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose.     [Obs."] 
Gloam.  V.     The  twiliglit ;  gloaming.     [J?.]  Keats. 

Gloam'ing,  n.  [See  Gloom.]  1.  Twilight;  dusk; 
the  fall  of  the  evening.  [Scot.  &  Xortk  of  Eng.,  and  m 
poelrii.'\  T^'S^?; 

2.  SuUenness ;  mehincholy.     [Obs.']  J.  StUl. 

Gloar  (plor),  V.  i.  [OD.  glocren,  glneren,  gluyeren. 
Cf.  Glower.]    To  squint ;  to  stare.     [Ob.i.] 

Gloat  (gliJt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gloating.]  [Akin  to  Icel.  glotta  to  smile  scorn- 
fully, G.  glotzen  to  gloat.]  To  look  steadfastly  ;  to  gaze 
earnestly  ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  to  gaze  with  malig- 
nant satisfaction,  passionate  desire,  lust,  or  avarice. 

In  vengeance  gloatinr/  on  another's  pain.         Jlnroit. 

GlO'bara    (glo'berd),  n.     [OE.  globerde,  from  glow, 

A  gloww.irni.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Gl0l)ate  (glo'Lmt),     1  a.     [L.  globatus,  p.  p.  of  glo- 

GlO'ba-tea  (-bS-tSJ),  (      hare  to  make  into  a  ball,  fr. 

glohns  ball.]     Having  tlie  form  of  a  globe  ;  spherical. 

Globe  (glob),  n.  [L.  globus,  perh.  akin  to  L.  glomus 
a  ball  of  yarn,  and  E.  clump,  golf:  cf.  F.  globe.']  1.  A 
round  or  spherical  body,  solid  or  hollow  ;  a  body  whoso 
surface  is  in  every  part  equidistant  from  tlie  center  ;  a 
ball ;  a  sphere.  ,     .    ,         ,  ,    , 

2.  Anything  which  is  nearly  spherical  or  globular  in 
shape  ;  as,  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  tlie  globe  of  a  lamp. 

3.  Tlio  eartli ;  tlie  terraqueous  ball ;  —  usually  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article.  J.ocke. 

4.  A  round  model  of  the  world  ;  a  spherical  represen- 
tation of  tlie  eartli  or  heavens ;  as,  a  terrestrial  or  celes- 
tial globe  ;  —  called  also  arlijirial  globe. 

5.  A  body  of  troops,  or  of  men  or  annuals,  drawn  up 
in  a  circle  ;  —  a  military  formation  used  by  tlie  Romans, 
aDBWoriug  to  the  modern  infantry  square. 

Iliin  round 
A  iiMx-  of  llery  «enii>liini  inclosed.  Mdlrm. 

Oloto  amaranth  t/lnt.),  u  plant  of  the  genus  Cnmpbrrna 
It},   {ilabusa^,  bearing  round  Ih-luIs  nf 
flowers,  wliieli  long  ret;iiii  echil   whei 
animalcule,  a  small,  gli.lnihir,  Ineuinc.t 
rnr  alobal„r\.  on.^e  thniiu-hl    tn  he  ;iM 


ish  enlored 
thi'ivd.  Globe 
nrg;u[isni  (  V„t- 
iii:>l.  afterward 


1 1..  1.1 


,,f  nil 
<if  111 


iseiip 
;  proi 


lg:e.  Globo  Of 
iieiiit;  a  wide  era- 
Globe  daisy  {Hot.}, 


suppi        -  - 

compression  i.\fil.i,  a  kind  ' 

tor  ;  —  called  also  orrrrhai  .  ... 

a  plant  or  llower  of  the  genus  (,7..^i//.;;i.;.  loiiinion  m 

Europe.  The  flowers  are  niiiiiite  and  form  ghiliular  hearts. 

-  Globe  sight,   a  form  cd    front   sight  jdlleed  on  target 

rifles. —  Globe  slater  (/foii/.l,  an  isnpod  crnatacean  of  the 

genus  Splieroma.  —  Qlo^o  thistle  tllot.),  a  tliistlcliko  plant 


ale,  senute,  c&re,  ftm,   Urm,  ask,  final,  |,U ;    uve, 


event,    end,   fCrn,    rectnt ;    Ice,    idea,   111 ;    old,    obey,    Oib,    odd  i 
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with  the  flowern  in  larpt-  Rlnbuhir  hpads  (Cimfirn  ficoly- 

m«.y  ;  also,  certilill  sprri. -s  ..(  the  Ifhitrd  ^'cmiH  IJc/lillfj'.'!. 
—  Globe  valve.  ((/)  A  ImU  vaivc.  (0)  A  vaivu  iutloH«d  iii  a 
globular  cliauibor.    Aniy/i/. 

Syn.— Globe,  Sphbiie,  Oiib,  Ball.  —  Otobe  denotes  a 
TOinid,  Olid  usually  a  .solid  body  :  ,sj,/irre  in  the  term  a;)- 
plied  m  astronomy  to  such  u  liinly,  (»r  tti  tlic  coiircnf  nc 
Bpheresor  orl>3  of  the  old  aMtioinijiici.H  ;  iti/>  jm  Uhcd.  c'^ih-. 
cially  in  poetry,  for  Rlobu  ur  -■iiiln-H'.  and  al.-,.i  Inr  tlm 
pathway  of  a  heavenly  bod>^ ;  hn//  iHaiiplii-d  tcthi-liLMv- 
■euly  bodies  conceived  of  as  imptdliid  t]iiMiit;|i  mi):iil'. 

Olobe  (ploh),  V.  t.  \imp.SLp.  p.  CJi.dhki.  (Klubd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  r6.  ».  Glodino.]     To  gather  or  form  hit  <>  a  globe. 

aiobe'fish'  {-ITsli'),  n.      {Zodl.)   A    pK-rloRnuth  fish 

■  of  tlie  genera  ZJ/rji/oH,  Tetrodon,  and  allieti  f,'i'ncra.  TIio 
globelialiea  cru  aucdt  in  water  or  air  and  diwliMid  the  body 
to  a  more  or  h'HH  glubular  form.  Called  also  poi'Ciipinr 
Jis/i,  and  sffj  hrilii> iniii.     See  Diodon. 

GlObe'llow'eT'(-tl.)u'ur),  n.  {But.)  {(i)  A  plant  of  the 
■genus  TroUiics('I\  J;,'uroj);nis),io\un\  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Eui-ope,  and  producing  handsome  globe-shaped 
flowera.     (b)  The  American  plant  Trollius  laxus* 

Japan  globeflower.    See  CoRCiiORua. 

Globe'-shaped^  (-shapt'),  o.    Shaped  like  a  globe. 

Glo-bil'er-ous  (glS-I^Tfer-ua),  a.    \_Olobe  +  -J'crous,'] 

t{20''>/.)  ^lavill^'  a  roinid  or  globular  tip. 

||_Glo-blg'e-rl'na  (gl5-bTj'e-ri'na),  n. ;  pi.  Globioerin.'E 
'(-ne).]  [NL.,lr.  L.  fflubiis  nvowniXhody -{'  ijrrere  to  bear.] 
'{Zool.)  A  genua  of  small  Foramiuifera,  which  live  abun- 

■  dantly  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Tlieir  dead  shells, 
falling  to  tlie  bottom,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  soft 
mud,  generally  found   in  deptlis   below  iJ.DOO  feet,  and 

■called  (jlobificrina  onze.     See  Illiist.  of  Fohaminifeha. 

Glo-bose'  (glo-bijs'),  a.     [L.   giotfosus.'}      Having  a 
rounded  form  resembling  that  of  a  globe; 
globular,  or  nearly  so  ;  spherical.      Milton. 

Glo-bose'ly,  adv.  lu  a  globular  manner ; 
iglobularlv. 

Glo-boVl-ty  (glS-bBs'r-tJ),  n.  [L.  glo- 
■bositas :  ef.  F.  r/lobosife.']    Sphericity.    I\in/. 

Glo'bOUS  (glo'bus),  a.  [See  Globose.] 
'Spherical.  Milton. 

Glob'U-lar  (gl5b'iS-l5r),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glo- 
•dulaire.'}  Globe-shaped;  ha\ing  the  form 
-of  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  spherical,  or  nearly  so  ; 
•aa,  f/lobidar  atoms.  Milton. 

Globular  chart,  a  chart  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  globular  projec- 
*tion.  Globular  projection  {M-iji  Pi  "/'■■rfiuii),  a  perspective 
proji-ctioii  of  the  Mil-fare  of  a  hriiijsplirre  upon  a  plane 
paralh-1  to  t)m  baseof  Uie  lieiuisplnT.'.  tlie  ponit  of  sight 
being  taken  hi  the  axis  produced  bevoiid  tlie  .surface  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  a  distance  ei|ual  to  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  into  the  sine  of  4r)°.  —  Globular  sailing,  sail- 
ing on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or  so  as  to  make  the 
.shortest  distance  between  two  places ;  circular  sailing. 

Glob'U-lar'1-ty  (-ISr'T-tJ),  ?i.  The  state  of  being  globu- 
lar ;  globosity ;  sphericity. 

Glob'u-lar-ly  (glob'fi-ler-lj),  adv.     Spherically. 
Glob'u-lar-ness,  n.     Sphericity;  globosity. 
Glob'Ule  (gl5h'Gl),  ji.     [L.  ghbulns,  dim.  of  globus 
/globe  :  cf.  F.  globidc.']     1.  A  little  globe  ;  a  small  parti- 
icle  of  matter,  of  a  spherical  form. 

Globules  of  snow.  Sir  I.  yewt.on. 

.  deeply 

2.  {Biol.)  A  minute  spherical  or  rounded  structure ; 
as  blood,  lymph,  and  pus  corpuscles,  minute  fungi, 
spores,  etc. 

3-  A  little  iiill  or  pellet  used  by  homeopath ists. 

GlOb'U-let  (-ii-Iet),  /(.     A  little  globule.  Crabb. 

GlOb'U-lil'er-OUS  (glSb'Sj-lTfer-ias),  a.  [Globule  -f 
-/erous.'j  Bearhig  globules  ;  in  geology,  used  of  rocks, 
and  denotmg  a  variety  of  concretionary  structure,  where 
the  concretions  are  isolated  globules  and  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  the  texture  of  tlie  rock. 

Glob/u-llm'e-ter  (-llm'e-ter),  n.  {Globule  +  -meter.'] 
{Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  number  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

O^r'  Tlie  method  depends  on  the  differences  of  tint 
obtained  by  mixing  a  sample  of  the  blood  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution. 

GlOb'u-Un  (gl5b'u-lTn),  n.  [From  Globule  :  cf.  F. 
i^lobuline.]}  {Physiol.  Cht-m.)  An  albuminous  body,  iu- 
eoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt.  It 
is  present  In  the  red  blood  corpuscles  united  with  hjematin 
-to  form  hemoglobin.  It  is  also  found  in  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye,  and  in  blood  serum,  and  is  sometimes 
•called  cnjslallin.  In  the  plural  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
group  of  proteid  substances  such  as  vitellin,  myosin, 
fibrinogen,  etc.,  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
-dilute  salt  solutions. 

Glob'u-lite  (gl5b'u-ltt),  n.  [See  Globule.]  (il/m.)  A 
rudimentary  form  of  crystallite,  spherical  in  shape. 

Glob'U-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ylobidnix.]  Globidar  ; 
spherical ;  orbicular.  —  Glob'u-lous-ness,  n. 

Glob'y  (glob'y)i  «•  Resembling,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  globe ;  round ;  orbicular. 
"■'  The  qlobti  sea."  Milton. 

Glo-chia'1-ate  (glo-kTd'T-St),  a.  [Gr. 
•yXin^xi^  poi:it  of  an  arrow.]  (Bof.)  Hav- 
;ing  barbs:  as,  (7/rtc//T(//V//f  bristles.  Gray. 

II  Glo-cmd'i-um  (-Gni),  n.;  pi.  Glo- 
iCHiDiA  (-a^).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAwx^  the 
point  of  on  arrow.]     {Zool.)  The  larva 
or  young  of  the  mussel,  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  parasite  upon  the   Glochidium  of   fresh- 
parent's  gills.  water    Mu^sol   (Ano. 

Glode  (glod),  obs.  imp.  of  Glide. 
Chaucr. 

Glombe  (glSmb), )  v.    i.       To 

Glome  (glom),  f  gloom;  to 
'look  gloomy,  morose,  or  sullen. 
[06^.]  Surrey. 


These  minute  glofmh's  [a  mole's  eyes]  arc  sunk 
in  tlie  skull. 


donfa).  ^Eirgshell 
Ripht  Valve  j  /  Left 
^'alve  ;  /i  \'e  n  t  r  a  1 
Honk;  jji  Adductor 
Muscle  ;  s  Spta? :  6 
Bvssus  :  r  Velum. 
Much  enlarged. 


Glome  (glom),  n.    Gloom.     [Obs.'} 
Glome  (glom),  n.    [L.  (jlomus  a  ball.     Cf.  Globe.] 
{Aunt.)   One  of   the  two  i)roiiiinon(;('s  at  the   posterior 

oxtremily  oJ  tlie  frog  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Glom'er-ate  (Kloin'Cr-at),  a.    [L.  r/lomcratus,  p.  p.  of 
ffloiueni/''  tn  1,'lomerate,  from  f/loniua. 
See  ^d  Glome.]     Gathered  together  in 
a  rcmndish  mass  or  dense  cluster  ;  con- 

^,'|.>M,erate. 

Glom'er-ate  (-lit),  v.  t.  \-  i.  limp.  & 
J).  jK  Gi.o.MEiiATED  {-a-'tiid}  \  p.  pr.  & 
lb.  n.  Glomiluatino  (-a'ting).]  To 
gather  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  to  collect 
into  a  spherical  form  or  mass,  as 
threads. 

Glom'er-a'tlon  (-a'whnn),  n.  [L. 
fjlonif ratio.']  X.  Thu  act  of  forming  or  gathering  into  a 
ball  or  round  maj,s  ;  the  state  of  being  gathered  into  a 
ball ;  eiiiiL^rluMuiation. 

2.  Tliat.  wiiirii  in  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  baU.       Bacon. 

Glom'er-ous  (glom'er-us),  a.  [L.  glomcrosus.^  fr.  glu- 
mns.  See  3d  Glome.]  Gathered  or  formed  into  a  ball 
or  round  mass.     ['M.s.J  Blount. 

Glom'er-ule  (-ulj,  n.      [Dim.  fr.  L.  gloanis  ball.] 

1.  {But.)  A  head  or  dense  cluster  of  flowers,  formed 
by  condensation  of  a  cyme,  as  in  the  flowering  dogwood. 

2.  {Anal.)  A  glomerulus. 

II  GlO-mer'u-lus  (glo-ni6r'u-iris),  n.  :  pi.  Glomeruli 
(-li).  [N'L.,  dhn.  of  L.  glomus.  See  3d  Glome.]  {A7nd.) 
Tim  bunch  of  looped  cajiillary  blood  vessels  in  a  Mal- 
pighian  capsule  of  tlie  kidney. 

Glom'U-lli'er-OUB  (glSm'u-lTfer-us),  a.  [L.  glomus  a 
ball  + -/t'joH.';.]  {BiuL)  Having  small  clusters  of  mi- 
nuti-ly  branched  coral-like  excrescences.      31.  C.  Cooke. 

Glon'o-ln    I  (glon'u-Tn),  n.     [G7ycerin  +  oxygen  + 

Glon'o-inel  "itrogen -f- -f^,  .n?e.]  1.  Same  as  Ni- 
troglycerin ;— called  also  oil  of  glonoin.     tObs.] 

2.  {Med.)  A  dilute  solution  of  nitroglycerin  used  as 
a  neurotic. 

Gloom  (gloom),  71.  [AS.  glom  twilight,  from  the  root  of 
E.  glow.  See  Glow,  and  cf.  Glum,  Gloam.]  1.  Partial 
or  total  darkness  ;  thick  shade;  obscurity;  us, the gloojn- 
of  a  forest,  or  of  midnight. 

2.  A  shady,  gloomy,  or  dark  place  or  grove. 

Before  a  <jlooin  of  etubhom-shnf ted  oaks.     Tennyson. 

3.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mhid ;  melancholy  ;  as- 
pect of  sorrow  ;  low  spirits;  dullness. 

A  eullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits.    Burh:. 

4.  In  gunpowder  manufacture,  the  drying  oven. 
Syn.  —  Darkness  ;    dimness  ;    obscurity  ;    heaviness  ; 

dullness  ;  depression  ;  melancholy  ;  dejection  ;  sadness. 
See  Darkness. 

Gloom,  V.  i.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloomed  (gloomd) ;  p.  pr. 
S:  rb.  n.  Gloomino.]  1.  To  shine  or  appear  obscurely 
or  imperfectly ;  to  glimmer. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  be  or  appear  dismal, 
gloomy,  or  sad  ;  to  come  to  the  evening  twilight. 

Tlie  black  gibbet  ghioms  beside  the  way.    Goldsmith. 
[This  weary  day]  ...  at  last  I  sec  it  uloom.     Spenser. 

Gloom,  V.  t.  1.  To  render  gloomy  or  dark ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  darken. 

A  how  window  .  .  .  gloomed  witli  limes.      TTalpole. 
A  black  yew  ijlonmal  the  stagnant  air.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  fill  with  gloom  ;  to  make  sad,  dismal,  or  sullen. 
Such  a  ninod  as  that  which  lately  gloomed 
Your  fancy.  T-innyson. 

"Wliat  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day.     Goldsmith. 

GlOOm'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adtK     In  a  gloomy  manner. 

Gloom'i-ness,  «■     State  of  being  gloomy.       Addison. 

Gloom'ing,  n.  [Cf.  Gloaming.]  Twilight  (of  morn- 
ing or  evening) ;  tlie  gloaming. 

When  the  faint  glooming  in  the  sky 
First  lightened  into  day.  Trench. 

The  balmy  ijluuming,  crcsccnt-lit.  Tennyson. 

GlOOmlh  (gloomth),  n.     Gloom,     [i?.]  M'aluole. 

Gloom'y  (gloom'y),  a.  [CoH(7)ar.  Gloomier  (-i-er); 
supf'rl.  Gloomiest.]  1.  Imperfectly  illummated  ;  dis- 
mal through  obscurity  or  darkness ;  dusky ;  dim ;  clouded ; 
as,  the  cavern  was  gloomy.  "Though  hid  in  gloomiest 
shade."  Milton. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  expressing,  gloom;  melancholy; 
dejected ;  as,  a  gloomy  temper  or  countenance. 

Syn.  — Dark;  dim;  dusky;  dismal;  cloudy;  moody; 
sullen  ;  morose  ;  melancholy ;  aad  ;  downcast ;  depressed  ; 
dejected  ;  disheartened. 

Glop'pen  (glop'pen),  v.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  glopnen  to  be 
frightened,  frighten  :  cf.  Icel.  glupna  to  look  downcast.] 
To  surprise  or  astonish ;  to  be  startled  or  astonished. 
[Prnr.  Eun.]  Halliuell. 

Glore  (clor),  v.  i.  [See  Gloar.]  To  glare;  to 
glower.     lObs.]  Hallivell. 

I!  Glo'ri-a  (glo'rT-a),  n.  [L.,  glory.]  {Eccl.)  {a)  A 
doxology  (beginning  Gloria  Patri.,  Glory  be  to  the 
Fatlier),  sung  or  said  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches.  (6) 
A  portion  of  the  Mass  {Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.,  Glory  be 
to  God  on  high),  and  also  of  the  communion  service  in 
some  churches.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  ver-siou  in 
English  is  used,     {r)  The  musical  setting  of  a  gloria. 

Glo^ri-a'tion  (glo'ri-a'shun),  n.     [L.  gloriatio,  from 

gloi-ian  to  glory,  boast,  fr.  gloria  glory.     See  Gloey,  n.] 

Boast;  a  triumphing.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Richardson. 

Internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind.      Hobhes. 

Glo'ried  (glo'rtd),  n.  [See  Glory.]  Illustrious; 
honorable  ;  noble.     lOfis.]  Milton. 

Glo'ri-fi-ca''tlon  (glo'ri-fT-ka'shunl,  n.  [L.  glorifica- 
fio:  cf.  V.  glorification.  See  Glorify.]  1.  The  .act  of 
glorifying  or  of  giving  glory  to.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  ;  as,  the  glorification  of 
Christ  after  his  resurrection. 

GlO'rI-fy  (glo'ri-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glorified 
(-fid);  p.  }>r.   &  vb.  7i.  Glorifying.]     [F.  glorifie?;  L. 


gjonficnrr.;  gloria  glory  -f  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
Sei!  -FV.]  1.  To  make  glorious  by  bestowing  glory 
upon  ;  U)  confer  lionor  and  distinction  upou  ;  to  elevato 
to  power  or  liapiiiness,  or  to  celestial  glory, 

JcNiiM  wflH  not  yet  glorijied.  John  vii.  SO. 

2.  To  make  glorious  in  thought  or  with  the  heart,  by 
ascribing  glory   to;  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of; 
to  render  homage  to  ;  to  magnify  in  worship  ;  to  adore. 
That  we  for  thee  may  gl-jri/n  tlic  Lord.  SItak. 

Glo'ri-Ole  (glo'ri-ol),  n.  [L.  gloriola  a  small  glory, 
dim.  of  gloria  glory.]  An  aureole.  [/;.]  Mrs.  Brouning. 

II  GlO'rl-o'sa  (glo'rl-o'sil),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  glorio.sus. 
See  Gloicioijs.  J  (//o/.)  A  genus  of  climbing  phiuta  with 
very  showy  lilyliki;  blosBOnm,  natives  of  India. 

OlO'rl-o'Ber  (-f>er),  n.  [From  L.  glonosus  boastful.] 
A  boaster.      [Obs.']  (,'rrtne. 

I' Ol0'rl-o'so(-si^),n.   [It.]  A  boaster.  [06.^.]  Fuller. 

GlO'ri-OUS  (glo'rl-Qs),  a.  [OF.  glorias,  glorious,  F. 
glonri/r,  ir.  L.  gloriosus.  See  Glory,  n.]  1.  Exhibit- 
ing a1  tributes,  qualities,  or  acts  that  are  worthy  of  or  re- 
ceive plory ;  noble  ;  praiseworthy  ;  excellent ;  splendid ; 
illustnous ;  inspiring  admiration ;  as,  glorious  deeds. 

TJiese  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good  I    Milton. 

2.  Eager  for  glory  or  distinction  ;  haughty  ;  boastful ; 
ostentatious;  vainglorious.     [Obs.] 

.Must  nuECrable 
Is  the  desire  that  'a  glorious.  Shak. 

3.  Ecstatic;  hilarious;  elated  with  drink.     [Colloq.] 

Kind's  may  be  blcfit.  but  Tarn  was  glorioui. 
O'er  ail  the  ills  of  life  victorious.  £um$. 

During  his  office  treanon  was  no  crime, 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Eminent ;  noble;  excellent;  renowned;  illus- 
trious; celebrated;  magnificent;  grand;  splondiu. 

—  Glo'rl-ous-ly,  </«/('. —Glo'rl-ous-ness,  n.        Udall. 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glorinuslu. 

Ex.  XV.  21. 

I  speak  it  not  glorioiml;/,  nor  out  of  affectation.  Ji.  Jonsnn. 

Glo'ry    (glo'r^ ;    111),   n.     [OE.   glorie,   OF.   gloric, 

gloircy  F.  gloire,  fr.  L.  gloria;  prob.  akin  to   Gr.  kA«'os, 

Skr.    i'ravas    glory,   praise,  ^ru    to  hear.     See   Loud.] 

1.  Praise,  honor,  admiration,  or  distinction,  accorded 
by  common  consent  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  liigh  reputa- 
tion ;  honorable  fame  ;  renown. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  hishcet.  Zukfj  ii.  14. 

Spread  his  glory  through  all  countries  wide,    Sj'cnser. 

2.  Tliat  quality  in  a  person  or  thing  which  secures 
general  praise  or  honor  ;  that  which  brings  or  gives  re- 
nown ;  an  object  of  pride  or  boast ;  the  occasion  of 
praise ;  excellency  ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.    Sir  I*.  Sidney. 

Jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  Sli<d.: 

Your  sex's  glory  'tis  to  shine  unknown.  Young. 

3.  Pride ;  boastfuluess ;  arrogance. 

In  glory  of  thy  fortunes.  Chapman. 

4.  The  presence  of  the  Divine  Being ;  the  mauifest.-i- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature  and  favor  to  the  blessed  in 
heaven  ;  celestial  honor  ;  heaven. 

Thou  (ihalt  guide  me  witli  tliy  cuuneel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory.  js.  Ixxiii.  -24. 

5.  An  emanation  of  light  supposed  to  proceed  from 
beings  of  peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  represented  in  art  by 
rays  of  gold,  or  the  hke,  proceeding  from  the  head  or 
body,  or  by  a  disk,  or  a  mere  hne. 

E^^  This  is  the  general  term  ;  when  confined  to  the 
head  it  is  properly  called  nimbus;  when  encircling  the 
whole  body,  aureola  or  aureole. 

Glory  hole,  an  npening  in  the  wall  of  a  glass  furnace, 
exposing  thi-  lirilliant  wliite  light  of  the  interior.   Knight. 

—  Glory  pea  (7-'"/.  i,  tlie  name  of  two  leguminous  plants 
(Cliaiithifs  I)iuni>ii  ri  and  ('.  puuiceus)  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  Tliey  have  showy  scarlet  or  crimson  flow- 
ers. —  Glory  tree  i  I'.ot.),  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  verbenaeeon.s  genus  Cleroaendron,  showy  tloweruig 
shrubs  of  tropical  regions. 

Glo'ry,  ?•.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloried  (-rid)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Glorying.]  [OE.  glorien,  OF.  glorier,  fr.  L. 
gloriariy  fr.  gloria  glory.  See  Glory,  n.]  1.  To  exult 
with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  J^s.  cv.  3. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  be  proud. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.  G<d.  vi.  \A. 

No  one  .  .  .  Bhould  glory  in  his  prosperity.  Hicliardson. 

Glose  (gloz),  7?.  &  V.     See  Gloze,  Chaucer. 

GlOS'er  (gloz'er),  n.    See  Glosser. 

Gloss  (gl5s),  71.  [Cf.  Icel.  glossi  a  blaze,  glys  finery, 
MHG.  gloscn  to  glow,  G.  glosten  to  glimmer  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  glass.]  1.  Brightness  or  luster  of  a  body  proceed- 
ing from  a  smooth  surface  ;  polish  ;  as,  the  gloss  of  silk  ; 
cloth  is  calendered  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

It  is  no  part  ...  to  set  on  the  face  of  this  cause  any  fairer 
gloss  than  the  naked  truth  duth  afford.  Jlook*,r. 

2.  A  specious  appearance ;  superficial  quality  or  show. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  glu&s  of  art.    Goldsmith. 

Gloss,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glossed  (glost) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Glossi>'G.]  To  give  a  superficial  luster  or  gloss 
to  ;  to  make  smooth  and  shining  ;  as,  to  gloss  cloth. 

The  glossed  and  gleamy  wave.       J.  Ji.  Drake. 

Gloss,  n.  [OE.  glose,  F.  glose,  L.  glossa  a  difficult 
word  needing  explanation,  fr.  Gr.  yAwcro-a  tongue,  lan- 
guage, word  needing  explanation.  Cf.  Gloze,  Glossakt, 
Glottis.]  1.  A  foreign,  archaic,  technical,  or  other  un- 
common word  requiring  explanation.     [Obs.] 

2.  An  interpretation,  consisting  of  one  or  more  words, 
interlinear  or  marginal ;  an  explanatory  note  or  com- 
ment; a  running  commentary. 

All  this,  without  a  fjloss  or  comment, 

He  would  unriddle  in  a  moment.  JTudibras. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  glosses.  T.  Laker. 

3.  A  false  or  specious  explanation.  Dryden. 
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Qloss  (gl5a),  t'.  /.  1.  To  render  clear  and  evident  by 
conmients  ;  to  illustrate  ;  to  explain  ;  to  annotate. 

2.  To  give  a  specious  aiipearance  to;  to  render  spe- 
cious and  plausible  ;  to  palliate  by  specious  explanation. 
You  have  the  art  to  yZo&s  the  foulest  cauEC.        J'hilijis. 

Gloss  (glos),  t'.  i.  1.  To  make  comments ;  to  com- 
ment ;  to  explain.  JJ7y(len. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks,  or  insinuations.  2'rior. 

Ii  Glos'sa  (gloa'sa),  n.;  pi.  Gloss.e  (-se).  [NL..  fr. 
Gr.  yAwcro-a  the  toncue.]  {kool.)  The  tongue,  or  lingua, 
of  an  insect.     See  Hi'MESOPTEBA. 

Glos'sal  (-sal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue ; 
linc'ial, 

Glos-San'tlirax  (glSs-s5n'thrSks),  n.  [Gr.  yXCitrtra 
tongue -)- E.  OHMmx.-  of.  F.  glossanihrnr.}  A  disease 
of  horses  and  cattle  accompanied  by  carbuncles  in  the 
mouth  and  on  the  tongue. 

GlOS-sa'ri-al  (glOs-sa^rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
glosses  or  to  a  glossary  ;  containing  a  glossary. 

GlOS-sa'ri-al-ly.  Ofh'.     In  the  manner  of  a  glossary. 

GlOS'sa-rist  (glSb'sa-rTst),  n.  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
of  a  glossary ;  a  commentator ;  a  scholiast.        Tyruhitt. 

GlOB'sa-ry  (-rj?)»  n.  ;  pi.  Glossaeies  (-rlz).  [L.  rjlos- 
sarium,  fr.  glossa:  cf.  F.  glossaire.  See  3d  Gloss.]  A 
collection  of  glosses  or  explanations  of  words  and  pas- 
sages of  a  work  or  autlior ;  a  partial  dictionary  of  a  work, 
an  author,  a  dialect,  art,  or  science,  explaining  archaic, 
technical,  or  other  uncommon  words. 

II  Glos-sa'ta  (gI5&-sa'td),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Glossa.] 
(Zool.)  Tlie  Lepidoptera. 

Glos-sa'tor  (gl5s-sa'tor),  n.  [IX.  See  3d  GlossJ  A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments;  a  commentator,  [j^.] 
"  Tlie  .  .  .  glossators  of  Aristotle."  MUman. 

Gloss'er  '(gl5s'er),  n.  [See  1st  Gloss.]  A  polisher ; 
one  who  gives  a  luster. 

Glossier,  n.  [See  3d  Gloss.]  A  writer  of  glosses;  a 
scholiast;  a  commentator.  L.  A<l<lison. 

GlOS'Sic  (glos'sTk),  71.  [L.  glossa  a  word  requiring  a 
gloss.  See  3d  Gloss.]  A  system  of  phonetic  spelling 
based  upon  the  present  values  of  English  letters,  but  in- 
variably using  one  8J^nbol  to  represent  one  sound  only. 

InjiiHsh  Gh.'ik-  konvaiz  hwotever  proanunsiaishon  iz  in- 
ten  jcl  bei  dhi  reiter.  ,-1.  J.  £llis. 

GlOSS'i-ly  (glSsT-lJ).  adi:     In  a  glossy  manner. 

GlosBl-ness,  n.  [From  Glossy.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  glossy  ;  the  luster  or  brightness  of  a 
emooth  surface.  lioyle. 

Gloss'ist,  n.     A  writer  of  comments.    [Ohs.'\   Milton. 

I!  GlOS-si'tiS  (gl5s-si'tis),  n.  [XL.,  from  Gr.  yAwo-cra 
toncue  -*-  -itis.'\     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

GlOSS'ly  (glos'ly)''^'''-    Lilie  gloss;  specious,    t'ouley. 

'  GlOS-SOC^O-mon  fglos-sSk'S-mon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
■yA(u<To-d<o/ioi'  a  kind  of  case.]     A  kind  of  hoisting  winch. 

GlOS'SO-ep'I-glOt'tlc  (gl5s'so-Sp'T-gl5t'tTk),  a.  [Gr. 
■yAtuao-a  tongue  -^  E.  epiglottic.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
both  tijii£.'ue  and  epiglottis;  as,  glossoepiglottic  folds. 

Glos-sog'ra-pher  (gl5s-sog'ra-fer),  7i.  [Gr.  yAwo-tro- 
Ypd^o?  ;  yAwo-o-a  tongue  -f  ypd<f)eiv  to  write.  See  3d 
Gloss.]  A  WTiter  of  a  glossary;  a  commentator;  a 
Bcholiast.  Hay  ward. 

Glos  SO-graph'ic-al  (glSs'sS-grSfT-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining ti>  gbj.s.-^ography. 

Glos-SOg'ra-phy  (glos-sGg'rd-fJ),  n.  [See  Glossog- 
EAPHER.]  The  writing  of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  com- 
ments for  illustrating  an  author. 

GlOS'SO-hy'al  (glos'sfi-Ju'r/l),  n.  [Gr.  yAaic7cra  the 
tongue  4*  the  letter  Y.]  {A7iat.)  Pertaining  to  both  the 
hyoidean  arch  and  the  tongue  ;  —  applied  to  the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  hyoidean  arch  in  many  fishes.  ^7^. 
The  glossoliyal  bone  or  cartilage  ;  lingual  bone ;  ento- 
glossal  hone. 

II  GlOS'SO-lall-a  Maat-a),      )  71.    [NL..  fr.  Gr.  yAico-a 

GlOS-Sora-ly  (glos-sGI'a-ly),  1  tongue  -f-  AoAio,  talk  ; 
cf.  F.  gl<'S.r.J,dir.]     The  gift  of  tongvies.     Fari-in: 

Glos  so-log'ic-al  (glos'so-ISjT-kal),  o.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  glossology. 

GlOS-soro-glst  Vglo8-s51'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  defines 
and  explains  terms  ;  one  wlio  is  versed  in  glossology. 

GlOS-SOl'o-gry  (-j>'),  n.  [Gr.  yAuxrcra  tongue  +  -logu  ■" 
cf.  F.  gios.^i.l'.'ii".  See  3d  GLosr..]  1.  The  definition 
and  expliinatinn  of  terms  ;  a  glossary. 

2.  The  science  of  language;  comparative  philology; 
linguistics;  glottolngi,-. 

^  Glos'SO-phar'yn-ge'al  (glSs'so-fSr^Tn-je'^l  or  -fa-rln'- 
jv-';l),  a.  [Gr.  yAwcraa  tlie  tongue  -t-  K.  p/tari/7i<jeu/.'] 
(Anal.)  Pertaining  to  both  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx  ; 
—  applied  especially  to  the  ninth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
wliich  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx  and  tongue.  ^7i. 
One  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

GlOSB'y  (glos^J),  a.  [f'ompar.  Glossier  (-T-er) ;  *[/- 
perl.  Glossiest.]  [See  Gloss  luster.]  1.  Smooth  and 
Bhiiiing ;  reflecting  luster  from  a  smooth  surface  ;  highly 
polished;  lustrous;  aa,  gloss7/ uWk  ;  a  g/ossy  R\irfnce. 

2.  Smooth;  specious;  plausible;  as,  glossi/ deceit. 

GlOSt'  OV'en  (glSsf  nv''n  ;  ll.'j).  An  oven  in  which 
glitZL"!  pottery  is  fired  ;  —  also  called  glaze  /.vVn,  or  ghizr. 

GlOt'tal  (giGt't//l),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  (he  glottis;  glottic. 

Glottal  catch,  an  effect  produced  upon  tlie  breath  or 
voi'  e  l»y  a  sudd<^n  opening  or  closing  of  the  glottis,   Sweet. 

Glot'Uc  fcl?;t'tTk),  »  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Glot-tWe-an  (t;15t-tTd''-^n),  |      the  glottis  ;  glottal. 

GlOt'tiB  (gl5t'a.s),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAwTr.'?,  yAwfftrcV, 
from  yAwTTn,  yAwaaa,  the  tongue.  See  Gloss  an  explan- 
atory remark.]  {Anat).  Tlie  opening  from  the  pharynx 
into  the  larynx  or  into  the  trachea.    See  Larynx. 

Olot'to-logac-al  (gl5t't?;-15jnr-k«l),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  (doUology. 

Glot-tol'o-glst  (gl5t-t51'ft-jTBt),  n.  A  lingiiiHt ;  a  phi- 
loinirint. 

GlOt-tOl'O-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Gr.  yAwrra,  yAt^trtra,  the 
tongiio  -|-  -/ojr?/,]  Tlie  science  of  tongues  or  languages ; 
romparative  phflology ;  gloABology. 


Glont  (glout),  V.  i.  [Scot.  Cf.  Gloat.]  To  pout ;  to 
look  sullen.     [065.]  Garth. 

Glont  (glout),  V.  (.  To  view  attentively ;  to  gloat  on  ; 
to  stare  at.     \_Obs.'\  Wright. 

Glove  (gluv),  n.  [OE.  glove,  glofe,  AS.  glof ;  akin  to 
Icel.  gltjfi,  qU  Goth.  Wja  palm  of  the  hand,  Icel.  Wj'i.] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  wrist, 
with  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  The  latter  char- 
acteristic distinguishes  the  glove  from  the  mitten. 

2.  A  boxing  glove. 

Boxing  glove.  See  under  Boxing.  —Glove  fight,  a  pugi- 
listic contest  in  which  tlie  fighters  wear  boxing  gloves.  — 
Glove  money  or  allver.  (a)  A  tip  or  gratuity  to  servants, 
professedly  to  buy  gloves  with,  (b)  {Eng.  Law)  A  re- 
ward given  to  officers  of  courts ;  also,  a  fee  given  by  the 
sheriff  of  a  county  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and  judge's  offi- 
cers, when  there  are  no  otienders  to  be  executLnl.  ~  Glove 
sponge  (Zool.),  a  fine  and  soft  variety  of  rr.iniiien  ial 
sponges  I Spo7}gia  officinalis).  —To  be  hand  and  glove  with, 
to  be  intimately  associated  or  ongood  terms  with.  "  JIni)i/ 
and  f/lorr  with  traitors."  J.  H.  Jyew7iia7i.—  To  handle 
without  glovea.  to  treat  T.\ithout  reserve  or  tenderness; 
to  deal  rouglily  with.  [Colloq.]  —To  take  up  the  glove,  to 
accept  a  challenge  or  adopt  a  quarreL  —  To  throw  down 
the  glove,  to  chaflenge  to  combat. 

Glove,  r.  t.  [in?;).  &  p.  p.  GLOVED  (gluvd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Glo^tkg.]     To  cover  with,  or  as  witli,  a  glove. 

Glov'er  (gliiv'er),  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
or  sell  gloves. 

Glover's  sutare  or  stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch  used  in  sew- 
ing up  wounds,  in  wliioh  tlie  thread  is  dra^\Ti  alternately 
through  each  side  from  within  outward. 

Glow  (glo),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glowed  (glod) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rh.  71.  Glowing.]  [AS.  glowan  ;  akin  to  D.  gloei- 
jen,  OHG.  gltioen,  G.  gluhen,  Icel.  gloa,  Dan.  gloende 
glo\\-ing.  V49.  Cf.  Gloom.]  1.  To  shine  with  an  in- 
tense or  white  heat ;  to  give  forth  vivid  light  and  heat ; 
to  be  incandescent. 

Clous  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees.     Pojie. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  strong,  briglit  color ;  to  be  brilliant, 
as  if  with  heat ;  to  be  bright  or  red  with  heat  or  anima- 
tion, with  blushes,  etc. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  ijloivs  with  Tyrian  rays.     Dryden. 
And  glow  with  ehamc  of  your  proceedings.         Shak. 

3.  To  feel  hot ;  to  have  a  burning  Bensation,  as  of  the 
skin,  from  friction,  exercise,  etc. ;  to  burn. 

Did  not  his  temples  qlnw 

In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  liouts  ?    Addhon. 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowmg  hands.       fray. 

4-  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion  ;  to  be  animated,  as  by 

intense  love,  zeal,  anger,  etc. ;  to  rage,  as  passion ;  aa, 

the  heart  glows  with  love,  zeal,  cr  patriotism. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  rovengi.'  it  (ilons.     Dniden. 
Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glous.     fvj'i'. 
Glow,  V.  t.    To  make  liot ;  to  flush.     \_Poetic'} 
Fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  checks  which  they  did  cool.    Shah. 
Glow,  n.     1.  White  or  red  heat ;  incandescence. 

2.  Brightness  or  warmth  of  color ;  redness ;  a  rosy 
flush  ;  as,  the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks. 

3.  Intense  excitement  or  earnestness;  vehemence  or 
heat  of  passion  ;  ardor. 

The  red  gUnv  of  scorn.  Shak. 

4-  Heat  of  body ;  a  sensation  of  warmth,  as  that  pro- 
duced by  exercise,  etc. 

Glowl)ard  (glo'berd),  n.  [See  Gloeaed.]  The  glow- 
worm.    \_f>hs.'] 

Glow'er  (glou'er),  1'.  ('.  [('mp.  &  p.  p.  Glowered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Glowering.]  [Cf.  Gloae.]  To  look  in- 
tently ;  to  stare  angrily  or  with  a  scowl.  Tltnckeray. 

GlOW'ing-ly  (glo'ing-l.?),  adv.  In  a  glowing  manner  ; 
with  ardent  heat  or  passion. 

GlOWlamp'  (-ISinp'),  n.  1.  {Chnn.)  Xn  aphlogistic 
lamp.     See  Aphlogistic. 

2.  {Elect.)  An  incandescent 
lamp.     See  Incandescent,  a. 

Glow'worm'  (-wQrm'),  «. 
(Zool.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  genus  La7npi/ris;  esp.,  the 
wingless  females  and  larvae  of 
the  two  European  species  {L. 
noctiluca,  and  L.  sple7)({idi/la), 
which  emit  light  from  some  of 
the  abdominal  segments. 

Like  a  qlmrworm  in  the  nipht,      ^"•''• 

The  which  hath  fire  in  darknips,  none  in  light.  S/iaK. 

iE^^  The  male  is  winged,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  light  of  the  female.  In  America,  the 
luminous  hirvre  ot  several  species  of  fireflies  and  fire 
bcfth'.'*  are  called  f.loirirunns.  Both  sexes  of  these  are 
winged  when  mature.    See  Fiiieflt. 

II  GlOX-in'i-a  (cloks-TnT-a),  n. 
[NL.]  {Hot.)  A  tropical  American 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with  very 
handsome  bell-shaped  blossoms;  — 
named  after  B.  P.  Gloxiii,  a  German 
botanist. 

Gloze  (gloz),  1'.  i.  [iitip.  &  p. 
p.  GujZED  (glozd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  7(. 
(iLOZiNO.]  [OE.  glosen,  F.  glos''- 
See  Gloss  explanation.]  1.  Tofiii 
tor;  to  wheedle;  to  fawn;  to  t;il 
Bmoothly.  Chauci  i . 

A  false,  glozinfj  pam'-ite.      South. 
So  ptozrd  the  tempter,  and   his  proem    GloJtinia.    Ilednrid. 
tuned.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  a  specious  or  false  meaning;  to  misintcr- 
pri-t.  Shak. 

Gloze,  V.  t.     To  smooth  over  ;  to  palliate. 

Hy  i}l»iitui  the  evil  tlint  la  in  the  world.        /.  Tnvlor. 
Gloze.  n.     1.  Flattery;  adulation;  emooth  speech. 

Now  to  plain  dcnlinp  ;  lay  thcnc  ptoccjt  by.  Shak. 

2.  Bpccioiia  sliow  ;  gloBA.     [Obs.l  Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 


Glowworms  (/,.  iiorii!i(ra). 
a  Female;  b  Jlale.    Nut. 


Gl02'er(eloz'er),n.  A  flatterer.  I0hs.'\  Oijford  {1^80), 

Gln'clc  (glu'slk),  a.  [Gr.  yAy#cvs  eweet.]  (C'keiu.) 
Pertaining  tu,  or  obtained  from,  sugar  ;  as,  glitcir  acid. 

GlU-Ci'Ua  (glu-si'na),  n.  [Cf.  F.  glyci7ie,  glucine.  So 
called  because  it  forms  sweet  salts.  See  Glucinum.J 
{C/iem.)  A  white  or  gray  tasteless  powder,  the  oxide  of 
the  element  glucinum  ;  —  formerly  called  glucme. 

Glu-Cin'lc  (-sTnlk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  glucinum  ;  as,  glueinic  oxide. 

GlU-cl'num  (glu-si'num),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ghiviniHni.  ghj- 
cium,  fr,  Gr.  yAvKvs  sweet.  Cf.  Glycerin.]  (Chem.)  A 
rare  metallic  element,  of  a  silver  white  color,  and  low 
specific  gravity  ('2.1),  resembling  magnesium.  It  never 
occurs  naturally  hi  the  free  state,  but  is  always  com- 
bined, usually  with  silica  or  alumina,  or  both  ;  as  in  the 
minerals  phenacite,  chrysoberyl,  berjd  or  emerald, 
euclase,  and  danalite.  It  was  named  from  its  oxide  glu- 
ciua,  which  was  known  long  before  the  element  was  iso- 
lated. Sj-rabol  Gl.  Atomic  weight  9.1.  Called  also  beryl- 
lium.    [Formerly  written  also  gliici7iiitni.l 

Glu'co-gen  (ciu'ku-j5n),  7j.  XR.}   See  Glycogen. 

Gltl'CO-gen'e-siS  (-jen'e-sTs),  71.     Glycogenesis.     [B.l 

G2u-con'ic  (gliS-kGn'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  glucose. 

Gluconic  acid  {Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  obtained  as  a 
colorless,  sininy  liquid,  by  the  oxidation  of  glucose;  — 
called  also  nuihonic  acid,  and  dextroiiic  acid. 

Glu'COSe'  (glu'kos' ;  277),  7i.  [Gr.  yAuxvs  sweet.  Cf. 
Glycerin.]  1.  A  variety  of  sugar  occurring  in  nature 
very  abundantly,  as  in  ripe  grapes,  and  in  honey,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  from  starch,  etc.,  by  the  action^ 
of  heat  and  acids.  It  is  only  about  half  as  sweet  as  cane- 
sugar.  Called  also  dextrose,  grape  sugar^  diabetic  siigar^. 
and  starch  sugar.     See  De.xtrose. 

2.  {Chem.)  Anyone  of  a  large  class  of  sugars,  isomeric 
with  glucose  proper,  and  including  le\Talose,  galactose,, 
etc. 

3.  The  trade  name  of  a  sirup,  obtained  as  an  uncryfv- 
tallizable  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  proper, 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  some  dextrose  or  glucoso, 
also  maltose,  dextrin,  etc.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  adub- 
terant  of  sirups,  beers,  etc. 

Glu'CO-side  (gluTio-sId), ?i.  [See  Glucose.]  iChej7i.) 
One  of  a  large  series  of  amorphous  or  crysliilhne  sub- 
stances, occurring  very  widely  distributed  in  plants, 
rarely  hi  animals,  and  regarded  as  influential  agents  in 
the  formation  and  disposition  of  the  sugars.  Tliey  are 
frequently  of  a  bitter  taste,  but,  by  the  action  of  fer- 
ments, or  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  always  break  down, 
into  some  characteristic  substance  (acid,  aldehyde,  alco- 
hol, phenole,  or  alkaloid)  and  glucose  (or  some  other 
sugar) ;  hence  the  name.  They  are  of  the  nature  of' 
complex  and  compound  ethers,  and  ethereal  salts  of  the- 
sugar  carbohydrates. 

II  Glu'CO-s'u'd-a  (-su'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  glucose  -f 
Gr.  oGpof  urine.]  {Med.)  A  condition  in  which  glucose- 
is  discharged  in  the  urine  ;  diabetes  mellitus. 

Glue  (glii),  ".  [F.  glu,  L.  glus,  akin  to  gluten,  from 
ghierc  to  draw  together.  Cf.  Gluten.]  A  hard,  brittle, 
brownish  gelatin,  obtained  by  boiling  to  a  jelly  the  skins, 
hoofs,  etc.,  of  animals.  When  gently  heated  with  water, 
it  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious,  and  is  used  as  a  cement 
for  uniting  substances.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other 
adliesive  or  viscous  substances. 

Bee  glue.  See  under  Bee.  —  Fiah  glue,  a  strong  kind  of 
glue  obtained  from  fish  skins  and  bladders  ;  ismglass.  — 
Glue  plant  yBot.),  a  fucoid  seaweed  (Uloiopeltis  tenor).  — 
Liquid  glue,  a  fluid  preparation  of  glue  and  acetic  acid  or 
alcohol.  —  Marine  glue,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  nap!»- 
tha,  with  shellac,  used  in  shipbuilding. 

GluCi  V.  t.  [i7)nj.  &  p.  p.  Glued  (glud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gluing.]  [F.  gluer.  See  Glue,  n.]  To  join 
with  glue  or  a  viscous  substance  ;  to  cause  to  stick  or  hold. 
fast,  as  if  with  glue  ;  to  fix  or  fasten. 

This  cold,  conpenk'd  blood 
That  gliws  my  lips,  and  will  not  lot  nie  tpeak.         Shak. 

Glne'pot'  (-p5t')i  «.    A  utensil  for  melting  glue,  con- 
sistuig  of  an  inner  pot  holding  the 
glue,  immersed  in  an  outer  one  con- 
tauiing  water  which   is   heated    to 
soften  the  glue. 

Glu'er  (glu'er),  n.    One  who  ce- 
ments with  glue. 

Glu'ey  (-J),  a.     Viscous ;  glutin- 
ous r  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  glue. 

Glu'ey-ness.  n.    Viscidity. 

Glu'ish,  ".     Somewhat  gluey. 

Sherwood, 

Glum  (girim),  n.      [See   Gloom.] 
Sullcnness.     lObs.']  Skelton. 

Glum,  n.     Moodj' ;  silent;  sullen. 

I  f  rij;hlen  people  by  my  glum  face.        Tliarlrray. 

Glum,  1'.  i.  To  look  sullen  ;  to  be  of  a  sour  counle- 
naiHc;  to  be  glimi.     [Oi.^.]  JIawes. 

Glu-ma'ceOUS  (glu-ma'shus),  a.  [Cf,  F.  ghnnace. 
Sci'  (^in'.MK.]     Having  glumes;  consisting  of  glumes. 

Glu'mal  (glu'mal),  ft.  {Bot.)  Characterized  by  ».. 
phiiiic.  (IV  having  the  nature  of  a  glume. 

Glume  (gluin),  «.  [L,  glinna  hull,  husk, 
ir.  ghdiriT  to  hark  or  peel :  cf.  F.  ghnne  or 
gl(.iniiir.~\  {Hot.)  The  bracteal  covering  of  the 
flowers  or  seeds  of  grain  and  grasses;  esp., 
an  outer  huf^k  or  bract  of  a  spikelct.       Gray. 

GlU-mel'la  (gln-mel'la),  1  7i.    [F.  glnmetlr, 

Glu'mello  (Kin'mM),  (  dim.  oi glume.'] 
{Hot.)  One  of  the  paletsor  inner  chafiy  scales 
of  the  fldwors  or  spikelcts  of  grasses. 

Glumly  (ginm'iy).  adv.  In  a  glum  man- 
ner ;  sullenly  ;  moodily. 

Glum'my  (-mj),  a.  [See  Gloom.]  Dark;  gloomy; 
dismnl.     ["/(.v.] 

Glum'ness,  Tt.    Moodnie»t;  nullcnnoss. 

Olump  (glump),  V.  i.  [See  Glvh,]  To  manifest  eaJ- 
lenncsH  ;  to  sulk.     [Volhq.'] 


Gluepot. 
(Sectioual  view.) 
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Glump'y  (glump'J),  rr.     Ghim  ;  sullen;  sulky.     [Col- 

loq.]     "  He  WJiH  'jf'iin/ii/  enouk'li."  T.  I/ook. 

Oiunch  (^luucliK  >i.'  [Cf.  Glumt.]    Frowniiip;  hulky ; 

BulIiMi.   iSir  IK.  ^Sfalf.  —•  n.    A  fiullen,  aiij^ry  look  ;  a  look 

of  jifldain  or  dislike.     \_Proi\  L'ti'j.  &  -S'co^] 

Glut(Rliit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &jt.  }>.  Glu'itku  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Gluttino.]  [OE.  tjlofteii,  U\  <)K.  fflodr,  gloattr,  L. 
(lliifirc,  (jliittire  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^t/Spwo-iettc  to  eut,  Skr.  gar.  Cf. 
Glutton,  Knolut.]  1.  To  swallow,  or  to  swallow  greed- 
ily ;  to  gorge. 

Thniiirti  every  ilrop  of  water  fiwear  agaiiiat  it, 
And  tjupc  ut  wideat  to  ijlnt  liiiii.  Shik. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety ;   to  satisfy  fully  the  desire  or 
craving  of ;  to  satiate  ;  to  sato  ;  to  cloy. 
Ilifl  fitithful  liourt,  a  blnody  sacriticc. 
Torn  from  hia  breast,  to  glut  tlie  tyrant's  cycfl.      Dn/(ten. 
The  realms  of  nature  and  of  art  wore  ransacked  to  {jhit  tlic 
wonder,  In^t,  luid  ferocity  of  a  degraded  populaci;.  C  Avi'jslry. 
To  glut  the  market,  to  furnish  an   ovorsupply  of  auy 
article  of  trade,  so  that  there  is  uo  sale  for  it. 
Glut)  ('.  i.    To  eat  gluttonously  or  to  satiety. 
I-ikc  three  hor5;es  tliat  have  broken  fence, 
And  gliitt<<l  all  night  lou;;  breast-deep  ni  corn.    Tennyson. 

Glut,  n.     1.  That  which  is  swallowed.  Milton. 

2.  Plenty,  to  satiety  or  repletion ;  a  full  anpply  ;  hence, 
often,  a  supply  beyond  sufficiency  or  to  loathing;  over 
abundance  ;  as,  a  t/lut  of  the  market. 

A  (jlut  of  those  talent3  which  raise  men  to  eminence.  Macnulny. 

3.  Something  that  fills  up  an  opening  ;  a  clog. 

4.  ('/)  A  wooden  wcilge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
\_Prnv.  Enrj.'\  (b)  {Mi it  in.;/)  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  fill  up 
behind  cribbing  or  tubbing.  Ruijinond.  (';)  {Bricklai/' 
ing)  A  bat,  or  small  piece  of  brick,  used  to  fill  out  a 
course.  Knigltt.  {(/)  {Arch.)  An  arched  opening  to  the 
ashpit  of  a  kiln.     {>■)  A  block  used  for  a  fulcrum. 

5.  {Zoi'il.)  The  broad-nosed  eel  {AngniUa  InCiroslris), 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  We^t  Indies,  etc. 

Glu'ta-COnlC  (glii'ta-kSn'Ik),  a.  iGlut3,nc  -}-  f^C"- 
nitic]  {Cheni.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  an  acid 
intermediate  between  glutaric  and  acouitic  acids. 

II  Glu-taa'US  (glu-te'Ss),  ji.  [NL.  See  Gluteal.] 
(An>it.)  The  great  muscle  of  the  buttock  in  man  and 
most  mammals,  and  the  corresponding  muscle  iu  many 
lower  animals. 

(^^  In  man,  the  oluf:i-HS  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts,  which  extend  and  abduct  the  tliigh,  and  help  sup- 
port the  body  iu  standing. 

GlU-tam'ic  (glia-t.tm'Ik),  a,  [Gluten  -f  -amic.'] 
{Cht  ni.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  gluten. 

Glutamic  acid,  a  nitrogenous  organic  acid  obtained  from 
certain  albuminoids,  as  gluten  ;  —  called  also  amido-fjlii' 
taric  aciiL 

Olu-tar'ic  (glu-tar'Tk),  a.  \_Gliiixmic  -f-  tartfrrdV.] 
{Chi-m.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  so 
called  ;  as,  glutaric  ethers. 

Glutaric  acid,  aa  organic  acid  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  isomeric  with  pyrotartaric  acid  ;  — 
called  also  normal  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Glu'ta-zine  (glii'ta-zTn  or  -zen),7i.  {Chem.)  A  nitrog- 
enous substance,  forming  a  heavy,  sandy  powder,  white 
or  nearly  so.     It  is  a  derivative  of  pyridine. 

Glu'te-al  (glu'te-«l  or  glii-te'^fl), '/.  [G.  yAourds  rump, 
pi.,  the  buttocks.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  re- 
gion of,  the  glut:eu3. 

Glu'ten  (glu'tSn),  71.  [L.,  glue:  ct  F.  gluten.  See 
Glue.]  {Chem.)  Tlie  viscid,  tenacious  substance  which 
gives  adhesiveness  to  dough. 

(!^F=-  Gluten  is  a  complex  and  variable  mixture  of  glu- 
tin  or  gliadin,  vegetable  fibrin,  vegetable  casein,  oily 
material,  etc.,  and  ia  a  very  nutritious  element  of  foocf. 
It  may  be  separated  from  tlie  Hour  of  grain  by  subject- 
ing this  to  a  current  of  water,  the  starch  and  other  solu- 
ble matters  being  thus  washed  out. 

Gluten  bread,  bread  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  ghiten ;  —  used  in  cases  of  diabetes.  —  Gluten  caBein 
{Chem..).,a,  vegetable  proteid  found  in  the  seeds  of  grasses, 
and  extracted  as  a  dark,  amorphous,  earthy  mass.  —  Gluten 
fibrin  {Chem.),  a  vegetable  proteid  found  in  the  cereal 
grauis,  and  extracted  aa  an  amorphous,  brownish  yellow 
substance. 

llGlu-te'US  {glG-te'as),  n.  [NL.]  (A7iat.)  Same  as 
Gluteus. 

Glu'tin  (glu'tiu), re.  [See  Gluten.]  {Chem.)  1.  Same 
as  Gliadin. 

2.  Sometimes  synonjinous  with  Gelatin.     [7?.] 

GlU''tl-nate  (-tl-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glutinated 
(-na^gd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glutinating.]  [L.  glntina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  gludnare  to  glue,  fr.  glnfcti  glue.]  To  unite 
with  glue  ;  to  cementj  to  stick  together.  Balb-ij. 

GlU'tl-na'tlon  (glutl-na'shun),  n.  [L.  gUitinatio  : 
cf.  F.  glutination.l  The  act  of  uniting  with  glue  ;  stick- 
ing together. 

Glu'tl-na-tivo  (glu'tT-nA-tTv),  a.  [L.  ghiflnativu!^: 
cf.  F.  ghiiiuatif.'\  Having  the  quality  of  cementing;  tena- 
cious ;  viscous  ;  glutinous. 

Glu'U-nos'i-ty  (glu'tt-nSs'T-tJ),  n,  [Cf.  F.  glutinoxi- 
te.']     The  qualit.v  of  being  glutinous;  vi-scousne'ss.    [72.] 

Glu'tl-nous  (glu'ti-uus),  a.  [L.  gliitinof!tf.s,  fr.  tfluten 
glue  :  cf.  F.  glntineux.  See  Gluten.]  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  glue;  resembling  glue;  viscous;  viscid;  adhesive; 
gluey. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  moist  and  adhesive  or  sticky  sur- 
face, as  a  leaf  or  gland. 

GlU'tl-nous-ness  (glu'tT-nSs-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  glutinous. 

GlUt'ton  (glut't'n),  n.  [OE.  glotoun,  glotun,  F.  glon- 
ton,  ir.  Iu  glutOy  glutto.  See  Glut.]  1.  One  who  eats 
voraciously,  or  to  excess ;  a  gormandizer. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  gluts  himself. 

Qtuttoiis  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.     Oranviflc. 

3.  (Zo'oL)  A  carnivorous  mammal  (Gulo  Imciis)^  of 
the  family  Mu.flrlid.'e,  about  the  size  of  a  large  badger. 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  inordinately  voracious, 


whence  the  nam** ;  the  wolverene.    It  ib  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 


Glutton,  or  Wolverene,  American  variety. 


Glutton  bird  i/i'irW.),  Ilie  giant  fulmar  (O.ssi/ra'/a  tiigmi- 
tfd) ;  -    ciilli'il  ;l1so  Muthrr  (.'ifrrg\s  ijii/tsr,  ami  molhjniaak. 

Glut'ton  (giut't'ii).  It.  Gluttonous;  greedy;  gorman- 
dizing.    "  Glutton  souls."  Dryden. 

A  i/lufton  nionastery  iu  former  ages  makes  a  hungry  minis- 
try ill  oiir  days.  I'tilkr. 

GlUt'ton,  V.  t.  &  -i.  To  glut ;  to  eat  voraciously.  [06.v.] 
(iliiflow  •/  at  last,  ri'turii  at  linme  to  piue.  Lordw-. 
■Whereiiii  in  Eyypt  yluttoniii'j  they  fed.         Draijtuii. 

Glut'ton-lsh,  a.     Gluttonous;  greedy.  Sir  P.  Sidrieg. 


Glut'ton-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gluttonized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Gluttonizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  eat 
to  excess ;  to  eat  voraciously ;  to  gormandize,    flallywcll. 

Glut'ton-OUS(-U3),  <t.  Given  to  gluttony  ;  eatingtoex- 
cess;  indulging  tlio  appetite  ;  voracious;  a.s.,a.  ghittonous 
age.  —  Glut'ton-ous'ly,  ailr.  —  Glut'ton-ous-ness,  ". 

GluVton-y  (-y),  n. :  pi.  Gluttonies  (-T/.).  [OE.  glut. 
onif\  OF.  glofoiiir,  gloi/forinie.']  Excess  in  eating;  ex- 
travagant indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  food  ;  voracity. 
Their  sumptuous  •/hilloiiic.'^,  and  gorgeous  feasts.    JfHtutt. 

Glyc'er-ate  (glTs'er-at),  v.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  gly- 
ceric acid. 

Gly-cerlc  (glT-sSr'Tk),  a.  {Chetv.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycerin. 

Glyceric  acid  (Chrm.),  an  organic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
partial  oxidation  of  glycerin,  as  a  thick  liquid.  It  is  a 
hydroxyl  derivative  of  propionic  acid,  and  has  both  acid 
and  alcoholic  properties. 

Glyc'er-Ide  (glts'er-Td),  v.  [See  Glycerin.]  (Chem.) 
A  ruiiipiiund  t-ther  (formed  from  gigcerin).  Some  glycer- 
idi-s  e\i,,t  re;uly  formed  as  natural  fats,  others  are  pro- 
duced aitifii.ially. 

Glyc'er-in,  Glyc'er-lne  (glTs'er-Tn),  n.  [F.  glycerine, 
fr.  Gr.  yAu«fp65,  yXvKvi;,  sweet.  Cf.  Glucose,  Licorice.] 
{Chnn.)  An  oily,  viscous  liquid,  C3H-(OH)3,  colorless  antl 
odorless,  and  with  a  hot,  sweetish  taste,  existing  in  the 
natural  fats  and  oils  as  the  base,  combined  with  various 
acids,  as  oleic,  margaric,  stearic,  and  palmitic.  It  is  a 
triatoraic  alcohol,  and  hence  is  also  called  glycerol.  See 
Note  under  Gelatin. 

rii^^It  is  obtained  from  fats  !>y  saponificatiou,  or,  on 
a  large  scale,  by  tlie  action  ot  suii.rlir,itril  :-tr;(ni.  It  is 
used  aa  an  ohitment,  as  a  .suhcnt  ;nit]  mIiIc  !,■  for  medi- 
cines, and  as  an  adulterant  in  wine,  beer,  etc. 

Glyc'er-lte  (-it),  7^.  {Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation 
made  by  mixing  or  dissolving  a  substance  in  glycerin. 

Glyc'er-ol  (-51), 7i.     {Chem.)  Same  as  Glycerin. 

Glyc'er-olo  (-ol),  n.  [F.  glycerole.']  {Med.)  Same  as 
Glyceiute. 

Glyc'er-yl  (-Tl),  n.  IGlycerin  +  -7/7.]  {Chejn.)  A 
compound  radical,  C^H-,  regarded  as  the  essential  radi- 
cal of  glycerin.  It  is  metameric  with  allyl.  Called  also 
proncnyl. 

Glyclde  (glTs'td),  n.  IGlyceric  -|-  anhj'drWf.] 
{Chan.)  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained  from  certain  dc- 
rivative.s  of  glycerin,  and  regarded  as  a  partially  dehy- 
drated glycerin  ;  — called  also  qlycidic  alcohol. 

Gly-cld'ic  (ult-sTd'Ik),  a.  ICh^m.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycide  ;  as,  glycidic  acid. 

Gly'cln  (gli'sTn),  n.  [Gr.  yAufcus  sweet.]  {Physiol. 
Chrm.)  Same  as  GlycoCOLL. 

Gly  co-cholate  (gli'ko-koHat),  n,  [GlgcocoW  4- 
cholW.']  {Pliijsii'l.  ('hem.)  A  halt  of  glycocholic  acid; 
as.  sddiuni  gUirni-hulnte. 

Gly'CO-Chol'ic  (gli'ko-kGPtk),  a.  {Physiol.  Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  ur  composed  of,  glycocoU  and  chalic  acid. 

Glycocholic  acid  (Pkt/siol.  Chem.),  a  conjugate  acid,  com- 
posed of  glycocoU  and  cholic  acid,  present  in  bile  in  the 
form  of  a  sodium  salt.  The  acid  commonly  forms  a  resin- 
ous mass,  but  can  be  crystallized  in  long,  white  needles. 

Gly'CO-cln  (gll'ku-sTn),  n.  [GlycocoU  -f  -?:«.]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  Same  as  Glycocoll. 

Gly'CO-COlI  (gll'kfi-kol),  71.  [Gr.  yKvKv^  sweet -f  jcdAAa 
glue.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystalline,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, with  a  sweet  taste,  formed  from  hippuric  acid  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  present  in  bile  united 
with  cholic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  from  gelatin  by  de- 
composition with  acids.  Chemically,  it  is  amido-acetic 
acid.     Galled  also  gh/cin,  and  qlycocin. 

Gly'CO-gen  (gli'ko-j?n),  n.  [Gr.  yKvKv<i  sweet  -|-  -gen  : 
cf.  F.  glycogt-ne.']  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  white,  amor- 
phous, tasteless  substance  resembling  starch,  soluble  in 
water  to  an  opalescent  fluid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  liver  of  mo.st  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  other 
organs  and  tissues,  particularly  in  the  embryo.  It  is 
qvuckly  changed  into  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
amylolytic  ferments. 

Gly'CO-gen'lC  (-jen'Tk),  n.  Pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by,  glycogen  ;  as,  the  glijrogenic  lunction  of  the  liver. 

Gly-cog'e-ny  (glt-kSi'J-nj-),^  ^      \  n.  {Physiol.)  The 

Gly'CO-gen'e-SiS  (gli'ko-jgn'e-sTs),  l  production  or 
foriiiatitm  of  snirar  from  glycogen,  as  iu  the  liver. 

Gly'col  (L'H'kol'),  n.  [Ghicex'vn  +  -ol.  See  Glycerin.] 
{Chem.)   ('/>  A  thick,  colorless  liquid.  CjHjCOH)^.  of  a 


Bweetiflh  taste,  produced  artificially  from  certain  ethyl- 
ene compounds.  It  in  adiiicid  alcohol,  intermediate  be- 
tween ordinary  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerin,  {b)  Any  one- 
of  the  large  clasn  of  diacid  alcohols,  of  which  glycol 
proper  is  the  tyiM*. 

Gly-COl'lc  (glt-k5I'Ik),  n.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycol ;  as,  glycolic  ether ;  gtycolic  acid. 

GlycoUc  acid  {Chem),  an  organic  acid,  found  naturally  ia 
nnnp'- gnpe.-i  and  ml  lir-l.-;u.-:w.f  the  Willi  grape  (,-l/H/W&7>- 
.si.-i  •j'iiu<i".  ii.hn]^  :ni<l  pi 'idur  .-,1  nrtificially  in  many  way«, 
as  by  tli«-  oxidation  uf  u/'l>'"/,  —  whence  its  nami'.  It  is  a- 
Hirupy,  or  wlute  rryhtalline,  mibstancc,  HO.CH-.CO~H, 
has  tlie  properties  both  of  an  alcohol  and  an  a'-iif,  and  i* 
a  typo  of  the  hydroxy  acida;  —called  also  hydrorynceticr 
field. 

Gly'CO-Ude  (gli'k;^-lTd),  n.  [Glycol  -\  anhydnWf-l 
{Ch'-m.)  A  white  amorphous  powder,  CjH/J^,  obtained 
by  hriuing  and  dehydrating  glycolic  acid.  [Written  alao- 
gbi'-olli'lv.] 

Glyco-lu'ric  (gll'kft-in'rTk),  a.  [Glycol  -f  «nc.]. 
{Chrm.)  Pertaining  to, or  derived  from,  glycol  and  urea"; 
^■''1  glyeoluric  acid,  which  is  called  also  hi/dnntoir  acid. 

Gly'co-lu'ril  (-rTl),  n.  [Glycoly\-{-  wric]  {Chem,.) 
A  wliitc,  cryfitalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  oLtained  by 
th.-  rcliirtiMi,  of  allantniu. 

Gly'co-lyl  (gri'k/-,-lTl),  v.  [Glycolic  -f-  -t//.]  {Chem.y 
A  ili*. ;ileiit,  cniiijKjund  radical,  CO.CHo,  regarded  as  the- 
cs^)(-iiti;il  r;idie:il  of  glycolic  acld,  and  a  large  series  of  re- 
lated enii, pounds. 

Gly-CO'nl-an  (glt-ko'nT-nn),  a.  &  n.    Glycontc. 

Gly-COn'ic  (-k5n'Tk),  II.  [Gr.  TXvKuiV(Lo<;  a  kind  of 
vcrte,  BO  called  from  its  inventor,  Glycon.}  {Pros.)  Con- 
Bisting  of  a  Hjjoudee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic  ;  —  ajjplied 
toakind  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetrj'.^?t.  {Pros.y 
A  glyconic  verse. 

Gly'co-nin  (gliOco-nTn),  v.  An  emulsion  of  glycen'ni 
and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  used  as  an  ointment,  as  a  vehiclfr 
for  medicines,  etc. 

Gly'CO-sine  (gli'kfi-sTn  or -sen),  n.  {Chrm.)  An  organ- 
ic l),i;M',  (.',  H,  N^,  produced  artificially  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line iiowd.f,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal. 

I!  Gly'co-su'rl-a  (gh'ko-su'rl-i),  n.     {Med.)  Same  aa 

GtUtTtSURIA. 

r  Glyc'yr-rhl'za  (glT8'Tr-ri'2&),  n.      [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ykv- 

Kiippifa;     yAuKiis     sweet    -f-    pi'^a    root.       Cf.    LiCORICE.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  herbaceous  plants, 
one  species  of  which  (G.  glabra),  is  the  licorice  plant, 
the  roots  of  which  liave  a  bittersweet  mucilaginous  taste. 

2.  {Med.)  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  (liquorice 
root),  used  as  a  demulcent,  etc. 

Glyc'yr-rhl-zlm'lc  (-rl-zIm'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  From,  or 
pertaining  to,  glyryrrhizln  ;  as,  glycyrrhizimic  acid. 

Gly-cyr'rhl-zill"  {glt-sTr'rT-ztn  or  gITs'Tr-ri'zTn),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  glycyrrhicine.  See  Glycvbrhiza.]  {Chem.)  A 
gliicoside  found  in  licorice  root  {Glycyrrhiza),  in  mo- 
nesia  bark  {Chrysophyllum),  in  the  root  of  the  walnut, 
etc.,  and  extracted  as  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  of  a 
bittersweet  taste. 

Glyn      (  (gltn),  n.    A  glen.    See  Glen.    [Obs.  singly, 

Glynne  f  but  occurring  often  in  locative  names  Idi 
Ireland,  as  Gleri  does  in  Scotland.] 

He  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did  shut  them  ur>> 
within  those  narrow  corners  and  ylij'ns  under  the  mountain  s- 
loot.  Scienter . 

Gly-os'al  (gli-5ks'al),  n.  [Glycol  -f  oralic  -f  ff?de- 
hyde.]  {Chem.)  A  white,  amorphous,  deliquescent  pow- 
der, (CO.H);,  obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  glycol- 
It  is  a  double  aldehyde,  between  glycol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Gly'OS-al'iC  (gli'Sks-Sl'Tk),  ff.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,, 
or  <Ir.-iL'ii;itim,'.  an  aldehyde  acid,  intermediate  between 
glyr.il  and  o.\:ilic  acid.    [Written  also  glyoxylie.'} 

Gly-os'a-Un©  (glt-5ks'a-lTn  or  -len),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
wliite,  crystalline,  organic  base,  CsH^Nn,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal,  and  forming  the  origin  of 
a  large  class  of  derivatives  ;  hence,  any  one  of  the  series- 
of  which  glyoxaline  is  a  tj^ie  ;  — called  also  oxaline. 

Gly-ox'ime  (-Tm  or  -em),  n.  [G/yoxal  +  oxhne.'^ 
{Chem.)  A  wliite,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  glyoxal,  and 
belonging  to  the  class  of  oximes;  also,  any  one  of  a  group- 
of  substances  resembling  glyoxime  proper,  and  of  which 
it  is  a  type.     See  Oxime. 

Glyph  (glif),  "•  [Gr.  y\v(}>-^  carving,  fr.  yAu'<Jfii'  to- 
carve  :  cf.  F.  glyphe.  Cf.  Cleave  to  split.]  {Arch.)  A 
Eunken  channel  or  groove,  usually  vertical.  See  Teiglyph. 

Glyph'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [Gr.  y\v4>iK6s  of  or  for  carving.] 
(Fine  Arts)  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  carving  of 
any  sort,  esp.  to  glyplis. 

Glyph'o-graph  (-S-grif),  n.  A  plate  made  by  glj-phog- 
rajiliy,  or  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

Giyph'o-graphlc  (-grSf'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
glvphography. 

"Gly-phog'ra-phy  (glT-fSg'ra-fJ-).  n.  [Gr.  y\v<t>eiv  to- 
engrave  -j-  -grnjihg.']  A  process  similar  to  etching,  iit 
wliich,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  a  raised  copy  of  a 
drawing  is  made,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  print  from. 

Glyp'tlc  (glTp'tlk),  a.  [See  Glyph.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gem  engraving. 

2.  (Min.)  Figured;  marked  as  with  figures. 

Glyp'tics  (-ttks),  71.  [Cf.  F.  glyptique.  See  Glyph.]' 
The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyp'to-don  (gitj/t*- 

dSn),    H.       [Gr.  -yAun-TOi       j^^m^^ara^  tr"^^^^       ir 

carved,    engraved  .^BI^Kv?>^^?^^^      6  5 

-f-  oSoiJs,  656i'70t, 
tooth.  See  Gl^th.]  ^ 
{Paleon.)  An  ex-< 
tinct  South  Amer- 
ican quaternary 
mammal,  .lUied  to 
the  arm.odillos.  It 
was  as  large  as  an 
ox,  was  covered  \vith  tessellated  scales,  and  had  fluted 
teeth.  Oicen. 


Glyptodon  (Ghrptodon  cUitipcs). 


use,   unite,   nide,   full,   up,   Orn  ;    pity ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;     cliair ;    go ;    sing,  ink ;    tlien,   thin ;    1)0n  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Glyp'to^ont  (pltp'to-dSnt),  n.  (Paleon.)  One  of  a 
lauiily  {fJli/piodo/itiiJit)  of  extinct  South  American  eden- 
tates, of  which  (jlyptodon  is  the  type.  About  twenty 
apeciea  nre  known. 

Glyp'tO-graph'lc  (-graftk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glyptogm- 
phique.'\  Relating  to  glyptograpliy,  or  the  art  of  en- 
graviiit;  uii  i)r<.-i:iuus  stoues.     [A'-] 

Glyp-tOg'ra-pliy  (glip-t5g'ra^fy),  n.  [Gr.  yKviTT6<i 
carved  -\-  -ijniphij  :  cf.  F.  glyptoyraphie.'}  The  art  or 
process  of  engraving  on  precious  stones.     [^.] 

II  Glyp^tO-tlie'ca  (glTp'tfi-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yKvTn6<;  carved  -)-  Oriicfi  case,  box.]  A  building  or  room 
devoted  to  works  of  sculpture. 

Olys'ter  CglTs'ter),  n.     {Med.)  Same  as  Clyster. 

Gmerin-ite  'gm61'tn-it),  n.  [Named  after  the  Ger- 
anaii  clieiuist  i.linelin.'\  (Min.)  A  rhombohedral  zeoUtic 
mineral,  related  in  form  and  composition  to  chabazite. 

II  Gna-pha'U-um  (na-fa'lT-um),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
-yvo-^oAioi/woolof  the  teasel.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants  with  white  or  colored  dry  and  persistent 
involucres  ;  a  kind  of  everlasting. 

Gnar  (nar),  71.  [OE.  Inanr,  gnarre,  akin  to  OD.  hior; 
■Q.  hiorren.  Cf.  Kxar,  Kssur,  Gnakl.]  A  knot  or 
gnarl  in  wood  ;  hence,  a  tough,  thickset  man ;  —  written 
also  gnarr.     lArchaic'] 

He  was  ...  a  thick  (piai-re.  Cfiaucer. 

Gnar  (nar),  r.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Gnarred  (nard) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gnarring.]     [See  Gnarl.]     To  giiarl;  to 
«narl ;  to  growl ;  —  written  also  gnarr.    X^-lrc^aic] 
At  them  he  gart  to  rear  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gum-re.  Spenser. 

A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men.  Tennyson. 

Gnarl  (narl).  1'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gnarled  (narld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  GsARLixo.]  [From  older  gnur,  proh.  of 
imitative  origin;  cf.  G.  knar/'en,  hucrren,  D.  knorren, 
Sw.  knorra^  Dan.  knurre.'\     To  growl ;  to  snarl. 

And  wolves  are  gnmling  who  .shall  gnaw  thee  first.    Shak. 

Gnarl,  n.  [See  Gsae,  «.]  A  knot  in  wood;  a  large 
•or  hard  knot,  or  a  protuberance  with  twisted  grain,  on  a 
tree. 

Gnarled  (narld),  a.  Knotty  ;  full  of  knots  or  guarls  ; 
twisted ;  crossgrained. 

The  umvtdgeable  and  gnarWl  oak.  Shak. 

Gnarl'y  (narl'J),  a.  Full  of  knots;  knotty;  twisted; 
crossgrained. 

Gnash  (nSsh),  v.  t.  \^imp.  &p.  p.  Gnashed  (n5sht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gnashing.]  [OE.  gnasten,  gnaistfit, 
■cf.  Icel.  gnastun  a  gnashing,  gmsta  to  gnahh,  Dan. 
knaske,  Sw.  gnissla,  D.  knarsen,  G.  knirschen.'}  To  strike 
^gether,  as  in  anger  or  pain  ;  as,  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Gnasb,  v.  i.    To  grind  or  strike  the  teeth  together. 

There  they  him  laid, 
Gna'^hing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame.    Milton. 

Gnash'ing-ly,  ndv.     With  gnashing. 

Gnat  inic),  n.  [AS.  gn:t:t.'\  1.  (Zu'dl.)  A  blood-suck- 
ing diptt;rous  tiy,  of  the  genus 
Culex,  undergoing  a  metamor- 
phosis in  water.  The  females 
lave  a  proboscis  armed  with 
needlelike  organs  for  penetra- 
ting the  skin  of  animals.  These 
are  wanting  in  the  males.  In 
America  they  are  generally 
■called   mosquitoes.    See    Mos- 

•QUITO. 

2-  Any  fly  resembling  a  Cu- 
lex in  form  or  habits  ;  esp.,  in 
America,  a  small  biting  fly  of 
the  genus  Simidium  and  allies, 
as  the  buffalo  gnat,  the  black  fly,  etc. 

Gnat  catcher  (Zori/.  i,  one  of  several  species  of  small 
American  singing  birds,  of  the  genus  Poliuptihi,  allied 
to  the  kinglets.  —  Gnat  flower,  the  bee  flower.  —  Gnat 
liawk  (ZooL),  the  Enr<'pean  goatsucker; —  called  also 
gnat  Ofc/.  —  Gnat  snapper  iZo'u!.),  a  bird  that  catches 
-gnats.—  Gnat  strainer,  a  person  ostentatiously  punctilious 
about  trifles.    Cf.  Muff,  xxiii.  24. 

Gnath'ic  (nith'tk),  n.  [Gr.  yi/tieos  the  jaw.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  jaw. 

Gnathic  Index,  in  a  skull,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from 
the  middle  of  the  nasofrontal  suture  to  the  basion  (taken 
«(iual  to  100),  to  the  distance  from  the  basion  to  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  —  called  also  alve- 
olar  index. 

SkiitlB  with  the  f/naf/iir  \nd'\r  bolow  IiHareorthoenathous.  from 
OH  ti)  lu';  nu'50L'!iathou5,  aiidahovf  KKTurc  prognathous.  Ftoii:rr. 

II  Gna-thld'1-um  (na-thld'T-um),  n. ;  pi.  Gkathidia 
(-4).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yi'dOo<:  the  jaw.]  {Zo'61.)  The  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bird  as  far  as  it  is  naked  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  tlie  plural. 

Gnathate  (nSth'it),  n.  [Gr.  7i/a0o?  the  jaw.]  {Zddl.) 
Any  oni;  of  the  mouth  appendages  of  the  Arthrojioda. 
They  are  known  as  mandibles,  maxilla',  and  maxilhprds. 

Gnathon'Ic  (nMhi5n'Tk),  i  «.     [L.  Cnatho,  name  of 

Gna-thon'lC-al  (-T-kal),  J  a  i)arasite  in  the  "  Eunu- 
chuB  "  of  T.  ri-iice,  Gr.  VvdQiav;  lience,  a  parasite  in  gen- 
eral.]     Klatt.-iiii;,' ;  d.T.itful.     {Oh.s.'\ 

Onalh'0-pod  hiittii'n-p.'d),  n.  [Gr.  yi/a0o7  the  jaw  4- 
•pod.]      (Zo'jI.)    A   gnathopodite   or  maxilliped.       See 

ilAXILLIPED. 

Gna-thop'O-dite  (nA-thSp'S-dlt),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  leg- 
like appendage  of  a  crustacean,  when  modified  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  hitvc  a.s  a  jaw,  esp.  one  of  tint  luaxilllpeds. 

Gna-thos'te-s:lte  (ni^thSs'tc-jIt),  n.  [Gr.  yi/aflo«  the 
jaw  j-  fTTe'yTj  a  roof.]  (Zo'61.)  One  of  a  pair  of  broad 
platiM,  d.-vi;|r.]HMl  from  the  outer  maxillipeds  of  crabs, 
arid  foriiiiittr  a  <over  for  the  other  mouth  organs. 

II  Ona-thos'tO-ma  (-tft-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
yv6.Uo<;  the  jaw  -f-  <rro(ia, -arov,  the  mouth.]  (ZO'd.) 
A  comprehensive  division  of  vertebrates,  inrludinK  all 
that  Jiavo  distinct  jaws,  in  contrast  with  the  leptocardi- 
ans  and  mars ipobran elm  (f^i/clostoma)^  which  lack  them. 
[Written  also  finfit/inf^foinata.] 
h'^-thr- 


European  Gnat(f"/f.T  cil- 
iata).  ,1  Male.  />'  .Mouth 
Parts  :  I  Labium  :  )>  /> 
Maxillary  Palpi ;  a  a  An- 
tenna. 


One  who,  or  that  which,  gnaws 


yviufj-uiv 


i  Gnath'o-the'ca  (uatw 


e'kA),  n.  ,•    pt.   Gnatho- 


THEC.E  (-se).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yi'o^os  the  jaw  -f-  Q^nt^  ^ 
box.]  {Zo'61.)  The  horny  covering  of  the  lower  mandible 
cf  a  bird. 

Gnat'llng  (uat'lTng),  n.     {Zo'6l.)  A  small  gnat. 

Gnat'worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  {Zoal.)  The  aquatic  larva 
of  a  gnat ;  — called  also,  colloquially,  wiggler. 

Gnaw  (na),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gnawed  vuad)  ;  ]>•  P^' 
&  vb.  ;(. 'Gnawing.]  \0VL.  gnauen,A.^,  gnagan ;  akin 
to  D.  knagen,  OHG.  gnagan,  luigun,  G.  nagen,  Icel.  ■& 
Sw.  gnagiiy  Dan.  gnave,  luige.  Cf.  Nag  to  tease.]  1.  To 
bite,  as  something  hard  or  tough,  which  is  not  readily 
separated  or  crushed  ;  to  bite  off  little  by  little,  with  ef- 
fort ;  to  wear  or  eat  away  by  scraping  or  continuous  bit- 
ing with  the  teeth  ;  to  nibble  at. 

His  bones  clean  picked  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.  Drydai. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

They  'jr.atccd  their  tongues  for  pain.    Rev.  xvi.  10. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  fret  away  ;  to  waste. 

Gnaw,  V.  i.  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting ;  to  bite  with 
repeated  ettort,  as  in  eating  or  removing  with  the  teeth 
something  hard,  unwieldy,  or  unmanageable. 

I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  unaic  upon  the  chain  that  lies 
me.  ''"'  "    '■■  ' 

Gnaw'er  (-er),  n.    l. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  rodent. 

Gneiss  (nis),  n.  [G.]  (Geol.)  A  crystalline  rock, 
consisting,  like  granite,  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
but  having  these  materials,  especially  the  mica,  arranged 
in  planes,  so  that  it  breaks  rather  easily  into  coarse 
slabs  or  flags.  Hornblende  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
the  mica,  and  it  is  then  called  hornblendic  or  syenitic 
gneiss.  Similar  varieties  of  related  rocks  are  also  called 
gneiss. 

Gneis^slc  (nis'stk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
gneiss  ;  consisting  of  gneiss. 

Gnels'soid  (-soid),  a.  [Gneiss  +  -oid."]  Resembhng 
gneiss ;  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of  gneiss ;  — 
applied  to  rocks  of  an  intermediate  character  between 
granite  and  gneiss,  or  mica  slate  and  gneiss. 

Gnels''SOS&'  (-sos/),  o.    Having  the  structure  of  gneiss. 

Gnew  (nu),  obs.  imp.  of  Gnaw.  Chavctr. 

Gnide  (md),  v.  t.  [AS.  gmdan.']  To  rub  ;  to  bruise  ; 
to  break  in  pieces.     {Obs.'] 

ZW^  This  word  is  found  in  Tyrwhitf  s  Chaucer,  but 
improperly.  The  word,  though  common  in  Old  English, 
does  not  occur  in  Chaucer.  T.  R.  Lounsbury. 

Gnof  (nSf),  71.    Churl;  curmudgeon.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gnome  (uom),  ».  [F.  gnome,  prob.  fr.  Gr. 
one  that  knows,  a  guardian,  i.  e., 
of  the  treasures  in  the  inner  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  fr.  yvuifXTj  intelli- 
gence, both  iT.yi'ilivat,  yiyvutaKeiv, 
to  know.  See  Know.]  1.  An  im- 
aginary being,  supposed  by  the 
Rosicrucians  to  inhabit  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

2.  A  dwarf  ;  a  goblin  ;  a  person 
of  small  stature  or  misshapen  fea- 
tures, or  of  strange  appearance. 

3.  (Zo'oL)  Asmallowl(f^77</ur/(f- 
ium  gnoma)  of  the  Western  United  States. 

4.  [Gr.  yi'ui/iTj.]  A  brief  reflection  or  maxim.  Peacham. 
Gnom'ic  (.nGui'Tk  ;  277),  )  a.  [Gr.  yi'w/i.t«os,fr.  yi'aiju.Ti : 
Gnom'ic-al  (-t-kfrl),  ]       cf,    F.    gnomique.      See 

Gnome  maxim.]  Sententious;  uttering  or  containing 
maxims,  or  striking  detached  thoughts ;  aphoristic, 

A  city  lone  famous  as  the  seat  of  elegiac  and  gnoimc  poetry. 

G.  H.  Lewes. 

Gnomic  Poets.  Greek  poets,  as  Theognis  and  Solon,  of 
the  sixth  r.-ntury  E.  c,  whose  writings  consist  of  short 
sententious  prt- cepts  and  reflections. 

Gnom'ic-al,  <'.     [See  Gnomon.]    Gnomonical.    Boyle. 

Gnom'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  guomic,  didactic,  or  senten- 
tious manner. 

GnO''ino-log'lc  (no'mo-lSj'Tk),  I  a.      [Gr.     yi-tujuoAo- 

GnO'mo-log'ic-al  (-T-k(/l),  (      ytKo?.]     Pertaining 

to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  gnomology. 

Gno-mol'0*gy  (no-mCl'b-jJ),  n.  [Gr.  yvuiiJ.o\oyia ; 
■yi'w^Tj  judgment,  maxim  +  Ao-yo?  discourse:  cf.  F.  gno- 
mologie.']  A  collection  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  maxims, 
grave  sentences,  or  reflections.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Gno'mon  (no'mon),  n.  [L.  gnomon,  Gr.  yccojutui'  one 
that    knows,    the    index    of    a    sundial.     See    Gnome.] 

1.  {Dialing)  Tlie  style  or  pin,  which,  by  its  shadow, 
sliows  the  liovir  of  the  day.  It  is  usually  set  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  style  or  column  erected  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  horizon,  formerly  useti  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Its  principal  use  was  to  find  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  by  measuring  the  length  of  its  shadow. 

3.  {Gf:om.)  The 
space  included  be- 
tween tlie  boundary 
lines  of  two  similar 
parallelograms,  t  h  e 
one  within  the  other, 
with  an  angle  in  com- 
mon ;  as,  the  giinmnn 
bcdefg  of  the  paral- 
lelograms ar  and  af. 
The  parallelogram  If 
is  the  comjilement  of 
the  parallelogram  df. 

4.  The  index  of  tlie  hour  circle  of  a  globe. 
Gno-mon'lc  (no-mun'Tk),  1  «.      [L.   gnomanims.   Or. 
Qno-mon'lC-al  (-T-k(/l),       (      yv^,^^LQVLK6<;  :  cf.   F.    gnn- 

mimi'/nr.  See  (tNoMON.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gno- 
mon, or  to  the  art  of  ilialing. 

Gnomonic  p^<^)«ction.  a  projection  of  tlm  circles  of  the 
sphere,  in  whitrh  th*;  point  of  sijrht  is  taken  at  the  center 
of  tlie  sphere,  and  the  priiicip;il  plane  is  tnntrent  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  Tlic  anfiminnr  jiroiectiun  derives 
its  name  from  tlie  connection  hi-rween  the  methods  of 


Gnome  (3). 


Gnomons. 


describing  it  and  those  for  the  construction  of  a  gnomon 
or  dial."  C'jc.  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Gno-mon'lc-al-ly  (ni-m5n'T-kal-ly),  adv.  According 
to  the  priuciplea  of  the  gnomonic  projection. 

Gno-mon'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  [See  Gnomonic]  The  art  or 
science  ot  dialing,  or  of  constructing  dials  to  fihaw  the 
hour  of  tlie  day  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

Gno'mon-lst  (.no'mOn-Ist),  n.  One  sldiled  in  gno- 
mouics.  Boyle. 

Gno'mon-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jy),  n.  [Gnomon  -\-  -logy. 
Cf.  Gnomology.]     A  treatise  on  gnomonics. 

Gnos'CO-pine  (nos'kft-ptn  or  -pen;  104),  «.  [Gr. 
yLyvijjaKeiv  to  know  -f-  E.  opium  f]  {Chcm.)  An  alkaloid 
existing  in  small  quantities  in  opium. 

i  Gno'sis(no'sTs),7i.  [NI,.,fr.  Gr.  Ti-io-ts.]  {Metaph.) 
Tlie  deeper  wisdom;  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth,  such 
as  was  claimed  by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnos'tic  (nBs'tik),  a.  1.  Knowing ;  wise  ;  shrewd. 
[Old  Slang] 

I  said  you  were  a  gnostic  fellow.       Sir  It*.  Scott, 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gnosticism  or  its 
adherents;  as,  the  Gnostic  "ii^je&y. 

Gnos'tlc,  n.  [L.  gnosticus,  Gr.  yvtoaTLK6<;  good  at 
knowing,  sagacious ;  as  a  n.,  a  man  that  claims  to  have  a 
deejier  wisdom,  f r.  yt-wtoo'/ceu'  to  know :  cf .  F.  griostigue. 
See  Know.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  so-called  philoso- 
phers in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  claimed  a  true 
philosophical  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Their  system  combined  Oriental  theology  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  the  doctrmes  of  Christianity.  They  held 
that  all  natures,  intelligible,  intellectual,  and  material, 
are  derived  from  the  Deity  by  successive  emanations, 
which  they  called  Eons. 

Gnos'U-cism  (nns'tl-sTz'm),  n.  The  system  of  philos- 
ophy taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnow  (nou),  0&.S.  imp.  of  Gnaw.    Gnawed.     Chaucer. 

Gnu  (nu),  n.  [Hottentot  gnitj  or  7iju:  cf.  F.  gnou.} 
(Zo'ul.)  One  of  two  species  of  large  South  African  an- 
telopes of  tlie  genus  Catoblephas,  having  a  mane  and 
busby  tail,  and  curved 
horns  in  both  sexes.  [Writ- 
ten also  gnoo.] 


Gnu  {CalnfiJcphas  gnu). 

{^W^  T'he  common  onu  or  ■irildtbce.<;t  iCatoblephas  gnu) 
is  plain  brown;  the  brindlrd  gnu  or  blue  uifdcbcest  (C. 
i/nroon)  is  larger,  with  transverse  stripes  of  black  on  the 
heck  and  shoulders. 

Go  (go),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Go.    Gone.  Chaucer. 

Go,  V.  i.  [im}i.  Went  (wSnt) ;  p.p.  Gone  (gSn  ;  115) ; 
p.  ])r.  &  vb.  n.  Going.  Went  comes  from  the  AS.  iven- 
dan.  See  Wend,  v.  i.]  [OE.  gan,  gon._  AS.  gan,  akin  to 
D.  gaan.,  G.  gehn,  gchen,  OHG.  gen,  gan,  SW.  gi%  Dan. 
gaiie  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kixd-vat  to  reach,  overtake,  Skr.  ha  to  go, 
AS.  gangan,  and  E.  gang.  The  past  tense  in  AS.,  eode,  is 
from  the  root  i  to  go,  as" is  also  Gotli.  iddja  went.  V47  a. 
Cf.  Gang,  v.  i..  Wend.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  be  in  a  state  not  motionless 
or  at  rest ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance  ;  to  make  prog;-ess ; 
■ — used,  in  various  applications,  of  the  movement  of  both 
animate  and  inanimate  beings,  by  whatever  means,  and 
also  of  the  movements  of  the  mind;  also  figuratively 
apjdied. 

2.  To  move  upon  the  feet,  or  step  by  step ;  to  walk ; 
also,  to  walk  step  by  step,  or  leisurely. 

[T^^  In  old  writers  go  is  much  used  as  opposed  to  run, 
or  ride.    "  Whereso  I  go  or  ride."  Chaucer. 

Ynii  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  il  can  rot  go.  S/iak. 

Thou  must  run  to  him  :  for  thou  hast  staid  so  long  that  gomg 
will  scarce  serve  the  turn.  Shak. 

He  fell  from  runninc  to  fjning.  and  from  going  to  Clambering 
ujinn  his  liaiids  and  his  knees.  Jiunyan. 

E^^  In  Chaucer  go  is  used  frequently  with  the  pronoun 
in  the  objective  used  reflexively  ;  as,  he  yoefh  him  home. 

3.  To  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another ;  to  pass ;  to 
circulate ;  hence,  with  /or,  to  have  currency ;  to  be 
taken,  accepted,  or  regarded. 

The  man  ircH^  anions  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Raul. 

1  .*^(im.  xvii.  12. 
[The  money]  should  ijo  according  to  its  true  value.    Locke. 

4.  To  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner  ;  to  fare ; 
to  move  on  or  be  carried  on  ;  to  have  course  j  to  come  to 
an  issue  or  result ;  to  succeed  ;  to  turn  out. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ?  S/tak. 

1  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough. 

Arhuttmot. 

Whether  the  cause  goes  for  mc  or  OKainst  me,  you  muft  pay 

me  the  reward.  /■   !'«««. 

B.  To  proceed  or  tend  toward  a  result,  consequence, 
or  product ;  to  tend  ;  to  conduce;  to  be  an  ingredient; 
to  avail ;  to  apply  ;  to  contribute ;  —  often  with  tho  in- 
finitive ;  as,  this  goes  to  show. 

Apninst  rij:ht  reason  all  your  counsels  go.       Diyden, 

To  master  the  foul  fiend  there  gocth  some  competent  kiiowl- 
edire  of  theolocy.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

6.  To  apply  one's  self ;  to  set  one's  self ;  to  undertake. 
Seoini;  himself  confrniited  by  no  many,  like  ii  rennlutc  orntor, 
he  uH-nt  not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  hi-i  cruel  falsebfunl. 

Sir  V.  Sidney. 

^rW  f'^*  i"  this  sense,  is  often  used  in  the  present  par- 
ticiple with  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  before  an  infinitive, 


ale,  senate,  cftre,  ftm,  tirm,  ask,  final,  ^ ;    five,  event,  find,  t$m,   recent ;   Ice,  Idea,  HI ;    old,   Obey,   Orb,  Odd ; 
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to  express  a  future  of  intention,  or  to  denote  design  ;  as, 
I  waa  t/umj/  to  say  ;  I  am  y(vi»f/  to  betjin  iuirvcHt. 

7.  To  proceed  hy  a  mental  operation  ;  to  pawH  in  mind 
or  by  ail  act  of  the  raeuiury  or  iniaginatiou  ;  —  geueially 
■witli  ovei-  or  thruinjh. 

\iy  f/f'ing  fivt^r  nil  these  particulars,  ynu  may  receive  tidriic 
tolerubli;  siitisiuctiuii  about  this  great  subject.  isaitl/i. 

B.  To  be  with  young ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  gestate. 
The  fruit  ehe  u<^t"  witli, 
I  prny  for  heartily,  that  it  iiiuy  llnd 
Goad  time,  and  live.  S/iaK: 

9.  To  move  from  tlie  person  Bjipakinn,  or  from  tlie 
point  whence  tlie  action  in  (.-onti-niitl.itiMl ;  to  pawa  awiiy  ; 
to  leave  ;  to  depart ;  —  in  oppohitiun  lu  stai/  and  come. 

I  will  let  ynu  fii>,  tliut  ye  may  huenliee  to  tlic  Lurd  your  Gnd  ; 
*  .  .  only  yc  bball  not  yy  very  lar  away.  ii'x.  viii.  I'rt. 

10.  To  pass  away ;  to  depart  forever ;  to  be  lost  or 
Tuined ;  to  perish  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decease  ;  to  die. 

By  Saint  (icorge,  he  *fl  f/one! 
That  Hpear  wouml  hutli  our  matittr  6ped.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

11.  To  reach ;  to  extend ;  to  lead ;  as,  a  line  [/acs 
across  the  street ;  his  laud  goes  to  the  river ;  tliia  road 
£oes  to  New  York. 

His  amorous  expressions  no  no  further  than  virtue  may  nllnw. 

12.  To  have  recourse ;  to  resort ;  as,  to  fjo  to  law. 

^^^  do  is  used. in  cinnbination  with  many  pn-positiouB 
and  a.tv.-fhs,  lodi'iiot."  mi.ituin  of  tlir  kind  iiMli.Mtrd  by 
thi- pi'i"'~*iti"n -T  adverb,  ill  wliirh.  .Mid  m>t  m  tlu-\.Tb, 
JlieM  till'  iirinripul  lorce  ol  tlie  expri'bfii'iii ;  its,  to  [in  (Ujniii^t, 
to  <ji>  hitii,  to  'ju  I'll/,  to  no  aside,  to  i/o  ustnuj^  etc. 

Go  to,  come;  nmve;  go  away;  — a  phratse  of  exclama- 
tion, serious  or  ironical.  —  To  go  a-begghig,  nut  to  be  in  de- 
mand ;  to  be  undenired.  —  To  go  about,  yii)  To  set  about ; 
to  enter  upon  a  stdiemn  of  action  ;  to  undertake.  "  They 
■went  about  to  slay  liim."    Acts  ix.  *Jy. 

Tliey  never  go  about  ...  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Sn\ft. 
<6)  (NaJit.)  To  tack;  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to  wear. 

—  To  go  abroad.  (</t  To  go  to  a  foreign  country.  {/.))  To 
go  out  of  doors,  ic)  To  become  public ;  to  be  published 
or  disclosed  ;  to  be  current. 

Then  ivcut  this  raying  abroad  among  the  brethren.  John  xxi.23. 

—  To  go  against,  iii)  To  march  again.st ;  to  attack,  (ft)  To 
"be  in  oiiposition  to  ;  to  be  disagreeable  to.  —  To  go  ahead. 
<(;)  To  go  in  advance,  (fi)  To  go  on  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to 
proceed. —To  go  and  come,  bee  7'o  cume  (iinl  tjo,  under 
Come.  —  To  go  aside.    UO  To  withdraw ;  to  retire. 

Hl-  .  .  .  wait  asiifi.'  privately  into  a  desert  place.  Lxke  ix.  10. 
<&)  To  go  from  what  is  right;  to  err.  Mi/n.  v.  29.  —To 
-qo  back  on.  (-/i  To  retrace  (one's  path  or  footsteps^  (i) 
"To  ;ilianilon;  to  turn  against ;  to  betray.     (.S7r/?;;/,  if.  .v.] 

—  To  go  below  (A(/(/^),  to  go  below  deck.  —  To  go  between, 
to  interpose  or  mediate  oetweeu ;  to  be  a  secret  agent 
between  parties;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  pander.  —To  go  be- 
yond. See  under  Beyond.  —  To  go  by,  to  pass  away  uii- 
iiuticed  ;  to  omit.  —  To  go  by  the  board  i.yai//.),  to  iall  or 
be  carried  overboard  ;  as,  the  mast  ireji(  by  the  boarii.  — 
To  go  down,  (f^n  To  descend,  (ft)  To  go  below  the  horizon; 
as,  tlie  sun  has  gone  do)rn.  (c)  To  sink;  to  founder;  — 
eaid  of  ships,  etc.  id)  To  be  swallowed;  — used  literally 
■or  figuratively.    [CoUoq.] 

Nothing  BO  ridiculous,  .  .  .  but  it  goes  dow7i  whole  with  him 
ior  truth.  L'Ksln.tn;ie, 

—  To  go  far.  (a)  To  go  to  a  distance.  (6)  To  have  much 
TVeight  or  influeuce.  — To  go  for.  UM  To  go  in  quest  of. 
(6)  To  represent;  to  pass  for.  (r)  To  favor;  to  advo- 
-cate.  {{/)  To  attack  ;  to  assault.  [Low]  {o  To  sell  for  ; 
to  be  parted  with  for  (a  price).  —  To  go  for  nothing,  to  be 
parted  with  for  no  compensation  or  result ;  to  have  uo 
value,  efficacy,  or  influeuce ;  to  count  for  nothing.  —  To 
go  forth,  (a)  To  depart  from  a  place.  (6)  To  be  divulged 
or  made  generally  known ;  to  emanate. 

The  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  Jlicu/i  iv.  i^. 

—  To  go  hard  with,  to  trouble,  pain,  or  endanger.  —  To  go 
in,  to  engage  in  ;  to  take  part.  [CoKoq.]  —  To  go  In  and 
oat,  to  do  the  business  of  life ;  to  live ;  to  have  free  ac- 
cess. John  X.  9.  —  To  go  in  for.  [Colloii-]  {a)  To  go  for ; 
to  favor  or  advocate  (a  candidate,  a  measure,  etc.).  ib) 
To  seek  to  acquire  or  attain  to  (wealth,  honor,  prefer- 
ment, etc.).  ic)  To  compete  for  (a  reward,  election,  etc.). 
{di  To  make  the  object  of  one's  labors,  studies,  etc. 

Ue  was  as  ready  to  go  nt/or  statistics  as  for  anything  else. 

Dickens. 

—  To  go  hi  to  or  unto,  (a)  To  enter  the  presence  of. 
Esther  iv.  Jfi.  ib)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
[Script.]  —To  go  into.  («)  To  speak  of,  investigate,  or  dis- 
cuss (a  question,  subject,  etc.).  {b)  To  participate  in  la 
war.  a  business,  etc.).  —  To  go  large.  (Aaiit.)  See  under 
Large.  —To  go  off.    (a)  To  go  away;  to  depart. 

The  leaders  .  .  .  will  notf^/o<T^"  until  they  hear  you.  Shak. 
<6i  To  cease;  to  intermit ;  as,  this  sickness  irenf  off.  ic) 
To  die.  Shak.  {dt  To  explode  or  be  discharged  ;  — said 
of  gunpowder,  of  a  gun,  a  mine,  etc.  (e*  To  fijid  a  pur- 
chaser ;  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of.  (/>  To  pass  off  ;  to 
take  place  :  to  be  accomplished. 
The  wedding  ivent  n/f  much  as  such  affairs  do.    Mrs.  (7askr!l. 

—  To  go  on.  (a)  To  proceed  ;  to  advance  further ;  to  con- 
tmue  ;  as,  to  go  on  reading,  (b)  To  be  put  or  drawii  on  ; 
to  tit  over ;  as.  the  coat  will  not  go  on.  —  To  go  on  all  fours, 
to  correspond  exactly,  point  for  point. 

It  is  lint  easy  tn  make  asjiiiile  goou  (dtfoura.    Jfnca'ilaf/. 

—  To  go  out.  ia)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place.  (6)  Togo 
abroad ;  to  make  an  excursion  or  expedition. 

There  are  other  uilmi  litter  to  go  out  tlian  I.  .'^ftak. 

What  tcatt  ye  out  for  to  see  ?     Matr.  xi.  7.  S,  0. 

(c)  To  become  diffused,  divulged,  or  spread  abroad,  as 

news,  fame,  etc.    (di  To  expire;   to  die;  to  cease;  to 

-come  to  an  end ;  as,  the  light  has  oone  oiU. 

Life  itself  go-:^  out  at  thy  displeasure.        Addison. 

—  To  go  over,  ia)  To  traverse  ;  to  cross,  as  a  river,  bound- 
ary, etc. ;  to  change  sides. 

I  must  nut  go  oi^er  Jordan.  D^ut.  jv.  22. 

Let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  ia  beyond  Jordan. 

IJi-ut.  iii,  25. 
Ishmael . . .  departed  to  go  oi'er  to  the  Ammonites.  Jer.  xVi.  10. 
ib)  To  read,  or  study ;  to  examine  ;  to  review  ;  as,  to  go 
over  one's  accounts. 

If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  .  .  . 
they  enjoin  the  same  thing.  Tiltotson. 


ic)  To  transcend ;  to  BurpasH.  id)  To  bo  postponed  ;  a», 
the  bill  'rent  orrr  for  the  seHMion.  (v)  (fVic/n.i  To  i»o  con- 
Vf'rti'd  (into  a  spr-cilii-d  stibf^taii.-i-  or  in;itcrial) ;  an,  monu- 
clinii'  Hulpbur  v'c.v  "r>r  i]\\i<  oi  thiH'li'imbic,  by  btanding  ; 
nuiTti.se  f/'<r.v  «'/-/■  into  dr\l  in,-..;  and  h'VuloHC.  —  To  go 
through.  I'll  'I'o  ac(iiinplin)i  ;  a.4,  /'/  j/'/  tluongh  a  work. 
(6)  To  suffer  ;  to  endure  to  tin;  end  ;  *aH,  (''v  go  tUro'igk  a 
Burgical  oiieration  or  a  tedious  illuess.  Kc)  To  spend  corii- 
pletely  ;  to  exhaust,  aa  a  fortune.  Ul)  To  strip  or  drhpuil 
(one)  of  his  iiroifcrty.  \tSlinxg\  ie)  To  botch  or  ImiiikI';  a 
business.  [-S'c'V.)  —  To  go  through  with,  to  prrtonn,  an 
a  calculation,  to  the  end  ;  to  coniplc-te.  —  To  ho  to  ground. 
ia)  To  escape  into  a  hole  ;  —  naiil  <d  a  hunted  fox.  {bt  To 
fall  in  battle.  -  To  go  to  naught  ( I'olloq.),  to  prove  abor- 
tive, or  unavailing.  -  To  go  under.  {<t)  To  set ;  —said  of 
the  sun.  {hi  Tr»  be  known  <rr  recognized  by  (a  name,  title, 
etc.).  _((■)  To  bn  ovrrwli.-lmrd,  Mibnii-rg.-d,  or  dflfatrd; 
to  perish;  to  Hurcinnb.  -  To  ro  up,  to  rnnie  to  iHil  bin;:; 
to  prove  abortivr  ;  tolail.  \.shnni\  -To  go  upon,  lu  a<t 
nijon,  as  a  foundation  or  bypotliL-si.i.  -  To  kg  with.  '//) 
To  accompany,  (/j)  To  coincide  or  agr*'e  witli.  (r)  To 
euit ;  to  harmouizo  with.  — To  go  (well,  ill,  o/-  hard)  with, 
to  allect  (one)  in  such  manner.  —To  go  without,  to  be, 
or  to  remain,  destitute  of.  —  To  go  wrong.  Un  To  take 
a  wrong  road  or  direction;  to  wander  <tr  stray,  ib)  To 
depart  from  virtu(\  (o  To  hajiiirii  unfortunately.  <'/) 
To  miss  success.  —  To  let  go,  to  allow  to  depart ;  to  quit 
cue's  hold  ;  to  release. 

Go  (go),  V.  i.     1.  To  take,  as  a  share  in  an  enterprise  ; 

to  undertake  or  become  responsible  for ;  to  bear  a  part  in. 

They  were  to  go  equal  tihures  in  the  booty.     VEstriuigr. 

2.  To  bet  or  wager  ;  as,  I '11  iro  you  a  shilling.   [Colloij.'] 

To  go  halves,  to  share  with  another  equally.  —  To  go  it. 
to  behave  in  a  wild  manner;  to  be  uproariou.^. ;  to  carry 
on;  also,  to  proceed;  to  make  progress.  U'ollO(j.]  —  To 
go  it  alone  (Card  /'/<v//m<y),  to  play  a  hand  without  the 
assistance  of  one's  partner.  —  To  go  It  blind,  un  To 
act  in  a  rash,  reckless,  or  headlong  manner,  [.s/oni/] 
(b)  (.Card  Playing)  To  bet  without  having  examined  the 
cards. —To  go  one's  way,  to  set  forth  ;  to  depart. 

Go,  n.     1.  Act ;  working  ;  operation.     [^Obs.'\ 

So  gracious  were  the  (/ocs  of  marriage.        Marston. 

2.  A  circumstance  or  occurrence  ;  an  incident.  ISlang^ 

This  is  a  pretty  go.  iJickais. 

3.  The  fashion  or  mode  ;  as,  quite  the  go.     \_Colloq.'} 

4.  Noisy  merriment;  as,  a  liigli  f/o.     [Colloq.'] 

5.  A  glass  of  spirits.     ISlanf/} 

6.  Power  of  going  or  doing ;  energy ;  vitality ;  perse- 
verance; push  :  as,  there  is  uo^o  in  him.     iColloq.} 

7.  {Cribbage)  Tliat  condition  in  the  course  of  the  game 
when  a  player  can  not  lay  down  a  card  which  will  not 
carry  the  aggregate  count  above  thirty-one. 

Great  go.  Little  go,  the  final  and  tlie  preliminary  exam- 
inatit)n8  for  a  degree.  [Slang.,  Eng.  Univ.]  —  No  go,  a 
failure;  a  liasco,  [■•^Imig]  Thackeray.  —  On  the  go,  mov- 
ing about;  unsettled.     [Colloq.] 

Go'a  (go'a),  71.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope  {Froca- 
pra  picticavda),  inhabiting  Thibet. 

Goad  (god),  II.  [AS.  gad;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  jrar  a 
dart,  and  E.  gore.  See  Gore,  v.  ^]  A  pointed  instniment 
used  to  urge  on  a  beast ;  hence,  any  necessity  that  urgea 
or  stimulates. 

The  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.    3facaulay. 

Goad,  r.  t.  [imj^.  &  jy.  p.  GoADED;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Goading.]  To  prick  ;  to  drive  with  a  goad  ;  hence,  to 
urge  iorward,  or  to  rouse  by  anything  pungent,  severe, 
irritatmg,  or  inflaming ;  to  stimulate. 

That  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on.  Sliak. 

Syn. —  To  urge;  stimulate;  excite;  arouse;  irritate; 
incite;  instigate. 

Goaf  (gof),  n. :  pi.  Goafs  (gofs)  or  Goaves  (govz). 
[Cf.  1st  Gob.]  {Mining)  Tliat  part  of  a  niine  from 
which  the  mineral  has  been  partially  or  wholly  removed  ; 
the  waste  left  in  old  workings  ;  —  called  also  gob. 

To  work  the  goaf  nr  gob,  to  remove  the  pillars  of  min- 
eral matter  previously  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  re- 
place them  with  props.     Ure. 

Goal  (gol),  n.  [F.  gaule  pole,  Prov.  F.  u-aule,  of 
German  origin  ;  cf.  Fries,  xcahi  staff,  stick,  rod,  Goth. 
wains,  Icel.  voir  a  round  stick  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wale."] 

1.  The  mark  set  to  bound  a  race,  and  to  or  around 
which  the  contestants  run,  or  from  which  they  start  to 
return  to  it  again  ;  the  place  at  which  a  race  or  a  journey 
is  to  end. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  ehun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton, 

2.  The  final  purpose  or  aim ;  the  end  to  which  a  de- 
sign tends,  or  which  a  person  aims  to  reach  or  attain. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal.  Pope. 

3.  A  base,  station,  or  bound  used  in  various  games; 
in  football,  a  line  between  two  posts  across  which  the 
ball  must  pass  in  order  to  score  ;  also,  the  act  of  kicking 
the  ball  over  the  line  between  the  goal  posts. 

Goal  keeper,  the  player  charged  with  the  defense  of 
the  goal. 

Go'a  pOW'der  (go'a  pou'der).  [So  called  from  Coa, 
on  the  Malalxir  coast,  whither  it  was  shipped  from  Por- 
tugal.] A  bitter  powder  (also  called  araroba)  foimd  in 
the  interspaces  of  the  wood  of  a  Brazilian  tree  (-d7irf/r(/ 
araroba)  and  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  the  material 
from  which  chrysarobiu  is  obtained. 

Goar  (tior),  n.    Same  as  1st  Goeie. 

Goar'ish.  a.     Patched;  mean.     [06s.]      Bean,  d- FI. 

Goat  *  u'ot ),  7).  [OE.  goot,  got,  gat,  AS.  gat;  akin  to  D. 
geit,  oHG,  geiz,  G.  geiss,  Icel.  geit,  Sw.  get^  Dan.  ged, 
Goth,  gaits,  L.  haedus  a  young  goat,  kid.]  {Zool.)  A 
hollow-horned  ruminant  of  the  genus  Capra,  of  several 
species  and  varieties,  esp.  the  domestic  goat  (C.  hircus), 
which  is  raised  for  its  imlk,  flesh,  and  skin. 

E^^  The  Cashmere  and  Angora  varieties  of  the  goat 
have  long,  .silky  hair,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.  The  wild  or  bezoar  goat  ( Capra.  cegagrus),  of 
Asia  Minor,  noted  for  the  bezoar  stones  found  in  its 
stomach,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  ancestral  spe- 
cies of  the  domestic  goat.    Tlie  Rocky  Mountain  goat 


Goatsucker  (Ca/;nmw?j/u3  Europxus). 


(Ilaploce.mis  wontamis)  in  more  uearly  related  to  the  an- 
telopes.   Sue  Mazamk. 

Goat  antelope  fZo'ol.},  one  of  several  species  of  antelopes, 
wliu-h  m  homr  n-hin-ctM  resemblu  a  goat,  having  recurved 
horns,  a  hloiit  body,  large  hrtofw,  an<i  a  sliorl.  ttat  tail,  qm 
tlie  goral.  tliar,  mazame,  ami  chikara.  ■  Goat  flg  {Hot.), 
tiie  wild  iig. —Goat  houBo.  ('O  A  phi^:c  for  keeping  goats. 
ill)  A  brothel.  [O^.v.j  — Goat  moth  <Xo'd.<,  any  moth  o" 
the  gcjuis  f'o,v,«».v.  chp.  the  larg.^  Kuroj«;an  species  (C 
iignijicr'/'ri,Ui'-  larva  n(  which  burrowH  m  oak  and  willow 
trecM,  and  rr<|inicM  thit-i;  years  to  mature.  It  exhales  an 
odor  like  that  ol  tin-  hr-goat.—  Goat  weed  (Hot.),  awrophu- 
lariaceouH  plant,  of  tlu-  gi-inm  C'lpnirt'i  (C.  Ijijlora/.  ~ 
Goat'a  bano  i/iot.),  a.  jjoihonouH  plant  {Aronituni  LijaJcto- 
ii'inn,  It.-ariiig  pale  yeUow  flowers,  introduced  from 
Switzerland  into  England;  wolfsbane.  —  Goafs  beard 
( /Sot.),  a  plantof  tli(!geiius  Tnigoj,o'ion  ;  —  Honaim-d  from 
the  long  silky  beard  of  the  fieed«.  One  opeciew  in  the  »al- 
sify  or  oyster  plant.  —  GoafB  loot  (Hot.),  a  kind  of  wood 
mrrv\((>j-alisrn}>rinii)  growing  at  the  (Jajn- of  Good  Hope. 

—  Goat'B  run  (/('</.),  a  li-giiiniii"iih  itlant  uinli  -in  ojfirijtalis 
of  Eur-.pi-.  .,!■  T< i-hrosiii  V<fi""aiui\n  th'-  Tnited  Stales;. 

—  Goafs  thorn  (7-'"^^  a  tliorny  h'guminoMM  \A-A\\t(  A.^trngn- 
his  Tragacanthus),  found  in  the  Levant.  -  Goafs  wheat 
{Hot.),  the  genua  Trugopyrum  (now  referred  to  Alra- 
phaxis). 

Goat'ee'  fgo'te'),  n.  A  part  of  a  man's  bpar<l  on  the 
chin  or  lower  lip  which  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  trimmed 
so  as  to  rpMrnibh-  the  beard  of  a  goat. 

Goat'llsh'  (k'of'fTsli'),  7i.  (iCofJ.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
I'j>rncii.\  inhiibiting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  allied  to 
the  sunnidh't. 

Goat'herd' (-herd'),  «■  One  wlio  tends  goats.  Spenser. 

Goat'lsh,  «.    Ciiaracteristic  of  a  goat ;  goatliku. 

Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  enibracen 

<U  g-iuti.f/i  lust.  Mussinger. 

—  Goat'lsh-ly,  adv.  — Goat'lsh-ness,  n. 
Goat'like'  (-irk'),  a.    Likr  a  goat ;  goatish. 
Goat'skln'  (-skin/),  n.    The  akin  of  a  goat,  or  leather 

niadr  tioni  it.  — f/.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat. 

Goat'suck'er  (-suk'er),  71.  {Z06I.)  One  of  several 
species  of  insectivorous  birds, 
belonging  to  Capi-imufgus  and 
allied  genera, 
esp.  the  Euro- 
pean species 
{Caprimulgiis 
Eitrop'cCus)  ;  —  . 
BO  called  from 
the  mistaken 
notion  that  it 
sucks  goats. 
The  European 
species  is  called  also  goat-milker,  goat  oif'lj  goat  chaffer^ 
fern  owl,  7iirjhi  hairl:.^  vightjar.^  night  churr,  churr-owlj 
gnat  hairk,  and  dorhmrk. 

Goaves  (govz),  71.  2jI.  [See  Goaf,  n.]  {Mining)  Old 
workings.     See  Go.VF.  Jiag/nond. 

Gol)  (g5b),  71.     [Cf.  Goaf.]    {Mivlng)  Same  as  Goaf. 

Gob,  n.  [OF.  gob  morsel ;  cf.  F.  gobe,  gohbe,  a  poi- 
soned morsel,  poison  ball,  gabet  a  piece  swallowed,  gober 
to  swallow  greedily  and  without  tasting  ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
gob  mouth,  snout,  W.  gicp  a  bird's  head  and  neck.  Cf. 
Gobble,  Job,  w.]  1.  A  little  mass  or  collection  ;  a  small 
quantity  ;  a  moutliful.     ILoic']  L'E.strange. 

2.  The  mouth.     \_Prov.  Eng.  or  Low"]  Wright. 

Gob'bet  (g5b1jEt).  n.     [OE.  &  F.  gobet.    See  2d  Gob.] 

A  moutliful ;  a  lump  ;  a  small  piece.  Spenser. 

(lie]  had  broken  the  stocks  to  Bniall  gobbets.     Wyrtif. 

Gob'bet,  V.  t.  To  swallow  greedily;  to  swallow  in 
gobbets.     [/>«!(■]  L' Estrange. 

Gob'bet-ly,  adv.    In  pieces.    [06s.]  JIuloet. 

GobHsing  (-blng),  71.  [See  1st  Gob.]  (Mining)  {a) 
Tlie  refuse  thrown  back  into  the  excavation  after  remov- 
ing the  coal.  It  is  called  also  gob  stuff.  Brande  d:  C. 
{J})  The  process  of  packing  with  waste  rock  ;  stowing. 

GobHsle  (gob'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;>.  ]>■  Gobbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.pr.  S:  vb.  11.  Gobbling  (-blTng).]     [Frecp  of  2d  gob.^ 

1.  To  swallow  or  eat  greedily  or  hastily  ;  to  gulp. 

Supper  gobbled  up  in  haste.  Stvi/t, 

2.  To  utter  (a  sound)  like  a  turkey  cock. 

He  .  .  .  gobbles  out  a  note  of  eelf-api)robation.    Goldsmith. 

To  gobble  up,  to  capture  iu  a  mass  or  in  masses ;  to  cap- 
ture suddenly.    [Slang] 

Gob'ble,  V.  i.     1.  To  eat  greedily. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  turkey  cock.    Prior, 

GobHlle,  71.     A  noise  made  in  the  throat. 
Ducks  and  geese  ...  set  up  a  discordant  gobble.     Mrs.  Gore. 

Gob'^bler  (-bier),  n.    A  turkey  cock  ;  a  bubbluig  Jock. 

Gob'e-lin  (g5b'e-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  tapestry  pro- 
duced in  the  so-called  Gobelin  works,  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  French  Government  since  16(i7. 

II  Gobe'mouche'  (golVmoosh'),  «•  [F.]  Literally,  a 
fly  swallower  ;  hence,  one  who  keeps  his  mouth  open ;  a 
boor  ;  a  .silly  and  credulous  person. 

Gob'et  tg"ob'?t),  V.     Spe  Gobbet.     [O65.]       Chaucer. 

Go'-be-tween'  (go'be-twen'),  n.  An  intermediate 
agent ;  a  broker ;  a  procurer ;  —  usually  iu  a  disparaging 
sen.se.  Shak. 

Go'bi-old  (go'- 
bi-oid),  a.  [NL. 
Gobius  -f  -Old.'] 
(ZoiJl.)  Like,  or  , 
pertaining  to,  the 
goby.or  tiie  genus 
Gobii'S.  —  71.  A 
gobioid  fish. 

Gobbet  (c5b'- 
15t),  n.  [F.  gobelef,  LL.  goheleins,  gobellus  ;  cf.  L.  cupa 
tub,  cask.  See  Cupel.]  'a  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  ves- 
sel liaving  a  foot  or  standard,  but  without  a  handle. 

We  love  not  loaded  hnanls  and  gi'hlets  crowned.    Dcnham. 

Goblin  (-lin),  77.  [OE.  gobelin,  F.  gobelin,  LL.  gobe- 
■Jinns,  fr.  Gr.  ko^oAo?  knave,  a  mischievous  goblin;  or 
cf.  G.  kobotd,  E.  kobold,  cobalt.  Armor,  gobilin  an  ignia 
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fatuns,  goblin.]    An  evil  or  mischievous  spirit ;  a  playful 
or  malicious  elf  ;  a  frightful  phantom  ;  a  gnome. 

To  whi.m  tlic  auhlm,  full  of  wrath,  replied.         Jliltoii. 

Gobline'  t,gob'liu'),  7i.  {Saut.)  One  of  the  ropes  or 
chains  serving  as  stays  for  tlie  dolphin  striker  or  the 
bowsprit ;  —  called  also  gobrojic  and  tjaublme. 

Gob'lin-lze  (gob'lTu-iz),  v.  t.  To  transform  into  a 
goblin,     [i?.]  Lowell. 

Go'by  (go'by),  n.  ;  pi.  Gobies  (-biz).  [F.  (/obic,  L. 
gobius,  gobio,  Gr.  Kw^tos.  Cf.  Gudgeon.]  (Zonl.)  One 
of  several  species  of  small  marine  fishes  of  the  genus 
Gohins  and  allied  genera. 

Qo/_T)y/  (go'bi'),  n.     A  passing  without  notice  ;  inten- 
tional neglect;   thrusting  away;  a  shifting  off;  adieu; 
aa,  to  give  a  proposal  the  go-by. 
Some  songs  to  which  we  have  given  tlie  gohy.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Go'cart'  (goltart'),  n.     A  framework  moving  on  cast- 
ers, designed  to  support  chil- 
dren while  learning  to  walk. 

God  (god),  a.  &Ln.    Good. 
[Ois.]  Chaucrr. 

God  {e5d),  n,  [AS.  gnd  ; 
akin  to  OS.  &  D.  god,  OHG. 
goty  G.  goit,  Icel.  gnSy  goS, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  gud,  Goth,  gvp, 
prob.  orig.  a  p.  p.  from  a  root 
appearing  in  Skr.  hii,  p.  p. 
hutOy  to  call  upon,  invoke, 
implore.  V30.  Cf.  Gooi>- 
BYB,  Gospel,  Gossip.]  1.  A 
being  conceived  of  as  possess- 
ing supernatural  power,  and 
to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice, 
worship,  etc. ;  a  divinity;  a  deity;  an  object  of  worship ; 
an  idol. 

He  maketh  a  god,  and  worship&th  it.      Is.  sliv.  15. 
The  race  of  Israel  .  .  .  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  y.»/,<.  Jlilton. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being  ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  Spirit, 
the  Creator,  and  tlie  Sovereign  of  the  miiverse  ;  Jehovah. 

OcMi  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  m  truth.  Jolm  iv.  24. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  deified  and  honored  as  the  chief 
good ;  an  object  of  supreme  regard. 

Whose  rjod  is  their  belly.  Phil.  iii.  19. 

4.  Figuratively  applied  to  one  who  wields  great  or 
despotic  power.     [I\.]  Shak: 

Act  of  God.  (Loir)  See  under  Act.  —Gallery  gods,  the 
occupants  of  tlie  highest  and  cht-aiu-.st  palhry  ol  a  thea- 
ter. [Colloq.\ — God'B  acre,  God's  field,  a  liuiial  place;  a 
churchyard.  See  imder  Acre.  —  God'a  house,  c/)  An  alms- 
house. {<jbs.\  iil  Achiinh. —God'a  penny.earneat  penny. 
iObs.\    Beau.  S:  Z'^  — God'a  Sunday,  K.iiter. 

God,  1'.  i.    To  treat  as  a  god  ;  to  idulize.   \_Obs.'\    Shoh. 

God'child'  (-child'),  n-  One  for  wlioni  a  person  be- 
conies  sponsor  at  baptism,  and  whom  he  promises  to  see 
educated  as  a  Christian;  a  godson  or  goddaughter.     See 

GODFATHEE. 

God'daugh'ter  (-da'ter),  n.  [AS.  goddohtor.']  A  fe- 
male for  whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 

God'dess  (g5d'd£s),  «.  1.  A  female  god;  a  divinity, 
or  deity,  of  the  female  sex. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself  nmonc  a 
Crowd  of  goddt^cs,  she  was  distinguished  by  her  graceful  stat- 
ure and  superior  beauty.  Addison. 

2.  A  woman  of  superior  charms  or  excellence. 

Gode  (cod),  a.  &  n.     Good.     \_Ohs.~\  Chaucer. 

Gode'lich  (-Itch),  a.     Goodly.     [Ohs.^  Chaucer. 

God'fa'ther  (gOd'fa'ther),  Ji.  [AS.  godfmder.  Cf. 
Gossip.]  A  man  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at 
baptism,  and  makes  liimself  a  surety  for  its  Christian 
training  and  instruction. 

There  shall  be  for  every  Mjilc^:hiH  to  he  hnpti/ed,  when  they 
can  he  had.  two  Godfathers  and  one  Gndniothor  :  and  for  cverv 
Female,  one  Go<ff<'tlier  and  two  Godmothers  ;  and  Pareuts  shall 
be  admitted  as  Sponsors,  if  it  is  desired. 

Book  of  Common  Pioycr  {Prot.  Ejiixc.  Cli.,  V.  5-). 

God'fa'ther,  v.  t.  To  act  as  godfather  to ;  to  take 
und(;r  one's  fostering  care.     [^.]    -  Burke. 

God'— feai'lng  (-ferlng),  a.  Having  a  reverential  and 
loving  feeling  towards  God  ;  religions. 

A  brave  goil-r'im-ing  man.  TcnnijKon. 

God'head  (g5d'he'l),  n.  \0¥..  godhed.  See -head,  and 
cf.  GoDHooD.]  1.  Godship;  deity;  divinity;  divine  uar 
ture  or  essence ;  godhood. 

2.  The  Deity ;  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  imporinl  throne 
Of  Godhead,  fi:»ed  for  I'ver.  M.ltnn. 

3.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  divinity.     [Obs.^ 
Adoring  first  the  ceniiis  of  the  pine*-, 

'J'lie  nymphs  and  native  go'llicdilii  yot  imknown.    Ihydrn. 

God'hOOd  (-h65d),  n.  [God  -f-  -hood.  Cf.  Godhead.] 
Divine  nature  or  essence  ;  deity;  poilliead. 

God''lld  (-Tld).  A  corruption  of  God  yield,  i.  o.,  God 
rew.ird  or  bless.  S/iafc. 

Godless,  f.  Having,  or  acknowledging,  no  Go<l ; 
•witlmiit  reverence  for  Go<I  ;  impious;   wicked.  —  God'- 

less  ly,  fidv.  —  God'less-ness,  n. 

God'llke'  (-lik  I,  a.  y^'od  |  li/:e.  Cf.  OoTii.Y.]  lie- 
Beiiil^ling  or  befitting  a  god  or  God  ;  <livinf' ;  Iiimicc,  pre- 
cniiiieiitly  good  ;  as,  godli/.e  virtue.  —  God'liko'ness.  n. 

God'11-ly  (-1T-1J-),  r/dr.     RighteouKly.        //.   W'/nn/on. 

Godli-ness,  «.  [From  Godly.]  Careful  observance 
of.  f.r  (■(jiiformity  to.  the  laws  of  God  ;  the  state  or  qual- 
ity i>f  being  godly  ;  piety. 

r,'<'//(>i' ^^ia  profitable  iinfo  all  thinirs.     1  Tim.  iv.  S. 

Godllng  (-ITntr),  n.     A  diminutivi-  god.  Dryden. 

God'ly,  f:.  [^GodyTx.  -\-4y.  Cf.  Godlike,  Like.]  Tioua; 
revererii.ing  God,  and  bia  chariwter  and  laww;  ol>odient 
.;o  the  t'ommands  of  God  from  love  for,  and  reverence  of, 
his  character ;  conformed  to  God's  law;  devout;  right- 
eous ;  as,  a  godly  life. 

For  uofllu  ftorrow  worketh  repentonce.     2  Cor.  vi(.  nf. 
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Bar-tailed  Gndwit  (Limosa  Lap- 
punica).     IX) 

{Zool.)  A  white  tropical  teru 


Godly  (g5d'15?),adtJ.    Piously;  devoutly;  righteously. 

Alt  that  Will  Ine  yo'//y  in  Chrut  Jcsua  shall  Biittrr  pvn-ecii- 
tion.  ■-'  V.m.iii.  IJ. 

God'ly-head  (-h6d),  n.  [Cf.  Goodlyheau.]  Good- 
ness.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

God'moth'er  (-matfa'er),  n.  [AS.  godjnOdor.]  A 
womau  w  ho  becomes  sponsor  for  a  chilu  in  baptism.  See 
Godfather. 

Go-down'  (go-doun'),  ti.  [Corruption  of  Malay  gd- 
doiig  warehouse.]     A  warehouse.     [L'asi  Indies] 

Go-droon'  (gu-droon'),  7u  [F.  godrun  a  round  plait, 
godroon.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament  produced  by  notching 
or  carving  a  rounded  molding. 

God'send'  (gud'send'),  n.  Something  sent  by  God; 
an  miexpected  acquisition  or  piece  of  good  fortune. 

God'ship,  n.  [God,  n.  +  -ship.]  The  rank  orcharac- 
ter  of  a  god  ;  deity ;  divinity  ;  a  god  or  goddess. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  their  go>tshii>s  came.  Prior. 

God'sib  (-sib),  n.     A  gossip.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

God'SOn'  (-sun'),  71.  [AS.  godsunii.]  A  male  for  whom 
one  has  stood  sponsor  in  baptism.    See  Godfather. 

God'speed'  (-sped'),  n.  Success  ;  prosperous  journey- 
ins:;  —  a  contraction  of  the  phrase,  "  God  speed  you."' 
[Written  also  as  two  separate  words.] 

lleceive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Oorlupcnl. 

2  Joint  10. 

God'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Toward  God.      2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

God'wit  (g5d'wit),  n.     [Prob.  from  AS.  gud  good  -;- 
wiht  creature,  wight.] 
{Zo'ul.)  One  of  several 
::pecies  of  long-billed, 
wading  birds  of    the 
genus    Limosa^     and 
family  Tringidse.  The 
European  black-tailed 
godwit  {Limosa  limO' 
sa),  the  American 
marbled    godwit    {L.     \>5A  ij 
/edoa),  the  Hudsonian    V^M  I 
godwit   (L.   hxmasti-   \\f\\ 
fif),  and   others,  are    ''^i}-^p^'- 
valued  as  game  birds,    -^^r*^-; 
Called  also  qoduin. 

GO'el(go'eU,rt.  [Cf. 
Yellow.  V49.]  Yel- 
low.    [Obs.]     Tusser. 

r  Go  ©'land'  (gi  S- 
laN'),  n.  [F.  goeland.] 
(Giigis  candidfi). 

1.  Go'emin'  (go'S'maN'),  n.  [F.  go'emon  seaweed.]  A 
complex  mixture  of  seveiui  Bubstauces  extracted  from 
Irish  moss. 

Go'en  (go'en),  p.  p.  of  Go.     [Obs.] 

Go'er  (go'er),  n.  [From  Go.]  One  who,  or  that 
v.-hicb,  goes ;  a  runner  or  walker  ;  as :  (u)  A  foot.  [Obs.] 
Chapmu7i.  (b)  A  horse,  considered  in  reference  to  his 
gait ;  as,  a  good  goer  ;  a  safe  goer* 

This  antechamber  has  been  filled  with  comers  and  norr?. 

Shi,:„.d(iii. 

Go'e-ty  (go'e-ty),  11.  [Gr.  yoTjTeta  witclicraft,  from 
YOTjrei/eti/  to  bewitch,  yoTjs  sorcerer:  cf.  F.  goetie.]  In- 
vocation of  evil  spirits  ;  witchcraft.    [Obs.]     JlalhjwrU. 

Go£f  (g5f;  115).  7i.  [Cf.  F.  goffe  ill-made,  awkward. 
It.  goffo,  Sp.  go/o,  Prov.  G.  goff  a  blockhead,  Gr.  kw^o^ 
stupid.]     A  silly  clown.     [Prov.  Evg.'\  JLdlinell. 

Goff,  n.    A  game.     See  Golf.    [Hcof.]  JlalliucU. 

Gof'ier  (g5f'fer ;  115),  t'. /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Goffered 
(-ierd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Goffering.]  [^ee  Gauffer.] 
To  plait,  flute,  or  crimp.     See  Gauffer.  Clarke. 

Gog  (gSg),  71.  [Cf.  (igog,  F.  gogue  sprightliness,  also 
"W.  gogi  to  agitate,  shake.]  Haste ;  ardent  desire  to  go. 
[Obs.]  Bean.  A  Fl. 

Gog'gle  (gog'gU),  r.  i.  [it/i]}.  S:p.  p.  Goggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Goggling  (-glTng).]  [Cf.  Ir.  A:  Gael. 
gog  a  nod,  slight  motion.]     To  roil  the  eyes ;  to  stare. 

And  wiuk  and  goyjh-  like  an  owl.         Iludibnis. 

Gog'gle,  a.  Full  and  rolling,  or  staring; — said  of 
the  eyes. 

The  lon~,  sallow  visage,  the  goggle  eyes.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gog'gle,  n.  [See  Goggle,  v.  i.]  1.  A  strained  or 
affected  rolling  of  the  eye. 

2.  pi.  (fv)  A  kind  of  spectacles  with  short,  projecting 
eye  tubes,  in  the  front  end  of  wliicli  are  fixed  plain 
glasses  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  cold,  dust,  etc. 
{b)  Colored  glasses  for  relief  from  intense  light.  (< )  A 
disk  with  a  small  aperture,  to  direct  the  sight  forward, 
and  cure  squinting.  ((/)  Any  screen  or  cover  for  the 
eyes,  with  or  without  a  slit  for  seeing  through. 

Gog'gled  (-g'ld),  n.     Prominent ;  staring,  as  the  ej-e. 

Gog'gle-eye'  (g5g'g'l-t'),  n.  (ZoiJL)  (a)  One  of  two 
or  iiinre  .species  of  American  fresh-water  iislies  of  the 
family  CndrarchidXy  esp.  Cheenobrydu.'i  aniistiu.'!,  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  adjacent  waters,  and  Avibloplites 
rvpexfri.-i,  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley  ;  — 
so  called  from  their  prominent  eyes,     [h)  The  goggler. 

Gog'gle— eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  prominent  and  <lis- 
tortedrii-  rolling  eyes.  Aseham. 

Gog'gler  (-gler),  11.  (Zoiil.)  A  carangoid  oceanic 
fish  {Trachttrops  erumenoph(balmus),  liaving  very  large 
and  prominent  eyes  ;  —  called  also  goggle-eye,  big-eyed 
scad,  and  eicharra. 

Goglet  f-l^t),  n.     [Pg.  gnrgolcta.]     Sec  GuROLET. 

Go'lng  (goTnp).  V.  1.  The  act  of  moving  in  any 
niauiKT  ;  traveling;  as,  the  ^omjr  la  bad. 

2.  licparture.  Mdlon. 

3.  Pregnancy;  gestation;  cliildboaring.  drew. 

4.  ;j/.  Course  of  life  ;  behavior;  doings;  ways. 

His  I'ycB  arc  upon  the  wiiys  of  man,  and  he  ^c-rth  all  bin  pn. 
intj-^.  .fol)  xxxiv.  '2\. 

Oolnff  barrel.  (Ifnmfooy)  (a)  A  barrel  containing  the 
mnint*i)ring,  and  having  teeth  on  its  periphery  to  ilrive 
the  train,  (b)  A  di-vice  for  maintaining  a  fnne  to  drive 
the    train    while    the  tiniepieco  ia  being    wound    up. — 


I  Going  forth.  (Sotpt.)  (a)  Outlet:  way  of  exit.    **  Every 

iioi?i'j  Jorth  of  the  sanctuary."  Lzek.  xliv.  h.  {hi  A 
!  limit ;  a  border.  ^"Hhegoui'j  forth  thereof  shall  he  from 
the  south  to  Kadfsh-bamea."  Aum.  xxxiv.  4.  —  Going 
out,  or  Goinga  out.  i^^cript.)  ia)  The  utmost  extremity  or 
limit.  "  The  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the 
f;o(»{/so(//of  it  shallbeattheealt  sea."  A  inn.  xxxiv.  12. 
(b)  Departure  or  journeying.  "  And  Moses  wrote  their 
yonigs  out  according  to  thtir  journeys."    Num.  xxxiii.  2. 

—  Goings  on,  behavior ;  actions  ;  conduct ;  —  usually  in  a. 
bad  sense. 

Goi'ier  )  (goi'ter),  n.  [F.  goUre,  L.  guitur  throat, 
Gol'tre  )  cf.  tumidum  pw/^wr  goiter,  gutturo.<!iis  goi- 
tered.  See  Guttcral.]  {3Ied.)  An  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck ;  bron- 
chocele.  It  ia  frequently  associated  with  cretinism,  and 
is  most  common  in  mountainous  regions,  especially  iib 
certain  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Goi'tred**  I  ^■*^''''^'  "'    ^^^^^^  ^'»'  g'>'ter. 

GoL'trous  (-triis),  a.  [F.  go'Ureux,  L.  gutturosus~ 
See  Goiter.]  Pertaining  to  the  goiter;  affected  with 
the  goiter;  of  the  nature  of  goiter  or  bronchocele. 

Let  nie  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  inhabitant* 
in  general  are  either  goitrowi  or  idiots.  11'.  Oj.re. 

Gold  (gold),  Golde,  GooWe  (goTild),  n.  {Bot.)  An 
old  English  name  of  some  yellow  flower,  —  the  marigold 
{Calendula),  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  but  in  Chaucer  per- 
haps the  turnsole. 

Gold  (gold),  71.  [AS.  gold;  akin  to  D.  goud,  OS.  &  G. 
gold,  Icel.  gull,  Sw.  &  Dan.  gtdd,  Goth,  gulp,  Russ.  & 
OSlav.  zlato;  prob.  akin  to  E.  yellow.  V49,  234.  See 
Yellow,  and  cf.  Gild,  v.  t.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  metallic  ele- 
ment, constituting  the  most  precious  metal  used  as  a 
conmion  commercir.l  medium  of  exchange.  It  has  achar- 
r^cteristic  yellow  color,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  substances 
known  (specific  gravity  19.32),  is  soft,  and  very  malleable 
raid  ductile.  It  is  quite  unalterable  by  heat,  moisture^ 
and  most  corrosive  agents,  and  therefore  well  suited  for 
its  use  in  coin  and  jewelry.  Symbol  Au  {Aurum). 
Atomic  weight  19G.7. 

r;^^  Native  gold  contains  usually  eight  to  ten  per  cent 
of  fcdvcr,  but  otten  much  more.  As  the  amount  of  silver 
increases,  the  color  becomes  wliiter  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity lower.  Gold  is  very  widely  disseminated,  as  in  the 
enuds  of  many  rivers,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  in  quartz  veins  (gold  quartz),  in  slate  and  m(4- 
amorphic  rocks,  or  in  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  resulting  from 
the  disintegration  of  sncli  rocks.  It  also  occurs  associ.ited 
with  other  metallic  substances,  as  in  auriferous  pyrites^ 
and  is  combined  with  teUuriura  in  the  minerals  jietziie^ 
C'llaverite^  sylvan ite,  etc.  Pure  gold  is  too  soft  for  ordi- 
nary use,  and  is  hardened  by  alloying  with  silver  and  cop- 
Eer,  the  latter  giving  a  characteristic  reddish  tinge.  [See- 
ARAT.]  Gold  also  finds  use  in  gold  foil,  in  the  pigment 
f.urjJe  of  ( 'assiu.<;,  and  in  the  chloride,  which  is  used  as  a 
tonmg  agent  in  photography. 

2.  Money ;  riches ;  wealth. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  Franco  did  not  eeducc.        Shak, 

3.  A  yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  metal ;  as,  a  flower 
tipped  with  gold. 

4.  Figuratively,  something  precious  or  pure  ;  as,  hearts 
of  gold.  Shak. 

Age  of  gold.  See  Golden  age,  under  Golden.  —  Dntclh 
gold.  Fool's  gold.  Gold  dust.  etc.  See  under  Dutch,  Dus't, 
etc. —Gold  amalgam,  a  mineral,  found  iu  Columbia  and 
California,  composed  of  gold  and  mercury.— Gold  beater, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  beat  cnM  intn  gnM  U-;if.  —  Gold 
beater's  skin,  the  prepared  outsidu  nirnil>ianf  of  tin-  large 
intestine  of  the  ox,  used  for  separating  the  lc;iv(-s<.'f  metal 
during  the  process  of  gold-beating.—  Gold  beetle  [ZouL), 
any  small  gold-colored  beetle  of  tin-  fiimily  Chri/.so- 
■/Hc//c^r;~ called  also  golden  beetle.  — Gold,  blocking,  print- 
ing with  gold  leaf,  as  upon  a  book  cover,  by  means  of  an 
engraved  block.  A'jv'f/A/.  —  Gold  cloth.  See  Cloth  oftjold^ 
umler  Clotii.  —  Gold  Coaat.  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea^ 
mWest  Africa. —Gold  cradle.  {Mining)  See  Cradle.??.,  7. 

—  Gold  diggings,  the  places,  or  region,  where  gold  is  found 
by  digging  tu  sand  and  gravel  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  wasliuig.  —  Gold  end,  a  fragment  of  broken  gold  or 
jewelry.  —  Gold-end  man.  \ai  A  buyer  of  old  gold  or  jew- 
elry, ib)  A  goldsmith's  apprentice,  (c)  An  itinerant  jew- 
eler. "  I  know  him  not :  he  looks  like  a  gold-cnil  noni.** 
B.  Joni^on.  —  Gold  fever,  a  pojnilar  mania  for  gold  Imnting, 

—  Gold  field,  a  region  in  which  nr-'  <l»'iii>>it?>  of  gold.  —  Gold 
finder,  {a)  One  who  finds  gold.  iM  One  who  empties 
privies,  {(djs.  &  Low]  iSuijt.  —  Gold  flower,  a  compos- 
ite plant  with  dry  and  persistent  yellow  radiating  invo- 
lucral  scales,  the  lieliehry.-^um  .stteclhasoi  Southern  Eu- 
rope. There  are  many  South  African  species  of  the  same 
genus. —  Gold  foil,  thin  sheets  of  gold,  as  used  by  den- 
tists and  others.  See  Gold  leaf.  —  Gold  knoba  or  knop- 
pea  (Ii(d.),  buttercups.  —  Gold  lace,  a  kind  of  lace,  made 
of  gold  thread.  —  Gold    latten.   a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 

f:ilded  metal.  ~  Gold  leaf,  gold  beatt-n  into  a  film  of  ex- 
reme  thinness,  and  nhi.'d  for  gilding,  etc.  It  is  much 
thinner  than  gold  foil.    -  Gold  lode  (Mining),  a  gold  vein. 

—  Gold  mine,  a  place  where  gold  is  obtainea  by  mining 
operations,  as  distinguished  from  diggings,  where  it  is 
extracted  by  washing.  Cf.  Gold  diggings  (above).  -  Gold. 
nugget,  a  lump  of  gold  as  found  in  gnbl  mining  or  digging  ; 

—  cal]cdalH)a/.f7-//(v.-  Gold  paint,  i^vo  (.'fdd  shell.  Gold, 
or  Golden,  pheasant.  (/Cn,il.^  Si^i  uinhT  PnEAhiANT.  -  Gold 
plate,  a  K<'ncral  name  for  vr^^i  1m.  diwhcs,  ciip.s,  spoons, 
etc.,  made  of  gold.  —  Gold  of  pleasure.  [Name  perhaps. 
traiiHhUiMl  from  Sp.  oro-d>-irh:irut.\  i/iof.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cfiineliua,  bearing  yillnw  tiowers.  t'.  .'infiva  IB- 
ftonictiiiicfi  cultivated  for  thr  nil  nf  its  seiMla.  —  Gold  Bhell. 
(a)  A  ri>nip"'-it  ion  of  powdirtd  gnld  or  gold  leaf,  grimndi 
np  wit  ii  gimi  \\:il<r  and  sjirrad  on  shells,  f()r  arti;^tn'  use  ; 

—  called  also  (;<-/d  I'liint.  {h\  <,Z«,>I.)  A  bivalve  shell  iAno- 
mia  gl'ibni)  o{thQ  Atlantic  coast ;  -  called  nXiiOJinglr  shell 
and  sih-rr  shell.  See  Anomia.  —  Gold  size,  a  conmosition 
used  in  applying  gold  leaf.  —  Gold  Bolder,  ii  kind  of  solder, 
often  iniitainiiig  tuilvr  parts  of  gnid.tvMxif  silver,  and 
four  of  ciippiT.  —  Gold  stick,  the  coluntl  .if  a  regiment  of 
EngliHh  llfcguiirds,  w  ho  att<  ii>ls  his  M-virngnon  state  i>i'- 
casious;  -  Ml  lalli'il  from  tin-  ^iU  rod  prcsi  ntcd  tn  him  by 
the  sovereign  wlini  In-  rrccivrs  his  n^mmissinn  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment.  |  A/;'/.!  Gold  thread,  w/l  A  thrmd  formed 
bytwistiup  flatted  gold  over  a  thread  of  nilk,  with  a  wheel 
unil  iron  bobbiuB  ;  spun  ^;uM.  fn-.  (/;)  ttiot.i  A  small 
evergreen  plant  <' 'fi;i/(.v  tniolifi^,  ho  called  from  its  fihronn 
yellow  roots.     It  is  common  ni  marshy  places  in  the 
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TTiiited  States.  —  Gold  tlsBue,  a  tinsiu'  fuhric  ititorwoven 
with  gold  tliread.  —  Gold  tooUng,  tlir  lixiuK'it  ^"1*1  luiif  by 
n  liot  tool  upou  hook  cMVcr.s,  m-  tin;  i»iii;uiiiiit;il  iiuiires- 
fciijii  so  made.  —  Gold  waBhint^a,  phirrs  v\iirn-  i^ulij  fouiui  in 
travel  is  separatud  troiii  IiuIiIlt  niatciKil  liy  waHhJiig.  — 
Gold  worm,  a  t;:luwvvonii.  [i'hs.\  Jeweler'u  ^old,  an  alloy 
cuiitainiiiK  thrc'i- parts  o£  gold  to  uuu  ol  coppur.  —  Mosaic 
gpld.     Soo  uudui"  5kJ9Alc. 

Gold'-beat^en  (tiold'bef'n),  a.    Gilded.    ^Obs.] 

Gold'-beat'^g  t-bet/Ing),  n.  The  art  or  procoas  of 
n-ducint,'  K"'!*^  to  L'xtremely  tliiu  loaves,  by  beating  with 
a  IiainniiT.  C're. 

Gold'-bOUnd'  {-bound''),  a.     Encompasflcd  with  Rohl. 

Oold'cresV  (-ki-6st'),7t.  {Zoiil.)  The  Enropean  K^Jldeu- 
i^n-sted  kinglet  {liegulus  crintntiis^  or  A',  reyulns) ;  — 
<,*aUed  also  golden-cTested  vren.,  and  golden  wren.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Aniericau  golden- 
crested  kinplet.    See  Kinglet. 

Gold'cup'  (-kupOt  «•    (-^0'-)  Tlio  cuckoobud. 

Gold'en  (gold''n),  a.  [OE.  golden;  cf.  OE.  giihlni, 
AS.  gt//(/i:n,  from  gold.     See  Gold,  aiid  cf.  Guildek.] 

1.  Made  of  ^old  ;  consisting  of  gold. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  gold  ;  as,  the  golden  grain. 

3.  Very  precious ;  liiphly  valuable  ;  excellent ;  emi- 
nently auspicious  ;  as,  golden  opinions. 

Golden  ago.  fa)  The  fabulous  age  of  primeval  simplicity 
and  purity  of  manners  in  rural  employments,  lollowed 
hy  the  sil re/-,  hmnzr,  niul  ii'iti  iKjfs.  liri/dni.  {/>)  \Hiiiii''n 
Literature)  The  best  part  m.  c.  HI  —  A.  b.  Hi  of  th)-  il  is- 
sical  period  of  Latinity ;  the  time  when  (!icero,  Oasar, 
Virgil,  etc.,  wrote.  Hence:  irl  That  period  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  a  literatiui',  tU-.,  wlu-n  it  Jluuri.->hi  ^  in  it,s  greatest 
purity  or  attains  ils  ^ncatrst  Rlniy  ;  as,  tin-  Klizalictlian 
«ge  has  been  cmisiilcrcd  tlie  iinldiii  <i'jf  of  J-lntilish  litera- 
ture.—Golden  bails,  tlm'i-  gilt  balls  used  as  a  sign  of  a 
pawnbrokiM-'s  uillr,-  or  simp ;  — originally  taken  fmni  the 
coat  of  arni.snf  Lninhardy.  the  first  money  h-ndersin  I.on- 
•don  havinu;  been  Lomliarils.  Golden  bull.  Sec  under  Hull, 
an  edict.  Golden  chain  (l!n/.),  tlir  shrub  <  'i/fisus  Lali'ir- 
ninii,  so  nann.'d  from  its  litni^  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms. 
Golden  club  i,/iVj/.i,  an  aijiiatic  j>l;uit  {"fciiti'ini  aqun- 
'^''•■iiin\  bearing  athick  .spike  of  nmnite  yellow  liowers.  — 
<lolden  cup  \iiut.)^  the  buttercup.  -  Golden  eagle  [Zo'i'iD,  a 
large  and  power-ful  eagle  (Aquila 
ehnjxiiefos)  mhabiting  Kurope,  Asia, 
and  North  Anieriia,  It  is  so  called 
from  the  browin^li  jellow  tips  of  the 
feathers  on  tlie  head  and  neck. 
A  dark  variety  is  called  the  roy- 
al eagle  :  the  young  in  the  sec- 
ond year  is  the  rmij-tniled 
enale.  —  Golden  fleece,  (f/) 
(Alythol.)  The  Jleeceof  gold 
fabled  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  ram  that 
bore  Phryxus  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  and 
in  quest  of  wliich  Ja- 
son undertook  the 
Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. (&)  iHer.)  An 
onlernf  kniglithood 
in^litlllea  ill  1  I'iO 
by  riuliptlie  (iond, 
Liuke  o|  liurgundy ; 
—  called  also  Toi- 
son  d''Or.  —  Golden 
creaBe,  a  bribe  ;  a 
fee.  [.s7./;'!7l -Gold- 
en hair  ( Bnf..),  a  South  African  shrubby  composite  i)lant 
with  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  (.'firi/.soeoni'!  Coni'i-nin.'iL. 
—  Golden  Horde  (Hist.),  a  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars  who 
overran  and  settled  in  Southern  Russia  early  in  the  ISth 
century.  —  Golden  Legend,  a  hagiology  (the      Aurea    I.e- 


Golden  Eagle. 


agiol  „. 
gpiiila^^)  written  by  James  de   voragine,  Archbishop  of 
'1  and  printed  by 


—   ,  in  the  lath  century,  trauslat. . ^.,  .... 

■Caxtoii  in  ]l->;t,  and  partially  p  irapliri^cd  by  Longlellow 
in  a  jio.iu  thus  entitled.  -    Golden  marcaBite,  tin.     [i>bs.\ 

—  Golden  mean^  the  way  of  wisdom  and  safety  between 
extremes ;  su&cieney  without  excess  ;  moderation. 

Angels  guard  him  in  the  gohlen  mean.  Pope. 

—  Golden  mole  (Zonl.),  o^^\e  of  several  South  African  In- 
sect ivora  of  the  family  <'/iri/.sochlorid:e,  reseiubliii'f^  iiioies 
in  lo]jii  and  habits.  The  Inr  is  tinted  with  i^rr^.u.  piirpie, 
and  gold.  —Golden  number  '  ('hrono/.i,  anujiiln  r  showing 
the  year  of  the  lunar  or  Metouic  (^ycle.  It  is  reckoned 
from  1  to  19,  and  is  so  called  from  liaving  formerly  been 
written  in  the  calendar  in  gold.  —  Golden  oriole.  (.Zool.) 
See  Oriole.  —  Golden  pheaaant.  See  inider  Pheasant.  — 
Golden  pippin,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  — 
Golden  plover  iZ"id.)^  one  of  several  species  of  plovers, 
of  the  genus  C/i(t- 
rndritiSy  esp.  the 
European  (C.  apri- 
rariiis,  or  pliivia- 
lis :  —  called  also 
i/cllo  iL\  hi ne k- 
hre^.^ted,  hill,  and 
iefii.<:tlin*u  plover. 
T  h  e  _  common 
American  species 
(C.  don)inicus)  ia 
also  called  frost- 
bnd,  and  hidlhead. 

—  Golden  robin.  iZo'dl.)  See  Baltimore  oriole,  in  Vo- 
ciib.— Golden  rosef/e.  C.  r//.),  a  gold  or  gilded  rose  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  Sundav  in  Lent,  and  sent  to 
some  chnreh  or  person  in  recognition  of  special  services 
rendered  to  the  Holy  See.  —Golden  rule,  ia)  The  rule  of 
donig  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  Cf.  Luke  vi  ;il. 
ih\  The  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three.  —  Golden 
eampbire  (iii>t.),  a  composite  plant  (Inula  crithmoidrs), 
luund  on  the  seashore  of  Europe.  —  Golden  Baxifrage 
(Bof.),  a  low  herb  with  yellow  flowers  (Chriisoaplenimn 
0]-}>osi(ifoli>nn),  blossoming  in  wet  places  in  early  spring. 

—  Golden  seal  {Bof.),  a  perennial  ranunculaceous  herb 
Uliidnisds  Canaden.fisi,  with  a  thick  knotted  rootstoek 
and  large  rounded  leaves. —Golden  sulphide,  fir  sulphuret, 
of  antimony  ((."^f'l/*.*,  the  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  a 
golden  or  orange  yellow  powder.-  Golden  warbler  iZooJ.), 
.a  common  American  wood  warbler  \  l>rui.h-'>>rii  :r.tflrn]: 

—  called  also  lihte-eued  velhnr  irarhUr,  om./m  wnrfi/er, 
and  summer  yellow  hird.  —  Golden  waop  CZ<h',l.  t.  a  bright- 
colored  hynienopterous  insect,  of  the  family  ('lin/xidid.r. 
The  color.=i  are  golden,  blue,  and  green.  —  Golden  wedding. 
See  under  Wedding. 
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Eurujiean  Golden  PInver  (.Charadrtus 
a}.riranus). 


Gold'en-eye'  (poid"n-iO,  w.   (.Zorji.)  A  duck  (niau- 

ciohetlu  elo/ii/ido),  found   in  Northern  Eu- 

Auia,  and  America.     The  American 

variety   (var.   Ameriranfi) 

is  larger.   Called  7/7//.V- 

garrot,  gowdy, 

pied     vidgeoti, 


American  Goldcn-eyo.    Male. 


w kites  id 
curre,  and 
d  o  11  c  k  e  r. 
liar  row  'm 
golden-eyo  of 
Ameri<a  {(J. 
Jalundiea)  is 
h'ss  common. 
Oold'en-ly,  «dr. 
In  golden  ternin  or 
a  golden  manner ;  splendidly;  delightfully.  ['>/>.?.]  Slink. 
Qold'en-rod'  (-r5d'),  ".  {Hot.)  A  tall  herb  {Holidngo 
Virga-itiirea)^  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  a  graceful  elon- 
gated cluster.  The  name  ia  common  to  ail  tho  species 
of  the  genus  Solidngo. 

Golden-rod  tree  iBof.),  a  shrub  {IJosea  Vervamora),  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

Gold'Unch^  (-finch'),  n.  [AS.  goldfmc.  Bee  Gold,  r.nd 
Finch.]  {Ze»dl.)  {n)  A  beautiful  bright-colored  Euro- 
pean iinch  {Carduelis  elegnns).  The  name  refers  to  tin- 
large  jiatch  of  yellow  on  the  wings.  The  front  of  lln- 
head  and  throat  are  bright  red  ;  tho  nape,  with  part  of 
the  wings  and  tall,  black ;  — called  also  gold.ipink,  go/dii , 
fooVs  coatj  drawbird,  dnne-u-ater,  t/iistlejinch,  and  sweet 
William.  (6)  The  yellow-hammer,  (c)  A 
small  American  finch  {Spinas 
tri.tfis);  the  this- 
tle bird. 


GoUlfinii:. 
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Eiirnpcan    Gi'IillincU  American    Goldfinch 

{Cardiwliii  ckuajia).  {.Sj-inus  tn^lDi). 

^^^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  yellow  finches, 
esp.  to  several  additional  American  species  of  jSpi?ius. 

Gold'fln'ny  (-flu'ny),  n.  (Zo'vl.)  One  of  two  or 
more  species  of 
European  labroid 
fishes  (Crenila- 
hriis  jnelops,  and 
Ctenolabrus  ru- 
pesiris) ;  —  called 
also  goldsiniiy^ 
and  golihiei/. 

Gbld'iish' 
(-fish'),n.  (Zobl.) 
id)  A  small  domesticated  cyprluoid  fish  (Carassiiis  au- 
nitus);  —  so  named  from  its  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1091.  It  is  often  kept  as  an  ornament,  in  small  ponds 
or  glass  globes.  Many  varieties  are  known.  Called  also 
golden  y?.';/^,  and  golden  earp.  See  Telescope  fisb,  under 
Telescope.  (//)  A  California  marine  fish  of  an  orange 
or  red  color  ;  the  garibaldi. 

Gold'-ham'mer  (-ham'mer),  n.     The  yellow-hammer. 

Gold'Ie  i-i),  7/.  [From  Gold.]  {Zool.)  (a)  The  Eu- 
ropean go],  itiiieh.     {h)  The  yellow-hammer. 

Gold'i-locks'  (-T-loks'),  ?'.     Same  as  Goldylocks. 

Gold'ln  (-Til),       \n.      {Bed.)  [From  the  golden  color 

Gold'lilg  (-tug),  (  of  the  blossoms.]  A  conspicuous 
yellow  flower,  commonly  the  corn  marigold  {Chrysavthe- 
mnm  segetum),  [This  word  is  variously  corrupted  into 
goiihwd,  goals,  goienn^  etc.] 

Gold'less  (g5ld'lSs),  a.     Destitute  of  gold. 

Gold'ney  (-ny),  n.     {ZodL)  See  Gilthead. 

Gold'aeed'  (-sed'),  n.     {Hot.)  Dog's-tail  grass. 

Gold'sln'ny  (-sTn'nyl,  n.     {Zool.)  See  GoLDPINNY. 

Gold'smlth'  (-smith').  ".  [AS.  goldsmiS.  See  Gold, 
and  Smith.]  1.  An  artisan  wlio  manufactures  vessels 
and  ornaments,  etc.,  of  gold, 

2.  A  banker.     [06.?.] 

ZW^  The  goldsmiths  of  London 
formerly  received  money  on  de- 
posit because  they  were  prepared 
to  keep  it  safely. 

Ooldamlth. 
beetle  iZool.\ 
a  large, 
bright  yel- 
low, Ameri- 
can beetle 
(Cofnlpa  Inni- 
g^ra),  of  the 
familv  Scat' 
abcriax. 

Gold'tlt' 
(-ttf),  n. 
(Zo-ol.)  See 
Verdin. 

Gold'y-locks'  (gold'J-lSks').  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Chrysocoma  ;  — so  called  from 
the  tufts  of  yellow  flowers  which  terminate  the  stems ; 
also,  the  Ranuneidas  ai/rieoiniis,  a  kind  of  buttercup. 

Goaet  (go'iet),  71..     The  gullet.     [Obs.}  Chancer. 

Golet,  ".     {Zo'Ol.)  A  California  trout.     See  Malma. 

GoU  (golf),  n.  [D.  kol/  club  or  bat,  also  a  Dutch 
game  played  in  an  inclosed  area  with  clubs  and  balls ; 
akin  to  G.  kolben  c\uh,  but  end,  Icel.  kolfr  tongue  of  a 
bell,  bolt,  Sw.  kol/  bolt,  dart,  but  end,  Dan.  kolv  bolt, 
arrow.  Cf.  Club,  Globe.]  A  game  played  vrith  a  small 
ball  and  a  bat  or  club  crooked  at  the  lower  end.  He  who 
drives  the  ball  into  each  of  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the 
ground  and  brings  it  into  the  last  hole  with  the  fewest 
strokes  is  the  winner.     [.Sco/.]  ^trult. 


Qoldsmith  Beetle.    Nat.  eize. 
a  Larva. 


Golfer  (g51f'(-r),  n.     One  who  playfl  golf.     [Scon 
Gol'go-tha  ( g51'g6-th4J,  n.     Calvary.     See  the  Koto 

under  CALVAItV. 

GoI'lard  (gol'y^rd),  n.  [From  OF.  golinrt  glutton, 
butfoon,  riotous  student,  Goliard,  LL.  golinrdu.y,  prob. 
fr.  L.  guilt  throat.  Cf.  Gulk.i.]  A  buUoon  in  lh»;  Mid- 
dle Ages,  who  attended  rich  men's  tables  to  make  fjport 
for  the  guests  by  ribald  stories  and  song«. 

Gol'lard-er-y  (-6r-J ),  71.  Tho  eatirical  or  ribald  poetry 

of  the  Goliards.  Miliiian. 

Go-Il'ath  bee'tle  (gft-li'«th  be't'l).  [From  (ioli^ih, 
the  I'hilihtine  giant.]  (ZoiJl.)  Any  species  of  doHatUuSt 
a  genus  of  very  large  and  handiionic  African  beetles. 

Ooll  (gSl),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hand,  paw,  or 
claw,     y<fbs.^  Sir  P.  Sidncj/.     B.  Jonson. 

Go-loe^-snoe^  (go-lo'shoo^),  n.    A  galoche. 

Go-lore'  (gft-lor'),  n.    See  Galore. 

Go-loshe'  fv'n-irj.sh'),  n.    See  Galoche. 

GoU'achut  li'olt'shnt),  n.     1.  A  small  ingot  of  gold. 

2.  A  silver  in^'ot,  uf:ed  in  Japan  as  money. 

Gol'yard-eyB  (gol'yerd-Is),  n.  A  buli'oon.  See  Gol- 
iard.    1(/Ijs.'\  Chaucer. 

Gorman  (goo'man),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  good  man  ;  but  cf. 
also  AS.  gnviinann  a  man,  OHG.  goimnajt  man,  hus- 
band.]    A  huhband;  a  master  of  a  family.     [0//.v,J 

Go'mar-lst  (g<yniar-Tfat),  In.       {Eccl.  Jlist.)   One    of 

Go'mar-lte  (gu'mar-it),  J  the  followers  of  Francis 
Comar  or  (iani'irns,  a  Dutdi  discijile  of  Calvin  in  the 
17th  centurj',  uho  strongly  opposed  the  Anuiuiaufl. 

Gcm1)0  (jiom'bS),  n.     Sec  GUMBO. 

Gome  (gom),  71.  [AS.  gurna  ;  akin  to  Goth,  gnma,  L. 
homo.  See  Bridegroom.]  A  man.   [Obs.']    /*.  J'lourna7t. 

Gome,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gor7itr  ooze,  mud.]  The  black 
groaso  on  the  axle  of  a  cart  or  wagon  wheel ;  ■ — called 
also  gorm.     See  Gorm.     [J'rov.  Eng.'\ 

Go'mer  (gS'mEr),  71.     A  Hebrew  measure.    See  H0HE&. 

Go'mer,  n.  {Cun.)  A  conical  chamber  at  the  breech 
of  the  bore  in  heavy  ordnance,  especially  in  mortars ;  — - 
named  after  the  inventor. 

Gom'me-lln  (gSm'me-lTn),  n.  [P.  gommeline,  from 
go w me  gum. '\    (chem.)  See  Dextrin. 

II  Gom-phi'a-SlS  (gom-fi'd-JiTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  70^1- 
^Caat^  toothache  or  gnashing  of  teeth,  fr.  -yo/xAibv  a 
grinder  tootli,  from  -yo/x^o?  a  bolt.]  {Med.)  A  dieease 
of  the  teeth,  which  causes  them  to  loosen  and  fall  out  of 
their  sockets. 

[|  Gom-pho'sls  (gSm-fo'sTs),  n.  [KL.,  fr.  Gr,  y6fj.>f>u>- 
(Ti<;,  prop.,  a  bolting  together,  fr.  yofj.<f}ovv  to  fabten  with 
bolts  or  nails,  yd/x^os  bolt,  nail  :  cf.  F.  goni]ihose.'\ 
{Arint.)  A  form  of  union  or  immovable  articulation 
where  a  hard  part  is  received  into  the  cavity  of  a  boue, 
as  the  teeth  into  the  jaws. 

Go-mu'tl  (gS-moi/te),  n.  [Malayan  grnnuti.']  A  black, 
fibrous  substance  resembling  horsehair,  obtained  from 
the  leafstalks  of  two  kinds  of  palms,  I^Ietroxylon  Sagn, 
a.ndAre}iga  saeehari/ern,  of  the  Indian  islands.  It  is  used 
for  making  cordage.     Called  also  ejoo. 

Oon  (g5n),  inf.  &  p.  p.  of  Go,     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

Gon'ad  (gon'etd),  n.;  pi.  Gonads  {-Idz).  [Gr.  yo»^ 
that  which  generates.]  {Anat.)  One  of  the  masses  of 
generative  tissue  primitively  alike  in  both  sexes,  but 
giving  rise  to  either  an  ovary  or  a  testis;  a  generative 
gland  ;  a  germ  gland.  Wieder.sheim. 

Go'na-kie  (go'na-kT),  n,     {Bot.)  An  African  timber 

tree  (Aeoeia  Adiinsemii). 

[I  Go  nan-gl'um  (go'nan-ji'Qm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Gonakoia 

(-a),  E.  Gonangiitms  (-uinz).      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yofos  off- 
sjjriug  -f-  ayyfloi'  vessel.]     {Zo'6l.)  See  Gonotheca. 

Gon'dO-la  (gon'd6-la),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  gorida  a  gon- 
dola ;  cf.  LL. 
gandeia  a  kind 
of  boat,  Gr. 
Kovhv  a  drink- 
ing vessel; 
said  to  be 
a  Persian 
word  ;  cf.  F. 
gondole  gondola,  cup.]  1.  A  long,  narrow  boat  with  a 
high  prow  and  stern,  used  in  the  canals  of  Venice.  A 
gondola  is  usually  propelled  by  one  or  two  oarsmen  who 
stand  facing  the  prow,  or  by  poling.  A  gondola  for  pas- 
sengers has  a  small  open  cabin  amidships,  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  sun  or  rain.  A  sumptuary  law  of 
Venice  required  that  gondolas  should  be  painted  black, 
and  they  are  customarily  so  painted  now. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  freight,     [f.  S.'\ 

3.  A  long  platform  car,  either  having  no  sides  or  with 
very  low  sides,  used  on  railroads.     [C  S.'\ 

Gon'do-let  (-let),  n.  [It.  gondoleiia,  dim.  of  gondola.'} 
A  .'^mall  gondol.T.  T.  Moore. 

Gon'do-Uer'  (gon'do-ler'),  n.  [It.  gondoliere:  cf.  F. 
gon<lejlier.'\     A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 

Gone  (i-'un  ;  115),  p.  p.  of  Go. 

Gcne'ness,  7J.  A  state  of  exhaustion;  faintness,  e»- 
peeiallv  as  resulting  from  hunger.     [Colloq.   U.  S.'\ 

Gon'fa-lon  (gon'fa-lon),  \n.    [OE. 

Gon'Ia-non  (gOn'fa-non),  )  gonfa- 
noim^  OF.  gouunion,  F.  gon/alon,  the 
same  word  as  F.  covjalon,  name  of  a 
religious  brotherhood,  fr.  OHG.  gund- 
/nno  war  flag ;  gund  war  (used  in  | 
comp.,  and  akin  to  AS.  guS)  -{-/ana  \ 
cloth,  flag ;  akin  to  E.  %'ane  ;  cf .  AS. 
gui\fa7ia.  See  Vane,  and  cf.  Confalon.] 

1.  The  ensign  or  standard  in  use  by 
certain  princes  or  states,  such  aa  the  ' 
mediEeval    republics  of  Italy,  and  in 
more  recent  times  by  the  pope. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  any 
flag  which  hangs  from  a  crosspiece  or 
frame  instead  of  from  the  staff  or  the 
mast  itself. 

standards  and  gonfalons^  'twixt  Tan  and  rear. 
Stream  in  the  air.  JHUon, 


Gondola. 


use,    unite,   x^jde,   full,    up,   ftrn ;    pity;    food,   fo'bt ;    out,   oil;      chair;    bo;    sing,   ink;    then,   thin;    ton;    21I1  =  z  In  azure. 


GONFALONIER 


G38 


GOODMAN 


Goiii;  (Mach.)~ 


Goniatite  (Gonmtite'i  crenis- 
tri'i),  from  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formation.    (%) 


Gon^fa-lOn-ler'  (g5n'fa-15n-er'),  71.  [F.  gonfalonier  : 
cf.  It.  go7}jidvni€re.'^  He  who  bears  the  goufalon  ;  a 
standard  bearer ;  as  :  (a)  An  officer  at  Konie  who  bears 
the  standard  of  the  Church.  (6)  The  chief  magistrate  uf 
any  one  of  several  republics  in  mediaval  Italy,  (c)  A 
Turkish  general,  and  standard  keeper. 

Gong  (gSng),  71.  [AS.  gong,  gang,  a  goiBg,  passage, 
drain.     See  Gang.]     A  privy  or  jakes.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Gong  fanner.  Gong  man,  a  cleaner  of  privies.    [Obs.] 

Gong',  n.  1.  [Malayan  (Jav.)  f/y;(r;.]  An  instrument, 
first  used  in  the  East,  made  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  shaped  like 
a  disk  with  upturned  rim,  and  pro- 
ducing, when  struck,  a  harsh  and 
resounding  noise. 

O'er  distant  deserts  Bounds  the  Tnr- 
tar  gong.  Longfeliow. 

2.  {Mack.)  A  flat  saucerlike 
bell,  rung  by  striking  it  with  a 
small  hammer  which  is  connected 
with  it  by  various  mechanical  de- 
vices ;  a  stationary  bell,  used  to  sound  calls  or  alarms ;  — 
called  also  gong  bell. 

Gong  metal,  an  alloy  (78  parts  of  copper,  22  of  tin),  from 
which  Orient:U  gongs  are  made. 

Go'nl-a-tlte  (;:o'nr-a-tlt), 
71.  [Gr.  ywi/i'a  angle.]  {Pa- 
leon. )  One  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  fossil  cephalopods, 
allied  to  the  Ammonites. 
Tlie  earliest  forms  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  formation, 
the  latest,  in  the  Triassic. 

Go-nid'1-al  (go-nTd'i-al), 
a.  (Bof.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  gonidia. 

Go-nld'1-al.  t.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  angles 
of  th'_-  iiiMiirli ;  as,  a  gonidial  groove  of  an  actinian. 

||  Go-nld'1-um  (-um), n.  [NX., fr.  Gr. yuivibtov^ dim.  of 
yiiivCa  angle.]  (Zool.)  A  special  groove  or  furrow  at  one 
or  both  angles  of  tlie  mouth  of  many  Anthozoa. 

I' Go-nld'i-um,  7i.;  pi.  Gonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
TocT?  that  wliich  generates.]  (Bot.)  A  component  cell 
of  the  yellowish  green  layer  in  certain  lichens. 

\\  Go-nlm'i-a  (g6-nTm't-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ■yoVt/io? 
productive,  fr.  70107  that  which  generates.]  (Bo(.) 
Bluish  green  granules  which  occur  in  certain  lichens,  as 
Collema,  Feliigera,  etc.,  and  which  replace  the  more 
usual  gonidia. 

Gon'1-mous  (gSn'T-mus),  a.  (Boi.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  gonidia  or  gonimia,  as  that  part  of  a  lichen 
which  contains  the  green  or  chlorophyll-bearing  cells. 

Go^nl-om'e-ter  (go'nT-5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ytavCa  angle 
-}-  -meter :  cf.  F.  goniovietre.']  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring angles,  especially  the  angles  of  crystals,  or  the  in- 
clination of  planes. 

Contact,  or  Hand,  goniometer,  a  goniometer  having  two 
movable  anns  inh^  cd),  be- 
tween which  (at  (lb)  the  faces 
of  the  crystals  are  placed. 
These  arms  turn  about  afixed 
point,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  graduated  circle  or  semi- 
circle upon  which  the  angle 
is  read  off.  — Reflecting  goni- 
ometer,   an    instrument    for 
measuring  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals by  determining  through         /I     i,    »  ^     ■ 
what  angular  space  the  crys-         i-ontact  Goniometer, 
tal  must  be  turned  so  that  two  rays  reflected  from  two 
surfaces  successively  shall  have  the  same  direction  ;  — 
called  also  \\oUnston\s  goiiiometer,  from  the  inventor. 

Go'nl-0-met'rlc  (-6-mgt'rTk),  Go/nl-o-met'rlc-al  (-rT- 
k^l),  n.  Pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  means  of,  a  go- 
nionieti-r  ;  tri[;onometric. 

Go'nl-om'e-try  (-Sm'^-trJ).  n.  [Cf.  F.  goniomeirie.} 
{Math.)  Tlie  art  of  measuring  angles  ;  trigonometry. 

Gon  0-blas'Ud  (RGn'^-blSs'tld),  «.  [See  Gonoblas- 
TimrM.]  {ZooL)  A  reproductive  bud  of  a  hydroid ;  a 
simple  c*^>nophore. 

||  Gon'o-blas-tid'l-um  (-bias-tT.lT-nm).  n. :  pi.  Goko- 
BLASTIDIA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  701'os  offspring  +  BAaard- 
^ea'tobmJ.]     (2'rV;/.)  A  blastostvle. 

Gon'o-ca'lyx  (-ka'lTks).  n.  [Or.  y6fo<:  offspring  + 
E.  cfihjx.J     iZoof.)  Tlie  bell  of  a  sessile  gonozooid. 

Gon'o-Cho'rlam  (-ko'rTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  y6vo<;  offspring 
+  X'"P'Sfti' to  wpiirate.]  {a)  Separation  of  the  se\cs 
iu  din"(_'reut  iu.Mvidiinls  ;  —  opposed  to  hermnphroditism 
(/*)  in  ontr.gony,  differeiitiatiou  of  male  and  female  indi- 
viduals from  embryos  having  tlie  a-ime  mdimeutary  sex- 
ual organs,  (r)  In  phylogoiiy,  the  evolution  of  distinct 
sexes  in  <»peties  previously  liormaplirndite  or  Ne.vless 

II  Gon'O-COC'cus  (-kr)k'ku»),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yovr,  se- 
men, the  genitals  -\-  NL.  ,V  K.  coccus.']  (Med.)  A  vege- 
table microorganism  of  the  genus  Microcorciis^  occur- 
ring in  thft  secretion  in  gonorrhea.  It  is  believed  by 
some  to  conntitute  the  cause  of  this  disease. 

Gon'Oph  f^rrn'm,  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Ileb.  gnvnuhh  thief.] 
A  pirkjuH  k.t  or  thief.     [_Eng.  Slftng]  Dickens. 

Gon'o-phore  (gSn'A-for),  n.  [Gr.  yofos  offspring, 
seed  -r  'ptpau  to  bear.]  1.  (Zoid.)  A  sexual  zooid  pro- 
duced as  a  mf-duHoi.l  bud  upon  a  liydroid,  sometimes 
becoming  a  free  hydromedusa,  sometimes  remaining  at- 
tached. See  HYDnoii>BA,  and  lUusts.  of  Athecata,  Cam- 
PANULAUIAN,  and  Gonosome. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  lengthened  rerpptaclo,  bearing  the  eta- 
mens  and  cari)elB  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

pon'or-rho'a   \  (g?5n')5r-rn'A),  n.     [L.  qonorrhoen.  Or. 


Gon'or-rhoB'a  I 


■yot'fjfj^ota  ;  yovri  that  which  begets, 


semen,  the  genitals  ^  utfiv  to  'flow:  cf.  F.  gnnorr'hrc] 
{Med.)  A  contagious  inHanmi.atnry  disease  of  "the  genito- 
urinary tract,  affecting  especially  the  urethra  and  va- 
gina, and  chaijicterizcd  by  a  nmcopurulcnt  discharge, 
pain  in  urination,  and  chordee  ;  clap. 


Gon'or-rhe'al  1  (gSn'Sr- 
Gon'or-rlicB'al  I     reVl), 
a.     (JItd.)  Ot   or  pertain- 
ing to  gonorrhea  ;  as,  go7i- 
urrheul  rheumatism. 
Gon'o-some  (g5n'o- 

som),    n.     [Gr.    -yoi/oy    off- 
spring   -f-    -^oTTie     body.] 
{Zo'uL)    The  reproductive 
zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony,   ^ 
collectively. 

II  Gon'o-the'ca    (gSn'fi- 

the'ka),  n.;  pi.  Gonothe- 
CM  (-se).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
y6vo<;  offspring  +  O-qKi) 
box.]  {Zool.)  A  capsule 
developed  on  certain  hy- 
droids    {Ihecaphoru),    in- 


Its 

opening;  b  Bltiftostvle  ;  »  n' 
V"  ""'iMecliK^a*  Buds  or  Gon- 
ophorcs  in  different  stages  of 
develnpntent.  budding  from 
the  Blastostyle.  Much  en- 
larged- 


Gonosome  of  Tii^mlaria  indivisa, 
with  four  Gonophores.  d  d' 
^padix  or  Probdscis  ;   <i  a'  a" 

,, 'I'"  Actinula"  in  lour  stages  of 

closing  the  blastostyle  development ;  m  Mouth  and 
upon  which  the  medusoid  ^lul^llurllT^  thcActinula. 
buds  or  gonophores  are  de-  * 

veloped;— called  also  gonn7\qium,  and  teleophore.  See 
Hydroidea,  and  Ulust.  of  Campaji- 

ULAIllAN. 

Gon'o-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr. 
ydfoj  offspring  -f  E.  zooid.'\  {Zool.) 
A  sexual  zooid,  or  medusoid  bud  of 
a  hydroid ;  a  gonophore.  See  Hy- 
droidea, and  Illust.  of  Campanttla- 
riax. 

Go-nyd'1-al  (go-uTd'i-al),  a.  {Zo- 
ol.) Pertaining  to  the  gouys  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

II  Go'nys  (go'nis),  ??.  [Cf.  Gents.] 
(Zool.)  The  keel  or  lower  outline 
of  a  bird's  bill,  so  far  aa  the  man- 
dibular rami  are  united. 

GooTier  (goo'ber),  it.  A  peanut. 
[Snii/hern  r:  s.-\ 

Good  (Rood),  a.  [Compar.  Bet- 
ter (bgfter) ;  superl.  Best  (bgst). 
These   words,   though   used    as   the 

W  nf^^j.';?  ^'"?  '"^'^?-)"  Gonotheca  of  Obelia 
tive  of  good,  are  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.]  [AS.  .'/O'/,  akin 
to  D.  goed,  OS.  gtd,  OHG. 
guot,  G.  gut^  Icel.  goSr^ 
Sw.  it  Dan.  god^  Goth. 
gods ;    prob.    orig.,    fitting, 

belonging  together,  and  akin  to  E.  nothpr.  V29.  Cf. 
Gather.]  1.  Possessing  desirable  qxialities ;  adapted  to 
answer  the  end  designed  ;  promoting  success,  welfare,  or 
happiness  ;  serviceable  ;  useful ;  fit ;  excellent ;  admira- 
ble ;  commendable  ;  not  bad,  corrupt,  evil,  noxious,  of- 
fensive, or  troublesome,  etc. 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it 

was  very  good.  Gen.  i.  31. 

Good  company,  fjond  wine,  good  welcome.  Shak. 

2.  Possessing  moral  excellence  or  virtue;  virtuous; 
pious ;  religious  ;  —  said  of  persons  or  actions. 

In  oil  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works. 

Tit.  ii.  7. 

3.  Kind  ;  benevolent ;  humane  ;  merciful ;  gracious  ; 
polite;  propitious;  friendly;  well-disposed;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  lo  or  toward^  also  formerly  by  unto. 

The  men  were  very  good  unto  us.    ]  Sam.  xxv.  15. 

4.  Serviceable  ;  suited  ;  adapted  ;  suitable  ;  of  use  ; 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  —  followed  especially  by /or. 

All  guahly  that  is  good  for  anything  is  founded  oripinnlly 
in  niont.  C>'Ui<i- 

5.  Clever;  skillful;  dexterous ;  ready  ;  handy;— fol- 
lowed especially  by  (//. 

lie  ...  is  a  good  workman  ;  a  very  good  tailor.  Sliak. 
_  Those  are  generally  good  at  flattering  who  are  good  for  noth- 
»ns  ^'se.  South. 

6.  Adequate ;  sufficient ;  competent ;  sound ;  not  fal- 
lacious ;  valid ;  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  incurred  ;  having  pe- 
cuniary ability  ;  of  unimpaired  credit. 

My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.  Shak. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  i^  a  nood  man  is  .  .  .  that  ho  is 

aufficieut.  ...  I  thinV  1  may  take  his  bond.  Shik. 

7.  Real ;  actual ;  serious ;  as  iu  the  phrases  in  good 
ec7-nest;  in  good  sooth. 

Love  nn  man  in  good  earnest.  Shak. 

8.  Not  small,  insignificant,  or  of  no  account:  consid- 
erable ;  esp.,  in  the  plirases  a  good  deal,  a  qood  uunf,  a 
good  degree,  a  good  share  or  part,  etc. 

9.  Not  lacking  or  deficient ;  full ;  complete. 
Good  measure,  pressed  doMn,  and  shaken  together,  nnil  nm- 

""'-'^^"-  /.((/<■  vi.;K 

10.  Not  blemished  or  impeached  ;  fair ;  honorable  ; 
unsullied  ;  as  in  the  phrases  a  good  name^  a  good  report, 
good  repute,  etc. 

A  gofid  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.    Eccl.  vii.  1. 

As  good  as.  See  under  As.  —For  good,  or  For  good  and 
all.  completely  and  finally  ;  fully  ;  truly. 

The  t'""'i  wt.inau  nevt-r  died  after  this,  till  she  ciuite  to  die 
.f'"-  g""d  (""/  "//.  h'Kstrnmjr. 

—  Good  breeding,  polite  or  polished  mamiers,  formed  by 
education  ;  a  polite  education. 

])i>tiii^'uifilicd  by  j-'ninl  luniior  and  gofnl  hrerding.    Macmdo'i. 

—  Good  cheap,  literally,  good  bargain  ;  reasonably  cheap. 

—  Good  conrtderatton  i/jiir).  (a)  A  consideration  of  blood 
or  of  natural  lovr-  .and  affection.  ISlftrlsttmr.  (b)  A  val- 
uable consideration,  «r  one  which  will  KUhtain  a  contract. 

—  Good  follow,  a  piTHon  of  coniiianinnuble  (lualities.  [I''a- 
7?i?7)V/r]  —  Good  folk,  or  Good  poopio,  fairicM;  brownies- 
pixies,  etc.  [f'nlloq.  ICikj.  \'  AVr*/.]  — Good  for  nothing. 
(ft)  Of  no  value;  uHflcHs :  wnrthleas.  (6)  Used  subatan- 
tively,  an  idle.  wnrtlili-HH  person. 

My  father  alwiiys  said  I  was  horn  to  be  ft  good  for  nnthinq. 

Lit.  I.],llo», 

—  Oood  Friday,  tho  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  kept  in  some 


chiirchea  as  a  fast,  m  memory  of  our  Sa\nor'8  passion  or 
suflenug;  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion.— Good  hu- 
mor, or  Good-humor,  a  cheertul  or  pleasant  temper  or 
state  of  mind.— Good  nature,  or  Good-nature,  liubitual 
kindness  or  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition ;  amiabil- 
ity ;  state  of  being  iu  good  humor. 

The  good  nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to  his  char- 
"*=""^-  Mucaulny. 

The  young  count's  gnrid  nature  and  easy  persnadabilitv 
were  among  tuu  best  clmractcrihtics.  liunihorw. 

-Good  people.  See  Good  folk  'above). —Good  speed,  good 
luck  ;  good  success ;  godspeed  ;  -  an  old  form  of  wisTune: 
success,  bee  bPEED.  —  Good  turn,  an  act  of  kindness  ;  a 
favor.  -Good  wiU.  (a)  Benevolence;  weUwisliiug;  kmdly 
teelmg.  (b)  (Law)  The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business  ; 
the  tendency  or  inchnation  of  persons,  old  customers  an<f 
others,  to  resort  to  an  established  place  of  business  ;  the 
advantage  accrumg  from  such  tendency  or  inclination. 

y.Jill?*1"''i'L'"'''{P^  "^  ^'■"'^'^  ^^  nothing  more  than  the  proba- 
DUitj  that  the  old  customers  will  resort  to  the  old  plucc. 

Lord  Eldon. 

—  pi  good  time,  {a)  Promptly  ;  punctitally  ;  opportunely  r 
not  too  soon  nor  too  late.  W\  iAfus.)  Correctly  ;  in  proper 
time.  —  To  hold  good,  to  remain  true  or  valid  ;  to  be  oper- 
ative ;  to  remain  iu  force  or  effect ;  as,  his  promise  holds 
goof(;  the  condition  still  //olds  good.  — To  make  good,  to 
lultill :  to  establish  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply  (a  defect  or 
ciehciency) ;  to  indemnify  ;  to  prove  or  verify  (an  accusa- 
tion) ;  to  prove  to  be  blameless ;  to  clear ;  to  vindicate. 

Each  word  mai/e  good  and  true.  Shak. 

Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good.  Shak. 

I  .  .  .  would  by  combat  iiiake  her  good.  Shak. 

Convenient  numbers  to  imike  gooil  the  citv.         Shak. 

—  To  think  good,  to  approve ;  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  ;  to  consider  expedient  or  proper. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price  ;  and  if  not,  forbear. 

^ech.  xi.  12. 
.  E^^  Oood,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  leell,  is  much  used 
m  greeting  and  leave-taking ;  as,  good  day,  good  night. 
good  evenmg,  good  morning,  etc. 

Good  (g6od),  n.     1.  That  which  possesses  desirable 
qualities,  promotes  success,  welfare,  or  happiness,  is  ser- 
viceable, fit,  excellent,  kind,  benevolent,  etc. ;  — opposed 
to  eidl. 
There  be  many  that  say.  Who  will  show  us  any  good  f  Ps.  iv.  6. 

2.  Advancement  of  interest  or  happiness ;  welfare ; 
prosperity;  advantage;  benefit ; —  opposed  to  Aflrm,  etc. 

Theporw/of  the  whole  conmninitv  can  be  promoted  only  by- 
advancing  the  good  of  each  of  tliL-  members  composing  it.   Jay. 

3.  ]jI.  Wares  ;  commodities ;  chattels  ;  —  formerly  usetj 
in  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense.  In  law,  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  almost  all  personal  property  as  distin- 
guished from  land  or  real  property.  Wharton. 

He  hath  made  us  spend  much  good.         C/iaucer, 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  tlic  state  of  Venice.  Shak. 

Dress  goods.  Dry  goods,  etc.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Goods  engine,  a  freiglit  locomotive.  [Eng.]  — Goods  train* 
a  freight  train.  [£ng.]—  Goods  wagon,  a  freight  car. 
[£7ig.]    See  the  Note  imder  Car,  n.,  2. 

Good,  adv.  "Well,  —  especially  in  the  phrase  as  good^ 
with  a  following  flj  expressed  or  implied ;  equally  well; 
with  as  much  advantage  or  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  num  as  kill  a  good  book.    Mdton. 

Aa  good  as,  in  effect ;  virtually ;  the  same  aa. 

They  who  counsel  yc  to  such  a  suppressing,  do  as  good  as  bid 

ye  Biii>press  yourselves.  Milton. 

Good,  V.  t.    1.  To  make  good ;  to  turn  to  good.  [Ohs.'} 

2.  To  manure  ;  to  improve.     [Obs.'l  Bp.  Hall. 

Good'-by'    I  (-bi'),  n.  or  interj.      [A  contraction  of 

Good'-bye'j      God  he  vith  ye  (God  be  ul  i/e,  God 

inv^  ye,  God  bicye).]     Farewell ;  a  form  of  address  used 

at  parting.     See  the  last  Note  under  By,  prep.         Shak. 

Good'—den'  (-den'),  infrrj.  [Corrupt,  of  good  e'en,  for 

good  ( rcitiug.l     A  form  of  salutation.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Good'-fei'low-sMp  (-f?K15-shTp),  n.   Agreeable  com- 

paniouship  ;  companionablencss. 

Good'geoa  (guj'un  or  gooj'iin),  n.  {Najit.)  Same  as 
Gudgeon,  5. 

Good^— hu'znorod  (gijod'hu'merd  or  -u'merd  ;  see  Hu- 
mor, 277),  (f.  Having  a  cheerful  spirit  and  demeanor; 
good-temi'crcd.     See  Good-nati'Red. 

Good'-hu'mored-ly,  adv.  With  a  cheerful  spirit;  in 
a  cheerful  nr  j^nud-tempered  manner. 

Good'ish  (fioud'tsh),  a.  Rather  good  than  the  con- 
trary ;  not  actually  b.ad  ;  tolerable. 

Goodhh  pictures  in  rich  frames.  Waljwle, 

Good'lesS,  a.    Havmg  no  goods.     \^Obs.'\       Chaucer, 

Goodaich  (-ITch),  o.    Goodly.     [0/>5.]  Chaucer. 

Good'U-ness  (-n-n5s),  n.     [^From  Goodly.]    Beauty 

of  form  ;  grace;  elegance;  comeliness. 

Ilcr  grioi/li>i.-'.<  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.    Sir  P.  Sidnej/. 

Good'-look'ing  (-Idok'Ing),  a.    Handsome. 

Good'ly,  <idv.     Excellently.     [06.v.]  Spenser. 

Good'ly.  a.  ICotnpar.  Goodlier  (-IT-er) ;  sttperf.  GooD- 

LiFST.j    [OK.  godlich,  AS.  gtidUc.    See  Good,  and  Like.} 

1.  I'leasant ;  ngrce^able ;  desirable. 

"We  have  many  goodly  days  to  eee.  Shak.^ 

2.  Of  pleasing  appearance  or  character ;  comely ; 
graceful ;  as,  a  goodly  person  ;  goodly  raiment,  houses. 

Tho  goodliest  num  of  men  tmci-  born.  ^liKon. 

3.  Large;  considerable;  portly;  as.  a  ^'oorf^;/ number. 

C'nrfi!;/  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.  J}ryden~ 
Goodly-head  (-hed),  \n.  Goodness;  grace;  goodli- 
Goodly-hood  (-hSBd),  f      ncss.    [O65.]  Spenser. 

Good'man  (-mitn),  «.    [Good  -|-  num.']    1.  A  familiar 

appellation  of  civility,  equivalent  to  "My  friend,"  '*Oood 

sir,"  "Mister  ;  "  — sometimes  used  ironically.     [Obs.] 
With  you,  grxidwan  boy,  nn  you  please.  Sliak. 

2.  A  husband;  tho  master  of  n  house  or  family;  — 

often  used  in  speaking  familiarly.     [Archaic]     Chaucer. 
Say  ye  to  the  goodman  of  the  houHC,  .  .  .  Where  in  thi-  iruCBt- 

chandier  '(  Mark  siv.  U. 
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(J^^  In  the  early  colonial  records  of  New  Enplnnd,  the 
term  iini'dman  is  frequeutly  UHed  as  a  tilln  uf  desiKHii- 
tiuii,  huiiiutiliK'S  ill  a  rt-.^pL-ctful  inaniUT,  tu  dt^nott^  ;i  pcr- 
Bon  wliuno  liifit  ii:iiiK'  \\.\H  not  known,  or  when  it  was  nut 
desired  ti>  uMr  t  Il;iT,  n;iiiii- ;  in  tliia  utiti  it  wub  nearly  equiv- 
alent til  Mr.  'i'lii.s  llH(^  was  doubtlean  bruutht  with  the 
first  BettlcTH  I'rnni  Kngluud. 

Good'-na'tured   (good'na'turd;  13D),  a.      Naturally 
mild  inteiniicr;  not  eaaily  i»rovoked. 
Syn.  —  GuuD-NATintEP,    GooD-iEMrKUKu,   Good- HIT. 

MORED.  Quoil-iii'liiifd  dcnntfH  a  dmin-Hilii'ii  lo  ])leaBe  and 
be  pleaaed.  ii'ioii-trniptriit  dcnotrsaljubu.  nl  mind  whicli 
is  not  easily  niHk'd  hy  prn\(ical.i(inrt  or  ntliiT  diHturl)in^ 
hitiueiiccs.  i,'<;i,/'/iiiiiit.'if<!  in  applied  to  a  Kpirit  lull  ot 
eawe  and  rhriTtiilncsH,  aH  displayed  in  I'ne'H  uutward  de- 
portment and  in  sixi.d  inteiTniiryi.'.  A  i_i'""l-ntttitnd  num 
recomnieiida  himseli  to  all  by  the  spirit  wliith  t^uvernri 
him.  A  guinl-ft'intoreil  man  rccomiucndH  liiniBelf  particu- 
larly as  a  t'Ompauion.  A  <i"iiil-fi  ini"  rrif  man  id  rarely  be- 
trayed into  niiytliing  whudi  can  diaturb  tho  serenity  of 
the  social  cirtle. 

Good'-na'tured-ly,  rn/v.     With  mildness  of  temper. 

Oood'ness  (Rood'ngn),  ji.  [AS.  goilncs.'\  The  quality 
of  bfinfj  good  in  any  of  its  various  lienseB  ;  excellence ; 
virtue;  kindness;  benevoli'iioe  ;  as,  the  f;oor77if.ss  of  tim- 
ber, of  a  soil,  of  food  ;  goodness  of  character,  of  disposi- 
tion, of  conduct,  etc. 

Good'  now'  (nouQ.  An  exclamatiou  of  wonder,  sur- 
priae,  (ir  entreaty.     lObs.}  Shuk. 

Goods  (K'Jodz),  11.  pi.     See  Good,  n.,  3. 

Good'shlp,  7!.     Favor;  grace.     [Obs.']  Gower. 

Qood^-tem'pered  (Ki">d'tem'perd),  a.  Having  a  good 
temper;  ni>t  e:i.sily  v,-xed.     See  Good-natuhed. 

Qood'wife'  (yooJ'wif),  n.  The  mistresa  of  a  Iionse. 
]_Arvh<iic'}  Robynstm  {Jlore^s  Utopia). 

Good'y  (gofid'y),  n.  ;  pi.  Goodies  (-Tz).  1.  A  bonbon, 
cake,  or  the  like  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.     iCollog.'] 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Au  American  fish  ;  the  lafayette  or  spot. 

Good'y,  n. ;  pi.  Goodies  (-Tz).  [Prob.  coutr.  from 
gooJu'i/e.^    Goodwife  ;  —  a  low  term  of  civility  or  sport. 

Good'-year  (good'yer),  n.  [See  Goujere.]  Tlie  ven- 
ereal disease  ;  —  uften  used  as  a  mild  oath.    [Obs.']  Shak. 

Good'y— good'y,  a.  Mawkishly  or  weakly  good ; 
exhibiting  goodness  with  silliness.     {_CoUoq.'\ 

Good'y-shlp,  71.  The  state  or  quality, of  a  goody  or 
goodwife.     [Jocose']  HiuUbras. 

II  Goo-roo',  Gu-ru'  (goti-roo'),  n.  [Hind,  gia-u  a  spir- 
itual parent  or  teacher,  Skr.  guru  heavy,  noble,  venera- 
ble, teacher.  Cf.  Grief.]  A  spiritual  teacher,  guide,  or 
confessor  among  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 

Gooa'an'der  (g<x>H^^n^ier),  n.  [OE.  gossander,  a 
tautological  word  formed  fr.  goose  -f-  gander.  Cf.  Mer- 
ganser.] {Zoi'il.)  A  species  of  merganser  (it/,  mergan- 
ser) of  Northern  Europe  and  America ;  —  called  also 
merganser^  dundiier,  saubilli  saicneb^  sftelduck,  and 
shehlrake.     See  Merganser. 

Goose   (goos),  n. ;   pi.   Geese  (ges).     [OE.  gos,  AS. 
goSf  pi.  ges  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  gens,  Icel. 
gas.,  Dan.  gaas.,  Sw.  ga.^,  Rnss.  guse,  Olr. 
geiss,  L.  anser,  for  ha7isei',  Gr.  xv^t 
Skr.  hamsa.    V233.     Cf.  Gander, 
GannetI  Ganza,  Gosling.]  {ZoiJl.) 

1.  Any  large  web-footed  bird 
of  the  subfamily  ^-lHjer/j;«,  and 
belonging  to  Anser,  Braiita^ 
Chen,  and  several  allied  gen- 
era.   See  Anseres. 

C^^  The  common  domes- 
tic goose  is  believed  to  ha\. 
been  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean gray  lag  goose  {Aji.su 
anser).  Tlie  bean  ^oose  (A. 
setjelicin),  the  American  wild 
or  Canada  goose  [Brant a 
Canadensis)^  and  the  berni- 
cle  ^oo&e  (Brania  leucopsis)  are  well  known  species.  The 
American  white  or  snow  geese  and  the  bine  goose  belong 
to  the  genus  Vfmi.  See  Bernicle.  Emprror  goose,  under 
Emperor,  Snow  goose,  Wild  goose.  Brant. 

2.  Any  large  bird  of  other  related  families,  reaembling 
the  common  goose. 

E^^  The  Egyptian  or  fox  goose  (Alopnchen  jEgyp- 
tiaca)  and  the  African  spur-winged  geese  (Plectropterus) 
belong  to  the  family  Plectropteridx.  The  Australian 
semipalmated  %oom{Anseranas  semivalmata)  and  Cape 
Barren  goose  { Cereopsis  Novx-HoUanxIi:e)  are  very  differ- 
ent from  nortliem  geese,  and  each  is  made  the  t\'pe  of  a 
distmct  family.    Both  are  domesticated  in  Australia. 

3.  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron,  so  called  from  its  handle, 
which  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

4.  A  silly  creature  ;  a  simpleton. 

6.  A  game  played  with  counters  on  a  board  divided  in- 
to compartments,  in  some  of  which  a  goose  was  depicted. 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  ami  tise. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  ,'/oo.«e.  Goldsmirh. 

A  wild  gooB6  chase,  an  attempt  to  accomplish  something 
Impossible  ur  unlikely  nf  attainment.  —  Fen  goose  See 
under  Fen.  -  Qooae  barnacle!  Z'-;;/. ),  any  peduncuVited  bar- 
nacle .>f  the  genus  Anatija  or  lr],as  .■  ^called  also  duck 
barnacle.  See  Barnacle,  and  Cirripedia. —Gooae  cap,  a 
8iUy  person.  [Obs.]  Heart.  ,i-  Fl.~  Oooae  com  i /V^>M  a 
coarse  kind  of  rush  (Jimcus  sqnarrosu.'i).— Qoove  feast, 
Michaelmas.  [Cnlloq.  A'??'/.]  —  Goose  flesh,  a  peculiar 
roughness  of  the  skin  produced  by  cold  or  fear;  —  called 
also  goose  skin.— Qoo&Q  grass.  ( Bot'.){a)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
{Jahum(G.  Ajiarine),  a  favorite  food  of  geese  —called 
s.\bo  ratchneed  and  clravprs.  ih)  A  species  of  knotgrass 
iPolii'jonum  anci'lare''.  ir)  The  annual  spear  grass  (/"oa 
annuo).  —  Goose  neck,  anything,  as  a  rod  of  iron  or  a  pipe 
curved  like  the  neck  of  a  goose;  specifically  (A'awA).  an 
iron  hook  conneeting  a  spar  with  a  mast.  — Goose  qulU.  a 
large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose ;  also,  a  pen  made  from 
it. —Goose  skin.  See  Gnr,.<!r  jlrsh,  above. —  Goose  tongue 
{Bof.\  a  composite  plant  ^AclnUcn  jitarniica)..  growing 
wild  in  the  British  islands.  -  Sea  goose.  \Zodl.)  See 
Phalarope. —  Solan  goose.    {Zo'Ol.)  See  Gann'et. 

QooseTaer-ry  (gooz'b6r-rJ-  or  goos'-),  n.  ;  pi.  Goose- 
(-rtz).    [Corrupted  for  groseherry  or  groiseberry. 


Ktbcrry  Worm  and  Adult  M"th  (Ija- 
kiuDid  convolutdla).    Nat-  size. 


fr.  OF.  groisele,  F.  groseilh;  —  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  G. 

krau.sbccre,  krau.sclbrcrr  {It.  kruu.s  crisp),  1>,  kruisbes, 
kruisbeztc  (as  if  crossbcrry,  Ir.  kruis  crohb ;  for  kroesbe-s, 
kroesbezic,  fr.  kroes  crisp),  Sw.  kruabdr  (fr.  ferns,  krunig, 
crisp).  The  first  part  of  the  word  iij  i)erh.  akin  to  E. 
curl.  Cf.  Grossular,  «.]  1,  {Jiol.)  Any  thorny  shrub 
of  the  genus  JCibcs  ;  also,  tlie  edible  berries  of  such  shrub. 
Thero  are  several  species,  of  which  liibes  Grossularia 
is  the  one  commonly  cultivated. 

2.  A  silly  person  ;  a  goose  cap.  Goldsmith. 

Barbadoes  gooseberry,  a  climbing  prickly  slinib  ( I'crc.skia 
aculcat'ij  t)i  till!  Wewt  Indies,  which  bears  cdibln  berriew 
,  reHi-mbling  gooseberries.  —  Coromandel  gooseberry.  See 
Cauambi'LA.  -  Gooseberry  fool.  See  Ist  F<n.[,.  Gooseberry 
worm  iZoal.l,  the  larvu  ot  a  sm.iU  moth  \JJal.ruuia  con- 
rululcU<tU      It  de- 

stroys  the   goose-  ,  ,  ^, 

berry  by  eating 
llie  interior. 

Goose'ilsh' 

(goos'f  I  hIi'J,  ». 
{ZooL)  See  An- 
gler. 

Goose'foot' 
(-foot'),  n.  {Hut.) 
A  genua  nf  lierb^ 
{Chcnopodium)  mostly  annual  weeds;  pigweed. 

Goos'er-y  (goos'er-J),  n.  ;  2)1.  Gooseries  (-Tz).  1,  A 
place  for  keeping  geese. 

2.  The  characteristics  or  actions  of  a  goose  ;  silliness. 
Tlie  finical  goosery  of  your  neat  sermon  aclor.       Jliltun. 

Goose'Wlng'  (-wing'),  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  clews 
or  lower  corners  of  a  course  or  a  topsail  when  the  middle 
part  or  the  rest  of  the  sail  is  furled. 

Goose'Wlnged'  (-wTngd'),  a.  (Naut.)  (a)  Having  a 
"  K'ni.seiviii^'."  (/j)  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel 
with  foresail  set  on  one  side  and  mainsail  on  the  other; 
wing  and  wing. 

GoOS'lsh, '/.     Like  a  goose ;  foolish.    [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Goost  (gost),  71.     Ghost;  spirit.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Goot  (got),  H.     A  goat.     lObs.]  Chance}-. 

Go'-out'  (go'ouf),  n.  A  sluice  in  embankments 
agauist  tlie  sea,  for  letting  out  the  land  waters,  when  the 
tide  is  out.     [Written  also  gout.] 

Go'pher  (go'fer),  n.  [V.  gau/re  waffle,  honeycomb. 
See  Gauffer.]  (Zool.)  1.  One  of  several  North  American 
burrowing  rodents  of  the  genera  Geomys  and  Thomo- 
niys,  of  the  family  Geomyid.r  ; —  called  also  pocket  go- 
pher and  pouched  rat.     See  Pocket  gopher,  and  Tucan. 

C^^   The   name   was   originally 

given  by  French  settlers  to  many 
urrowing  rodents,  from  their  hon- 
eycombing the  earth. 

2.  One  of  several  western  Amer- 
ican species  of  the  genus  Sjiemio- 
philus,  of  the  family  Scinridie  ;  as, 
the  gray  gopher  {Speriunplnhis 
Franklini)  and  the  striped  gopher 
{S.  tridecemliueatus) ; — called  also 
striped  prairie  sfpiirrel,  Icjinrd 
marmot,  and  leopard  spermophile. 
See  Spermophile. 

3.  A  large  land  tortoise  (Tw/hc/o 
Caroliiia)  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  whicli  makes  extensive  burrows. 

4.  A  large  burrowing  snake  {Spilotes  Coupcri)  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

Gopher  dim  {.\fi}) in g),  an  irregular  prospecting  drift, 
following  or  seeking  the  ore  without  regard  to  regular 
grade  or  section.  Raymond. 

Go'pher  wood''  (wcrSdO-  [Heb.  gopher.]  A  species  of 
wood  used  in  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark.  Grn.  vi.  14. 

II  Go-rac'co  (go-rak'ko),  7i.  A  paste  prepared  from 
tobacco,  and  smoked  in  hookahs  in  We.stern  India. 

Go'ral  (go'r'd),  n.  (Zo'ul.)  An  Indian  goat  antelope 
{yeiiwrhcihis  goral).,  resembling  the  chamois. 

Go'ra-my  (go'ra-my),  71.     (Zool.)  Same  as  Goitrami. 

Gor'-beMled  (gDr'bSI'ird),  a.     Big-bellied.     [Obs.] 

Gor'-bel'ly,  n.  [Gore  filth,  dirt  +  belly.]  A  promi- 
nent belly  ;  a  big-bellied  person.     lObs.] 

Gorce  (u'Ors),  n.  [OF.  gorl,  nom.  gorz,  gulf,  L.  qurges 
whirlpool,  gulf,  stream.  See  Gorge.]  A  pool  of'water 
to  keep  fish  in  ;  a  wear.     [06,?.] 

Gor'cocll'  (gorOcSkO,  7^  [Brob.  from  gore  blood.] 
(Zool.)  The  moor  cock,  or  red  grouse.  See  Grouse. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Gor'crow'  (-kro'),  n.  [AS.  gor  dung,  dirt.  See  Gore 
blood,  dirtj  (Zonl.)  The  carrion  crow ;  — called  also 
gercrow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gord  (gord  or  gord),  n.  [Written  also  gourd.]  [Perh. 
hollow,  and  so  named  in  allusion  to  a  qourd.]  An  in- 
strument of  gaming  ;  a  sort  of  dice.    {^Ob's.]  Beau,  ttr  Fl. 

W  Gor'dl-a'ce-a  (g8r'dT-a'she-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Gordian,  1.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  nematoid  worms, 
including  the  hairworms  or  hair  eels  (Gordius  and  3Ier- 
mis).     See  Gordius,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Gor'dl-an  (cSr'dT-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Gor<hus, 
king  of  Phrygia.  or  to  a  knot  tied  by  him  •,  hence,  intri- 
cate ;  complicated  ;  inextricable. 

Gordian  knot,  an  intricate  kiiot  tied  by  Gordius  in  the 
thong  which  connected  the  pole  of  the  chariot  witli  the 
yoke.  An  oracle  having  declared  that  he  who  should 
untie  it  should  be  master  of  Asia,  Alexander  the  Great 
averted  the  ill  omen  of  his  inability  to  loosen  it  by  cut- 
ting it  with  his  sword.  Hence,  a  irordian  knot  is  an  in- 
extricable difficulty :  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  hiot  is  to 
remove  a  difficulty  by  bold  and  energetic  measures. 

2.   iZnnl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Gordiacea. 

Gor'dl-an,  n.     {Zool.)  One  of  the  Gordiacea. 

II  Gor'di-us  (-Bs),  n.  [NL.  See  Gordian,  1.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  long,  slender,  nematoid  worms,  parasitic  in 
insects  until  near  maturity,  when  they  leave  the  insect, 
and  live  in  water,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs :  — 
called  also  hair  eel.,  hainvorm,  and  hair  snake,  from  the  j 


Striped  GfiphQT(Sper- 

mop/uhis    tride^tm- 
tineatus). 


absurd,  but 
cumniun  and 
widely  dif- 
fused, no- 
tion   that 

they     are      Male  Gordiu*(G.rrtn»»).    /;  Tail  of  male, 
met  amor-  much  tnlurgcd. 

phased  horsehaird. 

Gore  (gorj,  n.  [AS.  gor  dirt,  dung;  akin  to  Icel- 
gor,  Sw.  gorr,  OHG.  gor,  and  perh.  to  E.  cord,  chord., 
and  yarn;  cf.  Icel.  g'orn^  gamir^  guts.]    1.  Dirt;  mud- 

t-'i''-^"-!.     .  .  lip-  Fisher. 

2.  Blood  ;  especially,  blood  that  after  effusion  has  be- 
come thiek  or  clotted.  Milton. 

Ooro,  n._  [OK.  gore,  gare.  AS.  gara  angular  point  of 
land,  f  r.  gar  sjiear ;  akin  to  D.  geer  gore,  G.  qehre  gore^ 
gcr  spear,  Icel.  geiri  gore,  geir  spear,  and  prob.  to  E. 
goad.  Cf.  Gar,  n.^  Garlic,  and  Gore,  v.]  1.  A  wedge- 
shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth,  canvas,  etc.,  sewed 
into  a  garment,  sail,  etc.,  to  give  greater  width  at  a  par^ 
ticular  part. 

2.  A  small  triangular  piece  of  land.  CowelL 

3.  {Her.)  One  of  the  abatements.     It  is  ma'Ie  of  two- 
curved  lines,  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  ^ 
in  the  fc'SKe  point. 

C^^  It  is  usually  on  the  sinister  side, 
and  of  the  tincture  called  tenne.  Like 
the  other  abatements  it  is  a  modern 
fancy  and  not  actually  used. 

Gore,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gored 
(gord) ;    p.    pr.    &    vb.    n.    Goring.] 
[OE.    gar    spear,    AS.    gar.      See    'la 
Gore.]    To  pierce  or  wound,  as  with  a     ^^"'■e  (,/I-r.). 
horn  ;  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear  ; 
to  stab. 

TIi€  low  BtunipB  shall  yore 
nifl  (Ittiiity  fetl.  Coleridge. 

Gore,  V.  t.  To  cut  In  a  triangular  form  ;  to  piece  with, 
a  gore  ;  to  provide  with  a  gore  ;  as,  to  gore  an  apron, 

GoretUl'  (-b!l'),  n.  ['id  gore -\- bill.]  (Zool.)  Th& 
garfish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gor'fly'  (gGr'fii'),  n.  ;pl.  Gorflies  (-fUz').  lGor& 
(AS.  gor)  dung+/yj     {Zool.)  A  dung  fly. 

Gorge  (gorj),  n.  [F.  gorge,  LL.  gorgia,  throat,  nar- 
row  pass,  and  gorga  abyss,  whirlpool,  prob.  fr.  L.  gurges 
whirlpool,  gulf,  abyss;  cf.  Skr.  garqara  whirlpool,  i7/'tO- 
devour.  Cf.  Gorget.]  1.  The  throat ;  the  gullet ;  the- 
canal  by  which  food  passes  to  the  stomach. 

Wherewith  he  gripped  her  gorge  with  so  great  pain.  Spenrer^ 
Now,  how  abhorred  !  .  .  .  my  gorge  rises  at  it.       Shak. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance  ;  as  :  {a)  A  defile  be- 
tween mountains,  {b)  The  entrance  into  a  bastion  or 
other  outwork  of  a  fort ;  —  usually  synonymous  with. 
1-ear.    See  lllust.  of  Bastion. 

3.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed,  especially  by  a. 
hawk  or  other  fowl. 

And  all  the  wnv.  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 

He  i^i^ewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  detest.    Spmser. 

4.  A  filling  or  choking  of  a  passage  or  channel  by  an 
obstruction  ;  as,  au  ice  gorge  in  a  river. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  concave  molding  ;  a  cavetto.  Gwilt- 
6-  (Kant.)  The  groove  of  a  pulley. 

Gorge  circle  (Gearing),  the  outline  of  the  smallest  cross. 
section  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  —  Gorge  hook,  two 
fishhook-s,  separated  by  a  piece  of  lead.    Knight. 

Gorge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gorged  (gSrjd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Gorging  (gur'jlng).]  [F.  gorger.  See  Goroe^ 
n.]  1.  To  swallow;  especially,  to  swallow  with  greedi- 
ness, or  in  large  mouthfuls  or  quantities. 

The  fish  has  g'lrgnl  tin.-  liook.  Johnson. 

2.  To  glut ;  to  fill  up  to  the  throat ;  to  satiate. 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh.  A'ldison. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite.  Jiriiden.. 
Gorge,  V.  i.  To  eat  greedily  and  to  satiety.  Milton. 
Gorged  (g8rjd),  a.     1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat. 

2.  (ller.)  Bearing  a  coronet  or  ring  about  the  neck. 

3.  Glutted  ;  fed  to  the  fuU. 

Gor'ge-let  (gor'je-15t),  n.  {Zo'61.)  A  small  gorget,  a» 
of  a  humming  l>ird. 

Gor'geoUB  (gOr'jQs),  a.  [OF.  gorgias  beautiful,  glo- 
rious, vain,  luxurious;  cf.  OF,  gorgias  ruff,  neck  hand- 
kerchief, and  F.  gorge  throat,  and  se  pengorger  to  as- 
sume airs.  Cf.  Gorge,  n.]  Imposing  through  splendid 
or  various  colors  ;  showy;  fine;  magnificent. 

Cloud-land,  gorgeous  land.  Cukridge^ 

Gnvfjrous  33  the  sun  ot  niitlsunimer.  Sfiak^ 

—  Gor'geous-ly,  adv.  —  Gor'geoas-ness,  n. 

II  Gor'ge-rln'  (gSr'zhe-raN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  gorge  neck.J 
(Ai'ch.)  In  some  columns,  that  part  of  the  capital  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  sliaft  and  the  annulet  of 
tlie  echinus,  or  the  space  between  two  neck  moldings  ;i 

—  called  also  7t€ck  of  the  capital,  and  hypotrachelium. 
See  lllust.  of  Column. 

Gor'get  (gor'jSt),  71.  [OF.  gorgete,  dim.  of  gorge- 
throat.  See  Gorge,  n.]  1.  A 'piece  of 
armor,  whether  of  chain  mail  or  of  plate, 
defending  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  forming  a  part  cf  the  double 
breastplate  of  the  14th  centurj-. 

2.  A  piece  of  plate  armor  covering  the 
same  parts  and  worn  over  the  buff  coat  in 
the  17th  centxiry,  and  without  other  steel 
armor. 

I'nfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  small  ornamental    plate,   usually    Necki^ate°(3). 
crescent-shaped,  and  of  gilded  copper,  for- 
merly hung  around  the  neck  of  officers  in  full  uniform 
in  some  modem  armies. 

4.  A  ruff  worn  by  women.     [O^.r.] 

5.  i-'^urg.)  (a)  A  cutting  instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 
(h)  A  grooved  instrument  used  in  performing  various 
operations  ;  —  called  also  blunt  gorget.  Dunglison~ 


use,    unite,   rude,   fuU,    up,    lirn ;    pity;    food,    fo^t ;    out,   oil;      chair;    go;    sine,   ini ;    then,   thin;    boN;    zh  = 
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e.  (Zool.)    A  crescent-shaped,  colored  patch  on  the  I      Gor'y  (gor'y-),  a.     [From  Gore.]     1.   Covered  with 


Fracmcnt  of  Gorsonia 
(<;.r/n!irlliiiiO-  a  Axis; 
(■  Ca*ncnchyma. 


pi 


See  GoR- 


L'oiiiaecQ.  Er.inc]i 
.ilJUaC-'raUCord/- 
lium  ruhrinii)  witll 
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cliyiim:  h  Lunjitu- 
(liiial  Ducts:  c  Ax- 
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neck  of  a  bird  or  maiuiual. 

Gorget  hammer  (Zool.)^  a  Iiumming  bird  of  the  genus 
TrijcTiilus.    See  Rubythroat. 

Gor'gon  (gOr'gOu),?*.  [L.  Gorgo,  -on'is,  Gr.  ropyw,  fr. 
yopyds  terrible.]  1.  (G'r.  Myth.)  One  of  three  fabled  sis- 
ters, Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  with  suaky  luiir  and  uf 
terrific  aspect,  the  sight  of  whom  turned  the  beholder  to 
stone.     The  name  is  particularly  given  to  Medusa. 

2.  Anytlmitr  very  ugly  or  horrid.  Milton. 

3.  {Zo'JL)  The  bruxdled  gnu.    See  Gnu. 
Qor^gon,  «.    Like  a  Gorgon ;  very  ugly  or  terrific  ;  as, 

a  GoTfjon  face.  Dryden. 

W  6br'go-na'ce-a    (gSr'gS-na'she-^),   n.   pL      [i^L.] 

^Zoul.  )    See  GOKGONIACEA. 

Qor-go'ne-an  (gSr-gyne-an),  a.    See  Gorgonian,  1. 

II  Gor  go-ne'ion  (gSr'g6-ne'y5n),  ii.  ;  pL  Gokgoneia 
(-ya).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ropydi-etoe, 
eriuiv.  to  Top-yetos  belonging  to  a 
■Gorgon.]    {Arch.)  A  mask  carved 
in  imitation  of  a  Gorgon's  head. 
Ehn.:s. 

II  Gor-go^nl-a  (gor-gynT-a),  n. 
[L..  a  coral  which  hardens  in  the 
air.]  {Zool.)  1-  A  genus  of  Gor- 
gouiacea,  formerly  very  extensive, 
"but  now  restricted  to  such  species 
as  the  West  Indian  sea  fan  {Gor- 
gonia  JiabeUum),  sea  plume  {G. 
Jietosa)^  and  other  allied  species 
having  a  flexible,  horny  axis. 

2.  Any  slender  branched  gor- 
gonian. 

II  Qor-go'nl-a'ce-a  (-a'shc-a),  n 
GONiA.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  Alcyouaria,  including 
those  forms  which  have  a  firm  and 
usually  branched  axis,  covered  with 
^  porous  crust,  or  co-nenchyma,  in 
which  the  polj'p  cells  are  situated. 

I^^  Tlie  axis  is  commonly  homy, 
but  it  may  be  solid  and  stony  (com- 
posed of  calcium  carbonate),  as  in  the 
red  coral  of  commerce,  or  it  may  be 
f.n  alternating  horny  and  .stony  jomts. 
as  in  Isis.  bee  Alcyonaria,  Astho- 
ZOA,  Ccenenchyma. 

Gor-gO'nl-an  (g5r-go'nT-an),  a. 
£L.  Gorgoneus.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  Gorgon  ;  terrifying  into 
-stone;  terrific. 

The  rest  hia  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move. 

MUlou. 

2.  {Zodl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Gorgoniacea ;  as,  gorgo- 
nian coral. 

Oor-go^nl-an,  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Gorgoniacea. 

Oor'gon-lze  (gor'g5n-iz),  V.  t.  To  have  the  effect  of 
3,  Gorgon  upon  ;  to  turn  into  stone  ;  to  petrify,     [i?.] 

Gor'hen^  (eSrliSnOi  n-  [Gor- as  in  r/orcoc/:  +  Aen.] 
(Zoal.)  Tlie  female  of  the  gorcock. 

Go-rllla  (gu-rll'la),  7i.  [Au  African  word  ;  found  in 
a  Greek  translation  of  a 
treatise  in  Punic  by  Hanno, 
a  Carthaginian.]  (_Z"i,l.) 
A  large,  arboreal,  autliru- 
poid  ape  of  "West  Africa. 
It  is  larger  than  a  man, 
-aud  is  remarkable  for  its 
massive  skeleton  and  pow- 
erful muscles,  which  give 
it  enormous  strength.  In 
:80me  respects  its  anatomy, 
more  than  that  of  any  oth- 
■er  ape,  except  the  cliim- 
panzee,  resembles  that  ■  " 
man. 

Gor'lng(gor'Tng).  7!..'  , 
Gor'ing  clotli'  (kioth' . 
nr>).  {Aiiut.)  A  piece  of 
<aiivas  cut  ohlitiuely  to 
••%'iileu  a  sail  at  the  foot. 

Gonn  (gorm),  71.  Axle 
■grease.    See  Go.me.   [/Vor. 

Gonn,  V.  t.  To  daub,  as  the  hands  or  clothing,  with 
igorra  ;  to  daub  witli  anjlhing  sticky.     [/Vor.  J^ng.J 

Gor'mafgor'mi),  ».  {Zobl.)The  European  cormorant. 

Gor'mand  (gOr'niand),  n.  [F.  gonnnnml ;  cf.  Prov. 
F.  go'ir liter  to  sip,  to  lap,  fioiirniacher  to  eat  improperly, 
¥.  goi/rme  mumps,  glanders,  Icel.  gormr  nuid,  mire, 
Prov.  K.  gorm  to  smear,  daub  ;  all  perh.  akin  to  E.  gore 
blood,  filth.  Cf.  Gourmand.]  A  greedy  or  ravenous 
eater;  a  luxurious  feeder  ;  a  gourmand. 

Gor'mand,  '/.     Ghittonous;  voracious.  Pope. 

Gor^mand-er  (-er),  n.    See  Gormand,  n.    \_Ohs.\ 

Gor'mand -Ism  (-Iz'm),  n.    Gluttony. 

Gor'mand-lze  (-Iz),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gor- 
MANi'i/.KJ)  {-\/.'\);  p.  pr.Si  rh.  71.  Gormandizing  (-i'/Tng).] 
[K.  fjfmrmniuli.^c  gluttony.  Sec  Gormand.]  To  eat 
greedily ;  to  swallow  voraciously  ;  to  feed  ravenously  or 
lik.e  a  glutton.  Shnk. 

Gor'mand -I'zer   (-I-'zer),    n.      A   greedy,   voracious 

cater;  a  tforiniiid  ;  a  glutton. 

Go-roon'  shell'  (gS-roon'  sIiiHO.  (Zool.)  A  large, 
handHome.  marine,  univalve  shell  (Triton  fr  morale). 

-Gorse  (gfirs),  n.  [OE.  &  AS.  rior.tt ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
groWj  grass.']    {Hot.)  Furze.    See  Furze. 

Thp  common,  ovprRrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

With  prickly  guntr.  Coirprr. 

OoTM  Uri  (Zool.),  the  European  linnet ;  — called  also 
gorxr  hntrfipr.  [Prov.  Enri.]  —  Qortt  chat  iZoi'il.),  the 
whinchat.  —Oorie  duck  iZoof.),  the  contrrakc  ;  —  called 
nlBO  f/>«M  ifrakf,  land  ilrake,  and  mm  ilrakr. 


Gorilla  (Tiofilofti/tc 
pil/uci'.*,  u«, 


iV/u). 


■  J.;//.,. 


American  Gri&hawk. 
Adult  plmnngc. 


gore  or  clotted  blood. 

'I'liuu  can&t  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake 

Tliy  iiorif  locks  at  mc.  .*>/iak. 

2.  Bloody  ;  murderous.     "  Go7*7/  emulation."      S/iak, 

Gos'hawk'  (gSs'lmk'),  Ji.  [AS.  gdshuj'uc,  lit.,  goose- 
hawk ;  or  Icel.  gas/iitiiki:  See 
(_ioo.SE,  and  Hawk  tlie  bird.] 
{Zu'jL)  Any  large  hawk  of  tlie 
genus  Astiir,  of  which  many 
species  and  varieties  are  known. 
The  European  {Aslur  paliimha- 
rius)^^^^  the  American  (.1.  H/n- 
eapilltis)  are  the  best  known  spe- 
cies. Tliey  are  noted  for  their 
powerful  flight,  activity,  and 
courage.  The  Australian  gos- 
hawk {A.  NovEe-Hollandioi)  is 
pure  wliite. 

G0S'lierd(g5s'herd),7i.  [OE. 
gosherde.  See  Goose,  aud  Herd 
a  herdsman.]  One  who  takes 
care  of  geese. 

Goslet  (goziet),  n.  {Zool.) 
One  of  several  species  of  pygmy 
geese,  of  the  genus  Ketlcpu.s. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
teal,  and  inhabit  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

Gos'ling  (g5zaTng),  v.  [AS. 
gos  goose  +  -ling.]  1.  A  young 
or  mifledged  goose. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut  trees  and  pines.  Bailey. 

Gos'pel  (gos'pel),  n.  [OE.  gosjjcl,  godspel,  AS.  god- 
sprll;  god  God  -\-  spell  story,  talc.  See  Goo,  and  Spell, 
('.]  1.  Glad  tidings  ;  especially,  the  good  news  concern- 
ing Christ,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  aud  salvation. 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  Byna- 
gdgues,  and  preaching  the  yos;)t^  of  the  kingdom.     Malt.  iv.  2-'!. 

The  steadfast  belief  of  the  promises  of  the  gos/nl.    Laitlvy. 

Z^^  It  is  probable  that  gospel  is  from  OE.  godspel, 
Goa  story,  the  narrative  concerning  God;  but  it  wr.a 
early  confused  with  god  spell,  g'ood  story,  good  tidings, 
and  was  so  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  ver- 
cion  of  Scripture.  This  use  has  been  retained  in  most 
cases  in  the  Revised  Version. 

Thus  the  literal  sense  [of  gmpd]  is  the  "narrative  of  God," 
(.  .■.,  the  life  of  Christ.  Skeat. 

2.  One  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ^mtten  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jolm. 

3.  A  selection  from  one  of  tlie  gospels,  for  use  in  a  re- 
ligious service  ;  as,  the  gnsjiel  for  the  day, 

4.  Any  system  of  religious  doctrine;  sometimes,  any 
system  of  political  doctrine  or  of  social  philosophy  ;  as, 
this  political  gospel.  Burke. 

5.  Anything  propounded  or  accepted  as  infallibly  true  ; 
as,  they  took  his  words  for  gospel.     \_Colloq.'] 

If  anyone  thinks  this  expression  liyperbolical.  I  shall  only  nsk 
hnn  to  "read  '/.V/i;jm.s,  instead  of  takiu'ij  the  traditional  wuticisnia 
about  Lee  for  gospel.  Saintsbwi/. 

Gos'peli  ff.  Accordant  with,  or  relating  to,  the  gospel ; 
ovangt'lical ;  as,  gospel  righteousness.      Bp.  Wa7-burto7i. 

Gos'pel,  r.  t.     To  instruct  in  the  gospel.  [Ohs.]  Shak. 

Gos'pel-er  (-er),  n.    [AS.  godspellere.]    [Written  also 
gospeller.]     1.  One  of  tlic  four  evangelists.     Bom.  of  B. 
Mark  the  gospelcr  was  the  ghostly  son  of  Peter  in  baptism. 

IVncUj. 

2.  A  follower  of  WycUf,  the  first  English  religious 
reformer  ;  hence,  a  Puritan.     \_Obs.]  Latimer. 

The  persecution  was  carried  on  against  the  gnsjiekrs  with 
nmch  ticrceiiLSs  by  those  of  the  Roman  persuuMun.        £tr;//'e. 

3.  A  priest  or  deacon  wlio  reads  the  gospel  at  the  altar 
during  the  communion  service. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  was  the  celebrant,  the  cpistoler  be- 
ing the  dean,  and  the  gosiielee  the  Bishop  of  Svdnev. 

3'alt'Jhdl  flaxeitc. 

Gos'pel-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.     \_i)np.  &  p.  j).  Gospelized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gospelizing  (-T'zing).]     [Written 

I  also  gospellize.]     1.  To  form  according   to  the  gospel; 

as,  a  command  gospelized  to  us.  Miltm\. 

2.  To  instruct  iu  the  gospel;  to  evangelize;  as,  to 
gnsj>ilize  tlit^  savages.  Buyle. 

GOSS  (gSs  ;  11;".),  n.     [See^GoRSE.]  Gorse.  [0/«.]  Sliak. 

Gos'sa-mer  (go?>'sd-inerj,  it.  [OE.  gossamer,  gossum- 
iner,  gosesoiner,  perh.  for  goose  summer,  from  its  downy 
appearance,  or  perh.  for  God''s  siniimer,  cf.  G.  inai'ien- 
tf<irr  gossamer,  properly  Mary's  yarn,  in  allusion  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Perhaps  the  E.  word  alluded  to  a  legend 
that  the  gossamer  was  the  remnant  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
winding  sheet,  which  dropped  from  her  when  she  was 
taken  up  to  heaven.  For  the  use  of  summer  in  the  sense 
of  film  or  threads,  cf.  G.  ]\riidehensommer^  Altweiber- 
sommer,  jliegender  Summer,   all   meaning,    gossamer.] 

1.  A  fine,  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs,  fioating  in  the 
air,  in  calm,  clear  weather,  especially  in  autumn.  It  is 
seen  in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low  bushes,  and  is 
formed  by  small  spiders. 

2.  Any  very  thin  gauzelike  fabric  ;  also,  a  thin  water- 
proof Mtuff. 

3.  An  outer  garment,  made  of  waterproof  gossamer. 
Goisamer    aplder   {ZoVd.),  any  small   or  yountr   spider 

which  HpiuH  wet»s  by  which  to  sail  in  the  air.     Seel^AL- 

LOONINO  SI'IDEK. 

GOB'sa-mer-y  (-5)?  "•    Like  gossamer  ;  flimsy. 

The  ^Tiatest  niiihtir  of  gonsamcrij  affectation.  De  i*JiinCf>l. 

Gos'san  (goz'z'MO,  n.  {Geol.)  Decomposed  rock,  usu- 
ally rcd<liHb  or  ferruginous  (owing  to  oxidized  pyrites), 
forming  the  npfnT  part  of  a  metallic  vein. 

G0B'san-U'er-ou8  (-Tfer-vis),  a.    {Gossan  -f-  -/erous.'] 

Contniuing  or  j)rnducing  gos.'ian. 

Gos'Sat  (go«^flt),  71.  (Zo'ril.)  A  amall  Briti«h  ma- 
rine HhIi  {Motelia  tririrratii) ;  — called  also  tehistler  and 
thrtr-hfiirdrd  roekling.     \ Prov.  Eng.] 

Oos'slb(-8Tb),7i.  A  gOBStp.  [^Obn.]  Chaucer.  Spenser. 


Gos'slp,  V.  t.    To  stand  sponsor  to.     [Ohs."] 
Gos'slp,  1'.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gossiped  (-sijii 


Gos'slp  (gSs'sTp),  n.  [OE.  gossib,  godsib,  a  relation 
or  sponsor  iu  baptism,  a  relation  by  a  rehgious  obli|.'a- 
tion,  AS.  godsibb,  fr.  god  God  +  sib  alliance,  relation; 
akin  to  G.  sippc,  Goth,  sibja,  and  also  to  Skr.  sabhU  as- 
sembly.]     1.  A  sponsor  ;  a  godfather  or  a  godmother. 

Should  a  ;^reat  lady  that  was  invited  to  be  n  gossip,  in  her 
place  bfnd  liLT  kUcheii  maid,  'I  Would  be  ill  taken.  Stldtii. 

2.  A  friend  or  comrade  ;  a  companion  ;  a  familiar  aud 
customary  acquaintance.     [Obs.] 

My  noble  gossij'S,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal.       Shak. 

3.  One  who  runs  from  house  to  house,  tattling  and 
telling  news  ;  an  idle  tattler. 

The  conirmm  chat  of  gossips  vrhen  they  meet.     Drytlen. 

4.  The  tattle  of  a  gossip  ;  groundless  rumor. 
Bubbles  o'er  like  a  city  with  gossip,  ECandal,  and  spite. 

Teiiii}/son. 

Slink. 

-   .      .   .  .    pt) ;  p-  p'"- 

ti-  lb.  72.  Gossiping.]    1.  To  make  merry.    [_Obs.]    Sliak. 

2.  To  prate  ;  to  chat;  to  talk  much.  Sliak. 

3.  T<  I  run  about  and  tattle  ;  to  tellidle  tales. 
Gos'slp-er  (-er),  71.  One  given  to  gossip.  Beaconsjield. 
Gos'slp-redo  (-red),  n.   [Cf.  Kindhed.]   The  relation- 
ship bctwci'n  a  person  aud  bis  sponsors.     [O65.] 

Gos'slp-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  Spiritual  relatiousbip  or  af- 
f.nity  ;  g<i,sKi](rede  ;  special  intimacy.  Bale. 

2.  Idle  talk;  gossip.  Mrs.  Brouning. 

Gos'sip-y  (-y),  a.    Full  of,  or  given  to,  gossip. 

Gos-SOOn'  (g5s-soon').  71.  [Scot,  garson  an  attendant, 
fr.  F.  gar^-on,  OF.  gars.]     A  boy  ;  a  servant.     [Irelarid] 

I:  Gos-syp'i-mn^gos-sTpl-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gossy- 
pio7i,  gossij>ion.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  yield 
the  cotton  of  the  arts.  The  species  are  much  confused. 
G.  herbaeeuni  is  the  name  given  to  the  common  cotton 
plant,  while  the  long-stapled  sea-island  cotton  is  pro- 
duced by  G.  Barbadense,  a  shrubby  variety.  There  are 
several  other  kinds  besides  tliese. 

Got  (got),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Get.     See  Get. 

Goto  (got),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  gole,  gajife,  canal,  G.  gosse  ; 
akin  to  giessen  to  pour,  shed,  AS.  geotan,  and  E./»5f  to 
u:clt.]     A  channel  for  water.     \I'ror.  Ejig.]  Grose. 

Go'ter  (go'ter),  n.     A  gutter.     [Ohs.]  Chaneer. 

Goth(g5th),7i.  [L.  6V;////,  pi.  ;cf.Gr.  roeot.]  1.  {Bth- 
nol.)  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  race,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  who  overran  and  took  an  important  part  in 
subverting  the  Roman  empire. 

C^^^  Under  the  reign  of  Valens.  they  took  possession 
of  Dacia  (the  modem  Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gions), and  came  to  be  knouii  as  Ostrogoths  and  Visiijoths, 
or  East  and  K>,'/  Goths  ;  the  fonuer  inhabiting  countries 
on  the  Black  Sea  ui>  to  the  Danube,  aud  the  latter  on  this 
river  generally.  Some  of  them  took  possession  ol  the 
provuice  of  Mcesia,  and  hence  were  called  Mn  .•^mjcths. 
Others,  who  made  their  way  to  Scandinavia,  at  a  time 
unknown  to  history,  are  sometimes  styled  Suioijoths. 

2.  One  who  is  rude  or  imcivilized ;  a  barbarian ;  a  rude, 
ignorant  person.  Chesterjield. 

Go'thain-ist  (go'tham-Tst  or  gSth'am-),  n.  A  wise- 
acre ;  a  pereon  deficient  in  wisdom ;  —  so  called  from 
Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  noted  for  some 
pleasant  blunders.  Bp.  Morton. 

Go'tham-ite(-it),  71.     1.  AGothamist. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  cit}'.  [Jocular]  Irving. 

Goth'ic  (goth'ik).  «.    [L.  Gothieus:  cLY.  gothiqiie.] 

1.  I'ei'taiuing  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic  customs  ;  also, 
rude ;  barbarous. 

2.  (Arch.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style  of  architecture 
vith  pointed  arclies,  steep  roofs,  windows  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wall  spaces,  and,  generally,  great  height  iu 
proportion  to  the  other  dimensions — prevalent  in  West- 
ern Europe  from  about  1200  to  1-475  a.  d.  See  Illust.  of 
Abacus,  and  Capital. 

Goth'ic,  n.  1.  The  language  of  the  Goths ;  es]>erially, 
the  language  of  that  part  of  tlie  Visigoths  who  settled  in 
Mfpsia  in  the  4th  century.     See  GoTH. 

^W^  Bishop  Ulfilas  or  Walfila  translated  most  of  the 
Bible  into  Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  portion  of  this  translation  which  is  preserved  if;  the 
oldest  known  literary  document  in  any  Teutonic  language. 

2.  A  kind  of  square-cut  type,  with  no  liair  lines. 
Er^This  is  Nonpareil  GOTHIC. 

3.  (Areh.)  The  style  described  in  Gothic,  n.,  2. 
Goth'1-clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  n.     1.  A  Gothic  idiom. 

2.  Cnnfuriiiity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners  ;  barbarousness. 
Goth'i-clzo  (-T-siz),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  GoTiiiciZED 

(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Gothicizino  (-si'zTng).]  To  make 
Gothic  ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarism. 

Gb^thlte,  or  Goe'thlte  (ge'tit),  n.  [After  the  poet 
G'uthe.]  (Mill.)  A  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  in 
pri^niotie  crystals,  also  massive,  with  a  fibrous,  reniform, 
or  .stalactitic  structure.  Tlie  color  varies  from  yellowish 
to  hhukish  brown. 

Got'ten  (got't'n).  P-  P-  of  Get. 

II  Gouache  (gw:\sb),  n.  [F.,  It.  gnazzo.]  A  method 
of  iKiintiiig  witli  opaijuc  colors,  which  have  been  ground 
iu  water  and  mingled  with  a  preparation  of  gum  ;  also, 
a  picture  tluis  painted. 

Goud  (goud),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gaide,  F.  qu>de,  fr.  OHG. 
weit :  or  vl.y\gn7ide\\(;U.    Cf.  Woad.]    Woad.    [Ohs.] 

II  Gou'dron'  (*goo'droN')i  "■  [F.,  tar.]  (Mil.)  A  small 
fascine  or  fagot,  steeped  iu  wax,  pitch,  and  glue,  used  iu 
various  ways,  as  for  igniting  buildings  or  works,  or  to 
light  ilitches  and  ramparts.  Faiiow. 

Gouge  (gouj  or  gonj ;  '277),  n.  [F.  gouge,  LL.  gubia 
guria,  f/ii/ldn^  g7ilvia,  g7th'iu7)i;  cf.  Biac.  gubia  bow,  gu- 
hioa  tliroat.]  1.  A  cliiscl,  with  a  hollow  or  scmicylin- 
drical  blade,  for  scooping  or  cutting  holes,  elmnnels,  or 
grooves,  iu  wood,  stone,  etc. ;  a  similar  instrument,  with 
curved  edge,  for  turning  wood. 

2.  A  bookbinder'.^  tool  for  blind  tooling  or  gilding, 
having  a  face  which  formn  a  curve. 
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GOUGE 


■3.  An  incising  tool  which  cuta  forms  or  blanks  for 
.gloves,  enveloped,  etc.,  from  leather,  paper,  etc. 

Kn  iijht. 

4.  {Mining)  Soft  material  lying  between  the  wall  oJ" 
a  vein  aud  the  solid  veiu.  Jiuiimoiul. 

5.  The  act  of  scooping  out  witii  a  gou^^'e,  or  um  with  a 
gouge  ;  a  groove  or  cavity  scooped  out,  as  witli  a  gouge. 

6.  Imposition ;  cheat ;  fraud ;  alwo,  uu  Impostur  ;  a 
•cheat ;  a  trickish  person,     \_8laiigy  U.  .S'.J 

Gouge  bit,  a  boruig  bit,  slmped  like  a  gouge. 

Gouge  ( gouj  or  gooj ;  277),  v.  I.  limp.  &.  p.  p.  Gouged 
'(goujd  or  goojd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gouging  (gou'jTiig 
■or  goo'-).]     1.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge. 

2.  To  Bcoop  out,  as  an  pye,  with  t)m  thumb  nail ;  to 
force  out  the  eye  of  (a  person)  with  tlie  tlnmib.     [(/.  *S'.] 

ilC^^A  barbarit/iii.-nlioitid  by  some  travelers  as  for- 
merly practiced  ni  thr  l.rutid  frays  of  desperadoes  in 
some  parts  of  the  Uniti-d  States. 

3.  To  cheat  in  a  bargain  ;  to  chouse.     [Slanf;,  U.  iS.] 
Oou'ger  (gou'jer),  n.     {Zodl.)  See  Plum  oougeh. 
Gouge'Shell'  (gouj'ahSl'),  n.     {Z06L)  A  sharp-edged, 

tubular,  marine  shell,  of  the  genus  Vermeius;  also,  the 
pinna.     See  Vermetus. 

Gou'Jere  (gf^/jer),  n.  [F.  gouge  prostitute,  a  camp 
trull.     Cf.  Goon-YEAR.]     Tlie  venereal  disease,     [Obs.} 

Gouland  (KO"'land),  n.     See  GoLDiNo. 

Gou-lard's'  ex'tract'  (g(K)-liirdz'  Sks'trakt').  [Named 
after  the  introducer,  Thomas  Gonldrd,  a  French  sur- 
geon.] {Med.)  An  aijueous  solution  of  the  subacetate  of 
lead,  used  as  a  lotion  ui  caaea  of  inflammation.  Gou- 
lard's cerate  is  a  cerate  containing  this  extract, 

Gour  (gour),  n.  [See  Giaour.]  1.  A  fire  worshiper  ; 
a  Gheber  or  Gueber.  'ft/lor 

2.    (Zoo/.)   SeeKoULAM. 

!l  Oou'ra  (goo'r4),  n.  {Zo'Ol.)  One  of  several  species 
■of  large,  crested  ground  pigeous  of  the  genus  Goura, 
inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  islands.  The  Queen 
Victoria  pigeon  {(ioura  VictuHiK)  and  the  crowned 
pigeon  {O.  coromUa)  are  among  tlie  best  known  apeciea. 

Gou'ra-ml  (goo'ra-mT),  n,     (Zodl.)  A  very  large  East 

Indian  fresh-  

water  fish 
{Osphrome- 
.nus  gorami)j 
extensively 
reared  in  ar- 
tificial ponds 
in  tropical 
c  o  u  u  t  r  i  es, 
and  highly 
valued  as  a 
food    fish, 
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Gourami. 


Gourds  of  scvernl  kinds,  much 
reduced. 


Many  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
it  into  Southern  Europe.     [Written  also  goramy.] 

Gourd  (gord  or  goord  ;  277),  7i.     [F.  gourde,' OF.  con- 
gourde,  gouhourde,  fr.  L. 
cucurbita  gourd  (cf.  NPr. 
cougourdo) ;  perh.  akin  to 

■  corbis  basket,  E.corb.  Cf. 
CUCDRBITE.]  1.  (But.)  A 
fleshy,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  fruit,  as  the  melon, 
pumpkin,  cucumber,  etc., 
of  the  order  Cueurbiince^e  ; 
and  especially  the   bottle 

:gourd  {Lagenaria  vulga- 
ris) which  occurs  in  a 
■great  variety  of  forms, 
and,  when  the  interior 
part  is  removed,  serves 
for  bottles,  dippers,  cups, 
and  other  dislies. 

2.  A  dipper  or  other  ves- 
sel made  from  the  shell  of 
a  gourd ;  hence,  a  drink- 
ing vessel ;  a  bottle. 

C/iaucer. 

Bitter  gourd,  colocynth. 

Gourd,  n.    A  false  die.    See  Gord. 

Gourd,     In.     [Sp.  gordo  large.]     A  silver  dollar;  — 

Gourde,  f    so  called  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  etc.     Siininouds. 

Gourdl-ness  (-I-n6s),  71.  [From  GouaOY.]  {Far.) 
'The  state  of  being  gourdy. 

Gourd'  tree'  (tre')-  {Bot.)  A  tree  (the  Cresceriiin 
Cuje/e,  or  calabash  tree)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
-America. 

Gourd'worm'  (-wQrmO,  n.  {Zo'61.)  The  fluke  of  sheep. 
See  P'luke. 

Gourd'y(-y),  o.  [Either  fr.  Gourd,  or  fr.  F.  gourd 
benumbed.]     {Far.)  Swelled  in  the  legs. 

Gour'mand  (goor'mand;  F.  gobr'maN'),  n.  [F.]  A 
,  greedy  or  ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton.    See  Gormand. 

That  great  fjourmand,  fnt  Apicius.        B.  Jotison. 

II  Gourmet'  (goor'ma'),  n.  [F.]  A  connoisseur  in 
eating  and  drinking  ;  an  epicure. 

Gour'net  (gQr'nSt),  n.     {Zodl.)  A  fish.    See  Gubnet. 

Gout  (gout),  n.  [F.  goutte  a  drop,  the  gout,  the  dis- 
ease being  considered  as  a  defluxion,  fr.  L.  gutia  drop.] 

1.  A  drop  ;  a  clot  or  coagulation. 

On  thy  blade  atid  duii^eon  gouts  of  blood.        Shal: 

2.  {Med.)  A  constitutional  disease,  occurring  by  par- 
oxysms. It  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints,  and  almost  always 

■  attaeka  first  the  great  toe,  next  the  smaller  joints,  after 
which  it  may  attack  the  greater  articulations.  It  is  at- 
tended with  various  spiipathetic  phenomena,  particu- 
larly in  the  digestive  organs.  It  may  also  attack  internal 
-organs,  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.      Dungli.wn. 

3.  A  disease  of  cornstalks.    See  Corn  _/?y,  under  Corn. 
Gout  atones.    See  Chalkstone,  n.,  2. 

II  Gout  (goo),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  gustus  taste.  See  Gusto.] 
Taste ;  relish. 


Gout'I-lF  (goutl-iy),  adv.     In  a  gouty  manner. 

Gout'1-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  gouty  ;  guut. 

Gout'weed'  (wed'),  I  n.      [So    culled    (roiii    having 

Gout'wort'  (-wQrf),  I  been  foriiuuiy  used  in  aa- 
suaging  the  pain  of  tlie  gout.]  {Bot.)  A  coarKe  umbellif- 
eruua  plant  of  Euroim  {.hgojwdium  J 'odagraria)  ;  — 
called  also  bishop's  weed,  ashwtcd,  and  herb  gerard. 

Gout'y  (-J),  a.  1.  Diaeaaed  with,  or  subject  to,  the 
gout ;  aa,  a  gouty  person  ;  a  gouty  joint. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tlie  gout.     "■Gouty  matter.'* 

Blackmore. 

3.  Swollen,  as  if  from  gout.  Derkum. 

4.  Boggy;  aa,  70///// hmd.     [Oi*.]  Spnuner. 
Gouty  bronchltifl,  bron-liitiH  arisinj;  aa  a  acrninbiry  dia- 

ease  durmgth.'  nioh'nsH.jf  gout.  -  Gouty  concretlonB,  cal- 
cuh  (urate  of  mj.huin  t  funned  in  the  joints,  ki.lneys,  etc., 
of  autterera  from  gout.  Gouty  kidney,  an  atlcction  oc- 
currmg  during  th.^  progrcKH  ol  gout,  ihr  kidney  shrivel- 
mg  and  containing  concretiona  ol  urate  of  aodium. 

Gov©  (gov),  n.  [Also  yoa/,  goo/^  90jJ\'\  A  mow;  a 
rick  for  hay.     \_()hs.^  Tusner. 

JSov'ern  (griv'ern),  v..t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Governed 
(-ernd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Governing.]  [OF.  governer^ 
F.  gouverner,  fr.  L.  gubernare  to  ateer,  pilot,  govern, 
Gr.  Kv^epvaf.  Cf.  Gubf.rnatorial.]  1.  To  direct  and 
control,  as  the  actions  or  conduct  of  men,  either  by  es- 
tablislied  lawa  or  by  arbitrary  will ;  to  regulate  by  au- 
thority.    "  Fit  to  gorcr/i  and  rule  multitudes."        A7i«A-. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  influence  ;  to  direct ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  manage  ;  as,  to  govern  the  life ;  to  govern  a  horse. 

Govern  well  tliy  appetite.  Milton. 

3.  {Gram.)  To  require  to  be  in  a  particular  case  ;  as,  a 
transitive  verb  governs  a  noun  in  the  objective  case;  or 
to  require  (a  particular  case) ;  as,  a  transitive  verb  gov- 
erns the  objective  case. 

Gov'ern,  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority;  to  administer 
the  laws  ;  to  have  the  control.  Dryden. 

GoV^ern-a-'blll-ty  (-a-bllT-ti?),  n.     Govemablen'eaa. 

Gov'ern-a-ble  (griv'ern-A-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gouverna- 
ble.~\  C:tp,'i]ili>  iif  being  governed,  or  subjected  to  au- 
thority ;  cMntroll  i),h- ;  manageable;  obedient.        Locke. 

Gov'ern-a-blo-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  gov- 
ernable ;  manageahleuess. 

Gov'em-al  (-"l ),  Gov'em-ail  (-il),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gouver- 
nnil  helm,  rudder,  L.  gubernacuiuin.']  Management; 
mastery.     [Obs.^  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

Gov'em-ance  {-ons),  n.    [F.  go^xvernaiice.'}    Exer- 
cise of  authority  ;  control ;  government ;  arrangement. 
Chaucer.    J.  II.  Newman. 

Gov'em-ante^  (-5nt0,  n.  [F.  gouremante.  See  Gov- 
ern.]    A  governess.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gov'ern-ess  (-Ss),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  govemeresse.  See 
Governor.]  A  female  governor  ;  a  woman  invested  ■with 
authority  to  control  and  direct;  especially,  one  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  instruction  of  children,  — usu- 
ally in  their  homes. 

GoVern-lng,  o.  1.  Holding  the  superiority ;  prev- 
alent ;  controlling  ;  as,  a  governing  wind  ;  a  governing 
party  in  aestate.  Jay. 

2.  {Gram.)  Requiring  a  particular  case. 

Gov'ern-ment  (-nifut),  n.  [F.  gouvemement.  See 
Govern.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  governing  ;  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  the  administration  of  laws  ;  control ;  direction ; 
regulation  ;  as,  civil,  church,  or  family  government. 

2.  The  mode  of  governing ;  the  system  of  polity  in  a 
state  ;  the  established  form  of  law. 

That  free  govenunent  which  we  huve  60  dearly  purchased, 
a  free  commonwealth.  Milton. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  governing  ;  authority.  I 

I  here  resign  my  goicniinent  to  tliee.  Sliok: 

4.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  administer  the 
laws  ;  the  ruling  power  ;  the  administration. 

When  we,  in  England,  speak  of  tlie  rrofeniin''iir,  we  generally 
understand  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  time  being. 

Mozleii  if  W. 

5.  The  body  politic  governed  by  one  authority ;  a 
state  ;  as,  the  govemmeiils  of  Europe. 

6.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body,  Shok. 

7.  {Gram.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, requiring  that  another  word  should  be  in  a 
particular  case. 

Gov'ern-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gourerne- 
m€7it(d.'\  Pertaining  to  government  ;  made  by  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  governmental  duties. 

Gov'ern-or  (guv'ern-er),  n.  [OE.  governor,  governour, 
OF.  governeory  F.  gouverneur,  fr.  L.  guhernator  steers- 
man, ruler,  governor.  See  Govern.]  1.  One  who  gov- 
erns ;  especially,  one  who  is  invested  with  the  supreme 
executive  authority  in  a  State;  a  chief  ruler  or  magis- 
trate ;  as,  the  governor  oi  Pennsylvania.  "The  governor 
of  the  town."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  tlie  care  or  guardianship  of  a  young 
man ;  a  tutor  ;  a  guardian. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  pilot ;  a  steersman,     [i?.] 

4.  {Mach.)  A  contrivance  applied  to 
ateam  engines,  water  wheels,  and  other 
machinery,  to  maintain  nearly  uniform 
speed  when  the  resistances  and  motive 

force  are  variable. 

c 
^W^  The  illustration  shows  a  form  of 
governor  commonly  used  for  steam  en- 
gines, in  which  a  heavy  sleeve  Ui)  slid- 
mg  on  a  rapidly  revolving  spindle  (6), 
driven  by  the  engine,  is  raised  or  low- 
ered, wlien  the  speed  varies,  by  the 
changing  centrifugal  force  of  two  balls 
(c  c)  to  which  it  is  comiected  by  Imks 
(d  d),  the  balls  being  attached  to  arms 
(e  e)  which  are  jointed  to  the  top  of  the 
spindle.  The  sleeve  is  connected  with 
the  throttle  valve  or  cut-off  through  a 
lever  (/),  and  its  motion  produces  a 
greater  supply  of  steam  when  the  en- 
gine runs  too  slowly  and  a  less  supply  when  too  fast. 


■  ****y?">°r«o'-off''''*'^''""  ^""ywe),  a  variable  cut-oflf  eear 
ni  wim.'h  the  governor  acta  ui  audi  a  way  m  ti>  cauhc  tho 
ateam  to  h.,  eut  oil  roui  entering  tJio  cyliiider  at  poinU 
hLIm  ''^'■"^"  'l"-V;""K'"t^  "I'""  tl'"  engine's  upeed.  -  Hy- 
drauhc  governor  (,IAm7,.;,  a  gov<.rnor  which  ia  operated  by 
the  a<tjon  of  a  Ii-iijid  m  flowing  ;  a  cataract. 


Governor  (4). 


_       ,        ,    -^,,         — „.  « governor. 

Gow'an   (k'ou'./n)    n.     [Scot.,  fr.  Ga^-J.  gugan  bud. 

nower,  (Jaiay.J     1.   The  daiay,  or  mountain  daisy.  IScol.] 

And  pu'd  the  'jowana  fine.  Jiunu. 

2.  {Min.)  Decompoaed  granite. 

Gow'an-y  (-j?),  a.  llaving,  abounding  in,  or  decked 
With,  daihiea.     iScot.] 

Sweeter  than  gowani/  glena  or  new-mown  hay.      Jittmnau. 

Gowd  (goud),  n.     [Cf.  Gold.]   Gold  ;  wealth.    [Srot.] 
The  man  'b  the  gow<l  for  a*  that.  Buium, 

Gowd'en  (-'n),  a.    Golden.     \Scot.'\ 

Gow'dle  (t;ou'dI),  n.     {Zodl.)  Bee  Dkagonet.  iSrot.-\ 

Gowd'uook'  (goud'iid&kO,  «•  {ZoU.)  The  saury  pike; 
—  called  alao  go/nick. 

Gowk  (gouk),  7'. /,  [See  Gawk.]  To  make  a  booby  of 
(one);  to  stupefy.    [Gh.s.}  li.  Jomou. 

Gowk,  n.  [See  Gawk.]  {ZoiA.)  1.  The  European 
cuckoo ;  —  called  alao  gauky. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  gawk  or  gawky. 

Gowl  (goul),  V.  i.  [OE.  gauUn,  goulen.  Cf.  Yawx, 
t'./.]    To  howl.     I0bs.\  Wyctir.4 

Gown  (goun),  n.  [OE.  govne,  prob.  from  W,  gwn 
gown,  loose  robe,  akin  to  Ir.  gunn,  Gael,  gun;  cf.  OF. 
gone,  prob.  of  the  aame  originj  1.  A  loohe,  flowing 
upper  garment ;  especially  :  («)  The  ordinary  outer  dreas 
of  a  woman;  as,  a  calico  or  silk  goun.  {b)  The  oflicial 
robe  of  certain  professional  men  and  scholars,  as  uni- 
versity students  and  officers,  barriaters,  judges,  etc. ; 
hence,  the  dreas  of  peace;  the  dress  of  civil  ofllcers, 
in  distinction  from  military. 

He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  oo^oim  made  yield.    Dryden. 
(c)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  within  doora;  a 
dressing  gown. 
2.  Any  aort  of  dress  or  garb. 

lie  comes  ...  in  the  aown  of  humility.  Shak. 

Gowned  (gound),;?.  a.    Dressed  in  a  gown;  clad. 
Gowned  in  pure  wliite,  that  fitted  tf)  the  shape.  Tei.nyson. 

Gowns'man  (gounz'man),  Gown'man  (goun'-),  n.  ; 
pi.  -men  (-men).  One  whose  professional  habit  ia  a  gown, 
as  a  diviue  or  lawyer,  and  particularly  a  member  of  an 
English  university ;  hence,  a  civilian,  in  distinction  from 
a  soldier. 

Goz'zard  (gSz'zerd),  n.     See  Gosheed.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Graall-an  (graf'T-on),  a.  {Ann/.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
discovered  by,  Kegnier  de  Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician. 

Graafian  follicles  or  vesicles,  small  cavities  in  wliich  the 
ova  are  developed  in  tlie  ovaries  ol  mammals,  and  by  the 
bursting  of  which  they  are  discharged. 

Graal  (gral),  n.     See  Grail,  a  dish. 

Grab  (grSb),  n.  [Ar.  &  Hind,  ghurab  crow,  raven,  a 
kind  of  Arab  ship.]  {yaut.)  A  vessel  used  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  having  two  or  three  masts. 

Grab  (grab),  r.  t.  &  i.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Grabbed  (grSbd) ; 
p.  pr.  eV  vb.  n.  Grabbing.]  [Akin  to  Sw.  grabh<i  to  grasp. 
Cf.  Grabble,  Grapple,  Grasp.]  To  gripe  suddenly;  to 
seize ;  to  snatch  ;  to  clutch. 

Grab,  n.     1.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure. 

2.  An  instnunent  for  clutching  objects  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  them  ;  —  specially  applied  to  devices  for  with- 
drawing drills,  etc.,  from  artesian  and  other  wells  that 
are  drilled,  bored,  or  driven. 

Grab  bag,  at  fairs,  a  bag  or  box  holding  small  articles 
which  are  to  be  drawn,  without  being  seen,  on  payment 
of  a  small  sum.  [(.'o/M^y.]  —  Grab  game,  a  theft  committed 
by  grabbing  or  snatchmg  a  purse  or  other  piece  of  prop- 
erty.   {Volloq.^ 

Grab'ber  (-ber),  n.     One  who  seizes  or  grabs. 

GrabT)le  (-b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Grabbled  (-b*ld); 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Grabbling  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of  grab  :  cf. 
D.  grabbelen.}     1.  To  grope  ;  to  feel  with  the  hands. 

He  puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  keeps  a  grayling  and 
fumbling.  .Sf/'/f-n. 

2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly ;  to  eprawl  on  the 
ground;  to  grovel.  AiJisworth. 

Grace  (gras),  n.  [F.  grace,  L.  gratia,  from  gratus 
beloved,  dear,  agreeable  ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  x«tp«i''  to 
rejoice,  x6.pL<;  favor,  grace,  Skr.  hary  to  desire,  .and  E. 
yearn.  Cf.  Grateful,  Gratis.]  1.  The  exercise  of  love, 
kindness,  mercy,  favor ;  disposition  to  benefit  or  serve 
another;  favor  bestowed  or  privilege  conferred. 
To  bow  and  sue  for  gra^e 
"With  suppliant  knee.  M'llcm. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  divine  favor  toward  man;  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  distinguished  from  His  justice  ;  also,  any  ben- 
efits His  mercy  imparts  ;  divine  love  or  pardon  ;  a  state 
of  acceptance  with  God  ;  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favor. 

And  if  hy  grnrc.  then  i«  it  no  more  of  works.     Ham.  xi.  6. 
My  grace  is  sutHcient  for  thee.        2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Rom.  v.  20. 
By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  where- 
in vie  stand.  liom.  v.  2. 

3.  {Law)  {a)  The  prerogative  of  mercy  exercised  by 
the  executive,  as  pardon,  (b)  The  same  prerogative 
when  exercised  in  the  form  of  equitable  relief  through 
chancery. 

4.  Fortune;  luck;  —  used  commonly  with  hard  or 
sorry  when  it  me.ans  misfortune.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

5.  Inherent  excellence  ;  any  endowment  or  character- 
istic fitted  to  win  favor  or  confer  pleasure  or  benefit. 

He  ia  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  gj-ace  to  grace  a  gentleman.         Sfiak. 
I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  >Ir.  Addison's 


use,    unite,    r^ide,    full,    ap,    Oru ;    pity ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,    oil ; 
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ttyle  and  manner  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite, 
and  lull  of  those  s/racts  which  a  fluweiy  imujpuutiou  diffutee 
over  whling.  BOiir. 

6.  Beauty,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  loveliness ; 
commonly,  easy  elegance  of  mamiere;  perfection  of  form. 

Grace  in  women  ^'iiius  the  aft'eciiuns  souner,  and  secun-s 
them  longer,  than  anytiiiug  else.  HazUtt. 

I  shall  answer  and  thank  vou  again 
For  the  gift  and  the  -jrace  uf  the  gift.    Longfellow. 

7.  pi.  {Myth.)  Graceful  and  beautiful  females,  sister 
goddesses,  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  the  attend- 
ants sometimes  of  Apollo,  but  ofteuer  of  Venus.  They 
were  commonly  mentioned  as  three  in  number  ;  namely, 
Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  mspirers  of  the  qualities  which  give  attractiveness 
to  wisdom,  love,  and  social  intercourse. 

The  Graces  love  to  weave  the  rose.  Moore. 

The  Loves  delighted,  and  the  Graces  played.      Prior. 

8.  The  title  of  a  duke,  a  duchess,  or  an  archbishop,  and 
formerly  of  the  king  of  England. 

How  fares  your  Grace  f  Shak. 

9.  (Commonly  ;>^)  Thanks.     [_Obs.'\ 

Yielding  (p-ncesi  and  thankings  to  their  lord  Melibeus.  Otauccr. 

10.  A  petition  for  grace  ;  a  blessing  asked,  or  thanks 
rendered,  before  or  after  a  meal. 

11.  pi.  iMus.)  Ornamental  notes  or  short  passages, 
either  introduced  by  the  performer,  or  indicated  by  the 
composer,  in  which  case  the  notation  signs  are  called 
grace  notes,  nppoggiaturas,  turns,  etc. 

12.  {Eng.  L'niversifies)  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the 
government  of  the  institution  ;  a  degree  or  privilege  con- 
ferred by  such  vote  or  decree.  Walton. 

13.  pi.  A  play  designed  to  promote  or  display  grace 
of  motion.  It  consists  in  throwing  a  small  hoop  from 
one  player  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks  in  the 
hands  of  each.     Called  also  grace  hoop  or  hoops. 

Act  of  grace.  See  under  Act. —Day  of  grace  (rAco^), 
the  time  of  probation,  when  the  offer  of  divine  forgiveness 
is  made  and  may  be  accepted. 

That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away.  7-  Watls. 

—  Daya  of  grace  (Com.)^  the  days  immediately  following 
the  day  when  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due,  which  days  are 
allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to  make  payment  in.  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  days  of  grace 
are  three^  but  in  some  countries  more,  the  usages  of  mer- 
chants being  different.  —  Good  graces,  favor ;  f nendship.  — 
Grace  cup.  (a)  A  cup  or  vessel  m  which  a  health  is  drunk 
after  grace.    (,6j  A  health  drunk  after  grace  has  been  said. 

The  grace  cup  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health.      King. 

—  Grace  drink,  a  drink  taken  on  rising  from  the  table ;  a 
grace  cup. 

To  [Queen  JIargaret,  of  Scotland]  ...  we  owe  the  custom  of 
the  grace  drink,  she  having  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table. 
That  whosoever  staid  till  grace  was  said  was  rewarded  with  a. 
bumper.  Encyc.  Brit, 

—  Grace  hoop,  a  hoop  used  in 
plaving  graces.  See  Grace, 
n. ,  13.  —  Grace  note  ( Mus. ),  an 
appoggiatura.  See  Appoggia- 
TURA,  and  def.  11  above.  — 
Grace  stroke,  a  finishing  stroke 
or  touch  ;  a  coup  de  grace. 
^  Means  of  grace,  means  of  securing  knowledge  of  God, 
or  favor  with  God,  as  the  preachhig  of  the  gospel,  etc. 

—  To  do  grace,  to  reflect  credit  upon. 

Content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace.  Shak. 

—  To  Bay  grace,  to  render  thanks  before  or  after  a  meal. 

—  With  a  good  grace,  in  a  fit  and  proper  manner;  grace- 
fully ;  graciously.  —  With  a  bad  grace,  in  a  forced,  reluc- 
tant, or  perfunctory  maimer ;  imgraciously. 

What  mi^ht  have  b<_-en  done  with  a  good  grace  would  at  least 
be  done  with  a  bad  grace:  Jfacaulay. 

Syn.  —  Elegance  ;  comeliness ;  charm  ;  favor ;  kind- 
ness; mercy.  —  Grace,  Merct.  These  words,  though 
often  interchanged,  have  each  a  distmctive  and  peculiar 
meaning.  Grace,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  spon- 
taneous favor  to  the  guilty  or  undeserving ;  mercy  is 
kindness  or  compassion  to  the  suffering  or  condemned. 
It  was  the  grnre  of  God  that  opened  a  way  for  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  toward  men.    See  ELEaA^'CE. 

Grace  (gras),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Graced  (grast);  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Gracinq  (gra'stng).]  1.  To  adorn;  to  dec- 
orate ;  to  embellish  and  dignify. 

Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  Une.       Pope. 
"We  arc  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory.  Shak. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor  ;  to  honor. 
He  might,  at  his  pleasure,  £7'"a''c  or  dii^grace  whom  hewmld 

in  court.  Knfl/f!^. 

3.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  Sp.  Hall. 

4.  {Mus.)  To  add  grace  note^,  cadenzas,  etc.,  to. 
Graced  (grast),  a.     Endowed  with  grace ;  beautiful ; 

lull  of  graces ;  honorable.  Shak. 

Grace'ful  (gras'ful),  a.  Displaying  grace  or  beauty 
in  form  or  action  ;  elegant ;  ainy  ;  agreeable  in  appear- 
ance ;  as,  a  grace/ul  walk,  deportment,  speaker,  air,  act, 
epoech. 

Ilijih  o'er  thi_'  rest  in  nmm  the  grnrfftJ  TumuB  rode.     Drydcn. 

—  Grace'fuMy,  adv.—  Orace'fal-neBS,  n. 

Graceless,  a.  1.  Wanting  in  grace  or  excellence  ; 
dfp:irtcd  IroMi,  or  deprived  of,  divlno  grace  ;  hence, 
de[ir,ivH(l  ;  ri.mipt.     "In  0, gracelpss  age."  Milton. 

2.    Unfortunate.     Cf.  GRACE,  n.,  4.      [O/w.]     Chaucer. 

— Orace'lesB  ly.  t/i.  —  Gracelesa-ness,  n. 

Grac'Ue  fgrinTl),       la.      [L.  t/rnrilis,  qracUentvx.'] 

Gradient '-T-l^-nt),  (     Slender;  thin.  [Obx.']Bailey. 

Gracll'l-ty  (gri-ftllT-ty),  n.  [L.  uraciWas:  cf.  F. 
grnriltt,' A  St.ite  of  U-ing  gracilent ;  HlendemcBS.  MH- 
vutn.     "  Youthful  r/rf/ciVi'/i/."     ir.  J).  Howells. 

Gra'cloas  (gra'ahrm),  n.  [F.  gracieitx^  L.  gratiostts. 
See  Grace.]  1.  Abounding  in  grace  or  mercy;  mani- 
feHting  love,  or  bestowing  mercy ;  characterized  by 
grace;  beneficent;  mer<  ifiil ;  cliHpowd  to  show  kindneuM 
or  favor  ;  condcBcending  ;  aa,  hiH  nioHt  gracious  niaiesty. 
A  God  ready  to  pnrdort.  graeiout  and  merciful.    AeA.  Ix.  17. 

Shak. 
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Grace  Hoop  and  Slicks. 


So  hallowerl  nnrl  no  grarinut  \n  tlie  time. 


2.  Abounding  in  beauty,  loveliness,  or  amiability; 
graceful ;  excellent. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cam.  th€'  first  male  child,  ... 

Tliere  was  not  such  a  gractoita  creature  burn.  Shak. 

3.  Produced_by  divine  grace  ;  influenced  or  controlled 
by  the  divine' influence  ;  as,  gracious  affections. 

Syn,  — Favorable ;  kind;  benevolent;  friendly;  be- 
neficent ;  benignant ;  merciful. 

Gra'clous-ly  (gra'shus-lj),  adv.  1.  In  a  gracious 
maimer  ;  courteously  ;  beniguantly.  Dryden. 

2.  Forttmately;  luckily.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Gra'ciOUS-ness.  n.     Quahty  of  being  gracious. 

Grac'kle  (gr5k''l),  n.  [Cf.  L.  graculus  jackdaw.] 
{Zoi'A.)  (a)  One  of  several  American  blackbirds,  of  tlie 
family  Icteridas ;  as,  the  rusty  grackle  {Scolecophagus 
Carolinus) ;  the  boat-tailed  grackle  (see  Boat-tail)  ;  the 
purple  grackle  {Quiscalus  quisculu,  or  ^.  versicolor). 
See  Crow  blackbird,  under  Crow.  (6)  An  Asiatic  bird 
of  the  genus  &racula.     See  Myna. 

Gra'date  (gra'dat),  17./.  [See  Grade.]  1.  To  grade  or 
arrange  (parts  in  a  whole,  colors  in  painting,  etc.),  so 
that  they  shall  harmonize. 

2.  (Cf/em.)  To  bring  to  a  certain  strength  or  grade  of 
concentration  ;  as,  to  gradate  a  sahne  solution. 

Gra-da'tion  (gra-da'slmn),  n.  [L.  gradatio:  cf.  F. 
gradation.  See  Grade.]  1.  The  act  of  progressing  by 
regular  steps  or  orderly  arrangement ;  the  state  of  being 
graded  or  arranged  in  ranks  ;  as,  thfe  gradation  of  castes. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to  a  certain  grade. 

3.  Any  degree  or  relative  position  in  an  order  or  series. 
The  several  gradations  of  the  intelligent  universe.    /.  Tnylur. 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  A  gradual  passing  from  one  tint  to  an- 
other or  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade,  as  in  painting 
or  drawing. 

B.  (Mus.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succes- 
sion of  chords. 

Gra-da'tlon,  r.  t.     To  form  with  gradations.     [R.'] 

Gra-da'tion-al  (-'fl),  a.  By  regular  steps  or  grada- 
tions ;  of  or  pertaining  to  gradation. 

Grad'a-tO-ry  (grad'a-ti-ry),  a.  [See  Grade.]  1.  Pro- 
ceeding step  by  step,  or  by  gradations ;  gradual. 

Could  we  have  seen  [MucbcthV]  crimes  darkening  on  their 
progress  .  .  .  could  this  gradatory  apostasy  have  been  shown 
us.  -1-  Seward. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Suitable  for  walking  ;—  said  of  the  limbs  of 
an  animal  when  adapted  for  walking  on  land. 

Grad'a-tO-ry,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  gradatarium.']  {Arch.)  A 
series  of  steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church. 

Grade  (grad),  «.  [F.  grade,  L.  gradus  step,  pace, 
grade,  from  qradi  to  step,  go.  Cf.  Congress,  Degree, 
Gradcs.]  1. 'a  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  rank,  quality, 
order ;  relative  position  or  standing  ;  as.  grades  of  mili- 
tary rank  ;  crimes  of  every  grade  ;  grades  of  flour. 

They  also  appointed  and  removed,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
teachers  of  everj'  grade.  Buckle. 

2.  In  a  railroad  or  highway  :  (a)  The  rate  of  ascent  or 
descent ;  gradient ;  deviation  from  a  level  surface  to  an 
inclined  plane ;  —  usually  stated  as  so  many  f^t  per  mile, 
or  as  one  foot  rise  or  fall  in  so  many  of  horizontal  dis- 
tance ;  as,  a  heavy  grade ;  a  grade  of  twenty  feet  per 
mile,  or  of  1  in  264.  \h)  A  graded  ascending,  desceudiiig, 
or  level  portion  of  a  road  ;  a  gradient. 

3.  {Stock  Breeding)  The  result  of  crossing  a  native 
stock  with  some  better  breed.  If  the  crossbreed  have 
more  than  tliree  fourths  of  the  better  blood,  it  is  called 
high  grade. 

At  grade,  on  the  same  level ;  —  said  of  the  crossing  of  a 
railroad  with  another  railroad  or  a  highway,  when  they 
are  on  the  same  level  at  the  point  of  croesnig.  -  Down 
grade,  a  descent,  as  on  ii  graded  railroad.-  Cp  grade,  .in 
ascent,  as  on  a  graded  railroad.  —  Equating  for  grades. 
See  under  Equate.  —  Grade  crossing,  a  crossnig  at  grade. 

Grade,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Graded  ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n. 
Grading.]  1.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees, 
according  to  size,  quality,  rank,  etc. 

2-  To  reduce  to  a  level,  or  to  an  evenly  progressive 
ascent,  as  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road. 

3.  {Stock  Breeding)  To  cross  with  some  better  breed  ; 
to  improve  the  blood  of. 

Grade'ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  grad  grade,  step,  order,  fr.  L. 
gradus.  See  Grade.]  Decent ;  orderly.  [_Prov.  £ng.} 
llaUiwell.  — adv.     Decently  ;  in  order.     [Pror.  Eng.'] 

Grad'er  (grad'er),  n.  One  who  grades,  cr  that  by 
means  of  which  grading  is  done  or  facilitated. 

Gra'dl-ent  (gra'dl-^nt),  a.  [L.  gradiens,  p.  pr.  of 
^rT-a-^fi  to  step,  to  go.  See  Grade.]  1.  Moving  by  steps  ; 
walking  ;  as,  gradient  automata.  Wilkins. 

2.  Rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad. 

3.  Adapted  for  walking,  as  the  feet  of  certain  birds. 
Gra'dl-ent,  n.     1.  The  rate  of  regular  or  graded  as- 
cent or  descent  in  a  road ;  grade. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road  whicli  slopes  upward  or  downward ; 
a  portion  of  a  way  not  level ;  a  grade. 

3.  The  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  a  variable  mag- 
nitude, or  the  curve  which  represents  it ;  as,  a  thermo- 
metric  gradient. 

Gradient  poBt.  a  post  or  stake  indicating  by  its  height  or 
by  marks  on  it  the  grade  of  a  railroad,  highway,  or  em- 
bankment, etc..  at  that  spot. 

II  Gra'dln  (gra'dTn  ;  F.  gra'dSN'),  I  «•  [F.  gradin,  dim. 

Gra-dlne'  (gri-den'),  (       of    grade.        Sen 

Grade.]  {Arch.)  Any  member  like  a  step,  as  t)ie  raised 
bark  of  an  altar  or  the  liko  ;  a  seat  raised  over  another. 
"  The  gradlnps  of  the  amphitheater."  Layard. 

Gra-dlne',  ".  [F.  gradine."]  A  toothed  chisel  used 
by  Kcidptorft. 

Grad'lng  (griidTng),  n.  The  act  or  method  of  ar- 
ranging in  or  by  grade,  or  of  bringing,  as  the  surface  of 
land  or  a  road,  to  tlic  di'nired  level  or  grade. 

|lOra-dl'no(grH-(le'n*),7(.  .■  jd.  GnADiN08(-no7.).  [It.] 
{Arch.)  A  Htcp  or  raiseti  Bhelf,  as  above  a  sideboard  or 
altar.    Cf.  Sui-eualtar,  and  Gradin. 
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Grad'n-al  (grSd'u-al;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  graduel  8e» 
Grade,  and  cf.  Gradual,  7i.]  Proceeding  by  steps  or 
degrees ;  advancing,  step  by  step,  as  in  ascent  or  de- 
scent or  from  one  state  to  another ;  regularly  progrcB- 
sive  ;  slow  ;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  knowledge ;  a 
gradual  decline. 

CfL-tttureB  animate  with  gradual  life 

Of  growth,  seubc.  reason,  all  Bummed  up  in  man.      MUtnn. 

Grad'U-al,  n.  [LL.  graduate  a  gradual  (in  sense  1), 
fr.  L.  gradus  step  :  cf.  F.  graduel.  See  Grade,  and  cf. 
Grail  a  gradual.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  An  antiphon  or 
responsory  after  the  epistle,  in  the  Mass,  which  was  sung^ 
on  the  steps,  or  while  the  deacon  ascended  the  steps, 
(6)  A  service  book  containing  the  musical  portions  of  the 
Mass. 

2.  A  series  of  steps.     lObs."]  Dryden. 

Grad'U-al'i-ty  (-aiT-tJ),  71.  The  state  of  bemg  grad- 
ual ;  gradualness.     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broune.^ 

Grad'U-al-ly  (-ol-lj'J,  a(/f.    1.  In  a  gradual  manner. 

2.  In  degree.     [_Obs.\ 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradiiaUg,  but  epecifically.  dif- 
fer fri.tin  tiiu  faiita.^tic  reason  of  brutes.  Guir. 

Grad'U-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gradual ;  regular  progression  or  gradation ;  slowness. 

The  gradualness  of  this  movement.        M.  Arnold. 

The  graduahiefs  oi  growth  ia  a  characteristic  which  strike?  tlie 
simplest  observer.  //.  Drumntond. 

Grad'u-ate  (grSd'ii-at ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Graduated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  .t  vb.  n.  Graduatino- 
(-a'tlng).]    [Cf.  F.  graduer.    See  Graduate,  n.,  Grade.] 

1.  To  mark  with'degrees ;  to  divide  into  regular  steps, 
grades,  or  intervals,  as  the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  a. 
scheme  of  punishment  or  rewards,  etc. 

2.  To  admit  or  elevate  to  a  certain  grade  or  degree; 
esp.,  in  a  college  or  university,  to  admit,  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  to  an  honorable  standing  defined  by  a  diplo- 
ma ;  as,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  College. 

3.  To  prepare  gradually  ;  to  arrange,  temper,  or  mod- 
ify by  degrees  or  to  a  certain  degree ;  to  determine  the- 
degrees  of;  as,  to  graduate  the  heat  of  an  oven. 

Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colors  wdth  salts.    Broirne. 

4.  {Chem.)  To  bring  to  a  certain  degree  of  consist- 
ency, by  evaporation,  as  a  fluid. 

Graduating  engine,  a  dividing  engine.  See  Dividing  en- 
gine, under  Dividing. 

Grad'U-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  by  degrees;  to  change- 
gradually  ;  to  shade  off ;  as,  sandstone  which  graduates 
into  gneis.'^ ;  camelian  sometimes  gi'adnates  into  quartz. 

2.  {ZoVA.)  To  taper,  as  the  tail  of  certain  birds. 

3.  To  take  a  degree  in  a  college  or  university  ;  to  be- 
come a  graduate  ;  to  receive  a  diploma- 
He  graduated  at  Oxford.  Latham. 

He  was  brought  to  their  bar  and  asked  where  he  had  gradu-^ 
ated.  Jlacaulay. 

Grad'u-ate  (grSd'u-St),  n.  [LL.  graduatus,  p.  p.  of 
graduate  to  admit  to  a  degree,  fr.  L.  gradus  grade.  See 
Grade,  tj.]  1.  One  who  h:is  received  an  academical  or 
professional  degree  ;  one  who  has  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  in  any  school  or  institution  of 
learning. 

2.  A  graduated  cup,  tube,  or  flask  ;  a  measuring  ghasa 
used  by  apothecaries  and  chemists.  See  under  Graduated. 

Grad'u-ate,  a.  [See  Graduate,  ji.  &  r.]  Arranged 
by  successive  steps  or  degrees  ;  graduated. 

Be;:inninK  with  the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  graduate 

and  suburdinatf  stagep.  Tatham. 

Grad'u-a^ted  (-atSd),  a.    1.  Marked  with,  or  divided 

into,  degrees  ;  divided  into  grades. 

2.  (Zool.)  Tapered  ;  —  said  of  a  bird's  tail  when  the- 
outer  feathers  are  shortest,  and  the  others  successively 
longer. 

Graduated  tube,  hottle.  cup,  or  glaas,  a  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  Ikuhik  Imrizniit.il  m;irksupon  its  sides,  with  figures, 
to  indicia.-  tiu'  iinuiunt  ol  the  contents  at  tht-  several 
levels.— Graduated  spring  (liadroads),  a  combuiation  of 
metallic  and  rubber  springs. 

Grad'u-ate-ship,"-  state  of  being  a  graduate.  Milton. 

Grad'U-a'tion  (-a'shuu),  n.  [LL.  graduaiio  prumotiou 
to  a  degree  :    cf.  F.  graduation  division  into  degrees.]' 

1.  The  act  of  graduatmg,  or  the  state  of  being  gradu- 
ated ;  as,  graduation  of  a  scale  ;  graduatioji  at  a  college  ; 
graduation  in  color ;  graduation  by  evaporation  ;  th& 
graduation  of  a  bird's  tail,  etc. 

2.  Tlie  marks  on  an  instrument  or  vessel  to  indicate' 
degrees  or  quantity  ;  a  scale. 

3.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  surfaces  to  the 
air,  so  as  to  hasten  its  evaporation. 

Grad'U-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  determines  or 
indicates  graduation;  as,  a.graduator  of  instruments. 

2.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  line,  right  or 
curve,  into  small,  regular  intervals. 

3.  An  ai>paratns  for  diffusing  a  solution,  as  brine  or 
vinegar,  over  a  large  surface,  for  exposure  to  the  air. 

!l  Gra'dUS  (gra'diSs),  «.  [From  L.  gradus  ad  Panias- 
sum  a  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary  of  prosody,  de- 
signed as  an  aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin  poetry. 

lb' M-t  to  work  .  .  .  without  (7r«'/Hsnr  other  help.  7\  Nuohrt. 

II  Graf  (gr'af),  n,  [G.  Cf.  -orave.]  A  German  title- 
of  nobility,  equivalent  to  earl  in  Knglish,  or  com7i(  jil 
French.     See  Earl. 

GraM  (grif).  n.  [OE.  grafe^  ffrei/e,  greive.  Cf.  Mar- 
grave.]   A  steward;  an  overseer. 

(A  prince!  is  nothinp  but  a  ser\'nnt.  overseer,  orffTojT.  and  not 
tin-  luad.  whi<'h  is  a  tUk-  belonging  only  to  Chriet.    John  Ariw. 

Gra«(gr;i(),  n.    [See  Gra\'k,  ?).]    1.  A  ditch.    [Ofcj.) 

2.  .\  grave.     [.Sro/.]     "  Cauld  m  his  ^rff/T."      Burns. 

Grafl,  ".  it  v.    See  Graft. 

Gratl'age  (-£i>,  n.    [Cf.  Grave,  ji.]    The  scarp  of  » 

dit<li  "r  tiKtat.    "  T'>  clean  the  grn  (rages.''''  Miss  Mit/ord. 

Grat'ler  (grSf'fer),  «.  [See  Grkffier.]  {Law)  A 
notary  nr  nr-rivoner.  Bouvier. 

II  Gral-tl'U  igrUf-fe'te),  n.   pi.     [It.,  pi.  of   graffito 


ulGt  senate,   cAre,    &m,   iirm,   aak,   final,   all ;    evc,    6vcnt,    Cnd,    fern,    recent ;    See,    idea,    111 ;    old,    Obey,    Orb,    Odd ; 
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Hcratched.]  InscriptioiiB,  figure  drawings,  etc.,  found 
on  tlio  walla  of  uui^ieut  sepulcliera  or  ruiuH,  au  iu  the 
CiitacoTiibs,  or  at  Pimipeii. 

Graft  (Ki'Mt).  n.  [<>E.  f/rojf\  F.  greffe,  oriBinally  the 
name  wurd  as  OF.  ijnij'i-  pencil,  L.  f/raphinvi,  Or.  ^pw^iov^ 
ypat^elov,  it.  ypd^ew  to  write;  prob.  akin  to  K.  curve. 
So  named  from  the  reHembhince  of  a  m.-ioa  or  whoot  to  a 
pointed  pencil.  Of.  Graphic,  Grammau.J  (a)  A  kuiuII 
shoot  or  «<'ion  of  a  tree  inserted  in  anotlier  tree,  tlin 
stock  of  which  is  to  support  and  nouriwh  it.  The  two 
unite  and  become  one  tree,  but  the  gralt  determines  the 
kind  of  fruit,  {b)  A  branch  or  portion  of  a  tree  growing 
from  such  a  shoot,  (c)  {Surf/.)  A  portion  of  living  tis- 
BUG  used  in  the  operation  of  autoplasty. 

Graft,  t'.  t.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Grafted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
GitAPTiNG.]  IP.  f/rel/'er.  See  Graft,  ?(. J  1.  To  insert 
(a  graft)  in  a  branch  or  stem  of  another  tree  ;  to  propa- 
gate by  insertion  in  another  atock  ;  also,  to  insert  a  graft 
upon.     [P^ormerly  written  i)ru[}'.^ 

2.  {Surg.)  To  implant  a  portion  of  (living  flesh  or 
ekin)  in  a  lesion  so  as  to  form  an  organic  union. 

3.  To  join  (one  tiling)  to  another  as  if  by  grafting,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  close  union. 

And  W'lj't  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fuiiip  I         Po}k\ 

4.  {Naut.)  To  cover,  as  a  ring  bolt,  blork  htrap,  spli- 
cing, etc.,  with  a  weaving  of  small  cord  or  rope-yarns. 

Graft,  V.  i.  To  insert  scions  from  one  tree,  or  khid  of 
tree,  etc.,  into  another  ;  to  practice  grafting. 

Graft'er  (-er),  n.  l.  One  who  inserts  scions  on  other 
stocks,  or  propagates  fruit  by  ingrafting. 

2.  An  instrument  by  whicli  grafting  is  facilitated. 

3.  Tlie  original  trci-  from  whicli  a  scion  has  been  taken 
for  grafting  upon  another  tree.  S/iak. 

Gralt^ing,  n.  1.  {Ilort.)  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
iiiKcrting  gralts. 

2.  {yaut.)  The  act  or  method  of  weaving  a  cover  for  a 
ring,  rope  end,  etc. 

3.  {Surtj.)  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of  flesh  or 
skin  to  a  denuded  surface  ;  autoplasty. 

4.  {(\np.)  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment  of  one 
timber  to  another. 

Cleft  grafting  (//orf.),  a  method  of  grafthig  in  which  the 
scion  is  iliac*'.!  in  a  ideftor  slit  iu  the  stock  or  stump  made 
by  sawing  ult  a  branch, 
usually  in  such  a  man- 
n.T  tliat  its  bark  evenly 
jnins  tliatnf  tlic  stoi-k. — 
Crown,  or  Rind,  grafting, 
a  method  of  si'^ftiug  in 
which  the  alburnum  and 
inner  bark  are  separated, 
and  bi'twiHii  tbiMn  is  in- 
sert«Ml_tl].-  Inw.-r  .-iid  of 
tlie  sci.in  ''lit  shiutwisc. 

—  Saddle  grafting,  a  mode 
of  grafting  hi  which   a 
deep  cleft  is  made  in  the 
end  of  the  scion  by  two 
sInpiiiK    cuts,     and     the 
end  .il   til.'  stM.-k  is  nude 
w.Miu''--sh[ij.fd  tuht  tli.-cl 
the  si'iim,  which  is  placed  upon 
it  saddlewise.  —  Side  grafting,  a 
mode  of  grafting  in  which  the 
scion,    cut  ((uite    across   very 
obliquely,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
form  of   a    slender   wedge,  is 
thrust  down  Inside  of  the  Viark 
of  the  stock  or  stem  into  wliich 
it  is  inserted,  the  cut  side  of 
the  scion  being  next  tlie  wood 
of   the  stock.  —  Skin    grafting. 
(Sunj.)      See    Autoplasty.  — 
Splice  grafting  (Hurt.),  a  meth- 
od r)f  grafting  by  cutting  the 
ends  of  tlie   scion   and  stock 
completely    across     and     ob- 
liciuely,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the    sections   are  of  tlu-  same 
shape,  then  lapping  tlie  ends  so 
exactly  fits  the  other,  and  > 
otherwise.  —  Whip  grafting,  *» 
splice  grnftiiKi.  exr.-pt  tliut  ;i 
end  of  Doth  srinn  nnd  st^xk,  i 

and  iu  the  middl.'fif  tli(- slopi   ,.    , ^ 

of  tongue,  HO  that,  whrn  put'  together,  the  tmig'ue  of 
each  13  inserted  in  the  slit  of  the  other.  —  Grafting  acisBore, 
a  surgeon's  scissors,  used  in  rhinoplastic  operations,  etc. 

—  Grafting  tool.  ((/)  Any  tool  used  in  grafting,  (b)  A  vfry 
strong  curved  spade,  used  in  digging  ranal's.  —  Grafting 
wax,  a  composition  of  rosin,  beeswax,  tallow,  etc.,  used  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  newly  grafted  trees. 

Gra'ham  bread'  (gra'^ra  brgdO-  [From  Sylvester 
Grnliinn,  a  lecturer  on  dietetics.]  Bread  made  of  un- 
bolted  wlieat  Hour.     [f7.  ,S'.]  Bartlett. 

Graliam-lte  (-it),  n.  [See  Graham  bread.]  One 
who  follows  the  dietetic  system  of  Graham.     [T.  S.l 

Grail     (gral),   n.      [OF.    greet,    LL.    gradale.       See 

Gradual,  «.]    A  book  of  offices  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church;  a  gradual.     [Obs.']  T.  Warton. 

Such  Qa  autiphouals,  missals,  ijrails,  processionals,  etc. 

Grail,  n.  [OF.  granl,  greal,  greel,  F.  granl,  greal, 
LL.  gradalts,  grndale^  prob.  derived  fi-.  L.  crater  bowl, 
mixmg  vessel,  Gr.  Kparqp.  See  Crater.]  A  broad, 
open  dish ;  a  chalice  ;  —  only  used  of  the  Ilohj  Grail. 

1..^^  V^^  ^^^'^-'  !'?■'"''  ficcording  to  some  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  w:as;  tin'  -up  used  by  our  Savior  in  dispens- 
ing the  wme  at  th.^  i.st  Mipper  ;  and  according  to  otTiers, 
thc^  platter  on  wjn.i,  th.-  p;ischal  lamb  was  served  at  the 
last  Passover  obst-rved  by  our  Lord.  This  cup,  according 
to  the  legend,  if  approached  by  any  but  a  perfectly  pure 
and  holy  person,  would  be  borne  awav  and  vanish  from 
the  sight.  The  que.^(  of  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  be  under- 
taken only  bv  a  kniglit  who  wai,  perfectly  chaste  in 
thought,  word,  and  act. 

Grail,  7i.  [F.  grele  hail,  from  grh  grit,  OHG.  griez, 
grioz,  O.  gries,  gravel,  grit.  See  Grit.]  SmaU  particles 
of  earth;  gravel.     [O65.] 

Lying  down  upon  the  sandy  grail.  Spenser. 


(I  Ck-II  (irnttmg:  f>  Splici? 
G  r:i  i  ti  iig  ;  c  W  hi  p  or 
Toni^iie  Grafting  ;  U  Sad- 
dle grafting  ;  e  Bide  Graft- 
ing. 

that  the  one  cut  surface 

uring  them  by   tying  or 

Tongue  grafting,  the  same  as 

cli-it  or  slit  is  made  in  the 

11  tiie  direction  of  the  grain 

urface,  forming  a  kind 


Grail  (gral),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  graile  slender,  F.  grele.^ 
Ono  of  tln^  small  featiuirs  of  a  hawk. 

GralUe  (gral),  7i.  L^f.  F.  ,v/-t76'a«ort  of  file.]  A  half- 
rtjund  siiiglf-cut  tile  or  fioat,  having  ono  curved  face  and 
onci  straight  face,  —  used  by  comb  makers.  Kiiigltl, 

Grain,  v.  &  n.     Bee  Groan.     I0bs.\ 

Grain  (gran),  n.  [F.  grainy  L.  granuin,  grain,  seed, 
small  kfrncl,  small  particle.  See  Corn,  and  cf.  Gaknbr, 
n..  Garnet,  Gram  the  cliick-pea.  Granule,   Iveknel.] 

1.  A  single  siiiall  hard  seed  ;  a  kernel,  especially  of 
those  plants,  like  wheat,  whose  seeds  arc  used  for  food. 

2.  The  fruit  of  certain  grasses  wliich  furnish  the  chief 
food  of  man,  as  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  or  the  plants 
themselves ;  —  used  collectively. 

SUirclioiii^cH  crnmmcd  with  y/vii/i.  S/i<ifc. 

3.  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  sugar,  salt, 
etc. ;  hence,  any  niinuto  portion  or  particle ;  as,  a  grain 
of  gunpowder,  of  pollen,  of  starch,  of  sense,  of  wit,  etc. 

I  .  .  .  with  a  yraiM  of  manhot>d  well  rceolvcd.    Milton. 

4.  The  unit  of  the  ICnglish  system  of  weights;  —  so 
calloil  because  considered  equal  to  the  average  of  grains 
taki^n  from  the  middhi  of  the  ears  of  wlicat.  7,0n()  grains 
constitute  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  5,700  grains  the 
pound  troy.     A  grain  is  equal  to  .0048  gram.    See  Gram. 

5.  A  reddish  dye  nuulc  from  the  coccus  insect,  or  ker- 
mes;  hence,  a  red  color  of  any  tint  or  hue,  as  crimson, 
scarlet,  etc. ;  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Tgriaii  purple. 

All  in  a  robe  of  diirkost  yrain.  MiUon. 

Doing  as  tlie  dyers  do,  who,  having  first  diiipcil  their  cilks  in 

colors  of  lees  value,  then  give  tlicni  tin'  la^t  tnicture  of  criinton 

in  tjrain.  Qiuttnl  btf  Coleridyc,  prr/atr  to  .tids  to  hjl>  ction. 

6.  The  composite  particles  of  any  substance  ;  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  any  body  which  determines 
its  comparative  roughness  or  hardness  ;  texture  ;  ae,  mar- 
ble, sugar,  sandstone,  etc.,  of  fine  grain. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  !/''"'»•         JJri/dfii. 

7.  The  direction,  arrangement,  or  appearance  of  the 
fibers  in  wood,  or  of  the  .strata  in  stone,  slate,  etc. 

Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  eup. 

Infect  the  Koiiiid  pine  and  divert  lii^i  niain 

Tortive  and  errant  from  liia  courso  oi  growth.      S/iat:. 

8.  The  fiber  which  forms  the  substance  of  wood  or  of 
any  fibrous  material. 

9.  The  hair  side  of  a  piece  of  leather,  or  the  marking 
on  that  side.  Knight. 

10.  ]>l.  The  remains  of  grain,  etc.,  after  brewing  or 
distillation  ;  hence,  any  residuum.     Also  called  drajf'. 

11.  {Bot.)  A  rounded  prominence  on  the  back  of  a 
sepal,  as  in  the  common  dock.     See  Grained,  a.,  4. 

12.  Temper ;  natural  disposition  ;  inclination.     lObs.} 

Brothers  .  .  .  not  united  in  grain.         Ilainvard. 

13.  A  sort  of  spice,  the  grain  of  paradise.     [pbs.'[ 

lie  chewcth  grain  and  licovice, 
Tosnicllcn  6W<?et.  Chaucirr. 

Against  the  grain,  against  or  across  the  direction  of  the 
fillers;  hfiuf.  nu^ii'ist  oin^'.s  wishes  or  tastes;  iniwillin^- 
ly;  unpleasioilly  ;  reluctantly ;  with  dim<>nlty.  .\Hiil. 
■Siiinl.--hiini.-  A  grain  of  allowance,  a  slight  iiidLilgenee 
or  l.ilitudt- :  a  MiKtll  allowance. —Grain  binder,  an  attacli- 
iiii  lit  to  a  har\.-vtei-  for  binding  the  grain  into  sheaves. 

—  Grain  colore,  d>ts  made  from  the  cocrus  or  kermes  in- 
sert.- Grain  leather,  (.a)  Dressed  liorse  hides.  (/>)  Goat, 
se.'il,  ;md  otluT  skins  blacked  on  tlie  grain  side  for  wom- 
en's slK^e;..  cte, —Grain  moth  (Zoii/.),  one  of  several  small 
niuths.  ill"  the  lam-  / 

ily  Tut'  idif  las   7'/-     ,„     a       X  :^/^^li^M4J^',Ai<   0 

niit     iinnuihi    and 
Hutafi.s  rrrnilrf/a), 

whose    larva-     de-     ^    -    ,,  .,  ,-,.  „  .    ».  i.    ■ 

vour  grain  iu  store  "  ^t^in  iMoth  (Tmen  granclla).  A  at.  size, 
houses.'-  Grain  Bide  ^  ^'^'"'"^  <*^™"'  Worm). 

(Leather),  the  side  of  a  .skin  or  hide  from  which  the  hair 
lias  been  removed  ;  — opposed  to  //(■,■//  A/7f.  —  Grains  of 
paradise,  the  seeds  of  a  .speeiesi  i.l  ;ini.iiinini.  -Grain  tin, 
crystalline  tin  ore  ;  iiietallir  thi  &nieitcd  with  charcoal.— 
Grain  weevil  {Zdol. ),  a  small  red  weevil  {Sitophilas  grana- 
;-/(/.s),  which  destroys  stored  wheat 
and  other  grain,  by  eating  out  the 
Ulterior.  —  Grain  worm  i/io'<'d.)t  the 
larva  of  the  grain  moth.  See  Grain 
moth,  above.  -  In  grain,  of  a  fast 
color  ;  deeply  seated  ;  fixed  ;  imiate  ; 
genuine.  "■  Anguish  in  grnin.^^  Her- 
bert.—To  dye  in  grain,  to  dye  of  a 
fast  color  by  means  of  the  coccus  or 
kermes  grain  [see  Grain,  71.,  5]; 
hence,  to  dye  firmly ;  also,  to  dye 
in  the  wool,  or  in  the  raw  material. 
See  under  Dye. 

The  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks  .  .  . 
Like  crimson  dyi-d  in  grain.  Spenser. 

—  To  go  against  the  grain  of  (a  per- 
son), to  be  repugnant  to ;  to  vex,  irri- 
tate, mortify,  or  trouble. 

Grain,  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Grained 
(grand) ;  ^.  pr.&  t-6.,^  Graining.]  Qnun  Weevil.  aSat 

1.  lo    pamt    m    imitation    of    the      size  ;/>  Enlarged, 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 

2.  To  form  (powder,  sugar,  etc.)  into  grains. 

3.  To  take  the  hair  off  (skins);  to  soften  and  raise  the 
grain  of  (leather,  etc.). 

Grain,   r.    i.      [F.  grainer,  grener.    See  Grain,  n.l 

1.  To  yield  fruit.     [O65.]  Goiver. 

2.  To  form  grains,  or  to  assume  a  granular  form,  as 
the  result  of  crystallization  ;  to  granulate. 

Grain  (cran),  J).     [See  Groin  a  part  of   the  body.] 

1.  A  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 
LOb.^.-}  G.  Douqlas. 

2.  A  tine,  prong,  or  fork.  Specifically :  (a)  One  of  the 
branches  of  a  valley  or  of 
a  river.  (6)  pi.  An  iron 
fish  si>ear  or  harpoon,  hav- 
ing four  or  more  barbed 
points. 

3.  A  blade  of  a  sword, 
knife,  etc. 


4.  {Founding)  A  thin  piece  of  metal,  ured  in  a  mold 
to  steady  a  »;ore. 

Grained  (grand),  o.     1.  Having  a  grain -,  divided  into 
small    j)articleM   or   grains ;    showing    the 
grain ;  hence,  rough. 

2.  Dyed  in  grain  ;  ingrained. 
I'erKonM  lightly  dli»ped.  ii'.t  grained,  in  gcncr- 

OUK  hont'Bty,  arc  hut  pale  in  guodnemi. 

Sir  '/'.  liroujnc. 

3.  Painted  or  stained  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 

4.  {Bat.)  Having  tubercles  or  grainlike 
processes,  as  the  petals  or  tjepala  of  home 
riowers. 

Grainier  (ijran'Sr),  «.      1.  An  infusion 
of  pigeon's  dung  used  by  tanmrH  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  lime  and  give  flexibility  t<j  skiiiaj  — 
called  also  grainn  and  hate. 

2.  A  knife  for  taking  the  hair  off  skins. 

3.  Ono  who  paints  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood, 
marble,  etc.  ;  also,  the  brusli  or  tool  used  in  graining. 

Graln'tleld^  (-feld'),  n.    A  field  where  grain  in  grown. 

Grain'lng, ''.     1.  Indcutation  ;  rougiiening ;  milling, 

as  on  edg*-H  of  coins.  Locke. 

2.  A  process  in  dressing  leather,  by  whtcli  the  akin  is 
softened  and  the  grahi  raised. 

3.  Painting  or  htainJiig,  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood,  stone,  etc. 

4.  {Sonp  3Iaking)  The  process  of  eeparating  soap  from 
spent  lye,  as  with  salt. 

Grain'lng,  n.    {Zo'ul.)  A  small  European  fresh-water 
fish  {Lcuciicus  vulgaris)  ;  —  called  aho  dvbulr,  and  dace. 


Five-pronged  Grains  (2  6). 


Grniniug. 

Grains  (granz),  n.  pi.    1.  See  5tli  Grain,  n.,  2  (&). 

2.   Pigeon's  dung  used  in  tanning.    See  Grainer.  n.,  I- 

Grain'y  (gran'y),  a.     Resembling  grains  ;  granular. 

Graip  (grap),  7i.  [Perh.  akin  to  grope,  gripe.']  A 
dungf  ork .     ISrot.  ]  Bu  rns. 

Graith  (grath),  V.  t.     I0hs.'\     See  Greith.     Chancer. 

Graith,  n.  Furniture;  apparatus  or  accoutenncntfj 
for  work,  traveling,  war,  etc.     [.SVo/,]  Jamicson. 

Graltle  (grSk"l),  «.     {ZoOl.)  See  Grackle. 

It  Gral'lffl  (grSl'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  firnllae  stilts, 
for  gr,tiiitlae,  fr.  gradus.  See  Grade.]  (Zool.)  An  or- 
der of  birds  which  formerly  included  all  the  waders. 
By  later  writers  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  sandpipers, 
plovers,  and  allied  forms ;  —  called  also  Gralhitores. 

II  Gral'la-to'res  (grai'la-to'rez),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  from  L. 

•jr-dUdur  one  w|,o  runs  on  stilts.]     {Zo'ol.)  See  Grall.k. 

Gral  la-to'rl-al  (-rt^^/i),         \a.    {Zohl.)  Of  or  per- 

Gral'la-to-ry  (grai'la-t,'i-r3?),  l  taining  to  the  Gralla- 
toies,  or  waders, 

Granic  (-ITk).  a. 
{Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Gralhi'. 

Gral'llneC-Iin),*/. '; 
{Zo'id.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Gralhe. 

Gralloch  (grSl'- 
luk),  n.  Offal  of  a 
deer.  —  i\  t.  To  re- 
move the  offal  from 
(a  deer). 

-gram  (-gram). 
[Gr.  ypdfipia  a  thing 
drawn  or  written,  a 
letter,  fr.  ypa^eti/  to 
draw,  write.  See 
Graphic]  A  suffix 
indicating  something  draivn  OT  written,  a  drau-ing^  writ- 
ing ;  as,  niono^7(/m,  ie\eg7-a7tt,  chToaogram. 

Gram  (grSm),  a.  [AS.  gram  ;  akin  to  E.  grim.  V35.3 . 
Angry.     [Obs.']  Harelok,  the  Dane. 

Gram,  7^  [Pg.  firmo  grain.  See  Grain.]  {Bot.)  Tlio 
East  Indian  name  of  the  chick-pea  {Cicer  arietinum)  and 
its  seeds  ;  also,  other  similar  seeds  there  used  for  food. 

Gram,  Gramme  (grSm),  n.  [F.  gramme,  from  Gr. 
ypdniJia  that  which  is  written,  a  letter,  a  small  weighty 
If.  ypdt}>€i.i'  to  write.  See  Graphic]  The  unit  of  weight 
in  tlie  metric  system.  It  was  intended  to  be  exactly, 
and  is  very  nearly,  equivalent  to  the  weight  in  a  vacuum 
of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum 
density.     It  is  equal  to  15.43'i  grains.     See  Grain,  n.,  4. 

Gram  degree,  or  Gramme  degree  (Phijsics\  a  unit  of 
heat,  beiiiv:  the  anioinil  of  heat  necessary  to  raiee  the 
teiiijieratur'-  "i  one  giani  of  pure  water  one  degree  centi- 
graue.  -  Gram  equivalent  iBitrtrolihsix),  that  Quantity  of 
the  metal  which  will  replace  one  ^am  of  hydrogen. 

Gramma  grass'  (grii'ma  gr-is').  [Sp.  gramit  a  sort  of 
grass.]  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  kinds  of  pasture' 
grasses  found  in  the  Western  United  States,  eep.  tha 
Bonteloua  oligos(ach>ja. 

Gram'a-rye  (erSm'a-ry).  7i.  [OE.  gramer,  grameri^, 
gramnri.  grammar,  magic,  OF.  gramaire^  F.  grammaire. 
See  Grammar.]     Necromancy;  magic.  Sir  W.Scott. 

Gra-mash'es  (gra-mSsh'ez),  n.  pi.    [See  Gamashes.]; 
Gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  leggings. 
Strong  grania<h>^9,  or  leggings  of  thick  gray  cloth.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Grame  (gram),;!.  [SeeGHAM,  a.]  1.  Anger  ;  wrath ;- 
scorn.     [  Obx.  ]  Chaucer^ 

2.  Sorrow  (  grief  ;  misery.     [0&.?.]  Chaucer* 

Gra-mer'cy  (gra-mer'sy).  interj.  [F.  praml-mercL 
See  Grand,  and  Mercy.]  A  word  formerly  used  to  ex- 
press thankfulness,  uith  surprise ;  many  thanks. 

Gramcrci/,  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight.      Spenser.. 


Grollutorv  Bird^;. 
h  t>  Head  tiiid  I'Vot  ot  Crane. 
c  c  Head  and  Foot  of  Stork. 


fise,    unite,   mde,   full,    up,   Orn ;    pity;    food,   foot;    out,   oU ;     diairj    go  i    sing,   ink;    ttien,   tHin ;    bo.N ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Gram'l-na'ceOUfl    (gr5m'T-na'sh5s), 
graininis,    t^rass.]     Pertaiuiug    to, 


\Xt.  gramen, 
reseuibliug,  the 
gra-iie^  ;    L,'r.tmiiieou3  ;  as,  graiiiinaceuus  yl^nts. 

Gra-inia''e-al  (gra-miu'e-al),  a.     Gramineous. 

Gra-iiuu'e-oua  (gra-iniu'e-us),  a.  [L.  gramineus,  fr. 
gramen,  gnuninis,  grass.]  {Bot.)  Like,  or  pertainiug  to, 
Eri33.     See  Grass,  n.,  2. 

Gram  1-nl-lO'll-OUB  (gr5m'r-uT-f5'lT-us),  (I.  [L.  gra- 
men, graminis,  gr3.ss  ^  folium  leaf.]  (Bat.)  Bearing 
leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 

Graml-niv'O-roufl  (-nlv'S-rOs),  a.  [L.  gramen,  gra- 
minis, grass  -^  rorare  to  eat  greedUy.J  feeding  or 
subsisting  on  ^as-i,  and  the  like  food  ;  —  said  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  animals.  , 

Gram'ma-logue  (gr3m'ma-15g),  n.  [Gr.  ypaixfia  let- 
ter j- Adyo;  word.  Cf.  Logogram.]  iPhou'>grap/iy)  Ut- 
erally,  a  letter  word  ;  a  word  represented  by  a  logogram ; 
as,  it,  represented  by  |  ,  that  is,  t.  Pitman. 

Gram'mar  (-mer),  n.  [OE.  gramere,  OF.  gramaire, 
F.  qrammaire,  prob.  fr.  L.  grammatica,  Gr-ypofj-fiaTiKr}, 
fern,  of  vpa,^MaT<«6s  skilleJ  in  grammar,  fr.  vp«M/xa  let- 
ter See  GBAaME,  Graphic,  and  cf.  Grammatical, 
Gramarye.]  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  princi- 
ples of  language  ;  the  study  of  forms  of  speech,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another ;  the  art  concerned  with 
the  right  use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  a  language, 
in  speakhig  or  writing. 

r^^  Tlie  whole  fabric  of  gramnmr  rests  upon  the  class- 
ifying of  words  according  to  their  function  in  the  sen- 
tence. ^'^'"• 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  with  correctness  or 
according  to  establislied  usage  ;  speech  considered  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  a  grammar. 

The  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  speUing.     Macnulat/. 

3.  A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language  ;  a  book 
containing  the  principles  and  rules  for  correctness  in 
speaking  or  writing. 

4.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles  of  any 
science  ;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 

Comparative  grammar,  the  science  whicli  determines  the 
relations  of  kindred  languages  by  examiumg  and  com- 
paring their  grammatical  forms.  —  Grammar  school,  {a)  A. 
school,  usually  eudowed,  in  which  Latiu  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  taught,  as  also  other  studies  preparatory  to  col- 
leges or  universities;  as,  the  famous  Rugby  Grammar 
School.  This  use  of  the  word  is  more  common  in  Jing- 
land  than  in  the  United  States. 

When  aiiv  town  sliall  increase  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
famihea  or  hou=ch.ilders.  thev  shall  set  up  a  orammar  school, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  fur  the  University.  Mass.  Records  {\b\t). 

(b)  In  the  American  system  of  graded  common  schools. 
an  intermediate  grade  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  higli  school,  in  which  the  principles  of  Enghsh 
grammar  are  taught. 

Gram'mar,  v.  i.  To  discourse  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar;  to  use  grammar.     I0bs.'\  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Oram-ma'ri-an  (grSm-ma'rT-au),  >t.  [Cf.  F.  gram- 
mairien.'\  1.  One  versed  in  grammar,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  languages  ;  a  philologist. 

J^^  "  The  term  was  used  by  the  classic  ancients  as  a 
term  of  honorable  distinction  for  all  who  were  considered 
learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever."        Brande  dr  C. 

2.  One  wli"  writis  on.  or  teaches,  grammar. 

Gram-ma'rl-an-ism  (,-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles,  prac- 
tices, or  pei'iili.iiiti*'.^  i.'f  grammarians.     [Z^-] 

Gram'mar-lSSS  i  i^rSiu'mer-lesJ,  a.   Without  grammar. 

Gram'mateB  i  -mats),  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ypa/i/naTa  let- 
ters, written  nil-s.]  Rudiments;  first  principles,  as  of 
grainiiiar.      [O/m.)  Ford. 

Gram-mat'lc  'urSm-matlk),  a.    Grammatical. 

Gram-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  «.  [L.  grammaticus,  gram- 
maticalis,  Gr.  ypafifiariKO';  skilled  iu  grammar,  knowing 
one's  letters,  from  ypdfjLfj-a  letter:  cf.  F.  gnimmntical. 
See  Grammar.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar  ;  of  the 
nature  of  grammar  ;  as,  a  grammatical  rule. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  grammatically 
correct;  a3,  the  sentence  is  not  giammatical ;  the  con- 
atruf'tii.in  in  not  t/rmnmatiral. 

—  Gram-mat'lc-al  ly,  "/) .  —  Gram-matlc-al-ness,  «■ 

Gram-mat'lcas'ter  (-T-k5s'ter),  n.  [LL.]  A  petty 
grammarian  ;  a  grammatical  pedant  or  pretender. 

My  ii'.bl'.-  N'Li.|iiiite,  my  little  'jrammaticasfer.    B.  Jonson- 

Gram-mat  1-ca'Uon  (-ka'shun),  n.  A  principle  of 
grammar;  a  gratniiiatical  rule.      [_Ohs.^  Valgarno. 

Gram-mat'l-clsm  (-mSt'T-sIz'm),  n.  A  point  or  prin- 
cipUi  of  grammar.  Abp.  Leighton. 

Gram-mat'1-clze  (--si/.),  v.  t.    [imp.  tt  p.  p.  Grah- 

MATICIZEII    (-Bizd);    p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  GRAMMATICIZING  (-Sl'- 
zlng).j     To  render  grammatical.  Fuller. 

Gram'ma-tist  (gr3m'ma-tl«t),  n.  [L.  grammatista 
Bcboijlmaster,  (ir.  ypa^/iaTttmJ!,  from  ypa^nxarC^iKV  to 
teach  tlie  letterw,  to  be  a  scribe  ;  cf.  F.  grnnunatiste.  See 
Grammatical.]     A  p'-tty  grammarian.     [/»■]  Tooke. 

Gramme  ft:rilini,  //.    Same  as  Guam  tbi*  weiglit. 

Gramme'  ma-chlne'  (ma^shen').  {Elec.)  A  kind  of 
dynaino-clHrtric  machine; — so  named  from  its  French 
invf'iitor,  M.  <irninni>\  Knig/it. 

Gram'pus  (gritui'ptis),  n. ;  pi.  Grampuses  (-ez).  [I'rob- 
ftbly     corrupti 
from    It.     grmi 
■    pesce  great  tlih, 
or  Sp.  jru«  />' r,      w-  -iMfc    J^ 

or       Pg.       iir""    A/^'  _        wLSJ 

peire,  all  fr.   L.  j^j  f^J^ 

iSee  Grand,  and  Grampus  { (.ramj,v»  ;/.■/«.»,-). 

Fish  tho  animal.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  toothed  delphinoid 
cetacean,  of  the  gennH  Crampux,  esp.  O.  gri-ieus  of 
Europe  and  America,  wliich  is  valued  for  its  oil.  It  gtows 
to  he  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ;  its  color  is  gray  with 
whitn  Btrfiakfl.  Called  also  cowfish.  'ITie  California 
grimpuft  in  G.  Slpfirnttii. 
2.  A  kind  of  tongH  used  in  a  hloomery.     [U.  S.'\ 


See  Grenade. 


Gra-nade'  (gri-nad'), ! , 

Gra-ua'dO '-"a'd5),     J  r  ,         < 

II  Gran'a-dil'la  tgran'a-dTl'la),  n.  [bp.,  dim.  of  gra^ 
nada  pomegranate.  See  Grenade,  Garnet.]  \^Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  certain  species  of  passion  tiuwer  (eap.  Fassijlora 
qaadrangularis)  found  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  is  a  good  deesert  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  Passijlora  edulix  is  used  for  tiavormg  ices. 

Gran'a-ry  (grau'a-ry).  «■  /  P^-  Grakaries  (-rlz).  [L. 
granarium,  iw  granum  %Ta.\v^  See  Garner.]  A  store- 
house or  repository  for  grain,  esp.  after  it  is  thrashed  or 
husked;  acornhouse;  also  (/■'/£/.),  a  region  fertile  in  grain. 
Tlie  exhaustless  iji-anary  of  a  world.         Thomson. 

Gran'ate  (-at),  n.    See  Garnet. 

Gra-na'tin  (gra-na'tin),  n.  [h- granatum  the  pome- 
granate.] {Chem.)  Mamiite  ;  —  so  called  because  iound 
iu  the  pomegranate. 

Gran'a-tite  (grSn'a-tit),  n.     See  Staurolitk. 

Grand  (grand),  a.  ICumpar.  Grander  (-erj ;  superl. 
Grandest.]  [OE.  grarit,  graunt,  OF.  grant,  F.  grand,  fr. 
L.  grundis  ;  perh.  akin  to  gravis  heavy,  E.  grave,  a.  Cf. 
Grandee.]  1.  Of  large  size  or  extent ;  great ;  exten- 
sive ;  hence,  relatively  great ;  greatest ;  chief ;  principal ; 
as,  a  grand  mountain ;  a  grand  army  ;  a  grand  mistake. 
"  Our  grand  foe,  Satan."  Miltoii. 

Mukins  Fo  bokl  ...  to  unseal 
Their  'jraml  commission.  inai. 

2.  Great  in  size,  and  line  or  imposing  in  appearance  or 
impression  ;  illustrious,  dignified,  or  noble  (said  of  per- 
sons) ;  majestic,  splendid,  ma^ilicent,  or  sublime  (said 
of  things) ;  as,  a  gi-and  monarch  ;  a  grand  lord  ;  a  grand 
general;  s.  grand  yiew  ;  a  (/raiit?  conception. 

Tltey  are  the  highest  models  of  expression,  the  un approach ttl 
masters  of  the  grand  &iy\c.  M.  Arnnhi. 

3.  Having  higher  rank  or  more  dignity,  size,  or  im- 
portance than  other  persons  or  things  of  the  same  name ; 
as,  a  grand  lodge  ;  a  grand  vizier  ;  a  grand  piano,  etc. 

4.  Standing  in  the  second  or  some  more  remote  degree 
of  parentage  or  descent ;  —  generally  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  yrantffather,  grandson,  grandc\\\\^,  etc. 

What  cause 
Mov'd  our  qraml  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favor'd  of  llLavtii  so  highly,  to  fall  oft 
From  their  Creator.  Jlilton. 

Grand  action,  a  pianoforte  action,  used  in  grand  pianos, 
in  which  special  devices  are  euiployed  to  ootam  perfect 
action  of  the  hammer  in  striking  and  leaving  the  string. 

—  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  an  organized  voluntary 
association  of  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or  navy 
during  the  ci\il  war  in  tlie  United  States.  The  order  has 
chapters,  called  Posts,  throughout  the  country.  —Grand 
croBB.  ('/)  The  highest  rank  of  knighthood  ni  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  ib)  A  knipbt  grand  cross. —Grand  cordou, 
the  cordon  or  broad  ribbon,  identified  with  the  high- 
est grade  iu  certaui  honorary  orders ;  hence,  a  person  wlio 
holds  that  grade.  —  Grand  daye  {Eng.  Law),  certain  days 
in  the  terms  wliich  are  observed  as  holidays  in  the  inns  of 
court  and  chancery  (Candlemas.  Ascension,  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's, and  All  Samts*  Days) ;  called  ^Iso Dies  non  jiindici. 

—  Grand  duchesB.  (a)  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  grand  duke. 
ib)  A  lady  having  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy  in  her  owii 
right,  (c)  In  Russia,  a  daughter  of  the  Czar.  —  Grand 
duke,  (a)  A  sovereign  duke,  uiferior  in  rank  to  a  king; 
as,  the  Grand  I>iike  of  Tuscany,  (b'  In  Russia,  a  son  of 
the  Czar,  (c)  (Zool.)  The  European  great  horned  owl 
or  eagle  owl  (Bubo  maximusl  —  Grand-guard,  or  Grande- 
garde,  a  piece  of  plate  armor  used  in  tournaments  as  an 
extra  protection  for  the  left  shoulder  and  breast.  —  Grand 
juror,  a  member  of  a  grand  jury.  —Grand  Jury  {Lain,  a 
jury  of  not  less  than  twelve  men,  and  not  more  tlian 
twenty-three,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  private  session,  to  exam- 
ine into  accusations  against  persons  charged  with  crime, 
and  if  they  see  just  cause,  then  to  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  them,  to  be  presented  to  the  court  :  -  called  also 
f/ra7id  m'l'iFSt.  —Grand  Juryman,  a  grand  ]uior.  -  Grand 
larceny.  (Law)  See  under  Larceny.  —  Grand  lodge,  the 
chief  lodge,  or  governing  body,  among  I*  reemasons  and 
other  secret  orders.  —  Grand  master,  {a)  The  head  of  one 
of  the  military  orders  of  knighthood,  as  the  Templars, 
Hospitallers,  etc.  ibi  The  head  of  the  order  of  free- 
masons or  of  Good  Templars,  etc  —  Grand  paunch,  a 
glutton  or  gourmand.     [0/w.]     Il'^lhrnd.       Grand  penslon- 


ary.  See  under  Pensionary.  —  Grand  piano 
large  piano,  usually  harp-sbaped,  in  which  the  wires  or 
strings  are  generallv  triplicated,  increasing  the  po\ver, 
and  all  the  mechanism  is  introduced  in  the  most  ettect- 
ive  manner,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  instnimeut.— 
Grand  relief  (.sv?//p.t,  alto  relievo.  —  Grand  Seignior.  See 
under  Seignior.  —  Grand  stand,  the  priiu-ii>al  stand,  or 
erection  for  spectators,  at  a  race  course,  etc  —  Grand 
vicar  (AVW.),  a  principal  vicar ;  an  ecclesiastical  delfgate 
in  Fr.ance.  —  Grand  vizier.    See  under  \  izier. 

Syn.  —  Magnificent ;  sublime ;  majestic ;  dignified ; 
elevated  ;  stately  ;  august ;  pompous  :  lofty ;  exalted  ; 
noble.  —  Grand,  Magnificent.  Sublime.  Grand,  iii  rel- 
erence  to  objects  of  taste,  is  applied  to  that  which  ex- 
panda  the  mind  by  a  sense  of  vastness  and  majesty  ;  man- 
vlficcnt  is  applied  to  an\'thiug  which  is  imposing  from  its 
splendor  ;  sublimr  describrs  tliat  which  is  awful  and  ele- 
vating. A  cataract  is  grfU'd  :  a  rich  and  vari.-d  lan<lscapo 
is  ma<iniiit'C)it :  an  overhanging  prucipiri'  is  .si'bliinr. 
"  Grandri/r  admits  of  dcgrt-rs  ami  niodificidinns ;  but 
that  which  has  already  reaclu'd  tlit>  bigb- 
natnrally  belonging  to  tlie  ob- 


mna>iilir>)irr 

est  (b'l^ri'e  of  BUiierioritv  i 

ject  in  iniestion."     Gralih. 

Gran'dam  ((jrSn'ditm),  v.  [F.  grande,  fern,  of  grand 
-f  dajne.  Sec  (lR\Nn,  and  Dame.]  An  old  woman  ;_ spe- 
cifically, a  grandmotlicr.  Slink. 

Qrahd'aunt'  (gr.^nd'iint').  n.  [Cf.  F.  grand" tantr.'\ 
Thi-  aunt  oi  nn.-'s  father  or  mother. 

Grand'chlld'  (-rhild')i  "•  A  son's  or  daughter's  child  ; 
a  .tiil'l  ill  tin-  M-.niid  degree  of  descent. 

Grand'daugh'ler  (-dji'ter),  n.  The  daughter  of  one's 
HDii  i\r  liaiigliti'r. 

Gran-deo' (grXn-du').  T?.  [^^.  grandr.  See  Grand.] 
A  man  of  cluvated  rank  or  Btation ;  n  nobleman.  In 
Spniii,  a  nnbleiimn  of  tho  first  rank,  who  may  bo  covered 
in  thf  king's  presence. 

Gran -dee 'Ship,  n.  Tlie  rank  or  estate  of  a  grandee; 
lor.lHhip.  Jf-  Sirivhumr. 

Gran'deur  (grltu'dur;  13.%^  n.  [F.,  fr.  grand.  See 
(iKANi>.  I     The  stale  or  (piality  of  In-ing  grand  ;  vastness  ; 
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grreatneas;  splendor;  magnificence;  stateliness;  sublim* 
ity  ;  digiuty  ;  elevation  oi  thought  or  expression  ;  nobil- 
iiy  of  actiou. 

Nor  doth  this  i/raiuUur  and  raajefltic  show 
Of  luxury  .  .  .  ahure  uiiiie  eye.  Mdton. 

Syn.  —  Sublimity  ;  majesty  ;  stateliness ;  augustnesa  ; 
loltmess.    See  Suwlimity. 

Gran-dev'i-ty  tgran-devT-ty),  n,  [L.  grandaevitas.'] 
Great  age  ;  lung  lite.      lObs.']  Glanvill. 

Gran-de'VOUS  (-de'viSs),  a.  [L.  grandaerus  ;  grandis 
grand  -j-  acrum  lifetime,  age.]  Of  great  age  ;  aged  .  long- 
Uved.     [A'.]  Bailey. 

Grand'-du'cal  (griind'du'kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  grand  duke.  //.  James. 

Grand'fa''Uier    fgrand'fa'ther),    7i.       A    father's    or 
mother's  father  ;  an  ancestor  in  the  next  degree  above 
the  father  or  mother  in  lineal  ascent. 
Grandfather  longlegs.    {2oijl.)  See  Daddt  longleos. 
Grand'fa'tlier-ly,  "-     Like  a  grandfather  in  age  or 
manner ;  kind  ;  benignant ;  indulgent. 

He  was  a  grnnilialhrrlt/  sort  of  personage.    Hnivthome. 
Gran-dif'ic  (grSn-dTftk),  '/.     [L.  grandificus ;  gran- 
dis praiid  -^-j'acprc  to  make.]  Making  great,  [i?.]  Bailey. 
Gran-dU'o-quence  (-dTi'o-kwnis),  7*.  The  use  of  lofty 
words  or  phrases  ;  bombast ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  sin  of  iinmrliloqueiice  or  tall  talking.     T/iarKerat/. 
Gran-dll'O-Ctuent  (-kwcnt),  a.     [L.  grandis  grand  -j- 
/oy/// to  speak.]     Speaking  in  a  lofty  style;  pompous; 
bombaf.tir. 

Grail-dil'o-quous(-kwus),a.  [L.  grandiloquus ;  gran- 
dis grand  -(■  lofjui  to  speak.]     Grandiloquent. 

Gran'dl-nOUS  (grSn'di-nus),  a.  [L.  grandinosus,  fr. 
(jrarido,  grandinis',\\3.i\.']  Consisting  of  hail ;  abounding 
in  hail.  '[/?.]  Bailey. 

Gran'dl-OEe'   (gran'di-os'),    a.      [F.    grandiose.    It. 
grandioso.     Sec  Grand.]     1.  Impressive  or  elevating  in 
effect ;  imposing  ;  splendid  ;  striking  ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 
The  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetiiallv  kept  down,  in  or- 
der not  to  impair  the  yrandiose  effect  .if  the  whole.    J/.  Arnold. 
The  rjrandiose  red  tuUps  which  Krow  wild.  C.  Kinffsleij. 
2.  Characterized  by  affectation  of  grandeur  or  splen- 
dor;  flaunting;  turgid;  bombastic  ;— in  a  bad  sense; 
as,  a  grandiose  style. 

Gran'dl-OS'l-ty  (-5s'T-ty),?z.  [Cf.  T.  grandiosite.  It. 
grnndiosita.}     The  state  or  quality  of  being  grandiose. 

Grand'i-ty   (grand'T-ty),   n.     [L.  granditas:  cf.   OF. 
grnndite.     See  Geand.]     Grandness.      [f>6s.]     Cuviden. 
Grandly,  adv.      in  a  grand  manner. 
Grand'ma'  ( i:i  .^nd'ma'),  1  n.    A  grand- 

Grand'mam-ma'  (-ma-ma'  or  -ma'ma),  (     mother. 
Grand'  mer'cy  (mer'sy).    See  Gramercy.    {Ohs.'] 
Grand'moth'er  (grand'mutii'er),   n.     The  mother  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

Grand'moth'er-ly,  a-  Like  a  grandmother  iu  age  or 
maimer;  kind;  indulgent. 

Grand'nephew  (-ngfii),  n.    The  grandson  of  one's 
brother  or  ^jj^ter. 
Grand'ness,  "-     Grandeur.  1*  oUaston. 

Grand'nlece'  (-nes'),  n.    The  granddaughter  of  oue's 
brother  or  sifter. 
Grand'pa' (grSnd'pa;),  J         A  grandfather. 

Grand'pa-pa'  (-pa-pa  or  -pa'pa),  (  * 

Grand'sire'  {-sir'),  n.     [OF.  grantsire.     See  Grand, 
and  Sire.]    Specifically,  a  grandfather;  more  generally, 
any  ancestor. 
Grand'son^  C-sun').  n.    A  son's  or  daughter's  son. 
Grand'un'cle  (-un'k'l),  n.     [Cf.  F.  grand-oncle.\    A 
father's  or  iiiuther's  uncle. 
Grane  (gran),  v.  &  n.    See  Groan.    [06s.] 
Grange  (granj),  n.    [F.  grange  barn,  LL.  granea,  from 
L.  granum  grain.     See  Grain  a  kernel.]     1.  A  building 
lor  storing  grain  ;  a  granary.     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  A  farmhouse,  with  the  barns  and  other  buildings  for 
farming  purposes. 

And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride, 
To  sue  her  gramjes  and  htr  bcrnes  wide.       C/iaucrr. 
Nor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  bussed  the  milking  maid,     lenriii^ti. 

3.  A  farmhouse  of  a  monastery,  where  the  rents  and 
tithes,  paid  iu  grain,  were  dejiosited.     [Obs.] 

4.  A  farm ;  generally,  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  dis- 
tauce  from  neighbors. 

B.  An  association  of  fanners,  designed  to  further  their 
interests,  and  particularly  to  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers, farmers  and  manufacturers,  into  direct  commer- 
cial relations,  without  intervention  of  middlemen  or 
traders.    The  first  grange  was  organized  in  1807.    [f '.  S.'] 

Gran'ger  (gran'jer),  n.     1.  A  farm  steward.     [06s.] 

2.   A  nii'uiber  of  a  grange.     [T.  .S.] 

Gran'ger-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [So  called  from  the  Rev. 
James  (innunr,  whoso  "  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land "  (ITOil)  was  a  favorite  book  for  illustration  in  this 
maimer.]  The  practice  of  illustrating  a  particular  book 
by  eiigravingrt  collected  from  other  books. 

Gran'ger-lte  (-it),  n.  One  who  collects  illustrations 
from  various  books  for  the  decoration  of  one  book. 

Gran'ger-lze  (-iz),  r.  t.  &  i.  To  collect  (illustrations 
from  liooltH^  for  decoration  of  other  books.      G.  A.  Snla. 

Gra-nlf'er-ous  (gra-nlf'er-ils),  a.  [L.  grani/n-;  gra- 
num grain  -j-  /rnr  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  granifhre.']  Bearing 
grain,  or  scods  like  grain.  llumUf. 

Gran'l-form  (grSn'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  granum  grain  -f 
-farm  :  cf.  F.  gran i form r.l  Formed  like  grains  of  corn. 
'  llGra-nll1a"(gr4-nTl'lal.  n.  [Sp.,  small  .seed.]  Small 
grains  or  du.st  of  cochineal  or  the  coccus  insect. 

Gran'lte  (grSn'It),  n.  [It.  .^nimVo  granite,  adj.,  grainy, 
p.  p.  of  iiranire  to  make  grainy,  fr.  L.  granum  grain : 
cf.  K.  gra'nit.  See  Grain.]  (G'enl.)  A  crystalline,  gron- 
ulur  rock,  cou^i-^ting  of  quartz,  fchlwpar,  iiiuJ  mica,  ami 
usimily  of  ft  whitish,  gvayif'h,  or  flesh-red  color.  It  (iiffers 
fnini  gneiss  iu  not  liaving  the  tnica  In  planc:^,  ami  there- 
fore in  being  (ic-ititiite  of  a  scbist^ise  Ptriuture. 

tt^^  Viiriidies  cnntiuniiig  hornblende  aru  common.  See 
]i.Nii  the  Noto  under  Mica. 


ftle.  aenite,   c&re,   ftm,    iirm,   ask,   flnol,   ftU ;    ove,   Avent,   find,   fSrn,    recent;    Ice.   idea,   111 ;    Sid,    ftbey,   Orb,   5dd ; 
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GRANITIC 

Oneissold  granite,  granite  in  wlii.'li  tlip  mica  has  traces 
of  a  rL-t^iilar  ;iri-uiit;i;meut.  -  Graphic  granite,  trauito  cuu- 
s  I  a  1 1 II  t'  u  f 
quartz  and 
feldspar  u'itli- 
out  mica,  and 
liavint;  th(j 
<iuartz  crys- 
tals so  ar- 
ranKed  in  tlio 
feldspar  as  to 
appear,  iu  a 
transverse 
section,  like 
oriental  cliar- 
aiters.  —  Por- 
phyrltlc  gron- 

lt9.  Kramto  containing  feldspar  in  distinct  crystals.  — 
Hornblende  granite,  or  Syonitlc  granite,  tiranito  coutainiui; 
lioniblcn.lc  as  well  as  mica,  or,  accordnit'  to  some  authori- 
ties liornWeiide  repla.-mg  the  mica.  -  Granite  ware.  Idl  A 
kind  of  stoneware.  (6)  A  kind  of  ironware,  coated  with 
an  enamel  resembling  granite. 

Ora-nlt'Jo(Kra-nit'Ik),  (r.   [Of.  F.  granUiiine..-]  1.  Like 
granite  m  composition,  color,  etc.  ;  having  the  nature  of 
granite  ;  as,  ijruiii/ic  texture. 
2.  Consisting  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  mountains. 
ara-nlt'lc-al  (-t-k«l),  a.    Granitic. 
Ora-nlt'l-Jl-ca'tlon  (-T-fl-ka'shnn),  n.    [Granite  +  L. 
-/a«/c  (in  comp.)  to  make.      See -FY.]      The  act  or  the 
process  of  foniiiiig  into  granite.  Jlumhlc. 

yra-nlt'l-lorm  (gr.vnit'i-ferm), a.  [Granite  +  -/orm.^ 
[Urvl.)  Resemliling  granite  in  structure  or  shape. 

Gran'l-tOld  (griln'i-toid),  a.  [Granite  +  -aid:  cf.  P. 
graniloule.]  Resembling  gr.inito  in  gr.anular  appear- 
ance; as,  (/TOHiYo,-,/ gneiss;  a  f;yaHiVoid  pavement. 

Ora-nlv'O-rOUS  (gril-nTv'S-rils),  a.     [L.  ijranum  grain 

+  rorare  to  devour:  cf.  F.  j/runivore.'}     Eating  grain ; 

fewling  or  subsisting  on  seeds  ;  as,  i/rrmivorous  birds.  Guy. 

Oran'nam  (gntn'nam),  n.     A  gnuidam.     [Colloq.] 

Graa'ny  (giSn'nJ),  ji.     A  grandmother ;  a  grandam; 

familiarly,  an  old  woman. 

Granny's  bend,  or  Granny's  knot  (Xaiil.).  a  kind  of  inse- 
cure knot  or  liitcli ;  a  reef  knot  crossed  the  wrong  way. 

Gran'O-UUl'Ic  (griiu'S-lItli'Ik),  n.  [h.  qrannm  a 
gr.ain  (or  E.  ;/<-,;«ite)  -|-  -tith  +  -«■.]  A  kind  of  hard  ar- 
tincial  stone,  used  for  pavements. 

arant  (grdnt),  i .  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Granted  ;  p.  pr. 
\  rb.  n.  Grantino.]  [OE.  nmunten,  grnnlen,  OF. 
ijrnanter,  craanler,  creanter,  to  promise,  yield,  LL.  c rraii- 
tarr  to  promise,  .assure,  for  (assumed  LL.)  creilentare  to 
make  believe,  fr.  L.  credcns,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  believe, 
bee  Creed,  Credit.]  1.  To  give  over  ;  to  make  convey- 
ance of  ;  to  give  the  possession  or  title  of ;  to  convey ;  — 
usually  in  answer  to  petition. 

Grant  me  the  place  of  this  thrcsliins  floor.     1  Citron,  iii.  22. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  with  or  without  compensation, 
particularly  in  answer  to  pr.ayer  or  request ;  to  give. 

Wherefore  did  God  grant  nie  my  request.        Milton. 

3.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
proved  ;  to  yield  belief  to  ;  to  allow ;  to  yield ;  to  concede. 

(iiant  that  the  Fates  have  firmed  by  their  decree.     Dry'len. 

Syii.  — To  give;  confer;  bestow;  convey  ;  transfer ; 
admit ;  allow ;  concede.    See  Give. 

Orant,  r.  i.   To  assent ;  to  consent.    [OJj.]    Chaucer. 

Grant,  n.  [OE.  grant,  grannt,  OF.  graant,  ereant, 
promise,  assurance.  See  Grant,  r.  /.]  1.  The  act  of 
granting  ;  a  bestowing  or  conferring  ;  concession  ;  allow- 
ance ;  permission. 

2.  The  yielding  or  admission  of  something  in  dispute. 

3.  The  thing  or  property  granted  ;  a  gift ;  a  boon. 

4.  {Law)  A  tr-ansfer  of  property  bv  deed  or  writing: 
especially,  an  .appropriation  or  conveyance  made  by  the 
government ;  as,  a  grant  of  land  or  of  money  ;  also,  the 
deed  or  writing  by  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

^W^  Formerly,  in  English  law,  the  term  was  specific- 
ally apphed  to  transfers  of  incorporeal  hererlitanii-'nts 
expectant  estates,  and  letters  patent  from  '■ovennii.iit ' 
and  such  IS  its  present  application  in  some  of  tlie  United 
States.  But  now,  in  England,  the  usual  mode  of  trans- 
ferring realty  IS  by  aranf;  and  so,  in  some  of  the  United 
btates,  the  term  grant  is  applied  to  conveyances  of  every 
kind  of  real  property.  Soulier.    Bnrrill. 

Orant'a-ble  (-a-b^^l),  a.     Capable  of  being  gr,aiited. 

Gran-tee'  (gran-te'),  n.    (inic)  The  person  to  whom 
a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 
His  ;.'race  will  not  survive  the  poor  (jranlee  he  despises.  Burke. 

Grant'er  (grant'er),  n.     One  who  grants. 

Qrant'or  (gr.int'6r  or  gran-tSr'),  n.  (Law)  The  per- 
son by  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

Gran'D-lar  (grXn'u-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  granulaire.  See 
Granule.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  grains;  as,  a 
(/!■'/;(»;./;■  substance. 
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3.  {Mvil.)  {n)  One  of  tlic  Binall,  red,  Rrainlike  promi- 
iieitciiH  wiiich  luriii  on  a  nuv  mirlace  (tliat  of  wuuiiils  or 
ulcefbj,  uiul  iirti  tlie  lilUcieut  jiKi-nts  in  t}u;  proceHM  uf 
IrmIimk.  (6)  The  act  or  procenH  of  tlie  formation  of  auch 
proninienccb. 

Gran'ule  (j,'r;En'ul),  n.  [h.  f/ranulum,  dim.  of  granum 
(,'niiii  :  el.  V.  firanule.  Seo  GUAIN  a  kc-rnol.]  A  little 
KiMin  ;  :i  kmuiU  particle  :  a  pellet. 

Gran'u-lil'er-ous  (-u-lIl'6r.Qs),  a.  [(Jmiiule  +  -/«;■- 
'>i/.s.  I     Full  ol  t.:niiuihilionR. 

Gra-nu'U-form  (^TiV-nuMT-fSrm  orgran'ti-),  «.  [Or«n- 
iilc  -f-  'joriH.}  {Mill.)  Having  a  granular  structure  ; 
granular  ;  aa,  <jrtinulilorvi  limcHtoue. 

Gran'u-llt6(gran'u-nt),n.  [From  Granule.]  {Geol.) 
A  wliitiwli,  K"i"iular  rock,  cousistiuff  of  feldspar  and 
quartz  intimately  mixed  ;  —sometimes  called  whitestone, 
and  Irjifi/iii/r. 

Gran'u-lose'  (-los').  n.  [From  Granule.]  {Physiol, 
f'/it'in.)  The  main  constituent  of  the  starcli  grain  or 
granule,  in  di«tinction  from  tlie  framework  of  cellulose, 
iriilik"  cidhiluHc,  it  is  colored  blue  by  iodine,  and  is  con- 
viTicI  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  boiling  acids  and  amylo- 
lyti''  Icriiii-nlK. 

Gran'u-lous  (-iris),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rjramdcuz.l  Full  of 
grains;  abounding  witli  granular  substances;  granular. 

Grape  (yrap),  ji.  [OF.  gmpc,  crape,  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes,  F.  ff/appe,  akin 
to  F.  grapp hi  grapnel , 
liook;  fr.  OHG.  chrapjo 
hook,  G.  krap/cn.,  akin  to 
K.  cramp.  The  sense 
seems  to  have  come  from 
the  idea  of  clutching.  Cf. 
Agraffe,  Cramp,  Grat- 
NEL,  Grapple.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  well-known  edible  ber- 
ry growing  in  pendent 
clusters  or  bunches  on 
the  grapevine.  The  ber- 
ries are  smooth-skinned, 
have  a  juicy  pulp,  and  are 
cultivated  in  great  quan- 
tities for  table  use  and  for 
making  wine  and  raisins. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  plant 
wliich  bears  this  fruit; 
the  grapevine. 

3.  {Man.)  A  mangy  tu- 
mor on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

4.  {Mil.)  Grapeshot.  Gmpcs,  Leaves,  and  Tendrils. 
Grape  borer.    {Zool.)  See  Vine  borer.  -  Grape  curculio 

{ZooL),  a  minute  black  weevil  {Cm- 

pOlli'ls  iii.'fqiialis) 

wliirh  in  the  lar- 
val state  eats  the 
intfriorof  grapes. 
Grape  flower,  or 
Grape  hyacinth 
I  /■''/.),  aliliaceous 
I'I:tnt  iMii-scari 
in  V  f  m  o  s  n  m  ) 
with  .small  blue 
globnlar  flowers 
m  a  dense  raceme. 
—  Grape  fungus 
i/ht.),  a  fungus 
vine  mildew.  —  Grape 


5. 

and  i 


Grape  Curculio.    a  Adult  Beetle,    x- 
b  Larva,    c  Grape  injured  by  Larva, 

< Oidiuni  Tncken)  on  grapevines. 
;U  yellow  and 


Granular   limestone,  crystalline    limestone, 
havnit;  a  granular  structure. 


or    marble, 


Gran'u-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.    in  a  granular  form. 
Gran'U-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.     Granular? 

/  ,?^??!*^'^^*®  ^"?'^;  '■■  '•  ^'"'P-  *  P-  P'  Granulated 
t-la't^.i) ;  ;;.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Granulating  (da'tlng)  ]  [See 
Granule.]  1.  To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses  :  as, 
to  ijraniilate  powder,  sugar,  or  metal. 

2.  To  raise  in  granules  or  small  asperities ;  to  make 
rough  on  the  surface. 

Gran'u-late,  v.  i.  To  collect  or  be  formed  into  grains ; 
as.  c:\ne  ]uice  grayinlates  into  sugar. 

Gran'u-late  {-\t.t\  i  a.    i.  Consistinc  of,  or  re- 

Gran'U-Ia'te(l(-la't5d),  f  sembling,  grains;  crystal- 
Iiz.'d  in  grams;  granular;  as,  f^ran^/a/."^  sugar. 

2.   Having  numerous  small  elevations,  as  shagreen. 

Granulated  Bteel,  a  variety  of  steel  made  by  a  particu- 
lar process  begnming  with  the  granulation  of  pig  iron. 

Gran'U-la'tion   (-la'shun),   n.     [Cf.   F.  qranufntiov.-] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  crystallizing  into 
grains  ;  as,  the  f}raii}ilalion  of  powder  and  sugar. 

2.  The  state  of  being  granulated. 


Grape    rioppcr    {Ery- 
throneura  rifu").    X  (J 


hopper  (Zo'ol.),  a  smal 

red  hemipterouM  insect,  often  very 

nijurions  to  thr  1  av^-s  of  the  grape- 
vine. —  Grape  moth  iZo'dl.\  a  small 

moth  iEudrinis  hotrana),  which  in 

tlie  larval  state  eats  the  interior  of 

grapes,  and  often  binds  them  to- 
gether with  silk.  —  Grape  of  a  can- 
non, the  cascabel  or  knob  at   the 

breech. —Grape  sucar.  See  Glucose. 

—  Grape    worm    iZo'fiL),    the    larva 

of   the  grape  moth.  —  Sour  grapes, 

things  which  persons  aiiect  to  de- 

spLse  because  they  can  not  possess 

tliem  ;  —  in  allusion  to  ^sop'a  fable 

of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

Grape'  fruit'.     The  shaddock. 

GrapeleSB,  a.  Wanting  grapes  or  the  flavor  of  grapes 

Grap'er-y    (grai/er-y),   n.     A   building  or   inclosure 

used  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 
Grape'shor  (grap'sh5t')',n.    {Mil.)  A  cluster,  usually 

nme  in  lunnber,  of  small  iron  balls,  put  to- 
gether  by   means    of    cast-iron    circular 

plates  at  top  and  bottom,  witli  two  rings, 
and  a  central  connecting  rod,  in  order  to 
be  used  as  a  charge  for  a  cannon.  Form- 
erly grapeshot  were  inclosed  in  canvas 
b.aga. 

Grape'stone'  (-ston'),  n.     A  seed  of 
the  (:rrupe. 

GraDe'vlne'  (-vln'),  n.    (Bon  A  vine     Cnnrshot 
or  rhmbmg  shrub,  of  the  genus  Vids.  hav- 
ing small  green  flowers  and  lobed   leaves,  and  bearing 
the  fruit  called  grapes. 

.^W  I'he  common  grapevine  of  the  Old  World  is  Viffs 
vmifera,  and  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia.  Another  va- 
riety is  that  yielding  small  seedless  grapes  commonly 
rMed  Zonfe  currants.  The  northern  For  nrnpc  oi  the 
United  States  is  the  V.  Labrusca,  from  whicli,  by  culti- 
vation, has  come  tlie  I.^nbella  variety.  T\\f  southern  For 
grane.,  or  MuKcadinr.  is  the  V.  vuljiina.  Tlie  Frnsf  qrapp 
is  \.  cordifolia,  wliich  has  very  fragrant  flowers',  and 
ripens  after  the  early  frosts. 

-graph  (-graf).  [From  Gr.  yparieif  to  write.  See 
Graphic]  A  snfllix  signifying  something  writfen,  a 
vriting ;  also,  a  uriier ;  as,  auto^ra7>A,  Vrypto<;;-nj)//, 
telegraph,  phonoffmph,  chTouogrn/dt. 

Graph'lc  (graf'Tk),     I  a.     [L.  gmphicvs,  Gr.  7pa(/iiied?, 
Graph'iC-al  (-T-k'7l).  (      fr.   ypd<{)fLv  to  write;  cf.   F. 
grapkiqjie.     See  Graft.]     1.  Of  or  pertaming  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  drawing. 
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2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing. 

3.  Written  or  engraved;  formed  of  letters  or  lines. 
The  JliM-cr  ol  (Jo<l  huth  left  un  iii^cnptiou  upon  all  hit,  worki 

not  ura/ducal,  or  composed  .A  k-tter».    *  "sirTJiTSe 

4.  Well  delineated;  clearly  and  vividly  described. 
Havnig  the  faculty  of,  or  t.iaracterized  by,  clear 

impresHive  description  ;  vivid;  a«,  a //ra/>/n'c  writer. 
nJflfF^^  algebra,  a  branch  of  .-ilL-.-bra  iu  which  the  prop- 
str  iL'l  uH'^^V  "  M  ^''"''y''^  ^'y  ^''^  '-'•«  of  curvch  and 
lSu  ,t  ;.  ■.^^''^m''  arts,  a  nauic  given  to  those  fine 
arts  ulnch  )  .-rtain  to  the  n-pr.-H<.ntation  on  a  flat  surface 
of  natural  ul>j.-tH  ;  as  di.stmci.ished  from  muHic,  -t.  .  and 
also  Hum  sculpture.  —  Graphic  formula.  ( '  7„m  )  B.-e  un- 
der Pormula.-  Graphic  granite.  S,--  under  Guasite  "- 
Graphic  method,  tip  method  of  Hch-ntill,-  analysis  or  in- 
vesiiption.  in  wlndi  the  relations  or  laws  involved  in 
tabular  numbers  are  represented  to  tlie  eye  by  meaim  of 
curves  or  other  figurns  ;  an  thf  daily  changes  of  weather 
by  meana  of  curves,  the  ribH(iKH.-is  of  wliifh  rcprfsent  the 
hours  of  tlie  day,  and  the  ordimites  tli-  corrf-ipondiiu: 
degrees  of  temperatun-.  -  Graphical  atatlcs  i  Af'd/i  t  a 
]  br-Llich  of  st.iticH.  in  wJiicli  the  m:tgi.itn.h-,  direction,  and 
!">  il""n  (it  lorccs  an;  rr^jircsented  by  fltraiglit  lines.  — 
Graphic   tellurium.     See  Kylvanite. 

Graph'ic-al-ly  (grafl-kal-iy),  adv.    In  a  graphic  man- 
ner; vividly. 
Graph'lc-ness,       I  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Graphlc-al-ness,  t     graphic, 

GrapMcs  (-Tks),  n.  The  art  or  the  science  of  draw- 
ing;  esp,  of  drawing  according  to  mathematical  rules, 
OH  in  perspective,  projection,  and  the  like. 
Graph'i-scope  (-T-hkop),  n.  See  Graphoscope. 
Graph'ile  (-it  t.  «.  [Gr.  ypa./itd-  to  write  ;  cf.  F.  gra- 
plu/c.  S.f'  tiuAPiric]  {Min.)  Native  carbon  in  hexago- 
nal crystals,  also  foliated  or  granular  massive,  of  black 
color  and  metallic  lu.ster,  and  so  soft  as  to  leave  a  trace 
on  paper.  It  is  used  for  pencils  (improperly  called  lead 
pencds),  for  (■rucibles,  and  as  a  lubricator,  etc.  Often 
called  p/ainh'ign  or  hlael:  lead. 

. Graphite  battery  {E/ec.\  a  voltaic  battery  consietinp  of 
zmc  and  carbon  m  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  exciting  liquid, 
Gra-phit'ic  (gri-fTtlk),  a.     Pertaining  to,  containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling,  graphite. 

Graphitic  AcidiChein.),  anorganic  acid,  80  called  because 

ohtiined  by  the  oxidation  of  gr.apldte  ; —ueuallv  called 

7>iffftfir  acid.—  Graphitic  carbon,  in  iron  or  eteel,  tfiat  por- 

tionol  tli.'ciirbonwhichispresentasgraphite.  Jiaijinotaf. 

Graph'Mold  (grXfT-toid),  \a.     Resembling  graphite 

Graph'Mold'al  (-toid'-Tli,  f     or  plumbago. 

Graph'0-lite  {gr3f'o-lit),  n.     [Gr.  ypa^eiv  to  write  + 

-life:  cf.  F.  grapholifhe.']     Any  species  of  slate  suitable 

to  be  written  on. 

6ra-phoVo-gy  (gra-fol'o-jj? ),  n.  [Gr.  ypa^ctt-  to  write 
+  -logy:  cf.  F.  graphohgie.]  The  art  of  judging  of  a 
jier.son's  character,  disposition,  and  aptitude  from  his 
liaudwriting. 

Graph'O-SCOpe  (graf'o-skoi»),  r:.  [Gr.  ypa^ittv  to  write 
-|-  -scope.']  An  optical  instrument  for  magnifying  en- 
gravings, pliotographs,  etc.,  usually  having  one  large 
lens  and  two  smaller  ones. 

Graph'0-type  (-u-tip),  n.  [Gr.  ypoffietx*  to  write  -f 
-type.'}  {A'ii graving)  A  process  for  producing  a  design 
upon  a  surface  in  relief  bo  that  it  can  be  printed  from. 
Prepared  chalk  or  oxide  of  zinc  is  pressed  upon  a  smooth 
plate  by  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  design  is  drawn  upon 
this  in  a  peculiar  ink  which  hardens  the  surface  wher- 
ever it  is  applied.  The  surface  is  then  carefully  rubbed 
or  brushed,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief. 

-gra-pby  (-gra-f  J-).  [Gr.  -ypa4,Ca.  fr.  ypdifteiv  to  write. 
See  Graphic]  A  suffix  denoting  the  art  oj  writing  gt 
describing;  also,  the  writing  or  descriptio':^  itself;  a 
treatise ;  as,  calVigrapIn/,  hiaqraphy,  geofjJ'ophy. 

Grap'nel  (gr5r/n6l)^  n.  \OE.'grapFnel,  dim.  fr.  F. 
grappin  the  grapple  of  a  ship ;"  of  German  origin. 
See  Grape.]  {^'nut.)  A  Email 
anchor,  with  four  or  five 
flukes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels  ;  hence, 
any  Instrument  designed  to 
grapple  or  hold ;  a  grappling 
iron;  a  grab;  —  written  also 
grapliuc,  and  crapnel. 

Grap'ple  (-p'l),  v   t.    \imp.  Grapnel. 

&  ;).  p.  Grappled  (-p'ld) ;  p. 

pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Grappling  (-plTng).]     [F.  grappiller,  OF. 
grappd  tlie  grapple  of  a  ship,  fr.  graper  to  pluck,  prop.,  : 
to  seize,  clutch  ;  of  German  origin.    See  Grape.]     1.  To 
seize  ;  to  lay  fast  hold  of  ;  to  attack  at  close  quarters  ;  as, 
to  grapple  an  antagonist. 

2.  To  fasten,  as  with  a  grapple ;  to  fix  ;  to  join  indis- 
solubly. 

The  gallics  were  grappled  to  the  Centurion.    Hakluyt. 

ilrujijile  tlirin  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel.       Shak. 

Grap'ple,  v.  i.     To  use  a  grapple  ;  to  contend  in  close 

fight ;  to  attach  one's  self  as  if  by  a  grapple,  as  in  wTes- 

tling  ;  to  close  ;  to  seize  one  another. 

To  grapple  with,  to  enter  into  contest  with,  resolutely 
and  courageously. 

And  in  my  etandard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  ijrnpple  with  thf  house  o(  Lancaster.  Shiik. 

Grap'ple,  n.       [See  Grapple,  f.  (.,  and  of.  Grapple.] 

1.  A  .seizing  or  seizure  ;  close  hug  in  contest ;  the 
wrestler's  hold.  Milton. 

2.  {a)  An  instrument,  usually  with  hinged  claws,  for 
.•leizing  and  holding  fast  to  an  object ;  a  grab.  (6) 
{Xaut.)  A  grappling  iron. 

TIiP  iron  hooks  and  grapples  keen.  Spenser. 

I  Grapple  plant  (Bot.),  a  South  African  herb  {Harpago- 
\  ph'/fam  leptocarpum),  having  the  woody  fruits  armed 
I  with  long  hooked  or  barbed  thorns  bv  wliich  tliev  ad- 
here to  cattle,  causing  intense  annovance.  —  Grapple  shot 
iLjfe-S'Wnig  AVrr/r^).  a  projectile  to  which  are  attached 
lunged  claws  to  catch  in  a  ship's  rigging  or  to  hold  in 
the  ground  ;  —  called  also  anchor  shot. 

Grap'ple-ment  (-ment),  n.    A  grappling ;  close  fight 
I  or  embrace.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
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Qrap'pUng  (grap'plInR).  «.    l.  a  laying  fast  hold  of  :  ' 
also,  tliiit  by  whicli  auythmg  is  seized  and  held ;  a  grapnel. 

2>  A  grapple  ;  a  struggle.  I 

A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  •jrapplinfi  for  the  bear-    Dryden. 

Grappling  iron,  a  hooked  iron  used  for  grappling  and  ] 
holding  fast  a  vessel  or  other  object.  —  Grappling  tonga, 
Lroad-iuouthed  tongs  for  gathering  oysters. 

Grap'SOld  (-soid),  a.     [NL.  Grapsus  -j-  -oid.'\    {Zool.) 
Pertaining  to  the  ge- 
nus Grapsus  or  the 
family  Grapsidse.  ^ 
n.     A  grapsoid  crab. 

Orap'to-Ute   {-tt>- 

Ut),  n.     [NL.   Gnrp- 

Aolithus,     from    Gr. 

ypajTTo?  engraved, 

WTitten     (ypoffKu-  to 

write)    -f-    Kido-i 

stone.]        {Paleon.) 

One  of  numerous 

species    of     slender 

and  delicate  fossils,  of  the  genus  GraptoUtes  and  allied 

genera,  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks.     They  belong  to  an 

extinct  group  {Graptolilhina)  supposed  to  be  hydroids, 

Grapfto-lit'lc  (-lltTk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  graptolites;  containing 
graptolites;  as,  a graptolitic &\3.te. 

Grap'y  (grap'y),  a.  Composed  of, 
or  resembling,  grapes. 

The  fjraj'u  clusters.      Addison. 

Grasp  (grasp),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Graspeo  (graspt) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  71. 
Grasping.]  [OE.  graspen  ;  proh. 
akin  to  LG.  grapsen,  or  to  E.  gropp. 
Cf.  Grab,  Grope.]  1.  To  seize  and 
hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with 
the  fingers  or  arma  ;  to  catch  ;  to  Graptolites, 
take  possession  of.  hti'.t  CUi)tonrnsis/i.%) 

Thy  hand  is  made  to  gM^i^u  a  palmer's    f\  Di]'lorjr(wtus   prls- 
etaff.  MoA.    "'S  enlarged. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind  ;  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  to  comprehend. 

Grasp,  V.  i-     To  effect  a  grasp  ;  to   make  the  motion 
of  graspmg  ;  to  clutch  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  strive. 
As  one  that  i/m.^ped 
Ami  tn;_'gcd  for  hfe  and  was  by  Btreiigth  subdued.        Shal: 

To  grasp  at,  to  catch  at ;  to  try  to  seize ;  as,  Alexander 
grasped  ot  universal  empire. 

Grasp,  n.  1.  A  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ;  a 
seizure  by  embrace,  or  infolding  in  the  arms.  *'The 
-grasps  of  love."  Shak. 

2.  Reach  of  the  arms ;  hence,  the  power  of  seizing  and 
holding  ;  as,  it  was  beyond  his  grasp. 

3.  Forcible  possession  ;  hold. 

The  whole  space  that  'a  iu  the  tyrant's  r/rasp.        Sfial. 

4.  Wide-reaching  power  of  intellect  to  comprehend 
subjects  and  hold  them  under  survey. 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  next  .  .  .  era  were  not,  in  power 
of  f/<*(i-"/»>  equal  to  their  predecessors.  7.  Titylor. 

B.  The  handle  of  a  sword  or  of  an  oar. 

Grasp'a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.     Capable  of  being  grasped. 

Grasp'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes;  one 
wlio  catches  or  holds. 

Grasp'ing,  a.     l.  Seizing  ;  embracing  ;  catching. 

2.  Avaricious ;  greedy  of  gain ;  covetous ;  close ;  mi- 
serly ;  as,  ho  is  a  grasping  man.  —  Grasp'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  Grasp'ing-ness,  n. 

Graspless,  a.     Without  a  grasp ;  relaxed. 
From  my  grasplesshanA 
Drop  friend&tiip's  precious  pearls.  Coleridge. 

Grass  (grAs),  n.  [OE.  gras^  gresy  gers,  AS.  graes^ 
gsers  ;  akin  to  OFries.  gres.,  gers,  OS.,  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  & 
43oth.  gras^  Dan.  gnes,  Sw.  griis^  and  prob.  to  E.  green, 
(jrow.  Cf.  Graze.]  1.  Popularly  :  Herbage  ;  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  beasts  ; 
pa-sture. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  endogenous  plant  having  simple  leaves,  a 
ii>tera  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  the  husks  or  glumes 
iu  pairs,  and  the  seed  single. 

d;^^  This  definition  includes  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
etc^,  and  excliid'S  <  Imv.t  and  some  other  plants  which  are 
^■oniinonly  cnlh-d  by  thi-  n;uue  of  <jrass.  The  grasses  form 
a  numerous  family  uf  plants. 

3.  The  season  of  fresh  grass;  spring.     \Colloq.'] 

Two  years  old  next  grnnx.  Latham. 

4.  Metaphorically  used  for  what  is  transitory. 

Surely  the  people  is  grus.i.  Is.  x\.  ". 

l;^^^  The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  grasses  of 
the  United   States  of   special  interest,  except  cereals. 
Many  of  these  terms  will  be  found  with  definitions  in  the 
Vocabulary.    See  HtH.strafions  in  Appendix. 
Barnyard  prasB,  for  hay.    Soutli.     Panirunt  f'rns-galU. 
Bont,  pantiir*'  aii'l  hay.     A'lTosliSy  several  sjn'cieH. 
Bermnda  graai,  pantiue.    South.     C'inodon  iJactyfon. 
Blatk  bent.    Siiiie  a«  .Suitik  t/rass  (below). 
Bluo   bent,    hay.      North    and    Wu«t.      Av'Iropoifon    provin- 

Blae  grass,  pasture.    Poa  compres.m. 

Blue  Joint,  hay.    Northwest.     Aarojfi/rum  glancnm. 

Buffalo  grass,  grazing.    Rocky  Mts.,  etc.  (a)  Bnrhlo'6  dac- 

(tlfoiilr.t.    {hi  Same  as  drainma  grass  (below). 
Bunch  graai,  grazing.    Far  West.      Eriovoma,  Pestuca, 

.S(ij>a,  etc. 
Cli«Bi,  or  Cheat,  a  weed.     Bromus  Keealinvs,  etc. 
Coach  grass.    Same  as  Quick  arass  (belowj. 
Crab  grass,    (a)  Hay,  in  South.    A  wcod,  in  North.    Pniii- 

cum  savquiiiale.   (b)  Pasture  and  hay.    South.   JCU^n- 

.\inr  Indirn. 
Damct.    (a)  Hoarded,  a  noxious  weed.    Lolium  t^miilen- 

turn.    <h)  Common.    Same  n«  Jif/r  i;rass  ibclow). 
Drop  AMd,  fair  for  forage  and  hay.  i*/«A/en6er(/i«,  several 

h\tff\OH. 

English  grass.    Bamc  as  Rrdiop  (below). 
Fowl  mAadow  grass,    (a)  Pasture  and  hay.     Poa  srrolirta. 
(h)  ll;ty.  on  rnoist  land,     tr'/i/rrria  itrrrnta. 


Goma  eraas.  cut  fodder.    South.    THpsarum  dactyloides. 
Grama  griisB,    grazing.     West  and  Pacific  slope.     Boute- 

foua  ofi'justach'ja,  etc. 
Great  bunch  grass,  pasture  and  hay.    Far  West.    Pesiuca 

srabrtUti. 
Guinea  grasB,  hay.     South.     Panicum  jurnentorum. 
Herd's  grass,  iu  New  England  Tiinothij  ;  in  Pennsylvania 

aud  tiinuih  lUdtop. 
Indian  graas.     Same  a.s  Wood  grass  (he\ov,'). 
Italian  rye  grasB,  forage  and  liay.     JmUiuii  Italicum. 
jolmson  ErasB,  grazing  and  hay.    South  and  Southwest. 

^<jr[ili  u  in  JJaltjitiise. 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  pasture.     Poa  pratensts. 
Lyme  grass,  coarse  hay.    South.   Plijvnts,  several  species. 
Manna  grass,  pasture  and  hay.     O'li/ceria,  several  species. 
Meadow  fescue,  pasture  and  hay.     Festuca  elatior. 
Meadow  foxtail,  pasture,  hay,  lawn.    North.    Aiopecurus 

}ira(pit.si.':. 
Meadow  grass  pasture,  hay,  lawn.    Poa^  several  species. 
Meaquite. '"'  Muakit,  grass.  Same  as  Grannna  grass (a.hove). 
Nimble  Will,  a  kind  of  drop  seed.    Mvfilfnbergia  diffusa. 
Orchard  grass,  pasture  and  hay.    Dactyli.^  glomerata. 
Porcupine  grass,  troublesome  to  sheep.   Northwest.    Stipa 

.tpartfii. 
Quaking  graae,  ornamental.    Briza  media  and  maxima. 
Quitch,  or  Quick,  grass,  etc.,  a  weed.    Agroi'yTum  rept-ns. 
Ray  graaa.    Same  as  /i'je  grass  (below). 
Redtop,  pasture  and  hay.    Agrosfis  I'ulgaris. 
Red-topped  buffalo  grass,  forage.    Northwest.    Poa  ieniti- 

Joiia. 
Reed  canary  grasB,  of  .slight  value.    P/talaris  armidinacea. 
Reed  meadow  grass,  hay.     North.     O'lijceria  aquatica. 
Ribbon  grass,  a  striiK'd  leaved  form  of  Reed  canary  grass. 
Rye  grass,  pasture,  hay.    Lolinm  verenne.,  var. 
Seneca  grass,  fragrant  basket  work,  etc.    North.    Hiero- 

chlon  boif^(dis. 
Sesame  grass.     Sa.me  as  O'atna  grass  (ahoye"^. 
Sheep's  fescue,  .sheep  pasture,  native  in  Northern  Europe 

and  Asia.    Festuca  orina. 
Small  reed  grass,  meadow  pasture  and  hay.    North.     De- 

yeuiia  Camidetisis. 
Spear  grass.    Same  as  Meadow  arass  (above). 
Squirrel-tail  grass,  troubh/sonn' tn  animals.    Seacoast  and 

Northwest.     Hordetini  ji'h'itnin. 
Switch  grass,  hay,  cut  young.     I'aiiicum  virgatum. 
Timothy,  cut  young,  the  best  of  hay.    North.    Phleum 

}->ra[^f)sr. 
Velvet  grass,  hay  on  poor  soil.    South.    Holcyis  latiatus. 
Vernal  grass,  pasture,  hay,  lawn.      AntUoxanthum  odo- 

rtitt'  III. 
Wire  grass,  valuable  in  pastures.     Poa  compressa. 
Wood  grass,  Indian  grass,  hay.     Chrysopogon  nutans. 

[^^  Many  plants  are  popularly  called  grasses  which 
are  not  true  grasses  botanically  considered,  such  as  black 
grasSf  goose  grass,  star  grass,  etc. 

Black  grasB,  a  kind  of  small  rush  {Juncus  Gerardi)^ 
growing   iu   salt  marshes,  used   for   making   salt  hay. 

—  Grass  of  the  Andes,  an  oat  grass,  the  Arrhenatherum 
arenaceuni  oi  Europe. —  Grass  of  ParnasaUB,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  PaniassiOj  growing  in  wet  ground.  The  European 
species  is  P.  palusfris ;  m  the  United  States  tlierc  are 
several  species.  —  Groas  bass  iZoi'i/.),  the  calico  bas.'^. 
Grass  bird,  the  dunlin.  -  Grass  cloth,  a  clotti  woven  from 
the  tough  fibers  of  the  gr.is.s-cl(ith  plant.  —  Grass-cloth 
plant,  a  perennial  herb  ot  the  Nettle  family  iBai/mci  in 
nirea  or  i'rlica  iiivea),  which  gruws  in  Sumatra,  Cliina. 
and  Assam,  whose  inner  bark  has  fine  and  strong  fibers 
suited  for  textile  purposes. 

—  Grass  finch.  (Zoul.)  {a)  A. 
conunon  AniLTican  sparrow 
{pns'irirtt's  ijrarninrns)  ;  — 
called  also  vesper  sparrow 
and  bay-winged  bunting,  ib) 
Any  Australian  finch,  of  the 
genus  I'ln'phda^  of  which 
Several  species  are  known. 

-Grass  lamb,  a  lamb  suc- 
kled by  a  dam  running  on 
pasture  land  and  giving  rich 
milk.—  Grass  land,  land  kept 
in  grass  and  not  tilled.  — 
GrasB  moth  ( Zo'ol.),  one  of  many  small  moths  of  the  genus 
<.'i<niihns,  found  in  grass.  —  Grass  oil,  a  fragrant  essential 
volatile  oil,  obtained  in  India  from  grasses  of  the  genus 
A/idrfij>(i(j"ii,  etc. ;  — used  in  perfumery  under  the  name 
of  citro/irt/n,  ginger  fini.'^s  oil,  t'liwn  grass  oif,  essence  of 
verbena,  etc. —  Grass  owl  iZnu/.),  a  "South  African  owl 
(Strix  Capensis).  —  Grass  parrakeet  (Zo'uL),  any  of  several 
species  of  Australian  parrots,  of  the  geims  Euphemia  :  — 
also  applied  to  the  zebra  parrakeet.  — Grass  plover  (Zoijf.), 
the  upland  or  field  plover. —Grass  poly  iBn(.\  a  species 
of  willowwort  (i///^r;/»(  Ilyssopifolia).  Johnson.  -  Grass 
quit  (ZooD,  one  of  several  tropical  Americiin  fuiches  of  the 
gf^uus  Euef he ia.  The  males  have  most  ol  tJu'  liead  and 
chest  black,  and  often  marked  with  yellow.  -  Graaa  snake. 
(Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  conmion  Engli.'ih,  or  ruiged,  snake  ( Tropi- 
donotits  fiatrix).  (b)  The  conunon  green  snake  of  the 
Northern  United  States.    See  Green  snake,  under  Green. 

—  Grass  snipe  (Zonl.),  the  pectoral  sandpiper  (Tringa 
;/(arj//i//<^r  )  ■  —  calle<l  ixX^  jarksnipe  in  America.  —  Grass 
spider  f/'ori/.), a  conunon  spider (.-If?''- 
Una  r>:rvia),  which  Bpins  tlut  webs 
on  grass,  conspicuous  when  covered 
with  dew.  —  Grass  sponge  {Zo'id.),  an 
inferior  kind  ol  ( lunnieriial  sponge 
frnm  Florida  and  the  H  iliain:is. — 
Grass  table.  ( .1  re/, . )  Sec  /'orlh  tnlije, 
luider  Kaktu.  —  Grass  vetch  ( lUit.),  a 
vetch  {Lathijrus  Ni.ssuHd)^  with  nar- 
row grasslike  leavi'H.  Grass  widow. 
[Cf.  Prov.  E.  an  unmarried  mother, 
G.  stro/iwit/u-e  a  mock  widow,  Sw. 
[irdseiika  a  grass  widow.]  {a)  An  un- 
married woman  who  is  a  mother. 
\<ibs.\  {ti)  A  woman  separated  from 
her  nushand  by  abandonment  or 
prolonged  al'Heiicc  ;  a  woman  livinc 
apart   fr<nii    lur    liusband.       [.S7'(7/'/| 

—  Grass  wrack  i/lot.),  eelgra'is.  ;To 
bring  to  grass  (Minin*/),  to  raise,  as 
ore.  to  the  Kurfjicfi  of  tlie  grnun<l.  ■ 
To  put  to  grass.  To  put  out  to  grass, 
to  put  out  to  graze  fur  a  season,  aa 
cattle. 


Grass  Finch 
iPobctcles  graiuineus). 


3.  To  bring  to  the  grass  or  ground ;  to  land ;  as,  to 

grass  a  lish.     [Coilo'j.] 

Grass  (uras),  r.  i.     To  produce  grass.     [P.]      Tusser. 

Gras-sa'tloa  (grSs-sa'shuu),  n.  [L.  grassutio,  from 
grassari  to  go  about.]  A  wandering  about  with  evil  in- 
tentions; a  rioting.     [Obs.  &  Ii.'\  FeWtam. 

Grass'-green'  (gras'gren'),  a.     1.  Green  with  grass. 

2.   Of  the  color  of  grass ;  clear  and  vivid  green. 

Orass'-ffrown'  (-gron'),  a.  Overgrown  with  grass  ; 
as,  a  graas-gnjUii  road. 

Grass'hop'per  (-liGp/per),  n.  1.  {Zodl.)  Any  jump- 
ing, orthopteruus  insect,  of  the  families  Acrididie  and 
Locusiidie.  The  species  and  genera  are  very  numerouB. 
Tiie  former  family  includes  the  Western  grasshopj)er  or 
locust  {Caloptenus  spi'etu.s),  noted  for  the  great  extent  of 
its  ravages  in  the  region  beyond  the  Mis.sissippi.  In  the 
Eastern  United  States  the  red-legged  {(.'atoplenus  femur- 
rnhrum  and  C.  atlanis)  are  closely  related  species,  but 
their  ravages  are  less  important.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  migratory  locusts  of  the  Old  World.  See 
Locust. 


European    Grasshopper  {Lo- 
custa  eirhlissimu). 


Omw  Spider  (/tp«- 
tiiia  fitevid).  til. 
Urged. 


Grass  (gria),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
ftiiAssED  (griVst)  ;  p.  pr.  Sr  vb.  n. 
tiRASHiso.]     1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf. 

2.  To  expose,  as  fiax,  on  the  grass  for  bleaching,  etc. 


American  Grasshoppers,     a  CntofitemL'^  spretus  of  the 
West.    6  Cfeiimr-nibnnn.    Xat.  eize. 

^W^  The  meadow  or  green  grasshoppers  belong  to  the 
Locustid:e.     They  have  long 


anteimip,  large  ovipositors, 
and  stridulating  organs  at 
the  base  of  the  wings  in  the 
male.  The  European  great 
green  grasshopper  i  Low  sin 
viridissima)  belongs  to  this 
family.  The  common  Amer-  - 
ican  green  species  mostly 
belong  to  Xijth  id  iu  m .  Orch  e- 
limunt,  and  Conocepnalus. 

2.  In  ordinary  square  or 
upright    pianos   of    London 
make,  the  escapement  lever 
or  jack,  so  made  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced 
with  the  key  ;  —  called  also  the  hopper.  Grove - 

Grasshopper  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  a  working 
lieani  uitli  its  tulerum  at  one  end,  tlie  steam  cylinder  at 
the  iither  end,  and  the  coimecting  rod  at  an  intermediate 
point.  —  Grasshopper  lobster  <Zo'nl.),  a  yoiuig  lobster. 
[Lovat,  C  .v.]  -  Grasshopper  warbler  (Zo'I/.),  cricket  bird. 

Grass'i-ness  (gras'I-ngs),  n.  [From  Gbassy.]  The 
state  of  abounding  with  grass;  a  grassy  state. 

Grassless,  a.     Destitute  of  grass. 

Grass'plot'  (-plSf),  n.  A  plot  or  space  covered  with 
grass;  a  lawn.     "Here  on  this  ^ra.'^.^^j/o/."  Shak. 

Grass'  tree'  (tre').  {Bot.)  {a)  An  Australian  plant 
of  the  genus  Xanthorrheea,  having  athick  trunk  crowned 
with  a  dense  tuft  of  pendulous,  giasslike  leaves,  from 
the  center  of  which  arises  a  long  stem,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  dense  flower  spike  looking  somewhat  like  a 
large  cat-tail.  These  plants  are  often  called  "black- 
boys  "  from  the  large  trunks  denuded  and  blackened  by 
fire.  They  yield  two  kinds  of  fragrant  resin,  called  Bot- 
any-bag gum,  and  Gum  Acaroides.  {b)  A  similar  Aus- 
tralian plant  {Kingia  ausiralis). 

Grass'y  (-y),  «.  1.  Covered  with  grass;  abounding 
witli  grass;  k^.,  ti  grassy  \a,wn.  Spenser. 

2.  Resembling  grass ;  green. 

Grate  (grat),  a.  [L.  gratus  agreeable,  gmlefid  :  cf. 
It.  iV  Sp.  grato.  See  Grace,  and  cf.  Agree/]  Serving 
to  gratify  ;  agreeable.     lObs."]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Grate,  n.  [LL.  grata,  fr.  L.  crates  hurdle ;  or  It.  grata, 
of  the  same  origin.  See  Crate,  Hurdle.]  1.  A  struc- 
ture or  frame  containing  parallel  or  crossed  bars,  with 
interstices  ;  a  kind  of  latticework,  such  as  is  used  iu  the 
windows  of  prisons  and  cloisters.  "  A  secret  grate  of 
iron  bars."  Shak. 

2.  A  frame  nr  bed,  or  kind  of  basket,  of  iron  bars,  for 
holding  fuel  while  burning. 

Grate  surface  (Stram  Boiler),  the  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  grate  upon  which  the  fuel  lies  in  the  furnace. 

Grate,  v.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Grated  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Grating-]  To  furnish  with  grates;  to  protect  witti  a 
grating  or  crossbars  ;  as,  to  grate  a  window. 

Grate,  t'- 1-  [OF.  grater  to  scrape,  scratch.  F.  gratter, 
LL.  gratcre,  cratare ;  of  German  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
ehrazzon,  G.  krafrm,  D.  krassen,  Sw.  kratta,  and  perh. 
E.  scratch.'}  1.  To  rub  roughly  or  harshly,  iis  one  body 
agaiimt  another,  causing  a  harsh  sound;  as,  to  (/rw/c  tlie 
teotli ;  to  produce  ta  harsh  sound)  by  rubbing. 
On  their  hinges  rjrate 
Harsh  thunder.  Milton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  small  particles  by  rubbing  with  any- 
thing rough  or  indented  ;  as,  to  grate  a  nutmeg. 

3.  To  fret;  toirrititc;  to  offend. 

NfWB,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome  . . .  grntrs  mc.     ShnK. 
Grate,  v.  L     1.  To  nmke  a  harsh  somid  by  friction. 
I  hnd  rfitlii-r  hear  n  hnuon  cnnBticU  tunu'd. 
Or  11  <iry  wlii'cl  f/rn/r  cm  tltt?  nxletrie.  Shak. 

2.  To  produce  the  effect  of  rubbing  with  a  hard  rough 
material ;  to  causo  wearing,  tearing,  or  bruising.  Hence  ; 
To  produce  exasperation,  soroness,  or  griof ;  to  offend  by 
opi)re88ion  or  importunity. 

This  !jnii'-'{  IinriiiT  upon  tho  hearts  of  men.       Sotith. 
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Qrat'ed  (grat'Sd),  a.  [From  '1\\  Grate.]  Furnished 
^ith  a  f,'rato  or  firutiug  ;  as,  iintled  wiudowa. 

Orate'ful  (-fyl),  n.  VHmtc,  a.  -\-  JuU  .-  cf.  F.  gre 
thanks,  good  will,  fr.  L.  'inilani,  iieut.  of  ;//7i(»jf  iigreouble, 
gratuful.  Sut)  Urate,  */.j  1.  liaving  a  duo  »eutto  offbuii- 
etita  received  ;  kindly  dispoHed  tuwind  one  Iroia  wliuiii  a 
favor  has  beou  received;  willing  to  aeknowlodgo  and 
vepay,  or  give  thauka  for,  beuelitti ;  an,  a  t/rulejul  heart. 
A  u''"'-">'  I'liiid 
By  owing,  owes  in»t,  but  still  pays.  Milton. 

2.  Affording  ploasuro  ;  pUiasnig  to  the  Heiises;  grati- 
fying; delicious;  as,  i\.  <jintc/al  present;  food  gratc/ul 
tto  the  palatH  ;  riratrfid  wlet^p. 

Now  1,'iildiMi  IruitH  mi  liKuU'd  bruiiclii's  siiiiiu. 
And  <ir>iiriid  clunlcra  swidl.  I'l'l":- 

Syn.  —  Thankfid;  pleasing;  acceptable;  gratifyiug; 
;agreeable  ;  welcome  ;  delightlul ;  deUcious. 

—  Grate'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Grate'ful-ness.  «■ 

Grat'er  (-tir),  n.  [From  Grate,  v.]  One  wiio,  or  that 
which,  grates ;  especially,  an  in.itrunicnt  or  uteiiail  with 
a  rough,  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  otf  small  particles 
of  any  substance  ;  as.  a  gnifcr  for  nutmegs. 

Gra-tlc^u-la'Uon  (gra-tTk'ii-la'«l»nn),  n.  [F.  graticu- 
.lalion,  craficulatio/iy  fr.  gruficii/rr,  rmdcnU-r,  to  Kquare, 
fr.  graticule^  craticide,  graticule,  L.  rndinda,  dim.  of 
.cr«/e5  wickerwork.  See  "-id  Grate.]  The  division  of  a 
design  or  draught  into  squares,  in  order  tlic  more  easily 
to  reproduce  it  in  larger  or  smaller  dinicnsioiia. 

Orat'l-ciUe  (grJit'I-kni),  7i.  [F.  Sc' Graticulation.] 
A  design  or  draught  which  has  been  diviiled  into  squares, 
an  order  to  reproduce  it  in  other  dimensions. 

Grat'l'fl'Ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shQn),  n.  [L.  gratijicdtio: 
•cf.  F.  grutificntion.']  1.  The  act  of  gratifying,  or  pleas- 
ing, either  the  mind,  the  taste,  or  the  appetite;  as,  the 
^gratification  of  the  palate,  of  the  appetites,  of  the 
senses,  of  the  desires,  of  the  heart. 

2.  That  which  affords  pleasure ;  satisfaction ;  enjoy- 
tment ;  fruition ;  delight. 

3.  A  reward  ;  a  recompense ;  a  gratuity.    Bp,  Morton. 
Gratl-fled  (grSt'I-fid),  a.    Pleased  ;  indulged  accord- 
ing to  desire. 

Syn,  —  Glad  ;  pleased.    See  Glad. 

Grat'l-tl'or  (-fT'er),  n.     One  who  gratifies  or  pleasea. 

Grat'l-ly  (-fi),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gratified  (-fid); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gratipyinq  (-fi'Ing).]  [F.  gra/ifier, 
X.  gratificari;  grains  pleasing  -\- -ficnre  (in  coinp.)  to 
make.  See  -FY.]  1.  To  please  ;  to  give  pleasure  to  ;  to 
satisfy ;  to  soothe ;  to  indulge ;  as,  to  gralifg  the  taste, 
the  appetite,  the  senses,  the  desires,  the  mind,  etc. 

Ftn-  wtio  would  die  to  gralifti  a.  fxe  'i  Dnjdcn. 

2.  To  requite;  to  recompense.     \Obs.'\ 
It  remains  ,  .  . 
To  gratify  his  nuble  servioe.  Shak. 

Syn. "To indulge  ;  humor;  please;  delight;  requite; 
recompense.  —  To  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor.  iJratify 
is  tlie  generic  term,  and  has  reference  simply  to  the 
3)leasare  communicated.  To  indulge  a  person  implies 
"that  we  concede  something  to  his  wishes  or  his  weak- 
me.sses  which  he  could  not  claim,  and  which  had  better, 
perhaps,  be  spared.  To  hnuinr  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
-the  varymg  moods,  and,  perhaps,  caprices,  of  others. 
We  qratifu  a  child  by  showmg  him  the  sights  of  a  large 
city  ;  we  indulge  him  in  some  extra  expense  on  such  an 
■occasion ;  we  humor  him  when  he  is  tired  and  exacting. 

Gracing  (grat'Tug),  7?.  [See  Sd  Grate.]  1.  A  par- 
tition, covering,  or  frame  of  parallel  or  cross  bars  ;  a 
latticework  resembling  a  window  grate  ;  as,  the  grating 
-of  a  prison  or  convent. 

2.  (Optics)  A  system  of  close  equidistant  and  parallel 
lines  or  bars,  especially  lines  ruled  on  a  polished  surface, 
used  for  producing  spectra  by  diffraction  ;  —  called  also 
diifraction  grating. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  strong  wooden  lattice  used  to 
•cover  a  hatch,  admitting  light  and  air ;  also,  a  movable 
lattice  used  for  the  flooring  of  boats. 

Grat'lng,  fi.  [See  Grate  to  rub  Inrslily.]  That  grates  ; 
making  a  harsh  sound  ;  harsli.  —  Grat'lng-ly,  adc. 

Graving,  n.     A  harsh  sound  caused  by  attrition. 

Gra-tl'0-lln(Rra-ti'o-lTn),n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  hedge  liyssop  {Gratiola  ofilcinalis). 

Gra'tis  (gra'tis),  adv.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  grntHs  out  of 
■favor  or  kindness,  without  recompense,  for  nothing,  fr. 
gratia  favor.  See  Grace.]  For  nothing;  without  fee 
or  recompense  ;  freely  ;_  gratuitously. 

Orat'1-tude  (grat'T-tud),  n.  [F.  gratitude,  LL.  grati- 
iudo.,  from  gnttus  agreeable,  grateful.  See  Grate,  a.'] 
The  state  of  being  grateful ;  warm  and  friendly  feeUng 
toward  a  benefactor  ;  kindness  awakened  by  a  favor  re- 
ceived ;  thankfulness. 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  nratitu.de.  Milton. 

Gra-tul-tOUS  (gra-tu't-tiis),  a.  [L.  gratuitus^  from 
grains  pleasing.  See  Grate,  a.,  Gratis.]  1.  Given 
without  an  equivalent  or  recompense  ;  conferred  with- 
out valuable  consideration ;  granted  without  pay,  or 
without  claim  or  merit ;  not  required  by  justice. 

We  miBtnke  the  gratuitous  blessings  of  Ileaven  for  the  fruits 
«f  our  own  industry.  L" Estrange. 

2.  Not  called  for  by  the  circumstances ;  without  rea- 
son, cause,  or  proof ;  adopted  or  asserted  without  any 
good  ground  ;  as,  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

Acts  of  gratuitous  self-humiliatinn.       De  Quincey. 

—  Gra-tu'l-tous-lr.  a'^.  —  Gra-tu'1-tous-neas,  n. 

Gra-tu'1-ty  i-tf),  n.  :  pi.  Gratuities  (-tiz).  [F. 
gratuHe,  or  LL.  gvatuitas.'\  1.  Something  given  freely 
or  without  recompense  ;  a  tree  gift ;  a  pre.'ient.       Swi/t. 

2.  Something  voluntarily  given  in  return  for  a  favor  or 
service,  as  a  recompense  or  acknowledgment. 

Grat'u-late  (grat'u-lat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Geatu- 
lated  (-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gratul.a.ting  (-lasting).] 
[L.  gratulatns,  p.  p.  of  grnfulari  to  congratulate,  fr. 
grains  pleasing,  agreeable.  See  Grate,  a.]  To  salute 
with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  congratulate,     [i?  ]      Shak. 

Grat'U-late  (-iSt),  a.  Worthy  of  gratulatiou.  [Ofts.] 
There  'a  more  behind  that  is  more  nratulate.         Sfiak. 


Graru-la'Uon  (grat/it-la'Hhiin),  n.  [L.  gratutatio.'} 
The  act  of  gratuiuting  or  felicitating ;  congratulation. 

1  »liaU  turn  my  wii-lie(t  nito  grafulatium.  iSuuth. 

Grat'U-la-tO-ry  (grat'ii-li-t5-ri?  ;  'JTT),  «.      [L.  grutu- 

latvriii.-i.\  Kx[)resHing  gratulatiou  or  joy  ;  congratulatory. 

'Die  iisiml  {,'ruundwurk  of  tsucli  gratnlatorn  ode-,  liii-  Jlornle'/. 

Graunt  (grant),  T,'.  &  71.    [O/^A-.]  Bee  Grant.  Chaucer. 

II  Grau'wack-e  (grou'vak-€),  it.     [G.]     Graywacke. 

II  Gra-va'men  (.Kii-va'mfinj,  7j. ;  pi.  L.  Gravamina 
(gra-vam'I-nu),  K.  Guavame.ns  (-ni6iiz).  [L,,  fr.  gravarc 
to  load,  burden,  fr.  gravis  heavy,  weiglity.  See  Grave, 
u.]  {Law)  The  grievance  complained  of  ;  the  Bubstaiitial 
cause  of  the  action;  also,  in  general,  the  ground  or 
essence  of  a  complaint.  Itouxner. 

-grave  (-grav).  A  final  syllable  signifying  a  ruler, 
as  in  landgrave,  u\a.Tgravr.     Bee  JSIarorave. 

Grave  (grav),  v.  t.  (Xaut.)  To  cleaij,  as  a  vcsbcI'k 
bottom,  of  barnacles,  grass,  etc.,  and  pay  it  over  witli 
]>itch  ;  —  so  called  because  graves  or  greaves  was  for- 
merly used  for  this  purpose. 

Grave,  a.  [^Compar.  Graver  (grav'er) ;  suprrl.  Grav- 
est.] [F.,  fr.  L.  gravis  heavy;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  grave 
)ieavy,  grave.  See  Grief.]  1-  Of  great  weight ;  heavy  ; 
ponderous.     [Obs."] 

Ilia  eliield  f/rticc  and  great.  C/mjinum. 

2.  Of  importance ;  momentous;  weighty;  influential; 
sedate;  serious; — said  of  character,  relations,  etc.  ;  as, 
grave  deportment,  character,  influence,  etc. 

Most  putcnt,  grave,  and  reverend  eei^niors.        Shak. 
A  gravf  and  prudent  law,  full  of  moral  equity.  Milton. 

3.  Not  light  or  gay ;  solenm  ;  sober ;  plain ;  as,  a 
grave  color  ;  a  grave  face. 

4.  {Mas.)  (a)  Not  acute  or  sharp  ;  low ;  deep  ;  —  said 
of  sound  ;  as,  a  grave  note  or  key. 

The  thicker  the  cord  or  string,  the  more  grave  is  the  note  or 
tone.  Moore  {Knci/v.  of  Music), 

(b)  Slow  and  solemn  in  movement. 

Grave  accent.  {Pron.)  Seethe  Note  under  Accent,  n.,  2. 

Syn.  —  Solenui ;  sober  ;  serious  ;  sage  ;  staid  ;  demure ; 
thoughtful ;  sedate  ;  \\ei^;llty  ;  momentous;  important-  — 
Grave,  Sober,  Sekmis,  Shi.emn.  .Sober  supposes  the  ab- 
seuL-e  of  all  exhilaiatiDu  cil  spirits,  and  is  opposed  to  f/'fy 
OTjlightg;  as,  wi!/(  r  tliouij;ht.  .Serious  implies  consiaer- 
ateness  or  reflection,  and  is  opposed  to  jocose  or  sportive ; 
as,  serious  and  important  concerns.  (Jrave  denotes  a 
state  of  mind,  appearance,  etc.,  which  results  from  the 
pressure  of  weighty  interests,  and  is  opposed  to  hilarity 
of  feeling  or  vivacity  of  manner;  as,  a  grove,  remark; 
(/rrnr  attire.  >So/e»i?i  is  applied  to  a  caseinwliich  grav- 
ity is  carried  to  its  highest  point;  as,  a  solemn  admoni- 
tion; a  jo/fom  promise. 

Grave,  v.  t.  [imp.  Gra^'ed  (gravd) ;  p.  p.  Graven 
(grav''n)  or  Graved  ;  p.  jir.  &  rb.  n.  Graving.]  [AS. 
graj'an  to  dig,  grave,  engrave  ;  akin  to  OFriea.  grera, 
I),  graven,  G.  graheu,  OHG.  &  Goth,  grahan,  Dan. 
grave,  Sw.  grVi'fva,  Icel.  grata,  but  prob.  not  to  Gr. 
ypai^eti'  to  write,  E.  graphic.  '  Cf.  Grave,  «.,  Grove,  n.'\ 

1.  To  dig.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

He  hath  iirat-rn  and  digged  up  a  pit. 

Ps.  vii.  Hj  (liouk  or  Couunon  Prayer'). 

2.  To  carve  or  cut,  as  letters  or  figures,  on  some  hard 
substance ;  to  engrave. 

Thou  shalt  take  two  onvx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
names  of  the  childrtn  of  Israel.  E-r.  xxvm.  U. 

3.  To  carve  out  or  give  shape  to,  by  cutting  with  a 
chisel ;  to  sculpture  ;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

With  gold  men  may  the  hcarte  grave.        Chattcer. 

4.  To  impress  deeply  (on  the  mind) ;  to  fix  indelibly. 

O  I  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain.  Prior. 

B.  To  entomb;  to  bury.     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

Lie  full  low,  gravedin  the  hollow  ground.  Sliak. 

Grave,  ''.  *'.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  incised  lines ;  to  practice  engraving. 
Grave,  n.  [AS.  grwf,  fr.  grafan  to  dig ;  akin  to  D. 
&  OS.  graf,  G.  grab,  Icel.  <7ro/,  Russ.  grob''  grave,  coffin. 
See  Grave  to  carve.]  An  excavation  in  the  earth  as  a 
place  of  burial ;  also,  any  place  of  interment ;  a  tomb ; 
a  sepulcher.     Hence  :  Death  ;  destruction. 

lie  had  l;iin  in  the  grave  four  days.        John  xi.  17. 
Grave  wax,  adipocere. 

Grave'clothes'  (RravHslothz'  or  -kloz'),  n.  pi.    The 
clothes  or  dress  in  which  the  dead  are  interred. 
Grave'dlg'ger  (-dTg'ger),  v.    1.  A  digger  of  graves. 

2.   {Zo'i'A.)  See  Bnn/ing  beetle,  under  BuRY,  r.  t. 

Grav'el  (griSv'gl),  n.  [OF.  gravele,  akin  to  F.  grh'e 
a  sandy  shore,  strand ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor. 
grouan  gravel,  W.  gro  coarse  gravel,  pebbles,  and  Skr. 
gravan  Qtone.']  1.  Small  stones,  or  fragments  of  stone; 
very  small  pebbles,  often  intermixed  with  particles  of 
sand. 

2.  (Med.)  A  deposit  of  small  calculous  concretions  in 
the  kidneys  and  the  urinary  or  gall  bladder  ;  also,  the 
disease  of  which  they  are  a  symptom. 

Gravel  powder,  a  coarse  gunpowder ;  pebble  powder. 

Grav'el,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Graveled  (-61d^  or 
Gravelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Graveling  or  Gravelling.] 

1.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  as,  to  gravel  a  walk. 

2.  To  run  (as  a  ship)  upon  the  gravel  or  beach  ;  to  run 
aground  ;  to  cause  to  stick  fast  in  gravel  or  sand. 

When  we  were  fallen  into  a  place  between  two  seae,  they 
rjranli'l  the  ship.  Acts  xxvii.  ■ll  (Rhemish  version). 

William  tlie  Conqueror  .  .  .  chanced  at  his  arrival  to  hftgrav- 
elffl :  and  one  of  his  feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Caindt-n. 

3.  To  check  or  stop  ;  to  embarrass;  to  perplex.  [Col- 
loq.'\ 

When  you  were  graveled  for  lack  of  matter.  Shale. 

The  physician  was  so  graveled  and  amazed  withal,  that  he 

had  not  a  word  more  to  eay.  Sir  T.  North. 

4.  To  hurt  or  lame  (a  horse)  by  gravel  lodged  between 
the  shoe  and  foot. 


GraveleBB  (tfrav'lfiw),  a.     Witliout  a  grave  ;  uuburied, 
Grav^el-iug  ( griv'dl-Iug),  or  GraVel-Ung,  n.  1.  Tho 

act  of  c<jvoraiK  with  gravel. 

2.  A  laynr  or  <:oating  of  gravel  (on  a  path,  etc.). 

Grav'el-lng,  or  Grav'el-Ung,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  aalmoo 
one  or  two  yi^ara  old,  before  it  has  gone  to  sea. 

GraVel-U-ness  (-iX-nJ^o),  n.    State  of  being  gravelly. 

Grav'el-ly  (-ly/,  a.  Abounding  with  gravel;  consiat- 
ing  of  gravtl ;  an,  a  gravelly  b(}\\. 

GraV el- stone'  (-stou''),  n.  A  pebble,  or  small  frag- 
ment of  hlone  ;  a  calculus. 

Grave'ly  (^riiv'lj),  adv.     In  a  grave  maimer. 

Qrav'en  (grav"n),2A^.  of  Grave,  v.t.     Carved. 

Graven  image,  an  idol ;  an  object  of  worship  carved  from 
wood,  stone,  etc.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graveiL  image.''''    Ex.  XX.  4. 

Grave'neSB,  n.     The  quality  of  being  grave. 

IliuBahleii  and  hi»  wc-ede, 
Importiiij:  health  and  gravene»».  Shak. 

Gra'ven-Bteln'  (grii'ven-stin'),  n.  [So  called  because 
it  came  from  Grarfz/.f^tfin,  a  place  in  B<-liU'Bwig.  JJoun- 
ing  ]  A  kind  of  fall  apple,  marked  with  etreakh  of  deep 
red  and  orange,  and  of  excellent  flavor  ami  quality. 

Gra-ve'O-lence  (^Tii-\'e/u-\em),  n.  [L.  gravrolenfia  : 
cf.  F.  grnv'olence.  See  Graveolent.]  A  strong  and 
offensive  smell ;  rancidity.     [A'.]  Bailey. 

Gra-ve'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  graveolens  ;  gravis  heavy 
-f  o/'.r*:- to  Bmell.i     Having  a  rank  smell.     [A'.]     Boyle. 

Grav'er  (grav'er),  n.  1.  One  who  graves ;  an  en- 
graver or  a  aculptor  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  let- 
ters or  figures  in  stone  or  other  hard  material. 

2.  An  engraving  or  cutting  tool ;  a  burin. 

Grav'er-y  (grav'er-J),  n.  The  act,  process,  or  art,  of 
graving  or  carving  ;  engraving. 

Either  of  jiictnre  or  grave-ry  and  emboMing.    Holland. 

Graves  (gravz),  n.  pi.  The  Bediment  of  melted  tal- 
low.    Same  as  Greaves. 

Graves''  dls-ease'  (gravz'  dlz-ez').  [So  called  after 
Dr.  Graves,  oi  Dublin.}     Same  as  Basedow's  disease. 

Grave'Stone'  (gra^'ston'),  n.  A  stone  laid  oyer,  or 
erected  near,  a  grave,  usually  with  an  inscription,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  a  tombfitone. 

Grave'yard''  (-yard'),  7t.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  tho 
interment  of  the  dead ;  a  cemetery. 

Grav'lC  (giSv'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  causing,  gravi- 
tation ;  as,  ^rfftfc  forces  ;  ^j-o((c  attraction.     [iJ-] 

Grav'ld  (-Td),  a.  [L.  graridus,  fr.  gravis  heavy, 
loaded.  See  Grave,  «.]  Being  with  child  ;  heavy  with 
young;  pregnant;  fruitful;  as,  a  ^raijrf  uterus;  gravid 
piety.     *'His  gmvid  associate."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Grav'l-da^ted  (-I-da'tSJ),  a.  [L.  graridatus,  p.  p.  of 
gravidare  to  load,  impregnate.  See  GRA'vaD.]  Made 
pregnant;  big.     [Obs."]  Barrow. 

Grav'l-fla'tion  (-da'shun),  n.     Gravidity.     [Obs.l 

Gra-Vld'1-ty  (grS-vid'T-ty),  n.  [L.  graviditas.']  Tlie 
state  of  beiii^'  gravidated  ;  pregnancy.     [/?.] 

Grav'l-grade  (gr-iv'I-grad),  a.  [L.  gravis  heavy  -f 
gradus  step.]  (Zo'ul.)  Slow-paced.—  ii.  One  of  the 
pachyderms. 

Gra-vlm'e-ter  (gra-vlm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  gravis  heavy 
-f-  -meter:  cf.  F.  gravim^tre.}  (Physics)  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  pravity  of  bodies. 

Gravl-met'rlc  (grSv/I-mefrTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  measurement  by  weight ;  measured  by 
weight.  —  Grav'1-met'rlc-al-ly  (-rT-kal-ly),  adv. 

Gravimetric  anaJysla  (Chem.),  analysis  in  which  the 
amounts  of  the  constituents  are  determined  by  weight; 
—  in  distinction  from  rohunetric  analysis. 

Grav'lng  (graving),  n.  [From  Grave  to  clean.]  The 
act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom. 

Graving  dock.    (Naut.)  See  under  Dock. 

Grav'lng,  n.  [From  Grave  to  dig.]  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  carving  figures  in  hard  substances,  esp.  by  incision 
or  in  intagUo. 

2.  That  which  is  graved  or  car%-ed.     [^] 

Skillful  to  .  .  .  grave  any  manner  of  graving.   2  Chron.  U-  14. 

3.  Impression,  as  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 

New  graving^  upon  their  Eouls.    Eikon  Basilike. 

Grav'l-tate  (grSv'I-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p^Gts.kw- 
tated  (-ta-'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gravitating  (-ta'ting).] 
[Cf.  F.  graviter.  See  Gravity.]  To  obey  the  law  of 
gravitation  ;  to  exert  a  force  or  pressure,  or  tend  to  move, 
under  the  influence  of  gravitation  ;  to  tend  in  any  direc- 
tion or  toward  any  object. 

Why  does  this  apple  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  hodica 
gravitate  toward  each  other.  •S'''  "  •  Jiannlton. 

Puliticians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stroneer  party. 

Macaulay. 

Grav'I-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gravitation.  See 
Gravity.]     1.  The  act  of  gravitating. 

2.  (rhysics)  That  species  of  attraction  or  force  by 
which  all  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe 
tend  toward  each  other  ;  —  called  also  attraction  of  grav- 
itatio7iy  universal  gravitation,  3inA  universal  gravity.  See 
Attraction,  and  Weight. 

Law  of  gravitation,  that  law  in  accordance  ■with  which 
gravitation  acts,  namely,  that  every  two  bodies  or  por- 
tions nf  matter  in  the  universe  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  proportional  directly  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  contain,  and  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances. 

Grav'i-ta'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  (Physics)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  thp  force  of  gra\ity  ;  as.  gravitational  units. 

Gravl-ta-tlve  (grSV'r-ta-tTv),  a.  Causing  to  gravi- 
tate ;  tending  to  a  center.  Coleridge- 

Grav'1-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Gravities  (-tTz).  [L.  ^rari- 
ta.^,  fr.  gravis  heavy:  cf.  F.  gravite.  See  Grave,  a.. 
Grief.]  1.  The  state  of  having  weight ;  heaviness;  as, 
the  gravity  of  lead. 

2.  Sobriety  of  character  or  demeanor.  "  Men  of  grav- 
ity and  learning."  Shak: 
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3.  Importance,  significance,  dignity,  etc. ;  hence,  seri- 
ousness ;  enormity ;  as,  the  gravity  of  an  ofiEense. 

Tliey  derive  an  importauce  Irum  ...  the  graiit\j  of  the  place 
H-here'lhey  were  uttered.  Jiurie. 

4.  {Physics)  The  tendency  of  a  mass  of  matter  toward 
a  center  of  attraction  ;  esp.,  the  tendency  of  a  body  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  earth  ;  terrestrial  gravitation. 

5.  (Miis.)  Lownesa  of  tone  ;  —  opposed  to  acuteness. 
Center  of  gravity.   See  under  Center.  —  Gravity  battery. 

Bee  Batterv.  ?/.,  4. —Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  ot  the 
weight  of  a  body  to  the  \veii;ht  of  au  equal  volume  ot 
eowe  other  body  taken  as  the  standard  or  luut.  lliis 
standard  is  usually  water  for  solids  and  luiuids,  and  air 
for  gases.  Thus,  19,  the  specific  oravity  of  gold,  expresses 
the  fact  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  gold  is  iiiiirlccii  times  as  heavy 
iiA  water. 

Ora'vy  (gra'vj?),  n  ;  pi.  Gravies  (-vTz).  [OE.  grca- 
vie;  prob.  fr.  greaves,  graves,  the  sediment  of  melted 
tallow.  See  Greaves.]'  1.  The  juice  or  other  liquid 
matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in  cooking,  made  iuto  a 
dressing  for  the  food  when  served  up. 

2.  Liquid  dressing  for  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 

Gray  (sra),  a.  \CompaT.  Grayer  (-er);  snperl.  Gray- 
est.] [OE.  grav,  ore}/,  AS.  (7'%,  greg  :  akin  to  D. 
ffraauu;  OHG.  griio,  G.  gratr,  Dan.  graa,  Sw.  gru,  Icel. 
grar.]  [Written  also  ^re//.]  1.  Wlnte  mixed  with  black, 
as  the  color  of  pepper  and  salt,  or  of  ashes,  or  of  hair 
whitened  by  age ;  sometimes,  a  dark  mixed  color ;  as,  the 
soft  gray  eye  of  a  dove. 

These  grnv  and  dun  colors  may  be  also  produced  by  mixing 
■whiles  aiid  blacks.  ^'r  1.  yen-ton. 

2.  Gray-haired ;  gray-headed  ;  of  a  gray  color ;  hoary. 

3.  Old;  mature;  as,  pray  experience.  Ames. 
Gray  antimony  (.l/n!.>,  stibnite.  —  Gray  buc\i.<Zo'6!.),the 

chickara.  —  Gray  cobalt  iJIiu.K  sinaltite.  —  Gray  copper 
^^fin.),  tetrahedrite.  —Gray  duck  iZuol.),  the  gadwall ; 
also  applied  to  the  female  mallard.  —  Gray  falcon  (Zoui.), 
the  peregrine  falcon.  —  Gray  Friar.  See  Franciscan,  and 
Friar.  —  Gray  hen  fZo''/.  i,  tlie  female  of  the  blackcock 
or  black  grouse.  See  Heath  grul-se.  —  Gray  mill  c?"  mil- 
let iBot.),  a  name  of  several  plants  uf  tlie  genus  Lif/io- 
spf^nuum:  gromwell.  —  Gray  mullet  iZonl.)  any  one  of 
the  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Mugil,  or  family  Mu- 
gilidre,  found  both  in  the  Old  World  and  America ;  as  the 
European  species  (M.  capita,  and  M.  a'iratus}j  the  Ameri- 
can striped  mullet  (M.  albuhi),  and  the  white  or  silver 
mullet  (J/.  Braziliensis).  See  Mullet.  —  Gray  owl  { Zool. ). 
the  European  tawny  or  brown  owl  i  Siirninm  aliuo).  The 
great  gray  owl  (Cnila  cinerea)  iuliabits  arctic  America. 
—  Gray  parrot  (ZooL),  a  parrot  {Psittacus  erithncus), 
very  commonly  domesticated,  and  noted  for  its  aptness 
in  learning  to  talk.  —  Gray  pike.  (Zobl.)  See  Sacger.  — 
Gray  anapper  ( Z"r>/. ),  a  Florida  fish  ;  the  sea  lawyer.  See 
Snapper.  —Gray  anipa  iZooL),  the  dowitcher  m  winter 
plumage.  —  Gray  whale  (Zo'dl.),  a  rather  large  and  swift 
California  whale  (Rhuchianectes  glaucus),  formerly  taken 
i.  in  large  numbers  in  the  bays;  — called 
f-^      also  yraijhack\  deviljish^  and  hardhead* 
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Gray  Whale  or  Grayback. 
Gray,  n.    1.  A  gray  color ;  any  mixture  of  white  and 
black  ;  also,  a  neutral  or  whitish  tint. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  of  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger, 
or  a  kind  of  salmon. 

Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  C03ts  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !      Sir  W.  Scott. 
Gray'back'  (-hSk'),  n.      {Zool.)   {a)  The   California 
pray  whale.    (6)  The  redbreasted  sandpiper  or  kuot.    (c) 
Til.-  d'.uit.her.     ((/)  The  body  louse. 

Gray'beard'  (-herd'),  n.     An  old  man.  Shak. 

Gray'Ily  (-rti'),  n.  [Zodl.)  The  trumpet  fly.  Milton. 
Gray'hound'  (-hound'),  n.  {Zo'al.)  See  Greyhound. 
Gray'isli,  fi-     Somewhat  gray. 

Graylag'  {■\^%'),n.  {Zo'61.)  The  common  wild  gray 
goose  {Ajiser  anser)  of  Europe,  believed  to  be  the  wild 
form  of  the  domestic  goose.     See  Illnst.  of  Goose. 

Gray'Ung  (-ling),  n.  [From  Gray.  <-'.]  1.  (Zo'nL)  A 
European  ^dh.{ThyjnaUus  vuigaris).  a.\\\K'\  to  tlie  trout, 
but  having  a  very  broad  dorsal  tin  ;  —  called  also  umber. 
It  inhabits  cold  mountain  streams,  and  is  valued  as  a 
game  fish. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  yrai/Uuy.  Triint/son. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  An  American  fish  of  the  genus  Thyimi/lns, 
having  similar  habits  to  the  above  ;  one  species  (T.  (Jnta- 
riensis),  iuliabits  several  streams  in  Michigan  ;  another 


(Z.  montaitus),  is  found  in  the  Yellowstone  region. 


American  Grayling  {TliymaUua  Ontarkntis). 

Qray'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gray. 

Gray'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (Oeot.)  A  grayish  or  grecn- 
iMlirotnpact  rock,  composed  Of  feldspar  and  augite,  and 
allif-d  to  basalt. 

Oray'wacke'  (-wSk'),  n.  [G.  granwacke ;  gran  gray 
-f-  iracke  warke.  Sec  Gray,  and  Wacke,  and  cf.  Grad- 
WACKE.]  {Genl.)  A  conglomerate  or  grit  rock,  rnuBist- 
ing  of  rounded  pebbles  and  nand  firmly  united  togetlier. 

BJhP"  This  term,  derived  from  the  i/rrnnrarkr  of  Gor» 
n;an  miners,  was  formerly  applicl  in  geology  to  dilTercnt 
(rritH  aii'l  hlates  of  the  gilunan  BerieH  ;  but  it  in  now  sel- 
dom mied. 


Graze  Cgraz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grazed  (grazd) ;  p. 
pr.  cV-  vh.  n.  Grazing.]  [OE.  grasen,  AS.  grasinn,  Ir. 
grits  grass.  See  Grass.]  1.  To  feed  or  supply  (.cattle, 
sheep,  etc.)  with  grass  ;  to  furnish  pasture  for. 

A  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.  Swift. 

2.  To  feed  on  ;  to  eat  (growing  herbage)  ;  to  eat  grass 
from  (a  pasture) ;  to  browse. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  aroze  the  verdant  mead.    Pope. 

3.  To  tend  (cattle,  etc.)  while  grazing. 

When  Jacob  grazn!  his  uncle  Labaii'3  thcep.        Shnk. 

4.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  the  surface  of  (a  thing)  in 
passing  ;  as,  the  bullet  grazed  the  walL 

Graze,  v.  i.  1.  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  growing  herb- 
age ;  as,  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows. 

2.  To  yield  grass  for  grazing. 
The  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  never  gmzc 

to  purpose.  JJucon. 

3.  To  touch  sometliing  lightly  in  passing. 
Graze,  n.     1.  The  act  of  grazing;    the  cropping  of 

grass.     IColloq.l 

Turning  him  out  for  a  graze  on  the  common.     T.  Hughes. 

2.  A  light  touch ;  a  slight  scratch. 

Graz'er  (-er),  w.  One  that  grazes;  a  creature  wliich 
feeds  on  growing  grass  or  herbage. 

The  cackling:  goose. 

Close  grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  c-a.^o  her  want.    .T.  rhilips. 

Gra'zler  (gra'zher),  n.     One  who  pastures  cattle,  and 
rears  them  for  market. 
Tlio  inhabitants  be  rather  .  .  .  grazicra  i\\a.Ti  plowmen.    Stoic. 

Graz'lng  (graz'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  o:io  who,  or 
that  wliich,  grazes. 

2.  A  pasture  ;  growing  grass. 

II  Gra'zi-o'so  (gra't^e-o'ti),  adv.  [It.,  ailj.  See  Gra- 
cious.]    (Mas.)  Gracefully;  smoothly;  eleg."(.utl}-. 

Gre  (gre),  11.     See  Gree,  a  step.     [Obs.l 

Gre,  -n.     See  Gree,  pood  will.     [^Obs.'] 

Grease  (gres),  n.  [OE.  grese,  girce,  F.  graisse;  akin 
to  gras  fat,  greasy,  fr.  LL.  grassiis  thick,  fat,  gross,  L. 
crassiis.  Cf.  Crass.]  1.  Animal  fat,  a:j  tallow  or  lard, 
especially  when  in  a  soft  state ;  oily  or  imctuoua  matter 
of  any  kind. 

2.  {Far.)  An  inflammation  of  a  horse'.-,  heels,  suspend- 
ing the  ordinary  greasy  secretion  of  tlse  part,  and  i~ro- 
ducing  dryness  and  scurfiness,  followed  by  cracks,  ulcer- 
ation, and  fungous  excrescences. 

Grease  bush.  (B^'^)  Sameas  0';c'7.':''Troorf  (below).— Grease 
moth{Zo<>l.),  apyralid  moth  ( .-1 '//o.-.-.s-rr  i>i})rju in'if is)  v.-hose 
larva  eats  greasy  cloth,  etc.  —  Greaso  wood  ( Hot. ),  a  scrag- 
gy, stunted,  and  somewhat  prickly  slirub  {.snrcn!iati/s 
ver?7iicutatus)  of  the  Spinach  family,  very  abundant  in  al- 
kaline valleys  from  the  upper  Missouri  to  California.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  plants  of  the  same  family, 
as  several  species  of  Atrijilex  and  Obione. 

Grease  (grez  or  gres ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  \ 
Greased  (grezd  or  gresd) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Greasing.] 

1.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub,  with  grease  or  fat ;  to 
lubricate ;  as,  to  grease  the  wheels  of  a  wagon. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  with  presents. 

The  greased  advocate  tliat  grinds  the  poor.      Dnjflcn. 

3    To  cheat  or  cozen;  to  overreacli.  \_Obs.']  Benu.d:  Fl. 

4.  {Far.)  To  atfect  (a  horse)  with  grease,  the  disease. 

To  grease  in  the  hand,  to  corrupt  by  bribes.  Usher. 

Greasier  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which ,  greases ; 
specifically,  a  person  employed  to  lubricate  the  working 
parts  of  machinery,  engines,  carriages,  etc. 

2.  A  nickname  sometimes  applied  in  contempt  to  a 
Mexican  of  the  lowest  type.     ILow,  U.  S."] 

Greasl-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.     1.  In  a  greasy  manner. 

2.  In  a  gross  or  indelicate  manner.     [pbs.~\ 

You  talki/'vo.'JiVi/;  your  lips  grow  foul.  Sliak. 

Greas'I-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy  ; 
oiliiichs  ;  uuctULaisness;  grossuess. 

Greas'y  U'rc.^'y  or  gres'y),  a.  [Cornpar.  Greasier 
(-T-er) ;  superl.  Greasiest.]  1.  Composed  of,  or  char- 
acterized by,  grease  ;  oily  ;  unctuous;  as,  a  greasy  dish. 

2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease. 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  Shak. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth  ;  seemingly  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  as  is  mineral  soapstone. 

4.  Fat  of  body:  bulky.  [/^.]  Shah, 
B.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent.  [06*.]  Marston. 
6.  {Far.)  Affected  with  the  disease  called  ffrea^e/  as, 

the  heels  of  a  horse.    See  Grease,  n.,  2. 

Great  (erat),  a.  [Compar.  Greater  (-er) ;  superl. 
Greatest.]  [OE.  gret,  great,  AS.  grei'it  ;  akin  to  OS.  & 
LG.  grot,  D.  groot,  OHG".  groz,  G.  gross.  Cf.  Groat  the 
coin.]  1.  Large  inspace  ;  of  much  size  ;  big;  iininense  ; 
enormous ;  expanded  ;  —  opposed  to  small  and  little  ;  as, 
a  great  house,  ship,  farm,  plain,  distance,  length. 

2.  Large  in  number  ;  numerous;  as,  a  ^rcfz/ company, 
multitude,  series,  etc. 

3.  Long  continued  ;  lengthened  in  duration  ;  prolonged 
in  time ;  as,  a  great  while  ;  a  great  interval. 

4.  Superior  ;  admirable ;  commanding  ;  —  applied  to 
thouglits,  actions,  and  feelings. 

B.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  powers ;  nncommonly 
gifted;  able  to  accomplish  vast  results;  strong;  power- 
ful; mighty;  noble;  as,  a  great  hero,  scholar,  genius, 
philoBophrr,  etc. 

6.  Holding  a  chief  position  ;  elevated;  lofty ;  eminent ; 
distinguislied  ;  foremost;  principal;  as,  great  men;  the 
great  seal ;  the  great  marshal,  etc. 

lit-  doth  ohjcct  I  am  tooprro/  of  birth.  Shak. 

7.  Entitled  to  earnest  consideration  ;  weighty ;  impor- 
tant ;  as,  a  great  argument,  trutli,  or  principle. 

8-  Tregnant ;   bin  (with  yount;). 
TIic  cwns  i/nnt  With  younR.       /*i».  Ixxviii.  71. 

9-  More  than  ordinary  in  depret* ;  very  considerable 
In  degree  ;  as,  to  use  great  caution  ;  to  be  hi  great  pain. 

We  hnvr  nil 
f.rrnt  rnuiip  to  (fivr  flirii/  thanks.  .^hnk. 
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10.  {Genealogy)  Older,  younger,  or  more  remote,  by 

a  single  generation;  —  often  used  he,ior^  grand  to  indi- 
cate one  degree  more  remote  in  the  direct  line  of  de- 
scent; as,  J7rea/-grandfatlier  (a  grandfather's  or  a  grand-- 
mother's  father).  ^re« /-grand sou,  etc. 

Great  bear  (Astroti.),  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.  — 
Great  cattle  {Lair),  all  manner  ot  cattle,  except  sheep  and' 
yearlings.  Wharton.  —  Great  charter  {Emj.  JJi.st.l,  Magna 
Charta.  —  Great  circle  of  a  epbere,  :i  circle  the  plane  of 
which  passes  througli  the  center  uf  the  npli'  re.  Great 
circle  Balling,  the  process  or  art  ni  fini.Uwtiin^  a  tliip  "u  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe,  or  oil  the  hlmrtest  are  hetueen 
two  places.  —  Great  go,  the  final  exaiiiinatinu  fnr  a  degrer; 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England;  —called  also  yj  f//^. 
T.  liiiijhef..  ~  Great  gTine.  iy'uut.)  See  under  Gun.  —  The 
Great  Lakes,  the  large  fresh-water  lakes  (Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontarini  which  lie  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  United  Stales,  —  Great  majter. 
Same  as  Grand  rnnster,  under  (hiami.  —  Great  organ 
iMus.)^  the  largest  and  loudest  ot  the  three  parts  of  a 
grand  organ  (the  others  beine  the  choir  organ  and  the 
sn-elly  and  sometimes  the  pedal  ortjav  or  foot  keys).  It  is 
played  upon  by  a  separate  keyboard,  which  has  tlie  mid- 
dle position.  —  The  great  powers  (of  Eiintpe),  in  modern 
diiilomacy.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  An.->tria, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  —  Great  primer.  See  under  TvPE.  — 
Great  scale  {Mas.),  the  complete  scale  ;  — employed  to 
designate  the  entire  series  of  musical  sounds  from  low- 
est to  highest.  —  Great  eea,  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In 
Chaucer  both  the  Black  and  the  Mediterranean  seas  are 
so  called.  —  Great  seal.  («j  The  principal  seal  of  a  king- 
dom or  state,  (ft)  In  Great  Britian,  the  lord  chancellor 
(who  is  custodian  of  this  seali;  also,  his  office.  —  Great- 
tithea.  See  under  Tithes. —  The  great,  the  eminent,  dis- 
tinguished, or  powerful.  —  The  Great  Spirit,  amone  the 
North  American  Indians,  their  chief  or  principal  deity. 
■  To  be  great  (with  one),  to  be  intimate  or  familiar  (,mth 
himj.    Bacou. 

Great  (grat),  n.  The  whole  ;  the  gross;  as,  a  contract 
to  build  a  sliip  by  the  great. 

Great'-bel'lled  (-bgl'lTd),  a.     Ha\-ing  a  great  belly; 

big-bellied ;  pregnant ;  teeming.  Shak. 

Great'coat'  (-kof),  n.    An  overcoat. 

Great'eu  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  make  great ;  to  aggrandize ; 

to  cause  to  increase  in  size  ;  to  expand.     [A'-] 

A  minister's  [business]  is  to  grcaten  and  eialt  Lhis  king].    Ken. 

Grcat'en,  v.  i.    To  become  large;  to  dilate.    [/?.] 
Jly  blue  eyes  greatening  in  the  looking-glass.    Mrs.  Broiruiiig. 

Great'-grand'chiia'  (-grand'child'),  n.  The  child  of 
one's  grand.-.iiii  or  cranddaughter. 

Great'-grand'daugh'ter  (-grand'da'ter),  n.  [See 
Great,  10.]  A  daughter  of  one's  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter. 

Great'-grand'la'thcr(-gr5nd'fa'ther),»i.[SeeGREAT, 
10.]     The  father  of  one's  grandfather  or  gr.andmother. 

Great'-grand'moth'er  (-grSnd'mutii'er),  n.  The 
mother  of  one's  prandfather  or  grandmother. 

Great'— grand'son'  (-grand'sun'),  n.  [See  Great,  10.], 
A  son  of  one's  grandson  or  granddaughter. 

Great '-heart 'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  1.  High-spirited ;  fear- 
less.    {Obs.^  Clarendon. 

2.  Generous;  magnanimous;  noble. 

Great'-heart'ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  great- 
hearted ;  liigh-mindedness ;  magnanimity. 

Greatly,  adv.     1.  In  a  great  degree ;  much. 

I  will  grcathj  multiply  thy  sorrow.       Gen.  iii.  16. 

2.  Nobly;  illustriously;  magnanimously. 

By  a  hi;^'!!  fate  thou  grcall;/  didst  expire.       Dryden. 

Great'ness,  n.  [AS.  greatncs.']  1.  The  state,  con-- 
dition,  or  quality  of  being  great;  as,  greatness  of  size  ; 
greatness  of  mind,  power,  etc. 

2.  Pride  ;  haughtiness.    [Obs.l 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Jktcon. 

Greave  (grev),  n.     A  grove.    [0&.?.]  iSpenser. 

Greave,  ».  [OF.  greves;  cf.  Sp.  grevas.l  Armor  for 
the  leg  below  the  knee  ;  — usuiUly  in  the  plural. 

Greave,  v.  t.  \_iinp.  &p.p.  Gbeaved  (grevd);  p.pr. 
S:  vb.  n.  Ghea\'Ino.]  iFrom  Greaves.]  {i\'aut.)  To  clean 
(a  ship's  bottom) ;  to  grave. 

Greaves  (grevz),  7*.  pi.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  grevar  greaves, 
LG.  greven,  G.  griebe,  also  AS.  greofa  pot.  Cf.  Gravy.] 
The  sediment  of  melted  tallow.  It  is  made  into  cakes  for 
dogs'  food.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  cracklings.  [Written 
also  graves-l 

Grebe  (preb),  n.     [F.  gi'ebe^  fr.  Armor,  krih  comb ; 
akin  to  kriben  crest,  "W.  crib  comb,  crest. 
So   called  in   allusion  to  the  crest   of 
one  species.]      {Zo'ul.)    One   of  several 
swimming  birds  or  divers,  of  the  genus 
Volymbus  (formerly  Podiceps),  and  al- 
lied       genera, 
found    in    the 
northern  parts 
of    America, 
Europe,    and 
Asia.       They 
have   strong, 
Bharp      bills, 
and       lobate 
toes. 

Gre'clan 
(nre'sh</iO,  a. 
[Cf.  Greek.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  ;  Greek. 

Grecian  bend,  among  women,  an  affected  carriage  of  tha 
body,  the  upper  part  being  inclined  forward.    [Colloq.] 

-  Grecian  fire.    See  (Jreekprc,  under  Greek. 

Oro'clan,  n.  1.  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of 
Greece ;  a  Greek. 

2.  A  Jew  who  spoke  Greek  ;  a  Hellenist.      Acts  vl.  t. 

U^f*  The  Greek  word  rendered  ffrrrmn  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  translated  O'recian 
Jew  in  the  Revified  Version. 

3.  One  well  versed  in  the  Greek  lanpnmge,  literature, 
or  history.  />'•  Qninrry. 

Gre'cism  (gre'sTz^m),  v.  [Cf.  F.  gr^cismc]  An  idiom 
of  the  Greek  lanpiiace  ;  a  Helleninm.  Adilisnn. 


Rcd-nccked  Grebe  ( Coli/mhu/i  HolbccUOy. 
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Oro'cize  (gra'aiz),  t\  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Grecized  (-Bizd) ; 
/).  /»/-.  \-  lb.  11.  GKEciziNo.J  (.01.  F.  f/reci.vtT.]  1.  To 
reiiJiiF  Uruuiaii  ;  albo,  to  cuuso  (a  word  or  pliraBO  iu 
another  lauguago)  to  take  a  Greek  form ;  as,  ttiu  niiuie 
16  Grctizt'd.  T.  Warivn. 

2.  'I'o  hMiiHlatc  into  Greek. 

Ore'clze,  Gre'clan-lze  (-whaii-i/.),  t-.  i.  To  conform  to 
tho  <Jrfck  '■iiMtimi,  espitcially  in  wpefch. 

Gre'CO-Ro'man  (f',it"'ko-ro'ni«n),  a.  Having  char- 
n(■toli^stiL■3  tluit  an-  pai  ily  Greek  ami  partly  Romau  ;  us, 
Urcco-Hoiiiitii  aniJiiLii'tnro. 

II  Qrecque  (grtk),  n.  [F.]  An  oniamont  supposed  to 
bo  of  (Jreek  oripriii,  eap.  a  fmt  or  meander. 

Oree    (gre),   n.      [F.   grf..      See   Ghatepul,  ami   cf. 

Agree.]    1.  Goodwill;  favor;  pleasure;  satistaction  ;  — 

used  eap.  in  hucIi  pliruHCH  aH ;  to  take  in  <jrec  ;  to  uucept 

iu  fjrce;  tliat  ia,  to  take  favorably.     [OOs.}         Ckaucer. 

Accept  in  iirec,  my  lord,  tUu  wordu  I  (ipokc.     I'airfax. 

2.  Rank;  degree;  position.    {_Obs.  ov Scot.l    Chaucer. 

He  is  a  sliephcrd  great  in  ;/»(■<■.  Sitcnaer. 

3.  Tlie  prize  ;  the  honor  of  the  day;  as,  to  bear  tlio 
gree,  i.  c,  to  carry  off  the  prize.    \_Ohs.  or  Scot.'\   Chuucrr. 

Gree,  t'. /.    [From  Aquee.]   To  agree.    {Obs.'\    Fuller. 

Groe,  «.  ;  pL  Gubbs  (grez)  ;  oft.?,  plurals  Gkebce 
(gre.^),  Grice  (gris  or  gres),  Grise,  Grize  {grlz  or  grez), 
etc.     [OF.  (frr,  F.  (jrade.    See  (Juaub.  ]     A  Btep. 

Greece  (gio  ),  n.  pi.    See  Gree  a  step.     I0ljs.'\ 

Greed  (urnd),  //..  [A-kin  to  Goth,  f/rfdiis  liunger,  Icel, 
(^f/ii.Vr.  V34:.  Sl'o  Greedv.]  An  eager  deaire  or  long- 
ing ;  greedincas  ;  as,  a  rjrccd  of  gain. 

Greed'l-ly  (-T-1J),  adv.     In  a  greedy  manner. 

Greed'i-nesa,  n.  [AS.  grivdignes.']  The  quality  of 
being  greedy ;  vehement  and  selfish  desire. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness.  Shttk. 

Syn,  — Ravenousness;  voracity  ;  eagerness;  avidity. 

Greed'y  (-J),  n,  [Compar.  Greedier  (-T-er);  superl. 
Gheediest.]  {OV,.  gredi^  AS.  f/rirdig,  grcdtg  :  akin  to 
D.  gretig^  OS.  gradag,  OHG.  gratag^  Dan.  graadig,  OSw. 
gradig.^  grddig,  Icel.  grdSugr,  Goth,  grcdaga  greedy, 
gredin  to  be  hungry  ;  cf.  Skr.  gi'dh  to  be  greedy.  Cf. 
Greed.]  1.  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink; 
ruvenous;  voracious;  very  himgry; — followed  by  oj' ; 
as,  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey. 

2.  Having  a  keen  desire  for  anything ;  vehemently  de- 
sirous; eager  to  obtain  ;  avaricious;  as,  ^^rci^f/?/ of  gain. 

Greed'y-gut' (-R^t/),  71.     A  glutton.  \Low'\      Todd. 

Gree'gree'  I  (gre^gre'),  n.      An   African   talisman  or 

Grl'gri'       ]     charm. 

A  greegree  man,  an  African  magician  or  fetich  priest. 

Greek  (grek),  a.  [AS.  grec^h.  Graecus,  Gr.  rpai«ds  : 
cf.  F.  grec.  Cf.  Grecian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece 
or  the  Greeks;  Grecian. 

Greek  calenda.  See  under  Calends.  —  Greek  Church 
(£(!■/.  Hist.),  the  Eastern  Church;  that  part  of  Christen- 
dom wliich  separated  from  the  Roman  or  Western  Church 
in  the  ninth  ii-ntury.  It  ci  .miirisrs  tlie  great  bulk  of  the 
Christian  iinpiilatimi  (.f  Riis.ia  r,,I  wiiich  this  is  the  es- 
tablished cliiirrh>,  (in-.-ce,  MMl,i.ivi:i,andWallachia.  The 
Greek  Chun:li  is  ^uvLTucdby  patriarchs,  and  is  called  also 
tlie  Btjzandui:  Chnrc/i.  ~  Greek  crosB.  See  lUu.'it.  (lOl  of 
Cross. —Greek  Empire.  See  Byzantine  Empire. —Greek 
Are,  a  combustible  composition  whicli  burns  under  water, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  asphalt,  with 
niter  and  sulphur,    Ure.  —  Greek  rose,  the  flower  campion. 

Greek,  n.  1.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Greece ;  a  Grecian  ;  also,  the  language  of  Greece. 

2.  A  swindler ;  a  knave  ;  a  cheat.     {Slang'\ 
Without  a.  confederate  the  .  .  .  game  ol  baccarat  does  not 

.  .  .  offer  many  chances  for  the  Grei:K:  Sat.  Rev. 

3.  Sometliing  uiiiutelligible ;  as,  it  was  all  Greek  to 
me.     [CoUoqA 

Greek'ess  (-Ss).  n.     A  female  Greek.     [^.] 

Greeklsh,  a.    [Cf.  AS.  Gredsc]    Peculiar  to  Greece. 

Greek'Ung  (-ITng),  n.  A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  small 
esteem  or  pretensions.  B.  Jonson. 

Green  (gren),  a.  l^Compnr.  Greener  (-er) ;  siiperl. 
Greenest.]  [OE.  grene,  AS.  greue  ;  akin  to  D,  groen, 
OS.  groni^  OHG.  gruoniy  G.  grUn,  Dan.  &  Sw.  gr'duy  Icel, 
grsenn  ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  grow.  See  Grow.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  color  of  grass  when  fresh  and  growing ;  resem- 
bling that  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  is  between 
the  yellow  and  the  blue  ;  verdant ;  emerald. 

2.  Having  a  sickly  color ;  wan. 

To  look  so  (/rcen  and  pale.  Sha/c. 

3.  Full  of  life  and  vigor ;  fresh  and  vigorous  ;  new  ; 
recent ;  as,  a  green  manhood  ;  a  green  wound. 

A8  valid  a^fainst  such  nn  old  and  beneficent  government  ks 
agninst  .  .  .  the  greenest  usurpation.  iSnr/ce. 

4.  Not  ripe ;  immature  ;  not  fully  grown  or  ripened  ; 
as,  green  fruit,  corn,  vegetables,  etc. 

6.  Not  roasted  ;  half  raw.     [^.] 

We  say  the  meat  is  yreai  when  half  roasted.    /.  TTatts. 

6.  Immature  in  age  or  experience ;  young  ;  raw ;  not 
trained  ;  awkward  ;  as,  green  iu  years  or  judgment. 

I  might  he  nngry  with  the  otficiniis  zea)  %vhich  s-upposee  that 
its  green  Conceptions  can  instruct  my  ^ray  hairs.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  Not  seasoned  ;  not  dry  ;  containing  its  natural 
juices;  as,  green  wood,  timber,  etc.  Skok. 

Green  brier  ("fiyM,  a  thorny  climbing  shrub  (5mi7aj-  ro- 
tundijolia),  havmg  a  yellowisli  green  stem  and  thick 
leaves,  with  small  clusters  of  flowers,  common  in  the 
United  States ;  —  called  also  cat  brier.  —  Green  cod  (Zool.  i, 
the  pollock. —Green  crab  tZool.),  an  edible,  shore  crab 
fCarrinits  i77enas)  of  Europe  and  America;— in  New 
England  locally  named  joe-rocker.  —  Green  crop,  a  crop 
used  for  food  wtiile  iu  a  growing  or  unripe  state,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  grain  crop,  liay  crop,  root  crop,  etc.  — 
Green  diallage.  {Min.'S  (ti)  Diallage,  a  varietv  of  pyroxene. 
<t)  Smaragdite.  —  Green  dragon  {Bo/.),  a  North  American 
herbaceous  plant  (Arisrrnin  DrnenntiumS,  resembling  the 
Indian  turnip; — called  also  drmion.  root.  —  Oreea  earth 
lAfin.t,  a  variety  of  glaiironite.  found  in  cavities  in  amyg- 
daloidand  other  eruptive  rocks,  and  used  a.s  a  pigm^'ut 
by  artists;  ~  called  also  mo'intnin  'jreen.  —  Green  ebony. 
(a)  A  South  American  tree  iJacaranda  ovalifulifi\,  liaving 


a  greenish  wood,  used  for  riders,  turned  and  inlaid  work,  ' 
Jintl  in  clycing.  ib)  Tlic  Went  Indian  grL-en  ebony.  Sec 
EuoNV.  —  Green  fire  iJ'f/rotcc/i.),  a  compowiliun  which 
burns  with  a  green  flame.  It  consihts  ut  Mulpliur  and  | 
potasHiuin  chluiate,  with  some  salt  of  liariuni  insually 
the  nitratei,  to  which  tlic  <;olor  of  tlui  flame  is  due.—  ' 
Green  lly  ( ^oi/L ).  any  green  npecies  of  plant  lice  or  apliidM, 
cHp.  those  that  infest  grecnlioumr  plants.  —  Green  gage. 
i/Uif.)  See  Gkbenoage,  in  thif  Vocabulary.  —  Green  gland 
tZofd.),  o\H',  tti  a  i)air  of  large  greiMi  glandn  in  Crnstaeea. 
Mnjipoded  tu  nerve  as  kidni.-yh.  They  havi-  tlieir  outlets  at 
the  liases  of  the  larger  iinirnn;c-.  -  Green  hand,  a  novice. 
{Co/lfi'i.\  —  Groon  heart  (/(<//.»,  the  wood  of  a  lituraceous 
tree  found  in  the  Wcr^t  Indies  and  in  Soutli  America, 
used  for  shipbuilding  or  turnery.  The  green  heart  of 
Jamaica  ami  (iuiana  in  the  yevtandra  H-"li"i,  that  of 
Maitiui'iui-  is  the  I'tilnbriji'i  l''r>  wiiunsd.  —Groon  Iron  ore 
(,l//^/.i,  dulrcnit.'.  Gruen  lav«r  i /(o/.  j.  an  edihlc  M.-awt-cd 
I  I'l  I II  hitis^iiiia); — called  alMU!/r"'/i.,v/';/.-c. — Green  lead  ore 
{.Mm.),  pyiuniorphite.  -  Green  linnet  (Z'i'o/.),  tlie  green- 
lincli.  -  Green  looper  (Zanl.),  tlie  cankerworm.  —  Green 
marble  iMiii.\.  nrrpentinc  —  Groeu  mtnoral,  a  carbonate  of 
ciyipcr,  used  as  11  pigment.  Set;  Gheknoill.  — Green  monkey 
(/lOo/.).  a  West  African  long-taili-d  nmiiltey  i ' '•  n  <i]>ilhr' 
vus  cullitrifliHS),  very  conumMily  t:iiiicd,  and  lr;uiie.l  tu 
perform  tricks.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Wcht  liidicM 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  haw  hi-conic  very  aliuii- 
dant  there.-  Green  salt  of  MagnuB  ('>/</  <'/i',ii.k  a  d;uk 
green  crystalline  wait,  enjisisting  of  ammonia  united  vvitli 
certain  chloritU'H  of  platinum.  -  Green  sand  il'<,niidnt{n, 
molding  sand  utsed  for  a  mold  wliile  sliglitly  damp,  and 
not  dried  befori-  tlio  cast  is  made.  —Green  Bea  {Xfnit.),  a 
wave  that  breaks  in  a  soli<l  mass  on  a  vessel's  deck. — 
Green  Hlckneas  i  Mid.  i.  cldoroHis.  —  Green  snake  iZoiil.),  one 
of  two  liiiriuIcdH  American  snakcM  f  Ci/rhijdiis  vernali.t, 
and  ''.  :rsfiri!.sK  They  are  luigiit  green  in  color.  ~  Green 
t\iTtl6  (Z'/.dj,  an  ediide  marine  turtle.  See  Turtle. - 
Green  vitriol,  ia)  i  Cliem.)  Sulphate  of  iron  ;  a  liglit  green 
crystalline  substance,  very  extensively  used  in  the  i)rep- 
aration  of  inks,  dyes,  mordants,  etc.  (b\  {Min.)  Same  as 
i-u/ii'rnrs,  iiiflnntrrilr,  antl  .■<itlpliatr  of  iron.  —  Green  ware, 
ailielesof  p.-ttery  molded  and  hlinpci,  i.iit  not  yet  hakcd. 

Green  woodpecker  \/,'>'U.i,  a  crumon  Kuropean  wood- 
IJcfker  (i'i<-u.s  riridisi ;  --  called  also  imjjle. 

Green  (gren),  n.  1.  The  <-oIor  of  growing  plants  ;  the 
color  of  the  solar  .spectrum  intermediate  between  the  yel- 
low and  the  blue. 

2.  A  grassy  plain  or  plat ;  a  piece  of  ground  covered 
with  verdant  herbage  ;  as,  the  village  green. 

O'er  the  smooth  enameled  green.  ^filtolt. 

3.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or  other  plants ; 
wreaths  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

In  that  fioft  season  when  descending  showers 

fall  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers.    Pope. 

4.  pi.  Leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants,  as  spinach, 
beets,  etc.,  which  in  their  green  state  are  boiled  for  food. 

5.  Any  substance  or  pigment  of  a  green  color. 

Alkali  green  (Chew.),  an  alkali  salt  of  a  sulplionic  acid 
derivative  of  a  complex  aniline  dye,  resembling  emerald 
green  ;  — called  al.so -//'/"/'" '/"'7/.  -  BprUn  green.  (Chem.) 
See  under  Berlin.  —  Brilliant  green  ii'liiiii.).,  a  complex 
aniline  dye,  resembling   euunud  grrrji  in  composition. 

—  Brunswick  green,  an  oxycliluride  of  copper.  —  Chrome 
green.  See  mider  Chrome.  —  Emerald  green.  ( f'hnn.)  (n)  A 
complex  basic  derivative  of  aniline,  produced  as  a  metal- 
lic, ereeu,  crystalline  substance,  and  used  for  dyeing  silk, 
wool,  and  mordanted  vegetable  fiber  a  brilliant  green; 

—  called  aiso  aldehi/de  green,  acid  oreni,  mahtrhUe  yreen, 
Victoria  green,  solid  green.,  etc.    It  is  usually  found  as  a 

double  chloride,  with  zinc  chloride,  or  as  an  oxalate.    (6) 


European  Grcenflnch  {,Lig'i- 
rint't  citloi-u). 


Green'tinch'  (gren'flnch'),  n.   {Zool.)  1.  A  Europccxi 

liiieli  [/.I'jut  luuji  c/Uons)  ; 
—  called  a)nu  green  bird, 
(jrten  linnet,  green  gros- 
beak, green  olJ\  greeny,  and 
peas  wee  p. 

2.  Tlio  Texas  nparrow 
{Jinibcmagra  rujlvirguta)^ 
in  which  the  general  color 
is  olive  green,  with  four 
rufous  stripes  on  the  head. 

Green'flsh'  (-llbh'),  n. 
{Xo(,l.)  See   llLUErisH,  and 

I'OLLUCK. 

Green'gage'  (-gaj'),  n. 
Hint.)  A  kindofpiumof  me- 
dium Hi/e,  r'jundish  shape,  greenish  flesh,  and  delicious' 
flavor.  It  in  called  in  France  Heine  Claude,  after  the 
queen  of  Franein  1.     See  Gaoe. 

Green'gUl'  (-gTl'),  n.    (iCool.)  An  oy«ter  whidi  lias* 

tli<-  K'H^  tinted  with  a  green  pigment,  said  to  be  due  to 
an  ;il.norMial  -  on'lition  of  the  blood. 

Green'gro  cer  (-gro^^er),  n.  A  retailer  of  vegetables- 
or  IruitM  in  their  fresh  or  green  state. 

Greenliead^  (-hBd')»  "■  {Zodt.)  (a)  Tlie  mallard. 
{b)  The  Htrijicd  bass.     See  Ba89. 

GreenlieatKdiCd),    i  n.     A  state  of  greenness;  ver- 

GreenliOOd  (-hOod),  j      dancy.  Chaucer. 

Green'hom' (diorn'),  n.  A  raw,  inexperienced  per- 
son ;  one  easily  imposed  upon.  W.  Irving. 

Green'house'  (-hout/),  n.  A  house  in  which  tender 
plants  are  cultivated  and  Bhelt<.Ted  from  the  weather. 

Green'lng,  n.  A  greenisli  apple,  of  several  varieties,, 
among  which  the  Rhode  Island  greening  is  the  b*•^t 
known  for  its  fine-grained  acid  flesh  and  its  excellent 
keeping  quality. 

Green'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  green  ;  having'  a  tinge  of 
green;  na^  n  greenish  yellow.  —  Green'lsb-ness.  ?'. 

GreenUand-er  (-land-er),  n.     A  native  of  Greenland. 

Green'-leek'  (-lek'j,  n-  (Zool.)  An  Australian  par- 
rakeet  ( /'nh/frh's  Barrabandi) ;  —  called  aUo  the  scarlet- 
brr(t.i/ri/  jiiirrot. 

Gre0n'let(-15t),77.  1.  (Zool.)  One  of  numerous epecICB 

of  small  American  singing 
birds,  of  the  genus  I'ir- 
eo,  as  the  solitary,  or 
blue-headed  {Vireo  .solita- 
rii/s) ;  the  brotlierlydove 
( r.  Philndelphiru.s);  the 
warbling  greenlet  (r.  gil- 


See  Paris  green  ( below). —  Guignet's  green  ( Chem.).  a  green 
pigment  employed  by  the  French  artist,  Adrian  Guignet, 
and  consisting 


uignet, 
y  of  a  basic  hydrate  of  chromi- 
um.—Methyl  green  i '7/' //;.),  an  artificial  rosaniline  dye- 
stulf,  obtained  as  a  green  substance  having  a  brilliant 
yellow  luster  ;  — called  also  li'/ht-i/rcen.—  Mineral  green. 
See  under  Mineral-  -  Mountain  green.  See  O'rfp?!  enrth, 
under  Green,  a.  —  Paris  green  ( '  'hem.),  a  poisonous  ereen 
powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  double  salts  of 
the  acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper.  It  has  found  very 
extensive  use  as  a  pigment  for  wall  paper,  artificial  flow- 
ers, etc.,  but  particularly  as  an  exterminator  of  insects, 
as  the  potato  Ijug  ;  —  called  also  .Si/nn-in/iirfh  green,  im- 
perial green,  Viennn  arrrn,  emernld  'jreen.  and  initis  green. 
—  Scheele'B  green  ( I'iiem.),  a  green  pigment,  consisting  es- 
sentially ot  a  hydrous  arsenite  of  cojiper ;  —called  also 
Sicedish  green.  Itmay  enter  into  various  pigments  called 
parrot  greev,  picket  green,  Brunswick  green,  nereid  green, 
or  emernld  green. 

Green,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Greened  (grend) ;  p.  pr. 
Si  vb.  n.  Greening.]     To  make  green. 


G, 


Grent  spring  before 
v?ned  all  the  vear. 


Thomson. 

Green,  v.  i.    To  become  or  grow  green.        Tennyson. 

By  ijn-cning  slope  and  singing  flood.  W/iittier. 

Greenn)ack^  (gren'bSk'),  «.  One  of  the  legal  tender 
notes  of  the  United  States; — first  issued  in  1SG2,  aud 
having  the  de\ices  on  the  back  printed  with  green  ink, 
to  prevent  alterations  and  counterfeits. 

GreenntiaclCer  (-er),  n.  One  of  those  who  supported 
greenbi'rk  w  pajter  money,  and  opposed  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.      \_CoUoq.  U.  .9.] 

Green^onc'  (-bi5n/).  71.  [So  named  because  the  bones 
are  green  when  boiled.]  {Zool.)  {a)  Any  garfish  {Belone 
or  tylo.turus).     (b)  The  European  eelpout. 

Green'-broom'  (-broom'),  ".  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Genista  {G.  tinctoria) ;  dyer's  weed  ;  —  called  also 
greenweed. 

Green'cloth'  (-kl5th' ;  11.5),  n.  A  board  or  court  of 
justice  formerly  held  in  the  counting  house  of  the  British 
sovereign's  houseliold,  composed  of  the  lord  steward  and 
liis  officers,  and  having  cognizance  of  matters  of  justice 
in  the  liousehold,  with  power  to  correct  offenders  and 
keep  the  peace  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  whicli 
extends  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates. 

Green'er-y  (-er-y),  n.    Green  plants  ;  verdure. 

A  pretty  little  oiic-storied  abode,  bo  rural,  bo  smothered  in 
grc'iicr;/.  J.  Jnyelou:. 

Green'— eyed'  (-id),  a.    1.  Having  green  eyes. 
2.  Seeing  everything  throueh  a  medium  which   dis- 
colors or  distorts.     ^'Green-eyed  jealousy."  Shak. 


vn.^) ;  the  yellow-throated 
greenlet   (V.   jla\ 


White-eyed    Gretnlcl     ( Tnw- 
Sovihoraceiuiif').    (}^) 


i/rons'), 
and  others.    See  Viheo. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  Cyclorhis^  a  genus  of  trop- 
ical American  birds  allied  to  the  tits. 

Greenly,  adv.  With  a  green  color  ;  newly  ;  freshly  ; 
immatnrely.  —  a.     Of  a  green  color.     [O/y.t.] 

Green'nesB,  n.  [AS.  grenves.  See  Green.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  gieen ;  viridity;  verdancy;  as,  the- 
greennes.'i  of  grass,  or  of  a  meadow. 

2.  Freslmess  ;  vigor  ;  newness. 

3.  Immaturity ;  unripeness ;  as,  the  greenness  of 
fruit;  inexiierience  ;  as,  the  (7refnnf5.' of  youth. 

Green'OCk-lte  (gren'ok-it),  n.  [Named  after  Lord 
Gr€enock.'\  {Min.)  Native  cadmium  sulphide,  a  min- 
eral occurring  in  yellow  hexagonal  crystals,  also  as  an 
earthy  incrustation. 

Green'room'  (gren'ro6m')»  n-  The  retiring  room  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  a  theater. 

Green'sand'  {-s5nd'),  n.  {Geol.)  A  variety  of  sand- 
stone, usually  imperfectly  consolidated,  consisting  largely 
of  glauconite,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  potash  of  a  green 
color,  mixed  with  sand  and  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

C^^  dreen.miid  is  often  called  marl,  because  it  is  a 
useiiil  fertilizer.  The  creensaud  beds  of  the  American 
Cretaceous  belong  mostly  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Green'shank'  (-sh5uk'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  A  European 
sandpiper  or  snipe  (Totanus  cancsceris);— called  also- 
greater  plover. 

Green'-stall'  (-staV),  n.    A  stall  at  which  greens  and 

fresh  vegetaliles  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Green'Stone'  (gren'stoiV),  n.  [So  called  from  a  tinge 
of  green  in  tlie  color.]  {Geol.)  A  name  formerly  applied 
rather  loo.sely  to  certain  dark-colored  igneous  rocks,  in- 
cluding diorite,  diaba.se,  etc. 

Green'sward'  (-sward'),  n.   Turf  green  with  grass. 

Greentb  (grenth),"?*.  [Cf.  Growth.]  The  stat*  or 
quality  of  being  green  ;  verdure.     [7?.] 

The  greenth  of  suniiner.  C  F.Unf- 

Green'weed'  (gren'wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  See  Geee>broom. 

Green'wood'  (-wSod'),  n.  A  forest  as  it  appears  iu 
spring  and  summer. 

Green'wood',  a.  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood ;  as,  a 
orer^iri'n.l  shade.  Dryden. 

Greet  tg'^t  )i  a-    Gre.it.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Greet,  v.  i.  [OE.  greten,  AS.  greetan,  gritan;  akiu- 
to  Icel.  grain,  Sw.  gnfta,  Dan.  grsede,  Goth,  gretan  ;  cf. 
Skr.  hrad  to  sound,  roar.  VSO.]  To  weep  ;  to  crj' ;  to 
lament.    \pbs.  or  Scot.'\    [Written  also  preit.}    Spenser. 

Greet,  n.     Mourning.     lObs.']  Spenser^ 

Greet,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Greeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Greeting.]  [OE.  greten,  AS.  gretan  to  address,  aii- 
proach  ;  akin  to  OS.  grOtian.  LG.  gr'dten.,  D.  groeten^ 
OHG.  gruozzen,  G.  griissen.  V50.]  1.  To  address  witk 
salutations  or  expressions  of  kind  wishes;  to  salute;  to 
hail ;  to  welcome  ;  to  accost  with  friendship  ;  to  pay  re- 
spects or  compliments  to,  either  personally  or  through, 
the  intervention  of  another,  or  by  writing  or  token. 

.My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you.     Shak, 

2.  To  come  upon,  or  meet,  as  with  something  that 
makes  the  heart  glad. 

In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  greets.  Addison^ 

3.  To  accost ;  to  address.  Pope, 


xise,    unite,    r^de,   full,    flp,    finx ;    pity;    food,   fo'ot;    out,   oil;      chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,    thin;    bow;    xik  =  x  in.  azure. 
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Gre^arinie.  A  Monoomtia 
Jnarj/ia,  adult  :  Ji  (iif- 
gntina  gitftiitea;  n  Nu- 
cleus. C  (ireiiarina  >i- 
pimculi,  encysted  state, 
underffoins  tission. 

Cf.  CONOREGATE,  EgRE- 


Greet  (gret),  v.  i.    To  meet  and  give  salutations. 
Tliere  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wuiit. 
And  sleep  in  peace.  Shak. 

Greet,  «•     Greeting.     \_Obs.']  F.  Beainnmit. 

Oreet'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  greets  or  salutes  unotlier. 

Greet'er,  n.     One  who  weeps  or  mourns.     lObs.] 

Greeting,  n.  Expression  of  kindness  or  joy  ;  saluta- 
tion at  meeting  ;  a  compliment  from  one  absent. 

Write  to  him  .  .  .  gentle  adieus  and  greetinrjs.       Shak. 

Syn.— Salutation;  salute;  compliment. 

Greeve  (grev),  n.     See  Geieve,  an  overseer. 

Greeze  (grez),  n.    A  step.     See  Gree,  a  step.   lObs.^ 

The  top  of  the  ladder,  or  first  !//-<-*■:( .  i-  this.     Latimer. 

Grel'fl-er  (grSffT-er),  n.  [F.,  from  LL.  gra/arius, 
gropkiarius,  fr.  L.  graphinm  a  writing  style ;  cf.  F. 
greffe  a  record  office.  See  Graft,  and  cl.  Graffeb^  A 
registrar  or  recorder  ;   a  notary.     lOhs.^  Bp.  Ho.lL 

Gre'gal  (gre'gal).  a.  [L.  greynlis,  fr.  grex,  gregis, 
herd.]    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  flock. 

For  this  gregnl  conformity  there  is  an  excuse.     JI'.  5.  Mayo. 

Gre-ga'ri-an  (gre-ga'rt-an),  a.  Gregarious  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  lierd  or  common  sort ;  common.  [_Obs.'] 
■*•  The  gregnriau  soldiers."  HoiveU. 

I'  Greg'a-il'nae  (greg'a-ri'ne),  n-  pi-    [N1.M  ^r.  Grega- 
rina  the  typical  genus,  fr.  L.  gregarius. 
See  Greoakious.]     {Zo'61.)  An  order  of 
Protozoa,  allied  to  the  Rhizopoda,  and 
parasitic  in  other  animals,  as  in  the  earth- 
worm, lobster,  etc.     When  adult,  they 
have  a  small,  wormlike  body  inclosing  a 
nucleus,  but  without  external  organs  ;  in 
one  of  the  young  stages,  they  are 
amtt-biforra; — called  also  Gre- 
garinidn,  and  Gregminarin,  ipg 

Greg'a-rine   (grSg'a-rln   or  ^  '■' 
-rin\  a.     (ZoUI.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  GregarinEe.  ^71.  One 
of  the  Gregariuie. 

i:  Greg  a-rin'i-daCgrgg/a-rin'- 
T-da).  71. /)/.  [NL.]  (Zoo;.)  See 
Gregarin-e. 

Gre-ga'rl-ous  (gre-ga'rT-us), 
a.    [L.  gregarius,  fr.  grex,  gre- 
gis,  herd  ;  cf.  Gr.  ayeCpeiv  to  as- 
flenible,  Skr.  jar  to  approach, 
oious,]     Habitually  living  or  moving  in  flocks  or  hertls 
tending  to  flock  or  herd  together  ;  not  habitually  solitary 
or  living  alone.  Burke. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  grcjarioits.  Kny. 

—  Gre-ga'ri-ously, ^(^.  —  Gre-ga'rl-ons-ness,  v. 

Grege  (grej),  Greg'ge  (grecrV'^'ji  f-  i-  LOF.  gregler  to 
bunlen.]    To  make  lieavy  ;  to  increase.     [O/^-s.]     WijcliJ. 

Greg'goe  (ergg'go),  l  n.     [Prob.  fr.  It.  Greeo  Greek, 

Gre'gO  (gre'go),  \  or  Sp.  Griego,  or  Pg.  Grego.'] 
A  short  jacket  or  cloak,  made  of  very  thick,  coarse  cloth, 
with  a  hood  attached,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  others  in 
the  Levant.     [Written  also  griego.'\ 

Gre-go'rl-an  (gre-go'rt-an),  a.  [NL.  GregoriomiSyir. 
O^regortus  Gregery,  Gr.  Fpij-ydpios :  cf.  F.  gregorieii.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  originated  by,  .some  person  named  Greg- 
ory, especially  one  of  the  popes  of  that  name. 

Gregorian  calendar,  the  calendar  as  reformed  by  Pope 
Greeory  XIII.  in  lo82,  including  the  method  of  adjusting 
the  leap  years  so  as  to  harmonize  the  civil  year  with  the 
Bolar,  and  also  the  regulation  of  the  time  of  Easter  and 
the  movable  feasts  by  means  of  epochs.  See  Gregorian 
year  (below).  —Gregorian  chant!  J/^^v.),  plain  80ng,nrc'/»^o 
/eniin,  a  kind  of  unisonous  music,  according  tn  tlip  eight 
ceUbratcii  church  modes,  as  arranged  and  pri'.^crilicd  hy 
Pope  Gregory  I.  {called  "the  Great  "j  in  the  lith  century. 

—  Gregorian  modea,  the  musical  scales  ordained  Iiv  I'lijie 
Cregory  the  Great,  and  named  after  the  aiirient  Gii-t-k 
scales,  as  Dorian,  Lydian,  etc.  —  Gregorian  teleacopei  ('/-l.  i, 
a  form  of  reflecting  telescope,  named  from  Prof.  ,I;unes 
Oreoory,  of  Edinburgh,  who  perfected  it  in  Ibti;.  A  ^>Illall 
ooncave  mirror  in  the  axis  of  this  telescope,  having  its 
focus  coincident  with  that  of  the  large  reflector,  trans- 
mits the  light  received  from  the  latter  back  through  a 
hole  in  its  center  to  the  eyepiece  placed  behind  it.  — 
Gregorian  year,  the  year  as  now  reckoned  according  to  the 
Grfijorinn  calendar.  Thus,  everyyear,  of  the  eurrent 
reckoning,  which  is  divisible  by  4.  except  those  divisible 
by  UtU  and  not  by  4ii0,  has  3Gt»  days ;  all  other  years  have 
3l>T  days.    See  Bissextile,  and  Note  under  Style,  n.,  7. 

Greillade  (grillad),  n.  {3fe(al.)  Iron  ore  ip  coarse 
powder,  prepared  for  reduction  by  the  Catalan  process. 

Grel'sen  (grl'sSn),  n.  (Min.)  A  crystalline  rock  con- 
sisting of  quartz  and  mica,  common  in  the  tin  regions  of 
Cornwall  and  Saxony. 

Grelt  fgret),  V.  i.     See  Greet,  to  weep. 

Grelth  (gretli),  v.  t.  [Icel.  grri^a:  cf.  AS.  germUni 
to  arrange;  pref.  ge--\-r!F.dn  ready.  Cf.  Krahy.]  To 
niakf  ready  ;  —  often  used  reflexiveiy.     [()ht<.'\  Chmicrr. 

Grelth,  n,  [Icel.  greiSi,  See  Greith,  r.]  Goods  ; 
furniture.     [Oh.t.'\     See  Graith, 

Gre'ml-al  (gre'ml-al),  a.  [L.  gremhim  lap,  bosom.] 
Of  or  iHTtaining  to  the  lap  or  bosom.     \Jt.] 

Gre'ml-al,  n.     1.  A  bosom  friend.     \<)hx.'\        Fitlhr. 

2.  (/■■'■■'■/.)  A  cloth,  often  adorned  with  gold  or  silver 
lace,  placed  on  the  bishop's  lap  while  he  sits  in  celebra- 
ting ma«H,  or  in  ordaining  pricstn. 

Ore-nade'  fgre-nild'),  n.  [F.  grrnnde  a  pomegranate, 
a  grenade,  or  Sp.  granadn  ;  orig.,  filled  with  aeedn.  So 
railed  from  the  reseniblance  of  its  shape  to  a  poinegran- 
at**.  Sec  Garnet,  Grain  a  kernel,  and  cf.  Pomboras- 
ATK.l  {Mil.)  A  hollow  ball  or  sheU  of  iron  filled  with 
powder  or  other  explosive,  ignited  by  means  of  a  fuse, 
and  thrown  from  the  hand  among  enemies. 

Hand  flTenade.  (a)  A  Bmall  grenade  of  iron  or  glass, 
UHually  ahont  two  and  a  half  inelies  in  diamet'T,  tn  bo 
thrown  from  tlie  hand  into  the  brad  of  a  wap.  treiiclies. 
covered  way,  or  upon  tiCMiegerw  innnntini:  a  brearli.  Itn  A 
portable  fire  extinguisher  coiihiHtiiiK  i.f  n  glaHn  Imttlo 
<'ontftininK  water  and  pas.  It  ih  thrown  into  tin'  liiitiu-». 
Cillfd  n]Hnjirr  grrjinae.  —  Rampart  (rrsnadea,  grenadeft  of 


various  sizes,  which,  when  used,  are  rolled  over  the  par- 
apet in  a  trough. 

Gren'a-dler'  (grSn'i-der'),  n.  [F.  grenadier.  See 
Gbenade.]  1.  {Mil.)  Origmally,  a  soldier  who  carried 
and  threw  grenades ;  afterward,  one  of  a  company  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  or  battalion,  taking  post  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  wearing  a  pecuhar  uniform.  In 
modern  times,  a  member  of  a  special  regiment  or  corps  ; 
as,  a  grenadier  of  the  guard  of  Napoleon  I. ;  one  of  the 
regiment  of  Grenadier  Guards  of  the  British  army,  etc. 

2.  {Zo'oL)  Any  marine  fish  of  the  genus  Macruriis, 
in  which  the  body  and  tail  taper  to  a  point ;  they  mostly 
inhabit  the  deep  sea ;  —  called  also  onion  Jish^  and  rat-tail 
fish. 


Grenadier  ^Macrurus,  or  Conjphienoides,  r-vpestris). 

3.  (Zo'd.)  A  bright-colored  South  African  grosbeak 
{Pyromelana  orix)^  having  the  back  red  and  the  lower 
parts  black. 

Gren'^a-dillO  (greu'a-dTl'lS).  «•  [Sp.  graiiadillo.'] 
A  handsome  tropical  American  wood,  much  used  for 
making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  ;  —  called  also 
Grenada  coeos^  or  cocus^  and  red  ebony. 

Gren'a-dine'  (gren'a-den'),  71.  [F.]  1.  A  tliin  gauze- 
like fabric  of  silk  or  wool,  for  women's  wear. 

2.  A  trade  name  for  a  dyestuff,  consisting  essentially 
of  impure  fiichsine. 
Gre-na'do  (gre-na'do),  n.     Same  as  Grenade. 
Grene  (gren),  a.     Green.     \.Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Gres  (gres),  71.    Grass.     \_Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

Gres-so'rl-al  (gres-so'rI-Hl),  I  a.     [L.  gressus,  p.  p.  of 
Gres-SO'rl-OUS  (-us),  J      gradi    to    step,    go.] 

{Zoo!.)  Adapted  for  walking  ;  anisodactylous ;  as  the  feet 
of  certain  birds  and  insects.     See  Tllust.  imder  AvES. 
Gret  (grSt),  Grete  (gret),  a.    Great.    {_Obs.']    Chaucer. 
Gret'te  (grgt'tc),  obs.  imp.  of  Greet,  to  salute. 
Greve  (grev),  n.    A  grove.     \Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Grew  (gru),  imp.  of  Grow. 

Grew'some  (-sum),  Grue'some,  o.  [From  a  word 
akin  to  Dan.  gru  horror,  terror  +  -some  r  cf.  D.  grun- 
zaam^G.grausam.  Cf.  Grislv.]  Ugly;  frightful. 

GreiLsonic  si;,'ht3  of  war.  C-  Kiiio^h-'j. 

Grey  (gra),  a.  See  Gray  (tlie  correct  orthography). 
GreyllOUnd'  (-hound'),  n.  [OE.  graihund,  grei- 
hound^  greahund,  grihond,  Icel.  greg- 
hundr ;  grey  greyhound  -f-  hundr  dog ;  cf. 
AS.  g ri g h  un  d. 
The  origin  of  the 
first  syllable  is  un- 
known.] A  slen- 
der, graceful 
breed  of  dogs,  rc- 
luarkable  for  keen 
\  J  sight  and  swift- 
ness. It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  varie- 
ties known,  and 
is  figured  on  the 
Egj'ptian  monu- 
ments. [Written 
also  grayhound.'] 
Greylag^  (-iSgO.  "-  {Zo6L)  See  Graylaq.' 
GribTjle  (grtb'b'l),  n.  [CL  Prov.  E.  grib  to  bite.] 
{Zvnl.)  A  small  marine  isopod  crusta- 
cean {Limnoria  lignorum  or  L.  tere- 
brans)^ which  burrows  into  and  rap- 
idly destroys  submerged  timber,  such 
as  the  piles  of  wharves,  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Grice  (gris),  n.  [OE.  gris.,  gri.^e  ; 
of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  griss,  Sw. 
gris.,  Dan.  griis,  also  Gr.  x^tpos,  Skr. 
ghrshvi  boar.  Cf.  Grise,  Griskin.]  A 
little  pig.  [Written  also  grise.'\  ISrot.'] 
Grice  (gris  or  gres),  n.  See  Gree,  a 
step.      [Obs.]  B.  Jonsoji. 

Grid  (grid),  n.     A   grating  of   thin 
parallel  bars,  similar  to  a  gridiron. 

Grld''dl6  (grtd'd'l),  72.  [OE.  gredil,  Gril>hle  (;:mm07na 
gredel,   gridel,    of    Celtic   origin;    cf.  /'{/'lornin). 

W.  greideU,  Ir.  greideal,  greideil,  griddle,  gridiron, 
greadahn  I  burn,  scorch.  Cf.  Gridiron.]  1.  An  iron 
plate  or  pan  used  for  cooking  cakes. 

2.  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom,  used  by  miners. 
Grld'^e-calU^  (-kak'),  n.     A  cake  baked  or  fried  on 
a  griddle,  esp.  a  thin  batter  cake,  as  of  buckwheat  or 
common  flour. 

Glide  (grid),  V.  7.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Grided  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Griding.]  [For  gird.,  properly,  tf>  strike  with  a 
rod.  See  Yard  a  measure,  and  cf,  GniD  to  strike, 
sneer.]  To  cut  with  a  grating  sound  ;  to  cut ;  to  pene- 
trate or  pierce  harshly  ;  as,  the  griding  sword.  Milton. 
That  throiiph  his  thigh  the  mortftl  fltecl  did  gride.  Spfnscr. 
Orlde,  n.    A  harsh  scraping  or  cutting  ;  a  grating. 

The  fjridf  nf  hntchrt'*  florcely  thrnwn 

On  M-igwnni  lei;,  and  tree,  nrid  stone.  Whifti^r. 

Grld'e-lln  (grTd'?-lTn),  n.  [F.  gp's  dc  Un  gray  of  fiax, 
flax  gray.]  A  color  mixed  of  wliite  and  red,  or  a  gray 
violet.     [Written  alno  grednline^  grizflin.']  ]>ryden. 

Grldl'ron  (-i'um),  n.  [OE.  grrdire,  grrdirnr.,  from 
the  Baine  Mourcc  as  E.  griddle,  but  the  ending  was  con- 
fused with  E.  iron.  See  Giiidule.]  1.  A  grated  iron 
utenBil  for  broiling  flcfli  and  tisli  over  coals. 

2.  (lyaut.)  An  opeiiu«irk  frame  on  which  vessels  are 
placed  for  examination,  cloauing,  and  repairs. 


English  Greyhound. 


Gridiron   p«ndiilQiD.     See    under    Penditlum.  —  GrldlroB 

valve  t.Sfeain  Enijine).,  a  slide  valvt;  witli  several  parallel 
perfurationa  corresponding  to  openings  iu  the  seat  on 
wliich  the  valve  moves. 

Grief  (gref),  n.  [OE.  grief,  gref,  OF.  grief,  gref  F. 
griff,  L,  gravis  heavy  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^apu?,  Skr.  giwu, 
Gotli.  kaurus.  Cf.  Barometer,  Grave,  a,.  Grieve,  Goo- 
Roo.]  1.  Pain  of  mind  on  account  of  something  in  the 
past ;  mental  suffering  arising  from  any  cause,  as  mis- 
fortune, loss  of  friends,  misconduct  of  one's  self  or 
others,  etc. ;  sorrow;  sadness. 

The  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  tht  loss  of  a  fine  boy,  .  .  .  that 
the  died  for  grit^f  of  it.  A'lifUon. 

2.  Cause  of  sorrow  or  pain  ;  that  which  atfiicts  or 
distresses ;  trial ;  grievance. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griffs.  Shah. 

3.  Physical  pain,  or  a  cause  of  it ;  malady.     [i2.] 
This  pr(.-/[caiic£-nnis  ulcers]  liastened  the  end  of  that  fmiutus 

uiuthfiiiatician,  iMr.  Hiirrifit.  Wood. 

To  come  to  grief,  to  meet  with  calamity,  accident,  de- 
feat, ruiu,  etc.,  causing  grief ;  to  turn  out  oadly.  [CoUnq.] 
Syn.  —  Affliction;  sorrow;  distress;  sadness;  trial; 
grievance.  Grief,  Sorrow,  Sadness.  Sorrow  is  the 
generic  term  ;  grief  is  sorrow  for  some  definite  cause  — 
one  which  conunencrd^at  least,  in  the  past;  sadness  is 
applied  to  a  permanent  mood  of  the  mind.  Sorrou-  is 
transient  in  many  cases ;  but  the  fjriej'  of  a  mother  for 
the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  too  often  turns  into  habitual 
sadnes.^.  *'  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous 
with  sorrow  ;  and  in  tlus  case  we  speak  of  the  transports 
of  grief.  At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep, 
and  painful  affections,  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic 
calamities,  particularly  by  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, or  by  the  distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experi- 
enced by  those  whom  we  love  and  value."  Cogan.  See 
Affliction. 
Grlef'lul  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  grief  or  sorrow.  Sackville. 
Griei'less,  d.     Without  grief.  Huloef. 

Grle'gO  (gre'go),  n.  See  Greogoe. 
Griev'a-ble  (grev'a-b'l),  a.  Lamentable.  [06j.] 
Grievance  (grev'ffns),  71.  [0¥.grevance.  See  Grieve, 
7'.  /.]  1.  A  cause  of  uneasiness  and  complaint ;  a  wrong 
done  and  suffered  ;  that  which  gives  ground  for  remon- 
strance or  resistance,  as  arisuig  from  injustice,  tyranny, 
etc.  ;  injury. 

2.  Grieving ;  grief  ;  affliction. 

The  .  .  .  grievance  uf  a  mind  uiireaBonably  yoked.    Milton. 
Syn,  —  Burden  ;  oppression  ;  hardship  ;  trouble. 
Grlev'au-cer  (-an-ser),  n.    One  who  occasions  a  griev- 
ance ;  one  who  gives  ground  for  complaint.     [O65.] 
Petition  .  .  .  o^'ainst  the  bishops  as  grand  ff/Tei'ancers.  Fuller. 
Grieve  (grev),  Greeve,  n.     [AS.  gerefa.     Cf.  Reeve 
an  officer.]     A  manager  of  a  farm,  or  overseer  of  any 
work  ;  a  reeve  ;  a  manorial  bailiff.     [Scot.'] 
Their  children  were  horsewhipped  hy  the  grieve.    Sir  IP.  Smtt. 
Grieve  (grev),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p   GRIE^'ED  (grevd); 
p- pr-  &  ^'b.  71.  Grieving.]     [OE.  greven,  OF.  grever, 
fr.  L.  gravare  to  burden,  oppress,  fr.  gravis  heavy.    See 
Grief.]     1.  To  occasion  grief  to;  to  wound  the  sensi- 
bilities of ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  cause  to  suffer ;  to 
atiiict ;  to  hurt ;  to  try. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.       £j»A.  iv. :». 
The  maidens  grivrtd  themselvts  at  my  concern.     Coivper. 
2.  To  sorrow  over  ;  as,  to  grieve  one's  fate,     [i?.] 
Grieve,  v.  7.     To  feel  grief  ;  to  be  in  pain  of  mind  on 
account  of  an  evil;  to  sorrow;  to  mourn;  —  of  ten  fol- 
lowed by  at,  for,  or  over. 

Do  not  you  grieve  at  thiss  Slud . 

Grlev'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  grieves. 
Grlev'ing,  a.     Sad  ;   sorrowful ;   causing  grief.  ^  n. 
Tlie  act  of  causing  griel ;  the  state  of  being  grieved.  — 
Grlev'lng-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

GrleV'OtlS  (-us),  a.  [OF.  grevoiis,  grevos,  LL.  gra- 
vo.-ius.  See  Grief.]  1.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow  ;  pain- 
ful ;  afflictive  ;  hard  to  bear  ;  offensive  ;  harmful. 

The  famine  was  gnevouft  in  the  land.     6't«.  xii.  10. 
The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight.     Orn.  xxi.  U. 

2.  Characterized  by  great  atrocity ;  heinous ;  aggra- 
vated ;  flagitious  ;  as,  a  grievous  sin.  Gc7i.  xviLi.  20. 

3.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  grief  ;  showing  great  sorrow 
or  affliction;  as,  a  grierons  cry. 

—  Grlev'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Grlev'ous-ness.  n. 

Gria  (grif),  H.    [Cf.  Grice.]   1.  Gra^sp  ;  reach.  [06^.] 

A  vein  of  gold  ore  within  one  sjiude's  grij'.    Holland. 

2-  [Cf.  F.  griji'cy  G.  griff,  prop.,  a  grasping.]  {Weav- 

ing)   An   arrangement  of   jiarallel   bars  for  lifting  the 

hooked  wires  which  raise  the  warp  threads  in  a  loom 

fur  weaving  figured  goods.  Kniqht. 

Grltfe  (grlf),  n.      [F.]     The  offspring  of  a  mulatto 

woman  and  a  negro  ;  also,  a  mulatto.     {Localy  If.  -S-] 

Grll^fln  (griffin),  n.  An  Anglo-Indian  name  for  a 
person  just  arrived  from  Europe.  7/.  Kingsley. 

Grii'lin  (-ftn),  \v.  [OE.  grif}in,  griffon,  griffotin, 
Grirfon  (-fon),  I  F.  griJTon,  fr.  L.  gryphus,  equiv. 
to  gryps,QT. 
ypv>P  ;  —  so 
called  be- 
cause of  the 
hooked 
beak,  and 
akin   to  ypv- 

Grimn  (.^tyf^,.y        ^rds     curved 
liook-iiosetl.] 

1.  {^fyth.)  A  fabulous  monster, 
half  lion  and  half  eagle.  It  is 
often  represented  in  Grecian  and 
Koman  works  of  art. 

2.  {Ilrr.)  A  representation  of 
tluRcreaturoasanlmraldic  charge. 

3.  {Zoi'd.)    A    Hpecies   of   largo 
vulture    (Gyps  fulvus)    found  in     Oriffln  (OtrpB  fulvusj. 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern 

Europe,  North  Africa,  and    Asia   Minor;  —  called   aleo 


»Ie,  senate,  cftre,    ftm,   lirm,   ask,   final,  |^ ;    eve,   dvont,   find,   tern,    recent ;    Ice,   idea,   HI ;    old,    Obey,    6rb,   Odd ; 
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f)r!pe,  and  grype.  It  Ih  mippoKm]  tob(>  tho ''/■^y;^/' "of  tlio 
Uible.  Tlie  bearded  ijn'J/in  itt  the  lammergcir.'  [Written 
also  •jijjphon.'^ 

4-   Am  Kii^'IihIi  early  npplo. 

Grig  (k'll^')'  «•  It^f-  Sw.  kr'iik  littlfl  creature,  reptile  ; 
or  1>.  krifk  irricket,  K.  cricket.]  1.  {Zo6l.)  {n)  A  crickot 
or  Krassliopper.  [/Voc. /v/ir/.  j  (/*)  Any  Miiall  eol.  (c)  Tlio 
broa'l-iiosed  eel.     See  Glut.     IJ'ror.  A^f/.J 

2.   Heiitli.     [/*/'oi'.  Enij.]  Aubrey. 

Aa  merrv  as  a  grig  [etynmloKy  uncertain],  a  ftayinn 
supi>oHfil  hy  Hiniui  to  be  a  corruptiiin  of  "  An  merry  au  a 
<Jreek  ;  "  by  otlieiH,  to  lie  an  allusion  to  the  erieket. 

Oril  (kiTI),  a.  [OK.  iiril  har.^li ;  akin  to  0.  {/rcU  of- 
feiiiiitig  the  ear  or  eye,  -shrill,  dazzliuK,  MUG.  yrel  angry  ; 
cf.  AS.  f/riflan  to  provoke.]  Harah ;  haril ;  Bovcro ; 
«tern  ;  rough.      [Ohs.]  Horn,  of'  Iv. 

GrlU,  7i.     [F.  ;/)//.     See  Grill,  I'. /.]     1.  A  gridiron, 
i'riicyi  niukc  ./;(//«  of  [wooilj  to  lirmi  then'  iiiout.     Cott^m. 

2.  That  which  i.s  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  as  meat,  ll»li,  etc. 

OrlXl,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Grilled  (grTld) ;  ji,  pr.  Sc 
X'h.  11.  GuiLLlNO.]  [K.  t/riller,  fr.  ffril  gridiron,  OF. 
ffniii,  h.  rrrdcit/inn  for  rratiiulu  (ino  hurdlework,  a 
email  gridiron,  dim.  of  crates  hurdle.      See  Ghate,  n.] 

1.  To  broil  on  a  grill  or  gridiron. 

Boiling  of  int-n  in  CftlUnins,  unltin'i  tlinii  on  gridirons.  MarveU. 

2.  To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling.  Dickens. 
Qrll-lade'  (gril-lSd'),  «-     [v.     Soo  Grill,  r.  ^j    Tlic 

net  of  grilling;  also,  that  which  in  grilled. 

Grll'lage  (grll'Iuj),  n.  [F.]  {Uydranlic  Kngin.)  A 
framework  of  sleepers  and  crossbeams  forunng  a  foun- 
dation in  marshy  or  treacherous  soil. 

II  Grille  (grt'y' ;  E.  gril),  it.  [F.  See  Grill,  v.  t.] 
A  lattice  or  grating. 

'J'lu'  uf'/l-'  which  formed  part  of  ttie  gato,     /,.  Oli/i/imif. 

Grll'ly  (gril'lj?),  V.  t.  [See  Grill,  i:  /.]  To  broil ;  to 
grill;  hence,  to  harass.      jOA.v.]  lliidihnts. 

Grilse  (grlls),  ».  [Ktymol.  inicertain.]  {ZouL)  A 
young  salmon  after  its  llrst  return  from  tlie  sea. 

Grim  (grim),  a.  [Compnr.  Grimmer  (-mer) ;  super!. 
Grimmest  (-m5st).]  [AS.  (/ri)?;/  akin  to  G.  f/rimm,  equiv. 
to  G.  &  D.  r/rimmif;,  Dan.  grim,  yru/n,  Sw.  grym,  Icel. 
grimmr,  G.  yram  grief,  as  adj.,  hostile  ;  cf.  Gr.  )(o6naSoi 
a  crushing  sound,  xp^/^^Ti'^eij'  to  neigh.]  Of  foroiddiiig 
or  fear-inspiring  aspect;  fierce;  stern;  surly;  cruel; 
frightful ;  horrible. 

Wltosc  grim  nspcct  .sets  every  joint  a-shaking.       S/mk. 
The  ridges  of  f/n'"i  wur.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Fierce;  ferocious;  furious;  horrid;  horrible; 
frightful ;  gliastly  ;  grisly  ;  hideous  ;  stern ;  sullen  ;  sour. 

Qri-mace'  (gri-mas'),  n.  [F.,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin  ; 
cf.  AS.  griina  mask,  specter,  Icel.  grlma  mask,  hood, 
perh.  akin  to  E.  grin.']  A  distortion  of  the  countenance, 
whether  habitual,  from  affectation,  or  momentary  and 
occasional,  to  express  some  feeling,  as  contempt,  disap- 
probation, complacency,  etc. ;  a  smirk  ;  a  made-up  face. 

Moving  liis  fnce  into  such  n  hideous  •nhnacc,  that  everv  fea- 
ture of  it  appeared  under  a  differtnt  distortion.  A-l-fhoii. 

<S^^  "  Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Melan- 
tha,  in  Dryden's  *  Marrituje-a-lU'Mo'le,^  as  innovations  in 
our  language,  are  now  in  common  use,:  chagrin,  double- 
entr/idri',  erlnirrissrnient,  emburras,  equivoque,  foible, 
-/rimnve,  n<nvi.ii\  ridinde.  All  these  words,  winch  she 
earns  by  heart  to  use  occasionally,  are  now  in  common 
"se."  /.  Disraeli. 

Grl-mace',  v.  i.  To  make  grimaces ;  to  distort  one's 
face  ;  to  make  faces.  //.  Martinenu. 

Grl-maced'  (-mast'),  n.     Distorted  ;  crabbed. 

Grl-maVkln  (grt-mSKkTu),  n.  [For  grai/malkin ; 
gray  -j-  malkin.']   An  old  cat,  esp.  a  she-cat.      J.  Philips. 

Grime  (grim),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  grim,  griim,  lampblack, 
soot,  grime,  Icel.  grlma  mask,  sort  of  hood,  OD.  grijm- 
>iel,  grimsel,  soot,  smut, and  E.  grimace.']  Foul  matter; 
dirt,  rubbed  in;  sullying  blackness,  deeply  ingrained. 

Grime,  v.  t.     To  sully  or  soil  deeply  ;  to  dirt.       Shak. 

Grlm'i-ly  (grim'T-lJ),  adv.     In  a  grimy  manner. 

Grlm'i-ness,  n.     The  state  gf  being  grimy. 

Qrlm'ly  (grun'IJ),  a.     Grim;  hideous;  stern,     [i?.] 
In  glided  Margaret's  •7'''"^/ ghost. 
And  !>tood  at  Williiuii's  feet.  D.  Mallet. 

Grimly,  adv.     in  a  grim  manner  ;  fiercely.  Shak. 

Grlmme  (grim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  grimme.]  {Zo'nl.)  A 
West  African  antelope  {Cephalophns  rufilotus)  of  a  deep 
bay  color,  with  a  broad  dorsal  stripe  of  black  ;  —  called 
also  coiiquetoon. 

Grlm'ness  (grTm'nSs),  n.  [AS.  grimnes.]  Fierce- 
ness of  look  ;  sternness;  crabbeduess ;  forbiddinguess. 

Grlm'slr  (-ser),  n.     A  stern  man.     [06.?.]         linrton. 

Qrim'y  (grim'J),  a,  [Compnr.  Grimier  (-t-er) ;  5)/- 
perL  Grimiest.]     Full  of  grime  ;  begrimed  ;  dirty  ;  foul. 

Grin  (grin),  11.     [AS.  grin.]     A  snare  ;  a  gin.     {Obs.] 
Like  a  bird  that  luistcth  to  \\iiririu.    linimty  of  Low . 

Grin.  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grinned  (grind);  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Grinning.]  [OE.  grinnen,grennen,  AS.  grennian, 
Sw.  grina;  akin  to  D.  grijnen,  G.  greineu,  OHG.  grhian, 
Dan.  grine.  V35.  Cf.  Groan.]  'l.  To  show  the  teeth, 
as  a  dog ;  to  snarl. 

2.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  open  the  lips,  or  to 
open  the  moutli  and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the  teeth, 
so  aa  to  sliow  them,  as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or  pain. 

The  pangs  o£  doath  do  make  him  -j'-'oi.  Shak. 

Grin,  '■.  t.     To  express  by  grinning. 

(h-iimot  horribk-  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

Grin,  n.      The  act  of  closing  the  teeth  and  .showing 

them,  or  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and  showing  the  teeth  ; 

a  hard,  forced,  or  sneering  smile.  /.  ITf/Z/.v. 

Ue  showed  twenty  tootli  at  «  grm.  Aihli^mt. 

Grind  (grind),  v.  (.  [/;»;>.  &  p.  p.  Ground  (ground) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Grinding.]  [AS.  grindnv  ;  perh.  akin  to 
L. //fof/fre  to  gnash,  griucl.  Cf.  Grist.]  1.  To  reduce 
to  powder  by  friction,  as  in  a  mill,  or  with  the  teeth  ;  to 
crush  into  small  fragments;  to  produce  as  by  the  action 
of  millstones. 

Take  the  millstones,  and  firiml  meal.     /s.  xlviL  2. 
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2.  To  wear  down,  polish,  or  sharpen,  by  friction  ;  to 
make  Hmooth,  sharp,  or  pointed  ;  tu  whet,  as  a  kiiile  or 
drill ;  to  rub  against  one  another,  as  teetli,  etc. 

3.  To  opprewM  by  severe  exactionn  ;  to  haraiiH. 

'Jo  unitii  the  Huhjict  ur  deJrand  llie  prince.      Jiryihn. 

4.  To  Mtiidy  hanl  for  examination,      [f'ollegr  Slang] 
Grind  {grind),  V.  i.     1.  To  perlorm  the  uperatio'n  of 

grinding  something  ;  to  turn  the  millstoiiua. 
Send  tlit-e 
Into  tlie  Common  priiton.  thi-re  to  fp-iwl.         Milton. 

2.  To  be(romo  ground  or  pulverized  by  friction  ;  as, 
this  corn  griiuLt  well. 

3.  To  become  jiolishod  or  sharpened  by  friction  ;  as, 
ghiHM  griiiils  smootli ;  steel  f/rind.v  to  a  sharp  edge. 

4.  T(»  move  with  nnich  dilTlcuIty  or  friction  ;  to  grate. 
6.  'J'o  perform  hard  and  dista.sti-ful  service  ;  to  drudge  ; 

to  study  liard,  as  for  an  examination.  Farrar. 

Grind,  n.  1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder,  or  of 
sharpening,  by  friction. 

2.  Any  severe  continuous  work  or  occupation;  esp., 
liard  ami  uninteresting  study.     iCulloq.]         T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  hard  student ;  a  dig.     ^College  Slang] 
Grlnd'dd,  ohs.p.p.  of  Grind.    Ground.    Sir  W.Scott. 
II  Orln-de'U-a  (grin-<](-'lI-4),  n.     [NL.     Named   after 

D.  H.  G'rindrl,  a  Russian.]  (Med.)  The  dried  steins  and 
leaves  of  tarweed  {(iriiidelia),  used  as  a  remedy  iu 
asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Grlnd'er  (grind'Sr),  h.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
grinds. 

2.  One  of  the  double  teetli,  used  to  grind  or  masticate 
the  food  ;  a  molar. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  Tho  restless  flycatcher  (Seisura  inquieta) 
of  Australia; — called  also  restless  thrush  and  volatile 
thrush.  It  makes  a  noise  like  a  scissors  grinder,  to 
which  the  name  alludes. 

Grinder's  aathma,  phthlflia,  or  rot  (Med.),  a  lung  disease 
profUiced  by  the  mechanind  irritation  of  the  particles  of 
steel  and  stone  given  oft  in  the  operation  of  grinding. 

Grlnd'er-y  (-5'),«.  Leather  workers' materials.  [Eitg.] 

Grindery  warehouse,  a  shop  where  leather  workers'  ma- 
terials and  tools  are  kept  on  sale.     {£ng.] 

Grind'ing,  a.  A-  n.  from  Grind. 

Grinding  frame,  an  KngHsh  name  for  a  cotton  spimiing 
macliine.  ~  Grinding  mill.  ((/>  A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 
(0)  A  lajjidary's  lathe. 

Grlnd'lng-ly,  adr.     in  a  grinding  manner.     [Collog.] 

Grln'dle  (tirlnM'l),  «.  {Zoid.)  Tlie  bowfin ;  —  caUed 
al.so  Johnny  Grhidle.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Grln'dle    stone'  (ston^).     A  grind-stone.     [Obs.] 

Grlnd'let  (grlnd'iet),  n.     A  small  drain. 

Grlnd'stone'  (grind'ston'),  ??.  A  liat,  circular  stone, 
revolving  on  an  axle,  for  grinding  or  sliarpening  tools,  or 
shaping  or  smoothing  objects. 

To  hold,  put,  or  bring  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to 
oppress  one  ;  to  keep  one  in  a  condition  of  servitude. 

They  might  bo  ashamed,  fi»r  lack  of  Cfiuragc.  to  suffer  the 
Laccdicnionians  to  htild  their  tiuscs  to  the  grindstone. 

Str  r.  yorth. 

Grln'ner  (grTn'ner),  n.     One  who  grins.  Addison. 

Grln'nln^-iy,  adv.     In  a  grinning  maimer. 
Grlnt  (grint),  3(/  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Gbind,  contr. 
from  grindrth.     [Obs.]  Cliaucer. 

Grln'te  (grln'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Grin,  v.  i.,  1. 

lile]  fjriiite  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth.     Chaucer. 

Grinding  (grTutlng),  ii.    Grinding.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Grip  (grip),  Ti.  [L.  gryps,  (;n/phus.  See  Griffin, 
Grype.]     {ZooI.)  Tlie  griffin.     lO'bs.] 

Grip,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  grep  furrow,  ditch,  D.  greb.]  A 
small  ditcli  or  furrow.  Jiay. 

Grip,  ?'.  t.     To  trench  ;  to  drain. 

Grip,  n.     [AS.  gripe.     Cf.  Grip,  v.  t.,  Gripe,  v.  t.] 

1.  An  energetic  or  tenacious  grasp ;  a  holding  fast ; 
strength  in  grasping. 

2.  A  peculiar  mode  of  clasping  the  hand,  by  which 
members  of  a  secret  as.sociation  recognize  or  greet  one 
another  ;  as,  a  masonic  grip. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped  ;  a  handle  or 
gripe  ;  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

4.  A  device  for  grasping  or  holding  fast  to  -something. 
Grip,  V.  t.     [From  Grip  a  grasp;   or  F.  grijtprr  to 

seize;  of  German  origin.  See  Gripe,  v.  t.]  To  give  a 
grip  to ;  to  grasp  ;  to  gripe.  . 

Gripe  (grip),  7i.  [See  Grype.]  (Zoii/.)  A  vulture  ;  the 
griffin.     [Oft.s.] 

Like  11  white  hind  under  the  rrri/ii'.^  sharp  claws.  Shok. 
Gripe's  egg,  an  alchemist's  vessel.  [Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 
Gripe,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Griped  (gript) ;  p.  pr.  &■ 
vb.  n.  Griping.]  [AS.  grlpan  ;  akin  to  D.  grijpen,  G. 
grcifen,  OHG.  grl/aii,  Icel.  grlpa,  Sw,  gripa.DMi.  gribe, 
Goth,  greipan  ;  cf.  Lith.  graibyti.,  Russ.  grabite  to  plun- 
der, Skr.  grah,  grabh,  to  seize.     Cf.  Grip,  r.  /,,  Grope.] 

1.  To  catch  with  tlie  hand;  to  clasp  closely  with  the 
fingers ;  to  clutcli. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  fast :  to  embrace  closely. 

Wouldst  thou  gripe  both  gain  and  pleasure  ? 

Jiob'mson  (Mart's  LTtojiia'). 

3.  To  pinch  ;  to  distress.  Specifically,  to  cause  pinch- 
ing and  spasmodic  pain  to  the  bowels  of,  as  by  the  effects 
of  certain  purgative  or  indigestible  substance's. 

How  inly  sorrow  fjripis  his  soul.  .Vtak. 

Gripe,  V.  i.  1.  To  clutch,  hold,  or  pinch  a  thing,  esp. 
money,  with  a  gripe  or  as  with  a  gripe. 

2.  To  suffer  griping  pains.  Locke. 

3.  {Xnuf.)  To  tend  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  .as  a 
ship  which,  when  sailing  closehauled,  requires  constant 
labor  at  the  helm.  H.  If.  Dana,  Jr. 

Gripe,  »■     1.  Grasp;  seizure;  fast  hold ;  clutch. 

.\  barreu  scepter  in  my  gripe.  Shak. 

2.  That  on  which  the  grasp  is  put ;  a  handle  ;  a  grip ; 
as,  the  gripe  of  a  sword. 
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3.  (Mech.)  A  device  for  granping  or  holding  anythlug ; 
a  bruk*.*  t<j  Ktop  a  wheel. 

4.  OppreHsion  ;  cruel  exaction;  affliction;  pinching 
distrenB  ;  as,  the  gripe  of  poverty. 

5.  I'inching  and  hpa»»iodic  pain  iu  the  intestineft;  — 
chiefly  ut>e<I  in  the  plural. 

6.  {ynut.)  (a)  Tho  piece  of  timber  which  lenninates 
the  keel  at  tho  fore  end  ;  the  forefoot,  ib)  The  comi)aii8 
or  hliarpnoHB  of  a  ship'n  utern  under  tlie  water,  liavlng  a 
tendency  to  make  her  keeji  a  good  wind,  (r)  pi.  An 
asBCmblago  of  ropeH,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  far-tened  to 
riugboltJi  in  the  deck,  to  secure  tho  boat:,  wlien  lioitded  ; 
also,  broad  bands  pasw-d  around  a  boat  to  fcccure  it  at  the 
davits  and  jirevcnt  swinging. 

Orlpo  ponny,  a  miser ;  a  niggard.  A  L.  Mackenzie. 

Grlpe'fUl  (grip'ft.il),  a.  Diwpoiied  to  grii»e ;  vxtor- 
tionale. 

Grlp'er  (er),  n.  One  wlio  gripefi;  an  oppreuor;  an 
OXturLioner.  liurttm. 

Grlp'ing-ly  (grIp'Tng-lJ),  adv.  In  a  griping  or  op- 
prcHhive  manner.  Jiacon. 

Grlp'man  (grlj/manj,  n.  The  man  who  manipulates 
a  grip. 

11  Grippe  (grep  ;  E.  grip),  n.  [F.]  {Afed.)  The  influ- 
enza or  i-pidemic  catarrh.  JJnnglixfm. 

Grip'per  (grtp'per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
grips  or  seizes. 

2.  jd.  In  printing  presses,  the  fingcrft  or  nippers. 

Grip'ple  C-p'l),  n.    A  grasp  ;  a  gripe.    [Obs.]     Spenser. 

Grlp'plO,  ".  [Dim.  fr.  gripe.]  Griping;  greedy; 
covetous ;  ten.icious.     [Obs.\  Sp'iiser. 

Grlp'ple-ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  gripple.  [Obs.l 

Grlp'sack'  (-«ak').  n.  A  traveler's  handbag.   [Collofj.] 

\i  Oris  (k'l '  ).  ".  [OF.  &  F.,  fr.  LL.  griseus;  of  German 
origin;  <f,  MHG.  gris,  G.  i/ re  is,  hoary.  Cf.  Grizzle.] 
Gray.     [/i*J  Chaucer. 

Grls  (grew),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  gris  gray.  Cf.  G.  gramrerk 
(lit.  gray  work)  the  gray  skin  of  the  Siberian  winirrel. 
See  Gris,  a.]     A  costly  kind  of  fur.     [Obs.]        Chnucer. 

Grts  (grls),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Sec  Grice  a  pig.]  A  little 
pig.      [Obs.j  J'lers  J'/ouniah. 

li  Gri'Sallle'    (gre'za'y'),    n.      [F.,  frcin    gris    gray.] 

1.  (Fine  Arts)  Decorative  painting  in  gray  mono- 
chrome ;  —  used  in  English  especially  for  painted  glass. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  fancy  dress  goods.  Knight. 
Grls'am'ber  (grls'Sm'ber),  n.    [See  Ambergris.]  Am- 
bergris.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

Grlse  (gris),  n.     See  Grice,  a  pig.     [Ptov.  Fng.] 

Griae  (gris  or  gres),  n.     [Prop.  pi.  of  grce  a  step,]     A 
step  (iu  a  flight  of  stairs) ;  a  degree.     [Obs.] 
Every  r/riV  of  fortune 
Is  emoothed  by  thot  below.  Shak. 

Gris'e-OUS  (grTs'e-us),  «.  [LL.  gHsens.  See  Gris.] 
Of  a  light  color,  or  white,  mottled  with  black  or  brown  ; 
grizzled  or  grizzlj-.  Maunder. 

I;  Grl-sette^  (cre/z?t'  or  grl-zSt'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  grisette 
a  gray  woolen  cloth,  fr.  gris  gray.  Gri.settes  were  so 
called  because  they  wore  gray  gowns  made  of  this  stuff. 
See  Gris.]  A  Frencli  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the 
lower  class  ;  more  frequently,  a  young  working  woman 
who  is  fond  of  gallantry.  Sterne. 

Grls'bln  (grlsOiTn),  n.  [Grise  a  pig -\- -kin.]  The 
spine  of  a  hog.     [Obs.] 

Grl'sled  (grTz'*]d),  a.     [Obs.]    See  Grizzled. 

Grlsll-ness  (-ll-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing grisly;  horrid.  Sir  P.  Sidnev. 

Grls'ly  (grlziy),  a.  [OE.  grish/,  grislich,  AS.  grislic, 
gryslic,  fr.  gnsan  to  shudder;  cf.  OD.  grijselick  hor- 
rible, OHG.  grisenllch,  and  also  AS.  greijsan  to  frighten, 
and  %.  gruesome.]  Frightful;  horrible;  dreadful; 
harsh;  as,  grisly  locks  ;  a  grisly  specter.  '•''Grisly  to 
behold."  Chaucer. 

A  man  of  grisly  and  stem  gravity.  Rfjibimfon  (More't  Utopia). 

GriBly  hear.    iZo'ul.)  See  under  Grizzly. 

Gri'son  (grl'sun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  grison  gray,  gray-haired, 
gris  gray.  See  Gris.]  i^Zo'uL)  {a)  A  South  American 
animal  of  the  family  Mustelidse  (Galictis  vHtofa).  It  is 
about  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  Its  under 
parts  are  black.  Also  called  South'  American  glutton. 
{b)  A  Soutli  American  monkey  (Lagothrix  in/umatus), 
said  to  be  gluttonous. 

Grl'soiiS  (gre'zunz ;  F.  grt'zty'),  n.  pi.  [F.]  (Geog.) 
(a)  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Swiss  Alps.  (A)  sing.  The 
largest  and  most  eastern  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Grist  (grist),  n.   [AS.  grist,  fr.  grindan.    See  Grind.] 

1.  Ground  com;  that  whiih  is  ground  at  one  time; 
as  much  grain  as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or 
the  meal  it  produces. 

Get  >vi^t  t<i  tlie  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.        Tunner. 

2.  Supply  ;  provision.  Swift. 

3.  In  rope  making,  a  given  size  of  rope,  common  grist 
being  a  rope  three  inches  in  circumference,  with  twenty 
yarns  in  each  of  the  three  strands.  K^iigld. 

AU  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill,  all  that  he  has  an>'tl)ing 
to  do  with  is  a  source  of  profit.  [ColloOj^^to  bring  gilat 
to  the  mill,  to  bring  profitable  business  into  one's  hands  ; 
to  be  a  source  of  profit.    [Cnlluq.]    Ayliffe. 

Grls'tle  (grTs''l),  n.  [OE.  gristeJ,  gristil,  AS.  gristl  ; 
.akin  to  OFries.  gristel,  grestel,  Perh.  a  dim.  of  grisf^ 
but  cf.  OHG.  kru.'ifiln,  krostela.  Cf.  Grist.}  {Anaf.) 
Cartilage.     See  Cartilage.  Bacon. 

Grls'tly  (grls'ly),  a.  (Anat.)  Consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, gristle  ;  like  gristle;  cartilaginous. 

Grlst'mlll  (crrT.st'mTl').  7).  A  mill  for  grinding  grain  ; 
especially,  a  mill  for  grinding  grists,  or  portions  of  grain 
broucbt  by  different  customers;  a  custom  mill. 

Grit  (grit),  n.  [OE.  greet,  greot,  sand,  gravel,  AS. 
great  grit,  sand,  dust ;  akin  to  OS.  griot,  OFries.  gret 
gravel,  OHG.  grioz,  G.  griess,  Icel.  grjot,  and  to  E. 
groats,  grout.  See  Groats.  Groct,  and  cf.  Grail  grav- 
el.]    1.  Sand  or  gravel ;  rough,  hard  particles. 

2-  The  coarse  part  of  me-al. 


Use,    unite,    rijde,    full,    ap,    fim ;    pity ;    food,    fo-ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    ttien,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Grivet. 


GRIT 

3.  pL  Grain,  eap.  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and  coarsely 
ground;  ill  high  milltng,  fragmeuts  uf  cracked  wheat 
smaller  than  groats. 

4.  (Geol.)  A  hard,  coarse-grained  silieeoua  sandstone  ; 
as.  millstone  (/ni;—  called  also  tjritrock  and  ijritst&ne. 
The  name  is  also  apphed  to  a  finer  sharp-graiued  sand- 
stone ;  as,  grindstone  grit. 

5.  Structure,  as  adapted  to  grind  or  sharpen ;  as,  a 
houe  of  good  arit. 

6.  Fii-muess  of  mind;  invincihle  spirit;  un>ieldmg 
courage  ;  fortitude.  C.  Reade.    E.  P.  Whipple. 

Grit  (grit),  V.  i.  To  give  forth  a  grating  sound,  as 
eaud  under  the  feet ;  to  grate ;  to  grind. 

The  Eandcd  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread.     Goldsmith. 
Grit.  V.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Geitted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7t. 
Gritting.]      To   grind  ;    to   rub  harshly  together  ;    to 
grate  ;  as,  to  gj-it  the  teeth.     [Collog.} 

Grith  (grith),  n.  [AS.  gi^iS  peace  ;  akin  to  Icel.^nSf.] 
Peace  ;  security  ;  agreement.     [06^.]  Goiter. 

Grlt'rock'  (^it^rQk'),  j  „,    /q^o?.)  See  Grit,  n.,  4. 
Grit'stone'  (-ston'),     S 

Grit'U-ness  (-tT-u6s),  n.     The  quality  of  bemg  gritty. 
Grit'ty  (-ty),   n.     1.  Containing   sand   or   grit ;    con- 
Bistiug  of  grit ;  caused  by  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles. 

2.  Spirited  ;    resolute  ;    uujield- 
ing.     [Co/ log.,  U.  S."] 

Griv'et  (grtv'gt),  71.  [Cf.  F.  gH- 
ret-}  (Zool.)  A  monkeyof  the  up- 
per Xile  and  Abyssiuia  (Cercopithe- 
c»5J7n^l■*'0-rIr^■</i■v';),  having  the  upper 
parts  duU  green,  the  lower  parts 
white,  the  hands,  ears,  and  face 
black.  It  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  Called  also  totn. 
Grlzo  (griz  or  grez),  n.  Same  as 
2d  Grise.     I0hxr\ 

GxiZ'e-Un  (grtz'e-lTn),  n.     See 
Geidelin. 

Griz'zle  (-z'l),  n.     [F.  gris:  cf.  grisaille  hair  partly 

gray,  fr.  gris  gray.  See  Gris,  and  cf.  Grisaille.]    Gray; 

a  gray  color;  a  mixture  of  wliite  and  black.  Shnk. 

Grlz'zled   C-z'ld),  a.      Gray;    grayish;    sprinkled    or 

mixed  with  gray  ;  of  a  mixed  wliite  and  black. 

Grizzle-l  hair  flowins  in  elf  locks.        ^ir  W.  Scott. 
Orlz'zly  (-zlj)i  "•     Somewhat  gray  ;  grizzled. 

Old  squirrels  that  turn  yrizzhj  Bacon 

Grizzly  bear  iZonl.),  a 
large  and  ferocious  bear 
(Uis-i.-i  horribil is)  oi 
Western  North  America 
and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of 
its  claws. 

Grlz'zly,  n.;pl.  Griz- 
zlies (-zlTz).  1.  {Zo'ijl.) 
A  grizzly  bear.  See  un- 
der Grizzly,  a. 

2.  pi.  In  hydraulic 
mining,  gratings  used  to 
catch  and  throw  out 
large  stones  from  the 
sluices.  [Local,  ('.  .S'.] 
Ii{n/}ii07i<l. 

Groan  (gron),  v.  /. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Groaned  (gruni)  ,  , 
ISO.]  [OE.  gronc7L,  granen,  grai/ieuy  AS.  granian,  fr. 
the  root  of  grennian  to  grin.'  V35.  See 'Jd  Grin,  and 
cf.  Grunt.]  1.  To  give  forth  a  low.  moaning  sound  in 
breathing  ;  to  utter  a  groan,  as  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  or  in 
derision  ;  to  moan. 

Yi>T  we  .  .  .  do  tjroan,  being  burdened.     2  Cor.  v.  4. 
lie  heard  the  aroanin<j  of  the  oak.      Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  To  stiive  after  earnestly,  as  with  groans. 
Nothint;  but  liolv.  pure,  and  clear, 
Or  that  whicli  fin,<incth  to  be  so.  Herbert. 

Groan,  v.  t.     To  affect  by  groans. 

Groan,  7t.  A  low,  moaning  sound;  usually,  a  deep, 
mournful  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  great  distress ;  some- 
times, an  expression  of  strong  disapprobation ;  as,  the 
remark  was  received  with  groans. 

Such  fjtnaii.i  ot  roaring  wind  and  rain.  S/iak: 

The  wretched  animal  heavud  forth  such  'jioatis.      S/mi:. 

Groan'lul  (-ful),  ff.    Agonizing;  sad.  [Obs.}  Spensei: 

Groat   (grat  or  grot),  n.      [LG.   grdte,   orig.,  great, 

tliat  iH,  a  grcdl  piece  of  coin,  larger  th.an  other  coins  in 

former  use.      See  Great.]    1.  An  old  English   silver 

coin,  equal  to  four  pence. 

2-  Any  small  uiun  of  money. 

Groats  (grata  or  grots),  ri.  pi.  [OE.  grot,  AS.  gratnn  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  grantr  porridge,  and  to  ¥..  grit.,  grout.  See 
Groi-'t.]  Dried  grain,  as  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and 
broken  or  crushed;  in  high  milliiigj  cracked  fragments 
of  wheat  larger  than  grits. 
EiDbden  groats,  crushed  oats. 

Gro'cer  (gro'ser),  n.  [Formerly  written  prosser,  orig., 
om-  wlio  sells  by  the  gross^  or  deals  by  wholesale,  fr.  F. 
gros-iier,  marchand  grossif.r.,  fr.  gros  large,  great.  See 
Gross.]  A  trader  who  deals  in  tea,  (tugar,  spices,  coffee, 
fruits,  and  various  other  commodities. 

Grocer's  Itch  (Sfnl.),  a  disease  of  the  akin,  caused  by 
haiidhiivc  KUgar  and  treacle. 

Gro'cer-y  (-S)*  "-  /  pi-  Groceries  f -Tz).  [F.  groxxrrir 
wholesale.  See  Grocer.]  1.  Tlie  commodities  sold  by 
grocers,  as  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc. ;  —  in  the  United  States 
almost  always  in  the  plural  form,  in  this  sense. 

A  deal  box  ...  tocarryi/rocmejiin.        Ooldtmith. 

The  •hops  at  which  the  bent  famiUcB  of  the  neiphhrirhood 

iKiuirht  nrf^xrti  anrl  niilliniTj-.  Macuulafj. 

2.  .\  retail  grocer's  shop  or  store.     [F.  i*?.] 

Grog  fgr5g),7i.    [Ho named  from  "  Old  Crof},''^  atiirk- 

naine  given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  in  allusion  to  his  wearing 
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a  grogram  cloak  in  foul  weather.   He  is  said  to  have  been  ' 
the  lirst  to  dilute  the  rum  of  the  sailors  (about  1745).] 
A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not  sweetened  ;  hence,  any 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Grog  bloBBom,  a  redness  on  the  nose  or  face  of  persons 
who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess.    [Collon.] 

Grog'ger-y  tgrog'ger-y),  n.;  pi.  Groggerizs  (-Tz).  A 
gro«bliup.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Grog'gl-ness  <-gi-nes),  n.    1.  State  of  being  groggy. 

2.  {Man.)  Tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  which  causes  him  to  move  in  a  hobbling  manner. 

Grog'gy  (-gy),  a.  1-  Overcome  with  grog;  tipsy;  un- 
steady on  the  legs.     [C'olhq.'] 

2.  Weakened  in  a  fight  so  as  to  stagger ;  —  said  of 
pugilists.     [Cant  or  Shmg'] 

3.  {Man.)  Moving  in  a  hobbling  manner,  owing  to  ten- 
der feet ;  — said  of  a  horse.  i  uuait. 

Grog'ram  (-rwm),  \  7i.     [OF.     gros-grain,    lit.,    gros- 

Grog'ran  (-ran),  )  grain,  of  a  coarse  texture.  See 
Gross,  and  Grain  a  kernel,  aud  cf.  Gkog.]  A  coarse 
stutt  made  of  silk  and  mohair,  or  of  coarse  silk. 

Grog'shop'  (-shop'),  "■  A  shop  or  room  where  strong 
liqiior-s  are  sold  and  drunk  ;  a  dramshop. 

Groin  (groin),  n,  [F.  groin,  fr.  groggier  to  grunt,  L. 
grHmiire.'\     The  snout  of'a  swine.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Groin,  )'.  J.  [F.f//0(7?ic?- to  grunt,  grumble.]  To  grunt; 

to  growl;  to  snarl;  to  murmur.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Bears  that  groined  continuaUy.  Spenser. 

Groin,  n.  [Icel.  grein  distinction,  division,  branch; 
akin  to  Sw.  aren  branch,  space  between  the  legs,  Icel. 
greiTia  to  distinguisli,  divide,  Sw.  g7r7ia  to  branch,  strad- 
dle.   Cf.  Grain  a  branch.]    1.  (Jtjo/.)  The  line  between 


GROSSULIN 

Grooving  (grooving),  n.  The  act  of  fonning  a  groove 
or  grooves ;  a  groove,  or  collection  of  grooves. 

Grope  (grop),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Groped  (gropt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Groping.]  [OE.  gi-open,  gyupien,gra- 
pien,  AS.  grapian  to  touch,  grope,  fr.  gripaii  to  gripe, 
aee  Gripe.]  1.  To  feel  with  or  use  the  hands  ;  to  handle. 
[Obs.] 

2.  To  search  or  attempt  to  find  something  in  the  dark, 
or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  ;  to  move  about  hesita- 
tingly, as  in  darkness  or  obscurity  ;  to  feel  one's  way,  as 
with  the  hands,  when  one  can  not  see. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.        h.  Hx.  l". 

To  '/r-'fe  a  little  longer  among  the  mibcries  and  st-nsuaUtics  of 
a  w.irldly  life.  JUtchmnM.-r. 

Grope,  V.  t.  1.  To  search  out  by  feeling  in  the  dark  r 
as,  we  groped  our  way  at  midnight. 

2.  To  examine  ;  to  test ;  to  sound.     [Obs.'\     Chancer. 
Felix  gropeih  him,  thinking  to  have  a  bribe. 

G'-neiftn  7t.<f.  {Acts  xxiv.). 

Grop'er  (grop'er),  n.    One  who  gropes ;  one  who  feels. 

his  way  in  the  dark,  or  searches  by  feeling. 

Grop'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  groping  manner. 

li  Gros  (pro),  71.  [F.  See  Gross.]  A  heavy  silk 
with  a  dull  finish ;  as,  gros  de  Naples  ;  grosde  Tours. 


GrosTieak'  (gros'bek'). 
gros-bec]  {Zool.)  One  of  va- 
rious species  of  finches  having 
a  large,  stout  beak.  The  com- 
mon European  grosbeak  or  haw- 
finch is  Cvccoihraustes  viilga- 
7'is. 

Among  the  best  known 


[Gross  -f  beak:  cf.   F. 


Griitzly  Bear 
p  pr  X  th  n   Groan 


Groined  Arch. 


...v.    ^..  ^...v...  ^  ^. — y.-j    —   ,  -_       ,  I  American  species  are  the  rose- 

the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh,  or  the  re-     breasted  iHabia  Ludoviciana) ; 
gion  of  this  line  ;  the  inguen.  I  the  blue  ( liai/aca  cierulea) ;  tlie 

2.  {Arch.)  The  projecting  solid  angle  formed  by  the    pine  (Pi7ii.cola  enucleator) ;  and 

meeting  of   two  vaults,  growing  more  obtuse  as  it  ap-    "'  -     ' —     '— '-        '''"' 

proaches  the  summit. 

3.  {Math.)  The  surface  formed  by  two  such  vaults. 

4.  A  frame  of  woodwork  across  a  beach  to  accumulate 
and  retain  shingle.     [Eitg.'}  H  €ale. 

Groin,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p-  Groined  (groind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Groining.]  {Arch.)  To  fashion  into  groins ; 
to  build  with  groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 

And  gioiiieii  the  aisles  of  Christian  Konic, 

Wruiisht  ill  a  sad  sincerity.  Emerson. 

Groined  (groind),  a. 
I  h.)  Built  with  groins ; 
I  a  groined  ceiling  ;  a 
/;  (  med  vault. 

Grom'et  (grom'et),  n. 
s  mie  as  Giiommet. 

Grom'ilI(-il),7!.  (£(^/.) 

St(  Gromwell. 

Grom'met  (grSm'mSt), 
;;  [F.  goiir})iette  curb. 
<  urb  chain,  fr.  gournirr 
to  curb,  thump,  beat ;  cf. 
Armor,  grovim  a  curb, 
iiomma  to  curb.]  1.  A 
ring  fonned  by  twisting 
on  itself  a  single  strand 

of  an  unlaid  rope  ;  also,  a  metallic  eyelet  in  or  for  a  sail 
or  1  mailbag.     Sometimes  written  grxunmet. 

2  {Mil.)  A  ring  of  rope  used  as  a  wad  to  hold  a  can- 
non ball  in  place. 

Grom'well  (-wSl),  n.  [Called  also  gromel,  gromviel, 
gray  in  ill,  and  gray  millet :  all  prob.  fr.  F.  giemil,  cf.  W. 
'cro'inandi.'\  {Bot'.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lithoxpenniim 
{L.  arre7jse),  anciently  used,  because  of  its  stony  peri- 
carp, in  the  cure  of  gravel.  The  Gernian  gixnnirell  is  the 
Stellera.     [Written  also  groin  ill.'\ 

Grond  (grSnd).  obs.  imp.  of  Grind.  Chaucer. 

Gron'te  (grSn'tc),  obs.  imp.  of  Groan.  Chaucer. 

Groom  (groom),  7?.  [Cf.  Scot,  grome,  gi-oymc,  gru77ie, 
gomCy  guy)n,  man,  lover,  OD.  g707n  boy,  youth  ;  perh.  the 
V  is  aninsertionasiu  E.  bJidegrootn,  and  the  word  is  the 
same  as  AS.  giana  man.  See  Bridegroom.]  1.  A  boy  or 
young  man  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  servant ;  especially,  a  man  or 
boy  who  has  charge  of  horses,  or  the  stable.         Spe7iser. 

2.  One  of  several  ofBcers  of  the  English  royal  house- 
hold, chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  department ;  as, 
the  groom  of  the  chamber  ;  the  grooi7}  of  the  stole. 

3.  A  man  recently  married,  or  about  to  be  married  :  a 
bridegroom.  Drydeu. 

Groom  porter,  formerly  an  ofBcer  in  the  English  royal 
household,  who  attended  to  the  furnishing  of  the  king  s 
lodgings  and  had  certain  privileges. 

Groom,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Groomed  (groomd)  ;  p.pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Grooming.]  To  tend  or  care  for,  or  to  curry  or 
clean,  as  a  horse. 

Groom'er  (er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grooms 
horsts;  .-|Mri:illy,  a  Itrusli  rotated  by  a  flexible  or  jointed 
revnhint;  sliafl.  inr  cle;ining  horses. 

Grooms'man  (Mimim/'ui'Mi),  n.  ;  pi.  Groomsmen 
(-m/'ii).  A  malt-  attendant  of  a  bridegroom  at  his  wed- 
ding ;  —  thf  i<iritlative  of  bridesm.aid. 

Groop'er  (kTr.op'er),  ».     {Zoid.)  See  Grouper. 

Groove  (grobv),  it.  [D.  groef^  grorre  ;  akin  to  E. 
grove.  See  Grove.]  1.  A  furrow,  cliannel,  or  long  hoi- 
low,  such  as  may  be  formed  by  cutting,  molding,  grind- 
ing, the  wearing  force  of  flowing  water,  or  constant 
travel ;  a  depressed  way  ;  a  worn  patli :  a  rut. 

2.  Hence  :  Tlie  habi'tual  course  of  life,  work,  or  af- 
fairs ;  a  fixed  routine. 

The  gregarious  trifliuK  of  life  in  the  «ocial  fjroove.    .7.  M<>rleti. 

3.  [See  Grove.]     {Mi7iing)    A  shaft  or  excavation. 

[Prniu  I'Jnrj.] 

Groove,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grooved  (gronvd) ;  p.  pr. 
Si  rb.  n.  Grooving.]  To  cut  a  groove  or  channel  in  ;  to 
form  into  channels  or  grooves  ;  to  furrow. 

Groover  (-er),  «.    1.  One  who  or  that  which  grooves. 

2.  A  miner.     [J*ro}\  Entj.']  Jlollowny. 


Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
(llabia  LucloviciuTia). 


the    evening    grosbeak.      See 

Hawfinch,  and  Cardinal  grosbeak,  Eveiung  grosbeak,  im- 

der  Cardinal  and  Evening.     [Written  also  grossbeak.] 

II  Grosch'en  (gr5£h'.^n),  n.  [G.]  A  small  silver  coin 
and  money  of  account  of  Germany,  worth  about  two 
cents.  It  is  not  included  in  the  new  monetary  s3'8tem  of 
the  empire. 

Gros'grain'  (gro'granO,  o.  [F.  Cf.  Grooram.]  Of 
a  coarse  texture  ;  —  applied  to  silk  with  a  heavy  thread 
running  crosswise. 

Gross  (gros),  a.  [Compar.  Grosser  (-er)  ;  .luperl. 
Grossest.]  [F.  gros,  L.  giossus,  perh.  fr.  L.  crassus 
thick,  dense,  fat,  E.  crass;  cf.  Skr.  grathita  tied  to- 
gether, wound  up,  hardened.  Cf.  Engross,  Grocee, 
Grogram.]  1.  Great;  large;  bulky;  fat;  of  huge  size ; 
excessively  large.     "  A  gross  fat  man."  Shah. 

A  groAf  body  of  horse  undtr  the  Duke.  Milton. 

2.  Coarse  ;  rough  ;  not  fine  or  delicate. 

3.  Not  easily  aroused  or  excited  ;  not  sensitive  in  per- 
ception or  feeling  ;  dull ;  witless. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear.      Milton. 

4.  Expressing,  or  originating  in,  animal  or  sensual 
appetites;  lience,  coarse,  vulgar,  low,  obscene,  or  impure. 

Tlie  terms  which  are  delicate  m  one  a-e  become  gio^s  in  the 

next,  Macinday. 

B.  Thick  ;  dense  ;  not  attenuated  ;  as,  a  gross  medium. 

6-  Great;  palpable;  serious;  flagrant;  shamef  lU  ;  as, 

a  qross  mistake  ;  gioss  injustice  ;  gross  negligence. 

'7.  Whole;  entire;  total;  without  deduction ;  as,  the 
gross  sum,  or  gross  amoimt,  the  gross  weight ;  —  op- 
posed to  vet. 

GroBfl  adventure  (Lav),  the  loan  of  money  upon  bot- 
tomry, i.  e.,  on  a  mortgage  of  a  ship.  —  Grose  average 
iLaic\,  tliat  kind  of  average  which  falls  upon  the  gross  or 
entire  amount  of  ship,  cargo,  and  freight :  —  commonly 
called  fjenrral  average.  Bonvier.  Burrill.  —  Gtosa  re- 
ceipts, the  total  of  the  receipts,  before  they  are  dimin- 
ished by  anv  deduction,  as  for  expenses ;  —  distinguished 
from  7irt  pr'ojits.  Abbott.— Gtobb  weight,  the  tut.il  weight 
of  merchandise  or  goods,  without  deduction  for  tare, 
tret,  or  waste  ;  -  distinguished  from  7ieat,  or  7iet,  jteight. 
Gross,  71.  [F.  gros  (in  sense  1),  grosse  (in  sense  2). 
See  Gross,  n.]  1."  The  main  body ;  the  chief  part,  bulk, 
or  mass.     "  The  gross  of  the  enemy."  Addison. 

For  the  gross  of  the  people,  they  arc  considered  as  a  mere  herd 
ofcaltk.  ■'^'"^'*- 

2.  sino-  &  pl-  The  number  of  twelve  dozen;  twelve 
times  twelve  ;  as.  a  gross  of  bottles  ;  ten  gross  of  pens. 

AdvowBon  In  gross  (Laii\  an    advowson  belonging  to  a 
person,  ami  lint  to  a  manor.— A  great  grosB,  twelve  gross; 
one  luiiidrril  ;uh1  forty-four  duzt-ii.  —  By  the  gross,  by  the 
quantitv  ;    at    wholesale.  —  Common  in  gross.     iLato  See 
under  Common,  7f.      In  the  gross.  In  gross,  in  the  bulk,  or 
the  undivided  whole  ;  all  parts  taken  together. 
GroSSTjeak'  (gros'bek'),  n.     {Zaid.)  See  Grosbeak- 
Gross'-head  ed  (-li?d'5d).  a.    Tliick-skuUed ;  stupid. 
GrosS'i-H-ca'tlon  (-t-fT-ka'shnu).  n.      [Gross   -j-   L. 
-Jicarr  (in  comj>.)  to  make.      See  -FY.]      1.  The  act  of 
1  making  gross  or  thick,  or  the  state  of  becoming  so. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  of  plants  after 
'  fertilization.  IIe7islow. 

I      Oross'ly,  odv.    in  a  gross  manner  ;  greatly  ;  coarsely  ; 
without  delicacy  ;  shamefully  ;  disgracefully. 

Gross'nesB,  »■  The  state  ortpiality  of  being  gross; 
thickness;  corpulence;  coarseness;  shamef ulness. 

Ahhnr  tlic  swinish  ffrn.<.'<ness  that  delights  to  wound  the  car  of 
(Uliraey.  ^'--  '■  L>»>0'>'. 

Gros^BU-lar  (grSs'su-ler),  Cf.  [NL.  grosmlai-iiis,  from 
Gros.tularia  a  subgenus  of  liibrs,  including  the  goose- 
berry, fr.  F.  groseillr.  See  GoosEUEimY.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  rrseuibliiig,  a  gooseberry  ;  as,  gro.-isidar  garnet. 

Gros'su-Iar,  7(..  [See  Ghosrular,  «.]  (Jl/in.)  A 
translucent  garnet  of  a  pale  green  color  like  that  of  the 
gooseberry;  —  called  aluo  oro.-isularifr. 

II  Gros'SU-la^rl-a   (-lli'rt-a).   ».      [NL.      See  Grossu- 
LAR.]     {Mi7i.)  Same  as  Gkossular. 
Oros'su-Un    (grRs'h«-lTn),    n.      [See    Grorsular.J 

iChnn.)  A  vcgt'talde  jelly,  resembling  pectin,    found    111 
gooseberries  {IHbes  Grossnlarin)  and  other  fruits. 
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Orot  (ffrSt),  n.  [F.  groUe,  It.  groUa.  Seo  Grotto.] 
A  ftrottu.     [J'uttic^  MUtoii. 

Orot,  Grote  (j^rot),  7j.     A  groat.     [Oi.?.]         Chaucrr. 

Oro-teSQUe'  U'ro-tCHk'),  «.  L^.,  Ir.  it.  grottf-sco,  fr. 
_groUa  grotto.  Sue  Gkotto.]  Likf  the  figurua  found  in 
ancient  grottoes ;  grottoliku  ;  wildly  or  Htrangoly  formeil ; 
wliinimcal;  extravagant;  of  irregular  foriuH  and  propor- 
tiOHH  ;  fantaatic  ;  ludicrous  ;  antic  "  (irolc.sqitc  Uuhigu." 
Di'l/'/rn.     **  Grotesque  incidents."    Mncaulay. 

Gro-tesque',  n.  1.  A  whinisical  figure,  or  acene,  sucli 
AS  is  found  in  old  crypts  and  grottoes.  DryUen. 

2.   Artificial  Ki"Ottowork. 

Grotesque'ly,  mir.     In  a  grotesque  manner. 

Oro-tesQue'ness>  7i.     tjuality  of  being  grott'Sfjup. 

GroVtO  (grot'tS),  n.  ;  pi.  Grottoes  (-toz).  [Foriuerly 
grotUt^  fr.  It.  groita^  LL.  gruptn^  fr.  L.  crypta  a  con- 
cealed subterranean  passage,  vault,  cavern,  Or.  Kpvnrq, 
fr.  KpuTTTo?  concealed,  fr.  KftvitTeiv  to  conceal.  Cf.  Uhot, 
CuYPT.  ]  A  natural  covered  opening  in  the  earth  ;  a  cave  ; 
also,  an  artificial  recess,  cave,  or  cavernlike  apartment. 

Grol'tO-WOrk'  (-wGrk'),  «.  Artificial  and  ornamental 
rockwork  in  imitation  of  a  grotto.  Coirper. 

Ground  (ground),  n.  [OK.  ground,  grujuf,  AS.  grnml ; 
akin  to  D.  grond^  OS.,  G.,  Sw.,  A  Dan.  grujit'f,  Icel. 
gnimir  bottom,  Goth,  grundus  (in  <-oui position) ;  perh. 
orig.  meaning,  dust,  gravel,  and  if  so  perh.  akin  to  E. 
grind-l  1.  The  surhice  of  the  earth  ;  the  outer  cruat  of 
the  globe,  or  some  indefinite  portion  of  it. 

There  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  j/ronnd.     Gen.  ii.  5. 
The  tire  ran  along  upon  the  yto'iw/.      Es.  ix.  23. 
Hence  :  A  floor  or  pavement  supposed  to  rest  upou  the 
earth. 

2.  Any  definite  portion  of  the  earth's  aurface ;  region  ; 
territory;  country.  Hence  :  A  territory  appropriated  to, 
■or  resorted  to  for,  a  particular  purpose  ;  tlie  field  or  place 
of  action ;  as,  a  livuiting  or  fishing  ground ;  a  play  ground. 

From  .  .  .  ulU  Euphratfa,  to  tile  brook  that  parts 
J^gypt  from  Syrian  gruum/.  Millon. 

3.  Land  ;  estate  ;  possession  ;  field ;  esp.  [pi.),  tlie  gar- 
<lea8,  lawns,  fields,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  homestead ;  as, 
the  grounds  of  tlie  estate  are  well  kept. 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neiLthtmr'a  giimivh.    Dri/drn. 

4.  The  basis  on  which  anything  rests  ;  foundation. 
Hence:  The  foundation  of  knowledge,  belief,  or  convic- 
tion ;  a  premise,  reason,  or  datum  ;  ultimate  or  first  prin- 
•ciple ;  cause  of  existence  or  occurrence ;  originating 
force  or  agency  ;  as,  the  ground  of  my  hope. 

5.  {Pamt.  &  Decorative  Art)  (a)  That  surface  upon 
which  the  figures  of  a  composition  are  set,  and  winch 
relieves  them  by  its  plainness,  being  either  of  one  tint 
or  of  tints  but  sUglitly  contrasted  with  one  another  ;  as, 
crimson  flowers  on  a  white  ground.  See  Background, 
Foreground,  and  Middle-ground,  (b)  In  sculpture,  a 
rtat  surface  upon  which  figures  are  raised  in  relief,  (c) 
In  point  lace,  the  net  of  small  meshes  upon  which  the 
embroidered  pattern  is  applied  ;  as,  Brussels  ground. 
See  Brussels  lace,  under  Brussels. 

6.  {Etching)  A  gummy  composition  spread  over  tlie 
surface  of  a  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  acid  from 
eating  except  where  an  opening  is  made  by  the  needle. 

7.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  fiush  with  the 
plastering,  to  which  moldings,  etc.,  are  attached  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

U-lr^  Orounds  are  usually  put  up  first  and  the  plas- 
terhig  floated  fiush  with  them. 

8.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  composition  in  whicli  the  bass,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  continually 
repeated  to  a  varying  melody.  (6)  The  tune  on  wliicli 
■deacanta  are  raised  ;  the  plain  song.         Moore  {Encyc). 

On  that  (/round  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

9.  (Eiec.)  A  conducting  connection  with  the  earth, 
■whereby  the  earth  is  made  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

10.  pi.  Sediment  at  the  bottom  of  liquors  or  liquids  ; 
dregs ;  lees  ;  feces  ;  as,  coffee  grounds. 

11.  The  pit  of  a  theater.     iObs.']  B.  Jonson. 
Grotmd  angling,  angling  with  a  weighted  Hue  without  a 

float.—  Ground  annual  ( ."icots  Law ),  au  estate  created  in  land 
by  a  vassal  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  outright,  re- 
serves au  annual  ground  rent,  which  becomes  a  perpetual 
charge  upon  the  land.  —  Ground  ash.  {liot.)  See  Goutt^'eed. 

—  Ground  bailiff  (J//;i(n.'/t,  asuper- 
intenilt'iit  of  mines,    .^immonds. 

—  Ground  bait,  bits  of  bread, 
boiled  barley,  or  worms,  etc., 
thrown  into  the  water  to  collect 
the  fish.  ira^^oH. —Ground  bass 
or  base  ( Mus. ),  fundamental  base  ; 
a  fundamental  base  continually 
repeated  to  a  varied  melody. 
Ground  beetle  (Zool.),  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  carnivorous 
beetles  of  the  familv  I'aTnhid.r, 
living  mostly  in  burrows  or  un- 
der stones,  etc.  —  Ground  chamber, 
a  room  on  the  groimd  fioor.  — 
Ground  cherry,  {hot.)  (a)  A  cenus 
(J'/ii/sa/is)  of  hi^rbaceous  plants, 
havmg  an  iufiated  caly  X  for  a  seed 
pod  ;  esp.,  the  strawberry  tomato 

•  (P.  Alkekentji).    See  Alkekengi. 

(b)    A  European  shrub  iPrunus  ^  .  t>    .i    ,  r,        . 

rha7n:t'cerasns)^vrith  small,  very  Ground  BQetle  (/farrnhis 

acid    fruit.  —  Ground    cuckoo,      •'"^'ff'no-*"--)-  Nat.  size. 

(Xoid.)  See  Chaparral  rocK.  —Ground  cypreea.  IBot.)  See 

Lavender  cotton.      Ground  dove  iZoul.\  one  of  several 

small    American    pii^ 

of  the  genus  Cohimh 

Una,     esp.     C.    jxissrriua 

of   the    Southern    United 

States,  Mexico,  etc.  They 

live  cljiefly  on  the  ground. 

—  Ground  fish  (Zo*;/,),  any 
fish  wliich  constantly  lives 
on  t  Ik-  bot  torn  of  t  he  sea,  as 
the  sole,  turbot,  halibut.— 
Ground  floor,  the  floor  of  a 
house  most  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ground;  — 
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Ground    Dove    ( CnlumbigaUina 
pqjsserina). 


called  also  in  America,  but  not  in  England,  the  first  floor.  — 
Ground  tarmi  ilnini.),  the  stem  or  ImniH  ol  ;i  wurd,  tu  wliirli 
tint  otIuT  jiarts  are  added  in  declension  ar  i-onjugatiou. 
It  IS  Honietmios,  but  not  always,  tlio  same  as  the  root.  — 
Ground  furze  (}iot.\,  a  low,  sliglitly  thorny,  leguuiinoUH 
Hlirul)  {(iimni.-i  arvrnsis)  of  Europe  and  C(;ntraT  Asia; — 
ri(,jh;d  uImi)  nwl-hiirnnr.  -  Ground  game,  harcM.  rabbits. 
rtr.,  iiM  diisliMKiii!*li''l  (roiii  wiiitird  ^;;iiiif.  Ground  h«le 
(/.■"/.I,  :i  iMT-.juii:.!  hrrb  (Vi  ronira  „ih.  ,,„ili.si  \-,iiUMu:x\\ 
blur  fiowcrM,  cinnmuii  in  JCuropc  and  America,  former- 
ly thought  to  have  curative  properties.  -  Ground  of  tho 
heavens  i.-\siron.),  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  ce- 
lestial Mi>here  upon  whi<:h  tlm  stars  may  be  regarded  as 
projected.  Ground  hemlock  <  li'it.),  tin-  y.-w  ifiifus  hnc 
'■'//./  var.  <'iiii<id>n.->i.\>  i\\  iiinr.rii  North  Auhti.  ii, -IJMtin- 
guirth.'.l  tinm  thai  ol  Kui..|,r  hy  Hh  low.  ntraKgling  htcms. 
Groundhog.  (/T/'o/.  i  c/i  The  uuc.d.hn.  k  or  Amrri.  ;ui  nur- 
n\ut  I  Arrtani  IIS  iiuntai).  See  WnoiHMlM  K.  (/*)  The  juird- 
vark.  — Ground  hold  f  .\V//i/.i,  grouml  ta<kh-.  [<>hs.\  .Sjjin- 
.v  r.  —  Ground  ice.  ice  b.rmed  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  bo<ly  of 
water  1  Iff  I  ire  it  Inrms  no  tlie  surface.  —  Ground  Ivy.  Uiot.i 
A  Ir.uhiiK  I'l.iiil  ;  al.lir.i.t.  SeeGiLL.  —  Ground  Jolat.  a  j'.jst 
fur  a  lt.i..eiiiiiil  cr  v;ii.iiiid  fioor;  a  slceiJi-r.  Ground  lark 
i^i"d.),  the  lOiiropean  jtipit.  See  Pipit.  Ground  laurel. 
utot.)  See  'fi'ulimi  iirhiitus,  uiider  Akbi'tuk.  —  Ground 
WmiDismpfiir  f.'.N;/,.},  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
liorizitntal  and  verlieal  planes  of  projection.  —  Ground 
liverwort  I /-■"/.  I,  a  fii)werle«s  pi. lilt  with  a  broad  fiat  Inrk- 
iii)rtljalliiHaiid  the  fruit  raise^l  on  pedunrled  aii.l  radiated 
vyruiM-\vA  {.M.irr/uinti.i  }H>hpn>,ri'h.i\.-  Ground  mall,  lu 
Srntland,  the  fee  paid  tnr  iiiTrruieiit  in  :i  rburehyard. 
Ground  maas  ('/- r//.  i.  the  tine-^,'r.liIll■<^  nr  ^l.i.s.sy  bahe  of  a 
rnik.  in  wliicli  tlintinet  ii  ■>  stals  <■{  its  et.iisl  it  iients  are  em- 
bi'dded.  -Ground  parrakeet  iZ"-'L),  ime  of  Kcveral  Aus- 
tralian parrakeets,  of  the  genera  Cullip.utl'n-us  aud  f/io- 
l)siftiirus,  which  live  mainly  upon  the  ground.  —Ground 
pearl  tXih'd.),  an  insect  of  the  family  (.'orviiLr  {Mnnju- 
rodrs  forinirnruiii),  found  iu  ants'  nests  in  the  Bahani'an, 
and  having  a  shelly  covering.  They  are  strung  like  beadH. 
and  made  inti)  necklaees  by  the  natives.  Ground  pig 
(Zoi'iL),  a  large,  burrowing,  African  rodent  lAi/liicodn.i 
Swinderianus)  about  two  Icet  long,  allied  to  tlie  porcu- 
pines, but  witli  harsh,  bristly  hair,  and  no  spines ;-- 
called  also  ijround  rat.  —Ground  pigeon  (Zni'd.),  one  of 
numerous  sju-eie-^  of  pigeons  which  live  largely  upon  tlie 
ground,  as  the  tonlh-liilled  \n-^vim  i ]>i<! n uoiIhs  ^Irniims- 
iris\,  ol  the  Samnau  Lsland.'^.  and  tlje  crowned  pip-on,  or 
goura.  See  (JouitA.  and  i;rninid  (/--iv  (aljovei.  -  Ground 
pine,  {lint.)  (n\  A  bhie-riowered  herb  of  the  genus  AJu</a 
^A.  <'/iani:i}iifi/s\,  foriuerly  inchnted  in  the  genua  7>u- 
criuui  or  germander,  au'l  named  from  its  resinous  smell. 
^irJ.  //ill,  {/)}  A  long,  creeping,  evergreen  plant  of  the 
genus  Lijcovodinni  (L.  clanitinni ;  —called  also  cluh  iiio.ss. 
Tc)  A  tree-shaped  evergreen  plant,  about  eight  inches  in 
height,  of  the  same  gt'iius  (/..  dendroidrnnn  found  in 
moist,  dark  woods  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  <,'r>n/.  -  -  Ground  plan  {Arch,  i,  a  plan  of  the  ground 
floor  of  any  building,  orot  any  floor,  as  distinguished  from 
an  elevation  or  perpendicular  section.  —  Ground  plane, 
the  horizontal  plane  of  projection  in  perspective  drawing. 

—  Ground  plate.  (a\  iArch.)  One  of  the  chief  pieces  of 
framing  ol  a  building  ;  a  timber  laid  horizontally  on  or 
near  the  ground  to  support  the  uprights;  a  ground  sill 
or  groundsel,  (i)  (Itaifromls)  A  bed  plate  for  sleepers 
or  ties;  a  mudsill,  (c)  (Tele*/.)  A  metallic  plate  buried 
in  the  earth  to  conduct  the  electric  current  thereto. 
Connection  to  the  pipes  of  a  gas  or  water  maui  is  usual  in 
cities.  Knight. —  Ground  plot,  the  ground  upon  which 
any  structtire  is  erected  ;  hence,  any  basis  or  foundation  ; 
also,  a  ground  plan. —Ground  plum  i  r.i-t.\  a  lcguiiiiiiou3 
Xihxnt  (Astvniahis  raryorarpns)  ocriirriiig  from  the  Sa.s- 
katchewan  to  Texas,  and  having  a  succulent  pluni-hhapLd 
pod. —Ground  rat.  (Zoi'd.)  See  (J round  pig  (above^ — 
Ground  rent,  reu*^^  paid  for  the  privilege  of  building  on  an- 
other man's  land.  —  Ground    robin.    (^Otl/.l  See  Chewink. 

—  Ground  room,  a  room  on  the  ground  fioor ;  a  lower  room. 
Ti'iU'v.  -Ground  eea,  the  West  Indian  name  for  a  swell 
of  tlie  (neaii,  whi(-Ii  occurs  in  calm  weather  and  without 
obvious  <'ause,  breaking  on  the  shore  in  heavy,  roaring 
billows  ;  —  called  also  rollers,  and  in  Jamaica,  the  Aorth 
sea.  —  Ground  Bill.  See  Grouxd  plate  (n)  (above).  —  Ground 
unake  (Zoi'd. )^  a  small,  burrowing,  American  snake  (fr- 
luf"  inini7i-n.    It  is  salmon  colored,  and  has  a  blunt  taiL 

Ground  Bqulrrel.  (Zool.)  (n)  One  of  numerous  species 
of  burrowing  rodents,  of  the  genera  Tamias  and  Sper- 
rniinhilns,  having  cheek  pouches.  The  former  genus 
includes  the  K  intern  ^.triped  squirrel  or  chipmunk  and 
some  allied  Western  species  ;  the  latter  huludes  the 
praine  sijuirrel  or  .striped  gopher,  the  gray  gopher,  and 
many  allied  Western  species.  See  Chipmunk,  and  Go- 
pher. (6)  Any  species  of  the  African  genua  ,\'en«,  allied 
to  Tnmias.  —  QTowxd  Btory.  Same  as  Ground  jloor  (ahove). 

—  Ground  substance  (Anal."!,  the  intercellular  substance, 
or  matrix,  of  tissues.  —  Ground  swell,  {a)  tBot.)  The  plant 
gn.uiel.sel.  [fV..s.]  Iloflajid.  th)  A  broad,  deep  swell  or 
undulation  of  the  ocean,  caused  by  a  long  continued  gale, 
and  felt  even  at  a  remote  distance  after  the  gale  has 
ceased.— Ground  table.  (Arch.)  See  Earth  table,  under 
Karth.  —  Ground  tackle  (yant.t,  the  tackle  necessary  to 
secure  a  vessel  at  anchor.  Tottrn.  —  GTOnad  thi-aahfZoi'l.), 
one  of  numerous  species  of  bright-colored  Oriental  birds 
ot  the  family  PiitiiLr.  See  Pitta.  —  Ground  tier,  (a)  The 
lowest  tier  of  w.ater  casks  in  a  vessel's  hold.  Totten.  ib) 
The  lowest  line  of  articles  of  any  kind  stowed  in  a  vessel's 
hold,  (c)  The  lowest  range  of  boxes  ui  a  theater.  — 
Ground  timbers  (.'Shipbuifding),  the  timbers  which  lie  on 
the  keel  and  are  bolted  to  the  keelson;  fioor  timbers. 
hnxihf.  —  Ground  tit.  iZn'/d.)  See  Grornid  wren  (below).  — 
Ground  wheel,  tliat  wheel  of  a  liarvester,  mowing  machine, 
etc.,  which.  roUing  on  the  ground,  drives  the  mechanism. 

—  Ground  wren  i ^oJi/.t.  a  small  California  bird  {Cham.fa 
fa.vrinfm  allied  to  the  wrens  and  titmice.  It  inhabits  the 
arid  plains.  Called  also  ground  tit,  and  wrpn  tit.  —  To  bite 
the  ground.  To  break  ground.  See  under  Bite,  Break.  — 
To  come  to  the  ground.  To  fall  to  the  ground,  to  come  to 
n')tliing  ;  to  fail :  to  mise.irry.  —  To  gain  ground.  (-/)  To 
advance  ;  to  proceed  forward  iu  conflict  ;  as.  an  army  in 
battle  u'l ins  ijroujid.  (^y)  To  obtain  an  advantage  ;  to  have 
some  success;  as,  the  army  r/ains  around  on  the  enemv. 
(ct  To  gain  credit ;  to  become  more  prosperous  or  influen- 
tial. —  To  get.  or  To  gather,  ground,  to  gain  ground.  [K.] 
•' Evening  mist  .  .  .  oathers  'jround  fast.''    Milton, 

There  i«  n.>  wnv  for  duty  to  prevail,  and  get  ground  oi  them, 
but  by  bidding  hik'her.  South. 

—  To  give  ground,  to  recede  ;  to  yield  advantage. 

These  nine  .  .  .  began  to  yjje  me  grrmnif.  .*ffinJi: 

—  To  loBe  ground,  to  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  taken;    hence,   to  lose  advantage;    to  lose  , 
credit  or  reputation  ;  to  decline.  —  To  stand  one'a  ground,  1 
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to  stand  firm;  to  resist  atta<-k  or  encroachment.  Atttr- 
biiiy.  To  take  tho  ground,  to  touch  bottom  or  bbcoUiO 
etrunued  ;  -  huid  ol  a  tthip. 

OrOOnd  (ground).  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  GlloUKDED  ; 
p.pr.  &  vh.  n.  GiiouNDiNo.]  1.  To  lay,  ett,  or  run,  on 
the  ground. 

2.  To  found  ;  to  fix  or  set,  as  on  a  foundation,  reaitoii. 
or  principle  ;  to  furnish  a  ground  for;  to  fix  firmly, 

Ukmva  rr^oti-d  mid  gnmnilcd  In  lovf.      A"/,A.  hi.  17. 

So  fur  from  wurrmitni-  uny  infcrencr;  to  the  cxiiti-ncc  of  a 

Oi)d,  would,  on  the  Coiitrury,  yroufW  even  an  arL'unit-nt  I*,  hu 

"^■K'*"<"'-  atr  H:  Hamilton. 

3.  To  instruct  In  elements  or  first  principles. 

4.  (h'lec.)  To  connect  with  the  ground  lio  as  to  make 
the  earth  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

6.  {line  Arts)  To  cover  with  a  ground,  as  a  copper 
plate  for  etching  (see  Ouoi;nd,  «.,  ti);  or  as  paper  or 
other  materiala  with  a  uniform  tint  ae  a  preparation  for 
ornamiMit, 

Ground,  r.  i.  To  run  aground  ;  to  Btrike  the  bottom 
and  remain  fixed  ;  as,  the  hhip  gi'ounded  on  the  bar. 

Oround,  iaip.  i  /*.  2>-  of  Grind. 

Ground  cock,  a  cor:k.  the  plug  of  which  is  ground  Into 
itfi  heal,  a>*  di^tillK^uihlled  from  a  comijression  cock. 
hnnilif.  Ground  glasB,  glass  the  transparency  of  whicli 
has  been  di.tiojcd  by  jiaviiig  its  surface  roughened  by 
grindiiig.  Ground  Joint,  a  close  joint  made  by  grinding 
logetlier  t\\o  pieech,  an  of  metal  with  emery  and  oil,  or 
of  glass  with  fine  himd  and  water. 

Ground'ago  (-iijj,  n.  A  local  tax  paid  by  a  ship  for 
thr-  j^;romid  or  hpace  it  occupies  while  in  port.      Boutier. 

Ground 'ed-ly,  adi\  in  a  grounded  or  firmly  estab- 
lished manner.  (ilanvill. 

Ground'en  f-'n),  obs.  p.  p,  of  Gr&T),  Chaucer, 

Groundling,  n.  The  act,  metliod,  or  procene  of  lay- 
ing a  groundwork  or  foundation;  hence,  elementary 
inatructifiii ;  the  act  or  process  of  applying  a  ground,  ad 
of  color,  to  wall  paper,  cotton  cloth,  etc. ;  a  basis. 

Groundaoss,  a,  [as.  grundleAs  bottomless.]  With- 
out ground  or  foundation;  wanting  cause  or  re.afoii  for 
Mippr.rt;  not  authorized;  false;  as,  groundless  fear;  a 
gnnnidless  report  or  assertion. —Ground'leBS-ly,  »t/t'. 
—  Groundlessness,  n. 

Ground'Ung,  7(.  [Ground -\- -ling. "^  1.  {Zool.)  A.  fif\i 
that  keejis  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  tlie  loai.-}]. 

2.  A  spectator  in  the  pit  of  a  theater,  which  formerly 
was  on  the  ground,  and  without  floor  or  benches. 
No  comic  buffoon  to  make  the  grouwlhngn  lau^h.  0>l'ri<l>jf. 

Ground'ly,  adv.  Solidly ;  deeply ;  thoroughly.  [C6*.] 
Those  whom  princes  do  once  groiiniJhi  hate. 
Let  them  provide  to  die  ai  sure  as  fate.  Manttrm. 

Ground'nut'  (-nut'),  n.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  fruit  of  the 
Aritchis  /ii/j/oyita  (native  country  uncertain);  the  pea- 
nut; the  earthnut.  {b)  A  leguminous,  twining  plant 
{Apios  tuberosa),  producing  clusters  of  dark  purple  flow- 
ers and  having  a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the  taj-te. 
ff)  The  dwarf  ginseng  {Arulia  trijolia).  [V.  A'.J  Gray, 
{d)  A  European  plant  of  the  genus  Buniuvi  {B.jtezuo- 
sum),  having  an  edible  root  of  a  globular  shape  and 
sweet,  aromatic  taste  ;  —  called  also  earthnut,  earth  chest- 
nut,  luiu'kni't,  and  pignut. 

Ground'sel  (-s61),  n.  [OE.  gnindsu-ilie,  AS.  grundC' 
siryligr,  grundesu-elge,  earlier  gundiswilge ;  gund  mat- 
ter, pus  +  suelgan  to  swallow.  So  named  as  being  good 
for  a  runnmg  from  the  eye.  See  Swallow,  v.]  {Bot.) 
An  annual  composite  plant  {Senecio  vulgaris),  one  of  the 
most  common  and  widely  distributed  weeds  on  the  globe. 

Ground'sel  (-£gl),     in.  IGround -{- sill.;\  Hee  Ground 

Ground'slir  (-sTl'), )     plate  (a),  under  Ground. 

Ground'work''  (-wQrk'),  n.  That  which  forms  the 
fouu<latinn  or  supx>ort  of  au>-thing;  the  basis;  the  essen- 
tial or  fundamental  part ;  first  principle.  Dryden. 

Group  (groop),  n.  [F.  groupe.  It.  gruppo,  groppo, 
cluster,  bunch,  packet,  group;  of  G.  origin  :  cf.  G.  kropf 
craw,  crop,  tumor,  bunch.  See  Crop,  n.]  1.  A  clus- 
ter, crowd,  or  throng ;  an  assemblage,  either  of  persons 
or  things,  collected  without  any  regular  form  or  arrange- 
ment; as,  a  group  of  men  or  of  trees  ;  a  group  of  isles. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  objects  in  a  certain  order  or  rela- 
tion, or  having  some  resemblance  or  common  character- 
istic ;  as,  groups  of  strata. 

3.  {Bwl.)  A  variously  limited  assemblage  of  animals 
or  plants,  having  some  resemblance,  or  common  charac- 
teristics in  form  or  structure.  The  term  has  diflferent 
uses,  and  may  be  made  to  include  certain  species  of  a 
genus,  or  a  whole  genus,  or  certain  genera,  or  even  sev- 
eral orders. 

4-  {Mus.)  A  number  of  eighth,  sixteenth,  etc.,  notes 
joined  at  the  stems ;  —  sometimes  rather  indefinitely  ap- 
plied to  any  ornament  made  up  of  a  few  sliort  notes. 

Group,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  GROrPED  (groopt)  ;  p.  pr. 
iSr  vb.  n.  Grouping.]  [Cf.  F.  grouper.  See  Group,  n.j 
To  form  a  group  of ;  to  arrange  or  combine  in  a  group  or 
in  groups,  often  with  reference  to  mutual  relation  and 
the  best  effect ;  to  form  an  assemblage  of. 

Tho  difliciiity  lies  in  drawing  and  dis^posintr.  or.  as  the  painton 
term  it,  in  groxpiufi  such  a  multitude  ol  different  objects,  Prinr. 

Grouped  columna  i.-ln-ft.),  three  or  more  columns  placed 
upon  the  same  pedestal. 


Red  iiTiiU]  (  r  {  Ly.inephelus  morio). 

Group'er  (-er),  n,     [Corrupted  fr.  Pg.  narvpa  crup- 
er.    Cf.  Garritpa.]    {Zool.)  (a)  One  of  several  species 
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of  valuable  food  fishes  of  the  genus  EpJnepTielus,  of  the 
family  iSerranid^,  as  the  red  grouper,  or  browu  snapper 
{E.  morio)t  and  the  black  grouper,  or  Warsaw  (£".  nigri- 
/H^),both  from  Florida  aud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  {h)  The 
triple-tail  {LoboUs).  (c)  lu  California,  the  name  is  of  ten 
applied  to  the  rockfishes.  [Written  also  groper,  gruper^ 
and  grooper.'] 

Group'lng  (groopTng),  n.  (Fine  Arts)  The  disposal 
or  relative  arrangement  of  figures  or  objects,  as  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  or  in  ornamental  de- 
signing. 

Grouse  (grous),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Prob.  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  inousf,  mice,  fr.  the  earlier  grice,  OF.  griesche 
moor  hen  :  cf.  F.  pie-grieche  shrike.]  {Zobl.)  Any  of 
the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Tetraojiitlx,  and 
subfamily  Tetrao- 
ninse^    inhabiting         ____ 

Europe,  Asia,   and     ,X!^S— ^=^-— _  .^.__^-.^.      . 

North  America.  ~~^^^^—  '"'^ii  )Z 

They  have  plump  s>h^,^i^i^6.Gton.^iPoiw<mtes  phmla- 
bodies,  strong,  ndlm). 

well-feathered  legs, 

and  usually  mottled  plumage.  The  group  includes  the 
ptarmigans  {Lagopns).  having  feathered  feet. 

J^^  Among  the  European  species  are  the  red  grouse 
(Lagopus  Scot icits}  and  the  hazel  grouse  (BonasaoetuU- 
na).  See  Capercailzie.  Ptarmigan,  and  Heath  grouse. 
Among  the  most  important  American  species  are  the 
ruffed  grouse,  or  Xew  England  partridge  (Bonasa  umbel- 
lus);  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  \pFiliocirtes  phnsifineltus) 
of  the  West ;  tlie  dusky,  blue,  or  pine  grouse  iDendragn- 
pus  obscnrus)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Canada 
grouse,  or  spruce  partridge  <D.  CiniiuJeiisis).  See  also 
Prairie  hen^  and  Sage  cock.  The  Old  World  sand  grouse 
iPifrof/es,  etc.  I  belong  to  a  very  different  family.  See 
Ptebocletes,  and  Sand  grouse. 

Grouse,  '■.  /.    To  seek  or  shoot  grouse. 

Grou'ser  (grou'zer),  n.  (Dredging,  Pile  Driving,  etc.) 
A  pointed  timber  attached  to  a  boat  and  sliding  verti- 
cally, to  thrust  into  the  ground  as  a  means  of  anchorage. 

Grout  (grout),  n.  [AS.  gi-ut ;  akin  to  grylt,  G.  gruizey 
griessy  Icel.  grautr^  Lith.  grudas  corn,  kernel,  and  E. 
groats.l     1.  Coarse  meal ;  ground  malt ;  pi.  groats. 

2.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  beer  or  ale.     [£'»y-] 

3.  pi.  Lees;  dregs;  grounds.  l_Eng.']  ^^  Grouts  of 
tea."'  Dickens. 

4.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar,  used  for  pouring  into  the 
joints  of  masonrj'  and  brickwork  ;  also,  a  finer  material, 
used  in  finishing  the  best  ceilings.  Gwilt. 

Grout,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Grouted  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Grouting.]  To  fill  up  or  finish  with  grout,  as  the  joints 
between  stones. 

GroutTiead'  (-h?d/),  n.    lObs."}    See  Geowthead. 

Grout'ing,  n.  The  process  of  filling  in  or  finishing 
with  grout ;  also,  the  grout  thus  filled  in.  Gwilt. 

Grout'nol  (grot'n51),  n.  [See  Groat,  and  Noll,  7i.] 
lObs-l     Same  as  Growth ead.  Benn.  d:  Fl. 

Grout'y  (gront'y))  ^-    Cross  ;  sulky;  sullen.   [C0//07.] 

Grove  (grov),  n.  [AS.  graf,  fr.  griij'an  to  dig.  The 
original  sense  seems  to  have  been  a  lane  cut  through 
trees.  See  Gra'n-e,  r.,  and  cf.  Groove.]  A  smaller  group 
of  trees  than  a  forest,  and  without  underwood,  planted, 
or  growing  naturally  as  if  arranged  by  art ;  a  wood  of 
tmall  extent. 

C^^  The  Hebrew  word  Asherah,  rendered  g^ove  in  the 
AutTiorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  is  left  untranslated  in 
the  Revised  Version.  Almost  all  modern  interpreters 
agree  that  by  Asherah  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  is 
intended. 

GrOV'el  fgr5v"l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gro\'ELEd  (-'Id) 
or  Gro^tclled;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Groveling  or  Grovel- 
ling.] [From  OE.  grovelinge,  gru/elinge^  adv.,  on  the 
face,  prone,  which  was  misunderstood  as  a  p.  pr. ;  cf. 
OE.  gru/,  grojf,  in  the  same  sense  ;  of  Scand.  origin,  cf. 
Icel.  grufa^  in  a  gruju  on  the  face,  prone,  grufa  to  grov- 
el.] 1.  To  creep  on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to  the 
ground ;  to  lie  prone,  or  move  uneasily  with  the  body 
prostrate  on  the  earth ;  to  lie  flat  on  one's  belly,  ex- 
pressive of  abjectness;  to  crawl. 

To  creep  and  grorcl  on  the  ground.  Di->jdar. 

2.  To  tend  toward,  or  delight  in,  what  is  sensual  or 
bate  ;  to  be  low,  abject,  or  mean. 

Grov'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  grovels ;  an  abject 
wretch.     [Written  also  groveller."] 

Grov'el'lng,  a.  Lying  prone  ;  low  ;  debased.  [Writ- 
ten also  grovelling.']     "  A  groveling  creature."J  Cowper. 

Grov'y  CKrov'5'),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
grove  ;  situated  in,  or  frequenting,  groves.        Dampier. 

Grow  (gro),  v.  i.  [imp.  Grew  (gr\i) ;  p.p.  Grown 
(gron) ;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n. Growing.]  [AS.  grouan  ;  akin  to 
D.  groeiJ*n,  Icel.  grOa^  Dan.  groe,  8w.  gro.  Cf.  Green, 
Grass.]  1.  To  increase  in  size  by  a  natural  and  or- 
ganic process ;  to  increase  in  bulk  by  the  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  new  matter  into  the  living  organism  ;  —  said  of 
animals  and  vegetables  and  their  organs. 

2.  To  increase  in  any  way;  to  become  larger  and 
Btronger;  to  be  augmented  ;  to  advance;  to  extend;  to 
wax ;  to  accrue. 

Wintor  bc-an  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolkf. 

Kven  jii»t  tho  rum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 
la  groviny  to  me  hy  Antir'holUP.  Shnk. 

3.  To  spring  np  and  come  to  maturity  in  a  natural  way  ; 
to  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  to  thrive  ;  to  flouriBh ;  as, 
T\Qe  grows  in  warm  countries. 

Where  law  foilcth,  error  {rroirrth.  Oowrr. 

4.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  result  an  un 
•ffect  from  a  cause  ;  to  become ;  as,  to  grow  pale. 

Fur  bin  niind 
rind  fjroirn  Sunplcfon'n  Banctunry.  Byron. 

6.  To  become  attached  or  fixed  ;  to  adhere. 

Our  knt'CBBhalt  knei-1  till  to  the  ground  they  yroir.    Shak. 


Growing  cell,  or  Growing  slide,  a  device  for  preserving 
alive  a  minute  object  in  water  continually  renewed,  in  a 
manner  to  permit  its  growtli  to  be  watched  under  the 
microscope.  —  Grown  over,  covered  with  a  growth.  —  To 
grow  oat  of,  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  tlie  soil,  or  as 
a  branch  from  the  main  stem ;  to  result  from. 

TliL't^e  wars  liave  'jroun  out  o/' commercial  "ODsiderntionH. 

.1.  Hanullon. 
—  To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  full  stature  or  maturity;  as, 
grown  ujj  cliildreu.  —  To  grow  up.  To  grow  together,  to 
close  and  adhere  ;  to  become  united  by  growth,  as  flesh 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree  severed.    Howells. 

Syii.  —  To  become  ;  increase;  enlarge;  augment;  im- 
prove ;  expand ;  extend. 

Grow  (gro),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  cultivate  ; 
to  produce  ;  as,  to  grow  a  crop  ;  to  grow  wheat,  hops,  or 
tobacco.  Macaulay. 

Syn,  —  To  raise ;  to  cultivate.    See  Raise,  v.  (.,  3. 

Grow'a-Me  (j;a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  growth. 

Grow'an  (gro'un),  n.  [Cf.  Arm.  grouan  gravel.  Com. 
grow  gravel,  sand.]  (Mining)  A  decomposed  granite, 
forming  a  mass  of  gravel,  as  in  tin  lodes  in  Cornwall. 

Grow'er  (-er),  7t.  One  who  grows  or  produces;  as,  a 
groiver  of  corn  ;  also,  that  which  grows  or  increases ;  as, 
a  vine  may  be  a  rank  or  a  slow  grower. 

Growl  (groul),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Growled 
(grould) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Growling.]  [D.  grollen  to 
grunt,  murmur,  be  angry  ;  akin  to  G.  grollen  to  be  an- 
gry.] To  utter  a  deep  guttural  sound,  as  an  angry  dog  ; 
to  give  forth  an  angry,  gnnnbling  sound.  Gay. 

Growl,  V.  t.     To  express  by  growling.  Thomson. 

Growl,  n.  The  deep,  threatening  sound  made  by  a 
surly  dog  ;  a  grumbling  souud. 

Growl'er  (-er),  n.     l.  One  who  growls. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  large-mouthed  black  bass.     [Local] 

3.  A  four-wheeled  cab.     {Slang,  Eng.] 
Growl'iug-ly,  adv.     In  a  growling  manner. 
Grown  (gron),  p.  p.  of  Grow. 

Growse  (grouz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  gruesome,  greusome,  and 
G.  grausen  to  make  shudder,  shiver.]  To  shiver ;  to 
have  chills.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."]  Pap. 

Growth  (groth),  n.     [Icel.  groSr,  grd&i.    See  Grow.] 

1.  The  process  of  growing  ;  the  gradual  increase  of 
an  animal  or  a  vegetable  body ;  the  development  from  a 
seed,  germ,  or  root,  to  full  size  or  maturity  ;  increase  in 
size,  number,  frequency,  strength,  etc. ;  augmentation  ; 
advancement;  production;  prevalence  or  influence ;  as. 
the  growth  of  trade  ;  the  growth  of  power ;  the  growth 
of  intemperance. 

Idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth,  S/iok. 

2.  That  which  has  grown  or  is  growing;  anything  pro- 
duced ;  product ;  consequence ;  effect ;  result. 

Nature  multiplies  her  fertile  groicth.  Milton. 

Growtliead'  (grot'hSd'),  n.  [Lit.,  greathead.]  A 
lazy  person  ;  a  blockhead.     [Obs.]  Ttisser. 

Growtll'ful  (groth'ful),  a.  Having  capacity  of  growth. 
[P.]  '  J.  Hamilton. 

Groyne  (groin),  n.  _[Obs.']    See  Groin. 

Gro'Zing  iron  (gro'ztng  i'iiru).  1.  A  tool  with  a 
hardened  steel  point,  formerly  used  instead  of  a  diamond 
for  cutting  glass. 

2.  {Plumbing)  A  tool  for  smoothing  the  solder  joints 
of  lead  pipe.  Knight. 

Grub  (grub),  7'.  7.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grubbed  (grubd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grubbing  (-bmg).]  [OE.  giubben,  cf. 
E.  grab,  grope.]  1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground,  gen- 
erally for  an  object  that  is  diflicult  to  reach  or  extricate  ; 
to  be  occupied  in  digging.  ' 

2.  To  drudge  ;  to  do  menial  work.  Pichai-dson. 

Grub,  V.  t.  1.  To  dig :  to  dig  up  by  the  roots ;  to 
root  out  by  digging  ;  —  followed  by  up;  as,  to  grub  np 
trees,  rushes,  or  sedge. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  gnth  up  the  root  of  sin.      Hare. 

2.  To  supply  with  food.     [Slang]  Dickens. 

Grub,  71.  1.  (ZoiJl.)  The  larva  of  an  insect,  especially 
of  a  beetle ;  —  called  also  grubivorm.  See  Illusi.  of  Gold- 
sviith  beetle^  under  Goldsmith. 

Yet  your  butterfly  was  a  finih.  Sfinf.-. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.     [Obs.]  Carew. 

3.  Victuals;  food.     [Slang]  Halliwell. 
Grab  ax  or  axe,  a  kind  of  mattock  nsed  in  grubbing  up 

roots,  etc.  —  Grub  breaker.  Same  as  Cmh  /;'ki/.  1  below).  — 
Grub  hoe,  a  heavy  hue  for  grubbing.  —  Grab  hook,  a  plow- 
like implement  for  uprooting  stumps,  br>;iking  roots,  etc. 
—  Grub  saw,  ,a  liandsaw  used  for  sawing  iiKublc.  —  Grub 
Street,  a  .street  in  London  (now  called  MUhm  .street),  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  aud  temporary  poems, 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  gr11b.1t reel."  As 
an  adjective,  suitable  to,  or  resembling  the  productions 
of.  Grub  Street. 

I  'd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  fn-tihstr/'''t  lava.  Oat/. 

Grubni)er  (-ber),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grtibs ; 
especially,  a  machine  or  tool  of  tlie  nature  of  a  grub  ax, 
grub  hook,  etc. 

Grubn}le  (grubn.'I),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Freq.  of  grub,  but  cf. 
gralible.]    To  feel  or  grope  in  the  dark.    [Obs.]    Dn/den. 

Grub'oy,  a.    [From  Grub.]    Dirty ;  unclean.  [ToZ/rxy.] 
The  urutjb;/  ganic  of  nmrblffi.     Zand.  Sat.  /.'<  r. 

Grub'by.  n.     (Zo6l.)  Any  species  of  Coitus;  a  scul- 
pin.     [/.oral,  r.  S.] 
Grub'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Grub,  v.,  1. 

Ami  cuttts  und  •inihicnrmfi  crowded  on  his  view.    ( ".  .Smart. 

Grucche  (grurh),  V.  i.  [See  GnuDOE.]  To  murmur  ; 
to  grumble.     ( f/bs.] 

Wliut  iiilcth  ynii.  thuH  for  to  rjruccfie  anA  gronn.     f'linurrr. 

Grudge  (grnj),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  P-P-  Grudged  (griijd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  GiiUDOiNG.]  [OFl.  grutchen.,  gruchm, 
grochen,  to  nuirmur,  grumblp,  OF.  grochier,  grourhirr, 
grocier,  groucirr ;  cf,  Ictd.  kri/tja  to  nmrnmr,  krntr  a 
murmur,  or  E.  grunt.]  X.  To  look  upon  with  desire  to 
PO88OB8  or  to  appropriate ;  to  envy  (one)  the  posBossion 
of;  to  begrudge;  to  covet;  to  give  with  reluctance;  to 


desire  to  get  back  again  ;  —  followed  by  the  direct  object 
only,  or  by  both  the  direct  and  indirect  objects. 
'Tis  rot  in  thpc 
To  gruilgp  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train.        Shak. 
I  have  often  heard  the  Prcsl>yteriuiis  say,  they  did  not  nrmltjf 
Ui  our  einploymeots.  Swijt. 

They  have  grudged  U6  contribution,  .Shak. 

2.  To  hold  or  harbor  with  malicious  disposition  orpur- 
pose  ;  to  cherish  enviously.    [Obs.] 

Perish  they 
That  'jradge  one  thought  against  your  inajtsty  !    Shak. 

Grudge  (gruj),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  covetous  or  envious; 
to  siiov\  dis<ontent ;  to  murmur  ;  to  complaiu ;  to  repine  ; 
to  be  unwilling  or  reluctant. 

Grudge  not  one  ogainst  another.         James  v.  9. 
He  cats  his  meat  without  grudging.  Shak. 

2.  To  feel  compunction  or  grief.     [Obs.]     Bp.  Fisher. 

Grudge,  n.  1.  Sullen  malice  or  malevolence;  cher- 
ished malice,  enmity,  or  dislike ;  ill  will ;  an  old  cause 
of  hatred  or  quarrel. 

Ksau  had  conceived  a  mortal  grn<!gr  and  enniitv  against  hi» 
br.jther  Jacob.  '  .'ioiith. 

The  feeling  may  not  be  envy  ;  it  may  not  be  imbittered  bv  a 
grinlye.  J.  Taylor. 

2.  Slight  symptom  of  disease.     [Obs.] 

Our  shiiken  nionorchy,  that  now  lies  .  .  ,  struggling  against 
the  grui/rjcs  of  more  dreaded  calaniitieB.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Pique  ;  aversion  ;  dislike  ;  ill  will ;  hatred  ; 
spite.    See  Pique. 

Gmdge'Iul    (-ful),    a.      Full    of   grudge ;    envious. 

"  Orudgrjul  discontent."  Spenser. 

Grud'geons  (gruj'uuz),  Gur'geons  (gQr'junzj,  n.  pi. 
[Prob.  from  F.  gruger  to  craunch ;  cf.  D.  gniizen  to 
crufih,  grind,  and  E.  groxU,]     Coarse  meal.     [Obs.] 

Grudg'er  (crfij'er),  n.     One  who  grudges. 

Grudg'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  grudging  manner. 

Grudg'iug-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  grudging, 
or  of  being  full  of  grudge  or  unwillingness. 

Gru'el  (gru'gl),  n.  [OF.  gruel,  F.  gruau  ;  of  German 
origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  gruzzi  groats,  G.  griitze,  AS.  grut. 
See  Grout.]  A  light,  liquid  food,  made  by  boiling  meal 
of  maize,  oatmeal,  or  flour  in  water  or  milk;  thin  porridge. 

Gru'el-ly,  a.     Like  gruel ;  of  the  consistence  of  gruel. 

Grue'some  (gru'sum),  a.  Same  as  Grewsome.  [Scot.'} 

Gruf  (gruf),  adv.  [Cf.  Grovel.]  Forwards;  with 
one's  face  to  the  ground.     [Obs.] 

Tlicy  fcllen  gn^f,  and  cryed  pitcnusly.  Chaucer. 
Gruff  (griif),  a.  [Compar.  Gruffer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Gruffest.]  [D.  groj ;  akin  to  G.  grob,  OHG.  gerob, 
grab,  Dan.  grov,  Sw.  gro/,  perh.  akin  to  AS.  red/an  to 
break,  E.  i-eave,  rupture,  g-  standing  for  the  AS.  prefix 
gc-y  Goth,  ga-.]  Of  a  rough  or  stem  manner,  voice,  or 
countenance;  sour;  surly;  severe;  harsh.  Addison. 
Gruff,  disagreeable,  sarcastic  remarks.     Thackeray. 

—  Gruffly,  Tff'-.  —Gruff 'ness.  n. 

Gru'gru  palm'  (groo'gron  pam').  (Bot.)  A  "West 
Indian  name  for  several  kinds  of  palm.  See  Macaw  treCy 
under  Macaw.     [Written  also  grigri  palm .] 

Gru'gru  worm'  (wQrm')-  (Zodl.)  The  larva  or  grub 
of  a  large  South  American  beetle  (Calandra  palmarutn), 
which  lives  in  the  pith  of  palm  trees  and  sugar  cane.  It 
is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Grum  (griim),  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  gnim  furious,  Sw.  grgrn^ 
AS.  gram^  and  E.  grim,  and  grumble.  V35.]  1.  Mo- 
rose ;  severe  of  countenance;  sour;  surly;  glum;  grim. 
'■  Nick  looked  sour  and  grum.^^  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Low ;  deep  in  the  throat ;  guttural ;  rumbling ;  as^ 
a  grum  voice. 

GrumHille  (grumHi'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grumblei> 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grl'MBLIXo  (-blTng).]  [Cf.  LG. 
gnnnmehi,  grumen,  D.  gromuielcn,  grommen,  and  F. 
gronimeler,  of  German  origin;  cf.  W.  grwni  murmur, 
grumble,  surly.  V35.  Cf.  GnuBi,  Grim.]  1.  To  mur- 
mur or  mutter  with  discontent ;  to  make  ill-natured  com- 
plaints in  a  low  voice  and  a  surly  manner. 

L'Avare,  not  using  hnlf  his  store, 

Still  griimblfn  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  prowl;  to  snarl  in  deep  tones;  as,  a  lion  grum- 
bling over  his  prey. 

3.  To  rumble  ;  to  make  a  low,  harsh,  and  lieavy  sound  ; 
to  nuitter  ;  as,  the  distant  tlnuider  grumblrs. 

Grumnile,  v.  t.     To  express  or  utter  with  grumbling. 
Grum'ble,  n.     1.  The  noise  of  one  that  grumbles. 
2.  A  grumbling,  discontented  disposition. 

A  bud  cuBC  of  ijniiiiblc.      Mrs.  I!.  If.  Jurkfon. 

GrumHsler  (-bier),  n.    One  who  grumbles. 

Grum'bUng-ly,  a<{v.     In  a  grumbling  m.anner. 

Grume  (grumt,  n.  [OF.  grume,  cf.  F.  gnniirau  & 
little  heap,  clot  <.f  blood,  dim.  fr.  L.  grumus.]  A  thick, 
viscid  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood.  Quincy. 

Grumly  (gruTn'ly),  adv.     In  a  grum  manner. 

Gru-mose'  (gru-mos'  or  gru'mos'),  a.  (Bot.)  Clus- 
tered in  grains  at  intervals  ;  grumous. 

Qru'mous  (grn'mtis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  grumelcux.  See 
Gkumk.]  1.  liescmbling  or  containing  grume;  tliick  ; 
coiurct.d  ;  dotted;  as,  grumous  \Aood>. 

2.  (/>'"/.)  S<H'  Grumose. 

Gru'mous-ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  gnnnouB. 

Grumpl-ly  (grtimpT-lJOj  ^^^'^  1»  ^  surly  manner; 
sullenly.     [Colloi/.] 

Gruinp'y  (-J),  a.  [Cf.  GRtmsLE,  and  Grum.]  Surly; 
dissntiatied  ;  grouty.      [Colloq.]  Forbv. 

Grun'del  (Rrun'd?!).  n.  [See  Groundling,]  {Zool.} 
A  grotuulliiiK  (fish).     [J'rov.  Eng.] 

Grund'sel  (grund'.sPl),  n.     Groundsel.     [^'»^.l 

Grun'sel  (grfiu'df^l),  ;/.    Groundsel.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

Grunt  (irrunt),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grunted  ;  p.  pr. 
X'  vb.  n.  tJjiUNTiNo.]  [OK.  gruntrn,  grontcn  ;  akin  to 
AS.  gmninn,  G.  grunzni,  Dan.  gn/ntc,  Sw.  grymtn  ;  all 
prob.  of  imitative  origin;  or  perh.   akin  to  E.  groan.} 
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aXe,  senate,   c&re,    &m,   lirm,    tisk,   final,   oil ;    £vc,   event,    end.   Km,   rccrnt ;    Ice,   taea,   111 ;    old,   Abey,   Orb,   Sdd ; 


GRUNT 

To  make  a  deep.  Bhort  noiMe,  as  a  hopf ;  to  utter  n  whort 
t'roaii  or  a  deep  guttural  sound. 

Who  wi.rild  fiinlHRbcnr, 
To  i/i-uiit  imd  Hweat  undt-r  a  weary  lilo.  .S/mk: 

Grunting  ox  (/Tyo/j,  tlie  yak. 
Grunt  (grunt),  n.     1.  A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a 

2.  iZoiil.)  Anyone  of  several  epecies  of  American  food 
fishes,  of  the 
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Gryllus,  female. 


Gryphtea  (<?.  incurva). 


»ciiirii8}. 

States  ; — also  applied  to  allied  spenioa  of  the  genera  Po- 
madasi/Xy  Ortlut^iristin,  and  PriMopoiini.  Ciilled  oX^o  pig- 
fish^  squirni  jtsk^  and  r/nmier;  —  bo  called  from  the 
noise  it  niakrs  wlien  takon, 

Grunt'er  (-er),  n.  1  One  who,  or  that  which,  grunts  ; 
specifically,  a  hog.     "Bristled  grunters.''  Tennyson. 

2-  {Zool.)  One  of  several  American  marine  fishes.  See 
Sea  robin,  and  Ukunt,  v.,  'Z. 

3.  {/ii'ass  Foinuliriij)  A  hook  used  in  lifting  a  crucible. 

Grunt'lnsf-ly,  ndv.     In  a  grunting  maiun-r. 

Grun'tleffiiuii't'l),  v.  L  [Freq.  of  jn/«/.j  Togruut; 
to  grunt  n'iJi-:itcdly.      [Obx.'\ 

Grunfling  (^iTmt'lTng),  n.     A  young  hog. 

Grutch  (t,'iULli),  ('.     See  Grudge.     \_Obx.]    lindibros. 

II  Gru'yfere'  cheese'  (gru'yJtr'  chez').  A  kind  of 
cheese  made  at  Gnu/h-e,  Switzerland.  It  is  a  firm  cheese, 
containing  numerous  cells,  and  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  Schiveitzerkiise. 

Gry(gri),n.  [Gr.  ypy  syllable,  bit.]  1.  A.  measure 
equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  line.     [Ohs.']  Locke. 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of  little  value.     [7?.] 

Gryde  (prldj),  v.  L    To  gride.     See  Gride.      Spenser. 

Gryl'on  (grif'Qn),  n.     iObs.'\     See  Griffin.   Spenser. 

llGryl'lus  (gril'liia),  n.    [L.,  locust.]    (Zoi;/.)  A  genus 
of   insects    including   the 
common  crickets. 

Grype  (grip),  v.  t.    To 

gripe.    [Obs,']    See  Gripe. 

Spi^iist  r. 

Grype,  n.  [Gr.  ypu*/', 
■ypvTrds,  griffin.  See  Grif- 
fin.] {Zo'ul.)  A  vulture; 
the  griffin.  [Written  also 
gi-ipe.'\     iObs.'\ 

llGry-phaB'a  (grt-fe'a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  gri/p/ms,  or 
pr///).\',  gen.  gnjp/iiSy   a  griffin.] 
{Zuol.)   A  genus   of    cretaceous 
fossil  shells  allied  to  the  oyster. 

Gryph'ite(grif'it),H.  [Cf.  F. 
gnjphite.']  {Paleon.)  A  shell  of 
the  geiuis  Gryphea. 

GrypU'on  (grtf'On),  n.  {Zool.) 
The  griffin  vultur'?. 

II  Grys'bok  (cris'bSk),  n.  [D. 
grijs  gray  -}-  bok  buck.]  (Zool.) 
A  small  South  African  antelope  (Neofragus  melanotis). 
It  is  speckled  with  gray  and  chestnut,  above  ;  the  under 
parts  are  reddish  fawn. 

II  Gua-cha'ro  (grt-A-chii'ro),  7U  [Of.  Sp.  gu&charo  sick- 
ly,  dropsical,  gnarhnroca  a 
sort  of  bird.]  (Zoijf.)  A  noc- 
turnal bird  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Trinidad  (Sfeatornis 
Coripensis,    or  S.   sfeator- 
nis); —  called  also  oilbird. 
^W^  It  resembles  the  goat- 
Buckersand  nighthawks,  but 
feeds  on  fruits,  and  nests  in 
caverns.    A  pure  oil,  used  in 
place  of  butter,  is  extr.acted 
from  the  young  by  the  na- 
tives. 
Gua'cho  (gwa'cho),  n.; 

pi  GLtACHos(-choz).   [Span-  Quacharo  or  Cllnrd. 

ish  American.]     1.   One   of 

the  mixed-blood  (Spauish-Indian)  inhabitants  of  the  pam- 
pas of  South  America  ;  a  mestizo. 

2.  An  Indian  who  serves  as  a  messenger. 

Gua'CO  (-k5;i,  n.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  plant  {Aristoh- 
chin  anguicida)  of  Carthageua,  used  as  an  antidote  to  ser- 
pent bites.  Limlley.  (&)  The  Mikania  Guftco,  of  Brazil, 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Gua'lac(gwa'y5k),rt.  [See 
GuAiACUM.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  guaiacum.  — 
71.     Guaiacum. 

G  u  a '  1  a  -  c  u  m  (gwa'y.i- 
kHm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  giiit- 
ynco,  from  native  name  in 
Hayti.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
small,  crooked  trees,  growing 
in  tropical  America. 

2.  The  heart  wood  or  the 
resin  of  the  Guoidcum  offici- 
nah  or  liguum-vita',  a  large 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine.  [Written 
also  ganior.l 

Guan  (gwan),  n.  (Zo'oL) 
Any  one  of  many  species  of 
large    gallinaceous    birds    of      Gnan  il',^d.,pe  m^tata). 


use,   iinite,   n.ide,   full,   i&p,   Urn ;    pity ; 


Central  and  South  America,  belonging  to /^enc^^p^,  Pi- 
j>d>.\  Orttdis,  an<l  allied  genera.  Bifvtiral  of  tlie  Hpeciee 
um  often  doiiiHHticated. 

Gua'na  (Kwii'na),  71.    {Zool.)  Scii  Iguana. 
Gua-na'co  (^wil-na'kft),   n.  ;   pi.   Guanacoh  (-koz). 

[Sp.  giiiinaco,  I'cruv  huanacu  Cf.  IIuANACO.]  {Zool.) 
A  South  American  manunal  {Auchcititi  /iu«naco),  allied 
to  the  llama,  but  of  larger  Hize  and  more  graceful  form, 
inhiibitiiig  the  southern  Aufles  and  Patagonia.  It  is  sup- 
po.4i-d  l>y  wume  to  bo  tho  llama  iu  a  wild  Htate.  [Written 
alMo  /iimnoco.'} 

Gua'nl-dlne  (gwa'nT-dTn  or  -den),  n.  {Physiol. Chfim.) 
A  htrnnjily  alkaline  Ikihc,  fN,!!-,  formed  by  tho  oxida- 
tion of  ^uanin,  and  ul.^n  ubi.iiiied  conibiiuMlVith  methyl 
in  tho  dcconipOHJtion  of  riiMtin.  BoiW  with  dilute  sul- 
plmrio  arid,  it  yii-ld.s  urea  and  ammonia. 

Gua-nll'er-ous  (gwA-uTfer-us),  a.     {Gunno  +  -fer- 

ous.  J      Yielding  guano.  Urr. 

Gua'nln  (gw.i'uriO,  ».  {Physiol.  Chrm.)  A  crystal- 
line ,^ubst:uice  (C,..H^N-0)  contained  in  guuno.  It  is  also 
a  couHtitucut  of  tlio  liver,  pancreas,  and  otlicr  glands  iu 
mannnalH. 

Gua'no  (gwii'no),  n. ;  pi.  Guanos  (-noz).  [Sp.  guano^ 
fr.  Peruv.  huanit  dung.]  A  substance  found  in  great 
abundance  on  soino  coasts  or  islands  frequented  by  sea 
fowls,  and  composed  chiefly  of  their  excrement.  It  is 
rich  in  pliosphatcs  and  ammonia,  and  is  used  as  a  power- 
ful fertilizer. 

II  Gua'ra  (-ra),  n.  [Braz.  guard.']  {Zool.)  {a)  The 
scarlet  ibis.  See  Ibis,  (b)  A  large-maned  wild  dog  of 
South  America  {Cani s  jiibalus)  •.^■na.iweiX  from  its  cry. 

II  Gua'ra-na' (ga'r<Vjui'),  ».  [Pg.]  (i»/fr/.)  A  prepara- 
tion from  the  seeds  of  Pa  nil  inia  sorbilis,  a  woody  climber 
of  Br.azil,  used  in  making  an  astringent  drink,  and  also 
iu  the  cure  of  headache. 

Gua'ra-nlne'  (ga'rd-nen'),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
extraited  from  giiarana.     Same  as  Caffeine. 

Guar'an-tee^  (g^lr'Un-te'),  n.  ;pl.  Guarantees  (-tez')- 
[For  guaranty,  prob.  influenced  by  words  like  assigneie, 
lessee,  etc.  See  Guaranty,  and  cf.  Warrantee.]  1.  In 
law  and  common  usage :  A  promise  to  answer  for  the 
payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  duty, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  person,  who  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  liable  to  such  payment  or  performance  ;  an  en- 
gagement which  secures  or  insures  another  against  a  con- 
tingency ;  a  warranty  ;  a  security.  Same  as  Guaranty. 
His  intercEt  seemed  to  be  a  ipiarautee  for  his  zeal.    Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  an  undertaking  of 
auother  performed  ;  a  guarantor.  South. 

E;^^  (Guarantor  is  the  correct  form  in  this  sense. 

3.  {Laiv)  The  person  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made  ;  — 
the  correlative  of  guarantor. 

Syii.  —  Guarantee,  WAnnANTv.  A  (junravtee  is  an  en- 
gagL'ment  tliat  .a  rert;iin  art  will  be  dum^  or  not  done  in 
future.  A  irnrraiify  is  an  engagement  a«  ti>  the  quahties 
or  title  of  a  thing  ;it  the  time  ol  the  engagement. 

Guar''aIl-tee^  v.  t.  \_imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Guaranteed  (-ted')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guaranteeing.]  [From  Guarantee, 
71.]  In  law  and  common  usage  ;  To  undertake  or  engage 
for  the  pajTuent  of  (a  debt)  or  the  performance  of  (a 
duty)  by  auother  person  ;  to  undertake  to  secure  (a  pos- 
session, right,  claim,  etc.)  to  another  against  a  specified 
contingency,  or  at  all  events ;  to  give  a  guarantee  con- 
cerning ;  to  engage,  assure,  or  secure  as  a  thing  that  may 
be  depended  on  ;  to  warrant ;  as,  to  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  a  treaty. 

The  United  States  shall  f/'mranfec  to  every  State  in  this  Un- 
ion (I  ropublicau  form  of  government,      t'om^fitution  of  the  U-  S. 

Guar'an-tor^  (gSr'5n-torO,  n.  [See  Guaranty,  and 
cf.  Warrantor.]  {Law)  {a)  One  who  makes  or  gives  a 
guaranty  ;  a  warrantor ;  a  surety,  {b)  One  who  engages 
to  secure  another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

Guar'an-ty  (gar'iln-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Guaranties  (-tiz). 
[OF.  guarantie,  garantie,  F.  garantitf,  OF.  guaranfir, 
garantir,  to  warrant,  to  guaranty,  F.  garantir,  fr.  OF. 
guaranty  garant,  a  warranter,  F.  garont ;  of  German 
origin,  and  from  the  same  word  as  warranty.  See  War- 
rant, and  cf.  Warranty,  Guarantee.]  In  law  and  com- 
mon usage :  An  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  payment 
of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  contract  or 
duty,  of  another,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  other  to 
pay  or  perform ;  a  guarantee  ;  a  warranty  ;  a  security. 

Guar'an-ty,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Guarantied  (-tld)  ; 
;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guarantying.]  [From  Guaranty,  72.] 
In  liiw  and  common  usage:  To  undertake  or  engage  that 
auother  person  shall  perform  (what  he  has  stipulated) ; 
to  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  (the  debt  or  default 
of  another)  ;  to  engage  to  answer  for  the  performance 
of  (some  promise  or  duty  by  another)  in  case  of  a  failure 
by  the  latter  to  perform  ;  to  undertake  to  secure  (some- 
thinc)  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contingency.  See 
Guarantee,  i\  t. 
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4.  To  fasten  by  binding  ;  to  gird.     [Obs.]     B.  Jonaon. 

Syn,  — To  defend;  protect;  ahield;  keep;  watcli. 

Guard  (K'ard  ;  23:;),  v.  i.  To  watch  by  way  of  caution 
or  defeuMo ;  to  bo  cautious ;  to  be  in  a  state  or  powilion 
of  defense  or  nafety  ;  au,  careful  iMirsouB  guard  againiit 
mihtakcH. 

Guard,  n.  [OP.  guarde,  F.  garde;  of  Gemmn  ori- 
gui ;  cf.  OHG.  wart,  unrtOy  one  who  watches,  warta  a 
watclung,  Goth,  vardj^t  watchman.     See   Guard,  v.  t  ] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  guards  from  injury,  dan- 
ger, exposure,  or  atta<-k  ;  defense  ;  proU-ction. 

JIw  KreatiiCBK  Wii«  no  i/n-tr./  V>  bar  hcuven'-,  «Iiaft.      .S/uil.: 

2.  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  stationed  to  prot<jct  or  con- 
trol a  person  or  position  ;  a  watch ;  a  seutineL 

The  (/uurd  wliicli  kept  tho  door  of  the  king*,  hpuw. 

1  Kin'j$  xiv.  27. 

3.  One  who  lias  charge  of  a  mail  coach  or  a  railway 

train;  a  conductor.     [Lng.] 

4.  Ally  fixture  or  attachment  designed  to  protect  or 
secure  against  injury,  soiling,  or  defacement,  theft  or 
loss ;  as ;  {a)  Tliat  part  of  a  sword  hilt  which  proti'jcta 
the  hand,  {b)  Ornamental  lace  or  liem  protecthig  tho 
edge  of  a  garment.  (*-■)  A  chain  or  cord  for  frustening  a 
watch  to  one's  person  or  dress,  {d)  A  fence  or  rail  to 
prevent  falling  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  (e)  An  ex- 
tension of  the  deck  of  a  vessel  beyond  the  hull ;  esp.,  in 
Bide-wheel  steam  vessels,  the  framework  of  strong  tiui- 
bers,  which  curves  out  on  each  side  tjeyond  the  paddh- 
wheel,  and  protects  it  and  the  shaft  against  collision. 
(/)  A  phite  of  metal,  beneath  the  stock,  or  the  lock 
frame,  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  having  a  loop,  called  a  bow,  to 
protect  the  trigger,  (g)  {Bookbinding)  An  interleaved 
strip  at  the  back,  as  in  a  scrap  book,  to  guard  against 
its  breaking  when  filled. 

5.  A  posture  of  defeuse  in  fencing,  and  m  bayonet  and 
saber  exercise. 

6.  An  expression  or  admissioD   intended  to  8ecur& 

against  objections  or  censure. 

They  have  expreased  theinaclves  with  ae  few  ffuards  anil  re- 
strictions as  I.  AfU'rhur//. 

7.  Watch  ;  heed  ;  caro  ;  attention  ;  as,  to  keep  guard. 

8.  {Zo'Ol.)  The  fibrous  sheath  which  covers  the  phrag- 
raacone  of  the  Belemnites. 


(B;;^^  Guaranty  agrees  in  form  with  warranty.  Both 
oi/dranti/  .and  guarnntee  axe  well  authorized  by  legal  writ- 
ers in  tlie  United  States.  The  prevailing  spelling,{at  least 
for  tlie  verb,  is  guaran/ec. 

Guard  (gard  ;  '23'2),  v.  f.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Guarded  ; 
/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guarding.]  [OF.  guarder,  garder, 
wardrr,  F.  garder,  fr.  OHG.  u-arten  to  be  on  the  watch, 
await,  G.  warten.  See  Ward,  v.  &  «.,  and  cf.  Guard, 
;/.]  1.  To  protect  from  danger  ;  to  secure  against  sur- 
prise, attack,  or  injury  ;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  to  defend  ;  to 
shelter  ;  to  shield  from  surprise  or  attack  ;  to  protect  by 
attendance ;  to  accompany  for  protection ;  to  care  for. 

For  Heaven  still  tjtiards  the  right.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  watch  over,  in  order  to  prevent  escape  or 
restrain  from  acts  of  violence,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  protect  the  edge  of,  esp.  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der ;  hence,  to  face  or  ornament  with  lists,  laces,  etc. 

The  body  nf  your  discourse  is  somotinie  grtarded  with  frn^- 
ments,  and  the  guards  are  but  elightly  basted  on  neither.     Sha. 


food,    {<H>t ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    go ;    sine,   ink 


^W^  Onard  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combina- 
tion;  as,  una rd  ho^t  oT  guard\)Od.t\  guardroom  or  guard 
room;  !/«(n*i/ duty. 

Advanced  guard,  Coast  ff^ard.  etc.  See  under  Advanced, 
Coast,  etc.  ~  Grand  guard  (Mil.),  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
second  Une  belonging  to  a  system  of  advance  posts  of  an 
army.  Jfahan.-  GvL&rd  boat,  {a)  A  boat  appointed  to  row 
the  rounds  among  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor,  to  see  that 
their  officers  keep  a  good  lookout,  ib)  A  boat  used  by 
harbor  authorities  to  enforce  the  observance  of  quar- 
antine regulations.  —  Guard  cellB  (Bot.),  the  bordering 
cells  of  stnmates  :  they  are  crescent-shaped  and  contain 
chlorophyll.  —  Guard  chamber,  a  guardroom.  —  Gnaxd  de- 
tail (J///.),  men  from  a  <ompaHy,  regiment,  etc.,  detailed 
for  gu;ird  duty.  —Guard  duty  iMil.),  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing patrolling,  etc..  periurmed  by  a  sentinel  or  sentinels. 
—  Guard  lock  (Ewjin.),  a  tide  lurk  at  the  mouth  of  3  dock 
or  basin.  —  Guard  of  honor  (Mil.),  a  guard  appointed  to 
receive  or  to  accompany  eminent  persons.  —  Guard  rail 
iBailrnad.':),  a  rail  placed  on  the  inside  of  a  main  rail,  on 
bridges,  at  snitches,  etc.,  as  a  safeguard  against  derail- 
ment.—Guard  ship,  a  war  vessel  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor,  and  also,  in  the 
English  service,  to  receive  seamen  till  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  tlieir  respective  ships.  -  Life  guard  (J/iY.), 
a  body  of  select  troops  attending  the  ptTson  of  a  prince 
or  high  officer.  —  OS  one's  guard,  in  ;•  e:ir<h  ^,s  .state;  in- 
attentive ;  unsuspicious  t>i  diuiger.  ■  On  guard,  serving  iii 
the  capacity  of  a  guard  ;  d<iing  duty  as  a  guard  or  senti- 
nel ;  watching.  —  On  one's  guard,  in  a  watchful  state ; 
alert;  vigilant. —  To  mount  guard  \Md.\,  to  go  on  duty 
as  a  guard  or  sentinel.  — To  run  the  guard,  to  pass  the 
watch  or  sentinel  without  leave. 

Syn.  — Defense  ;  shield;  protection;  safeguard;  con- 
voy; escort;  care;  attention;  watch;  heed. 

Guard'a-ble  (gard'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gardable.  See 
Guard,  v.  /.]     Capable  of  being  guarded  or  protected. 

Guard'age   (-Sj ;    -IS),   n.      [Cf.   OF.    uardage.     See 

GuAiiii,  r.  t.\     Wardship.     lObs.']  Shak. 

Guard'ant  (-"nt),  a.  [OF.  guardant,  p.  pr.  of  guarder. 

See  (iuARD,  7-.  ^]     1.  ActiiiR  as  guardian.  I0bs.'\  Shak. 

2.  {Her.)  Same  as  Gardant. 

Guard'ant,  n.     A  guardian.     lObs."]  Shak. 

Guard'ed,  a.     Cautious ;  wary  ;  circumspect ;  as,  h©' 

was  guarded  in  his  expressions ;  framed  or  uttered  with 

caution  ;  as,  his  expressions  were  guarded.  — Guard^Od- 

ly,  adv.  —  Guard'ed-ness,  n. 

Guard'en-age  (-eii-aj).  7i.  Guardianship.  lObs.&R.\ 
"  His  tuition  and  gnardenage."  Holland. 

Guard'er  (-er),'??.    One  wlio  guards. 
Guara'fish'  C-fTsh'),  «•     {Zoo/.)  The  garfish. 
Guard'lul  (-ful),  a.    Cautious;  wary;  watciiful.  lObs. 
or  7''/'7(V-]  —  Guard'ful-ly,  adv. 

Gnard'house^  (-housO*  n.  {3fil.)  A  building  which 
is  occujiied  by  the  guard,  and  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
fined for  misconduct ;  hence,  a  lock-up. 

Guard'i-an  (gardT-an  or  -yan  ;  lOG),  n.  [OF.  guar- 
daiu,  oardien,  F.  gardxen,lAj.  guardianus.  See  Guard. 
V.  t.,  and  cf.  Wardex.]  1.  One  who  guards,  preserves, 
or  secures ;  one  to  whom  any  person  or  thing  is  com- 
mitted for  protection,  securitj",  or  preservation  from 
injury ;  a  warden. 

2.  {Lmr)  One  who  h.as,  or  is  entitled  to,  the  custody 
of  the  person  or  property  of  an  infant,  a  minor  without 
living  parents,  or  a  person  incapable  of  managing  hia 
own  affairs. 

Of  the  seveml  epecies  of  gxiardiati.^,  the  first  are  npinrdians 
bv  nature  —  viz.,  the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the  mother  of 
tlR-  child.  BladMon^. 

Guardian  ad  litem  f^Sd'  ll't5m^  {Law),  a  gruardian  ap- 
pointed by  a  court  of  justice  to  conduct  a  particular 
suit.  —  Gaardians  of  the  poor,  the  members  of  a  Doard  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  care  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  within 
a  township,  or  district. 
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GUIDON 


Performing, 
as,  a  guard- 


'QnarA'l-an  (gard'T-nn  or  -ynn  ;  lOG),  a. 
■or  appropriate  to,  the  office  of  a  protector 
ian  care. 

Feast  of  Guardian  Angels  (R.  C.  Ch.^,  a  cliurch  festival 
instituted  by  Pope  Faul  V.,  and  celebrated  on  October 
2d. —  Guardian  angel,  lu)  The  particular  spiritual  being 
believed  in  some  branches  of  the  Cliristiaa  rhtinli  to  have 
•guardianship  and  protection  of  each  hninaii  hLing  from 
birth.  (/»  Hence,  a  protector  or  deteu.i.  r  m  general. 
O  »'.  JJolmcs.  —  Guardian  Bpirit,  in  the  beliet  ol  many 
pagan  nations,  a  spirit,  often  ot  a  deceased  relative  or 
friend,  tliat  presides  over  the  interests  of  a  household, 
a  city,  or  a  region. 

Guard 'I -an- age  (-aj),  n.    Guardianship.     lObs.l 

Guard'i-ance  t-i-ans),  n.     Guardianship.     [Obs.} 

Guard'i-an-ess  (-t-an-gs),  n.     A  female  guardian. 
I  have  placed  a  trusty,  watchful  j7"(i'</'("'«5-     Jieau.  !f  Fl. 

Guard'I-an-lees,  a.     "Without  a  guardian.      Marslon. 

Guard'l-an-sMp,  n.  The  office,  duty,  or  care,  of  a 
ffuardian  ;  protection  ;  care  ;  watch. 

Guardless  (gardles),  a.  Without  a  guard  or  de- 
fense ;  unguarded.  Chapman. 

Guard'room'  (-roomO,  n.  {Mil.)  The  room  occupied 
"by  the  guard  during  its  term  of  duty  ;  also,  a  room 
where  prisoners  are  confined. 

Guards  (gardz),  n.  j>l.  A  body  of  picked  troops;  as, 
"  The  Household  Guards.''^ 

Guard'shlp,  71.     Care ;  protection.     \_Obs.'\        Swift. 

GuardB'inan(gardz'man),  7J. ;  pi.  GuAEDSUES  (-men). 

1.  One  wlia  guards  ;  a  guard. 

2.  A  member,  either  officer  or  private,  of  any  military 
"bodv  called  Guards. 

Guar'lsh  (g^r'Tsh),  v.  t.  [OF.  gtiorir,  gnrtr,  F. 
^UFrir-l     To  Ileal.     [06^.]  Speiiser. 

Gua'te-maaa  grass'  (ga'ti-ma'la  gras')-  {Boi.) 
See  Teosinte. 

Gua'va  (gwa'va),  n.  [Sp.  gunynba  the  guava  fruit, 
guayabo  the  guava  tree ;  prob.  fr.  the  native  West  In- 
dian name.]  A  tropical  tree,  or  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Psidiuin.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  the  P.  pyn'/e- 
■rum,  or  white  guava^  and  P.  pomi/enim,  or  red  guava. 
The  fruit  or  berry  is  shaped  like  a  pomegranate,  but  is 
much  smaller.  It  is  somewhat  astringent,  but  makes  a 
delicious  jelly. 

Gu'ber-nance  (gu'ber-nane),  n.   Government.  [06^.] 

GuHaer-nate  (-nat).  v.  t.  [L.  gubematus,  p.  p.  of  gu- 
bernare.     See  Go^rn.]     To  govern.    iObs.'\   Cockerajn. 

Gu'ber-na'tlon  (-na'&hiin),  n.  [L.  gubematio.^  The 
act  of  governing  ;  govt-rnment.     {_Obs.\^  /.  Wafts. 

Gu'ber-na-Uve  (gu'ber-na.-tTv),  ff.  Governing.   [Ohs.'] 

Gu'ber-na-tO'rl-al  (gii't.er-ni-to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  guber- 
nator  governor.  See  Gubersate.]  Pertaining  to  a  gov- 
ernor, or  to  government. 

Gud'geon  (guj'un),  71.     [OE.  gojon,  F.  goujo7i,  irom 
lj.gobio,oT 
gobiuSy  Gr. 

JEW^toy.  Cf. 

1st  Goby." 
1.  iZoUi  _ 
A  small 
European 
fresh-water 
fish  (Gobio 
J I  u  V  i  a- 

iilis)y  allied  to  the  carp.  It  is  easily  caught  and  often 
used  for  food  and  for  bait.  In  America  the  killitishes  or 
minnows  are  often  called  gudgeons. 

2.  What  may  be  got  without  skill  or  merit. 

Fish  nnt,  with  this  niclaticholy  bait. 

For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  Shal: 

3.  A  person  easily  duped  or  cheated.  Sirij't. 

4.  (Mac/i.)  The  pin  of  iron  fastened  in  the  end  of  a 
wooden  shaft  or  axle, 
and  forming  the  journal 
on  which  it  turns ;  for- 
merly, any  journal,  or 
pivot,  or  bearing,  as  the 
pintle  and  eye  of  a 
hinge,  but  esp.  the  end 
journal  of  a  horizontal 
shaft. 

6.  (Xaut.)  Ametaleye 
or  socket  attached  to 
the  stempost  to  receive  the  pintle  of  the  rudder. 

Ball  gudgeon.    See  under  Ball. 

Gud'geon,  v.  t.  To  deprive  fraudulently  ;  to  cheat ; 
to  dape  ;  to  impose  upon.     [7?.] 

To  be  gudge.oned  of  the  opportuniticB  which  had  born  piven 

you.  .S'(>   W.  Srutt. 

Gno  (gu),  n.  A  sharper  ;  a  rogue.    [Obx.1    ,/.  Wfbxffr. 

One^re  1  (s^'^^'"  ^'^  ga'ber),  n.     Same  as  Gheber. 

Guel'der-rose^   (g?I'der-rozOT   ^-     [Supposed    to  be 
hrouglit  from  Gueltlcrland ;  hence,  D.   Gpldrr.srhf  rnn.s, 
■G.  Gffderiscfic  ro.<ie,  F.  ro.seile  Gufldrp^  It.  roxa  di  Gurl- 
drn,  Sp.  ro.<!a  dr.  Gurldrr.'!.'}      (Hot.)  A  cultivated  variety 
of  a   species  of    Viburnum  (K.    OpJilus),   bearing    large 
bunches  of  white  flowerfi ;  —  called  also  .svou-fmll  trrr. 
Guelph  t  (gwSlf),  n.    [It.  GurJfo^  from  Wrlf,  the  name 
OnelX      I      of  a  German  family.]      {Hist.)  One  of  a 
faction  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  I'Jth  and  13tli  ccn- 
turJHfl,  which   supported  the  House  of  Guelph  and  the 
jiopc,  and  opposed  the  Ghibellines,  or  faction  of  the  Ger- 
iicin  cTiipororH. 
Guelphlc  I  (-Tk),  n.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Gnelt'lc      1      or  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs. 
I!  Gne-non'  (gf-noN').  n.    [F.]    {Zo'ol.)  One  of  several 
long-tailccl  Oriental  monkeyn,  of  the  genus  Cercocebuff 
an  tin-  I'jvim  monkey  and  grivet. 

I  Guo'parde' (gu'pird'),  7i.   iCt.F.guepard.']  {Zo'ul.) 

Til'-  '  |....|;il,. 

Guer'don  (ger'dun),  n.  [OF.  gurrdon,  gi/nrredon,  UL. 
widrrdnunm  (inHuenced  by  L.  donum  gift,cf.  Donation), 
fr.    OHO.  v'idarUm :    widar  again,  against   ((i.   wider. 


Gudgeon  {Gobiojluv 


Gudseon. 
a  Wooden    Sbaft.  with  Socket 
end ;  6  Gud(;eon. 


vieder)  +  Ion  reward,  G.  lohii,  akin  to  AS.  le&n,  Goth, 
taun.  See  Withers.]  A  reward;  requital;  recompense  ; 
—  used  in  botii  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  Macaulay. 

So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot.  Btjron. 

lie  ehall.  by  thy  revenging  hand,  at  once  receive  the  just 
guerdon  of  all  his  former  viUaiuies.  Jinolles. 

Guer^don  (ger'drm),  V.  t.  [OF.  guerdojiner,  guerre- 
domier.  See  Guerdon,  n.]  To  give  guerdon  to  ;  tore- 
ward  ;  to  be  a  recompense  for.     [if.] 

Iliiii  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence.  Tennyson. 

Guer'don- a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a,    [Cf.  OF.  g^ierredonable.'] 

Wortiiv  "t  n  ward.  'S'lr  G.  Suck. 

Guar'don-less,  a.    Without  reward  or  guerdon. 

Gue-re'za  (ge-re'zA),  n.  (Zool.)  A  beautifid  Abys- 
sinian monkey  {Colobus  guereza)^  having  the  body  black, 
with  a  fringe  of  long,  silky,  white  hair  along  the  sides, 
and  a  tuft  of  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  frontal 
band,  cheeks,  and  cliin  are  white. 

Gue-rll'Ia  (ge-rll'U),  n.    See  Guerrilla. 

Guer'ite (gSr'Tt ;  F.  ga'ret'),  n.  [F.  gunde.'\  {Fort.) 
A  projecting  turret  for  a  sentry,  as  at  the  salient  angles 
of  work.s,  or  the  acute  angles  of  bastions. 

Guern'sey  lil'y  (gern'zy  ITl'J).  (Bot.)  A  South 
African  pLiut  {\tritir  .Sinjjiensis)  with  handsome  lilylike 
tiowers,  naturalized  on  the  island  of  Giieni.sey. 

Guer-rll'la  (gSr-rll'la),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  little  war,  skir- 
mish, dim.  of  guerra  war,  fr.  OHG.  werra  discord,  strife. 
See  War.]  1.  An  irregular  mode  of  carrying  on  war. 
by  the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands,  adopted 
in  the  north  of  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on,  or  assists  in  carrying  on,  irreg- 
ular warfare  ;  especially,  a  member  of  an  independent 
baud  engaged  in  predatory  excursions  in  war  time. 

G^^  The  term  gucn-iUa  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Spanish 
word  nnrrra,  war,  and  means  prttij  war,  that  is,  war 
carried  on  by  detached  parties ;  generally  in  the  moun- 
tains. ...  A  guerrilla  party  means,  an  irregular  band  of 
armed  men,  carrying  on  an  irregular  war,  not  being  able, 
according  to  their  character  as  a  guerrilla  party,^to  carry 
on  what  the  law  terms  a  regular  war.  F.  Lieber. 

Guer-rll'la,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  warfare 
carried  on  irregularly  and  by  independent  bands;  as,  a 
guerrilla  party  ;  giierrilla  warfare. 

Guess  (gSs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Guessed  (g5st) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guessing.]  [OE.  gesseii  ;  akin  to  Dan. 
gisse.,  Sw.  gissa^  Icel.  gizka,  D.  gissen :  cf.  Dan.  giette  to 
guess,  Icel.  geta  to  get,  to  guess.  Probably  originally, 
to  try  to  get,  and  akin  to  E.  get.  See  Get.]  1.  To  form 
an  opinion  concerning,  without  knowledge  or  means  of 
knowledge  ;  to  judge  of  at  random  ;  to  conjecture. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  gues.'!.       Pope. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  of,  from  reasons  that 
seem  preponderating,  but  are  not  decisive. 

We  may  then  pwess  how  far  it  was  from  his  design.    Mdton. 

Of  ambushed  men.  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress. 

To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  f/vess.  Dryden. 

3.  To  solve  by  a  correct  conjecture;  to  conjecture 
rightly ;  as,  he  who  guesses  the  riddle  shall  have  the 
ring  ;  he  has  guessed  my  designs. 

4.  To  hit  upon  or  reproduce  by  memory.     [0&5.] 
Tell  me  their  words,  as  near  as  thou  canst  giir.^s  them.     S/ial. 

5.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  imagine;  — 
followed  by  an  objective  clause. 

Not  nil  together  :  better  far,  I  guess^ 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways.         Skak. 
But  in  known  images  of  life  I  ffwess 
The  labor  greater.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  conjecture  ;  Buppnsp  ;  surmise  ;  suspect ; 
divine;  think;  imagine  ;  fan.  y.  To  Guess,  Think.  Keck- 
on.  6'«fw  denotes,  to  attempt  tn  bit  upon  at  random  ;  as, 
to  guess  at  a  thing  when  blindfulih-d  ;  to  conjecture  or 
form  an  opinion  on  hidden  or  very  slight  grounds;  as,  to 
guess  a  riddle  ;  to  gues.^  out  the  meaning  of  an  obscure 
passage.  The  use  of  the  word  (/tie.''s  for  ihi7ik  or  beliere, 
althougli  abundantly  sanctioiu-d  l>y  good  English  au- 
thors, IS  now  rt-garffcd  :is  autiiiuiitcd  and  ob.i<.'cti<m;iMi' 
by  discrimiuatiiig  writers.  It  iii;iy  proprrly  br  br:iiidfd 
as  a  collotiuialisni  and  vulgarism  when  uscil  respecting  a 
purpose  or  a  tiling  about  which  there  is  no  uncertainty  ; 
as,  I  guess  I  '11  go  to  bed. 

Guess,  V.  i.  To  make  a  guess  or  random  judgment ; 
to  conjecture  ;  —  with  at,  about,  etc. 

This  13  the  place,  as  well  ns  I  may  gua^?,  Milton. 

Guess,  n.  An  opinion  as  to  anything,  formed  with- 
out sufficient  or  decisive  evidence  or  grounds;  an  at- 
tempt to  hit  upon  the  truth  by  a  random  judgment ;  a 
conjecture ;  a  surmise. 

A  pnet  must  confess 
His  art 's  like  physic  — but  a  happy  giifS$.       Dn/den. 

Gness'a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.     Capable  of  being  guessed. 

Guess'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  guesses ;  one  who  forms 
or  gives  an  opinion  without  means  of  knowing. 

Guess'lng-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  conjecture.  Shak. 

Guess'lT75  (-Tv),  a.     Conjectural.     [Obs.]       Feltha7n. 

GuesB'  rope' (ropO-    (AVm/.)  A  guess  warp. 

Guess'  warp'  (wariV).  (Xaut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  by 
which  a  vessel  is  towed  or  warped  along  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  guess  at  the  length  to  be  carried 
in  the  boat  making  Uie  attachment  to  a  distant  object. 

Guess'WOrk'  (-wOrk'),  n.  Work  performed, or  results 
obtained,  by  gue.ss  ;  conjecture. 

Guest  (gf'st),  71.  [OE.  gest,  AS.  gfpnt^gest ;  akin  to 
OS.,  D.,  &  G.  gast,  Icel.  geslr,  Sw.  gast,  Dan.  gjdst,  Golh. 
gnsts,  Uuss.  gosfr,  and  to  L.  hostis  enemy,  stranger  ;  tins 
meaning  struvger  is  the  older  one,  but  the  root  is  un* 
known.  Cf.  Host  an  army,  Hostile.]  1.  A  visitor;  a 
person  received  and  entertained  in  one's  house  or  at 
one's  table;  a  visitor  entertained  without  pay. 

To  cheer  liln  gitfutf,  whom  he  liad  stnyed  that  night.    Spaiscr. 
Trno  rricndfihip'M  lawe  are  bv  this  ride  cxprCBt, 
Wilcomtj  the  cttining,  speed  the  parting  gucat.        Pope. 
2.  A  loilger  or  boarder  at  a  hotel,  lodging  bouso,  or 
boarding  house. 


Guib,  or  Harnessed  Antelope. 


Guest  CgSst),  V.  t.    To  receive  or  entertain  hospitably. 

iObs.^  SylreMtr. 

Guest,  V.  i.    To  be,  or  act  the  part  of,  a  guest.  \_Obs.  ] 

And  tell  me.  best  of  princea,  who  he  was 

That  <ju'\tcd  here  ^o  late.  Chaiimiin. 

Guest'  rope/ (rop/).  (i.Vo«/.)Thelineby  which  a  boat 
makes  fast  to  the  swinging  boom.         JJain.  A'av.  E7icyc. 

Gucst'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  guest. 

Gue'vl  (gwa've),  n.  (Zo6l.)  One  of  several  very  femall 
species  and  varieties  of  African  antelopes,  of  the  genua 
Cephalophus,  as  the  Cape  gueri  or  kleeneboc  (C  jjyg- 
mitfa) ;  — called  aUv  pygmy  antelope. 

Gul-faW  (guf-fa'),  n.  A  loud  burst  of  laugliter ; 
a  hor.-se  laugh.     "  A  hearty  low  gi/^'aw."  Carh/le. 

Gul'ler  Cguf'fer),  71.     {Zodl.)^The  eelpout ;  guffer  eel. 

Gug'gle  (giJg'g'l),  r.  i.    See  Gurgle. 

Gutir  (gfii),  71.  [G.]  a  loose,  earthy  deposit  from 
water,  foimd  in  the  cavities  or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly 
white,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  ocher.  P.  Cleaiehnid. 

Gul'ac  (gwI'Sk),  n.    Same  as  Guaiac. 

Gui'a-COl  (g^vi'A-kul),  7J.  iGniac-^  ■cd.']  {Chem.)  A 
colorlesd  liquid,  C,;Hj,0CH3,0H,  resembling  tlie  phenols, 
found  as  a  constituent  of  wood-tar  creosote,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin. 

Gul'a-cum  (gwi'a-knm),  n.     Same  as  Guaiactjm. 

Guib  (gv\ib),  71.  {Zobl.)  A  West  African  antelope 
{Tragelaphus  script  us)^ 
curiously  marked  with 
white  stripes  and  spots 
on  a  reddish  fawn  ground, 
and  hence  called  har 
nessed  antelope  ;  —  called 
also  guiba. 

II  Gul'co-war  (gi'ko- 
war),  71.  [Mahratta  gaek- 
war,  prop.,  a  cowherd.] 
The  title  of  the  sovereign 
of  Guzerat,  in  Western 
India  ;  —  generally  called 
the  Guicowar  oj  Baroda, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Guld'a-ble  (gid'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  guided  ; 
willing  to  l>e  guided  or  counseled.  Sprat. 

Guld'age  {-ij ;  48),  n.  [See  Guide.]  1.  The  reward 
given  to  a  guide  for  services.     [^.]  Ainsirorth. 

2.  Guidance;  lead  ;   direction.     [R."]  Southey. 

Guld'ance  (-ons),  n.     [See  Guide.]    The  act  or  re- 
sult of  guiding  ;  the  superintendence  or  assistance  of  a 
guide  ;  direction ;  government ;  a  leading. 
His  studies  were  without  guidance  o^aA  without  plan.  Mornvlay. 

Guide  (gid ;  232),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Guided  ;  ;).  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Guiding.]  [OE.  gttiden,  gyden,  F.  guider,  It. 
guidare ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  Goth,  witan  to 
watch  over,  give  heed  to,  Icel.  viti  signal,  AS.  rvita7i  to 
know.  The  word  prob.  meant,  to  indicate,  point  to,  and 
hence,  to  show  the  way.    Cf.  Wit,  Guy  a  rope,  Gye.] 

1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way ;  to  conduct  in  a  course 
or  path  ;  to  pilot ;  as,  to  guide  a  traveler. 

I  wish  .  .  .  you  "Id  f/wtrfc  me  to  your  sovereign's  court.    Sfiak. 

2.  To  regulate  and  manage;  to  direct;  to  order;  to 
superintend  the  training  or  education  of  ;  to  instruct 
and  influence  intellectually  or  morally ;  to  train. 

He  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  Ps.  cxii.  5. 
The  meek  will  he  gnitle  in  judgment.  f*.«.  xxv.  a. 
Guide,  71.  [OE.  gide,  F.  gvide.  It.  gjiida.  See  Guide, 
V.  ^]  1.  A  person  who  leads  or  directs  another  in  his 
way  or  course,  as  in  a  strange  land ;  one  who  exhibits 
points  of  interest  to  strangers ;  a  conductor  ;  also,  that 
which  guides;  a  guidebook. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  directs  another  in  his  con- 
duct or  course  of  life  ;  a  director;  a  regulator. 

He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death.    Ps.  xlviii.  14. 

3.  Any  contrivance,  especially  one  having  a  directing 
edge,  surface,  or  channel,  for  giving  direction  to  the  mo- 
tion of  anj-thing,  as  water,  an  instrument,  or  part  of  a 
machine,  or  for  directing  the  hand  or  eye,  ae  of  an  oper- 
ator ;  as :  (a)  ( Water  Wheels)  A  blade  or  channel  for  di- 
recting the  flow  of  water  to  the  wheel  buckets.  (6) 
{Surgen/)  A  grooved  director  for  a  probe  or  knife,  (c) 
{Printiiig)  A  strip  or  device  to  direct  the  compositor's 
eye  to  tlie  line  of  copy  he  is  setting. 

4.  (it/ (7.)  A  noncommissioned  officer  or  soldier  placed 
on  the  directing  flank  of  each  subdivision  of  a  column  of 
troops,  or  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  mark  ttie  pivots,  forma- 
tions, marches,  and  .alignments  in  tactics.  Farrow. 

Guide  bar  ^^farh.\  the  part  of  a  steam  engine  on  which 
the  crosshead  slides,  and  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
piston  rod  is  kept  purallel  to  tlie  cylinder,  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  p:irillel  motion  ;  —called  also  guide,  and 
.flidfbar.—Gniiie  block  {^^hiun  A"7ig/t(f'>,  a  block  attached 
to  the  cro9sbea<l  tounrk  in  contact  with  the  guide  bar. — 
Gcldo  meridian.  { ■^'irm/nia)  See  under  MkridiaN.  —  Guide 
pile  I  Eii'iin.\,  ;i  pile  driven  to  mark  a  i>!aie.  as  a  point  to 
ui.rU  to.  —Guide  pulley  i  ■)/(/(/(.),  a  inill.y  for  directing  or 
ehiiriging  tlie  lim-  of  motion  of  a  belt  ;  :ni  idler.     Kviijht. 

Guide  rail  \i;<nli'undss,  ivw  additional  rail,  between  the 
nllier,4,  gripped  by  liorizontal  driving  wlieels  on  the  loco- 
motive, as  a  mean's  of  propulsion  on  steep  gradients. 

Guiden}oard'  (-bord'),  "■  A  board,  as  upon  a  guide- 
post.  Iiaving  upon  it  directions  or  information  as  to  the 
road.  Lowell. 

Guide-book'  (-b.TT.k'),  t?.  A  book  of  directions  and  in- 
forniaiinii  for  travelers,  tourists,  etc. 

Guldoloss,  a.     Without  a  guide.  Dryden. 

Guide'post'  (-post'),  71.  A  post  at  the  fork  of  a  road, 
witli  a  i;iiidelioard  On  it,  to  direct  travelers. 

Guld'er  (gi'l'er),  7U     A  guide  ;  a  director.  Shak. 

Guld'eress  (-C«l,  H.  A  female  guide.   {Obs.']  Chaucrr. 

Guld'guld'  (gwTd'gwiil'),  n.  (ZouL)  A  South  Amer- 
ican ant  bird  of  the  genus  Jlylactcs  ; —  called  also  bark- 
ing bin/. 

Gul'don  (gl'dttn),  n.     [P.  guidon^  It.  guidone.     See 
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-OuiDE,  V.  't.  ]  1.  A  siriall  llai;  or  atreamer,  ;ik  tliiit  carried 
by  i;iivah'y,  wliich  is  liroad  ut  onu  i-iiJ  juul  iic;iily  ]njiiiti-ii 
at  tha  otiier,  or  that  used  to  direct  Hit;  inovLMueiitH  of  u 
body  of  infantry,  or  to  make  Bij,'iialM  at  m-a  ;  alho,  tlie  rtajj 
of  a  guild  or  fraternity.  In  t\w  United  Statoa  service, 
each  company  of  cavalry  has  a  (jiiidou. 

Tlic  pciidaiitd  and  yutdoim  were  curriiU  tiy  tlic  ufTicerfl  nt  the 
army.  Erdyn. 

2.  One  \v\\o  carries  a  flap.  Johuxon. 

3.  Oneof  a  coinmunity  t'stabliahed  at  Rome,  by  Cbarle- 
■niaRne,  to  Ruide  pilRrima  to  Iho  Holy  Land. 

Gulge  (k^J  or  K^ij),  ".      [Wav.]     See  GlOE. 

Guild  (Kild),  n.  LOI''.  .'"■/''«»  AS.  iiiid,  iiield,  fjchl, 
tributL^  a  society  or  coinp^niy  wliero  payment  was  made 
for  itrt  charge  and  support,  fr.  AS.  iiUdtni,  (jiddnn,  to  pay. 
See  Yield,  r.  t.'\  1.  An  association  of  nu'n  belonging  U) 
the  same  claa«,  or  eunaped  in  kindred  pureuitH,  formed 
for  mutual  aid  and  proterlinii;  a  businesa  fraternity  or 
corporation  ;  as,  the  StatiDueis'  (inild  ;  the  Iromnon^erw' 
OiiihL  They  were  originally  hcen.sed  by  the  goverumcnt, 
und  endowed  with  special  privileges  and  authority. 

2.  A  guildhall.     i<)hs.'\  SpCTiser. 

3.  A  religious  association  or  society,  organized  for 
■  charitalde  purposes  or  fur  aasistance  in  parish  work. 

GuUd'a-ble  (k'TM'A-b'l),  a.     Liablo  to  a  tax.     [C&.v.l 

GuU'der  (k'TlMer),  n.  [D.  </?(/'/i"7i,  orig.,  golden.  Cf. 
^OLiiEN.J  A  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  forty  cents  ; 
—  called  also  florin  and  (/iilde/i. 

GuUd'hall'  (gTld'lial'),  n.  The  hall  where  a  guild  or 
corporation  usually  aBsemhles;  a  towidiall. 

Guile  (gil;  23-J),  71.  [OE.  (inUe,  (jUe,  OF.  oriile ,  of 
Gorman  origin,  and  the  same  word  as  E.  wile.  See 
AViLB.]  Craft;  deceitful  cunning;  artifice;  duplicity; 
wile;  deceit;  treachery. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  wiioiii  is  no  gude.    John  i.  47. 
To  wage  by  force  or  'inilr  ctt-nml  war.  Milton, 

Golle,  r.  t.  [OF.  (jniler.  See  Guile,  h.]  To  disguise 
•or  conceal ;  to  deceive  or  delude.     \fibs.'\  Sj>ensrr. 

GulIe''fUl  {-ful),  «.  Full  of  guile  ;  characterized  by 
cunning,  deceit*,  or  treachery;  guilty.  —  Gulle'ful-Iy, 
adv.  —  Gulle'ful-ness,  >i. 

Gulle'IesS,    a.     Free    from   guile ;    artless.  —  GuUo'- 

less-ly,  "dr.  —  GuUe'less-ness,  n. 

Gull'6r(gil'5r),  7).   [<:L  OF.  nil i/roi\  J    A  deceiver  ;  one 
-^vho   deludes,  or    uses   guile.     [O/j.v.] 
S pen. If)-. 

II  Gull'le-met'  (gTl'le-mBf),  n.     [F. " 
A  <iuotation  mark.     [7i.] 

Guil'le-mor  (gll'i^-mst'),  n.     [F. 
iZo'dl.)  One    of   several    northern    sea 
birds,  allied   to  the   auks.     They  have 
abort  legs,  placed  f.ar  back,  and  are  ex- 
■pert  divers  and  swimmers. 

(J^^  The  common  guille- 
mots, or  murres,  belong  to  the 
genua  Urui  (aa  U.  Iroi/r);  the 
black  or  foolish  guillemot 
( Cepjikns  grylle,  formerly  (Jria 
gryliOy  is  called  also  .sea  pi- 
geon and  cligny.    See  Murre. 

Gullle-Tar  (-vat'l,  n.  [F. 
.gifilloire  (fr.  guiller  to  work, 
ferment)  -\-  E.  tvi/.]  A  vat  for 
fermenting  liquor.s. 

II  Gull'loctae'  (.gt'ynsh'  or  gTl-losh'))  "■  [F-  .'7"iVM(7n'5  ; 
- — said  to  be  fr.  GitUlot,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for 
carving  it.]  {Arch.)  Au 
ornament  in  the  form  of 
two  or  more  bands  or 
strings  twisted  over  each 
other  in  a  continued  series, 
leaving  circular  openings 
which  are  filled  with  round 
ornaments. 

GuU-loched'  (gTldoshf). 

a.  Waved  or  engine-turned. 

MoUelt. 

Guil'lo-tlne'  (gTl'l;^-teu/ ), 
■n.      [F.,  from  Gnilloti?!,  a 
French  physician,  wlio  pro- 
posed,   in   the  Constituent   Assembly   of  1780, 
ish    decapitation   witli   the 
ax  or  sword.      The  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  Dr. 
Autoine    Louis,    and     was 
called  at  first   Louison   or 
hoitisetle.     Similar    ma- 
chines, liowever,  were 
known  earlier.]     1.   A  ma- 
chine for  beheading  a  per- 
son by  one  stroke  of  a  heavy 
ax  or  blade,  which  slides 
in    vertical    guides,     is 
raised    by  a    cord,   and 
let  fall  upon   the   neck 
of  the  victim. 

2.  Any  machine  or 
instnuuent  for  cutting 
or  shearing,  resembling 
in  its  action  a  guillotine. 
Gull'lo-tine'  (glllS-ten'), 


Guilloclip. 


Guillotine. 


t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  GniL- 
LOTiNED  (-tend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guillotining.]  [Cf. 
F.  qniUo(iner.'\     To  behead  with  the  guillotine. 

Guilt  (gtlt),  n.  [OE.  fjilt,  gn!t,  AS.  fjijlt,  crime; 
probably  originally  signifying,  the  fine  or  mulct  paid  for 
an  offense,  and  afterward  the  offense  itself,  and  akin  to 
AS.  gieldayi  to  pay,  E.  yield.  See  Yield,  v.  ^]  1.  Tlie 
criminality  and  consequent  exposure  to  punishment  re- 
sidting  from  willful  disobedience  of  law,  or  from  morally 
wrong  action  ;  the  state  of  one  who  has  broken  a  moral  or 
political  law ;  crime  ;  criminality ;  offense  against  right. 


Stitan  hiid  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  liis  own  sin. 


Milton. 


2.  Exposure  to  any  legal  penalty  or  forfeiture. 

A  uliip  incuFN  !/iidl  \)y  the  vmlulioii  of  a  hldckudc.    /i:nl. 
Guilt'i-ly  (gllt'Myj,  adv.     in  a  gudty  manner. 
Gullt'l-ness,  ».    The  quality  or  Mtato  of  being  guilty. 
GullVloBS,  'I.     1.  Free  froiu  guilt ;  innocent. 
'I'lie  l.iir'l  will  nut  hulU  hun  ijudltv»it  ttiiit  txtkclh  lim  name  in 
vain-  Ej.  XX.  7. 

2.   Without  cxperionco  or  trial ;  unacquainted  (with). 
Mi.-ti  -iinlciiiri:,'  tn..U,  u^  urt,  \rt  rude, 
t;.n/fl.'^.^  ol  llri-,  Jiu.l  JornK'.l.  Jfdlon. 

—  Guilt'less  ly,  '"/i.  —  GaUtlesB-ness.  »■ 

Qullt'-alck'  (-slk'),  a.     Made  sick   by  conHciousneHS 

of  guilt.    "  A  iinilt-sick  conscience."  JJi-au.  <t  /'/. 

Gullt'y  tgtit'y ),  a.   [Coiiipiu:  Guiltier  (-T-er) ;  Jiupni. 

OriLTiEST.J    [AS.  gyltifj  liable.    See  (iuiLX.J     1.  Having 

incurred  guilt;  criminal;   morally  delinquent;  wicked; 

cliargeabh-  with,  or  responsible  for,  something  censurable  ; 

justly  exposed  to  penalty ;— used  with  of,  and  usually 

followed  by  the  crime,  sometimes  by  the  pnnisliment. 
They  unswiTcdand  biiid.  lie  is  ?/»///// of  dcutJi.   Matt.  xs\\.iA\. 
Xor  he,  nor  you,  wen-  i/nilfi/  nf  the  btrife.      Ui'i/di  n. 

2.  Evincing  or  indicating  guilt ;  involving  guilt;  as,  a 
guilty  \oo]i;  ix  guilti/  act ;  a  f/Ki7//y  feeling. 

3.  Con.sciou.s  ;  4'ognizant.  [0/av.  j  Ji.  Jorisotl. 
4-  i'MudeiniuMl  tn  j.aynicnt.  {Ohs.  &  H.)  JJn/dni. 
Gullt'y-llke'  {-lik'),  adv.  Guiltily.  lOhs.']  }^/iaK: 
Quln'ea(gTu'e),  n.     1.  A  district  on  the  west  coast  of 

Africa  (formerly  nulled  for  it.4  export  of  gold  and  sLiven) 
after  wliidi  tlie  Guinea  Joid^  (Juin&a  grass,  Guinea 
jJC'ich,  etc.,  are  named. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  England  current  for  twenty-one  sliil- 
Hngs  sterling,  or  about  five  dollars,  but  not  coined  since 
the  issue  of  sovereigns  in  1SI7. 

The  fftdiirii,  so  called  from  tlic  Guinra  gold  out  of  which  it 
■was  first  struck,  wns  iiroclninicd  in  Itlli'l,  und  to  po  lor  twenty 
bliilhnys  ;  hut  it  never  went  fur  lcb.s  tliun  twcuty-rjiie  hliilhiii;'^. 

Guinea  com.  ( Bnf. )  See  DuRRA.—  GtUnea  Current  ( '.'*■'"/.  i, 
a  current  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  setting  southwardly  into 
the  Bay  of  Benin  on  tlie  coast  of  Guiuea.— Guinea  dropper, 
one  who  clieats  by  drfipping  counterfeit  guineiis.  [l>hs.\ 
O'ay.  —Gainea.  fowl.  Guinea  hen  iZonl.),  an  Atritan  t;alli- 
naceousliird,  nf  il,n  grnii.s  ,V^'//</./'f,  allied  to  the  pheas- 
ants. Thcc<>iiiiii..iMloiiif.-,ti.-;iti-d  .speci.'t,  (.V.  n/- /' if/iis), 
hasa<-nh.rfd  llcsliy  lionioii  .';irh  tii,ie  ol  thr  head,  ;nid  is 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  \aricgatcd  with  small  white  spots. 
Tlie  crested  Guinea 
fowl  (X  cristala)  is 
a  finer  species.  — 
Guinea  grains  {liot.)^ 
grains  of  Paradise, 
or  aniomum.  See 
Amomum.  —  Guinea 
grass  (But.),  a  tall 
strong  forage  grass 
iPanieuin  junicnto- 
r  n  HI),  introduced 
from  Africa  into  the 
West  Indies  and 
Southern  United 
Stath's.  -  Guinea-hen 
flower  I /.''.'/.I,  a  lilia- 
crutus  Houer  U-'rilil- 
laria  Meh-'iijri.v)  with  petals  spotted  like  the  feathers  of 
tlie  Guinea  hen.  —  Guinea  peach.  See  under  Peach.  — 
Guinea  pepper  (/if/.),  tlu*  pods  of  t\\^  Xylopia  airmiii/ica, 
a  tree  of  the  order  Aiioiiii>-'':i ,  Imind  in  tropi<'.al  West 
Africa.  They  are  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Piper 
.■Kthinjiiciiiii.  —Guinea  pig.  [Prnb.  a  mi.stakc  for  (liiiana 
P'lJ.]  ((')  \Zodl.)  A  small  Brazilian  rodent  (('nvin  cohaiia)-, 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  u-sually  of  a  white  color, 
with  spots  of  orange  and  black.  (/;)  A  contemptuous 
sobriquet.  Smolhit.  —  Guinea  plum  (BoD,  the  fruit  of 
Pariniiriinii  i.rrrlsin/iy  a  hug'-  West  African  tree  of  the 
order  Cfiriisnhalnnr.i ,  liavni^;  a  scarcelv  edible  fruit 
somewliat  rcscuitjling  a  jduiu.  wliicb  is  also  called  (iray 
pbiin  and  iunijli-&kiii  phnn.  -  Guinea  worm  iZoi'd.i,  along 
and  slender  African  nem.atoid  worm  (Fdarui  Medinensis) 
of  a  wliite  color.  It  lives  in  t,he  celhdar  tissue  of  man, 
beneath  the  skin,  and  produces  painful  sores. 

Gul-pure'  (ge-piir'),  n.  [F.]  A  term  used  for  lace  of 
different  kinds;  most  properly  for  a  lace  of  large  pat- 
tern and  heavy  material  whicli  has  no  ground  or  luesb, 
bvit  has  the  pattern  held  together  by  connecting  threads 
called  bar.^  or  brides. 

Guir'land  (ger'l«nd),  n.     [Obs.'\    See  Garland. 

Guise  (giz),  n.  [OE.  guise,  gise,  way,  manner,  F. 
guise,  fr.  OHG.  wlsa,  G.  n'eise.  See  Wise.  ?/.]  1-  Cus- 
tomary w.ay  of  speaking  or  acting ;  custom  ;  fashion  ; 
manner  ;  behavior;  mien  ;  mode  ;  practice ;  —  often  used 
formerly  in  such  pliraaes  as  :  at  Ins  own  guise  ;  that  is,  in 
his  own  fashion,  to  suit  Inmself.  Chaucer. 

The  Kwiiiii  replied,  "  It  nf?ver  wns  oiir  ffii'sc 
To  bh'itit  the  iioor,  or  aught  hiimnnc  despise."     Popr. 

2.  External  appearance  in  manner  or  dress  ;  appropri- 
ate indication  or  expression ;  garb ;  shape. 

As  then  the  pi/Zve  was  for  ench  scnt'e  swain.    Spnixer. 

A  .  .  .  spcL'Ier.  hi  ii  fur  niorc  terrific  n'lise  than  any   which 

ever  y<-t  have  overpowered  the  iinn^iniilinn.  li'irle. 

3.  Cover  ;  cloak  ;  as,  under  tlie  guise  of  patriotism. 
Guls'er  (glz'er),  n.     [From  Guise.]     A  person  in  dis- 
guise ;  a  masker  ;  a  mummer.     [0/m.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Gul-tar'  (gi-tar').  n.  [F.  guitare  :  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  &  Pg. 
quitnrra.  It.  chitorra  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Ki.da.pa. ;  cf.  L.  cithnrn. 
Cf.  Cittern,  Cittern.]  A  stringed  instru- 
ment of  music  resembling  the  lute  or  the 
violin,  but  larger,  and  having  .six  strings,  three 
of  silk  covered  with  silver  wire,  and  three  of 
catgut,  —  played  upon  with  the  fingers. 

Gult'gUlV  (gwTt'gwTf),  r..  [So  called 
from  its  note.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  tropical  American  birds  of  the 
family  Ccerebidx,  allied  to  th2  creepers;  — 
called  also  quit.     See  Quit. 

llGu'la(gnna).7f.  ,-  /)/.  L.Gulje  (d6),E.  Git- 
LAs(daz).  [L.,  the  throat,  gullet.]  1.  {Zo'ol.) 
{a)  The  upper  front  of  the  neck,  next  to  the 
chin  ;  the  \ipper  throat,  (/>)  A  plate  which 
in  most  insects  supports  the  submentum. 


Ilclmctcd  Guinra  Fowl  {Xumida 
Pnr/irraiii). 


Guitar. 


2.  (.^rr/(.)_A  capping  molding.    Same  as  Cymatidu. 

Gu'lar  (gu'lerj,  a.  [CI.  F.  gtilaire.']  {Zooi.)  Per- 
taining to  the  gula  or  throat;  ait,  ^u/ur  platen.  See  li- 
ius(.  of  Bmij,  and  liowfiN. 

Gulaund'-land),».   [Icel.  r/i/Pmd.]  AnarcticBcabird. 

Gulch  (grdeh),7i.  1.  Act  of  gulching  or  gulping.  {Obs.^ 

2.  A  glutton.     lObs.}  JS.  Jonson. 

3.  A  ravine,  or  i)art  of  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent  when 
dry;  a  gully. 

Gulch,   r.  t.     [OE.  guhhen  ;    cf.  dial.   Sw.   g'olka  to 
gulch,  1).  gulxig  greedy,  or  E.  gulp.]    To  uwallow  greed- 
ily ;  to  gulp  down.     [Obs.] 
Guiaiguhl;,  ".   A  (lower.  Bee  Gold.   lOOf.}  C/taueer. 
Gul'den_(giil''lt^'ij.  "•    t^ee  Guildeu. 
Oule  (gul),  c.  i.    To  give  the  color  of  gules  to. 
Gule  (gul),  71.     The  throat ;  the  gullet.     [Oij,] 

Throats  »o  wido  und  £/«//::«  mi  ghittonoii«.  flnuden. 
Gules  (giilz),  71.  [of:,  goitles,  F.  gueules,  the  samu 
wor<l  as  giirule  throat,  OF.  gole^  goule, 
L.  gula.  So  named  from  the  red  color  of  ' 
tho  throat.  See  Gullet,  and  cf.  Gula.] 
{Her.)  Tlic  tincture  red,  indicated  in 
sealaand  engraved  fignresof  escutcheoiiH 
by  parallel  vertical  lines.  Hence,  used 
poetically  for  a  red  color  or  that  wduch 
is  red. 

11)8  RCv'n-fohl  targe  n  field  of  unlen  did  fitain 
In  whicli  two  cwords  lie   hure  :  his  word, 

"  Divide  and  reign."  /'.  FUtcher.  GuIcb. 

Follow  thy  drum; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  ;  gulrt,  gu}f$,     Sliak. 
l.i't 'b  nuiich  to  reKtund  »ct  in  'juIph,  like  auna.     B^au.  \  i'l. 
Gull  (gulf),  71.     [F.  golfe.  It.  goljo,  fr.  Gr.*  koAtiot 
bosom,  bay,  gulf,  L(ir.  «oAf|)o?.]     1.  A  hollow  place  iu 
the  earth  ;  an  abyss  ;  a  deep  chasm  or  basin. 
He  then  Hnrvcyed 
Ilcdl  .in<l  the  ./»^^  between.  JW/on. 

Uctween  us  nnd  you  tliere  ih  u  great  (/"//'fixed.    I.hIc  xvi.  2«J. 

2.  That  wliich  swallows;  the  gullet.     \phs.'\        Shak. 

3.  Tiiat  "  hioh  swallows  irretrievably  ;  a  wliirlpool ;  a 
sucking  eddy.  Shnk. 

A  gulf  of  rriin,  Bwallowing  ;rf>ld.  Tcinii/^uit. 

4.  {Geog.)  A  jtortion  of  an  ocean  or  sea  extending  into 
the  land;  a  partially  land-locked  sea;  as,  the  Guff  of 
RIexico. 

6.  (Mining)  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

Gulf  Stream  *  <!inij. ),  a  great  ocean  current,  flowing  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  parallel  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  turning  eastward  oil  Nan- 
tucket, its  average  rate  being  about  two  miles  an  hour. 
it  idavs  an  important  jiart  in  ameliorating  the  climate  of 
GreatBritain  and  Norway.  The  similar  Japan  current, 
or  Kuro-^iuo,  which  gives  a  warm  moiet  climate  to  the 
lower  Alaskan  coast,  is  sometimes  called  the  Gulf 
iStream  of  the  Pacific.  —  Gnlf  weed 
(Bat.),  a  brandling  seaweed  (.'ifir- 

Eassunt  baccifervm,  or  sea  grape), 
aving  numerous  berry  like  air  ves- 
sels, —  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  elsewhere. 

Gulf'y  (-y),  a.  Full  of  whirl- 
pools or  gulfs.  Chapman. 

Gul'gUl  (grU'gni),  n.  [Hind.. 
galgiil.']  A  cement  made  in  India 
from  sea  shells,  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  oil,  and  spread  over  a 
ship's  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bor-  Gulf  Weed- 

ing of  worms. 

Gu'Ust  (gii'lTst),  n.     [L.  gulo.']    A  glutton.     [OA.*.] 

Gull  (giil),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gulled  (guld) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  7;.  Gulling.]  [Prob.  fr.  gull  the  bird;  but  cf. 
OSw.  gylla  to  deceive,  D.  I.ullen,  and  E.  cuUibilily.]  To 
deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud. 

The  vulgar,  ijtdled  nito  rebelhon,  armed.        Dryden. 
I  'm  not  f/ulli>ig  him  for  the  emperor's  scmce.     Cnl.vdri^. 

Gull,  7).    1.  A  cheating  or  cheat;  trick;  fraud.  Shak. 

2.  One  easily  clieated  ;  a  dupe.  Shak. 

Gull,  7?.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Corn,  gullan,  W.  guy- 
hni.}  {Zuul.)  One  of  many  species  of  long-winged  sea 
birds  of  the  genus  Larus  and  allied  genera. 

(1^^  Among  the  best  kno\vn  American  species  are  the 
lierring  gull  iLarus  aroeulatus>,  the  great  black-backed 
gulU/-.  iniirinus),  the  laughhig  gull  ,,,— ^ 
(/>.  alricilla),  and  Bonaparte's  giill 
<Z.  Philadelphia K  The  common  Eu- 
ropean QUlllS  Lams  lanr... 


'*^ 


Ilernng  Gull  {Larus  aru-r.tntiis),  in  winter  plumage. 

Gall  teaser  (ZooU)^  the  jager;  —  also  applied  to  certain 
spi'cies  of  terns. 

Gull'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    Act  of  being  gulled.    [O&j.] 

Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  rpdlaqf.,  sir,  by  siich  a  crenturc  ?     B.  Jotiron. 

GuU'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  gulls ;  a  deceiver. 

GuU^er-y  (-$•),  n.  An  act,  or  the  practice,  of  gulling ; 
trickerv  :  fraud,     [i?.]     *' A  mere  gullery.^^  Srlderi. 

Glil'iet  (grd'let),  71.  [OE.  golet,  OF.  goulet,  Sim.  of 
gole^  f/oule.  throat,  F.  gueulr.  L.  gxUa  ;  perh.  akin  to 
Skr.  g(da,  G.  kehle  :  cf.  F.  gnulel  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
,<70«/o^/e  channel,  gutter.  Cf.  Gules.  Gullt.]  1.  {Annt.) 
The  tube  by  which  fon<i  and  drink  are  carried  from  the 
pharjTix  to  the  stomach  ;  the  esophagus. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  food  passage,  or  per- 


llse,    unite,    mde,    full,    Up,    tiia. ; 
42 


pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      cbair  ;    go  ;    sine,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bOM  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


GULLETING 
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forming  similar  functions  ;  as :  (a)  A  channel  for  water. 
{b)  {Enrjin.)  A  preparatory  cut  or  channel  in  excava- 
tions, of  buflicient  width  for  the  passage  of  eartli  \vaia;un8. 
{c)  A  concave  cut  made  iu  the  teetli  uf  some  saw  blades. 

Onllet-iag  (gul'let-Ing),  n.  {Engin.)  A  system  of 
excavating  by  nutans  of  gullets  or  cliauuels. 

Gul'U-ble  (i(ril''ir-b'li,  a.  Easily  gulled  ;  that  may  be 
duped.  —  GlU'U-bil'i-ty  (gril'lI-bll'T-ty),  n.     Biirk^:. 

Goirish  (gfil'ishj,  «.  Foolish;  stupid.  [Cfis.] 
—  Ouirish-ness,  n.     I0hs.'\ 

Gully  (gtiriy),  n.  ;  pi.  Gdllies  (-ITz).  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.]   A  large  kuife.     [.Sco^l  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gully,  n.  ;  pi.  Gullies  (-ITz).  [Formerly  gullet.}  1.  A 
channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by  a  current  uf 
water  ;  a  short  deep  portion  of  a  torrent's  bed  when  dry. 

2.  A  grooved  iron  rail  or  tram  plate.    lEiig.} 

Gnlly  gut,  a  glutton.  [Obs.]  Chapmati.  —  Gully  hole,  the 
opening  through  which  gutters  discharge  surface  «  ater. 

Gully,  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Gullied  (-ITd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
\b.  n.  GuLLYiKG.]     To  wear  into  a  gully  or  iuto  gullies. 

Gully,  V.  i.     To  flow  noisily.     [^Obs'}  Johnson. 

Gu-los'1-ty  (gu-15s'T-t^),  n.  [L.  gulositas,  fr.  gulosus 
gluttonous.  See  Gullet.]  Excessive  appetite  ;  greedi- 
ness ;  voracity.     [^.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gulp  (gulp),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gulped  (gulpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gulping.]  [D.  gulpeii,  vi.  OD.  gofpe  gulf.] 
To  swallow  eagerly,  or  in  large  draughts ;  to  swallow  up ; 
to  take  down  at  one  swallow. 

He  does  not  swallow,  hot  he  o^^l's  it  down.     Cotcper. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  gliblv  ^dped  down  the  whole  imrmtive. 

Ficliliurj. 

To  gulp  op,  to  throw  up  from  the  stomach  ;  to  disgorge. 

Gulp,  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  a  large  mouthful ;  a 
swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

2.  A  disgorging.     \_Ci'Uoq.'\ 

Gulph  (gulf),  n.     {Obs.}    See  Gulp. 

Gult  (gult),  7*.    Guilt.    See  Guilt.     [06.?.]   Chnnrer. 

Gull'y(-J;), '7.     Guilty.     [6*6.1.]  Chaucer. 

Gul'y  (gul'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gules;  red. 
*'  Those  fatal  guly  dragons."  Milton. 

Gum  (gum),  7i.  [OE.  got>te,  AS.  gama  palate;  akin 
to  G.  gaumen,  OHG.  goumo^  yuomo,  Icel.  gOiiir,  Sw. 
go7fi  ;  cf.  Gr.  xatVetj'  to  gape.]  The  dense  tissues  which 
invest  the  teeth,  and  cover  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  jaws. 

Gam  raah  (J/f(/.),  strophulus  in  a  teetldug  child;  red 
gum.  —  Gum  stick,  a  smooth  hard  substance  for  children 
to  bite  upon  while  teething. 

Guzn.  f.  t.  To  deepen  and  enlarge  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  of  (a  worn  saw).     See  Gummer. 

Gum,  n.  [OE.  gomme,  gnmme,  F.  gomme,  L.  giimmi 
and  connnis^  fr.  Gr.  Ko/j-fii,  prob.  from  an  Egyptian  form 
kaml ;  cf.  It.  gommu.)  1.  A  vegetable  secretion  of 
many  trees  or  plants  that  hardens  when  it  exudes,  but  is 
soluble  in  water;  as,  gum  arable  ;  gum  tragacanth  ;  the 
gum  of  the  cherry  tree.  Also,  with  less  propriety,  exuda- 
tions that  are  not  soluble  in  water  ;  as,  gum  copal  and 
gum  saudarac,  which  are  really  resins. 

2.  (Bot.)  See  Gum  tree,  below. 

3.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  gum  tree ; 
hence,  any  roughly  made  hive  ;  also,  a  vessel  or  bin  made 
of  a  hollow  log.     ISouthem  U.  S.} 

4.  A  rubber  overshoe.     {_Loca?,  ['.  .9.] 

Black  gum,  Blue  gum,  Britiflh  gum,  etc.  See  under  Black, 
Blue,  etc.  —Gum  Acaroides,  the  resinous  g"U]n  of  tiie  Aus- 
tralian grass  trt-p  [.Xaiithorrhrea). —Gum  animal  (Zonl.), 
the  galago  of  Wf.-,t  Africa ;  —  so  called  because  it  fec<Is  on 
gums.  See  Gal.\.oo.  —  Gum  anlmi  ur  animi.  See  Anim^. 
—  Gum  arable,  a  gum  yielded  mostly  by  several  species  of 
Acacia  u-hiefly  A.  vera  and  .1.  Airib/ra)  growiiig  ui  Africa 
and  Southern  A.sia;  — called  also '/;/;/;  acacia.  East  Indian 
Eum  arable  comes  from  a  tree  of  the  Orange  family  which 
bears  the  elephant  ajjple.  —  Gum  butea,  a  gum  yielded  by 
the  Indian  plants  Buf^n  frondosii  .-uid  B.  stcjierba,  and 
used  locally  ni  tanning  and  in  precipitating  indigo.— Gum 
clfltufl,  a  plant  of  the  t;enu3  <'i.':/us  I  Cisfus  ladauifrnis),  a. 
species  of  rock  rose.— Gum  dragon.  See  Tragacanth. — 
Gum  elaBtlc,  Elastic  gum.  See  CAOUTCHorc.  —  Gum  eleml. 
See  Eleml  —  Gum  Juniper.  See  Sandarac.  —  Gum  kino. 
See  under  Kino.  —Gam  lac.  See  Lie— Q-um  Ladanum, 
a  fragrant  gum  yielded  by  several  Oriental  .species  of 
Cistus  or  rock  rose.  —Gum  paBsages,  sap  receptacles  ex- 
tending through  the  parenchyma  of  certain  plants 
<A7ni/'j<iahice.T,  Cnctare.T,  et<-.  i.  an<l  affording  passage  for 
pim.  —  Gam  pot.  a  v.arnish  maker's  utensil  for  melting 
pumand  mixing  >  it  hrr  ingredients.— Gum  realn,  the  milky 
juice  of  a  plant  ^nliditlr, I  by  exposure  to  air;  one  of  cer- 
tam  msp:ssatid  «apH,  mivturesof, orhaving  propertiesof, 
gum  and  resin;  a  resin  containing  more  or  less  mucilag- 
moua  aTid  gummy  matter. —Gum  aandarac.  See  Sanda- 
rac.  —  Gum  Senegal,  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable, 
yielded  by  trees  (,4(v/Cia  Verrk  and  A.  A-bmsmiii'  grow- 
ing in  the  Senegal  country.  West  Africa.  —Gum  traga- 
canth. See  ThAOACANTH.  —  Gum  tree,  the  nnme  given  to 
several  trees  in  America  and  Australia:  un  The  black 
gum  (Sfissa  vtultijtora),  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
Southern  States,  bearing  a  small  blue  fruit,  the  favorite 
food  of  the  opossum.  Most  of  the  large  trees  become 
hollow,  (b)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Eiicn!>/;,fif.s  Sec  Fr- 
CALPYTUs.  (^cj  The  sweet  gum  tree  of  the  United  States 
il.i<nn,tnmhnr  st]/nrrit!ua),  a  large  and  beautiful  tree 
with  pointedly  lobed  leaves  and  woody  burlike  fruit.  It 
exudea  an  aromatic  terebinthine  juice.  —  Gum  water  a 
Bohition  of  gum,  esp.  of  gum  arabic,  in  wnter.  -  Gum 
wood,  the  woo<l  of  any  gum  tree,  esp.  the  wood  of  the 
Auailj/ptus  piprrifn,  of  New  South  Wales. 

Onm.  r.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Gummed  (gumd);  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  71.  GCMiinJo.]  To  smear  with  gum;  to  close  with 
gum  ;  to  unite  or  .stiffen  by  gum  or  a  gumlike  subBtiuice  ; 
to  make  sticky  with  a  gumlike  siibHtance, 

He  fret*  like  a  mannu//  velvet.  S/,n/.. 

Gum,  r.  i.    To  exude  or  form  gum  ;  to  l>prome  gummy. 

Gam^lW  (grim'b.*,),  n.  r^^'rittcn  also  gombo.]  1.  A 
»"ijp  thickened  with  the  mucilaginous  pods  of  the  okra  ; 
okra  Hoiip. 

2.  Tlio  okra  plant  or  its  podfl. 

Qnm'boll(grim'boin,  n.  (-Vcd.)  A  flraali  suppurating 
intiamed  spot  on  the  gum. 

II  Onni'mA  (gum'tni),  n.  ;  pj.  GuMaATA  (-14).    [NL. 


So  called  from  its  gummy  contents.    See  GuM.]    (Med.) 
A  kind  of  soft  tumor,  u;3uully  ot  .syphilitic  origin. 

Gum-ma'tOUS  (.giim-ma'tiisj,  a.  {JIt'd.j  Belonguig 
to,  or  resembling,  gumma. 

Gum'mer  (gum'mer),  n.  [From  2d  Gum.]  A  punch- 
cutting  tool,  or  machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  a  worn  saw. 

Gum-mli'er-ons  (giim-mif'er-us),  a.  [L.  gurnmi  gum 
-j-  -jerous.']     Producing  gum  ;  gum-bearing. 

Guxn'mi-ness  (gum'ml-u6s),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gummy  ;  viscousness. 

Gum'nilte  l.-uiit),  ji.  [So  called  because  it  occurs  in 
roimded  or  flattened  pieces  which  look  like  gum.]  {Miii.) 
A  yellow  amorphous  mineral,  essentially  a  hydrated oxide 
of  uranium  derived  from  tlie  alteration  of  uraninite. 

Gum-mos'l-ty  (gum-m5s'i-ty).  n.  Gumminess  ;  a  vis- 
cous or  adhesive  quality  or  nature.      [_B.}  I'loyer. 

Gum'mous  (gum'mus),  a.  [L.  guinmosus ;  cf.  F. 
gomineux.l     1.  Gumlike,  or  composed  of  gum  ;  gummy, 

2.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gumma. 

Gum'my  (-mj')*  o.  ICompur.  Gummier  (-ml-erl  ; 
superl.  Gummiest.]  Consisting  of  gum;  viscous;  ad- 
hesive; producing  or  containing  gum  ;  covered  with  gum 
or  a  substance  resembling  gum. 

Kindles  the  nuin'n'j  bark  of  fir  or  pine.  Milton. 

Then  rubs  'his^mmy  eyes.  Dnjdeu. 

Gummy  tumor  (Med.),  a  gumma. 

Gump  (gump),  71.  [Cf.  Sw.  &  Dan.  gu7}ip  buttocks, 
rump,  Icei.  gumpr.']  A  dolt ;  a  dunce.   [Lou}  IloUouay. 

Gump^tion  (-shiin),  ??.  [OE.  gom,  gome,  attention; 
akin  to  AS.  geo/niaii,  ggmmi,  to  regard,  observe,  gyme 
care,  OS.  gbmean  to  heed,  Goth,  gaumjan  to  see,  notice.] 

1.  Capacity;  shrewdness;  common  sense.  IColloq.} 
One  does  not  have  gumption  till  one  has  been  properly  clicatcd. 

Lord  Z'/ttoii, 

2.  (Pai7it.)  (a)  The  art  of  preparing  colors.  Sir  W. 
Scott.     (6)  Megilp.     FairhoU. 

Gun  (giiuj,  ;).  [OE.  goinie,  gunne  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Ir.,  Gael.,  &.  LL.  giaina,  W.  gun;  possibly 
(like  caTiTio?))  fr.  L.  ca7ina  reed,  tube  ;  or  abbreviated  fr. 
OF.  mango7i7iel ,  E.  mangonel,  a  machine  for  hurling 
stones.]  1.  A  weapon  which  throws  or  propels  a  mis- 
sile to  a  distance  ;  any  firearm  or  instrument  for  throw 
ing  projectiles  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  consisting 
of  a  tube  or  barrel  closed  at  one  end,  in  which  the  pro- 
jectile is  placed,  with  an  explosive  charge  behind,  which 
is  ignited  by  various  means.  Muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
and  fowling  pieces  are  smaller  guns,  for  hand  use,  and 
are  called  small  ar7ns.  Larger  guns  are  called  cannon, 
ordnance,  Jieldpieces,  carronades,  hoicitzers,  etc.  See 
these  terms  in  the  Vocabulary 

As  swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gimne 

"When  lire  is  m  the  powiler  runue,  Chaucer. 

The  word  gnn  was  in  use  in  Enplnntl  for  an  engine  to  cast  a 

thing  from  a  man  long  before  there  was  aiiv  gunpowder  found 

out.  "  Seidell. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  piece  of  heavy  ordnance ;  in  a  restricted 
sense,  a  caimon. 

3.  pi.  (\aut.)  Violent  blasts  of  wind. 

C^^  Gims  are  classified,  according  to  their  construction 
or  nianuer  of  loading,  as  rijied  or  smoothbore,  breech- 
toailinij  or  inuzzl'--loadi7iij,  cast  ovbuili-up  guns;  or  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  as  field,  mountain,  prairie,  seacoast, 
and  sirije  guns. 

ArmBtrong  ^un.  a  wrought  iron  breech-loading  cannon 
named  after  its  Englisli  inventor,  Sir  William  Arinstroun. 
—  Great  gun, a  piece  of 
heavy  ordnance  ;  hence 
(/'/f/.t,  a  person  superior 
in  any  way. —Gun  bar- 
rel, tlie  barrel  ortube  of 
a  gun.  —  Gun  carriage, 
the  carriage  on  winch 
a  gun  is  mounted  or 
moved. 


Field  Gun  Carriage,  detached  from  the  Limber.  A  Stock  ;  U 
Cheek  ;  a  Lunette  :  '<  Trail  I'lato  :  c  c  Pointing  Rings ;  (/  Han- 
dle ;  ee  Prolon're  HnokR ;  /  Wheel  Guard  Plate;  g  Lock 
Chain,  Nut,  Uolt,  and  Washer;  /  Llevating  Screw:  q  Trun- 
nion Plate  ;  r  Cap-square  ;  s  Cap-Bquarc  Chains  and  Keys  ; 
1  Prolonge  ;  2  Sponge  and  Rammer  ;  3  IlandBpikc. 


Carriage,  for  Casemate  or  Barbette  GUn. 
A  Carrioge  proper  j  B  ChoeBie. 
-  Oun  cotton  (Chrm.),  a  general  name  for  a  series  of 
explosive  nitric  ethers  of  celluloce,  obtained  by  steep- 
ing cotton  in  nitric  and  Hulpltnnc  acidw.  Altliougli 
there  are  fornu'd  substances  containing  nitric  .acid  rad- 
urals,  yet  the  rcMults  exactly  resemble  ordinary  cotton 
in  appearance.  It  burns  without  asli,  with  explosion  if 
confined,  but  quietly  and  harmlessly  if  free  and  opi-ii. 
and  in  small  miantity.  Specifically,  tho  lower  nitnites 
of  cellulose  wiiicli  are  'Inholubh-  in  ether  and  alcohol 
in  distinction  from  the  liighest  {j)yror7/li7i)  which  i^ 
Holuble.  See  PvitoxyuN,  and  cf.  XYl.niniN.  The  izuv. 
cottons  are  usc-d  for  l)la.sting  and  somewhat  in  gunnerv  ; 
for  making  celluloid  when  compounded  with  camphor  ; 
and  the  solulde  variety  ip)/ror>j/in)  for  makini:  collodion. 
See  CEU-ri,<un,  and  Colloiuon.  Gun  cotton  is  fre- 
quently but  improperly  called  nitrocelhilo.fr.  It  is  not 
a  nilro  comjiound,  but  an  tthemd  salt  of  nitric  acid.  - 
Oun  deck.    See  tinder  Deck.      Gun  flro,  the  time  at  wliich 


the  mominp  or  the  evening  gun  is  fired.  —  Gun  m«tel,  a 
bronze,  ordinarily  composed  of  nine  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  till,  used  forcannoii.  etc.  The  name  is  also  giveu 
to  certain  strong  mixtures  of  cast  iron.  -  Gun  port 
<.\aut.),  an  openuig  iu  a  ship  tliruugh  whicli  a  cannon'a 
muzzle  IS  run  out  fur  firing.  -  Gim  tackle  (,V*iu^),  the 
blocks  and  pulleys  athxed  to  the  side  of  a  ship,  by  winch 
a  gun  carriage  is  run  to  and  from  the  gun  port.  —  Gaa 
tackle  p^rchaae(^'au^),  a  tackle  composed  of  two  single 
blocks  and  a  fall.  ?W/eH.— Krupp  gun.  a  wrought  steel 
breeeh-loading  cannon,  named  after  its  Gennan  invent- 
or. Herr  A/ i(/->y.  -Machine  gun,  a  breech-loading  gun  or 
a  group  of  .such  t,Tm.s.  mounted  on  acarriag<- or  other  hold- 
er, and  having  a  reservoir  containing  cartridges  whicli 
are  loaded  mto  the  gun  or  guns  and  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, sometimes  in  volleys,  by  machinery  operated  by 
turning  a  crank.  Several  hundred  shots  can  be  fired  in 
a  mmute  with  accurate  aim.  The  Gatlina  gun,  (rard/ier 
f/tin,  Hotvhk'.':^  fj'iu,  and  .\ouinitrll  gun,  named  for  their 
inventors,   and  tlie    French    untrailh-use,    are     machine 

Snis.—lo  blow  great  guns  (A'au^^  to  blow  a  gale.    Sefr 
UN,  71.,  'i. 

Gun  (gun),  V.  i.  To  practice  fowling  or  hunting  small 
game  ;  —  cliiefly  in  participial  form;  as,  to  go  gutnmig. 

|[  Gu'ua  (gob'na),  n.  [Skr.  f7«?ja  quality.]  In  Sanskrit 
grammar,  a  lengthening  of  the  simple  vowels  a,  i,  u,  hy 
prefixhig  an  a  element.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  same  vowel  change  in  other  languagea. 

Gu'nar-chy  (gu'nSr-ky),  n.    See  GYNAKcirv. 

GunlJoat'  (gunHjot').  /;.  (Nav.)  A  vessel  of  light 
draught,  carrying  one  or  more  guns. 

Gun'  cotton  (k5t't'n).     See  under  GuN. 

Gun'ae-let  (gun'de-15t),  n.     lObs.}    See  Gondola. 

3iarston. 

Gun'fllnt^  (gun'flTnf),  n.  A  sharpened  flint  for  the 
lock  of  a  gun,  to  ignite  the  charge.  It  was  in  common 
use  before  the  introdiiction  of  percussion  caps. 

I!  Gun'Jah  (^'un'ja^.  n.     (Bot.)  See  Ganja. 

Gun'lock''  (gTiii'lCk'),  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun,  for  pro- 
ducing the  discharge.    See  Lock. 

Gun'nage  (-naj ;  48),  n.  The  number  of  guns  car- 
ried by  a  sliip  of  war. 

Gun'nel  (-n51),  7*.     [See  Gunwale.]     1.  A  gunwale. 

2.  (Zoul.)  A  small,  eel-shaped,  marine  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Muncnoides;  esp.,  M.  gunnellus  of  Europe  and 
America  ;  —  called  also  gunnel  fish,  bittterfish,  rock  eel. 

Gun'ner  (-ner),  n.  1.  One  who  works  a  gun,  whether 
on  hand  or  sea  ;  a  cannoneer. 

2.  A  warrant  officer  in  the  navy  having  charge  of  the- 
ordnance  on  a  vessel. 

3-  (Zoi'iL)  (a)  The  great  northern  diver  or  loon.  See- 
Loon,     (b)  The  sea  bream.     IProv.  Eng.  or  Irish} 

Gunner's  daughter,  the  gun  to  which  men  or  boys  we  re- 
lashed  for  punisliment.     [Sailor'' s  sla7ig\       }V.  C.  Kussell. 

Gun'ner-y  (-5),  n.  That  branch  of  military  science 
whicli  comprehends  the  tlieory  of  projectiles,  and  the 
manner  of  constructing  and  using  ordnance. 

Gun'nle  (gSn'nl),  n.  (Mining)  Space  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  ore. 

Gun'nlng  (giin'nTng),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  himt- 
ing  or  shooting  game  with  a  gun. 

The  art  of  gtnining  was  but  little  practiced.     Goldsmith. 

Gun'ny  (giin'ny),  Ji.,  Gun'ny  cloth'  (klSth';  115). 
[Hind.  go7i,  goni,  a  sack,  sacking.]  A  strong,  coarse- 
kind  of  sacking,  made  from  the  fibers  (called  jute)  of 
two  plants  of  the  genus  Co7-chorus  {C.  oUtorius  and  C. 
capsularis),  of  India.  The  fiber  is  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cordage. 

Gunny  bag,  a  sack  made  of  gunny,  used  for  coarse  com- 
modities. 

Gu-noc'ra-cy  (gu-nok'ra-sy).  n.    See  Gyneocract. 

Gun''pOW'der  (gun'pou'der),  n.  (Chcm.)  A  black,, 
granular,  explosive  substance,  consisting  of  an  intimate 
mcclianical  mixture  of  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  It  is 
used  in  gunnery  and  bla&ting. 

I^^Gunpowder  consists  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
niter,  with  lu  to  1.*j  per  cent  of  each  of  the  other  ingredi- 
euts.  Its  explosive  energy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tain.g  the  nece.'*sary  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  own  com- 
bustion, and  liberates  gases  (chieny  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide',  which  occupy  a  thousand  or  fifteen  himdred 
times  more  space  than  the  powder  which  generated 
them. 

Gunpowder  pile  driver,  a  pile  driver,  the  hammer  of 
which  is  thrown  up  bv  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. — 
Gunpowder  plot  i  /-.'ng.  Jli.\-f.),  a  jilot  to  destroy  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  revenge  for  the  penal  laws- 
against  Catholics,  As  Guy  Fawkes,  the  agent  of  the  con- 
spirators, was  about  to  fire  the  mine,  which  was  placed 
imder  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  seized,  Nov.  5,  ]fi(i.). 
Hence,  Nov.  .'i  is  known  in  England  as  Gv>/  Foirkes  Day. 
—  Gunpowder  tea.  a  species  of  fine  green  tea,  each  leaf  of 
which  is  rolled  into  a  small  ball  or  pellet. 

Gun'reach'  (-rech/),«.  The  reach  or  distance  to  which, 
a  gun  will  shoot  ;  gunshot. 

Gun'room'  (-room'),  «.  (Xnut.)  An  apartment  on  tho 
after  end  of  the  lower  gun  deck  of  a  ship  of  war,  usually 
occupied  as  a  niessroom  by  the  commissioued  ottlcers,. 
except  tho  captain; — called  xcardrooin  in  the  United 
States  navy, 

Gun'shot'  (-shot').  «.    1.  Act  of  firing  a  gxm  ;  a  shot. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a. 
gun,  so  as  to  be  effective  ;  tliu  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 
Those  wlio  (ire  come  over  to  tlic  royal  party  are  supposed  to  ho- 

out  ..I  [KlN^lwt.  Jh'/i/f,,. 

Gun'shot',  a.  Made  by  tho  shot  of  a  gun  ;  as,  a  gujif 
shot  wound. 

Gun'smlth'  (-smith'),  n.  Ono  whose  occupation,  is  to- 
make  or  repair  small  firc.irms;  an  armorer. 

Gun'smfth'er-y  (-er-5  l,  l  n.     The  art  or  business  of  a. 

Gun 'smithing,  "       I      gunamilh. 

Gun'ster  (-ster),  J?.     A  gunner.     [/?.]  Toiler. 

Gun'stlck'  l-stlk')*".  .'^  stick  to  ram  down  thechargo 
of  a  THusket,  etc.  ;  a  rammer  or  ramrod.     [/''-I 

Gun'stock'  (-HtQk'),  7J.  Tho  stock  or  wood  to  whicli 
the  biirrel  of  a  hand  gun  is  fastened. 

Gun'atono''  (-Kton'),  n.  A  cannon  ball;  —  so  rnllc(il 
bccauHC  originally  made  of  stone.     [Obs.}  Shak. 
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Qnn'Ter  rfc:'  (gPn'tSr  rtgO-  iX'!"/.)  a  topmizot  or- 
rangi'ii  with  metal  bands  no  that  it  will  roadily  ulido  up 
and  i'cw.»  the  lo'.ver  mast. 

Chxnler'B  O^iallV  (-terz  clian').  {Surveyingy  Tho 
<  baiii  ordica.'ily  uatid  in  measuring  land.  Sco  Chain, 
"•.  (.  a:id  GtiNTER's  kcalk. 

Gunner's  lino'  (»!"')■  Alogarltlmiic  line  on  Gunter'a 
sciile,  used  tor  perfornar.p  thf  niultii)Iu'ation  and  divi- 
nion  of  nuioberH  inerhanically  hy  tlio  dividorn  ;  ^called 
also  lin^  of  lilies,  tuA  line  of  jminhfrs. 

Gan'ter'B  (llia6'rai;t(kwod'r,/iit).  a  thin  fiundrant, 
made  uf  brasa,  wood,  etc.,  hIkiwiii^' u  ntercnjjra[iJiic  pro- 
jei^tiou  on  tho  piano  of  the  equator,  liy  it  aict  found  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  sun's  azimutli,  the  altitude  of  ob- 
jects in  degrees,  etc.    See  Gdntee's  scale. 

OlWter's  scale'  (skal'}.  A  scale  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Ednnuid  Gunter  (15S1-1G'2G),  a  professor  of  natron- 
oniy  at  Greshain  College,  London,  wlio  invented  also 
Ginit'.'i-''s  chain,  and  f.iKnttr's  '/iiddnnit. 

C^^  Gunter's  scale  ia  a  wooden  rule,  two  feet  lonp, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  marked  -scTiles  of  eciual  partH,  of 
chords,  sinew,  t:uit,'i'iits,  rhoml)s,  etc.,  and  on  tho  nther 
aide,. scales  uf  ]n^;:LritliiuH  of  these  various  parts,  by  lueana 
of  which  many  inulilniis  in  surveying  and  naviKittion  may 
be  solved,  mechauii;ally,  by  the  aid  of  dividers  alone. 

Oun'Wale  (gfiu'wal  ;  conunonlt/  giln'nel),  n.  [Gun 
+  2V(ili\  So  named  because  the  upper  guns  were  pointed 
from  it.]  {Naut.)  The  upper  edge  of  aveHsel's  or  boat's 
side;  the  uppermost  wale  of  a  ship  (not  including  tlie 
bulwarks) ;  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on 
either  side  from  the  quarter-deck  to  tlie  forecastle,  being 
tho  uppermost  bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull.     [Written  also  gniinpL\ 

GurgO  (gflrj),  n.     [L.  gurfjesT]     A  whirlpool.     [Obs."] 
TJie  pluin,  wherein  n  hluck  bituminous  pufffe 
Boils  out  from  under  ground.  Milton. 

Qurge,  1^  ^     [See  Gorge.]    To  swallow  up.     iObs.'\ 

Our'geons  (gflr'jQnz),  n.  pi.    I0bs.'\   See  Grudgeons. 

Our'glo  (-g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Guroled  (-g"Id); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gdrglino  (-glTng).J  [Cf.  It.  gnr<jofiliare 
to  gargle,  bubble  up,  fr.  L.  gnrguUo  gullet.  Cf.  Garole, 
Gorge.]  To  nm  or  How  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy 
current,  as  water  from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  among 
pebbles  or  stones. 

Pure  gnrqling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 

And  wuste  their  music  on  the  suvn^e  race.       Younn. 

Qur'gle,  n.  The  act  of  gurgling  ;  a  broken,  bubbling 
noise.     **  Tinkling  gurgle.';.''''  W.  Thompson. 

Our'glet  (-gist),  n.  [See  Goolet.]  A  porous  earth- 
en jar  for  cooling  water  by  evaporation 

Qw'gllng-ly  (-gltng-iy),  ii<lr.     In  a  gurgling  manner. 

Owrgojle  C-goil),  n.     See  Gargoyle. 

Qur'Jun  (-jiin),  n.  A  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil  derived 
from  the  Dipierocarpus  Ixris,  an  East  Indian  tree.  It 
is  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in 
the  coarser  kinds  of  paint. 

Gurl  (gOrl),  71.  A  young  person  of  either  sex.  [Obs."] 
See  Girl.  Chaitcer. 

Gurlet  (gflrlSt),  n.  {Masonry)  A  pickax  with  one 
sliarp  point  and  ons  cutting  edge.  Knight. 

Gur'^jy  (-mj),  t:.     (Mining)  A  level ;  a  working. 

Gl2r'l,aid  (-nerd),  )  n.     [OF.    gornal,    gournnty    gor- 

Gu^'uot  (-^St),  J  nart,  pefh.  akin  to  F.  grogner 
to  grunt;  cf.  Tr.  gvAvneod  gurnard.]  (Zoul.)  "One  of 
several  Eui*npean  marine  fishes,  of  the  genus  Trigla  and 
allied  genera,  hr.ving  a  large  and  spiny  head,  witli  mailed 
cheeks.  Soraa  cf  the  species  are  highly  esteemed  for 
food.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  American 
sea  robins.     [Written  also  gourn€t.'\ 


Gurnard  (Tiigla  hir::mlu). 

riyteg  gumtrd.    See  -mder  Flying. 

Qor'nl-ad  (gfir'nT-Sd),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Gwixiad. 

Guj'ry(gur'r5),?i.  An  alvine  evacuation;  also,  refuse 
matter.     [0'>s.  or  Local]  Holland. 

Gur'ry,  n.     [Hind,  gnrhl.']    A  small  fort.     [India] 

Qurt  (yf^.rt),  n.  {Mining)  A  gutter  or  channel  for 
water,  hewn  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  working  drift.  Pagr. 

GurtS  (gQrts),  n.  p'.     [Cf.  Grout.]     Groats.     [Obs.] 

Gush  (gvlsh),  .-.  /.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gushed  (giisht);  /;. 
pr^  &  vb.  n.  GusHiN-;.]  [OE.  guschen,  cf.  Icel.  gitsa  and 
gjosa,  also  D.  giuhnt;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  geofanto  pour, 
G.  gies3€n,  Goth,  giutan,  E.  gni.     Cf.  Found  to  cast.] 

1.  To  issue  with  violence  end  rapidity,  n.s  a  fluid  ;  to 
rush  forth  as  a  fluid  from  confinement ;  to  flow  copiously. 

lie  emote  the  rock  that  the  Tv.'.lcrs  gushed  out.    Ps.  luxviii.  20. 
A  sea  of  blood  gmhcd  f  i-om  the  gaping  wound.    Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  sentimcntra  or  untimely  exhibition  of 
affection ;  to  display  enthu-^iasin  in  a  silly,  demonctrative 
manner.     [^Colloq."] 

Gasb,  V.  t.    To  omit  in  a  copiou.T  manner.     [H.] 

The  gcping  woimd  giishtd  cut  a  crimson  ilood.     Itrvden. 
Gash.  n.     X.   A  sucWeu  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid 
from  an  inclosed  place  ;  Cin  (^mission  of  a  liquid  in  a  large 
quantity.  r,nd  with  force  ;  the  fluid  thus  emitted  ;  a  rapid 
outpouring  of  anything  ;  as,  a  gnsh  of  song  from  a  bird. 
The  ffush  of  springs, 
And  full  of  lofty  Tour-toinB.  Byron. 

2>  A  sentimental  exhibition  of  alTection  or  enthuBiasm, 
etc.  ;  effusive  display  of  sentimeair..     [^C'-dho.] 
Gush'er  (-or),  «.     One  who  gTishc".     [Coiloq.] 
Gush'lng,  a.     X.  Rushing  forth  with  violence,  as  a 


fluid ;  flowing  copiously  ;  as,  gushing  waters.    "  dish- 
ing blood."  Milt'iv. 

C!,.  Emitting  copiously,  as  tears  or  words  ;  weakly  unci 
unreservedly  'Icmonstrative  in  mattern  of  affection  ;  scn- 
liinental.      \('uUi><].\ 

Gush'lng-ly  (gunli'Ing-lj^),  adv.  1.  In  a  gushing  man- 
ner ;  (-npiouHly.  liijnm. 

2.   Wcitkly  ;  sentimentally;  effusively.     [Colloij.] 

Qua'set  (giis'nfit),  ?i.  [F.  gousac.t  annpit,  fob,  gusset, 
dim.  of  goHssi'  pod,  husk;  cf.  It.  giiscio  shell,  or  W. 
riri/st'd  gore,  gusMet.]  1.  A  small  pieci;  of  cloth  inserted 
in  a  garment,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  some  part 
or  giving  it  a  tapering  enlargement. 

Seam  und  yiwHcf  and  band.  J/outl. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  gusset  in  a  garment;  as: 
((/)  (Armor)  A  small  piece  of  chain  mail  at  tho  open- 
ings of  the  joints  beneath  the  arms,  (h)  (Mark.)  A  kind 
of  bracket,  or  angular  piece  of  iron,  fastened  in  the  an- 
gles of  a  structure  to  give  strength  or  stiffness;  esp., 
tho  part  joining  the  barrel  and  tho  Jirc  box  of  a  locomo- 
tive boiler. 

3.  (Jlcr.)  An  abatement  or  mark  of  dishonor  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  resembling  a  gusset. 

Gust  (gust),  71.    [Icel.  gustr  a  cool  breeze.    Cf.  Gusn.] 
i.  A  sudden  squall ;  a  violent  blast  of  wind  ;  a  sudden 
and  brief  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind. 

Snow,  and  had,  etormy  ffust  and  flaw.  Mtlton. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent  burst  of  passion.  Baron. 

Gust,  n.      [L.  gufitus ;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  gusfo.     V46.] 

1.  The  sense  or  pleasure  of  tasting ;  relish;  gusto. 

An  ox  will  relish  tlic  tender  flesh  of  kida  with  as  much  gu.':t 
and  appetite.  J<.t.  Tafihir. 

2.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  particularly  that  which 
is  exquisitely  relished  ;  enjoyment. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  J'ojic. 

3.  Intellectual  taste ;  fancy. 

-\  clioice  iif  it  nmy  be  made  according  to  the  gust  and  manner 
of  tlie  ancieutH.  JJrj/dcn, 

Oust,  V.  t.  [Cf.  L.  gnstare.  It.  gu-stare,  Sp.  gnstar. 
See  Gust  a  relish.]  To  taste  ;  to  have  arelish  for.'[t^/(.';.] 

Gust'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Gust,  t'.]  [O&s.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  tasted  ;  tastable. 

This  position  informs  us  of  a.  vulgar  error,  terming  the  gall 
bitter  ;  whereas  there  is  nuthinj^  gustuhlc  sweeter.  Harvey. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  toothsome  ;  savory. 
A  giiAtiifilc  thing,  seen  or  Bmelt,  excites  the  appetite,  and  affectfl 
the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth.  JJcrham. 

Quat'a-ble,  n.     Anything  that  can  be  tasted.     [0^;.?.] 

Gus'tard  (gus'terd),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  Tlie  great  bustard. 

Gus-ta'tion  (gus-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  gnstatio :  cf.  F. 
gu.station.}     The  act  of  tasting.     [R.']       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Qust'a-tO-ry  (gQst'a-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  sub- 
servient to,  the  sense  of  taste ;  as,  the  gustatory  nerve 
which  supplies  the  front  of  the  tongue. 

Gust'fUl  (-fill),  a.  Tasteful  ;  well-tasted.  [065.] 
Sir  K.  Digby.  — Gust'ful-ness,  n.     [Obs.]     Barrow. 

Gust'lul,  a.     Gusty.     [R.J 

A  gust/id  April  morn.  Tvniiyson. 

Gustless,  a.     Tasteless  ;  insipid.     [R.] 

Gus'tO  (gus'to),  n.  [It.  or  Sp.,  fr.  L.  guslt/s ;  akin  to 
E.  choose.  Cf.  lid  Gdst,  GouT.]  Nice  or  keen  appre- 
ciation or  enjoyment ;  relisli ;  taste;  fancy.         Drydcn. 

llGus-to'so  U'"^ts-to'e6),a.  &a(i('.  [It.]  (il/w^.)  Taste- 
ful ;  in  a  tu.stclul,  agreeable  manner. 

Gust^y  (gust'y),  a.  Subject  to,  or  characterized  by, 
gusts  or  squalls  ;  windy  ;  stormy  ;  tempestuous. 

Upon  a  raw  and  gustij  day.  Shak. 

Gut  (gut),  n.  [OE.  gut.,  got,  AS.  gnt,  prob.  orig.,  a 
cbiinnel,  and  akin  to  geutun  to  pour.    See  Found  to  cast.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  ;  as,  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

2.  An  intestine  ;  a  bowel ;  the  whole  aUmentary  ca- 
nal;  the  enteron  ;  (pi.)  bowels;  entrails. 

3.  One  of  the  prepared  entrails  of  an  animal,  esp.  of 
a  sheep,  used  for  various  purposes.     See  Catgut. 

4.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  a  silkworm  (when  ready 
to  spin  its  cocoon),  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  into 
a  thread.  TJiis,  when  dry,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  is 
used  as  the  snood  of  a  fish  line. 

Blind  gnt.    See  Cecum,  n.  (b). 

Gut,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gutted  (-tSd)  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
u.  Gutting.]  1,  To  take  out  the  bowels  from  ;  to  evis- 
cerate. 

2.  To  plunder  of  contents ;  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
interior  or  contents  of  ;  as,  a  mob  gutted  the  house. 

Tom  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  having  gutted  a  iiropor 
name  ul  its  \ijwels,  used  itas  treeiy  as  lie  pleased.         Addi^ou. 

II  Gut'ta  (gut'tA),  n.  ;  pi.  GuTTffi  (-te).  [L.]  1.  A 
drop. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  a  series  of 
ornaments,  in  the  form  of  a 
frustmn  of  a  cone,  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  triglj-phs, 
and  also  to  the  lower  faces  of  the 
niutules,  in  the  Doric  order ;  — 
called  also  campana,  and  drop. 

Gutta  aerena  [L.,  lit.  serene  or 
clear  drop]  iMed.},  amaurosis.— 
Gutbffi  band  lArch.),  the  listel  or 
band  from  which  the  guttsQ 
hang'. 

Gut'ta,  n.  [Soe  Gutta-peh- 
CHA.]  (Chem.)  The  p-incin^l 
constituent  of  giitta^perch-i,  'ix- 
tr^cted  as  f,  white,  amorphous 
substance. 

Gnt'ta-per'cha    (gut'ta-per'- 
ch4),n.  [Mixlixy  gafah  f^\m-\-  pert- 
ja  the  tree  from  which  it  is  pro-    Quttie  attached  to  Mu- 
cured.]      A    concret'?  juicc  pro-  tulcs.    {Arch.) 

duced  by  various   trees  fc"^nd  in 
the  Malayan  archipelago,  especially  by  the  Isonandrn,  or 


Dichopsis,  Guttn.   It  becomes  soft  and  impressible  at  the 
temperature  of   boiling  water,   and,  ou  cooling,  retainn 
its    new  shape.       It  uiHttolves   in 
oilB  and  ethers,  but  not  in  water.  " 
In  many  of  its  properties  it  re- 
sembhiH  caoutchouc,  and  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  many  econom- 
ical juirpOHes.     Tho  M i luusops 
globosa  of  Guiana  also  yields  this 
material. 

Gut'tate  (gSt'tiit),  n.  [L.  gut- 
(atu.'i.  Cf.  Gutty.]  Spotted,  as 
if  diMC(dt)ri-d  by  drops. 

Gut'ta-ted  (gut'til-ted),a.  [Sec 
GuTTATK.]  lt.-rti)rinkled  with 
dropH,  or  drophke  spots.     Bailffy. 

Gut'ta-trap'  (gut'td-trap'),  n. 

The    inspi»s:ited    juicc    of   a   tree 

of   tho   genus  Artocarpns  (A.  in-  ,  ^   . 

ri'sn      or    hr^-idfrnit     trP.-^     Rn.i...    ^•'^"^«"  8°*1   flower  of  a 

ri.?'/,    or   Dreaairuit    tree),   some-    uutta-p.-rclm  plant (/*o- 

tnnea  used  in  maknig  birdhme,  on    nandra  Gutia). 

account  of  its  glutinous  quality. 

Gut'ter  (-ter),  n.  [OE.  gotcre,  OF.  gouiiere,  F.  gout- 
fitre,  fr.  OK.  gotc,  goute,  drop,  F.  goutte,  fr.   L.   gutla.] 

1.  A  channel  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  for  conveying  away 
the  rain  ;  ;ui  eaves  channel;  an  eaves  trough. 

2.  A  small  channel  at  the  roadside  or  elsewhere,  to 
lead  off  surface  water. 

Gutlcrs  running  with  ale.  Macaulay. 

3.  Any  narrow  chaime!  or  groove  ;  as,  a  giifter  formeil 
by  erusiun  in  the  vent  of  a  gun  from  repeated  firing. 

Gutter  member  (./Irr/i.),  an  architectural  member  made 
by  treating  the  outside  face  of  the  gutter  in  a  decorative 
fashion,  or  by  crowning  it  with  ornaments,  ri'guhirly 
spaced,  like  a  diminutive  battlement.  —  Gutter  5)lane,  a. 
carpenter's  plane  witli  a  rounded  bottom  for  planmg  out 
gutters.  —  Gutter  enlpe.  a  neglected  boy  running  at  large : 
a  street  Arab.  f.S7'///y]  — Gutter  stick  Wrinting),  one  of 
the  ijieces  of  furniture  wliich  separate  pages  in  a  form, 

Gut'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Guttered  (-terd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guttering.]  1.  To  cut  or  form  into  (fmall 
longitudinal  hollows;  to  channel.  Shnk. 

2.  To  Bujiply  with  a  gutter  or  gutters.     [7?.]    Dnjden. 

Gut'ter,  r.  i.  To  become  channeled,  as  a  candle  when 
the  tiame  flares  in  the  wind. 

II  Gut'tl-fer  (-tT-fer),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gutta  drop  + 
Jcrrc  to  bear.]    (Bo(.)  A  plant  that  exudes  gum  or  resin. 

Gut-til'erous  (gut-tlf^r-Qs),  a.  (Bat.)  (a)  Yield- 
ing gum  or  resinous  substances.  (6)  Pertaining  to  a. 
natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  (Gutti/erse)  noted  for 
their  abounding  in  a  resuious  sap. 

Gut'tl-form  (gGt'tr-fSnn),  a.  [L.  gutla  a  drop  -f 
-/arm.]     Drop-shaped,  as  a  spot  of  color. 

Gut^tle  (-t'l),  V.  /.  &  i.  [From  Gut,  ??.]  To  put  into 
tlie  gut ;  to  swallow  greedily  ;  to  gorge  ;  to  goruiandize. 
[Obs.]  L^  Estrange.     Bryden. 

Gut'tler  (-tier),  n.   A  greedy  eater ;  a  glutton.  [Obs.} 

Out'tU-lOUS  (-tu-lus),  a.  [L.  guttula  a  little  drop, 
dim.  of  gutta  drop.]     In  droplike  form.     [Ofts.] 

In  its  [hail's]  gtittnlous  descent  from  the  air.  Sir  T.  Jirovrnf. 

Gut'tur-al  (-tar-al),  a.  [L.  guttur  throat:  cf.  F. 
guttural.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat;  formed  in. 
the  throat;  relating  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  sound 
formed  in  the  throat. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  guttural  swellingB. 

W.  fTuthrie. 
In  such  a  eweet,  guttural  accent.  Landnr. 

Gut'tur-al,  n.  A  sound  formed  in  the  throat;  esp., 
a  sound  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
much  retracted,  and  the  soft  palate;  also,  a  letter  repre- 
senting .such  a  sound. 

Guftur-al-ism  (-Tz*m),  n.  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural ;  as,  the  gnttvrali.nn  of  h  [in  the  ICth  cent.]  Earle. 

Guttur-al'I-ty  (-Sl'T-tJ-)i  «-  The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural.    [K.]     "  The  old  gtitturality  of  A-."  Earh. 

Gut'tur-al-ize  (gtit'tur-al-iz),  V.  t.  To  speak  guttur- 
ally  ;  to  [five  a  guttural  sound  to. 

Gut'tur-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  guttural  manner. 

Gut'tur-al-ness,  n.     Tlie  quality  of  being  guttural, 

Gut'tur-ine  (-Tn),  a.  [L.  guttur  throat.]  Pertaming 
to  the  throat.     [Obs.]     '*  Gntlvrine  tumor."  Ray. 

Gut'tur-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [L.  guttur  throat.]  ?o  make 
in  the  throat;  to  gutturaUze.     [J?.] 

For  whicl»  the  Germane  gutturize  a  Eound.     Coleridge. 

Gut'tur-0—  (gut'tQr-o-).  A  combining  form  denoting 
relation  to  thr  throat;  as,  rrutturo-ii3.siil,  having  both  a 
guttural  ami  a  nasal  character  ;  guitKro-T-ilatr.i. 

Gut'ty  (-ty),  f7.  [L.  gutta  drop:  cf , 'F.  sS'-^'^-  Cf. 
Guttated.]     (Her.)  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  orops. 

Gut'wort'  (-wfirt/),  n.  (Bat.)'  x\.  plant,  Globularia 
Alypiun,  a  violent  purgative,  found  in  Africa. 

Guy  (gi),  7t.  [Sp.guia  guide,  a  guy  or  small  rope  used 
on  board  of  ships  to  keep  weighty  things  in  their  places; 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  same  word  as  E.  guide.  See 
GrrDK,  and  cf.  Gye.]  A  rope,  chain,  or  rod  attached  to 
anything  to  steady  it ;  as:  a  rope  to  steady  cr  guide  an 
object  which  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  a  rope  which 
hol.'-s  in  place  the  end  of  a  boom,  spar,  or  yard  in  a  ship ; 
a  chrin  or  wire  rope  connecting  a  suspension  bridge  with 
the  Ira.d  on  either  side  to  prevent  lateral  swaying  ;  a  rod 
or  rope  attained  to  the  top  of  a  structure,  ac  of  a  der- 
rick, and  extending  obliquely  to  the  grcnnd,  where  it  is 
fastened. 

C  ly,  V.  t,  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Guyed  (gid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
GtTiiNO.]    To  steady  or  guide  with  a  guy. 

Guy,  «•  1-  A  grotesque  effigy,  like  that  of  Guy 
Fankes.dre.'jsed  up  in  England  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
the  day  of  the  Gmipowder  Plot. 

The  lady  .  .  .  who  dresses  hke  a  j/uj,'.     IT.  S.  Gilbert. 

2,  A  person  of  queer  looks  or  dress.  Dickens. 

Guy,  r.  t.    To  fool ;  to  baffle  ;  to  make  (a  person)  an 
object  of  ridicule.     \_Local  &  CoUog.  U.  S.] 
Guyle  (gil),  f.  /.    To  guile.     [06*.]  Spemer. 
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GUZE 

anze  (guz),  n.  [Cf.  Gules.]  (Her.)  A  roundlet  of 
tincture  sanguine,  which  is  blazoned  without  mention  ot 
tlio  tincture.  ,    .,  ]> 

Guz'zle  (giiz'z'l),  f.  !.  [imp.  &  P-  P-  Guzzled  (-z  Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  i-b.  n.  GUZZLINO  (-zliug).]  [OF.  ijusdlier,  prob. 
orii;,  to  pass  tlirougli  the  throat;  akm  to  i.  tjosier 
throat ;  cf.  It.  gozzo  a  bird's  crop.]  To  swallow  liquor 
greedily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently. 

Those  that  came  to  ouz:le  in  his  wine  cellar.      Milton. 

Well-seasoned  bowls  the  eossip's  spirits  raise. 

Who,  wliilc  she  guzsla.  chats  the  doctor  s  praise.    jM.<mmaion. 

To  fat  the  giizzliiig  hogs  with  floods  of  wliey.         Owj. 

Guz'zle,  r.  I.    To  swallow  mucli  or  often  ;  to  swallow 

with  immoderate  gnst ;  to  drink  greedily  or  contuiually  ; 

as,  one  who  guzzles  beer.  Urinlen. 

Guz'zle,  n.    An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 

That  sink  of  filth,  that  guzzle  most  impure.    Marston. 
Guz'zler  (-zler),  n.    An  Immoderate  drinker. 
Gwln'l-ad  (gwIn'I-Sd),  n.    [W.  gu-giuad  a  whiting, 
the  name  of  various  fishes,  fr.  gn-gn  white.]     (Zoul.)J^ 
fish  tCoreiomis  fertt.^)  of  North  Wales  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope  allied  to  the  Like  whitefish  ;  —  called  also  /lOnmi. 
and  .fcliellv.     [Written  also  gwijtiiad,  giiiiumt,  guniiad.^ 
Gy'all  i-ffi'al),  "■     (Zo"'.)  SeeGAYAL. 
Gybiiii'i,  Gybe(iib),  n.    (.Xaul.)  See  3m.     LO(<s.] 
Gyba  u'l'l.  »•  &!'.    See  Gibe. 

Gvbe,  r.  (.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p-  Gybed  (jibd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  A  n.  Gyblng.]  [See  Jibe.]  (.Xaul.)  To  shift  from 
one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other  ;  —  said  of  the  boom  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  when  the  vessel  is  steered  off  the  wind 
mitil  the  sail  fills  on  tlie  opposite  side.     [Alsojiftc] 

Gyo  (gi  or  ge),  r.  I.     [OF.  quier ;  of  German  origin. 
See  Guide,  and  cf.  Guy.]    To  "guide  ;  to  govern.    [Ois.] 
Discreet  enou;;h  his  country  for  to  g;ie.        C/i<i"c?'-- 
Gyle  (gil),  n.     [F-  giiiUer  to  ferment.    Cf.  GuiLLE- 
■VAT.]     Fermented  wort  used  for  making  vinegar. 
Gyle  tun  (Brewimj),  a  large  vat  in  wliicli  wort  ferments. 
Gym'nal  (gim'nall,  «.  &  n.     Same  as  GlMMAL. 
Gym-na'si-aicll  (ilm-na'zl-iirk),  ji._   [L.  ggmnaslnr- 
Cfuts,  Or.  yu^i-ao-tapx05  1  yu^i-ao-toi'  +  apx€iv  to  govern  : 
cf.  F.  gi/iiiiuisiarqiic]    {Gr.  Aniiil.)  An  Athenian  officer 
who  superintended  the  gymnasia,  and  provided  the  oil 
and  other  necessaries  .at  his  own  expense. 

Gym-na'Si-um  (-zl-ilm  or  -zhl-um;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  E. 
Gymnasiums  (-iim.!),  L.  GYjtsASLi  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
fxitiviaiov,  fr.  yviiviitiv  to  exercise  (naked),  fr.  yviiuos 
naked.]  1.  A  place  or  building  where  atliletic  exercises 
are  performed ;  a  school  for  gymnastics. 

2.  A  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  litsrature  and 
science  ;  a  preparatory  school  for  the  university  ;  —  used 
esp.  of  German  schools  of  this  kind. 

More  like  ordinary  schools  of  gunuiasia  than  universities. 

fialiatn. 

Gym'nast  (jTm'nast),  n.  [Gr.  yviivaa-nii  a  tr.ainer  of 
athletes  :  cf.  F.  gvmnasle.  See  Gymnasium.]  One  who 
teaches  or  practices  gymnastic  exercises ;  the  manager 
of  a  gvmnasium  ;  an  athlete. 

Gyin-nas'tlo  (jlm-nSs'tlk),  (  a.    [L.  ggmnasticns,  Gr. 

Gym-nas'tlo-al  (-tl-knl),  )  yviiyacrnKoi :  cf.  F, 
gymniistique.  See  Gymnasium.]  Pertaining  to  athletic 
exercises  intended  for  health,  defense,  or  diversion  ;  — 
»aid  of  games  or  exercises,  as  rimning,  leaping,  wres- 
tling, throwing  the  discus,  the  javelin,  etc.  ;  also,  pertain- 
ing to  disciplinary  exercises  for  the  intellect ;  athletic  ; 
as,  fjymnaslic  exercises,  contests,  etc. 

Gym-nas'Uo,  n.    A  gymnast.    [06j.] 

Gym-nas'llc-al-ly,  "<i«-    In  a  gjmnastic  manner. 

Gym-nas'Uos  (-tiks),  n.  Athletic  or  disciplinary  ex- 
ercises ;  the  art  of  performing  gymnastic  exercises  ;  also, 
disciplinary  exercises  for  tlie  intellect  or  character. 

Gym'nlo  (jIm'nTk),     I  o.  [L.  giimnicus,  Gr.  yvjii'iico!  : 

Gym'iUo-al  (-nl-kfil),  (  cf.  F.  gymniqtie.  See  Gym- 
nasium.]   Atldetic;  gymnastic.     [06s.] 

II;ivc  they  not  swordplavcrs,  and  every  sort 

t)f  ff^/mmc  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners  ?     Milton. 

Gym'nlc,  n.    Athletic  exercise.     [Ofo.]  Biirlon. 

Gym'nile  (-nit),  n.  [Gr.  yu^iyo'T  naked.  So  called  as 
coming  from  the  Bare  Hills,  Maryland.]  (Min.)  A  hy- 
drous silicate  of  magnesia. 

II  Gym'no-blaa'te-a  (jlin'nS-blis'te-a),  v.  pi.  [NL. 
Ir.  Gr.  yufii-rit  naked  4-  ^Xanrivew  to  sprout.]  (Xool.) 
Tlie  Atheoata ;  —  bo  called  because  the  medusoid  buds  arc 
not  inclosed  in  a  capsule. 
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f!  Oym'no-CO'pa  (jtm'no-ko'pa),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yviivo<;  iKiked  -r  ku^ttt)  an  o.u.]     {Zaol.) 
A  ^ii'uiJ  uf   trausinueut,  free-swimming 
Anil'  li'la,    having   Bet*    ouly   in  the    ce- 

phulif  :i[i]"-ii..Liges. 

Gym'no-cyte    (jtm'nu-sit),   n.     [Gr. 

rv(xv6<i  u-ikc-d  -j-  KVTO<;  a  hollow  vessel.] 
Biol.)  A  cytode  without  a  proper  cell 
wall,  but  with  a  nucleus.  liaecktl. 

Gym'no-cy'tode    (jira'no-si'toJ),    ti. 

[Gr.  yu/xro?  naked  +  E.  cijtode.']  (Biol.) 
A  cytode  without  either  a  cell  wall  or  a 
uiKk-u3.  JIaeckel. 

G3nai'n<Mlont   (jTm'n6-d5nt),  n.     [Gr. 
yy/ii/os    naked  +  ofioiis,    oSoj'Tos,    tooth.] 
(Zool.)    One  of  a  group  of   plectognath 
tishes  {Gymnndontes),   having   the  teeth  One  (iftkeGym- 
aud   jaws   consolidated    into    one  or  two      nucuiia      (2b- 
boiiy  pl.ates,  on  each  jaw,  as  tlie  diodonta     '"";''c'*'5)- 
and  tftraduuts.     See  Bur  fish,  Globefish,  Diodon. 

Gym'nO'geil  (-j5u),  7i.  [Gr.  yu^i-os  naked  -j-  -gen.'] 
{Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of  plants,  su  called  by  Lindley,  be- 
cause the  ovules  are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  of  the 
pollen.     Same  as  Gy.'okosperm. 

I  Gym^no-glOS'sa  l-glOs'sa),  n.  pi.  [IvL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yr^i'05  nakrd  -1"  ^AtLuo-a  tongue.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of 
ga^truiiods  in  which  the  odontophore  is  without  teeth. 

(lGym'no-l£B'ma(-le'ma),      1  ^     ^ 

II  Gymno-lje'ma-taC-iiia-tA),  (  '^  ' 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu/ii'6«  naked  -f-  Aoi^os 
the  throat.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  Bry- 
ozoa,  having  no  epistome. 

h  Qym'no-no'ti  (-uo'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  yv^f6?  naked  -\-  rwTOj  the 
back.]  {Zool.)  The  order  of  fishes 
which  includes  the  Gymnotus  or  elec- 
trical eel.     The  dorsal  fin  is  wanting. 

Oym'no-paed'lc  (-psd'tk  or  -pe'dik), 

a.  [Gr.  yu/ivo?  naked  -\-  jrais,  iraiSoy, 
a  child.]  (Zool.)  Having  young  that 
are  naked  when  hatched ;  psilopsedic  ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 

II  Gym'no-pWo-na  (-fJ'o-na),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu/^i-os  naked  +  o^ioveos 
serpentlike.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Am- 
pltil.iia,  luiviiitjalong,  annulated,  snake- 
like  li(Mly.      S '■?  Ophiomorpha. 

I  Gym  noph-tlial'ma-ta  (-nSf-thSl'- 
ma-ta),    n.  pi.     [NL.,    fr.   Gr.   yvfj-i-o^ 
naked  +  600aA/ios  the   eye.]     {Zooi.) 
A  group  of  acalephs,  including  the  naked-eyed  medusfp  ; 
tilt- liydrHin-dusfe.     Most  of  them  are  known  to  be  the 
fr<  r->uii!iiiiing  progeny  (gonophores)  of  hydroids. 

Gym'no-plast    (jTm'no-pl5st),    h. 

[Gr.     ■yvfj.i'O';    naked  -j-  TrAaao-eii'      to 
.shape,  mold.]     (Biol.)  A  cell  or  mass  ^_--,, 
of  protoplasm  devoid  of  an  envelope,  CT  "^^Cfl^J 
as  a  white  blood  corpuscle.  ^1)7 

Oym'no-rhl'nal  (-ri'n/d),  n.    [Gr.      JJ  (' 
yujui'65   naked  -\-  pw,  pcco?,  the  nose.] 
(Zodl.)  Having  uufeathered    nostrils, 
as  certain  birds. 

I'  Gym'no-so'ma-ta  (so'mA-ta  or 
-sGm'ii-ta),  ".  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vu/xcos 
naked  +  (rCj[j.a,  o-wjiaro?,  the  body.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  orders  of  Pteropoda. 
They  have  no  shell. 

Gym-nos'o-phlst  (jTm-n5s'6-fTst), 

J).  [Gr.  yv/ii'oo'O'futmj?  ;  yujLti/os  naked 
-\-  ao4n<TTTi<;  philosopher  :  cf.  F.  (lym- 
7iosophiste.]  One  of  a  sect  of  philos- 
ophers, said  to  have  been  found  in 
India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
went  almost  naked,  denied  them- 
selves the  use  of  flesh,  renounced 
bolilv  pleasures,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  con- 
ti'iii|il.itii>n  of  nature. 
Gym-nos'0-phy  (-fy),  "•      The  doctrines     .\\v, 

of  thr  (_Jynino30phi.sts.  ^  GwhL  ^mu 

Oym'no-sperm  (jTui'no-sperm),  n.    (Bat.)  ,^1'^ 
A  itlant    that  bears  naked  seede  (/.  e.,  seeds  ^l(^^^ 
not  inclosed  in  an  ovary),  as  the  common  pine 
and  hemlock.     Cf.  Angiosperm. 

Gym'no-sper'mous  (-sper'mus),  a.    [Gr. 

yu/xrdcTTrep/ios  ;  yufii'tis  naked  +  tnreptia  seed  : 
cf.  F.  fiuiiuiosperme.']  (Bat.)  (n)  Having  naked 
seeds,*  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or 
other  ve.s.sel.  (h)  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
idants  consisting  of  gymnosperms. 

iiGym-not'o-ka{iim-n5t'6-ka).".7''-  ^^SX"? 

[NL.,    fr.   Gr.  yvtiv6^   naked  +  t6ko%  a      <:.^n">pnyii  pi 
bringing  forth.]     (Zool.)  The  Athccata. 
II  Gym-no'tUS  (jtm-no'tiis),  n.     [NL., 
naked  -I'loTo; 
baek 


[Gr.  yvvaiKtlov  tlio 


Oiipof  theGymno- 
la^nm.  n  Zua'- 
cmni  ;  D  Stuiii- 
ucli ;  i*' Amis. 


One  of  the  Oynmo- 
somata  {('iione  j-a- 
jiiliotiace"}.  Nat. 
eize.  a  Ceplinhc 
Arms  !  t  Tentacles; 
ir  Wings  ;  /"  Foot  ; 
V  ^'ergc  or  Cirrus. 


Vi/ca.^  rcrolitta. 
fr.  Gr.  yvfivoi 


Ji  One  of  the  Gymnoblastca  (S'mcorjinf  mirahilis).  Nnt.  size. 
Jt  One  ot  the  branchon,  cnlanrwl ;  A  Uvdroc-ndux  :  m  Month  ; 
n  ji'  Medusoid  Bulls,  or  Gonozootds,  partially  developed  ; 
C  A  Gonozooid  after  lilfrration. 

Gym'no-blaa'tlc  (-ttk),  a.     (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 

to  til-  <;viriii'.t>lT-t'-a. 

Gym  no-car'pous  (-kUr'pfia),  n.  [Gr.  yv/JLvoi  naked 
-fieapTTos  fruit.]  (fiot.)  N.aked-fruited,  the  fruit  oUlier 
smooth  or  not  adherent  to  the  perianth.  Grny. 

H  Qym-noch'ro-a  (jtm-nSk'rn-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yvnyn<:  n.iked  +  xP^o-  «kin,  body.]  (Zn'il.)  A  division 
ot  Hydroidea  including  the  hydra.     See  Hydra. 

II  Qym-nocla-dUB  (jTui-ni5k'lA-<lQf«).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yuMt'ds  naked -f  icAtiAoc  a  branch.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
leguminonK  plant**;  the  K*intucky  oofTeo  tree.  The  leaves 
are  cathartic,  and  the  seedu  a  mibstitntp  for  coffee. 


tin 

V.    f}i/i/niof 
(Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus  of   South 
American  fresh-water 
fishes,    incluiling    the 
Gymnotns    rlectrints, 
or  electric  eel.     It  has 
grccninh,     eel-like 
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body,  and  is  possessed  of  electric  power. 

Onr  frnrf  id  Nhock.  frurf  nl  hut  momentary,  like  thnt  from  the 
electric  hlow  of  th.-  ,n/imiolug.  />>•  l^utrtcej/. 

Gyn  (gTn").  r.  f.     To  begin.     lOh.i.']     See  Gin. 

I!  Gyn'ae-ce'um  (jTn'f-Hc'nm),  1  n.  _[L.,  fr.  Gr.  yvvai- 

|i  Oyn'Se-cl'um  (jTn'e-Mi'nm),  \  Kfiof  women's  apart- 
ments, fr.  yiM'-i  a  woman.]  That  part  of  a  large  house, 
among  the  juicirnts,  exclusively  appropriated  to  women. 
[Written  idna  fif/vrrrtrm ,  r/i/nrcitnn.']  TfnnijKon. 

Gy-nsB'clan  (jT-ne'slum).  ''■ 
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The  BameosGYNEClAN. 
And,    fern,    recrnt ;    ice, 


Oy-nflB'co-pliore  (jt-iie'ko-for),n.  _ 

women's  apartments -f  ^tpeu' to  bear.]  (Zool.)  A  ven- 
tral canal  ur  groove,  inwliieh  the  males  of  some  dio-cious 
trematodcrt  carry  the  female.    See  Illiis(.  of  H-ematozoa. 

Gy-nan'der  '(jl-nan'der),  n.  [See  Gynandrian.] 
(But.)  A  plant  having  the  stamens  inserted  in  the  pii^til. 

llGy-uan'drl-a  (-drl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Gynan- 
DRLAN.]  iJ!o/.)  A  class  of  plants  iu  the  Linna?an  systcin, 
whose  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with,  the  pistil. 

Gy-nan'drl-an  (-an),     l  a.   [Gr.  yvvauBpo':  of  doubtful 

Gy-nan'dr0U8  (-driib),  (    sex  ;  yvi^  a  woman  -j-  av^Pi 
ai'Spos,    man:    cf.   F.   gi/ntnulre.']      (Bot.) 
Having  stanien.s  inserted  in  the  pistil;  be- 
longing tu  til*-  class  (iyiKinilriii. 

Gy-nan'dro-morplH-dro-morf),  n.  (Zo- 
ol.) Aniuiiniul  allected  with  gynandromor- 
phism. 

Gy-nan'dro-mor'phlsm  (mor'fTz'm),  n. 

[Gr.  yuc^  a  woman,  female  +  atTJp,  ac5pds, 
a  man,  male  -\-  fJ.op4)^  form.]  (Zool.)  An  stamens  and 
abnormal  condition  of  certain  animals,  in  Ti^til  of  a 
which  one  side  has  the  external  characters  of  Gvnundrous 
the  male,  and  the  other  those  of  the  female,      ''o^'^'". 

Gy-nan'dro-mor'phous  l-fus),  a.  (Zool.)  Affected 
with  gynandroniorphism. 

Gy-nan'ther-ous  (-ther-us),  a.  [Gr.  yvvi^  a  woman 
+  E.  anther.'\  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  flower,  in  which  the  stamens  are  converted 
into  pi-stils.  ^      i?-  Broun. 

Gyn'ar-chy  (jTn'ar-kJ),  n.  [Gr.  yvir^  a  woman  -{- 
-arrln/.l     Government  by  a  woman.  Chesterfield. 

II  Gyn'e-ce'um  (jTn'e-se'um),  n.    See  Gynjecedm. 
Gy-ne''clan  Ul-ne'shuu),  a.     [Gr.  yvvaiicctos.]    Of  or 
relating  to  women. 

Gyn'e-COC'ra-cy  {jTn'e-k5k'ra-sy).  5^:  [Gr.  yvvaiKo- 
Kparta  ;  yvuij,  yycatKo?,  a  woman  ^-  Kparelv  to  rule  :  cf.  F. 
gynecocrutif.  CI.  Gynocracy.]  Government  by  a  woman  ; 
female  power  ;  gyneocracy.  Bailey. 

Gyn'e-co-lOg'ic-al  (jTn'e-ko-lSjt-kcd  or  gi'ne-),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gj-necology. 

Gyn'e-COl'0-gy  (jin'e-kol'6-jj-  or  gi'ne-).  71.    [Gr.  yunj, 
yvi/atKos,  a  woman  -f  -logy.]     The  science  which  treats  of 
tbe  structure  and  diseases  of  women.  —  Gyn'e-COl'0-glst. 
Gyn'e-OC'ra-cy  (jin'e-Sk'ra-sy),  n.    See  Gynecocract. 
Gyn'e-ol'a-try  (-5Ka-trJ),  n.     [Gr.  yuio)  a  woman  -f- 
AoTpeia  worship.]     The  adoration  or  worship  of  woman. 
The  eentiinental  gyneolatry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  hut 
skin-deep.  LoneU. 

II  Gyn'e-photi-a  (-fo'bT-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr,  Gr.  -fwi,  a 
woman  -f-  <^o^o?  fear.]  Hatred  of  women  ;  repugnance 
to  the  society  of  women.  Holmes. 

Gyn'ne  (gtn'nf).  v.  j.    To  begin.    See  Gm.    \_Ohs.'] 
Gyn'O-base  {jTn'6-bas),  n.     [Gr.  yvv^  a  woman,  fe- 
male +  E.  bas'?.']     (Bot.)  A  dilated  base  or  receptacle, 
supporting  a  nndtilocular  ovary. 
Gyn  o-ba'sic  (-ba'slk),  a.    (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or 

having,  a  Kynoliase. 

Gy-noc'ra-cy  (jT-nOk'rA-sy),  n.  [See  Gynecocracy.] 
Female  government ;  gynecocracy. 

The  aforesaid  state  has  repeatedly  changed  from  absohite 
despotitni  to  republicanism,  not  forgetting  the  intermediate 
etai^es  of  oligarcliv.  limited  monorchy.  and  even  ijimocriicf/ ;  lor 
1  nivself  remember  Alsatia  governed  for  nearly  nine  months  by 
an  old  tishwonian.  ■>"'  "  ■  '"'''f'- 

GynO-dU-Oe'clOUS  (ji'no-dt-e'^hns),  a.  [Gr.  yur^  a 
woman  +  E.  diartoiis.'}  (Bot.)  Dioecious,  but  having 
mme  hermaphrodite  cr  perfect  flowers  on  an  individual 
plant  which  bears  mostly  pistillate  flowers. 

II  Gy-nCB'ci-um  {jT-ne'sT-um  or  -shT-Qm),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yvf-q  a  woman -f  oi«09  house.]  (Bot.)  The  pistils 
of  a  flower,  taken  collectively.  See  Jllust.  of  Carpophore. 

Gyn'O-phore  (jTu'o-for).  n.  [Gr.  yiPiTJ  woman,  female 
+  (|)ep€ii- to  bear,  produce  :  t-i.  V.  yyKopl/ore.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  pedicel  raising  the  pistil  or  ovary  above  the  stamens, 
as  in  the  passion  flower.  Lindley. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  branches  bearing  the  female 
gonophores,  in  certain  Siphonophora, 

Gyp  (jTp),  n.  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  application  of 
Gr.  yvi//  a  vulture.]  A  college  servant ;  —  so  called  in 
Cambridge,  England  :  at  Oxford  called  a  .^covt.      [<"</;//] 

Gypse  (jTpN).  7!.  [F.l  See  Gypsum.     [.Ohs.'\     Pocorke. 

Gyp'se-OUS  (jTp'-'^?-uf^),  ".  [L.  gypseus.  See  Gyp- 
sum.] Resembling  or  containing  gypsum;  partaking  of 
the  ipialitics  of  gvpsum. 

Gyp'sey  (sv),  n.     a  g^■psy.     See  Gypsy. 

Gyp-sirer-dus  (jTp-Mf^r-fls).  «/.  [Gypsum  +  -/er- 
oiis  :  vi.  F.  'n//'--<ifrre.]     Containing  gypsum. 

Gyp'slne  ij'ip'--^f'Oi  "•     Gvpseous.     [i?.]     Chnmhrrs. 

Gyp-fiog'ra-phy    {jTp-!-Qg'ra-f5),    n.      [Gypsum  + 

-yroplni.]     Tbe  a.t  or  art  of  engraving  on  gypsum. 
■  Gyp'SO-plast  (iTp'bo-plSht).».    {Gypsum  +  Gr.  7rAa<r- 
(7cir  to  mold.]     A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  m 
white  lime.  ^ 

Gyp'SUm  (jTp'sQm),  n,  [L.  riypsum,  Gr.  yu»//o« ;  cf. 
Ar.  jibs  plaster,  mortar,  Pt^r.  jahslu  lime.]  (jVm.)  A 
mineral  consisting  of  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (cal- 
ciiun).  When  calcined,  it  forms  plaster  of  Paris.  iSV/c- 
?nfr  \h  a  transparent,  crystalline  variety;  alabaster,  a 
fine,  wliite.  maspivc  variety. 

Gyp'sy  (jTp'.'^y).  "■  ;  pi-  Gypsies  (-sTz).  [OE.  Gyprynn, 
F.  ryt/pfint  Egyptian,  gypsy,  L.  .■\eyyptiii.^.  See  Egyp- 
tian.'] [AKso  spelli'd  gipsy  and  gyp^ry.]  1.  One  of  a 
vagabonti  race,  whose  tribes,  connng  originally  from 
India,  entered  Europe  iu  the  14th  or  15th  century,  and 
are  now  scattered  over  Turkey,  Russia,  Himgary,  Spam, 
England,  etc.,  living  by  theft,  fortune  telling,  horse- 
jockeying,  tinkering,  etc.  Cf.  Bohemian,  Romany. 
Like  a  riplit  g'li'S'i.  hnth.  at  fiiht  and  loose, 
licirniled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  hiBS.  ^Imk. 

2.  The  l.iiiguage  used  by  the  g>-psie8- 

3.  A  darU-eomplexioned  person.  ^''.'^^'■ 

4.  A  cmming  or  crafty  person.     [Colloq."]  Prior. 
Qyp'sy,  a.    Pertaining  to.  or  suitable  for,  gypaies. 
Oypoy    hat,  a  woman's  or  child's  broad-brimmed  hat. 
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UKiially  of  straw  or  felt.  -  Gypay  winrh,  r,  small  winch, 
which  m;iy  bo  uporatud  hy.i  mink,  or  by  u  ratchet  uuJ 
"jawl  througli  a  lever  wuikiu^j  up  ami  chjwii. 

Gyp'sy  (jTi)'8y),  ('.  ('.  To  play  till!  Kyp^y  ;  to  picnic  in 
tho  woods.     Moaihj,  GTp'sy-lng,  rh.  n. 

Oyp'sy-lsit  (jtii'wT-iz'iii),  n.  1.  Tho  arts  ami  prac- 
tices or  liabitH  of  gypsiea  ;  Uocuptiou  ;  cheating ;  llattery. 

2.  TliG  Htatc  of  a  Kypsy. 

Gyp'sy -wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  (lial.)  A  labiata  plant  (the 
Lycopns  Kuropieas).  Uypsic^  are  said  to  ataiu  their 
ckin  witli  its  juice. 

il  Gyra-ca'n'thUS  (jTr/il-k2u'thiiH),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yupd?  round  -f-  uKai-Sa  Bpinc]  (J'alron.)  A  genus  of 
lossil  fishes,  found  in  Devonian  and  carbunifuroua  strata ; 
—  so  named  from  their  round,  ^culj-tured  apinea. 

Oy'ral  (ji'r'/l),  a.  [See  Gyre.]  1.  Moving  in  a  cir- 
cular path  or  w.ay  ;  whirlinK';  gyrctory. 

2.  (,'ina^)  Pertaining  to  a  gyrus,  0-*  convolution. 

Gy'rant  (-rant),  a.     Gyrating.     [^.] 

Gy'rat©  (-rS,t),  a.  [h.  gumtus  nuxle  in  a  circular 
form,  p.  p.  of  t/ijrtire.]  Windir.f;  or  coiled  round; 
curved  into  a  circle  ;   t.iking  a  circular  course. 

Gy'ratO  (-rat),  i'.  i.  Ij'up.  \'  p.  p.  (Jyrated  (-ra-tod)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gyratinu.  ]  [L.  (pjratas^  p.  p.  of  gyrare  to 
gyrate.  See  Gyrb,  71.]  To  revolve  round  a  central  point ; 
to  move  spirally  about  an  axis,  as  a  tornado  ;  to  revolve. 

Gy-ra'tlon  (jt-ra'shttn),  n.  ?..  Tlio  act  of  turning  or 
whirling,  as  around  r,  fixed  ceater;  a  circular  or  spiral 
motion  ;  motion  about  an  axis ;  rotation  ;  revolution. 

T\\e  gij rations  ol  an  UBCuniUni*  baUaon.      D'-  Qnincy. 

If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle,  with 
gyrations  continually  re])catcd,  thu  whUe  circle  will  appear  like 
fire.  Sir  /.  Newton. 

2.  {Zobl.)  One  of  the  whirls  of  a  spiral  univalve  shell. 

Center  of  gyration,  (.\frrfi.)  See  under  Center.  —Ra- 
dius of  gyration,  the  distance  between  tb=  axis  of  a  ro- 
tating body  and  its  center  of  ^'y^tJon.  Rnnkine. 

Gy'ra-tO-ry  (ji'rA-tu-rJ),  a.  Moving  in  a  circle,  or 
spirally  ;  revolving  ;  whirlir.g  around. 

GyrS  (jir),  n.  [L.  tjyruxy  Gr.  ~i}po?,  cf.  yupoc  round.] 
A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a  moving 
body  ;  a  turn  or  revolution  ;  a  circuit. 

Quick  and  more  (luick  he  spins  in  giddy  f}>/res.  Dri/ilrn. 
Still  expanding  and  ascending  wiri's.    Mrs.  lirowtiinfi. 

Gyre,  v.  t.  &  l.  [Cf.  OF.  oyrer,  girer.  See  Gyrate.] 
To  turn  round;  to  gyrate.    [Ohs.']    Bp.  Hull.    Drayton. 

Gyre'ful  (-fi.il),  a.     Abounding  in  gyres.     [Ofi.t.] 

I!  Qyr'on-ceph'a-la  (itr-'Pn-sefa-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
fr.  Gr.  yvpoq  rovnid  +  eyttcVfinAo?  the  brain.]  {Znal.)  The 
higher  'Orders  of  Mamin;ilia,  in  wliich  the  cerebrum  is 

convoluted.  —  Gyr^en-ceph'a'loua  (-lus),  a. 


Gyrfal'COn  (j^r'fa'k'n),  n.  [OE.  ficrfaucon,  OF.  gcr- 
/auron,  LL.  fjyrofnico,  pt-rh.  Ir. 
L.  gyrus  circle  -{-  Julri}  falcon,  and 
named  from  its  circling  tlight;  or 
cf.  K.  i/ier-eaglo.  See  Gykk,  n., 
Falcon.]  {Zoid.)  One  of  Keveral 
Hpecies  and  varieties  of  lavj,'c  Arctic 
falcons,  esp.  Fulro  rn.siifolns  and 
tho  white  Hpeciod  /•'.  Islnmlicux^ 
both  of  which  are  circumpolar. 
The  black  and  the  gray  are  varie- 
ties of  the  former.  Hen  Illiisf.  of 
AcciPrrKit.  j  Written  aluo  tjerfal- 
coti,  'jirijiiliiin,  and  jer/alcnn.] 

llGy'rt(ji'ri),  77,.  ;>^    See  Gyhub. 

Gyrland  (ger'h/nd),  t'.  t.     (.See 
Garland.]    To  garland.     \_Obs.] 

TliL-ir  liair  hioHc  and  tlowintr,  'iiir- 
Utnded  with  sea  grasw.  Ji.  Jotisou. 

II  Gyr'O-dua  (jTr'o-dQs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvpot  round 
-f- oSou?  tootli.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  oolitic 
finhcH,  having  rounded  teeth  in  several  rows  adapted  for 
crushing. 

Gy-rog'O-nlte  (jT-rijB'ft-nTt),n.  [Gr.  yvpo<;  <-ircle,  ring 
-f-  yoTO?  fruit.]  {Paieoii.)  The  petritiol  Irnit  of  the 
Chara  hispida,  a  species  of  etonewort.     See  Stonewout. 

lyfl. 

Gy-rold'al  (jt-roid^/1).  a.  [Gr.  yupos  circle  -f-  -aid 
-j-  -'(/.]     1.  Sjiiral  in  arrangement  or  action. 

2.  {f'rystiilloij.)  Having  the  planes  arranged  spirally, 
80  that  they  ini-lino  all  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  a  vertical 
line  ;  — said  of  certain  hemihedral  forms. 

3.  (Opf.)  Turning  the  plane  of  polarization  circularly 
or  spirally  to  the  right  or  left. 

II  Gy-rol'e-plS  (ji-r51'e-pTsJ,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yupds 
rovnid  -f-  Aen-t?  scale.]  (PaleoJi.)  A  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes,  found  in  strata  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the 
lias  bone  beds.  Ayfi.ish. 

I!  Gy-rO'ma  (jt-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yupor'i'  to 
round,  bend,  fr.  yupd?  round.]     A  turning  romnl.      [P.] 

Gyr'O-man'cy  (jir'6-ni5n'sy  or  jT'rn-),  n.      [Gr.  yr^pos 

ring,  circle  -j-  -manry  :  cf.  F.  yyrnmmt-  ..^_ ..   .  .y 

rt>.]  A  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  drawing  a  ring  or  circle,  and  walking 
in  or  around  it.  Jinnule  »fc  C. 

Gy'ron  (ji'rSn),  n.  [F.  giron ;  of 
German  origin.  See  Gore  a  piece  of 
cloth.]  {Her.)  A  subordinary  of  trian- 
gular form  having  ono  of  its  angles  at 
tiie  fess  point  and  the  opposite  side  at 
the  edge  of  the  escutcheon.   When  there 
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is  only  one  gyron  on  the  nhiclrl  it  \n  bounded  by  two  lines 
drawn  froni  the  fesB  imint,  one  liorizontally  to  the  dex- 
ter hifle,  and  ono  to  the  dexter  chiid  corner. 

Gy'ron-ny  (j''ron-n5'),a.  iV.giroimi.]  (//^r.)  Covered 
witii  gyrouM,  or  divided  m  as  to  form  aeveral  gyrons  ;  — 
haid  of  an  CMCutilicon. 

Oy'ro-prgeon  *ji'r*-pTj'liii), «,  [l.  gymre  to  revolve 
'I-  K.  pigfon.]  A  Hyiiig  object  simulating  a  pigi?on  in 
Higlil,  wlu-n  projt-cted  Irom  a  bpring  trap.  It  is  uHed  as 
a  Hying  target  in  hhooting  matches.  Knight. 

Gy'ro-scope  (ji'ru-hkop),  n.  [Gr.  yOpo?  ring,  circle 
-f  -sropi^.]  1.  A  rotating  wheel,  mounted  in  a  ring  or 
rings,  for  illustrating  the  dynan.ics  of  rotating  bodies, 
the  composition  of  rotatioim,  etc.  It  was  devit-ed  by 
Professor  W.  R.  Johnson,  in  183'J,  by  whom  it  was  called 
the  rot'iscope. 

%  A  form  of  the  above  apparatus,  invented  by  M.  Fou- 
cault,  mounted  so  delicately  as  to  render  vihible  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  through  the  tendency  of  the  rotating 
wheel  to  presen-e  a  conntant  plane  of  rotation,  independ- 
ently of  the  earth's  motion. 

Qy'ro-scop'lc  (-akCp'Ik),  n.  Pertaining  to  the  gyro- 
hcoIk;  ;  reficjiibling  the  motion  of  the  gyroRCOpe. 

Gy-rose'  (ji-ro»'  or  ji'row),  II.  [See  Gykk.]  {Hot.) 
Turned  round  likf-  a  crook,  or  bent  to  and  fro.     London. 

Gy'ro-Stat  (ji'rS-stat),  «.  [Gr.  yiJpos  ring,  circle  -j- 
ifTTucat  to  cause  to  stand.]  {I'/iy.^ir.s)  A  modification  of 
the  gjToscope,  consisting  essentially  of  a  fly  wheel  fixed 
inside  a  rigid  case  to  which  is  attached  a  thin  flange  of 
metal  for  supporting  the  instrument.  It  is  used  in  study- 
ing the  dynamicH  of  rot;iting  bodies. 

Gy'ro-stat'lc  (->iat'Iki.  a.  (Physics)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  pyroKtat  cr  to  tryrostatics. 

Qy'ro-Slatics  (-Iks),  n.  (Physics)  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  the  gyrostat,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  rotating 
bod  if  H. 

I)  Gy'niB(ji'rus),77./ p?.  Gyri  (-ri).  [L.  See  Gvnz,  n.] 
A  convoluted  ridge  between  grnovpB  ;  a  convolution  ;  as^ 
the  (jyri  of  the  brain  ;  the  gyri  of  brain  coral.   Bee  Brain. 

Gyse  (giz),  n.     Guise.     \^Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

GytO  (git ),  a.  Delirious  ;  senselessly  extravagnnt ;  as, 
the  man  is  clean  gytc     {Srnt.'\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gyve  (jiv),  77.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  gcfyn,  Ir. 
grilihionji,  Gael,  geivihenl .~\  A  shackle;  eepeciany,  on* 
to  confine  the  legs  ;  a  fetter.    [Written  also  fjive.'\ 

Like  a  poor  priBoner  in  his  twisted  gyves.  Sfiak. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wriKt.  Jloud. 

Gyve.  V.  t.  yimp.  &  p.  p.  Gyved  (jivd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  GrviNG.]    To  fetter  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  chain.     Spenser. 

I  will  fjyve  thee  in  thine  own  court&Iiip.  Shak. 
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H(ach),  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  classed  among  the  consonants,  and  is  formed 
with  the  mouth  organs  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
the  succeeding  vowel.  It  is  used  with  certain  conso- 
nants to  form  digraijhs  representing  sounds  which  are 
not  found  in  the  alphabet,  as  sh^  th^  Hi,  as  in  shall,  thijig, 
thine  (for  zh  see  §  274) ;  also,  to  modify  the  counds  of 
some  other  letters,  as  when  placed  after  c  and  p,  '^th 
the  former  of  which  it  represents  a  compoimd  sound  like 
that  of  tsh,  as  in  charm  (written  also  tch  as  in  catch), 
with  the  latter,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  phase,  phantom.  In 
some  words,  mostly  derived  or  introduced  from  foreign 
languages,  h  following  c  and  g  indicates  that  those  con- 
sonants have  the  hard  sound  before  e,  /,  and  y,  as  in 
chemistry,  chiromancy,  chyle,  Ghent',  Ghibelline,  etc. ;  in 
some  others,  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  chicane.  See 
Guide  to  Pronuncntiion,  §§  153,  179,  181-3,  237-8. 

The  name  (aitch)  is  from  the  French  ache ;  its  form 
is  from  the  Latin,  aud  this  from  the  Greek  H,  which  was 
used  as  the  sign  of  the  spiritus  ftsper  (rough  breathing) 
before  it  came  to  represent  the  long  vowel,  Gr.  17.  The 
Greek  H  is  from  Phamician,  the  ultimate  origin  probably 
being  Egyptian.  Etymologically  H  is  most  closely  re- 
lated toe;  as  in  E.  Aorn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  K4pa.<;;  E.  Aele, 
V.  /.,  conceal;  E.  Aide,  L.  cutis,  Gr.  kutos  ;  E.  /mndred, 
L.  centum,  Gr.  k-Koj-ov,  Skr.  fate 

H  piece  (Mining),  the  part  of  a  plunger  pump  which 
contains  the  valve. 

H  (ha),  (^^fus.)  Tlie  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  being  used  by  tlie  Germans  for  B  natural.     See  B. 

Ha  (ha),  interj.  [AS.]  An  exclamation  denoting  sur- 
prise, joy,  or  grief.  Both  as  uttered  and  as  written,  it  ex- 
presses a  great  variety  of  emotions,  determined  by  the 
tone  or  the  context.  When  repeated,  ha,  ha,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  laughter,  satisfaction,  or  triumph,  sometimes 
of  derisive  laughter ;  or  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to 
"  Well,  it  is  so." 

JIa-hax,  and  inarticulate  hootings  of  satirical  rebuke.  CarlyJc 

Haaf  (haf),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  ^*t  Sw.  haf 
the  sea,  Dan.  hai\  perh.  akin  to  E.  hat^en.']  The  deep- 
sea  fishing  for  cod,  ling,  and  tusk,  off  the  Sbetl.ind  Isles. 

Haak  (hak),  71.     (Zool.)  A  sea  fish.     See  Hake.    Ash. 

Haar  (har),  n.  [See  Hoar.]  A  fog;  esp.,  a  fog  or 
mist  with  a  chill  wind,     [.'^frt^]  T.  Chalmers. 

||Ha^e-as  COr'pUS  (ha'b.-Ss  kSr'pus).  [L.,  you 
may  have  the  body.]  {Lair)  A  writ  having  for  its  object 
to  bring  a  party  before  a  court  or  judge ;  especially,  one 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  person's  imprisonment  or 
detention  hy  another,  with  the  view  to  protect  the  right 


to  personal  lib-^rty;  also,  one  to  bring  a  prisoner  into 
court  to  testify  in  a  pending  trial.  Bouvier. 

II  Ha-ben'dum  (ha-ben'diiiu),  n.  [L.,  that  must  be 
had.]  {La>r)  That  part  of  a  deed  which  follows  the  part 
called  the  premises,  and  detennines  the  extent  of  the 
interest  or  entate  granted; — so  called  because  it  begins 
with  thn  ward  Hahnidiiin.  K'enf. 

Hab'er-dash  (luib'er-dasb),  v.  i.  [See  Haberdasher.] 
To  deal  in  small  wares.     [A'.] 

To  haherdttsh  in  earth's  base  ware.  Quarles. 

Hab'er-dash'er  (-dSsh'er),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  hapur- 
task  trumpery,  trifles,  perh.  through  French.  It  is  pos- 
sibly akin  to  E.  haversack,  and  to  Icel.  taska  trunk, 
chest,  pocket,  G.  tasche  pocket,  and  the  orig.  sense  was 
perh.,  peddler's  wares.]  1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares, 
as  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread  ;  also,  a  hatter.  [(Ms.] 
The  liaha-f/a.^her  heapetU  wealth  by  hats.    Oasoii/iir. 

2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  descriptions, 
as  laces,  silks,  trimmings,  etc. 

Hab'er-dash'er-y  (-y),  71.  The  goods  and  wares  sold 
by  a  haberdasher  ;  also  (Fig.),  trifles.  Burke. 

Hab'er-dine'  (liab'er-deii'  or  ha'ber-din),  n.  [V.  ab- 
berdaan,  labberdaan  ;  or  a  French  form,  cf.  OF.  hubor- 
deau,  from  the  name  of  a  Basque  district,  cf.  F.  Labourd, 
adj.  Labourdin.  The  I  was  misunderstood  as  the  French 
article.]     A  cod  salted  and  dried.  Ainsworth. 

Ha-ber'ge-on  (ha-ber'ie-5n  or  h51/er-jun\  n.  [F. 
hniibergeon  a  small  hauberk,  dim.  of  OF.  hauberc,  F. 
haubert.  See  Hauberk.]  Properly,  a  short  hauberk  ; 
but  often  used  loosely  f()r  tlie  hauberk.  Chancer. 

Hab'1-la-tO-ry  (hJib'T-la-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  clothing;  wearing  clothes.  Lit.  Liftton. 

Hab'lle  (hSb'il),  a.  [F.  habile,  L.  hnbilis.  See  Able, 
Habit.]     Fit;  iiualified ;  also,  apt.     [(Vjs.']         Spenser. 

Ha-bil'l-ment  (ha-bTl'i-ment),  n.  [F.  hahillenient,  fr. 
habiller  to  dress,  clothe,  orig.,  to  make  fit,  make  reatly, 
fr.  habile  apt,  skillful,  L.  habilis.  See  Habile/)  1.  A 
garment ;  an  article  of  clothing.  Camden. 

2.  pi.  Dress,  in  general.  Shak. 

Ha-bU'1-ment-ed,  a.    Clothed.  Taylor  (]b30). 

Ha-bUl-tate  (-tut),  ".  [LL.  habiUfatus,  p.  p.  of  hnbi- 
litarp  to  enable.]    Qualified  or  entitled.    [06.?.]    Bacon. 

Ha-bil'i-tate  (-tat),  r.  t.  To  fit  out;  to  equip;  to 
qualify  ;  to  entitle.  Johnson. 

Ha-blM-ta'tlon  (-ta'.sbun\  n.  [LL.  habilitatio:  cf.  F. 
habili/afio>i.~\     Equipment ;  qualification.    [06^.]  Bacon. 

Ha-bU'i-ty  (ha-bll'i-ty),  7i.  [See  Ability.]  Ability  ; 
aptitude.      yObs.}  Bobi/nson  {^fore"s  I'topia). 

Hab'lt  (hab'Tt),   n.     [OE.  habit,  nbit,  F.  habit,  fr.  L. 


habitus  state,  appearance,  dress,  fr.  habere  to  have,  be  in- 
a  condition  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  liave.  See  Have,  and  cf. 
Able,  Biknacle,  Debt,  Due,  Exhibit,  Malady.]  1.  The 
usual  condition  or  state  of  a  person  or  tiling,  either  nat- 
ural or  acquired,  regarded  as  something  had,  possessed, 
and  firmly  retained;  as,  a  religious  habit;  Ixis  habit  is 
morose  ;  elms  have  a  spreading  habit ;  esp.,  physical  tem- 
perament or  constitution  ;  as,  a  fidl  habit  of  body. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  general  appearance  and  manner  of  life 
of  a  living  organism. 

3.  Fixed  or  e.stablished  custom  ;  ordinary  course  of 
conduct ;  practice ;  usage  ;  hence,  prominently,  the  in- 
voluntary tendency  or  aptitude  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions which  is  acquired  by  their  frequent  repetition  ;  as, 
habit  is  second  nature;  also,  peculiar  ways  of  acting; 
characteristic  forms  of  behavior. 

A  man  of  very  ehy,  retired  hahits.        W.  Irving. 

4.  Outward  appearance;  attire;  di'ess;  hence,  a  gar- 
ment; esp.,  a  closely  fitting  garment  or  dress  worn  by 
ladies  ;  as,  a  riding  habit. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy.  Shak. 

There  are,  among  the  statues,  several  of  Venus,  in  different 
hahits.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Practice  ;  mode  ;  manner  :  way  ;  custom  ;  fash- 
ion. —  Habit,  Custom.  Babit  is  a  disposition  or  tendency 
leading  us  to  do  easilv,  naturally,  and  with  gron-ing  cer- 
tainty, what  we  do  often  ;  cus('-m  is  external,  being  habit- 
ual use  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act.  The 
two  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  The  oistoju  of 
giving  produces  a  habit  of  liberality;  Ar/Z;;7.c  of  devotion 
promote  the  custom  of  gomg  to  church.  Custom  also  sup- 
poses an  act  of  the  will,  selecting  given  modes  of  proce- 
dure ;  habit  is  .a  law  of  our  being,  a  kind  of  "  second  na- 
ture "  which  grows  up  within  us. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  liafjit  in  a  man  !  Shak. 

He  who  roicms  .  .  .  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Consent,  or  custom.  Jliiton. 

Hab'it  (hab'it),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Habited  ;  p.  pr. 

&  I-/,,  n.  HABrriNG.]     [OE.  habifen  to  dwell,  F.  habiter^ 

fr.  L.  habitare  to  have  frequently,  to  dwell,  iutens.  fr. 

habere  to  have.     See  Habit,  7^.]     1.  To  hihabit.     \_0bs.1 

In  thilke  places  as  they  Lbird^)  habitcn.    Horn,  of  R. 

2.  To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array. 

Tliey  hahitpd  themselves  like  those  niral  deities.    Dryden, 

3.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate.     \_Obs.'\         Chapman. 
Habit-a-bll'i-ty  (-.i-bTl'I-ty),  n.     Habitableness. 
Hab'lt-a-ble  (hSblt-a-b'l),  a.     [F.  habitable,  L.  ha- 

bifabilis.]  Capable  of  being  inhabited ;  that  maybe  in- 
habited or  dwelt  in:  as,  the  habitable  "^orld.  —  Hab'it- 
a-ble-ness,  77.  — Hab'lt-a-bly,  adv. 
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HABITACLE 

Hab'H-a-cle  (h5b1t-4-k'l),  n.  [F.  habUacte  dwelling 
place,  binnacle,  L.  /lubilcicultnii  dwelling  place.  See  Bin- 
nacle, Habit,  t'.]   A  dwelling  place.   Cluiucer.  Soulhey. 

Ha'bi'tan'  (a'be'tSs'),  «.    Same  as  Habitant,  2. 

Gfucral  Arnold  met  an  emissary  .  .  .  sent  .  .  .  to  ascertain 
tlic  feelings  of  the  haftiCaiis  or  Frencli  yeomanry.      IF.  Irtiiig. 

HaVlt-ance  (hSb'It-ans),  n.  [OF.  liabilance,  Li.  ha- 
bllunliii.']   Dwelling;  abode ;  residence.  [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Hab'lt-an-cy  (-au-sj),  n.     Same  as  Inhabitancy. 

Hab'it-ant  (-out),  n.     [F.  habitant.    See  Habit,  r.  (,] 

1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller.  Milton.     I'ope. 

2.  [F.  pron.  a'be'tas'.]  An  inhabitant  or  resident ; 
—  a  name  applied  to  and  denoting  fanners  of  Frencli 
descent  or  origin  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  habitants  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.       Vart  man. 

HaVl-tat  (hab^-tSt),  n.  [L.,  it  dwells,  fr.  Imt.iare. 
See  Habit,  x.  «.]  1.  KBiol.)  The  natural  abode  local- 
ity or  region  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

2.  Place  where  anj-tliing  is  commonly  found. 

This  word  has  its  l,atntat  in  Oxfordshire.         EarU. 

Uab'l-ta'Uon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [F.  habitation.  L.  halA- 
tatia.l  1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of  inhabiting  or 
dwelling,  or  of  being  inhabited  ;  occupancy.       Denliam. 

2.  Place  of  abode  ;  settled  dwelling  ;  residence  ;  house. 
Tilt-  Lord  .  .  .  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just,    i'ror.  iii.  33. 

HaVl-ta'tor  (hab'I-tS'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  dweUer ;  an 
inhaliitant.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  Jlroune. 

Hab'lt-ed  (-It-5J),  p.  p.  &  a-  1-  Clothed;  arrayed; 
dressed  ;  as,  he  was  habited  like  a  shepherd. 

2.  Fixed  by  habit ;  accustomed.     lUbs.] 

So  liahitK''!  he  was  in  sobriety.  Fuller. 

3.  Inhabited.     [Archaic'] 

Another  world,  whicli  is  hntiited  by  the  ghosu  of  men  and 
-women.  .4-l,l,mn. 

Ha-blt'n-al  (ha-bit'ii-nl ;  135).  a.  [Cf.  F.  habituel, 
LL.  habitualls.  See  Habft,  k.]  1.  Formed  or  acquired 
t)y  habit  or  use. 

An  liuliitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and  maxims.     South. 

2.  According  to  habit ;  established  by  habit ;  custom- 
ary ;  constant ;  as,  the  habitual  practice  of  sin. 

It  IS  the  distinguishing  mark  of  hahituat  piety  to  be  grateful 
for  the  most  common  and  ordinary  blessings.  /;»cAmiu.srt-/-. 

8yn.  —  Customary  ;  accustomed  ;  usual ;  common  ; 
wonted  ;  ordinary  ;  regular  :  familiar. 

—  Ha-blt'n-al-ly.  nr^i.  —  Ha-blt'n-al-ness.  n. 

Ha-blt'u-ate  (-at),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  ;..  Uabitoated 
<-5'tlSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  HABlTrATiNO  (-a  ting).]  [L. 
■Jtabittiatus,  p.  p.  of  habitnore  to  bring  into  a  condition 
or  liabit  of  body  :  cf.  F.  Itabituer.  See  Habit.]  1.  To 
-make  accustomed  ;  to  accustom ;  to  familiarize. 
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Our  English  dogs,  who  were  habituated  to  a  coMer  dime. 

^'ic  K.  Dighy. 
.  and  next  the\'  habituate  them- 

nihtson. 


Men  are  firet  corrupted 
telvfi,  to  their  vicious  practices, 

2.  To  settle  as  an  iuhabitant.    {_Obs.'\    Sir  W.  Temple. 

Ha-bit'U-ate  (-£t),  a.  Firmly  established  by  custom  ; 
formed  by  habit ;  habitual.     [A'.]  Jl'tmntoml. 

Ha-blVu-a'tion  (-a'-shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hubUuation.'] 
Tlie  act  of  habituating,  or  accustoming ;  the  state  of 
being  lip.bituated. 

Habl-tnde  (hSbT-tud),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hahitudo  con- 
dition. See  Habit.]  1.  Habitual  attitude ;  usual  or 
.accustomed  state  with  reference  to  something  else  ;  es- 
tablished or  usual  relations.  South. 

Tlie  same  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitnd'^s  one  to 
another.  Loclce. 

The  verdict  of  the  iudpcs  was  biased  by  nothing  else  than 
-thtir  haJiitvdes  of  thinking.  Landor. 


2.  Habitual  association,  intercourse,  or  familiarity. 
To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the  best 

-company.  JJnjden. 

3.  Habit  of  body  or  of  action.  Shak. 

It  is  impossible  to  ^'ain  an  exact  ha}>itude  without  an  infinite 
numljer  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice.  Diijden. 

II  HalJitU'fi' (a/be'tu'5')»  "'  [Fm  P-  P-  of  hahituer. 
8ee  HABrruATB.]  One  who  habitually  frequents  a  place  ; 
as,  an  habtlue  of  a  theater. 

Hab'1-ture  (bSb'T-tiir  ;  135),  n.     Habitude.     \_Obs.'\ 
|i  Hab'1-tUS  (-tiis),  71.     [L.]     {2ool.)  Habitude  ;  mode 
of  iiff  ;  ReiK-ral  appearance. 
Ha'ble  ihal/l),  o.    See  Habile.     [Obs.'}        Spenser. 
Hab'nab  (hSb'nab),  «-/r.  [Hobnob.]  By  cliance.  [Ot^.] 
Hach'axe  (bJch'ur),  n.     [F.,  fr.  hacher  to  hack.  See 
Hatching.]     {Fine  Arts)  A  short  line  used  in  drawing 
.iiid  eii^raWng,  especially  in  shading  and  denoting  dif- 
Itrcnt  surfaces,  an  in  map  drawing.     See  Hatching. 

II  Ha'cl-en'da  (aaiie-inMi  or  ha'»T-6n'da),  it.  [Sp., 
f  r.  OHp.  faciendn  employment,  estate,  f r.  L.  /arirnda^ 
-fil.  of  /I'lrinidum  what  is  to  be  done,  fr.  /acere  to  do. 
See  Fact.]  A  large  entate  wliere  work  of  any  kind  is 
done,  as  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  or  raising 
of  aniraalB  ;  a  cultivated  farm,  with  a  good  house,  iu  dis- 
tinction from  a  farming  establishment  with  rude  huts 
for  herdsmen,  etc. ;  —  a  word  used  in  Spanish-American 
region.H. 

Hack  (hilk),  7?.  [Sff  Hatch  a  half  door.]  1.  A  frame 
or  grating  of  various  kimls;  as,  a  frame  for  drying  bricks, 
(ish,  or  cheese  ;  a  rack  for  feeding  cattle ;  a  grating  in  a 
luill  race,  etc. 
2.  Unbumed  brick  or  tile,  stacked  up  for  drying. 
Hack,  r.  t.  [i7»p.  S:  p.  p.  Hacked  (bSkt);  p.  pr,  & 
vb.  n.  Hacking.]  [OK.  htikkm^  AS.  h'trrinn  ;  akin  to 
J),  fiakken,  G.  kackm,  Dan.  hnkkr,  Sw.  hacka,  and  perh. 
to  K.  hev\  Cf.  Hkw  to  cut,  Haggle.]  1.  To  cut  ir- 
regularly, without  Hkill  or  definite  purpose;  to  notch; 
Ut  mangle  by  repeated  atrokes  of  a  cutting  iustrument ; 
a«,  to  hack  u  post. 

Mj  «word  hnck'-d  like  n  handsaw.  Sha}.-. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  speaking.  Shnk. 

Hack.  r.  )'.    To  cough  faintly  and  frequently,  or  in  a 
Bhort,  >»roken  manner  ;  as,  a  hticking  cuugk. 

Hack,  »■    1.  A  notch;  a  cut.  Shak. 


2.  An  implement  for  cutting  a  notch  ;  a  large  pick 
used  in  breaking  stone. 

3  A  hacking;  a  catch  in  speaking;  a  short,  broken 
cough.  /-"■•  J/;/I>>"'- 

4.  {Football)  A  kick  on  the  sliins.  T.  Ilii»}li>s. 

Hack  saw,  a  handsaw  having  a  narrow  blade  stretclied 
in  an  iron  frame,  for  cutting  metal. 

Hack(li2k),7).  [Shortened  fr. /w/cfc«ey.  See  Hackney.] 

1.  A  horse,  hackneyed  or  let  out  for  common  hire ; 
also,  a  horse  used  in  all  kinds  of  work,  or  a  saddle  horse, 
as  distinguished  from  hunting  and  carriage  horses. 

2.  A  coach  or  carriage  let  for  hire  ;  particularly,  a 
coach  with  two  seats  inside  facing  each  other  ;  a  hack- 
ney coach. 

On  horse,  on  foot,  in  ha»ks  and  gilded  cliariota.     i'ope. 

3.  A  bookmaker  who  hires  himself  out  for  any  sort  of 
literary  work  ;  an  overworked  man  ;  a  drudge. 

Hen-  h(.-spr.or  X'^'i  Purtinn.  from  misery  irccd, 

Who  long  was  a  buukaeller'b  hack.  (JuUhiiath. 

4.  A  procuress. 

Hack,  a.    Hackneyed  ;  hired  ;  mercenary.    Wakejiehl. 
Hack  writer,  a  hack  ;  one  who  writes  for  hire.    "  \  vul- 
gar hock  uriter.'"  M.unuUiy. 

Hack,  V.  t.     1.  To  use  as  a  back  ;  to  let  out  for  hire. 
2.  To  use  frequently  and   indiscriminately,  so  as  to 
render  trite  and  commonplace. 

The  word  "  remarkable  "  lius  been  so  hackud  of  late. 

J.  Jl.  Newman. 

Hack,  T.  ('.  1.  To  be  exposed  or  offered  to  common 
use  for  hire  ;  to  turn  prostitute.  Hanmcr. 

2.  To  live  the  life  of  a  drudge  or  hack.         Goldsmith. 

Hack'a-more  (-^mSr),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  jaqulma  head- 
stall of  a  halter.]  A  halter  consisting  of  a  long  leather 
or  rope  strap  and  headstall,  —  used  for  leading  or  tiemg 
a  pack  animal.      \_\Vf'.stfTn  U.  S.~} 

Hack'ber'ry  (h5k'b5r/ry),  jj.  {Bot.)  A  genus  o:  trees 
(Celtis)  related  to  the  elm,  but  bearing  drupes  with 
scanty,  but  often  edible,  pulp.  C.  occidentalis  is  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Gray. 

Hackn)Olt'  (-bolt'),"-  {Zo'dl.)  The  greater  shearwa- 
ter or  hagdon.     See  Haqdon. 

Hack'buss  (-bus),  n.     Same  as  HAGBtrr. 

Hack'ee  (-e),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  chipmunk  ;  also,  the 
chickaree  or  red  squirrel.     \_U.  <S'.] 

Hack'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hacks. 
Specifically  :  A  cutting  instrument  for  making  notclies ; 
esp.jOne  used  for  notching  pine  trees  iu  collecting  tur- 
pentine ;  a  hack. 

Hack'er-y  (-y),  n-  [Hind,  chkakra.']  A  cart  with 
won.hii  wli^-el.-i,  drawn  by  bullocks.    [Bc7iri(d'\     3Ialcom. 

Hac'kle  (hSk'kU),  n.    [See  Heckle,  and  cf.  Hatchel.] 

1.  A  comb  for  dressing  flax,  raw  silk,  etc. ;  a  hatchel. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  niispun,  as  raw  silk. 

3.  One  of  the  peculiar,  long,  narrow  feathers  on  tlie 
neck  of  fowls,  most  noticeable  on  the  cock,  —often  used 
in  making  artificial  fl^ies  ;  hence,  any  feather  so  used. 

4.  An  artificial  fiy  for  angling,  made  of  feathers. 
Hac'kle,  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Hackled  (-kMd)  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Hackling  (-klTng).]  1.  To  separate,  as  tlie 
coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from  the  fine,  by  drawing  it 
through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle  or  hatchel. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn 
to  pieces. 

Hackly  (hakljo,  a 
broken,  as  if  hacked. 

2.  {Mill.)  Ha\ing  fine,  short,  and  sharp  points  on  the 
surface;  as,  the  hackly  fracture  of  metallic  iron. 

Hack'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Hackmen  (-men).  The 
driver  of  a  hack  or  carriage  for  public  hire. 

Hack'ma-tack'  (-ma-tak'),  «.  [Of  American  Indian 
origin.]    {Bot.)  The  American  larch  {Larix  Americana). 
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dative,  and  had  for  the  forms  of  h«!.  During  the  process 
of  transition,  the  nominative  with  was  or  uere^  and  the 
dative  with  had^  are  found. 

I'oor  lady,  "he  wrre  better  love  a  dream.  Hhat. 

You  were  best  hang  /  lurself.  Beau.  I;  I-'l. 

3te  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy.  Shak. 

/  hfidde  lererf  than  my  BChorte, 

That  ye  hadde  rad  his  legendc.  an  have  I.    Chaucer. 

7An'/ a.s  (tVrnot  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  Shak. 

//((!'/ rafAcr  he  a  dog  and  bay  the  mt  on 

Than  6uch  a  Komcn.  Shak. 

1  had  rct\yr  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  houBCOf  aiy  God.  than  to 

dwell  in  tne  ten'.,;  of  wickedness.  J'.''-  Ixxviv.  10. 

Ead'a9T(hrdMer),n.   Heather ;  heath.  [06.«.]  Burton. 

Ha£'tU3  (-dl),  r..     {Zc'ol.)  The  haddock.     IScot.'] 

Had'fiOO'ii  (-dti-'i),  r..    [OE.  hndok,  'niddak,  of  unknown 

origin  ;   cf.  ir.  codog^  Gael,  adag,  F.  hadot.^     (Zool.)  A 

marine  food  fish  {Melanogrammus  wglefinus).,  allied  to 

the  cod,  injabiticg  the  northeni  coasts  of  Europe  and 

America.     It  lias  a  dark  lateral  line  and  a  black  spot 

on  each  c!de  of  the  T/dy,  just  back  of  the  gilla.    Called 

also  haddie,  and     ^ 

dick-ie. 


Burki 

[From  Hackle.]    1.  Rough  or 


a  coniferous  tree  with  slender  deciduous  leaves;  also, 
its  heavy,  close-grained  timber.     Called  also  tamarack. 

Hack'ney  (-nj-),  «•  ;  P^-  Hackneys  (-niz).  [OE.  hake- 
neiu  hakenny ;  cf.  F.  kat/'tence  a  pacing  horse,  an  am- 
bling nag,  OF.  also  hnqueni'C,  Sp.  hacanen,  OSp-  faca7iea, 
D.  hakkeneiy  also  OF.' harjne  horse,  Sp.  ham,  OSp./nca; 
perh.  akin  to  E.  hack  to  cut,  and  nofj,  and  orig.  mean- 
ing, a  jolting  horse.  Cf.  Hack  a  horse,  NaoJ  1.  A 
horse  for  riding  or  driving  ;  a  nag;  a  pony.  '       Chaucer. 

2.  A  horse  or  pony  kept  for  hire. 

3.  A  carriage  kept  for  hire  ;  a  hack ;  a  hackney  coach. 

4.  A  hired  drudge;  a  hireling;  a  prostitute. 
Hack'ney,  a.  Let  out  for  hire ;  devoted  to  common  use ; 

hence,  much  used  ;  trite  ;  mean;  as,  hacknnj  coaches; 
hnrknri/  a.wt\\oxa.     '■'■  Ifark-7irit  tongue."  Jioscommon. 

Hack'ney,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hackneyed  (-nld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Hackneying.]  1.  To  devote  to  common 
or  trequent  use,  as  a  horse  or  carriage  ;  to  wear  out  in 
coimnon  service;  to  make  trite  or  commonplace;  as,  a 
hackneyed  metaphor  or  quotation. 

Ifn.l  1  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 

S(t  cominon-A(n-A-7ir»/(  (/  in  tlie  eyes  ot  men.         Shak. 

2.  To  carry  in  a  hackney  coach.  Cowprr. 

Hack'ney-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  ^l.  Hackneymen  (-men). 
A  man  win.  lets  horses  and  carringes  for  hire. 

Hack'ster  (^-ster),  ii.  [From  Hack  to  cut.]  A  bully ; 
i\  br;\vo  ;  :i  rullian  ;  an  aMsassin.      lObs.'\  ^filtlm. 

Hac'Que-ton  (bSkOct-ttin),  7(.   Same  as  Acton.   [OUs.^ 
Hafl  (had),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Have.     [OE.  had,  ha/de, 
hct'dr,  AS.  hii/df.'\     See  Have. 

Had  ae  Itnf.  Had  rather.  Had  bntter.  Had  as  soon,  etc., 
witli  a  iii>iiiiii:ili\-  :iii.l  tnlli.u.-d  l-v  tb'-  infinitive  witliout 
tn.  an-  w.-ll  .^ribli.shr.l  i,li.imnti«^  ioriiis.  Tlie  original 
coimtrnrtioii  uiirt  that  of  t  bi- diitive  with  forms  of  /-r,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  infinitive.    Sec  Had  better,  under  Better. 

And  ievr  ti'r  i^  be  ii.m'  and  trcwe.      C.  Nundi  (  yVaiw.). 
[And  more  fi^'niiiblc  to  tne  It  io  to  he  poor  and  true.] 

//."(  had  fieri,  Irvrr  to  be  f*vke.  Fnhyan. 

(To  liini  it  bail  liLtii  preferable  to  bC  sick.j 
For  hnn  u-n^  Iry  r  havo  iit  bis  brd'f.  head 
Twenty  bookin,  cl:iil  in  black  or  red,  .  .  . 
Than  robes,  rich,  or  fttlicl,  orgay  i-awtric.     Cfiounr. 
Gradually  tho  nominative  was  substituted    for   the 


Norway  haddock,  r.  marine  edible  fish  iSebastes  marv- 
nus)  of  Northern  Europe  and  America.    See  Kose  fish. 

Hade  (luid),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hcald  inclined,  bowe<l  down,- 
G.  haidc  declivity.]     1.  The  descent  of  a  bill.     [Ohs.'] 

2.  {Mining)  The  inclinatic'ii  or  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical of  any  mineral  vein. 

Hade,  v.  i.  {Mining)  To  deviate  from  the  vertical;  — 
said  of  a  vem,  fault,  or  lode.  .    . 

Ha'des  (haMez),  n,      [Gr.  aSijs.  'AiBtjs  ;  a  priv.  +  iSeti' 

to  see.     Cf.  UN-,  Wrr.]     Tlie  nether  world  (accorduig  to 

classical  mythology,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  ruled  over 

by  Hades  or  Pluto) ;  the  iuvisible  world  ;  the  grave. 

And  death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead  wldch  were  in  them. 

AV*.'.  xs.  13  (A'ei'.  »  er.-). 

Neither  was  he-  left  in  Hades,  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption. 

Acts  ii.  31  {Jl:f.  I  er.). 

And  in  Iladcs  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 

Luke  XVI.  2^  { Iter.  Ver.). 

II  Had]  (hSj),  n.  [Ar.  hajj,  fr.  hajja  to  set  out,  walk, 
go  on  a  pilgrimage.]  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  perfonued 
by  Mohammedans. 

HadJ'l  (-T),  71-     [At.  hajji.     See  Hadj.]     1.  A   Mo- 
hammedan pilgrim  to  Mecca;  —  u.sed  among  Orientals  as 
a  respectful  salutation  or  a  title  of  honor.    G.  II'.  Curtis. 
2.  A  Greek  or  Armenian  who  has  visited  the  holy  sep- 
ulcher  at  Jerusalem.  Hcyse. 

II  Had'ro-sau'rus  (bSd'rS-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aSpo?  thick  +  o-aOpo?  lizard.]  "(Pa/fojf.)  An  American 
herbivorous  dinosaur  of  great  size,  allied  to  the  iguauo- 
don.     It  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

HfflC-ce'i-ty  (bek-se'i-ty),  n.  [L.  hucce  this.]  {Logic) 
Literally,  this-iiess.  A  scholastic  term  to  express  iudi- 
vidualitv  or  singleness  ;  as,  thi.'!  book. 

Hsem'a-  (h6m'a-  or  he'ma-),  Hsem'a-tO-  (h5m'a-to-  or 
he'ma-tn-),  Hsm'O-  (hgm'5-  or  he'mo-).  [Gr.  aVa, 
aV/xttTOs,  blood.]  Combining  forms  indicating  relation  or 
resemblance  to  blood,  association  with  blood ;  as,  hasma- 
pod,  yiie;«(7/(*genesis,  A«»(oscope. 

^;^'  Wortls  from  Gr.  ot^xa  are  wTitten  ?iema-f  kemato-, 
hemo-,  as  well  as  hitmn-,  h:imato-,  hseino-. 

Hjem'a-Chrome  (bem'a-krom  or  he'ma-),  M.  [ifema- 
+  Gr.  -^pMfia  i:o\oT.^     {Physiol.  Cheni.)  Hematin. 

Haema-cy'a-nln  (-sI'a-nTn),  n.  \_HFema-+  Gr.  Kvavo^ 
a  dark  bhie  substance.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  substance 
found  in  tlie  blood  of  the  octopus,  which  gives  to  it  its 
blue  color. 

^S^  When  deprived  of  oxygen  it  is  colorless,  but  be- 
comes quickly  blue  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  is  then 
eenerally  called  0J-i//'.TJ7)acj/"?"'".  A  snnilar  blue  color- 
ing matter  has  lieen  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the 
blood  of  otlier  animals  and  iu  the  bile. 

Haem'a-cy-tom'e-ter  (-st-t5m'e-ter).  n.  [IFmma-  + 
Gr.  Kiiro?  a  hollow  vesseH  -)/(c/f^r.]  {Physiol.)  An  ap- 
paratii.-^  fi>r  d<'termining  the  number  of  corpuscles  iu  a 
giv.'ii  <|Uiintitv  of  blood. 

Hie'mad  d'le'mSd),  adv.  [Ifirma-  -f-  L-  od  toward.] 
{Anat.)  Toward  the  ha-iual  side  ;  on  the  h;emal  side  of  ; 
—  opposed  to  ?icjirnd. 

H»m'a-drom'e-ter(h?m'A-dr5m'e-tero;-lie/mi-),  \  ^^ 
Haem  a  dro  mom'e-ter  (-drfi-mOm'e-ter),  I 

Sani'-  lis   HKMAl'lii'METVR. 

H»m  a  drom'e-try  {-t'r5n'e-trj').  1  "•     Jfi'»e 

H»m'a  dro  mom'e-try  {-dro-ni5m'e-tr5),  |     as  Hbm- 

ADI!"MKTl;V. 

Haema-drorn'o-grapii  (-dr5m'6-gr:\f), «.  [Ilirma-  + 
Gr.  bpofio^  r-.urse  +  ■graph.']  (Phy.'^ial.)  All  instrument 
for  rfgistt-riiig  tbe  velocity  of  the  blood. 

Hae'ma-dy-nam'e-ter  (ho'i"»^'li->'*S"''^-'^''  or  bem'A 
dl),  HaB'ma-dy  na-mom'e-ter  (be'ma-di'na-m6m'5-ter 

or  bem'iV-dlti'ii-^  7j.      Sinn.-  a.4  HemaI'VNAMometbr. 

HaD'ma-dy-nam'icstlie  ina-di-nam'IksorliSm'ii-dl-), 
71,     Same  as  Hkmadynamics. 

Hae'mal  (be'uml),  «.  [Gr.  alfxa  blootl.]  Pertaunng 
to  the  blood  or  blood  vessels  ;  also,  vputral.   See  Hemal- 

Ham'a-phffl'in  (bem'A-fe'Tn  or  ho'niA-).  »•  U^-'*''""- 
-f  (Jr.  ./)ai(is  diK^ky.]  (Phy.uol.)  A  brownish  substance 
Boim-tiuii'S  found  in  the  blood,  in  cases  of  jaundice. 

Hsem'a-pOd  (h5m'A-p5d  or  he'inA-pBd),  «.  [//ffwiff- 
-f  -j>od.^    {Znol.)  An  hiemapodous  animal.    Q.  Bolleston. 
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HflB-map'0-rto!!«;  (tu-iuJip'u-dus),  a.  {Anal.)  Having 
tlio  liiiib.s  on,  •;■  cUriili-tl  Inwurd,  the  ventral  or  liemal 
niiU',  n»  ill  vcrtdi'i'r'.t'-,'!  ■,  ^iippn^iid  to  neiirnpoilous. 

Ham'a-poi-Ot'lo  (li^m^a-jjoi-t't'Ik  nr  lifi'inii-),  c. 
[J/n'ina-  -|  Ur.  irotTiriK'-s  pnnliK'tivi-.  ]  ir/ii/M<-/.)  lUnoii- 
lorniinp ;  uh,  tin-  hifimqx'it'tir  ImirlKHi  uf  11h-  hplrcii. 

II  Haem'a-porh'y-sls  (-j)6i'T-si.s),  >,.  i.WL. )  Siuneiin 
IlEMAruriiYsiP.  —  UsBm^n-po-phys'i-al  (-po-fr?/t-aI),  n. 

Hasm'a-Stat'lCS,  /(.      8:iur'  ;ih  HemAhTATR-h. 

Haem'a-ta-chom'e-ter  (-ta-kotn'c-ttJi-j,  n.  [Hiemn-  -f- 
Or.  Ta;(i;s  swift -|- -7»'^.7'.]  {I'hy.siul.)  A  form  of  appa- 
ratus (Homew'iat  diltereiit  from  tlie  hcmadrouieter)  for 
uieaauriug  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

H»m'a-ta-chom'e-try  (-trj),  7J.  {Physiol.)  Thcmeaa- 
ureineiit  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

H(em''a-tem'e-sis,  n.    Same  a»  Hematemesis. 

HEe-znaric  tho-mat'ik),  «,  [fir.  ai/xariKo?.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  blood  ;  uanguine  ;  browuish  red. 

Hiematic  acid  (Phuxin/.  C/irni.),  ;\  hyi>ntln'tii'al  m 
posed  to  be  furiin-d  Iruni  hfiiin^'lipl.ni  dm  iiii^'  its  nxidiit 
jii  thelungrf,  and  til  lia\cthi'  pnuiTul  frl■l■iM^i  ciiil  ionic  ariil 
irom  tliH  Hodium  c;irbon:itij  of  the  senuii.         'J'/itniic/mi/t. 

Haem'a-tln,  ?/.    S;ime  as  Hematin. 

Haem'a-tl-nom'e-ter,  71.    Same  as  Hematinometeh. 

HaBm'a-tln'o-met'ric,  a.    Same  as  Hematinometric. 

Hsm'a-tlte,  n.     Siime  as  Hematite. 

Hsem'a-tlt'lC  (li5in'a-tTt'lk),  a.  {Zoy>L)  Of  a  blood- 
red  color;  crimson;  {Hot.)  brownish  red. 

Hasm'a-tO-  ( liem'a-tS-  or  he'-),  prefix.     See  H^ma-. 

H3Bm'a-tO-blast'  {-blSat'}.  n.  lllmmato- -{'  ■hlnst.'\ 
{Anut.)  One  of  tlie  very  minute,  disk-sliaped  bodiesfound 
in  blood  witli  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles  and  wliite 
corpuscles ;  a  third  kind  of  blood  corpuscle,  Bupposed  by 
Bonie  to  be  an  early  .sta^e  in  the  development  of  the  red 
corpuscles  ;  —  called  also  blond  plaqjie,  and  h/uad  plate. 

II  H»m'a-tOC'ry-a  (-t5k'rT-A),  7;.  pi.  iZi>rA.)  The  cold- 
blooded verteliratcs.     Same  aa  Hematocrya. 

Haem'a-toc'ry-al  (-'^'l),  a.    Cold-blooded. 

Haem'a-to-crys''taJ-llii,  n.    Same  as  Hematocetstal- 

XIN. 

H^e^ma-to-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (he'ma-to-dI'n»-m5m'e- 
tSr  tir  h(^ni'a-tu-dIn'A-)i  "■    Same  aa  Hemadynamometer. 

Heem'a-to-gen'e-sis  (hgm'a-to-jSn'e-sIs  o/-he'ma-t6-), 
■n.  [Ihemato-  +  ijcufiiis.']  {Physiol.)  {a)  The  oriRin 
and  development  of  blood.  (6)  The  transformation  of 
venous  into  arterial  blood  by  respiration  ;  hematosis. 

Hsem'a-to-gen'lc   (-jSu'Ik),  a.    {Physiol.)   Relating 

to  luematogenchis. 

H£3m^a-t0g'e-n0US  (-t5j'e-nu3),  a.  (Physiol.)  Origi- 
■uatinvj  in  the  bloud. 

Haem  a-tO-glob'U-lln,  n.     Same  as  Hematoglobulin. 

HSBin'a-tOld,  ft.     Same  as  Uehatoid. 

Hfem^a-told'ln,  n.     Same  as  Hematoidin. 

H3B-mat'0-in  (he-mSt'S-tn),  n.  lllismato-  -{-  -/;!.] 
<{Physiol.  C/ieni.)  A  substance  formed  from  the  hematin 
of  blood,  by  removal  of  the  iron  through  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Two  like  bodies,  called  re- 
spectively hn-ni'itvporphyrin  and  hxmutolin,  are  formed 
iu  a  niniihir  maiini-r. 

HSB-mat'o-Un  (-ITn),  n.     See  H^matoin. 

Haema-toro-gy  fligm'^tSl'S-jJ'  or  he'ma-),  7?.  The 
acicure  uliirli  tr.-.tts  of  tlie  blood.   Same  as  Hematology. 

HaBm'd-tom'e-ter  (-t5m'e-ter),  v.  {_/f!e>»ato-  -j-  -"if- 
ier.]  {P/q/siol.)  {a)  Same  as  Hemadynamometer.  (/>)  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  number  of  blood  corpus- 
cles in  a  given  quantity  of  blood. 

II  Haem'a-to-phi-li'na  (-ti-fl-ij'na),  7*.  pi.    [NL.,  fr. 

'Gr.  alfia,  a'ifiaTo<;y  blood -}- <f>i\ili/  to  love.]  {Zool.)  A 
'division  of  Olieiroptcva,  including  the  bloodsucking  bats. 
See  Vampike. 

HaBm'a-tO-plast'{-pI55t'),  n.  [Hsemato-  ^  Gr.  jrAdo-- 
<7eti'  to  n'old.]     {Anut.)  Same  as  HiKUATOBLAST. 

Heem'a-tO-plas'Uc  (-plSs'ttk),  a.  \_Hiemato-  -^  -phis- 
Hc.'\  {Physiol.)  Blood  formative; — applied  to  a  sub- 
-stance  in  early  fetal  life,  which  breaks  up  gradually  into 
blood  corpuscles  before  tlie  formation  of  blood  vessels. 

HaBm'a-to-por'pliy-rin  (-p8r'fT-rtn),  n.  [Jfxmato-  -j- 
Gr.  TTOpffnipa  purple.]    (Physiol.  Chcm.)  See  H^kmatoin. 

HSBm'a-tO-SacM-sSk'),  7i.  INiemaio- ~{- sac.}  {Ajiat.) 
A  vascular  sac  connected,  beneath  the  brain,  in  many 
fishes,  with  the  infundibuluni. 

H®m'a-to-scope'  (-skop'),  n.    A  ha-moscope. 

Ham'a-tO'sin  (hgm'i-to'sln  or  he-mat'o-sTn).  n. 
•{P/iysiol.   Ch.;n.)  Hematin.     [i?.] 

llHssm^a-tO'sis.  n.      Same  as  Hematosis. 

llHaBm'a-tO-ther'ma  (h5m':i-to-ther'ma  or  he-'ma-),  7i. 
X>1.     iZoi,!.)  Same  as  Hematotherma. 

Hsm'a-to-ther'mal  (-mal),  a.  Warm-blooded  ;  ho- 
moiotberinal. 

Hffim'a-tO-tho'ras.  -n.     Same  as  Hemothorax. 

HaBin'a-tos'y-lin  (-tSk-s'I-lTn),  n.  [See  H^matoxy- 
liON.]  {Clif})!.)  The  coloring  principle  of  log^vood.  It  is 
obtainetl  as  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  C,,;Hi40g,  with 
a  sweetish  taste.     Formerly  called  also  hematin. 

II  Hfflm'a-tOS'y-lon  (-15n),  7?,.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aVa  blood 
4- f uAoi'  wood.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
■containing  but  a  single  species,  the //.  Ccimpechimiuvi 
or  logwood  tree,  native  in  Yucatan. 

II  Hsm'a-tO-ZO'bn  (-to-zo'5n),  72.  ;  pi.  H.ematozoa  (-a). 
[trL.,  fr.  Gr.  at/na,  at/xa- 
TO?,  blood  -f-  ^iZov  ani- 
mal.] {Zool.)  A  parasite 
inhabiting  the  blood ; 
•esp. :  ((7)  Certain  species 
of  nematodes  of  the  ge- 
HUB  Filnria,  sometimes 
lound  in  the  blood  of  One  of  the  Ilfrmntozna  (/.Wmrr-'a 
man,  the  horse,  the  dog,  ha:vinfr>hia),  a  The  Mnk- : ,.-  Siick- 
etc.  (ft)  The  trematode,  er  ;  rfGyniecophore,  in  which  the 
Bilharzia  hivmatohin,  fT'"^^\^^  ^^  partially  inclnsed  ;  c 
which  infests  the  inhab-  H^'^d  of  Femnle.  Enlarged, 
itants  of  Kgj'pt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  often  causing 
death. 


Hae'mic  fhe'mtk  or  hJ-m^Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
bloo'l  ;  lii'MKil. 

Hae'mln  (hiVmtn),  n.     Same  aa  Hemin. 

HSBin'O'  {hvm'u- '<rhvi'\u\i-), prefix.     See  Hama-. 

Hcem'O-ciirome  (-krum),  v.     Same  as  Hii'.MACHuoHB. 

Haem'O-chxo'mo  gen  (-krd'mo-jgn),?!.  IJImmochrojne 
-h  -.'/'«■]  {Phy.siiil.  <  hnn.)  A  body  obtained  from  hem- 
oglobin, liy  the  actio]!  of  reducing  agents  in  tho  absence 
of  oxygcMi. 

HaBm'0-chro-mom'e-ter  (-kro-mSm'c-ter),  n.   [/hem- 

orhrvmr -\- 'iiiclrr.]  {J'hy.siol.  t'heni.)  An  api)aratu«  for 
meiiHuring  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  a  Huid,  l)y  com- 
paring it  with  a  liolutiou  of  known  strength  and  of  nor- 
mal color. 

Ham'O-cy'a-nln  (-«i'a-nl'n),  n.  Same  asH^KMACYANiN. 

II  Hsm'O-cy-tol'y-sis  (-st-lol'I-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
al/xa  l)h)od  -f-  K\no<;  hollow  vessel  -)  Aucli^  to  loosen,  dis- 
solve]     {  Physiol.)   See  lI.TCMOCVTOTRYI'Sia. 

H»in'o-cy-tom'e-ter,  n.    See  H.kmacytometer. 

II  Hsem  o-cy  to-tryp'sls  (-si^to-trli/sTs),  71.    [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  alfjLo.  liloud  i  Kiizos  hollow  ves-sel -f"  T/x'^eti' to  rub, 
grind.]  {Physiol.)  A  breaking  up  of  the  bloorl  corinis- 
cIoB,  as  by  pressure,  in  distmctiou  from  solution  of  the 
corpuscles,  or  hn'iiionjtolysis. 

Haem'o-drom'o-graph.  n.  SameasH^EMADROMooRAPH. 
Hsm^O-dro-mom'e-ter  (-drS-mOm'e-ter),  71.     Same  as 

IIeMAI'KOMETER. 

Hs'mo-dy-nam'o-ter  (he'mfi-dt-nam'e-ter  or  h5m'5- 

dl-),  "■      Same  ;ih  IfllMADVNAMUMETER. 

Ha&'mo-dy-nani'ics,  n.    Same  as  Hbmadynamics. 
HaBm''0-glO'bin,  /'■     Same  as  Hemoglobin. 
H£em'o-glo'bin-om'e-ter  (-5m'c-ter),  7).    \_nj:moglo- 

biii  -|-  -itirtrr.']     Samc_:is  H^emochromomeTER. 

Hsem'o-lu^te-ln    (-lu'tc-Tn),    71.      \_IImmo-  -\-  corpus 

lulrwm.^     i  Physio/.)  Si'c  Hematoidin. 

HsBm'o-ma-hom'e-ter  <-ma-n5m'fc-ter),  n.  lllsemo- 
-f  minuimeter.~\     Same  as  Hemahynamometer. 

Ha&-mom'e-ter  (he-m5m't-ter),  V.  IJiiumO'  -f  -me- 
ter.!    (Physiol.)  Same  as  Hemahynamometeh- 

HaD'mo-ny  (he'mo-ny),  7f.  [L.  Jlitmonia  a  name  of 
Thessaly,  the  land  of  magic]  A  plant  described  by  Mil- 
ton as  *'  of  sovereign  use  against  all  enchantments." 

HSBin'O-plas'tlc,  <t.     Same  as  H.*:matoplastic. 

Haein'or-rhold'al,  a.     Same  as  Hemorrhoidal. 

Haern'O-SCOpe  (bem'o-skop  or  he'mo-),  n.  llfspmo- 
+  -scope.']  {Physiol.)  An  instrument  devised  by  Her- 
mann, for  regulating  and  measuring  the  thickness  of  a 
layer  of  blood  for  spectroscoi^ic  examination. 

Hsm'o-static  (-stat'Ik),  (/.     Same  as  Hemostatic. 

Hsm'0-ta-chom'e-ter   (-ta-k5m'e-ter),    n.     Same    aa 

H.tMATACHf  iMETER. 

HaBm'o-ta-Chom'e-try  (-try),  n.     Same  as  H.a:MATA- 

CHOMETRY. 

Haf  (haf),  imp.  of  Heave.     Hove.     [Obs.']     Chaueer. 

Hal'ile  (hSfl'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G.  haften  to  cling,  stick 
to,  Prov.  G.,  to  stop,  stammer.]  To  stammer;  to  speak 
unintelligil^ly  ;  to  prevaricate.    [Prov.  Enn-']    Ilalliiiell. 

Haft  (haft),  71.  [AS.  hi£ft;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  hejt, 
Icel.  hep'ii,  aud  to  E.  heave,  or  have.  Cf.  Heft.]  1.  A 
handle  ;  that  part  of  an  instrument  or  vessel  taken  into 
the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is  held  and  used;  — said 
chiefly  of  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger ;  the  hilt. 

This  braiidish'd  dapper 
I  '11  bury  to  the  Imj't  in  her  fair  breaut.  Dri/drn. 

2.  A  dwelling      IScot.']  Jamiesov. 

Haft,  V.  t.  To  set  in,  or  furnish  witb,  a  haft ;  as,  to 
hajt  a  dagger. 

Haft'er  (-er),  7J.  [Cf.  G.  hnjten  to  cling  or  stick  to, 
and  E.  hnfilr.]     A  caviler  ;  a  wrangler.     [Obs.']       Buret. 

Hag  (hSg),  71.  [OE.  hngge,  hegye,  witch,  hag,  AS. 
hxytesse  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hayazussa,  G.  hexe^  B.  heks, 
Dan.  hex,  Sw.  h'dxa.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  prob. 
the  same  as  E.  hini\  hedge,  and  the  orig.  meaning  was 
perh.,  wood  woman,  wild  woman.  V12.]  1.  A  witch, 
sorceress,  or  enchantress  ;  also,  a  wizard.  [06s.]  '^  [Si- 
lenus]  that  old  /ta//."  Goldivg. 

2.  An  ugly  old  woman.  Dryden- 

3.  A  fury;  a  she-monster.  Crashaw. 

4.  {Zool.)  An  eel-like  marine  marsipobrauch  {^Nyzine 
glutinosa),    allied  _^,„^. im..u. 'inuu   „^ 

It  has  a  suctorial    ^<^';;^^'||^^iiitiiiiri«rirWi'^'rTf-tf^^^ 

mc nth,  with  labial    ^v*'"  ^^..^ffw-i^^^'^v^ / 

appendages,  and  a  r:^^^Ti*ff*'y^^xS^^|''^'''''^^'^^^^^ 

single  pair  of  gill  ^'^mmif'^>M0*^^^ 

openings.  It  is  the  Hag.  or  Ha^ish  (4).    (JO 

type  of  the  order 

Hyperotreta.  Called  also  hagfish,  borer,  slime  eel,  sueker, 
and  sleepmnrJcen. 

5.  (Zo'i'd.)  The  hagdon  or  shearwater. 

6.  An  appearance  of  light  and  fire  on  a  horse's  mane 
or  a  man's  hair.  Bloind. 

Hag  moth  iZriYd.),  a  moth  (Phobetron  pifhecivm),  the 
larva  of  which  has  curious  side  appendaees.  and  feeds  on 
fruit  trees.  —  Hag's  tooth  iNaut.),  an  ugly  irregularity  in 
the  pattern  of  mattint;  or  pointing. 

Hag,  ''.  f.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Haqqed  (hSgd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  n.  Hagging.]     To  harass  ;  to  weary  with  vexation. 

How  are  surerstitious  men  /tagged  out  of  their  wits  with  the 
fancy  of  omens.  L'Eslrungi-. 

Hagt  n.  [Scot,  hag  to  cut ;  cf.  E.  hack.']  1.  A  small 
wood,  or  part  of  a  wood  or  copse,  which  is  marked  off  or 
inclosed  for  felling,  or  which  has  been  felled. 

Tills  said,  lie  ltd  rne  over  hoult^  and  hags : 

Throiij^'h  thorna  and  biiahfcs  scant  my  legs  I  drew.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  quagmire  ;  mossy  ground  where  peat  or  turf  has 
been  cut.  Dugdale. 

Haglier'ry  (hSga>gr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  I'nnnix  (P.  Padus) :  the  bird  cherry.     [iSco(.] 

HagTbom'  (-bSrn'),  a.  Born  of  a  hag  or  witch.  Shnk. 
_  Hag'bUt  (-but),  71.  [OF.  haguebute,  prob.  a  corrup- 
tion of  D.  haakbiis  ;  haak  hook  -j-  6**^  sfun  barrel.     See 


IlagdOD  {Pujfmvi  major). 


Hook,  and  2d  Box,  and  cf.  Abquebua.]  A  harquebus,  of 
wJiieh  tlie  but  was  bent  down  or  hooked  for  convenient  e 
ill  taking  aim.     [Written  also  haguebut  and  /taeAtua.i.1 

Hag'bnt-ter  {hag'bQt-tiir),  n.  a  Koldler  armed  with  a 
hagbut  or  arquebus.     [Written  also  hackhutl/r.]    Fronde. 

Hag'don  (liag'dSn),  n.     (Zool.)  One  of  (several  speiic: 
of  Mea  Ijirds  of  the  genua  PuJJl- 
nus ;  esp.,  i'.  nmjfor,  the  great- 
er shearwater,  and   P.  ,Strick- 
Itmdi,    the    black    hagdon    cr 
Hooty  Bhoarwater ;  — 
called  also  hng<louv, 
/laglin,  and  hag.    See 
Shearwater. 

Hag'flsh'  (-ft^h'j, 
n.    {Zoot.) 
See  Hag,  4. 
Hag-ga'da 
(hag-gUMa) 
71. ;  pi.  JIao 

O  A  D  O  T  II  , 

(-d  ot  h). 

fltabbinic 

haqqadha, 

U.MkAy.hlg- 

g'idh  to  relate.]    A  Btorj',  anecdote,  or  legend  in  the  T.-.l- 

mud,  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  text  of  the  Old  Tetla- 

nieiit.     [Written  also  hagadaA 

Hag'gard  (hJlg'gerd),  «.  [V.  hagard ;  of  German 
origin,  and  iiroj).  meaning,  of  the  hedge  or  wnodf .  wild, 
untamed.  See  Hedge,  \>.1  Haw,  and  -ard.]  1.  Wild 
or  intractable  ;  di.sposed  to  break  away  from  duty;  un- 
tamed ;  as,  a  haggard  or  refractory  hawk.    [W*.^.]   Shak. 

2.  [For  hnggrd,  fr.  hag  a  Witch,  influenced  by  haggard 
wild.]  Ha\ing  tlie  expression  of  one  wasted  by  want  or 
BullVring  ;  hidlow-eyed  ;  having  the  features  distorted  or 
wasted  by  pain  ;  wild  and  wasted,  or  anxious  in  appear- 
ance ;  as,  haggard  features,  eyes. 

Staring  his  eyes,  and  liayjard  wna  his  lot)k.     Dryden. 

Hag'gard,  ?/.  [See  Haggard,  «.]  1,  {Palcoimf)  A 
yoiuig  or  unt)ained  hawk  or  falcon. 

2.  A  fierce,  intractable  creature. 

I  havf  loved  this  proud  diedaiaful  haggard.         Shak. 

3.  [See  Haggard,  a.,  2.]     A  hag.     [06^.1  Garth. 
Hag'gard,  n.     [See  1st  Haw,  Hedge,  and  Yard  an  in- 

closfil  space.]     A  stackyard.      [Prov.  Eitg.]  Suift. 

Hag'gard-ly,  adv.     in  a  haggard  manner.       Dryden. 

Hag'ged  (-gfd),  a.     Like  a  hag;  lean  ;  ugly,     [i;.] 

Hag'glS  (-gis),  n.  [Scot,  hag  to  hack,  chop,  E. 
hack.  Formed,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  F.  hachis 
(E.  hash),  fr.  hacher.']  A  Scotch  pudding  made  of  the 
heart,  liver,  lights,  etc.,  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  minced  with 
suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  etc.,  highly  seasoned,  and  boiled 
in  the  stomach  of  the  same  animal;  minced  bead  and 
pluck.     [Written  also  haggiss,  haggess,  and  haggie.s.'] 

Hag'glsh  (-glsh),  a.     Like  a  hag;  ugly;  wrinkled. 

Hut  on  us  buth  did  haggith  nse  steal  on.  H/iak. 

Hag'glsh-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

Hag'gle  (hSg'g'l),  v.  t.  {i7pp.  &jp.  p.  Haggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Haggling  (-glTng).]  [Freq.  of 
Scot,  hag,  E.  hack.  See  Hack  to  cut.]  To  cut  roughly 
or  hark  ;  to  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  notch  or  cut  in  an 
unskillfid  manner ;  to  make  rough  or  mangle  by  cut- 
ting ;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  wood. 

Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  all  kaggjfd  o'er, 
CointB  to  liini,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped.        Shak. 
Hag'gle,    V.  i.     To  be  difficult  in  bargaining  ;  to  stick 
at  small  matters  ;  to  chaffer  ;  to  higgle. 
Royalty  and  science  never  haggled  about  the  Tolne  of  blood . 

Hag'gle,  n.     The  act  or  process  of  haggling.  Carlyle. 

Hag'gler  (hSg'gler),  n.  1.  One  who  haggles  or  is 
difhctilt  in  bargaining. 

2.  One  who  forestalls  a  market ;  a  middleman  between 
producer  and  dealer  in  London  vegetable  markets. 

Ha'gl-ar'chy  (ha'jl-ar'kj-),  71.  [Gr.  ayio?  sacred,  holy 
-j-  -archy.']  A  sacred  government;  govenmient  by  holy 
orders  of  men.  Southey. 

Ha'gl-OC'ra-cy  (-5k'ra-sy),  71.  [Gr.  oiytoc  holy,  and 
KpaTeZf  to  govern.]  Government  by  a  priesthood  ;  hier- 
ar<hy. 

II  Ha'gl-Og'ra-pha  (-5g'ra-fa),  71.  pi.  [L..  fr.  Gr. 
ayioypaifia  (sc.  j3t^Aia),  fr.  ayi.6ypa<})0^  written  by  inspira- 
tion ;  ciyios  sacred,  holy  -j-  ■ypdi^cii'  to  -write.]  1.  The 
last  of  the  three  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  that  portion  not  contained  in  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets. It  comprises  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.  Canticles.  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel.  Ezra.  Kehe- 
miah,  and  Chronicles. 

2.  (/'.  C.  Ch.)  The  Uves  of  the  saints.      Brande  if-  C. 

Ha'gl-og'ra-phal  (-f"l),  i-  Pertaining  to  the  hagiog- 
rapha,  or  to  sacred  writings. 

Ha'gl-Og'ra-pher  (-fer),  7i.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa  ;  a  writer  of  lives  of  the  saints.  Shipley. 

Ha'gi-og'ra-phy  (-fy  ;  -77),  n.  Same  as  Hagiographa. 

Ha  gi-Ol'a-try  (-d'A-trJ),  ?;.  [Gr.  avtos  sacred  + 
AaTptta  worship.]    The  invocation  orworsJiipof  saints. 

Ha  gl-ol'o-glst  (-6-jist),  71.     One  who  treats  of  the 

sacred  writings;  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  saint*;  a 

hagiograplicr.  Tylor, 

n,fji-)!r>gists  have  related  it  without  scruple,    Soulhry. 

Ha'gl-ol'o-gy  (-jy).  n.  [Gr.  ayio9  sacred  -f  -loffy.] 
The  history  or  description  of  the  sacred  writings  or  of 
sacred  persons;  a  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  saints;  a 
catalogue  of  saints.  J.  H.  yewman. 

Ha'gl-O-SCOpe'  (ha'jT-o-skop').  «.  [Gr.  ayto?  sacred -j- 
scope.']  An  opening  made  in  the  interior  walls  of  a 
cruciform  church  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar  to  those  in 
the  transepts ;  —  called,  in  architecture,  a  squint.  Hook. 

Hag'-rU'den  (hSg'rTd-'d'n),  a.  Ridden  by  a  hag  or 
witch ;  hence,  afflicted  with  nightmare.   Beaiiie.  Cheyne. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    Om ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair  ;    go  ;    singi    inlt ;    ttien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zli  ^  z  in  azure. 


HAGSEED 

Hag'SCed' (li2g'Bed')»  "•  The  offspring  of  a  hap.  Sfinl: 

Hag'slliPi  'i-     The  state  or  title  uf  a  hag.     Mi<i'il'(i>n 

Hag'-ta  per(-ta'i)er),  7i.  [Of.  l&tHAO,  andHiG-XAPEK,] 
{B'.'f. )  Tiu'  yreat  woolly  muJleiu  (  i'trbascum  T/iapsiis). 

Haguen3Ut  (hag'but),  ?t.     See  Hagbut. 

Hall  {h'ii),  interj.     Same  as  Ha. 

Ha-ha'  (ha-ha'),  n.  [See  Haw-haw.]  A  sunk  fence ; 
a  feiu'e,  wall,  or  ditcli,  not  visible  till  one  is  close  upou 
it.     [Written  also  haiv-hinv.'] 

Hai'ding-er-lte  (hi'dTng-er-it),  ?i.  (3/m.)  A  mineral 
consisting  cliiefly  of  the  arseniate  of  lime;  —  so  named 
in  lionor  of  W.  HauHnfjer,  of  Vienna. 

Hal^dUCk  (hiMuk),  7;.  [G.  lun-luck,  heulucky  ir.  Hung. 
hajdu.']  Formerly,  a  mercenary  foot  soldier  in  Hungary, 
now,  a  halberdier  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  or  an  attendant 
in  German  or  Hungarian  courts.  [Writteu  alao  hatjducl:^ 
/midlife,  heiduc,  het/diick,  aud  heyditk.^ 

llHalk  (hak;  Ar.  ha-ek),  n.  [Ar.  hnik,  fr.  haka  to 
weave.]  A  large  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by 
Arah3  as  an  outer  garment.    [Written  also  hpke.^  Ileyse. 

II  Hai'kal  (lii'kffl),  n.  The  central  chapel  of  the  three 
forming  the  sanctuary  of  a  Coptic  church.  It  contains 
the  high  altar,  aud  is  usually  closed  by  an  embroidered 
curtain. 

Hail  (hal),  n.  [OE.  hail,  ha^el,  AS.  ha-gel,  hagol  ; 
akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &.  Sw.  kagel,  Icel.  hagl ;  cf.  Gr. 
xaxA^f  pe'-ble.]  Small  roundish  masses  of  j:e  precipitated 
from  the  clouds,  where  they  are  forme  1  by  the  congelation 
of  vapor.     The  separate  masses  or  grains  are  called  hail- 

*'*'"^**  Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 

Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  E;:yplian  sky.     Milton. 

Hail,  f.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hailed  (hald) :  p.  pr.  S:  rb. 
n.  Hailing.]  [OE.  huile/i,  AS.  hagtdiayi.l  To  pour  down 
particles  of  ice,  or  frozen  vapors. 

Hail.  V.  t.     To  pour  forcibly  dowii,  as  hail.  Shak. 

Hail,  a.    Healthy.    See  Hale  (the  jireferable  spelling). 

Hail,  V.  t.  [OE.  hailen,  heilen,  Icel.  heiU  hale,  sound, 
used  in  greeting.  See  Hale  sound.]  1.  To  call  loudly 
to,  or  after;  to  accost ;  to  salute  ;  to  address. 

2.  To  name  ;  to  designate ;  to  call. 

And  such  a  son  as  all  men  huilc/  me  Iwppy.  Milton. 

Hall,  V.  i.  1.  To  declare,  by  hailing,  the  port  from 
which  a  vessel  sails  or  where  she  is  registered  ;  hence,  to 
sail ;  to  come  ;  —  used  with/ro7n  /  as,  the  steamer  hails 
from  New  York. 

2.  To  report  as  one's  home  or  the  place  from  whence 
one  comes  ;  to  come;  —  with  from,     [CoUoqA 

C.  G.  Hatpine. 

Hall,  interj.  [See  Hail,  v.  t.'}  An  exclamation  of  re- 
spectful or  reverent  salutation,  or,  occasionally,  of  famil- 
iar greeting.  "  Hail,  brave  friend."  Shak. 

All  hail.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Hail  Mary,  a  form 
of  prayer  made  use  of  in  the  Roman  CithoUc  Church 
in  invocation  of  the  Virgin.    See  Xvv.  Maria. 

Hall,  n.     A  wish  of  health  ;  a  salutation  ;  a  loud  call. 

"Their  puissant  hnil.''''  M.  Arnold. 

The  aiitrel  hail  bestowed.  Milton. 

Hall'-fellOW  (-fSl'lo).  n.    An  intimate  companion. 

Hail'/ellow  well  mot.  Zul'j. 

Hailsa  (hals).  r.  t.  [OE.  hailsen,  Icel.  Iteilsa.  Cf. 
HAiLtocallto.]  To  greet;  to  salute.  [OA.s\]  P. Plowman. 

Hall'shoV  fhal'3h5t0,  7).  pi.  Small  shot  which  scatter 
like  hailstones.     [06.^.]  Hnyward. 

Hall'stone'  (-ston'),  "•  A  single  particle  of  ice  fall- 
ing from  a  cloud  ;  a  frozen  raindrop  ;  a  pellet  of  hail. 

Haill'storm'  (-stGrmO,  "■•  A  storm  accompanied  with 
hail;  a  sliower  of  liail. 

Hall'y  ^y),  '^-     Of  hail,     "ifi/////  showers."        Pope. 

Hain  (ban),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Sw.  hdgii  hedge,  inclosure, 
Dan.  hegn  liedge,  fence.  See  Hedge.]  To  inclose  for 
mowing  ;  to  set  aside  for  grass.  "  A  ground  .  .  .  hnined 
in."  Holland. 

Hain't  (hant).  A  contraction  of  have  not  or  hnx  not  ; 
as,  I  h'lin'f,  he  hain't,  we  hain't.  \Colloq.  or  illiterate 
speech.']     [Written  also  han't.'] 

Hair  (bar),  n.  [OE.  her,  lieer,  hspr,  AS.hxr;  akin  to 
OFriea.  her,  D.  &G.  haar,  OHG.  &  Icel.  liar,  Dan.  haar, 
Sw.  h&r ;  of.  Lith.  kasa.]  1.  The  collection  or  mass  of 
filaments  growing  from  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  form- 
ing a  covering  for  a  part  of  the  head  or  for  any  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body. 

2.  One  of  the  above-mentioned  filaments,  consisting,  in 
vertebrate  animals,  of  a  long,  tubular  part  which  is  free 
and  flexible,  and  a  bulbous  root  imbedded  in  the  skin. 

Then  read  he  me  how  Sampson  lost  his  hairs.    Chaucer: 
And  draweth  new  delights  with  hoary  hairs.    Sjieitser. 

3.  Hair  (human  or  animal)  used  for  various  purposes ; 
afl,  hnir  for  stufEiig  cushions. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  slender  outgrowth  from  the  chitinous 
cuticle  of  insects,  spiders,  crustaceans,  and  other  inver- 
tebrates. Such  hairs  are  totally  unlike  those  of  vf-rte- 
bratcH  in  structure,  composition,  and  mode  of  growth. 

5.  (Bot.)  An  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
nf  one  or  of  several  colls,  wliether  pointed,  hooked, 
knobbed,  or  stellated.  Internal  hairs  occur  in  the  flower 
btalk  of  the  yellow  frog  lily  {.yi/phar). 

6.  A  spring  device  used  in  a  hair-trigger  firearm. 

7.  A  haircloth.  [OliS.]  Chaucer. 
8-  Any  very  small  distance,  or  degree ;  a  hairbreadth. 
(J:^^  Hair  is  often  used  adjeotively  or  in  combination  ; 

M,  ftaiVbrush  or  hur  bnish,  hair  dye,  hair  oil,  hairpin, 
hair  powder,  a  brush,  a  dye,  etc.,  for  the  hair. 

A^alnat  the  hair.  In  a  rough  and  diBagrecable  manner  ; 
aganiat  the  grain.  [Oft.?.]  "You  go  nqninsf  thr  hair  of 
yourjjrofessions."  .S'hnk.  —Hair  bracket  IS/n'p  Carp.),  a 
moldmg  which  corner  in  at  the  brick  of,  or  nni^  aft  from, 
the  figurehead.-  Hair  cells  iAnaf.i,  rflU  with  hairlike 
procpRRCH  in  the  Ren.Hory  fpitliclinm  of  'crtain  i>arts  of 
the  internal  eir.  -Hair  compasB,  Hair  divider,  a  conip^HS 
or  di\-ider  capable  of  delicate  adjnstnu-nt  by  moann  of  a 
ecrew.  — Hair  glove,  aclovenf  liorHt-hair  for  rubbing  the 
skin.  -HaJr  lace,  a  netted  fillet  for  tying  up  the  hair  of 
the  head.  .Suift.  -  Hair  line,  a  line  made  of  hair;  a 
Tftry  Blender  line.  —Hair  moth  iZool.)^  any  moth  which 
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destroys  goods  made  of  hair,  esp.  Tinea  hiselliella.  —  Hair 
pencil,  a  brush  or  pencil  made  of  fine  hair,  for  paintmi^  ; 

-  jieiierally  called  by  the  name  of  the  liair  used,  as,  a 
canii-'l's  hair  pencil, a.3a.hle^shiur  ]>fncil,  etc.  —  Hair  plate, 
an  iron  plate  forming  the  back  of  the  hearth  of  a  bloom- 
ery  fire.  —  Hair  powder,  a  white  perfumed  powder,  as  of 
flour  or  starch,  formerly  much  used  for  sprinkling  on  the 
hair  of  the  head,  or  on  wi^s. — Hair  seal  iZo"'  ),  any  one 
of  several  species  of  eared  seals  which  liu  nut  ]iroiJiirt' 
fur;  a  sea  liuii.  —Hair  seating,  liairdntii  for  scats  of  rliiLirs, 
etc.  —  Hair  ehlrt,  a  shirt,  or  a  band  fur  the  lunis,  made  ot 
liorsehair,  and  worn  as  a  penance.  —  Hair  sieve,  a  strainer 
\vitli  a  haircloth  bottom.  —  Hair  anake.  See  Gordiuk.  — 
Hair  space  {Priniing'i,  the  thinnest  metal  space  used  in 
lines  of  type. —Hair  stroke,  a  delicate  stroke  in  writing, 

—  Hair  trigger,  .a  trit;:j;:er  t>u  foustructed  ;in  to  liiHcliart^r 
a  firearm  by  a  very  shglit  pressure,  as  by  the  tiiu<li  oi  ;i 
hair.  Farruu:  —Hot  worth  a  hair,  of  no  vahu-.  -  To  a 
hair,  with  tlie  nicest  distinction.  —  To  split  hairs,  to  make 
distmctions  of  useless  nicety. 

Hairn}eU'  (har'bel'),  n.     [Bof.)  See  Harebell. 

Hair'bird^  (-bird'),  n.    {Zoul.)  The  chipping  sparrow. 

Hair^rained'  (-brand')i  a.     See  Harebrained. 

Hair'breadtli'  (-brgdth), «.,  Hair's'  breadtli'  (hSrz'). 
The  diameter  or  breadtli  of  a  hair  ;  a  very  small  distance  ; 
sometimes,  definitely,  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

Every  ouo  cuuld  sling  Etooes  atan  hairbreadth  and  not  misB. 

Judg.  XX.  10. 

Hair^^readtll^  a.  Having  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  very 
narrow  ;  as,  a  hairbreadth  escape. 

Hall'-brown'  (-broun'),  a.  Of  a  clear  tint  of  brown, 
resembling  brown  Imman  hair.  It  is  composed  of  equal 
proportions  of  red  and  green, 

Haltn}nish^  (-brush'),  n,  A  brush  for  cleansing  and 
smoothing  tlie  hair. 

Hair'cioth'  (-klQth'),  n.  Stuff  or  cloth  made  wholly 
or  ill  part  of  hair. 

Hair^dress'er  (-drSs'er),  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts 
hair ;  a  barber. 

Haired  (hSrd),  a.  1.  Having  hair.  '*  A  beast  haired 
like  a  bear."  Purchas. 

2.  In  composition  :  Having  (such)  hair  ;  as,  red-haired. 

Hair'en   (li5;rVn),  a.     [AS.    hxren.]     Hairy.     [Ohs.l, 
His  haii-cii  f^Iiirt  and  his  ascetic  diet.        J.  Taylor. 

Hair'  grass'  (gras')-  (Bof.)  A  grass  with  very 
slender  leaves  or  branches  ;  a&ihe  Agrosiis  scabra,  and 
several  species  of  Aira  or  Deschampsia. 

Halr'l-nesS  {-T-n5s),  n.  The  state  of  abounding,  or 
being  ci'vered,  with  hair.  Johnson. 

Halr'less.  "-     Destitute  of  hair.  Shak. 

Hair'pln'  (-pTn'),  n.  A  pin,  usually  forked,  or  of  bent 
wire,  for  fastening  the  hair  in  place.  —  used  by  women. 

Hair'-salt'  (-salt'),  n.  [A  translation  of  G.  haarsal-.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  native  Epsom  salt  occurring  in  silky 
fibers. 

Hair'spllt'tor  (-splTt'ter),  n.  One  who  makes  exces- 
sively nice  or  needless  distinctions  in  reasoning  ;  one  who 
quibbles.     *' The  caviling  hairsplitter.^^  ]>r  Qiiiucnj. 

Halr'ppllt'tlng  (-ting),  a.  Making  excessively  nice 
or  trivial  distinctions  in  reasoning  ;  subtle.  —  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  making  trivial  distinctions. 

The  ancient  hairsplitting  technicalities  of  specinl  plendinp. 

Chnrlri  Sin>,ner. 

Halr'Sprlng'  (-sprTng'')i  «•  {Horohgt/)  Tlie  slender 
recoil  spring  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  balance 
in  a  timepiece. 

Hair'streak'  (-strek'),  n.  A  butterfly  of  the  genus 
The<hi  ;  .as,  the  green  hairstreak  (T.  ruhi). 

Halr'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  {Zoul.)  Any  species  of  marine 
fishes  of  the  genus  Trichiunis ;  esp.,  T.  lepturus  of 
Europe  and  America.  They  are  long  and  like  a  band, 
with  a  .tlender,  pointed  taiL     Called  also  bladefish. 

Hair'   worm'  (wfirm').      (Zoid.)    A    nematoid  worm 
of  the  genus  Gordiiis,  resembling  a  hair.     See  GoRDitJs. 
Hair'y  (-y),  a.     Bearing  or  covered  with  hair  ;  made 
of  or  resembling  hair  ;  rough  with  hair  ;  hirsute. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge.  Milton. 

Hai'ti-an  (ha'tT-on),  a.  &  n.     See  Havtian. 
Ha'Je  (ha'je).  Ji.   [Ar.  A(z^i//7  snake.]  (j^'o;;/.)  The  Egyp- 
tian asp  or  cobra  {Noja  haje).     It  is  re- 
lated to  the  cobra  of  India,  and  like  the 
latter  has  the  power  of  inflating  its  neck 
into    a    hood. 
Its  bite  is  very 
venomous.    It 
is  supposed  to 
be  the   snake 
by   means    of 
whose    bite 
Cleopatra 
com  in  it  ted 
suicide,    and 
hence  issonic- 
Ree  Asr. 
Hake  (hak),  n'.     [See  Hatch  a  half  door.]    A  drying 
shed,  as  for  unburned  tile. 

Hake.  n.  [Also  haak.]  [Akin  to  Norweg.  hakef\Hk, 
lit.,  hook  fish,  Prov.  E.  hake  hook,  G.  herJit  pike.  See 
Hook.]  {Zool.)  One  of  several  species  of  marine  gadoid 
fishes,  of  the  genera  Pht/ris,  Merlncins,  and  allies.  The 
common  European  hake  is  ^f.  vulgaris;  the  Americ.m 
silver  Iiake  or  whiting  \hM.  bilinearis.  Two  American 
w[>cc\&B{Phycis  chuss  aj\d  P.  tenius)  are  important  foo.l 
fishes,  and  are  also  valued  for  their  oil  and  sounds. 
Called  also  squirrel  hake,  and  codling. 


llaje  {yaja  /inj<  ). 
times  called  Cleopatra''s  snake  or  asp.^ 
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Hake  (hak),  v.  i.   To  loiter ;  to  eneak.    [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Haks's'-dame'  (haks'dam'j,  n.    See  Foekbeaed. 

Uak'e-ton  1  iiik'e-t5n),  n.     Same  as  AcTON.     yohs.] 

II  Ha-klm'  (ha-kem'),  n.  [Ar.  hakim.']  A  wise  man  ; 
a  physician,  e-sp.  a  Mohammedan.     [India] 

II  Ha'kim  (ha'hem),  71.  [Ar.  hakim.]  A  Mohamme- 
dan title  for  a  ruler  ;  a  judge.    [India] 

Ha-Ia'chaJha-la'ka),  n. ;  pi.  Halachoth  (-koth). 
[Heb.  fialiichah.]  The  general  term  for  tlie  Hebrew  oral 
ur  traditional  law  ;  one  of  two  branches  of  exposition  in 
the  Midra.sh.      See  MiDRASH. 

Ha-la'tion  (liu-la'shiiu),n.  {Photog.)  An  appearance, 
asiif;i  halo  of  light,  surrounding  the  edges  of  dark  objects- 
ill  a  piiotographic  picture. 

Hal'berd  (hSl'berd  ;  '277),  n.  [Y.haU 
Ubardf  ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  MHG. 
helmbarte,  G.  hellebarte  ;  prob.  orig.,  an 
ax  to  split  a  helmet,  fr.  G.  barte  a  broad 
ax  (orig.  from  the  same  source  as  E. 
beard;  cf.  Icel.  bar&a  a  kind  of  ax, 
skegg  hea.rd,  skeggja  a  kind  of  halberd) 
4-  hehn  helmet ;  but  cf.  also  MHG.  hrlm , 
halm,  handle,  and  E.  helve.  See  BEAiti>. 
Helmet.]  {Mil.)  An  ancient  long-han- 
dled weapon,  of  which  the  head  had  a 
point  and  several  long,  sharp  edges, 
curved  or  straight,  and  sometimes  addi- 
tional points-  Tlie  heads  were  sometimes 
of  very  elaborate  form.  [Written  also 
halbert.] 

Hal'berd-ier'  (h5l'berd-er'),  n.  [F. 
halhd'didier.]  One  who  is  armed  with 
a  halberd.  Strvpe. 

HalTjerd-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Has-  ^^cimries  iTi." 

Hal'cy-on  (liSKsT-Sn),  n.  [L.  halcyon,  alcyon,  Gr_ 
oAkuuji',  aAKuoJi' :  cf.  F.  halcyon.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  kingfieher.. 
By  modern  ornithologists  restricted  to  a  ^'cnus  including 
a  limited  number  of  species  having  omnivornns  habitH^, 
as  the  sacred  kingfisher  {Halcyon  sancfa)  of  Australia. 

Amidet  our  arms  Qs  quiet  you  shall  be 

As  hah-yons  brooding:  on  a.  winter  sea.  Dryd^n,- 

Hal'cy-On.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  recembling,  the 
halcyon,  which  was  anciently  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in  neats' 
on  or  near  the  sea  during  the  calm  weather  about  the- 
winter  solstice. 

2.  Hence  :  Calm  ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  undisturbed  ;  hap- 
py.    "Deep,  halcyon  repose."  He  Qtiincey.. 

Hal'cy-o'nl-an  (hSl'st-oViY-an),  a.    Halcyon;  calm. 

Hal'cy-o-nold  (hSi'sT-o-noid),  a.  &  n.  [Halcyon  -\~ 
-oid.]     (Zi'vl.)  See  ALcroKoiD. 

Hale  (hal),  a.     [Written  aUo  hail.]     [OE.  heil,  Icel. 
hcill :  akin  to  E.  whole.     See  Wkgle.]     Sound  ;  entire  ; 
robust ;  not  impaired  ;  as,  a  hale  body. 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale. 

Hale,  n.    Welfare.     [Ohs.] 

All  heedless  of  his  dearest  haU. 

Hale  (hal  or  hal ;  277),  r.  t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p. 

(hald  or  hald);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Haung.]     [OE.  halm, 

halien ;  cf.'AS.  holian  to  acquire,  get.     See  Haul.]     To 

pull;  to  drag  ;  to  haul.    See  Haul.  Chaucer. 

Easier  both  to  freight,  and  to  hnle  ashore.       Mdton. 

As  some  dark  priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim.    SheVey. 

II  Ha-le'si-a  (h4-le'zhT-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of 
American  shndis  containing  several  species,  called  syiow- 
drop  frees,  or  silver-bell  trees.  They  have  showy,  white 
flowers,  drooping  on  slender  pedicels. 

Half  (haf),  a.  [AS.  healf,  half,  half  ;  as  a  noun.  half,, 
side,  part ;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  D.  half,  G.  hath,  Sw. 
half,  Dan.  halv,  Icel.  hal/r,  Goth,  halbs.  Cf.  Halve,  Be- 
half.] 1.  Consisting  of  a  moiety,  or  half;  as,  a  half" 
bushel;  a  Art// hour  ;  a  Aa// dollar;  a  An// view. 

C:;^^  The  adjective  and  noun  are  often  imited  to  form  a 
compound. 

2-  Consisting  of  some  indefinite  portion  resembling  a 
half;  approximately  a  half,  whether  more  cr  less;  par- 
tial ;  imperfect ;  as',  a  hal/  dream  ;  half  knowledge. 

Assumed  from  thence  a  /io^/^ content.       Tennyson. 

Half  ape  (Zool.),  a  lemur. —Half  back.  (Football)  Sec- 
under  2d  Back.  —Half  bent,  the  first  notch,  for  the  sear 
point  to  enter,  in  the  tuniblerof  a  guulock  ;  the  half- 
cock  notch.  —  Half  binding,  a  style  of  bookbinding  if. 
which  onlvthe  back  and  coiners  are  in  leallier.  —  Half 
boarder.  nn\-  who  boards  in  part ;  specifically,  a  schol.ir  at 
a  Vioar.iing  school  who  takes  dinner  only.  —Half-breadth 
plan  \  shiiihuitdina),Vi.  horizontal  plan  of  one  half  a  vessel. . 
divided  lengthwise,  showing  the  lines.  —  Half  cadence 
{Mux.),  a  cadence  on  the  dominant. —  Half  cap,  a  sliglit. 
salute  with  the  cap.  [Obs.]  i^hak.—Kt,  half  cock,  tho 
poHition  of  tho  cock  of  a  gun  when  retained  by  the  fir.st 
not'li.  Half  hitch,  a  sailor's  knot  in  a  rope  ;  halt  of  a. 
clo\t'  hiti-li.  Half  hoae,  short  stockings;  sorU.s.  Half 
rooaBure,  an  imrtrfect  or  weali  line  of  action.  —  Half  not« 

(J/'/,v,),  aminiin.  one  half  of  a      (\ ] 

semibrevo.  —  Half  pay,  lialf  of   -^ fi3 1 

the  wages  or  salary  ;  reduced    ifrv  —I  lJ 

pay  ;    as,  an  oflJicer  ou   holj'   V)7      [     .     SS 

V. 

dmary  11 
reilur^cn 


healthy ; 


Sivift. 


Spenser. 
Halep. 


Common  American  WaVr-  (Phfirit  eJitM). 


my.  -  Half  price,  half  the  or-     »/  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

lolding  ol 
(^)  (Mrch.)  Having  one  si.h-  nat  aud  the^ 


of  Bpmi- 


inary  price  ;  or  a  i>vico  much 

Half  round.     <a)  (Arch.)    A  tuold 

lars  ,, 

other  mnnib'd  :  — said  of  a  file.— Half  ehlft ;  .l/i/.«.i,  a  po- 
sition nf  tli.>  hand,  between  the  open  position  and  tlu-  first 
shift,  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  kimlred  iustrvin.iiit«. 
See  SuiFT.  Half  step  t.\f>is.),  :i  Remitono  ;  the  sn  illrs; 
diIT.'reu<e.>f  pitch  or  mterval,  use.l  in  music.  Half  tM  • 
tlie  tiiiic  or  state  of  the  tiih-  (•.nuillv  distant  from  ebb  and 
Hood.  H.alf  time,  half  the  onlinarv  time  for  work  or  at- 
tin.IaiK-r  ■  as,  tlie  half-timr  KVstfin.  -  Half  tint  ( I  nir 
Ar's\  a  middle  nr  intfrnie.liat.'  tint,  .is  in  drawing  or 
paiutiiii:.  SeeDEMlTiNT.  —  Half  truth,  a  st.atemcnt  on  y 
partially  true,  or  which  gives  onlv  a  part  of  tho  truth. 
Mrs.  Iirnn-»ina.—na\t  year,  the  space  of  six  months; 
one  term  of  a  school  when  there  are  two  terms  in  a  year. 
Half,  adv.    In  an  equal  part  or  degree  ;  in  some  pari: 


ale,   sen&te,   cAre,   ftm,    ttnn,   ask,    final,    j^l  ;    eve,    event,    find,    fOrn,    recent;    Ice,    idea.   111;    old,    &bcy,    arb,    add; 
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oiitiroxhiiatiuK  -i  IiaU ;  partially;  iiapfTi'ectly ;  &p,  hnlf- 

colortui,  fia(f  done,  /(a//-Iiu:irteil,  /m//  ixTmiadi^ti,  /;*/// 

conscious.     '■^JlalJ'  lotli  and  lutl/  (;oii8eiiting."     Urydcit. 

Their  cliililrcn  spoku  Imlf  in  tliu  Bpt-i'cli  nf  Aslidnd.  ,Vt7i.sili.2i. 

Hall  (liaf),  n.  ;  pi.  Halves  (hiivz).     [AS.  healf.    Soe 

Half,  a.]    1.  Part ;  side  ;  behalf.     lOhs.}  Wyclif. 

The  fourAa^t.fof  thf  hnii.se.  Chancn: 

2.  One  of  two  equal  parts  into  whicJi  anytliing  may  be 

divided,  or  coiiBidered  as  divided  ;  —  Honietimoa  followed 

by  0/ ;  as,  a  /m//of  an  apple. 

Nut  halj' his  riclies  known,  and  yet  despiBcd.      MiUon. 
A  fricnd»lii|i  so  onniplctc 
rurtionfil  ni  liatits  bi-twci'ii  iis.  Tfituy»on. 

Better  lia?/.  See  under  Bettek.  —  In  half,  in  two;  an 
expreswion  aonietimea  used  inipiopcrly  instead  of  in  or 
ivlo  /la/rrs  ;  an,  to  cut  in  half,  [('olhiq.]  Dicknut.  —In, 
rt/On,  one's  half,  in  one'a  belialf ;  on  one's  part.  [Obs.\  - 
To  cry  halves,  to  claim  an  fiiual  sliart!  with  another.  —  To 
go  halveB,  to  share  etmally  between  two. 

Hall,  r.^   To  halve.  [Ofe.]  See  Haia'E.  Sir/l.n'offon. 

Hall'— and— tiali't  n.  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liipiors, 
esj).  pfirter  and  ale,  in  about  eijual  parts.  Dirknt.t. 

HallHieak'  (hafbek'),  ?i.    {ZoOL)  Any  slender,  marine 

Hah   of    the  v*^^ 

genua  //ej/u'-^      ^     '  '■  -'"'--■ 

rhitmphus,  ^^-— - 

having    the  •  '^      5 

upper  jaw  Anuriciin   Hull  lii;;ik 

much  shorter  {Uemirumphm  uuifmciatm). 

than  the  lower ;  —  called  also  batafioo. 

Hall'  blOOd^  (bifid').  1.  The  relation  between  per- 
sons born  of  the  same  fatlier  or  of  the  same  mother,  but 
not  of  both  ;  as,  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood.  See 
Blood,  k.,  2  and  4. 

2.  A  person  so  related  to  another. 

3.  A  person  whose  father  and  mother  are  of  different 
races ;  a  half-breed. 

El^^  In  the  2d  and  3d  senses  usually  with  a  hyphen. 

Hall'-blOOd'ed,  a.  1.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and 
female  of  ditterent  breeds  or  races ;  liaviug  only  one  par- 
ent of  good  stock  ;  as,  a  kalj-blooded  sheep. 

2.  Degenerate;  mean.  Shak. 

Hall'— boot'  (-boot'),  n,  A  boot  with  a  short  top  cov- 
ering only  the  ankle.  See  Cocker,  and  CoJigress  boot, 
under  Conquess. 

Hall'-bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Having  only  the  back  and 
corners  in  leather,  as  a  book. 

Hall'-bred'  (-br6d'),  a.    1.  Half-blooded.    [Obs.1 

2.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good-breed- 
ing ;  not  well  trained.  Atterbury. 

Hall'-breed'  (-bred'),  a.     Half-blooded. 

Half'— breed',  n.  A  person  who  is  half-Itlooded  ;  the 
offspring  of  parents  of  different  races,  especially  of  the 
American  Indian  and  the  white  race. 

Hall'— brotb'er  (-br&th'er),  n.  A  brother  by  one  par- 
ent, but  not  by  both. 

Half-caste'  (-kasf),  n.  One  born  of  a  European  par- 
ent on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  on 
the  other.     Also  adjective  ;  as,  half-caste  parents. 

Hall'-clammed'  (-kiamd'),  a.    'Half-filled.     [06s.] 

Liiiiis'  Inih'-iihunmed  entrails  roar  for  food.     Mnrnton. 

Haircoch'  (-kok'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Halpcocked 
(-kOkf) ;  /).  pr.  &.  rb.  n.  Halfcocking.]  To  set  the  cock 
of  (a  firearm)  at  the  first  notch. 

To  go  off  halfcocked.  in)  To  be  discharged  prematurely, 
or  with  the  trigger  at  half  cock ;  —  said  of  a  firearm,  ib) 
To  do  or  say  sometluug  without  due  thought  or  care. 
[Colloq.  or  Lore] 

Hali'-cracked'  (-krSlit'),  a.  Half-demented ;  half- 
witted.     [Cfll.xj.'] 

HaU'-deck'  (-dSk'),  n.  1.  (Zoi'J.)  A  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Cr*-pi(hiln  ;  a  boat  shell.     See  Boat  shell. 

2.  See  Half  deck,  under  Deck. 

Hall'-decked'  (-dSkf),  a.     rartially  decked. 

The  hnh-decked  craft  .  .  .  used  by  tlie  latter  Vikings.     Kffoti. 

Hall'en  (-'n),  a.  [From  Half.]  Wanting  half  its 
due  ijualities.     [Obs,"]  Spenser. 

Hall'en-deal'  (-'n-del').  ndv.  [OE.  halfemhle.  See 
Half,  and  Deal.]  Half;  by  the  half  part.  [0/w.] 
Chdncer.  —  v.     A  half  part.     lObs.}  i?.  0/  Bnnine. 

Hall'er  (-er),  n,  1.  One  who  possesses  or  gives  half 
only;  one  who  shares,     ["/'a]  Bp.  Mmdfigu. 

2.  A  male  fallow  deer  gelded.  Perj'ie  (1814). 

Hair-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Showing  only  part  of  the 
face;  wretched  looking  ;  meager  Shak. 

Hall'-lish'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  salmon  in  its  fifth 
year  of  growth.     [Prov.  Enf).'\ 

Hair-hatched'  (-hSchf),  a.  Imperfectly  hatched  ; 
as,  half-hatchcii  eggs.  Gay. 

Hall'-heard'  (-herd'), a.  Imperfectly orpartly  heard; 
not  heard  to  the  end. 

And  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.         Pope. 

Hall'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  I.  Wanting  in  heart  or 
spirit;  ungenerous;  unkind.  Ji,  Jonson. 

2.  Lacking  zeal  or  courage;  lukewarm.  Jf.Jmnes. 

Hall'-hour'ly  (-our'ly),  a.  Done  or  happening  at  in- 
tervnls  t'f  half  an  hour. 

Half-learned'  (haf'lernd'),  a.     Imperfectly  learned. 

Half-length'  (-length'),  a.  Of  half  the  whole  or  ordi- 
nary length,  as  a  picture. 

Half -mast'  (-mAsf),  ».  A  point  .some  distance  be- 
low the  top  of  a  mast  or  staff  ;  as,  a  flag  at  half-mast  (a 
token  of  mourning,  etc.). 

Half -moon' (-moon'%  n.  1.  The  moon  at  the  quarters, 
when  lialf  its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

2.  The  shape  of  a  half-moon  ;  a  crescent. 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  tber  npppnr. 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  liidf-iiniinis,  and  wings.  Milton. 

3.  (Foj-t.)  An  outwork  composed  of  two  faces,  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  whose  gorge  resembles  a  half-moon  ; 
—  now  called  a  ravelin. 


4.  (Zo'd.)  A  marine,  Hparnid,  food  fiwh  of  California 
(Ciesiosniiia  ( '<di(onii:'nEe).  The  body  in  ovaUt,  blackieii 
above,  blue  nr  gr;iy  below.     €aIU-d  also  mrdinluna. 

Half ness  (hUf'nPH),  n.  The  quality  of  being  half  ;  in- 
completeneHS.     \_li.^ 

Ah  t'ctoii  QH  there  is  any  dopurtiirc  from  simplicity,  and  ot- 
tcmpt  at  Imtni/'Dn,  or  good  lor  me  that  in  not  Kuod  Jor  hiin,  my 
nei;,'hl)(»r  li'd^  the  wronj,'.  /■JiU'-riim. 

Halfpace'  (-pan'),  n.  (Ai-rh.)  A  platform  of  a  stair- 
case where  the  fitair  turns  back  in  exatrtly  tho  reverBo 
direction  of  the  lower  flight.     See  (^UAUTEUi'AfE. 

C^  'This  term  and  nunrterpacr  are  rare  or  unknown 
in  tlio  United  States,  jilaffonn  or  lamlintj  being  used  in- 
stead. 

Half-pen-ny  (h.Vpi^n-nj?  or  hiif- ;  277),  n.  :  pi.  Half- 
pence {-\iiMH}  or  Half-i'knnies  (-pgn-nTz),  An  English 
coin  of  tlie  value  of  half  a  penny ;  also,  the  value  of  half 
a  penny. 

Half-pike'  (hiifpik'),  v.  (.V//.)  A  short  pike,  wnme- 
tinie.H  carried  by  oflleers  of  infantry,  soinetimeM  UMcd  in 
boarding  sliipft  ;  a  Hpontoon.  Tatlrr, 

Hall'-porf  (-port'),  H.  (.\V/7//.)  One  half  of  a  shutter 
made  in  two  parts  for  closing  a  porthole. 

Half-ray'  (-r.a'),  n.  {(irom.)  A  straight  line  consid- 
ered as  drawn  from  a  center  to  an  indefinite  distance  in 
one  direction,  the  complete  ray  being  the  whole  line 
draw^l  to  an  indetinite  distance  in  both  directions. 

Half-read'  (-r5d'),  a.  informed  by  insufficient  road- 
ing  ;  superficial;  shalhnv.  J)nidrn. 

Half  aeas'  O'ver  (sez'  yver).  Half  drunk.  \Shni<i  : 
u.seii  onli/ prrdicalivcl!/.']  Sj>crtntnr. 

Hall'-slght'ed  (-sit'Sd),  a.  Seeing  imperfectly;  liav- 
ing  weak  diM-ermueut.  Jiarmi. 

Half-sls'ter  (  Hift'ter),  ??.    A  sister  l)y  one  parent  only. 

Half -Strained'  (-strand').//.  Half-bred;  imperfect, 
[/.V)     *'  A  half-xtraivcd  villain.''  Ihiidni, 

Half -sword'  (-.sord'),n.  Half  the  length  of  a  sword  • 
close  fight.     "  At  half-siro/'d.^"  S/iak. 

Hall'-tim'bered(-tTui'berd),  a.   {Arch.)  Constructed 
of  a  timber  frame,  having  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  masonry  ; 
—  said  of  buildings. 

Half-tongue'  (tung'),  n. 
(0.  Laif)  A  jury,  for  the  trial 
of  a  foreigner,  composed 
equally  of  citizens  and  aliens. 
Hali'way'  (liiif'wu').  '"^i-. 
Intheniid.lle  ;  at  half  the  dis- 
tance; imperfectly;  partially; 
as,  he  halfway  yielded. 

Temples  proud  to  meet  their 
gods  halfwati.  Yvuutj. 

Hali'way',  a.  Equally 
distant  from  the  extrenien  ; 
situated  at  an  intermediate 
point ;  midway. 

Halfway   covenant,    a   prac- 
tice   among    the    Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  Eng-  Half-timbered, 
land,  between  l(ir>7  and  l(ifj2, 

of  permitting  baptized  per.sous  of  moral  life  and  orthodox 
faith  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  church  membership, 
save  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  present  their  children  for  baptism. —Halfway 
house,  an  inn  or  place  of  call  midway  on  a  journey. 

Half-Wit'  (-wtf),  11.  A  foolish  person;  a  dolt;  a 
blockhead;  a  dunce.  TJryden. 

Half-wit'ted  (-tPd),  a.     Weak  in  intellect ;  silly. 

Half— year'ly  (-yer'ly),  a.  Two  in  a  year;  semian- 
nual, ^adv.     Twice  in  a  year;  eemiannually. 

Hal'i-but  (h51'i-but;  277),  n.  [OE.  hali  holy  -f  but, 
biitte,  flounder;  akin  to  D.  bof,  G.  butfr ;  cf.  D.  heilbot, 
G.  hedhutt.  So  named  as  being  eaten  on  holidays.  See 
Holt.  Holiday.]  {Zo'61.)  A  large,  northern,  marine  flat- 
fish {Ilippof/lossiis  valgaris),  of  the  family  Plenronec- 
tidx.  It  often  grows  very  large,  weighing  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  an  important  food  fish.  [Written 
also  holibut.^ 


Halibut  (Ilippoqlo'i'nis  i-ulijaris). 


II  Hal'l-ChOn'dri-»  (hSl'T-kon'drT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oAy,  aAog,  sea  -{-  ^oi'^po?  cartilage.]  (Zoul.)  An  order 
of  sponges,  having  simple  siliceous  spicules  and  keratose 
fibers;  —  called  also  KeratosiUcoidea. 

II  Haf  i-core  (hSl't-kor  ;  L.  hd-lTk'o-re),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oA?  sea  -j-  Kopr)  maiden.]    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Dugong. 

Hal'i-dom  (hiil'T-diim),  n.     [AS.  hdligdom  holiness, 

sacrament,  sanctuary,  relics ;  hah'p  holy  +  -doni,  E.  -dom. 

See  Holt.]     1.  Holiness;  sanctity ;  sacred  oath;  sacred 

things ;  sanctuary  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  oaths.     [Archaic] 

Sn  God  mo  help  and  halnluiu.     J'iers  Plovman. 

By  my  /inli./um,  I  was  fast  asleep.  ShaK: 

2.  Holy  doom;  the  List  Day.     [P.']  Shipley. 

Hal'i-eu'tics  (-u'tTks),  n.  [L.  hnlieuticus  pertaining 
to  fishing.  Gr.  oAieuTtKo?.]  A  treatise  upon  fish  or  the 
art  of  fishing ;  ichtiiyology. 

Hal'1-mas  (-niSs),  «.  [See  Hallowmas.]  The  feast 
of  All  Saints:  Hallnwiuas.     I0bs.'\ 

Ha'li-Og'ra-pher  (ha'lT-5g'ra-fer  or  hal'T-),  7t.  One 
who  writes  ahnnt  or  describes  the  sea. 

Ha'li-Og'ra-phy  (-fi?),«.  [Gr.  a\';  the  sen -^  -(jraphy.^ 
Description  of  the  sea ;  the  science  that  treats  of  the  sea. 


1:  Ha'11-O'Us  (ha'lT-o'tTB  or  httl'I-),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAr 
Boa  -j-  ov<;,  oiToy,  i-ar.]  (Zoid.)  A  genua  of  marine  sliella  ;• 
the  ear-shells.     See  AlULONE. 

Ha'll-O-toid'  (haMI-5-toid'  or  hJHI-),  a.  [JIalioii.t  -f 
-oid.'\  (Z06L)  Like  or  i>ertaining  to  the  s^uuh  JIatiotis ; 
ear-sliaped. 

1;  Hal'l-sau'rl-a  (hiSl'T-s^'rl-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oA?,  aAo?,  Kca  -f  craypos.]    '{Paleon.)  Tlie  Enaliotauria. ' 

Halite  (ha'ht  or  hSPit),  n.  [Gr.  oAt  salt.]  {Min.)> 
Native  salt;  sodiinn  chloride, 

Halit'U-OUS  (hi-lTt'ii-iiH  ;  135),  a.  [L.  halilus  breath, 
vapor,  Ir.  hnlare  to  breathe:  cf.  F.  hutitueuz.]  Pro- 
du((.-d  by,  or  like,  breath  ;  vaporous.  lioyU. 

Halk  (hak),  7i.     A  nook;  a  corner.     [ObsA    Chnnrer. 

Hall  (hal),  71.  [OK.  hallr,  hal,  AS.  hral,  heoll ;  akin 
to  D.  hal,  OS.  &  OHG.  Jiallti,  G.  halle,  Icel.  hidl,  and 
])rob.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  liide,  conceal,  cover.  See 
Hkll,  Helmet.]  1.  A  building  or  room  of  conBider-ible 
size  and  htateliness,  used  for  public  purposes  ;  as,  Weat- 
minster  J/all,  in  London. 

2.  ('/)  The  chief  room  in  a  castle  or  manor  house,  and 
in  early  times  the  only  public  room,  serving  as  the  place 
of  gathering  for  the  lord's  family  with  the  retainers  and 
servants,  also  for  cooking  and  eating.  It  was  often  con- 
trasted with  the  bower,  which  was  the  private  or  sleeping 
apartment. 

Full  Booty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  fiall.  f'hmieer. 
Hence,  as  the  entrance  from  outside  was  directly  into 
the  hall;  (6)  A  vestibule,  entrance  room,  etc,  in  the 
more  eLaborated  buildings  of  later  times.  Hence  ;  (c)  Any 
corridor  or  passage  in  a  building. 

3.  A  name  given  to  many  manor  houses,  becanse  the 
magistrate's  court  was  held  in  the  liall  of  his  mansion  ; 
a  chief  mansion  house.  Cowelt. 

4.  A  college  in  an  EngllBh  university  (at  Oxford,  an- 
unendowed  college). 

5.  T!ie  apartment  in  which  English  university  stu- 
dents dine  in  common  ;  hence,  the  dinner  itself ;  a«,  hall 
is  .at  six  o'clock. 

6.  Cleared  passageway  in  a  crowd  ;  —  formerly  an  ex- 
clamation.     {Obs.}     *'  A  hall  :   a  hall .'  "  P.  Jonson. 

Syn.  — Entry;  court;  passage.    See  VESTiBtn-E. 

Hall'age  (-5j  ;  4M|,  n.  {<).  Eng.  Law)  A  fee  or  toll' 
paid  Inr  goMiI-,  sold  in  a  hall. 

Hal'le-lu'iah  I  (hailJ-lIi'yd),  ?».  &  interj.     [Heb.  See 

Halle-ln'Jall  t      Alleluia.]       Praise    ye    Jehovah; 
praise  ye  the  Lord;  —  an  exclamation   used  chiefly   in 
.songs  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion oi  gratitude  or  adoration.      Pev.  xix,  1  (Pev.  Ver.). 
So  Huiig  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  IlalUhOa))*.  ytdton. 

In  those  davp,  as  St  .Tirunie  tolls  im.  "nnv  nnc  as  he  walkc-d  in 
the  licldn,  iiii;;lit  ln'ur  Ihr  iil-wnnm  ut  his  fndteb'jah.-^."      :Sharp. 

Hal'le-lu-Jaf  ic  (-liI-y.'St'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, hallclujalis.      [i^.] 

Halliard  (h3l'\?rd),  n.     See  Halyard. 

Hafli  dome  (JiSl'lI-dom).  n.     Same  as  Halidom. 

Hal1i-er  (h51'll-er  or  hal'yer),  n.  [From  Hale  to 
pull.]     A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

Hall'-marll'  (hal'mark'),  n.  The  official  stamp  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  other  assay  offices,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  gold  and  silver  aiticles,  attesting 
their  purity.  Also  used  figuratively; — as,  a  word  or 
phrase  lacks  the  hall-mark  of  the  best  writers. 

Hal-loa'  diill-lo').    See  Halloo. 

Hal-loo'  (h31-loo'),  71.     [Perh.   fr.  ak  -{■  lo;  cf.  AS. 

eala,G.  halloh,  F.  haler  to  set  (a  dog)  on.     Cf.  Hollo, 

inteij.']     A  loud  exclamation;  a  call  to  invite  attention 

or  to  incite  a  person  or  an  animal ;  a  shout. 

List  t  List !  I  hear 

Some  far  off  hnUoo  brfak  the  silent  air.         Mdton. 

Hal-loo',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hallooed  (-lood') ;  p. 
pr.  &.  rb.  '11.  Hallooing.]  To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  with 
a  loud  voice  ;  to  call  to  a  person,  as  by  the  word  halloo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  mo.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hal-loo',  V.  t.     1.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

Old  Jnhn  ftfitiooes  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts  or  outcries. 

If  I  fly  .  .  .  Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  ."^hak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  ;  to  hail.  Shnk. 
Hal-loo',  interj.     [OE.  halow.     See  Halloo,  n.]    Air 

exihimation  to  call  attention  or  to  encourage  one. 

Hallow  (hanS),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hallowed  (-ISd) ; 
p.  pr.  Si  rb.  n.  Hallowing.]  [OE.  halowen.  haluien, 
halgien,  AS.  halgian,  fr.  halig  hol^-.  See  Holy.]  To- 
make  holy  ;  to  set  apart  for  holy  or  religious  use ;  to 
consecrate  ;  to  treat  or  keep  as  sacred  ;  to  reverence. 
^^ Hallowed  be  thy  name."  3Ialt.  vi.  9,. 

J/alloic  the  Sabbath  day,  to  do  no  work  therein-    Jcr.  xvii.  24. 
His  secret  altar  touched  with  hoil-nred  fire.       Milton. 


we  can  not  hallow  this  ground  [Gettye- 
A.  Lincoln. 


In  a  larger  sense 
burg]. 

Hal'low-een'  (h5I1o-en'),  n.  The  evening  preceding 
Allhallows  01-  All  Saints'  Day.     [Scot.]  Bums. 

Hal'lOW-mas  (hailS-mAs),  n.  [See  Mass  the  eucha- 
rist.]     The  feast  of  All  Saints,  or  Allhallows. 

Ti)  i:pc;ik  puling,  Ukc  a  beggar  at  I/idloicmns.        Shnk. 

Hal-Ioy'slte  (hSl-loi'sIt),  n.  [Named  after  Omalimi 
dV/'///oy.]  {Jfin.)  A  claylike  mineral,  occurring  in  soft, 
smootli,  amorphous  masses,  of  a  whiti&h  color. 

Hal'Iu-cal  (hSllii-kal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hallux. 

Hal-lu'ci-nate  (hSl-Iu'sT-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  hallucinatus, 
ahicinattfs,  p.  p.  of  hallucinari,  alucinari,  to  wander  in. 
mind,  talk  idly,  dream.]  To  wander;  to  go  astray;  to 
err;  to  mistake;  to  blunder;  —  used  of  mental  proc- 
esses.    [P."]  Byrom. 

Hal-lU'ci-na'tion  (-na'sbun),  n.  [L,  hallucinatio.- 
cf.  y.  h'dlucination.'\  1.  The  act  of  hallucinating;  a- 
wandering  of  the  mind  ;  error ;  mistake ;  a  blunder. 

This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber. 

Addiion^ 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    <lrn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ct ;    o«t,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azurft. 
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2.  [Med.)  The  perception  of  objects  whicli  have  no 
reality,  or  of  eensations  wliich  have  no  corresponding  ex- 
ternal cause,  arising  from  disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  in  delirium  tremens ;  delusion. 

Hallucinations  are  always  evidence  of  cerebral  deranjiemont 
and  are  common  phenomena  of  insanity.  IC.  .1,  Jianiruomi. 

Hal-lu'cl-na'tor  (h^l-Iu'sT-naaer),  n.  [L.]  One  whose 
judgment  and  acts  are  affected  by  hallucinations ;  one 
who  errs  on  accouirt  of  his  hallucinations.    iV.  Brif.  Jiev. 

Had-lu'cl-na-tO-ry  (-ni-tfi-rJ-J,  a.  Partaking  of,  or 
tendinir  t<i  iTtHlu.f.  hallucination. 

!■  Hal'lus  (IiSl'luks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  haU>'x,  aUex.'] 
{Aiuit.)  The  first,  or  preaxial,  digit  of  the  liind  limb, 
corresponding  to  the  poUui  in  the  fore  limb  ;  the  great 
toe  ;  the  hind  toe  of  birds. 

Halm  (ham),  71.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Haulm. 

!l  Hal'mai  (liSKmal,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iA/xa,  fr.  iAAeotfai 
to  leap.]  {(.Treek  Andq.)  The  long  jump,  with  weights  m 
the  hands,  —  the  most  important  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Pentathlon. 

Halo  (ha'lo),  n. ;  pi.  Halos  (-loz).  [L.  Jialos^  ace. 
halo,  Gr.  iAoj?  a  thrashing  floor,  also  (from  its  round 
ahape)  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  later  a  halo 
round  it ;  of.  Gr.  tlKveiv  to  enfold,  i\vei.v  to  roll  round, 
L.  votvere,  and  E.  voluble.}  1.  A  luminous  circle,  usually 
prismatically  colored,  round  the  sun  or  moon,  and  sup- 
posed to  be'  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  through 
crystals  of  ice  in  the  atmosphere.  Connected  with  halos 
there  are  often  wliite  bands,  crosses,  or  arches,  resulting 
from  the  same  atmospheric  conditions. 

2.  A  circle  of  light ;  especially,  the  bright  ring  repre- 
sented in  painting  as  surrounding  the  heads  of  saints  and 
other  holy  persons ;  a  glory  ;  a  nimbus. 

3.  An  ideal  glory  investing,  or  affecting  one's  percep- 
tion of,  an  object. 

4-  A  colored  circle  around  a  nipple  ;  an  areola^ 

Halo,  V.  t.  &  i.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Haloed  (-lod) ;  ;>. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  Haloing.]     To  form,  or  surround  with,  a 
halo ;  to  encircle  with,  or  as  with,  a  halo. 
The  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow.  Sontliey. 

Haloed  (ha'lod),  a.  Surrounded  with  a  halo ;  in- 
vested with  an  ideal  glory ;  glorified. 

Some  hnln€'l  face  bending  over  mo.        C  Brnnt^. 

Hal'0-gen  (h51'5-j5n),  n.  [Gr.  aA?,  tiAo?,  salt  -}-  -gen  : 
cf.  F.  haloghie.}  {Chem.)  An  electro-negative  element 
or  radical,  wliich,  by  combination  with  a  metal,  forms  a 
haloid  salt ;  especially,  chlorme,  bromine,  and  iodine ; 
sometimes,  also,  fluorine  and  cyanogen.  See  Chlorine 
j'amily,  under  Chlorine. 

Ha-log'e-nous  (ha-loj'e-niis),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
halogen. 

Haloid  (ha'loid  or  hai'oid),  a.  [Gr.  oiAy,  oAd?,  salt 
+  -oid :  cf.  F.  haloide.]  {C/tejii.)  Resembling  salt ; — 
said  of  certain  binary  compounds  consisting  of  a  metal 
united  to  a  negative  element  or  radical,  and  now  chiefly 
applied  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  some- 
times also  to  the  fluorides  and  cyanides.  —  h.  A  haloid 
substance. 

Hal''o-man'cy  (hSl'S-man'si?),  n.    See  Alomancy. 

Ha-lom'e-ter  (ha-Iom'e-ter),  ».  [Gr.  aA?,  oAos,  salt 
-f  'ineter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  forms  and 
angles  of  salts  and  crystals;  a  goniometer. 

II  Ha-lo'nes  (lia-lo'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAuv, 
aLAqji-os,  a  halo.]  {Biol.)  Alternating  transparent  and 
opaque  wliite  rings  which  are  seen  outside  the  blasto- 
derm, on  the  surface  of  the  developing  egg  of  the  heu 
and  otlier  birds. 

Hal'o-phyte  (hSl'S-flt),  n.  [Gr.  aAs,  oAos,  salt  + 
^viov  a  plant.]  {Boi.)  A  plant  found  growing  in  salt 
marslies,  or  in  the  sea. 

Halo-scope  (ha'lS-skop),  n.  lllalo  4"  -■''Cope.']  An 
instrument  fur  exhibition  or  illustratiou  of  the  phenom- 
■ena  of  halos,  parlielia,  and  the  like. 

Hal-O-trl'Chite  iIi51-5-tri'kit),  7i.  [Gr.  oA?  sea  -f-  epC^, 
Tpi\6%,  hair.]  (-Vt».)  An  iron  alum  occurring  in  silky 
fibrous  aggregates  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 

Ha-los'y-Une  (ha-15ks'T-ltn),  n.  [Gr.  aA<;,  oAov,  salt 
4- ^OAof  wood.]  An  explosive  mixture,  consisting  of 
eawdust,  charcoal,  niter,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
U-Hpd  as  a  sulistitute  for  gunpowder. 

Halp  (hiilp),  imp.  of  Help.     Helped.    lOf,s.] 

Hal'pace  (hXl'pas),  ».     {Arcfi.)  See  Haut  i-as. 

Hals  (hals),  n.  [AS.  heals  ;  akin  to  l>.,  G.,  &  Goth. 
Jtals.     See  Collar.]    The  neck  or  throat.     [06s.] 

Do  me  hangen  by  the  hah.  Ciiaurer. 

HalsO  (hals),  V.  t.  [AS.  healsian.']  1.  To  embrace 
about  the  neck  ;  to  salute  ;  to  greet.    \Obs.'\ 

Each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  haht.  Spenser. 

2.  To  adjure  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  entreat.     [06j.] 
O  (lenr  cliild,  I  h<d$e  ttice. 
In  virtue  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ("fimtcrr. 

Halse,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Halhed  (halst) ;  p.  pr. 
A  rb.  n.  Halsino.]  [Cf.  IlAWSER.]  To  liaVil ;  to  Imi.st. 
[0//,T.j  iirnfton. 

Hal'sen-lng  (hal'sen-Tng),  a.  Sounding  harsldy  in 
tlic  thro;it  ;  in)iarnioniou3 ;  rough.     [06.r.]  Cnrnr. 

Hala'er  (lias't^r),  v..    See  Hawser.  Popf. 

Halt  llijdt)i  ■'•''  }":rs.  sing.  pres.  of  Hold,  contraction 
for  hohleth.     [Ohs.'^  Chnncrr. 

Halt  (liftltl,  n.  [Formerly  alt.  It.  nUn,  G.  bnlt,  fr. 
/inlUn  to  hold.  See  Hold.]  A  stop  in  marching  or  walk- 
ing, or  in  any  action  ;  arrest  of  progreHH. 

Without  any  halt  they  ninrchpti.         Clarendon. 
rr^versl  fofjn  in  pnstinn'H  wiir  dntP^t, 
Vet  In  thi-ir  march  soun  niiikc  u  l-rdt.  Dnvmnnt. 

Halt,  ''.  I-  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Halted;  /».  pr.  &■  rb.  n. 
Halting.]  1.  To  hold  one's  self  from  proceeding;  to 
liotd  up  ;  to  cease  progreBS ;  to  atop  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
perio<l ;  to  romo  to  a  stop  ;  to  stand  still 


2-  To  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or  what  to 
do  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  be  uncertain. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?    1  Kino»  xviii.  21. 

Halt  (halt),  V.  t.  {Mil.)  To  cause  to  cease  marching  ; 
to  stop;  as,  the  general  /if///et/ bis  troops  for  refreshment. 

Halt,  '(.  [AS.  heall ;  akin  to  OS.,  Dan.,  A  Sw.  h>il(, 
Icel.  haUr,halllr,  Goth,  halts,  OHG.  halz.'\  Halting  or 
stopping  in  walking ;  lame. 

Bnng  in  hither  the  pour,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  bait,  and 
the  bUnd.  Liilf  xiv.  I'l. 

Halt,  n.     The  act  of  limping  ;  lameness. 

Halt,  r.  i.    [OE.  haltcn,  AS.  healtian.    See  Halt,  ff.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp, 

2.  To  have  an  irregular  rhythm  ;  to  be  defective. 

The  blank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.  Shak. 

Halt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  halts  or  limps  ;  a  cripi)le. 

Hal'ter  (hal'ter),  n.  [OK.  halter,  helterjidjltr,  AS. 
hxljtie  ;  akiii  to  G.  halj'ter,  D.  hal/ter,  halster,  and  also 
to  E.  helve.  See  Helve.]  A  strong  strap  or  cord.  Es- 
pecially :  (a)  A  rope  or  strap,  with  or  without  a  head- 
stall, fur  leading  or  tying  a  horse.  C'')  -^  rtipe  for  hang- 
iug  malefactors  ;  a  uuose.  Sltak, 

No  man  e'er  felt  the  hidter  draw 
With  good  opmion  of  the  law.  7'rumbuU. 

Hal'ter,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Haltered  (-terd);  p, 
pr.  &■  rb.  n.  Haltering.]  To  tie  by  the  neck  with  a 
rope,  strap,  or  halter  ;  to  put  a  halter  on  ;  to  subject  to 
a  hangman's  Jialter.      *'  A  haltered  neck."  Shak. 

i;  Hal-te'res  (hai-te'rez),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aATTjp6s 
weights  used  in  jumping,  fr.  aAAca^ai  to  leap.]  {Zobl.) 
Balancers ;  the  rudimentary  hind  wings  of  Diptera. 

Hal'ter-Sack'  (hal'ter-s5k'),  7(.  A  term  of  reproach, 
implying  that  one  is  "fit  to  be  hanged.   lObs.']  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Halt'lng-ly  (halt'Tng-ly)>  (id^'-  1"  a  halting  or  \\m\i- 
ing  niLUuier. 

Hal'vans  (hai'vanz),  v.  pi.  {Mining)  Impure  ore  ; 
dirty  ore.  liaymovd. 

Hal've  (hal'vp),  n.     A  half.     [Oft.v.]  Chancer. 

Halve  (hav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Halved  (havd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Halving.]  [From  Half.]  1,  To  divide 
into  two  eiiual  parts;  as,  to  halve  an  apple;  to  be  or 
form  half  of. 

So  far  npart  their  lives  tire  thrown 

Fn.iii  tlie  twin  s^oul  tliat  hatri\^  their  own.     Jl-  Arnold. 

2.  (Arch.)  To  join,  as  two  pieces  of  timber,  by  cutting 
away  each  for  half  its  thickness  at  the  joining  place,  and 
fitting  together. 

Halved  (havd),  a.  Appearing  as  if  one  side,  or  one 
half,  were  -.'utaway;  dimidiate. 

Halves  (hiivz),  n.,  pi.  of  Half. 

By  halves,  by  one  lialf  at  once  ;  halfway  ;  fragmenta- 
rily  ;  partially  ;  incompletely. 

I  can  not  beUeve  bv  /talixs  ;  cither  I  have  faith,  or  I  have  it 
not.  '  •/■  //•  yeirinttn. 

To  go  halves.    See  under  Go. 

Hal'we  (hal'wf),  n.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  hdlga.  See  Holy.] 
A  saint.      [(Jbg.)  Chancer. 

Hal'yaid(hal'yerd),  72.  [Hale,  \.  t. -\- yard. '}  {iXant.) 
A  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting  or  lowering  yards,  sails, 
flags,  etc.     [Written  also  halliard,  haidynrd.} 

I  Hal'y-sl'tes  (hai'I-si'tez),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAvctk  a 
chain.]  {Falcon.)  A  genus  of  Silurian  fossil  corals;  the 
chain  corals.     See  Chain  coral,  under  Chain. 

Ham  (haml,  n.     Home.     [North  vf  Jiiig-I      Chaucer. 

Ham  (hSm),  71.  [AS.  ham  ;  akin  to  D.  ham,  dial. 
G.  hamme,  OHG.  hamnia.  Perh.  named  from  the  bend 
at  the  ham,  and  akin  to  E.  chamber.    Cf.  Gammon  ham.] 

1.  {Ajiat.)  The  region  back  of  the  knee  joint;  the 
popliteal  space  ;  the  hock. 

2.  The  thigh  of  any  animal ;  especially,  the  thigh  of  a 
hog  cured  by  salting  and  smoking. 

A  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  togcthtr  with  most  weak  hams.  Sliak. 

Ham'a-dry'ad  fhSm'a-dri'Sd),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Hamadry- 
ads (-adz),  L.  Hamadryades  (-dri'a-dez).  [L.  liama- 
driias,  -adis,  Gt.  *A/xa5pua?  ;  ^a  together  -f  Spv<!  oak, 
tree;     cf.    F.    hnmadnjadc.       See   Same,    and     Tree.] 

1.  {Class.  Muth.)  A.  tree  nymph  whose  life  endeil 
with  that  of  the  particular  tree,  usually  an  oak,  which 
ha<l  been  her  abode. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Alarge  venomous  East  Indian  snake  (0/)/fio- 
phnqus  bunoarns),  allied  t«>  the  cobras. 

1  Ha-ma'dry-as  (ha-ma'drT-5s),  «.  [L.,  a  hamadryad. 
See  HAMAnitYAD.]  {ZoOl.)  The  sacred  baboon  of  Egypt 
{Ci/nnreplialns  j/amadr)/a.s). 

Ham  a-mells  (liam'a-me'lTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i^a- 
^T)At9  a  kind  of  medlar  or  service  tree  ;  afia  at  the  same 
tinii-  -f  ^ijAoi' an  apple,  any  tree  fniit.]  {Bof.)  A  genus 
nf  plants  which  includes  the  witch-hazel  {Ifamainelis 
\'irginica),  a  preparation  of  whicli  is  used  medicinally. 

Ha'mate  {ha'inut),  a.  \L.  hamntns,  fr.  hamus  hook.] 
Hni. lied  ;  bent  at  the  end  into  a  hook  ;  hamous. 

Ha'ma-ted  (ha'mt-tPd),  a.  Hooked,  or  set  with 
hof.ki;  iKUiiate.  Swift. 

i;  Ha-ma'tum  (ha-ma'tum).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hnmatus 
hof.kcd.]     {Anat.)  See  UNcrpoRM. 

Hamnale  (hJtm'b'l),  r.  ^  [OK.  hnmelrn  to  mutilate, 
AS.  hnmriian;  akin  to  OHG-  hamalnn  tomiitilate.  hamal 
mutilated,  ham  nuitilated,  Icel.  hamhi  in  mutihitc.  Cf. 
Hamper  to  fetter.]     To  haniBtring.     [O/i.^.] 

Ham'bnrg  (-burg),  7i.  A  commercial  city  of  Ger- 
manv,  near  the  nioutli  of  the  Elbe. 

Black  Hamburg  grape.  See  luider  Black.  — Hamburg 
•dglnft.  a  hind  of  enibroidored  work  done  by  msuliiii'-ry 
mi  cambrii-  or  muMlin  :  -  uR<d  for  triiiiming.  —  Hamburg 
hike,  a  purplish  crimson  pigment  re.-seuihling  cochineal. 

Hame  (ham),  v.     Home.     {Scot.  &  O.F.nri.'\ 

Hamo.  II.  [Scot,  halms,  hammys,  hems,  OR.  ham; 
cf,  1>.  haam."}  One  of  tlie  two  curved  pieces  of  wood  or 
m(;tal,  in  the  harness  of  a  draught  horso,  to  which  the 
traces  arc  fastened.  They  are  fitted  upon  the  ci^llar,  or 
have  pads  fitting  the  horse's  nerk  attnched  to  them. 

Ham'el  (hSm'J-l),  v.  t.     [OOs.']    Same  us  Hamule. 


Hame'seck'en  (liam'sek''n),  1  7i.    {AP>.  hamsCcn.   See 

Hame'sucken  (-suk''n},  j  Home,  and  Seeu.J 
{Scids  Lmv}  Tlie  felonious  seeking  and  invaejou  of  a  per- 
son in  his  dwelling  house.  Bouvier. 

Ha'ml-lorm  (ha'mi-fonn),  c.  [L.  hamus  liook  -f 
'for  in.']     Hook-shaped. 

Ham'il-ton  pe'ri-od  (hSm'tl-tun  pe'rT-ud).  {Geol.) 
A  subdivision  of  the  Devonian  system  of  America ;  — 
so  named  from  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  N  .w  York.  It 
includes  the  Marcellus,  Hamilton,  and  Genesee  epochs 
or  groups.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

II  Haml-nU'ra  (ham'I-nu'rd),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  edi- 
ble river  fish  {Erythi-inus  macrodon)  of  Guiana. 

Ha'mlte  (ha'm'it),  n.  [L.  hanu/s  hook.]  (Paleon.)  A 
fossil  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Hnmites,  related  to  the 
ammonites,  but  having  the  last  whorl  bent  into  a  hook- 
like form. 

Hamlte  (hSmTt),  n.  A  descendant  of  Ham,  Noah's 
second  son.     See  Gen.  x.  C-'20. 

Ham-itlc  (hSm-Tt'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ham  or  his 
descendants. 

Hamitic  languages,  the  group  of  languages  spoken 
mainly  in  the  Saharn,  Egyiit.  G;ill;i.  and  SomSli  Land, 
and  supposed  to  be  allied  to  tlie  Semitir.  Keith  Johnston. 

Hamlet  (hSm'let),  n.     [OE.   hanieltt,    OF.    hameht^ 

dim.  of  haniel,  F.   haineau,  LL.  hanielhmi,   a  dim.  of 

German  origin  ;  cf.  G.  heim  home.    V220.     See  Home.] 

A  small  village  ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the  country. 

The  country  wa.«tcd,  and  the  haudel-^  burned.     Dryden. 

Syn.  — Village;  neighborhood.    See  Village, 

Hamlet-ed,^.  a.     Confined  to  a  hamlet.       Feltham. 

Ham'mer  (-mer),  7(.  [OE.  hamer,  AS.  hanier,  havior  ; 
akin  to  U.  hamer,  G.  A:  Dan.  hammer,  Sw,  hammare, 
Icel.  hamarr,  hammer,  crag,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  aKfuuv  an- 
vil, Skr.  a<;man  stone.]  1.  An  instrument  for  driving 
nails,  beating  metals,  and  ttie  like,  consisting  of  a  head, 
usually  of  steel  or  iron,  fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle. 

AVJth  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

2.  Something  which  in  form  or  action  resembles  the 
common  hammer ;  as:  (o)  That  part  of  a  clock  which 
strikes  upon  the  bell  to  indicate  the  hour.  (6)  The 
padded  mallet  of  a  piano,  which  strikes  the  wires,  to  pro- 
duce the  tones,  (c)  {Anat.)  The  malleus.  See  imder 
Eak.  (cf)  {Gun.)  That  part  of  a  gunlock  which  strikes 
the  jiercnssion  cap,  or  firing  pin  ;  the  cock  ;  formerly, 
however,  a  piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  a  flintlock 
musket  and  struck  by  the  flint  of  the  cock  to  ignite  the 
priming."  (e)  Also,  a  person  or  thing  that  smites  or  shat- 
ters ;  as,  St.  Augustine  was  the  hammer  of  heresies. 

He  met  the  stern  legionaries  {nl  Rome]  who  hnd  been  tlic 
"moesive  iron  luwuncrs  "  of  the  whole  eartb.  J.  II.  Aewiuau. 
Atmoapheric  hammer,  a  dead-stroke  hammer  in  wliich 
the  spring  is  formed  by  mnfineil  air.  —  Drop  hammer.  Face 
hammer,  etc.  See  under  iJRor.  Face.  etc.  Hammer  fieh. 
See  Hammerhead.  -  Hammer  hardening,  tlie  proress  of 
hardening  metal  by  hammering  it  when  cold.  -  Hammer 
BheU  (iTf/;;/.*.  any  s_pecies  of  Mallrus,  a  genus  of  marine 
bivalve  shells,  allied  to  the  pearl  oysters,  having  the 
wings  narrow  and  elongated,  so  as  to  give  them  a  ham- 
mer-shaped outline  ;  — called  also  Aa77ir»er  oyster.  — To 
bring  to  the  hammer,  to  put  up  at  auction. 

Ham'mer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hammered  (-merd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hammering.]  1.  To  heat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  beat  with  ]iea\"j'  blows  ;  as,  to  hammer  iron. 

2-  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hammer;  to  shape  by  beat- 
ing.    "■  Hammered  money."  Ihyihu. 

3.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  shape  by  hard  intellec- 
tual labor  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Who  was  hammcrinrj  out  a  penny  diiiluguc.       Jeffie\i. 
Ham'mer,  v.  i.     1.  To  be  busy  forming  anything  ;  to 
labor  hard  as  if  shaping  something  with  a  hammer. 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hamitieriug.         Shak. 
2.  To  strike  repeated  blows,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Blood  and  revenge  are  liaiiimcrin-j  in  my  head.      S/ial.. 

Ham'mer-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  formed 
or  slia]ied  by  a  hammer.  Shericood. 

Ham'mer-beam'  (-bem'),  «•  {Gothic  Arch.)  A  mem- 
ber of  one  description  of  roof  truss, 
called  hammer-beam  truss,  which  is 
eo  framed  as  not  to  have  a  tiebeam  at 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Each  principal 
has  two  hammer-beams,  which  occupy 
the  situation,  and  to  some  extent 
serve  the  purpose,  of  a  tiebeam. 

Ham'mer-clolh'  (-kisth';  115).  «. 
[Prob.  fr.  D.  hemel  heaven,  canopy, 
tester  (akin  to  G.  hinnnel,  and  perh. 
also  to  E.  heaven)  -f-  E.  cloth  ;  or  perh. 
a  corruption  of  hamper  clath.}  The 
cloth  which  covers  a  roach  box. 

Ham'mer —dressed'  (-dri-st')!  fl- 
Having  the  surfm-e  roughly  shaped 
or  faced  with  the  stonecutter's  ham- 
mer ;  —  said  of  building  stone. 

Ham'mer-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  ^  ."""""T-bfo'v  : 
w„rU«  ,vm,  .  han,„,e,-  ^^^,  <-   ^  - 

Ham^mer-hard'en(-hard"n),  r.  /. 
To  harden,   as  a  metal,   by  hammering  it  in  the   cold 
st.itc. 

Ham'mer-head'  (-h6d').  «•  1-  {Zo'ol.)  A  shark  of  the 
genus  Splnjriia  or  Zygs^na,  having  the  eyes  set  on  pro- 
jections Irnm  the  sides  of  the  head,  whicli  gives  it  a 
hammer  sliape.  The  Sphyrna  zygitna  is  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Called  al.so  hammer  Ji.th,  mhI  balance 
Jish. 
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2.  (Zodl.)  A  fresh-water  flsh  ;  the  stone -roller. 

3.  \ZquI.)  All  African  fruit  bat  {Jli/psii/ti'il/ms  mon- 
strosus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  larpe  blunt  nozzle 

Hain'mor-kop  (Ii5m'iu5r-k0p),  n,  (Zobl.)  A  bird  of 
the  Heron  family;  tlie  umber. 

Ham'mer-leSBi  "•  {Firearms)  Without  a  visible  ham- 
^jjci-  J  -^  ji^iii  of  a  f'un  having  a  cock  or  striker  concealed 
from  Hi^lit,  and  out  of  the  way  of  an  accidental  touch. 

Hatn^niflr-man  (-lufni),  "•/  pi'  Hammermen  (-infn). 
A  hauuiiorer  ;  a  for^,'eman. 

II  Ham'mo-chry'SOS  (liitni'mo-kri'sOs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Or. 
<LtiiJ.oxpvtTo^  ;  ix/j-nos-,  ujUjLLo?,  sand  -}-  xpi'O'os  Kt>l<i-]  A  atone 
witli  span^h'S  ot  jjold  color  in  it. 

Ham'mock  (liSm'mSk),  71.  [A  word  of  Indian  origin  : 
cf.    Hp.    /iamocti.   [^  ■  ^ 

Columbus,  in  the  |vv I 

Narrative  of  liia 
first  voyage,  says : 
'*A  great  many 
Indiana  in  canoes 
came  to  the  ship 
to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  barter- 
ing their  cotton, 
and  hamacas,  or 
nets,  in  which 
they  sleep."]  1.  A  swinging  couch  or  beil,  usually  made 
of  netting  or  canvas  about  six  feet  long  and  tliree  feet 
wide,  fluspended  by  clews  or  cords  at  the  ends. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  tliickly  wooded,  and  usually  cov- 
4^re<l  witli  hushes  and  vinos.  Used  also  adjectively ;  as, 
Uniiunock  land.     {Southern  U.S.'\  Bniilrtt. 

Hammock  nettlnga  {Naui.\  formerly,  nets  for  stowing 
hammocks  ;  now,  more  often,  wooden  boxes  or  a  trough 
on  the  rail,  used  for  that  purpose. 

Ha-m08e'(hii-mos'),  I  «■      [L-  hnmns  hookS^      {Eot.) 

Ha'mous  (liii'mus),  j  Having  the  end  hooked  or 
curved. 

Ham'per  (hSm'per),  n,  [Contr.  fr.  hauapp}\'\  A  large 
basket,  usually  with  a  cover,  used  for  the  packing  and 
carrying  of  articles ;  as,  a  hamper  of  wine  ;  a  clothes 
hamper  ;  an  oyster  hamper,  which  contains  two  bushels. 

Ham'per  ''•  f-  [""P-  &  p.  p.  Hampered  (-perd) ;  p. 
pr.  *t  vb.  II.  Hampering.]    To  put  in  a  hamper. 

Ham'per,  v-  t.  [OE.  hampereuy  hampren,  prob.  of  the 
same  origin  as  E.  hamble.]  To  put  a  hamper  or  fetter 
on  ;  to  shackle ;  to  insnare ;  to  inveigle  ;  to  entangle ; 
hence,  to  impede  in  motion  or  progress ;  to  embarrass  ; 
to  eDCumber.     ^^ Hampered  nerves."  Blackmore. 

A  Hon  hampered  in  a  net.  L' Entrange. 

They  haiiijx^r  and  entangle  our  aoula.        Tillotson. 

Ham'per,  n.  [See  Hamper  to  shackle.]  1.  A  shackle  ; 
a  fetter  ;  anything  which  impedes.  IT.  Browne. 

2.  (A'aut.)  Articles  ordinarily  indispensable,  but  in 
the  way  at  certain  times.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Top  hamper  (AVni^.),  unnecessary  spars  and  rigging  kept 
aloft. 

Ham'shac'kle  (h!im'shJIk"l),  v.  t.  [Ham  -f-  shackle."] 
To  fasten  (an  animal)  by  a  rope  binding  the  head  to  one 
of  the  fore  legs;  as,  to  hamshackle  a  horse  or  cow; 
hence,  to  bind  or  restrain  ;  to  curb. 

Ham'ster  (-ster),  n. 
[G.  hamsler.']    {Zool.) 
A  small  European  ro- 
^ient  {Cricetus  f rumen-  _ 
tarms).    It  is  remarka-  ' 
ble  for  Iiaving  a  pouch  , 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  and  for 
its  migrations. 
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Ham'Btrlng^  (hSm'strlng/),  n.  {Ana(.)  One  of  the 
great  tendons  situated  in  each  side  of  the  ham,  or  space 
back  of  the  knee,  and  connected  with  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh. 

Hain'strlns%  v.  t.  [imp  &p.p.  Hamstritno;  p.  pr. 
H&  vb.  n.  Hamstrinoimo.  See  String.]  To  lame  or  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  ham  or  knee ;  to 
hough  ;  hence,  to  cripple  ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disable. 

So  have  they  finiiL'itnmii  the  valor  of  the  subject  by  seekins  tn 
effeininatc  us  all  at  home.  StiKon. 

Ham'u-lar  (hSm'u-ler),  a.  Hooked  ;  hooklike  ;  ha- 
mate ;  as,  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ham'u-late  (-lat),  a.  Furnished  with  a  small  hook  ; 
hook-shaped.  Gray. 

Ham'Ule  (-ul),  n.     [L.  hamulus.']     A  little  hook. 

Ham'tl-lose'  (-G-los'),  n.  [L.  hamulus,  dim.  of  hnmus 
a  hook.]     Bearing  a  small  hook  at  the  end.  Gray. 

II  Ham'a-lus  (-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  Hamitli  (-li).  [L.,  a  little 
hook.]     1.  {Annt.)  A  hook,  or  hooklike  process. 

2.  (ZoiJl.)  A  hooked  barbicel  of  a  feather. 

Han  (hSn),  cotitr.  inf,  &plural  pres.  of  Haven.     To 

have;  have.     [_Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Him  thnnkcn  all,  and  thus  they  A  a  )i  an  end.     Cliawer. 

Han'ap  (-5p),  n.  [F.  hanap.  See  Hanaper.]  A  rich 
goblf^t,  esp.  one  used  on  state  occasions.     [06.?.] 

Han'a-per  (-4-per),  n.  [LL.  kanaperium  a  large  vase, 
fr.  hanapus  vase,  bowl,  cup  (whence  F.  hannp)  ;  of  Ger- 
man origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  hnnpf.,  G.  napf,  akin  to  AS.  hmep 
cup,  bowl.  Cf.  Hamper,  NAPpr,  n.]  A  kind  of  basket, 
usually  of  wiekerwork,  and  adapted  for  the  packing  and 
carrying  of  articles ;  a  hamper. 

Hanaper  ofBce.  an  office  of  the  English  court  of  chancerv 
in  which  writs  relating  to  the  business  of  the  public,  anil 
the  returns  to  them,  were  anciently  kept  in  a  lianaper  or 
liamper.  Blackstoue. 

Hance  fh.\n3),  x\  t.  [See  Enhance.]  To  raise  ;  to 
elevate.     [  Ohs.  ]  Lydgate. 

Hance  (hSus),     in.      [See  Hanse.]      1.  {Arch.)  See 

Hanch  (hSnch),  (      Hanse. 

2.  {X<nit.)  A  sudden  fall  or  break,  as  the  fall  of  the 
fife  rail  down  to  the  gangway. 

Hand  (hSnd),  II.  [AS.  hand,  hond;  akin  to  D.,  G., 
&  Sw.  hand,  OHG.  hant,  Dan.  haand,  Icel.  hand,  Goth. 


handus,r\.ni\  perh.  to  Goth,  hinpan  to  seizo  (in  comp.). 
Cf.  Hunt.]  1.  That  part  of  the  fore  limb  below  the 
forearm  or  wrist  in  man  and  monkeys,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  many  other  animals;  manus ;  paw. 
Sen  Manus. 

2.  Tliat  which  resenibloH,  or  to  some  extent  perforniH 
the  office  of,  ii  human  hand;  as:  ('/)  A  limb  of  certain 
aninmls,  as  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  or  any  one  of  tlio  four 
extremities  of  a  monkey.  (M  An  index  or  pointer  on  a 
dial ;  as,  the  hour  or  minute  hnjid  of  a  clock. 

3.  A  measure  equal  to  a  liamrH  breadtli,  —  four  inclu's ; 
a  palm.     Chiefly  used  in  measuring  the  lieiglit  of  horscH. 

4.  Siile  ;  part ;  <lirection,  eltlier  riglit  or  left. 

On  tins  hand  and  thut  haml,  wltc  hangin;iR.     />■.  xxxviii.  1.'.. 

The  I'rotuHtantM  were  then  on  the  winnins  htiiid.    Mihvu. 

B.  I'ower  of  performance  ;  means  of  execution  ;  ability  ; 

skill ;  <lextcrity. 

He  liiiii  II  ureal  mind  to  try  hitt  hand  at  a  Spectator.     Adili*oii. 

6.  Actual  performance  ;  deed  ;  act ;  workmanship ; 
agency  ;  hence,  manner  of  performance. 

Tr»  clum^-c  the  hund  in  currymg  on  the  war.     Clarruduu. 
Gidetin  i>md  unto  God,  If  thim  wilt  save  Ittrael  by  my  hand. 

./-('/f/.-.vi.  .'w;. 

7.  An  agent;  a  servant,  or  laborer;  a  workman, 
trained  or  competent  for  special  service  or  duty  ;  a  per- 
former more  or  less  skillful ;  as,  a  deck  kund  ;  a  farm 
hand;  an  old  hand  at  speaking. 
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handy,  as  well  us  too  niucii  time,  ever  ti.i  be  hoped  for.        Lor/.. . 

I  was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  Biniilc.  Ilatlitt. 

8.  Handwriting ;  style  of  penmanship ;  as,  a  good, 
bad,  or  running  hand.     Hence,  a  signature. 

I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  litter  ; 
This  is  a  man's  inventlun  and  Ida  hand.  ShnL. 

Some  writs  require  a  judjxc's  hand.  Jiundl. 

9.  Personal  possession  ;  ownership ;  hence,  control  ; 
direction  ;  management ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  "  Re- 
ceiving in  hand  one  year's  tribute."  Knotlr.s. 

Albinus  .  . .  found  means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  government 
of  Urituiii.  Mill'.n. 

10.  Agency  in  transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 
other; as,  to  buy  at  first  hand,  that  is,  from  the  prfj- 
ducer,  or  when  new  ;  at  second  hayid,  that  is,  when  no 
longer  in  the  producer's  hand,  or  when  not  new. 

11.  Rate  ;  price.  lObs.1  "  Business  is  bought  at  a 
dear  hand,  where  there  is  small  dispatch."  Bacon. 

12.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  held  in  a  hand  at  once  ; 
as:  (a)  {Card  Playing)  The  quota  of  cards  received 
from  the  dealer,  (b)  {Tobacco  Mann/.)  A  bundle  of 
tobacco  leaves  tied  together. 

13.  {Firearms)  The  small  part  of  a  gunstock  near  the 
lock,  which  is  grasped  by  the  liand  in  taking  aim. 

(I-^^  Hand  is  u.sed  figuratively  for  a  large  variety  of 
acts  or  things,  in  the  doing,  or  making,  or  use  of  which 
the  hand  is  in  some  way  employed  or  concenied  ;  also, 
as  a  symbol  to  denote  various  qualities  or  conditions,  as  : 

(a)  Activity  ;  operation  ;  work  ;  —  in  distinction  from  the 
head,  which  implies  thought,  and  the  heart,  which  im- 
plies affection.  "  His /((7»(/ will  be  against  every  man." 
Gen.  xvi.  12.  (&)  Power  ;  miglit ;  supremacy  ;—  often  in 
the  Scriptures.  ''With  a  mighty  hand  .  .  .  will  I  rule 
over  you."  Ezek.  xx.  Z'A.  (r)  Fraternal  feeling;  as,  to 
give,  or  take,  the  hand ;  to  g^ive  the  right  hand,  o/l  Con- 
tract ;  —commonly  of  marriage  ;  as,  to  ask  the  hirnd  ;  to 
pledge  tlie  hfi/id. 

Z'ir'  Jli'vd  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  compounds 
(witli  or  without  tiie  liyplienj,  eX^miym^  performed  hij 
tlie  hand :  as,  hand  blow  or  hand-blow,  hand  gripe  or 
//'//(i/'gripe  :  iis/d  bi/,  or  ile.\i)ined  for,  the  hand  :  as,  hand 
ball  or//<;/;'/l.all.  ha„d  h.nv,  hnud  fetter,  h'liid  grenade 
or  /iT/^'Z-gronade,  hinid\i.vu\  or  hand  gvui,  hand\inm\  or 
hand  1o<hii,  ///;/M/mill  or  hund  mill,  haiid  organ  or  hand- 
organ,  hiiml^awv  or  hund  saw,  /;a?H/-weapon :  measured 
or  rra>ilaf'<l  In/  th''  hand:  as,  /(rt«rfbreadth  or  hand^s 
brea<lth,  hund  gallop  or  hand-gallop.  Most  of  the  words 
in  the  following  paragraph  are  written  either  as  two 
words  or  in  comoination. 

Hand  bag,  a  satchel ;  a  small  bag  for  carrying  books, 
papers,  parcels,  etc. —Hand  basket,  a  small  or  portable 
basket.  —  Hand  bell,  a  small  bell  rung  by  the  band  ;  a 
table  bell.  Bacou.  —  'Enid  bill,  a  small  pruning  book. 
See  4th  Bill. —Hand  car.  See  under  Car. —Hand  di- 
rector (Afus.),  an  instrument  to  aid  in  forming  a  good 
position  of  the  hands  and  arms  when  playing  on  the 
piano  ;  a  hand  guide.  —  Hand  drop.  See  Wrist  drop.  — 
Hand  gallop.  See  under  Gallop.  —  Hand  gear  {Afach.), 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  machine,  or  parts  of  a 
machuie,  usually  operated  by  other  power,  may  be  oper- 
ated by  hand.  —  Hand  glaaa.  (a)  A  glass  or  small  glazed 
frame,  for  tlie  protection  of  plants,  ib)  A  small  mirror 
with  a  handle.  —  Hand  guide.  Same  as  Hand  director 
(above).  —  Hand  language,  the  art  of  conversing  by  the 
hands,  esp.  as  practiced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  dactyl- 
ology. —  Hand  lathe.  See  under  Lathe. —Hand  money, 
money  paid  in  hand  to  bind  a  contract ;  earnest  money.— 
Hand  organ  iMus.),  a  barrel  organ,  operated  by  a  crank 
turned  1)y  hand.  —Hand  plant.  {Bat.)  Same  as  Hand 
tree  (below).  —Hand  rail,  a  rail,  as  in  staircases,  to  hoM 
by.  (ru'ilt.  —  Hand  sail,  a  sail  managed  by  the  hand. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  —  Hund  screen,  a  small  screen  to  be  held 
in  the  hand.  —Hand  screw,  a  small  jack  for  raising  heavy 
timbers  or  weights;  (CV/r;).)  a  screw  clamp. —Hand  staff 
(jd.  Hand  stares),  a  javelin.  TCzpk.  xxxix.  9.  —  Hand 
stamp,  a  small  stamp  for  dating,  addressing,  or  canceling 
papers,  envelopes,  etc.  —  Hand  tree  iBot.),  a  lofty  tree 
found  in  Mexico  (Cheiro.^temon  pla(anoides),  having  red 
tiowers  whose  stamens  unite  in  the  form  of  a  hand.  — 
Hand  vise,  a  small  vise  held  in  the  hand  in  doing  small 
work.  Moron.  —  Hand  work,  or  Handwork,  worK  done 
with  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from  work  done  by  a 
machine  ;  handiwork. 

All  haadB,  everybody ;  all  parties.  —  At  all  hands.  On  all 
hands,  on  all  sides;  from  every  direction;  generally.— 
At  any  hand.  At  no  hand,  in  any  (or  noi  wav  or  direction  : 
on  any  account ;  on  no  account.  "And  therefore  nt  no 
hand  consisting  with  the  safety  and  interests  of  Iiumil- 
ity."  Jer.  Taylor.— iit  first  hand.  At  second  hand.  See 
def.  10  (above). — At  hand,  (a)  Near  in  time  or  place  ; 
either  present  and  within  reach,  or  not  far  distant. 
"  Your  husband  is  at  hand  ;  I  hear  his  trumpet."      Shak. 

(b)  Under  the  hand  or  bridle.  [Obs.]  "Horses  hot  at 
hand."      Shak.  —At  the  hand  of,   by  the  act  of  ;  as  a 
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gift  from.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  af  the  hand  of  God, 
an<i  Hhall  we  imt  ref^rive  evil  ?  ''  Job  ii.  in.  —Bridle  hand. 
Bee  under  IlitioLK.  -  By  hand,  with  tlie  liandh,  in  dihtiiie- 
tion  lium  iiiHtninieiitality  of  tools,  engines,  or  animals; 
UM,  to  u».-ed  at;ardeii  hf/  hand;  to  lift,  'haw,  or  carry  by 
haml,  Cloan  handB,  ln-e.loiJi  from  guilt,  esp.  from  the 
guilt  of  <IihliijiieHty  HI  nmjH-y  njat'ers,  or  of  brib<!  taking. 
'*  He  that  hath  rl.a/i  h'lud.-i  Hhall  be  utroiiger  and  strong- 
er." Job  xvii.  U.  From  hand  to  hand,  from  one  persfju 
to  anotlier.  Hand  In  hand,  tat  Jn  miion  ;  conjointly; 
unitedly.  Hwift.  {bi  Just;  fair  ;  etiuitablc. 
Am  fair  and  an  K""d,  a  kind  oi  hand  tn  hanil  comparison,  Shak. 
'  Hand  over  hand.  Hand  over  fist,  by  Tiassing  the  hands 
alternatidy  one  beforo  or  above  anotlier;  as,  to  climb 
hand  ori-r  liand  :  also,  rapidly  ;  as,  tocome  up  with  acha»e 
haii'l  oi'fr  liand.  -  -  Hand  over  head,  negligently  ;  rasldy  ; 
witliunt  heeing  what  one  duew.  [Otj.t.]  Bacon.  -  Hand  run- 
ning, eoiibeeutively  ;  as,  he  won  ten  thuCH  h'lnd  rnnuiria. 
Hands  olf  I  keep  otf !  forbear  !  no  interference  or  med- 
dling! Hand  to  hand,  in  close  union;  in  close  light; 
as,  .'I  /;'/)/(/  to  hand  contest.  Brijden.  —  Heavy  hand,  se- 
verity or  oppression.  —  In  hand.  («i  Paid  uown.  "A 
considerable  reward  in  hand,  and  ...  a  far  greater  re- 
ward hereafter."  Tdlol.sun.  (6)  In  preparation;  taking 
place.  ChauciT.  "Revels  .  .  .  m  fiand."  .Shak.  (C) 
Under  consideration,  or  in  tlie  course  of  transaction ;  as, 
he  has  the  business  in  hand.  -  In  one's  hand  or  handj.  <ai 
111  one's  pn^^seHHinn  or  kei'i)ing.  ibf  At  one's  risk,  or 
peril ;  as,  I  tnok  niy  lite  in  nni  hand.  —Laying  on  of  hand*, 
a  fonn  uned  in  c^M^^eeratillg  to  othce,  in  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, .uid  in  blehsing  persons.  —  Light  hand,  geii- 
tleiiehh ;  iiinileratinn.  —  Note  of  hand,  a  promissory  note. 

—  Off  hand.  Out  of  hand,  forthv\itb  ;  without  delay,  hes- 
itation, or  .tilhetilty  ;  promptly,  "She  causetli  them  to 
be  hanged  \\\>  out  of  hand.  .Spensfr.  —  Off  one's  hands, 
out  of  one'w  pffssession  or  care.  ^  On  hand,  in  present 
posseHHioii  ;  an,  lie  has  a  Hiipply  of  gfjods  nn  /i-md.—  On 
one's  hands,  in  one's  posBesHion,  care,  or  management.  - 
Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh,  an  ancient  Jewisli  cer- 
emony iiH<-d  in  Mwearing,-  Right  hand,  the  i)lace  of  honor, 
powerjand  strength.  Slack  hand,  idleness;  carelessness; 
inefficiency;  slotli.  —  Strict  hand,  t-evere  diHcipline  ;  rig- 
orous government.  —  To  bear  a  hand  '  .\aut.  i,  to  give  lielp 
quickly;  to  hasten.— To  bear  In  hand,  to  ker-jt  in  exi>ec- 
tation  with  false  pretonsihi,  {(jI>.s\]  .Shak.-  To  be  hand 
and  glove,  or  in  glove,  with.  See  under  Glove.  —  To  be  on 
the  mending  hand,  to  be  convalescent  or  improving.  -  To 
bring  np  by  hand,  to  feed  i  an  infant;  without  suckling  it. 

—  To  change  hand.  See  Change.  -  To  change  hands,  to 
change  sides,  or  eli.'inge  owners.  J/fi/thra.-^.  —  To  clap  the 
hands,  tuexpretjs  juy  ur  applause,  as  by  striking  the  palms 
of  the  hands  together.  -  To  come  to  hand,  to  be  received : 
to  be  taken  into  possession  ;  as,  the  letter  camr  lo  hund 
yesterday.  —  To  get  hand,  to  gain  intluenee.    [Obs.] 

Appetites  have  .  .  .  gni  euch  a  hand  over  them.    Boj-ter. 

—  To  get  one's  hand  in,  to  make  a  beginning  in  a  certain 
work  ;  to  become  accustomed  to  a  particular  business.  — 
To  have  a  hand  In,  to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  have  a  part  or 
concern  in  doing  ;  to  have  an  agency  or  be  employed  in. 

—  To  have  in  hand,  on  To  liave  in  one's  power  or  control 
Chancer,  ib)  To  be  engaged  upon  or  occupied  with.  -  T* 
have  one's  hands  full,  to  have  in  hand  all  that  one  can  do, 
or  nil  11. ■than  i  mu  be  done  conveniently  ;  to  be  pressed  with 
labor  or  eiigat;emeiits  ;  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

—  To  have,  nr  get,  the  (higher)  upper  hand,  to  liave,  or  get, 
the  better  of  anotlier  per.-jon  or  thing.  To  his  hand,  To 
my  hand,  etc.,  in  readiness  ;  already  preiMred-  "The  work 
is  made  to  his  hand.'i.'"  Locke.  -  To  hold  hand,  to  compete 
succes.sfidly  or  on  even  conditions,  [t'hs.]  .sh'd:.  -  -To  lay 
hands  on,  to  seize;  to  assault. —To  lend  a  hand,  to  give 
assistance.  —  To  lift,  or  put  forth,  the  hand  against,  to  at- 
tack ;  to  oppose  ;  to  kill.  —  To  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to 
obtain  food  and  other  uecessaries  as  want  <  nuijuU,  with- 
out previous  provision.  —  To  make  one's  hand,  to  gain  ad- 
vantage or  profit.  —  To  put  the  hand  unto,  to  hteal.  Ex. 
xxii.  H.  —  To  put  the  last,  or  finishing,  hand  to,  to  make  the 
last  corrections  in  ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect.  —  To  set  the 
hand  to,  to  engage  in  ;  to  undertake. 

That  tlie  I^ord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  llinu  "'-tte'^r 
thilf  hand  t».  l)eut.  xxui.  lie. 

—  To  stand  one  In  hand,  to  concern  or  affect  one. —To 
strike  hands,  to  make  a  contract,  or  to  become  surety 
for  another's  debt  or  good  behavior.  —  To  take  in  hand. 
(a)  To  attempt  or  undertake.  <b*  To  seize  and  deal 
with  ;  as,  he  took  liim  in  hand.  — To  wash  the  hands  of.  to 
disclaim  or  renounce  interest  in,  or  responsibilitj'  for.  a 
person  or  action ;  as,  to  irash  one'^s  ?ta?ids  o/  a  business. 
Matt,  xxvii.  '24.  —  Under  the  hand  of,  authenticated  by  the 
handwriting  or  signature  of ;  as,  the  deed  is  executed 
ttnder  the  hand  and  seal  o/the  owner. 

Hand  (hSnd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Haitoed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  7).  Handing.]  1.  To  give,  pass,  or  transmit  with  the 
hand  ;  as,  he  hamled  them  the  letter. 

2.  To  lead,  guide,  or  assist  with  the  hand  ;  to  con- 
duct ;  as,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a  carriage. 

3.  To  manage  ;  as,  I  hand  mj*  oar.     [Obs.'}  Prior. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

5.  To  pledge  by  the  hand  ;  to  handfast.     [P.] 

6.  {Xaut.)  To  furl ;  — said  of  a  sail.  Totfen. 
To  hand  down,  to  transmit  in  succession,  as  from  father 

t'^  .son.  or  froTii  inedecessor  to  successor;  as.  fables  are 
hand'd  d-nrn  from  age  to  age;  to  forward  to  the  proper 
officer  (tlie  det  i^ioii  of  a  higher  court);  as,  the  Cferk  of 
the  Court  of  Apiieals  Jianded  doirn  its  decision.  —  To  hand 
over,  to  yield  control  of ;  to  surrender  ;  to  deliver  up. 

Hand,  r.  i.    To  cooperate.    [Obs.]  Jfassinger. 

HandTjar'row  (-bSr'ro),  n.  A  frame  or  barrow,  with- 
out a  wheel,  carried  by  hand. 

HandT>Ur  (-bil')'  »•  1-  -A-  loose,  printed  sheet,  to 
be  distributed  by  hand. 

2-  A  pruning'hook.     [Usually  written  Annrf  6i7;.] 

Handnsook'  (-bSok'),  ?(.  [Hand  -j-  book:  cf.  AS.  hattd- 
bm\  or  G.  handbuch.l  A  book  of  reference,  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand  ;  a  manual ;  a  guidebook. 

HandHsreadth''  (-bredth'),  »-  A  space  equal  to  the 
breadtli  of  the  hand;  a  palm.  Ex.  xxxvii.  12. 

Hand' cart  ,  n.     A  cart  drawn  or  pushed  by  hand. 

Hand'cloth^  (-klSth' ;  115),  n.    A  h.andkerchief. 

Hand'craft'  (-kiaft').  n.     Same  as  Handickaft. 

Handicraftsman  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -mes  (-men).    A 

llandlrr:^It^TlKlH. 

Hand'cuII  (-kiif')f  ^.  [AS.  handcops;  Aan<7hand  + 
cosp,  cops,  fetter.  Tha  second  part  was  confused  with 
K.  cuff's.]    A  fastening,  consisting  of  an  iron  ring  around 
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the  wrist,  usually  connected  by  a  chain  with  one  on  the 
otht^r  V. list ;  a  niaimde ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Hand'cuil^  OiSud'kuf'),  r.  /.     [hup.  &  p.  p.  Hand- 
CDFFED  (-kiift'} ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Hasdcuffikg.]     To  ap- 
ply handcuffs  to  ;  to  manacle.  Hnii  (1704). 
Hand'ed,  a.     1.  With  hands  joined  ;  hand  in  hand. 
Into  their  iuuiost  bower, 
Ifanded  they  went.  Mdton. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  hand. 

As  poisonous  tongued  as  hatuieil.  Slmk. 

(3^^  Handed  ia  used  in  composition  in  the  Benee  of  huv- 
imj  fsuch  or  so  many)  hnmh :  :is,  h\oo*\y -hand ed  :  Iree- 
handed  ;  hea-vy-ftmided  ;  leit-handfd  ;  eUn^lQ-ltundifd. 

Handler  (-er),  n.  One  who  hands  over  or  transmits ; 
a  conveyer  in  succession.  Drydni. 

Hand'fasr  (-fisf).  n.  1.  Hold;  grasp;  custody; 
power  of  confining  or  keeping.     [^Obs.']  Shak. 

2.  Contract;  specifically,  espousal.     [Ohs.'] 

Hand'fasV,  a.  Fast  by  contract ;  betrothed  by  join- 
ing hands.     {Obs.']  i^-^'f- 

Hand'fast',  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hasdfasted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Handfastiso.]  To  pledge;  to  bind;  to  be- 
troth by  joining  hands,  in  order  to  cohabitation,  before 
the  celebration  of  marriage.     [Ohs.'\ 

Hand'fasV.,  «.  [G.  hnndjest ;  hand  hand  4-  fpst 
strong.     See  Fast.]     Strong;  steadfast.    [/?.]    Ctnh/le. 

Hand'fasMy,  adv.  lu  a  handfast  or  publicly  pledged 
manner.     I0bs.'\  HoUnshed. 

Hand'flsh'  {-fTshO,  n-     {Zonl.)  The  frogfish. 

Hand^ful  (-ful),  n. :  pi.  Handfuls  (-fulz).  [AS. 
handjull.}  1.  As  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp  or  con- 
tain. Addison. 

2.  A  hand's  breadth  ;  four  inches.     [Obs.'\ 

Kuap  the  tongs  together  about  a  lamdjul  from  the  bottnni. 

Lacoti. 

3.  A  small  quantity  or  number. 

This  handful  of  men  were  tied  to  very  hard  duty.     Fidlfir. 

To  have  one'a  handful,  to  have  one's  hands  full ;  to  have 
all  one  can  do.     [obs.] 

They  had  their  handful  to  defend  themselves  from  firing. 

6ir  W.  lialugh. 

Hand'-hOle'  (-hoi'),  "•  (Steam  Boilers)  A  small  liole 
in  a  boiler  for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  cleaning,  etc. 

Hand-hole  plate,  the  cover  of  a  hand-hole. 

Handl-cap  (han'dT-kSp),  n.  [From  hand  in  cap  ;  — 
peril,  in  reference  to  an  old  mode  of  settling  a  bargain  by 
taking  pieces  of  money  from  a  cap.]  1.  An  allowance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  time  or  distance  in  starting,  granted 
in  a  race  to  the  competitor  possessing  inferioradvantages ; 
or  an  additional  weight  or  other  hindrance  imposed  upon 
the  one  possessing  superior  advantages,  in  order  to  equal- 
ize, as  much  as  possible,  the  chances  of  success ;  as,  the 
handicap  was  five  seconds,  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  race,  for  horses  or  men,  or  any  contest  of  agility, 
strength,  or  skill,  in  which  tliere  is  an  allowance  of 
time,  distance,  weight,  or  other  advantage,  to  equalize 
the  chances  of  the  competitors. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards.     [^Obs.']  Pepys. 
Hand'1-cap,  f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Handicapped  (-kipt) ; 

p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Hanbicapping.]  Toenciimber  with  a  hand- 
icap in  any  contest ;  hence,  in  general,  to  place  at  disad- 
vantage ;  as,  the  candidate  was  heavily  handicapped. 

Hand '1-cap'' per  (-kSp'per),  n.  One  who  determines 
the  coiiditidus  of  a  handicap. 

Hand'l-cralt  (haudl-krift),  n.  [For  handcraft,  iu- 
fliieuced  by  handiuork ;  AS.  handm^/t.^  \.  A  trade 
requiring  skill  of  hand  ;  manual  occupation ;  handcraft. 

Addison. 

2.  A  man  who  eanis  his  livmg  by  handicraft ;  a  handi- 
craftsman.    [/*'.]  Dri/den. 

Handl-crafts  man  (-krafts'man),  7i. ;  pi.  -men  (-iiien). 
A  man  skilled  or  employed  in  handicraft.  Bacon. 

Hand'i-ly  (-t-ly),  adv.  [See  Handy.]  In  a  handy 
manner  ;  skillfully  ;  conveniently. 

Hand'1-ness.  n.    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  handy. 

Hand'i  ron  '-i  um),  rt.    See  Andiron,     [ffbs.] 

Hand'1-work'  (-T-wflrk'),  n.  [OE.  handiicerc,  AS. 
kniuifjewforc  :  hand  hand  -f-  (i^weorc  work  ;  prefix  t/e-  + 
weorc.  See  liVonK.]  Work  done  by  the  hands;  hence, 
any  work  done  personally. 

Th?  firmament  showeth  his  handiicnrk.     Ps.  six.  1. 

Hand'ker-clier  (hSn'ker-cher),  n.  A  handkerchief. 
lOb.K.  or  CoUoqA  Chapman  (IG54).     Shak. 

Handlcer-cmef  (hSn'ker-chif ;  277),  n.  illand  + 
kerrhif  f.'\  1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  square  and  often 
fine  and  elegant,  carried  for  wiping  the  face  or  hands. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  shaped  like  a  handkerchief  to  be 
worn  about  the  neck  ;  a  neckerchief ;  a  neckcloth. 

Han'dle  (liJin'd'i),  v.  f.  \_iii>p.  &  p.  p.  Handled 
(-d'ld);  p.  ;>;-.  &  vb.  n.  Handling  (-dlTiig).]  [OE.  han- 
dkn,  AS.  handlian  ;  akin  to  1>.  handelui  to  trade,  G. 
handetn.  See  Hand.]  1.  To  touch  ;  to  feel  with  the 
hand  ;  to  use  or  hold  with  the  hand. 

Jittudlc  nie,  ftnd  see  ;  for  a  Hpirif.  liuth  not  flpBh.  Luke  xxiv.  .'K>. 
Abr>ut  Ilia  ultur,  handling  holy  thiUifS.  .Milton. 

2.  To  manage  in  using,  as  a  spade  or  a  rauBket ;  to 
wield  ;  often,  to  manage  flkillfuUy. 

That  fellow  hnndliti  his  how  like  a  crowkccper.      S/iak. 

3.  To  accustom  to  the  hand  ;  to  work  upon,  or  take 
care  of,  with  the  hands. 

'I'hr-  hardness  of  the  wlntorn  forces  the  brci'doro  tn  hoiiNcand 
h*thdh  their  colts  six  months  cvt-ry  year.  Sir  W.  Trinpli'. 

4.  To  receive  and  transfer ;  to  have  pass  throtigh  one'a 
liands ;  hence,  to  buy  and  sell ;  as,  a  merchant  handles  a 
variety  of  Roodfi,  or  a  large  stock. 

6-  To  deal  with  ;  to  make  a  businer-s  of. 

They  that  handle  the  law  knew  mc  not.    Ji:r.  li.  8, 

6.  To  treat ;  to  use,  well  or  ill. 

Mow  wert  thou  hnndUd  being  prisoner?  Shal. 

7.  To  manage  ;  to  control ;  to  practice  skill  upon. 

Voii  shall  see  hnw  I  will  handle  her.  Shak. 


8>  To  use  or  manape  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  to  treat, 
as  a  theme,  an  argument,  or  an  objection. 

We  will  handle  wliat  pcr>rinb  ari'  apt  to  envy  others.   Huron- 

To  handle  without  gloves.    See  under  Glove.    [Colloq,] 

Han'dl©  (hSu'd^l),  v.  i.     To  use  the  hands. 

Tliey  have  liand£,  but  they  hiindU   not.     Ps.  cxv.  7. 

Han'dle,  n.  [AS.  handle.  See  Hand.]  1.  That  part 
of  vessels,  instruments,  etc.,  wliich  is  held  in  tlie  hand 
when  ubtfd  or  moved,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword,  the  knob 
of  a  door,  the  bail  of  a  kettle,  etc. 

2.  That  of  which  use  is  made  ;  the  instrument  for  ef- 
fecting a  purpose  ;  a  tool.  iiouth. 

To  give  a  handle,  to  furnish  an  occasion  or  means. 

Han'dle-a-ble  (,-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  handled. 

HandlesS  (.hSnd'lSs),  a.    Without  a  hand.  Shak. 

Han'dllng  (hSn'dltng),  n.      [AS.   handlnng.'\      1.    A 

touching,   controlling,   managing,  using,  etc.,  with  the 

hand  or  hands,  or  as  with  the  hands.     See  Handle,  r.  t. 

The  heavens  and  your  fair  lumdiiii'i 

Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day.    Spenaer. 

2.  {Ihaiving,  Paintinr/,  etc.)  The  mode  of  using  the 
pencil  or  brusli,  etc.;  style  of  touch.  Fairholt. 

Hand'made'  (hand'mad'),  fl-  Manufactured  by  hand ; 
as,  handmade  shoes. 

Hand'mald'  (-mad'),  |  n.    A  maid  that  waits  at  hand  ; 

Hand'niald''en  (-'u),    )   a  female  senant  or  attendant. 

Hand'saW  (-sa'),  n.     A  saw  used  with  one  hand. 

Hand'sel  (hSnd'sgl),  n.  [Written  also  hansel.']  [OE. 
hajidsal,  ha7isal,  hansel,  AS.  handselen  a  giving  into 
hands,  or  more  prob.  fr.  Icel.  handsal ;  hand  hand  -\-  sal 
sale,  bargain  ;  akin  to  AS.  sellan  to  give,  deliver.  See 
Sell,  Sale.]  1.  A  sale,  gift,  or  delivery  into  the  hand  of 
another  ;  especially,  a  sale,  gift,  delivery,  or  using  which 
is  the  first  of  a  series,  and  regarded  as  an  omen  for  the 
rest ;  a  first  installment ;  an  earnest ;  as  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  the  morning,  the  first 
money  taken  at  a  shop  newly  opened,  the  first  present 
sent  to  a  young  woman  on  her  wedding  day,  etc. 

Their  first  good  handsel  of  breath  in  this  world.    Fuller. 

Our  present  tears  here,  not  our  present  laughter. 

Are  but  the  hmidscl'i  of  our  joye  liercalter.  Ilerrirfc. 

2.  Price ;  pajTuent.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Handsel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  of  the  new  year,  when 
handsels  or  presents  are  given  to  servant?,  children,  etc. 

Hand'sel.  r.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p.  Handseled  or  Hand- 
selled (hand's61d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Handseling  or 
Handselling.]  [Written  also  hansel."]  [OE.  handsel- 
len,  haiisellen ;  cf.  Icel.  handsala,  handselja.  See 
Handsel,  ».]     1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  or  do  for  the  first  time,  esp.  so  as  to  make 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  ;  to  try  experimentally. 

No  contrivance  of  our  body,  but  bo  me  good  man  in  Scripture 
hath  handseUd  it  with  prayer.  Fuller. 

Hand'some  (hSn'stim;  277),  a.  {Coynpar.  Hand- 
somer (-er) ;  siiperl.  Handsomest.]  \^IIanil  +  -some.  It 
at  first  meant,  dexterous ;  cf.  D.  handzaam  dexterous, 
ready,  luuber,  manageable,  and  E.  hajidi/.']  1.  Dexter- 
ous ;  skillful ;  bandy  ;  ready  ;  convenient ;  —  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons.     lObs.] 

That  they  [engines  of  war]  bo  both  easy  to  be  carried  and 
handsome  to  be  moved  and  turned  about.        Jiob'/nsou  il'io/'ia). 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handi-omc  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  in- 
vented for  him,  Sjient^er. 

2.  Agreeable  to  the  eye  or  to  correct  taste ;  having  a 
pleasing  appearance  or  expression  ;  attractive ;  having 
symmetry  and  dignity  ;  comely  ;  — expressing  more  than 
prelti/,  and  less  than  beanti/ul  ;  as,  a  handsome  man  or 
woman  ;  a  handsome  garment,  house,  tree,  horse. 

3.  Suitable  or  fit  in  action  ;  marked  with  propriety 
and  ease  ;  graceful ;  becoming  ;  appropriate  ;  as,  a  hand- 
some style,  etc. 

Easiness  and  hanthome  address  in  writing.         Ftllon. 

4.  Evincing  a  becoming  generosity  or  nobleness  of 
character  ;  liberal ;  generous. 

Jlaiidr-'oni':  is  as  hmidsoine  does.  Old  Proverb. 

5.  Ample  ;  moderately  large. 

He  .  ,  ,  accumulated  a /(f//i(/*r»m/' sum  of  money.     1'.  Knox. 
To  do  the  handaome  thing,  to  act  liberally.    [Colloq.] 
Syn,— Handsome,  Pretty.     Prffti/  applies  to  things 
comparatively  small,  which  pleasp  by  tlnir  <li]ir:u  y  :ind 

5  race  ;  as,  a /^rc//// girl,  a  y^'vY/// liouir,  ;i  j-ft/i/  cutt.igr. 
landsome  rises  higher,  and  is  appln-d  to  ulijccts  on  a 
larger  scale.  We  admire  what  is  hand.sninv,  wt^  arc 
pleased  with  what  is  iireffi/.  The  word  is  rnmuMtt-d  witli 
haiuU  and  baa  thus  acquired  the  idea  of  traiiiuit:,  cultiva- 
tion, symmetry,  and  proportion,  wliicli  riitns  m'  hirgidy 
into  our  concciitidii  iA  hmid.-^'-n,, .  Thus  l)r;i\t'>ii  luiikes 
mention  of  h")ids(u/ir  iihiycrs,  ninaiiiiig  tlioM-  wlio  lire 
well  trained  ;  and  liciue  wc  .speak  ot  a  iiiairK  liaviiig  a 
handsome  address,  which  is  the  result  of  ('ulture ;  of  a 
handsome  horse  or  dog,  wliich  implies  well  proportioned 
limbs;  of  a //'/7/f/s'>?/K' face,  to  wliiiii,  among  otlicr  quali- 
ties, tlif  idea  of  proiiortiou  and  a  grai-ifnl  mntour  are 
c.ssenti:d  ;  of  a  hn/idsnnir  tree,  and  ;i  hnndsmin'  linuKe  ov 
\'\\\\i.  So.  from  thi.s  idea  ol  i.rn]...rl  ioit  or  .suifiitih'iieHS. 
wi-  liave.  uitli  a  ditTerent  appliealiou,  the  expressions,  a 
ha)nlxn),ii  fortune,  a.  handsome  oiler. 

Hand'some.  T'. /■   To  render  handsome.  [Obs.^  Donne. 
Hand'SOme-Iy,  adv.     l.  in  a  handsome  manner, 
2.  (A^f'/^)  Carefully;  in  sJiipshape  atyle, 
Hand'BOme-ness,  n.    Tlie  quality  of  being  handsome. 

JIajiihi,men>s-<  i.s  the  inere  uniinal  excellence,  beauty  the 
mere  iiriu;^irnitive.  Jlarr. 

Hand'spUcO''  (hSnd'spIk'),  n.  A  bar  or  lever,  generally 
of  wood,  used  in  a  windlass  or  capstan,  for  lieaving 
anchor,  and,  in  modified  forms,  for  various  purposes. 

Handspring'  (-spring').  *'■  A  somerHault  made  with 
tlir-  aHHistiUHf  of  tilt?  hands  placed  upon  the  ground. 

Hand'-tlght'  (-tif),  a.  (Xaut.)  As  tight  us  can  he 
ma.h-  by  tlie  l,;ind.  Tottm. 

Hand'Whoel'  (-hwel').  "-  {Mark.)  Any  wheel  worke.l 
by  han<l  ;  esp.,  one  the  rim  of  which  fterves  as  the  handle 
by  which  a  valve,  car  brake,  or  other  part  is  adjusted. 


Hand'-Wlnged'  fhand'wlngd'),  a-  {ZoVA.)  Havfng 
wings  that  are  like  bauds  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  bones  ;  —  said  of  bats.     See  Cheiropteea. 

Hand'Wiit'lng  (-rit'Ing),  n.  1.  The  cast  or  form  of 
wntiiit,'  peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person  ;  chirography. 

2.  That  wiiich  is  written  by  hand  ;  manuscript. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall,  a  doom  pronounced  ;  an- 
onien  of  disabter.  I)an.  v.  5, 

Hand'y  (IiSnd'J),  a.  [Compar.  Handier  (-T-er) ; 
supvrl.  Handiest.;]  [OE.  hendi,  AS.  hf-ndiy  (in  comp.), 
fr.  ha7id  hand  ;  akin  to  D.  handifj,  Goth,  handugs  clever^ 
wise.]     1.  Performed  by  the  hand.     [06*.] 

Tn  draw  up  and  come  to  hand;/  slrnkes.  Mdtan. 

2.  Skillful  in  using  the  hand ;  dexterous ;  ready  ; 
adroit.     "  Each  is  handy  in  his  way."  Dryden. 

3.  Ready  to  the  hand*;  near  ;  also,  suited  to  the  uhc  of 
the  hand  ;  convenient ;  valuable  for  reference  or  use  ;  as, 
my  tools  are  handy  ;  a  handy  volume. 

4.  iXant.)  Easily  managed ;  obedient  to  the  helm;  — 
said  of  a  vessel. 

Hand'y-dan'dy  (-dSu'dJ-)*  w.  A  child's  play,  one 
child  guessing  in  which  closed  hand  tlie  other  lioldt;  £ome 
small  object,  wiiming  the  object  if  right  and  forfeiting  aiL 
equivalent  if  wrong  ;  hence,  forfeit.         Piers  Plouman. 

Hand'y-flght'  (-fitO,  "■  A  fight  with  the  hands  ;  box- 
ing.     "  I'ullux  loves  ha7ulyjiyhts."  B.  Jonson. 

Hand'y-gripe'  (-srip^/,  n.  Seizure  by,  or  grasp  of» 
the  ]ian<l ;  abo,  close  quarters  in  fighting.  Iludibras. 

Hand'y-Stroke'  (-strok'),  n.     A  bUnv  with  the  hand. 

Hand'y-work'  (-wGrk'),  n.    See  Handiwork. 

Hang  (hSng),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hanged  (hSngd)  or 
Hung  (hung);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  Ji.  Hanging.  The  ui-e  of 
hanged  is  preferable  to  that  of  hung,  when  reference  is 
had  to  death  or  execution  by  suspension,  and  it  is  also- 
more  common.]  [OE.  hangen,  hongien,  v.  t.  &  i.,  AS. 
hangian,\.  i.,  fr.  kon,  v.  t.  (imp.  heng,  p.  p.  hongen) ;  akin 
to  OS.  hajigonj  v.  i.,1).  hangen,\.  t.  &  i.,  G.  hangen,  v.  i.^ 
lidngen,  v.  t.,  Icel.  hanga,  v.  i.,  Goth,  hahan,  v.  t.  (imp. 
haihah),  hdhan,  v.  i.  (imp.  hahaida),  and  perh.  to  L. 
cunctari  to  d.e\a.y.  V37.]  1.  To  suspend  ;  to  fasten  to 
some  elevated  point  without  support  from  below  ;  —  often 
used  with  vp  or  out ;  as,  to  hang  a  coat  on  a  hook  ;  to 
hang  up  a  sign  ;  to  hang  out  a  banner. 

2.  To  fasten  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  of  free  mo- 
tion upon  the  point  or  points  of  suspension ;  — said  of  a 
pendulum,  a  swing,  a  door,  gate,  etc. 

3.  To  fit  properly,  as  at  a  proper  angle  (a  part  of  an 
implement  that  is  swung  in  usiuc),  as  a  scythe  to  its 
snath,  or  an  ax  to  its  helve.     [U.  S.\ 

4.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck ;  —  a 
form  of  capital  punishment;  as,  to  haiig  a  murderer. 

6.  To  cover,  decorate,  or  furnish  by  hanging  pictures, 
trophies,  drapery,  and  the  like,  or  by  covering  with  paper 
hangings ;  —  said  of  a  wall,  a  room,  etc. 

Jlung  be  the  heavens  with  black.  Shok. 

And  hung  thy  lioly  roofs  with  savage  spoila.     Dr>/den- 

6-  To  paste,  as  paper  hangings,  on  the  walls  of  a  room. 

7.  To  hold  or  bear  in  a  suspended  or  inclined  manner 
or  position  instead  of  erect;  to  droop  ;  as,  he  hung  hia 
head  in  shame. 

Cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head.        Mdton. 

To  hang  down,  to  let  fall  below  the  -proper  position  ;  toi 
bend  down;  to  decline;  as,  to  hang  doini  the  head,  or, 
elliptically,  to/ifl»3  the  head.  — To  hang  fire  {Mil.),  to  be^ 
slow  in  communicating  fire  through  the  vent  to  the 
charge  ;  as,  the  gun  hangs  Jire;  hence,  to  hesitate,  to  hold' 
back  as  if  in  suspense. 

Hang,  V.  i,  1.  To  be  suspended  or  fastened  to  some 
elevated  point  without  support  from  below  ;  to  dangle  ; 
to  float ;  to  rest ;  to  remain  ;  to  stay. 

2.  To  be  fastened  in  such  a  manuei-  as  to  allow  of  free 
motion  on  the  point  or  points  of  suspension. 

3.  To  die  or  be  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  the- 
neck.     [P.]     *' Sir  Balaam /i(tn/;.s-.'"  J'opf. 

4.  To  hold  for  support;  to  depend;  to  cling; — usu- 
ally witli  on  or  njwii  ;  as.  this  question  hangs  on  a  single- 
point.     **  Two  infants  hanging  on  her  neck."    Peacham. 

5.  To  be,  or  be  like,  a  suspended  weight. 

Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden.      A-ldison. 

6.  To  hover;  to  impend;  to  appear  threateningly ;  — 
usually  with  o(rr,"  as,  evils  Aa7ij7  over  the  country. 

7.  To  lean  or  incline  ;  to  incline  downward. 

To  decide  which  way  hung  the  victory.  Milton- 

His  neck  obHquely  o'er  his  shoulder  htaiQ.  Pope. 

8.  To  slope  down  ;  as,  hanging  grounds. 

9.  To  be  undetermined  or  uucert:uu ;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense ;  to  linger  ;  to  be  delayed. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
"Which  hung  not.  hut  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
Oil  the  proud  crest  of  Satan.  Milton, 

To  hang  around,  to  loiter  idly  about.  —  To  hang  back,  to 
hetsitate  ;  to  falter;  to  be  reluctant.  "  If  iiii>  one  among 
vou  han>/s  bill  /;."  ./oaett  (Thvcyd.).—  To  hang  by  the  eye- 
iida.  un  To  hang  by  a  very  sliglit  hold  or  tenure.  (6)  To 
bo  in  an  uulini.slied  coiulition  ;  to  be  Ictt  incomplete.  —  TOw 
hang  in  doubt,  to  bo  in  suspense.  -  To  hang  on  (with  the 
eni])li;iHin  t)n  thn  preposition*,  to  keep  hold;  to  bold  fast; 
to  stiek  ;  to  be  persistent,  as  a  di.si';isi\  -  To  hang  on  thft 
Hpa,  words,  etc.,  to  be  charmed  by  elo.|Uenee.  To  hang 
out.  {a)  'i'o  be  lump  out  so  as  to  be  difid;iyed  ;  to  pro- 
ject, (b)  To  be  unyielding;  as,  the  juiyman  hangs  out 
agrJnst  an  agreement.  [Colloq.]— '£o  hang  over.  ((()  To 
project  at  the  top.  {h)  To  impend  over.  -  To  hang  to,  to 
cling.~To  hang  together.  0/)  To  remain  united;  to  stand 
by  one  another.  "We  are  all  of  n  jtieee;  we  hang  to- 
gi'fhrr."  I/n/drn,  <b)  To  be  self-eonsistent  ;  as.  the  story 
(Iocs  not  hang  tiigether.  [Cidtaii.]  -  To  hang  upon.  Uu  To 
regard  witli  passionate  atfection.  (/'I  {Mil.)  Tn_  hover 
around  ;  as,  to  hang  iiyion  the  Hanks  of  a  retreating  en- 
emy. 

Hans^t  "■  1-  The  manner  in  which  one  part  or  tlung 
hangs  upon,  or  is  coimected  with,  another  ;  as,  the  hang 
of  a  scythe. 

2.  Connection ;  arrangement ;  plan ;  as,  the  hang  of 
a  discourse.     [Colloq.] 
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3,  A  sharp  or  steep  declivity  or  elope.     [Colloq.] 

To  get  the  hang  of,  to  learn  tlie  nietliod  or  iirranyement 
of  ;  lieuct',  to  bucomo  iiccustomed  tu.    [Colloq.] 

Hang'blrd'  (liank''berd'),  n.  {Zfjitl.)  The  Ilaltitnore 
oriolo  {Icterus  ijalbdln)  \  —  so  called  because  Uh  nest  i»  hu«- 
peiided  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.     See  Baltimoue  oriolk. 

Hang'-by'  (-l*i'),  »•  ■"  P^-  Hano-bies  (-biz').  A  dcpcud- 
I'lit ;  a  haiipcr-oii ;  —  so  called  in  contempt.      JS.  Joiison. 

Hang'dOg'  (-dr)H')i  »•  A  base,  di'h'raded  person  ;  a 
sneak  ;  a  j^allows  bird. 

Hang'dOg^  <i.     Low  ;  sneaking  ;  ashamed. 

The  jiuur  culuiitl  wvnt  nut  of  the  room  witli  a  hamjilnq  look. 

Thavkfiay. 

Hang'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  liangH,  or  causes  to  be 
liangi'it ;  a  hangman. 

2.  That  hy  wiiirh  a  tlinig  is  stiMpended.  EHpecially;  {n) 
A  strap  luing  to  the  girdle,  by  which  a  dagger  or  hwoni 
is  fluspendeil.  {h)  {Mnch.)  A  part  that  «uspends  a  jour- 
nal box  in  which  sliafting  runs.  See  Illust.  of  Countek- 
«HAFT.     (r')  A  bridUi  iron. 

3.  That  whicli  hangs  or  is  snspended,  as  a  sword  worn 
at  the  side  ;  especially,  in  the  18th  century,  a  short, 
curved  sword. 

4.  A  steep,  wooded  declivity.    [Eiig.'\    Gilbert  M'/iitf. 
Hang'er-on'  (-On'),  n. ;  pi.  Uanoers-on  (-erz-on'). 

One  wlio  hangs  on,  or  sticks  to,  a  person,  i)lace,  or  serv- 
ice ;  a  dependent  ;  one  who  adheres  to  others'  society 
longer  than  he  is  wanted.  Goldsmith. 

Hang'lng,  a.  1.  Kequiring,  deserving,  or  foreboding 
deatli  by  the  halter.    "  What  a  han<iiufj  face  I  "    Dry-leu. 

2.  Suspended  from  above  ;  pendent  ;  as,  hanying 
shelves. 

3.  Adapted  for  sustaining  a  hanging  object ;  as,  the 
hnDijing  post  of  a  gate,  the  post  whicli  holds  the  hinges. 

Hanging  compaaB,  a  compass  suspended  so  that  the  card 
may  be  read  from  beneath.  -  Hanging  garden,  a  garden 
sustained  at  an  artificial  elevation  by  any  means,  as  by 
the  terraces  at  Itabylnn.  Hanging  indentation.  See  un- 
der Indentatmn,  —  Hanging  rail  \Ai(h.).  tliat  rail  of 
.1  door  or  casement  to  wlmh  liinp;es  are  attaclied.  — 
Hanging  side  iMiiiiti'/t,  the  overlianging  side  of  an  in- 
clined or  hailing  vein.  —Hanging  Bleeves.  ui)  Strips  of 
the  same  stutl"  as  the  gown,  hanpiiig  down  the  back  from 
the  shoulders,  tb)  Loose,  tiowiiig  sleeves.  —  Hanging  BtUe. 
(Arch.)  ut)  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  hiiigi's  are  se- 
cured, if')  Tliat  uprigiit  of  a  window  frame  to  which 
ca.senienta  are  hingeil,  or  in  which  tlie  pulleys  for  sash 
windows  are  fastened.  Hanging  wall  i  MnniK/},  the  up- 
per wall  of  an  inclined  vein,  or  that  wliich  hangs  over 
the  miner's  head  when  working  iu  the  vein. 

Hang'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything ; 
the  state  of  being  Huspended. 

2.  I>eath  by  suspension  ;  execution  by  a  halter. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  hung  as  lining  or  drapery  for  the 
■walls  of  a  room,  as  tapestry,  paper,  etc.,  or  to  cover  or 
drape  a  door  or  window  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Now  purple  /lanniugx  clothe  the  palacu  walls.    Itryilen. 

Hang'man  (hSng'mfm),  n.  ;  pi.  Hangmen  (-men). 
One  who  hangs  another;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a  business 
of  hanging  ;  a  public  executioner  ;  — sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  without  reference  to  olflce.  Shak. 

Hang'man-Sblp,  n.  The  office  or  character  of  a  hang- 
-man.  Lnndor. 

Hang'nall'  (-nal'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  agnail.'\  A 
small  piece  or  sliver  of  skin  which  hangs  loose,  near  the 
root  of  a  finger  nail.  Ifollou-ai/. 

Hang'nest''  (-nest'),  ji.  1.  A  nest  that  hangs  like  a 
■bag  or  pocket. 

2.  A  bird  which  builds  such  a  nest ;   a  liangbird. 

Hank  (hSnk).  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  hank  handle,  Sw.  /mnk  a 
t)and  or  tie,  Icel.  hnnki  hasp,  clasp,  hunk,  hangr,  hank, 
coil,  skein,  G.  henkel^  henk,  handle;  all  prob.  akin  to  E. 
hang.  See  Hang.]  1.  A  parcel  consisting  of  two  or 
■joiore  skeina  of  yam  or  thread  tied  together. 

2.  A  rope  or  i^ithe  for  fastening  a  gate.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

3.  Hold  ;  influence. 

When  the  devil  hath  t:ot  such  a.  hank  over  him.     Bi^.  Sanderson. 

4.  (Xaul.)  A  ring  or  eye  of  rope,  wood,  or  iron,  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  a  sail  and  running  on  a  stay. 

Hank,  v.  t.  1.  [OE.  hanken.^  To  fasten  with  a 
Tope,  as  a  gate.     \^Prov.  Eng.']  Wright. 

2.  To  form  into  hanks. 

Han'ker  (hSn'ker),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hankered 
<-kerd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hankering.]  [Pn»b.  fr.  h<ing ; 
cf.  D.  hmikeren^  hengelen.']  1.  To  long  (for)  witli  a  keen 
appetite  and  uneasiness  ;  to  have  a  vehement  desire  ;  — 
usually  with /or  or  after;  as,  to  hanker  after  fruit;  to 
Jianker  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.  Addison. 

He  was  hankering  to  join  his  friend.    J.  A.  St/momls. 

2.  To  linger  in  expectation  or  witli  desire.    Thackeray. 

Han'ker-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  hankering  manner. 

HanOcey-pan'key  (han'ky-pSn'ky).  7i.  [Cf.  Hocus- 
pocus.]  Professional  cant;  the  chatter  of  conjurers  to 
divert  attention  from  their  tricks;  heuce,  iucclerv. 
ICollog.-]  '   J   bb      J 

Han'0-ve'rl-an  (h5n'o-ve'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Hanover  or  its  people,  or  to  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
England. 

Han'0-ve'xi-an,  n.  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabit- 
ant of  Hanover  ;  one  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Han'sa  (hSn'sa),  n.     See  2d  Hanse. 

Han'sard  (-serd),  n.  An  official  report  of  proceedings 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  — so  called  from  the  name 
■of  the  publishers. 

Han'sard,  n.  A  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
See  the  Note  under  2d  Hanse. 

Hanse  (hSns),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  nnse  handle,  ^nw  de  panier 
surbased  arch,  flat  arch,  vault,  and  E.  haunch  hip.] 
{Arch.)  That  part  of  an  elliptical  or  many-centered  arch 
which  has  the  shorter  radius  and  immediately  adjoins 
tlie  impost. 

Hanse,  n.  [G.  kavse^  or  F.  ^otij^  (from  German), 
OHG.  lV  Goth,  hansa  ;  akin  to  AS.  hos  band,  troop.]  An 
aaaociation  ;  a  league  or  confederacy. 
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Hanoe  townn  dfist.),  rertnin  commercial  cities  in  Ger- 
many wliirh  ah.st.cj;iti-d  tli.  !  i-.chr,'.  b.r  Ih.-  pi  Mfi-elioii  ;in'l 
enl.irgNIK  "I  their  cnmniei ,  !■.  'lli.-  rniile'irr;i.V,  e;ill.-.| 
al.so  ;/-*/,.,/  and  H.u,s.:,lu  h;.,u',  Im-M  vU  lir«t  diet  in 
IJdu,  and  was  nianil.iiiii''l  tnr  nearly  lour  hundred  years. 
At  onr  in...  ilu-  l.'.iKii''  '  ,.iiii>ri^e.|  .-ighty-ttve  cities,  lu 
n  liinaiitfs.  I.ulji-ck.  Haiiil.nn'  aji.l  liri-inen,  are/reccT/itrJ, 
and  are  K'.ill  heijuently  called  JJiiu.sr  towns. 

Han'se-at'lc  (hiSn'«c-at'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  tho 
Hanse  towns,  or  to  tlieir  conlederiu-y. 

Hanseatlc   league.     See  under  lid  Hanse. 

Han'sel  (lian'Mpl),  n.  A  v.     See  Handsel. 

Han'sel-lnes  (hiin'wl-in/.),  n.  A  sort  of  breeches. 
['^/'■^■■I  Chaucer. 

Han'som(hiln'«um),T;..Han'som  caTB'(kiliy).  [From 

the  name  of  the  inventor. J  A  light,  low,  two-wheeled 
covered  carriage  with  the  driver's  seat  elevated  behind, 
tho  reins  being  passed  over  the  top. 

Ilu  liuiliMl  n  oriii«iiig/i(;/i,sO)H.  .  .  .  " 'T  18  the  gondola  of  I,on- 
duil,"  aaiti  J.othuir.  Iiinii:oH'Jtcld. 

Han't  (hant ;  in  England^  hant).  A  contraction  of 
have  not,  or  has  not,  used  iu  illiterate  speech.  Iu  the 
United  States  the  commoner  spelling  is  hain't. 

Han'u-man  (hdi/u-nu/n),  n.    See  Hoonoomaun. 
Hap  (hap),  V.  t.     [OE.  happen."]    To  clothe  ;  to  wrap. 
The  surgeon  ha/ijied  her  uj>  carefully.     Ifr.  J.  lirawn. 
Hap,  n.     [Cf.  Hap  to  clotlie.l    A  cloak   or    plaid. 
[O.  Eng.  &Scot.'\ 

Hap,  «.     [Icel.  happ  unexpected  good  luck.     V39.] 
That  which  happens  or  comes  suddenly  or  unexpecteiily  ; 
also,  the  manner  of  occurrence  or  taking  place  ;  chance  ; 
fortune  ;  accident ;  casual  event ;  fate ;  luck ;  lot.  Chaucer. 
Whether  iirt  it  wan  or  heedless  haji.  Spenser. 

Cursed  be  Kood  hajm,  und  cursed  be  they  that  hiiild 
Their  hopes  on  haps.  Sir  V.  Sidney. 

I.ovint:  goes  hv  An/.s  ,• 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  urrowt.,  some  M-ith  traps.       Shak. 
Hap.  V.  i.     [OE.  happen.     See  Hap  chance,  and  cf. 
Happen.]     To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  chance.      Chaucer. 
Siiids  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre.  Shak. 

Ha''p6n-ny  (ha'pSn-nJ?),  71.     A  half-penny. 
Hap'haz  ard  (hSi/haz'erd  or  hSp'hSz'-),  n.     [Ifap  -f- 
hazard.]     Extra  hazard  ;  chance;  accident;  random. 

We  take  nur  principles  at  haj-hazard .  upon  trust.     Lode. 
Hap'less  (hSp'lgs),  a.     Without   hap  or  luck  ;  luck- 
less ;    unfortunate ;    unlucky ;    unhappy ;     as,     hapless 
youth  ;  hapless  maid.  Drt/den. 

Hap'less-ly,  adv.     in  a  hapless,  unlucky  manner. 
1!  Ha-plo'ml  (ha-plo'ml),   n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dn-Aooc 
simple  -f  w/ioc  shoulder.]     {Zo'nl.)  An  order  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  including  the  true  pikes,  cypriuodonts,  and 
blindfislies. 

^  Hap'lo-stem'o-nouB  (hSp'lo-stgm'o-nus),  a.  [Gr. 
airAoos  simple  -f  a-rqtxitiv  a  thread.]  (Bot.)  Having  but 
one  series  of  stamens,  and  that  equal  iu  number  to  the 
proper  number  of  petals  ;  isostemonous. 

Hap'ly  (hSp'lJ),  adv.  By  hap,  chance,  luck,  or  acci- 
dent ;  perhaps ;  it  may  be. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.  Acts  v.  39. 
Happed  (hSpt),  p.  a.     [From  1st  Hap.]    Wrapped  ; 
covered  ;  cloaked.     [Scot.] 

All  hapju'il  with  flowers  in  the  green  wood  were.     Hoqq. 

Hap'pen  (hap'p'n),  v.  ?.      [.imp.  &  p.  p.  Happened 

(-p'nd) ;  7).  ;)r.  S-  vb.  7i.  Happening.]     [OE.  hajijienen^ 

hapnen.     See  Hap  to  happen.]     1.  To  come  by  chance  ; 

to  come  without  previous  expectation  ;  to  fall  out. 

There  sliall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just.     Frov.  xii.  21. 
2.  To  take  place  ;  to  occur. 

All  these  tilings  which  had  happnifd.     Lnki'  xxiv.  14. 
To  happen  on,  to  meet  with  ;  to  fall  or  light  upon.    *'  I 
have  hdjipened  on    some  other   accounts.*'      Urauiit.  — 
To  happen  in,  to  make  a  casual  call.     [Colloq.] 

Hap'pl-ly  (h5p'pT-ly),  adv.  [From  Happy.]  1.  By 
chance;  peradventure  ;  haply.    [Ohs.]   Piers  Ploivvian. 

2.  By  good  fortune  ;  fortunately  ;  hickily. 

Preferred  hy  conquest,  happih/  o'erthrovrn.        W-dkr. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner  or  state  ;  in  happy  circum- 
stances; as,  he  lived  happily  with  his  wife. 

4.  With  address  or  dexterity  ;  gracefully  ;  felicitously  ; 
in  a  manner  to  insure  success;  with  success. 

Formed  by  thy  converse,  happih/  to  steer 

From  grave  to  jray,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Fortunately  ;  luckily:  successfully;  prosper- 
ously; contentedly;  dexterously;  felicitously. 

Hap'pl-ness,  n.  [From  Happy.]  1.  Good  luck  ;  good 
fortune ;  prosperity. 

All  hapi'iiifss  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  !  Shak. 

2.  An  agreeable  feeling  or  condition  of  the  soul  arising 
from  good  fortune  or  propitious  liappening  of  any  kind  ; 
the  possession  of  those  circumst-ances  or  that  state  of 
being  which  is  attended  with  enjoyment ;  the  state  of 
being  happy  ;  contentment ;  joyful  satisfaction  ;  felicity  ; 
blessedness. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance  ;  unstudied  grace  ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  language. 

Some  beauties  yet  nn  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there "5  a  happinr-:s,  as  well  as  care.  Pope. 

Syn,  —  Happiness.  Felicitt,  Blessedness.  Bmss.  Hap- 
piness is  generic,  and  is  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of 
enjoyment  except  that  of  the  animal  appetites  ;  Jelicity 
is  a  more  formal  word,  and  is  used  more  sparingly  in  the 
same  general  sense,  but  with  elevated  associations :  hlrss- 
edness  is  applied  to  the  most  refined  enjoyment  arising 
from  the  purest  social,  benevolent,  and  religious  affec- 
tions :  bliss  denotes  still  more  exalted  delight,  and  is  ap- 
plied more  appropriately  to  the  joy  anticipated  in  heaven. 
O  happiitess .'  our  being's  end  and  aim  !  Pope. 

Others  in  virtue  place .;^  lii-ity. 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life  : 
In  corporal  pleasures  he.  and  careless  ease.         Milton. 
His  overthrow  heaped  hap}ntie<^  upon  him  : 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  btessfdneit^  of  being  little.  Sftak. 
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Hap'py  (hap'pj),  a.  [Compnr.  lU.v?ix.^  C-pi-Er);  «t- 
p'-it.  liAPPiErtT.]  [From  HAi' chance.]  ?.,  V-tvored  by 
liap,  hick,  or  fortune;  lucky;  foi  ,uny';e ;  f'-c.-'iflful; 
prosperous;  satiMfying  dciire;  as,  a  ,';ay>7*i/ ';x  jeUicut ;  a 
happy  etlort ;  a  happy  venture  ;  p,  hwjihj  :  .ueii- 

ChymiBtB  have  b.-tu  more  happ]i  io  TmVsx"  i-xpvrimcDts  thtn 
the  vuuHeH  ol  them,  Jioul' . 

2.  Experiencing  the  effect  of  favora'ole  fortune  ;  having 
the  feeling  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  well-l>eing 
or  of  enjoyment ;  enjoying  good  of  any  kind,  as  jieace. 
tranquillity,  comfort  ;  contented  ;  joyous  ;  as,  happy 
hours,  happy  thoughts. 

Jtappi/  w  tluit  people,  whoBC  God  is  the  Lord.    Ps.  cxllv.  15. 


The  learned  ih  hapf>!/  Xuturc  to  explore. 
The  luol  i»  hapj.ij  tliul  he  know*  110  more. 


Pojie. 


3.  Dexterous  ;  ready  ;  apt ;  felicitous. 
One  yentleinan  is  hapj-y  at  a  reply,  another  cxcclii  in  a  rejoin- 

Happy  family,  n  collection  of  animals  of  different  and 
liostile  jiropensities  living  peaceably  together  in  oni? 
cage.  Lsed  ironically  of  conventional  alliances  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  f a*  t  mutually  rei)ugnaiit.  —  Happy-go- 
J^cky,  trusting  to  li:ip  or  hick  :  improvident;  easy-going. 

iluppy-tjO'luckg  can-lessiiess."  »'.  hUul. 

II  Ha-pulni  (hA-joo'koo),  «.  (Zo'61.)  A  large  and  val- 
uable fiKfd  tisli  {Pohjprion  prognathus)  of  New  Zealand. 
It  sometimes  weighti  one  hundred  pounds  or  more. 

HaqueTjut  (hakljiit).  n.    See  Hagbut. 

Ha'ra-kl  rl  (iia'ra-ke'i-T),  ?i.  [Jap.,  stomach  cutting.] 
Sviici.le,  by  slashing  the  abdomen,  fonnerly  practiced  in 
Japan,  uml  commanded  hy  the  government  in  the  cawn 
of  disgraced  officials;  disembowelment ;  —  also  written, 
but  incorrectly,  hari-kari.  W.  E.  Orijfis. 

Ha-rang1ie'  (hA-riJng'),n.  [F.  harangue:  cf.  Sp.  aren- 
ga,  It.  aringa  ;  lit.,  a  speech  before  a  multitude  or  on  the 
hustings,  It.  uringo  arena,  hustings,  pulpit ;  all  fr.  OHO. 
hring  ring,  anythijig  round,  ring  of  people,  G.  ring.  See 
Ring.]  A  speech  addressed  to  a  large  puldic  assembly; 
a  popular  oration  ;  a  loud  address  to  a  multitude  ;  in  a  had 
sense,  a  noisy  or  poropoua  speech  ;  declamation  ;  ranting. 
Gray-headed  mtn  and  (iravc.  with  warriors  mixed, 
AssL-mble,  and  harangue.'  are  heard.  Jfilton. 

Syn.  —  Harangue.  Speech,  Oeation.  Sveech  is  ge- 
neric ;  an  oration  is  an  elaborate  and  rhetorical  speech ;  an 
harangue  is  a  vehement  nppcal  to  the  paj^sions,  or  a  noisy, 
disputatious  address.  A  t;<iiiTrd  nLiKc,  an  hurtmaue  to 
his  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  l>;ittle  ;  a  demagogue  harangues 
the  populace  on  the  subject  of  their  wrongs. 

Ha-rang^e',  v.  i.     [imp.  ^  p.  p.  Habanoued  (hi- 
rSngd');  /).  pr.  &  rb.  n.  HARANcriNO.]     [Cf.  F.  haran- 
gutr.  It.  aringnre.]     To  make  nn  harangue;  to  declaim. 
Ha-rangrue',  v.  t.     To  address  by  an  harangue. 
Ha-rangue'ful  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  harangue. 
Ha-rang'uer  (ha-rSng'er),  n.    One  who  harangues,  or 
is  fond  of  haranguing  ;  a  declaimer. 

With  th<.in  join'd  all  th'  haranfjiuTs  oi  the  throne. 
Tliut  thuught  to  get  preferment  liy  the  tongue,    jyryden. 

Har'ass  (hSr'as),  v.t.  [imp.  .1' p.p.  Harassed  (-«st); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Harassing.]  [F.  harasser  ;  cf.  OF.  ha- 
race  a  basket  made  of  cords,  harace,  harasse,  a  very  heavy 
and  large  shield;  or  haver  to  set  (a  dog)  on.]  To  fa- 
tigue ;  to  tire  witli  repeated  and  exhausting  efforts;  esp., 
to  weary  by  importunity,  teasing,  or  fretting  ;  to  cause 
to  endure  excessive  burdens  or  anxieties; — eometimea 
followed  by  out. 

[Troops]  harassed  with  a  long  and  weariEome  march.    Paeon. 

Nature  oppressed  and  harass'd  out  with  care.    Addi.^on. 

Vext  with  lawyers  and  harassed  with  debt.     Tcniniron. 

Syn.  — To  weary;  jade  ;  tire  ;  perplex  ;  distress:  tease  ; 
worry  ;  disquiet ;  chafe  ;  gall ;  annoy  ;  irritate  ;  plague ; 
vex  ;  molest ;  trouble  ;  disturb  ;  torment. 

Har'ass.  n.    1.  Devastation  ;  waste.    [Ohs.]     Milton. 

2.  Worry;  harassment.     [P-]  Jiyron. 

Har'ass-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  harasses. 

Har'ass-ment  (-mmt),  n.  Tlie  act  of  harassing,  or 
state  of  being  harassed  ;  worr}' ;  annoyance  ;  anxiety. 

Little  Aor(Js,-;m''j(fs  which  I  am  led  to  euspcct  do  occasionallv 
nioUst  tlie  most  fortunate.  Ld.  Lyrii/ii. 

Har1)er-oiiG  (har'ber-us),  a.     Harborous.     [Obs.] 
A  bi?.hop  must  be  faultless,  tlie  Imsband  of  one  wife,  honestly 
appareled,  iiarhrraus.  Ttjndalc  (1  Tim.  i\\.  2). 

Har^in-ger  (-blu-jer).  n.  [OE.  herbergeour,  OF.  her- 
bergeor  one  who  provides  lodging,  fr.  herbergier  to  pro- 
vide lodging,  F.  hebergrr,  OF.  herberge  lodging,  iim,  F. 
auberge ;  of  German  origin.  See  Harbor.]  1.  One  who 
provides  lodgings;  especially,  the  officer  of  the  English 
royal  household  who  formerly  preceded  the  court  when 
traveling,  to  provide  and  prepare  lodgings.  Fuller. 

2.  A  forerunner ;  a  precursor ;  a  messenger. 

I  knew  by  these  harhingers  who  were  Coming.     Landor. 

HarTBln-ger,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hahbingeeed  (-jerd) ; 
p.  pr.  Jj  rb.  n.  Habbingering.]  To  usher  in  ;  to  be  a 
harbinger  of.  "Thus  did  the  star  of  religious  freedom 
harbinger  the  day."  Bancroft. 

HarHlor  (-ber),  n.  [Written  also  karho7ir.]  [OE.  her- 
bar,  herbertve,  herberge,  Icel.  herbergi  (cf.  OHG.  heri- 
berga),  orig.,  a  shelter  for  soldiers;  herr  army  -~-  bjarga 
to  save,  help,  defend ;  akin  to  AS.  here  army,  G.  heer, 
OHG.  heH,  Goth,  ho rj is,  and  AS.  beorgan  to  save,  ehel- 
ter,  defend,  G.  bergm.  See  Harry,  "Jd  Bfbt,  and  cf .  Hab- 
binoer.]  1.  A  station  for  rest  and  entertainment;  a 
place  of  security  and  comfort ;  a  refuge  ;  a  shelter. 

[A  grove]  fair  harbour  that  them  Eeems.        .^penter. 
For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.    Pit/dm. 

2.  Specif. :  A  lodging  place  ;  an  inn.  [06*.]   Chnjicer. 

3.  (Astrol.)  The  mansion  of  a  heavenly  body.     [Obs.] 
4-  A  portion  of   a  sea,  a  lake,  or  other  lai^e  body  of 

water,  either  landlocked  or  artificially  protected  so  as 
to  be  a  place  of  safety  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather;  a 
port  or  haven. 


Ose,    unite,    ryde,    full,    up,    Urn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo~ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    slug,    ink  ;    then,    tliin  ;    bON  ;    zh  rr  z  In  azure. 
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■    5.  {Glas:  )\'orks)  A  i:aixipg  box  for  materials. 

Harbor  dris?  <yutti.\  fees  paid  for  the  use  of  a  harbor.  — 
Harbor  s^sl  (2odL)t  the  coiumou  &eal.  —  Harbor  watch, 
a  watch  i^Lt  when  a  vessel  ia  iu  port ;  au  auchor  watch. 

HarT)Or  (hiir'bei),  v.  t.  [Written  also  harbour.^ 
limp.  Sz  p.  p.  Harbcri:d  (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh,  n.  Hae- 
BORisa.]  [OE.  htrbcren^  /terUrweu,  /itrbeiyen ;  cf.  Icel. 
/lerbergja.  See  Hahbos,  7i.]  To  atford  lodging  to  ;  to 
entertain  aa  a  guest;  to  shelter;  to  receive;  to  give  a 
refuge  to ;  to  indulge  or  cherish  (a  thought  or  feeling, 
esp.  an  ill  thought). 

Any  place  that  harbors  men.  Sliak. 

The  bare  suspicion  made  it  treuson  to  harbor  the  pereon  sus- 
pecttd.  J'i>-  liiiriitt. 

Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought  of  outrage.  Howe. 

HarHsor,  v.  i.  To  lodge,  or  abide  for  a  time  ;  to  take 
shelter,  as  in  a  harbor. 

For  this  night  let  *a  harbor  here  in  York.  Shak. 

Har1)0r-age  (-aj),  n.     Slielter;  entertainment.     lli.~\ 
Whtre  can  I  get  me  hai^ruge  for  the  night  ?     Tenwjson. 

Har^or-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  harbors. 
Geneva  was  ...  a  harhorer  of  exiles  for  reUginn.     Strppe. 

HarTjor-less,  «.     Without  a  harbor ;  shelterless. 

Harbor  mas'ter  (tnas'ter).  An  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  executing  the  regulations  respecting  the  use 
of  a  harbor. 

Har1)0r-0agh    (-o),)n.     [See   Hahboe.]     A   shelter. 

Han)roogh  (-bro),  t      lObx.l  Spenser. 

Har^borous  (-ber-us),  a.     Hospitable.     [O65.] 

Hard  (hard),  a.  [^Compar.  Harder  (-er) ;  super}. 
Hardest.]  [OE.  hanly  heard,  AS.  heard;  akin  to  OS. 
&  D.  hard,  G.  hart,  OHG.  herii,  hard,  Icel.  harSr,  Dan. 
haardy  S\v.  hard,  Goth,  hardiis,  Gr.  Kparvq  strong,  KapT-os, 
KpaTos,  strength,  and  also  to  E.  -ard,  as  in  con-ard,  drunk- 
ard^ -crat,  -cracy  in  autor^(;^  deniormrr/ ;  cf.  Skr.  kratu 
strength,  At  to  do,  make.  Cf.  Hardy.]  1.  Not  easily 
penetrated,  cut,  or  separated  into  parts ;  not  yielding  to 
pressure;  firm;  solid;  compact; — applied  to  material 
bodies,  and  opposed  to  soft ;  as,  hard  wood  ;  hard  flesh  ; 
a  hard  apple. 

2-  Difficult,  mentally  or  judicially ;  not  easily  appre- 
hended, decided,  or  resolved  ;  as,  a  hard  problem. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Closes.    Ex.  xviii.  2G, 
In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood.  2  /'ctcr  iii.  IC. 

3.  Difficult  to  accomplish;  full  of  obstacles;  labo- 
rious ;  fatiguing ;  arduous ;  as,  a  hard  task ;  a  disease 
hard  to  cure. 

4.  Difficult  to  resist  or  control ;  powerful. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse.    L'Estrange. 
A  power  which  will  be  always  too  hard  for  them.    Addison. 

5.  Difficult  to  bear  or  endure  ;  not  easy  to  put  up  with 
or  consent  to;  hence,  severe  ;  rigorous;  oppressive ;  dis- 
tressing; unjust;  grasping;  as,  a  hard  lot;  Hard  times; 
hard  fare  ;  a  hard  winter  ;  hard  conditions  or  terms. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain.  Burke. 

6.  Difficult  to  please  or  influence ;  stern  ;  unyielding  ; 
obdurate;  unsympathetic;  unfeeling;  cruel;  as,  a.  hard 
master;  a  har-d  heart;  hard  words;  a.  hard  cliaracter. 

7.  Not  easy  or  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  harsh ;  stiff ; 
rigid  ;  ungraceful ;  repelling ;  as,  a  hard  style. 

Figures  harder  than  even  the  marble  itself.    Dryden. 

8.  Rough;  acid;  sour,  as  liquors;  as,  Aoiv/ cider. 

9.  (Pron.)  Abrupt  or  explosive  in  utterance;  not  as- 
pirated, sibilated,  or  pronounced  with  a  gradual  change 
of  the  organs  from  one  position  to  another ;  —  said  of 
certain  consonants,  as  c  in  came,  and  g  in  t/o,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  same  letters  in  cejiter,  gejieral,  etc. 

10.  Wanting  softness  or  smofjthness  of  utterance  ; 
harsh ;  as,  a  hard  tone. 

11.  (Painting)  (a)  Rigid  in  the  drawing  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  figures ;  formal ;  lacking  grace  of  composi- 
tion, {b)  Having  disagreeable  and  abrupt  contrasts  in 
the  coloring  or  light  and  shade. 

Hard  cancer.  Hard  case.  etc.  See  under  Cancer,  Case, 
etc.  —  Hard  clam,  "/■  Hard-ehelled  clam  [Zo'U.),  the  qua- 
hog.  —  Hard  coal,  anthrariti'.  ;i,s  distinguished  frnm  bitu- 
minous or  .s-:-/'/  coal.  —  Hard  and  fast.  iXm/f.)  Sep  under 
Fast.  —  Hard  finish  (Arr/i.t,  a  smooth  fluit^hing  coat  of 
hard  fine  piaster  appli^'d  to  tlie  surface  of  nuit^Ii  phister- 
ing.  —Hard  lines,  lianL-ihip  ;  difficult  coudiUi.Miis.  ~  Hard 
money,  coin  or  specie,  as  distinguished  from  i);tper  money. 

—  Hard  oyster  i/io'ol.t,  the  northern  native  (»yhter.  [Local, 
U.  N.]— Hard  pan,  the  hard  stratum  i>{  e:irtli  lying  be- 
neath the  soil ;  hence,  figiirativcdy.  the  tirm.  substantial, 
fundamental  part  or  i|Ualily  nf  imytliinv; ;  ;is,  tli'-  li'inl 
pan  (if  cliaracter,  of  a  matt'-r  in  dispute,  •■tr.     Sn-  1'an. 

—  Hard  rubber.  St-e  umler  Uubuej:.  Hard  colder.  Sc. 'un- 
der Solder.  —Hard  water,  water  wliii-li  contains  liiiii>  or 
some  mineral  substau'-e  reu'lering  it  unfit  (or  waf*hiug. 
See  Hardness,  .3. —Hard  wood,  wood  of  a  nn]'u\  or  liard 
texture;  as  walnut,  oak,  ash,  box,  anil  the  lik*i,  iu  dis- 
tinrtion  from  pine,  ponlar,  hcndock,etc.  In  hard  condi- 
tion, in  excellent  coii'iition  for  racing  ;  having  linn  mus- 
cles ;  —  said  of  race  horses. 

Syn,  —  Solid  ;  arduous  ;  powerful ;  trying  ;  iniyielding ; 
stubborn;  stem;  flinty;  unfeeling;  harsh;  difficult;  se- 
vere ;  obdurate  ;  rigid.    See  Solid,  and  ARntrotra. 

Hard.  adv.  [OE.  harde,  AS.  hearde.']  1.  With  pros- 
sure  ;  witli  urgency  ;  hence,  diligently  ;  earnestly. 

And  prayed  bo  hard  Xor  mercy  from  the  prince.     Driiden. 
.My  fntlicr 
Ib  liard  at  study  {  pray  now,  rent  yourself.         Shak. 

2.  With  difficulty;  as,  tiio  vehicle  moves  hard. 

3.  Uneasily;  vexatiously ;  slowly.  Shnl-. 

4.  So  aa  to  raise  difficulties.  "  The  question  is  hard 
Bet."  tSir  T.  Jirmrne. 

6.  With  tension  or  strain  of  the  powers ;  violently ; 
with  force  ;  tempestuously  ;  vehemently  ;  vigorounly  ; 
energetically  ;  as,  to  press,  to  blow,  to  rain  hard;  hence, 
rapidly  ;  nimbly  ;  as,  to  run  hard. 

6.  <'Io8e  or  near. 

Whose  hnijiM!  joined  hard  to  the  nynaencue.    Artu  xviii.  7. 

HatA  by,  near  by ;  close  at  hand  ;  not  far  off.    *'  Hard 


by  a  ccltage  chimney  smokes."  Milton.  —  Ba.Td  poohed. 
Hard  ran,  grer.tly  pressed;  as,  he  was  hard  jx/^/trd  or 
hard  run  tor  time,  money,  etc.  J(,'o//oy.l  —  Hard  up, 
closely  pressed  by  want  or  necessity;  witliout  money 
or  resources  ;  aa,  hard  up  for  amusements.    [Slany] 

E^^  Hard  in  nautical  language  is  often  joiued  to  words 
of  command  to  the  hehusman,  denoting  that  the  order 
should  be  carried  out  witli  tlie  utmost  e.-urgy,  orthattlio 
hebn  should  be  put,  in  the  direction  indicated,  to  the  ex- 
treme limit ;  as,  Manf  ajmrt .'  Hard  asfarboard  I  Hard 
alee .'    Hard  aweather .'    Hard  np  ! 

Hard  isalsooftenused  iu  composition  with  aparticiple  ; 
as,  //(ir(/-baked  ;  //artZ-eamed ,  Aa/ti-f eatured  ;  ftarc/-work- 
iug ;  hard-wou. 

Hard  (hard),  V.  I.    To  harden ;  to  make  hard.  I0bs.'\ 

Chaucer. 

Hard,  n.     A  ford  or  passage  ncro.sa  a  river  or  swamp. 

Hard'bake^  (-bak  ),  n.  A  sweetmeat  of  boiled  brown 
sugar  or  molas.ses  made  with  almonds,  and  flavored  with 
orange  or  lemon  juice,  etc.  Thackeray. 

HardHieaill''  (-bem'),  it.  (Bof.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
CarpinuSyOi  compact,  horny  texture;  hornbeam. 

Hard'en  (hard''n),  r.  t.  {inijt.  &  p.  p.  Hardened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Hardening  (-'n-Tng).]  [OE.  hard- 
nen,  hardenen.^  1.  To  make  hard  or  harder;  to  make 
firm  or  compact ;  to  indurate  ;  as,  to  harden  clay  or  iron. 

2.  To  accustom  by  labor  or  suffering  to  endure  witli 
constancy;  to  strengthen ;  to  stiffen;  to  inure;  also,  to 
confirm  in  wickedness  or  shame ;  to  make  unimpression- 
able.    '•''Harden  not  your  heart.'*  Ps.  xcv,  S. 
I  would  hardrn  myself  in  sorrow.  Job  vi.  K'. 

Hard'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  hard  or  harder ;  to  ac- 
quire solidity,  or  more  compactness ;  as,  mortar  hardens 
by  drj-ing. 

The  deUberate  jutlsment  of  those  who  knew  liim  [.-V.  I.incnhi] 
has  hardened  into  tradition.  //('■  0:ittiiri/. 

2.  To  become  confirmed  or  strengtliened,  in  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

They,  hardened  more  by  wliat  niij^ht  most  reclaim.    3Iilton. 

Hard'ened  (-'nd),  a.  Made  hard,  or  harder,  or  com- 
pact ;  made  unfeeling  or  callous  ;  made  obstinate  or  ob- 
durate ;  confirmed  in  error  or  vice. 

Syn.  —  Impenetrable  \  hard;  obdurate  ;  callous  ;  un- 
feeling; unsusceptible;  msensible.    See  Obdurate. 

Hard'en-er  (-'n-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hard- 
ens ;  specif.,  one  who  tempers  tools. 

Hard 'en-ill  g:,  jj.     1.  Making  hard  or  harder. 

2.  That  wlucli  hardens,  as  a  material  used  for  con- 
vtrtnig  the  surface  of  iron  into  steel. 

Har'der  (hai'der),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  South  African  mul- 
let, salted  for  food. 

Har-de^ri-an  (har-de'rt-an),  a.  (Anat.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lachrjnnal  gland  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit 
of  many  animals  which  have  a  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating 
membrane.    See  i\'ictitatinfj  membrane,  under  Nictitate. 

Hard'-fa'vored  ihard'fa'verd),  a.  Hard-featured  ; 
ill-looking  ;  as,  Vulcan  was  hard-fat-ored .  Dryden. 

Hard'-fa'vored-ness,  7;.    CoarsencBS  of  features. 

Hard'-lea  tured  t-leturd;  135),  a.  Having  coar.se, 
unattractive  or  stem  features.  Smollett. 

Hard'fem'  (-fern').  «■  {Bot.)  A  species  of  fern 
{Lomaria  borealis),  growing  in  Europe  and  Northwest- 
ern America. 

Hard'-fist'ed  (-flst'Sd),  (7.  1.  Having  hard  or  strong 
hands;  as,  ^  hard-Jisted  \a.\iOTer. 

2.  Close-fisted ;  covetous  ;  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Hard'-lougllt'  t-fat'),  a.  Vigorously  contested  ;  as,  a 
hard-j'->"',ht  Ixittle. 

Hard'  grass'  (gras').  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
diitcreiit  grasses,  especially  to  the  RottbolUa  incnrvata, 
and  to  the  species  of  .Xyilops,  from  one  of  which  it  is 
contended  that  wheat  has  been  derived. 

Hard^hack'  (-h5k'),7i.  {Bot.)  A  very  astringent  shrub 
(Spiriea  tomentosa),  counuon  in  pastures.  The  Poten- 
tilla  /ruticosa  is  also  called  by  this  name. 

Hard'-handed  (-h^d'Sd),  a.  Having  hard  hands, 
as  a  manual  laborer. 

Ihu\l-htnidfd  men  that  work  in  Athens  here.         Shak. 

Hard'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  1.  Clash  or  collision  of  heads 
in  contest.  Dryden. 

2.  (.^«ii^)  (a)  The  menhaden.  See  Menhaden.  \_Local, 
V.  .S'.]  (6)  Block's  gurnard  {Triyla  gitrnardus)  of  Eu- 
rope, (c)  A  California  salmon  ;  the  steelhead.  (</)  The 
gray  whale.  See  Gray  whale,  under  Gray,  (c)  A 
coarse  American  commercial  sponge  (Sponyia  dura). 

Hard'-head'ed,  a.  H;iving  sound  judgment;  saga- 
cious :  shrewd.  —  Hard'-head'ed-ness,  n. 

Hard '-hear  t'ed  (-liiirt  ed>,  a.     Unsymp.'itlietic  ;  inex- 

orai.r-;  criH-l ;  j.itiiess.  —  Hard'-beaft'cd-ness,  ". 
Har'dl-head  (har'dT-lied),  n.     Hardilmod.     [06.«.] 
Har'dl-hood  (-liood),  n.      [Hardy  -j-  -hood.}     Bold- 
ness, united  with  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  ;  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity;  also,  audaciousness ;  impudence. 

A  bound  of  graceful  /larddiood.  H'ordswnrth. 

It  is  the  eocicty  of  numbers  which  (.'ives  Adrt/iVirxjf/ toiiiiqnity. 

Jiuck'iiiiislrr. 

Syn,  —  Intrepidity  :  courage  ;  jduck  ;  resolution  ; 
stoutuesH ;  audacity;  effrontery;  impudence. 

Har'di-ly,  «'/r.  1.  Same  as  Hardly.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.   Boldly;  stoutly;  resolutely.  Wyrlif. 

Har'dl-ment(-in<?nt),7(.   {_OF.  hardement.  See  Hardy.  | 

Hardi}ioi_«l ;  boldness;  courage  ;  energetic  action.   lOb.t.'l 

V}r.i<,^u,K  hardimnit  wUh  urent  Olendowcr.         Shak. 

Har'dl-ness  (-dT-nSs),  n.     1.  Capability  of  endurance. 

2.  lliirdihoiHl ;  boldness;  firuinesa  ; assurance.  Spenser. 
Plnity  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardlu'hR  ever 

Of  h<irdinf*»  in  mother.  Shak. 

The v  wlin  M-ore  not  yi't  (;rown  to  the  harditiexs  of  nvowinc  the 

Cdiif'inpt  of  till'  kini;.  Clari;„/o'i. 

3.  Hardship;  fatigue.     [Oft.t.]  Spenser. 
Hard'lsh  (hiird'Tsh),  a.     Somewhat  hard. 
Hard'-la' bored    (hiird'lS'berd),    a.      Wrought   with 

Bovere  labor  ;  elaborate  ;  studied.  Swi/t. 


Hardly  (hardly),  adr.     [AS.  heardlice.     Bee  Hard.] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  di^cult  manner  ;  with  difficulty. 

lU'COvering  lianlly  what  he  lost  before.        Dryilen. 

2.  Unwillingly  ;  grudgingly. 

Tlu-  Ilouae  of  Peers  gave  eo  hardbj  their  coiiBent.    Jtilton. 

3.  Scarcely  ;  barely  ;  not  quite  ;  not  wholly. 

Hartllij  shall  you  find  any  one  bo  bad,  but  lie  debirea  tlie  credit 
of  beint,'  thought  good.  .South. 

4.  Severely ;  harshly ;  roughly. 

He  Imain  many  thiiiL,'*  betii  hardbj  used.  Hwi/t. 

6.  Confidently;   liardily.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

6.  Certainly;  surely;  indeed.      [06.t.]  Chaucer. 

Hard'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Not  sensible  to  ttia 
bit ;  nut  easily  governed  ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse. 

Hard'nesS,  n.  [AS.  h€ardnes.'i.'\  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  hard,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  liabit  of  authority  also  had  yiven  his  manners  come  per- 
emptory hardness.  ;>■,:■  IC.  .Si:vtl. 

2.  (Min.)  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  on  the  sunface 
of  a  body,  determined  by  its  capacity  to  scratch  an- 
other, or  be  itself  scratched; — measured  among  minerals 
on  a  scale  of  which  diamond  and  talc  form  the  extremes. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  peculiar  quality  exhibited  by  water 
which  has  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  it.  Such  water  forms 
an  insoluble  compoimd  with  soap,  and  is  hence  unfit  for 
washing  purposes. 

C^^  Thisquality  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  causing  (enijoranj  harJnrss  wliicli  can  be 
removed  by  boiling,  or  by  cab  ium  sulphate,  causing  iier- 
manent  hardness  wliich  can  not  be  so  removed,  but  may 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Har'dock  (har'dSk),  n.     [06s.]    See  Hordock. 

Hard'pan'  (hard'pSn'),  n.  The  hard  substratum. 
Same  as  Hard  pan,  imder  Hard,  a. 

Hards  (hardz).  n.  pi.  [OE.  herdes,  AS.  heordan ; 
akin  to  G.  hede.']    The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of  flax  ;  tow. 

Hard'-shell'  (hard'shel'),  a.  Unyielding;  insensible 
to  argument  ;  uncompromising  ;  strict.    [Collog.,  U.  S.'} 

Hard'ship  (hard'shtp),  Ji.  That  wliich  is  hard  to 
bear,  as  toil,  privation,  injury,  injustice,  etc.  Su-i/t. 

Hard'SpUnS  a.     Firmly  twisted  in  spinning. 

Hard'— tack'  (-tik'),  n.  A  name  given  by  soldiers 
and  i^;iilors  ti<  a  kind  of  hard  biscuit  or  sea  bread. 

Hard'tail'  (-tal),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Jurel. 

Hard'-vls^aged  (-vTz'ajd;  48),  a.  Of  a  harsh  or 
stern  countenance  ;  hard-featured.  Burke. 

Hard'ware'  (-wSr^),  n.  Ware  made  of  metal,  as 
cutler^-,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  like  ;  ironmongery. 

Hard'ware'inan(-man),  n.  ;pl.  Haruwabemen  (-m5n). 
One  w  bo  makes,  or  deals  in,  hardware. 

Har'dy  (har'dy),  a.  [Compar.  Hardier  (-dt-er);  gu- 
perl.  Hardiest.]  [F.  hardi,  p.  p.  fr.  OF.  hardir  to  make 
bold;  of  German  origin,  cf.  OHG.  hertan  to  harden.  G. 
harten.  See  Hard,  a.]  1.  Bold;  brave;  stout;  dar- 
ing ;  resolute ;  intrepid. 

Ilap  heliielh  hardy  man  nlway.  Chaurt-r. 

2.  Confident ;  full  of  assurance  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  mor- 
ally hardened ;  shameless. 

3.  Strong  ;  firm ;  compact. 

[A]  blast  may  thake  in  piece?  his  hardij  fabric.        Snuih. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  hardships;  strong;  capable  of 
endur.ince;  as,  a  Aarff// veteran  ;  a  Aarc/i/ mariner. 

5.  Able  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 

Hl^^  Plants  whicli  are  hardij  iu  Virginia  may  perish  in 
New  England.  Half-hardij  plants  are  those  wdiich  are 
able  to  witlistaud  mild  winters  or  moderate  frosts. 

Har'dy,  n.  A  blacksmith's  fuller  or  chisel,  having  a 
square  shank  for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  iu  an  anvil, 
called  the  hardy  hole. 

Hare  (hSr),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Harry,  Harass.]  To  excite  ; 
to  tease,  harass,  or  worry  ;  to  harry.     [06.v.]  Locke. 

Hare,  n.     [AS.  hara;  akin  to  D.  haas,  G.  hasr.  OHG. 
haso,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hare,     Icel.     heri, 
&kT.^a>;a.  V226.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  ro- 
dent of  the  genus 
Lepus,  having  long 
hind  legs,  a  short 
tail,  and  a  di^ided 
upper  lip.  It  is  a 
timid  anima 
moves  swiftly  by 
leaps,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  fe- 
cundity. 

U;§r^  The  species 
of  hares  arenumer- 
ous.  The  commun 
European  hare  is 
Lf]uistiniidus.  The 
northern  or  vary- 
ing hare  of  America 
(/>.  Ameriranus\, 
and  the  prairie 
hare  (/..  campes- 
tri.s)^  turn  white  in 
winter.  In  America,  the  various  species  of  liares  are  com- 
monly called  rabbil.s. 

2.  (A.':/ron.)  A  small  constellation  situated  south  of 
and  under  tlie  foot  of  Orion  ;  Lepus. 

Hare  and  hounds,  a  g.ame  played  bv  men  and  boys,  two, 
called  harrs,  having  a  few  niiiuiti  ^  htart.  and  scattering 
bits  of  paper  to  indicate  their  course,  being  chased  by 
the  others,  called  the  /n-f/»./A,  ttirmigh  a  wide  circuit.  - 
Hare  kangaroo  i^o^^i.,  asmall  .Aust  r;iliaii  kangartii)  (/.(/- 
aorrhf.dcK  /.rjittroi.ir.'!),  nsciiibliiig  the  li;uc  in  si/c  and 
color.  Haro'B  lettuce  (Hcf.).  a  plimt  nf  the  gcuuK  .Son- 
r//!/.';,  or  snu  thistle  ;  so  culled  because  h;ircs  me  said 
to  eat  it  when  fainting  with  heat.  I>r.  Prioi .  Jumping 
hare.  iKo'nl.)  See  under  .Ii'Mpino.  -  Little  chief  hare,  or 
Crying  hare.  \.Zo'ul.)  See  Chief  hare.  -  Sea  hare.  (Zool.) 
See  Aplysia. 

Haren)eir   (h!tr1>Sl'),  n.      (Bot.)  A   small,  slender. 


Anurican  Momitnin  Wnrv  H.r}m»  Atmir- 
iraniis,  variety  Jiairdii). 
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Harebell 
(  Campanula  rottiii<li/olia). 


branchinp  phint  {('nwp'iiiulit  rodmdi/olia),  liaving  blue 
bell-.Hliiili.'il  ilow.TH  ;  ;i1ho,  .Snlln 
iiittirns,  wliicli  lias  Hiiiiilar  Itow- 
ers ;  —  called  uiao  h/  aebtll . 
[Writton  alao  hairbdl.'\ 
li'cu  the  light  harebell  rained  it>- 
Juuti.  ^'iV  iV-  ^Wiff. 

HareOjralned^  {hltr'braudO» 
a.  \ViUl ;  k'i'i'iy:  volatile;  hcou- 
lesB.  "  Aiiiu,il  hare-hrametl  fel- 
low." North  {I'lutnrrh).  [Writ- 
ten also  /iniitirdirifiiL] 

Hare'foot(-fi"H'), «.  1.  (;fo- 

ot.)  A  loiip,  narrow  loot,  car- 
ried (that  is,  produced  or  ex- 
tenditift)  forward  ;  —  said  of 
dogs. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  tree  {Ochrnmn 
Lagopus)  of  tlio  West  ludiea, 
haviiiK  the  btanious  united  some- 
what in  tlio  form  of  a  hare's  foot. 

Harefoot  clover  (/!"f.),  a  specicH  of  clover  (Trifolium  ar- 
vensi)  with  MOtt  and  Kilky  hoadu. 

Hare'-hearl'ed(-hart  Ctl),  a.  TimorouB  ;  timid  ;  easily 
friKlitened.  Ainsuorth. 

Hare'hound'(-hound')t"-  See  Harrier.  A.  Chalmers. 

Har'eld  (hitr'eld),  ».  iZoOl.)  The  long-tailed  duck. 
See  Old  Squaw. 

Harelip^  (harlTp'),  n.  A  lip,  commonly  the  upper 
one,  having  a  tlfisuro  or  porpeiulicular  division  like  that 
of  a  hare.  —  Hare^lpped'  (-ITpf),  «• 

Ha'rem  (liri'n'm  ;  jTT),  h.  [Ar.  karnm,  orig.,  any- 
tliing forbidden  nr.sam'il,  fr.  hnrmna  to  forbid,  proliibit.] 
[Written  alHO /(fi/"a»i  and  /laifeni.]  1.  The  apartments 
or  portion  of  the  liouse  allotted  to  females  iu  Moham- 
medan families. 

2.  The  family  of  wives  and  concubines  belonging  to 
one  man,  in  Mohammedan  eountrics ;  a  seraglio. 

Ha-ren'gl-lorm  (ha-r^n'jr-form),  a.  IV.hurcwj  her- 
ring (LL.  lidyrnrjus)  -f-  -^Wr/j;.]     Herring-shaped. 

Hare's'-ear'"(hSr'-'er'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  umbrlliferoua 
plant  {Ihipfotnnii  rutundijoUum) ;  — so  named  from  the 
ahape  of  its  leaves.  Dr.  Prior. 

Haro'B'-IOOt'  lem'  (-fSGf  f^mO.  (-ffo/.)  A  species 
of  fern  {DavaUia  Cajwrir-nsis)  witli  a  soft,  gray,  hairy 
rootstock  ;  —  whence  the  name. 

Hare's'-tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (liof.)  A  kind  of  grass  {E7-io- 
phonnii  rit'iinatum).    See  Cotton  (f7-({ss,  under  Cotton. 

Hare'8-taU  grasa  ( /iot.),  a  species  of  grass  {/Mgurus  ova- 
tusi  whose  head  resembles  a  hare'a  tail. 

Har'fang  (har'fSng),  11.    [See  Hare,  7j.,  and  Fang.] 

iZo'df.)  Tlie  snowy  owl. 

Ha'rl-a'Il  grass'  (ha'rt-ii'lT  grAs').  (Hot.)  The  East 
Indian  name  of  the  Cynodon  Dactt/lun  ;  dog's-grass. 

Har'1-COt  (.hSr'e-ko  ;  F.  a're'ko'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  ra- 
gout or  stew  of  meat  with  beana  and  other  vegetables. 

2.  The  ripe  seeds,  or  tlie  unripe  pod,  of  the  common 
string  bean  {Phaseolus  vulgtn-is),  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Other  species  of  the  same  genua  furnish  different  kinds 
of  haricots. 

Har'l-er  (hSr't-er),  n.    (Zoo!.)  See  Harrier. 

Ha'rl-ka'ri  (hii'n-ka'rT),  ?t.     See  Hara-kiri. 

Hari-o-la'tion  (h5WI-5-la'shiln),  n.  [See  Ariola- 
TION.]     Prognostication;  soothsaying.   lObs.]  Cockcram. 

Har'lsh  (har'Tsh),  ff.     Like  a  hare.     [A'.]  JIuloet. 

_  Hark  (hark),  v.  L  [OE.  herken.  See  Hearken.]  To 
listen  ;  to  hearken.  [Now  rare,  except  in  the  imperative 
form  used  as  an  interjection,  Hark  !  listen.]     JIuitibras. 

Hark  away!  Hark  back  I  Hark  forward  I  (Sjjnrting), 
cries  used  to  incite  and  guide  liomuls  in  hunting.  -  -  To  hark 
back,  to  go  l>ack  for  a  fresh  start,  as  wlien  one  baa  wan- 
dered from  his  direct  course,  or  made  a  digression. 
He  nmst  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  must /i<irk  bark.  /la'j'jard. 
lie  harked  hack  to  the  eubject.       11'.  A",  Xorris. 

Hark'en  {-'n),  v.  (.  A  i.     To  hearken.  Tenjitfsori. 

Harl  U'arl).  "•  [Cf.  OHO.  harluf  noose,  rope  ;  E. 
hards  refuse  of  Hax.]  1.  A  lilamt-ntous  substance;  es- 
pecially, the  filaments  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  A  barb,  or  barbs,  of  a  fine  large  feather,  as  of 
a  peacock  or  ostrich, — used  iu  dressing  artificiiU  flies. 
[Written  also  herl.'\ 

Harle  (liarl),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  The  red-breasted  merganser. 

Har'lecb  group'  (har'Igk  groopO-  [So  called  from 
Harkch  in  WliI.s.J  (Geol.)  A  minor  subdivision  at  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  Wales. 

Har'Ie-quln  (har'le-ktn  or  -kwTn),  «.  [F.  arlequin, 
formerly  written  also  harleqvin  (cf.  It.  arlecchino),  prob. 
fr.  OF.  hierlt'kin,  hellequtji,  goblin,  elf,  which  is  prob.  of 
German  or  Dutch  origin ;  cf.  D.  hel  liell.  Cf.  Hell, 
Kin.]  A  buffoon,  dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  who 
plays  tricks,  often  without  speaking,  to  divert  the  bj*- 
standers  or  an  audience;  a  merry-andrew;  originally,  a 
droll  rogue  of  Italian  comedy.  Percy  Smith. 

As  dumb  harlequin  is  exhibited  in  our  theaters.    Julnison. 

Harlequin  battZori/.),  an  Indian  bat  ( .Srotophih/s  ornn- 
^/.M,  curiously  variegated  with  white  spots.  —  Harlequin 
beetle  iZaoi.).  a  very 
large  South  American 
beetle  iAcrocinus  lon- 
ai/ii'iri'fs)  having  very 
long  legs  and  anteunie. 
The  elytra  are  curi- 
ously marked  with 
red,  black,  nml  gray. 
—  Harlequin  cabbage 
tug.  </.'>'ol.)  See  Cal- 
icoback.  —  Harleqoin 
caterpillar  (Zotd.\^  the 
larva  of  .an  Americin 
bombycid  moth  ( Kn- 
chirfex  efjlf)  which  is 
covered  with  black, 
white,  yellow,  and  or- 
ange tufts  of  liair. —Harlequin  duck  (Zo'ol.),  a  North 
American  duck  illistrioniru.t  hiafrinnicax).    The  male  is 


Harlequin   Duck,  male- 


dark  aflh,  rurioufilv  stn-akcd  with  white.  —  RarlKitilD 
moth.  (Zonl.i  Si-c  Maoi'Ij;  mutji.  Harlequin  opal.  Ki-e 
Oi'AL.  —  Harlequin  inako  '  ZfH:Li,  a  Hiuiill,  puiMOUouh  unakc 
i/'Jfaji.\  fiilriii.w,  ringed  with  red  and  black,  found  iu  the 
Soutli.-rn  United  Hlateu. 

Har'le-quln  (har'Ie-kTn  or  -kwTn),  v.  i.  To  play  the 
droll ;  t(j  make  Hport  by  pl.aying  ludicrous  tricke. 

Harlo-quin,  '.  t.  To  remove  or  conjurtj  away,  as  by 
a  liark'iiuin'i}  trick. 

An.1  kitten,  If  the  htimr.r  hit, 

Ilii-'  liurU-ijUined av/uy  the  lit.  ,V.  Hrren. 

Haile-quln-ado^  (ad'),  n.  [F.  arlpqninmU.]  A  play 
or  part  of  a  play  in  which  tliu  liarluttuiii  is  conHjticuouH ; 
tlie  part  of  a  liarle<|nin.  Mttcaril'iy. 

Harlock  (hiir'lok),  ».  Probably  a  corruption  eitlii-r 
of  charlork  or  hnrdock.  Drayton. 

Harlot  (-15t),  n.    [OE.  harlot,  hrrlot,  a  vagabond,  OF. 

harlot,  hrrlot,  arloi  ;  cf.  I'r.  arlot,  Bp.  arlotf.  It.  arlotto  ; 

of  uncertain  origin.]     1.  A  churl ;  a  common   man  ;  a 

peraon,  male  or  female,  of  low  birth.  \_Obs.'] 

He  wim  11  neiitle  hurlut  and  u  kind.  t'/iauccr. 

2.  A  person  given  to  low  conduct ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat ; 
a  raftcal.      [(Jbs.']  Chaucer. 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  biro;  a 
prostitute;  a  common  woman  ;  .a  strunipet. 

Har'lot,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  low  ;  base.  Shak. 

Har'lOt,  V.  i.  To  play  tlie  harlot;  to  practice  lewd- 
ness. Milton. 

Harlot-Ize  (-iz),  r.  i.     To  harlot.     \.Obs.'\       Warnrr. 

Har'lot-ry  (-rj))  n.  1.  RibaUlry  ;  buffoonery  ;  a  ribald 
story.     [ Ohs. ]  Piers  Plowman .     ( 'haucer. 

2.  Tlie  trade  or  practice  of  prostitution ;  habitual  or 
customary  lewdness.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  meretricious;  as, //r/r/o(n/ in  art. 

4.  A  harlot;  a  strumpet ;  a  baggage.     [_Obs.'\ 

He  sups  to-uight  witli-a  harlafri/.  A'AoA'. 

Hann  (harm),  71,  [OE.  harm,  hfarvi,  AS.  hcarni  ; 
akin  to  OS.  harm,  G.  harm  grief,  Icel.  harmr,  Dan. 
harmr,  Sw.  harm ;  cf.  OSlav.  &  Russ.  sratn''  Mhanie, 
Skr.  rrama  toil,  fatigue.]  1.  Injury;  hurt;  damage; 
detriment ;  misfortune. 

2.  That  whicli  causes  injury,  damage,  or  loss. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

He^  olteu  our  own  liarnit.  Shak. 

Syii.  — Mischief  ;  evil;  loss;  injury.    See  Mischief. 
Harm,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harmed  (harmd);  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Harming.]     [OE.  hanneit,  AS.  heurmian.     See 
Haeu,  71.]     To  hurt ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage ;  to  wrong. 
Thouph  yet  he  never  hnnifd  me.  ^hak. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  liarm.    Jlilton. 

Har'ma-Ilno  (har'md-lTn  or  -len),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  harma- 
line.  See  Harmel.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
plant  Ptgauum  harmala.     It  forms  bitter,  yellow  salts. 

Har-mat'tan  (.har-mSt'tan),  i?.  [F.  harmattan,  prob. 
of  Arabic  origin.]  A  dry,  hot  wind,  prevailing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  in  December,  Jaimary,  and  Feb- 
ruary, blowing  from  the  interior  or  Sahara.  It  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  haze  which  obscures  the  sun. 

Har'mel  (har'mSl),  n.  [Ar.  harmal,']  (Bot.)  A  kind 
of  rue  {Rata  .sylresti'is)  growing  in  India.  At  Lahore 
the  seeds  are  used  medicinally  and  for  fumigation. 

Hanu'lul  (harm'ful),  a.  Full  of  harm;  iujuriouH; 
hurtful ;  mischievous.   '*  Most  harmful  liazards."  Strype. 

—  Hann'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Haim'ful-ness,  n. 
Har'mlne  (liar'mTn  or -men),  n.     [See  Harmaline.] 

(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  accompanying  harmaline  (in  the 
Pegaiinm  harmala),  and  obtained  from  it  by  oxidation. 
It  is  a  wliite  crystalline  sub.stance. 

Harm'less  (harm'les),  a.  1.  Free  from  harm;  un- 
hurt ;  as,  to  give  bond  to  save  another  harmless. 

2.  Free  from  power  or  disposition  to  harm  ;  innocent ; 
inoffensive.     "  Tho  harmless  deer."  Drayton. 

Syn.  —  Innocent ;  innoxious  ;  innocuous ;  inoffensive  ; 
unoffending;  unhurt;  uninjured;  unbanned. 

—  Harm'Iesa-Iy,  "(/f.  —  Harmless-ness,  7i. 
Har-mon'ic  (har-mOu'Tk),  la.      [L.  liarmonicus,  Gr. 
Har-mon'lC-al  {-T-kal),         (       ap/xontcos  :    cf.   F.   har- 

■moniqnc.  See  Harmony.]  1.  Concordant ;  musical ; 
consonant ;  as,  hannojiic  sounds. 

Ilamwiiic  twang!  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.      Pope. 

2.  (Mns.)  Relating  to  harmony,  —  as  melodic  relates 
to  melody;  harmonious;  esp.,  relating  to  the  accessory 
sounds  or  overtones  which  accompany  the  predominant 
and  apparent  single  tone  of  any  string  or  sonorous  body. 

3.  (Math.)  Having  relations  or  properties  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  musical  consonances;  — 
said  of  certain  numbers,  ratios,  proportions,  points,  lines, 
motions,  and  the  like. 

Harmonic  interval  <Mus.),  the  distance  between  two 
notes  of  a  chord,  or  two  consonant  notes.  ~  Harmonlcal 
mean  'Arith.  S:  Al'j.),  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quant itif's,  wliicli  bear  an  analogy  to  musical  consonances. 

—  Harmonic  motion,  the  motion  of  the  point  A,  of  the  foot 
of  the  iK'r]ifniii»iilar  PA.  when  P  moves  uni-      „...— ..^p 
formly  in  th('  rirciniiferonre  of  a  circle,  and  ^ 
PA  i.s  dniwn  pi-riifudirularlv  upon  ;i  fixed  di- 
ameter i>f  the  circle.    Tliis  is  siini^r  l.trmon- 
ic  moti'Di.     Thf  comhinatinns,  m  anyway, 
of  two  or  more  simple  harmonic  motions,, 
make  other  kinds  of  harmonic  motion.    The 
motion  of  the  pendulum  bob  of  a  clock  is  ap- 
proximately f:iiiij,lr  hnrmcnic  motion.  — Har-    IIani>|">im- 
monjc    proportion.      St-e  under  Proportion.       -^h'tion. 

—  Harmonic  aeries  m  progression.  See  under  Progres- 
sion. —  Spherical  harmonic  analysis,  a  mathematical 
method,  sometimes  referred  to  as  that  of  Laplace\f  Coef- 
ficients, which  has  for  its  object  the  expression  of  an  ar- 
bitrary, periodic  function  of  two  independent  variables, 
in  the  proper  form  for  a  large  class  of  physical  problems, 
invohnng  arbitrary  data,  over  a  spherical  suri.icc.  and 
the  deduction  of  solutions  for  everv  point  of  space. 
The  functions  employed  in  this  method  are  called  sjdier- 
ical  harmonic  Junctions.  Thomson  X-  Tail.—  Harmonic 
suture  (Anat.),  an  articulation  by  simple  apposition  of 


comparatively  iimnotli  unrfiwcft  or  eOgeB,  aa  betfreen  the 
two  hupt^Tior  maxillary  Imiifn  in  man;  -called  ultm  har- 
moma,  and  harinoiuj.  HarTDonlc  trlAd  ( J/u.).(,  Ihf-  chord 
of  a  note  witli  itM  third  and  tilth  ;  the  common  chord. 

Har-mon'lc  {har-m5nTk^,  n.  {Mus.)  A  muwieal  note 
prf»duced  l*y  a  uumber  of  vibratioiui  which  im  a  nmltiiile 
of  X.\n:  number  pro<luciug  Bomu  other;  an  overtone.  Bee 
Haruonicm. 

Har-mon'lxa  M-kA),  n.  [Ft-m.  fr.  L.  harmonicut 
harmonic.  Bee  Harmonic,  n.]  L  A  munical  inHtruiiieiit. 
cousittting  of  a  nerieM  of  hemiiipherical  gluMveii  wliich,  by 
touching  the  edges  with  the  dampened  linger,  give  lortl* 
the  tones. 

2.  A  toy  instrument  of  HtripH  of  glaw  or  metal  bung 
on  two  tapcM,  and  wtruek  with  hamm^.-rs. 

Har-mon'lc-al-ly  (-T-k</ldJ),  adv.     1.  In  an  harmoo- 
ical  manner  ;  harmoniouBly. 
I      2.  In  respect  to  hanuony,  as  diHtinguiithed  from  vicl' 
ody ;  as.  a  pasBage  harinonicallij  correct. 

3-  (Math.)  In  haniionicai  i)rogreiu»ion. 

Har-moaTcon  (I-kon^  n.  A  AmaM,  flat,  wind  fnJitru- 
nient  of  music,  in  which  the  notes  are  produced  by  the 
vibrati'in  of  free  metallic  reedH. 

Har-mon'iCB  (-IkKj,  71.  1.  The  doctrine  or  Acience  of 
musical  sounds. 

2.  pi.  (Mux.)  Secondary  and  lews  dihtinct  tones  whicli 
accompany  any  principal,  and  apparently  Himple,  t<ine» 
as  the  octave,  tho  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth. Tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  the  artificial  toueK 
produced  by  a  string  or  cohnini  of  air,  wJien  the  impuliie 
given  to  it  suffices  only  to  make  a  part  of  the  string  or 
column  vibrate;  overtones, 

Har-mo'ni-Olis  (hiir-mo'nT-fib),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hormo- 
nienr.  See  Harmony.]  1.  Adapted  to  each  other; 
having  parts  proportioned  to  each  other  ;  nymmetrical. 

G')d  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  harmoninui  awl  hcnu- 
tifiii  without  ua.  Ijjfk^. 

2.  Acting  together  to  a  common  end  ;  agreeing  in  ac- 
tion or  feeling;  living  iu  peace  and  friendbhip;  as,  an 
harmonious  family. 

3.  Vocally  or  musically  concordant ;  agreeably  conso- 
nant ;  symphonious. 

—  Har-m(/nl-ous-l7,  a^/t.  —  Har-mo'nloiis-neBS. n. 

Har-mon'1-phon  (bar-mCnT-irjn),?!.  [Gr.  ap^octa  har- 
mony -f-  if)t,ti-rj  wound.]  (Mas.)  An  obsolete  wind  inetru- 
nicnt  witli  a  keyboard,  in  which  the  sound,  which  re- 
sembled tlie  oboe,  was  produced  by  the  vibration  of  thin, 
metallic  plates,  acted  upon  by  blowing  through  a  tube. 

Har'niO-nlst  (har'mi^-nTst),  71.     [Cf.  F.  hfiTvioniste.'\ 

1.  One  who  sliows  the  agreement  or  harmony  of  cor- 
responding passages  of  different  authors,  ae  of  the  four 
evangelists. 

2.  (Mus.)  One  who  understands  the  principles  of  har- 
mony or  is  skillful  in  applying  them  in  composition;  a. 
musical  composer. 

Har'mo-nlst,  )  n.  (Ecrl.  ///.^^)  One  of  a  religious 

Har'mo-nlte  C-nit),  (  sect,  founded  in  Wiirtemburg 
in  the  last  century,  composed  of  followers  of  George 
Rapp,  a  weaver.  They  had  all  their  property  in  com- 
mon. In  18fi3,  a  portion  of  this  sect  settled  in  Pennsji- 
vania  and  called  the  village  thus  established,  Harmony. 

Har-mo'nl-om  (bar-mo'nT-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Har- 
mony.] A  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  small  organ 
and  especially  designed  for  church  music,  in  which  the 
tones  are  produced  by  forcing  air  by  means  of  a  bcllowa 
so  as  to  cause  the  vibration  of  free  metallic  reefis.  It  in 
now  made  with  one  or  two  keyboards,  and  has  pedals. 
and  stops. 

Bar  mo-nl-za'tlon  (har/mo-nl-za'shSn),  n.  The  act 
of  harmonizing. 

Har'mo-nlze  (har'mo-niz),  r.  1.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Harmo- 
nized (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Harmonizing  (-uI'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  harmo7iiser.'\  1.  To  agree  in  action,  adaptation,  or 
effect  on  the  mind ;  to  agree  in  sense  or  purport ;  as,  the 
parts  of  a  mechanism  harmonize. 

2.  To  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  public  organizations. 

3.  To  agree  in  vocal  or  musical  effect ;  to  form  a  con- 
cord ;  as,  the  tones  har7nnni:c  perfectly. 

Har'mo-nlze,  v.  t.  1.  To  adju&t  in  tit  proportions  ;  to 
cause  to  agree  ;  to  show  the  agreement  of ;  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  of. 

2.  (Mi's.)  To  accompany  with  harmony;  to  provide 
with  parts,  aa  an  air,  or  melody. 

Hai'mo-nl'zer  (nizer).  n.     One  who  harmonizes. 

Har'mo-nom'e-ter(-n5m'e.ter),  n.  [Gr.  afm.ovCa  Iiar- 
mouy  -j-  -nict'^r  :  cf.  F.  hnrmonojiiftre.'}  An  instrumenc 
for  measuring  the  harmonic  relations  of  sounds.  It  ia 
often  a  monocbord  furnished  with  movable  bridges. 

Har'mo-ny  (har'mo-nj),  n.;  pi.  Harmonies  (-nTz). 
[F.  harmonie,  L.  harmoriia,  Gr.  ap/xocta  joint,  proportion, 
concord,  fr.  apfxo^  a  fitting  or  joining.      See  Article.] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  in  any 
system  or  combination  of  things,  or  in  things  intended 
to  form  a  connected  whole  ;  siich  an  agreement  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  design  or  composition  as  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  effect ;  as,  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

2.  Concord  or  agreement  in  facts,  opinions,  manners, 
interests,  etc.  ;  good  correspondence ;  peace  and  friend- 
ship ;  as.  good  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

3.  A  literary  work  which  brings  together  or  arranges. 
systematically  parallel  passages  of  historians  respecting- 
the  same  events,  and  shows  their  agreement  or  consist- 
ency ;  as,  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

4.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  succession  of  chords  according  to  the 
rules  of  progression  and  modulation.  (^)  The  science 
which  treats  of  their  construction  and  progression. 

Ten  thoui^nd  harp?,  that  tuned 
Angelic  htirmonirs.  JlHton. 

5.  (Anat.)  See  Jfarmonic  suture,  under  "Hx-RMOKic. 
Close  harmony.  Dispersed  harmony,  etc.  See  under  Close, 

Dispersed,   etc.  —  Harmony    of  the    spheres.      See  Musiiy 
oj  the  sjiheres,  under  Mfsic. 
Syn.  —  Harmony.   Melody.     Harmony  results  from 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ilp,    Orn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ;     go  ;    sing,    ink ;    tben,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  : 


z  in  azure. 


HARMOST 
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(the  concord  of  two  or  more  strains  or  sounds  which  dif- 
fer iu  pitch  and  quality.  Mtlodii  denotes  the  pleasing 
alternation  and  variety  of  musical  and  measured  eounds, 
as  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  single  verse  or  strain. 

Har'most  (har'mSst),  n.  [Gr.  oo/lioitttjc,  fr.  ap/io^etr 
to  join,  arrange,  command  :  cf.  F.  hnrmoste.  See  Har- 
:ii0NT.]  {Gr.  Antifj.)  A  city  governor  or  prefect  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spartans  in  the  cities  subjugated  by  them. 

Har'mo-tome  (-m6-tom),  n.  [Gr.  apfj-oi  a  joint  + 
TCfiveiv  to  cut:  cf.  F.  hannotome.^  (Min.)  A  liydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta,  occurring  usually  in  white 
cruciform  crystals ;  cross-stone. 

(EP^  A  related  mineral,  called  lime  hnrmotome,  and 
Fhillipsite,  contains  lime  in  place  of  baryta.  l/ona. 

Har'ness  (-nf s),  n.  [OE.  hameis,  harnes,  OF.  hanieis, 
P.  harnais,  hanw'is  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor,  hirnez 
old  iron, armor,  W.Aa/a;7i  iron,  Armor.  AoH«;7i,Ir.i<7r«»7i, 
Gael,  iarunn.  Cf.  Ieos.]  1-  Originally,  the  complete 
dress,  especially  in  a  military  sense,  of  a  man  or  a  horse ; 
hence,  in  general,  armor. 

At  least  we'll  die  with  hnme-^son  our  back.  Shal: 

2.  The  equipment  of  a  draught  or  carriage  horse,  for 
•drawing  a  wagon,  coach,  chaise,  etc. ;  gear  ;  tackling. 

3.  The  part  of  a  loom  comprising  the  heddles,  with 
their  means  of  support  and  motion,  by  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  for  the 
.passage  of  the  shuttle. 

To  die  In  hameaa,  to  die  with  armor  on ;  hence,  col- 
Jotiuially,  to  die  wliile  actively  engaged  in  work  or  duty. 
Har''neSS,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HAR^'ESSED  (-nSst);  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  71.  Harkessiko.]  [OE.  har7u'is€Ji  ;  cf.  F.  haT- 
nacheTy  OF.  harneschieT.']  1.  To  dress  in  armor;  to 
equip  with  armor  for  war,  as  a  horseman  ;  to  array. 

Harnessed  in  rugged  steel.  Howe. 

A  g;ay  daps^r. 
Harnessed  well  and  sharp  as  point  of  spear.        Chaucer. 

2.  Fig.:  To  equip  or  furnish  for  defense.    Dr.  II.  More. 

3.  To  make  ready  for  draught ;  to  equip  with  harness, 
&B  a  horse.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Harnessed  to  some  regular  jirofes-sion.    ./.  C.  S/iairp. 

Hamesaed  antelope.  IZo'dl.)  See  GuiB.  — HamesBed  moth 
iZool.  I,  an  American  bombycid  moth  i  Arrfia  pfia/fra/a  of 
Harris',  having,  on  the  fore  wings,  stripes  and  bands  of 
buff  on  a  black  ground. 

Har'ness   cask'  (kask').     (Xant.)  A  tub  lashed  to 
a  vessel's  deck  and  containing  salted 
provisions  for  daily  use; — called  also 
harness  tub.  W.  C.  Jiussell. 

Har'ness-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  har- 
nesses. 

Hams  (harnz),  n.  pi.  [Akin  to  Ice]. 
Tijarni,  Da.n.  hierne-l  The  brains.  [6Vo/.] 

Harp  (harp),  n.  [OE.  harpe,  AS. 
hearpe ;  akin  to  D.  harp.,  G.  harje, 
OHG.  harpha,  Dan.  harpe,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
/tarpa."}  1.  A  musical  instrument  con- 
.sisting  of  a  triangular  frame  furnished 
-with  strings  and  sometimes  with  ped- 
als, held  upright,  and  played  with  the 
-fingers. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constellation ;  Lyra, 
•or  the  Lyre. 

3.  A  grain  sieve.     [.SVo/.] 
iEoUan  harp.    See  under  jEolias. 
Harp  seal  (Zo'61.)^  an  arctic  seal  {Phoca  Grrpnlandica). 

The  adult  males 
iiave  a  light-col- 
ored body,  with  a 
harp-shaped 
mark  of  black  on 
each  side,  and  thf 
face  and  throat 
Mack.  Call.-'i 
also  sadd/f'r,  an't 
saddMjmk.  TIh- 
immature  ones 
are  called  bhie- 
riV/^.-;.  —  Harp  shell  Harp  Stal.     .1    W  ,     1 

{Zo'uL),  a  beauti- 
ful marine  gastropod  shell  of  the  genus  JIarpa,  of  several 
apecies,  found  iu  tropical  seas.    See 
Ha  EPA. 

Harp,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harped 
(haritt);  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n.  Harping.] 
[AS.  hearpirm.  See  Harp,  n.]  1.  To 
play  on  the  harp. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Jiarpers.  harj'iiur 
with  their  harps.  i{er.  xiv.  2. 

2.  To  dwell  on  or  recur  to  a  sub- 
ject tediously  or  monotonously  in 
speaking  or  in  writing  ;  to  refer  to 
eomething  repeatedly  or  continu- 
ally ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon. 
*^  JIarpinys  upon  old  themes." 

W.  Irving. 
Ilarpiim  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  Shak. 

To  harp   on   one   string,    to   dwell 
u^on  one  subiect  with  disagreeable  or  wearisome  per 
Bistc-nce.    [Colloq.] 

Harp,  r.  t.  To  play  on,  as  a  harp;  to  play  (a  tunr-) 
on  the  harp  ;  to  develop  or  give  expression  to  by  wkill  and 
^rt ;  to  sound  forth  as  from  a  harp  ;  to  hit  upon. 

Thou  'fit  harped  my  fear  aritrht.  Shak. 

II  Har'pa  (hiir'pA),  n.  [L.,  harp.]  {ZoYA.)  A  genus  ni 
inarine  univalve  Khells  ;  the  harp  ahellB  ;  —  wt  called  from 
tin-  form  of  the  shells,  and  their  orriainciital  lihs, 

Har'pa-gon  (-g5n),  n.  [L.  hnrpago,  Gr.  apiray?)  hook, 
rak*-.]     A  grappling  iron.     [Ohs.'j 

Harp'er  (harp'er),  71.  [AS.  hearpere.l  1.  A  player 
on  the  harp;   a  minntrel. 

The  murmiirine  pine*  nnd  the  hemlockn  . . . 
:SteDil  like  harpern  hoar,  with  he«rd»  that  reil  i»n  their  bononm. 

J,i/na/eUoti: 


Harp  (1). 


Harp  SIr'II  (/fnr 
artirulari''). 


2.  A  brass  coin  bearing  the  emblem  of  a  harp,  —  for- 
merly current  in  Ireland.  !>'.  Jonsori. 

Harp'ing  (liarp'Tngj,  (7.  Pertaining  to  the  harp  ;  as, 
harping  symphonies.  Milton. 

Harp'liig  iTon(ium).  [F.  Anrper  to  grasp  strongly. 
See  Habpoon.]     A  harpoon.  Ertlyn. 

Harp'lngS  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  {.\ari(.)  The  fore  parts  of 
the  wales,  wliich  encompass  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  stem.     [Written  also  harpins.l      Totten. 


Harp'lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  harpiste.']  A  player  on  the 
harp;  a  harper.  W.  Browne. 

Har-poon'  (.har-poon'),  n.  [F.  /larpon,  LL.  harpo, 
perh.  of  Ger.  origin,  fr.  the  ?iarp  ;  cf.  F.  harper  to  tako 
and  grasp  strongly,  hnrpe  a  dog's  claw,  hvptn  boat- 
hook  (the  sense  of  hook  coming  from  the  shape  of  the 
harp) ;  but  cf.  alsoGr.  oiprnj  the  kite,  sickle,  and  E.  harpy. 
Cf.  Harp.]  A 
spear  or  jave- 
lin    used     to 

strike  and  kill  p^^j  ^f  Harpoon, 

large   nsh,    as 

whales;  a  harping  iron.  It  consists  of  a  long  shank, 
with  a  broad,  fiat,  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges,  and  is  thrown  by  hand,  or  discharged  from  a  gun. 

Harpoon  fork,  a  kind  of  hayfork,  consisting  of  a  bar 
with  hinged  barbs  at  one  end  and  a  loop  for  a  rope  at  the 
other  end.  used  for  lilting  hay  from  the  load  by  horse 
power.  —  Harpoon  gun,  a  gun  used  iu  the  wliale  fishery  for 
shooting  tlie  harpoon  into  a  whale. 

Har-poon',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harpooned  (-poond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hahpoonino.]  To  strike,  catch,  or  kilt 
with  a  harpoon. 

Har  pO0ll-eer'(har'poon-er'),7?.  An  harpooner.  Crabb. 

Har-poon'er  (har-pobn'er),  71.  [Cf.  F.  harponneur.'} 
One  who  throws  the  harpoon. 

Harp'ress  (harp'rSs),  n.    A  female  harper.     [E.^ 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Harp'si-chon  (harp'sT-k5n),  K.  A  harpsichord.  [Obs.'\ 

Harp'si-chord  (-kord),  j/.  [OF.  harpechorde,  in 
wliich  the  hnrpe  is  of  German  origin.  See  Harp,  and 
Chord.]  {Mxs.)  A  harp-shaped  instrument  of  music  set 
horizontally  on  legs,  like  the  grand  piano,  with  strings  of 
wire,  played  by  the  fingers,  by  means  of  keys  provided 
with  quills,  instead  of  liauiiners,  for  striking  the  strings. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  the  piano. 

Har'py  (har'py),  «. ;  7V.  Harpies  (-pTz).  [F.  har- 
pie,  L.  harpgin,  Gr.  apm/ia,  from  the  root  of  apird^eiv 
to  snatch,  to'seize.  Cf.  Rapacious.]  1.  (Gr.  3Ijfth.)  A 
fabulous  winged  monster,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having 
the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  vulture,  with  long 
claws,  and  the  face  pale  with  hunger.  Some  writers  men- 
tion two,  others  three. 

Both  table  and  nrovi=inns  vanished  ciuite. 

\Vith  sound  nt  harinrs'  wings  and  talons  heard.    Milton. 

2.  One  who  is  rapacious  or  ravenous  ;  an  extortioner. 

The  harpies  about  all  pocket  the  pool,     iiohhiuilh. 

3.  {Zo'iJl.)  ((j)  The  European  moor  buzzard  or  mar.sh 
harrier  {Circus  seruginosus).  {h)  A  large  and  powerful, 
double-crested,  short- 
winged  American  eagle 
{Thrasaelus  harpyia).  It 
ranges  from  Texas  to 
Brazil. 

Harpy  bat.  (Zonl.)  (a) 
An  East  Indian  fruit  bat 
of  the  genus  J/'iriii/ia 
(esp.  //.  cejihalotesK  hav- 
ing prommeut,  tububir 
nostrils,  (i)  A  small,  in- 
sectivorous Indiau  biil  ^ 
(Jhirpiocephahis  harpioi. 
—  Harpy  fly  {Zool.U  the -— .^-j- 
house  riy.  --.      ^ 

Har'qne-bus    )  (har'-  ^^^ 

Har^que-buse  (  kw?- 
bus),  72.  [See  Arquebus.] 
A  firearm  with  match 
holder,  trigger,  and  tum- 
bler, made  in  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  barrel  was  about  forty 
inches  long.  A  form  of  the  harquebus  was  subsequently 
called  an/uebus  with  vtafrhlock. 

Har'rage  (har'rij;  4S),7-.  ^  [See  HAnRT.]  To  har- 
ass: t<i  plunder  from.     [O/;.?.]  Fuller. 

Har're  diiir'r*'),  n.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  heorr,  hior.'\  A 
hinge.      ['V-.v.]  Chnucer. 

Har'rl-dan  (har'rT-dan).  n.  [F.  hnridelle  a  worn-out 
horse,  jade.]  A  woni-out  strumpet ;  a  vixenish  woman  ; 
a  hag. 

Such  a  weak,  watery,  wicked  old  hnnidan,  Btihstitnted  for 
thi-  pretty  creature  1  had  been  used  to  M-e.  JM  Quinccij. 

Har'ri-er  (-er),  n.  [From  Hare,  ».]  {Zo'61.)  One  of 
a  Hinall  breed 
of  hounds, 
used  for  hunt- 
in  g  harca. 
[Written  also 
harier.'] 

Har'rl-er,7?. 
[From  Har- 
ry.] 1.  One 
who  harries. 

2.  {ZoOl.) 
One  of  several 
species  of 
liawks  or  bliz- 
zards of  the 
gemia  Cirru.t 
which  ny  low 

and  harry  small  .".n'nir.ls  or  birds,  —  as  the  European 
marsh  harrier  {Circus  l2nlginos^l^),  and  the  hen  harrier 
{(\  rgajicus). 

Harrier  hawk  (Zn'i'tl.X  one  of  Bereral  specIeB  of  Ameri- 
can hawks  of  the  genUH  Mirrantur. 


Ilarjiy  (  Thraaaitus  harj'i/ia). 


Is. 


Harrow  (har'ro),n.  [OE.  haroive,  harwr,  AS.  hearge; 
cf.  1).  hark  rake,  G.  harke,  Icel.  herji  harrow,  Dan.  harre, 
i>w.  har/.  V1G-]  !•  An  implement  of  agriculture,  usu- 
ally formed  of  pieces  of  timber  or  metal  crosbing  each 
other,  and  set  with  iron  or  wooden  teeth.  It  is  drawn 
over  plowed  land  to  level  it  and  break  the  clods,  to  etir 
the  soil  and  make  it  fine,  or  to  cover  seed  when  sown. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  obstacle  formed  by  turning  an  ordinary 
harrow  upside  down,  the  frame  being  buried. 

BuBh  harrow,  a  kuid  of  light  harrow  made  of  buf'liep,  for 
harrowing  grass  lands  and  cuvi  ring  sci-d.s,  or  to  finish  the 
work  ot  a  toothed  liarrow  .  -  Drill  harrow.  See  under  fith 
Drill.  —  Under  the  harrow,  subjerted  to  actual  torture 
with  a  toothed  instrument,  or  to  great  atlliction  or  op- 
pression. 

Har'row,  r.  t.  [iuip.  &  p.  p.  Harrowed  (-r$d) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.n.  Harrowikg.]  [OE.  harowtn,  haruen ;  cf.  Dan. 
harve.  See  Harrow,  «.]  1.  To  draw  a  harrow  over,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  clods  and  leveling  the  sur- 
face, or  for  covering  seed  ;  as,  to  harrow  land. 

■\\"ill  he /(an-ou- the  valleys  after  thee  ?    Jb!»  ixxix  10, 

2.  To  break  or  tear,  as  with  a  harrow  ;  to  wound  ;  to 
lacerate  ;  to  torment  or  distress  ;  to  vex. 

My  aged  mu&clea  liarrowrd  up  with  whips.  Howe. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightei^t  word 

"Would  litirroiv  Up  thy  soul,  Shak. 

Har'row,  interj.  [OF.  harau,  haro  ;  fr.  OHG.  hara^ 
hei'o,  herot,  or  fr.  OS.  herod  hither,  akin  to  E.  here.'\ 
Help !  Halloo !  An  exclamation  of  distress  ;  a  call  for 
succor;  —  the  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry.  '""  Harroiv 
and  well  away  I  "  Spenser. 

JIairoiv .'  alas  I  here  lies  my  fellow  slain.      Chaucer. 

Har'row,  v.  t.     [See  Harry.]    To  pillage  ;  to  harry  ; 

to  oppress.     [Ohs.'\  Spenser. 

Jleuning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people.  Jiacvn. 

Har'row-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  harrows. 

Har'row-er,  71.    One  who  harries.    [Obs.'\ 

Har'ry  (-ry),  v-  t.     [imp.  &  p.p.  Harried  (-rid);  p. 
&  vb.  n.  Harrying.]    [OE.  liarweny  herien,  her^ien, 

S.  hergian  to  act  as  an  army,  to  ravage,  plunder,  fr. 
here  army  ;  akin  to  G.  heer,  Icel.  /ten;  Goth.  harjiSy 
and  Lith.  haras  war.     Cf.  Harbor,  Herald,  Heriot.] 

1.  To  strip ;  to  pillage ;  to  lay  waste ;  as,  the  Korth- 
men  came  several  times  and  harried  the  land. 

To  linrr;/  this  beautiful  region.  IT.  Irving. 

A  red  squirrel  had  harried  the  nest  of  a  wood  thrush. 

J.  JiWTougfif. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  worry  ;  to  harrow;  to  harass.  Shok. 
Syn.  —  To  ravage  ;  plunder  ;  pillage  ;  lay  waste  ;  vex  ; 

tease  ;  worry  ;  amioy  ;  harass. 

Har'ry,  f.  i.  To  make  a  predatory  incursion  ;  to  plun- 
der or  lay  waste.     [Ofes.]  Beau,  it*  fl. 

Harsh  (harsh),  a.  [Conipar. 'B.AiLSUER{-er);  superl. 
HArsHEST.]  [OE.  harsk  ;  akin  to  G.  harsch,  Dan.  harsk 
rancid,  Sw.  har.':k;  from  the  same  source  as  E.  hard.  See 
Hard,  a.]  1.  Rough;  disagreeable;  grating;  esp.:  {a) 
To  the  touch.  '-Harsh  sand.'"  Bogle.  (A)  To  the  taste. 
"Berries  harsh  and  crude."  3Iiiton.  (c)  To  the  ear. 
*' Harsh  din."     Milton. 

2.  Unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  the  sensibilities ;  aus- 
tere ;  crabbed  ;  morose ;  abusive  ;  severe ;  rough. 

Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt.  Shok. 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Drtfderi. 

3.  {Painting,  Drairiug,  etc.)  Having  violent  contrasts 
of  color,  or  of  light  and  shade  ;  lacking  in  harmony. 

Harshly,  "</*■.  In  a  liarsh  manner ;  gratingly ; 
roughly  ;  rudely. 

'T  will  .cound  harskhj  in  her  ears.  Shak. 

Harsh'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  harsh. 
O.  she  is 
Ten  times  more  centle  than  her  father's  crabbed, 
And  he  's  composed  of  harshness.  Shak. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  hnrshi>es.t  gives  offense. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.      Pope. 
Syn.  —  Acrimony  ;   roughness ;  sternness  ;  asperity  ; 
tartness.    See  Acrimony. 
Harslet  (hiirs'let),  n.     See  Haslet. 
Hart  (liart),  H.   [OE.  hart Jiert,  heart, 
AS.  heart, heorot;  akintoD.  hert,  OHG. 
hiniZf  hirz,  G.hirsch,  Icel.  hfurtr,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  hjort,  L.  cervfis,  and  prob.  to  Gr. 
KepouJs  horned,  iccpa?  horn.     V230.    See 
Horn.]    {Zo'eil.)  A  stag;  the  male  of  the 
red  deer.     See  the  Note  under  Buck. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 
Jhllon. 

Harfbeest'i-best'),  w.  [I*-  hertebeest. 
See  Hakt,  and  Beast.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  large 
South  African  antelope  {Alcelaphvs 
caavia),  formerly  nuich  more  abundant  Anth-r^  1.1  a  Ilnrt. 
than  it  is  now.  The  face  and  legs  are  1.  nt  birth  ; 
marked  with  black,  the  rump  with  Viutw'*  ^a"!^- 
while.  [Written  also  hartebeesl,  and  4'nt  Oi're'e  vcars  ■ 
hur/'lu'.s/.]  '       -       • 

Hart'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  hearten;  to 
cnrMuiiii,'!' ;  to  incite.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Hart'lord  (liiirfferd^  n.  The  Hnrtfnrd  grape,  a  vari- 
ety of  grape  first  rai-^ed  at  Ilart/ord,  C.ninirtifut.  from 
till'  NurllMTu  fox  grape.  Its  large  diirk-inbired  berries 
riiieii  earlier  than  thtise  of  most  other  kinds. 

Hart's'   clo  ver  (hiirts'  klo'ver).     (Hot.)  Mclilot  or 

BwiM-t  clnvcr.      See  Meulot. 

Hart's'-ear'  (-er),  71.  {Bot.^  An  Asiatic  npecies  of 
Carnli'i  {C.  A'leini'i),  used  medicinally  in  India 

Harts'hom'  (-horn'),  «•  1-  The  horn  or  antler  of  the 
hart,  or  male  red  deer. 

2.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  (see  below) ;  volatile  salts. 

HartBhom  plantain  (/j'o/.),  an  ainnml  species  of  plantain 
(Plantinio  Corojiopus);  railed  i\]t^o  butk'^'huili.  lUiOth. 
—  Hartflhom  ahavingB,  nrii^inally  taken  fntm  the  horns 
of  harts,  are  now  obtained  chielly  by  id.ining  down  the 
bones  of  calves.  They  afford  a  kind  of  j»-lly.  Heberi.  -- 
Salt  of  hartshorn  {Chrni.\  an  iniimre  solid  carbonate  of 
anmionia,   obtained  by   the    destrurtive    distillation   of 


1,  a!  four  years; 
(>,  at  five  years. 


ulc,   senate,    cj\rc,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,    final,    j^ll  ;    cve,    uvcct,    Cad,    ft^rn,    recent;    Ice,    idea,    HI;    old,    6bcy,    orb,    i)dd ; 
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Jiartaliorn,  or  nuy  kiml  of  Iioiin  ;  vii);itil<'  Hftlts.  Iiran<!'' 
Ji:  C.  Spirits  of  hartBhorn  •  i  'If  iit.  \  a  ^.iliilioii  nl  iiiiiiiiniiKi 
iu  W.iti-r;  hc  tvilii-ii  lj.r.iii.->«-  lulltuilv  i-l)l;uii(.-i|  liujii 
hart.ihoni  Hli.iviiit,'j  by  diibtiiurtivu  diotllhaiuu.  ijiuulur 
umiriuiiiufiil  sulutioub  Irom  uthur  aourcua  liavo  recuiveU 
tlio  Mium  lULiue. 

Hart's'-tongue'  (Imrts'tflii^-'),  >i.  (Hot.)  {a)  A  com- 
niou  IJritish  fern  {S<u/(>j>cmfriiini  rnlyurc),  niro  in  Amer- 
ica. {!))  A  Wc-Ht  Indian  ti'in,  Mir  /'o/i/puUium  r/ii/lliliUis 
of  LiiinieUK.     It  is  ahiu  fouml  in  L'linida. 

Hart'wort'  O'ait'uflrt'^,  71.  (JioL)  A  coarse  umbel- 
liferous plant  of  KuropLi  {fo/di/liuni  vutximum). 

rp  '  Tlio  name  is  often  vapuely  given  to  other  plants 
ci  tlie  -sanif  nrdrr,  as  species  of  iScsiii  and  Iltijjli  iiru/ii. 

Har'um-scar'um  (h!ii'nin-8kar'uni),  «•  [Cf.  /lare, 
V.  t.,  and  scfin;  v.  t.J  Wild;  giddy;  tiighty ;  rash; 
thoughtlesH.     iCollofj.'] 

They  hnd  a  ([uarrel  with  t^ir  Thomns  Xcwcomc'a  own  boo,  a 
iianint-3rnn»»  l.nl .  T/iacicray. 

Ha-nis'pl-ca'Uon  (liA-rUa'pt-ka'aliun),  71,  See  lU- 
uusricv.  Tytor. 

Ha-rus'plce  (liA-rus'i)T:^),  n.  [¥.,  fr.  L.  haruspcx.] 
A  diviiiiT  Iff  ancient  Rome.     Same  a:j  AruspICE. 

Ha-nia'pl-cy  (-pY-.sJ),  n.  Tlio  art  or  practices  of  lia- 
ruspieua.      See  AuusPlcY. 

Har'VOSt  (liiir'vSst),  n,  [OE.  harvest,  hervest,  AS. 
hmrfcst  autunni  ;  akin  to  LG.  /lar/.sf,  l).  herfsty  OHG. 
Jicrbtiity  G.  her/tsf,  and  prob.  to  L.  carprre  to  pluck,  Gr. 
^apTTo?  fruit.  Cf.  Carpet.]  1.  The  KUthering  of  a  crop 
of  any  kind  ;  the  ingatliering  of  the  crops  ;  also,  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  grain  and  fruits,  lato  auuimer  or  early 
■i.utumn. 

ScLdtiine  and  ftancut  .  .  .  shall  not  cease.    Oen.  viii.  22. 
At  fiarie-'il,  wht-ii  corn  is  ripr.  I'yndale. 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  or  ready  to  be  reaped  or  gatli- 
«red  ;  a  crop,  as  of  grain  (wheat,  maize,  etc.),  or  fruit. 

Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  haneH  is  ripe.    Joel  Ui.  13. 
'l"o  plena  the  bnikt-n  chfji  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  rciiii".  Shak. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  exertion  or  labor ; 
gain  ;  reward. 

Tilt"  jinpc's  pniicipiil  hwi-int  WHS  in  the  jubilee.    FiiUpr. 
The  han-ci't  at  a  (piiel  eye.  Woj-dnworth, 

Harvest  fleh  ( Xo'ol. ),  a  marine  fish  of  tlie  Southern  United 
States  (.stromiifi'ii.s  alrptdot us) ;— callGd  v-hit  1710  in  Vir- 
giiiia.  Also  applied  to  the  dollar  fish.  — Harvest  fly  iZo'til.). 
an  heniipteroua  insect  of  tlie  genus  f'ir>n/<t^  often  called 
locust.  See  Cicada.  —  Harvest  lord,  tlie  head  reaper  at  a 
harvest.  [>ihs.]  Tussrr.^H&rveBt  mite 
(ZoiiL),  a  nunute  Kuropean  mite  </.<  />- 
ills  (iKtuiiniiilis),  of  a  bright  rrim.sun 
color,  which  is  tronbleaonie  by  pene- 
trating the  skin  of  man  and  domc^tie 
animnls ;  — called  also  harvest  iousr, 
and  harvest  hug. — Harvest  moon,  the 
moon  near  the  full  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest in  England,  or  abont  the  autumnal 
eipiinox,  when,  by  reason  of  tlie  small 
angle  that  is  made  by  the  moon's  orbit 
with  the  horizon,  it  rises  nearly  at  the 
same  hour  for  several  days.  —Harvest 
mouse  {/iodl.u  a  very  small  European  field  mouse  (Miis 
viinatiis).  It  builds  a  globular  nest  on  the  stems  of 
wheat  and  other  plants.  -Harvest  queen,  an  image  rep- 
resenting Ceres,  formerly  carried  about  on  the  last  day 
of  harvest.    J/i7/07i.— Harvest  spider.    i^Zonl.)  See  Daddx 
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Har'vest,  v.  t.  \^imp.  S:  p.  p.  IfARVESTED ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb-  n.  Harvesting.]     To  reap  or  gather,  as  any  crop. 

Har'vest-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  harvests;  a  ma- 
chine for  cuttiijg  and  gathering  grain;  a  reaper. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  harvesting  ant. 

Har'vest-home^  (-hom),  n.  1.  The  gathering  and 
bringing  home  of  the  harvest;  the  time  of  harvest. 

Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  fiarvesf-hotiif.         Shak. 

2.  The  song  sung  by  reapers  at  the  feast  made  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest ;  the  feast  itself.  Dryden. 

3.  A  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  harvest  time,  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure.  Shak. 
Har'vest-lng,  a.  &  71.,  from  Harvest,  v.  t. 
Harvesting  ant  ( Zool. ),  any  species  of  ant  which  gathers 

■and  stores  up  seeds  for  food.    Many  species  are  known. 

^W^  The  species  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine are  Apheiiouasfer  ,'itructor  and  .1.  haiTxtra :  that  of 
Texas,  called  ann'rn/tural  ant,  is  Poaoiiom  iinnex  bnrhatus 
HT  Afi/rmica  moli/arietis :  that  of  Florida  is  P.  CTudt'lis. 
See  A'jricidtural  aiit,  xnider  Agricultural. 

Har'vest-less,  a.  Without  harvest ;  lacking  in  crops  ; 
■barren.    '*  Jlarvestless  antnmns."  Tennyson. 

Hai'vest-man  i.-inai\)y  71. ;  pL  Harvestmen  (-mVn). 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  harvesting.  Shak. 

2.  (Zoot.)  See  Daddy  longlegs,  1. 
Har'vest-ry  (-rj),  n.    The  act  of  harvesting;  also, 

that  which  is  harvested.  Swinburne. 

Hai'y  (bfir'J),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  harier  to  harass,  or  E. 
harry,  v.  t.]  To  draw;  to  drag;  to  carry  off  by  vio- 
leiwe.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Has  (hSz),  3d  per s.  .':h}f;.  pres.  of  Have. 

Has'ard  (-erd),  n.     Hazard,     [nhs.]  Chaucer. 

Hase  (haz),  V.  t.     [Obs.']    See  Haze,  v.  t. 

Hash  (hash),  n.  [F.^rmerly  hachnj,  hackee,  F.  hachis, 
fr.  hacher  to  hash ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  G.  hippe  sickle, 
OHG.  hippa,i0T  hnppia.  Cf.  Hatchet.]  1.  That  which 
la  hashed  or  chopped  up  ;  meat  and  vegetables,  especially 
such  as  have  been  already  cooked,  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  mixed. 

2.  A  new  mixture  of  old  matter ;  a  second  preparation 
or  exhibition. 

I  can  not  bear  elections,  and  still  less  the  liosti  of  them  over 
A^ain  in  a  first  session.  IVatjwle. 

Hash,  V.  t.  [i;t?;>.  &  p.  p.  Hashed  (hSsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hashing.]  [From  Hash,  n. :  cf.  F.  hacher  to 
hash.]  To  chop  into  small  pieces;  to  mince  and  mix ; 
as,  to  hash  meat.  Hudibras. 


Yonns  Harvest 
iMite,  much  en- 
larged. 


Hash'eesh  J  (h«Mh'«Hh),  n.    [At.  hashUh.]    A  slightly 

HaHn'lstl  I  acrid  KUMi  renin  produced  \ty  the  com- 
nit>n  h*-\\i\>(Cannnbt.t  .vitua),  of  the  \uvnily  Jndictt,  when 
cultivated  iu  a  warm  climate  ;  alho,  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
from  which  tho  remnouH  product  i«  obtained.  It  in  nar- 
cotic,  and  has  long  been  nm-d  in  the  Ea«t  for  it»  intoxi- 
(rating  elleet.     See  liHANU,  and  Ganja. 

Hask  (Jiildk),  7i.  [bee  Hashock.]  A  baHkot  made  of 
ruMhcH  or  llagM,  an  for  carrying  lihh.     \_Obs.']         Spntscr. 

Has'let  (ha«'ISt),  n.  [i'\  hairUttcs  broil,  for  /m.-itr- 
ledcs,  fr.  V.  haste  fcpit ;  cf.  L.  ha.ita  Kjiear,  and  also  OHG. 
/m';',v/ ^'lidiron.]  Tlio  ediblo  vine  era,  as  Die  heart,  liver, 
etc.,  of  a  beast,  esp.  of  a  hog.      [Written  al»o  harsirt.] 

Hasp  (liAsp),  n.  [OK.  hasp,  hfsp,  AS.  hupst- ;  akin 
to  G.    haspe,   hdspc,    Hw.    &   Ihiu.    haspr,   led.    hf.tjui.] 

1.  A  clasp,  eBj)eci;tIly  a  metal  ntrap  iiermanently  fast 
at  one  end  to  a  staple  or  pin,  while  tlie  other  paMws  over 
a  staple,  and  is  fastened  by  a  i)adlock  or  a  pin  ;  alito,  a 
nietailic  hook  for  fastening  a  door. 

2.  A  fijundle  to  wind  yarn,  thread,  or  silk  on. 

3.  An  instrument  for  cutting  the  surface  of  grass 
laud  ;  a  scarifier. 

Hasp,  f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hasped  (hihpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Haki'INg.]  [AS.  hu:psiari.'\  To  shut  or  fasten 
with  a  iianp. 

Has'SOCk  (has'stik),  n.  [Scot,  ha.yjfock,  hassick,  a 
besom,  anything  bushy,  a  large,  round  turf  used  as  a 
seat,  OE.  hassoh  sedgy  ground,  W.  hesyoij  Kcdgy,  hesrf 
sedge,  rushes  ;  cf.  Ir.  sei.tg,  and  E.  sedtje.']  1.  A  rank 
tuft  of  bog  grass  ;  a  tussock.  Forby. 

2.  A  small  stuffed  cushion  or  footstool,  for  kneeling 
on  in  church,  or  for  home  use. 

And  knecK  and  ha-f'-ockn  arc  well  nigli  divorced.     Cowprr. 

Hast  (hSst),  '2'I  pers,  sing.  pres.  of  Have,  contr.  of 
hnvrst.     {Arrhair'\ 

Has'tate  (h.'ls'tut),     1  a.  [L.  hastatus,  fr.  hasta  spear. 

Has'ta-ted(-tS-tfd),  j     Cf.    Gad,  «.] 

Shaped  like  the  he.id  of  a  halberd  ;  trian- 
gular, with  the  basal  angles  or  lobes 
Hjireading ;  as,  a  hastate  h-af. 

Haste  (bast),  71.  [OE.  hfi.-it;  akin  to  D. 
hnast,  G.,  Dan^,  Sw.,  A  OFries.  hast,  cf. 
OF.  haste,  F.  hate  (of  German  origin) ;  all 
peril,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  hate  in  an  earlier 
sense  of,  to  pursue.  See  Hate.]  1.  Ce- 
lerity of  motion  ;  speed  ;  swiftness  ;  dis- 
patch ;  expedition;— applied  only  to  vol-  nastate  Leaf 
untary  beings,  as  men  and  other  animals. 

The  king's  bii&iness  required  /m,t/c.    I  Sam.  xxi.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by  business  ; 
hurry  ;  urgency ;  sudden  excitement  of  feeling  or  pas- 
sion ;  precipitance  ;  vehemence. 

I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men  are  liars.      J'a.  cxvi.  II. 

To  make  haste,  to  hasten. 

Syn.  — Speed;  (juickness;  nimbleness;  swiftness  ;  ex- 
pedition ;  dispatch  ;  hurry  ;  precipitance  ;  vehemence  ; 
Srecipitation.  — Haste,  Hurky,  Speed.  Dispatch.  JIasfe 
enotes  quickne.ss  of  action  and  a  strong  desire  forget- 
ting on  ;  flurry  includes  a  confusion  and  want  of  coUeeted 
thought  not  implied  in  haste;  speed  denotes  the  actual 
progress  which  is  made;  disjmtrh,  the  promptitude  and 
rapidity  with  whicli  things  arc  done.  A  man  may  prop- 
erly be  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry.  Speed  usually  se- 
cures dispatch. 

Haste,  ('.  L  &  /.  [_in)p.  &  p.  p.  Hasted  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb. 
n.  Hasting.]  [OE.  hasten  ;  akin  to  G.  hasten,  D.  haas- 
ten,  Dan.  haste,  Sw.  ha.sta,  OF.  haster,  F.  hater.  See 
Haste,  ?*.]    To  hasten  ;  to  hurry.     [Archaic^ 

I  '11  haste  the  writer.  Shak. 

They  ■were  troubkd  and  hasted  nwny.     Ps.  xlvlii.  5. 

Has'ten  (has''n),  j'.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hastened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hastening  (-*n-Tng).]  To  press;  to 
drive  or  urge  forward;  to  push  on;  to  precipitate ;  to 
accelerate  the  movement  of  ;  to  expedite  ;  to  hurry. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.    Ps.  Iv.  8. 

Has'ten,  v.  i.  To  move  with  celerity  ;  to  be  rapid  iu 
motion  ;  to  a.^t  speedily  or  quickly  ;  to  go  quickly. 

I  hdsti  lu'ti  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise  came.    iJc  Foe. 

Has'ten-er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  hastens. 

2.  That  wliich  liastens ;  especially,  a  stand  or  re- 
flector uded  for  confiniug  the  lieat  of  the  fire  to  meat 
while  roasting  before  it. 

Has'til  (has'tif),  a.  [OF.  See  Hastite.]  Hasty. 
[Obs.^     Chaucer.  —  Has^Uf-ly,  adv.     I0bs.~\ 

Has'tUo  (has'til  or  -til),  a.  [L.  hasta  a  spear.]  {Hot.) 
Same  as  Hastate.  Gray. 

Has'ti-ly  (has'tT-iy),  adv.  [From  Hasty.]  1.  In 
baste;  with  speed  or  quickness  ;  speedily;  nimbly. 

2.  Without  due  reflection  ;  precipitately  ;  rashly. 

We  ha-^tlhj  engaged  in  the  war.  .'^uy't. 

3.  Passionately  ;  impatiently.  Shak. 
Has'tl-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  hasty; 

haste;  precipitation;  rashness;  quickness  of  temper. 

Has'tlngs  (tlngz),  n.  pi.  [From  Haste,  r.]  Early 
fruit  or  \ei:i't,iMis  ;  especially,  early  pease.      Mortimer. 

Has'Ungs  sands' (sSndzO-  ((^co?.)  The  lower  group 
of  the  Wealden  formation ;  —  so  called  from  its  develop- 
ment around  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  England. 

Has'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [OF.  hastif.  See  Haste,  t?.,  and 
cf.  Hastif.]     Forward  ;  early  ;  —said  of  fruits.     {Obs.'] 

Has'ty  (hiis'ty),  a.  [Cowpar.  Hastier  (-tT-er) ;  su- 
per!. Hastiest.]  [Akin  to  D.  haastig,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
ha.'ttig.  See  Haste,  ;/.]  1.  Involving  liaste  ;  done,  made, 
etc.,  in  haste  ;  as,  a  hasty  retreat ;  a  hasty  sketch. 

2.  Demanding  haste  or  immediate  action,  [i?.]  Chau- 
cer.    '■'■Hasty  emplopnent."  Shak. 

3.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  in  a  hurry  :  hurry- 
ing ;  hence,  acting  -without  deliberation ;  precipitate  ; 
rash  ;  easily  excited ;  eager. 

Seest  thnu  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ?    There  is  more 

hope  of  a  fool  than  of  liim.  Pi\>v.  xxix.  '2H. 

Tlie  hfLst;/  multitude 

Ailmirinir  entered.  Stilton. 

Be  in'l  Afis/v  to  go  out  of  his  sight.    Kcct.  viii.  f,. 
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4.  Made  or  reached  without  deliberation  or  due  c»u- 
tion  ;  a«,  a  hasty  conjecture,  inference,  coucliutiou,  etc.  : 
a  hasty  rewolutiun. 

6.  rrocecding  from,  or  indicating,  a  quick  temper. 

'lake  no  unkindncas  of  Ium  ha*ty  wordi.  Sltul. 

6.  Forward;  early;  firwt  ripe.  [Oii.]  »*AathfcA«*fy 
fruit  belfjre  tin-  hiimmer."  J$  xx\'u'  4. 

Has'ty  pud'Oing  (hii«a^  pyd'dlng).  1.  A  thick  b'l.tl 
ter  or  pudding  maUu  of  Indian  meal  Mtirrcd  Into  boiling 
water  ;  nuiuli.     [f.  A'.] 

2.  A  batter  or  pudding  made  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  ctirrcd 
into  boiling  water  or  milk,     tJtny.l 

Hat  (hiit),  a.     Hot.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hat,  sing.  pres.  of:  Hote  to  be  called.  Cf.  Hatte. 
[Oljs.j     "  That  one  hat  abstinence,"        J'iert  I'louman. 

Hat  (hat),  n.  [AS.  h:vt,  hittt ;  akin  to  Dan.  hat,  Sw- 
hatt,  Iccl.  haltr  a  Imt,  h'uttr  bood,  D.  hotd  bat,  G.  A«f, 
OHG.  huot,  and  prob.  to  L.  cassis  lielmet.  V13.  Cf, 
Hoon.]  A  coveringfor  tin*  head  ;  esp.,  one  with  a  crown 
and  brim,  mado  of  various  material«,  and  worn  by  men  or 
women  for  protecting  the  head  from  the  sun  or  weather, 
or  for  ornament. 

Hat  block,  a  block  on  which  batH  arc  formed  or  dreiwcd. 
—  To  pass  around  tho  hat,  to  take  up  a  collection  of  vol- 
untary contributions,  wliich  are  often  received  in  a  liat. 
\CoHo([.\    Lowell. 

Hat'a-Tlle  (hat'd-b'l),  n.  [From  Hate.1  Capable  of 
beiiip,  or  dcKcrviiig  to  be,  baled  ;  odiouH  ;  detcutable. 

HatOsand'  (hat'bSnd'),  71.  A  band  rouiirl  the  crown  of 
a  hat;  sometimes,  a  bam]  of  black  cloth,  crape,  etc., 
worn  an  a  badge  of  mourning. 
HatT)OS'  (-bCk^/),  7i.  A  box  for  a  hat. 
Hatch  (hJich).  V.  t.  [imp.  X  p.p.  HATCirzD  (bS^-ht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hatching.^  [F.  hacher  to  chop,  hack. 
See  Hash.]  1.  To  croEs  with  lines  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  drawing  and  engraving.    See  Hatchiko. 

Shall  win  this  Bword,  eilvercd  and  hatched.    Chapman. 
Those  hatchintj  strokcu  of  the  pencil,  Drpdm. 

2.  To  cross ;  to  spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  steep.     [Obs."] 

Ilia  weapon  hatched  in  blood.  Jfeau.  V  Ft. 

Hatch,  V.  t.  [OE.  hacchen,  hetchen  ;  akin  to  G.  hecken^ 
Dan.  hekke ;  cf.  MHG.  kagen  bull;  perh.  akin  X^y  E. 
hatch  a  half  door,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  produce  under  a 
batch.  yi2.]  1.  To  produce,  as  young,  from  an  egg  or 
eggs  by  incubation,  or  by  artificial  heat;  to  produce 
young  from  (eggs)  ;  as,  the  young  when  hatched.  J'aley. 
A&  tlie  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  aud  hatchelh  them  not. 

Jcr.  xvii.  11. 
For  the  liens  do  not  eit  upon  the  pg( 
in  a  certain  equal  heat  they  [thi    ' 
them  and  hatch  them. 


he  pgC8 ;  but  by  keeping  them 

e  husband  men]  hrini:  life  into 

Jtofjifiison  {More* a  i'topia). 


2.  To  contrive  or  plot;  to  form  by  meditation,  and 
bring  into  being  ;  to  originate  and  produce;  to  concoct; 
as,  to  hatch  mischief ;  to  hatch  heresj-.  Jlooker, 

Fancies  hatched 
In  silkcn-foMed  idleness.  Tennt/ion. 

Hatch,  V.  i.     To  produce 'young;  —  said  of  eggs;  to 
come  forth  from  the  egg  ;  —  said  of  the  yomig  of  birds, 
fifihea,  insects,  etc. 
Hatch,  n.    1.  The  act  of  hatching. 

2.  Development ;  di-sclosure  ;  discovery.  S?iak. 

3.  The  chickens  produced  at  once  or  by  one  mcuba- 
tion  ;  a  brood. 

Hatch,  n.  [OE.  hacche,  AS.  hxc,  cf.  haca  the  bar  of 
a  door,  D.  hek  gate,  Sw.  hack  coop,  rack,  Dan.  hekke 
manger,  rack.  Prob.  akin  to  E.  hook,  and  firt,t  used  of 
something  made  of  pieces  fastened  together.  Cf.  Hec-k, 
Hack  a  frame.]  1.  A  door  with  an  opening  over  it ;  a 
half  door,  sometimes  set  with  spikes  on  the  upper  edge. 
In  at  the  window,  or  elj-e  o'er  the  hatch.  Shak. 

2.  A  frame  or  weir  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish. 

3.  A  flood  gate  ;  a  sluice  gate.  Aiusu-orth. 

4.  A  bedstead.     [Scot.']  Sir  II'.  Svott. 

5.  An  opening  in  the  deck  of  a  vesstd  or  floor  of  a 
warehouse  which  serves  as  a  passapeway  or  hoistway  ;  a 
hatchway  ;  also,  a  cover  or  door,  or  one  of  the  covers, 
used  in  closing  such  an  opening. 

6.  (Mining)  An  opening  into,  or  in  search  of,  a  mine. 
Booby  hatch.  Buttery  hatch.  Companion  hatch,  etc.     See 

under  Booby.  Butterv.  etc.  —  To  batten  down  the  hatches 
(AV/i/M,  to  lay  tarpaulins  over  them,  aud  secure  them 
with  battens.  —  To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  confined  below 
iu  a  vessel;  to  be  under  arrest,  or  in  slavery,  distress,  etc. 

Hatch,  V   t.     To  close  with  a  hatch  or  hatches. 

'T  were  not  amiss  to  keep  our  donr  hatched.  Shak. 

Hatch'-boat''  (hXchliotO,  n.  (Xaul.)  A  vessel  whose 
deck  consists  almost  wholly  of  movable  liatches ;  —  used 
mostly  in  the  fisheries. 

Hatch'el  (-fl;  277),  n.  [OE.  hechete,  hekele ;  akin 
to  D,  hekel,  G.  hecheh  Dan.  hegle.  Sw.  h'dckla,  and  prob. 
to  E.  hook.  See  Hook,  and  cf.  Hackle,  Heckle.]  An 
instrument  with  long  iron  teeth  set  in  a  board,  for  cleans- 
ing flax  or  hemp  from  the  tow.  hards,  or  coarse  part ;  a 
kind  of  Large  comb ;  —  called  also  hackle  and  heckle. 

Hatch'ei.  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hatcheled  or  Hatch- 
ELLED  (-eld) ;  p.  pr.  &:  vb.  n.  Hatchelisg  or  Hatchel- 
lino.]  [01^.  hechelen,  hekele n ;  akin  to  D.  hckflrn,  G. 
hecheln,DAn.  hegle,  Svf.  h'dckla.  See  Hatchzl.  n.]  1.  To 
draw  through  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel,  as  flax  or  hemp,  so 
as  to  separate  the  coarse  and  refuse  parts  from  the  fiiie, 
fibrous  parts. 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  worry;  to  torment.     [Collog.'i 

Hatch'el-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  uses  a  hatchel. 

Hatch'er  (-er),  n.  X.  One  who  hatches,  or  that  which 
hatches  ;  a  batching  apparatus ;  an  incubator. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  originates  ;  a  plotter, 

A  great  hatrher  and  breeder  of  business.  Suift. 

Hatch'er-y  i-f),  n.     A  house  for  hatching  fish,  etc 

Hatch'et  (-et),  n.  [F.  hachette,  dim.  of  hnche  ax. 
See  1st  Hatch,  Hash.]  1.  A  small  ax  with  a  short  han- 
dle, to  be  used  with  one  hand. 

2.  Specifically,  a  tomahawk. 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet.  LonQfdJtflc. 


Use,    unite,   nfde,   full,    jlp,   dm  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go  ;    sins*  inlc ;    then,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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HAUTPAS 


A  Hatchment  {Her.). 


Hatchet  face,  n  thin,  sharp  face,  like  the  edge  of  a 
hatchet:  lieiue  :  Hatchet- faced,  shi.trp-\  iaaged.  Dnnien. — 
To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  iiKike  i)e;ict-  ur  liftuiue  recuuciled. 
—  To  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  make  or  declare  war.  The 
last  two  phrases  uie  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
American  ludians. 

Hatcb'et'tine  (h5ch'et-tTu),  J  n.      [Named  after  the 

Hatch'et-tite  (-tit),  (       discoverer,     Charles 

Hatcbett.'\  (Min.)  Mineral  tallow;  a  waxy  or  sperma- 
ceti-like substance,  commonly  of  a  greenish  yellow  color. 

Hatch'ing,  ».  [See  1st  Hatch.]  A  mode  of  execu- 
tion in  engraving,  drawing,  and  niiniatnre  painting,  in 
which  shading  is  produced  by  lines  crossing  each  other 
at  angles  more  or  less  acute; — called  also  crosskatch- 
inq. 

Hatch'ment  (-mcnt),  n.     [Corrupt,  fr.  achievement.'] 

1.  {Her. )  A  sort  of  panel, 
upon  which  the  arms  of  a 
deceased  person  are  tempo- 
rarily displayed,  —  usuiUly 
on  the  walls  of  his  dwell- 
ing. It  is  lozenge-shaped 
or  square,  but  is  hung  cor- 
nerwise.  It  is  used  in 
England  as  a  means  of 
giving  public  notification 
of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  or  her  rank, 
whether  married,  widow- 
er, widow,  etc.  Called  also 
achieremeut. 

Hi;  obscure  funeral ; 

No  trophy,  sworj.  or  hatchment  o'er  his  bones.        Shak. 

2.  A  sword  or  other  mark  of  the  profession  of  arms  ; 
in  general,  a  mark  of  dignity. 

Let  there  be  deJuctod,  out  of  our  main  potation. 

Five  marks  in  /iafr/i„ienls  to  adorn  this  thi^li.    J)cau.  !f  Fl. 

Hatch'ure  (-ur;  135),  7i.     Same  as  Hachure. 

Hatch'way'  (-wa')i  n-  A  square  or  oblong  opening  in 
a  deck  or  floor,  affording  passage  from  one  deck  or  story 
to  another  ;  the  entrance  to  a  cellar. 

Hate  (hat),  7'.  t.     [imp  &  p.  p.  Hated;  p.  pr.  &vb.  \ 
n.  Hating.]     [OE.   /m/e/i,   /lalien^  AS.  hntinn  :  akin  to 
OS.  kntnv,  hatun  to  be  hostile  to,  D.  haten  to  hate,  OHG. 
knzzen,  kuzzun,  G.  hassen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  hfifa,  Dan.  hade,  i 
Goth,  hatnn,  haijan.     V36.    Cf.  Hate,  n..  Heinous.]  | 

1.  To  have  a  great  aversion  to,  with  a  strong  desire  \ 
that  evil  should  befall  the  person  toward  whom  the  feel-  ■ 
ing  is  directed  ;  to  dislike  intensely ;  to  detest ;  aa,  to  . 
hate  one's  enemies  ;  to  hate  hypocrisy. 

Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.    1  John  iii.  15.  '• 

2.  To  be  very  unwilling  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive,  ' 
or  a  substantive  clause  with  that  r  aa,  to  hate  to  get  into  ■ 
debt ;  to  hate  that  anything  should  be  wasted.  : 

I  hnff  that  he  should  linger  here.  Tennyson, 

3-  (Script.)  To  love  less,  relatively.  Luke  xiv.  2C.  ; 

Syn.  — To  Hate.  Abhor,  Detest,  Abominate,  Loathe. 
Hate  is  the  generic  word,  and  implies  that  one  is  in- 
flamed with  extreme  dislike.  We  abhor  what  is  deeply 
repugnant  to  our  sensibilities  or  feelings.  We  detest  what 
contradicts  so  utterly  our  principles  and  moral  senti- 
ments that  we  feel  bound  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  it.  ■ 
What  we  ahominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  moral  and 
religious  sentiments.  What  we  loathe  is  offensive  to  our 
own  nature,  and  excites  unmingled  disgust.  Our  Savior 
is  said  to  have  hated  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes  ;  liis  lan- 

E.iage  shows  that  he  loathed  the  lukewannness  of  the 
aodiceaus;  he  detested  the  hypocrisy  of  tlie  scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  he  abhorred  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter  in 
the  wilderness. 

Hate,  n.  [OE.  hate,  hete.  AS.  hete  :  akin  to  D.  haat, 
G.  hass^  Icel.  hatr,  Sw.  hat,  Dan.  had,  Goth,  halts.  Cf. 
Hate,  r.]  Strong  aversion  coupled  with  desire  that  evil 
should  befall  the  person  toward  whom  the  feeling  is  di- 
rected ;  as  exercised  toward  things,  intense  dislike  ;  ha- 
tred ;  detestation  ;  —  opposed  to  love. 

For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hnle.      Tennyson. 
Hate'ful   (-ful),  a.     1.  Manifesting   hate  or  hatred; 
malignant;  malevolent.     [Archaic  or  Ji.] 

And  ■worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hau/ul  eyes 
Hifl  rival's  conquest.  Dnjden. 

2.  Exciting  or  deserving  great  dislike,  aversion,  or 
disgust ;  odious. 

Unhappy,  wretched,  hater'ut  t\ay  '.  SImk. 

Syn.  —  Odious;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  execrable  ; 
loathsome;  abliorrent;  repugnant;  malevolent. 

—  Hate'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Hate'ful-uess,  »- 

Hat'el  (hat'51),  rt.     Hateful;  detestable.     \^Obs.'\ 

HaVer  (haferj,  n.     One  who  hatea. 

An  eiit-niy  to  God,  and  a  /infer  of  nil  good,    .^ir  T.  Broxcne. 

Hath  fhiSth).  Zd  pers.  sinti.  pres.  of  Have,  contracted 
from  havth.     Has.     [Archaic^ 

Hatless  (hXt^^s),  a.    Having  no  hat. 

Hat'rack^  (hSt'r.'ik'),  n.     Ahatstand;  hattree. 

Ha'tred  (lia'trPd),  n.  [OE.  hatred,  hatreden.  See 
Hate,  and  cf.  Kindred.]  Strong  aversion ;  intense  di.s- 
like, ;  hate;  an  alfection  of  the  mind  awakened  by  some- 
thing regarded  as  evil. 

Syn.  —  Odium;  ill  will ;  enmity;  Imte ;  animosity; 
malevolence;  rancor;  malignity;  detestation;  loathing; 
al«Lorrence ;  repugn.incc;  antipathy.     See  Odiu,m. 

Hat'staml'  (lult'fttilnd'),  n-  A  stand  of  wood  or  iron, 
with  hooks  or  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  hats,  etc. 

Hat'te  fhat't'-),  pres.  S:  imp.  sing.  *&  pi.  of  Hote.  to 

bo  called.     S.'e  Hote.     [r>/,.^.]  Chancer. 

A  full  iHrilmia  place,  purnatory  it  hnfte.    I'ier$  Plowman. 

Hat'led  (hSt't^d),  a.    Covered  with  a  hat. 

Hat'ler  Mer),  v.  t.  [Prov.  E.,  to  entangle;  ef.  LG. 
rerhaddern,  vcrfieddrm,  vcrAiV/f/cm,]    To  tire  or  worry  ; 

—  with  out.     [Obs.}  Dryden. 
Hat'ter,  n.    Oiif*  who  makes  or  nflls  hats. 

11  Hat-te'rt-a  (hRt-tCrT-fc),  n.  [NL.j  {Zool )  An  Aus- 
tralian lizard,  which,  in  anatoniicnl  character,  differs 


widely  from  all  other  existing  lizards.  It  is  the  only 
living  representative  of  tlie  order  KhjTichocephala.  of 
which  many  Mesozoic  fossil  species  are  known  ;  — called 

also  Sphenodon,  and  Tnatera. 

See  Rhynchocephala. 


Ilatterm  (Ilattiria  punctata). 

Hat'tlng;  fliSt'tTng),  n.  The  business  of  making  hats  ; 
also,  htiitf  lor  hats. 

II  Hat'tl-Sher'if  (hSt'tT-sher^tf  or  hat'te-shS-ref),  «• 
[Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  khatt  a  writing  -j-  sh er i/  uohle."]  An  irrev- 
ocable Turkish  decree  countersigned  by  the  sultan. 

Hat'tree'  (liat'tre  ),  n.     A  hatstand. 

Hau-ber'ge-on  (h.fi-ber'je-5n),  n.     See  Haberoeos. 

HauH^erk  (ha'berk),  71.  [OF.  hauberc,  halberc,  F. 
haubert,  OHG.  hahberc :  hals  neck 
-f-  bergan  to  protect,  G.  bergen  ; 
akin  to  AS.  healsbeorg,  Icel.  hals- 
bjorg.  See  Collar,  and  Bury,  v.  t.] 
A  coat  of  mail ;  especially,  the  long 
coat  of  mail  of  the  European  Mid- 
dle Ages,  as  contrasted  with  the 
habergeon,  which  is  shorter  and 
sometimes  sleeveless.  By  old  wri- 
ters it  is  often  used  synonymously 
with  habergeon.  See  Habergeon. 
[Written  variously  hauberg,  han- 
berque,  hau-berk,  etc.]  Chaucer. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 

Gray. 

Han'er-lte  (ha'er-it),  71.    [Named 
after  Von  y/a'/er,  of  Vienna.]  (^Min.) 
Native  sulphide    of    manganese,   a 
reddish   brown   or  brownish  black   j^^-  j^j  ^j^^  Hauberk, 
mineral. 

Haugh  (ha),  n.     [See  Haw  a  hedge.]     A  low-lying 
meadow  by  the  side  of  a  river.     [Prov.  Enn.  &  Scot.'] 
On  a  haugh  or  level  plain,  near  to  a.  royal  bcroiigh.  Sir  W.  .Scott. 

Haught  (hat),  a.  [See  Haughty.]  High;  elevated; 
hence,  haughty  ;  proud.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Haugh'ti  ly  (lia'tl-lj),  adv.  [From  Haughty.]  In 
a  haut,'lity  tiiauner;  arrogantly. 

Haugh'tl-ness.  ?i.  [For  hauteinness.  See  Haughty.] 
The  quality  of  being  haughty;  disdain;  arrogance. 

Syn.  —  Arrogauce  ;    disdain:    contemptuousness ;    su- 

Eerciliousness  ;  loftiness.  —  Haughtiness,  Arrogance, 
iiSDAiN.  Haughtiness  denotes  the  expression  of  con- 
scious and  proud  superiority  ;  arrorjance  is  a  disposition 
to  claim  for  one's  self  more  than  is  justly  due,  and  en- 
force it  to  the  utmost;  disdain  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
condescension  toward  inferiors,  since  it  expresses  and 
desires  others  to  feel  liow  far  below  ourselves  we  con- 
sider them.  A  person  is  hangliiy  \n  disposition  and  de- 
meanor ;  arrogant  in  his  claims  of  Jiomage  and  deference  ; 
disdaiiifid  even  in  accepting  the  deference  which  his 
haughtiness  leads  him  arrngantbj  to  exact. 

Haugh''ty  (-ty),  a.  [Compar.  Haughtier  (-tl-er)  ; 
supprl.  Haughtiest.]  [('E.  hautein,  F.  hautnin,  fr. 
haut  higli,  OF.  also  halt,  fr.  L.  altus.     See  Altitude.] 

1.  High;  lofty;  bold.     [Obs.  ov  Archaic'] 

To  measure  the  most  hainjhtii  mountain's  height.    Speuscr. 
Equal  unto  this  liawjhly  enterprise.  Spenser, 

2.  Disdainfully  or  contemptuously  proud ;  arrogant ; 
overbearing. 

A  woman  of  a  /law/lit'f  and  imperious  nature.     Clarendon. 

3.  Indicating  haughtiness;  as,  a  Aaw^A^j/ carriage. 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 
Came  towering;.  Milton. 

Haul  (hal),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Hauled  (bald) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hauling.]  [OE.  halen,  halien,  F.  haler,  of 
German  or  Scand.  origin;  akin  to  AS.  geholian  to  ac- 
quire, get,  D.  halen  to  fetch,  pull,  draw,  OHG.  holon, 
halon,  G.  holen,  Dan.  hale  to  haul,  Sw.  hula,  and  to  L. 
calare  to  call,  summon,  Gr.  KoXtlv  to  call.  Cf.  Hale, 
V.  t.,  Claim,  Class,  Council,  Ecclesiastic]  1.  To  pull 
or  draw  with  force  ;  to  drag. 

Some  dunce,  some  havl  the  rope.  DenJiam. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  hauled  their  ^hips  to  land.      Pope. 

Ronip-lovinc  miss 

Is  hauleil  nhont  in  pnllantry  robutt.  Thomson. 

2.  To  transport  by  drawing,  as  with  horses  or  oxen ; 

as,  to  hold  logs  to  a  sawinill. 

When  I  was  seven  or  ri;:ht  years  of  age,  I  began  hanlinq  all 

the  wiiriil  U6i,'d  in  tlic  house  and  shops.  /'.  .s*.  (iranf. 

To  haul  over  the  coals.     See  under  Coal.  —  To  haul  the 

wind  (,VaH^),  to  turn  tlie  head  of  the  ship  nearer  to  the 

point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Haul.  V.  i.  1.  {Xaut.)  To  change  the  direction  of  a 
ship  by  hauling  the  wind.     See  under  Haul,  v.  t. 

I  .  .  .  h'lidetl  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  lie  an  iiiland.     Conk. 
2.  To  pull  apart,  as  oxen  sotnetimes  do  when  yoked. 
To  haul  around  (yaut.),  to  shift  to  any  point  of  tlie  com- 
pass;—said  of  the  wind.  —  To  haul  off  (.V-a/M,  to  Hail 
closer  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  fartlicr  away  from  aiiy- 
tliing;  hence,  to  withdraw  ;  to  draw  back. 
Haul,  n.     1.  A  i)ulling  with  force  ;  a  violent  pull. 

2.  A  singh-  draught  of  a  net ;  as,  to  catch  a  liuudred 
flflh  at  a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  canglit,  taken,  or  gained  at  once,  as 
by  hauling  a  net. 

4.  Transportation  by  hauling;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  is  hauled,  as  freight  in  a  railroad  car  ; 
a».  a  long  haul  or  a  abort  haul. 

5.  {}\"}ie  Making)  A  bundle  of  about  four  hundred 
tlircailn,  to  be  turr<-d. 

Haul'agO  (-'0)i  "•     Act  of  liauling ;  as,  the  haulage  of 
carH  by  an  engine  ;  charge  for  hauling. 
Haul'er  f-Sr),  n.     One  who  Imtds. 


Hanlm  (ham),  n.  [OE.  halm,  AS.  healmj  akin  to 
D.,  G..  Dan.,  A:  Sw.  halui,  Icel.  hahnr,  L.  calamus  reed, 
cane,  stalk,  Gr.  xaAa^toy.  Cf.  Excel,  Culminate,  Cul«' 
Shawu,  Calamus.]  The  denuded  stems  or  stalks  of  such 
crops  as  buckwheat  and  the  cereal  grains,  beans,  etc, ; 
straw. 

Haulm,  n.     A  part  of  a  harness ;  a  hame. 

Hauls  ( lulls),  n.     [Obs.]     See  Hals. 

Haulse  ihab),  v.     [Obs.]    See  Halse. 

Hauit  0'.»U),«.  [OF,  hault.F.  haut.  See  Haughty.^ 
Lofty;  haughty.     [Obs.] 

Thronsli  support  of  countenance  proud  and  hault.    Si,ejvser. 

Haum  (bam),  n.     See  Haulm,  stalk.  Smart. 

Haunce  (bans),  V.  t.     To  enliance.    [Obs.]     Liidgate.- 

Haunch  (lianch;  liT"),  n.  [F.  hanche,  of  6efinaiL 
origm;  cf.  OD.  hancke,  hencke,  and  also  OHG.  ancha  ; 
prob.  not  akin  to  E.  ankle.]  1.  The  hip;  the  projecting 
region  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the  hip  joint ; 
the  hind  part. 

2.  Of  meats :  The  leg  and  loin  taken  together ;  as,  3, 
haunch  of  venison. 

Haunch  bone.  See  Imiominate  bone,  under  Innominate. 
"-Haunchefl  of  an  arch  iArch.),  the  parts  on  each  side  of 
the  crown  of  an  arch.   (Sfe 

Crown,   n.,    11.)         Each     — "i  ,,--.  \Tn'/7>^ 
haunch  may  be  considered    X^^     _^jaaij-^       -''  / 
as  from  one  half   to  two  — V, '   v 
thirds  of  tlie  half  arch.  _L  /fy-K  /      !    I  '      ^^■ 

Haunched  (hiincht),  ^f.  hli-:.':JiC:£}Cz^'l^-^. 
Having  hannrhes. 

Haunt  (bant ;  277),  v.  t. 


A  A  Haunches  of  an  Arch. 


[imp.  &  p.  p.  Haunted;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Haunting.! 
[F.  hanter ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  from  an  assumeo! 
LL.  ambitiire  to  go  about,  fr.  L.  ambire  (see  Ambition)  ; 
or  cf.  Icel.  heimta  to  demand,  regain,  akin  to  henn  home 
(see  Home).  V36.]  1.  To  frequent;  to  resort  to  fre- 
quently ;  to  visit  pertinaciously  or  intrusively ;  to  in- 
trude upon. 

i'ou  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haiott  my  house.    Shak.. 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.       Swift. 

2.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  specter;  to  visit  as  a. 
ghost  or  apparition. 

Foul  spirits  fiainit  my  rcstinc  place.  Fair/ar^ 

3.  To  practice  ;  to  devote  one's  self  to.     [Obs.] 

That  other  merchandlBe  that  men  haunt  with  fraud  .  .  .  i» 

cursed.  Chaucer. 

Leave  honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  pood  pastime.    Ascham. 

4.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate.     [Obs.] 

Haunt  thyself  to  pity.  iVycU/: 

Haunt,  V.  i.     To  persist  in  staying  or  visiting. 

I  've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doore.      Shnk^ 
Haunt,  n.      1.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  re- 
sorts ;  as,  drinking  saloons  are  the  haunts  of  tipplers  ;  a 
den  is  the  havnt  of  wild  beasts. 

^^^  In  Old  English  the  place  occupied  by  anyone  as  a. 
dwelling  or  in  liis  business  was  called  a  haunt. 
Often  used  figuratively. 

The  household  nook. 
The  haunt  of  all  aftections.  pure.  Eebh-. 

The  feeble  suul,  a  haunt  of  fears.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  habit  of  resorting  to  a  place.     [Obs.'} 

The  httunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  Practice  ;  skill.     [Obs.] 

Df  cluthmakinii  she  hadde  such  an  haunt.     Chaucer. 
Haunt'ed,  a.    Inhabited  by,  or  subject  to  the  visits  of^ 
apparitions  ;  frequented  by  a  ghost. 

All  liouses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Art'  haunted  houses.  Longfellow. 

Haunt'er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio,  or  that  which,  haunts. 

Hau'rl-ent  (ha'rl-ent).  a.  [L.  hauriens,  p.  pr.  of 
haurire  to  breathe.]  (Sler.)  In  pale,  with  the  head  in. 
chief  ;  —  said  of  tlie  figure  of  a  fish,  as  if  rising  for  air. 

Hau'sen  (Im'sen),  n.  [G.]  {Zo'vl.)  A  large  sturgeon 
(Acipenser  huso)  from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  ia. 
sometimes  twelve  feet  long. 

HauBse  (bas),  7t.  [F.]  (Gun.)  A  kind  of  graduated 
breech  siglit  for  a  small  arm,  or  a  cannon. 

1:  Haus  tel-la'ta  (has'tCl-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  han.r- 
telhnu,  fr.  L.  haurire,  haustuni,  to  draw  water,  to  swal- 
low. Sec  Exhaust.]  {Zo'61.)  An  artificial  division  of  in- 
£ect.°,  including  all  those  with  a  sucking  proboscis. 

HaUB'tel-late  {has't?l-l£t  or  bas-tgl'lU),  a.  [Sco 
Hafstellata.]  {Zo'vl.)  Trovided  with  a  haustelhim,  ur 
sucking  proboscis.  —  n.     One  of  the  Haustellatn. 

II  Haus-tel'lum  (luis-ti^lMrini),  n.  :  pi.  Haustella 
(-la).  [NL.]  (Zool.)  The  sucking  jtroboscis  of  various, 
insects.    See  Lepidopteba,  and  Diptera. 

II  Haus-tO'ri-um  (-to'rT-n»n).  n.  ;  pi.  Haustoria  (-ft). 
[LL.,  a  well,  fr.  L.  haurire,  haustujn,  to  drink.]  (liot.y 
Ono  of  the  suckerlike  rootlets  of  sucli  plants  as  tho 
dodder  and  ivy.  L'.  Jiroun, 

Haut  (hat),  tr.  [F.  See  Haugrtt.]  Haughty.  \Obs.'} 
"Nations  proud  and  haut.^^  Milton, 

Haut'boy  (ho'boi).  jf.  [F.  hautbois,  lit.,  high  wood; 
haut  high  +  bois  wood.  So  called  on  account  of  its. 
high  tone.  See  Haughty,  Bush;  and  cf.  Oboe.]  X.{Mus.y 
A  wind  instrument,  sounded  through  a  reed,  and  similar 
in  shape  to  tho  clarinet,  but  with  a  tliinner  tone.  Now 
more  commonly  called  oboe.     See  Jllu.st.  of  Oboe. 

2.   {Hot.)  A  sort  of  strawberry  {Fragaria  clatiar). 

Haut'boylst  (-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hatt'tboistc]  A  idayer 
on  the  Iiautboy. 

Hau'teln  diij'tan),  a.    [See  Haughty.]    1.  Haughty^ 

prrnnl.      [  ftbs.]  Chancer. 

2.  High  ;  —  said  of  the  voice  or  flight  of  birds.    [Obs."} 

II  HaU'teur'  (ho'ter'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  haut  liigh.  See- 
Haughty.]  Hiuighty  manner  or  spirit;  liaughtineaa ; 
priih'  ;  arrogance. 

r  Haurgoftt'(ho'goo'),  n.  [F.]  High  relish  or  flavor  ; 
high  seasoning. 

II  Haut'pas'  (ho^paOi  n.     [F.  haut  high  -f  pn/t  etep.J 


ale,    Bcnute,    c&re,    &id,    arm,    utile,    liual,    f^U  ;    ove,    uvcut,    dnd,    f€m,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    HI ;    old,    dbey,    6rb,    ddd ; 


HAUYNITE 

A  raised  part  of  tlie  floor  of  n  larpe  room ;  a  platform 
for  a  raieed  tiibit?  nr  tlirimf.     Sec  I>aih. 

Ha'iiy-nlt©  (a'ut-iiit),7i.  [From  tlif  French  miiior.ll- 
of^iat //«»!/.]  (iV'w.)  A  blue  isoim'tric  mim-ral,  cliarao- 
teristio  of  some  volcanh;  rocks.  It  in  a  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, lime,  and  soda,  with  tmlphate  of  lime. 

Ha-van'a  (h4-vSn'i),  a.  Of  or  pertaiiiintr  to  Havana, 
the  capital  of  the  irtland  of  Cuha  ;  a^,  an  llnvann  ci^-nr  ; 

—  formerly  sometimes  written -//(n'(i7»K/A.  —  ?(.  An  Ha- 
vana cigar. 

YouiiK  rriuik  Clavering  stole  lu3  fiUlicr's  J/uraunalig,  and 
.  .  .  emnkod  them  in  tlie  Mtable.  'Ifuwkcray. 

HaVan-eee'  (hflVSn-ez'  or  -es'),  <r.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Havana,  in  Cuba.  —  7i.  f^wg.  &  pi.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant, or  tiie  people,  of  Hiivana. 

Have  (hSv),  V.  t.  [imp.  S:  j'-  />■  Had  (had)  ;  ;;.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Having.  Indie,  present,  I  Itair,  thou  hast,  lio 
kits;  we,  ye,  they  have.']  [OK.  hnvcn,  hihbfn^  AS.  hab- 
ben  (iniperf .  /uefdc,  p.  p.  qflnrfil) ;  akin  to  OS.  hebbtan, 
D.  hebbt-n,  OFri'es.  hchbn^OHi^.  /i"bai,  (1.  /mbfii,  Icol. 
ha/a,  Sw.  ha/va,  Dan.  hurc,  Goth.  hah(ni,  nud  prob.  to  L. 
habere,  whence  F.  avoir.  Cf.  Able,  AvoiRnuPoia,  Bin- 
nacle, Habit.]  1.  To  hold  in  possession  or  control ;  to 
OTivn  ;  as,  he  has  a  farm. 

2.  To  possess,  as  something  which  appertains  to,  is 
connected  with,  or  affects,  one. 

The  earth  htith  bubbU-s,  &b  the  water  has.  Shak. 

He  lim(  a  fever  Iiitc.  Kcata. 

3.  To  accept  possession  of  ;  to  take  or  accept. 
Break  thy  mind  tu  me  in  broken  English !  wilt  tUou  hars  me  ? 

Shiik. 

4.  To  get  possession  of  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  get.  Shiik. 
6.  To  cause  or  procure  to  be ;  to  effect ;  to  exact ;  to 

desire ;  to  require. 

I  huii  the  church  nccumtely  described  to  me.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
Wouldst  thou  ha'-c  me  turn  traitnr  alsn  ?        £-/.  I.niton. 

6.  To  bear,  as  young ;  as,  she  has  just  had  a  child. 

7.  To  hold,  regard,  or  esteem. 

Of  thuni  shall  I  hi-  lutif  in  honor.       2  .'^am.  vi.  22. 

8.  To  cause  or  force  to  go ;  to  take.  "  The  stars  have 
us  to  bed."  Herbert.  '■'■  Have  out  all  men  from  me." 
2  Sam.  xiii.  9. 

9.  To  take  or  hold  (one's  self) ;  to  proceed  promptly ; 

—  used  reflexively,  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun; 
as,  to  have  after  one ;  to  have  at  one  or  at  a  thinjr,  /.  e., 
to  aim  at  one  or  at  a  thing ;  to  attack ;  to  have  with  a 
companion.  Shak. 

10.  To  be  under  necessity  or  obligation ;  to  be  com- 
pelled ;  —  followed  by  an  intinitive. 

Science  has,  and  will  lone  have,  to  be  a  divider  and  a  ppparn- 
tJ6t.  -1/.  Aruuld. 

The  lawB  of  philology  have  to  be  established  by  externul  com- 
parison and  induction.  Baric. 

11.  To  xmderstand. 

Ynu  have  me,  hove  you  not  ?  Shak. 

12.  To  put  in  an  awkward  position  ;  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of ;  as,  that  ia  where  he  had  him.     [Slarifj] 

UC^^  Have,  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  used  witli  tlie  past 
participle  to  form  preterit  tenses;  as,  I  have  li'ved;  I 
shall  hai-e  eaten.  Originally  it  was  used  only  with  tlio 
participle  of  transitive  verbs,  and  denoted  the  possession 
of  the  object  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  participle  ;  as, 
J  have  conquered  him^  I  have  or  ImM  him  in  a  coniiuered 
etate  ;  but  it  has  long  since  lost  this  inilcprndent  sif^niti- 
cauce,  and  is  used  with  the  partniplfs  Imth  of  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs  as  a  devi<_t;  for  expressing  past 
time.  Had  is  used,  especially  in  poetry,  for  would  nave 
OT  should  have. 

Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died.     Tcjin'fuon. 
To  have  a  care,  to  take  care  ;  to  be  on  one's  guard.  — 
To  have  (a  man)  out,  to  engage  (one)  in  a  duel.  —  To  have 
done  (with).    See  under  Do,  v.  i.  —  To  have  it  out,  to  speak 
freely ;  to  bring  an  affair  to  a  conclusion.  —  To  have  on, 
to  wear.  —  To  have  to  do  with.    See  under  Do,  v.  t. 
Syn.  —To  possess  ;  to  own.    See  Possess. 
Haveless,  a.    Having  little  or  nothing.   [Obs."]  Gou-er. 
Hav'e-lock    (hav'e-lQk),    n.       [From    Jfavefork,    an 
English  general  distinguislied  in  India  in  the  rebellion  of 
1S57.]     A  light  cloth  covering  for  the  head   and   neck, 
used  by  soldiers  as  a  protection  from  sunstroke. 

Ha'ven  (ha'v'n),  n.  [AS.  h.vfene  ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG. 
haven,  G.  ha/eii,  MHG.  habe,  Dan.  havn,  Icel.  ho/n,  Sw. 
hamn ;  akin  to  E.  have,  and  hence  orig.,  a  holder;  or  to 
heave  (see  Heave)  ;  or  akin  to  AS.  ha'f  sea,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
haf,  Dan.  hav,  which  ia  perh.  akin  to  E.  heave.']  1.  A 
bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sen,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  affords  anchorage  and  shelter  for  shipping ;  a 
harbor;  a  port. 

What  shipping  and  what  lading  's  in  our  haven.    Shrtk. 
Their  fiaveii  under  the  hill.  Jrint'/xoii. 

2.  A  place  of  safety ;  a  shelter;  an  asylum.  Shak. 

The  fiaveii,  or  the  rock  of  love.  ^Vlllllr. 

Ha'ven,  *•-  t.     To  shelter,  as  in  a  haven.  Keats. 

Ha'ven-age  (-Sj),  ".     Harbor  dues;  port  dues. 
Ha'Vened  (ha'v'nd),  p.  a.     Sheltered  in  a  haven. 

Blisffiil  havenrd  both  from  joy  and  pain.  Keats. 

Ha'ven-er  (lia'v'n-er),  n.     A  harbor  master.     [Obs.l 
Hav'er  (hSv'er),  n.     A  possessor  ;  a  holder.         Shak. 
Hav'er,  «.     [D.  haver  ;  akin  to  G.  haber.]     The  oat ; 
oats.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Haver  bread,  oaten  bread.  —  Haver  cake,  oaten  cake. 
Piers  Plowman.  —  Haver  grass,  the  wild  oat.  —  Haver 
meal,  oatmeal. 

Ha'ver  (ha'ver),  v.  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  maun- 
der ;  to  talk  foolislily ;  to  chatter.    [Scot.']   Sir  W.  Sroft. 

Hav'er-sack  (hSv'er-sSk),  «.  [F.  hrrre.wc,  G.  hahpr- 
sack,  sack  for  oats.     See  'Jd  Haver,  and  Sack  a  bag.] 

1.  A  bag  for  oats  or  oatmeal.     \_Prnv.  Eng.] 

2.  A  bag  or  case,  usually  of  stout  clotli,  in  which  a 
soldier  carries  his  rations  when  on  a  march; — distin- 
guished from  knapsack. 

3.  A  gunner's  case  or  bag  used  to  carry  cartridges 
from  the  ammunition  chest  to  the  piece  in  loading. 
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Ha-Ver'stan  (h4-vi*r'«h«n),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  dis- 
covered l)y,  Clnpton  Havers,  an  Englisli  physician  of  the 
sevcntei-nth  century. 

Haversian  canals  <A)iaf.).  the  small  canals  Llirougli  which 
the  bluO<i  veH.seJM  runiifv  in  lioiiu. 

::Havll-dar''  (li?tv'Tl--lar'),  h.  In  the  British  Indian 
arniicH,  a  uonconimiHsioued  officer  of  native  soldiers,  cor- 
rcHpittiding  to  a  sergeant, 

Havlldar  major,  a  native  sergeant  major  in  the  East  In-  1 
dian  army. 

Having  (having),  n.     Possession;  goods;  estate. 

1  "11  k ml  j'ou  Bomething  ;  my  haviwj  i»  not  iiuich.     6/iak. 
Havlor  (hilv'yer),  n.     [OE.  havonr,  a  corruption  of 
OF.  aveir,  avoir,  a  having,  of  saiiui  origin  as  K.  aver  a 
work  horse.     The  /*  is  due  to  confusion  with  E.  have.] 
Behavior;  demeanor.     \,(fbs.'\  Shak. 

Hav'OC  (hav'ok),  n.  [\V.  ha/og  devastation,  havoc; 
or,  if  tliis  be  itself  fr.  K.  havoc,  cf.  OF.  havot,  or  AS. 
haj'oc  hawk,  whieli  is  a  (;ruel  or  rapacious  bird,  or  F.  hai, 
roax!  a  cry  to  lioimds.]  Wide  and  general  destruction  ; 
devastation ;  waste. 

Aa  for  Saul,  he  made  harnr  of  the  church.    Atia\ni.i. 

Ve  ^ode,  what  hnrof  (loe»  ambition  make 

Amuiig  yijur  works  I  Addison. 

Hav'OC,  V.  t.    To  devastate  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  lay  wa.'.te. 

To  uaBte  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Milton. 

Hav'OC  interj.    [See  Havoc,  ?(.]    A  cry  in  war  as  the 

signal  for  indi.scriminate  slaughter.  Toonc. 

Do  nut  cry  havoc,  where  you  should  but  hunt 

Witli  inud't^t  wiirruiit.  Shnk. 

Cry  'havoc,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  I         Shak. 

Haw  (ha),  n.     [OE.  hawe,  AS.  haga  ;  akin  to  D.  haag 

hedge,  G.  'hag,  hecke,  Icel.  hagi  pasture,  Sw.  hage,  Dan. 

Aaregarden.  V12.  Cf.HAooAiiD,  Ha-ha, Haugh,  Hedge.] 

1.  A  hedge  ;  an  inclosed  garden  or  yard. 
And  eke  there  wus  a  polecat  iu  his  haw.        Vhavccr. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn.  Bacon. 
Haw,   n.     [Etymol.    uncertain.]      {Anat.)   Tlie  third 

eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane.  See  Kictitatmg  mem- 
brane, under  Nictitate. 

Haw,  n.  [Cf.  ha  an  interjection  of  wonder,  surprise, 
or  hesitation.]  An  intermission  or  hesitation  of  speech, 
with  a  sound  somewhat  like  haw!  also,  the  sound  so 
made.     "  Hums  or  haws.'''  Congreve. 

Haw,  V.  i.  To  stop,  in  speaking,  with  a  sound  like 
haic  ;  to  speak  with  interruption  and  hesitation. 

Cut  it  short;  don't  prose  —don't  hum  and  hate     C/icstrrficld. 

Haw,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hawed  (had)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hawino.]  [Written  also  hoi.]  [Perhaps  coiuiected 
with  here,  hither;  cf.,  however,  F.  hahau,  hurhau,  hue, 
inierj.  used  in  turning  a  horse  to  the  right,  G.  hoft,  hii, 
interj.  used  in  calling  to  a  horse.]  To  turn  to  tlie  near 
side,  or  toward  the  driver  ;  —  saiil  of  cattle  or  a  team  : 
a  word  used  by  teamsters  in  guiding  their  teams,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  imperative.     See  Gee. 

To  haw  and  gee,  or  To  haw  and  gee  about,  to  go  from  one 
thing  to  another  without  good  reason  ;  to  hnvc  no  settled 
purpose  ;  to  be  irresolute  or  unstable.     [Colloq.] 

Haw,  V.  f.  To  cause  to  turn,  as  a  team,  to  the  near 
side,  or  toward  the  driver;  as,  to  haw  a  tpain  of  oxen. 

To  haw  and  gee,  nr  To  haw  and  gee  about,  to  lead  this 
way  and  that  at  will ;  to  lead  by  the  nose  ;  to  master  or 
control.     [Colloq.] 

Ha-wai'lan  Oia^wl'yrtn),  a.  Belonging  to  Hawaii  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  —  n. 
A  native  of  Hawaii. 

Hawe'bake'  (lia'bak'),  n.  Probably,  the  baked  berry 
of  the  hawthorn  tree,  that  ia,  coarse  fare.  See  l.=.t  Haw, 
2.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Haw'flnch'  (ha'finch'),  n,    {Zobl.)  Tlie  common  Eu- 
ropean    grosbeak      {Cocco- 
tlirniistes  vulgaris); — called 
also  cherrii  finch,  and  coble. 

Haw-liaw'  (ha-ha'),  n. 
[Duplication  of  ftaiu  a 
hedge.]     See  Ha-ha. 

Haw-haw',  v.  i.    [Of  imi- 


Cooper'e  Hawk  {Accipiter  Cooprri). 


tative  origin.]   To  laugh  hois-  ',,,-,. 

terously.     [Cofloq.     U.  5.]  HawGnch. 

We  haw-hau'd,  I  tell  you,  for  more  thnn  half  an  hour. 

Major  J'ick  Jjoivning. 

Hawk  (ha'O,  n.  [OE.  hnuk  (prob.  fr.  lce\.),  havek, 
AS.  ha/or,  hraj'oc; 
akin  to  D.  havik^ 
OHG.  habuh,  G. 
h  a  b  i  c  h  t,  Icel. 
haukr,  Sw.  hok, 
Dan.  hog,  prob. 
from  the  root  of 
K.  heave.']  (Zoijl.) 
One  of  numerous 
species  and  genera 
of  rapacious  birds 
of  the  family  Fal- 

co7)id3e.  They  differ  from  the  true  falcons  in  lacking 
the  prominent  tooth  and  notch  of  the  bill,  and  in  having 
shorter  and  less  pointed  wings.  Many  are  of  large  size 
and  grade  into  the  eagles.  Some,  as  the  goshawk,  were 
formerly  trained  like  falcons.  In  a  more  general  sense 
the  word  is  not  infrequently  applied,  also,  to  true  fal- 
cons, as  the  sparrow  haivk,  pigeon  hawk,  duck  hatvk, 
and  prairie  hawk. 

rr^^Among  the  common  American  species  are  the 
red-tailed  h:iwk  (/iafeo  borealis);  the  red-shouldered  ( /?. 
linentiis);  the  broad-winged  iB.  Penn.tiihanicnf.):  the 
rough-legged  (Arrhibutco  laoopns);  the  sharp-sliinned 
Arciuifer  f>t.trr/s).  See  Fishhawk.  Go'^hawk,  Marsh 
hawk,  under  Marsh,  Ai'jfd  hawkt  under  Night. 

Bee  hawk  {Zo'M.),  the  honey  buzzard.  —  Eagle  hawk. 
Sfe  under  Eagle. —Hawk  eagle  (Zo'nL)^  an  Asi.itic  bird 
of  tlie  genus  Sfiizcefus.  or  Limnri'tus,  intermedi:ite  be- 
tween the  hawks  and  eagles.  There  are  several  species. 
—  Hawk  fly  (Zool.).  a  voracious  fty  of  the  family  A.^i/id:r. 
,  See  Honiet  jiij,  under  Hornet.  —  Hawk  moth,   i  Zo-d.)  See 


^       llawkbill.  orTortoise-t-hcll 
One  Turtle. 
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Hawk  moth,  in  the  VocaT)ulary.  —  Hawk  owl.    (Zodl.)  (a) 

A   nortlieni   owl  i.Suniin   vliiJa) 

of  Europe  and  Ani'Tica.     It  IlieN 

by  rlay,  and  in  stjiiie  r4:wi>cctH  re- 

semlfleH  the  liawkw.     ilo  An  owl 

of    India  (.Mnor    scultll'itu.fi. 

Hawk'B  bill  i/Ioroloiji/u  tlie  na'.vl 

for    the    rack,  in   tiie    striking 

mechanism  of  a  clock. 

Hawk  (hak),  ?■,  i.  limp.&jf. 
p.  Hawked  (hakt) ;  n.  pr.  A:  vb. 
n.  Hawking.]'  1.  To  catch,  or 
attempt  to  catch,  birds  by  means 
of  hawks  trained  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  let  loose  on  the  prey ; 
to  priu;tice  falconry. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Eniiim 
hawk.".  Pri-.r. 

2.  To  make  an  attack  while 

on  the  wing;  to  soar  and  strike 

like  a  hawk; — generally  with 

at ;  as,  to  hawk  at  flies.  Dryden. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of 

pliicr, 

Wa«  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  nt   Hawk  Owl  (Sumia  uhda). 
and  killed.  Shah. 

Hawk,  1'.  i.  \y^.  hochi."]  To  clear  the  throat  with 
an  audible  sound  by  forcing  an  expiratory  current  of  air 
through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  depres^M-d  hojt 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  thus  aiding  in  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  substances. 

Hawk,  V.  t.    To  raise  by  hawking,  as  phlegm. 

Hawk,  n.  [W.  hoch.']  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm 
from  tlie  throat,  accompanied  with  iioiKe. 

Hawk,  V.  t.  [Akin  to  I),  hanker  a  hawker,  G.  h'oken,- 
hVicken,  to  higgle,  to  retail,  h'oke,  hokcr,  a  higgler,  huck- 
Bter.  See  Huckster.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the 
street ;  to  carry  (merchandise)  about  from  place  to  jdaco 
for  sale ;  to  peddle  ;  as,  to  hawk  goods  or  pamphlets. 

Uis  workfi  were  hawked  in  every  street.  Swift. 

Hawk,  n.    {Mn-^onnj)  A  small  board,  with  a  handle 
I  on  the  undir  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Hawk  boy,  an  attendant  on  a  plasterer  to  supply  him 
with  mortar. 

HawkT)!!!'  (-bTlO,  n.     (Zool.)  A  sea  turtle  (Erctmo- 
chelys  imbrica(a),  which  yields 
tlie    best    quality    of    tortoise 
shell ;  —  called  •aXao  caret. 

HawkT)it' (-bit'),  n.  {Bo(.) 
The  fall  dandelion  (Leojitodoii 
aiitwnnnde).  i 

Hawked  (hakt),  a.     Curved  8  0 
like  a  hawk's  bill ;  crooked. 

Hawk'er   (hak'er), 
who  sells  wares  by  crying  them 
in  the  street ;  hence,  a  peddler  or  a  packman.         Suift. 

Hawk'er,  v,  i.  To  sell  goods  by  outcry  in  the  street. 
lObs.]  Hvdthras. 

Hawk'er,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hafecere.  See  1st  Hawk.]  A 
falconer. 

Hawk'ey  (-J).  t?.    See  Hockey.  HoUmcay.. 

Hawk'-eyed' (-iJ')»  «•  Having  a  keen  eye;  sharp- 
eiglited  ;  di.sccrning. 

Hawk'  moth'  (m3th' 
the   family   Sphingidpc,   of 
which  there  are  numerous 
genera  and  species.     They 
are  large,  handsome  motli;^, 
which     fly 
mostly  at  twi- 
light and  hov- 
er about  flow- 
ers  liko    a    hum 
niing  bird,  sucking 
the  honey  by  means 
of  a  long,  slender  pro- 
boscis.     The    larv;e    are 
large,  hairless  caterpillars 
ornamented  with  green  and  other 
bright  colors,  and  often  with  a 
caudal  spine.    See  Sphixx,  also  To- 
bacco worm,  and  Tomato  xrorra. 

C^"'  The  larv^  of  several  ."Spe- 
cies of  hawk  moths  feed  on  grape- 
vines. The  elm-tree  hawk  moth 
Is  Cendomin  Ainijntor. 

Hawk'weed'(-"ed'),n.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hieracium,'  —  so  called  from 
the  ancient  belief  that  birds  of  prey  used  its  juice  to 
strengthen  their  vision,  (b)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sene- 
cio  {S.  hieran'f alius).  Loudem. 

Hawm  (ham),  n.     See  Haulm,  straw. 

Hawm,  V.  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  lounge ;  to 
loiter.     \^Prov.  Eng."}  Tennyson. 

Hawse  (haz  or  has  ;  277),  n.  [Orig.  a  hairse  hole,  or 
hole  in  the  bow  of  the  ship;  cf.  Icel.  hals.  hals,  vecli, 
part  of  the  bows  of  a  ship,  AS.  heals  neck.  See  Collar, 
and  cf.  Halse  to  embrace.]     1.  A  hawse  hole.     Harris. 

2.  {Xaut.)  (a)  The  situation  of  the  cables  when  a  ves- 
sel Is  moored  with  two  anchors,  one  on  the  starboard, 
the  other  on  the  port  bow.  (b)  Tlie  distance  ahead  to 
which  tlie  cables  usuall_v  extend  ;  as,  the  ship  has  a  clear 
or  open  hawse,  or  a  foul  harvse  ;  to  anchor  in  our  hawse, 
or  athwart  hawse,  (r)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  bow  in 
which  are  the  hawse  holes  for  the  cables. 

Athwart  hawse.  See  under  Athwart.  —  Fotil  hawse,  a 
hawse  in  which  the  cables  cross  each  other,  or  are  twisted 
togetlier.  —  Hawae  Mock,  a  block  used  to  stop  up  a  hawse 
hole  at  sea  :  —  called  also  haw.ie  ph/o.  —  MAWM  hole,  a  hole 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  through  which  a  cable  passes.— 
Hawse  piece,  one  of  the  foremost  timbers  of  a  ship,  through 
whicli  the  liawse  hole  is  cut.  —  Hawae  plug.  Same  as 
llmrse  blnck  labovet.  —To  come  in  at  the  liawse  holes,  to 
enter  the  naval  ser\ire  at  tlie  lowest  grade.  {Cnnt]  — 
To  frsBhen  the  hawse,  to  veer  out  a  little  more  cable  and 
bring  the  cliafe  ,and  strain  on  another  part. 


115).      {ZoU.)  Auymotbof 


Tobacco  Ilawk 
(Macroglia  (tntJliim), 
and  its  Larvn,  tlic  To- 
bacco Worm. 


use,    unite,    n?*^^)    ^V^^i    ^P*    ^^^^  *    Pi^y  *    food,   foot ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sine,   ink ;    tben,    tlim ;    bON  ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Haws'er  (haz'er  or  has'er).  71.  [From  F.  hausser  to 
lift,  raije  l,cf.  OF.  kausstree  towpatli.  tuwing,  F.  htius- 
siere  hawser),  LL.  alti'ire,  Ir.  L.  altus  hinh.  See  Haugh- 
ty.] A  large  rope ;  specif.,  a  right-handed  rope  made  of 
three  strands  each  containing  many  yarns, 

JI^*^  Three  hawsers  twisted  together  make  a  cable  ; 
but  in  nautical  usage  the  distinction  between  cable  and 
hawser  is  often  one  of  size  rather  than  of  manufacture. 

HawBer  iron,  a  calking  iron. 

Haws'er-lald'  (-lad'),  a.  Made  in  the  manner  of  a 
hawser.    Of.  Cable-LvUD,  and,  see  Illust.  of  Cordage. 

Hawthorn'  (ha'thGm'),  n.  [AS.  Imyiporn,  hiegpom. 
See  Haw  a  hedge*,* and  Thorn.]  {Bot.)  A  thorny  shrub 
or  tree  (the  Cratxnus  oiyacaniha),  having  deeply  lobed, 
shining  leaves,  small,  roselike,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
fruit  called  haw.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  hedges, 
and  for  standards  in  gardens.  The  American  hawtliorn  is 
Cratxgus  cordata,  which  has  the  leaves  but  little  lobed. 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  ?  Shai:. 

Hay  (ha),  71.  [AS.  hegp  .*  cf.  F.  kaie,  of  German  origin. 
See  Haw  a  hedge,  Hedge.]     1.  A  hedge.     I0l,s.'\ 

2.  A  net  set  around  the  haunt  of  an  animal,  especially 
of  a  rabbit.  Howe. 

To  dance  the  hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Shak. 

Hay,  V-  i-     To  lav  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 

Hay,  ".  [OE.  hei,  AS.  heg ;  akin  to  D.  hooi,  OHG. 
hcwi,  houici,  G.  hen,  Dan.  Sz  Sw.  ho,  Icel.  kfj,  ^ a,  Goth. 
kmi't  gross,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  heiv.  See  Hew  to  cut.] 
Grass  cut  and  cured  for  fodder. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Camden. 

Ilaij  may  be  dried  too  much  ns  well  as  too  little.    C.  h.  Flint. 

Hay  cap,  a  canvas  coveriag  for  a  haycock. —Hay  fever 
{ Afi't/.),  nasal  catarrh  accompanied  with  fever,  and  some- 
times with  paroxysms  of  dyspncea,  to  wliich  some  persons 
are  subject  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  the  eflBuvium  from  hay,  and  to  the 
pollen  of  certain  plants.  It  is  also  called  h"//  nstkmay 
hoy  cold^  rose  cokf^  and  rose  fever.  —Hay  knife,  a  sharp 
instrument  used  in  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow.  — 
Hay  press,  a  press  for  baling  loose  hay.—  Hay  tea.  the  juice 
of  hay  extracted  by  boiling,  used  as  food  for  cattle,  etc.— 
Hay  tedder,  a  machine  for  spreading  and  turning  new- 
mown  hay.    See  Tedder. 

Hay.  r.  i.    To  cut  and  cure  grass  for  hay. 

Hay'blrd'  (ha'berd'),  "•  (ZouJ.)  {n)  The  European 
epotted  flycatcher,     ih)  The  European  blackcap. 

HaytOte'  (hal^of).  n.  [See  Hay  hedge,  and  Bote, 
and  cf.  Hedgebote-]  {.Evg.  Law)  An  allowance  of  wood 
to  a  tenant  for  repairing  his  hedges  or  fences  ;  hedgebote. 
See  Bote.  Blackstone. 

Hay'cock^  (baTtok'),  n.  A  conical  pile  or  heap  of 
hay  in  the  field. 

The  tanned  haycockin  the  mead.  Milton. 

Hay'-CUt'ter  (ha'kut'ter),  n.  A  ma?liine  in  which 
hay  is  oliopped  short,  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Hay'iield''  (lia'feld').  "■  A  field  where  grass  for  hay 
has  been  cut ;  a  meadow.  Coivper. 

Hay'fork'  (ha'lSrk'),  n.  A  fork  for  pitching  and  ted- 
ding hay. 

Horse  hayfork,  a  contrivance  for  unloading  hay  from 
tlic  cart  and  depositing  it  in  the  lolt,  or  on  a  mow,  by 
horse  power. 

Hayloft'  (ha'lOft/  ;_115),  n.    A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay, 

Hay^m£U£'er  (lia'mak'erj,  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  and 
cures  hay. 

2.  A  machine  for  curing  hay  in  rainy  weather. 

Hay'mak  ing,  n.  The  operation  or  work  of  cutting 
grass  and  curing,'  it  for  haj'. 

Hay'moW  (ha'mou'),  n.  1.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay 
laid  up  in  a  barn  for  preservation. 

2.  The  place  in  a  barn  where  hay  is  deposited. 

Hay'ract^  (ha'r^k^),  n.  A  frame  mounted  on  the 
nuniing  gear  of  a  wagon,  and  used  in  hauling  hay,  straw, 
Bheavea,  etc.  ;  — _called  also  hay  rigging. 

Hay'rake'  (ha'rakO,  n.  A  rake  for  collecting  hay ; 
especially,  a  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses. 

Hay 'rick'  (-rtk  ),  n.  Aheap  or  pile  of  hay,  usually 
covered  with  thati-h  for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

Hay'Stack'  (ha'stak'),  n.  A  stack  or  conical  pile  of 
hay  in  the  open  air.  Shak. 

Hay'stalk'  (ha'stak'),  n.     A  stalk  of  hay. 

Hay 'thorn'  (ha'tli6rn'),  n.     Hawthorn.  J?.  Scot. 

Hay'tl-an  (ha'tt-an),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hayti.— 
n.     A  native  of  Hayti.     [Written  also  IIaitian.'\ 

Hay'ward  (lia'werd),  n.  [Hoy  a,  hedge  -j-  j/v/n/.]  An 
officer  who  is  appointed  to  guard  hedges,  and  to  keep 
cattle  from  breaking  or  cropping  them,  and  \vhose  fur- 
ther duty  it  is  to  impound  animals  found  ruiming  at  large. 

Haz'ard  (hSz'Erd),  n.  [F.  hnsard,  Sp.  azar  an  un- 
iorescen  disaster  or  accident,  an  unfortunate  card  or 
throw  at  dice,  prob.  fr.  Ar.  zahr,  znr,  a  die.  which,  with 
the  article  nl  tlie,  would  give  azzahr,  ozzar.]  1.  A  game 
of  chance  played  with  dice.  Chaucer. 

2.  TJie  uncertain  result  of  throwing  a  die ;  hence,  a 
fortuitous  event ;  chance ;  accident ;  casualty. 

I  will  Btand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  t^hak. 

3.  Riak  ;  danger;  peril ;  as,  he  encountered  the  enemy 
at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  and  life. 

Men  arc  led  on  from  one  htagc  ol  Hfe  to  another  in  a  condi- 
tion of  the  utmost  hazard.  Jiogfm. 

4.  {Billiards)  Holing  a  ball,  whether  the  object  ball 
(winning  hazard)  or  the  i)layer'8  ball  (losing  hazard). 

5.  Anything  that  is  hazarded  or  risked,  as  the  stakes 
in  Riming.     "Your  latter  hazard."  Shak. 

Hftzord  table,  at.ible  on  which  hazard  is  played,  or  any 
£ainc  of  chance  for  utakeB.  —  To  nm  the  h&z&rd,  to  take 
the  chance  or  rink. 

Syn,— Danger:  risk;  chance.    See  Dangrr. 

Haz'ard,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hazarded;  p.  pr.  Sc  vb. 
n.  Hazarduto.]     [Cf.  F.  hasarder.     See  Hazard,  7*,] 


1.  To  expose  to  the  operation  of  chance ;  to  put  in 

danger  of  loss  or  injury  ;  to  venture  ;  to  risk. 

Mi.u  hazard  nuthiii;,'  \i\  a  cuurce  oi  evaii^fhcul  ulK-dicnce. 

John  Clarke. 
He  hazards  his  neck  to  the  halter.  FulUr. 

2.  To  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on. 

I  hazarded  the  Iusb  of  whom  I  loved  Shak. 

They  hazard  to  cut  their  feet.  Larnlor. 

Syn.  —  To  venture  ;  risk  ;  jeopard  ;  peril ;  endanger. 
Haz'ard  (hiSz'erd).   v.  i.     To  try  the  chance  ;  to  en- 
counter nsk  or  danger.  Shak. 
Haz'ard-a-ble   (-a-b'l),   a.      1.    Liable  to  hazard  or 
chance;  uncertain;  risky.                            Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Such  as  can  be  hazarded  or  risked. 
HaZ'ard-er  (-er),  7i.     1.  A  player  at  the  game  of  haz- 
ard  ;  a  gamester.     [Obs.]                                         Chaucer. 
2.  One  who  hazards  or  ventures. 
Haz'ard-ize  (-iz),  n.     A  hazardous  attempt  or  situa- 
tion;  hazard.     [Obs.] 

Herself  had  run  into  that  hazardize.         Spenser. 
Haz'aid-ous  (-iis),  a.     [Cf.  F.  hasardeux.']    Exposed 
to  hazard  ;  dangerous  ;  risky. 

The  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  hi^jh  !  MUton. 

Syn.  — Perilous ;  dangerous;  bold;  daring;  adventur- 
ous ;  Venturesome  ;  precarious ;  uncertain. 

—  Haz'ard-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Haz'ard-ous-ness,  n. 

Haz'aid-ry  (-rj),  n.  1.  Playing  at  hazard ;  gamuig ; 
gambling.     [i2.]  Chaucer. 

2-  Rashness;  temerity,     [i?.]  SpfJiser. 

Haze  (haz),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hdss  gray  ;  akin  to  AS. 
hasu^  heasti,  gray;  or  Armor,  aezeji,  ezen,  warm  vapor, 
exhalation,  zephyr.]  Light  vapor  or  smoke  in  the  air 
which  more  or  less  impedes  vision,  with  little  or  no 
dampness  ;  a  lack  of  transparency  in  the  air  ;  hence,  figu- 
ratively, obscurity ;  dimness. 

O'er  the  sky 
The  silvery  haze  of  Bummer  drawn.       Tenrtyson. 
AbL'Ve  the  world's  uncertain  haze.  Kehle. 

Haze,  V.  i.     To  be  hazy,  or  thick  with  haze.  Ray. 

Haze.  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hazed  (hazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  V.  Hazing.]  [Also  fiase.l  [Cf.  Sw.  hasa  to  ham- 
strhig,  fr.  has  hough,  CD.  hse.<;.';eti  ham.]  1.  To  harass 
by  exacting  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  or  ditncult  work, 

2.  To  harass  or  annoy  by  playing  abusive  or  shameful 
tricks  upon ;  to  humiliate  by  practical  jokes  ;  — used  esp. 
of  college  students  ;  as,  the  sophomores  hnzpd  a  freshman. 

Ha'zel  (ha'z'l),  n.  [OE.  hasel,  AS.  h;hsel ;  akin  to 
D.  hazelnar,  G.  hasel,  OHG.  hnsal.,  hasala,  Icel.  hasl, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  hassel,!,.  corylns,  ior  cosyhis.'}  1.  (Bot.)  A 
shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  genus  Coryhis,  as  the  C.  arel- 
laiiat  bearing  a  nut  containing  a  kernel  of  a  mild,  fari- 
naceoua  taste  ;  the  filbert.  The  American  species  are  C. 
Americajia^which  produces  the  common  hazelnut,  and 
C.  rostj-ata.     See  Filbert.  Gray. 

2.  A  miner's  name  for  freestone.  Raymond. 

Hazel  earth,  soil  suitable  for  the  hazel ;  a  fertile  loam.  — 
Hazel  grouse  (Zf'Ji/.),  a  European  grouse  (£o7msa  6e/«//j?//), 
allied  to  the  American  ruti'ed  grouse.  —Hazel  hoe,  a  kind 
of  grub  hoe.  —Witch  hazel.    See  Witch-hazel,  and  Hasi- 

AilELIS. 

Ha'zel,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  hazels,  or  of  the  wood  of 
the  hazel ;  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  hazel ;  as, 
a  hazel  waud. 

I  sit  me  down  beside  the  hazel  grove.  Keble. 

2.  Of  a  light  brown  color,  like  the  hazelnut.  "Thou 
hast  hazel  eyes."  Shak. 

Haze'less  (haz'15.s),  a.     Destitute  of  haze.       Tyndall. 

Ha'zel-ly  (ha'zT-li-),  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazelnut ; 
of  a  liglit  brown.  Moi/t/ner. 

Ha'zel-nut'  (ha'z'l-nuf),  n.  [AS.  hseselhnutu.}  The 
nut  of  the  hazel.  Shak. 

Ha'zel-wort'  i-wflrt'),  n.     {Bot.)  The  asarabacca. 

Ha'zl-ly  (ha'zi-ly\  adv.  In  a  hazy  mamier  ;  mistily  ; 
obscurely ;  confusedly. 

Ha'zl-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazy. 

Ha'zle  (lia'z'l),  V.  t.     To  make  dry  ;  to  dry.     [Obs.'] 

Ha'zy  (iia'zy),  a.  [From  Haze,  n.]  1.  Thick  with 
haze ;  soniewliat  obscured  with  haze  ;  not  clear  or  trans- 
parent.    "  A  tender,  hazy  brightness.**         Wordsworth. 

2.  Obscure ;  confused ;  not  clear ;  as,  a  hazy  argu- 
ment ;  a  hazy  intellect.  Mrs.  Gore. 

He  (he),  pron.  [nom.  He;  poss.  His  (hTz) ;  obj.  Hiu 
(htm);  pi.  vovi.  Thet  (tha) ;  posf.  Their  or  Theirs 
(thSrz  or  tharz)  ;  obj.  Them  (thPm).]  [AS.  Ae,  masc, 
AetJ,  fem.,  hit,  neut. ;  pi.  M,  or  hie,  hig  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
hi,  D.  hijy  OS.  he,  hi,  G.  keute  to-day,  Goth,  hinnna, 
dat.  masc,  this,  hina,  accus.  masc,  and  hiia,  accus.  neut., 
and  prob.  to  L.  A/cthis.  V183.  Cf.  It.]  1.  The  man 
or  male  being  (or  object  personified  to  which  the  mas- 
culine gender  is  assigned),  previously  designated  ;  a  pro- 
noun of  the  mascTdiiie  gender,  usually  referring  to  a 
specified  subject  already  indicated. 

Tliy  dcnire  shall  be  to  thy  hueband,  and  he  shall  nde  over 

thee.  (len.  iii.  16. 

Thou  whnlt  fear  the  Lord  thv  God  ;  him  shall  thou  serve. 

fiiut.  X.  20. 

2.  Anyone;  the  man  or  person;  —  used  indefinitely, 
and  usually  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

//(■  that  walkoth  with  wine  mm  Nhall  bf  wise.     Prov.  xiii.  20. 

3.  Man;  a  male;  any  male  person; — in  this  sense 
used  substantively.  Chancer. 

1  stand  to  answer  then, 
Or  any  If.  tin-  prniident  of  thy  sort.  ."^hak. 

^/W"  When  a  collective  noun  or  a  class  is  referred  to,  he 
is  01  common  gender.  In  t-arly  Knglish,  he  referred  to  a 
feminine  or  neuter  noun,  or  to  one  in  the  plural,  as  well 
aH  to  a  no\ni  in  tlic  masculine  singular.  In  composition, 
he  deiiotcH  a  male  animal ;  as,  a  //r-goat. 

-head  f-h?d),  sujJiT.     A  variant  of  -hood. 

Head  (hCd),  n.  [OE.  hed,  hrvrd,  heaved,  AS.  heafod; 
akin  to  I),  hoo/d^  OHG.  JwjibU,  G.  haupt,  Icel.  hf\fnS, 
Sw.  hu/vud,  Dan.  hovrd,  Goth,  hauhip.  The  word  dooa 
not  correspond  regularly  to  L.  caput  head  (cf.  K.  Chibf, 
Cadet,  Capital),  and  its  origin  is  unknown.]     1.  The 


anterior  or  superior  part  of  an  animal,  containing  the 
brain,  or  chief  ganglia  uf  tlie  nervous  system,  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  higher  uuiiuals,  the  chief  sensory  orgami ;  poll ; 
cephalon. 

2.  The  uppermost,  foremost,  or  most  important  part 
of  an  inauiiuate  object ;  such  a  part  as  may  be  considered 
to  resemble  the  liead  of  an  aiiimal  ;  often,  also,  the  larger, 
thicker,  or  heavier  part  or  extremity,  in  distinction  from 
the  smaller  or  thinner  part,  or  from  the  point  or  edge  ; 
as,  the  head  of  a  cane,  a  nail,  a  spear,  an  ax,  a  maat,  a 
sail,  a  ship ;  that  which  covers  and^closes  tlie  top  or  the 
end  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  as,  the  head  of  a  cask  or  a  steam 
boiler. 

3.  The  place  where  the  head  shoidd  go ;  as,  the  head 
of  a  bed,  of  a  grave,  etc. ;  the  head  of  "a  carriage,  that 
is,  the  hood  which  covers  the  head. 

4.  The  most  prominent  or  important  member  of  any 
organized  body ;  the  chief ;  the  leader ;  as,  the  head  of 
a  college,  a  school,  a  church,  a  state,  and  the  like. 
"Their  princes  and  heads.''''   JRobynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

The  heads  of  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy.     Tdlotsan. 
Your  head  I  him  apponit.  Milton. 

B.  Tlie  place  of  honor,  or  of  command ;  the  most  im- 
portant or  foremost  position  ;  the  front ;  as,  the  head  of 
the  table  ;  the  head  of  a  column  of  soldiers. 

An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  troops,  with  the  (hike  of 
Marlborough  at  the  heait  ot  them.  Adtlinnn. 

6.  Kach  one  among  manj' ;  an  individual ;  —  often  used 
in  a  plural  sense  ;  as,  a  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

If  there  he  six  millions  of  people,  there  are  about  four  acres 
for  evcr.v  hi  ad.  Giaiait. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  intellect ;  the  brain  ;  the  under- 
standing ;  the  mental  faculties;  as,  a  good  head,  that  is, 
a  good  mind  ;  it  never  entered  his  head,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  ;  of  his  own  head,  of  his  own  thought  or  will. 

Men  who  had  lost  both  luad  and  heart.    Macaiday. 

8.  The  sotirce,  fountain,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a 
stream  or  river  ;  as,  the  head  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  the 
altitude  of  the  source,  or  the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of 
water,  above  a  given  place,  as  above  an  orifice  at  which 
it  issues,  and  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  height  or 
from  motion  ;  sometimes  also,  the  quantity  in  reserve  ; 
as,  a  mill  or  reservoir  has  a  good  head  of  water,  or  ten 
feet  head  ;  also,  that  part  of  a  gulf  or  bay  most  remote 
from  the  outlet  or  the  sea. 

9.  A  headland  ;  a  promontory ;  as,  Gay  ^earf.     Shak, 

10.  A  separate  part,  or  topic,  of  a  discourse  ;  a  theme 
to  be  expanded ;  a  subdivision ;  as,  the  heads  of  a  sermon. 

11.  Culminating  point  or  crisis ;  hence,  strength ; 
force  ;  height. 

Ere  foul  ein.  gathering  head,  shall  break  into  corruption.  Shal. 

The  indisposition  which  has  Innt:  hnng  upon  me,  is  at  hist 

grown  to  Buch  a /learf,  that  it  must  quickly  make  on  end  ol  me 

or  of  itself.  Addison. 

12.  Power  ;  armed  force. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head.    Shak. 

13.  A  headdress  ;  a  covering  of  the  liead ;  as,  a  laced 
hei'd  ;  a  head  of  hair.  Sirift, 

14.  An  ear  of  wheat,  barley,  or  of  one  of  the  other 
small  cereals. 

15.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  deuse  cluster  of  flowers,  as  in  clover, 
daisies,  thistles;  a  capitulum.  (6)  A  dense,  compact  mass 
of  leaves,  as  in  a  cabbage  or  a  lettuce  plant. 

16.  The  antlers  of  a  deer. 

17.  A  rounded  mass  of  foam  which  rises  on  n  pot  of 
beer  or  other  effervescing  liquor.  Mortimer. 

18.  pi.  Tiles  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house.         Knight. 
C^^  H''nd  is  often  used  adjectivelv  or  in  8elf-e:n>]ain- 

ing  combinations ;  as,  Aa/t/ gear  or  hfod^enT,  heait  reet. 
Cf.  Head,  (/. 

A  buck  of  the  first  head,  a  male  fallow  deer  in  its  fifth 
year,  when  it  attains  its  complete  set  of  antlers.     >-'hak. 

—  By  the  bead.  iAaut.)  See  under  By. —Elevator  head. 
Feed  head.  etc.  See  under  Elevator,  Feed.  etc.  -  From 
head  to  foot,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  man  :  cum- 
pli-lrlv  ;  tliroughivut.  "Arm  iiif,  ;iud;irity,  frnui  hmd  to 
J'oiif.''^  .s/iak.  —Head  and  ears,  with  the  whole  ]>ci-.son  ; 
deeplv  ;  completelv  :  as.  lie  was  hi  iid  unJ  ears  in  debt  or 
in  tn.ubh'.    [c'(.//-7.1^Head  fast.    iXaul.)  See  Mb  Fast. 

—  Head  kidney  iAnut.),  the  most  anterior  of  the  three  pairs 
of  eiiibrynuic  renal  organs  developed  inmost  vertebrates; 
the  proiH  pliros.  —  Head  money,  a  capitation  tax;  a  poll 
tax.  Milf",i.  —  Head  pence,  a  poll  tax.  [obs.]  -  Head  aea, 
a  sea  that  uu'ets  tlie  liead  of  a  vessel  or  rolls  against  her 
course.  -  Head  and  shoulderB.  (ai  By  force  :  violently  ;  as, 
to  drag  (■Uf.  /i'a<l  aixi  .s/ii'i/lders.  "  They  bring  in  every 
figtirr  nf  sp.-fch,  head  'ind  shaidders.''  Feltoii.  {bi  By 
tin-  height  of  tlie  head  .^ll<l  shoulders;  hence,  by  a  great 
df^nr  (ir  .sp.nre  ;  by  fur  ;  nuicli ;  as,  he  is  head  mid  shnul- 
drr.-i  above  them.  —  Head  or  tail,  this  side  or  that  side; 
tliis  tiling  or  that ;  —  a  plirase  used  in  throwing  a  coin  to 
di^«  iilf  a  clinii-e,  questinii.  nr  stake,  hrtu]  being  the  side  of 
tlio  <  uiii  bearing  tlie  erlig\'  m-  piiiiriinl  figure  (ur,  in  <'at^e 
tbcr.'  isn.-  head  or  face  on  i-il  lier  side,  that  side  "  bi<li  has 
the  datt*  mi  it',  nti.l  hnl  the  other  side.  -  Neither  head  nor 
tail,  neither  bej^-iiuiiiig  nor  end;  neither  this  thing  nor 
that ;  nothing  I  hst  met  ordetiiiite  ;  — a  phrase  used  in  speak- 
ing of  what  is  iiidrliiiite  or  colli  usi'd  ;  as,  tliev  madi'7f///;fr 
hradnar  fad  of  tlie  matter.  |  r..//r<./.l  —  Head  wind.  a"ind 
that  blows  in  a  <lireelieii  opnosite  tiic  vessel's  <(tiir.sc.  ~ 
Out  of  one'B  own  head,  acionling  to  one's  o\mi  idea  ;  w  ith- 
out  tlie  adviiM"  or  coeperation  of  another.  Over  the  head 
of,  beyoii'i  ttie  eouipreiieiision  of.  JJ.  Arjiold.  —  To  be  oat 
of  one'8  head,  to  be  temporarily  insane.  —To  com*  or  draw 
to  a  head.  See  viiidcr  Come,  Draw.  —  To  give  (one>  the 
head,  <'r  To  pive  head,  to  let  go,  or  to  give  \\\>,  control ;  to 
tree  from  restraint;  to  give  license.  "He  '/aif  liis  able 
\iorM-,  /hr  hrii. I. ''^  Shak.  "He  has  so  long  i/mvh  liis  un- 
ruly passioiiH  tlirir  hrad.*^  Si-iifh.-  To  his  head.  l)efore 
hiMfaei'.  "An  uiiiivil  answer  from  a  son  to  a  father,  from 
an  obbgetl  i>ersiin  to  a  benetaclor.  is  a  greater  indecency 
than  il  an  enemy  sliould  storm  ]iis  bouse  or  rcvih-  him 
to  his  head.''^  Jer.  Taiilor.—  To  lay  heads  togcthor,  to  con- 
sult;  to  coimpire. —To  loie  ono'B  head,  lo  lose  iiri^scnccof 
mind.— To  make  head,  ar  To  make  head  agafnat.  to  resist 
with  hucccsh;  to  ailvance.  To  ihow  one'B  head,  to  ap- 
pear.    tShak.  -   To  turn  he&d.  to  turn  the  fnco  or  front. 

The  ravishcrs  turn  head,  the  fight  renews."     JJri/iiet^ 
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HEAD 

Head(Ii6d),  fi.  Principal;  chief;  leading;  first;  aa, 
tJio  hr.iid  miihter  of  a  Bchool ;  tho  head  man  of  a  tribe  ;  a 
head  tlioribtt-r  ;  a  hend  cook. 

Head  (Ii6d),  V.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Headed  ;  p.pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Hkaiunq.]  1.  To  bo  at  tiiu  huaj  of  ;  to  put  une'H  welf  at 
the  head  of;  to  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  act  a«  leader  to  ;  as, 
to  head  an  army,  an  expedition,  or  u  riot.  Drijdcn. 

2.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  tit  or  f urnibh  with  a  head  ; 
as,  to  head  a  nail.  Spntscr. 

3.  To  behead;  to  decapitate.     [06.s.]  .S/iak. 

4.  To  cut  oil"  the  top  of  ;  to  loji  oil ;  aa,  to  head  trees. 

5.  To  go  in  front  of;  to  get  in  tlio  front  of,  so  aa  to 
hinder  or  stop;  to  oppose;  lience,  to  clieck  or  restrain; 
aa,  to  hriid  a  drove  of  cattle  ;  to  /icad  a  jwraon  ;  tho  wind 
heads  a  ship. 

6.  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  hem!  a  cask. 

To  head  off,  to  intercept;  to  get  before;  as,  an  olTlcer 
hrai/s  (Iff  a  thief  who  is  escaping.  -  To  head  up,  to  close, 
as  a  cask  or  barrel,  by  fitting  a  head  to. 

Head,  V.  i.     1.  To  originate ;  to  spring ;  to  have  its 
Bonrce,  as  a  river. 
A  broad  river,  tlint  hiailf  i»  thtr  yrcat  Rliie  Ridyc.     Adair. 

2.  To  go  or  point  iu  a  certain  direction ;  to  tend  ;  as, 
how  does  the  ship  head  f 

3.  To  form  a  head  ;  as,  tliis  kind  of  cabbage  headscixxXy, 
Head''ache''  (hSd'ak'),  n.      I'ain  in  tliu  bead;   ceph- 

alalRia.     "  Jffudachcs  and  shivering  lita. "        MacauUiy. 

Head'ach'y,  n,     Artiicted  with  headaelie.     IColloq.'] 

Head'band'  (-band'),  n.  1.  A  fillet ;  a  band  for  the 
head.     '*  The  hrailbnnd.'i  and  the  tablets."  Is.  iii.  "JO. 

2.  The  band  at  eacli  end  of  the  back  of  a  book. 

Head'board''  (-bord'),  n.  A  boartl  or  boarding  which 
marks  or  forms  the  head  of  aiiytliing  ;  as,  the  headboard 
of  a  bed  ;  the  headboard  of  a  grave. 

Head1)0r-0Ugh  I  (hgd'bur-6),  n.      1.  The  chief  of  a 

HeadlJOr-row  (  frankpledge,  titliing,  or  decennary, 
consisting  of  ten  families  ;  —  called  also  fmrsholdrr,  hor- 
oughhcady  boroughholder,  and  sometimes  tithiiKjmaii. 
See  BoRSHOLDER.     \_Eng.']  Blackstone. 

2.  {Modern  Laic)  A  petty  constable.     [Eiirf.'] 

Head'— cheese'  (-chez''),  n.  A  dish  made  of  portions 
of  the  head,  or  head  and  feet,  of  swine,  cut  up  fine, 
seasoued,  and  pressed  into  a  cheeselike  mass. 

Head'dress^  (-dres')i  «-  1-  A  covering  or  ornament 
for  the  head  ;  a  headtire. 

.\nioiig  birJs  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most  beautiful 
htadil'iss,  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  icathLTs,  or  a  ' 
natund  little  plume.  Addiaoji. 

2.  A  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  or  of  adorning  it, 
whether  with  or  without  a  veil,  ribbons,  combs,  etc. 

Head^ed)  o.  1.  Furnished  with  a  head  (commonly  as 
denoting  intellectual  faculties);  —  used  in  composition; 
as,  clear-headed,  long'headedj  thick-headed;  a  niany- 
headed  monster. 

2.  Formedjnto  a  head ;  as,  a  headed  cabbage. 

Head'er  (-er),  n.  \.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heads 
nails,  rivets,  etc.,  esp.  a  machine  for  ho.iding.  I 

2.  One  who  heads  a  movement,  a  party,  or  a  mob 
head;  chief;  leader.    [7?.]  „ 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  A  brick  or 
stone  laid  with  its  shorter 
face  or  head  in  the  surface 
of  the  wall.  (6)  In  framing, 
the  piece  of  timber  fitted  be- 
tween two  trimmers,  and 
supported  by  them,  and  car- 
rying the  ends  of  the  tail- 
pieces. 

4.  A  reaper  for  wheat,  that  cuts  off  the  heads  only. 

6.  A  fall  or  plunge  headforemost,  as  while  riding  a 
bicycle,  or  in  batliing ;  as,  to  take  a  header.     IColioq.l 

Head'flrst' (hSd'fersf),  \adv.     With   the   head 

Head' fore 'most'  (-for'niosf),  f     foremost. 

Head'Jish'  thSd'fTshO,  «.  (Zodl.)  The  sunfish  (Mola). 

Head'  gear',  or  Head'gear'  (-ger'),  «.    1.  Headdress. 

2.  Apparatus  above  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  or 
deep  weU. 

Head'-llUnt'er  (-hQut'er),  n.  A  member  of  any  tribe 
or  race  of  savages  who  have  the  custom  of  decapitating 
human  beings  and  preserving  their  heads  as  trophies. 
The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  the  most  noted  head-lmnters. 
—  Head'-hunt'lng,  h. 

Head'1-ly  (-t-ly ),  adv.  In  a  heady  or  rash  manner  ; 
hastily;  rashly;  obstinately. 

Head'1-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  heady. 

Head'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who,  or  that 
whicli,  heads  ;  formation  of  a  head. 

2.  That  which  stands  at  the  head  ;  title  ;  as,  the  hend- 
■i)ig  of  a  paper. 

3.  Material  for  the  heads  of  casks,  barrels,  ete. 

4.  {Mining)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  iu  a  mine  ;  also, 
the  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery  ;  the  vein  above  a  drift. 

5.  {Seivn7tg)  The  extension  of  a  line  of  rutHing  above 
the  line  of  stitch. 

6.  {Mason  rg)  That  end  of  a  stone  or  brick  which  is 
presented  outward.  •  Kniqhi. 

Heading  course  (Arch.),  a  course  consisting  only  of  head- 
ers. See  Header,  n.  3  (a).  —Heading  joint.  inUfnrji.)  A 
joint,  as  of  two  or  more  boards,  etc.,  at  right  angles  to 
tlie  grain  of  the  wood,  (b)  (Masonry)  A  joint  between  two 
voussoirs  m  the  same  course. 

Head'land  (hgd'ISud),  n.  l.  A  cape  ;  a  promontory; 
a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  or  other  expanse 
of  water.     "Sow  the  headland  with  wheat."  Shak. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  nnplowed  land  at  the  ends  of 
furrows,  or  near  a  fence.  Tusser. 

Headless,  a.  [AS.  hefffodle>''is.'\  1.  Having  no  head  '; 
beheaded  ;  as,  a  heaifless  body,  neck,  or  carcass. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  cliief  or  leader.  Sir  W.  Poleif/h. 

3.  Destitute  of  imderstandiug  or  prudence  ;  foolish ; 
rash ;  obstinate.     [06^.] 

Witless  hcadiness  in  judging  or  headless  hardiness  in  con- 
demning. Spemter. 
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Tiinbera  with  Header. 
7(7  'J'riiiHiiers  :   h  Ilender  ; 
cc  Tailpiuc^;!)Or  Tuil  Beaiua. 


Headpiece  (2). 


Headlight  (hSd1if),n.  iKngin.)  A  light,  with  a  pow- 

ertul  relhictor,  placed  at  tlu-  hciul 
of  a  lo<;()motive,  or  in  front  of  it,  to 
tlnow  light  on  the  track  at  night, 
or  in  going  tluough  a  dark  tinnicl. 

Head'llae' (-liii'),  7i.  1.  {Print.) 
The  lino  at  tho  head  or  top  of  a 
page. 

2.  {Xaut.)  See  Headuope. 

Headlong'   (-long';   iir.j,   adv. 

[OK.  hfdliug,  hevi'iilgnge  ;  \nu\t. 
confused  with  K.  lu^tg,  a.  &  adv.  J 

1.  With  tlio  licad  foremost ;  a;*,  Iu 
fall  headlong.  Acts  i.  is. 

2.  Hahhly ;  precipitately ;  with- 
out deli  be  nation. 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  Uelay  or  res- 
pite. 

Headlong,  a.   1.  Rash;  precipitate;  as,  Aca(//o/jr/ folly. 

2.  Steep;  preci|iitou8.     ll'ortic'] 

l.iki'  a.  luwiT  iipuii  u  hcudlorii/  ruck.  l![/ron. 

Head'-lugged'  (-irigd'),  a.  Lugged  or  dragged  by 
tliH  head.      [A'.J      "The  head-lugged  bear."  Shak. 

Head'man'  (hCd'man'),  n.  ,•  pi.  Headmen  (-niPn'). 
[AS.  hi  ,'ijiidiii<ni.\  A  head  or  leading  nmu,  especially  of 
a  villa^i;.'  ((itiiiiuinity. 

Head'mold'  shot'    )  (-mOld'  sh5f).    {Med.)  An  old 

Head'mould'  shot'  }  name  for  the  con<Iitioii  of  the 
skull,  in  whicli  the  bones  ride,  or  are  shot,  over  each 
other  at  the  sutures.  Dunglison. 

Head'most'  (-most'),  «.  Most  advanced  ;  most  for- 
war<l ;  as,  the;  headmost  ship  iu  a  rteet. 

Head'note'  (-not'),  n.  A  nutc  at  the  head  of  a  page 
or  chapter  ;  in  law  reports,  an  abstract  of  a  case,  show- 
ing the  principles  involved  and  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Head'pan'  (-p5n'),  n.  [AS.  heu/odpanne.']  The  brain- 
pan.    [O/m.] 

Head'plece'  (-pes'),  n.    1.  Head. 

In  Iii.'i  licni/jiiici'  he  felt  a  Bore  pain.  Spenser. 

2.  A  cap  of  defense ;  especially,  an  open  one,  aa  dia- 
tmguished  from  tho  closed  helmet  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Understanding ;  mental  faculty. 
Eumenes  hntl  tlie  best  hcadjni-rp  of  all 

Alexanilcr'a  captains.  I'rii/taiu:, 

4.  An  engraved   oniament   at  the 
head  of  a  chapter,  or  of  a  page. 

Head'quar'ters  (-kwar'terz),  n.pl. 
[but  sometimes  used  as  a  n.  sing.^. 
The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of 
any  chief  officer,  as  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  the  bead  of  a  police  force  ;  the 
place  from  which  orders  or  instructious  are  issued  ; 
hence,  the  center  of  authority  or  order. 

The  brain,  which  is  the  licadijtiarters,  or  office,  of  intelli- 
Sfnce.  Cotlia: 

Head'race'  (-ra£),  n.     See  Race,  a  water  course. 

Head'room'  (-room'),  n.     (Arch.)  See  Headway,  2. 

Head'rope'  (-lop'),  n.  {^'aut.)  That  part  of  a  bolt- 
rope  which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  a  sail. 

Head'sail'  (-sal'),  n.  (^'aut.)  Any  sail  set  forward  of 
the  foremast.  Totlen. 

Head'Shake'  (-shak'),  n.  A  significant  shake  of  the 
head,  commonly  as  ;i  .signal  of  deuial.  Shak. 

Head'shlp, /J.     Authority  or  dignity  ;  chief  place. 

Heads'man  (hSdz'num),  «.  /  pi.  Headsmen  (-men). 
An  executiouLT  who  cuts  off  heads.  JJrgden. 

Head'spring'  (hSd'sprlug'),  n.     Fountain ;  source. 

The  tieadsjirin;/  of  our  belief.  ^tajihton. 

Head'Stall'  (-stal'),  n.  That  part  of  a  bridle  or  Iialter 
wliich  eucompas.ses  the  head.  Shak. 

Head'atOCk'  (-stEik'),  «.  {Mach.)  A  part  (usually  sep- 
arate from  the  bed  or  frame)  for  supporting  some  of  the 
principal  working  parts  of  a  machine;  as  :  {a)  The  part 
of  a  lathe  that  holds  the  revolving  spindle  and  its  attach- 
ments;—  also  called  7J07*;je/  head,  the  opposite  corre- 
sponding part  being  called  a  tailstock.  {b)  The  part  of  a 
planing  machine  that  supports  the  cutter,  etc. 

Head'StOne'  (-sti5n'),  ?t.  l.  The  principal  stone  in  a 
foundation  ;  the  cliief  or  comer  stone.         Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

2.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

Head'Strong'  (-strong' ;  115),  a.  1.  Not  easOy  re- 
strained ;  ungovernable  ;  obstinate ;  stubborn. 

Now  let  the  Jtcadsfronfj  hoy  my  will  control.    Dryden. 

2.  Directed  by  tmgovemable  will,  or  proceeding  from 
obstinacy  ;  as,  a  headstrong  course.  Dryden. 

Syn.— Violent ;  obstinate;  imgovemable  ;  untracta- 
ble ;  stubborn;  unruly;  venturesome;  heady. 

Head'strong'ness,  n.     Obstinacy,     [i?.]  Gayton. 

Headllre'  C-tir'),  ".  1.  A  headdress.  "A  headtire 
of  fine  linen."  i  Bsdras  iii.  G. 

2.  The  manner  of  dressing  the  head,  as  at  a  particular 
time  and  place. 

Head'way'  (-wa').  n.  1.  Tlie  progress  made  by  a  ship 
in  motion  ;  hence,  progress  or  success  of  any  kind. 

2.  {Arch.)  Clear  space  imder  an  arch,  girder,  and  the 
like,  sufficient  to  allow  of  easy  passing  underneath. 

Head'work'  (-wOrk'),  n.     Blental  labor. 

Head'y  (liSd'y),  a.  [From  Head.]  1.  Willful;  rash; 
precipitate  ;  hurried  on  by  will  or  passion ;  ungovernable. 

All  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot,  to  be  head'/.  — to  be  vio- 
lent on  one  side  or  the  other.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Apt  to  affect  the  head  ;  intoxicating  ;  strong. 

The  liquor  is  too  hen'hi.  Drt/den. 

3.  Violent;  impetuous.     **  A  hendy  cuTTRnce.*''   Shak. 
Heal  (hel),  f.  t.     [See  Hele.]     to  cover,  as  a  roof, 

with  tiles,  slate,  lead,  or  the  like.     [Obs.'] 

Heal,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Healed  iheld):  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Healing.]  [OE.  helen,  h^hn,  AS.  hJelan,  fr. 
hal  hale,  sound,  whole  ;  akiu  to  OS.  helian,  D.  heelen. 


HEAP 

G.  heilen,  Goth,  hailjan.  See  Whole.]  1.  To  make  lialo, 
sound,  or  wliole ;  to  euro  of  a  diwiu>e,  wound,  or  other 
derangement ;  to  restore  to  ftoundue*;«  or  health. 

tipeak  the  word  only,  and  my  bt-rvaiit  thalt  bi-  hi-tdi^d. 

Mutt.  viii.  fl. 

2.  To  remove  or  ruImIuo;  to  cause  to  paiw  away;  to 
cure  ;  —  said  of  a  diseajio  or  a  wound. 

I  will  h-'nt  their  hackfcliding.  Iloa.  xiv.  A. 

3.  To  restore  to  original  jjurity  or  integrity. 
Thus  with  the  Lord,  I  liuve  hecdvd  then;  woti-ro.     2  Kinyif  %i.  21. 

4  To  reconcile,  aii  a  breach  or  dillircDce;  to  make 
whole  ;   to  free  from  guilt ;  as,  to  heal  difei.tiihiouii. 

Heal  (hel),  r.  i.  To  grow  tound ;  to  return  to  a  Kounc 
state  ;  as,  the  limb  heals^  or  tl;c  wound  heals;  —  tome- 
times  with  vp  or  over  ;  as,  it  will  heal  up,  or  over. 

'I'hoRc  woundft  hi^al  ill  that  men  do  give  Ihi-tnri-IvcB.    Sliak, 

Hoal,  n.  [AS.  hS-lUj  hStl.  See  Heal,  v.  /.]  Health. 
\.'J(^'-\  Chaucer. 

Heal'£.-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  l:<ah;d. 

Heal'all'  (-^1'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  common  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  {Jiriinella  vulgaris),  dcf.titute  ol  active  proper- 
ties, but  anciently  thought  a  panacea. 

Heald  (held^.  n.     [Cl.  Heddle.]    A  heddle.  Vre. 

Heal'er  niel'er),  n.     One  who,  or  tliat  whicli,  healK. 

Heallul  (-ful),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  heal ;  Jiea)- 
ing.     [Obs.]  IScchif.  XV.  3. 

Healing,  «.  Tending  to  cure  ;  soothing ;  jnoUifying 
as,  the  heading  art ;  a  hcalirig  salve  ;  healing  words. 

lb  re  h'  nliny  di:WB  und  balms  abound.  Kebte. 

Heal'ing-ly,  adr.     So  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

Health  (helth),  n.  [OE.  helthe,  AS.  A*//',  fr.  hal 
hale,  sound,  whole.  See  Whole.J  1.  The  state  of  being 
hale,  sound,  or  whole,  in  body,  mind,  or  soul ;  eFpe<riaIIy, 
the  state  of  being  free  from  physical  ditcoEC  or  pain. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.     liouk  of  Common  I'l  ayrr. 
Though  hrallh  mny  be  enjoyed  without  cratitud<',  it  con  not 
be  tportcd  with  without  losfc,  or  regained  by  courage. 

JiuckiuiriMtrr. 

2.  A  wish  of  health  and  happinesf,  as  in  pledging  a 

person  in  a  toatt.  "  Come,  love  and  health  to  all."   Shak. 

Bill  of  health.  See  under  BiLL.  —  Health  lift,  a  utacliine 
for  e.\c'r(i:;e,  to  arranged  that  a  per.son  lift.,  an  incre;»«ing 
weight,  or  moves  a  spring  of  incrcafiing  tension,  in  such 
a  manner  that  most  of  the  muscles  of  tl.i-  body  are 
brought  into  gradual  action ;  — also  called  liftitt'j  rna- 
chinr.  —  Health  officer,  one  charged  with  tlur  eniorcement 
of  the  sanitary  lawt;  of  a  port  or  other  place.  —  To  drink 
a  health.    See  under  Deixk. 

Health'lul  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  health ;  free  from 
illness  or  di::eate  ;  wtll ;  ^vhole;  soimd ;  healthy;  ajs,  a 
hcalih/td  bcdy  or  mind  ;  a  healthful  plant. 

2.  Serving  to  promote  health  of  body  or  mnjd ;  whole- 
some ;  salubrious  ;  salutary  ;  as,  a  healthful  air,  diet. 

The  litalfh/td  Spirit  of  thy  grace.    Look  of  f  'omuiun  I'rayer. 

3.  Indicating,  characterized  by,  or  reEulting  from, 
health  or  soundness;  as,  a  healthful  condition. 

A  mind  . . .  hcalt/iftd  and  so  well-proportioned.    JUacatilay, 

4.  Well-disposed  ;  favorable,     [i^.] 

Ga\  e  /(.  ulthful  welcome  to  tluir  shipwrecked  gucr-ta.  Hhak. 

Health'ful-ly,  adv.     In  health;  wholesomely. 

Health'ful-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  healthfuL 

Healtll'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.     In  a  healthy  manner. 

Health'i*ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  healtliy  or 
healthlul ;  freedom  from  disease. 

Healthless,  a.  1.  Without  health,  whether  of  body 
or  mind  ;  inlirm.    "  A  Aer////(/(.j.i>  old  age."    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Kot  conducive  to  health;  unwholesome.      [//.] 

Healthless-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  healthless. 

Health'some  (-sum),  a.  Wliolesome ;  salubrious.  [7?.] 
"i/.;.;/Mw)»eair."    ^  Shak. 

Health'ward  (-werd),  a.  &  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
health  ;  as.  a  heaUkuard  tendency. 

Health'7  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Healthier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
per!. Healthiest.]  1.  Being  in  a  stale  of  health  ;  en- 
joying he.alth;  hale;  sound;  free  from  disease;  aa,  a 
health'/  child  ;  a  healthy  plant. 

His  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy  state.    Macautay. 

2.  Evincing  health;  as,  a  healthy  pulse;  a  healthy 
complexion. 

3.  Conducive  to  health  ;  wholesome  ;  salubrious ;  salu- 
tary ;  as,  a  healthy  exercise ;  a  healthy  chmate. 

Syn.  —  Vigorous  ;  sound;  hale  ;  salubrious;  healthful; 
wholesome ;  salutary. 

Heam  (hem),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ci\dhamma  womb.  OD. 
hnmme  afterbirth,  LG.  hainen.'^  The  afterbirth  or  se- 
cundines  of  a  beast. 

Heap   (hep),  n,     [OE.   heep,  heap,  heap,  multitude, 

AS.  he&p  ;  akin  to  OS.  hop,  D.  hoop,  OHG.  houf,  tiufoy 

G.  hanfe,  hat/fen,  Sw.  hoj>,  Dan-  hob,  Icel.   hoj/r  troop, 

flock,  Russ.  kupa  heap,  crowd,  Lith.  kaupas.    Cf .  Hope, 

iw  Forlorn  hope.']     1.  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  nmltitude 

or  great  number  of  persons.     [iV*o«-  Low  or  Humorous'] 

The  wisdom  of  a  heap  of  learned  men.  Chaucer. 

A  heap  of  vassals  and  slaves.  Bucnn. 

He  had  hcaiis  of  friends.  11".  Islack. 

2.  A  great  number  or  large  quantity  of  things  not 
placed  in  a  pile.     [.Voir  Low  or  Humorous'] 

A  vast  heaj),  both  of  places  of  scripture  and  quotations. 

Bp.  Jivrnet. 
I  have  noticed  a  heap  of  things  in  my  life.    R.  L-  Stcvcnsoiu 

3.  A  pile  or  mass ;  a  collection  of  things  laid  in  a 
body,  or  tbrowni  together  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  ;  as, 
a  heap  of  earth  or  stones. 

Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise.       Dryden. 
Heap,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heaped  (hept);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Heaping.]     [AS.  heapian.'}     1.  To  collect  in  great 
quantity ;  to  amass ;  to  lay  up ;  to  accumulate ;  —  usual- 
ly with  up  :  as,  to  heap  up  treasures. 

Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the  diirt.   Jofi  xirii.  16. 
2.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap ;  to  make  a  heap  of  ;  to 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    fip,    iirn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'bt  ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ; 


go  ;    sins,    ink  ;    then,   thin  ;    bow  ;    zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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pile  ;  as,  to  heap  stones ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  hmp 
up  earth  ;  or  with  on  ;  as,  to  heap  on  wood  or  coal. 

3.  To  form  or  rouud  iuto  a  heap,  as  in  meaaunug  ;  to 
fill  (a  measure)  more  than  eveu  full. 

Heap'er  i.hep'er),  n.  Oue  who  heaps,  piles,  or  amasses. 

Heap'y  (-y)i  ^-     Lying  in  heaps.  iiay. 

Hear  (her),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  HsABD  (herd) ;  ^. 
pr.  &  vb.  7>.  Hearisg.]  [OE.  Keren,  AS.  hiemn,  hyrun^ 
Mran;  akin  to  OS.  /turian,  OFries.  hera,  flora,  D.  hooren, 
OHG.  horen,  G.  horen,  Icel.  heyra^  Sw.  hdra,  Dan.  hore, 
Goth,  hausjan,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  a«oveti',  E.  acoustic. 
Cf.  Hark,  Hearken.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear;  to 
apprehend  or  take  cognizance  of  by  the  ear  ;  as,  to  hear 
sounds ;  to  hear  a  voice  ;  to  hear  oue  call. 

Lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canet  hfar 

tec  tread  of  travelers.  .SltaL. 

He  had  been  heard  to  utter  an  ominous  growl.    Macanlay. 

2.  To  give  audience  or  attention  to  ;  to  listen  to ;  to 
hsed  ;  to  accept  the  doctrines  or  advice  of  ;  to  obey  ;  to 
examine  ;  to  try  in  a  judicial  court ;  as,  to  hear  a.  recita- 
tion ;  to  hear  a  class  ;  the  case  w^ill  be  heard  to-morrow. 

3.  To  attend,  or  be  present  at,  as  a  hearer  or  wor- 
shiper ;  as,  to  hear  a  concert ;  to  hear  Mass. 

4-  To  give  attention  to  as  a  teacher  or  judge. 

Thy  matters  are  good  and  right,  but  there  is  no  man  deputed 

of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  ti  Sain.  x.v.  3. 

I  beseech  your  honor  to  hear  me  one  single  word.      Shak. 

6.  To  accede  to  the  demand  or  wishes  of  ;  to  listen  to 
and  answer  favorably  ;  to  favor. 

I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice.  I's.  cxvi.  1. 
They  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 

Matt.  VI.  7. 

Hear  him.  See  Remark,  under  HeaKj  i:  i.  —  To  hear  a 
bird  Bing,  to  receive  private  communication.  [Colloq.] 
£hak.  —  To  hear  say,  to  hear  oue  say ;  to  learn  by  com- 
mon report ;  to  receive  by  rumor.    [Colloq.] 

Hear,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  sense  or  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving sound.     "The  Aear/rj^  ear."  Prov.  xx.  12. 

2.  To  use  the  power  of  perceiving  sound  ;  to  perceive 
or  apprehend  by  the  ear ;  to  attend ;  to  listen. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard. 

Well  pleased,  but  answered  not,  Hilton. 

3.  To  be  informed  by  oral  communication  ;  to  be  told  ; 
to  receive  information  by  report  or  by  letter. 

I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man.  Shak. 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour.       Shak. 
'  To  hear  ill,  to  be  blamed.    [Obs.\ 

Not  only  within  his  own  camp,  but  also  now  at  Rome,  he  A<far(? 
ill  for  his  temporizing  and  slow  proceedings.  Holland. 

—  To  hear  well,  to  be  praised.    [Obs.] 
^^^^  Hear,  ot  Hear  him,  is  often  used  in  the  impera- 
tive, especially  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  English  as- 
semblies, to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  the  speaker. 

Ilear  him,  ...  a  cry  indicative,  according;  to  the  Iiuie,  of  ad- 
miration, acquiescence,  indignation,  or  densiou.        Jiacaulay. 

Heard  (herd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hear, 

Hear'er  (her'er),  n.     One  who  hears ;  an  auditor. 

Hear'Ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  power  of  perceiving  sound  ; 
perception  of  sound  ;  the  faculty  or  sense  by  which  sound 
is  perceived ;  as,  my  hearing  is  good. 

1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  heariwj  of  the  ear.    Joh  slii.  5. 

B^^  Hearmg  is  a  special  sensation,  produced  by  stim- 
ulation of  tlie  auditory  nerve  ;  the  stimulus  (waves  of 
sound)  acting  not  directly  on  the  nerve,  but  tlirougli  the 
medium  of  the  eudolymph  on  tlie  delicate  cpitheliimi 
cells,  constituting  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerve.    See  Ear. 

2.  Attention  to  what  is  delivered  ;  opportimity  to  be 
heard ;  audience  ;  as,  I  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

3.  A  listening  to  facts  and  evidence,  for  the  sake  of 
adjudication  ;  a  session  of  a  court  for  considering  proofs 
and  determining  issues. 

His  last  offenses  to  us 

Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  Shak. 

Another  hearing  before  some  other  court.  lirirh-n. 

If^"  Hearing,  as  applied  to  equity  cases,  means  the 

same  tmng  that  the  word  trial  does  at  law.  Abbott. 

4.  Extent  within  which  sound  may  be  heard ;  sound  ; 
earshot.     "  She  ''s  not  within  hearing.'"  Shak, 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave.  Tcnnijson. 

HearlC'en  (hark"n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hearkened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hearkenino.]  [oE.  hrrcnen, 
hercnien,  AS.  hercnian,  heorcnian,  iv.  hii-ran,  hi'/ran,  to 
hear;  akin  to  OD.  harcken,  horrhrn,  LG.  harkcn',horken, 
Q.  horchen.  See  Hear,  and  cf.  Hark.]  1.  To  listen; 
to  lend  the  ear ;  to  attend  to  what  is  uttered ;  to  give 
heed  ;  to  hear,  in  order  to  obey  or  comply. 

The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  finakcs  uncurl.    Drydcn. 
Hearknt.  O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  iwdcmentH. 
which  I  teach  you.  Denl.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  inquire ;  to  seek  information.  {Obs.']  ^^ Hearken 
after  their  offense."  Shak. 

Sy  II.  — To  attend;  listen;  hear;  heed.  See  Attend,  r.  i'. 
Heark'en,  v.  t.    l.  To  hear  by  listening.     lArchaiv] 
„         ...  ,     [^^f^^  heark'^wd -nnv.- ar\(\  then 
home  httle  whimpering  and  soft  groaning  sound.    Sprnser. 
2.  To  give  heed  to  ;  to  hear  attentively.    [Archaic'} 
The  King  of  NapIcH  .  .  .  hcnvkms  mv  brothcr'a  Bult.    Shak. 
To  hearken  out,  to  search  out.    {Obs.] 
If  you  find  none,  you  must  hearlni  out  a  vein  and  buy. 

Jf.  jimson. 

Heark'en-er  ^er),  n.     One  who  hearkens;  a  listener. 

Hear'sal(herV^l), «.     Rf>Ii(;arHal.     [Ohs.]      Spenser. 

Hear'say  (her'na'),  n.     Report ;  rumor  ;  fame  ;  com- 

mon  talk  ;  Homcthing  heard  from  another. 

Much  of  the  obloquy  that  hat  co  Innir  rested  on  the  memory 
of  o-ir  trroat  national  nnet  originutcd  in  frivoluun  hran'nt/s  rif 
hia  IKe  and  Conversation.  pro/.    WiUon. 

HearBay  evldeuM  I /Mir),  that  sppriea  of  tcBtimony  which 
consi;;ts  m  a  narration  by  one  person  of  matterw  told  him 
py  another.  It  is,  with  a  few  cxceptioue,  inadmisaiblo  or 
tertlmony.  ^,,,,„/, 


Hearse  (hers),  ?i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hind  in 
the  atcoud  year  of  its  age.      [ii'/if^.]  }y right. 

Hearse  (hers),  Ji.  [SeeHzRSE.]  1.  A  framework  of 
wood  or  metal  placed  over  the  coffin  or  tomb  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  and  covered  with  a  pall ;  also,  a  tem- 
porary canopy  beariug  wax  lights  and  set  up  in  a  church, 
under  which  the  cofliu  was  placed  during  the  funeral 
ceremonies.     [Obs.}  Ox/.  Gloss. 

2.  A  grave,  coffin,  tomb,  or  sepulchral  monument. 
[Archaic']  "  Underneath  this  marble  Aefl?.sc."  JJ.  Jonson. 

Beside  the  hearse  a  fruitful  pabn  tree  grows.    Fatrfaj^. 
Who  lies  beneath  this  sculptured  hearse.    Lonnfellow. 

3.  A  bier  or  handbarrow  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.     [Obs.] 

Set  down,  eet  down  your  honorahle  load. 

If  lionur  may  be  bhrouded  in  a  hearse.  .^hak. 

4.  A  carriage  specially  adapted  or  used  for  conveying 
the  dead  to  the  grave. 

Hearse,  '*.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  hearse ;  to  entomb. 
[Obs.]     "  Would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot.''       Shak. 

Hearse'clotll'  (-klQth^ ;  llj),  71.  A  cloth  for  covering 
a  coffin  when  on  a  bier  ;  a  pall.  Hp.  Sanderson. 

Hearse'likC  C-Uk'),  a.     Suitable  to  a  funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  yuu  sliall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like airs  as  caioii.  iJacon. 

Heart  (hart),  n.  [OE.  harte,  herte,  heorte,  AS.  heorte ; 
akin  to  OS.  herta,  OFries.  hirte,  D.  Jiart,  OHG.  herza,  G. 
herz,  Icel.  hjarta,  Sw.  hjerta,  Dan.  hierte,  Goth,  hairto, 
Lith.  szirdis,  Russ.  serdtse,  Iv.  cridhe,  L.  cor,  Gr.  Kop- 
5ta,  Kijp.  V227.  Cf.  Accord,  Discord,  Coedlal,  4th 
Core,  Cofrage.]  1.  (Anal.)  A  hollow,  muscular  organ, 
which,  by  contracting  rhythmically,  keeps  up  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Why  does  my  blood  tiius  muster  to  my  heart  ?      Shak. 

(1^^  In  adult  mammals  and  birds,  the  heart  is  four- 
chambered,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  being  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  left  auricle  and  viiitrieh-  ; 
and  the  blood  flows  from  tin.'  .sy.vteniic  vt-in.s  Ut  tin-  ritjlit 
auricle,  thence  to  the  riglit  ^rntrJii'',  from  ulmh  it  is 
forced  to  the  lungs,  then  returned  to  tlie  left  auricle, 
thence  passes  to  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  driven 
into  the  systemic  arteries.  See  Jlliist.  under  Aorta.  In 
fishes  there  are  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  the 
blood  being  pumped  from  the  ventricle  through  the  gills 
to  the  systt-m,  and  thence  returned  to  the  auricle.  In 
most  amphibians  and  reptiles,  the  separation  of  the  auri- 
cles is  partial  or  complete,  and  in  reptiles  the  ventricles 
also  are  separated  more  or  less  completelv. 

The  so-called  lymph  hearts,  found  in  many  amphibians, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  are  contractile  sacs,  wliioh  pump  the 
lymph  iuto  the  veins. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  affections  or  sensibilities,  collect- 
ively or  separately,  as  love,  hate,  joy,  grief,  courage, 
and  the  like  ;  rarely,  the  seat  of  the  understanding  or 
will ;  — usually  in  a  good  sense,  when  no  epithet  is  ex- 
pressed ;  the  better  or  lovelier  part  of  our  nature  ;  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions  and  purposes  ;  the  se.it  of  moral 
life  and  character  ;  the  moral  affections  and  character 
itself ;  the  individual  disposition  and  character ;  as,  a 
good,  tender,  loving,  bad,  hard,  or  selfish  heart. 

Jlearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain.         Emerson. 

3.  The  part  nearest  the  middle  or  center;  the  part 
most  bidden  and  within  ;  the  inmost  or  mo.st  essential 
part  of  any  body  or  system  ;  the  source  of  life  and  mo- 
tion in  any  organization  ;  the  cliief  or  vital  portion ;  the 
center  of  activity,  or  of  energetic  or  efficient  action  ;  as, 
the  heaj-i  of  a  country,  of  a  tree,  etc. 

Exploits  done  in  the  h>-<irt  of  France.  Shak. 

Peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.  Jfordsworth. 

4.  Courage  ;  courageous  purpose  ;  spirit. 

Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied.  Milton. 

The  expelled  nations  take  heart,  and  when  they  fly  from  one 

ttountry  invade  anotlicr.  Sir 'if.  I'cmjilc. 

5-  Vigorous   and   efficient   activity ;   power  of  fertile 

production  ;  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  good  or  bad. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again.     Dri/'leii. 

6.  That  wliich  resembles  a  heart  in  shape  ;  especially, 
a  roundish  or  oval  figure  or  object  having  an  obtuse 
point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  corre- 
sponding indentation, — used  as  a  symbol  or 
representative  of  the  heart. 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  playing  cards,  distin- 
guished by  the  figure  or  figures  of  a  lieart ;  as, 
hearts  are  trumps.  Heart  (6). 

8.  Vital  part ;  secret  meaning ;  real  intention. 

And  then  show  ynu  the  heart  of  my  messape.         Shak. 

9.  A  term  of  affectionate  or  kindly  and  familiar  ad- 
dress.    *'  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart.''''  Shak. 

Heart  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the  most  of 


which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  /if'a;-/-anpalling, 
Aeffr^breaking,  rtear^cheering.  hrarf -chWXcd,  hnirf-ox- 
pandiiig,  heart-tree,  heart-ha.Tdem'<\.  h"irf'hc:ivy,  heart- 
i)urifying,/(^nr/-8earching, /(CrtrZ-sickiMiiiig,  //''///Isinking, 
iieart-^ore,  hea rt -stirnns.  Ar^77•/-to^ll■llin^,^,  //'*f77-wearing, 
heart-whole,  hcart-wouud'mg,  /ic*n7-wringing,  etc. 

After   one's  own  heart,  conforming  with  one's  inmost 
approval  and  desire  ;  as,  a  friend  after  m;/  own  heart. 
The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a,  man  ({I'lir  his  awn  heart. 

I  Sam.  xiii.  M. 
~  At  heart,  in  the  inmost  character  or  disposition ;  at 
bottom  ;  really  ;  as.  be  in*//  heart  -.x  good  man.  —By  heart, 
in  the  closest  or  most  tbornngh  m;iiini'r;  as,  to  know  or 
leani  hij  heart.  "Composing  snnt:.'^.  fnr  fool.s  to  get  l-i/ 
heart "  ithat  is,  to  connnit  to  mcmoryj  or  to  learn  thor- 
oughly). Pnpr.—ToT  my  heart,  for  my  life  ;  if  my  lifo  wore 
at  Ht.ike.  [ohs.]  "  I  <-(jul(l  not  get  him  /or  mu  heart  to 
doit."  Shak.  Heart  bond  \  .\fnxnvry),  a  boiul  in  which 
iHi  hcadiT  Hiniin  .strftrbi-s  jhioss  the  wall,  but  (wo  licad- 
cr.s  tnrcl  in  th--  iniddh-,  ind  Ih.-ir  j.iiiit  h  .nv.ri-d  by 
ani.tlHT  stoiir  lidd  lir-:i.iir  fashion,  hjiinlit.  Hwart  and 
hand,  with  tiithuHia.stiir  coupcratinn.  Heart  hardnoBfi, 
hardness  of  heart ;  callousnrHH  of  fc-ling  ;  moral  insensi- 
bility.  *S7mA-.  —  Heart  hoavinosi.  <h'prcH3inn  of  Rpirits. 
Shak.  —  Hewrt  pohit  t//'T,  1,  tbr  f.-ss  point.  S'-e  Ksrt"rrii- 
KON.  -  Heart  rlBlng,  a  rising  of  the  lieart,  as  in  opnoBi- 
tion.  ~  Heart  ihell  {Zo(il.\,  any  marine,  bivalve  shell  of 


the  genus  Cardium  and  allied 
genera,  iiaving  a  heart-shaped 
shell ;  esp.,  the  European  Isocar- 
dia  cor  ;  —  called  also  heart  rockle. 

—  Heart  Bickcess,  extreme  depres-  , 
sioii  of  spirits.  —  Heart  and  bouI, 
witli  the  utmuat  earnestness.  - 
Heart  urchm  iZoid.i,  any  heart- 
shaped,  spatangoid  sea  urchin. 
See  Spatangoid.  —Heart  wheel,  a 
form  of  cam,  shaped  like  a  lieart. 
See  Cam.  —  In  good  heart,  in  good 
courage  ;  in  good  hope.  —  Out  of 
heart,  discouraged. —Poor  heart,  Iburt  Shell 
an  exclamation  of  pity.  —  To  {hi"<irdta  cor). 
break  the  heart  of.  ia)  To  bring  to  despair  or  hopeless 
grief  ;  to  cause  to  be  utterly  cast  down  by  sorrow,  (b)  To 
bring  almost  to  completion  ;  to  finish  verv  nearly  ;  —said 
of  anytliing  midertak.-u  ;  as,  he  has  broken  the  heart  of 
the  task.  —  To  find  m  the  heart,  to  be  willing  or  disposed. 

Icouldy?7i^/  u>  iNij  /<"'// toaskyourpardon."  Sir  P. 
Sidneij.  —  To  have  at  heart,  to  desiro  (anytliingi  ear- 
nestly.—To  have  in  the  heart,  to  purpose;  to  design  nr 
intend  to  do.  —  To  have  tho  heart  in  the  month,  to  be 
much  frightened.  —To  lose  heart,  to  become  di.srourage.I. 

—  To  lose  one's  heart,  to  fall  in  love.  —  To  set  the  heart  at 
rest,  to  put  one's  self  at  ease.  —To  set  the  heart  upon,  to 
fix  the  desires  on  ;  to  long  for  earnestly  ;  to  be  very  fond 
of.  —  To  take  heart  of  grace,  to  take  lourage.  -  To  take  to 
heart,  to  grieve  over.  —  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's 
sleeve,  to  expose  one's  feelings  or  inteiition.s;  to  be  frank 
or  impulsive. —With  all  one's  heart.  With  one's  whole 
heart,  very  earnestly  ;  fully  ;  completely ;  devotedly. 

Heart  (hart),  t-.  t.  To  give  heart  to;  to  hearten;  to 
encourage;  to  inspirit.     [Obs."} 

My  cause  is  hearted  ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason.        Shak. 

Heart,  t*.  i.  To  form  a  compact  center  or  heart  ;  as,  a 
hearting  cabbage. 

Heart'ache'  (-ak'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  heorlece.]  Sorrow ; 
anguisti  of  mind  ;  mental  pang.  Shak. 

HeartT3reak'  {-brak'),  n.  Crushing  sorrow  or  grief; 
a  yielding  to  such  grief.  Shak. 

Heart'break'ing,  a.     Causing  overpowering  sorrow. 

Heartbroken  (-bro'k'n),  a.  Overcome  by  crushing 
sorrow  ;  deeply  grieved. 

Heart'btirn'  (-bQrn'),  n.  (Med.)  An  uneasy,  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  often  attended  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  It  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  but  is  often  a 
sj-mptom  of  other  complaints. 

Hearfbumed'  (-bflmd').  a.    Having  heartburn.  Shak. 

Hearfhurn'lng  (-bfim/Tng),  a.     Causing  discontent. 

HeartT3um'lng,  7i.     1.  (Med.)  Same  as  Heartburn. 

2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity.  Sui/t. 

The  transaction  did  not  fail  to  leave  hearthurniiigs.    Pal/rei/. 

Heart'dear^  (-der'),  a.    Sincerely  beloved.  [J?.]  Shak. 

Heart'deep/  l-dep'),  a.    Rooted  in  the  heart.  Herbert. 

Heart'-eat'ing  (-et'Tng).  a.     Preying  on  the  heart. 

Heart'ed.  ".  1.  Having  a  he.art ;  having  (such)  a 
heart  {regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  affections,  disposition, 
or  character). 

2.  Shaped  like  a  heart ;  cordate.     [H-']  Landor. 

3-  Seated  or  laid  up  in  the  heart. 
I  hate  the  Moor  :  my  cause  is  heartrd.  Shak. 

C^'"^  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  composition ;  as. 
hara-hearted,  faint-h eaiied,  kind-hearted,  Mon-henrted, 
Btout-hearied,  etc.  Hence  the  nouns  hard-/iea7-/fdness, 
ia,mt-hearteduess,  etc. 

Heart'ed-ness,  n.  Earnestness ;  sincerity ;  hearti- 
ness.    [/*.]  Clarendon. 

Si^^  See  also  the  Note  under  Hearted.  The  analysis 
of  the  compounds  gives  hard-hearted  +  -ness,  rather  than 
hard  +  heartrdness,  etc. 

Heart'en  (harfn),  v.  t.  [From  Heart.]  1.  To  en* 
courage  ;  to  animate  ;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the  courage 
of ;  to  embolden. 

Hearten  those  that  fii,-lit  in  your  defense.  Shak. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to,  as  to  land. 
Heart'en-er  (-er),  71.    One  who,  or  that  which,  heart- 
ens, animates,  or  stirs  up.  U'.  Broivne. 
Heart'lelt'  (-felt'),  a.    Hearty  ;  sincere. 
Heart'grief  (-gref).  71.    Heartache  ;  sorrow.    Milton. 
Hearth  (hartb),  n.     [OE.  harthe,  berth,  herthe,  AS. 
heorS  ;  akin  to  D.  haard,  heerd,  Sw.  hard,  G.  herd  ;  cf. 
Goth,  kauri  a  coal,  Icel.  hyrr  embers,  and  L.  o-emare  to 
burn.]     1.  The   pavement  or  floor   of  brick,  stone,   or 
metal  in  a  cliimney,  on  which  a  fire  is  made  ;  the  floor  of 
a  fireplace  ;  also,  a  corresponding  part  of  a  stove. 
There  was  a  fire  on  tlie  hearth  burning  before  him. 

Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unraked  and  hearths  uDSwept, 
There  pinch  tlie  muid^  as  blue  as  bilberry.  Shak. 

2.  The  house  itself,  as  the  abode  of  comfort  to  its  in- 
mates and  of  hospitality  to  strangers  ;  fireside. 

Household  talk  and  phrases  of  tlic  hearth.       Tcmn/son. 

3.  (Metal.  &  Man u/.)  The  floor  of  a  furnace,  on  which 
the  material  to  be  heated  lies,  or  the  lowest  j»art  of  a 
melting  furnace,  into  which  the  melted  material  settles. 

Hearth  ends  (Metal.),  fragments  of  lead  ore  ejected  from 
the  furnace  by  the  blast.  —Hearth  money.  Hearth  penny 
[AS.  heori'^peniug],  a  tax  formerly  laiti  in  England  on 
hearths,  each  hearth  (in  all  houses  paying  the  church  and 
poor  rates)  being  taxed  at  two  shillings ;  —  called  also 
chimney  vinneij,  etc. 

He  Imd  been  importuned  by  the  commnn  people  to  rebevc 
them  Irum  tlie  .  .  .  burden  o'f  tlie  hearth  inonnj.       Macatdim. 

Hearth'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  Stone  forming  tho  bcartli  ; 
lience,  the  fireside  ;  home. 

Chords  of  memory,  strctchinc  from  every  battlefield  nnil  patriot 
grave  to  every  liviny  heart  and  heart  hut  uiic.  A.  Lineoln. 

Heart'My(hJirt'r-iy),<T(/?'.  [From  Heartv.]  1.  From 
the  heart ;  with  all  the  heart ;  with  einrerity. 

I  heartdi,  forpive  them.  Shttk. 

2.  "With  zeal;  actively;  vigorously;  willingly;  cor- 
dially ;  as,  he  heartily  assisted  tho  prince. 

To  oat  heartily,  to  eat  freely  and  witli  rollsh.    Addison. 

Syii.—  Sincerely;  cordially;  zealously:  vigorously; 
actively;  warndy;  eagerly;  ardently;  earnestly. 
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Heart'1-nesB  (irart'T-nCs),  n.    The  quality  of  being 
r;u^a^ty  ;  um,  Hil-  hcar/iurs.-;  of  u  greeting. 
HearVlesSt  c-     1-   Witliout  a  heart. 
You  have  Wil  me  hcartki.'t ;  jiimc  is  in  your  boBom.  J.  M'ebitcr. 

2.  Dostitvite  of  courage ;  spiritlees;  despoinient. 
Jlfarilcss  they  fcuylit,  and  quitted  booh  their  ground.  Drf/den. 

Ihaitli-s.f  and  melaiiclii-l\ .  ()'.  Irviii'j. 

3.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  allcction ;  unsympathetic; 
-cruel.  '*  The  heartless  parasitL-n. "  Jiyrvn. 
—  Heart'less-Iy,  fniv.  —  Heart'less-ness,  ". 

Heartlet  (-l?t),  n.    A  little  hL-ait. 

HeartllngS  (-ITngz),  interj.  An  cxclaniation  tiseil  in 
Eddressing  a  familiar  acquaintance.    [_Obs.]  Skak. 

Hoart'pea'  (-p«Oi  "•    (^"'O  y-"»e  m  iIeartseru. 

Heart'auake'  (-kwak'),  "■  Trembling  of  the  heart ; 
■trepidation ;  fear. 

In  many  nn  hour  of  danger  and  hewUjuake.    Jlawlhonic, 

Heart 'renfl'lng  (-rSnd'tng), «.  Cauaing  intense  grief  ; 
overpowering  witli  anguirli ;  viM-y  diatrcssing. 

Heart'-rob'blng  (-rul/l>Tng),  a.  1.  Ueprivmg  of 
thought ;  e.fttatif.    "  J I  tart-robbing  gladness.'   i^j)eTiser. 

2.  Stealing  the  heart  or  affections  ;  winning. 

Heart's'-ease'  (harta'ez'),".  1.  Ease  of  heart;  peace 
■or  trannuillity  of  mind  or  feeling.    Shuk. 

2.  [Bot.)  A  species  of  violet  {I'ioln 
.tricolor) ;  —  called  also  pansy. 

HearVseed'  (hart'sed'),  «•  (Bot)  A 
■climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Cardiosper- 
nium,  having  round  seeds  wliich  aro 
marked  with  a  spot  like  a  heart.  Loudon. 

Heart'shaped'  (-shapf),  «-  Having 
tlie  shape  of  a  In-art;  cordate- 

Heart'slck'  (-hTU'),  a.  [AS.  heortseSc'] 
Siclf  at  heart;  extremely  depressed  in 
;spirita  ;  very  despondent. 

Hoart'SOine{-snm),«.  Merry;  cheerful;  lively.  IScot.'} 

Heart'-spoon'  (-spoon'),  n.  A  part  of  the  breast- 
bone.    [Obs.] 

Ill'  ii'flcth  through  t]if  licrte-.-'pon  the  prickc.     Chaucer. 

Heart'Strlck'en  (-strTk'''n),  a.      Shocked  ;  dismayed. 

Heait'strlke'  (-strlk-'),  v.  t.  To  affect  at  heart;  to 
ishock.    [7i.]    ''They  seek  to  heartstrike  us."   B.  Jonson. 

Heart'string''  (-string'),  n.     A  nerve  or  tendon,  sup- 
posed to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart.  Shak. 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  fiearlstrinn  broke.                 JIuorc. 

HearfBtruck'  (-striik'),  a.  1.  Driven  to  the  heart ; 
linfixed  in  the  mind.     "  His  /teartstntck  injuries."    Shak. 

2-  Shocked  with  pain,  fear,  or  remorse ;  dismayed ; 
heartstricken.  Milton. 

Heart's weU'lng  f-swSl'Tng),  a.  Rankling  in,  or  swell- 
ing, the  heart.     ''Jleartswellinfj  hate."  Spenser. 

Heart'-Whole'  (-hoi'),  a.  [Si^e  Whole.]  1.  Having 
ithe  lieart  or  affections  free;  not  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  Witli  unbroken  courage ;  undismayed. 

3.  Of  a  single  and  sincere  heart. 

If  he  keeps  hcart-u-hoJc  towards  hia  Master.     Bunyan. 

Heart'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  The  hard,  central  part  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  consisting  of  the  old  and  matured 
wood,  and  usually  differing  in  color  from  the  outer  lay- 
ers. It  is  technically  known  as  durmnen^  and  distin- 
guished from  the  softer  sapivood  or  frlbiwnum. 

Heart'— wound' ed  (hart'woond'Sd  or  -wound'Sd),  a. 
Wounded  to  the  heart  with  love  or  grief.  Pope. 

Heart'y  (hart'y),  a.  \Compar.  Heartier  (-T-er); 
-superl.  HEiVRTiEST.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
irom,  the  heait ;  warm ;  cordial ;  bold ;  zealous ;  sincere  ; 
■willing ;  also,  energetic  ;  active ;  eager ;  as,  a  hearty 
-welcome  ;  hearty  in  supporting  the  government. 
Full  of  hparty  tears 
For  cur  good  father's  loss.  Marston. 

2.  E.\hibiting  strength;  sound;  healthy;  firm;  not 
weak  ;  as,  a  hearty  man  ;  hearty  timber. 

3.  Promoting  strength  ;  nourishing  ;  rich  ;  abundant ; 
as,  hearty  food ;  a  hearty  meal. 

Syn. —Sincere  ;  real;  unfeigned:  undissembled  ;  cor- 
-dial;  earnest;  warm ;  zealous;   ardent;   eager;  active; 
vigorous. —Hearty.  Cordial,  Sincere.    Hearty  implies  i 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  feelings  and  manners;  cordial 
refers  to  the  warmth  and  liveliness  with  which  the  feel-  | 
ings  are  expressed;  sincere  implies  that  this  expression  i 
corresponds  to  the  real  sentiments  of  tlie  heart.    A  man 
should  be  hearty  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  cordial 
in  his  reception  of  them  to  his  bouse,  and  sincere  in  his 
offers  to  assist  them. 

Heart'y,  n.  ;  pL  Hearties  (-Tz).  Comrade  ;  boon  com- 
panion; good  fellow; — a  term  of  familiar  address  and 
iellowehip  among  sailors.  Dickens. 

Heart'y-hale'  (-hal'),  a.     Good  for  the  heart.    \^Obs.'\ 

Heat  (het),  n.  [OE.  hete,  hsete,  AS.  hxtu,  hxto,  fr.  hat 
hot ;  akin  to  OHG.  hcizi  heat,  Dan.  hede^  Sw.  hetta.  See 
Hot.]  1.  A  force  in  nature  wliich  is  recognized  in  various 
■  effects,  but  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and 
evaporation,  and  which,  as  manifested  in  fire,  the  sun's 
rays,  mechanical  action,  chemical  combination,  etc.,  be- 
comes directly  knovm  to  us  tlirough  the  sense  of  feeling. 
In  its  nature  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  being  in  general 
a  form  of  molecular  disturbance  or  vibration.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  subtile,  imponderable  fluid,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  caloric. 

U^^  As  affecting  the  human  body,  heat  produces  dif- 
ferent sensations,  which  are  called  by  different  names,  as 
heat  or  sensible  heat,  warmth,  cold,  etc.,  according  to  its 
degree  or  amount  relatively  to  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  body. 

2.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  force  or  influence  of 
heat  when  excessive,  or  above  that  which  is  normal  to 
the  human  body ;  the  bodily  feeling  experienced  on  ex- 
posure to  fire,  the  sun's  rays,  etc.  ;  the  reverse  of  cold. 

3.  High  temperature,  as  distinguished  from  low  tem- 
perature, or  cold ;  as,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
uof  winter ;  heat  of  the  skin  or  body  in  fever,  etc. 

Else  how  had  thu-  world  .  ,  . 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorchinE  heat  f      Milton. 


4.  Indication  of  high  temperature ;  appearance,  fion-  : 

dition,  or  color  of  a  body,  as  indicrating  itM  temperature  ; 
re<lnesH;  high  color;  Hush;  degree  uf  temperature  to 
which  Bomi-thing  is  heated,  as  indicated  by  appearance, 
condition,  or  otherwise. 

It  hsm  ruiitt'd  .  .  .  hrata  in  their  fuceif.        Aii'li»on. 

'i'lic  hviitx   siiiitlio  take  of  tlicir  iron  arr  a  blood-red  lieiit,  a 

wlntii-lliiTiii-  heat,  and  a  b|)arkhng  or  wcldiu};  /^(■«^  Mojtm. 

5.  A  hingle  complete  operation  of  lieating,  as  at  a 
forge  or  in  a  furnace  ;  as,  to  make  a  horseshoe  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  heals. 

6.  A  violent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  single  effort ;  a 
singlo  course  in  a  race  that  conbibts  of  two  or  more 
courses ;  a8,  he  won  two  heats  out  of  three. 

Many  caum-B  .  .  .  fnr  retn-i'Iunent  betwixt  the /icaM.    Dniden. 

|Mi)  struck  off  at  one  Iteat  the  mutchleHH  tale  of  " 'I'ani  o" 

Shanter."  J.  ('■  Sli'urj: 

7.  Utmost  violence  ;  rage  ;  vehemence ;  as,  the  heat 
of  battle  or  party.     ''  The  heat  of  tlieir  division."   Shak. 

6.  Agitutiou  of  mind  ;  intiammation  or  excitement ; 
exasperation.    **The  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rago."   South. 

9.  Animation,  an  in  (lim-ourse  ;  ardor;  fervency. 
With  all  the  Btr(.'n;;lli  Jind  hrttf  of  eloquence.    Addison. 

10.  Srxual  excitement  in  animals. 

11.  Ferment.aliun. 
Animal  heat.  Blood  heat,  Capacity  for  heat,  etc.     Bee  un- 

df  r  Animal,  Bluud,  i-tc  Atomic  heat  (  chem.),  the  prod- 
u«  t  obtained  by  multiplyiiit;  the  atomic  weight  of  any 
tlement  by  its  sneciiic  hcut.  Tin-  atomic  beat  of  all  solid 
elements  is  nearly  a  eon.stant.  tin-  mean  value  behigli.4. - 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  tli;it  tli'ory  of  lieat  which  as- 
suini-s  it  til  \n\  not  ;(  pntiliar  kind  <'t  matt  it,  Imt  a  pccul- 
nr  mution  of  tin-  ultimalt'  parli'lc;!  of  matter.  —  Heat 
engine,  niiv  nppaiatiiH  by  wliii-li  a  heated  huhstance,  as  a 
heated  Hiiid,  is  made  to  perform  work  by  giving  motion 
to  mechani.vm,  as  a  hot-air  engine,  or  a  steam  engine.  — 
Heat  producerfl.  iPhijsiol.)  See  under  !FoOD.  —  Heat  rays, 
a  term  fnrnierly  ripphed  to  the  rays  near  the  red  end  uf 
tlie  spertiuni.  wliithiT  \\ithin  or  beyond  the  visible  spec- 
tiiini.  Htiat  weight  '  MrrJi.),  the  product  of  any  quan- 
tity uf  heat  by  the  inechauieal  etiuivalent  of  heat  divided 
by'the  absolute  temperature  ;  —called  n\H(>thrr)iif>dij?i'niiic 
Junction,  n.i\<\en(ro}iij.  --  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  See 
under  Equivalent.  —  Specific  heat  of  a  aubfltance  (at  any 
temperature),the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  aunitmasH  of  the  subRtance  at  that 
temperature  one  degree. —Unit  of  heat,  tlie  fjuantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise,  by  one  degree,  the  temperature 
of  a  unit  mass  of  water,  initially  at  a  certain  standard 
temperature.  The  temperature  usually  employed  is  that 
of  V'-"  Centigrade,  or  iiT  Fahrenheit. 

Heat  (bet),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  ]).  p.  Heated  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Heatiko.]  [OE.  heten,  AS.  h^-tan,  fr.  hat  hot. 
See  Hot.]  1.  To  make  hot ;  to  communicate  heat  to,  or 
cause  to  grow  warm  ;  as,  to  heat  an  oveu  or  furnace,  an 
iron,  or  the  like. 

Heat  me  these  irons  hot.  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  or  make  hot  by  action  or  emotion;  to 
make  feverish. 

Pray,  walk  softly  ;  do  not  heat  your  blood.         Shak. 

3.  To  excite  ardor  in ;  to  rouse  to  action ;  to  excite  to 
excess ;  to  inflame,  as  the  passions. 

A  noble  emulation  hears  your  breast.  Dryden. 

Heat,  V,  i.  1.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  the  action  of 
fire  or  friction,  etc.,  or  the  communication  of  heat ;  as, 
the  iron  or  the  w.ater  htats  slowly. 

2.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  by  chemical  action  ;  as,  green  bay 
heats  in  a  mow,  .and  manure  in  the  dunghill. 

Heat  (h6t),  imp.  A:  p.  p.  of  Heat.  Heated;  as,  the 
iron  thougli  heat  red-hot.     [Obs.  or  Archaic'^  Shak. 

Heat'er  (liefer),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heats. 

2.  Any  contrivance  or  implement,  as  a  furnace,  stove, 
or  other  heated  body  or  vessel,  etc.,  used  to  impai't  beat 
to  something,  or  to  contain  something  to  be  heated. 

Feed  heater.    See  under  Feed. 

Heath  (lieth).  n.  [OE.  heth  waste  land,  the  plant 
heath,  AS.  hx<5 ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  heide,  Icel.  heiSr 
waste  land,  Dan.  hede^  Sw.  hed,  Goth,  haipi  field,_  L. 
bucetum  a  cow  pa.sture  ;  cf .  W.  coed  a  wood,  Skr.  kshetra 
field.  V20.]  1.  {But.)  {a)  A  low  shrub  {Erica,  or 
C'alluna,  vulgaris),  with  minute  evergreen  leaves,  and 
handsome  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  used  in  Great 
Britain  for  brooms,  thatch,  beds  for  the  poor,  and  for 
heating  ovens.  It  is  also  called  heather,  and  liny,  (b) 
Also,  any  species  of  the  genus  Erica,  of  which  several 
are  European,  and  many  more  are  South  African,  some 
of  great  beauty.    See  Illusf.  of  Heather. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath  ;  any  cheerle.ss  tract 
of  country  overgrowai  with  shrubs  or  coarse  herbage. 
Their  stately  growth,  tliough  bare. 
Stands  on  tlic  blasted  hialh.  Milton. 

Heath  cock  {ZnYd.),  the  blackcock.  See  Heath  yrouse 
(below).  —  Heath     grasB 


lliot.),  a  kind  of  peren- 
nial grass,  of  the  genus 
Triodia  (T.  drcnid'Cji.'^', 
growing  on  dry  he.iths. 

—  Heath  grouse,  nr  Heath 
game  (Zo'oL),  a  Euro- 
pean grouse  {Tetrao  tc- 
trix),  which  inhabits 
heaths  ;  —  called  also 
black  game,  blac k 
arouse,  heath  poult^ 
heath  fowl,  moor  jotrl. 
The  male  is  called  /lea/h 
cock,  and  blackcock :  the  female,  heath  hen,  and  gray  hen. 

—  Heath  hen.   (  ZoYil.)  See  Heath  grouse  (above).  —Heath 


Ileatli  Grouse,  or  Blackcock. 


woodfl  (cf.  pagan,  It.  pagus  vilhigc) ;  akin  to  08.  heSittt 
adj.,  I),  heidta  a  heathen,  G.  heide,  OHG.  heidan,  Icel. 
heiSinn,  adj.,  8w.  hcden,  Goth.  haipnS,  n.  fern.  See 
Heath,  and  cf.  lioioEK.}  1.  An  individual  of  tlic  pagan 
or  unbelieving  natioim,  or  those  which  worsliip  idolij  and 
do  not  acknowledge  the,  true  God  ;  a  pagan  ;  an  idolater. 

2.  An  irreligious  person. 

If  It  in  no  more  than  a  moral  diMiourae,  he  ninv  preach  it  and 
they  may  licar  it,  and  yet  both  continue  uncouvcrtcd  hrnthen*. 

I ',  Knox. 

The  heathen,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Scriptureit.  all 

Seoj)le  except  the  Jews:  now  UMed  of  all  people  except 
hristians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans. 

Adk  of  mc,  and  I  tiliall  give  thc-c  the  lu-athai  for  tbinr  inher- 
itance, j'i.  a.  8, 
Syn,  —  Pagan ;  gentile.    Sec  Paoan. 
Hea'then  (he^'tii'n),  a.      1.    Gentile ;    pagan ;    an,  a 
heat/i'  /I  ■.iiiihor.     "The  heathen  philofcopher."     "All  in 
gold,  like  hc'ithcn  gods,"  Shak. 

2.  IlarbarouH  ;  unenlightened  ;  heathenish. 

3.  lrr<ligious;  Hcufllng.  _ 
Hea'then-dom  (-dtim),  n.   [AS.  JiwiSendOm.']   1.  That 

part  of  the  world  w  here  heathenism  prcvailh ;  the  hea- 
then nations,  considered  collectively. 

2.  Heathenism.  C.  Kingsley. 

Hca'thcn-esse  (-5s),  n.  [AB.  hiTSenncs,  i.  e.,  hoathen- 
nesH.J     llratliendom.     [(fbs.'\      Chaucer.     Sir  W.Scott. 

Hea'then-ish,  ".  [AS.  hiJi^fnisc.}  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  heathen;  resembling  or  characteristic  of 
heathens.    "Worse  tlian  heathenish  crimes."        Milton. 

2.  Rude;  uncivilized;  savage;  cruel.  South. 

3.  IneligiouK;  an,  a  heatheriish  way  of  living. 
Hea'then  Ish-ly,  adv.     In  a  heathenish  manner. 
Hea'then-lsh-neBS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

heathenisli.  "  Tlie  .  .  .  heathenishness  and  profaneness 
of  mof^t  playbouka."  Prynne. 

Hea'then-lsm  (-T/,'m),  n.  1.  The  religious  sybtem  or 
rites  of  a  heathen  nation  ;  idolatry  ;  paganism. 

2.  The  manners  or  moraU  usually  prevalent  in  a  hea- 
then country  ;  ignorance;  rudeness;  barbarism. 

Hea^then-lze  (-iz)»  ^'-  '•  [""/>-  &  P-  P-  Heathenized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HEATHENIZING  (-i'ztng).]  T''  ren- 
der !ie;ithen  or  heatheni>h.  rinnin. 

Hea'tlien-ness,  n.  [Cf.  Heathenesse.]  State  of  be- 
ing lieatlirii  or  like  the  heathen. 

Hea'then-ry  (-rj),  n.  1.  The  state,  quality,  or  char- 
acter of  the  heathen. 

Your  hrnthrnm  and  your  laziness. 

2-  Heathendom ;  heathen  nations. 

Heath^er  (hetli'er;  277.  This  is 
the  only  pronunciation  in  Scotland), 
n.     [See  Heath.]    Heath.     IScot.l 

GorBO  and  grass         *"• 
And  heather,  where  his  footsteps  pase. 
The  brighter  eccin.  Longfellow. 

Heather  "belXiBot.),  one  of  the  pretty 
enbelobnse  flowers  of  two  European 
kinds  of  heather  (Erica  Tetralii,  and 
£.  ciitcrea). 

Heath'er-y  (-y),  a.  Heathy  ; 
abounding  in  heather;  of  the  nature 
of  heath. 

Heath'y(heth'5'),o.  Full  of  heath; 
abounding  with  heath ;  as,  heathy 
land  ;  hrathy  hills.         .Sir  W.  Scott. 

Heat'lng  (het'Tng),  a.    That  beats 
or  imparts  heat;  promoting  warmth  Heather (CVi/Zunarii/- 
orheat;    exciting  action ;    stimula-     i'"'-'^)"    R^<i"C^d. 
ting  ;  as,  hentivg  medicines  or  applications. 

Heating  aurfac©  (Steam  Boilers),  the  aggregate  surface 
exposed  to  fire  or  to  the  heated  products  of  combustion, 
esp.  of  all  the  plates  or  sheets  tliat  are  exposed  to  water 
on  their  opposite  surfaces  ;  —  called  alsojire  surface. 

Heat'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  heating  manner ;  so  as  to 
make  or  beeume  hot  or  heated. 

Heat'less,  a.     Destitute  of  heat ;  cold.     Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Heave  (hev),  v.  t.  {imp.  Heaved  (bevd),  or  Hove 
(hov)  ;  p.  p.  Heaved,  Hove,  formerly  Hovex  (ho'v'n) ; 
p.  pr.  6:  vb.  n.  Heaving.]  [OE.  heven,  hebben,  AS. 
hebban  ;  akin  to  OS.  hebbian,  l).heffen,  OHG.  heJTan, 
heraii,  G.  heben,  Icel.  hefja,  Sw,  h'afva,  Dan.  hstve, 
Goth,  hafjan,  L.  capere  to  take,  seize;  cf.  Gr.  Ktimj 
liandle.  Cf.  Accept,  Behoof,  Capacious,  Fobceps,  Haft, 
Receipt.]  1.  To  cause  to  move  upward  or  onward  by  a 
lifting  effort  ;  to  lift;  to  raise  ;  to  hoist; — often  with 
up  ;  as,  the  wave  heaved  the  boat  on  land. 

One  heaved  uhish,  to  be  hurled  down  below.        Shak. 

C^r"  Heave,  as  now  used,  implies  that  the  thing  raised 
is  heavy  or  hard  to  move  ;  but  formerly  it  was  used  in  a 
less  restricted  sense. 

Here  a  little  child  I  stand. 

Hearing  up  my  cither  liand.  Herrtck. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  —  obsolete,  provincial,  or  collo- 
quial, except  in  certain  nautical  phrases ;  as,  to  heave  the 
lead  ;  to  heave  the  log. 

3.  To  force  from,  or  into,  any  position ;  to  cause  to 
move  ;  also,  to  throw  off ;  — mostly  used  in  certain  nau- 
tical phrases ;  as,  to  heare  the  ship  ahead. 

4.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ;  to  utter  with 
effort ;  as,  to  heave  a  sigh. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans.      Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  swell  or  rise,  as  the  breast  or  bosom. 
The  elittering,  finny  swarms 

That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  ujiou  our  shores.     Thomson. 

To  heave  a  cable  short  (Xaut.),   to   haul  in   cable  till 


pea  (.f!ot.),  a  species  of  bitter  vetch  (Lnthwus  macrorfii-  \  the  .'^hip  is  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor. 

c?/.v).  the  tubers  of  which  are  eaten,  and  in  Scotland  iire     —To  heave  a  ship  ahead  {JV(7j;f.\  to  warp  her  ahead  when 

-         ■  ••-  _      .     ..       ...,.,  ^ —  ''       sail,  as  by  means  of  cables.  —  To  heave  a  Bhlp 

to  throw  or  lay  her  down  on  one  side;  to 


„-  .  i  to  flavor  whisky.  — Heath  throstle  iZooL\,  a  Euro- 
pean thrush  which  frequents  heaths  ;  the  ring  ouzel. 

Heath'clad'  (-klSd'),  ^-    Clad  or  crowned  with  heath. 

Hea'then  (he'th'n;  '277),  n. ;  pi.  Heathens  (-th'nz) 
or  collectively  Heathen.  [OE.  hethen.  AS.  hxScn, 
prop,  an  adj.   fr.  hasS  heath,  and  orig.,  therefore,  one 


not  under 

down  f-V'Tri..  , ^.  „j   --  —   .  -- 

careen  her.  —  To  heave  a  ship  to  [^aut.")^  to  bnng  the 
ship's  head  to  the  wind,  and  stop  her  motion.  —To  hoaTe 
about  (yant.),  to  put  about  suddenly.  —  To  heave  In 
(.iV(7»/.),  to  shorten  (cable). —To  heave  in  Btaya  (Xatit.y, 
to  put  a  vessel  on  the  other  tack.  — To  heave  ont  ) 


who  lives  in  the  country  or  on  the  heaths  and  in  the  i  (A'unt.),  to  unfurl  it?— To  heave  taut  iXaut.),  to  turn  a 


use,    unite,   T\ide,   full,    Gp,    lim  ;    pity ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    siug 


ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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HECTICALLY 


capstan,  etc.,  till  the  mpe  becomes  strained.  See  Taut, 
and  Tight.  —  To  heave  the  lead  i. >'<('(/.  i.  lo  take  sound- 
ings with  lead  ainl  luir. —To  heave  the  log.  tAaut.'  See 
Lug. —To  heave  up  anchor  {,-\'aul.)t  to  raise  it  Irom  tlie 
bottom  of  the  sea  ur  elsewhere. 

Heave  (hev),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  thrown  up  or  raised  ;  to 
rise  upward,  as  a  tower  or  mound. 

And  the  huge  culumns  heave  into  the  tky.         Pope- 

Where  hemes  the  turf  in  many  a  moMering  heap.     Gray. 

The  heaving  sode  of  Bunker  Hill.  A.  Everett. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  with  alternate  motions,  as  the  lunga 
in  heavy  breatliing,  as  waves  in  a  heavy  sea,  as  sliips  on 
the  billows,  as  tlie  earth  when  broken  up  by  frost,  etc. ; 
to  swell ;  to  dilate ;  to  expand ;  to  distend ;  hence,  to 
labor ;  to  struggle. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves.     Prior. 
The  heaving  plain  of  ocean.  Jiyron. 

3.  To  make  an  etfort  to  raise,  throw,  or  move  anything ; 
to  strain  to  do  something  difiBcult. 

The  Church  of  England  had  struggled  and  heaved  at  a  refor- 
mation ever  since  Wychf's  days-  Attertjury. 

4.  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  retch  ;  to  vomit. 
To  heave  at.     <n\  To  make  an  effort  at.     (h'i  To  attack, 

to  oppose.  [<.>bs.]  FuUry.^To  heave  in  sight  (as  a  ship 
at  3ea',  to  come  in  sight;  to  appear.  —  To  heave  up,  to 
vomit.    [Loic] 

Heave,    n.     l.    An  effort  to   raise   something,   as   a 
weight,  or  one's  self,  or  to  move  something  heavy. 
After  many  strains  and  heaves 
He  got  up  io  his  saddle  eaves.  Hudibras. 

2-  An  upward  motion  ;  arising;  a  swell  or  distention, 
a.'i  of  the  breast  in  difficult  breathing,  of  the  waves,  of 
the  e.T.rth  in  an  earthquake,  and  the  like. 

There  's  matter  in  these  figh?,  these  profound  heaves.^ 
You  must  translate.  ShaJ:. 

None  could  guess  whether  the  nest  heave  of  the  earthquake 
would  settle  ...  or  swallow  them.  Dnjden. 

3.  {Geol.)  A  horizontal  dislocation  in  a  metallic  lode, 
taking  place  at  an  intersection  with  another  lode. 

Heav'en  (h6v''n),  n.  [OE.  heven,  he/en,  heofe-n,  AS. 
heofon;  akin  to  OS.  hevan,  LG.  hehen,  heven,  Icel.  hi- 
Jiiin ;  of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  D.  kernel^  G.  kimmel, 
Icel.  himinn,  Goth,  fiimins  ;  perh.  akin  to,  or  intluenced 
by,  the  root  of  E.  henre^  or  from  a  root  signifying  to 
cover,  cf.  Goth.  gahamUn  to  put  on,  clothe  one's  self,  G. 
fiemd  shirt,  and  perh.  E.  cheinise.'[  1.  The  expanse  of 
bpace  surroimding  the  earth;  esp.,  that  which  seems  to 
ba  over  the  earth  like  a  great  arch  or  dome ;  the  firma- 
ment ;  the  sky  ;  the  place  where  the  sun,moon,  and  stars 
appear ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural  in  this  sense. 

I  never  saw  the  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  Shak. 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 
«un  in  heaven-  H-   tffbster. 

2.  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Deity  ;  the  abode  of  bliss  ; 
the  place  or  state  of  the  blessed  after  death. 

Unto  the  God  of  love,  high  heaven's  King.        Spenser. 
It  13  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  .ShaX: 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  Ikaven.       Keble. 
5^"""  In  this  general  sense  heaven  and  its  corresponding 
words  in  other  languages  have  as  various  definite  inter- 
pretations as  there  are  phases  of  religious  belief. 

3.  The  sovereign  of  heaven  ;  God ;  also,  the  assembly 
of  the  blessed,  collectively  ;  —  used  variously  in  this 
eense,  as  in  No.  2. 

Her  prayers,  whom  H'laven  deliglits  to  hear.         Shak. 
The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruUiig  Heaven.       MiUon. 

4.  Any  place  of  supreme  happiness  or  great  comfort ; 
perfect  felicity ;  bliss ;  a  sublime  or  exalted  condition ; 
as,  a  hcnrrn  of  delight.  *'  A  heaven  of  beauty."  Shak. 
'*  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention."    Shak. 

O  bed  I  bed  !  bed  !  delicious  bed  ! 
That  heaven  upon  earth  to  the  weary  head  '.  Tlood. 
^^*^  Heaven  is  very  often  used,  esp.  with  participles, 
inTonning  compound  words,  most  of  which  need  no 
special  explanation;  as,  //eairn-appeasing,  A^cjf/i-aspir- 
ing,  Af'O'Ji-banished,  /learen-begot,  heaven-horn,  heaven- 
bred,  ^'''icrn-conducted,  Aearfn-d ascended,  hrfivcn-dX' 
rected,  henvm-exuXte^,  heaven-^\ve.\\,  /(f^arc^-guided, 
heaven  -  inflicted,  heaven  -  inspired,  lirnvcn  -  instructed, 
A«at'fn -kissing.  henvenAoved.  heavcn-moviix^,  firnren-itro- 
tected.  /ie"re?i'tAUQht,  A-^atieji-warring.  and  the  like. 

Heav'en,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hea\xned  (-'nd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  HEAVEyiso.]  To  place  in  happiness  or  bliss,  as 
if  in  heaven  ;  to  beatify.     [/?.] 

^Ve  are  Iiappv  na  the  bird  whose  nest 
l9  heavencd  in  the  hush  of  purple  hills.  C  Masseii. 

Heav'en-lze  (li6v''n-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  like  heaven 
or  fit  for  heaven.      [R.']  lip.  Jlnll. 

Heav^en-ll-ness   (-iT-nEs),   n,      [From    Heavenxy.] 

The  ntate  or  quality  of  being  heavenly.       Sir  J.  Dalies. 

Heav'en-ly,   a.     [AS.   heofonlic.']     1.  Pertaining   to, 

rf*aenihling,  or  inhabiting  lieaven;  celestial ;  not  earthly  ; 

as,  heavenly  regions;  /ifare})hj  nuisic. 

As  is  the  tteavenln,  oucli  arc  they  also  that  are  hfavcnh/. 

1  Cor.  XV.  4S. 
2.  Appropriate  to  heaven  in  character  or  happiness ; 
perfect;  pure;  supremely  blessed;  tiH,  a  heavenly  race; 
the  heavenly  throng. 

The  Idvc  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenlif.    Sir  P.  Stdnry. 
Hoav'en-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven.     "  She  was  heavenly  true."  Shak. 

Z.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  heaven. 

Oir  h  'ivfriJ',  guided  «onl  «hnll  climb.  Milton. 

Heav'en-ly-mlnd'ed  (-mlnd'Sd),  n.  Having  the 
thoughts  aii'f  alTcctions  jdaced  on,  or  suitable  for,  heaven 
and  heavenly  objerts ;  devout;  godly;  pious.  MUner.— 
Ileav'en-ly-mlnd'od-neBs,  ". 

Heav'on-ward  f-werrl),  a.  a-  ndv.     Toward  heaven. 

Heave'  Olier-lng  (hev'  Sf'fl-r-Tng).  {Jewish  Antiq.) 
An  oifcring  av  cblation  lieavcd  up  or  elevated  before  the 
altir,  as  tho  shoulder  of  the  peace  offering.  See  Wave 
orraniNo.  Ei.  xxix.  '27. 


Heavier  (hev'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
heaves  or  lifts ;  a  laborer  employed  on  docks  in  handling 
freight ;  as,  a  coal  heaver. 

2.  {Xaut.)  A  bar  used  as  a  lever.  Toiten, 

Heaves  (hevz),  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  character- 
ized by  difficult  breathing,  with  heaving  of  the  fiauk, 
wheezing,  flatulency,  and  a  peculiar  cough ;  broken  wind. 

HeaV'1-ly  (hSvl-ly),  adv.     [From  *2d  Hi!A\'Y.]     1.  lu 
a  heavy  manner  ;  with  great  weight ;  as,  to  bear  heavily 
on  a  thing  ;  to  be  heavily  loaded. 
Jlcavilj/  interested  in  those  schemes  of  emigration.  The  Cenfurt/. 

2.  As  if  burdened  with  a  great  weight ;  slowly  and 
laboriously ;  with  difficulty ;  hence,  in  a  blow,  difficult, 
or  suffering  manner  ;  sorrowfully. 

And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavihj. 

Kx.  XIV.  2o. 
AVhy  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?  Shak. 

Heav'1-nesa,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  heavj' 
in  its  various  senses;  weight;  sadness;  sluggishness; 
oppression ;  thickness. 

Heav'ing  (hev'tng).  n.  A  Ufting  or  rising ;  a  swell ; 
a  panting  or  deep  sighing.  Addison.     S/iak. 

Heav'1-some  (,hev'i-sQm),  a.     Heavy;  dull.     [Prot.] 

HeaVy  (hSv'y),  a.     Having  the  heaves. 

Heav'y  (hgv'y),  a.  \_Cowpar.  Heavier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Heaviest.]  [OE.  hevi,  AS.  hefig,  fr.  hehhan  to 
lift,  heave  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hebig,  heviy,  Icel.  fi"Jiyr,  ho- 
fugr.  See  Heave.]  1.  Heaved  or  lifted  with  labor; 
not  light ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  as,  a  heavy  stone  ;  hence, 
sometimes,  large  in  extent,  quantity,  or  effects ;  as,  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow  ;  a  heavy  failure  ;  heai'y  busi- 
ness'transactions,  etc.;  often  implying  strength;  as,  a 
heavy  barrier ;  also,  difficult  to  move  ;  as,  a  heavy  draught. 

2.  Not  easy  to  bear ;  burdensome  ;  oppressive  ;  hard 
to  endure  or  accomplish  ;  hence,  grievous,  afllictive ;  as, 
heavy  yokes,  expenses,  undertakmgs,  trials,  news,  etc. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod. 

1  Sam.  V-  6. 

The  king  himself  hath  a  heart/  reckoning  to  make.     Shak. 

Sent  hither  to  impart  the  heavij  news.    Wordsivorth. 

Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavn  consequence.      Shak. 

3.  Laden  with  that  which  is  weighty ;  encumbered ; 
burdeued  ;  bowed  down,  either  with  an  actual  burden, 
or  with  care,  grief,  pain,  disappointment. 

The  heai'ii  [sorrowing]  nobles  all  in  council  were.     Chapman. 
A  light  wife  dotli  make  a  heavy  husband.  Sha/c. 

4.  Slow ;  sluggish ;  inactive  ;  or  lifeless,  dull,  inani- 
mate, stupid ;  as,  a  heavy  gait,  looks,  manners,  style, 
and  the  like  ;  a  heavy  writer  or  book. 

Whilst  the  heav>/  plowman  snores.  .^hak. 

Of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind.  Dryden. 

Neither  [is]  his  ear  heavij.  that  it  can  not  hear.    /.«.  lix.  1. 

5.  Strong;  violent;  forcible  ;  as,  a  heavy  sea,  storm, 
cannonade,  and  the  like. 

6.  Loud  ;  deep  ;  —  said  of  sound  ;  as,  heavy  thunder. 
Btit,  hark  I  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more.    Byron. 

7.  Dark  -with  clouds,  or  ready  to  rain ;  gloomy  ;  —  said 
of  the  sky. 

8.  Impeding  motion  ;  cloggy;  clayey;  —  said  of  earth  ; 
as,  a  heavy  road,  soil,  and  tlie  like. 

9.  Not  raised  or  made  light ;  as,  heavy  bread. 

10.  Not  agreeable  to,  or  suitable  for,  the  stomach ; 
not  easily  digested  ;  —  said  of  food. 

11.  Having  much  body  or  strength  ;  —  said  of  wines, 
or  other  liquors. 

12.  With  child  ;  pregnant,     [i?.] 

Heavy  artillery.  (J///.)  {a')  Guns  of  great  weight  or 
large  caliber,  e.sp.  siege,  garrison,  and  seacoast  guns. 
(^))  Troops  wliich  serve  heavy  g\ins.  —  Heavy  cavalry.  See 
under  Cavalry.  —  Heavy  fire  (J/(7.),  a  continuous  or  de- 
structive cannonading,  or  discharge  of  small  arms.  — 
Heavy  metal  (J///.),  large  guns  carrying  balls  of  a  large 
size  ;  also,  large  balls  for  such  guns.  —  Heavy  metals. 
iChem.)  See  under  Metal.  —  Heavy  weight,  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  etc.,  a  term  applied  to  the  heaviest  of  the  classes 
into  which  contestants  are  divided.  Cf.  Feather  weight 
(c),  under  Feathee. 

1^^^  Ilenvij  is  used  in  composition  to  form  many  words 
which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  heavy-hniXt,  heavy- 
browed,  /(e(7i'(/-gaited,  etc. 

Heavy,  adv.     Heavilj- ;  —  sometimes  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  ^(?ar?/-laden. 
Heav'y,  v.  t."  To  make  heavy.     [06*.]  Wyclif, 

Heav'y-anned'  (-'armd'),  a.  (Mil.)  Wearing  heavy 
or  complete  armor  ;  carrying  heavy  arms. 

Heav'y-hand'ed  f-hand'6d),  a.     Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

Heav'y-head  ed  (-hed'ed),  a.    Dull;  stupid.  "Gross 

heav>/-/<radrd  fellows."  Bean,  tt"  Fl. 

Heav'y-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd).  a.     Despondent ;  sad. 

Heav'y    spar'   (siiiir').      (Min.)    Native  barium  sul- 

jihate  or  barite,  —  so  called  because  of  its  high  specific 

gravity  a.'i  compared  with  other  non-metallic  minerals. 

Heb'dO-mad  (heb'do-miSd),  n.  [L.  hebdomas,  -adis, 
Gr.  t^So^tds  the  number  seven,  seven  day.s,  fr.  f^5ofio^ 
seventh,  en-Ta  seven.  See  SEVEN.]  A  week  ;  a  period  of 
seven  days,     [7?.]  Sir  T.  Jircnrne. 

Heb-dbm'a-dai  (h5l)-d<5m'A-dnl),  I  a.    [L.  hebdnmadn- 
Heb-dom'a-da-ry  (-dfi-rj),  I     /j.'^,  LL.  hrbdnma- 

darius  :  il.  I'',  hrhilommlaire.']    Consisting  of  seven  days, 
or  occurring  at  intervals  of  seven  days  ;  weekly. 

Heb-dom'a-dal-ly  (-d(il-iy),  adv.  In  periods  of  seven 
days;  wceViy.  Ixurell. 

Heb-dom'a-da-ry  (-dli-ry),  n.  [LL.  heMomadnrius  : 
cf.  F.  hrlidomadier.]  (Ji.  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of  a  idiap- 
tcr  or  crjiivrnt,  whoso  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir, 
ami  perform  other  services,  which,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cawiniiH.  iiri'  performed  by  the  superiors. 

Heb'do-mat'Ic-al  (liBbMfi-mSt'T-kal),  a.     [L.   hrhdo- 

ma/irt/s^iir.  f^AojuaStKo?.]    Wei-kly  ;  hebdomadal.   \f>l)S.'] 

He'be  (he'l.?),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^^.j  youth,'Ilfl»j  Hebe.] 

1.  {('lass.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  youth,  daughter  of 

Ju])iter  and  Juno.     She  was  believed  to  liave  the  power 

of  restoring  youth  and  beauty  to  those  who  liad  lost  them. 


2.  iZo'iil.)  An  African  ape;  the  hamadryas. 

Heb'en  (heb'eu),  n.     Ebony.     [Obs.']  Spen.%er. 

Heb'e-non(-e-non).n.    See  Hekbake.     [O&s.]    Shik, 

Heb'6'tate  (h5b'e-tat),  t'.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.p.  Hebetated 
(-ta't€d) ;  p.  ]>r.  &.  vh.  n.  Hebetating.]  [L.  hehfiatuSy 
p.  p.  of  hebetare  to  dull.  See  Hebete.]  To  render  ob- 
tuse;  to  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupefy  ;  as,  to  hebetatr  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Southey. 

Heb'e-tate  (-tat),  a.     1.  Obtuse;  dull. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  dull  or  blunt  and  soft  point.    Gray. 

Heb'e-ta'tion  (-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  hehetatio  :  cf.  F.  htbk- 
tation.]     1.  The  act  of  making  blunt,  dull,  or  stupid. 

2.  The  fctate  of  being  blunted  or  dulled. 

He-bete'  (he-bef  or  hSb^t),  a.  [L.  hebes,  hebetis, 
dull,  stujiid,  fr.  hebere  to  be  dull.]    Dull ;  stupid.    [Obs.\ 

Heb'e-tude  (hSb'e-ttid),  n.  [L.  hebetudo.}  Dullness; 
stupidity.  Harvey. 

He-bralc  (he-bra'Tk),  a.  [L.  Hebraicus,  Gr.  'Eppoi- 
Kos  :  cf.  F.  hebrdique.  See  Hebrew.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  to  tho  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

He-bra'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-15-),  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrew.^^  or  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

He^ra-lsm    (he'bra-Tz'm),   n.     [Cf.  F.  hebra'isme.'} 

1.  A  Hibrew  idiom  or  custom;  a  peculiar  expression 
or  manner  of  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Addison, 

2.  The  type  of  character  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  governing  idea  of  Hebraism  is  strictness  of  conecience. 

31.  AnioUl. 

Hebraist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hebra'isi€.'\  One  versed  in  thtf 
Hebrew  language  and  learning. 

Hebra-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  Hebrew  language  or  idiom. 

He'bra-is'tlc-al-ly  (-ti-kal-lj'),  adv.  In  a  Hebraistic 
sense  or  form. 

Which  is  1  lehraisttcalhj  used  in  the  New  Testament.     Kitto- 

He'bra-ize  (he'bra-iz),  V.  t.  [Gr.  k^pai^eiv  to  speak 
Hebrew  :  cf.  F.  hebi'a'iser.']  To  convert  into  tlie  Hebrew 
idiom  ;  to  make  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic.  J.  P.  Smith. 

He^ra-lze,  v.  i.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Hebraized  (-Izd) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Hebraizino.]  To  speak  Hebrew,  or  to 
conform  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  or  to  Hebrew  customs. 

He'bre'W  (liel^ru),  n.  [F.  Ilehreu,  L.  Hebraeus,  Gr. 
'E^pato5,  fr.  Heb.  'ibh7i.'\  1.  An  appellative  of  Abraham 
or  of  any  one  of  his  descendants,  esp.  in  the  line  of  Ja- 
cob ;  an  Israelite  ;  a  Jew. 

There  came  one  that  had  escaped  and  told  Abram  the  //<?- 
brfu:  G.n.  ^iv.  i:!. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Hebrews,  —  one  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages. 

Ec'brew,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews  ;  as, 
the  Hebrew  language  or  rites. 

HeT)rew-eSB,  n.     An  Israelitish  woman. 

He-bri'tian  (he-brtsh'an),  n.     A  Hebraist,     [i?.] 

He-blid'e-an  (he^brld'e-an),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

He-brld'l-an  (he-brld'T-nn),  J  the  islands  called 
Hebrides,  west  of  Scotland,  ^n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Hebrides. 

Hec'a-tomb  (hek'a-tobm  or  -tSm  ;  277).  w.  [L.  heen- 
fombe,  Gr.  c«aTo/j)3j]  ;  eKaroi'  hundred  -f  ^ovq  ox  :  cf.  F. 
hecafombe.']  {Antiq.)  A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or 
cattle  at  the  same  time  ;  hence,  the  sacrifice  or  slaughter 
of  any  large  number  of  victims. 

Slaughtered  hecatombs  around  them  bleed.     Addison. 
^Ifire  than  a  human  hrratomb.  Jiyrnrt. 

Hec'a-tOm'pe-don  (-tom'pe-dSn),  n.  [Gr.  eiraTO/iTr«- 
5o5  liundred  feet  long,  to  etcaTOfureSof  the  Parthenon  ; 
tKaTov  hundred  -|-  tfovs  foot.]  (Arck.)  A  name  given  to 
the  old  Parthenon  at  Athens,  because  measuring  100 
Greek  feet,  probably  in  the  width  across  the  stjdobate. 

Hec'de-Cane  (bekMe-kau),  ?).  [Gr.  ef  six  -\-  StKa  ten.] 
(C/icin.)  A  white,  semisolid,  spermaceti-like  hydrocar- 
bon, Cj.fljj.  of  the  paraffin  series,  found  dissolved  as 
an  important  ingredient  of  kerosene,  and  so  called  be- 
cause each  molecule  has  sixteen  atoms  of  carbon ;  — 
called  also  heiadecane. 

Heck  (hek),  n.  [See  Hatch  a  half  door.]  [Written 
also  hack.']    1.  The  bolt  or  latch  of  a  door.  [Prov.  Eng.'} 

2.  A  rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

3.  A  door,  cEpeeially  one  partly  of  latticework  ;  — 
called  also  heek  door.    iProv.  Eng.'\  HalUwelL 

4.  A  latticework  contrivance  for  catching  fish. 

6.  (Weavijig)  An  apparatus  for  separating  the  threads 
of  warps  into  sets,  as  they  are  wound  upon  the  reel, 
from  the  bobbins,  in  a  warping  machine. 

6.  A  bend  or  winding  of  a  stream.     [Prov.  E7ig.'\ 
Half  heck,  the  lower  half  of  a  door. —Heck  board,  the 
loose  bnar-l  at  the  bottom  or  l)ack  of  a  cart.  —Heck  box 
or  frame,  that  which  carries  the  heck  in  warping. 

Heck'i-mal  (li?k'T-m(7l),  ?>.  {Zo'rd.)  The  European 
blue  titmuuFC  {Parus  caridens).  [Written  also  hecki- 
rnel,  hnckrymnl,  haikmall,  hagmall,  a,nd  hiehmal.l 

HeC'kle  (hPk'k'D,  n.  &  v.  t.     Same  as  Hackle. 

Hec'tare'  (li?k'tai-' ;  F.  Sk'tar'),  ".  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  «*ca- 
TOf  hundred  -f  F.  are  an  are.]  A  measure  of  area,  or 
superficies,  containing  a  hundred  ares,  or  10,000  square- 
meters,  and  equivalent  to  2.471  acres. 

Hec'tlc  (hPlt'tTk),  a.  [F.  heetique^  Gr.  cktiko?  habit- 
ual, consumptive,  fr.  e^t?  habit,  a  liabit  of  body  or  mind, 
fr.  ej^ctc  to  have  ;  akin  to  Skr.  sah  to  overpower,  endure  ; 
cf.  AS.  sige,  sigor^  victory,  G.  sieg^  Goth,  sigis.  Cf. 
Scheme.]  1.  Habitual ;  constitutional ;  pertauiing  es(»Q- 
cially  to  slov.'  w.aste  of  animal  tissue,  as  in  consumption  ; 
.as,  0.  hcetic  type  in  disease  ;  a  hectic  flush. 

2.  'n  a  liectic  condition;  having  hectic  fever;  con- 
BUiui>tive  ;  as,  a  hectic  patient. 

Hectic  fever  iMcd.),  a  fever  of  irritation  and  debility,  oc- 
curring usually  at  an  advanced  stage  of  exhausting  dis- 
onHp,  as  in  pulmonary  consumption. 

Hec'Uc.  n.     1.  {Med.)  Hectic  fover. 

2.   A  hectic  flush. 

It  iH  no  living  hue,  bvit  a  etrango  hectic.  Byron. 

Bec'tlO-al-ly  (-tT-krtl-iy),  adv.     in  a  hectic  manner. 
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Hec'tO-COt'y-Uzed    (hgk'tfe-kSt'MIzd),    a.      (Zoal.) 
Chanf,'o4  into  a  liectocotyiiis;  having  a  hoctocotyhiH. 

I)  Hec'to-cot'y-lU8  (-Iub),  n.;  pi.   Hkctocotyli  (-li). 
P<L.,  fr.  Gr.  iKaTOV  a  huudrcd  -j-   kotiiAj)  :i   hollow  ves- 
sel.]    {Zo'tjl.)  One  of  the  anna 
of  the  male  of   most  kiuda  of       ^^^  ^ 

cephalopodfl,  which  ia  spocially      [^S/  ( 

modified    iu    varioua   ways    to 


^.  1 


IlPctocotyliiB  of  the  male 
Ar]^nuuutu.  7/  lU'Cto- 
Odtyh/iil  Arm  just  bc- 
fiiic  it  ln'Coiiu'sdotached  : 
5  Siiihoii !  b  Gill  openinj;- 


effect  the  fertilization  of  the 
eggs.  In  a  special  sense,  this 
greatly  inodifiL'd  arm  of  Art,'o- 
iiauta  and  allied  ^'encra,  wliirli, 
after  recoivinp  the  Bperniato- 
phorefl,  becomes  detached  from 
the  male,  and  attaches  ittelf  to 
the  fi'uialo  for  reproductive 
piirpo.-n's. 

Hec'to-gram  (hPk'to-Kram), 
rt.  [F.  hrctnijrniiiine^  fr.  Gr, 
iKaTOV  hundrt'd  -|-  F.  (franime 
a  pram.j  A  mt-asure  of  weight, 
coiit;iiiiing  a  hundred  grams,  or 
about  'SSt'ZI  "lunt'Havoirdupois. 

Hec'to-Kramme  (hSk'to- 
grSm  ;  F.  itk'tn'^;r:im'),  n,  [F,] 
TliH  Hiiiiie  as  Hectooram. 

Hec'tO-graph  (liek'to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  tKarov  hundred 
•\-  -{J>"pfi-^  A  contrivance  for  multiple  copying,  by 
means  of  a  surface  of  gelatin  softened  with  glycerin. 
[Written  also  hektograph.'] 

Hec'tO-ll'ter  I  (h6k't5-le'ter  or  liSk-tHKT-terJ,  n.     [F. 

Hec'tO-U'tr©  (  /icctolUre,  fr.  Gr.  tKarov  hundred  -j-  V. 
litrr  a  liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining a  hundred  liters;  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic 
meter,  nearly  lilij  gallons  of  wine  measure,  or  22.0097 
imperial  gallons.  As  a  dry  measure,  it  contains  ten  dec- 
aliters, or  about  2g  Winchester  bushels. 

Hec'to-me'ter  (  (bgk'to-me'ter  or  h6k-t5in'e-ter),  n. 

Hec'tO-me'tre  I  [F.  hectom'elre^  fr.  Gr.  kKarov  hun- 
dred 4"  ^'  no'fi'e  a  meter.]  A  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  a  hundred  meters.     It  is  equivalent  to  3'JS.(*Lt  feet. 

Hec^'tor  (hSk'ter),  n.  [From  the  Trojan  warrior  Ifec- 
tor^  the  son  of  Priam.]  A  bully  ;  a  blustering,  turbulent, 
insolent  fi^Uow  ;  one  who  vexes  or  provokes. 

Hec'tor,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hectored  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  II.  Hectoring.]  To  treat  with  insolence  ;  totlireat- 
en ;  to  bully;  hence,  to  torment  bywords;  to  tease;  to 
taunt ;  to  worry  or  irritate  by  bullying.  Dryden. 

Hec'tor,  f.  '.  To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster ;  to  be 
turbulent  or  insolent.  Swift. 

Hec'tor-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  disposition  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  hector  ;  a  bullying.     [A'.] 

Heo'tor-ly,  a.  Resembling  a  liector;  blustering;  in- 
solent; taunting.  " //ec^or/(/,  rutfianlike  .swaggering  or 
liufflng."  "  Barrow. 

Hec'tO-Stere  (hSk'to-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  hfctostere ; 
Gr.  e/taTOf  hundred  -|-  F.  st^re.'\  A  measure  of  solidity, 
containing  one  hundred  cubic  meters,  and  equivalent  to 
3531. OG  English  or  3531.05  United  States  cubic  feet. 

Hed'dle  (hgd'd'l),  n.;  pL  Heddles  (-d'lz).  [Cf. 
Hbald.]  {Weaving)  One  of  the  sets  of  parallel  doubled 
threads  which,  with  their  mounting,  compose  the  har- 
ness employed  to  guide  the  warp  threads  to  the  lathe  or 
batten  in  a  loom. 

Hod'dle,  V.  t.  To  draw  (the  warp  thread)  through 
the  hed<Ue-eyes,  in  weaving. 

Hed'dle-eye'  {-V)^n.  {Weaving)  The  eye  or  loop 
fonufil  in  eacli  heddle  to  receive  a  warp  thread. 

Hed'dllng  (-ulTng),  vb.  n.  The  act  of  drawing  tlie  warp 
threads  through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a  weaver's  harness  ; 
the  harness  itself.  Knight. 

Hed'er-a'ceous  (liSd'er-a'shSs),  a.  [L.  hederaceus^ 
fr.  /iK'lrra  ivy.]    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  ivy. 

Hed'er-al  (hSd'er-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  ivy. 

He-der'iC  (,h^-<lS'''i*t))  c-  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  ivy  {Jledera);  as,  hederic  acid,  an  acid  of  the 
acetylene  series. 

Hed'er-11'er-OUS  (hSd'er-Tfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  hedera  ivy 
-f-  ■Jeroi(s.'\     Producing  ivy ;  ivy -bearing. 

Hed'er-OSe'  (hCd'er-os'),  a.  [L.  hederosi/s,  fr.  hedera 
ivyj     Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  ivy  ;  full  of  ivy. 

Hedge  (h6j),  n.  [OE.  hegge,  AS.  hecg  ;  akin  to  haga 
an  inclo.sure,  E,  hair,  AS.  hege  hedge,  E.  hayhote^  D. 
hegge,  OHG.  heggir,  G.  hecke.  V12.  See  Haw  a  hedge.] 
A  thicket  of  bushes,  usually  thorn  bushes  ;  especially, 
euch  a  thicket  planted  as  a  fence  between  any  two  por- 
tions of  land ;  and  also  any  sort  of  shrubbery,  as  ever- 
greens, planted  in  a  line  or  as  a  fence  ;  particularly,  such 
a  thicket  planted  round  a  field  to  fence  it,  or  in  rows 
to  separate  the  parts  of  a  garden. 

The  roughf?t  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  Shak. 

Tlirough  the  verdant  maze 
Of  fiweetbrier  /ti^d<ji:.<  I  pursue  my  walk,      T/ionifon. 

(J^^  Hedge,  when  used  adiertively  or  in  composition, 
often  means  ri/stir,  onilandish,  illiterate^  poor^  or  mean  ; 
as,  hedge  priest ;  hedgehom,  etc. 

Hedge  bells,  Hedge  bindweed  (Bot.),  a  climbing  plant 
related  to  tlie  morning-glory  (Oonvo/n/fi/s  .'.r/iiinn).  -- 
Hedge  bill,  a  l>>ng-liandlea  billhook. —Hedge  garlic  iH"f.), 
a  plant  of  tlie  g.'uus  AUiaria.  See  G'arh'r  nniatard,  under 
Garlic.  Hedge  hyssop  tDot.\  a  bitter  herb  of  the  ge- 
nus Grntiota,  the  leaves  of  which  are  emetic  and  purga- 
tive. —  Hedge  marriage,  a  secret  or  clandestine  marriage, 
especially  one  performed  by  a  hedge  priest.  [A'nf?.]  — 
Hedge  mustard  {linf.),'^  plant  of  the  genus  .Si.igmbrium, 
belonging  to  the  Mustard  family,— Hedge  nettle  (/inf.),  an 
herb,  or  under  shrub,  of  tlie  genus  ,s/in/iii.\\  belonging  to 
the  Mint  family.  It  has  a  nettlelike  appearance,  though 
quite  harmless.  —  Hedge  note,  in)  The  note  of  a  hedge 
bird.  {fi\  Low,  contemptible  WTiting.  [fV^.<.]  Dr)/den.— 
Hedge  prieat,  a  poor,  illiterate  priest.  -Shak.  ~  Hedge 
Bchool,  an  open-air  school  in  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  m 
Ireland;  a  school  for  rustics.  —  Hedge  sparrow  (^or)/.>, 
a  European  warbler  (Accentor  inodn/nriK)  which  fre- 
quents hedges.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown,  and  ash  ;  the 
■wing  coverts  are  tipped  with  white.    Called  also  chanter. 


hedffe  wnrhler,dunnofk,  and 
d'ineij.  —  Hodge  wrttur,  an  in- 
siiiuiticant  writer,  or  a  u  i  iter 
of  low,  scurrilouHstull.  \uL\.\ 
.Sn/jt.  To  broast  up  a  hedge. 
Si'c  under  Hiceast.  To  hang 
In  the  hedge,  to  be  at  a  staud- 
Btill.  '•  While  tlie  busiuess  of 
tiiuncy  hiing.s  in  the  hed^/r.''^ 
i'epys. 

Hedge  (hfij),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HKiJOEn  (b6jd);  p. 
pr.  lV  vh.  n.  HKnoiNT,.  J  1.  To  inclose  or  nnparate  with 
a  licdgc  ;  to  fenci!  witli  a  thickly  set  lim;  or  thicket  of 
shrubJi  or  small  trees  ;  as,  to  hnlgn  a  ficrlil  <»r  garden. 

2.  To  obstruct, as  a  road,  witli  a  barrier;  to  hinder 
from  progress  or  suc^cess ;  — sonietimes  witli  up  and  out. 

I  will  hidyi:  up  tliy  wuy  with  thorim.        Hon.  n. »'.. 

I.olHuH  I'rhiuH  .  .  .  drew  another  wuU  ...  to  ftet/ye  out  in- 

curwiuns  from  the  north.  itHton. 

3.  To  surround  for  defetisi- ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect ;  to 
hem  (in).     "  England,  hctgid  in  with  the  main."    Shak. 

4.  To  surround  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

That  i;*  a  hiw  to  /iiily  in  the  cuckoo.  I,tirkf. 

To  hedge  a  bet,  to  bet  upon  both  siden ;  that  iH,  after 
having  bet  on  one  side,  to  bet  also  on  tlie  other,  thus 
guarding  against  loss. 

Hedge,  V.  i.  1.  To  shelter  one's  self  from  danger, 
risk,  duty,  responsibility,  etc.,  as  if  by  hiding  in  or  be- 
hind a  hedge  ;  to  skulk  ;  to  slink  ;  to  shirk  obligations. 

I  mvficlf  Hoint' times,  leiiving  tlie  fear  <»f  (Jud  rm  llie  left  hand 
and  iiidiiif;  iiuiie  honor  in  uiy  iiece8.-*ity.  am  lain  timhuflle,  to 
hi-ilfjr  and  to  lurch.  .Sltiik. 

2.  {Betting)  To  reduce  the  risk  of  a  wager  by  making 
a  bet  against  the  side  or  chance  one  has  bet  on. 

3.  To  use  reservations  and  qualifications  in  one^s  speech 
.so  as  to  avoid  committing  one's  self  to  anything  definite. 

The  Heroic  Stnn/iis  rend  much  more  like  an  elabonite  ut- 
ferrjiit  ti. /(/r/./i  hetweeu  the  parties  than  .  .  .  to  gain  fnv<ir  frnrn 
til..'  UoiiinlhiaiiK.  Sitintn/innj. 

Hedgetorn'   (-bCrn'),  a.      Bom  under  a  hedge ;  of 

low  birtb.  Shnk. 

Hedge'bote'  (-bof),  n.   {Eng.  Law)  Same  as  Haybote. 

Hedgehog' (-hog'),  n.  1.  (i^'o;;^)  A  small  European 
insectivore  i^Erinacens 
Europxus^.,  and  other 
allied  species  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  having  the  hair 
on  the  upper  part  of  its 
body  mixed  with  prickles 
or  spines.  It  is  able  to 
roll  itself  into  a  ball  so 
as  to  present  the  spines 

outwardly    in  every  di-  European   nodgehog. 

rection.    It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  feeding  chiefly  upon  insects, 

2.  iZo'rJl.)  The  Canadian  porcupine.     If.  .f.] 

3.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Medicngo  {M.  interlexta),  the 
pods  of  which  are  armed  with  short  spines  ;  —  popularly 
so  called.  London. 

4-  A  form  of  dredging  machine.  Knight. 

Hedgehog  caterpillar  iZo'i)}.),  the  hairy  larvpe  of  several 
species  of  bonibycid  mntlis,  as  of  the  Isabella  moth.  It 
curls  up  like  ;i  li*'d^'e||i)g  when  disturbed.  See  WooLLY 
BEAR,  and  IsAiiKLiA  Mn-ni.  Hedgehog  fiEh.  { Z<'nl.\  any 
spinose  plertngu;itli  fish,  fsp.  of  the  genus  Diodnn:  the 
porcupine  fish.  Hedgehog  graea  {Bot.),  a  grass  with  spiny 
mvolucres,  growing  on  s;niny  sliores  ;  huTgrass  i  Cenchrtis 
tribllloides).  —  Hedcehoe  rat  {ZooDyOne  of  several  West 
Indian  rodents,  ;dlied  to  the  porcupines,  but  with  rat- 
like tails,  and  few  tiuills,  or  only  stiff  bristles.  The 
hedgehog  rats  belong  tn  fafiramys,  Plagiodon,  and  allied 
genera.  —  Hedgehog  shell  <Zoi>/.),  any  spinose.  mnrine, 
univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Murer.  —  Hedgehog  thistle 
<£ot.),  a  plant  of  the  Cactus  family,  glolndar  in  form,  .md 
covered  with  spines  {Evhinoctictus).  —  Sea  hedgehog.    See 

DiODoN. 

HedgeleSS,  a.     Having  no  hedge. 

Hedge'pig'  (-pTg'),  «■     A  young  hedgehog.  Shak. 

Hedg'er  (hej'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  mends 
hedges  ;  also,  one  who  hedges,  as  in  betting. 

Hedge'roW  (h^j'riy),  7*.  A  row  of  shrubs,  or  trees, 
planted  for  inclosure  or  separation  of  fields. 

Uy  hedt/iro'r  elms  and  hiUockR  grecn.  Mdtnn. 

Hedg'lng  bill' (bTP).  A  hedge  bill.  See  under  Hedge. 

He-don'lC  (he-d5n'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  i^fioi'dcos,  fr.  ^5oktj 
pleasure,  T)5v«  sweet,  pleasant.]  1.  Pertaining  to  pleas- 
ure. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  Hedonism  or  the  Hedonic  sect. 

Hedonic  sect,  a  .sect  that  placed  the  highest  good  in  the 
gratification  of  tlie  senses,  —called  also  Cyrenaic  sect, 
(which  seei,  and  .School  of  Aristippus. 

He-don'ics  (-tks),  n.  (PhUo.''.)  That  branch  of  moral 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  duty  to  pleas- 
ure ;  the  science  of  practical,  positive  enjoyment  or  pleas- 
ure. J.  Grotr. 

Hed'on-lsm  (hgd'Cn-tz'm  or  he'dSn-),?!.  1.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Hedonic  sect, 

2.  The  ethical  theory  which  finds  the  explanation  and 
authority  of  duty  in  its  tendency  to  give  pleasure. 

Hed'on-ist,  n.     One  who  believes  in  Hedonism. 

Hed'O-nis'tlc  (lied'o-nTs'tTk),  a.    Same  as  Hedonic,  '_*. 

Heed  (I'^d),  v.  t.  [/?»/».  &.  p.  p.  Heeded;  p.  pr.  .t 
vb.  n.  Heeding.]  [OE.  hcden,  AS.  hedan  ;  akin  to  OS. 
hodian.,  D.  hneilen.  Fries,  hoda,  OHG.  huoten,  G.  hiitcn, 
Dan.  hytte.  V13.  Cf.  Hood.]  To  mind  ;  to  regard  with 
care  ;  to  take  notice  of  ;  to  attend  to ;  to  observe. 

With  pU-asure  Ar?us  the  mueician  heeds.      Dri/den. 

Syn.  —  To  notice  :  regard  ;  mind.    See  Attend,  v.  t. 

Heed,  v,  i.     To  mind ;  to  consider. 

Heed,  n.  1.  Attention ;  notice  ;  observation ;  regard  ; 
—  often  with  give  or  take. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.         Milton. 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  hand. 

2  Sam.  XX.  10. 

Birds  give  more  heed  and  mark  words  more  than  beaats. 

Jiacon. 


2.  Careful  confllderation ;  obedient  regard, 

ThcTifnre  we  ought  to  give  the  in-;re  eurne«t  )ierd  to  thff 
thiiigB  wliich  we  have  heard.  Ueh.  U.  1. 

3.  A  look  or  expression  of  heeding.     [/^] 

lie  liid  It  with  a  wcrioui  mtud ;  a  hied 

Wa>  Ml  hiB  couritenuiicc.  Shak. 

Heed'lul  (bed'ful),  n.     Full  of  heed;  regarding  with 

care;  eantrniiri  ;  rircuijinpret  ;  att<-n(,ve;  vigihiut.     Shak. 

—  Heed'ful-ly, '"/'.  —  Heed'lul-ness,  n. 
Heedless,   a.      Without  heed   or  euro ;  inattentive ; 

careless;  thoughtlcsM;  unobservant. 

O,  iii';,'h^'eiit  and  hr,'ll,y.i  (Ii«:lplinc  I  .Shak. 

Til.'  hr.'/h'^,  Inver  d.H;-  iml   )c,...w 

WiM.bL-  eyc«  they  are  iJiiil  w(,unrl  hiin  ko.       ii'alUr. 

■—  Heed'less-ly,  adv.  —  Heed'Iess-nesB.  n. 

Heed'y  (-J),  a.  Heedful.  [ObJi.\  "y/m/;/  shep- 
herds." .s>'».?cr.  —  Heed'i-ly  (-I-iy),  adv.  [06*.]  — 
Heed'1-ness,  n.     \_Oljs.]     Spenser. 

Heel  (hel),  V.  i.  [OE.  helden  to  lean,  incline,  AS.  hel- 
dan,  hyldan ;  akin  to  Icel.  hulla,  Dan.  helde,  Sw,  h'dlla 
to  tilt,  pour,  and  perh.  to  E.  //(//.]  {Nuut.)  To  lean  or 
tip  to  one  side,  as  a  ship ;  as,  the  ship  heels  aporl ;  the 
boat  heeled  over  when  the  squall  struck  it. 

Heeling  error  (Nnut.),  a  deviation  of  the  compass  caused 
by  the  heeling  of  an  iron  vessel  to  one  side  or  tlie  other. 

Heel,  n.  [OE.  hefe,  heele,  AS.  //'"/«,  perh.  for  hdhilar 
fr.  AS.  huh  heel  (cf.  HocoH);  but  cf.  D.  hiet,  OKries. 
heiltt,  hela,  Icel.  hsell,  Dan.  hffd,  Sw.  hal,  and  L.  calx. 
V12.  Cf.  Inculcate.]  1.  Tim  hinder  part  of  the  foot  ,- 
sometimes,  the  whole  foot ;  —in  man  or  quadrupeds. 
He  [the  Htagl  calli*  to  mind  111*  istreiitrth  and  then  hii»  Bpeed, 
lliu  winged  /((■'/j'  and  tlicu  inn  armed  liead.  l/'-rdi'im. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  any  covering  for  the  foot,  as  of 
a  shoe,  sock,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  solid  part  projecting  down- 
ward from  the  hinder  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

3.  The  latter  or  remaining  part  of  anything ;  the  clos- 
ing or  concluding  part.  "The  Ar-rrA  of  a  hunt."  A.  Trol' 
tope.     "  The  heel  of  the  white  loaf."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Anything  regarded  .is  like  a  human  heel  hi  sliape; 
a  priituberance  ;  a  knob. 

5.  The  part  of  a  thing  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
human  heel;  the  lower  part,  or  part  on  which  a  thin^t 
rests;  especially:  {a)  {yaiif.)  The  after  end  of  a  ship'** 
keel.  (6)  {Xaut.)  The  lower  end  of  a  msht,  a  boom,  the 
bowsprit,  the  8tempo.-»t,  etc.  (e)  {Mil.)  In  a  small  arm, 
the  corner  of  the  but  which  is  upwards  in  the  firing  posi- 
tion, {d)  (.1fi7.)  The  uppermost  part  of  the  blade  of  x 
sword,  next  to  the  hilt,  {e)  The  part  of  any  tool  next 
the  tang  or  handle  ;  as,  the  heel  of  a  scythe. 

6.  {Man.)  Management  by  the  heel,  especially  the 
spurred  heel  ;  as.  the  horse  understands  the  heel  well. 

7.  (Arch.)  {a)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame, 
as  a  post  or  rafter.  In  the  United  States,  specif.,  the 
obtuse  angle  of  the  lower  end  of  a  rafter  set  sloping- 
(6)  A  cyma  reversa  ;  —  so  called  by  workmen.    G'nilt. 

Heel  chain  (Xanf.),  a  chain  passing  from  the  bowsprit 
cap  around  tlie  heel  of  the  jib  boom.  —  Heel  plate,  the  butt 
plate  of  a  gun.— Heel  of  a  raiter.    (Arch.)  See  Heel,  ?(.,  7. 

—  Heel  ring,  a  ring  for  fa.-ttning  a  scythe  blade  to  the 
snatli.  -  Neck  and  heels,  the  whole  body.  ' Cfdlofj^  —  Ta 
be  at  the  heels  of,  to  pursue  closely  ;  to  foHow  hard  ;  as. 
hungry  want  (.« >//  ni>-  hecl.s.  Otieaij.  —  To  be  down  at  the 
heel,  to  he  slovenly  or  in  a  poor  plight.  ^  To  fce  out  at  th» 
heels,  to  have  on  stockingH  that  are  worn  out ;  hencf.  to  be 
shabby,  or  in  a  jioor  pliglit.  Shak.—  To  cool  the  heela.  See 
under  Cool.  —  To  go  heela  over  head,  to  turn  over  so  as  to 
bring  the  heels  uiipeniiost  ;  limee.  to  move  in  au  inron- 
siderate.  or  r.Tsli.  mninipr.-  To  have  the  heels  of.  to  outrun. 

—  To  layby  the  heels,  tri  fetter  ;  t"  shaekle  ;  to  imprison. 
Shak.    Ad'lison.  —  To  show  the  heels,  to  Hee  ;  to  run  from. 

—  To  take  to  the  heels,  to  flee ;  to  betake  to  flight.  —  To 
throw  up  another's  heels,  to  trip  him.  limit/an. — To  tread 
upon  one's  heels,  to  follow  closely.     Shak. 

Heel,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heeled  (held) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  11.  Heeling.]    1.  To  pei^orm  by  the  use  of  the  heelp, 
as  in  dancing,  running,  and  the  like.     [/?.] 
I  cannot  ^^ing, 
Xor  heel  the  high  lavolt.  Shak. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 

3.  To  arm  with  a  gaff,  as  a  cock  for  fighting. 
Heel'ball'  (hel'bal'j,  n.     A  composition  of  wai  an*! 

lampblack,  used  by  shoemakers  for  polishing,  and  by 
antiquaries  in  copying  inscriptions. 

Heel'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels  or  spurs. 

2.  A  dependent  and  subservient  hanger-on  of  a  politi- 
cal patron.     [Political  Cant,  V.  S.] 
The  army  of  hungry  heelers  who  do  their  bidding.   Th-r  Century. 

Heeliess.  a.     'Without  a  heel. 

Heel'piece'  (-pes'),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  armor  to  protect 
the  heels.  Chesterjield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fixed  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

3.  The  end.     ''  The  heelpiece  of  his  book."  Lloyd. 
Heel'post'  (-post'),  n.     l.  {Xaut.)  The  post  support- 
ing the  outer  end  of  a  propeller  shaft. 

2.  (Carp.)  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  ie  hinged- 

3.  {Engineering)  The  quoin  post  of  a  lock  gate. 

Heel'spur'  (-spQr'),??.  {Zohl.)  A  slender  bony  or  car- 
tilaginous process  developed  from  the  heel  bone  of  bats. 
It  helps  to  support  the  wing  membranes.  See  Ulust.  ot 
Cheieoptee. 

Heel'tap'  (-tSp'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  segments  of  leather 
in  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  liquor  left  in  a  glass  after  drink- 
ing.    *'  Bumpers  aroimd  and  no  heelt-^ps.*^        Sheridan. 

Heel'tai>',  v-  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Heeltapped  (-tSpf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Heeltapping.]  To  add  a  piece  of  leather 
to  the  heel  of  (a  shoe,  boot.  etc.). 

Heel'tool'  (-t6bl'),n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  in  metal, 
having  a  bend  forming  a  heel  near  the  cutting  end. 

Keep  (hep),  71.     The  hip  of  the  dog-rose,    [^^-^-l 

Beer  (her),  n.  [Et>Tnol.  uncertain.]  A  yam  measure 
of  six  hundred  yards  or  jij  of  a  spindle.     See  Spindle. 

Hear,  n.     [See  Hair.]     Hair.     [Obs.']  Chaueer. 


use,    unite,    nS^e,    full,    up,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fdbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;     go  ;    sing,    Ink ;    tlxen,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Helt  (liSft),  n.     S:ime  as  Haft,  n.     [06s.]         Waller. 
Heft,  "■     [From  Heave  ;   vi.  AS.  he/e  weight.     Cf. 
Haft.]     1.  The  act  or  elloit  of  heaviug  ;  violeut  strain 
orexertiou.     lObs.J 

He  cracks  hia  gor^e,  his  sides, 
With  Tioleut  htj'ti.  Shak. 

2.  Weight;  pouderousness.     ICollog.'] 

A  ra:iu  of  liis  age  aad  /u/t.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  The  greater  part  or  bulk  of  anj-thing ;  as,  the  he/t 
of  the  crop  was  spoiled.     [_CoUoq.  V.  5.]     J.  Pick€7-ing. 

Heft,  V.  t.     [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Hefted  (Heft,  obs.)  i  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heftiso.]     1.  To  lieave  up  ;  to  raise  aloft. 

Inflamed  with  wrath,  lii3  ragins  hiadc  he  he/t.    :<penser. 

2.  To  prove  or  try  the  weight  of  by  raising.     IColloq.^ 

Heft'y,  (I.     Moderately  heavy.     \_Colloq.  U.  *S.] 

He-geli-an  (he-ge'lt-an  or  ha-ge'- ;  lOG),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Hegelianism  —n.  A  follower  of  Hegel. 

He-ge'li-an-ism  (-Iz'm),        I  n.  The  system  of  logic 

He'gel-ism  (he'gel-  or  ha'-),  (  and  philosophy  set 
forth  by  Herjel.  a  German  writer  (1770-1S31). 

Heg'e-mon'ic  (heje-mQu'Tk  or  he'je-),  1  a.     [Gr.  i^ye- 

Heg'e-mon'ic-al  C-i-k(7li,  (     m  o  »■  t «  os. 

See  Hegemony.]  Leading;  controlling;  ruling;  pre- 
dominant.    "  Princelike  and  hegemoiucal.'''  ^    lotkeroy. 

He-gem'O-ny  (he-jem'S-ny  or  he'je-ino-nj')i  ^^  iM^- 
-qyefioi'ta,  fr.  Vjye/Awi'  guide,  leader,  fr.  Tj^ei-iT^at  to  gO 
before.]  Leadership  ;  preponderant  influence  or  author- 
ity ; —usually  applied  to  the  relation  of  a  government 
or  state  to  its  neighbors  or  confederates.  Lieber. 

Heg'ge  (heg'g^  orh?]),  ?(.    A  hedge.   [06^.]  Chaucer. 

He-i^'ra  (hi-ji'ra  or  hSj'I-ra  ;  277),  n.  [Written  also 
hej{ra.'\  [Ar.  hijrah  flight.]  The  flight  of  Mohammed 
irom  Mecca,  September  13,  A.  d.  022  (subsequently  es- 
tablished as  the  first  year  of  the  Moslem  era) ;  hence,  any 
iiight  or  exodus  regarded  as  like  that  of  Mohammed. 

(fr^^The  starting  point  of  the  Era  was  made  to  begin, 
3iotlrom  the  date  of  the  flight,  but  from  the  first  day  of 
the  Arabic  year,  which  corresponds  to  July  16,  A.  D.  622. 

Helf'er  (liSf'er).  n.  [OE.  hayfare,  AS.  heahfore, 
Jiejtfore  ;  the  second  part  of  this  word  seems  akin  to  AS. 
Jearr  bull,  ox  ;  akin  to  OHG.  farro,  G.  /arre,  D.  vdars^ 
heifer,  G.  fdrse^  and  perh.  to  Gr.  irdpis,  Tropns,  calf, 
heifer.]     (Zool.)  A  young  cow. 

Heigh'— bo  (hi'ho),  iiiterj.  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, joy,  dejection,  uneasiness,  weariness,  etc.       Shak. 

Height  (hit),  7(..  [Written  also  highf.'\  [OE.  heighte, 
Jiegfit,  heighthe,  AS.  hrnhSn^  hehSn^  fr.  heah  liigh  ;  akiu 
to  D.  hoogte^  Sw.  h'>'>j'I,  Dan.  hdide^  Icel.  hieS,  Goth. 
Jiauhipa.  See  HiOH.]  1.  The  condition  of  being  high  ; 
elevated  position. 

Behold  the  height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  arel  Job  sxii.  12. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  anything  rises  above  its 
foot,  above  that  on  which  it  stands,  above  tlie  earth,  or 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  altitude;  the  measure  np- 
"ward  from  a  surface,  as  the  floor  or  the  ground,  of  an 
animal,  especially  of  a  man  ;  stature.  Bacon. 

[Gohath's]  height  was  six  cubits  and  a  span.    ]  Sam.  xvii.  4. 

3.  Degree  of  latitude  either  north  or  south.     \_Obs.'\ 
Guinea  heth  to  the  north  eea,  in  the  same  height  as  Peru  to 

the  south.  Abp.  Abbot. 

4.  That  which  is  elevated ;  an  eminence ;  a  lull  or 
mountain  ;  as,  Alpine  heights.  Drgden. 

6.  Elevation  in  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in  power, 
leaniing,  arts  ;  also,  an  advanced  degree  of  social  rank ; 
preeminence  or  distinction  in  society  ;  prominence. 
Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it  casts.  Ti.  Browning. 

He  affects,  past  all  men,  height  ; 
All  would  in  his  power  hold,  all  make  his  subjects.     Chapman. 

6.  Progress  toward  eminence  ;  grade  ;  degree. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights,  and  enforced  with 
elronger  motives  by  the  princijih-s  of  our  religion.  A<l'Jison. 

7-  Utmost  degree  in  extent ;  extreme  limit  of  energy 
or  condition ;  as,  the  heii/ht  of  a  fever,  of  passion,  of 
madness,  of  folly  ;  the  height  of  a  tempest. 

My  grief  was  at  the  hnght  before  thou  cameat.       Shak. 

On  height,  aloud.    [Obs.] 

[He]  spake  these  same  words,  all  on  hight.        Chaucer. 

Heighten  (hit"n),  v.  i.  [Written  also  highten.} 
^inip.  &  p.  p.  Heightened  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n. 
Heiohtekin'O.]  1.  To  make  high;  to  raise  higher;  to 
«levate. 

2.  To  carry  forward ;  to  advance ;  to  increase ;  to 
augment ;  to  aggravate ;  to  intensify ;  to  render  more 
conspicuous; — usedof  thing.s,  good  or  bad  ;  a.a,  to hefght- 
-en  virtue  or  crime  ;  to  heighten  beauty ;  to  lieighten  a 
flavor  or  a  tint.   "To  heighten  our  confusion."  Addison. 

An  aspect  of  mystery  which  was  easily  heightened  to  the  nii- 
raciilouH.  Hawthorne. 

HeighVen-er  (hifn-er),  n.'  [Written  also  hightener.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  heightens. 

Hel'n0UB(ha'nu9).  a.  [OF.  ha'inos  hateful,  F.  kai- 
neuz,  fr.  OF.  huine  hate,  F.  haitie,  fr.  hair  to  hate  ;  of 
German  origin.  See  Hate.]  Hateful ;  hatefully  bad  ; 
flagrant;  odious;  atrocious;  giving  great  otlense  ;  — ap- 
plied to  deeds  or  to  ctiaracter. 

It  were  most  hcinnm  and  accursed  Racrilcgc.     Hooker. 
How  hrinnm  had  the  fact  been,  how  denerving 
Contempt  !  Milton. 

Syn.  — Monstrous;  flriKrruit ;  flagitioua  ;  atrocious. 
— Hel'nons-ly,0'^/''.  —  Hei'nouB-ness,  v. 

Heir  (ar),  n.  [OE.  hfir,  rir,  h(iir^  OF.  Iieir,  eir,  F. 
/lOir,  L.  herex :  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Hekeditaby, 
Hkritaoe.]  1.  One  who  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  possession  of,  any  property  after  the  death 
of  its  owner;  one  on  wJiom  tlie  law  bestows  the  title  or 
property  of  another  at  the  deatli  of  the  latter. 

I  am  my  falhcr'a  heir  and  only  Bon.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  receives  any  endo^vmont  from  an  ancestor 

or  relation  ;  ae,  t)ie  Atri'r  of  one's  reputation  or  virtues. 

And  I  hiH  hrir  in  minery  alone.  Popr. 

Htlr  apparent.   (I^w)  See  under  ApPARBtfT.  —  Hstr   at 


law,  one  who,  after  his  ancestor's  death,  has  a  right  to  I 
inherit  all  his  intestate  e^tLUi'.  Whurt'-n  tLmr  Ifict.K  — 
Heir  preBumptive,  one  wh'>,  ii  the  ancestor  sliould  iUl-  ini- 
mediatt-lv,  would  be  his  luir,  but  whose  right  to  tlie  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  rela- 
tive, or  by  some  other  contingency. 

Heir  (Sr),  i-.  t.     To  inherit ;  to  succeed  to.     [ii.] 

One  only  daughte.'  haired  the  royal  statin       Dryden. 

Helr'dom  (ar'diim),  ?i.  The  state  of  an  beir ;  suc- 
ce.ssiiin  by  inheritance.  Burke. 

Heirless,  a.     A  female  heir. 

Heir'less-  ".     Destitute  of  an  heir.  Shak. 

HelrlOOm.'^  (ST'loom')-  «•  [-//^/r  -f-  loom^  in  its  earher 
sense  of  implement.,  tool.  Skl-  Loom  the  frame.]  Any 
furniture,  movable,  or  personal  chattel,  which  by  law  or 
special  custom  descends  to  the  heir  along  with  the  in- 
heritance ;  any  piece  of  personal  property  that  has  been 
in  a  family  for  several  generations. 

Woe  to  him  whose  daring  hand  pro  fanes 

Tlie  honored  heirlooms  of  his  ancestors.  Moir- 

Heir'Ship  (Sr'shlp),  ?;.  The  state,  character,  or 
privileges  of  an  heir ;  right  of  inheriting. 

Heirship  movables,  certain  kinds  of  movables  which  the 
heir  is  entitled  to  take,  besides  the  heritable  estate.   [.'s'cof.J 

He-jl'ra  (hS-ji'ia  or  hej'T-ra),  n.     See  Hegira. 

Hek'tare',  Hek'to-gram,  Heklo-liter,  «»-/  Hek'to- 
me''tGr,  oi.  Same  as  Hect.uie,  Hectogram,  Hectoliter, 
and  Hectometeh. 

Hek'tO-graph  (liek'to-graf),  71.     See  Hectograph. 

I,  Hel'a-mys  (hel'a-mls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAAos  fawn 
-f- /J.O9  mouse.]    {Zool.)  Stee  Jumping  hare,  under  Kxre. 

Hel'CO-plaS'ty  (li^l'ku-plas'ty),  li.  [Gr.  cAkos  a  wound 
-j-  -plasty.']  {Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  repairing 
lesions  made  by  ulcers,  especially  by  a  plastic  operation. 

Held  (held),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hold. 

Hele  (hel),  n.  [See  Heal,  ?;.]  Health;  welfare. 
\_Ohs.']     "In  joy  and  perfyt  hflc.''''  f'hnt/cer. 

Hele,  V.  t.  [AS.  helnv,  akin  to  D.  helen,  OHG.  hplnn, 
G.  hehlen.,  L.  celare.  V17-  See  Hell,  and  cf.  Conceal.] 
To  hide  ;  to  cover;  to  roof .    [OM.] 

Ilide  and  hele  things.  Chancer. 

HeVe-na  (hgl'e-na),  «.  [L. :  cf.  Sp.  kelena.']  See 
St.  Elmo's  fire,  under  Saikt. 

Hel'e-ZUn  (-nln),  ?i.  {Chem.)  A  neutral  organic  rub- 
stance  found  in  the  root  of  the  elecampane  {Innlti  hele- 
ninm),  and  extracted  .is  a  white  crystalline  or  oily  ma- 
terial, with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 

Hs'li-ac  (helT-ai:),  a.     Heliacal. 

He-li'a-Cal  (he-lT'a.krtl),ff.  [Gr.  57A(o(cdy  belonging  to 
the  sun,  fr.  TJAto?  the  sun:  cf.  F.  heliaque.'}  (Astroii.) 
Emerging  from  tlio  light  of  the  sun,  or  passuig  into  it ; 
rising  or  setting  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  time  as 
the  sun.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

C^^  The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  when,  after  being 
in  conjunction  witli  the  Bun,  and  invisible,  it  emerges  from 
the  light  so  as  to  be  visible  in  tlio  morning  before  sun- 
risiug.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  setting  of  a  star  is 
when  the  sun  approaches  conjimctiou  so  near  as  to  render 
the  star  invisible. 

He-Il'a-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  heliacal  manner.  De  Qnhicey. 

He'li-an'tMn  (he'lT-au'thTn),  71.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  heli- 
anfhcs,  or  NL.  hcHanthus,  sunflower,  in  allucion  to  its 
color.]  {Chem.)  An  artiiicial,  orange  dj'CEtuff,  analo- 
gous to  tropaolin,  and  liko  it  used  as  an  indicator  in  alka- 
limetry ;  —  called  also  methyl  orajigr. 

Heli-an'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Hclianthoidea. 

II  He'U-an-thoi'fle-a  (-Sn-thoi'de-a),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
heliaiithes  sunflower  + -Oic/.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of  An- 
thozoa  ;  the  Actinaria. 

Hel'i-cal  (hel'I-k(7l),  a.  [From  Helix.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  helix  ;  spiral ;  as,  a  helical 
staircase  ;  a  helical  spring.  —  Hel'i-cal-ly,  a<lv. 

II  Hel'i-chry'SUm  (-kri'sum),  71.  [L.,  the  marigold, 
fr.  Gr.  eAt'xpwo'os  a  kind  of  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
composite  plants,  with  shining,  commonly  whito  or  yel- 
low, or  sometimes  reddi.-ih,  radiated  involucres,  which 
are  often  called  "  everlasting  flowers.'" 

He-lic'1-form  (he-lTs'T-fOrm),  o.  {_Helix  -j-  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  helix;  spiral. 

Hell-cin  (hel'I-sTu),  71.  {Chem.)  A  glucoside  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  salicin.  from  a  willow  {Salix Helix  of  Linnans). 

Hel'i-cine  (-sTu),  a.  {Anai.)  Curled  ;  spiral ;  helicoid  ; 
—  applied  esp.  to  certain  arteries  of  the  penis. 

Hel'l-co-graph'  {-kM-giaf'),  71.  IHcHx  4-  -graph.'] 
An  instrument  for  drawing  spiral  lines  on  a  jilane. 

Hel'1-COid  (hel'T-koid),  n.  [Gr.  tAiKoet5»js  ;  eAi^  -iko?. 
spiral  +  el&o<;  shape:    cf.   F.   helico'ide.      See  Helix.] 

1.  Spiral ;  curved,  like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell. 
2-   (Zo'dl.)  Shaped  like  a  snail  shell ;  pertaining  to  the 

Ifrlicidie,  or  Siiiiil  family. 

Helicoid  parabola  (Miith.\  the  parabolic  spiral. 

HeFi-COid.  7).  {Gcom.)  A  warped  surface  which  may 
bo  generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  every  point  of  the  line  sliall  have  a  uniform  motion 
in  the  <lire('tion  of  another  fixed  straiglit  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  uniform  angtdar  motion  about  it. 

HeVi-COld'al  (-koid'f/lj,  a.  Same  as  Helicoid.  —  Hel'- 
i-COld'al-ly,  adv. 

Hel'l-con  (heiT-kSn),  w.     [L..  fr.  Gr.'EA^wf-l     A 
mountain  in  Boeoti.",  in  Greece,  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  the  residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
From  Hiliron'tt  harmonious  sprine.i 
A  tlioUHand  rillw  their  mazy  progress  take.  Cray. 

11  HeVl-CO'lll-a  (-ko'nT-.'i).  «.  [NL.  See  Helicon.1 
(Zool.)  One  of  ninnerous  speeics  of  J/eliconiuJ^,  i\  genus 
of  tropical  American  butterllies.  The  wings  are  uaually 
black,  marked  with  green,  crimson,  and  white. 

Hol'i-CO'ni-an  (-ou),  a.  [L.  Ileliconin.t.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Helicon.    ^^Jfelicouian  honey."    Tennyson. 

2.  {Zoiil.)  Like  or  pertaiuiug  to  the  butterflies  o£  the 
genus  Jieliconins.  ' 


II  HeH-CO-tre'ma  (hSl'T-kc-tre'mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
e'At^,  -tK05,  a  helix  +  rp^fia  a  hole.]  {Atiat.)  The  open- 
ing by  which  the  two  scala;  communicate  at  tlie  top  of 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

He'li-0-  (he'll-o-j.  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  tJAuk 
thf  sun. 

He'Ii-0-cen'tric  (he'lT-o-sSn'trlk),  |  u.    {_HeHo-  -\-  c€7i- 

He'11-O-cen'tric-al  (-trT-k<a),  )       trie,  centrical  : 

cf.  F.  hetiocentriquc.']  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the  sun's 
center,  or  appearing  to  be  seen  from  it ;  having,  or  relat- 
ing to,  the  sun  as  a  center  ;  —  opposed  to  geoce7itrical. 

Heliocentric  parallax.  See  under  Pakallax.  —  Hellocan- 
tric  plaxze,  latitude,  longitude,  etc.  (of  a  heaveidy  body), 
the  direi  tii'M.  latitude,  longitude,  etc.,  of  the  body  as 
viewe'l  frnni  tlie  sun. 

He'li-o-chrome  (helt-o-krom),  n.  [/Te/w-H-Gr.  xpw- 
p.a  color.]     A  photograph  in  colors.  ii'.  J/iuU. 

He'll-o-chro'mic  (-kro'mlk  or  -krSmlk),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by.  heliochromy. 

He'li-O-chro'my  (he'll -fi-kro'my  or  he'li-5k'r6-mj?),  n. 
The  art  of  iiroduciiig  photographs  in  color. 

He'li-0-giaph  (he'lT-o-graf),  71.      [Helio-  +  -grapk.l 

1.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography  ;  a  photograph. 

2.  An  instrument  for  taking  photographs  of  the  sun. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  telegraphing  by  means  of  the 
sun's  rays.     See  Heliotrope,  3. 

He'U-O-graph'ic    (-graflk),  a.      Of  or  pertaining  to 
heliography  or  a  heliogrrapli ;  made  by  heliography. 
Heliographlc  chart.    See  under  Chart. 

He'li-Og'ra-phy  (  Qg'ra-fy),  n.  IRelio- -{- -aravhy.} 
Photography.  if.  Ihmt. 

He'li-O-graVure  (-o-grav'5r),  71.  [F.  heliogravure.'] 
The  art  or  process  of  photographic  engraving. 

Heli-OPa-ter  (-5Pa-ter),  n.  lllelio-  -f-  Gr.  Aarp:? 
servant,  worshiper.]     A  worshiper  of  the  sun. 

He'li-Ol'a-try  (-try),  it.  \_IIclio-  -f  Gr.  karpeCa  serv- 
ice, wor.sliip.]     Sun  worship.     See  Sabiakisu. 

HeOi-O-liteChe'lT-o-lit),?;.  lI{€lio--{--lite.'^  {Paleoii.) 
A  fossil  coral  of  the  genus  Ileltoliles,  havmg  twelve- 
rayed  cells.     It  is  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

He'li-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  «.  [Hel io-  -\-  -meter  :  cf. 
F.  heliometrc.]  {Astron.)  An  instrument  devised  origi- 
nally for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  sun ;  now  em- 
ployed for  delicate  measurements  of  the  distance  and 
relative  direction  of  two  stars  too  far  apart  to  be  easily 
measured  in  the  field  of  view  of  an  ordinary  telescope. 

Hc'li-O-met'rlc  (-o-ni?t'rTk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

He  li'0-met'ric-al  (-rT-k«l),  |  the  heliometer,  or  to 
heliometry. 

He'11-oia'e-try  (-5m'e-trJ),  n.  The  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  the  diameters  of  heavenly  bodies,  their  rela- 
tive di.-tances,  etc.    See  Heliometer. 

II  He'li-op'O-ra  (-5p'o-ra),  n,  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  yjAio?  the 
sun  -f-  TTopos  a  passage,  pore.]  {Zo'ul.)  An  East  Indian 
stony  coral  now  known  to  belong  to  the  Alcyonaria;  — 
caUed  also  blue  coral. 

He'li-0-SCOpe  (he'lT-6-skop),  7i.  IHelio-  -\-  -scope : 
cf.  F.  helioscope.]  {Astron.)  A  telescope  or  instrument 
for  viewing  the  sun  without  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  through 
colored  glasses,  or  with  mirrors  whicli  reflect  but  a  small 
portion  of  light.  —  He'U-0-SCOp'ic  (-sk5p'Tk),  a. 

He1i-0-Stat  (he'lT-o-stat),  n.  [Ilelio- -{-  Gt.  (ttiitos 
placed,  standing,  fr.  io-rdcat  to  place,  stand  :  cf.  F.  helio- 
stale.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  mirror  moved  by 
clockwork,  by  which  a  sunbeam  is  made  apparently  sta- 
tionary, by  being  steadily  directed  to  one  spot  during  the 
whole  of  its  diurnal  period  ;  also,  a  geodetic  heliotroi)e. 

He'11-O-trope  (he'lT-o-trop),  7!.  [F.  heliotrope,  L.  he- 
Uotropinm,  Gr.  i^XiorpoTviov  ;  ijAto?  the  sun  +  TptVeiv  to 
turn,  TooTTo?  turn.  See  Heliacal,  Tbope.]  1.  {Ane. 
Astron!)  An  instrument  or  machine  for  showing  when 
the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  equinoctial  line. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hcliotropium  ;  —  called 
also  turnsole  and  girasole.  //.  Peruriannm  is  the  com- 
monly cultivated  species  with  fragrant  flowers. 

3.  {Geodesy  Sz  Signal  Service)  An  instrument  for 
making  signals  to  an  observer  at  a  distance,  by  means  of 
the  sun's  rays  thrown  from  a  mirror. 

4.  (3/i'ji.)    See  Bloodstone  (</). 
Heliotrope  purple,  a  grayish  purple  color. 
Heli-O-tro'per  (-trooper),  ».     Tlie  person  at  a  geo- 

detie  station  wlio  has  charge  of  the  heliotrope. 

He  li-0-trop'ic  (-trSpTk),  u.  {Bot.)  Manifesting  heli- 
otrupism  ;  turning  toward  tlie  sun. 

He'U-ot'ro-pism  (-St'in-jMz'm),  n.  \_HeUo-  +  G'"- 
TpeVeu'  to  tiu-n.]  {Bot.)  Tlie  plienomenon  of  turning 
toward  the  light,  seen  in  many  leaves  and  flowers. 

He'U-0-type  (he'li-6-tip),  n,  [IIcUo-  +  -type.]  A 
picturi'  obtained  by  the  process  of  heliotypy. 

He  li-0-typ'iC  (-tlp'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  obtained 
by,  hclintypy. 

Heli-O-ty  py  (helT-o-tl'pJ')!  "■  A  method  of  trans- 
ferring pictures  from  photographic  negatives  to  hardened 
pel:itin  plates  from  which  impi'essious  are  produced  on 
p^prr  a.s  liy  lithography. 

I  HeU-o-zo'a  (-zo'a),  71.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tjAios  the  sun  -j- 
futof  an  animal.]  {Zool.)  An 
order  of  fresli-water  rluzopods 
having  a  more  or  less  globular 
form,  with  slender  radiating 
pseudopo<lia  ;  the  Bun  animalcule. 

HePI-spherlc  (h?l  T-sff^rntk), 
Hellspher'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a. 
lllt'lii  -\-  .^jdu'ric,  spherical.] 
Spiral. 

HellBphorlcal  line  UfathX  the 
rhomb  lino  in  navigation.  [Ii.] 

He'U-uin(he'lT-am),«.  [NL., 
fr.  G*"  •■jAto?  the  sun.]  {Chcm.) 
A  g^isei.us  ehnient  found  in  iho 
Rtui(»spliercs  of  the  sun  and  earth 
aud  iu  sonic  rare  luhierals. 


One  of  the  HoUozoa 
( .irlinophri/s  sol).  I) 
i'scudopodia :  nfcProc- 
Cfifl  of  disclmrping 
waffo  matliTs  ;  e  Con- 
trnctilo  VacuoU-.  Great- 
ly enlarged. 
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HeOlx  (he'lTks;  277),  n. ,-  ;)/.  L.  Helices  (hSll-sez), 
E.  Helixes  (lie'ltks-6z).  [L.  /«'//>,  Ur.  cAtf,  -i«os,  fr. 
i\ia-a-eii'  to  turn  round  ;  cf.  L.  rotvercy  uiid  E.  volute^ 
volnblc.'\  1.  {(i<;om.)  A  uonplano  curve  vvhose  taiif^ontu 
are  Jill  equally  inclined  to  a  given  plane.  Tlio  connnon 
Jielix  is  the  curve  tormcj  by  tlie  thread  of  the  ordinary 
ficrew.  It  is  distiuguisiied  from  tiio  spiral,  all  the  con- 
volutioiiH  of  which  are  in  tho  same  plane. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  eaulicule  or  little  voluto  under  the  aba^ 
cii.1  of  the  Corintliian  ca[)ital. 

3.  iA7w(.)  The  incurved  margin  or  hni  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.     See  Illust.  of  Ear. 

4.  (Zoi'd.)  A  genus  of  land  fiiiails,  including  a  largo 
number  of  species. 

fl^^  Tlie  Benus  origiually  in-  " 

eluded  nearly  all  laud  Bhells,  but 
is  now  Rreiitly  restricted.  See 
Snail,  Pulmonifeua. 

HeU  (hSl),  71.    [AS.  /u'll;  akin 
to  O.  hft,  OHG.  //e!!a,  G.  fwlle, 
I(!eL   hal,    8w.   hdJ'vHe, 
Dan.  hclvede^  Gotli.  hnl- 
jn,  and  to  AS.  /ir/mi.  to  " 

t'onceal.  V17.  Cf.  Heli:,  j0^^<^ 
V.  (.,  Conceal,  Cell,  ^  ^^^ 
Helmet,  Hole,  (VcuLT.]  R 

1.  Tlie    place    of    tho  ^^ 
<Iead,   or  of   souls   after         "-"' 

death;    tho    eruvo' Tliree  Amencim  "pecies  of  Ilelix. 

calh^l    in  Hebrew  slwol,       ^  jj^  tridentatu.    Nut.  siz.,-. 
ana  by  the  Greeks  haacs. 

He  descended  into  hell.    Bonk  of  Connnon  Prayer. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  bouI  in  hell.        I's.  xvi.  10. 

2.  The  place  or  state  of  punialiment  for  the  wicked 
nfter  death  ;  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  Hence,  any  men- 
tal torment ;  anguish.     "  Within  him  Ac^/."  Milton. 

It  isaknt-ll 
That  ainnmona  thee  to  heuvon  or  to  hell.  Shak. 

3.  A  place  where  outcast  persons  or  things  are  gath- 
ered ;  as  :  ((t)  A  dungeon  or  prison  ;  also,  in  certain  run- 
ning games,  a  place  to  which  those  who  are  caught  are 
■carried  for  detention,  {b)  A  gambling  house.  "  A  con- 
venient little  gambling  hell  for  those  who  had  grown 
reckless. "  W.  BUick.  (c)  A  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds,  or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  Iludibras. 

Oatea  of  hell.    (AVr^j/.)    See  Gate,  n.,  4. 

Hell,  t.  ^     To  overwhelm.     {Obs.]  Spensrr. 

HeMa-nod'IC  (hSl'la-nQd'Tk),  n.  [Gr.  "EAAai/oSt/cT)?  ; 
'EAAjji',  -Tji-os,  a  Greek  +  &Ckt}  right,  judgment.]  {Gr. 
Aiiti'j.)  A  judge  or  umpire  in  games  or  combats. 

Helinsend'er  (hSI'bSuder),  n.    (ZooL)  A  large  North 
Americau 
aquatic  sal  a- 
mauder    (Pro- 
fonopsis  nor- 
r  ida  or  Me- 
twpoma    AUc~ 
ghaniensis). 
It  is  very  vo-  Vi 
racious  and    v 
very  teuaciou.s     '"--  _ 
of    life.      Also 
called     allif]'!-  ^^'■'' 

/or,  and  ica/rr  dog, 

Hell'born'  (-b8rn'),  "■ 

flell'bred'  (-brSdO,  n. 

Hell'brewed'  (-brud' 


iili-r  1  l'ruroii<j(i$is  horrida). 


Born  in  or  of  hell.  Shnh. 

Produced  m  hell.         Spenser. 

a.     Prepared  in  hell.     MUton. 

Heirbroth^  (-brSth'' ;  il5),  n.  A  composition  for  in- 
fernal purposes;  a  magical  preparation.  Shak. 

Hell'-cat' (-kSf),  ».     A  witch  ;  a  hag.         MUklleton. 

HeU'-div'er  (-div'er),  7i.     (Zodl.)  The  dabchick. 

Hell'doomed^  {-doomd''),  a.     Doomed  to  hell.  Milton. 

Hel'le-bOre  (h?l'le-bor),  n.  [L.  hellfbomsy  ellefjorus, 
Gr.   tAAe'^opog,   eAAe'^opos ;    cf.    F.    hellebore,    ellebore.'] 

X.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  {Jfelleborns)  of 
the  Crowfoot  family,  mostly  having  powerfully  cathartic 
and  evon  poisonous  qualities.  H.  niger  is  the  European 
black  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose,  blossoming  in  winter 
or  earliest  spring.  H.  o^lcinalis  was  the  oflBcinal  helle- 
bore of  the  ancients. 

2.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  several  species  of  the  poison- 
ous liliaceous  genus  Verntrum,  especially  T'.  album  and 
r.  viride,  both  calle<l  irhit''  hellebore. 

HeVle-bO're-in  (-bo'r^-In),  n.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous 
glucoside  accompanying  helleborin  in  several  species  of 
hellebore,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
■with  a  bittersweet  taste.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the 
lieart,  resembling  digitalin. 

Hei-leb'0-rIn  (h61-16b'o-rTn  or  h61'Ie-b6-rTn),  n. 
iChem.)  A  poisonous  glucoside  found  in  several  species 
of  hellebore,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance with  a  sharp  tingling  taste.  It  possesses  the  es- 
sential virtues  of  the  plant ;  — called  also  elleborin. 

Helle-bo-rlsm  {hgKle-bo-rtz'm),  7?..  The  practice  or 
tlu'iiry  of  using  hellebore  as  a  medicine. 

Hellene  (liSl'lfn),  «.  [Gr.  'EAATjf.]  A  native  of  ei- 
tlier  ancient  or  modern  Greece  ;  a  Greek.  Breirer. 

Hel-le'ni-an  (h5]-le'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks. 

Hel-leu'iC  (h5I-15n'Tk  or  -le'nTk  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  'EAA.^- 
I'tos,  'EAAjjctKo?.  fr. 'EAAT)i'e5  the  Greeks.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Hellenes,  or  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  Greek  ; 
Grecian.     "  The  Hellenic  forces."         Jowett  {Thuci/d.). 

Hel-len'lc,  n.  The  dialect,  formed  with  slight  vari;i- 
tions  from  the  Attic,  which  prevailed  among  Greek 
-writers  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Uenen-ism  (h61'lSn-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  'EAAtji/ict^lios  :  cf. 
F.  Ihllhiisme.']  1.  A  phrase  or  form  of  speech  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  and  construction  or  idioms  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  a  Grecism.  Addison. 

2.  The  type  of  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
aimed  at  culture,  grace,  and  amenity,  as  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  human  well-being  and  perfection. 


Hel'Ion-lat  (h61M6n-T«t),  7i.  [Gr. 'EAAiji-to-T^*  :  cf.  F. 
Iletlenin(e.\  1.  One  who  afllliates  with  Greeks,  or  imi- 
tates Gre<k  manners;  esp.,  a  person  of  Jewish  extnu-tion 
who  useil  the  Greek  language  as  his  mother  tongue,  as 
did  the  Jews  of  AHJa  Minor,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
distinguitilicd  from  the  Hebraists,  or  native  Jews  {Acts 
vi.  1). 

2.  One  Hkillcd  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature; 
as,  the  crilii-al  ilvllmiat. 

Hel'le-nls'tlc  (hGl'lt-ntH'tlk),   |  «.    [Cf.  F.  Ilellenis- 
Hel'le-nis'llc-al  (-tl-k(/lj,  \     liijuc]     Pertaining 

to  th<'  H.ll.'niHtH. 


/■  Idiom,  the  Greek  spoken 
i  in  countries  where  tho 
5  Jewish-Greek  dialect  or 


A  Ilcllffamite  ( Corj/dahi.'*  comutus)  i 
Ji  AduUriy  (.male).    Reduced. 


Hellenlfltlc  language,  dialect,  1 
or  IIS..I  hy  tlu!  Jews  who  liv.' 
Grei-k  l;ini;n:iKe  prevailed  ;  tli 
idiuiii  ot  the  Scptitii^jnt. 

HePIe-nls'tlc  ally,  adv.  According  to  tho  Hellenis- 
tic iiiarnier  or  dialnt.  ./.  Cireyorg. 

Hel'len-lze  (het'len-Iz),  r.  i.  [Gr. 'EAA>)i/tV«i»'-j  'J-'o 
use  the  (Jri-i-k  language  ;  to  jday  tlie  Greek  ;  to  Grecize. 

HePlen-iZO  (hel'leu-iz),  r.  t.  [Gr.  'EAATjvt'ij'eii'.]  To 
give  a  Greek  f<trni  or  character  to;  to  Grecize;  as,  to 
H-Hiniize  awurd. 

Hel-len'0-type  (hel-16n'o-tip),  n.    See  Ivorytvpe. 

HerieS-pont  (heKle.s-pont),  n.  [L.  llcllesponluSy  Gr. 
'EAAt/o-ttoi'to?  ; 'EAAtj  tho  mythological  Hellc,  daughter 
of  Aiiiainaa  +  TToi^TOs  sea.]  A  narrow  strait  between 
Enrdpe  and  Asia,  now  called  tho  Dardanelles.  It  con- 
nect^ the  .Iv'iim  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Hel  les  pon'tlne  (-pQn'tln),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  H.-Il.-^i.nnt.  Milford. 

HolPga-mltO  (-gil-mTt),      )n.      {ZoYd.)    Tho   aquatic 

HelPgra-mite  (-gra-mit),  )     larva  of  a  large  Americau 
winged    in-sect  {Co- 
rydalus    cor?iiifHs),  A 

much  used  as  a  fish 
bait  by  anglers  ;  tho 
dobsuii.  It  bflnngs 
to  the  Neiiruiiteni. 

Hell'hag'  (iiel'- 
h^g'),  n.  A  hag  of 
or  fit  for  hell. 

Bp.  Jiirhiirdson, 

Hell'  -  haunted 
(h61'hant'6dj,  a. 
Haunted  by  devils ; 
hellibli.         iJniikn. 

Hell'hound' 
(-hound'),  n.  [AS. 
hellehund.']  A  dog 
of  hell ;  an  agent 
of  hell. 

A  h'Uhound,  that 
doth  hunt  us  all  to 
death.  .Shak. 

^  Hel'11-er  (hel'iT- 
er),  n.  [See  Hele,  v.  ^]  One  who  heles  or  covers; 
hence,  a  tiler,  slater,  or  thatcher.  [_Obs.'\  [Written  al.so 
Ae/cr.]  Usher. 

Hellish  (hSl'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell ;  like 
hell ;  infernal ;  malignant ;  wicked  ;  detestable  ;  diaboli- 
cal. ''Hellish  hate."  iI/(7/07i.  —  Hell'ish-ly,  flt/r.  — 
Heirish-ness,  n. 

Heirkite^  (-kit'),  "•     A  kite  of  infernal  breed.    Shak. 

Hel-lo'  (hel-lo')>  interj.  &  n.     See  Halloo. 

Hell'ward  (liSKwerd),  adr.     Toward  hell.  Pope. 

Hell'y,  a.     [AS.  heinc.'\     Hellish.      Anderson  (1573). 

Helm  (hSlm),  n.     See  Haulm,  straw. 

Helm  (liSlm),  n.  [OE.  helme,  AS.  helma  rudder;  akin 
to  D.  &■  G.  helm.,  Icel.  hjCdm,   and  perh.  to   E.  helve-l 

1.  (Xaut.)  The  apparatus  by  which  a  ship  Js  steered, 
comprising  rudder,  tiller,  wheel,  etc. ;  — commonly  used 
of  the  tiller  or  wheel  alone. 

2.  The  place  or  office  of  direction  or  administration. 
"The  hebit  of  the  Commonwealth."  Melmoth. 

3.  One  at  the  place  of  direction  or  control ;  a  steers- 
man ;  hence,  a  guide  ;  a  director. 

The  helms  a'  the  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers.    Shak. 

4.  [Cf.  Helve.]    A  helve.     iObs.  or  Prov.  Enr/.l 
Helm  amldflhlps,  when  the  tiller,  rudder,  and  keel  are  in 

the  same  plane. —Helm  aport,  when  the  tiller  is  borne 
over  to  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  —  Helm  astarboard,  when 
the  tiller  is  borne  to  the  starboard  side.  —  Helm  alee.  Helm 
aweather,  when  the  tiller  is  borne  over  to  the  lee  or  to  the 
weather  side.  -Helm  hard  alee  tir  hard  aport.  hard  astar- 
board,  etc.,  wbfii  the  tiller  is  borne  ov.-r  to  tin'  rxtnine 
limit.  —Helm  port,  the  round  hole  in  a  vesst-l's  .■.nnitpr 
throngh  which  tlie  rmltlerstock  passes.  -  Helm  down, 
hebn  alec.  Helm  up,  helm  aweather.  —To  ease  the  holm, 
to  let  the  tilliM-  iiinie  nmri'  amidships,  so  as  to  lp.s.sen  the 
strain  nn  tlie  rudder.  —  To  feel  the  helm,  to  obey  it.  —  To 
right  the  helm,  to  put  it  amidships.  —  To  shift  the  helm, 
to  bear  tlie  tiller  over  to  the  corresponding  po.sition  on 
the  oiiposite  side  of  the  vessel.  Ham.  Aor.  Encyc. 

Helm,  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Helmed  (hSlmd);  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Helming.]    To  steer  ;  to  guide  ;  to  direct.     [/?.] 

The  business  he  hath  helmed.  Sliak. 

A  wild  wave  .  .  .  overbears  the  bark, 

And  him  that  helms  it.  Tennj/son. 

Helm,  n.    [AS.    See  Helmet.]    1.  A  helmet.    [Poetic'] 
2.  A  heavy  cloud  lying  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
[Pror.  Ah.7.]  HaUiwell. 

Helm,  V.  t.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  helm  or  hel- 
met.    [Peril,  used  only  as  a.  past  part,  ot  pari,  adj.'] 

Slie  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stoura.        Chaucer. 
Helm'age  (-aj).  n.    Guidance;  direction.     [.P.] 
Helm'ed  (helm'Sd),  a.    Covered  with  a  helmet. 
The  /i'7merf  cherubim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks.  jUilCon. 

Hel'met  (hSl'mfit),  n.  [OF.  helmet,  a  dim.  of  hehne, 
P.  hcaume;  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  G.  helm,  akin  to  AS. 
&■  OS.  helm,  D.  helm,  helmet,  Icel.  hjalmr,  Sw.  hjelm, 
Dan.  hielni, Goth,  hilms ;  and  prob.  from  the  root  of  AS. 
hela7i  to  hide,  to  hele  ;    cf.    also  Lith.   szalmas,   Russ. 


uhlfme,  Skr.  carman  protection.   VI7.    Cf.  Helb.  Heli., 
Helm  a  helmet.]     1.  (Armor)  A  deleiwivo  covering  for 
the  head.   See  CAsyuE,  HKAni*iE(«,  Mo- 
uioN,  Sallkt,  an<l  Hliut.  of  Beaveu. 

2.  (y/'/./riie  representation  of  a  hel- 
met over  w)u(ddH  or  coats  of  arms,  de- 
noting gradations  of  rank  by  modifica- 
tions of  form. 

3.  A    helmet-shaped    hat,    made    cf 
cork,    felt,    metal,    or    other    suita'  i 
material,  worn  as  part  of  the  unifo; 
of  Holdiers,   firemen,  etc.,  also  woj.j 
in  hot  countries  as  a  protection  from    i-,,,,,  ,  ,,  ,      .  ,1. 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  ^^'"''^  ^^^''"*^*  "'■ 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  helmet  in  form,  position, 
etc. ;  as  :  («)  {C/iem.)  The  upper  part  of  a  retort.  Boijle, 
(6)  (Bot.)  The  hood -formed  upj)er  sepal  or  i>etal  ol 
some  tiowers,  as  of  the  monkshood  or  tho  snapdragon, 
(f)  {Zoid.)  A  naked  shield  or  protuberance  on  tlie  toper 
fore  part  of  the  head  of  a  bird. 

Helmet  beetle  (.^oJ;/.),  a  leaf-eatJugbeetle  of  the  family 
Chrii.^"n,*-lidj  ,  having  a  short,  broad,  and 
liattcnerl  body.^  Many  hpecie.s  are  known. 
'    Helmet  BhelH^o<//.j,  one  of  manyspecies 
of  tropical  marine  univalve  shells  belong- 
ing to  Cassis  and  allied  genera.    Many  of 
them  are  large  and  handsome  ;  several  are 
used    for    cutting    as 
cameos,  and  hence  are  - 
called     rameo     shells. 
See     King    conch.  — 
Helmet   shrike  (ZoYd.), 
an  African  wood  slirikc  Helmet    beotlc 
of  tlie  genus  Priono-      (Cheh/mnrpha 
don,    liavhig  a    large     anjiu).  % 
crest. 


ihnet  Shell  (Co; 
sis  cameo). 


Hel'met-ed(hri'm5t-5d).  a.    Wear- 
ing a  lielmet;  furnished  witli  or  hav- 
ing a  hidmet  or  helinet-rfhaped  part ;  galeat*. 
Hermet-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Shaped  like  a  helmet ; 

galeate.     See  Illust.  of  Galliate. 

Hermlnth  (heKmlnth),  n.  [Gr.  cAjuir«,  -c»'0o?,  a 
worm.]  (Zo'nl.)  An  intestinal  worm,  or  wormlike  intes- 
tinal parasite  ;  one  of  the  Helminthes. 

Hel-mln'tha-^ogue  (hgl-mTn'tha-gfig),  n.     [Gr.  «A- 

fj.iv<;  a  worm  4-  ayew  to  drive.]     {Med.)  A  verrrufuge. 

II  Hel-mln'thes  (-the/.),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eVt»^, 
-ir0O5,  a  worm.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  grand  divisions  or 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  group  in- 
cluding a  vast  number  of  species,  most  of  wliich  are  par- 
asitic.     Called  also  L'nthelminthes,  Enthelmintha. 

C^^  The  following  classes  are  included,  with  others  of 
less  importance :  Cestoidea  (tapeworms),  Treinatodea 
(flukes,  etc.),  Turbfdlaria  (planariansi,  Acanthocc-pbala 
(thornheadsl,  Nematoidea  (roundworms,  trichina,  gordi- 
nst,  Nemertina  (nemerteansj.  See  Plathelmisthes,  and 
Nemathelmintues. 

II  Hel'mln-thl'a-sia  (h61'mrn-thi'a-.sTs).  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  iAfLLvBiar  to  sulier  from  worms,  fr.  eXfiiv;,  -ii'&o?,  a 
wonn.]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which  worms  are  present 
in  some  part  of  the  body. 

Hel-min'thiC  (h6l-mTn'thTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  helmin- 
thique.']  Of  or  relating  to  worms,  or  Helminthes;  ex- 
pelling worms.  —  7J.     A  vermifuge  ;  an  anthelmintic. 

Hel-min'thite  (-thit),  n.  [Gr.  cAjati-s,  -ivdoq,  a  worm.] 
{Geol.)  One  of  the  sinuous  tracks  on  the  surfaces  of 
many  .stones,  ami  popularly  considered  as  worm  trails. 

Hel-min'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  [Gr.  e\fj.ivs,  -11-005,  f- 
worm -i-  -Old.]     Wornilike;  vermiform. 

Hel-min'tho-log'lc  (-th$-15j'Tk),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  helmin- 

Hel-min'tho-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),    J     thologifpie.']     Of 

or  pertaining  tn  helminthology. 

Hel'mln-thol'0-glst  (h5l'm"Tn-th51'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hflminthnbxii.str.]     One  versed  in  helminthology. 

HeI'mln-thoro-gy  (-J5'),  n.  [Gr.  eA/xti-?, -weo?.  a  worm 
+  -^o'jy :  cf.  F.  helminthologie.']  The  natural  history,  or 
study,  of  worms,  esp.  parasitic  worms. 

Helm'less  (h?lm'l5s),  a.     l.  Destitute  of  a  helmet. 

2.  Without  a  helm  or  rudder.  Carlyle. 

Helms'man  (helmz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Helmsmen  (-men). 
The  man  at  the  helm  ;  a  steersman. 

Helm'wlnd'  (h?lm'wTnd')»  "■  A  wind  attending  or 
presaged  by  the  cloud  called  helm.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

He'lot  (be'lGt  or  hfl'ot;  277).  n.  [L.  Helotes,  Hilotae, 
pi.,  fr.  Gr.  EiAw5  and  EiAwttjs  a  bondman  or  serf  of  the 
Spartans;  bo  named  from  'EA09,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  enslaved  ;  or  perh.  akin  to  kXtlv 
to  take,  conquer,  used  .as  2d  aor.  of  atpeti-.]  A  slave  in 
ancijent  Sparta ;  a  Spartan  serf  ;  hence,  a  slave  or  serf. 

Those  unfortunates,  the //l7c»?5  of  mankind,  more  or  less  nu- 
mtTOus  in  every  community.  /.  Taylor. 

Helot-lsm  (-Tz'm).  ii-  The  condition  of  the  Helots 
or  slaves  in  Sparta  ;  slavery. 

Hel0t-ry  (-ry)i  ^-  The  Helots,  collectively :  slaves; 
bondsmen.     "  The  Helotn/  of  Mammon."        Macaulay. 

Help  (lielp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Helped  (h5lpt)  {Obs. 
imp.  HoLP(holp),  p.p.  Holpen  (hol'p'n));  p.pr.&  vb.n. 
Helping.]  [AS.  helpan  ;  akin  to  OS.  helpan,  D.  helpen, 
G.  helfen,  OHG.  he!fan,  Icel.  hjalpa,  Sw.  hjelpa,  Dan. 
hielpe,  Goth,  hilpan  ;  cf.  Lith.  szelpti,  and  Skr.  kip  to  be 
fitting.]  1.  To  furnish  with  strength  or  means'for  the 
successful  performance  of  any  action  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object ;  to  aid  ;  to  assist ;  as,  to  help  a  man  in  his 
work  ;  to  help  one  to  remember  ;  —  the  following  infini- 
tive is  commonly  used  without  to;  as,  ""^ Help  me  scale 
yon  balcony."  Longfellou-. 

2.  To  furnish  with  the  means  of  deliverance  from  trou- 
ble ;  as,  to  help  one  in  distress  ;  to  helj)  one  out  of  prison. 
"  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk !  "      Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  relief,  as  in  pain  or  disease ;  to 
be  of  avail  against ;  — sometimes  with  0/  before  a  word 
designating  the  pain  or  disease,  and  sometimes  having 
such  a  word  for  the  direct  object.  **To  help  him  of  his 
blindness."  Shak. 

The  true  calsmua  helps  coughs.  Gerarde. 
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4.  To  change  for  the  better  ;  to  remedy. 

Ceaee  to  lament  fur  what  tliuu  cuust  not  help.        .Sfiati. 

5.  To  prevent ;  to  hiuder ;  as,  the  evil  approaches, 
nnd  who  can  help  it?  Hivi/l. 

6.  To  forbear  ;  to  avoid. 

I  can  aol /teljt  remarkiug  the  resemblance  hctwixt  him  and 
our  author.  I'l'pe. 

7.  To  wait  upon,  as  the  guests  at  table,  by  carving  and 
passing  food. 

To  help  forward,  to  assist  in  advancing.  ^  To  help  off, 
to  help  to  go  or  pass  away,  as  time  ;  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing.   Lockp.  ~  To  help  on,  to  forward  ;  to  promote  by  aid. 

—  To  help  out,  to  aid,  as  in  delivering  trum  a  difficulty, 
or  to  aid  in  completing  a  design  or  task. 

The  god  of  learning  and  of  light 

Would  want  a  god  himself  to  help  liim  out.       Swift. 

—  To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount  ;  as.  fo  help  one 
over  an  obstacle.  —To  help  to,  to  supply  with;  to  fur- 
nish with  :  as.  lo  help  one  to  soUp.  —  To  help  up,  to  help 
(one)  to  get  up  :  to  assist  in  rising,  as  after  a  fall,  and  the 
like.  "  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  aid;  assist;  succor:  relieve;  serve;  sup- 
port ;  sustain  ;  befriend.  —  To  Help.  Aid,  Assist.  These 
words  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  alioidiug  relief  or  support 
to  a  person  under  difficulties.  JIelj>  turns  attention  es- 
pecially to  the  source  of  relief.  If  I  fall  into  a  pit,  I  call 
for  help :  and  he  who  hrlps  me  out  does  it  by  an  act  of  his 
own.  Aid  turns  attention  to  the  otlier  side,  and  supposes 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  relieved  ;  as,  he 
aided  me  in  getting  out  of  the  pit ;  I  got  out  by  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  xvhich  he  brought  me.  Assist  ha.s  a  primary- 
reference  to  relief  afforded  by  a  person  who  "  stands  by  " 
in  order  to  relieve.  It  denotes  both  hrlp  and  aid.  Tims, 
we  say  of  a  person  who  is  weak,  1  nssts/ed  him  upstairs, 
or,  he  mounted  the  stairs  by  my  a.^s/^^/z/ci^.  When //W_p 
is  used  as  a  noun,  it  points  less  distinctively  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  source  of  relief,  cr,  in  other  words, 
agrees  more  closely  with  nid.  Thus  we  say,  I  got  out  of 
a  pit  by  the  help  of  "my  friend. 

Help  (hSlp),  V.  i.  To  lend  aid  or  assistance  ;  to  con- 
tribute strength  or  means  ;  to  avail  or  be  of  use  ;  to  assist. 

A  generous  present  hclpa  to  persuade,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
person.  Garth. 

To  help  out,  to  lend  aid  ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,  n.  [AS.  help;  akin  to  D.  hulp,  G.  hul/e,  hilfe, 
Icel.  hjrdpy    Sw.   hjelp,    Dan.    hifdp.     See   Help,   v.   /.] 

1.  Strength  or  means  furnished  toward  promoting  an 
object,  or  deliverance  from  difficulty  or  distress ;  aid ; 
assistance  ;  also,  the  person  or  thing  furnishing  the  aid ; 
as,  he  gave  me  a  help  oi  fifty  dollars. 

Give  ua  hel[>  from  trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Ps.  Ix.  11. 

God  is  ...  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.   Ps.  xlvi.  1. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  South. 

2.  Remedy  ;  relief;  as,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

3.  A  helper ;  one  hired  to  help  another ;  also,  the 
whole  force  of  hired  helpers  in  any  business. 

4-  Specifically,  a  domestic  servant,  man  or  woman. 
[Local,  U.  ^.] 

Help'ei*  (-er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lielps,  aids, 
assists,  or  relieves ;  as,  a  lay  helper  in  a  parish. 

Thou  art  the  hdper  of  the  fatherless.  Ps.  x.  14. 

Compassion  . . .  oftentimes  a  helper  of  evils.    Dr.  //.  J/ore. 
Help'ful  (-ful),  a.     Furnisliing  help ;  giving  aid  ;  as- 
sistant ;  useful ;  salutary. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  hdp/ui  to  himl  ,'^hak. 

—  Help'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Help'lul-ness.  n.  Milton. 
Help'less, 'I.     1.  Destitute  of  lielp  or  strength ;  un- 
able to  help  or  defend  one's  self  ;  needing  help  ;  feeble  ; 
weak ;  as,  a  helph'ss  infant. 

How  shall  I  then  your  hel/iless  fame  defend  ?        Pope. 
2-  Beyond  help;  irremediable. 
Borne  helpless  disagreement  or  dislike,  either  of  mind  or  hodv. 

Miltun. 

3.  Bringing  no  help ;  unaiding.     [Obs.l^ 

Yet  since  the  pods  liave  been 
IMphss  forcaeere  of  my  plaj^ues.  Chapman. 

4.  Unsupplied  ;  destitute ;  —  with  of,     [7?.] 

Hell-has  of  all  that  human  wants  ri.-(iuire.      Dryilen. 

—  Helpless-ly,  adv.  —  Helpless-ness.  n. 

Help'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  [A  cormptiun  of  the  "/«?//? 
meet  for  him'*  of  Genesis  ii.  is.  Fit-rdiraj-d  I/ull.]  A 
helper  ;  a  companion ;  specifically,  a  wife. 

In  Minorca  the  a^s  and  the  hog  nre  common  hrlpmntejt,  ami 
are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land.  Pennuut. 

A  waiting  woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  nio^t  6uit:i- 
blf  htlpTiiafi'  for  a  jiarsfm.  Jtucaula;/. 

Help'meet'  (-met'))  n.  [See  Helpmate.]  A  wife ;  a 
helpmate. 

The  Lord  God  created  Adam,  .  .  .  and  aftt-rwanls,  on  his 
finding  the  want  of  a  hel/nticct,  cauHCti  him  to  sleep,  and  took  one 
of  hia  ribs  and  thence  made  woman.  J.  11.  >;,wman, 

Hel'ter-akel'ter  (hel'ter-akei'ter),  adv.  [An  onotnat- 
opoetio  word.  Cf.  G.  hfdter-poUer,  I),  holder  de  holder.} 
In  hurry  an.l  confusion;  without  definite  purpose;  ir- 
regularly.    \_Collofi.'\ 

JMtcr-sMter  have  I  rode  to  thee.  Shak. 

A  wistaria  vine  running  hdter.skeltcr  across  the  roof. 

./.  C.  Ilnrrli. 

Helve  (liSIv),  n.  [OK.  helve,  hel/e,  AS.  hielf,  helf, 
hylf,  rf.  OHG.  halb;  and  also  E.  haller,  helm  of  a  rud- 
der.]    1.  The  handle  of  an  ax,  hatchet,  or  adze. 

2.  {Iron  Workinfj)  (a)  The  lever  at  the  end  of  which 
ta  the  hammer  head,  in  a  forge  hammer.  (//)  A  forge; 
hammer  which  m  lifted  by  a  cam  acting  on  the  helvo  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and  the  head. 

Helve,  V.  /.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hblved  (hSlvd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Helviso.')     To  furnish  with  a  Iielvo,  an  an  ax. 

Hel-ve'tlan  fhSl.v«'«h«n),  a.  Same  an  Helvetic  — 
n.     ASwJBa;  a  Switzfr, 

Hol-vet'lc  (IiSl-vStTk),  a.  [L.  Ifrlvrtln/.t,  fr.  Jfrl- 
vrlii  th.-  Helvotii.]  Of  or  pfrtaining  to  the  Hrlvetii,  tlip 
anoi(!nt  Inhabitants  of  the  Alpw,  now  Switzerland,  or  to 
tho  modem  states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regiouB ; 
a-i,  the  ITelvedc  confederacy  ;  J/rlvetic  states. 


Hel'Vlne  (hSl'vtn),  )  n.     [L.    helvus    of    a  light   bay 

Hel'vite  (hSl'vit),  \  color.]  {Min.)  A  niineraiof  a 
yellowish  color,  consisting  chietiy  of  silica,  glucina,  man- 
ganese, and  iron,  with  a  little  sidphur. 

Hem  (hem),  pron.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  fiim,  heom,  dative 
pi.  of  he  he.     See  He,  They.]     Them.    [Obs.'\    Chaucer. 

Hem,  iriterj.  An  onumatopoetic  word  Ubed  as  an  ex- 
pression of  hesitation,  doubt,  etc.  It  is  often  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  and  would  per- 
haps be  better  expressed  by  hm. 

Cough  or  cry  hem,  ii  anybody  come.  .shak. 

Hem,  n.  An  utterance  or  sound  of  the  voice,  hem  or 
hni,  often  indicative  of  hesitation  or  doubt,  sometimes 
used  to  call  attention.    "  His  morning  Af  »is."   Spectator. 

Hem,  v.  i.  [VIS-  See  Hem,  i7tterj.]  To  make  the 
sound  expressed  by  the  word  hem  ;  hence,  to  hesitate  in 
speaking.    "  Hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard."  Shak. 

Hem,  n.  [AS.  hem,  hemm,  border,  margin;  cf.  Fries. 
hdinel,  Prov.  G.  hammel  hem  of  mire  or  dirt.]  1.  The 
edge  or  border  of  a  garment  or  cloth,  doubled  over  and 
sewed,  to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  raveling. 

2.  Border;  edge;  margin.    " //t^m  of  the  sea."  Shak. 

3.  A  border  made  on  sheet-metal  ware  by  doubling 
over  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  to  stiffen  it  and  remove  the 
sharp  edge. 

Hem,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hemmed  (h£md) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hemming.]  1.  To  form  a  hem  or  border  to;  to 
fold  and  sew  down  the  edge  of.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  border  ;  to  edge. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  heiiiiurit  with  golden  frin;^e.  Spenser. 

To  hem  about,  around,  or  In,  to  inclose  and  confine  ;  to 
surround  ;  to  environ.  "  With  valiant  squadrons  round 
about  to  hem.''*  Fairjar.  ^'■Hemmed  in  to  be  a  spoil  to 
tyranny."  Daniel.  —  To  hem  ont,  to  shut  out.  "  You  can 
not  hem  me  out  of  London."    J.  M'ebsler. 

Hem'a-  (hem'a-  or  lie'ma-).       Same  as  H-ema-. 

Hem'a-Chate  {-k5t),  7i.  [L.  haemachates ;  Gr.  a\pa 
blood  -|-  a)(aTri<;  agate.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  agate, 
sprinkled  witli  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Hem'a-chrome  (-krom),  v.     Same  as  H^machroue. 

Hom'a-cite  (-sit),  n.  [Gr.  a'^a  blood.]  A  composition 
mado  fronx  blood,  mixed  with  niineral  or  vegetable  sub- 
stauLCS,  used  for  making  buttons,  door  knobs,  etc. 

Hem'a-drom'e-ter  (-dr5in'e-ter),  I  n.   [ffema- 

Hem  a-dro-mom'e-ter  (-dro-mSm'e-ter),  |  -f  Gr.  5pd- 
fto?  course  +  -meter.^  {Physiol.)  Au  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves  in 
the  arteries. 

Hem'a-(irom'G-try  (-drSm'e-trj^),  )  n.    {Phrjs- 

Hem'a-dro-mom'e-tnr  (-dro-mom'e-try),  (  iol.)  The 
aL-t  of  measuring  tlie  velocity  with  wliich  the  blood  circu- 
lates in  the  arteries  ;  ha-motachometry. 

He'ma-dy-nam'ic  (he'ma-dt-nXm'IkorhSm'a-dT-),  a. 
Relating  to  liemadyuamics. 

He'ma-tiy-nam'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Hrmn-  -|-  dynamics.'^ 
(Physiol.)  The  principles  of  dj.Tiamics  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  blood ;  that  part  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  motion  of  tlie  blood. 

He''ma-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (he'm^di'ni-mSm'e-ter  or 
hSm'a-dln'a-), 7i.  [Ileina-  ~\-  dynamometer.']  {Physiol.) 
An  instrument  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  or  veins,  is  measured  by  the  height  to  which 
it  x\-ill  raise  a  column  of  mercury ;  —  called  also  a  hsemo- 
manometer. 

He'mal  (he'mffl),  a.  [Gr.  alpa.  blood.]  Relating  to 
the  blood  or  blood  vessels  ;  pertaining  to,  situated  in  the 
region  of,  or  on  the  side  with,  the  lieart  and  great  blood 
vessels  ;  —  opposed  to  neural. 

C^^As  applied  to  vertebrates,  hemnl  is  the  same  as 
vmlral,  the  heart  and  great  blood  vessels  being  on  the 
ventral,  and  the  central  nervous  system  on  the  dorsal, 
bide  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Hemal  arch  {Anat.\,  the  ventral  arch  in  a  segment  of  the 
spinal  skeleton,  formed  by  vertebral  processes  or  ribs. 

Hem'a-phse'ia  (hSm'a-fe'Tn  or  he'ma-),  n.     Same  as 

HyEMAPH.ElN. 

II  Hem'a-poph'y-sis  (-pSfT-sTs),  n./  pi.  Hemapophy- 
SES  (-:ei).  [NL.  Sfc  H,ema-.  and  Apophysis.]  {Auat.) 
Tlie  second  element  in  eacli  half  of  a  hemal  arch,  cor- 
responding to  tlie  sternal  part  of  a  rib.  Owen.  — 
Hem^a-po-phys'1-al  (-po-flz'i-ffl),  a. 

Hem  a-stat'ic  (-stSt'Ik).    \  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Hemo- 

Hem  a-stat'ic-al  (-T-kai),  J     static. 

Hema-statlcs  (-Tks),  7*.  {Physiol.)  Laws  relating 
to  X\iv.  equilihriiim  of  the  blood  in  the  blood  vessels. 

Hem  a-ta-chom'e-ter  (-tu-k5m'c-ter),  7j.  Same  as 
H-emataciiometeh. 

Hem'a-te'in  (.hSm'a-te'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  aXpa,  a\pa7o<;, 
blood.]  (Chem.)  A  reddish  brown  or  violet  rry.stalline 
substance,  C,,-HinO|-,,  got  from  hematoxylin  by  partial 
oxidation,  and  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  phthaleins. 

II  Hem'a-tem'e-sis  (hem'a-t6m'e-sTfl   or   he'mil-).  ?). 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  al^aa,  a(/i,«T09,  blood  -f-  c/ieo-iy  a  vomiting, 
fr.  e/xeiv  to  vomit.]     {Metl.)  A  vomiting  of  blood. 

Hem'a-therm  (-therm),  7i.  [(ir.  al/xa  blood  -f-  0epfi6<; 
warm.]     {Zii'ul.)  A  warm-blooded  aiiinuil.     [A*.] 

Hem'a-ther'raal  (-tlier'm«l),rt.  {Zool.)  Warm-blood- 
ed;  li.'iiiatutlienrial.      [A'.] 

He-mat'lc  (h?-m5t'Tk),  a.    Same  aa  H^.matic. 

He-mat 'Ic,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  designed  to  im- 
prove the  <ondition  of  the  blood. 

Hem'a-tin  (hSn/A-ttn  or  he'nuV-),  n.  [Gr.  atjua,  ai'jua- 
To?,  blood.]     1.  Hematoxylin. 

2.  {Physiol,  Chrm.)  A  bluish  black,  amorphous  aub- 
stance  containing  iron  and  obtained  from  blood.  It  ex- 
ists in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  united  with  globulin, 
and  in  the  form  of  liemoglobin  or  oxyhemoglobin  gives 
to  the  blood  its  red  color. 

Hem'a-ti-nom'e-ter  (-tT-nom'*-ter),  71.    [ifrmaHn  -f- 

-mrln .}  {I'hi/sial.  <'hrm.\  A  form  of  hcmogiobiuotneter. 
Hem'a-tin'O-met'rlo    (-tTn'o-mPt'rTk),  a.     (J'hy.tial.) 
Relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  liematin 
or  hemoglobin  contained  in  blood,  or  other  iUihlK. 


He-mat'1-non  (he-m3t'T-n5n),  n.  [Gr,  aV*-  aXfj^aro^, 
blood.]  A  red  fiux  consisting  of  silica,  borax,  and  soda, 
fused  with  oxide  of  copper  and  iron,  and  ubed  in  enamels, 
mosaius,  etc. 

Hem'a-tlte  (hSm'a-tit  or  he'ma-),  n.  [L.  haeynatites... 
Gr.  aipa.TiTT]i  bloodlike,  ir.  alpa,  ai/xaro?,  blood.]  (Min.y 
Au  important  ore  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide,  so  called  he 
cause  of  the  red  color  of  the  powder.  It  occurs  in  eplen- 
deut  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  in  massive  and  earthy 
forms  ;  —  the  last  called  red  ocher.  Called  also  specular 
iron,  oliyi.d  iron,  rhombohedral  iron  ore,  and  bloodstone. 
See  Broun  hfiiuitite.  under  Brown. 

Hem'a-tit'ic  (-tlt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hema- 
tite, or  resembling  it. 

Hem'a-tO-  (h6m'a-to-  or  he'm&-to-).     See  Hj^ma-. 

He-mat'0-cele  (he-mai'S-sel  or  h5m'a-tn-tel').  n, 
[Ilemato-  -\-  Gr.  ktjAtj  tumor  :  cf.  F.  hematocele.']  {Med.) 
A  tumor  filled  with  blood. 

Hem'a-tOC'ry-a  (hgni'a-t5k'rT-i  or  he'mi-),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  alpa,  al)iaT09,  blood  +  Kpvo<;  cold.]  {Zoal.'f 
The  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  that  is,  all  but  the  mam- 
mals and  birds  ;  —  tlie  antithesis  to  II ematof henna. 

Hem'a-to-crys'taMin(-tM-krT.s'tal-nn),  n.  [IJemalo- 
-J-  crystallirie.]     (Physiol.)     Src  Hemoglobin. 

Hem'a-to-glob'u-lin(-gli5b'u-lTn),7i.  See  Hemoglobin. 

Hem'a-toid  (iiem'a-toid  or  he'ma-),  a.  [lieviatu-  -f- 
-oid.]     {Physiol.)  Resembling  blood. 

Hem'a-toid'in  (-toid'Tn),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crys- 
talline or  amorplious  pigment,  free  from  iron,  formed 
from  hematin  in  old  blood  stains,  and  in  old  hemorrhages 
in  the  body.  It  resembles  bilirubin.  W^hen  present  in 
the  corpora  lutea  it  is  called  hsemolutein. 

Hem'a-tol'o-gry  (-tol'o-jy).n.  [IIemato--{--logy.']  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  blood. 

1;  Hem'a-to'ma  (-to'ma),  ??.  [NL.  See  Hema-.  and 
-OMA.]  {Med.)  A  circumscribed  swelling  produced  by 
au  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin. 

II  Hem'a-to-phil'i-a  _(-tS-fTl'I-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aljiia, 
oV/LiaTOS,  blood  -]-  (fjcAetf  to  love.]  {Med.)  A  condition 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  profuse  and  uncontrolla- 
ble hemorrhage  from  the  slightest  wounds. 

Hem'a-to'sln  (hem'a-to'sTn  or  lie-mSt'o-sIn),  n.  {Phys- 
iol. Chejn.)  The  hematin  of  blood.     [^.] 

II  Hem'a-to'sls  (hSm'a-to'sTs  or  he'mi-),  n.  [NL.,  fr 
Gt.  aipdrtuats-]  (Physiol.)  (a)  Sanguification;  the  con- 
version of  chyle  into  blood,  [b)  The  arterialization  of 
tlie  blood  in  the  lungs ;  the  formation  of  blood  in  gen- 
eral;  h.Tmatogenesis. 

II  Hem'a-to-ther'ma  (-tS-ther'ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from- 
Gr.  alpa,  aiVcTog,  blood  -\-  6epp6^  warm.]  {Zool.)  The 
warm-blooded  vertebrates,  comprising  the  mammals  and 
birds;  —  the  antithesis  to  hematocrya. 

Hem^'a-tO-tlier'mal  (-m^d),  a.     Warm-blooded. 

Hem'a-tOS'y-lin  (-t5ks'T-lTn),  n.     Hematoxylin. 

II  Hem'a-tu'rl-a  (-tu'rl-a).  n.  [NL.  See  Hema-.  and 
Urine.]     (Med.)  Passage  of  urine  mingled  witli  bloinl. 

Eemau-tOg'ra-phy  (h?m'a-t5g'ra-lj-),  71.  {Physiol.) 
The  obtaining  of  a  curve  similar  to  a  pulse  curve  or 
si)hygmogram  by  allowing  the  blood  from  a  divided 
artery  to  strike  against  a  piece  of  paper. 

I!  Eem-el'y-tron  (hem-el'I-trSn  or  hgm'e-li'-),  1  n.  :  pi. 

!I  Hem-el'y-trum  (-triim  ;  cf.  Elytron,  'l"),  ]  Hem- 
elytra  (-tra).  [NL.  See  Hemi-,  and  Elytron.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  partially  thickened  anterior  wings  of  certain 
insects,  as  of  many  Heniiptcra,  the  earwigs,  etc. 

II  Hem'e-ra-lo'pi-a  (l:5m'e-ra-lo'pT-a  or  lie'me-),  7(. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rjpepd\u)\p,  tlie  opposite  of  rvxTdAwi/*  ; 
ijpepa  day  -f*  -ciAcui//  of  i-uKTaAoji/;.  See  Nyctalopia.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  person  can  see  clearly  or  without  pain  only  by  daylight 
or  a  strong  artificial  light ;  day  sight. 

C;^^*^  Some  WTiters  (as  Quain)  use  the  word  in  the  op- 
posite sense,  i.  e.,  day  blindness.    See  Nyctalopia. 

Hem'Cr-O'bl-an  (hem'er-o'bi-an  or  he'mer-),  n.  [Gr. 
rinepa.  day  -j-  ^t'os  life.]  (Zool.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  goima  Ilemerobius,  and  allied  genera. 

He-mer'0-bld  (he-mer'S-bld),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  hemerobiana. 

II  Heme-ro-cal'lis  (h5m'e-ro-k?tl'lTs  or  he'mt-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iifxepoKaXXCs  ;  vpf'pa  day  +  KaAAos  beauty.] 
(Pot.)  A  genus  uf  plants,  some  sj'ecie.s  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  beautiful  flowers  ;  day  lily. 

Hem'l-  (heuiT-).  [Gr.  rjpi.-.  See  Seui-.]  A  prefix 
signifying  half. 

Hem'l-al-bu'mln  (hem'T-ai-bti'mln),  n.  [Ifenil-  -f 
albumin.]     (Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Hemialbumose, 

Hem'l-all)U-mcse^  (-arbfi-mos'),  n.  [llcmi-  +  al~ 
bnmose.'^  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  substance 
formed  m  gastric  digestion,  and  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  acids  on  albumin.  It  is  readily  convertible  into 
hemipeptone.     Called  also  hemialbnmin. 

II  Hem'l-an^£es-the'Bi-a  (-itn'es-the'sI-A  or  -zhT-A),  n. 
[Ilemi-  -f-  anii'sfhesia.]  {Med.)  Anaesthesia  upon  one 
si<lo  of  tlio  body. 

t:  Heml-brah'chl  (-brJtn'kl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hemi-^ 
and  Huanchia.]  {Zoid.)  An  order  of  fishes  having  an 
incomplete  or  reduced  branchial  apparatus.  It  includes 
the  sticklebacks,  the  fluteniouths,  and  Kistularia. 

II  Hem'1-car'dl-a  (-kar'dT-:\).  n.  [NL.  See  Hemi-,  and 
Caroia.]  {.\n'd.)  A  lateral  half  of  tho  heart,  either  the 
right  or  left.  Ii.  G.  Wilder. 

Heml-carp  (hSm'T-karp),  n.  [Ifemi-  -\-Qt.  Kopiroe 
fruit.]  (lint.)  One  portion  of  a  fruit  that  spontaneously 
divides  into  halves. 

II  Hem'1-cer'e-brum  (-ser't-brnni)i  «■  [Ifcmi-  4  crre- 
hrnm.'\    (Anat.)  A  lateral  half  of  the  cerebrum.    Wilder. 

Hem'I-coriln  (-kol'lTn), «.  [Hemi- ^ collin.']  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  See  Semiolutin. 

II  Heml-cra'ni-a  (-krn'nl-iV),  n.  [L. ;  cf.  F.  hfmi' 
cranir.  Si-e  CRANIUM,  and  Megrim.]  (Med.)  A  pain  that 
aflccts  only  one  side  of  the  bead. 

Hem'I-cra'ny  (hem'T-kra'nJ),  n.   (Med.)  Heinicrania. 

Hem'l-cy'Cle  (-ai'k'l),  n.  [L.  hcmlcychts,  Gr.  r]fiUv- 
kAoi'  ;  rjMt-  +  kukAo?.]     1.  A  lialf  circle  ;  t\  semicircle. 
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2.  A  senucircular  place,  as  a  semicircular  arena,  or 
room,  or  part  of  a  room. 

The  cullttctionn  will  be  Ui«playcd  ia  tho  hcmiruvU-  of  the  cen- 
tral [jiiviliuii.  I.iiiulan  Arwhiiiti. 

Hem^l-dac'tyl  (liSm/I-dSk'tTl),  n.  [Soo  Uehi-,  and 
Dactyl.]  (Znul.)  Any  bpecies  of  Old  ■World  geckoew  of 
the  Ks^'ii'S  llcniid'ictijlns.  The  heinidactylH  have  dilated 
toes,  witli  twci  low.s  ul  phites  beneath. 

Hem  i-demi-aem'i-qua'ver       (heni'T-dein'T-bSni'T- 

kwa'ver),  n.  IJhuii-  +  ilcini-srntiquavn-.]  {Mus.)  A 
ahoit  iioti',  oijual  to  one  fourth  of  a  Hemiquaver,  or  the 
Hixty-fonrth  part  of  a  wliole  note. 

Heml'drtone  (-<li'ton),  ».  yilcmi-  -\-  ditone.}  (Or. 
M'is.J  Thr  ]<-,s8.-r  tliinl.  liusbt/. 

li Hemi-en-ceph'a-lon  (-5u-8i5f'A-lon),  n.  \_llemi-  4- 
rvrfphiiUni.]     (Jiinf.)  A  lateral  half  of  tho  (MUu^plialon. 

He-mlg'a-mous  (lie-mTE'd-miiH),  (/.  [Jlemi- -{-  Gr. 
ydfio';  nuuTia^;(!.J  (L'of.)  Having  ouo  of  tlie  two  florets 
ill  the  Hanio  spikelet  neuter,  and  tlio  other  unisexual, 
'Whether  uialo  or  female  ;  — said  of  Krasses. 

Hem'l-glyph  (hCni'I-glTf),  n.  \_Ilemi-  +  Gi".  yKv^rt  a 
■carving.]  {Arch.)  The  half  channel  or  groove  in  the 
♦■dge  of  the  triglypb  in  the  Doric  order. 

Heml-he'dral  (-heMr«l),  a.  [llemi-  -\-  Gr.  t5pa  seat, 
base,  fr.  e^^adai  to  sit.]  (Cnjstailog.)  Having  half  of 
tins  similar  parts  of  a  crystal,  instead  of  all ;  conHi«ting 
of  half  the  planes  wJiich  full  symmetry  would  require,  as 
when  a  cube  has  planes  only  on  half  of  its  eight  solid 
angles,  or  cue  plane  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges  ; 
•or  as  in  the  case  of  a  tetraliedron,  whii'li  is  hemiheiirnl 
to  Jill  octahedron,  it  briiit,'  contained  under  four  of  the 

planes  of  an  nru.iirdi ..ji.   -  Hem'l-he'dral-ly,  ndv. 
Hem'I-he'drlsm  (-ii..-'.iiiz'iii),  n.    {Crystntloij.)  The 

propi-rty  of  rr^atalliziiij,'  lieimlieilrally. 

Hem^'l-he'dron  l.-dr6n),  n.  {V njstaUog.)  A  solid  hemi- 
]iedr;iliy  derived.      Tlie  tetraheilron  is  a  hemiheihon. 

Heml-horo-he'dral  (-liulo-he'dr^l),  a.  lllemi-^ 
hol<ilifilrnl.'\  {Cri/.st.iUo'j.)  Presenting  hemihedral  forma, 
in  whicii  half  thesectants  have  tlie  full  nvnnber  of  planes. 

Hem'I-mel-llt'ic  (-m6i-nt'ik),  «.  [Ifemi-  +  viel- 
/itic]  {t'/ian.)  Having  /ml/  as  many  {three)  carboxyl 
radicals  as  iiullitic  acid  ;  — said  of  an  organic  acid. 

il  Hem'i-me-tab'0-la  (-me-tSb'o-lA),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hemi-,  and  Metabola.]  {Zool.)  Those  insects  which 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis 

Hem'l-meta-bol'Ic  (-mSt'd-bol'Ik),  a.  {Zrwl.)  Hav- 
ing an  inconii'lctc  metamorphosis,  tho  larvie  dilfering 
from  tlie  adults  chietiy  in  lacking  wings,  as  in  the  grass- 
Iiopper.s  :ind  coikroiiches. 

Hem  i  mor'phlc  (-mOr'flk),  a.  [Hemi-  +  Gr.  luop*/)?) 
form.]  i_('ri/.s/u!lo'j.)  Having  tlie  two  ends  modified  with 
iuilike  planes  ;  — said  of  a  crystal, 

He'mln   (he'min),  7t.      [Gr.   alfLa   blood.]     (Physiol. 
•Chnn.)  A  substance,  in   the  form  of 
reddish  bromi,  microscopic,  prismatic        -^PS^^^^ 
crystals,  formed  from  dried  blood  by    N^^^^'^  -^ 
the  action  of  strong  acetic  acid  and 
common   salt ;  —  called    also    Teich- 
mmni^s  crystals.    Chemically,  it  ia  a 
hydrocliloride  of  hematin.  —  w     ^-t 

'i^P^  The  olitaiiiinf^  of  these  small  .^7   S    ^ 
crystals,  from  old  Idond  clot.s  or  sus- 
pected blood  stains,  .-(ULstitutes  one  of     Hpinin  Crvstnla, 
tlie  best  eviueuccs  of  the  presence  of      iiuich  enlarged. 
blood. 

il  He-ml'na  (he-mi'nS,),  n.  ;  pi.  Hemin.e  (-ne).  [L.,  fr. 
fir,  rjjuiVa.]  X.  {Ronu  Antiq.)  A  measure  of  lialf  a  sex- 
tary.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  {3fc<f.)  A  measure  equal  to  about  ten  fluid  ounces. 

II  He-mi'0-nus  l,be-uu'o-nu3),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ijuLovo'; 
a,  half  asa,  a  mule.]  {Zo'61.)  A  wild  ass  found  in  Thibet ; 
the  kiang.  Dancin. 

\\  Hem'1-O'pl-a  (h5ra'T-o'pT-i),  »  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^^ui- 

il  Heml-op'sl-a  (-op'sT-a),  |  half  +  Gr.  oi^i?  sight.] 
(Med.)  A  defect  of  vision  in  consequence  of  wliich  a  per- 
son sees  but  half  of  an  object  looked  at. 

Hem'l-or'thO-type  (-or'thfi-tip),  a.  l/femi-  -\-  Gr. 
6pBQ<:  straight  +  -fyp^-\    Same  as  Monoclinic. 

Hem'l-pep'tone  (-pep'ton),  71.  iHemi- -\~  peptone.'] 
yl'hi/siol.  Cheui.)  A  product  of  tho  gastric  and  pancre- 
atic digestion  of  albuminous  matter. 

HC^^  Unlike  antipeptnne  it  is  convertible  into  leucin 
.e.nd  tyrosin,  by  the  continued  acti.^n  .i|  ii;nicri-atic  juice. 
See  Peptone.  It  is  also  innu-'d  \v,.in  bciiiniliiMuose  and 
albumhi  by  the  action  ui  boiliuLC  diluti'  sulplmric  acid. 

II  Heml-ple'gl-a  (-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /jmittAjj- 
^ia\  17/11-  half -\- IT \r)Y>)  a  stroke:  cf.  V.  /iniitplii<fir.~\ 
(Mi'il.)  A  palsy  that  affects  one  side  oidy  of  the  body. 
—  Hemi-pleg'lc  (-plSj'Ik  or  -ple'jlk^,  a, 

Hem'l  ple'gy  (hSm't-ple'jy),  71.     (Med.)  Hemiplegia. 

Hem'1-pode  (liem'I-pod),  n.  [Jfemi--\-  Gr.  ttous,  ttoSoy, 
loot.]  (Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Tuniix.  Various 
species  inhabit  Asia.  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Hem'1-pro'le-in  (-pvo'te-Tn),  n.  [Ilrmi-  -j-  proteiii-l 
(Phi/siol.  Ch'in.)  An  insoluble,  proteid  substance,  de- 
-scribed  by  Schutzenberger,  formed  when  albumin  is 
heated  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
apparently  identical  with  antialbumid  and  dyspeptone 

He-mlp'ter  (hS-mtp'ter),  n.   -* 
iCi.Y.hhnipth-eSyV^-']  (Zo'dl.)  "^      *^-         -^ 
•"One  of  the  Hemiptera. 

II  He-mlp'te-ra  (-te-ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jj^t-  half  + 
~mfp6v  wing,  fr.  irriaOaL  to  flj\] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  hexapod 
insects  having  a  jointed  probos- 
cis, including  four  sharp  stylets 
(mandibles  and   niaxillje),  for    /*  A 

■  One  nf  the  Hciiiiiitrni  C-Jr. 
//las/.iH.'MO.  1:  Iii-.TlwiIti 
rijlit  vvui'j  .■\|f;niiU'il.  nut 
M/e  ;    (I   I'rubuscis,  iniicl 


^ 


piercmg.     In  many  of  the  spe- 
cies   (Heteroptera)   the    front  ' 
wings  are  partially  coriaceous, 
and  ditlerent  from  tlie  others. 
H^^  They  are  divided  into 


enlarged. 


'the  Jleteropterff^  including  the  squash  bug,  soldier  bug. 


bedbug,  etc,  ;  the  //nmni>tirii^  including  tlie  cicadas, 
cuckoo  HpilH,  iijant  her,  hrah-  niMt-cls.  i-ic.;  the  Thi/stin- 
o/if-/'i.  irn-lu.hii|^  liic  llir-jp.^,  and,  iicci,rding  to  mont  re- 
cent \\  rilci  s,  t  III'  I'flii  "I  iii<i  or  true  lice. 
He-mlp'ter-al  (liJ-mTp'ter-«l),  \  a.  (Zoul.)  Of  or  per- 
He-mip'ter-OUS  (-ter-uh;,  \     taining  to  the   Ho- 

mipterii. 

He-mlp^teran  (-ter-an),  n.    (Zodl.)  One  of  the  He- 

mipti  ra  :  an  hemtpter. 

Hem  1-soct'  (hgnil-Hekt'),  v.  t.  [hnp.  &  p.  p.  Hemi- 
StCTEM;  ;>.  pl\  &  Vb.  71.  Hemisectino.j  [J/eiiu-  -r  L. 
secure  to  cut.]    (Auat.)  To  <livide  along  the  mesial  plane 

Heml-seCxlon  (-sCkMiun),  n.  (Anat.)  A  divihion 
abin^'  I  lie  niesi;d  phme  ;  also,  one  of  the  parts  ho  diviilcd. 

Hem'l-sphere  ^hem'T-Hter),  n.  [L.  hemisphueriuin^ 
Gr.  )//(((jr/)«(^Loi' ;  Tj^t- half  ■)  m\>a'ipa  sphere:  cf.  K.  he- 
misphere. Sue  Hemi-,  and  Spiieue.]  1.  A  lialf  wphero ; 
one  half  of  a  spliere  or  globe,  wlien  divided  by  a  plane 
passing  through  itH  center. 

2.  Half  of  tlie  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  projection  of  tho 
same  in  a  map  or  picture. 

3.  The  jteople  wlio  inhabit  a  hemisphere. 

lie  ilifii  ,  .  .  mourned  by  a  /iciuin/ihvrr.  ./.  1',  Prlern. 
Cerebral  hemlaphereB.  (Annt.)  See  Brain.  —  Magdeburg 
hemiaphereB  {I'hi/sii:s>,  two  hemispherical  eujis  forming, 
when  placed  together,  a  cavity  from  whicli  the  air  can 
be  withdrawn  by  an  air  pump;  — used  to  illu.strnte  th(i 
pressure  of  the  air.  So  called  because  invented  by  Otto 
von  Guericko  at  Maijdehunj. 

Heml-sphcr'ic  (sler'Ik),  1  a.      [Cf.    F.    hcmlsphe- 

Hem  1-spher'lc-al  (-T-kal),  J  rique.'\  Containing,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  jirniisitln-re  ;  as,  a  AeHizs/jAenc  figure  or 
form;  :i  hpiitis/ihrrii  n/  iiody. 

Hem'l-sphe'rold  (-sfe'roid),  n.  {_Memi-  +  spheroid-l 
A  half  of  a  spheroid. 

Hem'1-sphe-roid'al  (-sfe-roid'(fl),  a.  Resembling,  or 
approximating  to,  a  hemisphere  in  form. 

Hem'l-spher'ule  (-Kfi?r'ul),  71.     A  half  spherule. 

Hem'i-Stlch  (hem'I-stlk  ;  277),  ?i  [L.  kfinistichium, 
Gr.  rifxL(TTL^toi' ;  ripi-  half  -|-  trTi\o^  row,  line,  verse  :  cf. 
F.  hemistichc.']  Half  a  poetic  verse  or  line,  or  a  verse 
or  line  not  completed. 

He-mls'tl-Chial  (he-mTs'tt-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
written  in,  hcniistichs  ;  abso,  by,  or  according  to,  liemi- 
sticlis  ;  as,  a  lirmisfichid  division  of  a  verse. 

Hem'1-sys'tO-le  (hem'T-sTs'ti-le),  n.  (Physiol.)  Con- 
traction of  only  one  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

^^^ np7ni SI f stole  is  noticed,  in  rare  cases  of  insufficiency 
of  the  mitral  valve,  in  which  both  ventricles  at  times  con- 
tract siniultaiieously,  as  in  a  normal  heart,  this  condition 
alternating'  w  illi  lontraction  of  the  right  ventricle  alone  ; 
hence,  inli  :  nnllrut  h-  iiiisi/stoh'. 

Hem'1-tone  (hem'T-ton),  7i.  [L.  he7nitoniu7n^  Gr. 
TijutToi'toi'.     See  Semitone.]    Same  as  Semitone. 

He-mlt'ro-pal  (lif-mTt'ru-p«l),  1  a.    [See  Hemitrope.] 

He-mlt'ro-pous  (-mlt'ro-pus),  (  1.  Turned  halt 
roimd ;  half  inverted. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  raphe  terminating  about  half 
way  between  tho  chalaza  and  the  orifice  ;  amphitropous ; 
—  said  of  an  ovule.  Gray. 

Hem'l-tropo  ( hSmT-trop),  a.  IHerni-  -\-  Gr.  TpeVfti' 
to  turn  ;  ef.  F.  hhniti'ope.']  Half  turned  round ;  half  in- 
verted ;  (Cry stall oy.)  having  a  twinned  structure. 

Hem'i-trope,  w.  That  which  is  hemitropal  in  construc- 
tion ;  (CrysfaUny.)  a  twin  crystal;  a  crystal  having  a 
heniitr()pal  structure. 

He-mit'ro-py  (lie-mTfrS-pJ),  n.  (Ci-ysiallog.)  Twin 
composition  in  cr^'stals. 

Hemlock  (hem'lSk),  n.  [OE.  hemelnc,  hiimlor,  AS. 
henilic,  hi/)/dic.]  X-  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  poison- 
ous umbelliferous  herbs  having  finely  cut  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers,  as  the  Ciciita  inaculata^  bulbi/era, 
and  virosaj  and  the  CoJiiiim  luuculatum.     See  CoKiuai. 

C^^  The  potion  of  he/idoel:  administered  to  Socrates 
is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  decoction  of  Cictita  vi- 
rosa,  or  water  hemlock,  by  others,  of  Conium  inaculaium. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  common  in  North  America 
(Abies,  or  Tsuga,  Ca7iade7isis) ;  hemlock  spruce. 

The  murmuring  pinen  mid  the  heiidocls.     Loniil'tiUow. 

3.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  hemlock  tree. 

Ground  hemlock,  or  Dwarf  hemlock.     See  under  Ground. 

Hem'mel  (hem'mJl),  71.  [Scot,  henimel.,  havunel, 
Prov.  E.  heinhle  hovel,  stable,  shed,  peril,  allied  to  V. 
hemel  heaven,  canopy,  G.  hiinmel ;  cf.  E.  heavcri.  V14.] 
A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle.     [Pror.  E7ig.']  Wright. 

Hem'mer  (-mer),  71.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  hems 
with  a  needle.  Specifically  :  (n)  An  attachment  to  a  sew- 
ing machine,  for  turning  under  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
fabric,  preparatory  to  stitching  it  down,  (b)  A  tool  for 
turning  over  the  edge  of  sheet  metal  to  make  a  hem. 

Hem'O-  (h5m'o-  or  he'niu-).    Same  as  HjEMA-,  H,t:mo-. 

Hem'O-glO'bln  (-glo'bin),  n.  [Jfemo-  +  globe! 
(Physiol.)  The  normal  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  composed  of 
hematin  and  globulin,  and  is  also  called  hiKniatoglobulin. 
In  arterial  blood,  it  is  always  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  is  then  called  o.ryhemoglobi7i.  It  crystallizes  under 
different  forms  from  different  animals,  and  when  crys- 
tallized, is  called  hxmatocrystallin.  See  Blood  crystal, 
under  Blood. 

Hem'0-glo'bln-om'e-ter(-glo'bTn-5m'e-ter),n.  (Phijs- 
iol.  I'/i'Di.)  Same  as  H^:MncnROMOMETER. 

I  Hem^O-phlPl-a  (-fil'T-a),  h.     See  Heblatophilia. 

He-mop'ty  sis  dic-mSp'tT-sTs),  ??.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  at/ia 
blood  -j-  jTTveLi-  to  spit :  cf.  F.  hemoptysie.']  (Med.)  The 
expectoration  of  bluod,  due  usually  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

Hem'or-rhage  (hem'Sr-rSj ;  48),  n.  [L.  haemorrha- 
gia,  Gr.  ai^ioppayia ;  alfia  blood  -4"  pTjyi'vvai  to  break, 
burst:  cf.  F.  hemorrngie,  hemorrhagie.'\  (3fed.)  Any 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  blood  vessels. 

^W^  The  blood  circulates  in  a  system  of  closed  tubes, 
the  rupture  of  which  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage. 

Hem'or-rliag'lC  (-rSjIk),  a.    [Gr.  alpiOppayiKo^  :  cf.  F. 


hemorrhngiqur.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  a  flux  of 
blood;  coiihiHting  in,  or  accompanied  by,  heiiiorrliage. 

Hem'or-rhold'al  (h6m'5r-roid'al),  a.  [Cf.  K.  himor- 
ruidul,  hrmonhoidal.j  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  tho 
nature  of,  liemorrhoiuB. 

2.  (A/ud.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum  ;  rectal ;  as, 
tho  hemtirrhoidid  arterieh,  veinH,  and  nerves. 

Hem'or-rholds  (hSn/iir-roidz),  n.  pi.  [L.  haemor- 
rhoidne,  i>l.,Gr.  al/j.oppoU,  Hing.,  ai/iO(ipoi6es  (jc.  ^A^/3(0t 
pi.,  veitirt  liable  to  discharge  blood,  hemorrhoids,  fr. 
ai|L«ippoo5  flowing  with  blood  ;  ot/ia  blood  -j-  ptiv  to  (tow  : 
ri.  F.  heinorroUtes,  hemorrho'ides.  See  Rheum.]  (Med.) 
Livid  and  painful  swellings  formed  by  the  dilation  of  tho 
blood  vessels  around  tho  margin  of,  or  within,  the  anus, 
from  wiiieh  blood  or  mucus  is  occasionally  dihcharged  ; 
pilcH  ;  emerods.     [The  sing.  hcTiiorrhind  in  rarely  nwd.] 

Hem'O-Btat'lC  (hem/J-stat'Ik  or  hv'uitj-),  a.  IJhvto- 
-\-  Gr.  aiaTLKo-:  causing  to  stand,  fr.  wrafat  to  htaiid.] 

1.  (Med.)  Of  or  relating  to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Serving  to  arrest  hemorrhage  ;  styptic. 

Hem' 0-B tattle,  7^  A  medicine  or  apphcation  to  arrest 
hemorrliage, 

Hem'O-tho'rax  (-tho'raks),  7t.  [NL.  Bee  Hemo-,  and 
Thorax.]  (Med.)  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pbmra. 

Hemp  (li6mp),  n.  [OE.  Iiemp,  AS,  henep,  hvmcp ; 
akin  to  IJ,  hcrniejt,  OHG.  hanaj,  G.  hanj,  Icel.  hwnipry 
Dan.  hump,  Sw.  /tatnpfi,  L.  cminnbi.^,  anntabum,  Gr. 
Kavva^L';,  Kavva^o^',  cf.  Kusa.  kotiopliii,  Skr.  f;oipi ;  all 
prolj.  borrowed  from  some  other  language  at  an  early 
time.  Cf.  Cannabine,  CA^VAH.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cannabis  (C.  satira),  tlie 
fibrous  skin  or  bark  of  which  is  used 
for  making  cloth  and  cordage.  The 
nanie  is  also  applied  to  varioua  other 
plants  yielding  hbe?-. 

2.  The  fiber  of  the  skin  or  rind  of 
tlie  plant,  prepared   for  spinning. 
Tlie  name  has  also  been  extended  to  * 
various    fibers    resembling    the    true 
hemp. 

African  hemp.  Bowstring  hemp.  See 
under  African,  and  liowsTKir.u.—  Bas- 
tard hemp,  the  Asiatic  herb  lJ(disca 
ca7inabinii.  —  Canada  hemp,  a  species 
of  dcebane  (Aivi-iiiinm  eaMtuhniurn), 
the  fiber  of  winch  wa.s  used  by  the  In- 
diana.—Hemp  agrimony,  a  coarse,  com- 
posite herb  of  Europe  (Eiipiiiorijim 
h  like  the  Americ: 


Hemp    (Cnnjiahia 
saliva).    Rtduced. 


cannabi'}iuin).,\une\i 

boneset.  —  Hemp  nettle,  a  phmt  ul  the 

^iil\us  <!alen  p.^i. ■it,  U.  T'lmhH;  belo 

mg  to  the  irmt  family.—  Indian  hemp. 

See  luider  Indian,  /7.— Manila  hemp,  the  fiber  of  Musa 

textilis.  —  Sisal    hemp,   the    fiber    of    A'/<nr    .•ii.s'dmi'i.   of 

Mexico  and  Yucatan.  —  Sunn  hemp,  a  fiber  obtained  from 

a  leguminous  plant  iCnjIalarui  juneraK    —  Water  hemp,  an 

annual  American  weed  iAcnida   cannabina},,  related  to 

the  amaranth. 

Hemp'en  (-'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  hemp ;  as,  a  hempen 
cord. 

2-  Like  hemp.    **  Beat  into  a  ^e7H7)fn  state."      Cook. 

Hemp'y  (-y),  a.    Like  hemp.     [/;".]  Ilouell. 

Hem-sell'  (hgm-seli'),  Hem-selve'  (-s5lv'),  Hem- 
selv'en  (-.sgl'vfn),  pron.  pi.  [Sei-  Hem,  ^r^n.]  Them- 
selves ;  — used  refiexively.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hem'stltch  (hem'stTch),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hem- 
stitched (-hticht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Hemstitchikg.I 
[Ilcni  +  stitch.']  To  ornament  at  the  head  of  a  broad 
hem  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel  threads,  and  fastening 
the  cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters;  as,  to/iem- 
Stitch  a  handkerchief. 

Hem'stitched  (liem'stTcbt),  a.  Having  a  broad  hem 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  article  by  a  hne  of  open 
work  ;  as,  a  hemstitrhrd  handkerchief. 

He'muse  (he'muz),  7i.  (Zv'ul.)  The  roebuck  in  its 
third  year.     iPror.  Eng."] 

Hen  (hSn),  71.  [AS.  henn,  hen,  hien  ;  akin  to  D.  heii, 
OHG.  henna,  G.  hcnne,  Icel.  hit7iii,  Dan.  hi'7ie.  Sw.  honn  ; 
the  fem.  corresponding  to  AS.  hana  cock,  D.  hnan,  OHG. 
7(07)0,  G.  hahn,  Icel.  ha7ii,  D.an.  &  Sw.  ha7ie.  Prob.  akin 
to  L.  canere  to  sing,  and  orig.  meaning,  a  singer.  Cf. 
Chanticleer.]  (Zo'dl.)  Tlie  female  of  the  domestic 
fowl ;  also,  the  female  of  grouse,  pheasants,  or  any  kind 
of  birds;  as,  the  heath  he7t ;  the  gray  he7i. 

C^^  Used  adjectively  or  in  combination  toindicate  the 
female ;  as,  he7i  canary,  hen  eagle,  hen  turkey,  peaJieTi. 

Hen  clam.  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  A  clam  of  the  genus  Mnctrn.  and 
allied  genera  ;  the  sea  clam  or  surf  clam.  See  Surf  clam. 
(//I  A  California  clam  of  the  genus  Pachi,desma.—Kt>n 
driver.  See  l{e7i  harrier  (helow^. — Hen  harrier  (Zo'dl.),  a 
hawk  (Circus  cyancus),  fomid  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica;—  called  also  dove  hank,  hrnharm,  henhnrroic,  hen 
driver,  and  usually,  in  America,  7narsh  hawk.  See  Marsh 
hawk.  —  Hen  hawk  { Za'cl.  \  one  of  several  species  of  large 
hawks  which  capture  hens ;  esp.,  the  Amencan  red-tailed 
hawk  {iJuffo  horraUs),  the  red-shouldered  hawk  (B.  linea- 
tiisi,  and  the  goshawk. 

HenHsane^  (-ban'),  n.  {Hen  -f-  bnTte.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Ilyoscyam IIS  (If.  niger).  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  poisonous,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  belladonna.  It  is  poisonous  to  domestic 
fowls;  whence  the  name.  Called  also,  sti7ikiiig  7iight- 
shade,  from  the  fetid  odor  of  the  plant.    See  Hyoscyamcs. 

Heiiljit'  (-bTf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  weed  of  the  genus  La* 
77iiu7/i  (L.  a77iplexien7ile)  with  deeply  crenate  leaves. 

Hence  (h6ns),  adv.  [OE.  hemies,  hens  (the  s  ia  prop. 
a  genitive  ending  ;  cf.  -wards),  also  hen.  he7ine,  hennen, 
heo7men,  heone7ie,  AS.  heonan,  her/non,  heona,  hine;  akin 
to  OHG.  hi7i7ia7i,  G.  hin7i€7i,  OHG.  Aina,  G.  hiji;  all 
from  the  root  of  E.  he.  See  He.]  1.  From  this  place  : 
away.     "  Or  that  we  hence  wend.'*  Chaucer. 

Arise.  let  us  go  hejtce.  John  xiv.  31. 

I  will  send  thee  far  /lencr  unto  the  Gentiles.    Acts  ixii.  21. 

2.  Prom  this  time  ;  in  the  future  ;  as,  a  week  hence. 
*'  Half  an  hour  hence.^^  Shak. 
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3-  From  this  reason ;  as  an  inference  or  deduction. 
Heiice.  perhaps,  it  is.  that  Solomon  calls  tlic  iear  uf  Hn'  Lnrd 
the  be^inuiug  of  wisdom.  I'lllotson. 

4.  From  tliia  source  or  origin. 

All  ntUer  faces  borrnwed  hence 
Their  light  and  gracf.  i^uckling. 

Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
not  heiicv,  even  of  your  lusts  ?  Jttmes  iv.  1. 

S^^  Hence  is  used,  elliptically  and  imperatively,  for 
gohence  ;  depart  hence  :  away  :  be  (/one.  *'  Htnct-  with 
your  little  ones.''  .Shak.  —  From  /(e/ict,  though  a  pleo- 
nasm, is  fully  authorized  by  the  usage  of  good  wTiters. 

An  ancient  author  prophesied ,//'o)h  hence,      JJri/den. 
Expelled yVoHi  hence  into  a  world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow.  J/iUou. 

Hence  (hSn.=i),  v.  t.    To  send  away.     [06^.] 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hence'forth'  (hSns'forth'  or-  hSns'forth').  f^v.  From 
this  time  forward;  henceforward. 

I  never  from  thy  side  hetice/orth  to  stray.         Milton, 

Hence^for'ward  (hSns/fSr'werd),  adv.  From  this 
time  forward  ;  henceforth. 

Hench'boy' (h5nch'boi').n.    A  page ;  a  servant.  [Obs.'\ 

Hench'man  {-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [OE.  henche- 
maii^  henxman  :  prob.  fr.  OE.  &  AS.  hcngest  horse  +  E. 
}nnn,  and  meaning,  a  groom.  AS.  herigest  is  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  heiiffst  stallion,  OHG.  liengii^t  liorse,  gelding.]  An 
attendant;  a  servant;  a  follower.  Now  chiefly  used  as 
a  political  cant  term. 

Hen'COOp'  (hSn'koop').  n.     A  coop  or  cage  for  hens. 

Hende  (hSnd),  a.  [OE.,  near,  handy,  kind,  fr.  AS. 
gehpnde  near,  fr.  hand  hand.  See  Handy.]  1.  Skillful; 
dexterous ;  clever.     [Oft.-;.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Friendly;  civil;  gentle;  kind.     \^Obs.'\      Chaucer. 

Hen-dec'a-gon  (hen-dSk'a-goiO,  7i.  [Gr.  ei'6e«a  eleven 
-\~  yuivCa  angle:  cf.  F.  hetidecnfjnnr.l  (Geom.)  A  plane 
figure  of  eleven  sides  and  eleven  angles.  [Written  also 
eudecagon.'] 

Hen'de-cane  (hen'de-kau),  71.  [Gr.  cVfic^a  eleven.] 
{Chent.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C„H3„  of  the  paraffin  series  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  has  eleven  atoms  of  carbon  in  each 
molecule.     Called  also  endecajie,  iindecane. 

Hen-dec'a-syl-la'blc  (hen-dSk'a-sTl-iab'Ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

Hen-dec'a-syl  la-ble  (hgn-dSk'A-sTMd-b'l),  «.  [L. 
hfiidi^rasyll'ihiis,  Gr.  ef6eKao-llAAa^os  el  even -syllabled  ; 
Hv&^Ko.  eleven  -\-  cruWa^rj  syllable  :  cf.  F.  hendecasi/Uahe.^ 
A  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables.  J.  Warton. 

Heil-dec'a-tO'ic(-to1k),a.  [SeeHENOECANE.]  {Chem.) 
Undecylic  ;  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  hendecane ; 
as,  hendec'itoic  acid. 

Hen-di'a-dys  (hen-dl'a-dTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €v  Slol 
Svolv  one  by  two.]  {Gram.)  A  figure  in  which  the  idea 
is  expressed  by  two  nouns  connected  by  and,  instead  of 
by  a  noun  and  a  limiting  adjective  ;  as,  we  drink  from 
cups  and  goid,  for  golden  cups. 

Hen'dy  (hen'dy),  a.     [Obs.'\    See  Hende. 

Hen'en  (hSn'^n),  adv.     Hence.    [66.?.]  Chaucer. 

Hen'fisli^  (hen'iTsh'),  71.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  A  marine  fish  ; 
the  sea  bream,     (b)  A  young  bib.     See  Bib,  n.,  2. 

Heng  'ht^nizr),  ofis.  imp.  of  Hang.     Hung.        Chaucer. 

Hen'-heart  ed  (hSn'hart'Sd),  a.  Cowardly;  timid; 
chi.k-.i-li,Mrr.-d.  Udall. 

Hen'house'  (-lions'),  n. ;  pi.  Henhouses  (-houz'Sz). 
A  luni.se  '>r  sliir-lter  for  fowls. 

Hen'has  sy  (-huz'zl?),  «..  A  cotquean  ;  a  man  who 
internieiMlcs  with  women's  concerns. 

He-nl'quen  i  he-ne^kgn),  n.     See  Jeniqiten. 

Hen'na  ilir-u'iia),  ?;.  IAt.  hiwta  alcanna  {Lawsonia 
inerinis  or  n/lja).   Cf.  Alcanna,  Alkanet,  Orchanet.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  thorny  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Zaw- 
sonia  (L.  alba).  The  fragrant  white  blossoms  are  used 
by  the  Buddhists  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  powdered 
leaves  furnish  a  red  coloring  matter  used  in  the  East  to 
stain  the  nails  and  fingers,  the  manes  of  horses,  etc. 

2.  (Com.)  The  leaves  of  the  henna  plant,  or  a  prepa- 
ration or  dyestutf  made  from  them. 

Hen'ner-y  f-ner-J),  n.  An  inclosed  place  for  keeping 
hena.     [l\S.] 

Hen'nes  (iieu'n?s),  adv.     Hence.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Hen^nO'tan'nlc  (li6n'no-t5u'nTk),  a.  [Henna  -j-  ian- 
7iic.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  brown 
resinous  substance  resembling  tannin,  and  extracted  from 
the  henna  plant ;  as,  hennotannic  acid. 

He-nog'e-ny  (he-nSj'e-uy),  1 7j.  [Gr.  et?,  masc, 

Hea  O-gen'e-sls  {hfin'o-jSn'e-sTs),  |  eV,  nent.,  one  + 
root  i>i  yiyi'ta^ai  to  be  bom.]  {Biol.)  Same  asONTOOKNv. 

Hen'0-the-lsm  (beu'o-the-Tz'm),  »■  [Gr.  t'?,  ti-o?, 
one  -\-  K.  theistn.]  Primitive  religion  in  which  each  of 
several  diviniticM  is  regarded  as  independent,  ana  is  wor- 
shiped without  reference  to  the  rest.     [A'.] 

He-nOt'lC  (lie-not'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  tcwTixo?,  fr.  ivovv  to 
unite,  fr.  e'-;  one.]     Harmonizing;  irenic.        Gladstone. 

Hen'peck'  (b?n'pPk'),  t*.  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Henpecked 
(-pekf)  ;  ;*.  /jr.  A'  rfi.  jt.  Henpeckino.]  To  subject  to  petty 
or  annoying  attempts  to  rule;  to  harass  by  exerciwe  of 
authority  ;  —  said  of  a  wife  who  thus  treats  her  husband. 
Commonly  used  in  the  past  participle  (often  adjectively). 

Hen'rooftt'  (lifin'roosf ),  n.    A  place  where  hens  roost. 

Hen'ry  (-rj),  n.  ;  7V.  Henrys.  [From  Joseph  Henry, 
an  American  pliysiciHt.]  The  unit  of  electric  induction  ; 
the  induction  in  a  circuit  when  the  electro-motive  force 
niduced  in  thin  circuit  is  one  volt,  while  the  inducing 
current  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  a  Becond. 

"Hen's'-fOOf  (hSn/ZfcTSf),  n.  {Hot.)  An  nmbelliferouB 
plant  (('niiralis  dnucfiidrn). 

Hont  (hSnt),  V.  t.     [imp.  Hente;  p.  p.  Hent.]     [OE. 

hnifp,  hfjitcn,  fr.  AR.  hen/an,  r/ehenfan,  to  pursue,  take, 

seize  ;  cf.  Icel.  henda,  (Joth.  hiupayt  (in  compos.),  and  E. 

Awn/.]      To  seize;    to  lay   hold   on;   to  catch;    to  get. 

[Ofri.]  Pirrx  /'lawman.     S/trnser. 

Thli  cur»«d  Jew  him  fimtr  and  held  him  fnnt.     t'hnttcrr. 

Riit  nil  thnt  he  mipht  of  hi"  fri^ndr*  hrnle 

On  hfmkt'ii  nnd  on  Ivarnini:  lie  it  i«pentf.        C/ifiiirrr. 


Hen'ware^  (hEn'wSr'),  ".  {Bot.)  A  coarse,  blackish 
seaweed.     See  Uaddek locks. 

Hens'man  (lienkb'uif/n),  n.    Henchman.     [Obs.] 

Hep  (h6p),  n.     See  Hip,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 

II  Iie'par(he'par),  ti.  [L.  hepar,  hepatis,  the  liver,  Gr. 
i^irap.]  1.  {Old  Chem.)  Liver  of  sulphur;  a  substance 
of  a  liver-brown  color,  sometimes  used  ir  medicine.  It 
is  formed  by  fusing  sulphur  with  carbonates  of  the  alka- 
lies (esp.  potassium),  and  consists  essentially  of  alkaline 
sulphides.     Called  also  hepar  sulphuj-^is  (sul'fu-rts). 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  hepar  proper,  in  appear- 
ance ;  specifically,  in  homeopathy,  calcium  sulphide, 
called  also  hepar  sulphuris  calcareum  (kSl-ka're-um).. 

Hepar  antUnonii  (Sn'tl-mo'ni-i)  (Obi  Chem.),  a  sub- 
stance, of  a  liver-browii  color,  obtained  by  fusing  together 
antimony  sulphide  with  alkaline  sulphides,  and  consist- 
ing of  sulphantimonites  of  the  alkalies ;  —  called  also 
liver  of  antimony. 

He-pat'lc  (he-pat'Tk),  a.  [L.  hepnticus,  Gr.  ^jraTucoy, 
fr.  ^irap  the  liver;  akin  to  L.  jecur,  Skr.  yakit :  cf.  F. 
hepalique.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver  ;  as,  hepatic 
artery;  Ae/)(7^(c  diseases. 

2.  Resembling  the  hver  hi  color  or  in  form  ;  as,  he- 
patic cinnabar. 

3.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  plants  called 
Jlepadae,  or  scale  mosses  and  liverworts. 

Hepatic  dnct  f.47)f(/.>.  any  biliary  duct;  esp.,  tlie  duct, 
or  one  of  the  ducts.  \\Iii<li  carries  the  bile  from  the  liver 
to  the  cystic  and  ci'iumon  t'ile  ducts.  See  Ill/isf.,  imder 
Digestive.  —  Hepatic  gas  I'V*/  Chem.),  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas.  —  Hepatic  mercurial  ore,  or  Hepatic  cinna- 
bar.   See  under  Ci.nnabar. 

il  He-pat'1-ca  (-T-ka),  ».  ;  pL  Hepatic-e  (-se).      [NL. 
See  Hepatic.      So  called  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  lobed  leaves  or  fronds.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty  spring 
(lowers  closely  related  to  Anemone ; 
squirrel  cup. 

2.  {Bot.)  Any  plant,  usually  procum- 
bent and  mosslike,  of  the  cryptogamous 
class  Hepnticas  ;  —  called  also  scale  tnoss 
and  liverwort.  See  Hepatic^,  in  the 
Supplement. 

He-pat'ic-al(-T-kcfl),  rt.  Hepatic,  [.ff.] 

Hep'a-tite  (hgp'a-tit;  277),  n.  [L. 
hepatitis  an  unknown  ]irecious  stone, 
Gr.  r}TTaTi.Ti^,  fr.  i^iTap,  i]Tvmo<;,  the  liver  : 
cf.  F.  hepatite.']  {Miu.)  A  variety  of 
barite  emitting  a  fetid  odor  when 
rubbed  or  heated. 

II  Hep'a-tl'tls  (-ti'tls),   T?.    [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  y)Trap,  TJn-aro?,  liver  -j-  -itis.']   {Med.) 
InfianiMiation  of  the  liver. 
Hepa-tl-za'tlon     (-ti-za'shun),     «. 

1.  {(  hi'iri.)  Impreg7iating  with  sid- 
phiu'eted  hydrogen  gas.      [06s.] 

2.  [Cf.  F.  hepatisfitioii.']  (Med.)  Conversion  into  a 
substance  resembling  the  liver  ;  a  state  of  the  lungs 
when  gorged  with  effused  matter,  so  that  tliey  are  no 
longer  pervious  to  the  air.  Jhiuglison. 

Hep'a-tlze  (hep'a-tiz;  277),  r.^  [imp.  &  p.  j). 'S.^v- 
atized  (-tizd);  p.  jn:  &  vb.  n.  Hepatizing  (-ti-zTng).] 
[Gr.  TjTraTt'^'cif  to  be  like  the  liver,  to  be  liver-colored,  fr. 
vjirap.  JiTTaToc,  the  liver  :  cf.  E.  hepatite,  and  (fur  sense 
2)  F.  hepaiiser.']  1.  To  impregnate  with  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  formerly  called  hepatic  gas. 
On  the  right  .  .  .  were  two  wells  of  hrpdtiz'.d  water.    Barrow. 

2.  To  gorge  with  effused  matter,  as  the  lungs. 

He-pat'O-cele  (he-piSt'6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  ^TTop,  TJ7raT09, 
the  liver  +  kijAtj  tumor.]     {Med.)  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

Hep'a-tO-cys'tIc  (hep'a-to-sls'tik),  a.  [Hepatic  -j- 
cystic]  {Allot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder  ;  as,  the  hepatocystic  ducts. 

Hep'a-to-gas'trlc  (-gSs'trtk),  a.  [Hepatic  +  gas- 
tric]     {Annt.)   SiM'  ( :  ASTROHEPATIC. 

Hep'a-to-gen'ic  i-jeu'ik),         \a.    [Gr.  i^rrap,  ^n-aTos, 

Hep'a-tOg'e-nous  l-tuj'e-nus),  (  the  liver  -|-  root  of 
yiyvfaOai  to  be  burn.]  (Med.)  Arisuig  frouj  the  liver; 
due  to  a  condition  of  the  liver  ;  as,  hepatogenic  jaundice. 

Hep'a-tol'O-g^y  (-tol'6-jy).  »'■  C*''".  ^Trap,  iJTraTos,  the 
liver  -\-  -logi/.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  liver  ;  a 
treatise  on  the  liver. 

Hep'a-to-pan'cre-as  {-to-piSn'kre-5s),  n.  [Gr.  ^Trap, 
ijiTaTos,  the  liver  +  E.  pfmc/'cus.']  {Zool.)  A  digestive 
gland  in  Crustacea,  Mnlhisca,  etc.,  \isually  called  the 
liver,  but  different  from  tlie  liver  of  vertebrates. 

Hepa-to-re'nal  (-re'iw/l),  a.  [Hepatic  +  renal.] 
{Aunt.)  Of  or  i>ertaining  to  the  liver  and  kidneys;  as, 
the  hepatorenal  ligament. 

Hep'a-toa'co-py  (-tSsnifi-pJ),  n.     [Gr.  i^TroToa-Koirto  ; 

fr.  i^TTcip,  y)TT<vTO<;,  the  liver  +  CKoirelv  to  view  :  cf.  F.  hc- 
piifnsriipif.]  I)ivinationbyinsi>ecting  the  liver  of  animals. 
Hep'pen  (hep'p'n),  a.      [Cf.  AH.' gehtep  fit,  Icel.  hep 


Hepatica  (2).  A 
Leafy -stemmed 
Scale  Moss(/7r7. 
giiiihiln  nsple- 
uuid.s).  Natural 
size. 

«  Unripe  fruit; 
/»  C  a  p  s  n  1  e 
opened ;  ^j  Peri- 
anth. 


])iii}i  lucky,  E.  happy.]    Neat;  fit;  comfortable.    [Obx.] 
Hep'per  (-per),  n.      [Etymol.  uncertain.]     {/Cool.)  A 
young  Hiilmon  ;  a  parr. 


Hep'ta-  (liPp'tu-).  [See  Seven.]  A  combining  fonn 
from  Gr.  eTrra,  seven. 

Hep'ta-chord  (-kord),  «.  [Gr.  t7rToi\op6o9  seven- 
fitringcd  ;  imd  seven  -|-  xopS^  chord  :  cf.  F.  heptarorde. 
See  Seven,  and  Chokd.]  1.  {Anc.  Mus.)  {a)  A  system 
of  fieven  sounds,     {b)  A  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

2.  (.I;)c.  Poet.)  A  composition  sung  to  the  sound  of 
seven  <'hord8  or  tones.  Moore  {Encyc.  o/  Music). 

Hep'tad  (hPp'tJld),  71.  [L.  heptas  the  number  seven, 
Gr.  eirros,  -aSos,  fr.  cttto.  seven.]  {Chem.)  An  atom 
which  lias  a  valence  of  seven,  and  which  can  be  theoret- 
ically cond)ined  with,  Hubstituted  for,  or  replnr-ed  by, 
seven  monad  atoniK  or  railicals;  as,  iodine  is  a  hcptad  in 
iodie  acid.      AIho  used  as  an  adjective. 

Hep'tade  (-tJid),  ;;.  [Cf.  F.  heptade.  See  Hbptad.] 
The  unni  or  ninuber  of  Heven. 

Hep'taglOt   (tA-glfit),   n.      [Gr.   eirrayAwTTOC ;    iirra 


seven  -|-  yKdrra,  yXuKrua,  tongue,  language.]  A  booh  in 
seven  langnages, 

Hep'ta-gOn  (h6p'ta-g3n),  ».  [Gr.  €TrTdytuv<K  seven- 
cornered  ;  tTTToL  seven  -f  ywi'ia.  angle  :  cf.  F.  hejitagone.'X 
{Geom.)  A  plane  figure  consisting  of  seven  sides  and 
having  seven  angles. 

Hep-tag'0-nal  (hep-tiSg'6-nol),  a,  [Cf.  F.  heptago- 
nul.]     liiiviiig  weven  angles  or  sides. 

Heptagonai  numbers  (Arith.),  the  immbers  of  the  series- 
1,  7.  18,  :H,  55,  etc.,  being  figurate  numbers  formed  by 
adding  successively  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  eeries 
1,  6, 11,  lb,  21,  etc. 

II  Hep'ta-gyn'l-a  (hgp/ti-jtn'T-a),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

eirrd  seven -f- yui-j}  woman,  female:  cf.  F.  hejitagyuie.] 
{Bot.)  A  Liinia-an  order  of  plants  having  seven  pistils. 

Hep'ta-gyn'i-an  (-'^(u),  la.     [Cf.  F.  hepta- 

Hep-tag'y-nous  (hgp-tSj'T-nus),  |  gyne.]  {Bot.} 
Having  se\en  pistils. 

Hep' ta-he'dron  (l.ep'ta-he'dr5n),  n.  [Heuta- -^  Gr. 
khpa.  seat,  base,  fr.  e^eo-^ac  to  sit:  cf.  F.  fieptahdre.'} 
{Geom.)  A  solid  figure  with  seven  sides. 

Hep-tam'er-ous  (-tSm'er-us),  a,   [Hepta-  -f  Gr.  p.«por 

part.]     {Bot.)  Consisting  of  seven  parts,  or  having  ilie 

parts  in  sets  of  sevens.  Grai/. 

II  Hep-tan'drl;a  (-t5n'dri-4),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iiTT<i 

seven  -j--  avrjp,  dvSpo';,  man,  male:  cf.  F.  heptandrie.] 
{Bot.)  A  Linnii-an  class  of  plants  haWng  seven  stamens. 

Hep-tan'drl-an  (-an),     j  a.  [Cf.  F.  heptandre.]  {Bot.y 

Hep-tan'drous  (-drus),  J      Having  seven  stamens. 

Hep'tane  (hep'tan),  ji.  [Gr.  tTTTo.  seven.]  {Chem.} 
Any  one  of  several  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C7H1B,  of  the 
paraffin  series  (nine  are  possible,  four  are  known) ;  —  sO' 
called  because  the  molecule  lias  seveji  carbon  atoms. 
Specifically,  a  colorless  liquid,  foimd  as  a  constituent  of 
petroleum,  in  the  tar  oil  of  cannel  coal,  etc. 

Hep-tan'gU-lar  (hep-tan'gu-ler),  (7.  [Hepta-  -f  an- 
gular: cf.  F.  hfpfajigulaire.  Cf.  Septangular.]  Hav- 
ing seven  angles. 

Hep-taph'yl-lOUB  (hep-taf'Tl-lus  or  hSp'ta-flllHs).  a. 
[Iffjita-  +  Gr.  (fuJAAoi'  le-if :  cf.  F.  heptnphylle.]  {Bot.} 
Having  seven  leaves. 

Hep'tarch  (hSp'tark),  n.     Same  as  Heptahchist. 

Hei>-tar'chic  (hep-tarOiTk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hepta rchiqne.'] 
Of  or  ]iertaining  to  a  heptarchy  ;  constituting  or  consist- 
ing of  a  heptarchy.  T.   Warton. 

Hep'tarch-lSt  (h6p'tark-Tst),  n.  A  ruler  of  one  divi- 
sion of  a  Iiejitarchy.     [Written  also  hepfa7'ch.] 

Hep'tarch-y  (-5*),  n.  [Hepta-  -f  -archy  :  cf.  F.  heptar- 
chie.]  A  government  by  seven  persons  ;  also,  a  country 
under  seven  nders. 

(^p^  The  word  is  most  commonly  applied  to  England* 
when  it  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms;  as,  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons 
iSussexi,  West  Saxons  (Wessexi,  East  Saxons  (Essex/,tlie 
East  Angles,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 

Hep'ta-sper'mous  (hSp'ta-sper'niGs),  a.  [Hepta-  -|- 
Gr.  unepiia  a  seed.]     {Bot.)  Ha\ing  seven  seeds. 

Hep'ta-Stlch  (hlp'ta-stik),  n.  [Hepta-  -f  Gr.  (rrt'xo? 
line,  verse.]  {Pr'os.)  A  composition  consisting  of  ee\en 
lines  or  verses. 

Hep'ta-teuch  (hSp'ta-tuk),  n.  [L.  heptateuchos,  Gr. 
cTTTd  seven  +  Tei'x'^s  tool,  book ;  revx^iv  to  prepare^ 
make,  work  :  cf.  F.  hepiatextque.]  The  first  seven  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hep-tav'a-lent  (liep-tSv'a-lmt).  n.  [Hepta-  -f  L.  rn- 
leus,  p.  i)r.  See  Valence.]  {Che7n.)  Having  seven  iniits 
of  attractive  force  or  affinity  ;  —  said  of  heptad  elements, 
or  radicals. 

Hep'tene  (hSp'ten),  n.  [Gr.  efl-ra  seven,]  {Chem.} 
Same  as  HEPT-iXENE. 

Hep'tine  (-tin  or -ten), n.  [Heptane-{-  -ine.]  {Chem.) 
Any  one  of  a  series  of  unsaturated  metameric  hydrocar- 
bons, C7H,..,  of  the  acetylene  series, 

Hep-to'ic  (hgp-to'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  heptane  ;  as,  heptoic  acid. 

Hep'tone  (hSp'ton),  n.  [Gr.  kina.  seven.]  {Chem.)  A 
liqnifl  liydrocarbon,  CyH^o,  of  the  valylene  series. 

Hep'   tree'  (tre  ).     [See  Hep.]     The  wild  dog-rose. 

Hep'tyl  (-tTl),  n.  [Hepta-  -f-  -yl.]  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound  radical,  C^H,-,  regarded  as  the  essential  radical  of 
heptane  and  a  related  series  of  compounds. 

Hep'tyl-ene  (-en),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon, CiH]^.  of  the  ethylene  series;  also,  any  one 
of  its  isomers.     Called  also  heptene. 

Hep-tyl'lc  (hSp-tll'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  heptyl  or  heptane;  as,  heptylic  alcohol. 
Cf.  CEnanthylic. 

Her  (lier),  pron.  &  a.  [OE.  hire,  here,  hir,  hire,  gen. 
and  dat.  sing.,  AS.  hire,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  he6  she, 
from  the  Siune  root  as  E.  he.  See  He.]  The  form  of  t)ie 
objective  and  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronotui 
she  ;  as,  I  saw  her  with  her  purse  out. 

C^^^  The  possessive  A^r  takes  the  form  A/r.?  when  the 
noun  with  which  it  agrees  is  not  ^ven,  but  implied.  "And 
what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend."         Dryden. 

Her,  Here  {\\ev),pro7i.pl.    [OE.  here,  hire,  AS.  heora^ 

hyra,  gen.  pi.  of  he  he.    See  He.]    Of  them;  their. 

[Olis.]  Piers  Plowvnm, 

On  liere  bare  knees  adown  they  fall.  rhaurrr. 

He-racle-on-lte  (h?-rak1e-Sn-it),  7*.  {EccJ.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  a  Judaizing  Gnos- 
tic, in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church. 

He-rak'llne'  (-ITn),  h.  [Gr.  'lIpaxAe^c  Hercules.]  A 
picrate  compound,  used  as  an  explosive  in  blasting. 

Her'ald  (hPr'.rld),  n.  fOE.  herald,  heraud,  OF.  he- 
ra!f,  hi  raut,  herault,  F.  heraiit,  LL.  heraldus,  haraldu.^^ 
fr.  (assumed)  OHG.  heriunlto,  hariwaldo,a.  (c-ivil)  ofticer 
who  serves  the  army  ;  hari,  hei'i,  army  -\-  jvaltan  to  nuin- 
age,  govern,  0.  walten  :  akin  to  E.  irield.  Sec  IIarhv, 
Wield.]  1.  {Anfiq.)  An  officer  whose  bupiness  war,  to 
ilnnouiH'e  or  proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to  pro- 
claim peace,  and  to  bear  meflsages  from  the  commander 
of  an  army.  He  was  inveated  with  a  sacred  and  invio- 
lable character. 
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2.  In  the  Middle  Apew,  the  officer  eli.irfjed  with  thn 
above  (luties,  iiti<l  :U«o  uitli  the  cure  of  |<iim':i1mj;ich,  r.i 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  noble  fiiniilinH,  und  t'K| Nitly 

of  armorial  bearings.  In  modern  timeH,  boiuo  vcMtigea  of 
this  otBce  remain,  csiif-ciiilly  in  Knglaiid.  See  Jlendds^ 
College  (below),  and  Kino-at-Arms. 

3.  A  proelaimer  ;  one  wlio,  or  that  which,  publishes  or 
announces  ;  as,  Iho  herald  of  another's  fame.  Hhak. 

4.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor ;  a  liarbinger. 

It  was  tiiu  lurk,  th«  herald  of  tlur  morn.  Shak. 

5.  Any  mesBcnger.  "  My /(er(i/(i  ia  returned.'*  Shak. 
HeraldB'  Colloge,  In  Kiii^Iand.  an  an.ipiit  rnrpuration.  de- 
■iidriiL  iipnMUuMT.Mvn,institut.'di.nMTh;ipsivrnv;nized 
y  Kirhan!  III.  in  1 1-^:1.  .-..n.-ist  in-  m   llir  tlnn-  Kiiius-at- 

Arnis  and  the  Chester,  i.;mr;ist.T.  Kii  liiiM.ii'l,  Smirr-set, 
Windsor,  and  York  Ileraldw,  tn^^.-l  li.r  w  il  )i  the  J-.iii  I  Miir- 
shah    This  retahiB  from  the  Middle  At-'is  Hie  i  li;ii^;;e  of 


I. 


the  armorial  he:irin;is  of  pfiHons  privik-^'rd  t<>  ln-ar  tlieni, 
as  well  as  of  trem-idogies  and  kindred  huhjecta;  —called 
alao  Cullfijeoj  Anus. 


Her'ald  (li^r'-dd),  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hehalded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heralding,  j  [Cf.  OK.  hrrnudcr^  hcrauldcr.] 
To  introduce,  or  gi\e  tidinga  of,  as  by  a  herald ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  announce  ;  to  foretell ;  to  usher  in.  Shak. 

He-ral'dlc  (he-rSl'dtk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  heraldique.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry  ;  as,  heraldic  blazon- 
ing ;  /j(:ra/(//f  language.  T.  Warfoii. 

He-ral'dlc-al-Iy  (-dt-kal-li?),  adv.  In  an  heraldic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  tlie  rules  of  heraldry. 

Her'ald-ry  (hgr'ald-rj?),  n.  The  art  or  offlce  of  a  her- 
ald ;  the  art,  practice,  or  science  of  recording  genealogies, 
and  blazoning  amis  or  ensigns  armorial ;  also,  of  raar- 
ahaling  cavalcades,  processions,  and  public  ceremonies. 

Her'ald-shlp,  v.    Tlie  offlce  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

Her'a-paUl-Ite  (hSr'a-pAth-It^.  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Jlcnipiil/i,  the  discoverer.]  {t'hem.)  The  sulphate  of 
iodoquinine,  a  substance  crystallizing  in  thin  plates  re- 
markable for  their  ellects  in  polarizing  light. 

Her'aud  (hSr'ad),  n.     A  lierald.      \_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Herb  (erbor'iierb;  277),  )).  [OE. /(crftp,  frhe,  OF. 
herOe,  erbe,  F.  herbc,  L.  herba  ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  <f)opp-i) 
food,  pasture,  </>e'p0eti'  to  feed.]  1.  A  plant  whose  stem 
does  not  become  woody  and  permanent,  but  dies,  at  least 
down  to  the  ground,  after  flowering. 

[[^^  Annual  herbs  live  t)ut  one  .season  ;  biennial  herbs 
flower  tlie  .second  season,  and  then  die  ;  perenni&l  herbs 
produce  new  stems  year  after  year. 

2.  (Jrass;  herbage. 

And  flocks 
Grazing:  the  tender  herh.  Milton. 

Herb  bennet.  (Bot.)  See  Bennet.  —  Herb  Christopher 
{Bui. ).  an  hK^vhiActcra  spicala),  whose  root  is  used  in  nerv- 
ous diseases  ;  the  baneoerry.  Tlie  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  other  plants,  as  the"  royal  fern,  the  wood  betoiiy, 
etc.  —  Herb  Gerard  ( fio/.)^  tlie  poutweed  :  —  so  called  ui 
honor  of  St.  (.Irmrd,  who  iis<'d  to  he  invoked  against  the 
gout.  Dr.  Piinr.  —  Herb  grace,  <ir  Herb  of  grace.  (Bot.) 
See  Rue.  —  Herb  Margaret  ( lUit. ),  the  daisy.  See  Margue- 
rite. —  Herb  Paris  (/.'i'/.).  an  Old  World  plant  related  to 
the  trillium  (/''/;■/,';  <///'7f/)//V)/m),  commonly  reputed  poi- 
sonous. —  Herb  Robert  (Bui.)y  a  speciea  of  Oeraniuni  (0'. 
Robi-itioniiiu). 

Her-ba'CGOUS  (her-ba'shus),  n.  [L.  herbaceus  grassy. 
See  Herb.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  herba  ;  having  the  nature, 
texture,  or  characteristics,  of  an  herb;  as,  herbaceous 
plants;  an  herbaceoiis  stem. 

Herb'age  (erb'£j  or  herb'Sj ;  48),  n.     [F.    See  Herb.] 

1.  Herba,  collectively  ;  green  food  for  beasts ;  grass  ; 
pasture.     "Thin  hrrbufje  in  the  plaiiLS."  Dnjden. 

2.  {Law)  The  liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in  the  forest 
or  in  the  grounds  of  another  man.  Blount. 

Herb^aged  (-ajd),  a.     Covered  with  grass.     Thoynson. 

Herb'al  (-(fl),  «.    Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs,     (^narles. 

Herb^al  (herb'al),  n.  1.  A  book  containing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  plants.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  pre- 
served ;  a  hortus  siccus ;  an  herbarium.  Steele. 

Herb'al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  knowledge  of  Iierbs- 

Herb'al-lst,  «.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
plants ;  a  collector  of,  or  dealer  in,  herbs,  especially 
medicinal  herbs. 

Herb'ar  (herb'er),  «.     An  herb.     [Obs-I         Spenser. 

Her-ba'ii-an  (her-ba'r1-(/n),  7i.     A  herbalist. 

Herb'a-rist  (herb'a-rlst),  71.     A  herbalist.     [Obs.'] 

Her-ba'ri-um  (her-ba'n-um),  h.  /  pi.  E.  Herbariums 
(-umz),  L.  Herbaria  (-a).  [LL.,  fr.  L.  herba.  See  Herb, 
and  cf.  Arbor,  Herbary.]  1.  A  collection  of  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants,  systematically  arranged.  Gray. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preserving  dried  plants. 

Herb'a-rize  (heriya-riz),  v.  t.    See  Hercorize. 

Herb'a-ry  (-rj-),  n.  [See  Herbarium.  J  A  garden  of 
herbs;  a  cottage  garden.  T.  Warion. 

Herb'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  hrrbier,  LL.  herbarium.  See 
Herbarium.]  A  garden  ;  a  pleasure  garden.  [Obs.} 
*'  Into  an  herber  green."  Chaucer. 

Her'berg-age  (her'berg-aj),  n.  [See  Harborage.] 
Harborage;  lodging;  shelter;  harbor.   [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Hernjer-geour  (her'ber-joor),  n.  [See  Harbinger.] 
A  harbiiiu'cr.     [ifhs.']  Chaucer. 

Her'bergh  (lier'berg),  HerHier-wo  (-ber-we),  n.  [See 
Harbor.]     A  harbor.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Her-bes'cent  (lier-bes'sait),  a.  [L.  herbesceits,  p. 
pr.  of  herbcscen:}     Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb'ld  (herb'Td),  a.  [L.  herbidus.}  Covered  with 
herbs.      [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Her-blf'er-ous  (her-bTfer-us),  n.  [Herb -\-  -ferous: 
cf.  F.  herbi/ere.']     Bearing  herbs  or  vegetation. 

Herb'lst  (herb'Tst),  n.     A  herbalist. 

II  Her-blv'0-ra  (her-bTv'6-rA),  n.^  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
herba  herb  +  wrarc  to  devour.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  extensive 
division  of  Mammalia.  It  formerly  included  the  Probos- 
cidea,  Hyracoidea,  Peris sodact via,  and  Artiodactyla,  but 
by  later  ^Titers  it  is  generally  restricted  to  the  two 
latter  groups  (Ungulata).  They  feed  almost  exclusively 
upon  vegetation. 


Hf-r'bJ-VOTo  (herT.T-vor),  n.  [Cf.  F.  herbivorr.'i  (Zo- 1 
(jl.t  Our  ol  tlM-  llerhivnra.  /'.  //.  Oo.h.u:  \ 

Her-blv'0-rous  (hrir-ljIv'S-rriH),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Kaiing 
plants  ;  of  or  jiertaining  to  the  Herbivora. 

Herb'less  (erb'iCa  or  hSrb'-),  o.  Destituto  of  herbs 
or  of  vi.'gi  tiilion.  J,  Warion. 

Horb'let  (let),  w.     A  small  herb.  Shak. 

Her'bo-rlat  (hSr'bo-rlHt),  n.  [F.  herboristc.']  A  lierb- 
alJHt.  Bail. 

Her'bO-rl-Za'tlon  (-rT-zii'shan),  n.  [F.  hcrborisa- 
tion.j     1.  Tlie  a<t  of  ln'rborizing. 

2.  The  ligure  itf  plantK  in  mineralH  Of  fossils. 

Her'bo-rlze  (lier'ljft-riz),  v.  /.  [imp.  *  p.  p.  HEiino- 
RiZEP  (-rizd) ;  7>.  pr.  S:  vb.  v.  Herbokizino  (-ri'zTng).] 
[I-'.  h'ibti7'i.ser,  for  herbari.sery  fr.  L,  herbarium.  Bee 
Heruahium.]  To  Hcanrli  for  planta,  or  new  species  of 
plants,  with  a  viow  to  classifying  them. 

lie  /ici-liorized  as  he  travL-led.  H'.  Tooke. 

HcrHso-rlze,  v.  i.  To  form  the  figures  of  plants  in  ; 
—  said  in  reference  to  minerals.     See  Arborized. 

//t  rhoi'i::i'l  hturifu  contiiiii  line  uiOf^HCS.    Foiircrmj  (  Tranx.). 

Her'bor-ough  (lier'ber-o),  n.    [Bee  Harborouoh,  and 

Uariiok.]     a  harbor.     [<M.s-.]  B.  Jonmn. 

Her-boso' (hPr-hHs'),  (  ^/.    fL.  herbosus:  cf.  F.  her- 

Herb'OUS  (hcrb'uM,  t  h.'ur.']  Abounding  w  i  t  h 
herbs.      "Fields  poitirally  cidled  hrrbosc.''''  Jiyrom. 

Herb'-wom'an  (("^rb'wuiiui'^/u  or  herb'-),  n. ;  pi. 
Herb-womkn  (-wlm'Sn).     A  woman  that  Bella  herbs. 

Herb'y  (erb'jf  or  herb'J-),  a.  Having  the  nature  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  covered  with,  herbs  or  herbage. 
"  Ifrrby  valleys."  Chapman. 

Her-COg'a-mous  (lier-kGg'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  epKOi  a 
fence  -)~  ya/io?  marriage.]  {Bot.)  Not  capable  of  self- 
fertilization  ;  —  said  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  wliich 
some  structural  obstacle  forbids  autogamy. 

Her-cu1e-an  (her-ku'le-wn),  a.  [L.  hercideus,  fr. 
Ilercidcs  Hercules:  cf.  F.  herctdee7i.     See  Hercules.] 

1.  Requiring  the  strength  of  Hercules ;  hence,  very 
great,  difficult,  or  dangerous ;  as,  an  Herculean  task. 

2.  Having  extraordinary  strength  or  aize ;  as,  Hercu- 
lean limbs.     "  Herculean  Samson."  Milton. 

Her^CU-les  (her'kia-lez),  n.  1.  {Gr.  Myth.)  A  hero, 
fabled  to  have  been  the  .son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and 
celebrated  for  great  strength,  esp.  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  twelve  great  tasks  or  '*  labors." 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  Lyra. 

Herculea'  beetle  (Zn'nl.)^  any  species  of  Dijnastes,  an 
American  genus  of  very  large  laniellicorn  beetles,  esp. 
/>.  hrir'ilrs  of  South  Annrira,  which  grows  to  a  length  of 
six  iiiclies. —Herculea'  club.  {lint.)  (a)  An  ornamental 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Zanthoxyltnii  <iav<r-!{e}-culis), 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  prickly  ash.  lb}  A  variety  of 
the  common  gourd  {Lagenaria  vuti/aris).  Its  fruit  some- 
times exceeds  five  feet  in  length,  (r)  The  Angelica  tree. 
See  under  Angelica.  —  Hercules  powder,  an  explosive 
containing  nitroglycerin  ;  ~  used  for  blasting. 

Her-cyn'l-an  (hiir-.sTn'T-(7n),  a.  [L.  Hercynia  silvn, 
Herrynins  saltua,  the  Hcrcynian  forest;  cf.  Gr.  'Epicu- 
rios  Spu/nd?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  extensive  forest  in 
Germany,  of  which  there  are  still  portions  in  Swabia  and 
the  Hartz  niountaiuB. 

Herd  {herd),  a.     Haired.     [Obs.-]  Chaucer. 

HerdO'ei'*'),  «•  [OE.  herd,  heard,  AS.  heard;  akin 
to  OHG.  heriOy  G.  herde,  Icel.  hjorS,  Sw.  hjord,  Dan. 
hiord,   Goth,    halrda ;     cf.    Skr.    ^ardha   troop,   host.] 

1.  A  number  of  beasts  assembled  together ;  as,  a  herd 
of  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  deer,  or  swine  ; 
a  particular  stock  or  family  of  cattle. 

The  lowing  hrrd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.        Grwi. 
G^^  Herd  is  distJn^ished  from  flock.,  as  being  chiefly 
applied  to  the  larger  animals.    A  number  of  cattle,  when 
drivt^ii  to  market,  is  called  a  di'ove. 

2.  A  crowd  of  low  people  ;  a  rabble. 

But  far  more  numerous  wiis  the  herd  of  euch 

Wtio  think  too  httlc  niiU  who  talk  too  mucli.     Dryden. 

Ynu  can  never  interest  the  cuiiimon  herd  in  the  nb&tract 
question,  Cuhridijc. 

Herd's  grasa  {Bof.\  one  of  several  species  of  grass, 
highly  esteemed  for  hay.    See  under  Grass. 

Herd,  «.  [OE.  hirde,  herde,  heorde,  AS.  hi7-de,  hyrde, 
heorde  ;  akin  to  G.  hirf,  hirtc,  OHG.  hirti,  Icel.  hirSir, 
Sw.  herde,  Dan.  .hyrde,  Goth,  hairdeis.  See  2d  Herd.] 
One  who  herds  or  assembles  domestic  animals  ;  a  hei'ds- 
mau; — much  used  in  composition;  as,  a  Bheytherd ;  a 
Qoatherdy  and  the  like.  Chaucer. 

Herd,  v.  )'.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Herded;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Herding.]  [See  2d  Herd.]  1.  To  unite  or  associate  in 
a  herd ;  to  feed  or  run  together,  or  in  company ;  as, 
sheep  herd  on  many  hills. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  ally  one*8  self  with,  or  place  one's 
self  among,  a  group  or  company. 

I  '11  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number.  Addison. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herdsman  or  a  shepherd.     [5co^] 
Herd,  V.  t.     To  fonu  or  put  into  a  herd. 
HerdTJOOk^  (-book'),  ;;.    A  book  containing  the  list 

and  pedigrees  of  one  or  more  herds  of  choice  breeds  of 
cattle  ;  — also  called  herd  record,  or  herd  register. 

Herd'er  (-er).  n.    A  herdsman.    [B-l 

Her'der-ite  (her'der-It),  n.  [Named  after  Baron  von 
Herder,  wlio  discovered  it.]  {Min.)  A  rare  fluophos- 
phatr  of  glueina,  in  small  white  crystals. 

Herd'ess  (herd'es),  n.  A  shepherdess;  a  female 
herder.  Sir  P.  Sid7ieif.     Chaucer. 

Herd' groom'  (herd'groomO,  «■     A  herdsman.     [Obs.] 

Her'diC  (her'dik),  n.  [Named  from  Peter  Herdic, 
the  inventor.]     A  kind  of  low-hung  cab. 

Herd'man  (herd'man),  (  n. ;    pi.    -men   (-men).      The 

HerdS'man  (herdz'-),  (  owner  or  keeper  of  a  herd 
or  of  herds;  one  employed  in  tending  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Herds 'wom'an  (-woom/an),  71. ;  pi.  -women  (-wTm'Sn)- 
A  wonuin  who  tends  a  herd.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Here  (her),  n.     Hair.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 


Her©  (hSr),pron.   1.  Hac  Hzn,  their.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Her;  hers.     See  Her.     [Ohx.]  Chaucer. 

Here  (her),  adv.  [OK.  her,  AB.  hfr;  akin  t<j  OS.  A^r, 
D.  hier,  OHG.  hiar,  G.  hier,  Icel.  Jt  Goth,  her,  Dan.  her^ 
Sw.  hiir  ;  f  r.  root  of  E.  he.  See  He.]  1.  In  this  place  ; 
in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is  ;  —  opposed  to  there. 

lie-  in  not  /irrf,  for  lic  ii  riMfO.     Mali,  xxviit.  (L 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

llupjfy  here,  und  more  happy  Iicreafter.  Boron, 

3.  To  or  Into  tliiB  place;  hither.  ICoUofj.']  BccTiutheb. 

Ji't-r  comes  Virgil.  Ji.  JtmvM. 

TIiou  Ifil'nt  mc  li'Tf,  JlyiuH, 

4.  At  this  point  of  time,  or  of  an  argument ;  now. 

Thu  i>rmjncr  hcrr.  mode  violent  cffortii  Ut  riwr.     H'nrrrn. 

(Kp^  I/crc,  in  the  last  sense,  i\i  Homctimes  uwmI  before  a 

verb  witlirjutaMubjC't;  hk,  //in  r/n-  v.  lor  Now  fBomel  hint? 

-"  soniebodyj  cock;  ~  csp'-rjally  or.  iirrinc  tbuM  indrink- 

;  healths.     ''  Jl>-rr  '.v  [a  heultli]  to  thee,  Dick."    foirhy. 


Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another;  inarlinpfriied 

;annifr;  irregularly.  ""  FootHt'-ps  hiy  and  Ihpre."  Lo7i<j~ 

/rllou:  — It  Is  neither  here  nor  there,  it  is  neither  in  tbl» 


Glace  nor  in  that,  neither  in  one  i»la<:e  nor  in  another; 
once,  it  iH  to  no  purpose,  irrelevant,  nonscnjjc.    Shak. 
Here'a-bOUt'  (-d-bouf),  \  adv.     1.  About  tluB  jilace  ; 
Here'a  bouts'  (-boutii')T  \     "» this  vicinity. 

2.   <'oii.-.rningthiB.      [Obs."] 

Here-alt'er  (her-Aft'?r),  flr/i'.  [AS. /icra//er.]  In  tim© 
to  come ;  in  .s«Hne  future  time  or  state. 

//'  r'li/ter  lie  from  wur  eliull  come,  Jjrydm. 

Here-aft'er,  ».     A  future  existence  or  state. 

'TiM  Ikav.  II  itf-clf  tlmt  polntit  out  an  liercnOrr.     Addison. 
Here-alt 'er- ward  (-werd),  adi\    Hereafter.     \_Obt.} 

Tliou  slmh  hueajlcrwurd  .  .  .  Come,  C/tnurrr. 

Here-at'  (-Sf),  adv.    At,  or  by  reason  of,  tbis ;  as,  h» 

was  ollended  hereat.  Hooker. 

Here-by'  C-bl'),  adv.     1.  By  meaas  of  this. 

And  tirr^ij/  wc  do  know  that  wc  know  him.   I  John  ii.  .1. 

2.  Clo-se  by  ;  very  near.     [Ob-i.!  Shak. 

He-red  1-tabU'i-ty  (hJ-r5d'I-tMjIlT-ty),  n.  State  of 
beint:  h.-r-  -iituhle.  Bntdges. 

He  red'I-ta-blO  (hc-rCdrf-ta-b'l),  a.  [LL.  herrditabU 
Ii.'!,  fr.  herrditarc  to  inherit,  fr.  L.  hereditas  Iieirship, 
inheritance,  heres  heir  :  cf.  OF.  hereditable.  See  Heib, 
and  cf.  Heritable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inherited.  See 
Inheritable.  Locke. 

2.  Qualilied  to  inherit ;  capable  of  inheriting. 

He-red'i-ta-bly,  odv.     By  inheritance.  W.  Tooke. 

Her'e-dit'a-ment  (hPr'e-dtt'i-mfnt),  n.  [LL.  here- 
ditautentuin.  See  Hereditable.]  {Law)  Any  species  of 
property  that  may  be  inherited  ;  lands,  tenements,  any- 
thing corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed^ 
that  may  descend  to  an  heir.  lilack.'^toue. 

(J^^  A  corporeal  /irrrditament  is  visible  and  tangible  ; 
an  iiiforjiareal  hrrrdifii/itrnt  is  not  in  itself  visible  or  tan- 
grible,  being  an  hereditary  right,  interest,  or  obligation^ 
as  duty  to  pay  rent,  or  a  right  of  way. 

He-red'i-ta-rl-ly  (lie-rSdT-tu-rT-lJ-),  adv.  By  inherit- 
ance ;  in  an  hereditary  manner.  J'ope. 

He-red'1-ta-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  hereditarius,  fr.  hereditas- 
heirship,  inheritance,  fr.  Aerej  heir:  cf.  F.  hheditaire. 
See  Heik.]  1.  Descended,  or  capable  of  descending, 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  at  law  ;  received  or  past-ing 
by  inheritance,  or  that  nmst  pass  by  inheritance  ;  as,  an 
hereddaiy  estate  or  crown. 

2.  Transmitted,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as  a 
constitutional  quality  or  condition  from  a  parent  to  a 
child ;  as,  hereditary  pride,  bravery,  di.=ease. 

Syn,  —  Ancestral;  patrimonial;  inheritable, 

He-red'1-ty  (-tj),  n.  [L.  hereddas  heirship.]  (Biol.y 
Hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
qualities  of  parents  to  their  offspring;  the  biological  law 
by  wliii  h  livinq  beings  tend  to  repeat  their  characteribtica- 
in  their  dc^n  cndants.    See  Pangenesis. 

Her'e-lord  i,her'e-ffird),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  cattl* 
originating  in  Herefordshire,  England.  The  Herefords- 
are  good  working  animals,  and  their  beef-producing  qual- 
ity is  excellent. 

Here'hence'  (her'hBns'),  adi\    From  hence.     [Obs.] 

Here-in'  (her-ln'),  adv.     [AS.  herinne.']     In  this. 
ikrein  is  my  FathtT  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit. 

John  IV.  8. 

Here'ln-att'er  (her'Tn-aft'er),  adv.  In  the  following 
part  of  this  iwriting.  document,  speech,  and  the  like). 

Here' In -be -fore'  (-be-foi'),  adr.  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  (writing,  document,  book,  etc.). 

Here  In-to' (heflii-too';  277).  <(t/r.  Into  this.  Hooker. 

Her'e-mlt  (lier'S-mTt),  I  n.     [See  Hermit.]  A  hermit. 

Her'e-mlte  (-mit),         |     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hull. 

Her  e-mlt'ic-al  (-nutT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
hermit;  solitary;  secluded  from  society.  Pope. 

Her'en  (hrr'gn),  a.     Made  of  hair.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Here-of  (.her-of  or  -5v'),  adv.  Of  this;  conceminjf 
this  ;  from  this ;  hence. 

Hereof  coma  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.        ShOK.- 

Here-on'  (-5u'),  adv.     On  or  upon  this;  hereupon, 

Here-out'  (-out'),  adv.    Out  of  this.    [Obs.]  Spenser^ 

Her'e-sl-arch  (h^r'e-sT-ark  or  he-re'zT- ;  277),  7J._  [L. 
haeresiarc/ia,  Gr.  aipe(T«ip\>75  ;  alpeai^  heresy  -f-  opx**^ 
leader,  apx^i*' to  lead  :  ci.  t.  hercsiarque.]  A  leader  iu 
heresy  ;  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics,    Bp.  Sidlijigrleet. 

Her'e-Sl-arch'y  (-J),  «•  A  chief  or  great  heresy.  [B.] 

The  book  itself  [the  Alcoran]  consists  of  hereaarchies  a^raiast 
our  blessed  Savior.  '^"'  T.  Bcrbcrt. 

Her  e-sl-og'ra-pher  (hSr/e-sT-Vra-fer),  ru  [See  Hke- 
EsioQRAriiv.]     One  who  writes  on  heresies. 

Her  e-sl-og'ra-phy  (-fj),  n.  [Gr.  aZpco-if  heresy -f- 
-graphy :  cf.  F.  heresiographie.]     A  treatise  on  heresy. 

Her'e-sy  {h5r'e-s5^),  n. ;  pi.  Heresies  (-siz).  [OE. 
heresic,  eresie,OF.  heresie,  iresie.F.  heresie,  Jj,  AaerMjj,. 
Gr.  aipecTi?  a  taking,  a  taking  for  one's  self,  a  choosing, 
a  choice,  a  sect,  a  heresy,  fr.  alpeKv  to  take,  choose.] 

1.  An  opinion  held  in  opposition  to  the  eetaWished  or 
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commonly  received  doctriue,  and  tending  to  promote  a 
division  or  party,  as  in  politics,  literature,  pbiloaopUy, 
etc.  ;  —  usually,  but  not  necessarUy,  said  in  reproach. 
New  opinions 
Divers  aud  dangerous,  winch  are  herrsiefi, 
Aad,  not  relormed,  may  prove  pernicious.  Shak. 

After  the  study  of  philosophy  began  in  Greece,  and  the  phi- 
losophers, disagreeing  amongst  themselves,  hiid  started  raanv 
questions  . . .  because  every  man  took  what  opinion  he  pleased, 
each  several  opinion  was  called  a  here-^y :  which  bi^nified  no 
more  than  a  private  opinion,  without  retereace  to  trutli  or  false- 
hood. Il'Jjbes. 

2.  (TheoL)  Religious  opinion  opposed  to  the  author- 
ized doctrinal  standards  of  any  particular  church,  espe- 
cially when  tending  to  promote  schism  or  separation; 
lack  of  orthodox  or  sound  belief ;  rejection  of,  or  erro- 
neous belief  in  regard  to,  some  fundamental  religious 
doctrine  or  truth  ;  heterodoxy. 

Doubts  'mongst  divines,  and  difference  of  texts. 
From  whence  arise  diversitv  ot  sects, 
And  hateful  heresies  by  God  abhor'd.  Sjjenser. 

Deluded  people  1  that  do  not  consider  that  the  greatest  ^er^.^y 
in  the  world  is  a  wicked  life.  lillotson. 

3.  (Laic)  An  offense  against  Christianity,  consisting 
in  a  demal  of  some  essential  doctriue,  which  denial  is 
publicly  avowed,  aud  obstinately  maintained. 

A  second  offense  is  that  of  heresij,  which  consists  not  in  a 
total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines, 
publicly  and  obstinately  avowed.  Etackstone. 

C^^  "  When  I  call  dueling,  and  similar  aberrations  of 
honor,  a  moral  heresy^  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the  Greek 
atpeo-is,  as  signifying  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  up  by 
the  will  for  the  will's  sake,  as  a  proof  or  pledge  to  itself 
of  its  own  power  of  self-determination,  mdependent  of 
all  other  motives."  Coleridge. 

Her'e-tlC  (h6r'e-tTk),  n.  [L.  haereticus,  Gr.  atpertKoy 
able  to  choose,  heretical,  fr.  atpeti-  to  take,  chooss  :  cf. 
F.  herkique.  See  Heresy.]  1.  One  who  holds  to  a 
heresy  ;  one  who  believes  some  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
established  faith  or  prevailing  religion. 

A  man  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  fcecond  admoni- 
tion, reject.  Tilita  iii- 10. 

2.  (Ji.  C.  Ch.)  One  who,  having  made  a  profession  of 
Christian  beUef,  deliberately  and  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  believe  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  faith  "deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  the  universal  church." 

Addis  tfc  Arnold. 
Syn.  —  HEaETic,  Schismatic,  Sectarian.  A  heretic  is 
one  whose  errors  are  doctrinal,  and  usually  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  tending  to  subvert  the  true  faith.  A 
cchisinaiic  is  one  who  creates  a  schism^  or  division  in  the 
church,  on  points  of  faith,  discipline,  practice,  etc.,  usu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandizement.  A  sectn- 
rinn  is  one  who  originates  or  is  an  ardent  adherent  aud 
advocate  of  a  .sect,  or  distinct  orginization,  which  separ 
rates  from  the  main  body  of  believers. 

He-ret'I-cal  (he-retl-kal),  a.  Containing  heresy ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  heresy. 

He-ret'1-Cal-ly,  adv.     In  an  heretical  manner. 

He-ret'i-Cate  (-kat),  v.  t.     [LL.  haereticatusy  p.  p.  of 

haereticare.'l    To  decide  to  be  heresy  or  a  heretic ;  to 

denounce  as  a  heretic  or  heretical.  Bp.  Hall. 

And  let  no  one  be  minded,  on  the  score  of  my  neoterism,  to 

hereticate  me.  I'ifzeil.  Hull. 

He-reti-fl-ca^tlon  (-T-fT-ka'shiiu),  n.    The  act  of  he- 

reticating  or  pronouncing  heretical.  London  Times. 

Here-tO'  {her-too'),  adv.    To  this;  hereuuto.    Hooker. 

Her'e-toch  (h^r'e-tSk),  1 71.    [AS.  heretoga^  heretoha; 

Her'e-tOg  (hSr'e-tog),    )      here  a-riny -\- teun  to  draw, 

lead  ;   akin  to  OS.  heritogo,  OHG.  herizogn^  G.  herzog 

duke.]     {AS.  Antlq.)  The  leader  or  commander  of  an 

army ;  also,  a  marshal.  UlacJc^tone. 

Here'tO-fore'  (her'too-for'),  adv.     Up  to  this  time; 

hitherto;  before;  in  time  past.  Shak. 

Here'un-tO'  (-un-too'),  adv.     Unto  this  ;    up  to  this 

time  ;  hereto. 

Here'up-on'  f-iip-Sn'),  adv.     On  this  ;  hereon. 
Here- With'  (her- with'  or  -wtth')>  '"'"•     With  this. 
Herle  (liPr'I),  v.  t.     [See  Hehy.]    To  praise;  to  wor- 
Bhip.     [_Ofjs.'\  Chancer. 

Ber'l-Ot  (hSrT-St)*  n.  [AS.  heregeata  military  equip- 
ment, heriot ;  here  army  -p  geatwe,  pi.,  arms,  equip- 
ments.] {Eng.  Law)  Formerly,  a  payment  or  tribute 
of  arms  or  military  accouterments,  or  the  best  beast,  or 
chattel,  due  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  a  tenant ;  in  mod- 
-em  use,  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  or  chattels  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  paid  on  the  decease  of  a  tenant. 

lilackstone.    Bouvier. 
Heriot    custom,  a  heriot  depending  on  usage.  —  Heriot 
service  fiT(i'),  a  heriot  due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or 
leaae  of  lands.  Spelnuin.    Blackstone. 

Her'i-Ot-a-bla  {-i-b'l),  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
heriot.  Burn. 

Her'lS-aOU(h5r1s-s5n),  n.  [F.  heri.tson,  prop.,  hedge- 
hog.] {Fart.)  A  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron  spikes, 
and  turning  on  a  pivot;  — used  to  block  up  a  passage. 

Herlt-a-bin-ty  (h5r'tt-d-bIlT-tj?),  n.  The  state  of 
being  heritable. 

Her'It-a-ble  (li5r'Tt-a-b'l),  a.  [OF.  hhUahle.  See 
Heritage,  Hereiutaiile.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inher- 
ited or  of  p;i88iiig  by  inheritance  ;  inheritable. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  by  inheritance. 
This  Hon  flhail  he  lc:.'itirnate  nnd  hrritnhlf.    Sir  M.  I/al^. 

Heritable  right*  < .Hrafx  f.rnr),  rights  of  the  heir;  rights 
to  lari'l  or  whatever  may  be  Ultimately  connected  witli 
land  ;  rfialty.  Jacob  (Law  Diet.). 

Her'lt-age  OiSrat-Sj),  u.  [OE.  heritage,  entage,  OF. 
heritage,  CTitagf,  F.  hrritage,  fr.  li/'ritT  to  inherit,  LL. 
hereditare.  See  Hereihtablr.]  1.  That  which  is  inher- 
ited, or  passes  from  lieir  to  heir  ;  inheritance. 

Part  of  my  hrritn(/i\ 
Which  my  dead  fotliT  did  beriunath  to  irii>.         .Shak. 
2.    (Script.)  A  possession  ;   the  Israelites,  as  Ood'a 
•ohofien  poople  ;  aUo,  a  flock  under  paMtoral  charge. 

Joel  iii.  2.     1  Peter  v.  3. 


Her'it-ance  (hSrtt-rtns),  n.  [OF.  heritance.]  Her- 
itage ,  inlnjritauce.     [i?.] 

Jlubbmi;  their  children  of  the  heritancc 

Their  fathi^rs  handed  down.  Southey. 

Her'lt-or  (hSr'it-Sr),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  heriiator,  fr.  L. 
heres  an  heir.]  A  proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  parish. 
[•^'60/.]  Jamieson. 

Herl  (herl),  n.     (Zobl.)  Same  as  H.uil,  2. 

Her'Ilng,  Hireling  (her'llug),  Jt.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Zuol.)  The  young  ot  tlie  sea  trout.    [Prov.  Enq.'\ 

II  Her'ma  (her'ma),  «.  /  ^/.  Herhle  (-me).  [L.]  See 
Hermes,  2. 

Her-maph'ro-de'i-ty  (lier-m5f'ro-de'T-tJ'),  n.  Her- 
maphroJibm.     \^Uhs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Her-maphTo-dism  (her-mSf'ro-dlz'ni),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hermajj/irodisme.]     (Biol.)     See  Hermaphroditism. 

Her-maph'ro-aite  (-ditj,  n.  [L.  hermaphroUituSy  Gr. 
ep/ia0pd6iro5,  so  called  from  tlie  mythical  story  that  Uer- 
maphrodilusy  sou  of  Hermes  aud  Aphrodite,  when  bath- 
ing, became  joined  iu  one  body  with  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
of  a  fountain  in  Caria ;  cf.  F.  hermaphrodite.'\  (Biol.) 
An  individual  whicli  lias  the  attributes  of  both  male  and 
female,  or  which  unites  in  itself  the  two  sexes  ;  an  ani- 
mal or  plant  having  the  parts  of  generation  of  both 
sexes,  as  when  a  llower  contains  both  the  stamens  and 
pistil  within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  tlie  same  receptacle. 
In  some  cases  rcproductiou  may  take  place  without  the 
union  of  the  distinct  individuals.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom true  hermaplirodites  are  found  only  among  the 
invertebrates.     SeelUitsl.  in  Appendix,  under  Helininths. 

Her-mapll'ro-dite,  a.  Including,  or  being  of,  both 
sexes  ;  as,  an  hermaphrodite  animal  or  flower. 

Hermaphrodite  brig,    (yaut.)  See  under  Brig.       Totten. 

Her-maph'ro-dit'ic  (-dit'Tk),    \a.    (Biol.)  P.irtnking 

Her-maph'ro-tiitlc-al  (-T-h«l),  (  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  both  sexes ;  characterized  by  hermaphroditism. 
—  Her-maph  ro-dit'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Her-maph'ro-dit-ism  (lier-maf'ro-dTt-iz'm  or  -dl'- 
tiz'm),  n.  (Biol.)  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual,  or  the  combination  of  some  of  their  charac- 
teristics or  organs  iu  one  individual. 

Her'me-neu'tic  (her/me-uu'ttk),  |  a.     [Gr.  epp-Tji-euTi- 

Her^me-neu''tlc-al  (-tt-kal),  J  «o5,  fr.  (p^Tp-eueci/ 

to  interpret :  ci.  F,  hcrmnieufique.']  Unfolding  the  sig- 
nification; of  or  pertaining  to  interpretation;  exeget- 
ical;  explanatory;  as,  hermeneniic  theology,  or  the  art 
of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  a  hermciieiciic  phrase. 

Herme-neu'tio-al-ly,  «t/i'.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  interpret.ition  ;  as,  a  verse  of  Scripture  was  ex- 
auuned  /irniir})euticalh/. 

Her^me-neu'tlcs  (-tTks),  n.  [Gr.  epjaiji-evrtfc^  (sc. 
Te',\iTj).]  The  science  of  interpretation  and  explanation  ; 
exegesis  ;  esp.,  that  branch  of  theology  which  defines  the 
laws  whereby  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  as- 
certained. Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 

Her'mes  (her'mez),  ?i.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'Ep/iT)s.]  1.  (Myth.) 
See  Mercury. 

C^^  Hermes  Trismegistus  [Gr.  'Ep- 
/iJiTJ?  Tptt7-/i,e'yt(7Tos,  lit.,  Hermes  thrice 
greatest]  was  a  late  name  of  Hermes, 
especially  as  ideutitied  with  the  Egyp- 
tian god  Thoth.  He  was  the  fabled  in- 
ventor of  astrology  and  alchemy. 

2.  (Arcfiwology)  Originally,  a  bound- 
ary stone  dedicated  to  Hermes  as  the 
god  of  boundaries,  aud  tlierefore  bear- 
ing iu  some  cases  a  head,  or  head  and 
shoulders,  placed  upon  a  quadrangular 
pillar  whose  height  is  tliat  of  the  body 
belonging  to  the  liead,  sometimes  hav- 
ing  feet  or  other   parts   of    the  body 
sculptured    upon    it.       These    figures,  s^^ 
though     often     representing    Hermes,  ^ 
were  used  for  other  divinities,  aud  even, 
in  later  times,  for  portraits  of  human  "^^ 
beings.      Called  also  henna.     See  Ter- 
minal .statue,  under  Terminal. 

Her-met'lc  (hSr-mSt'Tk),  i    a.        [F. 

Her-met'lc-al  (-T-k</]),      (      hermS- 
tiqne.  See  Note  under  Hermbs,  1.]  1.  Of , 
pertainingto,  or  tauglit  by,  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus; us,  hermetic  philosophy.    Hence:  Alchemical; 
chemic.     "Delusions  of  the  liermetic  art."  Burke. 

The  alchemists,  as  tlie  people  were  called  who  tried  to  make 
g''>ld,  considered  tliemsclves  followers  of  Hermes,  and  often 
culled  themselves  Jhrmetic  philosophers.  .1.  li.  liurkle>j. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  system  which  explains  the 
causes  of  diseases  aud  the  operations  of  medicine  on  tlie 
principles  of  the  hermetic  philosophy,  aud  which  made 
much  use,  as  a  remedy,  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid ;  as,  her- 
metic medicine. 

3.  Made  perfectly  close  or  air-tight  by  fusion,  so  that 
no  gas  or  spirit  can  enter  or  escape  ;  as,  an  hermetic  seal. 
See  Note  under  Hermeticai.i,y. 

Hermetic  art,  alchemy.  Hermetic  books,  (a)  Books  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  treat,  of  astroloi^y.  (h)  Books  which 
treat  of  universal  prinniph-s,  of  the  nature  and  orders  of 
celestial  beings,  t)f  medicine,  aud  other  topics. 

Her-met'lc-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  hermetical  manner ; 
chemically.  Boyle. 

2-  By  fusion,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  closure. 

(ir'Jr"'  A  vessel  or  tube  is  hermrtiralhj  sealed  when  it  is 
closed  cninplftcly  agaiii-st  the  passage  of  air  or  otlier 
fluid  by  fuHiiii;  tin-  cxtrcniity  :  —sometimes  less  properly 
applied  to  any  air-lii^ht  closure. 

Her'mlt  (lier'inlt),  n.  [OE.  ermite,  eremite,  heremit, 
heremite,  F.  hermiie,  ermitr,  L.  cremita,  Gr.  vpy]fii'n}<;, 
fr.  iprifio<;  lonely,  solitary.  Cf.  Eremitk.]  1.  A  per- 
son who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in  solitude  ;  a  re- 
cluse ;  an  anchoret ;  especially,  one  who  so  lives  Irom 
religious  motives. 

He  lifld  hrpn  Duk''  nf  Savoy,  nnd  after  n  very  etoHonR  reipn, 
to<jk  00  him  the  hubit  of  u  lic'rmit,  and  retired  into  thin  lolitnry 
•pot.  Aitftison. 


Hermit     Crab    {Eia'aqurut 
s)  in  llic  shell 


JJcrn/ut'd Hi , 
of  Lunatia  hero: 


1.  The  hab- 


2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  bound  tt^  pray  for  another.  [Obs.'] 
*'  We  rest  your  herviits.^'  iSUak. 

Hermit  crab  (ZooL),  a  marine  decapod  crustacean  of 
the  laniily  Pagitridce.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  be- 
long to  inauy  geuera.  Called 
also  soldier  crab.  The  hermit 
crabs  usually  occupy  the  dead 
shells  of  various  univalve  mol- 
lusks.  Soe  Illust.  of  Commen- 
sal. —  Hermit  thruBh  (Zool.'i, 
au  Amt  rn  .111  tliru.ili  (Tardii.-i 
Pfdl'i.su\.  with  retiring  habits, 
but  haviutc  a  sweet  song.  ~ 
Hermit  warbler  (/foij/.),  a  Cali- 
fornia wood  warbler  {Deitdm- 
ica  occidrn(aJis),  having  the 
head  yellow,  tlie  throat  black, 
aud  the  back  gray,  with  black 
streaks. 

Her'mit-age    (lier'mTt-Sj  ; 
48),  n.  [OE.  hermitage,  ermit- 
age,  F.  hermitage,  ermitage.    See  Hermit.] 
itation  of  a  hermit ;  a  secluded  residence. 
Some  forlorn  and  naked  hi-mntrt'te. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  ol  the  world.         Siiak. 

2.  [F.VindeV Hermitage.']  A  celebrated  French  wine, 
both  white  and  red,  of  the  Departineiit  of  DrSme. 

Her'mit-a-ry  (-a-ry),  «.  [Cf.  LL.  hennitoHum,  ere- 
viiti-rinin.']  A  cell  annexed  to  an  abbey,  for  the  use  of  a 
heniiit.  Houell. 

Her'mit-ess,  n.    A  female  hermit.  Coleridge. 

Her-mitl-cal  (her-mTt'i-kr/l),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
suited  for,  a  hermit.  Coretitri/. 

Her'mo-dac'tyl  (her'mo-dSk'tTl),  n.  [NL.  hermo- 
dacty/ns,  lit.,  Hermes'  finger  ;  fr.  Gr.  'Ep/j.rjs  Hermes  4- 
6aKT-rAo5  finger.]  (3Ied.)  A  heart-shaped  bulbous  root, 
about  the  size  of  a  finger,  brought  from  Turkey,  formerly 
used  as  a  cathartic. 

Her'mo-ge'ni-an  (-je'nT-on),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  dis- 
ciple of  Hcrniogenes,  an  heretical  teacher  who  li%'ed  in 
Africa  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  held 
matter  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that  souls  and 
spirits  are  formed  of  corrupt  matter. 

Hem  (hern),  n.  (Zonl.)  A  heron;  esp.,  the  common 
European  heron.     "  A  stately  hern."  Trench. 

Her-na'nl  (ur-na'ne),  71.  A  thin  silk  or  woolen  goods, 
for  women's  dresses,  woven  in  various  styles  and  colors. 

Heme  (hem),  72.     [AS.  hynie.l    A  comer.     [Obs.] 

Lurking  in  hemci  and  in  lanes  blind.         Chntim; 

Her'nl-a  (her'uT-a).  n. ;  pi.  E.  Hernias  (-kz),  L.  Her- 
NLE  (-e).  [L.]  iMcd.)  A  protrusion,  consisting  of  an 
organ  or  part  which  has  escaped  from  its  natural  cavity, 
and  projects  through  some  natural  or  accidental  opening 
in  the  walls  of  the  latter  ;  as,  hernia  of  the  brain,  of  the 
lung,  or  of  the  bowels.  Hernia  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
is  most  common.     Called  also  rapture. 


Strangulated  hernia,  a  liernia  so  tiglitly  compressed  in 
some  part  of  the  channel  through  which  it  lias  been  pro- 
truded as  to  arrest  its  circulation,  and  produce  swelling 


of  the  protruded  part.    It  may  occur  iu  recent  or  chronic 
hernia,  but  is  more  common  in  the  latter. 

Her'nl-al  (-cl),  a.     Of,  or  connected  with,  hernia. 

Her  nl-ot'0-my  (-St't-my),  n.  IHemia  -f  Gr.  T(>i'eif 
to  cut.]  (.V((/.)  A  cutting  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  her- 
nia ;  i'elotiiiny. 

Hem'shaw  (hern'sha),  v.  Heronshaw.  [065.]  Spenser. 

He'ro  (he'i-5),  n.;p'i.  Heroes  {-roz).  [F.  /zeros,  L. 
heros,  Gr.  TJpu?.]  1.  (Myth.)  An  illu&trious  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  exalted,  after  death,  to  a  place  among  tlie 
gods ;  a  demigod,  as  Hercules. 

2.  A  man  of  distinguished  valor  or  enterprise  iu  dan- 
ger, or  fortitude  iu  suhering  ;  a  prominent  or  central  per- 
Eonage  in  any  remarkable  action  or  event ;  hence,  a  great 
or  illustrious  person. 

Each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to  somebody.    Emermn. 

3.  The  principal  personage  in  a  poem,  story,  and  the 
like,  or  the  persou  who  has  the  principal  sliare  in  the 
transactions  related;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulyssea 
iu  the  Odyssey,  aud  .^neas  in  the  jEneid. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  hero.  linidm. 

Hero  worship,  extravagant  admiration  for  great  men, 
likened  to  the  ancient  worship  of  heroes. 

Hero  irorsliifi  exists,  has  existed,  and  will  forever  esii-t.  uni- 
versally ainony  mankind.  (  urtyle. 

He-ro'dl-an  (he-ro'dT-an),  v.  (Jewish  Hist.)  One  of 
a  party  among  the  Jews,  composed  of  partisans  of  Herod 
of  Galilee.    They  joined  with  the  Pharisees  against  Christ. 

i;  He-rCdl-O'nes  (he-ro'dt-o'ne?,),  It.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
€pw5ios  a  heron.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  wading  bird.s, 
including  the  herons,  storks,  and  allied  forms.  Called 
also  Ilcrodii.  —  He-ro'dl-o'nine  (-o'nTu),  a. 

He'ro-ess  (he'ro-es),  71.     A  heroine.     [Obs.]     Dryden. 

He-rO'lC  (b?-r5'Tk),  a.  [F.  hnoiqne,  L.  herdirus,  Gr. 
i^pwiKos.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  hero  ;  of  the 
nature  of  lieroes ;  distmguished  by  tlie  exi.stence  of  he- 
roes; as,  the //rrofc  age;  an  heroic  people;  /ycro/c  valor. 

2.  Worthy  of  a  hero ;  bold ;  daring ;  brave ;  illustri- 
ous; as,  Acrfx'r  action  ;  Afro/c  enterprises. 

3.  (Sctflptnre  &  Pairiting)  Larger  than  life  size,  but 
smaller  than  colossal;  —  said  of  the  representation  of  a 
human  figure. 

Heroic  Age,  the  age  when  the  heroes,  or  those  called  the 
children  oftlie^nas,  are  supposed  to  have  lived.  —  Heroic 
poetry,  that  w  liicli  celebrates  tlie  deeds  of  a  hero  ;  epic 
poetry.  -  Heroic  treatment  or  romedlea  iMcd.\  treatment 
or  ri'ini'dics  of  a  severe  character,  suited  to  a  desperate 
case.  Heroic  verse  (Pms.).,  the  verse  of  lieroio  or  epic 
poetry,  being  in  Englinh,  German,  and  Italian  the  iam- 
hie  (it  tcti  syllables;  in  French  the  iambic  of  twelve 
syllables;  and  in  classic  poetry  the  hexameter. 

Syn,  —  Brave  :  intrepid  ;  conrageous  ;  daring  ;  valiant ; 
bold  :  gallant ;  fearless  ;  enterprising  ;  noble  ;  umguani- 
I110U8 ;  illustrious. 

He-ro'lc-al(-T-lMn,r7.  Heroi.-.  [/;.]  Spectator.  -He- 
ro'lc-al-ly,  adr.  —  He-rolc-aLness,  ". 


ule,   scntttc,    cArc,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,    Oaal,    »!! ;    ©ve,    ivent,    end,    fern,    recent;    ice,    idea,    ill;    Old,    obey,    Orb,    Odd; 


heirouii,    heroiin,   heron. 


HEROICNESS 

He-ro'lc-ness  Oi^->'u'Ik-n6M),  n.    UeroUm.    \_n.'\ 

W.  Montagu, 
He'ro-1-COm'lc  (Iie'rn-T-k5m'ik),  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  htroi- 
He'^ro-l-COmlC-al  (-I-kal),  /    cunii'juc.    St^e  He- 

itoio,  and  Comic]  Combining  the  lieroit-  nm\  tlie  ludi- 
crous; deuotiiiji  liigli  burkaque  ;  as,  n /ii:n)iv'j>nic  poem. 
Her'0-ine  (IiSr'6-In),  ?i.  [F.  hetuine,  L.  heroina,  Gr. 
i^pwtVT],  frill,  of  Tjpoi^.  See  Heko.]  1.  A  woman  of  an 
liLToic  spirit. 

The  heroine  assumed  the  womnn'a  phice.       Dryden. 
2.  Tha  principal  female  person  who  figures  in  a  re- 
tmarkable  action,  or  as  the  subject  of  a  poem  or  story. 

Her'O-lsm  (-tz'm  ;  277),  n.  [F.  hcroisme.']  The  qual- 
ities charactoristic  of  a  hero,  as  courage,  bravory,  forti- 
tude, uuseltislmeas,  etc. ;  tlie  display  of  hucIi  ciualitiea. 

IkroiHin  is  the  sclf-devotioii  of  genms  muiiifesting  it«i'lf  in 
MclKin.  Unit. 

Syn,  —  Heroism,  Courage,  Fortitude,  Bravery, 
Valor,  Intrepidity,  (iALLANrny.  i\nirti<ii-  is  Kciu'ric, 
di'iiotiiig  fearlossntiss  or  ih-Haia-.' of  d;ul^!:l■l■ ;  iiniiliuh'  is 
j>'usslre  courage,  tlie  habit  <.f  hmrimi  up  nobly  under 
trials,  dangers,  and  sull't-riuss ;  irarcni  is  courage  dis- 
played in  daiiiif;  a<'t3  ;  valur  is  courage  in  brittle  or  otlier 
conHicts  wit)i  bvMif^  opponents;  mtrtp],n!i/i/  is  lirm  ronr- 
»ge,  which  whviuks  not  amid  tlie  most  appidhug  daiiRors  ; 
t/frllim/nj  \»ti</nii/'in>/is  r,mru^^',  dasliinj;  into  tbi-  tliick- 
est  of  the  tight,  il.-mi.'nn  iii;iv  call  into  cxcrriMi  all  tlu-su 
-modifications  of  couragr.  IL  is  a  conlcumt  of  dungt-r,  nut 
Jrom  ignorance  or  iuconbidcrato  levity,  but  from  a  noble 
devotion  to  some  great  cause,  iuid  a  just  confidence  of  be- 
ing able  to  meet  danger  in  the  spirit  of  Buch  a  cause.    Cf, 

COUHAOB. 

Her'OTi  (liPrTui),  n 
hem,  OF.  Ixiinm,  F. 
hrron,  OHG.  heii/ir; 
<f.  Icel.  hi'.gri^  Daii. 
heire,  Sw.  hager^  and 
also  G.  h'nher  jay, 
jiickdaw,  OHG.  hrhn- 
ra,  higere^  woodpeck- 
er, magpie,  0.  7'eiger 
iieron,  G.  reiher,  AS. 
.hrCigra.  Cf.  Aioret, 
EoRET.]  (2roy/.)Any 
waJiTig  bird  of  the 
genus  Ardea  and  al- 
lied genera,  of  the 
family  ^rrfe/Wa?.  The 
lierons  have  a  long, 
sharp  bill,  and  long 

"iega  and    toes,    with  European  Heron  (.^rt/faci/iP.fa).  f^) 
the  claw  of  the  mid- 
dle toe  toothed.    The  common  European  heron  {Ardea 
cineren)  is  remarkable  for  its  directly  ascending  flight, 
and  was  formerly  himted  with  the  larger  falcons. 

(S^^  There  are  several  common  American  species ;  as, 
the  great  blue  heron  {Ardea  herodias) ;  the  little  blue  {A. 
■nerulra);  the  green  {A.  viresc'.ns);  the  snowy  {A.  can- 
■didis.Kima);  the  night  heron  nr  qua-bird  (3''/f^7/co;aj:  7i(/c- 
iicorax).    The  phuued  herons  are  called  egrets. 

Heron's  bill  (ZJof'.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  £'rorf/;/?n  ;  — so 
■called  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  the 
head  and  beak  of  the  heron. 

Her'on-er  (-er),  71.  A  hawk  used  in  hunting  the  heron. 
'^^  Hfroner  and  falcon."  Chaucer. 

Her'oa-ry  (-ry)^7(..     A  place  where  herons  breed. 

Hsr'on-sew  (-su),  n.    A  heron^haw.    \_Obs.'\    Chancer. 

Her'on-Shaw  (-sha),  n.  [OF.  heroncel,  dim.  of  heron. 
See  Heron.]  {Zonl.)  A  heron.  [Written  variously  Ac;7i- 
shaw,  htints''!/,  etr.] 

He'ro-bl'O-g^St  (he'ro-ol'o-jTst),  n.  [Gr.  rjpois  -\~\6yo^ 
discourse.]     One  wlio  treats  of  heroes,  [i?.]    T.  Wart07i. 

Ho'ro-Shlp  (he'ro-ship),  71.  The  character  or  person- 
ahty  of  a  hero.     "Three  years  of  fieroship.''''        Coivper. 

Her''pes  (her'pez),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^p-mr;,  fr.  epn-eiv  to 
■creep.]  {3Ied.)  An  eruption  of  the  skin,  takmg  various 
names,  according  to  its  form,  or  the  part  affected;  es- 
pecially, an  eruption  of  vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters, 
accompanied  with  itching  or  tingling,  including  shingles, 
ringworm,  and  the  like  ;  —  so  called  from  its  tendency  to 
•creep  or  spread  fram  one  part  of  the  skin  to  another 

Her-pet'IC  (her-pet'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  herpetique.}  Per- 
taining tq,  or  resembling,  the  herpes;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  herpes  ;   as,  herpetic  eruptions. 

Her'pe-tlsm  (her'pe-tiz'm),  7i.  [S?e  Herpes.]  (Med.) 
See  Dartrous  diathesis,  under  Dartrous. 

Her-pet'0-lOg'lc  (her-pet'o-l(5j'ik),  I  a.     Pertaining  to 

Her-pet'0-log'lc-al  (-T-kol),  (     herpetology. 

Her'pe-tOl'0-glSt  (her'pe-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  herpetology,  or  the  natural  history  of  reptiles. 

Her'pe-tOl'0-gy  (-jy),  ??..  ["Written  also,  but  less 
properly,  erpetology.']  [Gr.  kpircTov  a  creeping  thing, 
reptile  (fr.  'ipTrei.v  to  creep)  +  -logy:  cf.  F.  herj^e/o/ogie.'} 
The  natural  history  of  reptiles;  tliat  branch  of  zoology 
which  relates  to  reptiles,  including  their  structure,  clas- 
.eification,  and  habits. 

Her'pe-tOt'O-mlst  (-tSt'o-mTst),  n.  One  who  dissects, 
•or  studies  the  an:itoiny  of,  reptiles. 

Her'pe-tOt'0-my  (-mj),  7t.  [Gr.  epn-cTiii'  a  reptile  4- 
■Tep.vGLv  to  cut.]     The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  reptiles. 

II  Herr  (her),  ?(.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  gentlemen 
in  Germany,  equivalent  to  the  English  Mister, 

Her'ring  (hgr'riug),  71.  [OE.  hcring^  AS.  hiring; 
akin  to  D.  ka- 
.rinq,  G.  hdrinq, 
hering,  OHG. 
haring,  hering, 
-and  prob.  to  AS. 
here  army,  and 
so  called  because 

tliey  commonly  Common  Herrins  {ditpra  iim-nifjus). 
move  in  large 
jiuinbers.  Cf.  Harry.]  (ZooL)  One  of  various  species 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  C/upea,  and  allied  genera,  esp. 
the  common  round  or  English  herring  (C.  harengus)  of 
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tlie  North  Atlantic.  Herrings  move  in  vast  schools,  com- 
ing in  spring  tu  the  shores  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
tlu-y  are  waited  and  smoked  in  great  quantities. 

Herring  ^'ull  {ZooL),  a  large  gull  which  feeds  in  part 
upon  ln-rrnigs;  i^hp.,  Lnrus  anjeniatuH  in  America,  and 
L.  rathinnniu  ni  I'.ngland.  See  Gull.  —  Herring  hog 
{Auid.),   the  comiiinu  purpoisG.    -King  of   the  horringo. 


(/-jooI.)   K_a)    iJie  <!luiniL-ra  \<;.   nion.slrosti),  whidj  folh 
the  schools  of  herring.    See  Chim.i-:r\.    (/»>  The  opah. 


whiclj  followB 


Pertaining  to,  or 


Ilcrringbonc  Masonry. 


Her'ring-bone'  (li5r'rrng-bon';, 

likr,  tlir  Mpiue  of  a  herring;  cs- 
pi'i  ially,  rharacteri/cd  by  an  ar- 
raugi'uient  of  work  in  rows  of  f 
parallel  lines,  wliich  in  the  al- 
ternate rows  slope  in  different 
directions. 

Herringbone  stitch,  a  kind  of 
croHH-Htitili  in  ner.ilework,  chief- 
ly used  in  flannel.        .Simmo7tds. 

Herrnliut-er    (hern'hut-Sr ; 

G.  l>ern'hor.t-er),  71.  (EccL 
Jliy-it.)  One  of  the  Moravians ;  — 
so  called  from  the  Settlement  of  Iler7-7}h'it  (the  Lord's 
watch)  made,  about  IT'J'J,  by  the  Moravians  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  upon  hia 
eatat(i  in  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

Hers  (Iierz),  pro7i.    See  tlio  Note  under  Her,  jjroii. 

Her'sal  (her'sal),  n.    Rehearsal.     lOhs.]        Spcyiser. 

Her'SChel  (her'shel),  7i.     {Astron.)  See  Urantjs. 

H0r-3C2ieli-an  (her-she'lT-onV  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Sir  William  Jlerschel ;  as,  the  j/erschclian  telescope. 

Herse  (hers),  71.  [F.  her.sc  harrow,  portcullis,  OF. 
herce,  LL.  hercia^  L.  htrpex,  geu,  hirpicis,  and  irpcx, 
gen.  irpicisy  harrow.  The  LL.  hercia  signifies  also  a 
kind  of  candlestick  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  having 
branches  filled  with  lights,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
graves  or  cenotaphs ;  ^vhence  hcrse  came  to  be  used  for 
the  grave,  coffin,  or  chest  containing  the  dead.  Cf. 
Hearse.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  gate  or  portcullis,  hav- 
ing iron  bars,  like  a  harrow,  studded  with  iron  spikes.  It 
is  hung  above  gateways  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  low- 
ered, to  impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Farroiv. 

2.  See  Hearse,  a  carriage  for  the  dead. 

3.  A  funeral  ceremonial.  [^Obs.'\  Spen.ter. 
Herse.  v.  t.  Same  as  Hearse,  v.  t.  Chapman. 
Her-sell' (her-sSlf),  pro?!.    1.  An  emphasized  form  of 

the  third  person  feminine  pronoun  ;  —  used  as  a  subject 
with  she  ;  as,  she  herself  will  bear  the  blame  ;  also  used 
alone  in  the  predicate,  either  in  the  nominative  or  ob- 
jective case  ;  as,  it  is  herself ;  she  blames  herself. 

2.  Her  own  proper,  true,  or  real  character;  hence,  her 
right,  or  sane,  mind  ;  as,  the  woman  was  deranged,  but 
she  is  now  herself  again  ;  she  has  come  to  herself. 

By  herself,  alone  ;  apart ;  unaccompanied. 

Her'sU-lon  (her'sTl-lou),  n.  [F.,  fr.  herse  a  harrow. 
See  Herse,  n.]  (Fort.)  A  beam  with  projecting  spikes, 
usi'd  to  make  a  breach  impassable. 

Hert  Ihert),  71.     A  hart.     [06.O  Chancer. 

Her'le  1  nr-r't^),  71.      A  heart.      iOhs.'\  Chaucer. 

Her'te-ly,'/.&ar/r.  Hearty;  heartily.   [_Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

Her'y  (lier'y),  v.  t.  [AS.  heria7i.'\  To  wor.ship ;  to 
glorify;  to  praise.     [Obs.']  Chaucer.     Sppti.ier. 

Hes'1-tan-cy  (hSz't-tan-sy),  n.  [L.  haesiiantia  a 
stammering.]  1.  The  act  of  hesitating,  or  pausing  to 
consider ;  slowness  in  deciding ;  vacillation  ;  also,  the 
manner  of  one  who  hesitates. 

2.  A  stammering  ;  a  faltering  in  speech. 

Hes'l-tant  (-t^nt),  «.  [L.  hae.'tilaTis,  p.  pr.  of  haesi- 
tare:  cf.  F.  hesita7it.  See  Hesitate.]  1.  Not  prompt 
in  deciding  or  acting ;  hesitatmg. 

2.   Unready  in  speech.  Baxter. 

Hes'1-tant-ly,  adv.     With  hesitancy  or  doubt. 

Hes'l-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hesitated 
(-ta'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hesitating.]  [L.  haesitatus, 
p.  p.  of  haes^itare,  intens.  fr.  haerere  to  hesitate,  stick 
fast ;  to  hang  or  hold  fast.    Cf.  Aghast,  Gaze,  Adhere.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action ;  to 
be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  as  to  a  determination  ;  as, 
he  hesitated  whether  to  accept  the  offer  or  not ;  men 
often  hesitate  in  forming  a  judgment.  Pope. 

2.  To  stammer  ;  to  falter  in  siieakiug. 

.Syii.  —  To  doubt ;  waver  ;  scruple  ;  deliberate  ;  demur ; 
falter  ;  stammer. 

Hes'l-tate,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  hesitation  or  to  inti- 
mate by  a  reluctant  manner.     [Poetic  &  i?.] 

Just  hint  a  fault,  aiul  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

Hes'1-ta'tlng-ly,  adv.     With  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Hes'l-ta'Uon  (-ta'shun),  ??.  [L.  haesitatio  :  cf.  F.  hesi- 
tation.'\  1.  The  act  of  hesitating  ;  suspension  of  opinion 
or  action  ;  doubt ;  vacillation. 

2.   A  faltering  in  speech  ;  stammering.  Swift. 

Hes'i-ta-tive  (hSz'I-ta-tlv),  a.  Showing,  or  character- 
ized b}',  hesitation. 

[He  said]  in  his  mild,  hcsitndi-e  way.    R.  D.  Blackmorc. 

Hes'i-ta-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.     Hesitating.  P.  Korth. 

Hesp  (hesp),  71.  [Cf.  Icel.  hespa  a  hasp,  a  wisp  or 
skein.  See  Hasp.]  A  measure  of  two  hanks  of  linen 
thread.     [Scot.'j     [Written  also  Aa.^p.]  Knight. 

Hes'per  (hes'per),  71.  [See  Hesperian.]  The  even- 
ing star ;  Hesperus. 

Hes-per'e-tin  (hSs-pgr'^-tln),  7?.  (Chein.)  A  white, 
crystalline  substance  having  a  sweetish  ta^te,  obtained 
by  tlie  decomposition  of  hesperidin,  and  regarded  as  a 
complex  derivative  of  caffeic  acid. 

Hes-pe'rl-an  (hgs-pe'rl-on),  a.  [L.  hesperius,  fr.  hes- 
pei'us  the  evening  star,  Gr.  eWcpo?  evenintr,  eWepo? 
a<TTqp  the  evening  star.  Cf.  Vesper.]  Western  ;  being 
in  tlie  west ;  occidental.     [Poetic]  Milton. 

Hes-pe'ri-an.  ??.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  west- 
ern country.      [Poetic'}  J.  Barlmr. 

Hes-pe'rl-an.  a,  (Znol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family 
of  butterflies  called  He.yien'dir,  or  .skippers. .— n.  Any 
one  of  the  numerous  species  of  Hesperida- :  a  skipper. 
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Hes'per-W  (lifM^pHr-Td),  a.  &  n.    (Zo'ol.)  Same  ua  3d 

HE.4i'KItIAN. 

He8-per'I-(Iene(lii:»-p6rnt-den),n.  [Sec-HESPEaiDiuM.] 
(Chein. )  An  isunjeric  variety  of  terpeno  from  orange  oil. 

II  Hes-per'l-des  (-dez ),  n.  pi.    [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *Et7ff«pt5«.] 

1.  {Class.  Myth.)  Tlie  daughters  of  Hesperue,  or 
Night  (brother  of  Atlas;,  and  fabled  posnessors  of  a  gar- 
den producing  golden  apples,  in  Africa,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  known  world.  To  slay  the  guarding 
dragoti  anrl  get  some  of  tlieso  ajipk-s  was  one  o£  the 
labor.<4  of  Hercules.     Called  also  Atlmdidet. 

2.  'I'he  garden  producing  the  golden  apples. 
Im  JKtt  Jove  a  ll(;rcuk-s. 
Still  chnibint,'  trceH  in  the  lJi:»j,eridt><r  Shak. 

Hes-per'i-filn  (he.s-per^-dTn),  n.  [See  Hespebiijium.} 
(C/iem.)  A  glucoside  found  in  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  (as 
the  orange),  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystallino  8ub- 
Btanoe. 

II  Heg/pe-rldl-um  (h5s'p£-rTdT-flm),   n.     [XL.     60 

called  in  alhiHJi.n  to  the  gohk-n  apples  of  tlie  Hef^perides. 
6e(5  Hesi-kiuuf.s.]  (JJot.)  A  largo  berry  with  a  thick  rind, 
as  a  lemon  or  an  orange. 

II  Hes'pe-ror'nls  (-rOr'nTh),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iWcpoy 
western  -f-  opu?,  -160?,  a  bird.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
large,  extinct,  winglefcs  birds  frc.m  the  Cretaceaue  depos- 
its of  Kansaa,  belonging  to  the  Odontomithes.  They  had 
teeth,  and  were  esj^entially  carnivorous  Bwimming  os- 
tricbe.4.  Several  species  are  known.  Hee/llnsf.  in  Append. 

II  Hes'pe-rus  (-run),  71.  [L.  SeeHESPER.]  1.  Venus, 
when  she  is  tlio  evening  star;  Hesper. 

2.  Evening.     [Poeiir] 

The  Sun  was  aunk,  and  after  him  tht-  Star 

Of  lh.»]-Tits.  Milton. 

Hes'slan  (b<*;:h'*/n),  n.     Of  or  relating  to  Hesse,  in 

Geiniany,  or  to  liic  Het^sians. 

Hessian  boots,  or  HesaianB,  bo'ots  of  a  kind  worn  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ta»- 
seled  in  front.  Tltaclcpray.  —  Hesaian  cloth,  or  HeHslana,  a 
coarse  hempen  cloth  for  sacking.  -  HeeBian  crucible.  S'>o 
under  Cruciele.  —  Hessian  fly  {Zodl.)^  a  small  diptcious 
fly  orniidge  ( Crridnm  i/ifi  de- 
structor). Its  larva-  live  be- 
tween the  base  of  tlie  lower 
leaves  and  the  stalk  of 
wheat,  and  are  very  de- 
structive to  young  wheat ; 
—  so  called  from  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  it  was 
brought  into  America  by 
the  Hessian  troops,  during 
the  Revolution. 

Hes'sian,  n.     1.    A  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Hesse. 

2.  A  mercenary  or  venal  Hessian  Fly.  a  Adult  Flv  ;  // 
person.     [6^  .S.]  L.irva;  c  Pupa;  (/  Slulk    ..f 

rr-Tcs^  m  •  •  T       -       W'lient,  Bhowing  three  Lorvic 

g^^  This  use  IS  a  relic  of      (e)  in  place, 
the   patriot  hatred    of   the 

Hessian  mercenaries  who  served  with  the  British  troops 
m  the  Revolutionary  War. 

3.  pi.     See  Hessian  boots  and  cloth,  under  Hessian,  a. 
Hess'ite  (hes'it),7i.    [After  H. //ess.]    (J/m.)  A  lead- 
gray  sectile  mineral.     It  is  a  tellurido  of  silver. 

Hest  (h6st),  7).     [AS.  hSs,  fr.  hatan  to  call.  bid.     See 

HiGHT,  and  cf.  Bchest.]  Command  ;  precept ;  injunction. 

[Archaic']     See  Behest.     "  At  thy  hest.''^  Shak. 

Let  him  that  yields  obey  the  victor's  hest,       Fairfax. 

Vet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform,  at  full.         TetinyBon. 

Hes'tern  (h^s'tem),  l  a.     [L.  hestenms ;  akin  to 

Hes-ter'nal  (hes-ter'nal),  (  Aeri  yesterday.]  Pertain- 
ing to  yesterday.     [Obs.]     See  Yester,  a.      Ld.  Lvtlo7i. 

Hes'y-chast  (h6s'T-kast),  71.  [Gr.  ^uvxaoT^?  hermit, 
fr.  ijirvxaCeiv  to  be  still  or  quiet,  fr.  tjo^xo?  still,  calm.] 
One  of  a  mystical  sect  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  a  quietist.  Brajide  &  C. 

He-tair'ism  (he-tSrTz'm),  )  n.      [Gr.   Iraipa  a    com- 

Het'a-rlsm  (het'a-rlz'ra),  J  panion,  a  concubine, 
fem.  of  eratpos  a  comrade.]  A  EUpposed  primitive  state 
of  society,  in  which  all  the  women  of  a  tribe  were  held  in 
common.    //.  Spencer.— net' Si-ris'\\c  (het'd-rls'tlk),  a. 

Hetch'el  (hgch'gl),  v.  t.     Same  as  Hatchel. 

Hete  (bet),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Hete,  later  Het.] 
Varia7it  of  Hote.     [Obs.] 

But  one  avow  to  greate  God  I  hete.  Chaucer. 

^  Het'er-a-canth  (hgfer-a-kSuth),  a.  [Hetero-  +  Gr. 
aKavOa.  a  s\nnc.']  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  spines  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  unsj-miuetrical,  or  thickened  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left  sides. 

Het'er-arch'y  (hSt'er-ark'^),  7?.  [Hetero-  +  -arcln/.'} 
The  government  of  an  ahen.     [Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

_  [1  Het'e-rauz-e'sis  (hgt'e-raks-e'sts),  n.    [NL..  fr.  Gr. 

ercpo;  the  other  +  av^i/o-i?  growth.]  (Bot.)  Unequal 
growth  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  part  of  a  plant. 

Het'er-0-  (hgt'er-5  ).  [Gr.  fVepo?  other.]  A  combin- 
ing form  signifying  other,  other  than  usual,  dijerent; 
as,  heteroclite,  heterodox,  helerogamouB. 

Het'er-O-car'pism  (-kar'pTz'm),  71.  [Hetero-  -L  Gr. 
Kapwos  fruit.]  (Hot.)  The  power  of  producing  two  kinds 
of  reproductive  bodies,  as  in  Atnphicarpxa,  in  which, 
besides  the  usual  pods,  there  are  otliers  undergromid. 

Het'er-o-car'pous  (-pus),  a.  (Bot.)  Characterized  by 
heterocarpism. 

Het'er-o-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'a-lus),  a.  [Hetero-  +  Gr. 
«e0aA7;  head.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  two  kinds  of  lieads  or 
capitula;  —  said  of  certain  composite  plants. 
__  II  Hete-roc'e-ra  (het'e-r5s'e-ra),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eVfpo?  other  —  Kepai;  hom.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  iuilu'ling  the  moths,  and  hawk  moths,  which 
have  the  ant*^iui;T-  variable  in  form. 

Het'er-o-cer'cal  (het'er-S-  , 
ser'kfTl),  a.  [Hetero- ^Gr.  Kip- 
Ko<;  tail.]  (.-17!^^)  Having  tiie 
vertebral  column  evidently  con- 
tinued into  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
tiil,  which  is  usually  loneer  than 
the  lower  one,  as  in  sharks.  Heterocercal  Tail. 


use,    unite. 


rude,    full,    iip,    am  ;    pity  j    food,    fo^ot  ;     out,    oil  ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    thin ; 
44 


boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Hst'er-0-cer'cy  (hSt'er-o-ser'sJ).  n.  [Hetero-  +  Gr. 
(cepKOT  a  tail.]  (Anat.)  Uue^iual  development  of  the  tail 
lobe3  of  lishes ;  the  podsessioii  of  a  heterocercal  tail. 

Het'er-O-chro'mous  (-kro'mus  ;  277),  a.  IHeterO'  + 
Gr.  _T^pui/^a  culor.j  {But.)  Having  the  central  florets  of  a 
flowor  head  of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  circum- 
fereuc''. 

Het  er-och'ro-nism  (hSfer-Sk'ro-uTzm),  1  7^._     [Gr. 

Het  er-och'ro-ny  (hSt'er-ok'ro-uy)>  J     e  t  e  p  6- 

xpoi'os  of  different  times;  erepo^  other  +  ^povo^  time.] 
{Biol. )  In  evolution,  a  deviation  from,  the  typical  sequence 
in  the  formation  of  organs  or  parts. 

Hel'er-0-clite  (liet'er-6-ldit),  a.  [L.  heferoclitus,  Gr. 
€Tfp6K\iTo<; ;  ^repoi  other  -{-  kAiVcu'  to  lean,  incline,  iu- 
flect :  cf.  F.  heterodUc.']  Deviating  from  ordinary  forma 
or  rules ;  irregxUar ;  anomalous ;  abnormal. 

HeVer-0-clite,  n.  1.  {Gram.)  A  word  which  is  irreg- 
ular or  anomalous  either  in  declension  or  conjugation, 
or  which  de\-iate3  from  ordinary  forms  of  inflection 
in  worda  of  a  like  kind  ;  especially,  a  noun  which  is 
irregular  in  declension. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  the  common 
rule,  or  from  common  forms.  Houell. 

Het  er-0-clit'lc  (-klTt'ik).  (  a.  [See  Heteeoclite.] 
^  Heter-0-clit'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  Deviating  from  ordi- 
nary forma  or  rules  ;  irrepular  ;  anomalous ;  abnormal. 

Het'er-OC'U-tOUS  (-okni-tus),  «.     Heteroclitic.  \_Obs.'\ 

Het'er-0-cyst  (het'er-S-sTst),  n.  llletero-  -f  cffst.] 
{Bot.)  A  cell  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  different  ap- 
pearanoe,  occurring  in  certain  algic  related  to  liostoc. 

Het'er-O'dac'tyl  (ligt'er-o-dSk'tTl),  a.  (Zodl)  Het- 
erodaityluuB.  —  u.     One  of  tiie  Heterodactyl^. 

i:  Hete-ro-dac'ty-lje  (-e-ro-dSk'tl-le),  ".  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eVfpo?  other  —  &dKTv\o<;  a  finger.]  {ZoOl.)  A  group 
of  biril>  including;  tlie  trogons. 

Het'er-o-dac'tyl-ous  (heter-o-dSk'tTl-us),  a.  \_Het- 
erO'  -\-  Gr.  5a\'7v.\os  a  toe.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  first  and 
eecond  toes  turned  backward,  as  in  the  trogons. 

Het'er-O-dont  (h6t'er-o-d5nt),  a.  [Iletero-  4"  Gr. 
oSou;,  65di'Tos  a  tooth.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  teeth  differ- 
entiated into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  as  in  man  ;  — 
opposed  to  homodoiit. 

Hefer-O-dont,  n.  {Zo'61.)  Any  animal  with  hetero- 
dont  dentition. 

Hefer-O-dox  (b5t'er-o-d5ks),  a.  [Gr.  cTcpdSofos :  '^Tt- 
pos  other -|- 6d^a  opinion;  cf.  F.  heterodox'?. '\  1.  Con- 
trary to,  or  differing  from,  some  acknowledged  stand- 
ard, as  the  Bible,  the  creed  of  a  church,  the  decree  of  a 
council,  and  the  like,  not  orthodox;  heretical; — said 
of  opinions,  doctrines,  books,  etc.,  esp.  upon  theological 
subjects. 

Raw  and  indisested.  heterodox,  preachins.      Strtrpe. 

2.  Holding  heterodox  opinions,  or  doctrines  not  ortho- 
dox ;  lieretical ;  —  said  of  persons.  Macaulay. 
— Het'er-0-dox'Iy,  adr.  —  Het'er-o-dox'ness,  n. 

Het'er-o-dos,  ".  An  opinion  opposed  to  .-iome  accept- 
ed standard.     [O^.v.]  Sir  T.  Broinie. 

H«t'er-0-dOX'al  (-d5ks''flr),  a.    Not  orthodox.    JIowcll. 

Het'er-0-dOX''y  (-y),  ".  [Gr.  irepoSo^Ca  :  cf.  F.  hetero- 
doxie.l  An  opinion  or  doctrine,  or  a  system  of  doctrines, 
contrary  to  some  established  standard  of  faith,  as  tlie 
Scriptures,  the  creed  or  standards  of  a  church,  etc.  ; 
heresy.  Bp.  Ball. 

Het er-Od'ro-mous  (-Gd'yo-miis),  a.  [Iletero-  +  Gr. 
Spap-ftv  to  ruu.]  1.  {Bot.)  Having  spirals  of  changing 
direction.  Gray. 

2.  {Meek.)  Moving  in  opposite  directions  ;  —  said  of  a 
lever,  pulley,  etc.,  in  which  the  resistance  and  the  actu- 
ating force  are  on  opposite  aides  of  the  fulcrum  or  axis. 

Het'er-Og'a-mOUS  (h5t'er-5g'a-mus),  a.  [Hetero-  -f- 
Gr.  ydfios  marriage  :  cf.  F.  /itteroffame.']  {Bot.  &  Biol.) 
{a)  The  condition  of  having  two  or  more  kinds  of  flowers 
which  differ  in  regard  to  stamens  and  pistils,  as  in  the 
aster,     {b)  Charanterized  by  heterogamy. 

Het-'er-og'a-my   (-mj^),    7i.      [See   Heterogamous.] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  process  of  fertilization  in  plants  by  an 
indirect  or  circuitous  method  ;  —  opposed  to  orfhogamy. 

2.  {Biol.)  That  form  of  alternate  generation  in  w}iicli 
two  kinds  of  sexual  generation,  or  a  sexual  and  a  par- 
thenogenetic  generation,  alternate  ;  —  in  distinction  from 
metagenesis,  where  sexual  and  asexual  generations  alter- 
nat*-.  Claus  tO  .Sedgwick. 

Heter-O-gan'gU-atO  (-o-g,1n'glT-£t),  a.  [ffetero-  + 
gniuiliafe.']  {Physiol.)  Having  tlie  ganglia  of  theiiiTvoua 
syMteni  un.syinnictrically  arranged  ;  —  said  of  certain  in- 
verti^hrate  animals. 

Het'er-o-genefliffer-o-jen), «.  Heterogenous.  [06^.] 

Het'er-o-ge'ne-al  (-je'ne-al),  a.    Heterogeneous. 

Het  er-o-ge-ne'l-ty  (-je-ne'I-ty-)t«-  [Cf.  F.  htth-ogh- 
7ieiU:.\     The  htate  of  being  heterogeneous;  contrariety. 

The  diflcrence,  indeed  the  heterogeneity,  of  the  two  mnv  be 
felt.  Coleridge. 

_  Het'er-0-ge'ne-ous  f-je'n?-us),  a.  [Gr.  «Tfoo7ci-^?; 
eVfpos -}  -yeVoy  race,  kind ;  akintoE.Hn;  ci.'h.hvtho- 
g^ne.']  DifTering  in  kind;  liaving  unlike  qualities  ;  i)or- 
eesfled  of  different  characteristics  ;  dissimilar  ;  —  oppo.«ed 
to  homogeneous,  and  said  of  two  or  more  connectc<l  ob- 
jects, or  of  a  congloriierate  mass,  considered  in  roMpcct 
to  til"  parts  of  whidi  it  is  inado  up. —  Het'er-o-ge'ne- 
ous-ly,  <ffiv.  —  Het'er-0-ge'ne-ous-uess,  n. 

HfttorogeneouB  nouna  (O'rnin.)^  nouns  having  diircrcnt 
giMidrfH  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  as.  /n'r/nri/s, 
of  tlif  masculine  u'l-ndiT  in  the  singular,  and  hi  Inri  jind 
A.»r  torit,h(}t\\  inaHCuliiu-  and  nfuter  in  tin-  plural;  Imr 
r.<7;(;;i,  neuter  in  tho  singular:  hi  r.///,  niiismlinr  in  tlu' 
plural.  HetfirogeneouB  quantltleii  i' .(/"///.  i,  hiirh  iiuaiilities 
aH  are  incapabltf  of  being  cniMirirr-il  togftlicr  in  rcHpnt  to 
magnitude,  as  Kurf.u-eH  and  hoIid«.  —  Heterogeneous  sorda 
[Math.),  surds  having  different  radical  signs. 

Hot'er-0-gen'e-sls  f-ji-n'c-sTH),  n.  [Ifetrm-  -|-  gene- 
ni*.]     1.  (Bio/.)  Hpontaneous  generation,  HO  called. 

2.  (ftinl.)  That  method  of  reproduction  in  wliirh  tho 
BticccMivR  goneratJons  differ  from  each  other,  the  parent 


organism  producing  offspring  different  in  habit  and  struc- 
ture from  itaell,  the  original  form,  however,  reappearing 
after  one  or  more  generations  ;  — opposed  to  hoiuogtut- 
sis,  or  {/trmo'jenr.'ns, 

Heter-o-ge-net'ic  (hSfer-o-je-net'ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Re- 
lating ti-'lieterugeiiesis;  nsyheterogenetic  transformations. 

Het'er-Og'e-nist  (-oj'e-nTst),  7i.  {Bivt.)  .One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  hetero- 
genesis.  Bastian. 

Heter-og'e-nous  (-ntis),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  iR'ti'tut,',!!.--!.-, ;  heterogeuetic. 

Heter-og'e-uy  {-uy).  n.     (Biol.)  Heterogenesis. 

Het  cr-og'o-nous  (-6g'o-niis),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  lilt,  ru-uuy.  —  Heter-og'0-nous-lyi  adv. 

Het  er-Og'0-ny  (-ny),  7^.  [_JIctcro-  +  Gr.  yovos  off- 
sprhig.]  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  having  two  or  more 
kinds  of  flowers,  different  as  to  the  length  of  their  sta- 
mens and  pistils. 

Het  er-0-graph'ic  (-o-grSfik),  a.  [See  Heteroora- 
PHY.]  Employing  the  same  letters  to  represent  different 
somids  in  different  words  or  syllables ;  —  said  of  methods 
of  spelling  ;  as,  the  ordinary  Kuglish  orthography  is  het- 
erographic. 

Het'er-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fy),  n.  [Hetero-  -{--graphy.'] 
That  method  of  spelling  in  which  the  same  letters  rep- 
resent different  sounds  in  different  words,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary English  orthography ;  e.  g.,  (/  in  get  and  in  ginger. 

Het'er-Og'y-nous  (-oj'T-ntis),  a.  \_Hetero-  +  Gr.  yvvq 
a  woman,  female.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  females  very  unlike 
the  males  in  form  and  structure  ;  —  as  certain  insects, 
the  males  of  wdiicli  are  winged,  and  the  females  wingless. 

Het'er-ol'o-gOUS  (-ol'o-gus),  a.  [Iletero-  -\-  Gr.  Adyo? 
proportion.]  Characterized  by  heterology;  consisting 
of  different  elements,  or  of  like  elements  in  different 
proportions;  ditferent ;  —  opposed  to  homologous;  as, 
heterologous  organs. 

Heterologous  stmiulUB.  (Physiol.)  See  under  Stimit^us. 
—  Heterologous  tmnor  (Med.),  a  tumor  differing  in  struc- 
ture from  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body. 

Heter-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.  \_IIetero-  +  -^ogy.l  1.  (Biol.) 
The  absence  of  correspondence,  or  relation,  in  type  of 
structure  ;  lack  of  analogy  between  parts,  owing  to  their 
being  composed  of  different  elements,  or  of  like  elements 
in  different  proportions ;  vai'iation  in  structure  from  the 
normal  form  ;  —  opposed  to  homology, 

2.  (Chem.)  The  connection  or  relation  of  bodies  which 
have  partial  identity  of  composition,  but  different  char- 
acteristics and  properties  ;  the  relation  existing  between 
derivatives  of  the  same  substance,  or  of  the  analogous 
members  of  different  series  ;  as,  ethane,  ethyl  alcohol, 
acetic  aldehyile,  and  acetic  acid  are  in  heterology  with 
each  ■itlur,  thi)UL;li  each  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
adistimt  lioiiii.-logous  series.    Cf.  Homology. 

[|  Het  e-rom'e-ra  (h5t'e-ri3m'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eVepo?  other  -f  jutpos  part.]  (Zool.)  A  diWsion  of 
Coleoptera,  having  heteromerous  tarsi. 

Het'er-om'er-OUS  (het  er-um'er-iis),  a.  [See  Hete- 
ROMERA.]  1.  {Chem.  &  Crystallog.)  Unrelated  in  chem- 
ical composition,  though  similar  or  identical  in  certain 
other  respects ;  as,  borax  and  augite  are  homoeomor- 
phous,  but  heteromerous. 

2.  (Bot.)  "Witli  tlie  parts  not  corresponding  in  number. 

3.  {Zool.)  (a)  Having  the  femoral  artery  developed 
as  the  principal  artery  of  the  leg  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds, 
as  the  cotingas  and  pipras.  (b)  Having  five  tarsal  jomts 
in  the  anterior  and  middle  legs,  but  only  four  in  the  pos- 
terior pair,  as  tlie  blister  beetles  and  oil  beetles. 

Het'er-O-mor'pMc  (-o-mSr'flk),  a.  [Hetero-  +  Gr. 
p.op^rf  form.]  {Biol.)  Deviating  from  the  normal,  per- 
fect, or  mature  form  ;  having  different  forms  at  different 
stages  of  existence,  or  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species; — applied  especially  to  insects  in  which  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  form  between  the  larva  and  the 
adult,  and  to  plants  having  more  than  one  form  of  fiowcr. 

Het'er-o-mor'phlsm  (-ftz'm),  t  n.      (Biol.)  The  state 

Het'er-o-mor'phy  (-fj-),  j     or  quality  of  being 

heteromorphic. 

Het'er-O-mor'phous  (-ffis),  o.   (.P/o/.^  Heteromorphic. 

I!  Het'e-ro-my-a'ri-a  (li?t'e-ro-mt-a'ri-a).  ?».  p/.  [NL.. 
fr.  Gr.  eVfpo?  other  -f-  H-i'?  ^  muscle.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  bivalve  shells,  including  the  marine  mussels,  in  which 
the  two  adductor  muscles  are  very  unequal.  See  Dreis- 
SEHA,  and  Jllust.  under  Byssus. 

II  Het'6-ro-ne-re'is  (hPt'e-ro-ne-re'Ts),  n.  [NL.  See 
Hetero-,  .".nd  Nereis.]  (Zool.)  A  free-swimming,  dimor- 
phic, sexual  form  of  certain  species  of  Nereis. 

E^^  In  this  state  the  Jn-.id  and  it?!  appendages  arc 
changed  in  f on n,  tlie  eyes  b'Tninr  vitv  ]:irf^i- ;  nutre  nr 
less  of  the  parapodia  are  liigbly  nin<liH<>d  ]>\  the  iir\  i'l(>i>- 
ment  of  finlike  lobes,  and  Itranchial  lamellae,  and  tlieir 
seta:  become  longer  and  bladelike. 


'  1  IftPfonereia  of  Xercis  megalops. 

Het''er-on'o-mous  (hPt'er-Bn'u-mns).  a.  [Hetero-  f 
Gr.  co/ios  law.]     Subject  to  the  law  of  another. 

Kraut  h-Flemivg. 

Hot^er-On'O-my  C-my),  n.  1.  Subordination  or  sub- 
jection to  tlie  law  of  another  ;  political  sul>jection  of  a 
community  or  state  ;  —  opposed  to  avfnnnmy. 

2.  (Metapti.)  A  term  applied  by  Kant  to  tlioso  laws 
which  are  impoht-d  on  us  from  without,  or  the  violence 
done  to  us  by  our  passions,  wants,  or  desires. 

Krnuih-Fleining. 

Het'er-O-nym  (hCt'Pr-n-nTm),  n.  That  which  is  hot- 
eronynniUH  ;  a  thing  liaving  a  different  name  or  designa- 
tion trnm  Monir  nther  thing  ;  —  opposed  to  homonym. 

Het'cron'y-mous  (-5n'T-mrml,  a.  [Hetero-'-^  Or. 
uvviin,  f(ir  in'nfia  n  mine.]      Having  different  names  or 


designations  :  standing  in  opposite  relations.  J.  Le  Conte. 
—  Het  er-on'y-mouB-ly,  adv- 

Hei'er-o-ou'si-an  (.het'er-o-ou'sl-an),  a.  [Hetero-  •\- 
Gr.  oiiaioi  beiug,  essence.]  Having  different  essentiali 
qualities  ;  of  a  different  nature. 

Het'er-o-ou'si-an  (bSt'er-o-ou'st-an),  n.  (Eccl.  JIi.<it.)- 
One  of  those  Arians  who  held  that  the  Sou  wab  of  a  dif- 
ferent substance  from  the  Father. 

Het'er-0-ou'si-ous  (-sT-usj,  a.    See  Heteboousian. 

Het^er-o-patlilc  t-o-path'lk),  a.  [Hetero-  +  Gr.  ird- 
6os  suffering,  f r.  Trdo^eif,  ni^ilv,  to  suffer.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  method  of  lieteropathy  ;  allopathic. 

HeVer-op'a-thy  (-Sp'a^thy),  «.  [See  Heteropathic.  j 
(Med.)  That  mode  of  treating  diseases,  by  wliirh  a  mor- 
bid condition  is  removed  by  inducing  an  opposite  inorbid. 
couditien  to  supplant  it;  allopathy. 

Het'er-0-pel'mous  (h6t'er-5-pSKmuE),  a.  [Hetero-  -f- 
Gr.  ne.\p.a.  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  (Anat.)  Having  each  of 
the  two  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  bifid,  the  branches  of 
one  going  to  the  first  and  second  toes;  those  of  the 
other,  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.  See  Illust.  in  Append. 
,  II  Het'e-roph'a-gl  (het'J-rQf'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL..  fr.  Gr. 
eVepo?  other  -\-  t^ayelv  to  eat.]     (Zool.)  Altrices. 

Het'er-Oph'e-mist  (het'er-of  e-mTst),  n.  One  liable  to> 
the  fault  of  lieterophemy. 

Het'er-oph'e-my  (-my),  n.  [Hetero--\-  Gr.  ^^/itj  voice, 
speech,  fr.  ^dvai  to  speak.]  The  unconscious  saying,  in 
speech  or  in  WTitiug,  of  that  which  one  does  not  intend  to- 
say  ;  —  frequently  the  very  reverse  of  the  thought  which 
is  present  to  consciousness.  B.  G.  White. 

Het'er-oph'o-ny  (-o-nj),  «.  [Hetero-  -f-  Gr.  ^umj- 
voice]     (Jifrd.)  An  abnormal  state  of  the  voice.    Mayne. 

Het'er-oph'yl-lous  (het'er-ofll-lus  or  h5t'er-o-fIl'- 
Itis),  a.  [Gr.  eTcpo9  other -f  i^vAAoi'  leaf:  cf.  F.  lieti- 
rophylle."]  (Bot.)  Having  leaves  of  more  than  one  shape- 
on  the  same  plant. 

Het'er-o-plasm  (li?t'er-o-plaz'ni),  n.  [Hetero-  -f  Gr. 
7rAao-/j.(i  anything  formed  or  molded.]  An  abnormal 
formation  foreign  to  the  economy,  and  composed  of  ele- 
ments different  from  those  that  are  found  in  it  in  ita- 
normal  condition.  Dunglison. 

Het'er-o-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  [Hetero-  -f  -plastic.^ 
(Biol.)  Producing  a  different  type  of  organism  ;  develop- 
ing into  a  different  form  of  tissue,  as  cartilage  which  de- 
velops into  bone.  Haeckel. 

Eet'er-o-pod  (hSt'er-o-pBd).  n.  [Cf.  F.  hiteropode.}, 
(Zool. )  One  of  the  Heteropoda.  ^  o.     Heteropodous. 

i[  Het'e-rop'o-da  (liet'e-rop'S-da),  ?*.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.. 
Gr.  eVepo?  other  -\-  -poda.']  (Zool.)  An  order  of  pelagic- 
Gastropoda,  having  the  foot  developed  into  a  median  fin. 
Some  of  the  species  are  naked  ;  others,  as  Carinaria  and 
Atlanta,  have  tliin  glassy  shells. 


Heteropoda. 

A  Carinaria.    p  Proboscis  :  r 
Tentacles  ;  e  Eyes  ;    x  Esoplia- 
siis  ;  q  Gills :  c  Shell ;  I  Liver  ; 
/Foot ;  .1  Sucker  of  Foot.    B  SlicU  of  AtlaJita  I'eronii,  enlarged- 

Herer-op'0-dOUS  (h5t'er-5p'o-dus),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Heteropoda. 

Het'er-op'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  of  the  Heteroptera. 

II  Het'e-rop'te-ra  (h?t'e-rop'te-ra),  jk  pi.  [NL.,  fromi 
Gr.  eVepoy  other-}- fl-Tepdi'  awing.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder' 
of  Heiniptera,  in  which  the  base  of  the  anterior  wings  ia- 
thickened.     See  Hemiptera. 

Het'er-op'tlcs  (.het'er-5p'tTks),7t.  [Hetero- -^  optics."]; 
False  optics.  Spectator. 

Het' er -OS 'clan  (-Bsh'^n),  w.  [Gr.  eTtpocrKios;  eVepo? 
otlier  +  ffKid  shadow  :  cf.  F.  heteroscien.']  One  who  lives 
either  north  or  south  of  the  tropics,  as  contrasted  with 
one  who  lives  on  tlie  other  side  of  them  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause at  noon  the  shadows  always  fall  in  opposite  direc- 
tions (the  one  northward,  the  other  southward). 

II  Het'e-ro'sSs  (hSt'e-ro'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gc.  erepwa-is 
alteration,  fr.  eVtpo?  other,  different.]  (Bhet.)  A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  one  form  of  a  noun,  verb,  orprononn^ 
and  the  like,  is  used  for  another,  as  in  the  sentence: 
"  What  is  life  to  such  as  7ne^  "  Aytoun. 

I!  Het'e-ro-SO'ma-tl  (-ro-so'mi-ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eVtpo?  other  -f-  o-w/ao,  auip-aTos,  body.]  (ZoiU.)  An  order 
of  fit.hes,  comprising  the  flounders,  halibut, 'sole,  etc.^ 
having  the  body  and  liead  asymmetrical,  with  both  eyes- 
on  one  side.     Called  also  Hrterosomata,  Ileterosomi. 

Het'er-0-Spor'ic  (hf5t'er-o-sp5r'Tk),  )  a.      [Hetero-   -f- 

Het'er-o-spor'ous  (-n-spor'fis).  J  spore.'\  (Bot.)- 
Producing  two  kinds  of  spores  unlike  each  other. 

Het'er-0-styled  (hPfer-fi-stnd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
styles  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  or  lengths.    Ihirivin, 

Het'or-O-Sty'lism  (-sti'llz'm),  n.  (Bot.)  The  condition, 
of  being  beterostyled. 

Het'er-o-tac'tous  (-t.'ik'tus),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to,  or 

characterized  bv.  lictcrotaxy. 

Het'er-o-tax"y  (liet'er-n-tstks'j^),  n.  [Hetero-  H  Gr. 
Ta^i?  an  arrangement,  fr.  ronrcreiv  to  arrange.]  (IiioL)> 
Variation  in  arrangement  from  that  existing  in  a  normal, 
form  ;  heterogenous  arrangement  or  structure,  as,  in  bot- 
any, the  deviation  in  position  of  the  organs  of  a  plnut^ 
from  the  ordinary  nr  typicnl  arrangement. 

Het'er-ot'0-pism  Oii^t  ri-ut'o-pTz'm), )  n.    [Hetrro--^ 

Het'er-ot'0-py  (etC-pv),  i     Gr.  rdn-ov. 

place:  cf.  F.  hft''ri<topiv.\  1.  (Med.)  A  deviation  from, 
the  natural  position ;  —  a  term  applied  in  the  case  of 
organs  or  growths  which  are  abnormal  in  situation. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  deviation  from  the  natural  position  of 
parts,  supposed  to  be  etTectod  in  thousands  of  yjnrs.  by 
the  gradual  displacement  of  perm  coUr. 
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HICCOUGH 


pi.    [NL.,  fr. 


Iletcrotriclm  {Sfciitor 
poli/mor/t/ma).  Group 
of  live  iii(livi(liinl8  ill 
variouii  pcibitioiis. 


II  Het'e-rot'rl-cha  {iigt'e-r5t/rl-ku), 

Gr.  tVcpos  nilirr  f-  Opl$,  Kfii.  rpt- 
x6<;.,  a  IiiiiiJ  (y^oiif.)  A  divibioii  of 
ciliated  liifuwori.i,  Iiiiving  lino  cilia 
all  over  the  body,  iiiid  a  circle  of 
larger  oiiea  around  tliu  autt-rior 
end. 

Het'er-ot'ro-pal  ( li?t'er-r)t'rfi. 
pol),  Het'er-ot'ro-pous  (-pfia),  a. 
[Gr.  trepoTpoTTos  turniiin  aiioilu 
way;  iVepo?  other  -}-  TpeVcii'  tn 
turn:  cf.  F.  liHhoirope.]  {Hot.) 
Having  the  embryo  or  ovule  obliquo 
or  transverse  to  tho  fmiiculu:i ; 
ainpliitropoiiH.  Gray. 

He'thlng  (h^^'HiTuK),  n.    Coa- 
tempt ;  Hcorn.     ( <ihs.  |      Chaucer. 

HeVman    (hoL'mati),   n.  ;    pi. 

Hetmans  (-milnz).  [IVI.  h^tnuin. 
Cf.  Ataman.]  A  Cossark  headman 
or  general.  Tlif  tillo  of  chicj  het- 
man  in  now  held  by  tho  heir  to  the  throne  of  Rusaia. 

Heugh  (liiili),  n.  [Cf.  Hoqh.]  1.  A  crag;  aclilf;  a 
glen  with  ovrrbanging  sides.     \^Sco(.  &  Frov.  Eny.'] 

2.  A  shaft  in  a  coal  pit ;  a  hollow  in  a  quarry.    \Scot.'\ 

Heuk  (hiik),  n.     Variant  of  Hukb.     [Ohs.] 

Heu'land-ite  (hti'land-It),  n,  [After  Heuhnui,  an 
English  mineralogist.]  {Nhi.)  A  mineral  of  the  Zdolite 
family,  often  occurring  in  amygdaloid,  in  foliated  massns, 
and  also  in  monoclinic  crystals  with  pearly  luster  on  the 
cleavage  face.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Heu-rls'tlC  (liu-rTa'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  tvpiaKeiv  to  dis- 
cover.]    Serving  to  discover  or  find  out. 

Hev'e(l(li6v'6d),  ri.     Th.^hoad.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

How  (hu),  V.  t.  [/m;>.  Hewbu  (hud) ;  p.  p.  Hewed  or 
Hewn  (hiin);  ;).  pr.  &■  rh.  n.  Hewino.]  [AS.  heamm  ; 
akin  to  D.  houiven,  OHG.  houwtni,  G.  hnucn,  Icel.  htiggva, 
Sw.  hugga^  Dan.  hiit/ge,  Lith.  kova  battle,  Uuss.  kmate 
to  hammer,  forge.  Cf.  Hay  cut  grass,  Hoe."]  1.  To  cut 
witli  an  ax;  to  fell  with  a  sharp  instrument;  —  often 
with  down,  or  off.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  with  a  sharp  in.strument ;  to  cut ; 
hence,  to  form  laboriously  ;  —  often  with  out ;  as,  to  hew 
out  a  sepulcher. 

Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hcu-n.        If.  li.  I. 
Rather  polishinp  old  works  than  hewing  out  new.  J'ope. 

3.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  chop  ;  to  hack. 

I/riv  them  to  jiioccs  ;  hack  their  hones  asunder.     Shak. 
Hew,  ii.     Destruction  by  cutting  down.     [06^.] 

0£  whom  III'  makes  such  hiivoc  and  such  heu:    .S/"h.1(V. 
Hew,  7i.     1.  Hue;  color.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

2.  Shapej  form.     [Obs.']  Spejiser. 

Hewe  (hu),  71.  [Cf.  Hind  a  peasant.]  A  domestic  ser- 
vant;  a  retainer.  I0bs.~}  "  False  homely  Af«T."  Chaucer. 
Hewed  (hij_d),  a.  Hued  ;  colored.  "[0&.S.]  Chaucer. 
Hew'er  (liu'ei),  71.  One  who  liews. 
Hew'hole'  (huaioF),  «■  [Cf.  Hickwall.]  {Zoul.)  The 
European  green  woodpecker.     See  Yaffle. 

Hewn  (hun),  a.     1.  Felled,  cut,  or  shaped  as  with  an 

ax  ;  rougldy  squared  ;  as,  a  house  built  of  hewn  logs. 

2.  Roughly  dressed  as  with  a  hammer  ;  as, /iez(7J  stone. 

Hex- (heks-).  Hex'a- (heks'a-).   [Gr.  ef  six.   See  Sis.] 

A  prefix  or  eombiuing  form,  used  to  denote  six^  sizthj 

etc. ;  as,  /(f ratomic,  /ifjabasic. 

Hes'a-ba'sic  (-a-ba'sTk), «.  [Ilexa--^ basic.']  (Chetn.) 
Having  six  hydrogen  atoms  or  six  radicals  capable  of 
being  replaced  or  saturated  by  bases;  —  said  of  acids; 
as,  niellitic  acid  is  hexabasic. 

Hex'a-cap'su-lar  (-kap'sS-ler),  a.  IHexa-  -f-  capsu- 
lar.']    (Hot.)  Having  six  capsules  or  seed  vessels. 

Hex'a-chord  (hSks'a-kord),  ?*.  [Ilexa-  -j-  Gr.  x^P^V 
string,  chord:  cf.  F.  hexacorile.]  (Mns.)  A  series  of 
six  notes,  with  a  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
the  other  intervals  being  whole  tones. 

Hes'ac'ld  (hSks'asTd),  a.  [Hex- -\- acid.]  {Chem.) 
Having  six  atoms  or  radicals  capable  of  behig  rephiced 
by  acids  ;  hexatomic  ;  hexavalent ;  —  said  of  bases ;  as, 
mannite  is  a  hexacid  base. 

Hex-ac'tl-neiaid  (lieks-5k'tT-n61'lid),a.  {ZonL)  Hav- 
ing six-rayed  s]iiiHiles  ;  belonging  to  the  J{exoctiiielfin:r. 
Hex-ac'ti-nel'lilie  C-lTnJ,  a.  [From  NL.  IJexactindli- 
n.T,  fr.  Gr.  cf  six  -f-  a  dmi.  of  cIkti?,  aKTi^os,  a  ray.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Belonging  to  the  IlcxactineUinai^  a  group  of 
eponges,  having  six-rayed  siliceous  spicules. 

II  Hex'ac-tln'l-a  (li6ks/iXk-tin'r-A),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hex-,  and  Actinia.]     {Zo'dl.)  The  Anthozoa. 

HeS'ad  (h^ks'Sd),  7i.  [L.  hexas,  hexadis,  the  number 
eix,  Gr.  efa?,  efdfios,  fr.  ef  six.]  {Chert).)  An  atom 
whose  valence  is  six,  and  which  can  be  theoretically 
combined  with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by,  six  monad 
atoms  or  radicals;  as,  sulphur  is  a  hexad  in  sulphuric 
acid.     Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Hex'a-dac'tyl-ous  (h^ks/A-dak'tTl-as),  a.  [Gr.  c^a- 
SoKTvAo?  ;  ef  six  -)-  5aKTv\o^  finger  :  cf.  F.  hexadacttjle.] 
{Zo>''l.  t  Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hex'ade  (h^ks'ad),  7i.  [See  Hexad.]  A  series  of  six 
numbers. 

Hex'a-dec'ane  (hSks'A-dgk'an),  71.    {Chem.)  See  Hec- 

DECANR. 

Hex'a-gon  (hSks'a-gSn),  n.     [L.  hexaganum,  Gr.  efa- 
■ytufos  six-cornered  ;  e^  six  (akin  to  E.  six) 
-f-  ywi'ui  angle.]     {Geom.)  A  plane   fig- 
ure of  six  sides  and  six  angles. 

Regular  hexagon,  a  hexagon  in  which 
the  angles  are  all  equal,  and  the  sides  are 
also  all  equal. 

Hex-ag'0-nal  (hgks-Sg'o-noi),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  hexagonal.]  Having  six  sides  and  six 
angles;  six-sided. 

Hexagonal  syatem.  (Crystal.)  See  under 
Crystallization. 

Hex-ag'O-nal-ly,  adi:     In  an  hexagonal  manner. 

Hex-ag'0-ny  (-nj),  n.    A  hexagon.    [Obs.]   Bramhnll. 


Regular  llcxa- 

gon. 


II  Hex'a-gyn'l-a  (li(n<H'd-jTn'r-d).  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Or. 

cfnix    '    -yuM;  ;i  \M)in;iii,  leiiiiih;  :  ci,  V.  fiijrngniiie..]   {liot.) 
A  i^innicaii  tinli-r  ut  jilunls  having  six  pihtils. 

Hex'agyn'i-an  (liCkH'iV-jIn'I-un),  I  a.   [Cf,    F.   hcxa- 
Hex-ag'y-nouB  (hGkH-flj'I-nuH),     ]     gync]    {liot.) 

Having  hix  jii^lllH. 

Hex''a-he^dral  (hcks^il-he'dral),  a.    In  tlio  form  of  a 

lK'\ali<.'dr>>ii  ;   ti;iving  Mx  hides  or  laces. 

Hexa-ho'dron  (dron),  n. ;  pi.  K.  Hexahedrons 
(-drfjiiz),  L.  HivXAHEUKA  (-drilj.  [/lei/i-  i-  ^^'  «*P* 
scat,  basi!,  fr.  efctrflat  to  sit:  cf.  F.  hexa'edre.]  (Geom.) 
A  solid  body  of  hix  sides  or  faces. 

Roi;ular  hexahedron,  a  hexagon  havinK  six  equal  fitiuarcs 
for  its  sidi's  ;  a  (■ul)e. 

Hex^a-hem'eron  (-h6m'er-Sn),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ef 
six  ~\-  ■qfiipa  day;   cf.  L.  heza'i'meron^  Gr.   <fa>jf(.rpo?.] 

1.  A  term  of  six  <Iay8.  <iood. 

2.  The  luHtory  of  tho  six  days'  work  of  creation,  aa 
contained  in  tlio  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Hox-am'er-ouB  (hCks-ttm'er-fis),  a.  yiTexa-  -j-  Gr. 
/le'po?  part.]     {Jiof.)  In  six  parts ;  in  sixes. 

Hex-am^e-ter  (-r-tor),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  efdjuerpo?  of  six 
meters;  (sc.  crTtyo?)  Jiexameter  verse;  e^  six  |  nerpov 
measure  :  cf.  F.  hexavictre.  See  Six,  and  Meter.]  {Gr. 
&  Lat.  Pros.)  A  verso  of  six  fei-t,  the  first  four  ol  whicrh 
may  bo  either  dactyln  or  spondees,  tlie  fifth  nuist  regu- 
larly bo  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a  spondee.  In 
this  species  of  verse  are  composed  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
and  the  ^neid  of  Virgil.  In  English  hexameters  accent 
takes  tho  place  of  quantity. 

Leaped  like  the  (  roe  when  lie  I  hears  in  the  [  woodland  the  ] 
voice  ol  'he  I  huntsman.  LongjcUow. 

Stronplv   it  I  bears  us  a- 1  long  on  I  swelling  ond  I  limitless  I 

Nothing  bf- 1  fore  ond  |  nothing  be- 1  Iiind  but  the  J  sky  and 
llie  I  (iCLun.  t'oh:rid{ff. 

Hex-am'e-ter,  a.  Having  six  metrical  feet,  especially 
dactyls  and  r^pondees.  I/olliind. 

Hex'a-met'rtc  (hSks'A-mSt'rTk),  1  a.    Consisting  of  &ix 

Hex'a-met'ric-al  (-rl-kol),  j     metrical  feet. 

Hex-am'e-trlst  (hSks-ilm'e-trTst),  n.  One  who  writes 
in  liexameters.    "  The  Cliristian  hexamefns/s.''^  Mihnan. 

It  Hex-an'drl-a  (-3n'drT-a),  n.  ]il.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^  six 
+  aiTJp.  arSpo?,  a  man,  male  :  cf.  F.  hexandrie.]  {liot.) 
A  Linn;i:in  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens. 

Hex-an'drl-an  {-ni\),     1  a.    [Cf.  F.  hexandre.]    {Bot.) 

Hex-an'drous  (-drus),  )      Having  six  stamens. 

Hex'ane  (heks'an),  n.  [Gr.  e^  six.]  {Chrin.)  Any 
one  of  five  hydrocarbons,  C,;!!,,,,  of  the  parafiSn  series. 
They  are  colorless,  volatile  liquids,  and  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  molecule  has  six  carbon  atoms. 

Hex-an'gn-lar  (hiHis-Sn'gu-ler),  a.  [Hex-  -}-  angu- 
lar.   Cf.  Sexanqular.]    Having  six  angles  or  corners. 

Hex'a-pet'al-OUS  (liSks'a-pgt'al-us),  a.  lllexxi-  -\~ 
petal:  cf.  F.  Jirrapetnlc]     {Bot.)   Having  six  petals. 

Hex-aph'yl-lous  {hEks-Sf'Tl-lus  or  heks'a-iTI'Ius),  a. 
[Jlexa-  +  Gr.  <{>0\Xov  a  leaf  ;  cf.  F.  hexaphylle.]  {Bot.) 
Having  si-x  leaves  or  leaflets. 

II  Hex'a-pia  (bPks'a-pla),  n.  Etym.  p?.,  but  Ej-ntac- 
tically  sing.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fPanXa,  fr.  «^a7rA6o5,  coutr. 
efnTTAoi}?,  sixfold.]  A  collcctittn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  six  languages  or  six  versionr.  in  parallel  columns  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  edition  of  tlie  Old  Testament  published  by 
Origen,  in  the  3d  century. 

Hex'a-plar  (pier),  ff.  [See  Hexapla.]  Sixfold;  con- 
taining the  same  matter  in  six  versions  arranged  for  com- 
parison ;  in  six  columns. 

HeS'a-pod  (-pi3d),  a.  [Gr.  e^dnov^,  cfaTroSoy,  six- 
footed;  ef  six  4-  Troify,  jrofids,  foot:  cf.  F.  hexapode.] 
Having  six  feet.  ^  n.  {Zo'dl.)  An  animal  having  six  feet; 
one  of  tlir  llexupoda. 

II  Hex-ap'oda  (h6ks-Sp'o-da).  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  e^  h\x -\- -poda.]  {Zo'dl.)  Tlie  true, 
or  six-legged,  insects ;  insects  other  than 
myriapods  and  arachnids. 

(J^^  The  Hexapoda  have  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  ditterentiated,  and  are  mostlv 
winged.     They  have  three  pairs  of  mouth 
organs,  viz.,  mandibles,  maxillnp,  and  the  sec- 
ond maxillEe  or  labial  palpi ;  three  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs;  and  abdominal  legs,  which  are 
presentonly  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms,  ,        ,         „*  ,.  „ 
and  in  the   larval  state  of  some  of  the  ^^^^  "f  J^"e  of  "ic 
higher  ones.    Many  (the  Metabola)  uu-        "c>-ipo<ia. 
dergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having 
larviB  (known  as  maggots,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars) very  unlike  the  adult,  and  pass 
through  a  quiescent  pupa  state  in  which 
no  food  is  taken ;  others  (the  Hemime- 
tabola)  have  larv;i;  much  like  the  adult, 
except  in  lacking  wings,  and  an  active 
rudimentary  wings  appear.    See  Insecta. 

The  Hexapoda  are  divided  into  several  orders. 

HeX-ap'O-dOUS  (-dus),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Having  sis  feet; 
belonging  to  the  Hexapoda. 

Hex-ap'ter-oua  (-ter-Hs),  a.  [Hexa-  -f-  Gr.  Trrcpo:' 
wing.]     {lii't.)  Hnving  six  winglike  processes.  Gray. 

Hex^a-Stich  (heks'a-stTk),         1  n.     [L.  hexastichus  of 

II  Hex-as ''ti-chon  (-its'tT-kSn),  j  sLx  rows,  lines,  or 
verses,  Gr.  €$d<TTi\o<; ;  t^  six  -\-  cttixo?  row,  line,  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  six  verses  or  lines. 

Hex'a-Style  (hSks'a-stn),  a.  [Gr.  efaoTTiAo?  with  six 
columns  :  e'|  six  -j-  ctt-OAos  colunm  :  cf.  F.  hexastylc] 
{Arch.)  Having  six  colinnns  in  front ;  — said  of  a  portico 
or  temple,  ^n.     A  hexastylo  portico  or  temple. 

Hex'a-teuch'  (hSks'a-tuk'),  n.  [Ifexa-  4-  Tfijxo<;  a 
tool,  a  book.]     The  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hex^a-tomlc  (hgks'a-tSm'Tk),  a.  [Hex-  -j-  atomic] 
Chein.)  i't)  Having  six  atoms  in  the  molecule.  {,B.] 
b)  Having  six  replaceable  radicals. 

Hex-av'a-Ient  (-av'a-le-nt),  a.  [Hexa — [-  L.  valens, 
■cntis,  p.  pr.  See  Valen'ce.]  {Chejn.)  Having  a  valence 
of  six  ;  —  said  of  hexads. 

Hex'de-cyl(heksMf-sTl),7!.  lirex~-{-decrjl.]  (Chem.) 
The  essential  radical,  CmH,,,  of  hecdecane. 


A  Coxa  :  Ji  Tro- 
chanter :  f  Fe- 
mur ;  Z>  Tibia; 
7-'  Tibial  Spur ; 
JC  Tarsus  with 
five  joints. 

pupa,  in  which 


HesMe-cyl'lo  (hfkH'de-nTI'Tk),  a.  {C/tcm.)  PcrtaininR 
to,  or  rli-ri\t-d  from,  Jiexdecyl  or  hecd(K:aDe ;  sm^  htzde- 
cy/ir  alecliol. 

Hex-el^lco-sane  (Ut-kh-tnit-niiu),  ?j.  [Ilex-  +  ciko- 
sane.]  {Vh*:m.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C-y^H,.^,  reseuibling  par- 
aflliio  ;  —  so  called  becauw:  ea<;li  molecule  luuj  twenty-six 
atoms  of  carbon.     I  Written  also  hcxacomne.'] 

Hex'eao  (liSks'Su),  n.  [Gr.  i'f  nix.'}  (Chem.)  Same 
as  Hexylk.nk. 

Hex'1-coL'o-gy  (-I-kBI'o-jj?),  n.  [Gr.  if «  state  or  habit 
-f-  -loyy.'j  Tlic;  seiciue  which  treats  of  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  living  crcalnrcfl  to  Other  organiKms,  and  to  Iheir 
surrounding  conditions  generally.        A7.  Gtorge  Mirart. 

Hex'lne  (hSks'Tn  or-en),  n.  [Gr.  «f  mx.]  {Chm,.) 
A  liydrorarhon,  CoHkh  of  tho  acetylene  teries,  ohtidned 
artilicialiy  aa  a  colorless,  volatile,  pungent  liquid  ;  — 
called  also  hrxoi/lrnc. 

Hex-oc^ta-be^dron  {h5kB-5k'iii-Iie'dr5n),  n.    [Jfr.x-  + 
octahedron.]     {Geom.)  A  solid  having  loi- 
ty-eiglit  ccjual  triangular  fates. 

Hex-O'lc  (hfk.^o'Ik),  a.  {Chcrn.)  re- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  bexanc  ;  ah. 
hcfoic  acid. 

Hex'one  (h^ks'Sn),  n.  [Ilex-  4-  -ojic] 
(J^hem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CnH,,  ol 
the  valylene  series,  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation jiroductsof  certain  fats  and  gums. 

Hex'yl  (-11),  n.  [J/ex-  +  -yl.]  {Chcrn.)  A  compcnud 
radical,  C^Hia,  regarded  as  the  essential  residue  of  hexanct 
and  a  related  teries  of  compounds. 

Hex'yl-ene  {-en),  n.  [Jlej--  -f  -yl  4-  ethylene.] 
{Chcni.)  A  colorless,  liquid  Iiydrocarbon,  C^H,;,  of  tlio 
ethylene-  series,  produced  artificially,  and  found  as  a  nat- 
ural product  of  distillation  of  certain  coals;  alro,  any 
one  of  several  isomers  of  hezylcne  proper.  Called  ulfco 
hexeyie. 

Hex-yl'lc  (hSks-TlTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  op 
derived  from,  hexyl  or  hexane  ;  as,  hrxylic  alcohol. 

Hey  (ha),  a.     [See  High.]     High.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Hey  (ha),  inferj.  [OF.  hei ;  cf.  D.  &  G.  hei.]  1.  An 
exclamation  of  joy,  surxirise,  or  encouragement.      t<huk. 

2.  A  cry  to  set  dogs  on.  Hhak. 

Hey'da'y  (haMa'),  ind  rj.  [Cf.  G.  keida,  or  hei  da,  D. 
hci  daar.  Cf.  Hey,  an<l  'Jiiere.]  An  expression  of  frolic 
and  exultation,  and  scuiictimes  of  wonder.        £.  Jcnson. 

Hey'day'  (haMa'),  n.  [Prob.  for  high  day.  See  HiOH, 
and  Day.]  The  time  of  triumph  and  exultation  ;  hence, 
joy,  high  spirits,  frolicsomenese ;  wildness. 

The  hci/dat/  in  the  blood  is  tame.  Shak. 

In  the  heyday  of  their  victoricH.    J.  II.  yeivman. 

Hey'de-guy  (ha'de-gi),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  heyday  -f  guise.'\ 
A  kind  of  countrj-dance  or  round.     [Obs.]  SpeJtser. 

Heyh,  Heygh(lia},  «.    High.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Heyne  (han),  n.  [AS.  hean  low,  mean.]  A  wretcli  ; 
a  rascal.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hey'tlien  (ha'thra),  adi\  [Icel.  htSan.]  Hence. 
[Ob.-i.]  Chaucer. 

Hi-a'tion  (hi-a'slmn),  n.  [See  Hiatus.]  Act  of  gap- 
in^'.     [OU.]  ^/j'  T.  Broune. 

Hl-a''tUS  (-tBs),  7(.  ;  pi.  L.  Hiatus,  E.  Hutcses  (-5z). 
[L.,  fr.  hiare,  hiatum,  to  gape  ;  akin  to  E.  yawn.  See 
Yawn.]  1.  An  opening;  an  aperture  ;  a  gap  ;  a  chasm; 
esp.,  a  defect  in  a  manuscript,  where  some  part  is  lost  or 
eflaced  ;  a  space  where  something  is  wanting  ;  a  break. 

2.  (6'ro7».)  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels  in  two  suc- 
cessive words  or  syllables.  Pcpe. 

HMier'na-cle  (ln-ler'i:a-k'l).  n.  [L.  hilemaculuvi  a 
winter  residence,  pi.  hibeniactila  winter  quarters  :  cf.  F. 
hibcrnaclc.  See  Hibehsate.]  That  which  series  for 
protection  or  shelter  in  \\  inter  ;  w  inter  quarters ;  as,  the 
hibcrnaclc  of  an  animal  or  a  plant.  Martyn. 

II  Hi'ber-nac'U-lum  (hiler-iiSk'ij-inni),  n.  [See  Hi- 
Bernacle.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  winter  hud,  in  which  tho 
rudimentary  foliage  or  flower,  as  ol  njost  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  protected  by  clotely 
overlapping  scales. 

2.  {Zodl.)  A  little  case  in  which  certain  insects  paca 
the  ■«  inter. 

3.  Winter  home  or  abiding  place.  J.  Burroughs. 
Hl-ber'nal  (ht-ler'nol),  a.     [L.  hihcrnalis,  from  tho 

root  of  hi'.ins  winter  ;  akin  to  Gr.  x««J*'  niow,  Skr.  hima 
cold,  winter,  enow:  cf.  F.  hibernal.]  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  winter ;  wintry;  winterish.        ,Sir  T.  Browne. 

HtHser-nate  (hiMjer-nat;  2T7),  r.  1.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Hibernated  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hibernatino 
(-na'tlng).]  [L.  hibemare,  hibernatum,  fr.  hibermis 
wintry.  See  Hibernax.]  To  winter ;  to  pass  the  season 
of  winter  in  close  quarters,  in  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state, 
as  certain  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

Inclination  would  lead  me  to  /(iVr7iiff,  during  half  the  yrnr, 
in  this  uncon(forta[)le  chnintc  of  Great  Britain.  Smiihcy. 

Hl'ber-na'tion  (hi'ber-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hiberna- 
tion.]    The  act  or  state  of  hibernating.  £relyn. 

Hi-ber^nl-an  (ht-ber'nT-/7n),  a.  [L.  Ilibemin  Ire- 
land.] Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibeniia,  now  Ireland  ;  Irieh. 
^71.    A  native  or  an  iuliabitant  of  Ireland. 

Hl-ber'nl-clsm  (-sTz'm),    l7(.    An  idiom  or  mode  of 

Ht-ber'nl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  j  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Irish.  Todd. 

Hl-ber'no-Celt'IC  (-nS-ESl'tTk),  n.  The  native  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  ;  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  Ireland.     Also  adj. 

EU-blS'CQS  (ht-bis'kus),  71.  [L.,  marsh  mallow;  cf. 
Gr.  i^icTKo?.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees),  some  species  of  which  h.ive  large,  showy  flow- 
ers. Some  species  are  cultivated  in  India  for  their  fiber, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp.  See  Althea, 
Hollyhock,  and  Mahob. 

Hlc'ci-US  dOC'ti-US  (hik'shT-us  dok'shi-Ss).  [Cor- 
rupted fr.  L.  hie  est  doctus  this  is  a  learned  man.]  A 
juggler.     [Cani]  Hudibras. 

Hic'COngh  (hTk'kap;  277),  n.  [OE.  hicltip,  fiichef, 
hickock ;  prob.  of  imitative   origin;  cf.  D.  iS:  Dan.  hik. 
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Sw.  hicla.  Armor,  hak,  hik\  W.  ig,  F.  hoquet.'] 
{Physiol.)  A  modiiied  respiratory  movement;  a  spas- 
modic inspiration,  cousiatiiig  of  a  suddeu  contraction  of 
tho  diapbruffin,  accompanied  witli  closmre  of  the  plottis, 
60  that  further  entrance  of  air  is  prevented,  while  the 
impulse  of  tlie  colunm  of  air  entering  and  strikiug  upon 
the  closed  glottis  produces  a  sound,  or  hiccough.  [Writ- 
ten also  hickup  or  hiccup."] 

Hlc'cough  (hik'kiip;  'JT7),  v.  x.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Hic- 
coughed (-kupt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hiccoughing.]  To  have 
a  hiccough  or  hiccoughs. 

HlcJ£^0-ry  (hTk'o-rJ),  n.  [North  American  Indian 
pawcokiccora  (Capt.  J.  Smith)  a  kind  of  milk  or  oily 
liquor  pressed  from  pounded  hickory  nuts.  "  Pohickort/  " 
is  named  in  a  list  of  Virginia  trees,  in  1653,  and  this 
was  Imally  shortened  to  "hickory."  J.  H.  Tnniibufi.^ 
(Bot.)  An  American  tree  of  the  genus  CaJ-ya,  of  which 
there  are  several  species.  The  shagbark  is  the  C.  alba, 
and  has  a  very  rough  bark  ;  it  affords  the  liickory  nut  of 
the  markets.  The  pignut,  or  bro«^l  hickory,  is  the  C. 
glabra.  The  swamp  hickorj-  is  C.  amara,  having  a  nut 
whose  shell  is  very  thin  and  the  kernel  bitter. 

Hickory  Bha4.  I'Zo'Ol.)  (a)  The  mattowacca,  or  fall  her- 
ring,   ib)  Tlie  gizzard  shad. 

Hickslte  (hiksit),  n.  A  member  or  follower  of  the 
"  liberal  "  party,  headed  by  Ehas  Hicks,  which,  because 
of  a  change  of  views  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  Atonement,  seceded  from  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States,  in  1827. 

Hlck'ap  (hik'up),  n.  &  r.  i.     See  Hiccough. 

Hlck'wall' C-nal'),  1  71.     [OE.,  also    hyghwhele,   hig- 

Hlck'way''  (-wS),  )  hau-e.'}  The  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker  {Dendrocopus  minor)  of  Europe,     \_Prov. 


Hid  (hid),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Hide.    See  Hidden. 
Hld''age  (lild'aj),  H.     [From  hide  a  quantity  of  land. 


{O.  Eng.  Laic)  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  every  hide  of  land.     [Written  also  htjd'ige."] 

Hi-dal'gO  (hi-dSl'go  ;  Sp.  e-dal'g5),  ?;.  [Sp.,  contr. 
fr.  hijo  de  algo,  i.  e.,  son  of  something  ;  hijo  son  (fr.  LL. 
flius)-^  fdgo  sometliing,  fr.  L.  nliquod.  Cf.  Fiuaxgo.] 
A  title,  denoting  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  lower  class. 

Hid'den  (hid'd'n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Hide.  Concealed  ; 
put  out  oi  view  ;  secret ;  not  known  ;  mysterious. 

Hidden  fifths  or  octavea  {Miis.^,  consecutive  fifths  or 
octaves,  not  sounded,  but  suggested  or  implied  in  the 
parallel  motion  of  two  parts  towards  a  fifth  or  an  octave. 


Syn.  —  Hidden,  Secret,  Covert.  Hidden  may  denote 
either  known  to  no  one  ;  as,  a  hidden  disease;  or  inten- 
tionally concealed  ;  as.  a  hidden  purpose  of  revenge.  'Se- 
cret denotes  that  the  tiling  is  known  only  to  tiie  party 
or  parties  concerned  ;  as,  a  secret  conspiracy.  Covert  lit- 
erally denotes  what  is  not  open  or  avowed";  as,  a  '-overt 
Slan  ;  but  is  often  applied  to  what  we  mean  shall  be  iin- 
erstood,  without  openly  expressing  it ;  as,  a  covert  allu- 
sion. .  Secret  is  opposed  to  kno^L■n,  and  hidden  to  revealed. 
Bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkneas.  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secref^^Tmony 

Still  moves  with  tiune,  joined  in  connection  sweet.    Milton. 
By  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  giiile, 
"We  now  debate.  3Iilton. 

Hll'den-Ite  (hTd'den-it),  n.  [After  W.  E.  Hidden.] 
(.Vin.)  An  emerald-green  variety  of  spodumeue  foimd  in 
North  Carolina  ;  hthia  emerald, —  used  as  a  gem. 
HldMen-ly  (hld'd'n-ly),  adv.  In  a  hidden  manner. 
Hide  (hid),  V.  t.  \_imp.  Hid  (hid);  p.  p.  Hidde.v 
(hTd'd'n),  Hid;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Hiding  (hid'ing).] 
[OE.  hiden,  huden,  AS.  hfjdan;  akin  to  Gr.  K€v9eiv,  and 
prob.  to  E.  hoi'se,  hut,  and  perh.  to  E.  hitle  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  to  hoard.  Cf.  Hoard.]  1.  To  conceal,  or 
withdraw  from  sight ;  to  put  out  of  view ;  to  secrete. 

A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hilt  can  not  be  hid.   Matt.  v.  15. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid.  Shak. 

2.  To  withhold  from  knowledge ;  to  keep  secret ;  to 
refrnin  from  avowing  or  confessing. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate.     Pope. 

3.  To  remove  from  danger;  to  shelter. 

In  the  time  of  trouble  he  Etuill  hide  me  in  his  pavihon. 

I's.  xxvii.  5. 

To  hide  one's  self,  tfl  put  one's  self  in  a  condition  to  he 
nafe  :  to  s^-'^iui'  protection.  "  A  prudent  man  foreseeth 
tlie  evil,  and  hldith  him.^r//."  rror.  xxii.  ■'{.  —  To  hido 
the  face,  to  withdraw  favor.  "Thou  did^t  hide  fhij  fm-e^ 
and  I  was  troubled."  Ps.  xxx.  7.  To  hide  the  face  "from. 
(a)  To  overlook;  to  pardon.  "Hide  thii  (<iie  (mm  my 
sins."  Ps.  li.  y.  (b)  To  withdraw  favor  from  ;  to  be  dis- 
pleased with. 

Syn,  — To  conceal;  secrete;  disguise;  dissemble; 
screen  ;  cloak  ;  maj^k  ;  veil.    See  Conceal. 

Hide,  V.  i.  To  lie  concealed ;  to  keep  one's  self  out 
of  view  ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight  or  observation. 

IJrcd  to  dis;in«c,  in  public  *tifl  you  hid^.  I'opp. 

Hide  and  seek,  a  play  of  cliildren,  in  which  some  hidn 
thi-m«elves,  and  others  seek  them.  Sivijt. 

Hide,  n.  [AS.  Iiid,  earlier  h'tged ;  prob.  orig.,  land 
enough  to  support  a  family;  cf.  AS.  hlwan^  h'lgnr}, 
inernberBof  a  household,  and  K.  hind  a  peasant.]  (O. 
Kvg.  Law)  {a)  An  abode  or  dwelling,  (b)  A  measure 
of  land,  common  in  Dometwlay  Kook  and  old  English 
cliarters,  the 'piantity  of  which  is  not  well  ascertained, 
but  li.is  been  differently  estimated  at  SO,  100,  and  1'20 
acren.     [Written  also  hydr.] 

Hide.  n.  [OE.  hidcjivde.  AS.  hnd ;  akin  to  D.  hnd, 
OHO.  AS/,  G.  hnut,  Icel.  //«<?,  I).m.\t  Sw.  hnd,  L.  cutis, 
Gr.  (tuTOc  ;  and  cf.  Gr.  (tkOto?  skin,  bide,  L.  smtum  shield, 
and  IS.,  sky.     V13.]      1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either 


raw  or  dressed;  —  generally  applied  to  the  undressed 
skius  of  tlie  larger  domestic  auiuiids,  as  oxen,  horses,  etc. 

2.  The  hujuan  skin  ; —  so  called  in  contempt. 

O  timer's  heart,  wrapped  m  a  woman's  /ut/t .'        Slmk. 

Hide  (hid),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hiding,]  To  flog;  to  whip.  [Prov.  Eng.  &>  Low, 
U.  S.] 

Hlde^ound^  (hidebound'),  a.  1.  Having  the  skin  ad- 
hering so  closely  to  the  ribs  and  back  as  not  to  be  easily 
loosened  or  raised  ;  — said  of  an  animal. 

2.  {Hort.)  Having  tho  bark  so  close  and  constricting 
that  it  impedes  the  growtli ;  —  said  of  trees.  Jiaco?i. 

3.  Untractable ;  bigoted  ;  obstinately  and  bhudly  or 
stupidly  conservative.  Milton.     Carlyle. 

4.  Niggardly;  penurious.     [Obs.]  Quarles. 
Hid'e-OUS  (hld'e-us;  277),  a.     [OE.   hidous,  OF.  hi- 

dons,  hiitos,  hidus,  hisdos,  hisdous,  F.  hideux :  cf.  OF. 
hide,  hisdc,  fright ;  of  uucertaiu  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  egidi 
horror,  or  L.  hispidosus,  for  hispidtis  rough,  bristly,  E. 
hispid.]  1.  Frightful,  shocking,  or  ofiensive  to  the  eyes ; 
dreadful  to  behold ;  as,  a  hideous  monster  ;  hideous 
looks.    "A  piteous  and  hideous  spectacle."      Macaulay. 

2-  Distressing  or  offensive  to  the  ear  ;  exciting  terror 
or  dismay  ;  as,  a  hideous  noise.  "  Hideous  cries."  Shak. 

3.  Hateful ;  shocking.  "  Sure,  you  have  some  hidrous 
matter  to  deliver."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Frigbtfid  ;    ghastly  ;   grim  ;   grisly  ;   horrid  ; 
dreadful ;  terrible. 
—  Hld'e-ous-ly,  at/t.  —  Hid'e-ous-ness,  n. 

Hid'er  U'l^^'^r),  n.     One  who  hides  or  conceals. 

Hid'ing,  n.  The  act  of  biding  or  conceahug,  or  of 
withholding  from  view  or  knowledge ;  concealment. 

There  was  the  hiding  of  liis  power.        Hah.  iii.  4. 

Hid'ing:,  n.     A  flogging.     [Cunoq.]       Charles  Eeade. 

Hie  (hi),  r.  i.  [imp.  <&  p.  p.  Hied  (hid);  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Hying.]  [OE.  hirn,  hihcn,  highen,  AS.  higian  to 
hasten,  strive  ;  cf.  L.  ciere  to  put  in  motion,  call  upon, 
rouse,  Gr.  kChv  to  go,  E.  cite.'j  To  hasten  ;  to  go  in 
haste  ;  —  also  often  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  [Rare, 
except  in  poetry]  "My  husband  hies  him  home."  Shak. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies.      Dryilcn. 

Hie,  n.     Haste ;  diligence.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Hi'ems  (hi'emz),  n.     [L.]     Winter.  Shak. 

II  Hi'e-ra-pi'cra  (Id'e-ra^piTira),  ??.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Up6s 
sacred  +  7ri»cp6s  bitter.]  {Med.)  A  warming  cathartic 
medicine,  made  of  aloes  and  canella  bark.        Dunglison. 

Hl'er-arch  (hi'er-ark),  n.  [LL.  hierarcha,  Gr.  tepap- 
XQ^\  tepds  sacred  (akin  to  Skr.  ishiras  vigorous,  fresh, 
blooming)  -j-  ap;^os  leader,  ruler,  fr.  apxeLv  to  lead,  rule  : 
cf.  F.  hitrarque.]  One  who  has  high  and  controlling 
authority  in  sacred  tilings  ;  the  chief  of  a  sacred  order  ; 
as,  princely  hicrarchs.  Milton. 

Hi'er-arc5l'al  (-ark'^l),  )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

Hi'er-arcll'lc(-ark'Tk),  j  "  Thegreat/tiVrffrrAi?? stan- 
dard." 3IiUon. 

Hrer-arch'lC-al  (-ark'I-kffl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hierarchique.] 
Pertaining  to  a  hierarchy.  —  Hl'er-arch'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Hl'er-arch'lsm  (lii'er-ark'Iz'm),  71.  The  principles  or 
authority  of  a  hierarchy. 

The  more  dominant  JiierarcJiism  of  the  West.    Mihnan. 

Hl'er-aich^y  (->;),  n.  ;  pi.  Hierarchies  (-Tz).  [Gr. 
icpapTfia  :  cf.  F.  hit'rarchie.]  1.  Domiuiou  or  authority 
in  -sacred  things. 

2.  A  body  of  official.!  disposed  organically  in  ranks  and 
orders  each  subordinate  to  the  one  above  it ;  a  body  of 
ecclesiastical  rulers. 

3.  A  form  of  government  administered  in  the  church 
by  patriarchs,  raetroi)olitaii£,  archbishops,  bithops,  and, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  by  priests.  Shipley, 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  holy  beings. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  .  .  .  fur  distinction  serve 

Of  hiciinchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees.  Milton. 

Hier-at'ic  (bi'er-St'Tk),  a.  [L.  hieraticus,  Gr.  iepan- 
(cds  ;  akin  to  Upos  sacred:  cf.  F.  hieratitjue.]  Conse- 
crated to  sacred  uses;  sacerdotal ;  pertaining  to  priests. 

Hieratic  character,  a  mode  of  ancient  Egyptian  writing  ; 
a  modified  form  of  liieroglyphics,  tending  toward  a  cur- 
sive hand  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  sacerdotal 
character,  as  the  demotic  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
people. 

It  was  a  false  notion  of  the  Greeks  that  of  the  throe  kinds  of 
writing  used  bv  the  Egyptians,  two  —  for  that  reason  called  hier- 
oglyphic and  hieratic — were  emploved  only  for  sacred,  while 
the  third,  the  demotic,  was  employed  for  s-ecular.  purposes.  No 
such  distinction  is  discovt-rabk'  nii  the  more  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments;  but  we  retain  the  old  names  founded  on  misap- 
prehension. W.ll.  Ward  {Johnson's  Cyc). 

Hl^er-pC'ra-cy  (ht'er-Sk'rA-sJ),  n.  [Gr.  tepd?  sacred 
-j-  Kparely  to  be  strong,  rule.]  Government  by  ecclo- 
siastica  ;  a  hierarchy.  JeJ^crsoyi. 

Hi'er-0-glyph  (hVer-ft-glTf),  1  n.    [Cf.  F.  hierogh/phc 

Hi'er-0-glyph'lc  (-glTflk),    |      See  Hieroglyphic,  a.] 

1.  A  sacred  character  ;  a  character 
in  picture  writing,  as  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Mexicans,  etc.     Specific- 
ally, in  the  plural,  the  picture  writing 
of  the  ancient  Kgyj^ian  priests.    It  is 
made  up  of  three,  or,  as   some 
four  classes  of  characters :  first. 
hieroglyphic  j)roper,  or  figurative,  in         -  n^i^TT^i 
which  tlie  representation  of  the  ob-        f'lh'^^iiPl 
ject  conveys  tlie  idea   of  tlie  object        ^^.lii^jLlU 
itself;  second,  the  idcnqraphic,  con-  ,,.        ,     ,.      ,, 
sisting  of  «yinbol»  r..pro«.ntinK  idea,,  ";,;™f^'''''S/  obS 
not  sounds,  as  an  OMtrich  feather  is  a      hskj. 

symbol  of  truth;  third,  thv.  phonetic, 
consisting  of  symbols  employed  as  syllables  of  a  word, 
or  as  letters  of  the  alphabet,  having  a  certain  sound,  as 
a  hawk  represented  tho  vo.vel  a. 

2.  Any  character  or  figure  which  has,  or  is  supposed 
to  have,  a  hidden  or  mysterious  signiticance  ;  hence,  any 
unintrlligihlo  or  illegible  character  or  mark.     [Cnlloq.] 

HI  er-0-glyph'lC  (-glTf'Tk),    \a.      [L.  hieroglyphicus, 
HI  er-0-glyph'lcal{-I-kfll),  (      Gr.   tepoyAuf/iiicos  ;   It- 


....  ^'^t  - 


p6^  sacred -f  yAiii^eic  to  carve:  cf.  F.  kieroglyphique.'] 
\.  Emblematic ;  expresoive  of  some  meaniu:.^  by  cliai- 
acters,   pictures,  or   figures;    as,  hieroglyphic  writing; 
a  hieroglyphic  obelisk. 

Pages  tio  hotter  than  blanks  to  common  minds,  to  hie.  hifro. 
ff/yjjAiciii  of  widest  aecreta.  I'rof.  WiUon. 

2.  Keseinbling  hieroglyphics;  not  decipherable.  "An 
hi-^ro'j/yjdiir'd  scrawl."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hier-e-glyph'iC-al-ly  (hi'er-6-glif'T-kal-lJ),  adv.  In 
hieroglyphics. 

Hier-Ogly-phist  (hi'er-5g'lT-ftst  or  hi'er-o-glTf''Tst ; 
2771,  n.     One  versed  in  hieroglyphics.  Crliddon. 

Hl'er-O-gram  (lu'er-o-grSm),  n.  [Gr.  tepoy  sacred  + 
■grain.]     A  form  of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

Hi'er-o-gTam-mat'ic  (-matlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hihogram- 
matiqiip.]  Written  in,  or  pertaining  to,  liierograms; 
expressive  of  sacred  writing.  Pp.  Warburton. 

Hl'er-0-gram'ma-tlst  (grarn'matTst),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hierograminatiste.]  A  writer  of  hierograms ;  also,  one 
skilled  in  hierogl^-pbics.  Greenhill. 

Hier-O-grapll'lC  (-grSfTk),  la.     [L.  hierographirus, 

Hl'er-o-grapli'ic-al  (-T-kal), )  Gr.  Ifpoypa^nKo^:  ct. 
F.  hierogr,!phi'jue.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  sacred  wTiting. 

Hi^er-OgTa-phy  (-Sg'ra-fJ),  n.  [Gr.  cepoypo^ta ;  it- 
poq  sacred  -A^  ypd'huv  to  write:  cf.  F.  hierograjdiit-.] 
Sacred  writing.     [A'.]  Bailey. 

Hi'er-Ol'a-try  (hT'er-51'a-try),  n.  [Gr.  iepQ<;  sacred  V 
Aarpeta  worship,  AaTpeveir  to  worship.]  The  worship  of 
saints  or  sacred  thinpF.     [P.]  Coleridae. 

Hl'er-0-lOg'ic  (-o-15j'Tk},  I  «.      [Cf.  F.  hierologique.] 

Hi  er-O-IOg'lc-al  (-T-knl),  (      Pertaining  to  hierology. 

Ei'er-ol'o-glst  t-ol'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in,  or  wiio 
.studies,  hierology. 

Hi'er-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  v.  [Gr.  UpoXoyCa  ;  iepds  sacred  + 
Adyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  hierclogie.]  A  treatise  on  sacred 
things;  especially,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  an- 
cient writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Egj'ptians,  or  a 
treatise  on  that  science. 

Hi'er-O-man'cy  (hT'er-o-mSn'sj?),  n.  [Gr.  Icpos  sacred 
-|- /xai'Tet'ix  divination:  cf.  F.  hi' romantic.]  Divination 
by  observing  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Hl'er-0-mar'tyr  (-mar'ter),  «.  [Gr.  iepos  sacred  -f- 
E.  martyr.]     A  priest  who  becomes  a  martyr. 

II  Hl'e-roin-ne'nion  (lu'e-rSm-ne'mou),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  Lipop^vriii.fniv ;  tepo?  sacred  +  p.vrjixuiv  mindful,  fr.  /ira- 
o-0ai  to  think  on,  remember.]  {Or.  Anfiq.)  1.  The  sacred 
secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each  state  belonging  to  tlie 
Amphictyonic  Council,  along  with  the  deputy  or  min- 
ister. Liddell  &  Scott. 

2.  A  magistrate  who  had  charge  of  religious  niatterf, 
as  at  Byzantium.  Liddell  (&  Scott. 

I!  Et'er-on  (hi'er-5n),  n.  [Gr.  Upov.]  A  consecrated 
place  ;  esp.,  a  temple. 

Hi'er-on'y-mlte  (hT'er-Sn'T-mit),  n.  [From  St.  Ilier- 
07iVWJ/.T,  or  Jerome.]     {Eccl.)  See  Jerontmite. 

Hl-er'0-pIiant  (hi-5r'o-f(rnt  or  hi'er-;  277),  n.  [L. 
hierophanta,  hierophanles,  Gr.  iepo^afTT)?  ;  iepog  sacred 
-j- (^atVeii*  to  show,  make  knoi^Ti :  cf.  F.  hiSrophante.] 
The  presiding  priest  who  initiated  candidates  at  tlie 
Elcujsinian  mysteries ;  hence,  one  who  teaches  the  mys- 
teries and  duties  of  religion.  Abp.  I'ottcr. 

Ei'er-O-plian'tiC  (hi'er-o-f3n'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  iepoi^.a»'Ti- 
K6<i.]     Of  or  relating  to  hierophants  or  their  teacliings. 

Eier-OS'CO-py  (luer-Ss'ko-pJ),  n.  [Gr.  lepoo-KOiri'a 
divination  ;  iepos  sacred -}- CTKOTreii'  to  view.]  Divination 
by  inspection  of  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

II  Hl'er-O-Uie'ca  (hier-o-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  -cm  {  -se). 
[KL..  fr.  Gr.  iepo07j«ij ;  iepo'«  sacred  -j-  flijicq  chest.]  A 
receptacle  for  sacred  objects. 

Hi'er-our'gy  (hi'er-our'jj-),  "■  [Gr.  lepoupyt'o  ;  Up6^ 
sacred  +  epyoi'  work.]  A  sacred  or  holy  wor)t  or  wor- 
ship.    [C>bs.]  _  Waierland. 

HMa-lu'tm  (hi'ffl.-lu'tYn),  T(.    See  Hiohfalutikg. 

Hlg'gle  (hTg'g'l).  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Higgled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  ]ir.  S:  vb.  n.  Higgling  (-glTng).]  [Cf.  Haggle,  or 
Huckster.]     1.  To  hawk  or  peddle  provisions. 

2.  To  chaffer ;  to  stickle  for  small  advantages  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  ;  to  haggle. 

A  person  accustomed  to  hi'jQle  about  taps.      JejJ'ini. 
To  truck  and  hi<jgb-  for  a  private  good.       Etwr^im. 

Hlg'gle-dy-pig'gle-dy  (hTg'g'l-dJ-pTg'g'l-dJ),  adv. 
In  confusion;  topsy-turvy.     [Volloq.]  Johnson, 

Hig'gler  (htg'gler),  n.     One  who  higgles. 

High  (hi),  V.  i.     [See  HiE.]     To  hie.     [Obs,] 

Men  must  high  them  apticc,  and  make  haste.    Hottand. 

Hlgb  (hi),  a.  [Compar.  Higher  (-er) ;  snperl.  High- 
est.] [OE.  hiqh,  heqh,  hey,  heh,  AS.  hci'ih,  heh ;  akin  to 
OS.  hah,  OFries.  hag,  hach,  D.  hoog,  OHG.  hoh,  G.  hoch, 
Icel.  har,  Sw.  hiJg,  Dan.  hid,  Goth,  hauhs,  and  to  Icel. 
haugr  mound,  G.  hUget  hill,  Lith.  kauka7-as.]  1.  Ele- 
vated above  any  starting  point  of  measurement,  a;:  a 
line,  or  surface ;  having  altitude ;  lifted  up  ;  raised  or 
extcntled  in  the  direction  of  the  zenith;  lofty;  tall;  as, 
a  hig/i  mountain,  tower,  tree  ;  the  sun  is  high. 

2.  Ut-garded  as  raised  up  or  elevated  ;  distinguiehed  ; 
rcmarkaltle  ;  conspicuous  ;  superior  ;  —  used  indefinitely 
cir  relatively,  and  often  in  figurative  senses,  which  are  un- 
derstood from  the  connection;  as  :  — 

(a)  Elevated  in  character  or  (juality,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual;  preeminent;  honorable;  as,  high  aiuie, 
or  motives.     "  The  highest  f.aculty  of  the  soul."    Ilarter. 

{b)  Ex.alted  iti  social  standing  or  general  cRtiniation, 
or  in  rank,  reputation,  office,  and  the  like  ;  dignified  ; 
as,  she  was  welcomed  in  the  highest  circles. 

He  WBH  a  wight  of  h't/h  renown.  S/mk. 

(r)  Of  noble  birth  ;  illustrious  ;  as,  of  high  family. 

('/)  Of  great  strength,  force,  importance,  and  the  liltr  ; 
strong;  mighty ;  powerful  ;  violent ;  BometimcH,  tri- 
umphant; victorious;  majestic,  otc. ;  as,  a  high  wind; 
high  passions.  '*  With  rather  a  high  manner."  Thackeray. 

Strong  is  thy  hand,  and  hir/h  i»  thy  right  hand.    /*.*.  Ixxxix.  13. 
Can  heavenly  mindit  mich  hii/li  resentment  ohow  ?    Drpdm. 


ale,   senate,   care,   Am,   iirm,   ask,   final,   ^W ;    eve,   event,   Cnd,   fCrn,   recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   ftbey.   Orb,   &dd ; 
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(e.)  Very  ivbstraot;  diflicult  to  comprehend  or  sur- 
mount ;  grand ;  liuble. 

HdIIi  iiu-L't  to  li(!iir  luij  aiif^wcT  mich  ///;;//  tliingH.      S/iiik. 
I'lain  living  mid  ftit/'t  tliiiikiiit,'  tire  no  iimru.     Wonlswordi. 
(/)  Costly;  dear  in  price;  extravagant;  as,  to  liold 
goods  at  a  Idtih  price. 

ir  th(?y  muBt  be  good  ut  so  hiuh  a  rate,  tliey  know  tlioy  inuy 
be  Mule  lit  a  clieapcr.  Si'iii/t. 

{(j)  Arrogant ;  lofty  ;  boaattul ;  proud  ;  ostentatious ; 
—  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

An  hi'ih  look  and  a  proud  heart  ...  is  ein.    Prot'.  xxl.  4. 

His  forces,  after  nil  tlio  high  discoursed,  amounted  reiilly  but 

to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  ClurciKtuu. 

3.  Posses-siiig  a  characteristic  tjuallty  in  a  supremo  or 
superior  degree  ;  as,  high  {i.  c,  intense)  lieat ;  Hf/h  (f.  e., 
full  or  quite)  noon  ;  high  (i.  c,  ricli  or  spicy)  seasoning  ; 
high  (i.  e.,  complete)  pli!asure  ;  high  (i.  e.,  deep  or  vivid) 
color  ;  high  (i'.  c,  extensive,  tliorough)  scliolarship,  etc. 

i/if//i  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were.       ^jminLr, 
High  sauces  and  spices  are  fetched  from  the  Indies.    liakm; 

4.  (Coo/cCTi/)  Strong-scented;  slightly  tainted  ;  as,  epi- 
cures do  not  (rook  game  before  it  is  higk. 

6.  (il/«5.)  Acute  or  sharp  ;  —  opposed  to  *7n/(ie  or  ^ow/ 
as,  a  high  note. 

6.  (Phon.)  Made  with  a  high  position  of  some  part  of 
the  tongue  in  rehation  to  the  palate,  as  e  Cove),  oo  Ifood). 
See  Guide  to  I'ronuitcialion,  §§  10,  11. 

High  admiral,  the  chief  admiral.  —  High  altar,  the  prin- 
cipal altar  m  a  church.  —  High  and  dry,  out  of  water ; 
out  of  ivach  of  the  currc-ut  or  tide;  —said  of  a  ve.-i.sel, 
•aground  or  l.iMrli,.,!.  High  and  mighty,  arrogant;  over- 
bearing. ,  (( ■i:llnq.\  High  art,  art  ivhicli  de.als  with  lofty 
and  dlgnillud  .■iiilijrrts  and  is  rharactcrizcil  hv  an  I'lcvated 
style  avoiding  .all  incrrtri.ioiiH.lisiiIav.  High  bailiff,  the 
chief  bailiff.  —High  Church,  ^nxl  Low  Church,  lunci^clesi- 
astical  parties  in  the  Chunli  of  Kilghuid  and  llic  I'iotes- 
tant  Episcopal  Church.  Tlie  liigh-churiluiicii  niipjiasize 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession,  and  liuld,  in  gen- 
eral, to  a  sacramental  presence  in  the  Kiirliarist,  to  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  to  the  sole  valiilitv  of  Kpiscopal 
ordination.  Theyattach  much  iiniiortaini-  toceremoiiies 
and  symbols  in  worship.  Lowh  liiir,  jinuu  lay  less  stress 
on  these  points,  and,  in  many  instaiires,  reject  alto- 
gether the  pecuhar  tenets  of  the  high-i-hiircli  .hcIiooI.  See 
Broad  Chuech.  —High  constable  (/jnn,  a  chief  of  con- 
stabulary. See  Constable,  ?(.,■_'. —High  commission  court, 
a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  erected 
and  united  to  the  regal  power  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1.).59.  On  account  of  the  abuse  of  its  powers  it  was  .abol- 
ished in  1641.  —High  day  (.Sci/p/.).  all.ilv  or  feast  day. 
John  xix.  31.  —High  festival  IKrrl.l,  a  festival  to  lie  oh- 
served  with  full  ceremiiiiial.  -High  Gorman,  e;  High  Dutch. 
See  under  QebmAN.  —High  Jinks,  an  old  S -..ttish  pistim  •  ; 
hence,  noisy  revelry;  wild  sport.  [roUoij.]  "AH  the 
/iighjmks  of  the  count  v,  wlii'ii  the  lad  comes  of  age."  /'. 
Hiirrison.  —  High  latitude  ( '.v,;,/, ),  one  designated  by  the 
higher  figures ;  conHeci^tiently,  a  Latitude  remote  from  the 
eiiuator.  —  High  life,  life  among  the  aristocr.acy  or  the 
rich.  —  High  Uvor,  one  who  indulges  in  a  rich  diet.  — 
High  living,  a  feeding  upon  rich,  pampering  food.  —  High 
Mass.  {K.  ('.  (•//.>  See  under  Mass. —High  mlUlng,  a  proc- 
ess of  making  HeMr  Irom  grain  by  sever.al  successive 
grindings  and  mtenne.liate  sorting,  instead  of  by  a  single 
grinding.  —  High  noon,  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian.  —  High  place  (  Ser/^,/. ),  an  eiiiiiienee  or  mound 
on  winch  sacrilices  were  oltered.  -  High  priest.  See  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —High  reUef.  iFirif  .I//.si  See  Alto-rilievo. 

—  High  school.  See  under  School.  —High  seas  (Lntru  the 
open  sea ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  not  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  any  particular  sovereignty,  usually  distant 
three  miles  or  more  from  the  coast  line.  Wharfon.  — 
High  steam,  steam  having  a  high  pressure.  —  High  steward, 
the  chief  steward.  —  High  tea,  tea  witli  me.ats  and  o.\tra 
relishes.  —  High  tide,  the  greatest  flow  of  the  tide  ;  high 
water.  —High  tims.  (n)  Quite  time  ;  full  time  for  the  oc- 
casion, ib)  A  time  of  great  excitement  or  enjoyment ; 
a  carousal.  [Slang]—  High  treason,  treason  against  the 
sovereign  or  the  state,  the  highest  civil  offense.  See 
Treason. 

dgp^It  is  now  sufficient  to  speak  of  high  treason  aa 
treason  simply,  seeing  that  petty  treason,  as  a  distinct 
oflense,  has  been  abolished.  Moziey  &  W. 

—  High  water,  the  utmost  flow  or  greatest  elevation  of 
f        the  tide  ;  also,  the  time  of  such  elevation.  —  High-water 

mark,  (a)  That  line  of  the  seashore  to  which  the  waters 
ordinarily  reach  at  higli  water.  (6)  A  mark  showing  the 
highest  level  readied  by  water  in  a  river  or  other  body  of 
fresh  water,  as  in  time  of  freshet.  —  High-water  shrub 
{Bol.\  a  composite  shrub  (/»«  /i-«<p.«cCT;.t),growing  in  salt 
marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  — 
High  wine,  distilled  spirits  cont.aining  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol ;  — usually  in  the  plural.— To  be  on  a  high  horse, 
to  be  on  one's  dignity ;  totiearone'sself  loltilv.    [Cnlloq.] 

—  With  a  high  hand,  in)  With  power;  in  force;  trium- 
phantly. "  The  chUdren  of  Israel  went  out  wilh  a 
high,  hand."  Ex.  xiv.  8.  (b)  In  an  overbearing  manner, 
arbiti-arily.  They  governed  the  city  with  a  high  hand. '' 
Joivelt  {Tnncyd.). 

Syn.  —  Tall ;  lofty ;  elevated  ;  noble  ;  exalted  :  super- 
cilious ;  proud ;  violent ;  full ;  dear.    See  Tall. 

High  (hi),  adv.  In  a  high  manner;  in  a  high  place  ; 
to  a  great  altitude  ;  to  a  great  degree  ;  largely  ■  in  a  su- 
perior imanner;  eminently  ;  powerfully.  "And  reasoned 
high."    Milton.     "I  can  not  reach  so  Ai'j/i."    Shnk, 

<^^  High  is  extensively  used  in  the  formation  of 
compound  words,  niost  of  \yhich  are  of  very  obvious  signi- 
fication ;  as,  ft(orA-aiined,*is/i-arched,  Aii;^-aspiring.  /i for- 
bearing, /wyA-bpastmg,  AioA-browed,  high-createS,  hiah- 
crovviied,  AijiA-desigiiing,  AiyA-engendered,  /iiV/A-feediug, 
/,/9/t-flaming  A,3A-flavored,  hi.il-sRr.m^,  A<<;A-heaped 
/'/.ii7/t-heeled,A!<7A-priee,l,/,,,,;,.reared.Ai.;/,-resolved,AW 
rigged,  AmA-roofed,  Ai.//,-seate.l,  A^;//-sl„,uldered,  Aio/i- 
soaring,  Aj<;A-toweriiig,  A.y/,-voiced,  and  the  like. 

T  ?'^-  f?  ■'°,"'  everywhere  ;  in  all  supposable  places ;  as, 
I  hunted  AijA  imrt /oiD.    [Colloq.] 

High,  n.  1.  An  elevated  place ;  a  superior  region  ;  a 
height ;  the  sky ;  heaven. 

2.  People  of  r.ank  or  high  station  ;  as,  hiah  and  low. 

3.  {Card  Playing)  The  highest  card  dealt" or  drawn. 
High,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game,  a  game  at  cards  :  —also 

called  all  fours,  nld  sledfif.  and  sfr-en  up.—  In  high  and  low, 
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utterly ;  completely ;  in  every  respect.    [Ofts.l   Cliancer. 

—  On  high,  aloft ;  above. 

I  lie  iluynirin;;  irmii  on  tiigli  hath  vl»ited  u».    Lukr  1.  78. 

—  The  Most  High,  llioSu]>renio  Being;  God. 

High  (III),  V.  i.     T,,  rise  ;  as,  tile  sun  hiqhelh.     [0(/.v.l 

HlghTllnd'er  (lii'l>ind'cr),  n.  A  rnflian  ;  one  wlio 
hounds,  or  s|,iea  ii|i,„i.  an.itlicr  ;  — app.  eHji.  to  the  members 
of  certain  alleged  s,,, a,  lies  umong  the  Cliinese.     \_U.  .S.J 

Hlgh'-blown'  (lu'l.ini,'),  a.  fnliutod,  as  with  conceit. 

Hlgh'born' Uo'lioi'ii'),  n.     Of  noble  birtli.  Shak. 

Hlgh'-bred'  (lii'brad'),  o.  Bred  in  higii  life;  of  pure, 
blood.  Byron. 

Hlgh'-bullt'  (hi'bllt'),  a.    Of  lofty  structure  ;  tall. 

"  High-built  organs."  Tennyson. 

Tlie  higli-htiiU  elephant  his  castle  rears.  ( 'i-vi'rh. 

Hlgh'-Church' (lii'chflrcli'),  rt.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  favoring,  the  party  called  the  Higli  Church,  or  their 
doctrines  or  policy.     See  High  Church,  under  HlOH,  «. 

High'-church'lsm  (-Iz'ni),  n.    The  principles  of  the 

high-c-liiircli  paiiy. 

Hlgh'-churcli'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  Quo 

who  holds  higli-eliiirih  principles. 

Hlgh'-church'man-shlp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
higli-chiireliniaii.  ./.  H.  Newman. 

Hlgh'-co!  ored  (lunsiU'erd),  a.  1.  Having  a  strong, 
deep,  or  gl.u  ill!;  ei,l„r  ;  Hushed.  Shak. 

2.  Vivid  ;  strung  or  forcible  in  representation;  hence, 
exaggerateil ;  as,  a  hii/h^roh.nd  description. 

Hlgh'-em-bowed'  (Iii'.-in-lii3d'),  a.  Having  lofty 
arches.     "  The  high-rinljoircd  roof."  Milton. 

Hlgh'er-lng  (hi'Sr-ing),  a.  Rising  higher  ;  ascending. 
Ill  ever  7n!7/e?roi!7  eagle  circles.  Teimgson. 

Hlgh'fa-lu'llng  (hi'fa-lu'tTng),  n.  [Perh.  a  corrup- 
tion of  /lig/ijlightiiig.]  lligli-llown,  bombastic  language. 
[Written  also  hij'aiuliii.']     l.Jocalcr,  U.  S.']  Loirell. 

Hlgh'-fed'  (lii'fiid'),  ".     P.ampcred  ;  fed  luxuriously. 

Hlgh'-Un'ished  (hi'fln'Isht),  a.  Finished  with  great 
care  ;  polished. 

HIgh'fll'er  (hi'fll'er),  n.  One  who  is  extravagant  in 
prefeiisioiis,  opinions,  or  manners.  Sivi/t. 

High'-flown'  (hi 'f  ion'),  a.  1.  Elevated;  proud. 
•'  Jlig/i-jloini  hopes."  Deiiham. 

2.  Turgid;  I'xtravagaut ;  bombastic;  inflated;  as, 
high-flo:rn  language.  M.  Arnold. 

Hlgh'-flushed'  (Id'Ausht'),  a.     Elated.  Young. 

Hlgh'lly'ing  (hi'lli  Tug),  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions 
or  ambition.     "  JUiihllging,  arbitrary  kings."     Vryden. 

Hlgh'-gO' (lil'gij'),  ?'.     A    spree  ;  a  revel.     \_Low'] 

High'-handed  (lii'laXiid'ed),  a.  Overbearing;  op- 
pressive; arbitrary;   vinleiit  ;  as,  a.  high-handed  act. 

Hlgh'-heart'ed  (lu'liiirt'iSil),  a.  Full  of  courage  or 
uoiileness ;  high-smiled.  —  High'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Hlgh'-hoe' (hi'ho'),  M.  (Zoi/?.)  The  European  green 
woi.ilpecker  or  yaffle.       [Written  also  hiqh-hoo.'] 

Hlgh'-hold'er  (bi'hold'Er),  n.  (,Zool.)  The  flicker ; 
—  called  also  high-hole.     [_Local,  V.  «.] 

High'land  (hi^knid),  «.  Elevated  or  mountainous 
land;  (often  in  the  pi.)  an  elevated  region  or  country; 
as,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Highland  lUng,  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  High- 
landers;  a  sort  of  hornpipe. 

Hlgh'land-er  (-cr),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands, 
esi.eeially  of  the  Highland.^  of  Scotland. 

Hlgh'land-ry  (-rj),  n.    Highlanders,  collectively. 

Hlgh'-loW  (hi'lo'),  n.     A  Laced  boot,  ankle  high. 

Hlgh'ly,  adv.  In  a  high  manner,  or  to  a  high  degree  ; 
very  ntuch  ;  as,  highly  esteemed. 

Blgh'men  (lu'mcn),  n.  pi.  Loaded  dice  so  contrived 
as  to  turn  up  high  numbers.     [Ois.]    Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Hlgh'-met'tled  (hi'met't'ld),  a.  Having  abundance 
of  mettle  ;  ardent ;  full  of  fire  ;  as,  a  hiqh-meltled  steed. 

Hlgh'-mlnd'ed  (hi'mlnd'Sd),  a.  i.  Proud;  arro- 
gant.   {<:)hs.'\ 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Itoiii.  xi.  20. 

2.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  honorable  pride;  of 
or  pertaining  to  elev.ated  principles  and  feelings ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  — opposed  to  mean. 

Jh.r>!-niiivhjl.  manly  recognition  of  those  truths.     A.  Norton. 

High'-mlnd  efl-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  high- 
iiiimled:  nobleness;  inagn.aniraity. 

High'most'  (hi'mosf),  a.     Highest.     [06s.]       Shak. 

Hlgh'ness,  n.  [AS.  hedhnes."]  1.  The  state  of  being 
high  ;  elevation  ;  loftiness. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  kings,  princes,  or  other 
persons  of  rank  ;  as.  His  Koyal  Irighness.  Shak. 

High'-palmed'  (lii'plamd'),  a.  (Zoiil.)  Having  high 
antlers  ;  bearing  full-grown  antlers  aloft. 

High'-pres'sure  (hi'prSsh'ur;  135),  a.  1.  Having 
or  involving  a  pressure  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
atmosphere; — said  of  steam,  air,  water,  etc.,  and  of 
steam,  air,  or  hydraulic  engines,  water  wheels,  etc. 

2.  Fig.  :  Urgent ;  intense ;  as,  a  high-pressure  busi- 
ness or  social  life. 

High-pressure  engine,  an  en^ne  in  which  steam  at  high 
pressure  is  used.  It  may  be  either  a  condensing  or  a  non- 
condensing  engine.  Formerly  the  term  was  used  only  of 
the  latter.    See  Steam  engine. 

High'  priest'  (hi'  prest').  (Ecel.)  A  chief  priest ; 
esp.,  the  lie.ad  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

High'-priest'hood  (-h»d),  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or 
position  of  a  high  priest. 

High'-priest'shlp,  n.    High-priesthood. 

High'-prln'ei-pled  (lii'prln'sl-p'ld),  a.  Possessed  of 
noble  or  honor.able  principles. 

High'-proof  (hi'proof),  a.  1.  Highly  rectified  ;  very 
strongly  alcoholic  ;  as,  high-proof  spirits. 

2.  So  .as  to  stand  any  test.  *'  We  are  high-proof  mel- 
ancholy." Shak. 

Hlgh'-ralsed'  (hi'razd'),  a.  1.  Elevated;  raised 
aloft ;  upreared. 

2.  Elated  with  great  ideas  or  hopes.  Milton. 

High'-reach'lng  (hi'rech'Ing),  n.  Reaching  high  or 
upward  ;  hence,  ambitious  ;  aspiring.  Shak. 
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Hlgh'-red'  (hi'rgd'),  fi.  Of  a  Htrong  red  color. 
Hlgh'road'  (.lu'rod'j,  n.  A  liigliway  ;  a  much  traveled 

or  iii;liii  r<i;t.|. 

High'-aea'soned  (-fie'z'nd),  a,  Enricljcd  with  epice 
ari'i  r..ii.liiii(.-iiib  ;  li>-ii(;e,  exciting;  piquant. 

High'-slght  ed  (hiViVfid),  a.  ioukiiig  upward ;  eu- 
pt'r<-i)iniii,.  ,S/tak. 

Hlgh'-BOUled'  (hi'HoldO,  a.  Having  a  higli  or  noble 
Bpint ;  lioii'naljle.  j^\  jLverett. 

Hlgh'-sound  Ing  (hi'Hound'tut;),  n.  Pompoua;  noiey; 
OHti-iit;ilioiiH  ;  Hi,  hiiiJL-.irmndiyi'f  wordy  or  titled. 

High'-splr'lt-ed  (lii'sptrau^d),  a.  Full  of  Bplrit  or 
natural  (In-;  haughty;  courag(;ou«;  impctuouw ;  not 
brooking  restraint  or  opponilion. 

Hlgh'-step'per  (lii'atep'per),  n.  A  lior«e  that  moves 
with  a  hi^;h  Htnp  or  proud  gait ;  hence,  a  pcriton  having  a 
proiiil  h.-aring.      [Colloo.-] 

High'-slom'ached  (J'i'stQm'akt),  a.  Havhig  a  lofty 
Hpirit  ;  haughty.     lObs.)  Shak. 

.  Hlgh'-strung'  (lii'strfingO,  a.  Btnmg  to  a  high 
pitch;  Hpiritf'l  ;  Bcnsitive  ;  as,  s.  kigli-sfninf/ hori^e. 

High'-SWell  Ing  (-swei'Ing),  n.     Intiuted;    boaatfuL 

Hight  (,lijl  I,  ?/.     A  variant  of  Height, 

Hlght  (liit),  r.  f.  &  I.     [imp.  HioHT,  Hot  (hSt),  «.  p, 

HlOlIT,  HOTK    l,lloL),  HOTEN    (lio't'u).      BpC  HOTE.]     [OE. 

hrlfenjiiiihtntjintni,  hoten  ;  v\m  hight,  hatte,  hette,  is 
called,  was  called,  AS.  Itatan  to  call,  name,  be  called,  to 
command,  promifie  ;  alco  hatte  is  called,  was  called ; 
akin  to  G.  hrissen  to  call,  be  called,  bid,  Goth,  hnitan  to 
call,  in  the  passive,  to  be  called.]  1.  To  bo  called  or 
named.     {Archaic  &  Poeilc] 

E^^  In  the  form  kir/hl,  it  is  used  in  a  paasive  sense  as  a 
present,  meaning  f.v  raUrd  or  nnnieff.  also  as  a  preterite, 
vox  rnlli>d  or  luimpd.  This  form  haa  also  been  used  as 
a  past  participle.    Bee  Hote. 

The  great  poet  of  Italy, 

That  hxuhtt  Dtrnte.  Chancer. 

Bright  woB  her  hue,  and  Gcraldine  she  hight.    Surrt-y. 

Kntorcd  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Tenchcr. 

i  atlier  he  /li'jht,  and  lie  was,  in  tlic  partiih.       lonaf'-nouj.. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hi{/ht.  Jiyron. 

2.  To  command  ;  to  direct ;  to  impel.     [Ohs."] 

But  the  8nd  Ptoel  seizctl  not  where  it  Wiib  hight 

Upon  tlie  cliild,  but  soniewJiat  sliort  did  full,      SjieuKr. 

3.  To  commit;  to  intrust.     \_Obs.'\ 

Yet  cliarce  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hi'jht.    Spmser. 

4.  To  promise.     [O//.?,] 

He  hatl  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  Maht.       Chaucer. 

Hlght'en-er  (hit''n-er),  n.     That  which  heightens. 

Highth  ( hith  or  liTtth),  n.    Variant  of  Height.  [O^j.] 

Hlgh'-toned'  (hi'tondO,  a.    1.  High  in  tone  or  sound. 

2.  Elevated;  high-principled;  honorable. 
In  whose  high-toncO  impartial  mind 
Decrees  of  mortal  rank  and  Etatc 
Sefm  objects  of  indifferent  wcit;lit.     Sir  W.  .'^rott. 

HIgh'-top'  (hi'top/),  "-    A  ship's  mad;hcad.      Shak. 

Hlgii'ty-tigh'ty_(JiI'ty-ti'tJ'),  «■     Hoity-toity. 

High'way  (hi'waO,  n.  A  road  or  wav  open"  to  the 
use  of  the  public  ;  a  main  road  or  thoroughfare. 

Syn.  — Way;  road;  path;  course. 

High'way'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  HiGmvAy:srEN  (-men). 
One  who  roh.s  on  tlie  public  road;  a  highway  robber. 

High'- wrought'  (hl'ratO,  a.  l.  Wrought  with  fine 
art  or  skill ;  elaborate.     lObs-l  Pope. 

2.  Workednp,  or  swollen,  to  a  high  degree;  as,  aAi'^/A- 
wri'tiqht  passion.     "  A  hiqh-u-rovqlU  flood."  Shak. 

Hi'gre  (In'ger),  n.    See  Eaobe":     iOhs.]         Drayton. 

Hig'-ta'per  (hlg'ta^per),  n.  [Cf.  Hag-taper.]  (i'o/.) 
A  phuit  of  the  genus  Verhascum  ( T.  Thnpstis);  the 
common  mullein.      [Also  high -taper  and  hag-taper.l 

HiJ'e-ra  (hTj't-ra),  HiJ'ra  (hTj'ra),  n.     See  Hegira. 

Hilal  (hi'h/l),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hilum. 

Hl'lar  (hi'leri,  a.    (Bot.)  Belonging  totlip  hilum. 

Hi-la'rl-OUS  (hi-la^rl-us  or  hT-),  a.  [L.  hilnris.hila- 
rus,  Gr.  'iXapos  ;  cf.  t'Aoos  gracious,  kindly.]  Mirthful ; 
noisy ;  merry. 

Hi-lar'i-ty  (ht-ISrl-ty  or  hT- ;  277).  w.   [L,  hilari/as  .• 
^     ''""■'"       See  Hilarious.]    Boisterous   mirth  j- 


cf.    F.    hilurite. 


merriment ;  jollit}*. 


Goldsmith. 


.    .  -    -^    pleasure,    drinking.  .^.^ 

which  rouse  the  animal  siJirits,  is  more  demonstrative. 

Syn.  —  Glee;  cheerfulness;  mirth;  merriment;  gay- 
ety  ;  joyousuess  ;  exlularation  ;  joviality  ;  jollity. 

Hil'a-ry  term'  (htl'a-ry  term').  Formerl.v.  one  of 
the  four  terms  of  the  courts  of  common  law  inEugland, 
beginning  on  the  eleventh  of  January  and  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  of  the  same  mouth,  in  each  year  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary,  January  13th. 

G^^  The  Hilary  term  is  superseded  by  the  Hilary  sit- 
tmgs,  which  commence  on  the  eleventh  of  January  and 
end  on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter.  Mozhy  &  W. 

Hil'dlng  (hil'dtng),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  hind' 
ling,  dim.  of  hind,  adj.  Cf.  Prov.  E.  hihU-rling.  hinder- 
ling.  See  HnfDEEUNG.]  A  base,  menial  wretch.  ^  a. 
Base  ;  spiritless.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

Hile  (hn),  V.  t.    To  liide.  See  Hele.    [OJj.]  Chaucer^ 

Hile  (hil),  n.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Hilum. 

Hill  (hll),  n.  [OE.  hiJ,  hul,  AS.  hyll ;  akin  to  CD. 
hille,  hU,  L.  collis,  and  prob.  to  E.  haulm,  holm,  and  col- 
tn7in.  Cf.  2d  Holm.]  1.  A  natural  elevation  of  land, 
or  a  mass  of  earth  rising  above  the  common  level  of  the 
surrounding  land  ;  an  eminence  less  than  a  mountain. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low.     Is.  il.  4, 

2.  The  earth  raised  about  the  roots  of  a  plant  or  clus- 
ter of  plants,     [r'.  .S'.]    See  Hill,  r.  ^. 

3.  A  single  cluster  or  group  of  plants  growing  close 
together,  and  having  the  earth  heaped  up  about  them; 
as,  a  hill  of  com  or  potatoes,     [f.  ^.] 

Hill  ant  'ZoViJ.),  a  common  ant  (Fonni^a  rufa^,  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  which  makes  mounds  or  ant-hills  over 
its  nests. —Hill  myna  iZool.),  one  of  several  species  of 
birds  of  India,  of  the  genus  Gracu^a,  and  allied  to  ti;e 
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starlings.  They  are  easily  taught  to  speak  many  words. 
[Written  aleo  hUi  tuinnth.]  See  Mysa.  —  Hill  partridge 
(Zv6L),a.  partridge  of  the  genus  Aborophikiy  ot  whicii 
numerous  species  inhabit  SoutJiern  Asia  and  the  East  In- 
dies. —  Hill  tit  iZodi.),  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
Asiatic  singing  birds  of  the  family  LeiotrichidsL.  Many 
are  beautifully  colored. 

Hill  (hil),  r.  t.  [imp.  Sz  2>-  P-  Huxed  (htld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  HiLLiNO.]  To  surround  with  earth  ;  to  heap  or 
draw  earth  around  or  upon  ;  as,  to  hill  com. 

Sliowingtheni  how  to  plant  and  hiU  it.  Palfrey. 

Hill'I-ness  (-T-n^s),  n.     The  state  of  being  hilly. 

Hiiring,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  heaping  or  drawing 
earth  around  plants, 

Hill'ock  (htl'uk),  n.    A  email  hill.  Shak. 

HlU'sIde/  C-sId'),  n.     The  side  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

Hlll'tOi>'  (-t5p/),  n.     The  top  of  a  hiU. 

Hill'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  hills;  uneven  in 
Buriace  ;  as,  a  hilU)  country.     "  Hilly  steep."      Dryden. 

2.  Lofty;  as,  h'illy  empire.     [Obs.']  Beau,  dl-  Fl. 

Hilt  (hilt),  n.  tAS.  fiili,  hilte  ;  akin  to  OHG.  helza, 
Prov.  G.  hilze,  Icel.  hjalt.']  A  liandle  ;  especially,  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  the  like. 

Hllt'ed,  a.  Having  a  hilt ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
basket-AiY/erf.  cross-Mlied. 

Hilum  (hi'lum),  n.  [L.,  a  little  thing,  trifle.]  1.  (Sot.) 
The  eye  of  a  bean  or  other  seed  ;  the  mark  or  scar  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  an  ovule  or  seed  to  its  base  or 
support ;  —  called  al-so  /lile. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  part  of  a  gland,  or  similar  organ,  where 
the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  enter ;  the  hilus ;  as,  the 
hilum  of  the  kidney. 

II  Hilus  (hi'lus),  n.  [NL.]  (Annf.)  Same  as  Hilum,  2. 

Him  (htm),  ^ro7^.     Them.    See  Hem.   I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 

Bim,pron.  [AS. //'w,  dat.  of  Ae.  V183.  See  He.] 
The  objective  case  of  he.     See  He. 

Him  that  is  weak  In  tlit-  faith  receive.    Rom.  xiv.  1. 

Friends  who  have  given  him  the  most  sympathy.  Thackeray. 

C^*  In  old  English  his  and  him  were  respectively  tlie 
genrtive  and  dative  forms  of  it  as  well  as  of  hp.  This 
use  is  now  obsolete.  Poetically, /iioj  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  reflexive  sense  of  himself. 

I  never  suw  but  Ilumphrey.  duke  of  Gloster, 

Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

Hi-mala-yan  (hT-ma'la-yon  or  him'i-la'ydn).  a. 
[Skr.  hiinaliiya,  prop.,  the  abode  of  snow.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Himiilayafl,  the  great  mountain  chain  in 
Hindostan. 

Himp'ne  (hTmp'ne),  n.    A  hynm.     \_Ohs.'\      Chaucer. 

Him-sell' (htm-sSlf'),  pron.  1.  An  empliasized  form 
of  the  third  person  masculine  pronoun  ;  —  used  as  a  sub- 
ject usually  with  he  ;  as,  he  himself  sviW  bear  the  blame  ; 
iised  alone  in  the  predicate,  either  in  the  nominative  or 
objective  case  ;  as,  it  is  himself  who  saved  himself. 

liiit  he  /imi5c?/ returned  from  the  quarries.    Judges  iii.  19. 

David  Iiid  /-im--'(//"ln  thu  field.      1  Sam.  xx.  24. 

The  Lord  himxelf  sU^W  give  you  a  sign.        Is.  vii.  14. 

"Who  gave  Ai/itse/^forus,  that  he  might  .  .  .  purify  unto  him- 
eeU  a  pecuhar  people.  Titus  ii.  14. 

With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 
Of  the  eame  herd,  hinistff  t\i<i  same  had  done.    Denham. 

C^^  Himself  was  formerly  used  instead  of  itself.  See 
Note  under  Him. 

It  comprehendeth  in  himself  &\\  good.         Chaucer. 

2.  One's  true  or  real  character ;  one's  natural  temper 
and  disposition  ;  the  state  of  being  in  one's  right  or  sane 
mind  (after  unconsciousness,  passion,  delirium,  or  abase- 
ment) ;  as,  the  man  has  come  to  himself. 

By  himself,  alone  ;  unaccompanied  ;  apart ;  sequestered ; 
as,  he  sits  or  studies  bij  hii/i.^'  If.  —To  leave  one  to  hiniBelf, 
to  witlidraw  from  him  ;  to  let  him  take  his  own  course. 

Him-seU'  (-self),  Him-selve'  (-^eiV),  Him-selv'en 
■(-seKven),  pron.  pi.    Themselves.    See  Hemseilf.    lObs.^ 

Chnurcr. 

Him-selve'  (■-selv'),pr(m.    See  1st  Himself.    [_Obs.'\ 

Htm-yar'ic  (nTm-y3r'ik),  la.  Pertainingto  Him- 

Hlm'ya-rlt'iC  (hlm'ya-rlt'Tk), )  yar,  an  ancient  king 
of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  or  to  his  successors  or  jieople  ;  as, 
the  Jlimynritic  characters,  language,  etc. ;  applied  esp. 
to  certain  ancient  inscriptions  showing  the  primitive 
t>'pe  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  Arabic,  still  spoken  in 
Southern  Arabia.  Brande  A  C. 

Hin  (hln),  n.  [Ileb.  /tin.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  three  quarts,  one  pint,  one  gill.  Eng- 
lish measure.  W.  If.  \Vnrd. 

Hind  (hind),  n.  [AS.  hind  ;  akin  to  D.  hhide,  OHG. 
hinta,  G.  hinde,  htndin,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  D.an.  hind,  and 
perh.  to  Goth,  hinpan  to  seize  (in  comp.),  E.  /»m/,  or  cf. 
Gr.  *cc/i,a9  a  young  deer.]  1.  iZool.)  The  female  of  the 
red  deer,  of  whicli  the  male  i.s  llie  stag. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  A  spotted  food  fish  of  the  genus  JCpinephe- 
lus,  as  B.  apua  of  Bermuda,  and  E.  Drummnnil-hntii  of 
Florida;  — called  also  coney ^  John  Pmr,  s}>otted  hind. 

Hind,  n.  [OE.  hine,  AS.  hlnf,  hlnn.,  orig.  gen.  pi.  of 
Jtlwim  domestics;  akin  to  Icel.  hjH  man  and  wife,  do- 
Tncstica,  family,  Goth.  Apnr'/franja  master  of  the  house, 
O.  heirath  marriage ;  cf.  L.  civis  citizen,  E.  citi/  or  E. 
home.  Cf.  Hide  a  measure  of  land.]  1.  A  domestic ;  a 
servant.     \phs.'\  Shak. 

%.  A  peasant ;  a  rustic ;  a  farm  servant,     [^wj;.] 
The  hin'l,  thttt  hnmcwnrd  ririvmj*  the  clnw  ^tfer 
Ttlla  how  man's  daily  work  i;ut-3  forward  here.    Trmch. 

Hind,  a.  \_Compar.  Hinder  (-er) ;  suprrl.  Hindmost 
(-mo-ff),  or  HiNDERMOST  (-er-most')-]  [OE. /(i»</,  adv., 
back,  AS.  hindan  behind.  See  Hinder,  «.]  In  the  rear; 
—  opposed  to  front ;  of  or  pertaining  to  llie  part  or  end 
■which  follows  or  is  behind,  in  opponition  to  the  part 
which  leads  or  is  before ;  oh,  the  hind  legs  or  hind  icct 
of  a  quadruped  ;  the  hind  man  in  a  procession. 

Hlnd'ber-ry  (hind1)fir-r5r),  n.  [AS.  hindberie;  akin 
to  OHG.  hintheri,  G.  himhenrf.  So  called  because  hinds 
or  Ht:*^"}  are  fond  of  tliem.  See  lut  Hind,  and  Bekby.] 
The  raKplK-rry.     [I'rm\  L'nff.] 

Hlnd'bralll'    (-brSn'),     "•       {/find,    adj.   +   brain.'] 


(Anat.)  The  posterior  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
tlie  brain,  including  the  e[)encephalon  and  metencepha- 
lon.     Sometimes  restricted  to  thu  eptricej/halon-  only. 

Hind'er  (Innd'er).  a.  [OE.  hindere,  AS.  hinder,  adv., 
behind;  akin  to  OHG.  hintar,  prep.,  behind,  G.  hinter, 
Goth,  hindar  :  orig.  a  comparative,  and  akin  to  AS.  hine 
lience.  See  Hence,  He,  and  cf.  Hind,  «.,  Hindmost.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  that  part  or  end  whic}i  is  in  the  rear, 
or  which  follows ;  as,  the  hinder  part  of  a  wagon ;  the 
hinder  parts  of  a  horse. 

lie  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship.     Mark  iv.  38. 

Hln'der  (hln'der).  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Hindered 
(-derd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hindebing.]  [OE.  hindren, 
hinderen,  AS.  hindrian,  fr.  hinder  behind  ;  akin  to  D. 
hinderen,  G.  hindeni,  OHG.  hinturdu,  Icel.  &  Sw.  hin- 
dra,  Dan.  hindre.  See  Hinder,  a.]  1.  To  keep  back  or 
behind;  to  prevent  from  starting  or  moving  forward; 
to  check  ;  to  retard  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  interrupt ;  to  being 
to  a  full  stop  ;  —  often  followed  hy  from  ;  as,  an  accident 
hindered  the  coach ;  drought  hinders  the  growth  of 
plants;  to  AiHrfer  me  from  going. 

Them  that  were  entering  in  yc  hindered.     Luke  xi.  52. 
From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  lon^-  Shak. 

2.  To  prevent  or  embarrass  ;  to  debar  ;  to  shut  out. 

"What  hiuilfrs  younger  brothers,  beins  fathers  of  families, 
from  having  the  same  right  ?  Locke, 

Syn.  —  To  check  ;  retard  ;  impede  ;  delay ;  block  ;  clog ; 
prevent ;  stop  ;  interrupt ;  counteract ;  thwart ;  oppose  ; 
obstruct ;  debar  ;  embarrass. 

Hln'der,  v.  i.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impediments ; 
to  be  a  hindrance. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  action  of  some 
commander  .  .  .  may  be  written.  Dryden. 

Hin'der-ance  (-'^ns),  n.     Same  as  Hindrance. 

Hln'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  hinders. 

Hind'er-est  (hind'er-Sst),  a.  Hindermost ;  —  svperl. 
of  Hind,  a.     {_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Hind'er-lil^  (-ITng),  n.  [AS.  hinderling  one  who 
comes  behind  his  ancestors,  fr.  AS.  Ai?)rff?' behind.  See 
Hinder,  «.,  and  cf.  Hilding.]  A  worthless,  base,  degen- 
erate person  or  animal.     [Obs.'\  Callander. 

Hind'er-most'  ]  (-most'),  «•    [The  superlative  of  hind. 

Hind'most'  (  See  Hind,  a.']  [Cf.  AS.  hindema 
(akin  to  Goth,  hiiidumists),  a  superlative  from  the  same 
source  as  the  comparative  hinder.  See  Hinder,  a.,  and 
cf.  Aftermost.]  Furthest  in  or  toward  the  rear;  la.st. 
"  Racliel  and  Joseph  hindermost.^*  Gen.  xxxiii.  '1. 

Hind'gur  (-gut'),  n.  lllind,  a.  +  gut.-}  (Amrt.) 
The  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  including  the 
rectum,  and  sometimes  the  large  intestine  also. 

Hin'di  (lun'de),  n.  [Prop,  a  Per.  adj.  meaning,  Indian, 
Hindoo.]  The  name  given  by  Europeans  to  that  form  of 
the  Hindustani  language  which  is  chiefly  spoken  by  na- 
tive Hindoos.  It  employs  the  Devanagari  char.acter,  in 
which  Sanskrit  is  written.  Whii worth. 

Hlndley's  screw' (hindlTz  skrii').  (.^fech.)  A  screw 
cut  on  a  solid  whose  sides  are  arcs  of  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel  into  the  teeth  of  which 
the  screw  is  intended  to  work.   It  is  named 
from  the  person  who  first  used  tlic  form. 

Hln'dOO  I  (hTn'dooj_277),  n.  ;  pi.   Hin- 

Hln'du  ]  Doos(-dooz)  or  Hindus.  [Per. 
Hindu,  fr.  Hind,  Hindustan,  India.  Cf. 
Indian.]  A  native  inhabitant  of  Hindostan. 
As  an  ethnical  term  it  is  confined  to  the 
Dravidian  and  Aryan  races  ;  as  a  religious 
name  it  is  restricted  to  followers  of  tlie  Veda. 

Hin'doo-ism  \  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  religious  doctrines  and 

Hin'du-isni    f      rites  of  the  Hindoos;  Brahmanism. 

Hin'dOO-Sta'nee  I  (-sta'ue),  a.    [Hind.  Hindustani  an 

_Hin'dU-Sta''ni  |  Indian,  fr.  Hind,  and  Per.  Jfin- 
duslun  India.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Hindoos  or  their 
language.  ^  n.  The  language  of  Hindostan  ;  tlie  name 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  most  generally  spoken  of  the 
modem  Aryan  languages  of  India.  It  is  Hindi  with  the 
addition  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words. 

Hin'drance(hTn'dr/7ns),j;.  [See  Hinder,  r.^]  1.  The 
act  of  hindering,  or  the  state  of  being  hindered. 

2.  That  which  hinders;  an  impediment. 

What  various  hindrances  we  meet.  Cowper. 

Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  Iielp.     Word.itvorth. 

Syn.  —  Impediment ;  obstruction;  obstacle;  difficul- 
ty ;  interruption  ;  check  ;  delay  ;  restraint. 

Hln'du  (lnn'doo),n.     Same  as  Hindoo. 

Hine  (hin),  7t.  [See  Hind  a  servant.]  A  servant ;  a 
farm  laborer  j  a  peasant ;  a  liind.     [Obs.} 

Bailiff,  lierd.  nor  other  hine.  Chaucer. 

Hinge  (hinj),  n.  [OE.  hengc,  heeng  ;  akiu  to  B.  hcng, 
LG.  hcnge,  Prov.  E.  h ingle  a  small  hinge;  connected 
witli  hang,  v.,  and  Icel.  hengjn  to  hang.     See  Hano.] 

1.  The  hook  with  its  eye,  or  the  joint,  on  which  a  door, 
gate,  lid,  etc.,  turns  or  swings  ;  a  flexible  piece,  as  a  strip 
of  leather,  which  serves  as  a  joint  to  turn  on. 

The  pate  self-opened  wide. 
On  Kolden  hing-  AXurning.  Hilton. 

2.  Tliat  on  which  anything  turns  or  depends ;  a  gov- 
erning ])rinciple  ;  a  cardinal  point  or  rule  ;  as,  this  argu- 
ment waa  the  hinge  on  which  tlio  question  turned. 

3.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  jioints,  east,  west,  north,  or 
soutli.     [Ji,} 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  hintjc  at  Ka^t.         Creech. 
Nor  sleiit  tlie  winds  .  .  .  but  rut«hcd  abroad 
From  tlif  lour  himjcs  nf  the  world.  Milton. 

Hinge  Joint,  la)  (Anot.)  Bee  GiNOi.YMfs.  <b)  (Mech.) 
Any  joint  resembling  a  hinge,  liy  wliich  two  pieces  are 
I'Oiuiected  so  as  to  ))ermit  relative  "tuminc  in  one  plane.  — 
To  be  off  the  hlngoi,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  irreg- 
ularity ;  to  have  lost  proper  adjustment,     Tillolson. 

Hinge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HiNOED  (liTnjd) ;  p.  pr. 
A  vb.  n.  HiNoiNO  (hin'jing).]  1.  To  attach  by,  or  Jur- 
niuh  with,  hingeK. 

2.  To  bond.     {()bj!.'\     " //tnfK  thy  knee."  Shak. 


Hinge  (htnj),  V.  i.  To  stand,  depend,  hang,  or  turn, 
as  on  a  hinge ;  to  dei)end  ehiefiy  for  a  result  or  dt^cision 
or  for  force  and  validity ;  —  usually  with  on  or  -upon  ; 
as,  tlte  argument  hinges  on  tlii.s  jioint.  1.  Taylor. 

Hinged  (lunjd),  u.     Furnished  with  hinges. 

Hlnge'less  (htnj'lSs),  a.     Without  a  hinge  or  joint. 

Hink  (hinkl,  n.     Areaping  book.  Knight. 

Hin'ni-ato  (hin'uT-at),  I  v.  i.    [L.  hinnire.']  Tu  neigh  ; 

Hin'ny  (htn'ny),  J      towhimiy.     [Obs.'] 

Hin'ny,  n.  ;  pi.  Hinnies  (-nTz).  [L.  hi7inus,  cf.  Gr. 
iVt'os.]     A  hybrid  between  a  ttallion  and  an  ass. 

Hln'ny,  n.  A  term  of  endearment,  darling;  —  cor- 
rupted from  honey.     [Pror.  Eng.']  Wright. 

Hint  (hint),  f .  t.  limp,  (fc  p.  p.  Hinted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hinting.]  [OE.  henten,  hinten,  to  seize,  to  catch, 
AS.  hentan  to  pursue,  take,  seize ;  or  Icel.  ynita  to  mut- 
ter, ymtr  a  muttering,  Dan.  ymte  to  whisper.  V36. 
Cf.  Hent.]  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  re- 
mote allusion  ;  to  suggest  in  an  indirect  manner ;  as,  to 
hint  a  suspicion. 

Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  di^-Hke.  Fopt. 

Syn.  — To  suggest ;  intimate;  insinuate;  imply. 

Bint,  V.  i.  To  make  an  indirect  reference,  suggestion, 
or  allusion  ;  to  allude  vaguely  to  something. 

We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,        Tentnjfon. 

To  hint  at,  to  allude  to  lightly,  indirectly,  or  cautiously. 

Syn.  —To  allude  ;  refer  ;  glance  ;  touch. 

Hint,  71.     A  remote  allusion;  slight  mention;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation  ;  a  suggestion  or  reminder,  without  a  full 
declaration  or  explanation ;  also,  an  occasion  or  motive. 
Our  hint  of  woe 
Ib  common.  Shak. 

The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique.    HannaJt  More. 

Syn.  — Su^estion  ;  allusion.    See  Suggestion. 

Hlntlng-ly  (-Tng-15')*  f(h\    In  a  hinting  manner. 

Hip  (litp).  "■  [OE.  hipe,  huppe,  AS.  hype;  akin  to 
D.  heap,  OHG.  htif,  G.  hiifte,  Dan.  fiofte,  Sw.  hijft,  Goth. 
hups;  cf.  Icel.  huppr,  and  also  Gr.  ku^os  the  hollow 
above    the    hips    of    cattle,   and    Lith.    kumpis    ham.] 

1.  The  projecting  region  of  the  lateral  parts  of  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  and  the  hip  joint ;  the  haunch ;  the 
buckle. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  sloping  sides  or  skirts  of  a  roof,  which  have 
their  wall  plates  running  in  dilferent  directions. 

3.  {Engin.)  In  a  bridge  truss,  the  place  where  an  in- 
clined end  post  meets  the  top  chord.  Waddell. 

Hip  hone  (Anal.),  the  innominate  bone;— called  also 
haunch  bone  and  ItucUe  bone.  —  'Rvp  ^Irdlo  {Anat.)..  the 
pelvic  pinlle.  — Hip  Joint  (.-l;(f^f^ '.  the  articulation  between 
tl;r-  thiu'ii  bune  ana  hip  bone.  -  Hip  knob  iAnh.),  a  finial, 
ball,  or  nthtr  oniament  at  the  intersection  of  the  lup 
rafters  and  tlie  ridge. —Hip  molding  (.l/v//.),  a  molding  on 
the  hip  of  a  roof,  covering  the  hip  joint  of  the  slating  or 
other  roofing.  —Hip  rafter  {Arch.),  the  rafter  extending 
from  the  wall  plate  to  the  ridge  in  the  angle  of  a  hip 
roof. —Hip  roof.  Hipped  roof  (Areh.)._  a 
reef  havnig  shiping  tnds  and  sloping 
sides.  See  Hip,  ??.,  2.,  and  Hir,  v.  t.,  ^.  . 
—  Hip  tile,  a  tilo  ni.ide  to  cover  the  hip  of 
a  roof.  —  To  catch  upon  the  hip,  or  To 
have  on  the  hip,  to  have  or  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  ;  — a  figure  probably  derived 
from  wrestlins.  >Sliak.  —  To  smite  hip  and 
thigh,  to  overthrow  completely ;  to  de- 
feat utterly.    Judg.  xv.  8. 

Hip,  V.  t.  \imp,  &p.p.  Hipped  (hipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hipping.]  1.  To  dislocate  or  sprain  the  hip  of;  to 
fracture  or  injure  the  hip  bone  of  (a  quadruped)  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  permanent  depression  of  that 
side. 

2.  To  throw  (one's  adversary)  over  one's  hip  in  wres- 
tling (technically  called  cross  buttock). 

3.  To  make  with  a  hip  or  hips,  as  a  roof. 
Hipped  roof.    See  Hip  ronf,  under  Hip. 

Hip  (hip),  n.  [OE.  ficpe.  AS.  he6pe  ;  cf.  OHG.  hijifo 
a  bramble  bush.]  {Bot.)  The  ^'ruit  of  a  rosebush,  es- 
pecially of  the  English  dog-rose  (Eosu  canina).  [Writ- 
ten also  hop,  hep."] 

Hip  tree  (Bot.),  the  dog-rose. 

Hip,  interj.  Used  to  excite  attention  or  as  a  signal ; 
as,  hip,  hip,  hurra ! 

Hip,  or  Hipps  (hips),  n.    See  Hyp,  n.     {_CoUoq.'\ 

Hip1ialt''(liTp'halt'),  o.  Lame  in  the  hip.  [J?.]  Goner. 

Hip'pa  (-pa),  1  7i.      {Zo'ul.)    A  genus  of  marine  dec- 

Hlp'pe  (-pe),  (  apod  crustaceans,  which  burrow 
rapidly  in  the  sand  by  pushing  tbem.selves  backward ;  — 
called  also  bait  bug.     See  Jllusf.  under  Anomura. 

II  Hip-pa'ri-On  (bip-p5.'i '^-''"Of  "■  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  in-Tra- 
piov  a  pony,  dim.  of  Vn-Tro!  a  horse.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  Tertiary  mammals  allied  to  the  horse,  but 
three-toed,  having  on  each  foot  a  small  lateral  hoof  on 
each  side  of  the  main  central  one.  It  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  tho  ancestral  genera  of  the  Horse  family. 

Hipped  (hipt),  I  a.    [From  5tli  Hip.]  Somewhat 

Hip'pish  (bTp'pTsh)f(  hypochondriac;  melancholy. 
See  lU-ppisH.     IColloq.'] 

When  wo  nrc  hii'prd  or  in  high  spirilB.     H.  L.  Stevemon. 

II  Hip'po-bos'ca  (hTp'pft-bos'kd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
iTTTTO?  horse  +  ^ouKftv  to  feed.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  genus  of 
diptorous  insects  including  the  horsefly  or  horse  tick.  — 
Hip  po  bos'can  (kfin),  n. 

Hlp'po-carap  (hti/pu-kSmp),  n.     See  Hippocampus. 

Hip  po-cam'pal  (-kXm'pal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing 1()  Ibe  hippocampus. 

Hlp'pocam'pua  (-pus),  n.  [L.,  the  sea  horse.  Or. 
InnoKainro';  a  hippo.ampus  (in  senses  1  and  2);  'iinTOi 
horse -f  jcd/Airreti-  to  bend.]  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  fabu- 
lous monster,  with  tho  head  and  fore  quarters  of  a  horno 
joined  to  tho  tail  ot  a  dolphin  or  other  fish  {Hipporam- 
)>n.t  brrvirostris), —  seen  in  I'ompoian  paintings,  nttarhcrl 
to  tho  chariot  of  Neptuix-  Eairholf. 

2.  iZoiil.)  A  genus  of  lophobranch  fishes  of  several 


Hip  Roof. 
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flpocies  in  which  the  hc:ul  and  nerk  have  BOme  resem- 
bliUice    to  thoHO    of    a   horse ;  —  called 
alao  sea  horse. 

U^^  Thoy  Bwim  Hlowly,  in  an  eront 
■poattion,  ana  often  cliiiK  to  Hejiwuedn  bv 
means  of  the  incurved  pruhunailo  tail. 
'The  male  has  a  ventral  poiicli,  in  wliicli 
it  carries  the  eggs  till  hatched. 

3.  (Anai.)  A  name  applied  to  either 
of  two  ridges  of  wliite  matter  in  each 
lateral  ventricle  of  tlic  brain.  The  larger 
is  called  hippoaniipus  iiiujor  or  simply 
hippocampus.  The  HmuUcr,  hipponim-  uippocuinnufl  (2) 
^yus  iiitnor,  is  called  also  (7Y/o^an<lc(//r(/r.      or     Sua     IIorHC 

HilV'pQ-Cen'taUr  (htp'jm-.tCn'tar),  71.  iJI.  heptagonus). 
^L.  hippocentdunis^  Gr.  iTTTroicccTaupo? ;  t)^^ 

tn-jToy  horse  -|-  xeVraupos  centaur.]    (Myth.)  Same  as 
-Centaur. 

Hlp'po-cras  (liTp'pu-krJts),  n.  [P.  hippocras,  hypo- 
■eras,  NL.  vinum  /I'/i/xicraticum,  lit.,  wine  of  Hippoc- 
rates.]    A  cordial  made  of  spiced  wine,  etc. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes  (hTp-puk'ri-toz),  n.  A  famous  Grreek 
pliysician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  Cos,  about  4G0  D.  c. 

Hlppocratea'  aleeve,  a  coincal  strainer,  made  by  stitcliiiig 
together  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  square  piece  of  clotii, 


Of  or  pertaining 


•eap.  flannel  or  linen. 

HIp'po-crat'lc  (hTi/p6-krat'Tk),  a. 
to  Hippocrates,  or  to  his  teachings. 

Hlppocratlc  face  [L.  fades  Hippnrratira],  the  change 
-produced  in  the  countenance  by  death,  or  long  sickness, 
excessive  evacuations,  excessive  hunger,  and  the  like. 
The  nose  is  pinched,  tlie  eyes  are  sunk,  the  temples  hol- 
low, the  ears  cold  and  retracted,  the  akin  of  the  forehead 
tense  and  dry,  the  complexion  livid,  tlie  lip'i  pendent,  re- 
laxed, and  cold  t~so  called,  as  h:i\  iii'^  hccn  described  by 
Hippocrates.  Duyi'jlix'm.  Hlppocr.-vUc  oath,  an  oath 
said  to  liave  been  dictated  by  Hipjcu-rates  to  his  dis<i- 
ple.s.  Such  .an  oath  is  still  .aihuiinstered  to  candidates 
Jor  graduation  in  medieine. 

Hlp-poc'ra-Usm  (,l»Tp-p5k'ri-tT/,'m),  n.  The  medical 
philosophy  or  system  of  Hipi'iKrates. 

Hip'po-crene  (hlp'pu-kien ;  L.  hTp'p6-kre'ne),  n. 
[L,,  fr.  Gr.  iTrTroKpTJi'Tj ;  tVTroy  horse  -{-  Kpjjmj  a  fountain.] 
A  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  in  Bieotia,  fabled  to  have 
burst  forth  when  the  ground  was  struck  l)y  the  hoof  of 
Pegasus.  Also,  its  waters,  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
p;u-t  poetic  inspiration.  Keats. 

Nor  mailiknins  (IraughtB  of  Hippocrcne.    L<mg,!'ellow. 

Hip'po-orep'1-an  (hlp/po-krSp'T-frn),  n.  [See  Hippo- 
■CREPiFORM.]  iZoiJf.)  One  of  an  order  of  fresh-water 
Bryozoa,  in  which  the  tentacles  are  on  a  lophophore, 
shaped  like  a  liorseshoe.     See  Phvlactol-«ma. 

Hip'pO-crep'l-Jorm  (-form),  a.  [Gr.  IWo?  horse  + 
(epTjn-t's  shoe  -\-  ■/arm.']    {Hot.)  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

Hlp'pO-dame  (hlp'pS-danO,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hippopotame.} 
A  fabulous  sea  monster.     [0/).v.]  Spenser. 

Hlp^po-drome  (-droni),  «■  [L-  hippodromos,  Gr.  irrno- 
■Epofxo^ ;  iViros  horse  -|-  Spofxo^  course,  fr.  Spafi.elv  to  run  : 
cf.  F.  kippodrom€.'\  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  place  set  apart 
for  equestrian  and  chariot  races. 

2.  An  arena  for  equestrian  performances  ;  a  circus. 

Hlp'po-g:riff  (-grlf),  n,  [F.  hippoffri'iJe :  cf.  It.  ippo- 
f}rifo.  See  Hippopotamus,  Griffon.]  (Mi/ik.)  A  fabu- 
lous winged  animal,  half  horse  and  lialf  grittiu.     Milton. 

Hlp'pO-llth  (-lith),  n.  [Gr.  "(TrTro;  liorse  +  -Hth.]  A 
-concretion,  or  kind  of  bezoar,  from  the  intesthies  of  the 
horse. 

Hlp^pO-pa-tllol'o-sy  (-pa-th51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ltttto^ 
horse  -f-  E.  pathologij :  cf.  F.  hippopathologie .']  The  sci- 
ence of  veterinary  medicine  ;  the  pathology  of  the  horse. 

Hip-poph'a-gl  (hTp-p5f'a-ji1.  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hip- 
lOPHAQous.]     Eaters  of  horseflesh. 

Hlp-poph'a-glsm  (-jTz'm),  n.     Hippophagy.     Lowell. 

Hlp-poph'a-glst  (-jTst),  H.     One  wlio  eats  horseflesh. 

Hlp-poph'a-gous  (-gus).  a.  [Gr.  ittttos  horse  -j-  <^a- 
-ycif  to  eat ;  cf.  F.  hippophage.']  Feeding  on  horseflesh  ; 
—  said  of  certain  nomadic  tribes,  as  the  Tartars. 

Hip-poph'a-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hippophagie.l  The 
.act  or  practice  of  feeding  on  Jiorseflesh. 

Hlp'po-plllle  (hTp'pu-fH),  n.  [Gr.  VirTros  horse  -\- 
•^lAeti/  to  love.]     One  who  loves  horses.  Holmes. 

Hlp'po-poVa-mus  (htp'po-p5t'a-mus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Hip- 
popotamuses 
<-6z),L.  Hippo- 
potami (-ml). 
fL.,  from  Gr, 
tn-Tron-oTajitos; 
iTTTros  horse  -f- 
TTOTa/ios  river. 
Cf.  Equine.] 
iZool.)  A 
large,  amphib- 
ious, herbivo- 
rous mammal 
\{iIippopota~ 
mils  amphib- 
ins),  common 
in  tlie  rivers  of 
Africa.  It  is 
allied  to  the  hogs,  and  has  a  very  thick,  naked  skin,  a 
tliick  and  square  head,  a  very  large  muzzle,  small  eyes 
and  ears,  thick  and  heavy  body,  and  short  legs.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  behemotli  of  the  Bible.  Called  also 
zeekoe,  and  river  horse.  A  smaller  species  {H.  Liberien- 
sU)  inhabits  Western  Africa. 

Hlp-pOt'0-my  (hTp-pot'o-mj'l,  n.  [Gr.  iTrn-os  horse  -f- 
Te^i'«ti'  to  cut :  cf.  F.  hippotomip.'\  Anatomy  of  the  horse. 

Hip-pu'rlc  (hlp-pu'rik),  a.  [Gr.  cWos "horse  +  oSpoi- 
urine;  cf.  F.  hippuriqne.\  {Pfnj.iiol.  Chem.)  Obtained 
from  the  urine  of  horses ;  as,  hippuric  acid. 

HIppuric  acid,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  containing 
nitrogen,  present  in  the  urine  of  lierbivorous  animals, 
and  in  small  quantity  in  liuman  urine.  By  tlie  action  of 
iicids,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll. 


Hippopotamus. 


IlippitritcB. 
.1  .Side 
vi.;w  of  //. 
Tiiucuniit. 
una  with 
the  upper 
vulvo  in 
phicc.  // 
T 


Hlp'pa-rlte    (hTp'pfi-rit),    n. 

Willi  a  hi»rse'n  tail;  in-rro^  Jnurt. 
-f-  ovpd  tail  :  r.i.  F.  hippurite. 
(J'aUon.)  A  fossil  liivalvo  mo] 
lusk  of  tho  genu.i  Jlippurites,  of 
many  specicH,  having  a  conical, 
cup-sliaped  under  valves,  with  a 
tlaKJJrili  upper  valve  or  lid.  Hij)- 
I'urites  aro  found  only  in  tlio 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

Hlp'-roo!ed'  (hlp'r^jft/),  a. 

Having  a  hip  roof, 

Hip'BhOt'  (-shSf),  a.   [Nip  -f 
.shot.]  Having  tlie  hipdihloeated; 
hence,  liaving  one  hip  lower  than    of  tVii'  'i."w- 
the  otiier.  VEstranyc.     «r  vulvc  of  JI.  dUatatm 

Hip'  tree'  (tre')-  {Hot.)  Tho  *"''  *''«  "I'Pcr  vulvorc- 
1   „  ,7^  \        /       \         f  moved, 

dug- rose. 

Hlr  (her),  pron.     [_Obs.']    See  Here,  yjrwi.      Chaucer. 

Hlr'ciC  Oier'hlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hir<-i>pu:  Seo  HlliciN.] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  mutton  nuet ; 

—  applied  by  Chevrcul  to  an  oily  acid  wliii'li  was  ob- 
tained from  mutton  suet,  and  to  which  he  attributed 
the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  that  substance.  Tho 
substaneo  liaa  al^o  been  called  hircin.  Watts. 

Hlr'cln  (-sTn),  n.  [L.  hircus,  he-goat,  buck:  cf.  F. 
kircinc.l     (fhrtn.)  Hircic  acid.     See  Hircic.     [A'.] 

Hlr'cine  (herrin),       i  a.     [L.  hircinns,  fr.  hircushc- 

Hlr'cl-nous  (-^t-mls),  |  goat:  cf.  F.  hircin.]  1.  Goat- 
like  ;  of  cr  pertaining  to  a  goat  or  the  goats. 

2.  Of  a  strong  goatisli  smell. 

Hire  (her),  pron.     [Obs.]     See  Hebe,  pron.    Chaucer. 

Hire  (lur),  n.  [OK.  hire,  hnre,  AS.  hyr ;  akin  to  D. 
huiir^  G.  heiicr^  Dan.  ki/re,  Sw.  hi/ra.^  1.  The  price, 
reward,  or  compensation  paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid, 
for  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing  or  a  place,  for  personal 
service,  or  for  labor  ;  wages  ;  rent ;  pay. 

Tlie  laborer  ia  worthy  ot  bis  hire.  Luke  x.  7. 

2.  {Laiv)  A  bailment  by  which  the  use  of  a  thing,  or 
the  services  and  labor  of  a  person,  are  contracted  for  at 
a  certain  price  or  reward.  Story. 

Syn.  —Wages;  salary;  stipend;  allowance;  pay. 

Hire,  V.  t.  {irirp.  &  p.  p.  Hired  (bird) ;  /;.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
HiiuNQ.]  [OE.  hiren,  hurni,  AS.  hyrian  ;  akin  to  D. 
hurPM,  fi.  henem,  Dan.  hyre,   Sw.  hyra.     See  Hire,  n.] 

1.  To  procure  (any  chattel  or  estate)  from  another  per- 
son, fortemporary  use,  for  a  compensation  or  equivalent ; 
to  purchase  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  for  a  limited  time  ; 
as,  to  hire  a  farm  for  a  year  ;  to  hire  money. 

2.  To  engage  or  purchase  the  service,  labor,  or  inter- 
est of  (any  one)  for  a  specific  purpose,  by  payment  of 
wages  ;  as,  to  hire  a  servant,  an  agent,  or  au  advocate. 

3.  To  grant  the  temporary  use  of,  for  compensation  ; 
to  engage  to  give  the  service  of,  for  a  price  ;  to  let ;  to 
lease  ;  —  now  usually  with  out,  and  often  reflexively  ;  as, 
he  has  hired  out  his  horse,  or  his  time. 

They  .  .  .  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread.   15ani.ii.fl. 

Hireless,  a.     Without  hire.  Davenant. 

Hireling  (-ITng),  7i.  IAS.  hyrelinff.  See  Hire,;;.,  and 
-LING.]  One  who  is  hired,  or  wlio  serves  for  wages  ;  esp., 
one  whose  motive  and  interest  in  serving  another  are 
whollygainful ;  amercenary.  *'  Lewd  hirelings.''^  Milton. 

Hireling,  a.  Serving  for  hire  or  wages ;  venal ;  mer- 
cenary.    '*  llirding  mourners."  Dryden. 

Hir'er  (hir'er).  n.     One  who  hires. 

Hires  (lierz),  Hirs,  pron.  Hers;  theirs.  See  Here, 
pron.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Hir-SUte'  (her-suf),  a.  [L.  hirsutits ;  prob.  akin  to 
hurridus  horrid.  Cf.  Horrid.]  1.  Rough  with  hair; 
set  with  bristles ;  shaggy. 

2.  Rough  and  coarse  ;  boorish,     [i?.] 

Cynical  and  hirsute  in  his  behavior.    Life  of  A.  Wood. 

3.  (Bot.)  Pubescent  with  coarse  or  stiff  hairs.      Gray. 

4.  {Zool.)  Covered  with  hairUke  feathers,  as  the  feet 
of  certain  birds. 

Hir-SUte'ness.  n.     Hairiness.  Burton. 

Hir-teilous  (her-tSl'lus),  a.  [Dim.,  fr.  L.  Air/wshairy.] 
{Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Pubescent  with  minute  and  somewhat 
rigid  hairs. 

Hi-ni'dine  (ht-ru'dln),  a.  {ZooL)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  leeclies. 

II  Hir'u-din'e-a  (hir'iS-dTn'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  hirndo,  hirudiniSy  a  leecli.] 
{Zool.)  An  order  of  Annelida,  including 
the  leeches  ;  —called  also  IHrudinei, 

II  Hl-ru'do  (ht-ru'do),  n.  [L.,  a  leech.] 
{Zo'ul.)  A  genus  of  leeches,  including  the 
common  medicinal  leech.     See  Leech. 

Hi-run'dine  (ht-runMTn"),  a.  {Zool.) 
Like  or  iierlaining  to  the  swallows. 

Hi-nin'do  (-do),  n.  [L.,  swallow.] 
(Zo'd.)  A  genus  of  birds  including  the 
swallows  and  martins. 

His  (hlz),  pron.  [AS.  his  of  him,  his, 
pen.  masc.  &■  neut.  of  he.  neut.  hit.  See 
He.]     1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  Ajw?  / 

—  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective  or  adjec- 
tive pronoun  ;  as,  tell  John  his  papers  are 
ready  ;   formerly  used  also  for  its,  but  this 
use  is  now  obsolete.  Himdinca    (Irhthj/- 
Nocomfortablestardidlendftjslight.  Shak.    obiiellnrajiar).   x2 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree       »  A^'^^ *?"„']" ' 
TTnfix/(!S  earth-bound  root?  Shak.    -o  Head.    X4 

.C^^^^Also  formerly  used  in  connection  with  a  noun 
simply  as  a  sigii  of  tlie  possessive.  "The  king  Ai.y  son." 
Shak:  "By  yoimg  Telemachus  his  blooming  years." 
Pojte.  This /*/5  is  probably  a  cnrruption  of  the  old  pos- 
sessive ending  -is  or  -ps,  which,  being  written  as  a  separate 
word,  was  at  length  confounded  with  the  pronoun  his. 

2.  The  possessive  of  he;  as,  the  book  is  Ai.v.  '*The 
sea  is  hi.s.  and  lie  made  it.'*  Ps.  xcv.  .5. 

Hls'ing-er-ite   (hTs'Tng-er-It),    TJ.     [Named   after  W. 


IfiMnger,  a  Swedish  mineralogist. J  (Miti.)  A  soft. 
hhiek,  iron  nre,  nearly  earthy,  a  hydrous  ftilicate  of  iron. 

Hls-pan'ic  Oilh-pSnlk,,  a.  [L.  J/ispanicus.'}  Of  or 
pi-it.uiiuik'  I"  S|.itin  or  its  language;  at*,  IIi.\panic  wordu. 

Hls-pan'iclsm  (-T-blz'mj,  n.  A  Bpani*h  idiom  or 
Mi. -de  ot  M"'-''.  Kt'ightley. 

HlB  pan'1-clze  (-«iz^,  v.  t.  To  give  a  SpanisJi  foriu  or 
.  h;ir;uter  to  ;  -Mi,  to  llispamcize  Latin  wordh. 

HlB'pld  (hrs'pTd),  a.     [L.  hijtpidus:  cf.  F.  hitptdc.} 

1.  Ki.ugh  with  bristles  ur  minute  hpines. 

2,  U!ot.  &Zool.)  IJt-set  with  Htiir  hairs  or  brlBtleii. 
His-pid'U-lOUS  (hTK-pI<l'0.irin),  a. 

{Hot.  &  Zool.)  Minutely  hihpid. 


[Dim.  ol  hispid.") 


Hiss  (IiTh),]'.?.  lirnj,.  &  p.  p.  HisBED  (liTrt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  HiKsiNo.]  [AS.  hi/sia7i;  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  LG.  Awsen,  OD.  /mar//r»,]  1,  To  make  with  the 
mouth  a  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  *,  by 
driving  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth ;  to 
make  witli  the  mouth  a  sound  like  that  ma'le  by  a  goow- 
or  a  snake  when  angered  ;  esp.,  to  make  «uch  a  uouud  au 
an  expression  of  hatred,  passion,  or  dihapprovaL 

The  mcrchonta  among  tlic  people  ehall  /iin*  at  the*'. 

7iwA-.xxvil.3C. 
2.  To  make  a  similar  noise  by  any  meanfi;  to  paMH  with 
a  bibilant  sound  ;  as,  the  arrow  hissed  a«  it  flow. 
Shod  witli  ■tccl, 
We  hiHtfd  along  the  pulifhcd  ico.  Wirrdtworffi. 


Hiss,  V.  t. 

by  hissing. 


1.  To  condemn  or  express  contempt  for 


If  the  tag-raK  penpledid  not  clnp  him  and  Aim  him,  occordine 
us  he  pleased  and  disijleaotij  them.  Hhai:. 

Jttalcolm.  Wliut  i*  tlie  ncweat  grief? 

Jios.    That  of  an  hour'n  ut^c  di'th  hiss  the  ipetker.     Skak. 
2.  To  utter  with  a  hi-ssing  sound. 

The  long-nceked  geese  of  the  world  that  arc  ever  hininn  dit- 
praise.  Tennytoii. 

Hiss,  n.    1.  A  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  tho  letter  j, 
made  by  forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  esp.  as  a  token  of  disapprobation  or  contempt. 
'*  Hiss  "  implies  audible  friction  of  breath  consonants.  H.  Sweet. 
A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.  Hilton. 

2.  Any  sound  resembling  that  above  described  ;  as  : 
(a)  The  noise  made  by  a  seri)ent. 

But  Idss  for  Aim  returned  w  ith  forked  tongue.  3filloir. 
{b)  The  note  of  a  goose  when  irritated,  (c)  Tlie  noije 
made  by  steam  escaping  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  by 
water  falling  on  a  hot  stove. 
Hlss'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses. 
2.  The  occasion  of  contempt ;  the  object  of  scorn  and 
derision.     [Archaic'] 

1  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  a  hii^nno-    Jer.  x\x.  h. 

HisS'ing-ly,  adv.     With  a  hissing  sound. 

Hist  ( liT.'tj,  interj.     [Cf.  Dan.  hys.    V43.     Cf.  HrsH, 

Whist.]  Hush  ;  be.iilent ;  —  a  signal  for  silence.  Mdton. 

HlS''ti-ol'o-gy  fhTt'tT-Sl'o-jy),  n.     [Gr.  tart'of  tissue  -f- 

-lofjy.']     Siiinc  as  Histology. 

His'to-gen'e-sis  (lii-i'to-jSu'e-BTs),  n.  [Gr.  iaro?  tis- 
sue-j- E.  genpi^is.]  {Biol.)  {a)  The  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  organic  tissues ;  hir,togeny  ;  —  tho  opposite 
of  histolys-is.  {b)  Germ  history  of  cells,  and  of  the  tissues 
composed  of  cells.  Hafchel. 

His'to-ge-net'ic  (-je-nStTk),  a.  [See  Histogeky.] 
{Biol.)  Tissue-producing;  connected  with  the  formation 
I  and  development  of  the  organic  tissues. 
!  His-tOg'e-ny  (his-toj'e-nj),  n.  [Gr.  I<rr6<;  tiesue  — 
I  root  of  yiyve<j6aL  to  be  boru.]  {Biol.)  Same  as  Histo- 
j  GENESIS.  Dunglisoii. 

His-tog'ra-pher(hTs-t5g'ra-fer),n.  One  who  describes 
I  organic  tissues  ;  an  histolopist. 
I     His'to-graphlc-al  (hTE't6-grfifT-kal),  a.    Of  or  per- 

I  tainiiig  to  lii.-tography. 

His-tog'ra-phy  (hTs-t5g'ra-fJ-),  n.  [Gr.  toros  tissue 
+  -9^fphy.]  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  organic 
tissues. 

His'tO-haBm'a-tin(hTs'tn-h5m'a-tTn  or  -he'ma-tin),  n. 
[Gr.  io-Tos  tissue  -r  E.  huniatin.]  {Physiol.)  One  of  a 
class  of  respiratory  pigments,  widely  distributed  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  capable  of  ready  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion. 

His'toid  (his'toid),  a.  [Gr.  taro?  tissue  +  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling the  normal  tissues  ;  as,  hi^s/oid  tumors. 

His'tO-loglC  (hT&'to-Ioj'ik),    I  a.     {Biol.)    Pertaining 

His  to-loglc-al  (-1-kal),  j      to    histology,   or    to 

the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  of  lining  organ- 
isms. —  His'to  log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

His-tol'o-gist  (hiti-toKi-jTst;,  n.  One  versed  in  his- 
tology. 

His-tol'0-gy  (-jy).  «•  [Gr.  icrrd?  tissue  -f-  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  biological  science,  which  treats  of  the 
minute  (microscopic)  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues ;  —  called  also  histiology. 

I!  Hls-tOl'y-sis  (-T-sIs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ctrnk  tissue 
+  Xv€Li'  to  loosen,  dissolve.]  {Biol.)  The  decay  and 
di.ssoliitinii  of  the  organic  tissues  and  of  the  blood. 

His'tO-lyt'iC  (liTs  tu-ITt'Tk).  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  lii^t.'U>is,  or  the  degeneration  of  tissues. 

HlS-ton'O^my  (-tSn'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  tcrroy  tissue  -f 
vefjLeiv  to  distribute,  regulate.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  relating  to  orgamc  tissues,  their  formation, 
development,  functions,  etc. 

His-toph'y-ly  (hTs-t5fni-]5'),  n.  [Gr.  urrd?  tissue  — 
Gr.  <^v\^  clan.]  {Biol.)  The  tribal  historj"  of  cells,  a  di- 
vision of  morphophvlv.  Haeckel. 

His-to'rl-al  (hts^to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  historialis :  cf.  F. 
historiaL]     Historical.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

His-tO'ri-an  (-'^n),  n.  [F.  historien.]  1.  A  writer  of 
history  ;  a  chronicler  ;  an  annalist. 

Even  ih.c  historian  takes  great  liberties  with  facts. 

Sir  J.  Heifnotdt. 

2.  One  versed  or  well  informed  in  history. 

Great  captains  should  be  good  AutonaiL*.  SoutA. 
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The  office  of  an  histo- 

Sa  ill  tsb  >i  ry. 

The  art  or  emplojnnent 


HISTORIC 

Hls-tor'lc  (hTe-tSr'lk),  1  a.     [L.  historinis.  Or.  i^rtt- 

Hls-tor'lc-al  (-I-kal),     )    pi«6?  :  cf.  F.  historniue.  See 

HisTOiiV.]     Of  or  pertaiiiinp  to  hiftory.  or  tlie  record  of 

iiast  events  ;  as,  an  hiaforicul  poera  ;  the  historic  page.  — 

Hls-tor'ic-al-ness,  7i.  —  Hls-to-ric'l-ty (to-rls'I-tj),  n. 

There  warriors  frowning  in  histonr  bniss.  I'ope. 

Historical  painting,  that  branch  of  paintint,'  which  rep- 
resents the  events  of  }iistory.  —  HiatoricEU  Bense.  that 
ineanuie  of  a  passage  which  is  deduced  froin  the  i-ircom- 
etanci-s  nt  time,  place,  etc.,  under  wlucU  it  w;is  written. 
—  The  hiatoric  sense,  the  capacity  to  conceive  and  repre- 
sent the  unity  and  significance  of  a  past  era  or  age. 

His-tor'ic-al-ly  (hTs-tSr'T-kal-lJ),  a^i'-  I"  t^^^  «»^"- 
uer  ot.  or  in  accordance  with,  history. 

HiS-tor'1-clze  C-T-sIz),  v.  i.  To  record  or  narrate  m 
the  uiamier  of  a  history;  to  chronicle,     [ii.] 

HlS'tO-rled  {hls'to-rtd),  n.     Related  in  lustory. 

HiS-tO'ri-er  (hts-to'rl-er).  n.     An  historian.     \_Obs.] 

i  His'tO-rl-ette'  (hTs'tS-rl-ef),  «■  C^.,  dim.  of  lusloire 
a  history.]  Historical  narration  on  a  small  scale  ;  a  brief 
recital;  a  story.  ^^^.  ^  ,  Emerson. 

Hls-tor'1-fy  (hTs-tSrT-fn,  r.  t.  \_Uistory  +  -/y.l  To 
record  in  or  as  history.     [A'.]  Lamb. 

Thy  conquest  meet  t.-  be  historified.    Sir  J'.  Sidney. 

His-to'ri-og'ra-pher  (hts-to  rl-Sg'ra-fer),  n.  [L.  AiV 
toriofjrnphus,  Gr.  to-Topio-ypa^os ;  to-Topta  history  + 
YpoAeii'  to  write  :  cf.  F.  kis{oriograplie.'\  An  liistonan; 
a  writer  of  history ;  especially,  one  appointed  or  desig- 
nated to  write  a  history ;  also,  a  title  bestowed  by  some 
governments  upon  historians  of  distinction 

Hls-tori-og^ra-pher-sliip  "     '^'  "  "'"'■ 
riograplier. 

His-to'rl-og'ra-pliy  (-fy), 
of  an  historiographer. 

Hls-toTl-ol'O-gy  (-Sl'S-jJ),  n.  [rir.  iffTopt'a  history  + 
■logy.']     A  discourse  on  hi:=torv-  Cockenmi. 

Hls-toTl-On'O-mer  (-5ii'o-nier),  h.  [Gr.  ic7Topta  his- 
tory +  vetieiv  to  distribute.]  One  versed  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  history  and  the  laws  controlling  them. 

Anrl  bi-itorionomers  will  have  measured  accurately  the  pidereal 
years  of  races.  Loiceli. 

Hls'tO-rize  (hts'tft-rlz),  r.  t.  To  relate  as  history  ;  to 
chronicle  ;  to  historicize.     \_R.'\  Evelyn. 

Hls'to-ry  (htsau-ry),  w.  ;  pi.  Histories  (-rlz).  [L. 
historin,  Gr.  iuTopta  history,  information,  inquiry,  fr. 
io-Twp,  liTTojp,  knowing,  learned,  from  the  root  of  elSevai 
to    know;  akin   to   E.   vit.     See   Wit,  and   cf.  Story.] 

1.  A  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry  ;  the  knowledge 
of  facta  and  events,  so  obtained  ;  hence,  a  formal  state- 
ment of  such  information  :  a  narrative  ;  a  description  ;  a 
written  record ;  as,  the  history  of  a  p-itient's  case  ;  the 
histont  of  a  legislative  bill. 

2.  A  systematic,  written  account  of  events,  particu- 
larly of  those  affecting  a  nation,  institution,  science,  or 
art,  and  usually  connected  with  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  their  causes  ;  a  true  story,  as  distinguished  from 
a  romance  ;  —  distinguished  also  from  annals,  wliich  re- 
late simply  the  facts  and  events  of  each  year,  in  strict 
chronological  order  ;  from  biography,  which  is  the  record 
of  an  individual's  life  ;  and  from  memoir,  which  is  his- 
tory composed  from  personal  experience,  observation, 
and  memory. 

Hitlories  are  n=  perfect  as  the  historian  is  wise,  and  is  gifted 
with  an  eye  and  a  soul.  Carhjle. 

For  nn^ht  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Could  ever  hear  hy  tale  or  history.  Shnk. 

Wiint  histori'^5  of  toil  could  I  dcclarf  !  I'opc. 

History  piece,  a  representation  in  painting,  dr.awing, 
etc.,  of  any  real  event,  including  the  actors  and  tlie  ac- 
tion. —  Natural  history,  a  description  and  classification  of 
objects  in  nature,  as  minerals,  plaut.^,  animals,  etc.,  and 
the  phenomena  which  they  exlubit  to  the  senses. 

Syn.  — Chronicle;  annals;  relation;  narration. —His- 
tory. Chroniclb,  Annals.  Hisionj  is  a  methodical 
record  of  important  events  which  concern  a  comrannity 
of  men,  usually  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  give  an  analysis  of  motive  and 
action,  etc.  A  chroniclf  is  a  record  of  such  events,  con- 
forming to  the  order  of  time  as  its  distinctive  feature. 
Anmilit  are  a  chronicle  divided  up  into  separate  years. 
By  poetic  license  innialx  is  sometimes  used  for  history. 
Jiistlv  Carsar  sc.irii*  tht  poet's  lays  ; 
It  ii  to  hiitory  In-  trusts  for  praise.  2'ope. 

No  more  yet  of  this  : 
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Jjrydcn. 

Milton. 

Ti'iiii!/son. 

'  Thou  liast 

.ShaL 


For  *t  is  a  c/irpniWe  of'day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breaKfatt.  S?iak 

Mniiy  trl'!'-''^"'*  (■TainpU'd  in  the  ajinah  of  our  religion.    liofKrs 

Hls'to-ry,  !■- '.     To  narrate  or  record.     [Ohs.']     Shak. 

Hls-tot'O-my  (hTs-t5t'5-raJ),  n.  [Gr.  Io-to?  tissue  -f 
T<>t'*u'  to  cut.]     The  dissection  of  organic  tissues. 

Hls'tO-zyme  (hTs'tS-zIm  or-zem),  n.  [Gr.  iaros  tissue 
-f  ^O/iTj  leaven.]  {Physiol.  Chcm.)  A  soluble  ferment 
occurring  in  the  animal  body,  to  the  presence  of  which 
many  normal  decompositions  and  synthetical  processes 
are  supposed  to  be  due. 

Hls'tzl-on  (iiTs'trT-on),  n.  [L.  histrio :  cf.  F.  kisfrion. 
A  plnyor.     [/.'.]  Pope. 

Hla'trt-on'lC  (-5nTk),      \a.     [L.  hi.^frionicus :  cf.  F. 

HlS'trl-onlc-al  (-T-k«l),  (  histrioTiifjur.  See  His- 
TRioN.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  stage  or  a  stageplayer  ; 
befitting  a  theater;  theatrical ; —sometimes  in  a  bad 
eeiiKc.  —  Hls'trl-on'Ic-al-ly,  ndv. 

Taint'il  with  fnl-c-  ami  histrionic  feeling.    I)e  Qnincey. 

HIs'trl  On'1-Clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  The  histrionic  art; 
8tngrpl,i\i!ii,'.  ^V.  Black. 

His'trl  0  nlsm  (hTs'trT-ft-nTz^m),  n.  Theatrical  rep- 
resent aion  ;  acting;  affectation.  Sir  T.  Jirou-nc. 

Hls'trl-O-alze  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  act ;  to  represent  on 
the  Htrit'c.  or  tlieatrically.  frf/uhart. 

Hit  {hit),  pron.     It.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hit,  M  PT.T.  sing.  pres.  of  Hide,  contracted  from 
hiflefh.     \_Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Hit  fhtt),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hit;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Htttino.]  [OE.  hittrn,  huttrn,  of  ftcand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Dan.  hilte  to  hit,  find,  Sw.  &  Iccl.  hitta.]     1.  To  reach 


with  a  stroke  or  blow  :  to  strike  or  touch,  usually  with 

force  ;  especially,  to  reach  or  touch  (an  object  aimed  atj. 

i  thnik  VMU  have  hil  the  mark.  .slmk. 

2.  To  reach  or  attain  exactly  ;  to  meet  according  to 
the  occasion  ;  to  perform  successfully ;  to  attain  to ;  to 
accord  with  ;  to  be  conformable  to  ;  to  suit. 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavors  to  '-ii  the  notes 

right.  Locke, 

There  you /<(Miim  ;  .  .  .  that  argument  never  fails  with  him. 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  nmnan  sight. 
lie  scarcely  hit  my  humur. 

3.  To  guess  ;  to  light  upon  or  discover. 
?iH  it." 

4.  {Backgammon)  To  take  up,  or  replace  by  a  piece 
belonging  to  the  opposing  player  ;  —  said  of  a  single  un- 
protected piece  on  a  point. 

To  hit  off,  to  describe  with  onick  characteristic  strokes  ; 
as, /o /;//(<// a  speaker.  A'/r  W.  Temple.— To  hit  oat,  to 
perform  by  good  luck.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 

Hit  (hit),  V.  i.  L  To  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to 
strike  ;  to  clash  ;  —  followed  by  against  or  on. 

If  bodies  bo  extension  alone,  how  can  they  move  and  hit  one 

against  another  t  LocKv. 

Corpuscles,  meeting  with  or  hitting  on  those  bodies,  hcconie 

conjoined  with  them.  '*  "odwunt. 

2.  To  meet  or  reach  what  was  aimed  at  or  desired  ;  to 

succeed,  —  often  with  implied  chance,  or  luck. 

And  oft  it  bits 

Where  hope  ie  coldest  and  despair  most  fits.         Shak. 

And  millions  miss  for  one  tliat  hits.  .Sin/t. 

To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  upon  :  to  come  to  by  chance. 

"  None  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.'*  Addiaon. 

Hit,   n.     1.  A  striking  agamst ;    the  collision  of  one 

body  against  another  ;  the  stroke  that  touches  anything. 

So  he  the  famed  Cilician  fencer  praised. 

And,  at  each  hit,  with  wonder  bcenis  amazed.     Driiden. 

2.  A  stroke  of  success  in  an  enterprise,  as  by  a  fortu- 
nate chance  ;  as,  he  made  a  hit, 

Whnt  Intc  ho  calhd  n  bless^ing.  now  was  wit, 

And  Gi)d's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit.  J  rpf. 

3.  A  peciTiiarly  apt  expression  or  turn  of  thought ;  a 
phrase  which  hits  the  mark ;  as,  a  happy  hit. 

4.  A  game  won  at  backgammon  after  the  adversary  has 
removed  some  of  liis  men.  It  counts  less  than  Ayammon. 

5.  {Baseball)  A  striking  of  the  ball;  as,  a  sate  hit;  a 
foul  hit ;  —  sometimes  used  specifically  for  a  base  hit. 

Base  hit.  Safe  hit.  Sacrifice  hit.  (Baseball)  See  under 
Base,  Safe,  etc. 

Hitch  (Inch),  V,  7.  [Cf.  Scot,  hitch  a  motion  by  a 
jerk,  and  hatch,  hatch,  to  move  by  jerks,  also  Prov.  G. 
hikseny  G.  hinken,  to  limp,  hobble;  or  E,  hiccough  ;  or 
possibly  akin  to  E.  hook.]  1.  To  become  entangled  or 
caught ;  to  be  linked  or  yoked  ;  to  unite  ;  to  cling. 

Atoms  .  .  .  M-hich  at  length  latched  together.        South. 

2.  To  move  interruptedly  or  with  halts,  jerks,  or  steps ; 
—  said  of  something  obstructed  or  impeded. 

Slides  into  verse,  and  liUchrs  in  a  rhyme.  Pope. 

To  ease  themselves  .  .  .  by /iif'7iu*r/ into  another  place.    Fuller. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses ;  to  in- 
terfere.    tE7ig.]  Halliwell. 

Hitch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hitched  (hTcht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Hitching.]  1.  To  hook  ;  to  catch  or  fasten  as 
by  a  hook  or  a  knot ;  to  make  fast,  unite,  or  yoke ;  as, 
to  hitch  a  horse,  or  a  halter. 

2.  To  move  with  hitches;  as,  he /nVcAft/ his  chair  nearer. 

To  hitch  up.  ia)  To  fasten  up.  (b)  To  pull  or  raise  with 
a  jerk  ;  as,  a  sailor  hitches  vp  his  trousers.  iO  To  attach, 
as  a  horse,  to  a  vehicle  ;  as,  hitch  up  the  gray  mare. 
[t'olloq.] 

Hitch,  n.  1.  A  catch  ;  anything  that  holds,  as  a  hook  ; 
an  impediment ;  an  obstacle;  an  entanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook,  etc. 

3.  A  stop  or  sudden  halt ;  a  stoppage  ;  an  impediment ; 
a  temporary  obstruction ;  an  obstacle  ;  as,  a  hitch  in  one's 
progress  or  utterance  ;  a  hitch  in  the  performance. 

4.  A  sudden  movement  or  pull ;  a   pull  up  ;  i 
sailor  gave  his  trousers  a  hitch. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  knot  or  noose  in  a 
rope  which  can  be  readily  undone; 
—intended  for  a  temporary  fasten- 
ing; as,  a  half  hitch;  SLclove  hitch; 
a  0  I"  her 


the 


n  Clove  Hitch. 


Hltch'el  (-?!),  n.  &  r 
Hlthe  (hiHi).  n.     [AS, 


Hitches. 
h  Halt  Hitch. 


c  Timber  llitch. 

See  Hatchel. 
i/?i.    Cf.  Hide  to  conceal.]   A 


port  or  small  hnven 
hithcy  now  Lmnhrth. 

Hlth'er  (htth'er),  adv. 
to  Icel.  hcSra,  Dan.  hid, 
citrn  on  this   side,  or  E. 


—  used  in  composition  ; 


Lamb. 
Pennant. 
[OE.  hider,  AS.  hidcr  ;  akin 
Sw.  hit,  Goth,  hidrr  :  cf.  L. 
here,  he.     V183.      Cf.  He,] 


1.  To  this  place;  — used  with  verbs  signifying  mo- 
tion, and  implying  motion  toward  the  speaker;  corre- 
late of  hence  and  thither  ;  as,  to  come  or  bring  hither. 

2.  To  this  point,  source,  conclusion,  design,  etc.  ;  —  in 
a  sense  not  physical. 

{{Hhrr  we  refer  whatsoever  bclongcth  unlo  the  highcul  perfec- 
tion «>f  man.  J/nni.rr. 

Hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro  ;  backward  and  forward  : 
in  various  din-ctions.  "  Victory  is  like  c  traveler,  nnd 
goeth  hifh'r  and  thilhcr."  J\nni,er,. 

Hlth'er,  a.     1.  Ueing  on  the  side  next  or  towani  vw,, 
person    speaking  ;    n<':irrr  ;  —  correlate   of 
farlhrr  ;  as,  on  tlm  hither  Hi<le  of  a  hill. 

2.  Applied  to  time:  On  the  hither  side  of,  younger 
than  ;  of  fewer  years  than. 

And  on  the  luthtr  wide,  or  bo  she  looked. 

Of  twenty  hununers.  Tenni/srm. 

To  the  prcicnt  generation,  that  in  to  gay,  the  people  a  few 


thither  and 
Miltnn. 


years  on  the  hither  and  thither  Bide  of  thirty,  tlio  name  ct 
('barl'fi  Dnrwm  -tunds  aloujibide  ol  tho&c  of  Itiuic  Newtun  on* 
Michael  turad;iy.  J/iul.if. 

Hith'er-most'  (htth'er-most'),  a.  Ncare.st  on  this 
side.  Sir  M.  Jlale. 

Hith'er-to'  (-too'),  a*^''-  1.  To  this  place;  to  a  pre- 
scribed limit. 

Jlithcrfo  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.    Job  xxxviii.  11.. 
2.  Up  to  this  time  ;  as  yet ;  until  now. 

The  Lord  hath  bksscd  nu'  hlfhclo.    Josh.  xvii.  14- 
Hlth'er-ward  (-werd),  adv.     [AS.  hiderweard.']     To*- 
ward  this  place  ;  hither. 

Marching  hithcncard  in  proud  array.  Shak~ 

Hit'ter  (lut'ter),  n.  One  who  hits  or  strikes ;  as,  a. 
hard  hitter. 

Hive  (hiv),  n.  [OE.  hive,  huve,  AS.  hySe.'\  1.  A  box, 
basket,  or  other  structure,  for  the  reception  and  habita- 
tion of  a  swarm  of  honeybees.  liryden. 

2.  The  bees  of  one  hive  ;  a  swarm  of  bees.  Shak. 

3<  A  place  swarming  with  busy  occupants ;  a  crowd. 

The  hive  of  Roman  liars.  Tennyion. 

Hive  bee  (Zo'ol.),  the  honeybee. 

Hive,  f-  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Hived  (hivd)  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
n.  HrviNO.]  1.  To  collect  into  a  hive  ;  to  place  in,  or 
cause  to  enter,  a  liive  ;  a?,  to  hive  a  swarm  oi  bees. 

2.  To  Ktore  up  in  a  hive,  as  honey ;  hence,  to  gather 
and  accumulate  for  future  need  ;  to  lay  up  in  store. 

llivini}  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.         Byron. 

Hive,  r.  i.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  together  ;  to 
reside  in  a  collective  body.  Pope. 

Hiven.ess.fl-     Destitute  of  a  hive.  Gascoigne~ 

Hiv'er  (hiv'er),  n.     One  wlio  collects  bees  into  a  hive. 

Hives  (hlvz),  n.  [Scot. ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  heare.y 
{Med.)  {a)  The  croup,  {b)  An  eruptive  disease  {Vari- 
cella qlobiilaris),  allied  to  the  chicken  pox. 

HIZZ  (hiz),  V.  i.     To  hiss.     [Obs.']  Shak, 

Ho  (hoT)),  njoTi.    "Who.    [_Obs.']    In  some  Chaucer  MSS. 

Ho    t  (ho),  7i.     [See  Ho,  m/er/.,  2.]    Astop;ahalt; 

Hoa  i      a  moderation  of  pace. 

There  is  no  hn  with  them.  Tifcker. 

Ho    )  (ho),  interj.      [Cf.  F.  &  G.  ho.']     1.   Halloo ! 

Hoa  J  attend  !  —  a  call  to  excite  attention,  or  to  give 
notice  of  approach.  ''What  noise  there,  Ao.""  Shak, 
'•'■  llo .'  who  's  within  ?  "    Shak. 

2.  [Perhaps  corrupted  fr.  hold  ;  hut  cf.  F.  hau  stop  t 
and  E.  whoa.]     Stop  !  stand  still !  hold  !  — a  word  now 
used  by  teamsters,  but  formerly  to  order  the  cessatiou  of 
anything.     [Written  also  xchoa,  and,  formerly,  hoo.] 
The  duke  .  . .  pulled  out  his  sword  and  cried  "  Uoo'."'    Chnucer. 

An  lierald  on  a  scaffnld  made  an  koo.  Chaurrr. 

Hoar  (hor),  a.  [OE.  hor,  har,  AS.  har;  akin  to  Icel. 
7(5 ;r,  and  to  OHG.  her  illustrious,  magnificent ;  cf.  IceU 
heiS  brightness  of  the  sky,  Goth,  hais  torch,  Skr.  ketus 
light,  torch.  Cf.  HoART.]  1.  White,  or  gr.ayish  white; 
as, /ioar  frost ;  Aoor  cliffs.  " //o«r  waters."  Spaiser, 
Z.  Gray  or  white  with  age  ;  hoary. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar.  Colendge, 

Old  trees  with  trunks  all  hoar.  Jiyron. 

3.  Musty;  moldy;  stale.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 
Hoar, ».     Hoariness;  antiquity,     [i?.] 

Covered  with  the  awful  hoar  ni  innumerable  ages.    Lurke. 

Hoar,  v.i.     [AS.  harian  to  grow  gray.]     To  become 

moldy  or  musty.      [_Ohs.]  Shak, 

Hoard  (hordl.  n.     See  Hoarding,  2.  Smart. 

Hoard,  7(.     [OE.  hord,  AS.   hard;  akin  to  OS.   hor(\ 

G.  horty  Icel.  hodd,  Goth,  hiizd  ;  prob.  from  the  root  of 

E.  hide  to  conceal,  and  of  L.  custos  guard,  E.  custadij. 

See  Hide  to  conceal.]     A  store,  stock,  or  quantity  of 

anything   accumulated  or  laid  up;   a  hidden  supply;   a. 

treasure  ;  as,  a  hoard  of  provisions ;  a  hoard  of  money. 

Hoard,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoarded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n~ 
Hoarding.]     [AS.  hordian.]    To  collect  -md  lay  up  ;  to 
amass  and  deposit  in  secret ;  to  store  secretly,  or  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  and  accumiilating ;  as,  to  hoard  grain. 
Hoard,  V.  i.     To  lay  up  a  store  or  hoard,  as  of  money. 
T'l  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed.        Spensa. 
Hoard'er  {-er).  n.     One  wlio  hoards, 
Hoard'ing  (liord'Tng),  n.      [From  OF.  honrdy  hoitrt, 
barrier,  palisade,  of   German  or  Dutch   origin  ;    cf.  D. 
horde  hurdle,  fence,  G.  horde,  hiirde ;  akin  to  E.  hurdle. 
V16.      See  Hurdle.]      1.    {Arch.)  A  screen  of  boards 
inclosing  a  house  and  materials   while  builders  are  at 
work.     [Eng.] 

I'osted  on  every  dead  wall  and  hoarding.    London  (haphic. 
2.  A  fence,  barrier,  or  cover,  inclosing,  surroundmg, 
or  concealing  something. 

The  wlnil<>  nrrnniremcnt  was  BUrrounded  by  a  honrdlup,  the 
Bpace  within  wliich  was  divided  intii  compartincntB  by  elu-ets  o^ 
tin.  TyjidalL 

Hoared  (hordi,  ff.     Moldy;  musty.    lObs.]    Cranmer. 
Hoar'trost'  (hor'frSsf  ;  il.5),  n.     The  white  particles 
fornifii  by  the  congelation  of  dew  ;  white  frost.     [Writ- 
ten also  horefrost.     See  Hoar,  a.] 

Uv  Fcattercth  the  hnar/ynst  like  nf^hcR.     P^'.  rxlvji.  \C. 

Hoar'hound'  (-houndO*  »■      Same  as  Horehound. 

Hoar'1-ness  (-T-nSs),  7i.     [From  Hoary.]    The  Htattr 

of  being  hoary.  Dryden. 

Hoarso  (hors),  n.      [Compar.  Hoarser  (-_er),  si/fierL 

Hoarsest.]     [OE.  hor.%  also  has,  has,  AS.  has;  akni  to- 

D.  heesch,  O.  heiser,  Icel.  ha.is,  Uan.  h:rs,  Sw.  hes.     Cf. 

Prov.   K.   hcazy.]      1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  Rrnting- 

voice  or  sound,  as  when  affected  with  a  cold  ;  making  a 

rough,  harsh  cry  or  sound  ;  as,  the  hoarse  raven. 

Tlie  hoarse  ro^ouniling  sliorc.  Dryden. 

2.  Harsh;  grating;  discordant ; —said  of  any  sound. 

HoarseHy,  adv.    With  a  harMh,  grating  sound  or  voice. 

Hoars'en  (hor8"n),  r.  /.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Hoarsened 

(-'ndi;  ;-.  }>r.  \-  vb.  n.  Hoarsening.]     To  make  hoarse- 

1    hall  he  nlili^red  tn  hnnr^m  my  voice.    JHchardton. 

Hoarse'ness  (hnrR'nPs),  n.     Harshness  or  roughnesa 

of  vnirc  .IF  wound,  due  t"  mucuN  collected  on  the   vocal 

cords,  i)r  tt>  swidling  or  Ioosciu'sh  of  tho  cords. 
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Hoar'Stono'  (hor'stou'),  «.  A  stonA  dasignatinpf  the 
bouinirtof  !m  estate  ;  a  luiRlun:rk.  Jiidlttvell. 

Hoar'y  (-^),  a.  [Fruin  Hoau,  a.J  1.  Whitt- or  whit- 
ish.     "The  hoary  willows."  Addison. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  nge  ;  hoar;  as, /loan/ hairs. 

Reverence  Xhc  huary  heml.        Ih:  T.  iJwiyhU 

3.  Hence,  remote  in  timo  past ;  as,  hoanj  antiquity. 

4.  Moldy;  mossy;  musty.     \^Ob.t.\  KnoUes. 

5.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  a  palo  silvery  ^ray. 

6.  {Hot.)  Covered  with  short,  deusor,  fjrnyish  white 
liaifH ;  cnncHcent. 

Hoary  bat  {ZouL),s,\\  AuierU'Axnhivt  iAt(dnpha  rinrrra), 
iiiiviiiv;  Hill  hair  yellowish,  or  brown,  tipped  with  white. 

Ho'at-Zln  (lio'JSt-zTn),  n.     {Z>h)L)  Same  as  HoAZiN. 

Hoax  (hoks),  n.  [Prob.  rontr.  fr.  hocus,  in  hucus- 
pocns.^  A  deception  for  mockL'ry  or  mischift  ;  a  de- 
ceptive trick  or  story  ;  a  practical  joke.  MnvaiUay. 

Hoax,  V.  t.  linijt.  ifc  p.  p.  Hoaxed  (hokst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  71.  Hoaxing.]  Tu  deceive  by  a  story  or  a  trick,  for 
sjiDrt  or  mischief;  to  impose  upon  sportively.         Lamb. 

Hoas'^er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hoaxes. 

Ho'a-zln  (ho'^-ztn},  n.  {Zuol.)  A  remarkable  South 
American  bird  {Opisfhucomus  cn's(ittH,-i);  tho  crested 
tonraco.  By  some  zo.iln^jiats  it  ia  made  tlio  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct order  {Ojns(h<>ri>,,ii}. 

Hob  (liob),  n.     [I'rob.    akin    to    hump.    Cf.    Hub.] 

1.  The  hnb  of  a  w)ieel.     See  Hub.  ]V/rshin'jfo7i. 

2.  The  flat  projection  or  iron  shelf  at  tho  side  of  a  fire 
grate,  where  thint,'a  aio  put  to  be  kept  w.inn.        <Smart. 

3.  (Merh.)  A  llireaded  and  Uutcil  hardened  steel  cut- 
ter, resembling  a  tap,  u;ied  in  a  l.vtlio  for  forming  tlie 
teeth  of  screw  chasers,  worm  wheels,  etc. 

Hob,  n.  [Orig.  an  abbrev.  of  Robin,  Jlnbert ;  Hobiji 
(iodtlfellow  u  celebrated  fairy,  or  domestic  spirit.  Cf. 
HoBQOBUN,  and  see  Robin.] 

1.  A  fairy  ;  a  sprite  ;  an  elf.     [Ois.] 

From  flvee,  Ao/^s,  and  fairii'u.  .  .  . 
Defend  us.  good  Heaven  !  r.itia.  4-  Fl. 

2.  A  entiiitrynian  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown.  \^Obs.^  Sores. 
Hob'a  nob  (Iiril)'jl-n5b'),  \v.  i.  Same  as  Hob- 
Hob'and  nob  (hob'Sod-noly),  j  nob.  Tennyson. 
Hob'blsm  (-LiT/.'iii),   n,     Tiie  philosophical  system  of 

Thomas  Jlobbes^axi  English  materialist(loS.S-107'J) ;  esp., 
his  political  theory  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  civil 
Rovernment  ia  an  absolute  monarcliy  with  despotic  con- 
trol over  everything  relating  to  law,  morals,  and  religion. 

Hob'blst  (-btst),  n.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrines 
of  Tliomas  Hobbes. 

HobHble  (-b'l),  V.  !.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hobbled  (-b'lJ) ; 
p.  pr.  i\r  vb.  n.  Hobbling  (-blTng).]  [»)E.  hniielen,  hoble.n, 
freq.  of  happen  to  hop;  akin  to  D.  hobfieleii.,  Prov.  G. 
hoppeln.  See  Hop  to  jump,  and  ef.  Hopple.]  1.  To 
walk  lame,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg  ;  to  walk  with  a 
hitch  or  hop,  or  witli  crutches. 

Tlie  friar  was  hubhlinij  tlie  same  way  too.        Dnjden. 

2.  To  move  roughly  or  irregularly ;  —  said  of  style  in 

writing.  Prior. 

The  hohhliug  versification,  the  mean  diction.    Jrffreys. 

HobHsle,  V.  L  1.  To  fetter  by  tying  the  legs  ;  to 
hopple  ;  to  clog.    "  Tliey  hobbled  their  horses."  Dickens. 

2.  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

Hobn)le,  7/.  i.  An  unequal  gait ;  a  limp  ;  a  halt ;  as, 
he  has  a  hobble  in  his  gait.  Swift. 

2.  Sauie  as  Hopple. 

3.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  embarrassment.      Waterfon. 

Hob'ble-bUSh'  (-bush'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  low  bush  (  Vibur- 
num lanffnioidec)  having  long,  straggling  brani'lies  and 
liandsome  flowers.  It  is  found  ia  tlie  Northern  United 
State".     Called  also  shinhopple. 

HobTile-de-hoy'  (-de-hoi'),  (  n.  [Written  also  hob- 
Hob'ble-te-hoy'  (-te-hoi'),  l  betyhoy,  hobbarddehoy, 
hobbedehoyt  hobdehoy.']  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  hobbledyyee  with 
a  limping  movement ;  also  F.  hoberenn,  a  country 
squire,  E.  hobby,  and  OF.  hoi  to-day  ;  perh.  the  orig. 
sense  was,  an  upstart  of  to-day.]  A  youth  between  boy 
and  man  ;  an  awkward,  gawky  young  fellow.     [Colloq.} 

All  the  men,  boys,  and  hobbled<.h(>iis  attached  to  tlie  farm. 

UicKens. 

Hob'bler  (hSb'bler),  n.     One  who  bobbles. 

Hob'bler,  n.  [OE.  also  hobeln;  OF.  hohriier,  LL. 
hobellarius.  See  Hobby  a  horse.]  {Eny.  Nisf.)  One  who 
by  his  tenure  was  to  maintain  a  horse  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  a  kind  of  light  horseman  in  the  Middle  Ages  who 
was  mounted  on  a  hobby.  Halhtm.     Sir  J.  fJnn'es. 

HobHijllng-ly  (-blTng-ly),  adv.     With  a  limping  step. 

Hob'bly  (-bly),  (J.  Rough;  uneven;  causing  one  to 
liobble  ;  as,  a  hnbbh/  road. 

Hob'by  (-by),  ».  V  pi.  Hobbies  (-biz).  [OE.  hobi  ;  cf. 
OF.  hobe,  ffobCi  F.  huberenu  a  hob- 
by, a  species  of  falcon,  OF.  hober 
to  move,  stir.  Cf.  Hobby  a  horse.] 
(Zool. )  A  small,  strong-wiuged 
European  falcon  (Ftdco  subbjcteo)^ 
formerly  trained  for  hawking, 

Hob'by  (hSb'bJ),  )      n. 

Hob'by-horse'  (-hSrs'),  I  [OE. 
bobiii  a  nag,  OF.  hobin  hobby  ;  cf. 
hober  to  stir,  move  ;  prob.  of  Ger- 
man or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dau. 
hoppe  a  mare,  dial.  Sw.  hoppn  ; 
peril,    akin  to   E.   hop  to  jump.] 

1.  A  strong,  active  horse,  of  a 
middle  size,  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally from  Ireland ;  an  ambling 
nag.  Johnson. 

2.  A  stick,  often  with  the  head 
or   figure   of    a  horse,   on   which 

»  boys  make  believe  to  ride.    [Usually  under  the  form  hob- 
byhorse.'] 

3.  A  subject  or  plan  upon  whieli  one  is  constantly  set- 
ting off ;  a  favorite  and  ever-recurring  theme  of  dis- 
course,  thought,  or  effort ;  that  which   occupies  one's 
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attention  unduly,  or  to  tho  weariness  of  others ;  a  ruling 
passion.     [Usu;-.lly  un<ier  the  form  hobby.] 

Not  one  <.J  tlu'in  hiiM  any  h-ililnilu>n>r,  tu  ii-c  the  pliraw  of 
Sturnr.  Sliiaiittny. 

Hob'by;hors'lc-al  (h51)/by-h0rftT-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to.  or  hiiving,  a  liobby  or  whim;  eccentric;  whimsical. 
ICollij'j. )  Sterne. 

Hob'gob'Un  {h.'Hi'g51,/lTii),  «.  [See  'M  Hob,  and  Gob- 
lin.] A  Irigbttul  goblin;  an  imp;  a  bugaboo;  also,  a 
naiiii)  formerly  given  to  the  household  spirit,  Robin 
Goodfellow.  Macauluy. 

Hob'1-ler  (-T-ler),  7t.  [See'JdHoBBLElt.]  A  light  hor«e- 
man.     See  'Jd  Hobbleh.     \()bs.]  Jirundr  it  <'. 

Hoa)lt  (bo'bit),  n.  [See  HowiTZKH.]  {MU.)  A  small 
mortar  on  a  gun  carriage,  in  use  before  the  liowitzer. 

Hob'nail'  (hOb'nal'),  n.  [Ist  hob  -|-  wtd.]  1.  A 
short,  sharp-pointed,  large-beaded  nail, — UHe<l  in  shoe- 
ing hornes  an<l  for  Htn<ldiiig  the  soles  of  heavy  shoes. 

2.  A  clownish  person  ;  a  rustic.  Milton. 

Hobnail  Uver  (Afrd.),  a  disease  in  which  the  liver  is 
shrunken,  b.ird,  and  covered  with  projections  like  hob- 
nails ;  one  of  the  forma  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Hob'nail',  v.  t.  To  tread  down  roughly,  as  with  hob- 
nailed shoes. 

Yimr  n;jrht8  and  charters  hnUnailed  into  slush.     Tennynon. 

Hob'nalled'  (-niiid'),  a.     Set  with  hobnails,  as  a  sho<'. 

Hob-nob'  (hOl/nul)'),  odi'.  [AS.  holibfiJi  to  have  -j- 
vnbban  to  have  not ;  nr  not  -f-  habbmi  to  have.  See 
Have,  and  cf.  Hadnab.J  1.  Have  or  have  not;  —  a 
familiar  invitation  to  reciprocal  drinking.  SJmk. 

2.  At  random  ;  hit  or  miss.     \_Obs.]  Ifoliiishrd. 

Hob'nob',  T'.  y'.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Hobnobbed  (-nohd'j; 
p.  2"'  &  ^'''-  "•  HuUNcBBiNG.]  1.  To  drink  familiarly 
(with  another).      [Written  al.so  hob-a-nob.] 

2-   To  .nssoeiate  liiniiliarly  ;  to  be  ou  intimate  terms. 

Hob'nob^  n.     Familiar,  fiocial  intercourse.    W.  Black. 

Hob'or-nob'  (-or-nub'),  adv.     See  Hobnob. 

HoT)Oy  (ho'boi),  n.     A  hautboy  or  oboe.     lObs.'] 

Hob'SOn's  choice'  (bob'sunz  chois').  A  choice  with- 
out an  alternative  ;  the  thing  offered  or  nothing. 

Q'^^  It  is  said  to  liave  liad  its  origin  in  tlie  name  of  one 
Hohson,  at  Cambridge,  England,  who  let  liorses,  and  re- 
quired every  customer  to  take  in  his  turn  the  horse  whicli 
stood  next  the  stable  door. 

Hoc'CO  (hOk'kS),  n.  {Zohl.)  The  crested  curasEOw  ; 
—  called  also  royal  pheasant.      See  CuRASSOW. 

Hoche'pot  (h5ch'p5t),  7i.    Hotchpot.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hock  (h5k),  71.  [So  called  from  //oc/dieim,  in  Ger- 
many.] A  Rhenish  wine,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  either 
sparkling  or  still.  The  name  is  also  given  indiscriminate- 
ly to  all  Rhenish  wines. 

Hock,  Hough  (hSk),  n.  [AS.  hoh  the  heel ;  prob.  akin 
to  Icel.  /((isinii  hock  sinew,  Dan.  hasc,  G.  hechyc,  hiic/t'C, 
LG.  hacke,  D.  hak ;  also  to  L.  coin  hip  (cf.  Cuisses),  Skr. 
kaksha  armpit.  V12.  Cf.  Heel.]  1.  («)  The  joint  in 
the  hind  limb  of  quadrupeds  between  the  leg  and  shank, 
or  tibia  and  tarsus,  and  corresponding  to  the  ankl^  in 
man.  (ft)  A  piece  cut  by  butchers,  esp.  in  pork,  from 
either  tho  front  or  liind  leg,  just  above  the  foot. 

2.  The  popliteal  space  ;  the  ham. 

Hock,  V.  t.  To  disable  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  tho 
hock  ;  to  hamstring  ;  to  hough. 

Hock'a-more  (hOk'a-iuor),  7^.  [See  1st  Hock.]  A 
Rtienisli  wine.     \_Obs.]     See  Hock.  JIudibras. 

Hock'day'  (-du'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hdcor  mockery,  scorn.] 
A  holiday  commemorating  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes, 
formerly  observed  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter ;  — 
called  also  hocktide.     [Eng.'\     [Written  also  hokeday.] 

Hock'ey  (-y),  71.  [From  Hook,  n.]  1.  A  game  in  winch 
two  parties  of  players,  armed  with  sticks  curved  or 
hooked  at  the  end,  attempt  to  drive  any  small  object  (as 
a  ball  or  a  bit  of  wood)  toward  opposite  goals. 

2.  The  stick  used  by  the  players.  [Written  also  hookey 
and  hairkey.] 

Hock'herb^  (-erb'  or  -herb'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  mallow. 

Hoc'kl©  (hSk'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  A-  p.  p.  Hockled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7t.  Hockling  (-klTng).]  [From  'Jd 
Hock.]     1.  To  hamstring  ;  to  hock  ;  to  hough.  JIamner. 

2.  To  mow,  as  stubble.  Mason. 

Ho''cns  (ho'kiis),  V.  t.  [See  Hocus-pocus.]  1.  To  de- 
ceive or  cheat.  llalliwell. 

2.  To  adulterate  ;  to  drug  ;  as,  liquor  is  said  to  be  ho- 
cused for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  the  drinker.  I}icke7is. 

3,  To  stupefy  with  drugged  liquor.  Thackeray. 
Ho'cus,  71.  1.  One  who  clieats  or  deceives.  South. 
2.  Drugged  liquor. 

Ho'CUS— po'cas  (-poHcus),  n.  [Prob.  mvented  by  jug- 
glers in  imitation  of  Latin.  Cf.  Hoax,  Hocus.]  1.  A 
term  used  by  jugglers  in  pretended  incantations. 

2.  A  juggler  or  trickster.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  A  juggler's  tricJt ;  a  cheat ;  nonsense.  Iludihras. 
Ho'CUS-pO'CUS,  V.  t.  To  cheat.  [CoUoq.]  VEstrange. 
HodO'5d),7(.    [Prov.  E.  for  AoW,  i.e.,  that  which  holds. 

See  Hold.]  1.  A  kind  of  wooden  tray  with  a  handle, 
borne  on  the  shoulder,  for  carrying  mortar,  brick,  etc. 

2.  A  Titciisil  for  holding  coal ;  a  coal  scuttle. 

Hod 'den-gray'  (hGd'd'n-gra'),  a.  [Perh.  akin  to  E. 
hoi'h'u  rustic,  cbiwiiish.]  Applied  to  coarse  cloth  made  of 
untived  wool,  formerly  worn  by  Scotch  peasants.  [Scot.] 

Hbd'dy  (-dj),  n.  [Prob.  for  hooded.]  {Zool.)  See 
Dv7i  crow,  under  Dun,  a. 

Hod'dy-dod'dy  (-d5d'dy),  n.  [Prov.  E.  also  hoddy- 
peke,  hoddypoule,  hoddyviandoddy.]  An  awkward  or 
foolish  person.     [Obx.]  li.  Joii.'ion. 

Hodge-podge'  (h5j'p5j')i  n-  A  mixed  mass;  a  med- 
ley.    See  Hotchpot.  Johnson. 

HodgOdn's   dls-ease'  (bSj-kniz  dtz-ez')-    {Med.)  A 

morbid  condition  characterized  by  progressive  anemia 
and  enlargement  of  the  Ij-niphatic  glands; — first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hod  akin,  an  Enelish  physician. 

Ho-dl-em  (hu'di-ern),  \a.    [L.  hod  iernus,  ir.  hod  ie  to- 
Ho'dl-er'nal  (-er'ntil),  1      day.]     Of  this  day  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  present  day.     [i?.]  Boyle.    Quart.  Jiev. 


Hod'man  (h?)d'nian),  n.;  pi.  Hoomen  (-m<n),    A  man 

who  cariHH  :i  liod  ;  a  niahon's  tender. 

Hod'man-dod  (-dM),  H.   lObx.]   Bee  Dodman.   Bacon. 

Hod'ograph  (h5d'6-gr4lj,  n.  L^r-  oioi  path  4- 
•graph.]  {.\/ath.)  A  curve  described  by  the  niovhig  ex- 
tremity of  a  hue  the  otlier  end  of  which  Is  fixed,  thi:;li«o 
being  coiihtantly  parallel  to  the  dire<rtion  of  motion  of, 
and  having  its  length  constantly  iiroportional  to  the  ve- 
locity of,  a  point  moving  in  any  path  ;  —  used  (n  invcRti- 
gatioiiH  respecting  central  forces, 

Ho-dom'e-ter  (hA-d5ni'e-t5r),  n.     See  Odoueteb. 

Hoe  (hoj,  n.  [OF.  hoe^  F.  hone;  of  German  origin : 
cf.  OHG.  houwa,  hoiva^  G.  haue,  fr.  OHG.  honnan  to 
hew.  See  Hew  to  cut.]  1.  A  tool  chielly  for  digging 
up  weeds,  and  for  loosening  and  arranging  the  earth 
about  plants  in  fields  and  gardens.  It  is  made  of  a  Hat 
blade  of  iron  or  steel  having  an  eye  or  tang  by  which  it 
is  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  at  an  acute  angle. 

2.  {Zoul.)  The  borno'l  or  i>iked  dogfijfh.   See  Dogfish. 

Dutch  hoc,  one  having  the  blade  set  for  uw?  in  the  man- 
ner oi  a  spade.  —  HoriO  hoe,  a  kind  of  cultivator. 

Hoe,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hoed  (hSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
HoEiNO.]  [Cf.  F.  houer.]  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  turn,  ar- 
range, or  clean,  with  a  hoe  ;  a.-!,  to  hoe  the  earth  in  a  gar- 
den ;  also,  to  clear  from  weeds,  or  to  loosen  or  arrange 
the  earth  about,  « itli  a  hoe  ;  as,  to  hoe  com. 

To  hoe  one's  row,  to  do  one's  share  of  a  job.    [Collo'/.] 

Hoe,  V.  i.     To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  labor  with  a  Jioe. 

Hoo'cake'  HioOtak^),  ti,  A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  water* 
and  talt,  bak'd  before  the  (ire  or  in  the  ashes  ;^  so 
ciilled  bet  aii.-e  often  cooked  on  a  line.     [Southern  U.  S.\ 

Hoe'motli'cr  (ho'mritii'er),  n.  [A  local  Orkney  name  : 
cf.  Iircl.  har.]  {Zuol.)  Tho  bahking  or  liver  shark;  — 
called  also  homer.     See  Liver  shark,  under  Liver. 

Ho'ful  (ho'ful),  a.  [AS.  hoy/ul,  hohjul,  fr.  hoyu  carer 
anxiety.]    Careful;  wary.     \^Obs.]  StapleMm. 

Hog  (hCg),  n.  [Prob.  akin  to  E.  hack  to  cut,  and 
meaning  orig.,  a  castrated  boar  ;  cf.  al.no  W.  hwch  swine, 
sow.  Armor,  houcli,  hoc^h.  Cf.  Haoois,  Hoooet,  an'i 
Hoqgerel.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  .Swj, 
and  allied  genera  otSiiidse;  esp.,  the  domesticated  va- 
rieties  of  S.  scro/a,  kept  for  their  fat  and  meat,  called, 
respectively,  lard  and  pork;  swine;  porker;  specific- 
ally, a  castrated  boar ;  a  barrow. 

^^  The  domestic  bogs  of  Siam,  China,  and  parts  of 
Southern  Europe,  are  thouglit  to  have  been  derived  f  rou> 
Sus  Indicus. 

2.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  gluttonous  fellow.     [Lou-] 

3.  A  young  slieep  that  b:i8  not  been  shorn.      [Lug.] 

4.  {Saut.)  A  rough,  flat  scrubbing  broom  for  scrub- 
bing a  ship's  bottom  under  water.  Tottm. 

B.  {Paper  ManuJ.)  A  device  for  mixing  and  stirrhig 
the  pulp  of  which  paper  is  made. 

Bush  hog.  Ground  hog,  etc.  See  under  Bush.  Ground, 
etc.  —Hog  caterpillar  iZ'i'fd.i,  tlie  larva  of  the  green 
grapevine  t^hiiix  ;  —  so  c.illed  because  the  head  and  first 
three  scgujents  arc  nuirh  smaller  than  those  behind 
them,  so  as  to  mak-'  a  n-siinbbinr.-  t"  a  Img'.s  snout.  See 
Hawk  moth.  -■  Hoc  cholera,  an  ciiidi-iiiir  <  untagious  fever 
of  swine,  attended  liy  liiiuiil,  1<  tid  diiirrliea.  and  by  tl»e 
appearance  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  spot^ 
and  patches  of  a  scarlet,  purple,  or  black  color.  It  is 
fatal  in  from  one  to  six  days,  or  ends  in  a  slow,  uncertain 
recovery.  Zav  (Farmrr\'<  Vitir.  Adviser).  —  Hog  deer 
(Zoij/.),the  axis  deer. —Hog  gum  tliot.i,  a  West  Indian 
tree  i'Si/iiip/ioiiia  fjlobidifenn,  yielding  an  aromatic  gum. 
—  Hog  of  wool,  the  trade  name  for  the  fleece  or  wool  of 
sheep  of  the  second  year.  —  Hog  peanut  {Bot.  1.  a  kind  of 
earth  pea.  — Hog  plmnf/f^'/.),  a  troi)ical  tree,  of  the  genu.'i 
Svonaias  (S.  fiiiea),  with   fruit  somewhat    resembling 

flums,  but  chiefly  eaten  by  hogs.  It  is  found  in  the  West 
ndies.  —  Hog'8  bean  i/iot.),  the  plant  henbane.  -  Hog'B 
bread.  <Bot.>  See  Sow  bread.  —  Hog's  fennel.  iBot.i  See 
under  FE^-^-EL.  —  Mexican  hog  (Zool.),  the  peccary.  — 
Water  hog.    {Zool.}  See  Capybara. 

Hog,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hogged  (hSgd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  HoGGiKc]  1.  To  cut  short  like  bristles;  as,  to 
hog  the  maue  of  a  horse.  Smart. 

2.  {Kaut.)  To  scrub  with  a  hog,  or  scrubbing  broonu 

Hog,  V.  i.  {Xaut.)  To  become  bent  upward  in  the' 
middle,  like  a  hog's  back;  —  said  of  a  ship  broken  or 
strained  so  as  to  have  this  form. 

HogTjack' (hGg'bSk'),  n.  1.  {Arch.)  An  upward  curve 
or  very  obtuse  angle  in  the  upper  surface  of  any  mem- 
ber, as  of  a  timber  laid  horizontally ;  —  the  opposite  of 
camber. 

2.  (Nani.)  See  Hogframe. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  ridge  formed  by  tilted  strata;  hence,  any 
ridge  with  a  sharp  summit,  and  steeply  sloping  sides. 

Hog'chaln'  (-chan'),  ?i.  A  chain  or  a  tie  rod,  in  a 
beat  or  barg'',  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  hogging. 

Hog'CllOk'er  (-chok'er),  «.  {Zo'Ol.)  An  American  sole 
{Achirus  lineatus,  or  A.  achirus),  related  to  the  EurO' 
pean  sole,  but  of  no  market  value. 

Hog'cote'  (-kof),  Ti.    A  slied  for  swine  ;  a  sty- 

Hog'fish'  (-fishO,  n.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  large  "West  Indian 
and  Florida  food  fish  {Lachnolsenius  moiimiw).  {b)  The 
pigfish  or  sailor's  choice,  (c)  An  American  fresh-water 
fish  ;  the  log  perch,  (d)  A  large,  red,  spiny-headed, 
European  marine  fish  (Scorp^na  scrofa). 

Hog'trame^  (-fram'),  n.  {Steam  I'essels)  A  trussed 
frame  extending  fore  and  aft,  usually  above  deck,  and 
intended  to  increase  the  longitudinal  strength  and  stiff- 
ness. Used  chiefly  in  American  river  and  lake  steamers- 
Called  also  hogging   frame,  and  hogback. 

Hogged  (h5gd),  a.  {Naut.)  Broken  or  strained  so- 
as  to  have  an  upward  ciirre  between  the  ends.  See 
Hoo,  t'.  i. 

Hog'ger  (hSg'ger),  it.  A  stocking  without  a  foot, 
worn  by  coal  miners  at  work. 

Hog'ger-el  (-^),  n.  [From  the  same  source  as  hog  ; 
prob.  orig.,  a  sheep  chpped  the  first  year.  See  HoG.]  A 
sheep  of  the  second  year.     [Written  also  hogrel.]     Ash. 

Hog'ger-plpe^  (-pip').  «■  {Mining)  The  "upper  termi'- 
nal  pipe  of  a  mining  pump.  Paymond* 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    fip,    Orn  ;    pity ;    food,    fo"ot  ;    out,    oU  ;      chair  ;     go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    tl»en,    thin :    box  ; 
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Hog'ger— pump'  (hSg'gcT-pump'),  n.  {Mining)  The 
top  i-Limi)  ill  the  pit.  Haymoud. 

Hog'ger-y  (-y^*  tj.  Hoggish  character  or  maimers  ; 
flelfislinesB  ;  greed ;  beastliuess. 

CriiiiL-  and  shame 
And  all  their /luyye/v/.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Hog'gel  (hog'get),  n.      [See  Hog,  and  Hooqeeel.] 

1.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year. 

2.  A  bheep  or  colt  after  it  has  passed  its  first  year. 
Hog'glng  (-ging),  n.     {Saut.)  Drooping  at  the  ends; 

archhig  ;  —  in  distinction  from  sagging. 

Hogging  frame.    See  Hogframe. 

Hog'glsll  (-gisli).  a.  Swinish;  gluttonous ;  filthy ; 
8em=>h.  —  Hog'glsli-ly,  aiir.  —  Hog'giBh-ness,  n. 

U  not  aho'igish  life  the  height  of  suiiie  iiiuiia  witlies  ? 

^iiaitisbur;/. 

Hogh  (ho),  n.  [Icel.  kaugr  hill,  mound  ;  akin  to  E. 
AiQh.  See  High.]  A  hill;  a  cliff,  lObs.}  .'<pe7iser. 
Hoglierd  (hog'herd),  n.  A  swineherd.  Tl*.  Browne. 
Hog  ma-nay'  (hog'ma-naOi  n-  The  old  name,  in 
ScutUud,  for  the  last  day  of  the  year,  on  which  children 
go  about  singing,  and  receive  a  dole  of  bread  or  cakes  ; 
also,  the  entertainment  given  on  that  day  to  a  visitor,  or 
the  gift  given  to  an  applicant.     [6'co?.] 

Hog'nOS&'  snake'  U'Sg'noz'  snak').  (Zool.)  A  harm- 
less North  American  snake  of  the  genus  Heferodon, 
«Hp.  //.  plafi/r^ij?ios;  — called  aiao  pujffing  adder,  blow- 
ing adder,  and  sajid  viper. 

Hog'nnt'  (-nut/),  71.  (Bot.)  («)  The  pignut.  See 
Hickory.  (6)  In  England,  the  Bimium  jiexuosum,  a 
tuberous  plant. 

Ho'gO  (ho'go),  n.  [Corrupted  from  F.  haiit  gout.'} 
Eigh  flavor;  strong  scent.     [Obs.}  Halliwell. 

Hog'pen'  (hog'pSn'),  'n.     A  pen  or  sty  for  hogs. 

Hog'reeve'  (-reV),  n.  [See  Reeve.]  A  civil  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  impounding  hogs  running  at 
large.     {Xeic  Eng.}  Bartlett. 

Hog'zlng'er  (-rlng'er),  n.  One  who  puts  rings  into 
the  snouts  of  hogs. 

Hog's'-back' (h5gz'b5k0»  n-     (Geol.)  A  hogback. 

Hog'SCOre'  (hog'skor'),  n.  [Etpnol.  uncertain.] 
i^Curling)  A  distance  line  draT\-n  across  the  rink  or 
course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee.     [Scot.'] 

Hogsliead  (hogz'hSd  or  -ed),  n.  [D.  okshoo/d  ;  akin 
to  Sw.  oxhiifi-ud,  Dan.  oxehoved,  G.  orhoft ;  apparently 
meaning  orig.,  ox  head,  but  it  is  not  known  why  this 
name  was  given.  Cf.  Ox,  Head.]  1.  An  English  meas- 
ure of  capacity,  containing  G3  wine  gallons,  or  about 
52^  imperial  gallons ;  a  half  pipe. 

[^^  The  London  hogshead  of  beer  was  54  beer  gallons, 
the  London  hogshead  of  ale  was  48  ale  gallons.  Elsewhere 
in  England  the  ale  and  beer  hogsheads  held  ol  gallons. 
These  measures  are  no  longer  in  use,  except  for  cider. 

2.  A  large  ca^k  or  barrel,  of  indefinite  contents ;  esp. 
•one  containing  from  100  to  140  gallons.     [  I'.  S.} 

Hog'skin^  (li5g'skTn')i  i-  Leather  tanned  from  'a 
hog's  skin.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Hog'sty  (-sti'),  n. ;  pi.  Hoqsties  (-stlz').  A  pen, 
house,  or  inclosure,  for  hogs. 

Hog'wash'  (-w5shO,  n.     Swill.  Arhuthnot. 

Hog'weed'  (-wedO,  «•  {Bot.)  {a)  A  common  weed 
{Ambrosia  artemisise folia).  See  Ambrosia,  3.  (&)  In 
England,  the  Heracleuin  Sphondylium. 

Hol  (hoi),  V.  i.     See  Haw. 

Hol'den  (hoi'd'n),  n.  [OE.  hogdon  a  lout,  rustic,  OD. 
heyilfri  a  heathen,  gypsy,  vagabond,  D.  heiden,  fr.  OD. 
he'yde  heath,  D.  heide.  See  Heathen,  Heath.]  [Writ- 
ten also  Ao7/rfc7i.]    1.  A  rude,  clownish  youth.     [Obs.} 

Milton. 

2.   A  rude,  bold  girl ;  a  romp.  .H".  Kingsley. 

Hoi'den,  a.     Rustic;  rude;  bold.  Young. 

Hol'den,  V  i.     To  romp  rudely  or  indecently.     Swift. 

Hoi'den-hood  (-hSod),  n.     State  of  being  a  hoiden. 

Hol'den-ish,  a.     Like,  or  appropriate  to,  a  hoiden. 
■  Holse  (.hoi.s),  V.  t.     [See  Hoist.]    To  hoist.     [06i-.] 

Thfj-  .  .  .  hot'cd  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind.  Acts  xsvii.  40. 
""  Hoist  (hoist),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoisted  ;  p.  pr.  Si, 
■vh.  n.  Hoisting.]  [OE.  hoise,  hyse,  OD.  hyssen,  D. 
hijsc/ien  ;  akin  to  LG.  hissen,  Dan.  ^isse,  Sw,  hissa.l 
To  raise;  to  lift ;  to  elevate;  esp.,  to  rai.'ie  or  lift  to  a 
•desired  elevation,  by  nieans  of  tackle,  aa  a  sail,  a  flag,  a 
heavy  package  or  weight. 

They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  my  flying  saile.       Pope. 
Iloiifing  him  into  his  father's  throne.  South. 

Hoisting  engine,  a  steam  engine  for  operating  a  hoist. 

Hoist,  »■  1-  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted;  the 
ai'paratus  for  lifting  goods. 

2.  The  act  of  hoisting  ;  a  lift.     [Co/^o*/.] 

3.  {Xaut.)  {a)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  flag,  as 
opposed  to  the  _/??/,  or  horizontal  length  when  Hying  from 
a  ataCf.  {b)  The  height  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  next  tho 
mast  or  stay.  Totten. 

HolKt  bridge,  a  drawbridge  that  is  lifted  instead  o£  be- 
ing swung  or  drawn  aside. 

Hoist,  p.  p.     Hoisted.     lOhs."] 

'  T  is  the  Bport  to  have  the  cngincr 

Jfoi.^l  with  his  (.wn  jietur.  Shnk. 

Hoist'a-way'  (-i-wa'))  «■  A  mechanical  lift.  See 
Elkvatop.. 

Holst'way'  (-wa),  n.  An  opening  for  the  hoist,  or 
elevator,  in  the  floor  of  a  wareroom. 

Holt  (hoit),  V.  i.  [Cf.  W.  hoedan  to  dally,  dandlej 
To  leap  ;  to  caper  ;  to  romp  noisily.    {_Obs.'\  Beau.  <t  Ff. 

Hol'ty-tol'ly  (hoi'tj^-toi'tj-),  «■  [From  Hoit.] 
Thoughtlena;  giddy;  Itighty ;  alHO,  haughty ;  patroniz- 
ing; as,  to  be  in  hoity-toity  spirits,  or  to  assume  Aoi7.v- 
toity  airs;  used  also  au  an  exclamation,  denoting  sur- 
prise or  flinapprobation,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
!{>,>''hffUu'    What  have  I  to  Ho  with  drpamn  ?    Congrtve. 

Hoke'day'  f  hok'dii'),  n.    Same  as  Hockdat. 

Ho'Ser  ni5'k(?r),  n.  [AS.  hiicor.']  Scorn;  dnrision ; 
abuFivo  talk.  [0/«.]  —  Hblcer-ly, «'"■  K^^**-]  Chaucer. 

HoKhol),  a.    [SeeWHorp..]  Whole,  [Oft*.]    Chaucer. 


HoVas-pid'e-an  (hSlSs-pId'e-fln),  a.  [Holo-  -T-  Gr. 
a(rn-i5,  -t6o?,  shield.]  \^Zool.)  Having  a  single  series  of 
large  scute.s  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsua ;  —  said  of 
certain  birds. 

Hol'cad  (.hOl'tad),  n.  [Gr.  oA>ca9,  -d5os,  a  ship  which 
is  towed,  a  ship  of  burden,  fr.  eA/ceti'  to  draw.  Cf.  Hulk.] 
A  large  ship  of  bxurdeu  in  ancient  Greece.  Mitwrd. 

Hold  (hold),  n.  [D.  hot  hole,  hollow.  See  Hole.] 
(^^'a^^^)  The  whole  interior  portion  of  a  vessel  below  the 
lower  deck,  iu  which  the  cargo  is  stowed. 

Hold,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Held  (hSld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Holding.  Holden  (hold''n),  ;^.  p.,  is  obs.  in  elegant 
writing,  though  still  used  in  legal  language.]  [OE. 
hoiden,  halden,  healden,  AS.  healdan  ;  akin  to  OS.  hal- 
d'ln,  D.  houden,  OHG.  haltan,  G.  halten,  Icel.  halda, 
Dan.  holde,  Sw.  hdlla,  Goth,  haldan  to  feed,  tend  (tho 
cattle);  of  unknown  origin.      Cf.  Avast.  Halt,  Hod.] 

1.  To  cause  to  remain  in  a  given  situation,  position,  or 
relation,  within  certain  limits,  or  the  like  ;  to  prevent 
from  falling  or  escaping  ;  to  sustain ;  to  restrain ;  to 
keep  in  the  grasp  ;  to  retain. 

The  loops  hi:lti  one  curtain  to  another.    Ei.  xxxvi.  12. 

Thy  right  hand  shall  hvld  me.        Ps.  cxxxix.  10. 

They  all  hold  6words.  being  expert  in  war.     Cant.  iii.  8. 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  haviny  can  not  hold.    Spenser. 

France,  thou  raayst  hold  a  f^erpent  by  tlie  tongue,  .  .  . 

A  fasting  tiger  eafer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  th'at  hand  which  thou  dost  hohf.    Shak. 

2.  To  retain  in  one's  keeping  ;  to  maintain  possession 
of,  or  authority  over ;  not  to  give  up  or  relinquish ;  to 
keep ;  to  defend. 

^\(?  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  wc  claim 

Of  deity  or  empire.  Milton. 

3.  To  have  ;  to  possess  ;  to  be  in  possession  of ;  to  oc- 
cupy ;  to  derive  title  to  ;  as,  to  hold  oflSce. 

This  noble  merchant  held  a  noble  house.       Chaucer. 

Of  him  to  hold  his  seigniory  for  a  yearly  tribute.    KTiolks. 

And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain,  they  held.    Dri/den. 

4.  To  impose  restraint  upon ;  to  limit  in  motion  or  ac- 
tion ;  to  bind  legally  or  morally  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain. 

"We  can  not  holil  mortality's  strong  hand.  .Sholc. 

Death  I  what  do'&t  y    O.  hold  tliy  blow.      Oashaw. 

He  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  6elf-command  to  hold 

his  tongue.  Macuuki'j. 

5.  To  maintain  in  being  or  action ;  to  carry  on ;  to 
prosecute,  as  a  course  of  conduct  or  an  argiuuent ;  to 
continue ;  to  sustain. 

Hold  not  thy  peace,  and  be  not  still.    Ps.  Isxxiii.  1. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shall  hold  tlieir  course.  Milton. 

6.  To  prosecute,  have,  take,  or  join  in,  as  something 
which  is  the  result  of  united  action  ;  as,  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, a  festival,  a  session,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  direct  and  bring 
about  oflBcially ;  to  conduct  or  preside  at ;  as,  the  general 
held  a  council  of  war  ;  a  judge  holds  a  court ;  a  clergy- 
man holds  a  service. 

I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  Shak: 

7.  To  receive  and  retain  ;  to  contain  as  a  vessel ;  as, 
this  pail  holds  milk  ;  hence,  to  be  able  to  receive  and  re- 
tain ;  to  have  capacity  or  containing  power  for. 

Broken  cisterns  that  can  hohl  no  water.    Jer.  ii.  13. 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold.       Shak. 

S.  To  accept,  as  an  opinion ;    to  be  the  adherent  of, 

openly   or   privately  ;    to   persist   in,  as   a   purpose ;   to 

maintain  ;  to  sustain. 

Stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught. 

■2  2'heti.  li.  15. 
But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.         Dri/dcn. 

9.  To  consider  ;  to  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  account ; 
to  think  ;  to  judge. 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool.  Shak. 

I  shall  never  liald  that  man  my  friend.  Shak. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 

vain.  -£•'■  ^^-  "*• 

10.  To  bear,  carry,  or  manage ;  as,  he  holds  himself 
erect ;  he  holds  his  head  high. 

Let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus.  Shak. 

To  hold  a  wager,  to  lay  or  hazard  a  wager.  Swift.  — 
To  hold  forth,  to  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose;  to  put 
forward.  "  The  propositions  which  books  holil  forth  and 
pretend  to  teach."  Locke.  —To  hold  in,  to  restrain;  to 
curb.  —  To  hold  in  hand,  to  toy  with  j  to  keep  in  expec- 
tation ;  to  have  iu  one's  power.    [Obs.] 

O,  fie  !  to  receive  favors,  return  falsehoods. 

And  hold  a  lady  in  hand.  Lean,  tf  Fl. 

—  To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  under  control ;  t  o  dally  with. 
Marauliiij.  —  To  hold  off,  to  kee]i  at  ;l  distance.  —  To  hold 
on,  to  hold  in  being,  continuaiue  or  position  ;  as.  to  hvl-l 
a  rider  on.  — To  hold  one's  day.  to  keep  one's  iip]>oint- 
ment.  [Obs.]  Chaiicer.  —  To  hold  one's  own.  ta)  To  keep 
good  one's  present  condition  absclntcly  or  relatively 


2.  Not  to  give  way  ;  not  to  part  or  become  separated  ; 
to  remain  uubroken  or  unsubdued. 

Our  force  by  laud  liuth  nobly  li'.ld.  Shal. 

3.  Not  to  fail  or  be  found  wanting ;  to  continue ;  to 
last ;  to  endure  a  test  or  trial ;  to  abide  ;  to  persist. 

While  our  obedience  liohl.^.  Milton. 

Tlie  rule  holds  in  land  as  well  as  all  other  commoditiee.    Locke. 

4.  Not  to  fall  away,  desert,  or  prove  recreant ;  to  re- 
main attached  ;  to  cleave;  — often  with  with,  to,  or  for. 

lie  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.     Matt,  vi,  L'4. 
B.  To  restrain  one's  self  ;  to  refrain. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebelled.  Dnjdnu 

6.  To  derive  right  or  title  ;  —  generally  with  of. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Drydtn. 
His  imagination  Ao^</.s- immediately  from  nature,  linzhtt. 
Hold  on  I  Hold  up  I  wait ;  stop  ;  forbear.  [Colloq.]  —  To 
hold  forth,  to  speak  in  public ;  to  harangue  ;  to  preach. 
VE.'itrangp.  —  To  hold  in.  to  restrain  one's  self;  as,  he 
wanted  to  laugh  and  could  hardly  hold  in.  —  To  hold  oB,  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold  on.  to  keep  fast  hold  ;  to  con- 
tinue; to  go  on.  "The  trade  hdd  on  for  many  years." 
Sicift.  —  To  hold  ont,  to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue  ;  to 
maintain  one's  self;  not  to  jield  or  give  way.  —  To  hold 
over,  to  remain  in  ottice,  possession,  etc.,  beyond  a  certain 
date. —  To  hold  to  "/■  with,  to  take  sides  with,  as  a  person  or 
opinion.  —  To  hold  together,  to  be  joined  ;  nut  to  separate  ; 
to  remain  iu  union.  iJnjdcn.  Locke.  —  To  hold  up.  (tt)  To 
support  one's  self  ;  to  remain  unbent  or  unbroken ;  as,  to 
hold  vp  under  misfortunes,  ib)  To  cease  raining  ;  to  cease ; 
to  stop ;  as,  it  holdsiip.  Hndibras.  {c\  To  keep  up ;  not  to 
fall  behind  ;  not  to  lose  ground.    Collier. 

Hold  (hold),  n.  1.  The  act  of  holding,  as  in  or  with 
the  hands  or  arms  ;  the  manner  of  liolding,  whether  firm 
or  loose  ;  seizure ;  grasp  ;  clasp  ;  gripe ;  possession  ;  — 
often  used  vrith  the  verbs  take  and  lay. 

Ne  have  I  not  twelve  pence  v.  it  bin  mine  hold.     Chaucer. 

Thou  should'st  lay  hold  upon  him.  £.  Jonson. 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee.  Addison. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.  Prov.  iv.  13. 

claim. 

Shnk. 


2.  The  authority  or  ground  to  take  or  keep  ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

3.  Binding  power  and  influence. 

Fear  ...  by  which  God  and  hi-^ 


hv-.-^  ....- w  ,-»...-.. ...■  .,  :  not 

to  fall  off,  or  toloseprround  ;  at<.  ^i^hip  hold.shrrou-n  when 
she  does  not  lose  ground  in  a  race  or  cha^^c  ;  a  mnn  hold.s 
his  tnvti  \\  hen  he  does  not  lose  Btreiuith  cr  weight.  -  To 
hold  one's  peace,  to  keep  silence.  -  To  hold  out.  I'fl  To 
extend  :  to  otler.  "Fortune  hold.s  oitl  these  to  you  as  re- 
wanlH.'*  H.  J  on  son.  (b)  To  continue  to  do  or  to  miircr  : 
to  endure.  "He  can  not  long  hold  out  these  p;nigs.'' 
Shtik.  —  To  hold  up.  (a)  To  raise ;  to  lift  ;  as,  tnihl  up 
your  head,  (b)  To  support ;  to  sustain.  "  He  hnld.^  him- 
Melf  vp  in  virtue."  Sir  P.  Sidney,  ic)  To  exhibit;  to 
display  ;  as,  he  was  hrld  vp  as  an  exanii)le.  id)  To  rein 
in:  to  check;  to  halt;  us.  hohl  u}>  your  liorseH. -- To 
hold  water,  ui)  Literally,  tn  rd^iiii  w;iter  witln.ut  leaking  ; 
lience  iPifJ.),  to  be  wliolc,  souiul.  con>ii'-tciit,  without  gaps 
or  holds;  —  eonimoidv  nurd  in  a  iicLMtive  sense;  as,  his 
statements  will  not  hold  uudcr.  \i'ollo'i.]  (6)  iNnut.)  To 
hold  tho  oars  steady  in  the  water,  thus  checking  the 
liea*Iway  of  a  boat. 

Hold,  V.  i.     In  gonornl,  to  keep  one's  self  in  a  given 
ponition  or  condition  ;  to  remain  lixed.     Hence  : 

1.  Not  to  move ;  to  halt ;  to  stop ;  —  mostly  iu  the 
imiwrativo. 
And  domned  be  him  that  flrit  crion.  '*  //bW,  enough ! "    Shak. 


laws  take  the  eurcst  hohl  of 
Tdlotson. 

4.  Something  that  may  be  grasped  ;  means  of  support. 

If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place  without  rails  or  good  liold,  he 

is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 

6.  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison ;  confinement ; 
custody  ;  guard. 

They  .  .  .  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.    Acts  iv.  %. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  liolingbrokc.  Shak. 

6.  A  place  of  security  ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a 
castle  ;  —  often  called  a  stronghold.  Chaucer. 

New  comers  in  au  ancient  hold.  Tennyson. 

7,  {Mus.)  A  character  [thus  O]  placed  over  or  un- 
der a  note  or  rest,  and  indicating  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
longed ;  —called  also  pause,  and  corona. 

Holdnsack'  U'old'bfik'),  71.  1.  Check;  hindrance; 
restraint ;  obstacle. 

The  only  holdback  is  the  affection  .  .  .  that  we  bear  to  our 
wealth.  JIaimuond. 

2.  The  projection  or  loop  on  the  thill  of  a  vehicle,  to 
which  a  strap  of  the  harness  is  attached,  to  hold  back 
a  carriage  when  going  down  hill,  or  in  backing;  also, 
the  strap  or  part  of  the  harness  so  used. 

Hold'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel. 

Hold'er,  n,    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  holds. 

2.  One  who  holds  laud,  etc..  under  another ;  a  tenant. 

3.  {Com.)  The  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  prom- 
issory note,  or  the  one  who  owns  or  holds  it. 

li;^^  Holder  is  much  used  as  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound ;  as,  &\\s.xeholder,  officeholder,  stock/ioWer,  etc. 

Hold'er-lorth'  (-forth'),  n.  One  who  speaks  in  pub- 
lic ;  an  liaraiiguer  ;  a  preacher.  Addison. 

Hcld'iast  (-fast  ),  n.  1.  Something  used  to  secure 
and  hold  in  place  something  el«',  as  a  long,  flat-headed 
nail,  a  catch,  a  hook,  a  clinch,  u  clamp,  etc. ;  hence,  a 
support.     "His  ^oWm^sMvas.gone."  Bp.  Montagu. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  conical  or  branching  body,  by  which  a  sea- 
weed is  attached  to  its  support,  and  dillering  from  a  root 
In  that  it  is  not  specially  absorbent  of  moisture. 

Hold'lng,  71.  1-  The  act  or  state  of  sustaining,  grasp- 
ing, or  retaining. 

2.  A  tenure  ;  a  farm  or  other  estate  held  of  another. 

3.  That  which  holds,  binds,  or  influences.  Burke. 

4.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song.     [Obs."}  Shak. 
Holding  note  iMus.),  a  note  sustained  iu  one  part,  while 

the  otlier  i:>arts  move. 

Holo  (hol),  a.     Whole.     [Ofijt.]  Chaucer. 

Hole,  n.  [OK.  hol,  hole,  AS.  hol  hole,  cavern,  from 
hol,  a.,  hollow  ;  akin  to  D.  hol,  OHfi.  hol,  0.  hohl,  Dan. 
huul  hollow,//;//  hole,  Sw.  hiV,  Icel.  hold  ;  prob.  from 
the  root  of  AS.  helan  to  conceal.  Sec  Hele,  Hell,  and 
cf.  Hold  of  a  ship.]  1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity;  an 
excavation;  a  pit;  an  opening  in  or  through  a  solid 
body,  a  fabric,  etc. ;  a  perforation ;  a  rent ;  a  fissure. 

The  hole.-!  whore  eyes  should  be.  Shak. 

Tho  blind  walla 
"Were  full  of  chiuka  uiid  hoh-$.  Tenm/xon. 

The  priest  took  o  chest,  and  bored  a  holr  in  tholid.  2Anit7S  xii.ii. 

2.  An  excavation  in  tho  ground,  made  by  an  animal  to 
live  in,  or  a  natural  cavity  inhabited  by  an  animal : 
hence,  a  low,  narrow,  or  dark  lodging  or  place  ;  a  mean 
habitation.  Ihyden. 

Tho  foxoB  have  holes, .  . .  hut  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  whore 
to  lay  his  hend.  ZiUr  ix-.V*. 

Syn.  — Hollow;  concavity;  aperturo  ;  rent ;  _  flsnnre ; 
crevice  ;  orifice ;  interstice  ;  perforation  ;  excavation  ;  pit ; 
cave  ;  den  ;  cell. 

Hole  and  comer.  clandeBtlne,  underhand.  [Co?/o<7.]  "The 


ale,   senate,    cftre,    am,    iirm,    ask,   fln<il,    ftll  ;    eve,    vvcnt,    find,    fCrn,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill  ;    old,    obey.    Orb,    odd  ; 
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wrctrlipd  tTtikovy  of  hole  ntui  rornerhufii^ry.^^  Dickens.  — 
ilole  bo:ird  \  F'tucii  I  tV-/ *)(»(/),  aboard  having  holeHtliiouBli 
will.  Ii  ci.iii-s  ii;if,,f  wliicli  lift  certain  warptliruada  ;    -  cilU^d 

Hole(liol),  7'.  ^  [AS.  Ao^mra.  See  Hole,  7i.]  1.  To  cut, 
diR,  or  l)oro  a  hole  or  Iiolea  iu  ;  as,  to  hole  a  post  for  tlio 
iiiHcrtion  of  rails  or  bars.  <'hnpmnn. 

2.  To  drivo  into  a  hole,  aa  an  animal,  or  a  billiard  ball. 

Hole,  V.  i.     To  Ko  or  got  into  a  hole.  7/.  Jonsuii. 

Hol-eth'nlc  (h51-oth'nIk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
holothiios  or  parent  race. 

The  /loledintc  history  of  the  Ariana.    London  Aca(f<:>iij/- 

Hol-eth'nos  (-nBs),  n.  \_IIolo-  -f-  Gr.  tdvo<;  race.]  A 
paront  atork  or  ra<'e  of  people,  not  yet  divided  into  uepa- 
rate  branches  or  tribes. 

Holl-but  (h5I'T-bat),  n.     {Zodl.)  See  Halibut. 

Hol'1-dam  (-ilJlm),  7i.     \_Ohs.'\     See  Halidom. 

Hol'1-day  (hQIT-da),  n.  [llohj  +  daij.]  1.  A  ronsp- 
■crated  day  ;  a  religioua  ainiivcraary  ;  a  day  set  apart  in 
lionor  of  some  person,  or  iu  commemoration  of  aonio 
•event.    See  Holyday. 

2.  A  day  of  exemption  from  labor ;  a  day  of  amnacment 
and  gayety ;  a  festival  day. 

And  young  nnd  old  come  forth  to  jilay 

On  a  eunshino  hohdaii.  ^filton. 

3.  {Laiv)  A  day  fixed  by  law  for  euspeneion  of  busi- 
ness ;  a  legal  holiday. 

ffl^^In  the  Onitfd  Stntfa  /'v//^r/  hnllifnv!!,  sn  railed,  are 
deterniint'd  bv  l:i\v,  ri.iuin-iiilv  bv  tin-  s1,iliitr..  i.r  tlie  sev- 
i-ral  St.;itfH.  Tlu-  hoIi.i,.vs  ni(..st'^.-!j.-nillv  nbscrvcd  are: 
the  liL'd  day  ol  Fi-I.ruary  ( Wasliniiitiiirs  birlhday),  the 
;(Oth  day  of  May  (Memorial  day),  the  4tli  day  of  July 
(Independence  ifuy),  the  25th  day  of  December  (Christ- 
mas day>.  In  most  of  the  States  the  1st  day  of  .Tannarv 
is  a  Iiolidnv.  M'lir-n  any  of  thfsi'  dav'*  falls  on  Sunday, 
usually  llni  M'ln.Uiv  InMnuint^  is  nh.MTVfd  as  tlir  Ii.'Iiday. 
In  miuiv  nt  Ml.'  Sr.itrs  a  (l;iv  in  tli.'  .sprint,'  las  (Joi.il  Fri- 
■day,  or  Uu-  lir^t  Tlinrs-l;iy  in  Auril),  and  a  day  in  tlie  fall 
<a8  tlie  last  Thursday  in  Novemljerj  are  now  regularly  ap- 
pointed by  Executive  proclamation  to  be  observed,  tlie 
lormer  aa  a  day  of  fastuig  and  prayer,  the  latter  as  a  day 
<if  thanksp^jvinj^  and  praise,  and  are  kept  as  Imlidavs.  In 
England.  Hi,-  days  ..{  the  greater  church  f.-a.sts '(desig- 
nated in  the  cali-ndar  by  a  red  letter,  and  i-oninionlv 
■(■ailed  ird-ltitlt  r  d<iy.-;)  are  observed  as  general  luilidays. 
/itiiiK  liulUlays  are  those  on  wliich,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
banks  may  suspend  business.  Although  Smiday  is  a  hoH- 
■day  in  tlie  sense  of  a  day  wheu  busmess  is  legally  sus- 
pended, it  is  not  usually  included  in  the  general  term, 
the  phrase  "Sundays  and  holidays  "  being  more  common. 

The  hoUdayn,  any  fixed  or  usual  period  for  relaxation  or 
festivity ;  especially,  Christmas  aud  New  Year's  day 
with  the  intervening  time. 

Holl-day,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  festival ;  cheer- 
ful ;  joyous  ;  gay.  Shak. 

2.  Occurring  rarely  ;  adapted  for  a  special  occasion. 

Cournge  is  but  a  holidaij  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  teltloni  exer- 
cised. Drydcn. 

Ho'll-ly  (ho'lMy),  adv.  [From  Holy.]  1.  Piously; 
■with  sanctity ;  in  a  holy  manner. 

2.  Sacredly;  inviolably,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Ho'll-ness,  n.  [AS.  halignes.'\  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  holy  ;  perfect  moral  integrity  or  purity  ; 
freedom  from  sin  ;  sanctity ;  innocence. 

■Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  f     Ex.  xv.  11. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed,  or  consecrated  to  God 
or  to  Ilia  worship  ;  sacredness. 

Israel  was  lioliness  unto  the  Lord.  Jer.  ii.  .'3. 

His  holiness,  a  title  of  the  pope  ; —formerly  given  also 
to  Greek  bishops  and  Greek  emperors. 

Syn.  —  Piety  ;  devotion ;  godliness  ;  sanctity  ;  sacred- 
ness ;  righteousness. 

Holding  (hol'Tng),  n.  [See  Hole  a  hollow.]  {Mining) 
Undercutting  in  a  bed  of  coal,  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  upper  mass.  Uaymond. 

Hol'la  (hSl'la :  277),  interj.  [F.  holh  :  ho  ho  -{-  la 
there,  fr.  L.  ilhtc  that  way,  there.     Cf.  Hollo.]     Hollo. 

Holla,  i'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hollaed  (-lad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
■X'b.  n.  Hollaing.]     See  Hollo,  v.  i. 

Hol'land  (Iiul'hnul),  71.  A  kind  of  linen  first  manu- 
factured in  Holland ;  a  linen  fabric  used  for  window 
.shades,  childmrs  garments,  etc.  ;  as,  brown  or  un- 
bleached hotlinids. 

HoPland-er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people 
of  Holland  ;  a  Dutchman. 

2.  A  very  hard,  semi-glazed,  green  or  dark  brown 
brick,  which  will  not  absorb  water ;  — called  also,  Dufrh 
<:linkir.  Wagner. 

Holland-lsh,  a.     Relating  to  Holland;  Dutcli. 

Hollands  (-hnidz),  n.     \.  Gin  made  in  Holland. 

2.  pi.  See  Holland. 

Hol-lo'(h61do';  •211),mlerj.  &  n.  [See  Halloo,  and 
■of.  Holla,]  Ho  there;  stop;  attend;  hence,  a  loud  cry 
or  a  call  to  attract  attention ;  a  halloo. 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo.  Coleridge. 

Hol'lO  (bSinS  or  h51-lo';  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hol- 
xoED  (-loii) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Holloing.]  [See  Hollo,  m- 
/fr;.,  and  cf.  Halloo.]    To  call  out  or  exclaim  ;  to  halloo. 

Hol-loa'  (hol-lo'  or  h5l'16),  interj.,  n.,  &  v.  i.  Same  as 
Hollo. 

Honow  (h5l'l$),  a.  [OE.  /lolojo,  holgh,  hoik,  AS. 
holh  a  hollow,  hole.  Cf.  Hole.]  1.  Having  an  empty 
space  or  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  within  a  solid  sub- 
stance ;  not  solid ;  excavated  in  the  interior ;  as,  a  hol- 
Jow  tree  ;  a  holloiv  sphere. 

Jfollow  with  boai-ds  Shalt  thou  make  it.    Ex.  xxi'ii.  8. 

2.  Depressed  ;  concave  ;  gaunt ;  sunken. 

With  hoUow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow.  Shak. 

3.  Reverberated  from  a  cavity,  or  resembling'  such  a 
eound  ;  deep ;  muffled ;  as,  a  hollow  roar.  Dryden . 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful ;  false;  deceitful ;  not  sound  ; 
as,  a  hollow  heart ;  a  hollow  friend.  Milton. 

Hollow  newel  iArrh.)^  an  opening  in  the  center  of  a 
■winding  staircase  in  place  of  a  newel  post,  the  stairs 
oeing  supported  by  the  wall ;  an  open  newel ;  also,  the 


Rtringpiercor  rail  winding  around  the  well  of  Buch  n  fitaJr- 

(Msi-.  Hollow  quoin  i /■.'/i'/i/i.\,  a  pi^r  i>t  liloiii-  nr  brick 
iii.i.ic  brlijiMl  Ihc  )..,-k  -^.a.-M-fa  .Miial.aiMl  roiitaiiiing  a 
hollow  or  rc.THM  In  receive  the  endw  of  the  gateM.  Hollow 
root,  iiitif.)  Sc(*  MoscHATEL.  -  HoUow  aquaro.  See 
SquAnK.  Hollow  ware,  hollow  vi'shcIh;— a  trade  name 
for  caat-iron  kilcheii  ntensilH,  earthenware,  etc. 

Syii.  (JoiK^ave;  sunken;  low;  vacant;  empty;  void; 
false  ;  faitlilesa  ;  deceitful ;  treacilierona. 

Hol'lOW  (h51'lo),»,  1.  A  cavity,  natural  or  artificial ; 
an  unfilled  space  within  anything;  a  holo  ,  a  cavern  ;  an 
excavation  ;  aa,  the  hollow  of  the  hand  or  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  low  spot  surrounded  by  elevationw ;  a  doprcssed 
part  of  a  surface  ;  a  concavity ;  a  channel. 
F(»rfNt»grcw 
IFpon  the  barren  hol/aii."<. 

Hmtfi  the  dn-adlul /„<//-<, 

Hollow,  V.  t.     li/np. 
pr.  tt  j7>.    n.    IInLLOWIN(J.] 


I'riiir. 

•  heliiiid  tliu  little  wood.     '/'>  rui^ixon. 
\-  p.  p.  Hollowed  (-lAd);^. 
"''     hollow,  as  by  dig- 


niake 


'jSf, 


South. 
Chaurer. 
AS.     holeii^ 

/ 


gnig,  cutting,  or  engraving;  to  excavate.  "Trees  rudely 
hollowtid.^''  Dnjdtn. 

HoVlow,  fidv.  Wholly;  completely;  utterly  ;  — 
cliierty  alter  the  verb  to  brat,  and  often  with  all;  as,  this 
story  beats  the  other  all  hollotv.    See  All,  adv.    [Collo'/.] 

'I'lu;  niiiri-  civilized  WHCulled  Ciiucnsinn  ructu  have  beaten  thr 
TiirkH  /mlloir  in  thu  (struggle  fur  existence.  JJarwin. 

Hol-loW  {hul-lo'),  intrrj.     [See  Hollo.]    Hollo. 

Hollow  (hfil'lo  ;  277),  V.  i.     To  shout ;  to  hollo. 
Whiipcriiig^s  and  hiilhuviiuja  arc  alike  to  a  deaf  tar.    J'ldlcr. 

Hol'lOW,  V.  t.     To  urge  or  call  by  shouting. 

He  baa  hiiUonwd  the  houndtt.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hollow-heart' ed  (-bart'Sd),  a.  insincere;  deceit- 
ful ;  not  Honnd  and  true  ;  having  a  cavity  or  decayed 
spot  witliin. 

.Syn.  —  Faithless;  dishonest;  false;  treacherous. 

Hollow-horned'  (-borndO,  <■'-  {Zool.)  Having  per- 
luaiiciit  bnrns  with  a  bony  core,  as  cattle, 

Hol'lOW-ly,  "dv.     Insincerely  ;  deceitf\dly.         Shak. 

Hol'lOW-nesS,  /(.      1.   Stato  of  being  hollow.     Bacon. 

2.   Insiiiei'rity  ;  nnsouiKhiess  ;   treachery. 

Hoiay  (lini'lvi,  adv.     Wholly.      [O65.] 

Hol'ly  (bril'iy),  n.  [OE.  hoU^  holin, 
holrgn  ;  akin  to  D.  &■  G.  hiil.tt, 
OHG.  hul.^t,  hulis,  W.  celi/Hf 
Armor,  kelen,  Gael,  cnilionn, 
Ir.  vuileann.  Cf.  1st  Holm, 
Hulver.]  1.  (Bol.)  A  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Ilex.  Tho 
European  species  {Ilex  Aqui- 
J'uliiini)  is  best  known,  having 
glo.ssy  green  leaves,  with  a  spiny, 
waved  edge,  and  bearing  berries 
that  turn  red  or  yellow  about 
Michaelmas. 

^^  The  hollij  is  much  used  to 
ad<>ni  churches  and  houses,  at 
Christmas  time,  and  hence  is 
associated  with  scenes  of  good 
will  and  rejoicing.  It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  and  has  a  fine- 
frained,  heavy,  white  wood.  Its 
ark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
the  berries  are  violently  purga- 
tive and  emetic.  The  American 
holly  is  the  Ilex  opaca,  and  is 
found  along  tlie  coast  of  the 
United  States,  from  Maine  southward. 

2.  (Bol.)  The  holm  oak.     See  1st  Holm, 

Holly-leaved  oak  (Bnf.),  the  black  scrub  oak.  See  Scrub 
oak.  —  Holly  roB©  iliof. ),  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with  showy, 
yellow  flowers  \Turntrit  nl  mi  folia).  —Sea.  holly  (Bot.i,a. 
species  of  Er>^lgium.    See  Eryngium. 

Hoiay-hOCk  (-hSk),  n.  [OE.  hoUhoc ;  holt  holy  -f 
hoc  mallow,  AS.  hoc;  cf.  W.  hoei/.^  mallows,  hoct/s  ben- 
dignid  hollyhock,  lit.,  blessed  mallow.  Prob.  so  "named 
because  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  See  Holy.] 
{Bot.)  A  species  of  Althaea  (A.  rosea).,  bearmg  flowers  of 
various  colors ;  —  called  also  rose  malloic. 

Holm  (bom;  277),  n.  [OE.,  prob.  from  AS.  holcn 
holly;  as  the  holly  is  also  called  holm.  See  Holly.] 
{Bot.)  A  common  evergreen  oak,  of  Europe  {Quercus 
Ilex) ;  —called  also  i7(°.r,"and  holhj. 

Holm  (hom),  71.  [AS.  holm,  usually  meaning,  sea, 
water ;  akin  to  Icel.  hdlmr,  holntr,  an  island,  Dan.  hoh/i, 
Sw.  holme,  G.  hohn,  and  prob.  to  E.  hill.      Cf.  Hill.] 

1.  An  islet  in  a  river.  ,/.  Brand. 

2.  Low,  flat  laud.  Wordsworth. 

The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  helms.     Tcuu>ison. 

Holm  thrush  fiTo;;/.),  the  missel  thrush. 

II  Hol'mi-a  (hol'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  {Chem.)  An  oxide 
of  holmium. 

II  HoVmi-um  (-lim),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
{Chem.)  A  rare  element  said  to  be  contained  in  gad- 
olinite.  —  HoKmic  (-mik),  a. 

II  Hol'mos  (bOl'mo.s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAjuos.]  {Greek 
&  IJirns.  Antiq.)  A  name  given  to  a  vase  having  a 
rountled  body ;  esp. :  {a)  A  closed  vessel  of  nearly  spher- 
ical form  on  a  high  stem  or  pedestal.  Fairholt.  {b)  A 
drinking  cup  having  a  foot  and  stem. 

Hol'o-  (Iifll'o-).    A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  oAo^.  whole. 

HoPo-ljlast  (-blast),  71.  \_Holo- -{- -blast. "l  {Biol.)  An 
ovum  composed  entirely  of  germinal  matter.  See 
Merodlast. 

HoPo-blas'tlC  (-bhfa'tik),  a.  {Biol.)  Undergoing 
complete  segmentation ;  composed  entirely  of  germinal 
matter,  the  whole  of  the  yolk  undergoing  fission  ;  — op- 
posed to  meroblastic. 

Hol'o-caust  {h51'o-kast),  7?.  [L.  holocamtnm,  Gr. 
oAoKauoToi',  neut.  of  oAditaiKrTO?,  oXokovto^,  burnt 
whole ;  oAo?  whole  -|-  leauoro?  bunit,  fr.  Kaieiv  to  burn 
(cf.  CAnsTic) :  cf.  F.  holocauste.']  1.  A  burnt  sacrifice  ; 
an  offering,  the  whole  of  which  w.'is  consumed  by  fire, 
among  the  Jews  and  some  pagan  nations.  Milton. 

2.  Sacrifice  or  loss  of  many  lives,  as  by  the  burning  of 


Holly  (Hex  Aqiii folium). 
Reduced. 

Gray. 


a  theater  or  a  slilp.     [An  extended  uiio  not  authorized 

bv  iarelnl  writcrM.J 

^  II  Hol'o-ceph'a-11  (b51'6.K5f'4.1I),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  (iAoy  whole -f  Kc0aATJ  head.]  {Zobl.)  An  order  of 
elasniobrantdi  (islies,  including,  among  living  species, 
only  tho  cbimaTas  ;  —  called  ahx>  JJolvcephala.  8eo 
i^uiMMUX  ;  albo,  JUn.slration  in  Appendix. 

Hol'o-cryp'tlc  f-krlp'tlk),  a.  [jJolo-  -\-  Gr.  KpHnitiv 
to  cunceal.J  Wholly  ur  completely  concealing;  incapa- 
ble of  being  deiipiiiTed- 

Holocryptlc  cipher,  a  cipher  m  constnicted  as  to  afford 
no  clew  to  its  mraning  to  one  ignorant  of  the  key. 

Hol'O-crysnal-Mne  (-krTs't'/l-lin  or  -lln),  a.  illolo- 
-\-erystallin>  .\  (Min.)  Completely  crystalline;—  baid 
of  a  rock  like  granite,  all  the  constituent)!  of  which  ara 
crystalline. 

Hol'o-graph  (h51^'^-g^df),  n.  [L.  holofjraphus  entirely 
autograph,  Gr.  oAoypa^oj ;  oAos  whole  -\-  ypa^eiv  to 
write  ;  cf.  F.  holoyraphe,  olofjraphe.~\  A  dofmiient,  aH 
a  letter,  deed,  or  will,  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeds  and  whose  act  it  pur- 
ports to  he. 

Hol'O-graph'lc  (-grSfTk),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  holo- 
graph ;  pertaining  to  holographs. 

Hol'O-he'dral  (-he'drrtl),  a.  [IIolo-  -f  Or.  e6pa  seat, 
base,  fr.  i'^faOai  to  hit.]  (Crystnllog.)  Having  all  the 
planes  rcfpiin-d  by  complete  symmetry,  —  iu  opposition 
to  hrrinhedral. 

Hol'o-hcm'l  he'dral  r-li?m'T-he'dr«l),  a.  illolo- -^ 
hcmihedral.]  (C/y.stnllog.)  Presenting  hemihedral 
forms,  in  whieh  all  the  sectants  liave  half  the  whole 
number  of  plan's.  Buna, 

II  Hol'0-me-tab'o-la  {-mt-x.^}'t,.\b.),n.pl.  [NL.  See 
H0L0-,  and  Meiauola.]  {Z06I.)  Those  insects  which 
have  a  coiiiph-t.-  nietamorphofcis  :  metabola. 

Hol'O-met'a-bol'ic  (-mPt'i-bSlIk),  a.  {Zool.)  Hav- 
ing a  conii)hte  MHtarnorphosis  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects, 
as  the  bnttcrllies  and  bee.". 

Ho-lom'e-ter  (hudom'e-tSr),  n.  [IIolo-  -f-  .tneter: 
cf.  V.  hnli.inrtre.l  An  in.strument  for  making  all  kinds 
of  angular  nieasnrentents. 

Hol'0-phan'er-OUS  (liGI'o-fSn'er-us),  a.  {Holo-  + 
Gr.  (\iaf€pQ<;  vihible,  fr.  ^aivtuv  to  appear.]  {Zool.) 
Same  as  Holometabolic. 

Holo-pho'tal  (liol'5-fo'tol),  a.  [Holo-  -f-  Gr.  <J<it, 
(ffojTo?,  light.]  {Opt.)  Causing  no  loss  of  hght; — ap- 
plied to  reflectors  which  throw  back  the  rays  of  hght 
without  perceptible  loss. 

Hol'o-phote  (h51'5-fot),  n.  A  lamp  with  lenses  or  re- 
li. '  tni>,  t. .  nlb'ct  the  raysof  light  and  throw  them  in  a. 
^il\<■u  "lir'ctii.n  ;  —  used  in  lighthouses. 

Horo-phras'tic  (-f r^s'tlk),  a.  iHokj-  -f  Gr.  ^pafcif  to 
speak:  cf.  F.  holophrasiique.']  Expressing  a  phrai-e  or 
sentence  in  a  single  word,  — as  is  the  case  in  the  aborigi- 
nal languages  of  America. 

Hol'O-phyt'ic  (-fitTk),  a.  [Holo-  +  Gr.  .^jutoV  a 
plant.]     Wholly  or  distinctively  vegetable. 

Holophytic  nutrition  <Biol.\  tliat  form  of  nutrition, 
cbaraetcri^tie  nt  Mgetable  organisms,  in  which  carbonic 
aciil,  aninioiiia.  an<l  nitrates  are  absorbed  aa  food,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  animal  mode  of  nutrition,  by  the  inges- 
tion uf  albuminous  matter. 

Hol'O-rhi'nal  (-ri'nal),  a.  [Holo-  -f  Gr.  piV,  pit/os, 
nose.]     (Anat.)  Having  the  nasal  boii'^s  contiguous. 

Horo-sld'er-ite  (-sTd'er-It),  n.  \_IIolo-  +  siderile.} 
{Min.)  Meteoric  iron  ;  a  meteorite  consisting  of  metallic 
iron  without  stony  matter. 

Ho-los'te-an  (hSdos'te-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Holostei. 

II  Ho-lOB'te-i  (-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAo?  whole  -f- 
oareoi'  a  bone,]  (Zool.)  Au  extensive  division  of 
gaiiuiils,  including  the  gar  pike,  bowfin,  etc.  ;  the  bony 
ganoids.    See  Illustration  in  Ajipendix. 

HoVo-ster^ic  (hoi  o-6t6r'Tfc),  a.  IHoIo--\-Gt.  (n-epeo? 
solid.]  Wliolly  solid  ;  — said  of  a  barometer  constructed 
of  .'.rilid  materials  to  show  the  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure  without  the  use  of  liquids,  as  the  aneroid. 

,  Hol  O-stom'a-ta  (h51'5-st5m'a-ta),  ;j.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oAos  whole  ^- 
<tt6  fjL  a^  -aro?, 
mouth.]  {Zool.)  An 
artificial  division  of 
gastropods,  includ- 
ing those  that  have 
an  entire  aperture. 

Ho-losHo-mate 
(hS-los'ti-mSt),    (/. 
{Z'l'i'd.)    Same    as 
Holo=;tomatous. 
HoPo-stom'a-tous 
(hol'u-ston/d-tus),  a.     {Zool.)  Having  an  entire  aper- 
ture ;  —  said  of  many  univalve  shells. 

Hol'O-Stome  (bul'o-stom),  n.  [Holo-  -j-  Gr.  oroMa 
mouth.]     {Zool.)  One  of  the  Holostomata. 

I'  Ho-loS'tra-ca     (hu-los'tra-  

kd),  «.;)/.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAos 
whole   -f~  ooTpoxof    shell   of  a 
testacean.]     {Zo'ol.)  A  division  i 
of  phyllopod  Crustacea,  iuclud-r 
ing  those  that  are  entirely  cov-' 
ered  bv  a  bivalve  shell. 

HoPo-thnre  (bSi'o-thur),  n. 
[L.  hotothuria,  pi.,  a  sort  of 
water  polyp,  Gr.  oAoflouptor.] 
{Zool.)  A  holothurian._ 

Hol  o-thu'ri-an  (-thu'rT-«n), 
a.  {Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Hol- 
othurioidea.  —  n.     One  of  the  Holo thurio idea. 

C^^  Some  of  the  species  of  holothuriana  are  called  .t^a 
cticiimbers,  sea  sluo-~,  trepana,  and  heche  de  mer.  Many 
are  used  as  food,  esp.  by  the  Chinese.    See  Trepasq. 

llHol'o-thu'ri-oi'de-a  (-thurT-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Holothure,  .and  -oid.]    {Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  of 


Holostomata.     A  VeluHna  zonata;  ] 
Littoriiia  mdis;  C  yatica  clausa. 


Ooe  of  the  Hnlostracs 

(Estheria    Califomica). 

Enlarged. 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    ilru  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      cbair ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    ttien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


HOLOTRICHA 

echinoderms.  They  have  a  more  or  less  elongated 
body,  often  flattened  beneath,  and  a  circle  of  tentacles, 
which  are  usually  much  branched,  surrounding  the 
mouth  ;  the  skin  is  more  or  less  flexible,  and  usually 
contains  calcareous  plates  of  various  chai-acteristic  forms, 
sometimes  becoming  large  and  scalelike.  Moat  of  the 
species  have  five  bands  (ambulacra)  of  sucker-bearing 
feet  along  the  sides  ;  in  others  these  are  lacking.  In 
one  group  (Pneumonophora)  two  branching  internal 
gilU  are  developed;  in  another  (Apneumona)  these  are 
wanting.  Called  also  Holoihuridn,  Holothuridea,  and 
JJolotlinroidea. 
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■  One  of  the  Holotri- 
c\\a.il'leuronema  in- 
stnhi/is').  m  Mouth  ; 
n  Xiicleua  or  Endo- 
plast ;  *■  C 
VncTiole  ; 
Vncuole. 


Food 


One  of  the  Holothurioidea  (  Tfi'i-me  hriarnif).  ,1  Natural  posi- 
tion  in  expansion  O^)  ;  ^  Posterior  end,  showmg  opening  ot 
Cloaca.    Enlarged. 

II  Ho-lotTl-cha   (ho-15t'rT-ki),  n.  pi.      TNL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oAo5  whole   -|-  dpi^,  Tptxo;,  a   hair.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  ciliated  Infusoria, 
having  cilia  all  over  the  body. 

Horoor  (hSl'oor).  V.   [OF.  hoUfr.'\      ^ 
A  whoremonger.     ^Obs.']       C/imicer. 
Holp  (holp).  I  imp.   &  p.  p. 

Hol'pen  (hol'p'u),  I      o  f    H  E  I-  P . 
lObs.!  S/irth. 

Horsom     (hol'sura),    a.      Whole- 
8ome.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Hol'Ster  (hol'ster),  n.  [D.  hol- 
ster; akin  to  AS.  heolstor  den,  cave, 
fr.  kelan  to  conceal,  and  to  Icel. 
hulstr  case,  Goth,  hulistr  covering, 
veil,  huljan  to  cover.  y/lT.  See  Hele 
to  cover,  Hell,  and  cf.  Housing, 
Houss.]  A  leather  case  for  a  pist:)l,  carried  by  a  horse- 
man at  the  bow  of  his  saddle. 

Hol'stered  (-sterd),  a.     Bearing  holsters.  B>/ron. 

Holt  (holt),  Zdpers.  sing.  pres.  of  Hold,  contr.  from 
hof'lcth.     iObs.]  Chaucer. 

Holt,  n.  [AS.  holt ;  akin  to  LG.  holt,  D.  hout,  6.  holz, 
Icel.  lioit ;  cf  Gael.  &  Ir.  coill  wood,  Gr.  icAaSos  branch, 
shoot.]  1.  A  piece  of  woodland;  especially,  a  woody 
hill.     "  Every  holt  and  heath."  Chaucer. 

She  tent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 
Before  her.  and  the  park.  Tenni/son. 

2.  A  deep  hole  in  a  river  where  there  is  protection  for 
fish ;  also,  a  cover,  a  hole,  or  hiding  place.  "  The  fox 
hx-i  gone  to  holt.''  C.  Kingsley. 

Hol'WO  (hSl'wf),  a.     Hollow.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

"SLoly  i^lo'^^,a.  ICompar.  Holieii  (-iT-er) ;  siiperl. 
Holiest.]  [OE.  holi,  hali,  AS.  halir/,  fr.  hiel  health, 
salvation,  happiness,  fr.  hiif  whole,  well ;  akin  to  OS. 
helag,  D.  &  G.  heilig,  OHG.  heilac,  Dan.  hellig.  Sw. 
helig,  Icel.  heflagr.  See  Whole,  and  cf.  Halibut,  Hal- 
IDOM,  Hallow,  Hollyhock.]  1.  Set  apart  to  the  serv- 
ice or  worship  of  God  ;  hallowed  ;  sacred  ;  reserved  from 
profane  or  common  use  ;  as,  koli/  vessels ;  a  holy  priest- 
hood. "  JIoli/  rites  and  solemn  feasts."  Milton. 
2.  Spiritually  whole  or  sound;  of  unimpaired  inno- 
cence and  virtue;  free  from  sinful  affections;  pure  in 
heart ;  godly  ;  pious  ;  irreproachable  ;  guiltless  ;  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 

Now  through  her  round  of  hohi  thought 
The  Church  our  annual  steps  has  brought.       Eehle. 
Holy  Alliance  {Hist.),  a  league  ostensibly  for  conserving 
religion,  justice,  and   peace  in  Europe,  but  really    for 
repressing    popular    tendencies  toward     constitutional 
government,    entered    into    by    Alexander    I.    of    Rus- 
sia, Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  at  Paris,  on  the  "iiith  of  September,  1S15,  and 
subsequently  joined  by  all  the  sovereif^na  of  Europe, 
except  the  pope  and  the  king  of  England.  —Holy  bark. 
See  Cascara  saorada.  —  Holy  Communion.     See  Eucha- 
rist.—Holy  family  < .Art),  a  picture  in  which  tlie  infant 
Christ,  hia  parents,  atid  others  of   liis   family  are  rep- 
resented. —  Holy   Father,    a  title    of    the    pope.  —  Holy 
Ohoit '  TheoLX,  tae  third  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  Com- 
forter:  the  Paraclete.  —  Holy  GraU.    See  Grail. —Holy 
^ass  (Bot.),  a  awpft-ficented  grass  ( Hierochlon.  boreal  is 
and  U.  alpina).     In  the  imrtli  of  Europe  it  was  formerly 
fctrewed  before  rlmnii  dnorn  on  saints'  days;  whence  the 
name.     Itiscominon  in  tin-  nartliern  anil  western  parts 
of  the   United   Statr-s.     Called  also    vnnilla,  or    .Spnren, 
gra.^S.  —  Holy    Innocents'    day,    Childermas  d:iy.  —  Holy 
Land.    Palestine,    tin-   birthplace   '>f   Cliristi;init  y.  —  Holy 
office,  the  Infiuisitinn.  —  Holy  of  holiea  i  .v.///>/.  i,  the  in- 
nermost apartinnnt  of  tin- .I--wish  t;it"rii,irh'   nr   t-inple, 
where  the  ark  w;is  ki-pt, -tnd  winT'-  no  prison   ciiti-n-.l, 
except  the  high  prir^t  ou.e  a  ye;ir.     -Holy  One.     (a\  Tin- 
Supreme  Being  ;  —  >*f<  calh-d  hv  way  nf  «iiipha.Hi8.      "  The 
I/olij  f)ne  of  iHrael."     /.-.    xliii.  14.     (^i  One  separated  to 
the  service  of  God. —Holy  orders.     Sit^   Order.  —  Holy 
rood,    the  cross  or  rrucitix,    parti<:ul;irly   one  placed,  in 
cliurchcfl,  over  th(!  entrance  to  the  chancel. — Holy  rope, 
a  plant,  the  hemp  airrimnny.   -  Holv  Saturday  (Ere!.),  the 
Saturday  immf'diati-ly  prr-reding  the  fi-stival  of  EastiT  ; 
the  vigil   of  East<-r.    -Holy  Spirit,  aaiiie  as   II"hj    Ohoxt 
<above).  —  Holy    Spirit    plant.     See   Dove    plant. —Holy 
thiitle  l/Jot.<,   tlie  hlesse.!  tliistle.      See  under  Thisti.k. 
—  Holy  ThoTBday.     iF.rrl.)  (a)  (Epiarnii'iL    I'h.)  AsrenHion 
day.    '/-I  (/i.''.''/(.i  The  Thursday  in  Holv  \V'<-k  ;  Minicly 
Thurwjay.   -Holy  war,  a  crusade;  an  rxpr.lition  c;irripd 
on  by  Chriatiana  against  the  Sanu-e nw  in  the  Holy  I>;uid, 
In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  the 
poHHession  of  tlie  holv  ph'v:eH.    -Holy  water  <(lr.  .V  R.  ('. 
Churrhtx),  water  whicli  ha-s  been  lileshcd   hy  the  priest 
for  aacred  purpoaea.  -  Holy-water  stoup,  the  atone  stonp 
or  font  placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  church,  aa  a  re(ei>- 
tacle    for   holy  water.  —  Holy   Week    i/Crrl.i,  the    week 
Itefore  Easter,  In  whieh  the  pa««ion  of  our  Savior  ia  eom- 
nienuirated.  -Holy  writ,  the  sacred  Scriptureu.    "Word 
of  hof]/  i/TiY."      Wnyit.tirorfh. 


Holy  cross'  (holj?  kr5s';  115).  The  cross  as  the 
sjnnhnl  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  CrOBB  iR.  C.  C/k),  a  communi- 
ty ot  lay  brothers  and  priests,  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  engaged  chietly  in  teaching  and  i]iiuiii;il  l;ibor. 
Originally  called  Brethreyi  of  St.  Joseph.  The  .S/.v/,  ;.s  ot 
the  HoUi  Cross  engage  in  similar  work.  Aihlis  X-  Anwla. 
—  Holy-croBB  day,  the  fourteenth  of  Septenioer,  observed 
as  a  church  festival,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our 
Savior's  cross. 

Holy-day'  (-daOi  t^-    1-  -A.  religious  festival. 

2.   A  secular  festival  ;  a  holiday. 

C:^=*  Holiday  is  the  preferable  and  prevaiUng  spelling 
in  the  secoud'sense.  The  spelling  holy  day  or  /tolyday 
is  often  used  in  the  tirst  sense. 

Ho'ly-StonC  {-stou'),  n.  (Xant.)  A  stone  used  by  sea- 
men for  scrubbing  the  decks  of  ships.  Totten. 

Ho'ly-Stone',  '•-  /.  {ymit.)  To  scrub  with  a  holystone, 
as  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

Hom^a-canth  (hSm'a-k^nth).  a.  [Hovio-  +  Gr.  aKavOa 
a  spine.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  dorsal  fin  spines  symmet- 
rical, .ind  in  the  same  line  ;  —said  of  certain  fishes. 

Hom'age  (hSm'aj  ;  4y),  n.  [OF.  homage,  homejwge, 
F.  Iioiimutge,  LL.  hominaticmn,  kovienaticuni.,  from  L. 
homo  a  man,  LL.  also,  a  client,  .servant,  vassal;  akin  to 
L.  humus  earth,  Gr.  xo^at  on  the  ground,  and  E.  groom 
in  bride<7room.  Cf.  Bridegroom,  Human.]  1.  {Fetal. 
Lair)  A  sjinbolical  acknowledgment  made  by  a  feudal 
tenant  to,  and  in  the  presence  of,  liis  lord,  on  receiving 
investiture  of  fee,  or  comuig  to  it  by  succession,  that  he 
was  his  nia7i,  or  vassal ;  profession  of  fealty  to  a  sovereign. 

2.  Respect  or  reverential  regard  ;    deference ;    espe- 
cially, respect  paid  by  external  action  ;  obeisance. 
All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  [Law]  homaije.     Hool-er. 

I  Bought  no  homiige  from  the  race  that  write.  Fope. 

3.  Reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being :  rever- 
ential worship  ;  devout  affection.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Fealty  ;    submission  ;    reverence  ;    honor  ;    re- 
spect. —  Homage,  Fealty.      Homaye  was  originally  the 
act  of  a  feudal  tenant  by  which  he  declared  himself,  on 
his  knees,  to  be  the  hommoge  or  bondman  of  the  lord  ; 
hence  the  term  is  used  to  denote  reverential  submission 
or  respect.     Fe>iftitwas  originally  the /f'W//(/ of  such  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  and  hence  the  term  denotes  a  faithful 
and  solemn  adherence  to  the  obligations  we  owe  to  supe- 
rior power  or  authority.     We  pay  our  homaye  to  men  of 
preeminent  usefulness  and  virtue,  and  profess  our  fealty 
to  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided. 
Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet! 
Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  masters'  feet!    Di-yden. 
Man,  di^ibeyin*?, 
Disloval.  breaks  his/cd////.  and" sins 
Against  tlie  high  supremacy  of  heaven.  Mdton. 

Hom'age,  r.  t.  [imp.  &:  p.  7).  Homaged  (-ajd  ;  48); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Homaging.]  [Cf.  OF.  hommager.']  1.  To 
pay  reverence  to  by  external  action,     [i?.] 

2.  To  cause  to  pay  homage.     {Obs.']  Coicley. 

Hom'age-a-ble  C-a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  OF.  hommngrable.'] 

Subject  to  hoMiage.  Howell. 

Hom'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  [From  Homage  :  cf.  F.  hom- 
mager.'] One  who  does  homage,  or  holds  land  of  another 
by  liomage  ;  a  vassal.  Bacon. 

Horn  a-lo-graphlc  (hSm'a-lo-grailk),  a.     Same  as 

HOMOLUGRAPHIC. 

Hom'a-loid  (h5m'a-loid),  )  a.      [Gr.    ofioAds   even    + 

Hom'a-lold'al  (-h.id'./l),  J  -oid.~\  {Geom.)  Flat ; 
even  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  surfaces  and  to  spaces,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  in  which  the  definitions,  axioms,  .ind 
postulates  of  Euclid  respecting  parallel  straight  lines 
are  assumed  to  hold  true. 

II  Hom'a-rus  (hOm'a-rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o/xapTJ? 
well  adjusted.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  decapod  Crustacea, 
inchiding  the  common  lobsters.  —  Hom'a-roid  (-roid),  a. 

Ho-mat'ro-plne  (ho-mSt'rJ-pTn),  «.  IHomo-  4-  a'''o- 
pine.l  (Me>l.)  An  alkaloid,  prepared  from  atropine,  and 
from  other  sources.  It  is  chemically  related  to  atropine, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Hom'ax-O'nl-al  (hSm'Sks-o'uT-al),  a.  [_Homo-  +  Gr. 
a^tor  an  axle,  axis.]  {Biol.)  Relating  to  that  kind  of 
homology  or  symmetry,  in  the  mathematical  conception 
of  organic  form,  in  which  all  axes  are  equal.  See  under 
Promorphology. 

Home  (horn),  n,     (Zool.)  See  Homelyn. 

Home  (110),  ?i.  [OE.  ho7)i,  ham,  AS.  ham.;  akin  to 
OS.  hem,  D.  &  G.  keim,  Sw.  hn)},  Dan.  hicJii,  Icel.  heimr 
abode,  world,  heima  home,  Goth,  haijus  village,  Lith. 
kemas,  and  perh.  tn  Or.  Kiofit}  village,  or  to  E.  hiud  a 
peasant;  cf.  Skr.  kslaina  abode,  place  of  re.st,  security, 
kshi  to  dwell.  y20,  220.]  1.  One's  own  dwelling  place  ; 
the  house  in  which  one  lives  ;  esp.,  the  house  in  which  one 
lives  with  his  family  ;  tlie  habitual  abode  of  one's  family  ; 
also,  one's  birthplace. 

The  dieciplcB  went  away  again  to  their  own  home.  John  xx.  10. 
Home  is  the  sucred  refuge  of  our  life.  Hnjden. 

IIoim:  .'  homr .'  Bweot.  eweet  AoHie .' 
There  's  ni»  place  like  home.  Payne. 

2.  One*s  native  land ;  the  place  or  country  in  which 
one  dwells ;  the  place  where  one's  ancestors  tlwell  or 
dwelt.     *'  Our  old  hovie  [England]."  Jlawthome. 

3.  The  abiding  place  of  the  affections,  especially  of 
the  domestic  affections. 

He  entered  in  his  houoe  —  his  home  no  more. 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  liomc.  Byron. 

4.  Tlie  locality  whore  a  thing  is  usually  found,  or  was 
first  found,  or  where  it  is  naturally  abundant ;  habitat; 
seat ;  as,  the  hom4:  of  the  pine. 

Her  eyee  are  homm  of  silent  prayer.  Ttnnynn. 

Flundritt,  by  jdenty  made  the  /mine  of  war.  /'rinr. 

B.  A  place  of  refuge  and  rest ;  an  aaylum  ;  as,  a  home 
for  outcaata  ;  a  houie  for  the  blind;  hence,  esp.,  the 
grave  ;  tlie  final  rest ;  also,  tho  native  and  eternal  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  soul. 

Man  goctli  to  hln  long  AmHr,  and  the  moumori  go  nhout  the 
itri'Ct«.  Frrl.  xH.  5. 

6.  {Bateball)  The  home  base ;  as,  he  started  for  ftomc. 


(a)  At  one's  own  house,  or  lodgings,    (bi 
■:■  abruad  aiid'/^/c 
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At  home, 
one's  own  li  avn  or  country  ;  as,  pe;ui 

((■I  Prep.ired  to  receive  callers.  —  Home  department,  the  <Ie 
partiiieiit  of  executive  administration,  by  which  tiie  in- 
ternal alfairM  ot  a  country  are  managed.  [/uiy.\  —  'Io  bo 
at  home  on  any  subject,  to  be  conversant  or  familiar  uitU 
it.  --  To  feel  at  home,  to  be  at  one's  ease.  —  To  make  one's. 
Belf  at  home,  to  conduct  one's  self  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  at  home. 
Syn. —Tenement ;  house;  dwelling;  abode  ;  domicile. 
Home  (hom ;  110),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one'» 
dwelling  or  country  ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign  ;  as,  home 
manufactures  ;  home  comforts. 

2-  Close;  personal;  pointed;  as,  a  Ao/jc  thrust. 
Home  base  (Bnsfball),  the  base  at  which  the  batsman 
stand.s  and  which  is  the  last  goal  in  making  a  rmi.  —  Horn* 
farm,  prounda,  etc.,  the  farm,  grounds,  etc.,  adjacent  to 
the  n-:-id(tni-  uf  the  o\vner.  —  Home  lot,  an  mclosed  plot 
on  whieli  tlir  owner's  home  stands.  [U.  .S.]— Home  rule, 
rule  or  government  of  an  appendent  or  dependent  coun- 
try, as  to  all  local  and  internal  legislation,  by  means  of  a 
governing  power  vested  in  the  people  within  the  country 
Itself,  in  contradistinction  to  a  government  established 
by  the  dominant  country ;  as,  h/ime  rule  in  Ireland.  Also 
u.sed  a'ljeitivcly  ;  as,  ^f/me-r////' members  of  Parliament. 
—  Homo  ruler,  one  who  favors  or  advocates  home  ride.  — 
Home  mn  {Baseball),  a  complete  circuit  of  the  bases  mado 
before  the  batted  ball  is  returned  to  the  home  base.  — 
Home  stretch  (Sport.),  that  part  of  a  race  course  betweea 
the  last  curve  and  the  wimung  post.  —  Home  thrtiBt,  a  ^vell 
directed  or  effective  thrust;  one  that  wounds  in  a  vital 
part ;  hence,  in  controversy,  a  personal  attack. 

Home,  adv.  1.  To  one's  home  or  country  ;  as  in  th* 
phrases,  go  home,  come  hoinCy  carry  home, 

2.  Close ;  closely. 
How  home  the  charge  reaches  us.  has  been  made  out-  .^outh- 

They  come  ho.nc  to  men's  business  and  boEoms.       Bacon. 

3.  To  the  place  where  it  belongs  ;  to  the  end  of  a- 
course  ;  to  the  full  length  ;  as,  to  drive  a  nail  home  ;  to 
ram  a  cartridge  home. 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare  and  put  it  home.        .^liolr. 
[[^^  Home  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compound 
woms,  many  of  which  need  no  special  definition  ;  aa, 
/iOJ»e-brewed,  Aonje-built,  /«?;»^-grown,  etc. 

To  bring  home.  See  under  Bring.  —  To  come  home.  (<r> 
To  touch  or  affect  personally.  SeeunderCoaiE.  ib\{Saut.y 
To  drag  toward  the  vessel,  instead  of  holding  firm,  as  the 
cable  is  sliortened  ;  —  said  of  an  anchor. —To  haul  hom9 
the  Bheeta  of  a  sail  iXaut.),  to  haul  the  clews  close  to  the 
sheave  hole.     Totten. 

Home'born'  (hom'bom'),  i-  1-  Native  ;  indigenous  ; 
not  foreign.  Bonne.     Pope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  home  or  family. 

Fireside  enjoyments,  homeboni  happiness.        Cowjier. 
Home'-bOUnd'  (-boundO,  a.     Kept  at  home. 
Home'-bred'  (-br6dO,  «•     1-  Bred  at  home  ;   domes- 
tic ;  not  foreign.     "  Home-bred  mischief."  Mdton. 
Benignity  and  homc-hred  sense.        Word^wmtli. 
2.  Not  polished  ;  rude  ;  uncultivated. 

Oiilv  to  me  two  liom€->'n:d  youths  belong.       Dryden. 
Home'-COm'lng  (-kum'Tng),  ».     Return  home. 
Kepeth  thi-  child,  al  he  it  foul  or  fayr. 
.\iid  ctk  my  wyf,  unto  niyn  hoom-comiiiye.      Chaucer. 

Home'-driV'en  (-drTv^'u),  a.  Driven  to  the  end,  as  a 
nail ;  driven  close. 

Home'-dwell'lng  (-dwgl'Tng),  a.    Keeping  at  home. 

Home'-lelt'  (-f?ltO.  «•  Ff^lt  in  one's  own  breast ;  in- 
ward ;  private.     "  Home-felt  quiot."  Pope. 

Home'Ueld''  (-feld'),  n.  A  field  adjacent  to  its  own- 
er's home.  Hawthorne. 

Home'-keep'lng  (-kep'Tng),  a.  Staying  at  home  ; 
not  gadding. 

//■•me-keepiiiy  youth  have  ever  homely  wite.        Shak. 

Homc'-keep'lng,  n.    A  staying  at  home. 

Homeless.  "■  [AS.  hamleas.']  Destitute  of  a  home. 
—  Home'less-ness,  7i. 

Homelike'  C-lili'))  ^-  ^'^^  *  home ;  comfortable ; 
cheerful  ;  cozy  ;  friendly. 

Home'U-ly  (-H-lj?),  cdv.    Plainly;  inelegantly,     [/^-l 

Home'll-ness, 'I.  [From  Homely.]  1.  Domesticity;; 
care  of  home.    [Obs.^    "Wifely  homeliness.''^     Chaucer. 

2.  Familiarity;  intimacy.     (Obs.}  Chaucer. 

3.  Plainness  ;  want  of  elegance  or  beauty. 

4.  Coarseness ;  simplicity ;  want  of  refinement ;  as, 
the  homeliness  of  nL-mners,  or  language.  Addiso7i.~ 

Home'Ung  (Hng),  n.  A  person  or  thing  belonging  to- 
a  home  or  to  a  particular  country  ;  a  native ;  as,  a  word 
which  is  a  homeling.  Trench. 

Homely,  «■  [Cowpar.  Homelier  (-lY-er) ;  superl. 
Homeliest.]  [From  Home,  7i.]  1.  Belonging  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of,  home  ;  domestic  ;  familiar  u 
intimate.     [.-IrrAaic] 

With  nil  these  men  I  was  right  homely,  and  communed  with 

them  long  ""d  oft.  I-'>.ie. 

Their  hnmehj  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.  Gray. 

2.  Plain;  unpretending;  rude  in  appearance;  unpol- 
ished; a-H,  w  homely  garment;  a  homely  house;  humebj 
fare  ;  homely  manners. 

Now  Strephon  dailv  eiitertainc 

His  Chluc  in  the  hoiiicli'tt  Btrains.  Pope. 

3.  Of  plain  or  coarse  features ;  uncomely  ;  —  contrary 
to  hand.wme. 

None  so  homely  hut  lovcn  a  looking-glass.  .Souths 

Homely,  adv.  Plainly ;  rudely  ;  coarsely ;  as.  homelrf 
dressed.     lA'.l  fipenser. 

Homelyn  (-ITnV  n.  [Scot.  hnmmcUn.']  {Zool.)  Tlio 
Europe;in  Hand  ray  {Bain  maculata)  ;  —called  alsoA07HC, 
wirmr  ray,  and  routjh  ray. 

Home'made'  {-madO/"-  Made  at  home;  of  domer^ 
tie  nianularture;  made  either  in  a  private  family  or  in 
one's  own  emnitry.  Locke. 

Ho'me-O-path  (ho'mf-?i-pittIO,  n.  [Cf.  F.  homeo- 
nathc]  A  practitioner  of  homeopathy.  [Written  also. 
homceopath.] 


jile,   senate,    cftre,    am,    iirm,    usk,    final,    {^11  ;    eve,    event,    Cnd,    fdrn,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    iOl ;    old,   Obey,    6rb,    fidd  ; 
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Ho'me-O-path'lc  (liiyme-S-pSth'Tk),  (1.  [Cf.  F.  homfo- 
pai/iKjur.']  Ol  ur  pertaining  to  lioiiiHOprttliy ;  actionlinK 
to  tlui  principli'H  of  honieoimtliy.      [Also  ltoin(i'opn(liU\\ 

Home-O-path'lc-al-ly  (-I-k*?!-!*?),  adv.  According  to 
the  pr.'iitiru  of  linmropathy.     [Als(j  /lomcropathicuUy.] 

Ho'me-op'a-thlst  (lio'me-Op'A-thlwtl,  it.  A  beliovur 
in,  or  pritctiliunt-r  uf,  lioiueopatliy.  [Wriltuii  also  Ao- 
mccopatliist.  \ 

Ho-me-op'a-thy  (-thj?),  n.  [Gr.  ofioion-afleia  likeness 
of  condition  or  feeling;  o/noto?  like  (1r.  o/^os  same;  cf. 
Same)  -j-  T^aQtlv  to  suIiVr;  ef.  F.  Iiuiiii-npuflnf;.  Bee  PA- 
THOS.] {Mf'l.)  Tlie  art  of  cnriii|^',  louiuled  on  reHein- 
blances ;  tlio  tlieory  and  its  practice  tliat  diKease  is  cured 
{tuto^  cito,  et  jiu-iiiide)  by  reuiedio.4  wliiidi  produce  on  a 
healthy  person  elfci  ta  sinailar  to  the  symptoms  of  tlie 
complaint  under  whieli  tlic  patient  svdfers,  the  remedies 
being  usually  administered  in  miiiuto  doses.  This  syMtiiu 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  H;dinemaun,  and  is  opiiusrd 
to  allopat/n/,  or  hiteropatlty.    [Written  also  homccopatlty.^ 

Hom'er  (linii/er),n.  {Zo'ul.)  A  carrier  pigeon  remark- 
able fur  it.4  aliility  to  return  liome  from  a  distance. 

HO'mer  (lio'liier),  //.      (Zoal.)   See  IIOEMOTHER. 

Ho'mer,  n.  [lleli.  hhOma-.^  A  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining, as  a  liquid  measure,  ten  baths,  equivalent  to  fifty- 
five  gallons,  two  quarts,  one  phit ;  au<l,  as  a  dry  measure, 
ten  ephalis,  eijuivalent  to  six  busliels,  two  pecks,  four 
quarts.      [Written  also  r//rt;»cr,r/(;»ipj-,j        11'.  JI.   Wnnl. 

Bo-mer'lc  (hS-mer'Ik),  a.  [L.  Jlomerivus,  Gr.  'O^ij- 
piKOs.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Homer,  t)ic  most  famous  of 
■Greek  poets  ;  resembling  the  poetry  of  Uomer. 

Homeric  verse,  hexameter  verse;  —  SO  called  because 
used  by  Homer  in  his  «.-pies. 

Home'slck''  (liom'.sTk'),  a.  Pining  for  home ;  in  a 
nostalgic .  i.nditioii.  —  Home''sick'ness<  "• 

Home '-speak' Ing  (-spekang),  «.  Direct,  forcible, 
and  ellcctivo  speaking.  Milton. 

Home^spUQ  (-spian),  a.  1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ; 
of  domestic  manufacture;  coarse;  plain.  "^  J/oniespnn 
country  garbs."  W.  Irving. 

2.  Plain  ui  manner  or  style  ;  not  elegant ;  rude  ;  coarse 
*'Our  hoinesptni  English  proverb."  Dnjden.  "Our 
homespun  authors."     Aiidison. 

Home'spun,  7i.  1.  Cloth  made  at  home  ;  as,  he  was 
dressed  in  /louirspim. 

2.  An  unpulislied,  rustic  person.     [O^.v.l  Shah. 

Home'stall'  (-f^tal'),  71.  [AS.  hdrns/ealL]  Place  of  a 
home  ;  homestead.  Cou'per. 

Honie'stead(-stSd),n.  [AS. /idmstede.]  1.  The  home 
place  ;  a  home  and  the  inclosure  or  ground  immediately 
connected  with  it.  Dryden. 

2.  The  home  or  seat  of  a  family  ;  place  of  origin. 

We  Ciiii  tract;  them  back  to  a  homestead  on  the  Rivers  'N'olsa 
end  I'ruL.  ]l\  Took'!. 

3.  {Law)  The  home  and  appurtenant  land  and  build- 
ings owned  by  the  head  of  a  family,  and  occupied  by 
him  and  his  family. 

Homestead  law.  (a)  A  law  conferring  special  privileges 
or  exemptions  upon  owners  of  homesteads;  esp.,  a  law 
exempting  a  homestead  from  attaclunent  or  sale  under 
execution  for  general  debts.  Such  laws,  with  limitations 
as  to  the  extent  or  value  of  the  property,  exist  in  most  of 
the  States.  Called  also  homcstend.  en'iu}:tian  law.  ib) 
Also,  a  designation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  autliorizing  and 
regulating  the  sale  of  public  lands,  m  parcels  of  l(iO  acres 
each,  to  actual  settlers.    [  U.  S.] 

Home'Stead~er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  entered  upon 
R  portion  of  the  public  land  with  tlie  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing ownership  of  it  under  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law,  so  called  ;  one  who  has  acquired  a  homestead  in 
this  manner.     \_Local^  U.  S.'\ 

Home'ward  (-werd),  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of 
home;  as,  the  homeward  way. 

Home'ward  (-werd),      \adv.    lk%.  hamweard.'\     To- 

Home^wards  (-werdz),  (  ward  home ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one's  Iiouse,  town,  or  country. 

Homeward  bound,  bomid  for  home ;  going  homeward ; 
as,  the  hoinnriinl  hound  fleet. 

Hom'i-cl'daKhSm'T-sI'drtl),  a.  [L.  homicidalis.'\  Per- 
taining tu  homicide  ;  tending  to  homicide  ;  nmrderous. 

Hom'i-Cide  (hSm'i-sid),  Ji.  [F.,  fr.  L.  homicidium,  fr. 
hnmicida  a  man  slayer  ;  homo  man  +  cafilere  to  cut, 
kill.  See  Homage,  and  cf.  Concise,  Shed,  v.  /.]  1.  The 
killing  of  one  himiau  being  by  another. 

(H^^  Homicide  is  of  tliree  kinds:  ■/'nstifiabfe,  as  when 
thekilling  is  performed  in  tli^  extrcisc  of'a  right  or  per- 
formance of  a  duty;  t'n-Nsa/'lr,  an  wIkmi  done,  although 
not  as  a  duty  or  riplit,  yet  witlmut  cnhcxlilo  or  criminal 
intent;  and  fftmiious,  ur  involviut;  what  the  law  terms 
malice ;  the  latter  may  be  eitlier  manslaughter  or  mur- 
der.    Boiivicr. 

2.  One  who  kills  another;  amanslayer.  Chaucer.  Shak. 

Homl-lorm  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  homo  man  -f-  -form.]  In 
human  form.     [Obs.]  Cuduorth. 

.    Hom'1-lete  (honi'T-let),  J).     A  homilist. 

Hom'l-let'lc  (-ISt'Tk),      l  a.     [Gr.  o/itAijTiKds  :  cf.   F. 

Hom'1-let'lc-al  (rT-kdl),  f  homiletiqne.  See  Hom- 
ily.] 1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse  ;  social ; 
affable;  conversable;  companionable.     [^.] 

His  virtues  active,  cliieflv,  and  homUetirol,  not  those  lazv, 
sullen  ones  of  the  cloisttT.  Atterbur'y. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  homiletics;  hortatory. 

Hom'l-let'ics  {-Tk.s),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homiletigve.]  The 
art  of  preaching  ;  that  branch  of  theology  which  treats 
of  homilies  or  sermons,  and  the  best  method  of  preparing 
.-and  delivering  tliem. 

Hom'i-llst  (li5n/T-list),  n.  One  who  prepares  homi- 
lies ;  one  wlio  preaches  to  a  congregation. 

Hom'i-Ute  (-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  o^tiAtiV  to  be  in  com- 
pany with.]  (Mi}i.)  A borosilicate  of  iron  and  lime,  near 
datolite  in  form  and  composition. 

Hom'i-ly  (hom'T-iy).  n.  ;  pi.  Homilies  (-ITz).  [LL. 
homilia,  Gr.  o^uiAia  communion,  assembly,  converse, 
sermon,  fr.  o/iiAos  an  assembly,  fr.  6ju.05  same ;  cf.  bfiov 
together,  and  TAtj  a  crowd,  cf.   clAeii'  to  press  :  cf.   F. 


IJIurno-  ~\-  Gr.    Kepicos 


Ilomocercal  Tail. 


homSlie.     See  Same.]     1.  A  discourse  or  sermon  read  or 
pronounced  to  an  audicMico  ;  a  8(irioUH  rlifscourdc.       Shut;. 
2.  A  seriouH  or  tedious  exhortation  in  private  on  soiue 
moral  point,  or  on  tJie  conduct  of  life. 

As  I  liiive  licunl  iiiv  (uthcr 
Deal  out  m  liin  loriK  hoiudi-f.  Jiyron. 

Book  of  HomUloB.  A  c-oltet-tion  of  authorised,  prmtet) 
BermoiiH,  to  be  read  by  ministt-rH  in  <lnirrlii'H,  i-f-p.  dik! 
iMMUiMl  ni  tlie  time  ol  Kdward  VI.,  and  a  wi  nnti,  i^Mucd  in 
the  reign  ol  Klizabcth ;  lioth  books  being  certified  to 
contain  a  "godly  and  wholesome  doctrine." 

Hom'ing  (hom'Tng),  a.  Home-returning ;  —  used 
specilically  of  carrier  pigeons. 

Hom'i-ny  (hGui'T-nJ),  n.  [From  North  American 
Indian  uuhuminea  parched  corn.J  Maize  hulled  and 
liroken,  and  prepared  for  food  by  being  boiled  in  water. 
[r.  .v.]    [Written  also  liontony.} 

Hom'lsh  (hom'Tsh),  a.  Like  a  home  or  a  homo  circle. 
Quiet,  cheerful,  /.omtj^h  hospital  life.      IC.E.JMc. 

Hozn'mock  (huin'mQk),  n.  A  small  eminence  of  a 
conical  form,  of  land  or  ol  ice  ;  a  knoll ;  a  hillock.  See 
Hummock.  liartram. 

Hom'mock-y  {-"$)■,  0.  Filled  with  hommocks;  piled 
in  tlio  lona  of  lionimocks ;  —  said  of  ice. 

Ho'mo-  (ho'mo-  or  hSm'ti-).  A  combining  form  from 
Gr.  Ojuo?,  one  and  f lie  ."iainc,  coviiium, Joint. 

Ho'mo-cat'e-gor'lc  (ho'mo-kat^e-gorlk),  a.  [Homo- 
-f-  ciitcfioric.l  (Biol.)  Belonging  to  the  same  category 
of  individuality ;  —  a  morphological  term  applied  to 
organisms  so  related. 

Ho'mO'Cen'trlc  (-sen'trlk),  a.  [Gr.  o/idwccTpoy ;  6ju.ds 
tlio  same  -|-  /ceVrpoi'  center ;  cf.  F.  homoccn(riqiu'.'\  Hav- 
ing the  same  center. 

Ho'mo-cer'cal   (-sijr'k'd),  a. 

tail.]  {Zo'6l.)  Having  the  tail 
nearly  or  quite  symmetrical,  the 
vertebral  column  terminating 
near  its  base ;  —  opposed  to  het- 
e  race  real. 

Ho'mo-cer'cy(ho'm5-ser''sj), 
n.  {Zdol.)  Tlie  possession  of  a 
houmcercal  tail. 

Ho'mo-cer'0-brln    (-.-^cr'e- 
brin),   7J.     \_JlomO'  4"  ccnbrin.']     {Physiol.   Chem.)    A 
body  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  cerebrin. 

Ho'mo-Chro'mous  (ho'mo-kro'mus;  '1"\  a.  [Uomo- 
-\-  Gr.  ;\;pa)/Aa color.]  (Bof.)  Having  all  the  floretsiu  the 
sanie  flower  head  of  t-iie  same  color. 

Ho'mo-dem'lc  (-dPm'Tk).  a.  [Iloyno-  -\-  Ut  devie,  2.] 
{Biol.)  A  mori)hologicaI  term  signifying  development, 
in  the  case  of  nudticelliilar  organisms,  from  the  same 
unit  denie  ot  unit  of  the  inferior  orders  of  individuality. 

Ho'mo-der'mic  (-(ir^r'mTk),  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to 
hoiiuidfrniy ;  originating  from  the  same  germ  layer. 

Ho'mo-der  my  {iiD'nin-der/my),  7i.  \^IIomo--{--derm.'\ 

{Bid.)  Ili'inolnj^v  of  tin'  germinal  layers, 

Hom'0-dont  (iiom'5-dunt),  a.  IJIomn-  -{-  Gr.  ofiou's, 
ofiiifTo?,  a  tooth.]  {Aval.)  Having  all  the  teeth  cimilar 
m  form,  as  in  the  porpoises  ;  —  opposed  to  heicrodont. 

Ho-mod'ro-mal  (bo-mSd'rS-mnl),  |  a.     [I/omo-'j-  Gr. 

Ho-mod^ro-nious  (-mii.s),  (     Spofxc;  a  course, 

running.]  1.  {Buf.)  Running  in  the  same  direction  ;  — 
said  of  stems  twining  round  a  support,  or  of  the  spiral 
succession  of  leaves  on  stems  and  their  branches. 

2.  {Mcch.)  Moving  in  the  same  direction  ; —  said  of  a 
lever  or  pulley  in  which  the  resistance  and  the  actuating 
force  are  botli  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  or  axis. 

Ho'mo-dy-namlc  (bo'mo-dt-nam'Tk),  a.  Homody- 
namous.  Quain. 

Ho^mo-dy'na-mous  (ho'mo-dl'na-mils),  a.  {BioL) 
Pertaining  to,  or  involving,  homod^'namy ;  as,  successive 
or  hoinodynamous  parts  in  plants  and  animals. 

Ho'mO-dy'na-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  OfxohvvaiiO'^  of  like 
power;  6/165  the  same -f  &vvafxi<;  power.]  {itiol.)  The 
homology  of  metameres.     See  Metamere.      O'ef/cid/aur. 

II  Ho'zn(B-0-me'li-a  (ho^me-6-me'rT-a),  n.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  oixoiofiepeta;  6/j.oios  like  + /le'pos  part.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  homogeneous  in  elements  or  first 
principles;  likeness  or  identity  of  parts. 

Ho'mce-0-mer'ic  (-mCr'Ik),    (  o.       Pertaining  to,  or 

Ho'mOQ-O-mer'ic-al  (-T-k^rl),  (  characterized  by,  same- 
ness of  parts  ;  receiving  or  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
homogeneity  of  elements  or  first  principles. 

HO''mce-om'er-OUS  (-om'er-us),  a.  (Anat.)  Having 
tlie  main  artery  of  the  leg  parallel  with  the  sciatic  nerve; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 

Ho'mOB-om'e-try  (om'e-trj),  n.  [Gr.  o/xotos  like + 
-mfh-i/.'l     Same  as  Homceomeria.     [Ohs.']  Viiduorth. 

Ho'mOB-O-mor'phism  {ho'me-6-mor'fiz'm),  V.  [See 
HoMfEOMORPHOUS-i  A  iieur  similarity  of  crystalline  forms 
between  unlike  chemical  rompounds.     See  Isomorphism. 

Ho'mOB-O-mor'phOUS  (-fu.s),  a.  [Gr.  6fioi>'iJ.op<f,oi  of 
like  form;  6/j.oios  like  -j-  fj-optfti)  form.]  Manifesting  ho- 
ma'oniorphism. 

Ho'mce-0-path'ic,  a.,  Ho-moa-op'a-thlst,  ^'.,Ho'moe- 
op'a-thy.  n.  Same  as  Homeopathic,  HoaiEoPATHisT,  Ho- 
meopathy. 

Ho  moe-o-ther'mal  (-o-ther'mal),  a.  See  Homoio- 
thermal. 

Ho'mcB-0-ZO'lc  (-zo'Tk).  a.  [Gr-  S^uoto?  like  4-  fwjj 
life.]  {Zonl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  including,  eimjlar  forms 
or  kinds  of  life  ;  as,  hom<£ozoie  belts  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. E.  Forbes. 

Ho-mog'a-mous  Cbo-m5g'&-mus),  n.  [Gr.  6/^070^05 
married  together  ;  bp.6<;  the  snme  -|-  •yd/Aoi  marriage.] 
{/■■'of.)  Having  all  the  fiowers  alike  ; — said  of  such  com- 
[insiti-  ]ihnits  as  Eupatorium,  and  the  thistles. 

Ho-mog'a-my    (-my),    n.    (Bot.)  The   condition   of 

being  liHiiiOLranii'iis. 

Ho'mo-gan'gli-ate  (ho'mu-gan'glT-at),  a.  ]_IIomo- 
~\~  ganfjlifi/c.}  {Zo-'l.)  Having  the  ganglia  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  s>'mmetrically  arranged,  as  in  certain  inver- 
tebrates ;  —  opposed  to  hetei'oganglinte. 


Ho'mo-gene  (ho'm6-j«u),  a.  ICi.  F. /iomoge7ie.'\  Ho- 
"'"•^-"•"cou,..     lo/>..]  B.Jouaon. 

Ho'mo-ge'ne-al  (-je'nS-al),  a.  Homogeneomt. 
Hcymo-go'ne-al-ness,  7i.  Homo^eueom>ne>:s. 
Homo-ge-ne'l  ty  (-j.*-iuyi-tyj,  71.    [Cf.  F.  homogSM- 

itt-.j     ^iaiiii-  a.t  IIomooe.nkoi-sness. 

Ho'ino-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'nt-rwi;  277),  «.  [Gr.  iuoyei^t ; 
oiJ.6<;  tb(f  h.iini-  4-  yeVov  nice,  kiu'i :  cf.  F.  homogene.  Ree 
Same,  and  Ki.N.]  1.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature ;  con- 
sistingof  similar  parts, or  of  elements  of  the  like  nature; 

—  opposed  to  helcrogcncouR ;  as,  homognnuua  particlciif 
elements,  or  jirincijiies  ;  homoge-neous  bodieH. 

2.  (Alg.)  J'oHsehwing  tin-  whik- number  of  factors  of  a 
given  kind  ;  an,  a  homo;/' iitoun  polynomial. 

Ho'mo- ge'nC'OUB-ness,  n.  Bam< -ness  of  kind  or  nu- 
ture  ;  unitormity  of  structure  or  material. 

Ho'mo-gen'e-Bls  (-jEn't.^TH),  n.  [Jlomo-  -\-  genesU.'] 
{Biol.)  That  mctlio<I  of  reprodurtion  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive geniTalionii  are  alike,  the  olUpring,  either  animal 
or  i>lant,  minting  through  the  same  cycle  of  eximtence  as 
the  i»arent ;  gamogenesiH ;  —  opposed  to  heterogenesU. 

Ho'mo- go-net 'Ic  (-jt-nGt^k),  a.  {Biol.)  Homoge- 
nous ;  —  applied  to  that  class  ol  bomologies  which  anso 
from  similarity  of  structure,  and  which  are  taken  as  evi- 
dences of  cumnujii  ancestry, 

Ho-mog'e-nous  (hu-mCj'c-nfis),  a.  {Biol.)  Having  a 
resemblance  in  structure,  due  to  descent  from  a  com- 
mon progenitor  with  subsequent  modification ;  homo- 
genetic ;  —  applied  both  to  auimalH  and  planta.  8e« 
Homoplastic, 

Ho-mog'e-ny  (-nj^),  n.  [Gr.  o/xoyeVfm ;  'oij.6%  the  tamft 
-f  vcVos  race,  kind.]     1.  Joint  nature.     [^fJh.'i.'\      Bacon. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  corresponrlence  of  common  descent;  — 
a  term  n;;ed  to  supersede  homology  by  Lankeater,  who 
al;,o  uses  homoplasy  to  denote  any  superinduced  corre- 
f  pondcnce  of  pohition  and  ttructure  in  parts  embr}onic» 
ally  distinct  ((»tber  writers  using  the  term  homoplnsmy). 
Thus,  there  is  hotnoganj  between  tlie  fore  limb  of  a 
mauunal  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  ;  but  the  riglit  and  left 
ventricles  of  the  heart  in  both  are  only  in  homoplasy 
with  each  other,  these  having  arinen  indejiendently  since 
the  divergence  of  both  groups  from  a  univentricular  an- 
cestor. 

Ho-mog'O-nous  (ho-mSg'o-ntis),  a.  [Gr.  o/ioyoi'O?. 
See  Homogeneous.]  {Bot.)  Having  all  the  flowers  of  a 
plant  alike  in  respect  to  the  stamens  and  pistils. 

Ho-mog'o-ny  (-nj),  n.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  hav- 
ing hoinogunous  flowers. 

Eom'O-graph  (hom'S-grdf),  n.  [Gr.  bfioypat^o^  with 
the  same  letters;  o/xo?  the  same -j- ypat/ieif  to  write.] 
{Philol.)  One  of  two  or  more  words  identical  in  orthog- 
raphy, but  having  different  derivations  and  meanings;  as, 
Jair.,  n.,  a  niarket,  and/r/j>,  a.,  beautiful. 

Ho'mo-graph'ic  (ho'mn-grat'Tk),  a.  1.  Employing  a 
single  and  separate  cliaracter  to  represent  each  sound; 

—  said  of  certain  methods  of  spelling  words. 

2.  (Geoni.)  PoEsessing  the  property  of  homography. 

Ho-mog'ra-phy  (ho-mog'rii-fj),  n.  1.  That  mttbod 
cf  spelling  in  which  every  sound  is  represented  by  a  tin- 
gle character,  which  indicates  that  sound  and  no  other. 

2-  {Geom.)  A  relation  between  two  figures,  such  that 
to  any  point  of  the  one  corresponds  one  and  but  one 
point  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  tangent  line 
rolling  on  a  circle  cuts  two  fixed  tangents  of  the  circle 
in  two  sets  of  points  that  are  liomograjdiic. 

I[Ho-moiop-tO'ton(ho-moi'5p-to'tijn),7Z.  [NL..fr.  Gr. 
o/i-otoJTTtjjTos  in  a  like  case  ;  0/X0109  like  -j-  TrrajTos  falling.] 
{B/iid.)  A  figure  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  sentence 
end  witli  the  same  case,  or  inflection  generally. 

Ho-moi' O-ther'mal  (-5-ther'm«l),  a.  [Gr.  o^toy  like 
-^  "E.  thermal.']  {Physiol.)  Maint;iining  a  uniform  tem- 
perature ;  hrematothemial ;  homothermic ;  —  applied  to 
warm-blooded  animals,  because  tliey  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  ten:perature  in  spite  of  the  great  variations  in 
the  surrounding  air,  in  distinction  from  the  cold-blooded 
{poikilothernial)  animals,  whose  body  temperature  fol- 
lows the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

Ho'moi'OU'Bl-azi  (bo'moi-ou'sT-//n),  n.  [Gr.  o/xotouo-io?, 
oy-QioavfTLO-;,  of  like  substance;  o/noio?  -\- ovaia  the  siib- 
stance,  being,  e.irence.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  semi- 
Arians  of  tlie  4th  centuiy,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  of 
like,  but  not  the  same,  essence  or  substance  with  the 
Father  ;  ~-  opposed  to  homoousian. 

Ho'mol-ou'sl-an,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Homoi- 

ousiaiis,  or  their  Lelief. 

Eo-mol'o-£ate  (ho-m51'o-gat).  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Homologated  (-ga't5d) ;  p.  pr.  vV  rb.  n.  Homologating.] 
[LL.  homologatus,  p.  p.  of  honiologare  to  homologate, 
Gr.  o^oAoyeic  to  assent,  agree.  See  Homologocs.]  (Civ. 
Low)  To  apjirove  ;  to  allow;  to  confirm;  as,  the  tourt 
homologates  a  proceeding.  M'heaton. 

Ho-mol'O-ga'tion  (-ga'shun).  n.  [Cf.  F.  homologa- 
tion.'} {Civ.  S:  iScots  Law)  Confirmation  or  ratification 
(as  of  something  otherwise  null  and  void),  by  a  court  or 
a  grantor. 

Ho'mo-log'lc-al  (ho'mo-iojT-kfd),  a.  Pertaining  to 
homology;  having  a  structural  affinity  proceeding  from, 
or  based  upon,  that  kind  of  relation  termed  homology. 

—  Ho  mo-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ho-mol'O'gin'iC  (hu-mol'6-jTn'Tk).  a.  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to.  x'T  cliaracterized  by,  homology;  as  homolO' 
gir/if  (jualitie.s,  or  differences. 

Ho-mol'o-gl20  iiiu-m51'o-jiz).  v.  t.  {Biol.)  To  deter- 
mine the  )inniolML:irs  or  structural  relations  of. 

|i  Ho-moPo-gon  (-gon),  7?.     [NL.]    See  Homologue. 

II  Hom'o-lo-gou'me-na  (hSm^o-lo-gon'me-na),  71.  pi. 
[NL,,  fr.  Gr.  6p.o\oyovpifva  things  conceded,  p.  p.  of  o^oAo- 
yell'  to  agree,  admit,  concede.  See  Homologous.]  Those 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  acknowledged 
as  canonical  by  the  early  church  ;  —  distinguished  from 
anfilegomena-t 

Ho-moPo-gons  (bo-mol'o-giis),  a.  [Gr.  6/xdAoyoc 
assentine.   agreeing ;   6/i6t   the    same   +   Aoyos    speech, 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    lirn  ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


HOMOLOGRAPHIC 

discourse,  proportion,  Ac'yeii'  to  say,  speak.]  Having  the 
same  relative  po-sitiuii,  proportiou,  value,  or  structure. 
Especially:  {a)  {(Jeoin.)  Correspoudiug  iu  relative  posi- 
tion and  proportion. 

In  similar  polygons,  the  corresponding  sides,  ancles,  diago- 
nals, etc.,  are  homologous.  TJdttts  if  J'ccl:  iMalk.  Did.). 

(6)  {Alg.)  Having  the  same  relative  proportion  or  value, 
as  the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  consequents  of  a  pro- 
portion, (c)  {Chem.)  Characterized  by  homology;  be- 
longing to  the  same  type  or  series ;  corresponding  in 
composition  and  properties.  See  Homology,  3.  {d) 
{Biol.)  Being  of  the  same  tj^iical  structure;  having 
like  relations  to  a  fundamental  type  of  structure;  as, 
those  bones  in  the  hand  of  man  and  tlie  fore  foot  of  a 
horse  are  homologous  that  con-espond  iu  their  structu- 
ral relations,  that' is,  in  their  relations  to  the  t>-pe  struc- 
ture of  the  tore  limb  in  vertebrates. 

Homologoaa  atinmlua.    (Physiol. >  See  under  Stimulus. 

Hom'O-lo-grapll'ic  (h5m'o-lo-gr5f1k),  «.  \_ITomo-  + 
Gr.  oAo5  whole  -j-  -Qraph  -}- -ic ;  but  cf.  F.  homalogra- 
phique,  Gr.  6/iaA6s"cven.  level.]  Preservmg  the  mutual 
relations  of  parts,  especially  as  to  size  and  form  ;  main- 
taining relative  proportion. 

Homolographlc  prelection,  a  method  of  constructing  geo- 
grapliical  clrirts  or  iu;ips,  so  that  the  surfaces,  as  deline- 
ated en  a  plane,  have  tlie  same  relative  sizes  as  the  real 
surfaces;  that  is,  so  that  the  relative  actual  areas  of  the 
different  countries  are  accurately  represented  by  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  the  map. 

Horn'O-lOgrue  (li5m'D-15g),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homologne.  See 
Homologous.]  Tliat  wliich  is  homologous  to  something 
else ;  as,  the  corresponding  sides,  etc.,  of  similar  polygons 
are  the  homologues  of  each  other  ;  the  members  or  terms 
of  an  homologous  series  in  chemistry  are  the  homologues 
of  each  other ;  one  of  the  bones  in  the  hand  of  man  is  the 
homologue  of  th.-it  in  the  paddle  of  a  whale. 

Ho-mol'O-gy  (ho-m51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ofioXoyCa  agree- 
ment. See  Homologous.]  1.  Tlie  (juality  of  being  ho- 
mologous ;  correspondence  ;  relation  ;  as,  the  homology 
of  similar  polygons. 

2.  (Biol.)  Correspondence  or  relation  in  type  of  struc- 
ture, in  contradistinction  to  similarity  of  function  ;  as, 
the  relation  in  structure  between  the  leg  and  arm  of  a 
man  ;  or  that  between  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fore  leg  of 
a  horse,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  fin  of  a  fish,  all  these 
organs  being  modifications  of  one  tj'pe  of  structure. 

^^^  Homology  indicates  genetic  relationsliip,  and  ac- 
cording to  Haeckel  special  homology  shoiUd  be  defined 
in  terms  of  identity  of  embryonic  origin.  See  Homottpt, 
and  HoMOOENT. 

3.  {Chem.)   The  correspondence  or  resemblance  of  , 
Bubstances  belonging  to  the  same  type  or  series  ;  a  simi-  I 
larity  of  composition  varying  by  a  small,  regular  differ-  I 
ence,  and   usually  attended   by  a   regular  variation   in 
physical  properties;  as,  there  is  an  homology  between 
methane,  CH4,   ethane,  C^H,.,,   propane,   C3Hg,  etc.,  all 
members  of  the  paraffin  series.     In  an  extended  sense, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  relation  between  chemical  ele- 
ments of  the  same  group ;    as,   chlorine,  bromiue,  and 
iodine  are  said  to  be  in  homology  with  each  other,    Cf. 
Heteeology. 

General  homology  (BioL),  the  liigher  relation  which  a 
series  of  parts,  or  a  single  part,  bears  to  the  fundamental 
or  general  type  on  which  the  group  is  constituted.  Owen. 
—  Serial  homology  (fi/o/.),  representative  or  repetitive  re- 
lation in  the  segTuents  of  the  same  organism,  —as  in  the 
lobster,  where  the  parts  follow  each  otiier  in  a  straight 
line  or  series.  Owen.  See  Homottpt.  ~  Special  homology 
{Biol.),  the  correspondence  of  a  part  or  organ  with  those 
of  a  different  animal,  as  determined  by  relative  position 
and  connection.    Owen. 

Ho-mom'al-loUB  (Jio-m5ra'ai-lus),  a.  lllomo-  +  Gr. 
/xoAAis  a  lock  of  wool.]  {Bot.)  Uniformly  bending  or 
curving  to  one  side  ;  — said  of  leaves  which  grow  on  sev- 
eral sides  of  a  st^m. 

Ho  mo-mor'pUc  Oio'mo-mGr'rik),  )a.    [Gr.  bfiogthe 

Ho  mo-mor'phous  (-mCr'fiis),  )      same  +  fJ-op^trj 

ahapir.]     Cliara(tL'ri/.ed  by  homomorphism. 

Ho  mo-mor'phism  (Iio'mo-mGr'ftz'm),  n.  [See  Ho- 
M0M0I1FH0U3.]     1.  {Biol.)  Same  as  HoMOMOEPHV. 

2.  {But.)  The  possession,  in  one  species  of  plants,  of 
only  one  kind  of  Sowers ;  —  opposed  to  hetcromorphism, 
dimorphism^  and  irimorphism. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  possession  of  but  one  kind  of  larva;  or 
youii(f,  as  in  most  insects. 

Ho'mo-mor'phy  (Iio'mo-mSr'fJ?),  n.  \_IIomo--\-  Gr. 
Mop^iJ  form.]  {Biol.)  Similarity  of  form  ;  resemblance 
in  external  characters,  while  widely  different  in  funda- 
mental structure  ;  resemblance  in  geometric  ground  form. 
See  H'jmophtly,  I*ro morphology. 

Ho-mon'O -moufl  (ho-mon'o-mus),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or 
pert.^ining  to  lnuiionomy. 

Ho-mon'O-my  (-nijf),  n.  {Homo-  f  Gr.  fd^o?  law.] 
(Biol.)  The  homology  of  parts  arranged  on  transverse 
axes.  Ilacckcl. 

Hom'o-nym  (hom'fi-nTm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homojiyme.  See 
Homonymous.]  A  word  Iiaving  the  same  sound  .is  an- 
other, but  dillering  from  it  in  meaning;  as  the  noun  bear 
and  the  verb  bear.     [Written  also  homonyme.^ 

Ho-mon'y-mOUS  (ho-mSn'T-mSfl),  a.  [L.  homovymns. 
Or.  ii/xwcu/xo?  ;  6/x(S?  the  same  -\-  oru^a,  for  ovofj.a  name  ; 
akin  to  E.  nnine.'\  X.  Having  the  same  name  or  designa- 
tion ;  standing  in  the  same  relation; — opposed  to  heter- 
onymous. 

2.  Having  the  ^ame  name  or  designation,  but  different 
meaning  or  rcLitions  ;  lience,  oquivocal ;  ambiguous. 

Ho-mon'y-m0118-ly,  "flv.  1.  In  an  hnmonymous  man- 
ner ;  HO  as  to  liavo  thfi  wame  name  or  relation. 

2.  K'lnivoc.iIIy ;  ambiguously. 

Homon'y-my  (-n»y),  n.  [Or.  ofiuiwfj.ia:  cf.  F.  ho- 
moiit/inir.]  1.  .Samcncas  o(  name  or  designation  ;  iden- 
tity 111  rclationfl.  Holland. 
Ihmimum]/  may  ho  an  well  in  place  m  in  pewoni.    Ftillrr. 
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2.  Sameness  of  name  or  designation  of  things  or  per- 
sons wliich  are  different  ;  ambiguity. 

Ho'mo-br'gan  (ho  m5-0r'g'ai).  IHomo-  -\-  orgnn.'] 
Same  as  Homoplast. 

Ho'mo-ou'sl-an  (hiVmn-ou'sT-wn;  277),  n.  [Gr.  o^o- 
oiio-tos ;  o;u.os  the  same  -f  ovcria  being,  essence,  substance.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those,  in  the  4th  century,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Nicene  creed,  and  maintained  that  the  Son 
had  the  same  essence  or  substance  with  tlie  Fatlier ;  — 
opposed  to  homoiousian. 

Ho  mo-ou'si-an,  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Homoou- 
sians,  or  to  the  doctrines  they  held. 

Hom'O-phone  (h5m'6-fon),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homophone. 
See  HoMOPHONOUS.]  1.  A  letter  or  character  which  ex- 
presses a  like  sound  with  another.  (jUddon. 

2.  A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  meaning  and  usually  in  spelling  ;  as,  all 
and  aivl ;  bare  and  bear  ;  rite,  write,  right,  and  uright. 

Ho'mo-phon'ic  (ho-mS-fon'Tk),     1  a.    [Gr.  h^o^aivo-;  ; 

HO-moph''0-nous  (hu-m5f'G-nus),  )  ofj.Q'i  tlie  .same  -f- 
(f.ui'^  sound,  tone:  cf.  F.  homophone.'\  1.  {Mns.)  (a) 
Originally,  sounding  alike ;  of  the  same  pitch  ;  uniso- 
nous ;  monodic.  (A)  Now  used  for  plain  harmony,  note 
against  note,  as  opposed  to  polyphonic  harmony,  in 
wliicli  the  several  parts  move  independently,  each  with 
its  own  melody. 

2.  Expressing  the  same  sound  by  a  different  combina- 
tion of  letters  ;  as,  bay  and  bey. 

Ho-moph'0-ny  (-nj?),  n-  [Gr.  hixo^tiivLa:  cf.  F.  ho- 
mophonie.~\     1.  Sameness  of  sound. 

2.  {Jfus.)  {a)  Sameness  of  sound;  unison.  (6)  Plain 
harmony,  as  opposed  to  poh/phorty.    See  Homophosous. 

Ho'mo-phyric  (ho'mo-f  il'Ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to 
homophyly- 

Ho-mbph'y-ly  (li6-m5f'T-lJ),  n.  \_Bomo-  +  Gr.  ^vKi 
a  clan.]  {Biol.)  That  form  of  homology  due  to  common 
ancestry  (phylogenetic  homology),  in  opposition  to  homo- 
viorphi},  to  which  genealogic  basis  is  wanting.     Haeckel. 

Ho'mo-plas'my  (ho'mft-plSz'mJ),  n.    [//omo- +  Gr. 

rr\d<7fia  anything  formed,  fr.  TrXaatreiv  to  form,  mold.] 
(Biol.)  Resemblance  between  different  plants  or  animals, 
in  external  shape,  in  general  habit,  or  in  particular  or- 
gans, which  is  not  due  to  descent  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, but  to  similar  surrounding  circumstances. 

Hom'O-plast  (hSm'S-plSst),  n.  (Biol.)  One  of  the 
plastids  composing  the  idorgan  of  Haeckel ;  —  also  called 
homoorgnn. 

Ho'mo-plas'tlC  (ho'mo-plSs'tTk),  a.  IHomo-  +  -plas- 
lic]  Of  or  relating  to  homoplasmy  ;  as,  homoplastic 
organs;  homoplastic  forms. 

Ho'mo-plas'ty  (ho'mfi-plSs'tJ),  n.  IHomo-  +  -plas- 
?yj^    {Biol.)  The  formation  of  humologoi'.a  tissues. 

Ho-mopla-sy  (ho-m5p'la-sy),  n.  [Homo-  -f-  Gr. 
wXaaa-eiv  to  form,  mold.]     (Biol.)  See  Homogeny. 

Ho'mo-ponc  (ho'mo-pSl'Tk),  a.  [Homo-  -\-  pole."] 
{Biol.)  In  promorphology,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
that  kind  of  organic  form,  iu  which  the  stereometric 
ground  form  is  a  pyramid,  with  similar  poles.    See  Peo- 

MORPHOLOGT. 

Ho-mop'ter  (ho-m5p'ter),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Ho- 
moptera. 

II  Ho-mop'te-ra  (-te-rfi,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6^05  the 
same,  like  -\-  -m^pov  wing.]  {Zool. )  A  suborder  of  He- 
miptera,  in  which  both  pairs  of  wings  are  similar  in 
texture,  and  do  not  overlap  when  folded,  as  in  the 
cicada.    See  Hemiptera. 

Ho-mop'ter-an  (-ter-an),  n.      {Zool.)     An  homopter. 

Ho-mop'ter-OUS  (.-us),  a,  {Zo'Ol.)  Of  or  pertauiing  to 
the  Honioptera. 

Ho 'mo-Styled  (ho'mo-stlld),  a.  [Homo-  -f  style.1 
(Bot.)  Having  only  one  form  of  pistils; — said  of  the 
flowers  of  some  plants.  Darwin. 

HCmo-sys-tem'ic  (-sts-t^m'tk),  a.  [Homo-  +  sys- 
temic.'] (i/io/.)  Developing,  in  the  case  of  multicellular  or- 
ganisms, from  the  same  embryonic  systems  into  which  the 
secondary  unit  (pastrula  or  plant  embryo)  differentiates. 

i:  Ho'mo-tas'i-a  (ho'inu-taksl-a),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Homotaxis. 

Ho'mo-tas'i-al  (ho'nrt-tSksT-al),  )  a.    (Biol.)  Relat- 

Ho'mo-taslc  (ho'mo-taks'ik),        }     ing  to  homotaxis. 

li  Ho'mo-tas'is  (hG'mS-taks'Is),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6/xo'? 
tlie  same  +  ra^ts  arrangement.]  (Biol.)  Similarity  in 
arrangement ;  the  same  aiTangement  of  parts  ;  — the  op- 
posite of  hrterotari/. 

Ho'mo-tax'y  {lio'mo-tSks'v),  n.    Same  as  Homotaxis. 

Ho'mo-ther'mlc  (h^i  iiiu-iiiei'mtk),  i  a.      [Homo-  + 

HO'mO-ther'mOUS  (-ther'iuus),  |       Gr.       d  ipfxa 

lieat.]  {i'hysiul.)  Warm-blooded  ;  homoiothermal  ; 
hicmatothermal. 

Ho-mot'0-noUB  (hu-m5t'o-nas),  a.  [L.  fiomotonus, 
Gr.  6/j.oTOi'Os  ;  bix6<;  the  same  -I-  Toros  tone.]  Of  the  same 
tenor  or  tunc  ;  (finable  ;  without  variatictn. 

Ho-mot'ro-pal  (hu-mCl'ri-pal),  I  a.     [Gr.  o^otpottos  ; 

Ho-mot'ro-pous  (-pn^),  (      o/i05  tlic  same  + 

TpoTTo?    turn,    fr.    TpeTrtii'  to  turn:    cf.  F.   homotrope."] 

1.  Turufd  in  tlie  same  direction  with  something  else. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  radiclo  of  tho  seed  directed 
towards  the  hilmn. 

Ho'mo-ty'pal  (hn'mo-ti'pffl),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  the  same 
type  of  sti-uctun-;  pertaining  to  a  honiotypc;  as,  homo- 
typiil  parts. 

Hom'0-type  (hom'o-tIp),7i.  [Homo-  -f  'type.l  (Biol.) 
Ttiat  which  has  tlie  same  fundaiuent,al  type  of  structure 
with  somctliing  else  ;  thu.%  the  right  arm  is  the  homo- 
type  of  the  riglit  leg  ;  one  arm  is  the  hoynolyjK  of  the 
other,  etc.  Oirni. 

Ho 'rao-typ'lc  (ho'mu-tTp'Tk),  1  ff.      (Biol.)   Same  as 
Ho'mo-typ'lc-al  (-tTj/T-kfll),    J      Homotypal 
Ho'mo-typy     (ho'mo-ti'pj),   n.      [See    Homotypr.] 
(Biol.)  A  term  KUggested  by  Haeckel  to  he  used  instead 
of  serial  homology.     See  Homotytk. 

II  Ho-mun'cu-lus  (hH-mnn'kC-lHs),  n.;  pi.  Homun- 
CUM  (-U).  [L.,  dim.  of  homo  man.]  A  little  iiinn ;  u 
dwarf ;  a  manikin.  Sterne. 


HONEY 

HonddiSnd),  n.     Hand.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Hone  (lion),  r.  2.  [Etymology  uncertain.  V37.J  To 
pine  ;  to  lament ;  to  long.  Lamb. 

Hone,  n.  [Of.  Icel.  hun  a  knob.]  A  kind  of  swelling 
in  the  clieek. 

Hone,  n.  [AS.  han  ;  akin  to  Icel.  hein,  OSw.  hen;  cf. 
Skr.  c'ti'.i",  also  fo,  ;/,  to  sharpen,  and  E.  cone.  V38, 
228.]  A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  or  a  slab,  as  of  im'tal. 
covered  with  an  abrading  substance  or  powder,  used  fur 
sharpening  cutting  instruments,  and  especially  for  hetting 
razors  ;  an  oilstone.  Tusser. 

Hone  elate.  See  Polishing  slate. —Hone  Btone.  one  of 
several  kinds  of  stone  used  for  hones.    See  Novacl'LITe. 

Hone,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Honed  (bond)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Honing.]  To  sharpen  on,  or  with,  a  hone  ;  to  rub 
on  a  hone  in  order  to  sharpen ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor. 

Hon'est  (on'Sst),  a.  [OE.  honest,  onest,  OF.  honeste, 
oneste,  V.  honnete,  L.  honestus,  fr.  lioiios^  honor,  honor. 
See  Honor.]  1.  Decent;  honorable;  suitable;  l>ecom- 
ing.  Chaucer. 

Behold  what  lionest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching  !  Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  integrity  or  fairness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  conduct,  thought,  speech,  etc. ;  upright ; 
just ;  equitable  ;  trustworthy ;  truthful;  sincere;  free 
from  fraud,  guile,  or  duplicity;  not  false;  —  said  of 
persons  and  acts,  and  of  things  to  which  a  moral  quality 
is  imputed ;  as,  an  honest  judge  or  merchant ;  an  honest 
statement;  an  honest  bargain;  an  honest  business;  an 
honest  book  ;  an  honest  confession. 

An  honi?st  man 's  the  nohltst  work  of  God.  Pope. 

An  7io>n:st  physician  leaves  his  patient  when  he  can  contrib- 
ute no  lartliLT  to  his  health.  Sir  \V.  r<  niple. 
Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report.  Acts  vi.  .1. 
Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.    R(nn.  sii.  17. 

3.  Open;   frank;  as,  an /ionej/  countenance. 

4.  Chaste  ;  faithful ;  virtuous. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Upright ;  ingenuous ;  honorable  ;  trusty ;  faith- 
ful;  equitable;  fair;  just;  rightful;  sincere;  frank; 
candid  ;  genuine. 

Hon'est,  r  t.  [L.  honestare  to  clothe  or  adorn  witli 
honor  :  cf .  OF.  honcster.  See  Honest,  a.]  To  adorn ;  to 
grace  ;  to  honor ;  to  make  becoming,  appropriate,  or 
honorable.     [Obs.]  -^bp.  Sandys. 

Hon^es-ta'tion  (on'es-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  hon- 
esting;  grace;  adornment.     [Obs.]  }V.  Montagu, 

Ho-nes'te-tee  (ho-uSs'te-te),  n.  Honesty  ;  honorable- 
ness.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hon'eat-ly  (Sn'Sst-lj?),  adv.  1.  Honorably ;  becom- 
ingly ;  decently.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  In  an  honest  manner;  as,  a  contract  honestly 
made  ;  to  live  honestly;  to  speak  honestly.  Shak. 

To  come  honestly  hy.  (a)  To  get  honestlv.  (b)  A  cir- 
cumlocution for  to  inherit;  as,  to  come  honestly  by  a. 
feature,  a  mental  trait,  a  peculiarity. 

Hon'es-ty  (on'es-ty),  n.  [OE.  honeste,  onesfe,  honor, 
OF.  honeste,  oneste  (cf.  F.  honnitete),  L.  honcstas.  See 
Honest,  a.]  1.  Honor;  lionorableness ;  dignity;  pro- 
priety; suitableness;  decency.  [Ois.]  Chaucer. 
She  derives  her  honestij  and  achieves  her  goodnees.       Shak. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  honest ;  probity ; 
fairness  and  straightforwardness  of  conduct,  speech, 
etc. ;  integrity  ;  sincerity  ;  truthfulness ;  freedom  from 
fraud  or  guile. 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness, 
and  honesty.  1  ^"n-  "■  -■ 

3.  Chastity;  modesty.  Chaucer. 
To  lay  .  .     eiegc  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.    Shtrk. 

4.  (Bot.)  Satin  flower;  the  name  of  two  cruciferous 
herbs  having  large  flat  pods,  the  roxmd  shining  partitions 
of  which  are  more  beautiful  than  the  blossom  ;  —called 
also  lunary  and  moonwort.  Lmiaria  biennis  is  common 
honesty  ;  L.  rcdiva  is  perennial  honesty. 

Syn.  — Integrity  ;  probity;  uprightness  ;  trustiness ; 
faitlif  ulness  ;  honor;  justice;  equity;  fairness;  candor; 
plain-dealing  ;  veracity  ;  sincerity. 

Hone'wort'  (hou'wOrt'),  "•  (Bot.)  AnumbelliferouB 
plant  of  the  genus  ^i^om  (S.  Amomum);  —  so  called  be- 
cause used  to  cure  a  swelling  called  a  hone. 

Hon'ey  (hun'y),  71.  [OE.  honi,  huni,  AS.  hiinig ; 
akin  to  OS.  honeg^  D.  &  G.  honig,  OHG.  honag,  honang, 
Icel.  hunanq,S\\:  haning,  Dan.  hnnning ;  cf.  Gr.  k6vi% 
dust,  Skr.  kana  grain.]  1.  A  sweet,  viscid  fluid,  esp- 
that  collected 'by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  plants,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb. 

2.  That  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant,  like  honey. 

The  honey  of  his  language.  .'^hid. 

3.  Sweet  one ;  —  a  term  of  endearment.  Chaucer. 

Jloneij,  you  shall  be  well  dfhired  in  Cyprus.         SInd. . 

^W"  Honcii  is  often  used  adjectively  or  as  the^  first 
part  of  a  compound;  as,  Ao»<-f/dew  or  honeij  Ae\>/\  honey 
guide  or  hvneij^ndc  ;  honey  locust  or  honey-\oQ-\isl. 

Honey  ant  ( /.oy>l.\  asinall  ant  {Mynnecocystus  melliger)., 
found  in  tlie  Southwe^leni 
United  States,  andinJIt'Nieo. 
living  in  subterranean  lonu- 
iearies.  Tliero  arc  larger  and 
smaller  ordinary  workers, 
and  others,  which  serve  as 
receptacles  or  cells  for  the 
storage  of  hnney,  their  ab- 
domens beroiiiiiig  (listeiided 
tothesizeof  aeiirmnt.  These. 

iii  times  of  seareity.  regurpi-  .,  .  ,  . 

tate  tho  honey  and  Iced  tlie  re.'^t. —Honey  badger  iZo'i/.), 
tho  ratcl.  — Honey  bear,  i/onl.)  See  Kinkajou.  -  Honey 
buzzard  {Z(mL\  a  bird  related  to  the  kites,  of  tlie  genus 
J'rrni.s.  Tlie  European  species  is  /*.  il|^lvor^ts;  the  In- 
dian or  crested  honey  buzzard  is  /'.  j'fihrh'jncha.  They 
feed  upon  honey  and  tlie  larv:r  of  bees.  Called  alBO  Drr 
hawk,  bee  kite.— Uoney  croepor  (/'.ii/.i.  one  nf  numerous 
siwcies  of  small,  briplit  rolnred,  passerine  l>ll^I^^  of  tlie 
family  rfrreliidi\  abundant  in  Ccntnil  and  Heulli  Amer- 
ica. -  Honey  oator  i/io-d.),  *nw  oi  ininienmH  Kpeeies  ot 
small  piusMerine  birdsnf  the  family  Meliiduigid:r,  abundant 
in    Australia  and    Oeeanica  ;  ■     called   also  honeysnrkn: 
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—  Honey  flower  (Fint.),  nn  evRrpreen  elirtib  of  Mir  (^onus 

Mrli.in/lnts,  ;i  nutivo  of  tho  Cape  of  Good   Ht)pc.    Tlio 

flowL^rs  yiuld  niiicli  Ijoii- 

ev.    -Honey    guide  (Zo- 

oh).  Olio  of  several  spu- 

vie.a  of   Hinall    bird.s    of 

the  family  Indicatoridsr, 

inhabiting    Africa    and 

the   East  Indies.     Tliey 

have    tlie    iiabit    of 

lejidiug  persons   to   tiio 

nests  of    wild    bp<";.  *(^ 

Called    also  honriihir-l,    ^^^' 

and    hiilicdtor.  —  Honwy    ( ; , ,  nf 

harvest,     tlic    t^atlicrint^ 

of  Imni'y  Imni  liivt.'n,  ur 

tlie  liHiicy  uliicli    is  trathored. 

<./.iiul.)   8ee  }luni:y  bnz:ard  (above). 

a  Nortli    American  tree  iO'/rdi/sc/iii, 

witli  thorns,  and  having  hmi^  ixul-j 

between    tlie    seeds.  —  Honey  month. 


■y     Guide    (Indiiuilor 


Driiden. 


'•)• 


Honey   kite. 
Honey  locust  {fiat.). 

1 1  iiifiiu(hii.\)y  ariiu'tl 
willi  a  sweet  puli) 
Same  as   Uonby- 


Honcybee.  A  Male  or 
Drone  ;  U  Queen  ;  C 
Worker. 


MOON.  —Honey  weaBol  {Zoul.)^  tho  ratol. 

Hon'ey  (hun'y),  v.  i.     \lm-p.  &  /).  p.  Honeyed  (-id) ; 

p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Honeying.]    To  be  f:;eiitle,  agreeable,  or 

coaxing;   to  talk  fondly;  to  use  endearments;  also,  to 

be  or  become  obseqiiioualy  courteou.s  or  complimentary ; 

to  fawu.     *■'■  Honnjiinj  ixn'iX  making  love."  Shale. 

Koiij;li  to  Common  iiicii. 

But  honeyhiij  ut  lUc  wliisptT  oJ:  iv  lord.        Tenn>ison. 

Hon^ey,  v.  t.   To  make  agreeable  ;  to  cover  or  sweeten 

with,  or  as  with,  honey. 

Canat  thou  not  himci/  nie  witli  fluent  speech  ?    Marston. 

Hon'ey-bag'  (iuin'i?-b3g0,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  receptacle 

for  honey  in  a  honeybee,  Shak.     Grew. 

Hon'ey-bee'  (-be'),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  bee  of  the  genua 
A  pi  Sy    \\'\i\ch  f  * 

lives  in  commu-        A  V  V*/'/  ° 

nities    and    ^ol- C^^^^^-A^^A^^^^*     *^^?5^ 
lects  honey,  esp,    ^  f^— ^w«"*-^  —  '   ^  ^'--^ 

the  common  do- 
mesticated liive 
bee  (Apis  nudli- 
Jlca)^  the  Italian 
bee  {A,  ligus- 
tica),  and  the 
Arabian  bee  (A. 
fasciata).      Tlie 

two  latter  are  by  many  entomologists 
considered  only  varieties  of  the  common 
hive  bee.  Each  swarm  of  bees  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  workers  (barren  females),  with, 
ordinarily,  one  qneen  or  fertile  female,  but  in  the  swarm- 
ing season  several  young  queens,  and  a  number  of  males 
or  drones,  are  produced. 

Hon'ey-blrd'  (-berd'),  n.     {Zoo}.)  The  honey  guide. 

Hon'ey-comb' (-kom'),  K.  iA^.hunigcnmh.  See  Hon- 
ey, and  1st  Comb.]  1.  A  mass  of  hexagonal  waxen  cells, 
formed  by  bees,  and  used 
by  them  to  hold  their  hon- 
ey and  their  eggs. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  a 
casting  of  iron,  a  piece  of 
worm-eaten  wood,  or  of 
tripe,  etc.,  perforated  with 
cells  like  a  honeycomb. 

Honeycomb  moth  (ZooL), 
the  wax  moth.  --  Honey- 
comb Btomach.  (Anat.)  See 
Reticulum. 

Hon'ey-combea'    {-komd'), 
rated  like  a  honeycomb. 

Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casements.    Motley. 

Hon'ey-dew'  (-diiOi  «•  1-  A  sweet,  saccharine  sub- 
stance, fomid  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  iu 
small  drops,  like  dew.  Two  substances  have  been  called 
by  this  name ;  one  exuded  from  the  plants,  and  the 
other  secreted  by  certain  insects,  esp.  the  aplnds. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  molasses. 

Hon'eyed  (hun'Id),  a.     X.  Covered  with  honey. 

2.  Sweet ;  as,  honcifed  words.  Mdtnn. 

Hon^ey-less  (hun'T-les^  a.   Destitute  of  honey.  Slink. 

Hon'ey-moon'  (-moon'),  n.  The  first  mouth  after 
"i^i'nHge.  Addison. 

Hon'ey-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.     Soft  or  sweet  in 

Shak. 


Ilniicycomb. 
Formed    or  perfo- 


See  Mellite. 

n.      {Zodl.)    See 


Honey 
hunisuge 


speech  ;  persuiisive. 

Hon'ey-stone'  (-ston'),  n. 

Hon'ey-Buck'er  (-suk'er). 
eat'T,  under  Honev. 

Hon'ey-suc  kle  (-suk'k'l) 
privet.  See  Honey,  and 
Suck.]  (Bot.)  One  of  sev- 
eral  species  of  flowering 
plants,  much  admired  for 
their  beauty,  and  some  for 
their  fragrance. 

S^"  The     honeysuckles    , 
are  properly  species  of  the  o 
genus  Lonicera ;    as,  Z.  <'a-   - 
pn'fotiinn,  and  I.  Japonicft. 
the    commonly    cultivated 
fragrant   kinds;     L.    Per-i- 
clyme7ium,     the      fragrant 
woodbine    of   England ;    L. 
orata,  the  American  wood- 
bine, and  i.  sempen'irens^ 
the    red-flowered     trumpet 
honeysuckle.       The    Euro- 
pean fly  honeysuckle  is  L, 
Xylosfeitm  ;  the  American, 
L.    ciliata.    The    American 
Pznxter  flower  (^sn/m  Ttudiffora)  h  often  called  honeih 
mckle,    or  jolse    honnjsuckte.      The    name    Australian 
honeysuckle  is  applie,!  to  one  or  more  tree.s  of  the  genus 
Manksui.    See  Frnhrh  honpysuckle,  under  French. 

Hon'ey-SUC'llled  (-k'ld),  a.    Covered   with    honey- 


Honcysuckle  (Lonicera 

Cai>ri/oliuiii). 


suckles. 


Hon'ey-tongued'  (hun'y-tungd'),  a.  Sweet  speak- 
ing ;  pcrHii;t,si\i- ;  seductive.  Shak. 

Hon'oy-waro'  {-wiir'),  Ji.     (Jiul.)  Sec  Badderi.ocks. 

Hon'ey-wort'  (-wQrt/),  n.  {lint.)  A  European  plant 
of  the  giinus  Ccrinthet  whose  ilowcra  are  very  attractive 
to  bees.  Loudon. 

Hong  (iiRng),  n.  [Cliinese  hang,  Canton  dialect 
hong,  a  niercaiitilo  liouse,  factory.]  A  mercantile  estab- 
lisiiment  or  factory  for  foreign  trade  in  Cldna,  as  for- 
merly at  (yaiitoii ;  a  succesnion  of  ofllcen  connetrted  by  a 
coninion  passage  and  uHcd  lor  businosH  or  storage. 

Hong  merchant,  oim  of  tlie  few  Chinese  merchants  who, 
previous  to  tlic  treaty  ot  ld4:i,  formed  a  guild  which  had 
the  cxcluHivc  privilege  ot  trading  with  foreigners. 

Hong  (hongj.  V.  t.  &  i.     To  hang.     lOfjs,]      Chaucer. 

Hon'led  (ln'in'Td),  a.     See  Honeyed. 

Hon'1-ton  lace'  (lion'Mi'm  lah').  A  kind  of  pillow 
lace,  rciii;irkalil(i  lor  lh<>  li'Muly  of  its  figure.-*;  —  so  called 
because  chiefly  made  in  Jlimilon,  England. 

Honk(iionk),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  {Zodl.)  The 
cry  of  a  wild  goose.  —Honk'lng,  n. 

Hon'or  (Su'er),  V.  [OK.  honor,  honour,  honiir,  onour, 
onur,  Oh\  hojior,  onor,  honur,  onnr,  honour,  ononr,  F. 
honneur,  fr.  L.  honor^  hojio.t.^     [Written  also  honour.] 

1.  Esteem  due  or  paid  to  worth  ;  high  estimation  ;  re- 
spect ;  consideration  ;  reverence  ;  veneration  ;  manifes- 
tation of  respect  or  reverence. 


A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country. 

Matt,  xiii 


2.  Tliat  which  riglitfully  attracts  esteem,  respect,  or 
consideration  ;  self-respect ;  dignity  ;  courage  ;  fidelity  ; 
especially,  excellence  of  character ;  high  moral  worth ; 
virtue;  nobleness;  specif.,  in  men,  integrity;  upright- 
ness ;  trustwortliiness  ;  in  women,  purity  ;  chastity. 

Tf  she  have  forgot 
Honor  and  virtue.  ShaK: 

Godhkc  erect,  with  native  honor  clad.  Mill'ni. 

3.  A  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  with 
course  of  life  correspondent  thereto  ;  strict  conformity 
to  the  duty  imposed  by  conscience,  position,  or  privilege. 

Say,  wliat  is //OHor?'     'T  is  the  finest  spiise 
Of  justice  wliich  tlio  luiinan  mind  can  Iramc, 
Intent  each  lurkmg  frailty  to  dischiiin, 
And  guard  tlie  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Suffered  or  done.  Wordsivorth. 

\  could  not  love  tliec,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.  Lnvelacc. 

4.  That  to  which  esteem  or  consideration  is  paid  ;  dis- 
tinguished position ;  high  rank.  "  Restored  me  to  my 
honors.'"  shak. 

I  have  given  thee  .  .  .  both  riches,  and  hoiiur.    1  Kings  iii.  13. 
Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty.    J's.  civ.  1. 

5.  Fame  ;  reputation  ;  credit. 

Some  in  their  actions  do  woo,  and  affect  ho7ior  and  reputation. 

Jjacoii. 
If  tiy  honor  is  meant  anything  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is 
no  more  than  a  regard  to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the  world. 

Jio'jers. 

6.  A  token  of  esteem  paid  to  worth ;  a  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  a  ceremonial  sign  of  consideration  ;  as,  he  wore 
an  honor  on  his  breast;  military  honors;  civil  honors. 
*'  Their  funeral  honors.''''  Dryden. 

7.  A  cause  of  respect  and  fame ;  a  glory ;  an  excel- 
lency ;  an  ornament ;  as,  he  is  an  honor  to  his  nation. 

8.  A  title  applied  to  the  holders  of  certain  honorable 
civil  offices,  or  to  persons  of  rank ;  as,  His  Honor  the 
Mayor.     See  !Note  under  Honorable. 

9.  {Feud.  Lav-)  A  seigniory  or  lordship  held  of  the  king, 
on  wliich  other  lordships  and  manors  depend.        Coivell. 

10.  pi.  Academic  or  university  prizes  or  distinc- 
tions ;  as,  honors  in  classics. 

11.  pi.  ( 117/15;)  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  jack  of 
trumps.  The  ten  and  nine  are  Bometimes  called  Didch 
honors.  Ji,  A.  Proctor. 

Affair  of  honor,  a  dispute  to  be  decided  by  a  duel,  or  the 
duel  itself.  —Court  of  honor,  a  court  or  tribunal  to  inves- 
tigate and  decide-  (lUrhtiuns  rchitiii- 1.>  points  of  honor  ;  as 
a  court  <<i  (■hivnlry,or  amilitjirv  rourt  to  jnvr-t  j-;ite  acts 
or  omiss!,Mis  which  ;nv  uiioitk-erlikr  or  uiit;.-iitlcni;ndy  in 
then-  nature.  —  Debt  of  honor,  ii  debt  contracted  bv  a  ver- 
bal promise,  or  by  betting  or  gambling,  considered  more  i 
bmdmg  than  if  recoverable  by  law.  —  Honor  bright !  An 
assurance  of  truth  or  fidelity.  [Collocj.]~'SonoT  court  I 
Ifct/dal  Lnw\  one  held  in  an  honor  or  seignory.  ~  Honor  ' 
point.  {Her.)  See  Escutcheon.  —  Honors  of  war  {Mil.),  ' 
distinctions  granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  of  march- 
ing out  from  a  camp  nr  town  armed,  and  \vith  colors  tty- 
mg. — Law,  or  Code,  of  honor,  .■('r(;uii  rules  by  which  so- 
cial iiitercourse  is  leprulated  ;iiiioiiv;  j.er.^on.^  of  fashion, 
and  \vhich  are  founded  on  a  reg;ird  to  reputation.  Paley. 
--  m.[d  of  honor,  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend the  queen  when  she  appears  in  public.  —  On  one'a 
honor,  on  the  pledge  of  one's  honor;  as.  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  under  oath, 
but  give  their  statements  or  verdii'ts  on  /h'ir  hmnr.  — 
Point  of  honor,  a  scruple  or  nice  disthution  in  matters 
affecting  one's  honor ;  as,  he  raised  a  in, ml  nf  houor.  — 
To  do  the  honors,  to  bestow  honor,  as  on  a  guest ;  to  act 
as  ho.st  or  hostess  at  an  entertainment.  *'  To  do  the  hon- 
ors-^nd  to  give  the  word."  Pope. —To  do  one  honor,  to 
confer  distinction  upon  one. —To  have  the  honor,  to  have 
the  privilege  or  distinction.  —  Word  of  honor,  an  engage- 
ment confirmed  by  a  pledge  of  honor. 

Hon'or,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Honored  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Honoring.]  [OE.  honouren,  onouren,  OF. 
honorer.,  honoiirer,  F.  honorer,  fr.  L.  honorare.,  fr.  ho- 
nor, n.]  1.  To  regard  or  treat  with  honor,  esteem,  or 
respect ;  to  revere  ;  to  treat  with  deference  and  sub- 
mission ;  when  used  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  reverence  ; 
to  adore  ;  to  worship. 

Ikmor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.    Ex.  xx.  12. 

That  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  thev  honor  the 

'John  V.  23. 


Father. 

It  is  a  custo.i. 
iMore  honor  d  m  the  breach  than  the  observance.    .Shak. 
2.  To  dignify;  to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  to 
Hnn/oTT   evraat/  f  o™sf/^  «    o    ^  ♦■      V  ^z  bestow  honor  upon ;    to  elevate  in  rank  or  station ;  to 

Mon^ey-sweey  (-swet/),  a.   Sweet  as  honey.  Chaucer.  \  ennoble;  to  exalt;  to  glorify;  hence,  to  do  something 


to  honor ;  to  treat  in  a  complimentary  manner  or  with 

civility. 

'I'liiiN  hIiuII  it  be  done  to  the  muu  wliom  tlie 
to  honor. 


kin^'  drhyJitcth 
A"«//»r/-  vi.  y. 


The  nume  of  CaiiHiuB  honors  thU  corruption.       Shak. 
3.  (Com.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  due  ;  aw,  to  honor 
a  bill  of  exchange. 

Hon'or-a-ble  (5n'Er-4-b'l),  a.  [F.  honorable,  L.  ho- 
norabilis.}  1,  Worthy  of  honor;  fit  to  be  esteemed  or 
regarded  ;  estimable  ;  iUustriouH. 

Thy  name  and  honorable  fomily,  .Shak. 

2.  High-minded  ;  actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  or 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  probity,  rectitude,  or  reputation. 

3.  Proceeding  from  an  upright  and  laudable  cauhe,  or 
directed  to  a  just  and  proper  end ;  not  base  ;  irreproach- 
able ;  fair  ;  as,  an  honorable  motive. 

Ih  tliis  proceeding  just  and  hmorahht  Shak. 

4.  Conferring  honor,  or  procured  by  noble  deeds. 
I/oiioraljlc  woundtt  from  battle  hrouglit.       Jjri'dni, 

5.  "Worthy  of  respect ;  regarded  with  eoteem  ;  to  bo 
commended  ;  consistent  with  houor  or  rectitude. 

Marriage  is  honoru^jh:  in  all.  Jlijj.  xiii,  4, 

6.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marku  of  honor,  or 
with  testimonies  of  esteem  ;  as,  an  hojiorahle  buriaL 

7.  Of  reputable  association  or  use ;  respectable. 
I.ct  her  defccend  :  my  chamberu  are  honorable.     Shak. 

8.  An  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ;  as,  the  honor- 
able Senate  ;  the  honorable  gentleman. 

B^^  Honorable  ia  a  title  of  quality,  conferred  by  Kng- 
bsh  usage  upon  the  younger  children  of  earls  and  all  the 
ciuldren  of  viscounts  and  barons.  TJie  maids  of  lionor, 
lords  of  session,  and  the  supreme  jtidges  of  EngLind  and 
Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  prefix.  In  American  usage,  it 
18  a  title  of  courtesy  merely,  bestowed  upon  those  whO' 
hold,  or  have  held,  any  of  the  higher  public  officcH,  esp. 
governors,  judges,  members  of  Congress  or  of  the  Senate 
mayors. 

Eight  honorable.    See  under  Right. 

Hon'ora-ble-ness,  n.  1.  Tlie  state  of  being  honora- 
ble ;  fiiiiiifiiee  ;  distinction. 

2.  Colli., rniity  to  the  principles  of  honor,  probity,  or 
moral  rectitude  ;  fairness  ;  uprightness  ;  reputablenees. 

Hon'or-a-bly  (-bly),  adv.  l.  in  an  Iionorable  manner; 
in  a  manner  showing,  or  consistent  with,  honor. 

The  reverend  abbot  ,  .  .  honorahlif  received  him.     Shak. 
Why  did  I  not  more  honorably  starve  ?        I>rydai. 

2.  Decently;  becomingly.  [Ofe.]  " Do  this  message 
honorably.''  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Magnanimously  ;  generously ;  nobly ;  worthily  ; 
justly  ;  e(iuitably  ;  fairly  ;  reputably. 

I'  Hon'o-ra'rl-um  {on''o-ra'rT-um),  1  71.  [L,  honorarium- 

Hon'or-a-ry  (oii'er-£-ry),  \      ("sc.  donum),  fr. 

konorarius.  See  Honorary,  «.]  1,  A  fee  offered  to  pro- 
fessional men  for  their  services;  as,  an  honorarium  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  S.  Longfellow. 

2.  (ia;r)  An  honorary  payment,  usually  in  recognition 
of  services  for  which  it  is  not  usual  or  not  lawful  to- 
assign  a  fixed  business  price.  Heumann. 

Hon'or-a-ry,  a.  [L.  honorariusy  fr.  honor  honor: 
cf,  F.  honoraire.}  1.  Done  as  a  sign  or  evidence  of 
honor;  as,  honorary  services.  Macaulay, 

2.  Conferring  honor,  or  intended  merely  to  confer 
honor  without  emolument ;  as,  au  hmiorary  degree. 
'■'Honorary  arches."  Addison. 

3.  Holding  a  title  or  place  without  rendering  service  or 
receiving  reward  ;  as,  an  honorary  member  of  a  societj'. 

Hon'or-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  honors. 
Hon'or-lilc  (-Tf'Tk),  a.     [See  Honor,  -ft,  and  -ic.J 
Conferring  honor  ;  tending  to  honor.   London  Spectator. 
Hon'or-less  (on'er-les),  a.    Destitute  of  honor ;  not 
honored.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Hont  (hSnt),  n.  &  v.    See  Htmr.     [0&5.]       Chaucer, 
Hoo  {hoo  or  ho),  inter j.     1.  See  Ho.    [Obs.'}  Chaucer, 
I       2.  Hurrah  !  —  au  exclamation  of  triumphant  joy.  Shak, 
-hood  (-hood).    [OE.  hod,  had,  hed,  hede,  etc.,  person, 
I  rank,  order,  condition,  AS.  had;  akin  to  OS.  hed,  OHG. 
■  heit,  G.  -heit,  D.  -held,  Goth,  haidus  manner;  cf.  Skr. 
ketii  brightness,  cit  to  appear,   be   noticeable,  notice. 
^217-     Cf.  -HEAD.]    A  termination  denoting  slate,  con- 
dition, quality,  character,  totality,  as  in  manA'*f/(/,  child- 
hoed,  knighthood,  hTotherhood.  'Sometimes  it  is  written*, 
chiefly  in  obsolete  words,  in  the  form  -head. 

Hood  (hdod),  n.     [OE.   hood,  hod,  AS.  hod ;  akin  to- 

D.   hoed  hat,  G.   h7it,  OHG.  huot,  also  to  E.    hat,  and 

proh.  to  E.  heed.     V13.]     1.  State ;  condition.     iObs.} 

How  couldst  thou  ween,  tlirnugh  that  disguised  hood 

To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood  .'  Sj^enser. 

2.  A  covering  or  garment  for  the  head  or  tlie  head 
and  shoulders,  often  attached  to  the  body  garment ;  espe- 
cially :  («)  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women, 
wJiich  leaves  only  the  face  exposed,  {b)  A  part  of  a- 
monk's  outer  garment,  with  which  he  covers  his  head  ;  a 
cowl.  "  All  hoods  make  not  monks,"  Shak.  (c)  A  like 
appendage  to  a  cloak  or  loose  overcoat,  that  may  be 
drawn  up  over  the  head  at  pleasure,  (t/)  An  ornamental 
fold  at  the  back  of  an  academic  gown  or  ecclesiastical 
vestment ;  as,  a  master's  hood,  {e)  A  covering  for  a. 
horse's  head.  (/)  {Falconry)  A  covering  for  a  hawk's- 
head  and  ej'es.     See  Jllust.  of  Falcon. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  hood  in  form  or  use ;  as  t 
{a)  The  top  or  head  of  a  carriage,  {b)  A  chimney  top, 
often  contrived  to  secure  a  constant  draught  by  turning- 
with  the  wind,  (c)  A  projecting  cover  above  a  hearth,, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  fireplace,  and  confimngr 
the  smoke  to  the  flue,  {d)  The  top  of  a  pump,  {e)  {Ord^ 
A  covering  for  a  mortar.  {/)  {Bot.)  The  hood-shaped 
upper  petal  of  some  flowers,  as  of  monkshood ;  — 
called  also  helmet.  Gray,  {g)  {JS'aut.)  A  covering  or 
porch  for  a  companion  hatch. 

4.  {Shipbuilding)  The  endmost  plank  of  a  strake 
which  reaches  the  stem  or  stem. 


ttse,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    firn  ;    pity ;    food,    ftfbt ;    out, 
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HOOD 

Hood  (h56d\  r.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HooDED ;  p.  pr.  & 
I'h.  Ti.  Hooding.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  hood  ;  to  furuish 
-with  a  hood  or  hood-sliapecl  appendage. 

The  tri:ir  hnndfil,  ami  the  nionarcli  crowned.        Pope. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  hide  ;  to  blind. 

While  srnce  is  Bnyiiig.  I  *1I  fioo'/  mine  eyes 

Thus  with  my  hat.  and  sigh  and  say,  "Amen."    Shak. 

Hooding  end  (S/iipbi'ildiuo),  the  eud  of  a  hood  where  it 
filters  the  rabbet  iu  tlie  stein  post  or  stem  post. 

Hood'cap',  71.     See  Hooded  seal,  under  Hooded. 

Hood'ed,  </.     1.  Covered  with  a  hood. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  hood  or  sometliiug  like  a  hood. 

3.  Hood-shaped  ;  esp.  {Bot.),  roUed  up  like  a  cornet 
of  paper  ;  cucuUate,  as  the  spathe  of  the  Indian  turnip. 

4.  {Zoof.)  (a)  Having  the  head  conspicuously  ditterent 
in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ;  —  said  of  birds. 
{b)  Having  a  hoodlike  crest  or  prominence  ou  the  head 
or  neck  ;  as,  the  hooded  seal ;  a  hooded  snake. 

Hooded  crow,  a  European  crow  (  Con-iis  contir) ;  —  called 
also  hvodijydtni  croir,  aud  louston  ck?;/-.  —  Hooded  gull, 
tlie  European  black-headed  pewit  or  gull.  —  Hooded  mer- 
ganser.  See  Merganser.  —  Hooded  seal,  a  large  rsortU 
Atlantic  seal i('i/.^/oj./u>ni  rris/'ila).  The  male  has  a  large, 
inflatable,  hoodlike  sac  upon  the  head.  Called  also  liood- 
cini.  ~  Hooded  sheldrake,  t!ie  hooded  merganser.  See 
Merganser.  —  Hooded  snake.  See  Cobra  de  capello. 
Asp,  Haje,  etc.  —  Hooded  warbler,  a  small  American  war- 
bler '  •'S;/lva?ii(i  initrdlii}. 

Hood'IeSS,  ft'     Havhig  no  hood. 

Hood'lum  (hood'lum),  ?;.  A  young  rowdy  ;  a  rough, 
lawless  fellow.      IColloq.   U.  5.] 

Hood'niail  (hdod'man),  n.  The  person  blindfolded 
in  tlie  game  called  hoodman-blind.     [0/a?.]  Shah. 

Hood'man— blind'  (hoSd'man-bliud'),H.  An  old  term 
for  l>lindiu;nrs  butt.  ^yhah. 

Hood'  mold'lng    1  (molding).    {Arch.)  A  projecting 

Hood'  moulding  1     molding  over  the  head  of  anarch, 
forming       the      outermost 
member  of  the   archivnit ; 
—  called  also  hood  mrdd.        

Hoo'dOO     (lioo'dnTi),      n. 
tPerh.  a  var.    of    voiidon.'\  ^ 
One  who  causes  bad  luck,   -i:/ 
IColloq.-^  //// 

H00d'Wink(ho6d'wTnk),   IuIl. 
r.  t.     [Hood  +  ir/»A-.]     1.  luj'j 
To  blind  by  covering  the  ^| 
eyes. 

We   will  blind  and  hoodn-inl: 
him.  Sliak. 

To  cover  ;  to  hide.     \_Obs.'] 
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3.  To  deceive  by  false  appearance  ;  to  impose  upon. 
*'  Jfoodivijiked  with  kindness."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hood'y  (-5')i  "■  {Zo'ijl.)  The  hooded  crow;  also,  iu 
"Scotland,  the  hooded  gull. 

Bool  (hoof),  n. ;  pi.  Hoops  (hoofs),  very  rarely 
Hooves  (hoovz).  [OE.  hof,  AS.  hdf ,'  akin  to  D.  hoe1\ 
Q.  hi'j\  OHG.  huof,  Icel.  hofv,  Sw'.  hof,  Dan.  hov ;  cf. 
Buss,  kopuito,  Skr.  ^apha.  V225.]  1.  The  horny  sub- 
stance or  case  that  covers  or  terminates  the  feet  of  cer- 
tain animals,  as  horses,  o.ven,  etc. 

On  bumishfd  Jiuorcs  his  war  horse  trode.     Tciw'juon. 

2.  A  hoofed  animal ;  a  beast. 

Out  c:ittU'  also  shall  go  with  us  ;  there  ehall  not  a  hwnr'  he 
kit  hihind.  Z,V.x.2e. 

3-  {Geom.)  See  Usgula. 

Hoof,  r.  i.    1.  To  walk  as  cattle,    [i?.]  William.  Scott. 

2.  To  be  on  a  tramp ;  to  foot.     [Slang^  U.  A'.] 

To  hoof  it,  to  foot  it. 

HoollMiand'  (-bound'),  a.  {Far.)  Having  a  dry  and 
contracted  hoof,  which  occasions  pain  and  lameness. 

Hoofed  (hooft),  a.    Furnished  with  hoofs.  GreJO. 

Hoofless  (hobflSs),  a.     Destitute  of  hoofs. 

Hook  (ho&k  ;  277),  7J.  {OE.hok,  AS.  hdr  ;  cf.  D.  hank, 
<}.  hake^  haken,  OHG.  hako,  hann,  haggo,  Icel.  hoki,  Sw. 
hake^  Dan.  hage.  Cf.  Abquebuse,  Hagbdt,  Hake,  Hatch 
a  half  door,  Heckle.]  1.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  otlier 
hard  material,  formed  or  bent  into  a  curve  or  at  an  angle, 
for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  anytiiing  ;  as,  a  hook 
for  catcliing  fish ;  a  hook  for  fastening  a  gate  ;  a  boat 
hooky  etc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  to  a  post,  and  on 
%Thich  a  door  or  gate  hangs  aud  turns. 

3.  An  implement  for  cutting  grass  or  grain  ;  a  sickle  ; 
An  instrument  for  cutting  or  lopping  ;  a  billhook. 

Like  slathinK  Boutley  with  liis  dosijciulc  hook.        Pojie. 

4.  {Steam  Eugin.)  See  Eccektric,  and  V-hook. 

5.  .A.  snare  ;  a  trap.     [/^]  Shah. 

6.  A  field  Bown  two  years  in  succession.   [Pro?*.  Eng,'] 

7.  pi.  The  projecting  points  of  tlie  thigh  bones  of  cat- 
tle ;  —  called  also  hook  bone.i. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  rmo  w.iv  or  other  :  bv  any  means, 
dire't  or  indirect.  MUtnn.  '•  In  Inipi-  li<r  to  ;iltaiu  hij 
liook  or  I Tfiok."  .S/^v/v  c.  Off  the  hookn,  iiiiliiii)^'-'!  ;  dis- 
turbed ;  disordered,  [i'lilhiii.]  "In  tlie  eveiiiut;.  l)v  wa- 
ter, to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  I  foinid  niiglitily  off 
the  hooks  tliat  tlie  ships  are  not  gone  out  of  the  river." 
Pepyf!.  —  On  one's  own  hook,  on  cue's  own  accoinil  or  re- 
BpoMHibility  ;  by  ouc'h  nrlf.  [CoUon.  U.  A'.]  Ji<ii-lU-ll.  To 
go  off  the  hooks,  to  'lii'.  \i'"l!'i<i.\  Thdckerdy.  Bid  hook,  a 
hmnll  boat  \i<>i>V..  —  Chain  hook.  See  under  Chain.  -  Deck 
hook,  a  h(jri/.oiital  knee  or  frame,  in  the  bow  ol  a  ship,  ou 
which  the  forward  part  of  the  clerk  rests.  —  Hook  and  eye, 
one  of  the  small  wire  books  and  loops  for  fahteuing  to- 
i;eth*.-r  the  opposite  cclges  of  a  garmr-iit.  etc.  Hook  bill 
ijio'if.\  the  strongly  curved  b(;il;  of  a  bird.  Hook  ladder, 
a  lad'ler  with  hooksat  the  cil-I  1>v  whtrli  it  can  In*  huspind- 
<■<!,  afl  from  the  top  of  a  w;ill.  Hook  motion  iSIi/iik  F.n- 
(liti.),  a  valve  gear  whiih  is  icvcrscd  \i\  V  hooks.  -  Hook 
jqnld'^0'>/.(,  any  Sfpiid  which  han  the  arms  furiiislu-d  w  itii 
liookH.  instead  of  suckiTH,  as  in  the  gi-ni-ra  KiHiploliufhis 
,tint\_'>fi>{rho/nt/hi.<t.  — Hook  wrench,  a  wtimiiIi  or  Hpaiuicr, 
having  a  bo<.ik  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  jaw,  for  turning  a. 
boltlii-id,  mit,  or  coupling. 

Hook.  r.  t.  ( imp.  A-  p.  p.  Hooked  (hillokt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  V.  HooKiNO.]  1.  To  catch  or  fasten  with  a  hook  or 
JiOokJt;  to  seize,  capture,  or  liohl,  an  with  a  liook,  esp. 


with  a  disguised  or  baited  hook  ;  hence,  to  secure  by  al- 
lurement or  artifice  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  catch  ;  as,  to  hook  a 
dress  ;  to  hook  a  trout. 

J/t>ok  him,  my  pour  dear,  ...  at  any  sacrifice.   TI'.  Collins. 

2.  To  seize  or  pierce  with  the  points  of  the  boms,  as 
cattle  in  attacking  enemies  ;  to  gore. 

3.  To  steal.     [Collog.  Hug.  &  V.  5.] 

To  hook  on,  to  fasten  or  attach  by,  or  as  by,  a  hook. 

Hook  (hook  ;  -77),  v.  i.     To  bend  ;  to  curve  as  a  hook. 

Hook'ah  (licjok'a),  n.  [Per.  or  Ar.  huqqa  a  rouudbox 
or  casket,  a  bottle  through  wliich  the  fumes  pass  when 
smoking  tobacco.]  A  pipe  with  a  long,  flexible  stem,  so 
arranged  that  the  smoke  is  cooled  by  being  made  to  pass 
through  water. 

Hook'-billed'  (hdok'blld'),  a.  {Zo6l.)  Having  a 
strongly  curved  bill. 

Hooked  (liOokt  or  hiJOk'gd),  a.  1.  Having  the  form 
of  a  hook  ;  curvated  ;  as,  the  hooked  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  Provided  with  a  book  or  hooks.  "  The  hooked 
chariot."  Milton. 

Hook'ed-ness  (b6ok'5d-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bent  like  a  hook ;  incurvation. 

Hook'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hooks. 

2.  (^yaut.)  {a)  A  Dutch  vessel  with  two  masts,  {b)  A 
fishing  boat  witli  out-  iii;i>t,  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
(c)  A  sailor's  coiiteuiiaiioii:,tei-mforany  antiquated  craft. 

Hooke's'  gear'ing  {lioOks'  ger'tng).  [So  called  from 
the  inventor.]  {Math.)  Spur  gearing  having  teetli  slant- 
ing across  tlie  face  of  the  wheel,  sometimes  slanting  iu 
opposite  dii-ectioiis  from  the  middle. 

Hooke's  joint  (joint).  [So  called  from  tlie  inventor.] 
{M-tch.)  A  universal  joint.     See  under  Universal. 

Hook'ey  (hGOk'y),  7i.     See  Hockey. 

Booklet  (-let),  v._  A  little  hook. 

Hook'-nosed'  (-uozd'))  «■  Having  a  hooked  or  aqui- 
line iiosf,  Shak. 

Hook'y  (-y),  a.     Full  of  hooks;  pertaining  to  hooks. 

Hool  (liol),  a.     Whole.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hco'look  (hoo'lok),  71.  {Zool.)  A  small  black  gibbou 
{Iliilolj'itis  hoolock),  found  in  the  mountains  of  Assam. 

Hoom  (horn),  n.     Home.     [Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Hoo'noO-maun  (hob'no6-nian),  ?*.  {Zo'61.)  An  Indian 
monkey.     See  Entelll's.     [Written  also  hooniunan.'] 

Hoop  (hoop  or  hoop  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hope  ;  akin  to  D. 
hoep^  hoepel.^  1.  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent  in 
a  circular  form,  and  united  at  the  ends,  for  holding  to- 
getlier  tlie  staves  of  casks,  tubs,  etc. 

2.  A  ring ;  a  circular  band ;  anything  resembling  a 
hoop,  as  the  cylinder  (cheese  hoop)  in  which  the  curd  is 
pressed  in  making  cheese. 

3.  A  circle,  or  conibination  of  circles,  of  thin  whale- 
bone, metal,  or  other  elastic  material,  used  for  expand- 
ing the  skirts  of  ladies'  dresses  ;  crinoline  ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  tlie  plural. 

Though  stiff  with  hoopf,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale.    Pope. 

4.  A  quart  pot ;  —  so  called  because  originally  bound 
with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  Also,  a  portion  of  the  contents 
measured  by  the  distance  between  the  hoopa.     [Oi.^.] 

5.  An  old  measure  of  capacity,  variously  estimated  at 
from  one  to  four  pecks.     [L'ng.]  Halliutll. 

Bulge  hoop.  Chine  hoop.  Quarter  hoop,  the  hoop  nearest 
the  middle  of  a  cask,  tliat  neurebt  the  end,  and  the  inter- 
mediate hoop  between  tliese  two,  respectively.—  Flat 
hoop,  a  wooaeu  hoop  dressed  flat  on  both  sides.  —  Half- 
round  hoop,  a  woodiii  hoop  left  rounding  and  undressed  on 
the  outside.  -  Hoop  iron,  iron  in  thin  narrow  strips,  used 
for  making  lioups.  —  Hoop  lock,  the  fastening  for  uniting 
the  ends  of  wooden  hoops  by  notching  and  interlocking 
tliem.— Hoop  skirt,  a  framework  of  hoops  for  expanding; 
tlie  skirts  of  a  woman's  dress;— called  also  h<'oji  prfti- 
coat.  —  Hoop  snake  (ZouL  I,  a  harmless  snake  of  the  South- 
ern United  States  (Aba-stcr  eryihrogrammvs) ;  —  so  called 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  curves  itself  into  a  hoop, 
taking  its  tail  into  its  mouth,  and  rolls  along  with  great 
velocity. —Hoop  tree  (/to/.),  a  small  West  Indian  tree 
{Melia,  senijiervireiis)^  of  the  Mahogany  family. 

Hoop,  r.  1.  l^imp.  &  p.  p.  Hooped  (hobpt  or  hoopt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Hooping.]  1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with 
hoops  ;  as,  to  hoop  a  barrel  or  puncheon. 

2.  To  clasp;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

Hoop  (hoop),  V.  i.  [OE.  houpen ;  cf.  F.  houper  to 
lioop,  to  shout ;  —  a  hunting  term,  prob.  fr.  houp,  an  in- 
terj.  used  in  calling.  Cf.  Whoop.]  1.  To  utter  a  loud 
cry,  or  a  sound  imitative  of  the  word,  by  way  of  call  or 
pursuit ;  to  shout.     [Usually  written  whoop.] 

2.  To  whoop,  as  in  wiiooping  cough.    See  Whoop. 

Hooping  cough.    (Med.)  See  Whooping  cough. 

Koop,  V.  t.  [Written  als07f7/rii'7>.]  1.  To  drive  or  fol- 
low with  a  shout.     "■  To  be  hoo}>fd  out  of  Rome."'   Shak. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  peculiar  cry. 

Hoop.n.    1.  A  shout ;  a  whoop,  as  in  whooping  cough. 

2.  {Zonl.)  The  hoopoe.    See  Hoopoe. 

Hoop'er  (boc'p'er  or  litlop'er),  n.  [See  Itt  Hoop.] 
One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs :  a  cooper. 


Hoop'er  (hoop'er), 
note.]  'I'he  Euro- 
pean whistling,  or 
wild,  swan  {Ohr 
cygnvs) ;  —  called 
also  hooper  swav. 
uhoopirig  s  w  a  n, 
and  Hk. 

Hoop'oe  (hoop'- 

o),  HOOP'OO  (no). 
u.  |.S.>iaI!.-d  from 
its  cry  ;  rf.  I>.  npn- 
pa,  Or.  tVoi//,  I>. 
hoj),  F.  hiippr  ;  cf. 
nl»o  O.  w  i  u  d  e  n- 
hopf,  OHO.  witu- 
hopfo,  lit.,  wood 
liopper.]  {Zonl.) 
A  European  bird  of 
the  genuB    Upvpa 


from  its 


Hoopoe  (U/mpa  rpop^). 


HOPE 

(f.  epops),  having  a  beautiful  crent,  which  it  can  erect 
or  depress  at  i>leasure.  Called  aUo  hoop,  ichoop.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  sxjecies  of  the  baiue 
genus  aud  allied  genera. 

Hoo'sier  lliuti'zher),  ?;.  A  nickname  given  to  an  in- 
babit;uit  ul  tht'  State  of  Indiana,     [f.  S.] 

Hoot  (hubt),  V.  i.  [^imp.  Jj  p.  }>•  Hooted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Hooting.]  [OE.  hoten,  hontm,  hufcn ;  cf.  OSw. 
huta,  Sw.  huta  ut  to  take  one  up  sharply,  fr.  Sw.  hut, 
interj.,  begone  !  cf.  also  \V.  hut  oft' !  off  with  it !  away  ! 
boot !]     1.  To  cry  out  or  Ehout  iu  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  ehall  hout  at  thee  no  more.    Dryden. 
2.  To  make  the  peculiar  cry  of  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl  that  iiiyhlly  hoots.  Shak. 

Hoot,  V.  t.  To  assail  with  coiitemptuoua  crleB  or 
shouts ;  to  follow  with  derisive  shouts. 

Partridtj'c  and  his  clun  may  hoot  iiie  for  a  cheat.     Swift. 
Hoot,  «.     1.  A  derisive  cry  or  shout.  GlanvUl. 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 

Hoot  owl  (Zoul.)^  the  barred  owl  {Syrnium  nebulosum). 
See  Barred  ovtl. 

Hoove  (hoov),  7i.     [Allied  to  heare,  hove.l    A  disease 
in  cattle  consisting  in  inflation  of  the  stomach  by  gas, 
ordinarily  cauEcd  by  eating  too  much  green  food ;  tym- 
pany ;  blo;ittiig. 
Hoov'en  (lioov''n),  |  a.      Affected   with   hoove  ;    as, 
Ho'ven  (ho'v'n),      )      kooven,  ot  hoi-en,  cattle. 
Hop  (b5p),  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Hopped  (h5pt) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  71.  Hopping  (-plug).]     [OE.  happen  to  hop,  leap, 
dance,  AS.  hoppian ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  hoppn,  Dan. 
hoppe,  if.  huppelen,  G.  hitp/en.'\      1.  To  move  by  suc- 
cessive leaps,  as  toads  do ;  to  spring  or  jump  on  one  foot; 
to  skip,  as  birds  do. 

[Birds]  hopping  from  spray  to  spray.  Dif/den. 

2.  To  walk  lame  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt.  Vryden. 

3.  To  dance.  Smollett. 
Hop,  ?;.     1.  A  leap  on  one  leg,  aa  of  a  boy ;  a  leap,  as 

of  a  toad  ;  a  jump  ;  a  spring. 
2.  A  dance  ;  esp.,  au  informal  dance  or  ball.  \_CoUoq.'\ 
Hop,  skip  uir  step),  and  Jump,  a  game  or  athletic  sport 
in  which  tlie  participants  cover  as  much  ground  as  possi- 
ble by  a  hop,  stride,  aud  jump  in  succession.        Addison, 
Hop,  n.     [OE.  hoppe  ;  akin  to  D.  /top,  koppe^  OHO. 
hop/o,  G.  hop/en;  cf.  LL.  htipa, 
W.  hopez.  Armor,  houpez,  and 
Icel.     humall,     Sw.     &     Dan. 
humle.']     1.  {Bot.)  A  climbing 
plant  {Ilmmdus  Lupidus),  hav- 
ing   a    long,    twining,    annual 
stalk.     It  is  cultivated  for  its 
fruit  (hops). 

2.  The  catkin  or  strobilaceous 
fruit  of  the  hop,  much  used  in 
brewing  to  give  a  bitter  taste,      i 

3.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
See  Hip. 

Hop  back.  (Breu-incf)  See  un- 
der Iftt  Back. —Hop  clover 
iBot.),  a  species  of  yellow  clo- 
ver liaving  heads  like  hops  in 
miniature  ( TrijoVnim  aymri- 
nm,  aud  T.  j.rociuubens).  —  Hop 
flea  iZool.),  a  small  flea  beetle  IIup  (//mj/ik/hs  L<'puliis'). 
lljalticn  concinna),  very  inju- 
rious to  hops.  —Hop  fly  (ZooL),  an  aphid  (Phomdon  hn* 
iinili),  very  injurious  to  hop  vines.—  Hop  froth  fly  (  y.oii!.)^ 
an  lipuiipterous  insect  iAjdirop/iora  i)iterni}itn),  allied  to 
tlie  cuckoo  spits.  It  often  does  great  damage  to  hop 
vines.  —  Hop  hornbeam  i  lii-l.),  au  American  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus tistrya  {(I.  Vii-jiiiii'<i) ;  the  American  ironwood  ;  also, 
a  European  species  (0.  ruitjfiri.si.  —Hop  moth  (Zoul.t,  a 
moth  Olijpcna  hnmrt- 
li),  wiiich  ni  the  larval 
state  is  very  injurious 
to  hop  vines,  —  Hop 
picker,  one  who  picks 
hops.— Hop  pole,  a  pole 
used  to  support  hop 
vines.— Hop  tre6(i>oM, 
a  small  American  tree 
iP/rlia  ^//V,/Nr/«(i,  hav- 
ing brn;id,  tlattcned 
fruit  in  l;iig<-  rhistcrs, 
sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops.  — 

Hop    vine     iPof.),    the       ,.      >.  n   /  n     i        i  ,       * 

cliS-binK  vine  or  stalk  -  ^""^^^-i^^r^V""^- 
of  the  hop. 

Hop,  v.  t.     To  impregnate  with  hops.  Moi-Hmer. 

Hop,  V.  i.   To  gather  hops.    [Perhaps  only  in  the  form 
HorriNo,  rb.  j;.] 

HopHiinc'  {hop'blu'),    1  n.     The  climbing  stem  of  the 

Hop'blnd'  (liGp'bindO,  I      liop.  Blackstone. 

Hopo  {lir>p),  «.     [Cf.  Icel.  hup  a  small  bay  or  iidet.] 

1.  A  sloping  plain  between  mountain  ridges.     [0/ji.] 

2.  A  .Miiallbay;  an  inlet ;  a  haven.  [5ro/.]  Jamieson. 
Hope,  V.   [as",  hopa  ;  akin  to  D.  hoop,  hope,  Sw.  hopp, 

Dan.  haab,  MHO.  hojle.  Hope  in  /orlorn  hope  iw  a  dif- 
ferent word.  See  Forlorn  hope,  under  Forlorn.]  1.  A 
desire  of  some  good,  accompaiiied  with  an  expectation 
of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief  that  it  is  obtainable  ;  an  ex- 
pectation of  Bomething  which  is  thought  to  be  desirable  ; 
coufldeuce ;  pleasing  expectancy. 

The  hyjjocrito's /;o;jc  shall  perish.  Jbbviii,  l.'t. 

He  wished,  hut  not  with  hn}>e.  MlUnn. 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  An;"S  of  Heaven.        /iV^/e. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  whicli,  gives  hope,  furuishes  ground 
of  expectation,  or  promises  desired  good. 

The  Lord  will  he  the  hupv  ol  his  people.    Joel  iii.  IG 

A  voiuiK  gentletnnn  of  great  /lopw,  whOHC  love  of  leurnin?  wiib 

hij;iriyRoinniendahle.  Jfacaulaii. 

3.  That  which  is  hoped  for ;  an  object  of  hope. 

I-aviiiia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope.  Shak. 

Rope,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  HorED  (hopt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

71.  Hoping.]    [AS.  hopiav  ;  akin  to  D.  hopni,  Sw.  hnppas 
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Dan.  hnabe,  G.  hoffen.  Sec  2 J  Hope.]  1.  To  enter- 
tain or  indulge  liope ;  to  clmri«li  a  ileaire  of  Rood,  or  of 
^omothiny  welcome,  with  oxpectation  of  obtaininj,'  it  or 
belief  that  it  is  obtainable ;  to  expect ;  —  UBUully  fol- 
lowed by /or.  '•^  J  lope  for  K<>od  Bucceea."  Jer.  Taylor. 
Hut  1  will  liojiii  continually.  1'h.  \xx\.  11, 

2.  To  place  confidence  ;  to  trust  witli  confident  expec- 
tation of  Rood;  —  usually  followed  by  in.  "1  hope  in 
thy  word."  I'n.  cxix.  81. 

Why  art  thou  cunt  ddwn,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thmi  diR- 
quictcd  within  mc  ?    Uopr  thou  in  tiod.  /'a.  xUi.  11. 

Hope  (hop),  V.  t.  1.  To  doeiro  with  expectation  or 
with  belief  in  the  possibility  or  prospect  of  obtaininK  ; 
to  look  forward  to  as  a  thing  desirable,  with  the  expecta- 
tion o£  obtaining  it ;  to  cherish  hopes  of. 

We  ho}iii  no  othor  f nun  your  majesty.  Shnk. 

[CUarityJ  />uj>r(/i  all  tliinga.  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

2.  To  expect;  to  fear.  [Ohs.']  "I  /lope  he  will  be 
dead."  Chaucer. 

IJ^^f**  Hope  is  often  used  roUoquially  regarding  uncer- 
tainties, with  no  Miferent'3  to  thu  future.  "  I  /lopt:  slie 
takes  me  to  be  tteah  and  blood."  Mis.  Cciitlivre. 

Hope'ful  (hop'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  hope,  or  agreeable 
expectation;  inclined  to  hope  ;  expectant. 

Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hap^'ul  and  fltron_sIy 
conceited.  Hooker. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  excite  hopp;  affording  prom- 
ise of  good  or  of  8ui're.ss  ;  aa,  a  hopc/id  youth  ;  a  hoppful 
prospect.     "  I/ajH'j'ul  acliolars."  AdUisoti. 

—  Hope'ful-ly,  fa/c  —  Hope'Iul-ness.  n. 

Hope^ite  (-it),  n.  [Named  after  Professor  Hope,  of 
Edinburgh.]  {Mht.)  A  liydrous  phosphate  of  zinc  in 
transparent  prisaiatic  crystals. 

Hope'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  hopo ;  having  no  ex- 
pectation of  good  ;  despairing. 

I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  lioi>iUs$.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  no  ground  of  hope  ;  ifroiiiising  nothing  de- 
sirable ;  desperate  ;  as,  a  hopeless  cause. 

The  hopeh'xa  word  uf  "  never  to  return  " 

Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life.  Shak. 

3.  Unhopedfor;  despaired  of.     [Oi.v.]  Mnrston. 

—  Hopelessly,  ("/c  — Hopo'less-ness,  n. 

Hop'er  (hop'er),  n.     One  wlio  liopL-s.  Swi/f. 

Hop'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  liopeful  inauner.      If'imiiw/id. 

Hop'llte  (liQpMit).  7(.  [Gr.  oTrXtTi??,  fr.  6tt\ov  tool, 
weapon:  cf.  F.  hopUie.'\  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  heavy-armed 
infantry  soldier.  Mitfonl. 

Hop'-o'-my-thumb'  (liSp'S-mt-thum'),  Hop'- 
tliunib''i  n,     A  very  diminutive  person.     [_CoUoq.'] 

J/a/litcell. 

Hopped  (hopt),  ».  a.     Impregnated  with  hoits. 

Hop'per  (hSp'per),  n.  [See  1st  Hop.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  hops. 

2.  A  chute,  box,  or  receptacle,  usually  funnel-ahaped 
with  an  opening  at  the  lower  part,  for  delivering  or  feed- 
ing any  material,  as  to  a  machine  ;  as,  the  wooden  box 
■with  i-ts  trough  through  wdiich  grain  passes  into  a  mill 
by  jolting  or  sliaking,  or  a  funnel  through  wliich  fuel 
passes  into  a  furnace,  or  coal,  etc.,  into  a  car. 

3.  (Mus.)  See  Grasshopper,  2. 

4.  pi.  A  game.     See  Hopscotch.  Johnson. 

5.  {Zo'Ol.)  {a)  See  Grasshopper,  and  Fro(/  hopper. 
Grape  hopper^  Leaf  hopper.  Tree  hopper,  under  Frog, 
Grape,  Leaf,  and  Tree,     {b)  The  larva  of  a  clieese  fly. 

6.  (Nnut.)  A  vessel  for  carrying  waste,  garbage,  etc., 
out  to  sea,  so  constructed  as  to  discharge  its  load  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  ;  — called  also  dumping;  sccu: 

Bell  and  hopper  {.UetaL),  the  apparatus  at  thr*  top  of  a 
blast  furnace,  through  which  the  cliarge  is  introduced, 
while  the  gases  are  retained. —Hopper  boy,  a  rake  in  a 
mill,  moving  in  a  circle  to  spread  mi-al  for  drying,  and  to 
draw  it  over  an  opening  in  the  llo'tr,  through  which  it 
falls.  —Hopper  closet,  a  watt'r-'lu,-.tT.  without  a  movable 
pan,  in  whicli  tin.-  ri'.  .-ptaih'  is  a  funnel  Btanding  on  a 
draintrap.  —Hopper  cock,  a  faucet  or  valve  for  flushing 
tin-  liopper  of  a  water-closet. 

Hop'per-lngs  (-tngz),  «.  (GoUl  Washing)  Gravel 
retained  in  tlie  hopper  of  a  cradle. 

Hop'pes-tere'  (h5p'pS3-t3r'),  «.  An  unexplained  epi- 
thet used  by  Cliaucer  in  reference  to  ships.  By  some  it 
is  defined  as  "dancing  (on  the  waves)";  by  others  as 
*' opposing,"  *' warhke."  T.  E.  Lonnsburi/. 

Hop'pet  (hop'peC),  71.  1.  A  hand  basket ;  also,  a  dish 
used  by  miners  for  measuring  ore.     lProi\  Enej.] 

2.  An  infant  in  arms.     IProv.  E)tg.^  Halliwell. 

Hop'plng  (-pTng),  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  hops  ;  a  jumping,  frisking,  or  dancing. 

Hopping  Dick  (ZooL),  a  thrush  of  Jamaica  (Menda 
lenro.jaiys),  resembling  the  English  blackbird  in  its  fa- 
miliar manners,  agreeable  song,  and  dark  plumage. 

Hop'ping,  ».     [See  3d  Hop.]     A  gathering  of  hops. 

Hop'plethop'p'l),r.i.  limp.&jj^p.  Hoppled  (-p'M) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hoppling  (.plTng).]  [From  Hop;  cf. 
Hobble.]  1.  To  impede  by  a  liopple  ;  to  tie  the  feet  of 
(a  horse  or  a  cow)  loosely  togetlier ;  to  hamper  ;  to  hob- 
ble ;  as,  to  hopple  an  unruly  or  straying  horse. 

2.  Fig. :  To  entangle ;  to  hamper.  Dr.  If.  More. 

Hop'ple,  n.  A  fetter  for  horses,  or  cattle,  when 
turned  out  to  graze  ;  —chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Hop'ple-bush'  (-bushO,  n.     Same  as  Hobblebush. 

Hop'po  (hSp'po),  n.  {a)  A  collector  of  customs,  as  at 
Cantun  ;  an  overseer  of  commerce.  (6)  A  tribunal  or 
commission  having  charge  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
trade  and  navigation.     [CTmrr] 

Hoppo  men,  Oliinese  customhouse  officers. 

Hop'SCOtCh'  (-skSch'),  n.  A  child's  game,  in  which  a 
player,  hopping  on  one  foot,  drives  a  stone  from  one 
compartment  to  another  of  a  figure  traced  or  scotched 
on  tlie  ground  ;  — called  also  hoppers. 

Hop'-thumb'  (-tlmm),  n.     See  Hop-o'-mt-thumb. 

Hop'yard^  (-yard'),  n.    A  field  where  liops  are  raised. 

Ho'ral  (ho'ral),  a.  [L.  horalis,  fr.  hora  hour.  See 
Hour.]     Of  or  relating  to  an  hour,  or  to  hours.      Prior. 


Ho'ral-ly  (luVrrtl-Ij?),  adv.     Hourly.     [Oba.'\ 

Eo'ra-ry  (lio'ri-rj),  a.  [LL.  horurius,  fr.  L.  hora 
hour  ;  cf.  F.  fimaire.  See  Houu.J  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  hour  ;  noting  the  lionrs.  Spectator. 

2.  Occurring  once  an  hour;  continuing  an  hour; 
hourly ;  epin-meral. 

I/'irai'i.  •IV  '"•I'll  decayin;;,  fruits  of  eummcr.  Hir  T.  Browne. 

Horary  circleB.    See  Circles. 

Ho-ra'Uan  (ho-ra'sluni),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hor- 
ao',  tlir  I/itin  poet,  or  resembling  hlH  style. 

Horde  Uiord),  7t.  [F.  horde  (cf.  G.  horde),  fr.  Turk. 
ordii,  ord'i,  camp;  of  Tartar  origin.]  A  wandering  troop 
or  gang  ;  eMpccially,  a  clan  or  tribe  of  a  n(nn!ulic  people 
niigiating  from  place  to  pla(^o  tor  the  sake  of  pasturage, 
plunder,  etc.  ;  a  predatory  multitude.  Thomson. 

Eoir-ae'lc  (hor-delk),  a.  [L.  hordeum  barley.] 
{('hem.)  I'ertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  barley;  a«,  hor- 
deif  acicl,  an  acid  identical  or  isomeric  with  lauric  acjd. 

Hor'de-ln  (hDr'de-Tn),  n.  \h.  hordeum  barley.] 
{Chein.)  A  peculiar  starchy  matter  contained  in  bar- 
ley.    It  is  a  complex  mixture,     t^^-j 

II  Hor-de'O-liam  (hor-de'5-irim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hor- 
deolas,  <\\iii.  uf  honleum  barley.]  {Med.)  A  small  tumor 
uiMtn  the  eyelid,  resembling  a  grain  of  barley  ;  a  sty. 

Hor'dock''  (liorMGk'),  n.  An  unidentified  plant  men- 
tioned by  Shakcjspoare,  perhaps  equivalent  to  burdock. 

Hore  (hor),  a.     Hoar.     {_Ohs.'\  Chaucer. 

Hore'lkoimd''  (bor'hound'),  7i.  [OE.  horehune,  AS. 
hdrhnne ;  hur  hoar,  gray  -\-  hune  horeliound  ;  cf.  L.  cu- 
nila  a  species  of  origanum,  Gr.  KoviK-n,  Skr.  kiiuij  to 
smell.]  {Hot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Murrubium  (M. 
vtd(jare)j  which  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  weak  tonic, 
used  OH  a  household  remedy  for  colds,  cougliing,  etc. 
[Written  also  hoarhouiid.'] 

Fetid  horehotmd,  or  Black  horehound,  a  disagreeable 
plant  ri'scnd)lin£r  liorebonnd  {ludlotii  lu'orir).  — Water 
horehound,  a  .species  of  the  genus  Lycojius,  resembling 
mint,  but  nut  uromatic. 

Ho-rl'zon  (ho-ri'zun,  formerly  hSr^f-zun),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  horizon,  fr.  Gr.  opi^tuv  (sc.  kvkKoi)  the  bounding  line, 
horizon,  fr.  opifetx'  to  bound,  fr.  opoq  boundary,  limit.] 

1.  The  circle  which  bounds  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  visible  to  a  spectator  from  a  given  point;  the 
apparent  junction  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  wlien  the  morninp  Fun  shall  raise  bis  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon.  Shak. 

All  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  brifjlit  rayii.  Milfoil. 

2.  {Asiron.)  {a)  A  plane  passing  through  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  and  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  at  a 
given  place;  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at 
that  place;  —  called  distinctively  the  sensible  horizon. 
(6)  A  plane  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of  a  place, 
and  passing  through  the  earth's  center;  —  called  also 
tha  rational  or  celestial  horizon,  (e)  {Nant.)  The  un- 
broken line  separating  sky  and  water,  as  seen  by  an  eye 
at  a  given  elevation,  no  land  being  visible. 

3.  {Geol.)  The  epoch  or  time  during  which  a  deposit 
was  made. 

The  strata  all  over  the  earth,  which  were  formed  at  the  Fame 
time,  are  said  to  belong  to  tlie  6amc  geological  horizon.  Lc  Vontt. 

4.  {Painting)  The  chief  horizontal  line  in  a  picture  of 
any  sort,  which  determines  iu  the  picture  the  height  of 
the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  in  an  extended  landscape,  the 
representation  of  the  natural  horizon  corresponds  with 
this  line. 

Apparent  horizon.  See  under  Apparent.  —  Artificial 
horizon,  a  level  mirror,  as  the  surface  of  mercury  iu  a 
shallow  vessel,  or  a  plane  reflector  adjusted  to  tlie  true 
level  artificially  ;  —  used  chiefly  with  the  sextant  for  oli- 
serving  tb>'  double  altitude  of  a  celestial  body.  —  Celestial 
horizon.  {.A.dion.)  See  def.  2,  above.  —  Dip  of  the  horizon 
(Astron.),  the  vertical  angle  contained  between  the  sen- 
sible horizon  and  a  line  to  the  visible  horizon,  the  latter 
always  being  Ijelow  the  former.  —  Rational  horizon,  and 
SeoBible  horizon.  (Astron.)  See  def.  2,  above.  —  Vlaible 
horizon.    See  definitions  1  and  '1,  above. 

Hor'l-zon'tal  (hor'i-zon't<7l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  horizontal'^ 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  horizon.  *■*  Horizontal 
misty  air."  Miltov. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level ;  as,  a  horizon- 
tal line  or  surface. 

3.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
as,  horizontal  distance. 

Horizontal  drill,  a  drilling  machine  ha\in|:  a  horizontal 
drill  spindle.  —  Horizontal  engine,  one  the  piston  of  which 
works  horizontally.  —  Horizontal  fire  (J//?. ),  the  fire  of 
ordnance  and  small  arms  at  puint-blank  range  or  at  low 
angles  of  elevation.  —  Horizontal  force  (Phi/sic.''),  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  —Hori- 
zontal line  {Desvriptice  (fcouirtn/  S:  Draivinq),  a  con- 
structive line,  either  drawm  or  ihiagined,  which  passe.'; 
through  the  pomt  of  sight,  and  is  the  chief  line  in  the 
projection  upon  which  all  verticals  are  fixed,  and  upon 
which  all  vanishing  points  are  found.  —Horizontal  paral- 
lax. See  under  Parallax. —Horizontal  plane  {Deacrip- 
tire  (ieometry),  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  upon 
which  it  is  assumed  that  objects  are  projected.  See  Pro- 
jection. It  is  upon  the  horizontal  plane  that  the  ground 
plan  of  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  drawii.  —  Horizontal 
projection,  a  j^rojectiou  made  on  a  plane  parallel  tu  tlie 
h.orizon.  —  Horizontal  range  {Gunnprii),t\\b  distance  in  a 
liorizontiil  plane  to  which  a  gun  will  tlirow  a  projectile.  — 
Horizontal  water  wheel,  a  water  wheel  in  which  the  axis  is 
vertical,  tlie  buckets  or  floats  revolving  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  as  in  must  turbines. 

Hor  i-ZOn-t£i'i-ty  (-zon-tSl'T-ty),  «■  [Cf.  F.  horizon- 
talif'  .1  The  state  or  quality  of  being  horizontal.  Kirican. 

Hori-ZOn'tal-ly,  adv.  In  a  horizontal  direction  or 
position;  on  a  level ;  a.s,  movm^  horizonfalli/. 

II  Hor'mO-gO-ni'um  (hor'mu-go-ui'um),  71.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  opjuo?  a  chain  -f  yoi/eia  generation.]  {Bot.)  A  chain 
of  small  cells  in  certain  algre,  by  which  the  plant  is 
propagated. 

Horn  (hSrn),  n.  [AS.  horn  :  akin  to  D.  horen,  hoorn, 
G.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  harm,  Goth,  haii/vi,  W..  Gael..  ^' 
Ir.  corn,  L.  coma.  Or.  xtpaii,  and   perh.  also  to  E.  cheer. 


cranium,  cerebral;  cf.  Skr.  ^irag  head.  Cf.  Caoat, 
CoBN  on  the  lout.  Cornea,  Cobnee,  Cobket,  Coknucu- 
PIA,  Haut.]  1.  A  hard,  projecting,  and  usually  pointi-d 
organ,  growing  upon  the  heads  of  certain  anlmahi,  e»^p. 
of  the  ruminantn,  as  cattle,  goats,  and  the  like.  The 
hollow  bonis  of  the  Ox  family  conBiitt  cxtemnlly  of  trnti 
honi,  and  are  never  shed. 

2.  The  antler  of  a  deer,  which  is  of  bone  throughout, 
and  annually  shed  and  renewed. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  natural  projection  or  excrescence  front 
an  animal,  rcwc:nibling  or  thought  to  resenible  a  horn  in 
Bubstanco  or  form  ;  esp. :  («)  A  projection  from  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  as  in  tlio  hornbill.  {h)  A  tuft  of  fealherii  on 
tho  head  of  a  bird,  as  in  the  homed  owl.  (c)  A  hornlike 
projection  from  the  head  or  thorax  of  an  insect,  or  the 
head  of  a  reptile,  or  fihh.  {d)  A  sharp  spine  in  front  of 
the  linn  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  homed  i>out. 

4.  {Hot.)  An  incurved,  tapering  and  pointed  appendage 
found  in  tho  flowers  of  the  milkweed  {Asclepias). 

6.  Something  made  of  a  horn,  or  in  resemblance  of  a 
horn;  as:  {a)  A  wind  instrument  of  niunic ;  originally, 
one  made  of  a  horn  (of  an  ox  or  a  ram) ;  now  apidied  to 
various  elaborately  wrought  instrunientB  of  brawi  or 
other  metal,  resembling  a  horn  in  shape.  "Wind  his 
horn  uni'.er  the  castle  wall."  Speriser.  See  French  horn, 
under  French.  (6)  A  drinking  cup,  or  beaker,  as  having 
been  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  '■'■  Horns  of 
mead  and  ale."  Mason,  (c)  The  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty.  See  Cohnucopia.  "Fruits  and  flowers  from 
Amaltliica's  horn.^^  Milton,  (rf)  A  vessel  made  of  a 
horn;  esp,,  one  designed  for  containing  powder;  an- 
ciently, a  small  vesKcl  for  carrying  liquids.  **Sanmel 
to()k  the  horn  of  oil  and  anointed  him  [David]."  1  Sovt. 
xvi.  i:i.  {e)  The  pointed  beak  of  an  anvil.  (/)  Tlie  high 
pommel  of  a  saddle  ;  also,  cither  of  the  projections  on  a 
lady's  saddle  for  mj  porting  the  leg.  (fj)  {Arch.)  The 
I<jnic  volute.  (/;)  iSuvt.)  The  outer  end  of  a  croshtree; 
also,  one  of  tlie  ])rojectionH  forming  the  jaws  of  a  gaff, 
boom,  etc.  {i)  {Carp.)  A  curved  projection  on  the  fore 
part  of  a  plane,  {f)  One  of  the  projections  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  Jewieh  altar  of  burnt  offering.  "  Joab 
. . .  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar."  1  Kings 'ix.lH. 

6.  One  of  the  curved  ends  of  a  crescent ;  esp.,  an 
extremity  or  cusp  of  the  moon  when  crescent-shaped. 

The  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns.    Thomxon. 

7.  {3Iil.)  The  curving  extremity  of  the  wing  of  au 
army  or  of  a  squadron  drawn  up  in  a  crescentlike  form. 

Sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton. 

8.  Tlie  tough,  fibrous  material  of  which  true  horns  are 
composed,  being,  in  the  Ox  family,  chiefly  albuminous, 
with  some  phosphate  of  lime  ;  also,  any  similar  substance, 
as  that  whicli  fonns  the  hoof  crust  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  ;  as,  a  spoon  of  horn. 

9.  (Script.)  A  sjTnbol  of  strength,  power,  glory,  exal- 
tation, or  pride. 

The  Lord  is  .  .  .  the  horn  of  my  Galvotion.    Ps.  ivui.  2. 

10.  An  emblem  of  a  cuckold;  —  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural.     "Thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn.^''  Shak. 

Horn  block,  the  frame  or  pedestal  in  which  a  railway  car 
axle  box  slides  up  and  down  ;  —  also  called  horn  plotr.  — 
Horn  of  a  dilenuna.  See  under  Dilemma.  —  Horn  diatem- 
per,  a  disease  of  cattle,  aflectiiig  the  internal  substance  of 
the  honi.  —  Horn  drum,  a  w  lieel  uith  lone  curved  scoops, 
for  raising  water.  --  Horn  lead  {Vh'ut.),  uiloride  of  lead. 

—  Horn  maker,  a  maker  of  cuckolds.  [Obs.]  Shak. — 
Horn  mercury.  (Min.\  Same  as  IJo)~n  Quicksilver  (be- 
low). —  Horn  poppy  (/inf.),  a  plant  allied  to  the  poppy 
(O'hn/Hiim  htir>iin\  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  Virginia ;  — called  a]^(>ho)ji'',l poppy.  Gray. 

-  Horn  pox  {.Mt.L),  abortive  smallpox  with  an  eruption 
like  that  of  chicken  pox.  —Horn  quickBilver  (Min.  i,  native 
calomel,  or  biebloride  of  mercury.  —  Horn  shell  (Zodl.)^ 
any  long,  sluirii,  ^jiiral,  gastropod  shell,  of  the  genus 
Cerifhiuni,  and  allied  genera.  —  Horn  silver  ( J//?/.t,  cerar- 
g>'rite.  —  Horn  slate,  a  gray,  siliceous  stone.  —  To  haul  In 
one's  horns,  to  w  itbdraw  some  arrogant  pretension.  [Col- 
loa.]  —  To  raise,  or  lift,  the  horn  (.'^crij.^t.K  to  exalt  one's 
£elf  ;  to  act  arrogantly.  "■  'Gainst  them  that  raised  thee 
dost  thou  lift  thy  honi  ?  "  Mdion.  —  To  take  a  horn,  to 
take  a  drink  of  intoxicating  litiuor.    [Low] 

Horn  (hSrn),  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  horns;  to  give 
the  shape  of  a  horn  to. 

2.  To  cause  to  wear  horns  ;  to  cuckold.    [Ohs.'\  Shak. 
HornTieak'  (bSm'bek'),  n.    A  fish.    See  Hornfish, 
Horn'beam^  (-hem'),  n.    [See  Beasi.]    {Bot.)  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Carpinus  {C.  Americana),  having  a  smooth 
gray  bark  and  .a  ridged  trunk,  the  wood  being  white  and 
very  hard.     It  is  common  along  the  banks  of  streams  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  also  called  iromcood.    Tlic  Eng- 
lish hornbeam  is  C.  Betidits.     The  American  is  called 
also  blue  beech  and  icater  beech. 
Hop  hornbeam.     (Boi.)  See  under  Hop. 
Horn'blU' (-bilO,  n.     {Zodl.)  Any  bird  of  the  famUy 
Buccrotidx,  of  which 
about    sixty    species 
are  known,  belonging 
to  numerous  genera. 
They  inhabittbe  trop- 
ical parts  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica,  and    the    East 
Indies,  and    are    re- 
markable for  having 
a  more  or  less  horn- 
like     protuberance, 
which  is  usually  large 
and    hollow   and   is 
situated  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  beak. 
The  size  of  the  horn- 
bill  varies  from  that 
of  a   pigeon  to  that 
of  a  raven,  or  even      .    ,       „      .  ..    „ 
larger.       They    feed       inu>an  liombill  (/lucfron  cavatus). 

chiefly  upon  fruit,  but  some  species  eat  dead  animals. 


Ose,    unite,    rude,    fuU?    up,    fim ;    pity ;    food,   fo'ot ;    out,    oil ; 
45 


cbair  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  ==  z  in  azure. 
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HomOjlende'  (hSm'blSnd'),  n.     [G.,  fr.  horn  horn  +  1  white-faced  hornet  ( V.  viaculata)  is  larger  and  has  simi- 


hlende  blende.]  {Min.)  The  common  black,  or  dark 
green  or  brown,  vaiit:ty  of  amphibole.  (See  Amphibole.) 
It  belongs  to  the  aluniiuoue  division  of  the  species,  and 
is  also  characterized  by  its  containing  considerable  iron. 
Also  used  as  a  general  term  to  include  tlie  whole  species. 
Hornblende  schist  (t/coL),  a  hornblende  rock  of  scliistose 
structure. 

Hom-Wendlc  (-blSud'Tk),  a.  Composed  largely  of 
hornblende  ;  resembling  or  relating  to  hornblende. 

Horn'blow'er  ( horn' bl o'er),  n.  [AS.  hornblawere.'] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  blows  a  horn. 

Horu'bOOk'  (h8rn'bdOk'),  "•  1.  The  first  book  for 
children,  or  that  from  Avliich  in  former  times  they 
learned  their  letters  and  rudiments  ;  —so  called  because 
a  sheet  of  horn  covered  the  small,  thin  board  of  oak,  or 
the  sUp  of  paper,  on  which  the  alphabet,  digits,  and 
often  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  written  or  printed  ;  a 
primer.     "  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook."'  hhak. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  rudiments  of  any  science  or 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  a  manual ;  a  handbook. 

Horn'bUg'  (-bug'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  A  large  nocturnal  bee- 
tle of  the  genus  Liicanns  (as  L.  capreolus,  and  L.dauw), 
having  long,  curved  upper  jaws,  resembling  a  sickle.  Ihe 
grubs  are  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees. 

Horned  (hOmd),  a.     Furnished  with  a  horn  or  horns; 
furnished  with  a  liornlike  process  or  appendage  ;   as, 
homed  cattle  ;  having  some  part  shaped  like  a  horn. 
The  fiO)T>€'l  moon  with  one  brishtstar 
Within  the  netht^r  tip.  Coleridge. 

Homed  tee  (Zo'oL),  a  British  wild  bee  {Osmia  bicomisU 
having  two  little  horns  on  the  head.  —  Homed  dace 
iZooL),  an  American  cyprinoid  fish  {Semohlus  corpo- 
ralis)  common  in  brooks  and  ponds ;  the  common  chub. 
See  Klust.  of  Chub.  —Homed  frog  iZooL),  a  very  large 
Brazilian  frog  {Ceratophrys  conH(/(/),  having  a  pair  ol 
triangular  horns  arising 
from  the  eyelids.  —  Homed 
grebe  {Zo'oL),  a  species  of 
grebe  (Cofymbus  a'irit>is\ 
of  Arctic  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, having  two  dense  tufts 
of  feathers  on  the  head.  — 
Homed  horse  {Zf''''iL\  the 
g:itu.  — Homed  lark  iZo'i'-l.)^ 
the  shore  lark.  —  Homed  \iz- 
axdi Zo'oL),  the  horned  toad. 
—  Homed  owl(iro;i/.i,alarEe 
North  American  owl  (hiibo 
Virfjinimuis),  havuig  a  pair 
of  elongated  tufts  of  feath- 
erson  the  head.  Several  dis- 
tinct varieties  are  known ; 
as,  the  Arctic,  Western, 
dusky,  and  striped  homed 
Olds,  differing  in  color,  and 
inhabiting  different  re- 

fions ;  —  called  also  great 
omed  owU  horn  oivU  engle 
owl,  and  cat  oivL  Some- 
times also  applied  to  the 
lona-enred  owL  See  Eared 
uirf,  under  EareD.  —Homed 
poppy.  IBot.)  See  /lorn  pop- 
py, under  Horn. —Homed 
pout  (Zo'6I,\  an  American 
fresh -water  siluroid  fish; 
the  bullpout.  —  Homed  rat- 
tler (Zo'oL),  a  species  of  rat- 
tlesnake (Crotalus  cerastes), 
inhabiting  the  dry,  sandy  . 

plains,  from  California  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  pair  of  trian- 
gular horns  between  the  eyes;— called  also  siilen-iiuter. 
-Homed  ray  iZooL),  the  sea  devil.  —  Homed  screamer 
(ZooL ),  the  kamichi.  —  Homed  enake  iZo'i'iL),  the  cerastes. 
—  Homed  toad  (ir I'")/.),  any  lizard  of  the  ceuus  Phryno- 
som't,  of  which  nine  or  ten  species  are  known.  These 
lizards  have  several  hornlike  spines  un  the  head,  and  a 


lar  habits.  . 

Hornet  fly  (Zo'oL),  any  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Asi- 
Itis,  AUii  allied  genera,  of 
wliich  there  are  numerous 
species.  They  are  large 
and  fierce  tiies  which  cap- 
ture bees  and  other  in- 
sects, often  larger  than 
themselves,  and  suck  their 
blood.  Called  also  hawk 
ji'j,  robber  jiy.— To  stir  up 
a  hornet's  nest,  to  provoke 
the  attack  of  a  swann  of 
spiteful  enemies  or  spirit- 
ed critics.    [CoUoq.'\ 

Hom'flsh'  (hGrn'fish/), 
7(.  \_X^.ltorrijisc.'\  {Zo'oL) 
The  garfish  or  sea  needle. 

Horn'ioor  (-foot'),  «. 
Having  hoofs ;  hoofed. 

Horn'i-fy  (-T-fi),  r.  t. 
cuckold,     [r' 


Hornet  Fly  (Asihn'  sestuans). 
Xat.  fcizc. 


HORROR 

Ho-rol'O-By  (lJ"-ioro-jy),  n.  [See  IIonoi.o';E.]  The 
>cieine  'if  ini.'X<iiriiig  time,  or  the  principles  ami  art  of 
iiiii^tnu  tint?  instrunienta  for  meai>uring  and  indicating 
purtion.-:^  ui  time,  as  cloclts,  watrlies,  dial."*,  etc. 

Ho-rom'e-ter  (Iio-r5m'e-ter),  n,  [Gr.  wpa  hour  •\- 
•meter.']     An  instrument  for  measuring  time. 

Hor'0-met'ric-al  (liSr'b-m6t'rI-kal),  a.  Belonging  to 
lioiometry. 

Ho-rom'e-try  (lii-rSm'S-trJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /loramelne. 
See  HuuuMETEK.]  Tlie  art,  practice,  or  method  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions. 
"  The  IwromelTU  of  antiquity."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ho-rop'ter  (h6-r6p'ter),  n.  [Gr.  opos  boundary  + 
oTTTTip  one  who  loolis.]  {Opt,)  The  line  or  surface  in 
whieli  are  situated  all  the  points  whicli  are  seen  single 
while  the  point  of  sight,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes, 
remains  unchanged. 

The  sum  of  all  the  points  which  are  eeen  single,  while  the 
point  of  sight  remaiuH  unchaiigL-d,  is  called  the  lioioj't' 


[Ohs.2 


[Horn  +  ■fil.'\  To  hom ;  to 
■  Beau.  <t-  Ft. 

Horn'lng.  n.  '  Appearance  of  the  moon  when  increas- 
ing, or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  J.  Gregorif. 

Letters  of  honung  ( Scots  Imw),  the  process  or  authority 
by  which  a  person,  directed  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of 
justice  to  pay  or  perform  anything,  is  ordered  to  comply 
therewith.  Mozley  &  H. 

Horn'ish,  a.     Somewhat  like  hom  ;  hard. 

II  Hor-ni'tO  (8r-ne'tij),  n.  [A  dim.  fr.  Sp.  horno  oven, 
L.  Jnrrius.  See  Ffrx.we.]  (Geo!.)  A  low,  oven-shaped 
mound,  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  emitting  smoke 
and  vapors  from  its  sides  and  summit.  Humboldt. 

Hoin'less  (hom'lgs),  a.     Having  no  horn. 

Horn'-mad' (-mSd'),  a.    Quite  mad;— raving  crazy. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that  the  town  are  liorn- 
jihkI  aftLT  ?  Ormj. 

Hor'no-tlne  (hor'no-tin),  n.  [L.  hornothms  of  this 
ye.ir.]     (Z'M.)  A  yearling;  a  bird  o£  the  ye.ar. 

Horn'owl'  (hom'oul'),  ji.    (ZoU.)  See  Horned  Owl. 

Horn'plke'  (-pik').  n.     The  garfish.     iPrur.  £ng.] 

Horn'plpe'  (-pip'),  "•  Otus.)  («)  An  instrument  of 
music  formerly  popular  in  Wales,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
pipe,  with  holes  at  interv,als.  It  was  so  called  because 
the  bell  at  the  open  end  was  sometimes  made  of  horn. 
llj)  A  lively  tune  played  on  a  hornpipe,  for  dancing ;  a 
tmie  adapted  for  such  playing. 

JIauy  a  liompipe  he  tuned  to  his  Phyllis.  Sir  W.  R'ltdr/ii. 
(c)  A  dance  performed,  usually  by  one  person,  to  such  a 
tune,  and  popular  among  sailors. 

Horn'pout'  (-pout'),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Horned  pout, 
under  Horned. 

Hom'snake'  (-snak'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  harmless  snake 
{Farancin  njiiici^rn),  found  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
The  color  is  bluish  black  above,  red  below. 

Hom'stone'  (-ston'),  ».  (il/m.)  A  siliceous  stone,  a 
variety  of  quartz,  closely  resembling  flint,  but  more  brit- 
tle ;  —  called  also  chert. 

Horn'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (,Zodl.)  Any  one  of  a  family 
(  Uroceridse)  of  large  hy- 


Ilorncd  Owl 
(Bttho  Vvvimanus). 


nomtail(7VemfiXTO?7(m6rt).  Dor- 
sal  view  of  Female. 


Homed  Toad  (.Pltripiosoma  corvuta).    (X) 

broafl,  flat  body,  covered  with  spiny  scales.  They  in- 
h.abit  the  dry,  8.andy  plains  from  California  to  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Called  also  horned  lizard.  —  Homed  viper. 
iZo'ol.)  See  Oebastes. 

Horn'ed-ness  (hSm'ed-nSa),  re.    The  condition  of  be- 
ing homed. 

Horn'el'-i'O.K.  (^n»^)  The  European  sand  eel.  [Sco/.T 

Horn'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn 

or  horns.     [/,>.]  Grew. 

2.  One  whowindsor  blows  the  horn.  lObs.']  Slienrood. 

3.  One  who  horns  or  cuckolds.     [M.':.]        Massiniier. 

4.  (ZoU.)  The  iJritish  sand  lance  or  Band  eel  {Animo- 
Cytea  Iftnceohitu.^). 

Hoi'net  (hor'uSt),  n.  [AS.  liyrnel ;  akin  to  OHG. 
fiornaz,  hornvZy  G.  //amiss; 
peril,  akin  to  E.  /(or7i,  and 
named  from  the  sound  it 
makes  as  if  blowing  a  hom ; 
but  more  prob.  akin  to  I). 
horzrl^  Lith.  fzirszonr^  L. 
crahro.']  {Zool.)  A  large, 
strong  w.asp.  The  Ktiropean 
species  ( VcKpa  cmhro)  is  of 
a  dark  brown  andyellowcolor. 
It  Is  very  pugnacious,  and  its 
sting  is  very  severe.     Its  nest 

is  conatnicted  of  a  paperlike  material,  and  the  layers  of 
omnb  are  hung  together  liy  columns.     The  American 


Whilc-fiicod  nomet(K«jpa 
nuiculata). 


raenopterous  insects,  al 
lied  to  the  sawflies.  The 
larvae  bore  in  tlie  wood  of 
trees.  So  called  from  the 
long,  stout  ovipositors  of 
the  females. 

Horn' work'  (-wdrk'), 
n.  (Fort.)  An  outwork 
composed  of  tw-o  demi- 
bastions  joined  by  a  cur- 
tain. It  is  connected 
with  the  works  in  rear 
by  long  wings. 

Hom'wort'  (-wfirf),  n. 
(Jyot.)  An  aquatic  plant 
(Cerntoplnilhuii).  with  finely  divided  leaves. 

Horn'wrack'  (-i*'),  ".  {Zool.)  A  bryozoan  of  the 
genus  Ftu.'itr't. 

Horn'y  (-J),  ".  [Compnr.  Hornier  (-T-er) ;  snperl. 
Horniest.]  1.  Having  horns  or  hornlike  projections.  Gail. 

2.  Composed  or  made  of  horn,  or  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling horn  ;  of  the  nature  of  horn.  "  The  horny  ■  .  ■ 
coat  of  the  eye."  ^  ■""!'• 

3.  Hard  ;  callous.     "His  Aorrej;  fist."  Vryden. 
Horn'y-hand'ed  (-h.lnd'ed),  a.     Having  the  hands 

horny  and  callous  from  labor. 

Hora'y-head'  (-hed'),  »■  {ZoU.)  Any  North  Ameri- 
can river  chub  of  the  genus  lli/bnp.iis,  esp.  H.  hiynttatns. 

Ho-rog'ra-phy  (ho-ruK'ra-fyi,  it.  [Gr.  i>pa  hour-f- 
■nraiilni:  cf.  F.  horaaraphie.]  1.  An  account  of  the 
hours.  Ctiancer. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  instruments  for  marking 
the  hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  and  dials. 

Hor'O-loge  (hSr'ft-loj ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hnroIor,r  or- 
lor/r,  timepiece,  OF.  horloffc,  orloge,  oriloyr,  V.  harlanr, 
Jj'.  horoloaimn,  fr.  (Jr.  tupoAoyioi' ;  iipa  hour  +  ^^V''^'' 
to  say,  teil.  See  Hour,  and  Logic]  1.  A  servant  who 
called  out  the  hours.     [Ohis.'] 

2.  An  instniment  inilicating  the  time  of  day  ;  a  time- 
piece of  any  kind  ;  a  watch,  clock,  or  di.al.  Slial:. 

Ho-rol'0-ger(h?-.-rol'i-jer),  >t.  A  intiker  or  vender  of 
clocks  and  watches;  one  skilled  in  horology. 

Hor'O-lOg'lc-al  (hor'S-loi'l-kftl),  «.  [L.  horolo;i:cn!,, 
Gr.  wpoAoviKo?.]    Uelating  to  a  horologe,  or  to  horology. 

Hor'o-lCgl-og'ra-pher  (-K'jt-og'nl-fer),  re.  [See  Hok- 
OLooiooinviiv.  I    A  milkier  of  clocks,  watches,  or  dials. 

Hor'O-lo'gl-O-graph'lC  (-S-grilf'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing lohornlnfi.n.ral.liv,  Chamhrr.i. 

Hor'0-lo'gl-og'ra-phy  (-og'rJ-fyi,  n.    [Gr.  wpat^oyiov 

horologe  -)-  ■rirciphij.']     1.   An  account  of  instruments 

that  show  the' hour.' 

2    The  art  of  eonstriicting  clocks  or  dials ;  horography 

Ho-rol'o-glst  (hft-rBI'S-jIst),  n.    One  versed  in  '  - 

rology.  


lio. 


Coiite. 

Hor'op-ter'io  (hSr'Sp-tSrTk),  a.  (.Opt.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  horopter. 

Hot'o-scope  (hor'o-skop),  re.  [F.  horoscope,  L.  Aoro- 
Scopus,  fr.  Gr.  ajpoo-Kotro?,  adj.,  observiug  hours  or  times, 
esp.,  observing  the  hour  of  birth,  n.,  a  horoscope ;  iitpa- 
hour  -f  aKOTTflv  to  view,  observe.    See  Hour,  and  -SCOPE-I 

1.  {.-l.^trul.)  (a)  The  representation  made  of  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth,  by 
which  the  astrologer  professed  to  foretell  the  events  of 
the  person's  life  ;  especially,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  rising 
above  tlie  horizon  at  such  a  moment,  (b)  The  diagram 
or  scheme  of  twelve  houses  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  into 
which  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  was  divided  for 
the  purposes  of  such  prediction  of  fortune.         Wheuell. 

2.  The  planisphere  invented  by  Jean  Paduanus. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights, 
at  all  places.  Jleyse. 

Hor'O-SCO'per  (hor'S-sko'per),     )  re.     One    versed    iu 
Ho-ros'co-plBt  (hS-ros'ko-pIst), )     horoscopy  ;  an  as- 
trologer. 

Ho-ros'CO-py  (-Pj),  re.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  cast- 
ing horoscopes,  or  observing  the  disposition  of  the  stars, 
with  a  view  to  predicting  events. 

2.  A.'-pect  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  a  person's  birth. 
Hor-ren'dous  (hor-rSn'dtis),  a.  [L.  horrendus.')  Fear- 
ful;  frightful.     [Ctis.]  /.  II  (t//s. 
Hor'rent  (hor'rent),  a.     [L.  horrens,  p.  pr.  of  horrere- 
to  bristle.     See  Horror.]     Standing  erect,  as  bristles  ;. 
covered  w  ith  bristling  points ;  bristled  ;  bristling. 
Rough  and  horrent  with  figures  in  strong  rcUef.    De  Qulncey. 
\Vith  brisht  emblazonry  and  liorreiit  arms.        Milton. 
Hor'rl-Me  (hor'rl-b'l),  n.     [OE.  horrible,  orrible,  OF. 
horrible,  orrible,  F.  hoi-rible,  fr.  L.  horribilis,  fr.  horrere. 
See  Horror.]    Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  horror  or 
fe.ar  ;  dreadful ;  terrible  ;  shocking  ;  hideous ;  as,  a  hor- 
rible sight ;  a  horrible  story ;  a  horrible  murder. 

A  dungeon  liorrihle  on  all  sides  round.  Stilton- 

Syii.  — Dreadful;  frightfid;  fearful;  terrible;  awfuU 
terrific  ;  shocking ;  hideous  :  horrid. 

Hor'ri-ble-ness,  re.  The  st.ate  or  quality  of  being  hor- 
rible ;  dreadfulness ;  hideousnesfl. 

The  hon-iblencss  of  the  mischief.      .StV  P.  Sidneij. 
Hor'rl-bly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  horror ;  dread- 
fully  ;  terribly.  „     ^ 

Hor'rld  (hBr'i'Td),  a.    [h.  horridus.    See  Horror,  and 
cf.  Ordure.]     1.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  bristling.    lArchaic'i 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn.    Dnidt-n. 
2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror ;  dreadful ;  hideous  ;  shock- 
ing ;  hence,  very  offensive. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell.  Sliak- 

The  liorrid  things  they  say.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Frightful;  hideous;  alarming  ;  shocking  r 
dreadful;  awful;  terrific;  horrible;  abominable. 

Hor'rld-ly,  adv.    In  a  horrid  manner.  Shak. 

Hor'rld-ness,  n .    Tlie  quality  of  being  horrid. 

Hor-rll'lc  (li5r-rif'ik),  a.     [L.  horri/iciis;  horrere  to 

be  horrible  -|-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make  :  cf.  F.  horri- 

Jique.    See  Horror, -FY.]    Causing  horror;  frightfid. 

Let  .  .  .  nothing  ghastly  or  horrific  be  supposed.    7.  To;dar. 

Hor'rl-H-ca'tion  (hor'rl-fl-ka'shun),  re.     That  which 

causes  horror.      [;?.]  -VlM  Edyeuorth. 

Hor'rl-Iy  (hSr'rl-fi).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hokrified. 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  re.  Horrifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  hornji- 
cnre.  See  Horrific]  To  cause  to  feel  horror  ;  to  strike 
or  impress  with  horror ;  as,  the  sight  horrified  the  be- 
holders. ,  rF- /''''"■'"■ 

Hor-rlp'1-la'tion  (hSr-rTp'T-lii'shun),  n.  [L.  homm- 
lalio  fr.  horripUare  to  bristle ;  horrere  to  bristle  -f  pdns 
the  hair :  cf.  V.  hon-ipdalion.']  (.Vrd.)  A  real  or  fancied 
bristling  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  body,  resulting  from 
disease,  terror,  chilliness,  etc. 

Hor-rls'0-nant  (-ris'i-nant),  a.    Horrisonous.    [Obs.J 

Hor-rls'O-nOUS  (-nils),  a.  [L.  horrisonus;  horrere  to- 
be  horrible -I  .■.oims  a  sound.]  Sounding  dreadfully  ;  ut- 
tering a  terrible  sound.     [Ofc.]  Badey. 

Hor'ror  (hCr'rer),  re.  [Formerly  written  horroiir.y 
[L.  horror,  fr.  horrere  to  bristle,  to  shiver,  to  tremblo- 
with  cold  or  dread,  to  be  dreadful  or  terrible ;  cf.  Skr. 
hrsh  to  bristle]  1.  A  bristling  up ;  a  rising  into  rough- 
ness; tumultuous  movement.     [.lic/iniV] 

Such  fresh  horror  as  you  sec  driven  through  thc^wrmklcd 

2.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the  cold 
fit  which  precedes  a  fever;  in  old  medical  writings,  a 
chill  of  less  severity  than  a  rigor,  and  more  marked  than 
an  algor.  

3.  A  painful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and  abhorrence  ; 
a  shudderiug  with  terror  and  detestation  ;  the  feeling 
inspired  by  something  frightful  and  shocking. 

Ilnw  could  this,  in  the  eight  u£  heaven,  without  horrors  at 
conscience  be  uttered  ?  Mimn. 


&le,  senate,  cftre,  ttm,  arm,  ask,  flnol,  »U ;    cve, 


event,   end,   fern,   recent;    Ico,   idea,   IU ;    old.   Obey,   Orb,   3dd; 


HORROR-STRICKEN 

4.  Tlmt  which  excites  horror  or  dread,  or  ia  horrible  ; 
gloom  ;  dreariness. 

Ilrcathes  a  hrowiipr  horror  on  the  wnodii,  I'opc. 

The  horrora,  delirium  tremens.     [Cu/loij.] 

Hor'ror-strlck'en  (h5r'rer-strlk"n),  <i.  Struck  with 
horror ;  horrified. 

Blank  niiil  horror-stricken  faces.        r.  Kingiitr'/. 

Hor'ror-Stnick'  C-strBk'),  a.  Horror-stricken;  Iior- 
fifinJ-  M.  Arnold. 

II  Hors'  ie  com'bat'  (liOr'  de  kes'bi')-  [F-]  Out  of 
the  combat ;  disabled  from  fighting. 

Horse  (hSrs),  n.  [AS.  /lors;  akin  to  OS.  hros,  D.  & 
OHG.  ro^';^  G.  ross^  Icel.  hross ;  and  peril,  to  L.  currere 
tOTmi,E.  course,  current.  Cf.  WAi-nua.]  1.  (ZoOl.)  A 
hoofed  quadruped  of  tho  Renua  Equus ;  especially,  tho 
domestic  horse  {E.  caballus),  which  was  domesticated  in 
Egypt  and  A.sia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  has  six  broad 
molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with  six  incisors,  and 
two  canine  teeth,  both  above  and  below.  The  mares 
usually  have  the  canine  teeth  rudimentary  or  wanting. 
The  horse  differs  from  the  true  asses,  in  having  a  long, 
flowing  mane,  and  tho  tail  bushy  to  the  b.ase.  Unlike 
tho  asses  it  has  callosities,  or  chcstimts,  on  all  its  legs, 
llie  horse  excels  in  strength,  speed,  docility,  courage, 
and  nobleness  of  character,  and  is  used  for  drawing,  car- 
rymg,  bearing  a  rider,  and  like  purposes. 

([[^^^  M.iny  v.-irietiis,  dilTering  in  form,  size,  color,  g.ait. 
Bl)eed,,etr,.  are  kiicmu,  l.nt  :ill  aiv  believed  to  have  been 
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dealer  in  horses,  [fiha.]  W.snuan.-noTta  cxhhiZoolX 
tliu  Limulus  ;  -  called  jUko  hur.sfli.ot,  tifii.srsltor.  crab,  iiiid 
/uri'j  rinO.  —Horse  crevnilo  (/C(/ol.,,  tlu;  .iivaliy.  —  Horae 
emmet  t/ioal.),  tim  Iiurwi;  niit.  -  Horse  flnch  (Zool.),  tli.: 
fliiillnicli.  [Fior.  Eu'j.\—HoTB^  gentUD  (/;///.).  fever  ruot. 
-  Horeo  Iron  ^>^'/'/^l.  :i  1;iik''  calUiiii.:  iron.  Horeo  lati- 
tudes,  aRp.ic.'  Ill  tin-  Noi-tli  Atliinti''  l;iiii..ii.s  (V.r  <ulii,n  and 
halllinu'windft,  hriiit,'  iHtu.-in  th,-  wr.M.-iiy  u  juds  nt  hiu'li- 
vv  l.tlllud.'.s  ;nid  llif  1r.i.l<^  uu.d.s.  J/.n,>.  .\ar.  Enofi. 
Horcu  mackerel,    {/iubl.)  {a)  'Xhin^ummun  taniiy  (Oicy7ius 


derived  tr 


I   tlM- 


nY,'iii;iI  spfcips.      It  is  supposed 


to  have  li.cn  a  native  of  tin;  ^dains  of  Central  A.s^a,  but 
the  wild  species  from  whicdi  it  was  derived  is  not  cer- 
tanily  known.  The  feral  horses  of  America  are  domestic 
horsps  that  have  run  wild  ;  aud  it  is  probably  true  that 
most  of  tliose  of  Asia  have  a  similar  oiigjin.  Some  of  the 
trup  wild  Asiatic  horses  do,  however,  approach  the  do- 
mestii-  liorse  in  several  characteristics. 

S''vpr;il  sppcies  of  fossil  horses  (£qicus)  are  known  from 
the  iati-r   Icrtiary  form;itions  of 
Eiirn|ii-  ;iiid  America.    The  fossil  ^ 

epciics  iif  otiier  Kf'iera  of  the 
family  Equid^'.  are  also  often 
called  horses,  m  a  general  sense. 


IIoi:sE. 

1  Ear  ;  2  Forelock  :  ,3  Fnrehead  :  4  Eve  ;  5  Eve  Pit ;  fi  Nose  ; 
7  Nostril  :  8  Point  of  Nose  :  <i  Lip  :  ID  Nether  Juw  ;  11 
CiiCGk  ;  12  Poll ;  1.3  Mane  ;  14  Witiiers  ;  15  Parotid  (Elands  : 
le  Throat;  17  Neck:  18  Juj,'ular  Vein;  19  Shoulder;  1:11 
Breast:  21  Ribs;  22  Buck:  2;!  Loin;  24  Hip:  25  Flank; 
26  Uelly  ;  27  Uaunch  ;  2«  Thiffh  ;  21)  Buttock  ;  .30  Stifle  :  31 
Leg  ;  :«  Tad  :  3S  Hock  or  Iloujih  ;  .';4  Canon  or  Shank 
Bone  ;  :i'>  Arm  ;  36  Knees  ;  .37  Passage  for  the  Girths  :  .W 
Elbow;  :;;»  Shank;  40  Bullet;  41  Pastern;  42  Coronet;  43 
Foot  ;  44  Hoof  ;  4.".  Fetlock. 

2.  The  male  of  the  penus  horse,  in  distinction  from 
the  female  or  mare  ;  usually,  a  castrated  ,uale. 

3.  Mounted  soldiery  ;  cavalry ;  —  used  without  the 
plural  termination;  as,  a  regiment  of  /(or.5e,-  — distin- 
guished iTomfoot. 

The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand/lorse  and  foot.  "        Bacon. 

4-  A  frame  with  l^^a,  used  to  support  something  ;  as, 
a  cIothes/i!or.ye,  a  sawAor.??,  etc. 

5.  A  frame  of  timber,  shaped  like  a  horse,  ou  which 
soldiers  were  made  to  ride  for  punishment. 

e.  Anything,  actual  or  figurative,  ou  which  one  rides 
as  on  a  horse  ;  a  hobby. 

7.  {Mining)  A  mass  of  earthy  matter,  or  rock  of  the 
same  character  as  the  wall  rock,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  a  vein,  as  of  coal  or  ore  ;  hence,  to  take  horse  —  said  of 
a  vein  —  is  to  divide  into  branches  for  a  distance. 

8.  (Xaut.)  («)  See  FooTHOPE,  a.  (b)  A  breastband  for 
a  leadsman,  (c)  An  iron  bar  for  a  sheet  traveler  to  slide 
upon.    ((0  A  jackstay.    W.  C.  lii/sselL     Toiten. 

,  [^^  Ilorsp  is  much  used  adjeetively  and  in  composi- 
tion to  siginfy  nf,  or  haviiKj  to  <lo  nSth,  a  hnrse  or  horses, 
hkp  a  Iwynp,  etc. ;  as,  horse  collar,  horse  dealer  or  horse- 
dealer,  horse  hoe,  horse  jockey ;  and  hence,  often  in  tlie 
sense  of  stron<j,  Invii^  coarse,  etc. ;  as,  Anrsplaugrh,  horse 
nettle  or  A<jr.?e-nettle,  horseplay,  horse  ant,  etc. 

Black  horse,  Blood  horse,  etc.  See  under  Blace,  etc  — 
Horse  aloes,  cabalhne  aloes.— Horse  ant(,2'or;;.),  a  large  ant 
{Foratuit  ;■»/<?>;  — called  also  Aorse  e»J7»ff. —Horse  artO- 
lery,  that  portion  of  the  artillery  in  which  the  (■ann..Tii  its 
are  mounted,  and  which  usuallv  serves  mth  th.-  c;ivilrv  ■ 
flyuit;  artillery.  —Horse  balm  (/Jo/.), a  strong-scented  labi- 
ate plant  tCulnnsoni't  CfUnuIensis),  having  large  leaves 
and  yellow;ish  flmyers.  —  Horse  ti6an(5o/.i,  a  variety  of 
the  t-nghsh  or  Wmdsor  bean  {Faba  vnlqnris),  grown  for 
feedmg  horses.  ~  Horae  boat,  a  boat  for  conveying  horses 
?5'^..r*'*^S'^'^''  ^  boat  prupi-lled  hy  horses.  —  Horse  bot. 
(Zool.)  See  Botfly,  and  li.  .ts.  —  Horse  box.  a  railroad  car 
for  transporting  valuable  Iiorses.  as  hunters.  \Enn.]~- 
HorBo  breaker  or  trainer,  one  employed  in  subduing  or 
tramnig  horses  for  use. —Horse  car.  (a)  A  railroad  car 
drawn  b>;  horses.  See  under  Car.  (6)  A  car  fitted  for 
transportmg  horses.  —  Horse  cassia  iBot.\  a  leguminous 
plant  (<'<is.Ki<i  Jnvmuen),  bearing  long  pods,  which  contain 
a  black,  catliartic  pulp,  much  used  in  the  East  Indies  as 
a  hor.se  medicine.  —  Horse  cloth,  a  cloth  to  cover  a  horse. 
—  Horse  conch  tZou/.),  a  large,  spiral,  marine  shell  of  the 
genus  Tntou.  See  Triton-.  —  Horse  courser,  ui)  One  that 
runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  racing.    Johnson,    (b)  A 


Horse  Jrnckercl  (Orrynrai  tfti/rinu.o'). 

tfiynnns),  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Kurop»  and 
America,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  ib\  Tli«  bluefiwh 
U'ni„fr/omi/s  .in/f<ifru).  (r)  Tiie  scad.  i>i)  Tlio  naiiKi  is 
ocally  ai.phcd  t.»  \:iriMiiH  otlicr  lisli.-H.  :i,s  the  CalifoiTiia 
hake,  the  hhtrk  c:iiidh  ti.sh.  tlie  jur(  1.  the  bluefish,  etc.  — 
Horse  marine  i.\""f.},  ;iii  uwkward,  biblK-rlv  person  ;  one 
ot  a  mythicil  body  of  marine  cavalry.  \.Sf'ni'/]  -  Horso 
mxiBBeHZoa/.},  a  large,  marine  niiis.scl  i  Moihnhi  „in'llnlii.K\, 
iouud  on  the  northern  sliores  lit  Kurn],.'  and  America  - 
Horse  nettle  {li<,t.),  a  cu.ii^e,  pricklv.  Aniciican  herh,  the 
.Sofinti/ni.  Curohn' n.ir.  —  KorBe  parsley.  lEol.)  See  Aixx- 
AKDER:^.  —  Horse  purslaJn  </io(.),  a  coarse  fleshy  weed  of 
tropical  America(  Trinnthinio  nw7toiiijnum).  —Horso  race, 
a  race  by  liorses ;  a  match  of  horses  in  running  or  trot- 
ting. —  Horae  racing,  the  practice  of  racing  with  horses.  — 
Horse  railroad,  a  railroad  on  which  tho  cars  are  drawn  by 
horses  ;  —  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  the  United 
Mates,  called  a /;'«m(mf/.  —  Horse  run  {Ciril  Eii'iin.),  a 
device  for  drawmg  loaded  wheelbarrows  up  an  iiulined 
plane  by  horse  power. -Horso  sense,  strong  common 
sense.  [Coflot^.  U.  .S'.]  —  Horse  soldier,  a  cavalryman.— 
Horae  sponge  (Zo'oL),  a  large,  coarse,  commercial  sponge 
{.SpoiifKu  equ  inni.  —  HoTSQ  stinger  iZool.),  a  large  dragon 
fly.  [Prov.  £n</.l  — Horae  sngar  iJUit.),  a  shrub  of  tlie 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  ( .Si/n'/i/m-f,.'^  (inclori-t), 
whose  leaves  are  sweet,  and  good  tor  Judder.  —  Horse 
tick  (Zo'oL),  a  winged,  dipterous  insect  {IIipj>obo^,-a 
equina),  which  troiddes  hor.ses  by  biting  them,  aud  suck- 
ing their  blood  ;  — (-nlled  also  horse/ii/,  horse  louse,  and 
Joi-pst  Jiii.  —  Horse  vetch  1  Bot. ),  a  plant  of  tiie  genus  Hippo- 
crepis  ill.  coniu.^.i),  cultivated  for  thp  beauty  of  its  flow- 
ers;—called  also //r.r.v.  .^A«"-  rc/c/;.fr(uji  tiie  peruHar .shape 
of  its  pods.—  Iron  horse,  a  locomotive.  [i'ollo(j.]—  Salt 
horse,  the  sailor's  name  lor  salt  beef.  —  To  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,  to  examine  the  mouth  of  a  horse  which  has 
been  received  as  a  gift,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  age  ;  — 
h*'"^*  to  accept  favors  in  a  critical  and  tliankless  spirit. 
LoireU.  —  rCo  take  horse.    («)   To  set  out  on  horseback. 


Afiicaulfiu.    (b)  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare' 
tion  7  (above). 


(c)  Seedefiui- 


Horse  (liors),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Horsed  (Imrst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Horsing.]  [AS.  horsian.'}  1.  To  provide 
with  a  horse,  or  with  horses ;  to  mount  on,  or  as  on,  a 
horse.     "  Being  better  horsed,  outrode  me.'*  >SA(//.-. 

2.  To  sit  astride  of  ;  to  bestride.  ^hak: 

3.  To  cover,  as  a  mare ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

4.  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back;  as,  the  keeper, 
horsing  a  deer.  s\  Butler. 

5.  To  place  on  the  back  of  another,  or  ou  a  wooden 
horse,  etc.,  to  be  flogged  ;  to  subject  to  such  punishment. 

Horse,  r.  i.     To  get  ou  horseback.     [0A.«.]      Shelton. 

HorseOjack'  (hCrs'bakO,  n.     1.  The  back  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  extended  ridge  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  in 
a  half-st  rati  tied  condition.  Aqassiz. 

On  horseback,  on  the  back  of  a  horse  ;  mounted  or  rid- 
ing on  a  horse  or  horses  ;  in  the  saddle. 
The  hmg  Journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback.  Prescott. 

Horse'-chesfnut  (-ch6s'nilt),  n.  (Bot.)  («)  The 
large  nutlike  seed  of  a  species  of  u3Ssctilus  {JE.  Hippo- 
castanum),  formerly  ground,  and  fed  to  lior.ses,  whence 
the  name,  {b)  The  tree  itself,  which  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeuthcentnry, 
and  is  now  common  in  the  temperate  zones  of  both  bemi- 
splieres.    The  native  American  species  are  called  buckeyes. 

Horse'-drench'  (-drSncli'),  w.  1.  A  dose  of  physic 
for  a  horse.  Skak. 

2.  The  appliance  by  which  the  dose  is  administered. 

HorsG'lish'  (-fish'),  7>.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  moonfish 
(.Selene  set ipi7}nis).     (6)  The  sauger. 

Horse'nesh'  (-flesh'),  w.    1.  The  flesh  of  horses. 

The  Chinei-eeut  /lor.'n-fft^.^h  at  this  day.  Bacon. 

2.  Horses,  generally  ;  the  qualities  of  a  horse;  as,  he 
is  a  judge  of  horseflesh.     [CcZ/07.] 

Horseflesh  ore  (J//??.),  a  miner's  name  for  bomite,  in 
alluaion  to  its  peculiar  reddish  color  on  fresh  fracture. 

Horse'fly  (-fli'),n.  /  pi.  Horseflies  (-fliz').  1.  {Zodl.) 
Any  dipterous  fly  of  the  family  Tabanidse^  that  stmgs 
horses,  and  sucks  their  blood. 

S^^  Of  these  flies  there  are  numerous  species,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  They  have  a  large  prolmscis  v.ith 
four  sharp  lancets  for  piercing  the  skin.  Called  also 
breeze  Jiy.    See  Illusi.  under  Diptera,  and  Breeze  ply. 

2.  (Zool.)  ThehoTsetickor  forest  ay  (If ippobosca). 

Horse'fool'   (hSrs'footO,  n. ;  pi.    Horsefeet  (-ief). 

1.  (Hot.)  The  coltsfoot. 

2.  (Zool.)  Tlie  Limulu.'i  or  horseshoe  crab. 

Horse'  Guards'  (gardz').  (JUL)  A  body  of  cavalry 
so  called  ;  esp.,  a  British  regiment,  called  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  which  furnishes  guards  of  state  for  the 
sovereign. 

The  Horse  Guards,  a  name  given  to  the  former  head- 
qunrtei';i  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  army, 
at  Wlutehall  in  Loudon. 

Horse'hair-'  (-har')*  "-  A  hair  of  a  horse,  especially 
one  from  the  mane  or  tail ;  the  hairs  of  the  iu.aue  or  tail 
taken  collectively  ;  a  fabric  or  tuft  made  of  such  hairs. 

Horsehair  worm  (ZooL),  the  hair  worm  or  gordius. 
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Horse'head'  f horHiiCdO*  "•    iZoiil.)  The  silver  moon- 

fhib  (Srlrne  vomrr). 

HorseOUdo'  (-Jnd'),  n.     1.  The  hide  of  a  horse. 

2.   Leattier  uia-le  of  the  hide  of  a  horse*. 

Horse'-Jockey  (-j5k'y),  «.    1.  a  professiomil  rider 

and  trainer  uf  raco  horsCH. 

2.  A  tr.iincr  and  dealer  in  liorscH. 

Horse'knop' (hOrK'nOi)/),  n.    (Hot.)  Kn.ipwced. 

Horse'laugh'  (-laf^,  /^.  A  loud,  boihterouM  laugh  :  a 
Kiihiuv.  "j. 

Horse'-leech'  (-ISch'),  n.  1.  (ZoYA.)  A  largft  blood- 
Huckmg  leech  {J/;i:inop.si.s  lorax),  of  f:uroiM-  and  Northertj 
Africa.     It  attacks  the  lipw  aud  mouths  of  horses. 

2.  A  farrier  ;  a  Tet<:rinary  surgeon, 

Horse'-leech'er-y  (-Er-J),  «.  The  business  of  a  far- 
rier ;  especially,  the  art  of  curing  the  diHe;i»M;B  of  horsew. 

Horse'-Ut'ter  (-lifter), «.  A  carriage  hung  on  polcn, 
and  l>orne  by  and  between  two  horses,  JiliKon. 

HorBe'man  (-man),  n.  ;  jjl.  Horsemen  (-men).  1.  A 
rider  on  horseback  ;  one  skilled  in  the  managemcut  of 
horses  ;  a  mounted  man, 

2.  (Mil.)  A  mounted  soldier  ;  a  cavalrj-man. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  kind  crab  of  tho  genim  Onjpoda^  liv- 
ing on  the  coa.'^t  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  noU-d  for 
running  very  swiftly.  (//)  A  West  Indian  fish  of  tb© 
genus  J'ApiPx,  as  the  light-horseman  (E.  lanrrolnlun). 

Horse'mail'Ship,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  riding,  and  of 
training  and  manuring  horses;  manege. 

Horse'mint'  (-mint'),  n.  (Bot.)  {n)  A  coarse  Amer- 
ican plant  of  the  .Mint  lii.xm\y  (Moniirda  puiicluta).  (6> 
In  England,  the  wild  mint  (Mentha  .si/lrr.ttns). 

Horse'nall'  (-nal'),  n.  a  thin,  pointed  nail,  with  a 
heavy  flaring  head,  for  securing  a  horseshoe  to  the  lioof  ; 
a  horseshoe  nail. 

Horse'play  (-pla'),  n.     Rude,  boisterous  play. 

Tuu  iiiucli  t-'ivcn  to  hori^'pkti/  in  hi«  raillery,      Drydai. 

Horse'pond'  {-pGud^'),  n.    A  pond  for  watering  horses. 

Horse'  power  (pou'Sr).  1.  The  power  which  a  horse 
exerts. 

2.  (Mack.)  A  unit  of  power,  used  in  stating  the  power 
required  to  drive  machinery,  aud  in  estimating  the  capa- 
bilities of  animals  or  steam  engines  and  other  prime 
movers  for  doing  work.  It  is  the  power  required  for 
the  performance  of  work  at  the  rate  of  33,000  English 
units  of  work  per  minute  ;  hence  it  is  the  power  that 
must  be  exerted  in  lifting  33,01)0  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  per  minute,  or  550  pounds  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  second,  or  55  pounds  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per 
second,  etc. 

G^^^  The  power  of*  draught  horse,  of  average  strength, 
working  eight  hours  per  day,  is  about  four  filths  of  a 
standard  horse  power. 

Brake  horse  power,  the  net  effective  power  of  a  prime 
mover,  as  a  steam  engine,  water  wheel,  etc.,  in  horso 
powers,  as  shown  by  a  friction  brake.  See  Friction  brake, 
under  Friction.—  Indicated  horse  power,  the  power  exerted 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  stated  in  iiortje  powers,  esti- 
mated irom  the  diameter  and  speed  of  the  piston,  and 
the  mean  effective  pressure  upon  it  as  shown  by  an  indi- 
cator. See  I^^>ICAT0R.  —  Nominal  horae  power  (Stenm 
Engme),  a  term  still  sometimes  used  in  Eiigland  to  ex- 
press certam  proportions  of  cylinder,  but  having  no  value 
as  a  standard  of  measurement. 

3.  A  machine  worked  by  a  horse,  for  driving  other 
machinery  :  a  horse  motor. 

Horse'-rad  ish  (-rid'Ish),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nasturtium  (^'.  Armoraci'i),  allied  to  scurvy 
grass,  having  a  root  of  a  pungent  taste,  much  used, 
when  grated,  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine.         Gray, 

Horse-radish  tree.    (Bot.)  See  Morisga. 

Horse'rake''  (-rak^),  n.     A  rake  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Horse'shoe'  (-slioo')i  n.  1.  A  shoe  for  horses,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  plate  of  iron  in  form  somewhat  like 
the  letter  U,  nailed  to  a  horse's  hoof. 

2.  Anytliing  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  Limulus  or  horseshoe  crab. 
Horaeahoe  head  (Med.),  an  old  name  for  the  condition  of 

the  skull  in  children,  in  which  the  sutures  are  too  open 
the  coronal  suture  presenting  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
Vunausun. —SoTEeEhoQ  magnet,  an  artificial  magnet  in 
thefomiof  a  horseslioe.— Horseshoe  nail.  See  Hoesenail. 
—  Horseshoe  nose  (ZoijI.\  a  bat  of  tlie  genus  Rhinolojihus^ 
having  a  nasal  fold  of  skin  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

HorsG'sho'er  (-Mhod'er),  n.     One  who  shoes  horses, 

Horse'shoeing  (-shooting),  n.  The  act  or  employ- 
ment of  shoeing  horses. 

Horse'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  1.  (Bot.)  A  leafless  plant,  with- 
hollow  aud  ruslihke  stems.  It  is  of  the  genus  JE^yui^c- 
tum,  and  is  allied  to  the  ferns.    See  Jllust.  of  Equtsetum. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard,  denoting  r.ank. 

^^^  Commanders  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
horsetails  carried  before  them.  Thus,  the  sultan  h:us  seven, 
tlie  grand  vizier  five,  and  the  p:ishas  three,  two,  or  one. 

Shrubby  horsetail.  (Bot.)    See  Joejt-fie, 

Horse'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  composite  plant 
(Erifjeroii  i'a/uuiensis),  which  is  a  common  weed. 

Horse'whlp'  (-hwTp'),  n.    A  whip  for  horses. 

Horse'whlp',  v.  t.  To  flog  or  chastise  with  a  horstwhip. 

Horse 'wom'an  (-w66m't/n),  n.  ;  pi.  Horsewomen 
(-wTni'en).     A  woman  who  rides  on  horseback. 

Horse'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  tree 
(Calliandrn  latifolia)  with  show}',  crimson  blossoms. 

Horse'worm'  (-wfirm'),  7(.     The  larva  of  a  botfly. 

Hors'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  a  horse  ;  that  which  pertains  to  a  horse.  Tennyson. 

2.  Fondness  for,  or  interest  in,  horses. 

Horsly  (-!>•),  a.    Horselike,     \_0bs.1  Chaucer. 

Hors'y  (-5),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  suggestive  of,  a 
horse,  or  of  horse  racing ;  as,  horsy  manners ;  garments 
of  fantastically  hors?/  fashions.     ICollog.'] 

Hor-ta'tion  (hor-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  horfatio,  fr.  hor- 
tari  to  incite,  exhort,  fr.  hori  to  urge.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting, inciting,  or  giving  advice  ;  exhortation,     [.ff.] 

Hor'ta-tlve  (hor'td-tTv),  a.  [L.  hortatirus.^  Giving 
exliortation  ;  advisory;  exhortative.  BuUokar. 


iise,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    am  ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oU ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Hor'ta-tlve  (Imr'ti-tiv),  n.     An  exliortation.     lObs.^ 

Hor'ta-tO-ry  (-tS-rJ'),   a.      [L.   Uurtiitoniis.]     Giving 

exliortation  or  advice;  encouraging;  ex  hortatory ;  lu- 

i-itiuff  ;  as,  a  hortatory  speech.  Holland. 

Hor-ten'Slal  (hOr-tSu'slwl),  a.      [L.  hortensms,  hur- 

triisis,  fr.  horlus  garden  ;  akin  to  E.  i/arU  an  mclosure.] 

fit  for  a  garden.     [0(..<.]  ^  ivell/n. 

Hor'U-OUl'tor  (lior'ti-kiilter),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  U  horlus 

^„rje„  4-  cullor  a  cultivator,  colere  to  cultivate.]    One 

wlio  cultivates  a  g.irdeu.     _  rrtp 

Hor'tl-cul'tur-al  (liOr'ti-kul'tur-ol;  1m),  a.    l^t.t. 

horliailltiral.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  tlie 

culture  of  gardens  or  orchards. 

Hor'U-CUl'tnre  (hor'tl-kul'tSr ;  13o),  n.  [L.  /.orti" 
gafden+ ",;?"«  culture  :  cf.  F.  horlicllure.  See  \AKD 
an  incloSire,  and  CnLTURE.]  The  cultivation  of  a  garden 
or  orchard;  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens  or  orchards. 

Hor'tl-cul'tur-ist  (hor'tt-kiU'tur-ist ;  13o),  »•     one 

who  practices  horticulture.  „     ,     ,   ,        .  .  i„w„i: 

Hor'tu-lan  (h8r'ti5.km),  a      iL.hortHlanus;hor Is 

cinleu.l     Belonging  to  a  garden.     IfM-J  r.ic'yi- 

^Hor'tUS  sloWs  (hSr'tus  sik'kus)      [L-,i5dry6ar. 

den.1     A  collection  of  specimens  of  pUnts,  dried  and 

preserved,  and  arranged  systematically  ;  an  li"barium. 

Hort'vard' (hort'vard').  "•     An  orchard.     lObsl 

Ho-sil'na  (hS-zSn'na),  n.  ;pl.  Hosahnas  (-naz).   [Gr. 

itaavi-i,  fr.  Heb.  hoshVah  nna  save  now,  save,  we  pray, 

hiishui'  to  save  (Hiphil,  a  caus.Ttive  form,  of  yasha  )  + 

«5,  a  particle.]     A  Hebrew  exclamation  of  praise  to  the 

Lord,  or  an  invocation  o£  blessings.     "  Hosanna  iothe 

Highest."  „  ■'^'"'";; 

Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.         Mntl.  xxi.  'J. 

Hose  (hoz),  r,.;  pi.  Hose,  formerly  Hoses  (hoVn). 

[AS.    hose ;  akin  to  D.    hoos,   G.   hose  breeches,  OHG. 

hosa,  Icel.  hosa  stocking,  gaiter,  Dan.  hose  stocking  ;  cf. 

Russ.  koshulia  a  fur  jacket.]    1.  Close-fitting  trousers  or 

breeches,  as  formerly  worn,  reaching  to  the  knee. 

These  men  were  bound  in  their  coats,  their  liosn.  and  Iheir 

hats,  anil  their  other  garments.  ^""-  lu.  .1. 

His  youthful  l:ost,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank.  bnok. 

2.  Covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  legs ; 

a  stocking  or  stockings. 

3  A  flexible  pipe,  made  of  leather,  India  rubber,  or 
other  material,  and  used  for  conveying  Huids,  especially 
water,  from  a  faucet,  hydrant,  or  fire  engine. 

Hobs  carriage,  cart,  nr  truck,  a  wheeled  vehicle  fitted 
for  eonveviug  hose  for  extuiguishiiig  fires. -Hobo  com- 
pany, a  cohip.auy  of  men  appointed  to  bring  anil  inan- 
aee  hose  in  the  extmeuishine  of,fires.  Jt.  .>.1-H0S8 
ciupUng,  a  coupling  with  interlocking  parts  lor  uniting 
iiose  end  to  end.  —  Hose  wrench,  a  spanner  for  turmug 
hose  couplings,  to  unite  or  disconnect  them. 
Ho'sen  (ho'z'n),  n.  pi.  See  Hose.  [.4rcAatc] 
Ho'sler  (ho'zher),  Ji.  One  who  deals  in  hose  or  stock- 
ings, or  in  goods  knit  or  woven  like  ho.5e. 

Ho'sler-y  C-y),  n.  1.  Tbe  business  of  a  hosier. 
2  Stockings,  in  general ;  goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose. 
Hos'plce  (hSs'pes),  n.  [F.,  Ir.  L.  Aos^/idwni  hospi- 
tality, a  place  where  strangers  are  entertained,  fr.  nos- 
pes  stranger,  guest.  See  Host  a  landlord.]  A  convent 
or  monastery  which  is  also  a  place  of  refuge  orentertam- 
ment  for  travelers  on  some  difficult  road  or  pass,  as  m 
the  Alps ;  as,  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

H08'pi-ta-ble  (hos'pl-ta-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  ho.fpllable 
LL.  hospitare  to  receive  aa  a  guest.  See  Host  a  land- 
lord.] 1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests 
with  kindness  and  without  reward;  kind  to  strangers 
and  guests  ;  characterized  bv  liospit.ality.  Shnl: 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  iudicating   kindness  and  gen- 
erosity to  guests  and  strangers  ;  as,  hospitable  rites. 
To  where  von  taper  cheers  the  vale 
\Vith  /i.>5pi(a'v/eray.  Goldsmith. 

Hos'pl-ta-bl8-nes3,  n.    The  quality  of  being  hospita- 
ble ;  hijspitalitv.  Barrow. 
Hos'pl-ta-bly,  adv.    In  a  hospitable  manner. 
HOS'pl-tage  (-ttj),  »1.     [LL.  hospltarilam,  for  L.  ho.t- 
pitinm.     See  HosncE.]     Hospitality.     [06s.]     Spemer. 
Hos'pl-tal  (ho,'pTt-<a),  n.     [OF.  hospital,  ospital,  F. 
hopltal,  LL.  fiospltale  (or  peril.  E.    hospital   is  directly 
from  the  Late  Latin),  from  L.  hnspWilts  relating  to  a 
guest,    hospltiilla    apartments    for    gucats,    fr.    hospes 
guest.    See  Host  a  landlord,  and  cf.  Hostel,  Hotel, 
SriTAL  1     1.  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment ;  an 
inn.      [06s.]                                               .    .        ,         .  Spensrr. 
2    A  building  in  which  the  sick,  injured,  or  mhrm  are 
received  and  treated  ;  a  public  or  private  institution 
founded  for  the  reception  and  cure,  or  for  the  refuge,  of 
persons  diseased  in  body  or  mind,  or  disabled,  infirm,  or 
dependent,  and  in  which  they  are  treated  either  at  their 
oivn  expense,  or  more  often  by  charity  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  a  tent,  building,  or  other  pl.aco  where  the  sick 
or  wounded  of  an  army  are  cared  for. 

Hospital  uhlp.  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  a  floating  hospital.  — 
Hoipltal  Sunday,  a  Sunday  set  apart  for  simultaneous  coii- 
trib»tioii»  in  churches  to  hospitals ;  as,  the  London  IIos- 
pitaliiundaii. 

HOB'pl-tal,  n.   [L.  hospUulls  :  cf.  OF.  hospltal.'\   Hos- 
pitable.    fOfts.]  ^"17"^ 
Hos'pl-tal-er    (-er),  n.      [Written  also   hn.<r"t'illrr.} 
[F.    Iiosiiltullrr.      See    Hosiital,    and    cf.    Hostleu.) 
i.  Olio  resiiliiig  in  a  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing  tho  poor,  the  sick,  and  strangers. 

2.  One  of  ail  order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at 
•lerusalem  for  pilgrims,  A.  d.  \Wi.  They  were  called 
Kniijlds  of  St.  .John  of  .Tertisalrm,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  Older  to  Malta, /("niyAfs  0/ jVn/(«. 

HoB'pl-tal-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  UVed.)  A  vitiated  condi- 
tion Of  the  b™lv,  due  to  long  conflnement  in  a  hospital, 
or  the  morbid  c-.',ndition  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital. 

Hos'pl-tal'l-ty  (ho^'pi-tJin-tj-).  "•  .■  p',.  ,"9'""li- 

TIKH  (-tlzi.  \Jj.  hosliitalltas:  cl.  V.  hospildlite.^  The 
net  or  practice  of  one  who  is  hospitable;  reception  and 


entertainment  of  strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or 
with  kind  and  generous  liberality. 

Given  to  h'r-./'ilality.  Horn.  xu.  1.3. 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  ot  husijiuility.  ^itat.. 

Hos'pi-tal-ize  (h5s'pTt-<il-iz),  v.  t.  {Med.)  To  render 
(a  building)  unfit  for  habitation,  by  long  ccutinued  use 
as  a  hospital.  r,     .        -.  .  t 

Hos'pl-tate  (hBs'pi-tat),  r.  i.  [L.  hospitatus,  p.  p.  of 
hospitart  to  be  a  guest,  ir.  hv.ipes  guest.]  To  receive 
hospitality  ;  to  be  a  guest.     [Ofc(.]  ^,,"''' 

Hos'pl-tate,  v.  I.  To  receive  with  hospitahty  ;  to  lodge 
asagncst.     [06s.]  „     Cockeram. 

II  Hos-pi'ti-um  (hDs-pi.sli'1-uni),  n.     [L-     i'ee  hos- 
pice.]    1.  An  iim  ;  a  lodging  ;  a  hospice.     [OSs.J 
2.  (Line)  An  inn  of  court. 

li  Hos'po-llar'  (hSs'pS-diirO,  n.  [A  Slav,  word ;  cf. 
Russ.  nospodare  lord,  master.]  A  title  borne  by  the 
IJriuces  or  governors  of  Moldavia  and  WaUaclua  before 
those  countries  were  united  as  Roumania. 

Host  (host),  11.  [LL.  hostla,  L.  finslia  sacrifice,  vic- 
tim, from  hostlre  to  strike.]  (.P..  C.  Ch.)  The  coiise- 
cratci  wafer,  believed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in 
the  Mass  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  j  ako,  the  bread  before 
consecration. 

KW  In  the  Latin  Vulgate  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
Savwr  as  being  an  oBeriug  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Host  "  [OE.  host,  ost,  OF.  host,  out.  fr.  L.  hostts  en- 
emy, LL.,  army.     See  Guest,  and  cf.  Host  a  landlord.] 

1.  An  army ;  a  number  of  men  gathered  for  war. 
A  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field.  Dr'tilen. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  throng. 
And  suddcnlv  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 

heavenly  /los(  praising  God.  i"«  "■  "• 

All  at  once  I  saw  a  erowd,  

A  liost,  of  golden  dauodils.  II  ordsirortli. 

Host  n.    [OE.  host,  osl,  OF.  Iw.fle,  oste,  F.  lute,  from 
L.  Ao.wfS  a  stranger  who  is  treated  as  a  guest,  he  who 
treats  another  as   his  guest,    a  host ;   prob.    Jr.    /ios//s 
stranger,   enemy   (akin   to    E.    guest   a  visitor)  +  potts 
able  ■  .akin  to  Skr.  pntl  master,  lord.    See  Host  an  army, 
Possible,  and  cf.    Hospitable,  Hotel.]     One  who  re- 
ceives  or  entertains  another,    whether   gratuitously  or 
for   compensation;    one   from    whom   another    receives 
food  lodging,  or  entertainment  ;  an  entertainer  ;  a  land- 
lord.   Chaucer.     "Fair  Aos«  and  Earl."    Tennyson. 
Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand.    SImk. 
Host   r.  t.  To  give  entertainment  to.  [Obs.']    Spenser. 
Host,  r.  i.     To  lodge  at  .an  inn;  to  take  up  entertain- 
ment.    [Obs.-\     "Where  you  shalUios(."  ^.f''"'-'- 
HOS'tage  (hBs'taj ;  277),  71.     [OE.    hoslape,  OF.  hos- 
taac   oslaqe,  F.  otage,  LL.  hostatlcus,  o.':tattcum,  toT  hos- 
pltaticnm,  fr.  L,  hospes  guest,  host.     The  first  meaning 
is,  the  state  of  a  guest,  hospit.ality  ;  hence,  the  state  of  a 
lM3t.age  (treated  as  a  guest) ;  and  both  these  ineamngs 
occur  in  Old  French.     See  Host  a  landlord.]     A  person 
given  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  of  a  treaty  or  stipulations  of  any  kind,  on  the 
performance  ot  which  the  person  is  to  be  released.  , 
Your  hostaoes  \  have,  so  h.nve  yon  mine  i             „    , 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight.                         Shak. 
He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to^'"^- 

Hos'tel  (-tSl ;  277),  n.    [OE.  hostel,  oslel.  OF.  hostel, 

oslel,  LL.   hospllale,  ho.ipltalls,   fr.  L.   hospdalis.      See 

Hospital,  and  cf.  Hotel.]     1.  An  inn.    iArchaw^  Foe. 

So  pass  I  Ifislcl.  hall,  and  grange.  Trnrnmn. 

2  A  small,  unendowed  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
\Obs  1  ITolln.^hed. 

Hos'tel-er  (-er),  n.    [See  Hostel,  and  cf.  Hostleb.] 

1.  Tlie  keeper  of  a  hostel  or  inn. 

2.  A  student  in  a  hostel,  or  small  imendowed  ool  ege 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     [Obs.-]         ..„,,,  -r"''"'- 

Hos'tel-ry  (hSs'tS-rJ ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hm^telne,  hos- 
telnie,  oslelrie,  OF.  hoslelcrir,  fr.  hostel.  See  Hostel.] 
Anion;  a  lodging  house.  [Archaic^  Chaucer.  "Home- 
ly brought  up  in  a  rude  hostelry."    B.  Jonson. 

Come  with  mc  to  the  hostrlnj.  Lmial'dlou:. 

Host'ess  (host'8s),  71.     [OF.  hostesse,  osle.ve.     See 

Host  a  landlord.]      1.  A  female  host ;   a  woman  who 

hospit.ably  entertains  guests  at  lier  house.  .V«.'/.. 

2.  A  woman  who  entertains  guests  for  compensation  ;  ; 
a  female  innkeeper.  '  '^"■';- 

Host'ess-Ship,  ti.  Tlie  character,  personality,  or  ol- 
fice  of  a  hostess.  „        ,     „,       ''"■■'■• 

Hos'Ue  (hOs'tl),  71.  [F.  See  Ist  Host.]  The  conse- 
crated wafer  ;  the  host.  [Obs.-i  Up.  Burnrl. 
Hos'tUe  (hSs'tTl;  277),  «.  [L.  ho.tttUs,  from  ho.-:t,s 
enemy  :  cf.  F.  hostile.  See  Host  an  army.]  Belongini; 
or  appropriate  to  an  enemy  ;  showing  the  disposition  of 
an  enemy  ;  showing  ill  will  and  malevolence,  or  a  desire 
to  thwart  and  injure  ;  occupied  by  an  enemy  or  enemies ; 
inimical ;  unfriendly  ;  as,  a  hostile  force ;  ho.ililc  inten- 
tions ;  a  hn.'!lile  country ;  ho.'itlle  to  a  sudden  change. 

Syn.-- Warlike;  inimical;  unfriendly;  antagonistic; 
opposed  ;  adverse  ;  opposite  ;  contrary  ;  repugnant. 

Hos'tile.  71.  An  enemy  ;  esp.,  an  American  Indian  in 
arms  against  the  whites ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 
rCoW,:,]  f-  "■  Shcntlan. 

Hos'tllely,  "ilr.     In  a  hostile  manner. 
HoB-tll'1-ty  (hris-tll'l-tj),  n.:  pi.  Hostilities  (-tli). 
[L.  hoslllllas:  cf.  F.  hn.%t lUtl' .T,   1.  State  of  being  hostile  ; 
public  or  private  enmity ;  unfriendliness  ;  animosity. 

Ih'*tilit^l  being  thus  Huspendcd  with  Frnncc.     Ihonmrd. 
2.  An  act  ot  an  open  enemy;  a  hostile  deed  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  acts  ot  warfare  ;  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
Wc  have  .bowed  ourselve.  ceniT(.u«  ndversarie.  . ..  and  have 
carried  on  even  our  hoUilitir,  with  liiimanlly.  yit/d'.i"  w. 

Ho  who  proceed,  to  wanton  /,o.«i;fU/,  often  provokeion  enemy 
where  be  might  have  a  friend.  lia'ti. 

Syn.  — Animosity;  enmity;  opposition;  violence;  ng- 
creHsion  ;  contention  ;  warfare. 
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Hos'tU-lze   (hi5a'tTl-iz),   V.  I.    To  make  hostile;  to 

caiLseto  l,..oii.,aneuemy.     [06s.]  A.. Seward 

Host'ing  I  ho.,t'IiiB),7i.    [From  Host  an  army.]  [06s.] 

1.  An  •■ncomiter  ;  a  battle.  "Fierce  Aostoiy."  Millon. 

2.  .^.  luuslt-r  or  review.  SpP7is€r. 
Hos'tler  (liOs'ler  or  os'ler;  277),  7i.      [OE.  hosteler, 

osteler,  innkeeper,  OF.  hosteller,  ¥.  hotelier.  See  Hos- 
tel, and  cf.  Hospitalee,  Hostelee.]  1.  An  iimkeeper. 
[06s.]    See  Hosteler. 

2.  The  person  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn  or 
stable ;  hence,  any  one  who  takes  care  of  horses ;  a 
groom  ;  —  so  called  because  the  innkeeper  formerly  at- 
tended to  this  duty  iu  person. 

3.  {Railroad)  The  person  who  takes  charge  of  a  loco- 
motive when  it  is  left  by  the  engineer  after  a  trip. 

Host'less  (liost'les),  a.  Inhospitable.  [06s.]  "A 
ho.-:lless  liou„."  Spenser. 

HOSt'ry  (huot'ry).  71.  [OE.  hosterie,  osterie,  OF.  hos- 
terie.  See  Host  a  landlord.]  1.  A  hostelry  ;  an  inn  or 
lodging  bouse.     [06s.]  Marlowe. 

2.  A  stable  for  horses.    [06s.]  Johnson. 

Hot  (lii3t),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hote.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Hot  (h5t),  a.  ICompar.  Hotter  (-ter) ;  mperl.  Hot- 
test (-t8.st).]  [OE.  hot,  hat,  AS.  hat;  akin  to  OS.  liet, 
D.heet,  OHG.  heiz,  G.  Aei'ss,  led.  heitr,  Sw.  /iff,  Dan. 
heed,  hed  ;  cf.  Goth.  heilO  fever,  hais  torch.   Cf.  Heat.] 

1.  Having  much  sensible  heat ;  exciting  the  feeling  of 
warmth  in  a  great  degree;  very  warm ;— opposed  to 
cold,  and  exceeding  u-arjn  in  degree  ;  as,  ahot  stove  ;  hot 
water  or  air.    "  A  hot  venison  pasty."  Shal.. 

2.  Characterized  by  heat,  ardor,  or  animation ;  easily 
excited;  fiery;  vehement;  passionate;  violent;  eager. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hot.  iind  revengeful.       Dn/tlen. 
There  was  mounting  in  hut  haste.  Ji'iron. 

3.  Lustful;  lewd;  lecherous.  Shak. 

4.  Acrid;  biting;  pungent;  as,  ftof  as  mustard. 
Hot  bed  (Iron  Mannf.).  an  iron  platform  in  a  rollmg 

mill,  on  which  hot  bars,  rails,  etc.,  are  laid  to  cool.  -  Hot 
walll</</ii/fni/i;/l,  a  wall  provided  with  flues  for  the  con- 
duLtiug  of  heat,  to  hasten  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  or  the 
ripening  of  fruit.— Hot  woU(r./ii'/i 


HO  Engines},  a  re- 
ccVtaclc  for  the  hot  water  dr.auni  from  the  condenser  by 
the  air  pump.  This  water  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  being 
drawn  from  the  hot  well  by  the  feed  pump.—  In  hot  water 
li^'e/. I,  ill  trouble  ;  in  difficulties.    [Collou.] 

Syn.  — Burning;  fiery;  fervid;  glowing;  eager;  ani- 
mated ;  brisk ;  vehement ;  precipitate  :  violent ;  furious  ; 
ardent ;  fervent ;  impetuous ;  irascible :  passionate ; 
hasty ;  excitable. 

Hot'tied'  (-bed  ),  71.  1.  {Gardening)  A  bed  of  earth 
heated  by  fermenting  manure  or  other  snbst.ances.  and 
covered  with  glass,  intended  for  raising  early  plants,  or 
for  nourishing  exotics. 

2.  A  place  w  hich  favors  rapid  growth  or  development ; 
as,  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 
Hot'  blast'  (blast').    See  under  Blast. 
Hot'-blOOd'ed  (-blSd'ed),  a.     Having  hot  blood;  ex- 
citable ;  high-spirited ;  irritable ;  ardent ;  passion.ate. 

Hot'-bralned'  (-brand'),  a.  Ardent  in  temper;  \-\0- 
leut;  rash;  impetuous;  as,  7io(-6minfd  youth.  Dryden. 
Hotch'pot'  (h<5cli'pot'),  1  n.  [F.  hochepot,  fr.  hocher 
HotCh'potch' (-pBch'),  )  to  shake -fi)0(  pot;  both 
of  Dutch  or  German  origin  ;  cf.  OD.  hulspot  hotchpotch, 
D.  hotsen.  Initsen,  to  shake.  See  Hustle,  and  Pot,  and 
cf.  Hodgepodge.]  1.  A  mingled  mass;  a  confused  uux- 
ture;  a  stew  of  various  ingredients  ;  a  hodgepodge. 

A  mixture  or  hotcfipolch  of  many  tastes.  r.acnn. 

2  {Law)  A  blending  ot  property  for  equality  of  divi- 
sion, as  when  lands  given  in  frank-marriage  to  one  daugh- 
ter were,  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  blended  with 
the  lands  descending  to  her  and  to  her  sisters  from  the 
same  ancestor,  and  then  divided  in  equal  portions  aiuoiig 
all  the  daughters.  In  modern  usage,  a  mixing  together, 
or  throwing  into  a  common  mass  or  stock,  of  the  estate 
left  by  a  person  deceased  and  the  amounts  advanced  to 
any  particular  child  or  children,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  equal  division,  or  of  equalizing  the  shares^of  aU  the 
children ; 
its  value  ^ 

It^"  This  term  has  been  applied  in  cases  of  salvage. 
.Slmil  It  corresponds  in  a  measure  with  collation  in  the 
civilaiid  Scotch  law.  See  Collation,  llourier.  Tomlms. 
Hot'coc'kles  (hot'kSk'k'lz).  n.  [IM  -f  cockle,  rocUe 
being  peril,  rcnrupt.  fr.  knuckle.  Cf.  F.  mam  chniide 
(lit  hot  hand)  hotcocklcs.]  A  childish  play,  in  which 
one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who  strikes  him  or  his 
hand  placed  behind  him.  /,•■.l^^ 

Hote  (hot),  r.  I.  &  i.  Ipres.  &  imp.  Hatte  (hat'tr). 
Hot  (hot),  etc.  ;  p.  p.  Hote,  Hoten  (ho't  ii).  Hot,  etc. 
See  HioHT,  Hete.]  [Sec  Hight.]  1.  To  command  ;  to 
enjoin.     [06s.]  -P'"'*  riowman. 

2.  To  promise.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  bo  called ;  to  be  named.    [06s.] 

There  llv  I  was  wont  to  hole  Aieilc.  

Now  bi::lu  1  I'hilostrate,  not  worth  a  mitc.     Chaficcr. 
Ho-tel'  (ht-tEl'),  71.     [F.  hotel,  OF.  hostel.    See  Hos- 
tel.]    1.  A  house  for  entcrt.ainiiig  strangers  or  travel- 
ers ;  an  inn  or  public  house,  of  the  better  class. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence  of  a  per- 
son of  rank  or  wealth.  .,    I    ,1 
llH6'tel'-de-viUc'(S  ttl'dc-vfl'),7i.  [F.]  A  city  hall 

or  tOWIlholIM'.  r.,  .,         .    .  ■.-    , 

r  Ho'tel  -Dleu'  (S'tSldyS'),  n.    [F.]    A  hospital. 

Hot'en  (liC'i'nl. />.;).  of  Hote. 

Hot'toot'iliSt'toot'),  m(i'.  Inhaste;  foothot.  {Colloq.^ 

Hot'-head'  (-hCd'),  n.  A  violent,  i.assionatc  person  ; 
a  hasty  or  iiii].etuoii8  person  ;  as,  the  rant  of  a  hot-head. 

Hot'-head'ed.  a.  Fiery;  violent;  rash;  hasty;  lui- 
petunus ;  vehement.  Macanlay. 

Hot'house'  (-lions'),  71.  1.  A  house  kept  warm  to 
shelter  tr-nder  plants  and  shrubs  from  the  cold  air ;  a 
place  in  which  the  plants  of  warmer  climates  may  bo 
reared,  and  fruits  ripened. 

2.  A  bagnio,  or  bathing  house.     [06s.]  •yiiak. 
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1  ■  the  property  advanced  being  accounted  for  at 
>  when  given.  Bouvter.     Tomlms. 
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3.  A  brothel ;  a  baRnio.     [O/w.]  B,  JoTison. 

4.  {I'll/ (>>''/)  A  Iioivted  room  iur  drying  RTeen  ware. 
Hot'-Uv'erod   (li5t'lTv'5rd),  a.      Of   an  excitalile  or 

irritable  teiii|)eraiuent;  iraH('ibl(\  Milton. 

Hot'lyi  (tdv.  [l''rom  Hot,  '/.]  1.  In  a  liot  or  fiery 
maimer  ;  ardently ;  vehemently  ;  violently  ;  luiHtily  ;  aa, 
a  Htav,'  hothi  pursued. 

2.  Ill  a  iii.stful  manner  ;  lnstfnlly.  Drylrji. 

Hot'-mOUthed'  (-moutlid'),  a.     HeadHtronR. 

That  liot-iiLuntlicil  bcn^t  that  bears  against  tlic  curb.    Dnj'len. 

Hot'ness,  n.     1.  The  cinality  or  stato  of  beinp  hot. 

2.  Heat  or  cxe'tiMuent  of  mind  or  manner;  violence; 
vehemenco  ;  imin-tno.^ity  ;  ardor;  fnry.  Af.  Arnold. 

Hot'press'  l-l"'^-^').  ^'-  ^  To  apply  heat  to,  in  iron- 
jnnction  witli  nieLliauical  pressure,  lor  tiie  purpose  of 
piving  a  Hinooth  and  glossy  surface,  or  to  express  oil, 
etc. ;  as,  to  hotpress  paper,  linen,  etc. 

Hot'pressed'  (-prSsf),  «.  Pressed  while  heat  is  ap- 
plied.     Siv  UilTPRESS,  V.  t. 

Hot'-shorl'  (-short'),  a.  {Metal.)  More  or  less  brittle 
wlicn  lieated  ;  a-s,  hot-short  iron. 

Hot'-spirit-ed  (-sptr'Tt-Sd),  «.  Having  a  fiery  spirit ; 
hot-lieaded. 

Hot'spur'  (-spflr'),  n.  [Hot  -\-  spur.']  A  rasih,  hot- 
lu-adeil  man.  Iloluushed. 

Hot'spur,  Hot'spurrea'  (-spflrdO,  <t.  Violent;  im- 
petuous ;  lieaditron::.  Spenser.     Paichnm. 

Horton-tot  ()iota'n-toL),  n.  [D.  Hottentot ;— BO 
called  from  hot  and  tot,  two  fiyllablea  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  tliL'ir  lauKuage.  Wvd<junod.'\  1-  {Ethnol.) 
One  of  a  degraded  and  savage  race  of  South  Africa,  with 
yellowisli  brown  complexion,  high  check  bonea,  and 
woolly  hair  growing  in  tufts. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots,  which  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  clicking  sounds. 

Hottentot  cherry  {l>ot.),  a  South  African  plant  of  the 
genus  <'irs\//ir  ( f '.  /iiiiin-o-fin'ir\  having  handsome  foliagt', 
with  tieni-ndlv  incnnspicunus  white  or  green  flowers. 
Loudon.  —  Hottentot's  bread.    {£ot.)  See  ElepkanVs  J'oot 

(q),  under  ELErnANT. 

Hot'teu-tot-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  term  employed  to  de- 
scribe one  of  tlie  varieties  of  stammering.  Tylor. 

Hou'dah  (hou'du),  n.     See  Howdah. 

Hough  (hSk),  n.     Same  as  Hock,  a  joint. 

Hough,  ''.  /.  [_imp.  &  p.  p.  HouGHBD  (hSkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rh.  n.  Houghing.]     Same  as  Hock,  to  liamstring. 

Hough,  n.  [Cf.  D.  hak.  Cf.  Hack.]  An  adz  ;  a  hoe. 
lOhs.]  Tip.  Stillingfieet. 

Hough,  V.  t.     To  cut  with  a  hoe.     \_Obs.^       Johnson. 

Houlet  (hou'ISt),  n.     (Zo'iU.)  An  owl.     See  Howlet. 

Hoult  (holt),  71.  A  piece  of  woodland;  a  small  wood. 
[Oh.^.]     See  Holt. 

Hound  (iiound),  n.  [OE.  hound,  hund,  dog,  AS. 
hund ;  akin  to  OS.  &■  OFries.  hund,  D.  hond,  G.  hnnd, 
OHG.  hunt,  Icel.  hundr^  Dan.  &  Sw.  hund,  Goth,  hunds, 
and  prob.  to  Lith.  szii,  Ir.  &  Gael,  cu,  L.  canis,  Gr. 
KviMv,  Kvvoqy  Skr.  <;v(in.  V229.  Cf.  Canine,  Cynic, 
Kennel.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  dog, 
usually  having  large,  drooping  ears,  esp.  one  which  hunts 
game  by  scent,  as  the  foxhound,  bloodhound,  deerhound, 
but  also  used  for  various  breeds  of  fleet  hunting  dogs, 
as  the  greyhound,  boarbouud,  etc. 

Jiuunds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs.      Shnl-. 

2.  A  despicable  person.   "Boy!  false  hound .' ^^  Shak. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  houndtish. 

4.  /A.  {Xauf.)  Projections  at  the  masthead,  serving 
as  a  support  for  the  trestletrees  and  top  to  rest  on. 

5.  A  side  bar  used  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  run- 
ning gear  of  a  vehicle. 

To  follow  the  hounds,  to  hunt  with  hounds. 

Hound,  '■.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hounded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vfj.  n.  Hounding.]  1.  To  set  on  the  chase  ;  to  incite  to 
pursuit ;  as,  to  hound  a  dog  at  a  hare  ;  to  hound  on  pur- 
suers. Ahp.  Branihall. 

2.  To  hunt  or  cliase  with  hounds,  or  as  with  hounds. 

VEstrnnrie. 

Hound'llsh' (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  small  shark"  of 
the  genus  Galeus  or  Mustelns,  of  wliich  there  are  several 
species,  as  the  smooth  iionndfish  {G.  canis)  of  Europe 
and  America  ;  —  called  also  houndshark^  and  dogfish. 


Smooth  lloundfish  (Gcikus  cants).' 


'^^^  Tlie  European  nursehound,  or  small-spotted  dog- 
fish, is  Sci/lh'uiii  caiiicnta;  the  rough  ]ioundfli5h,  or 
large-spotteil  dogfish,  is  S.  catubts.  The  name  lias  also 
somiHiines  l>e en  applied  to  the  bluefisli  (i*o/;ia/o?*t«s  sal- 
tatrir\  ami  to  tlie  silver  gar. 

Hounding,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  hounds. 

2.  (iV(n(/.)  Tlie  part  of  a  mast  below  the  hounds  and 
above  the  deck. 

Hound' a'-tongne'  (houndz'tungO,  n.  [AS.  hundes 
tunge.]  {Bot.)  A  biennial  weed  {Cijnoglossuni  ojficinole), 
with  soft  tongue-shaped  leaves,  and  an  otfensive  udor. 
It  bears  nutlets  covered  with  barbed  or  hooked  prickles. 
Called  also  dog^s-tongue. 

Houp  (hoop"^),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Hoopoe,     [06^.] 

Hour  (our),  n.  [OE.  hour,  our,  hore,  ure,  OF.  hore, 
ore,  ure,  F.  heure,  L.  hora,  fr.  Gr.  uipa,  orig.,  a  definite 
space  of  time,  fixed  by  natural  laws  ;  hence,  a  season, 
the  time  of  the  day,  an  hour.  See  Year,  and  cf.  Horo- 
i/)QE,  Horoscope.]  1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  ; 
sixty  minutes. 

2.  The  time  of  the  day,  as  expressed  in  hours  and 
minutes,  and  indicated  by  a  timepiece ;  as,  what  is  the 
hour  f     At  what  hoitr  shall  we  meet  ? 

3.  Fixed  or  appointed  time;  conjuncture;  a  particu- 


Ilourgluss. 


lar  time  or  occasion  ;  an,  the  hour  of  greateiit  peril ;  tbo 
man  for  tho  hour. 

Woniiui.  .  ,  .  mine  Aowr  in  not  yet  come.    John  ii.  4. 
Thin  ifi  your  limit;  und  tlie  power  of  darknewH.   Lukv  xxii.  M. 

4.  pi.  (Ii.  C  Ch.)  Certain  prayers  to  bo  repeated  at 
stated  times  of  tho  day,  as  matiiiH  and  vespers. 

5.  A  mea.suro  of  distance  traveled. 

N'ilvoordfn,  three  lioura  from  UrufigeU.    J.  P.  Pelem. 

After  houra,  aft(>r  the  time  appointed  for  one's  regular 
labor.  —  Canonical  hours.  See  uiidiT  Canonical.  --  Hour 
angle  (A.ttrun.)^  the  angle  between  tho  hour  circle  nassing 
through  a  given  l)ody,  and  the  meridian  of  a  pia<-e.  — 
Hour  elrcle.  t.\sti"ii.)  tn)  Anv 'iifl'' of  tin- sphere  jiass- 
ing  thr.pii^;)!  Ilic  luM  pnlr.s  (.t  t!M-<-.|nat"f  ;  ''Sl..,  .uicof  tho 
cirri. 'H  drawn  mi  ;tii  ;iililici;d  ^;l'.ln■  tlir.iut;Ii  1  lie  pnh'w,  and 
dividing,'  till'  fi|ii;tt'ir  iiitn  spans  (.f  l')'^,  or  (im-  hour.  e;irh. 
\t>i  A  riiclc  iiijoii  an  fi|u:it'iri;d  trli'-srupe  lying  parallel  to 
the  i)laiie  of  the  imiIIi'h  eipKilnr.  and  gr.aduated  ill  liours 
and  Hiilidivi.sioiis  1)1  hitiirn  ot  riKlit  asi'ciinion.  ('■)  A  small 
bra.sK  (inh-  at  I  a.ln-.l  l<.  th"  iinrtli  pnl-  of  an  artificial 
Klolie,  and  dividrd  into  twrnty-lnur  i.arts  or  hour^.  It  is 
used  to  mark  'lilt'T.  inrs  ••{  \iui--  in  winUiiit;  pmlilcins  on 
the  ulobe.  -Hour  hand,  tlie  liaiid  or  iiidi-x  wliicli  hIiovvs 
the  hour  on  atimeitioce.  Hour  line,  io)  (Astniit.)  A  liii" 
indicating  tho  hour,  ib)  (Dialing)  A  line  on  wliicli  llic 
shallow  falls  at  a  given  hour ;  tho  intersection  of  an  hour 
circle  witli  tho  face  of  the  dial.  —  Hour  plate,  tlu^  plate 
of  a  timepiece  on  wliieh  the  hours  are  marked  ;  the  dial. 
Locke.  —  Sidereal  hour,  tlie  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  nide- 
real  day.  —  Solar  hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  sr'lar 
day.  — The  small  houra,  the  early  hours  f)f  tlie  UKirninf,', 
as  one  o'cloi-k.  two  o'rloctt,  etc.  —  To  keep  good  hours, 
to  be  regular  in  going  to  bed  early. 

Hour'glaS3''  (our'^las'),  n.  An  instrument  for  iiieasur- 
ing  time,  esjjecially  tlie  interval  of  an  hour. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  having  two  com- 
partments, from  the  uppermost  of  which  a 
quantity  of  sand,  water,  or  mercury  occu- 
pies an  hour  in  running  through  a  small 
aperture  into  the  lower. 

[13^  A  similar  instrument  measuring  any 
other  interval  of  time  takes  its  name  from 
the  interval  measured  ;  as,  a  hiilf-h'>ur  n/n.s-s, 
a  hfdf-uiinute  glass.  A  thrrr-niiuntr  glass  is 
sometimes  called  an  egg-gla.ss^  from  being 
used  to  time  the  boiling  of  egga. 

Hou'rl  (bou'ri),  V.  :  pi.  Houris  (-riz). 
[Per. //f/rX,  hura,  hur ;  akin  to  Ar.  hur,  pi.  of  ahwar 
beautiful-eyed,  black-eyed.]  A  nymph  of  paradise;  — 
so  called  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Hour'ly  (our'lj).  a.  Happening  or  done  every  hour  ; 
occurring  hour  by  hour ;  frequent ;  often  repeated  ;  re- 
newed hour  by  hour  ;  continual. 

In  hoitrhj  expectation  of  a  martyrdom.  Sharp. 

Hourly,  adv.     Every  hour;  frequently;  continually. 
Great  was  their  strife,  ^vhich  hourbj  was  renewed.    Dri/rlcn. 

Hours  (ourz),  n.;)/.  [A  translation  of  L.  florae  (Gr. 
^^pai).  See  Hour.]  {M>/th.)  Goddesses  of  the  seasons, 
or  of  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Ln  I  where  the  rnsy-bnsomcd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear.  Grn>i. 

Hous'age  (houz'aj),  n.  [From  House.]  A  fee  for 
keeping  goods  in  a  house.     [7?.]  Chambers. 

House  (hous),  n.  :  pi.  Houses  (houz'^z).  [OE.  hous, 
Jins,  AS.  hits  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  hus,  D.  huis,  OHG. 
hns,  G.  haus,  Icel.  hus.^  Sw.  hns,  Dan.  hmis,  Goth,  gud- 
hus,  house  of  God,  temple  ;  and  prob.  to  E.  hide  to  con- 
ceal. See  Hide,  and  cf.  Hoard,  Husband,  Hussy.  Hus- 
tings.] 1.  A  structure  intended  or  used  as  a  habitation 
or  shelter  for  animals  of  any  kind ;  but  especially,  a  build- 
ing or  edifice  for  the  habitation  of  mau ;  a  dwelling 
place ;  a  mansion. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in  ;  not  to  look  on.        P^acon. 
Bees  will)  >;mokc  and  dnves  with  noisome  stench 
Are  from  tlicir  hives  and  h'lusc'n  driven  away.  Shak. 

2.  Household  affairs  j  domestic  concerns  ;  particularly 
in  the  phrase  to  keep  house.     See  below. 

3.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  same  house  ;  a  household. 

One  that  feared  God  with  all  Ins  house.       Acts  x.  2. 

4.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred ; 
a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ;  a  tribe  ;  especially, 
a  noble  family  or  an  illustrious  race ;  as,  the  house  of 
Austria;  the  house  of  Hanover;  the  house  of  Israel. 

The  last  remaining:!:  pillar  of  their  h>iii.<:p. 

The  one  traneinUter  of  their  ancient  name.       Tntmison. 

5.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  or  other  govern- 
ment assembled  in  parliament  or  lep'slature  ;  a  body  of 
men  united  in  a  legislative  capacity  ;  as,  the  House  of 
Lords;  the  House  of  Connnons;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  also,  a  quorum  of  such  a  body.  See  Con- 
gress, and  Parliament. 

6.  {Com.)  A  firm,  or  commercial  establishment. 

7.  A  public  house  ;  an  inn  ;  a  hotel. 

8.  {Astrol.)  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens,  as  divided 
by  six  circles  intersecting  at  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon,  used  by  astrologers  in  noting  the  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  casting  horoscopes  or 
nativities.  The  houses  were  regarded  as  fixed  in  re- 
spect to  the  horizon,  and  numbered  from  the  one  at  the 
eastern  horizon,  called  the  ascendant,  first  house,  or 
house  o//j/e,  downward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
revolution,  the  stars  and  planets  passing  tlirough  them 
in  the  reverse  order  every  twenty-four  hours. 

9.  A  square  on  a  chessboard,  regarded  as  the  proper 
place  of  a  piece. 

10.  An  audience  ;  an  assembly  of  hearers,  as  at  a  lec- 
ture, a  theater,  etc. ;  as,  a  thin  or  a  full  house. 

11.  The  body,  as  the  habitation  of  the  soul. 

This  mortal  house  I  'U  ruin, 
Do  CfBsur  what  he  can.  Shak. 

12.  [With  an  adj.,  as  narrow,  dark,  etc.]  The  grave. 
"Tlie  narrow  house."  Brgant. 

[^^  House  is  much  used  adjectively  and  as  the  first 
element  of  compounds.  The  sense  is  usually  obvious ; 
as.  house  cricket.  housp-n\2iii\,  house  painter,  housewor"^. 

House  ant  iZO'iL),  a  very  small,  yellowish  brown  ant 
{Mgrmica  molrsta  i,  which  "often  infests  houses,  and  some- 


times becomes  a  preat  peht.  —  Hous«ofBUhopif/*ro/.  ^f/f*, 
f'h.),  riiM)  of  Uir  two  bodii'S  (-■onii)OKintc  a  geni;ral  conven- 
tion, tin-  other  boti^j  the  Hoiiw  <»/  Ch-ri-al  and  Lay  Dep- 
utie«.  —  Hou8«  boat,  a*  ovcred  Ifoat  iih'-'l  a«  a  dwidling. -- 
House  of  call,  a  plui-,  UHiiaily  a  public  house,  where  jour- 
m-ymen  eoniic<  ir-d  with  a  parli-mlar  tnOfJe  anwmble  when 
out«jf  work.  n-iulyf..r  the  r,»// of  employers.  [/Cnf/.\  Sim- 
uioud.s:—Ko^ie  car  i  Ilnilronil},  a  freight  car  with  ineloit- 
iiig  hides  and  a  roof ;  a  box  car.  —  Rouse  of  correction.  8eo 
CoKREcTioN.  —  HouAo  crIcket  {Zo'ijl.j^  a  European  cricket 
I  (irgllus  do- 
me s  t  ic  u  s),  ■ 
which  f re-  , 
quently  lives 

in  hounes,  be-  — -^^  « 

tween    tho  f^^/"        4_ 

h  r  i  c  k  H      o  f  „  , ,  ,.  .  , 

chimneys  and  European  Hou.e  Cricket, 

(iri-placf's.  It  IK  note<l  for  the  loud  ehirpinp  or  Htridula- 
tion  of  the  males.  -  Houae  dog,  a  dog  kept  in  or  about  a 
dw(dling  house.  —  Houae  finch  iZoi'l.j,  the  burion.  —House 
flag,  a  flag  denoting  tlie  commercial  hoioe  to  wliich  a  mur- 
chant  vessel  belongs.  —  House 
(ly  f/fr/j;/.).  a  common  fly  (esp. 

Mu,ra  ihimtstird),  whl<;h  iil- 
li->tH  hous.'.^  hoth  in  Knrope 
;niit  Ani'Ti<:i.  Its  larva  is  a 
iiiagt^ot  whirli  hves  in  decay- 
ing; KiibstaiK'es  or  excrement, 
about  sink  drains,  etc.  —  Houso 
of  God,  a  temple  or  church.  — 
Houio  of  111  fame.  See  lltfmiir; 
under  III,  a.  —  HouBe  martin 
' /.'I'l'.l.)^  a  common  Kuropeau 
swallow  (Hirnuito  inhirai.  It 
has  feathered  feet,  ami  builds 
its  nest  of  mud  against  the 
walls  of  buildings.  Called  also  Houkc  FIv  (.Vksco  »lonifsU- 
house  .swallow,  an<l  window  f"'-  '\  *7"';f"-t'''-  nnich  en- 
martin.  -  House  mouse  (Zo6L\     '"l;'^'' : '' Maxillarv  I'alpl ; 


d  Luhiiiin. 


tlie  common  monne  (jI/"\  //?».v-l        i.  t    „      «.**,,».,« 
r.//...v'.  -Houae    physician,    the      c/irJ.'  r     '^  "''     '    '^ 

resid-iit  mcdicaf  ad%  Imt  of  a  ^I'"^"^"^- 
hospital  or  other  piibli.*  institution.  -  House  snake  (Zool.), 
tlie  iiiillt  snake.  -  Houae  sparrow  tZo'fd.},  the  common  Eu- 
ropean ^par^ow  i /'ti.sser  dontestirus}.  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  America,  where  it  has  become  very 
abundant.  eKi>.  m  cities.  Called  also  thatch  sparrow. — 
Eouae  spider  iZonl.),  any 
spider  whicli  habitually 
lives  in  houses.  Among 
the  mn.st  common  species 
are  Theridinm  trjiiilario- 
rum  and  TeiiPuoria  do- 
mi'stii-a.  —  Houae  surgeon, 
the  resident  snrii^eon  ot  a 
liospital.  —  House  wren 
(Zoi'il.  I,  tli'Tomiriun  wren 
of    the    Eastern    United  ^ 

States  {Troglodytes    Hoii^e  SpidtT  (Thrrulv.m  tepuhv 


tri'i/nn  i. 


It 


common 


■iorwii).  Somewhat  enlarged, 
about  bouses  and  in  gardens,  and  is  noted  for  its  vivac- 
ity, and  Iniid  nnisical  notes.  See  Wken.  -  Religious  houae, 
amo-i;i  ti  rv  iir  iinivcMt.  —  The  Whits  House,  the  ofti<'ial 
residi'iu-r  <if  tin-  Pr.-sident  of  the  United  States;  — 
lience.  rolluiiuiully.  the  office  of  President.  —  To  bring 
down  the  house.  See  under  Bring.  —  To  keep  house,  to 
maintain  an  independent  domestic  establishment. —To 
keep  open  house,  to  entertain  friends  at  all  times.^ 
Syn.  — Dwelling  ;  residence;  abode.  See  Ten-ement, 
House  (houz).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Housed  (houzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Housing.]  [AS.  ftusian.'\  1.  To  take  or 
put  into  a  house  ;  to  shelter  under  a  roof ;  to  cover  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  to  jjrotect  by  covering ; 
as,  to  house  one's  family  in  a  comfortable  home;  to 
house  farming  utensils  ;  to  house  cattle. 

At  length  have  houi^ed  me  in  a  humble  shed.       Young. 

fhimc  your  choicest  carnations,  or  rather  set  them  under  a 

penthouse.  Ki-elyn. 

2.  To  drive  to  a  shelter.  Shak. 

3.  To  admit  to  residence  ;  to  harbor. 

P:illaiHus  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots.    .Sir  P.  Si'lnKy. 

4.  To  deposit  and  cover,  as  in  the  grave.  Sandys. 

5.  {Nauf.)  To  stow  in  a  safe  place  ;  to  take  dowii  and 
make  safe  ;  as,  to  house  the  upper  spars. 

House,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  ;  to  abide ; 
to  dwell ;  to  lodge. 

You  shall  not  house  with  me.  .v/lrri-. 

2.  (Astrol.)  To  have  a  position  in  one  of  the  houses. 
See  House,  n.,  8.    "Where  Saturn  houses.''^         Dryden. 

HouseHJOte'  (hous'bot-'),  "•  IHouse  -4-  bole.']  (Law) 
Wood  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  repairing  the  house  and 
for  fuel.     This  latter  is  often  called  jirebote.     See  Bote. 

HouseT)reak'er  (-brak'er),  7i.  One  who  is  guilty  of 
the  criini-  of  lionsebreakinR. 

Houselireak'lng,  n.  The  act  of  breaking  open  and 
entering,  with  a  felonious  purpose,  the  dwelling  bouse  of 
anotlier,  wliether  done  by  day  or  night.  See  Bueglaby, 
and  To  break  n  house,  under  Break. 

House Hiuild'er  (-blld  er),  n.  One  whose  business  ia 
to  build  houses  ;  a  housewright. 

House'carr  (-karl').  »•  [OE.  huscarle.  See  House, 
and  Carl.]  (Eng.  Arrh.rol.)  A  household  servant;  also, 
one  of  the  bodvguard  of  King  Canute. 

Household'  (-hold')»  n.  1.  Those  who  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  and  compose  a  family. 

And  calls,  without  affecting  airs. 

ili>,  lioiist  hold  twice  a  d.iy  to  prayers.  .^icifl. 

2.  A  line  of  ancestry ;  a  race  or  hou.se.     [06^.]    Shak. 

House'hoM^  a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  family ; 
domestic;  as.  household  fumitMre;  household  atfsdrs. 

Household  bread,  bread  made  in  the  house  for  common 
use  ;  li.'Ti'.-.hn-.iathat  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  [Obs.] 
—  Household  gods  < /^o?/*.  .^/()'/<7-'.  the  gods  presiding  over 
the  house  and  family  ;  the  Lores  and  Pnialrs;  hence,  all 
objects  endeared  by  association  with  home. —Household 
troops,  troops  appointed  to  attend  and  guard  the  sov- 
ereign or  his  residence. 

Houseliold  er  (-er),  n.  The  master  or  head  of  a 
family :  one  who  occupies  a  house  with  his  family. 

Towns  in  which  almost  everv  householdrr  was  an  Enplish 
Protectant.  '  J/acaulay. 

Compound  householder.    See  under  Cobipou^td.  a. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    ftp,    Um ;    pity ;    food^   foTot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Honse^eep'er  (houslteiyer),  n.  1.  One  who  occu- 
pies a  house  witli  liia  family  ;  a  householder ;  tlie  master 
or  mistress  of  a  family.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  does,  or  oversees,  the  work  of  keeping 
house;  as,  his  wife  is  a  good  /tousekeeper ;  often,  a 
womar  hired  to  superintend  the  servants  of  a  house- 
hold and  manage  the  ordinary  domestic  aflairs. 

3,  One  who  exercises  hospitality,  or  has  a  plentiful 
anrl  hospitable  household.     [Oftjf.]  Sir  H.  Woilon. 

4-  One  who  keeps  or  stays  much  at  home.     \B..'\ 

You  are  manifest  housekeepers.  Shak. 

5.  A  house  dog.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

House  Tieep^ing,  n.  1.  The  state  of  occupymg  a 
dwelling  house  as  a  householder. 

2.  Care  of  domestic  concerns;  management  of  a  house 
and  home  affairs. 

3.  Hospitahty;  a  liberal  and  hospitable  table  ;  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.     lObs.'] 

Tel!  me.  softly  and  hastily,  what's  in  the  pnntry  ? 
Small  housdceepinu  t-nough,  taid  Phiibe.  ^"    »  ■  ■^*^»". 

HoaseTseeping,  a.  Domestic ;  used  in  a  family ; 
as.  Ao'/'/.c;:'"-^/ <ommodities.  ,    .  r,    ,  -     , 

Hou'sel  Ui'u'zel),  7J.  [OE.  housel,  husel,  Ab. /nisec  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  husl,  Goth,  hunsl  a  sacrifice.]  The  eucha- 
rist.     lArchaic^  Rom.  of  R.     Temiyson. 

Hou'sel,  V.  t.  [AS.  husHan.}  To  admmister  the 
eucharist  to.     [^rc/anV] 

Houseleek'  (hous'lek'),  "■     {House 
A  succulent  plaut  of  the  genus  Sem- 
pervivum  {S.  tectorum),  originally  a 
native  of  subalpine  Europe,  but  now 
found  very  generally  on  old  walls    f^ 
and  roofs.     It  is  very  tenacious  of    - 
life  under  drought  and   heat ;  — 
called  also  ayegrecn. 

Hous&less,  a.  Destitute  of  the 
shelter  of  a  house ;  shelterless ; 
homeless;  as,  a  houseless  wanderer. 

House 'less-nesSi  n.    The  state  of  being  houseless. 

HOUSeline'  (-lin'),  n.  {Xaut.)  A  small  line  of  three 
strands  used  for  seizing  ;  — called  also  housing.      Totten. 

HouseHing  (-ITng),  a.    Same  as  Hocsling. 

House'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  female  servant  employed 
to  do  housework,  esp.  to  take  care  of  the  rooms. 

Housemaid's  knee  {Mcd.\  a  swelling  over  tlie  knee,  due 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  bursa  m  the  front  of  the  knee- 
pan  ;  —  so  called  because  frequently  occurrnig  m  servant 
girls  who  work  upon  their  knees. 

House'mate'  (-matO»  «•  One  who  dwells  in  the  same 
bouse  with  another.  -R-  Broicnmg. 

House'room'  (-room'),  «•  Room  or  place  in  a  house  ; 
as,  to  cive  any  one  houseroom. 

House-warm  ing  (-warm'ing),  n.  A  feast  or  merry- 
making made  by  or  for  a'ifamily  or  business  firm  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  a  new  house  or  premises.  Johnson. 

House-Wile^  (hous'wif  ;    277),  n.      \_Housf!  +  iv'/e. 

Cf.  Hdssy.]    1.  The  wife  of  a  householder  ;  the  mistress 

of  a  family ;  the  female  head  of  a  household.  Shak. 

He  a  good  husband,  a  good  kouseicift:  she.         Dryden. 

2.  (Usually  pronounced  huz'Tf.)  [See  HussT,  in  this 
sense.]  A  little  case  or  bag  for  materials  used  in  sew- 
ing, and  for  other  articles  of  female  work  ;  —  called  also 
hu.^su-     [Written  also  hnsu-ife.']  P.  Skelton. 

3."  A  hussy.     [/;.]   [Usually  written  hustvi/e.']    Shak. 

Sailor's  bouBewife,  a  ditty-bag. 

House'wlfe/  (hous'wif ), )  v.  t.    To  manage  with  skill 

House'Wlve'  (-wiv'),  j  and  economy,  as  a  house- 
wife or  other  female  manager  ;  to  economize. 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  emce  they  have 
well  housewivc'l.  Fuller. 

House'wlle'ly  (hous'^vif'lJO,  a.  Pertaining  or  appro- 
priate to  a  housewife  ;  domestic  ;  economical ;  prudent. 
A  good  sort  of  woman.  ladylike  and  housewiftty.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Honse'wil'er-y  (hous'wifer-J  ;  277),  n.  The  business 
of  the  mistress  of  a  family ;  female  management  of  do- 
iiifrtic  conceriiB. 

House'work'  (-u-flrk'),  n.  The  work  belonging  to 
hou:«-k>-i-iiiiiK  ;  especially,  kitchen  work,  sweeping,  scrub- 
bing, l>*'d  making,  and  the  like. 

House'wright'  (-rif),  ti.     A  builder  of  houses. 

Hou3'ing  Oiouz'Ing),  71.  [From  House.  In  some  of 
itfi  b^•Ii^'_■a  tlii-^  word  has  been  confused  with  the  follow- 
ing word.]  1.  The  act  of  putting  or  receiving  under 
shelter ;  the  state  of  dwelling  in  a  habitation. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  covers ;  houses,  taken  col- 
lectively. Fabyan. 

3.  {Arch.)  («)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid,  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  part  of  another,  as  the  end  of  one 
timber  in  the  side  of  another.     (6)  A  niche  for  a  statue. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  frame  or  support  for  holding  something 
in  pla<:e,  as  journal  boxes,  etc. 

6.  (Naut.)  {a)  That  portion  of  a  m.ist  or  bowsprit 
which  is  beneath  the  deck  or  within  the  vessel,  (h)  A 
covering  or  protection,  as  an  awning  over  the  deck  of  a 
ithip  when  laid  up.    (c)  A  houseline.     See  Houseline. 

Hous'ing,  n.  [From  Hocsa.]  1.  A  rover  or  cloth  for 
a  liorHi'8  saddle,  as  an  ornamental  or  military  appendage  ; 
a  H.iddlecloth  ;  a  horse  dotli ;  in  plural,  trappings. 

2.  An  appendage  to  the  hames  or  collar  of  a  harness. 

Houa'Ullg(houj/lTng),a.  [See Housel.]  Sacramental; 
aa,  housHnr/  tire,     [/^.f  Spnusfr. 

Honss  (hous),  71.  [F.  hoti.<<.^r,  LL.  hnlcia^  fr.  OHG. 
hnlr.f :  akin  to  E.  hotsifr.  See  Holster,  and  cf.  2d 
Hoi;k[NO.]    A  aaddleeloth;  a  liousing.     [Olm.']    Dri/den. 

ll  Hou'tOU  (hou'tou),  n.  [From  its  note.]  (Zo'61.)  A 
beautiful  floutti  American  motniot.  Woterton. 

Houve  (houv),  n.  [AS.  /m/e.']  A  head  covering  of 
Tari'niH  kiridrt;  a  hood  ;  aroif;  a  cap.     {Ob.t.'\    Chaucer. 

Hou-yhnhnm'  (boo-Tn'm'  or  Iioo^n'm),  n.  One  of 
the  race  of  horspJi  deficril>ed  by  Swift  in  hiw  imaginary 
travel«  of  Ij*!mnel  Gulliver.  The  Houylmhnms  were 
endowed  with   reason  and  noble  qualitieft ;    nubject   to 
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them  were  the  Yahoos,  a  rarp  of  brutes  having  the  form 
and  all  the  worst  vices  of  xiieii. 

Hove  (hov),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Heate. 

Hove  short.  Hove  to,  etc.  See  To  heave  a  cable  short. 
To  heave  a  diip  lu.  etc.,  imder  Hea\-e. 

Hove,  r.  i.  &  I.  To  rise ;  to  swell ;  to  heave  ;  to  cause 
tosweU.     lObs.  OT  Seol.'i  Jlolland.    Bums. 

Hove,  »'.  i.  [OE.  hoeen.  See  Hovee.]  To  liover 
arouud  ;  to  loiter  ;  to  lurk.     [06j.]  Gou-er. 

Hov'el  (h5v'51),  n.  [OE.  horel,  hovil,  prob.  a  dim. 
fr.  AS.  hetf  house  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  /lo/ court,  yard,  Icel. 
Ao/ temple  ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  hole  to  take  shelter,  Aeu/ shel- 
ter, home.]  1.  All  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  or 
protecting  produce,  etc.,  from  the  weather.    ISrunde  ifc  C. 


a  hut. 


HUBBLE-BUBBLE 


SjTi.  — However.  At  Least.  Neveetheless.  Yet. 
These  words,  as  here  comi)ared,  have  au  adversative 
sense  in  reference  to  something  referred  to  in  the  context. 
Jiouever  is  the  most  general,  and  leads  to  a  Ihial  conclu- 
sion or  decision.  Thus  we  say,  the  truth,  hoiicvei\  haa 
not  yet  fully  come  out ;  i.  e.,  such  is  the  speaker's  con- 
clusion in  view  of  the  whole  case.  So  also  we  say,  hov:- 
ever.,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to  that  amount :  i.  e.^ 
at  all  events,  whatever  may  happen,  tliis  is  my  final  deci- 
sion. At  least  is  adversative  in  another  way.  It  points 
out  the  utmost  concession  that  can  possibly  be  required, 
and  still  marks  the  adversative  conclusion  ;  as,  <it  leasts 
tliis  must  be  done  ;  whatever  may  be  our  love  of  peate, 
we  must  at  tca.it  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience-  Afr- 
ertheiess  denotes  that  though  the  concession  be  fully 
made,  it  lias  no  bearing  on  tlie  question  ;  as,  nevertheless^ 
we  must  go  forward.  Yet  signifies  that  however  extreme 
the  supposition  or  fact  conceded  may  be,  the  constnuence 


2.  A  poor  cottage  ;  a  small,  mean  house  ,  ^..^^  „^i,t,^^.v.-..—  ^-.w^v.-.,.^..,.^  .......  ..,.,  ...^ -- 

3    (Porcelain  3Iaviif.)  A  large  conical  brick  structure     which  might  naturally  be  expected  does  not  and  will  not 
oini^d  which  the  firin.  kilns  are  grouped.  Knight,     '^^i^^^^^,^ .^S^.l i^^^^  te,1e?^''l  ^l\^ 

Cf .  "But. 
EowltZ  (houTts),  n.    A  howitzer.    lObs."] 
How'itZ-er  (hou'Its-er),  n.     [G.   hanbitze,  formerly 
?iauffnit=.,  Eohem.  hnujnicc,  orig.,  a  sling.]    {Mil.)  {a) 
A  gun  so  short  tliat  the  ^,  | — | 


aroimd  which  the  firing  kilns  are  grouped.  Aniffh 

Hov'el,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoveled  (-51d)  or  Hov- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Hoveling  or  Hovelumq.]  To  put 
in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter. 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn.       Shak. 

The  poor  are  horded  and  hustled  together.     Tennywn. 

Hov'el-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  assists  in  saving  life  and 

property  from  a  wreck  ;  a  coast  boatman.     [Written  also 

/wvellev.}     [Prov.  Sng.^  G.  P.  P.  James. 

Hov'el-ing,  n.     A  method  of  securing  a  good  draught 

iu  chimneys  by  covering  the  top,  leaving  openings  in  the 

sides,  or  by  carrying  up  two  of  the  sides  higher  than  the 

other  two.     [Written  also  hovelling.'] 

Ho'ven  (ho'v'n),  obs.  or  ai'chaic  p.  p.  of  Heave. 

Ho'ven  (liuo'v'n).  a.  Affected  with  the  disease  called 
hoove;  as,  hoven  cattle. 

Hov'er  (htiv'erj,  n.  [Et>-mol.  doubtful.]  A  cover  ;  a 
shelter;  a  protection.     \_Archaic']    Carew.    C.Kingsley. 

Hov'er,  r.  i.  [imp.  H:  p.  p.  Hoveeed  (-erd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Ho\-EBiNG.]  [OE.  hoveren,  and  hoven,  prob.  orig., 
to  abide,  linger,  and  fr.  AS.  hof  house  ;  cf.  OFries.  hovia 
to'receive  into  one's  house.  See  Hovel.]  1.  To  hang 
fluttering  in  the  air,  or  on  the  whig ;  to  remain  in  flight 
or  floatincr  about  or  over  a  place  or  object ;  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air  above  something. 

Great  flishts  of  birds  are  huvermy  about  the  bridge,  and  set- 

tUns  on  it  Addison. 

A  hovering  mist  came  BWimming  o'er  his  sight.     Drydcn. 

2.  To  hang  about ;  to  move  to  and  fro  near  a  place, 
threateningly,  watchfully,  or  irresolutely. 

Agricola  having  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast.    2tiUon. 
Jloverinrj  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill.  Shak. 

Hov'er-er  (-er),  n.  A  device  in  au  incubator  for  pro- 
tecting the  young  chickens  and  keeping  them  warm. 

Hov'er-hawk'  C-liak'),  n.     {Zo'ul.)  The  kestreL 

Hov'er-ing-ly,  odv.     in  a  hovering  manner. 

How  (hou),  adv.  [OE.  hou\  hou.,  hu,  htvut  AS.  Aw, 
from  the  same  root  as  ha-a,  hw^tt^  who,  what,  pron.  iu- 
terrop.  ;  akin  to  OS.  hiro  how,  B.  hoe,  cf.  G.  wie  liow, 
Goth,  hue  whevevrith,  hwaiica  how.  V182.  See  "Who, 
and  cf.  Why.]  1.  In  what  manner  or  way;  by  what 
means  or  process. 

How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?       John  iii.  4. 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent,  number  or  amount ;  in 
what  proportion  ;  by  what  measure  or  quantity. 

O,  how  love  I  thy  law  !  it  is  mv  meditation  all  the  day. 

I's.  cxix-  9.. 

By  Aoic  much  thev  would  diminish  the  present  extent  of  the 

sea.  so  much  thcv  would  impair  the  fertiUty,  and  fuuntams. 

and  rivers  of  the  earth.  hcntley. 

3.  For  what  reason ;  from  what  cause. 
IIow  now,  my  love  I  why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?     Shak. 

4.  In  what  state,  condition,  or  plight. 
How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  return  ?    Dryden. 

5.  By  what  name,  designation,  or  title. 
JIow  art  thou  called  ?  Shak. 

6.  At  what  price  ;  how  dear.     [Obs."] 
How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  Shak. 

f^F"  How  is  used  in  each  sense,  interrogatively,  mter- 
jectionally,  and  relatively  ;  it  is  .also  often  employed  to 
emphasize  an  interrogation  or  exclamation.  Hoiv  are 
the  mighty  fallen  !  "  2  .Sam.  i.  27.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is 
used  as  a  noun  ;  —  as,  the  hou\  the  when,  the  wherefore. 
Shelley. 

I.ctmcbc-you— don't  say  "//oif'f"  for  "What  ?"  Holmes. 

llHo-wr-adrKhou-iSi'y),  "■     [Ar.]     1.  A  traveler. 
2.  A  merchant ;  —  so  called  in  the  East  because  mer- 
chants were  formerlv  the  cliief  travelers. 

How-Tielt  (hou-be'Tt),  covj.  [Hoic  -f  6p  -f  it.]  Bo 
it  as  it  may  ;  nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding ;  although  ; 
albeit ;  yet ;  but ;  however. 

The  Mnor  — Aoif'Wr  that  I  endure  him  not  — 
Ib  of  a  cnnstant,  loving,  noble  nature.  Sliak. 

HoWdah  (hou'da),  n.  [Ar.  hawdaj.]  A  seat  or  pa- 
vilion, generally  coveretl,  Listened  on  the  back  cf  au  ele- 
phant, for  the  rider  or  riders.     [Written  also  houdah.] 

How'dy  Oiou'dJ),  71.  [Scot.,  also  houdy-vrliv.  Of 
nnrertain  origin  ;  cf.  OSw.  jordgumma  ;  or  peril,  fr.  E. 
how  f/'  //'■■]    A  midwife.     [Prov.  ICng.] 

How'el  (hou'51),  n.  A  tool  used  by  coopers  for  smooth- 
ing and  chamfering  tlieir  work,  especially  the  inside  of 
casks. 

How'el.  r.  t.    To  smooth ;  to  plane ;  as,  to  hoicel  a  cask. 
How'eli,  n.     The  upper  stage  of  a  porcelain  furnace. 
HOW-ev'cr  (hou-Gv'er),  (idv.     [Sometimes  contracted 
into  Aoii'cVr.]     1.  In  whatever  manner,  way,  or  degree. 
Jhuvvtr  yet  they  nio  despise  and  Bpite.         Sjims-  r. 
IloHi-'rr  the  buBinesn  goes,  you  have  made  fault.     S/iak. 
2.  At  all  events ;  at  least ;  in  any  case. 
Our  chief  end  is  to  bc  freed  from  all.  if  it  may  be.  hnwf.vcr 
from  the  greatest  evilH.  Till'>t*"n. 

How-ev'er,  cnnj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding; 
yet ;  still ;  though  ;  as,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  design  ;  I 
can  not,  Aowrirr,  approve  of  it. 

In  vonr  cxctiw  vnur  love  does  little  Rny  ; 

Yoii  mtiiht  howr'cr  have  took  n  tH-tter  way.      Dn/an. 


projectile,  which  was 
hollow,  could  be  put 
iu  its  place  by  hand ;  a 
kind  of  mortar.  [Ohs."] 
{b)  A  short,  light,  large- 
bore  cannon,  usually 
having  a  chamber  of 
smaller  diameter  than 
the  rest  of  the  bore, 
and  intended  to  throw 


?— cizzrzq 


ci_i 
Ilowitzer.     Diapram  showinc  the 
piece  with  Vent  upright,  ana  also 
BO  tiuned  as  to  show  TrumiionB 
<cc). 


large  projectiles  with  comparatively  small  charges. 
HoW'kei  (liou'ker),  n.  (Xaul.)  Same  as  HooKEB. 
Howl  (houl),  1'.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Howled  (hould) ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  Howling.]  [OE.  hoiilrn,  Inilen  :  aUm  to  D. 
hxiilen,  G.  heulen,  ilUG.  liiiilen,  /,iuieelii,OHa.  hiuin- 
lon  to  e.xult,  liuwo  owl,  Dan.  hyle  to  howl.]  1.  To  utter 
a  loud,  protracted,  mournful  sound  or  cry,  as  dogs  and 
wolves  often  do. 

And  dogs  in  comers  set  thcnl  down  to  b<m}.    JiiaytoTt. 
Metluiuglit  a  k-gion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me  about,  and  huu-led  iu  my  ears.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  distress ;  to  cry 
aloud  and  mournfully  ;  to  lament ;  to  waiL 

Howl  ye.  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.    Is.  siii.  G. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  resembling  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast. 
Wild  hou-leil  the  wind.  5ir  W.  Scott. 

Howling  moniey.  (.Zo'iil.)  Sec  Howler.  2.  —  Howling  wil- 
derness, a  wild,  desolate  place  mhabited  only  by  wild 
beasts.    Iteut.  xxxii.  10. 

Bowl,  r.  t.  To  utter  with  outcry.  "  Go  .  .  .  hotel 
it  out  in  deserts."  J'/tilips. 

Howl,  n.  1.  Tlie  protracted,  mournful  cry  of  a  dog 
or  a  wolf,  or  other  like  sound. 

2.  A  prolonged  cry  of  distress  or  anguish  ;  a  wail. 
Howl'er  (-er),  7).     1.  One  who  howls. 
2.  iZoi'il.)  Any  South  American  monkey  of  the  genus 
Mt/eetes.    Many  species  are 
known.    They  are  arboreal 
iu    their   habits,    and   are 
noted  for  the  loud,  discord- 
ant howling  in  which  they  . 
indulge  at  night.  * 

Howl'et(-St),n.  [Equiv. 
to  oirlct,  influenced  by 
liote!  :  cf.  F.  hulotle,  OHG. 
huuelit,  hiiiieeUi.']  {Zool.) 
An  owl ;  au  owlet.  [Writ- 
ten also  lioulet.'] 

li.  Browning. 
Howp  (houp),  <■.  ?'.    To 
cry  out ;  to  whoop.    [0/«.]  Ursine  HowlerCJfcccfcs  uijmu..). 
Chaveer. 
How'SO  (hou'so),  adv.    Howsoever.     [Obs.'] 
EOW'SO-eV'er  (hou's6-ev'er),  adv.  &  conj.     [Hotv  -f 
so -\- ever.]     1.  In  what  manner  soever;  to  whatever 
degree  or  extent ;  however. 

I  am  glad  lie  's  come,  howsoever  he  comes.  Sliak. 

2.  Although  ;  though;  however.     iOhs.]  Shak. 

Howve  (houv),  n.     A  hood.     See  HouVE.     [Obs.] 
Hox  (hoks),  r.  I.     [See  HocK.     V12.]     To  hock  ;  to 
hamstring.     See  UocK.     [Obs.]  Slial;. 

Hoy  (lioi),  11.  [D.  heu,  or  Tlem.  hui.]  {Xnul.)  A 
small  coasting  vessel,  usually  sloop-rigged,  used  in  con- 
veying passengers  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  or  as  a 
tender  to  larger  vessels  in  port. 

The  huy  went  to  Londun  every  week.  Cowper. 

noy.'nleri.    [T).  hui.    Cf.  Ahov.]    Ho!  Halloo!  Stop! 
Hoyden  (hoi'd'n).  v.     Same  as  Hoidek. 
Hoy'man  (  imm),  Jl.  ;  ;)/.  Uoymen  (-men).    One  who 
navigates  a  hoy. 
A  coninion  hoaninn  to  caiTy  goods  hy  water  for  hire.    Ihilinrt. 
II  Hua-na'CO  (hwa-nii'kS),  71.     (.Zoiil.)  See  Guanaco. 
Hub  (hub),  71.     [See  1st  HoB.l     1.  The  central  p.art, 
usually  cylindrical,  of  a  wheel ;  the  nave.    See  Itlusl.  of 
Axle  BOX. 

2.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon.  IliitlmcU. 

3.  A  rough  protuberance  or  projecting  obstruction ; 
.as.  a  And  in  the  road.     [V.  S.]     See  llt'BBV. 

4.  A  goal  or  mark  at  which  quoits,  etc.,  are  cast. 

5.  (Diesinking)  A  hardened,  engraved  steel  punch 
for  iniprc.ising  a"  device  upon  a  die,  used  in  coining,  etc. 

6.  A  screw  hob.     See  Hob,  3. 

7.  A  block  for  scotching  a  wheel. 
Huh  plank  (Hiohirnii  Uridnr.O.  a  hnri^ontnl  guard  plank 

along  a  liuss  at  the  heiglit  n(  a  wap.ii  ivheil  hub.  -   Dp 
to  the  hub,  n^  far  as  possible  iu  cinl.arras-incnl  or  (iltll- 
eultv,  or  in  business,  like  a  wheel  sunk  in  mire;  deeply 
inv.i)ved.    I'ViZ/o.,.) 
Hub'ble-bub'Me   (hub'b'l-bnb'b'l),  n.     A  tobacco 
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HUBBUB 

jpipc,  80  arranped  that  tlie  hiiiokc  ]>a88e8  tlirough  water, 
auakiiig    a    bubbling    iiuiHC,    wUimk^h    ita 
name.     In  luUiu,  the  bulb  rontLiinnig  thu 
water  is  utti-n  a  cocoanut  bIk-II. 

HubHttub  (hnb'bOb),  n.  [Cf.  Wjioobub, 

"Whoup,  Hoop,  v.    (.]      A  luud  iii)i.-,e  of 

jiiauy  confused  voices;  a  tumult;  ujnoar. 

Milton. 

'Vhiv.  Jill} ibuh  of  unmcaDiiig  worUa.  Mucuuia}/. 

Hub'by  (-bj),  a.  Full  of  hub.s  or  pro- 
tube  ranci*  .4  ;  as,  a  road  that  lian  been 
fro/en  vvhilo  muddy  i^lmbhi.     [6'.  5.] 

Hub'ner-lte   (imb'.u-i-it)    «•     (Alter  u i, i,  1,1  e. bubble. 
Jlubncr,   wl»o   an:ilyzL'd    it.]      {Jitit.)  A 
uiimiral  of  brouiiibli  Ithiok  color,  occiuTiiig  in  columnar 
or  foliated  masses.    It  is  native  manff.inese  tuugstate. 

II  Huch  (liook),  In.   [G.]   (Zaiil.)  A  largo  salm- 

II  Hu'chen  (hoo'kSn),  (  on  {Sa/mo,  or  Hatvelinas, 
liifho)  inhabiting  the  Danube;  —  called  also  hnsQ^-Awd 
bull  tniiil. 

Huck  (liuk),  r.  i.  [See  Hawk  to  ofter  for  sale,  Huck- 
:8TEH.  ]     To  higgle  ill  trading.     [06.1.]  lioltimil. 

Huck'a-back  (luik'.i-bitk),  n.  [I'erh.  orig.,  peddler's 
wares;  cf.  LG.  /('//.7.r/>f//.' i)iikbaek.  Cf.  Huckster.]  A 
kind  of  linen  {loth  with  rai.si-d  li'.:nreH, used  for  towelings. 

HUC'kle  (liuk'k'l),  11.  [IV-rh.  dim.  of  Prov.  K.  Iiuck 
a  hook,  and  so  named  from  its  round  shape.    Bee  Hook.] 

1.  The  hip ;  the  haunch. 

2.  A  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 

Huckle  bone,  (a)  The  hipbone;  the  innominate  bone. 
<6)  A  small  Ihuic  of  the  ankle;  astragalus.    [A'.]     Udall. 

Huc'kle-backed'  (-bakf),  ".    Round-shouldered. 

Huc'kle-ber'ry  (-bi5r'rj),  n.  [Cf.  Whortlebekev.] 
(Hot.)  {a)  The  edible  black  or  dark  blue  fruit  of  several 
species  of  the  American  genus  Gfit/lus.'Ufci'j,  shrubs  nearly 
related  to  the  blueberries  ( IV/cc/jj/?/;//),  and  formerly 
confused  with  them.  The  commonest  huckleberry  comes 
from  G.  resiiwsa.  {b)  The  shrub  that  bears  the  berries. 
Called  also  ^rhortlebfrrrj. 

Sqoaw  huckleberry.    See  Deerberry. 

Huck'ster  (Imk'ster),  n.  [OE.  hukstere,  hukster, 
■OD.  heulisler,  D.  heuker ;  akin  to  D.  huiken  to  stoop, 
lend,  OD.  hinjcken,  huken,  G.  hocken,  to  squat,  Icel. 
Muka ;  —  the  peddler  being  named  from  his  stooping 
under  the  load  on  his  back.    Cf.  Hawk  to  offer  for  sale.] 

1.  A  letailer  of  small  articles,  of  provisions,  and  the 
like  ;  a  peddler  ;  a  hawker.  Swift. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow.  Bp.  lIulL 
Huck'ster,  v.  i.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Huckstered  (-sterd) ; 

p.pr.&  i-h.  n.  HucKSTERiNO.]     To  deal  in  small  arti- 
.cles,  or  in  petty  bargains.  StriJ't. 

Huck'ster-age  (-ili), ;;.  The  business  of  a  huckster; 
:8mall  dealings  ;  peddling. 

Ignoble  IntcksUratje  of  iiiddling  titlics.  Milton. 

Huck'ster-er  C-er),  n.    A  huckster.  Gladstone. 

Thusc  liuukstert'i-s  or  moni\v-jobbers.  ^u'ir't. 

Hnck'stress  (huk'strSs),  71.    A  female  huckster. 

Hud  (laid),  n.  [Cf.  Hood  a  covering.]  A  husk  or 
Jhull,  as  of  a  nut.     [Prov.  Enfj.'\  Wrirjkt. 

Hud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  i.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Huddled  (-d'id) ; 
V.  pr.  *  vb.  n.  Huddling  (-dling).]  [Cf.  OE.  Iwileren, 
.twdren,  to  cover,  keep  w.arm  ;  peril,  akin  to  OE.  hnden, 
./mien,  to  hide,  E.  /tide,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  get  to- 
gether for  protection  in  a  safe  place.  Cf.  Hide  to  con- 
ceal.] To  press  together  promiscuously,  from  confusion, 
apprehension,  or  the  like  ;  to  crowd  together  confusedly ; 
to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder  ;  to  crowd. 

The  cattle  Imddhd  on  the  lea.  Te'iiiysnn. 

Iliifhilino  together  on  the  public  square  .  .  .  like  a  herd  of 
■pimic-struck  deer.  Pivscolt. 

Hud'dle,  V.  t.  1.  To  crowd  (things)  together;  to 
mingle  confusedly;  to  assemble  without  order  or  system. 

Our  adversary,  hndilling  several  supiiosilions  together,  .  .  . 
Tnokcs  a  medley  and  confusion.  Lockf.. 

2.  To  do,  make,  or  put,  in  haste  or  roughly  ;  hence,  to 

■do  imperfectly ;  —  usually  with  a  following  preposition 

or  adverb;  as,  to  huddle  on;  to  huddle  np  ;  to  huddle 

together.     "  Huddle  up  a  peace."  J.  H.  Sewman. 

I.el  him  forecast  his  work  with  timdv  care. 

Which  else  is  ttwidkd  when  tlic  skiea  are  fair.    Dnjden. 

Now,  in  all  haste,  thev  luddlr  on 

Their  hoods,  their  cloiiks,  and  get  them  gone.       Stvi.ft. 

Hud'dle,  n.  A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  persons  or  things 
crowded  together  in  a  confused  manner  ;  tumult ;  con- 
lusion.     "  A/i!iA//e  of  ideas."  Addison. 

Hud'dler  (-dler),  n.   One  who  huddles  things  together. 

Hudge  (huj),  n.  (Mining)  An  iron  bucket  for  hoist- 
ing coal  or  ore.  nnymond. 

Hu'dl-bras'tlc  (hu'dT-brSs'tIk),  n.  Similar  to,  or  in 
the  style  of,  the  poem  "Ifitdibrus,"  by  Sanrael  Butler ; 
in  the  style  of  doggerel  verse.  jVacnulaij. 

Hud-BO'nl-an  (lmd-so'nI-(7n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hudson's  B.ay  or  to  the  Hudson  River ;  as,  the  Iludso- 
mitm  curlew. 

Hue  (hi!),  n.     [OE.  hew,  heow,  color,  .shape,  form, 

AS.  hiu-,  heow ;  akin  to  Sw.  Al/skin,  complexion,  Goth. 

Imn  form,  appearance.]      1.  Color  or  shade  of  color; 

tint;  dye.     "Flowers  of  all /inc."  Milton. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn.  K,hh-. 

2.  {Fainting)  A  predominant  shade  in  a  composition 
of  prmiary  colors  ;  a  primary  color  modified  by  combina- 
tion with  others. 

Hue,  n.  [OE.  hue,  huer,  to  hoot,  shout,  prob.  fr. 
OF.  hu  an  excLamation.]     A  shouting  or  vociferation. 

Hue  and  cry  (Lnu-),  a  loud  outcry  with  which  felons 
■were  anciently  pursued,  and  which  all  who  heard  it  were 
obliged  to  take  up,  joining  in  the  pursuit  till  the  malefac- 
tor was  taken ;  in  later  usage,  a  written  proclamation 
issued  on  the  escape  of  a  felon  from  prison,  requiring  all 
3)ersoiis  to  nid  in  retaking  him.  Jiurrill. 

Rued  (hiid),  a.  Having  color ;  —  usually  in  composi- 
tion; as,  bright-Anei/ ,•  many-hunt.  Chaucer. 
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HueaeBB  (bu'lSs),  a.     [AS.  hiwleas.     8oe  Hue  color.] 

Dehtitutf  of_.  olor.  llndibrus. 

Hu^er  (.liuMr),  n,  Ono  wJio  criuH  out  or  givth  an 
alarm  ;  wpecitically,  a  balker  ;  a  condtfr.     Bci;  IJalkee. 

HuM  (hut),  V.  t.  \_iinp.  Hi  p.  p.  Huppeu  (hull) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuFifiKG.]  [Cf.  OIC.  /move  to  pull  up, 
blow;  prob.  of  iiuitativc  orij^in.  J  1.  To  Hwell;  to  eu- 
lart'o  ;  to  pull'  up  ;  an,  huffed  up  with  air.  Grew. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolLinco  and  arrogance  ;  to  chide  or 
rebuke  witli  iimolence  ;  to  hector  ;  to  bully. 

Y<.u  imiBt  liut  |)resiiiiiL-  ti.  /mjl  lu.  Eclutr'l. 

3.  {Draughts)  To  remove  from  llie  board  (the  piece 
whieh  could  have  captured  au  oiJposing  piece).  See 
Huff,  v.  /.,  3. 

Huff,  V.  i.    1.  To  enlarge ;  to  swell  up  ;  as,  bread  huffs. 

2.  To  bluster  or  Bwell  with  auger,  pride,  orarr{^auce  ; 
to  storm  ;  to  take  oJfense. 

'J'liiK  HGiiKdi'sH  nrin;:init  conceit  of  llieirH  iimdc  tliein  huffai  the 
ductrinc  of  ri-'jieiituiici:.  SuiUh. 

3.  {Draughts)  To  remove  from  the  board  a  man  which 
could  have  captured  a  luece  but  ban  not  done  bo  ;— so 
called  because  it  was  thci  habit  to  blow  upon  the  piece. 

Huff,  n.  1.  A  swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance  ;  a 
fit  of  disappointment  and  petulance  or  auger ;  a  rage. 
**  Left  the  place  in  a  huff'.''''  W.  Irvinq. 

2.  A  boaster ;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of  his 
own  value  or  importance. 

Lewd,  sliiillnw-liraincd  liujrs  itinke  atheiain  aud  contc-ni[)t  nf 
rebgion  tlic  .soli-  !)ih1kc  ...  of  wil.  .Sout/i. 

To  take  huff,  to  take  offense.  C'oujxr. 

Hulf'cap'  (-kSp/),  n.  A  blusterer;  a  bully.  [Oi.v.j 
— «.     Blustering;  swaggering.     [Ohf:.'}     lip.HalL 

Huff'er  (-er),  H.     A  bully;  a  blusterer.         J/udihrn.-;. 

Huff'l-n0S3  (-I-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  huffish; 
petulance  ;  bad  temper.  Ld.  Liidon. 

Hufflng-ly,  iidv.     Blusteringly ;  arrogantly.     f7i\] 

And  hiijTni'jlu  dotli  tills  bouiiy  Scot  ride.     Old  Ballad. 
Huffish,  (I.     Disposed  to  be  blustering  or  arrogatt ; 
petulant.  —  Huff'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Huffish -ness,  n. 

Huffy  (-y),  '/.      1.   PulTed  up;  as,  huffi/  brc;id. 

2.  Characterized  by  arrogauce  or  piLuIauce ;  easily 
offended. 

Hug  (hug),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hugged  (hSgd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuGOiNQ.]  [Prob.  of  Scaud.  origin;  cf. 
Dan.  sidde  paa  iinl:  to  sqiuit,  Sw.  hnkn  sig  to  squat, 
Icel.  huka.  Cf.  Huckster.]  1.  To  cower  ;  to  crouch ; 
to  curl  up.     [06a-.]  Palsgrave. 

2.  To  crowd  together  ;  to  cuddle.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Hug,  r.  t.  1.  To  press  closely  within  the  arms ;  to 
clasp  to  the  bosom;  to  embrace.  "And  hugged  me  in 
his  arms."  Shak. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  cling  to ;  to  cherish. 

We  hug  deformities  if  tliey  bear  our  names.     GlanvUl. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  keep  close  to;  as,  to  hug  the  laud;  to 
hug  the  wiiid. 

To  hug  one's  self,  to  congratulate  one's  self  ;  to  chuckle. 

Hug,  n.  A  close  embrace  or  clasping  with  the  arms, 
as  in  atiection  or  iu  wrestling.  Fuller. 

Huge  (huj),  a.  iCo/iipur.  Huger  (hii'jer) ;  superl. 
HuGEST  (-j6st).]  [OE.  huge,  hoge,  OF.  ahuge,  ahoge.} 
Very  large  ;  enormous ;  immense  ;  excessive ;  —  used  esp. 
of  material  bulk,  but  often  of  qualities,  extent,  etc.  ;  as, 
a  huge  mountain  ;  a  huge  ox  ;  a  huge  space  ;  a  huge  dif- 
fereuce.  "  The  huge  confusion."  Chapman.  "A  huqe 
folly."    Jer.  Taylor.  —  Hugely,  adv.  — Huge'ness,  "n. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugehj  as  the  sea.  .S/mA". 

S^n.  — Enormous;  gigantic;  colossal;  immense;  pro- 
digious ;  vast. 

Hug'ger  (hug'ger),  n.     One  who  hugs  or  embraces. 

Hug''ger,  v.t.&i.  To  conceal;  to  lurk  iu  ambush. 
iObs.^  Bp.  Hall. 

Hug'ger-mug'ger  (-mtlg/ger),  n.  [Scot,  huggrie- 
muggrie ;  Prov.  K.  hugger  to  lie  iu  ambush,  ?/(w,9  mist, 
vniggard  sullen.]  Privacy;  secrecy.  Commonly  in  the 
phrase  in  hugger-mugger,  with  haste  aud  secrecy.  lAr- 
chaic} 

Many  thinca  have  been  done  in  hvgrjcr'imigger.    Fuller. 

Hug'ger-mug'ger,  a.     l.  Secret ;  clandestine  ;  sly. 

2.  Confused  ;  disorderly  ;  slovenly ;  mean  ;  as,  hugger- 
mugger  doings. 

Hilg'gle  (-k'1),j?'.  t.     [Freq.  of  hug.']    To  hug.  [Obs.'] 

Hu'gue-not  (hu'ge-not),  n.  [F..  properly  a  dim.  of 
Hugues.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Chris- 
tian name  {Huguenot)  of  some  person  conspicuous  as  a 
reformer.]  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  Frencli  Protestant  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  religious  wars  in  France  in  tlie  lOth  century. 

Hu'gue-not-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  huguenotisme.'\ 
Tlie  ndiu'iniijif  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

Hu'gy  (bu'J5-),_^/.     Vast.     lObs.]  Dryden. 

Hu'ia  bird'  (hoo'y^  herd').  [Native  name;  —  so  called 
from  its  cry.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  New  Zealand  starling  {Hetera- 
locha  acutirostris),  remarkable  for  the  great  difference 
in  tlie  form  and  lengtli  of  the  bill  in  the  two  sexes,  that 
of  the  male  being  sharp  aud  straight,  that  of  the  female 
much  longer  and  strongly  curved. 

Huf  sh'er  (bwe'sher),  ?i.  [Ofts.J  See  Usher.  B.Jonson. 

Hufsher.  r.  /.     To  usher.     [06.?.]  Jer.  Taulor. 

Huke  (huk),  n.  [OF.  huque,  LL.  Jtuca  ;  cf.  D.  huik.] 
An  outer  garment  worn  in  Europe  in  the  Sliddle  Ages. 
[Written  also /;i"?//.-  aud  huke."]     [O65.]  Bacon. 

Hu'lan  (hu'lan),  n.     See  Uhlan. 

Hulch  (hrdcb),  n.     [Cf.  Hunch.]    A  hunch.    [06^.] 

Htilch'y  (-V),  a.     Swollen  ;  gibbous.     [Obs."] 

Hulk  (hrdk),  71.  [OE.  hulke  a  heavy  ship,  AS.  hulc  a 
light,  swift  ship;  akin  to  D.  hid/:  s.  ship  of  burden,  G. 
/lolk,  OHG.  holc/io  ;  perh.  fr.  LL.  holcas,  Gr.  oAkos,  prop., 
a  ship  which  is  towed,  fr.  eXKew  to  draw,  drag,  tow.  Cf. 
Wolf,  Holcad.]  1.  The  body  of  a  ship  or  decked  ves- 
sel of  any  kind  ;  esp.,  the  body  of  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as 
unfit  for  service.    "  Some  well-timbered  /mM."  Spenser. 

2.  A  heavy  ship  of  clumsy  build.  Skeat. 

3.  Anything  bulky  or  unwieldy.  Shak. 
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Shear  hnlk,  an  old  hhip  fitttid  with  an  ai>paratiiJi  to  fix  or 
take  out  the  niaMs  of  :i  hlii^>.-  The  hulk*,  old  or  dieijiu«te<l 
ships,  formerly  u»ed  us  priftouh.    [Euu.\    IfUkens. 

Hulk  (hfdk),  V.  t.  [Cf.  MLG.  /lol/ien  to  hoUow  out,  Sw. 
hal/ia.  I  To  take  out  tho  eutraiht  of ;  to  dhiembowfl ;  as 
"■'^^'V;  '\''*^^«-     U^'O  Jitau.  <t-  Fl. 

Hulking,      j'^.     Bulky;  unwieldy.    [iZ.]    "A  huge 

Hulk'y(-y),|     /,W/.</,:/ fellow."  ■'  Ul.  Hrooht. 

HuU  (Iml),  w.  [OL.  /iul,  liol,  hhell,  husk,  AS.  hulu; 
akm  to  G.  Imlle  covering,  huhk,  case,  h\ilUn  Uj  cover, 
Goth,  huljan  to  cover,  AS.  helan  to  liele,  conceal.  V17. 
bee  Helk,  7.  t..  Hell.]  1.  The  outer  covering  of  any- 
thing,  particularly  of  a  nut  or  of  grain  ;  the  outer  skin 
of  a  kernel ;  tlie  husk. 

2.  [In  this  sense  perh.  influenced  by  D,  liol  hold  of  a 
ship,  E.  hold.l  {Nant.)  The  frame  or  body  of  a  veiwel^ 
exclusive  of  lier  imists,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging. 

IJecpin  their /(r(//»  our  deadly  bullet*  li«ht.      iJrudm. 

Hull  down,  said  of  a  ship  bo  distant  tliat  her  hull  is  con- 
cealed by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 

Hull,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hulled  (huld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hulli.no.]  1.  To  strip  off  or  sepurate  the  hull  or  hulU 
of  ;  to  free  from  integument ;  as,  to  Aw//  corn. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of,  as  a  ship,  with  a  cannon  balL 

Hull,  V.  i.  To  toss  or  drive  on  the  water,  like  the 
hull  of  a  ship  without  sails.     [Obs.']  Shak.    Milton. 

Hul'la-ba-loo'  (hQI'li-ba-lob'),  n.  [Peril,  a  corruption 
of  hurli/'biirh/.]  A  confused  noise;  uproar;  tumult. 
lf''dl'H/.-\  Thac/ceray. 

Hulled  (huld),  a.     Deprived  of  the  hulls. 

HuUod  corn,  keniels  of  maize  prepared  for  food  by  re- 
moving the  hulls. 

HuU'er  (Iml'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hulls; 
esitecially.  an  agricultural  machine  for  removing  the  hulU 
from  gr.iin  ;  a  hulling  maehiue. 

Hullo'  Uiul-lo').  interj.     See  Hollo. 

Hull'y  (liul'y),  «.     Having  or  containing  hulls. 

Hu'lo-lst  (liu'lo-TstJ,  n.     See  H^xoist. 

Hu'lo-the-ism  (-the-Iz'm),  n.     See  Hylotheism. 

Hul'ver  (lull'ver),  n.  [OE.  hul/ere ;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
/iolli//}     Holly,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree. 

Hum  (hum),  V.  i.  l'"'p.  &  p.  p-  Hummed  (hGmd);  p. 
pr.  &  rb.n.  Humming  (-mtng).]  [Of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  G.  /unnmen,  D.  hommelen.  V15.]  1,  To  make  a 
low,  prolonged  sound,  like  that  of  a  bee  in  flight ;  to 
drone ;  to  murmur ;  to  buzz  ;  as,  a  top  hums.  P.  Fletcher. 
Still  humminij  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep.    Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  nasal  sound,  like  that  of  the  letter  m  pro- 
longed, without  opening  the  mouth,  or  articulating;  to 
mumble  in  monotonous  undertone  ;  to  drone. 

Tlie  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 

And  hums.  S/iak: 

3.  [Cf.  Hum,  interj.'\  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound, 
like  //'?»,  through  the  nose  in  the  process  of  speaking, 
from  embarrassment  or  affectation  ;  to  hem, 

4.  To  express  satisfaction  by  a  humming  noise. 

Here  the  spectators  AHnunf/.     Trutl  of  the  Reglcidrs, 
C^^  Formerly  the  habit  of  audiences  was  to  expreas 
gratification  by  humming  and  displeasure  by  hissing. 

6<  To  have  the  sensation  of  a  luunmiiig  noise  ;  as,  my 
head  hums,  —  a  pathological  condition. 

Hum,  V.  t.  I.  To  sing  with  abut  mouth  ;  to  murmur 
without  articulation  ;  to  mumble ;  as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2-  To  express  satisfaction  with  by  humming. 

3.  To  flatter  by  approving;  to  cajole;  to  impose  on; 
to  humbug.     [Colloq.  &  Low] 

Hum,  n.  1.  A  low  monotonous  noise,  as  of  bees  in 
flight,  of  a  swiftly  revolving  top,  of  a  whirling  wheel,  or 
the  like  ;  a  drone  ;  a  buzz. 

Tlie  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  /inms.      Shak. 

2.  Any  inarticulate  and  buzzing  sound;  as:  (n)  The 
confused  uoise  of  a  crowd  or  of  machinery,  etc.,  heard  at 
a  distance ;  as,  the  hum  of  industry. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  /iu/n,  the  shock  of  men.    Byron 
(6)  A  buzz  or  murmur,  as  of  approbation.        Macaulay, 

3.  An  imposition  or  hoax. 

4.  [Cf.  Hem,  inlerj.]  An  inarticulate  nasal  sound  or 
murmur,  like  /('»j,  uttered  by  a  speaker  in  pauses  from 
embarrassment,  affectation,  etc. 

These  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha's.  S/iak. 

5-  [Perh.  so  called  because  stronglv  intoxicating.]    A 

kind  of  strong  drink  formerly  used.  [Obs.]  Beau,  d;  Fl. 

Venous  hum.    See  under  Venous. 

Hum,   interj.     [Cf.  Hem,  interj."]     Ahem;  hem;  an 

inarticulate  sound  uttered  in  a  pause  of  speech  implying 

doubt  and  deliberation.  Pope. 

Hu'man  (hTi'man),  a.     [L.   humanus;  akin  to  homo 

man:  cf.    F.    humain.     See  Homage,  and  cf.  Humase, 

Omber.]     Belonging  to  man   or  mankind  ;  having  the 

qualities  or  attributes  of  a  man  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  man 

or  to  the  race  of  man  ;  as,  a  /ct  man  voice;  AuTmin  shape ; 

human  nature  ;  hitman  sacrifices. 

To  err  is  hiivian;  to  forgive.  di\ine.-  Poj>€. 

Hu'man,  n.    A  human  being.    [CoUoq.'} 

Sprung  of  /lumans  that  inhabit  earth.        C/iapman. 
We  /luriians  often  find  ourselves  in  stranse  positions. 

Pro/,  inison. 

Hu'man-ate  (-it),  a.   [LL.  humanatus.'}  Indued  with 

humanity.     lObs.]  Cranitier. 

Hu-mane'  (hu-man'),  o-  [X--  humanus:  cf.  F.  hu- 
main. See  Human.]  1.  Pertaining  to  man;  human. 
iObs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  HaWng  the  feelings  and  inclinations  creditable  to 
man  ;  Iiaving  a  disposition  to  treat  other  human  beings 
or  animals  with  kindness ;  kind  ;  benevolent. 

Of  an  exceeding:  courteous  and  /tumane  inclination.  Spotawood. 

3.  Humanizing  ;  exalting  ;  tending  to  refine. 

Syn.  —  Kind  :  sympathizing  :  benevolent ;  mild  ;  com- 
passionate ;  gentle  ;  tender  ;  merciful. 

—  Hu-znane1y,  adv.  —  Hu-mane'ness.  n. 
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Hn-man'ICS  {Im-niSii'Tks),  n.  The  study  of  human 
nature.     [-''■J  ^*  '*'■  Colli7is. 

Hu-man'l-fy  (-i-fi)i  v.  t.  To  make  human  ;  to  invest 
with  a  human  personality ;  to  incarnate.     [7i.] 

The  lunuani/ijimj  of  the  divine  Word.    II.  Ji,  Wihon. 

Hn'man-lsm  (hu'man-Iz'm),  n.  1.  Human  nature  or 
disposition ;  humanity. 

[Slu]  In.ikid  almost  like  a  being  wlio  had  rejected  with  indif- 
ference tin.'  attitude  ot  sex  lur  the  loltier  quality  of  abstract 
JiiiiiiaiiKsi,,.  T.  nanlij. 

2.  The  study  of  the  humanities;  poHte  learning. 

Hu'man-ist,  ".  [Ci.  F.  ht(mu7nste.']  1.  One  of  the 
Ecliolars  wliu  in  the  field  of  htevature  proper  represented 
the  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  early  in  the  IGth 
century  adopted  the  name  Humanist  as  their  distinctive 
title.  Schnff-Herzog. 

2.  One  who  pmrsues  the  study  of  the  humanities,  or 
polite  literature. 

3.  One  versed  in  knowledge  of  Imman  nature. 
Human-is'tlc  (-Ts'ttk),  «.    1.  Of  or  pertaming  to 

humanity;  as,  hui/Kitnstic  devotion.  Caird. 

2.  Peftaiiiint:  to  polite  literature.  -V.  Arnold. 

Hn-man  i-ta'rl-an  (hu-ni5u'i-ta'rT-an),  a.  1.  {Theol. 
&  Ch.  Jlist.)  Pertaining  to  humanitarians,  or  to  humani- 
tariauism  ;  as,  a  humanitarinn  view  of  Christ's  nature. 

2.  (P/idos.)  Content  with  right  atfectious  and  actions 
towards  man;  ethical,  as  distinguished  from  religious; 
believing  in  the  perfectibility  of  man's  nature  without 
supernatural  aid. 

3.  Benevolent;  philanthropic.     [Eecenf} 
Hu-manl-ta^ri-an,  7;.   [From  Humanity.]   1.  (Theol. 

&  Ch.  Hist.)  One  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
believes  him  to  have  been  merely  human. 

2.  {Phihs.)  One  who  limits  the  sphere  of  duties  to 
human  relations  and  art'ections,  to  the  exclusion  or  dis- 
pai-agemeut  of  the  religious  or  spiritual. 

3.  One  who  is  actively  concerned  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  kind  ;  a  philanthropist.     \^Rf:cent'\ 

Hu-man  l-taTi-an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  l.  {Theol.  &  Ch. 
Hist.)  Tlie  distinctive  tenet  of  tlie  humanitarians  in  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  Christ ;  also,  the  whole  system  of 
doctrine  based  upon  this  view  of  Christ. 

2.  (P/iilos.)  The  doctrine  that  man's  obligations  are 
limited  to,  aud  dependent  alone  upon,  man  and  the  hu- 
man relations. 

Hu  ma-ni'tian  (hu'mi-nish'an),  n.  A  humanist. 
lObs.]  B.  JonsoJi. 

Hu-manl-ty  (hu-mSn'T-ty),  v.  ;pl.  Humanities  (-tlz). 
11..  hnmaiiitds:  cf.  F.  humanity.  See  Human.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  human ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  beings. 

2.  Mankind  collectively ;  the  human  race. 

But  hcarin;;  nftentiines 
The  still,  &ad  music  of  humanity.       Wordsworth, 
It  18  a  debt  we  owe  to  humanity.         S.  S.  Smith- 

3.  The  quality  of  being  humane  ;  the  kind  feelings, 
dispositions,  and  ej'mpathies  of  man  ;  especially,  a  dis- 
position to  relieve  persons  or  animals  in  distress,  and  to 
treat  all  creatures  with  kindness  and  tenderness.  "  The 
common  offices  of  humanity  and  friendship."  Locke. 

4.  Mental  cultivation  ;  liberal  education ;  instruction 
in  classical  and  polite  literature. 

PoUshed  with  humanity  and  the  study  of  witty  sciences.  Holland. 

5.  pi.  (With  definite  article)  Tlie  branches  of  polite  or 
elegant  learning,  as  language,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the 
ancient  classics ;  belles-lettres. 

C^^  Tlie  cultivation  of  the  lan^ages.  literature,  his- 
tory, and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very 
commonly  called  literpr.  humrmiores,  or,  in  English,  the 
hninmtitif's,  ...  by  way  of  opposition  to  tlie  lifprn:  di- 
vin.r,  or  divinity.  (J.  P.  Marsh. 

Hu'man-i-za'tlon  (hu'man-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
humanizing.  M.  Arnold. 

Hu'man-lze  (Irn'mrtn-iz),  v.  t.  \_imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Human- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Humanizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf. 
F.  humujiiser.']  1.  To  render  human  or  humane;  to 
soften  ;  to  make  gentle  by  overcoming  cruel  dispositions 
and  rude  habits  ;  to  refine  or  civilize. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  humanize  our  natures  with 
compassion  ?  A'f'li»on. 

2.  To  give  a  human  character  or  expression  to.  *'//"»- 
manized  divinities."  Caird. 

3.  {Med.)  To  convert  into  something  luunan  or  be- 
longing to  man  ;  a.s,  to  humanize  vaccine  lymph. 

Hu'man-ize,  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  made  more  hu- 
mane ;  to  become  civilized ;  to  be  ameliorated. 

Ity  the  tin^innX  law  of  nations,  war  and  extir[)ation  wore  the 
punishment  of  injury.  Ilumnnizhig  by  degrees,  it  ndniittod 
slavery  iu'-tead  of  death;  a  further  step  wan  the  exchange  of 
pri'-ontrH  instead  of  slavery.  Franklin. 

Hu'man  I'zer  f-i'zer),  n.    One  who  renders  humane. 

Hu'man-kind'  (-kind'),  n.    Mankind.  Pope. 

Hu'tnan-ly,  adv.  1.  in  a  human  manner  ;  after  tlie 
manner  of  men  ;  according  to  the  knowh^ilge  or  wisdom 
of  men;  as,  the  present  prospects,  /tuwrnily  Kjn-aking, 
promise  a  happy  issue.  Sir  iV.  Jiahiyh. 

2.   Kindly:  humanely.     [OLt.']  pope. 

Hu'man-neas,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human. 

Hu'mate'liu'inSt),  n.  [L.  Aurnw*  the  earth,  ground.] 
{('hem.)  A  salt  of  humic  acid. 

Hn-ma'tion  fhC-mE'shun),  n.  [L.  humatio.  It.  hu- 
inare  to  rover  with  eartli,  to  inter,  fr.  hnmns  the  earth, 
ground.     S.-e  Homaob.]     Interment;  inhumation,    [i?.] 

Humn)lrd'  Oifim'berdO.  ti.     Hiunming  bird. 

HUK'ble  (hum'b'l;  -JIT),  n.  [Compnr.  HuMnLEii 
(-blur) ;  superl.  HuMBLESTf-blPst).]  [F..  fr.  L.  h'tmili.i  on 
the  ground,  low,  fr.  hiimu.t  the  earth,  ground.  Set-  Hom- 
age, and  cf.  Chameleon,  Humiliate.]  1.  Near  the 
ffTOund ;  not  high  or  lofty ;  not  pretentiouH  or  magnifi- 
'ont ;  unpretending;  nnaHsuming  ;  n»,  a /rJ/7ji6^c  cottage. 
Thy  humhlf  nect  bullion  llie  ground.  Cowtt'f/. 

2.  Tlihiking  lowly  of  one*H  nelf ;  claiming  little  for 
one's  Helf  ;  not  protid,  arrogant,  or  nitsnming  ;  thinking 


one's  self  ill-deserving  or  unwortliy,  when  judged  by  the 
demands  of  God  ;  lowly  ;  weak ;  modest. 

Ood  rcMsteth  tlie  proud,  but  ijivelh  grace  unto  the  hnmhle. 

Jan.  iv.  (i. 
She  should  be  humble  who  would  please.  Prior. 

"Without  a  hinnhlc  imitation  of  the  divine  Aiithor  of  our  .  .  . 
religion  we  can  never  hoi)c  to  lie  a  liappy  nation.        VasliMi'jtun. 

Humble  plant  (Bot.),  a  species  of  sensitive  plant,  of  the 
genus  Mirnnsa  (J/,  sensifinii.  —To  eat  hmnble  pie,  to  en- 
uun-  nmrtitifation ;  ti)  sul'Uat  i>r  ajiiilogi/f  ;thjt-ctly;  to 
yield  iJ:i.ssu.d\'  ti>  iiiMtlt  'ir  liuiiiili.itiMU  ,  ;i  jilini-'^e  de- 
rivi-i  Ir'iMi  a  lu.MiM.lr  nt  tlii-''iilr;iil..  iii/-'/M(W'.v..t  a  deer, 
which  wu.-!  tornierly  s.-rved  to  serviuit.s  ;iiid  retainers  at  a 
hunting  feast.    See  Humbles.    /latUuell.     'iluivkeray. 

Hum'blediiam'b'l),*!.  Hornless.  See  Hummel.  [.*n((/^] 

Humble  (hum'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Humbled 
(-b'ld)  ^  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Humbling  (-bltng).]  1.  To  bring 
low ;  to  reduce  the  power,  independence,  or  exaltation 
of ;  to  lower  ;  to  abase ;  to  humiliate. 

Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  wlioin  the  heaven's  plagues 
Have  hiiitiblud  to  all  strokes.  Shak. 

The  genius  which  humbled  six  mar^hals  nt  France.   Macatday. 

2.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind  ;  to  abase  the 
pride  or  arrogance  of  ;  to  reduce  the  self-sufficiency  of; 
to  make  meek  and  submissive; — often  used  reflexively. 

Htttiible  your^elveri  therefore  under  the  mighty  liand  of  God, 
that  he  may  exalt  you.  1  Vet.  v.  ij. 

Syn.  —  To  abase ;  lower ;  depress ;  humiliate ;  mortify ; 
disgrace ;  degrade. 

Hum'ble-bee^  (-be'),  "•  [OE.  humbUbee,  hombulbe ; 
cf.  D.  hoiiiiiitl,  G.  hmnmely  OHG.  hinnbal,  Dan.  hunde. 
Sw.  hinnla ;  i>erh.  akiutoAHm.  V15.  Cf.  Bumblebee.] 
{Z06I.)  Tlie  bumblebee.  Shak. 

Hum1)le-head'  (-bed'),  ^l•  \_Humble -\-  •head.']  Hum- 
ble oinlition  or  estate;  Immility.     [C6.y.]  Chaucer. 

Hlim'ble  ness,  n.  The  quality  ot  being  humble ;  hu- 
mility ;  uuTkness. 

Hutnniler  (-bier),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  hum- 
bles some  one. 

Huml)les  (-b'lz),  n.  pi.  [See  Nombles.]  Entrails  of 
a  deer.     [Written  also  iimbles.}  Johnson. 

HumHalesse  (-bles),  n.  [OF.]  Humbleness;  abase- 
ment; low  obeisance.     lObs.']  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

Hum'bly,  adv.     With  humility  ;  lowly.  Pope. 

HumTQug'  {lium'bug''),  Ji.  [Prob.  fr.  hum  to  impose 
on,  deceive  +  buy  a  frightful  object.]  1.  An  imposition 
under  fair  pretenses ;  something  contrived  in  order  to 
deceive  and  mislead  ;  a  trick  by  cajolery ;  a  hoax. 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  ;  cajolery ;  trickishness. 

3.  One  who  deceives  or  misleads  ;  a  deceitful  or  trick- 
ish  fellow  ;  an  impostor.  &ir  J.  Stcjdten. 

Hum'bUg^  V.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Humbugged  (-bugd  ) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuMEUGGiNa  (-ging).]  To  deceive  ;  to 
impose  on  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  hoax. 

Htun^ug'ger  (-ger),  n.     One  who  humbugs. 

Hum'bug'ges'-y  (->'),  ?'•     The  practice  of  imposition. 

Hum'drum''  (-drum'),  a.  Monotonous;  dull;  com- 
muiiplure.     "A  humdrum  crone."  Bn/ant. 

Hum'drum',  n.   1.  A  dull  fellow ;  a  bore.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Monotonous  and  tedious  routine. 

Dissati^tied  with  himidnim.  The  Xation. 

3.  A  low  cart  with  three  wheels,  drawn  by  one  hor.^e. 
Hu-mect'  (Im-mekf),  )  v.  t.  [L.  hutnedare,  hn- 
Hu-mec'tate  (-mek'tat),  )      meciatum,   fr.    humectos 

moist,  fr.  humcre  to  be  moist:  cf.  F.  humecter.'}  To 
moisten  ;  to  wet.     lObs."]  Howell. 

Hu-mec'tant  (-taut),  a.  [L.  hnmectans,  p.  pr.] 
Diluent,  ^n.     A  diluent  drink  or  medicine.     [Obs.'} 

Hu'mec-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  humectatio  :  cf.  F. 
h u III ectiitin u.]     A  moistening.      [ Obs. ]  Bacon . 

Hu-mec'Uve  (;tTv),  a.     Tending  to  moisten.     \_Obs.] 

Hu'mer-al  (Im'mer-al),  ".  [L.  humei'vs  the  shoulder  ; 
cf.  F.  humtnil.}  {Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hume- 
rus, or  upper  part  of  the  arni  ;  brachial. 

Humeral  veil  (H.  C.  Ch.),  a  long,  narrow  veil  or  scarf  cf 
the  same  material  as  the  vestments,  worn  round  the 
slioulders  by  the  officiating  priest  or  his  attendant  at 
Mass,  and  used  to  protect  the  sacred  vessels  from  con- 
tact with  the  hands. 

II  Ha'me-ras  (hii'me-rus),  n. ;  pi.  Humeri  (-ri).  [L.] 
{Avat.)  (a)  The  bone  of  the  bracliium,  or  upper  part  of 
the  arm  or  fore  limb,  {b)  The  part  of  the  limb  contain- 
ing the  humerus;  the  brachium. 

Hu'mlc  (hu'nuk),  n.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground  : 
cf.  F.  huuiirjuc.}  (Chrm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  vegetable  mold  ;  a.'!,  humic  acid.     See  HuMiN. 

Hu'ml-CU-ba'tion  (hu'mT-kij-ba'shun),  it.  [L.  hu- 
wns  the  ground  -p  cubare  to  lie  down.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  lying  on  the  ground.    [Ofo,*;.]  Abp.  Bravihall. 

Htl'mld  (hu'mid),  a.  [L.  huiuidus,  innidus,  fr.  hu- 
mcre, nmere,  to  be  moist;  nkin  to  iiridns  nmist,  Gr. 
vypo?,  Skr.  uksk  to  wet,  sprinkle,  and  Icel.  v'okr  moist, 
and  peril,  to  E.  ox:  cf.  F.  htimide.']  Containing  sensible 
moisture  ;  damp;  moist ;  a«,  a.  humid  air  or  atmosphere  ; 
somewhat  wet  or  watery ;  as,  humid  earth ;  consisting 
of  water  or  vapor. 

Kvening  cloud,  or  humid  bow.  Miltim. 

Hu-mld'My  (htt-mTd'T-tJ-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  humiditZ-.l 
MoJMture;  dampness;  a  moderate  degree  of  wetness, 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  touch; — used  espe- 
cially of  the  atnioBphere,  or  of  anything  which  has  ab- 
sorbed mofsture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  clotliing. 

tf^  \n  bygronuitric'il  reports  (as  tit  the  Untied  .stales 
Siirniil  .Scrvir-O'  complete  saturation  of  the  air  fs  dcslgiia- 
Ifil  by  Ihnnidi'.y  \m,  and  its  partial  saliiraliou  by  snuUler 
iiiiiniieif* 

Hu'mid-ness  (hu'mTd-n?s),  n.    Humidity. 

Hu'ml-fuse  fhu'mT-fu»),  a.  [L.  humus  ground  -j- 
/nsus,  p.  |i.  of  fiindrrc  to  spread.]  (Bot.)  Spread  over 
tilt-  Hurf.ici'  of  the  grouml ;  procnmlxMit.  Oray. 

Hu-mil'l-ant  ()iti-mTl'T-«nt),  a.  [L.  hmnilians,  p.  pr. 
of  hiimili'irr.']  Humiliating;  humhlinp.  "■  Humiliunt 
tlmuglitH."     (  A'.]  Mm.  Tirou-ninq. 

(-at),  »•.  /. 


Humiliate  1 


[imp.  tt  ;).  p.  Humiliated 


(-a'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Humiliating.]  [L.  humUiafus^ 
p.  p.  of  hinniliare.  See  Humble.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower 
l)OsitJon  in  one's  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others;  to 
humble  ;  to  mortify. 

We  stand  hinnilinted  rather  than  encouraged-    IT.  Arnold. 

Hu-mll'i-a'tion  (hu-mTl/T-a'shiSn),  71.  [L.  humitiatio  : 
cf.  F.  humiliation.']  1.  The  act  of  humiliating  or  hum- 
bling ;  abasement  of  pride  ;  mortification.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

2.  The  state  of  being  humiliated,  bumbled,  or  reduced 
to  lowliness  or  submission. 

The  former  was  a  hunUUation  of  Deity ;  the  latter,  a  hitmiU 
icitKin  of  manhood.  J/cokir. 

Hu-mll'1-ty  (Im-mTKT-ty).  71. ;  pi.  Humilities  (-tlz). 
[OE.  huiHilite^  OF.  humililc,  humelite,  ¥.  humiUte,  fr. 
L.  huiuilitas.  See  Humble.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  humble  ;  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance ;  low- 
liness of  mind  ;  a  modest  estimate  of  one's  own  worth  ; 
a  seuhO  of  one's  own  unworthiness  through  imperfection 
and  sinfulness ;  self-abasement ;  humbleness. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  hvmiliiy  of  mind.    Acts  xx.  19. 

2.  An  act  of  submission  or  courtesy. 
Withthese/(;mu//(iet;  they  satisfied  the  young  king.  SirJ.Davies. 

Syn.  —  Lowliness  :  himibleness:  meekness;  modesty; 
diffidence.  ~  Humility,  Modesty,  Diffidence.  Diffl' 
deuce  is  a  distrust  ol  our  powers,  combined  with  a  fear 
lest  our  failure  should  be  censured,  smce  a  dread  of  fail- 
ure unconnected  with  a  dread  of  censure  is  not  usually 
called  dijiidfiue.  It  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  not 
always,  like  modesty  and  lnmiility,  a  virtue.  Modesty^ 
without  supposing  self -distrust,  implies  an  unwillingness 
to  put  ourselves  forward,  and  an  absence  of  all  over-con- 
fidence in  our  own  powers.  Buinility  consists  in  rating 
our  claims  low,  in  being  willing  to  waive  our  rights,  and 
take  a  lower  place  than  might  be  our  due.  It  does  uot 
require  ot  us  to  underrate  ourselves. 

Hu'min  (hu'min),  Ji.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground.] 
(Chem.)  A  bitter,  brownish  yellow,  amorphous  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  vegetable  mold,  and  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  certain  sugars  and  carbo- 
hydrates ; —  called  a.Uo  humic  acidy  ulmiiiy  geiiiyUlmic 
or  geic  arid,  etc. 

I'  Hu-ml'ri  (hoo-me're),  n.  [From  native  uame.^ 
(Bot.)  A  Irngrant  balsam  obtained  from  Brazilian  trees 
of  tlie  genus  Humiriuni. 

Hum'ite  dmm'it),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  A.  Hume.'] 
{Mill.)  A  mineral  of  a  transparent  vitreous  brown  color, 
found  in  the  ejected  masses  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  iron  and  magnesia,  containing  fluorine. 

Hum'mel  (Imrn'mSl),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Hamble.]  To  sepa- 
rate from  the  awns  ;  —  said  of  barley.     [Scot.] 

Hum'mel,  a.  Having  no  awns  or  no  horns  ;  as,  hum- 
mel corn  ;  a  hummel  cow.     [.Sco^] 

Hmn'mel-er  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  hummeller.'] 
One  wiio,  or  a  machine  which,  Innumels. 

Hum'mer  (-mer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
hums  ;  one  who  apjilauds  by  humming.  Ainsworih. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  humming  bird. 

Hum'mlng  (-mTng),(y.  Emitting  a  murmuring  sound; 
drciiiing  ;  murmuring;  buzzing. 

Hum'ming,  n.  A  sound  like  that  made  by  bees;  a 
low,  murmuring  sound  ;  a  hum. 

Hmnming  ale,  lively  or  strong  ale.  Dryden.  —  HttmmlDg 
bird  (Z'")/.),  any  bird  of 
tlie  family  Trochilid^, 
of  which  over  one  hun- 
d  r ed  genera  are 
known,  including 
about  four  hundred 
species.  They  are 
fomid  only  in  Amer- 
ica and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics. They  are  mostly 
of  very  small  size,  and 
are  noted  for  their  very 
brilliant  colors  and  pe- 
culiar habit  of  hovering 
about  tiowers  while  \ibrnting  their  wings  very  rapidly 
with  a  iiumniiug  nMi^,..  Tiny  feed  both  upon  the  nectar 
of  tlowrrs  and  upon  small  insects.  The  common  hum- 
ming bird  or  ruby-tliroat  01  tlie  Eastern  Unitnd  States  is 
Trochilu.v  cohibris.  Several  otlier  species  .irf  Imind  in  tlie 
Western  United  States.  See  Calliope,  and  Kuev-thkoat. 
—  Humming-fcird  moth  (Zo'i'd.),  a  hawk  moth.  See  Hawk 
moth,  under  Hawk,  tlie  bird. 

Hum'mock  (hum'mrik),  n.  [Prob.  a  dim.  of  hump. 
See  Hump.]  1.  A  rounded  knoll  or  hillock;  a  rise  of 
ground  of  no  great  extent,  above  a  level  surface. 

2.  A  ridge  or  pile  of  ice  on  an  ice  field. 

3.  Timbered  land.    See  Hammock.     [Southern  V.  S.'] 
Hum'mock-ing,   n.      The  process  of  forming   hum- 
mocks ill  the  collitfion  of  Arctic  ice.  Kane. 

Hum'mock-y  (-y),  n.     Abounding  in  hnnimockB. 

Hum'Uium  (-mum),  ?).  [Per.  or  Ar.  hnmmam.']  A 
sweating  li;itli  or  place  for  sweating.  Sir  T.  Ilerbert. 

Hu^mor  (hu'mer  or  \d- ;  277),  n.  [OK.  humour,  OF. 
humor,  ninor,  F.  hu7ncur,  L.  hu7noi\  nmor,  moisture, 
Huid,  fr.  hu7ncre,  vmerCy  to  be  moist.  See  Humid.] 
["Written  also  humour.']  1.  Moisture;  especially,  the 
nioiature  or  fluid  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  chyle,  lymph, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  humors  of  the  eye.  etc. 

G;^^  The  ancient  i>]iVM<i;nis  believed  timt  there  wero 
four  humors  (the  l.l->ni'l.  iilil.  ^'in.  y.Ilow  h\W  or  choler, 
and  black  bile  or  nieliiiirJH.ly'.  on  thr  nhitive  prupurtion 
of  which  the  teniperiinieiit  aiut  health  depended. 

2.  {Med.)  A  vitiated  or  morbid  animal  thud,  such  as 
often  causes  an  eruption  on  tlie  vk'xw.  "  A  body  full  of 
humors,''^  Sir  11'.  Temple. 

3.  State  of  mind,  whether  habitual  or  temporary  (as 
formerly  supposed  to  depend  o?i  the  character  or  combi- 
nation of  the  fluids  of  the  body)  ;  disposition  ;  temper 
mood  ;  as,  good  humor  ;  ill  humnr. 

Kxnmine  Ik.w  yinn  hiiwor  in  inclined. 

And  which  the  ruling  puHsion  of  your  mind.  linscommon. 

A  prince  of  n  plonfinnt  humor.  Paeon. 

I  like  not  the  humor  of  lying.  Shai:. 


Ruby  and  Topa?  Humming  Bird 
{Chri/solaiujiis  jiioschitiis}. 
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4.  pL  Changinf?  and  uncertain  states  of  mind  ;  ca- 
I  rices;  freaks;  vagariet* ;  uliiind. 

Js  my  friend  all  iierlt-ctiuii,  uil  virtue  iiiij  diKCrttion  ?  Hub 
he  uot  huiuurs  tu  Uc  cudurcd  '(  ^uut/i. 

6.  Tliat  quality  of  the  Imagination  which  gives  to 
ideas  an  incongruous  or  fantabtic  turn,  and  tends  to  ex- 
cite laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous  images  or  repreaen- 
tationa  ;  a  playful  faucy ;  facctiouanoft.s. 

For  lliy  siiki-  I  admit 

That  a  Scot  may  have  /lumor,  1  'd  aliiiuwt  nuid  wit.    Gol'lsmitk. 

A  great  deiil  of  excellent  humor  was  expended  on  the  ptTpIex- 
jties  of  mine  host.  W.  Irving. 

Aqueous  humor,  Cryatallln©  humor  tir  lena,  Vltreoua  hu- 
mor.  iAniit.\  See  Eye.  Out  of  humor,  dissatiBtied  ;  dis- 
pleased ;  in  an  unpleasant  Iratno  uf  mind. 

Syn.  —  Wit ;  satire  ;  pleasantry  ;  temper  ;  dispoaition  ; 
mood;  frame;  whim;  fancy;  caprice.    See  Wit. 

Hu'mor  (hu'mSr  or  ii'- ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hu- 
iioaED   (liu'merd   or  u'-) ;  p.  pr.  &  i'^.  ii.  Humoking.] 

1.  To  cumply  with  the  humor  of  ;  to  adjust  matters  so 
as  to  suit  the  peculiarities,  capricea,  or  exigencies  of  ;  to 
adapt  one's  self  to ;  to  indulge  by  skillful  adaptation ;  as, 
to  humor  the  mind. 

It  is  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  nmsiciitn'a  to /lumor  that  in- 
ventiuii.  ])i-inli^n. 

2.  To  help  on  by  indulgence  or  compliant  treatment ; 
to  soothe  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  please. 

You  humnr  mo  when  I  nm  Bick.  Pope. 

Syn,  — To  gratify  ;  to  indulge.    See  Gratify. 
Hu'mor-al  (-rM),   a.     [Cf.    F.   hianora/.}     Pertaining 
to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  humors  j  as,  a  humoral  fever. 

Humoral  pathology  (-I/frf.),  that  pathology,  or  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  diseases,  which  attributes  all  morbid 

Ehenomena  to  tlie  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids  or 
umors  of  the  body. 

Hu'mor-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  {Med.)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  humoral. 

2.  {Med.)  Tlie  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from  the 
hinnors ;  huniorism.     [Ofts.J 

Hu'mor-al  ist,  n.  One  who  favors  the  humoral  pa- 
thoh.'KJ'  ur  lifh.'Vi's  m  Immoralism. 

Hu'mor-lsmt-Tz'm),  71.  1.  (il/et/.)  The  theory  founded 
on  the  intlucnre  which  the  humors  were  supposed  to  have 
in  the  production  of  disease  ;  Galenisni.  Dunglison. 

2.  Tlie  manner  or  disposition  of  a  humorist;  humor- 
ousnes.^.  Coleridge. 

Hu'mor-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  humoriste.']  1.  {Med.)  Oue 
who  attributes  diseases  to  the  state  of  the  humors. 

2.  One  who  has  some  peculiarity  or  eccentricity  of 
character,  which  he  indulges  in  odd  or  whimsical  ways. 

He  [Roger  de  Coverley]  .  .  .  was  a  great  huiiiorcst  in  all  parts 
of  htslife.  A'lihson. 

3.  One  who  displays  humor  in  speaking  or  writing; 
one  who  has  a  facetious  fancy  or  genius ;  a  wag ;  a  droll. 

The  rfputation  of  wits  and  /tumor istx.  Addi'^ou. 

Hu'mor-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tlk),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 

eenililiiig,  a  humorist. 

Hu'mor-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  humor.  Mardo^i. 

Hummer-less,  a.     Destitute  of  humor. 

Hu'mor-OUS  (-us),  a.     [Cf.   L.  humorosus,  umorosus, 

moist.    See  Humor]    1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  watery.    [_Obs.'\ 

All  founts  Wetls,  all  deeps  /tumorous.        Chapman. 

2.  Subject  to  be  governed  by  humor  or  caprice  ;  irreg- 
ular ;  capricious  ;  whimsical.  Hawthorne. 

Rough  33  a  storm  and  humorous  as  the  wind.     Un/ilen. 

3.  Full  of  humor;  jocular;  exciting  laughter;  play- 
ful ;  as,  a  hihnorous  story  or  author  ;  a  humorous  aspect. 

Syn.  —  Jocose;  facetious;  witty;  pleasant;  merry. 

Hu''inor-OUS-l7,  adv.  1.  Capriciously  ;  whimsically. 
We  resolve  rashty,  sillily,  or  liumorou!^li/.        ( 'alum>/. 

2.  Facetiously;  wittily.  Goldsmith, 

Hu'mor-OUS-ness,  «•     1-  Moodiness  ;  capriciousuess. 

2.  Facetiousness ;  jocularity. 

Hu^mor-SOme  (-sum),  a.  1.  Moody;  whimsical;  ca- 
pricious. Hawthorne. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humnrsome,  factious  arms,    liurke. 

2.  Jocose  ;  witty ;  humorous.  Swift. 

Hu'mor-SOme-ly,  adv.     Petulantly  ;  liumorously. 

Hu'mor-SOine-nesS,  n.     Quality  of  being  humorsome. 

Hump  (hump),  n.  [Cf.  D.  homp  a  lump,  LG.  hump 
heap,  hill,  stump  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  heap.  Cf.  Hunch.] 

1.  A  protuberance;  especially,  the  protuberance 
formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

2.  {Zoijl.)  A  (lesby  protuberance  on  the  back  of  an 
animal,  as  a  camel  or  whale. 

HumpTjack'  (-bSk'),  n.  [Cf.  Hunchback.]  1.  A 
crooked  back  ;  a  humped  back.  Tntler. 

2.  A  humpbacked  person ;  a  hunchback. 

3.  {Zo'oL)  (a)  Any  whale  of  the  genus  3Tegaptera, 
characterized  by  a  hump  or  bunch  on  the  back.  Several 
species  are  known.  The  most  common  ones  in  the  North 
Atlantic  are  Megaptera  longimana  of  Europe,  and  M. 
osphyia  of  America ;  that  of  the  California  coast  is  M. 


Pacific  Humpback  (Jfegaptera  versabilis). 

versabilis.  {b)  A  small  salmon  (Oncnrhynckus  gorbus- 
cha),  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

HumpTaacked'  (-bJ£kt')i  "•     Having  a  humped  back. 

Humped  (hunipt),  a.     Having  a  hump,  as  the  back. 

Humph  (bumf),  rntcrj.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  An 
exclamation  denoting  surprise,  or  contempt,  doubt,  etc. 

Hump'lOSS  (bump'Ies),  (7.  Without  a  hump.  Darxvin. 

Hump'-shoul'dered  (-shol'derd),  a.  Having  liigh, 
hunched  shoulders.  Hawthorne. 


Hump'y  (hHmp'y),  a.  Full  of  humps  or  bunches; 
covered  uitli  prntuberances;  hunipc-d. 

Hum'Strum'  Oium'strvim'),  n.  An  instrument  out  of 
tune  or  rudi.'ly  constructed  ;  nmnic  Ijailly  played. 

Hu'mu-Un  (hn'mC-lIn),  n.  [NL.  Jlumulus^  the  genuB 
inchidiiig  the  hup.]     An  extract  of  hops. 

II  Hu'mUB  (hii'miis),  n.  [L.,  tlie  earth,  ground,  soil.] 
That  portion  of  tlui  soil  formed  by  tlii-  d(-((jiii|ioHitiijn  ol 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  It  is  a  valuable  cunHlituent 
of  soilH.  (iriiham. 

Hun  (hun),  n.  [L.  Uunni^  also  Chunni^  and  Chuni  ; 
cf.  AS.  JIunas,  Hunc,  OHG.  Hani,  G.  Hunnrn.]  One 
of  a  warlike  nomadic  people  of  Nortliern  Asia  who,  in 
the  nth  century,  under  Attila,  invaded  and  con<tuered  a 
great  part  of  Europe. 

Hunch  (litSnch),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  huckle  ;  cf.  huuip, 
hi'Irh,  hinirh,  Uuitk.\     \.  A  hump  ;  a  protuberance. 

2.  A  lump;  a  thick  piece  ;  as,  a /ii/?uV/ of  bread. 

3.  A  push  or  thrust,  as  with  the  elbow. 

Hunch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  ;).  j).  Hunchrd  (Imncht) ;  p. 
pr.  Ar,  vb.  n.  Hunchinq.]  1.  To  push  or  jostle  with  the 
elbow  ;  to  push  or  thrust  suddenly. 

2.  To  thrust  out  in  a  huEup  or  i)rotuberance  ;  to  crook, 
as  the  back.  Vn/den. 

Hunch'back'  (bik'),  n.  [Cf.  Humpback.]  A" back 
with  a  liuiicii  nr  liump ;  also,  a  hunclibackcd  person. 

Hunch'backed''  (-h^ki/),  a.     Having  a  humped  hack. 

Hun'dred  (hun'drgd),  71.  [OE.  hundred^  AS.  hun- 
dred a  territorial  division;  huiid  hundred  +  a  word 
akin  to  Goth,  ga-rapjan  to  count,  L.  ratio  reckoning, 
account ;  akin  to  OS.  hnnderod,  huiid,  D.  honderd,  G. 
hu7idert^0HQ.  also  hunt,  led.  hnndmCi,  Dan.  hundrede, 
Sw.  hiindnr,  hnndrade,  Goth,  hiind^  Lith.  sziintas. 
Rubs,  sto,  W.  cant^^  Ir.  c^'f/i/,  L.  ceiitmu,  Gr.  exaTo?,  Skr. 
^ata.  V309.  Cf.  Cent,  Centuuy,  Hecatomb,  Quintal, 
and  Reason.]  1.  The  jiroduct  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten, 
or  the  number  of  ten  times  ten ;  a  collection  or  sum, 
consisting  of  ten  times  ten  units  or  objects  ;  five  score. 
Also,  a  symbol  representing  one  hundred  units,  as  100  or  C. 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels.        Shuk. 

(E^^  The  word  A?'H(7/7'(/,  as  well  as  thousand,  mi/lion, 
etc.,  often  takes  a  plural  form.  We  may  say  hundreds,  or 
many  hundred.'^y  meanint^  individual  objects  or  units,  but 
with  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective  in  constructions  like 
five  hundreds,  or  eight  hu/,dnds,  it  is  usually  intended 
to  consider  civch  hundred  as  a  separate  aggregate  ;  as,  ten 
hundreds  are  one  thousand. 

2.  A  division  of  a  county  in  England,  supposed  to  have 
originally  contained  a  hundred  families,  or  freemen. 

Hundred  court,  a  court  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
hundred.    [A'»f/.]  Blackstone. 

Hun'dred,  (f.  Ten  times  ten  ;  five  score  ;  as,  a  hun- 
drrd  dollars. 

Hun'dred-er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  iiUiabitaut  or  freeholder 
of  a  hundred. 

2.  {Law)  A  person  competent  to  serve  on  a  jury,  in 
an  action  for  land  in  the  hundred  to  which  he  belongs. 

3.  One  who  has  the  jurisdictiou  of  a  hundred  ;  and 
Bonietiuies,  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred.  Blount.     Cowell. 

Hun'dred-lold'  (-fold'),  n.  A  himdred  times  as  much 
or  as  many. 

He  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time.  Mark  x.  30. 

Hun'dredth  (hun'dredth),  a.  1.  Coming  last  of  a 
hundred  successive  individuals  or  units. 

2.  Forming  one  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided  ;  the  tenth  of  a  tentlj. 

Hun'dredth,  n.  One  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into 
which  one  whole  is,  or  may  be,  diWded ;  the  quotient  of 
a  unit  divided  by  a  hundred. 

Hun'dred-weighV  (-drSd-waf),  n.  A  denomination 
of  wei^lit,  eiiiitriiniiig  100,  ll'J,or  120  pounds  avoirdupois, 
according  to  diltering  laws  or  customs.  By  the  legal 
standard  in  England  it  is  ll'J  pounds.  In  mo&t  of  the 
United  States,  both  in  practice  and  by  law,  it  is  100  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  corresponding  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  some- 
times called  the  ."ihort  ton,  being  the  legal  ton. 

Hung  (hung),  imp.  &2*-P-  of  Hang. 

Himg  teef,  the  fleshy  part  of  beef  slightly  salted  and 
hung  up  to  dry  ;  dried  beef. 

Hun-ga'ri-an  (hun-ga'rt-on),  tt.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hmigary  or  to  the  people  of  Hungary,  ^n.  A  native 
or  one  of  the  people  of  Hungary. 

Hungarian  grass.    See //'i/m?^  ;»j7/f/,  under  Millet. 

Hun'ga-ry  (hun'gA-ry)i  "■  A  country  in  Central 
Eurojie,  now  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Hungary  water,  a  distilled  "water,"  made  from  dilute 
alcohol  aromatized  with  rosemary  flowers,  etc. 

Hun'ger  (hun'ger),  n.  [AS.  hungor  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
hunger,  D.  hovgrr,  OS.  &  OHG.  hujigar,  G.  hunger, 
Icel.  hungr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  hunger,  Goth.  ^ii/(;v'.?  hunger, 
huggrjan  to  hunger.]  1.  An  uneasy  sensation  occa- 
sioned normally  by  the  want  of  food  ;  a  craving  or  desire 
for  food. 

C^^  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  usually  referred  to  the 
stomach,  but  is  probably  dependent  on  excitation  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
perhaps  also  on  indirect  impressions  from  other  organs, 
more  or  less  exhausted  from  lack  of  nutriment. 

2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  minds  !  Spenser. 

For  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dryden. 

Hun'gei*,  ''■  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hungered  (-gerd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  II.  Hungering.]  [OE.  hungrev,  AS.  hj/ngrian. 
See  Hunger,  n.']  1.  To  feel  the  craving  or  uneasiness 
occasioned  by  want  of  food  ;  to  be  oppressed  by  hunger. 

2.  To  have  an  eager  desire  ;  to  long. 

Blessed  are  th-y  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  rizhteons- 
ness.  Jlan.  v.G. 

Hun'ger.  v.  t.     To  make  hungry  ;  to  famish. 
Hun'ger— bit'  (-bit')*       \  ^-    Pinched  or  weakened  by 
Hun'ger-bit'ten  (-t'n),  l      hunger.     [065.1     Milton. 
Hun'gered  (-gerd),  a.      Hungry;   pinchecl  for   food. 
I0bs.'\  Milton. 


Hun'ger-er  (hfin'ger-?r),  n.     One  who  hungers;  one 

who  \i<U\i::  tomb. 

Hun'ger-ly,  a.  Wanting  foo.1 ;  utarved.  \0h».'\  Shah. 
Hun'gcr-ly, 'Wt.  With  keen  apiwtite.  ((Jb.i.j  Shak. 
Hun'ger-starve'  (-htiirv'),  v.  t.    To  Htar\e  with  hun- 

ger  .   toluiiimli.      [C>6.!(.]  Mak. 

Hun'gred  (-gerd),  a.  Hungered  ;  hungry.  \_Archaic^ 
Hun'grl-ly  (-grl-IJ),  adv.     [From  Hukohy.]     In  a 

hiiijj^'ry  luaiiiier;  voraciously.  hri/den. 

Hun'gry  (grj),   a.      [Compar.  HcKOaiEU  (-grr^r) ; 

suprrl.     iflJNoitlEKT.J       [AS.    hujtgrig.       See    HuNOEU.] 

1.  Feeling  Inniger  ;  having  a  keen  appetite;  feehng 
uneasinesH  or  distress  from  want  of  food  ;  hence,  having 
an  eager  desire. 

2.  Showing  hunger  or  a  craving  desire  ;  voracious. 

The  crUL'l,  hinujiy  I'imin.  C.  Kingnlei/. 

Ca»hiuH  Uati  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  JShak. 

3.  Not  rich  or  fertile ;  poor ;  barren ;  starved ;  sut,  a 
huiignj  soil.     "  The  hungry  beach."  Shah. 

Hunk  (hfink),  n.  [Cf.  Hunch.]  A  large  lump  or 
piece  ;  a  Imnch  ;  as,  a  hunk  of  Ijread.     [Collof/."] 

Hun'ker  (Imn'ker),  n.  Originally,  a  nickname  for  a 
member  of  the  conservative  section  of  tlie  Democratic 
jiarty  in  New  York ;  hence,  one  opposed  to  progress  la 
general;  a  fogy.     [Political  Cant,  U.  A'.] 

Hun'ker-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Exr-essive  conftervatiam ; 
hostility  to  progress,     f Political  Cant,  U.  S.'\ 

Hunks  (liGnks^,  n.  [Et^-mol.  uncertain.]  Acovetous, 
sordid  man  ;  a  miser;  a  niggard. 

I'my  make  your  bargain  witli  all  the  prudence  und  aelfishnewi 
(ji  an  ulfl  hunk".  (ira\/. 

Hunt  (h"n'')»  ''■  '■  [i"'/^'  &  p.  p.  Hunted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hunting.]  [AS.  huidiun  to  hunt ;  cf.  hentan  to 
follow,  pursue,  Goth,  htnpan  (in  comp.)  to  seize.  V36. 
Cf.  Hent.]  1.  To  search  for  or  follow  after,  as  game  or 
wild  animals;  to  chase  ;  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  or  killing;  to  follow  with  dogs  or  gims  for 
sport  or  exercise  ;  as,  to  hunt  a  deer. 

Like  a  dog.  he  hunts  in  dreams.  Tenut/Bon. 

2.  To  search  diligently  after  ;  to  seek  ;  to  pursue  ;  to 
follow  ;  — often  with  out  or  up;  as,  to  hunt  up  the  facts;, 
to  hu7tt  out  evidence. 

Evil  ehall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.    Pt.  cxl.  11. 

3.  To  drive;  to  chase;  —  with  down,  from,  away^ 
etc.  ;  as,  to  hunt  down  a  criminal ;  he  was  hunted  from 
the  parish. 

4.  To  use  or  manage  in  the  chase,  as  hounds. 

lie  hunt/i  a  pack  of  dogs.  A'Ulinm. 

5.  To  use  or  traverse  in  pursuit  of  game;  as,  he  hunts 
the  woods,  or  the  county. 

Hunt,  V.  i.  1,  To  follow  the  chase  ;  to  go  out  in  pur- 
suit of  game  ;  to  course  with  hounds. 

Esitu  went  to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison.     Gen.  sxvii.  5. 
2.  To  seek  ;  to  pursue  ;  to  search  ;  —  with/oror  «//er. 

lie  after  honor  hunt^.  I  after  love.  .S/iuk. 

To  hunt  counter,  to  trace  the  scent  backward  in  hunt- 
ing, as  a  hound  ;  to  go  back  on  one's  steps.    {Obs.]  /ihiik. 
Hunt,  71.     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  chasing  wild  ani- 
mals ;  chase  ;  pursuit ;  search. 

The  hunt  is  up  j  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray.        Shak. 

2.  The  game  secured  in  the  hunt.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

3.  A  pack  of  hounds.  [Obs."]  Dryden. 
4-  An  association  of  huntsmen. 

5.  A  district  of  country  hunted  over. 

Every  landowner  within  the  Inmt.    London  Field. 

Hunt'— COUn'ter  (-koun'ter),  n.  A  worthless  dog  that 
runs  back  on  the  scent ;  a  blunderer.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Hunt'e  (hiint'e),  n,     [AS.  hunta.'\     A  hunter.    [Obs.'} 

Chaucer. 

Hunt'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  hunts  wild  animals  either 
for  sport  or  for  food  ;  a  huntsman. 

2-  A  dog  that  scents  game,  or  is  trained  to  the  chase  ; 
a  hunting  dog.  Shak. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  the  chase  ;  especially,  a  thorough- 
bred, bred  and  trained  for  hunting. 

4.  One  who  hunts  or  seeks  after  anything,  as  if  for 
game  ;  as,  a  fortune  hunter  ;  a  jilace  hunter. 

No  keener  hunter  after  glury  breathes.       Tennyson. 

5.  {ZooL)  A  kind  of  spider.  &ee  Hunting  spider,  undev 
Hunting. 

6.  A  hunting  watch,  or  one  of  which  the  crystal  is  pro- 
tected by  a  metallic  cover. 

Hunter's  moon,  the  lunation  after  the  har\-est  moon.— 
Hunter's  Bcrew  tMech.),  a  dilferential  screw,  so  named  from 
the  inventor.    See  under  Differential. 

Hun-te'rl-an  (hiin-te'rT-iru).  a.  Discovered  or  de- 
scribed by  John  Hunter,  an  English  surgeon  ;  as,  tho 
Hnnterinn  chancre.     See  Chancre. 

Hunt'ing  (huut'ing),  n.  The  pursuit  of  game  or  of 
wild  animals.  A.  Smith. 

Happy  hunting  grounds,  the  regions  to  which,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  souls 
of  warriors  and  hmiters  pass  after  ileatli.  t>_'  be  happy 
in  himting  and  feasting.  Tylor.  -  Hunting  box.  Same 
as  Hunting  lod'ie  (below).  —  Hunting  cat  t/iool.),  the 
cheetah.  —  Hunting  cog  i  J/'/fA.l.  a  touth  in  the  larger  of 
two  geared  wheels  ubidi  makes  its  number  of  teeth 
prime  tn  tlie  number  in  the  smaller  wheel,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  frequent  meeting  of  the  same  pairs  of  teeth.  — 
Hunting  dog  ' ZooL),  the  hyena  dog.  —  Hunting  ground,  a 
region  or  district  abounding  in  game;  esp.  <i'/.),  the  re- 
gions roamed  over  by  the  North  American  Indians  in 
search  of  game.  —Hunting  horn,  a  buixk-  :  a  horn  used  in 
the  chase.  See  Horn,  and  Bigle.  -  Hunting  leopard  i  Zo- 
oL), the  cheetah.  —  Hunting  lodge,  a  temporary  residence 


for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  —  Hunting  seat,  a  hunting 
lodge.  Gmv.  —Hunting  shirt,  a  coarse  shirt  for  huntine, 
often  of  leather.  —  Hunting  spider  <  Zonl.  i.  a  spider  which 


lodge. 

often  c. — . ^  -.,  .       . 

hunts  its  prey,  instead  of  catching  it  m  a  web ;  a  wolf 
spider.  —Hunting  watch.    See  Huntek,  ti. 

Hunt'ress  (-rSs),  n.    A  woman  who  hunts  or  follows 
the  chase  ;  as.  the  huntress  Diana.  Shak. 

Hunts'man  (hunts'man),  n. :  pL  Huntsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  hunts,  or  who  practices  hunting. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    tip,    &m ;    pity ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 


go; 


sing,   ink  :    then,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  The  person  whose  office  it  is  to  mauage  the  chase 
or  look  after  the  houuds.  L^Estrange. 

Huntsman's  cup  (Bof.).  the  sidesaddle  flower,  or  coru- 
mou  American  pitcher  plant  (.Sarraccniu  purpurea). 

HlintS'Qiail-Bhip  (hunts'man-shtp),  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  hunting,  or  the  qualilicatious  of  a  hunter. 

Damie. 

Hunt's'— up'  (-np't,  n,     A  tune  played  on  the  horn 

very  early  in  tlie  morning,  to  call  out  the  hunters ;  hence, 

any  arousing  sound  or  call.     [_Obs.'}  Shak. 

Time  plays  the  liunt's-iq)  to  thy  sleepy  head.    Drayton. 

Hur'den  (hQr'd'n),n.  [From  Hurds.]  A  coarse  kind 
of  linen  ;  —  called  also  harden.     IProv.  Eng.^ 

Hur'dle  (-d'l),  n.  [OE.  hurdel,  hirdel,  AS.  hyrdel ; 
akin  to  D.  horde,  OHG.  hurt,  G. 
Jiiirde  a  hurdle,  fold,  pen,  Icel. 
SiurS  door,  Goth,  haiirds,  L.  cratis 
Tvickerwork,  hurdle,  Gr.  KvpTta, 
Skr.  krt  to  spin,  rr^  to  bind,  connect. 
V16. "  Cf.  Ceate,  Grate,  7z.]  1.  A 
movable  frame  of  wattled  twigs, 
osiers,  or  withes  and  stakes,  or 
sometimes  of  iron,  used  for  inclosing  land,  for  folding 
fiheep  and  cattle,  for  gates,  etc. ;  also,  in  fortification, 
used  as  revetments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  In  England,  a  sled  or  crate  on  which  criminals 
were  formerly  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.      Bacon. 

3.  An  artificial  barrier,  Tariously  constructed,  over 
"Which  men  or  horses  leap  in  a  race. 

Hurdle  race,  a  race  in  which  artificial  barriers  in  the 
iorm  of  hurdles,  fences,  etc.,  must  be  leaped. 

Hnr'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurdled  (-d'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
A  vb.  n.  Hurdling  (-dling).]  To  hedge,  cover,  make,  or 
inclose  with  hurdles.  Milton. 

HtlT'dle-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Work  after  the  manner 
of  a  hurdle. 

Hurds  (hQrdz),  n.  [See  Hauds.]  The  coarse  part  of 
flax  or  hemp ;   hards. 

Hur'dy— gur'dy  (hGr'dy-gi3r''J5')>  "•  [Prob.  of  imita- 
tive origin.]  1.  A  stringed  instrument,  lutelike  in  shape, 
in  which  tlie  sound 
is  produced  by  the 
iriction  of  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  crank  at 
the  end,  instead  of 
by  a  bow,  two  of  the  Hurdy-gurdy, 

etrings  being  tuned 

as  drones,  while  two  or  more,  tuned  in  unison,  are  modu- 
lated by  keys. 

2.  In  California,  a  water  wheel  with  radial  buckets, 
driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet. 

Hnr-ka'ra  (hur-ka'roo).  n.  [Hind,  harkarn.']  In  In- 
■dia,  a  running  footman  ;  a  messenger.  [Written  also 
Jturknroo.'\ 

Hurl  (hfirl),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurled  (liQrld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hurling.]  [OE.  hurlfn,  hoarleu  ;  prob. 
•contracted  fr.  OE.  hnrtlen  to  hurtle,  or  possibly  akin  to 
E.  u'hirl.  V16-  See  Hltitle.]  1.  To  send  whirlmg  or 
-whizzing  througli  the  air  ;  to  throw  with  violence  ;  to 
-drive  with  great  force ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone  or  lance. 

And  hurVd  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main.    Pope. 

2.  To  emit  or  utter  with  vehemence  or  impetuosity  ; 
as,  to  Jmrl  charges  or  invective.  Spenser. 

3.  [Cf.  Whirl.]  To  twist  or  turn.  ^''Hurled  or 
crooked  feet."     iObs.']  Fuller. 

Hurljt'.t.    1.  To  hurl  one's  self;  to  go  quickly,    [i?-] 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  hurling  something ;  to  throw 
something  (at  another). 

God  shall  hurl  at  him  and  not  spare.  Juh  xxvii.  22  {Rev.  Ver.). 

3.  To  play  the  game  of  hurling.     See  Hurling. 
Hurl,  n.     1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  vio- 
lence ;  a  cast ;  a  fling.  Congreve. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  hurly-burly.     \_Ohs.'\  KnoUes. 

3.  {Hat  Manv/.)  A  table  on  which  fiber  is  stirred  and 
mixed  by  beating  with  a  bowstring. 

Hurl'bat''  (-b5t'),  n.  See  Whirleat.  \_Ohs.']  Holland. 

Hurl'bone''  (-bun'),  "■     1-  See  ^Vhirlbose. 

2.  {Far.)  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a 
horse.  Crahb. 

Hurl'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hurls,  or  plays  at  hurling. 

Hurl'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  throwing  with  force. 

2.  A  kind  of  game  at  ball,  formerly  played. 

Jlnrhti'j  takcth  its  denomination  from  throwing  of  the  ball. 

Careu\ 

Hurl'wlnd'  (-wind'),  n.  A  whirlwind.  \_Obs.']  Sandys. 

Hurly  (hQr'lj?),        '"'  " 

confusion ;  uproar. 


.]  S. 


Hurly  (hQr'lj?),  n.     [Cf.  F.  Hurler  to  howl.]     Noise ; 


That,  with  the  hnrlu,  death  itself  awakes.  Shak. 

Hurly-bur'ly  (-bflr'!]?),  n.     [Reduplicated  fr.  OE. 

Jiurhj  confusion  :  cf.  F.  hurhr  to  howl,  yell,  L.  xdnlnrr  ; 

orcf.  E.  Aurn/.]    Tumult;  bustle;  coufvision.        Shak. 

All  places  wc-rc  Glk-d  wilU  tumult  and  hitrhj-fmrh/.    KnoUci. 

Hu-ro'nl-an  (hu-ro'nl-rtn),  a.  [Named  from  Lake 
Jluron.'\  {Gcol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  non-fossil- 
iferous  rocks  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  which  are 
supposed  to  correspond  in  time  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
ArchjF-an  age. 

Hu'ron-Ir'O-quoIs'  (hu'ron-Tr''o-kwoI'),n.  (Ethnol.) 
A  linguistic  group  of  warlike  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  Maine  btock  as  the  Algonquins,  and  in- 
cluding several  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Fivp  Na- 
tions. They  formerly  occupied  the  region  about  Lakes 
Eri*^  and  Ontario,  and  the  larger  part  of  New  York. 

Hu'rons  (hn'r5nz),  n.  }>!.;  siru/.  Huron.  (Ethnol.) 
A  jjowcrfiil  and  warlike  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
■diaii»  of  the  Algonquin  stock.  They  formerly  occupied 
the  country  between  I-aken  Huron,  Erin,  and  Ontario,  but 
were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Five  Nations  about  IfiSn. 

Burr  (hfir),  V.  i.  [Sco  Udrry.]  To  make  a  rolling 
or  burring  sound.    [Obx.l 

R  is  the  ddg'n  letter,  and  hurrfth  in  the  nounfl.    Ji.  Jfm»fm, 


Hnr-rah' )  (hnr-rU'),   iyderj.     [Cf.    G..   Dan.,   &   Sw. 

Hur-ra'     I      hurra.    Cf.  Huzza.]     A  word  used  as  a 
shout  of  joy,  triumph,  applause,  encouragement,  or  wel- 
come. 
llwrati .'  hnn-ah!  forlvry  and  Henry  of  Navarre.    Macauiay. 

Hur-rah',  n.     A  cheer ;  a  shout  of  joy,  etc. 

Hurrah's  nest,  state  of  utmost  confusion.  iColloq.  U.  S.] 
A  perfect  hurrah's  nest  in  our  kitchen.    Mrs.  ."iluwf. 

Hur-rah'  (hur-ra'),  V.  i.     To  utter  hurrahs  ;  to  huzza. 

HtiT-raJl',  V.  t.     To  salute,  or  applaud,  with  hurrahs. 

Hur'ri-cane  (hur'rl-kan),  n.  \%^.hiLracan;  orig.  a 
Carib  word  signifying,  a  high  wind.]  A  violent  storm, 
characterized  by  extreme  fury  and  sudden  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  generally  accompanied  by  rain,  tlumder,  and 
lightning;  —  especially  prevalent  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Like  the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd.        Tennyson. 

Eacli  guilty  thought  tu  me  13 
A  dreadful  hurricane.  .yassinffpr. 

Hurricane  bird  (^'r/ii/.),  the  frigate  bird.  —Hurricane  deck. 
(y^aut.)  See  under  Deck. 

Hur'ri-ca'UO  (-ka'no),  n. :  pf.  Hurricanoes  (-noz).  A 
waterspout;  a  hurricane.  {Obs.']  JJrnyton.  *' You  cat- 
aracts and  hurricanoes^  spout."     Shak. 

Hur'ried  (hur'rtd),  a,  1.  Urged  on ;  hastened  ;  gomg 
or  working  at  speed  ;  as,  a  hurried  writer  ;  ahurrird  life. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry  ;  Iience,  imperfect ;  careless;  as,  a 
hiirri'd  job.  "A  /iwrriV'/ meeting."  Milton. 
—  Hur'ried-Iy,  adv.  —  Hur'rled-ness,  n. 

Hur'ri-er  (-rl-er),  n.     One  who  hurries  or  urges. 

Hur'rieS  (-rlz),  n.  A  staith  or  framework  from  which 
coal  is  discharged  from  cars  into  vessels. 

Hur'ry  (-ry),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurried  (-rid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Hurrying.]  [OE.  horien  ;  cf.  OSw.  huj'ra 
to  whirl  round,  dial.  Sw.  hurr  great  haste,  Dan.  hurre  to 
buzz,  Icel.  /?Krr  burly-biu-Iy,  MHG.  hurren  to  hurry,  and 
E.  hurr,  ivhir  to  hurry ;  all  prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  impel  to  greater  speed  ;  to  urge  on. 

Impetuous  hist  hurries  him  on.  South. 

They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark.  Shtik. 

2-  To  impel  to  i^recipitate  or  thoughtless  action ;  to 
urge  to  confused  or  irregular  activity. 

And  wild  amazement  /turriea  up  and  down 

Tlie  little  numbLT  of  your  doubtful  friends.        Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  done  quickly. 

Syn.  — To  hasten;  precipitate;  expedite;  quicken; 
accelerate ;  urge. 

Hur'ry,  '■-  '"-  To  move  or  act  with  haste  ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation  ;  as,  let  us  hurry. 

To  hurry  up,  to  make  haste.    [CoUoq.] 

Hur'ry,  n.  The  act  of  hurrying  in  motion  or  busi- 
ness ;  pressure ;  urgency  ;  bustle  ;  confusion. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the  mind, 
and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  ol'  thought.  Addison. 

Syn. —  Haste;  speed;  dispatch.    See  Haste. 

Hur'ry-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  hurrying  manner. 

Hur'ry— Skur'ry  (-skur'rj),  adv.  [An  imitative  word  ; 
cf.  Sw.  skorra  to  rattle,  snarl,  E.  scurry.']  Confusedly; 
in  a  bustle.     \_Obs.']  Gray. 

Hurst  (hCrst),  71.  [OE.  hurst,  AS.  hyrst ;  akin  to 
OHG.  h}ir.<t,  horst,  wood,  thicket,  G.  horst  the  nest  of 
a  bird  of  prey,  an  eyrie,  thicket.]  A  wood  or  grove ;  — 
a  word  used  in  the  composition  of  many  names,  as  in 
Hazle/mrj/. 

Hurst,  n.  {Mach.)  {a)  A  band  on  a  trip-hammer 
helve,  bearing  the  trunnions,    {b)  A  luisk.   See  Husk,  2. 

Hurt  (liQrt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Hurting.]  [OE.  hurten,  hirfeii,  horten.  herten  ;  prob.  fr. 
OF.  hurter,  heitrter,  to  knock,  thrust,  strike,  F.  heurter ; 
cf.  W.  hyrddu  to  push,  drive,  assault,  hwrdd  a  stroke, 
blow,  push  ;  also,  a  ram,  the  orig.  sense  of  the  verb  thus 
perhaps  being,  to  bntt  as  a  ram ;  cf.  D.  horten  to  push, 
strike,  MHG.^Awr^eH.  both  prob.  fr.  Old  French.]  1.  To 
cause  physical  pain  to  ;  to  do  bodily  harm  to  ;  to  wound 
or  bruise  painfully. 

The  hurt  lion  groans  within  his  den.  Dryden. 

2.  To  impair  the  value,  usefiUness,  beauty,  or  pleasure 
of;  to  damage  ;  to  injure  ;  to  barm. 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt.  MiHon. 

3.  To  wound  tbe  feelings  of  ;  to  cause  mental  pain  to  ; 
to  offend  in  honor  or  self-respect ;  to  annoy  ;  tu  grieve. 
'*  I  am  angrj'  and  hurt.""  Thackeray. 

Hurt,  71.  1.  A  bodily  injury  causing  pain ;  a  wound, 
bruise,  or  the  like. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurtf  ...  all  men  feci.    Locke. 

2.  An  injury  causing  pain  of  mind  or  conscience ;  a 
slight ;  a  stain,  as  of  sin. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Ilonor  feels. 

Tom  f /son. 

3.  Injury;  damage;  detriment;  harm;  mischief. 

Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt.  Shnk. 

Syn.  —  Wovmd  j  bruise ;  injury  i  harm ;  damage  ;  loss ; 
detriment;  mischief;  bane;  disadvantage. 

Hnrt'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  hurts  or  does  harm. 

I  shall  not  he  a  liurter,  if  no  helper.        Bvau.  f<  Fl. 

Hurt'er,  n.  [F.  hrurtoir,  lit.,  a  striker.  Sco  Huitr, 
V.  /.]  A  butting  ])iece  ;  a  strengthening  pierce,  09p.  : 
{Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  a  platform, 
designed  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  gun  carriages  from 
injuring  the  parapet. 

Hurt'lul  C-f\i^)i  "•  Tending  to  impair  or  damage  ;  in- 
jurious ;  mischievous ;  occaaibning  loss  or  injurj* ;  as, 
hurtful  words  or  conduct. 

Syn,  —  Pernicious;   hannful ;   baneful;   prejudicial; 
detrimental;  disadvantagcovis;  mischievous;   injurious; 
noxious;  unwholesome;  destructive. 
—  Hurt'ful-ly.  cl''.  —  Hurt'fulnesB,  «. 

Hur'tle  Oitlr't* I).  V  /.  [imp.  &.p.  p.  HuRTT.ED  C-t'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  \'  vb.  71.  HiTHTLiNo  (-tlTng).]  [OE.  hurf!ni,  frei]. 
of  hurten.  See  Hurt,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Hurl.]  1.  To  meet 
with  violence  or  shock  ;  to  clash  ;  to  jostle. 

Together  htirthd  both  their  steeds.  Fair/ar. 


2.  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  wheel  or  rush  suddenly  or  with 
violence  ;  to  whirl  round  rapidly  ;  to  skirmish. 

Now  hurtliii'j  round,  advantage  for  to  take.      Spenser. 
Down  the  liurtling  cataract  of  the  ajjes.    R.  L.  Stevtnson. 

3.  To  make  a  threatening  sound,  like  the  clash  of 
arms  ;  to  make  a  sound  as  of  confused  clashing  or  con- 
cussion ;  to  resoimd. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Shak. 

The  earthquake  ^^ulld 
Hurtling  *neath  the  solid  ground.     J/;-s.  Jirowning. 

Hur'tle  (liGr't'l),  v,  t.  1.  To  move  with  violence  or 
impetuosity  ;  to  whirl ;  to  brandish.     [Obs.'] 

Ilia  liarmful  club  he  gan  to  /turtle  high.        Spenser. 
2.  To  push  ;  to  jostle  ;  to  hurl. 

And  lie  him  hurUeth  with  his  horse  adown.     Chaucer. 

Hur'tle-ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  71,  [Cf.  Huckleberrt, 
WHOKTLECEunv.]    See  Whortleberry. 

Hurtless  (hGrt'lgs),  o.  Doing  no  injury  ;  harmless; 
also,  unhurt ;  without  injury  or  barm. 

Gentle  dame  so  hu/-tliss  and  so  true.  Sjiftiser. 

—  Hurtless-ly,  adv.  —  Hurt'less-ness,  n. 

Hus'band  (liuz'band),  71.  [013.  hosebomie,  hvsbonde, 
a  Juisband,  the  master  of  the  house  or  family,  AS.  huS' 
bonda.  master  of  the  house  ;  hus  bouse  -f-  bunda,  boJtda, 
householder,  husband ;  prob.  f  r.  Icel.  hU.ibdndi  bouse 
master,  husband  ;  hus  house -f-  bwmdi  dwelling,  inliabit- 
ing,  p.  pr.  of  bua  to  dwell;  akin  to  AS.  buan,  Goth. 
baua7i.     See  House,  Be,  and  cf.  Bond  a  slave.  Boor.] 

1.  The  male  head  of  a  household ;  one  who  orders  the 
economy  of  a  family.     [O65.] 

2.  A  cultivator ;  a  tiller  ;  a  husbandman.  [Ohs.']  Shak. 

The  painful  husband,  pk)wing  up  his  ground.  liakfirdl. 

He  is  the  n<'atest  husband  for  curious  ordering  his  domestic 

and  field  acctmimodations,  Evelyn. 

3.  One  who  manages  or  directs  with  prudence  and 
economy;  a  frugal  person  ;  an  economist,     [i?-] 

God  knows  how  little  time  is  left  me.  and  may  I  be  a  pood 
hushau'.l,  to  improve  the  short  remnant  left  nie.  Fuller, 

4.  A  married  man  ;  a  man  who  has  a  wife  ;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  irife. 

The  hnsbaud  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law.     £lackstone. 

5.  The  male  of  a  pair  of  animals,     [i?.]  Dryden, 
A  ship's  husband  (Katit.),  an  agent   representing   the 

omiers  of  a  ship,  who  manages  its  expenses  and  receipts. 

Hus'band,  '■.  t.     [imp.   &  p.    p.  Husbanded  ;  js.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Husbanding.]     1.  To  direct  and  manage  with 

frugality ;    to  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose  and  the 

best  advantage  ;  to  spend,  apply,  or  use,  with  economy. 

For  mv  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well, 

They  shall  go  far.  Shak. 

2.  To  cultivate,  as  land;  to  till,     [i?.] 

Land  so  trim  and  rarely  husbanded.  Fvclyn. 

3   To  furnish  with  a  husband.     [Ji.']  Shak. 

Hus'band-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  hus- 
banded, or  man;\ged  with  economy.  Sherwood. 

Hus'band-age  (-aj),  n.  (Xaut.)  The  commission  or 
coinp(.'n.satiMU  allowed  to  a  ship's  husband. 

Hus'band-less.  a.     Destitute  of  a  husband.        Shak. 

Hus'band-ly,  a.     Frugal ;  thrifty,     [i?.]  Tusse7: 

Hus'band-man  (-man),  tl/jj^  Husbandmen  (-men). 

1.  Thp  master  of  a  family.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  farmer;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Hus'band-ry  (-ry)i  "•     1-  Care  of  domestic  affairs; 

economy  ;  domestic  management ;  thrift. 

There  "s  husbandry  in  heaven  ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.  Shak. 

2.  The  business  of  a  husbandman,  compreliendiug  the 
various  br:mches  of  agriculture  ;  farming. 

Ilushan'lry  supplieth  all  things  necessary  for  food.  Spenser. 

Hush,  (hash),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  B.VSKEB  (husht); 
;?.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hushing.]  [OE.  huschen,  kussen, 
prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  hussen  to  lull  to  sleep, 
G.  husch  quick,  make  haste,  be  silent.]  L  To 
still;  to  silence  ;  to  calm  ;  to  make  quiet;  to  repress  the 
noise  or  clamor  of. 

aiy  tongue  shall  hush  afiain  this  storm  of  war.         Shak. 

2.  To  appease  ;  to  allay ;  to  calm  ;  to  soothe. 
Wilt  thou,  then, 
Hush  my  cares  ?  Otn-atj. 

And  Iiush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all.  Tennv'on. 

To  htuh  up,  to  procure  silence  concerning ;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  keep  secret.  "  This  matter  is  hushed  up."  Pope. 

Hush.  V.  i.     To  become  or  to  keep  still  or  quiet ;  to 
become  silent; — esp.  used  in  the  imperative,  as  an  ex- 
clamation ;  be  still ;  be  silent  or  quiet ;  nmke  no  noise. 
llnsh,  idle  words,  and  thoughts  of  ill.  Kehle. 

But  ot  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush.  Si>en.<er, 

Hush,  n .  Stillness ;  silence  ;  quiet.  [i2.]  "  It  is  the 
hush  of  night."  Byron, 

Hush  monoy,  money  paid  to  secure  silence,  or  to  pre- 
vent tlie  disclosure  of  facts.  Swift. 

Hush.  ^.     Silent;  quiet.    ^^  JIusli  as  death."      Shak. 

Hush'er  (-er),  n.     An  usher.     [Obs.}  Spcuser. 

Hush'lng;,  ".  {Mi7iinf!)  The  process  of  washing  ore, 
or  of  uncmcring  mineral  veins,  by  a  heavy  discharge  of 
water  from  a  reservoir;  fiushing  ;  — also  called  boominii. 

Husk  (husk),  n.  [Prob.  for  haL^k,  and  from  the 
same  root  as /(H^^  a  husk.  See  Hull  a  busk,]  1.  The  ex- 
ternal covering  or  envelope  of  certain  fruits  or  bihmIb  ; 
glume;  hull;  rind;  in  the  United  States,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  covering  of  the  ears  of  maize. 

2.  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  millstones. 

HuBkBof  the  prodigal  son  (Bot.),  the  pods  of  the  carob 
tree.    See  Carob. 

Husk,  r.  t.  [i7)ip.  &  p.  p.  ITusKEH  (huskt)  ;  ;».  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hu.'^king.]  To  strip  otl  the  external  covormg  or 
envolopo  nf  ;  as,  to  husk  Indian  corn. 

Husked  (huskt),  a.     1.  Covered  with  a  husk. 

2.  Stripped  of  husks  ;  deprived  of  husks. 

Hus'kl-ly  (htis'kT-iy),  adv.  [From  Husky.]  In  a 
husky  manner;  dryly. 

Hiis'kl-neBS,  »•    1.  The  state  of  being  husky. 
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2.  RoiiL;iiiit'-i.-t  of  sound;  hnraliuoss ;  Itoarscnoas ;  as, 
huskui'^s  .j1  vnii-i-,,  (;.  JCtiot. 

Husking  (liusk'Tng),  n.  1.  Tho  act  or  inoctjba  u£ 
stripping  utt'  huake,  iW  Irom  Imlian  corn, 

2.  A  muotitiff  of  neiKliborK  or  trionds  to  assmt  in  liusk- 
ing  ruaize  ;  — called  also  Uiiakiiuj  bcc.  \_L'.  A'.]  "A  vv.<X 
ear  in  the/(((.v/.//(//."  LonyJ'cKow. 

Husk'y  (-J),  ff.  [From  Husk,  n.]  Abounding  witli 
Imsks  ;  conaisLing  of  husks  ;  rusonibliug  huaka.    Dn/dai. 

Hus'ky  (liils'k^),  rt.  [Prob.  ior  kusty ;  cf.  O)^'.  host 
cough,  AS.  hivosta ;  akin  to  1>.  Awcv/,  G.  husfcn, 
OHG.  huoafn,  I{;el.  huslL  Stio  Wheeze. j  Ilougli  in 
tOTie ;  harsh;  hoarse;  raut'onn;  as,  a /('/.v/-// voico. 

Hu'SO  (hu'su),w.  [NL.  ;  cf.  ti.  hnnxr'n,  and  K.  idn- 
glass.]  {Zii'i'd.)  {it)  A  lar;^'.;  l'',iit(>|iiMn  sLurgi;on(,'l('f/jf:7i- 
ser  kuso)y  inhabiting  tlie  region  ut  tlio  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  It  sometimes  attains  a  longtU  of  more  than  twelve 
feet,  and  a  weiglit  of  two  tliousand  pounds.  Called  also 
hnnspti.     {h)  The  huchen,  a  largo  salmon. 

Hus-sar'  (huz-zar'),  «.  [Hung,  huszixr^  from  kiisz 
twenty,  because  under  King  Mattliias  I.,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  every  twenty  houses  wero  to  furnish  ono  liorso 
soldier;  cf.  G.  fiasai;  F.  /loussurd,  hiissard,  iroui  tho 
same  source.]  {Mil.)  Originally,  one  of  the  national 
cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia;  now,  one  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  Kuropoan  armies. 

Huss'lte  (hus'it),  n.  {Eccl.  Ilist.)  A  follower  of 
John  IfusSy  tlie  Boliemian  reformer,  wlio  was  adjudged  a 
heretic  and  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

Hus'sy  (hilz'zi?),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  huswife.']  1.  A  house- 
wife or  liousekeeper.     lObs."} 

2.  A  wortliless  woman  or  girl ;  a  forward  wench  ;  a 
jade ;  —  used  aa  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach.     Grew. 

3.  A  pert  girl ;  a  frolicsome  or  sportive  young  woman  ; 
—  used  jocosely.  Goldsmith. 

Hus'sy,  n.  [From  Icel.  hUsi  a  case,  prob.  fr.  hus 
house.  The  word  has  been  confused  with  the  preceding 
word.  See  House,  aud  cf.  Housewife  a  bag,  Huswifk  a 
bag.]    A  case  or  bag.     See  Housewife,  2. 

Hus'llngS  (hus'ttugz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  husfinr;  an  as- 
sembly, counciI,_  AS.  husting :  of  Scand.  origin;  cf. 
Iceh  husping  ;  hus  home  ^-^'V/j^r  thing,  assembly,  meet- 
ing ;  akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  ting,  E.  thing.  See  House, 
and  Thing.]  1.  A  court  formerly  held  in  several  cities 
of  England  ;  specif.,  a  court  held  in  London,  before  tlie 
lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  sherilTs,  to  determine  certniu 
classes  of  suits  for  the  recovery  of  lauds  within  the  city. 
In  the  progress  of  law  reform  tliis  court  has  become  un- 
important. ^,  Mozley  tt  W. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  temporary  courts  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 

3.  The  platform  on  wliich  candidates  for  Parliament 
formerly  stood  in  addressing  the  electors.     [£"71^.] 

When  the  rotten  hiDting.'i  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies.  Tmniison. 

Hus'tle  (luls"!),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Hustled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Hustling  (-ITng).]  [D.  hutftelen  to 
shake,  fr.  hntseii  to  sliake.  Cf.  Hotchpotch.]  To 
ehake  together  in  confusion;  to  push,  jostle,  or  crowd 
rudely  ;  to  handle  roughly;  aa,  to  hustle  a  person  out  of 
a  room.  Macaulay. 

Hus'tle,  V.  i.  To  push  or  crowd  ;  to  force  one's  way  ; 
to  move  hastily  and  mth  confusion  ;  to  hurry. 

Leaving  the  kinR,  who  had  hitstled  along  the  floor  with  his 
dress  wufuUy  lU  arrayed.  i'jV  }V.  Scott. 

Hns'wUe  (huz'zTf  or  huz'wtf),  n.  [OE.  huswi/;  hus 
house  -f-  u"/wife.  Cf.  Hussy  a  housewife,  Housewife.] 
IVf  ritton  also  housewife.^  1.  A  female  housekeeper;  a 
woman  who  manages  domestic  affairs ;  a  thrifty  woman. 
"'  The  bounteous  huswife  Nature."  Shak. 

The  huswife  is  she  that  to  labor  doth  fall.        Tnsser. 

2.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  hussy.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

3.  [See  Hussy  a  bag.]  A  case  for  sewing  materials. 
See  Housewife.  Cowper. 

Hus'wlfe,  V.  t.  To  manage  with  frugality  ;  —  said  of 
a  woman.  Drydpn. 

Hus'Wlfe-ly,  a.  Like  a  huswife  ;  capable  ;  econom- 
ical ;  prudent.  —  adiK     In  a  Iniswifely  manner. 

HUB^wlfe-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  business  of  a  housewife  ; 
female  domestic  economy  and  skill.  Tusser. 

Hut  (hut),  n.  [OE.  hotte;  akin  to  D.  hut,  G.  hiltte, 
OHG.  hutta,  Dan.  hytte,  Sw.  hydda;  and  F.  hiUte,  of  G. 
■origin;  all  akin  to  E.  hide  to  conceal.  See  Hide  to  con- 
ceal.] A  small  house,  hovel,  or  cabin  ;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling  ;  a  slightly  built  or  temporary  structure. 
Death  comes  on  with  equal  footstep3 
To  the  hull  and  hut.  Jip.  Core. 

Hut,  r.  f.  it  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Hutted  (-teJ) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hutting.]     To  place  in  huts;  to  live  in  huta  ; 
as,  to  hut  troops  in  winter  quarters. 
The  troops  hotted  among  the  heights  of  Morristown.  W.  Irvinrj. 

Hutch  (hQch),  n.  [OE.  huccke,  hiiche,  hoche^  F. 
huche.,  LL.  hutica.}  1.  A  chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  coop, 
or  the  like,  in  which  things  may  be  stored,  or  animals 
kept;  as,  a  grain  hutch;  a  rabbit //u/c/(. 

2.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 

3.  {Milling)  The  case  of  a  flour  bolt. 

4.  {Mining)  (</)  A  car  on  low  wheels,  in  wliich  coal 
IS  drawn  in  the  mine  and  hoisted  out  of  the  pit.  {b)  A 
jig  for  w.ashing  ore. 

Bolting  hutch,  Booby  hutch,  etc.  See  under  Bolting,  etc. 

Hutch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hutched  (hucht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hutching.]  1.  To  hoard  or  lay  up,  as  in  a 
chest,     [i?.]     '' She  hutchpd  the  .  .  .  ore."  Milton. 

2.  (Milling)  To  wash  (ore)  in  a  box  or  jig, 

Hutchin-SO'nl-an  (huch'Tu-so'nt-rtn),  n.  A  follower 
of  John  Jfii/rliinsoii  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  believed 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contained  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  natur:il  srienrt-  and  of  theology. 

Hut-tO'nl-an  (hut-to'nt-^n),  a.  Relating  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Plutonic  theory  of  the  earth,  first  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  James  Huftoji.  -  Lyell. 


Huz'ter  fhnks'tSr),  n.  &  v.  i.     See  Huckbtee. 

Huy-gho'nl  an  (ht-ge'nl-auj,  n.  iVriaining  to,  or  in- 
vented by,  CIiriHtian  Iluyyhnus,  a  Dutch  a«trouomer  of 
the  Hevrnteenth  century  ;  as,  tlie  Jluyghcniari  telescope. 

Huyghenlan  eyepiece.    See  under  Eykpiece. 

Huzz  (liuz),  V.  I.  [An  onomatopa-ia.  V43.  Cf.  Bdzz.] 
To  buzz  ;  to  murmur.     lObs."] 

J/uzzinff  ami  burrnig  in  the  prcaclier's  car.      Latimer. 

Huz-za'  (huz-zii'),  intrrj.  [Cf.  G.  hussa,  husa,  interj., 
hurrah,  huzza.  V43.  Cf.  Hukuah.]  A  word  used  as  a 
shout  of  joy,  exultation,  .ip probation,  or  encouragement. 

Huz'za,  n.    A  ijhout  ol  huzza  ;  a  cheer  ;  a  hurrah. 

They  made  u  great  huzza  or  Bhout.  Evdyn. 

Huz-za',  1'.  i.  linij).  &p.  p.  Huzzaed  (-ziid') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Huzzaing.]    To  shout  huzza  ;  to  cheer. 

Huz-za',  v.  t.    To  receive  or  attend  with  huzzas. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court.  Addmm. 

Hy  (hi),  a.     High.     lObs.l  Chaucer. 

Hy'a-clne  (hi'A-sin),  n.    A  hyacintli.    {ffbs.']  Speyt.icr. 

Hy'a-Clnth  (hi'jV.HTnth),  jj.  [L.  hyiicinthus  a  kind  of 
flower,  jtrob.  the  iris,  gladiolus,  orlarkHpur, 
also  a  kind  of  gem,  p<tIi.  Ihu  saiiiihii-f  :  a.s 
a  proper  name,  llyiiciiithn.'i,  abeitutiful  La- 
coniau  youtli,  beloved  by  Apollo,  fr.  Gr. 
vaKivOo'i,  'YdKiv6o<: :  cf.  F.  hyacinthe.  Cf. 
Jacinth.  The  hyacinth  was  fabled  to 
luive  sprung  from  tho  blood  of  Ilyacinthus, 
who    was    accidentally   slain    by  Apollo."^ 

1.  {Hot.)  {a)  A  bulbous  plant  of  the 
genus  Ilyacinthus,  bearing  beautiful  spikes 
of  fragrant  flowers.  II.  oricntalis  is  a  com- 
mon variety,  {b)  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Camassia  {C.  Fraseri),  called  also  Eastei-n 
camass;  wild  hyacinth.  (<")  The  name  is  also 
given  to  Scilla  Peruviana^  a  Mediterranean 
plant,  one  variety  of  wlucli  produces  white, 
and  another  blue,  flowers  ;  —  called  also,  Hyacinth, 
from  a  mistake  as  to  its  origin,  hyacinth  of  Peru. 

2.  (Min.)  A  red  variety  of  zircon,  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem.     See  Zibcon. 

Hyacinth  bean  f^o/.),  a  climbing  leguminous  plant  (i>o- 
lir/ios  Lnblati),  related  to  the  true  bean.  It  has  dark 
purple  flowers  and  fruit. 

Hy'a-cln'thl-an  (-sTu'thT-nu),  a.    Hyacinthine.    [7?.] 

Hy'a-Cln'thlno  (-sTu'thin),  a.     [L.  'hyacinthinus,  Gr. 

ija«tr0ti'of.]     Belonging  to  the  hyacinth  ;  resembling  the 

hyacinth  ;  in  color  like  tho  hyacinth.  Milton. 

His  curling  locks  like  hi/acint/niie  flowers.        Cotrper. 

TIio  hynrhitliiii''  boy.  for  whom 
Jlorn  well  might  break  and  April  bhjum.        Emerson. 

Hy'a-des  (In'a-dezt,  I  n.  pi.     [L.  Ht/ades,  Gr.  'YiSes.] 

Hy'adS  (hi'Sdz),  J  (Astro7i.)  A  cluster  of  tive 
stars  in  the  face  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  stipposed 
by  the  ancients  to  indicate  the  coming  of  rainy  weather 
when  they  rose  with  tho  sun. 

Thro'  scuddins  drifta  the  rainy  Hijadcs 

Vext  the  dim  ben.  Teumjson. 

Hy-<e'na  (ht-e'na),  n.     {Zoul.)  Same  as  Hyena. 

II  Hy-a'le-a  (ht-a'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iidAeos  glassy, 
fr.  iioAo?  glass.]  {Zoul.)  A  pteropod  of  the  genus  Caro- 
lina.    See  Pteropoda,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Hy'a-les'cence  (ln'.i-lSs'seus),  7i.  [See  Hyaline.]  The 
process  of  becoming,  or  tho  state  of  being,  transparent 
like  glass. 

_  Hy'a-line  (hi'a-lin),  a.  [L.  hyaliiius,  Gr.  vaAtros,  fr. 
uoAo?  glass:  cf.  F.  hyalin.']  Glassy;  resembling  glass; 
consisting  of  glass  ;  transparent,  Uke  crystaL  *'  Hyaline 
spaces. "  Ca  rpenter. 

Hy'a-llne,  n.  1.  A  poetic  term  for  the  sea  or  the  at- 
mosphere. "The  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea."  3Iilton. 
Our  blood  runs  amazed  'neath  the  calm  hyaline.  Jlrs.  Browning. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  pellucid  substance,  present  in  cells  in 
process  of  development,  from  which,  according  to  some 
embryologists,  the  cell  nucleus  originates. 

3.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  main  constituent  of  the  walls 
of  hydatid  cysts  ;  a  nitrogenous  body,  wliich,  by  decom- 
position, yields  a  dextrogyrate  sugar,  suscei>tible  of  alco- 
holic fermentation.  Gamgee. 

Hy'a-Ute  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  voAoc  glass:  cf.  F.  hyalite.] 
(Mi?!.)  A  pellucid  variety  of  opal  in  globules  looking  like 
colorless  gum  or  resin  ;  —  called  also  Miillrj-'.t  glass. 

Hy-al'0-graph  (ht-ai'S-grAf),  n.  [Gr.  uaAo;  glass -j- 
■graph.]     An  instrument  for  tracing  designs  on  glass. 

Hy'a-lOg'ra-phy  (hi'a-15g'ra-fy),  n.  Art  of  writing 
or  engraving  on  glass, 

Hy'a-lold  (hi''a-loid)./r.  [Gr.  uoAociS^s  glassy,  trans- 
parent ;  i/oAos  glass  +  c(6o9  appearance  :  cf.  F.  hyaldide.] 
{Anat.)  Resembling  glass;  vitriform  ;  transparent;  hy- 
aline ;  as,  tlie  hyaloid  membrane,  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane inilosing  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 
_  I!  Hy'a-lO-ne'ma  (hI'a-15-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
i/oAo?  glass  +  fij^Lia  a  tliread.]  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  hex- 
actinelline  sponges,  having  a  long  stem  composed  of  very 
long,  slender,  transparent,  siliceous  fibers  twisted  to- 
gether like  the  strands  of  a  cord.  The  stem  of  the  Jap- 
anese species  (H.  Siebohlii),  called  glass-rope,  has  long 
been  in  use  as  an  ornament.     See  Glass-rope. 

Hy-al'0-phane  (ht-EQ'o-fan),  ?i.  [Gr.  vaXo^  glass  -f- 
4>au'e(T6ai,  to  appear.^  (Min.)  A  species  of  the  feldspar 
group  containing  barumi.     See  Feldspar. 

II  Hy'a-lO-spdn'gl-a  (In'a-ln-spSn'jT-a),  n.  ph  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vaAoT  glass  +  trn-oyyo?  a  sponge.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
order  of  vitreous  sponges,  having  glassy,  six-rayed,  sili- 
ceous spicules;  — called  also  HcxactinelUnfp. 

Hy-al'O-type  (Iit-SI'u-tip),  n.  [Gr.  vaAos  glass  + 
-type.]  A  photographie  piiture  copied  from  the  nega- 
tive ou  glass;  a  photographic  transparency.        E.  Hunt. 

Hy-ber'na-cle  (in-ber'na-k'l),  Hy'bef-nate  (hi'ber- 
nat).  Hy'ber-na'tion(-na'shiin).  See  HiBEiiNACLE,  Hi- 
bernate, Hibernation. 

Hy-bla'an  (hi-ble'«n),a.  [L.  Hyblaeus.]  Pertaining 
to  Hyblu,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  famous  for  its  bees. 


Hybodont  Tcetli  (.Ui^Mdui 
apicalis).    ileduced. 


,  HyVo-dont  (hll/ft-dSnt),  a.  [Gr.  il^oj  hump -f  oaovc, 
o6(icTos,  alootli.j  {Palcoji.) 
Of,  pertaining  tu,  or  resem- 
bling, an  extinct  genus  of 
sharks  (Ilybodus),  especial- 
ly in  tho  form  of  th<!  teeth, 
which  consist  of  a  princii>al 
median  coue  with  uuiuller 
lateral  ones. 

II  Hyb'o-dus    (-dOs),   n. 
[NL.    See  Hyboijont.J    (Puleon.)  An  extinct  genua  of 
sharks  having  conical,  compressed  teetli. 

Hy'brid  (hl'brTd  or  hlb'rld;  '-77),  n.  [L.  hybrida, 
hihridii,  prob.  allied  to  Gr.  v^pt?  wantonness  (as  If  un- 
Ifridh'd,  lawless,  unnatural),  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  virep  over, 
E.ovcr:  cf.  F.  hybridr.]  (Biol.)  The  olfspring  of  the 
union  of  two  difltin(;t  hpccies  ;  an  animal  or  plant  pro- 
duced from  tho  mixture  of  two  species.    See  Monoozl. 

Hy'brid,  a.  I'rotluced  from  the  mixture  of  two  Bpe- 
eies  ;  as,  plrtnln  of  hybrid  nature. 

Hy'brid-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  atate  or  quality  of  being 
hybriil. 

Hy'brld-lst,  v.    One  who  hybridizes. 

Hy-brid'1-ty  (ht-brtdl-tj),  n.    Hybridism. 

Hy'brid-l-'za-blo  (hi'brld-i'za-b'l  or  liTb'rld-),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  forming  a  hybrid,  or  of  being  subjected  to  a 
hybridizing  process ;  capable  of  producing  a  hybrid  by 
union  with  another  species  or  stock. 

Jbihridizalib-  genera  are  rarer  than  in  gcnprnlly  iupponcd.  even 
in  garderiH  wliere  tliey  nn?  m  often  operated  uijoii.  under  cir- 
cumfttancca  niuat  favurahlc  to  the  production  of  hyhrids. 

J.  D.  Ilixik^T. 

Hyl»rld-l-za'tlon  (T-za'shun),  n.     Tlie  act  of  liybrid- 

izing,  or  the  state  of  being  hybridized. 

HyObrid-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hyekidized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hybridiziko  (-i'zing).]  Tu  ren- 
der hylirid  ;  to  produce  by  mixture  of  stocks. 

Hy'brld-l  zer  f  i'zer),  n.     One  who  Iiyhridizes. 

Hy^brid-ous  (u  0,  a.     Same  as  Hybrid. 

Hyd'age  (hidVij;,  7/.    (/,--/«■)  A  land  tax.    See  Hidaoe. 

Hy'dan-to'ic  (hidSik-toTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining 
to.  or  derived  from,  hydantoin.     See  Glycoluric. 

Hy-dan'tO-in  (hi-diln'to-Tn),  n.  [////(/rogen  -f  allan- 
toin.']  (Chem.)  A  derivative  of  urea,  C3HJN2O;,  ob- 
t:iiued  from  allantoin,  as  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
with  a  sweetish  taste ;  —  called  also  ylycolyl  nrea. 

Hy'da-tld  (lu'da-tid  or  hid'a-;  liTT),  n.  [Gr.  vSari^, 
-t5o5,  a  watery  vesicle  under  the  upper  eyelid,  fr.  vSujp, 
v5aTog,  water:  cf.  F.  hydatide.]  (Zool.)  A  membra- 
nous sac  or  bladder  filled  with  a  pellucid  fluid,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  unconnected 
with  the  tissues.  It  is  usually  formed  by  parasitic  worms, 
esp.  by  larval  tapeworms,  as  Ecliinococcus  and  Cceuu- 
rus.     See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Hydatid  of  Morgagni  (Anat.),  one  of  the  small  peduncu- 
lated lindies  found  between  the  testicle  and  the  head  of 
the  epididymis,  aud  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Miil- 
leriau  duct. 

Hy-dat'Morm  (ht-dat'T-form),  a.  IHydatid  +  -form.] 
Resembling  a  hydatid. 

Hy'da-toid  (hi'da-toid  or  hld'a-),  a.  [Gr.  uSwp,  vlaro^, 
water  -^  -oid.]  (Anat.)  Resembling  water;  waterj- ; 
aqueous ;  aquif orm  ;  hyaloid. 

Hy'dr-  (hi'dr-).    See  Hydro-. 

Hy'dra  (hi'dra),  71.;  pi.  E.  Hydras  (-driz),  L. 
Hydr^  (-dre).  [L.  hydra,  Gr.  vhpa  \  akin  to  vhuip  water. 
See  Otter  the  animal,  Water.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A 
serpent  or  monster  in  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Lema,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  represented  as  having  many  heads,  one  of 
which,  when  cut  off,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  two 
others,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized.  It  was  slain 
by  Hercules.     Hence,  a  terrible  monster. 

Gorgons,  and  Ili/iii-as,  and  Chimeras  dire.  Jfilton. 

2.  Hence  :  A  multifarious  e\il,  or  an  evil  liaving  many 
sources,  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  single  effort. 

3.  (Zool.)    Any    small    fresh-water    hydroid    of    the 
genus  Hydra,  usually  found  attached 
to  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  by  a  basal  sucker. 

C^^  The  body  is  a  simple  tube,  hav- 
ing a  mouth  at  one  extremity,  siu"- 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  tentacles  with 
which  it  captures  its  prey.  Young  bv- 
dras  bud  out  from  the  sides  of  the  older 
ones,  but  soon  become  detached  aud 
are  then  like  their  jiarent.  Hydras  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  of  repairing 
injuries ;  for  if  the  body  be  divided  in 
pieces,  each  piece  will  grow  into  a  com- 
plete hydra,  to  which  fact  the  name 
alludes.  The  zooids  or  hydranths  of 
marine  hydroids  are  sometimes  called 
hydras. 

4.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation  ijvdra  (.3)  {IF.  fus* 
of  great  length  l>ing  southerly  from  'c<i\  t»  Jlouth  ; 
Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo.  '  Tentacles  -.nhc 

Hy-drach'iUd     (htdrSk'nTd)       n.     J^irre.^X^iJ^t 
lllydr-    +    arnchnuL]       (Zool.)     An     development, 
aquatic  mite  of  the  genus  Hydrachna. 
The  hydraclmids,  while  young,  are  parasitic  on  fresh- 
w.ater  mussels. 

Hy-drac'ld  (ht-dr.'£s'Td),  77.  IHydr-  -f  acid:  cf.  F. 
hydracide.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  containing  hydrogen; 
—  sometimes  applied  to  distinguish  acids  like  hydro- 
chloric, hydrofluoric,  and  the  like,  which  contain  no 
oxygen,  from  the  oxygen  acids  or  oxacids.     See  Acm. 

Hy'dra-cryl'lc  (lutlra-kriltk),  a.  lHydr—\- acrylic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  isomeric  vari- 
ety of  lactic  acid  that  breaks  down  into  acrylic  acid  and 
water. 

Hy  drac-tin'l-an  (ht'drSk-tinT-ffu),  n.  [See  Hydra, 
and  AcTI^^A.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  marine  hydroids, 
c{  the  fiennsITyd r actinia  and  allied  genera.  These  hy- 
droids form,  by  their  rootstalks,  a  firm,  chitinous  coating 
on  shells  and  stones,  and  esp.  on  spiral  shells  occupied 
by  hermit  crabs.    See  IlliLSt.  of  Athecata. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    i^p,    ftru ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    so ;    sing,   inlt ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  ia  azure. 


HYDREMIA 

II  H7-<lr3e'ml-a  (ht-dre'inl-a).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vSojp 
water  +  alfxa  blood.]  {Med.)  Au  abuormally  watcry 
6tate  of  the  blood  ;  aiupmia. 

Hy'dra-gOgue  (hi'dra-g5<.0,  a.  [L.  hydragogiis  con- 
veviiip  olf  water,  Gr.  uipaywyo?  ;  lifiiop  water  +  ayeti'  to 
lead:  c£.  F.  hydragofjue.'\  {Med.)  Causing  a  discharge 
of  water;  expelling  serum  ellused  into  any  part  of  tlie 
body,  as  in  dropsy.  —  n.  A  bydragogue  medicine,  usu- 
ally a  cathartic  or  diuretic. 

Hy-dram'lde  (ht-drSmTd  or  -id),  «.  [Ili/dr-  -r 
a/nide-l  {Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  crystalline  bmlies 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes. 

Hy-dram'ine  (-Tn  or  -en),  n.  [//^y/roxyl  -\-  amine.\ 
{Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  artificial,  or(;anic  bases,  usu- 
ally produced  as  thick  viscous  liquids  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethylene  oxide.  They  have  the  properties 
both  of  alcohol  and  amines. 

Hy-dran'ge-a  (ht-dran'je-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vSwp 
water  -|-  arff^lov  vessel,  capsule:  cf.  F.  hydrangee.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubby  plants  bearing  opposite  leaves 
and  large  heads  of  showy  flowers,  white,  or  of  various 
colors.  H.  horiens^is^  the  common  garden  species,  is  a 
native  of  China  or  Japan. 

Hy'drant  (hi'draut),  n.  [Gr.  vSpaiveiv  to  irrigate,  fr. 
ilSwp  water.  See  Hydra.]  A  discharge  pipe  with  a 
valve  and  spout  at  which  water  may  be  drawn  from  the 
mains  of  waterworks  ;  a  water  plug. 

Hy'dranth  (liiMranth).  n.  [Hydra  -f-  Gr.  avOo';  a 
flower.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hydroid 
colony.  Also  applied  to  the  proboscis  or  manubrium  of 
a  hydroid  medusa.     See  Illust.  of  Htdroidea. 

Hy-drar'gO-chlO'rlde  i,ht-diar'go-klo'rid  or  -rid),  n. 
lllvdntrgyrum  +  chloride.}  {CIie?n.)  A  compound  of 
the'bi(  hl._'ri<le  of  mercury  with  another  chloride.    lObs-l 

Hy-drar'gy-rate  (-jT-fat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mer- 
cury ;  (■  on  tain  ill  c,  or  impregnated  with,  mercury,      [i?.] 

Hy-drar'gy-rism  (-rtz'm),  n.  (Med.)  A  diseased  con- 
dition produced  by  poisoning  with  hydrargyrum,  or  mer- 
cury ;  mercurialism. 

Hy-drar'gy-rimi  (-rum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hydrargy- 
rvs,  Gr.  vSpdpyvpo^ ;  v&uip  water  -j-  ffpywpos  silver.] 
{C'fiejii.)  Quicksilver;  mercury. 

II  Hy'drar-thro'siS  (lu'drai'-thro'sTs),  n.  [NX.  See 
Hydro-,  1,  and  Arthrosis.]  {Med.)  Anelfusiouof  watery 
liquid  into  the  cavity  of  a  joint. 

Hy-dras'tine  (hi-dr3s'tTn  or  -ten),  n.  {Chem.)  An 
alkaloid,  found  in  the  rootstock  of  the  golden  seal  {Hy- 
drastis C'madrrisis\  and  extracted  as  a  bitter,  white, 
crystalline  substance.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Hy'dra-talnt'ed  (hiMra-tant'Sd),  a.  Dipped  in  the 
gall  of  the  fabulous  hydra  ;  poisonous  ;  deadly.    Con-per. 

Hy'drate  (hi'drSt),  n.  [Gr.  v&iop  water  :  cf.  F.  hy- 
drat'-.l  {Chem.)  («)  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
water  with  some  other  substance,  generally  forming  a 
neutral  body,  as  certain  crystallized  salts.  (6)  A  sub- 
stance which  does  not  contain  water  as  such,  but  has  its 
constituents  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  hydroxyl)  so  arranged 
that  water  may  be  eliminated  ;  hence,  a  derivative  of,  or 
compound  with,  hydroxyl ;  hydroxide;  as,  ethyl  hydr  ate  y 
or  common  alcohol;  calcium  hydrate^  or  slaked  lime.         i 

Hy'drate  (hi'drat),  t-.  t.     [Vmp.  A-  p.  p.  Hydrated  ' 
(-<lrn-ted) :   p.  pr.    &   rb.   n.    Hydkati.no   (-dra-tTng).] 
To  form  into  a  hydrate  ;  to  combine  with  water. 

Hy'dia-ted  (hi'dra-t€d),  a.  Formed  into  a  hydrate  ; 
combined  with  water. 

Hy-dra'tlon  (ht-dra'shHn),  n.  {Chem.)  The  act  of 
becoming,  or  state  of  being,  a  hydrate. 

Water  of  hydration  ' <:'///';?).'),  water  chemically  combined 
with  some  substance  to  form  a  hydrate  ;  —distinguished 
from  water  of  crystallizatio?i. 

Hy-drau11c  (ht-dra'lTk),  a.  [F.  hydraulique,  L.  hy- 
draulicus,  fr.  Gr.  uSpayAtKOS,  fr.  iJfipauAis,  v5pauAo«,  a 
water  organ  ;  ijSuip  water  +  avAds  flute,  pipe.  See  Hy- 
dra.] Of  or  pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  to  fluids  in 
motion  ;  conveying,  or  acting  by,  water ;  as,  an  hydraulic 
clock,  crane,  or  dock. 

Hydraulic  accumulator,  an  accumulator  for  hydraulic 
machinery  of  any  kind.  See  Accusiulator. 2.  —Hydraulic 
brake,  a  cataract.  See  Cataract,  3.  — Hydraulic  cement,  a 
ceiiit-nt  or  mortar  made  of  hydraulic  linn-,  which  will 
harden  under  water.  —Hydraulic  elevator,  a  lift  I'pr-rated 
by  the  weight  or  prcP'^urL'  of  water.  —Hydraulic  jack.  See 
under  Jack.  —  Hydraulic  lime.  uuicklinK-  ul.tuiii.-d  from 
hydraulic  limestone,  and  us'-d  forcemi-ntiii^'un'ler  water, 
etc.  —Hydraulic  limeatone  <  J///;.i,  a  limestone  which  con- 
tains some  rl.iy,  and  uliicli  yiehls  a  quicklime  th-at  will 
Bet,  or  form  a  tirm,  .'strong  mass,  under  water.  —Hydraulic 
main  (Ons  Works  >,  a  horizontal  pipe  containing  water  at 
the  bottom  into  which  tlie  ends  of  the  pipes  from  the  re- 
torts dip,  for  passing  tlie  gas  through  water  in  order  to 
remove  ammonia.  —  Hydraulic 
mining,  a  system  of  mining  in 
whirli  the  force  of  a  jet  of  water 
is  used  to  wash  down  a  bank  of 
gold-bearing  gravel  or  earth. 
Jj'arific  Coast ]— Hydraulic 
preBB,  a  hydrostatic  press.  See 
under  Hydrostatic.  ~  Hy- 
draulic propeller,  a  device  for 
propidlirigMliiiJS  hy  means  of  a 
strt-aiii  of  w;it<T  ejected  uinlcr 
water  rearward  from  the  wiiip. 
—  Hydraulic  ram,  ainachiiie  for 
raismg  water  by  means  of  the 
energy  of  the  moving  water 
of  which  a  portion  in  to  bo 
raised.  When  the  rush  of  water 
through  tliB  main  pipe  d  nhnta 

the  valve  at  '/,  tlie  momentum  of  thr>     ._ 

denlycheckedforceHpartof  it  into  tli'-  air  <)iaiidHT  /*.  and 
up  the  piper,  its  return  bijut;  pnv.iil  cd  hv  ;i  v:dvi-  rit 
the  entrance  to  th«  air  cluiinb.-r.  wliil--  lb--  dropping  of 
the  valve  a  by  itaown  wci«lit;dIow«anotltcr  tukIi  through 
the  mam  pipe,  and  bo  on  alteniately.  -Hydraulic  valve. 
In)  (Mnrh.t  A  valve  for  regnliiting  the  diHtribution  r(f 
wator  in  the  cylinders  «.f  livdniulir  <-lfVfitnrK.rr.ani'K.  etc 
ib)  idttM  Wfirk.1)  An  inverl.-d  r-npwith  a  partition  dij.pinu' 

into  water,  for  opening  orriiiMiii;;i-onimunication  Ik-Iw.-ch 
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TlydraulJc  Rnm. 

current  tlnis  snd- 


two  gas  mains,  the  open  ends  of  which  protrude  above 

tlie  w.iter. 

Hy-draulic-al  (ht-dra1T-kal),  n.     Hydraulic. 

Hy-drau'll-con  (-ll-kon),  72.  [NL.  See  Hydraulic] 
{Miis.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  played  by  the 
action  of  water ;  a  water  organ.  [Written  also  h>/draiUis.^ 

Hy-drauOlCS  (-liks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydraulique.']  That 
branch  of  science,  or  of  engineering,  which  treats  of 
fluids  in  motion,  especially  of  water,  its  action  in  rivers 
and  canals,  the  works  and  machinery  for  conducting  or 
raising  it,  its  use  as  a  prime  mover,  and  the  like. 

G^^  As  a  science,  hydraulics  includes  hydrodynamics, 
or  the  principles  of  nie<]iani(.s  applicable  to  the  motion  of 
water  ;  :is  a  hr;mcln.'t  fir^^'iin-frintr,  it  consists  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  tfic  hum  hanirs  of  fluids  to  the  control 
and  management  of  water  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
man,  including  canals,  waterworks,  hydraulic  machines, 
pumps,  water  wheels,  etc.  Some  writers  treat  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics  as  subdivisions  of  hydrodynamics. 

Hy'dra-Zine  (hi'dra-zTn  or  -zen),  n.  [Hydr-  -\'  azo- 
-\-  -inc.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  nitrogenous 
bases,  resembling  the  amines  and  produced  by  the  re- 
duction of  certain  nitroso  and  diazo  compounds  ;  as, 
methyl  hydrazine,  phenyl  hydrazine,  etc.  They  are 
derivatives  of  hydrazine  proper,  H^N.NHj,  which  is  a 
doubled  amido  group,  recently  (1887)  isolated  as  a  stable, 
colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  irritating  odor.  As  a  base 
it  forms  distinct  salts.  Called  also  dianiide,  amidogen, 
(or  more  properly  dinmidugeii),  etc. 

Hy'dren-ceph'a-loid  (hi  dr6n-s6f'a-loid).  a.  [Hydren- 
cephalus  —  -otW.]     (Med.)  Same  as  Hydeocephaloid. 

1,  Hy'drl-a  (hi'drT-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  uSp.a.]  {Gr. 
AJitifj.)  A  water  jar;  esp.,  one  with  a  large  rounded 
body,  a  small  neck,  and  three  handles.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Greek  vases  are  of  this  form. 

Hy'dll-ad  (hi'dri-5d),  «.  [Gr.  iSpias,  -oio?,  of  the 
water,  fr.  iifiwp  water.]     {Myth.)  A  water  nyinpli. 

Hy'dric  (hi'drlk),  a.  [From  Hydrogen.]  (Cheiv.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  hydrogen  ;  as,  hydric  oxide. 

Hydric  dioxide.  (Chem.)  See  Hiidrogen  dioxide,  under 
HYDnoGEN.  —  Hydric  oxide  iChem.),  water.  —  Hydric  sul- 
phate i  chem.),  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydride  (hl'drld  or  -drid),  n.  [Hydr-  -f  -ide.'] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  of  the  binary  type,  in  which  liy- 
drogen  is  imited  with  some  other  element. 

Hy'drl-form  (hi'drT-fSrm),  a.  [Hydra  -f  -form.'] 
{Zoof.)  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  hydra. 

I'  Hy-drl'na  (ht-dri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hydra.] 
{Zo'ul.)  The  group  of  hydroids  to  which  the  fresh-water 
hydras  belong. 

Hy-drl'o-date  (ht-dri'o-dSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydriodate.'] 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Hydeiodide. 

Hy'drl-OdlC  (hi'drt-Gd'ik),  a,  [Hydr-  -f  iodic:  cf. 
F.  hydriodique.']  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from*  hydrogen  and  iodine  ;  —  said  of  an  acid  produced 
by  the  combination  of  these  elements. 

Hydriodic  acid  (Chem.),  a  pungent,  colorless  gas,  HI, 
usually  prepared  as  a  solution  in  water.  It  is  a  strong 
reducing  agent.    Called  also  hydrogen  iodide. 

Hy-drl'o-dlde  (ht-drr6-did  or  -did),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distinguished 
from  an  iodide^  in  which  only  the  iodine  combines  with 
the  base. 

Hy'dro-  (lii'drS-),  Hy'dr-.  1.  A  combining  form  from 
Gr.  ij&top,  leater  (see  Hydra). 

2.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  of //i/(/ro^fn,  indicr.ting 
hyilro'ii'n  as  (in  iiigmlirnt,  a3  //^rfrochloric  ;  or  a  reduc- 
tion product  ohtniii'^d  by  hydrogen,  as  A?/(iroquiuone. 

Hy'dro-ba-rom'e-ter  (-ba-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Hydro-,  1 
-j-  haroinrft-r.']  An  instrument  for  determining  the  depth 
of  the  sea  water  by  its  pressure. 

Hy'dro-bil  l-runain  (-bTl'I-runjTn),  w.  [Hydro-,  2  -f 
bilirubin.'}  (Physiul.  Ch'^m.)  A  body  formed  from  bili- 
rubin, identical  with  urobilin. 

11  Hy'dro-bran'chi-a'ta  (-bran'kT-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  iiStop  water  +  jSpayxia  gills.]  {Zodl.)  An  exten- 
sive artificial  division  of  gastropod  moUusks,  including 
tliose  that  breathe  by  gills,  as  contrasted  with  the  Pul- 
monifera. — Hy^dro-bran'chl-ate  (-bran'kT-at),  a. 

Hy'dro-bro'mate  (-bro'mit),  n.     {Chem.)   Same  as 

HYDROBItOMIDE. 

Hy'dro-bro'mic  (-mTk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -f  brotnic.'] 
(Chem.)  Composed  of  hydrogen  and  bromine;  as,  hydro- 
bromic  acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  (Chem.),  A  colorless,  pungent,  corro- 
sive gas,  Hlir,  usually  collected  as  a  solution  in  v.^ter. 
It  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  weaker  and  less 
stable.    Called  also  hydrofjen  bromide. 

Hy'dro-bro'mldo  (-bro'mid  or  -mid),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
compouml  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  a  base; — distin- 
guished from  a  bromide,  in  which  only  the  bromine 
unites  with  tlie  base. 

Hy'dro-carT)On  (-kiir'bSn).  n.  [Hydro-,  2  +  carbon-l 
(Chem.)  A  compound  containing  only  liydrogen  and  car- 
bon, as  methane,  benzene,  etc. ;  also,  by  extension,  any 
of  their  derivatives. 

Hydrocarbon  buraer,  furnace,  etove,  a  burner,  funiare,  or 
.Steve  with  \\  hi<h  liipiid  fuel,  as  petroleum,  is  used. 

Hy'drO-Car'bO-na'ceOUS  (-kar^bii-na'shus),  n.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  hydrocarbons. 

Hydro- carTaon-ato  (-kiir'buii-at),n.  (a)  (Old  Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon.  [Oljs.'\  (/>)  (Chem.)  A  hydroub  c.arbou- 
ate,  as  malachite. 

Hy'dro-car'bo-sty'rll  (-kiir'bfi-sti'rTl),  n.  [Hydro-, 
n  _j_  carbo.styril.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitroge- 
nous hydrocarbon,  C.,II.,NO,  obtained  from  certain  deriv- 
atives of  cinnamic  acid  and  closely  related  to  quinoline 
ami  carbostyril. 

Hy'drO-carTjU-ret  (-kiir'bft-rSt),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  -f 
rarlnirrt.]  {<'h>in.)  Carbureted  hydrogen;  also,  a  hy- 
dr(»cnrbon,      [Ofts.} 

Hy'dro-caulua  (-kf^'irm),  n.  ;  pi.  HYnRocAuiJ  (-U). 
[NL,.  fr.  (fr.  iifitup  water  -^-  jcauAo?  a  stalk.]    {y.oi'd.)  The 
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hollow  stem  of  a  hydroid,  either  himple  or  branched.  See 
Illu.s(s.  of  Gymnoblastea  and  Hydroidea. 

Hy'dro-cele  (hi'dro-sel),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vhpoKTiKri ; 
vhtup  water  +  '"JAtj  tumor.]  {Med.)  A  collection  ol  se- 
rous fluid  in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scrotiun  or  in  the 
coverings,  especially  in  the  serous  eac,  investing  the  tes- 
ticle fr  the  spermatic  cord  ;  dropsy  of  the  testicle. 

Hydro-ce-phal'Ic  (-se-fai'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con. 
nect'd  witi],  li\di<.iiephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

Hy'dro-cepil'a-loid  (-sgf'a^loid),  a.  [Hydrocephalus 
-\-  -oid.}     {Med.)  Resembling  hydrocephalus. 

Hydrocephaloid  affection  (Med.),  the  group  of  Bvmptoma 
which  follow  exhausting  diarrhea  in  young  children,  re- 
sembling those  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  tubercular 
meiiingitis. 

Hy'dro-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'A-lHs),  a.  Having  hydro- 
cephalus.     '■''J/ydrocephalous  offspring,"  G.  Kliot. 

Hy^'dro-cepli'a-lUS  (-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vbpoKi- 
AaMu  hydrocephalus;  i!5ajp  water  -f-  K€<f>aA^  head.} 
(Med.)  An  accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  especially  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ;  dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  due  usually  to  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  When  it  occurs  in  infancy,  it  often  en- 
larges tlie  head  enormously. 

Hy'dro-chlO'rate  (-klo'rat),  n.   {Chem.)  Same  as  Hy- 

DROiHLOllIl'E. 

Hydro-chlo'ric  (-rik).  o.  [Hydro-,  2  +  chloric:  cf. 
F.  hydiochloriqve.}  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
pounded of,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gas ;  as,  hydrochloric 
acid ;  chlorhydric. 

Hydrochloric  acid  fr^cm.1,  hydrogen  chloride;  a  color- 
less, corrosive  gas,  HCl.  of  pungent,  suftocating  odor.  It 
is  made  in  gi-eat  quantities  m  the  soda  process,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt.  It  has  a  great  af- 
finity for  water,  and  the  commercial  article  is  a  strong 
solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  It  is  a  typical  acid,  and  is  an 
indispensable  agent  in  commercial  and  general  chemical 
work.     Called  also  'muriatic,  and  chlorhydric,  acid. 

Hy'dro-chlO'ride  (-rid  or  -rid),  n.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  liydrochloric  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  chloride,  where  only  chlorine  unites  with  the  base. 

II  Hydro -CO-ralll-a  (-kci-ral'lT-4),  7i.  pi.  [KL.  See 
Hyde  A,  and  Coral.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Hydroidea, 
including  those  genera  that  secrete  a  stony  coral,  as  3/(7- 
lepora  and  Stylaster.  Two  forms  of  zooids  in  life  pro- 
ject from  small  pores  in  the  coral  and  resemble  those  of 
otlier  hydroids.     See  Millepoea. 

Hydro-cy'a-nate  (-si'a-ntit),  n.    {Chem.)  See  Hvdeo- 

CYANIDE. 

Hy'di'D-cy-anlc  (-sl-5n'Tk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -t-  cyanic: 
cf.  F.  hydroryanique.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of,  hydrogen  and  cyanogen. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  mobile,  volatile 
liquid.  HON,  having  a  characteristic  peach-blossom  odor. 
It  is  one  of  tlLc  most  deadly  poisons.  It  is  made  by  the 
artinn  if  .snl]iliuric  acid  on  yellow  pnissiate  of  potassium 
(pnta.'-siinii  Irrrocyanide),  and  chemically  resembles  hy- 
cTrni)iI>ii  jr  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Called  also  pmssic 
acid,  hydro'ji-n  cyanide,  etc. 

Hy  dro-cy'a-nide  (-si'a-nTd  or  -nid),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base; — distin- 
guislied  from  a  cv(T7ii(ff,  in  which  only  the  cj'anogen  so 
com  111  lies. 

Hy  dro-dy-nam'io  (-dt-nSmlk  or  -dl-namlk),  \   ^ 

Hy  dro-dy-nam'ic-al  (T-krvl),  ( 

[Hydro-,  1  -f-  dynamic,  -ical :  cf.  F.  hydrodynamique."] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  dynamical  action  of 
water  or  a  liquid ;  of  or  pertaining  to  water  power. 

Hydrodynamic  friction,  friction  produced  by  the  viscos- 
ity of  a  liquid  in  motion. 

Hydro-dy-nam'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  dynam- 
ics: cf.  F.  hydrodynamique.}  That  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence of  meclianics  which  relates  to  fluids,  or,  as  usually 
limited,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  action  of 
nonelastic  fluids,  whether  as  investigated  mathematic- 
ally, or  by  observation  and  experiment ;  the  principles 
of  dj-namics,  as  applied  to  water  and  other  fluids. 

([[^^  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term,  in- 
cUidiug  both  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  together  with 
pneumatics  and  acoustics.    See  Hydraulics. 

Hy'dro-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-di  iiA-m5m'e-ter  or  -dln'ft- 
niom'e-ter).  7).  [Hydro-.  1  -f  dynamometer.}  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  liquid  current  by 
the  force  of  its  impact. 

Hydro-e-lec'triC  (-e-lSk'trTk),  a.  [Hydro-^  1  -f  fleC' 
trie.}  Pertaining  to,  enqdoyed  in,  or  produced  by,  the 
evolution  of  electricity  by  means  of  a  battery  in  whioii 
water  or  steam  is  used. 

Hydro-electric  machine  (PhvsicsX  an  apparatus  invented 
bvSir  William  Armstn'ntJ:nf  England  for  generating  clec- 
tl'icitvby  the  escape  of  hig]i-i)res^ure  steam  from  a  series 
of  jets  connected  witli  a  strong  boiler,  in  which  the  steam 
is  produced. 

Hy'dro-es-tract'or  (-eks-trSkfer),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -\- 
eitractor.}  An  apparatus  for  drying  anything,  as  yarn, 
cloth,  sugar,  etc.,  by  centrifugal  forre  ;  a  centrifugal. 

Hy'dro-ler'ri-cy-an'ic  (-fPr'rT-st-an'Tk),  a.  [Hj/dro-, 
2  ^-frrriryanic.}  {Chan.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
obtained  from,  hydrogen,  ferric  iron,  and  cyanogen  ;  as, 
hi/droferri<'/a)iicack\.     See  Ferrkyanic 

"Hy''dro-ferro-cy-ail'!c(-fer'ro-st-JJn'Tk),  a.  [Hydro-, 
o  ^  frrrocyanic.}  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
obtaineil  from,  hydrogen,  ferrous  iron,  and  cyanogen  ;  ps, 
hfidrnfcrronianic  acid.     See  Ferrocyanic. 

' Hy'drO-liu'ate  (-rtii'St),  n.  {Chrm.)  A  supposed  com- 
pound of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  base  ;  a  fluoride.  [.-Ir- 
chaic} 

Hy'dro-flu-or'lc  (-fifi-Brlk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -|-  jfuor- 
ic]  {C/icm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  hydrogen  anil 
fliuirine  ;  fluoliydric  ;  .as,  hydrojhioric  acid. 

Hydrortuorlc  acid  (Chrm.),  n  colorless,  Imobilo,  volatile 
liquid,  HK,  very  corrosive  in  its  action,  and  having  a 
Htrong,  pungent,  sutTorating  odor.  It  in  nroduced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  nii  fluorito,  and  is  nsimlly  col- 
lecied  as  a  Hulntion  in  water.     Italtackfiall  nilicatcp,  an 
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glass  or  porcelain,  is  the  apent  employpd  in  etcliiiip  clasB, 
and  ia  preserved  only  in  vesbela  ol  pUitiuum,  lead,  caout- 
cliuuc,  or  gutta-percha. 

Hy'dro-flu'0-ail'i-cate  (hiMrfi-flti'fi-sTI'T-kut),  n. 
{Vlirin.)  A  .salt  t)l  lijdruliuoBilicic  acid;  a  bilicolluoride. 

See   SiLICOFLUUltlDE. 

Hy/dro-llu'0-al-Uc'lc  (-sT-lTs'Tk),  n.  llfif.lro-,  2  + 
Jiitoiiuii  +  silicii:~\  {C/iem.)  Pertaining  tu,  or  d(inotin(^, 
a  cniiiponiid  {■oMHi.-itini,'  ot  a  double  tiuuride  ot  Iiydrof,'en 
and  -silicun  ;  Milicothiiiric.     Si-e  I-'i.uosiLlcic. 

Hydro- gal- van 'Ic  (-k''il-\;in'iii),  a,  [J/t/'iro-,  1  + 
ffnlriuii<:.\  IVrtainiiiti  tu,  inoduciMl  l)y,  or  conMitttiug  of, 
electricity  evolved  by  the  Jtctiou  or  uao  of  fluids ;  a8,  hy- 
drognlrunir  mirrents.      [R.} 

Hy'dro-gen  (hi'dro-jSn),  n.  [Ifi/dro-^  1  -f-  -gen  :  cf. 
F.  Iiydroiii'ne.  So  called  beoauae  water  Ih  generated  by 
itH  combustion.  See  IIydua.]  {C/io/i.)  A  gaseous  ele- 
ment, colorless,  taatolesH,  and  odorleHs,  the  lightest 
known  Hubntance,  being  fourteen  and  a  half  tiniea  lighter 
than  air  (hence  its  use  in  tilhngballoonH),  ami  over  eleven 
tliouaand  times  lighter  than  water.  It  is  very  abundant, 
being  an  ingredient  of  water  and  of  many  other  Hub- 
Btances,  especially  tliose  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 
It  may  be  produced  in  many  ways,  but  is  chietly  obtained 
by  the  action  of  acids  (as  sulphuric)  on  metaU,  as  zinc, 
iron,  etc.  It  is  very  intiamnialilc,  ami  is  an  ingredient 
of  coal  gas  and  water  gas.  It  is  tlie  standard  of  chem- 
ical equivalents  or  combining  \veig)its,  and  also  of  va- 
lence, being  the  typical  mouad.  Symbol  H.  Atomic 
weight  1. 

^^^  Although  a  gas,  hvdrogen  in  rlieniically  similar  to 
the  metala  in  its  nature,  liavniK  tin-  inopirties  nt  a  \v<ik 
base.  It  is,  in  all  acid.s,  the  b.iM-  uhidi  is  n-i'l:»<.'d  by 
metal  a  and  basic  radicals  to  form  salts.  Like  all  otlitr 
gases,  it  is  condensed  by  great  cold  and  pressure  tn  a  liq- 
uid which  freezes  and  solidihes  Ijv  its  own  evaporation. 
It  is  absorbed  in  large  iiuautitiea  by  certain  metals  (esp. 
palladium),  forming  alloy-like  cumpounds  ;  hence,  in  view 
of  its  quasi-metal  lie  nature,  it  is  sometimes  called  hy/ro- 
grnium.  It  is  the  typical  reducing  agent,  as  opposed  to 
oxidizers,  as  oxygen,  clilorine,  etc. 

Blcarbureted  hydrogen,  an  i  tld  name  for  ethylene.—  Carbu- 
reted hydrojfen  gas.  Sfe  under  Caubuheted.  Hydrogen 
dioxide,  a  tliiik,  colorless  liiiuid,  H^Oj,  reaeinhling  \yater^ 
but  having  a  bitter,  sour  taste,  prtidueed  by  the  actinn  ot 
acids  on  barium  peroxide.  It  decniiiposes  mtn  water  and 
oxygen,  and  is  manufaetured  in  larj^e  iiuaiitiLies  lor  an 
oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent.  Called  also  onjijenntPil 
intfer.—  Hydrogen  oxide,  a  cliemical  name  for  water,  H-iO. 
—  Hydrogen  Bulphide,  a  colorless  intlammable  gas,  H^S, 
having  tlie  characteristic  odor  of  bad  eggs,  and  found  in 
many  mineral  springs.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  metallic  sulphides,  and  is  an  important  chemical 
reagent.    Called  also  salphiireted  hij'li  ogni. 

Hy'dro-gen-ate  (-at),  v.  t  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hydrogen- 
ATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  Scvb.  n.  Hydrogenating  (-a'ting).] 
(C/"iii.)  Ti'  liyilrogenize. 

Hy  dro-geri-a'tion(-a'shan),  7!.  (Ckem.)  The  act  of 
combining  uith  hydrogen,  or  the  state  of  being  so  com- 
bined. 

Hy'dro-gen-ide  (hTMro-jSn-Td  or -id),  7i.  (Chem.)  A 
binary  compound  containing  hydrogen  ;  a  hydride,  [i^.] 
See  Hydride. 

Hy'dro-ge'nl-um  (-je'nT-Hm),  n.  [NL.  See  Hydro- 
gen.] {C/i'jni.)  Hydrogen; — so  called  in  view  of  its 
supposed  metallic  nature.  Graham. 

Hy'dro-gen-ize  (hi'dro-jen-Iz),  v.  U  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Hydrooenized  (-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Hydrogenizlnq 
(-i'zTng).]  (C/iem.)  To  combine  with  hydrogen;  to 
treat  with,  or  subject  to  the  action  of,  hydrogen ;  to  re- 
duce ;  — contrasted  with  oridize. 

Hy-drog'e-nou3  (lit-drOi'e-niis),  a.   Of  or  pertaining 

to  hydrogen  ;  containing  hydrogen. 

Hy-drog'no-sy  i,ht-'-ii'Ju''uo-sy),  n.  [Hydro-^  1  +  Gr. 
yi'difft?  knowledge.]  A  treatise  upon,  or  a  history  and 
de.'ieripti-pu  of,  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

Hy'drog-Ode  (hi'drog-od),  n.  [Hydrogen  -f-  Gr.  65o5 
way,  patli.]     {Elec.)  The  negative  pole  or  catliode.   [i?.] 

Hy-drog'ra-pher  (h)-dr5g'ra-fer),7J.  One  skilled  in 
hydrograpliy  ;  one  who  surveys,  or  draws  maps  or  cliarts 
of,  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters,  with  the  adjacent 
Bhores  ;  one  wlio  describes  tlie  sea  or  other  waters.  Boyle. 

Hy^drO-graph'lc  (lii'dro-grSflk),  |  a.    Of  or  relating 

Hy'dro-graph'lc-al  (-T-k-yl),  (      to  hydrography. 

Hy-drog'ra-phy  (lit-drog'ra-fj),  n.    IHydro-,  1  -|- 

•graphij  :  cf.  ¥.  /lydrnyrajt/iip.'}  1.  Tlie  art  of  mea.^ur- 
ing  and  describing  tlie  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  wa- 
ters, with  their  phenomena. 

2.  That  brancli  of  surveying  which  embraces  the  de- 
termination of  the  contour  of  tlie  bottom  of  a  harbor  or 
other  sheet  of  water,  the  depth  of  sounding.s,  tlie  posi- 
tion of  channels  and  shoals,  with  the  construction  of 
charts  exhibiting  these  particulars. 

Hy-drog'u-ret  (ht-drQg'iS-rSt),  jt.   [From  Hydhogen.] 
■iC/>em.)       A    hydride.  ^,,,^,.;^,,;„„  ^^ 
lObs.}  Plv^f ration : 

Hy'drold  (hi'droid),  a.  a  Hydmnth 
[Hydra  -j-  -oid.']  (Zobl.)  inclosed  in  a 
Related  to,  or  resem-  "ydrotheca ;  c 
bling.  the  hydra;  of  or  |i>;'ij?i^4;'^ 
pertaining  to  the  Hydroi-  rliiza  ;  e  Blas- 
dea.  ^71.  One  of  the  Hy-  tostyle  :  /Gon- 
droidea.  o  thee  a      or 

,lHy.dT0l'de-a     ( h  t  -  «°-;|-;-,^ 

droi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  /,  Gonophore 
See  Hydra,  and  .oid.]  attached  to 
(Zo'dl.)  An  extensive  or-  '"!»stost.vli! ;  i 
der  of  Hydro^oa  or  Ac  ^,[„<'J= " "  l^.^o". 
aleph*.  [Written  also  phore  after  ii9 
Hijdroida.']  escape      from 

G:^  This      order     in- ;i'^„„     ^'^"'^■ 
cludesthe  Iiydras  and  the  ^"^^^ 
free-swimming   hydrome-  one  of  the  Hvd' 
dus;B,    together    witli     a 
great    variety   of    marine 
attached  hydroids,  many  of  which  grow  up  into  large, 
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fdegantly  branched  formn.  coiiBiHting  of  a  vast  number  of  i 
/ooids  (liydranthrt,  gonopliore.s,  etc,  i,   united    by  hollow  i 
Mti'liiH.     All    the    zooids  uf  a  eohniy   are    produced    fi'uu 
one  primary  /.ooiii,  by  huecensive  buddingb.     'i'\u-  Siithon- 
ophora  have  alho  been  included    in  tliiw  order  by  homij 
writi'rri.    See  Gymnoblahtea,  Hydkomeduha,  Oonohome, 

GONOTHECA. 

Hy'dro-kl-net'lc  (lii'dri^-kT-nfitak).  a.    l/Iydro-,  1  -|- 

kini/ic]  Ot  or  perlaining  to  the  motiona  ot  HuidH,  or 
the  lorces  whieh  produce  ur  ullect  BUeli  motioim  ;  —  op- 
pohed  to  hydinstafir.  iSir  W.  Thomsfm. 

Hy'dro-lOg'lc-al  (-15j'T-k«l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydioh.uy. 

Hy-drol'0-glst  (hi-dr5I'(i-jTfit),  n.    One  akilled  in  hy- 

dr..lngy. 

Hy-drol'0-gy  (-J5),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  -loyy :  cf.  F. 
hyili<ihi<ji,-.\  'I'lif  heien<!e  of  water,  itw  properties,  pho- 
nomeiia,  and  distril^ution  ov^r  the  eartli's  Hurface. 

Hy^'dro-lyt'lc  (hi  dro-lTtlk),  a.  [Hydro-,  1  -f-  Gr. 
kveiv  to  h)Ohe.]  (C/tern.)  Tending  to  remove  or  separate 
water;  eliminating  water. 

BvdriAi/'ie  u^eiits,  such  uh  Kuli)huric  acid  or  CQUftic  alkali. 

Jim-nr.  Jirif. 

Hydrolytlc  ferment  (Phy.'iiol.  Cfiem.),  a  ferment,  en- 
zyme, or  chemieal  ferment,  which  acts  oidy  in  the  pres- 
encre  uf  water,  and  whieh  <anHes  the  hub^tauee  aeteil  upon 
ti>taUe  upane.Iend.- uf  w.iler.  Tliii^.  dia.^tiLse  of  iii;dl. 
ptyaliu  of  .sahv.i,  and  bnibnu  dilute  ^uliihuric  arid  all 
convert  stareh  by  hydration  into  dextrin  and  Kiigar. 
Nearly  all  ul  tlie  digestive  fenucutb  are  hydrolytic  in 
their  action. 

Hy'dro-mag'ne-site  (hi'dr6-m3g'ne-sit),  n.  [Hydro-, 
1  -|-  luiiytifsifr.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia occurring  in  wliite,  earthy,  amorphous  masses. 

Hy'dro-man'cy  (hlMrS-mSn/sJ),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f- 
-manry :  cf.  V.  hydromnhfii\'\  Divination  by  means  of 
water,  —  practiced  by  the  ancients. 

Hy'dro-man'tic  (-mitn'tTk),  a.    [Cf.  F.  hydroman- 

tique.^     Of  or  pertaining  to  divination  by  water. 

Hy'dro-me-chan'ics  (-me-kiln'Tkfc],  v.  [Hydro-,  1 
-\-  mec/in/iirs.]  That  branch  of  pbyfiics  which  treats  of 
the  nieclianics  of  liquids,  or  of  their  laws  of  equilibrium 
and  of  motion. 

i:  Hy'dro-me-du'sa  (-mt-du'sa),  n. ;  2)1.  Hydromedu- 
s.E  (-se).  [NL.  See  Hydra,  and  Me- 
dusa.] {Zn'ijl.)  Any  medusa  or  jellyfish 
which  is  produced  by  budding  from  a  hy- 
droid.  They  are  called  also  Craspedota, 
and  naked-eyed  medusae. 

11^^  Such  medusJE  are  the  reproduc-  m- 
tive  zooids  or  gonophores,  either  male  or 
female,  of  the  hydroid  from  which  they 
arise,  whether  they  become  free  or  re- 
main attached  to  the  hydroid  colony. 
They  in  turn  produce  tlie  eggs  from 
which  the  liydroids  are  developed.  The 
name  is  al.so  applied  to  other  similar  me- 
dus;'- \\]iu'li  arr  not  known  to  bud  from 
a  hydroid  luluiiv,  and  even  to  some  which 
are  known  to  develop  directly  from  tlie 
eggs,  but  \\liich  in  structure  agree  essen- 
tiallv  with  those  produced  from  hydroids. 
See  IIydroidea,  and  Gym.nullastea. 

Hy'dro-mel  (hi'drfi-m511,  v.     [L.  hy- 
droitiel,   hydronieU,  Gr.   vfipd/xeAt ;   vfiwp  water  -|-  jucAt 
honey  :  cf.  F.  hydromel.~\     A  liquor  consisting  of  lioney 
diluted  in  water,  and  after  fermentation  called  mend. 

Hy  dro-mei-lon'ic  (-lon'Tk),  a.    See  Cyamellone. 

Hy'dro-metal-lur'gic-al  (hi'dro-met'i^/l-lQr'jT-kal),  n. 

Of  or  relating  tu  Iiydroinetallurgy  ;  involving  tlie  use 
of  liquid  reagfiit.s  in  tin-  treatment  or  reduction  of  ores. 

—  Hy  dro-met'al  lur'gic-al  ly,  adv. 

Hy'dro-met'al-lur'gy  (-mi^t'al-lfir'jy),  n.  [Hydro-, 
1  -|-  iiiftulhiryy.']  The  art  or  process  of  assaying  or  re- 
ducing ores  by  means  of  liquid  reagents. 

Hy  dro-me'te-or  (-me'te-er),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -\-  meteor.'] 
A  nii-t-or  uf  atmospheric  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
the  vapor  ut  water ;  — in  the  pL,  a  general  term  for  tJie 
whole  aqueous  plienomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  rain, 
snow,  hail,  etc.  JVir/iol. 

Hy'dro-me'te-op'0-log'lc-al  (-me'te-or/o-16j'T-k*d),  n. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrometeorolog)',  or  to  rain,  clouds, 
storms,  etc. 

Hydro-me'te-or-Ol'O-gy  (-me'te-er-5Ko-jy),  n.  [Hy- 
dro-, 1  -f-  meteorology.']  That  branch  of  meteorology 
which  relates  to,  or  treats  of,  water  in  tlie  atmospliere, 
or  its  phenomena,  as  rain,  clouds,  snow,  bail,  fetorins,  etc. 

Hy-drom'e-ter    (ht-dr5m'e-ter),   n.      [Hydro-,    1    + 
-meter :    cf.    F.    hydrometrc .]      1.  {P/iy.tic.s) 
An   instrument   for  determining  the  specific^,_,^ 
gravities  of  liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  (  q   ) 
of  spirituous  liquors,  saline  solutions,  etc.  vJLy 

B^^  It  is  usually  made    of   glass  with  a   ^_^^ 
graduated  stem,  and  indicates   the    sjiecific  fr\ 
gravity  of  a  liquid  by  the  depth  to  which  it  \F  V 
sinks  in  it,  the  zero  of  the  scale  marking  the 
depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  pure  water.    Extra  p 
weights  are  sometimes  used    to    adapt   the  fT^ 
scale  to  liquids  of  different  densities.  ^J-^r 

2.  An   instrument,  variously  eonfitmcted, 
used  for  measuring  the  velocity  or  discharge 
of  water,  as  in  rivers,  from  reservoirs,  etc.;    Q^ 
and  called  by  various  specific  names  accord-  Oq 

iug  to  its  construction  or  use.  as  tachometer,  q^^  ^^^^^  ^j 
rhrometer,  hydrometric  pendulmn,  etc.  ;  a  ixydviine 
current  gauge.  ter.  .-[Scale 

Hy'dro-met'rlc  (hi'drS-mPt'rTk),  1  n.  [Cf.    {^  BfiH      ' 

Hy'dro-met'ric-al  (-rT-k//l),         J  F.  /ly-   ^.^^' 
dromifrique.']    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hy- 
drometer, or  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of  the  veloci- 
ty, discharge,  etc.,  of  running  water. 

3.  Made  by  means  of  an  hydrometer;  as,  hydrometric 
observations. 

Hydrometric  pendulum,  a  species  of  hydrometer  con- 
sisting of  a  liollow  ball  of  ivory  or  metal  suspended  by  a 
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thread  from  the  center  r,f  agra-luated  quadrant,  and  held 

Ml  a  Mtreani  to  iiiea^iire  the  vel«.M;ily  of  the  water  by  the 
im  iinalioii  givt-n  lu  the  llm-ad  ;  a  kind  ol  current  gauge. 

Hydro-metro -graph  (hi'dr6-mCfr6-t{rif),  n.  [Hy- 
dro-, 1  -\-  Gr.  utTpoi/  measure  -^-  ■graph.']  An  iuhtrumeiit 
for  uetermining  and  recording  the  quantity  of  water  <ij»* 
charged  from  a  pipe,  orifice,  <-tc.,  in  a  given  time. 

Hy-droin'e-try  (ht-drom'c-tri^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydromi- 
trii:.J  1.  Tlie  art  of  deteriniiiiiig  the  siMJcific  gravity  of 
liquids,  and  thence  the  Btreugth  of  spirituouii  Iir|uorti, 
saline  bolutions,  etc. 

2.  The  art  or  ojieration  ol  measuring  the  velocity  or 
di.'^<:harge  of  running  water,  as  in  riverw,  etc. 

Hy^dro-mi''ca  <hi'drA-uji'ki),n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f-  mirn.] 
{Mill.)  A  variety  of  potasli  ndca  containing  water.  It  ia 
IcHH  ehifitic  than  ordinary  nniHcovite. 

Hydromica  Bchlat  (jl//?j.;,  a  mica  Kchist  characterized  by 
the  preHence  of  hydromica.  It  often  haa  a  uilky  luiiter 
and  almost  soapy  ieid. 

il  Hy'dro-ne-phro'sis  (bl'drfi-nt-fro'sTii),  n,  [XL., 
Gr.  uiwp  water  -\-  rt^poc  a  kidney.]  {Med.)  An  accumu- 
lation of  urine  in  tlie  pelvis  of  the  Itidncy,  occaaioued  by 
obKlructifJii  in  the  urinary  paij«ageB. 

Hy'dro-paUi  (hi'dri-path),  n.    [Cf.  F.  hydropat/ie."] 

An  hydro|Kithist. 

Ey  dro-path'lc  (-p5th0fk),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Hy'dro-path'lc  al  (-T-k'/l).  |     hydropathy. 

Hy-droiya-tliist  (ht-dr5p'i-thl8t),  n.  One  who  prac- 
ti<(s  hydioijathy  ;  a  water-cure  doctor. 

H^-drop'a-thy  (-ihj),  m,  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr.  iraffxtt-v, 
TtaBelv,  \.i>  sufter.]  The  water  cure  ;  a  mode  of  treating 
diBeascH  by  the  copious  and  frequent  uee  of  pure  water, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

11  Hy'dro-per'I-to-ne'um  (hi'drft-pEr'T-tfi-ne'um),  n. 
[NL.  See  HvDito-,  and  I'EaiTONEUU.]  {Med.)  Same  as 
Ascites. 

Hydro-phano  (hi'dr6-fau),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -4-  Gi-. 
tftau'eif  to  show,  appear  :  cf.  F,  hydrophnnr.']  {Min.)  A 
fceiiiitranslucent  variety  of  opal  that  tecomeb  tranftluceut 
or  transparent  on  immersion  in  water. 

Hy-droph'a-nous  (ht-drSfi-nue),  a.  {Min.)  Made 
tranti-arent  bv  iiniiK'r.'^ion  in  water, 

liy'dro-pliid  (hi'dro-ftd),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr.  6'J.t- 
Siof  a  small  serpent.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  tea  snake  of  the  ge- 
nuji  Uydriiphis  and  allied  genera.  Thei-e  snakes  are 
venomous,  live  upon  fishes,  and  have  a  flattened  tail  for 
swiniiuing. 

Hydro -phlo'ro no  (-fio'ron),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  -f*  phlo- 
roit'.]  {flirrn.)  A  white,  crystalline  benzene  deriva- 
tive, Cj,Hn,0-,,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  phloroue. 

Hydro-pl{oT)i-a  (hi'dro-lo'bT-d),  11.  [L.,  fr.  Gr,  vhpo- 
Aopia;  i/fioip  water  -f"  <to)3os  fear:  cf.  F.  hydrophobie.'] 
(Med.)  {a)  An  abnormal  dread  of  water,  taid  to  be  a 
symptom  of  canine  madness ;  hence :  (/-*)  The  disease 
caused  by  a  bite  from,  or  inoculation  with  the  saliva  of, 
a  rabid  creature,  of  which  the  chief  symptoms  are,  a  sense 
of  dryness  and  constriction  in  the  throat,  causing  diffi- 
culty in  deglutition,  and  a  marked  heightening  of  reflex 
excitability,  producing  convulsions  whenever  the  patient 
attempts  to  swallow ,  or  is  disturbed  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  sight  or  somid  of  water;  rabies;  canine  madness. 
[Written  also  hydrophoby.']  Dunglison. 

Ey'dro-phob'ic  (-fob'Tk),  a.  [L.  hydrophohicus,  Gr. 
i'0poi/>o^t»f6s  :  cf.  F.  hydrophohfijite.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydrophobia;  iiroducing  or  caused  by  rabies ;  a£,  hydro- 
pliuhir  syuiptoms  ;  the  hydrophobic  poison. 

Hy'dro-pho'by  (hi'dro-fo'by),  «.    See  Hydrophobia. 

li  Hy-dropll'O-ra  Iht-drofu-ra). »,  pL  [NL..  fr.  E,  hy- 
drii  -|   Gr.  «^epeif  to  bear.]     {Zo'i'd.)  The  Hydroidea. 

Hy'dro-phore  (hl'dro-lor),  n.  [Gr.  xihiap  water  -f- 
i^eptiv  to  bear.]  An  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  specinicns  of  water  from  any  desired  depth,  as 
in  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean. 

I'  Hy'dro-phyl'li-um  C-fTl'lT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Hydho- 
PHTLLiA  (-a),  H.  Hydrophyllidms  (^-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
iiStop  water -f- (^cAAof  a  leaf.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  flat, 
Icallike,  protective  zooids,  covering  other  zooids  of  cer- 
tain Siphonophora. 

Hy'dro-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [Gr.  vSwp  4-  ^vt6p  plant :  cf. 
F.  hydrophyte.]     {Hot.)  An  aquatic  ]ilant  ;  an  alga. 

Hy-dropii''y-tol'o-gy  (ln-dr5f'T-toro-jy),  n.  [Hydro- 
phyte -\-  -tor/y.]  The  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of 
water  plants. 

Hy-drop'ic  (ht-drSpTk),  |  a.       [L.    hydropicits,    Gr. 

Ey-drop'ic-al  (-I-kal),  I  vSptu-uco?  :  cf.  F.  hydro- 
pique.     SeeDKOPsv.]     Dropsical,  or  resembling  dropsy. 

Everv  lust  is  a  kind  of  Jii/droj/ic  diatemper,  and  the  more  we 
drink  the  more  wl-  sliall  thirst.  Tillotson. 

Hy-drop'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  hydropical  manner. 

II  Hy'drO-pl'per  (hlMro-pi'per).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vSwp 
water  -j-  L.  piper  a  pepper.]  {Bnt.)  A  species  {Polygo- 
num Hydropiper)  of  kuotweed  with  acrid  foliage ;  water 
pepper ;  smartweed, 

Hy'dro-pneu-mal'lc  (hi'drS-nij-mStTk),  a.  [Hydro-, 
1  ~\-  pnertmaiic  :  cf.  F.  hydropnmmatique.']  Pertaining 
to,  or  depending  upon,  both  liquid  and  gaseous  sub- 
stances ;  as,  hydrnpneiimatic  apparatus  for  collecting 
gases  over  water  or  other  liquid.^. 

Hy'drop'sy  (ln'dr5p''sy),  71.    Same  as  Dropsy. 

Hy'dro-ptllt  (hl'dru-pult),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  Gr.  irdX- 
\€t.v  to  hurl.]  A  maclmie  for  throwing  water  by  hand 
power,  as  a  garden  engine,  a  fire  extinguisher,  etc. 

HydrO-qui'none  (hi'dro-kwi'non),  n.  [Hydro-.  2 
-{-  qiiiiiorie.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crjstallme  substance, 
CcH.,(0H)5,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  quinone.  It  is 
a  diacid  phenol,  resembUng,  and  metameric  with,  pyro* 
catecliiii  and  resorcin.     Called  also  dihydroiu  benzene. 

II  Hy  dro-rhl'za  (hi'dro-rl'za),  n. ,-  />?.  L.  Hydeorhi- 
z.E  (-ZC),  E.  Hydrorhizas  (-zaz).  [NL.,  fr.  E,  hydra  -f- 
Gr,  pi'^'a  a  root.]  {Zool.)  The  rootstock  or  decumbent 
stem  by  which  a  hydroid  is  attached  to  other  objects. 
See  Hlnst.  under  Hydroidea. 

Hydro-salt'  (hi'dro-salt).  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  salt.'] 
{Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a  hydracid 
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and  a  base,  (6)  An  acid  salt,  [i?.]  (c)  A  hydrous  salt ;  a 

salt  combmed  with  water  of  hydration  or  crystallization. 

Hy'dro-SCOpe  (hi'drfi-skop),  ?;.    [Hydro-,  1  -f  -scope.} 

1.  An  instrument  designed  to  mark  the  presence  ol 
water,  especially  in  air.  Wecile. 

2.  A  kind  of  water  clock,  used  anciently  for  measur- 
ing time,  the  water  trickliug  from  an  orifice  at  the  end 
of  a  graduated  tube. 

Hy'dro-some  (-som),  r  Hy'dro-so'ma  (-so'ma),  n. 
[NL.  kydrosoiiia.  See  Hvdka,  and  -some  body.]  {Zool.) 
All  the  zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony  collectively,  including 
the  nutritive  and  reproductive  zooids,  and  often  other 
kinds. 

H7'dro-SOTl)lC  C-Bur'bTk),  a.  {Hydro-,  2  -f-  sorbic.'\ 
{C/teiii.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained 
from  sorbic  acid  when  this  takes  up  hydrogen  ;  as,  hy- 
drosorhic  acid. 

Hy'dro-stat  (hi'dro-stSt),  n.  A  contrivance  or  appa- 
ratus to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

Hy'dro-Stat'iC    (-stat'Tk),    \  a.      \_Hydro-,    1  +    Gr. 

Hy'dro-Stat'ic-al  (-T-kalj,  1  o-totiko?  causing  to 
stand :  cf.  F.  hydrostatique.  See  Static]  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  hj'drostatics ;  pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance  with, 
the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

The  first  discovery  made  in  hydrostatics  since  the  time  of 
Archimedes  13  due  to  Stevinus.  Hallam. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  a  balance  for  weighing  substances 
in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining tlieir  specific  gravities.  — 
Hydrostatic  bed,  a  water  bed.— 
Hydrostatic  bellows,  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  water-tight  bel- 
lowsUke  case  with  a  long,  upright 
tube,  into  which  water  in.iy  be 
poured  to  illusti-ate  the  hydro- 
static paradox.—  Hydroatatic  par- 
adox, the  proposition  in  liydro- 
statics  that  any  Quantity  of 
water,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  coimterbalance  any 
weight,  however  great ;  or  the 
law  of  the  equality  of  pressure  of  fluids  in  all  directions 
—  Hydroatatic  press,  a  machuie 
in  which  great  force,  with  slow 
motion,  is  communicated  to 
a  large  plunger  by  means  of 
water  forced  into  the  cylin- 
der in  wliich  it  moves,  bv  a  for- 
cing pump  of 
small  diame- 
ter, to  which 
the  power  is 
applied,  the 
principle  in- 
volved being 
the  same  as 
in  the  hydro- 
static  bel- 
1 0  w  s.  Also 
called  hy- 
draulic press, 
and   Bramah 

prests.  In  the  illustration,  a  is 
a  pump  witli  a  small  plim- 
ger  ff,  which  forces  the  w.ater 
mto  the  cylinder  c,  thus  driv- 
ing upward  the  large  plunger 
d,  which  performs  the  re- 
quired work,  such  as  com- 
pressing cotton  bales,  etc. 

Hydro-stat'ic-al-ly,  ad: 
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Hydrostatic  Balance. 


11}  drostatic  Press. 


or_to  hydrostatic  principles. 

(-sta-tTsh'ffn), 


According  to  hydrostatics, 
Bentlev. 

Hy'dro-sta-tl'clan  (-sta-tTsh'an),  n.  One  who  "is 
versed  or  &killfd  in  livdrostatics.     [7?.] 

Hy  dro-stat'iCS  (-^^tat'Tks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydrostatique. '\ 
{Physics)  That  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the 
,  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  nouelastic  fluids,  as  water, 
mercury,  etc. ;  the  principles  of  statics  applied  to  water 
and  other  liquids. 

Hydro-sul'phate  i-sul'fiit),  H.  {Chem.)  Same  as  Hy- 
dros ulphpret. 

Hy'dro-sul'pWdo  (-fTd  or -fid),  71.  (Chem.)  One  of 
a  series  of  compoundM,  derived  from  liydrogen  sulphide 
by  the  replacement  of  half  its  hydrogen  by  a  base  or 
basic  radical;  as,  potassium  hydrosulphidr,  KSH.  The 
hydrosulphides  are  analogous  to  the  hydrates  and  in- 
clude the  merraptans. 

Hy'dro-sul'phlte  (-fit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  saline  com- 
pound of  hydrosiiliiluirous  acid  and  a  btLse.     [/?.] 

Hydro-sul'phu-ret  (-fu-rSt),  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydro- 
eulphide.     [Arch'iic] 

Hy'dro-suPphu-ret'ed  (-rSt'Sd),  a.  (Chan.)  Com- 
bined with  hydrogen  sulpliide. 

Hy'drO-SUl-phu'rlc  (-sul-fu'rTk),  a.  [Ifydro-,  2  -}- 
sidj)h'tn'c.~\  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,hy- 
drogi-n  and  snlplmr;  as,  hi/drosu/phun'c  acid,  a  desig- 
nation applied  to  the  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
water. 

Hy'dro-sul'phur-ous  (-sul'fnr-ns),  a.  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  See  Ifyjjosu/jihurous  acid,  un- 
der HYi'oarr.rmTRous. 

Hy'dro-tellu-rate  (-t^llrt-rfit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
fonni-d  by  tin-  union  of  hydrntelluric  aci-l  and  a  base. 

Hy'dro-tel-lu'riC  (-tel-lH'rTk),  a.  IJfi/dro-,  2  ^-  tel- 
luric.^ {Chem.)  Formed  by  hydrogen  and  tellurium; 
as,  hi/f/rofcHi/ric  acUl,  or  hydrogen  tellurido. 

11  Hydro-the'ca  (-tlie'ki),  n. ;  pi.  L.  HYDROxirncE 
(-se),  K.  HYDKOTirRCAS  (-kAs).  [NL.,fr.  V..  hydra  -)- Gr. 
OriKn  a  box.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  calicle.s  which,  in  some 
Hydroidc'i  (Thecaphora),  protect  the  liydranths.  Seo 
Illusl.  of  HYnrtoiDKA,  and  Campakularian. 

Hy'dro-ther'a-py  (-th5r'A-py),  n.  ll/ydro^,  1  -}-  thera- 
P2/J    (M^d.)  See  HYDnopATiiY. 

Hy'dro-thor'mal  (-thcr'nu/l),  a.  [Ifydro-,  1  -f-  ther. 
mnl.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  hot  water;  — uKcd  esp.  witli 
refcrenrre  to  the  action  of  hcatcfi  waters  In  disBolving, 
rcdepositing,  and  otherwlro  producing  mineral  changes 
within  the  crust  of  the  globo. 


Hy'drO-tho'ras  (hi'drn-tho'rSks),  n.  llfijdro;  1  -f 
thorax.]  (Med.)  An  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest. 

Hy-drot'iC  (ht-drotlk),  a.  [Gr.  uSwp  water:  cf.  Gr. 
ij5poTT)s  moiature,  F.  hydrotiqite.'\  Causing  a  discharge 
of  water  or  phlegm. —  n.     {Med.)  A  hydrotic  medicine. 

Hy-drot'lc-al  (-T-krin,  n.    Hydrotic. 

Hy'dro-trope  (hiMri-trop),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  Gr. 
rp^netv  to  turn,  darect.]  A  device  for  raising  water  by 
tlie  direct  action  of  steam  ;  a  pulsometer. 

Hy'dro-trop'lc  (-trSp'tk),  a.  [See  Hydrotrope.] 
{Bot.)  Turning  or  bending  towards  moisture,  as  roots. 

Hy-drorro-pism  tbt-dr5t'ro-piz'm),w.  {Bot,)  A  tend- 
ency towards  moisture. 

Hy'drous  (hiMrus),  a.  [Gr.  v&ui(i  water.]  1.  Con- 
taining water;  watery. 

2.  {Chem.)  Coutainiug  water  of  hydration  or  crystal- 
lization. 

Hy'dro-sau'thale  (hi'dro-zSn'thSt),  n.    {Chem.)  A 

persulphucyaiiate.      [Ofis.] 

Hy'dro-san'thiG  (-thlk),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  -}-  xanthic.'] 
{Chem.)  Peiiulphocyanic.     [Obs.'} 

Hy-dros'idO  (.h'-diuks'Id  or  -id),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  + 
oxide.'}  {Chem.)  A  hydrate  ;  a  substance  containing  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  made  by  combining  water  with  an 
oxide,  and  yielding  water  by  elimination.  The  hydrox- 
ides are  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl,  united  usu- 
ally with  a  basic  element  or  radical ;  as,  calcium  hydrox- 
ide :  ethyl  hydroxide. 

Hy-dros'y-  (lit-droks'I-).  (Chon.)  A  combining  form, 
also  used  adjectively,  indicating  hydroxyl  as  an  ingredient. 

Hydroxy  acid  (Cheiii.),  an  organic  acid,  having  (besides 
tlie  hydroxyl  group  of  the  carboxyl  radicali  an  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  group,  and  thus  having  the  qualities  of  an  alco- 
hol in  addition  to  its  acid  properties  ;  as,  lactic  and  tar- 
taric acids  are  hydroxy  acids. 

Hy-drox'yl  C-TI),  ??,.  [Hydro;  2  -f-  oxygen  +  -yl.} 
{Chem.)  A  compound  radical,  or  unsaturated  group, 
HO,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen. It  is  a  characteristic  part  of  the  hydrates,  the  alco- 
hols, the  oxygen  acids,  etc. 

Hy-drox'yi-am'ine  (-am'Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Hydroxyl  ~\- 
amine.}  {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous,  organic  base,  NHn.OH, 
resembling  ammonia,  and  produced  by  a  modified  reduc- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  It  is  usually  obtained  as  a  volatile, 
unstable  solution  in  water.  It  acts  as  a  strong  reducing 
agent. 

1:  Hy'dro-ZO'a  (hi'dro-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  E.A?/t/rc 
-)-  Gr.  fojof  an  animal.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  Acalepliie ;  one 
of  the  classes  of  coi-lente rates, 
including  the  Hydroidea,  Dis- 
copliorn,  and  Siphonophora. 

Hy'dro-zo'al  i-"l),  a.  {Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaiiiiim  to  the  Hydrozoa. 
II  Hy'dro-zo'oa  (-on),  n.  .■  pi. 
L.  Hydrozoa  (-a),  E.  Hydro- 
ZOONS  (-onz).  [NL.]  (ZadL)  Oni 
of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Hy'dru-ret  (hiMm-ret),  n. 
[Hydro-,2.}  {Chem.j  A  binary 
compound  of  hydrogen ;  a  hy- 
dride.    [Obs.l 

I!  Hy'drus  (hi'drus),  n.     [L.,  a  water  serpent ;  also,  a 
certain  constellation,  Gr.  iiSpo?.]     {Astron.)  A  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  south  pole. 
Hye  (hi),  n.  &  r.     See  Hie.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Hy-e'mal  (ht-e'mal ;  277),   a.     [L.  hycmalis,  or  het- 
te-T  hiemads,  fr.  /lyems,  A )>ms,  winter  :  cf.   F.  Injemal.'] 
Belunging  to  winter ;  done  in  winter.         Sir  T.  Browne. 
Hy'e-mate  (hi'e-mat),  v.i.     [L.  hiemare,  hientatum. 
See  Hyemal.]     To  pass  the  winter.     [Olis.  &  7?.] 

Hy'e-ma'Uon  (-ma'ahun),  Ji.     [L.  hiemnfio.']     1.  The 
passing  of  a  winter  in  a  particular  place  ;  a  wintering, 
2.  Tlie  act  of  affording  shelter  in  winter.     [Obs.} 
Hy'en  (hi'en).  n.   [F.  hyene.']  A  hyena.  [O65.]   Shah. 
Hy-e'na  (ht-e'na),  n.  ;  pi.  Hyenas  (-naz).     [L.  hyae- 
na, Gr.  ijaiua,  orig.,  a  sow,  but  usually,  a  Libyan  wild 
beast,  prob.,  the  hyena,  fr.  £5  hog:  cf.  F.  hyhie.    See 
Sow  female  hog.]     {Zool.)  Any  carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  f3.mi\y  Hyx7}  id, T,  of  which  three  living  species  are 
known.     They  are  large  and  strong,  but  cowardly.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  carrion,  and  are  nocturnal  m  their  habits. 
[Written  also  ky^na.} 
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Hy'e-to-praph'lc  Chi'e-tu-griif'Ik),  a. 

ing  to  liyet..t,'raplty 


Striped  Ilycna  (JTyxna  striata). 


0^5?=*  The  striped  liyena  (//JATnff.?/naM)inIiabits  South- 
ern Asia  and  a  large  part  of  Africa.  The  brown  hyena 
(//.  briih7i"n,  and  the  spotted  hyftin.  (Crocuta  macu(ata), 
are  found  in  Southern  Africa.  Tin'  exthict  cave  hyena 
(//.  s}i'i:nn  inluibit(.'d  Kngland  and  France. 

Cavo  hyena.  See  under  Cave.  —  Hyena  dog  (Zn'nl.),  a 
South  African  canine  animal  iLi/caon  ve/iaficn.s).  wliich 
huntrt  in  packs,  chiefly  at  nigjit.  It  is  .smaller  than  the 
coiiiiiion  v.'olf,  with  very  large,  erect  ears,  and  a  bushy 
tail.  Its  color  is  reddinh  or  ydlowi.sli  brown,  blotched 
with  black  and  white.    Called  also  hnnlin'!  doij. 

Hy'e-tal  (hl'f-t^/I),  a.  [Or.  v«ro9  rain,  from  vav  to 
rain.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  rain;  descriptive  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rain,  or  of  rainy  regions. 

Hy'e-tO-graph  (hi't-tu-grif).  71.  [Gr.  vcroc  rain  -f- 
•graph.']  A  chart  or  graphic  representation  of  the  aver- 
ago  difltribution  of  rain  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


[Gr.  iiypos  wet. 


Of  or  pertain- 

Hy  e-tog'ra-phy  (-t5g'r.a-f  J),  n.  The  branch  of  phys- 
ical science  which  treats  of  tlie  geographical  distribution 
of  rain, 

_  Hy-ge'ia  (ht-je'ya),  n.  [L.  Hygea,  Hygia,  fr.  Gr. 
i/yceia,  vytia,  health,  'Yyt'eia,  Hygeia,  fr.  vyiTjs  sound, 
healthy.]  {Classic  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  health,  daugh- 
ter of  Ebculapius. 

Hy-ge'ian  (-yan),  a.  Relating  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess 
of  health  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  health,  or  its  preservation. 

Hy'ge-lst   (hi'je-ist),  n.    One  skilled  in  hygiene ;  a 
hygienit^t. 
"Hy'gie-ist  (hi'je-Tst),  n.     A  hypienist. 

Hy'gi-ene  (hi'ji-en  or  hi'jen ;  277),  n.  [F.  hygiene. 
See  Hyoelv.]  That  department  of  sanitary  science  which 
treats  of  the  preservation  of  health,  esp.  of  household* 
and  communities ;  a  system  of  principles  or  rules  de- 
signed for  the  promotion  of  health. 

Hy'gl-en'lc  (Iii'jT-5n'ik).  a.  [Cf.  F.  hygitnique.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  health  or  hygiene  ;  sanitary. 

Hy'gl-en'ics,  ?*.    The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene. 

Hy'gi-en-ism  (hi'ji-Sn-iz'm),  7i.     Hygiene. 

Hy'gl-en-ist,  n.     One  versed  in  hygiene. 

Hy  gi-ol'o-gy  (hiji-51'S-jy),  n.  [Gr.  vyCeia  health. 
+  'if>gy-}  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science  of,  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.     [R.} 

Hy'grlne  (hi'grln  or  -gren),  n.  [From  Gr.  ■uypot 
moist.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  associated  with  cocaine 
in  coca  leaves  {Ei~ythroiylon  coca),  and  extracted  as  a 
thick,  yellow  oil,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  odor. 

Hy'gro-deik  (hi'grS-dTk),  71.  [Gr.  vyp6^  wet,  moist, 
and  SfiKyvi'dt  to  show.]  (Physics)  A  form  of  hygrometer 
having  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  with  an  adjusta- 
ble index  showing  directly  tlie  percentage  of  moisture  ia 
the  air,  etc. 

Hy'gro-graph  (hi'gro-grdf),  n.  [Gr.  vypor  wet  -f 
-graph.']  {Physics)  An  iustrumeut  for  recording  auto- 
matically the  variations  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Hy-grol'0-gy  (ht-gr51'o-j5?),  n.  [Gr.  uypos  wet -^- 
■logy:  cf.  F.  hygrologie.']  {Med.)  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hy-grom'e-ter  (ht-gr5m'e-ter).   1 
moist  -\- -meter :  cf.  F.  hygrornetre.} 
{Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Daniell's  hygrometer,  a  fori:i  of 
li.Vifi-unii-ter  cousistini;  of  a  briit  ulass 
tiitic  irnLiiiiatiui:  hi  two  Imllis.  tlie 
'.iiie  coveix-d  with  muslin,  the  utlieruf 
black  glass,  and  coutaiumt;  ether  and 
a  thermometer.  Ether  beiu^  poured 
nti  the  muslin,  the  black  ball,  cooled 
tiy  the  evaporation  of  tlie  ether  uilli- 
hi.  is  soon  covered  with  dcrw  ;  at  this 
moment,  the  inclosed  therm  itieier 
^'ives  the  dew-point,  and  this,  coni- 
p^ired  «ith  the  reading  of  one  in  the 
air,  deteruiiues  the  humidity.  Daniell's  Hygrometer. 

Hy'gro-met'ric  (hI'grS-m6t'rTk), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  hygro- 

Hy'gro-met'ric-al  (-rt-kal),  (  vietriqne.']    1.  Of 

or  pertaiuing  to  hygrometry ;  made  with,  or  according 
to.  the  hygrometer;  as,  /'y;/ro7»e(ne  observations. 

2.  Readily  absorbuig  and  retaining  moisture ;  as,  hy- 
groinetric  substances,  like  potash. 

Hy-grom'e-try  (lu-gr5m'5-try),  «.  [Cf.  F.  hjgro- 
metrie.}  (Physics)  That  branch  of  physics  which  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  bodies^ 
particularly  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  theory  and  use 
of  the  instruments  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Hy-groph'a-nous  (ht-grof'a-niis),  a.  [Gr.  vypo-z  wet 
-}- (/)ati'eii' to  show.]  Having  such  a  structure  as  to  be 
diaphanous  when  moist,  and  opaque  when  dry. 

Hygroph-thal'mic  (hl'grSf-thSl'mik),  a.  [Gr.  iypds- 
wet -j-  E.  ophthalmic.']  (Anat.)  Serving  to  moisten  the 
eye  ;  —sometimes  applied  to  the  lachrymal  ducts. 

Hy'gro-plasm  (lu'gi-o-plaz'm),  71.  [Gr.  vyp6^  wet  -f- 
7rAdcr/ia  form,  mold.]  {Biol.)  The  fluid  portion  of  the 
cell  protoplasm,  in  opposition  to  sicreoplas)}},  the  solid 
or  iiisoluble  portion.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  partly 
nutritive  and  partly  composed  of  idioplasm. 

Hy'gro-scope  (lu'gru-skop).  n.  [Gr.  uypoy  wet  -|- 
-scopc :  cf.  F.  hygroscope.']  {Phy.<:ics)  An  instrument 
wliicli  shows  whether  there  is  more  or  less  moiature  in 
tlie  atiriosphere,  without  indicating  its  amount. 

Hy'gro-scop'ic  (-.skop'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hygroscopique.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  indicated  by,  the  hygroscope  ; 
not  readily  manifest  to  the  senses,  but  capable  of  detec- 
tion by  the  hygroscope ;  as,  glass  is  often  covered  with  a 
liii  of  hygroscopic  moisture. 

2.  Having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  of  becoming  coated  with  a  thin 
filtn  of  moisture,  as;  p:ias.s,  etc. 

Hy'gTO-sco  p!c'l-ty  (-sk6-pTs'T-tJ),  71.  (Bot.)  The 
)>rojierly  iio.>(s>.ed  by  vegetable  tissues  of  absorbing  or 
disehart^iii^,'  moisture  according  to  circumstances. 

Hy'gro-stat'ics  (-stSt'Tks),  «.  [Gr.  uypo?  wet  -f- 
<TTaTiKi}.  See  Statics.]  The  science  or  art  of  compar- 
ing or  uicasuriiig  degrees  of  moisture.  Evelyn. 

Hyke  (hik).  71.     See  Haik,  and  Huke. 

Hy'lsB-o-saur' (hi'le-ft-sar')i  l".    [XL.  hylacosaum.'!, 

I  Hyls-o-sau'ruB  (-sa'rKs),  (  fr.  Gr.  uAaro«  belong- 
ing to  a  forest  (fr.  ii^rj  wood)  -\-  travpoi  a  lizard.]  (Pa- 
Icoii.)  A  large  Wealden  dinosaur  from  the  Tilgatc  For- 
cHt,  Knghuid.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  protected 
by  bony  plates  in  the  skhi,  and  armed  with  spines. 

Hy-lar'chl-cal  (ht-lar'kt-kffl),  a.  [Gr.  uAtj  wood, 
matter  -f  ap\iK6^:  cf.  F.  hylarchiquc.  See  ARcniCAL.] 
Vrosidini;  over  matter.     [06.«.]  Hallywelt. 

Hy'le-o-saur'  (hi'le-u-.^ar'),  n.    Same  aa  Hyl/Eo'saup.. 

Hyl'lc  (hll'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matter;  ma- 
terial :  ciirporeal ;  as,  hylic  inflnenrce. 

Hyll-clBt  (hi'lT-sTst)",  71.     [Or.  uAiko?,  adj.,  material, 


ulo,   scuute,    cflre,    ftm,    iirm,    ask,    final,    ^11  ;    eve,    ovcnt,    end,    fGrn,    recent  ;    ice,    ideu,    ill ;    Old,    obey,    Orb,    6dd  ; 
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fr.  vXrj  wood,  matter.]  A  pliilnsoplier  who  troatfl  chiefly 
of  niatU-r;  ono  who  atloptH  or  lea*  lies  hylisiii. 

Hy'llsm  (lii'lTz'tn),  7i.  [Gr.  v\i)  woixi,  mattor.] 
{I\h'f"pft-)  A  tlieory  which  regardu  matter  an  tho  origiual 
priiiciplo  of  evil. 

Hy'lO-bate  (hi'l6-h£t),  n.  [Gr.  uAo^an??  one  that 
wallis  or  inhabits  the  wuodH  ;  vA»)  a  wood  -f-  ^aiueiv  to 
go.]  {Zo'Ol.)  Any  hpecieB  of  tlic  v,QnwH  Jlylobntes;  a 
gibbon,  or  lonK-arnied  ape.     Hve  GiituoN. 

IlHy-lO'deS  (ht-loMez),  71.  L^L.,  fr.  Gr.  uAwStj? 
woody,  wooded,  muddy;  vArj  a  wood  +  eiio?  form.] 
iZoul.)  The  piping  fro^  [Jl'jin  Pickenjitfii),  a  BUiali 
American  tree  frog,  which  in  early  Hpring,  whilo  brood- 
ing in  swamps  and  ditchefi,  sings  with  high,  blirill,  but 
muBical,  notes. 

Hy'lo-ism  (hIM6-tz'm),  ?i.    Same  as  Hvlotheism, 

Hy'lO'ist,  n.     [Gr.  iiKr)  wood,  matter.]     Same  as 

LOTHEIST. 

Hy-lop'a-thlsm  (ht-lSp'a-tlilz'm),  n.  [Gr.  vAjj  mat- 
ter +  Tra<TX'"'i  TraOtlv,  to  sutler.]  The  doctrinothat  mat- 
ter is  sentient.  Krauth-Fienunfi. 

Hy-lop'a-thXSt  (-thTst),  «.  One  who  believes  hi  liy- 
lopatliisin. 

Hy-lOph'a-gOUS  (ht-lofii-gus),  a.  [Gr.  vKt]  wood  -f- 
(fjayeii' to  eat.]  {Zv'oL)  Eating  green  shoots,  as  certain 
inserts  do. 

Hy'lo-the-lsm  (hi'lS-the-Tz'm;  277),  n.  [Gr.  v\-t) 
wood,  matter  |-  fled?  God.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  that 
matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no  God  except  matter 
and  the  universe  ;  pantheism.     See  Mateuialism. 

Hy'lo-the-lst,  n.     One  who  believes  in  liylotheism. 

HylO-ZO'lc  (-zo'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism. 

Hy  lO-ZO'lsm  (-Tz'm),  7i.  [Gr.  vkt)  wood,  matter  -|- 
<a)^  hfe,  ir.  ^iiv  to  live:  cf.  F.  hylo=oisme.'\  The  doc- 
trine that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life  and  sensation, 
or  that  matter  and  life  are  inseparable,    [i^.]  Cudicort/t. 

Hylo-ZO^iSt,  n.     A  believer  in  hylozoism.    A.  Tucker. 

Hy-mar'  (ht-mar')i  "■    {^ooD  Tlie  wild  ass  of  Persia. 

Hy'men  (lii'niSn),  n.  [Gr.  ujlltJi/  skin,  membrane.] 
{Aunt.)  A  fold  of  mucous  membrane  often  found  at  the 
orifice  of  tlie  vagina  ;  the  virginal  membrane. 

Hy'men,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Y^uvji'.]  1.  {Class.  Miith.)  A 
fabulous  deity ;  according  to  some,  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  Urania,  according  to  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 
He  was  the  god  of  marriage,  and  presided  over  nuptial 
Bolemnities. 

Till  ffi/nien  brought  his  love-delighted  hour. 

There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower.      Campbell. 

2.  Marriage  ;  union  as  if  by  marriage. 

lliimtnoi  clement  and  race.  JiJmerson. 

Hy'me-ne'al  (hi'uTe-ne'al),  )  a.      [L.   hymeneins,  a., 

Hy'me-ne'an  (-ne'^n),  (      also   Hymt^noeus,    n.. 

Hymen,  Gr.  ujuei'ato?  the  wedding  song,  also  'Yfj.4vaios 
Hymen  :  cf.  F.  liymihenl,  hymeneen.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  marriage  ;  as,  hymeneal  rites.  Pope. 

Hy'me-ne'al,   j         ^  marriage  song.  Milton. 

Hy'me-ne'an,  1  „ 

II  Hy-me'ni-um  (ht-me'nT-ilm),  n.;  pi.  L.  Hvmenia 
(-&),  E.  Hymeniums  (-Gmz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v^i-qv  a  mem- 
brane.] (/>'"/-)  The  spore-bearing  surface  of  certain 
fungi,  as  that  on  the  gills  of  a  niusliroom. 

Hyme-nog'e-ny  (hi'me-nOj'e-nj),  7;.  [Gr  viJ.rtv  a 
membrane  ■\-  root  of  yiyveaQai  to  be  born.]  The  pro- 
duction of  artificial  membranes  by  contact  of  two  fluids, 
as  albumin  and  fat,  by  which  the  globules  of  the  latter 
are  aurrouuded  by  a  thin  film  of  tlie  former. 

II  Hy'me-no-my-ce'tes  (-no-mt-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vix-qv  a  membrane  -f- juvkt)?,  -tjtos,  a  mushroom.] 
{Bol.)  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  fungi,  containing 
those  species  in  which  the  hymenium  is  completely  ex- 
posed.. M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Hy-men'O-phoro  (ht-m5n'6-for),  n.  [Gr.  u/i^i'  a 
membrane  +  <i>epeiv  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  That  part  of  a 
fungus  which  is  covered  with  the  hjTueniuni. 

Hy'me-nop'ter  (hl'me-nSp'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  htjmawp- 
t^re.!     {Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Hymeuoptera. 

II  Hy'me-nop'te-ra  (-te-ra),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Vjuei'OTTTepo?  membrane-winged  ',  vfx-jv  skin,  membrane  + 
irrepov  wing.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  extensive  order  of  insects, 
including  the  bees,  ants,  ichneumons,  sawflies,  etc. 

f^^  They  have  four  membranous  wings,  with  few 
reticulations,  and  usually  with  a  thickened,  dark  spot  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  anterior  wings.  In  most  of  the 
species,  the  tongue,  or  lingua,  is  converted  into  an  organ 
for  sucking  honev,  or  other  liquid  tood,  and  the  mandi- 
bles are  adapted"  for  Intinvc  cirutting.  In  one  large  di- 
vision (Acidiafau  iiu'ludinij;  the  hi-es,  wasps,  and  ants, 
the  females  and  workers  usually  have  a  sting,  winch  is 
only  a  modified  ^ 
ovipositor. 

HyMENOI'TERA. 

A     Head     and 
Srniith  Parts  of    a 
Wild  Bee,  much  en- 
larged :     a    Anten- 
na ;     o    Ocelli  ;     e 
Compound  Eve  ;  c 
Ltibnim  :   m  Man- 
dibte  ;  ;-'  Maxilla  ;  p  .Max- 
illary   Palpus;    t  LiKuIa  or 
Tongue  :   /'  1-abial  Palpus  ; 
I"  Paraglossa. 

B  Hymenopterous  "Wing  : 
a  Opaque  spot  on  the  CcEtuI 
Margin  :  c  Costal  and  Siib- 
cnstiil  Veins  ;  m  Median 
Veins. 

Hy'me-nop'ter-al  (-ter-nl),  1  a.   (Zoiil.)  Like,  or  char- 

Hy'me-nop'ter-OUS  (-us),  (  acteristic  of,  the  Hy- 
meuoptera ;  pertainhig  to  the  Hymeuoptera. 

Hy'me-nop'ter-an  (-on),  n.  \Zodl.)  One  of  the  Hy- 
meuoptera. 

Hymn  (hYm),  n.  [OE.  hympncy  ympne,  F.  hymne, 
OF.  .ilso  ymne^  L.  hymnus^  Gr.  u/xi-os;  perh.  akin  to 
vAjj  web,  v<^aivei.v  to  weave,  and  so  to  E.  ueave.']  An 
ode  or  song  of  praise  or  adoration ;  especially,  a  religious 
ode;  a  sacred  lyric;  a  song  of  praise  or  thanksgiving 


intended  to  be  used  in  religious  Bervicc ;  as,  the  Homeric 

hymns  ;  Watts's  hymns. 
Admonihhing  one  uiiotlitT  in  pBalniR  and  hymv.  Col.  hi.  Ul 
Wlierc  aiigeU  llrnt  should  jiracticc  hymns,  and  ttriitg 
Their  tuneful  liarps.  Jjryden. 

Hymn  book,  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  hymns,  as 
for  use  in  churches ;  a  hymnal. 

Hymn  (him),  v.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Hymned  (liTmd) ;  p. 
pr.  (V  vb.  n.  Hymnino  (liTniTng  or  hTm''nIiig).J  [Cf.  L. 
hymn  he,  Gr.  vfiveh'.l  To  praise  in  song;  to  worship  or 
extol  by  singing  hymns  ;  to  sing. 

To  lif/iiin  the  birthright  of  tho  Lord.  K'hh: 

Their  praise  in  hijmni-tt  hy  loltier  harpn  than  mine.   Jit/run. 

Hymn,  r.  i.     To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration.     Milton. 

Hymenal  (hlni'n«l),  n.    A  collection  of  hymns;  a 
hvmn  l.-.nk. 
'Hym'nlc  (-nTk),  a.     [Cf.  F,  hymnique.']    Relating  to 
hymns,  or  sacred  lyrics.  Donne.. 

Hymn'ing  (htm'Ing  or  lum'nTng),  a.  Praising  with 
hynin.4  ;  singing.     "Tho  hyiiming  choir."  U.  Wrst. 

Hymn'ing.  n.     The  singing  of  hymns.  Milton. 

Hym'nist  (hTn/niHt),  n.     A  writer  of  hymns. 

Hym'no-dy  (-nn-dy),  n.  [Gr.  v/ui'cufita ;  iljuyo?  a  hymn 
4-  w6»)  .1  song,  a  singing.]  Hymns,  considered  collect- 
ively ;   hynmology. 

Hym-nog'ra-pher  (lum-nSg'ra-fer),  n.  1.  One  who 
writes  un  tlie  subject  of  hymns. 

2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 

Hym-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Gr.  v/^co?  hymn  -}- 
-graphy.\     The  art  or  act  of  composing  hymns. 

Hym-nol'O-glSt  (hTm-nol'n-jTst),  n.  A  composer  or 
compiler  of  hymns  ;  one  versed  in  hymnology.       Bushy. 

Hym-nol'0-gy  (-jy).  "■  [Gr.  vixvo<;  hymn  -f-  -logy  : 
cf.  F.  hiiiiini>lu'ji''-~\  1-  The  hymns  or  sacred  lyrics  com- 
posed by  aiitliur.s  of  a  particular  country  or  period  ;  as, 
the  hymnology  of  Germany  ;  the  hymnology  of  tlie  eight- 
eenth century  ;  also,  the  collective  body  of  h>nnns  used 
by  any  particular  church  or  religious  body  ;  as,  the  An- 
glican hi/mnology. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  hjTnns  ;  a  treatise  on  hymns. 

Hymp'ne  (hi'mp'np),  ?^.     A  hj-mn.     iObs.]     Chancer. 

Hynd'reste  (hmd'rgst),  o.    See  Hinderest.    [Ohs.} 

Hyne(liin),n.    A  servant.    See  Hine.    lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Hy'O-  (lii'u-)-  [See  Hyoid.]  A  prefix  used  in  anatomy, 
and  geiii-rullv  <Ieiioting  connection  with  the  hyoid  bone  or 
arch  ;  :is,  //v'-^lo-^sal,  A^niandibular,  ////nmentnl,  etc. 

1[  Hyo-ga-noi'de-l  (iii'o-ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hyo-,  and  Gakoidei.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  ganoid 
fishes,  including  the  gar  pikes  and  bowfins.  —  Hy'o-ga'- 
noid  (-ga'noidor  -gSn'oid),  a. 

Hy'0-glos'sal  t-glQs'sal),  a.  [Hyo-  +  Gr.  yKdacra 
tongue.]  (Aiiat.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the 
tongue  and  hyoidean  arch  ;  as,  the  hyoglossal  membrane. 
(6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

II  Hy'0-glos'SUS^  (-^us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  hyo-  hyo-  -f  Gr. 
■yAaJo-o-a  tuiigue.]  (Anat.)  A  flat  muscle  on  either  side 
of  the  tongue,  connecting  it  with  the  hyoid  bone. 

Hy'old  (hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  uoeiS^?,  fr.  the  letter  Y  + 
etSos  form  :  cf.  F.  hyo'ide.']  1.  Having  the  form  of  an 
arch,  or  of  the  Greek  letter  npsilon  [Y]. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  bony  or  cartilagi- 
nous arch  which  supports  the  tongue.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  itself. 

Hyoid  arch  (Anat.),  the  arch  of  cartilaginous  or  bony 
segments,  whieh  connects  the  base  of  the  tongue  with 
either  side  of  the  skull.  —Hyoid  bone  (Anat.),  the  bone  m 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  middle  part  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

Hy'old,  n.     The  hyoid  bone. 

Hy-old;e-al  (ht-oid'e  <a)     i         Same  as  Hyoid,  a. 
Hy-oid'e-an  (ht-oid't-on), )  rlr      , 

Hy'O-man-dlb'U-lar  (lii'o-mSn-dTb'u-ler),  a.  ynyO'  -\- 
mandibulnr.']  {Anat.)  Pertaining  both  to  the  hyoidean 
arch  and  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  ;  as,  the  hyoman- 
dibular  bone  or  cartilage,  a  segment  of  the  hyoid  arch 
which  connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull  in  fishes.  ^ 
71.    The  hyomandibular  bone  or  cartilage. 

Hy'0-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  [Hyo-  4-  meiital  of  the 
chin.]  (Anat.)  Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  lower 
jaw,  or  pertaining  to  them  ;  suprahyoid  ;  submaxillary  ; 
as,  the  hyoni en faj  region  of  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Hy'0-plas'tron  (-pias'tron),  n.  [Ilyo- -\- plostron.l 
(ZooL)  The  .second  lateral  plate  in  tlie  plastron  of  tur- 
tles;—  called  also  hyosteninm. 

Hy-OS'clne  (hi-5s'sTu  or  -sen),  n.  [See  Hyoscyamtjs.] 
(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  with  hyoscyamine  (with 
which  it  is  also  isomeric)  in  henbane,  and.  extracted  as 
a  white,  amorphous,  semisolid  substance. 

Hy'OS-cy'a-mine  (hi'Ss-si'-^-min  or  -men),  n.  [See 
Hyoscyamus.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  henbane 
(Hyoscyamus  niger),  and  regarded  as  its  active  i>rinciple. 
It  "is  also  found  with  other  alkaloids  in  the  thorn  apple 
and  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  extracted  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  with  a  sharp,  offensive  taste.  Hyos- 
cvamine  is  isomeric  with  atropine,  is  very  poisonous, 
and  is  used  as  a  medicine  for  neuralgia,  like  helladoima. 
Called  also  h7/nscynmin,  dicboisine,  etc. 

II  Hy'os-cy'a-mns  (-mus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vo(rKvafxo<; ; 
vs  a  sow,  hog  +  KiiajLto?  a  bean.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
poisonoiis  plants  of  the  Nightshade  family  ;  henbane. 

2.  (Med.)  The  leaves  of  the  black  henbane  [Hyoscya- 
mvs  niger),  used  in  neuralgic  and  pectoral  troubles. 

Hy'b-Ster'nal(-ster'n(7l),a.  [ffyo--\- sternal. 1  (Anaf.) 
(a)  Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  sternum,  or  pertain- 
ing to  them  ;  infrahyoid  ;  as,  the  hyosternal  region  of 
the  neck,  (h)  Pertaining  to  the  hyostemum  of  turtles. 
li  Hy'0-Ster'num  (-num),  n.  \_Iiyo-  -f-  sternum.'] 
(Anat.)  See  Hyoplastron. 

Hy'0-Styl'ic  (-stil'Tk),  a.  \_ITyo-  -f  Gr.  a-rdXo^  a  pil- 
lar.] (Anat.)  Having  the  mandible  suspended  by  the 
hyomandibular,  or  upper  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  as  in 
fishes,  instead  of  directly  articulated  with  the  skull  as 
in  mammals;  — said  of  the  skull. 


Hyp  (liTp),  71.  An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria ; -~ 
usually  in  llir  plural.     {Collotj.] 

ileuveii  wild  thou  huht  not  got  thv  h'/pi.         Swift. 

Hyp,  1'. '.  To  make  niehmcholy.  [fV>//<;7.]  W.  Trring, 

Hy-pae'thral,  Hy-pe'thral  (ht-p5'throli,  a.  [L.  hy- 
paethrus  Jii  the  oi»en  air,  nncovered,  Gr.  vTitu.0pos\  vno 
undt.'r  +  atOtjp  ether,  thu  clear  wky.]  (Arch.)  Kxpo»ed 
to  tho  air;  wantiug  a  roof;  —  applied  to  a  buildhii;  or 
part  of  a  building.  OwiU. 

Hy-palla-ge  (ht-pXnH&  ;  277),  n.  [L,,fr.Gr.v7roA- 
XayT),  prop.,  interchange,  exchange,  fr.  vnukKaaativ  to 
interchange;  u7roinider-f- oAAatrTtti'to  change.]  (O'ram.y 
A  figure  consisting  of  a  transference  of  attributes  from 
their  proiier  subjects  to  others.  Thus  Virgil  says,  "</«re 
classibus  tiustros,''^  to  give  the  winds  to  the  ficets,  instead 
of  dare  classes  auslriSf  to  givo  the  fleets  to  the  windB. 

The  lif/piillaije,  of  which  VirKil  is  fonder  than  any  other  writer, 
is  much  the  gravcet  fault  in  lunguuge.  Landor. 

\\  Hy-pan'tbi-nm  (ht-pan'tht-fim),  n. ;  pi.  L,  Hypas- 
THIA  (-i),  K.  Hyi'Anthiums  t-nmz).  [NL.,  fr,  Gr,  vtto- 
beneath  -\-  «i'0os  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit  consisting  in 
largo  part  of  a  rcce]itacle,  enlarged  below  the  caljTt,  ob- 
in  the  Calyrindhus,  the  ro.'-e  hip,  and  the  pear. 

II  Hy'pa-poph'y-sls  (hi'i>i-pCf'T-KT»),  n. ;  pi.  Hypa- 
P0PHY8E8(-se:i).  [NL.  iiee  Hyi-o-,  and  Apophysis.]  (Annt.) 
A  process,  or  other  element,  of  a  vertebra  developed  from 
tho  ventral  side  of  the  centrum,  as  liJiinal  spines,  and 
chevron  bones.  — Hy'pa-pO-physl-al  (-pft-fTz1-al),  a. 

Hy'par-te'rl-al  (hi'pUr-te'rT-«l),  n.  [Hypo-  -\-  arte- 
rial.] (Anat.)  Situated  below  an  artery;  applied  c?p. 
to  tlie  branches  of  the  Ijronchi  given  olf  below  the  point 
where  the  p-ilmonary  a-tery  crosses  the  bronchus. 

Hy-pas'plst  (ht-pSs'pTst),  n.  [Gr.  vTrocrTrtaTij?/]  (Gr. 
Anti(j.)  A  sliield-hearer  or  armor-bearer,  Mif/ord. 

Hy-pax'1-al  (ht-paksT-al),  a.  [Hypo-  -\-  a/inl.'] 
(Anat.)  Beneath  the  axis  of  the  skeleton  ;  Bubvertebral  ; 
hyposkeletal. 

Hy'per-  (bi'per-).  [Gr.  vnep  over,  above ;  akin  to  L. 
.•super.,  E.  over.  See  Over,  and  cf.  Supek-.]  1.  A  i»reftx. 
signifying  over^  above  ;  as,  /(j/yjerphysieal,  A7/perthyrion ; 
also,  above  measxire,  abnormally  great,  excessive;  as- 
hypern'min,  hyperho\a,  //y/pf /-critical,  /(///joreecretion. 

2.  (Chnn.)  A  prefix  e(|uivalent  to  .super- ov per- ;  as 
hypercraiili^,  ory^-roxide.     [Obs.]     See  Per-. 

II  Hy'per-ae'mi-a  (-e'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vTrep  over 
-{-  al/Att  blood.]  (Med.)  A  superabundance  or  congestion, 
of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

Active  hyperaemia,  congestion  due  to  increased  flow  of 
Idnod  to  :l  part.  —  Paaaive  hyperemia,  congestion  due  to- 
obKtructiuii  in  the  return  of  blood  from  a  part. 
—  Hy'per-asm'ic  (-Sm'Ik),  a. 

II  Hy'per-aes-tlie'sl-a  (-§s-the'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr- 
vTiip  over  +  anjQ7]<Ti%  sense,  perception.]  (Med.  &  J'hys- 
iol.)  A  state  of  exalted  or  morbidly  increased  sensi- 
biUty  of  the  body,  or  of  a  part  of  it.  —  By^per-as- 
thet'ic  (-e.s-thgt'ik),  a. 

II  Hy'per-a-poph'y-sls  (-a-pof'T-.gTs),  n.;  j?/.  Hypeea- 
pophyses  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Hyper-,  and  AporiiYSis.] 
(Anat.)  A  lateral  and  backward-projecting  process  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  a  vertebra.  —  Hy'per-ap'0-phys'l- 
al  (-Sp'6-fTz'T-ol),  a. 

Hyper-as'pist  (-Ss'pTst),  n.  [Gr.  vjr^paoirto-r^c,  fr. 
vTTfpainTL(^£iv  to  cover  with  a  shield  ;  vnip  over  -7-  ao'~« 
shield.]  One  who  holds  a  shield  over  another ;  hence,  a. 
defender.     [Obs.]  Chillinyirorth. 

Hy'per-bat'lc  (-ijSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hy- 
perbaton  ;  transposed  ;  inverted. 

it  Hy-per'ba-ton  (ht-per'ba-ton),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnep- 
^aTOf,  fr.  vnep$aTo<;  transposed,  fr.  vTT€p^aivety  to  step 
over;  vwep  over -f  ^aiveiv  to  step.]  (Cram.)  A  figura- 
tive construction,  changing  or  inverting  the  natural  or- 
der of  words  or  clauses  ;  as,  "  echoed  the  hills  "  for*'  the 
hills  echoed." 

"With  a  violent  hyperbaton  to  transpose  the  text.    Milton. 

Hy-perlJO-la  (-bS-la),  71.  [Gr.  vTrep^oArj,  prop.,  an 
overshooting,  excess,  i.e.,  of  the  angle 
which  the  cutting  plane  makes  with  the 
base.  See  Hyperbole.]  (Geojn.)  A  curve 
formed  by  a  section  of  a  cone,  when  the 
cutting  plane  makes  a  gi'eater  angle  with 
the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone  makes. 
It  is  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  distances  from  any  point  of  it 
to  two  fixed  points,  called  /oci,  is  equal 
to  a  given  distance.  See  Focus.  If  the 
cutting  plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut 
the  opposite  cone,  another  curve  will  be  ^ 

formed,  which  is  also  an  hj-perbola.   Both         

curves  are  regarded  as  branches  of  the  Opposite  cf.nes 
same  hyperbola.  See  Illusts.  of  Conic  with  Hyper- 
secfions,  and  Focus.  ^**'^^-  "  "" 

Hy-perT)0-le  (-bu-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vTreppoKi},  prop., 
an  oversliootiug,  excess,  fr.  Gr.  vTrtppaAAeir  to  throw 
over  or  beyond  ;  vnep  over  -f-  fidWeiv  to  throw.  See 
Hy-per-,  Parable,  and  cf.  Hyperbola.]  (Bhet.)  A  fig- 
ure of  speech  in  which  the  expression  is  an  evident  ex- 
aggeration of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or 
by  which  things  are  represented  as  much  greater  or  less, 
better  or  worse,  than  thev  really  are  ;  a  statement  exag- 
gerated fancifully,  through  excitement,  or  for  effect. 

Our  common  forms  of  compliment  ore  ahnost  all  of  them 
extrava-^ant  ht/jierhnh''.  J-latr. 

Snnieh.xlv  hiis  saul  of  the  boldest  figure  in  rhetoric,  thr  h'/pfr- 
boh-.  that  itlKs  without  deceiving.  Jla'--n,latj. 

Hy'per-boHc (hT'per-bSlTk),  \a.     [L.  hijperbnlictts, 

Hy'per-boric-al  C-T-k'7i),  (  Gr.  i-eppoXiico? :  cf. 
F.  hup^rbnliQue.]  1.  (Math.)  Belonging  to  the  bj-per- 
bola  ;  having  the  nature  of  the  hj'perbola. 

2.  (Bhct.)  Relating  to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of» 
hyperbole  ;  exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact ; 
exceeding  the  truth ;  as,  an  hyperbolical  expression. 
"This  hyperbolical  epitaph."  Fuller. 

Hyperbolic    functions  (J/aM.),  certfun  functions  which 


use,    iJiiite,    rude,    ful^    ^P>    ^^^  "•    V^^y ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ;     go  ; 


sing,    ink  ;     tlien,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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have  relations  to  the  hyperbola  correspouJing  to  those 
which  siues,  cosiues,  tangents,  etc.,  have  to  llie  circit? ; 
and  heuce,  called  hijjnrbntic  sin^s,  hijperbolic  cosuus, 
etc.  —  Hyperbolic  logarithms.  See  Logarithm.  —  Hyper- 
bolic spiral  I  Math.  I,  a  spiral  curve,  the  law  of  whicli  i.s. 
that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  generating  pomt 
Taries  inversely  as  the  angle  swept  over  by  the  radius 
vector. 
Hy'per-bol'ic-al-ly   (hi'per-bSl'T-kal-ly),  adv. 

1.  {^fa(h.)  In  the  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  {Rhet.)  With  exaggeration  ;  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
press more  or  less  than  the  truth.  Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 

Hy'per-bOl'l-fonn  (-T-f6rm),  a.  {Hyperbola  -\-  -/arm.} 
Having  tlie  form,  or  nearlv  the  form,  of  an  hyperbola. 

Hy-per'bo-lism  (ht-pei'bo-lTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fi>/per- 
bol'sme.]     The  use  of  hyperbole.  JeXferson. 

Hy-perT)0-llst  (-list),  n.     One  who  uses  hyperboles. 

Hy-per'bo-lize  (-Uz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hypehbo- 
uzED  (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hypebboliziso  (-li'zTug).] 
[Cf.  F.  kiiperboliser.']  To  speak  or  write  with  exaggera- 
tion.        "  Bp.  Montagu. 

Hy-per'bO-lize,  v.  t.  To  state  or  represent  bj^perbol- 
ically.  Fotkerbif. 

Hy-pern)0-l0ld  (-loid),  n.  llfyperbola  +  -oid  :  cf.  F. 
hyperboloide.l  {Geom.)  A  surface  of  the  second  order, 
which  is  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas ;  also,  the 
solid,  bounded  in  part  by  such  a  surface. 

Hyporboloid  of  revolution,  an  hyperboloid  described  by 
an  hyperbola  revolving  about  one  of  its  axes.  The  surface 
Jhaa  two  separate  sheets  when  tlie  axis  of  revolution  is  the 
transverse  axis,  but  only  one  when  the  axis  of  revolution 
is  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hy-per'bo-loid,  a.  {Geom.)  Having  some  property 
that  hi-loii.:,'s  to  an  hyperboloid  or  hyperbola. 

Hy'per-bO're-an  (In'per-bo're-an), «.  [L.  hyperbnretts, 
Gr,  uirepjSo'peos;  uTre'p  over,  beyond -{- ^ope'as.  S^e  Bo- 
EEA3.]  1.  {Greek  Myth.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region 
beyond  the  North  wind,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

2.  Northern  ;  belonging  to,  or  inliabiting,  a  region 
rery  far  north  ;  most  northern ;  hence,  very  cold  ;  frigid  ; 
aa,  a  hyperborean  coast  or  atmosphere. 

The  hijperborean  or  frozen  sea.        C.  Butler  (1633). 

Hyper-bt/re-an,  n.  1.  (Greek  Myth.)  One  of  tlie 
people  who  lived  beyond  the  North  wind,  in  a  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  regiona. 

Hy'per-carTju-ret'ed  (-kar'bu-rSt'Sd),  a.  {Chem.) 
Having  an  excessive  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ;  —  said 
of  bicarbonatea  or  acid  carbonates.  [Written  also  hyper- 
carburetted.'} 

Hy'per-caVa-lec'tlc  (-kSt'a-lek'tlk),  a.  [L.  hyper- 
catalecticus,  hypercatalertns,  Gr.  vjrep>caTd,ATj»cTO!  :  cf.  F. 
hypercatalectiqite.  See  Hyper-,  and  Catalectic]  {Pros.) 
Having  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the  regular  measure , 
as,  a  hypercataleciic  verse. 

Hy'per-ClllO'rlc  (-klo'rTk),  a.  {Chem.)  See  Pebchlo- 
Eic. 

Hy'per-cbro'ma-tlsm  (-kro'mi-tTz'm),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  having  an  unu.sual  intensity  of  color. 

Hy'per-crlt'lc  (-krtt'ik),  n.  [Pref.  hyper- -\- critic : 
cf.  F.  hypercritique.']  One  who  is  critical  beyond  meas- 
ure or  reason  ;  a  carping  critic  ;  a  captious  censor.  '''Hy- 
percrilics  in  English  poetry."  Dryden. 

Hy'per-crit'ic,  a.     Hypercritical. 

Hy'per-crit'lc-al  (-T-k(jl),  a.  1.  Over  critical ;  un- 
reasonably or  unjustly  critical ;  carping  ;  captious.  "  Hy- 
percritical readers."  Swift. 

2.  Excessively  nice  or  exact.  Ei'elyn. 

Hy'per-Crlt'lC-al-ly,  adr.     In  a  hypercritical  manner. 

Hy'per-crll'1-clse  (-T-.siz),  v.  t.  To  criticise  with  un- 
just severity  ;  to  criticise  captiously. 

Hyper-cHfi-Clsm  (-sTz'm),  n.  Excessive  criticism, 
or  unjust  severity  or  rigor  of  criticism  ;  zoilism. 

Hy'per-dl-crot'lc  (-dt-krStTk),  a.  {Physiol.)  Excess- 
ively dicrotic  ;  as,  a  hyperdicrotic  pulse. 

Hy'por-dl'cro-tlsm  (-di'kro-tlz'm),  n.  {Physiol.)  A 
hvpT'li erotic  condition. 

Hy'per-dl'cro-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  {Physiol.)  Hyperdicrotic. 

I  Hy  per-du-11'a  (-dudi'4),  n.    [Pref.  hyper-  +  dulm: 

cf.  F.  hyptrduUe.'}     {R.  C.  Ch.)  Veneration  or  worship 

given  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  most  exalted  of  mere 

creatures;  higher  veneration  than  dulia.  Addis  >&  Arnold. 

Hy'per-dU'ly  (hi'per-dii'iy),  ?(.     Hyperdulia.     [Obs.] 

Hy  peT-es-the'sl-a  (-Ss-the'sl-a),  7i.    SameasHvpER- 

wEsTHESIA. 

;:  Hy-p6r'l-cnm_(ht-perT-kum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ynep- 
AKov,  vTTfpeiKov ;  {"TO  under,  among  -j-  epei«7j,  epi'tcTj, 
heath,  heather.]  {Bot.)  A  genua  of  plants,  generally 
with  dotted  leavea  and  yellow  flowers  ;  — called  also  St. 
John^s-wort. 

!!  Hy'per-l-no'sls  (hI'per-T-no'Ms),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vTrep  over  -j-  '■^i  ii'os,  strength,  fiber.]  {Med.)  A  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  characterized  by  an  abnormally  large 
amount  of  fibrin,  as  in  many  inflammatory  diseases. 

Hy-pe'rl-on  (ht-pe'rT-(5n  ;  L.  liTp't-ri'Sn),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
'-    Yn-epuoc]     {Class.  Myth.)  The  god  of  the  sun;   in 


Gr 


the  later  mythology  identified  with  Apollo,  and  distin- 

guiahed  for  his  beauty. 

So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was,  to  tliia, 

Jlyptrion  to  a  satyr.  .Shnk. 

I!  Hy'per-kl-ne'sls  (hl^per-kT-ne'sTa),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  urre'p  over  -f-  ftV^cri?  motion.]  {Med.)  Abnormally 
increa-sed  muscular  movement ;  spasm. 

Hy'per-kl-net'lc  (-netTk),  «.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

liyperkiiiesis. 

Hy'per-met'a-mor'pho-Bls  (-mSt^A-mSr'fft-sTs),  n. 
[/Typer-  -^  melamorp/io.u.s.]  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  meta- 
morphosis, in  certain  insects,  in  wliitrli  the  larva  itBelf 
tm-l'Tgoes  remarkable  changes  of  form  and  structure 
during  ita  growth. 

Hy-per'me-ter  (ht-pSr'mt-terJ,  n.  [Or.  vnepixtrpo^ 
b^-yond  all  measure;  vncp  over,  tjcyond -f- M'Tpof  meas- 
ure :  cf.  F.  hypf.niii:tre.'\  1.  {Pros.)  A  verse  which  ban 
*  redundant  syllabic  or  foot ;  a  hypercatalcctic  verse. 


2.  Hence,  anything  exceeding  the  ordinary  standard. 
When  a  tiiau  rises  bevoiiJ  six  loot,  he  is  an  hyiienm-ter. 

A'Uhson. 

Hy'per-met'rlc-al  (hl'per-mgt'rl-kal),  a.  Having  a 
redundant  .syllable  ;  exceeding  the  common  measure. 

Hypermetrical  verae  {Gr.  &  Lai.  /'/■os.),  a  verse  which 
contains  a  syllable, more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 

II  Hy'per-me-tro'pl-a(-me-tro'pi-a),  i  ;/.      [NL.    hy- 

Hyper-met'ro-py  (-met'rS-py^,  _  (  permetropia, 
fr.  Gr.  vnepixsTpo-;  excessive  -j-  tui//,  (ottos,  the  eye.  See 
Hypekmeter.]  A  condition  of  the  eye  in  wliich,  through 
shortness  of  the  eyeball  or  fault  of  the  refractive  media, 
the  rays  of  light  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina  ;  far- 
sightedness ;  — called  also  hyperopia.     Cf.  Eumetropia. 

lil^^  In  hi/perinetropia,  vision  for  distant  objects,  al- 
though not  better  absolutely,  is  better  than  that  for  near 
objects,  and  hence,  the  individual  Js  said  to  be  faruighted. 
It  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 
— Hy'per-me-trop'lc  (-me-trSpTk),  a. 

II  Hy'per-myT'i-O-ra'ma  (,-niir'I-o-ra'ma  or  -T&'mk),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnep  beyond  -f-  ^upi'os  countless  -{-  opofxa. 
view.]  A  show  or  exhibition  having  a  great  number  of 
scenes  or  views. 

I!  Hy'per-o-ar'tl-a  (-i-ar'shl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zo'61.) 
An  order  of  marsipobranchs  including  the  lampreys.  The 
suckerhke  mouth  contains  numerous  teeth ;  the  nasal 
opening  is  in  the  middle  of  the  head  above,  but  it  does 
not  connect  with  the  mouth.  See  Cyclostoma,  and 
Lamprey. 

II  Hy'per-0'pt-a  (hl'per-o'pT-a),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vire'p 
over  -f-  toi^.  tuTTog,  the  eye.]  Hypermetropia.  — Hy  p©r- 
op'ic  (-op'ik),  ./. 

Hy'per-or-gan'ic  (-or-gSnTk),  a.  [Pref.  hyper-  -f  or- 
yanic.^  Higlier  than,  or  beyond  the  sphere  of,  the  or- 
ganic. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Hyper-or'tho-dOS'y  (-5r'th6-d5ks'5'))  »•  Orthodoxy 
pushed  to  excess. 

II  Hyper-O-tre'ta  (hi'per-o-tre'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ijTrepwyj  the  palate  +  TpTjrds  i>eriorated.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  marsipobranchs,  including  the  Myxine  or  hag- 
fish  and  tlie  genus  Bdellastoma.  They  have  barbels 
around  the  mouth,  one  tooth  on  the  palate,  and  a  com- 
munication between  the  nasal  aperture  and  the  throat. 
See  Hagfish.     [Written  also  Hyperotreti.} 

Hy'per-OS'lde  (hi'per-5ks'id  or -id),  n.  {Chern.)  A 
compound  having  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  oxy- 
gen ;  a  peroxide.     [Obs.^ 

Hy'per-ox'y-gen-a'ted    (-T-jSn-a't6d),  |  a.     {Chem.) 

Hy'per-os'y-gen-ized  (-T-j5n-lzd),  )  Combined 
with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  oxygen  ;  —  said  of 
higher  oxides.     [Obs.l  _ 

Hy  per-os'y-mu'ri-ate  (-Sks'I-mu'rl-it),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  perchlorate.     [0&5.] 

Hyper-OS  y-mu'rl-at'ic  (-mu'rl-St'Tk),  a.  {Chem.) 
Perchloric  ;  as,  hyperoTymuridtic  acid.     [06.?.] 

Hy'per-phys'ic-al  (-fiz''i-k'fl),  a.  Above  or  tran- 
scending pliv-^iinl  laws ;  supernatural. 

Those  who  do  not  fly  to  Bonn.'  lirnicrji/n/sicnt  hvpothefiis, 

S,r'U\nami/lo>K 

II  Hy'per-pla'sl-a  (-pla'zbT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vTrep 
over  -\-  TrAacrt?  conformation,  fr.  TrAao-crett'  to  mold.] 
{Med.  &  Biol.)  An  increase  in,  or  excessive  growth  of, 
the  normal  elements  of  any  part. 

C^^  Hyperplasia  relates  to  the  formation  of  new  ele- 
ments, hypertrophy  being  an  increase  in  bulk  of  pre- 
existing normal  elements.  Dunylison. 

Hyper-plas'tic  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hyperplasia. 

2.  {Biol.)  Tending  to  excess  of  formative  action. 

II  Hyperp-nOB'a  (hi'perp-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  virep 
over  -(-  tti'otJ,  Trrot^,  breath.]  {Physiol.)  Abnormal 
breathing,  due  to  slightly  deficient  arterialization  of  the 
blood  ;  —  in  distinction  from  eupncca.  See  Edpnxea,  and 
Dyspnoea. 

It  Hyper-py-rex'l-a  (hT'per-pt-r?ks1-i),  v.  [NL.  See 
Hyper-,  and  Pyrexia,]  {Mrd.)  A  condition  of  excessive 
fever;  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  a  disease,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limit  usually  observed  in  that  disease. 

Hy'per-se-cre'Uon  (-se-kre'shun),  7i.  {Med.)  Morbid 
or  excessive  secretion,  as  in  catarrh. 

Hy'per-sen'sl-bUl-ty  (-sen'sT-bll'i-t^:),  n.  See  Hy- 
peresthesia. 

Hy'per-space  (-spas),  n.  [Pref.  hyper-  -\-  space.} 
(Geom.)  An  imagined  space  having  more  than  three  di- 
mensions. 

Hy'per-Stbene  (In'per-sthen),  n.  [Gr.  vwep  over  + 
vOfi'oq  strength  :  cf.  F.  hyper.sthte.]  (Miti.)  An  ortlio- 
rhoiubic  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  of  a  grayish  or 
greenish  black  color,  often  with  a  peculiar  bronzelike 
luster  (scbiller)  on  the  cleavage  surface. 

Hy  per-sthen'ic  (-sthSn'Ik),  a.  (J//n.)  Composed  of, 
or  coiiLiiuinK',  liyperathene. 

Hy'per-thet'lc-al  (-thet'T-koI),  a.  [Gr.  v7rep0«Ti(cd?  ; 
virip  over  -|  TiOecat  to  place.]  Exaggerated  ;  excessive; 
hyperbolical.     [065.] 

Hjrpcrthetiral  or  superlntivc  .  .  .  cxpressiona.     Chapman. 

II  Hy'per-thyr'l-on  (-thtr'T-Sn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
v'TTcpQvpLov ;  virip  over  -|-  Bvpa.  door.]  {Arch.)  That 
part  of  tlie  architrave  which  is  over  a  door  or  window. 

Hy'per-troph'ic  (-trSfTk),    ^  a.      [Cf.    F.     hvpertrc 

Hy'per-troph'lc-al  (-T-k</i), )  phiqiie.']  {Med.  & 
Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypertrophy;  alTectod  with, 
or  tending  t'>,  hvjirrtn)|ihy. 

Hy-per'tro-pbied  ( lii-per'trfi-fT.l).  a.  (Med.  &  Biol.) 
ExccHMively  d'  vi-lup.il  ;  characterized  by  liypertrophy. 

Hy-per'tro-phy  (ht-per'tr6-fj?),  v.  [Gr.  vTrip  over, 
beyond  -{-  rpo<}iiq  nourishment,  fr.  Tpe'^etv  to  nourish  :  cf. 
F.  hyprrlraphif.'^  {Mrd.  &  Biol.)  A  condition  of  over- 
growth or  exces-sivo  development  of  an  organ  or  part ;  — 
the  opposite  of  atrophy. 

II  Hy'pha  (lu'fe),  n.  pi.  [NI..,  fr.  Gr.  v(t>^  a  web.] 
(Hot.)  Tlie  long,  brandling  fllnments  of  wliich  the  mycc- 
liurn  (an-l  the  greater  p:irt  of  the  plant)  of  a  funpiis  in 


formed.  They  are  also  found  enveloping  the  gonidia  of 
hchena,  making  up  a  large  part  of  their  structure. 

Hy'pben  (tii'fgn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  v<j)evj  fr.  v<f>'  iv  un- 
der one,  into  one,  together,  f r.  vtto  under  4"  efj  neut.  of 
els  one.  See  Hypo-.]  {Print.)  A  mark  or  short  dash, 
thus  [-],  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  which  terminates 
with  a  syllable  of  a  word,  the  remainder  of  wliich  is  car- 
ried to  the  next  line  ;  or  between  the  parts  of  many  a 
compound  word;  as  in  Jive-leaved,  clear-headed.  It  ia 
also  sometimes  used  to  separate  the  syllables  of  words. 

Hy'phen,  v.  t.  [itnp.  A:  p.  p.  Hyphened  (-fSnd) ;  p. 
pr.  ^  vb.  71.  Hyphening.]  To  comiect  with,  or  separate 
by,  a  hyphen,  as  two  words  or  the  parts  of  a  word. 

Hy'phen-a'ted  (lu'len-a'tgd),  «.  United  by  hyphens  ; 
hyphened  ;  a^,  a  hyphtunttd  or  hyphened  word. 

Ii  Hypho-my-ce'tes  (hi'fS-mt-se'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  v^rf  a  web  +  /nu»c»js,  -tjtos,  a  mushroom.]  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  great  divisions  of  fungi,  containing  those  spe- 
cies which  liave  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or  only  fas- 
ciculate threads.  31.  J.  Berkeley. 

Hy-pid'i-O-xnor'phic  (ln-pTd'T-o-m6r'fIk),  a,  [Pref. 
hypo-  -\-  idiomorphic.'\  {Crystallog.)  Partially  idiomor- 
phic  ;  —  said  of  a  rock  a  portion  only  of  whose  conatitu- 
ents  have  a  distinct  crystalline  form.  — Hy-pldl-O-ZUOr'- 
pbic-al-Iy  (-il-kal-ly),  adv. 

II  Hyp'i-no'sis  (hip-'i-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vjto 
under  -\-  i?,  ivo'i  strength,  fiber.]  {Med.)  A  diminution 
in  the  normal  amount  of  fibrin  present  in  the  blood. 

Hyp'na-gOglc  (hlp/na-gSj'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  linTos  sleep  -f 
aytiiyij  a  carrying  away.]  Leading  to  sleep;  —  apphed 
to  the  illusions  of  one  wlio  is  half  asleep. 

Hyp'no-bate  (hip''no-bftt),  «.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  i/jTvos  sleep 
-j-  ^aii-fw  to  go.]     A  somnambulist.     [^.] 

Hyp'no-cyst  (-si.st),  n.  [Gr.  utti-os  sleep  -f  E.  cyst.'\ 
{Biol.)  A  cyst  in  which  some  unicellular  organisms  tem- 
porarily inclose  themselves,  from  which  they  emerge 
unclianged,  after  a  period  of  drought  or  deficiency  of 
food.  In  some  instances,  a  process  of  spore  formation 
seems  to  occur  within  such  cysts. 

Hyp'no-gen'lc  (-jen'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  vn-fos  sleep  +  root 
of  yiyi'eo-flat  to  be  bom.]  {Physiol.)  Relating  to  the 
production  of  hypnotic  sleep  ;  as,  the  so-called  hypno- 
genie  pressure  points,  pressure  upon  which  is  said  to 
cause  an  attack  of  hypnotic  sleep.  DeWatteville. 

Hyp-nol'O-gist  (liTp-u31'6-jTst),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  hypnology. 

Hyp-norb-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  un-i-o?  sleep  +  -logy.'\  A 
treatise  on  sleep  ;  the  doctrine  of  sleep. 

|:  Hyp-no'sls  Unp-no'oTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uirt'os 
sleep.]     (Med.)  Supervention  of  sleep. 

Hyp-not'iC  (htp-uot'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  uTiTtuTtieos  inclined 
to  sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  fr.  vmovi'  to  lull  to  sleep,  fr. 
vTTi'os  sleep;  akin  to  L.  somnus,  and  E.  somnolent:  cf. 
F.  hypnotiqne.']  1.  Having  the  quality  of  producing 
sleep  ;  tending  to  produce  sleep  ;  soporific. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypnotism  ;  in  a  state  of  hypno- 
tism; liable  to  hypnotism  ;  as,  an  Aj/t^ho^c  condition. 

Hyp-not'lc,  n.  1.  Any  agent  that  produces,  or  tends 
to  produce,  sleep ;  an  opiate  ;  a  soporific  ;  a  narcotic. 

2.  A  person  wlio  exhibits  the  jdienomena  of,  or  ia  sub- 
ject to,  hypnotism. 

Hyp'no-tism  (hTp'no-ttz'm),  n.  [Gr.  iJn-vo?  sleep :  cf. 
F.  hypiiotisme.']  A  form  of  sleep  or  somnambulism 
brought  on  by  artificial  means,  in  which  there  ia  an  un- 
usual suspension  of  some  powers,  and  an  unusual  activ- 
ity of  others.  It  is  induced  by  an  action  upon  the 
nerves,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  as  in  persons 
of  very  feeble  organization,  by  gazing  steadily  at  a  very 
briglit  object  held  up  before  the  eyes,  or  by  pressure  upon 
certain  points  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body. 

Hyp'no-tl-za'tion  (-tT-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  producing;  hy]>n"tism. 

Hyp'no-tize  (-tiz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hypnotized 
(-tizd)  ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  ii.  Hypnotizing  (-ti'zTng).]  To  in- 
duce hypnotism  in  ;  to  place  in  a  state  of  hypnotism. 

Hyp'no-tl'zer  (-tl'zer),  n.     One  who  hypnotizes. 

II  Hyp'num  (bTp'niim),  n.  [NL..  fr.  gV.  vnvov  moss.] 
{Bot.)  The  largest  genus  of  true  mosses  ;  feather  moss. 

Hy'po-  (bi'po-  or  hlp'o-).  [Gr.  v-no  under,  beneath  ; 
akin  to  L.  sub.  See  Sub-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  a  less 
fp/iintity,  or  a  loiv  state  or  degree,  of  that  denoted  by  the 
word  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  position  inidtr  or  beneath. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  tliat  the  element  to  the 
name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  enters  with  a  loiv  valence^ 
or  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  usually  the  loirest,  into  the 
compounds  indicated  ;  as,  A_f//>osulphurou8  acid. 

Hy'po  (lii'po),  n.    Hypochondria.     [Colloq.'] 

Hy'po,  n.  [Abbrev.  from  hyposulphite. 1  {Photog.) 
Sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphate,  a  solution  of 
wliich  is  used  as  a  bath  to  wash  out  the  unchanged  silver 
aalts  in  a  picture.     {Colloq.'] 

Hy'pO-a'rl-an  (-a'ri-an),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hypoarion.  Owen. 

II  Hy'po-a'rl-on  (-on"),  n. ;  pi.  Hypoaria  (-i).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  v-no  beneatli  +  oicipioi'  a  little  egg.^  (.47m/.)  An 
oval  lobe  beneath  each  of  the  optic  lobes  m  many  fishes  ; 
one  of  the  inferior  lobca.  Owen. 

Hy'po-blast  (-bh1st),7i.  {Vrel.  hypo- -\- -blast.']  {Biol.) 
Tlie  inner  or  lower  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  —  called 
also  endodrrm,  ottodei'm,  and  sometimes  hypoderm.  See 
I/lnsfs.  of  lii.A-^TooEP.M,  Delamination,  and  ECTOnERM. 

Hy'po-blas'tic  (-bias'tTk),  n.  {Biol.)  Relating  to,  oi 
coiiiiectril  with,  the  hypoblast ;  as,  the  hypoblnstic  sac. 

Hy-pob'0-le  (hT-p5b'o-le),  n.  [Gr.  vno^oKyi  a  throw. 
ing  under,  a  .suggesting ;  i>i:6  under  +  ^aKKeiv  to  throw.] 
{I:h<f.)  A  licure  in  which  several  things  are  mentioned 
that  ^ti-iii  t<i  iiKike  ns:aiiist  tlie  argument,  or  in  favor  of 
the  oppl1^irl■  -iilc,  r;»(li  of  thtiii  bring  refuted  in  order. 

Hypo-bran'chl-al  (hi  p'.-!'ritn'kT-f7l),  a.  [Pref.  hypo, 
-\-  branrliial.}  {.Annt.)  I'ortaining  to  the  segment  betw  ecu 
tlio  basibranchial  and  the  ceratobranchial  in  a  braiictiial 
arch.  ^71.     A  hvpobranchial  bono  or  cartilage. 

Hy'po-oarp  (lli'pM-kiirp)  I  n.  [NL.  hypo- 

\\  Hyp'0-car'pI-um(hTp'5-kar'pT-am),  f     earpium.  fr. 
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Ct.  vjto  beneatli  +  Kapffo?  fruit.]  {Hot.)  A  fleahy  en- 
Jiirgemeut  of  the  receptacle,  or  of  tlie  Hteiii,  below  the 
j)roper  fruit,  as  in  the  cushew.    See  liliisl.  of  Cashew. 

Hy'pO-car'pO-ge'an  (lii'i)G-kai'pi-je''an),  (/.  [I'ref. 
hypo-  -\-  Gr.  Kapiros  Iruit  -j^  yij  earth.]  {Jiol.)  ProUu- 
■ciiig  fruit  below  tliu  t,'i'.)un(l. 

Hyp'O-caust  (liip'^-ka-st),  71.  [L.  hypocaustum.  Or. 
vTtQKavarov  ;  vtto  umlor  -|-  KaUiv  to  burn  :  cf.  K.  hypv- 
caii.'ite.'\  {Anc,  Arch.)  A  fumaco,  esp.  one  couuected 
with  a  series  of  flmall  cliariiberH  aud  Hues  of  tiles  or 
other  masonry  tlirouKh  which  the  heat  of  a  lire  was  din- 
tributed  to  ruoma  abuve.  This  contrivance,  tirst  used  in 
-baths,  was  aftcrwardH  adopti-d  in  private  houHew. 

Hy'pO-ChlO'rltO  (hi'p.VUlo'rit),  n.  {Chrm.)  A  salt  of 
hyptK  lilonnirt  atiii ;  a.s,  calciuni  hypochlorite. 

Hy'pO-chlo'rous  (->fis),  a,  [Prof,  hypo-  -|-  chlorous.^ 
{Vh'-ni.)  r.  rtniiiing  to,  or  derived  from,  cbloriuo  having 
a  valcnci'  litwcr  tlian  in  chlorous  compounds. 

HypochlorouB  acid  (Cherii.),  an  acid  derived  from  chlo- 
rine, not  known  in  a  pure  state,  but  forming  various 
salts,  called  hypochlorites. 

Hyp'o-chon'dros  (hTp'o-konMerz),  n.  pi.  [F.  hypo- 
■condres,  formerly  spelt  hypocho/tdres.']  The  hypoclion- 
driac  regions.     See  IfYrocHONDRiUU. 

Hyp'0-chon'dri-a  (-drl-a;  277),  n.     [NL.]      (.i/e</.) 

Hypoehondri;tsis  ;  melancholy;  the  blues. 

Hyp'0-ChOn'drl-ac  (-Jlkl,  a.  [Or.  vnoxot>SpiaK6<;  af- 
fected in  the  liypiHliniilriuni :  cf.  F.  hypocimdrintjue, 
formerly  spelt  h>i}iiii-!iiiiidriii<]ueJ]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hypochondria,  or  the  liypochondriac  regions. 

2.  Affected,  characterized,  or  produced,  by  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Hjrpochondrlac  region  (Anat.),  a  region  on  either  side  of 
the  abdoiiKii  heneath  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  be- 
aide  till?  fpi^'^Liilric,  and  above  the  lumbar,  region. 

Hyp'O'Chon'drl-ac,  n.  A  person  affected  with  hypo- 
choudriasi-s. 

He  hull  hpcome  an  incurable  hypnchomtriac,    Macauliuj. 

Hyp'O-chon-drl'a-cal  (-kSn-dri'd-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Hycm.  fiMNPitiAc.  2.  —  Hyp'o-chon-dri'a-caMy,  adv. 

Hyp  o-chon-drl'a-clsm  (-siz'm),  n.  {Med.)  Hypo- 
chomlria-sis.     [7^.] 

II  Hyp'o-chon-drl'a-sls  (-sTs),  n.  [NL.  So  named 
"because  supposed  to  li;ive  its  seat  in  the  hypochondriac 
regions.  See  Hypochondriac,  Hypochondrium,  and  cf. 
Hyp,  1st  Hypo.]  {Med.)  A  mental  disorder  in  which 
melancholy  and  gloomy  views  torment  the  affected  per- 
son, p;irtirnlarlv  concerning  his  own  health. 

Hyp'0-chon'drl-asm  (hip'6-kSnMrT-3z'm),  n.  (Med.) 
Hypoi-'lioiiilria.sis.     [A'.] 

II  Hyp'o-chon'dri-um  (-drl-um),  n. ;  pf.  L.  Hypochon- 
dria (-S.),  K.  Hypuchondriums  {-umz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vtto- 
XovSpiov,  from  uTro\o('5p(os  under  the  cartilage  of  t)ie 
breastbone;  vtt6  undrr -;- xoi/fipo?  cartilage.]  {Anat.) 
Either  of  the  h>  iiofliondriai,"  regions. 

Hyp'O-chon'dry  (-dry),  n.     Hypochondriasis. 

Hyp'0-Clsl  (liTp'o-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  un-oKto-Tis  a  plant 
growing  on  tlie  roots  of  tlie  Cisius.'\  An  astriiiqent 
inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  frmt  of  a  plant  ((','/- 
tinus  hijj'ifisfis)  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  Cistus, 
a  small  Eunipr.in  slinib. 

II  Hyp'0-clei'di-um  (-kliMT-um),  n.  /  pL  L.  Hypo- 
■CLEiDiA  (-a),  E.  HYPocLEionJMS  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vTTo  under -|- «A,et6toi' a  little  key.}  (Anat.)  A  median 
process  on  the  furculum,  or  merrythouglit,  of  luany 
birds,  where  it  i:s  connected  with  the  sternum. 

Hyp^O-CO-rls'tic  (-kij-rts'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  un-o/copto-TKcds ; 
VTTO  under  -f-  KopcC,Vcr6ctt  to  caress.]  Endearing  ;  diminu- 
tive ;  as,  the  lii/jiucurixiic  form  of  a  name, 

Thi>  fuji"»-'i!  i^tir  or  pet  form  of  William.    Dr.  Murratj. 

Hyi)'0-Cra-ter'l-!orm  (-kra-tSr'T-form),  a.  [Pref. 
hypo-  -\-  Kpanqp  cup  4-  -j'orrii.~]  {Bot.)  Hypocraterimor- 
phouB ;  salver-sliaped.  Wood. 

Hyp'0-cra-ter'l-mor'phous  (-mSr'fiSs),  a.  [Pref.  hypu- 
-{■  Gr.  Kpa-rqp  bowl  -f-  H-opf}*^  form.]     {Bot.) 
Salver-shaped;  having  a   slender  tube,   ex-  ^^^'/?>U 
panding  suddenly  above  into  a  bowl-shaped  i^'^cun^^- 
or  spreading  border,  as  in  the  blossom  of  '^ 
the  phlox  and  the  lilac. 

Hy-poc'rl-sy  (Iu-p5k'rT-sJ-),  n.  ;  pi.  Hy- 
pocrisies (-siz).  [OE.  hypocrisif,  yj)Ocrisie, 
OF.  hypocrisie,  ypocrixie,  F.  hi/porrisie,  L. 
hypocrisis^  fr.  Gr.  un-dxpiats  tlie  playing  apart 
on  the  stage,  simulation,  outward  show,  fr. 
viroKpiveaOat.  to  answer  on  the  stage,  to  play 
a  part ;  vn-d  under  -|-  KpCveiv  to  decide ;  in 
the  middle  voice,  to  dispute,  contend.  See 
Hypo-,  and  Critic]  The  act  or  practice  of 
a  hypocrite  ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not,  or  to  feel 
what  one  does  not  feel ;  a  dissimuLition,  or  a  conceal- 
ment of  one's  real  character,  disposition,  or  motives; 
especially,  the  assuming  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue  or 
religion  ;  a  simulation  of  goodness. 

Hupocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainv.     ramhhr. 
liypaa-L^y  is  the  homage  vici'  pays  to  \irtne. 

La  liochefoucutdd  (Trans.). 

Hyp'o-crite  (liTp'5-krTt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hypocrita,  Gr. 
wjro«pt-n7s  one  who  plays  a  part  on  the  stage,  a  dissem- 
bler, feigner.  See  Hypocrisy.]  One  who  plays  a  part ; 
especially,  one  who,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  appro- 
bation or  favor,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  seeming  ;  one  who 
feigns  to  be  other  and  better  than  he  is  ;  a  false  pretender 
to  virtue  or  piety  ;  one  who  simulates  virtue  or  piety. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.        J<A  viii.  13. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart.    Shak. 

Fail  hypnnlte,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain.      Drydcn. 

Syn,  — Deceiver;  pretender;  cheat.    See  Dissembler. 

Hyp'O-crlte-ly,  adv.    Hypocritically.    [R.'\   Sylvester. 

Hyp/Q-crlt'lc  (-krtt'Tk),  a.   See  Hypocritical.  Swift. 

Hyp/0-crlt'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  uTroiepiTt/cd?  :  cf. 
OF.  hypocridque.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hj7)ocrite,  or 


I  to  hypocrisy;  aft,  a  hypocritical  person;  a  hypocritical 
look  ;  a  hypocritical  action. 

Hfii-uirUiral  |jrul(-K:.ii>u»  of  fri^nd>Iiip   und  of   pacittc   liiten- 
tioiiH  were  not  Mi.an.d,  Mucuuluy. 

—  Hyp  o-cril'lc-al-ly  niTp'fi-krItT-k«l-)J),  adv. 
Hyp'O-czys'taMine   (-krtH'U/l-lin  or -lln),  a.     [Pref. 


hyjW'  1-  crystaUi/ir.\  {('njstaUoy.)  Purtially'cryMtallino 
—  said  of  rock  which  cousistH  of  ciystals  imbedded  in  i 
glassy  ground  mass, 


yutals  imbeddud 

[Pref,   hypo-  -|- 


Ilypocycloid. 


Hy'po-cy'clold  (hi'pu-si'kloid) 
cycloid  :  <i.  V.  hypocycldtdc] 
{Gi'oiii.)  A  curve  traced  by  a 
point  in  tlie  circumference  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  concave 
side  of  a  fixed  circle.  Cf.  Epicy- 
cloid, and  TiKKHnii). 

II  Hyp'o-dac'ty-lum  (hlp/^- 
dSk'ti-luui),  v.  ;  pi.  -TYLA  (-la). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  utto  beneath  -f-  6a- 
KTyAos  a  finger,  toe.]  {Zo'oL)  The 
untler  hide  of  the  toes. 

Hyp'o-derm  (hTp'6-derm),  n. 
[Pref.  hypo-  -\-  -denn.']  {Biol.) 
Same  as  Hypoblast. 

1'  Hyp'o-der'ma  (-der'mA),  n.  [NL.  See  Hypo-,  and 
DKRMA.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  layer  of  tissue  beueatli  the  epider- 
mis in  plants,  and  performing  the  physiological  function 
of  strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue.  In  phaneroga- 
mous plants  it  is  developed  as  collcnchyma. 

2.  {Zool.)  An  inner  irellular  Layer  whicli  lies  beneath 
the  chitinous  cuticle  of  arthropods,  annelids,  aud  some 
other  invertebrates. 

Hyp''0-der-mal'iC   (-i-der-m5t'Tk),  a.      Hypodermic. 

—  Hyp  o-der-mat'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-lJ),  adv. 

Hyp  o-der'mlc  (-'ir:r'iiiik;  -277),  a.  [SccHypoderma.] 

Of  or  pertaining  tn  the  parts  under  the  skin. 

Hypodermic  medication,  the  application  of  remedies  un- 
der tilt'  cpidcrnns.  usually  by  meaus  of  a  small  syringe, 
called  the  hypmlennie  syringe. 

—  Hyp'0-der'mic-al-ly  (-mT-k(/l-Iy),  adv. 

li  Hyp'o-der'mis  (-mis),  7i.  [NL.  See  Hypo-,  and 
Dei:ma.  I     1.   {Biol.)  Same  as  Hypoblast. 

2.  {^■'■'■L)  S;niie  as  HvroriERMA,  2. 

Hypo-di-crot'lc(-dt-krot'ik),     \a.      {Physiol.)    Ex- 

Hyp'O-di'cro-tOUS  (-di'krA-tus),  f  hibiting  retarded 
dicrotism  ;  as,  a  hi/podicrodc  pulse  curve. 

Hyp'O-gffl'lc  (lilp/o-je'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  +  Gr. 
■yata,  y^j,  earth.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  the  peanut,  or  earthnut  {Arachis  hypoyma). 

Hjrpogseic  acid  (C'Ac/h.),  an  acid  in  the  oil  of  the  earth- 
nut,  m  wliich  it  exists  as  a  glyceride,  and  from  wliich  it 
is  extracted  as  a  white,  crystalline  substance. 

Hyp'o-gas'trlc  (-gSs'trTk;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hypogas- 
triqne.  See  Hypooastrrim.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hypugastriura  or  the  hypogastric  region. 

Hypogastric  region,  {a)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
(/()  An  arbitrary  division  of  the  abdomen  below  the  um- 
bilical and  between  the  two  iliac  regions. 

II  Hyp'0-^as'trl-um  (-trl-um),  7?.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  viro- 
yddTpLOf ;  VTTO  under  -f-  yatTTrjp  belly.]  {Anat.)  The 
lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen. 

Hyp'O-ge'an  (-je'*7u),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -T  Gr.  y^  the 
earth.]     {Bot.)  Hypogeous.     [Written  also  hypoya;an.} 

Hyp'0-gene  (htp'5-jen),  a.  [Pref. /;?//;;*-' -f- the  root 
of  Gr.  ytyi'to'f'ft  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  hypogcne.']  {Geol.) 
Formed  or  crystallized  at  depths  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  —  said  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  otlier  rocks,  whose 
crystallization  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  beneath  a 
gi'cat  thickness  of  overlying  rocks.     Opposed  to  epigeyie. 

Hyp'o-ge'OUS  (-je'Qs),  a.  [See  Hypogean.]  {Bot.) 
Growing  under  ground  ;  remaining  under  ground ;  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  under  ground.     [Written  also  hypogseoiis.'] 

II  Hyp'O-ge'um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Hypogea  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  uTToyaiog,  uTrd-yeio?,  subterranean  ;  vtto  under -j-yaia, 
yi7,the  earth.]  {A7ic.  Arch.)  The  subterraneous  portion 
of  a  building,  as  in  ampliitheaters,  for  the  service  of  the 
games  ;  also,  subterranean  galleries,  as  the  catacombs. 

Hyp'O-glos'sal  (-glos'snl),  a,  [Pref.  hypo-  +  Gr. 
yAwtro-a  the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  Under  the  tongue  ;  —  ap- 
plied esp.,  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  to  the  twelfth  or 
last  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  —  ??..    One  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves. 

Hy-pog'na-thOUS  (ht-pog'na-thus),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-}-  Gr.  yi'a.do<;  tlie  jaw.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  maxilla,  or 
lower  jaw,  longer  than  the  upper,  as  in  the  skimmer. 

Hyp'0-gyn  (htp'ft-jTn),  n,  {Bot.)  An  hJ-pog,\^lOus 
plant. 

Hy-pog'y-nons  (ht-poj'T-nus),  a.  [Pref.  hjpo-  +  Gr. 
yviT)  woman,  female  :  cf.  F.  Iiypofjyyie.'] 
(Bot.)  Inserted  below  the  pistil  or  pis- 
tils ;  —  said  of  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens ;  having  the  sepals,  jietals,  and  sta- 
mens inserted  below  the  pistil ;  —  said 
of  a  fiower  or  a  plant.  Grai/. 

Hy'po-hy'al    (hi'pS-hi'fil),  n.    [Pref, 
hypo-  -f-  Greek  letter  Y.]     {ATial.)  Per- 
taining to  one  or  more  small  elements  in 
the  hyoidean  arch  of  fislies,  between  the  ceratohyal  and 
urobyal.  ^  n.     One  of  the  hypohval  bones  or  cartilages. 

Hy'pO-nas'tiC  (-nas'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f  Gr.  va- 
o-To's  pressed  close.]  {Bot.)  Exhibiting  a  downward  con- 
vexity caused  by  unequal  growtli.     Cf.  Epinastic. 

Hy'po-nas'ty  (lii'po-nSs'ty),  7i.  {Bot.)  Downward 
convexity,  or  convexity  of  the  inferior  surface. 

Hy'po-nrtrlle  (hl'po-ni'trit),  n.  {Che7n.)  A  salt  of 
hyponitrous  acid. 

Hy'po-ni'trous  (-trus),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f  nitroiis.} 
{Chem.)  Containing  or  derived  from  nitrogen  having  a 
lower  valence  than  in  nitrous  compounds. 

HyponltrouB  acid  (Chejii.),  an  unstable  nitrogen  acid, 
NOH,  whose  salts  are  produced  by  reduction  of  the  ni- 
trates, although  the  acid  itself  is  not  isolated  in  the  free 
state  except  as  a  solution  in  water;  —  called  also  nitro- 
sylic  acid. 


!l  Hy^po-phar'ynz  (hi'pft-filr'Inks),  n.  [NX.  Bdo 
Hypo-,  and  I'hakvni.]  {Zool.)  An  upi>endago  or  fold  on 
tin-  lower  Midi-  ot  tin-  pharynx,  in  certain  insects. 

Hypo  phoa'phate  (hi'p6-f0o'f£tj,  n.   {Chan.)  A  salt 

of  hyi<Mpli.,.-,i,i,nn<    .i.id. 

Hypo-phoa'phlto  (-fTt),  n.  {C/tern.)  A  ualt  of  bypo- 
plio.sphorouH  arid. 

Hypo-phos-phor'lc  (-fC*>f5rTk),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f 
pho.iphortr.j  {Chem.)  Pertaining  t^J,  derived  from,  or 
containing,  plioiphoruB  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  than 
in  phoMpIiuric  «  ompounds  ;  as,  hypophosphoric  a<.id. 

Hypophosphorlc  acid  (Chnn.),  an  acid.  P-HjO..,  i)roduced 
by  the  «low  oxidation  of  moist  pliowphoru»,  and  isolated 
only  as  a  solution  in  water.  It  i»  regardi-d  ah  a  conden- 
salion  product  of  ono  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  of  phoKphorous  acid,  by  partial  dehydration. 

Hy'po-phOS'phor-OUS  (-f5s'for-rm),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-\-' p/to.sjjhijir/u.s.]  {('hfiii.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
pliosphorui  in  a  lower  htate  of  oxidation  than  in  phoa- 
phuric  compound.-i ;  as,  hypopho.sphorous  a.v'n\. 

HypophoBphoroufl  acid  (Chna.),  an  acirl,  H„PO^.  whose 
salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on 
pliosphorus.  It  may  ha  obtained  from  its  water  solution, 
by  evaporation  and  freezing,  as  a  white;  crystalline  sub- 
stance.   It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 

Hy-poph'yl-lous  Oit-pGf^l-iris   or  hTp'S-niaBs),  a. 

[I'lef.  hyjio-  4-  Gr.  f/nJAAoc  leaf.]     {Bot.)  Being  or  grow- 
ing on  the  under  njde  of  a  leaf,  as  the  fruit  dots  of  ferns. 

Hy/po-phys'1-al  (hi'po-fTzT-ol),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tin-  liviioi)hvHis  ;  pituitary. 

I  Hy  poph'y-sis  (hl-prjfr-sTs),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  vtt6 
under  -p  0ua(^  nature,  (.rigin.]  1.  {Anat.)  See  Pitui- 
tiini  Jioihi,  under  Pituitauy. 

2.  {M'd.)  Cataract. 

Hy'po-plas'lron  (hi'po-plEts'tr5n>.  n.  ;  pi.  Hypoplas- 
tua  (-tra).  [I'n-f.  hijpo.  -j  plastrmi.]  {Anal.)  The  third 
lateral  plate  in  tin:  plastron  of  turtles ;  — called  also 
hyjMistentiiiii. 

II  Hy-pop'tl-lum  (ht-pOp'tT-lum),  n.  ;pl.  L.  Hypoptila 
(-la),  E.  Hypoptilums  (-lumz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vno  be- 
neatli -|-  TTTtAoc  down.]  {Zool.)  An  accessory  plume 
arising  from  the  posterior  side  of  tlie  stem  of  the  contour 
feathers  of  many  birds; — called  also  ajtershaft.  See 
Illi/st.  of  Featheu. 

II  Hy'pO-ra'di-US  (Id^po-ra'dT-us),  n.  ;  /)/.  Hyporadii 
(-1).  [Pref.  hypo-  -f  radius.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  barbs 
of  the  liypox)tilum,  or  aftershaft  of  a  feather.  See 
Feather. 

II  HypO-rha'chls  (-raTiTs),  n.;  pi.  Hyporhachides 
(-rSk'i-dez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  utto  beneath  +  pd;^i?  spine.] 
{Zool.)  The  stem  of  an  aftershaft  or  hypoptilum.  [Writ- 
ten also  hyponichis.~} 

Hy'po-skel'e-tal  (-8k?l'e-t«]),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  + 
s/.-rlf'tui.]  (A?i'i/.)  Beneath  the  endoskeleton  ;  liypaxial; 
as,  the  hypo.y/.'hinl  muscles  ;  —  opposed  to  cjn. skeletal. 

II  Hy'po-spa'dl-as  (lu-'pft-spa'dT-Ss),  ii.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vird  beneath  -\-  cTTrav  to  draw,  tear.]  {Med.)  A  deformity 
of  the  penis,  in  wliich  the  urethra  opens  upon  its  under 
surface. 

Hy-pos'ta-sis  (ht-pBs'ta-sTs  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Hyposta- 
ses (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  irTrdo-Tacris  subaistence,  substance, 
fr.  v<l>i(TTa(T6ai  to  stand  under  ;  vno  under  -f-  'irrraaQai  to 
stand,  middle  voice  of  Icnavai  to  cause  to  stand.  See 
Hypo-,  and  Stand.]  1.  That  which  forms  the  basis  of 
anything  ;  underlying  principle ;  a  concept  or  mental 
entity  conceived  or  treated  as  an  existing  being  or  thing. 

2.  {Thpol.)  Substance ;  subsistence  ;  essence;  person; 
personality ;  —  used  by  the  early  tlieologians  to  denote 
anyone  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

CF"  The  Council  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  362)  defined  hy- 
X>ostasis  as  synonymous  with  person.  Schaff-Ihrzog. 

3.  Principle  ;  an  element ;  —  used  by  the  alchemists 
in  speaking  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  which  they 
considered  as  the  three  principles  of  all  material  bodies. 

4.  {Med.)  That  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fluid  ;  sediment. 

Hy-pos'ta-slze  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  distinct 
substance  ;  to  conceive  or  treat  as  an  existing  being  ;  to 
hypostatize.     [i?.] 

The  pressed  Xewtoninns  .  .  .  refused  to  hypostasize  the  law 
of  gravitiilidii  into  an  ether.  Coleriilge. 

Hy'po-Stat'lc  (hi'po-stStTk),  1  a.     [Gr.  vn-ooTaTiKos  : 

Hy'po-stat1c-al  (^-T-kal),        J     cf.  F.  hypostati(jue.'\ 

1.  Relating  to  hypostasis,  or  substance  ;  hence,  con- 
stitutive, or  elementary. 

The  pniiKl  doctrine  of  the  chymists,  touching  their  three  ?iv- 
postntiral  principles.  JJoyle. 

2.  Personal,  or  distinctly  personal ;  relating  to  the 
divine  hypostases,  or  subsistences.  Bp.  Pearson. 

3.  (Med.)  Depending  upon,  or  due  to,  deposition  or 
settling;  as,  hypostatic  congestion,  congestion  due  to 
settling  of  blood  by  gravitation. 

Hypostatic  union  (Throl.),  the  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Tillotson. 

adv.     In  a  hypostatic  manner, 
ta-tiz).  V.  t.     1.  To  make  into, 
or  regard  as,  a  ^^■[>arate  and  distinct  substance. 

Looked  upon  both  species  and  genera  as  hyvoslatized  univcr- 
sals.  Pop.  Set.  JJouthljf. 

2.  To  attribute  actual  or  personal  existence  to. 

Sir  W.  Ilamillon. 

II  Hy'po-ster'num  (hi'pM-ster'num),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Hypo- 
sterna  (-n.'i),  P^.  HYPOsTEBxrus  (-numz).  [Pref.  hypo- 
-\-  ntcmum.'^     {Anat.)  See  HypopLASTKON. 

Hy'pO-Stome  (hi'po-stora).  In.    [XL.  ht/postoma, 

II  Hy-pOS'tO-ma  (ht-pos'to-ma),  (  fr.  Gr.  uir'd  beneath 
+  oTOfxa  a  moutli.]  {Zool.)  The  lower  lip  of  trilobites, 
crustaceans,  etc. 

Hy-pos'tro-phe  flit-pos'tro-fe).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vtto- 
(rTpo>f>-j,  f  r.  vn-oarpe'<i»cii/  to  turn  round  or  back ;  vtto  under 
-j- oTpe^etv  to  turn.]  {Med.)  (a)  The  act  of  a  patient 
turning  himself.     (6)  A  relapse,  or  return  of  a  disease. 


Hy  po-stat'lc-al-ly,  adv. 
Hy-pos'ta-tlze  (hi-pos't: 


use,    unite,   nide,   full.    Op,    Om ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,   oU ; 
46 


chair  ;    go  ;    sins,   ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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HYTHE 


aft  Hypotenuse. 


Hy'po-Stylo  (hl'po-stil),  n.  [Gr.  v-n6<m)\(K  resting 
on  pillars  ;  vno  under  +  cttvAos  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  Rest- 
ing upon  columns  ;  coustructed  by  means  of  coluuins ;  — 
esp^-cially  applied  to  the  great  hall  at  Karuak. 

Hy'pO^SUl'phate  (hi'po-sul''fit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  liypoaulpluiric  acid. 

Hy'po-SUl'phlte  (-fit),  n.  {Chem.)  {a)  A  salt  of  what 
was  formerly  called  hyposulphurous  acid  ;  a  thiosul- 
phatp.     [^Ohs.l    (6)  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid  proper. 

Hy'pO-SUl-phU'rlc  (-sul-fu'r!k),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  ~\- 
sulphuric.l  {Chein.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containiug,  sul- 
phur in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  than  in  the  sulphuric 
compounds;  as,  hyposulphuric  a.cid. 

Hypoaulphuric  acid,  an  acid,  H^S^O,;,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  mimgauese  dioxide  on  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
knowii  only  in  a  watery  solution  and  in  its  salts ;  —  called 
also  dilhionic  itrid.     See  DiTHlONlc. 

Hy  po-sul'phur-ous  (-sul''fur-us),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  + 
sul}<hurous.'\  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  sul- 
phur, all,  or  a  part,  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation. 

Hypoaulphoroufl  acid,  (a')  Thiosulphuric  acid.  [Ohs.] 
(b)  All  acid,  H-SOs  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sulphur- 
ous acid.  It  is  not  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  ni  an 
orange- vellow  water  solution,  which  is  a  strong  reducing 
and  bleaching  agent.    Called  also  hyirosiilphuroiis  acid. 

I>  Hy  po-tai'^SIlS  (-tar'sus),  ??.;  pi.  HiiTotarsi  (-si). 
[NL.  '  See  Hypo-,  and  Tarsus.]  (,Ana(.)  A  process  on 
the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsoraetatarsus  of  many  birds ; 
the  calcaneal  process.  —  Hy'pO-tar'sal  (-s'll),  c 

Hy-pot'e-nuse  (ht-p5t'f-nus ;  jtT),  Hy-potfe-nuso 
(-poth'-),  n.  [L.  hypotenusa,  Gr.  iiTroTei- 
vouo-a,  prop.,  subtending  (sc.  ypofifjLrj), 
It.  vTTOT^iveiv  to  stretch  under,  subtend  ; 
ujTo  under  -f-  reCveuv  to  stretch.  See 
BtiBTESD.]  (Geom.)  The  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  that  is  opposite  to  the 
right  angle. 

Hy-poth'ec  (ht-p5th'ek).  n.  {F.  Ay- 
pnthi-'pie.  See  Hypotkeca.]  (Scot. 
Law)  A  landlord's  right,  independently  of  stipulation, 
over  the  stocking  (cattle,  implements,  etc.),  and  crops  of 
his  tenant,  as  security  for  payment  of  rent. 

II  Hy'pO-the'ca  (hi-'po-the^a).  n.  [L..  fr.  Gr.  vTroe^nrj 
a  thing  subject  to  some  obligation,  fr.  vTrori^eVat  to  put 
under,  put  don^-n,  pledge.  See  Hypothesis.]  (Rom. 
Laic)  An  obligation  by  which  property  of  a  debtor  was 
made  over  to  liis  creditor  in  security  of  his  debt. 

^W^  It  differed  from  pledge  in  regard  to  possession  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  obligation  ;  pledge  requiring, 
simple  hypotheca  not  requiring,  possession  of  it  by  the 
creditor.  The  modem  mortgage  corresponds  very  closely 
with  it.  Kent. 

Hy-poth'e-cate  (hi-p5th'e-kat ;  277).  v.  t.  ihnp.  &  p. 
p.  Hyiothecated  (-ka''t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Hypotheca- 
ting I  -ka'tiiig).]  [LL,  hypothecatus^  p.  p.  of  hypoihecare 
to  pledge,  fr.  L.  hypotheca  pledge,  security.  See  Hypo- 
theca.] {Law)  To  subject,  as  property,  to  liability  for  a 
debt  or  engagement  without  delivery  of  possession  or 
transfer  of  title  ;  to  pledge  without  delivery  of  posses- 
sion ;  to  mortgage,  as  ships,  or  other  personal  property ; 
to  make  a  contract  by  bottomry.  See  Hypothec atiox, 
Bottomry. 

He  had  found  the  treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  naw  in 
arrear.  He  had  no  power  to  hiijiothecate  any  part  of  the  pubhc 
revenue.  Thote  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  securitv  but 
his  h;ir'_-  word.  Mitciinlay. 

Hy-potli'e-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.     [LL.  hypothecatio.'] 

1.  (Cir.  Law)  The  act  or  contract  by  which  property 
is  hypothecated  ;  a  right  which  a  creditor  has  in  or  to 
the  property  of  his  debtor,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
cause  it  to  be  sold  and  the  price  appropriated  in  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  This  is  a  right  in  the  thing,  or  jus  in 
re.  Pothier.    B.  JR.  Curtis. 

There  ore  but  few  cases,  if  any.  in  our  law.  where  an  h'/polh- 
ecatvm,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Roman  law,  exists  ;  that  is.  a 
pledge  without  possesaion  by  the  pledgee.  Slonj. 

p^^  In  the  modem  ciWl  law.  this  contract  has  no  ap- 
phcation  to  movable  property,  not  f-ven  to  ships,  to  whicli 
and  their  cargoes  it  is  most  frequently  applied  in  England 
and  America.    See  Hypothecate.    B.  R.  Curtis.    Domat. 

2.  {Law  of  Shippivfj)  A  contract  whereby,  in  consid- 
eration of  money  advanced  for  the  neces.sitie8  of  the 
ship,  the  vessel,  freight,  or  cargo  is  made  liable  for  its 
repayment,  provided  the  ship  arrives  in  safety.  It  is 
usually  effected  by  a  bottomry  bond.    See  Bottomry. 

t^^  This  term  is  often  applied  to  mortgages  of  ships. 

Hy-pOth'e-ca^tor  (-ka'ter).  n.  (Lnw)  One  who  liy- 
pothccates  or  pledges  anything  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  borrowed. 

Hy  poth'e-naK-e-nal),  Iff.     [Pref.  hypo- -{- thenar.] 

Hy  poth'e-nar  (-e-ner),  J  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  prominent  part  of  the  palm  of  thf-  baud  abovu  the 
base  of  the  little  finger,  or  a  corresponding  part  in  tlie 
forefoot  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  hi/pot/ieimr  eiuiiience. 

Hy-poth'e-nar  (hl-pCth'e-ner),  n.  {Anat.)  The  liy- 
pothenar  eminence. 


.-:~^N^\-, 


Hy-polh'e-nu'sal  (ht-pGth'e-nu'sal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taiuing  to  an  liypotlicnuse.      [i£-] 

Hy-poth'e-nuse  (-niis),  n.    Same  as  Hypotenusb. 

Hy-poth'e-Bis  (ht-poth'e-sTs  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Hypothe- 
ses (-sez^.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uTroflecrts  foundation,  supposi- 
tion, fr.  vTT07t.6ivai.  to  place  under,  vtto  under  •{■  TiOivai 
to  put.  See  Hypo-,  Thesis.]  1.  A  supposition  ;  a  propo- 
sition or  principle  which  is  supposed  or  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  for 
proof  of  the  point  in  question  ;  something  not  proved, 
but  assumed  for  tlie  purpose  of  argument,  or  to  account 
for  a  fact  or  an  occurrence  ;  as,  the  hypot/iesis  that  head 
winds  detain  an  overdue  steamer. 

An  hijpotficsis  being  a  mere  supposition,  there  are  no  other 
Umits  to  hr/pot/iuses  than  those  of  the  huniaii  imatrination. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  {Xaiural  Science)  A  tentative  theory  or  supposi- 
tion provisionally  adopted  to  explain  certain  facts,  and 
to  guide  in  the  investigation  of  others  ;  hence,  frequent- 
ly called  a  working  hypothesis. 

Syn.  —  Supposition ;  assumption.    See  Theory. 

Nebular  hypotheBla.    See  under  Nebular. 

Hy'po-thet'lc  (lii'pS-tligt'tk  ;  277),  I  a.     [L.  hypothet- 

Hypo-thet'lc-al  (lii'po-thet'T-kal),  S  icus^  Gr.  vito- 
OcTiKo^  :  cf.  F.  hypothetigiie.^  Characterized  by,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  hypothesis  ;  conditional ;  assumed  with- 
out proof,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducing 
proof,  or  of  accounting  for  some  fact  or  phenomenon. 

Causes  hyjiothetiral  iit  least,  if  not  real,  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  esisttuce  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 

Sir  W.  HamHUm. 

Hypothetical  baptlam  (Ch.  of  Eng.)^  baptism  adminis- 
tered to  persons  in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  been  baptized  before.  Hook. 

—  Hy'po-thet'ic-al-ly.  ndv.  South. 

Hy-poth'e-tlSt  (ht-p5th'e-tT8t),  n.  One  who  proposes 
or  supports  an  hj7)othesis.     [7?. I 

II  Hy'po-tra-che'U-um_  (hi'po-tra-ke'lT-ijm),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  uTTOTpax^Atoc ;  vtto  under  -j-  Tpax^jAos  neck.] 
{Arch.)  Same  as  Gorgerin. 

II  Hy-pot'ri-cha  (lu-p5t'rT-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
uTTo  beneath  -f-  6pi^^ 
TpLx6<;y  a  hair.]  {ZoOL) 
A  division  of  ciliated  In- 
fusoria in  which  the 
cilia  cover  only  the  un- 
der side  of  the  body.  One  nf  the  Hypntricha  {.'^Uilonurhia 

Hy^pO-tro'choid  (hi^-  nivtHns).  Sidc  view,  much  L-n- 
pti-tro'koid),  n.     [Pref.      larged. 

hypo-  -j-  trochoid.']  {Geom.)  A  curve,  traced  by  a  point 
in  the  radius,  or  radius  produced,  of  a  circle  which  rolls 
upon  the  concave  si<le  of  a  fixed  circle.  Bee  Hypocycloid, 
Epicycloid,  and  Trochoid. 

II  Hy'po-ty-po'sIs_  (-ti-po'sTs),  n.  JNL.,  fr.  Gr.  vtto- 
niTTwcrt?,  fr.  i-TroTUTroCf  to  sketch  out ;  utto  under  -j-  tvttovv 
to  impress,]  {Bhet.)  A  vivid,  picturesque  description 
of  scenes  or  events. 

Hy'po-san'thln  (hi'po-zSn'thTn),  ?;.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-\-  xaiithin.'}  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystalline,  nitrogen- 
ous substance,  closely  related  to  xanthin  and  uric  acid, 
widely  distributed  tlirough  the  animal  body,  but  espe- 
cially in  muscle  tissue  ;  — called  also  .sarcin,  sarhin. 

Hy/po-ZO'lc  (hi'po-zo'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  +  Gr.  ^wov 
an  animal.]  {Geol.)  Anterior  in  age  to  tlie  lowest  rocks 
which  contain  organic  remains.  Lyrll. 

Hyp'plsh  (hTp'pTsh),  a.  [From  Hyp.]  Affected  with 
hj'pochondria  ;  h>-pped.     [Written  also  hippish.] 

Hyp'po-grifl  (-po-grlf),  n.     See  Hifpogrifp. 

Hyp'si-Iold  (hTp'sT-loid),  a.  [From  Y.  tlie  Greek  let- 
ter called  "  upsilon  " -|- -o/</.1  {Anat.)  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  Y  in  form  ;  hyoid. 

Hyp-som'e-ter  (hTp-s5m'f-ter),  n.  [Gr.  v^o^  height 
-^  -meter,]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heights  by  observation  of  barometric  pressure  ;  esp.,  one 
for  determining  heights  by  ascertaining  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  for  water,  with  a  lamp  for 
heating  it,  and  an  inclosed  thermometer  for  showing  the 
temperature  of  ebullition. 

Hyp'SO-inet'rlc(hTp'so-mgt'rTk),  (  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

Hyp'so  met'rlc-al  (-rx-kr/l),  \      to  hypsometry. 

Hyp-som'e-try  (hip-sOm'c-trJ')*  "•  That  branch  of 
the  science  of  geodesy  which  has  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ment of  heights,  either  absolutely  witli  reference  to  the 
sea  level,  or  relatively. 

Hy-pu'ral  (ht-pu'Val),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f  Gr.  oirpd 
tail.]  {Anat.)  Under  the  tail;  —  applied  to  the  bones 
which  support  tlie  caudal  fin  rays  in  most  fishe.s. 

Hy'ra-COld  (hi'ra-koid),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hyracoidea.  ^n.     One  of  the  Hyracoidea. 

I!  Hyr'a-COi'de-a  (htr'a-koi'de-A),  n,  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hyrax,  and  -oiD.]  {Zo'61.)  An  order  of  small  hoofed 
mammals,  comprising  the  aingle  living  genus  HuraT. 

II  Hy'rax  (hi'rSks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vpa^  elirew 
mouse.]  {Zo'Jl.)  Any  animal  of  the  genus  J/yrax,  of 
which  about  four  species  are  known.  They  constitute  the 


order  Hyracoidea.  The  best  known  ppecfes  are  tRe  di^ 
man  {J/.  .Syriaciu)  of  Palestine,  and  the  klipdas  {If.  ca^ 
pensis)  of  South  Africa.  Other  species  arc  //,  arhoreus 
and  H.  Sylvestris,  the  former  from  Southern,  and  the 
latter  from  Western,  Africa.     See  Daman. 

Hyr-ca'nl-an(lier-ka'n!-an), )  a.    Of   or  relating  to- 

Hyr'can  (her'kan),  \      Hyrcania,  an  ancient 

country  or  province  of  Asia,  southeast  of  the  Caspian 
(which  was  also  called  the  Hyrcanian)  Sea.  *'The  Jlyr- 
can  tiger."     "  Hyrcanian  deserts."  Shak. 

Hyrse(hers),n.  [Qi.hirse^OKG.hirsi.]  (.Bo/.)  Millet- 

Hsrrst  (herat),  7i.     A  wood.     See  Htjest. 

Hy'son  (hi's'n),  n.  [Chin.  hUshun,  lit.,  first  crop,  or 
blooming  spring.]     A  fragrant  kind  of  green  tea. 

Hyson  ekln,  the  light  and  inferior  leaves  separated  from* 
the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine.  M*C'ulloch. 

Hys'SOp  (his'hup ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hysope,  ysope,  OF. 
ysope,  F.  hysopr,  hysso]ip,  L.  hysopum,  hyssopum,  hys- 
sopus,  Gr.  vCTo-wiros.  vaa(i)7Tov,  an  aromatic  plant,  fr.  Heb. 
esov.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  { J/ yssopns  officinalis).  Tlie  leaves* 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste. 

C^^Tlie  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  a  species- 
of  caper  (Capj)aris  spinosa),  but  probably  the  name  was- 
used  lor  several  different  plants. 

Hys^ter-an'thOllS  (hTs'ter-Sn'thus),  a.  [Gr.  v<rr€poS" 
after  -j-  avOo?  flower.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  expand 
after  the  flowers  have  opened.  Henslow. 

\\  Hys^te-re'slS  (hts'te-re'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vore- 
ptlv  to  be  behind,  to  lag.]  {Physics)  A  lagging  or  re- 
tardation of  the  effect,  when  the  forces  acting  upon  a. 
body  are  changed,  as  if  from  viscosity  or  internal  fric- 
tion ;  a  temporary  resistance  to  change  from  a  condition 
previously  induced,  observed  in  magnetism,  thermo- 
electritity,  etc.,  on  reversal  of  polarity. 

Hys-te'rl-a  (hls-te'rT-a),  71.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  hysterie. 
See  Hysteric]  (Med.)  A  nervous  affection,  occurring- 
almost  exclusively  in  women,  in  which  tlie  emotional 
and  reflex  excitability  is  exaggerated,  and  the  will  power 
correspondingly  diminished,  so  tliat  the  patient  loses- 
control  over  the  emotions,  becomes  the  victim  of  imagi- 
nary sensations,  and  often  falls  into  paroxysms  or  fits. 

C^^^  Tlie  chief  symptoms  are  convulsive,  tossing  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  and  head,  uncontrollable  crying  and 
laugliing.  and  a  choking  sensation  as  if  a  ball  were  lodged, 
in  the  throat.  The  affection  presents  tlie  most  varied 
symi)toms,  often  simulatingtliose  of  the  gravest  diseases^ 
but  generally  curable  by  mental  treatment  alone. 

Hys-ter'lc  (-tSr'Tk),     \  a.     [L.  hysteriens,  Gr.  {.(rrept- 
Hys-ter'lc-al  (-T-kol),  j      koV,  fr.  vcntpa  the  womb; 

perh.  akin  to  i/oTepos  latter,  later,  and  to  E.  utter,  out."} 

Of  or  pertaining  to  hysteria ;  affected,  or  troubled,  with. 

hysterics  ;  coi^nilsive  ;  fitful. 
With  no  /)?/sr(?ri(?  weakness  or  feverish  excitement,  they  pre- 

eervcd  thuir  peace  and  patience.  Jiancroft. 

Hys-ter'ics  (-Tks),  7?.;j^     {Med.)  Hj-steria. 

Hys'ter-o-ep'i-lep'sy  (his'ter-o-Spl-lSp'sy), «.  [Ilys' 
terici  4"  epilepsy.]  (3[rtl.)  A  disease  resembling  liysteria. 
in  its  nature,  and  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
leptiform con'^-ulsions,  w}iich  can  often  be  controlled  or 
excited  by  pressure  on  the  ov.iries,  and  upon  other 
definite  points  in  the  body.  —  Hys^ter-O-ep^l-lOp'tlC- 
(-gp'T-l?p'tik),  a. 

Hys  ter-0-gen'IC  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Hysteria,  -f  root  of 
Gr.  yiyveaOat  to  be  bom.]  {Physiol.)  Producing  hyste- 
ria ;  as,  the  hysterogenic  pressure  points  on  the  surface^ 
of  the  body,  pressure  upon  which  is  said  both  to  produce 
and  arrest  an  attack  of  hysteria.  DeWatteville, 

Hys'ter-Ol'O-gy  (hts'ter-ol'o-jj-),  «•  [Gr.  vtrrepoAo- 
■yia ;  vorepo?  the  latter  -f-  Aoyo?  discourse  :  cf.  F.  hystS- 
roloyie.]  {lihef.)  A  figure  by  which  the  ordinary  course- 
of  thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  putr 
first ;  —  called  also  hystfron  proteron. 

liHys'te-ron  prbt'e-ron  (hTs'te-rSn  pr5t'S-rSn). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iiorepos  the  latter,  following  -|~  Trporepor 
before  others,  sooner.]  {Mhet.)  {a)  A  figure  in  which  th& 
natural  order  of  the  sense  is  reversed  ;  hysterology  ;  as, 
valet  atqiie  vivit,  *'  he  is  well  and  lives. "  (/<)  An  inversion; 
of  logical  order,  in  which  the  conclusion  is  put  before 
the  premise.s,  or  the  thing  proved  before  the  evidence. 

Hys-ter'O-phyt©  (hTs-tfr'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  ijarepo^  fol- 
lowing 4-  ffiuTor  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  plan!,  like  the  fungus, 
which  lives  on  dead  or  living  organic  matter.  — Hys'tor- 
oph'y-tal  (bTs'ter-Gf'T-tol  or  hls'ter-o-fi'tdl),  a. 

Hys'ter-Ot'O-my  (hTs'ter-5t'o-mJ-),  ?i.  [Gr.  va-repai 
womb  -f-  Tc/ii'eii'  to  cut:  cf.  F.  hysierotomie.]  {Med.'y 
The  C;rsarean  section.     See  under  Cesarean. 

Hys'trl-clno(hTs'trT-sin),  (7.  [See  Hystrix.]  {Zool.y 
Like  or  pertaining  to  tlie  porcupines. 

Hys'trt-co-mor'phous  (-kA-m6r'f  Ss),  a.  \_Hystrix  -\- 
Gr.  pop^r}  form.]  {Zoid.)  Like,  or  allied  to,  the  porcu- 
pines; —  said  of  a  group  {Ifys/riroinorphu)  of  ru<h'nt8. 

Hys'trlX  (liTs'trTks),  ».'  [Gr.  uorpif  porcupine.J 
{Zo'61.)  A  gemis  of  rodents,  including  the  porcupine. 

Hythe  (hith),  n.    A  small  haven.    See  Hithe.     [^Obs.l 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    iirm,    ask,    final,    j^U  ;    eve,   event,    end,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill  ;    old,    obey,    Orb,    Odd ; 
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I(!).  1.  I,  the  ninth  lotter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
takes  its  form  from  the  rh(L*iiiciau,  thnnifjh  thi-  L;itiu 
and  the  Greek.  The  Plurnician  letter  was  probably  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Its  original  value  was  nearly  the  ssiiiie 
as  that  of  the  Italian  I,  or  long  r.  aa  in  mete.  Ktyino- 
logieally  I  ia  most  closely  related  to  c,  ?/,  y,  (j ;  as  in  dnit, 
dent;  bfverage,  L.  bibere ;  K.  ki'n,  AS.  e?/im;  K.  tlu'n, 
AS.  p//nn'i ;  E.  dominion,  doiy'on,  dmif/eon. 

In  Enghsh  I  has  two  principal  vowel  sounds:  tlie  long 
Bound,  as  in  pljie^  ice  ;  and  the  short  sound,  as  in  phi. 
It  has  also  three  other  sounds:  (a)  That  of  e  in  term,  as 
in  thirst.  (6)  Tliat  of  c  in  mete  (in  words  of  foreign  or- 
igin), as  in  miichine,  piqur,  reffime.  (f)  That  of  con- 
sonant y  (in  many  words  in  which  it  precedes  another 
vowel),  as  in  bunion,  miUiun,  Jilinl^  Christian,  etc.  It 
enters  into  several  digraphs,  as  in  full,  field,  seize,  feign, 
friend;  and  with  o  often  forms  a  proper  diphthong,  aa 
in  oil,  join,  coin. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  9S-106. 

Tho  dot  which  we  phice  over  the  small  or  lower  case 
i  dates  only  from  tho  14th  century.  The  sounds  of  I  and 
J  were  originally  represented  by  the  same  character,  and 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  form  J  into  English 
dictionaries,  words  containing  these  letters  were,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  time,  classed  together. 

2.  In  our  old  authors,  /was  often  used  for  ay  (or  aye), 
yea,  which  is  pronounced  nearly  like  it. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  I  stands  for  1,  II  for  2,  etc. 
I-  ('-)i  prejir.     See  Y-. 

I  {l),pron.  [poss.  My  (mi)  or  Mine  (min) ;  object.  Me 
(me),  pi.  nom.  We  (we) ;  pass.  Our  (our)  or  Ours  (ourz) ; 
object.  Us  (lis).]     [OE.  i,  ich,  ic,  AS.  ic ;  akin  to  OS.  & 

D.  ik,  OHG.  ill,  G.  ich,  Icel.  ek,  Dan.  jeg,  Sw.  jag,  Goth. 
ik,  OSlav.  ffs',  Russ.  ia,  W.  i,  L.  ego,  Gr.  t'yto,  eywi',  Skr. 
aham.  V179'  Cf.  Egoism.]  The  nominative  case  of 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  the  word  with  whicli 
a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  liimself, 

I-ani''a-tOl'0-gy  (i-Jtni'a-t51'A-jy),  n.  [Gr.  lafxa,  ta/xa- 
T09,  medicine  -] — logy.}  {Med.)  Materia  liledica;  that 
branch  of  therapeutics  which  treats  of  remedies. 

I'amli  (i'Smb  or  t-5m'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iambe.  See  Iam- 
bus.]    An  iambus  or  iambic,     [i?.] 

I-am'bic  (t-Sm'btk),  (7.  [L.  iambicus,  Gr.  ia^jStKo'?: 
cf.  F.  iani/iiqiie.']  1.  {Pros.)  Consisting  of  a  sliort  syl- 
lable followed  by  a  long  one,  or  of  an  unaccented  .syllable 
followed  by  an  accented  ;  as,  an  iambic  foot. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  compo.sed  of,  iambics;  as,  an  iam- 
bic verse  ;  iambic  meter.     See  Iambus. 

I-amnaic,  n.  1.  {Pros.)  (a)  An  iambic  foot ;  an  iam- 
bus,    {b)  A  verse  composed  of  iambic  feet. 

E^p*  The  following  couplet  consists  of  iambic  verses. 

Thy  sen- 1 ius  calls  I  thee  iKit  !  to  pur- [chase  fame 

lu  keen  |  iam-  \  bics,  but  |  mild  an- 1  agram.  IJnjden. 

2.  A  .satirical  poem  (such  poems  having  been  anciently 
written  in  iambic  verse) ;  a  satire  ;  a  lampoon. 

I-amnSic-al  (-bt-kal),  a.     Iambic.     \_Obs.  or  R.I 

I-am'blc-al-ly,  adv.  lu  iambic  meter  ;  after  the  man- 
ner uf  iambics. 

I-am'bize  (-biz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  iajLi^i^eif.]  To  satirize  in 
iambics;  to  lampoon,     [i?.] 

I-am'bus  (-hiia),  71.  ;  pi.  L.  Iambi  (-bl),  E.  Iambuses 
(-bus-ez).  [L.  iambus,  Gr.  la/ipog :  prob.  akin  to  tdTTeir 
to  throw,  assail  (the  iambus  being  first  used  in  satiric 
poetry),  and  to  "L-jacere  to  throw.  Cf.  Jet  a  shooting 
forth.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  one,  as  in  a  mans,  or  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one,  as  invent ;  an  iam- 
bic.    See  the  Couplet  under  Iambic,  n. 

II  I-an'thl-na  (t-iSn'tht-na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Ianthin-e  (-ne), 

E.  Ianthinas  (-naz).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ianthinns  violet-blue, 
Gr.  tafflivos ;  lov  violet  -|-  a.v6o<;  flower.]  {Zo'<'il.)  Any 
gastropod  of  the  genus  lanthina,  of  whicli  various  spe- 
cies are  found  living  in  mid  ocean;  —  called  also ^jwrp^e 
shelly  and  violet  snail.     [Written  v\ao  janthina.'] 


lanthina  {I.fmgiJi^').    h  Branchi^  :  h  Head  ;  /Foot ; 
r  Rait  ;  e  E^'^'  Capsules. 

^^  It  floats  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  raft,  which  it 
constructs  by  forming  and  uniting  together  air  bubbles 
of  liardened  mucu.s.  The  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients 
was  obtained  in  part  from  mollusks  of  this  genus. 

I-a'tra-llp'tlC  (t-a'tri-lTp'tik),  a.  [Gr.  iarpaAecTrTi- 
Kos  ;  iaTpd9  physician  -\-  aAeiTrrtKo?  belonging  to  the 
dAeiirnis  or  anointer,  fr.  aAei(/ten'  to  anoint :  cf.  F.  iatra- 
lipfique.]  Treating  diseases  by  anointing  and  friction  ;  as, 
the  iatraliptic  method.      [Written  also  iatroleptir.^ 

I-at'rlC  (t-St'rTk),     )  a.  [Gr.  larpiKo^  healing,  fr.  laTpo? 

I-at'rIc-al  (-ri-knl),  (  physician.fr.  laaOaL  to  heal.] 
Of  or  relating  to  medicine,  or  to  medical  men. 

I-a'tro-chem'lC-al  (t-a'tro-kem''T-k(7l),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  iatrochemistry,  or  to  the  iatrocheinists. 

I-a'tro-chem'lst  (-kSm'Tstl,  n.  [Gr.  iarpds  physician 
-+-  E.  chemist.'\     A  physician  who  explained  or  treated 


Alpine  Ibex  (Copra  il>c.i). 


diaeaaea  upon  chemical  principles;  one  wlio  practiced 
iatrochemistry. 

I-a'tro-chem'lS-try  (t-a^tru-kSmls-trj?),  ?i.  Chem- 
istry applied  to,  or  used  in,  medicine;  —  used  especially 
witli  reference  to  tho  doctrines  of  a  school  of  phyBiciaiis 
in  Flanders,  in  the  17th  century,  wlio  held  that  health 
dei)ciids  updti  the  proper  chemical  relations  of  the  fluids 
of  the  ijudy,  and  who  endcavoriKl  to  c.\])lain  the  condi- 
tions of  licaltb  <ir  disease  by  chemical  principles. 

I-a'tro-math'e-mat'lc-al  (-m5th'«-m5t'i-kf/l),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tin-  iatrumathematicians  or  their  doctrin*^ 

I-a'tro-math'e-ma-tl'clan  (-ma-tish'on),  «.  [Gr.  la- 
Tp6<;  physician -|-  E.  viathrmutician.']  {Jlist.  Med.)  One 
of  a  school  of  physicians  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of 
tho  17th  century,  who  tried  to  apply  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  matliematics  to  the  human  body,  and  hence 
were  eager  students  of  anatomy  ;  —  opposed  to  the  ia- 
trochemists. 

I-be'rl-an  (t-bE'rT-'ni),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iberia, 
or  Spain.  ^  n.  One  of  the  original  people  of  Spain  ;  also, 
the  language  of  the  Iberians. 

rbex  (i'bSks),  n.  ;  j>l.  E.  Ibex- 
es (-6z),  L.  Ibices  (ib'i-sez).  [L., 
a  kind  of  goat,  the  chamois.] 
{Zo'ul.)  One  of  several  species 
of  wild  goats  having  very  large, 
recurved  horns,  transversely 
ridged  in  fi'ont ;  —  called  also 
steinbok. 

il^^^  The  Alpine  ibex  {Caprn 
ibe})  is  the  best  known.  The 
Spanish,  or  Pyrenean,  ibex  {<:. 
JJispan  ica )  has  smoother  and 
more  spreading  horns. 

II  I-Wdem  (T-bi'dem),  adv. 
[L.]  In  the  same  place  ;  — ab- 
breviated ibid,  or  ib. 

I'bls  (i'bls),  n.  [L.  ibis,  Gr,  Zpi? ;  of  Egyptian  origin.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Ibis  and  several 
allied  genera,  of  the 
family  Ibididse,  inhab- 
iting both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 
Numerous  species  are 
known.  They  are  large, 
wading  birds,  having 
a  long,  curved  beak, 
and  feed  largely  on 
reptiles. 

E^^  The  sacred  ibia 
of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians {Ihis  .■Ktlilopica) 
has  the  head  and  neck 
black,  and  \vithout 
feathers.  The  plumage 
of  the  body  and  wings 
is  ■white,  except  the  ter- 
tiaries,  which  are  lengthened 
and     form    a     dark     purple 

Elume.  In  ancient  times  this 
ird  was  extensively  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt,  but  it  is 
now  seldom  seen  so  far  north. 
The  glossy  ibis  (P/egadis  au- 
tumnalis),  which  is  widely 
distributed  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  has  the 
head  and  neck  feathered,  ex- 
cept between  the  eyes  and 
biU  :  the  scarlet  ibis  {Gnara 
ntbra)  and  the  white  ibis  i.O. 

rarely  found  in  the  Soutliern  United  States.  The  wood 
ibis  {Tantalus  locula/or)  of  America  belongs  to  the  Stork 
ia.mi\Y  {Cieonid:t).    See  Wood  ibis. 

-I-ble  (-T-b'l).     See  -able. 

-Ic  (-Tk).  [L.  'ieus,  Gr.  -iko?  :  cf.  F.  -ique."]  1.  A 
suffix  signifying,  in  general,  relating  to,  or  characteristic 
of;  as,  historic,  hygienic,  telegraph/r,  etc. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  suffix,  denoting  that  the  element  indi- 
cated enters  into  certain  compounds  with  its  highest 
valejice,  or  with  a  valence  relatively  higher  than  in  com- 
pounds where  the  name  of  the  element  ends  in  -ous  ;  as, 
ferrjc,  sulphuric.  It  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  pertaining  to  ;  as,  liydrjc,  sodic,  calcic. 

I'Ca'zi-an  (t-ka'rT-on),  a.  [L.  Icarius,  Gr.  'Iitapto?, 
fr.  'iKapoq,  the  mythic  son  of  Dfedalus,  who,  when  fly- 
ing from  Crete  on  wings  cemented  with  wax,  momited  so 
high  that  the  sun  melted  the  wax,  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea.]  Soaring  too  high  for  safety,  like  Icarus;  adven- 
turous in  flight. 

Ice  (is),  71.  [OE.  is,  its,  AS.  7.^;  akin  to  D.  ijs,  G.  eis, 
OHG.  is,  Icel.  W5,  Sw.  is,  Dan.  iw,  and  perh.  to  E.  iron.'} 

1.  Water  or  other  fluid  frozen  or  reduced  to  the  solid 
.state  by  cold  ;  frozen  water.  It  is  a  white  or  transpar- 
ent colorless  substance,  crystalline,  brittle,  and  viscoidal. 
Its  specific  gravity  (0.92,  that  of  water  at  4P  C.  being 
1.0)  being  less  than  that  of  water,  ice  floats. 

D^^  Water  freezes  at  32=  F.  or  iP  Cent.,  and  ice  melts 
at  the  same  temperature.  Ice  owes  its  cooling  properties 
to  the  large  amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  it, 

2.  Concreted  sugar.  Johnson. 


3.  Water,  cream,  custard,  etc.,  Bweetened,  flavored, 
and  artificially  frozen. 

4.  Any  Bubstance  having  the  apixjaraocc  ot  ice;  aa, 

camphor  ice. 

Anchor  Ice,  ice  which  Hometimes  forms  about  stones  and 
other  objects  at  the  bottom  of  running  or  other  water, 
and  is  thuM  attached  or  anrhor^d  to  thejiromid.  — Bay  ke, 
ici'  formed  in  bays,  fiords,  etc.,  ol ten  m  extensive  fields 
which  drilt  out  Uy  sea.  —  Ground  ice,  anchor  ice,  —  Ice  aga 
id'rol.i,  tlie  glacial  epoch  or  period.  Siri;  undt^r  Glacial. 
~- Ice  anchor  (jV'/«/.j,  a  grapnel  for  motjrjug  a  vesHfd  to  a 
field  of  ice.  Kane.  —  Ice  blink  [Dan.  H.-Jjlinh],  a  streak  of 
whiteness  on  the  horizon,  caused  by  the  n-lh-ctionof  light 
from  ice  not  y«;t  in  sight.—  Ice  boat.  <n)  A  boat  fitted  with 
skates  or  runners,  and  propelled  on  ice  l»y  sails;  an  ico 
yacht,  (b)  A  strong  steamboat  for  breaking  a  channel 
through  i'o.  Ice  box  or  cheBt,  a  box  for  liolding  ice ;  a 
box  in  wliicli  things  are  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice  ;  a  re- 
frigerator. -  -  Ice  brook,  a  brook  or  stream  as  cold  as  ice, 
[i'liflir]  .Sh'il:.  —  Ice  cream  [for  iitd  cream],  cream, 
milk,  or  custaril,  swci-teiM-'l.  liavored,  ;ind  frozen.  — 
Ice  field,  an  extensive  hhcet  ot  ice.  —  Ice  float.  Ice  floe,  A 
sheet  ot  floating  ice  similar  to  an  ice  field,  but  smaller.  — 
Ice  foot,  shore  ice  in  Arctic  regions;  an  ice  belt.    Kane. 

—  Ice  houee,  a  close-covered  pit  or  building  for  storing 
ice.  —Ice  machine  (Phijsirs),  a  machine  for  making  ica 
artificially,  as  by  the  production  of  a  low  temperature 
through  the  sudden  expanfljon  of  a  gas  or  vapor,  or  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  a  volatile  li'juid.  —  Ice  ma«ter.  See 
Icr  pilot  (below).  —Ice  pack,  an  irregular  mass  of  broken 
and  drifting  ice.  —Ice  paper,  a  transparent  him  of  gelatin 
for  copying  or  reproducing  ;  j)ajiier  gla<  c.  —  Ice  petrel 
(Zo'ol.),  a  sheanvater  i/'t/ffinns  geUdus)  of  the  Antarctic 
seas,  abundant  among  floating  ice.  —  Ice  pick,  a  sliarp  in- 
.strument  for  breakmg  ice  mto  small  pieces.  —  Ice  pilot,  a 
pilot  who  has  charge  of  a  vessel  where  the  course  is  ob- 
structed by  ice,  ns  in  polar  seas  ;  —  called  aUo  ice  mnsfcr. 

—  Ice  pitcher,  a  pitcher  adaptc<i  for  icu  water.  —  Ice  plow, 
a  large  tool  for  grooving  and  cutting  ice. —Ice  alndge, 
bay  ice  broken  small  by  the  wind  or  waves;  sludge. — 
Ice  Bpar  (Min.),  a  variety  of  feldspar,  tlie  crystals  of 
which  are  very  clear  like  ice;  rhyacolite.  —  Ice  table,  a 
flat  and  horizontal  mass  of  ice.  — Ice  tongB.  large  iron 
nippers  for  handling  ice.  — Ice  water,  (a)  Water  cooled 
by  ice.  ib)  Water  formed  by  the  melting  of  ice.  —  Ice 
yacht.  Qee /ce  boat  (above). —To  break  the  ice.  See  un- 
der Break.  — Water  ice,  a  confection  consisting  of  water 
sweetened,  flavored,  and  frozen. 

Ice  (is),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Iced  (1st) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Icing  (i'sTng).]  1.  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  convert  into 
ice,  or  into  something  resembling  ice. 

2-  To  cover  with  icing,  or  frosting  made  of  sugar  and 
milk  or  white  of  egg  ;  to  frost,  as  cakes,  tarts,  etc. 

3.  To  chill  or  cool,  as  with  ice ;  to  freeze. 

Ice1)erg'  (Is'herg'),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf. 
Dan.  iisbicrg,  Sw.  isberg,  properly,  a  mountain  of  ice. 
See  Ice,  and  Berg.]  A  large  mass  of  ice,  generally  float- 
ing in  the  ocean. 

[E^^^  Icebergs  are  large  detached  portions  of  glaciers, 
which  in  cold  regions  often  project  into  the  sea. 

Ice'bird'  (is'berdO,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  An  Arctic  sea  bird,  aa 
the  Arctic  fulmar. 

Ice-bound'  (is'bound'))  c  Totally  surrounded  with 
ice,  ffo  as  to  be  incapable  of  advancing  ;  as,  an  icebound 
vessel ;  al.so,  surrounded  by  or  fringed  with  ice  so  aa  to 
hinder  easy  access;  as,  an  icebound  coast. 

Ice'— built'  (is'bilf),  a.     1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice.     ^'■Ice-built  mountains."       Gray, 

Iced  (ist),  a.  1.  Covered  with  ice;  chilled  with  ice; 
as,  iced  water. 

2.  Covered  with  something  resembling  ice,  as  sugar 
icing ;  frosted  ;  as,  iced  cake. 

Iced  cream.    Same  as  fee  cream,  under  Ice. 

Ice'fall'  (-fal')*  n.  A  frozen  waterfall,  or  mass  of  ice 
resembling  a  frozen  waterfall.  Coleridge. 

Ice'land-er  (is'15nd-er),  n.  A  native,  or  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  people,  of  Iceland. 

Ice-lan'dlo  (ts-lSu'dTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ice- 
land ;  relating  to,  or  resembling,  the  Icelanders. 

Ice-lan'dio  (ts-hln'dTk),  Ji.  Tlie  language  of  the  Ice- 
landers. It  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  group,  and  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Old  Norse  than  any  other  lan- 
guage now  spoken. 

Iceland  moss'  (is'l^nd 
mos';  115).  (Bat.)  A  kind 
of  liclien  {Cefraria  Jslan- 
dica)  found  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone.  It  furnishes  a 
nutritious  jelly  and  other 
forms  of  food,  and  is  used 
in  pulmonary  complaints  as 
a  demulcent. 

Iceland  spar'  (spar'). 
(Min.)  A  transparent  vari- 
ety of  calcite,  the  best  of 
which  is  obtained  in  Ice- 
land. It  is  used  for  the  prisms  of  the  polariscope,  be- 
cause of  its  strong  double  refraction.     Cf.  CALcrrE. 

Ice'man  (is'miln),  n.  ,*^^  Icemes  (-mSn).  1.  A  maa 
wlio  is  skilled  in  traveling  upon  ice,  as  among  glaciers. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  ice  ;  one  who  retails  or  delivers  ice. 

Ice'  plant'  (is'  plSnt').  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Mesembry- 
nnthemum  crysfallinum),  sprinkled  with  pellucid,  wa- 
tery vesicles,  winch  glisten  like  ice.     It  is  native  along 


Iceland  Moee. 


use,    unite,    mde,    full,    liip,    firu ;    pity;    food,   f  tfbt ;    outj    oil  j      cbair ;    go;    sing,    ink;    ttien,    tlun ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  In  aanire. 
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Egyptian  Ichneumon 
{Ji'erpestes  ichneumon). 


Ichneumon  Fly  (Ophion 


the  Mediterranean,  iu  the  Canaries,  and  in  South  Africa. 
Its  juice  is  said  to  be  demulcent  and  diuretic  ;  its  aslies 
are  used  iu  Spain  iu  making  glass. 

Ice'quake^  (Is'kwak'),  ?i.  The  crash  or  concussion 
attending  the  breakiiip  up  of  masses  of  ice,  —  often  due 
to  contraction  from  extreme  cold. 

Ich  (tk),  iJ'on.     I.     [_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

^^^  In  the  Southern  dialect  of  Early  English  this  is 
the  regular  form.    Cf.  Ik. 

Ich-neu^mon  (Tk-nu'm5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  t^yi/cujuwr, 
lit.,  the  tracker;  so  called  be- 
cause it  hunts  out  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  fr.  tx^eiieti'  to  track  or 
hunt  after,  fr.  lyi/os  track,  foot- 
step.] 1.  (Zoul.)  Any  carnivo- 
rous mammal  of  the  genus  Her- 
pesleSf  and  family  i'irerrid^e. 
Numerous  species  are  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Egyptian 
species  {H.  ichneiunon)^  which 
ranges  to  Spain  and  Palestine,  is 
noted  for  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  crocodile 
as  well  as  various  snakes  and  lizards,  and  hence  was 
considered  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  com- 
mon species  of  India  {H.  griseus),  known  as  tlie  mon- 
goose, has  similar  habits  and  is  of  ten  domesticated.  It 
is  noted  for  kiUing  the  cobra. 

2.  (ZoOl.)  Any  liymenopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Ichneumonidie,  of  which  several  thousand  species  are 
known,  belonging  to  numerous 
genera. 

1^^  The  female  deposits  her 
e^s  upon,  or  iu,  the  bodies  of 
other  insects,  such  as  caterpil- 
lars, plant  lice,  etc.  The  larva 
lives  upon  the  internal  tissues 
of  the  insect  in  wliicli  it  is  para- 
sitic, and  finally  kills  it.  Hence, 
many  of  the  species  are  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  insects. 

Ichneumon  fly.  See  Ichneu- 
mon, 2. 

Icb  neu-mon'1-dan     (Tk'niS- 
ni5n'T-d'7n),  a.     (ZooL)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ichnpit- 
mo7iidie,  or  ichneumon  flies.  —  7(.     One  of  the  Ickneu- 

II  Ich'neu-mon'i-des  (-dez),  n.  pL  [NL.  See  Ichneu- 
mon.]    (Zool.)  Tlie  ichneumon  flies. 

Icn'nite  (Ik'nlt),  71.  [Gr.  Ixvo^  track,  footstep.] 
A  fossil  footprint ;  as,  the  ichnites  in  the  Triassic 
sandstone.  Page. 

Ich  no-graph'lc  (Tk/no-grSf'Tk),  )  o.      [Cf.  F.   ichno- 

Ich  no-graph'lc-al  (-T-k(;l),  )      graphique.']     Of 

or  pHi  raining  to  ichnograpliy  ;  describing  a  ground  plot. 

Ich-nog'ra-phy  (Ik-n5g'ra^fy),  n.  [Gr.  lxvoypa4>Cix\ 
lxvo<i  track,  footstep  -\-  ypdipeiv  to  describe :  cf.  F.  ich- 
nographie.'}  {Drawing)  A  horizontal  section  of  a  build- 
uig  or  other  object,  showing  its  true  dimensions  accord- 
ing to  a  geometric  scale  ;  a  ground  plan  ;  a  map  ;  also, 
the  art  of  making  such  plans. 

Ich'n(^llte  (ik'nu-lit),  ?!.  [Gr.  Ixvo^  track,  footstep 
-j-  -^7'f.]     A  fo?m\  footprint ;  an  ichuite. 

Ichno-ll-thoro-gy  (-IT-thQl'o-ji?),  ??.  [Gr.  ivcoy  foot- 
step -\-  -lith  -\-  -logy.]    Same  as  Ichnolooy.     Hitchcock. 

Ich' no-log Ic-al  (-lojT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ichnology. 

Ich-nol'0-gy  (Tk-n51'o-jy).  n.  [Gr.  \x^o<;  a  footstep 
-f  -logi/.'\  {Gt'ol.)  Tlie  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
fossil  footprints. 

Ich-nos'co-py  (ik-nSs'ko-py)'  "•  [Gr.  Txfo?  footstep 
-\-  -S'op}/.]     The  search  for  the  traces  of  anything.    [^.] 

I'Chor  (i'kr.r),  n.     [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  i^wp  :  cf.  F.  ichor.] 

1.  {Class.  j\Iijth.)  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

2.  A  tliin,  acrid,  watery  discharge  from  an  ulcer, 
wound,  etc. 

II  rchor-hffl'ml-a  (i'kSr-he'mT-i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
lytip  ichor  +  alfia.  blood.]  {Med.)  Infection  of  the 
blood  with  ichorous  or  putrid  substances. 

rchor-oua  (iTiSf-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ichoreux.'}  Of  or 
like  iclior  ;  thin  ;  watery ;  serous ;  sanious. 

Ich'thi-dln  (Tk'thT-dTn),  n.  {Phijsiol.  Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance from  the  egg  yolk  of  osseous  fishes. 

Ich'tUn  (ik'thtn),  n,  [Gr.  ix^v<i  fish.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance  resembling  vitellin, 
present  in  the  egg  yolk  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Ich'thu-Un  (Tk'thu-ITn),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance from  the  volk  of  salmon's  eggs. 

Ich'thus  (tk'thuH),  7i.  [Gr.  l\ev<:.]  In  early  Chris- 
tian and  ecclesiastical  art,  an  eniblcmatic  fisli,  or  the 
Greek  word  for ji.ih,  which  combined  the  initials  of  the 
Greek  words  'Itjo-oO?,  Xpio-Tos,  &eov  Yid?,  Xurqp,  Jesu.'^, 
Clirist,  Son  of  God,  Savior. 

Ich'thy-ic  (Ik'thT-Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Ix^y's,  -vos,  a  fish.] 
{Zonl.)  Like,  or  ni'itaimng  to,  fishes. 

ICh'thy-0-COl  (-6-kr)l).        )  n.     [L.    iehthyocolla,    Gr. 

Ich'thy-O-COlla  (-kSI'li),  (  IxOvoKoXAa  {ixOv^,  -u'o?,  a 
fijih  -f-  KtlAAa  glue  :  cf.  F.  ichthyornllc]  Fiish  glue  ;  isin- 
glass ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  Hounds  of  certain  fishcH. 

Ich  thy-o-cop'ro-llte(-k5p'rn-litt,7(.  [Gr.  t^^v?,  -roc, 
a  flhli    ;    K.  rw/ro/ ///■.]     CyVo/.)  Fossil  dung  of  fifihe.s. 

Ich  thy-0-dor'u-llto  (-<lor'u-nt),  n.   [Gr.  ixdv<:.  -vo<:.  a 

fish    \    copy  a  Hpr-ar  -j-  ■lUe.'l     {Zo'nl.)  One  of  the  spiny 
plates  found  on  tlie  ba(rk  and  tail  of  certain  skates. 
Ich  thy-og'ra-phy  (-f^g'rfi-fj),  n.    [Gr.  cxfliis,  -voy  + 

■grfiplnj:  rf.  [■'.  ir/,f/,)/of/r'iphi':\     A  treatise  on  fishci^. 

Ich'lhy-old 'Tk'tht-oid),  I'/.     [Or.  Ivfli/onS^s  ;  I'x^i'y. 

Ich  thyold'al  (-(M'al),  (  -voc,  a  fUh  +  e?5o?  form.] 
(Zonl. )  Sonifwhat  like  a  fish  ;  having  Botno  of  the  charac- 
terihticH  (>i  tinlicH  ;  — Haid  of  some  amphibians. 

loh'thy-oVa-try  (-ol'iV-trj),  7i.  [Gr.  IvOv^,  -vo^,  a  fish 
4-  ^aTarvtlv  to  worship.]  Worship  of  fishes,  or  of  fish- 
■haped  Idols.  Layard. 


Ich'thy-O-Ute  (Tk'thl-n-lit),  n.  [Gr.  IxBv^,  -v'o?,  a  fish 
~{-  'lit-\\     [Pulton.)  A  fossil  fi.sh,  or  fragment  of  a  fish. 

Ich'thy-0-log'ic  (-ISj'lk),     i  a.      [Cf.  F.  ichthynto- 

Ich'thy-O-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kul),  f  gique.'\  Of  or  per- 
taining tu  ichthvolog^■. 

Ich'thy-ol'O-gtst  \-61'o-jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ichlhyolo- 
giste.]     Une  ver&ed  in,  or  who  studies,  icht>'yology. 

Ich'thy-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  ".  [Gr.  ix^v-;,  -lios,  a  fish  + 
-logy :  cf.  F.  iehthyvUigie.']  The  natural  history  of 
fit>hes ;  that  brauch  of  zoology  which  relates  to  fishes, 
including  tlieir  structure,  classification,  and  habits. 

Ich'thy-O-man'cy  (Tk'thi-6-mSn/syj,  n.  [Gr.  cx^vs, 
-lio?,  a  fihli  4-  -tnancy  :  cf.  F.  ichthyomajtcie.']  Uivinatiou 
by  the  heads  or  the  entrails  of  fishes. 

II  Ich'thy-O-mor'pha  (-mor'fA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
l\6v6ixop<iiog  fish-shaped  ;  Ix^^'it  -vos,  a  fish  -}-  tiQp4>V 
lurui.]     {Zo'vl.)  The  Urodela. 

Ich'thy-o-mor'phic  (-fik),     I  a.     [See  Ichthyouor- 

Ich'thy-O-mor'phous  (-fus),  |  pha.]  PMsh-shaped  ; 
as,  the  ichthyoiiiOi p!iir  idols  of  ancient  Assyria. 

Ich' thy-oph'a- gist  (Ik'tht-ofa-jist),  7i.  [See  Ich- 
thyophagous.]    One  who  eats,  or  subsists  on,  fish. 

Ich'thy-0ph'a-|;0U3  (-gus),  o.  [L.  ichthyophngus, 
Gr.  lx6vo{^6.yo<; ;  tx^uc,  -i!os,  a  fish  +  ^ayelv  to  eat.] 
Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  fish. 

Ich'thy-oph'a-gy  (Tk'tlit-of'a-jy),  n.  [Gr.  lx&vo4>a.yia  : 
cf.  F.  ii-hihyopJi'igie.l  Tlie  practice  of  eating,  or  living 
upon,  fish. 

Ich'thy-oph-thal'mlte  (-of-th5l'mit),  n.  [Gr.  i^eiis, 
-iJos,  a  fisli  +  o<pea\iJ.oq  eye.]     See  Apophylliti:.     [i^.] 

II  Ich'thy-oph-thi'ra  (-tlii'ra),  ji.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
tX^i^^i   -uos,   a   fish   -\-   ip6eip    a  louse.] 
{Zool.)  A   division   of   copepod  crusta^ 
ceans,  including  nmiieroua  species  para- 
sitic on  fislies. 

II  Ich'thy-op'sl-da  (-op'sT-da),  m.  ;)^ 

[!NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ix^v^,  -vo'i,  a  fish -f- oi/^i? 
appearauce.]  {Zool.)  A  grand  division 
of  the  Vertebrata,  including  the  Am- 
phibia and  Fislies. 

li  Ich'thy-op'te-ryg'i-a  (-Cp'te-rlj'- 
T-a),  It.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ichthyopteeyg- 
lUM.]     (Paleon.)  See  Ichthyosaukia. 

II  Ich'thy-op/te-ryg'i-am  (-um),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  IxOi's,  -vos,  a  fish  +  Tmpv- 
yiov  a  fin.]  (Amil.)  The  typical  limb, 
or  lateral  fin,  of  fishe-s. 

I)  Ich  thy-or'nis  (-Sr'uTs),  n 
a  fish-i-opi't?  bird.]  {Puleoii.) 
An  extinct  genus  of  toothed 
birds  found  in  the  American 
Cretaceous  formation.  It  is 
remarkable  for  having  bicon- 
cave vertebrae,  and  sharp,  con- 
ical teeth  set  in  sockets.  Its 
wings  were  well  developed.  It 
is  the  type  of  the  order  Odou- 
totorm^. 

Ich'thy-0-saur  (Tk'thT-6- 
sar),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ichfhi/osanre.'] 
{Paleon.)  One  of  tlie  Ichthyo- 
sauria. 

II  Ich'thy-osau'rl-a  (sa'rT- 
a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ichthyo- 
saurus.] {Paleon.)  An  extinct 
order  of  marine  reptiles,  in- 
cluding Ichthyosaurus  and  al- 
lied forms; — called  also  Ichthyopterygia.  They  have 
not  been  found  later  than  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Ich'thy-O-sau'ri-an  (-an),  a.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ichthyosauria.  — 7J.    One  of  the  Ichthyosauria. 

J:  Ich'thy-O-sau'rus  (-sa'riis),  n.;  pi.  IcHTin-osAURi 
(-ri).    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ix^v-;,  -uog,  a  fish  -j-  o-avpos  a  lizard.] 


IclUhyophthira, 
"  J'ujiiliinis ;  h 
.\o(iaf/us  Latiyil- 
lii.  From  a  Bhark. 


[NL.jfPo  Gr.  IxOv^,  -voy, 


Ichthyornis  (/.  victor). 


Remains  of  an  Iclithrosftiinis  (/.  con^mvm'.^).  A  Dnreni  sidp,  aa 
inihtiirled  in  rnck  :  li  Two  of  the  Teeth  ;  CShouklcr  Girdle  ; 
IJ  Section  of  two  Vertebra:. 

{Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles;— so 
named  from  their  short,  biconcave  vertebra-,  resembling 
those  of  fishes.  Several  species,  varying  in  length  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet,  are  known  from  the  Liassic,  Oolitic, 
and  Cretaceous  formations. 

II  Ich'thy-O'sls  (-o'sTs),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Or.  IxQvi;  fish.] 
{Med.)  A  disease  in  which  tlio  skin  is  thirk,  rough,  and 
scaly  ;  —  called  also  Jish.yh-in.  —  Ich'thy-Ot'lc  (-Gt'Ik),  a. 

Ich'thy-ot'o-mlst  (-ijt'u-mTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  icli- 
thyotni.iy. 

ich  thy  ot'o  my  C-my')i  «•  [Gr.  lxB\'«:,  -uo?,  a  fish  -f- 
Te>j'cti' tiM  lit,]   The  anatomy  or  dissect  ion  of  fishe-s,    [A*.] 

i:  Ich'thya  (Tk'thTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixBvt  a  fish.] 
Same  a.H  IcHTiirs. 

I'cl-cU  (i'sT-k'l).  71.  [OE.  isikeh  AS.  UgicrJ ;  r.?  ine 
-f-  giccl  icicle  ;  akin  to  Icel.  jokull ;  cf.  Gael,  eigh  ice,  Ir. 
nigh.'\  A  pendent,  and  usually  conical,  mass  of  ice, 
fornu'd  by  the  freezing  of  dripping  water  ;  as,  the  icicles 
on  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

I'cl-cled  (-k'ld),  n.     Having  icicles  attached. 

I'cl-ly  (i'dl-lj),  adv.     In  an  icy  manner;  coldly. 
KnuUily  fiiiittlr«!i,  iriln  mcular,  splendidly  null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  niorr.  Tcnnifiton. 


Fcl-nesS  (I'sl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
icy  or  very  cold  ;  frigidity. 

I'clng  (i'slng),  n.  A  coating  or  covering  resembling 
ice,  as  of  sugar  and  milk  or  wlute  of  egg  ;  frosting. 

Ic'kle  (Tk'k'l),  7t.  [OE.  ikil.  See  Icicle.]  An  icicle. 
IProv,  Eng.'\ 

I'COn  (i'kon),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eUwi'.]    An  image  or 
representation ;  a  portrait  or  pretended  portrait. 
Xetherlanders  whose  names  and  icon.<  are  publiihed.     Ilaketvill. 

I-COn'lC-al  (i-k5n'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  images,  pictures,  or  representations  of  any  kind. 

I'con-ism^  (i'kOn-Tz'm),    71.     [L.  iconisjnus,  Gr.  euco- 
vi(T[x6?,  fr.  eiKom^eiv  to  mold,  delineate,  fr.  tutuiv  an  im- 
age :  cf.  F.  ico7ux7ne.'\     The  formation  of  a  figure,  repre- 
sentation, or  semblance ;  a  delineation  or  description. 
Some  kind  of  api^li  imitations,  counterfeit  iconisms.  Cudwortk. 

X'COn-lze  (-Tz),  7-.  t.  [Gr.  eucoi't^etc.]  To  form  an 
image  or  likeness  of.     [i?.]  Cudnorth. 

I-COn'O-Clasm  (t-kSu't.-klSz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ieono- 
clasme.  See  Iconoclast.]  Tlie  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  iconoclasts;  image  breaking, 

I-COn'O-Clast  (-klSst),  n.  [Gr.  eucwi'  image  -f-  kXoi^  to 
break:  d.  ¥ .  iconoclaste  .'\  1.  A  breaker  or  destroyer  of 
images  or  idols ;  a  determined  enemy  of  idol  worship. 

2.  One  who  exposes  or  destroys  impositions  or  shams  ; 
one  who  attacks  cherished  beliefs;  a  radical. 

I-con'o-clas'tic  (-klSs'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  t*? 
the  iconoclasts,  or  to  image  breaking.  Mdman. 

I-COn'O-dule  (t-kon'o-dul),  I  71.      [Gr.  eiKiiv  an  image 

I-COn'0-du'list  (-duaT.-,tj,  j  -f  SoOAosaslave.]  {Eecl. 
Hist.)  One  wlio  serves  images; — opposed  to  an  icono- 
clast. Schaff-Herzoq  Encyc. 

I'CO-nog'ra-pher  (i'ko-nGg'ri-ler),  n.  A  maker  of 
images.  FuirJioU. 

I-con'o-graph'ic  (t-kSn'o-grSfik),  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  iconography. 

2.  Ilepresenting  by  means  of  pictures  or  diagrams ;  as, 
an  iconogra])hic  encyclopadia. 

r co-nog 'ra-phy  (i^ku-nog'ra-fy),  7!.  [Gr.  €t«oi'oypa- 
^ia  a  sketch  or  description  ;  eijcwf  an  image  -j-  ypdi^nv  to 
describe:  ci.Y.  icovographie.']  1.  The  art  of  represen- 
tation by  pictures  or  images  ;  the  description  or  study  of 
portraiture  or  representation,  as  of  persons  ;  as,  the  icO' 
nography  of  the  ancients. 

2.  The  study  of  representative  art  in  general. 

Christian  iconography,  the  study  of  the  representations 
in  art  of  the  Deity,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  augela, 
saints,  virtues,  vices,  etc. 

rco-nol'a-ter  (-nol'a-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eixcii'  an  image  -f- 
Xarpevfiv  to  worship  :  cf.  F.  iconolatre.l  One  who  wor- 
ships images. 

I'CO-nol'a-try  (-try),  n.  [See  IcoNOLATEH.]  The  wor- 
ship of  images  as  symbols  ;  —  distinguished  from  idola- 
try, the  worship  of  images  themselves. 

Fco-nol^O-gy  (-6-jy))  ?'•  [Gi"-  etKoroAoyi'a  ;  eixtof  an 
image  -j-  Ao-yo?  discourse  :  cf.  F.  iconologie.'\  The  dis- 
cussion or  description  of  portraiture  or  of  representa- 
tive images.    Cf.  Iconography. 

rcO-nom^a-Chy  (-uom'a-ky),  n.  [Gr.  exKovoixaxCa  a 
war  against  images;  eiKuJc  an  image  -\-  pdxt}  fight.] 
Hostility  to  images  as  objects  of  worship,     [i^.] 

rco-nomlc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  eiKOfo/j.avos;  eifcciic 
image  +  /x^ix^  fiflht.]  Opposed  to  pictures  or  images  as 
objects  of  wor-'-hip.     [i?.j  Sir  T.  Browne. 

I' CO-noph'i-llst  (-nofi-lTst),  71.  [Gr.  cIkwi'  an  image 
-f-  ^iXflv  to  love.]  A  student,  or  lover  of  the  study,  of 
iconography. 

I^CO-Sa-he'dral  (i  kS-sa-he'drnl),  a.  [See  Icosahe- 
DRON.]     {Geom.)  Having  twenty  equal  sides  or  faces. 

rco-sa-he'dron  (-dr5n),  71.  [Gr.  eiKQ(Tdehpov  ;  tiKOtrt 
twenty -f  e5pa  seat,  base,  fr.  c^eo-eat  to  sit.]  {Geom.) 
A  solid  bounded  by  twenty  sides  or  faces. 

Regul.\r  Icosahedron.  one  of  the  five  regulatvpolj'liedrons, 
b'jumled  )>y  twenty  ecpiilateral  triangles.  Bive  triangles 
meet  to  form  each  solid  angle  of  the  polyhedron. 

II  rco-san'drl-a  (-silnMrT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei- 
KocTL  twenty  +  o^vr)p,  ai'Sp6<;,  man,  male  :  cf.  F.  icosan- 
ilrir.l  {Bot.)  A  Linnn?an  class  of  plants,  having  twenty 
or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

I  CO-san^dri-an  (-drT-an),  (  a.      (Bot.)    Pertaining    to 

I'co-san'drous  (-drus),     l      the    class    Icosandria ; 
having  twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  caly,x. 
_  I  co-sl-tet'ra-he'dron  (i'kS-.sT-tet'r^-heMrQn),  71.  [Gr. 

eiKoai  twcntj'  -j-  TcVpa-,  combining  form  of  TeVcrape?  four 
+  fSpa  seat,  base.]  (Crys/allog.)  A  tweuty-four-sided 
solid ;  a  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  or  trapezohedron. 

-Ics  (-Iks).  A  suffix  used  in  forming  the  names  of 
certain  sciences,  systems,  etc.,  as  acoustzcj,  mathematiM, 
dynamics,  statistics,  polit/c.?,  nthlettVs. 

Q^^  The  names  of  sciences  ending  in  7'c5,  as  mnthrmnU 
irs,  merhiniicSy  mrtni'hiisifs.  op/i's,  etc.,  are,  with  re- 
spect to  their  form,  noims  in  (lie  plural  numln-v.  Tlio 
plural  form  was  probably  introduced  to  mark  the  com- 
plex nature  of  such  sciences;  and  it  may  have  been  in 
nnitation  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  plurals  to.  (^ycriKa,  toI 
jueTii  Ta  <f>U(TiK(i,  to.  avaXvTiKa,  Tri  r)9iKd,  etc.,  to  designate 
parts  of  Arisfddc's  writings.  Previously  to  the  present 
century,  iininis  ending  in  ics  were  construed  with  a  verb 
or  a  pronoun  in  tho  i)lural ;  Imt  it  in  now  generallv  con- 
sidered prelcrable  to  treat  them  as  singular.  In  German 
we  have  die  Mnthemntik,  die  Mrchnnik,  etc.,  and  in 
French  /'/  nic1ii]diiisiq}ir,  In  ojiti-jue,  etc.,  corresponding 
to  our  mathematics,  mechanics,  metaphysics,  optics,  etc. 

MathnnfUirs  /mir  fur  their  object  tlicconfiderntinn  of  what- 
ever ia  capable  of  being  numbered  or  ineueured.  John  Davidson. 

Tho  citations  subjoined  will  servo  aa  examples  of  tho  best 
present  usage. 

Ethirf  f,i  the  science  of  the  laws  which  govern  our  nctionfl  ni 
mornl  nj;ents.  Sir  11'.  /lamillon. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  their  origin  in  r»ctnphf/.*irii.  and 
ilnnlly,  i)erhapB,  revolve  into  it.  I>r  Quincf.!/. 

Mir/iatiic-t,  like  pure  motfirnintirit,  may  be  penmetricni.  cir  ni«y 
hi'  (iiiiih'tical  ;  that  is.  it  may  treat  «[""-'''  either  bv  a  diroel  cm- 
sideratum  of  its  propertice,  or  by  u  Kynihollcid  reprcsentatmn. 

W'heivpV. 


ttlc.   Bcnutc,    cftrc,    ftm,    iirm,    iisk,    final,    i>ll  ;    Eve,   uvcut,    find,    fcru,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    Orb,    odd ; 


ICTERIC 

Ic-ter'IC  (Tk-ti^r'Tk),  n.     A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

Ic-ter'lc  (ik-t''r'Tk),  I  a.     [L.  ictericusy  Or.  i»cTepi«05, 

Ic-ter'lC-al  (-i-k(;l),  J  fr.  iKTepo?  juundice  :  of.  F. 
ictf'ri<juf.\    1.  I'ertaiiiing  to,  or  allucted  with,  jaundice. 

2.  Good  nKtiintit  tho  jaundice.  Johnson. 

Ic  ter-1'tloua  (Tknur-lHU'tiB),  l  «.   Y<-llow;  oftlie color 

Ic-terl-tOUS  (Ik-ter'I-tus),  J  of  the  ekiu  when  it  i« 
alleL-tc'd  by  the  jaundice. 

IC'ter-old  (Tk'ter-oid),  a.  [Gr.  txTepo?  jaundice  -f 
-0((/.]  Of  a  tint  resembling  that  jiroduceil  by  jaundice  ; 
yellow  ;  aw,  an  iclcruid  tint  or  complexion. 

II  Ic'te-rus    (Ik'tJ-rus),  n.      L^'i^-     S^'c  Icteric,  a.] 

{]\Ie<l.)  Tlie  jaundice. 

Ic'tlc  (ilc'tik),  n.  [L.  ictns  blow.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  a  blow;  Hudden  ;  abrupt.    [71.]    Il.liushndl. 

Illc'tus  (ik'tus),  n.     [L.,  fr.  7trre,  Yf/«m,  to  strike.] 

1.  {Prox.)  The  Htresa  of  voice  laid  upon  the  accented 
syllable  of  a  word.     Cf.  ARSI3. 

2.  (Mrd.'^  A  stroke  or  blow,  as  in  a  sunstroke,  the 
stinp  of  an  nisect,  pulsation  of  an  artery,  etc. 

I'cy  (i'sj),  (t.  iCompar.  Icier  (T'ul-er) ;  superl.  Ici- 
est.] [AS.  i.fj£/.  See  Ice.]  1.  rertainiug  to,  resemhlinp, 
or  abounding  in,  ice  ;  cold  ;  frosty.  *'  Jci/  eliains."  Slidl^- 
'■''Icy  region."    Boijle.     '■'■Icy  seaa."    I'opt: 

2.  Characterized  by  coldness,  as  of  manner,  influence, 
etc. ;  chilling  ;  frigid  ;  cold. 

/cy  wns  tlic  (U'portiiiL-iit  with  which  Pliilip  received  theee  dom. 
onetratioiis  tif  iifttcliuii.  MutUy. 

I'cy-poarl  ed  (-perl'Sd),  a.    Spangled  with  ice. 

JMouriting  up  in  icif-pt'urh  il  cur.  Milton. 

I  *d  (id).     A  contraction  from  I  wovld  or  I  had. 

Id  (Id),  71.  {Zii'ul.)  A  suiall  freah-water  cyprinoid 
fish  {Lencisciis  uhis  or  Idus  ii/us)  of  P)urope.  A  domes- 
ticated variety,  colored  like  the  goldfish,  is  called  or/e  in 
Germany. 

I-da'11-an  (t-da'lT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Idalium, 
a  mountain  city  in  Cyprus,  or  to  Venus,  to  whom  it  was 
sacred.     ^^ Idalian  AplirodittJ."  Tennyson. 

Id©  (Id),  n.    {Zo'd.)   Same  as  Id. 

•We  (-Id  or  -Id;  104).  {Chern.)  A  miffix  used  to  de- 
note :  (a)  The  nonmetoUic,  or  neyafivcy  element  or  radi- 
cal in  a  binary  compound  ;  as,  oxide,  sulphirfe,  clilorzrfe. 
(6)  A  compound  which  is  an  anhydride :  as,  glycolif/e, 
phthal/(^(?.  {c)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  derivatives ;  as, 
indogeni(/e,  glucoaiWe,  etc. 

I-de'a  (i-_de'A),  n.;  pi.  Ideas  (-Az).  [L.  idea,  Gr. 
iSca,  fr.  i&nlv  to  see;  akin  to  E.  tvit:  cf.  F.  idee.  See 
Wit.]  1.  Tlie  transcript,  image,  or  picture  of  a  visible 
object,  that  is  formed  by  the  miud  ;  also,  a  similar  image 
of  any  object  whatever,  whether  sensible  or  spiritual. 

Her  Bweet  idai  wandered  througli  his  tliouylits.    Fairfax. 
Being:  the  right  idea  of  your  father 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind.  Shuk. 

This  representation  or  likeness  of  the  object  bt-in^  transmitted 
from  thence  [tlie  senses]  to  the  imagination,  and  ludged  there 
for  the  view  and  observation  of  the  pure  intellect,  is  aptly  and 
properly  called  its  idea.  p,  Brouut. 

2.  A  general  notion,  or  a  conception  formed  by  gen- 
eralization. 

Alice  had  not  the  slishtest  idea  what  latitude  was.  X.  Carroll. 

3.  Hence :  Any  object  apprehended,  conceived,  or 
thought  of,  by  the  mind;  a  notion,  conception,  or 
thought ;  the  real  object  that  is  conceived  or  thought  of. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  as  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understand in^f,  that  I  call  idea. 

Loch.'. 

4.  A  belief,  opinion,  or  doctrine ;  a  characteristic  or 
controlling  principle ;  as,  an  essential  idea  ;  the  idea  of 
development. 

That  fellow  seemB  to  me  to  poseess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a 
wrong  one.  Juhnson. 

"What  is  now"trfea"  for  us?  How  infinite  the  fall  of  this 
word,  since  the  time  where  Milton  sang  of  the  Creator  contem- 
plating his  newly-Created  world,  ~~ 

"how  itshnwed  .  .  . 

Answering  bis  great  idea,"  — 

to  its  present  nee,  when  this  person  "  has  an  idra  that  the  train 

has  etarted,"  and  the  other  "had  no  idea  that  the  dinner  would 

be  60  bad  I  "  Trench. 

5.  A  plan  or  purpose  of  action  ;  intention;  design. 

I  '^hfl^tly■  afterwards  set  off  for  that  capital,  with  on  idta  of 
undertaking  while  there  the  translation  nf  the  work.   II'.  Irving. 

6.  A  rational  conception  ;  the  complete  conception  of 
an  object  when  thought  of  in  all  its  essential  elements  or 
constituents;  tlie  necessary  metaphysical  or  constituent 
attributes  and  relations,  when  conceived  iu  the  abstract. 

7.  A  fictitious  object  or  picture  created  by  the  imagi- 
nation ;  the  same  when  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be 
copied,  or  a  standard  to  be  reached  ;  one  of  the  arclie- 
types  or  patterns  of  created  things,  conceived  by  the 
Platonists  to  have  existed  objectively  from  eternity  iu 
the  mind  of  the  Deity. 

Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world. 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  liis  throne,  liow  good,  how  fair. 
Answering'  his  great  idea.  JfUfnn. 

(E^^  "  In  England,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  naturalized  the  term  m  its  Cartesian  universal- 
^^y^  T^^  ,  '  "»  common  language,  emplcved  by  Miltou 
and  Drydeu,  after  Descartes,  as  before  lum  bv  Sidney, 
hpenser,  Sliakespeare,  Hooker,  etc.,  the  meaning  is  Pla- 
^oiUQ.''  Sir  \v.  Hdmilfon. 

Abstract  Idea.  ABSocIatlon  of  Ideas,  etc.  See  under  Ab- 
stract, AssociATiox,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Notion  ;  conception  ;  thought ;  sentiment :  fan- 
cy ;  image  ;  perception ;  impression  ;  opinion  ;  belief  ; 
observation  ;  judgment ;  consideration  ;  view  ;  design  ; 
intention;  purpose;  plan;  model;  patteni.  There  is 
scarcely  ;iuy  otlier  word  which  is  subjected  to  such  abu- 
sive trtatnu-iit  as  is  the  word  idea.,\n  the  very  general 
and  iudisuriiiiiuate  way  in  which  it  is  employed,  as  it  is 
used  variously  to  sigiiily  almost  any  act,  state,  or  content 
of  thought. 

I-de'al  (t-de'fll),  a.  [L.  idealis:  cf.  F.  ideal.'\  1.  Kx- 
isting  in  idea  or  thought;  conceptioual ;  intellectual; 
mental ;  as,  ideal  knowledge. 
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2.  Reaching  an  imaginary  standard  of  excellence ;  fit 
for  a  model;  faultless;  as,  ii/er// beauty.  Byron. 

There  will  alwuya  be  a  wide  intLrvuI  lu-lween  praclieiil  and 
i(/e.-/excelIuncL-.  Jiamhlcr. 

3.  Existing  m  fancy  or  imagination  only ;  visionary  ; 
unreal.     "  Planning  ideal  connnonwealtliH."        Southey. 

4.  Teaching  the  doctrine  of  idealibm  ;  as,  the  ideal 
theory  or  philoHopby. 

6.  {Math.)  Imaginary. 

Syn.  iMt.ll.'.iii;,!  i  nir-ntal:  visionary  ;  fanciful;  im- 
agniary;  unrr.tl  ;  impnutiraide  ;  Utopian. 

I-de'al  (l-de''/l),  n.  A  mental  conie]ition  regarded  as  a 
standard  of  perfection  ;  a  model  of  excellence,  beauty,  etc. 

TJie  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  wlcctnig  and  ansenibling  ni  one 
wholi'  the  bc-aulKs  and  perfections  wliicli  are  in>iiolly  seen  in 
difliTcnt  indiviiliiaU,  excluding  everything  defective  or  un- 
Beeiiily.  fn  as  tii  i,,rfii  a  type  or  model  of  the  HpecieN.  Thufi,  the 
vVpoll..  Htlviilii.- IB  the  jV/(«iof  the  beauty  and  proportion  of 
the  hunjun  iruinu.  I-'leminy. 

Beau  ideal.    See  Beau  ideal. 
I-de'a-leas  (i-de'A-16s),  a.     Destitute  of  an  idea. 
I-de'al-lsm  (-^/l-Tz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  iUealisme.l    1.  The 
(luality  or  state  of  being  ideal. 

2.  Conceptions  of  the  ideal ;  Imagery. 

3.  {Fhilos.)  The  system  or  theory  that  denies  the 
existence  of  material  bodies,  and  teaches  that  we  have 
no  rational  grounds  to  believe  iu  the  reality  of  anything 
but  ideas  and  their  relations. 

I-de'al-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  idealiste.}  1.  One  wlio  ideal- 
izes ;  one  who  forms  picturesque  fancies ;  one  given  to 
romantic  expectations. 

2.  One  wlio  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

I-do'al-ls'tic  (-Ts'ttk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idealists 
or  their  theories. 

rde-al'i-ty    (iMe-aiT-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Idealities  (-tlz). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ideal. 

2.  The  capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  or  perfection. 

3.  {Phre7i.)  Tlie  conceptive  faculty. 
I-de'al-1-za'tIon  (t-de'ul-i-za'sbun),  71.    1.  The  act  or 

process  of  idealizing. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Tlie  representation  of  natural  objects, 
scenes,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  sliow  their  most  impor- 
tant characteristics  ;  tho  study  of  the  ideal. 

I-de'al-ize  (t-de'«l-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  A  p.p.  Idealized 
(-izd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Idealizing  (-i^'zing).]  1.  To  make 
ideal ;  to  give  an  ideal  form  or  value  to  ;  to  attribute  ideal 
characteristics  and  excellences  to ;  as,  to  idealize  real  life. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  To  treat  in  an  ideal  manner.  See 
Idealization,  2. 

I-de'al-lze,  v.  i.     [Cf.  F.  idealiser.'^    To  form  ideals. 

I-de'al-1'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     An  idealist. 

I-de'al-ly,  adv.  In  an  ideal  manner ;  by  means  of 
ideas ;  mentally. 

I-de'a-lOg'ic  (t-de'ii-loj'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
idealogue,  or  to  idealization. 

I-de'a-logue  ( t-de'.a-IQg),  ?(.  [Idea  -f  -logrie,  as  in  the- 
oloyue:  cf.  F.  idtologue.]  One  given  to  fanciful  ideas  or 
theories;  a  theorist;  a  speculator.    [li.}   Mrs.  Bronning. 

I-de'at   (t-de'5t),    I  n.      [LL.    idenfum.      See    Idea'.] 

I-de'ate  (-ilt),  )  {Metaph.)  The  actual  existence 
supposed  to  correspond  with  au  idea;  the  correlate  in 
real  existence  to  the  idea  as  a  tliought  existence. 

I-de'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  X.  To  form  iu  idea;  to  fancy.   [7?.] 
The  ideated  man  ...  as  he  btood  in  the  intt'Ilect  of  God. 

Sir  T.  BiQune. 

2.  To  apprehend  in  thought  so  as  to  fix  and  hold  in  the 
mind  ;  to  memorize.     [R.'] 

I'de-a'tlon  (I'de-a'.shun),  n.  The  faculty  or  capacity 
of  the  mind  for  forming  ideas ;  the  exercise  of  this  capaci- 
ty ;  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  objects  of  sense  are  ap- 
prehended and  retained  as  objects  of  thought. 

The  whole  mass  of  residua  which  have  been  nccnninlatod 
...  ail  enter  now  into  the  process  of  ideatiim.  J.  1).  MorcU. 

I'de-a'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  ideation. 

Certain  sensational  or  ideational  stimuli.      Blaclir.  Mag. 

Fdem  (i'dSm),  j>ron.  or  adj.  [L.]  The  same;  the 
same  as  above  ;  — often  abbreviated  id. 

I-den'tlc  (i-den'tTk),  a.    Identical.    [Ohs.']    Iludihras. 

I-den'tic-al  (-tl-kol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  identique.  See  Iden- 
tity.] 1.  The  same  ;  the  selfsame  ;  the  very  same;  not 
different;  as,  the  identical  person  or  thing. 

I  can  not  remembcrn  thing  that  happened  a  vcar  ago.  with- 
out a  conviction  .  .  .  that  I.  the  same  ulaifical  person  who  now 
remember  that  event,  did  then  exist.  Beid. 

2.  Uttering  sameness  or  the  same  truth  ;  expressing  in 
tlie  predicate  what  is  given,  or  obviously  implied,  in  the 
subject;  tautological. 

When  you  say  body  is  solid,  I  sav  that  von  make  an  identical 
proposition,  becau*=e  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea  of  body 
without  that  of  solidity.  Fleming. 

Identical  equation  (Alp.\  an  equation  which  is  true  for 
all  values  of  tlie  algebraic  symbols  whicli  enter  into  it. 

I-den'tic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  identical  manner;  with 
respect  to  identity.  "■  Identically  Xh^  ao.me.'''*  Bp.  War- 
burton.     "  IdrnticaUy  different."    Ross. 

I-den'tic-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

id('Utie:il;  sameness. 

I-den'ti-U'a-fale  (-tT-fla-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
identified 

I-den'U-U-ca'tlon  (t-dEu'tl-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
identijication.]  The  act  of  identifying,  or  proving  to  be 
the  same  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  identified. 

I-den'tl-fr  (t-den'ti-fl),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Identi- 
fied (.fid) ;  p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Identifying  (-li'Tng).]  [Cf. 
F.  identifier.  See  Identity,  and  -fy.]  1.  To  make  to 
be  the  sanie  ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  one  ;  to  treat  as  being  one  or  having  the  same  pur- 
pose or  effect ;  to  consider  as  the  same  in  any  relation. 

Every  prf-caution  is  taken  to  identif'i  the  inte^es^ts  of  the  peo- 
plL-  and  of  the  rulers.  D.  Ramsay. 

Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people. 

Burke. 

2.  To  establish  the  identity  of;  to  prove  to  be  the 
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same  witli  something  dcHcribed,  claimed,  or  asserted  ;  as, 
to  identify  htoleu  jjroperty. 

I-den'tl-Iy  (t-<len'tl-fi),  v.  i.  To  become  the  eame  ;  to 
coalesce  in  interest,  purpose,  uee,  effect,  etc.  {^Ohs.  or  J{.] 

Au  enlightened  fcfll-mt.rr^t.  which,  when  well  uiider«tood. 
they  tell  uh  will  Wfuft/y  with  au  luU-rent  more  tuhirKcd  und 
public.  «■  y,„,,j[,^ 

I-den'tlBm  (-tTz'm),  n.  [See  Identity.]  {Metaph.) 
The  do.  t  nil.-  taught  by  Schelliug,  that  matter  and  mind, 
au.l  Hulij..  t  an-l  object,  are  i.leutical  in  the  AbBolutt ; — 
called  alno  th-  .'^y.sten,  or  ilorlnnc  of  idcntifi/. 

I-den'tMy  (-tl-tyj,  n. ;  pi.  li.ENTiTiK8(-t'lz).  [F.  iden- 
titc,  LL.  idcntitas,  fr.  L.  idcni.  the  name,  from  the  root  of 
IS  he,  that ;  cf.  Skr.  i^Jam  thin.  Cf.  Item.]  1.  The  etute 
or  quality  of  being  identical,  or  the  same ;  sameness. 

/f/tnfi7// in  a  relation  between  our  cognitioni^  of  a  Ihinc.  not 
between  thin^B  themaclvcs.  ,v,>  jr.  J/aniitton. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  the  same  with  something 
described  or  asserted,  or  of  possessing  a  character 
claimed  ;  as,  to  establihh  the  identity  of  stoleu  goods. 

3.  {Math.)  An  ideiilical  equation. 

I'de-0-  (i'de-o-).  A  comljining  form  from  the  Gr.  Uia^ 
an  )■'/"/. 

I'de-0-gen'lc-al  (i'de-S-jfn't-kal),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  ideogenj'. 

I'de-Og'e-ny  (-Sj'e-nJ).  n.  [Ideo-  +  -geny,  from  the 
same  root  as  C,r.  -yeVco-i?,  birth  :  cf.  F.  ideogini€.'\  The 
science  wiiicli  treats  of  the  origin  of  ideas. 

I-de'O-gram  (t-de'o-gram),  71.  [Ideo- •{- -ffram  ;  cl. 
v.  idcugrajiinie.]  1.  An  original,  pictorial  element  of 
writing;  a  kind  of  hieroglyph  expressing  no  sound,  but 
only  an  idea. 

/f/'oj/rffjn^  may  be  defined  to  be  pictures  intended  torepreBcnt 
either  thiiiK«  or  thoushts.  J.  Taylor  (  The  Aljdiabct). 

You  might  even  have  a  luhtory  without  languaijc  written  or 
spoken,  by  nicans  of  ideoyrttma  and  yesture.  ,/.  Peile. 

2.  A  symbol  used  for  convenience,  or  for  abbreviation ; 
as,  1,2,3,+,—,  X,  S,  §,  etc. 

3.  A  phonetic  symbol";  a  letter. 
I-de'o-graph  (-craf),  n.     Same  as  Ideooeam. 

I  do-0-graph'ic  (i'de-?;-gr5f'Ik  ;  •!"),  t  a.    [Cf.  F.  ide- 
X'de-0-grapli'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (    ographigne.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ideogram  ;  representing  ideas 
by  symbols,  independently  of  Founds;  as,  0  represents 
not  tlie  word  "  nine,"  but  the  idea  of  the  number  itself. 
—  I'de-0  graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

I'de-o-graph'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  system  of  writing  in 
ideotrrapiii.   .iiLira.ters  ;  also,  anything  so  written. 

I'de-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fj'),  71.  The  representation  of 
ideas  iiidriifiidciitly  of  sounds,  or  in  an  ideographic  man- 
ner, aw  i^nijietiuies  is  done  in  shorthand  writing,  etc. 

Fde  0-log'lc-al  (-o-lojT-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ideoloyique.'} 
Of  or  pi-rtiuiiing  to  icJeolugy. 

Fde-ol'o-gist  (-oI'S-jTst),  71.  One  who  treats  of  ideas; 
one  who  theorizes  or  idealizes  ;  one  vereed  in  the  science 
of  ideas,  or  who  advocates  the  doctrines  of  ideology. 

rde-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  "•  [Ideo-  -f  -logy  :  cf.  F.  ideologie.} 

1.  Tlie  science  of  ideas.  Sieicart. 

2.  {Metiijih.)  A  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  which 
derives  them  exclusively  from  sensation. 

(J^^  By  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  an.l  Greek, 
idealogie  .  .  .  has  in  France  become  tlie  name  pt-.uliarly 
distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exrluHively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation.  £ir  W.  Hamilton. 

Fde-o-mo'tlon  (ide-o-mo'sliiin),  n,  {Physiol.)  An 
ideo-motor  movement. 

I'de-o-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  ff.  [Ideo- -\- motor.']  {Phys- 
i'll.)  Applied  to  tliose  actions,  or  muscular  movements, 
wdiich  are  automatic  expressions  of  dominant  ideas, 
ratlier  than  the  result  of  distinct  volitional  efforts,  as 
the  act  of  expressing  the  thoughts  in  speech,  or  in  writ- 
ing, while  the  mind  is  occupied  in  the  composition  of  the 
sentence.  Carpenter. 

Ides  (idz),  7(.  pi.  [L.  idus:  cf.  F.  ides.]  {Anc.  Rom. 
Calendar)  The  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  aud  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  other  months. 

The  idc.i  of  March  renieuiber.  Shak 

C^^  Eight  days  in  each  month  often  pass  by  this  name, 
but  only  oue  strictly  receives  it,  the  others  being  called 
respectively  the  day  before  the  ides,  and  so  on,  backward, 
to  the  eighth  from  the  ides. 

Id'i-0-  (Tdt-o-).  A  combining  form  from  the  Greek 
c6[o?,  mi-a.u\n^  private,  pei-sonal,  pecidiar,  di.'tinct. 

Id'l-O-'blast  (Td'T-o-blSst),  71.  [Id io- ^ -blast.]  {Hot.) 
An  individual  cell,  differing  greatly  from  its  neighbors 
in  regard  to  size,  structure,  or  contents. 

II  Id'1-O-cra'sIS  (-kra'sTs).  71.     [NL.]     Idiocrasy. 
Id'i-OC'ra-sy  (Td/T-Qk'ra-sy-),?;./  pi.  lDioca.4siEs(-6Tz), 

[Idio-  +  Gr.  *fpa(r(5  a  mixture,  fr.  Ktpavvvyai  to  mix  :  cf. 
F.  idiocrasie.]  Peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  that  tem- 
perament, or  state  of  constitution,  which  is  pecuhar  to 
a  person ;  idiosyncrasy. 

Id'i-0-crat'lc  (-o-kfat'Tk),  )  a.     Peculiar  in   constitn- 

Id'i-0-crat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  tion  or  temperament ; 
idiosyncratic. 

Id'1-o-cy  (Tdl-o-sJ'))  ^-  [From  idiot :  cf.  Gr.  ISuoTeia. 
uncouthness,  want  of  education,  fr.  ifiiwTT;?.  See  Idiot, 
and  cf.  Idiotcy.]  The  condition  or  qu.'Uity  of  being  an 
idiot ;  absence,  or  marked  deficiency,  of  sense  and  intel- 
ligence. 

I  will  undertake  to  convict  a  man  of  idiocf/.  if  he  can  not  we 
the  proof  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  tn  two  right 
angles.  >".  jr.  Rot^rtton. 

Id'l-o-cy-cloph'a-noug  (Td'T-o-st-kiBfa-uus),*?.  [idiO' 

-f-  Gr.  kukAos  circle  -f-  ^aiifadai.  to  appear.]  {Crystal- 
log.)  Same  as  Idiophanofs. 

Id'1-o-e-lec'trtc  (-e-I^k'trTk),  a.  [Idio- +  electric  .- 
cf.  F.  idioelectripte.]  {Physics)  Electric  by  virtue  of  its 
own  peculiar  properties  ;  capable  of  becoming  electrified 
by  friction  ;  —  opposed  to  anelectric.  —  n.  An  idioelec- 
tric  substance. 

Id'i;0-gTaph  (tdT-o-grif),  n.  [Gr.  lhi6ypa(i>o<:  auto- 
graphic; I6tos  one's  owu  -f  ypai^nv  to  write.]  A  mark 
or  signature  peculiar  to  an  individual;  a  trade-mark. 
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'   Id'l-O-graph'lc  (Td/i-o-prSfTk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

M'i-O-graph'lC-al  (-T-kc/l),  (      to  au  idioKraiili. 

Id^l-Ol'a-try  (id'I-Ol'a-trJ),  n.  [Idio-  -)-  Gr.  AaTpeueij- 
to  worship.]     Self-worship  ;  excessive  self-esteem. 

Idl-om  (id'T-iim),  n.  [F.  idiame,  L.  idioma^  fr.  Gr. 
tZLuifxa.^  fr.  I61QVV  to  make  a  person's  own,  to  make  proper 
or  peculiar,  fr.  t3ios  oue's  owu,  proper,  peculiar;  prob. 
akiu  to  the  reflexive  pronoun  o5,  oT,  e,  and  to  eo?,  6s,  one's 
own,  L.  suus^  and  to  E.  so.']  1.  The  syntactical  or  struc- 
tural form  peculiar  to  any  language  ;  the  genius  or  cast 
of  a  language. 

Hinm  may  be  emploved  loosely  and  figuratively  as  a  syno- 
nym of  lan^age  or  dialect,  but  in  ita  proper  sense  it  signihes 
the  totality  of  the  general  rules  of  construction  which  character- 
ize the  syntax  of  a  particular  language  and  distuiguish  »  iroin 
other  tongueg.  •'■  "-  J'ti''-'"- 

Cjr  idiom  is  meant  the  use  of  words  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
particular  language.  ''■  ■"■  -»««""a". 

He  fullowed  their  lansuage  [the  Latin],  hut  did  not  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours.  Uryaeii. 

2.  An  expression  conforming  or  appropriate  to  the 
peculiar  structural  form  of  a  language  ;  in  extended  use, 
an  expression  sanctioned  by  iisape,  having  a  sense  pecul- 
iar to  itself  and  not  agreeing  with  the  logical  sense  of 
its  structural  form ;  also,  the  phrase  forms  peculiar  to  a 
particular  author. 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  tench, 

And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech.  Prior. 

Sometimes  we  identify  the  words  with  the  object  — though 

by  courtesy  of  idiom  rather  than  in  strict  propriety  of  language. 

""  Coleridge. 

Every  good  writer  ha3  much  idiom.  Landor. 

It  13  not  by  means  of  rules- that  such  idioms  as  the  following 

are  made  current :  "  I  can  JHo^e 'ioMi/13  of  it."  '■  lie  ""f'i's  his 

eubject  liome."    l>riiden.    "It  is  that  within  us  i\\a.l  makes  for 

righteousness."    M^ Arnold.  OosUvick  (Eng.  Gram.'). 

3.  Bialect ;  a  variant  form  of  a  language. 

Syn.  —  Dialect.  —  Idiom,  Dialect.  The  idioms  of  a 
laneuage  beloiig  to  its  very  structure ;  its  di'dcrts  are 
Tarieties  of  expression  ingrafted  upon  it  in  ditterent  lo- 
calities or  by  different  professions.  Each  county  of  Eug- 
land  has  some  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  so  have  most 
-of  the  professions,  while  the  great  idioms  of  the  language 
are  everywhere  the  same.    See  Language. 

M'l-O-mat'iC  (Td'T-o-mStlk),  \  a.      [Gr.  iSiaj/iaTtKO?.] 
Id  l-O-mafiC-al  (-i-kal),  )     Of  or  pertainiug  to,  or 

conforming  to,  the  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage; as,  an  idiomatic  meaning;  an  idiomatic  phrase. 
— Id'i-o-maric-al-ly,  "(^'•■ 

Id'l-O-mor'phlc  (-mSr'flk),  a.     Idiomorphous. 

Id'l-O-mor'pllOlia  (-mor'fils),  a.  [Gr.  tSiojuop^o?  of 
peculiar  form  ;  161.09  peculiar  -j-  fiop(}n}  form.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  form  of  its  own. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  Appearing  in  distinct  crystals; — said 
of  tlie  mineral  constituents  of  a  rock. 

Id'l-O-mus'CU-lar  (-miisTiii-ler),  a.  {^Idio-  -|-  m.usC7i- 
-Cr.]  {Physiol.)  Applied  to  a  semipermanent  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle,  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritant. 

Id'i-0-pa-thet'iC  (-pa-thSt'ik),  a.     Idiopathic.     [72.] 

Id'i-0-patll'lc  (-path'Tk),  ^a.      [Cf.    F.   idinpnthiqnr.1 

Id'1-O-paUi'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )  {Med.)  Pertiiining  to  idi- 
opathy ;  characterizing  a  disease  arising  primarily,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  some  other  disease  or  injury  ;  — 
opposed  to  symptomatic,  sympathetic,  and  traumatic. 
— Id'1-o-path'lG-ai-ly,  ndv. 

Idl-Op'a-tliy  (Td'T-Sp'a-thy),  n. ;  pi.  ImoPATraES 
(-thtz),  [Gr.  iSiOTrdfleui ;  tSios  proper,  peculiar  -|- 
Traeeii',  TTaox^iv,  to  suft'er  :  cf.  F.  idiopathic.^  1.  A  pe- 
culiar, or  individual,  characteristic  or  aftectiou. 

All  men  arc  ko  full  of  their  own  fancies  and  idiojiaf/des.  that 
they  scarce  have  the  civihty  to  interchange  any  words  wiili  a 
•tranger.  It.  H.  More. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  state  or  condition  not  preceded 
or  occasioned  by  any  other  disease ;  a  primary  disease. 

Idl-Oph'a-noas  (-5f'4-nus),  a.  {Idio-  -h  <ttaii'€(T6ai.  to 
appear.]  (CryslaUog.)  Exhibiting  interference  figures 
without  the  aid  of  a  polariscope,  as  certain  crystals. 

Id'l-O-plasm  (id'i-o-pl3z'm),  n.   {Biol.)  Same  as  Idio- 

PLASMA. 

II  Id'l-O-plas'ma  (-pLtz'tnd),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  t5to?  prop- 
er, peculiar -f  nAdo-fia  a  fonu,  mold.]  {BioL)  That  por- 
tion of  the  cell  protopl:i.sm  which  is  the  seat  of  all  active 
chauges,  and  which  carries  on  the  fimction  of  hereditary 
transmission;  —  distinnuLshed  from  the  other  portion, 
which  is  termed  nutritive.  pUisma.     See  Hygroplasm. 

Id'l-O-re-pOl'Blve  (-re-piil'sTv),  a.  [Idio-  -\~  repiilsivc.'] 
Repulsive  by  itself ;  as,  the  ii/iorepufsive  power  of  heat. 

Idl-O-syn'ora-sy  (-sTn'kra-sj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Idiosyncra- 
fliEs  (-sl2),  [Gr.  iSiocruyKpoo'ta ;  iScos  proper,  peculiar 
-{-  ovyKpatri';  a.  mixing  togetlier,  fr.  avyKepaufvvai  to  mix 
together ;  avv  with  -f-  Kfpavvvvai,  to  mix  ;  cf.  F.  idiosyu' 
.crasie.  See  Idiom,  and  Crasis.]  A  peculiarity  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  constitution  or  temperament;  a  charac- 
teristic belonging  to,  and  liistinguishing,  an  individual ; 
characteristic  susccptibihty  ;  idiocrasy ;  eccentricity. 

The  individual  mind  .  .  .  takes  its  tone  from  the  idioajmcra- 
aita  of  the  body.  /.  Taylor. 

Id'l-O-syn-crat'lc  (-sTn-krat'Tk),  )  a.   Of  peculiar  tein- 

Id  I-0-syn-crat'lc-al  (-T-k«I),  f  per  or  disposition 
belong; tilt,'  to  one's  peculiar  and  individual  character. 

Id'l-Ot  Ud'I-5t),  n.  [F.  idiot,  L.  idiota  un  uneducated, 
JKuorant,  ill-informed  iierson,  Gr.  iSmiTTj?,  also  and  orig., 
a  private  person,  not  holding  public  office,  fr.  iStoc  prop- 
er, peculiar.  Sec  Idiom.]  1.  A  man  in  private  station, 
OS  distinguished  from  one  holding  a  public  oflBce.    [Obs.'] 

St.  AuMtin  affirmed  that  tlic  plain  placoa  of  Scripture  are  fiiffi- 
cicnt  to  ull  laica,  and  all  idioln  or  pnvutc  pcrftonH.      Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  An  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  fiimple  person,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  educated  ;  an  ignoranuis.     [Obs.] 

Chrlit  wan  rocoived  of  idiotn,  of  the  vulirnr  people,  and  of  the 
•Implcr  Hort,  while  he  was  rr^octcd,  d<"fipiRed,  and  persecuted 
evfn  (i>  death  by  the  high  prichtB,  lawyers,  acribe*,  doctor:*,  and 
mbbis.  C.  Jilount. 

3.  A  human  being  deirtitute  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectual powcrn,  whether  connnnital,  dcvfilopmental,  or 
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accidental ;  commonly,  a  person  without  iinderfitanding 
from  birth  ;  a  natural  fool ;  a  natural ;  an  innocent. 
Life  ...  is  a  tale 
Told  bv  an  vliot,  full  of  sound  and  fur}', 
Siynlfyics  nothing.  .SA"*."- 

4.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach. 

Weencst  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dam.  ?    Cfiaucr. 

Id'1-ot-cy  (tdT-ot-s5-),n.    [Cf.  Idiocy.]    Idiocy.    [R.] 

Id'i-Ot-ed  (-5t-6dJ,  (I.  Rendered  idiotic;  befooled. 
[7^.]  Tejnnj.mn. 

Id'l-O-ther'mlC   (Td't-o-ther'mTk).  a.      [Idio- -\- thcr- 

ic]  Self-heating  ;  warmed,  as  the  body  of  an  animal, 
by  jirocesses  going  on  within  itself. 

Id'i-Ot'ic  (-5t'Tk),       (  a.     [L.    idioticus  ipnorant.  Gr. 

Id'i-Ot'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )  iStcuTiKoy :  cf.  F.  idiotiqne. 
See  Idiot.]     1.  Common  ;  simple.     [Obs.]      Blackirall. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  idiot;  characterised  by 
idiocy;  foolish;  fatuous;  as,  an  idiotic  person,  speech, 
laugh,  or  action. 

Id'1-Ot'ic-al-ly.  adv.     In  an  idiotic  manner. 

Idi-Otl-COn  (-St'T-kou),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i5ni)TiKds 
belonging  to  a  private  man,  private.  See  Idiot.]  A 
dictionary  of  a  particular  dialect,  or  of  the  vrords  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country  ;  a  glossary. 

Id'i-Ot-lsh  (id'T-ot-Tsh),  a.     Like  an  idiot ;  foolish. 

Id'l-Ot-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  idiotismc^  L.  idioHsmus 
tlie  way  or  fasliiou  of  a  private  person,  the  common  or 
vulgar  manner  of  speaking,  Gr.  i5ia]Ttuju.os,  fr.  i5injTt^''eii' 
to  put  into  or  use  conmiou  language,  fr.  tStoJTTj?.  See 
Idiot.]  1.  An  idiom  ;  a  form,  mode  of  expression,  or 
signification,  peculiar  to  a  language. 

Scholars  sometimes  give  terminations  and  idioUsms,  suitable 
to  their  native  language,  unto  words  newly  invented.    M.  Bale. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  or  mental  capacity ;  idiocy ; 
foolishness. 

Worse  than  mere  ignorance  or  idiotism.    Shaftesbury. 
The  rnnning  tliat  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiotism.  Hammond. 

Id'1-ot-lze  (-iz),  V.  i.    To  become  stupid.     [K.] 

Id'1-Ot-ry  (-ry),  n.     Idiocy.     [R.]         Bp.  Warbitrton. 

Fdle  (i'd'l),  a.  {Compar.  Idler  (I'dler) ;  superl. 
Idlest  (i'dlgst).]  [OE.  idrl,  AS.  f</f^  vain,  empty,  use- 
less ;  akin  to  OS.  Jdah  D.  ijdel,  OHG.  Ital  vain,  empty, 
mere,  G.  eitel,  Dan.  &  Sw.  idel  mere,  pure,  and  prob.  to 
Gr.    Idapog  clear,   pure,   aiOtiy  to   burn.     Cf.    Ether.] 

1.  Of  no  account ;  useless ;  vain ;  trifling ;  unprofit- 
able; thoughtless;  silly;  barren.  *' Deserts  I'rf/e."  Shak. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  pive  account 

thereol  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Jlutt.  xii.  ."i(J. 

iJown  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  Milton. 

This  idle  story  became  important.  Macaulay. 

2.  Not  called  into  active  service ;  not  turned  to  ap- 
propriate use  ;  unemployed  ;  as,  idle  hours. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung.         Milton. 

3.  Not  employed  ;  unoccupied  with  business  ;  inactive  ; 
doing  nothing ;  as,  idle  workmen. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?    Matt.  xx.  0. 

4.  Given  to  rest  and  ease ;  averse  to  labor  or  employ- 
ment ;  lazy  ;  slothful ;  as,  an  idle  fellow. 

6.  Light-headed;  foolish.     {_Obs.]  Ford. 

Idle  pulley  (Mach.\  a  pulley  that  rests  upon  a  belt  to 

tighten  it ;  a  pulley  that 


only  guides  a  belt  and 
is  not  used  to  transmit 
power.  — Idle  wheel 
(Mach.\  a  gear  wlieel 
placed  between  two 
others,  to  transfer  mo- 
tion from  one  to  the 
other  without  changing 
the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion.—  In  idle,  in  vain. 
[Obs.]  "  God  saith,  thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord  God  in  idlr.^''  Chnncrr. 
Syn,  — Unoccupied  ;  unemployed;  vacant;  inactive; 
indolent ;  sluggish ;  slothful ;  useless  ;  ineffectual ;  futile ; 
frivolous  ;  vam  ;  trifling  ;  unprofitable ;  unimportant.  — 
Idle,  Indolent,  Lazy.  A  propensity  to  inaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  each  of  these  words ;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  dcCTee  of  this  characteristic.  Indolent  denotes  an 
habitual  love  of  ease,  a  settled  dislike  of  movement  or 
effort ;  idle,  is  opposed  to  busy,  and  denotes  a  dislike  of 
contimious  exertion.  Lazn  is  a  stronger  and  more  con- 
temptuous term  than  indolent. 

Fdle.  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  J).  Idled  (I'd'ld);  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Idling  (i'dlTng).]  To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction, 
or  without  being  employed  in  business.  Shnk. 

I'dle,  1'.  t.  To  spend  in  idleness;  to  waste;  to  con- 
sume;—often  followed  by  away;  as,  to  idle  away  an 
hour  or  a  day. 

I'dle-head'ed  (i'd'I-h6d'Sd),  n.  1.  Foolish;  stupid. 
[Obs.]     "  The  .superstitious  idle-headed  eld."  Shak. 

2.  Dnliri.nis;  infatu.ited.     [Obs.]  VEstranyc. 

I'dle-ness.  n.  [AS.  ulelnes.]  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  bping  idle  (in  the  various  senses  of  that  word) ;  nse- 
lessness  ;  f  ruitlossness  ;  triviality  ;  inactivity  ;  laziness. 

Syn.— Inaction  ;  indolence;  sluggislmess  ;  sloth. 

I'dle-pat'ed (-pat'Sd), rt.  Idle-headed;  stupid.  [Obs.] 

I'dler  (i'dler),  n.  1.  One  who  idles;  one  who  8i)onds 
his  tiiiH-  in  inaction  ;  a  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard. 

2.  {Xdut.)  One  who  has  constant  day  duties  on  board 
ship,  and  keeps  no  regular  watch.  Totten. 

3.  (Mach.)  An  idle  wheel  or  pulley.  See  under  Idlr. 
I'dless  \  (i'dlSs),  n.  Idleness.  [Archaic]  "  In 
rdlesse )     ydles.-ie.^''  Spenser. 

And  nn  idhirn-  all  the  day 

HcKuie  u  winidonng  »trenm.       Mrs.  liroimitiq. 

I'dly  (I'dlJ),  «//)'.  In  an  idle  manner;  inelTcctually  ; 
vainly;  lazily;  cimdessly ;  (OA.t.)  foolishly. 

Id'O-crase  (Td'ft-kriis;  277),  n.  [Gr.  tttw  form  + 
Kpao-t?  mixture,  fr.  Ktpavvvvai  to  mix  ;  cf.  F.  idocrase.] 
{Min.)  Same  as  VEsrviANiTE. 

I'dol  (i'dol),  n.  [OK.  idnle,  V.  idole, 1j.  idolnm^tr. 
Gr.  t1£ui\ov,  fr.  ct5os  that  which  is  seen,  the  form,  shape, 
figure,  fr.  iSrlu  to  see.      Sec  Wit,  and  cf.   Eidolon.] 


I'   FAITH 

1.  An  image  or  representation  of  anything.    [^Obs.'J 

Do  her  adore  with  Bacred  n-verenee. 

As  Ih"  idol  of  her  maktr's  great  magnificence.    Spenser. 

2.  An  image  of  a  divinity ;  a  representation  or  symbol 
of  a  deity  or  any  other  being  or  thing,  made  or  used  as 
an  object  of  worship ;  a  similitude  of  a  false  god. 

That  they  should  not  worahip  devils,  and  idols  of  cold. 

R.-V.  IX.  20. 

3.  That  on  which  the  affections  are  strongly  (often 
excessively)  set ;  an  object  of  passionate  devotion ;  a  per- 
son or  thing  greatly  loved  or  adored. 

The  soldier's  god  and  people's  idol.  DeiiJiam. 

4.  A  false  notion  or  conception ;  a  fallacy.        Bacon. 

The  idols  o£  preconceived  opinion.  CuIeruJge. 

I'dO-las'tre  (i'do-lSs'ter),  71.  [OF.,  for  idolatre.]  An 
idolater.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

I-dol'a-ter  ( i-dol'a-ter).  n.  [F.  idolatre  :  cf.  L.  idolola- 
tres,  Gr.  ciSuAoAaTpT)?.  See  Idolatry.]  1.  A  worshiper 
of  idols  ;  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  images,  statues, 
or  representations  of  anything  made  by  hands  ;  one  who 
worships  as  a  deity  that  wliich  is  not  God  ;  a  pagan. 

2>  An  adorer  ;  a  great  admirer. 

Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.    Bp.  Ifurd. 

I-dol'a-trcSB  (-tres),  n.     A  female  worshiper  of  idols. 

I'do-lat'ric-al  (i'do-iat'rl-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  idolatrique.] 
Idolatrous.      [Obs.] 

I-dol'a-trlze  (t-dSl's^triz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Idola- 
TRizED  (-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Idolateizisg  (-tri'zTug).] 
To  worship  idols ;  to  pay  idolatrous  worship. 

I-dOl'a-trlze,  v.  t.    To  make  an  idol  of;  to  Idolize. 

I-dOl'a-trous  (-trus),  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idol- 
atry ;  i):utakuig  of  the  nature  of  idolatry ;  given  to  idola- 
try or  the  worship  of  false  gods  ;  as,  tdo/a/ro«5  sacrifices. 
[Josiah]  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests.    2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

2.  Consisting  in,  or  partaking  of,  an  excessive  attach- 
ment or  reverence  ;  as,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity. 

I-dol'a-trouB-ly,  adv.    In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

I-dol'a-try  (-trj),  n.  ;pl.  Idolatries  (-trTz).  [F.  idola- 
trie,  LL.  idolatria,  L.  idololatria,  fr.  Gr.  ei5tuAo.\arpeta; 
el&ia\ov  idol  -f-  Aarpeia  service.]  1,  The  worship  of 
idols,  images,  or  anj'thing  which  is  not  God ;  the  worsliip 
of  false  gods. 

Uis  eve  surveved  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienaled  Judah.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive  attachment  or  veneration  for  anything ; 
respect  or  love  which  borders  on  adoration.  Shak. 

I'dol-ish  (i'd51-Tsh),  a.    Idolatrous.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

I'dol-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.     The  worship  of  idols.     [Obs.] 

I'dol-isti  7'.     A  worshiper  of  idols.     [Obs.]      Milton. 

rdol-ize  (-iz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Idolized  (-izd);  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Idolizing  (-i'zTng).]  1.  To  make  an  idol  of  ; 
to  pay  idolatrous  worship  to ;  as,  to  idolize  the  sacred 
bull  in  Egypt. 

2.  To  love  to  excess ;  to  love  or  reverence  to  adoration  ; 
as,  to  lilolizc  gold,  children,  a  hero. 

I'dol-ize,  V.  i.     To  practice  idolatry.     [iJ.] 

To  idolize  after  the  manner  of  EgJ'pt.       Fairhaim. 

I'dol-Vzer  (-i'zir),  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  the 
point  of  reverence  ;  an  idolater. 

I-dOl^O-ClaSt  (t-dol'o-kiast),  n.  [Gr.  elSuikov  idol  -j- 
(cAar-  t'l  break.}     A  breaker  of  idols;  an  iconoclast. 

I-doVo-graph'ic-al  (-gr5£'i-kal),  a.    [Idol  -f-  -graph.'] 

De^:criptive  of  idols.      [R.]  Southey. 

I'dOl-OUS  (i'dol-us),  a.    Idolatrous.     [O&i.]         Bale. 

I-dO'ne-ous  (t-do'ne-us),  a.  [L.  idonettsT]  Appro- 
priate;  suitable;  proper;  fit;  adequate.     [E.] 

An  ercK--iastical  benefice  .  -  .  ought  to  be  conferred  on  an 
idoiitous  per>on.  j^^li.ffe. 

Id-or'gan  (Id-Sr'gan),  n.  [Gr.  e?6o?  form  -h  E.  or- 
gan.] (Biol.)  A  morphological  unit,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  plastids,  which  does  not  possess  the  positive 
character  of  the  person  or  stock,  in  distinction  from  the 
physiological  organ  or  Morgan.     See  M^irphon. 

id'ri-a-line   (Td'rl-a-lTn),  i  n.      [Cf.     F.     idrialine.] 

Id'ri-a-lite  (Td'ri-a-lit),  (  {Min.)  A  bituminous 
substance  obtained  from  the  mercury  mines  of  Idria, 
where  it  occiu"s  mixed  with  cinnabar. 

Id^U-me'an  (id'il-me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an- 
cient Idiauea,  or  Edom-  in  Western  Asia.  — ?i.  An  in- 
habitant of  Idumea;  an  Edomite. 

I'dyl  (i'dil),  H.  [L.  idyl/in?}),  Gr.  eifiuAXioi',  fr.  ciios 
form  ;  literally,  a  little  form  or  inuige  :  cf.  F.  idylle.  See 
Idol.]  A  short  poem  ;  properly,  a  short  pastoral  poem  ; 
as,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  ;  also,  any  poem,  especially  a 
narrative  or  descriptive  poem,  written  in  an  elevated 
and  highly  finished  style  ;  also,  by  extension,  any  artless 
and  easily  flowing  description,  either  in  poetry  or  prose, 
of  simple,  ru.stic  life,  of  pastoral  scenes,  and  the  like. 
[Written  also  idyll.] 

Wordsworth's  solcmn-thoughtcd  idyl.    Mrs.  lirowniug. 
His  [GoldsinilU's]  lovely  idyl  of  the  Vicar's  home.  F.  Ilarriton. 

I-dyl11C  (t-dTl'lTk),  a.     Of  or  belouKing  to  idyls. 

1.  e.     Abbroviation  of  Latin  id  est,  tliat  is. 

If  (Tf),  conj.  [OE.  if,  gi/j  AS.  gif;  akin  to  OFries. 
^ffy  ffef,  efy  OS.  ef,  of,  D.  of,  or,  whether,  if,  G.  ob 
whether,  if,  OHG.  oba,  ibv,  Icel.  cf,  Goth.  i6/(,  ibai,  an 
interrogative  particle  ;  properly  a  case  form  of  a  noun 
meaning,  doubt  (cf.  OHG.  iba  doubt,  condition,  Icel.  7/, 
ef,  ijl,  efi),  and  therefore  orig.  meaning,  on  condition 
that.]  1.  In  case  tlmt ;  granting,  allowing,  or  supposing 
that;  —  introducing  a  condition  or  supposition. 
TisiphonCjthat  oft  Iiaflt  heard  my  prayer, 
AhhiHt,  i/"  CEdipuB  deacrvc  thy  cure.  Popr. 

7/*thou  ho  tha  Son  of  God,  commniid  that  these  etoncB  be 
mode  bread.  ^lalt.  iv.  3. 

2.  Whether ;  —  in  dependent  questions. 

rncertain  u'by  augury  or  chance.  Dryden. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four.  Prior, 

Ab  If,  But  If.    See  under  As,  But. 

I'  faith'  (T  fiith').     In  faith  ;  indeed ;  truly.        Shak. 
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IFERE 

I-lere'  (T-fei').  aJv.  [Corrupted  fr.  in  /erp.]  To- 
gether.    lOliS.]  Chaucer. 

Ig'a-SU'rlc  (Is'il-su'rlk),  «.  [See  loAauuiNE.] 
iCheni.)  iVrtiiiiiiiiff  to,  or  obtained  from,  mix  voniicu 
or  St.  Igiuitiiiw's  bean  ;  nn^  igasiiric  •ah'mX. 

Ig'a-SU'rlne  (tg'A^Hu'rlu  or  -ren),  v.  [Malay  itjasura 
the  mix  vomica.]  {('hem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  nux 
vomica,  and  extracted  as  a  white  cryHtalline  substance. 

Ig'loo  (T^'loo),  n.     1.  An  Eskimo  hiiow  houne, 

2.  {Z(jul.)  A  cavity,  or  excavation,  made  in  the  enow 
iy  a  seal,  over  itw  bri-athiufi  hole  in  tiic  ice. 

Ig-na'tlus  bean'  tlg-na'aliua  ben').  {Bot.)  See  Saint 
Jgn<ttiiis\'!  hraii,  uikIit  Saint. 

Ig'ne-OUS  (i^^'nf-us),  (/,.  [L.  igneus,  fr.  innia  fire; 
allied  to  Skr.  n<iiii,  Lith.  iigais,  OSlav.  ogiw.'}  1.  Tcr- 
tainiiip  to,  or  having'  tlio  nature  of,  tire ;  containing  tiro  ; 
rescmbliiiK  fii""  ;  iiH,  a.n  i gar  oris  appearance. 

2.  (f-rfti/.)  Iteuulting  from,  or  produced  by,  tlie  action 
of  tirt' ;  as,  lavas  and  basalt  are  igneous  rocks. 

Ig-nes'COnt  (Tg-nGs'smt),  a.  [L.  igncscc7is,  p.  pr.  of 
ignrsrrn'  to  become  inflamed,  fr.  ignis  tire:  cf.  F.  ig- 
nesr^'iif.']  Emitting  aparka  of  fire  when  struck  with 
steel;  f^iiiitiilutiiiK  ;  a.s,  imn^scaif.  fitouea. 

Ig-nlC'0-llst  (Tg-nTk'o-list),  7i.  [L.  ignis  firo  + 
■  colff  to  u  oinJiip. )    A  worshiper  of  tire.     [A*.J 

Ig-nll'er-ous  (Ig-ntfer-us),  a.  [L.  ignifer ;  ignis 
£re  -\- frrre  to  bear.]     Producing  five.     [A'.]         Bluant. 

Ig-nli'lU-OUS  (-lu-fis),  a.  [L.  ignijhtns  ;  ignis  fire  + 
JluiTe  to  rtow.  ]     Flowing  with  fire.     [06.f.]     t'ockentm. 

Ig'ni-ly  (Tg'nl-ti),  v.  l.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  loNiFiED 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  S:.  vb.  71.  loNiFViNO  (-fl'Tiig).]  [L,  if/nis  fire 
~h  -/.'/■}     Tu  form  into  fire.     [/^.]  Stukeley. 

Ig-IUg'e-noUfl  (ig-nTj'£-nus),  a.  [L.  ignige7ias ;  ig- 
nis fire  -f-  gnin-e^  ■'//V/nere,  to  beget,  produce.]  Pro- 
ducid  by  tlie  action  of  fire,  as  lava,     [/e.] 

Ig-nlp'o-tence  {-iiip'6-tfns),  n.   Power  over  fire.   [7?.] 

Ig-nip'0-t6nt  (-tent),  a,  [L.  ig7iipotens ;  ig7iis  fire  -f- 
potais  powerful.]     Presiding  over  tire  ;  also,  fiery. 

Vulcan  is  called  the  power  iptiipofeiit.  Pope. 

II  Ig'niS  fat'U-US  (Tg'uTs  fat'G-us) ;  pi.  Ignes  fatui 
(Tg'nez  fat'u-i).  [L.  ignis  fire  -\-fainiis  foolish.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  its  tendency  to  mislead  travelers.]  1.  A 
phosphorescent  light  that  appears,  in  the  niglit,  over 
marshy  grounds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by 
some  inflannnable  gas  ;  —  popularly  called  also  Will- 
wit  h-ihe-tvi.^p,  or  Will-o^-the-wisp^  and  Jack- wit h-a-laii- 
.tern,  or  Jack-a''-hmtern. 

2.  Fig. :  A  misleading  influence  ;  a  decoy. 

Scored  and  guided  by  the  iijnis/atmi:^  of  popular  superstition. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Ig-nite'  (Tg-nit'),  t'.  A  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ignited  ;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  n.  Igniting.]  [L.ignif'/s,  p.  p.  ot  ignire.  to  ig- 
nite, fr.  igni.s- tire.  See  Igneous.]  1.  To  kindle  or  set 
on  fire  ;  as,  to  ignite  paper  or  wood. 

2.  {C'hem.)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  intense  heat; 
to  heat  strongly  ;  —  often  said  of  incombustible  or  in- 
fusible substances  ;  as,  to  ignite  iron  or  platinum. 

Ig-nlte'.  V.  i.     To  take  fire  ;  to  begin  to  burn. 

Ig-nlt'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  «.     Capable  of  being  ignited. 

Ig-ni'tion  (Tg-nTsh'un),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  ignition.']  1.  The 
act  of  igniting,  kividling,  or  setting  on  fire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited  or  kindled.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ig-nit'or  (Tg-nifer),  «.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
duces ignition  ;  especially,  a  contrivance  for  igniting  the 
powder  in  a  torpedo  or  the  like.     [Written  also  igniter.] 

Ig-niV'O-mous  (Tg-uTv'o-miis),  a.  [L.  ignivomus; 
ignis  fire  -f  romere  to  vomit.]     Vomiting  fire,      [i?.] 

Ig'no-bil'1-ty  (ig'no-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  ignobili/as  : 
■cf.  F.  ignohitite.]     Ignobleness.     \_Obs.^  Bale. 

Ig-noTjle  (ig-n5'b'l),  a.  [L.  ignohilis;  pref.  /»- not 
-f-  nobilisiiohhi  :  cf.  F.  ignoble.  See  In-  not,  and  Noble, 
•a.'j  1.  Of  low  birth  or  family;  not  noble;  not  illus- 
trious i  plebeian  ;  common  ;  humble. 

I  was  not  i^inohk'  of  descent.  Shah. 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignobli;  plants.  Shak. 

a.  Not  honorable,  elevated,  or  generous;  base. 

'T  is  but  a  base,  i'mohtr  mind. 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  u  bird  ciin  soar.        ShaX: 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignnbh-  strife.        Oraij. 

3.  {Zodl.)  Not  a  true  or  noble  falcon ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain hawks,  as  the  goshawk. 

Syn.  — Degenerate;  degraded;  mean;  base;  dishon- 
orable; reproachful;  disgraceful;  shameful;  scandal- 
ous; infamous. 

Ig-noO)!©,  '••  /.     To  make  ignoble.     lObs.]         Bacon. 

Ig-no'ble-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  ignoble. 

Ig-no'bly.  '"/'■.     In  an  ignoble  manner;  basely. 

Igno-min'l-OUS  (ig'no-mTna-us;  277),  a.     (h.  igno- 
miniosns:  cf.  F.  ignominieux.']     1.  Marked  with  igno- 
jniny ;  iucurrmg  public  disgrace ;  dishonorable ;  shameful. 
Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  nam. 

J  leu  ifjnominious.  Milton. 

2.  Deserving  ignominy ;  despicable. 

One  single,  obscure,  ignominious  projector.         Svift, 

3.  Humiliating;  degrading;  a.z^  ^.jx  igiiominions  judg- 
ment or  sentence.  Mncaulm/. 

Ig'no-mlnl-oos-ly,  ach\  In  an  ignominious  manner  ; 
disgracefully;  shamefully;  ingloriouwly. 

Ig'no-min-y  (Tg'ni-mTn-y)i  ?i-;  pi-  Ignominies  (-Tz). 
'[L.  ignommia  ignominy  (i.  e.,  a  deprivation  of  one's  good 
name) ;  t7i-  not  +  7iome7i  name  :  cf.  F.  igiiominie.  See 
In-  not,  and  Name.]  1.  Public  disgrace  or  dishonor ;  re- 
■proach ;  infamy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honor  after  their  de- 
feat ;  yours  with  iV/'CJ'Hniv  after  conquest.  Addison. 
Vice  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy.    Rambhr. 

7(7noHimtyis  the  infliction  of  such  evil  as  is  made  dishonorable, 
or  the  deprivation  of  such  good  as  is  made  honorable  by  the 
Com  mun  wealth.  Hobbes. 

2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace  ;  an  infamous  act. 

Syn.~  Opprobrium;  reproach;  dishonor. 
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ILL 


Ig'no-my  (Tg'n^-mJ),  n.     Ignominy.     [It.  &  Obs.]       ]     I-gtia'n(Hlon  rT-gwa'nft-d5nj,  n.  [/guana -\- Gr. oSovi, 

I  l>luf.h  l(»  tJiuik  upon  thiH  iunomy.  Shak.  |  66o'cTf«,  a  toulJi.  j      (/'alton.)    A  genua 

Ig'nO-ra'mUB  (Tg'nu-ra'miiH),  71.    |,L.,  we  are  ignorant.  |  *'^  gigantic  ln-rbivorouH  dinowmrH  hav- 


uncouscioua  or  unaware ;  — 
Drijden. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


See  iGNonK.J  1.  {Laiv)  We  are  ignorant ;  we  ignore;  — 
Uiing  the  word  formerly  written  on  a  bill  of  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury  when  tlierc  was  not  sufilcient  evidence 
to  warrant  them  in  finding  it  a  true  bill.  Tlie  phrase 
now  used  is,  ''No  bill,"  "No  true  bill,"  or  "Not  found," 
though  in  some  jurisdictionH  "Ignored  "  is  Ktill  used. 

Wharton  (Law  Did.).     Bum. 

2.  {pi.  loNouAMusEs  (-cz).)  A  Htupid,  igufjraut  person  ; 
a  vain  pretender  to  knowledge  ;  a  dunn-. 

.\ii  ti/ii"rii!nit.i  in  place  unil  jiuwi-r.  Souf/i. 

Ig^no-rance  (T^'um-r/uh),  71.     [F.,  fr.  L.  ignorantia.'} 

1.  Tim  condition  ot  being  ignorant;  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  general,  or  in  relutiun  to  a  particular  subject; 
the  state  of  being  uncdurated  or  uiiinfornied. 

finiiiinnr,'  in  (be  curui-  'il  (Jod, 
Knowledge  tlie  wnig  w)icrcwitli  we  lly  to  heaven.      Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  acquire 
knowledge  which  one  may  acquire  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
have.  Book  0/  Commo7i  Prayer. 

Invincible  ignorance  ( Th rvl. ),  ignoraiicQ  beyond  the  in- 
dividual's eontrol  and  for  which,  therefore,  lie  is  not  re- 
spon-sible  before  God. 

Ig'no-rant  (-rant),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ignorans^  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  ignorare  to  be  ignorant.  See  Ignore.]  1.  Desti- 
tute of  knowledge ;  uninstructed  or  uninformed ;  un- 
taught ;  unenlightened. 

Hl-  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  for  him 
to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  niuy  know  bu- 
eides.  Tillotsoii. 

2.  Unacquainted  with 
used  with  0/, 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame. 

3.  Unknown  ;  undiscovered.     [<56j.] 

Ignorant  concealment. 
Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

4.  Resulting  from  ignorance  ;  foolish  ;  silly. 

His  shipping. 
Poor  ignnrrint  baulilea  I  —  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  eg;,'t-(Hlls  moved.  Shak. 

^  Syn.— Uninstrutti'd  :  untaught;  unenlightened;  un- 
informed ;  uideann-d  ;  unlettered  ;  illiterate.—  Ionorakt, 
Illiterate.  Iij)i«nud  denotes  want  of  kuowledge,  either 
as  to  a  suigle  subject  or  information  in  geueral ;  illiterate 
refers  to  an  ignorance  of  letters,  or  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  reading  and  study.  Ln  the  Middle  Ages,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  liigher  classes  were  illiterate^  and  yet 
were  far  from  being  ignorant^  especially  in  regard  to  war 
and  other  active  pursuits. 

In  such  bus^iness 

Action  is  eloquence,  nnd  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 

More  learned  than  the  ears.  Shak. 

In  the  first  ages  nf  Christianity,  not  only  the  learned  and  the 

W1.SL-.  but  the  ignorant  oud  illiterate,  embraced  torments  and 

^'^■"Ih.  Tillot^on. 

Ig'no-rant,  n.    A  person  untaught  or  uninformed ; 
one  unlettered  or  unskilled  ;  an  ignoramus. 
Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  ignnntnts  to  preach  ?  Dcnham. 

Ig'no-rant-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  spirit  of  those  who 
extol  the  adv;iHtage  of  ignorance  ;  obscurantism. 

Ig^no-rant-lst,  7^.  One  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  an  obscurantist. 

Ig'no-rant-ly,  adv,  in  an  ignorant  manner  ;  without 
knowledge  ;  inadvertently. 

Whom  therefore  ye  iguoranthj  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you.  ^lWsxvii.23. 

Ig-nore'  (Tg-nor'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ignored 
(-uord') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ignoring.]  [L.  ig7iorare  ;  pref. 
i7i-  not  -j-  the  root  of  gvarus  knowing,  nn.scrre  to  become 
acquainted  with.  See  Know,  and  cf.  Narrate.]  1.  To 
be  ignor.ant  of  or  not  acquainted  with.     [Archaic'] 

Phih.snphy  would  soHdIy  bi^  established,  if  men  wouM  more 
carefully  distinguish  thobc  things  that  they  know  from  thuse 
that  they  ignore.  Jiui/le. 

2.  (Larv)  To  throw  out  or  reject  as  false  or  un- 
grounded; —said  of  a  bill  rejected  by  a  grand  jury  for 
want  of  evidence.     See  Ignoramts. 

3.  Hence:  To  refuse  to  take  notice  of  ;  to  shut  the  eyes 
to  ;  not  to  recognize  ;  to  disregard  willfully  and  cause- 
lessly ;  as,  to  ig7iore  certain  facts;  to  ig7iorc  the  pres- 
ence of  an  objectionable  person. 

Ignoring  Italv  under  our  feet. 

And  seeing  things  before,  behind,     ^frs.  liroicning. 

Ig-nos'Ci-We  (Tg-n5s'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  igjwscibilis,  fr. 
ig7wscere  to  pardon,  lit.,  not  to  wish  to  know  ;  pref.  in- 
not  -f-  g7>oscere,  noscere,  to  leani  to  know.  See  In-  not, 
and  Know.]     Pardonable.     [Ob.f.]  Bailey. 

Ig-note'  (Tg-nof),  a.  [L.  ignotus ;  pref,  in-  not  4" 
gnotus,  notusy  known,  p.  p.  of  gnoscere,  7ioscer€,  to  learn 
to  know.]  Unknown.  [Obs.]  Sir  B^.  Sa7idi/s.  —  n.  One 
who  is  unknown.     Bp.  JIacket. 

I-gua'na  (T-gwa'nS.;  277),  w.    [Sp.  igf^ana,  from  the 
native  name  in  Hayti.    Cf.  Gua- 
na.]    (Zool.)  Any  species  of  the^^ 
genus  Iguana,  a  genus  of  large  ^J 
American  lizards  of  the  "^^i 

family  Iguanidif.  They 
are  arboreal  in  their  hab- 
its, usually  green  in  color, 
and  feed  chiefly  upon 
fruits. 

0^^The  common  igua-  'J 
na  (A  tubprcnlata)  of  the 
West  _  Indies  and  South 
America  is  sometimes  five 
feet  long.  Its  flesh  is  high- 
ly prized  as  food.  The 
horned  iguana!/,  inmutn) 
has  a  conical  horn  between  the  eyes. 

I-gna'nl-an  (-nT-an),  a.  {Z06I.)  Resembling,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  iguana. 

I-gua'llld  (-nid),  a,    {Zodl.)  Same  as  Iguakoid. 


Iguana  (/.  tubcrcitlata). 
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ing  a  birdlike  pelvis  and  large  hind  lege 
with  three-toed  feet  ca]>able  of  Hupi^rt- 
ing  the  entire  body.  It«  teeth  r<;r,eii,- 
ble  those  of  tbo  iguana,  whence  its  nam.  - 
Several  Hpecies  an-  known,  mohtly  fron 
the  Weahien  of  Kngland  and  Kurop. . 
See  Jll'i.strulii.i,  ki  Appendix. 

I-gUa'n(Hlont  (-"innt),  a.  (Palcon.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  llie  genus  Iguano- 
don. 

I-gua'nold  (-noid),  a.  [Iguana  -f 
-oi'/.]  (Zool.)  I'ertaining  to  the  /gua- 
jii,/.i .  _  7,.     One  of  the  IguaTiidif. 

ni-lang'-lh-lang'  (J-'iiing'-t-iang'), 
71.  [Malayan,  Ih.wer  of  tlo«erH.T  A  rich,  powerful  per- 
fume, obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  floweru  of 
Cannnga  o'/o7ata^  au  East  Indian  tree.  [AIao  written 
ylang-i/hi/ig.'j  ^ 

r  Dl-ram'  (c-ram'),  n.  The  peculiar  dress  worn  by 
pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

Ik(Ik),;.m/i.     [Seel.]     I.     [Obs.]    Piers  Plowman. 

t-lf  '  The  Northern  dialectic  form  of  /,  in  Early  English, 
corresponding  to  ich  of  the  Southern. 

n-  (T1-).  A  fonu  of  the  prefixes  in-,  not,  and  in~,  in, 
among.     See  In-. 

IleUl), »'.    [A^.egh]  Ear  of  com.   [Obs.]  Ainsworth. 

lie,  11.    [See  Alsle.]    An  aisle.    [Obs.]  If.  Swinburne, 

lie,  11.     [See  Isle.]     An  isle.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

n'e-ac  (Tl't-ak),  «.  [See  Ileum.]  1.  (.4na/.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ileum.     [Written  also  iliac] 

2.  Si-e  Iliac,  1.     [IL] 

Heac  pasBion.    (Mrd.)  See  Ileus. 

n'e-o-cae'cal  (Il'e.ft-se'kwl),  a.  [Ileum  -}-  cxcal.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ileum  and  cx-cum. 

II'e-0-col'ic  (-k5inrk),  a.  iA7iat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
ileum  and  colon  ;  as,  the  ileocolic,  or  ileoca-cal,  valve,  a 
valve  where  the  ileum  opens  into  the  large  intchtine. 

II  n'e-Um  (TKe-iim),  71.  [L.  He,  ileu7n,  ilium,  pi.  jVia, 
groin,  flank.]  1.  U»(//.>  The  last,  and  usually  the  longest, 
division  of  the  small  intestine  ;  the  part  between  the  jeju- 
num and  large  intestine.  [Written  also  il€on,-AU<X  ilium.] 

2.  (A7iat.)  See  Ilium.    [7^.] 

(E^"  Most  modem  writers  restrict  ileH7n  to  the  division 
of  the  nitestine  and  ilium  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

II  D'e-llS  (-us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eUet^,  iA«o'9,  fr.  ilKtlv 
to  roll  up.]  (3J€d.)  A  morbid  condition  due  to  intestinal 
obstruction.  It  is  characterized  by  complete  constipa- 
tion, with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  greatly 
di-stended,  and  in  the  later  stages  by  vomiting  of  fecal 
matter.     Called  also  ileac,  or  iliac,  passion. 

Iiriex(i'leks),  n.  [L.,holmoak.]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  holm 
oak  ((///,  rrif.s-  Ilr.r).  (b)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  aud 
shrub-s,  inrlmliiig  the  common  holly. 

ni-ac  (Tl'i-Sk),  a.  [L.  Iliacus,  Gr.  'UcoicoV.  See 
Iliad.]  Pertaining  to  ancient  Ilium,  or  Trov.   Gladstone. 

n'l-ac,  a.  [Cf.  F.  iliaque.  See  Ileum,  and  cf.  Jade 
a  stone.]  1.  (A7iai.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of, 
the  ilium,  or  dorsal  bone  of  the  pelvis ;  as,  the  iliac  ar- 
tery.    [Written  also  ileac] 

2.  See  Ileac.  1.     [i?.] 

Iliac  crest,  the  upper  margin  of  the  ilium.  —  IUac  pae- 
Blon.  See  Ileus.  —  Iliac  region,  a  region  of  the  abdomen, 
on  either  .side  of  the  hypogastric  regions,  aud  below  the 
lumb;^r  regions. 

I-li'a-cal  (T-lI'a-kal),  a.    Iliac.     [P.] 

Il'l-ad  (il'I-«d],  71.  [L.  Ilias,  -adis,  Gr.  'lAias,  -dSoc 
(sc.  TTOiTjo-ts),  fr.  lAtos, 'lAioi',  Ilium,  the  city  of  llus,  a 
son  of  Tros,  founder  of  Ilium,  which  is  a  poetical  name 
for  Troy.]  A  celebrated  Greek  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  books,  on  the  destruction  of  Ilium,  the  ancient 
Troy.     The  Iliad  is  a.scribed  to  Homer. 

Il'l-al  (-0I),  a.    (Ai/at.)  Pertaining  to  the  ilium  ;  iliac. 

I-Uche'  d-lich'),  adv.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  gellc  Cf.  Auke.] 

like.     [Oft.?.JJ  Chaucer. 

I-IiclC  (T-lis'ik),  a.  [L.  ilex,  ilicis,  holm  oak.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  the  holly  {Hez),  and  allied 
plants  ;  as,  ilicic  acid. 

U'i-Cln  (TlT-sin),  71.  (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of 
the  holly. 

n'l-O- (TIT-0-).  [FromlLiUM.]  A  combining  form  used 
in  anatomy  to  denote  con7tection  tvith,  or  relatioti  to,  the 
iliu7n;  as,  i7/o-femoral,  iV/o-lumbar,  i7io-psoas.  etc. 

Il'i-O-fem'O-ral  (-fSm'o-rffl),  a.  {Aimt.)  Pertaining 
to  the  ilium  and  femur  ;  as,  HiofeTnoral  ligaments. 

m-O-lum'bar  (-lum'ber),  a.  {A7iat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions;  as,  the  iliolv7nbar  arterj-. 

Il''i-0-pso'as  (-so'ffs),  n.  (Anat.)  The  great  flexor 
muscle  of  the  hip  joint ,  divisible  into  two  parts,  the  iliac 
and  great  psoas,  —  often  regarded  as  distinct  muscles. 

II  Il'l-um  (il'i-um),  n.  [See  Ileum.]  (^7?^/!'.)  The  dor- 
sal one  of  the  tliree  principal  bones  comprihing  either 
lateral  half  of  the  pelvis ;  the  dorsal  or  upper  part  of  the 
hip  bone.  See  Innomi7iate  bo7ie,  under  Innominate. 
[Written  also  ilion,  and  ileun\.] 

Il'lx-an'thln  (Tl'tks-Sn'thln),  n.  [iZ^rthe  genus  in- 
cluding the  holly  -|-  Gr.  ^av96s  yellow.]  {Chem.)  A  yel- 
low dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  holly. 

nk  (Tlk),  «.  [Scot.  Hk,  OE.  ilke  the  same,  AS.  ilea. 
Cf.  Each.]     Same;  each;  every.     [Archaic]     Spenser. 

Of  that  Ilk,  denoting  that  a  person's  surname  and  the 
title  of  bis  estate  are  the  same ;  as,  Grajit  of  that  ilk,  i.  e.. 
Grant  of  Grant.  Jamieson. 

niie  (Tl'kf).  a.     [See  Ilk.]    Same.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Il-kon^  n-koon'  (Tl-kon'),  pron.  [See  Ilk,  and  One.] 
Each  one  ;  every  one.     [O/aw]  Chaucer. 

ni  (Tl),  '/.  [The  regular  comparative  and  superlative 
are  wanting,  their  places  being  supplied  by  irorse  (wfirs) 
and  iroTst  (wQrst),  from  another  root.]  [OE.  ill,  ille^ 
Icel.  illr;  akin  to  Sw.  ilia,  adv.,  Dan.  ilde,  adv.]  1.  Con- 
trary to  good,  in  a  physical  sense  ;  contrary  or  opposed 
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to  advantage,  to  happiness,  etc.  ;  bad ;  evil ;  unfortu- 
nate ;  disagreeable  ;  unfavorable. 

Neither  is  it  i7/  air  onlv  that  niaketh  an  ill  seat,  but  ill  ways. 

ill  markets,  and  til  neighbors.  Bacon. 

There  's  some  ill  planet  reigns.  Shak. 

2.  Contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense ;  evil ;  wicfced  ; 
wrong ;  iniquitous ;  naughty  ;  bad  ;  improper. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 

The  clergy  ill  example.  Shak. 

3.  Sick ;  indisposed  ;  unwell ;  diseased  ;  disordered  ; 
as,  ill  of  a  fever. 

I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill.      ■     Shot:. 

4.  Not  accordant  with  rule,  fitness,  or  propriety ;  in- 
correct ;  rude  ;  unpolished  ;  inelegant. 

That  "s  an  i7/  phrase.  Shak. 

HI  at  ease,  imeasy  ;  uncomfortable ;  anxious.  "  I  am 
very  ill  tit  eiise.''^  Shak.  ^JU  blood,  enmity;  resent- 
ment. —  111  breeding,  want  of  good  breeding ;  rudeness. 
—  m  fame,  ill  or  bad  repute ;  as,  a  house  of  i//  ja/ne,  a 
house  where  lewd  persons  meet  for  illicit  intercourse.  — 
Til  humor,  a  disagreeable  muod  ;  bad  temper.  —  HI  nature, 
bad  disposition  or  temperament ;  sullenness;  esp.,  a  dis- 
position to  cause  uuliappiuess  to  others.  —  111  temper, 
anger;  moroseness;  crossness.  —HI  txmi.  (a)  An  unkind 
act.  (b)  A  slight  attack  of  illness.  [Colloq.  U.  vs'.J  —HI 
will,  imkindness ;  enmity ;  malevolence. 

Syn.  —  Bad ;  evil ;  wrong  ;  wicked ;  sick ;  unwell. 

ni  (tl),  n.     1.  Whatever  aimoys  or  impairs  happiness, 
or  prevents  success  ;  evil  of  any  kind  ;  misfortune  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  disease ;  pam  ;  as,  the  ills  of  humanity. 
Who  can  all  eense  of  others'  ills  escape 
Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape.  Tate. 

That  makes  us  rather  bear  those  !lh  we  have 
Than  lly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  Shak. 

2.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense ; 
wickedness ;  depravity  ;  iniqiuty  ;  wrong  ;  evil. 
Strong  virtue,  like  strong;  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Dryden. 

ni,  adv.    In  an  ill  manner  ;  badly  ;  weakly. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums  I  Shak. 

Jll  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.    Goldsmith. 

C^^  nf,  like  above,  ircll,  and  so,  is  used  before  many 
participial  adjectives,  in  its  usual  adverbial  sense.  When 
the  two  words  are  used  as  an  epithet  preceding  the  noun 
Qualified  they  are  commonly  hyphened ;  in  other  cases 
tney  are  written  separately ;  as,  an  //^-educated  man ;  he 
was  (7/  educated  ;  an  (//-formed  plan  ;  the  plan,  however 
ill  formed,  was  acceptable.  So,  also,  the  following  :  ill- 
affected  or  ill  affected,  ^7^arranged  or  j7/  arranged,  (7/- 
assorted  or  ///  assorted,  i7/-boding  or  ///  boding,  (7/-bred 
or  ill  bred,  77/-couditioned,  ///-conducted,  iV/-considered, 
^7^devi3ed,  i7/-disposed,  (//-doing,  i/Z-faring,  i7/-fated,  ill- 
favored,  ///-featured,  ;7/-formed,  i7/-gotten.  ///-imagined, 
i7/-judged,  i7/-looking,  ///-mannered,  ///-matched,  ///- 
meaning,  ///-minded,  ///-natured,  27/-omened,  '//-propor- 
tioned, ///-provided,  ///-requited,  ?7/-sorted,  i7/-starred, 
i//-tempered,  ///-timed,  ?7/-trained,  ///-used,  and  the  like. 

I  'U  (il).     Contraction  for  I  will  or  /  shall. 

I  'II  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends.  Shak. 

Il-laVUe  (Tl-lSbTl),  a.  Incapable  of  falling  or  erring ; 
infallible.  [06^.]  — n'la-l)ll'l-ty(n'la-bil'i-ty),7i.  [Obs.} 

U-lac/er-a-ble  (Tl-ias'er-i-b'l},  a.  [L.  illacernbilis: 
cf.  F.  illacerable.  See  Is-  not,  and  Lacerable.]  Not 
lacerable  ;  incapable  of  being  torn  or  rent.     [06s.] 

n-lac'ry-ma-ble  (Tl-lSk'rt-ma-b'l).  a.  [L.  illncrima- 
hilis ;  pref.  il-  not  -\-  lacrimabilis  worthy  of  tears.]  In- 
capable of  weeping.     \_Obs.'\  Bailey. 

n-lapS'a-ble  (Tl-lSps'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  il-  not  +  lapsa- 
6/e.]     Incapable  of  slipping,  or  of  error,     [i?.] 

Morally  immutable  and  illap.'^able.  Glam-iU. 

n-lapse'  (Tl-lSps'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Illapsed 
(-ISpsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illapsisg.]  [L.  illapsus,  p.  p. 
of  ill'ibi;  pref.  il-  in  -f  Inbi  to  fall,  slide.]  To  fall  or 
glide  ;  to  pass  ;  —  usually  followed  by  into.  Cheyne. 

D-lapse',  n.  [L.  illnpsus.  See  Illapse,  t-.  /.]  A 
gliding  in;  an  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into 
another ;  also,  a  sudden  descent  or  attack.  Akenside. 
They  fit  eilent  .  .  .  waiting  for  an  ilUtpsc  of  the  spirit.  Jeffrey. 

n-la'que-a-ble  (tl-la'kwe-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
insnart-d  or  eiitrapjied.     [^.]  Cuduorth. 

Jl-la'que-ate  (at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Illaqueated 
(-a'tSdj;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Illaqueatino.]  [L.  iUnquea- 
tuSy  p.  p.  olillaqueare  ;  pref.  //-  in  -j-  hiqncare  to  insnare, 
fr.  laqueus,  noose,  snare.]  To  insnare ;  to  entrap;  to 
entangle;  to  catch.     \_R.] 

IM  not  the  surfiaasing  eloquence  of  Taylor  dazzle  von,  nor 
hiB  fcchulafttic  retiury  veraatility  of  logic  illa'jiieatt  vmr  good 
leoH-.  'Calen'Ige. 

n-la^QUe-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  catching 
or  in.Hnariiig.     [7/.]  Sir  T.  Brorrne. 

2.  A  snare  ;  a  trap.  Johnson. 

Il-la'Uon  (llda'shun),  n.  [L.  iUatic,  It.  ill(ifu.%  used 
aa  p.  p.  of  tn/erre  to  carry  or  bring  in,  but  from  a  differ- 
ent root;  of.  F.  UUition.  See  Ut  In-,  and  Tolerate, 
and  cf.  Ihfeb.]  The  act  or  process  of  inferring  from 
premises  or  reasons ;  perception  of  the  connection  be- 
tween ideas  ;  that  which  is  inferred  ;  inference ;  deduc- 
tion ;  conclusion. 

Fraudulent  deduction!  or  iDCOnsequcnt  illationt  from  a  false 
conceptiou  of  things.  Sir  T.  firowne. 

nia-tlve  (1114-tTv),  fl.  [L.  UlnUvvit:  cf.  F.  i/Za/i/.] 
ReUting  to,  dependent  on,  or  denoting,  illation ;  in- 
ferential ;  conclusive ;  as,  an  ilhitive  consequence  or 
propohition  ;  an  illative  word,  as  then,  there/ore,  etc. 

Ulatlve  convenlon  I Ij^air).  a  converse  or  reverse  state- 
ment of  a  proposition  which  in  that  form  must  be  true 
bocaua*!  the  original  proposition  is  tnie.  —  Illative  lenso 
(ifelaph.),  the  facolty  of  the  mind  l)y  which  itapprehends 
the  conditions  and  uetenuines  upon  the  correctnoas  of 
iiiffTcnces. 

nia-tive,  n.     An  illative  particle,  aa /or,  6<'/'/77/,?f. 
nia-tlvo-ly,  adv.     By  inference  ;  as  on  illative ;  in 
on  illative  manner. 


n-laud'a-ble  (tl-lad'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  illaudabilis.  See 
In-  not,  and  Laudable.]  Not  laudable;  not  praise- 
worthy ;  worthy  of  censure  or  disapprobation.    Milton. 

—  Il-laad'a-bly,  adv.    lObs.}    Broome. 

Ill  — bod'lng  (il'bod'tng),  a.  Boding  evil;  inauspi- 
cious; ill-omeued.     "///-ioi///*^  stars."  Shak. 

ni'-bred'  (il'brgd'),  "■  Badly  educated  or  brouglit 
up;  impolite;  uncivil;  rude.     See  Note  under  III,  a(/r. 

Il-lec'e-bra'tion  (il-les'e-bra'shQn),  n.    [See  Illece- 

BRODs.]     AUuremeut.     [7i.]  T.  Broun. 

Q-lec'e-brOUS  (Il-lSs'e-brus),  a.  [L.  illecebrosus,  fr. 
illectbt'd  allurement,  fr.  iilicere  to  allure.]  Alluring  ; 
attractive  ;  enticing.     lObs.J  Sir  T.  JSli/ot. 

n-le'gal  (Il-le'gal),  a.     [Pref.  //-  not  +  legal:  cf".  F. 
illi'gal.^     Not  according  to,  or  authorized  by,  law;  spe-  I 
cif.,  contrary  to,  or  in  violation  of,  human  law  ;  unlawful ; 
illicit ;  hence,  immoral ;  as,  an  illegal  act ;  illegal  trade  ; 
illegal  love.  Bp.  Burnet,  i 

n'le-gal'i-ty  (il'le-gSlT-ti?),  n.  ;  pi.  Illegalities 
(-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  illegalite.']  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  illegal ;  unlawfulness ;  as,  the  illegality  of  trespass 
or  of  false  imprisonment ;  also,  an  illegal  act. 

H-le'gal-ize  (Tl-le'gr/l-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ille- 
OALiZED  t-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &:  rb.  n.  Illegalizino  (-i'zTng).] 
To  make  or  <leclare  illegal  or  mdawful. 

Il-le'galdy,  adv.     in  an  illegal  m.inner  ;  unlawfuUy. 

nie'gal-ness,  n.     Illegality  ;  unlawfulness. 

Il-Ieg  1-bll'i-ty  (tl-Igj'i-bTi'I-ty),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  illegible. 

n-leg'l-ble  (Tl-lSj'T-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  read  ; 
not  legible  ;  as,  illegible  handwTiting ;  an  illegible  in- 
scription.—Il-leg'1-ble-ness.  ".  — n-leg'i-bly,  ndv. 

Il'le-glt'i-ma-cy  (Tllc-jIt'I-ma-sy),  n.  The  state  of 
being  illegitimate.  Blaekstone. 

nie-gltl-mate  (-mit),  a.  1.  Not  according  to  law  ; 
not  regular  or  authorized  ;  imlawful ;  improper. 

2.  Unlawfully  begotten  ;  bom  out  of  wedlock ;  bas- 
tard; as,  an  illegitimate  child. 

3.  Not  legitimately  deduced  or  inferred  ;  illogical ;  as, 
an  illegitimate  inference. 

4.  Not  authorized  by  good  usage ;  not  genuine ;  spu- 
rious ;  as,  an  illegitimate  word. 

nie^timate  fertilization,  or  Illegitimate  tmion  (Bot.'\,  the 
fertilization  of  pistils  by  stamens  not  of  their  own  length, 
in  heterogonously  dimorpliic  and  trimorpbic  flowers. 

Darwin. 

n'le-glt'l-mate  (-mat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Illegiti- 
mated (-ma't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illegitimating.]  To 
render  illegitimate ;  to  declare  or  prove  to  be  born  out 
of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize  ;  to  illegitimatize. 

The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future,  with- 
out Uhjijirimating  the  issue.  l^p.  JUimet. 

nie-glt'l-mate-ly  (-mSt-lJ),  adv.    In  an  illegitimate 

manner  :  unlawfally. 

nie-glfizaa'tlon  (-ma'shun),  n.     1.  The  act  of  ille- 
gitimating ;  bastardizing. 
2.  The  state  of  being  illegitimate ;  illegitimacy.   [Ohs."] 
Gardmer  liad  performed  his  promise  to  tlie  queen  of  getting 
her  illeijitiiixition  takc-n  off.  Up.  JUirnet. 

n'le-glt'I-ma-tize  (-jTtl-ma^tiz),  v.  t.  To  render  U- 
legitimate ;  to  bastardize. 

n-le'slve  (il-le'sTv),  o.  [Pref.  il-  not  -f-  L.  laedere, 
laesam,  to  injure/]     Not  injurious  ;  harmless,     [i?.] 

n-lev'l-a-ble  (il-lev'I-a-b'l),  a.  Not  leviable  ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  imposed,  or  collected.     [J?. "I       Sir  M.  Hale. 

ni'-fa'VOred  (li'fa'verd),  a.  Wanting  beauty  or  at- 
tractiveness ;  deformed  ;  ugly  ;  iU-lookiug. 

lU-javorcd  and  k^an-flt-ihc'd.  Gen.  xli,  3. 

—  ni'-fa'vored-ly,  adv.  —  ni  -fa'vored-ness,  n. 
n-lib'er-al  (Tl-lTb'er-al),  a.     [L.  iliiberalis  :  pref.  il- 

not  -f-  liberalis  liberal :  cf.  F.  illiberal.']  1.  Not  liberal ; 
not  free  or  generous  ;  close ;  niggardly  ;  mean ;  sordid. 
"  A  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand."  Mason. 

2.  Indicating  a  lack  of  breeding,  culture,  and  the  like ; 
ignoble  ;  rude  ;  narrow-minded  ;  disingenuous. 

3.  Not  well  authorized  or  elegant ;  as,  i7//&era/ words 
in  Latin.     [H.'j  Chesterjield. 

n-Ub'er-al-lsm  (-al-Tz'm),  n.     niiberality.     [i?.] 

n-Ub'er-al'i-ty  (-51'T-ty),  n.  [L.  illiberalitas :  cf.  F. 
illiberalite.'\  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illiberal ; 
narrowness  of  mind  ;  meanness;  niggardliness.     Bacon. 

H-llb'er-al-ize  (-al-iz), ;-.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p-  Illiberal- 
izED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Iluberaliziko  (-i'zing).] 
To  make  illiberal. 

D-Ub'er-al-ly.  adv.  In  an  illiberal  manner ;  imgen- 
erously  ;  uncliaritably  ;  parsimoniously. 

n-Ub'er-al-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  illiberal ;  il- 
liberalitv. 
_  n-lic'U  (Tl-lTsTt),  a.  [L.  ilUcitits ;  pref.  il-  not  + 
licituSf  p.  p.  of  licere  to  be  allowed  or  permitted  :  cf.  F. 
illieite.  See  In-  not,  and  License.]  Not  permitted  or  al- 
lowed ;  prohibited  ;  unlawful ;  as,  illicit  trade ;  t7/ir// 
intercourse;  i7//ci7  pleasure. 

One  iUi'-it  .  .  .  transaction  alwnvp  leads  to  anttthcr.    liurkc. 

—  n  llc'lt-ly,  «'/'.  —  n-Uc'it-ness.  n. 

n-Uc'lt-OUS  (-us),  a.     Illicit,     f  A'.]  Cotqrave. 

':  n-U'cl-um  (Il-lTsh'T-uni),  n.  [Si. called,  hi  allusion  to 
its  aroma,  from  L.  illirinin  an  allurement.]  {Hot.)  A 
genus  of  Asiatic  and  American  magnoliaceous  treew,  hav- 
ing Btar-shaped  fruit ;  star  anise.  The  fruit  of  Uliriiim 
anisatum  is  used  as  a  spice  in  India,  ami  its  oil  is  largely 
U8*?d  in  Europe  for  flavoring  cordials,  being  almost  iden- 
tical with  true  oil  of  anise. 

n-Ught'en  (TI-nt"n),  V.  t     To  enlighten.     [Ob.t.'] 

niim'lt-a-ble  (TI-lIinTt-A-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  i7-  not  + 
Umitalilr  :  cf.  F.  illimitablr.']  Incapable  of  being  Innited 
or  bounded;  immeasurable;  limitless;  boundless;  as, 
illimitalile  space. 

The  wild,  th'- irregular,  the  t//ion7(i&^.  and  the  luxuriant,  have 
their  appruprinte  forcf  of  beauty.  ]i,   Qnixcftj. 

Syn.— noimdleuR;  limitlcHS  ;  unlimited;  unbounded; 
immeaAurable  :  inflnit(; ;  immense;  vast. 

— n-Um'lt-a-ble-ness.  ».  —  H-Um'lt-a-Wy,  adv. 


H-llm'l-ta'tlon  (Il-lTm'T-ta'shiln).  n.  [Pref.  il-  not  -f 
limitatio7i:  cf.  F.  illimitutioJi.]  State  of  being  illiiii' 
itable  ;  want  of,  or  freedom  from,  limitation.    Bp.  JIall. 

n-lllll'lt-ed  (ll-lTmlt-ed),  a.  Not  hmited  ;  intermina- 
ble.   Bp.  Hall.  —  n-Um'it-ed-neBS,  n. 

The  absulutentsf  and  lUnnitflnesa  ui  his  commisBton  wee  gen- 
erally much  Bpokcn  of.  Clarem/ou. 

Il'll-nl'tlOn  (Tl'lT-nTsh'un),  n.  [L.  illinire,  illinere, 
to  besmear;  pref.  il-  in,  on  -^  liyiire,  Unere,  to  smear.] 

1.  A  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or  on  ;  also,  that  which  ia 
smeared  or  rubbed  on,  as  an  ointment  or  liniment. 

2.  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  formed 
on  minerals,     [i?.] 

A  thin  crust  or  Ulinition  of  black  manganese.    Kirvan. 

n'U-nols'  (-noi'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  which  formerly  occupied  the 
region  between  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

n'U-qua'tion  (-kwa'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  il-  in  -}-  L.  li- 
quare  to  melt.]  The  melting  or  dissolving  of  one  thing 
into  another. 

ni'ish  (Tl'Teh),  a.     Somewhat  ill.     [Obs-I         ffoirelL 

n-li'sion  (Tl-lTzh'un),  n.  [L  illisio,  fr.  illidere,  illi- 
sum,  to  strike  against ;  pref.  i/-  in  -f  laedere  to  strike.] 
The  act  of  dashing  or  striking  against.       Sir  T.  Broinie. 

H-Ut'er-a-cy  (Il-lTfer-a-sJ),  n.;  pi.  Illiteracies  (-eTz). 
[From  Illiterate.]  1.  The  state  of  being  illiterate,  or 
uneducated  ;  want  of  leanung,  or  knowledge  ;  ig^iorance ; 
specifically,  inability  to  read  and  wTite ;  as,  the  illit- 
eracy shown  by  the  last  census. 

2.  An  instance  of  ignorance  ;  a  literary  blunder. 

The  many  blunders  and  lUiteractis  of  the  first  publi&horc  of 
his  [Shakespeare's]  works.  Pope, 

n-llt'er-al  (-«1).  a.     Not  literal,     [i?.]       B.  Dawson. 

Il-llt'er-ate  (Tl-ltt'er-at),  a.  [L.  illiteratus  :  pref.  il- 
not-\- litertitus  learned.  See  In-  not,  andLiTERAL.]  Ig- 
norant of  letters  or  books  ;  unlettered ;  uninstructed ; 
uneducated ;  as,  an  illiterate  man,  or  people. 

Syn.  ^  Ignorant ;  untaught;  unlearned;  unlettered; 
imscholarly.    See  Ignorant. 

—  nilt'er-ate-ly,  adv.  —  nut'er-ate-ness,  n. 
Il-lit'er*a-ture  (-a-tur;  135),   n.     Want  of  learning; 

illiteracy.     [A'.]  Ayli^'e.     Southey. 

ni'-Judged'  (Tl'jujd'),  a.     Not  well  judged  ;  unwise. 

Iir-llved   (Tl'iivd').  a-    Leading  a  wicked  life.    [Obs.l 

ni'-look'ing  (Tllook'Tug),  a.  Having  a  bad  look; 
threatening' ;  ugly.     See  Note  under  III,  adv. 

ni'-man'nered  (Tl'mSu'nSrd),  a.    Impolite ;  rude. 

Ill'— mind  ed  (Tl'mind'Sd),  a.     Ill-disposed.        Byron. 

ni'-na'tured  (T^na'turd  ;  135),  a.  1.  Of  habitual 
bad  temper;  peevish;  fractions;  cross;  crabbed;  surly; 
as,  an  ill-natured  person. 

2.  Dictated  by,  or  indicating,  ill  nature  ;  spiteful. 
"Tlie  ill-natured  task  refuse."  Addison. 

3.  Intractable;  not  yielding  to  culture.  [■??■]  *'///- 
naturfd  land."  J.  Philips. 

—  ni'-na'tured-ly,  adv.  —  ni'-na'tured-ness,  n. 
ni'ness  (Tl'nSs),  n.     [From  III.]     1.  The  rondition 

of  being  ill,  evil,  or  bad;  badness;  unfavorableness. 
[Obs.'}     "The  illness  of  the  weather."  Locke. 

2.  Disease  ;  indisposition  ;  malady ;  disorder  of  health ; 
sickness;  as,  a  short  or  a  severe  illness. 

3.  Wrong  moral  conduct ;  wickedness.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Malady  :  disease ;  indisposition  ;  ailment.— Ill- 
ness, Sickness.  Within  the  present  century,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  England  to  use  illness  in  the  sense  of 
a  continuous  disease,  disorder  of  health,  or  sickness,  and 
to  confine  sickness  more  especially  to  a  sense  of  nausea,  or 
"sickness  of  the  stomach." 

ni'-nur'tured  (-uQr'turd),  a.    Ill-bred.  Shak. 

D'lo-cal'I-ty  (il'16-kSl'i-tJ),  n.  Want  of  locality  or 
place,      [il*.]  Cndivorth. 

n-log'ic-al  (il-15jT-kal),  a.  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning  ;  as,  anitlogicat 
disputant ;  coutrarj"  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound 
reasoning;  as,  an  illogical  inference.  • — Il-lOg'lC-al-ly 
(-T-kal-ij),  adv.  —  Il-lbg'lc-al-ness.  n. 

Ill'— 0'mened(Tl  o'm5nd),  a.  Having  unlucky  omens ; 
inauspiciuus.     See  Note  under  III,  a<lv, 

ni'— Starred'  (tl'stard'),  a.  Fated  to  be  unfortunate ; 
unlucky  ;  aa,  an  ill-starred  man  or  day. 

HI -tem'pered  (Tl'tSm'perd),  a.  1.  Of  bad  temper; 
morose;  crabbed;  sour;  peevish;  fretful ;  quarrelsome. 

2.  Unhealthy;  ill-conditioned.     {Obs.} 

So  ill-frnijirrci/  lam  grown.  Hint  I  nni  iilniid  I  shall  catch  cold, 
while  all  thi-  world  is  afraid  U>  tntll  iiwuy.  I'i-pii8. 

ni'-timed'  (TKtimd'),  a.  Done,  attempted,  or  said, 
at  an  unsuitable  or  unpropitious  time. 

ni'treat'  (irtret'),  v.  t.  To  treat  cruelly  or  improp- 
erly; to  ill  use^  to  maltreat. 

U-lude'  (Tl-lud').  ?■-  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ILLUDED  ;  ;).  pr, 
&.  vb.  n.  Illvdino.]  [L.  illudere,  illusutii  ;  pref.  //-  in. 
-\-  litdcrc  to  play  :  cf.  OF.  Hinder.  See  LuniCROUs.]  To 
play  upon  by  artifice  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mock  ;  to  excite  and 
disappoint  the  hopes  of. 

n-lumo'    (Tldum'),  V.   t.     [imp.    &   P-   p-  Illumed 

(-lunid') ;  ;).  ]ir.  &  vb.  n.  Illuming.]    [Cf.  F.  ilhtminer. 

See  Illuminate.]     To  throw  or  spread  light  upon  ;  to 

make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  illumine.    Shak. 

The  mountain's  brow, 

ntuw'l  v:\i\i  fluid  pold.  Thomson. 

Il-lu'xill-na-ble  (Yl-Iu'mT-u&-b'!),  a.  Capable  of  being 
illuminated. 

n-lu'ml-nant  (-nont),  ??.  [L.  iUuminans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  ilium ijKire.]  That  which  illuminates  or  alfords 
light ;  as,  gas  and  petroleum  are  illiiminants.         Boyle. 

n-lu'mi  na-ry  (-ni-ry),  a.     Illuminative. 

n-lu'minate  jTl-lu'mT-naf).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;>.  p. 
Illv^mikatkii  (-na't«d);  /).  jr.  &  rb.  7J.  Illuminating 
(-na'tTng).]  [L.  illumiiiatus,  p.  p.  of  illuminare ;  pref. 
il-  in  -}  tuminare  to  enlighten,  fr.  lumen  light.  Sec 
Luminous,  and  cf.  Illume.  Illumine,  Enlimn,  Limn.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  tlirow  light  on  ;  to  supply  with 
light,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to  brigliten. 
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2.  To  light  up  ;  to  decorate  witli  artificial  lights,  as  a 
building  or  city,  in  token  of  rejoicing  or  respect. 

3.  To  adoru,  as  a  booli  or  page  witli  borders,  initial 
letters,  or  miniature  pictures  in  colors  and  gold,  as  was 
done  in  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  To  make  plain  or  clear ;  to  dispel  the  obscurity  of 
by  knowledge  or  reason  ;  to  explain ;  to  elucidate  ;  as,  to 
iUiuntruftf  a  text,  a  pjoblera,  or  a  duty. 

n  lu'ml-nate  (Il-lu'ml.uSt),  v.  i.  To  light  up  in  token 

of  rejoicing. 

Il-Iu'ml  nate  (-nit),  a.     [L.  Uhiminatus,  p.  p.]    En- 

lightened.  Up,  ll„ll 

n-lu'ml-nate,  n.    One  wlio  is  enliglitened  ;  csp.,  a  pre- 

teniler  to  extraordinary  light  and  knowledge. 

II  Il-lu'ml-na'U  (-na'ti),  n.  pi.     [L.  iUuminnim.     See 

Illuminate,  v.  /.,  and  cf.  Illumines.]     Literally,  those 

who  are  enlightened  ;  —  variously  applied  as  follows  ;  — 

1.  (-Eccl.)  Persons  in  the  early  church  wljo  had  re- 
ceived baptism;  in  which  ceremony  a  lighted  taper  was 
given  them,  as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  illumination  they 
had  received  by  that  sacrament. 

2.  {Ecci.  Hist.)  Members  of  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
Spain  about  the  year  ISTu.  Their  ])rincipal  doctrine  was, 
tliat,  by  means  of  prayer,  they  bad  attained  to  so  perfect 
a  state  as  to  have  no  need  of  ordinances,  sacraments, 
good  works,  etc. ;  —  called  also  Alumbrados,  Per/ecti- 
hilists^  etc. 

3-  {Mod.  Hist.)  Members  of  certain  associations  in 
Modern  Europe,  who  combmed  to  promote  social  re- 
forms, by  which  they  expected  to  raise  men  and  society 
to  perfection,  esp.  of  one  originated  in  1776  by  Adam 
Wci.-^hauiit,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  which 
spread  rajiidly  for  a  time,  but  ceased  after  a  few  years. 

4.  Also  applied  to:  {a)  An  obscure  sect  of  French 
Familists  ;  (6)  The  He-sychasts,  Mystics,  and  Quietists ; 
(c)  Tile  Rosicrucians. 

6.  Any  persons  who  profess  special  spiritual  or  intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 

Il-lu'ml-na^tlng  (-na'tTng),  a.     Giving  or  producing 
light ;  used  for  illumination. 
lUumlnaUng  gas.    See  Gas,  n.,  2  (a). 

niu'ml-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  illuminatio :  cf. 
F.  liliimtnntian.-^  1.  The  act  of  illuminating,  or  sup- 
plymg  with  light ;  the  state  of  being  illuminated. 

2.  Festive  decoration  of  houses  or  buildings  with  lights. 

3.  Adornment  of  books  and  manuscripts  with  colored 
illustrations.     See  Illuminate,  v.  (.,  3. 

4.  That  which  is  illuminated,  as  a  house ;  also,  au 
ornamented  book  or  manuscript. 

6.  That  whicli  illuminates  or  gives  light ;  brightness  ; 
splendor  ;  especially,  intellectual  light  or  knowledge. 
Tile  Uliimhiacion  wliicll  a  bright  gcniusgivoth  to  his  work. 

6.  (Theol.)  The  special  communication  of  knowledge 
to  the  mind  by  God ;  inspiration. 

Hymns  and  iisalms  ...  are  framed  by  meditation  beforehand, 
or  liy  prophetical  itlummatwn  arc  inspired.  Ihioker. 

Il-lu'ml-na-tlsm  (-na-tlz'm),  n.    Illuminism.     [77  1 

n-lu'ml-na-tlve  (-na-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  illtimiiHi/if.} 
Tending  to  illuminate  or  illustrate  ;  throwing  light ;  illus- 
trative.    "i//i;7HiHa^iVe  reading."  Carhfle. 

Il-lu'ml-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  enlightener,  Ll! 
also,  an  illuminator  of  books.]  1.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  adorn  books,  especially  manuscripts,  with  miniatures, 
borders,  etc.     See  Illuminate,  v.  i.,  3. 

2.  A  condenser  or  reflector  of  light  in  optical  appa- 
ratus ;  also,  an  illuminant. 

n-lu'mine  (Il-lu'min),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  illuminer.  See 
Illuminate.]    To  illummate  ;  to  light  up ;  to  adorn. 

n-lu'ml-nee'  (Il-ln'mt-ne'),  n.     [F.  illumine.    Cf.  IL- 
luminati.]     One  of  the  Ilhiniinati. 
nt 


One  who,   or    that 
Hhiminisme.]  The 


Il-lu'mf-ner  (Il-lu'ml-uer), 
which,  ilhiiiiiiiates. 

Il-lu'ml-nlam  (-niz'm),  n.   [Cf.  F. 
principles  of  the  Illuniinati. 

U-lu'mlnls'tlo  (-nis'tlk),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illu- 
minism, or  tile  Illuniinati. 

Il-lu'mi-nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Illuminized 
(-luzd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illuminizing  (-iii'ztng).]  To 
initiate  into  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Illuminati 

n-lu'ml-noua  (-nus),  a.  Bright ;  clear.  [72.1  //.  Tavlor. 

n-lure' (H-lur'),  I'.  ^  [Pref .  i;- in  +  i«rf .]  To  de- 
ceive ;  to  entice  ;  to  lure.     [06.s.] 

Tktt''"''''  '"sonreth  the  souls  of  many  men,  by  illu-inq  tlicm 
with  ttie  muck  and  dung  of  tills  world.  Fiillry. 

Ill'-usea'  (Il'uzd'),  n.    Misapplied  ;  treated  badly. 
Il-lu'sl()n  (il-lu'zhun),  71.    [P.  illiisimi,  h.  illusio,tr. 
illudere,  itlusum,  to  illude.    See  Illude.]     1.  An  unreal 
image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  vision :  a  decep- 
tive appearance  ;  a  false  show  ;  mockery  ;  hallucination. 
To  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusio„«.  Milton 

,  2.  Hence  :  Anything  agreeably  fascinating  and  charm, 
ing ;  enchantment ;  witchery ;  glamour.  '>»  "'.«"" 

Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise  !  p„i„ 

ohf^nt'^l^f/i.'''  ^."inf^"""  orisinated  by  some  external 
object,  but  so  modified  as  in  any  way  to  lead   to  an  erro- 

= KiSri  -^^  ""^ ""  "'""^  °' "  -«^-  '=  --- 
^•„^,lTlXc!^,z"TeV' rd!;;?r';?,';,  "t^r '"'  "^"- 

inatingwithsomeexternalobfS'  odt  eh  "rasLvi'riW 
noobjective  occasion  whatever   """""*' "™'^a'' having 

acar-fstiretes'ete.''"  '^'''  "^™"^-  "'  ^'"''  "^^^  '""-'=■ 

li^J'"q7»'ni'™'"  mockery;  deception;  chimera;  fal- 
fr.rr„,?fi  Delusion.  -  Illusion,  Delusion,  niusinn  re- 
fc-rs  particularly  to  errors  of  the  sense  ;  drl„.fio,i  to  false 

an  Illusion  ;  a  false  opinion  is  a  delusion.    E.  Edwards. 
p-lu'slon-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Liable  to  illusion. 
U-IU  sion-tet,  n.    One  given  to  illusion  ;  a  visionary 


H-ln'slve  (Il-in'slv),  n.    [See  Illude.]    Deeelvingby 

false  show;  dcceitliil  ;  deceptive;  false;  illusory;  unreal. 

Trntji  from  dliisirc  fulBcliood  to  command.     'J'Jioiii.wii. 

Illu'Slve-ly,  adi:     In  an  illusive  manner  ;  falsely. 

IMu'slve-ness,  m.  The  ipiality  of  being  illusive ;  de- 
ceptlviMicHs;  Jalse  show.  ^ts/i, 

n-lu'so-ry  (-sS-ryj,  «.  [Cf,  F.  j/tooiVc]  IJcceivingi 
or  tending  to  deceive;  falUicious ;  illusive;  as,  illusviy 
promises  or  hopes, 

U-lus'tra-ble  (Il-lus'trd-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  illustra- 
'";';•,    U'-  \        ,  .'<i)-  T.  Umnii-. 

Il-lus'trate  (Il-ias'trat ;  277),  v.  t.  [/m/,.  *  p.  p  li.. 
lubtkateu  (.-trii-t6d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illustiiatino  (-trit- 
tliig).]  [L.  illustrutus,  p.  p.  of  illmlnirc  to  illnstralc, 
fr.  illustris  bright.  See  Illubtkious.]  1.  Touiako  clear, 
bright,  or  luminous. 

Ikre,  when  tile  moon  illmtrula  all  tlie  hky.      Clm/mian. 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  exhibit  distinctly  or  con- 
spicuously. ,s/,„i.. 

To  prove  him,  and  itl/tstrute  his  high  worth.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  clear,  intelligible,  or  apprehensible;  to 
elucidate,  explain,  or  exemplify,  as  by  means  of  figures, 
comparisons,  and  examples. 

4.  To  adorn  with  pictures,  as  a  book  or  a  subject ;  to 
elucidate  with  pictures,  as  a  history  or  a  romance. 

5.  To  give  renown  or  honor  to  ;  to  make  illustrious  • 
to  glorify.     [06s.] 

Mutter  t.)  mc  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
lllii^lroti.s.  Milton 

Il-lus'trate  (-trit),  a.  [L.  illustralvs,  p.  p.]  iiiu^; 
t rated  ;  distinguished;  illustrious.     {Obs.^ 

Tills  most  gallant,  illustrotc.  and  leiirned  gentleman.     Slnik. 

Il'lus-tra'tlon  (Il'lus-tra'shun),  n.  [L.  illuslratio: 
cf.  F.  illu.'itriition.)  1.  The  act  of  illustrating;  the  act 
of  making  cliMr  and  distinct ;  elucidation  ;  also,  the  state 
of  being  ilhiatrated,  or  of  being  made  clear  and  distinct. 

2.  That  which  illustrates ;  a  comparison  or  example 
intended  to  make  clear  or  apprehensible,  or  to  remove 
obscurity. 

3.  A  picture  designed  to  decorate  a  volume  or  eluci- 
date a  literary  work. 

nius'tra-tive  (il-lus'trA-tTv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  de- 
signed to  illustrate,  exemplify,  or  elucidate. 

2.  Makim;  ilUistriouB.     [Obs.] 

Il-lus'tra-tlve-ly,  adv.  By  way  of  illustration  or 
eliuid.-itioii,     [/e.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

n-lustra-tor(-tia-ter),  w.    [L.]    One  who  illustrates. 

U-lUS'tra-tO-ry  (-tra-t6-ry),  a.     Serving  to  illustrate. 

n-lus'trl-OUS   (Il-lus'trl-ns),   a.     [L.    illustris,   prob. 
for  illuilris  ;  fr.  il-  in  +  the  root  of  Im-idus  bright :  cf. 
F.  illustre.     See  Lucid.]     1.  Possessing  luster  or  bright- 
ness ;  brilliant;  luminous;  splendid. 
Quench  the  light ;  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  Characterized  by  greatness,  nobleness,  etc. ;  em- 
inent ;  conspicuous  ;  distinguished. 

Jlliistrioiis  carls,  renowned  everywhere.        Braijtt.n. 

3.  Conferring  luster  or  honor  ;  renowned  ;  as,  illustri- 
ous deeds  or  titles. 


IMAGINATION 

6.  (Rfiet.)  A  picture,  example,  or  Illustration,  often 
taken  Ironi  sensible  objects,  and  used  to  illu.,trat.'  a  tub- 
jcct ;  usually  an  extended  metai.lior.  Mrund,:  it  C. 

B.  (iJpl.)  J  he  ligure  or  picture  of  any  object  formed 
at  the  locus  of  a  lens  or  mirror,  by  rays  of  light  from 

TrTZlf/S"^'  "'  "'"  ,"''J'='-"<y"""«tricalIy;efnJct"d 
or  reflected  to  corresponding  points  in  such  focus  ;  this 

Tu^rn\J.^?T^^^  ""  "  '"rf"''  "  I'l'-'K^'T'lilt^  plate,  or 
tie  retina  of  the  eye,  and  viewed  directly  by  the  eve  or 
with  an  eyeglass,  as  in  the  telescope  and  mlcroS™' 
the  likeness  of  an  object  formed  by  re  Ic^ctio.M  1.,^^ 
one's  imuije  in  a  mirror.  ,  •>■,  w  mso 


Electrical     image, 
breaker,    one    wlio 


See  under  ELECTRICAL.  —  Image 
Imaoe  „rav«r  T„„„  '  "/"  images;  an  iconoclast. - 
:^',i^  ',  ■'°^?°-    "^kor,    a  sculptor.  -  Imig,    wor- 

ship, 11  '     orsbip  ,,|   linages  as  syml  ols ;  iconolitryX 
bed  from  idolatry;  the  worship  of  images  them- 
Imaeo   of  Purkh^le  d'hysicv,  the  iniige  of  the 

mendira„e;-V,S;"irgrr;^„'i;;!;';!;,inror»mSf 


ting 

sclv  

retinal   blood 


if  it  ex- 


.-,■      .,    -  ^PJ'^  ^'"'  system  of  rays  which  aituallvexlHtR 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  or  lens.     aal-MnrmU. 

Ijd  ;   4S)  ;  ;;. 


^  Im'age  (Im'uj ;  48),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imaged  (Im'- 
ajrl  ;  4S)  ;  ;,.  pr.  Jk  vb.  n.  Imaoixg  (-S-jIng).]  1.  To 
represent  or  form  an  image  of ;   as,  the  still  lake 


Sy n.  —  Distinguished ;  famous  ;  remark,-ible  ;  brilliant ; 
conspicuous  ;  noted  ;  celebrated  ;  signal ;  renowned  ; 
eminent ;  exalted  ;  noble  ;  glorious.    See  Distinguished, 


Famo! 

n-lus'trl-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  illustrious  manner ; 
conspicuously  ;  eminently  ;  famously.  Milton. 

Il-lus'trl-0U3-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
eminent  ;  greatness ;  grandeur  ;  glory  ;  fame. 

lUus'trous  (-trus),  a.  [Pret.  U-  not  +  lustrous.! 
Without  luster.     [0(i5.  &  7?.] 

n'lu-ta'Uon  (il'm-ta'shBu),  71.  [Pref.  il-  in  +  L.  lu- 
tmn  mud:  cf.  F.  illulalioT,.}  The  act  or  operation  of 
smearing  the  body  with  mud,  especially  with  the  sedi- 
ment from  mineral  springs  ;  a  mud  bath. 

n'lux-u'rl-ous  (il'lugz-u'ri-iis  or  Il'Iilks-),  a.  Not 
luxurious.     [7?.]  Orreru 

lU'-wlU'  (Il'wil').     See  under  III,  a. 

Dl'-wlsh'er  (Il'wish'er),  ti.  One  who  wishes  ill  to 
another ;  an  enemy. 

Illy  (il'li?),  adv.  [A  word  not  fuUy  approved,  but 
sometimes  used  for  the  adverb  i7/.] 

n'men-lte  (ll'm5n-it),  7i.  [So  ctllled  from  7/7np77,  a 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains.]  (Min.)  Titanic  iron. 
See  Menaccanite. 

U-™e'nl-um  (il-me'iiT-um),  71.  [NL.  See  Ilmenite.] 
{ttiem.)  A  supposed  element  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  R.  Hermann. 

n'va-lte  (il'va-it),  n.  [From  L.  TZfff,  the  island  non- 
called  Elba.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  occur- 
ring in  black  prismatic  crystals  and  columnar  masses. 

I 'm  (im).     A  contraction  of /a»j. 

Im-  (Im-).  A  form  of  the  prefixes  771-  not,  and  771-  in. 
See  IH-.  Im-  also  occurs  in  composition  with  some  words 
not  of  Latin  origin;  as,  imbank,  i/ii bitter. 

Im'age  (im'aj  ;  48),  ».  [F.,  fr.  L,  imarjo,  imar,inis. 
from  the  root  of  imitari  to  imitate.  See  Imitate,  and 
cf.  Imagine.]  1.  An  imitation,  representation,  or  simil- 
itude of  any  person,  thing,  or  act,  sculptured,  drawn, 
painted,  or  otherwise  made  perceptible  to  the  sight ;  a 
visible  presentation  ;  a  copy ;  a  likeness ;  an  effley  ■  a 
picture ;  a  semblance. 

Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb.  Shak. 

Whose  is  this  imaijc  and  superscription  ?    Matt.  xxii.  20. 

This  play  is  the  imaije  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna.    Shak. 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.     Gen.  i.  27. 

2.  Hence  :  The  likeness  of  anything  to  which  worship 
IS  paid  ;  an  idol.  Chaucer. 

Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  imaije.  .  .  .  thou 
Shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them.  E.x.  xx.  4,  5. 

3.  Show  ;  appear.ance  ;  cast. 

The  face  of  things  a  frifrhtful  iwaqe  bears.     Dnjilen. 

4.  A  representation  of  anything  to  the  mind ;  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  fancy ;  a  conception  ;  an  idea. 

Can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  dehslitful.  soft,  or  great  ?         Prior. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    fim ;    pity;    food,    fo'ot ;    out, 


To 

npetl    the     shore;     the    niirror    imar/ed''h<:r'"^l\gure 
Bhrnies  of  ,V«r/!/c<Z  saints."  J.  M'urlon. 

i.  io  represent  to  the  mental  vision;  to  form  a  like- 
ness of  by  the  fancy  or  recollection  ;  to  imagine, 
roiidenin'd  whole  vcarH  in  nb^encc  to  deplore, 
And  ,„„„,,  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.         Pope. 
Im'age-a-blo  (-4-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  imaged.   [if.T 
Im'ago-less,  a.     Uaving  no  image.  Hhrtlnj 

Im'a-ger  (Im'il-jer  ;  48),  71.  One  who  Images  or  forms 
likenesses ;  a  sculptor.     [OAj.] 

Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager.    ]I',)lan<l. 
Im'age-ry  (Im'Sj-ry;    277),  n.      [OE.   imugerie,   F. 
t»o(W-ro-.]     1.  The  work  of  one  who  makes  images  or 
visible  representations  of  objects;  imitation  work  ;  im- 
ages in  general,  or  in  mass.    "  Painted  imagery."    Shak. 
In  those  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  oud  imager;/.      JJrijden. 

2.  Fig.  :  Unreal  show  ;  imitation  ;  appearance. 
What  can  thy  imagerg  of  sorrow  mean  ?  Prior. 

3.  The  work  of  the  imagination  or  fancy  ;  false  ideas  • 
imaginary  phantasms. 

The  imogerg  of  a  nielanclujlic  fancy.       AtterlAirg. 

4.  Rhetorical  decoration  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  vivid 
descriptions  presenting  or  suggesting  images  of  sensible 
objects ;  figures  in  discourse. 

I  wish  tliere  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  im- 
"'"''l'-  Dry.len. 

Im-ag'l-na-bU'l-ty  (Im-Sj'I-ni-bllT-ty),  n.  Capacity 
for  imagination.     [7J.]  Coleridge. 

Im-ag'i-na-Me  (-b'l),  a.    [L.  imaginabilis :   cf.  F 
iniagijiable.']     Capable  of  being  imagined  ;  conceivable. 
Men  sunk  into  the  greatest  darkness  i,:Homia}>le.    Tillotson. 

—  Im-ag'l-na-ble-ness,  7;.  —  Im-ag'1-na-bly,  adv 

Iin-ag'i-nal(-ii«lJ,  ti.     IL.  i,„aginalis.]    1.  Character- 
ized by  imagination  ;  imaginative;  also,  given  to  the  use 
of  rhetorical  figures  or  images. 
2.  (.Zoul.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  imago. 
Imaglnal  disks  IZodl.),  masses  of  hypodermic  cells,  ear- 
ned by  the  larva?  of  some  insects  after  leaving  the  eirir 
from  which  masses  the  wings  and  legs  of  the  adult  ire 
subsequently  formed. 

Im-ag'1-nant  (-nont),  n.  [L.  imaginans,  p.  pr  of 
ynarjinnri:  cf.  F.  imngimmt.-j  Imagining;  conceiving. 
[Wis.]     Bacon.— n.     An  imaginer.     [06j.]     Glanvill. 

Im-ag'1-na-rl-ly  (-ni-rl-lj),  adv.  In  an  imaginary 
manner  ;  in  imagination.  £.  Jonson. 

Im-ag'l-na  rl-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  beiuc 
imaginary  ;  unreality. 

Im-ag'1-na-ry  (-ua-ry),  a.  [L.  imaginarius :  cf.  F. 
imaginaire.']  Existing  only  in  imagination  or  fancy  ; 
not  real ;  fancied  ;  visionary ;  ideal. 

Wilt  thon  add  to  all  the  f.'riefs  I  suffer 
Iinagninry  ills  and  fancied  tortures  ?  AdfHsnn. 

Imaginary  calculus.  See  under  Calculus.  -  Imaginary 
expression  or  quantity  tAlg.\.  au  algebraic  expression 
winch  involves  the  imjios-sible  operation  of  taking  the 
square  root  of  a  ii(<K,ntive  quantity  ;  as,  V— 9,  a-\-b  V— 1 
—  Imaginary  points,  lines,  surfaces,  etc.  (fffom.).  points, 
lines,  surfaces,  etc.,  imagined  to  exist,  although  by  reason 
of  certain  changes  of  a  figure  they  have  in  fact  ceased  to 
have  a  real  exi.stence. 

Syn.  — Ideal;  fanciful ;  chimerical ;  visionary;  fan- 
cied ;  unreal  ;  illusive. 

Im-ag'l-na-ry,  n.  (Alg.)  An  imaginary  expression  or 
quantity. 
Im-ag'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  Imaginative.  [Obs.']  Holland. 
Im-ag  1-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  71.  [OE.  imaginacioun.  F. 
imagination,  fr.  L.  imaginatio.  See  Imagine.]  1.  The 
image-making  power  of  the  mind  ;  the  power  to  create 
or  reproduce  ideally  an  object  of  sense  previously  per- 
ceived ;  the  power  to  call  up  mental  images. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporeal  objects,  if  present,  is 
sense:  if  absent,  is  OHOj/Omtton.  danrill. 

Imagination  is  of  three  kinds  :  joined  with  belief  of  that 
which  is  to  come  :  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past : 
and  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they  were  present.  Bacon. 

2.  The  representative  power  ;  the  power  to  recon- 
struct or  recombine  the  materials  furnished  by  direct 
apprehension ;  the  complex  faculty  usually  termed  the 
plastic  or  creative  power ;  the  fancy. 

The  imagination  of  common  language  —  the  productive  I'ni- 
agmation  of   philosophers  — is  nothins  but  the  representative 
process  pins  the  process  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  the 
comparative."  Sir  W.  Bamillon. 

The  power  of  the  mind  to  decompose  its  concepKons.  and  In 
recombine  the  elements  of  them  at  its  pleasure,  is  called  its  fac- 
ulty of  imagination.  j,  Jaiilor. 
The  business  of  conception  is  to  present  ns  with  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.     But  we  have- 


oil; 


cbair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,  thin;    boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


IMAGINATIONAL 

moreover  a  power  of  iiiodifyintr  our  cnnceptiona.  by  combining 
the  i>;irl3  ot  different  oDe.-i  together,  so  us  tu  turm  new  wholt-s  ut 
our  own  creation.  1  bhall  employ  the  word  wiuyintifioH  to  ex- 
yresfl  tliis  power.  Steirart. 

3.  The  power  to  recombine  the  materials  furuished 
by  experience  or  memory,  for  the  accomi)lisliineiit  of  an 
-elevated  purpose ;  the  power  of  conceiviug  and  express- 
ing the  ideal. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  .  .  . 

The  poet's  eve,  in  a  fine  frenzy  roUin*. 

Doth  glance'from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  thin-s  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  fiives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  khak. 

4.  A  mental  image  formed  by  the  action  of  the  imagi- 
nation as  a  faculty  ;  a  conception  ;  a  notion.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Conception  ;  idea;  conceit;  fancy;  device; 
origination ;  invention  ;  scheme  ;  design ;  purpose ;  con- 
trivance. —  Imagination,  Fancy.  These  words  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  interchauged  by  our  best  uTiters.  and 
considered  as  strictly  synonymous.  A  distinction,  now- 
■ever,  is  now  made  betweeu  them  which  more  lully  ex- 
hibits their  nature.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  differ- 
■ent  exercises  of  the  same  general  power  —  the  plastic  or 
creative  faculty.  Imaginndon  consists  in  taking  parts  ot 
our  conceptions  and  combining  them  into  new  torms  and 
images  more  select,  more  striking,  more  delightful,  more 
terrible,  etc.,  than  those  of  ordmary  nature.  It  is  the 
higher  exercise  of  tlie  two.  It  creates  by  laws  more 
<loseIy  connected  with  the  reason  ;  it\id,astron'j  o'Wtion 
as  its  actuating  and  formative  cause ;  it  aims  at  results  of 
a  definite  and  weighty  character.  Milton's  fiery  lake, 
the  debates  of  his  Pandemonium,  the  exquisite  scenes  of 
his  Paradise^  are  all  products  of  the  iniagmation.  Fancy 
Bioves  on  a  lighter  wing ;  it  is  governed  by  laws  of  asso- 
ciation wliich  are  more  remote,  and  sometunes  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  Hence  the  term  fanciful.,  which  exhibits 
fancy  in  its  wilder  fiights.  It  has  for  its  actuating  spirit 
feelings  of  a  lively,  gay,  and  versatile  character  ;  it  seeks 
to  please  by  unexpected  combinations  of  thought,  star- 
tling contrasts,  flashes  of  brilliant  imagery,  etc.  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Lock  is  an  exliibitiou  of  fancy  which  has 
scarcely  its  equal  iu  the  literature  of  any  comitry.  — 
*'  This,  for  instance,  Wordsworth  did  m  respect  of  the 
■words  'imagination'  and  'fancy.'  Before  he  wrote,  it 
was,  I  suppose,  obscurely  felt  by  most  that  in  *  imagina- 
tion '  there  was  more  of  the  earnest,  in  '  fancy  of  the 
play  of  the  spirit ;  tliat  the  first  was  a  loftier  faculty  and 
gift  than  the  second  :  yet  for  all  this  the  words  were  con- 
tinually, and  not  without  loss,  confounded.  He  first,  m 
the  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  rendered  it  lience- 
forth  impossible  that  any  one,  who  had  read  and  mas- 
tered what  he  has  wTitten  on  the  two  words,  should  re- 
main imconscious  any  longer  of  the  important  difference 
between  them."    Trench. 

The  same  power,  which  we  should  call  fanci  if  employed  on 
a  pro<luction  of  a  Ii?ht  nature,  would  be  dignified  with  the  title 
-ol  imagination  if  shown  un  a  t,-rttnder  ecale.  C.  J.  .'^mtth. 

Im-ag'1-na'tion-al  (Tm-aj'T-na'shun-^l),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  iuvolvini,',  or  caused  by,  the  imagination. 

Im-agl-iia'tion-al-lsm(-T2'm),7i.  Idealism.  J.Grote. 

Im-ag'i-na-tive  tim-5j'I-na-tiv),  a.    [F.  imaginntif.'] 

1.  Proceeding  from,  and  characterized  by,  the  imagina- 
tion, generally  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  all  the  liigher  departments  of  imaginative  art,  nature  still 
constitutes  an  important  element.  Mare. 

2.  Given  to  imagining ;  full  of  images,  fancies,  etc. ; 
having  a  quick  imagination ;  couceptive ;  creative. 

■Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful 
mind.  Coleridge. 

3.  Unreasonably  suspicious  ;  jealous.  [06s.]  Chmtcer. 
—  Im-ag'l-na-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Im-ag'1-na-tlve-ness,  n. 

Im-ag'lno  (im-S/in),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imagined 
(-Tnd);  p.  pr,  &  rb.  n.  IMAGINING.]  [F.  imagincr,  L. 
imnginari^  p.  p.  imaginalus^  fr.  imago  image.  See  Im- 
age."] 1.  To  form  in  the  mind  a  notion  or  idea  of  ;  to 
form  a  mental  image  of ;  to  conceive ;  to  produce  by  the 
imagination. 

In  the  ni?ht,  imagininff  some  fear, 

llow  easy  is  a  buah  supposed  a  bear  I  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  in  purpose ;  to  scheme ;  to  devise ;  to 
compass;  to  purpose.     See  Compass,  v,  /.,  5. 

How  long  will  ye  imaf/ine  miacluef  against  a  man  ?  Ps.  Ixii.  3. 

3.  To  represent  to  one's  self ;  to  think  ;  believe.  Skak. 
Syn.  —  To  fancy ;   conceive  ;   apprehend  ;   think  ;  be- 
lieve ;  suppose  ;  opine  ;  deem ;  plan  ;  scheme ;  devise. 

Im-ag'lne,  v.  i.  1.  To  form  images  or  conceptions; 
to  conceive  ;  to  devise. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  suppose. 

My  -sister  i«  not  so  defenselcsB  left 

As  you  imagine.  Milton. 

Im-ag'ln-6r  (-Tn-er),  n.  One  who  forms  ideas  or  con- 
ccpti'>iii ;  one  v/ho  contrives.  Bacon. 

Im-ag'ln-oas  (-us),  a.     Imaginative.  [R.J  Chapman. 

|:I-ma'gO  (T-ma'go),  n. ;  pi.  Imagoes  (-goz).  [L.  See 
Image.]    1.  An  image. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  final  adult,  and  usually  winged,  state  of 
an  insect.    See  Illnsts.  of  Ant-lion,  and  Army  worm. 

Ill-mam'  (t-inam'),    1  71.     [Ar.   iriiam.']      1.    Among 

Ill-man' (T-mau'),       >      the  Mohammedans,  a  ininis- 

11 1-maom'  (T-main')i  )  tor  or  priest  who  performs 
the  regular  service  of  the  mosque. 

2.  A  Mohammedan  pritiro  wlio,  aa  a  nuccessor  of  Mo- 
hammed, unites  in  hisi>eraou  supreme  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power. 

I-ma'ret  (T-ma'retl,  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  VmaraJ  A 
lodging  house  for  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  Moore. 

Im-balm'  (Tm-biim'),  V.  t.     See  Embalm. 

Im-ban'(-bSn'),  T. '.  To  put  under  a  ban.  [R.'\  Barloii\ 

Im-band'  (Tm-bSnd'),  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  band  or 
bandM.     "  Tmhatufnl  natioiiH.'*  J.  Itarlow. 

Im-bank'  (Ym-bXnk'),  v.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbanked 

{-bankt')  ;  p.  pr.  A.'  "rh.  n.  ImbANKINO.]  f  Pref.  im-  in  ~\- 
hanf:.  Cf.  Kmbank.]  To  iucluBc  or  detciid  with  a  bank 
or  banks,     Sf  o  Kmbahk. 

Im-bank'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Tlic  act  of  nurronnding 
■with  a  bank;  a  bank  or  mound  raised  for  defense,  a 
roadway,  etc. ;  an  (nnbaukmcnt.     See  Ehdankhent. 
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Im-ban'nered  (Tm-b5n'n«rd),  a.     Having  banners. 
Im-bar'  Uui-bar'),  v.  t.    To  bar  in  ;  to  secure.     \Obs.'] 
To  i.nbar  X)w\t  crooked  titles.  iihak. 

Im-bar'gO  ftm-bar'go),  n.     See  Embargo. 
Im-bark'  (Im-biirk'},  r.  i.  &  t.     See  Embaek. 
Im-barn'  ( im-bam'),  v.  t.     To  store  in  a  barn.    [06*.] 
Im-base'  {tm-bas'),  v.  t.    See  Embase. 
Im-base',  '*.  /.    To  diminisli  in  value.   [Obs-I    Hales. 
Im-bas'tard-ize  (Tm-bSs'terd-iz),  r.  t.    To  bastardize  ; 
to  dfbase.      \_Obs.']  Milton. 

Im-bathe' (im-bath'),  r. /.  [VTGi.im-\u-\- bathe.    Cf. 
Embatiie.]     To  bathe  ;  to  wash  freely ;  to  immerse. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  iuthathe 
III  nectared  lavcrs  strewed  with  asphodel.        Milton. 

Im-bay'  (Tm-ba'),  V.  t.     See  Embay. 

Im^be-Clle  (Tm'be-sTl  or  -sel ;  -77),  a.  [L.  imhecillis., 
and  inibccillus;  of  unknown  oi'igin :  cf.  F.  imbecile.'] 
destitute  of  strength,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ;  feeble  ; 
impotent;  esp.,  mentally  weak  ;  feeble-minded;  as,  hos- 
pitals for  the  imbecile  and  insane. 

Syn.  — Weak;  feeble;  feeble-minded;  idiotic. 

ImTie-cile,  n.  One  destitute  of  strength  ;  esp.,  one  of 
feeble  iniud. 

ImO)e-Clle,  v.  t.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  imbecile  ;  as,  to 
I//!/'"  ;7r  linn's  courage.     [Cfi.'..]  Jcr,  Taylor. 

Im  be-cU'i-tate  (Im'be-stl'T-tat),  v.  l.  To  weaken,  as 
to  till'  iiudy  or  the  mind  ;  to  enfeeble.    [iJ.]    A.  Wilson. 

Im'be-cU'i-ty  {-ty)»  "•  /  pi-  IfiiBEcnrnEs  (-ttz).  [L. 
imbccillitas  :  cf.  F.  imbecilUte.']  The  quality  of  being 
imbecile  ;  weakness ;  feebleness,  esp.  of  mind. 

Cruelty  . . .  argues  not  only  a  dcpravfdness  of  nature,  but  also 
a  meanness  of  courage  and  iinbecllitg  of  mind.     Sir  71'.  Ti.in/il'.. 

G^^  This  term  is  used  specifically  to  denote  natural 
weakness  of  the  mental  faculties,  affecting  one's  power 
to  act  reasonably  or  intelligently. 

Syn.  —  Debility  ;  infirmity  ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ;  im- 
potence.   See  De'bility. 

Im-bed'  (Tm-bed'),  2'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbedded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Imbedding.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -f  bed.  Cf.  Em- 
bed.] To  sink  or  lay,  as  iu  a  bed ;  to  deposit  in  a  partly 
inclosLug  mass,  as  of  clay  or  mortar  ;  to  cover,  as  with 
earth,  sand,  etc. 

Im-berilc  (Tm-bgl'lTk),  a.  [L.  imbeUis;  pref.  i7?i-  = 
■in- iiot  -r  be II II /n  war;  cf.  bellicus  warlike.]  Not  war- 
like or  martial.     [Obs.]  R.  Jimiiis. 

Dn-bench'ing  (Tin-bench'Tng),  n.  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
bench.}     A  raised  work  like  a^beuch.  [Ob^:]  ParlJiurst. 

Im'ber-goose'  (im'ber-goos'),?:.  {ZoUl.)  The  loon. 
See  Ember-goose. 

Im-bez'zle  (Tm-bez'z'l),  V.  t.    [Obs."]    See  Embezzle. 

Im-bibe'  (Tm-bib'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbibed 
(-bibd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  ii.  Imbibing.]  [L.  imbibcre  ;  pref. 
im-  in  +  bibrre  to  drink  :  cf.  F.  imbiber.  Cf.  Bib,  Im- 
bue, Potable.]  1.  To  drink  in;  to  absorb;  to  suck  or 
take  in  ;  to  receive  as  by  drinking;  as,  a  person  imbibes 
drink,  or  a  sponge  imbibes  moisture. 

2.  To  receive  or  absorb  into  the  mind  and  retain  ;  as, 
to  imbibe  principles;  to  imbibe  errors. 

3.  To  saturate;  to  imbue.  [06s.]  "  Earth,  im&i6fr7 
with  .  .  .  acid."  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Im-blb'er  f-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  imbibes. 

Imbi-bi'tionCTm'bT-bTshTui),  71.  [Cf.  F.  imbibition.] 
The  act  or  process  of  imbibing,  or  absorbing ;  as,  the 
post-mortem  imbibitiov  of  poisons.  Bacon. 

Im-bit'ter  (Tm-bTt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbit- 
TEitED  t-terd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  'it.  Imeittering.]  [Pref.  im- 
in  -{-  bitfcr.  Cf.  Embitter.]  [Written  also  embitter.]  To 
make  bitter ;  hence,  to  make  distressing  or  more  dis- 
tressing ;  to  make  sad,  morose,  sour,  or  maUguant. 

Is  there  anvthing  that  more  iinbitlers  the  enjoyments  of  this 
life  than  shame  V  &oitt/i. 

LnbitttreiJ  against  each  other  by  former  contests.    Bancroft. 

Im-blt'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  imbit- 
ters. 

Im-blt'ter-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  The  act  of  imbitteriug ; 
bitter  feeling ;  euibittenuent. 

Im-blaze'  (Tm-blaz'),  v.  t.    See  Emblaze. 

Im-bla'zon  (Tm-bla'z'n),  v.  t.     See  Emblazon. 

Im-bOd'y  (Tm-bod'J),  v.  i.  [See  Embody.]  To  be- 
come corporeal ;  to  assume  the  quaUties  of  a  material 
body.    See  Embody. 

Tlie  eoul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Jinboctics,  and  imbrutes.  Milton. 

Im-boll'  (Tm-boil'),  V.  t.  &  i.     [Obs.]    Seo  Emeoil. 

Im-bOld'en  (Tm-bold"n),  V.  t.     See  Emboldex. 

Im-bon'i-ty  (Tm-bQn'T-ty),  n.  [Pref.  im-  not  4  L. 
boniias  goodness.]     Want  of  goodness.     [Oi.v.]    Burton. 

Im-bor'der  (Im-bSrMcr),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IMEOR- 
DERED  ^-derd);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Imboedering.]  [Pref. 
im-  in  -f  border.  Cf.  Emborder.]  To  furuish  or  inclose 
with  a  border  ;  to  form  a  border  of.  Milton. 

Im-b08k'  (im-b5sk'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbosked 
(-b5skt');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imdosking.]  [Cf.  It.  imbns^ 
oirc  to  iuibosk^  imboscarsi  to  retire  into  a  wood  ;  prof. 
im-  in  -\-  bosco  a  wood.  Seo  Boscage,  and  cf.  Ambhsh.] 
To  conceal,  aa  in  bushes;  to  hide.     [Obs.]  t>helton. 

Im-bOSk',  V.  i.     To  bo  concealed.     [R.]  Milton. 

Xm-b08'om  (Tm-bfJoz'tim).  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbos- 
omed  (-rund) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Imbosominq.]  [Pref.  im-  in 
-f-  bosom.  Cf.  Embosom.]  1.  To  hold  in  the  bo.som  ;  to 
cherish  in  the  heart  or  affections;  to  emboHom. 

2.  To  inclose  or  place  in  tiie  midst  of ;  to  surrovmd  or 

shelter  ;  :m,  a  house  imbosomcU  in  a  grove.     "  Villages 

imboAomcd  soft  in  trees."  Thomson. 

The  Father  infinite. 

lly  whniii  in  bllBB  tmbosoincd  sat  the  Son.         Milton. 

Im-bOS8'  (Tm-h?ps';  IIH),  v.  t.    See  Emboss. 
Im-bos'ture   (Tm-bos'tCr;   135),   n.    [See    Emboss.] 

Ernl.(».'*M-d  ..r  rais.  .1  work.      [Ob.t.]  Beau,  d'  Fl. 

Im-bonnd'  (Im-lmund'),  v,  t.  To  inclose  iu  hiuits;  to 
fihut  in.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Im-boW  (Tm-bo'),  V.  t.    [Pref.  im-  in+bow.    Cf. 
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Embow.]     To  make  like  a  bow;  to  curve  ;  to  arch  ;  to 
vault ;  to  embow.     *■*■  Imbou-ed  windows."  £acon, 

Im-bOW'el  (Tm-bou'61),  V.  i.    See  Embowel. 
Im-bow'er  (-er),  r.  t.  &  i.     See  Embower. 
Im-bow'ment  (tm-bo'ment),  n.     Act  of  imbowing; 
an  arcli  i  a  vLiiilt.  Bacon. 

Im-bOX'  (Tm-b5ks'),  V.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  box. 
Im-bra'cer-y  (Im-bra'faer-y),  n.     Embracery.     [Obs.] 
Im-brald'  (Tm-brad'),  r.  /.     [Obs.]     See  Embeaid. 
Im-bran'gle  (Tm-brSn'g'l),  r.  t.     To  entangle  as  in  a 
cobweb  ;  to  mix  confusedly.     [R.]  HudibrcK. 

Physiology  iinbrangled  with  an  inapplicable  logic.  Colrridgt. 
Im-breed'  (Tm-bred'),  v,  t.     [Cf.  Inbreed.]    To  gen- 
erate within ;  to  inbreed.     [06*.]  Hakewill. 
Im1)rl-cate  (Tm^brl-kat),  t  a.   [L.  imbricatus,  p.  p.  of 
Im'brl-ca'ted  (-ka'ted),     )      imbricure  to  cover  with 
tiles,  to  form  like  a  gutter  tile,  fr.  imbrex, 
-ids,   a  hollow  tile,   gutter  tile,   fr.  imber 
rain.]     1.  Bent  ami  hollowed  like  a  roof  or 
gutter  tile. 

2-  Lying  over  each  other  in  regular  order, 
so  as  to  "  break  joints,''  like  tiles  or  shuigles 
on  a  roof,  the  scales  on  the  leaf  buds  of 
plants  and  the  cups  of  some  acorns,  or  the 
scales  of  fishes ;  overlapping  each  other  at 
the  margins,  as  leaves  in  aestivation. 

3.  In  decorative  art :  Having  scales  lap- 
ping one  over  the  other,  or  a  representation 
of  such  scales;  as,  an  imbricated  surface; 
an  imbricated  pattern. 

ImHirl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  To  lay  in  order, 
one  laiipiug  over  another,  so  as  to  form  an 
imbricated  surface. 

Tm^hrl-ftft^tinn  (-ka'shian),  n.     [Cf.  F.  im- 
brication.]    An  overlapping  of  the  edges,  hke  that  of 
tiles  or  shingles ;  hence,  intricacy  of  structure  ;   also,  a 
pattern  or  decoration  representing  such  a  structure. 
Im'bli-ca-tlve  (Tm'brT-kS-tTv),  a.     (Bot.)  Imbricate. 
Im'bro-ca'dO   (im'brS-ka'do),    71.  ;   pi.    Imbrocapoes 
(-doz).    [See  Brocade.]  Cloth  of  silver  or  of  gold.   [A*.] 
II  Im'bro-ca'ta  (Tm'bro-kii'tA),  Im'broc-ca'ta,n.   [it. 
ivibrorcnfa.]    A  hit  or  thrust.     [Ob.'!.]  B.  Jonson. 

Im-brogl'iO  (Tm-broKy5),  n. ;  pi.  Imbroglios  (-yoz). 
[Written  also  embroglio'^]  [It.  See  1st  Broil,  and  cf. 
Embroil.]  1.  An  intricate,  complicated  plot,  as  of  a 
drama  or  work  of  fiction. 

2.  A  complicated  and  embarrassing  state  of  things  ;  a 

serious  misunderstanding. 

"Wrestling  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful  imbroglio.     Cnrhjle. 

Im-brown'  (Tm-broun'),  V.  t.    [Pref,  im-  in  -j-  brou-n. 

CI.  Embrown.]    To  make  brown ;  to  obscure ;  to  darken ; 

to  tan  ;  as,  features  imbrou-ned  by  exposure. 

Tlie  mountain  mass  by  scorcliing  ekies  imbroimied.  Jiinon. 
Im-brue'  (Tm-bru'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbrued 
(-brud') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Imbruing.]  [Cf.  OF.  t  mbnier, 
also  embi-urer,  embreuver,  embevrer,  to  give  to  drink, 
soak  (see  pref.  En-,  1,  2st  In-,  and  Beverage),  but  also 
OE.  e7ibretven,  enbrowen,  to  stain,  soil  (cf.  Brewis).]  To 
wet  or  moisten ;  to  soak  ;  to  drench,  especially  in  blood. 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  iuibmed.  Milton. 

Im-brue'ment  (-mfnt),  n.  The  act  of  imbruing  or 
state  of  being  imbrued. 

Im-brute'  {Tm-brut').^'-  '•  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbrcted; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Imbruting.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -f  brute:  cf. 
F.  abrnti?:  Cf.  Embrute.]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of 
a  brute  ;  to  make  brutal. 

And  mixed  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbnttc.  Milton. 

Im-hmtfl^,  V.  i.    To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion. 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes.  till  she  quite  lose 
Tlie  divine  property  of  her  first  being.  Jltllon. 

Im-brute'ment  (-ment),w.  The  act  of  imbruting,  or 
the  state  of  being  inibruted.     [R.]  Brydges. 

Im-bue'(ii"-hu').t'-  /.  [imp.  Ap.p.  Imbued  (-bud'); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Imbuing.]  [L.  imbuere ;  pref.  im-  in  -f 
peril,  a  disused  simple  word  akin  to  L.  ft/ftcre  to  drink. 
Cf.  Imbibe.]  1.  To  tinge  deeply ;  to  dye ;  to  cause  to 
absorb  ;  as,  clothes  thoroughly  imbnrd  with  black. 

2.  To  tincture  deeply ;  to  cause  to  become  impressed 
or  penetrated ;  as,  to  imbue  tlie  minds  of  youth  with 
good  principles. 

Thv  words  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  eatioty.        Milton. 

Im-bue'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  The  act  of  imbuing ;  the 
state  of  being  imbued  ;  hence,  a  deep  tincture. 

Im-burse'  (Tm-bftrs'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in  -\- burse: 
cf.  F.  embonrsr.r  to  put  into  one's  purse.  See  Hurse, 
and  Purse.]     To  supply  or  stock  with  money.     [Obs.] 

Im-burse'ment  (-mcnt),  ?/.    1.  The  act  of  imbur.Hing, 

or  the  stiite  of  being  imbnrsed.     [Obs.] 

2.  I^Iont-y  laid  up  in  stock.      [Obs.] 

Im-buHlon  (.Im-bu'.^hun),  7i.     An  imbuing.     [O/'.v.] 

I-mes'a-tln  (i-mes'a-tTn),  n.  [Imide  -f  i.satin.] 
(Chrm.)  A  dark  yellow,  crystalliae  substance,  obtained 
by  tlie  action  of  ammonia  on  isatin. 

Im'ldo  (Tiu'Id  or  -id),  n.  (Chrm.)  A  compound  with, 
or  derivative  of,  the  imido  group;  Bpecif.,  a  compound 
of  one  or  more  acid  radicals  with  the  imido  group,  or 
with  a  monamiue  ;  hence,  also,  a  derivative  of  ammonia, 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  rephu'cd  by 
divalent  baHic  or  acid  radicals  ; —  frequently  used  as  a 
coniliining  form  ;  as,  auccin)'»N'/('. 

Im'i-dO  (Tui'IhIu),  ff.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  combined  with,  the  radical  Nil,  which  is  called  the 
imido  group. 

Imido  acid,  an  organic  acid,  ronsiBtinp  of  one  or  more 
acid  ra<licals  so  united  with  llie  imidngrouo  that  it  con- 
tains replaceable  acid  hv.lr..i:rn.  and  phiys  tin'  part  ol  ;in 
acid  ;  as,  uric  acid,  siK'ciiiiiui'ii',  •■ti\,  are  iu\id'>  ami.'.. 

Iml-ta-bll'l-ty  (Tm'T-t4-bT11-ty),  n.  [See  Imitablr.] 
The  quality  of  being  imitablo.  J\orris. 
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Im'i-ta-ble  (Tni'T-tA-b'l),  a.  CL.  imitnhilh.-  rf.  F. 
imitahle.  See  Imitate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  imitated 
or  copied. 

The  churactiirs  of  men  placed  in  lower  htiilioiiH  of  hfi-  nro 
nioru  UHuful,  ua  beiiit^  iimuOitt;  by  grcatei-  iminlnrta.      Attcihury. 

2.  "Worthy  of  imitatiou  ;  as,  iiiiitable  cliaracter  or 
qualities.  Sir  W.  Rnleiyh. 

Im'1-ta-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
iuiitable  ;  wortliint'sa  of  imitation. 

Im'I-tan-cy  (-tdn-sj),  n.  [From  L.  imitans^  p.  pr.  of 
imilan:}     Tendency  to  imitation.     [,Ii.'}  Cfiili/h: 

Im'1-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Imitated  (-*ta'- 
tSd);  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Imitating  (-ta'tlng).J  [L.  imita- 
■tus,  p.  p.  of  imititri  to  imitate  ;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
Imaoe.]  1.  To  follow  as  a  pattern,  model,  or  oxamplu  ; 
to  copy,  or  strive  to  copy,  in  acts,  manncra,  etc. 

Despise  wealth  aud  imitatf  agud.  Cowley. 

2.  To  produce  a  semblance  or  Hkoneaa  of,  in  form, 
character,  color,  qualities,  conduct,  manners,  and  the 
like  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  copy. 

A  place  picked  out  bv  cboice  nf  best  alive 
Thiit  Nature's  w.iik  Ij\  iirl  cim  imitate.  Spenser. 

This  liuiul  upin-iir*-(i  ;i  .s!iiiiiii«  nwovtl  to  wield, 
And  thill  siistiiiiicd  an  imitated  nhield.  Dryden. 

3.  {Biol.)  To  roseniblo  (another  species  of  animal,  or  a 
plant,  or  iuauimato  object)  in  form,  color,  ornamentation, 
or  instinctive  iiabits,  so  as  to  derive  an  advantage  thereby  ; 
as,  when  a  harndess  snake  imitates  a  venomous  one  in 
-color  and  manners,  or  when  an  odorless  insect  imitates, 
in  colors,  one  havinjf  secretions  offensive  to  birds. 

Iml-ta'tioil  (Tni'T-ta'shan),  7i.  [L.  imitatio:  cf.  F. 
imitation.']     1.  The  act  of  imitating. 

Voesy  is  an  aTt  (if  imitntinti,  .  .  .  that  ia  tosay,  a  roprescntin;;, 
couiiterfeiliiig,  or  figuring  forth.  .'?(>  J'.  ."Sidney. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy ;  that 
■which  is  made  to  resemble  something  else,  whether  for 
laudable  or  for  fraudulent  purposes;  likeness;  resem- 
blance. 

Udtli  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature,  but  of 
the  best  nature,  hn/d-'n. 

3.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  principal  means  of  securing  unity 
and  consistency  in  polyphonic  composition;  tlie  repeti- 
tion of  essentially  the  same  melodic  theme,  phrase,  or 
motive,  on  different  degrees  of  pitch,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  other  parts  or  voices.     Cf.  Canon. 

4.  (Biol.)  The  act  or  condition  uf  imitating  another 
species  of  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  inanimate  object.  See 
Imitate,  v.  t.,  3. 

^^  Imitation  is  often  used  adjectively  to  character- 
ize things  which  have  a  deceptive  appearance,  simulating 
the  qualities  of  a  superior  article ;— opposed  to  rrnl  or 
neiiuiiie;  as^iniitationlAce;  imitation  bronze;  imitation 
modesty,  etc. 

Im'i-ta'tlon-al  (-^rl),  o.  Pertaining  to,  or  employed 
in,  imitation;  as,  ('^///'///o/m/ propensities. 

Iml-ta-Uve  (Tm'I-tu-tiv),  a.  [h.  imitativus :  cf.  F. 
itiiitati/.}  1.  Inclined  to  imitate,  copy,  or  follow;  imi- 
tating ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  qualities  or  characteris- 
tics of  a  pattern  or  model;  dependent  on  example;  not 
original ;  as,  man  is  an  imitative  being  ;  painting  is  an 
■imitative  art. 

2.  Formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  original. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 

Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Designed  to  imitate  another  species  of 
-animal,  or  a  plant,  or  inanimate  object,  for  some  useful 
purpose,  such  as  protection  from  enemies ;  having  re- 
-semblance  to  something  else;  AS,ijnitative  colors;  /»)('- 
Native  habits ;  dendritic  and  mammillary  forms  of  min- 
imis are  imitatiir. 

— Im'i-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  Im'1-ta-tlve-ness.  n. 

Im'1-ta-tive,  i'.  (Gram.)  A  verb  expressive  of  imita- 
tion or  resemblance.     [i2.] 

Im'I-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.     [L.]     One  who  inn'tates. 

Im'l-ta'tor-shlp,  ji.  The  state  or  office  of  an  imita- 
tor.     "Servile  imifafors/iip.^^  Marston. 

Iml-ta'tress  (-tie^),  ;;.    a  woman  who  is  an  imitator. 

Im'Ma'trlX  (-trlks),  n.     [L.]     An  imitatresa. 

Im-maCu-late  (im-mSk'ii-lSt),  a.     [L.  immaculatus  ; 
pref.  im-  not  -f-  7nacuhitu3,  p.  p.  of  maculare  to  spot, 
stain,  fr.  macula  spot.    See  Mail  armor.]    Without  staiu 
or  blemish;  spotless;  undefiled;  clean;  pure. 
Were  but  my  soul  ns  pure 
From  other  guilt  hb  tlmt,  Heaven  did  not  hold 
One  more  immacutati'.  Denham.. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate  and  silver  fountain.         Sfiak. 

Immacnlate  conception  ^7?.  C.  Ch.\  the  doctrine  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  original  sin. 
— Im-mac^u-late-ly,  adr.  — Im-mac'u-Iate  ness,  n. 

Im-mailed'' (Tm-mald'),  a.  Wearing  mail  or  armor; 
clad  in  armor.  ]Y^  Broivne. 

Im-maVle-a-ble  (Tm-mSl'le-a-b'l),  a.    Not  malleable! 

Im-man^a-cle  (Tm-mSn'a-k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Immanacled  (-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immanaclino 
<-klTng).]  To  manacle  ;  to  fetter  ;  hence,  to  confine  ;  to 
restrain  from  free  action. 

Although  this  corporal  rind 
Ibou  hast  tmmanactea.  Milton. 

Im''ma-na'tlon  (Tm'ma-na'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  im- in + 
L.  manare  to  flow;  cf.  manntio  a  flowing.]  A  flowing 
or  entering  in  ;  —opposed  to  emanation.    [R.']  Good. 

Im-mane'  (Tm-man'),  a.  [L.  iminanis.]  Very  great ; 
huge  ;  vast ;  also,  monstrous  in  character  ;  inlmman  ; 
atrocious;  fierce.  [(>^^^]  *'So  mmaHe  aman."  Chap- 
mmi.  —  Im-mane1y,  adv.    [Obs.] 

Im'ma-nence  (Tm'ma-nens), )  n.       The    conditioner 

Im'ma-nen-cy  (-n^n-sy),  (  quality  of  being  im- 
manent; inherence;  an  indwelling. 

[Clement]  ig  mainly  cnnccrnod  in  enforcing  the  immnnencf  of 
■dod.  Cbnst  13  every  wlierc  presented  by  him  as  Deity  indwell- 
ing in  the  world.  a.  V.  G.  Allen. 

Im'ma-nent  (Tm'ma-n*nt),  a.  pj.  immanevs,  p.  pr. 
of   immanere    to   remain  in  or  near  ;    pref.   im-  in  4- 


monere  to  remain:  cf.  F.  immanent.]  Remaining  with- 
iti;  inlierent;  indwelling;  abiding;  intrinbic  ;  internal  or 
subjective;  lience,  limited  in  activity,  agency,  or  elfect, 
ti>  th(?  subject  or  asBOciati-d  airts  ;  —  oiJposed  to  emanant^ 
trunsitory,  trans'itive^  or  olrjectivc. 

A  coguititm  i«  an  immaiietit  act  of  mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
An  iimnawnt  powcr  in  the  life  of  tlic  world.         Harr. 

Im-manl-fest  (tm-uiSnl-fust),  a.  Not  inanifest. 
i<t'>.s. )  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-man'1-ty  (-I-tJ),  ".  [L.  immanil'rs.]  The  state 
or  quality  (if  being  immane  ;  barbarity.     [A'.J  Shak. 

Im-man'tle  (-t'l),  7-.  i.    See  Em.mantle'.    [/^] 

Im-man'u-el  (Tm-mSn'ia^l),  7i.  [Hob.  HmmdyiUely 
fr.  '/»t  with -{- duu  UH-f-c/  God.J  God  with  us;  — an 
appellation  of  the  Clirist.  J>.  vii.  14.     Matt.  i.  23. 

Im''mar-ces''cl-ble  (Im'mar-sSs'si-b'l),  a.    [L.  immar- 

cescibilis  ;  pnl.  im-  not  -f-  mitrcc.scere  to  fade:  cf.  F. 
immure s<ib/f.\    Unfading;  lasting.     L^-*''-*-]     Bp.  JIail. 

Ini'mar-cesxl-bly, '/'/'■.  Unfadingly.  [fy^i-.]  Bp.JIall. 

Im-mar'gln-ate  (Tui-miir'jln-St),  u.  {Bat/)  Not  hav- 
ing a  di^-tiiRLive  margin  or  border.  Gray. 

Im-mar'tial  (-hIk/I),  (/.    Not  martial ;  unwarlikc.  lObs.] 

Im-mask'  (Im-mask'),  ?'.  t.  To  cover,  as  with  a  mask  ; 
to  di.sguise  or  conceal.     [Ji.]  Shak. 

Im-matCh'a-ble  (Im-mSch'a-b'l),  a.  Matchless  ;  peer- 
Ie>.s.      [Obs.-]  Uolland. 

Im'ma-te'rI-al  (Tni'ma-te'rT-«l),  n.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f 
material  :  cf,  F.  immafi'riei.^  1.  Not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter ;  incorporeal ;  .spiritual ;  disembodied. 

Angels  are  tpirits  immaterial  and  intellectual.    Ilooktr. 

2.  Of  no  substantial  consequence ;  without  weight  or 
significance ;  unimportant ;  as,  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  he  does  so  or  not. 

Syii.  — Unimportant  ;  inconsequential;  insignificant; 
inconsiderable ;  trifling. 

Im/ma-te'ri-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  immateri- 
al isine.]  1.  The  <loetrino  that  immaterial  substances  or 
spiritual  beings  exist,  or  are  possible. 

2.  iP/iHos.)  The  doctrine  that  external  bodies  may 
be  reduced  to  mind  and  ideas  in  a  mind ;  any  doctrine 
opposed  to  materialism  or  pheuomenalism,  esp.  a  system 
tliat  maintains  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ;  idealism  ; 
esp.,  Bishop  Berkeley's  theory  of  idealism. 

Im'ma-te'rl-al-Ist,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  immatrriali.-<te.)  {Phi- 
lo.s.)  Olio  who  b(-|ii_'ve3  in,  or  professc;,  immaterialism. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al'i-ty  (-al'I-tyX  n. ;  2^1-  Immatehialities 
(-T-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  immattrialite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immaterial  or  incorporeal ;  as,  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul. 

Irn'ma-te'rl-al-lze  (-te'rT-rtUz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  immatS- 
rialiser.]     To  render  immaterial  or  incorporeal, 

Immata-ialized  spirits.  Glnnvill. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al-ly,  rtf/r.  1.  In  an  immaterial  manner ; 
without  matter  or  corporeal  substance. 

2.   In  an  unimportant  manner  or  degree. 

Im'ma-to'ri-al-neBS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
immaterial ;  immateriality. 

Im'ma-te'ri-ate  (;at),  a.    Immaterial.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

Im^ma-ture'  (-tur'),  a.  [L.  immaturus ;  pref.  im- 
not  -f-  maturus  mature,  ripe.  See  Mature.]  1.  Not 
mature ;  unripe ;  not  arrived  at  perfection  or  full  de- 
velopment ;  crude ;  unfinished ;  as,  immatvre  fruit ; 
immature  character  ;  immature  plans.  "An  ill-meas- 
ured and  immature  coxmsel."  Bacon. 

2.  Premature;  untimely;  too  early  ;  &Sy  axi  immature 
death.     [7.*.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'ma-tured'  (-turd'),  <^.     Immature. 

Im'ma-turely  (-tur'lj),  adv.  In  au  immature  man- 
ner. Warburton. 

Im'ma-ture'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
immature  ;  immaturity.  Boyle. 

Im'ma-tu'rl-ty  C-tu'ri-ty),  Ji.  [L.  immaturitas:  cf. 
F.  immaturite.]  The  state  or  quality  of  beiugimmature 
or  not  fully  developed ;  unripeness  ;  incompleteness. 

When  the  world  has  outgrown  its  intellectual  immaturit)/. 

Caird. 

Im'me-a-Wri-ty  (Tm/mt-a-bTl'i-ty),  77.  [Pref.  i/n- 
not  -f-  L.  meabilis  passable,  fr.  meare  to  pass.]  Want  of 
power  to  pass,  or  to  permit  passage  ;  impassableness. 

Immcahdity  of  the  juices.  Arhuthnot. 

Im-meas'ur-a-bil'l-ty  (Tm-mgzh'i^r-a^bTl'T-ti?),  n.  The 
quality  uf  being  immeasurable  ;  imraensurability. 

Im-meas'ur-a-ble  (Tm-m5zh'iir-a-b"l),  a.     [Pref.  ?;n- 

not  -f-  ii'ru.s-i/rnblr  :  cf.  F.  inimes^urahie.     Cf.  Immensur- 

ABLE,  Unmeasurable.]     Incapable  of  being  measni;ed ; 

indefinitely  extensive  ;  illimitable  ;  immensurable  ;  vast. 

Of  depth  imjucastn-able.  Milton. 

Im-meas'ur-a-ble-nesB,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immeasurable. 

Eternity  and  immcasurablencss  belong  to  thought  nlone. 

!•'.  W.  liubertson. 

Im-zneas'ur-a-bly,  adiK  In  an  immeasurable  man- 
ner or  degree.     ''Tnunpasurabh/  distant."     Wordsworth. 

Im-meas'ured(-urd).«;.  Imineasurable.  [B.]Spenser. 

Im'me-Chan^lc-al  (ini'mt-kau'i-k'7l\  a.  Not  mechan- 
ical. lOb.s.]  Cf/e>me.  —  Im'me-chan'ic-al-\Y,adv.  [Obs.] 

Im-me'dl-a-Cy  (Im-meMI-a-sy),  71.  The  relation  of 
freedom  from  the  intervention  of  a  medium ;  immedi- 
ateness.  Shak. 

Im-me'dl-ate  (Tm-me'dT-St).  a.  [F.  immediot.  See 
In-  not,  and  Mediate.]  1.  Not  separated  in  respect  to 
place  by  anything  intervening  ;  proximate  ;  close  ;  as, 
immediate  contact. 

You  are  the  most  imjnediate  to  our  throne.  Shak. 

2.  Not  deferred  by  an  interval  of  time  ;  present ;  in- 
stant.    *'  Assemble  we  immediate  council."  Shak. 

Death  .  .  .  not  vft  inflicted,  as  he  feared, 

Hy  some  imwd'tttr  stroke.  Jfiltrm. 

3.  Acting  with  nothing  interposed  or  between,  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  another  object  as  a  cause,  means. 


or  agency  ;  acting,  perceived,  or  produced,  directly  ;  as, 
au  immediate  cauHC. 
The  tmmrdintc  knowbdge  of  the  poet  ifl  thtrefMre  \mT>nr.Ah\r . 

Sir  n:  ItamilUm. 

Immediate  amputation  <Sur(i.),  an  amputation  per- 
formed wjthiii  i\u:  first  few  Iioufh  after  an  injury,  and  be- 
fore tlio  eltectB  01  the  uhock  have  pabiicd  away. 

Syn.  — Proximate;  close;  direct ;  next. 

Im-me'dl-ate-ly  (Tm-meMY-fit-ly).  adv.  1.  In  an  im- 
mediate manner  ;  without  interveutj.jn  of  any  other  per- 
son or  thing  ;  proximately  ;  dire.tly  ;  —opposed  to  titcdi- 
atcly  ;  ab,  iminediateiy  contiguous. 

(;<i<r»  acceptance  of  i^t  either  imm>-diatcly  by  himaclf,  or  mcrli- 
atcly  by  the  liaii(lH  ol  tlic  bwhop.  Sfmlh. 

2.  Without  interval  of  time ;  without  delay ;  prompt- 
ly ;  instantly  ;  at  once. 

And  JcKU*  .  .  .  touched  liim.§ayiug.  I  will;  be  thou  clean. 
And  imvudiattly  hie  leprory  wun  cfeuuBcd.  ilutt.  \iu.  3. 

0.  As  soon  as.     Cf.  IJirectly,  8,  Note. 

Syii.  — Directly;  instantly;  quickly;  forthwith; 
straiglitway  ;  presently.    See  Directly. 

Im-me'dl-ate-nesS,  «■  The  quality  or  relation  of 
being  immediate  in  manner,  place,  or  time;  exemption 
from  second  or  intervening  causes.  Bj).  Hall. 

Im-me'dl-a-tlsm  (-i-tlz'm),  n.    ImmediateneHs. 

Im-med'1-ca-ble  (Im-med'I-ki-b'l),  a.  [L.  immedi- 
cabilii.  Sue  In-  not,  and  SIedkable.]  Not  to  be  hcah-d  ; 
incurable.      "  Wounds  imTJudicuble.*'  Jililton. 

Im'me-lo'dl-OUS  (Im/mt-lo'dT-us),  a.    Not  melodious. 

Im-mem'O-ra-ble  (Tm-m?m'6-ra-b'l),  a.  [h.innneTno- 
rnluhr.:  jiiil,  //>;- not  --\  mrmorabilis  vncmorahh-:  cf .  F. 
imiiit  iiininUr.  See  MEMORABLE.]  Not  memorable  ;  not 
wortli  remembering.  Johnson. 

Izn^me-mo^ll-al  (Tm'mJ-mo'rT-ffl),  a.  [Pref.  i7n-  not 
-f-  memorial :  cf.  F.  immhnorial.']  Extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  memory,  record,  or  tradition;  indefinitely 
ancient;  as,  existing  from  time  im7ne7noriaL  ^'Imme- 
morial elms."  Tmnysoii.  '■'^Immemorial  usage  or  cus- 
tom."   Sir  M.  llnle. 

Time  immemorial  ^.Enfj.  La7v).,  a  time  antedating  (legal) 
history,  and  beyond  "  legal  memory  "  so  called  ;  loniierly 
an  niaefiuite  time,  but  in  127(i  this  time  was  fixed  by  stat- 
ute as  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 
Proof  of  unbroken  possession  or  use  of  any  right  since 
that  date  made  it  unneres-Barv  to  e.stablitih  the  original 
grant.  In  ISJL'  the  phui  -.1  dating  legal  memory  from  a 
fixed  tijnc\\;i.^  aliaii.l..ni  d  .nid  the  principle  subs.tituted 
that  rights  which  had  bem  enjoyed  for  full  twenty  years 
(or  as  against  the  crovvTi  thirty  years)  should  not  be  lia- 
ble to  impeachment  merely  by  oroving  that  they  had  not 
been  enjoyed  before. 

Im'me-mo'rl-al-ly,  adv.    Beyond  memorj*.    Bmiley. 

Iin-mense'CTm-m^ns'),^.  \X,.immensus;  pref. un- not 
-f-  iDejisu.s;  p.  p.  of  metiri  to  measure:  cf.  F.  immense. 
See  MEAsruE.]  Immeasurable  ;  unlimited.  In  common- 
est use:  Very  great;  vast;  huge.  '*/m?7if7i.se  the  power." 
Pope,     "  Immense  and  boundless  ocean."    Daniel. 

O  Goodness  infinite  I  Goodness  immense!        Milton. 

Syn. "7 Infinite;  immeasurable;  illimitable;  unbound- 
ed; unlimited;  interminable;  vast;  iJrodigious;  enor- 
mous ;  monstrous.    See  Enormous. 

Im-mense'ly,  adv.    lu  an  immense  manner  or  degree. 

Im-mense^ness,  72.     The  state  of  being  immense. 

Im-men'si-ble  (-m5n'sT-b'l),  a.  Ilm7nense  +  -ibfe.] 
Immeasurable.     [Ofij.]  Davies. 

Im-men'si-ty  (-sT-ty).  7i.  ;  pi.  Immensities  (-tlz).  [L. 
imtnensitas  :  cf.  F.  i7nmensite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immense ;  unlimited  or  immeasurable  extension  ; 
infinity ;  vastness  in  extent  or  bulk ;  greatness. 

Lost  in  the  wilds  of  vast  immensity.      Blackinore. 
The  immensity  ui  the  material  system.       /.  Taylor. 

Im-men'sive  (-sTv),  a.     Huge.     [Obs.']  Ilerrick. 

Im-men'su-ra-bill-ty  (Tm-mSn'shu-ra-bTl'I-ty),  n. 
The  quality  of  beiug  immensurable. 

Im-men'su-ra-ble  (Tm-men'shu-ra^b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
not-J-L.  jnensurabilis  tnea&ura.hle:  cf.  F.imme7tsiirable. 
Cf.  Immeasurable.]    Immeasurable. 

What  an  immensurable  space  is  the  firmament.    Derham. 

Im-men'SU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f  inensu- 
rate.]     Unmeasured ;  unlimited,     [i?.]        )('.  Montagu. 

Im-merge'  (Tm-merj'),  v.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Immebged 
(-nierjd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immerging  (-mer'jTng).]  [L. 
immergerc  ;  pref.  im-  in  -\-  mergere  to  dip,  plunge  :  cf. 
F.  inunerger.  See  Merge,  and  cf.  Immerse.]  To  plunge 
into,  wuder,  or  within  anything,  especially  a  fluid ;  to 
dip  ;  to  immerse.    See  Immerse. 

We  took  .  .  .  lukewarm  water,  and  in  it  immcT-'ycrf  a  quantity 

of  the  leaves  of  senna.  Boyle. 

Their  souls  are  immerged  in  matter.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-merge',  v.  i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any 
medium,  ns  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun.     [i?.] 

Izn-mer'it  (Tm-m5r'Tt),  n.  Want  of  worth  ;  demerit. 
[7?.]  Suckling. 

Im-mer'lt-ed.  a.    Unmerited.     [O&s.]  Charles  I. 

Im-mer'it-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  immeritus ;  pref.  im- 
not  -|-  vierifus,  p.  p.  of  7Hcrere,  mereri,  to  deserve.] 
Undeserving.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Im-mers'a-ble  (tm-mers'a-b'l),  a.    See  Immebsible. 

Im-merse'  tTm-mers'),  a.  [L.  inimersus,  p.  p.  of  7m- 
inergere.  See  Immekge.]  Inunersed ;  buried;  hid  ;  sunk. 
\_Ohs.']     "Things  immerse  in  matter."  Bacon. 

Im-merse^  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immersed  (-mersf); 
p.  pr.  S:  v!i.  7i.  Immersing.]  1.  To  plunge  into  any- 
thing that  surrounds  or  covers,  especially  into  a  fluid ; 
to  dip  ;  to  sink ;  to  bury ;  to  immerge. 

Deep  itnmerseit  beneath  its  whirling  wave.   J.  Warton. 
More  than  a  mile  inun^rscd  within  the  wood.    Dryden. 

2.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

3.  To  engage  deeply ;  to  engross  the  attention  of ;  to 
involve ;  to  overwhelm. 

The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance.        Tennyson. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another  life,  and  yet 

be  deeply  imnierstd  in  the  enjoyments  uf  this.  Att'-r^mry. 
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Immersed'  (Tm-merst'),   p.  p.  &  a.     1.   Deeply 

pliiii^'L-d  into  aDything,  esijecially  a  fluid. 

2.  Itpeply  occupied  ;  engrossed  ;  entangled. 

3.  {Bo/.)  Growing  wholly  under  water.  Gray. 
Im-mersl'ble  (.Tm-mers'I-b'l),  a.    [From  Immerse.] 

Capable  of  being  immersed. 

Im-mersl-ble,  o.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  L.  meist/Sy  p.  p. 
of  iiwrgert-  to  plunt;e.]     Not  capable  of  being  immersed. 

Im-mer'sion  (Im-mer'sbuu),  n.  [L.  immeisio:  cf. 
F-  inimersio)i.]  1.  The  act  of  immersing,  or  the  state 
of  being  immersed  ;  a  sinking  witiiin  a  fluid  ;  a  dipping ; 
as,  the  immersion  of  Achilles  in  the  Styx. 

2.  Submersion  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
baptism,  as  practiced  by  the  Baptists. 

3.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply  absorbed  ; 
deep  engagedness. 

Too  deep  an  immersion  in  the  affairs  of  life.    Atterbiinj. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  disappearance  of  a  celestial  body,  by 
passing  either  behind  another,  as  in  the  occultatiou  of  a 
star,  or  into  its  sliadow,  as  in  the  ecUpse  of  a  satellite  ; 
—  opposed  to  emersion. 

Immersion  lens,  a  microscopic  objective  of  short  focal 
distance  desired  to  work  with  a  drop  of  liquid,  as  oU, 
between  the  tmnt  lens  and  the  slide,  so  that  tliis  lens  is 
practically  imtwrsed. 

Im-mer'Bion  1st,  n.  {Eccl.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine that  immersion  is  essential  to  Christian  baptism. 

Im-mesh'  (im-m5sh'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  IMMESHED 
(-UiSshf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immeshino.]  [Pref.  im-  in 
4-  mesh.  Cf.  Inmesh.]  To  catch  or  entangle  in,  or  as 
in,  the  meshes  of  a  net,  or  in  a  web ;  to  insnare. 

Im'me-thod'ic-al  (tm'me-th5d'T-kal),  a.  Not  me- 
tliodical ;  without  method  or  systematic  arrangement ; 
without  order  or  regularity  ;   confused.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Irregular ;  confused  ;  disorderly  ;  unsystem- 
atic ;  desultory. 

Im'me-tbod'ic-al-ly,  adv.  "Without  method  ;  confus- 
edly ;  iinsysteniatically. 

IJD}  me-thod'lc-al-ness,  n.    "Want  of  method. 

Im-metli'od-lze  (Tru-mSth'ud-iz),  T'.  (.  To  render  im- 
metliMibi  il  i  to  destroy  the  metliod  of  ;  to  confuse,    [i?.] 

Im-met'ric-al  {tm-mSt'rT-k(/l),  a.  Not  metrical  or 
rhytlniiic.'d.     [/'.]  Chapman. 

im-mew'  (im-mii'),  v.  i.    See  Emmew. 

Im'mi-grant  (Tm'mT-gr«nt),  n.  [L.  immigrans,  p.  pr. 
of  iinmi(jrare  to  go  into:  cf.  F.  immigrant.  See  IMUI- 
ORATE.]  One  who  immigrates  ;  one  who  comes  to  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence;  —  the 
correlative  of  emigrant. 

Syn.  —  See  Emigr.*.st. 

Im'ml-grate  (-grat),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immigrated 
(-gr&'tSd) ;  p.pr.&vb.  n.  Immigratlvo  (-gra'tlug).]  [L. 
immiijrare^  immigratum,  to  immigrate;  pref.  im-  in 
-+-  migrare  to  migrate.  See  Migrate.]  To  come  into 
a  country  of  which  one  is  not  a  native,  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  residence.     See  Emigrate. 

bn'ml-gra'tlon  (-gra'sbun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  immigration.'] 
The  act  of  inunigrating  ;  the  passing  or  coming  into  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

The  imiui'jri-ifioiis  of  the  Arabians  ioto  Europe.     T.  iVai-ton. 

Im'ml-nence  (Tm'mT-ncns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imminence, 
L.  imminnilia.  See  Imminext.]  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  imminent ;  a  threatening,  as  of  some- 
thing about  to  happen. 

Tht'  imntifieiice  of  any  dana:er  or  distress.        FiiUcr. 

2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  impeuding  evil  or  dan- 
ger.    '*  But  dare  all  imminence.^*  Shak. 

Im'ml-nent  (Tm'mT-nent),  a.  [L.  im7ninens,  p.  pr. 
of  imminere  to  project;  pref.  ;;/)-  in  +  minere  (in 
comp.)  to  jut,  project.  See  Eminent.]  1.  Threatening 
to  occur  immediately  ;  near  at  hand  ;  impending ;  — said 
especially  of  misfortune  or  peril.  "  In  danger  immi- 
Tient.''^  Spenser. 

2.  Full  of  danger ;  threatening;  menacing;  perilous. 
Hairbreadth  scapes  i'  the  imminvnt  deadly  breach.     Shak. 

3.  (yj'iihupon)  Bent  upon;  attentive  to.     [Z^-] 
Their  eyes  ever  iMi/Hifioif  upon  worldly  iiiattLTs.     Milton. 

Syn, —  Impending:  threatening;  near;  at  hand. — 
Imminent,  Impending,  Threatening.  Imminent  is  the 
strongest:  it  denotes  that  somethuig  is  ready  to  fall  or 
happen  on  the  instant;  as,  in  imminent  cl auger  of  one's 
life,  Impendinfj  denotes  that  something  hangs  sus- 
pended over  us.  and  may  so  remain  indefinitely  ;  as.  the 
nnpfiiding  evils  of  war.  Threatening  supposes  some 
danger  iu  prospect,  but  more  remote;  as,  threatening  in- 
dications for  the  future. 

Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  fnim  imininmt  death.        ShaK: 
No  Ktory  I  iinfi.Id  (it'j>ublic  woes, 
Nor  hviir  ndvict"*  of  iiuj'imlin^i  foes.  I'ofr. 

Vu-Tcc  faces  (hrfaltinimj  war.  Milton. 

Im'ml-nent -ly,  "(/'•■    In  an  imminent  manner. 

Im-mln'gle  (Tm-niTn'g'l),  i'.  ^  To  mingle;  to  mix; 
to  unit.-;  tu  bh-iid.     ( /?.]    _  Thomson. 

Im  ml-nu'tlon  (Tin'ml-nu'shUn),  n,  [L.  immiymtio, 
fr.  imminucre^  immin'itum,  to  lessen;  pref.  ?;«- in -f- 
viiunrrr.l  A  lessening  :  diminutinn  ;  decrease.  [/^]  Rai/. 

Im-mls'Cl-bU'i-ty  (Tm-mT^.sT-bTl'T-tJ'),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
immi.<iriiiili/f'.]    Incapal)iltty  of  being  mixed,  or  mingled. 

Im-mls'cl-blO  (tm-mls'HT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  + 
mi.^cilile :  cf.  F.  immiscible.']  Not  capable  of  being 
mixed  or  mingled. 

A  chaos  of  \mmi*n),if  and  conflicting  pnrticlca.    Cudirorth. 

Im-mla'fllon  (Tm-mTshTni),  n.  [L.  trnmissio  :  cf.  F. 
imwissi&n.  See  Immit.]  TIic  act  of  immitting,  or  of 
wmling  or  thrusting  in;  injection;  —  the  correlative  of 
cmisxifm, 

Im-mlt'  (Tm-mTf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immitted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  iMMimso.]  [L.  immiilrre,  immi.vsum  ; 
pref.  im-  in  -\-  milfrrr  to  ncnd,]  To  send  in  ;  to  inject ; 
to  infu-tfl  ;  —  the  correlative  of  emit.     [It.]  Jioyle. 

Im-mJt'J-ga-ble  (-I-gi-b'I),  a.     [L.  immitignhiHs :  It. 


pref.  im-  not  -f  mitigarc  to  mitigate.]    Not  capable  of 
being  mitigated,  softened,  or  appeased.  Coleridge. 

Im-mltl'ga-bly  (im-mlt'I-ga-bly),  adv.  In  an  im- 
mitigable manner. 

Im-mlx'  (Tm-mtks'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  mi.\.]  To 
mix  ;  to  mingle.     [A'.] 

Aniiiiigst  her  tears  ininnxing  prayers  niottt.     S/ifnsrr. 

Im-mis'a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.    Not  mixable.     Bp.  Wilkins. 

Im-mixed'  (-mlkst'l,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  muerf,  p.  p. 
of  mil.]     Unmixed.     [Ot.s-.] 

How  pure  and  i»i»n>e'/  the  desipn  is.  Hof/lf. 

Im-mlZ'ture  (Im-mlks'tfir  ;  135),  n.  Freedom  from 
mixture;  purity.     [/?.]  W.  Montagu. 

Im-monbile  (Tm-iuo'btl),  a.  [L.  immobilis  :  cf.  F. 
immobile.  See  Immobility.]  Incapable  of  being  moved  ; 
immovable  ;  fixed  ;  stable.  J^i'o/.  Shedd. 

Im'mo-bil'i-ty  (im'mo-bTl't-tj?),  n.  [L.  immobilitas, 
fr.  immobilis  immovable  ;  pref.  im-  not  +  mobilis  mov- 
able:  cf.  F.  immobilite.  See  Mobile.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  immobile  ;  fixedness  in  place  or  state. 

Im-mdb'1-Uze  (Tm-ni5b'i-liz),  r.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in  -f- 
7nobili:e ;  cf.  F.  im7nobiliser.']  To  make  immovable; 
in  surgery,  to  make  immovable  (a  naturally  mobile  part, 
as  a  joint)  by  the  use  of  splints,  or  stiffened  bandages. 

Xm-mo^le  (Im-mo'b'l),  a.     {Obs.]    See  Immobile. 

Im-mod'er-a-cy  (Tm-mod'er-a-sJ),  h.  [From  Im- 
MODERATK.]     Immoderateiiess.     [-ff-J        Sir  T.  Broune. 

Im-mod'er-an-cy  (-nn-sy),  n.  \Ij.  immoderantia.] 
Immoderateness;  excess.     [-/^-]  Sir  1'.  Broivne. 

Im-mod'er-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  immoderatus  ;  pref.  im- 
not  +  moderatns  moderate.  See  Moderate.]  Not  mod- 
erate ;  exceeding  just  or  usual  and  suitable  bounds  ;  ex- 
cessive ;  extravagant;  unreasonable;  as,  immoderate 
demands;  immoderate  griei  ;  immoderate  l&ughteT. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Sfiai. 

Syn,  —  Excessive  ;  exorbitant ;  unreasonable  ;  extrav- 
agant ;  intemperate ;  inordinate. 

Im-mod'er-ate-ly,  adv.  In  an  immoderate  manner  ; 
excessively. 

Im-mod'er-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  immod- 
erate ;  excess;  extravagance.  Puller. 

Im-mod'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  immodemtio:  cf. 
F.  immoderittion.]     Want  of  moderation.         Jfalli/uell. 

Im-mofl'est  (im-m5d'Sst),  n.  [F.  inwiodeste,  L.  im- 
viodestus  immoderate;  pref.  im-  not -}- viodest us  mod- 
est. See  Modest.]  1.  Not  limited  to  due  bounds; 
immoderate. 

2.  Not  modest ;  wanting  in  the  reserve  or  restraint 
which  decorum  and  decency  require  ;  indecent ;  indeli- 
cate ;  obscene;  lewd;  as,  immodest  persons,  behavior, 
words,  pictures,  etc. 

hninnrh.-st  deeds  you  lander  to  be  wrought. 

But  we  proscribe  the  least  immodest  thought.    Dri/den. 

Syn.— Indecorous;  indelicate;  shameless  ;  shameful ; 
impudtint ;  indecent ;  impure  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  obscene. 

Im-mod'est-ly,  adv.     In  an  immodest  manner. 

Im-mod'es-ty  (-Ss-tJ),  n.  [L.  immodestia :  cf.  F. 
immodest ie.]  Want  of  modesty,  delicacy,  or  decent  re- 
serve ;  indecency.     "  A  piece  of  i;»»!0f/e5/i/."  Pope. 

Im'mo-late  (Im'mo-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  i  7?.  p.  Immo- 
lated (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Immolating.]  [L.  im- 
molatiis,  p.  p.  of  immolare  to  sacrifice,  oris;.,  to  sprinkle 
a  victim  with  sacrificial  meal  ;  pref.  im-  in  +  mola  grits 
or  grains  of  spelt  coarsely  gromid  and  mixed  with  salt ; 
also,  mill.  See  Molar,  Meal  ground  grain.]  To  sacri- 
fice ;  to  offer  in  sacrifice  ;  to  kill,  as  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Worshipers,  who  not  onlv  iminolatc  to  tlioni  [the  deities]  Ihc 
lives  of  men,  but  .  .  .  the  virtue  and  honor  of  women.      Boyle. 

Im'mO-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  immolatio :  cf.  F. 
immolation.']  1.  The  act  of  immolating,  or  the  state  of 
being  iuunolated,  or  sacrificed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  immolated  ;  a  sacrifice. 

Im'mO-la'tOr  (Tm'mo-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  of- 
fers in  sacrifice  ;  specifically,  one  of  a  sect  of  Russian 
fanatics  wtio  practice  self-mutilation  and  sacrifice. 

Im-mold'     1  (Tm-mold'),  v.  t.     To  mold  into  shape,  or 

Im-mould'  (      form.      lObs.']  ('.  Fletcher. 

Im-mo'ment  (Tm-mo'nifnt  i,  a.  [See  Immomentous.] 
Trilling.     [li.]     '^  Immnmruf  toys."  Shak. 

Im'mo-men'tOUS  (Tm'mu-njgn'tus),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
not  -f-  momentoiis.]  Not  momentous  ;  unimportant ; 
insignificant-     [/?.]  A.  Seward. 

Im-mor'al  (Tm-mor'al),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  moral  : 
cf.  F.  immoral.]  Not  moral;  inconsistent  with  recti- 
tude, purity,  or  good  morals;  contrary  to  conscience  or 
the  divine  law;  wicked;  unjust;  dishonest;  vicious; 
licentious  ;  as,  an  immoral  man  ;  an  immoral  deed. 

Syn.  —  Wicked;  sinful;  criminal:  vicious;  unjust; 
dishonest ;  depraved  :  impure  ;  unchaste  ;  profligate  ; 
dissolute  ;    abandoned  ;   licentious ;    lewd  ;    obscene. 

Im'mo-ral'1-ty  (Tm'mA-r51'T-ty).  n.  :  pi.  Immorali- 
ties (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  immoralitt:']  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  immoral ;  vice. 

'J'he  root  of  all  immoraUti/.       Utr  11'.  7V»i;)/c. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

I.uvury  and  sloth  and  then  a  irrcnt  drove  of  hcrCHies  and  im- 
mrii-nlilK  .I  broke  loose  amony  them.  Milton. 

Im-mor'al-ly  (Im-mCr'al-lj?),  adv.     In  an  immoral 

manner  ;  wickedly. 

Im'mo  rlg'er-ous  fTm'mo-rTj'er-ns),    a.     [Pref.  in- 

not    t    uiurinrrtius^.]    Riidr  ;  uncivil ;  disobedient.    [Obs.] 

—  Im'mo-rig'er-ous-ness.  n.    [Ob.f,']         Jrr.  Taylor. 

Im-mor'tal  (Tin-mnr't'/l),  a.  [L.  immortalis ;  jiref. 
im-  not  4"  viortalls  mortal :  cf.  F.  immortel.  Seo  Mor- 
tal, ami  cf.  Immortelle.]  1.  Not  mortal ;  exempt 
from  liability  to  die;  miuying  ;  imperishable;  lasting 
forever  ;  having  unlimited,  or  eternal,  existence. 

Unto  the  Kinc  etcrnnl.  immortiil,  invisible.    1  Tim.  i.  17. 
For  my  houI,  wlint  can  it  do  to  that, 
UeinK  a  tbili«  inwiortnl  as  itself  '/  Shak. 

2.  Connected  \vith,  or  pertaining  to,  immortality. 

I  have  immortid  loncinRii  in  niP.  Shak. 


3.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this  world  ;  .abidinj^^ 
exempt  from  oblivion  ;  imperisliable  ;  as,  immortal  fame. 

One  of  the  few.  the  immmttil  naince, 

That  were  not  born  lo  die.  JIallcck. 

4.  Great;  excessive;  grievous.     [Obs.]        Uayward. 
Immortal  flowers,  immortelles;  everlastings. 

Syn.  —  Eternal ;  everlasting  ;  never-ending ;  ceaseless ; 
perpetual ;  continual ;  enduring  ;  endless  ;  imperishable  ; 
incorruptible;  deathless;  undying. 

Im-mor'tal  (Im-mSr'tnl),  n.  One  who  will  never 
cease  tu  be  ;  one  exempt  from  death,  decay,  or  annihila- 
tion. Bunynn. 

Im-mor'tal-lst,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  thw 
immortulify  of  the  soul.     [Ti.J  Jcr.  Taylor. 

Irn'mor-tal'l-ty  (Trn'mOr-tal'T-tJ-),  77.  ;  pi.  Immortali- 
ties  (-tiz).      [L.    iimnortalitas :    cf.    F.    iiiiinortaltfe.~l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal  ;  exemption 
from  death  and  annihilation  ;  unending  existence  ;  at;, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Tills  niort-il  millet  jiut  on  immortalittf.    1  Cor.  xv.  5.1^ 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion  ;  perpetuity  ;  as,  the  im- 
7})tiit-di/i/  m1   iame. 

Im-mor  tnl-l-za'tlon  (Tm-mGr'tol-T-za'shun),  n.  The 
act  of  iniiinTtalizing,  or  state  of  being  immortalized. 

Im-mor'tal-ize  (tm-mOr'tal-lz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Immortalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immortalizino- 
(-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  im  mortal i.'^er.]  1.  To  render  im- 
mortal ;  to  cause  to  live  or  exist  forever.  *S'.  Clarke. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion ;  to  perpetuate  in  fame. 

Alexander  had  no  Uomer  to  iminortalizi.  his  guilty  nnnie. 

T.  Howes. 

Im-mor'tal-lze,  r.  i.     To  become  immortal,     [i?.] 

Im-mor'tal-ly,  adv.     in  an  immortal  manner. 

Im  mor-telle'  (im^m5r-t61'),  n.;  pi.  Immortelles 
(-t?lz')-  [F.  See  Immortal.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  a 
consj'icuous,  drj',  unwithering  involucre,  as  the  species 
of  Ajdennaria,  lielichryswm^  Gomphre7ia,  etc.  See 
Everlasting. 

Im-mor^tt-fi-ca'tion  (Tm-mSr'tT-fT-ka'Ehun),  n.  Fail- 
ure to  nuirtify  tlie  passions.      [P.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-mov'a-l3il'i-ly  (Tm-mooVa-btl'T-ty).  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  immovable;  fixedness;  steadfatt- 
ness ;  as^iminovability  of  a  heavy  body  ;  immovability 
of  purpose. 

bn-mov'a-bld  (Tm-moov'A-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of 
being  moved;  firndy  fixed;  fast; — used  of  material 
things  ;  as,  an  immovable  foundation. 

liiimovahle,  infixed,  and  Irozen  round.  Milton. 

2.  Steadfast ;  fixed  ;  unalterable  ;  unchangeable  ;  — 
used  of  the  mind  or  will ;  as,  an  immovable  purpose,  or 
a  man  who  remains  imviovable. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  affected  or  moved  in  feeling' 
or  by  sympathy  ;  imimpressible ;  impassive.        Dryden. 

4-  {Law)  Not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  permanent  in  place 
or  tenure;  fixed;  as,  an  i?/)»jyr«6/e  estate.  See  Immov- 
able, n.  Blackstoiie. 

Immovable  apparatus  fJ/'v/.^  an  appliance,  like  the  plas- 
ter ol  Paris  bandage,  which  keeps  Iractured  parts  firmly 
in  place.-  Immovable  feasts  (Brrl.i,  feasts  which  occur 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  and  do  not  depend  on  the 
date  of  Easter ;  as,  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  etc. 

Im-mov'a-ble,  n.     1.  That  which  can  not  be  moved. 

2.  jil.  {Civil  Lair)  Lands  and  things  adherent  thereto 
by  nature,  as  trees;  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings 
and  their  accessories;  by  their  destination,  as  seeds,, 
plant.s,  manure,  etc.  ;  or  by  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  ;qpplie.],  :ih  servitudes.  Ayliffe.     Bourier. 

Im-znoVable-ness, »?.    Quality  of  being  immovable. 

Im-mov'a-bly,  adv.    In  an  innnovable  manner. 

Im-mund'  (-uiGnd').  a.  [L.  immvndus;  pref.  im-  not 
-j-  muuilu.'i  v\ea.n.'\     Unclean.     [/*■]  Burton. 

Im'mun-dlcl-ty  (Tm/niun-dTs'T-ty)i  «•  [Cf.  F.  iin- 
mondicite,  L.  immunditia,  immundities.]  Uncleaimess; 
filthiness.     [P.]       _  TI'.  Montagu. 

Im-mune'(Tm-mun'),  rt.  [Jj.immunis.  See  Immunitv.], 
Exempt ;  jnotected  by  inoculation.  — Im-mu'nlZ©  (-mu'- 
niz),  r.  t. 

Im-mu'ni-ty  (Tin-mu'nT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Immunities  (-ttz). 
[L.  immunitas,  fr.  immu/iis  free  from  a  public  service  ; 
pref.  i//(-  not-\-  7nunis  complaisant,  obliging,  cf.  munus 
service,  duty  :  cf.  F.  immanite.  Seo  Common,  and  cf. 
Mean,  (7.  ]  1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  any  charge, 
duty,  obligation,  office,  tax,  imposition,  penalty,  or  serv- 
ice ;  a  particular  privilege;  .as,  tlie  immunities  of  tho 
free  cities  of  Germany  ;  tlie  iu}muuilie.'t  of  tlie  clergy. 

2.  Freedom  ;  exemption  ;  as,  immunity  from  error. 

Im-mure'  (Tm-mur'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immured- 
(-niurd');  P-  i"'-  &  rb.  v.  Immuring.]  [Pref.  )»i- in -f- 
vutre :  cf.  F.  rmnnirer.]  1.  To  wall  around  ;  to  surround 
with  walls.     [Obs.'}  Sandys. 

2.  To  inclose  within  walls,  or  as  w;itliin  walls  ;  lienue, 
to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison  ;  to  incarcerate. 

Those  tendiT  babes 
Whom  envy  hath  immiirrd  within  your  wolU.     Shak, 
This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrngroufi  to  devour,  immiirr^  us  rnnnd.        Mi'ton. 
Im-mure'.  n.    A  wall ;  an  inolosure.     [(fbs.]      Shak. 
Im-mure'ment  (-mmt),  n.     The  act  of  immuring,  or 
the  htate  of  being  immured ;  imprisonment. 

Im-mu'slc-al  (Im-mu'zT-kal),  a.  Inharmonious  ;  un- 
musical ;  disf'Tdant.  Bacon. 
Im-mu'ta-bil'1-ty  {Tni-mutiVd.Tl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  innnn- 
tnbild'Wi:  cf.  V.  immut-ihilitr.']  Tho  state  or  quality  of 
being  innnutable  ;  imnuitiibleiicas.  J/rb.  \'\.  IT. 
Im-mu'ta-ble  (Tm-mu'tii-b'l),  a.  [L.  immiitobili^s  : 
jiref.  ijn-  not  -|~  nuitabilis  nmtable.  Seo  Mutadlc] 
Not  mutable ;  not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change  ;  vui- 
cliangeable  ;   invariable  ;   unalterable. 

That  by  two  immutobh-  tliines,  in  which  it  was  Impoppihlc  for 
God  to  lie,  we  niiglit  have  u  Btmnj;  couMdalion.  JhO.  vi.  IS. 

/ininutntilr.  immortal,  uitbiilo. 
Kternal  KiUK-  HiHwi. 

—  Im-mu'ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-mu'ta-bly.  odv. 
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Im-mu'tate  (Tm-mu'tut),  a.  [L.  immutatns,  p.  p.  of 
iminiitarc.^     Uucliangcii.     \_Obs.\ 

Im''mu- taction  (Iiu'inu-ta'Hliun),  71.  [L.  immiitaiiii, 
iroin  imiui/iaiw,  innnutatum,  to  cliaiiKe.  Sei;  Immutk.J 
Cli;uit^'f;  alteratiouj  mutation.     [A'.j  J)r.  II.  Mon\ 

Iin-mute'(Tm-mut'),  v.  t.  [L.  immutare,  iinmutu/um  ; 
[ircf.  tin-  ill  4"  liiut'U'c  to  cliauge  :  c£.  OF.  iiiimulrr.]  To 
<:lianKO  or  alter.     [0/>.?.]  X  Salkeld. 

Imp  triiip),  n.  [(JK.  imp  a  graft,  AS.  impa  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  ynipe,  Sw.  y//'/>,  prolj.  fr.  LL.  impotus,  Gr.  e//(/)UTo? 
■engrafted,  innate,  fr.  tfi^vety  to  implant ;  ec  in  +  ^upii' 
to  produce ;  akin  to  E.  Oc.  See  Ist  In-,  Ke.]  1,  A  slioot ; 
a  scion;  a  bud  ;  a  slip;  a  graft.     [f>iJ.]  lUiauccr. 

2.  An  offspring  ;  progeny;  cliild  ;  acion.     \0bs.1 

The  tender  i;»/i  was  weaned.  Fnirfnx. 

3.  A  young  or  inferior  devil ;  a  little,  malignant  spirit ; 
a  puny  demon  ;  a  contemptible  evil  worker. 

Tit  iiiiiif^le  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squubliliny;  iniju^i.  Beattiv. 

4.  Something  added  to,  or  united  with,  anotJier,  to 
lengthen  it  out  or  repair  it,  —  as,  an  addition  to  n  beehive  ; 
a  feather  inserted  iu  a  broken  wing  of  a  bird;  a  length 
of  twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line.     [Oft.v.  or  I'rov.  i?".*/.] 

Imp,  V.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.   Imped  (Tint;  215);  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Imping.]      [AS.   impian   to   imp,  ingraft,   jilant ; 

'akin  to  Uan.  i/ntpe,  Sw.  f/nipa,  OHG.  inipfon:,  iiii/'ifdii, 

O.  imp/en.     See  Imp,  n.j     1.  To  graft;  to  insert  as  a 

Bcion.     lObs.l  Rom,  of  11. 

2.  {Falconry)  To  graft  with  new  feathers,  as  a  wing  ; 

to  splice  a  broken  featlier.     Hence,  Fig. :  To  repair ;  to 

«xtend  ;  to  increase  ;  to  atrengthen  ;  to  equip.    [Archnic'\ 

Imp  out  our  dronpnif,'  country'a  broken  wing.  Shak. 

Who  Inzily  imp  their  winys  with  other  nien'H  pbinies.   Fti/ler. 

rierc  no  frail  Muse  ehall  imp  her  crippleil  wing.    JMmes. 

ITeln,  ye  tart  satirist!),  to  imp  my  rage 

Wjtn  »U  the  scorpions  ihiit  whotild  whip  this  ngc.     Cleveland. 

Im-pa'ca-ble  (Tm-pii'kA-b'l),  a.  [L.  pref.  im-  not  + 
pacnre  to  quiet.  See  Pacate.J  Not  to  be  appeased  or 
quieted.     [Obs.}     Spenser.  — Im-pa'ca-bly,  fidv. 

Im-pack'ment  (Tm-pak'ment),  /i.  [Pref.  im-  in  -f- 
P'u/c.]  The  .state  of  being  closely  aurrouuded,  crowded, 
or  pressed,  as  by  ice.     [R-l  Kane. 

Im-pact'  (Tni-p5kt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impacted  ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Impacting.]  [L.  impactus,  p.  p.  of  im- 
pinijere  to  pusli,  strike  against.  See  I.mpinob.]  To 
■drive  close;  to  press  firmly  together:  to  wedge  into  a 
place.  Woodward. 

Im'pact  (Im'pJtkt),   n.     1.  Contact  or  impression  by 

touch;  collision;  forcible  contact ;  force  communicated. 

The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven.  Sonthei/. 

2.  {Mech.)  The  single  instantaneous  stroke  of  a  body 
in  motion  against  another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

Im-pact'ed  (Tm-pSkt'Sd),  a.    Driven  together  or  close. 

Impacted  fracture  (Surrj.),  a  fracture  iu  which  the  frag- 
ments arc  dri\'fn  into  eacli  other  so  as  to  be  immovable. 

Im-pac'tlon  (Tm-pSk'shSu),  n.  [L.  impactio  a  strik- 
ing :  cf.  F.  impaction.']  1.  {Surg.)  The  driving  of  one 
fragment  of  bone  iuto  another  so  that  the  fragments  are 
not  movable  upon  each  other  ;  as,  impaction  of  the  skull 
or  of  the  hip. 

2.  An  immovable  packing ;  {Med. ),  a  lodgment  of  some- 
thing in  a  strait  or  passage  of  the  body  ;  as,  impaction  of 
the  fetal  head  in  the  strait  of  the  pelvis  ;  impaction  of 
iood  or  feces  in  the  intestines  of  man  or  beast. 

Im-palnt'  (Tm-panf),  V.  t.  To  paint ;  to  adorn  with 
colors,     [ii.]     "  To  impaini  his  cause."  Shak. 

Im-palr'  (Tm-par'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Impaihed 
'(-pSrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ImpairingJ  [Written  also  em- 
jtair.]  [OE.  cmpeiren,  envciren,  OF.  enipeirier,  empi- 
rier,  F.  empirer,  LL.  impejorare ;  L.  pref.  im-  in  -\-  pe- 
jorare  to  make  worse,  fr.  pejor  worse.  Cf.  Appair.] 
To  make  wox'se ;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value,  excel- 
lence, or  strength  ;  to  deteriorate  ;  as,  to  impair  health, 
character,  the  mind,  value. 

Time  sensibly  nil  things  impairs.        Roscommon. 
In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  diminish  ;  decrease  ;  injure ;  weaken ;  en- 
feeble ;  debilitate  ;  reduce ;  debase ;  determrate. 

Im-palr',  v.  i.    To  grow  worse ;  to  deteriorate.    Milton. 

Im'palr  (Tm'pSr),  a.  [F.  impair  uneven,  L.  inijiar  ; 
im-  not  -f-  pur  equal.]     Not  fit  or  appropriate.     [06.?.] 

Im-palr'  (Tm-pSr'),  n.     Diminution  ;  injury.     [Obs."] 

Im-palr'er  (-er),  7;.    One  who,  or  that  which,  impairs. 

Im-palr'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  enpeirementy  OF.  em- 
pireiiicnt.']  The  state  of  being  impaired  ;  injury.  "  The 
impairmrnt  of  my  healtli."  Dri/den. 

Im-pal'a-ta-ble  (Tm-p51'a-ta-b'l),  a.  Unpalatable.'  [R.] 

Im-pale'  (Tm-pal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impaled 
(-paid');  p-  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Impaling.]     [See  2d  Empale.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pale  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on 
a  sharp  stake.     See  Empale. 

Then  with  what  Ufc  remains,  impalrd,  nnd  left 

To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bUjoily  stake.       Addison. 

2.  To  inclose,  as  with  pale.s  or  stakes  ;  to  surround. 

Impale  him  with  your  weapons  rnimd  about.        Shak. 
/-  Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire.  Milton. 

3.  {Her.)  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms  on  one  shield, 
palewise ;  hence,  to  join  in  honorable  mention. 

Ordered  the  admission  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  same  to  be 
matched  and  impalrd  with  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  honor 
therrof.  Fuller. 

Im-pale'ment  (ment),  n.  1.  Th( 
act  of  impaling,  or  the  state  of  being  im- 
paled. Byron. 

2.  An  inclosing  by  stakes  or  pales,  nr 
the  space  so  inclosed.  H.  Brool->\ 

3.  That  which  hedges  in ;  inclosurc. 
[i?.]  Milton. 

4.  {Her.)  The   division    of    a   shield 
palewise,  or  by  a  vertical  line,  esp.  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  side  by  side  the    Inipalemcnt  (4). 
arms  of  husband  and  wife.     See  Impale,  3. 


{Zo'ol.)  Tlie  pallah  deer  of 


Im-palla  (Im-pai'id), 

South  Africa. 

Im-pal'lld  (Tm-pai'lTdj,  v.  t.  To  make  pallid;  to 
blanch.      [O/m.  ]  Fcllliam. 

Im-palm'  (Im-piim'),  v.  i.  To  graap  with  or  hold  in 
thr  liand.     [li.}  J.  liarlou: 

Im-pal'pa-bU'1-ty  (rin-i)Xl'pi-hriT-t3?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im- 

paljxihilife.]  Tliu  ipi-dity  <>i  being  impalpable.  Jurtin. 
Im-pal'pa-ble  (Im-p'ii'p/i-l/l),  a.  [Vn-i.  im-  not  + 
pal]>ublc:  cf.  F.  impatpahlr..]  X.  Not  palpable;  that 
ciiiniot  bo  felt;  extremely  fine,  so  tliat  no  grit  can  be 
p4Mceived  by  touch.     "  Impalpable  powder."  iSoylc. 

2.  Not  material ;  intangible;  incorporeal.  *^^  Impalpa- 
ble, void,  and  bodileas."  Jlolbuid. 

3.  Not  apprehensible,  or  readily  apprehensible,  by  the 
mind  ;  unreal ;  an,  impalpable  distin(rtionH, 

Im-pal'pa-bly,  adv.     in  an  impalpable  manner. 

Im-pal'ay  (Tm-pjvl'zJ),  v.  t.  To  palHy;  to  paralyze; 
to  (leaden.      [A'.J 

Im-pa'nate  (Im-pa'niit),  n.  [LL.  impanatus^  p.  p. 
of  imjianare  to  impanate  ;  L.  pref.  im-  in  +  panis 
bread.]  Kmbodied  in  bread,  esp.  in  tho  bread  of  tlie 
cueliari.st.     [ObR.]  i'rnnmrr. 

Im-pa'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impanated 
(-uu-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impanatino.]  To  embody  in 
breiid,  esp.  in  tlio  bread  of  the  eucharist.      [Ubs.] 

Im'pa-na'tlon  (Tiu^pa-nri'slifin),  71.  [Cf.  F.  impana- 
tit/n.  See  Impanate,  a.j  {Led.)  Embodiment  in  bread  ; 
tlie  supposed  real  presence!  and  union  of  Clirist's  mate- 
rial body  and  blood  witli  the  substance  of  tho  elements 
of  the  eucharist  without  a  change  in  their  nature  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  tr  an  substantial  ion  y  wliich  aupposes  a 
miraculous  change  of  the  subatauce  of  the  elements.  It 
is  akin  to  consubsfantitifion. 

Im-pa'na-tor  (Ttu-pa'uu-ter),  n.  [LL.]  {Eccl.)  One 
wlio  liolds  tlie  doetriiie  t)f  impanation. 

Im-pan'el  (Ttn-piin'el),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Impan- 
eled (-51d)  or  Impanelled;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impanel- 
ing or  Impanelling.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -]  panel.  Cf.  Empan- 
el.] [Written  also  empanel.]  To  enter  in  a  libt,  or  on  a 
piece  of  parchment,  called  a.  panel  ;  to  form  or  enroll,  as 
a  list  of  jurors  in  a  court  of  ju.stice.  Blackstone. 

Im-pan'el-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
impaneling,  ct  the  state  of  being  impaneled. 

Im-par'a-dlse  (Tm-par'a-dis),  v.  t.  [imj).  &  p.  p.  Im- 
PAKADisED  (-dist);  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  71.  Imparadising  (-di'- 
sTng).]  [Pref.  -im-  -\-  paradise  :  cf.  F.  emparadiser.'] 
To  put  in  a  state  like  paradise  ;  to  make  supremely 
happy.    "  Imparndised  in  one  another's  arms."   Milton. 

Im-par'al-leled  (-'/l-leld),  a.     Unparalleled.     [Obs.] 

Im-par'don-a-ble  (Tm-i/arM'u-a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  im- 

jiordoniiable.']     Unpardonable.      [_Obs.]  Sont/i. 

Im-par'1-dig'i-tate  ain-p5r'T-djj'T-tilt),  a.  [L.  impar 
unequal  4"  dii/itus  linger.]  {Aiiat.)  Having  an  odd 
number  of  fingers  or  toes,  either  one,  three,  or  five,  as  in 
tlie  liorse,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  etc. 

Im-parl-pin'nate  (pTn'nat),  a. 
[L.  impar  unequal  +  E.  pinnate.] 
{Hot.)  Pinnate  with  a  single  terminal 
ieariet. 

Im-par  1-syl-Iablc  (-sTl-lSb'ik),  a. 
[L.  imjmr  unequal  -f  E.  syllabic:  cf. 
F.    imjiarisyl/abiquc]      {Gram.)  Not  ^.^ 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  syl-  t 
lables ;    as,   an  imparisyllabic  nouii,   \^ 
one  which  has  not  the  same  number 
of  syllables  in  all  the  cases  ;  as,  lapis,     -^^^  ^  ,, 
lapidis  ;  mens,  mentis.  ^""^""'^  i\ 

Im-par'1-ty  (im-p5r1-ty),  ?!.  [Pref.  Iiupuripinnate  Leaf. 
im-    -f-   parity :    cf.     F.     iinparile.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  disparity  ;  disproportion  ;  difference  of 
degree,  rank,  excellence,  number,  etc.  Milton. 

2.  Lack  of  comparison,  correspondence,  or  suitable- 
ness ;  incongruity. 

In  thid  region  of  merely  intellectual  notions  we  arc  ot  once 
cncounturwl  by  the  imparity  of  the  object  and  the  facultv  em- 
ployed upon  it.  /.  Taijlor. 

3.  Indivisibility  into  equal  parts  ;  oddnese.     [i?.] 
Im-park'  (Tm-park'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imparked 

(-parkt'jJjJ.i^r.  A:  r/v.  71.  Imparking.]  [Cf.  Empaek.]  To 
inclose  for  a  park  ;  to  sever  from  a  common  ;  hence,  to 
inclose  or  shut  up. 

They  .  .  .  im2'«''i' them  [the  sheep]  within  hurdles.  Holland. 

Im-parl'  (Tm-parl'),  V.  i.  [OF.  emparler ;  pref.  em- 
(L.  in)  -|-7)ar/e;-  to  speak.     See  In,  prep.,  and  Parley.] 

1.  To  hold  discourse  ;  to  parley.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  JSorik. 

2.  {Law)  To  have  time  before  pleading  ;  to  have  delay 
for  mutual  adjustment.  Blackstone. 

Im-parlance  (Tm-parHans),  n.  [Cf.  Emparlance, 
Parlance.]  [Written  also  imparliance.]  1.  Mutual 
discourse;  conference.     [Obs.] 

2.  {Law)  {a)  Time  given  to  a  party  to  talk  or  con- 
verso  witli  his  opponent,  originally  with  the  object  of 
effecting,  if  possible,  an  amicable  adjustment  of  t!ie  suit. 
The  actual  object,  however,  has  long  been  merely  to  ob- 
tain further  time  to  plead,  or  answer  to  tlie  allegations 
of  the  opposite  party,  {b)  Hence,  the  delay  or  contin- 
uance of  a  suit. 

1^^  Imparlance  and  continuance  by  imparlance  have 
been  abolished  in  England.  Wharton  {Law  Diet.). 

Im-par'son-ee'  (Tm-par's'n-e'),  a.  [OF.  empersone. 
See  Ist  In-,  and  Parson.]  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  Presented, 
instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  and  in  full  pos- 
session. ^  n.     A  clergyman  so  inducted. 

Im-part'  (Tm-part'1.  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Iupabted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imparting.]  [OF.  impartir,  e/npar/ir, 
L.  impartire,  impertire  ;  pref.  i7n~  in  -\-  partite  to  part, 
divide,  fr.^(2r5,pflr^\j,  part,  share.  See  Part,  ?i.]  1.  To 
bestow  a  share  or  portion  of  ;  to  give,  grant,  or  commu- 
nicate ;  to  allow  another  to  partake  in  ;  as,  to  iinpart 
food  to  the  poor ;  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart.    Dnjden. 

2.  To  obtain  a  share  of  ;  to  partake  of.  \^R.]  MuTiday. 


3.  To  comrnunicattf  the  knowledge  of  ;  to  make  known  ; 
to  Bhow  by  wordu  or  tokene ;  to  tell ;  to  diiiclow;. 
Gontlc  hu\y, 
Whvn  I  did  flrnt  impart  my  love  to  yon.*  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  Hhare  ;  yield  ;  confer ;  convey  ;  grant ;  give ; 
reveal;  diacloao  ;  dincover  ;  divulge.    Bee  Commusicate. 

Im-part'  (Im-piirf),  V,  i.     1.  To  give  a  part  or  share. 

IU-  that  liuth  two  cotttB,  let  hhn  imparl  to  him  that  hath  none. 

/.u/.«hi.l]. 

2.  To  h-M  a  conference  or  consultation.      Blackstone. 

Im-part'ance  {-"uh),  ?(.     Imjiartation. 

Impar-ta'tlon  tlin'par-ta'shCn),  n.  The  act  of  im- 
parting, or  the  thing  imparted. 

Tlic  ncccdBity  of  this  importation.  /.  Taylor. 

Im-part'er  (Tm-pUrt'er),  71.    One  who  {mparta. 

Im-par'tlal  (Tm-par'ahal),  a.     [Pref.  im-  not  -f  par- 
tial: cf.  F.  impartial.]    Not  partial;  not  favoring  one 
more  than  am.llK-r;   treating  all  alike;   unprejudiced; 
unbiased;  dieintereated  ;  equitable;  fair;  just.        Shak. 
Jove  in  impartial,  and  to  both  the  nuiiie.         Driidtv. 
A  comprchfnfcivc  nnd  impartial  view,        Miirnulau. 

Im-par'tlal-lsl,  n.    One  who  i»  impartial.  [R.]  Bmile. 

Im-partl-al'l-ty  (Tm-par'ahT-ail-tj?  or  Tm'par-hliap- 
T-tyj,  //.  [Cl.  V.  impartialite.]  The  (juality  of  being 
impartial ;  Jrecdom  from  bias  or  favoritiam  ;  diainter- 
estedneaa  ;  equitablcness ;  fairneaa  ;  a»,  impartiality  of 
judgment,  of  treatment,  etc. 

Iiii/i'ti  ll'iliri/  ptrip*  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  paaeion.    .South. 

Im-par'tlal-ly  (-sh^/Mj?),  adv.    In  an  iuijiartial  manner. 

Im-par'tlal-ness,  n.    impartiality,     sir  W.  Temple. 

Im-part  1  bll'l-ty  (Tm-part'T-bTlT-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  l>eiiig  imjtartiMe  ;  communicability.  Blackstatie. 

Impart'l  bll'l-ty,  n.  [Cf.  F.  impartibilitL']  Tlie 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  division  into  parts  ;  indi- 
vifiibility.  Ilo/land. 

Im-part'I-ble  (Tm-piirt'T-b'l),  a.  [From  Impart.] 
Capaljle  of  being  imparted  or  communicated. 

]in-part'l-ble,  '/.  [Pref.  im-  not  ~\-  partible:  cf.  F. 
impartible.]  Not  partible  ;  not  subject  to  partition  ;  in- 
divisible ;  as,  an  impartible  estate.  Blackstone. 

Im-part'ment  {-m^nt),  n.    The  act  of  in-.parting,  or 
that  whicli  is  imparted,  communicated,  or  disclosed.  [iZ.] 
It  beckons  you  to  ;;o  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  tonie  imjiartmeiitiXiiX  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shak. 

Im-pass'a-blo  (Tm-pds'ft-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  Unpassable-] 
Incapable  of  being  passed  ;  not  admitting  a  paaaage  ;  a«, 
an  impassable  road,  mountain,  or  gulf.  Milton.  —  Im- 
pass'a-blc-ness,  n.  —  Im-pass'a-bly,  adv. 

Im-pas'Sl-bU'i-ty  (Tiii-iS.\-:T-bIl'I-ty),  n.  [L.  impas- 
sibilitas:  cf.  F.  inijiassibiliie.]  Tlie  quality  or  condition 
of  being  impassible  ;  insusceptibility  of  injury  from  ex- 
ternal things. 

Im-pas'si-ble  (Tm-pSs'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  impassibilit  ; 
pref.  im-  not  4"  passibilis  passable:  cf.  F.  impassible. 
See  Passible.]  Incapable  of  suffering;  inaccessible  to 
harm  or  pain  ;  not  to  be  touched  or  moved  to  passion  or 
sjTnpatliy  ;  unfeeling,  or  not  showing  feeling;  without 
sensation.  *^Itnpassible  to  the  critic."  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Secure  of  death,  I  ithould  contemn  thy  dart 
Th' >ii:;li  niikid.  and  imjiussiblc  depart.  Dryden. 

Im-pas'sl-ble-ness,  n .    Impassibility. 

Im-pas'sicn  am-pash'un),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in  -{-pas- 
sion. Ci.  K:iF.v>sioN,  Impassionate,  ?'.]  To  move  or  af- 
fect strnnt^'ly  uiLli  jiassion.      [Archaic]  Chapman. 

Im-paB'sicn-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Excitable  ;  susceptible 
of  strong  emotion. 

Im-pas'sion-ate  (-fit),  a.     Strongly  affected.      Smart. 

Im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  affect  powerfully;  to 
arouse  tlie  passions  of.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  a.  [Pref.  irn-  not  -j-  passion- 
ate.]    Without  passion  or  feeling.  Barton. 

Im-pas'sloned  (Tm-pasb'ijnd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Actuated 
or  characterized  by  passion  or  zeal ;  showing  warmth  of 
feeling  ;  ardent ;  animated  ;  excited  ;  as,  an  impassioned 
orator  or  discourse. 

Im-pas'slvo  (Tm-pSs'sTv),  a.  Not  susceptible  of  pain 
or  suffering  ;  apathetic  ;  impassible  ;  unmoved. 

Inipassire  as  the  marble  in  the  quarry.     iJe  Quincey. 
On  the  imj/ossive  ice  the  lightcin;:*  play.  Pope. 

—  Im-pas'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Im-pas'sive-ness,  n. 

Im'pas-siv'i-ty  (tm'pS.s-sTv't-ty),  "•  The  quality  of 
being  insusceptible  of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering  ;  impas- 
siveness. 

Im''pas-ta'tlon  (-pSs-ta'shun),  n.  [F.  See  Impaste.] 
The  act  of  making  into  paste ;  that  wliich  is  formed  into 
a  paste  or  mixture  ;  specifically,  a  combination  of  differ- 
ent substances  by  means  of  cements. 

Im-paste'  (Tm-pasf),  v.  i.  [_imp.  &  p.  p.  Impasted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impasting.]  [Fref.  im- in  +  paste  :  cf. 
It.  impastare,  OF.  emptister,  F.  empater.  See  lat  In-, 
and  Paste.]  1.  To  knead  ;  to  make  into  paste  ;  to  con- 
crete.    "Blood  .  -  .  ha.'ked  and  impasted .^'  Shak. 

2.  {PaiiiL)  To  lay  colors  on  canvas  by  uniting  them 
skillfully  together.    '[R.]     Cf.  Impasto. 

Im-pasfing;,  n.  {Paint.)  The  laying  on  of  colors  to 
produce  impasto. 

Im-pas'to(im-p5s'to),Ji.  [It.  See  Impaste.]  {Paint.) 
The  tluckness  of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by 
the  painter  to  his  canvas  with  especial  reference  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  different  colors  and  tints  in  forming  a 
harmonioua  whole.  Fairholt. 

Im-pas'ture  (Tm-p5s'tfir;  135),  v.  t.  To  place  in  a 
pasture  ;  to  foster.     [7?.]  T.  Adams. 

Im-pat'1-ble  (Tm-p3t'I-b'l),  a.  [Ij.impnlibilis;  pref. 
ijn-  nut  4-  patibilis  supportable.  See  Patible.]  1.  Not 
capable  of  being  borne;  intolerable.     [Obs.]  Smart. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  ;  impassible. 

A  spirit,  and  so  impatiblt  of  material  fire.         Fuller. 

Im-pa'tlence  (Tm-pa'sh^ns),  n.  [OE.  impacience,  F. 
impatience,  fr.  L.  impatientia.]  The  quality  of  being 
impatient;  want  of  endurance  of  pain,  suffering,  oppo- 
sition, or  delay  ;  eagerness  for  change,  or  for  something 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    Um ;    pity ;    food,    ftfbt ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ; 


ink  ;    then,   tliin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Shak. 
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expected ;  restlessness ;   chafing  of  spirit ;  fretfulnesB 
passion  ;  as,  the  impatience  of  a  child  or  of  au  invalid. 

I  then.  .  .  . 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answered  neglecttngly. 
With  huge  impatience  lie  inly  swell 
Store  for  great  sorrow  timt  he  could  not  pass, 
Than  fur  the  burning  turment  which  he  lelt.   SperL^er. 
Im-pa'tlen-cy  (tm-pa'sheu-sy),  n.  Impatience.   [Ofr.';.] 
li  Im-pa'tl-ens  (-sht-euz),  n.     [L.,  impatient.]    {Hot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  several  species  of  which  have  very 
beautiful  flowers ;  — so  called  because   the   elastic  cap- 
sules burst  when  touched,  and  scatter  the  seeds  with 
considerable  force.      CaUed    also  touch-me-not,  jeivel- 
u'€€tU  and  mapweed.     /.  Balsamina  (sometimes  called 
ladi/'s  slipper)  is  the  common  garden  balsam. 

lin-pa'tlent  (-shent),  «.  [OE.  impacient,  F.  impa- 
tient^ fr.  L.  impatiens;  pref.  ivi- not -^  pntinis  patient. 
See  Patient.1  1.  Not  patient ;  not  bearing  with  com- 
posure ;  intolerant ;  uneasy  ;  fretful ;  restless,  because 
of  pain,  delay,  or  opposition  ;  eager  for  change,  or  for 
BOmethiDg  expected ;  hasty ;  passionate ;  —  often  foUowed 
by  a/,  for,  of,  and  under. 

A  violent,  sudden,  and  impatient  necessity.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Not  more  by  em-y  than  excess  of  praise.  I  ope. 

The  impotif^nt  man  will  not  sive  himself  time  to  be  infprnied 

of  the  nutter  that  lies  before  him.  Addison. 

Dryden  was  poor  and  iwiKitient  of  poverty.    Macautay. 

2.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  unendurable.     [Obs.'\       Spenser. 

3.  Prompted  by,  or  exliibiting,  impatience  ;  as,  impa- 
tient speeches  or  replies.  S/iak. 

Syn.  — Restless;  uneasy;  changeable;  hot;  eager; 
fretful;  intolerant;  passionate. 

Im-pa'tlent.  ".     One  who  is  impatient.     [7?.] 

Im-pa''lient-ly,  adv.     In  au  impatient  manner. 

Im-pat  ron-l-za'tlon  (Tra-pSt'run-T-za'shun),  n.  Ab- 
solute seigniory  or  possession  ;  the  act  of  investing  with 
such  possession,     [i?-]  Cotgrave. 

Im-pafron-lze  (Tm-p5t'n5n-iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &.  p.  p>- 
laiPATRONizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impatronizing 
(-i^zing).]  [Cf.  F.  impatroniser.  See  Ist  Ix-,  and  Pa- 
TROK.]  To  make  lord  or  master;  as,  to  impatronize 
one's  self  of  a  seigniorj'.     [ii".]  Bacon. 

Im-pave'  (Tm-pav'),  v.  t.    To  pave.     IPoetic'] 
Impaied  with  rude  fidelity 
Of  nrt  mosaic.  Wordsworth. 

Im-pav'ld  (Tm-p5v'Td),  a.  [L.  impnvidus.  See  Is- 
not,  and  Pa\id.]     Fearless.  —  Im-pav'id-ly,  adv. 

Im-pawn'  (tm-pan'),  r.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impawned 
(-paud');  p.  pr.  &  rb.  v.  Impaw>-ino.]  [Pref.  im- ■{• 
pa'ini  :  cf.  E3ipaw>-.]   To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge.  Sha/:. 

Im-peach'  (Tm-pech'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeached 
(-pechf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  «.  Impeaching.]  [OF.  empeechier 
to  prevent,  hinder,  bar,  F.  empecher^  L.  impedicare  to 
entangle ;  pref.  im-  in  -h  pedica  fetter,  fr.  prx,  pedis, 
foot.     See  Foot,  and  cf.  Appeach,  Dispatch.  Impede.] 

1.  To  hinder  ;  to  impede  ;  to  prevent.     lOhs."} 
These  ungracious  practices  of  his  sons  did  intjunch  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Iloly  Land.  *^""  J-  Davies. 

A  defluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance.    Houell. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ;  to  accuse : 
especially  to  charge  (a  public  officer),  before  a  competent 
tribunal,  with  misbehavior  in  office  ;  to  cite  before  a  tri- 
bunal for  judgment  of  official  misconduct ;  to  arraign  ; 
as,  to  impeach  a  judge.    See  Impeachment. 

3.  Hence,  to  charge  with  impropriety  ;  to  dishonor  ;  to 
bring  discredit  on ;  to  call  in  question ;  as,  to  impeach 
one's  motives  or  conduct. 

And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state.  Shak. 

4.  {Law)  To  challenge  or  discredit  the  credibility  of, 
as  of  a  witness,  or  the  validity  of,  as  of  commercial  paper. 

C^^  When  used  in  law  with  reference  to  a  witness,  the 
term  signifies,  to  discredit,  to  show  or  prove  unreliable  or  | 
unworthy  of  belief  ;  when  used  in  reference  to  the  credit 
of  a  witness,  the  term  denotes,  to  impair,  to  lessen,  to 
disparage,  to  destroy.  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be 
ivipeaehed  by  showing  that  he  has  made  statements  out 
of  court  contradictory  to  what  he  swears  at  the  trial,  or 
by  showing  that  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  bad,  etc. 

Syn.— To  accuse;  arraign;  censure;  criminate;  in- 
dict ;  impair  ;  disparage  ;  discredit.    See  Accuse. 
Im-peach',  n.     Hindrance ;  impeachment.     [065.] 
Im-peach''a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     Tliat  may  be  impeached  ; 
liable  to  impeachment ;  chargeable  witli  a  crime. 
Owni.T3  of  lands  in  ina  siin|ilc  are  not  iinjifnvhuhlc  fur  waste. 

Z.  Swift. 
Im-peach'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  impeaches.^ 
Illl'Peach''ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  empechement.'] 
The  act  of  impeachiug,  or  the  state  of  being  impeached  ; 
as:  (o)  Hindrance  ;  impediment;  obstruction.     \Ohs.'\ 
Willing  to  morch  on  to  Calais, 
Without  imjienrhnnit.  Shak. 

(&)  A  calling  to  account ;  arraignment ;  especially,  of  a 
public  officer  for  maladministration. 

The  consequence  of  Coriolanus'  impeachment  had  like  to  have 
been  fotal  to  their  Btntc.  i^wift. 

(c)  A  calling  in  question  as  to  purity  of  motives,  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  credibility,  etc. ;  accusation ;  reproach  ; 
as,  an  impeacfnnent  of  motives.  Shak. 

t^'ln  England,  it  is  th«*  priviligonr  right  of  the  House 
of^ComnK.nH  to  iiniJ(';uli,  ;iifi  \\u:  tv^\\\.  of  the  House  of 
LonlHto  try  and  d.tiruiiii'-  iiiLptiuhni' iitH.  In  th»_-  Uuiled 
States,  it  \n  the  riglit  of  tlic  House  of  HcprcBL-ntatives  to 
imi>ca/li,  and  of  the  Senate  to  try  and  detennine  im- 
pca<hnients. 

Articlea  of  Impeachment.  Soe  under  Article.  —  Im- 
peachment of  waste  </,«»■),  reHtraint  from,  or  ."urountabil- 
ity  for,  injury  ;  also,  a  suit  for  damagi's  for  injury.  Abbnif. 
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(-pSrI  J') ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb'.'n.  Impearuno.^'  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
pearl ;  cf.  F.  rinprrler.\  1.  To  form  nito  pearls,  or  into 
that  which  rcsembleB  pearls.     {l'nrtir~\ 

Dcwdrop"  which  the  mm 
ImpearU  on  every  k-nf  hiuI  every  flower.         Milton. 


2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls  or  with  anything  resem- 
bling pearls.     IPoetic] 

With  niuriiinp  dews  impearled.      Mrs.  Broxnnnt}. 
The  (lews  of  the  morning  imjiearl  every  thorn,    ii".  Digby. 

Im-pec'ca-bU'i-ty  Cim-p6k'ka-bT11-tJ),  n,  [Cf.  F. 
impeccabUite.'\  The  quality  of  being  impeccable;  ex- 
emption from  sin,  error,  or  offense. 

Infallibility  and  impcrcatniit'j  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 

Im-pec'ca-ble  (tm-pek'ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  impeccabilis  ; 
pref.  im-  not  -\-  peccarc  to  err,  to  sin  :  cf.  F.  impeccable.'] 
Not  liable  to  sin ;  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
wrong.  ^  n.  One  who  is  impeccable ;  esp.,  one  of  a  sect 
of  Gnostic  heretics  who  asserted  their  sinlessness. 
God  is  infallible,  impeccable,  and  absolutely  perfect.  P-  SkeUon. 

Im-pec'can-cy  (-kou-sy),  n.     Sinlessness.      Bp.  Hail. 

Im-pec'cant  (-k(fnt).  a.    Sinless;  impeccable.  Byrom. 

Im'pe-CU'al-OS'l-ty  Clm'pe-ku'nt-os'I-ti?),  n.  The  state 
of  being  intpecunious.  Thackeray.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Im'pe-cu'nl-OUS  (-kil'nT-us),  a.  [L.  im-  uot^pecu- 
ni'i  nioiit-y:  cf.  F.  impecnnieax.']  Not  having  money; 
habitually  without  mouey  ;  poor. 

An  impentnious  creature.  S-  Jonson. 

Im-pede'  (Tm-ped'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeding.]  [L.  impedire,  ht.,  to  en- 
tangle the  feet ;  pref.  im-  in  -f  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See 
Foot,  and  cf.  Impeach.]  To  hinder;  to  stop  in  progress; 
to  obstruct ;  as,  to  impede  the  advance  of  troops. 
Whatever  hinders  or  iinpedea 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will.  Lonafdlow. 

Im-ped'l-We  (Tm-ped'T-bU  or  Tm-pSd'-),  n.  Capable 
of  being  impeded  or  hmdered.     [i?.]  Jer.  Tnyfor. 

Im-ped'I-ment  (Tm-pgcPI-mfut),  n.    [L.  impedimen- 
tum:  cf.  F.  impediment.']     That  which  impedes  or  hin- 
ders progress,  motion,  activity,  or  effect. 
Thus  far  into  the  howeN  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  imjicdiment.  Shak. 

Impediment  In  speech,  a  defect  which  prevents  distinct 
utterance. 

Syn.  —  Hindrance  ;  obstruction  ;  obstacle  ;  difpculty  ; 
incumbrance.  —  Impediment,  Obstacle,  Difficulty, 
Hindrance.  An  impediment  literally  strikes  against 
our  feet,  checking  our  progress,  and  we  remove  it.  An 
obstacle  rises  before  us  in  our  path,  and  we  surmount 
or  remove  it.  A  diffiod/t/  sets  before  us  something  hard 
to  be  done,  and  we  encounter  it  and  overcome  it.  A 
hindrance  holds  us  back  for  a  time,  but  we  break  away 
from  it. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  a 
dijficulfi/  to  be  met  with  his  bc&t  resnurcL-s.  an  oh.-<l(ic!e  to  his 
own  aiiibiliuii,  and  an  impedimait  in  lii>  political  career. 

('.  J.  Smith. 

Im-ped'1-mcnt,  i".  ^   To  impede.   [iJ.]   Bp.  Reynolds. 

Im-ped'l-men'tal  (-men'tn-l),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an 
impediment ;  hindering  ;  obstructing ;  impeditive. 

Things  so  impcdumntcd  to  success.      G.  H.  Lewes. 

Im'pe-dite  (im'pe-dit),  a.  [L.  impedilus,  p.  p.  See 
Impede.]     Hindered ;  obstructed.     [Ii.]       Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'pe-dlte,  v.  L     To  impede.     lObs.]  Boyle. 

Im'pe-di'tlon  (tm'pe-dtsh'iin),  71.  [L.  inipeditio.]  A 
hinderiii!^  ;  a  hiiulnmce.     [06s.]  Baxter. 

I      Im-pedl-tlve  (Im-pSd'T-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  wipeditif] 
'  Causing  hindrance  ;  impeding.     *'  Cxunbersome,  and  im- 
peditive of  motion."  ^P-  JTall. 

Im-pel'  (im-p61'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impelled 
(-p61d');  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impelling.]  [L.  impellere ; 
pref.  im-  hx-^- pellere,  pnlsum,  to  drive.  See  Pulse  a 
beat,  and  cf.  Impulse.]  To  drive  or  urge  forward  or  on  ; 
to  press  on;  to  incite  to  action  or  motion  in  any  way. 

The  surge  imprlled  mc  on  a  cra'ipy  coa^t.  Pope. 

Syn.  — To  uistigate  ;  incite  ;  induce  ;  influence  ;  force  ; 
drive  ;  urge  ;  actuate  ;  move. 

Im-pellent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  impelhns,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
pellere.]    Having  the  qu-ility  of  impelUug. 

Im-pellent, ».  An  impelling  power  or  force.  Glanvill. 

Im-peVler  (-ler),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

Im-pen'  (Tm-p6n'),  ''•  '•  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Impenned 
f-peiuP)  and  Impent  (-pent')  ;  ^j.^r.  &ri>.  7i.  Impenning.] 
To  shut  up  or  inclose,  as  in  a  pen.  Feltham. 

Im-pend'  (Im-pend'),  r.  /.  [L.  impendere ;  pref.  im-'n\ 
+  ;;e7;(/(Te  to  weigh  out,  pay.]    To  pay.    [Obs.]   Fabyan. 

tal-pend',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  pj  p.  Impended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Impending.]  [L.  impenderc  ;  pref.  im-  in  -|-  pendere 
to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  To  hang  over ;  to  be  suspended 
above ;  to  threaten  from  near  at  hand  ;  to  menace ;  to 
be  imminent.     See  Imminent. 

destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends.       Pope. 

Im-pend'ence  (-? ns),       |  n.    The  state  of  impending  ; 

Im-pend'en-cy  (-en-si?),  I  also,  that  which  impends. 
"  Iiiipnitlenee  of  volcanic  cloud."  liu.'tlin. 

Im-pend'ent  (-^^nt),  «.  [L.  impendens,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
peJtdcre.]     Impending  ;  tlireatening. 

fmpmdrnf  horrttrs,  thn-atening  hidoons  fall.      Milton. 

Im-pend'lng,  a.  Hanging  over;  overhanging;  sus- 
pended 80  as  to  menace  ;  imminent ;  threatening. 

An  impendimj  hrow.  Ilmvlhnrne. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impendimj  fall.         Pojic. 

Syn.  —  Imminent ;  threatening.    See  Imminent. 

Im-pene-tra-bU'i-ty  (Tm-pSn'e-tri-bTi'l-tj),  n.    [Cf. 

F.  imnhi/lrahilile.]     1.  Quality  of  being  impenetrable. 

2.  {J'hi/sirs)  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  two 
portions  of  matter  can  not  at  the  same  timo  occujiy  the 
same  portion  of  space. 

3.  luHUHceptibility  of  intellectual  or  emotional  impres- 
sion ;  obtuBPness;  stupidity;  coldness. 

Im-pen''e-tTa-blG  (Tin-prn'f-trft-b'l),  ff.     [L.  impme- 

trabilis  :  prrf.  im-  not  -|-  jienffrabilis  penetrable  :  cf.  F. 

impenetrable.]       1.     Inc.ij)ahl(*    of    being    ]»em;tratcd    or 

pierced;  not  admitting  the  pawsage  of  other  bodies;  not 

to  be  entered;  imporviouH  ;  hh,  nu  imjienelrable  nh'ieXii, 

IIlirhcNt  wuoUe  tmpenrtrahlr. 

To  ntnr  or  HunliKbt.  Milton, 

2.  (Physics)  Having  the  property  of  preventing  any 
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otlier  substance  from  occupying  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  Inaccessible,  as  to  knowledge,  reason,  s>-mpathy, 
etc. ;  uuimpressible ;  not  to  be  moved  by  arguments  or 
motives ;  as,  an  impenetrable  mind,  or  heart. 

Thev  will  be  credulous  m  all  affairs  of  life,  but  impenetmhle 
by  II  bermon  of  the  gospel.  Jer.  'i'aiilor. 

Im-pen'e-tra-ble-nesB  (Tm-pSn'e-trA-b'l-u5s),  n.  Tlie 
quality  of  being  impem^trable  ;  impenetrability. 

Im-pen'e-tra-bly,  adv.  lu  an  impenetrable  manner 
or  stale;  imperviously.  ^^  Impenetrably  a,Tmed.'*  Milton. 
"  Iin}>enetrahhj  dull."     Pope. 

Im-pfinM -tehee  (-T-teiis),  n.  [L.  impaenitentia  :  cf. 
F.  impenitence.]  Tlie  condition  of  being  impenitent ; 
failure  or  refusal  to  repent ;  hardness  of  heart. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  and  impen- 
itew-  to  auothtT.  Rogers. 

Im-pen'i-ten-cy  (-t^n-sy),  n.    Impenitence.     Milton. 

Im-pen'l-tent  (-tfnt),  a.  [L.  impaenitens  ;  pref.  im- 
not -r  I^denitens  yemtent:  cf.  F.  impenitent.  See  Peni- 
tent.] Not  penitent ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  con- 
trite ;  of  a  hard  heart.  "They  .  .  .  died  impenitent.''* 
Mil/on.     "  A  careless  and  impenitent  heart."    Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pen'I-tent,  n.     One  who  is  not  penitent.     [.K.] 

Im-pen'l-tent-ly,  adv.     Without  repentance. 

Im-pen'nate  (-nat).  a.  {Zo6l.)  Cliaracterized  by  short 
wings  covered  with  feathers  resembling  scales,  as  the 
penguins.  ^  n.     One  of  the  Impennes. 

|i  Im  pen'nes  (-nez).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pref.  im-  not 
-\-  jinniii  Ic-ather.]  (Zool.)  Au  order  of  birds,  including 
only  the  p(  iipuins,  in  which  the  wings  are  without  quills, 
and"  not  suited  for  flight. 

Im-pen'nous  (Im-pen'nus).  a.  [L.  pref.  im-  not -f- 
peJiii'i  wing.]    iZool.)  Having  no  wings,  as  some  iiisects. 

Im-peo'ple  (Im-pe'p'l),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeo- 

pled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeopling  (-plTng).]    [See 

Empeople.]     To  people  ;  to  give  a  population  to.     [Obs.'\ 

Thou  hast  helped  to  impeoplc  hell.        Beaumont. 

Im'pe-rant  (Tm'pe-ront),  a.  [L.  imperans,  p.  pr.  of 
imperare  to  command.]     Commanding.     [P-]    Baxter. 

Im'pe-rate  (-rSt),  a.  [L.  imperatus,  p.  p.  of  imperare 
to  command.]  Done  by  express  direction  ;  not  involun- 
tary ;  commanded.     [Obs.] 

Those  imperate  acts,  wherein  we  see  the  empire  of  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Im-per'a-tl'val  (Tm-p5r'a-ti'vol),  a.    {Gram.)  Of  or 

pertaiiiuig  to  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tlve  (Tm-p5r'a-tTv),  a.  [L,  imperativusy  fr. 
impierare  to  command;  pref.  tVn- in -f- pn7-are  to  make 
ready,  prepare:  cf.  F.  imperutif.  See  Parade,  and  cf. 
Empire.]  1.  Expressive  of  command  ;  containing  posi- 
tive command  ;  authoritatively  or  absolutely  directive ; 
commanding ;  authoritative  ;  as,  imperative  orders. 

The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  to  be  avoided  or  evaded  ;  obligatory  ;  binding  ; 
compulsory  ;  as,  an  imperative  duty  or  order. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressive  of  command,  entreaty,  advice, 
or  exhortation  ;  as,  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tive,  n.  {Gram.)  The  imperative  mood; 
also,  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tlve-ly,  odv.     In  an  imperative  manner. 

II  Im'pe-ra'tor  (Tm'pe-ra'tSr),  n.  [L.  See  Emperob.] 
{Bom.  Antiq.)  A  commander;   a   leader;   an  emperor; 

—  originally  an  appellation  of  honor  by  which  Roman 
soldiers  saluted  their  geueral  after  an  important  victory. 
Subsequently  the  title  was  conferred  as  a  recognition  of 
great  military  achievements  by  the  senate,  whence  it  car- 
ried with  it  some  special  privileges.  After  tlie  downfall 
of  the  Republic  it  was  assumed  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
ce££ore,  and  came  to  have  the  meaning  now  attached  to 
the  word  emperor. 

Im-per'a-tO'rl-al  (Tm-p£r'a-to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  imperato- 
rius.]     1.  Commanding  ;  imperative  ;  authoritative. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  title  or  oflSce  of  imperator. 
"  Imperatorial  laurels."  C.  Merivale. 

Im-per'a-to'ri-an  (-on),  a.    Imperial.    [P.]    Gaiiden. 

Im-per'a-tO-ry  (Tm-iier'a-to-ry),  a.    Imperative.    [P.'] 

Im  per-celv'a-ble  (Tm'per-sev'a-b'I),  a.  Impercepti- 
ble. [/.'.]  South.  —  Im'per-celv'a-ble-neBS.  n.  Sharp. 

Im' per-celved'  (-sevd'),  a.     Not  perreived.     [Obs.] 

Im'per-cep'ti-bll'l-ty  (-fep'tt-bil't-tj),  n.  The  Etate 
or  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

Im'per-cep'ti-ble  (-sep'tT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  4- 
pevrepfible:  cf.  F.  impereeptihlc.]  Not  perceptible;  not 
to  be  apprehended  or  cognized  by  tlie  senses ;  not  difi- 
ceriiible  by  the  mind ;  not  easily  apprehended. 

Almost  impcrrrptpjle  to  the  touch.  Dnjden. 

Its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some  ctises  almost  impertcptihh: 

Burke. 

—  Im'per-cep'tl-ble  ncss,  ??.— Im'per-cop'tl-Wy,  adv, 

Tlirir  .  .  .  Fuhtilty  and  impercepi\l)hncs».     Sir  M.  Hale* 
Im'per-cep'tion  f-shun),  n.     "Want  of  perception. 
Im'per-cep'tlve  (-tiv),  a.    Unable  to  perceive. 

The  imperceptive  part  of  the  bouI.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Im'per-clp'1-ent  (-sTp'I-ent),  a.     Not  perceiving,  or 

not  able  to  i.orceive.  A.  Baxter. 

Im-per^dl-bll'1-ty  (Tm-per/dT-bTl'T-ty')»  «•     The  stato 

orqnalityof  being  imperdible.      [Obs.]  Jferhnm. 

Im-perMl-ble  (Tm-perMT-b'l),  a.    [Pref.  im-  not  -j   L. 

per<l'r>'tn  destrov-J      Not  destructible.     [Obs.]— Im- 

per'di-bly,  nr/r.    [fJbs.] 

Im-per'fect  (-fSkt),  a.  [L.  \mpcrfertus:  pref.  im-  not 
4-  perfcetus  perfect :  cf.  F.  imparfait,  whence  OE.  im- 
piirfit.  See  Perfect.]  1.  Not  perfect ;  not  complete  in 
all  its  parts  ;  wanting  a  part ;  defective  ;  deficient. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state.  Shal: 

Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect.       Shak. 

2.  Wanting  in  some  elementary  organ  that  is  CBsential 
to  Huccesflful  or  normal  activity. 

He  .  .  .  bturiimtrcd  like  a  child,  or  en  nmozed,  inmcrrVrr  rcr- 

3.  Not  fulfilling  its  design  ;  not  realizing  an  ideal ;  not 
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conformed  to  a  standard  or  rule  ;  not  satiafyinp  tlie  taste 
or  couscieuce  ;  eatlietically  or  monilly  defectivL*. 
NothiiiL'  iinpertect  or  (Ktlcicnt  lelt 
Of  all  llmt  lie  crt-aU-d.  Jfilton. 

Then  my  not  man  '»  imjurjcct,  Heaven  in  luuU  ; 
Say  rather,  man  'a  as  jicrlect  uh  he  ought.  Pnpe. 

Imperfect  arch,  an  art-h  of  \vm  tliaii  a  seuiicircle  ;  a  bktjw 
arcli.  —  Imperfect  cadence  {Mns.),  nin-  nut  cii'iint;  with  the 
tonic,  but  with  tin- .loniinunt  ur  H-min  i»thrr  i-linnl  ;  ouo 
notiriviuLirniiiMli-li'  n-st ;  ;i  hall  rUw.  Imperfect  cohbo- 
Danc6a(.I^'.vJ.<-honiH  like  tlirtlimt  ,111.1  si\tli.  wIiumi- nitioH 
are  le.ss  MinpUahan  tlmsi'nl  t  hr  Iiltli;iiiii  Imirth,  Imper- 
fect flower  (i^c/.),  a  ttowiT  wuiitiiiK  tithcr  Htiiiiit'iiH  or  iiiM- 
tils.  Grau-  —  Imperfect  Interval  (  J/'/ v.),  uiir  a  McuintoiU!  less 
than  perfect;  as,  an  nnji.-rfrrf  li  ft  h.  —  Imperfect  number 
iMnth.\  a  ninnlx-r  t-ithei  ^;^.■;lt.■^  ov  h-ss  than  th.-  sum  uf 
Ussevt-ral  ilivisora;  in  tlie  lonii.  r  r.inc,  it  m  <-alI<-'l  also  a 
defcrlirr  niimhrr  :  in  the  latti-r.  an  u/>tiii<l">it  }i>iiit/i,i:  -- 
Imperfect  obllgationa  (/..nri,  ..l.liKMl  iuiis  as  of  rhanty  nr 
gratitiul.-,  \vlii(_li  runnnt  l.n  .'iit.-nnl  l.y  law.  -Imperfect 
power{J/a//M,  a  nunil-.-r  u  hi.-li  can  not  l«e  producca  by 
taking  any  whole  niiiiilnr,>r  vulgar  fraction,  as  a  lactor, 
tho  number  ot  tinu-H  indxaLi'd  by  the  power  ;  tliua,  'J  i«  a 
perfect  square,  but  an  imprrjecl  cube.  —  Imperfect  tenao 
(Grain.),  a  teuae  expressing  past  time  and  inconii)ietc 
action. 

Im-per'fect  (Tm-per'fekt),  n.  ((Vr^m.)  The  imperfect 
tense  ;  or  tlir  form  of  a  verb  denoting  the  imperfect  tense. 

Im-per'fect,  '•.  /.     To  make  imperfect.     [0?^.?.] 

Im'per-lec'tl-bll'My  (Tni/per-f5k'tT-bTl'T-tJ),  /(.  The 
state  or  ([iialitv  "I  b.Mii^  imperfertible.     [A*.] 

Im'per-fec'ti-ble  i-l5k'tl-b'l),  </.  Incapable  of  being 
made  perfect.     [/.'.J 

Im'per-fec'tlon  (-shHn),  n.  [L.  imper/ectio :  of.  F. 
imperfection.  See  Impekpect,  a.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  belnR  imperfect ;  want  of  perfection ;  incom- 
pleteness ;  deficiency  ;  fault  or  blemisli. 

Sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfe.ctious  on  my  head.  Snak. 

Syn.  —  Defect ;  deficiency  ;  incompleteness  ;  fault ; 
failing;  weakness;  frailty;  foible;  blemish;  vice. 

Im-per'fecl-ly  (Tm-per'fekt-lJ),  adv.  In  an  imper- 
fect manner  or  degree  ;  not  fully  ;  incompletely. 

Im-per'fect-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  imperfect. 

Im-per'fo-ra-ble  (-fo-rA-bU),  a.  [See  Imperforate.] 
Incapable  of  being  perforated,  or  bored  through. 

II  lm-per'{0-ra'ta  (tm-per'fo-ra'til),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Imperforate.]  {Zvdl.)  A  division  of  Foramiiiifera,  in- 
cluding tlioso  in  which  the  shell  is  not  porous. 

Im-per'fo-rate  (Tni-per'f6-rat),  |  a.     [L.  pref.  im-  not 

Im-per'fO-ra^ted  (-ra-'ted),  f       -^  pfrforatus,  p.p. 

of  per/orare  to  perforate.     See  Perforate.]   'Not  per- 
forated ;  having  no  opening  or  aperture.      Sir  J.  Banks. 

Im-per'fO-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperfora- 
iion-l     The  state  of  being  without  perforation. 

Im-po'rl-al  (Im-pe'rT-al),  n.  [OF.  emperial,  OF.  em- 
perial,  F.  imperial,  fr.  L.  imperialis,  fr.  imperinm  com- 
mand, sovereignty,  empire.  See  Empire.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor  ;  as,  an  impe- 
rial government ;  imperial  authority  or  edict. 
The  Inst 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.  Shak. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  suitable  to,  supreme  authority,  or 
one  who  wields  it;  royal;  sovereign;  supreme.  "The 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens."  Mitford. 

Who,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice.  Shak. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free. 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.        Dnjden. 
lie  sounds  hie  imperial  clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  bat- 
tle. E.  Ererett. 

3.  Of  superior  or  unusual  size  or  excellence  ;  as,  iwpe- 
Hul  paper  ;  imperial  tea,  etc. 

Imperial  buahel,  gallon,  etc.  See  Bushel,  Gallon,  etc.  — 
Imperial  chamber,  tlie  sovereign  court  of  the  old  German 
empire.  —  Imperial  city,  under  the  first  German  empire,  a 
city  having  no  head  but  the  emperor.  — Imperial  diet,  an 
assembly  of  all  the  .states  of  the  German  empire.  —  Impe- 
rial drill.  (Mamif. )  See  under  Sth  Drill.  —  Imperial  eagle. 
(Zoi'd.)  See  Eagle.  —  Imperial  green.  See  P'lri:^  [/n'm, 
under  Green.  —  Imperial  guard,  tlie  royal  guard  in.'-ti- 
tuted  by  Napole>-Mi  I.  —  Imperial  wei^ts  and  meaaurea, 
the  standards  legalized  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Im-peM-al,  n.      [F.   imptrinle :    cf.   Sp.   imperial.'} 

1.  The  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower  lip  and  chin  ;  — 
so  called  from  the  style  of  beard  of  Napoleon  III. 

2.  An  outside  seat  on  a  diligence.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  luggage  case  on  the  top  of  a  coach.       Simmonds. 

4.  Anything  of  unusual  size  or  excellence,  as  a  lai-ge 
decanter,  a  kind  of  large  photograph,  a  large  sheet  of 
drawing,  printing,  or  writing  paper,  etc. 

5.  A  gold  coin  of  Russia  worth  ten  rubles,  or  about  eight 
dollars.  McElraih. 

6.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth  brouglit  into  England  from 
Greece,  or  other  Eastern  countries,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Im-pe'rl-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  power  or  character 

of  an  emperor  ;  imperial  authority ;  the  spirit  of  empire. 

Roman  imperialism  had  divided  the  world.     C.  H.  Pearson. 

Im-pe'ri-ai-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperialiste.']  One  who 
serves  an  emperor ;  one  who  favors  imperialism. 

Im-pe'il-al'l-ty  (-SPI-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Imperialities  (-tlz). 

1.  Imperial  power. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege.     See  Royalty. 

The  late  empress  Iiavin^.  by  ukases  of  grace,  rebnquished 
her  imperialitins  on  the  private  mines,  viz.,  the  tenths  of  the 
Copper,  iron,  eilvcr,  and  gold.  ]V.  Took^. 

Im-pe'ri-al-lze  (tm-pe'rl-fll-iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Imperialized  (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imperializino 
(-i'zTng).]  To  invest  with  imperial  authority,  character, 
or  style  ;  to  bring  to  the  form  of  an  empire.  Fuller. 

Im-pe'ri-al-ly,  adv.     in  an  imperial  manner. 

Im-pe'ri-al-ty  (-tj),n.  Imperial  power.  [I!.']  Sfieldon. 

Im-per'll  (Tm-p5rTl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imperiled 
(-TM)  or  Imperilled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imperiling  or  Im- 
perilling.]    To  bring  into  peril ;  to  endanger. 

Im-per'U-ment  (-ment),  ii.  The  act  of  imperiling,  or 
the  state  of  being  imperiled. 


Im-pe'li-OUB  (Tm-pe'rT-fis),   a.     [L.   imperiosua:  cf. 

F.  tiiijitTieuf.  Bet;  Imperial.]    1.  CoiiiiuamJing ;  ascend- 

jint, ,  imperial;  lordly;  majestic.     \_<Jbii.']     "A  vant  and 

imperious  mind."  Tillutson. 

Therefore,  great  lordb,  be,  as  your  titles  witncfiB, 

Impcrioui'.  Shak. 

2.  Haughty;  arrogant;  overbearing  ;  as,  an  I'mpcrioui 
tyrant ;  an  imprrio^is  manner. 

TliiH  impfriinin  iiiuii  will  work  un  nil 
Froiri  iiriiice»  into  paged.  .SfiaK: 

IliH  hold,  contcnipluuuH,  und  i;/i;j<Tiou/titpirit  fioon  made  liiiii 
Ooufil'icuous.  JIacaulut/. 

3.  Imperative  ;  urgent ;  compelling. 

Jiitl-erioiLH  need,  which  can  not  be  withstood.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Dictatorial ;  haughty  ;  doniineerintj ;  overbear- 
ing ;  lordly  ;  tyrannical ;  despotic  ;  arrogant :  imperative  ; 
authoritative  ;  ronniianding  ;  pressing.  —  Imperious, 
LiiRDLY,  Domineering.  One  who  is  imjierivrs  ('xercirteH 
hi.-i  aiitliority  in  a  manner  highly  oflensive  for  its  spirit 
anil  tune  ;  one  wlio  is  lordlij  aBNumes  a  Infty  air  in  order 
to  display  hi:^  inipurtance  ;  oiwwho  in  'inmi  nrrriii'i  gives 
orders  in  a  u;i>  to  make  others  feel  their  iiileriority. 

Im-pe'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.     in  an  imperious  manner. 

Im-pe'rl-ous-ness,  n.  Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperious  ;  arrogance ;  haughtiness. 

/mjicriovmesn  and  severity  is  hut  an  ill  way  of  treating  men 
who  have  reason  of  their  own  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

Im-per'lsh-a-bll'1-ty  (Tm-pgr'Tsh-a-bllT-tj:'),  n.  The 
quality  "i  biiiif,:  imperishable;  indestructibility.  '*  The 
inipcn.'duihilitii  -d  the  universe."  Milman. 

Im-per'lsh-a-ble  (Tm-p5r'TBh-fi-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-wot 
-\- perishable :  cf.  F.  imperissable.}  Not  perishable; 
not  subject  to  decay  ;  indestructible  ;  enduring  perma- 
nently; as,   an    imperishahlr   nionumeiit  ;  imperishable 

renown.  —  Im-per'ish-a-ble-ness,  7<.  —  Im-per'ish-a- 

bly,  adv. 

Im-per'I-wlgged  (-T-wTgrl).  a.     Wearing  a  periwig. 

Im-per'ma-nencc  (Tm-per'ma-nens),  )  n.      Want    of 

Im-per'ma-nen-cy  (-in?u-sj),  i     permanence. 

Im-per^ma-nent  (-ni^nt),  a.    Not  permanent. 

Im-per'me-a-bll'i-ty  (Tm-per'nit-a-bTlt-i5-),  n.  [Pref. 
im-  not  -\- prrnuuhiliti/ :  cf.  F.  impenneabilite.l  The 
quality  of  being  impermeable. 

Im-per'me-a-ble  (tm-per'mt-&-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-\-  permeable :  cf.  F.  impermeable,  L.  imjjermeabilis.'] 
Not  permeable;  not  pernuttiiig  passage,  as  of  a  tiuid, 
through  its  substance ;  impervious  ;  impenetrable  ;  as, 
India  rubber  is  impermeable  to  water  and  to  air.  — Im- 
per'me-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-per'me-a-bly,  adv. 

Im'per-inis'sl-ble  (Tm'per-mts'si-b'l),  a.  Not  per- 
missible. 

Im-'per-scru'ta-ble  (-skru'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  imperscnt- 
fabi/is.'}  Not  c,i|taltle  ci  lu-ing  searched  out ;  inscrutable. 
[0^?.]  —  Im'per-scru'ta-ble-ness,  n.    lObs.'j 

Im'per-sev'er-ant  (Tm'per-s6v'er-«nt),  a.  Kot  perse- 
vering; fickle;  thoughtless.     [Obs.} 

Im-per^SOn-al  (tm-per'siin-fd),  o.     [L.  impersonalis ; 
pref.  im-  not  -\-  j>rrsonalis  -^gtsowzI  :  cf.  F.  impersonnel. 
See  Personal.]    Not  personal ;  not  representing  a  per- 
son ;  not  having  personality. 
An  alnii;^'hty  but  impersonal  xtovcr,  called  Fate.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Impersonal  verb  ((t/v/?».).  a  verb  uscil  with  an  indeter- 
minate subject,  commonly,  in  English,  with  the  imper- 
sonal pronoun  it;  as,  it  rains;  it  .snoivs;  methinks  (it 
seems  to  me).  Many  verbs  which  are  not  strictly  imper- 
sonal are  often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  it  goes  well  with 
him. 

Im-per'son-al,  n.  That  which  wants  personality ; 
specifically  (Gram.),  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-per'son-al'1-ty  (-SI'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
iuiper.sonal ;  want  or  absence  of  personality. 

Tm-pflr^Ron-fll-ly  (im-per'sun-al-iy),  adv.  lu  an  im- 
personal manner. 

Im-per 'son-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Imperson- 
ated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Impersonating.]  1.  To 
invest  with  personality  ;  to  endow  with  the  form  of  a 
living  being. 

2.  To  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  to ;  to  personify. 

3.  To  assume,  or  to  represent,  the  person  or  character 
of  ;  to  personate  ;  as,  he  impersonated  Macbeth. 

Bcntdict  nnptrsonated  hie  ogc.  Mdman. 

Im-per^SOn-a'tlon  (Tm-per'sun-a'shun),  \ 

Im''per-son''i-fi-ca''tion  (im'per-s5n'T-tT-ka'hhiin),  1  ' 
The  act  of  impersonating;  personification;  investment 
with  personality  ;  representation  in  a  jiersonal  form. 

Iin-per'sOZl-a''tor  (Im-per'sun-S'ter),  7i.  One  who  im- 
personates ;  an  actor  ;  a  mimic. 

Im-per'spl-CUl-ty  (Im-per'spT-kuT-tj?),  n.  "Want  of 
perspicuity  or  clearness  ;  vagueness;  ambiguity. 

Im^per-splc'U'OUS  (Tm'per-sink'G-us),  n.  Not  per- 
spicuous ;  not  clear  ;  obscure  ;  vague  ;  ambiguous. 

Im-'per-soad'a-ble  (-ewad'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  Impersuasi- 
ble.]  Not  to  be  persuaded;  obstinate;  unyielding;  im- 
persuasible.  —  Im'per-suad'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Im''per-Bna'sl-bIe  (-swa'sT-b'l  or  -zT-b'I),  a.  [Pref. 
im-  not  -f-  persuasibte :  cf.  OF.  impersiiasible.}  Not 
persuasible  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  ;  inflexible; 
impersuadable.  Dr.  H.  More.  —  Im'per-SUa'sl-blll-ty 
(-bll'T-ty).  «. 

Im-per'tl-nence  (Tm-per'tt-nens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imper- 
tinence. See  Impertinent.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  impertinent ;  absence  of  pertinence,  or  of  adapt- 
edness  ;  irrelevance  ;  unfitnesB. 

2.  Conduct  or  language  unbecoming  the  person,  the 
society,  or  the  circuni-^tances ;  rudeness;  incivility. 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinenre  of  pedants 
who  affect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  undLTstoud.       Stvi/t. 

3-  That  which  is  impertinent ;  a  thing  out  of  place,  or 
of  no  value. 
Tlicre  are  many  subtile  impertinences  learned  in  schools.  Watts. 

Im-per'tl-nen-cy  (-nen-sj),  n.    Impertinence.     {J?."] 

O,  matter  and  impertinence  mixed  ! 

Reason  in  madness  I  Shak. 


Im-t»er'tl-nent  (Tm-pur'tl-ufntj,  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tm- 
perttjit/ia,  .entis ;  pref.  i7/t-  not  -f  pertineJis.  Bee  Peb- 
'fiNBNT.j  1.  Not  pertinent;  not  pertaining ty  the  matter 
in  hand  ;  having  no  bearing  on  the  bubject ;  not  to  tk» 
point ;  irrelevant ;  inapplicable. 

Thingd  that  are  imperlintnt  to  ug.  TilloUon^ 

Bow  impertinent  thut  grief  woi  whicli  tcrved  no  i^nd  t 

*/'<-.  TnyloTt 

2.  Contrary  to,  or  ofTending  against,  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety or  good  breeding;  guilty  of ,  or  prone  to,  rude^ 
unbecoming,  or  uncivil  words  or  actions;  as,  an  vtipet' 
tinent  cox<-omb  ;  an  imptrtinent  remark. 

3.  Trifling  ;  inattentive  ;  frivolouH. 

Syn.  ^  Rude  ;  officious  ;  intruhive  ;  «aucy ;  unman- 
nerly ;  meddlesome  ;  dihrcBpectlul;  impudent:  limolcnt. 
—  iMi'EiiriNENT,  Okfkioih,  Rche,  A  pcrfton  m  oj/iciout 
wild  rjbtriub'rt  bis  i,jli<i\^  nr  atisihtance  whc-re  they  are  not 
iieetletl  ;  he  ir.  iiiij>i  iliin  nt  when  lie  intermeddles  in  tliingft 
wit  b  ubi<  li  he  ban  no  ( ^  lueni.  The  fornwfr  hhowH  a  want 
of  t:i<t,  the  1,  titer  auaiit  i>i  breeding,  or,  more  commonly. 
aHpiritol  blieer  iiripinlenee.  A  iicrson  is  rude  whcAi  he 
violates*  tlir  jtrftpriet  re.sot  social  liie  either  from  ignoranc& 
or  wantonness.  "  An  imiierlinnii  man  will  afik  qiicwtions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity;  a.n(dp  man  will 
burst  into  the  room  of  another,  or  push  against  h in  per- 
son, in  violation  of  all  decorum  ;  one  who  is  oj/iciovs  ia. 
(piite  as  unfortunate  an  he  in  troublesome;  when  ho 
strives  to  serve,  lu'  ha.s  tlie  misfortune  to  annoy."  Crabb* 
See  Impulence,  and  Insolent. 

Ixn-per'ti  nent.  n.     An  impertinent  person.     [It.'] 

Im-per'ti-nent-ly,  adv.  In  an  impertinent  n.anner. 
"Not  to  betray  inyt-elf  impertinnitli/.^^  Ji.  Jom&n^ 

Im'per-trari'sl-bil'l-ty  (tni'per-tr3n'hT-bTl'I-tJj,  n. 
The  quality  i.r  t-t,iie  of  hiring  irapertrauftible.     [/',] 

Im'per-iran'si-ble  (-tran'ul-b'l),  a.  [L.  pref.  ///(-  not 
■\-  pertrimsdi-  to  go  through.  See  Per-,  and  TaANsiENT.} 
Ineapabh'  -A  lieinK  passed  through,     [/i".] 

Im'per-turb'a-bU'i-ty  (-tflriyi-bT11-tJ),n.    The  stat© 

or  quality  of  being  imperturbable. 

Im'per-turb'a-ble  (Tm'per-tQrb'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  imper- 
tnrbtibilis ;  pref.  im-  not  -\-  perturbarc  to  disturb  :  cf.  F. 
inipertnrbable.  See  Perturb.]  Incapable  of  being  dis- 
turbed or  disconcerted  ;  as,  imperturbable  gravity. 

Im'per-turVa-bly,  adv.  In  an  imperturbable  man- 
ner ;  calmly.  C  Jironte. 

Im-per'tur-ba'tlon  (Tm-per'tHr-ba'slmn),  n.  [L.  im~ 
perturbatio.]  Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind;  calm- 
ness; quietude.  W.  Mojitagu. 

Im^per-turbed'    (Tm/per-tflrbd'),  a.    Not  perturbed- 

Im-per'vl-a-bll'I-ty  (Tm-per'vi-^bTirr-tJ-),  n.  Th& 
quality  of  being  iniperviable. 

Im-per'Vl-a-ble  (Tm-per'vI-d-b'I),  a.  Not  pervious;, 
imjjervious.    [7l.]  —  Im-per^vl-a-ble-ness,  n.     [/?.] 

Im-per'vl-OUS  (-perM-us),  a.  [L.  iniperviu.^ ;  pref. 
im-  not  -j-  per  through  -\-  via  way.  See  Voyage.]  Not 
pervious ;  not  admitting  of  entrance  or  passage  through  ; 
as,  a  substance  impervious  to  water  or  air. 

This  gulf  impassable,  impervious.  Stilton. 

The  minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  imperrioti.*. 

Mn-'uulai,. 

Syn.  — Impassable ;  pathless;  impenetrable;  imper- 
viable  ;  impermeable. 

—  Im-per'vI-ouB-ly,  ff(ft'.  —  Im-per'vl-ous-nesB,  n. 
Im'per-y  (Tm'per-5')i  "■     Emjiery.     {Archaic']     Joye^ 
Ini-pest'  (im-pest'),  V.  t.    To  afflict  with  pestilence; 

to  infect,  as  with  plague.     {Obs."] 

Im-pes^ter  (Tm-^Ss'ter),  V.  t.     See  Pester.     [OAj.J 

Im''pe-tlg'l-noua  (Tm'pe-tTjt-niis),  u.  [L,  impetigi- 
nosiis:  cf.  F.  impefigtiieux.']  Of  the  nature  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  impetigo. 

II  Im''pe-ti'gO  (-ti'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  impetere  to  attack.] 
{Med.)  A  cutaneous,  pustular  eruption,  not  attended, 
w  ith  fever ;  usually,  a  kind  of  eczema  with  pustulation. 

Im'pe-tra-ble  (Tm'pe-tra-b'l),  a.  [L.  impetrabilis .' 
cf.  F.  impetrable.  See  Impetrate.]  Capable  of  being 
obtained  or  moved  by  petition.     {Obs."}  Bailey. 

Im^pe-trate  (-trat),  a.  [L.  impetratus,  p.  p.  of  ivt- 
petrare  to  obtain  ;  pref.  iin-  in  -+-  patrare  to  bring  to- 
paee.]     Obtained  by  entreaty.     {Obs.]  Ld.  Jferbert. 

Im'pe-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Impethatei>- 
(-tra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Impeteating  (-tra'tTng).]  To- 
obtain  by  requeet  or  entreaty.  Usher. 

Im'pe-tra'tlon  (-tra'shun"),  n.  [L.  impelratio:  cf.  F. 
impetrotion.']  1.  The  act  of  impetrating,  or  obtaining: 
by  petition  or  entreaty.     {Obs.} 

In  way  of  impeCratiun  procuring  the  removal  or  alleviotion  of 
our  crobsee.  Barrow. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  The  obtaining  of  a  benefice  from. 
Rome  by  solicitation,  which  benefice  belonged  to  the: 
disposal  of  the  king  or  other  lay  patron  of  the  realm. 

tol'pe-tra-tlve  (Im'pe-tra-tTv),  a.  [L.  impetrativus: 
obtained  by  entreaty.]  Of  the  nature  of  impetration ; 
getting,  or  tending  to  get.  by  entreaty.  {Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

Im'pe-tra-tO-ry  (-tri-to-ij?),  a.  Containing  or  express- 
ing entreaty.     {Obs.}  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-petu-OS'i-ty  (Tm-p5t'ii-Ss'T-tJ-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
petuosite.}  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impet- 
uous ;  fury  ;  violence. 

2-  Vehemence,  or  furiousness  of  temper.  Shak, 

Im-pet'U-OXlS  (Tm-pSt'ii-ns;  135),  a.     [F.  impetueux^ 

L.  ivipetuostis.     See  Impeti's.]     1.  Rushing  with  force- 

and  violence  ;  moving  with  impetus;  furious;  forcible;. 

violent;  as,  an  tm^efi/ow^  wind;  djx  impetuous  toxrait* 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed.    Byrxm* 

2.  Vehement  in  feeling ;  hasty ;  passionate  ;  violent ; 
as,  a  man  of  impetuous  temper. 

The  people,  on  their  holidays, 
Impetttoiis,  insolent,  unquenchable.  Milton* 

Syri.  — Forcible  ;  rapid;  hasty:  precipitate;  furiousi 
boisterous  ;  violent ;  raging  :  fierce  :  passionate. 

—  Im-pet'u-oas-ly.  adv.  —  Im-pefa-cns-ness,  n. 
Im'pe-tns  (Im'pe-tus),  n.      [L.,  fr.  impetere  to  rush 

upon,  attack ;  pref.  im-  in -f-  petere  to  fall  upon,  seek. 
See   Petition.]     1.  A  property  possessed   by  a  moving 


Sse,    unite,   rude,    full,    ip,    fim  ;    pity  ;    food,    fobt ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    then,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Impeyan  Pheasant  {Lophophonis  Im 
pcyanus). 


1>ody  in  virtue  of  its  weight  and  its  motion  ;  the  force 
with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled  ;  momentum. 
E^^  Mnmentinn  is  the  technical  term,  irupfitnn  its  poi>- 
"ulareijuivalent,  yet  differing  from  it  as  applied  commonly 
to  bodies  movinp  or  moved  suddeiUy  or  violently,  and  in- 
dicating the  origin  and  intensity  of  the  motion,  rather 
than  its  quantity  or  effectiveness. 

2.  Fig. :  Impulse  ;  incentive  ;  vigor  ;  force.      Buckle. 

3.  {Gun.)  The  altitude  through  which  a  heavy  bmly 
must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which 
a  ball  is  discharged  from  a  piece. 

Im'pey-an  pheas'ant  (im'pT-on  fSz'ant).  [From 
Lady  Impeij,  who  at- 
tempted to  naturalize 
the  bird  in  England.] 
{Zo'i'l.)  An  Indian 
crested  pheasant  of 
the  genus  Lophopho* 
rus.  Several  species 
are  known.  Called 
also  monaul^  ■monal. 

E^^Tliey  are  re- 
markable for  the 
bnglit  color  and  bril- 
liant metallic  hues  of 
their  plumage.  The 
best  known  species  {L. 
Jmmyanus)  has  the 
neck  of  a  brilliant  me- 
tallic red,  changing  to 
■golden  yellow  in  cer- 
taui  lights. 

Im'phee  (Tm'f  e),  n. 
{Bot.)  The  African 
sugar  cane  {Holcus 
S'icchnrntus)^—xesem- 
bling  the  sorghum,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane. 

Im-pic'tured  U^-pik'turd;  135),  a.  Pictured;  im- 
pressed.    [f>6,?.]  Spenser. 

Im-pierce'  (im-pers'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in  +  pierre. 
Cf.  Empierce.]  To  pierce  :  to  penetrate.   [066.]   Drayton. 

Im-plerce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
pierced ;  impenetrable.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

Im-pl'e-ty  (Tm-pi'e-ty),  jt.  ;  pL  Impieties  (-tiz).  [L. 
impietas,  fr.  impius  impious  :  cf.  F.  inipiete.  See  Im- 
pious, PiETr.]  X.  The  quality  of  being  impious  ;  want 
of  piety  ;  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being  ;  ungod- 
liness ;  wickedness. 

2.  An  impious  act ;  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.     Shak. 

Syn.  — Ungodliness  ;  irreligion;  unrighteousness  ;  sin- 
fulness; profaneness;  wickediiess ;  godlessuess. 

Im-plg'nO-rate  (Tm-pTg'n6-rat),  v.  t.  [LL.  impigno- 
rafus^  p.  p.  of  inipignorare  to  pawn.  See  Pignoration.] 
To  pledge  or  pa«ni.      lObs.J  Laing. 

Im-plg'no-r action  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [LL.  impignorntio  : 
•cf.  F.  im  pignoration.^  The  act  of  pawning  or  pledging  ; 
the  state  of  being  pawned.     \_Obs.']  Baileij. 

Imp'lng  (imp'Ing),  7i.  [See  Imp  to  graft.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  grafting  or  mending.     [Arc/iair^ 

2.  (Fafconry)  The  process  of  repairing  broken  featli- 
ers  or  a  deficient  wing. 

Im-plnge'  (Tm-ptnj'),  v.  i.  \Jmp.  &  p.  p.  Impinged 
<-pTnjd');  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  IMPINOINO  (-ptn'jTng).]  [L. 
impingere ;  pref.  im-  m  -\- pangere  to  fix,  strike;  prob. 
akin  to  pacisci  to  agree,  contract.  See  Pact,  and  of. 
Impact.]  To  fall  or  dash  against ;  to  touch  upon ;  to 
strike  ;  to  hit ;  to  clash  with  ;  —  with  oti  or  npo7i. 

The  cause  of  reflection  is  not  the  i/H^in^/nff  of  li^ht  on  the 
fioHd  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Sir  I.  Xeutun. 

But.  in  the  pr(-.f'nt  order  of  things,  not  to  be  emiiloycd  with- 
out ijii]iinf)i','/  i.n  Gnd'a  jubticc.  J!p.    H  urbui  tun. 

Im*plnge'ment  (-ment),  7i.    The  act  of  impinging. 

Jm-pln^gent  (im-ptn'jent),  a.  [L.  impmgens,  p.  pr.] 
Striking  against  or  upon. 

Im-pln'guate  (tm-ptn'gwat),  v.  t.  [L.  impingua/n.i, 
p.  p.  of  iinpinguare  to  fatten;  j)ref.  ini-  in  -\-  pinguis 
fat.]     To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.     [Ohs.'\  Bacon. 

Im'pln'gua'tion  (Im'pTn-gwa'shrin))  "•  Tlie  act  of 
making  fat,  or  the  state  of  being  fat  or  fattened.     [Obs.'] 

Im'pl-OUS  (Tm'pT-us),  a.  [L.  impius ;  pref.  im-  not 
-f-  jiins  pious.  See  Pious.]  Not  pious  ;  wanting  piety  ; 
irreligioua  ;  irreverent ;  ungodly  ;  profane  ;  wanting  in 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  ;  as,  an  impious  deed  ; 
impious  language. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impioufi  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  01  honor  is  a  private  stiition.  Atldison. 

Syn.  — Impious,  Irreligious,  Propane.  Irrrh'tiiou.<i  is 
negative,  impious  and  profane  are  positive.  An  indiffer- 
ent man  may  be  irrdigiou.'i ;  aprojfinr  man  in  irreverent 
in  speech  and  conduct ;  an  impion.t  man  is  wickedly  and 
boldly  defiant  in  the  strongest  sense.  Profane  also  has 
the  ntilder  sense  of  i'fc/'//'.  C  J.  Smith. 

—  Im'pl-ous-ly,  rt'/j'.  —  im'pl-ous-ness,  n. 

Im'plre  (Tni'pir).  ?i.     Ser  UMPIRE.      [Ohs.'^         Hvloet. 
Imp'ish  (IniplMh),  a.    Having  the  qualities,  or  show- 
ing tlie  charactt'riBtics,  of  an  imp. 
Imp'lsh-ly.  '"/'■.     In  tlie  maimer  of  an  imp. 
Im-plt'e-OUS  (tm-pTt'e-Qs),  a.     Pitiless;  cruel.  [Ohs.'\ 
Im-pla'ca-bU'i-ty  (Tni-pla'k4-bTl'T-ty),n.    [L.  iwph,. 
■rnljilitns:  tf.  F.  implacahilite.']     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  implacable. 

Im-pla'ca-ble  (Tm-plaTcil-bM),  n.      [L.  implacnhiJis  ; 
pref.  im-  not  -j-  placahilis :  cf.  F.  implacable.    See  Pla- 
cable.]    1.  Not  placable  ;  not  to  be  appeased  ;  incapa))le 
of  being  pacified  ;  inexorable  ;  as,  an  implacable  prince. 
I  eec  tluiu  art  imptaruljlu.  MiUon. 

An  object  of  imjilarable  enmity.  Afuraiilny. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  relieved  or  assuaged ;  inextin- 
guishable.    [72.] 

O  I  how  I  bum  with  imitlarahlt:  Ore.  Spcnacr. 

Which  wrought  thcni  poin 
Jmplaea})!^.,  und  iiuiiiy  a  dnloroun  (;roan.  MiUrm. 

Ryn.— Unappeasable ;  inexorable;  irreconcilable;  un- 
TelentinK  ;  relentlefiii ;  unyielding. 


Im-pla'ca-ble-nesS  (Tm-pla'kA-b'l-nSs),  n.  The  quality 

of  beini;  uiiphn  Litde  ;  implacability. 

Im-pla'ca-blyi  "dv.     In  an  implacable  mamier. 

Im''pla-cen'tal  (Tm'pla-sSn't«l),  a.  {Zodl.)  Without 
a  placenta,  as  marsupials  and  mouotremea.  ^n.  A  ntam- 
lual  having  no  placenta. 

II  Im'pla-cen-ta'll-a  (-s6n-ta'li-a),  n.  pL  [NL.  See 
In-  not,  and  Placental.]  (Zoijl.)  A  primary  division  of 
the  Mammalia,  including  the  monotremes  and  marsu- 
pials, in  whicli  no  placenta  is  formed. 

Im-plant'  (Tm-pianf),  f-  f-  limp.  &  p.  p.  laiPLANTED; 
;).  pr.  <t  rh.  n.  Implanting.]  [Pref.  int-  in  -^  plant :  cf. 
F.  implanter.']  To  plant,  or  infix,  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  ;  to  fix  deeply;  to  instill ;  to  inculcate  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  as,  to  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  or  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

Minii-  WI.U  i'i7i/aw((f/ with  solid  .  .  .  breeding.    Milton. 

Im'plan-ta'tlon  (Tm'pian-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
plantati07i.'\     The  act  or  process  of  implanting. 

Im-plate'  (Tm-plaf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Implated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Implating.]  To  cover  with  plates  ;  to 
faheatlie  ;  as,  to  imjilate  a  sliip  with  iron. 

Im-plaU'sl-bil'l-ty  (Tm-plazI-bTl'T-ty),  n.  Want  of 
l)Iausibility  ;  the  quality  of  being  implausibl«-'. 

Im-plau'si-ble  (Im-pla'zT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  + 
plausible:  cf.  F.  iinplattsil.jie.']  Not  plausible;  not 
wearing  the  appearance  of  truth  or  credibility,  and  not 
liknly  to  III-  It'-lit-vird.  '•'■  Iiiiphitisible  harangues."  SuiJ't. 
—  Im-plau'si  ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-plau'sl-bly,  adv. 

Im-pleach'  On^-plech'),  v.  t.  To  pleach  ;  to  inter- 
weave.    lObs.']  Shak. 

Im-plead'  (Tm-pled'),  v.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  Impleaded  ; 
/).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impleadisg.]  [Cf.  Emplead.]  {Lau)  To 
institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against,  in  court ;  to  sue  or 
prosecute  at  law ;  hence,  to  accuse  j  to  impeach. 

Im-plead',  v.  i.    To  sue  at  law. 

Im-plead'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  admitting  excuse,  eva- 
sion, or  plea  ;  rigorous.     \_R.'\  T.  Adams. 

Im-plead'er  (-er),  n.  \Lau)  One  who  prosecutes  or 
sues  another. 

Im-pleas'ing  (Tm-plez'ing),  a.  Unpleasing;  dis- 
pleasing.    [0/'.f-]  Orerbury. 

Im-pledge'  (ini-pl6j'),  v.  t.    To  pledge.   Sir  11'.  Scott. 

Im'ple-nieilt  (Tm'ple-ment),  n.  [LL.  implementum 
accomplishment,  fr.  L.  implere,  impleUnn,  to  fill  up, 
finish,  complete  ;  pref.  im-  in  +  plere  to  fill.  The  word 
was  peril,  confused  with  OF.  cmplner^  emploter,  to  cm- 
ploy,  F.  employer,  whence  E.  employ.  See  PLE^Ty.] 
That  which  fulfills  or  supplies  a  want  or  use  ;  esp.,  an  in- 
strument, tool,  or  utensil,  as  supplying  a  requisite  to  an 
end ;  as,  the  implements  of  trade,  of  husbandry,  or  of  war. 

Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and  impkment. 

Cnleridgf. 

Im'ple-ment,  v.  t.     1.  To  accomplish  ;  to  fulfill.  [^.] 

Revenge  .  .  .  executed  and  ii]i2)lemented  by  the  linnd  of  Van- 

beest  Brown.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

2.  To  provide  with  an  implement  or  implements  ;  to 
cause  to  be  fulfilled,  satisfied,  or  carried  out,  by  means 
of  an  implement  or  implements. 

The  chief  mechanical  requisites  of  the  barometer  are  i(»/'?c- 
iiieiited  i!i  sucli  an  instrument  as  tlie  following.  3'i(v/o/. 

3.  {Scots  Low)  To  fulfill  or  perform,  as  a  contract  or 
an  engagement. 

Im'ple-men'tal  (-men'tal),  n.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  imi>leiuents  or  their  use;  mechanical. 

Im-ple'tlon  (im-ple'shtin),  71.  [L.  impletio.  See  Im- 
plement.] 1.  The  act  of  filling,  or  the  state  of  being 
full.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  fills  up  ;   filling.  Coleridge. 

Xm'ples  (im'pl6ks),  a.  [L.  ijnpleiiis,  p.  p.  of  implec- 
tere  to  infold;  pref.  im-  in  +  plectere  to  plait:  cf.  F. 
implexe.']    Intricate;  entangled;  complicated  ;  complex. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  .  .  .  simple  or  tnip/cr.  It  is  called 
simple  when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it:  iiujites, 
when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  gooil, 
or  from  good  lo  bad.  Adilis'm. 

Im-plexlon  (Im-plSk'shun),  n.  [L.  implerio.']  Act 
of  involving,  or  state  of  being  involved  ;  involution. 

Im-pU'a-ble  (im-pli'a-b'l),  a.  Not  pliable ;  inflexi- 
bh- ;  unyifMiiig. 

Im'pll-cate  (Tm'plT-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impli- 
cated (-ka't^d)  ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Implicating.]  [L.  im- 
jilicatus.,  p.  p.  of  implicare  to  involve;  pref.  im- iu -\- 
plirare  to  fold.  See  Employ,  Ply,  and  cf.  Imply,  Im- 
plicit.] 1.  To  infold  ;  to  fold  together  ;  to  interweave. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves.        Sficlhi/. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with  ;  to  involve ;  to  con- 
nect ;  —  applied  to  persons,  in  an  unfavorable  sense  ;  as, 
the  evidence  imjilicates  many  in  this  conspiracy  ;  to  be 
implicated  in  a  crime,  a  discreditable  transaction,  a 
fanlt,  etc. 

Im'pll-Ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  w.  [L.  implirado :  cf.  F. 
iniplicnfiim.'}  1.  The  act  of  implicating,  or  the  state  of 
being  implicated. 

Three  principal  cniises  of  firmness  are,  the  grnsBncsa,  the 
quiet  contact,  and  the  imiilicnlian  of  component  parts.      liot/lc. 

2.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed ;  an  inferfrwc,  or  sometliing  whi<'h  may  fairly  be 
understood,  though  not  expressed  in  wonls. 

Whatever  things,  therefore,  it  won  oi^sertcd  that  the  king 
might  do.  It  was  a  necenfturv  imjdicativn  that  there  were  nther 
tlnngM  which  he  could  not  do.  I/allam. 

Im'pU-ca-tlve  f-kt-tTv),  n.     Tending  to  implicate. 

Im'pU-ca-tlvely,  odr.     By  implication.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Im-pUc'lt  (Ini-plTs'Tt),  a.     [L.  implicitu.<i,\t.  p.  of  im- 

plirare  to  cntxyino,  entangle,  attach  closely:  cf.  F.  ini- 

plirite.      See    Implicate.]      1.    Infolded;    entangh-d ; 

complicated  ;  involved.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

In  his  woolly  flccco 

I  cling  tniphcit.  Pope. 

2.  Tacitly  comprised  ;  fairly  to  be  understood,  though 
not  exproHHcd  in  words ;  imjilied ;  as,  au  implicit  con- 
tract or  agreement.  South. 


3.  Resting  on  another ;  trusting  in  the  word  or  author- 
ity of  another,  without  doubt  or  reserve  ;  unquewtioning ; 
complete;  as,  impl  tat  cantidc-iice'f  implicit  obtO^ieitte. 

Hack  u^'uiii  to  implicit  faith  I  fall.  JJoime. 

Implicit  function.    (J/cf /A. J  See  under  Function. 

Im-pllc'lt-ly  (Tm-plis1t-iy),  adv.  1.  In  an  implicit 
manner  ;  without  reserve  ;  with  unreserved  confidence. 

Not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  his  providence,  but  humbly 
ond  iiii}dii:itly  to  acquiesce  in  und  adore  tliein.  Atterhmn. 

2.  By  implication  ;  impliedly  ;  as,  to  deny  the  provi- 
dence nf  God  is  implicitly  to  deny  his  existence.    Bentley. 

Im-pllC'lt-neSS,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  imidicit. 

Im-pliC'l-ty  (-T-tJ),  n.  Implicitness.   [Obs.']   Cotgrnve. 

Im-pUed^  (-plid'),  a.  Virtually  involved  or  included; 
involved  in  substance  ;  inferential;  tacitly  conceded  ;  — 
the  correlative  of  express,  or  expressed.     See  Imply. 

Im-pU'ed-ly  (Tm-pli'Sd-15-),  adv.  By  implication  or 
inference.  Bp.  Montagu. 

Im-plod'ed  (Tm-plod'Sd),  a,  {Phon.)  Formed  by  im- 
pluMon.  Elds. 

Im-plod'ent  C-i?nt),  n.     {Phon.)  An  implosive  sound. 

Ellis. 

Implo-ra'tion  (Tm'pli-ra'shun).  n.  [L.  imploratio: 
cf.  OF.  iiiiploration.  See  IMPLORE.]  The  act  of  implor- 
ing  ;  earnest  supplication.  Bp.  HalL 

Im'plo-ra'tor  (-ter),  n.    One  who  implores.     [Obs.'] 

^lere  int}loratori  of  unholy  suits.  Shctk, 

Im-plor'a-to-ry  (tm-plor'ft-to-ry),  a.  Supplicatory; 
entreating,     [i?.]  Carlyfe. 

Im-plore'  (Tm-plor'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Implored 
(-plord') ;  7).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imploring.]  [L.  implorare ; 
pref.  im-  in  -\-  plorare  to  cry  aloud.  See  Deplore.]  To 
call  upon,  or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  pray  to, 
or  for,  earnestly ;  to  petition  with  urgency ;  to  entreat ; 
to  beg;  —  followed  directly  by  the  word  expressing  the 
thing  sought,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  is  sought. 

Imiiloriiiy  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope. 

I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  beseech  ;  supplicate;  crave;  entreat  ;  beg; 
solicit ;  petition  ;  pray  ;  request ;  adjure.    See  Beseech. 

Im-plore',  T'-  i.     To  entreat;  to  beg  ;  to  pray. 

Im-plore'.  ".    Imploration.    [06s. J  Spenser. 

Im-plor'er  (-plor'er),  ?».     One  who  nnplores. 

Im-plor'ing, '/.  Tlmt  implores ;  beseeching;  entreat- 
ing. —  Im-plor'Ing-ly,  adv. 

Im-plo'slon  (Tm-plo'zhun),  n.  [Formed  by  substitu- 
tion of  pref.  i7ii-  in  for  pref.  ex-  in  explosion.'\  1.  A 
bursting  inwards,  as  of  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted  ;  — contrasted  with  explosion. 

2.  {Phon.)  A  sudden  compression  of  the  air  in  the 
mouth,  .simultaneous  with  and  affecting  the  sound  made 
by  the  closure  of  the  organs  in  uttering  p,  t.  or  k,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable  (see  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  159, 
ISO) ;  also,  a  similar  compression  made  by  an  upward 
thrust  of  tlie  larynx  without  any  accompanying  explosive 
action,  as  in  the  peculiar  sound  of  6,  rf,  and  g,  heard  m 
Southern  Germany.  H.  Sweet. 

Im-plo'slTe  (-sTv),  a.  {Phon.)  Formed  by  implosion. 
^n.  An  implosive  sound  ;  an  implodent. — Im-plo'- 
Sive-ly,  adv.  H.  Sweet. 

Im-plumed'  (Tm-plumd'),  a.  Not  plumed;  without 
plumes  or  feathers  ;  featherless.     [i?.]  Drayton. 

Im-plunge'  (Tm-plilnj'V.  V.  i.     To  plunge.  Fuller. 

1!  Im-plu'Vl-um  (Tni-plu'vT-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  imphiere 
to  rain  into  ;  pref.  im-  in  +  pluere  to  rain.]  {Arcli.)  In 
Roman  dwellings,  a  cistern  or  tank,  set  in  the  atrium  or 
peristyle  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roofs,  by  means 
of  the  comphnium  ;  generally  made  ornamental  with 
flowers  and  works  of  art  around  its  brim. 

Im-ply'  (Tni-plT'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Implied  (-plid') ; 
p.  pr-  &■  vh.  n.  Implying.]  [From  the  same  source  as 
employ.    See  Employ,  Ply,  and  cf.  Implicate,  Apply.] 

1.  To  infold  or  involve;  to  wrap  up.  [_Obs.J  '*Hi8 
head  in  curls  implied.^^  Chapman. 

2.  To  involve  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair  infer- 
ence, or  by  construction  of  law,  when  not  expressed  in 
words ;  to  contain  by  implication  ;  to  include  virtually  ; 
as,  war  implies  fighting. 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  i«  »m- 
jilied.  Bp.  Sliertnck: 

When  a  man  employs  a  laborer  to  work  for  him,  .  .  .  the  act 
of  hiring  implies  an  uliligntion  and  a  promise  that  he  shall  pay 
him  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  services.  Jilackstone. 

3.  To  refer,  ascribe,  or  attribute.     [Obs.'j 

"Whence  might  this  distaste  arise  ? 

If  [frcin]  ntitlier  vnur  perverse  and  peevish  will. 

To  which  I  moat  hiipit/  it.  J.  Webster. 

Syn.  —To  involve  :  include  ;  comprise  ;  import;  mean; 
denote  ;  signify  ;  betoken.    See  Involve. 

Im-pol'son  (Tin-poi'z'n),  7-.  /.  [Cf.  EMPOISON.]  To 
poison;  to  inibitter  ;  to  impair. 

Im-poi'son-er(-er),  w.  A  poisoner.  [Obs."]  Benv.d-  Fl. 

Im-pol'son-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  Empoisonment.] 
The  art  of  poisoning  or  impoisoning.     {Obs-I  Pope. 

Im-po1ar-I-ly  (po'ler-T-iy),  l  adv.     Not  according  to, 

Im-po'lar-ly  (-po'ler-iy))"  (  or  in,  the  direction  of 
the  pol.-s.      {Ohs.j  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-pol'l-cy  (-pol'T-ST?),  71.  The  quality  of  being  impol- 
itic ;  inexpedience  ;  unstiitableness  to  the  end  proposed  ; 
bad  policy ;  as.  the  impolicy  of  fraud.  Bp.  Ilor.^ley. 

Im'pO-llte'  (Tm'po-lit'),  a.  [L.  impolifus  unpolished  ; 
pref.  im-  not  ■]-  politus,  p.  p.  of  polire  to  polish,  refine. 
See  Polite.]  Not  polite;  not  of  polished  manners; 
wanting  in  good  maimers  ;  discnurteous  ;  uncivil ;  rude. 
—  Im  po-Ute1y,  '"/'■.  —  Im'po-lite'ness.  «. 

Im-pol'1-tlO  (Tm-pol'I-lTk),  a.     f  I'lvf .  im- wot -{-  poli- 
tic :  rf.    ¥.    impiiliti'pie.'^     Not  politic;  contrary  to,   or 
wanting  in,  policy ;  unwise;  iinpnident ;  indiscreet;  in- 
exiwdient ;  as,  au  impolitic  ruler,  law,  or  measure. 
The  most  unjust  and  imjwlidc  of  oil  things,  uiieciual  tnxntion. 

Jlurkt. 
Syn.  — Indiscreet;  inexpedient;  undiplomatic. 
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Im'po-Ut'i-cal  (Tiii'po-lTt'r-kal).a.  Impolitic.  [06^.] 
—  Im'pO-Ut'l-cal-ly,  (n/r.     lOb.^.  \  Bacon. 

Im-pol'1-tlc-ly  (lui-niil'I-lTk-lyj,  adv.  I»  an  impolitic 
auaiutiT. 

Impoll-tlc-ness,  «.     The  quality  of  boinn  impolitic. 

Im-pon'der-a-bll'1-ty  (Im-pDu'der-i-bllT-tJ),  n.  [Of. 
F.  iiii/i"ii'/t-i(dHlili\\  Tint  quality  or  tttato  ol  being  im- 
poiukT:i!iN' ;  iuipuiiJerableneBa. 

Im-pon'der-a-ble  (-pon'.It-i-a-b'l),  a.    [Pref.  im-  not 

-\-  pomUrabli'  :  cf.  F.  iinpoitderahh:.'\  Not  poiulerable  ; 
witliout  Beiisiblo  or  appreciable  weight ;  incapable  of  be- 
ing weighed. 

Im-pon'der-a-We,  n.  {Physics)  An  imponderable  Bub- 
stance  or  bu'iy ;  apeciJically,  in  tlm  plural,  a  name  for- 
merly applied  to  Imat,  liKht,  tilectricity,  and  niagnetitiiii, 
regarded  an  Hubtili;  tiinds  deatitute  of   weight;    but  in 

inudcni  .srirriir  littlr  UHt'd. 

Im  pon'der  a-ble-nesB,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

bt•i^^,'  inipoiidLTablc. 

Im-pon'der-OU8  (-u.s),  n.  imponderable.  [06j.]  Sir 
T.  Uiounc.  —  Im-pon'der-ous-ness,  n.    [0/«.] 

Im-pone'  (Tm-pon'),  V.  t.  [L.  iiiipoHfre,  iinpositum, 
to  place  upon  ;  pref.  im-  in  -\-  poiiere  to  place.  See  Po- 
sition.]   To  stake  ;  to  wager;  to  pledge.     I0bs.'\ 

Aniiiiist  the  which  he  has  impoiieit,  as  I  take  it,  aix  French  rn- 
■picrs  and  poniarda.  S/iuk. 

Illm-pOO'fo  (-poo'f5),n.  (2*oo/.)  The  eland.  [Written 
also  impo(ifoo.'\ 

II  Im-po6n'  (tm-poon'),  n.     (Za'dL)  The  duykerbok. 

Im-pOOr'  (Im-poor'),  V.  t.     To  impoverish.     [Obs.'\ 

Im^po-rOSl-ty  (Im'pfi-rSs'T-tJ^  n.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f 
porosity:  cf.  F.  iinporosite.'\  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imporous  ;  want  of  porosity;  compactness.  "The 
.  .  .  //;j/)flroj/7v  betwixt  the  tangible  parts."  Sacun. 

Im-por'OUS  (tm-por'Qs),  a.  Destitute  of  pores;  very 
close  or  compact  in  texture  ;  solid.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Im-port'  (,Tm-port'),  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Imported  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Importing.]  [L.  iinpurinre  to  bring  in,  to 
occasion,  to  cause  ;  pref.  im-  in  +  porttne  to  bear.  Sense 
3  comes  through  F.  importer,  from  the  Latin.  See  Pout 
demeanor.]  1.  To  bring  in  from  abroad;  to  introduce 
from  without;  especially,  to  bring  (wares  or  merchan- 
dise) into  a  place  or  couutry  from  a  foreign  country,  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce  ;  —  opposed  to  export.  We 
import  teas  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil,  etc. 

2-  To  carry  or  include,  aa  meaning  or  intention ;  to 
imply ;  to  signify. 

Every  petition  .  .  .  doth  .  .  .  always  imjiorf  a  multitude  of 
flpeakera  together.  J/onKer. 

3.  To  be  of  importance  or  consequence  to  ;  to  have  a 
bearing  on  ;  to  concern. 

1  have  a  iiiution  much  inipm-fn  your  good.  Sfiak. 

If  I  endure  it,  what  iiii/-orf,-<  it  you  ?  Dnjiltrn. 

Syn.  —  To  denote  ;  mean  ;  signify  ;  imply  ;  indicate ; 
betoken  ;  interest ;  concern. 

ItU-port',  V.  i.  To  signify ;  to  purport ;  to  be  of  mo- 
ment.   "  For  that  .  .  .  i//(^or?f//i  to  the  work."    Bncon. 

Im'port  (Tm'port),  n.  1.  Merchandise  imported,  or 
"brought  into  a  country  from  without  its  boundaries;  — 
generally  in  the  plural,  opposed  to  exports. 

I  take  the  iiiij'orts  from,  and  not  the  exporta  to.  these  con- 
<jnest9,  us  the  measure  of  these  advautagea  whicli  we  deiivt'd 
Iroin  them.  Jiurke. 

2.  That  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  document  contains 
as  its  signification  or  intention ;  purport ;  meaning  ; 
fligniftcation  ;  hence,  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
a  word,  action,  event,  and  the  like. 

3.  Importance  ;  weight ;  consequence. 

Most  serious  design,  and  of  great  impnrt.  Shak. 

Im-port'a-ble  (Tm-port'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  importable. 
See  Import.]     Capable  of  being  imported. 

Im-port'a-blo,  a.  [L.  importnbiUs  :  pref.  im-  not  -f- 
portabilis  bearable;  cf.  OF.  imporfable.  See  Porta- 
ble.] Not  to  be  endured;  insupi)ortable  ;  intolerable. 
lObs.]    Chaucer.  —  Im-^ort'&'hleneas,  7t.    [Obs.'} 

Im-por'tance  (Tm-pGr'tfms  ;  277),  71.    [F.  importance. 
See  Important.]     1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
portant; consequence;  weight;  moment;  significance. 
Thy  own  inqiorUinre  know. 
Nor  bound  tliy  narrow  views  to  things  beluw.        /"q/je. 

2.  Subject ;  matter.     [O65.] 

Upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature.      Shak. 

3.  Import;  meaning;  significance.     \_Obs.'] 

The  wisest  beholder  could  not  say  if  the  inipurlance  were 
joy  or  sorrow.  s/iak. 

4.  Importunity;  solicitation.     [O65.] 

At  our  inipoifniice  liither  is  lie  come.  Shak. 

Im-por'tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  ji.  Importance  ;  significance  ; 
conse-iuence  ;  that  which  is  important.  iObs.'\  Shak. 
■**  Careful  to  conceal  importancies.^*     Fuller. 

Im-por'tant   (Tm-p8r'tant),  o.      [F.  important.     See 
Import,  v.    ?.]       1.  Ftdl    of,  or  burdened  by,   import; 
charged  with  creat  interests;  restless;  anxious.     [06.f.] 
Thou  haat  etrenirth  as  much 
Aa  serves  to  execute  a  mind  very  important.    Chapman. 
2.  Carrying  or  possessing  weight  or   consequence  ;  of 
•valuable  content  or  bearing ;  significant ;  weighty. 
Things  :smaU  as  nothing  .  .  . 
He  makes  impoitant.  Shak. 

-3.  Bearing  on;  forcible;  driving.     [Obs.'\ 
He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  Viiportiiut  outrage  him  assailed.       Spenser. 

•4.  Importunate;  pressing;  urgent.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Weighty ;  momentous  ;  siginficant ;  essential : 
■necessary  ;  considerable  ;  influential ;  serious. 

Im-por'tant-ly,  adv.     in  an  important  manner. 

Im'por-ta'tlon  (Tm'por-ta'shun),  v.  [Cf.  F.  impor- 
tadon.  See  Import,  v.  /.]  1.  The  act  of  carrying,  con- 
veying, or  delivering.     [A] 

2-  The  act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  of  bringing 
into  a  country  or  state  ;  —  opposed  to  exportation. 

3>  That  which  is  imported ;  commodities  or  wares  in- 
troduced into  a  country  from  abroad. 


Im-port'er  (Tm-porferj,  71.  One  who  imports;  the 
merchant  wjio  brings  goodb  into  a  country  or  atate ;  — 
u])iium'd  to  exporter. 

Im-port'lng,  a.     Full  of  meaning,     [f-^/w.]  Shak. 

Im- portal ees,  '/.     Void  of  meaning.     \_Obs.]         Shak. 

Im-poftu-na-blo  C^m-pOr'tu-nii-b'l),  a.  Heavy;  in- 
huppuitable.      lot,.';.]  ,Sir  T.  More. 

Im-por'tu-na-cy  I-hJ).  n.  [From  Importunate.]  The 
quality  of  being  Uiiinii  tunate  ;  importunatcness. 

Im-por'tu-nate  (Im-pGr'tu-nfit),  a.    [See  Imtortune.] 

1.  Troublesomely  urgent;  nnieasonably  nolicitous ; 
overpressing  in  request  or  demand;  urgent;  teasing; 
ai;,  an  impiirliinatt-  petitioner,  curiohity.  Whruelt. 

2.  Hard  to  be  borne  ;  unendurable.      [/.'.]  J)imite. 

—  Im-por'tu-nate-ly,  "*/i'.— Im-por'tu-nato-ness,«. 

Im-por'tU-na^'lOr  (-na'ter),  7i.  One  who  importunes; 
an  iuipoitiint-r.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  IC.  Sandys. 

Im'por-tune'  (Tm'pOr-tun'),  a.  [F.  importun,  L.  im- 
piniunus;  pitf.  im-  not  +  u  derivative  from  the  root 
of  partus  harbor,  imjwrtunus  therefore  orig.  meaning, 
hard  of  access.    See  Port  harbor,  and  cf.  Imi-ortunatz!] 

1.  Inopportune;  unseasonable.     [O/w.] 

2.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  persistent ;  urgent ;  hence, 
vexatious  on  account  of 'untimely  urgency  or  pertina- 
cious solicitation.     \_Obs.'\ 

And  their  importune  fateti  all  eatisllcd.  Spenser. 

Of  all  other  afCectiona  it  [envy]  is  the  ntott  importune  and 

CiJiilinual.  JJucoii. 

Im'por-tune't   ^'*  '•     [iirijj.   &    p.  p.   Impoetuned 

{■tnud');p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  Importuning.]  [From  Im- 
portune, a. :  cf.  F.  importuner.'\  1.  To  request  or 
solicit,  with  urgency ;  tu  jiress  witli  frtqntiit,  un- 
reasonable, or  troubleBome  application  or  pertinacity  ; 
hence,  to  tease  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  worry. 

Tlieir  ministers  and  rcsidcnta  here  have  perpetually  ini)ior- 
tuufil  the  court  with  unreaaouable  demands.  '    Suri/t. 

2.  To  import;  to  signify.  lObs.]  "It  importunes 
death."  Spen.-<er. 

Im^por-tuno',  v.  i.    To  require;  to  demand.     lObs.] 


Wc  shall  write  to  Von, 
As  time  and  our  cuncurmngs  sliulf  iiiij>ortii)w. 


Shak. 


Im'por-tune'ly, '/^/f.  In  an  importune  manner.   [06i".] 

Im'por-tUn'er  (-tun'erl,  7^.     One  who  importunes. 

Ira'por-tu'nl-ty  (-tH'nl-ty),  7i.;  pi.  Importunities 
(-tiz).  [L.  ii/ijwrtunitas  unsuitableness,  rudeness:  cf. 
F.  importunite.]  The  quality  of  being  importunate ; 
pressing  or  pertinacious  solicitation  ;  urgent  request ;  in- 
cessant or  frequent  apphcation  ;  troublesome  pertinacity. 
O'erconie  with  impnrtiinit}/  and  tears.  Milfrm. 

Im-por'tU-OUa  {tm-por'tiS-iis;  135),  a.  [L.  importno- 
sus;  pref.  im-  not  -f*  portuosus  abounding  in  harbors, 
fr.  partus  harbor.]     Without  a  port  or  harbor,     [i?.] 

Im-pos'a-ble  (tm-poz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  imposable.] 
Capnble  of  being  imposed  or  laid  on.  Hammond. 

Im-pOS''a-ble-noSB,  n.     Quality  of  being  imposfd.de. 

Im-pose'  (Tm-poz'),  7'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  pj.  Imposed 
(-pozd'J ;  p- pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imposing.]  [F.  iin poser  ;  pref. 
im-  in  -^ poser  to  place.  See  Pose,  t'.  /.]  1.  To  lay  on; 
to  set  or  place  ;  to  put  ;  to  deposit. 

Cakes  of  eult  and  barlev  [she]  did  impose 

Witliin  a  wicker  basket.  Chapman. 

2.  To  lay  as  a  charge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  obligation, 
command,  penalty,  etc.  ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  levy  ;  to  inflict ; 
as,  to  impose  a  toll  or  tribute. 

What  fates  imposr.  that  men  nmst  needs  abide.       Shak. 

Death  is  the  penalty  imj'nxid.  MiU-m. 

Thou  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  laws.  JValter. 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  lay  on,  as  the  hands,  in  the  religious 
rites  of  confirmation  and  ordination. 

4.  (Pritit.)  To  arrange  in  proper  order  on  a  table  of 
stone  or  metal  and  lock  up  in  a  chase  for  printing  ;  — 
said  of  columns  or  pages  of  type,  forms,  etc. 

Izn-pose',  7'.  7.     To  practice  tricks  or  deception. 

To  Impose  on  or  upon,  to  pass  or  put  a  trick  on  ;  to  de- 
lude. ''  He  impjoses  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for 
thnigfi."  Locke. 

Im-poae'.  Ji.     A  command  ;  injunction.    [0/>,?.]  Shak. 

Im-pose'ment  (-ment),  71.      Imposition.     [Obs.'} 

Im-pos'er  (-er),  71.     One  who  imposes. 

The  i/iiposers  of  these  oaths  might  repent.        Walton. 

Im-pOS'lng,  a.     1.  Laying  as  a  duty  ;  enjoining. 

2.  Adapted  to  impress  forcibly ;  impressive ;  com- 
manding; as,  an  im po.t in f;  air  -,  an  imposinrj  spectacle. 
"  Large  and  imposing  edifices."  Bp.  Jlobart. 

3.  Deceiving  ;  deluding  ;  misleading. 
Im-pOS'lng,  7i.     (Print.)  Tlie  act  of  imposing  the  col- 
umns of  a  page,  or  the  pages  of  a  sheet.  See  Impose,  v.  t..,  4. 

Impoaing  stone  (Print.),  the  stone  on  wlncli  the  pages 
or  rolunmsof  typesare  imposed  or  made  into  forms;  — 
called  also  imposiny  (able. 

Im-pos'lng-ly,  adv.     in  an  imposing  manner. 
Im-pOS'ing-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  imposing. 
Im'pO-sPtion  (Tm'pS^-zTsh'un),  V.     [F.,   fr.  L.  impo- 
siiio  the  applic.'^diun  of  a  name  to  a  thing.     See  Impone.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying  on,  affixing,  enjoining, 
inflicting,  obtruding,  and  the  like.  "From  imposition 
of  strict  laws."    Milton. 

Made  more  solemn  by  the  imposition  of  hands.    Hammond. 

2.  That  which  is  imposed,  levied,  or  enjoined  ;  charge  ; 
burden  ;  injunction  ;  tax. 

3.  (Eng.  Univ.)  An  extra  exercise  enjoined  on  stu- 
dents as  a  punishment.  T.  Warton. 

4.  An  excessive,  arbitrary,  or  nnlawful  exaction ; 
hence,  a  trick  or  deception  put  or  laid  on  others  ;  cheat- 
ing ;  fraud  ;  delusion  ;  imposture. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition.      .^hak. 

5.  (Feci.)  The  act  of  laying  on  the  hands  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  in  ordination,  confirmation,  etc. 

6-  (Print.)  The  act  or  process  of  imposing  pages  or 
columns  of  type.    See  Impose,  v.  /.,  4. 
Syn.  — Deceit;  fraud;  imposture.    See  Deception. 
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Im-pOB'Sl-bU'1-ty  (Tm-p5-*'a-bnrr-tj?),  n.  ;  pi.  luro*- 

RiiJiLJTiKs  (-tlz^     [L.  imposxibdUas:  vi.  F.  ir/ipos/tiOiii- 

te.]  1.  Thii  rjuaiity  of  being  iinpohsible;  impracticability. 

Tliey  confound  dilhculty  with  impoiuiibHiti/.        .S^iufh. 

2.  An  impoHBible  thing ;  that  which  can  not  be  thought, 
done,  or  endured. 

lmi.oHKihilili>:H  !  O,  no.  there  'a  none.  Coiehy. 

3.  Inability  ;  helpleBBne«B.     [/J.]  Latimer. 
Logical  ImposBlblllty.  a  condition  oretatement  involvinc 

criLr.idi.i,,,!!  or  abhurdity  ;  aw,  that  a  thing  can  be  and 
not  bi-  at*th.-  Kame  tunc,  bee  Principle  0/  tontradutwn^ 
under  (.o.'nitAnicrioN. 

Im-pos'sl-blo  (Tm-pSh'BT-b'l),  a.  \7.,iv.h.  impoxsi- 
bi/i.s ;  lucf.  tin-  not  -\-  posxibilis  posiible.  See  PousiiiLB.] 
Not  pOHsible  ;  incapable  of  being  done,  of  exibting,  etc. ; 
unattainable  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  means  at 
command  ;  insuperably  difficult  under  the  circumbtancea ; 
absurd  or  impracticable  ;  not  feasible. 

With  nan  thi»  in  impotHVAe  ;  but  with  God  all  thing*  arc  po». 

"'j''-'-  Jlatt.xix.'jn. 

Without  faith  it  U  impofsif,k  to  pU-afiC  him.        Hi-b.  xi.  «. 

ImpoBaible  quantity  (J/<;//i.),  an  imaginary  quantity.  See 
Imaoinauy. 
Syn.-  Si-e  Impracticable. 
Impos'sl-ble,  n.     An  impOHBibility.     [Ofr*.] 

■'  .Madiiiii."  (jUoth  he,  "  thlii  wtre  an  impossibl''  '.  "     Chatir.fr. 

Im-pOB'sl-Wy,  adv.    Not  possibly.  Sir  T.  Korth. 

Im'pOBt  (Tnj'poat),  n.  [OF.  impost,  F.  impot,  LL. 
iiiipos(>'s,  fr.  L.  iinjiosituSj  p.  p.  of  imponere  to  impose. 
See  Impone.]  1.  Tliat  which  ib  imposed  or  levied  ;  a  tax, 
tribute,  or  duty  ;  especially,  a  duty  or  tax  laid  by  gov- 
ernment on  goods  imported  into  a  country. 

I-;ven  the  ahip  money  .  ,  ,  Johnson  could  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  uncuntttitutionBl  imj  ox!.  J/aran/a;/. 

2.  (Arch.)  Tlie  top  member  of  a  pillar,  pier,  wall,  etc., 
ujion  which  the  weiglit  of  an  arch  rests. 

C^^  Tlie  impost  is  called  contijivons,  if  the  moldings  of 
the  arch  or  arciiitrave  run  down  the  jamb  or  pier  without 
a  break. 

Syn. —  Tribute  ;  exci.se;  custom;  duty;  tax. 

Im-post'liU-inate  (Tm-p5.st'hu-mat),  r.  i.  [See  Im- 
POaTHi^aiE.]  To  upostemate;  to  f orm  an  impoFthnme  or 
abscet^.s.  .ArbulhTiot. 

Im-post^hu-mate,  v.  t.  [ijnp.  &  p.  ;;.  Imposthu- 
mated  (-iiia'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Imposthumatino  (-ma'- 
tlng).]     To  attect  with  an  impoethuu;n  or  abscess. 

Im-postllU-mate  (-ni£t).  a.     Imposthumated. 

Impost  hu-ma'tlon  (-n.a'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forming  an  abscess ;  [-tate  of  being  inflamed  ;  suppuration. 

2.  An  ftliFce.ss  ;  an  iuii)osthimie.  f'oze. 

Izn-pOBt^ume  (-Itiini),  v.  [A  corruption  of  apo.yteme. 
See  ArosTEME.J  A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  an  animal  body  ;  an  ab.sces8. 

Im-post'huzne,  v.  i.  S:  t.     Same  as  Imposthumate. 

Im-pCS'tor  (Tm-pQs'ter),  7i.  [L.  im/josfar  a  deceiver, 
fr.  iiiip'unre  to  impose  upon,  deceive.  See  Impone.]  One 
wiio  imposes  upon  others ;  a  person  who  as.-iumes  a  char- 
acter or  title  not  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  deception  ; 
a  pretender.     "  The  fraudulent  ijnpo.'itor  fou).^^    Milton. 

Syn.  — Deceiver;  cheat;  rogue.    See  Deceiver. 

Im-pos'tor-ship,  n.  The  condition,  character,  or  prac- 
ticf'  of  an  impostor.  Milton. 

Im-pos'tress  (-tr?s),  ]  n.     [LL.  impostrii.      S^e   Im- 

Im-pos'trix  (-trtks),  )  POSTOR.]  a  woman  who  im- 
poses upon  or  deceives  others.     [7^.]  P^uller. 

Im-pOB'trous  (-trus),  a.  Characterized  by  imposture; 
dereitful.     "Impostrous  pretense  of  knowledpe."  Grote. 

Im-pos'tur-age  (Tm-pOs'tiir-aj  ;  135),  71.  imposture; 
cheating.      [A'.]  Jgr.  Taylor. 

Im-pos'ture  (-tiir),  71.  [L.  i7npostitra:  cf.  F.  impos- 
ture. See  Impone.]  The  act  or  conduct  of  an  impostor ; 
deception  practiced  under  a  false  or  assumed  character ; 
fraud  or  imposition  ;  cheating. 

Form  new  legends. 
Anrl  fill  the  world  with  follies  aiid  imi  ofturen.    Johnmn. 

Syii.  —  Cheat ;  fraud  ;  trick  ;  imposition  ;  delusion. 

Im-pos'tured  (-tiird),  r/.    Done  by  imposture.    [Obs.'\ 

Im-pos'tur-OUS  (-tur-iis),  a.     Impostrous;  deceitful. 
Strictness  false  and  impostvroi'x.  B-ran.  tf  Ft. 

Im-pos'tur-y  (-J),  n.     Imposture.     \_Obs.'\        Fuller. 

Im'po-tonce  (Tn/po-tens),  I  71.     [L.  impotentia  inabil- 

Im'po-ten-cy  (-t?n-sy),  (  ity,  poverty,  want  of 
moderation.  See  Impotent.]  1.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  impotent ;  want  of  strength  or  power, 
animal,  intellectual,  or  moral;  weakness;  feebleness; 
inability ;  imbecility. 

Some  were  poor  by  impotenni  of  nature  ;  as  voung  fatherless 

children,  old  dicrepit  persons, idiote.  and  cripples.      Jlo'iicnrd. 

O.  >m]ioteiic€  of  nnnd  in  body  strong  '.  Miltrm. 

2.  "Want  of  self-restraint  or  self-control,    [i?.]  Milton. 

3.  (Law  &  Med.)  Want  of  procreative  power;  in- 
ability to  copulate,  or  to  beget  children ;  also,  sometimes, 
sterility  ;  barrenness. 

Im'po-tent  (Tm'po-tent).  a.  [F.  impotent,  L.  impotens, 
-entis ;  pref.  im-  not  -j-  pot  ens  potent,  powerful.  See 
Potent.]  1.  Not  potent;  wanting  power,  strength,  or 
vigor,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  deficient 
incapacity;  destitute  of  force  ;  weak;  feeble;  infirm. 
There  sat  a  certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent  in  hie  fet-t. 

Acts  jiiv.H. 
O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I  Shak. 

Not  .-low  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  lo  save.  A'Jtli$nn. 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  self-restraint ;  uncontrolled  ; 
ungovernable  ;  violent. 

ImfM-tent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke.  Drfulen. 

3.  (Med.)  Wanting  the  power  of  procreation;  unable 
to  copulate  ;  also,  sometimes,  sterile ;  barren. 

Im'pD-tent.  n.     One  who  is  impotent.     [/:.]        Shak. 
Im'po-teat-ly,  adv.     In  an  impotent  manner. 
Im-poond'  (tm-pound'),   V.    t.     [imp.  &   p.    p.    Im- 
pounded ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lmpousdinq.]     To  shut  up  or 
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place  in  an  inclosure  called  apound;  hence,  to  hold  in 
the  custody  of  a  court ;  as,  to  impound  struy  cattle  ;  to 
impound  a  document  for  safe  keeping. 

Htit  tukeu  and  impoundtd  us  a  stray, 

Tlic  king  of  Scots.  Shnk. 

Im-pOUnd'age  (Tm-pound'Sj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  im- 
poundiufT,  or  tlie  stiite  of  beuig  impounded. 

2.  The  fee  or  fine  for  impounding. 

Im-pound'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  impounds. 

Im-pov'er-ish  (im-p5v'er-Ish),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Impoverished  (-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Impovehishing.] 
[OF.  empovrir  ;  pref.  em-{L.in)  -j- porre  poor,  ¥.  pau- 
vre;  cf.  OF.  npovrir,  F.  apjxiurrir^  where  the  prefix  is 
a-,  L.  ad.      Cf.  Empovehish,  and  see  Poor,  and  -isH.] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indigence  ; 
as,  misfortune  and  disease  impoverish  families. 

2.  To  exhaust  tlie  strength,  richness,  or  fertility  of ; 
to  make  sterile  ;  as,  to  impuverish  land. 

Im-pOV'er-lsh-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
impuverislits. 

toi-pov'er-islj-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  impoverish. 

Im-pov'er-ish-ment  (-ment),  71.  [Cf.  OF.  empove- 
rissemenf,  and  F.  appauvrissemerif.']  Tlie  act  of  impov- 
erishing, or  the  state  of  being  impoverished ;  reduction 
to  poverty.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-pow'er  (Im-pou'er),  V.  t.   See  Empower. 

Imp'-pole'  (Tmp'pol),  II.  {Buiidint/)  A  pole  for  sup- 
porting a  scaffold. 

Im-prac  ti-ca-bil'1-ty  (Tm-prak'tT-kA-bTl'T-tj?),  n. ;  pi. 
Impracticabilities  (-tTz).  1.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of 
being  impracticable:  infeasibility.  Goldstnith. 

2.  An  impracticable  thing, 

3.  Intractableness :  stubbornnes.<>. 

Im-prac'ti-ca-ble  (tm-prak'ti-kd-b'I),  a.  1.  Not  prac- 
ticable ;  incapable  of  being  performed,  or  accomplished 
by  the  means  employed,  or  at  command ;  impossible  ;  as, 
an  impracticable  undertaking. 

2.  Not  to  be  overcome,  jiersuaded,  or  controlled  by 
any  reasonable  method  ;  unmanageable  ;  intractable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  easily  dealt  with  ;  —  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  apphed  J;o  a  person  or  tliing  that  is  difficult  to 
control  or  get  along  with. 

This  tough,  impracticable  heart 
Is  governed  l»y  a  dainty-tingered  girl.  Rou-e. 

Patriotic  but  loyal  men  went  away  disgusted  afresli  with  the 
xmpracticable  arrogance  of  a  sovereign.  Paljrtij. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  used  or  availed  of ;  as,  an  im- 
practicable road  ;  an  impracticable  method. 

Syn.  — Impossible;  infeasible.  —  Impracticable,  Im- 
possible. A  thing  is  impracticable  wlien  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  human  means  at  present  possessed ; 
a  thing  is  impossible  when  tlie  laws  of  nature  forbid  it. 
The  navigation  of  a  river  may  now  be  intjirdcticable,  but 
not  imposs/l'le,  because  the  existing  obstructions  may  yet 
be  removed.  "The  barons  exercised  the  moat  despotic 
authority  over  their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  i)ublic 
utility  was  rendered  imprarticablf  by  tlieir  continvieil 
petty  wars  with  each  other."  Mirkle.  "With  men  this 
IS  impossible.,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  Matt. 

XIX.  Li6. 

Im-prac'tl-ca-We-ness,  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of 
being  impracticable ;  impracticability. 

Im-prac'tl-ca-bly,  adv.     in  an  impracticable  manner. 
Morahty  not  impracticahhj  rigid.  Johnson. 

Im-prac'ti-cal  (-kal),  ^.     Not  practical. 
Im'pre-cate  (im'pre-kat),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impre- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.n.  Imprecating  i,-ka'ting).] 
[L.  imprecatiis,  p.  p.  of  imprecari  to  imprecate ;  pref. 
im-  in,  on  -\-  precarl  to  pray.     See  Pray.]     1.  To  call 
down  by  prayer,  as  something  hurtful  or  calamitous. 
Imprecate  the  vengeance  of  Ilcaven  on  the  guilty  empire. 
^  Mickle. 

2.  To  invoke  evil  upon ;  to  curse ;  to  swear  at. 
In  vain  we  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 
And  the  forlorn  phyt-icians  imprecate.        Rochesta: 
Im'pre-Ca'tlon  (-ka'shan),  n.     [L.  imprecatio:  cf.  F. 
imprfcation.'l     The  act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil 
upon  any  one  ;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  fall 
on  any  one ;  a  curse. 

Men  cowered  like  slaves  before  such  horrid  imprecafinnn. 

Moth;,. 
Syn.  —  Malediction;   curse;  execration;   anathema. 
Bee  Malediction. 

Im'pre-ca-tO-ry  (Tm'pre-ka-to-rJ ;  277),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  imprecation;  invoking  evil ;  as, 
the  imprp^atrn-y  psalms. 

Im  pre-cl'sion  (-sTzh'Qn),  n.  Want  of  precision.  [7?.] 
_  Im-pregn'  (Tm-pren'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F,  impregner.  See 
IMPREG.NATE.]    To  impregnate  ;  to  make  fruitful.   [Obs.^ 

His  pernicioiiB  words,  vtipregned 
"With  reowon.  MUlou. 

Semele  doth  Hacchus  bear 
Jmj.refnxril  of  Jove.  7>r.  //.  ^for<•. 

Im-preg'na-biri-ty    (Tm-pr5g'ni-bTl'T-ty),    n.      The 
quality  or  Htate  of  being  inipregnable  ;  invincibility. 
Im-preg'na-ble  (lui-preg'na-b'I),  rr.    [F.  imprrnallr  : 

ref.  im-  not  -|-  prejiahlr  pregnable,  fr.  prendre  to  take. 

/.  prrhnidere.  Set^  Comprehend,  Get  to  obtain.]  Not 
to  be  stormed,  or  taken  by  assault ;  incapable  of  being 
subdued ;  able  to  resist  attack ;  unconquerable ;  as,  an 
impregnable  fortress;  impregnable,  virtue. 

The  mon'B  affection  rcmainH  wholly  unconcerned  and  imprfo- 
ntOtle.  South. 

—  Im-preg'na-ble  ness.  n.  —  Im-preg'na-bly,  adv. 

Im-preg'na  ble'rni-prPg'niUt'l),  r/.  [S'-i-  Impueonate.] 
(Iii"l.)  C.ipaliti-  «,f  luiiii^'  impregnated,  aw  tin-  egg  of  an 
animal,  or  the  ovnh.>  of  a  plant. 

Im-preg'nant  (-n/rnt),  n.  [See  Impregnate.]  That 
whirli  iiiiprcgnatefi,      [7^.]  (IhinvUl. 

Im-preg'nant,".  [Pref.  im-  not -^- pregnant.^  Not 
prciriiriiit  ;  iinfiTt.ilized  Or  Infertile.     [//.] 

Im-preg'nate  (Tm-prfig'nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Im- 
prronated  (.nS-t*=rl) ;  p.  pr.  <&  t'6.  n.  Impreonatino 
(-nS-tTiig).]    [LL.  imprargvntuit,  p.  p.  of  imprartrnare  to 
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impregnate,  fr.  L.  pref.  im-  in  -}-  praegnans  pregnant. 
See  I^regnant.]  1.  To  make  pregnant ;'  to  cause  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  render  prolific  ;  to  get  with  child  or  young. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  come  into  contact  with  (an  ovum  or  egg) 
so  as  to  cause  impregnation  ;  to  fertiUze  ;  to  fecundate. 

3.  To  infuse  an  active  principle  into  ;  to  render  fruit- 
ful or  fertUe  in  any  way  ;  to  fertilize  ;  to  imbue. 

4.  To  infuse  particles  of  another  substance  into ;  to 
communicate  the  quality  of  another  to ;  to  cause  to  be 
filled,  imbued,  mixed,  or  furnished  (with  something) ;  as, 
to  impregnate  India  rubber  with  sulphur;  clothing  im- 
pregnated with  contagion  ;  rock  impregnated  with  ore. 

Im-preg'natG  (un-pr6g'nat),  v.   i.    'To  become  preg- 
nant. ^  Addison. 
Im-preg'nate  (-nat),  a.    [LL.  impraegnatus^  p.  p.] 
Impregnated ;  made  prolific. 

The  ECorchins  rav 
Here  pierceth  not,  impreitnntt:  with  disease.         Byron. 
Im'preg-na'tlon  (Tm/preg-na'slmn),  n.     [Cf.    F.   im- 
pregnation, luh.  impraegnado.']     1.  The  act  of  impreg- 
nating or  the  state  of  being  impregnated  ;  fecundation. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  fusion  of  a  female  germ  cell  (ovum) 
with  a  male  germ  cell  (in  animals,  a  spermatozoon)  to 
form  a  single  new  cell  endowed  with  the  power  of  devel- 
oping into  a  new  individual ;  fertilization  ;  fecundation. 

G^^  In  the  broadest  biologicar sense,  impregnation,  or 
sexual  generation,  consists  simply  in  the  coalescence  of 
two  similar  masses  of  protoplasmic  matter,  either  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  organism  or  from  two 
distinct  organisms.  From  the  single  mass,  which  results 
fromlthe  fusion,  or  coalescence,  of  these  two  masses,  a 
new  organism  develops. 

3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impregnated.   Derham. 

4.  Intimate  mixture  ;  infusion  ;  saturation. 

5.  (Mining)  An  ore  deposit,  witli  indefinite  boundaries, 
consisting  of  rock  impregnated  with  ore.  Baymond. 

Im'pre-ju'dl-cate  (Tm'pre-jn'dl-kSt),  n.  Not  pre- 
judged; uiqiipjudiced  ;  impartial.   [Obs.\  Sir  T.  Bronne. 

Im-pre'na-bleiTni-pre'na-b"l),r/.  Impregnable.   [O65.] 

Im-prep'a-ra'tlon  (im-prSp'a-ra'shun),  71.  Want  of 
preparation.     y(Jbs.'\  Jtooker. 

lllm-pre'sa  (em-pra'sA),  n.  [It.  See  Emprise,  and 
cf.  Impress,  7(.,  4.]  {Her.)  A  device  on  a  shield  or  seal, 
or  used  as  a  bookplate  or  the  like.  [Written  also  imprese 
and  impress.'j 

.My  imprr^a  to  your  lordship  ;  a  swain 

Flymj,'  to  a  laurt-l  lor  slieltor.  J.  Weliftn: 

li  Im'pre-sa'rl-0  (em'prS-sa're-o),  n. ;  pi.  Impresarios 
(-oz).  [It.,  from  imp}-e.sa  enterprise.]  The  projector, 
manager,  or  conductor,  of  an  opera  or  concert  company. 

Im'pre-scrlp'ti-bll'i-ty  (Tm'pre-skrlp'tT-bli'T-ti?),  71. 
[Cf.  F.  imprescriptibiiite.'}  The  quality  of  being  impre- 
scriptible. 

Im'pre-scrip'tl-ble  (-skrTp'tT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
■\-  jirescriptiblc  :  cf.  F.  iinjirescriptible.'}  1.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  lost  or  impaired  by  neglect,  by  disuse,  or  by 
the  claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

Tht.'  rights  of  naviiration,  fiehinp,  and  others  that  mav  be  ex- 
erciBtd  im  the  sea,  belonging  to  the  right  of  mere  abilitv,  .ire 
imprescriptihle.  I  'utt.l  { Irans.). 

2.  Not  derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  external  au- 
thority ;  self-evidencing ;  obvious. 

The  iii'/orsciipfible  laws  of  the  pure  reason.     Coleridge. 

Im^pre-scrip'ti-bly,  adv.  in  an  imprescriptible  man- 
ner ;  obviously. 

Im-prese'  (Tm-pres'),  n.     A  device.    See  Impresa, 

An  im;jrfse,ac  the  Italians  call  it,  is  a  device  in  picture  with  his 
motto  or  word,  borne  by  noble  or  learned  persi»nages.    t'amdm. 

Im-press'  (Tm-prSs'),  v.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Impressed 
(-pr6st');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impressing.]  [L.  impressas, 
p.  p.  of  imprimere  to  impress  ,  pref.  im-  in,  on  -\-  jire- 
mere  to  press.     See  Press  to  squeeze,  and  cf.  Imprint.] 

1.  To  press,  stamp,  or  print  something  iu  or  upon  ;  to 
mark  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure ;  to  imprint  (that 
which  bears  the  impression). 

His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impresaed.    Sluik. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark,  stamp,  image, 
etc. ;  to  imprint  (a  mark  or  figxire  upon  something). 

3-  Fig. :  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  ;  to  present  forci- 
bly to  the  attention,  etc. ;  to  imprint ;  to  inculcate. 

Imiiress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon  our  own  hearts  till  we 
feel  the  force  of  them.  7.  IVatts. 

4.  [See  Imprest,  Impress,  7i.,  5.]  To  take  by  force  for 
public  service  ;  as,  to  impi-ess  sailors  or  money. 

The  second  five  thousand  pounds  tmpresfed  for  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  A'rth/n. 

Im-press',  v.  ?.    To  be  impressed ;  to  rest.     lObs."} 

Such  fiendly  thoughts  in  his  heart  inipre.<i.      Chaucer. 
Im'press  (tm'pres),  n. ;  pi.  Impresses  (-6z).     1.  The 
act  of  impressing  or  marking. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  pressure;  an  indentation;  im- 
print ;  the  image  or  figure  of  anything,  formed  by  pres- 
sure or  as  if  by  pressure ;  result  produced  by  pressure  or 
influence. 

The  imprcs»e<>  of  the  insidcs  of  these  shells.     IVootluarit. 
of  love  is  as  a  tlgurc 

Slinl: 


This  weak  impn 
Trincht'd  in  icc. 


3.  Characteristic  ;  mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp.    South. 

4.  A  device.    See  Imfrgsa.  Cussans. 

To  describe  .  .  .  emblazoned  Bhiclds, 
Iniprcm'S  quaint.  Milton. 

5.  [See  Imprest,  Press  to  force  into  service.]  The 
act  of  impressing,  or  taking  by  force  for  the  public  ser- 
vice; comj)nlHion  to  serve  ;  also,  that  which  is  impressed. 

Why  such  impreits  of  shipwrighld  ?  Sliiil. 

ImpreBB  gang,  a  party  of  men,  with  an  ofUcer,  employed 
to  imprcHM  Heanu'u  for  ships  01  war  :  a  prcHS  ^anc.  —  Im- 
prsBs  money,  a  humi  of  money  paid,  inunediattdy  upon 
theii-  entering  nerviee,  to  men  wlio  Ikivi-  bi'cn  JnipieSKeil. 

Im-preSB'l-blPl-ty  (Tm-prPH'T-bTlT-tJ),  v.  Thequality 
of  iM'ing  iniprcsHihle;  Husceptibility. 

Im-press'l-blo  {-prCs'T-b'I),  a.     [Cf.  F.  impressible."} 
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Capable    of    being    imprcKsed  ;    susceptible  ;    sensitive. 

—  Im-press'l-ble-ness,  a.  —  Im-press'1-bly,  adv. 

Im-pres'slon  (Im-preQh'un),  n.  [F,  impression,  L. 
iiiij>ressio.~\  1.  The  act  of  impressing,  or  the  state  of 
being  impressed  ;  the  communication  of  a  stamp,  mold,, 
style,  or  character,  by  external  force  or  by  iiiluence. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed ;  stamp ;  mark ;  indenta- 
tion ;  sensible  result  of  an  influence  exerted  from  without. 

The  stump  and  clear  uuprcs-sion  of  good  sense.      Cowper. 

To  shelter  us  from  impre.s.'itonsoi  weather,  we  must  spin.  w& 

niuht  weave,  we  must  build.  Jiunoic. 

3.  That  which  impresses,  or  exercises  an  effect,  action^ 
or  agency;  appearance;  phenomenon.     [Obs.] 

Portentous  blaze  of  comets  and  uujinst^ioiis  m  the  air.    Jfdtort. 
A  fiery  impression  falling  from  out  of  Heaven.    Holland. 

4.  Influence  or  effect  on  the  senses  or  the  intellect ;. 
heuce,  interest,  concern.  Beid. 

His  words  impression  left.  Miltun... 

Such  terrible  imprension  made  the  dream.  Shak.. 

I  have  a  father's  dear  impresi^ion. 
And  wish,  before  I  fall  into  my  grave, 
That  I  might  see  her  married.  Ford~ 

5.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief. 

6.  Impressiveness  ;  emphasis  of  delivery. 

Which  must  be  read  with  on  impression.  Milton. 

1.  {Print.)  The  pressure  of  the  type  on  the  paper,  or 
the  result  of  such  pressure,  as  regards  its  appearance ; 
as,  a  heavy  impression ;  a  clear,  or  a  poor,  impressioTi,' 
also,  a  single  copy  as  the  result  of  printing,  or  the  whole 
edition  printed  at  a  given  time. 

Ten  inqnrssions  which  his  books  have  had.      Dnjilen. 

8.  In  painting,  the  first  coat  of  color,  as  the  priming 
in  house  painting  and  the  like,     [i?.] 

9.  {Engraving)  A  print  on  paper  from  a  wood  block,, 
metal  plate,  or  the  like. 

Proof  impreasioD.  nnp  of  the  early  impressions  taken  from. 
an  eiigraviiii^,  liei-ire  the  plate  or  block  is  woni. 

Im-pres'Sion-a-bil'1-ty  (-a-bll'T-ty),  n.    The  qualitj- 

of  being  inipressiunable. 

Im-pres'slon-a-ble  (Tm-pr?sh'an-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
imjiressiotintible.}  Liable  or  subject  to  impression;  ca- 
pable of  being  molded  ;  susceptible;  impressible. 

He  was  too  impressionable ;  he  had  too  much  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  genius.  Motley^ 
A  pretty  face  Jintl  nn  tnipresriioimhle  disposition.    T.  IIiX)k^ 

Im-pres'sion-a-bIe-nes6,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ira- 
prcfi.sionable. 

Im-pres'slon-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  impressioimisme.y 
(Fine  Arts)  The  theory  or  method  of  suggesting  an  ef- 
fect or  impression  without  elaboration  of  the  details  ;  — 
a  designation  of  a  recent  fasliion  in  painting  and  etching. 

Im-pres'slon4st,  n.  [F.  iinpressionniste.l  (Fin& 
Arts}  One  wlio  adheres  to  the  theory  or  method  of  im- 
piessir>ni>i]i,  so  called. 

Im  pres  sion-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
char;n.terized  by,  impressionism. 

Im-pres'sion-less,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  not 
being  impressed  or  affected  ;  not  susceptible. 

Im-presS'lve   (Tm-pr?s'iv),   a.      [Cf.    F.   impressif.'] 

1.  Making,  or  tending  to  make,  an  impression;  having 
power  to  impress  ;  adapted  to  excite  attention  and  feel- 
ing, to  touch  the  sensibilities,  or  atfect  the  conscience ;_ 
as,  an  imjiressire  discourse  ;  an  impressive  scene. 

2.  Capable  of  being  impressed.     [0/w.]  Drayton. 

—  Im-press'lve-ly,  adv.  —  Im-press'ive-ness,  71. 
Im-press'ment  (Tm-pr2s'mfnt),  n.    The  act  of  seizing 

for  public  use,  or  of  impressing  into  public  service  ;  com- 
pulsion to  serve;  as,  the  impressment  of  provisions  or 
of  sailors. 

The  great  scandal  of  our  naval  service  —  i;)(7»r.''.«7»fn(  — died 
ft  piMtracted  death.  J.  II.  Burton. 

Im-press'or(Tm-pi?s'er),  n.  [LL.,  a  printer.]  One- 
who,  or  that  which,  impresses.  Boyle. 

Im-pres'SUre<Tm-pr5sh'ur;  135),  Ji.  [Cf.  OF.  impres- 
siire,  LL.  im pres.su ra.'}    Dent;  impression.  [_Obs.']  S/iak. 

Im-prest'  (Tni-prest')*  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Imphested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  ib.n.  Imprestino.]  [Pref.  i77i- -\- pi-est  :  cf.  It. 
imprestare.    See  I^est,  w.]    To  advance  on  loan.  Burke. 

Im'prest  (tm'prSst),  «.  [Cf.  It.  imp7-esto.,  irnprestito, 
LL.  impraestitnm.  See  Imprest,  v.  t.,  and  Impress  com- 
pulsion to  serve.]  A  kind  of  earnest  money ;  loan;  — 
specifically,  money  advanced  for  some  public  service,  as- 
in  enlistment.  Burke.^ 

The  clearing  of  their  imprests  for  what  little  of  their  debts 
they  have  received.  I'f}<i//t. 

Im-prev'a-lence  (Tm-prev'A-kns),  |  «.  Want  of  prcva- 
Im-prev'a-len-cy  (df  n-sy),  t      lenre.     [Ohs.'[ 

Im'pre-vent'a-bil'i-ty    (Tm'pre-vent'a-bIl'T-t5'),    71. 

TI10  state  or  quality  of  being  iuipreventiible.     [7i*.] 

Im'pre-Vent'a-bl©  (Tm'pre-vent'a-b'l),  a.  Not  pre- 
ventable ;  inevitable. 

II  Im''pri-ma'tur  (Tm^prT-ma'tur),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be 
printed.]  {Lav)  -\,  license  to  print  or  publish  a  book^ 
pai)er,  etc.  ;  also,  in  countries  subjected  to  the  censor- 
ship of  till'  press,  approval  of  that  whieh'is  published. 

Im-prlm'er-y  (Tni-prTm'er-J),  n.  [F.  imprimerie,  fr. 
77»;*;i»;fr  I0  imprint.]  [O/y.*.]  (a)  A  print ;  imiiression.. 
(b)  ,\  printing  establislnuent.     (c)  Tlie  art  of  printing. 

Im-prim'lng  (Tni-prim'tng),  n.  A  beginning.  [Ohs.'\ 
"Their  springings  and  iii/jiyiniings.''^         Sir  Jf.  Wotton. 

\l  Im-pri'mls  (Ini-pri'mts),  adv.  [L.,  for  in  printisr 
among  the  first,  chiefly  ;  i7t  in -\- pi'itnus  fir &t.']  In  th& 
first  plaec  ;  tirMt  in  order. 

Im-print'  (Tm-i>rTnt'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imprinted  ; 
/).  pr.  A  "•li.  n.  ImI'uintino.]  [OK.  cmprenten,  F.  fm- 
preinty  p.  ]i.  of  eiiipreindrc  to  imprint,  fr.  L.  imprimci'e 
to  iniprcNp,  impiint.  See  Ist  In-,  Print,  and  cf.  IM- 
ruEss.]  1.  To  impress;  to  mark  by  jtreasuro ;  to  in- 
dent ;  to  Htamp. 

And  RccH  his  nuni'roiiB  licnls  imjirint  hersandp.     Prior. 
2.  To  stamp  or  mark,  as  letters  on  paper,  by  means  of 


aic,   seniitc,   cAre,   ftm,    Urm,    usk,    fin«l,   fill ;    eve,   «vent,    Cnd,    fern,    rocrnt ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    &boy,    drb,    Odd ; 
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type,  plates,  stamps,  or  tho  like  ;  to  print  or  mark  (fig- 
urea,  letters,  etc.,  upon  KOiuetliiiiK). 

Xuture  tiiiprnits  upnn  whate'ir  wn  sec, 
Tlmt  Jms  n  licart  uiitl  lile  in  it,  "  He  Iree."    Cnwper. 
3.  To  fix  indelibly  or  permanently,  as  ia  the  mind  or 
UKtiaory ;  to  impress. 

Irl.'UH  of  tliose  two  dilTerent  things  dlHtinctly  impri'iitetl  on  hie 
imii.i.  /.or/c^. 

Im'prlnt  (Tm'prTnt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  empreinle  impresa, 
Btiuiip.  Sae  Imphint,  v.  /.J  Wlisitever  is  impn^HHutl  or 
imprinted  ;  tiie  impress  or  mark  left  by  Homethin^; ;  spo- 
rilidftlly,  the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  (usually) 
"iti(  the  time  imd  place  *>i  issue,  in  the  title-jm^e  of  a 
biHjU,  or  on  any  printed  .sUeet.  "The  imprint  of  tlieir 
ItandH."  JiHckle. 

Im-pils'on  (Tm-prTz''n),  v.  t.  [Imp.  &  p.  p.  Impris- 
ONBi)  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Imprisoninq.]  [OK.  enpri- 
sutirn,  OF.  enprisoner^  F.  emprisfmner ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in) 
+  F.  &,  OF.  prison.  See  Prison.]  1.  To  put  in  prison 
or  jail ;  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody  ;  to  confine. 

He  imprisotieil  wan  in  chuinH  rcincdiless.        iSjKuser. 
2.  To  limit,  restrain,  or  confine  in  any  way. 

Try  tn  imiirUim  thu  rcsietlcss  wind.  Dri/ilen. 

Syn,  — To  incarcerate;  confine;  iminure. 
Im-piis'on-er  (-Sri,  7i.     One  who  imprisons. 
Im-prls'on-ment  (-ment),  n.    [OK.  mprisonment ;  F. 

€)i>pri.-<{ninrinrn(.'\     The  act  of  inipri.sonin(f,  or  the  state 
of  being  imprisoned ;  confinement ;  restraint. 
His  einows  waxen  weak  and  raw 
Tlirougli  lon^  nni'iisimiiiciit  and  hard  constraint.     Spender. 

Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  an  im/>ris(iniitf'nf,  whether 
it  he  in  a  common  prison,  or  iti  n  private  Iiouse,  or  even  by  for- 
cibly detaining  one  in  the  public  streets.  Blacf^torie. 

False  Imprisonment.    {Law)  See  under  Palse. 

Syii,  -  Incarceration ;  custody ;  confinement ;  dur- 
ance ;  restraint. 

Im-prob'a-bll'I-ty  (tm-prSVA-bTl'T-tj),  71. ;  pi.  Im- 
PROBADILITIES  (-ttz).  [Cf.  F.  i luprobabU Uf.']  The  .[uality 
or  state  of  being  improbable  ;  unlikelihood  ;  also,  that 
which  is  improbable  ;  an  improbable  event  or  result. 

Im-prob'a-ble  (Tni-pr5b'a-b'l),  n.  [L.  improbabilis; 
pref.  im-  not  -\-  probnbilis  probable  :  cf.  F.  improbable. 
See  Probable.]  Not  probable  ;  unlikely  to  be  true  ;  not 
to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  or  in  tlie  usual 
course  of  events  ;  as,  an  improbable  story  or  event. 

He  .  .  .  sent  to  Ehitherins.  then  bishop  of  Rome,  an  imprnh- 
ahl,  k'tter,  as  ^oin^-  ni  tiie  contents  discover.  Milton. 

—  Im-prob'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-prob'a-bly,  adv. 
Im''pro-bate  (Tin'pro-bat),  v.  t.     [L.  improbatus,  p.  p. 

of  iinprobare  to  disapprove  ;  pref.  im-  not  -\-  probare  to 
approve.]     To  disapprove  of;  to  disallow.     lObs.'] 

Im'pro-ba'tlon(-ba'shun),  n.  ['L.im.prohatio.']  1.  The 
act  of  disapproving  ;  disapprol)ation. 

2.  {Scuts  Law)  Tbe  act  by  which  falsehood  and  forgery 
are  proved  ;  an  a<ti.)n  brought  for  tlie  purpose  of  having 
SOMH-  iiistriiiiH-nt  declared  false  or  forged.  Bell. 

^Im'pro-ba-Uveiim'pro-bri-tTv),lm'proba'to-ry(-ba/. 
to-ryj,  ./.     Implying,  or  tending  to,  iniprobation. 

Im-prob'i-ty  (Tm-pr5b'T-tJ),  n.  [L.  iiuprobita.t ;  pref. 
im-  not  -\- probitas  probity:  cf.  F.  improbite.}  Lack  of 
probity  ;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude  ;  dishonesty. 

Persons  .  .  .  cast  out  for  notorious  iniprohity.    Hooker. 

Im'pro-fl'clence  (-fTsliVns),  I  n.  Want  of  proficien- 
Impro-ircien-cy  (-en-sj),  (  cy.  [i?.]  Bacon. 
Im-proflt-a-ble  (Tm-pr5f'Tt-a-bn),  «7.     [Pref.  im-  not 

-{-profitable:  cf.  F.  improjiiablr.l    Unprofitable.    [Obs.] 

Im'pro-gress'lve  (tm'pri-gret^'Tv),  a.  Not  progress- 
ive.   Iff  (piinrey.  —  tn'pro-gresslve-ly,  adv. 

Im'pro-llf'iC(-lTf'Tk),«.  [Pref.  im-not -}■  prolific :  Qf. 
F.  improhfique.'}    Not  prolific.    \_Obs.']    E.  Waterhouse. 

Im'pro-lillc-ate  (-ITf'T-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in + 
prohfirafr.']     To  impregnate.     [06.?.]       Sir  T.  Brnw7ie. 

Im-prompt'(Tni-prQmt'),T.   Notreadv.    [7?.]   Sterne. 

Im-promp'tU(Tnt-pr5mp'tij),ff(/i'.  or  a.  [F.  impromp- 
tu, fr.  L.  in  prompta  in  readiness,  at  hand;  m  in + 
promptns  visibility,  readiness,  from  promptns  visible, 
ready.  See  Prompt.]  Offhand;  without  previous  study  ; 
extemporaneous;  extempore;  as,  an  impromptu  verse. 

Im-promp'tU,  n.  1.  Something  made  or  done  offhand, 
at  tlie  moiiiLMit,  or  without  previous  study;  an  extempo- 
raufinis  composition,  address,  or  remark. 

2.  (Mits. )  A  piece  composed  or  played  at  first  thought ; 
a  composition  in  the  style  of  an  extempore  piece. 

Im-prop'er  (-prSp'er),  a.  [F.  impropre,  L.  improprius  ; 
pref.  im-  not  +  proprius  proper.  See  Proper.]  I.  Not 
proper ;  not  suitable ;  not  fitted  to  the  circumstances, 
design,  or  end;  unfit;  not  becoming;  incongruous;  in- 
appropriate ;  indecent ;  as,  an  improper  medicine  ;  im- 
proper thought,  behavior,  language,  dress. 


Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service, 
Jmproper  for  a  slave. 


Sfiak. 


And  to  their  proper  operation  still. 

Ascribe  all  Good  ;  to  tlieir  improper.  III,  Pope. 

2.  Not  peculiar  or  appropriate  to  individuals ;  general  • 
common.     [06^.] 

Not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art  but  such  improper  onps  as 
nature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  smging  and  poetry.  .f.  FlfU-hcr. 

3.  Not  according  to  facts ;  inaccurate;  erroneous. 
Improper  diphthong.    See  under  Diphthong.  —  Improper 

feud,  an  original  feud,  not  earned  by  milit-iry  service. 

Mo-ley  A:  H .  —  Improper  fraction.  See  under  Fraction. 
Im-prop'er,  r.  t.  To  appropriate;  to  limit.  iObs.'\ 
He  wuuld  in  like  manner  improper  and  inclose  tlie  sunbeams 

to  comfort  tiia  nch  and  not  the  poor.  Jewel. 

Im-prop'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  improperare,  iin- 
properatum,  to  taunt.]  The  act  of  upbraiding  or  taunt- 
ing; a  reproach;  a  taunt.     [0/«.] 

Improperations  and  terms  of  scurrility.    Sir  T.  Srotvnc. 

II  Ini''pro-pe'rl-a  (Tm'pro-pe'rT-a),  71.  pi.  [L.,  reproach- 
es.] (Mus.)  A  series  of  antiphons  and  responses,  ex- 
pressing the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of  our  Lord  with  his 
people  ;  —  sung  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  in  place 
of  the  usual  daily  Mass  of  tlie  Roman  ritual.  Grove. 
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Improp'er-ly  (Tm-pr5p'Sr-lj?),  adv.    In  an  improper 
niaiimr  ;  not  properly;  unsnilably ;  unbecomingly. 
Im-prop'erty  (-tj/),  n.     Impropriety.     [Obs.] 
Iin^pro-pi''tloUB  (-pro-pTshTis),  a.    Unpropitious;  un- 
favorable.    L'^/'s.]     "Ureama  were  impro/rilioun.^' 

Sir  If.  Wottfyn. 
Im'pro-por'tloil-a-ble(rm'i.ro-por'«htin-i^b'lj, ./.    Not 
prop..Hinn;ibb*.     I  Oh.s.^  B.  Jonsnn. 

Im'pro-por'tlon-ate(-ut), «.  Not  proportionate.  [O/;*.] 
Impro'prl-ate  (Ini-pro'prl-ut),  v.  t.  limp.  A.  p.  p. 
iMi'itui'RiATEn  (-it'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  ?».  Imphopriatino 
(-iiariig).]  [Prt'f.  itn-  in  -j-  L.  prnpriatti.i,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
pryire  to  appropriate.  See  Appropriate.]  1.  To  appro- 
priate to  one's  self  ;  to  assume.     {,Ob.%.^ 

To  iiiij^riiprintf  the  thankh  to  hiiMHelf.  P.aron. 

2.  {Eng.  Ercl.  Law)  To  jilace  the  profits  of  (ecclesi- 
astical property)  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  for  care  and 
disbursement. 

Im-pro'prl-ate,  v.  i.    To  become  an  impropriator.    [R.^ 
Im-pro'prl-ate  (-iit),  a.    {Euij.  EccL  Law)  Put  into 
the  hands  ul  u  layman  ;  impropriated. 

Im-pro'prI-a'tion(-a'shnn),7i.  1.  The  act  of  impropri- 
ating ;  as,  the  uii/'ropriation  of  property  or  tithco ;  also, 
tliat  wliich  is  impropriated. 

2.  (Eng.  Ecct.  Law)  (a)  The  act  of  putting  an  ef:rle- 
siastical  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  layman,  or  lay  corpo- 
ration, {b)  A  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  layman,  or  of  a 
lay  ci>rpor.itiiin. 

Im  pro'prl-a  tor  (Tm-pro'prT-a'ter),  w.  One  wlio  im- 
propi  iuirH  ;  s[n_-Lilically,  a  layman  in  possession  of  church 
property. 

Im-pro'pri-a'tiix  (Tm-pro'prT-a'trTks),  n.  /  pi.  E. 
TRiXEs,  L.  -TiucEs  (-a-tri'sez).     A  female  impropriator. 

Im'pro-pri'e-ty  (Iiu'prA-pri'e-ty).  n.  ;  pi.  Improprie- 
ties (-tlz).  [L  impropriitas  :  cf.  F.  improprieje.  See 
Improper.]  1.  Tlie  ipiality  ot  being  improper  ;  unfitness 
or  uusuitableness  to  character,  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stances ;  as,  impropriety  of  behavior  or  manners. 

2.  That  which  is  improper  ;  an  unsuitable  or  improper 
act,  or  an  inaccurate  use  of  language. 

Hut  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurd- 
ities. Jo/inson. 
.Miiny  gross  improprieties,  however  authorized  by  practice, 
ouglit  to  be  discarded.  .Sivi/t. 

Im'pros-perl-ty  (tm'prSs-pEr'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im^ 
prosju'rife.]     Want  of  prosperity.     [Ofts.] 

Im-pros'per-OUS  (Tm-prSs'per-us),  o.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-^prosperous .-  cf.  F,  impm.ipere,  h.  impro.'iper.']  Not 
prospernus.       lObs.'\       Drydrn.—   Im-proS'per-OUS-ly, 

adv.     {Obs.']  —  Im-pros'per-ous-ness,  n.     (/J/^.s-.] 

Im-prova-bll'i-ty  (Itu-pr("Tov'a-biKT-ty),  n.     The  state 
or  qii;ility  nf  l..-ing  imprm^able  ;  improvableness. 
Im-prov'a-ble  (Tm-proov'i-b'I),  a.    [From  Improve.] 

1.  Oapultl."  (.1  being  improved  ;  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  admitting  of  being  made  better ;  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, or  of  being  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  imjiroinblf  by 

the  exercise  of  Ins  faculties.  Sir  M.  Hah. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  impmvfiblf  lands.      A<t>lison. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage ;  profitable ; 
serviceable ;  advantageous. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  improvable  hints  to  better. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

—  Im-prov'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-prov'a-bly,  adv. 

Im-prove'  \Tm-proov'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-  not  -{-prove: 
cf.  L.  iiiiproliare.,  F.  im prniircr.'\  1.  To  disprove  or 
make  void  ;  to  refute.     [0/>.i.] 

Neither  can  anynf  them  make  so  strong  a  reason  which  an- 
other can  not  imjirorc.  Tyiulale. 

2.  To  disapprove ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  reprove  ;  to 
censure  ;  as,  to  imptrove  negligence.    [06a-.]     Chapman. 

When  he  rehearsed  liis  preachings  and  his  doings  unto  the 
high  apostles,  they  could  improve  nothing.  Tipidnle. 

Im-prove',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Improved  (-proovd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Improving.]  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  prove,  in 
approve.  See  Approve,  Prove.]  1.  To  make  better ;  to 
increase  the  value  or  good  qualities  of ;  to  ameliorate  by 
care  or  cultivation  ;  as,  to  improve  land.  Donne. 

I  love  not  to  improve  the  honor  of  the  living  by  impairing  that 
of  the  dead.  Den/iam. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose ;  to  make  pro- 
ductive ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account ;  to  utilize  ;  as,  to 
improve  one's  time  ;  to  improve  his  means.  ,S/tak: 

We  shall  especially  honor  God  by  improving  diligently  the 

talents  which  God  hath  committed  to  us.  Barrow. 

A  hint  tliat  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened  and  *»(- 

pro-e't.  A'hli.^im. 

The  court  seldom  fails  to  improve  the  opportunity.  Blac/istone. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

Improve  each  sbining  hour.  /.  Watts. 

Those  moments  were  diligently  improved.        Oibbon. 

True  policy,  as  well  as  good  faith,  in  my  opinion,  binds  us  to 

improi'e  the  occasion.  Waf/tini/ton. 

3.  To  advance  or  increase  by  use ;  to  augment  or  add 
to ;  —  said  with  reference  to  what  is  bad.     [^.] 

We  all  have.  I  fear.  ...  not  a  little  imjiroved  the  wretched 
inheritance  of  our  ancestors.  Bp.  Portnis. 

Syii,  — To  better;  meliorate;  ameliorate;  advance; 
heighten ;  mend  ;  correct ;  rectify  ;  amend  ;  reform. 

Im-prove',  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  or 
make  jirogress  in  what  is  desirable  ;  to  make  or  show  im- 
provement ;  as,  to  improve  in  health. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence. 

Atttrburtj, 

2.  To  advance  or  progress  in  bad  qualities ;  to  grow 
worse.     *^  Domitian  improved  in  cruelty."  MUncr. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  be  enhanced  ;  to  rise  in  value  ;  as, 
the  price  of  cotton  improves. 

To  improve  on  or  upon,  to  make  useful  additions  or 
amendments  to,  or  changes  in  ;  to  bring  nearer  to  jier- 
fection  ;  as,  to  improve  on  the  mode  of  tillage. 

Im-prove'ment  (-proov'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  im- 
proving ;  advancement  or  growth  ;  promotion  in  desirable 
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qualities;  progress  toward  what  is  better ;  melioration ; 
as,  the  improvrnunt  of  thr-  mind,  of  hind,  roads,  etc. 

I  lo->k  ijp.in  your  city  at  tlie  beet  placv  of  improvcnunit.  South. 
Kxe-rciw:  \»  the  chief  source  ot  improvcuunt  ia.  all  our  facul- 

"*^"-  PUfir. 

2.  The  a/,t  of  making  profitable  use  or  application  of 
anything,  or  the  state  of  being  profitably  employed ;  a 
turning  to  good  account;  practical  application,  an  of  a 
doctrnie,  iirinciple,  or  theory,  stated  in  a  diBcourse-  *' A 
good  improvement  of  ln»  reason."  S.  Clarke. 

I  fhall  make  oomc  improvement  of  thU  doctrine.    TUlotaon. 

3.  The  state  of  being  improved;  betterment;  ad- 
vance ;  also,  that  which  is  improved ;  aa,  tho  new  edi- 
tion is  an  improvement  on  the  old. 

The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  uomc  few  othcn,  arc  im- 
provfmw.nts  on  tbe  Greek  p.-t-t.  AddiMi. 

4.  Increase ;  growth  ;   progress ;  advance. 

There  is  a  design  of  pubhhhing  the  bintory  of  architecture, 
witli  ilH  ecvcral  improvenitntg  und  dccuyB.  Adtliaon. 

Those  vices  which  more  particularly  receive  improvcmmt  hr 
proBpcnty.  ^^/[^ 

5.  pi.  Valuable  additions  or  bettennents,  as  buildingB, 
clearings,  drains,  fences,  etc.,  on  premises. 

6.  {Pafnit  Laws)  A  useful  addition  to,  or  modifica- 
tion of,  a  niafliiiie,  maiiufacture,  or  composition.     Kent. 

Im-prov'er  (Tm-proov'6r),n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
improves. 

Im-'pro-vid'ed  (Tm'pro-vTd'Sd),  a.  Unforeaeen  ;  un- 
expected ;  not  provided  against;  unprepared.     lObs.l 

All  improri>l,'d  for  dread  of  death.  A".  Halt. 

Im-prov'l~dence  (tm-prSvT-dcns),  n.  [L.  improvi- 
deiilia  ;  OF.  iui providence.  Cf.  Imprudence.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  improvident ;  want  of  foresight  or  thrift. 

The  tmprortWeiicc  of  my  nciglibor  muBt  not  make  me  inhu- 
'"""■  !:  Eatranfje. 

Im-prov'l-dent  (-dmt),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f  provi- 
deiit :  cf.  L.  improvidiis.  See  Provident,  and  cf.  Im- 
prudent.] Not  provi<ient ;  wanting  foresight  or  fore- 
thouglit;  not  foreseeing  or  providing  for  the  future; 
negligent;  thoughtless;  %%^n  improvident  m^w. 
Improvident  soldiirH  I  had  your  watch  ht-f-n  good, 
Tliis  sudden  inihchief  never  could  liavc  fallen.       Sliak. 

Syn, —Inconsiderate;  neEligent ;  careless;  heedless; 
shiftless ;  prodigal ;  wasteful. 

Im-prov'I-den'Ual-ly  (-den'shol-lj),  adv.     Improvi- 

dently.     [//.]  ' 

Im-prov'i-dent-ly  (Tm-prSvT-drnt-iy),  adv.  In  an 
iniprovid.M]t  iruiiiner.    ^  Improvideu/ly  rAsh."  Draijton. 

Im-prov'ing  ( Im-proov'Ing),  a.  Tending  to  improve  ; 
benefieiiil ;  growing  better.  —  Im-prOV'lng-Iy,  (ulv. 

Improving  lease  {Scots  Law),  an  extended  lease  to  in- 
duie  tlie  tenant  to  make  improvements  on  the  premises. 

Im-provl-sate  (Im-prSv'I-sat),  a.  [See  Improvise.} 
Unpremeditated;  impromptu;  extempore.      \_Ii.] 

Im-prov'I-sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Im- 
provisated  (-sa'ted) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Improvisatikg 
(-sa'tlng).]     To  improvise;  to  extemporize. 

Im-prov'1-sa'Uon  (-sa'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  improvisa- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  and  rendering- 
music,  poetry,  and  the  like,  extemporaneously;  as,  im- 
provisation on  the  organ. 

2.  That  which  is  improvised  ;  an  impromptu. 

Im'pro-vis'a-Uze  (tm'prS-vTz'a-tiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  Same 
as  Improvisate. 

Im-prov'i-sa'tor  (Tm-prSvT-sa'ter),  n.  An  impro- 
viser,  or  improvvisatore. 

II  Im'pro-Vl'Ba-tO're  (em'pro-ve^za-to'ra),  n.     See  Im- 

PROVVISATORE. 

Im-prova-sa-tO'rI-al  (Tm-prSv'T-sa-to'rl-al),  )  a.  Of  or 

Im-prov'i-sa-to-ry  (Tm-prSv'i-si-to-rJ-),  (  p  e  r- 
taining  to  iiniirii\isation  or  extemporaneous  composition. 

il  Im'pro-vi'sa-tri'ce  (3m/pro-ve/za^tre'cha),  «.  See 
Improvvisatrice. 

Im'pro-vlse'  (tm'pro-vlz';  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Improvised  (-vlzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Improvising.]  [F. 
improviser.  It.  improvvisare,fT.  improvviso  unprovided, 
sudden,  extempore,  L.  improvrsus ;  pref.  im-  not  +  />ro- 
visus  foreseen,  provided.  See  Proviso.]  1.  To  compose, 
recite,  or  sing  extemporaneously,  especially  in  verse  ;  t& 
extemporize;  also,  to  play  upon  an  instrument,  or  to 
act.  extemporaneously. 

2.  To  bring  about,  arrange,  or  make,  on  a  sudden,  or 
witJiout  previous  preparation. 

Charles  attempted  to  improvise  a  peace.  Motley. 

3.  To  invent,  or  provide,  offhand,  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  as,  he  improvised  a  hammer  out  of  a  stone. 

Im'pro-vlse',  v.  i.  To  produce  or  render  extempora- 
neous compositions,  especially  in  verse  or  in  music, 
without  previous  preparation;  hence,  to  do  anything 
offbaiid. 

Im'pro-vis'er  (-viz'er),  n.     One  who  improvises. 

Im^pro-vi'sion  (-vTzh'Qn),  n.  [Pref . /m- not  +  ;wo- 
vision.']     Improvidence.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Im'pro-Vl'SO  (-vi'zo),  a.  [L.  imjirovisus  unforeseen  : 
cf.  It.  improrviso.']  Not  prep-ared  or  meditated  before- 
hand ;  extemporaneous.     [Obs."]  ./ohnson. 

II  Im'prov-vi'sa-to're  (em'prov-ve'za-to'ra).  n.;  pi. 
Improvvisatori  (-re).  [It.  See  Improvise.]  One  who 
composes  and  sings  or  recites  rhjmes  and  short  poems 
extemporaneously.     [Written  also  iniprori.'^atore.'] 

II  Im'prov-Vl'sa-tri'ce  (em'prov-ve'za-tre'chS),  n.  ;pl. 
Impho\"\'isatrici  (-che).  [It.  See  Improvise.]  A  fe- 
male inipro\Ti&atore.     [Written  also  improvisatrice.'} 

Im-pru'dence  (tm-pni'dfus),  72.  [L.  impruderUia: 
Qi.  F.  imprudence.  Cf.  Improvidence.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  imprudent ;  want  of  caution,  circumspec- 
tion, or  a  due  regai'd  to  consequences;  indiscretion;  in- 
consideration ;  rashness ;  also,  an  imprudent  act ;  as,  he 
was  guilty  of  an  imprudence. 
His  serenity  was  interrupted. 
dtnci:. 


perhaps,  by  his  own  impm- 
2Iickh, 


Im-pm'dent  (-dent),  a.   [L.  imprudens;  pref.  im-not 


Ose,    unite,    rude,    full,    fip,    Orn ;    pity ;    food,    fo"ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ; 


go;    sing,    ink;    tlien,    thin;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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•^prudens  prudent:  rf.  F.  imjirudent.  See  Prudent, 
and  cf.  Improvident.]  Not  prudent;  wanting  in  pru- 
dence or  discretion  ;  indiscreet ;  injudicious  ;  not  atten- 
tive to  consequences ;  improper.  —  Im-pru'dent-ly,  adv. 

Her  majeaty  took  a  grt-at  dislike  at  the  iJnjTU'ltiiit  buliuvmr  o) 
many  of  the  hiiuisters  and  reuders.  >tr'ii'f. 

Syn,  —  Indiscreet;  injudicious;  incautious;  ill-ad- 
Fised ;  unwise  ;  heedless ;  careless ;  rash  ;  negligent. 

Im-pu'ber-al  (Tm-pu'ber-al),  a.  Not  having  arrived 
at  puberty ;  immature. 

In  impMiera/ animals  the  cerebelhim  Is,  m  proportion  to  the 
brain  proper,  greatly  less  than  in  adults.  Sir  )I .  llamiUon. 

Im-punaer-ty  (-t>-),  n.  The  condition  of  not  having 
reached  puberty,  or  the  age  of  abiUty  to  reproduce 
one's  species  ;  want  of  age  at  which  the  marriage  con- 
tract can  be  legally  entered  into.  Paley, 

Im'pn-dence  (Tm'pu-dens),  n.  [L.  impudentia:  cf. 
F.  impudence.  See  Impudent.]  The  quality  of  bemg 
impudent ;  assurance,  accompanied  with  a  disregard  of 
the  presence  or  opinions  of  others ;  shamelessuesa  ;  for- 
wardness ;  want  of  modesty. 

Clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit, 
or  common  experience  makes  it  imjiudciicr  to  deny.  Locke. 

Where  pride  and  tm/'udcjice  I'm  lashion  knit) 
Vsurp  the  chair  of  wit.  S.  Jonson. 

Syn, —Shamelessness;  audacity  ;  insolence;  effront- 
ery ;  sauciness ;  impertinence  ;  pertness ;  rudeness.  — 
Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness.  Impudnire  refers 
more  especially  to  the  feelings  as  manifested  in  action. 
Effrcmtery  applies  to  some  gross  and  public  exliibition  of 
shamelessness.  Saucinfss  refers  to  a  sudden  pert  out- 
break of  impudence,  especially  from  an  inferior.  Impti- 
dnice  is  an  unblushing  kind  of  impertinence,  and  may  be 
manifested  in  words,  tones,  gestures,  looks,  etc.  E£'rori(- 
ery  rises  still  higher,  and  shows  a  total  or  shameless 
disregard  of  duty  or  decorum  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Sauciitess  discovers  itself  toward  particular  ni- 
dividuals,  in  certain  relations  ;  as  in  tlie  case  of  servants 
who  are  saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  saucy 
to  their  teachers.    See  Impertinent,  and  Insolent. 

Im'pu-den-cy  (-den-i5'),n.  Impudence.  ^Obs.']  Burlon. 
Audacious  withuut  iinjiudincij.  Shak. 

Im'pU-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  i/npudens,  -entis ;  pref. 
im-  not  +  pudeiis  ashamed,  modest,  p.  pr.  of  pudere  to 
feel  shame  :  cf.  F.  impudent.l  Bold,  with  contempt  or 
disregard  of  others;  uublushingly  forward ;  impertinent; 
wanting  modesty ;  shameless  ;  saucy. 

More  than  imfudfut  sauciness.  Shak. 

Vi)^vn  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 
]6  to  be  impudent,  Drjuten. 

Syn.—  Shameless;  audacious;  brazen;  bold-faced; 
pert ;  immodest ;  rude  ;  saucy  ;  impertinent ;  insolent. 

Im^pu-dent-ly^  adv.     In  an  impudent  manner ;  with 
unbecoming  assurance ;  shamelessly. 
At  once  assail 
With  open  mouths,  and  inijuukntly  rail.         Sandys. 

Im'pU-dic'l-ty  (-dls'T-tJ),  n.  [L.  impitdicus  immod- 
est ;  pret.  iiii'  not -^  pudicus  shamefaced,  modest:  cf. 
F.  iiiipi'dii-iie,  L.  impudiciiia.']     Immodesty.      Sheldon. 

Im-pugn' (Tm-pun'),  v.  t.  \_h}ip.  &  p.  ]>.  Impugned 
(-pund') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impugning.]  [OE.  iinptignen^ 
F.  iiiipuijner^  fr.  L.  impugiiare  ;  in  on,  against  -|-p"^nff''e 
to  figlit.  See  Pugnacious.]  To  attack  by  words  or  ar- 
guments ;  to  contradict ;  to  assail ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
to  make  insinuations  against ;  to  gainsay ;  to  oppose. 

The  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  imjnigti,  or  overboldly 
affirm.  i'eacham. 

Im-pugrn'a-ble  (Tm-pun'4-b'l  or  im-pug'ni-b'l),  «. 
Capablt-  ot  lirinc  impugned  ;  that  may  be  gainsaid. 

bopugna'tlon  (Impug-ua'shun),  n.  [L.  impugna- 
tio  :  cf.  OF.  uapngmitiun.']  Act  of  impugning;  opposi- 
tion; attack.     [Oi-.T.] 

A  perpetual  im}'ugnation  and  self-conflict.      Up.  Hall. 

Im-pUgn'er  (im-puu'er),  n.     One  who  impugns. 

Ixn-pagn'ment  (-mnit),  n.  The  act  of  impugning,  or 
the  state  of  bfini;  impugned.  iV/.  Jiei: 

Im-pu'is-sance  (Tm-pu'Ts-sans),  n.      [Cf.  F.  impuis- 

Sance.^     Lack  of  power  ;  inability.  Bacon. 

Thtir  own  tmimissanre  and  weakness,        IloUand. 

Im-pu'ls-sant  (-sant),  n.  [F. ,  fr.  pref.  im-  not  -\- pu- 
issnnt.    See  Puissant.]     Weak  ;  impotent ;  feeble. 

Illl'pulse(Iiii'piila),  n.  [L.  iut pulsus,  fv.  impellere.  See 
Impel.]  1.  The  act  of  impelling,  or  driving  onward  with 
Budden  force  ;  impulsion  ;  especially,  force  so  comniuiii- 
cated  as  to  produce  motion  suddenly,  or  immediately. 

All  spontaneous  animal  motion  la  performed  by  mt-chanical 
xmj'uliu-  of  matter.  .S.  Clarke. 

2.  Tlie  effect  of  an  impelling  force ;  motion  produced 
by  a  sudden  or  momentary  force. 

3-  {Mrc/i.)  The  action  of  a  force  during  a  very  small 
inter\-al  of  time ;  the  effect  of  such  action  ;  as,  the  im- 
pulse of  a  sudden  blow  upon  a  hard  elastic  body. 

4.  A  mental  force  which  simply  and  directly  urges  to 
action  ;  hasty  inclination  ;  sudden  motive  ;  momentary 
or  tranwient  influence  of  appetite  or  passion  ;  propension  ; 
incitement ;  as,  a  man  of  good  impulses ;  paoBion  often 
gives  a  violent  impuLie  to  the  will. 
These  were  my  natural  im/'iilxis  for  the  undertaking.     Dn/den. 

Syn, —  Force;  incentive;  influence;  motive;  foeling ; 
Incitement ;  instigation. 

Im-pulse'  (Tin-pels'),  V.  t.  [Si-c  Impel.]  To  impel ; 
to  iiMitf.     ['■"'■•'.]  Pope. 

Im-purslon  (Tm-pfil'shnn),  n.  [L.  impulsio:  cf.  F. 
imptil.ii'>v.  See  IMPEL.]  1.  Tim  act  of  impelling  or 
driving  uiiward,  or  the  state  of  being  impelled  ;  the  mid- 
den or  momentary  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on  an- 
otlier  body  ;  also,  the  iniiielling  force,  or  iinpulHe.  "  Tlie 
impulxion  of  the  air."  Buron. 

2.  Influence  acting  unexpectedly  or  temporarily  on 
the  mind  ;  sudden  motive  or  influence;  inipul.M'.  "  The 
4mp>il.tion  of  conscience,"  Clarendon.  '*l>ivine  iiupul- 
sifm  prompting."     Milton. 

Im-pol'slve   (Tm-pni'Mtv),    a.      [Cf.   F.   impulsi/.^ 


1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  or  impelling ;  giving 
an  impulse  ;  moving ;  impellent. 

I'lior  riu-n  !  pour  papers  !     We  and  they 

Do  home  imjuilsire  force  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  by  impulse  or  by  transient  feelings. 

My  heart,  impitlsive  and  wayward.       Loiiuf'elloir. 

3-  {Mech.)  Acting  niomentarUy,  or  by  imi-ulsej  not 
continuoua  ;  — said  of  forces. 

Im-pul'sive  (im-pul'siv),  n.  That  which  impels  or 
gives  an  iuii)ulse  ;   an  impelling  agent.       Sir  H.  IVotlon. 

Im-pul'sive-ly,  adv.     In  an  impulaive  manner. 

Im-pul'Sive-ll6SS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  impulsive. 

Im-pul'sor  {-sir),  7i.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
iuUH'ld  ;  an  inciter.      [A'.]  Sir  T.  BrowJie. 

Im-punc'tate  (Tm-punk'tat),  o.  Not  pur.ctate  or  dotted. 

Im-pimc'tU-al  (ini-punk'tG-r/l),  n.  [Pref.  im-  not  -j- 
pniictuid  :  (1.  ¥.  iinponvtucl.']     Not  ]iunctual.      [-R-] 

Im-punc  tu-al'i-ty  (-aKI-t5')i  "■  Neglect  of,  or  fail- 
ure in,  puiu  tuality.     [ii.]  A.  Hamilton. 

Ini-pune'(-puu'),a.  _  [Xv.i/»7>i:;iJ5.]  Unpunished.  \_R.'\ 

Im-pu'nl-bly  (im-pu'uT-blJ),  adv.  Without  punish- 
ment; witli  impunity^    t^-'^-''-]  *^  Ellis. 

Im-pu'nl-ty  (Tm-pu'ni-ty),  n.  [L.  impnnitas,  fr.  im- 
jninis  without  punishment ;  pref.  im-  not  -r  poena  pun- 
ishment:  cf.  F.  impuniti-.  See  Pais.]  Exemption  or 
freedom  from  punishment,  harm,  or  lo£s. 

Heaven,  though  slow  to  wrath, 
Is  never  with  iuipunUn  defied.  Cowper. 

The  impunity  and  also  the  recompense.       Jlolland. 

Im'pU-ra'tlon  (Tm'pu-ra'shun),  n.  Defilement ;  ob- 
scurrition.     lObs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pure'  ^Im-piir'),  n.  [L.  impurns ;  pref.  im-  not  + 
puriis  pure;  cf.  F.  iuipnr.  See  Pure.]  1.  Not  pure; 
not  clean  ;  dirty  ;  foul ;  filthy ;  containing  something 
which  is  unclean  or  unwholesome  ;  mixed  or  impreg- 
nated with  extraneous  substances ;  adulterated  ;  as,  im- 
pnre  water  or  air;  impure  drugs,  food,  etc. 

2.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt ;  unholy ;  unhallowed ;  — 
said  of  persons  or  things. 

3-  Unchaste;  lewd;  unclean;  obscene;  as,  impnre 
language  or  ideas.     ^*  luipure  def.ires."  Cou-per. 

4.  [Script.)  Not  purified  according  to  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Moses  ;  unclean. 

5.  {Language)  Not  accurate ;  not  idiomatic ;  as,  im- 
pnre Latin  ;  an  impure  style. 

Im-pure',  r. /.   To  defile";  to  pollute.    {_Ohs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pure'ly,  adv.     In  an  impure  manner. 

Im-pure'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
impure  ;  imi)urity.  3IiUon. 

Im-ptl'rl-ty  (Tm-pu'rT-tJ?),  n. ;  pi.  Impurities  (-tiz). 
[L.  impurifas:  cf.  F.  impurete.'}  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  impure  in  any  Bense  ;  defilement ;  foul- 
ness ;  adulteration. 

Profaneness,  impurity,  or  scandal,  is  not  wit.    Buckmiiister. 

2.  That  wliich  is,  or  which  renders  anything,  impnre  ; 
foul  matter,  action,  language,  etc. ;  a  foreign  ingredient. 
Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkisli  clergy.    Atterbury. 

3.  (Script.)  Want  of  ceremonial  purity  ;  defilement. 
Im-pur'ple  (Tm-pGr'p'l),  v.  t.      \_imp.  &:  p.  p.  Impur- 

pled  (-p'ld) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Impurpling  (-phng).]  [Pref. 
im-  in  +  purple.  Cf.  Empurple.]  To  color  or  tinge 
with  purple ;  to  make  red  or  reddish  ;  to  purple ;  as,  a 
field  impurpled  with  blood. 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses,  smiled.  Jililton. 

The  silken  fleece  xmpuipled  for  the  loom.  Pope. 

Im-put'a-bU'l-ty  (Tm-pufi-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  imputable  ;  imputableness. 

Im-put'a-ble  (im-pufa-b'l),  a.      [Cf.  F.  imputable.'} 
X.  That  may  be  imputed  ;  capable  of  being  imputed  ; 
chargeable  ;  ascribable  ;  attributable  ;  referable. 

A  prince  whose  ijolitical  vices,  at  least,  were  imjmtahlr  to 
mental  incapacity.  Prescolt. 

2.  Accusable;  culpable.     [iJ.] 
Tlie  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  tmputahte. 

Ayhffe. 

Im-put'a-ble-ness,  n.     Qiiality  of  being  imputable. 

Im-put'a-bly,  adv.     By  imputation. 

Im'pu- taction  (Tm'pu-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  imputatio  an 
account,  a  cliarge  :  cf.  F.  imputation.'}  1.  The  act  of 
imputing  or  charging  ;  attribution  ;  ascription  ;  also,  any- 
thing imputed  or  charged. 

Shylnrk.    Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

JJas^uiiio.    Have  vou  heard  any  imjiufattonto  the  contrary  ? 

Sluik. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Ma&ter  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  mm 
with  the  iiiiputatioi)  ot  being  near  their  master.  Sl'ok. 

2.  Charge  or  attribution  of  evil ;  censure  ;  reproach  ; 
insinuation. 

I,et  us  he  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these  ground- 
less imjiutiitimiis  of  our  enemies.  Addison. 

3.  { Thcol.)  A  setting  of  something  to  the  account  of  ; 
the  attribution  of  personal  guilt  or  personal  righteous- 
ness on  account  of  the  sin  or  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other ;  as,  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  the 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

4.  Opinion;  intimation;  hint. 

Im-pnt'a-tlve  (Tm-put'A-tTv),a.  [L.  impvttttivus  :  cf. 
F.  irnp'ftati/.]  Transferred  by  imputation  ;  that  may  be 
imputed.  —  Im-put'a-tlvo-ly,  adv. 

v\ctii[il  lichti'oiiMirss  nti  well  as  i>ii]>utati>-r.     /,'/>.  frarhurtmi. 

Im-pute'  {Im-piit'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imputed  ;  j). 
pr.  S:  rh.  n.  Imputino.]  [F.  imputer,  L.  impntare  to 
bring  into  the  reckoning,  charge,  impute  ;  pref.  im-  in 
-f-  putnre  to  reckon,  tliiiik.  See  Putative.]  1.  To 
charge;  to  ascribe ;  to  attribute;  to  set  to  the  account 
of  ;  to  charge  to  one  as  the  author,  resjionsiblo  origina- 
tor, or  possessor  ;  —  generally  in  a  bad  wnw. 
Nor  you,  ye  nroud.  impntr  to  thc-f  tlu-  fiuilt. 
If  memory  o  it  their  tomb  no  tniphirn  mini'.  Gmij. 

One  vice  of  a  darker  shade  waa  imputed  to  hira  —  envy. 

Mitcatdoy. 

2.  (Theol.)  To  adjudge  &8  one's  own  (tlie  sin  or  right- 


eousness) of  another ;  as,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ia 

imputed  to  U8. 

It  was  imputed  to  him  for  ri::hteou8neBB.    Horn.  iv.  22. 
Thy  merit 
Iin/iute.d  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own,  both  righteous  and  uuri(;liteous  deeds.     Afilton. 

3.  To  take  account  of  ;  to  consider;  to  regard,     [fi.] 

If  we  imjmte  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

GilAjon. 

Syn.  — To  ascribe;  attribute;  charge;  reckon;  con- 
sider ;  imply  ;  insinuate ;  refer.    See  Ascribe. 

Im-pUfer  (im-put'er),  n.     One  who  imputes. 

Im'pu-tres'ci-ble  (Im'pG-tres'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
-j-  put  resettle :  cf.  F.  impuirescible.]     Not  putrescible. 

Im'rlgh  tTm'rih;  g/i  guttural),  v.  [Scot.  ;  cf.  Gael. 
eun-bhrigh  chicken  soup.]  A  peculiar  strong  soup  or 
broth,  made  in  Scotland.     [Written  also  imrich.'\ 

In-  (In-).  [See  In,  prep.  Cf.  Em-,  En-.]  A  prefix 
from  Eug.  prep,  in,  also  from  Lat.  prep,  in,  meaning  in, 
into,  on,  among  ;  as,  fwbred,  inborn,  inroad  ;  i??cline,  in- 
ject, intrude.  In  words  from  the  Latin,  in-  regularly 
becomes  77-  before  /,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before  a  labial ; 
as,  i/lusion,  zrruption,  imhue,  imimgraie,  i»'part.  I?i-  is 
sometimes  used  with  a  simple  intensive  force. 

In-  (In-).  [L.  ill-;  akin  to  E.  mi-.  See  Un-.]  An 
inseparable  prefix,  or  particle,  meaning  not,non-,  im-,* 
as,  inactive,  incapable,  inapt.  In-  regularly  becomes  U- 
before  I,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before  a  labial. 

-in.     A  suffix.     See  the  Note  under  -ine. 

In,  prep.  [AS.  in  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  in,  Icel.  I,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  i,  Olr.  &  L.  in.  Gr.  ev.  yi97.  Cf.  Ist  In-,  Inn.] 
The  specific  signification  of  in  is  situation  or  place  with 
respect  to  surrounding,  environment,  encompass ment, 
etc.  It  is  used  with  verbs  signifying  being,  resting,  or 
moving  within  limits,  or  within  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions of  any  kind  conceived  of  as  limiting,  confining,  or 
investing,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  its  different  ap- 
plications, it  approaclies  some  of  the  meanings  of,  and 
sometimes  is  interchangeable  with,  within,  into,  on,  at, 
of,  and  among.     It  is  used:  — 

1.  Witli  reference  to  space  or  place ;  as,  he  lives  in 
Boston  ;  he  traveled  in  Italy  ;  castles  in  the  air. 

Tlie  babe  lying  in  a  manner.  J.ukei\.  IR. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west.  Shak. 

Situated  in  the  forty-tirst  degree  of  latitude.        Gihiion. 

Matter  for  censure  in  every  page.  Macaulay. 

2.  'With  reference  to  circumstances  or  conditions  ;  as, 
he  i::.  in  difficulties ;  sh3  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light.  "  Fet- 
tered in  amorous  chains."  Shak. 

Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  ni  bright  veils.         Shelley. 

3.  With  reference  to  a  whole  which  includes  or  com- 
prises tlie  part  spoken  of ;  as,  the  first  in  Ids  family  ;  the 
first  regiment  in  the  army. 

Nine  m  ten  of  those  who  enter  the  ministry.        Swift. 

4.  "With  reference  to  physical  surroundings,  personal 
states,  etc.,  abstractly  denoted;  as,  I  am  in  doubt;  the 
room  is  i7i  darkness ;  to  live  in  fear. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  '.'  Shak. 

5.  With  reference  to  character,  reach,  scope,  or  influ- 
ence considered  as  establishing  a  limitation  ;  as,  to  be  in 
one's  favor,  "//i  sight  of  God's  high  throne."      Milton. 

Sounds  inharmonious  tn  themselves,  and  harsh.     Cowjier. 

6.  With  reference  to  movement  or  tendency  toward  a 
certain  limit  or  environment ;  —  sometimes  equivalent  to 
i7ilo  ;  as,  to  put  seed  i7i  the  ground ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to 
end  m  death  ;  to  put  our  trust  in  God. 

He  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair.      Addison. 
She  had  no  jewels  to  deposit  in  their  caskets.     Fielding. 

7.  With  reference  to  a  limit  of  time  ;  as,  in  an  hour; 
it  happened  in  the  last  century;  in  all  my  life. 

1b  as  much  aa,  or  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  degree  that ;  in 
likeiiiiiiiiHTas;  in  ronsidt-vation  tliat ;  becau.sethat ;  since. 
Sfc  Synuiiyiii  of  Be'-ai'se,  and  cf.  For  as  imich  ^/.';,  under 
Fon,  i'/v;/.  —  In  that,  bt-canse ;  fur  the  ri-ason  tliat. 
"  Some  tilings  tney  do  in  that  tliey  are  men  .  .  .  ;  some 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded  with 
error."  Hooker.  —In  the  name  of,  in  belialf  of;  on  the 
part  of ;  bv  autliorit>' ;  as,  it  was  Anuc  in  the  name  of  the 
people  ;  — iifli'ini^'Ml  ill  invocatii-n.sweiiring.  praying,  and 
the  like.-  To  be  la  for  it.  (r/i  To  Ic  in  favur  of  a  thing ; 
to  be  coniJiiilt^d  to  ;i  n.urse.  I'-i  Tn  be  unable  to  escape 
from  adaiiger,  penalty,  etc.  [Cto//f/(/.l  — To  be  un-  keep)  In 
with.  ((')  To  be  close  or  near ;  as^to  keep  a  ship  in  uifk 
the  land,  ib)  To  be  on  terms  of  friendship,  familiarity,  or 
intimacy  with  ;  to  secure  and  retain  the  favor  of.  [Cofluq.] 

Syn.  —  Into ;  within  ;  to ;  on  ;  at.    See  At. 

Jn,  adv.  1.  Not  out ;  within;  inside.  /»,  the  prepo- 
sition, becomes  an  adverb  by  omission  of  its  object,  leav- 
ing it  as  tlie  representative  of  an  adverbial  phrase,  the 
context  indicating  wliat  the  omitted  object  is ;  as,  he 
takes  in  the  situation  (i.  e.,  he  comprehends  it  in  his 
mind);  the  Republicans  were  in  (i.  e.,  in  office);  in  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  (i.  e.,  771  or  into  the  head); 
his  side  was  in  (?.  c,  i«  the  turn  at  the  bat) ;  he  came  in 
(i.  e.,  info  \iiQ  house). 

Their  vacation  .  .  .  falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.       Lamb. 

U^^  The  sails  of  a  vessel  are  said,  in  nautical  language, 
to  be  in  when  they  are  furled,  or  when  stowed. 

In  certain  cases  in  has  an  adjectival  sense;  as,  the  i/i 
train  (i.  c,  the  incoming  train' ;  compare  vp  grade,  dow7i 
grade.  vnde}-to\y,  (//i'V  thotight,  etc. 

2.  {Lmv)  With  privilege  or  possession  ;  — used  to  de- 
note a  linldiiig,  possession,  or  seisin;  as,  in  by  descent; 
in  by  puirha.se  ;  in  of  the  seisin  of  her  husband.  Buri'ill. 

In  and  In  breeding.  See  under  Bheedino.  In  and  out 
(A'f/nM,  through  and  througli ;- -snid  of  a  through  bolt  in 
a  ship's  Hide.  Knii/hf.  To  bo  In,  to  be  at  home ;  as,  Mrs. 
A.  is  in.  -  To  come  In.    See  under  CoMK. 

In,  n.  [Usually  in  the  plural.]  1.  One  who  is  in 
offlce  ;  — the  opposite  of  out. 

2.  A  rei'-ntrant  angle  ;  a  nook  or  comer. 

Ini  and  outB,  nooks  and  corners ;  twists  and  turns. 

All  the  iH,'<(in<^orfr''of  thin  neichhorhof>-l.         /).  Jerrold. 
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In  (In),  V.  I.  To  inclose  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  Iiarrcst. 
M<!  tliut  furs  my  land  spiircs  my  U'uiii  uiid  -ivti*  iiiu  Ic 
•he  rr"li.  ,s/i,ii. 

In'a-bU'1-ty  (In'4-bll'r-tj),  n.  [Pref.  hi.  not  +  MIUi,  : 
cf.  F.  m/iiilnlrtc.  Seu  Ajii.E,  iinil  i:l.  Unable.]  Tliu  ciual- 
ity  or  Bt;ite  of  being  unaljle  ;  lack  of  iiljility ;  want  of 
suiBcient  power,  strengtli,  renourccK,  or  capacity. 

It  18  not  from  an  hiabiiifii  to  ditcuver  wltut  tliuy  ouk-lit  tii  do, 
that  men  urrin  practice.  Jltair. 

Syn.— Impotence  ;  incapacity:  incompetence:  weak- 
ness: powerlessness :  incapability.    See  Disability. 

In-a'ble  (Tn-ii'h'l),  v.  t.    See  Enable. 

In-aT)le-ment  (-b'l-iiient), 7t.  See  IOnablement.  [^Obs.'] 

In-ab'sti  nence  (In-ilb'stl-neiis),  n.  [I'lef.  in-  not  + 
ab.jliii<,i,r:  ,1.  F.  hwljxiiiicitn-.']  Want  of  abstinence: 
niduJK.-iKe.   [Ol.x.]  "The  ))„;4,s/;„«,ccof  Eve."    Millon. 

In'ab-atract'ea  (tn'Sb-.str.lkt'ij.l),  <;.     Not  abstracted. 

In'a  bu'slve-ly  (tn'il-bu'slv.l}'),  mlr.    Without  abuse. 

In  access  1-bU'l-ty  (In'Sk-si&'r-bil'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
intirrrsMlfihf, .  ]  The  -iiiiility  or  state  of  being  inaccessi- 
ble :  iiiai-ce.s.^ibleness.  "  The  tnaece6-4'(6t7t7t/ of  the  pn-ci- 
l"«'-"  Bp.  niitlrr. 

In'ac-cess'1-ble  (-sgs'f-b'l),  a.  [L.  innccessihilis: 
cf.  F.  inncccssib/e.  See  In-  not,  and  Accessible.]  Not 
accessible  :  not  to  be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached  : 
as,jlii  inaccpssiblr  rock,  fortress,  document,  prince,  etc. 
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-  In'ac  cess'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'ac-cess'l-bly,  mh 

In'ac-cord'ant  (-kOrd'nut),  a.  Not  accordant ;  dis- 
cordant. 

In-ac'cu-ra-cy  (Tn-Sk'kii-ri-sJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Inaccuracies 
(-31  z).  1.  The  (juality  of  being  inaccurate  :  want  of  accu- 
racy or  exactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate  or  incorrect ;  mistake ; 
fault :  defect ;  error  :  as,  an  inaccuracy  in  speech,  copy- 
ing, calculation,  etc. 

In-ao'cu-ratO  (-rSt),  a.  Not  accllr.^te  ;  not  according 
to  truth  ;  inexact :  incorrect :  erroneous  :  .as,  an  hiaccU' 
Tale  m.in,  narration,  copy,  judgment,  calcuUtion,  etc. 

The  expression  is  plainly  iimcrut-ali:      lip.  Ihtnl. 

Syn. —  Inexact:  incorrect :  erroneous  :  faulty;  imper- 
fect :  incomplete ;  defective. 

In-ac'cu-rale-ly,  adv.  In  an  in-tccurate  manner  ;  in- 
correctly ;  inexactly. 

In'ac-qualnt'ance  (In'Sk-kwant'nns),  n.  Want  of  ac- 
quaintance. Good. 

In-ac'qul-es'cant  (in-ik'kwi-gs'sent),  a.  Not  acqui- 
escent or  ac<iuiescing. 

In-ac'tlon  (In-itk'shun),  7!.  [Pref.  in-  not -f  aclion: 
cf.  F.  inaclion.Ti  Want  of  action  or  .activity  ;  forbearance 
from  labor  :  idltiness;  rest;  inertness.  Berhrlft/. 

In-ac'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  aclire :  cf.  f! 
inaclij.]  1.  Not  active:  having  no  power  to  move;  that 
does  not  or  can  not  produce  results ;  inert ;  as,  matter  is, 
of  itself,  inactive, 

2.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  effort ;  not  diligent  or  in- 
dustrious ;  not  busy  ;  idle  ;  as,  an  inactire  officer. 

3.  (Chcm.  &  Opt.)  Not  active  ;  inert ;  esp.,  not  exliib- 
iting  any  action  or  activity  on  polarized  light  ;  optically 
neutral ;  —  said  of  isomeric  forms  of  certain  substances, 
in  distinction  from  other  forms  wliicli  are  optically  ac- 
tive ;  as,  racemic  acid  is  an  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

Syn.  —  Inert ;  dull ;  sluggish  ;  idle  ;  indolent ;  slotliful ; 
lazy.    See  Inert. 

In-ao'tlvo-ly,  adv.    In  an  inactive  manner.        Locke. 
In'ac-tlv'1-ty  (In'Sk-tlv'I-tJ),  «.     [Cf.  F.  inactiviti-.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inactive  ;  inertness  ; 
as,  the  inactivity  of  matter. 

2.  Idleness ;  habitual  indisposition  to  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  want  of  energy ;  sluggishness. 

The  glojiny  inactivitii  ot  despair.  Cook. 

In-ac'tose  (In-Sk'tos),  K.  (C/iem.)  A  v.ariety  of  sugar, 
found  ill  certain  plants.     It  is  optically  inactive 

In-ac'tu-ate(Iii-5k'ti5-at),ii.  <.  To  put  in  action.  [Obs.J 

In-ac'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.     Operation.     tObs.] 

In-ail'ap-ta'tlon  (In-5d'Sp-ta'shun),  n.  Waift  of  .adap- 
tation ;  uiisuitableness. 

In-aa'e-(iua-cy  (in-Sd'e-kwA-sy),  it.  [From  Inade- 
QOATE.]  The  qu.ality  or  state  of  being  inadequate  or  in- 
stifBcient;  defectiveness;  insulHciency ;  inadequ.ateness. 

The  iiiadc'iiiacy  and  consequent  inefficacy  of  the  alleged 
'■""*«■  Br.  T.  BiciSld. 

In-ad'8-quatO  (-kwit),  a.  [Fret,  in-  not  -f  adequate  : 
cf.  F.  inadeipiid.]  Not  adequate;  unequal  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  insiilficient ;  deficient ;  .as,  inadequate  resources, 
power,  conceptions,  representations,  etc.  Dri/den. 

—  In-ad'e-quate-ly,  adv.  —  In-ad'e-quate-ness,  ii. 

In-ad'e-qua'tlon  (-kwa'slmu),  n.  Want  of  exact  cor- 
respondence.    [Ilb.s.]  Puller 

In'ad-her'ent  (In'Sd-herVnt),  a.    1.  Not  ailhering. 

2.  (/>"^)  Fr.'e;  not  connected  with  the  other  organs. 

In'ad-he'slon  (-lie'zhun),  n.    Want  of  adhesion. 

In  ad-mis  sl-bil'l-ty  (-mls'sr-bll'l-ty),  n.  [Cf  F 
uiadmissibilite.-\  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inadmis^ 
sible,  or  not  proper  to  be  received. 

In;ad-mls'si-ble  (-mts'sl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -(- 
admissible;  cf.  F.  inadmis.^ible.'i  Not  admissible;  not 
proper  to  be  admitted,  allowed,  or  received;  as  inad- 
missible testimony;  an  inadmissible  proposition,' or  ex- 
planation. —  In'ad-mls'sl-bly,  adv. 

In'ad-vert'ence  l-vt-rt'-ns) ; ;,;.  -cEs(-sgz), )  n.  [Cf.  F. 

In'ad-verren-cy  l-cu-sy) ;  ;,/.  -cies  (-sIz),  (  inadver- 
lance.;!  1-  Tlie  quality  of  being  inadvertent;  lack  of 
needfulness  or  attentiveness  ;  inattention  ;  negligence  ■ 
as,  many  mhstakes  proceed  from  inadvertence. 

Inadrerlencii.  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  intention 
of  our  prayers.  j„   i-^,j,J^ 

2.  An  effect  of  inattention ;  a  result  of  carelessness  ■ 
an  oversight,  mistake,  or  fault  from  negligence. 

The  productions  of  a  creat  jrenins,  with  manv  lapses  and  in- 
narertaiaen  arc  inllnilely  preleralile  to  works  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  author  which  are  scrupulously  exact.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  In.attention ;  heedlessness;  carelessness;  neg- 
ligence; thoughtlessness.    See  Inattentio>'. 


In'ad-vert'ent  (rn'M-vert'cnt),  a.     [Cf.  F.  inadver- 

taut.     See  ■_.!  1.N-,  and  Advekt.]     Not  turning  the  mind 

to  a  matter  ;  heedless  ;  careless ;  negligent ;  iuatt«utive. 

An  inwlverlcnt  step  may  trnsli  the  anail 

That  cmwiH  jit  evening  in  llie  puhlic  path.        Cowjier. 

—  In'ad  vert'enl-ly,  adv. 
In  ad  vls'a  ble  (-viz'ii-b'l),  a.    Not  advisable.  —  In- 

ad-vla'a  ble-ness,  n. 

In-al'Ia-bll'1-ty  (In-Wfi-bll'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inaffa- 
bdite.]     Want  nt  allability  or  sociabihty  ;  reticence. 

In-al'la-ble  (In-ilf'fii-b'l),  a.  [I'ref.  in-  not  +  affa- 
ble.]    Nnlallable;  resi^rved  in  social  intercourse. 

In-al'fei:-ta'Uon  (In-ilflf k-ta'shun),  m.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-j-  offevtolion:  cf.  F.  inaffrvlation.1  Freedom  from  af- 
fectation ;  inaturaluess.     [A'. ) 

In'ai-iect'ed  (In'Sf-fSkt'Cd),  a.      Unaffected.     lObs.] 

—  Inaf-fect'ed-ly,  adv.    [Ofc.] 
In-ald'a  ble  (Tn-ad'i-b'l),  «.     Incapable  of  being  as- 

si.-it.-d  ;  lull,!,™.     [/;.]  Shak. 

In-al'Ien-a-bU'1-ty  (Iii-aI'yen-4-bIl'I.ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inalienable. 

In-al'len-a-ble  (iii-.^I'ycn-i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  m-  not -f 
alienable:  cf.  F.  inatienabte.^  Incapable  of  being  al- 
ienated, surrendered,  or  transferred  to  another;  not 
alienable  ;  as,  an  inalienable  birthright. 

In-al'len-a-ble-ness,  ".    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

inalic'liiibl,-:   iiialicn.ibility. 

In-al'len-a-bly,  <',/;■.  In  a  manner  that  forbids  alien- 
ation ;  as,  rights  inalivnablif  vested. 

In-al'1-men'tal  (Iii-:Xl'I-'m5n'tal),  a.      Affording   no 

aliment  or  noiiri^hlncnt.      [06.?.]  Bacon. 

In-al'ter-a-bil'i-ty  (In-al'ter-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  f! 
inaltirabilite.']  The  quality  of  being  unalterable  or  un- 
changeable ;  permanence. 

In-al'ter-a-ble  (In-al'ter-4-b'I),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
alterublc:  cf.  V.  inallerable.'\  Not  alterable;  incapable 
of  being  altered  or  changed  ;  unalterable.  —  In-al'ter-a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  In-al'ter-a-bly,  adv. 

In-a'ml-a-ble  {Tn-a'iuI-iV-b'l),  a.  Unamiable.  Wbs.l 
—  In-a'mi-a-ble-nes3,  n.    \^Obs.'\ 

In'a-mis'si-ble  tln'a-mTs'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inamissi- 
bilis:  ct.V.  inami.^sible.}  Inc.ap.able  of  being  lost,  [ii'.] 
Hammond.  —  In'a-mls'si-ble-ness,  n.    [7,'.] 

In-a^mo-ra'ta  (en-ii'mS-rii'ta),  n.  [It.  innamorata, 
fern.,  mnamorato,  masc,  p.  p.  of  imiamorare  to  inspire 
with  love.  See  Enamor.]  A  woman  in  love  ;  a  niistless. 
"The  fair  inamorata."  S/ierlmrne. 

In-am'0-rate  (In-Sm'ft-rSt),  a.  Enamored.  Chap- 
man. —  In-am'o-rate-ly,  adv.    [J?.] 

I!  In-a'mo-ra'to  (en-ii'm6-ra'to),  n. ;  pi.  Inamoratos 
(-toz).     [Sec  INASIORATA.]     A  luale  lover. 

In'a-mov'a-ble  (In'a-moov'a-b'l),  a.  Not  amovable 
or  removable,     [ij.]  Palgrave. 

In'-and-ln'  (lu'Snd-Tn'),  n.  An  old  game  played  with 
tour  dice.  In  signified  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike;  m- 
anil-in,  either  two  doublets,  or  the  four  dice  alike. 

In  and  in,  a.  &  adv.  Ai>plied  to  breeding  from  a 
male  oiid  female  of  the  same  parentage.  See  under 
Breeding. 

In-?ine'  (In-an'),  a.  IL.  inonis.']  Without  contents; 
enqity  ;  void  of  sense  or  intelligence  ;  purposeless  ;  point- 
less :  char.acterless ;  useless.  "  Vague  and  inane  in- 
stincts."   /.  Taylor.  —  In-aneay,  adv. 

Ill-ane',  n.     That  which  is  void  or  empty.     [72.] 

Tlie  uiidistinsiiishable  inani^  of  infinite  space.     Lode. 

In-an'gu-lar  (In-in'gii-ler),  a.     Not  angular.     [Obs.l 

In  a-nil'0-quent  (In'a-utl'o-kwent),  j  a.      [L.   inanis 

In'a-nil'o-quous  (in'a-nil'S-kwus),  f  enqity  +  lo- 
qui  to  speak.]  Given  to  talking  inanely  ;  loquacious ; 
garrulous.     [A'.] 

In-an'i-mate  (in-Sn'I-mat),  »•.  (.  [Pref.  in-  ill  (or 
mtensividy)  +  aiiiuiale.]     To  animate.    [0;«.]      Donne. 

In-an'1-mate  (-miit),  a.  [L.  inanimatis;  jiref.  jn- 
not -f  ((«/ma/i(i  aniuMte.]  Not  animate;  destitute  of 
life  or  spirit ;  lifeless ;  dead  ;  inactive  ;  dull  ;  as,  stones 
and  earth  .are  inanimate  substances. 

Grieving,  if  aught  iitaiiunale  e'er  grieves.         Jlyron. 

Syn.  —  Lifeless  ;  dead  ;  inert ;  inactive  ;  dull ;  soulless ; 
spiritless.    See  Lifeless. 

In-an'i-ma'ted  (-ma'tSd),  a.  Destitute  of  life ;  lack- 
ing amiiiation  ;  uu.aniniated.  Pope. 

In-an'i-mate-ness  (-mit-nSs),  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  inanimate. 

The  deadness  and  innnimalntes!:  of  the  subject.     W.  Ifoiitar/ii. 

In-an'i-ma'tion  (In-Jin'T-ma'shun),  n.  [See  2d  Inan- 
imate.]    Want  of  animation  ;  lifelessness  ;  dullness. 

In-an'1-ma'tion.  n.  [See  I.st  Inanimate.]  Infusion 
of  life  or  vigor  ;  animation  ;  inspiration.     [Obs.] 

The  inanimatioit  of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within  ub. 

i;,.  f/all. 

In'a-ni'ti-ate  (in'a-nl.sli'I-at),  i-.  t.  To  produce  inani- 
tion in  ;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  nourishment.     [7?.] 

In'a-ni'ti-a'tlOn  (-nfsli'T-ii'shiin),  n.     Inanition.     [7?.] 

In'a-nl'tion  (in'a-nlsh'un),  n.  [F.  inanilimi,  L.  ina- 
nilio  emptiness,  fr.  inanire  to  empty,  fr.  inanis  empty. 
Cf.  Inane.]  The  condition  of  being  inane;  emptiness; 
want  of  fullness,  as  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  ;  hence, 
specifically,  exhaustion  from  want  of  food,  either  from 
partial  or  complete  starv.ation,  or  from  a  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  producing  the  same  result. 

Feeble  from  inanition,  inert  from  weariness.    Landor. 

Repletion  and  inanition  mav  both  do  harm  in  two  cnntrarv 
extremis.  nurl.rn. 

In-an'1-ty  (in-Sn'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  iNANrriEs  (-tTz).  [L. 
inanitas,  fr.  inanis  empty:  cf.  F.  inanite.      See  Inane.] 

1.  Inanition  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity  ;  emptiness. 

2.  Want  of  seriousness  ;  .oimlessness  ;  frivolity. 

3.  An  inane,  useless  thing  or  pursuit  ;  a  vanity  ;  a 
silly  object ;  —  chiefly  in  pi.  ;  as,  the  inanities  of  the  world. 

In-an'ther-ate  (Tn-Sn'ther-St),  a.  (Bot.)  Not  bearing 
anthers  ;  —  said  of  sterile  stamens. 


Use,    unite,   rude,    full,    ap,    arn ;    pity  j    food,    fo-ot ;    out,    oil;      chair; 
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II  In  an'tls  (In  5n'tl»).     [L.]      {Arch.)  Between  an- 
tic ;  —  sai,I  of  a  portico  in  clashical 
style,   where   columns   are   set   be- 
tween two  antic,  forming  the  angles 
of  the  building.     See  Anta. 

In-ap'a-thy  (In-Sp'4.thJ),  n. 
Sensibility  :  feeling  ;  —  opposed  to 
apalliij.     [7i'.] 

Inap-peal'able  (In'Sp-pel'a- 
b'l),  a.  Not  a.liiiitting  of  appeal  ; 
not  appealable.  Coleridiji:. 

In'ap-peas'a-ble  (-pez'4.b'l),  a. 
Incapalil,  ,,r  biinj' appeased  or  satis- 
tied  ;  una|,|,.-:i,s.,l,l,..  I)i»,-  I      .       i 

In'ap-pel'la-bU'1-ty  (In'Sp-r,61'14-  ^'"" 

bll'I-ty),  71.     The  quality  of  being  inappellable ;  finality. 

'I  h,-  unij.i.eUnhdttij  of  the  coniiclN.  Cob  ridnc, 

In'ap-peiaable  (pSlld-b'l),  a.    Inappealable ;  final. 

In  ap'pe-tence  (Tn-itp'pf-t«nB),  I  n.    (Pref.  171-  not  -^- 

In-a^'pe-ten-cy  (-tfii-sj),  (     appetence:  cf.  F 

mmipetenee.]     Want  of  appetency  ;   want  of  desire. 

In-ap'pU-ca-blI'1-ty  (in-Sp'pll-ki-bli'l-tj),  n.  [Cf 
F.  inapplieabdlli-.)  The  quality  of  being  inapplicable; 
unhtneus;  inapidicableness. 

Inap'pli  cable  (In-Ip'plI-ki-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-I-  applicable:  cf.  F.  inapplicable.^^  Not  applicable;  in- 
capable  of  being  applied  ;  not  adapted  ;  not  suitable  ;  as, 
the  argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  case.         j.  ,S.  Mill. 

Syn.  — Unsuitable;  nnsuited  ;  tmad.apted  ;  inappropri- 
ate ;  inapposite ;  irrelevant. 

—  Inap'pll-ca-ble-ness,  71.  —  Inap'pll-ca-bly,  adv. 

In-ap'pli-Ca'tlOn  (-ka'^hun),  >,.  [pref.  in-  not  -f  ap- 
plication :  cf.  F.  inapplicalion.'}  Want  of  application, 
attention,  or  ililigi'iice  ;  negligence  ;  indolence. 

In-ap'po-slte  (In-itp'pS-zIt),  a.  Not  apposite  ;  not  fit 
or  suitable  ;  not  pertinent.  —  In-ap'po-slte-ly,  adr. 

In'ap-pre'cl-a-ble  (tn'Sp-pre'tliI-.'i-l,'l),  ,/,  [Pref.  in- 
t\ot -i- ajiprrciable  :  cf.  F.  inapj,r,'riublr.]  Not  appre- 
ciable ;  too  small  to  be  perceived ;  incapable  of  beinir 
duly  valued  or  estinmted.  JJallam. 

In'ap-pre'cl-a'tlon  (-a'shun).  77.  Want  of  appreciation! 

In-ap'pre-hen'si-ble   (Tn-Sp'pre-hSn'sI-b'l),  a.     [L. 

inappn/iensibilis:  cf.  F.  inappriliensible.]  Not  appre- 
hen.sible;  niiii!t,lli^'ible ;  inconceivable.  Millon. 

In-ap'pre-lien'sion  (-shfin),  77.  Want  of  apprehension. 

In-ap'pre-hen'sive  (-slv),  a.    Not  apprehensive  ;  re- 

gar,lless;  ui„...n,  ,  incd.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'ap-proach'a-ble  (rn'Sp-proch'4-b'l),  a.  Not  ap- 
proachable ;    iuia],i,roachable;   inaccessible;    uuequaled. 

—  In'ap-proach'a-bly,  adv. 
In'ap-pro'prl  ate    (-pro'prl-at),  a.     Not   pertaining 

{to)  ;  not  appropriate  ;  unbecoming;  unsuitable;  not  spe- 
cially fitted:  — f,,llowed  by  to  or  A-r  —  In'ap-pro'prl- 
ate-ly,  adv.  —  In'ap-pro'prl-ate-rieBS,  71. 

In-apt'  (In-Spf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  apt:  cf.  F.  771- 
aptc.     Cf.  Inept.]     Unapt;  not  apt;  unsuitable;  inept. 

—  Inapt'ly,  adv.  —  In-apt'ness,  71. 
In-apt'i-tude  (In-iipt'I-tud),  7;.    [77;-  not-}- aptitude: 

cf.  F.  inaptitude.     Cf.  Ineptitcoe.]     Want  of  aptitude. 

In-a'quate  (In-a'kw4t),  a.  [L.  inai/uatus.  p.  p.  of  171- 
aquare  to  make  into  water ;  pref.  777-  in  -f-  057/77  water.] 
Embodied  in,  or  changed  into,  water.    [OS.!.]    Cranmer. 

In'a-qua'tion  (In'o-kwa'sbiSn),  n.  The  state  of  being 
in.iquate.     [O/,.-.]  £;,.  Gardiner. 

In-ar'a-ble  (m-Sr'A-b'l),  a.    Not  arable.     [7?.] 

In-arch'  (tn-arch'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  „.  p.  Ikabched 
(-archf) ;  p.pr.  &  rb.  77.  Inabchino.]  To 
graft  by  uniting,  as  a  scion,  to  a  stock, 
without  separating  either  from  its  root 
before  the  union  is  complete  ;  —  also 
called  to  yraft  by  approach.    P.  Miller. 

In-arch'ing,  77.  A  method  of  ingraft- 
ing.    See  Inarch. 

In  ar-tic'u-lato  (In'iir-tlk'iS-lat),  17. 
[L.  inarticiilatus ;  pref.  in-  not  -j-  ar- 
ticidalns  articulate.]  1.  Not  uttered 
with  articulation  or  intelligible  distinct- 
ness, as  speech  or  words. 
Music  which  is  inartiridate  poesy.  Drydeii. 

2.  (Zoiit.)  (a)  Not  jointed  or  articu-        Inarching, 
lated ;  having  no  distinct  body  segments ; 
as,  an  inarticulate  worm,     (t)  Without  a  hinge  ;  —  said 
of  an  order  (Inarlieulala  or  Ecardines)  of  brachiopods. 

3.  Incapable  of  articulating.     [R.'] 
The  poor  ear],  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy.      Walfole. 

In'ar-tlc'u-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.  Not  articulated  ;  not 
jointed  or  connecte,l  by  a  joint. 

In'ar-tlo'u-late-ly  (-ISt-lj/),  a*.  In  an  inarticulate 
manner.  Hammond. 

In'ar-tic'u-late-ness,  77.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inarticulate. 

Inar-tiCU-la'tlon  (la'shiln),  77.  [Cf.  F.  inarlicula- 
11011.2     IiiarticulatcMess.  Chesterfield. 

In-ar'tiU'cial  (In-iir'ti-flEh'al),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
artificial:  cf.  F.  inartijiciel.']  Not  artificial;  not  made 
or  elabor.lted  by  art ;  natural ;  simple  ;  artless  ;  as,  an  7'n- 
artificial  argument  ;  an  inartificial  character.  —  In-ar'- 
ti-fi'cially.  adv.  —  In-ar  tl-fi'cial-ness,  77. 

In'as-much'  (in  Sz-much'j.  arfr.  [777 +(75 -fmt/cA.] 
In  like  degree  ;  in  like  manner ;  seeing  that ;  consider- 
ing that ;  since  ;  —  followed  by  as.  See  In  as  mvch  as^ 
under  In,  prep. 

/na..:natch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  thr.se.  ve  did  it 
not  1,,  me.  Mnll.'xxv.  45. 

Syn.  — Because;  since;  for;  as.    See  BECArsE. 
In'at-ten'tion  (In'St-ten'shiin),  77.    [Pref.  771-  not  -f  at- 
tention :  cf.  F.  inattention.!  Want  of  attention,  or  failure 
to  pay  attention  ;  disregard  ;  heedlessness  ;  neglect. 
Novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears  : 
But  old.  the  mind  with  inatontio,,  hears.  Pope. 

Syn — Inadvertence:  heedlessness;  negligence  ;  care- 
lessness :   disregard  ;  remissness  ;  thouglitlessnes,s  ;  neg- 
Inattention,  Inadvertence.     We  miss  seeing  a 


lect. 


BO  i    sing,   ink  ;    tben,    thin  ;    bo.\  ;    zh  =  z  ia  azure. 
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thing  through  inadvertence  when  we  do  not  happen  to 
look  at  it ;  through  inattention  when  we  pive  no  heed  to 
it,  though  directly  before  us.  The  latter  is  theivlcre  the 
worse,  hiadtertence  may  be  an  iuvohmtuiy  luiideut ; 
inattention  is  culpable  neglect.  A  versatile  iniii.!  is  otteu 
inadvtrtent ;  a  careless  or  stupid  one  is  iiKilltulti  t. 

In'at-ten'tive  (Tn^at-tSn'tlv),  «.  [Cf.  F.  inattentij.'] 
Not  attentive  ;  not  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object ;  heed- 
less; careless;  negligent;  regardless;  as^  an  innttentire 
spectator  or  hearer;  aji  inatttntive  ImhM.  I.  Watts. 

Syn.  — Careless;  heedless;  regardless;  thoughtless; 
negliLjeiit ;  reiuias  ;  inadvertent. 

—  In  at-ten'tlve-ly,  arfr.  —  In  at-ten'tive-ness,  ». 
In-au  dibll'l-ty  (Tn-a'dl-btl'I-ty),  n.     The  qiiabty  of 

being  iuaudible  ;  iuaudibleness. 

In-au'dl-ble  (Tn-aMI-b'l),  a.  [L.  inaudibilis:  pref. 
771-  not  +  aictire  to  hear  :  cf.  F.  inaudible.  See  In-  not, 
and  Audible.]  Not  audible;  incapable  of  being  heard  ; 
bilent.  —  In-au'dl-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-au'di-Wy,  "<iv. 

In-au'gur  l^Iu-a'^Gr),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inaugurer.  See 
Inacgukate.]     To  inaugurate.     [Ofi.v.]  Latimer. 

In-au'^U-ral  (-gu-ral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iJiangural.^  Per- 
tainiug  to,  or  performed  or  pronounced  at,  an  inaugura- 
tion ;  as,  an  innugural  ixMxch's.;  the  tnangural  GXerci&ita. 

In-au'g^^ial*  n.     An  inaugiiral  address,     [t',  S."] 

In-au'gU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  i-naugnratus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
augurare  to  take  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  (before 
enteriug  upon  any  important  imdertaking);  hence,  to 
consecrate,  inaugurate,  or  install,  with  sucli  divination; 
pref.  -if;- in  -f"  augxtrare,  avgurari,  to  augur.  See  Au- 
GUE.]     Invested  with  office  ;  inaugurated.  Th-ayton. 

In-aa'g;u-rate  (-rat),  i\  t.  liinp.  &  p.  p.  Inaitgura- 
TED  (-ra  tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNACotrRATiNG  (-ra  ting).] 

1.  To  introduce  or  induct  into  an  office  with  suitable 
ceremonies  or  solemnities ;  to  invest  with  power  or  au- 
thority in  a  formal  manner  ;  to  install ;  as,  to  inaugurate 
a  president ;  to  inaugurate  a  king.  Mdton. 

2.  To  cause  to  begin,  esp.  with  formality  or  solemn 
ceremony  ;  hence,  to  set  in  motion,  action,  or  progress  ; 
to  initiate  ;  —  used  especially  of  something  of  dignit}'  or 
worth  or  public  concern  ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
things,  new  methods,  etc. 

As  if  kings  did  choose  remarkable  days  to  inavgurate  their 
favors.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  To  celebrate  the  completion  of,  or  the  first  public 
use  of  ;  to  dedicate,  as  a  statue.     \_Ciitloq.'\ 

4.  To  begin  with  good  omens.    \_Obs.']   Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Ill-au^ga-ra''Uon  (-ra'shun),  n.     [L.  inanguratio  a  be- 

gimiing  :  cf.  F.  inaugural ion.'\  1-  The  act  of  inaugu- 
rating, or  inducting  into  office  with  solemnity ;  investi- 
tiure  by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

At  his  regal  inauguration,  his  old  father  resigned  the  kingdom 
to  him.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Tlie  formal  beginning  or  initiation  of  any  move- 
ment, course  of  action,  etc. ;  as,  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  syritem,  a  new  condition,  etc. 

In-au'gn-ra'tor  (-ter),  n.     One  who  inaugurates. 

In-au'gu-ra-to-ry  (-ra-tS-ry),  a.  Suitable  for,  or  per- 
taiuiiig  to,  inauguration.  Johnson. 

In-aa'rate  (in-a'rSt),  a.  [L.  inauratus^  p.  p.  of  inau- 
rare  to  gild  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  aurm/i  gold.]  Covered  with 
gold  ;  gilded. 

In-an'rate  (-rat_),  v.  ^     To  cover  with  gold  ;  to  gild. 

la'au-ra^tlon  (m'a-ra'shiin),  11.  [Cf.  F.  inauration.'\ 
Tlie  act  or  process  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

In-aco^pl-cate  (In-aa'pl-kat),  a.  [L.  inauspicutus ; 
pref.  in-  not  -f-  auspicatus^  p.  p.  of  auspicari.  See  Aus- 
picate.]    Inauspicious.     [^Obs.']  Sir  G.  Buck. 

In''aU8-pl'cl0US  (Tn'as-pTsh'ils),  a.  Not  auspicious ; 
ill-omened  ;  unfortunate  ;  unlucky;  vnifavorable.  *'' Inaus- 
picioxs  stars."    Shak.     "  Jnauspirions  love."     Dryden, 

—  In'aus-pi^clous-ly,  adv.  —  In'aus-pl'clous-ness,  n . 
In'au-thor'1-ta-tlve  (In'a-thC;r'i-l.£-tTv),  a.    Without 

authority  ;  not  authoritative. 

In-barge'  (In-barj'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  embark ;  to  go  or 
put  into  a  barge.     [Obs.']  Drayton. 

In^eam'ln^  (Tn'bem'Ing),  n.     Shining  in.  South. 

In'be  Ing  (m'be'Ing),  n.  Inherence;  inherent  exist- 
ence. /.  Watts. 

In-blnd'  (In-bind'),  V.  t.    To  inclose.    [06^.]    Fairfax. 

InTslown'  (In'blon'),  «.     Blown  in  or  into.     [0?j5.] 

In'board'  (tnOjordO,  «.  &  "dv.  1.  {.Xaut.)  Inside  the 
line  of  a  vessel's  bulwarks  ur  hull ;  the  opposite  of  out- 
board ;  as,  an  inboard  cargo;  haid  tlie  boom  inboard. 

2.  (Meeh.)  From  without  inward;  toward  tlie  inside  ; 
ae,  the  inboard  stroke  of  a  steam  engine  piston,  the  in- 
ward or  return  stroke. 

Inn)Oni'  (Tn'bOrn'),  a.  Bom  in  or  with ;  implanted 
by  nature  ;  innate;  as,  inborn  passions.  Couper. 

Syn.  — Innate;  inherent;  natural. 

In'break'  (Tn'brak'),  1  ?(.     A  breaking  in  ;  inroad ;  in- 

In'broaklng,  (     vasion. 

In-breathe'(In-breth'),  1'.  /.  [l/np.  &  p.  p.  Inbrrathbd 
(-bietli'l') :  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Inbueathing.]  To  infiiso  by 
breathing;  to  inspire.  Calrridgc. 

In'bred^  (Tn'brCd'),  a.  Bred  within ;  innate  ;  as,  iji- 
br^d  worth.      "/?j/>r/?r/ sentiments."  Tiurke. 

In-breefl'  (Tn-bred'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inbrkd 
M'led');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Increeihso.]     [Of.  Imbreeit.] 

1.  To  produce  or  generate  witliin.  Up.  Jieynolds. 

Tn  inhri-ril  and  chcrMi  .  .  .  the  i<cedB  of  virtue.    Jtiif'm. 

2.  To  breed  in  and  in.     See  under  Breed,  v.  i. 
In'bum'ing  (Yn'bGm'Tng),  a.     Burning  within. 

Hit  in'iiirmiiif  wrntll  >-hc  ;:ttti  aljnte.  Spenser. 

InTjurnt'  (Tn'bOmt'),  n.     Burnt  in  ;  ineffaceable. 

Her  inhurnt,  shamefaced  tli<iti;;htH.        J'.  Fletcher. 

In'bnrst'  (TnljOrst'),  n.    A  bursting  in  or  into. 

Ino  (TnU),  n.  A  Japanese  nii-afturf  of  length  equal  to 
alKnit  two  and  one  twelfth  ynrdH,     [Written  aluo  ink."] 

In'oa  (Tn'k&),  n.  («)  An  emperor  or  monnrcli  of  Peru 
beforo,  or  at  tlio  time  of,  the  Spanish  coniiue»t ;   any 


member  of  this  royal  dynasty,  reputed  to  have  been  de- 
scendants of  the  sun.  (6)  pi.  The  people  governed  by 
the  Incas,  now  represented  by  the  Quichua  tribe. 

Inca  dove  iZo'6l.\  a  sui:ill  dove  (Sciirdnfp.lla  inca), 
native  of  Arizona,  Lower  California,  and  Mexico. 

In-cage'  (Tn-kaj')i  '■  t-  \im]>.  &  p.  p.  Incaged 
(-kajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incaqino  (-ka'jTng).]  [Cl. 
En'cage.]  To  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  cage  ;  to  coop  \ip. 
[Written  also  encage.'}     *'■  Incaged  birds."  Shak. 

In-cage'ment  (-meut),  n.  Conftnement  in,  or  as  in,  a 
cage.     [_Obs.^  Shelton. 

in-cal'cu-la-bU'1-ty  (Tn-kai'ku-la-bTlT-tj),    «.    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  incalculable, 

In-cal'CU-la-ble  (Tn-kai'kiS-la-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\-  calculable:  cf.  ¥.  iucalculaUe.']  Not  capable  of 
being  calculated  ;  beyond  cahulation  ;  very  great.  —  In- 
cal'cu-la-ble-ness.  n.  —  In-cal'cu-la-bly,  adv. 

In'ca-les'cence  (Ti/ka-les'sf  us),  n.  The  state  of  being 
iucaleMfiit.  or  of  growing  warm.  Sir  T.  Broune. 

In'ca-les'cen-cy  {-sen-s5')j  ?'■     Incalescence.        Buy. 

In'ca-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  incalescens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  iftcalescere  to  grow  liot.  See  1st  In-,  and  Cales- 
CENCE.j     Growing  warm  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

In-cam'er-a'tion  (Tn-kam'er-a'shuu),  V.  [Pref.  in- 
in  4"  L-  camera  chamber,  LL.,  also,  jurisdiction:  cf.  F. 
incameraiion,  It.  incamcrazione.']  {R.  C.  Ch.)  The  act 
or  process  of  uniting  lands,  rights,  or  revenues,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  chamber,  i.  e.,  to  the  pope's  domain. 

In'can  (TnTf^n),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Incas, 

In'can-des'cence  (Tn'kiin-dSs'sfns),  «.  [Cf.  F.  incan- 
descence.'] A  white  heat,  or  the  glowing  or  luminous 
whiteness  of  a  body  caused  by  intense  heat. 

In'can-des'cent  (-scut),  a.  [L.  inca}idescens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  incnndescere  to  become  ■warm  or  liot ;  pref.  in- 
in  -\-  candesccre  to  become  of  a  glittering  whiteness,  to 
become  red  hot,  incho.  fr.  candere  to  be  of  a  glittering 
whiteness:  cL  F.  iiicayiflescent.  See  Candle.]  White, 
glowing,  or  limiinous,  with  intense  heat ;  ns,i7icandescaii 
carbon  or  platinum  ;  hence,  clear  ;  shining  ;  brilliant. 

Holy  Scripture  becnme  resplendent;  or,  as  one  might  Bay, 
incanjc^cent  tliroughout.  J.  Taylvr, 

Incandescent  lamp  or  Usht  (Elec),  a  kind  of  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  produced  by  a  thin  filaineut  of  con- 
ducting material,  usually  carbon,  contained  in  a  vacuum, 
and  heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current,  as 
in  the  Edison  lamp;  —  called  also  incandescejice  lamp^ 
and  glouianip. 

In'ca-nes'cent  (Tn'kfi,-ne5'sent),  a.  [L.  ■incniiesceiis, 
p.  pr.  of  incancsccre  to  become  gray.]  Becoming  hoary 
or  gray ;  canesccut. 

Xn-ca'nous  (Tu-ha'nus),  a.  [L.  incanns  ;  pref.  tn- in 
-j-  canus  hoary.]     {Hot.)  IIo:;ry  v/ith  whit'?  pubescence. 

In'can-ta'Uon  (Tn'k5n-t.V.::hu:i),  7i.  [L.  incantatio, 
fr.  iVzcTij^are  to  chant  a  j.Kigic  formula  over  one:  cf.  F. 
incantation.  See  Enchant.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
using  formulas  sung  or  spoken,  with  occult  ceremonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  .spirits,  producing  enchant- 
ment, or  eliecting  other  magical  result.s ;  enchantment. 
"  My.sterious  ceremony  and  incantation."  Burke. 

2.  A  fonnula  of  words  used  as  above. 

In-cant'a-tO-ry  (Tn-kSnt'a-tS-ry),  a.  Dealing  by  en- 
chantment ;  magical.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cant'ing,  a.    Enchanting.    [Obs."]   Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-can'ton  (Tn-kSn'ttiu),  V.  t.  To  unite  to,  or  form 
into,  a  canton  or  sei)arate  comminiity.  Addison. 

In-ca'pa-bil'i-ty  (Tn-ka'pa-bTI'T-t5'),  n,  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  incapable;  incapacity.  Suckling. 

2.  (Lav)  Want  of  legal  qualifications,  or  of  legal 
power ;  as,  incapidnlity  of  holding  an  office. 

In-ca'pa-ble  (Tn-ka'pa-bT),  a.  [Pref.  m-  not  +  ca- 
pable: cf.  F.  incapable,  L.  incapabtlis  incomprehensi- 
ble.] 1.  Wanting  in  ability  or  qualification  for  the  pur- 
pose or  end  in  view  ;  not  large  enough  to  contain  or  hold  ; 
deficient  in  physical  strength,  mental  or  moral  power, 
etc.  ;  not  capable  ;  as,  incapable  of  holding  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid;  incapable  of  endurance,  of  compre- 
hension, of  perseverance,  of  reform,  etc. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  brouglit_to  do  or  perform,  be- 
cause morally  strong  or  well  disposed  ;  —  used  with  ref- 
erence to  some  evil ;  as,  incapable  of  wrong,  dishonesty, 
or  falseliood. 

3.  Not  in  a  state  to  receive ;  not  receptive ;  not  sus- 
ceptible ;  not  able  to  admit ;  as,  inca^xible  of  pain,  or 
pleasure  ;  incnpable  of  stain  or  injury. 

4.  {Law)  Unqualified  or  disqualified,  in  a  legal  sense  ; 
as,  a  man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  is  incnpable  of 
holding  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States;  a 
person  convicted  on  impeachment  is  thereby  nmde  inca- 
pable of  holding  an  office  of  profit  or  honor  under  tlio 
government. 

5.  {Mil.)  As  a  term  of  disgrace,  eometimes  annexed  to 
a  sentence  when  an  officer  has  been  cashiered  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  his  country. 

CTd^^  Incajxdtle  is  often  used  elliptically. 
Is  not  your  futhcT  grown  iucaiiahlc  of  reasoniililc  affairs  ?  Shak. 

Syn. — Incompetent;  mifit ;  unable;  insufficient;  in- 
adequate; deficitMit ;  disqualified.    See  Incomi-etent. 

In-ca'pa-ble,  n.  One  who  is  morally  or  mentally 
weak  or  incflicirut  ;  an  imbfcilt; ;  a  8inipli'tt)n. 

In-ca'pa-ble-n9DB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incmpatih'  ;  iii':ip.iMIity. 

la-ca'pa-bly,  '"/r.     in  an  incapable  manner. 

Ill'ca-pa'clOi:B  (Tn'RA-pa'^hus),  a.  [Prof,  in-  not  -f- 
cnpacioiis:  cf.  L.  inrnpax  incapabh^]  Ntit  capacious ; 
narrow ;  small ;  weak  or  foolish  ;  iin,  an  incapacious 
soul.    Ji}>.  linruet.  —  ln'cs\-pa'cious-nes8,  "■ 

In'ca-pac'l-ta^e  (Tn'kA-i»aN'T-trit),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
lNCAi'AriTATi:i)  (-tii'tCd) ;  j/.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Incai-acita- 
TiNO  (-tii'tTiHf).]  [Pref.  in-  not  +  cupacitatr.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  capacity  or  natural  power;  to  disable;  to 
render  lncapai)h*  or  unfit ;  to  disipialify  ;  as,  his  age  iii- 
capavitated  him  for  war. 


2.  {Law)  To  deprive  of  legal  or  constitutional  requi 
sites,  or  of  ability  or  competency  for  the  jierformance  of 
certain  civil  acts ;  to  disqualify. 

It  ubsolutely  incajiucitated  them  from  holding  rank,  office, 
functiuu,  or  property.  Milinan, 

In'ca-pac'l-ta'tlon  (in/ki-pas'I-ta'shnn),  n.  The  act 
of  incapacitating  or  state  of  bemg  incapacitated  ;  inca- 
pacity ;  dibcjualiHcation.  Burke. 

In'ca-pac'1-ty  (in'ka-p5s'i-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Incapacities 
(-tlz).  [Ci.  V.  incapacitt.]  1.  Want  of  capacity;  lack 
of  physical  or  intellectual  power ;  inability. 

2.  {Law)  Want  of  legal  ability  or  com])etency  to  do, 
give,  transmit,  or  receive  something  ;  inability  ;  difiquali- 
fication ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  minors  to  make  binding 
contracts,  etc. 

Syn.  — Inability  ;  incapability;  incompetency;  unfit- 
ness; disqualification;  disability. 

In-cap'SU-Iate  (Tn-kSp'su-lat),  v.  t.  {Physiol.)  To  in- 
close completely,  as  in  a  membrane. 

In-cap^SU-la'Uon  (-la'sliun),  n.  {Physiol.)  The  proc- 
ess of  becoming,  or  the  state  or  condition  of  being,  in- 
capsulated  ;  as,  incipsulatiun  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus, 

In-car'cer-ate  (lu-kar'ser-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
carcerated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incarcerating 
(-a'tTng).]  [Pref.  m-  in  +  L.  carceratus,  p.  p.  of  car- 
cerare  to  imprison,  fr.  career  prison.]  1.  To  imprison ; 
to  confine  in  a  jail  or  prison. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  or  inclose;  to  hem  in. 

Incarcerated  hernia  fJ/f/.t,  hernia  in  wliich  the  constric- 
tion can  nut  be  easily  reduced. 

In-car'cer-ate  (-it),  a.    imprisoned.      Bj:  H.  More. 

In-car''cer-a'tlon  (-a'bhQn),  n.    [Cf.  F.  incarceration.l 

1.  The  act  of  confiuing,  or  the  state  of  being  confined  ; 
imprisonment.  Glanvill. 

2.  {Med.)  {a)  Formerly,  strangulation,  as  in  hernia. 
{b)  A  constriction  of  the  hernial  sac,  rendering  it  irre- 
ducible, but  not  great  enough  to  cause  strangulation. 

In-car'cer-a'tor  (-a'tSr),  n.     One  who  incarcerates. 

In-carn'  (In-karn'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  incarner.  See  Incar- 
nate.]    To  cover  or  invest  with  flesh.     [P.]     Wiseman. 

In-carn',  v.  i.     To  develop  flesh.     [i2.]  Wiseman. 

Zn-car'na-dine  (Tn-kiir'na-dTn),  a.  [F.  incamadin. 
It.  incarnafino ;  L.  pref.  /;/-  in  +  caro,carnis,  flesh.  Cf. 
Carnation,  Incarnate,]  Flesh-colored;  of  a  carnation 
or  pale  red  color.     [Obs.]  Lovelace. 

In-car^na-dine,  v.  t.    To  dye  red  or  crimson. 

Will  all  great  Xoptune's  occ.in  wash  this  blood 
Clean  Irom  my  hand  i    No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitvidinous  seas  incarniidinet 

Making  the  green  one  red,  Sfiak. 

In-car'nate  (Tn-kar'nit),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  ca7'nafe.'} 
Not  in  the  flesh;  spiritual.     [Obs.] 

I  fear  nothing  ...  that  devil  carnute  or  incamatr  can  fairly 
do.  Jiichartl^im. 

In-car'nate,  a.     [L.  incamatus,  p.  p.  of  incaiiiare  to 
incarnate,  pref.  in-'m  '\-  caro^  carnis,  flesh.     See  Car- 
nal.]    1.  Invested  with   flesh;   embodied  in  a  human 
nature  and  form ;  united  with,  or  having,  a  human  body. 
Here  shalt  thou  sit  inccruatc.  Milton. 

He  represents  tlic  enipeior  and  his  wife  as  two  devils  inccirmite, 
sent  into  the  world  tor  the  destruction  of  niankiuil.  Jcrtin. 

2.  Flesh-colored;  rosy;  red.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

I3l-ca7'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incarnated 
(-nu-ted);  p- pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incarnating  (-ua-tTng).]  To 
clothe  with  flesh  ;  to  embody  in  flesli ;  to  invest,  as 
spirits,  ideals,  etc.,  with  a  human  form  or  nature. 

This  ep'icnce  to  inrarnali:  and  inibrute. 
That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspired.  Stilton. 

In-car'nate,  v,  i.  To  form  flesh ;  to  granulate,  as  a 
wound.     [P.] 

Uly  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  nearly  well  — *t  was  just  begin- 
ning to  incarnate.  '  Stenif. 
In''car-na'tion  (Tn'kar-na'shun),  n.  [F.  incarnation, 
LL.  incurnaiio.]  1.  The  act  of  clothing  with  flesh,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  clothed  ;  the  act  of  taking,  or  being 
manifested  in,  a  limnan  body  and  nature. 

2.  {Thcol.)  The  union  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead  with  manhood  in  Christ. 

3.  An  incarnate  form  ;  a  personification  ;  a  nianife.'ita- 
tion  ;  a  reduction  to  apparent  form  ;  a  striking  exempli- 
fication in  person  or  act. 

She  is  a  new  inmniation  of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

Jejii-cu- 
The  very  incaniat'ion  of  selfishness.    F.  IV.  Hobertnnn. 

4.  A  rosy  or  red  color  ;  flesh  color  ;  carnation.    {,Obs.] 
B.  (Med.)  The  process  of  healing  wounds  and  filling 

the  i)art  with  new  flesh;  granulation. 

In-car'na-tlve  (Tn-kar'mi-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incarnati/.] 
Causing  new  flesh  to  grow;  healing;  regenerative.  — «. 
An  inraruative  medicine. 

In-car'nl-fl-ca'tlon  (-uT-fT-ka'shun),  «.  [See  Incar- 
nation, and  -FY.]  The  act  of  assuming,  or  state  of  being 
clothed  with,  flesh;  incarnation. 

In-case'  (Tn-kiis'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incased  (-kasf) ; 
/).  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Incasing.]  [F.  encai.'iser  ;  \nt-t.  en-  (L. 
in)  4-  caisse  case.  See  Case  a  box,  and  cf.  Kncase,  Kn- 
CHASE.]  To  inclo.se  in  a  case;  to  inclose;  to  cover  or 
surround  with  something  solid. 

Rich  plates  of  g<)ld  the  folding  doors  incase.       Po}ie. 

In-case'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  [Cf.  Casement.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  inclosing  with  a  case,  or  the  state  of 
being  incaseil. 

2.  That  which  forms  a  case,  covering,  or  inclosure. 

In-caolc'  (Tn-kask'),  v.  t.  To  cover  witli  a  casque  or 
as  with  a  ca.Kqne.  She7^vood. 

In-cas'tel-la'ted  (Tn-kJIs'tel-laaed),  a.  Confined  or 
incloHctl  in  ;i  t-uMtl.-. 

In-cas'telled  (-ti-ld),  n.     (Far.)  Hoofbound.      Crnbb. 

In-cat^e-na'tion  (Tn-kitt't-na'shiin),  71.  [LL.  incnfe- 
Jiafio  ;  L.  prff.  in-  lu  ■]  cafcntt  chain.  See  KnchAIN'.] 
Till- act  of  linhiiig together;  onchnining.  [/.'.]  Ooldsviifb. 

In-cau'tlon  (Tn-ka'shiln),  n.    Want  of  caution.   Pope. 

In-cau'tlous  (-shris),  «.  [Pref.  in-  not  -[  caution.t : 
cf.  L.  incautus.]     Not  cautious;  not  cIrcuuiBpeet ;  not 
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atteiidinp  to  tlie  circuuiBtaiicea  on  which  safety  anri  in- 
terest depend  ;  hecdlesb  ;  caruleas ;  as,  aii  incnutiuiu  utup  ; 
an  incautious  remark. 

Ycm  .  .  .  iiirruitinnn  tread 

On  tire  wiHi  tuitlileBs  embers  oversproad.      Francu. 

His  rhetorical  cxprcesions  may  vuaUy  cui)tivutc  uny  incautimin 

joader.  A'cill. 

Syn.  "  Unwary  ;    indiscret^t ;   inconBideratP  ;   impru- 

<dent ;  impolitic;  careless;  hredlewrt  ;  tiiuuvihtinsB. 

—  In-cau'tious-ly,  '"/'■.  —  In-cau'tious  ness,  ». 

In'ca-va'ted  (In'kil-va'ted),  a.  [h.  hirarntus,  p.  p.  of 
Hnraidic  tu  make  hollow  ;  prtrf.  hi-  in  -|  iin<trt^  to  hol- 
low out,  fr.  «■<(^'f^v  hollow.]  Made  hollow  ;  bent  round  or  in. 

In^ca-va'tlon  (tn'ki-vji'slinn),  n.  Act  of  making  hol- 
Jow  ;  also,  a  lioIh)w  ;  an  excavation  ;  u  deprewHion. 

In-caved'  (Tn-kavd'),  <i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  cave.  Cf. 
Encave,  Incavated.]     Inclosud  in  a  cave. 

Ixi-cav'erned  (Tn-kiiv'ernd),  a.  Inclosed  or  shut  up 
jifl  in  a  cav.t  n.  Drayton. 

In-ced'lng-ly  (Tn-sedTng-lj?),  adv.  [L.  incedere  to 
-walk  mnj.-^iic.llv.]    Majestically.     \_R.'\  C.  Bronte. 

In'ce-leb'rl  ty  (In'se-lSh'rl-tJ),  n.  "Want  of  celeb- 
rity fir  di^iiiK  ijnu;  obscurity,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

in-cend'  lin-.sisnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  incendere,  inrensum,  to 
kindle,  burn.  See  iNCENsE  to  inflame.]  To  inHanie  ;  to 
«xcite.     [Ohs.']  Marston. 

]^-cen'dl-a-rlsm  (Tn-MenMT-A-rTz'm),  n.  [From  In- 
•CENDiARY.J  The  act  or  practice  of  maliciously  setting 
fires;  arson. 

In-cen'dl-a-ry  (-u-rj  ;  277),  n. ;  p!.  Incendiaries 
<-rTz).  [L.  incendiarius  :  cf.  F.  inccndiaire.  See  Incense 
to  inflame.]  1.  Any  person  who  maliciously  seta  fire  to 
A  building  or  other  valuable  property. 

2.    A  person  who  excites  or  inflames  factions,  and 
,promotes  quarrels  or  sedition  ;  an  agitator  ;  an  exciter. 
Several  cities  .  .  .  drove  them  out  as  inre»c!iarirs.      lientlcy. 

In-cen'dl-a-ry,  a.  [L,  incendiarius^  fr.  incendium  a 
ifire,  conflagration :  cf.  F.  incendiaire.  See  Incense  to 
inflame.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the 
^malicious  burning  of  valuable  property;  as,  incendiary 
auaterial ;  an  inccndiai-y  crime. 

2-  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or 
quarrel ;  inflammatory ;  seditious.  Puky. 

iBcendlary  shell,  a  bombshell.    See  Carcass,  4. 

In-cen'dl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  incendio.-ms  burning,  hot.] 
Promoting  faction  or  contention  ;  seditious  ;  inflamma- 
itory.     lObs.}     Bacon. —ta-Ceti'dl-OHS-ly,  adv.  iObs.} 

In-cen'sant  (-sant),  a.  [See  Incense  to  anger.] 
(^Iler.)  A  modern  term  applied  to  animals  (as  a  boar) 
when  borne  as  raging,  or  with  furious  aspect. 

In'cen-sa'tlon  (in'sgn-sa'shQn),  7i,  [H.  C.  Ch.)  The 
offering  of  inceuj^e.     \_R.'\  Encyc.  Brit. 

In-cense'  (in-aSns'),  v.  t.  {imp,  &  p.  p.  Incensed 
<(-s6nst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incensinq.]  [L.  incensus,  p.  p. 
■of  incendere  ;  pref.  in-  in  H-the  root  of  cnudere  to  glow. 
.'See  Candle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle  ; 
■to  burn.     [06s.] 

Twelve  Trajan  princes  wait  on  thee,  and  labor  to  inci'nse 

Thy  plorious  heap  of  funeral,  Cliapman. 

2.  To  inflame  with  anger  ;  to  enkindle  ;  to  fire  ;  to 
incite  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  heat";  to  madden. 

The  people  are  incensed  aj.'iun.^t  liim.  Shal:. 

Syn. — To  enrage  ;  exasperate;  provoke;  auger;  irri- 
ttate  ;  heat ;  fire  ;  instigate. 

In'cense  (Tn'sgus),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incensed 
i(-sSnst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incensing.]  [LL.  incensare: 
<f.  F.  encenxer.  See  Incense,  n.']  \.  To  offer  incense 
^to.     See  Encense.     [06*.]  Chaucer, 

2.  To  perfume  with,  or  as  with,  incense.  ^*  Incensed 
•with  wanton  sweets."  Marston, 

In'cense  (Tu'agns),  n.  [OE.  encens,  F.  encens,  L.  in- 
■censrcin,  fr.  incensus^  p.  p.  of  incendere  to  burn.  See 
Incense  to  inflame.]  1.  The  perfume  or  odors  exhaled 
-from  spices  and  gums  wlien  burned  in  celebrating  re- 
ligious rites  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  mrense  went  up.    ICzek.  viii.  11. 

2.  The  materials  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
perfume  when  burned,  as  fragrant  gums,  spices,  frank- 
incense, etc. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  thoni  his 
•censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  thi^reou.     Ltv.  x.  1. 

3   Also  used  figuratively. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 

With  incaise  kindled  at  the'Muse  s  flame.  Gray. 

Incenae  tree,  the  name  of  several  balsamic  trees  of  the 
■■^enns  Bursera  {or  Idea)  mo.stly  tropical  American.    The 

fimi  resin  is  used  for  immense.  In  Jamaica  the  C/iry.sn- 
<ilini>i.s  /f(fcr),  a  tree  rt-hit*'d  to  the  plums,  is  called  in- 
tcense  tree.  —  Incense  wood,  tlie  fragrant  wood  of  the  trop- 
ical American  tree  linrst'rn  ltr-}il<i})fiyUa. 

In'cense-breathing  (-bretli'tng),  a.  Breathing  or 
•exhaling  inrrMi.-ie.     "  Incenxe-breathing  morn."        Gray. 

In-censed' (Tn-sensf),  a.     l.  Angered;  enraged. 

2.  ill'T.)  Rf presented  as  enraged,  as  any  wild  crea- 
t-ure  depii'tt-d  with  fire  issuing  from  mouth  and  eyes. 

In- cense 'ment  (tn-sSns'ment),  n.  Fury;  rage;  heat; 
exasperation;  as,  implacable  mcenjcme;;/.  Shak. 

In-cen'ser  (-sen'ser),  n .    One  wlio  instigates  or  incites. 

In-cen'sion  (Tn-sgn'shiin),  n,  [L.  incensio.  See  In- 
cense to  inflame.]  The  act  of  kindling,  or  the  state  of 
teing  kindlfd  or  on  fire.  Bacon. 

In-cen'sive  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  excite  or  provoke  ; 
inflammatory.  Barrow. 

In-cen'SOr  (-ser),  n.  [L.]  A  kindler  of  anger  or  en- 
unity  ;  an  inciter. 

In-cen'so-ry  (-so-rj? ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Incensories  (-rTz). 
^IXi.  incenjiOTiuni :  cf.  F.  encensoir.  See  '2d  Incense. 
and  cf.  Censer.]  The  vessel  in  whirh  incense  is  burned 
and  offered  ;  a  censer  ;  a  thurible.     \_R.'\  Evehin. 

In-cen'snr-a-ble  (-shiir-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-h  censurable :  cf.  F.  incnisurable.'\  Not  censurable. 
I)r.  T.  Divicjht.  —  In-cen'sur-a-bly,  adv. 

In-cen'ter  (-tSr),  n.  {Geom.)  The  center  of  the  circle 
inscribed  in  a  triangle. 


In-cen'tive  (Tn-*:Sn'ttv),  a.  [L.  incentivus,  from  incl- 
nerr  to  strikti  u))  or  set  the  tune ;  pref.  in-  -j-  cancre  to 
King.  Sec  Kncmant,  Chant.]  1  Inciting;  encouraging 
or  moving  ;  rousing  to  action  ;  titiniulativu. 

CompelL-ncy  in  the  mOBt  tnrentnt^  to  induntry.     Dr.  II,  More. 

2.  Serving  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire,     [/i,] 

Var{mct;i(iv.-Tvxi\ 
Proviilc,  pernicioui*  with  one  touch  of  fire.        Milton. 

In-cen'tlve,  71.  [L.  incc7ilivum.}  That  which  moves 
or  influcnrn.4  tint  mind,  (jr  npi:rat(!s  on  the  passionH  ;  that 
which  inciteH,  or  has  a  tendency  to  incite,  to  determina- 
tion or  action  ;  that  which  ]>rompts  to  good  or  ill ;  mo- 
tive ;  spur ;  as,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  desire  of 
promotion,  are  two  powerful  inccnliveti  to  action. 

The  yrL'ati?Mt  nI)btacIeK,  the  ;;reatcHt  tcirnrH  thiil  come  in  Iheir 
wfiy,  iiri-  HO  fai-  trdui  imikiim  thriii  quit  the  work  thry  had  higun, 
thii't  they  ruthcr  prove  inrtntivt's  to  them  tu  K"  »n  in  i(.       South. 

Syn.  — Mntivi- ;  spur;  stimulus;  incitement;  eiicour* 
agemt-nt ;  hiducetnent ;  influence. 

In-cen'Uve-ly.  adv.     Incitingly  ;  encouragingly. 

In-cep'tlon  (-hPp'sliGn),  n.  [L.  inceptio^  fr.  incipere 
to  begin  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  capere  to  take.     See  Capable.] 

1.  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  initiation.         Bacon. 
Marked  with  vivacity  of  i/ice^Jd'oH,  apathy  of  pruyrces,  and  pre- 

matureni-ba  of  decay.  Jiun  Ir. 

2.  Reception  ;  a  taking  in.     [7i.]  I*oe. 

In-Cep'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Beginning  ;  expressing  or  indi- 
cating beginning  ;  as,  an  iuicjifirr  prnpoaitiun  ;  an  inreji- 
tire  verb,  which  expresses  thi-  beLjinning  of  action;  — 
called  also  inchoative.  —  In-cep'tlve-ly,  adv. 

In-cep'tlve,  n.     An  inceptivo  word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

In-cep'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  beginner  ;  one  in  the 
rudiments.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  an  English  university.  Walton. 

In'cer-a'tion  (Tn'ser-a'shun),?!.  [L.  incerare  to  smear 
with  wax ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  cerare  to  wax,  fr.  crrii  wax  :  vi. 
F.  iuceratio7i.'\  The  act  of  smearing  or  covering  with 
wax.  />'.  Jonson. 

In-cer'a-llvo  (Tn-s6r'a-tTv),  a.  Cleaving  or  sticking 
like  wax.  Cotyrave. 

In-cer'tain  (Tn-ser'ttn),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  certain: 
cf.  F.  inct-r/ain,  L.  inccrtus.  See  Certain.]  Uncertain; 
doubtful;  unsteady.    [06i'.]  —  In-cer'tain-ly,  «</'■. 

Very  quostionahle  and  of  iitcertuin  trutli.     Sir  T.  Broivm'. 
In-cer'talu-ty  (-tj),  n.     Uncertainty.     \_Ohs.']     Shak. 
In-cer'tl-tUde  (-tl-tud),  n.     [Cf.  F.   incertitude,  LL. 
incertituilo,   fr.   L.  incertus.     See   Incertain.]     Uncer- 
tainty ;  doubtfulness  ;  doubt. 

The  viccrUtndr  and  instability  of  this  life.     Holland. 
lie  fails  .  .  .  from  mere  incertitude  or  irresolution.    /.  Taylor. 

11  In-cer'tum  C-tum),  a.  [L.]  Doubtful;  not  of  defi- 
nite form. 

Opu3  Incertum  (Anc.  Arrh.),  a  kind  of  masonry  em- 
ployed in  building  walls,  in  which  the  stones  were  not 
squared  nor  laid  in  courses  ;  rubblework. 

In-cea'sa-ble  (Tn-se.s'sa-b'l),a.  [L.  incessabilis  ;  pref. 
in-  ni^t  -|-  ces.sare  to  cease.]  Unceasing;  continual. 
lObs-l    Shel/on.—Jn-ceB'BSt-\)lY,  adv.     [06^.] 

In-ces'san-cy  (;-s</n-.sy),  ;;.  [From  Incessant.]  The 
quality  of  being  incessant ;  uuiutermitted  continuance  ; 
unceasingness.  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

In-ces'sant  (-sant),  a.     [L.  incessa7is,  -otitis ;   pref. 
in-  not  -J-  cessare  to  cease  :  cf.  F.  incessant.   See  Cease.] 
Continuing  or  following  without   interruption ;  unceas- 
ing ;    unintermitted  ;    uninterrupted  ;  continual ;  a.s,   in- 
cessant rains  ;  incessant  clamors  ;  incessant  pain,  etc. 
Against  the  castle  gate. 
.  .  .  Which  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate, 
They  batter'd  day  and  night  and  entrance  did  await.  Sj>rns:er. 

Syn.  —  Unceasing  ;  uninterrupted  ;  imintermitted  ;  un- 
remitting :  ceaseless .  continual ;  constant ;  perpetual 

In-ces'sant-ly,  adv.  Unceasingly  ;  continually.  Shak. 

In-Ces'sion  (In-sSsh'tin),   71.     [L.  incedet'e,  incessum, 

to  walk.]     Motion  on  foot ;  progress  iu  walking.     [Oij.] 

The  uicession  or  local  motion  of  animals.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'cest  (Tn'sSst),  71.  [F.  inceste,  L.  incesliun  michas- 
tity,  incest,  fr.  inccstus  unchaste  ;  pref.  /»■  not  -J-  cuytus 
chaste.  See  Chaste.]  The  crime  of  cohabitation  or  sex- 
ual commerce  between  persons  related  within  the  degrees 
wherein  marriage  is  prohibited  by  law.  Shak. 

Spiritual  Incest.  (Eccl.  Law)  (a)  The  crime  of  cohabita- 
tion committed  between  persons  who  have  a  spiritual 
alliance  by  me.ins  of  baptism  or  confirmation.  (6)  The 
act  of  a  vicar,  or  other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  bene- 
fices, the  one  depending  on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

In-ces'tU-OUS  (Tn-sSs'tii-us  ;  135),  a.  [L.  incesfuosus  : 
cf.  F.  i/icestueur.']  Guilty  of  incest;  involving,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  crime  of  incest ;  as,  an  incestuous  person 
or  connection.  Shak. 

E'er  ynii  reach  to  this  incei^fiiotn  love. 
You  iiinst  ilivine  and  huiiiaii  ri::hts  remove.     Dri/den. 

—  In-ces'tu-ous-ly,  odv.  —  In-ces'tu-ous-ness,  n. 

Inch  (inch),  n.  [C4ael.  inis.'\  An  island; — often 
used  in  the  names  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, as  in  Inrhcohn,  J'nchkt-ith,  etc.     IScot-l 

Inch,  n.  [OE.  inche,  unche,  AS.  ynce,  L.  vncia.  the 
twelfth  part,  inch,  ounce.  See  Ounce  a  weight.]  1.  A 
measure  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  commonly 
subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  etc., 
as  among  mechanics.  It  was  also  formerly  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  called  lines^  and  originally  into  three  parts, 
called  barleycorns,  its  length  being  supposed  to  liave 
been  determined  from  three  grains  of  barley  placed  end 
to  end  Iengthwi.se.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  :\.  prime 
{'),  composed  of  twelve  seconds  {"),  as  in  the  duodecimal 
system  of  arithmetic. 

12  seconds  ('■')  make  1  inch  or  prime.  12  nicAes  or  primes  (') 
make  1  foot.  B.  Gnenleaj. 

C^^  The  meter,  the  accepted  scientific  standard  of 
length,  etiuals  .'ill. IJT  inches  ;  the  inch  is  equal  to  2.54  cen- 
timeters.   See  Metric  system,  and  Meter. 


2,  A  flmall  distance  or  degree,  whether  of  time  op 
space  ;  hence,  a  criti<:al  moment. 

It.ldainL-,  I  think  we  wutch<il  y<ju  at  on  mrh.  Shak. 
By  Inches,  by  hlow  dcgrecH,  graxlually,—  Inch  of  cuidU. 
Bee  under  Canhle.  —  Inchea  of  preBnoro,  UHually,  the  preu- 
Bum  indicated  by  no  many  iiirfieM  of  a  meriiiry  rolunin, 
UH  on  a  .^teiini  garigf.  Inch  of  wat^r.  Se,- uii-br  Wateb- 
-  Miners'  inch  U/t/dnuil,r  Afu<ii>-r,  ii  unil.  l-.r  the  meaft- 
urenii-nl  ol  Mater.    Hen  Jni  h  oj  wad  j ,  under  Waieu. 

Inch  (IncJi),  r.  t,  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Inched  (Tncht) ;  p. 
pr.  iV  vb.  n.  Inching.]  1.  To  drive  by  iuchea,  or  limaU 
degrees,    lli.} 

IlepetB  too  far  into  the  ftoldier**  grace 
And  itichc^  out  my  mutter.  Dryden. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inchcfl  ;  to  give  sparingly.    [Ii.'\ 
Inch,  V.  i.    To  advance  or  retire  by  inches  or  uiiiall 
degrees  j  to  move  slowly. 

Witli  nlow  j)ace«  measures  back  tlic  field, 

And  inch's  to  the  wallu.  Dryden. 

Inch,  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any  dimension,  whether 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness ;  —  used  in  composition ;  aa, 
a  iwo-inch  cable  ;  a  four-i7ic/t  plank. 
Inch  stnlT,  boards,  etc.,  sawed  one  inch  thick. 

In-cham'ber  (Tn-chiim'ber),  v.  t.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Is- 
CHAMBERED  (-l.erdj ;  2>'  pT.  &  rb.  n.  Lnchamuerino.] 
[I'ref.  in-  in  -j-  chamber:  cf.  OK.  etichantbrer.']  To  lodge 
in  a  (  hamber.     [/.'.]  Sherwood, 

In-change'a-bil'1-ty  (Tn-chanj'ii-bll'TL-ty),  n.  Un- 
cliangeableneHH.     {^Ghs.']  KenHck. 

In-chant'  (Tn-diilnt'j,  ;•.  i.    Bee  Enchant. 

In-char'1-ta-ble  (Tn-char'I-ti-b'lj,  a.  [Cf.  F.  iwr/mr- 
iluhU-.A    Uneharitable ;  unfeeling.    [0/>j.]  Shak. 

In-char'l-ty  (-tj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inchariie,']  "Want  of 
eb;irity.     [Ob.s:']  Evelyn. 

In-chase'  (Tn-chas'),  v.  t.    See  Enchase. 

In-chas'tity  (Tn-chas'tT-tf),  n.  [Pref.  iiu  not  -f- 
cha.-ifi/y  :  cf.  F.  inchastete.']    Unchastity.   [06j.]  Milton. 

Inched  (Tnclit),  a.  Having  or  measuring  (so  many) 
inehes  ;  an.  a  Umr-inched  bridge.  Shak. 

In-chest'  (Tn-che.st'),  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  chest. 

Inchl'pln  (incliT-iiTn),  «.     See  Inchpin. 

Inch'meal'  (-uiel'),  n.  [See  Meal  a  part,  and  cf. 
Piecemeal.]     A  piece  an  incli  long. 

By   inchmeal,  by  small  degrees ;  by  inches.  Shak. 

l^ch'meal',  adv.     Little  by  little  ;  gradually. 

In'cho-ate  (Tn'ku-Ht),  a.  [L.  itichoatus,  better  incoha- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  incohare  to  begin.]  Recently,  or  just,  be- 
gun ;  beginning;  incipient;  partially  but  not  fully  in 
existence  or  operation  ;  existing  in  its  elements;  incom- 
plete. —  In'cho-ate-Iy,  adv. 

Neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  eubetance  inchoate.    Kaleijjh. 

In'chO-ate  (-atl,  ?'.  ^_To  begin.   [Oi.?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

In'cho-a^Uon  (Tn'kfi-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  inchoatio,  inco- 
hatio.']    Act  of  beginning  ;  commencement ;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  bome  of  those  arts,  in  those  parts,  would 
be  looked  on  na  the  first  inehoalivn  of  them.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

It  is  now  in  act'-al  progress,  from  tlie  rudest  inchoation  to  the 
nifi^t  elabornte  finishing.  J.  Taylor. 

In-cho'a-tive  (in-ko'a-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  inchoativus, 
i7icohativus :  cf.  F.  inchoati/.']  Expressing  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  begiiniing  ;  inceptive  ;  as,  an  i?>choaiive  verb. 
"  Some  i7ichoative  or  imperfect  rays."  W.  Montagu.  •— 
71.     An  inchoative  verb.     See  Inceptive. 

Inch'pin  (Tnch'pTn),  n.  [Written  also  incJiipin^ 
i7tche-pinne,  inne-pinne."}  [Cf.  Gael,  inne,  itniidh^ 
bowel,  entrail.]      The  sweetbread  of  a  deer.      Cotgrave. 

Inch'worm^  (-wQrmO,  n.  {Zool.)  The  larva  of  any 
geometiid  motli.     See  Geometrid. 

In-cic'U-ra-hle  (In-sTk'iS-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  incicur  not 
tame  ;  pref.  iti-  not  -f  cicur  tame.]     Untamable.     [/?.] 

In-clde'  (Tn-sid'),  V.  t.  [L.  incidere  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f- 
caedei-e  to  cut.  See  Concise,  and  cf.  Incise.]  To  cut ; 
to  separate  and  remove  ;  to  resolve  or  break  up,  as  by 
medicines.     [0/j5.]  Arbuthnof.  „ 

In'cl-dence  (Tn'sT-deus).  n.  [Cf. 
F.  incid€7ice.]  1.  A  falling  on  or 
upon  ;  an  incident ;  an  event. 
lObs.l  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  (Physics)  The  direction  in 
which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light  or 
heat,  falls  on  any  surface. 

In  eqtial  tnrideures  there  is  a  consid- 
erable inequality  ol  refractions. 

Sir  I.  JWiftoH. 

An^le  of  Incidence,  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light,  or 
tlie  hue  of  incidence  of  a  body,  falling  on  any  surface, 
makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  surface  ;  also  for- 
merly, the  complement  of  this  angle.  —  Line  of  incidence, 
the  line  in  the  direction  of  which  a  surface  is  struck  by 
a  body,  ray  of  light,  and  tlie  like. 

In'cl-den-cy  (-d'?n-sy),  n.     Incidence.     [065.]     Shak. 

In'cl-dent  (-dt-nt),  a,  [L.  inddens,  -etitis,  p.  pr.  of 
incidere  to  fall  into  or  upon ;  pref,  in-  in,  on  -f-  cadere 
to  fall:  cf.  F.  iticidrnt.  See  Cadence.]  1.  Falling  or 
striking  upon,  as  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface. 

2.  Coming  or  happening  accidentally ;  not  in  the 
usual  course  of  things ;  not  in  connection  with  the  main 
design;  not  according  to  expectation;  casual;  fortui- 
tous. 

As  the  ordinarv  course  of  common  affairs  is  disposed  of  by 
ponerat  laws,  fco'hkewise  men's  rarer  incident  necessities  and 
utilities  should  be  with  special  equity  considered.  Itooker. 

3.  Liable  to  happen  ;  apt  to  occur;  befalling;  hence, 
naturally  happening  or  appertaining. 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life.  Milton. 

The  studies  incident  to  his  profession.        MiUcard. 

4.  (Law)  Dependent  upon,  or  appertaining  to,  an- 
other thing,  called  the  pT^ndpal. 

Incident  proposition  Honied,  a  proposition  subordinate 
to  .another,  and  introduced  by  7rhOy  ichich,  ichose,  irAom, 
etc.  :  as,  Julius,  whose  surnattie  icas  C'csar,  overcaone 
Pompey.  /.  Watts. 

In'cl-dent,  n.  [Cf.  F.  incident.']  1.  That  which  falls 
out  or  takes  place  ;  an  event ;  casualty ;  occurrence. 
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2.  That  wliich  happens  aside  from  the  main  design  ;  an 
accidental  or  subordinate  action  or  event. 

So  person,  no  mcu/tnt,  in  Q  play  but  must  lie  of  use  to  carry 
on  the  main  dcsij^n.  Dri/iitit, 

3.  (Law)  Sometliing  appertaining  to,  passing  with,  or 
depending  on,  another,  called  tlie  principal.        Tomlins. 

Syn.  —  Circumstance  ;  event ;  fact ;  adventure  ;  con- 
tingency ;  chance  ;  accident ;  casualty.    See  Event. 

In'cl-den'tal  (Tn^sT-dSn'tal),  a.  Happening,  as  an 
occasional  event,  without  regularity  ;  coming  witliout 
design ;  casual ;  accidental ;  hence,  not  of  prime  con- 
cern ;  subordinate  ;  collateral ;  as,  an  inciitenial  conver- 
sation ;  an  incidental  occurrence;  incidental  expenses. 

By  some,  religious  duties  .  .  .  appear  to  be  regarded  ...  as 
an  i/t'-idenfal  business.  Jicyirrs. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;    casual ;    fortuitous  ;   contingent ; 
chance  ;  accessory  ;  collateral.    See  Accidental. 
—  In-cl-den'tal-ly,  adv.  —  In'cl-den'tal-ness,  n. 

I  treat  either  purposely  or  inci'ftnfafh/  of  colors.    Boyle. 
In^'cl-den'talt  71.     An  incident;  that  which  is  inciden- 
tal ;  esp.,  in  the  plural,  an  aggregate  of  subordinate  or 
incidental  items  not  particularized ;  as,  the  expense  of 
tuition  and  incidentals.  Pope. 

In'cl-dent-ly  (Tn'si-dent-ly),  rr(?r.  Incidentally.  [Obs.^ 
In-cin'er-a-ble  {Tn-sTu'er-a-b*l),  a.     Capable  of  being 
incinerated  or  reduced  to  asbes.  Sir  T.  Brou-ue. 

In-cln^er-ate  (tn-sTu'er-St),  (7.  [LL.  incineratuSy  p. 
p.  of  incinerare  to  incinerate  ;  L.  pref.  in-  in  -f-  ciniSy 
cineris^  ashes.}  Reduced  to  ashes  by  burning;  tlior- 
oughly  consumed.     [Oi^.]  Bacon. 

In-cin'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incinerated 
(•a'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Incineratino  (-a'ttng).]  To 
burn  to  ashes  ;  to  consume  ;  to  burn.  Bacon. 

It  19  the  lire  only  that  incinerates  bodies.         Boijh-. 
In-Cln^er-a^tlon  (-a'shun),  ?;.    [LL.  incineratio  :  cf.  F. 
incineration.'^     Tlie  act  of  incinerating,  or  the  state  of 
being  incinerated ;  cremation. 
The  phenix  kind. 
Of  whose  iticiiierarmn. 
There  riseth  a  new  creation.  SKelton. 

In-clp'1-ence  (-sTpl-*?us),  { ».    [ll.  i/icipientia.^  Be- 
In-cip'I-en-cy  (-en-sj),       j    ginning;  commencement; 

incipient  state. 

In-clp'l-ent  (-cnt),  a.  [L.  incipiens^  p.  pr.  of  ineiperc 
to  begin.  See  Inception.]  Bfgiiniing  to  be,  or  to  show 
itself  ;  commencing  ;  imtial ;  a.s,  th^  incipient  stage  of  a 
fever  ;  incipient  light  of  day.  —  In-clp'I-ent-ly,  adv. 

In-Clr'cle  (In-ser'k'l),  V.  t.     See  Encircle. 

In-cir'clet  (-kl5t),  n.  [Cf.  Encirclet.]  A  small  cir- 
cle.    lOhs.-^  SirP.Sidnci/ 

In-Cir'CUm-SCrip'ti-ble  (-kum-skrTp'tT-b"l),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  not  -\-  circumscripdble  :  cf.  LL.  incircuniscriptibih.t.^ 
Incapable  of  being  circumscribed  or  limited.      Cranmer. 

In-clrcum-scrip'tion  (-slmn),  n.  Condition  or  qual- 
ity of  \»-m^  iiiriniiirh^riiptible  or  limitless.   Jer.  Tatjnr. 

In-Cir'CUm-spect    (In-ser'kum-spela),    a.     [Pref, 
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not -J- ^Z/r'/z/^.^yvV.]    Xot  circumspect;  heedless;  care- 
less ;  i-ecklHss  ;  impolitic.  Tyndiilp 

In-cir'CUm-speo'tlon  (-spSs'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im-tr- 
coii.yieclion.'}     Want  of  circumspection.     Sir  T.  Bniwni: 

In-olse'  (lu-slz'),  r.  t.  {imp.  &.  p.p.  IxciSED  (-sizil') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  IxcislXG.]  [L.  incisus,  p.  p.  of  inciitere 
to  incise :  cf.  F.  incixer.  See  Incide.]  1.  To  cut  in  or 
into  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave. 

I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  iiici.-^t:  T.  Carat: 

2.  To  cut,  gash,  or  wound  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
to  cut  off. 

In-clsed'  (Tn-slzd'),  a.     1.  Cut   in; 
carved ;  engraved. 

2.  (Bot.)    Having   deep    and    sharp 
notches,  as  a  leaf  or  a  petal. 

In-cise'Iy  (In-si6'15-),  aJr.     In  an 
incised  manner. 

In-ol'slon  (In-sTzh'un),  n.     [L.   in- 
cisio :    cf.   F.    incision.     See    Incise.] 

1.  The  act  of  incising,  or  cutting 
into  a  substance.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incis- 
ing ;  the  separation  of  tlie  parts  of  any  substance  made 
by  a  cutting  or  pointed  instrument ;  a  cut ;  a  gash. 

3.  Separation  or  solution  of  viscid  matter  by  medi- 
cine-s.     yOhs.l 

In-cl'slve  (rn-si'sTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  inrisif.]     1.  Having 
the  quality  of  incising,  cutting,  or  penetrating,  as  with  a 
sharp  instrument;  cutting;   lienco,  sliarp;  acute;  sar- 
castic; biting.     "  An  incisive,  high  voice."        G.  Eliot. 
And  her  nirisire  smile  accrediting 
That  treason  of  false  witness  in  my  blush.     .V/-jt.  Jirowuiny. 

2.  (.4nit.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  incisors;  incisor; 
as,  the  mn.-iivfi  hones,  the  premaxillaries. 

In-cl'8or{In-8i'zSr;  UTT),  n.  [NL.]  (.-Inn/.)  One  of 
the  teeth  in  front  of  the  canines  in  either  jaw ;  an  inci- 
sive tooth.    See  Tooth. 

In-cl'sor,  a.  Ad.apted  for  cutting;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  incisors;  incisive;  as,  the  incisor  nerve;  an  in- 
cisor foramen  ;  an  inri.tor  tooth. 

In-cl'SO-ry  (Tn-«i'»«-rJ),  n.  Having  the  quality  of  cut- 
ting; incisor;  incisive. 

,  In-cls'uro  (In-srzh'iSr;  277),  n.    [L.  incisura :  cf.  F. 
iiicMHir,]     A  cut ;  an  inci.iion  :  a  gash.  Derham. 

In-Clt'ant  (In-si'tmit),  a.  [L.  incilnns,  -imlis,  p.  pr. 
Dlu,r,l,irr.     See  IsciTE.]     Inciting ;  stimulating. 

In-cltant,  ».  Th.at  which  incites;  an  inciting  agent 
orc.au,e;  ;i  stimulant.  /?.  I)„rwin. 

In'cl-ta'tlon  (tn'sI-ta'shDn),  n.  [L.  mcimtio :  cf.  F. 
inr.lohon.]     1.  The  act  of  inciting  or  moving  to  action. 

^.  I  hat  which  incites  to  action;  that  which  rouses  or 
prompts;  incitement;  motive;  incentive. 

The  nohlcHt  inciftiliuri  to  honent  attempts.        Taller. 

In-Clt'a^tlTe  (In-«T't4-trv),  n.  A  provocative  ,  an  incl- 
t«nt ;  a  Btiniulant.     [/J.]  Jervas. 


In-Clte'  (Tn-sif),  !'.  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ikcited  (-si'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  I.ncitino.]  [L.  incitare  ;  pref.  in-  in  + 
ci(<;rc  to  rouse,  stir  up:  cf.  F.  inciter.  See  Cite.]  To 
move  to  action ;  to  stir  up ;  to  rouse ;  to  spur  or  urge  on. 

.\ntiochus,  when  he  inciU'l  Prusins  to  join  in  war,  set  before 

nim  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Jlitfui. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  tnctt.-  .^Imtc. 

Sy"-  —  Excite;  stimulate;  instig.ate ;  spur;  goad; 
arouse ;  move ;  urge ;  rouse  ;  provoke ;  eucounage  ; 
prompt ;  animate.    See  Excite. 

In-clte'ment  (in-sifmcnt),  n.     [Cf.  F.   incitement.] 

1.  The  act  of  incitiug. 

2.  That  which  incites  the  mind,  or  moves  to  action  ; 
motive  ;  incentive ;  impulse.  Burke. 

Krom  the  long  records  of  a  distant  age, 

Derive  inciti^uitnls  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pi>j,e. 

Syn. —  Motive;  incentive;  spur;  stimulus;  impulse; 
encouragement. 

In-clt'er  (In-sit'er),  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  in- 
cites. 

In-clt'lng-ly,  mh:     So  as  to  incite  or  stimulate. 

In-Cl'tO-mO'tor  (In-si'to-mS'ter),  n.  [L.  incitns  in- 
cited +  E.  motor.']  {P/njsiol.)  Inciting  to  motion;  — 
applied  to  that  action  which,  in  the  case  of  muscular 
motion,  commences  in  the  nerve  centers,  and  excites  the 
muscles  to  contraction.     Opposed  to  eicito-motor. 

In-ci'tO-mO'tO-iy  (-mo'tS-rJ),  «.  (Physiol.)  Incito- 
motor. 

In-civ'll  (in-sTvTl),  a.  [L.  incivilis  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f 
cirilis  civil :  cf.  F.  inciril.]  Uncivil ;  rude.  \_Ohs.]  S/iah. 

In'ci-vil'1-ty  (In'sI-vIlT-ty ),  n. ; pt.  iNcrviLiTiEs  (-tiz). 
[L.  uicivilitas  :  cf.  F.  inciril, te.]  1.  The  qmality  or  state 
of  being  uncivil;  want  of  courtesy  ;  rudeness  of  manner; 
impoliteness.  ShaL     Tillotson. 

2.  Auy  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding, 
l-'ncomely  jests,  loud  talking  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil  ac- 
count, are  culled  Indecencies  and  incirililu^i.  Jer.  Tnijtor. 

3.  Want  of  civilization  ;  a  state  of  rudeness  or  barba- 
"S'U.     [R.]  Sir  W.  r.aleigh. 

Syn.  —  Impoliteness ;  iincourteousness ;  unmannerli- 
ness  ;  disrespect ;  rudeness ;  discourtesy. 

In-CiV  l-ll-za'tlon  (In-sIv'I-lT-za'shun),  1).  [Pref.  ?'j!- 
not  -I-  cirili:ntion.2  The  state  of  being  uncivilized ; 
want  of  civilization  ;  barbarism. 

In-OiV'U-ly(In-.sIv'il-ly ),«,/,..  Uncivilly.  {Obs.]  Shak. 

In-ClV'lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [Pref.  ?«-  not  -f-  cirisin  :  cf. 
F.  incirismc]  Want  of  civisni ;  want  of  patriotism  or 
love  to  one's  country ;  unfriendliness  to  one's  state  or 
government.    [/.■.]  Mdcaulay. 

In'Cla-ma'tiOn  (in'kU-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  inchimnti'o. 
See  1st  In-,  and  Claiji.]  Exclamation.    [Vbs.]  Bp.  Halt. 

In-Clasp'  (in-klaspO,  r.  t.  [Pref.  i).-  in  —  cla.y,.  Cf. 
Enclasp,]  To  clasp  within  ;  to  hold  fast  to  ;  to  embrace 
or  encircle.     [Written  also  enclasp.] 

The  flattering  ivv  who  did  ever  see 

Jnctasjj  the  huge  trunk  of  an  aged  tree.    F.  Semniiont. 

In-clan'dent  (-kla'dcnt),  a.     Not  closing  or  thuttiug. 

In'cla-va'ted  (In'kla-va'tBil),  a.  [LL.  inclaratus  ;  L. 
pref.  in-  in  ~i-cliirare  to  fasten  with  nails,  fr.  clams 
nail.]     Set ;  fast ;  fixed.  llr.  John  Smith. 

In-clave'  (In-klav'),   a.     [See  Inclavated.]     (Her.) 
Resembling  a  series  of  dovetails ;  — 
said  of  a  line  of  division,  such  as  the 
border  of  an  ordinary. 

In'Cle  (In'k'l), )(.  'Same  as  Inkle. 

In-clem'en-cy    (Tn-kl5m'f  n-sj ), 
n. ;  pi.  Incle.mekcies  (-sTz).    [L.  in- 
clementia  :  cf.  F.  inclemenre.]    1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inclement ;  want  of  clemency  ;  want  of  mildness  of 
temper ;  unmercif ulncss ;  severity. 

The  inctcnteiin/  of  the  late  pope.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Physical  severity  or  harshness  (commonly  in  respect 
to  the  elements  or  weather);  roughness;  stormiucss ; 
rigor;  severe  cold,  wind,  rain,  or  snow. 

The  mcleiiicncics  of  morning  air.  Pope. 

The  rude  inrlminir^/  of  wintr.v  skiea.         Cowiwr. 

Syn.  — Harshness;  severity;  cruelty;  rigor;  rough- 
ness ;  stormmess ;  boisterousness. 

In-clem'ent  (Tu-klEm'cnt),  a.  [l.  inclemens;  pref. 
m-  not  -f  Clemens  mild  :  cf.  F.  inclement.  See  Clem- 
ent.] 1.  Not  clement;  destitute  of  a  mild  and  kind 
temper;  void  of  tenderness  ;  unmerciful;  severe  ;  harsh. 

2.  Physically  severe  or  harsh  {generally  restricted  to 

the  elements  or  weather) ;  rough  ;  boisterous ;  stormy ; 

rigorously  cold,  etc. ;  as,  inclement  weather.       Coicper. 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  the  tnclewcu  sky.      Pope. 

Teach  us  further  hv  what  means  to  shun 

The  ntckriiciil  seasons,  rain,  ice.  hail,  and  snow  '.  Jtilton. 

In-clem'ent-ly,  adv.     In  an  inclement  manner. 

In-clin'a-ble  (In-kliu'il-b'l),  a.  [L.  inclinabilis.  See 
Incline.]     1.  Leaning  ;  tending. 

Likely  and  tiirlaiahli-  to  fall.  firtitl-i/. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  of  will  or  feeling ;  leaning  in 
disposition  i  di.sposed  ;  prepense ;  as,  a  mind  inclinable 
to  truth. 

Whatsoever  other  sins  he  may  bcine^nrrhfe  to.        South. 
The  very  constitution  of  u  multitude  is  not  so  tnch'naht,-  to 


A  Fess  Incline 
both  sides. 


INCLOUD 

5.  A  leaning  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  feelings,  prefer- 
ences, or  will ;  propeiLsity  ;  a  disposition  more  favorabla 
to  one  thing  than  to  another  ;  favor  ;  desire  ;  love. 

A  mere  •ncliiiatioi,  to  a  ining  is  not  properly  a  wilhng  of  that 

""'  T,        J  ■'■■"""'• 

How  dost  thou  find  the  ittelinafion  of  the  people  ?    Sliak. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  loved  or  admired.  .S'i>  U'.  Temple. 

7.  (Phnrm.)  Decantation,  or  tipping  for  pouring. 
IncUnatlon  compass,  an  inclinometer.  —  IncUaatloD  of  ao 

orbit(.b//<m.i,  the  angle  which  the  orbit  makes  v^■ith  the 
ecllptu^  -  Incknation  of  the  needle.   See  Dip  of  the  needle. 

Syn. -Bent;  tendency;  proneness;  bias;  proclivity 
propensity  ;  prepossession  ;  predilection  ;  attai  luneiit 
desire  ;  atlection  ;  love.    See  feENT,  and  cf!  Disposition. 

In-Clin'a-tO-ry  (In-klin'a-tS-rJ- ;  277),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  leaiiiug  or  inclining  ;  as,  the  inclinatorii  needle. 
-  In-Clln'a-tO-ri-ly  (-rl-lj),  adr.  Sir  r.  Browne 
,  ,V?''i^®'  ^'"-^1"'').  '■•  '  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inclined 
(-kliud') ;  p.  pr.  A-  ib.  n.  Inclining.]  [OK.  inclinen,  en- 
clinen,  OF.  enchner,  incliner,  F.  iucliner,  L.  inrlinare ; 
pref.  !«-  iu  4-  clinare  to  bend,  incline  ;  akin  to  E.  lean. 
See  Lean  to  incline.]  1.  To  deviate  from  a  line,  direc- 
tion, or  course,  toward  an  object ;  to  lean  ;  to  tend  ;  as, 
converging  lines  i7iclinc  tow.ard  each  other;  a  road  in- 
clines to  the  north  or  south. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  lean  or  tend,  in  an  intellectual  or  moral 
sense  ;  to  favor  an  opinion,  a  course  of  conduct,  or  a  per- 
son ;  to  have  a  propensity  or  inclination  ;  to  be  disposed. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  Juilaef  ix.  tl. 

Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 

In  both  the  scales,  and  each  niclines  to  peace.      Parnell. 

3.  To  bow  ;  to  incline  the  head.  Chaucer. 

Syn.— To  lean;  slope;  slant;  tend;  bend. 

In-cUne',  v.  I.  1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line,  po- 
sition, or  direction  ;  to  give  a  leaning,  bend,  or  tlope  to ; 
as,  incline  the  column  or  post  to  the  east ;  incline  your 
head  to  the  right. 

Inclijie  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear.    /s.  xxxvii.  17. 

2.  To  impart  a  tendency  or  propensity  to,  as  to  the 
will  or  affections ;  to  turn  ;  to  dispose  ;  to  iutluence. 

Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.    Ps.  cxix.  m. 
Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.     Bwik  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow ;  as,  to  incline 
the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  reverence  or  civility. 

With  due  respect  my  body  I  niclined.  Dn/den.. 

In-cllne',  n.  An  inclined  plane  ;  an  ascent  or  descent  v 
a  grade  or  gr.^dient  :  a  slope. 

In-clined'  l  In-klind'),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  leaning 
or  t.  iidiu.  y  towards,  or  away  from,  a  thing;  disposed  or 
moved  by  wish,  desire,  or  judgment ;  as,  a  man  inclined 
to  virtue.     "  Each  pensively /;;c/i'7ie'f."  Conper. 

2.  (Math.)  Making  an  angle  with  some  line  or  plane; 
—  said  of  a  line  or  plane. 

3.  (Bot.)  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  position,  or 
into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side  uppermost. 

Inclined  plane.  (Jlech.)  (a) 
A  plane  that  makes  an  ob- 
lique angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  ;  a  sloping  plane. 
When  used  to  produce  pres- 
sure, or  as  a  means  of  mov-  a.- 
iiig  bodies,  it  is  one  of  the 
iiieehanical  powers,  so  called. 
''>iRailroad &  Canal)  An iu- 
'  lined  portion  of  track,  on  which  trains  or  boats  are  raised 
ur  lowered  from  one  level  to  another. 


/'  Inclined  Plane.    iJJi 
Height,    .i/i  Base. 


»  to  destrnv. 


Pulle, 


In-clln'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inclinalile  ;  inclin.ition. 

In'cU-na'tlon  (Tn'kll-na'shunl,  n.  [L.  inclinatio: 
cf.  F.  inclination.]  1.  The  act  of  iuclinhlg,  or  state  of 
being  inclined  ;  a  leaning  ;  as,  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

2.  A  direction  or  tendency  from  the  trim  vertical  or 
horizontal  direction  ;  as,  tlie  inclination  of  a  column,  or 
of  a  road  bed. 

3.  A  tendency  towards  another  body  or  point. 

4.  (Geom.)  The  angle  made  by  two  linos  or  planes ;  as, 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the 
pbiie  of  the  ecliptic  is  about  23°  28' ;  the  inclinalion  of 
two  rays  of  light. 


ale,   senSte,    cftre,    ftm,    Urm,    lisk,    flmzl,    f^U ;    jive,    event, 


In-Clln'er  (In-klin'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
clines ;  specifically,  an  inclined  dial. 

In-clln'lng:,  a.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Inclined.  3. 

In-cUu'lng,  n.     1.  Inclination ;  disposition. 

I  In  tlie  first  inclinhifj  towards  sleep.  Ptirke. 

2.  Party  or  side  chosen  ;  a  following. 

Both  you  of  my  tnchninfi.  and  the  rest.  .Sliftk. 

In'cU-nom'e-ter  (In'kll-niSm'e-ter),  II.  [Tncline  -f- 
-metcr.]  (Magnetism)  An  apparatus  to  determine  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon; — called  also  inclination  co7npass,  auii  dip 
circle. 

In-cUp'  (In-kllp'),  1'.  (.    To  clasp ;  to  inclose. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  i?ich;)S.  .^hnk. 

In-Clols'ter  (lu-klois'ler),  r.  I.  [PreL  in-  in  -f-  clois- 
ter: cf.  F.  encloitrer.  Cf.  Encloister.]  To  confine  aa 
in  a  cloister  ;  to  cloister.  Lovelace, 

In-Close'  (In-kioz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inclosed 
(-klSzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inclosing.]  [See  Enclose,  and 
cf.  Include.]  [Written  also  enc/ow.]  1.  To  surround  ; 
to  shut  in  ;  to  confine  on  all  sides;  to  include  ;  to  shut 
up  ;  to  encompass;  as,  to  inclose  a  fort  or  an  armv  with 
troops ;  to  inclose  a  town  with  walls. 

How  many  evils  have  trtclofcd  nic  round  I       MiUon. 

2.  To  put  within  a  case,  envelope,  or  the  like  ;  to  fold 
(a  tiling)  within  another  or  into  the  same  parcel ;  as,  to 
inclose  a  letter  or  a  bank  note. 

The  nichncd  copii  s  of  the  treaty.    .?(r  fl'.  Temple. 

3.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence  ;  as^ 
to  ■inclo.'ie  Iniuls.  Blackslone. 

4.  To  put  into  harness  ;  tobames,«.     [Obs,] 
They  went  to  coach  and  their  Inirsc  melnne.     Chnnman. 

In-clOS'er  (-kloz'er),  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
closes ;  one  who  fences  off  land  from  common  grounds. 

In-ClO'sure  {ru-klo'zhiir;  135),  n.  [See  Inclose,  En- 
closuue.]  [Written  also  c»(7fMii;r.]  1.  The  act  of  iiiclos. 
iiig  ;  the  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up,  or  encompassed  ; 
the  Ki'paratiiin  of  land  from  common  ground  by  a  fence. 

2.^  "rhat  which  is  inclosed  or  jdaced  within  something; 
a  thing  contained  ;  n  spaco  inclosed  or  fenced  up. 
Within  the  Inelnture  there  was  a  great  fltore  of  houses,    llaklwjt. 

3.  That  w  liich  Incloses  ;  a  barrier  or  fence. 

Hrraking  our  luclosurea  every  mom.     IT.  Tlrowne. 

In-cloud'  (Tn-klond'),  v,  t.  To  envelop  as  in  clouds  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Milton^ 
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In-Clude'  (In-klii.I'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IKCLFDED  ; 
p.  Iir.  &  rb.  n.  iKiLUUmo.]  [L.  ineliiilire,  im/usiiin; 
I'l-i-f.  in-  in  +  claiulcre  to  shut.  See  Close,  and  cl".  Kn- 
CLOSE.J  1.  To  oonliue  witliin  ;  to  lioM  ;  to  oontlin  ;  to 
Hlmt  up;  to  inclose;  as,  the  Hliell  of  a  luit  iitclutlcs  tlio 
kernel ;  a  pearl  is  inctiutcd  in  a  shell. 

2.  To  comprehend  or  comprise,  as  a  genus  the  species, 
the  whole  a  part,  an  argument  or  reason  the  inference  ; 
to  contain;  to  embrace;  as,  this  volume  of  Shakespeare 
includes  his  sonnets;  he  was  iiuhulrd  in  tlie  invitation 
to  the  family;  to  and  incUtdiiiij  p;ige  twenty-live. 

The  whole  itirliulcd  niw.  Ins  jmrjxjsed  jjrey.      Milton. 
The  loss  of  Buch  a  lord  iiitludcfi  a][  hurni.  Uliuk. 

3.  To  conclude  ;  to  end  ;  to  terminate.     [04j.] 

Come.  let  ub;;ii  ;  we  will  inrlmU'  nil  jin-8 
With  triumiihs,  inirtli,  uliil  rare  sulfliiiuty.         Sliuk. 
Syii.  —  To  contain;  inclose;  comprise;  comprehend; 
emljrace ;  involve. 
In-clud'ed  (In-kliid'ed),  n.     Inclosed  ;  confined. 
Included  atamena  t/lol.),   surli  as  are  shorter  than  tho 
lloral  envelopes,  or  are  concealed  within  them. 
In-ClUd'1-ble  (-I-b'l),  n.     Capable  of  being  included. 
II  In-clu'sa  (In-klu'si),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  £.  inrtusiis, 
p.  p.  of  incliidere  to  shut  in.]     (ZuM.)  A  tribe  of  bivalve 
inolluaks,  characterized  by  tlui  closed  state  of  the  man- 
tle which  envelops  tho  body.    Tho  ship  borer  (Teredo 
navalis)  is  an  example. 

In-clu'slon  (lu-klu'zhun),  ti.  [h.  incliisio:  cf.  P.  in- 
clusion. See  Include.]  1.  The  act  of  including,  or  the 
state  of  being  included  ;  limitation  ;  restriction  ;  as,  the 
lines  of />;r/».^/ott  of  Itis  policy.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  {Milt.)  A  foreign  substance,  either  litpiid  or  solid, 
usually  of  minute  size,  inclosed  in  the  m.a.ss  of  a  mineral. 
In-olu'slve  (lu-klu'slv),  rt.    [Cf.  K.  incdwi/.]    1.  In- 
closing ;  encircling ;  surrounding. 

The  inclimive  veriie 
Of  golden  metal  tllut  nnist  round  nfy  brow.         .Viak. 
2.  Comprehending  the  stated  limit  or  extremes  ;  as, 
from  Monday  to  S.Tturd.ay  inclusive,  th.at  is,  t.akiug  in 
both  fllonday  .and  Saturday  ;  —  opposed  to  excltisive. 
In-clu'slve-ly,  ndr.    In  an  inclusive  manner. 
In-coach'  (lu-ko.h'),  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  coach. 
In  co-act'  (In'ki-ilkf),  I  <7.     {\j.  iticattclus;  pref.  in- 
In'OO-act'ed  (-Skt'Sd),    (      not  +  ra«,YKS  forced.    See 
CoACT.]     Not  compelled ;  imeonstrained.    [OJ.!.]    Coles. 
In'co-ag'u-la-l)le  ( itg'u-la-b'l),  it.    Not  coagulable. 
In  co-a-les'cence  (Tn'ko-i-15s'sens),  n.    The  state  of 

m.t  eoali'sriHg. 

In-coct'ed  (iii-kokt'ed),  (7.  [Cf.  Concoct.]  Raw;  in- 
digestible.    yt)hs.-]  Bp.  Hull. 

In'co-er'cl-ble  (Tn'kS-er'sI-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -j- 
coercible  :  cf.  F.  incoerciljlc.]  1.  Not  to  be  coerced ; 
incapable  of  being  compelled  or  forced. 

2.  (Physics)  Not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  liquid  by  pressure  ;  —  said  of  any  gas  above  its  cril- 
icttl  point ;  —  also  particularly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon  monoxide,  formerly  regarded  as  incapa- 
ble of  liquefaction  at  any  temper.ature  or  pressure. 

3.  (Phtisic.'!)  That  can  not  be  confined  in,  or  excluded 
from,  vessels,  like  ordinary  fluids,  gases,  etc.  ;  —  .said  of 
the  imponderable  fluids,  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 

In'co-ex-ist'ence  (In'ko-Sgz-IstVns),  n.  The  state  of 
not  coexisting,     [tijs.]  Locke. 

In-OOg' (Iu-k5g'),  «di'.    Incognito.     [Collorj.] 

Depend  upon  it  — he'll  rctuuin  inroij.         Addison. 

In-COg'1-ta-ble  (In-kSj'I-ta-b'l),  n.  [L.  iticogitrtbilis  ; 
pref.  tn-  not  +  cot/itabilis  cogitable.]  Not  cogitable  ;  in- 
conceivable. Si,-  X.  More. 

In-COg'1-tance  (-tons),       1  n.  [L.  incoriit.mtin'.']  Want 

In-COg'1-tan-cy  (-tcin-sy),  (  of  thought,  or  of  the 
power  of  thinking ;  thoughtle.ssuess ;  unreasonableness. 

'Tis  folly  and  ttico.jilanrt/  to  argue  aiivfhin''.  one  wuv  or  the 
other,  from  the  designs  of  a  sort  of  beings  with  whoiii  we  so 
little  communicate.  Gtuarill, 

In-oog'i-tant  (-tnnt),  a.    [L.  incor/iiuns  .■  pref.  iti-  not 

-f  co;iilrms,  p.  pr.  of  cogitare  to  think.     See  Cogitate.] 

Thoughtless;  iuconsidemte.     [ii'.]  Millon. 

Men  are  careless  and  iurnriilmtt.       J.  Goodtnnn. 

In-COg'i-tant-ly,  adv.     in  an  incogitant  manner. 

In-COg'1-ta-tive  (-ta-tiv),  a.  Not  cogitative  ;  not 
thmkuig;  wanting  the  power  of  thought;  as,  a  vegeta- 
ble IS  an  incoqitntive  being.  Locke 

bi-cog'l-ta-tlT'l-ty  (-t.-1-tIv'r-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  mcogit,ative ;  want  of  thought  or  of  the  power 
ofthmkiug  Wollaslon. 

In-COg'nl-ta  (in-kSg'nT-ti),  >i.  [See  I.N-cooNiTC]  1.  A 
woman  who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  disguise ;  —  said  of  a  woman. 

In-COg'nl-tant  (-tr/nt),  a.     Ignor.ant.     {Obs.'\ 
_  In-cog'nl-tO  (-tS),  a.  or  ndv.     [It.  incognilo,  masc, 
mcoqnita,  fen;.,  L.  inco7«;7«.t  unknown  ;  pref.  in-  not + 
cogndus  known,  p.  p.  of  cniinn.tcere :  cf.  F.  incotinilo,  fr. 
It.   See  Cognition.]    Without  being  known ;  in  disguise ; 
m  an  assumed  character,  or  under  an  assumed  title  •  — 
said  esp.  of  great  personages  who  sometimes  adopt  a  dis- 
guise or  an  assumed  character  in  order  to  avoid  notice. 
'TwnB  Ions  ago 
Since  gods  come  down  incoqnila.  Prior 

The  prince  roynl  of  Persia  came  thither  iticorntiln.     Taller 

In-cog'nl-to,  n. ;  pi.  Incognitos  (-toz).  '  [See  Incog- 
nito, O.J  1.  One  unknown  or  in  disguise,  or  under  an 
assumed  character  or  name. 

2.  The  assumption  of  disguise  or  of  a  feigned  charac- 
ter; the  state  of  being  in  disguise  or  not  recognized. 

His  tncO'/KiVo  was  end!iii:,'<Ted.        Sir  Tt'.  .^rolt. 

In-COg'nl-za-ble  (In-kSg'nT-za-b'l  or  Iii-kSn'-),  a.  Not 
cognizable;  incapable  of  being  recognized,  known  or 
distinguished.  jf_  Spencer. 

The  Lettish  race,  not  a  primitive  stock  of  the  Slavi,  but  a  dis- 
tinct branch,  now  licconie  iitrogtiizablc.  Toole. 

In-COg'nl-zance  (-znns),  n.  Failure  to  cognize,  ap- 
prehend, or  notice. 

This  iiico-rtiizatice  may  be  explained.    Sir  JT.  Haotiltov. 
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In-COg'nl-zant  (Tn-kog'nT-zont  or  In-kBn'-),  a.    Not 

cognizant ;  failing  to  a].pieliend  or  notice. 

Ol  the  ^,\(rjil  n|..Tiilj..j,M  tliriiihelves,  as  actH  of  volition,  we 
ure  wliolly  i„r,„„„,.„„,,  ,.;„.  i,-^  //„„„;,„„. 

In'cog-nos'clblo  (Iii'k5g-nSs'sI-b'l),  n.   Incognizable. 

—  In'cog-noa'clbll'1-ty  (idl'I-tj),  n. 
In'co-hor'enoe  (In'ko-her'cns),  i  n.     [Cf.  F.  incolte- 
In'coher'en-cy  (-en-s^),  J     rrnre.'\      1.    The 

quality  -ir  stiite  nt  being  incoherent ;  want  ol  coherence  ; 

want  of  coheHiou  or  adlierence.  liotjle, 

2.  Want  of  connection;  incongruity;  inconsistency; 
want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part  on  an- 
other ;  as,  the  incoherence  of  arguments,  facta,  etc. 

htrohcretwen  in  mutter,  and  Kuppobition.s  without  proofn.  put 
handsomely  tof  ether,  are  oj.t  to  pn.»  lor  btroiig  reason.      Ltike. 

3.  That  which  is  incoherent. 
Crude  iiir-.l,^,;,„;eA  .  .  .  and  nauseous  tautulogicB.    .South. 

In'co-her;ent  (-cnt),  a.  [Pref.  in- not -(- co/iercn(  .• 
cf.  F.  iwco/i('r<7i(.]  1.  Not  coherent ;  wanting  cohesion  ; 
loose  ;  unconnected  ;  physically  disconnected  ;  not  fixed 
to  each  other ;  —  said  of  material  substances.  U'oudtcard. 

2.  Wanting  coliereiice  or  .agreement ;  incongruous ;  in- 
consistent ;  having  no  dependence  of  one  part  on  an- 
other;  logically  disconnected.  "The  same  rambling, 
inrohcrenl  iiuumi^T."  Jin.  Warlmrttm. 

In'CO-llOr'eE-tli'lc  (-her'ni-tlf'rk),  a.  [E.  inrohrrent 
-f- L.  ./■'«■« c  to  iiuike.]     Causing  incoherence.     [/.'.] 

In'CO-her'ent-ly  (-her'c ut-IJ),  tt,lr.  in  an  incoherent 
maiiiuT  ;  without  due  connection  of  parts. 

In'CO-her'ent-nesa,  n.     Incoherence. 

In'CO-in'cl-dence  (-In'sl-dens),  ;;.  The  quality  of 
being  incoiii.i.lent  Jwaiit  of  coincidence.     [7;.] 

In'CO-iu'ci-dont  (-dent),  n.  Not  coincident ;  not  agree- 
ing in  time,  iilace,  or  principle. 

In'CO-lu'ml-ty  (-in'ml-tj  j,  n.  [L.  incolumilas,  fr.  iti- 
columis  uiiiiijured.sate  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f  columis  unhurt, 
safe.]     Safety;  security.     [Oii.]  Jlowell. 

In-coni'ber  (Tn-knui'ber),  V.  I.     See  Encpmber. 

In'COm-blna'  (In'kijm-bin'),  V.  i.  To  be  incapable  of 
combining  ;  to  disagree  ;  to  differ.     [0(..!.]  Milton. 

In'com-bus'ti-bil'i-ty  (-bus'ti-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
incomlmslibilit,.']     The  quality  of  being  incombustible. 

In'COm-bUa'tl-blo  (-bus'tl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
combustilde:  cf.  F.  iiicombuslible.^  Not  combustible; 
not  capable  of  being  burned,  decomposed,  or  coiisuuied 
by  fire;  uninfl.aiiimable  ;  as,  asbestus  is  an /wcomdiWdWe 
substance  ;  carbon  dioxide  is  an  incombustible  ga.s. 

IncombuBtible  cloth,  a  tissue  of  amianthus  or  asbestus; 
also,  a  fabric  imbued  with  an  incombustible  substance. 
—  In'coja-bcs'tible-ness, «.  -In'com-bcs'tl-bly,  ndr. 

In'coma  (Tn'kuui),  n.  1.  A  coming  in;  entrance; 
admittance;  ingress;  infusion.     [Cfo.]  Shuk. 

More  abundant  iiicooies  of  li^^lit  and  strength  from  God. 

Jiji.  Jliist. 
At  mine  income  I  loutcd  low.  Dratit. 

2.  That  which  is  caused  to  enter ;  inspiration  ;  in- 
fluence; hence,  courage  or  zeiil  imparted.     [A'.] 

I  would  then  make  in  and  steep 
My  income  in  their  blood.  Cliajman. 

3.  That  gain  which  proceeds  from  labor,  business, 
property,  or  capital  of  any  kind,  as  the  produce  of  a  farm, 
the  rent  of  houses,  the  proceeds  of  professional  business, 
the  profits  of  commerce  or  of  occupation,  or  the  interest 
of  money  or  stock  in  funds,  etc. ;  revenue  ;  receipts  ;  sal- 
ary ;  especially,  the  annual  receipts  of  a  private  person, 
or  a  corporation,  from  property ;  as,  a  large  income. 

No  fields  afford 
So  large  on  income  to  the  village  lord.  Dryden. 

4.  (.Physiol.)  That  which  is  taken  into  the  body  as 
food  ;  the  ingesta  ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  nutri- 
five,  or  digestible,  portion  of  the  food.  See  Food.  Op- 
posed to  output. 

Income  bond,  a  bond  issued  on  the  income  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  company  issuing  it.  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  p.aid  Irom  the  earnings  of  the  company  before  any 
dividends  are  made  to  stockholders  ;  —  issued  chiefly  or 
exclusively  by  railroad  companies.  —  Income  tax.  a'tax 
upon  a  person's  incomes,  emoluments,  profits,  etc.,  or 
upon  the  excess  beyond  a  certain  amount. 

Syn.  — Gain;  profit;  proceeds ;  salary ;  revenue  :  re- 
ceipts ;  interest ;  emolument  ;  produce. 

In'oom'er  (In'kum'Er),  M.     1.  One  who  comes  in. 

Olit-ocrs.Tnd  uicomers.  Lew  W<idace. 

2.  One  who  succeeds  another,  as  a  tenant  of  land, 
houses,  etc.     [Eng.'] 

In'com'ing,  a.    l.  Coming  in  ;  accruing. 

.\  full  incnmirtfi  profit  on  the  product  of  his  labor.      Burke. 

2.  Coming  in,  succeeding,  or  following,  as  occupant  or 
possessor  ;  .as,  an  incoming  tenant. 

In'com'ing,  n.     l.  The  act  of  coming  in  ;  arrival. 

The  iitromnifis  and  outgoings  of  the  trains.        Dickens. 

2.  Income  ;  gain.     [/^.] 

Many  niromimr^  are  siibicct  to  great  fluctuations.      Tooke. 

In-com'1-ty  (In-komT-ty),  n.  Want  of  comity;  inci- 
vility; rndeuesp.     [P.] 

II  In  com-men'dam  ("n  kum-menMSm).  [See  CoM- 
MENDAM.]  {Lntr)  See  CoMMENDAM,  .and  Pnrdiers/iin  in 
Coinmriidam,  under  Partnehship. 

In'com-men'su-ra-bll'1-ty  (In'koin-nien'shu-ra-bil'T- 
ty).  n.  [Cf.  F.  incommensurabiliti.']  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incommensurable.  P.eid.  \ 

In'com-men'su-ra-ble  (-m5ii'shu-r.l-b'l),  a.  [Pref! 
in-  not  +  commensurable:  cf.  F!  incotnntensnrable.] 
Not  coiuinensur.able ;  having  no  common  measure  or 
standard  of  comparison  ;  as,  quantities  are  incommensu- 
rable when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  .an 
aliquot  part  of  both  ;  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square 
are  incommensurrtble  with  e.ach  other;  the  diameter  and 
circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommensurable. 

They  are  quantities  hicommensnrtit>Ie.  Ihoke. 

—  In'com-men'sa-ra-ble-ness,   n.  —  In'com-men'sii- 
ra-bly,  udv. 
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In'oammen'sn-ra-ble  (In'kCm-mEn'sbii-ri-b'l),  n. 
One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which  have' no  common 
measure. 

In'com-men'surato  (-rit),  a.  1.  Not  comincnsurate  : 
not  adimttiug  of  a  common  meiwure  ;  incommensurable. 

Z.  Wotof  equal  or  suflicient  mcanure  or  extent;  not  ad- 
equate ;  as,  our  means  are  incommensurale  to  our  wants. 

Syn.-Iniulequate;  InsufBcient ;  disproportionate. 
-  In'com-men'sn-rate-ly,    udv.  -  In'com-men'ra- 
rate-ness,  /'■ 

In'COm-mls'Cl-ble  (-rnts'sT-Vl),  «.  [L,  incommisci- 
bills;  pi,.f.  Ill-nut -i- commiscibilisth^t  can  be  mingled.! 
Not  comiMisiible;  not  niixable.  ■" 

In'com-mls'ture  (InkOm-mlks'tijr  ;  lai),  n.  A  state- 
of  being  unmixed  ;  separateness.  Sir  T.  Browne 

In-CCm'mo-date  (In-koin'mS-dat),  V.  I.     limp  &  j>  V 

iNjiiMMOOATEn  (-dS'ted)  ;  ;,.  ,,r.  &  Vb.  n.  iNCOMMOIiATISO 

(-da  ting).]  [L.  iiicoin modulus,  p.  ],.  of  incominodarr. 
be.!  IMOMMOUE.]     To  incommode.     [0/,.!.]         Up.  Jfiill. 

In-GOm'mo-da'tlOn  (-da'shBn),  h.  The  state  of  belng- 
incommoded ;  inconvenience.     {Obs.'\ 

In'com-mode'  (In'kSm-mod'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Incommoueii  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Incommoding.]  [F.  iucom- 
niodcr,  L.  incoiiimodare,  fr.  incovnnodns  inconvenient; 
pref.  in-  not  -f  comniodus  convenient.  See  Commodious.]' 
To  give  inconvenience  or  trouble  to  ;  to  disturb  or  mo- 
lest; to  discommode  ;  to  worry  ;  to  put  out ;  as,  we  are 
■iiicommotled  by  want  of  room. 

Syn.  — To  annoy;  disturb;  trouble;  molest;  disac- 
comuiod.ate;  incoiivenience  ;  discpiiet;  vex;  plague. 

In'CCm-mode' n.     An  inconvenience.     [/'.  ]      Strype. 

In'com-mode'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  incommod- 
ing or  state  of  being  iiicommoded.     \_Ob.s.'\  theyne 

In'com-mo'dl-ons  (-mo'dl-ris),  «.  [Pref.  in-  not-l- 
cowmiidious :  cf.  LL.  incimtmodiosus,  L.  iiicommodus, 
F.  incommode.]  Tending  to  incommode  ;  not  commodi- 
ous;  not  affording  ease  or  advantage ;  unsuitable  ;  giving 
trouble;  inconvenient;  annoying  ;  as,  an  incommodious 
seat;  an  incommodious  arr.iugement.  —  In'commo'dl- 
ous-ly,  «</!■. —In'com-no'dl-ousneBS.  n. 

In'com-mod'1-ty  (-n;nd'l-t5),  n. ;  pi.  i.NcoMMouixiEg- 
(-tlz).  [L.  incommoditas :  cf.  ¥.  incommodtte.  See  Ik- 
commodious.]  Inconvenience;  trouble  ;  annoyance  ;  dis- 
advantage ;  eiicnmbrauce.     {Archaic]  Bunyan. 

A  great  iiiroiiimodili,  to  the  body.       Jer.  Taylor^ 
Buried  him  under  a  hulk  of  niromiiiodilim.    JIairtliorlie. 

In'com-mn'nl-ca-bll'1-ty  (-mu'nl-ki-bll'T-tj),  n.  [Of. 

P.  incomminiirabilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
incomniunii-able,  or  incapable  of  being  imparted. 

In'com-mu'nl-ca-ble  (-nui'iiT-ki-b'l),  a.  [L.  incom- 
nuaiicabilis:  cf.  F.  incommunicable.  See  In-  not,  and 
Communicable.]  Not  communicable  ;  incapable  of  being- 
communicated,  shared,  told,  or  imparted,  to  others. 

Health  and  understanding  arc  incomminiirnl.le.      .'yoiilliei/. 

Those  iiimmmiiiiieahl,  relations  of  the  divine  love.    South. 

—  In'com-mn'nl-ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'com-mu'nl-ca- 

bly,  iidr. 

In'com-mc'nl-ca'ted  (-ka  t?d),  a.  Not  communi- 
cated or  imparted.     [(Jbs.]  Ih:  H.  More. 

In'com-mu'nl-ca'ting,  ./.  Having  no  couimnnion  or 
intercourse  with  each  other.     [Db.^.]  Sir  M.  Mule.. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca-tive  (ka-tlv).  n.  Not  commum- 
cative;  not  free  or  apt  to  impart  to  others  in  conver- 
sation ;  reserved  ;  silent ;  as,  the  messenger  was  incom- 
viiinicalire ;  hence,  not  disposed  to  hold  fellowship  or 
iutercourse  with  others ;  exclusive. 

The  Chinese  ...  an  incomiuunieatiie  nation.     C.  P.nrluinnii. 

—  In'com-mu'nl-ca-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  In'ccm-mn'ni-ca- 
tlve-ness,  n.  j^amb. 

His  u^ual  iucommunirnllrcness.  G.  EUot. 

In^com-mu'ta-feil'l-ty  (-mu'tu-inii-ty),  n.    [L.  jh- 

commutdhilitns:  cf.  F.  incoinmutabiliti.']   The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incomniutable. 

In'com-mut'a-ble(-mu'ta-b'I),a.  [L.  ■incomvudahiUs .- 
c{.  F.  incommittahle.  See  Is-  not,  and  CoMMrTADLE."! 
Not  commutable  ;  not  capable  of  beinp  exchanged  with^ 
or  substituted  for,  anotlier.  Cvlvorth.  —  In'COm-mut'- 
a-ble-ness, ;;.  —  In'com-mut'ably,  adv. 

In'COm-pact'  (-pakf),  l  a.     Not  compact ;  not  lla^^np 
In'COJa-pact'ed,  (     tlie  parts  tirmly  united  ;  not 

solid;  incoliereut;  loose;  discrete.  Boyle. 

In-COm'pE-ra-ble  (in-k5ni'pa-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  inconi- 
parabilis:  cf.  F.  incomparable.  See  In-  not,  and  Com- 
parable.] Not  comparable  ;  admitting  of  no  compari- 
son witli  others ;  unapproachably  eminent ;  without  a. 
peer  or  equal ;  matchless ;  peerless ;  transcendent. 

A  merchant  of  inrniniinnihle  wealth.  Shak. 

A  now  hypothesis  .  .  ,  which  hatli  the  iucowjinrahlf  Sir  I>-aac 

Newton  for  a  patron.  /;;,.  IVai-tnnVm, 

— In-com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-com'pa-ra-bly,  ndv. 

Beliglits  i/icunii-drttbl'j  hcvoiid  all  those  corjHm  al  Ihinirs, 

J:j:  Uiliiiis,. 

In 'com- pared'  (Tu'kom-pSrd'),  a.  Peerless ;  incom- 
para  ble.     [ '  )bs.  ]  Spenser. 

In-com'pass  (Tn-kum'pns),  v,  t.     See  En-compass. 

In'com-pas'sion  (Tn/kom-pasli'un),  11.  [i'ref.  ('n- notr 
-f-  compassion  :  cf.  F.  inco7npassio?i.']  Want  of  com- 
passion or  pity.     [Obs.'\  Bp.  Sanderson. 

In'com-pas''slOIl-ate  (-it),  a.  Not  coinpassionate; 
void  of  (lity  or  of  tenderness;  reinorselesF.  —  In  com- 
pas'sion  ate-ly,  <"/'■.  —In'com-pas'slon-ate-ness.  n. 

In'com-paM-blI'1-ty  (in'koni-]i5t'T-bTl'l-t5),  «. ,-  pi. 
-TiEs{-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  ijicompd/ihilitr.]  The  qnality  or  state- 
of  being  incompatible;  incon.sistencv  ;  irreconciLibleuess. 

In'COm-pat'i-ble  (Tn'koni-pStT-b"!),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-f  compatible:  cf.  F.  incompatible,'^  [It  was  formerly 
sometimes  «Titt«n  incompetible.']  1.  Not  compatible; 
so  differing  as  to  be  incapable  of  harmonious  combina- 
tion or  coexistence;  inconsistent  in  thought  or  being; 
irreconcilably  disagreeing ;  as,  persons  of  incompatible 
tempers ;  incompatible  colors,  desires,  ambition. 

A  strtnith  and  obduracy  of  character  incoiupatible -k'W^  his 
meek  and  mnocent  nature.  ^ut/ieu. 
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2.  (Ckem.)  Incapable  of  beiog  together  without  mu- 
tual reaction  or  decompositiou,  as  certaiu  medicines. 

Incompatible  terniB  (Logic),  terms  which  can  not  be  com- 
bined in  thought. 

Syn,  — Inconsistent ;  iucougruoua  ;  dissimilar;  irrec- 
oncilable; imsuitable  ;  disagreeing;  inharmonious;  dis- 
cordant ;  repugnant ;  contradictory.    See  Inconsistent. 

In'ccm-pat'l-'ble  (in'kom-p5t'i-b*l),  ?/.  (Med.  & 
C/ietn.)  Au  incompatible  aubstimce  ;  esp.^  in  j/L,  things 
■wliich  can  not  be  placed  or  used  together  because  of  a 
change  of  chemical  composition  or  of  opposing  medicinal 
■qualities ;  as,  tlie  incompatiblts  of  iron. 

In'com-pari-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing incompatible ;  incompatibility. 

Incom-pat'i-bly,  adv.  In  an  incompatible  manner  ; 
inconsistently  ;  incongruously. 

In-com'pe-tence  (In-k5m'pe-tfns),  1  n.    [Cf.  F.  in- 

In-com'pe-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  J       cumpetence.'] 

1.  The  quahty  or  state  of  being  incompetent ;  want  of 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  ability ;  insufficiency;  in- 
adequacy ;  as,  the  incontpetehct/  of  a  cliild  for  hard  labor, 
or  of  an  idiot  for  intellectual  efforts.  "  Some  inherent 
incompetency.''''  GUulstone. 

2.  {Law)  Want  of  competency  or  legal  fitness;  in- 
capacity ;  disqualification,  ae  of  a  person  to  be  heard  as 
a  witness,  or  to  act  as  a  juror,  or  of  a  judge  to  try  a  cause. 

Syn.  —  Inability ;  insufficiency  ;  inadequacy  ;  disqual- 
ification ;  incapability;  uufitness. 

In-com'pe-tent  tin-k5m'pe-tent),  a.  [L.  incompetens : 
ci     F.    incompetent.      See   Ik-   not,    and    Competent.] 

1.  Not  competent ;  wanting  in  adequate  strength, 
power,  capacity,  means,  qualifications,  or  the  like  ;  inca- 
pable ;  unable  ;  inadequate  ;  uufit. 

Incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.    Macaulay. 

2.  {Laiv)  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifi- 
f ations ;  inadmissible ;  as,  a  person  professedly  wanting 
in  religious  belief  is  an  incompetent  witness  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity;  incompetent  evidence. 

Ricliard  III.  had  a  resolution,  out  of  hatred  to  his  brethren, 
to  disable  their  issues,  upon  fulse  and  incouipetent  pretextti,  the 
one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimatiuu.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  lying  within  one's  competency,  capacity,  or  au- 
thorized power ;  not  permissible. 

Syn.  —  Incapable  ;  unable;  inadequate;  insufficient; 
inetflcient ;  disqualified ;  unfit ;  improper.—  Incompetent, 
Incapable.  Incompetent  is  a  relative  term,  denoting  a 
■want  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  performing  a  given 
act,  ser\ice,  etc. ;  incapable  is  absolute  iu  its  meaning, 
denoting  want  of  power,  either  natural  or  moral.  We 
speak  of  a  man  as  jnconipetejit  to  a  certain  task,  of  an  in- 
competent judge,  etc.  We  say  of  an  idiot  that  he  is  inra- 
vahfe  of  learning  to  read  ;  ana  of  a  man  distinguished  tor 
liis  honor,  that  he  is  incapable  of  a  mean  action. 

In-COm'pe-tent-ly,  adv.  In  an  incompetent  manner; 
inadequatelv ;  unsuitably. 

In  com-pet  1-bil'i-ly  ^Tn'kom-pSfl-bnT-tjr),  n.  See 
Incompatibility. 

In  com-pet'1-ble  (-pSt'I-b'l),  a.    See  Incompatible. 

In'com-pleto'  (tn'kSm-plet'),  '/.    [L.  i/tcomptettfs :  cf. 
F.  incoinpJet.    See  In-  not,  and  Complete.]    1.  Not  com- 
plete ;  not  filled  up ;  not  finished ;  not  having  all  its  parts, 
or  not  having  them  all  adjusted ;  imperfect ;  defective. 
A  most  imperfect  and  inconqikte  dinne.  Milton. 

2.  (Bot.)  Wanting  any  of  the  usual  floral  organs;  — 
gaid  of  a  flower. 

Incomplete  equation  (.4?^.),  an  equation  some  of  whose 
terms  are  wanting ;  or  one  in  wliieh  the  coefficient  of 
aome  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  equal  to  U. 

In'com-plete'ly,  adv.    In  an  incomplete  manner. 

In'COtn-plete'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  incomplete  ; 
inipt-rlVitiu-.^.-,;  df^fectiveness.  Boyte. 

In'com-ple'tlon  (-ple'shUn),  n.  Want  of  completion  ; 
incompleti-iiess.  Smart. 

In'com-plex'  (Tn'k5m-pl6ks'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\- 
couipiex-:  cf.  F.  incontplexe.1  Not  complex;  uncom- 
pounded  ;  Rimple.  Barrow. 

la'com-pU'a-ble  (Tn'k5m-pli'4-b'l),  a.  Not  compli- 
abh:  ;  nut  lonforniable. 

In'com-pU'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ill' ompliLtnt ;  unyielding  temper ;  obstinacy. 

Sc-If-conceit  produces  peevi8hnes3  and  incomjAiance  of  humor 
in  tiuii;,'s  Uwful  and  indifferent.  Tillntson. 

2.  Refusal  or  failure  to  comply.  Stn/pe. 

In'COm-pU'ant  (-ant),  a.  Not  compliant;  unyielding 
to  reqii'-st,  .H'llicitation,  or  command;  stubborn. — In'- 
«om-pU'ant-ly,  "dr. 

In'COm-pOsed'  (Tn'kSm-po^d').  a.  Disordered  ;  dis- 
turbed. [Obs.']  Jfdt'-n.  —in'com-poB'eH-ly  (-poz'Sd- 
}$■),  adv.    [CM.v.]  — In'com-pos'ed-ness,  n.    lObs.} 

In  com-pos'lte  (-p5z'It),  a.  [L.  incompositus.  See 
Composite]     Ni>t  composite  ;  uncompounded  ;  simple 

Incompoaite  numberB.    Sec  Prime  7itcmber.i,  under  PR[ME. 

In'COni'POB'sl-ble  (-pSs'sT-b'l),  o.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
•COmposxihle  :  cf.  F.  incompossible.'}  Not  capable  Of  joint 
cxijttenci- ;  incompatible;  inconsistent.     [06s.] 

AiiiliitiiHi  unil  iuith  .  .  .  arc  .  .  .  incomjiosiihle.    Jer.  Taylor. 

—  In'com-pos'sI-bll'I-ty  (-bTlT-tJ?).  n.     iObs.^ 

In-com'pre-hense'  (lu-kSm'prc-liEns'),  a.  [L.  incnm- 
pre/iensu.s-.']  Incomprehensible,  \_0bs.1  *'  Jncomprc- 
Aenne  in  virtue."  Marston. 

In-com'pre-hen'sl-bll'I-ty  (-hSn'st-bTlT-tj?),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  incomj/r&hcnsibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  incora- 
preheuHiblo,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  iu- 
comprehensibleneaa ;  inconceivability ;  inexplicnbility. 

Tlio  constant,  univemal  fcns*;  of  all  unti'piity  iinnntmouMy 
corifctmin^'  an  incoinjirehcruihiUty  in  many  of  the  article*  of  the 
Oiristutn  faith.  South. 

In-com'pre-hen'sl-ble  (-hen'sT-b'i),  n.  [h.  incom- 
prr/int-ylbdis:  *  f ,  F.  incomprehmaibif.  See  Ik- not,  and 
CoMi'itEiiENHiitLE,]  1,  Not  capablti  of  being  cuutaiued 
within  limitM. 

An  infinite  and  tnromprf/teninbtr  mibatancp.    HotikT. 


2.  Not  capable  of  being  comprehended  or  understood  ; 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  human  intellect ;  inconceivable. 

And  all  her  nunibcrorl  stars  tliat  scorn  to  roll 

Spacts  incoiii]irt'!itn.-^t(ile.  Milton. 

—  In-com'pre-lien'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-com'pre-lien'- 
si-bly,  adr. 

In-com'pre-hen'Slon  (Tn-k5ni'pr6-hSn'shu. .),?;.  Want 
of  roiiipr^hiiisiun  Or  understanding.     "These  mazes  and 

incoiiij'r'.  fit  iisians.'''  Bacon. 

In-COm'pre-hen'sive  (-sTv),  a.     Not  comprelicn.sivc  ; 

not  capable  of  incluJinj,'  or  of  understanding;  not  t-xtt^n- 

sive  ;   limited.  — In-com'pre-hen'sively,  a.     Sir   W. 
JIainition.  —  In-com'pre-hen'sive-ness,  n.    T.  Warton. 

In'COm-presS'i-bll'i-ty  (Tn'kom-pres'i-bTll-ty),  7i. 
[Cf.  F.  incoinpressibdite.'l  The  quality  of  being  incom- 
pressible, or  incapable  of  reduction  in  volume  by  pres- 
sure ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  liquids. 

The  incompressitnlitij  of  water  is  uot  absolute.  Jiees. 

In'com-press'i-ble  (-pr5s'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -}- 
compressible  :  cf.  F.  incompressible.}  Not  compressible  ; 
incapable  of  being  reduced  by  force  or  pressure  into  a 
smaller  compass  or  volume  ;  resisting  compres.sion  ;  as, 
many  liquids  and  solids  appear  to  be  almost  incompresai- 
hle.  —  In'com-pressl-ble-ness,  n. 

In'com-put'a-ble  (-put'a-b'l),  a.    Not  computable. 

In'con-ceal'a-ble(-sel'a-b'l), a.  Not coucealable.  '*//<- 
coin't'dlab/f  inq)erfeetions."  »S'i>  2'.  Bi'oune. 

In'COn-ceiVa-bU'i-ty  (-sev'a-btlT-tJ),  «.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inconceivable  ;  inconceivableness. 

The  inconctivai-nlitij  of  the  Inlinitc.  3Iansel. 

In'COn-celV'a-ble  (-sev'S^b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
conceivable:  ci.  F.  mtoncevable.'}  Not  conceivable;  in- 
capable of  being  conceived  by  the  uiind ;  not  explicable 
by  the  human  intellect,  or  by  any  known  principles  or 
agencies ;  incomprehensible  ;  as,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us 
how  the  will  acts  in  producing  muscular  motion. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  spiritual  substance  should  rep- 
resent an  extended  figure.  Lockti. 

—  In^con-ceiv'a-ble-ness, ".  —  In'con-celv'a-bly,  adv. 

Till-  nii-ni,r,  'iva>.lcuess  of  a  quality  existing  without  any  sub- 
jeci  ti.  \>n-.-y-^  It.  ^-I.  'I'lickcr. 

In  con-cep'tl-ble(Tn'kSn-s5p'tT-b'l),a.  Inconceivable. 
\_Obs.]  ^  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'COn-CCrn'lng  (-sern'ing),  a.  Vniniportaut ;  trifling. 
[06,s".]     "Trifling  and  inconcerninrj  matters."       Fuller. 

In  con-cinne'  (-sin'),  a.  [See  Inconcinnous.]  Dis- 
similar ;  incongruous;  unsuitable.     [^Obs.'\       Cudaorth. 

In  COn-Cln'ni-ty  {-sTn'ni-t5')i  "•     [L.  inconcinnitas.'] 
Want  of  concinnity  or  congruousness  ;  unsuitableness. 
There  is  an  inconc'mnity  in  adinittiu;;  tlicse  words.   Trench. 

In'COn-Cln'nous  (-nus),  a,  [L.  inconcinnus.  See  In- 
not,  and  CONciXNiTi*.]  Not  concinnous;  unsuitable; 
discordant.     [^Obs."^  Cnd  worth. 

In^con-clUd'ent  (-klu'deut),  a.  Not  inferring  a  con- 
clusinn  or  'Oii^equfnce  ;  not  conclusive.     \_Obs.'\ 

In  COn-clud'lng,  ".   Jnferring  no  consequence.   [065.] 

In  COn-ClU'sive  (-klu'slv),  a.  Not  conclusive;  lead- 
ing to  no  conclusion  ;  uot  closing  or  settling  a  point  in 
debate,  or  a  doubtful  question;  as,  evidence  is  incon- 
clusire  when  it  does  not  exhibit  the  truth  of  a  disputed 
case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  put  an 
end  to  debate  or  doubt. 

Arsuments  .  .  .  inconclusive  and  impertinent.        South. 

— In'conclu'sive-ly,  a(/!'.  —  In'con-clu'slve-ness.  n. 

In'C0n-C0Ct'(-k5kt'),  a.  [L.  pref.  in-  not  +  concccfus, 
p.  11.  of  roncoquere.    See  Concoct.]    Inconcocted.  [Obs.'\ 

Dl'COn-COCt'ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  com-oded.']  Im- 
pel l.rtly  iliL;'>,tcd,  matured,  or  ripened.     [Ofi^.]  Bacon. 

In  con-coc'tion  (-kSk'shun),  n.  The  state  of  being 
indif;estr-d  ;  unrijieness  ;  iunnaturity.      [Ois.]        Bacon. 

In-con'crete  (In-k9n'kvet),  a.  [L.  inconcretus  incor- 
porral.]     Not  concrete.     IB.}  L.  Andreics. 

In'COn-CUr'rlng(in'kon-kur'rTng),(T.  Not  concurring; 
disngrt'eing.     [7?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'con-cus'Bl-ble  (-kus'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
L.  concussibilis  that  can  be  shaken.  See  Concussion.] 
Not  concussible ;  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

In'COn-den'Ba-bll'1-ty  (-k5n-d6n'sa-bil'T-ty),  1  n.  The 

In  con-den'si-bil'i-ty  (-sT-bTl'i-ty),  |   quali- 

ty or  state  of  being  incondensable. 

In'con-den'sa-ble  (-dgn'sd-b'l),  1  a.  Not  condensable ; 

In'con-den'sl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  |      incapable  of  being 

made  more  dense  or  compact,  or  reduced  to  licjiiid  form. 

In'con-dite  (in'k5n-dit  or  Tn-k5n'dTt ;  277),  a.  [L. 
inconditus  ;  pref.  in-  not  -}-  conditus,  p.  p.  of  condcrc  to 
put  or  join  together.  See  Condition.]  Badly  put  to- 
gether ;  inartificial ;  rude  ;  unpolished  ;  irregtdar.  [O/j.*^.] 
"Carol  incondite  rhjines."  J.  Philips. 

In'con-dl'tion-al  (Tn'kSn-dTsh'an-al),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  +  conditional :  cf.  F.  inconditionnel.']  Uncondi- 
tional.    [0//.V.]  Sir  T.  Broivnc. 

In'con-dl'tlon-ate  (-ut),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  ''"»- 
ditionnic:  cf.  F.  inconditionni.l  Not  conditioned;  not 
limited  ;  absolute.     \^Obs.^  Boi/le. 

In^COn-form'  (Tn'krin-fSrm'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  cou' 
/or>n.~\     Unroiiformable.     [Ow.]  Ganden. 

In^COn-lorm'a-ble  (-a-b'l),a.    IJnc  on  form  able.    [*9i.v.] 

In'con-lorm'l-ty  (-T-tJ),  n.    [Cf.   F.  inronformite.'] 

Want  nt  ci.iiloriuity  ;  nonconformity.      [O/w.] 
In'COn-IUBed'(-fu/d'),f/.  Not  confused;  distinct.  [Oft.?.] 
In^con-fu'sion  (-fu'/lifln),  w.     Freedom   from  confu- 
sion ;  di^1in^tn(■sH.      \_Oba.']  Baron. 

In'con-lut'a-ble  (-fut'A-b'l),  a.  Not  confutubU*.  — 
In'con-Iut'a-bly,  '"/'■.    {Obs.\  Jcr.  T<n/lor. 

In'COn-geal'a-ble  (-jei'a-b'l).  a.  [L.  inront/rlabilis. 
See  CoNOKAL.]  Nut  <'()ngealablc  ;  inrapalilt*  of  being  con- 
gealed or  frozen.  —  in'con-geaVa-ble-ness,  n. 

In'COn-genlal  (-jeu'y/l),  a.  Not  congenial ;  uncon- 
genial. [A'.]— In'con-ge'nl-al'i-ty  (-ic'nl-ili'T-tj).  [/.'.] 

In-COn'gru-Once  (Tn-kon'grn-fuH),  ».  [L.  incorifjru- 
cntia.'\     Want  of  oingrnence ;  incongruity.  Boj/lr. 

In-con'gru-ent  (-mt).  n.  [L.  incongruent.  See  "In- 
not,  and  CoNoarr.sT.]    Incongruous.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


In'con-gm'l-ty  (Tn'kon-gr!i't-t5'  or  Tn'kBn-),  n.  ;  pi. 
iKcoNonuiTiEs  |.-tiz).  [Piel.  in-  not-f-  conrjruity  :  cf.  F. 
incoriyruitt.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
gruous; want  of  congruity ;  unsuitableness;  iuconsiet 
ency ;  impropriety. 

The  fatl\ers  make  use  of  this  ackuowledymunt  of  tlu- uicori. 
grmti/  of  imatjes  to  ttu-  Deity,  from  thence  to  ninvi-  tht-  iucon- 
ijruitij  of  the  worship  of  them.  },';..  Slillinyjlevl. 

2.  Disagreement  of  parts ;  want  of  sjTnmetry  or  of 
harmony.     [Obs.J 

3.  Tliat  which  is  incongruous  ;  want  of  congruity. 
In-COU'gru-OUS  (in-k5n'gru-us),  a.     [L.  incomjrnus. 

See  In-  not,  and  CongruoL's.]  Not  congruous;  recipro- 
cally disagreeing  ;  not  capable  of  harmonizing  or  readily 
assimilating ;  inharmonious  ;  inappropriate  ;  unsuitable  ; 
not  fitting ;  inconsistent ;  improper ;  as,  an  incongru- 
ous remark;  ineongri^ions  behavior,  action,  dress, 
etc.  *■*  Incongruous  mixtures  of  opinions."  I.Taylor. 
"Made  up  of  incongruous  parts."    Macaiday. 

luromn'uons  denotes  that  kind  of  absence  of  harmony  or  BUit- 
ahltness  of  which  the  taste  and  experience  of  men  talces  cogni- 
zance. C.J.  Smith. 

Incongruous  numberB  (Arith.),  two  number.s,  which,  with 
respect  to  a  tliird,  are  such  that  their  ditlerencc  can  not 
be  divided  by  it  without  a  remauider,  the  two  numbers 
being  said  to  be  incongruous  with  respect  to  the  third  ; 
as,  twenty  and  twenty-five  are  incongruous  witli  rebpect 
to  four. 

Syn.  —  Inconsistent ;  unsuitable  ;  inharmonious ;  disa- 

freeing  ;  absurd ;  inappropriate ;  unfit ;  improper.    See 
noons  1  STENT. 

—  In-con'gni-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-con'gru-ous-ness,  n. 

In'con-nect'ed  (Tn'kon-u6kt'6J),  «.  Not  connected; 
disconnected.     [7?.]  Bp.  \Varburt07i. 

In'con-nsc'tlon  (-n^k'shuu),  n.     Disconnection. 

In'COn-nes'ed-iy  (-nfks'Sd-ly),  adv.  [Pref.  m-  not 
-f-  connexed  (p.  p.  of  connex)  -f-  -ly.l  Not  connectedly ; 
without  coimection.     [_Obs.'\  Sir  2\  Broivne. 

In-COn'SClon-a-ble  (Tu-k5u'shiin-a-b'l),  a.  Uncon- 
scionable.    \_Obs.']  Spenser, 

In-con''scious  (-shus),  a.    Unconscious.     lObs.] 

In'con-sec'u-tive-ness  (Tu'kon-sek'u-tTv-nea),  n.  The 
etate  or  quality  of  not  being  consecutive.  «7.  //.  A'ewman. 

In-COn'se-quence  (Tn-kon'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  incon- 
seqneutia  :  cf.  F.  incoytstquence.']  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  inconsequent ;  want  of  just  or  logical  inference 
or  argument ;  iuconclusiveness.  £p.  StUlingfleet. 

Strange,  that  you  should  uot  see  the  inconsequence ot your  own 
reasoning  I  lip.  J/urd. 

In-con'se-qaent  (Tn-kon'se-kwgnt),  o.  [L.  incojise- 
guens :  cf.  F.  inconsequent.  See  In-  not,  and  Conse- 
quent.] Not  following  from  the  premises;  not  regularly 
inferred;  invalid  ;  not  characterized  by  logical  method; 
illogical;  arbitrary;  inconsistent;  of  no  consequence. 

Loose  and  inconst:'iui:nt  conjectures.     Sir  T.  Lroime. 

In-con ''se-qusn'tlal  (-kw?n'slu/l),  a.  Not  regularly 
following  from  tlie  premises;  lience,  irrelevant;  unim- 
portant; of  no  consequence.  Chesterjicld.  —  In-COD'SO- 
quen'tial-ly  (-kwgn'sln-rl-ly),  adv. 

In-con  se-Quen'tl-al'1-ty  {-kwgn'shi-Sl'I-ty),  n.    The 

state  of  bring  inconsequential. 

In-con'se-quent-ness  (-kwent-n?s),  n .  Inconsequence. 

Incon-sld'er-a-ble  (Tn'kon-bTd'er-a-b'l),  a.  Noteon- 
Bidcrable;  unu ortliy  of  consideration  or  notice;  unim- 
portant; small;  trivial;  as,  an  in  C07isiderablc  distance^ 
an  inconsiderable  quantity,  degree,  value,  or  sum.  "Tlie 
baser  scum  and  inconsiderable  dregs  of  Kome."  Step- 
ney. —  In'con-sid'er-a-ble-nesB,  n.  —  In  con-Bid'er-a- 
bly,  adv. 

In'COn-sld'er-a-Cy  (-er-a-sy),  n.  luconsiderateness ; 
thoiiL'htlf.-Miess.     lObs.]  Chcsterjield. 

In  con-sld''er-ate  (Tn'kSn-sTd'er-St),  a.  [L.  incon- 
sideratus.  Sec  In-  not,  and  Considerate.]  1.  Not  con- 
siderate ;  uot  attentive  to  safety  or  to  propriety ;  not 
regarding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others;  hasty;  care- 
less; thoughtless;  heedless;  as,  the  young  are  generally 
inconsiderate  ;  inconsiderate  conduct. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  cnrruptinn.  that  there 
should  he  any  so  inconsiderate  among  us  ub  to  sacnhce  inoruHly 
to  politics.  Addison. 

2.  Inconsiderable.     [Obs."]  E.  Tei-ry. 

Syn.  —  Thoughtless;  inattentive;  inadvertent;  heed- 
less ;  negligent;  improvident;  careless;  imprudent;  in- 
discreet ;  incautious  ;  injudicious  ;  rash ;  hasty. 

In'COn-Sid'er-ate-ly,  n(/( .  In  an  inconsiderate  manner. 

In^con-sid'er-ate-nesB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  iniun^idcrate.  Titlotson. 

In'COn-Sid'er-a^tion  (-a'&lmn),  n.  [L.  inconsidt  ratio  : 
cf.  F.  ineonsideration.']  Want  of  due  consideration;  in- 
attention to  consequences ;  luconsiderateness. 

Jllindness  of  mind,  incomidcratiun,  precipitation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Not  props,  willful,  delibeiate,  crimes  ;  but  rather  the  cfU'cta  of 
inconitulfratiim.  Sharp. 

In'con-sist'ence  (-sTs'trns),  «.    Inconsistency. 

In  con-slst'en-cy  (Tn-'kon-sTs'tcn-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Incon- 
8isTi.N(iKs  (-..1/).  [Cf.  F.  inconsistance.'l  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  ^tatc  td  being  inconsistent;  discordance  tn  respect 
to  sentiment  or  action ;  such  contrariety  between  two 
things  that  both  can  not  exist  or  be  true  together ;  disa- 
greement ;  incompatibility. 

There  is  a  perfect  inconsistency  between  that  which  is  nt  debt 
and  tliat  which  is  of  free  gift.  South. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration ;  incoherence 
or  irreconcilability  in  the  parts  of  a  statement,  argu- 
ment, or  narration  ;  that  wliich  is  inconsistent. 

If  ft  man  wf.iild  ro;,'ititer  all  his  opinionn  njwn  love,  poIiliCB, 
rolitrioii.  and  h'arninj:.  what  ii  bimdlf  vt  incunsistcncks  and  con- 
tradictions would  appear  at  h)^t  I  Su'ift. 

3.  Want  of  stability  or  uniformity ;  uusteadineaa ; 
changeabloness ;  variableness. 

Mutiihility  nf  temper,  and  inmnnistency  with  our8clveB.i(i  the 
gri'iitiNt  wrakncHH  of  human  nature.  Addison. 

In' COn-slBt'ent  (Tn'kSn-sTs'tfnt),  n.  [Pref.  iu-  not  -f- 
con.sisfrnt :    cf.    F.    inconsisfant-l      1.    Not    ronsisteut ; 


iklc,   senate,    cilrc,    um,    iirm,    uslfc.    Qaitl,   {xM ;    vVC.    vwcni,    (Jodi    fCrUt    recent ;    Sec,    idea,   111 ;    Did,    Obey,    orb,    Odd ; 


INCONSISTENTLY 

ohowiug  iiiconsisteiuy  ;  irreconcilablo ;  discordant ;  at 
variance,  esp.  as  reKavds  character,  Bentiiiieiit,  or  ac- 
tion;  incompatible;  incongruous;  contradictory. 

Corn  posit  ion  3  of  this  iiuturu  . .  .  sliow  tliut  wiwlom  and  virtue 
are  lur  Iroiu  being  iitcoitsistent  witli  politL-acBa  mid  yuod  luiiiinr. 

AciiJigOH. 

2.  Not  exliibitiug  uniformity  of  sciithnent,  steadiness 
to  principle,  et(;. ;  unequal;  tickle;  cIuiiiKL'abk'. 
All,  how  unjust,  to  niitiirc.  lUid  liim^cll. 
Is  tliuii^'litkhs,  thanklc>>,  mroiisisti iit  man.        "i'lin/i-i. 

Syn,  —  Incouipatibk- ;  inconjrruous  ;  irreconcilaljli' ; 
discordant;  repugnant;  contradictory.—  iNroNsisrKNr, 
Incokoruous,  Incosicvtiblk.  Things  are  inniiKiniun.^ 
■when  they  are  not  auited  to  r-.u-U  otlu-r,  so  tlnit  tlnir 
union  is  uubeconiinB  ;  iiH'm.Kisf'  nf  wlu-u  tlicy  arc  opint.siil 
to  each  other,  Ko  as  to  n-ndci'  it  iiiipiLiin'r  or  wioiij;  ;  i"- 
t:Oliil>'itililr  whi'u  tlicy  rnii  „.,t  rurxj.st.  iui.l  it  IB  thcrcfui'u 
iuipoMMldeto  iiiut.-  thrill.  [{;iluhi;ii  tcvilv  of  mind  is  in- 
COii<jrn„i(.^  uitli  1}ii-  jinifi'^^iioii  .it  ;i  ^■]l■l■^;vTilan  ;  it  is  iu- 
cnn.sisl,  nt  with  his  ..nliiiarinn  vouh;  it  ih  infunjKitif'h- 
witli  Ills  ])i'rmaiM'iit  ii.-si-liilnrss.  I iirmi'iniitil  ;itt;Lchr.H 
to  til.'  ni...U'a  and  .iii;ilitir,^  ol  thtll^,'s;  iNr<,n> i-'ilihitidi 
attarhes  to  thnr  f;.-H.s.-iiti;d  attrilmtcs  ;  iucciisisUnri/  ixi- 
tacli'M  to  tlif  actions,  sentiments,  etc.,  of  men. 

Incon-slst'ent-ly  (Tn'kOu-sIa'teut-iy),  adt:  In  an  in- 
COllHiHteiit   inaiiiier. 

In  con  Blst'ent-ness,  7i,     Inconsistency.     [/?.] 
In  con-slDt'lng  (-.sI.-,'tInK),  u.  Im-ouHiHteiit.     [Ob-'i.'] 
In'con-sol'a-ble   (-sol'ii-b'l),   «.      [L.   Inruusulnbilis: 
cf.  F.  inconsolable.     See   In-  not,   and   Console.]     Not 
coneolablB  ;  incapable  of  being  consoled  ;  grieved  beyond 
eusceptibility  of  comfort ;  disconsolate.  Dryden. 

Witli  iiici.NS'.liihh-  distri^ss  she  uriev'd. 
And  irom  her  chi'tk  the  ruse  ot  beauty  fled-       Falcoint; 

~  In'con-sora-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'con-Bora-bly,  <'(li: 
In-con'so-nance  (Tu-kou'ao-uuns),  (  k.    Want  of  cou- 

In-COn'SO-nan-cy  (-nun-sj),  (      sonanre  or  har- 

mony of  wound,  action,  or  thoUKht ;  disanreement. 

In-COn'SO-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  inconsumms.  See  IN- 
not,  and  Consonant.]  Not  consonant  or  agreeing ;  in- 
consisitent ;  discordant.  —  In-COn'so-nant-ly,  ndv. 

In'COn-Splc'U-OUS  (Tn'kGn-spIk'u-iis),  a.  [L.  incon- 
.sjn'cuiis.  See  In-  not,  and  CoNSPictious.]  Not  conspicu- 
ous or  noticeable  ;  hardly  discernible.  —  In'COn-spic'U- 
<ous-ly,  (idi\  —  In'con-splc'u-ous-ness,  71.  Boyle. 

In-COn'Stance  (Tn-k5u'st«us),  n.  [F.  See  IscoN- 
6TANCY.]      Inconstancy.  Chaucer. 

In-COn'Stan-cy  (Tn-kon'stan-sy),  n.  [L.  in  con  stun  tin.'] 
The  qiiality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ;  want  of  con- 
stancy ;  nmtability ;  Jiokleness;  variableness. 

For  uiitn  kiiiicht  tli.-ic  was  no  greater  shame. 

Than  litjlitne^s  iuid  nir  onsUincie  in  love.  Spenser. 

In-COn'Stant  (Tn-kun'stant),  a.  [L.  inconsiayis  :  cf. 
F.  inconstant.  See  In-  not,  and  Constant.]  Not 
constant ;  not  stable  or  uniform ;  subject  to  change  of 
character,  appearance,  opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose, 
etc. ;  not  firm  ;  unsteady ;  fickle  ;  changeable  ;  variable  ; 

—  said  of  per-sons  or  things;    as,  inconstant  in  love  or 
friendship.     "The  inconstant  moon."  Shak, 

While  we.  inquiring  phantoms  of  a  day, 
Jiirunstaiit  as  the  shadows  we  survey  I  So'jse. 

Syn.  ~  Mutable;  fickle;  volatile;  unsteady;  unsta- 
ble;  diangcable  ;   variable;  wavering:;   fluctuating. 

In-COn'Stant-ly,  fulv.     In  an  inconstant  manner. 

In'con-sum'a-ble  (Tn'kon-siim'a-b'l),  a.  Not  con- 
sumable ;  incapable  of  being  consumed,  wasted,  or 
epent.     Palcy.  —  In'con-sum'a-bly,  adv. 

In'con-sum'mate  (-sum'mut),  «.  [L.  meo7;.?»»(?/ta- 
ifus.  See  In-  not,  and  Consummate.]  Not  consum- 
mated ;  not  finislied  ;  incomplete.  Sir  M.  Hale.  —  In'- 
con-sum'mate-ness,  ?/. 

In^con-sump'ti-ble  (-siimp'tT-bM),  a.  [L.  incnnsnmp- 
tihilis.'\      Inconsumable.     [Oijf.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

In^COn-taml-nate  {-tamT-nfit),  a,  [L.  incontaniinn- 
tus.  See  In-  not,  and  Contaminate.]  Not  cuntami- 
aated;  pure.    Moore.  —  In'con-tam'i-nateness,  7/. 

In-COn^ten-ta'tion  (Tn-konaen-ta'shunJ,  71.  [See  In- 
not,  and  Content.]     Di.scontent.      [Obs.}  Goodwin. 

In'con-test'a-bll'1-ty  (tn'kon-tSst'a-bn'T-tj?),  71.  The 
<iuality  or  state  of  being  incontestable. 

In'con-test'a-ble  (-t6st'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
contestable  :  cf.  F.  incontestable.']  Not  contestable;  not 
to  be  disputed  ;  that  cannot  be  called  in  question  or 
controverted  ;  incontrovertible  ;  indisputable  ;  as,  incoii- 
iestahle  evidence,  truth,  or  facts.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Incontrovertit)Ie  ;  indisputable  ;  irrefragable  ; 
undeniable;  unfiuestii.nalde  ;  uiduliitiible  ;  certain. 

—  In^con-test'a-bleness,  v;.  —  In con-test'a-bly.  adv. 

In'COn-test'ed.  a.      Nut  contested.  .Iddison. 

In'COn-tlg'U-OUS  (-tig'ij-us),  a.  [L.  inco7it></uits  that 
can  not  be  touched.  See  In-  not,  and  Contiguous.]  Not 
contiguous;  not  adjoining  or  in  contact;  separate, 
Moyle.  —  In'con-tlg'u-ous-ly,  adv. 

In-con'tl-nence  tin-kon'tT-npus),      \  n.     [L.  incoTiti- 

In-COn'ti-nen-cy  Uii-kon'ti-ncn-sJ),  )  nentia:  cf.  F. 
inconlinenc€.'\  1.  Incapacity  to  hold  ;  hence,  incapacity 
to  hold  back  or  restrain ;  tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
incontinent ;  want  of  continence  ;  failure  to  restrain  the 
passions  or  appetites  ;  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness. 

That  Sfltaa  tempt  you  not  fur  your  meant iiiency.    I  Cor.  vii.  .■). 
From  the  rasli  hand  of  bold  iwoittuience.         Miltnti. 

2.  {Med.)  Tlie  inability  of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to 
restrain  the  natural  evacuations,  so  that  the  discharges 
are  involuntary  ;  as,  incontinence  of  urine. 

In-con'ti-nent  (Tn-k5n'ti-nent),  a.  [L.  incontinens  : 
cf.    F.    incontinent.      See    In-    not,    and    Continent.] 

1.  Not  continent;  uncontrolled;  not  restraining  tlie 
passions  or  appetites,  particularly  the  sexual  appetite ; 
indulging  unlawful  lust ;  unchaste  ;  lewd. 

2-  (Med.)  Unable  to  restrain  natural  ev.acuations. 

In-con'ti-nent,  n.     One  who  is  uncliaate.     B.  .hmso7u 

In-COn'U-nent,  adv.  [Cf.  F.  incontinent.']  Inconti- 
nently ;  instantly;  immediately.     [Ohs.'] 

Ue  says  he  will  return  xnmutiiiri.t.  Sliak. 

In-COn'tl-nent-ly,  adv.    1.  in  an  incontinent  manner  ; 
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without  restraint,  or  witliout  due  restraint;  —  used  eap. 
of  the  paHsions  ur  appotite>4. 

2.  immediately;  at  once;  forthwith.     {^ArcJiaic'] 

Immediately  )».  ^L•n^  word  to  Athena  that  he  wouhl  inamtU 
HDiZ/j/Comc  huher  wuli  n  IiomI  uf  men.  (iuldm-j. 

In^con-tract'ed  (In'k5n-trak'ted),  a.  Uucontracted. 
l(>bx:\  iilacku-ull. 

In'con-trol'la-ble  (-trol'lA-b*l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
controllahlr :  vl.  K.  inrontroloblr.']  Not  controllablo  ; 
'  uiieonlrolluble.  —  In'COn-trcl'la-bly,  ndv  .South. 

In-con'tro-ver'tl-biri-ty   (Tu-kiju'trS-veraT-bTia-tj'), 

n.     The  Htate  or  condition  of  being  incontrovertible. 

In-con' tro-Ver'tl-ble  (-ver'tT-b'l),  a.  Not  controvcr- 
tible;  too  clciir  or  certain  to  admit  of  di-spute  ;  indispu- 
table. A/r  T.  Browne.  —  In-con'tro-ver'tl-ble-nesa,  «. 
—  In-contro-vor'tl-bly.  adv. 

In'con-ven'lence  (Inkun-ven'yi^ns)  71.  [L.  i7iconveni- 
cntiii^  ineonaisteney :  cf.  OF.  inciaivenience.]  1.  The 
tliuility  or  condition  of  being  inconveiuent;  want  of 
convenience  J  unfitness;  unsuitableness  ;  inexpediency; 
awkwardnees;  as,  the  i7iconve7iie7ice  of  the  arrangement. 
They  pleurl  ai^aJust  the  inconvetiiencet  not  the  uuluwfuliu*fi, 
...  of  ceremonies  in  burial.  J/oukcr. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble,  embarrassment,  or  uneasi- 
ness; disadvantage;  anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  im- 
pedes prosperity,  or  increases  the  difficulty  of  action  or 
success;  as,  one  i7ic07iveiiience  of  life  is  poverty. 

A  place  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Athos  above  all  clouds  of  rain, 

or  other  uiroim'mruw.  Hir  W.  Jiuki;/h. 

Man  13  liahle  to  a  threat  many  inconveniencts.     TiWil^on. 

Syn.  —  Inconunodiousness  ;  awkwardness;  disadvan- 
tage; disquiet;  uneasiness;  disturbance;  annoyance. 

In'con-ven'lence,  v.  t.  To  imt  to  incouveuience  ;  to 
incuiumiidt^ ;  as,  to  inconvenience  a  neighbor. 

In'COn-ven'ien-cy  (-yen-sj),  n.     Inconvenience. 

In''COn-venlent  (-ynt),  a.  [L.  inconveiiiens  unbe- 
fitting :  <'f.  F.  incanvrnient.  See  Ik-  not,  and  Conven- 
ient.]    1.  Not  l>ecoming  or  suitable  ;  unfit ;  inexpedient. 

2.  Not  cunvenieiit ;  giving  trouble,  uneasiness,  or  an- 
noyance ;  liindering  I'mgress  or  success  ;  uncomfortable  ; 
disadvantageous;  ineiinimodjous  ;  inopportune;  as,  an 
inconvenient  house,  gariuent,  arrangement,  or  time. 

Syn.  —  Unsuitable  ;  uncomfortable  ;  disaccommoda- 
ting  ;  awkward  ;  unseasonable  ;  inopportune ;  incommo- 
dious ;  disadvantageous  ;  troublesome  ;  cumbersome  ; 
enibiirra.'ssing;  objectionable. 

In  con-ven'lent-ly, «</r.  In  an  inconvenient  manner; 
im-oiiimodnni^ly  ;  unsuit.ably  ;  unseasonably. 

In'COTl-vers'a-ble  (-vers'a-b'l),  a.  lucommunicative  ; 
uusOi-ial  ;  rcM-rvcd.     [06.*^.] 

In-COn'ver-sant  (In-kon'ver-.sant),  a.  Not  conver- 
sant; u'lt  acquainted  ;  not  versed  ;  unfamiliar. 

In  con-vert'ed  (In'kSu-vert'gd),  a.  Not  turned  or 
changed  about.     [A'.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'con-vort'l-bll'i-ty  (Tn'kSn-vert'T-bTl'T-tj),  n.  [L. 
inconvcrtibilitas.]  The  qualitj'  or  state  of  being  incon- 
vertibU> ;  not  capable  of  being  exchanged  for,  or  con- 
verted into,  sonietJiiiig  else;  as,  the  inconvertibility  of 
an  irredreniable  cunenev,  or  of  lead,  into  gold. 

In'COn-Vert'1-ble  (-vertT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inconvertihilis  : 
cf.  F.  inconvertible.  See  In-  not,  and  Convertible.] 
Not  convertible ;  not  capable  of  being  transmuted, 
cliangi'd  into,  or  exchanged  for,  something  else  ;  as,  one 
mct;d  is  incnirrrdhlr  into  another  ;  baukuotesare  some- 
time.4  inccnv'  rtib/c  into  .specie.  Walsh. 

In-con-vorl'l-ble-ness,  n.    Inconvertibility. 

In'con-vert'i-bly,  adr.     in  an  inconvertible  manner. 

In'con-vln'cl-ble  (-vln'si-b'l),  «.  [L.  inconvincibilis. 
See  In-  not,  and  Convince.]  Not  conviucible  ;  incapable 
of  being  convinced. 

None  are  so  htconviiicihle  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Gur.  o/Oiv  Tongue. 

In'con-vln'cl-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  being  convinced. 

In-CO'ny    (in-ko'ny    or    Tn-kSn'^),   a.      [Cf.  Conny, 

Canny.]     Unlearned;  artless;  pretty;  delicate.    [0/m-.] 

Most  sweet  jests  I  most  incon;/  vulgar  wit !  Shnk. 

In'co-br'dl-nate(Tn'ko.nrMT-nat),a.    Not  coordinate. 

In'CO-OJ  dl-na'llon  (-naMium,  ji.  Want  of  coordina- 
tion ;  lack  of  harmuniuu.s  adju.stment  or  action. 

Incoordination  of  muacular  movement  iPhi/sioL),  irregu- 
larity in  ntovemeiits  re.sulting  from  inharmonious  action 
of  the  muscles  in  consequence  of  loss  of  voluntary  con- 
trol over  them. 

In-COr'0-nate  (Tn-kSr'J-nSt),  n.  [Pref.  in-  in  -^-  cor- 
07iate.']     Crowned.    [A'.]  Bonp/ellow. 

In-COr'po-ral  (Tn-kor'po-r-vl),*?.  [L.  incorjioraiis.  See 
In-  not,  and  ConpoRAL,  and  cf.  Incorporeal.]  Imma- 
terial ;  incorporeal ;  spiritual.     lObs.J    Sir  IT.  Jlalei'/h. 

In-COE"pO-ral'l-ty  (-rSl'I-ty),  n.  [L.  incorporalit'as: 
cf.  F.  incnporidift.']     Incorporeality.      [Obs.]       Baileif. 

In-COr'pO-ral-ly  (-r-^l-ly),  adv.    Incorporeally.    [(}}>r.] 

In-COr'po-rate  (in-k6r'])o-rat),  a.  [L.  incorporatns. 
See  In-  not,  and  Corporate.]  1.  Not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter; not  having  a  material  body ;  incorporeal;  .spiritual. 

Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  augels,  and  things  invisible,  and  in- 
corporate. Sir  W.  JCuhi'jh. 

2.  Not  incorporated;  not  existing  as  a  corporation; 
as.  an  incnrj,oraie  banking  association. 

In-coir'po-rate,  ".  [L.  incorporatns,  p.  p.  of  i7icorpo- 
7'are  to  incorporate;  pref.  in- m -{- corporare  to  make 
into  a  body.  See  Corporate.]  Corporate ;  incorporated  ; 
made  one  body,  or  imited  in  one  body ;  associated ; 
mixed  together ;  combined  ;  embodied. 

As  if  our  liands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds 
Had  been  iticorportitc.  Shah. 

A  fifteenlh  i)art  of  silver  iticiuportttc  with  gold.     Bacon. 

In-cor'po-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incorpora- 
ted (-ra't?d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Incorporating  (-ra'ttng).] 
1.  To  form  into  a  body;  to  combine,  as  different  in- 
gredients, into  one  consistent  mass. 

By  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  star  alone. 

Till  holy  church  incorjiorate  two"in  one.  Shak. 
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2.  To  unite  with  a  material  body;  to  give  a  material 
form  to ;  to  embody. 

The  Idolater^who  worithiped  their  imageB  qk  nodw.iiuppohcd 
Bonie  itpint  to  be  mro r j>or at >d  ihtreiu.  Jip.  .itilliii'jjfeet. 

3.  To  unite  with,  or  introduce  into,  a  majis  already 
formed;  as,  to  incorporate  copiier  with  silver :— UBcd 
with  iiith  and  into. 

4.  To  unite  intimately ;  to  blend ;  to  assimilate ;  to 
combine  into  a  structure  or  org.inization,  wliether  mate- 
rial or  mental;  as,  to  incorporate  provinces  into  the 
realm ;  to  incorporate  auothcr'tt  ideas  into  one's  work. 

The  lli.inaiiH  did  not  Mibdiie  a  country  to  put  the  inlmbitaDts 
totlreandbword,  but  to  tncorporufc  them  into  their  own  com- 
"'"">'y-  Addi^n. 

B.  To  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic  ;  to  con- 
Htitute  into  a  corporation  recogniz4-d  by  law,  with  8i»ecial 
functions,  riglits,  duties  and  liabibties;  a>i,  to  incorpo- 
rair  a  bank,  a  railroad  company,  a  city  or  town,  etc. 

In-cor'po-rate  (Tii-kr,i'i,r,-rru),  v.  i.    To  unite  in  one 

body  ;  to  unite  with  another  body  so  as  to  make  a  part  of 

it ;  to  be  mixed  or  blended  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Puintcra'  colors  and  oiiheH  do  better  incorjiorate  with  oil.  Bacon. 

lie  never  huffcrN  wrong  bo  long  to  grow, 

And  t't  turor/ioialr  with  right  eo  far 

A-  it  nii;.-ht  conu-  to  neern  the  same  in  show.      Vamcl. 

In-COr'po-ra'ted  (Tn-kSr'pft-ra'tEd),  a.  United  in  one 
body  ;  forme<l  into  a  corporation  ;  made  a  legal  entity. 

In-COr'po-ra'Uon  (Tn-kGr/pft-ra'shun).  n.  [L.  j;/ror- 
poratio  :  cf.  F.  iurorporation.']  1.  The  act  of  incorpo- 
rating, or  the  state  of  being  incorporated. 

2.  The  xinion  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass; 
mixture;  combination;  synthesis. 

3.  The  union  of  something  with  a  body  already  exist- 
ing ;  association;  intimate  union;  afisimilation  ;  a.^,  the 
rnrorporatio7i  of  conquered  countries  into  the  Roman 
repubhc. 

4.  (Lair)  (a)  The  act  of  creating  a  corporation.  (&) 
A  bndy  ineoiporated  ;  a  corporation. 

In-COr'po-ra-tlve  (-ri-tTv),  a.  Incoriiorating  or  tend- 
ing to  incorporate;  as,  the  incorpoiatire  languages  (as 
of  tlie  Basques,  North  American  Indians,  etc.)  which  run 
a  whole  phrase  into  one  word. 

History  demoimtrntcs  that  incorpnrntire  unions  are  eolid  and 
permanent :  but  tliat  a  federal  union  is  weak.  JV.  Jirhliam. 

In-cor'po-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  g^-ts  a  company  incorporated;  one  of  the 
original  members  of  a  corporation. 

Incor-pO're-al  (Tn'ki5r-p5're-r/l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  — 
corporeal :  cf.  L.  i7icorpor€us.  Cf,  Incobporal.]  1.  Not 
corporeal ;  not  having  a  material  body  or  fonu  ;  not  con- 
sistiijfj  of  matter  ;  immaterial. 

Thus  inan-fmreal  spiritR  to  smaller  forma 

Eeduced  tlieir  shape.-*  immense.  Milton. 

Sense  and  perception  nmst  necossarily  proceed  from  some  in- 
corjiortal  bub^laiiQfi  within  uh.  Bentley. 

2.  (Laic)  Existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law  ;  not 
capable  of  actual  visiljle  seizin  or  pos.session  ;  not  being 
an  object  of  j-ense  ;  intangible  ;  —  opposed  to  corporeal. 
Incorporeal  hereditament.    See  under  Hereditament. 
Syn.  —  Immaterial ;  unsubstantial ;  bodiless;  spiritual. 
In'cor-po're-al-Ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    Existence  without  a 
body  or  iiiatrri;il  form  ;  immateriality.  Cndnoi-th. 

In'cOiT-po're-al-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  incorpc 
reali.sm.  Cudworth. 

In'cor-po're-al'I-ty  (-JUT-ty),  v.  Tlie  state  or  quality 
of  being  incorporeal  or  bodiless ;  immateriality;  incor- 
porealiMii.  Q,  Eliot. 

In'cor-po're-al-Iy  (-po're-al-15f),  adv.    In  an  incorpo- 
real manner.  Bacon. 
In-cor  po-re'1-ty  (Tn-kor'p6-re'T-ty-).  w.   [Pref.  iii-  not 
-\-  tnrj'orrify  .-  ef.  F.  inrorporeite.']  Tlie  quality  of  being 
incorjioival ;  innnateriality.                                    Berkeley. 
In-corpseM-korps'),?'. /.    To  incorporate.  [E.]  Shuk. 
In^'COr-rect'  (Tn'kor-rekt'),  a.     [L.  incorrertns  :  cf.  F. 
incorrect.     See  In-  not,  and  Correct.]     1.  Not  correct ; 
not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rules; 
inaccurate  ;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  tncorrect.  Tope. 

2-  Not  in  accordance  with  the  truth ;  inaccurate  ;  not 
exact ;  as,  an  incori-ert  statement  or  calculation. 

3.  Not  accordant  with  duty  or  morality ;  not  didy  reg- 
ulated or  subordinated  ;  unbecoming;  improper;  as,  iti- 
correct  conduct. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incon-ect  to  heaven.  ShaJc 

The  wit  of  ttie  last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than  their 
language.  Dryden. 

Syn. ~ Inaccurate  :  erroneous;  wTong;  faiUty. 
In'cor-rec'tion  (-rek'.shun),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not -^cor- 
rection: cf.  F.  incorrrrtion.]  Want  of  correction,  re- 
straint, or  discipline,  ["/w.j  Ai'nicay. 
In'cor-rect'ly  (-rekt'IJJ,  adv.  Not  correctly;  inac- 
curately; not  exactly;  as,  a  writing  incorrectly  copied', 
testimony  incorrectly  stated. 

In'COr-rect'ness,"».    The  quality  of  bemg  incorrect » 
want  of  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  standard  ;  inaccu- 
racy ;  inexactness ;  as,  incorrcctiiess  may  consist  in  de- 
fect or  in  redundance. 
In-cor're-spond'encefTn-kor're-sp5ud'(?ns),  j  n.  Want 
In-cor're-cpond'en-cy  (-spOnd'fu-sy),  (     of  cor- 

respondence ;  disagreement  ;  disproportion.     [7?.] 

In-cor  re-spond'ing,  (/.    Notcorresponding  ;  disagree- 
ing.    [/.'.]  Coleridqe. 
In-COr'ri-gl-bU'I-ty  (-rT-jT-bTl'T-t5^),j(.     [Cf.  F.  incor- 
rigibility:.']    The  state  or  quality  of  being  incorrigible. 

The  ingratitude,  the  incornrjifjUity,  the  strange  perverseness 
.  .  .  of  mankind.  Barroic. 

In-COr'rl-gi-ble  (Tn-k5r'rT-jT-b'l),  a.  [L.  incorrigi- 
hllis:  cf.  F.  incorrif/iblr.  See  In-  not,  and  CORRIGIBLE.] 
Not  corrigible  ;  incapable  of  being  corrected  or  amended  ; 
bad  beyond  correction;  irreclaimable;  as,  incoT^igihle 
error.     "  Incorrigible  fools."  Dn'iden. 

In-cor'rl-gi-ble  (-jT-b'l),  «.     One  who  is  incorrigible ; 


use,    unite,    njde,    full,    up,    firn ;    pity ;    food,    frfbt ;    out,   oU ;      chair ; 


g;o  ;    sins,   ink  ;    tben,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =:  z  ia  aztire. 


INCORRIGIBLENESS 

CBpecially,  a  hanleneil  rriininal;  as,  the  perpetual  ira- 
prisoniufiit  of  uuoriiyihtt:':. 

In-cor'ri-gi-ble-ness  tTu-kDr'rT-jT-b'l-n?s).  ii.  Incor- 
rigibility. Dr.  H.  More. 

In-corM-gl-bly,  adv.     In  an  incorrigible  luanuer. 

In'COr-rod'i-ble  (Iii'k5r-ro'di-b'l),  u.  Incapable  of 
being  corroded,  consumed,  or  eaten  away. 

In  cor-rupt'  (-rupf),  "•  [L.  incomijftus.  See  In-  not, 
ami  Corrupt.]  1.  Not  affected  with  corruption  or  de- 
cay ;  unimpaired ;  not  marred  or  spoiled. 

2>  Not  defiled  or  depraved ;  pure  ;  sound  ;  untainted  ; 
above  the  influence  of  bribes ;  upright;  honest.    Milton. 

Your  Christian  principles  .  .  .  which  will  preserve  von  incor- 
mpt  ua individuals.  lij,.  Jlind. 

In'cor-rupt'ed  (-rup'ted),  a.     Uncorrupted.     iObs.'] 
Breathed  into  their  incornijited  breasts,     ^ir  J.  Dai-ies. 

In'cor-rupt'l-bil'l-ty  (-rnp^tl-bTlT-ty),  n.  [L.  i7tcor- 
Tuptibilit'!!::  cf.  F,  iiicornipiibili/e.'}  The  quaUty  of  be- 
iuK  incorruptible  ;  incapability  of  corruption.     Holland. 

In'COr-rcptl-ble  (In  kor-rnp'tl-b'l),  a.  [L.  iucorrup- 
tihilis:  cf.  F.  mcorruplible.    See  In-  not,  and  Coreupt.] 

1.  Not  corruptible  ;  incapable  of  corruption,  decay,  or 
dissolution  ;  as,  gold  is  inromrptibfe. 

Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  incorru}itil-ilc  and  immortal 
BubstnncL-s.  ]\'ake. 

2.  lucapable  of  being  bribed  or  morally  corrupted  ;  in- 
flexibly just  and  upright. 

In'cbr-rupt'i-ble,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
sect  which  arose  in  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  and  which  believed  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  he  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  pain,  only  in  appearance. 

In'cor-rupt'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing incorruptible.  Boyle. 

In'cor-nipt'1-bly,  fh:     In  an  incorruptible  manner. 

In'COr-rup'tion  (-rup'shun),  n.     [L.  inrr.rruptio:  cf. 
F.  iitcornipdon.     See  In-  not,  and  Corruption.]    The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrupt  or  incorruptible  ; 
absence  of,  or  exemption  from,  corruption. 
It  is  sown  in  corruption;  it  is  raised  in  inronuption.  1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

The  same  pre=ervatir.n.  or,  rather,  incorrupfion.  we  have  ob- 
tervtd  in  the  flesh  of  lurkiys,  capons,  etc.  ^ir  T.  ISiuiviie. 

In'cor-mptlve  (-rup'tlv).  a.  [L.  iricon-irptivus.] 
Incorruptible  :  not  liable  to  decay.  Akenside. 

In'COr-ruptly  (-ruptMJ-).  adv.     Without  corruption. 
To  denu-an  themselves  mcorrucrh/.  Milton. 

In 'cor-rupt 'ness,  «.  1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from 
decay  or  corruption. 

2.  Probity;  integrity;  honesty.  }yoodirard. 

In-cras'sate  i  in-krSs'sat),  r.  t.  [itiip.  &p.  p.  Inckas- 
8ATED  (-sa-ted ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Incrassatisg.]  [L.  in- 
crassatus,  p.  p.  of  iucrassare ;  pref.  in-  in  ^  crassus 
thick.]  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thicken;  espe- 
cially, in  pharmacy,  to  thicken  (a  liquid)  by  the  mixture 
of  anotlier  substance,  or  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 
Acids  dissolve  or  attenuate  ;  alkalies  precipitate  or  vicrnfsnte. 

Sir  I.  yni'tim. 
JLiquora  which  time  hath  incrassnted  into  jeUies.  .Si>  T.  Browne. 

In-cras'sate,  v.  !.    To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

In-cras'sate  (-sSt),  \  a.     [L.    ii>n<rxsatiis,    p.    p.] 

In-cras'sa-ted  (-si-t5d),  |  1.  Made  thick  or  thicker ; 
thiikened  ;  inspissated. 

2.  (Bot.)  Thickened;  becoming  thicker.  Martyn. 

3-  {Zoul.)  Swelled  out  on  some  particular  part,  as  the 
antennie  of  certain  insects. 

In'cras-sa'tion  (in'krSs-sa'shiin).  n.  [Cf.  F.  incras- 
sation.'i  1.  The  act  or  process  of  thickening  or  making 
thick  ;  the  process  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  incrassated  or  made  thick ;  in- 
Bpissation.  Sir  T.  liroune. 

In-cras'sa-Uve  (Tn-krSs'sa-tTv),  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  thickening ;  tending  to  tlncken.  J/aj'iei/. 

In-cras'sa-tlve,  n.  A  substance  wliich  has  the  power 
to  tJiicken;  formerly,  a  medicine  supposed  to  thicken  the 
humors.  Harveif. 

In-creas'a-ble  ftn-kre.s'a-b'l),  n.  Capable  of  being 
iucreafted.    'SV/^r*/ <*(/</.  —in-creas'a-We-ness,  n. 

.\n  indefinite  iiirr,'.iJ<(if.h;i,s-i  of  some  of  ..ur  id^as.     /,'/).  Law. 

In-crease'  (in-krea')t  r.  >■     [imp.  X-  ;».  p.  Increased 

(-kresf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Increasing.]     [OK.  increse?i, 

eucresen,   enciexceji,   OF.    mcreistre,  fr.   L.   i>ine.icere ; 

£ref.  in-  in  +  a-esrere  to  grow.  See  Cre.scent,  and  cf. 
IECREA8E.]  1.  To  becouie  greater  or  more  in  size, 
<iuantity,  number,  degree,  value,  intensity,  power,  author- 
ity, reputation,  wealtli ;  to  grow;  to  augment;  to  ad- 
vance ;  —  opposed  to  decrease. 

The  WBterit  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark.     C.Vh.  vii.  17. 
He  must  itirrefve,  but  I  mu>t  decreaM'.    ,/oAh  iii.  CM. 
Tlic  hraviriiB  forbid 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  bhouhl  iiiaeasr. 
Even  BunurduysdoKrow!  S/ml^: 

2.  To  multiply  by  the  production  of  young  ;  to  be  fer- 
tile, fruitful,  or  prohfic. 

FinlH-H  arc  more  iiiiintTOUH  orm-.-c^a/flff  thnn  benfitn  or  hinln. 
an  apjiears  by  thc-ir  iiunii-rouH  r-pawn,  Sir  M.  //a/''. 

3.  (Astron.)  To  become  more  nearly  full ;  to  sliow 
more  of  the  surface ;  to  wax ;  as,  the  moon  increases. 

Increasing  function  fMat/i.\  a  function  wliose  value  in- 
rreaM-H  wh.-n  tliat  of  the  variable  increa-iej),  and  decreases 
when  the  latter  iHdinuniahed. 

Hyn.-To  enlarge:  extend:  mnltlplv :  expand:  de- 
vclop:  heiglitcn;  ainphfy ;  raise:  enliance:  spread  :  ng- 
gravate;  maginfy;  augment:  advance.  -  To  iNrnEAsp.. 
Kni.aroe,  Extend.  i:ulnr>ir  implirM  to  jmike  hirgi-i-  or 
broader  in  size.  BjUvI  inaikH  Dm-  itokii-hm  nf  eidarc.- 
nient  w>  as  to  have  wid.-r  humi.i.iri.-H.  In'nn.sr  dcnotr-M 
rnlargciijent  by  growth  and  internal  vitalitv,  aH  in  the 
caw  of  plants.  A  kingdom  i^m/arf/ed  by  the  addition  of 
mw  tirritoneH;  the  mind  is  OiMrv'/ by  knowledge.  A 
Kingdom  mrrfpjuh'd  when  its  boundaries  are  carried  to 
a  greater  dir^tance  from  the  center.  A  man's  riches,  hon- 
r»ra,  Kiiowb-dge.  etc..  are  inn-eased  by  accessions  which 
are  made  trom  tiiiie  to  time 
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In-Crease'  (Tn-kres'),  ?■.  /.  To  augment  or  make  great- 
er in  bulk,  quantity,  extent,  value,  ur  amount,  etc.  ;  to 
add  to ;  to  extend  ;  to  lengthen  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  aggra- 
vate ;  as,  to  increase  one's  possessions,  iutlueuce. 

I  will  increase  the  famine.  E::ek.  v.  16. 

Make  denials 
Inert  ttae  your  Bcrviccs.  Shak 

In'crease  (Tn'kres  or  In-kres' ;  277),  7/.  [OE.  encrcs^ 
enotsse.  See  Increase,  v.  <.]  1.  Addition  or  enlarge- 
ment in  size,  extent,  quantity,  number,  intensity,  value, 
substance,  etc. ;  augmentation  ;  growth. 

As  if  inn-fas.-  of  appetite  had  grown 
liy  what  it  fed  on.  S/iak 

For  things  of  tender  kind  lor  pleasure  made 
Shoot  up  with  swift  (Hottue,  and  sudden  are  decay'd.    Dnjdcn 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  the  original  stock  by  aug- 
mentation or  growth  ;  produce  ;  profit ;  interest. 

Toko  thou  no  usury  of  hnn,  or  increase.    Lrv.  xxv.  36. 
Let  them  not  live  to  ta&te  this  land's  increase.         Sfiak. 

3.  Progeny  ;  issue  ;  offspring. 

All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  tlie  flower  of  their 
age-  1  .sVo„.  11.  a;. 

4.  Generation.    [O65.]    *' Organs  oiiii  crease.""    Shaf;. 

5.  {Asti'on.)  The  period  of  increasing  light,  or  lumi- 
nous phase  ;  the  waxing  ;  —  said  of  the  moon. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow  soonest  if  set 
or  cut  in  the  inaenst'  of  the  moon.  Jiacon. 

Increase  twist,  the  twist  of  a  rifle  groove  in  which  the 
angle  of  twist  increases  from  the  breecli  to  the  muzzle. 

Syn.  —  Enlargement ;  extension:  growth:  develop- 
ment ;  increment ;  addition  ;  accession  ;  production. 

In-crease^ful  (Tn-kres'ful),  a.  Full  of  mcrpase; 
abundant  in  produce.    "  Increase/id  crops.^*  [iv.]  S/mk: 

In-crease'msnt  (-mfnt),  h.     increase.     [^.]    Bacon. 

In-creas'er  (-er),?;.    Onewho,  or  that  which,  increases. 

In-creas'lng-ly.  adv.    More  and  more. 

In'cre-ate'  (Tn'kre-af),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incre- 
ATED  (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Increating.]  [Pref.  in- 
in  —  crf-ate.l^     To  create  within.     [7?.] 

In'cre-ate  (Tn'krt-5t),  \  a,     [L.    increatus.      See    In- 

In'cre-atecH-a  tgd),  (  not,  and  Create.]  Uncre- 
ated ;  stdf-e.\istent.     [7?.] 

hri^'Iit  effluence  ol  hri;.'ht  pt=rnre  rnrreafe.        Jfiltnn. 

In-cred'l-bU'l-ty  (Tn-kredT-bTl'T-tJ),  v.  [L.  inrredi- 
bilitas:  cf.  F.  incredibdilc.'\  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incredible  ;  incredibleness.  Vri/den. 

2.  That  uliich  is  incredible.  Johnson. 

In-cred'i-ble  (Iu-kied'I-b"l),  a.  [L.  incredihilis:  cf. 
OF.  incredible.  See  In-  not,  and  Cbedible.]  Not  cred- 
ible ;  surpassing  belief  ;  too  extraordinary  and  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  belief ;  unlikely  ;  marvelous  ;  fabulous. 

Whv  should  it  be  thaui:ht  a  thing  inc/-e(//(<;L- with  vou,  that 
God  MU'uld  rai^e  the  dead  ?  Act'»  xxvi.  8. 

In-cred'i-ble-ness,  n.    Incredibility. 

In-cred'i-bly,  adv.     In  an  incredible  manner. 

In-cred'lt-ed  (-Tt-6d),  a.     Uncredited.     [06.9.] 

In'cre-dull-ty  (tn'ki^-du'lT-ty),  n.  [L.  iinirditlitas: 
cf.  F.  incrhhdite.']  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  incred- 
ulous ;  a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief ;  skepticism ; 
unbelief ;  disbelief. 

Of  every  species  of  incredidity,  religious  unbelief  is  tlip  most 
irrational.  liucKnimshr. 

In-cred'U-lons  (In-krSd'u-liis  ;  135),  a.     [L.  incredu- 

Ins.     See  In- not,  and  CREDUtors.]     1.  Not  credulous; 

indisposed  to  admit  or  accept  that  which  is  related  as 

true;  skeptical;  unbelieving.  Bacon. 

A  fantastical  iticredidous  fool.  Bp.   WilKins. 

2.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  disbelief  or  incredulity. 
"An  incrcdidous  smile."  Longfelloxc. 

3.  Incredible;  not  easy  to  be  believed,     [i?.]       Shak. 
In-cred'U-lous-ly,  adv.     In  an  incredulous  manner ; 

witli  incretlnlity. 

In-cred'u-loiis-ness,  n.    Incredulitv. 

In-crea'a-ble  On-krem'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  )n-not  -^  L. 
crf'iii'i/iiN.s  coiiibiit^tible,  fr.  cremare  to  burn.]  Incapable 
of  being  burnt;  incombustible.  Sir  T.  Broiine. 

In'cre-mate  (In'kre-mat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  cre- 
matc.'\  To  consume  or  reduce  to  ashes  by  burning,  as  a 
dead  body  ;  to  cremate. 

In'cre-ma'tion  (Tn'kre-ma'shiln),  n.  Burning;  esp., 
the  act  of  burning  a  dead  body  ;  cremation. 

In'cre-ment  {Tn'kre-m''nt),  71.  [L.  incrementum  :  cf. 
F,  iiirr/'inri/t.  See  Increase.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
increasing ;  growth  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  or 
amount ;  augmentation  ;  enlargement. 

The  acniinary  that  furnislieth  nintter  for  the  formation  and 
mcrenunt  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Woodward. 

A  nation,  to  he  great,  ought  to  be  compressed  in  its  increment 
by  nations  more  civilized  than  itself.  Colcrid'je. 

2.  Matter  added  ;  increase;  produce;  production;  — 
opposed  to  dcrrernenf.     "  Large  incrcntent.^^  J.  Philips. 

3.  {Math.)  The  increase  of  a  variable  quantity  or 
fraction  from  its  present  value  to  its  next  ascending 
value ;  the  finite  quantity,  generally  variable,  by  which 
a  variable  quantity  is  incn^ased. 

4.  (/iV(W.)  An  anqdification  without  strict  climax,  ns 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Filially,  brethren,  whatwevcr  things  arc  true,  whntfoever 
thing-  are  honest,  wliotsocvcr  thinc«  are  int^t.  whatsoever  lliiiigi 
are  pun.  wlijitvotvi-r  thit.k'H  are  lovflv.  whatsoever  lliingn  are 
ol  good  n  p-rl.  .  .  .  think  on  tlu  v..  Ihmgs.  /Vm7.  iv.  s. 

Infinitesimal  Increment  (Math.),  an  inflnltofiimally  small 
variation  considered  in  PillViential  Calculus.  So'i-  Cvi.- 
iULirn.  —  Method  of  IncromontB  1  Mirfh.).  aralt  iilus  t.iiiii.|,(l 
on  tlie  i>roiiiM-ticHof  thesncccssivf  valucRof  \  ;iri;ilib- i|ii;ni- 
tities  and  their  dillon-ui-cs  nr  imrcmcnts.  It  dilb-rs  inm\ 
the  mtthnd  .-/  fl"/">iis  in  treating  tlii-se  liiirerenccs  as 
hititr,  iiiHt.iid  ..f  ndiihlely  Hinall,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
c:dinliis(jl  I'niil'  dijlirrturs. 

In'cre-men'tal  (-mcn't'd),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  rcHiiUing  from,  the  procesM  of  growth  ;  as,  the  i/ncre- 
mrutid  lines  in  tin-  dentine  of  teeth. 

In'cre-pate  fTn'kr?-]iut),  r.  t.     [L.  incrrpatus,x*-  P-  of 

to 

] 


Increscent  {'!). 


inrrrpnrr  \i>  uplirai'I  ;  pn*f.  /;/-  in,  agaiiiht  -f  rrepare  t 
talk  noisily.]     To  <hide  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  rejtrovp.     [(ih.s. 


INCULCATION 


I      In'cre-pa'tlon   (Tn'kre-pa'shunV  «,     [L.  incrppatio.l 

A  chiding;  rebuke;  reproof.      IOUa.]  Hatnmona. 

In-cres'cent  (in-krSs'sfnt),  a.     [L.    increscens,  -eritis, 

p.  pr.  of  increscere.      See  Increase.] 

1.  Increasing;    growing;    augment-^ 
iug  ;  swelling ;  enlarging. 

Between  the  increscent  and  decrescent 
nuion.  Tenni/foii. 

2.  {Her.)  Increasing  ;  on  tlie  in- 
crease ;  —said  of  the  moon  represented 
as  the  new  moon,  with  the  points 
turned  toward  the  dexter  side. 

In-crest'  (Tn-kresf),  v.  t.  To  adorn 
with  a  crest,     [i?.]  Drummond. 

In-crlm'i-nate  (Tn-krTm'I-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  tt  p.  p. 
Incriminated  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Incriminating.! 
[LL.  incriniinat?ts,  p.  p.  of  incriminare  ;  in-  in  —  ryim- 
inare,  crimmari,  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime.  See  Crimi- 
nate.] To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  fault ;  to 
criminate. 

In-crim'I-na'tion  {-na'sbun),  n.  Tlie  act  of  incrimi- 
nating ;  crimination. 

In-crisn'i-na-tO-ry  (-nd-tS-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
crimination;  tending  to  incriminate  ;  criminatory. 

la'cru-en'tal  (tn'kru-en'tr/I),  «.  [L.  incruentus.  See 
In-  not,  and  Cruentous.]  Unbloody  ;  not  attended  with 
blood  :  as.  an  inmiPidat  sacrifice.    \Obs.'\  Brevint. 

In-crust'  (Tn-krusf).  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incrustep  ; 
p.  jjr.  Ar  vb.  n.  Incrusting.]  [L.  incrustare ;  pref. 
in-  in  +  crustarc  to  cover  with  a  crust :  cf.  F.  incruster. 
See  Crust.]  [Written  also  nicrust.^  \.  To  cover  or  line 
with  a  crust,  or  hard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  sur- 
face of ;  as,  iron  incrnsted  with  rust ;  a  vessel  incrusted 
with  salt ;  a  sweetmeat  incnuded  with  sugar. 

And  by  the  frost  refin'd  the  whiter  snow. 

IncrusUil  hard.  Thomson. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  To  inlay  into,  as  a  piece  of  carving  or 
other  ornamental  object. 

In-cru3'tate  (Tn-krias'tat),  a.  [L.  incTustatuSy  p.  p. 
See  Incrvst.]     Incrusted.  Bacon. 

la-cius'tate  (-tatl.  ?■.  t.    Toincrust.    [i?.]      Chet/ne. 

In'crus-ta'tion  (In'krue-taMiuu),  7J.  [L.  ificntsfatic- 
cf.  F.  incrnstalion.  See  Inceust.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
crusting,  or  the  state  of  being  incrusted. 

2.  A  crust  or  hard  coating  of  anj-thing  upon  or  within 
a  body,  as  a  deposit  of  lime,  sediment,  etc.,  from  water 
on  the  iimer  surface  of  a  steam  boiler. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mosaic, 
etc.,  attached  to  the  masonry  by  cramp  irons  or  cement. 

4.  {Fi7ie  Arts)  Anything  inlaid  or  imbedded. 
In-cruat'ment  (Tn-krust'mait),  n.  Incrustation,  [i?.], 
In-crys'tal-li  za-ble   (in-krls'tnl-li'za-b'i),   a.      Not 

cry.stalli>:abli'  ;  imap-ible  of  being  formed  into  crystals, 

In'cu-bate  Uu'ku-bit),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incu- 
bated C-bu'ted) ;  p.  pr.  <Sr  vb.  n.  Incubating  (-bu'tlng).] 
[L.  incubatusy  p.  p.  of  incubare  to  lie  on  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on. 
-\- cubare  to  lie  down.  Cf.  Cubit,  Incumbent.]  To  sit, 
as  on  eggs  for  hatching  ;  to  brood  ;  to  brood  upon,  or 
keep  warm,  as  eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching. 

In'CU-ba'tion  (-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  incubatio:  cf.  F. 
incubat ion .'\  1.  A  sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  young  :  a  brooding  on,  or  keeping  warm,  (eggs) 
to  develoj)  the  life  within,  by  auy  process.  Hay. 

2.  {Med.)  Tlie  development  of  a  disease  from  its 
causes,  or  its  period  of  incubation.     (See  below.) 

3.  A  sleeping  in  a  consecrated  place  for  the  purpose  of 
dreaming  oracular  dreams.  Tylor, 

Period  of  Incubation,  or  Stage  of  Incubation  (Med.),  the 
perittd  which  elapses  between  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
a  disease  and  tin-  attack  le.-^ulting  from  it;  the  time  of 
development  of  the  supposed  germs  or  spores. 

In'cu-ba-tive  (iTyku-bu-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaimng  to 
incubidinn.  or  to  tlit-  period  of  incubation. 

In'CU-ba'tor  (In'kii-ba'ter),  71.  That  which  incubates; 
esppciaily,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  whicli  eggs  ar©. 
hatclied  by  artificial  heat. 

In-cuTja-tO-ry  (Tn-ku'bd-to-ry),  a.  Serving  for  iu- 
cubatiiiu. 

In-cube'  fTu-kiib'),  v.  t.  To  fix  firmly,  as  in  a  cube  ; 
to  secure  or  place  finnly.      [Obs.']  Milton. 

In-cuHSi-ture  {Tn-ku'bT-lGr;  135),  n.  [Cf.  L.  incite 
bitii.<.']     Incubation.      [Obs.l  J.  L'llis. 

In'cu-bous  (Tn'ku-bu!^),  a.  [From  L.  incubare  to  lie 
on.]  {But.)  Having  the  leaves  so  placed  that  the  upper 
part  of  each  one  covers  the  ba.se  of  the  leaf  next  abovo 
it.  as  in  hepatic  mosses  of  the  genus  FrnlUin  ta.    See  Suc- 

CUBOUS. 

In'cu-bus  {Tij'kG-biis),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Incubuse-s  (-5z),  L. 
iNCUEi(-bi).  [L.,  the  nightmare.  Cf.  Incub.vte.]  1.  A 
demon;  a  fiend;  a  lascivious  spirit,  supposed  to  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  women  by  night.  Tylor. 

The  devils  who  appeared  in  the  frmalf  form  wrn*  ireneridlv 
callerl  sueeubi  :  tlio^e  mIio  appealed  like  men  iiirnhi,  tlioupli  tln'» 
diMinction  was  not  alwnyji  prer-ervid.  Lecky.. 

2.  {Med.)  The  nightmare.    See  Nightmare. 

Such  ns  ate  troubled  with  incnhus,  or  witch-iidilen.  as  we  cull 
it.  Jlnrlim. 

3.  Any  oppressive  encumbrance  or  burden  ;  anything 
that  prevents  the  free  use  of  the  f.-icultics. 

D<ht  anrl  iiMiry  is  the  incnUns  wliich  weighs  most  henvilv  on 
the  a;:HeuItnral  resources  of  Turkey.  J.  t.  Farley. 

In-CUl'cate  (Tn-kni'kat).  v.  L  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incul- 
cated (-ku-ted) ;  j>.  jir.  &  vb.  11.  Incuu-atino  (-ku-tluf;).] 
[L.  Incnlratn.s,  p.  p.  of  irirulcaiT  to  tread  on  ;  pref.  in- 
in,  on  -f-  calca7-c  to  tread,  fr  (V//.r  the  heel ;  perh.  akin 
to  K.  hrcl.  Cf.  '2i\  Calk,  Heel.]  To  teach  and  impresa 
by  frequent  repetitions  or  admonitions;  to  urge  on  the 
mind  ;  as,  Christ  htculcates  on  his  followers  Inimility, 

The  ino-t  obvious  and  necessary  duties  of  life  they  have  not 
yet  had  authority  enouijh  to  enforce  and  incnlcatr  upon  nien'» 
niiniN.  "  ,s",  i'faike. 

.Syn.      To  iuHtill :  infiisr ;  implant:  engraft;  impresa. 
In'CUl-ca'tion  (in'krd-ka'f»hun),  n.      [L.   incidcatio: 
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cf.  F.  inculcfifion.']  A  teachhig  and  iiiipressini;  by  fre- 
quent repetitidiiH.  I:p.  J/nll. 

In-CUl'ca-tOr  (lu-kni'ka-ter),  n.  [L.]  Oni;  ulio  im-uU 
cateH,  Jiot/lf. 

In-cuUc^  (Tn-kiilk'),  v,  L  [Cf.  F.  inculquer.  Seo  In- 
culcate.]   Toiiiculfiiite.     [^ObaA  Sir  T.  More. 

In-CUlp' (Tii-kril|i'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inculpcr.  See  In- 
CULrATE.]     To  iiiriilp;tt('.     [0/>s.]  ,S/ielton. 

In-cul'pa-ble  (lii-kril'i)il-b'l),  a.    [L.  hwulpabiUs :  v.t. 

F.  iiicu/pabfi:.]     Fiuiltlesa ;  blauielesH;  innocent.    South, 

An  iiiiiuceiit  uihI  mi-i'/ptihlf  ]necc  of  igiioruuco.    Ki/fiiii/hiik. 

In-CUl'pa-ble-ness,  '/•     BlamcleB»neuH  ;  fuuItleHHuess. 

In-CUl'pa-bly,  iff  v.     Ulamelessly.  South. 

In-cul'pate  (Tn-kai'pfit),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incul- 
pated (-pii-tSil) ;  p.  pr.  \-  vh.  n.  Inculi'Atino  (-i)S-tTiig).] 
[LL.  iuculpatuts,  \i.  p.  of  incidpnre  to  lilanie ;  pref.  m- 
in  +  culpa  fault.  See  Culpadle.]  [A  word  of  recent 
introduction.]  To  blame;  to  impute  guilt  to;  to  ac- 
cuse ;  to  involve  or  implicate  in  guilt. 

That  ribk  could  only  exculpate  lier  mitl  not  inculpate  them  — 
the  i)robabilitie8  proti-ctud  thcni  so  perfectly.  Jl.  Jnmen. 

In^CUl-pa'tlon  (Tii'kul-i)a'sJiun),  71.  [Cf.  F.  inculpa- 
Hon.'}     Blaim^;  ccnsun- ;  11  iiuinatioii.  Jefferson. 

In-CUl'pa-tO-ry  (in-kul'ija-tu-ry),  a.  Imputing  blame  ; 
criminatory;  compronii.sinK  ;  implicating. 

In-CUlt'  (Tn-kTilt'),  (/.  [L.  iiicuUii.-i;  pref.  in-  not -f- 
culius^  p.  p.  of  rolrrc  to  cultivate  :  cf.  F.  inculte.']  XJn- 
tilled ;  uncultivated;  crude;  rude;  uncivilized. 

Gerninny  then,  says  Tacitu:^,  was  incutt  and  horrid,  now  f nil 

oi  nia;;nilicent  cities.  Jiurloii. 

llifl  style  is  (lifTiisc  iind  incult.     M.  W.  Shelkv- 

In-CurU-Va'ted  (In-krU'tl-va'tSd),  a.  Uncultivated. 
10/..^.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

la-culll-va'tlon  (-va'sluin),  n.  Waut  of  cultivation. 
iObs.}  Bcrington. 

In-CUl'ture  (Tn-kul'tur;  135),  n.  [Pref.  m-  not  -f- 
■culture:  cf.  F.  itiriilfurr.'\  Waut  or  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion or  culture.     ['.Mi-.]  Felthnm. 

In-cumnsen-cy  (Ii'-kum'bfn-sy),?!. ; pi.  Incumbencies 
(-siz).  [From  Incumbent.]  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
cumbent ;  a  lying  or  resting  on  something. 

2.  That  whicli  ia  physically  incumbent ;  that  which 
lies  as  a  burden ;  a  weight.  Evelyn. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  incumbent,  or  i.s  imposed,  as 
a  rule,  a  duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility.  "  Tlie  i'n- 
•cuiiibeiicies  of  a  family."  Donne. 

4.  The  state  of  holding  a  benefice  ;  the  full  possession 
and  exercise  of  any  office. 

These  fines  are  uuly  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his  m- 
cuiiih^tf-y.  Swift. 

In-cumlieilt  (-bent),  a,  [L.  incumbers.,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  iucuDibere  to  lie  down  upon,  press  upon;  pref.  in- in, 
oil-}-  run  I  here  {in  comp.) ;  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down. 
See  Incubate.]  1.  Lying;  resting;  reclining;  recum- 
bent ;  superimposed ;  superincumbent. 

Two  incumbent  fiRures,  gracefully  leaniu^  upon  it. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 
To  move  the  incumheiit  load  they  try.        Addii^on. 

2.  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed,  as  a  duty  or  obligation  ; 
-obligatory ;  —  always  with  on  or  2ipon. 

All  men.  truly  zealuufi.  will  perform  tlioee  good  works  that 
are  inrimibent  on  all  Christians.  S/"at. 

3.  (^oi".)  Leaning  or  resting  ; — said  of  anthers  /'T\ 
when  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  filament,  or  /j|l|| 
of  cotyledons  when  the  radicle  lies  against  the  jl]  l'| 
back  of  one  of  them.  Gniy,  Uj  M 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  Bent  downwards  so   that  the  ends    ^^-^ 
touch,  or  rest  on,  something  else  ;  as,  the  incitvi- 
tent  toe  of  a  bird. 

In-cum'bent,  n.     A  person  who  is  in  present 
possession  of  a  benefice  or  of  any  office. 
The  iiicuinhriit  hetli  at  tlie  mercy  of  liis  patron.    Sii{/'t. 

In-cum'bent-ly,  atir.     in  an  incumbent 

lUiiunci- ;  so  as  to  be  iucumbent.  Sections 

In-cum'ber  (-ber),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  of'  incum- 
Incumbered  (-berd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incum-  hent  Coty- 
UERiNO.]     See  Encumber.  ledon  (3). 

In'cum-Wtion(-bt8h'un),  H.  Incubation.  [R.l  Ster7ie. 

In-cumn^rance  (Tu-kiiin'brnns).  }i.  [See  Encum- 
brance.] [Written  also  encitmbrance.'}  1.  A  burden- 
some and  troublesome  load ;  anything  that  impedes  mo- 
tion or  action,  or  renders  it  difficult  or  laborious  ;  clog; 
impediment ;  hindrance  ;  check.  Coivper. 

2.  {Law)  A  burden  or  charge  upon  property  ;  a  claim 
or  lien  upon  an  estate,  which  may  diminish  it.s  value. 

In-cum'brail'Ger  (-br(jn-ser),  n.  {Lair)  One  who 
holds  an  incumbrance,  or  some  legal  claim,  lien,  or  charge 
on  an  estate.  Kent. 

In-CUm'brons  (-brus),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  encowbros.} 
Cumbersome  ;  troublesome.  [Written  also  encombroiis.} 
£065.]  Chaucer. 

II  In'CU-nab'a-lum  (Tn'ku-nab'u-lQm),  n.  ;  pi.  Incu- 
mabula  (-14).  [L.  iiicunnbnla  cradle,  birthplace,  origin. 
See  Ist  In-,  and  Cunabula.]  A  work  of  artor  of  human 
industry,  of  an  early  epoch  ;  especially,  a  book  printed 
before  a.  d.  1500. 

In-cur'  ( T u-kfir'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incurred  (-kfird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incurring  (-kOr'rlng).]  [L.  incuri-ere  to 
run  into  or  toward ;  pref.  in-  in  +  currere  to  run.  See 
Current.]  1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with,  as  something  in- 
convenient, harmful,  or  onerous;  to  put  one's  self  in  the 
way  of  ;  to  expose  one's  self  to ;  to  become  liable  or  sub- 
ject to;  to  bring  down  upon  one's  self  ;  to  encounter;  to 
contract ;  as,  to  incur  debt,  danger,  displeasure,  penalty, 
Tesponsibility,  etc. 

I  know  nnt  whnt  T  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 

Having  im  wiirrant.  Shfik. 

2.  To  render  liable  or  subject  to;  to  occaBion.     [Obs."] 

Lest  you  inrto-  me  much  more  rlamnirc  in  my  fame  than  you 
liave  (lone  me  pleasure  in  preservin-.:  my  life.    "  Cfiajin'ian. 

In-cur',  r.  ?'.     To  pass  ;  to  enter.     [Obs.} 

Light  is  discerned  by  itaelf  because  by  itself  it  incurs  into  the 
eye.  Sour/i. 


In^CUr'a-bU'l-ty  (Tn-kur'a-bllT-ty),  m.  [Cf.  F.  incura- 
bititi-  incurability,  LL.  incurabilitus  negligence]  The 
stale  of'beiug  incuraW*! ;  irreniediablenoHM.  liarveij. 

In-cur'a-ble  (In-kur'i'i-b'l),  a.  {¥.  incurable,  L.  in- 
cnnibilis.  Sen  In-  nut,  and  Curable.]  1.  Not  capabh; 
of  bning  cured;  beyond  tliu  power  ol  skill  or  medicine 
to  remedy;  as,  an  incurable  disease. 

A  HcirrhuH  is  not  al»«oluteIy  incurable.    Arbut/itiot. 
2.  Not  admitting  or  capable  of  remedy  or  correction  ; 
irremediable  ;  remediless  ;  as,  incurable  eviU. 

ItuncuroUM  and  twurtthh-  liohlility.  Jiurkc. 

They  were  hiboriuK  undiT  u  iirolound,  and,  an  it  mij^ht  hove 

fliTiJied,  an  almoht  uuuruith:  iKnorance.  Sir  J.  SOjihi^n. 

Syii. —  Irremediable  ;  remediless;  irrecoverable  ;  irre- 
trievable ;  irreparable  ;  hopeless. 

In-cur'a-ble,  n.    A  portion  diseased  beyond  cure. 

In-CUr'a-blo-nosS,  n.  Tlie  state  of  being  incurable  ; 
incurability.  lioyle. 

In-CUr'a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  tliat  renders 
cure  impracticable  or  impobhiblc;  irremedi.d.ly.  '"■  Incur- 
ably f\inaa.&e(\.''''   Jip.  //all.    " /7/r«r«/y/y  wicked,"    Blair. 

Dl-CU''rl-OS'l-ty  (in-ku'rT-5s'I-tJ),  n.  [L.  incnriosi- 
tas:  cf.  F.  incurinsitt.'\  Want  of  curiosity  or  interest; 
inattentiveness  ;  indJHerence.  Sir  If.  Wotton. 

In-CU'rl-OUS  (Tn-ku'rt-us),  «.  [L.  incuriosus  :  cf.  F. 
inrui-^ieux.  See  In-  not,  and  Curious.]  Not  curious  or 
inquisitive  ;  without  care  for  or  interest  in  ;  inattentive  ; 
careless  ;  negligent ;  heedless. 

Carelessnesses  and  incurious  deportments  toward  their  children. 

Jcr.  Tayljr. 

In-CU'rI-OUS-ly.  adv.     in  an  incurious  manner. 

In-CU'ri-OUS-ness,  n.     Uuconceruedness ;  incuriosity. 
Surdid  i/i'iiri'mmcuK  and  slovenly  nt-ijlcct.    JJjj.  Jlall. 

In-cur'rence  (in-kur'rens),  n.  [See  Incuh.]  The  act 
of  incurring,  bringing  on,  or  subjecting  one's  self  to  (some- 
thing troublesome  or  burdensome) ;  as,  the  incurrence  of 
guilt,  debt,  responsibility,  etc. 

In-CUr'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  incun-ens^  p.  pr.  of  incur- 
rcrr^  incursum,  to  run  in;  i7i-  in  ~\- currere  to  run. 
{Zo'dl.)  Characterized  by  a  current  which  flows  inward  ; 
as,  the  it/current  orifice  of  lamcUibranch  Molluaca. 

In-CUr'slon  (Tn-kflr'sliun),  n.     [L.  incursio :  cf.  F.  i7i- 
cnrsion.     See  Incur.]     1.  A  running  into  ;  hence,  anen- 
tering  into  a  territory  with  hostile  intention  ;  a  tempo- 
rary invasion  ;  a  predatory  or  harassing  inroad  ;  a  raid. 
The  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiann.  Milton. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Attack  ;  occurrence.     [Obs.'] 

Sins  of  daily  incursion.  South. 

Syn.  —Invasion  ;  inroad  ;  raid  ;  foray  ;  sally  ;  attack  ; 
onset ;  irruption.    See  Invasion. 

In-CUr'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Making  au  incursion ;  Inva- 
sive ;  aggressive  ;  liostile. 

In-cur'taln  (-tin),  v.  t.    To  curtain.    [Obs.} 

In-CUr'vate  (-vat),  a.  [L.  inmrvatus,  p.  j).  of  i7icur- 
rare  to  crook  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  curvus  bent.  See  CtmvE, 
and  cf.  Incur\-e.]     Curved  ;  bent;  crooked.        Derham. 

In-cur'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incurvated 
(-va-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Incurvatinq.]  To  turn  from 
a  straight  line  or  cour.se  ;  to  bend ;  to  ci'ook.       Ckeyne. 

In'cur-va'tlon  (Tn'kur-va'shUn),  n.  [L.  incu7-vatio : 
cf.  F.  incvrvation.']     1.  The  act  of  bending,  or  curving. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  curved  ;  curvature. 

An  incurraiion  of  the  rays.  Derliam. 

3.  The  act  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  body,  in  respect  or 
reverence.     "The  fnc7/rr«//o?i.?  of  the  knee."   Bp.  Hall. 

In-curve'  (Tn-kGrv'),  r.  t.  [iihp.  &  p.  ]>.  Incurved 
(-kQrvd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  v.  Incurving.]  [See  Incurvate.] 
To  bend  ;  to  curve  ;  to  make  crooked. 

In-curved'  (tn-kflrvd'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  curved  j 
{Bot.)  Bending  gradually  toward  the  axis  or  center,  as 
branches  or  petals. 

In-cur'vi-ty  (Tn-kflr'vT-tj?),  n.  [From  L.  iyicurvns 
bent.  See  Incurvate.]  A  .state  of  being  bent  or  curved  ; 
incurvation;  a  bending  inwards.  Sir  T.  Brmvne. 

|l  In'CUS  (Tn'kus),  n.     [L..  anvil.]     1.   An  anvil. 

2.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  tympanum 
of  tlie  ear ;  the  anvil  bone.     See  Ear. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  The  central  portion  of  the  armature  of  the 
pharynx  in  the  Rotifera. 

In-CUSe'  (Tn-kus'),  (/.  [See  Incuse,  v.  /.]  {Numis- 
matics) Cut  or  stamped  in,  or  hollowed  out  by  engrav- 
ing.    "  Irregular j»cw.';fr  square."  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

In-€U8e'  (Tn-kuz'),  )  V.  t.     [L.  incussus,  p.  p.  of  incu- 

In-CUSS'  (Tn-kus'),  (  tere  to  strike.  See  1st  In-,  and 
Concuss.]  To  form,  or  mold,  by  striking  or  stamping, 
as  a  coin  or  medal. 

In-cute'  (Tn-kTit'),  V.  t.  [See  Incuse.]  To  strike  or 
stamp  in.     [Obs.^  Becon. 

In-cyst'  (Tn-sisf),  ''■  t.     See  Encyst. 

In-cyst'ed,  a.     See  Encysted. 

Ind  (Tiid),  7i.     India.     IPoetical}  Shah:    Milton. 

In'da-gate  (Tu'da-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  indoyatus,  p.  p.  of 
inil'iiinrr  to  .seek.]     To  seek  or  search  out.     [O&5.] 

In'da-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  indagatio :  cf.  F. 
indufiafiim.']    Search;  inquiry  ;  investigation.     \_Obs.'\ 

In'da-ga-tive  (Tn'da-ga-tiv),  a.  Searching;  explor- 
ing; investigating.     [Obs."]  Jer.  Tat/lor, 

In'da-ga'tor  (In'da-ga'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  searcher';  an 
explorer;  an  investigator.     [Obs.} 

Searched  into  by  such  skillful  mdorjatnrs  of  nature.    Boi/Ie. 

In-dam'age  (Tu-dam'aj  ;  4S),i'.  ^  See  Endamage.  [B."} 

In-dam'aged  (-ajd),  a.   Not  damaged.    [Obs.}   Milton. 

In-dart'  (Tn-darf).  v.  t.     To  pierce,  as  with  a  dart. 

In'da-ZOl  (Tn'da-7.ol\  «.  [Tndol -{- azote.}  (Chem.) 
A  nitrogenous  compoiuid,  C7H|.,No,  analogous  to  indol, 
and  produced  from  a  diazo  derivative  of  cumamic  acid. 

Inde  (Tnd  or  Tn'de),  a.  Azure-colored ;  of  a  bright 
blue  color.     [Obs.}  Bom.  0/ B. 

In-dear'  (Tn-der'),  v.  t.    See  Endeab. 


Xn-debt'  (Tu-«iet'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indebted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNDEUTiNa.J  [OK,  endttten,  F.  e/tdttter; 
prel.  en.  (L.  iti)  -^-  F.  dette  debt.  See  Debt.]  To  bring 
into  debt;  to  place  under  obligation ; —chiefly  in*ed  in 
the  participle  indebted. 

'Ihy  lortune  Jiath  indeljled  thee  to  none.         Daniel. 

In-debt'ed,  a.     l.   Brought  into  debt ;   being  under 
obligation;  held  to  payment  or  requital ;  beholden. 
Hy  ..will-,  owjh  not.  hut  ail!  pay*,  ut  once 
Ji.d-bl.  -I  und  (hhthargt-d.  Millrm. 

2.  Placed  under  obligation  for  something  received,  for 
which  rewtitution  or  gratitude  is  due  ;  as,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  jiarentM  for  their  care  of  uh  in  infancy  ;  indebted 
to  friends  for  help  and  encouragement.  Cowper. 

In-dGbt'ed-ness.  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  indebted. 

2.  Tbi-  hum  owed  ;  debts,  collectively. 

In-debt'ment  {-nieut),  n.     [Cf.  F.  endettement.}    In- 

debte.lnesH.      [/*.]  Bp.Hnll. 

In-do'cence  (Tn.de'H*"nh),  n.  See  Indecency.  [Obs.} 
"  All  indrrorr  of  barbarity."  Bp.  Bnmet. 

In-de'cen-cy  (-wn-wj?),  n.  ;  pt.  Indecencies  (-hTz). 
[L.  uideccntia  unHcenilincss :  cf,  F.  indecence."]  1.  Tlie 
quality  or  fstate  of  being  indecent ;  want  of  decency,  mod- 
esty, or  good  manners ;  obscenity. 

2,  That  which  is  indecent ;  an  indecent  word  or  act ; 
an  olTcnsc  against  delicacy. 

Tht-y  who.  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear  or  the  eye 
of  modeety  any  ol  the  indfciiciiK  i  allude  to,  are  pe»t»  of  mk:!- 
ety.  JJrallie. 

Syn.  "Indelicacy;  indecorum;  immodesty;  impurity; 
obscenity.    See  Indecorum. 

In-de'cent  (Tn-de'fnt),  a.  [L.  indecens  unFcemly, 
unlieconiing  :  cf.  F.  i7ideceid.  See  In-  not,  and  Decent.] 
Not  dcc(>nt ;  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  oflensivc  to  mod- 
esty and  delicacy  ;  as,  indece7it  language.  Couper. 

Syn.  — Unbecoming  ;  indecorous;  indelicate;  nnwiem- 
ly ;  iiniiHi(le.st  ;  gross;  shamefid ;  impure;  improper; 
obscene  ;    tillhy. 

In-dc'cent-ly.  adv.    In  an  indecent  manner. 

In'de-cld'u-ate  (TuMe-sTd'u-ut),  a.    1.  Indeciduoua, 

2.  {Aii'if.)  Having  no  decidua  ;  nondcciduate. 

In''de-cid'U'OUS  (-iis),  a.     Not  deciduous  or  falling,  as 
tlie  leaves  of  trees  in  autunni ;  lasting  ;  evergreen  ;  per- 
sistent ;  permanent ;  perennial. 
The  iiidiriitiioiis  and  unshaven  locka  of  Apollo.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-dec'l  ma-ble  (Tn-dSsT-ma-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\-  LL.  d'<-i,iiare  to  tithe  :  cf.  F,  indecimable.  See  I)eci- 
WATE,]  Nut  decimable,  or  liable  to  be  decimated;  not 
liable  to  the  pajTnent  of  tithes.  Cojrell. 

In'de-crpher-a-ble  (Tn'de-si'fer-a-b'l),  a.  Not  deci- 
pherable ;  iiirapable  of  being  deciphered,  explained,  or 
solved.  —  In'de-cl'pher-a-bly,  adv. 

In'de-ci'sion  (Tu'dt-sTzh'un),  n.  [Pref,  in-  not + 
decision:  ci.  Y.  indecision.}  Want  of  decision  ;  want  of 
settled  purpose,  or  of  firmness;  indetermiuation  ;  waver- 
ing of  mind  ;  irresolution  ;  vacillation  ;  hesitation. 

The  term  («t/€ci>io;i  .  .  .  implies  an  idea  very  nicelv  different 
from  irresolution;  yetithasa  tendency  to  produce  it.  'Shtmstvne. 

Indecision  .  .  .  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  viokncc.    Burke. 

In^de-Ci'sive  (-sI'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  indecislj.}  X.  Not 
deci.sive  ;  not  bringing  to  a  final  or  ultimate  issue ;  as, 
an  i7idecisive  battle,  argument,  answer. 

The  campaign  had  everywhere  been  indecisive.    Macaulay. 

2,  Undetermined  ;  prone  to  indecision ;  irresolute ; 
unsettled;  wavering:  vacillating;  hesitating;  as,  an  j'n- 
deeisire  state  of  mind  ;  an  indeei.Kive  character. 

Inde-Cl'sive-ly.  adv.     Without  decision. 

In'de-cl'sive-nesB,  ».  The  state  of  being  indecisive; 
un:=.-ttled  state, 

In'de-clln'a-ble  (-klin'a-b'l),  a.  [L,  indecUnabHis: 
cf.  F,  indeclinable.  See  In-  not,  and  Decline.]  {Gram.) 
Not  declinable;  not  varied  by  inflective  terminations; 
as,  7iihil  (nothing),  in  Latin,  is  an  indeclinable  noun. 
—  7i.  An  indeclinable  word, 

In'de-clin'a-bly,  adv.     l.  Without  variation. 

2.  {firain.)  Without  variation  of  termination. 

In-de^COm-pos'a-b!e  (lu-de'kom-poz'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  not  ~\- decomposable :  cf.  F.  indecomposable.}  Not 
decomposable  ;  incapable  or  difficult  of  decomposition ; 
not  re.solvable  into  its  constituents  or  elements, 

In-de'com-pos'a-ble  iicss,  71.  Incapableness  of  de- 
composition ;  st;di!lity  ;  peruianeuce  ;  durability. 

In'de-CO'rouS  (TnMe-ko'iTis  or  Tn-dSk'o-rus ;  277),  o, 
[L,  indecorus.  See  In-  not,  and  Decorous,]  Not  deco- 
rous ;  violating  good  manners ;  contrary  to  good  breed- 
ing or  etiquette  ;  unbecoming  ;  improper ;  out  of  place  ; 
as,  indecorous  conduct. 

It  waa  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything  more  by 
mere  struggle,  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Unbecoming  ;  unseemly ;  unbefitting ;  rude ; 
coarse ;  impolite ;  uncivil ;  ill-bred. 

In'de-CO'rous-ly,  adv.     In  an  indecorous  maimer. 

In'de-CO'rous-ness,  n.  The  quahty  of  being  inde- 
corous ;  want  of  decorum. 

In''de-CO'nun  tlu'de-ko'riim),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  de- 
corum :  cf.  L.  indecorus  unbecoming.]  X.  Want  of  de- 
corum; impropriety  of  behavior;  that  in  behavior  or 
manners  which  violat-es  the  established  rules  of  civility, 
custom,  or  etiquette  ;  indecorousness. 

2.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  action.  Young. 

Syn.  —  Indecorum  is  sometimes  s>nionymous  with  ih- 
decenev :  but  indecency,  more  frequently  than  indecorum^ 
is  applied  to  words  or  actions  which  refer  to  what  nature 
and  propriety  require  to  be  concealed  or  suppressed.  In- 
deceneii  is  the  stronger  word  ;  indecorum  refers  to  any 
transgfes.sion  of  etiquett*  or  civility,  especially  in  public, 

In-deed'  (Tn-ded'),  adv,  [Prep,  in  -f  deed.}  In  rcil- 
ity :  in  truth;  in  fact;  verily;  truly;  —  used  in  a  vari- 
ety of  senses.  Esp. :  (a)  Denoting  emphasis ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  so.  (6)  Denoting  concession  or  admission ;  as,  in- 
deed, you  are  right,  (c)  Denoting  surprise  ;  as,  indeed^ 
is  it  you  ?    Its  meaning  is  not  intrinsic  or  fixed,  but 


use,    unite,    rtf^e,    full,    up,    iirn ;    pity  ;    food,    lo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    bo  ;    sinei    inlt ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  :^  z  in  azure. 
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INDEPENDENT 


depends  largely  on  the  form  of  expression  which  it  ac- 
companies. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject 

to  Uie  law  of  God,  m;ithc-r  tmlt'ii  cuii  be.  ICuni.  viii.  7. 

I  were  a  bea>t  indeeil  to  do  you  wrong.        Dnjden. 

There  ie,  indeed^  no  great  pleasure  in  viaiting  these  magazines 
of  war.  A'iJisoii. 

In'de-fat'i-ga-bil'i-ty  (in' de-fat' T-ga-bll'l-ty), «-  The 
state  of  being  iijdefatiK'iihle. 

In  de-iat'i-ga-ble  (luMe-fSt'T-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  Uidefa- 
tigabilis :  cf.  OF.  indeuitigable.  See  Is-  not,  and  Be- 
FATiGABLE,  and  cf.  I^T.A.TiGABLE.]  lucapable  of  being 
fatigued  ;  not  readily  exhausted ;  unremitting  iu  labor  or 
effort ;  untiring ;  miwearyiug ;  not  yielding  to  fatigue  ; 
as,  indefatigable  exertions,  perseverance,  application. 
*'  A  constant,  indej'aiigable  attendance."  South. 

Upborne  with  vulefatijable  winss.  Millon. 

Syn.  — TJmvearied;  untiring;  persevering ;  persistent. 

In'de-fat'l-ga-ble-ness,  n.  indefatigable  quality ; 
unweariednt'ss  ;   persistency.  Parnell. 

In'de-£at'i-ga-bly,  </'/'■.  *  Without  weariness ;  without 
yielding  to  fatigue  ;  persistently.  Dryden. 

In  de-fat  1-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  Indefatigableness  ; 
unweuiedness.     [Obs,'\  ./.  Gregory. 

In  de-fea  sl-bil'i-ty  (-fezT-bllT-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
beiuir  ii!'l>^i>:iM).ie. 

In  de-fea'si-ble  (-fe'zT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  '^e/ea- 
sibie:  cf.  OF.  inde/aii-able.]  Not  to  be  defeated;  not 
defeasible  ;  incapable  of  being  annulled  or  made  void ; 
as,  an  indefeasible  estate  or  title. 

That  the  king  had  a  divine  and  an  indefeasible  rizht  to  the 
regal  power.  Jlacaulai/. 

In'de-fea'sl-bly,  ndi\     in  an  indefeasible  mamier. 

In'de-fect  1-bil'l-ty  (-fekt'i-btlt-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
deftcf<bt!i/f-\]    The  quality  of  being  indefectible.  Barrow. 

In  de-fect'i-ble  (-fekt'I-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -j-  de- 
f edible :  cf.  F.  indefectible.']  Not  defectible ;  unfailing; 
not  liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

An  wdefectible  treasure  in  the  heavens.        BarrovK 
A  state  of  indi'Uctihle  virtue  and  happiness.     .'*.  Cl'trhe. 

In'de-fect'ive  (-fek'ttv), /i.  Not  defective;  perfect; 
complete.     '*  Absolute,  indefective  obedience."      South. 

In  de-lel'si-ble  (-fe'zT-b'I),  a.     Indefeasible.     [06^.] 

In  de-fen  sl-bil'i-ty  (-fSn'si-bll'i-ty),  7i.  The  quality 
or  state  of  not  being  defensible.  Walsh. 

In'de-fen'sl-ble  (-fen'sl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  de- 
fensible: cf.  OF.  indefensible^  indefensable.}  Not  de- 
fensible ;  not  capable  of  being  defended,  maintained, 
vindicated,  or  justified;  unjustifiable;  untenable;  as,  an 
indefensible  fortress,  position,  cause,  etc. 

Men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  what,  on  the 
very  prnprual,  they  thought  utterly  indf/ensible.  liiukc. 

In  de-fen'si-bly,  adv.    In  an  indefensible  manner. 
In'de-fen'sive  (-sTv),  a.    Defenseless.     [06.?.] 

The  sword  awes  the  indefcnsive  villager.    .Sir  T.  Ilerhert. 
In'de-fi'cien-cy  (-fTsh'en-sJ),  ru     The  state  or  quali- 
ty of  not  being  deficient.     [065.]  Strype. 
In'de-il'clent  (-de-fTsh'ent),  a.     [L.  indeficiens.   'See 
In-  not,  and  Deficient.]     Not  deficient ;  fnll.     [Obs.'] 
Brighter  than  the  sua,  and  uukjiciLUt  as  the  light  of  heaven. 

t/fK.  Tuijlor. 

In'de-lln'a-ble  (-fln'4-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  de- 
fined or  described  ;  inexplicable.  Up.  Reynolds. 

In'de-fln'a-bly.  adv.     In  an  indefinable  manner. 

In-defi-nlte  (In-dSfT-nlt),  a.  [L.  indejinitus.  See 
Ik-  not,  and  Definite.]  1.  Not  definite;  not  limited, 
defined,  or  specified ;  not  explicit ;  not  determined  or 
fixed  upon;  not  precise;  uncertain;  vague;  confused; 
obscure  ;  as,  an  indefinite  time,  plan,  etc. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  .  .  .  men  would  leave  off  that  in- 

definite  wav  of  vouching,  "  the  chymists  eay  this,"  or  "the 

chymists  amrm  that,"  Boyle. 

The  time  of  this  last  is  left  indefinite.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  no  determined  or  certain  limits;  large  and 
unmeasured,  though  not  infinite ;  unlimited ;  as,  indefi- 
nite space  ;  the  indefinite  extension  of  a  straight  line. 

Though  it  la  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite :  thougli  it  is  not 
boundless  m  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  comprehension. 

Sptctator. 

3.  Boundless;  infinite,     [i?.] 

Inrlefinire  and  omnipresent  God, 

Inhabiting  eternity.  It'.  Thompunn  (\7Ao). 

4.  (Bot.)  Too  numerous  or  variable  to  make  a  particu- 
lar enumeration  important ;  —  said  of  the  parts  of  a  flow- 
er, and  the  like.    Also,  iudeterminate. 

Indefinite  article  (O'ram.),  the  word  a  or  an,  used  with 
nouns  to  deiiotft  any  one  of  a  common  or  ijr-nprril  cia.ss.  — 
Indeflnlt©  Inflorescence.  ili'it.\  See  IndiU-rininnti'  hisiurfn- 
renre,  under  IndeteR-MINate.  —  Indefinite  propoaition 
{Lo'iio,  a  statement  wliose  subject  is  a  coininon  t«-rm,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  diistribution  or  nondistribution;  as, 
Man  is  jnortnl.  ~  Indefinite  term  {Logic),  a  negative  term ; 
as,  the  not-good. 

Syn.  -Inexplicit;  vague;  uncertain;  unsettled;  in- 
determinate; loose;  eiiuivocal;  inexact;  approximate. 

In-def'1-nlte-ly,  a'lv.  in  an  indefinite  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  without  any  settled  limitation  ;  vaguely  ;  not  with 
certainty  or  exactness;  aa,  to  use  a  word  indefinitely. 

If  the  world  be  ind>^fi,iitr/f/  extended,  that  if,  bo  far  us  no  hu- 
man lilt'  !;■  ct  cmi  fancy  any  hounds  of  it.  /i'ly. 

In-def'I-nlte-ness,  n.    Tlie  quality  of  being  indefinite. 

Inde-fin'i-tUdO  (In'dt-fTnT-tud),  n.  Indefinitenese; 
vagupn<^s3;  alno,  number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
underHtandintf,  thoutrh  yet  finite.      (Oh.i.']    Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'de-his'cence  f-hTsVns),  n.  [Of.  F.  iudehiscence.} 
{Bo/.)  The  pr'JiK-rty  or  state  of  being  indfliiscent. 

In'de-hls'cent  (-n/'nt),  a.  [Pref.  /»-not  -4  dehiscent: 
cf.  F.  indfhls.rfiit.']  {Bot.)  Keniaining  dosed  at  ma- 
turity, or  not  opening  along  regular  linen,  as  the  acorn, 
or  a  cocoanut. 

In'de-lec'ta-ble  (-It'ik'tA-bn),  a.  Not  delectable;  un- 
pleaAant;  disagreeable.     [^.1  Richardson. 

In'de-UVer-ate  (-llb^r-tt),  a.   [L.  indeliberatus.   See 


In-  not,  and  Deliberate.]  Done  without  deliberation ;  un- 
premeditated. [0//5.]  — In'de-Iib'er-ate-ly, «'/'.  [06s.] 

In'de-Ub'er-a''ted  (Tn'de-lll/er-a'tedJ,  (/.  Itideliber- 
ate.     [0/>,^.] 

In-deM-bU'i-ty  (Tn-<lel'T-bTl'T-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iyideU- 
bilitt.]     Tlif  quality  of  being  indehble.         Bp.  Ilorslei/. 

In-dell-ble  (tu-delT-b'lj,  a.  [L.  indcltbilis ;  pref. 
in-  not  -j-  delebilis  capable  of  being  destroyed  :  ct.  F. 
iiideUbile.  See  In-  not,  and  Deleble.]  [Formerly  writ- 
ten also  ?H(ie/f  6^6,  which  accords  with  the  etymology  of 
the  word.]  1.  That  can  not  be  removed,  washed  away, 
blotted  out,  or  effaced  ;  incapable  of  being  cancele<l, 
lost,  or  forgotten  ;  as,  (M{fe^/6/e  cliaracters ;  an  indelible 
stain ;  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory. 

2.  That  can  not  be  aimulled  ;  mdestructible.     [i?.] 
They  are  tndued  with  indtlihlc  power  from  above,     ^prat. 

Indelible  colors,  fast  colors  wliich  do  not  fade  or  tarnish 
by  exposure.  —Indelible  ink,  an  ink  not  obUtei'ated  by 
washing  ;  esp.,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Syn.— Fixed;  fast;  permanent;  ineffaceable. 
—  In-dell-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-del'i-bly,  adv. 

Jmklihhj  6tiimi>ed  and  impressed.  J.  EVis. 

In-del'i-ca-cy  (Tn-dei't-ka-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Indelicacies 
(-siz).  [From  Indelicate.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
delicate ;  want  of  delicacy,  or  of  a  nice  sense  of,  or  re- 
gard for,  purity,  propriety,  or  refinement  in  manners, 
language,  etc.;  rudeness;  coarseness;  also,  that  which 
is  offensive  to  refined  taste  or  purity  of  mind. 

The  indelicacy  of  Enghsli  comedy.  Blair. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worse  than  indelican/; 
they  Would  be  immoral.  Addison. 

In-flel'i-cate  (-kSt),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  delicate:  cf. 
F.  indelicat.']  Not  delicate;  wanting  delicacy;  offensive 
to  good  manners,  or  to  purity  of  mind  ;  coarse ;  rude  ; 
as,  an  indelicate  word  or  suggestion  ;  indelicate  behav- 
ior.   Macaiday.  —  In-dell-cate-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Indecorous;  unbecoming  ;  unseemly  ;  rude  ; 
coarse ;  broad  ;  impolite  ;  gross  :  uidecent ;  offensive ;  im- 
proper ;  unchaste  ;  impure  ;  mxrefined. 

In-dem'nl-fi-ca'tion  (tn-dSm'uT-fT-ka'sbun),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  iudemnifj'ing,  preserving,  or  securing 
against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty  ;  reimbur.sement  of  loss, 
damage,  or  penalty  ;  the  state  of  being  indemnified. 

Indtmntfication  is  capable  of  some  estimate  ;  dignity  has  no 
etandard.  Burke. 

2.  That  which  indemnifies. 

No  reward  with  the  name  of  an  indemnification,    De  Quincey. 

In-dem'nl-£y  (tn-d5m'iiT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
demnified (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Indemnifying  (-fi'ing).] 
[L.  indeninis  unliurt  (i7i-  not  4"  damnum-  hurt,  damage) 
+  -fy.  Cf.  Damn,  Dasinify.]  1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to 
secure  against  loss  or  damage  ;  to  insm-e. 

The  states  must  at  last  engage  to  the  mercliants  here  that  they 
will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out.  Sir  11'.  Tcinj^k. 

2.  To  make  restitution  or  compensation  for,  as  for 
that  which  is  lost ;  to  make  whole ;  to  reimbur.se ;  to 
compensate.  Beallie. 

In-dem'ni-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  iNDEiiNrriEs  (-tTz).  [L. 
indemnitas,  fr.  indenmis  uninjured:  cf.  F.  indemnite. 
See  Indemnify.]  1.  Security;  insurance;  exemption 
from  loss  or  damage,  past  or  to  come  ;  immunity  from 
penalty,  or  the  punishment  of  past  offeuses  ;  amnesty. 

Having  first  obtained  a  promise  of  uidcinnity  for  the  riot  thev 
hadconiimtted.  Sir  IV.  Sc-li. 

2.  Indemnification,  compensation,  or  remuneration  for 
lo.ss,  damage,  or  injury  sustained. 

They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Walpole,  a  large 
and  lucrative  iniienindy  tor  their  pretiMuKd  wrong's.  Ld.  Malif-n. 

C^^  Insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnihi.  Arnoidd. 
The  owner  of  private  property  taken  for  pubhc  use  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  or  indfiiiuity.     Kent. 

Act  of  indemnity  iL<nr),  an  act  or  law  passed  in  order 
to  relieve  persons,  enpecially  in  an  offici;il  station,  from 
some  penalty  to  which  tiiey  are  liable  in  cimsciurnce  of 
acting  illegally  ^  or,  in  case  of  minist<-rs,  in  ci.nMMimii.eof 
exceeding  the  limits  of  tlieir  strict  ci>nstitnti<mal  powers. 
These  acts  also  sometimes  iirovide  compensation  for 
losses  or  damage,  either  incurred  in  tlic  service  of  the 
government,  or  resulting  from  some  public  measure. 

In'de-mon'stra-bil'l-ty  (TnMe-mSn'stra-bTl'T-ty),  n. 

Tlie  .juality  of  being  indemonstrable. 

In  de-mon'Stra-ble  {-ni5n'stra-b'l),  a.  [L.  iy}demon- 
strabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Demonstkaele.]  Incapable 
of  being  demonstrated.  — In  dc  mon'stra-ble-ness.  n. 

In-denl-Za'tion  (Tn-den  I/a'  hunt,  n.  The  act  of 
naturalizing ;  endenization.     [7'.]  ICrrlyn. 

In-den'lze  (Tn-d5n1z),  v.  t.     To  naturalize.     [7?.] 

In-denl-zen  (-t-z'n),'r.  t.     [imp.  &:  p.  p.  Indenizened 
(-z'nd) ;  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Indenizening.]     To  invest  with 
the  pri\nleges  of  a  denizen  ;  to  naturalize.     [/*.] 
Words  iiidijitiz'iu-d.  and  commonly  used  as  English.  B.  Jniifon. 

In-dent'  (Tn-dPnf),  '*.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indented  ; 
p.  pr.  .V  rb.  H.  Indenting.]  [OE.  endenten  to  notch, 
fit  in,  OF.  enilenter,  LL.  indentare,  fr.  L.  j»  +  dens,  den- 
//.^,  tooth.  See  TooTH,  .and  cf.  Indenture.]  1.  To  notch; 
to  jag  ;  to  cut  into  i)oints  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  as,  to  in- 
dent tlie  edge  of  iiap<;r. 

2.  To  dent;  to  stamp  or  to  press  in;  to  impress;  as, 
to  indent  a  smooth  surface  with  a  hammer;  to  indent 
wax  with  a  stamp. 

3.  [Cf.  iNDENTuitE.]  To  bind  out  by  indenture  or  con- 
tract ;  to  indenture ;  to  apprentice  ;  as,  to  indent  a  young 
man  to  a  hhoemaker  ;  to  imlrnt  a  servant. 

4.  (Print.)  To  becin  (a  line  or  lines)  nt  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  marKin  ;  a«,  to  indent  the  first 
line  of  a  jiaragrapli  ontM'iii ;  to  indent  tlie  second  para- 
graph two  enm  more  than  Iho  first.  Sec  Indentation, 
and  Indention. 

6.  {Mil.)  To  make  an  order  upon ;  to  draw  upon,  as 
for  military  stores.     [Indio'\  M'Uhelm. 

In-dent't  t'.  '.     1.  To  be  cut,  notched,  or  dented. 

2.  To  crook  or  turn  ;  to  wind  in  and  out ;  to  zigzag. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  bargain  or  covenant.  Shak: 
To  indent  and  drive  bargains  with  the  Almighty.     South. 


In-dent'  {Tn-d5nt'),  n.  1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  mar- 
gin oi  iuiytiiing,  or  a  recess  like  a  notch.  Shak. 

2.  A.-^tamp;  an  impression.     [065.] 

3.  A  certificate,  or  indented  certificate,  issued  by  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  tlie 
Revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  public 
debt.  J).  Banisay,     A.  Hamilton. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  requisition  or  order  for  supplies,  Kent  to 
tlie  commissariat  of  an  army.     [India']  Wilhelm. 

In'den-ta'Uon  (tu'dSn-ta'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
denting or  j^tate  of  being  indented. 

2.  A  notch  or  recess,  in  the  margin  or  border  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  the  indentations  of  a  leaf,  of  the  coast,  etc. 

3.  A  recess  or  sharp  depression  in  any  surface. 

4.  {Print.)  (a)  The  act  of  beginning  a  Hue  or  series  of 
lines  at  a  little  distance  within  the  flush  line  of  the  col- 
umn or  page,  as  in  the  common  way  of  beginning  the  first 
line  of  a  paragraph.  (6)  The  measure  of  the  distance  ^ 
as,  an  indentation  of  one  em,  or  of  two  ems. 

Hanging,  or  Reverse,  indentation,  indentation  of  all  the 
lines  of  a  paragraph  except  tlie  first,  which  is  a  full  line, 

In-dent'ed  (.Tn-dent'Sd),  a.  1.  Cut  in  the  edge  iiita 
points  or  inequalities,  like  teeth ;  jagged  ;  notched ; 
stamped  in  ;  dented  on  the  surface. 

2.  Having  an  uneven,  irregular  border ;  sinuous ;  un- 
dulating. Mdtun.     Shak. 

3.  {I/er.)  Notched  like  the  part  of  a  saw  consisting  of 
the  teeth  ;  serrated  ;  as,  an  indented  border  or  ordinary. 

4.  Boimd  out  by  an  indenture  ;  apprenticed  ;  uiden- 
tured ;  as,  an  indeided  servant. 

6.  {Zo'id.)  Notched  along  the  margin  with  a  different 
color,  as  the  feathers  of  some  birds. 

Indented  line  (Fort.),  a  line  with  alternate  long  and 
short  faces,  witli  salient  and  receding  angles,  each  face 
giving  a  flankuig  fire  along  the  front  of  the  next. 

In-dent'ed-ly,  adv.     With  indentations. 

In-dent^ing  (Tn-dSnt'Tng),  71.  Indentation;  an  im- 
pression like  that  made  by  a  tooth. 

In-den'tlon  (in-d6n'shiju),  n.  {Print.)  Same  as  In- 
dentation, 4. 

In-denVment  (Tn-dent'moit).  n.     Indenture.     [Obs.'i 

In-den'ture  l.in-deu'tur ;  135).  n.  [OE.  endenture, 
OF.  eiidenture,  LL.  indentura  a  deed  in  duplicate,  with 
indented  edges.     See  tlie  Note  below.     See  Indent,] 

1.  The  act  of  indenting,  or  state  of  being  indented. 

2.  {Laiv)  A  mutual  agreement  in  writing  between  two 
or  more  parties,  whereof  each  party  has  usually  a  coun- 
terpart or  duplicate  ;  sometimes  in  the  pi.,  a  short  form 
for  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  the  contract  by  wliich 
a  yontli  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  master. 

The  law  is  the  best  expositor  of  the  gospel ;  they  nre  like  a. 
pair  of  indtntures:  they  answer  in  every  part.  C.  Leslie. 

C^P^  Indentures  were  originally  duplicates,  laid  to- 
gether a,nd  indented  by  a  notched  cut  or  line,  or  elso 
written  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment  and  separated  by 
a  notched  line  so  that  the  two  papers  or  parchments  cor- 
responded to  each  other.  But  indenting  has  grndually 
become  a  mere  form,  and  is  often  neglected,  while  the 
writings  or  counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indentures. 

In-den'ture,  1'.  t.  [_i"^P-  Szp.p.  Indentured  (-turd); 
p.  pr.  i  vh.  n.  Indenturing.]  1.  To  indent;  to  make 
hollows,  notches,  or  wrinkles  in ;  to  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  tnd,  nfiire  the  brow.     Woty. 

2.  To  bind  by  indentures  or  written  contract ;  as,  to 
indeiiturr  an  apprentice. 

In-den'ture,  v.  i.  To  run  or  wind  in  and  out ;  to  be 
cut  or  notched  ;  to  indent.  Jleyicood. 

In'de-pend'ence  (Tn-'de-pSnd'fns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inde- 
pendtntre.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  independent  ; 
freedom  from  dependence  ;  exemption  from  reliance  on, 
or  control  by,  others ;  self-subsistence  or  maintenance ; 
direction  of  one's  own  afiairs  without  interference. 

Let  fortune  do  her  wor=t,  ...  as  long  as  she  never  makes  ua- 
Iosl'  our  hiine.-ty  and  our  indtpcnd'  urt.  I'ope. 

2.  Sufficient  means  for  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

Declaration  of  Independence  <Amer.  //j.'jM,  the  declara- 
tion of  tlie  Congress  of  the  Tliirteen  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  4th  of  July,  177(j,  by  which  th^y  formally 
declared  that  these  colonies  were  free  and  indepfiidcnt 
States,  not  subject  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

In'de-pend'en-cy  (-^n-sy),  «.     1.  Independence. 
"  Give  nie."  I  crii'd  (enniifrh  for  me), 
'*^ly  bread,  and  mdvjHndency  .'^'  Pope- 

2.  {Feci.)  Doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Independents. 

In'de-pend'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -j-  dependent: 
cf.  F.  independunt.]  1.  Not  dependent ;  free;  not  sub- 
ject to  control  by  others  ;  not  relying  on  others  ;  not 
subordinate  ;  as,  few  men  are  wholly  independent. 

A  dry,  but  md.  jmidi  nt  crust.  Cowper. 

2.  Affording  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  as,  an  intfe- 
pendrnt  proi^erty. 

3.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence ;  not  obsequious ; 
self-directing  ;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent  mind. 

4.  Expressing  or  indicating  the  feeling  of  independ- 
ence ;  free  ;  easy ;  bold ;  unconstrained  ;  as,  an  indc- 
pendent  air  or  manner. 

5.  Separate  from  ;  exclusive  ;  irrespective. 

That  obligation  in  general,  under  which  we  conceive  ourBelves- 
bound  to  obey  a  law,  iudrpendvnt  of  those  rebources  which  the 
law  provides  lor  its  own  enforcement.  li.  P.  Watd. 

6.  {Eccl.)  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or  holding  to 
the  doctrines  or  methods  of,  the  Independents. 

7.  {Math.)  Not  dependent  upon  another  quantity  in 
respect  to  value  or  rate  of  variation  ; — s;iid  of  quantities 
or  functions. 

8.  (r.  S.  Politics)  Not  bound  by  party;  exercising  a 
free  choice  in  voting  with  citlier  or  any  party. 

Independent  company  (Mil.),  one  not  incorporated  in  any 
re^'inient.  —  Independent  BocondB  watch,  a  stop  watch  hav- 
ini;  a  second  hand  driven  by  a  sejiarate  set  of  wlu'cla, 
springs,  etc..  for  timing  to  a  traction  of  a  second.  —Inde- 
pendent va.riable.    (Math.)  See  Dejivndent  variable,  under 

I)E1'KNDENT. 

Syii.  —  Free  ;  uncontrolled  ;  separate ;  imcocrced  ;  self- 
reliant;  bold;  unconstrained;  unrestricted. 
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In'de-pend'ent  (Tn'-lf-in'iid'ent),  n.  l.  {Ecct.)  Ow 
who  bulievea  that  an  or^':iui/ed  Christian  churcli  ih  com- 
plete in  itaelf,  conipetttiit  to  Ht-lf-governmbut,  anU  inde- 
pendent uf  all  ecclesiastical  authority. 

I^^  111  EnKhiiid  tlie  name  is  often  applied  (commonly 
in  the  pt.)  to  the  Congrenatioiialiata. 

2.  (Politics)  One  who  doos  net  acknowledge  an  obli* 
((atiou  to  support  a  party'n  candidate,  muier  all  circum- 
etances  ;  one  who  oxerciMon  liberty  in  votiuK- 

In''de-pend'ent-lsm  (-Tz'm),  ii.  Independency  ;  the 
clmn-h  Hy.steiii  of  IndepeiulentM.  ///*.  (iauden. 

In'de-pend'ent-ly, '/(/^'.  In  an  indcpondeut  manner; 
without  ciiiitrul. 

InMe-pOS'a-ble  (Tu'dS-p5z'A-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing Uepuhud.     lJi.'\ 

I'nriccs  iniU}innithle  by  the  pope.     Jip.  Stillinafleet. 

In-dep'ra-vate  (In-dep'ri-vat),  a.  [L.  irxfejmtvotus.'] 
Uiidepiaved.     [Ii.]  Dalies  {Holy  Rootle). 

In-dep'ro-ca-ble  (TnMli^p'i?.ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  indepre- 
catiilii-.  See  In-  not,  and  I  u-:i'kecate.]  Incapable  or  un- 
deserving of  being  depn-cated.  Cnrkerain. 

In-dep're-hen'sl-ble  (-h«n'st-b'l),  a.  [L.  iivlrprehm- 
sibilis.  See  Is-  not,  and  Deprehensible.]  Incapable 
of  being  found  out.  Bp.  Morton. 

In'de-priv'a-ble  (Tii''df-prTv'&-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  deprived,  or  of  being  t;Uten  away. 

Zn''de-8crlb''a-ble  (-.skrlb'u-lj'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
described.  —  In'de-scrlb'a-bly,  udv. 

In'de-scrlp'tive  (-skrTp'ttv),  a.    Not  descriptive. 

In'de-sert'  (-zerf),  n.     ill  desert.     \_R.']  Addison. 

In-des'i-nent  (.Tn-des'T-nMit),  a.  [L.  indesinens.  See 
In-  nut,  and  Desisent.]    Not  ceasing  ;  perpetual.    [Oii.j 

A.  y.'aWf/-.  — In-des'i-nent-ly,  "dv.    [rM.s-.]    Hay. 

Inde-Sir'a-ble  (Tn'de-/.ii';i-l."n,  a.     Undesirable. 

In'de-3truc'ti-bil'i-ty  (-struk'tT-l.tl'r-tv),  n.    [Cf.  F. 

i7idfsfn«i/hilde.]     The  ipialitv  of  Ijeing  indestructible. 

In'de-8truc'ti-ble  (-struk'tt-h'l),  a.  [rref.  ■/;;-  not  -f- 
destrurdble:  cf.  F.  indt'stnictdAt:]  Not  destructible; 
incapable  of  decomposition  or  of  being  <lehtroyed.  —  In'- 
de-struc'ti-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'de-struc'tl-bly,  adv. 

In'de-ter'ml-na-ble  (-ter'mt-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  indeter- 
mhi'd>ilis :  cf.  F.  i/idrtermiriable.  See  In- not,  and  De- 
tekmine.]  Not  determinable  ;  impossible  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  not  to  be  deHiiitely  known,  ascertained,  defined, 
or  limited.  —  In'de-ter'ml-na-bly,  adv. 

In^de-ter'nU-na-ble,  n.  An  indeterminable  thing  or 
quantity.  Sir  T.  Brou'ne. 

lU'de-ter'ml-nate  (-nitt),  a.  [L.  indelerminatus.] 
Not  determinate  ;  not  certain  or  fixed  ;  indefinite  ;  not 
precise  ;  as,  an  indeterminate  number  of  years.      Paley. 

Indeterminate  analyals  'J//;///.),  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  has  for  it;s  object  tlic  .sulution  of  indct'-ruiinate 
problems.  —  Indeterminate  coefficients  i  M'if/i.},  corlHcients 
arbitrarily  assumed  for  coiivi^nimce  of  c;ilcul,ition,  or  to 
facilitate  some  artifice  of  analysis.  Tiicii-  vahics  an^  .sub- 
aeiiuently  determined.  —  Indeterminate  equation  {M<tih.), 
an  erjuation  in  which  the  unknown  ipiantities  admit  of  an 
infinite  number  of  values,  or  sets  of  values,  A  group  of 
equations  is  indeteniiinntr  wlien  it  contains  more  un- 
known iiuantities  than  tliere  are  equations.  —  Indetermi- 
nate InftoreBCenc©  (/^f*/.  I,  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which 
tiie  rtowers  all  arise  from  axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud 

§oitig  on  to  grow  and  sometimes  continuing  the  stem  in- 
etiuitely ;  —called  also  acropetaf^  botrijose,  cnifrijiefiit^ 
and  iii<!''finife  inflorescence.  Gray.  —Indeterminate  prob- 
lem [Miith.),_?i.  problem  wliich  admits  of  an  inliuito  num- 
ber of  suUitiona,  or  one  in  which  tliere  are,  f<  wer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  required  results. 
—  Indeterminate  quantity  (Mnt/t.),  a  quantity  wliic  h  has  no 
fixed  value,  but  which  may  be  varied  in  accordance  witli 
any  proposed  condition. —Indeterminate  seriea  \  .Wrf/i.),  ^ 
series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  an  indeter- 
minate quantity,  sometimes  also  with  indeterminate  ex- 
ponents, or  indeterminate  coefficients. 
-In'de-ter'ml-nale-ly,  /n/r.-ln'de-ter'mi-nate-nfiss,  n. 
In'de-terral-na'tion  (-ter'tuT-na'shum,  n.    [Pref.  in- 

not  -f-  dftenoiiiation  :  cf.  F.  iii<l'!'-i-)niii>i(inn.']  1.  Want 
of  determination  ;  au  unsettled  or  wavering  state,  as  of 
the  mind.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  stated  direction.    Abp.  Brainhall. 

In'de-ter'nilned  (-ter'mTnd).  a.    Undetermined 


[See  In-  not,  De- 

[Obs."]  Chapman. 

[L.  indevotus :  cf.  F.  in- 

!vot.    Cf.  Indevout.]   Not 

Ben  (ley.     Cla  rev  don. 

[L.  inderotio:  cf.  F.  in- 

impiety  ;  irreligion.    "  An 

Jer.  Taylor. 


In  de-vir'gin-ate  ( 

VIROINATE.]     Not  devirgiuiite, 

In-de-vole'  (voto,       ( «. 

In'de-vot'ed  (-vot'6d),  J  c 
devoted.     l<d>s.] 

la'de-vo'tlon  (-vo'shiSn),  n 
deration.}  Want  of  devotion 
age  of  inderotiiin.'"' 

In-de-VOUt'  (-vouf),  a.  [Pref.  )';)-  not  -f-  devottt.'  Cf. 
Inoevote.]     Not_ devout.  — In-de-VOUt'Iy,  adv. 

In-deW  (Tn-du'),  v.  t.     To  indue.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 

In'des  (in'dSks),  71.  :  pi.  E.  Indexes  (-5z),  L.  Indices 
(Tn'dT-sez).     [L.  :  cf.  F.  indrr.     See  Indicate,  Diction.] 

1.  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows,  indi- 
cates, manifests,  or  discloses. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  ouaUties  of  plants. 

Aibutftnot. 

3.  That  which  guides,  points  out,  informs,  or  directs ; 
a  pointer  or  a  hand  that  directs  to  anything,  as  the  hand 
of  a  watch,  a  movable  finger  on  a  gauge,  scale,  or  otlier 
graduated  instrument.  In  printing,  a  sign  [Q^^]  used  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  a  note  or  paragraph ;  — 
called  &.]soflst. 

3.  A  table  for  facilitating  reference  to  topics,  names, 
and  the  like,  in  a  book  ;  — usually  alphabetical  in  ar- 
rangement, and  printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. 

4.  A  prologue  indicating  wliat  follows.    [06.t.]    Sfmk. 
6.  {Aiiaf.)  The  second  digit,  that  next  to  the  poUex, 

in  the  niaiius,  or  liand  ;  the  forefinger  ;  index  finger. 

6.  {Mnlh.)  The  figure  or  letter  which  shows  the  power 
or  root  of  a  quantity  ;  the  exponent.  [In  this  sense  the 
plural  is  always  indices.'] 

Indei  error,  the  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathematical 
instrument  arising  from  the  zero  of  the  index  not  being 


'  in  rnmplcte  adjuntinent  with  that  of  th"  Hmh,  or  with  Its 
iIm'mh  tir.tlly  ii.-rlrcl  poMtioii  in  lln-  ni-it  ritun-iit ;  acorrec- 
tinri  In  !„■  ..pi.li.-d  ti.  til''  lil^t^urlL.•llt:tl  iviidingn  equal  to 
llii-  ciinri.f  the  /ir.i  ail  juttt  imiit.  Indux  oxpurKalorluB. 
|L.]  See  Indrr  pinhiluli,,  iii.s{.hvh}\\).  —  lnA^x.  flnger.  See 
Index,  5.  -Index  Kli^ai.  the  mirror  orr  tlie  index  of  a 
quadrant,  He.xt,nit,  etc.  -  Index  hand,  the  pointer  or  hand 
of  a  chuk.  watch,  or  otlur  registering  niacjiim* ;  a  hand 
that  points  to  fi-,iii.-thiin.^  —  Index  of  a  loKarithm  (Math.), 
the  intiri  d  p;irt,  o|  tin'  logantlim,  and  aluaynono  lesH 
than  the  iiuiiili'r  ol  integral  tigures  in  tlio  given  immber. 
It  is  also  called  the  '■/i<irar//'n.',fic.~tnAex  Of  refraction,  or 
Refractive  index  iO/it.),  tln^  luindjer  which  expresseii  the 
ratio  of  the  sine  oi  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
thn  aii^'Io  nf  refraction.  Tliim  the  indrr  of  ni'nirfio/i 
for  sulphur  is  L',  ln-caiisi-,  when  liglit  pah^en  nut  nt  air  into 

MUlphlir.  the  .sine  of  tll<<  ail^'le-.J  iiind'iier  1.1  d.Mlbletlie 
Miie  of  the  aiii^h-  of  reiraetinn.  -  Ind«x  plat(%  a  graduated 
circular  plale.  or  onnwilli  eirenlar  rowH  ..I  holen  dlller- 
eiitly  .Hi.aced;  used  ill  iiiacldnes  tor  griirlnat  ing  circles, 
cult  uig  gear  tei-th,  etc.-  Index  prohlbltorluB  |  L.J,  o/- Prohib- 
itory Index  (A',  r '.  r//.),  ji  ciitaloKUo  of  Iji.nlts  which  are  for- 
bidden by  tlie  church  to  he  read  ;  the  >ndrr  ,  ,■  ,,Hr<iatori- 
II. <i  [L.J,  or  r.rfiiirtj'rfon/  indrr,  jh  a  catalogue  nl  l)ook:i  from 
uliich  passages  marked  a.s  against  tail  It  nr  iimrai.s  nmst  be 
reiiinved  beloro  Catlioli'  s  <-an  read  IheTti.  These  cata- 
logues are  jmlilihhed  u  itii  additions,  Irom  time  to  time, 
by  the  Congregation  i.f  tlie  Index,  cumpMsed  nf  cardinals, 
theologians,  etc.,undir  tlie  saiietinn  nl  the  impe.  Jlofd:.— 
Index  rerum  (L.J,  a  tabulated  and  alplialieli/ed  notebook, 
for  sybtcmatic  preservation  of  items,  quotations,  etc. 

In'dex  {Tn'deks),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Indexed  (Tn'- 
dSkst) ;  p.  jtr.  &vb.  Ji.  Indexing.]  To  provide  with  an 
index  or  table  of  references ;  to  put  into  an  index  ;  as, 
to  index  a  book,  or  its  contents. 

In'dex-er  (-er),  7i.     One  who  makes  an  index. 

In-dex'lc-al  (In-deks'T-k«l),  (/.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like,  an  index  ;  having  the  form  of  an  index. 

In-dex'lC-al-Iy,  a<lc.     In  the  manner  of  an  index. 

In'dex-ter'1-ty  ^TnMeks-tSrrr-tJ),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
dcrterity:  cf.  F.  indexti-rite.']  Want  of  dexterity  or  readi- 
ness, especially  in  the  use  of  the  liauUe ;  clumsiness ; 
awkwardness.  JIariey. 

In'dl-a  (Tn'dT-i  or  jnd'ya),  n.  [See  Indian.]  A 
country  in  Southern  Asia;  the  two  poniaisulas  of  Hither 
anil  Farther  India ;  iu  a  restricted  sense,  Hither  India, 
or  Hindustan. 

India  ink,  a  nearly  black  pigment  brought  cliiefly  from 
Chbia,  used  for  water  colors.  It  is  in  rolls,  or  in  sciuare 
cakes,  and  consists  of  lampblack  or  ivory  black  and  animal 
glue.  Called  aljso  china  i/d{.  Tlie  true  India  ink  is  sepia. 
See  Sepia.  —  India  matting,  fioor  matting  made  in  China, 
India,  etc.,  from  gr.iss  and  reeds;  —  also  calh-d  <'<inton, 
or  China,  mat/ i}/-/.  -  India,  paper,  a  variety  of  Chinese 
paper,  of  smontli  Imt  imt  gln.ssy  .surface,  usid  f.ir  printing 
from  engravuigs,  woodcuts,  etc.  —  India  proof  i£n'_/rav- 
inu),  a  proof  impression  from  an  engraved  plate,  taken  on 
India  paper. —India  rubber.  See  Caoutchoi'C.  —  India- 
rubber  tree  iBot.),  any  tree  yieldhig  caoutchouc,  but  espe- 
cially the  East  Indian  Firas  elastica,  often  cultivated  for 
its  large,  .slnuiug,  elliptical  leaves. 

In-dl'a-dem  (In-di'a-dSm),  V.  t.  To  place  or  set  in  a 
diadem,  as  a  gem  or  gems. 

In'dl-a-nian  (In'di-a-mffn  or  Ynd'ya-),  n. ;  pi.  India- 
men  (-ni'Mi).  A  large  vessel  in  the  India  trade.  Macaulay. 

In'di-an  (Tn'dl-an  or  Tnd'yan  ;  277),  a.  [From  India^ 
and  this  fr.  Indus,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Asia,  L.  Indus, 
Gr.  *Ii'665,  OPers.  Ilindu^  name  of  the  land  on  the  Indus, 
Skr.  sindhn  river,  the  Indus.  Cf.  Hindoo.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Irdia  projier;  also  to  the  East  Indies,  or, 
sometimes,  to  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aborigines,  or  Indians,  of 
America  ;  as,  Indian  wars  ;   the  India?)  tomahawk. 

3.  Made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  as,  Indian  corn, 
Inilian  meal,  Indian  bread,  and  the  like.     [U.  S.] 

Indian  bay  < Bof.),  a  lauraceous  tree  iPersea  fndica).  — 
Indian  bean  (But.),  a  name  of  the  catalpa.  —  Indian  berry. 
[But.)  Same  as  Cocculus  iniucus.  —  Indian  bread.  iBot.) 
Same  as  Cassava.  —  Indian  club,  a  wooden  club,  whicli 
is  swung  by  the  hand  for  gymnastic  exer<'ise.  —  Indian 
cordage,  cordage  made  of  tlie  fibers  of  cocoanut  husk.— 
Indian  com  (Bid.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
^ea  iZ.  Mays);  the  maize,  a  native  of 
America.  See  Corn,  and  Maize.  —  Indian 
cress  f/f"/.), nasturtium.  SeeN.^sTfRTiuM, 
2.  —  Indian  cucumber  {Bo/.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Mideida  (M.  Virainira),  common  iu 
wnnds  in  the  United  States.  The  white 
riM>t.-.tork  has  a  taste  like  cucumbers. — 
Indian  currant  ( /!o/.).  a  plant  of  the  genus 
t'Syinnhoriiarpiis  {S.  vnhjaris),  bearing 
small  red  berries.  —  Indian  dye,  the  puc- 
coon.— Indian  fig.  (Bat.)  ('/)  The  banvaii. 
See  Banyan,  (b)  The  prickly  i)ear.  -^  In- 
dian file,  .suigle  file  ;  arrangement  of  per- 
sons in  a  row  following  one  after  another, 
the  usual  way  among  Indians  of  travers- 
ing woods,  especially  when  nn  the  war 
path.  -  Indian  fire,  a  i)yr(.»teclinie  compo- 
sition nf  siilpliur,  niter,  and  icalgar,  burning  with  a  bril- 
liant white  light.  —  Indian  graas  i  Ih-t.),  acoarse.  high  grass 
(Chrysoi'oiion  nulans\  c-nnmion  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Unite<l  States  ;  wooil  grass,  (irtii/.  —Indian  hemp. 
(Bat.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Apociinuni  iA.  cnnnabi- 
nam),  having  a  milky  juice,  and  a  tough,  tiltrous  bark, 
whence  the  name.  The  root  is  u^ed  in  medicine  and  is 
both  emetic  and  cathartic  in  projuTties.  (/')  The  variety 
of  comni(.in  hemp  (  Cauna/ns  ///*//riM,  from  wliich  hasheesh 
is  obtained.  —  Indian  mallow  (/.*'/.),  ttie  velvt  leaf  (.1?/?;- 
tilo7i  Avicejma-).  See  Aiu'TiLon.  —  Indian  meal,  gri>und 
comormaize.  [d.  -S.]  —  Indian  millet  (y>V'M,  a  tall  annual 
grass  (Sorijhum  vulgarr),  having  many  varieties,  among 
which  are  broom  corn,  Guinea  corn,  durra,  and  the  Chi- 
nese sugar  cane.  It  is  called  also  Guinea  corn.  See 
Dl'RRA.- Indian  ox  (Zn'uJ.),  the  zelni.  —  Indian  paint.  See 
BLonortooT.  — Indian  paper.  See  India  j-i/-  r,  under  India. 
—  Indian  physic  i/io/.l,  a  iilaiit  of  twi>  sjiecic'--  nf  the  genus 
(iilhnia  {<!.  /ri/nliata,  and  (/.  stiindar,  ,n,  common  in  the 
United  States,  tlie  roots  of  which  are  used  in  medicine  as 
a  mild  emetic;  —  calleil  also  American  i/irrnr,  nn<\  timc- 
man'^sroot.  Gray.  — Judiaji  pink.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  Cypress 
vine  (Ipomrra  Qnaniorh't) ;  —  so  called  in  the  West  Indies. 
ft')  See  China  pinl\  under  China.  —  Indian  pipe  (.finf.),  a 
low,  fieshy  herb  ( .Uonafmpa  uniftorn),  growing  in  clusters 
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Iiosite  whit  e  fiowerw,  common 
thntugh  tlie  Unite. 1  States  in  rich 
wondH.  fii"'/.  Indian  poke  (Bot.), 
a  iilaiit  unnally  known  as  the  vhite 
hrllrl,„rr  (  IV  ralnn,,  viiidr).  -  -  In- 
dian  pudding,  a  Dudding  of  winch 
the  idiief  ingredients  are  Indian 
meal,  milk,  and  molasses.  —  Indian 
purple,  (a)  A  dull  purple  color,  i/y/ 
liie  iiigmeut  of  the  saiiie  name, 
iijt.-iiM-ly  blui-  and  black.  —  Indian 
red.  o/)  A  juirpUhh  red  earth  or  pig- 
ment ct.mposed  ol  a  silicate  of  iron 
and  alumina,  with  magnesia.  It 
comes  horn  the  I'erhian  (lull.  Called 
also  J'rr.sdiH  re/l.  ih,  See  Al.MA- 
ORA. —Indian  rice  (/i'j/.),  a  reedlike 
water  grass.  See  Hicp.  —  Indian 
Bhot(/yo/.),  a  plant  of  tlie  genus  Canna  fC.  Indira).  The 
hard  black  seeds  are  .as  large  as  swan  shot.  See  Can- 
NA.  —  Indian  summer,  in  the  United  States,  a  period  of 
warm  and  pleasant  weather  occurring  late  in  autumn, 
bee  under  Summer.  -  Indian  tobacco  </inf.),  a  sijccier.  of 
Lfdirlin.   See  Lobelia.  —  Indian  turnip '///*/.),  an  American 

Iilant  of  the  genus  Arisama.  A.  trtphidlnm-  has  a  wrin- 
:led  farinaceous  root  rewembUng  a  small  turnip,  but  with 
a  very  acriil  juic<-.  See  .Jack  in  the  I'ri.rn,  and  Wake- 
robin.—  Indian  wheat,  maize  or  Indian  com.  Indian  yel- 
low. ('/I  Au  intense  rich  ,\i'lIow  color,  deejjcr  than  gamboge 
but  less  iMire  tliau  cadmium,    Kb)  See  EfXANXiiiK. 

In'dl-an  (Tn'dt-'/n  or  lud'yan;  277),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inliabitant  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  al)original  inhabitants  of  America  ;  —  so 
called  originally  from  the  supposed  identity  of  America 
witli  India. 

In'dl-an  eer'  (-er'),  w.    {Xaut.)  An  Iiidiaman. 

In'di-a  rub'ber  (-'i  rrd/berj.    See  Caoutchouc. 

In'dlc-al  (InMT-kwl),  a.  [From  L.  index,  indiris.  an 
index.]     Indexical.     [/;.]  Fuller. 

In'di-can  (-kan),  n.  [See  Indioo.]  1.  {Chem.)  A 
glucoside  obtained  from  woad  (indigo  plant)  and  other 
plants,  as  a  yellow  or  light  brown  sirup.  It  has  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste,  and  decomposes  on  drying.  By  the 
action  of  acids,  ferments,  etc.,  it  breaks  down  into  sugar 
and  indigo.     It  is  the  source  of  natural  indigo. 

2.  (Physiol.  Cheni.)  An  indigo-formiiig  substance, 
found  ill  urine,  and  otiier  animal  fluids,  and  convertible 
into  red  and  blue  indigo  {rn-rhodin  and  vroyhnirin). 
Chemically,  it  isindoxyl  sulphate  of  pota.sh,  C^H.-NSO^K,. 
and  is  derived  from  the  indol  foimed  in  the  alimentary 
canal.     Called  also  vroxanthin. 

In'di'Cant  (-k«nt),  a,  [L.  indicans,  p.  pr.  of  ifidi- 
care.  See  Indicate.]  Serving  to  point  out,  as  a  rem- 
edy; indicating. 

In'di-cant,  n.  That  which  indicates  or  points  out ;  as, 
an  indicant  of  the  remedy  for  a  diseaae. 

In'dl-cate  (Tu'dT-kat),  V.  t.  [in)p.  &  p.  p.  Indicateh* 
(-ka'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  INDICATING  (-kii' ting).]  [L. 
indiciitus,  p.  p.  of  indicare  to  indicate  ;  pref.  in-  in  -~- 
dieiire  to  proclaim  ;  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction, 
and  cf.  Indict.  Indite.]  1.  To  pohit  out ;  to  discover  ; 
to  direct  to  a  knowledge  of  ;  to  show  ;  to  make  known. 
That  turns  find  turns  to  indicate 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather.  Cotcper, 

2.  {Med.)  To  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms  ;  to  point 
to  as  the  proper  remedies;  as,  great  prostration  of 
strength  indicates  the  use  of  stimulants. 

3.  {3Iach.)  To  investigate  the  condition  or  power  of, 
as  of  a  steam  engine,  by  moans  of  an  indicator. 

Syn.  — To  show;  mark;  signify;  denote;  discover; 
evidence;  evince;  immifest :  declare:  specify;  explain; 
exhil>it ;  present ;  reveal ;  disclose  ;  display. 

In'di-ca'ted  (-ka'ted), 
tered  ;  measured. 

Indicated    power.     See  Indicated  horse  power,  imder 

Horse   TOWER. 

In  di-ca'ticn  (Tn'dT-ka'shun),  i*.  [L.  indicatin  :  cf. 
F.  indica(ion.'\     1.  Act  of  pointing  out  or  indicating. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indicate  or  point  out ;  mark  ; 
token  ;  sign  ;  symptom ;  evidence. 

The  fietiueiit  stops  they  make  in  the  most  convenient  places- 
are  plain  iinliratioiis  of  their  weariness.  Aifdisnii. 

3.  Discovery  made  ;  information.  Beuiley. 

4.  Explanation;  display.     [Ofts.]  Bacon.. 
5-  {Med.)  Any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a  disease, 

which  .serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

Syn.  — Proof:  demonstration;  sigru ;  token;  mark; 
evidence ;  signal. 

In-dlc'a-tlve  (Tn-dTk'a-ttv),  a.  [L.  iudicaiiviis:  cf. 
F.  jndicati/.']  1.  Pointing  out;  bringing  to  notice  ;  giv- 
ing intimation  or  knowledge  of  something  nut  visible  or 
obvious. 

That  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  iivUratlre  of 
truth,  maj'  be  thus  proved.  Bp.   U'tutunlou. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  Suggestive;  representing  the  whole 
by  a  part,  as  a  fleet  by  a  ship,  a  forest  by  a  tree,  etc. 

Indicative  mood  (Gram.),  that  mood  or  form  of  the  verb- 
which  indicates,  that  is,  which  simidy  atBrnis  or  denies 
or  iuquires;  as,  he  urites  ;  he  isiiot  writ  ing;  /w/5  the  mail 
arrirtd'/ 

In-dic'a-tlve,  n.     (Gram.)  The  indicative  mood. 

In-dic'a-tive-ly.  adv.  In  an  indicative  manner;  in  a 
way  to  show  or  signify. 

In'di-ca'tor  (Tn'dT-ka'ter),  n.   [L. :  cf.  F.  indicateur.J 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shows  or  points  out ;  aa,  a 
fare  indicator  in  a  street  car. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  pressure  gauge  ;  a  water  gauge,  as  for  a 
steam  boiler ;  an  apparatus  or  instrument  for  showing 
the  working  of  a  machine  or  moving  part ;  as :  (a)  (Steam 
Enyine)  An  instrument  which  draws  a  diagram  showing 
the  varying  pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  or  pump 
at  every  point   of   the  strok«.     It  consists  of  a  small 
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Indicator  Card. 


-cylinder  communicating  with  the   engine    cylnider  and 
fitted  with  a  piston  which  tlie 
varying   pressure    drives  up- 
ward luore  or  less  against  the 
resistance  of  a  spring.  A  lever 
imparts   motion  to   a   pencil 
which  traces  the  diagram 
a  card  wrapped  around 
a  vertical  drum  wliich 
is  turned  back  and  forth 
"by  a  string  connected 
■with  the  piston  rod  of  the  ei 
^ine.    See  Indicator  card  (bi 
low).    (6)  A  telltale  connect- 
ed with  a  hoisting  machine, 
to  show,  at  the  surface,  the 
position  of  the  cage  in  the 
shaft  of  a  mine,  etc.  _ 

3.  (Mec/j)  The  part  of  an  indirator.nartly  !n  section, 
instrument  by  which  an  effect  [  Smnil  Piston  ;  Ji  Pencil ; 
is  indicated,  as  an   index  or      c'i>rum. 

pointer. 

4.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus /Htf^Vrf^or  and  allied 
genera.     See  Honey  guide,  under  Honey. 

5.  {Chfm.)  That  which  indicates  the  condition  of  acid- 
ity, alkalinity,  or  the  deficiency,  excess,  or  suflSciency  of 
a  standard  reagent,  by  causing  an  appearance,  disappear- 
ance, or  change  of  color,  as  in  titration  or  volumetric 
analysis. 

E^^  The  common  indicators  are  litmus,  tropseolin, 
phenol  phthalein,  potassic  permanganate,  etc. 

Indicator  card,  the  figure  drawn  by  an  engine  indicator, 
by  means  of  whicli  tlie  tfo-n. 
working  of  tlie  engine  can  5c4]v 
"be  investigated  and  its  ao\~ 
power  calculated.  The 
illustration  sliows  one 
form  of  indicator  card, 
from  a  steam  engine,  to- 
gether with  scales  by  [^ 
which  the  pressure  of  the  '"d 
steam  above  or  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  corre- 
sponding to  any  position 
of  tlie  fiigine-  piston  in  its 
etrokf .  can  li.-  measured.  Called  also  indicator  diagram. 
—  Indicator  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the  signals  are 
the  dctiectioiis  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  iu  the  trans- 
Atlautic  system. 

In'dl-ca-tO-ry  (TuMI-ka-to-ry ;  277),  n.  Serving  to 
ehow  or  make  known  ;  showing ;  indicative  ;  signifying ; 
implying. 

In'di-ca'tllx  {TnMT-ka'trTks).  n.  [XL.]  {Geom.  of 
Three  Dimensions)  A  certain  conic  section  supposed  to 
be  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane  to  any  surface,  and  used 
to  determine  the  accidents  of  curv.ature  of  tlie  surface 
at  the  point  of  contact.  The  curve  is  similar  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  surface  with  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
■tangent  plane  and  indefinitely  near  it.  It  is  an  ellipse 
when  the  curvature  is  synclastic,  and  an  hyperbola  when 
the  curvature  is  anticlastic. 

II  In'dl-ca'Vit  C-vTt),  n.  [L.,  he  has  indicated.]  {Eng. 
Laiv)  A  writ  of  prohibition  against  proceeding  in  the 
spiritual  court  in  certain  cases,  when  the  suit  belongs  to 
■the  common-law  courts.  Wharton  {Law  Diet.). 

In'dlce  (Tn'dis),  n.  [F.  indice  indication,  index.  See 
Index.]     Index ;  indication.     \_Ohs.^  B.  Jonson. 

In'dl-ces  (Tn'dT-sez),  n.  pi.     See  Index. 

[|  In-dl^cl-a  (in-dTsh'T-a),  n.  pL  [L.,  pi.  of  indi- 
ciuniy  It.  index  an  index.]  {Lniv)  Discriminating  itiarks  ; 
oigna;  tokens;  indications;   appearances.  BitrrilL 

In-(llc'l-ble(In-dTs'T-b'l).a.  [F.]  Unspeakable.  [066-.] 

In-(li(/(>-llt6  (Tn-dTk'6-lit  f.r  InMT-kS-lit),  n.  [L.  in- 
■dicum  indigo  -f  -'''f  •'  cf.  F.  indivulilhc.'\  (Miu.)  A 
variety  of  tourmaline  of  an  indigo-blue  color. 

In-dicr  (-dif), ''.  t-  lintp.  &  p.  p.  Indicted  (-dit'Sd) ; 
p-pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indicting.]     [OE.  enditen.   See  Indite.] 

1.  To  write;  to  compose  ;  to  dictate ;  to  indite.  [06.v.] 

2.  To  appoint  publicly  or  by  authority;  to  proclaim 
»or  announce.     [06^.] 

I  am  told  we  shall  have  no  Lent  indicUd  this  year.     JCceh/n- 

3.  {Law)  To  charge  with  a  crime,  in  due  form  of  law, 
"by  the  finding  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  ;  to  find 
an  indictment  against ;  as,  to  indict  a  man  for  arson.  It 
is  the  p.-culiar  province  of  a  grand  jury  to  indict,  as  it  is 
of  a  house  of  nprest-ntatives  to  impeach. 

In-dlct'a-blo  (-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  indicted  ;  subject  to  indictment ;  as,  an  indictable 
offender  or  offense. 

In'dlct-ee'  (TuMt-te'),  n.     {Law)  A  person  indicted. 

In-dict'er  (In-difcr),  n.     One  who  indicts. 

Indle'Uon  (In-dlk'shun),  n.  [L.  indictio:  cf.  F.  ih- 
'di'li'm.  See  Indict,  Indite.J  1.  Declaration;  procla- 
mation; public  notice  or  appointment.  [Obs.]  *^  Indie- 
tion  of  a  war."  Bacon. 

Secular  pnnccH  did  uhc  to  indict,  or  pcnnit  tlic  indirtion  of. 
•ynods  «»f  bi«hop8.  j^r.  Taylor. 

2.  A  cycle  of  fifteen  years. 

G^^  This  moiif:  nf  reckuniiig  tunc  is  m'A  to  have  b^cn 
hitroduccil  by  C(inntantin'-  tli.>  (Jj.it,  in  .  oiiiit-rtion  with 
the  payment  of  trihute.  It  u  .i.^  :i,i-,i,t..i  :it  various  timt-^ 
by  the  Greek  cmprn.rs  of  Construiliiioi.h-,  tin-  iinp»-s.  and 
the  parliaments  of  France.  Throuu'li  tin-  inflnrnr.-  of  thr 
pom-H,  itwaH  cxtetiHivply  usc<l  in  the  .-.<  Irsj.i.stira]  chrn- 
noh^gyof  the  Middle  Ages.  The  iiin..l,.T  of  ii.-iii  tiuiL-s  w;is 
reckoned  at  nr«t  from  .i\2  A.  n.,  Imt.  Hinrc  the  twi-lfth  cen- 
tury it  has  h.-pii  reckoned  from  tlir  liirtli  nf  Chri».t.     The 

apal  mdntioii  m  the  only  one  ever  used  at  th<'  present 

ay.  To  find  the  indictinn  mi.l  ytar  of  th.-  iiidi.  tion  by 
th("  firnt  method,  Hiilitra't  :;]■-' from  lh<-  given  yiar  A.  D., 
and  divj.le  by  1.',;  i,y  thv  s^moimI  m.tho.l.  add  :(  to  the 
Riven  year  a.  n,.  and  thfu  divi«h^  bv  V,.  In  either  caHe, 
th»!  «|uoticnt  is  the  niinihiT  of  the  current  indiction,  and 
thn  rem.imd.-r  the  year  of  the  indiction.  See  Cycle  of  in- 
dtclion,  under  (JYrr.B. 

ln-4ic'Uvo(rn-dTk'tTvX  a.  \h.  indicHvus.  See  Ik- 
KicT.]     Proclaimed;  declared;  public.  Kennet. 


S; 


In-dlct'ment   (Tn-dit'mcnt),   n.       [CL    INDITEMENT.] 

1.  Tilt'  art  of  indicting,  or  the  state  of  being  indicted. 

2.  {Laic)  The  formal  statement  of  an  offense,  as 
framed  by  the  prosecuting  authority  of  the  State,  and 
found  by  the  grand  jury. 

C^^^  To  the  validity  of  an  indictment  a  finding  by  the 
grand  jury  is  essential,  while  an  informatio?'  rests  only 
on  presentation  by  the  prosecuting  avithority. 

3.  An  accusation  in  general ;  a  formal  accusation. 
Bill  of  indictment.    See  under  Bill. 

In-dict'or  (-or),  n.     {Lute)  One  who  indicts.      Bacon. 

In'dies  (Tn'diz),  «.  pi.  A  name  designating  the  East 
Indies,  also  the  West  Indies. 

Our  kiiif;  has  all  tlic  /nJifh- m  his  arms.  Shak: 

In-flil'fer-enco  (Tu-dTf fer-^ns),  n.  [L.  indHTp'fniia 
similarity,    want    of    difference :    cf.    F.   indixterence.^ 

1.  The  qualiti'  or  state  of  being  indifferent,  or  not  mak- 
ing a  difference  ;  want  of  sufficient  importance  to  consti- 
tute a  difference  ;  absence  of  weight ;  insignificance. 

2.  Passableness ;  mediocrity. 

3.  Impartiality ;  freedom  from  prejudice,  preposses- 
sion, or  bias. 

lie  IS  .  .  .  far  from  such  (»(/i^^re?*ce  and  equity  as  ou;:ht  and 
must  be  in  the  judges  whicli  he  s-aith  I  assign.  Sir  J',  hoie. 

4.  Absence  of  anxiety  or  interest  in  respect  to  what  is 
presented  to  the  mind;  imconcernedness ;  as,  entire  in- 
difference to  all  that  occurs. 

InflijTerencp  can  not  but  be  criminal,  when  it  is  conversant 
about  objects  which  are  so  far  from  being  of  an  iudiffurent  na- 
ture, that  they  are  of  the  highest  imiHirlaiice.  Addisuii. 

Sy  11 .  —  Carelessness ;  negligence  ;  unconcern ;  apathy ; 
insensibility  ;  coldness ;  lukewarmness. 

In-dif'fer-en-cy  (-m-sj?),  n.  Absence  of  interest  in, 
or  intiuence  from,  anything ;  unconcernedness  ;  equilib- 
rium ;  inditfereutism  ;  indifference.  Gladstone. 

To  give  ourselves  to  u  detebtable  indijf'crcncy  or  neutralitv  in 
this  cause.  Fnlki: 

]\Inral  liberty  .  .  .  does  not,  after  all,  consist  in  a  power  of  jh- 
d)£ei\u<,-ij,  or  iu  a  power  uf  choosing  without  regard  to  motives. 

Iluzhtt. 

In-dU'fer-ent  (Tn-dlffer-fnt),  a.  [F.  indifferent,  L. 
indifferens.  See  In-  not,  and  Different.]  1.  Not  mak- 
ing a  difference  ;  having  no  influence  or  preponderating 
weiglit;  involving  no  preference,  concern,  or  attention  ; 
of  no  account ;  without  significance  or  importance. 

Dangers  are  to  me  imlifftreiU.  Slial: 

£verythm-  in  the  world  is  indifferent  but  sin.    Jer.  Taylor. 

His  sh^'htest  and  most  ini.ll[Tcrent  acts  .  .  .  were  odious  in  the 
clergynian'b  sight.  Haivthonte. 

2.  Neither  particularly  good,  nor  very  bad;  of  a  mid- 
dle state  or  quality  ;  passable  ;  mediocre. 

The  staterooms  are  in  indifferent  order.    Sir  W.  Scvtt. 

3.  Not  iucHned  to  one  side,  party,  or  choice  more  than 
to  another ;  neutral ;  impartial. 

Jiidi^ereiit  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die.       Addison. 

4-  Feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or  care,  respecting  any- 
thing ;  unconcerned  ;  inattentive  ;  apathetic  ;  heedless  ; 
as,  to  be  indifffrent  to  the  welfare  of  one's  family. 

It  was  a  law-  of  Solon,  that  any  person  who,  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  republic,  remained  neuter,  or  an  un/ifl'-reiit 
Bpectiitur  of  the  contending  parties,  sliould  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment.  Addimn. 

5-  {Laic)  Free  from  bias  or  prejudice  ;  impartial;  un- 
biased ;  disinterested. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for  the  counsel, 
it  is  better  tuclioose  indiffcrntt  persons  than  to  make  an  indif- 
ferency  by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  Bacon. 

Indifferent  tisaue  {Anat.),  the  primitive,  embryonic,  \m- 
dill.T.iitiatetl  tissue,  before  conversion  into  connective, 
musi'iilar,  nervous,  or  other  definite  tissue. 

In-dil'ler-ent,  adv.  To  a  moderate  degree ;  passably  ; 
tolerably.     \_Obs.'\     "News  indilf'erent  good."  Shak. 

In-dl!'f6r-ent-ism  (-tz'm),  n. '  [Cf.  F.  indifferentism€.'\ 

1.  State  of  indifference  ;  want  of  interest  or  earnest- 
ness ;  especially,  a  systematic  apathy  regarding  wliat  is 
true  or  false  in  religion  or  philosophy  ;  agnosticism. 

The  i>iditf'-rrnti.''in  which  etiualizes  all  religions  and  gives 
equal  rights  to  truth  and  error.  Cardinal  Jlanning. 

2.  {Metnph.)  Same  as  Identism. 

3.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  heresy  consisting  in  an  unconcern 
for  any  particular  creed,  provided  the  morals  be  right 
and  good.  Gregory  A'VI. 

In-dlf'fer-ent-lst,  n.     One  governed  by  indifferentism. 

In-dlf'fer-ent-Iy,  adc  in  aa  indifferent  manner  ; 
witliont  distinction  or  preference  ;  impartially  ;  without 
concern,  wish,  affection,  or  aversion ;  tolerably  ;  passably. 

That  they  may  truly  and  tndifn-rrntlw  miiiister  justice,  tn  the 

pnnisliment  of  wickecliiess  and  vice,  and  to  tin-  nmintenanee  i>i' 

thy  true  religion,  and  virtue.     JitH)/,'  nf  Com.  J'raycr  [Eng.  Ed.\. 

Set  honor  in  one  eye  iind  death  i'  the  other. 

And  1  will  look  on  hoth  inrlifferi'nily.  Shah. 

I  hope  it  may  indijirraitli/  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
beiidni^'  hour.  Jlmv: 

In'di-ful'vln  {Tn'dl-fril'vTii),  n.  llvdican  -\-  h.  ful- 
rif.s  ri'ddish  yellow.]  {Chen.)  A  reddish  resinous  aub- 
istancr.  obi:iined  from  indiean. 

In'dl-fus'cln  (-fiSs'sTn),  n.  [/ndicnn  -f  L.  fusctis 
<hmky.l  iChctn.)  A  brown  amori)hou8  powder,  ob- 
taiii>-d  from  iiidi<-aii. 

In'dl-geon(TiiMT-jen).n.  SameaslNnioENR.  Danvin. 

In'dl-gence  (TnMT-j';nfi),  n.  {L.  indiaentla :  ci.  F. 
indigence.  See  Indigent.]  The  rondition  of  bring  indi- 
gent;  want  of  estate,  or  means  nf  comfortable  Htibsist- 
cu'-e  ;  penury  ;  poverty  ;  as,  helplens  indigence.    Coivpcr. 

Syn.  —  Poverty  ;  penurv  ;  destitution;  want;  need; 
privation  ;  lack.    See  Povbkty. 

In'dl-gen-cy  (Tn'dy-j*rn-8y),  n.     Indigenco, 

N.'w  nidiwndci  founded  upon  new  desircB.        Snuih. 

In'dl-gene  {-jen).  n.      [L.  indigena:  ct.  F.  indighic 

See  Indioenous]     One  born  in  a  country  ;  an  aborigiiuil 

animal  or  jdant ;  an  autochthon,  Evelyn.     Ti/lor. 


In-dlg'e-nons  (Tn-dTj'e-ims),  a.  [L.  indigenus,  in- 
diy/itf,  fr.  ()L.  in<lu  (fr.  »iiii)  -j-  the  root  of  L.  gignere 
to  l>ifc;ct,  bear.  See  In,  and  Genuer.]  1.  Native  ;  pro- 
duced, growing,  or  living,  naturally  in  a  country  or  cli- 
mate ;  not  exotic  ;  not  imported. 

Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa  and  are  not  xnduje- 
mms  or  proper  natives  oi  America.  .sir  T.  JUon'ne. 

In  America,  cotton,  being  indiyenoiis,  is  cheap.    Lyun  Vlnyjuir. 

2.  Native  ;  inherent ;  innate. 

jLiy  and  hope  are  emotions  mdujenom  to  the  human  mind. 

/.  Taylor. 

In^di-gent  (Tu'dT-jent'),  a.  [F.  indigent,  L.  indigena^ 
p.  p.  of  indigere  to  stand  in  need  of,  fr.  OL  imlu  (fr.  in 
in) -f  L.  egere  to  be  needy,  to  need.]  1,  Wanting; 
void  ;  free  ;  destitute  ;  —  used  with  of.     \_Obs.']     Bacon. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence ;  needy;  poor;  in  want ;  necessitous. 

Jndi'jrnt  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil.  S/ial: 

Charity  coii&ists  in  relieving  tlie  indigent.    Addisun- 

In'dl-gent-ly.  adr.     In  an  indigent  manner. 

In  di-gesf  (-jest'),  a.  [L.  indigcstxs  unarranged.  See 
Indigested.]  Crude;  im  formed ;  unorganized;  undi- 
gested. I0bs.'\  "  A  chaos  rude  and  ?;?r^V/ci7."  W.  Browne. 
*'  Monsters  and  things  indigest."    ,Shak. 

In'di-gest',  n.  Something  indigested.     [06^.]     Shak. 

Indi-geSt'ed,  a.  [PreL  in-  not  +  digested.]  1.  Not 
digested  ;  undigested.     ** Indigested  food."         Dryden. 

2.  Not  resolved  ;  not  regularly  disposed  and  arranged  ; 
not  methodical ;  crude  ;  as,  an  indigested  array  of  facts. 

In  hot  reformations  .  .  .  the  wliole  is  generally  crude,  harsh, 
and  indigmteil.  JUirke 

This,  like  an  indifjested  meteor,  appeared  and  disappeared 
almost  at  the  same  time.  South. 

3.  {Med.)  (a)  Not  in  a  state  suitable  for  healing;  — 
said  of  wounds,  {h)  Not  ripened  or  suppurated  ;— said 
of  an  abscess  or  its  contents. 

4.  Not  .softened  by  heat,  hot  water,  or  steam. 
In''di-gest'ed-ness,  7i.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 

undige.«te(l ;  nuilcMrhS.  Bp.  Bin  net. 

In-dl-gest'i-bil'i-ty  (Tn'dT-jest'T-bTlT-ty),  n.  The 
state  or  qualit)'  of  being  indigestible;  indigestibleness. 

In'di-gest'i-ble  (-jest'T-b'l),  «.  [L.  indigestibdis  :  cf. 
F.  indigestible.  See  In-  not,  and  Digest.]  1.  Not  di- 
gestible ;  not  readily  soluble  in  the  digestive  juices ;  not 
easily  convertible  into  products  fitted  for  absorption. 

2.  Not  digestible  in  the  mind;  distressful;  intolera- 
ble; as,  an  ind'yesfible  shiiile.  T.  Warfon. 
—  In'di-gest'ible-ness,  n.  —  In'dl-gest'l-bly,  adv. 

In'di-ges'tion  (Tii'di-j6&'chun;  lOG),  ?/.  [\^.  indlges- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  iinligistimi.  See  In-  not,  and  Digest.]  Lack 
of  proper  digf^tivi'  action  ;  a  failure  of  the  normal 
changes  whicli  foo.l  slionld  undergo  In  the  alimentary 
canal ;  dyspep.sia  ;  incomplete  or  difficult  digestion. 

In-dig'i-tate  (In-dtj'I-tat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  /»-  in  -f  L. 
digit Hii  finger.]  To  communicate  ideas  by  the  fingers; 
to  sliow  or  compute  by  the  fingers.     [,Ohs.'] 

In-dig'i-tate,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  P- P-  Indigitated  {-ta'- 
ted) ;  p.  pr.  A-  rb.  n.  Indigitating  (-ta'ttng).]  To  point 
out  with  the  finger  ;  to  indicate.     [Obs.'] 

The  (lepiessing  this  finger,  ...  in  the  right  hand  tndiqitated 
61X  hnmlred.  Sir  T.  Brotrne. 

In-dig'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  pointing  out 
as  with  tlie  finger;  indication.     [Obs.}        Dr.  H.  More. 

In'di-glu'cin  (Tu'dT-glu'sTu),  «.  [Indiean  -j-  glncin.] 
(Chein.)  The  vaiiety  of  sugar  (glucose)  obtained  from 
the  glucoside  indicau.  It  is  unfermeutahle,  but  reduces 
Feliling's  solution. 

In-dign'  (Tn-din'),  a.     [L.  indigmis  ;  pref.  iji-not  + 
dignas  worthy  ;  cf.  F.  indigne.     See  Dignity.]    Unwor- 
thy ;  undeserving  ;  disgraceful ;  degrading.        Chaucer. 
Counts  it  scorn  to  draw 
Comfort  indi'pi  from  any  meaner  thing.         Trrncli. 

In-dlg'nance  (Tn-dtg'iums),  I  n.   Indignation.    [Oba.'l 

In-dig'nan-cy  t-U(/n-sy),        j  Spenser. 

In-dig'nant  (-nant),  «.  [L.  indignans,  -anlis,  p.  pr. 
of  indignart  to  be  indignant,  disdain.  See  Indion.]  Af- 
fected with  indignation;  wrathful;  passionate;  ira1,e ; 
feeling  wrath,  as  when  a  jjcrson  is  exasperated  by  un- 
worthy or  unjust  treatment,  by  a  mean  action,  or' by  a 
degrading  accusation. 

He  strides  uidiqnnnt,  and  with  hnnchty  cries 

To  single  tight  the  lairy  iirince  deties.  TiclcU. 

In-dlg'nantly,  adv.     In  an  indignant  manner. 

Iu  dig-na'tion  (Tii'dTg-na'shQu),  n,  [F.  iudiynntion^ 
L.  indignatio.  See  Indign.]  1.  The  feeling  excited  by 
that  which  is  unworthy,  base,  or  disgraceful ;  auger  min- 
gled with  contempt,  disgust,  or  .abhorrence.  Shak. 

/ndi'imitinn  expresses  a  strong  mid  elevated  disapprobntioii  of 
nnnd.  winch  i-  uUo  inspired  hy  byinething  flagitious  in  the  con- 
diirl  i.|  (iHiillnr.  Cui/ini. 

M'luii  Ilinimn  saw  Mordecai  in  the  kinpV  gate,  that  he  stood 
nf>t  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indiynatinn  against 
Mordecai.  Esther  v. ;(. 

2.  The  effect  of  anger  ;  punishment.  Shak. 

Iliiii- thy.self  .  .  .  until  the  oi(//f/»(i//<)H  be  ovcrpnet.  /».  xxvi.20. 

Syn.  —  Anger  ;  ire  ;  wrath  ;  fury ;  rage.    See  Anger. 

In-dlg'nl-ly  (Tn-dTg'nT-fi),  1'.  t.  [L.  indif/mis  unwor- 
thy -(-  -fy.  ]  To  treat  disdainfully  or  with  iiidignity  ;  to 
contemn.      |  Obs.'l  Spenser. 

In-dlg'ni-ty  (-tf),  n.  :  vL  Indignities  (-tTz).  [L.  in- 
dign itns:  cf.  F.  indigriite.  See  Indign.]  Any  action 
toward  another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him;  ail 
otfense  against  personal  dignity  ;  unmerited  contemptu- 
ous treatment  ;  contumely  ;  incivility  or  injury,  accora- 
pauied  with  insult, 

Ilow  might  n  prince  of  my  crcat  hopes  forget 

So  great  nidii/nitie»  yon  hiid  upon  me  ';  Sliak: 

A  person  of  so  great  jilncc  and  worth  constrained  to  endure 
Bo  foul  nidtQiutifs.  Hooker. 

In-dlgn'ly  (Tn-din'Iy),  adv.    ir„worthily.     [Ohs.'\ 

In'di-gO  (Tn'dT-i;o),  ;/.  ;  pi.  Indigoes  (-goz)-  [!''•  *'"'''• 
go,  Sp.  iniliga,  indico,  L.  indiciun  indigo,  fr.  Indicvs  In- 
dian. See  Indian.]  1.  A  kind  of  deep  blue,  one  of  the 
seven  prismatic  colors. 
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INDIGO 

2.  (Cliem.)  A  blue  dyestiiti  f)l>taincil  from  several 
plants  IjcluMuni);  to  very  dill.^n-Ml  Kcm-ra  imil  orders  •  iw 
tlie  woiid,  Istilis  linctoria,  liuh.jni.r,,  tiiicturia,  I.  Anil 
iXemuii  liiic/ariiim,  etc.  It  is  a  dark  blue  eartliy  »ub- 
staiioe,  taBtclcss  and  odorlesB,  witli  a  copper-violet  luster 
when  rubbed.  Indigo  does  not  exist  in  tlie  plants  as  sucli, 
but  18  obtanied  by  deeonipositionof  tlie  glucosido  indiean. 

IpPT*  Gomniorcial  indigo  contains  tlio  essential  colnriiiK 
pnnciple  i,„/i'in  /,lm-  or  imliunthie,  witli  several  otiier 
dyes;  as,  i,„  Hir,  ml,  ,,„//,,„  /„-„„.„,  ^t,..,  ,„„i  various  ini- 
pniitics.  lo.iiuo  IS  insobil.l,.  m  ordinary  reOBonta,  witli 
tlie  e.x<-,'pt],,M  ol  strongHulpliurio  acid. 

Sm!;°!°^!°'"??  ',^'"'->  ''■'"''■'  '■'"''■'/"''■'■",  a  kind  of  woad. 
-  Wild  liidlco  U'"/.),  tbe  American  lierb  /liiplixiii  liiirloriii, 
ivliicli  yi.-lc  H  a  i.oor  quality  ol  indigo,  as  do  several  other 
apecies  of  the  same  genus. 

.  In'dl-gO  (In'dl-gS),  a.  Having  the  color  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  indipo. 
Indlfo  berry  (/lof.),  tlie  fruit  of  the  West  Indian  shrub 
'  ,','  "'■"''"'".  "Si-d  as  a  blue  dye.  Indiso  bird  (Z./ii/,  i, 
a  small  North  Aini-rican  (inch  ((>,«„,v/,,-„  rii,niriti  Tin- 
ni.ale  is  indipro  hhic  in  color.  Called  also  //i(//>i  hmi- 
linij.  -  ladlgo  blue.  i„)  The  I'ssential  coloriiiE  material 
01  coii.m.-riial  i,u]:Kn,  from  which  it  is  obtained  as  a  (l.ark 
blue  eaithy  pon,l,:r,  with  a  reddish  luster,  C,,;HkiN.O., 
winch  niay  be  crystallized  by  sublimation.  Iiidiiro  bloc  fs 
also  made  from  artificial  amido  cinnauiic  arid,  aiid  liuui 
artificial  isatnio;  and  these  mrthuds  an'  of  Kicat  loiii- 
niercial  importance.  Called  al»..  n:.li,„.liii.  ill  A  d.iik, 
dull  blue  color  like  the  in.liso  of  c.„„i„„r,  v.  Indieo  brown 
(t/ifm.),  a  brown  resinous  suli.stanc  e  [.jimd  in  crude  iii.li- 
^S;~  ,?°  "supper '•lft(.),covellilc.  Indigo  green,  a  tiivrn 
obtained  IromnidiKo.  -Indigo  plant  I «,//.!,  a  h-KMiiiiiious 
plant  of  several  spe<'ie.s  (ecnus  lui/iii.Jlfiui,  fnim  nliicli 
indigo  IS  prepared.  The  .fillerciit  varieties  nre  natives  of 
Asia,  AInca,  and  America.  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated, of  which  the  lie, St  important  are  the  /.  lincloria, 
or  common  indigo  plant,  the  /.  Ajiil.  a  larger  species,  and 
the  /.  disj>frnni.  —Indigo  purple,  a  purple  obtained  from 
indigo. -- Indigo  red.aily.'stiili,  isomeric  with  indigo  blue, 
obtained  from  crude  in.ligi.  as  a  dark  brown  anierph.iiis 
powder.  —  Indigo  snake  ( /,,tnL  i,  the  goiihrr  snake.  Indigo 
wJUte.a  white  crystaUine  ponder  obtained  by  reduition 
ironi  indigo  blue,  and  by  o.\idation  easily  changed  back 
"'9."'.>  —  ealled  also  mhgogen.  —  Indigo  yellov/,  a  substance 
obtamed  from  indigo. 

II  In'dl-gol'e-ra  (In'dl-g5f'e-ra),  v.  [NL.,  from  E.  in- 
aigo  -t-  L.Jene  to  bear.]  (£ol.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  having  many  species,  mostly  in  tropical  countries, 
BBveral  of  them  yielding  indigo,  esp.  ImUgofera  tinctotia, 
and  /.  Anil, 

In'dl-go-gen  (inMT-gii-ign),  n.      [Tndirjo  +  -gen.-] 

1.  iChfin.)  .See  y"r//../o  wAite,  under  Indi'oo. 

2.  {Plnjui'l.  Chen.)  Same  as  Indican, 'J. 
In'dl-gom'e-ter  (iii'di-g5m'i;-ter),  n.    [Tmligo  +  -me- 

ter.J  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strengtli  of  an 
mdigo  solution,  as  in  volumetric  analy-sis.  Ure 

In'dl-gom'e-try  (-try),  n.  The  art  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  coloring  power  of  indigo. 

In'dl-got'lc  (-gbt'ik),  a.  [Of.  F.  indigctique.']  (Chetn.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  indigo  :  as,  iinligotlc  acid, 
which  is  also  called  anilic  or  mlrosnlici/lic  acid. 

In'di-go-tin  (In'dl-gS-tin),  n.  (C'/iem.)  See  Indigo 
Hue,  under  Inoigo. 

In'dlg-ru'bin  (In'dTg-ru'bln),  v.  [Indigo  +  L.  ruber 
red.]     U'liji.^iol.  C7o«i.)_Same  as  URSHoDiN. 

In'dl-hu'mln  (in'dr-hu'mln),  «.  [/n,;,caii  -f  humin.-\ 
(them.)  A  brown  amorphous  substance  resembling  liu- 
min,  and  obtained  from  indiean. 

In-dU'a-to-ry  (tn-dll'a-tS-rJ-),  a.  Not  dilatory.  lObs.l 

In-dll'l-gence  (-t-jens),  n.  [L.  indiligentia:  of.  F. 
iiubligeiice.^     W.ant  of  diligence.     [Ois.]        B.  Jonson. 

In-dll'i-gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  indHigeus:  cf.  F.  indili- 
?^"/',^''^  Diligent.]  Not  diligent;  idle;  slothful. 
lObs.]    Feli/ium. —in-iil'i-gent-ly,rtdr.    [Obsl 

In'dl-min'lsh-a-ble  (lu'dl-mlu'IsU-a^b'l),  a.  Incapa- 
Ijle  ot  beiii^  diminished.     [7?.]  iViKon 

In'dln  (in'dln),  n.  [From  Imiao.]  (Chem.)  A  dark 
Ted  crystalline  substance,  isomeric  with  and  resembling 
iiidigo  blue,  and  obtained  from  isatide  and  dioxindol. 

In'Ol-rect'  (In'di-rat'),  a.  [Fret,  in-  not  +  direct: 
■ci.  F.  vidirect.']  1.  Not  direct;  not  straight  or  recti- 
linear ;  deviating  from  a  direct  line  or  course ;  circuitous  ; 
-as,  an  indirect  road. 

2.  Not  tending  to  an  aim,  purpose,  or  result  by  the 
plainest  course,  or  by  obvious  means,  but  obliquely  or 
consequentially;  by  remote  means;  as,  an  indirect  ac- 
cusation, attack,  answer,  or  proposal. 

By  what  bypaths  and  indirect,  crooked  ways 

1  met  this  crown.  Siiak 

3.  Not  straightforward  or  upright;   unfair;   dishon- 
est ;  tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 
Jndirecl  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other.    Tillotson. 

4.  Not  resulting  directly  from  an  act  or  cause,  but 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  or  growing  out  of 
It ;  as,  iwrfirfc(  results,  damages,  or  claiml. 

5.  (.Logic  &  Ma//,  )  Not  reaching  the  end  aimed  at  by 
the  most  plain  and  direct  method ;  as,  an  indirect  proof 
demonstration,  etc.  ^        ' 

daSaS"  Sm*';...''?,'"''""  *°'"  ""O'"  ""■  consequential 
™Thv  the  en  ,„  ?  "^  "■*""  ,l"-e8eiited  to  and  thrown 
?  «■  Jj  "  ™"V  iissieners  who  arb  trated  the  damage 
c™  s  -r?  Inhlt  on  """''  r 'ff  "X  "'«  Confederate  StatS 
iZ.^r V;  '  siq,],l,ed  by  Great  Britain.  -  Indirect 

fsgi«  It  ;°sii™i,'; ';';■,';'  demonstration  in  which  proS 
an  absurd itv  W  §,  ■  ^  "5'^  "S'"''"  'supposition  involves 
an  aosuraity  u  nludiu  ad  irlKurdum),  or  an  imoossibilitv  ■ 
thus,.one  quantity  may  be  proved  equal  to  anothei  li^ 
showing  that  it  can  be  neither  greater  nor  less  -  Mrect 
dlseoarse.  (6r-,T„„,)  See  Direct  iiscoun^e,  under  Dib?ct" 
Indirect  evidence,  eyidenoe  or  testunony  which  is  circim- 
stant  al  or  mfereiitial.  but  without  witness ;  -  oppose  o 
dnccl  fi7rf«,,r.  -Indirect  talc,  a  tax,  such  as  customs, 

^aM  b^^.vi'^Vl  "i^-'^^Jf''  '^'"■"""y  '•■.O"  'he  merchant;   but 
paid  indirect  y  by  the  consumer  in  the  higher  price  de- 
manded for  the  articles  of  merchandise.  <='  i""-e  ae 
In'dl-rect'ea,  a.     Not  directed  ;  .aimless.     [Obs  1 
to'di-rec'tlon  (rek'shSn),  n.      [Cf.  F.  mdwrfion.] 
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Oblique  course  or  means  ;  dishonest  practices;  indirert- 
liess.      "  Hy  indimli, 1,1.1  find  directions  out."  .'■7(n/.-. 

In'dl-rect'ly  (In'dl-rekt'ly),  adv.  In  an  indirect  man- 
ner; not  in  a  straight  line  or  course;  not  in  express 
terms  ;  obliquely ;  not  by  direct  means ;  hence,  imiairly ; 
wrongly. 

Tn  tiix  it  iiidirectlij  by  tttxin;;  tlieir  cxjtenHO.    A.  Siiiitti. 
\'mr  crown  and  kiiigdoni  iiidirectli/  licld.  .SViol-. 

In'dl-rect'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indirect;  obliquity;  deviousness;  crookedness. 

2.  Deviation  from  an  upright  or  straightforward  course; 
unfairness  ;  dishonesty.  ir.  Montagu, 

la'dl-ie'tin  (-re'tln),  n.  [Indinn  +  Gr.  pTinVij  resin.j 
('  lirm.)  A  dark  brown  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  nidiean. 

IJl'dlruTjln  (-rn'bin),  ;,.  f/,„/,go  +  L.  ruber  red.] 
((  lirni.)  A  substance  isomeric!  with,  and  resembling, 
indigo  blue,  and  accompanying  it  as  a  side  product,  in 
llsarlihcial  production. 

In'als-cern'1-We  (In'drz-zern'I-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\-  di!:,;rndjle:  cf.  F.  indixcernaUe.]  Not  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  imiicrceptible  ;  not  discoveraljle  or  visible. 

SrcrcL  and  iitdincciiiiiii'  ways.  Jir.  Taj/ft,,: 

—  In'dls-cem'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'dls-cem'l-bly ,  od 


In'dls-cerp'l  bU'l-ty  (In'dls-serp'i-bTl'i-ty),  In'dis 
Cerp'tl'bU'l  ty  (li-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  state  or  i|uality  of 
being  iiidisccrpil.lc.     [rw„-.]  Dr. //.  More 

In'dls-cerp'l  ble  (  .  Cip'ib'l),  In'dls-cerp'tl-ble  (-tl- 
bl),  n.  Not  discrrpililc;  inseparable.  [Ofe]  Jip.  Boi- 
ler. —  In'dis-cerp'1-ble  neos,  n.,  Indls-cerp'si-ble- 
neaa,  n.    [OA.s-.]  —  In  dic-cerp'tl-bly,  mlr.    [Obs.l 

In-dls'cl-plln-a  ble  (in-dis'sr-piin-.i-b'i).  n.  [I'ref. 
in-  not  -I-  di.icijilinohlc.-  cf.  F.  indiscipliniible.l  Not 
di-sciplinable ;  undisciplinable.     [7.'.] 

In-dls'cl-pUne  (-plln),  n.  [L.  indi.iriplina:  cf.  F. 
imli.^ripline.  See  In-  not,  and  Discipline.]  Want  of 
disripliiu.  or  instruction.     [R.'] 

Indls-cov'er-a-ble  (In'dls-kuv'er-i-b'l),  a.  Not  dis- 
coverable ;  undiscoverable.  J.  Com/heare. 

In'dls-cov'er-y  (-y),  •«.    Want  of  discovery.    iObs.'] 

In'dls-Creet'  (-kref),  a.  [OE.  indiscret,  P.  indiscret, 
fr.  L.  mdiscrelu.^  unscparated,  indiscreet.  See  In-  not, 
and  DiscKEET,  and  cf.  Indisceete.]  Not  discreet ;  want- 
ing in  discretion. 

So  drunken,  and  bo  indiscreet  an  officer.  Shok. 

Syn.  —  Imprudent ;  injudicious ;  inconsiderate ;  rash  ; 
hasty  ;  incautious ;  heedless ;  undiscerning ;  foolish. 

—  In'dls-creet'ly,  ndr.  —  In'dis-creet'ness,  n. 
In'dls-crete'  (-kref),  ".    [L.  indiscreliis  unseparated. 

See  iNniscKEET.]     1.  Indiscreet.     [Ob.i.']  Boille. 

2.  Not  discrete  or  sepjirated  ;  compact ;  homogeneous. 
An  iiutinrrete  mass  of  confused  matter.       Pownall. 
In'dlS-cre'tlon  (-krgsh'iin),  n.     [Pref.  in-  not  +  dis- 
cretion:  cf.  F.    indiscretion.]     1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indiscreet ;  want  of  dLscretion  ;  imprudence. 
2.  An  indiscreet  act ;  indiscreet  behavior. 

Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime.  Coifper. 

In'dls-crim'l-nate  (-ki-Tm'I-nat),  a.  Not  discriminate  ; 

wanting  discrimination ;  undistinguishing ;  not  making 

any  distinction  ;   confused  ;  promiscuous.      "  Blind  or 

indiscriminate  forgiveness."  /.  Taylor. 

The  indiscrlniitKilc  defense  of  risht  and  wronjj.    Jmiiiis. 

—  In'dis-crim'l-nate-ly,  adv.  Con-pei: 
Indls-crim'tna'ting  (-na'tTng),  a.    Not  discriiuina- 

tiiig.  —  In'dls-crlm'i-na'£ing-Iy,  tide. 

In'dls-crim'l-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  Want  of  discrim- 
ination or  distinction  ;  iiiiiiartiality.  Jefferson. 

In'dis-crim'1-na-tive  (-krim'i-na-trv),  a.   Making  no 

distinction;  not  discriiiiiuating. 

In'dls-cussed'  (-kusf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  discu.is: 
cf.  L.  uidi.^cnssii.1.1     Not  discussed.      [Obs.!  Donne. 

In'dis-pen  sa-bll'1-ty  (-len'sa-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
vidispen.^obilile.-]     Indispensableness. 

In'dis-pen'sa-ble  (-p5n'sa-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in.  not  + 
di.ipensoble  :  cf.  F.  ■indisj,ensable.-\  1.  Not  dispens.able  ; 
impossible  to  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared;  absolutely 
necessary  or  requisite. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Not  admitting  dispensation  ;  not  subject  to 
release  or  exemption,     [ii".] 

The  law  was  moral  and  indispensable.     Dp.  r.iintcl. 

3.  tTnavoidable  ;  inevitable.     [06s.]  Fuller. 
In'dls-pen'sa-ble-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being  indispensable,  or  absolutely  necessary.    S.  Clarke. 

Indls-pen'sa-bly,  adv.    in  an  indispensable  manner. 

Indi.y.en.iabhi  iieces,sary."  Bp.   Warbnrton. 

In'dls-persed' (-persf),  (I.     Not  dispersed.     [R.l 

In'dls-pose'  (In'dls-pSz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indis- 
posed (-pozd') ;  p.  in:  &  rb.  n.  Indisposing.]  [OF.  ra- 
dispos  indisposed,  feeble,  or  F.  indi.ipose  indisposed. 
See  In-  not,  and  Dispose.]  1.  To  render  unfit  or  mi- 
suited ;  to  disqualify. 

2.  To  disorder  shgbtly  as  regards  health ;  to  make 
somewhat  ill.  Shok. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.        V'alton. 

3.  To  disincline  ;  to  render  averse  or  unfavorable  ;  as, 
a  love  of  pleasure  indisposes  the  mind  to  severe  study ; 
the  pride  and  selfishness  of  men  indispose  them  to  re- 
ligious duties. 

The  kins  was  sufBciently  inditpoaed  towards  the  persons,  or 
the  priaciiiles,  of  Calvin's  di.sciples.  tlarencion. 

In'dls-pos'ed-ness  (-poz'ed-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or 
quabty  of  bcim;  indisposed.     [7?.]  Bp   Hall 

In-dls  po-sl'tion  (in-dTs'po-zIsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F  in- 
dtsposiliun.]  1.  The  state  of  being  indisposed;  disin- 
clination; as,  the  indisposition  of  two  substances  to 
combine. 

A  general  indi.ipoi.itian  towards  believing.    Atterburij. 

2.  A  slight  disorder  or  illness. 

Rather  as  an  indisj,osition  in  health  than  as  any  set  sickiiefl<!. 

,     ^,  Haiiuard. 

In-dls'pu-ta-bll'l-ty  (-pii-ta-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
disptilabilite.  ]     Indisputableness. 
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In-dla'pn-ta-ble  (In-dls'],ll-t4-b'l ;  277),  a.     [Pref.  in- 

iiot  +  di.ipaiahle  :  el.  V.  indisputable.^    Not  disputable  ; 
incoiitrov.Tliblo;  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Syn.  —  Incontestable  ;  nncpiestionablo ;  incontrovert- 
™-;  i."""'''"'i"'''i";  '"■'•e'raKi'l'le;  indubitible;  certain? 
positive  ;  undoubted  ;  sure  ;  infallible. 

—  In-dlfi'pu-ta-ble-ness,  «.  —  In-dls'puta-bly,  adv. 

In'dls-put'ed  an'dls-pnt'.-d),  «.     Undnimted. 

In-dls'sl-pa-ble  (In-dls'si-pi-b'l),  a.  Incapable  o£ 
being  dissipated.  * 

In-dls'BO^lu-bll'1-ty  (-sA-lii-bll'I-ty),  n.    [cf.  P.  in- 

dissohiMile.^  Th,.  quality  or  state  ol  being  indissoliibli.. 
In-dlS'sO-lu-blo  (In-dls'sS-ld-b'l),  a.  [L.  indissolaU. 
iis.-ef.  F.  mdt.s.iotiMe.  gee  In-  not,  and  Diskollbi-e, 
andcf.  INDISSOLVABLE.]  1.  Not  dissoluble ;  not  canablo 
of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied ;  insoluble ;  as, 
few  substances  are  ind insoluble  by  heat,  but  many  are 
mthssolubte  in  water.  Boyle 


use,    iinite,    rude^full,    up,    urn  ;    pity  ;    food,    loot;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    tHen,    thin;    bo.v 
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£.  Incapable  of  being  riglitfully  broken  or  diswdved  ; 
perpetually  binding  or  obligatory;  flria;  stable;  as,  an 
indissoluble  league  or  covenant. 

_  To  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  u  most  indigiejtuble  tie 
Forever  knit.  fUtak. 

In-dls'so-lu-ble-neS3,  n.  Indissolubility.  ,?/>iI/.  Hale. 
In-dls'SO  lu-bly,  adv.     in  an  indissoluble  manner. 

On  Ihey  iriove,  indissoliibli/  firm.  Milton. 

In'dls-solv'a-ble  (in'dTz-zSlv'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
+  dis.iolrahle.  Cf.  iNDlssomBLB.]  Not  dissolvable; 
incapable  of  being  dissolved  or  separated;  incapable  of 
separation  ;  peristiially  firm  and  binding  ;  indissoluble  ; 
as,  an  ind,., .saleable  bond  of  union.  Bp.   Warburton. 

In'dls-colv'a-ble-ness,  n.    Indissolubleness. 
In-dls'tan-cy  (In-drs'tnii-sy),  n.    Want  of  distance  or 
separation  ;  nearness.     [Obs.T^  Bp.  Pearson. 

In'dls-tlnct'  (In'dls-tlnkt'),  a.  [L.  indistinetus  :  cf. 
t.  indistinct.  See  In- not,  .and  Distinct.]  1.  Not  dis- 
tinct or  distinguishable ;  not  separate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  perceptible  by  itself ;  as,  the  indistinct  parts  of 
a  substance.  "  Indistinct  as  water  is  in  water."  S/iak. 
2.  Obscure  to  the  mind  or  senses ;  not  clear  ;  not  defi- 
nite ;  confused  ;  imperfect ;  faint ;  as,  indistinct  vision ; 
an  indistinct  sound  ;  an  indistinct  idea  or  recollection. 

Wheii  we  come  to  |,ari8  toe  .-mall  for  our  senses,  our  idea,  of 
tliese  httle  bodies  become  obscure  and  t,ulM„„l.  /.   II  °("., 

Their  views,  indeed,  are  indistinct  and  dim.    Coiei^er. 
,Syn.  — Undefined;  indistinguishable;  obscure ;  indefi- 
nite ;  vague ;  ambiguous ;  uncertain  ;  confused. 

In'dls-tlno'U-ble  (-tink'ti-b'l),  a.  Indistinguishable. 
[O'-.!.]       .        .        ,  T.  Warton. 

In'dis-tlnc'tlon  (-ti  nk'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indistinc- 
tion.]  Want  of  distinction  or  distinguishableness ;  con- 
fusion ;  uncertainty ;  indiscrimination. 

The  indistinction  of  many  of  the  same  name  .  .  .  hath  made 

some  doubt.  sir  T.  l:,aw,ie. 

An  imiislinetion  of  all  persons,  or  equality  of  all  orders,  is  far 

from  being  agreeable  to  tlic  will  ot  God.  .Sprat. 

In'dls-tlnc'tive  (-tlv),  a.  Having  nothing  distinctive ; 
common.  —  In'dls-tlnc'tlve-ness,  n. 

In'dls-tlncny  (-tlnkt'ly),  adr.  In  an  indistinct  man- 
ner; not  clearly;  confusedly;  dimly;  as,  certain  ideas 
are  indistinctly  compreliended. 

In  its  Bides  it  was  bounded  distinctly,  hut  on  its  ends  con- 
fusedly and  uidisluirthi.  s;ir  I.  Xeu-tim. 

In'dls-tinct'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  ot 
being  indistinct ;  want  of  defiuiteness ;  dimness  ;  confu- 
sion ;  as,  the  indistinctness  of  a  picture,  or  of  compre- 
hension ;  indistinctness  of  vision. 

In'dls-tln'gulsh-a-ble  (-tln'gwlsh-a-b'l),  a.  Not  dis- 
tiiiguishalilc  ;  not  capable  of  being  perceived,  known,  or 
discriminated  as  separate  and  distinct ;  hence,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  perceived  or  known  ;  as,  in  the  distance 
the  fiagship  wa^  indistinguisliable ;  the  two  copies  were 
indistinguishable  in  form  or  color;  tbe  difference  be- 
tween them  was  indislingiii.sliable. 

In'dls-Un'guish-a-bly,  adr.  in  an  indistinguishable 
mamler.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

In'dis-tln'gulshed  (-givisht),  a.  Indistinct.  [J?.] 
"Th.at  indistingiii.shcd  mass."  Sir  T.  Broune. 

In'dls-tin'gulsll-ing  (-gwTsh-Tng),  a.  Slaking  no  dif- 
ference ;  indiscriminative  ;  impatti„;  ;  as,  indistinguish- 
7/1/7  liberalities.     [Obs.']  Johnson. 

In'dls-turb'ance  (-tQrb'ans),  n.  Freedom  from  dis^ 
turbance ;  calmness  ;  repose ;  apathy ;  indilference. 

In-ditch'  (in-dich'),  V.  t.    To  bury  in,  or  cast  into,  a 

ditch.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-dite'  (m-dlt'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Indited  ;  p.  pr. 

&  rb.  n.  Inditing.]     [OE.  endiirn  to  indite,  indict,  OF. 

enditer  to  indicate,  show,  dictate,  write,  inform,   and 

cndicter  to  accuse  ;  both  fr.  LL.  indiclare  to  show,  to 

accuse,  f r.  L.  indicere  to  proclaim,  announce ;  pref.  I'n-  in 

-j-  dicere  to  say.     The  word  was  influenced  also  bv  L. 

indicare  to   indicate,   and  by  dictare  to  dict-lte.    "See 

Diction,  and  cf.   Indict,  Indicate,  Dictate.]    1.  To 

compose ;  to  write ;  to  be  author  of ;  to  dictate  ;  to  prompt. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.       Ps.  xlv.  3. 

Could  a  common  grief  have  indited  such  expressions  ?    South. 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites.    I'oiit. 

2.  To  invite  or  .ask.     [Obs.'] 
She  will  indite  liim  to  some  supper.  SUak. 

3.  To  indict ;  to  accuse ;  to  censure.   [Obs.']  Spenser, 
In-dite',  i*.  i.     To  compose  ;  to  WTite,  as  a  poem. 

Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite.         Herbert. 

In-dite'ment  (-mmt),  n.  [Cf.  In-dictment.]  The  act 
of  inditing.  Craig. 

In-dlt'er  (HlTfer),  n.     One  who  indites.  Smart. 

In'dl-um  (In'di-uiu),  n.  [NL.  Sse  Indigo.]  (C'Afm.) 
A  rare  metallic  element,  discovered  in  certain  ores  of 
zinc,  by  means  of  its  characteristic  spectrum  of  two  in- 
digo blue  lines ;  hence,  its  name.  In  appearance  it  re- 
sembles zinc,  being  white  or  lead  grav,  soft,  malleable, 
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and  easily  fusible,  but  iu  its  chemical  relation  it  resem- 
bles alumiuium  or  gallium.  Symbol  lu.  Atomic  weight, 
113.4. 

In'dl-vert'l-ble  (Tn/dt-vert'T-b'l),  a.  Aot  to  be  di- 
verted or  turned  aside.     [R.'\  Lnmb. 

In'di-Vld'a-ble  (-vid'a-b'l),  a.  Indivisible,  [i?.]  Slink. 

In'dl-Vid'ed,  a.     Undivided,      [it.]  Bp.  Patrick. 

In  di-vld'U-al  C-vId'u-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  huHviduus  in- 
divisible ;  pref.  in-  not  -f-  dividuus  divisible,  fr.  dividere 
to  divide  :  cf.  F.  indlviduel.  See  Divide.]  1-  Not  di- 
vided, or  not  to  be  divided  ;  existing  a.5  one  entity,  or 
distinct  being  or  object ;  single ;  one  ;  as,  an  individual 
man,  animal,  or  city. 

Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own.  distinct  from  that  of  all  other 
things,  and  IS  a  pure,  unmingled,  inf/uif^ua/feubstance. 

United  as  one  individual  soul.  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  only  ;  peculiar  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  a  single  person  or  thing ;  distmctive  ;  aB, 
imiividuat  traits  of  character ;  individual  exertions  ;  ui- 
dividiuil  peculiarities.  . 

In  dl-vid'U-al,  n.  1.  -^  single  person,  animal,  or  thing 
of  any  kind  ;  a  thing  or  being  incapable  of  separation  or 
division,  without  losing  its  identity  ;  especially,  a  human 
being;  a  person.  Coicper, 

An  object  which  is  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense  one.  and 

can  not  be  logically  divided,  is  called  an  individual.      I(  hatdi/. 

That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains.         Dnjdcn. 

2.  (ZooL)  (a)  An  independent,  or  partially  independ- 
ent, zooid  of  a  compound  animal,  (fe)  Tlie  product  of 
a  single  egg,  whether  it  remains  a  single  animal  or  be- 
comes compound  by  budding  or  fission. 

In'di-vid'u-al-isni  (-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  itidividua- 
lisme.'}  1.  The  quality  of  being  individual ;  individual- 
ity ;  personality. 

'2.  An  excessive  or  exclusive  regard  to  one's  personal 
interest ;  self-interest ;  selfishness. 

Tlie  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has  been  described  by 
the  best  writers  as  in'/ivid'iatism.  Ed.  Jier. 

In  di-vld'U-al-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tilt-  iiidiviihial  or  individualism.  London  Athenseum. 

In  di-vid'u-al'i-ty  (-al'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  iNciviDUALrriEs 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  individual it^:.'\  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  individual  or  constituting  an  individual ;  sepa- 
rate or  distinct  existence  ;  oneness;  unity.  ArbuthnoL 
They  possess  separate  indnidualHies.      H.  Sj<cn<:tr. 

2.  The  character  or  property  appropriate  or  peculiar 
to  an  individual ;  that  quality  which  distinguishes  one 
personor  thing  from  another;  the  sum  of  characteristic 
traits;  distinctive  character;  as,  he  is  a  person  of 
marked  indiiidii<ilitv. 

Indl-Vld  U-al-1-za'tion  (-ol-T-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
indiridualisnlion.l  The  act  of  individualizing;  the 
state  of  being  individualized ;  individuation. 

In'dl-vid'u-al-lze  (-vTd'u-al-iz),  r.  /.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Individualized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Individualizing 
(-izing).]  [Cf.  F.  individualiser.']  To  mark  as  an 
individual,  or  to  distinguish  from  others  by  peculiar 
properties  ;  to  invest  with  individuality. 

The  peculiarities  which  individualize  and  distinguish  the 
humor  of  Addison-  -V.  Drake. 

In'dl-vid'U-al-l'zer  (-I'zer),  n.  One  who  individual- 
izes. 

In'dl-Vld'U-al-ly,  odv.  1.  In  an  individual  manner 
or  relation  ;  as  individuals ;  separately ;  each  by  itself. 
*'  Individually  or  collectively."  Burke. 

How  should  that  subsist  eolitarilv  by  itself  which  hath  no 
Bubstance,  but  individually  the  very  same  whereby  others  sub- 
6i8t  withit?  Hooker. 

2.  In  an  inseparable  manner ;  inseparably  ;  incommu- 
nicably ;  indivisibly ;  as,  individuulhj  the  s.ime. 

[Omniscience],  an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  God- 
head. JIakcwdl. 
In'dl-vld'a-atO  (-at),  a.      [See   Individual.]    Undi- 
vided.    [Ot-.s-.] 

In'dl-vld'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Individua- 
ted (-S'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Individuating.]  To  dis- 
tinguish from  others  of  the  species  ;  to  endow  with  indi- 
viduality ;  to  divide  into  individuals ;  to  discriminate. 

The  soul,  as  the  prime  mdivtiluaiin'j  principle,  and  the  said 
reserved  portion  of  matter  as  an  o>sential  and  radical  part  of 
the  individuation,  ahall  .  .  .  make  up  and  restore  the  earno  in- 
dividual per*on.  South. 
Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have  their 
distinct  ficnee  and  pleasure.                                          Dr.  U.  More. 
In'dl-vld'n-a'tlon  (-vTd/u-E'shun),  n.     [Cf.   F.   indi- 
riduation.~\     The  act  of  individuating  or  state  of  being 
individiiatid  ;  individualization.                         J/.  Spfricfr. 
In  dl-vld'U-a'tor  (-vld'S-a'ter),  n.     One  who.  or  that 
ultirli,  individuates.                                         iSir  K.  lUffbii. 
In  dl-vl-du'i-ty   (-vT-du'T-ty),  n.      [L.  individi/ita.s.] 
Separatf- existence  ;  individuality;  oneness.           Fuller. 
In''dl~vin'l-ty  (-vIn'T-tJ),  n,     [Pref.  in-  not  -|-  d'vin- 
itij :    cf.    F.    iii'livinile.']      Want  or  absence  of   divine 
power  or  of  divinity.     [Ohs.'\                      Sir  T.  liroirne. 
In ;dl-vls  i-bll'1-ty  (-vtz'I-bTl'T-ty-),n-    [Cf.  F.  iudiri.u- 
bilitt.]     Tlie   litate   or  property  of  being  indivisible  or 
in»eparable:  inseparability.                                          Loekr. 
In  dl-vta'1-ble  (-vIz'T-b'l),  a.     [L.  indivisihilis :  cf.  F. 
indirixihlc.    See  In-  not,  and  Divisible.]     1.  Not  divis- 
ible ;  incapable  of  being  divided,  separated,  or  broken; 
not  separable  into  parts.     "  One  indivisible  point  of 
time."                                                                       Drj/den. 
2.  (Math.)  Not  capable  of  exact  division,  as  one  quan- 
tity by  another;  incommensurable. 

In'dl-Vla'1-ble,  n.     1.  That  which  is  indivisible. 
Ily  atom,  nobody  will  imn^nc  wc  intend  to  exprew  o  prrfert 
indivitihtc,  but  only  the  len«t  i-ort  of  natural  hudii'i'.  I»if/'>t/. 

2.  (Geom.)  An  infinitely  small  quantity  which  is  a»- 
Btitned  to  a'lndt  of  no  further  dividion. 

Method  of  IndlviilbUi.  a  kind  of  calcuhifl.  formerly  in 
UBC,  in  which  lines  were  connidered  as  made  up  of  an 
Infinite  nnmlK-r  of  nnintH ;  (tnrfacen.  aa  made  up  of  an 
Infinite  number  of  linr-n;  and  volumes,  :»  made  tip  ol 
an  infinite  number  of  surfaces. 
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In'dl-vls'I-Me-ness  (TnMT-vIz'I-b'l-nSs),  n.  Tlie  state 
of  beintr  indivisible  ;  indivisibihty.  W.  Monta<ju. 

In  di-vls'i-bly,  adv.  In  an  indivisible  manner. 
In'di-Vl'sion  (Tn'dT-vTzh'un),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  di- 
vision: cf.  F.  indivision,  LL.  indivxsio.']  A  state  of  be- 
ing not  divided  ;  oneness.  [OZ/.v.]  Bp.  Hall. 
In'dO-  (tn'do-).  [From  L.  Indus  East  Ii  dian.]  A 
prefix  signifying  Indian  [i.  e.,  East  Indian) ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  India. 

In^dO-an'i-line  (-an'T-ltn  or  -leu),  n.  [/iK/igo  -f  ani- 
line.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  artificial  blue 
dyes,  in  appearance  resembling  indigo,  for  which  they 
are  often  used  as  substitutes. 

In'dO-Brit'On  (-brlt'tin),  Ji.  [Indo-  -f  Brilon.l  A 
person  born  in  India,  of  mixed  Indiau  and  British  blood  ; 
a  lialf-caste.  Malcom. 

In'dO-Chl-Pese'  (-cht-nez'  or  -ues'),  *"'•  [/"'/o-  -f- 
Chinese.']  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  Indo-Chiua  ^i.  €.,  Farther 
Indi^L.  <>r  India  beyond  the  Ganges). 

In-doc  i-bil'l-ty  (Tu-d5s'i-bTl'I-tJ),  n.  The  state  of 
beini;  indncible  ;  indocibleness ;  indocility. 

In-dOC'i-ble  (Tn-dQs'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  indocibilis.  See 
In-  not,  and  Docible.]  Incapable  of  being  taught,  or 
not  easily  instructed  ;  dull  in  intellect;  intractable;  un- 
teachable:  indocile.  Bp.  //a/^  —  In-doCl-ble-neSS,  n. 
In-dOC'Ue  (in-d5s'tl  or -do'sTl),  a.  [L.  iiidocVis:  cf. 
F.  indocile.  See  In- not,  and  Docile.]  Not  teachable  ; 
indisposed  to  be  taught,  trauied,  or  disciplined  ;  not 
easily  instructed  or  governed  ;  dull ;  intractable. 

ln'dO-Cll'1-ty  (lu'do-sll'i-ty),  «.  [L.  indociUtas:  cf. 
F.  indocilite.']  The  quahty  or  state  of  being  indocile; 
dullness  of  intellect ;  unteachableness  ;  intractableness. 
The  stiffness  and  indocUdy  of  the  Pharisees.  IT.  Mvntwju. 
In-dOClll-nate  (Tn-d5k'tri-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Indoctrinated  (-na't5d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indoctbina- 
TiNQ.]  [Pref.  in-  in  +  L.  doctrina  doctrine  :  cf.  F.  endoc- 
triner.']  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  principles  of 
learning,  or  of  a  branch  of  learning ;  to  imbue  with  learn- 
ing ;  to  instruct  in,  or  imbue  with,  principles  or  doctrines ; 
to  teach  ;  —  often  followed  by  in. 

A  master  that  .  .  .  took  much  dehght  in  indoctrinating  his 
young,  unexperienced  favorite.  Clarendon. 

In-dOC'tri-na'tlon  (-na'shQn),  n.  The  act  of  indoc- 
trinating, or  the  condition  of  being  indoctrinated;  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  any  science 
or  system  of  belief  ;  information.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'dO-Eng'llsh  (Tu'do-Tn'glTsh).  a.  [I Jido- -^  Eng- 
lish.'] Of  or  relating  to  the  English  who  are  born  or 
reside  in  India  ;  Anglo-Indian. 

In'dO-Eu'ro-pe'an  (-u'ro-pe'^n),  a.  Aryan ;  —  applied 
to  the  languages  of  India  and  Europe  which  are  derived 
from  the  prehistoric  Aryan  language  ;  also,  pertaining 
to  the  people  or  nations  who  speak  these  languages;  as, 
the  Indo-Europea7i  or  Aryan  family. 

The  common  origin  of  the  Judo-European  nations.    Tijlor. 
In'do-gen  (tn'dS-jSn),  n.    [/nrfigo  +  -gen.]    {Chem.) 
A  complex,  nitrogenous  radical,  CeH^NO,  regarded  as 
the  essential  nucleus  of  indigo. 

In'dO'gen-lde  (Tn'd6-j5n-Td  or  Tn-d5j'e-nTd),  n. 
(C/iem.)  Any  one  of  the  derivatives  of  indogen,  which 
contain  tliat  group  as  a  nucleus. 

In'do-Ger-man'ic  (Tu'do-jer-mSn'Tk),  a.  [Tndo-  + 
Germanic]     1.  Same  as  Aryan,  and  Indo-European. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Teutonic  family  of 
languages  as  related  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  derived  from  the 
ancient  Aryan  language. 

In'do-ln  (Tn'do-in),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling indigo  blue,  obtained  artificially  from  certain  isat- 
ogen  compounds. 

In'dol  (in'dol),  n.  [huHgo -^ -ol  of  phenol]  (Physiol 
Chcm.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance,  C^H^N,  obtained 
from  blue  indigo,  and  almost  all  indigo  derivatives,  by  a 
process  of  reduction.  It  is  also  formed  from  albuminous 
matter,  together  with  skatol,  by  putrefaction,  and  by  fu- 
sion with  caustic  potash,  and  is  present  in  human  excre- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  some  herbirora. 
In'do-lence  (tn'do-lcns),  n.  [L.  indolentiii  freedom 
from  pain:  cf.  F.  indolence.]  1.  Freedom  from  that 
which  pains,  or  harasses,  as  toil,  care,  grief,  etc.  [Obs.] 
I  have  ease,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called  indokncv.  Bp.  Hough. 
2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  indolent ;  inac- 
tion, or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding 
from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil ;  habitual  idleness  ; 
indisposition  to  labor  ;  laziness ;  sloth  ;  inactivity. 

Life  spent  in  wdolaire.  and  therefore  Fad.  Coivpcr. 
Asthereisa  great  truth  wrapped  up  in  "  diligence,"  what  a  lie, 
on  the  other  hand.  lurVs  at  tlu'  root  nf  r>nr  present  use  of  the 
word  '•uidolcncr"  !  T!iiK  is  fr.iin  -in"  and  "d.^leo,"  not  to 
grieve  ;  and  indolence  is  thus  a  t-laU'  iu  which  wt-  h:ivc  no  grief 
or  pain  :  sn  that  the  word,  as  we  imw  iniph'V  it.  tcfiiis  to  afftrm 
tliat  iiululgcncein  slnlli  and  ease  is  that  which  would  constitute 
fur  us  the  absence  of  all  pain.  Trvncli. 

In'dO-len-cy  (-Ifn-sJ),  n.  Indolence.  [Ob.t.']  UoUnnd. 

In'dO-Ient  (-lent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  A-  L.  dolens, 
-rnfi.s,  p.  pr.  of  dolere  to  feel  pain  :  cf.  F.  indolent.  Seo 
Dolorous. T      1.  Free  from  toil,  pain,  or  trouble.     [Obs.] 

2.  Indulging  in  ease;  avoiding  labor  and  exertion; 
habitually  i<lle  ;  lazy ;  inactive  ;  as,  an  indolent  man. 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indohnt  repose.  Pope. 

3.  (.Vrd.)  Causing  Httlu  or  no  pain  or  annoyance  ;  as, 
an  indolent  tumor. 

Syii. —  Idle:  lazy  ;  slothful;  slueeish;  listlesa;  inac- 
tive ;  inert.     See  Idle. 

In'do-lent-ly,  adv.     In  an  indolent  manner. 

Calm  nnil  Herrrie  you  indolenihi  ^^l.  Addison. 

II  In'dO'lea  (Tn'd6-lez),  n.  fL.  Cf.  Adolescence.] 
Natural  dispoHition;  natural  qnalitv  or  abilities. 

In'dO-lln  (-ITn),  71.  [Sec  Indol]  (Chem.)  A  d.irk 
rcwinrdis  sulmtance,  polymeric  with  indol,  and  obtained  by 
tile  rerlucMon  of  indigo  white. 

In-dom'a-blO  (tn-dnm'i'i-b'l).  n.  [L.  indomnbilis ; 
l>ref.  ij(- not    |- '/«»mM7/>  tamable.]  Indomitable.  [Obs.] 

In- doml- table    (-T-tA-b'l),    a.       [L.    indomitabiH.<t ; 
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pref.  fn-  not  -|-  domitare,  intens.  fr.  dmnnre  to  tame. 
See  Tame.]  Not  to  be  subdued  ;  untamable  ;  invincible  ; 
as,  an  indomitable  will,  courage,  animal. 

In-dom'ite  (Tn-dSmlt),  o.  [L.  iiidomitus.]  Not 
tamed  ;  untamed  ;  savage;  wild.      [Obs]  J.  Salkeld. 

In-domp'ta-ble  (Tn-domp'ti-b'l),  a.  [F.  indomptable, 
L.  indomitabUis.]     Indomitable.     [Obs.]  _      Tooke. 

In'door'  (tn'dor'),  a.  Done  or  being  withm  doors; 
within  a  house  or  institution  :  domestic;  as,  iHc/oor  work. 

In'doors'  (lu'dorz'  or  lu'dorz'),  adv.  'Within  th& 
house ;  —  usually  separated,  in  doors. 

In'dO-phe'nol  (Tn'd6-fe''nol),Ti.  [/ndigo  -f-  phenol], 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  artificial  blue  dyestuffs,. 
resembling  indigo  in  appearance,  and  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phenol  on  certain  nitrogenous  derivatives  of 
quiuone.  Simple  iudophenol  proper  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

In-dors'a-ble  (Tn-dors'A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
dorsed ;  transferable ;  convertible. 

In''dor-sa'tion  (-sa'shun),  n.    Indorsement.    [Obs.] 

In-dorse'  (Tn-dors'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indorsed- 
(-dSrsf);  p.  pr.  &  r&.  n.  Indorsing.]  [LL.  indorsare. 
See  Endorse.]  [Written  also  C7iffor.se.]  1.  To  cover 
the  back  of ;  to  load  or  burden.     [Obs.] 

Elephants  indorsed  with  towers.  Milton. 

2.  To  write  upon  the  back  or  outside  of  a  paper  or  let- 
ter, as  a  direction,  heading,  memorandum,  or  address. 

3.  (Law  &  Com.)  To  write  one's  name,  alone  or  with 
other  words,  upon  the  back  of  (a  paper),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  it,  or  to  secure  the  payment  of  a 
note,  draft,  or  tlie  like ;  to  guarantee  the  payment,  ful- 
fillment, performance,  or  validity  of.  or  to  certify  some- 
thing upon  the  back  of  (a  check,  draft,  writ,  warrant  of 
arrest,  etc.). 

4.  To  give  one's  name  or  support  to;  to  sanction  ;  to- 
aid  by  approval ;  to  approve  ;  as,  to  indorse  an  opinion. 

To  Indorse  in  blank,  to  wTite  one's  name  on  the  back  ot 
a  note  or  l.iill,  lea\ing  a  blank  to  be  filled  by  the  holder. 

In-dorsed'  (Tn-dorsf),  a.     {Her.)  See  Addorsed. 

In'dor-see''  (-d6r-se'),  «•  The  person  to  whom  a  note- 
or  bill  is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement. 

In-dorse'ment  (Tn-dGrs'mfnt).  n.  [From  Indorse  ; 
cf.  Endorsement.]  [Written  also  endorsement.]  1.  The 
act  of  writing  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  writ- 
ten instrument. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill^ 
or  other  paper,  as  a  name,  an  order  for,  or  a  receipt  of, 
payment,  or  the  return  of  an  officer,  etc.  ;  a  writing, 
usually  upon  the  back,  but  sometimes  on  the  face,  of  a 
negotiable  instrument,  by  which  the  property  therein  i& 
assigned  and  transferred.  Story.     Byles.     Bnrrill. 

3.  Sanction,  support,  or  approval;  as,  X\\e  indorsement 
of  a  rumor,  an  opinion,  a  course,  conduct. 

Blank  indorsement.    See  under  Blank. 

In-dorS'er  (-er\  )  n.  The  person  who  indorses.  [Writ- 

In-dors'or  (-5r),  I      ten  also  endorserJl 

In-doW  (Tn-dou'),  V.  t.     See  Endow. 

In-doWment  (-ment).  n.    See  Endowjient. 

In-dos'yl  (iu-d5ks'Ti),  n.  [Jnrfigo  +  hydrox;/?-! 
(Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  sub.'-t:mce,CgH7N0,  isomeric  with, 
oxindol,  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid. 

In'dOS-yl'ic  (tn'dQks-Tl'ik).  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  producing,  indoxyl ;  as,  indoxylic  acid. 

In'draught'  (lu'draft'),  w-  1-  An  opening  from  the- 
sea  into  the  land;  an  inlet.     [Obs.]         Sir  W.  Baleigh^ 

2.  A  drauglit  of  air  or  flow  of  water  setting  inward. 

In'drawn'  (inMran').  -T-     Drawn  in. 

In-drench'  (Tn-dr6nchO,  v.  t.     To   overwhelm   with* 


water;  to  drench;  to  drown.     [06^.]  Shak^ 

In'drls  (Tn'drTs),  I  n.      (Zo'ol.) 

In'dri  (inMrT),  I  Anylemu- 
rine  animal  of  the  genus  Indris. 

[!I^^  Several  species  are  knomi, 
all  of  them  natives  of  Madagas- 
car, as  the  diadefU  indris  (/.  dia- 
dema),  wliich  has  a  white  rufE 
around  the  forehead  ;  the  woolly 
indris  (/.  laniger);  and  the  short- 
tailed  or  black  indris  (/.  brrvi- 
candafus),  which  is  black,  varied 
with  gray. 

In-dU'bl-0U8  (Tn-du'bi-Hs),  a. 
[L.  vidubius.  See  In-  not,  and 
Dubious.]  1.  Not  dubious  or 
doubtful ;  certain. 

2-  Not  doubting ;  unsuspecting. 
*^Indubious  confidence."  Ilarrry. 

In-du'bl-ta-ble  (-ta-b'l).  a.  [L.  , 
indubitabilis:  cf.  F.  indubitable. 
SeeiN- not,  and  Ddbitable.]  Not 
dubitablo  or  doubtful ;  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  douljt ;  unriues- 
tionable;  evident;  apparently  certain;  as,  an  indubita- 
ble conclusion.  —  n.     That  wliich  is  indubitable. 

Syn.—  Uuiiuestionable  ;  eviilrnt ;  iueontrovertible  ;  in- 
contestable ;  undeniable  ;  irrefragable. 

In-du'bl-ta-ble-ness, «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
indiibitalile.  ^ 

In-du'bl-ta-bly,  "dv.  ITndoubtedly ;  unquestionably ;. 
in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt. 

Or:iclL-s  Kp./iAtVfifi;*/ clear  and  infallibly  certain.    Harrow. 

In-dun)l-tate  (-tSt),  o.  [L.  indubHtitus  ;  pref.  in-  not 
-^dubifatus,  p.  p.  of  duhitare  to  doubt.]  Kot  quea- 
tioned  or  doubtful ;  evident;  certain.     [Obs.]       Bacon. 

In-dU'bl-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  indubitatus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
dubitare  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  dnbitare  to  doubt.]  To  bring- 
into  doubt;  to  cause  to  he  doubted.     [Obs.] 

Tr.  conceal,  or  imluhifatr,  his  exigency.     Sir  T.  Jirovne. 

In-duce'   (Tn-dus'),  v.  t.      [imp.  &.  p.  p.   Induced. 

f-diist') ;  p.  pr.  A"  vb.  n.  Inducino  (-du'sTng).]  [ L.  indu- 
cere,  indiictum  :  pref.  in-  inH-(/»rprc  to  lead.  See  Duke, 
and  cf.  Induct.]  1.  To  kwl  in  ;  to  introduce.  [Obs.] 
Tlie  poet  may  be  eeen  inducing  his  perBonagea  hi  the  fl 
Iliad.  ^"J 


Diadem  Indris  (/.  dia~ 
daua). 


•  flrat 
I'upe. 
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2.  To  draw  on ;  to  overeprpad.  [.-1  Lnlinisni]    Cowper. 

3.  To  Itad  on  ;  to  inliuenc-e  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  iiu-ite  ; 
to  move  by  persua»ion  or  inriuence.  i^lutk. 

lie  is  not  obliKeil  by  your  offer  to  do  it,  .  .  .  tliougli  lie  ii.ny 
be  milucefl^  perMuuded,  Jirevuiled  uijuu,  tetniited.  J'atei/. 

Let  not  the  covetous  desire  of  growiuij  ricli  ott/»cc  you  to  nun 
your  rtimttttion.  I)rf/</i-ii. 

4.  To  bring  on ;  to  effect ;  to  cause ;  as,  a  fever  in- 
duced by  fatigue  or  exposure. 

Sour  tilings  hitlure  a  contraction  in  the  nerves.    Jiaron. 

5.  (r/ujsics)  To  produce,  or  cause,  by  proximity  with- 
out contact  or  transmission,  aH  a  jiarticnlar  electric  or 
magnetic  condition  in  a  body,  Ijy  tlie  approacli  of  another 
body  in  an  opposite  electric  or  iiiagnctio  state. 

6.  (Lorjk)  To  generalize  or  crinchide  as  an  inference 
from  all  the  particulars  ;  —the  oppoiiite  of  deduce. 

■  §y"'~  ^°  "love ;  instigate  ;  urge ;  impel ;  incite  ;  press : 
nmueiice  ;  actuate. 

In-duce'ment   (In-dus'msnt),   n.      [From    Induce.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  inducing,  or  the  state  of  being  induced. 

2.  Tliat  which  induces  ;  a  motive  or  consideration  that 
leads  one  to  action  or  inducos  one  to  act ;  as,  reward  is 
s.\i  inducement  to  toil.     "  Mark  the  inducement."   S/mk. 

3.  (Laic)  Matter  stated  by  way  of  explanatory  pream- 
ble or  introduction  to  the  main  allegations  of  a  pleading ; 
a  leading  to. 

Syn.  —  Motive  ;  reason ;  influence.    See  Motive. 

In-du'cer  (In-dii'ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
duces or  incites. 

In-du'cl-bls  (-sl-b'I),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  induced, 
caused,  or  niado  to  take  place. 

2.  Obtainable  by  induction  ;  derivable  ;  inferable. 

In-duct'  (In-dBkf),  I',  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inducted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  v.  Inducting.]  [L.  iudiiclus,  p.  p.  of  /<ii/«- 
cere.  See  Induce.]  1.  To  bring  in ;  to  introduce :  to 
usher  in. 
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Tile  independent  orator  imhwtbio  himself  without  furtlier 
ceremony  into  the  pulpit.  ,s,;-  ]\\  .Scott. 

2.  To  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or  office ;  to  put  in 
actual  possession  of  the  temporal  rights  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical living,  or  of  any  other  office,  with  the  customary 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

The  prior,  iihcnindvcled  into  that  dignity,  took  an  oath  not 
to  alienate  any  ottlieir  lands.  Jip.  Burnet. 

In-duc'te-OUS  (In-duk'te-us),  a.  (Elec.)  Rendered 
electro-polar  by  induction,  or  brought  into  the  opposite 
electrical  state  by  the  influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

In-dUC'tlle  (-til),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  ductile  :  cf.  F. 
inductile.  ]  Not  ductile  ;  incapable  of  being  drawu  into 
tliread.-i,  as  a  metal;  inelastic;  tough. 

In'duo-tU'l-ty  (In'duk-tll'l-ty),  n.     The  quality  or 

state  of  being  inductile. 

In-duc'tlon  (In-duk'shtiii),  n.  [L.  induc/io:  cf.  F. 
induction.  See  Induct.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
ducting or  bringing  in ;  introduction  ;  entrance  ;  begin- 
ning ;  commencement. 

,^.  ''S?"  ""' ''".''  •  i"":,"™  I  well  pleosed  to  make  this  time,  as 
the  atfair  now  stands,  the  induction  of  your  acquaintance. 

litau.  Si  Ft. 
These  promises  nre  fair,  the  parties  sore 
And  our  i/iduction  full  of  prosperous  hupe.  Shak. 

2.  An  introduction  or  introductory  scene,  as  to  a  play  ■ 
a  preface ;  a  prologue.     [06s.]  r    j  , 

This  is  but  an  induction  :  I  will  draw 

The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter.       Xassinser. 

3.  (Pfiilos.)  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning  from  a 
part  to  a  whole,  from  particulars  to  generals,  or  from 
the  individual  to  the  universal ;  also,  the  result  or  infer- 
ence so  reached. 

Induction  is  an  inference  drawn  from  all  the  particulars. 

,.    ,  .So-  Ji'.  Hamilton. 

Jmliiclmn  IS  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is 
true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  doss, 
or  that  IV hat  IS  true  at  certain  tunes  will  be  true  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  all  times.  j^  ^    jy/;; 

4.  Tlie  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice,  or 
of  an  official  into  an  office,  with  appropriate  acts  or  cere- 
monies ;  the  giving  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
hving  or  its  temporalities. 

5.  (Math.)  A  process  of  demonstration  in  which  a 
general  truth  is  gathered  from  an  examination  of  par- 
ticular cases,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be  true,  the  ex- 
amination being  so  conducted  that  each  case  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  preceding  one;— called  also  successive 
induction. 

6.  (Physics)  The  property  by  which  oue  body,  having 
electrical  or  magnetic  polarity,  causes  or  induces  it  in 
another  body  without  direct  contact ;  an  impress  of  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  force  or  condition  from  one  body  on 
another  without  actual  contact. 

ElBCtro-dynamlc  induction,  the  action  by  which  a  variable 
or  loterrupted  current  of  electricity  excites  anotl™™ur! 
ren  in  a  neiEhbornig  conductor  forming  a  closed  c^ircu? 
-Electro-magnetic  Induction,  the  influeSce  by  wldch  .an 
electric  current  produces  magnetic  polarity  in  ccrtah 
bodies  near  or  around  w  i  oh  it  nasses  —  Tlreir^JSV.^ 
induction,  the  action  by  which  a  bo/#Ses.sing  a  S  rge 
of.  statical  electricil;y  develops  a  charge  of  .statical  elec- 
tririty  of  the  opposite  character  in  a  neighboriug  bodv 
-  Induction  coil,  an  apparatus  producing  iidu"?d  cur' 
rents  of  gi-eat  intensity.  It  consists  oF  a  coU  or  helix 
ot  stout  insulated  copper  wire,  surrounded  by  anct!  er 
coil  of  very  fine  insulated  wir^,  in  which  a  moiSentarv 
current  is  induced,  when  a  current  (as  from  a  voltaic  h-it 
tery)  passing.through  the  iuner  coil  is  nwde  broken  o; 
varied.  The  inner  coil  li.as  within  it  .a  core  of  .soft  fr'on 
and  IS  connected  .at  its  terminals  with  a  condenser    ~ 

JKpo,  port,  0)  valve,  a  pipe,  passageway,  or  valve,  for  lead- 
ing or  admitting  a  ffnid  to  a  rr-reiver,  as  steam  to  an 
engine  cylinder  or  water  t^  a  pump. -MagSt "  indue 
tio...,  the  action  by  which  magnetic  polarity  fs  develowd 
,  tr°H  >'  ?™'=eptible  to  magnetic  clfccts-wheu  brmiSlit 
tlonthp  ?„«**"'""=£  °*  '\  inagnet.  -  Slagnete-slectric  indue- 
?en^*ik%To"sed  dr^uTt"'"""  "  "''^"=*  ^"''^^  "-*"^  -- 


logical  Inductlon(/'/;i;o,!.),anactorniethodof  rcasoiiiLE 
irom  all  tlio  iMits  separately  to  tlie  whole  which  they 
coiLstitutc.  or  ml,,  which  tliey  may  be  united  collectively  ; 
im-  (iiiciuti,,,,,,!  ,i,„,,,,v,.ni,,,  ;„„!  p,„vi,|j,  j.,.,„.,.;,i  prop,j»i. 
ii..oa,  tlichciciitmr  metlKnl.-  Philosophical  Induction,  the 

1  i'',';"",r'  !■"'  ";  r"i'  ';'  '"''■""'i;.  tl'^'t  Wet  has  (leon 
olihcn,;d  .ir  chliihl,,,  ir.l  1,1  ivspriL  to  a  pari,  individual, 

,.r  spcn,.;.,  MKiy,  ,„,  1  i,.  ,;,■ „|  „f  .,ii,,|„^,y,  ,„.  ;,„ii.,„e,J  oi 

,/,';,  »b"-  1"  "l.icliit  1„.1.,„l;:,.     TI„„  l.o,t  is 

lie  i«i/«  /,/,■  „„/„„/,, I  J!;,,,,,,.  It  a.i(ciidH  Iroiii  tlm  parts 
IH  llie  wliolc,  and  liiniis,  Inmi  tlio  geueral  analogy  of  na- 

iiic    or  special  pnsiiiiipl mils  m  tlio  case,  conclusions 

uliicli  have  gn.ati.r  ,,r  1,-s gives  of  force,  and  which 

m.i>  oc  stnaKljirii.d  or  uc.ik.'iicd  by  oubseiiuent  oxperi- 
(Uic  and  cxpcnmriil.  n  ivlalcs  to  .actual  existences, 
.IS  111  l.liysM'al  H.iciicc  or  the  concerns  of  life.  Logicnl 
/«</ (((10,;  IS  tounded  on  the  necessary  laws  of  thought; 
pliilosuphiml  rnductian,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  in- 
dications or  analogy  of  nature. 

Syn.— Deduction. -Induction,  Deduction.  In  in- 
aiiction  wo  observe  a  BiiUicient  number  of  individual 
l.acts,  and,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  extend  what  is  true 
ot  tlicm  to  otliers  of  the  same  class,  tluis  arriving  at  imi- 
cnil  pniicll.lcs  or  laws.  This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  in 
lili>Mral  s.irmv  1,1  .Irduction  We  begin  wiUi  a  'jrnrml 
tiiill.,  uliicli  isalnady  proven  or  provisionally  aBsiimed, 
and  SL'ck  to  connect  it  with  some  particular  case  by  means 
ot  a  middle  term,  or  class  of  objects,  kiiouu  to  In-  'coii  dlv 
connected  with  both.  Thus,  we  bring  down  the  g.'iicral 
into  the  p.articular,  .affirming  ot  the  latter  the  diatinctivo 
quahties  of  the  former.  Tins  is  the  syllogistic  method. 
By  i«./:((Vo,«  Jranklni  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  (dcitricity;  by(f,(/i(c;/o«  he  inferred  thatdwell- 
ings  might  be  protectetl  by  lightning  rods. 

In-duc'tlon-al  (In-dak'shBu-ol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
proceeding  by,  induction  ;  inductive. 

In-dUCt'lve  (In-duk'tlv),  a.      [LL.  inductirus:  cf.  F 
mductif.     .See    Induce.]     1.  Leading  or  drawing  ;   per- 
suasive ;  tempting ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 
,  A  brutish  vice. 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause.     [£.] 

They  may  be  .  .  .  inductive  of  credifiility.    Sir  .V.  Huh. 

3.  Leading  to  inferences;  proceeding  by,  derived  from, 
or  using,  induction  ;  as,  inductive  reasoning. 

4.  (Physics)  (a)  Operating  by  induction ;  as,  an  in- 
ductive electrical  machine,  (b)  F.acilitating  induction  ; 
susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  induction  ;  as,  certain 
substances  have  a  great  inductive  capacity. 

Indactlva  embarrassment  (Physics),  the  retardation  in 
sign-ahiig  on  au  electric  «  ire,  produced  by  lateral  uiduc- 
tioil.- Inductive  philosophy  or  method.  Sec  PhdosnjdiiciU 
inituctian,  imiicr  I.nduction.  -  Inductive  sciences,  those 
sciences  whicli  admit  of,  and  employ,  the  inductive  meth- 
od, as  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  etc. 

In-duct'lve-ly,  udc.     Bv  induction  or  inference. 

In'duc-tom'e-ter  (iii'dBk-ti5in'5-ter),  n.  [Induction 
-i- -meter.}  (Elcc.)  Au  instrument  for  measuring  or  as- 
certaining the  degree  or  rate  of  electrical  induction. 

In-duct'or  (In-dfik'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stirs  up  or 
rouses.  See  Induce.]  1.  The  person  who  inducts  an- 
other into  an  office  or  benefice. 

2.  (Elec.)  That  portion  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  in 
which  IS  the  inducing  charge  or  current. 

In'dUC-tO'rl-um  (in'duk-to'ri-Bm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  In- 
ductohiums  (-Bmz),  L.  Inductoeia  (-4).  [NL.,  fr.  E. 
induction.']     (£7cc.)   An  induction  coil. 

In-duc'trio  (in-dBk'trik),  j  a.     (Elec.)    Acting  by,  or 

in^auo'trlo-al  (-trl-kol),  (  in  a  state  ot,  induction  ; 
relating  to  electrical  induction. 

In-due'  (in-du'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  r>.  p.  Indued  (-dud') ; 
p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  iNDUco.]  [Written  also  endue.']  [L.  in- 
dueve  to  put  on,  clothe,  fr.  OL.  -Indu  (fr.  in-  in)  +  a  root 
seen  nls(>  in  L.  exuere  to  put  oft,  divest,  exuviae  the  skin 
ot  an  animal,  slough,  induviae  clothes.  Cf.  Endue  to  in- 
vest.]   1.  To  put  on,  as  clothes  ;  to  draw  on. 

The  baron  had  mdund  a  pair  of  jack  boots.     .So-  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest ;  hence,  to  endow  ;  to  furnish  ; 
to  supply  with  moral  or  mental  qualities. 

Indii'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies.      Dryden. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls.  Sfiuk. 

In-due'ment(-nifnt),ji.  [From Indue;  cf.  Indument, 
Endue.ment]  The  act  of  induing,  or  state  of  being  in- 
dued ;  investment ;  endowment.  W.  3lontaqu. 
,    fP,".''"'Se'   (m-dfilj'),  M.   t.      {imp.    &.  p.   p.    INDUL(3ED 

(-dnl]d') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Induigino  (-dBl'jIng).]  [L. 
indulgere  to  be  kind  or  tender  to  one  ;  cf.  Olr.  ditgud, 
equiv.  to  L.  remissio,  Olr.  dligeth,  equiv.  to  L.  lex,  Goth. 
duttjs  debt.]  1,  To  be  complacent  toward  ;  to  give  way 
to  ;  not  to  oppose  or  restrain  ;  (a)  when  said  of  a  habit, 
desire,  etc. :  to  give  free  course  to  ;  to  give  one's  self  up 
to;  .as,  to  mdulge  sloth,  pride,  selfishness,  or  inclina- 
tions; (b)  when  s.aid  of  a  person :  to  yield  to  the  desire 
ot ;  to  gratify  by  compliance  ;  to  humor  ;  to  withhold 
restraint  from ;  as,  to  indu/ge  children  in  their  caprices 
or  willfulness ;  to  indulge  one's  self  with  a  rest  or  in 
pleasure. 

irrn".V«^-,H„n^°?S'"°'""'"^'.*,''"^'  '"''"'"^  Ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  ot  this  very  sparingly.  .Uterhnrii. 

2.  To  grant  as  by  favor ;  to  bestow  in  concession,  or  in 
compliance  with  a  wish  or  request. 

mSne'fs'''"'  "^  *"'  *""""imS  must  be  induhjed  to  public 

■  Jer.  Tuijhir. 

1  et,  vet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 

Indulqe.  dread  Chans,  and  eternal  Night !  Pore. 

:JFi~  ^'  is. remarked  by  Johnson,  that  if  the  matter  of 

indulgence  is  a  single  thing,  it  has  ivith  before  it :  if  it  is 

a  liabit,  It  has  in  ;  as,  lie  indulged  himself  with  a  glass  of 

>vine  or  a  new  book  ;  lie  indulges  himself  in  idleness  or 

intemperance.    See  Gr.4tify. 

In-dulge'.  v.  i.  To  indulge  one's  self  ;  to  gratify  one's 
tastes  or  desires  ;  esp.,  to  give  one's  self  up  (to) ;  to  pr,ac- 
tice  a  forbidden  or  questionable  .act  without  restraint  ■  — 
followed  by  in,  but  formerly,  also,  by  to.  "  Willing  to 
i>o/,(/,„-  in  e.a.sy  vices."  Johnson. 

In-dulge'ment  (-mput),  n.   Indulgence.    [P.]    Wood. 

In-dul'geace  (In-dfil'icns),  n.  [L.  indirigentia :  cf. 
b.  mdutgence.]     1.  The  act  of  indulging  or 'humoring; 


1  forbearance  of  restraint 


the  quality  of  being  indulgent ; 
or  control. 

trominy'lip,"  i""""''' "■"'  """^  '"dul.ieuce  should  never  issue 
They  err.  that  through  i,ulid,imcr  to  others  or  fondnelTtn 
any  sin  in  themselve.,  substitute'  lor  rcpentS  anyTldng  l".. 

.  An  indulgent  act;  favor  granted  ;  gratification 

w^',;;;;.^^s;ii'?s';;s;  i:;;^fe(ir  "■'''  *'"■<"■•  --^  «««'/■"  -. 

3.  (P.  C.  Ch.)  Remission  o£  the  temporal  puiiUlimeut 
due  to  sins,  after  the  guilt  of  „i,i  h.,,  |,ee„  remitted  by 
sincere  repentance ;  absolution  from  the  censures  and 
pub  ic  penances  of  the  church.  It  is  a  |,ayment  of  the 
debt  of  justice  to  God  by  the  application  of -the  merit,  of 
Christ  and  his  saints  to  the  contrite  soul  through  the 
church.  It  is  therefore  believed  to  diminish  or  dettioy 
lor  sins  the  punishment  of  purgatory. 

In-dul'gence  (In-dul'jens),  v.  l.  To  grant  an  indul- 
geiice  to. 

In-dul'gen-cy  (-i^'u-sj),  n.      Indulgence.         Pnjden 

In-dUl'gent  (-Jcnt),  a.  [L.  indulgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
ludulyrrc :  cf.  F.  indulgent.  Sec  Induloe.]  Prone  to 
indulge ;  yielding  to  the  wishes,  humor,  or  appetites  of 
those  under  one's  care ;  compliant ;  not  opposing  or  re- 
straining; tolerant;  mild;  favorable;  not  severe;  as 
an  indulgent  parent.  ,Shak'. 

The  indulfjmt  censure  of  posterity.  WtitUr. 

The  feeble  old.  indidyml  of  their  ease.  Inyiint 
.  In'dul-gen'tlal  (In'dBl-jgn'sh«l),  a.  Relating  to  the 
iiidiilgeiiccs  of  the  Honiaii  Catholic  Church.  Previnl 

In-dul'gent-ly  (In-dul'j,nt-lJ),  adv.  In  an  indulgent 
maiiner;  mildlyj  favorably.  Ilniden. 

IIl-duI'ger(-]er),  K.    One  who  indulges.    M'.Muntaim. 

In-dUl'gl-ate  (-jl-at),  r. /.   To  indulge.    [£.]   Sandys. 

In'du-line  (ui'du-irn  or  -leu),  n.  [Pcrh.  fj.  mf/igo.] 
(t.hcm.)  (a)  Anyone  of  a  large  series  of  aniline  dyes, 
colored  blue  or  violet,  and  represented  by  aniline  violet. 
(b)  A  dark  green  amorphous  dyestutl,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  aniline  in  the  presence  ot  copper  or  vana- 
dium salts  ;  —  called  also  aniline  black. 

In-dult'  (in-dBlf),  j  n.     [L.  indultum  indulgence,  fa- 

In-dul'to  (-dBl'to),  (  vor,  fr.  indultus,  p.  p.  of  indul- 
gere :  cf.  It.  indiilto,  F.  indult.  See  Indulge.]  1  A 
privilege  or  exemption  ;  an  indulgence  ;  a  dispentation 
granted  by  the  pope. 

2.  (Spain)  A  duty  levied  on  all  importations. 

In'du-ment  (Tn'diS-ment),  n.  [L.  indumentum  a  cot- 
eriiig.  See  Indue,  and  cf.  Induement.]  (Zo'ul.)  Plu- 
mage  ;  feathers.  ' 

In-du'pU-oate  (In-du'plT-kSt),  a.  (Pot.)  (a)  Having 
the  edges  bent  abruptly  toward  the  axis  ;  —  said  of  thS 
parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in  iestivation.  (b)  Having 
the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged  about  the 
axis  without  overlapiiiiig  ;  —  said  of  leaves  in  vernation 

In-du'pU-ca-tlve  (-pll-k.a-tlv),  a.  (Pol.)  (a)  Having 
niduphcate  sepals  or  petals  in  estivation,  (b)  Having 
induplicate  leaves  injernation. 

In-dur'ance  (in-dur'ans), ».    [06j.]   See  Endueance. 

In'du-rate  (in'du-rat),  a.  [L.  induratiis,  p.  p.  of  m- 
diivare  to  harden.  See  Enduee.]  1.  Hardened  •  not 
soft;  indurated.  Tyndule. 

2.  Without  sensibility  ;  unfeeling  ;  obdurate. 

In'du-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Indueated  (-ra'- 
ted)  i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indurating  (-ra'tlng).]  1  To 
make  hard;  as,  extreme  heat  indurates  clzy;  some  fos- 
sils are  indurated  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  To  make  unfeeUug;  to  deprive  of  sensibilitv ;  to 
render  obdurate. 

In'du-rate,  r.  i.  To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden,  or  become 
h!ird  ;  as,  clay  indurates  by  drymg,  and  by  heat. 

In'du-ra'ted  (-ra'tSd),  a.  Hardened;  as,  indurated 
chay  ;  an  indurated  heart.  Goldsmith. 

In'du-ra'tlon  (in'du-ra'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  induration, 
iiL.  mdurutio  hardness  of  heart.]  1.  The  act  of  hard- 
ening, or  the  process  of  growing  hard. 

2.  State  of  being  indurated,  or  of  having  become  hard. 

3.  Hardness  of  character,  manner,  sensibility,  etc ; 
obduracy  ;  stiffness ;  want  of  pliancy  or  feeling. 

A  certain  induration  of  character  had  arisen  from  long  hobils 
of  business.  Coleriilgt. 

In-du'slal  (In-du'shnl  or  -zhT-al),  a.  [See  Indcsium.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  the  petrified  cases  of  the 
larvie  of  certain  insects, 

Induslal  limestone  (Oeot.),  a  fresh-water  limestone, 
largely  composed  of  the  agglomerated  cases  of  caddice 
worms,  or  larva;  of  caddice  flies  iPhrijganeai.  It  is 
found  in  Miocene  strata  of  Auvergne,  France,  and  some 
other  locahtles. 

In-du'si-ate  (-shT-at  or  -zhi-ot),  1  a.       (Pot.) 

In-du'si-a'ted  (-shi-a'ted  or  -zhi-a'ted),  /  FumiEhed 
with  an  indusium. 

II  In-du'sl-um  (-shl-Bm  or  -zhi-um),  ».;  pi.  IxDusiA 
(-a).  [L.,  an  under  garment,  fr. 
induere  to  put  on;  cf.  F.  indusie 
the  covering  of  the  seed  spots  of 
ferns.]  (j?o/.)  (a)  A  collection  of 
hairs  united  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
cup,  and  inclosing  the  stigma  of  a 
flower.  ((()  The  immediate  cover- 
ing of  the  fruit  dots  or  sori  in 
many  ferns,  usually  a  very  thin 
scale  attached  by  the  middle  or 
side  to  a  veinlet.  (c)  A  peculiar 
covering  founil  in  certain  fungi. 

In-dus'trl-al  (In-dus'trl-ol),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  indu.itricl,  LL.  industri- 
alis.  See  Industry.]  Consisting 
in  industry  ;  pertaining  to  indus- 
try, or  the  arts  and  products  of 

industry;  concerning  those  employed  in  lab-r,  especially 
in  manual  labor,  and  their  wages,  duties,  and  rights. 

The  great  ideas  of  ("m(i(.<(>i(i(  development  and  economic  so- 
cial amelioration.  j,  j,„„,a_ 


part  ft  i-ror-.I,  shew. 
ing  Indusium  cover- 
ing "porangia. 


^ -~- . .-'       t.  o>       w.ui  aMi.^iiui  uiiuii.  J 

Ose,    unite,   rude,   fall,    flp,   arn  j    Ditv  ■    food    f^v^t .    ,     Z^,  ;r^ : ■ - 

^.    m     ,    pity,    jood,    foot,    out,   oj.;      cbair;    go;    su.«.    ink;    then,    thin;    bo.N  ;    zh  =:  z  in  azare. 


INDUSTRIALISM 

Indufltrlal  exhibition,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  various 
Industrial  pru-iurts  of  a  country,  or  of  various  countries. 

—  InduBtrial  school,  a  srbool  for  teaching  one  or  more 
brand  Les  of  industry  ;  also,  a  school  for  educating  neglect- 
ed children,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  industry. 

In-dUS'tri-al-ism(Tn-dus'tri-«l-Tz'm),7i.  1.  Devotion 
to  industrial  pursuits  ;  labor ;  industry.  J.  S.  31  ill. 

2.  The  principles  or  policy  applicable  to  industrial 
pursuits  or  organized  labor. 

Industrialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  industriousness. 

JI.  ::>j>eure>'. 

In-dus'trl-al-ly,  ndv.     With  reference  to  industry. 

In-dUS'trl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  industrius,  industnosus: 
cf.  F.  industrieur.  See  Industry.]  1.  Given  to  indus- 
try ;  cliaracterized  by  diligence  ;  constantly,  regularly, 
or  liabitually  occupied  ;  busy ;  assiduous ;  not  slothful 
or  idle  ;  —  commonly  implj-ing  devotion  to  lawful  and 
useful  labor. 

Frugal  and  industrioiis  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the 
established  government.  ■>"'  "•  ifm''^- 

2.  Steadily  and  perseveringly  active  in  a  particular 
pursuit  or  aim;  as,  he  was  negligent  in  business,  but  in- 
dustrious in  pleasure  ;  an  industrious  mischief  maker. 

In'hv'trioiis  to  seek  out  the  truth  of  all  things.    Spenser. 

—  In-dtiB'tri-ous-ly,  of/f .  —  In-dus'trl-ous-ness,  ". 

In'dUS-try  (TnMus-try),  n.;  pi.  Industries  (-tnz). 
[L.  iruliistria,  cf.  industrius  diligent  ;  of  imcertain  ori- 
gin :  cf.  F.  industrie.]  1.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  em- 
ploj-ment  or  pursuit,  either  bodily  or  mental;  steady 
attention  to  business  ;  assiduity  ;  —  opposed  to  sloth  and 
idlejiess;  as,  industry  pays  debts,  while  idleness  or  de- 
spair will  increase  them. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers,  beCQuee  in  the 
present  times  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  im/us- 
tni  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  Mliicli  are  Hkely  to 
be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they  were  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  -^-  ohii'A. 

2-  Any  department  or  branch  of  art,  occupation,  or 
business ;  especially,  one  which  employs  much  labor  and 
capital  and  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade;  as,  the  sugar 
industry ;  the  iron  industry ;  the  cotton  industry. 

3.  (Polit.  Econ.)  Human  exertion  of  any  kind  em- 
ployed for  the  creation  of  value,  and  regarded  by  6ome 
as  a  species  of  capital  or  wealth  ;  labor. 

Syn.  —  Diligence  ;  assiduity  :  perseverance  ;  activity ; 
laboriouanesa ;  attention.     See  Diligence. 

In-dU'tive  (tn-du'ttv),  a.  [L.  itidutus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
duere  to  put  on.  See  Indue.]  (Bot.)  Covered  ;  —applied 
to  seeds  which  have  the  usual  integumentary  covering. 

I!  In-dU'vi-ae  (-vl-e),  w.  pi.    [L-,  clothes,  fr.  induere  to 
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put  on.      See  Indue.]      {Bot.)   Persistent  portions  of  a  ■  of  be 
calyx  or  corolla  ;  also,  leaves  which  do  not  disarticulate 
from  the  stem,  and  hence  remain  for  a  long  time. 

In-du'vl-ate  (-at),  a.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  induviae, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree. 

In'dwell'  (Tn'dwSF),  v.  t.  &.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
Dfl-ELT  (-dwSltO  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Indwelling.]  To  dwell 
in  ;  to  abide  within  ;  to  remain  in  possession. 

The  Holy  Ghost  became  a  dove,  not  as  a  symbol,  but  os  n  con- 
Btantly  induelt  form.  Mdniau. 

In'dwell'er  (-er),  n.    An  inhabitant.  Spenser. 

TnMwell  ing.  71.    Residence  within,  as  in  the  heart. 
The  personal  iivhvellni'j  of  the  Spirit  in  believers.    South. 

-Ine  (-Tn,  -en,  or  -In  ;  104).  1.  {Chem.)  A  suffix,  indi- 
cating that  those  substances  of  whose  names  it  is  a  part 
are  basic,  and  alkaloidal  in  their  nature. 

E^^  All  organic  bases,  and  basic  substances  (especially 
nitrogenous  substances),  are  sy.stematically  written  with 
the  termination  -nc  ;  as,  quinnje,  morph/j(e,  guanidi/je, 
etc.  All  indifferent  and  neutral  substances,  as  proteids, 
Klycerides,  glucosides.  etc..  should  commonly  be  spelled 
with -(Ji  .-  as,  gelat(",amygdahH,etc.  Tlnsrulehasnoap- 
phcation  to  those  numerous  commercial  or  popular  names 
with  the  termination  -ine  ;  as,  gasolme,  vasel/Hf ,  etc. 

2.  {Organ.  C//phi.)  A  suffix,  used  to  indicate //t/drocar- 
bon^  of  the  second  degree  of  unsaturaiion  ;  i.  e.,  members 
of  the  acetyline  series ;  as,  kexine^  heptine,  etc. 

In-earth'  (tn-erth'),  '••  '•    To  inter.     [/?.]     Southey. 

In-eT)rl-ant  (Tn-e'brT-frnt),  n.  [L.  inehrians,  p.  pr.  of 
inftirinre.     Stte  Inebkiate.]     Intoxicating. 

In-eTnl-ant,  n.  Anything  that  intoxicates,  as  opium, 
ah'oliol,  etc.  ;  an  intoxicant.  Smart. 

In-e'brt-ate  (In-e'brT-at),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inebri- 
ated (-a'tcd) ;  p.  pr.  &  %b.  n.  Inebriating  (-a'ttng).]  [L. 
iiifbrialus,  p.  p.  of  inehriare  to  inebriate ;  pref.  in-  in  + 
tbriiire  to  make  drunk,  fr.  ebrirn  drunk.     See  Ebriety.] 

1.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

The  cupa 
That  cheer  but  not  inehnaU:  Cowper. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder  the  senses  of ;  to  exhilarate  or 
elate  as  if  by  spirituous  drink  ;  to  deprive  of  sense  and 
judgment ;  also,  to  stupefy. 

The  iiief-rititiit'j  fffect  of  popular  npplauBP.    ^fara}^Iall. 
In-e'brl-ate,  r.  i.     To  become  drunk.     [06*.]  Bacon. 
In-e'i  rl-atO  (-iit).  a.     [L.  inebriafus,  p.  p.]    Intoxi- 
cated; drunk;  habitually  given  to  drink  ;  Btupetied. 

Thii:*  Bpake  Peter,  an  a  rnan  inebriate  and  made  drunken  with 
the  sweetnt-sa  ol  this  vision,  not  knowini^  what  he  aaid.  Udall. 
!tn-e'bri-at*,  n.  One  who  ia  drunk  or  intoxicated ; 
esp.,  an  habitual  drunkard ;  as,  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 
Home  inthritites  have  tlicir  paroxysms  of  inebriety.  E.  Uanuin. 
-n-'j'bll-^'Uon  (-a'ahun),  71.  IL.  inebrintio.l  Tlie  con- 
dition of  being  inebriated;  intoxication;  figuratively, 
deprivation  of  sense  and  judgment  by  anything  that  ex- 
jiilarates,  as  success.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preserve  him  from  the  inrhriation  of  prosperity.    ilaca^Uav. 
Syn,  —  Seo  DiPNriENiiERfl. 

In'e-brl'e-!y  (Tn'c-brit-tJ?),  n.    [See  Inebriate,  Kdri- 

ETY.  ]     iJniiikiinnPHM  ;  inebriation.  l--  Daruin. 

In  O'brl-oas  (Tn-r/hrl-uB),  a.    Intoxicated,  or  partially 

bo;  intoxicating.      [72.]  T.  Brovm. 

In-ed'U-ed  ffn-gd'tt-f-d),  n.  Not  edited  ;  unpnblished  ; 

OH,  an  inpdifrd  manuscript.  T.  ]yarfon. 


r  I'n^e'  (e'nit'))  "■  [^0  An  arrow  poison,  made  from 
an  apoeynaceous  plant  {Strophnnthus  hispidus)  of  the 
(jaboou  country  ;  —called  also  onaye. 

In-erfa-bil'1-ty  (Tn-6f'fa-bTl'T-tj),  n.  [L.  inexrabili- 
(n.s  :  cf.  F.  ineffabilite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inetfable  ;  ineffableness  ;  unspeakableness. 

In-effa-ble  (Tu-5f'fd-b'[),  a.  ll^.  ineXld:  ilis :  cf.  F. 
infffable.  See  In-  not,  and  Effable,  Fame.]  Incapable 
of  being  expressed  in  words  ;  unspeakable ;  unuttera- 
ble ;  indescribable  ;  as,  the  ineffable  joys  of  heaven. 

Contentment  with  our  lot ...  will  diffuse  ineffable  content- 
ment over  the  &ouI.  hi^atUe. 

In-el'la-ble-nesS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ini'tlablt-  or  iinutturable  ;  unspeakableness.  Scott. 

In-el'fa-bly,  adr.  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed 
in  words  ;  unspeakably.  Milton. 

In'ef-face'a-ble  (Tu'ef-fas'a-bU),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
effnceiible :  cf.  F.  ineffa^able.^  Incapable  of  being  ef- 
faced ;  indelible  ;  ineradicable. 

In'ef-face'a-bly,  adr.     So  as  not  to  be  effaceable. 

IneMect'i-ble  (-fek'ti-b'l),  a.  Ineffectual  ;  imprac- 
ticable.    [A\]  £p-  Hall. 

In'ef-lect'ive  (-ttv),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  4-  effective  :  cf. 
F.  ineffectif.']  Not  effective  ;  ineffectual ;  futile  ;  ineffi- 
cient ;  useless  ;  as,  an  ineffective  appeal. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit,  [is]  a  dead  and  ineffective 
letter.  dc'-   la-ilur. 

In'ef-lect'ive-ly,  adv.  In  an  ineffective  manner; 
without  effect  ;  inetficiently  ;  ineffectually. 

In'ef-fect'ive-ness,  u.     Quality  of  being  ineffective. 

In'ef-fec'tU-al  (-fSk'tii-al ;  135),  a.  Kot  producing 
the  proper  effect ;  without  effect ;  ineflBcient ;  weak  ; 
useless  ;  futile  ;  unavailing  ;  as,  an  ineffectual  attempt ; 
an  ineffectual  expedient.  Pope. 

The  peonv  root  hos  been  much  commended,  .  .  .  and  ytt  lias 
been  by  many  found  inefffctual.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  Inefficient ;  useless  ;  inefficacious  ;  vain ;  fruit- 
less ;  unavailing  ;  futile.    See  Useless,  Inefficacious. 

In'ei-fec'tU-al'l-ty  (-al'T-ty)i"-  Ineffectualness.  [i?.] 

In'ef-fec'tU-al-ly,  adv.     Without  effect ;  in  vain. 

Hereford  . .  .  had  been  besieged  for  about  two  months  tHr/". 
fcrtualhj  by  the  Scots.  Ludlow. 

In'eMec'tual-ness,  n.  "Want  of  effect,  or  of  power 
to  produce  it ;  inetficacy. 

The  ineffrrtu(diirss  of  fomo  men's  devotion.         Wake. 

In-ef'fer-ves'cence  tTu-ef-'Ier-vgs'iens),  n.  Want  of 
effervescence.  Kincan. 

In-ef  Jer-ves'cent  (-si^nt),  a.  Not  effervescing,  or  not 
susceptible  i>f  ftlrrv^-seinre  ;  quiescent. 

In-el  ler-ves  ci  bil'i-ty  (-st-bTl'T-ty),  n.    The  quality 
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In-el  fer-ves'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a 

ceptible  nf  rtlrrvescence. 

In-ef  fi-ca^cious  (-fT-ka'.shus),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -4- 
efficncious:  cf.  F.  incfficace,  L.  inefficax.']  Not  effica- 
cious ;  not  having  power  to  produce  the  effect  desired ; 
inadequate  ;  incompetent ;  inefficient ;  impotent.  Boyle. 

The  authority  of  Parliament  must  become  inej/icacioi's  .  ■  ■ 
to  restrain  t!ie  growth  of  disorders.  Burke. 

^^Ineffectual.,  says  Johnson,  rather  denotes  an  actual 
failure,  and  inefficacious  an  habitual  impotence  to  any 
effect.  But  the  distinction  is  not  ahvay.-^  ..bseived.  nor 
can  it  be ;  for  we  can  not  always  know  u  liether  means  are 
iuedirncii'iis  til!  experiment  has  proved  tbein  luejl'itunl. 
Iiicdicnciniis  13  therefore  sometimes  syuouymous  with 
i,»lhrtu.<t. 

In-el  li-ca'cious-ly,  adv.      TVithout  efficacy  or  effect. 

In-ef  fi-ca'cious-ness,  n.  Waut  of  effect,  or  of  power 

to  produri-  the  I  llfct  ;  inefficacy. 

In-el'll-ca-cy  (Tn-ef'fl-ka-sy),  n.  [L.  ineffcacia.  See 
In-  not,  and  Efficacy.]  Want  of  power  to  produce  the 
desired  or  proper  effect;  inefficiency;  inetieetijalness ; 
futility  ;  uselessness  ;  frultlessuess  ;  as,  the  ineffcucy  of 
medicines  or  means. 

The  seeming  tnefficacif  of  censures.  Bp.  IlnU. 

The  iiirfficac!/  was  soon  proved,  like  tliat  of  many  similar 
medicines'.  J'lines  (Infjiny. 

In'ef-!l'clen-cy  (Tn'?f-fTsh'en-sy),  "•  The  quality  of 
being  inefficient ;  want  of  power  or  energy  sufficient  for 
the  desired  effect;  inefficacy;  incapacity;  as,  he  was 
discharged  from  his  position  for  ineffciency. 

In'el-li'clent  (-fTsh'f  nt),  a.  1.  Not  efficient ;  not 
producing  the  effect  intended  or  desired  ;  inefficacious; 
as,  inefficient  means  or  measures. 

2.  Incapable  of,  or  indisposed  to,  effective  action  ;  ha- 
bitually slack  or  remiss  ;  effecting  little  or  nothing  ;  as, 
inefficient  workmen  ;  an  inefficient  administrator. 

in-e!-H'clent-ly,  adv.     in  an  inefficient  manner. 

In'e-lab'0-rate  (Tn'e-lSb'o-rit),  a.  [L.  inehdioratus. 
See  In-  not,  and  Elaborate.]  Not  elaborate;  not 
wrnuglit  with  care;  unpolished;  crude;  unfinished. 

In'e-las'tic  (-ISs'tTk),  a.     Not  elastic. 

In'e-las-tlc'I-ty  f-lSs-tTsT-ty),  n.     Want  of  elasticity. 

In-ere-gance  (Tn-SKf-gons),  I  n.  ;    pi.     Inelegances 

In-ere-gan-cy  (■gan-B5),  (  (-g-m-sez),  Inf.leoan- 
cres   (-g/zn-sTz).      [L.   inelegantia :    cf.    F.  inelegance.'] 

1.  The  <iiialitv  of  being  inelegant ;  want  of  elegance  or 
grace  ;  want  of  refinement,  beauty,  or  iwlish  in  lan- 
guage, composition,  or  mannei-s. 

The  nntoriniis  wrlrfjanc-  id  her  fij-iire.  T.  Jlonk. 

2.  Anything  inelegant ;  as,  inelegancies  of  style  in  lit- 
erary composition. 

In-el'e-gant  (-gant),  a.  [l^.  inelegans :  cf.  F.  iuelr- 
ganl.  See  In-  nnt,  and  Elegant.]  Not  elegant;  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  polish,  refinement,  grace,  or  ornament  ; 
wanting  in  anything  which  correct  taste  requires. 

What  oriicr  ho  contrived  a«  not  to  mix 
ToHteM.  not  well  joined,  tueldjant.  Mdlon. 

It  renders  style  often  obacure,  nlwavs  embarrassed  and  imle- 
Oont..  ^'o"- 

In-el'OEant  ly.  ndv.     In  an  Inelegant  manner, 
m-el'l  gi  bin  ty  (Tn-51'I-jT-hTl'I-tJ).   7..     [Cf.  F.  I7J- 
/•lioihili/r.  ]     Tlie  Htnte  or  quality  of  being  ineligible. 
in-elM  gl-ble  f-T-jT-b'l),  o.     [Pref.  in-  not  -|-  elifjihle  : 


INERRABLE 

cf.  F.  inHigibte.'\  Not  eligible ;  not  qiuiliiied  to  be  cbosen 

for  an  office ;  not  worthy  to  be  choaen  or  preferred  ;  n(»t 

expedient  or  desirable.  hitrkc. 

In-el'i-gi-bly  Ciu-^l'^-ji-l^lj))  a<^^*    I"  an  ineligible! 

milliner. 

In-ero-quent  (-S-kwent),  n.  [L.  ineloquens:  cf.  F. 
iiifloqtievt.  See  In-  not,  and  Eloquent.}  Not  eloqnent ; 
notliuent,  graceful,  or  pathetic  ;  not  persuasive;  as,  i;t- 
eloquent  language. 

Nor  iiru  thy  lips  unpracctul,  sire  of  men, 
N'jr  titiit,'uu  tin  I'jfjw  lit.  Stilton. 

In.el'0.qucnt-ly,  fi<h\     Without  eloquence. 
In'e-lUC'ta-ble  (Tn'e-luk'ta-b'l),  a.     [L.  inelucUihilis  ; 
pref.  in-  not  +  eluctahilis  to  be  surmounted,  fr.  elitctfiri 
to  struggle  out  of,  to  surmount :  cf.  F.  iuHuGtable.    See 
Eluctate.]    Not  to  be  overcome  by  struggling ;  irre- 
sistible;  inevitable.  Bp.  J'e'irson. 
Tlic  iiie/iiclablf  conditions  of  niattiT.       Ikt'n'ilon. 
In'e-lud'l-ble    (-ludl-b'l),   a.      Incapable    of  being 
eluded  or  evaded  ;  unavoidable. 
Most  pressing  reasons  and  imludihJr  demonstrations,  niam-ilt. 

In.emO)ry-o-nate  (-6m'brI-o-nit),  u.  {Biol.)  Not  em- 
brvoniite. 

in'e-nar'ra-ble  (-f-nar'ra-b'l),  n.  [L.  inenanuhilis  : 
pref.  tn-  not  -f  enarmbilis  that  may  be  related ;  f  r.  eimr- 
rare  to  relate  ;  cf.  F.  inenarrahle.  See  Enaeration.] 
Incapable  of  being  narrated  ;  indescribable  ;  inettuble. 
[ryfes.]    *'  Ineitnrrfible  goodness."  Bp.  Fislier. 

In-ept'  (in-5ijt'),   "•     [L-   inept'is  :   prefix  in-  not  -f 
aptiis  apt,  fit :  cf.  F.  iiieple.     CI.  Inapt.]     1.  Not  apt  or 
fit  ;  unfit ;  unsuitable ;  improper  ;  unbecoming. 
The  Aristotelian  pliilosophy  is  inept  for  new  discoveries.  Glanvilt. 

2.  Silly  :  useless ;  nonsensical ;  absurd  ;  foolish. 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  ti  flia- 
tinguish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly  inejit.   .No-  II .  liamtlton. 

In-ept'l-tude  (-T-t!id),  7i.  IL.  ineptiludo.'j  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inept ;  unfitness  ;  inaptitude ;  unsuitableiiess. 

That  i.i.j.dtudefor  society,  which  is  frequently  the  f»"'t  of 
us  scholars.  lulltr. 

2.  Absurdity ;  nonsense  ;  foolishness. 

In-ept1y,  m'l'.     Unfitly ;  unsuitably  ;  awkwardly. 
None  of  them  are  made  foolishly  or  inejithj.    Dr.  It.  More. 

In-ept'nesS,  I!-     Unfitness;  ineptitude. 
The  feet'leries-  hihI  miserable  ufptnes^  of  infancy.  Dr.  II.  More. 

In-e'Qua-l)le(-e'kwa-b'l),n.  Unequable.  [J?.]  Bailey. 

In-e'qual  (-kwal),  a.  [L.  iuaeqnalis.  See  In-  not,  and 
Equal.]    Unequal ;  uneven  ;  various.    [06j.]    Chaucer. 

In'e-qual'1-ty  (in'e-k«51'i-ty),  n.;pl.  Inequalities 
C-tIz).  [L.  inaequalilas.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
equal ;  difference,  or  want  of  equality,  in  any  respect ; 
lack  of  uniformity  ;  disproportion  ;  unevenness ;  dispar- 
ity ;  diversity ;  as,  an  ineqitality  in  size,  stature,  num- 
bers, power,  distances,  motions,  rank,  property,  etc. 

There  is  so  great  an  iiienunliln  in  the  length  of  our  legs  and 
arms  as  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  walk  on  all  four.         Yofi/. 

Notwithstanding  which  iveqvolitii  of  number,  it  was  resolved 
in  a  council  of  war  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet.  Ludlow. 

Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  itieqiuilttii  of 
condition.  Macaulol/. 

2.  Unevenness ;  want  of  levelness ;  the  alternate  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  a  surface  ;  as,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  marble  slab,  etc. 

The  country  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  inequalities  ns  ren- 
ders it  defensil.le.  _  .l.Muoti. 

3.  Variableness  ;  cli.ingeableness  ;  inconstancy  ;  lack 
of  smoothness  or  equability  ;  deviation ;  unsteadiness,  as 
of  the  weather,  feelings,  etc. 

Ine'juiiHtit  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.      Bacon. 

1.  Disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose;  inade- 
quacy ;  incompetency  ;  as,  the  inequalili/  of  terrestrial 
things  to  the  wants  of  a  rational  soul.  Soulfi. 

5.  (,Alg.)  An  expression  consisting  of  two  unequal 
quantitie's,w  ith  the  sign  of  inequality  (  >  or  <  )  between 
them  ;  as,  the  tjiequaliti/  2*c'S,  or  4>-l. 

6.  {Aslroii.)  An  irregularity,  or  a  deviation,  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion  ;  the  amount  of  such  deviation. 

In'e-qua'tlon(-kwa'shan).  )l.    (.Vnlli.)  An  inequality. 
In-e'iuials'tant  (In-ekwI-dls'tont),  a.    Not  equally 
distant  .  i;id  equidis,taiit. 

In-e  QUi-lat'er-al  (ISfer-al),  a.  1.  Having  unequal 
sides  ;  unsymmetrical ;  unecpial-sided. 

2.  (iJo'i/.)  Having  the  two  ends  unequal,  as  in  the 
clam,  qiiahaiig,  and  most  laniellibranch  shells. 

In-e'quUo'bate  (-lo'bati,  o.  [Pref.  »i- not  +  cjni- 
-).  lobule.]  (Biol.)  Unequally  lobed ;  cut  into  lobes  of 
diflerent  shapes  or  sizes. 

In-eq'ulta-ble  (In-5k'wl-til-b'l),  a.  Not  equitable  ; 
not  iiist.  Burke. 

In-eq'ul'tate  (tat),  r.  I.    [L.  iveqtiilahis,  p.  p.  of  m- 

cg«i7«rc  to  ride  over.  See  Ist  In-,  and  EquiTANT.]  To 
ride  over  or  through.     [Ofct.]  Dr.  II.  More. 

In-eq'nl-ty  (-tj),  ".  Want  of  equity;  injustice; 
wrong.     "  Some  fiTin  of  inrquilii."  II.  Spencer. 

In-e'qul-valve  (in-e'kwT.\Slv),    I  o.   (Z.W.)  Havmn 

In-e'qul-val'vu-lar  (-vJil'vii-leri,  j  unequal  valves, 
as  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  ,,       , 

In'e-rad'1-ca-ble  (Tn'c-rSd'I-kil-b'I),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  eradicated  or  rooted  out. 

The  had  seed  thus  sown  was  incyndicahlc.    Lfl.  I.ytton. 

In'o-rad'tca-bly,  '"''■■    So  as  not  to  be  eradicable. 
In  er-gOt'lC  (-Br-ji<t'Ik),  |  a.     [I'rcf.    in-    not  -(■  curr- 
In'...  -gCt'lC-al  (-I-kol),    I      gelic,  -icoi.]     Having   no 
energy;  sloggiHh.      {!!.]  ,  „  ^"V"- 

In'erget'lc-al-ly,  nrf"     Without  energy.    [ii.J 

In-erm' (Tii-enn'),        j  „,    (/;o(.)  Same  as  Inermi3. 

In-er'mous  (-er'mas),  I        ^       ' 

llIn-or'mlB  (-mTs),  a.  [h.  inermis.  inrrinu.^;  pref. 
in-  not  -j-  arma  arms:  cf.  F.  inernte.]  {Hot.)  Unarmed  ; 
destitute  of  prickles  or  thorns,  .as  a  loaf.  tiron. 

In-or'ra-bll'l-ty  (Tn-rr'rA-bll'I-tJ),  n.  Freedom  or.x- 
en.ption  from  error  ;  infallibility.  Eikon  Bnsiltke. 

In-er'ra-ble    (tn-5r'r4-b'l),    ».     [L.    inerrahili.f. 
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INEXTRICABLE 


Is- not,  and  Err.]     Incapable  of  crriiif;;  infallible;  tin- 

erring.     '■'■  JiuiTabh  uml   ri'ciiiisite  coiiditioiiH."    Sir  T. 
Jirawitr.     "  Not  an  iniTrahte  text."    (ilad^ilone. 
In-er'ra-ble-uess  (in-i'r'ra-h'i-nt'H),   n.     KxemiJtion 

from  crioi- ;   ineiT.ilnIily  ;  infallihility.  Ilaininonil. 

In-er'ra-bly,  (uic.     Witli  bciuiiiy  from  error;  inlalli- 

bly  ;  iniLMTiuj^'ly. 

In-er'ran-cy  (-rrtu-sjf),  n.  Exemption  froni  error, 

The  iibsolute  ina-runcj  of  thy  Uiblu.       Tlu'  ( '<ii(ni-y. 

In'er-rat'lc  (Tn'Sr-rilt'Tk),  a.  Not  erratic  or  wander- 
ing;  (ixed  ;  nettled;  estahliahed. 

In-err'lng-ly  (Tn-Pr'Tugdy  or  Tn-Er'-),  mlv,  'WitlKiiit 
error,  niiMtuke,  or  deviation  ;  unerringly.  (ilniivill. 

In-ert'  (tn-erf).  a.  [L.  iners^  inertUs^  unskillt-d,  idK; ; 
prL'f.  in-  not  -|-  iirs  art :  cf,  F.  iiwrtc.  Sou  Akt.J  1.  Dl'h- 
titute  of  tlu?  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  ai'tive  resist- 
ance to  tnotion  impressed  ;  aa,  matter  is  ini-rt. 

2.  Indisposed  to  move  or  act,  very  slow  to  act ;  slug- 
gish ;  dull ;  inactive ;  indolent ;  lifeless. 

Tliu  iiirrt  and  (k'siKnidin^'  piirty  ut"  the  court.       Mncnntaij. 

It  pn-sciilly  becomes cxtruvutj'uiit,  then  imbecile,  und  iit  k'ncth 

ulti-rly  iii'it.  I-  Taijlor. 

3.  Not  having  or  manifesting  active  propertiea;  not 
affi'rtiiig  other  substances  whfn  brouglit  in  contact  with 
tlieui ;  powerless  for  an  expected  or  desired  etfect. 

Syn.  —Inactive;   dull;   passive;   indolent;  sluggish; 
slothful;  lazy;  dead;  lifeless;  irresolute  ;  stupid  ; -sense- 
less ;  insensible.  —  Inbut,  Inactive^  Sluggish.    A   man 
may  bo  inmtivp  from  mere  want  ot  stimulus  to  eltort; 
but  one  who  is  iiurt  lias  Hometliiug  in  his  roustitution  or 
his  hahit.s  wliicli  oiieiatcs  like  a  wcit^ht  lioMiiiK  liiui  back 
from  ex. -rti. III.     .vA/r/<//,v/,  i.s  still  stn>ii's''-r.  iiuph  iiig  some 
defect  of  tiMuperauit'iit  wliich  diir.tiy  impiM],--,  ;ictiou. 
Inert  and  i/uictin'  are  negative,  dHU-jish  is  punitive. 
Even  the  favored  isloa  .  .  . 
Can  honst  but  little  virtue  ;  and,  uwrt 
ThrnuL^h  plenty,  lose  in  morals  whut  they  s^in 
In  rniiuucrs —  victims  of  Uixurious  case.  Cnwi^r. 

Doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  inactive  obscurity.    Johnson. 
•*^liiggi»h  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin. 
Upon  tt  Glothful  ass  he  clinic  to  ride.  Sjieuser. 

In-er'tl-a  ^Tn-er'shtil),  n.  [L.,  idleness,  fr.  iners  idle. 
See  Inert.]  1.  (P/ii/sics)  That  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  tends  when  at  rest  to  remain  so,  and  when  in 
motion  to  continue  in  motion,  and  in  the  same  straight 
line  or  direction,  unless  acted  on  by  some  external  force  ; 
—  sometimes  called  vis  inertiie. 

2.  Inertness  ;  indisposition  to  motion,  exertion,  or  ac- 
tion ;  want  of  energy ;  sUiggislniess. 

Men  .  .  .  have  immense  irresolution  and /'frr/('«.     Ciirli/lr. 

3.  (Med.)  Want  of  activity  ;  sluggishness;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  the  uterus,  when,  in  labor,  its  contractions 
have  nearly  or  wholly  ceased. 

Center  of  Inertia.    (Mfch.)  See  under  Center. 

In-er^tlon  (-shun),  ».  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ; 
inertness;  quietude,     [i?.] 

These  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and  incrtion  ot  the  arterial  sys- 
tem Constitute  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  fever.         E.  Diirivin. 

In-ezt'l-tUde  (Tn-ert't-tud),  n.  [See  Inert.]  Inert- 
ness;  inertia.     [7?.]  Good. 

In-ert'ly,  '"Iv.     Without  activity  ;  sluggishly.    Pope. 

In-ert'neS5,  n.     1.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ;  ha- 

bituil   indisposition  to  action  or   motion;  eluggislmes?*; 

apathy  ;  insensibility.  Glanvill. 

Laziness  and  iiierfne^^  of  mind.  Burke. 

2.   Absence  of  the  power  of  self-motion  ;  inertia. 

In-er'U-ditO  (-5r'u-dit),  ff.  \lj.i}ieruditas.  See  In- not, 
and  P^RuinTE.]     Not  erudite  ;  unlearned;  ignorant. 

Ill' es-cap'a-ble  (In'es-kap'a-b'l),  a.     Not  escapable. 

In-es'cate  (-kat),  r.  /.    [L.  inescntna,  p.  p.  of  inescnre  ; 

in-  in  -|-  esca  bait.]     To  allure  ;  to  lay  a  bait  for.    [Ohs.} 

To  uiescafe  nnd  be;;uile  young  women!         Jim-ton. 

In'eS-ca'tlon  (Tn'6s-ka'slmn).  n.  [L.  inescalio.'^  The 
act  of  baiting  ;  allurement.     [Obs.^  Hidlinvell. 

In'es-CUtCh'ean  (-kach'iin),  n.  {Her.)  A  small  es- 
cutcheon borne  within  a  shield. 

II  In'  es^se  (tn'  Ss'se).  [L.]  In  be- 
ing ;  actually  existing ;  -~  distinguished 
from  in  posse,  or  in  pofentia,  which  de- 
note that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

In'es-SSn'tlal  (Tn'es-sSu''sh-7l),  a. 
[Pref.  171-  not  +  essential:  cf.  F.  ines- 
sentiel-l  1.  Having  no  essence  or  be- 
ing. M.  Brooke, 

The  womb  of  tnessenlial  Naught.  Shcllct/. 

2.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

In-es'ti-ma-ble  (Tn-es'tT-ma-b'l),  a. 
[L.  inaesfiniabiUs:  cf.  F.  inestimable. 
Estimate.] 


Shield  with    Ines- 
cutchcon. 


See  In-  not,  and 

Incapable  of  being  estimated  or  computed ; 

especially,  too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  measured  or 

fully  appreciated  ;  above  all  price ;  as,  inestimable  rights 

or  privileges. 

But  above  all,  for  thine  inestimable  love.  Til:  of  Com.  Prai/er. 

Science  is  too  inestimable  for  expression  by  a  money  standard. 

Lnon  I'laif/uir. 

Syn.  —  Incalculable  ;  invaluable  ;  priceless, 

In-eB'tl-ma-bly,  adr.  in  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree, 
above  estimation  ;  a'',  things  inestimiibh/  excellent. 

In'e-Va'sl-ble  (tn'e-va'sT-b'l),  fi.  incapable  of  being 
evaded  ;  inevitable  ;  unavoidable. 

In-ev'l-denco  (tn-ev't-d^^ns),  7j.  [Cf.  F.  inevideiice.'] 
Want  of  evidence;  obscurity.     [Ofe.?.]  liarroiv. 

In-ev'l-dent  (-dent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inevident.1  Not  evi- 
dent ;  not  clear  or  obvious ;  obscure. 

In-ev'1-ta-bU'i-ty  (Tn-6v'T-ta-bTl'T-ty),  H.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
ivifabilite.]  Impossibility  to  be  avoided  or  shuimed  ;  in- 
evitablenesa.  She!  ford. 

In-ev'i-ta-ble  (tn-gv't-ta-bn).  a.  [L.  inevitabili's :  cf. 
F.  inevitable.  See  In-  not,  and  Evitable.]  1.  Not  evi- 
table  ;  incapable  of  being  shunned  ;  unavoidable ;  cer- 
tain.    "  The  ineiitable  hour."  Gray. 

It  was  incfitable ;  it  was  necessary  ;  it  was  planted  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  JUirKe. 


2.  Irrefiihtible.     "  Tnrvit'ibte  charma."  Dn/de7i. 

In-ev'l-ta-ble-neas  (in-r^'M:i-b"l-n6fl),  7i.  TJu-  Vat.- 
of  bi-ing  uiKiv.jidabli* ;  ct-riaiiity  to  happen.       Pridfiaiu. 

In-ev'l-ta-bly.  adv.  Without  poMwibility  of  eacapo  or 
evasion;  unavoidably;  certainly. 

Jutcirabli/  thou  uluilt  die.  Milton. 

How  Incvitahl'i  dote  imuKideralc  luuglitir  end  in  a  Bigh  I    South. 

In'ex-act'  iTn'Cgz-Skt'),  «.  [Pref.  in-  i\ot-{-ezact :  cf. 
F.  inexart.}  Not  exact ;  not  precisely  correct  or  true  ; 
inaccurate. 

In' ex-act 'i-tude  (-T-tud),  7i.  InoxoctneBB  ;  uncertain- 
ty ;  a.s,  gi'ogiMphical  inexactitmle. 

In'ex-act'ly,  adv.  in  a  manner  not  exact  or  precise  ; 
iu;i<(iir;it,-lv.  Ji.  A.  Proctor. 

In'ex-act'ieSB,  7'.    Incorrectnesa ;  want  of  exactncHH. 

In'ex-cita-bU'i-ty  (Tn'Gk-Mt'd-bTPT-tj?),  7i.  Tlio  qual- 
ity oi  lii'iiig  iiirxcitable  ;  insusceptibility  to  excitement. 

In'ex-cit'a-ble  (-hitVi-b'l),  a.     [L.  inrxcitabiUs  from 

whiili  Mill- . .]( t  be  aroused.    See  In-  not,  and  Excite.] 

Not  Mi.s(<  pi  ii, I. ■  <if  excitement ;  dull;  lifeless;   torpid. 

IneX'CUS'a  bio  (-i?k3-ku//i-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexcnsahilis : 
cf.  F.  mexrusiilile.  See  KxcusE.]  Not  excusable  ;  not 
admitting  excuse  or  justification  ;  aa,  inexcusable  folly. 

TluTefore  tlinii  art  in/'-irii-iah/f,  Oman,  wbohOfvcr  tliou  art  thut 
jud^'i't  ;  lor  wluTiiii  thi.n  judt;.ht  unothor,  thou  cundemiicut 
thvhflf  ;  fi)r  tluiii  timt  ju,lj;cBt  doest  the  same  things.  Rom.  ii.  1. 

In'ex-CUS'a-ble-ness,  ».  The  quality  of  being  inex- 
cusabk^ ;  eiiorniity  beyond  forgiveness.  8oiith. 

In'es-CUS'a-bly,  adv.  With  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly 
beyond  excuse  or  justification. 

Iiii  .1  ciisaht'j  obstiniite  and  perverse.  Joiltn. 

In-ex'e-cra-ble  (-kr^b'l),  a.  That  cau  not  be  exe- 
crated enough,     [i?.] 

In-ex'e-cu'ta-ble  (Tn-Sks'e-ku'ta-bU),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -f*  executable :  cf.  F.  inexecutitble.~\  Incapable  of 
being  executed  or  performed  ;  impracticable;  iuifeaaible. 

In-ex'e-CU'tion  ^-ku'shun),  7i.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  exe- 
rution  :  cf.  F.  iiiexecutioii.']  Neglect  of  execution  ;  non- 
performance ;  as,  the  inrxrcutlon  of  a  treaty.         Sprnre. 

In'ex-er'tion  (tn'egz-er'slmn),  71.  Want  of  exertion  ; 
want  of  elfort ;  defect  of  action  ;  indolence;  laziness. 

In'ex-hara-ble  (Tn'gks-hal'a-b'l  or  lu'^gz-al'-),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  exlialed.     \^(>hs.'\  Sir  T.  Broniie. 

In'ex-haust'ed  (in'Cgz-ast'ed),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
exhausted:  cf.  L.  inexliaiiKfus.'[  Not  exhausted  ;  not 
emptied  ;  not  spent ;  not  having  lost  all  strength  or  re- 
sources; iniexhausted.  Dnjdc7i. 

In'ex-haust^ed-ly,  adv.     Without  exhaustion. 

In'ex-haust  i-bil'1-ty  (-T-bti't-tj?),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inexhaustible  ;  abundance. 

In  ex-haust'i-ble    (-b'l),  a.     Incapable    of  being   ex- 
hausted, enqitied,  or  used  up;  unfailing  ;  not  to  bo  wasted 
or  spent;  as,  inexhaustible  stores  of  provisions  ;  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  elegant  words.  Pri/ile/t. 
All  tnC'/KUL^fitih'  store  of  anecdotes.         Mwimhty. 

—  In'ex-haust'i  ble-ness,  «.  —  In'ex-haust'l-bly. '/'/'. 

In''eS~haast'ive  (-Tv),  a.      Inexhau.-itible.       Thomson. 

In'ex-lst'  (-Tsf),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  exist.']  To  ex- 
ist within  ;  to  dwelt  witlun.     [O65.] 

Substances  imwistinij  within  tlie  divine  mind.    A.  Ttich-r. 

In'ex-ist'ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inexistant.  See  1st 
iNEXisTENT.]  Inexistent;  not  existing.   \_Ohs.']  Cudwort/i. 

In'ex-ist'ence  (-ens),  «.  [Pref.  in-  in  -j-  existence."] 
lobs.]  (a)  Inherence;  subsistence.  Bp.  Bull,  (b)  That 
which  exists  within  ;  a  constituent.     A.  Tucker. 

In'ex-ist'ence,  «.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  exist€7ice :  cf.  F. 
inexi-driirr.]     Want  of  being  or  existence. 

In'ex-ist'ent  (-?nt),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  existent :  cf. 
F.  inexistant.]     Not  having  being  ;  not  existing. 

In'ex-ist'ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  -j-  existent.]  Inherent ; 
innate  ;  indwelling.  Boyle. 

ln-ex'0-ra-bil'l-ty  (Tn-6ks'6-ra^bTl'T-t5-),  n.  [L.  inex- 
orabilitas :  cf.  F.  inexorabilite.]  The  quality  of  being 
inexorable,  or  unyielding  to  entreaty.  Paley. 

In-ex'O-ra-ble  (tn-eks'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexorabilis : 
cf.  F.  inexorable.  See  In-  not,  and  Exorable,  Adose.] 
Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer  ; 
firm  ;  determined  ;  uuyielding  ;  unchangeable  ;  inflexi- 
ble ;  relentless;  as,  an  inexorable  prince  or  tjTant ;  an 
inexorable  ind^e.  '-Inexorable Qf\\m\\ty  oi  laws."  Gibbon. 
"  Death's  inexorable  doom."    Dryde7i. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  iH('j'orafj?c, 

O,  ten  times  more  tluin  tigers  of  Ilyrcania.  Shak. 

In-ex'O-ra-ble-ness,  ?i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexorable.  Chillingaorth. 

In-ex'O-ra-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexorable  manner ;  in- 
flexibly,     "hirxorably  firm."  Thomson. 

In'ez-pan^si-ble  (Tn'eks-pSn'sT-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
expansion,  enlargement,  or  extension.  Ti/ndall. 

In'ex-pect'a-ble  (-pekt'a-b'l),  «.    Not  to  be  ex-pected 

or  anticipated.      [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In'ex-pect'ant  (-ant),  a.     Not  expectant.     C.  Bronte. 
In-ex'pec-ta'tion    (Tn-Sks'pSk-ta'shiSn),   n.     Absence 
of  expectation.  Felthavi. 

Inex-pect'ed   (Tn'5ks-pekt'5d).  n.     [Pref.  in-  not  + 
erp''ctt\l :  cf.  L.  iiiexspeetatus.]     Unexpected.     [^Obs.] 
In  ex-pect'ed-ly,  adv.     Unexpectedly.     ^Obs.] 
In'ex-pect'ed-ness.  n-     Unexpectedness.     [Obs.] 
In'ex-pe'di-ence  (-pe'dT-fne),  \n.  The  quality  or  .state 
In'ex-pe'di-en-cy  (-cn-sy),        (    of  being  inexpedient; 
want  of  fitness  ;  unsuitableness  to  the  end  or  object ;  im- 
propriety ;  as,  the  inexpedience  of  some  measures. 

It  is  not  the  rigor  but  the  i»e.i-}ierliency  of  laws  and  nets  of 
authority  which  makes  them  tyrannical.  Pa/fi. 

In'ex-pe'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  Not  expedient ;  not  tend- 
ing to  promote  a  purpose  ;  not  tending  to  the  end  de- 
sired ;  inadvisable;  unfit;  improper;  unsuitable  to  time 
and  place  ;  as,  what  is  expedient  at  one  time  may  be  in- 
expedient at  another. 

If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  high]y  ine.rpedient  to  use 
those  ceremonies.  i;p.  Jinrnet. 

Syn,  —  Unwise ;  impolitic  ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  un- 
profitable ;  inadvisable ;  disadvantageous. 


In'ez-pe'dl-ent-ly  (Tn'ekB-pe'dI-<mt-Ij?),  adv.  Not  ex- 

pi'dieiilly  ;    uiititly. 

In'expen'slve  i-pi-n'wlv),  «.     Not  itx\H:tuiive  ;  cheap. 

In'ex-pe'rl-ence  (-pe'rl-en»»),  71.    [L,  intiprrittitia : 
cf.  1'".  in'  ///irienee.     bee  IN-  not,  and  Expeuikn'ck.]    Ab- 
KiMice  or  want  of  cxperiuuee  ;  lack  of  pergonal  and  exper- 
imental knowledge  ;  a«,  llio  inexperience  of  youth. 
l''iiiling»  which  urc  incident  to  youth  and  inerperiencc.  Dryden. 

Prejudice  and  tell-nufliciency  naturally  proceed  from  in^xpt- 
rui"<  ol  til'--  world,  and  l;;niirunce  ol  niuiiUind.  Adduon. 

In'es-pe'rl-enced  (-i^nHt),  n.    Not  liavlng  experience; 


unskilled. 


im/jicrie 


•fllHti,  I 

■'.need  y 


oulli.' 


Cowper. 


In'OX-pert'  (.-pert'),  a.  [L.  inexpertus  inexperienced  : 
cf.  F.  ini  Xpert.    See  In-  not,  and  Expert.]   1.  DeHtitute 

of  experience  or  of  much  experience.     [o//jr.]       Milton. 

2.  Not  expert;  not  hkilled  ;  deatitute  of  knowledge  or 
dexterity  derived  from  practice.  Alenside. 

In'ex-pert'ness,  n.    Want  of  expertness  or  nkil). 

In-ex'pl-a-ble  (In-6kB'pT-A-b'l),  «.  [L.  inezpiabilis : 
cf.  K.  inexpiable.  See  In- not,  and  Expiablb.]  1.  Ad- 
mitting of  no  expiation,  atonement,  or  uatifefattion  ;  ub^ 
an  iiii-xpi'iblr  crime  or  otfenhe.  Pom/ret. 

2.  Ineap.able  of  being  mollified  or  appealed ;  relent- 
less;  implacable.  [Archair]  "^  Inexpiable  hate."  Milton. 
'I'liey  ur<-  at  t>i'  .•  /linhlr:  wur  with  all  cstabli^hml  iitH.     liurke. 

In-ex'pl-a-ble  nesB,  n.    Quality  of  being  inexpiable. 

In  ex'pl-a-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexpiable  manner  or  de- 
grei; ;  to  a  degree  that  admits  of  no  atonement. 

In-ex'pl-ate  (-u*),  a.  [L.  inexpiatus.  See  In-  not, 
and  ExriATF..]     Not  appeased  or  placated.     [01.^.] 

Tf,  rest  )ii'j  jiiitr-:  were  nmcli  tui.  rude  a  part.    ('/•aj>man. 

In'ex-plain'a-ble  (Tn'gks-idan'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  iri' 
not  -j-  erplainabh  :  cf.  L.  inexplanabiUs.]  Incapable  Of 
being  explained  ;  inexplicable. 

In-ex'ple-a-bly  (In-Sks'ple-d-blJ),  adv.  [Cf.  L.  inez- 
plrbilis  ;  pref.  ?w-  not  +  explere  to  fill  up.  Sec  Explb- 
TION.]     Insatiably.      [Obs.']  Suiidi/s. 

In-ex'pU-ca-bil'i-ty  (Tn-eko'plT-ka-blinr-tJ-),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  inexplicabilite.]  Tlie  quality  or  fctate  of  being  inex- 
plicable. //.  Spencer. 

In-es'pU-ca-ble  (Tn-Sks'plT-ki-b'l),  a.  [L.  inrxplica- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  inerjdicable.  See  In- not,  and  Explicable.] 
Not  explicable ;  not  explainable ;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  or  accounted  for;  as,  an  i7iexp[ica- 
ble  mystery.    "An  nfejyj/jVrti/e  scratching."         Cowper. 

Their  reason  is  disturbed  :  their  views  become  vii^t  and  per* 
plexed,  to  others  in- jjitn.-o'il^.  to  themselves  uncertuni.     liurke. 

In-ex'pU-ca-ble-neSB,  ».  A  state  of  being  inexplica- 
ble ;  nii'xpljealiility. 

In-ex'pli-ca  bly,  adv.    In  an  inexplicable  manner. 

In'ex-plic'it  rm  6ks-plTe'Tt),  a.  [L.  inexplicitus  :  cf. 
F.  inexplicite.  See  In-  not,  and  Explicit.]  Not  ex- 
plicit ;  not  clearly  stated  ;  indefinite  ;  vague. 

In'ex-plor'a-ble  (-plor'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
explored,  searched  out,  or  discovered.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

In'ex-plo'sive  (-plo'^tv),  a.     Not  explosive. 

In'ex-pO'SUre  (-po'zhilr;  135),  31.  A  state  of  not. 
being  exposed. 

In'ex-press'1-ble  (-prSsT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  ex- 
pression or  utterance  in  language;  ineffable;  unspe.ik- 
able  ;  indescribable  ;  unutterable ;  as,  inexpressible  grief 
or  pleastjre.     ^^Inexpressible  grandeur."  Blair. 

Ill  orba 
Of  circuit  inej-prrssihle  they  stood.  Milton. 

In'ex-press'i-bles  {-i-h^lz),  71.  pi.  Breeches ;  trousers. 
ICollo'/.  or  S/'n<;i]  Ld.  Lytton. 

In'ex-press'1-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexpressible  manner 
or  degree;  unspeakably;  unutterably.  Spectator, 

In'ex-press'ive  (-Tv),  a.     1.  Inexpressible.     [R.] 

2.  Without  expression  or  meaning;  not  expressive ?. 
dull  ;  iniinteliigeiit ;  a.s,  an  inexpressive  counXewsmce. 

In'ex-press'ive-neSB,  h.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inexpres.-)ive. 

In'ex-pug'na-ble  (-pug'na-b'l  or  -pun'a-b'l),  a.  [L. 
iiiexpnynabilis :  cf.  F.  i7ie.Tpugnable.  See  In-  not,  and 
Expugkable.]  Incapable  ot  being  subdued  by  force  ;  im- 
pregnable ;  unconquerable.  Burke. 
A  fortress,  itifxjiugnable  by  the  arts  of  war.      MiUnan. 

In'ex-pUg'na-bly,  adv.  So  as  to  be  inexpugnable  ;  in- 
an  inexpiigiialtle  manner.  Dr.  I£.  More. 

In'ex-su'per-a-ble  (-su'per-a-b'll,  a.  [L.  inexsnpera- 
bills;  pref.  iji-  not  -j-  exsuperabiUs  that  may  be  sur- 
mounted. See  In-  not,  Ex-,  and  Supeeable.]  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  pa'^t^ed  over  ;   insuperable  ;  insurmountable. 

In'eX-tend'ed  (-tend'Sd),  a.     Not  extended. 

In'ex-ten'sl-ble  (-tSn'sT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
extended  ;  not  elastic  ;  as,  inextejisible  fibers. 

In'ex-ten'sion  (-shun),  n.  Want  of  extension  ;  unex- 
tended  .state. 

In'ex-ter'nil-na-ble  (-ter'mT-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  inezler- 
viinabili.'i.  See  In- not,  and  Exteriuxate.]  Incapable- 
of  extermination.  Unsh. 

In'eX-tinct'  (-tTukf),  «•  [I-  iiiexlijictus,  iytexstinctus. 
See  Extinct.]     Nwlt  quenched  ;  not  extinct. 

In'ex-tin'gUl-bls  (-tln'gwT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inerstingnibi- 
lis:  ci.  ¥.  inextinguible.  See  Inextixct.]  Inextinguish- 
able.    \_Obs.]  ^^ir  T.  More. 

In'ex-tin'gUlsh-a-bl©  (-ttn'gwt&h-a-b'n,  n.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  extmguished  ;  notextinguishable  ;  unquench- 
able; as,  ine.rti7ignishahle  flame,  light,  thirst,  desire, 
feud-s.     "  Inextinguishable  rage."  Milton. 

In'ex-tin'grmsh-a-bly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  extin- 
gui.shed  ;  in  an  inextinguishable  manner. 

In'ex-tir'pa-ble  (-ter'pa-b"l),  a.  [L.  inexstirpabilis  : 
cf.  F.  inertirpable.  See  In-  not.  and  Extirpate.]  Not 
capable  of  being  extirpated  or  rooted  out ;  ineradicable. 

In-ex'tri-ca-ble  (Tn-eks'trt-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  inextrica- 
bilis :  cf.  F.  inextricable.    See  In-  not,  and  Extricate.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  extricated,  untied,  or  disentan- 
gled ;  hopelessly  intricate,  confused,  or  obscure  ;  as,  an, 
inextncable  knot  or  diflBculty  ;  /H£x/»-i'ca6/e  confusion. 

Lost  in  the  wild,  inextricable  maze.        Bladcmort*. 

2.  Inevitable.     [R.]    ^'- FaXe  inextricable.''^      Miliofu 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    up,    0ni  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,   ink ;    tben,    tliin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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In-ex'trl-ca-ble-ness  (Iu-eks'tiT-k4-b'l-nes),  n.    The 

state  of  being  inextricable. 

In-es'trl-ca-bly,  adv.     in  an  inextricable  manner. 

In-eye'  (-i'),  r.  t.    [ivip.  Sl  p.  p,  Ikeyed  t.-id'^ ;  p.  pr.  & 
i'6.  ».  Ineyeing.]  [Pref.  iH-iu-f"^.'/*'-]  To  ingraft,  asa  tree 
or  plant,  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  or  eye  ;  to  inoculate. 
The  arts  of  grafting  and  nv-ymq.  J.  F/atips. 

In-fab 'ri-ca'^ ted  (Tn-fab'rT-ka'ted),  a.  Not  fabricated  ; 
unwroupht  ;  not  artificial ;  natural.     [Ofo.] 

In-fal'11-bil-lst  (In-f51'lT-bil-Tst),  7).  One  who  accepts 
or  ni;iiiit;iin.s  t)ie  dopraa  of  papal  infallibility. 

In-farU-bil'i-ty  {tu-fal'll-bil'i-ty),  «.  [Cf.  F.  in/ail- 
Uhil'te.]  Tlie  quaUty  or  state  of  being  infallible,  or  ex- 
empt from  error;  iuerrability. 

IJifaUibilitfj  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  knowins  faculty. 

Tillafson. 

Papal  infalllbiiity  (R.  C.  C?i.\  the  do^ma  that  the  pope 
can  not,  when  acting  in  his  otficial  cliaracter  of  supreme 
pontiff,  err  in  detining  a  doctrine  of  Clu-istiau  faith  or 
rule  of  morals,  to  be  held  by  the  church.  Tliia  was  de- 
creed by  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  the  Vatican,  July  18, 
1870. 

In-lalli-ble  {Tn-fSinT-b"l),  a.  [Pref.  in -not -{-falli- 
ble:  cf.  F.  iiifaillible.'}  1.  Not  fallible;  not  capable  of 
erring ;  entirely  exempt  from  liability  to  mistake  ;  un- 
erring; inerrable.  Drydeii. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail,  deceive,  or  disappoint ;  indubi- 
table ;  sure ;  certain  ;  as,  injallible  evidence ;  iii/allible 
success;  an  infallible  remedy. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by 
many  infallible  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

3.  (-/?.  C.  C/i.)  Incapable  of  error  in  defining  doctrines 
touching  faith  or  morals.    See  Papal  in/allibili/i/,  under 

ISFALLIEILirr. 

In-falll-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infallible  ;  infalUbihty.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-fal'U-bly,  (i<li:  In  an  infallible  manner  ;  cer- 
tajnlj' ;  unfailingly;  imerriugly.  Blair. 

In-fame'  (Tn-fam'),  v.  t.     [L.  m/amare,  fr.  in/amis 

infamous:  cf.  F.  ivfamer.  It.  infaviare.  See  Infamous.] 

To  defame ;  to  make  infamous.     \_Obs.^  MUtun. 

Livia  13  infamti't  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband.    Bacon. 

In'fa-mlze  (Tn'fa^miz),  T.  /.  {,i»ip.  &  p.  p.  I^■FAMIZED 
(-mizd);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Infamizing  (-mi'zTug).]  To 
make  infamous;  to  defame.     [A'.J  Cvleridge. 

In'la-niOUS  (lu'fa-mus),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  famous : 
cf.  L.  infamiSt  See  Infamy.]  1.  Of  very  bad  report; 
iaving  a  reputation  of  the  worst  kind ;  held  in  abhor- 
rence ;  guilty  of  something  that  exposes  to  infamy ;  base  ; 
notoriously  vile  ;  detestable ;  as,  an  infamous  traitor ; 
an  infamous  perjurer. 

False  errant  knight,  infamous,  and  forsworn.  .'Spenser. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  infamy ;  deserving  detesta- 
lion ;  scandalous  to  the  last  degree;  as,  an  infaynous 
act;  i}> famous  rices;  (h/'Thjo'/s  corruption.     JMacaulay. 

3.  {Law)  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a 
crime  ;  as,  at  common  law,  an  infamous  person  can  not 
be  a  witness. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name  aa  being  the  place  where  an 
odious  crime  was  committed,  or  as  being  associated  with 
comething  detestable  ;  hence,  unlucky  ;  perilous  ;  dan- 
gerous.    "  Infamous  woods."  P,  Fletcher. 

Infamoii3  hills,  and  sandv  perilous  wilds.         MiUon. 

The  iiiny  shade 
Jlore  infamous  by  cursed  Lycaoii  made.        Drythn. 

Syn.  —  Detestable  ;  odious  ;  scandalous  ;  disgraceful ; 
"base;  vile;  shameful;  iguomuiious. 

In'fa-mous-ly,  adv.  in  an  infamous  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  scandalously  ;  disgracefully ;  shamefully. 

The  Bcnied  fountain  of  myal  bounty  which  had  been  itifa- 
mou.'hj  nionopolized  and  huclc&tered.  JUnLe. 

In'la-xnons-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infamous;  infamy. 

In^fa-my  (Tn'fa-mJ),  n.  ; pi.  Infamies  (-miz).  [L.  in- 
fmnio,  fr.  infarnismi^xnona;  pref.  in-  not  -\-fama  fame: 
ci.  F.  infamie.  See  Fame.]  1.  Total  loss  of  reputation  ; 
public  disgrace;  dishonor;  ignominy;  indignity. 

The  aiflicted  queen  would  not  yield,  and  said  she  would  nnt 
.  .  .  tubmit  to  sucli  infamy.  lip.  Jitirnet. 

2.  A  quality  which  exposes  to  disgrace ;  extreme  base- 
ness or  vilenesa ;  as,  the  infamy  of  an  action. 

3.  (Law)  That  loss  of  character,  or  public  disgrace, 
which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by  which  he  is  at  common 
1.-IW  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness. 

In'fan-cy  (Tn'fflu-p5'))  "■  [L.  infantin  :  cf.  F.  rnfnnce. 
See  Infant.]  1.  The  state  or  period  of  being  an  in- 
fant ;  the  firht  part  of  life;  early  childhood. 

The  habe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy.  JfiJton. 

Their  Ii>ve  in  early  infancy  began.  JJrydnt. 

2.  The  first  age  of  anything;  the  beginning  or  early 
period  of  existence  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

The  infancy  and  the  Rrandcur  of  Rome.  Arbuthnot. 

3  (Law)  The  state  or  condition  of  one  under  age,  or 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  nonagi? ;  minority. 

In-lan'dOUS  (Tn-fiSn'diis),  a.  [L,  inOnidufi;  pref.  in- 
not  —  fnri  to  ftpeak.]  Too  odious  to  be  expressed  nr 
mentioned.     [Obs.'\  Jfoirell. 

In-tang'thef  (Tn-fang'thef),  n.  [AS.  in-font/cvpfi6f  ; 
in  in,  into  -f-  forirjni  taken  (p.  p.  of  fijn  to  take)  -f 
pcof  thief.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  privik-ge  grunted  to 
lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  thieves  taken  within 
the  seigniory  of  such  lords.  Conell. 

In'fant  (Tn'fffnt),  n.  [L.  ivfans ;  pref.  in-  not  -f 
fnri  to  speak  ;  cf.  F.  enfant^  whence  OE.  cnfmmt.  St^o 
Fame,  and  cf.  Infante,  Infanta.]  1.  A  child  in  the 
fiXiX  period  of  life,  iKrghining  at  IiIh  uirth ;  a  young  babe ; 
flometimes,  a  child  several  years  of  age. 

And  tender  crioB  of  inftmtt  pierce  the  car.        C  Pitt. 

2.  (Law)  A  {>erH0n  wlio  ih  not  of  full  age,  or  who  ba» 
not  attained  tlio  age  of  legal  capacity  ;  a  persou  uuder 
the  ago  of  twenty-one  years  ;  a  minor. 

B^'  An  infant  under  seven  years  of  age  fe  not  penally 


responsible ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  may  be  convicted  of  a  malicious  uHense  if  malice  bo 
proved.  He  becomes  of  age  on  the  day  preceding  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  previous  to  which  tmie  an  infant 
has  no  capacity  to  contract. 

3.  Same  as  Infante.     [Ofc-i;.]  Spenser. 

In'fant  (in'frtnt),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infancy, 
or  the  first  period  of  life  ;  tender ;  not  mature, ;  as,  infant 
strength. 

2.  Intended  for  young  children  ;  as,  an  infant  school. 

In'fant,  f.  t.  [Cf.  F.  eiifanter.']  To  bear  or  bring 
forth,  as  a  child  ;  hence,  to  produce,  in  general.      {_Obs.~\ 

Tliia  worthy  mntto,  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  13  .  . .  vifanted  out 
of  the  same  fears.  Milton. 

\\  In-fan'ta  (Tn-fSn'ta  ;  Sp.  en-fan'ta),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg., 
fem.  of  infante.  See  Infante.]  A  title  borne  by  every 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
except  the  eldest. 

li  In-lan'te  (-ti),  7i.  [Sp.&Pg.  See  Infant  ]  A  title 
given  to  every  one  of  the  sons  of  the  kiugs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  except  the  eldest  or  heir  apparent. 

In'fant-hOOd  (Tn'font-hObd).  n.     Infancy.     [7?.] 

In-tan'tl-cl^dal  (Tn-fSn'tT-si'dd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  infanticide  ;  engaged  in,  or  guilty  of,  child  murder. 

In-fan'ti-cide  (-sid),  n.  [L.  infanticidium  child  mur- 
der ;  infanSf  -antis,  child  -j~  caedcre  to  kill :  cf .  F.  ;»- 
fanticide.  See  Infant,  and  Homicide.]  The  murdtr  of 
an  infant  born  alive  ;  the  murder  or  killing  of  a  newly 
born  or  young  child  ;  child  murder. 

In-fan'tl-clde,  n.  [L.  iJifandcida  :  cf.  F.  infanticide.'^ 
One  who  commits  the  crime  of  infanticide  ;  one  who  kills 
an  infant. 

In'fan-tUe  (lu'fan-til  or  -til ;  277),  a.  [L.  infantilis: 
cf.  F.  infantile.  See  Infant.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
fancy, or  to  an  infant ;  similar  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
an  infant;  childish;  as,  ■iTj/ff"'''*^' behavior. 

In'ian-tlne  (-tin  or -tin;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enfantin.'} 
Infantile  ;  childish. 

A  degree  of  credulity  next  to  infantine.  Btirle. 

In'fant-llke^  (Tn'font-Uk'),  a.    Like  an  infant.    Sltak. 

In'fant-ly.  a.     Like  an  infant.     \_Obs.']      Beav.  ct-  Fl. 

In'fan-try  {Tn'f'ni-trJ-)*  «•  [F.  infanteiie.  It.  infan- 
teria,  fr.  infante  infant,  child,  boy,  servant,  foot  soldier, 
fr.  L.  ijifans.,  -antis,  child;  foot  soldiers  being  formerly 
the  servants  and  followers  of  knights.     See  Infant.] 

1.  A  body  of  children.     [06.?.]  B.  Jonso7i. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  soldiers  serving  on  foot ;  foot  sol- 
diers, in  diiitincsion  from  cavalry. 

In-larce'  (In-fars'),  r.  t.     [L.  infarcirr  ;  pref.  in-  in  + 
farcire^farfum  and  farctum^  to  stuff,  cram.]    To  stuff ; 
to  swell.     [06^.] 
The  body  is  in/urccrf  with  .  .  .  watery  humors.    SHr  T.  Ehjnt. 

In-farc'tlon  (Tn-fark'slmn),  n.  [See  Infarce.]  The 
act  of  stuffing  or  filling  ;  an  overloading  and  obstruction 
of  any  organ  or  vessel  of  the  body  ;  constipation. 

In'fare'  (In'far'))  y^*  [as.  infur  entrance.]  A  house- 
warming  ;  especially,  a  reception,  party,  or  entertaiimient 
given  by  a  newly  married  couple,  or  by  the  husband  upon 
receiving  the  wife  to  his  bouse.  [Written  also  infair.'] 
[Scot.,&  Local,  IK  .^.] 

In-fash'lon-a-ble  (iu-fSsh'un-a-b'l),ct.  Unfashionable. 
lObs.^  Beau,  d'  FL 

In-iat'I-ga-ble  (Tn-fSt'T-ea-b'l),  a.  [L.  infatigabilis  : 
cf.  F.  in f at i gable. 1     Indt-fatigable.     \_Obs.']  Daniel. 

In-fat'U-ate  (-fi-at ;  135),  a.  [L.  infatuatns,  p.  p.  of 
infatuare  to  infatuate  ;  pref.  in-  in  -^-fatnus  foolish.  See 
Fatuous.]     Infatuated.  7?;).  //////. 

In-lat'U-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infatuated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infatuating.]  1.  To  make 
foolish  ;  to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  weaken  the  intellectQal 
powers  of,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment. 

The  judgment  <if  God  will  be  very  visible  .in  infatuatinrj  a 
people  .  .  .  ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction.  Claremlon. 

2.  To  inspire  with  a  foolish  and  extravagant  passion  ; 
as,  to  be  infatuated  with  gaming. 

The  people  arc  .  .  .  iw/Vififcfrci/ with  the  notion.    Addison. 

In-fat'U-a'ted  {-ated),  a.  Overcome  by  some  foolish 
passion  or  desire  ;  affected  by  infatuation. 

In-fat' U-a^tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [LL.  infatuatin:  cf.  F. 
infatuation.'}  The  act  of  infatuating  ;  the  slate  of  beiug 
infatuated;  folly;  that  which  infatuates. 

The  infatuations  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  part  of  mankind 

are  amazing  ;  but  the  infatuations  of  the  learned  and  ho](hif.ticul 

are  incomparably  more  so.  /.  'Jai/l'-r. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love.  Blair. 

In-Eaust'  (Tn-fasf),  a.  [L.  infaustns  ;  pref.  in-  not 
-|-  fituslus  fortunate,  lucky.]  Not  favorable  ;  unlucky  ; 
unpropitious  ;  sinister.     [/'.]  /-'Z.  Lytton. 

In-faust'ing  (Tn-fast'Tng),  n.  The  act  of  making  un- 
lurky  ;  misfortune;  bad  hick.     [Olis.'\  Bacon. 

In-fea'sl-bll'i-ty  (Tn-fe'zT-bll'T-ty),  V.  The  state  of 
being  infritsilih- ;  imprartioability. 

In-fea'sl-ble  (Tn-fe'zT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
done  or  arconijilisbcd  ;  impracticable.  GlanvHL 

In-iea'si-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
iidiTisible  ;  iiifcn;^ibility.  )V.  Nontagn. 

In-lect'  (Tii-fekt'),  a.  [L,  infertua  :  cf.  F.  infect.  Soo 
Inkkct,  v.  /.]     Infected.     Cf.  Knpeot.     [06.?.]        Slial:. 

In-Iect',  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  J).  Infected  ;  ;).  pr.  &  rb. 
v.  Infecting.]  [L.  infectns,  p.  p.  of  infierre  to  put  or 
dip  into,  to  stain,  infect ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  faccre  to  make  : 
cf.  F.  infecter.  See  Fact.]  1.  To  taint  with  morbid 
matter  or  any  pestilential  or  noxious  snbstanco  or  efflu- 
vium by  wliich  disease  is  produced  ;  a«.  to  infect  a  lancet ; 
to  infect  clothing  ;  to  infect  an  apartment. 

2.  To  affect  with  infectious  disease;  to  communicate 
infection  to;  aa,  infected  with  the  plague. 

Them  that  were  left  nlivc  being  in/cctnl  with  thin  dl^cnw. 

Sir  T.  .Yorth. 

3<  To  ronimunicato  to  or  affect  witli,  as  qualities  or 
emotions,  esp.  bad  qualities;  to  corrupt;  to  contami- 
nate ;  to  taint  by  the  communication  of  anything  noxious 
or  pernicious.  Cowper. 

In/ccted  8lon*»  daufchtcri  wtth  like  hcot.         Milton. 


4.  (Law)  To  contaminate  with  illegality  or  V>  expose 
to  penalty. 

Syn. —  To  poison;  vitiate;  pollute;  defile. 

In-lect'er  (Tn-tekfer),  ji.  One  who,  or  that  wliich, 
inleit.s. 

In-lect'i-ble  {-t-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  infected. 

In-fec'tlon  (lu-fek'sbQn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infection,  L. 
infectio  a  dyeing.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

There  was  a  strict  order  at,'ain3t  coniins  to  thohe  pits,  ami  that 
was  only  to  prevent  uijvctiim.  ih-  I'lo-. 

2.  That  which  infects,  or  causes  the  communicated 
disease ;  any  effluvium,  miasm,  or  pestilential  matter  by 
which  an  infectious  disease  is  caused. 

And  that  wliich  wasBliU  worse,  they  that  did  thus  break  out 
Fpread  the  nifct:lion  further  by  their  wauderhig  about  with  the 
distemper  upon  them.  Jh-  J-'<,r. 

3.  The  state  of  being  infected  ;  contamination  by  mor- 
bific particles  ;  the  result  of  infecting  influence ;  a  pre- 
vailing disease ;  epidemic. 

The  dan^rer  was  really  very  great,  the  infection  being  so  very 
violent  iu  London.  "  De  J-'i>e. 

4.  That  which  taints  or  corrupts  morally ;  as,  the  in- 
fection of  vicious  principles. 

It  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  injection'^  vi  those  limes.         2)auu-L 

5.  (Laic)  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  iu  cases  of 
contraband  goods ;  implicatiou. 

6.  Sj-mpathetic  communication  of  like  qualities  or  emo- 
tions; influence. 

Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran.  Pope. 
Slankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection.  Ii<tnthh  i: 
Syn ,  —  Infection,  Contagion.—  Infection  is  often  used 
in  a  definite  and  limited  sense  of  the  transmission  of  affec- 
tions without  direct  contact  of  individuals  or  immediate 
application  or  introduction  of  the  morbific  agent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  contagion^  which  then  implies  transmis- 
sion by  direct  contact.    Quoin.    See  Contagious. 

In-fec'tious  (-shus),  a.     [Cf.  F.  infectieux."}     1.  Hav- 
ing qualities  that  may  infect;  communicable  or  causi^l 
by  infection;  pestilential;  epidemic;   as,  an   infectious 
fever  ;  infectious  clothing ;  infectious  air ;  infectious  vices. 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign.  S/ink. 

2.  Corrupting,  or  tending  to  corrupt  or  contaminate ; 
vitiating ;  demoralizing. 

It  [the  court]  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  mannern .  .  . 
but  it  is  ii\tectioiis  even  to  the  best  morals  to  live  always  in  it. 

JJilidcn. 

3.  {Law)  Contaminating  with  illegality ;  exposing  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  arc  said  to  be  of  an  infections  nature.  Kent. 

4.  Capable  of  being  easily  diffused  or  spread  ;  sympa- 
thetic ,  readily  communicated  ;  as,  infectious  mirth. 

The  laughter  was  so  genuine  as  to  be  infectious,    R'.  Pluck. 

Syn.  —  See  Contagious. 

In-fec'tious  ly.  adi .     In  an  infectious  manner.  Shak. 

In  fec'tious  ness.  n.    The  iiuality  of  being  infectious. 

In-Iect'ive  un-ft-k'ttv),  a.     [L.  infectiius  pertaining 

to  dyeing.]     Infectious.  Beau.  cC'  Fl. 

True  love  .  .  .  hath  on  infectire  power.     Sir  P.  Si'lney. 

In-fec'und  (Tn-fek'und),  a.  [L.  infecnmius:  cf.  F. 
infcronit.  See  In- not,  and  Fecund.]  Unfruitful;  not 
pi nductiit,' young;  barren;  infertile.     [Ci.9.]        Evelyn. 

In  le-CUn'di-ty  {In-'fe-kuu'dT-ty)?  "•  [L.  infecundi- 
tas:  cf.  F.  infecondite.l  Want  of  fecnndity  or  friiitful- 
ness ;  barrenness;  sterility;  unproductiveness. 

In^fe-CUn'dOUS  (-diis),  a.  [See  Infecund.]  Unfertile  ; 
barren;  unprofitable;  unproductive.     ['_>/ji.]    Ulanrill. 

In-fee'ble  (Tn-le'b'l),  v.  i.    See  Enfeeble. 

In  ie-llc'i~tOUS  (Tn'fe-lts'T-tus),  a.  Not  felicitous; 
lUihappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  not  fortunate  or  appropriate  iu 
application ;  not  well  said,  expressed,  or  done ;  as,  an 
infelicitous  condition;  an  Infelicitous  remark;  an  infe- 
licitous description  ;  infelicitous  words. 

In  le-lic'i-ty  (-ty).  n. ;  pi.  Infelicities  (-tlz).  [L.  in- 
felicitas:  cf.  F.  infelicite.    See  In-  not,  and  Felicitv.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infelicitous;  unhappi- 
ness  ;  misery  ;  wretchedness ;  misfortune  ;  want  of  f^nit- 
ableness  or  appropriateness.  /.  W'aftf^. 

Whatever  is  the  ignorance  and  infelicity  of  the  present  state, 
wc  were  made  wise  and  happy.  Glnni  ill. 

2.  That  (as  an  act,  word,  expression,  etc.)  which  is 
infelicitous ;  as,  infelicities  of  speech. 

In'ie-lo'ni-ous  \-lo'ni-us),  o.  Not  felonious,  malig- 
nant, or  criminal.  O.  Eliot. 

In'feir  (iu'feltO,  T.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f/t'//.]  Felt  in- 
wardly;  heartfelt.     [7?.] 

The  baron  stood  afar  off,  or  kntlt  in  submiesivc,  ncknowl- 
cdff'd,  in'clt  inferiority.  Milman. 

In'feo-da'tion  (Tn'fu-da'shun),  n.  {Law)  See  Ikfeu- 
dation. 

In-Jeoff  (-fef )» ''•  '•    (Law)  See  Enfeoff. 

In-Ieofrraent  (-mcut),  n.    (Law)  See  Enfeoffmf.nt. 

In-fer'  (In-frfi'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infekiied  (-lerd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  iNFEiiRMfG.]  [L.  »)/frre  to  bring  into, 
bring  forward,  occasion,  infer ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  ferrc  to 
carry,  bring :  cf.  F.  infere.r.  See  1st  Bear.]  1.  To  bring 
on;  to  induce;  to  occasion.     [Ohs.}  }Iarrry, 

2.  To  offer,  as  ii-iolcnce.     [Oh.t.'\  i^pm.-^rr. 

3.  To  bring  forward,  or  employ  as  an  argument ;  to  ad- 
duce ,  to  alh'ge  ;  to  offer.     [Obs.} 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator, 
Inrrrrin-i  arguments  of  mighty  force.  Shak. 

4.  To  derive  by  deduction  or  by  induction  ;  to  concliido 
or  surmise  from  facts  or  premises  ;  to  accept  or  derive, 
aa  a  consequence,  conclusion,  or  probability ;  to  imply ; 
as,  I  i7)fcrrcd  Jus  determination  from  his  silence. 

Toifi/"cr  iHnothiu;  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down 

aa  true,  to  draw  iii  anothcrns  true.  /.<--kr. 

Such  ojtportuiiiliefl  nlwnvB  inftTobligntions.    Attcrhurv. 

6.  To  show  ;  to  manifest ;  to  prove.     [Obs.'\ 

The  llrnt  pnrt  i«  nut  the  proof  of  the  second,  but  nither  rnntra- 

rlwisc,  the  oecond  infcrrctU  well  the  timt.  Sii-  T.  .'/on'. 

This  doth  inffr  the  zeal  I  had  to  sec  hfm.  SItak. 
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In-fer'a-ble  (Tii-fSr'il-b'i  or  in-»6r'- ;  277),  a.  CapubU^ 
of  biiiih'  iiilL-rred  or  deduced  Irom  premiai^H.  [Wiiltcii 
also  iiiji:rriblf.'\  J{.  .Sjniirer. 

A  sutficicut  urgumcnt  .  .  .  ia  uij'i^iithle  from  tht-tn;  jtiunuhi  h. 

Jiurkc. 

In'Xer-ence  (Tn'fer-cns),  n.  [From  Infer.]  1.  The 
act  or  prcKjesB  of  inferring  by  deduction  or  induction. 

Thoii;;h  it  limy  chance  to  1)p  rijijlit  in  tlip  concluuioti,  it  ih  yet 
iiinjiiBt  und  uiibtukcu  iu  tliu  inulliud  of  i>\!t)'  ncf.  lilamill. 

2.  Tluit  vvliicli  ia  inferred ;  a  truth  or  propoijitit^n 
tlrawu  from  another  wliich  is  admitted  or  Hupposed  to 
.be  true  ;  a  conclusion  ;  a  deduction.  Milton. 

Tht^ac  iii/t-reiicctt,  or  concliibluns,  nro  tliu  rfTcctfl  of  rciisiniiiiH, 
■and  the  three  propoaitiuuH,  tukcii  nil  together,  ure  culk-d  h^'tl(j- 
gis^m,  or  argument.  /.  Wutts. 

Syn.  —  Conclusiou  ;  deduction;  fotiRO'iuoTicp.  In- 
TERENXE,  Conclusion.  An  ii>j '■,/■>,<■'-  in  litriMllv  lli;it 
which  is  brought  in  :  and  hi'iii  r,  a  ili'.lu<li<)ii  nr  iiiilurti<>it 
f  roni  preunBeti,  —  Houiethinjj:  wbiili  tuilnw.i  as  .  nLuiily  nr 
probaoly  true.  A  •■iincliisitiii  i.Hstr.iii^'i-itiiaiiun  mjrfcncr; 
it  .s/iiifs  US  up  to  thi-  rc.'^ult,  and  tn miiiati-s  uiquiry.  Wo 
d7>/er  what  ia  particular  or  i)r()biil)h- ;  wo.  cuihIikIc  what  ia 
certain.  In  a  chain  nt  rl■a.^(mil]^^  \\m  h;i\'ii  nnnv  inter- 
•eiu-rs^  wlii.-h  U-.v\  tr.  {]„■  iiltiiiiatrrM)^</^/v,„».  "  An  injrr- 
^nci'  m  a  iiropKsitiun  u  lucli  im  iH-rrcivcd  U*  b<'  t  rui-,  l>e- 
cause  of  it.s  coiinntion  \\  illi  .some  kiiuwn  fact."  "  Wlicn 
Bometliing  is  aimply  alllrtiicd  tu  be  true,  it  is  called  a 
proposition  :  after  it  lias  bcin  found  to  be  true  by  several 
reasons  or  arguments,  it  i.s  calli'd  a  conclusion/^  /.  Taij- 
ior. 

In-'ler-enllal  (-en'shal), «.  Deduced  or  deducible  by 
inference.     '*  f/i/crenti(il  proofs."  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ilffer-en'tlal-ly,  niiv.     By  way  of  inference. 

il  In-fe'rl-ae  (Tn-fe'rT-e),  7i.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  in/ern.^  under- 
neafli.]  (L'l'ui.  Aiitiq.)  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of 
■dei'i-iisrd  Imto.'s  or  friends. 

ln-!e'ri-or  i,-er),  a.  [L.,  conipar,  of  iji/erus  that  ia  be- 
low, und(  ruiath,  the  lower;  akin  to  K.  under:  cf.  F. 
in/erirur.  See  Under.]  1.  Lower  in  place,  rank,  ex- 
cellence, etc. ;  less  important  ur  valuable  ;  subordinate  ; 
underneath ;  beneath. 

A  thousand  infeHor  and  particular  propositions,    7.  IVatts. 
The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  cull  it,  our  inferior  niiture.  Jiurke. 

Whothcr  they  are  egnnt  or  inferior  to  my  other  iioi-nia,  an 
lauthor  is  the  must  improper  judge.  Jiri/flen- 

Z.  Poor  or  mediocre ;  aa,  an  inferwr  quality  of  goods. 

3.  {Astron.)  {a)  Nearer  the  sun  than  tlie  earth  is;  as, 
the  inferior  or  interior  planets  ;  an  inferior  conjunction 
of  Mercury  or  Venua.  {b)  Below  the  horizon ;  as,  the 
inferior  part  of  a  meridian. 

4.  (Bat.)  (a)  Situated  below  some  other  organ  ;  —  said 
■of  a  calyx  when  free  from  the  ovary,  and  therefore  be- 
Jow  it,  or  of  an  ovary  with  an  adlierent  and  therefore 
inferior  calyx,  (fc)  On  the  side  of  a  flower  which  is  next 
the  bract ;  anterior. 

6.  (Mil.)  Junior  or  subordinate  in  rank;  as,  an  i7?/e- 
rior  officer. 

Inferior  court  (Lnic),  a  court  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  court  known  as  the  .s-nprrior,  or  /ti'f/irr^  voiirt. 
—  Inferior  letter.  Inferior  figure  iPriuf.),  a  small  Irtti-r  or 
figure  standing  at  the  buttnm  uf  the  line  (opiin.s.'d  to  su- 
perior Irf/er  or  pijin-t'i.  ass  in  A...,  B„,  2  and  it  an-  iuh  nor 
characters.  —  Inferior  tide,  tliu  tide  corrcspundnit;  to  the 
moon's  tran.sit  of  tlie  meridian,  when  below  the  horizon. 

In-fe'ri-or,  n.  A  person  lower  iu  station,  rank,  intel- 
lect, etc.,  tlmn  another. 

A  great  persun  gets  more  by  obliging  his  irifcrior  than  by  dis- 
■daiinng  him.  Soutfi. 

In-fe^ri-or'l-ty  (-5r'l'-ty),  ".  [Cf.  F.  inferior ite.}  The 
state  of  being  inferior;  a  lower  state  or  condition ;  as, 
inferiority  of  nauk,  of  talents,  of  age,  of  worth. 

A  deep  eense  of  our  own  great  inferioiity,         Jioule. 

In-le'rl-or-ly  (Tn-fe'rT-er-lj^),  adw  In  an  inferior  man- 
ner, or  un  the  inferior  part, 

In-fer'nal  (,Tu-fer'nal),  a.  [F.  i7)fer7ial,  L.  infet^iah's, 
ir.  i/ifenn's  that  which  lies  beneath,  the  lower.  See  In- 
ferior.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  the  lower 
legious,  inhabited^  according  to  the  ancients,  by  the 
<iead ;  pertaining  to  Pluto's  realm  of  the  dead,  the  Tar- 
tarus of  the  ancients. 

Tlie  Klysian  fields,  the  i;iren)a/ monarchy.  Garth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  inhabiting,  hell ; 
■suitable  for  hell,  or  to  the  cJiaracter  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
lell ;  hellish  ;  diabolical ;  as,  itifemal  spirits,  or  conduct. 
"The  mstriiiiitiits  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings^.  Aihlison. 

Infernal  machine,  a  machine  or  apparatus  maliciously 
■designed  to  explode,  and  destroy  life  or  propi-rty.  —  In- 
fernal stone  tltipis  inf€rn'tliM,\uui\rc:'i\\f'\ir;  tormerlv  so 
called.     The  name  was  also  applied  to  cau;,tic  potash." 

Syn.  —  Tartarean  ;  Stygirtn  ;  liellish;  devilish  ;  diabol- 
ical ;  Satanic  ;  fiendish  ;  jnalicious. 

In-fer'nal,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  regions; 
also,  the  place  itself.     lOb.i.l  Drayton. 

In-Ier'nal-ly,  "'/r.  In  an  infernal  manner;  diaboli- 
cally.     "  iNfrnhillii  false."  Bp.  Hnchet. 

In'fe-ro-bran'chl-an(Tn'fe-ro-brSn'kT-ffn),  n.  {Zo'OL) 
One  of  tlie  Inferobranchiata. 

I!  In'fe-ro-bran'chl-a'ta  (-br5n/kT-a't4),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Infekobran- 

■CHIATB.]    {Zool.) 

A  suborder  of 
■marine  gastro- 
pod mollusks,  in 
■which    the    gills 

are  between  the    One  of  the  Inforohranchiata  (Pfeuroi^Ay?- 
foot       and       the  Infiaiineata). 

mantle. 

In'fe-ro-bran'chl-ate  (-bran'kT-at),  a.  [L.  iv  ferns 
lower  -f  E.  brniirltiatf.]  ( Zoi'l.)  Having  the  gills  on  the 
aides  of  tho  body,  under  the  margin  of  the  mantle;  be- 
longing to  tlie  Inferobranchiata. 

In-!er'rl-ble  (Tn-fer'rT-b'l  or  Tu-fSr'-),  a.     Inferable. 

In-fer'tlle  (Tn-fer'tTl  or  -til),  a.  [L.  infertUis .-  cf .  F. 
infertile.  See  In-  not,  and  Fertile.]  \ot  fertile  ;  not 
iproductive  ;  barren ;  sterile ;  as,  an  infertile  soil. 

In-ler'tUe-ly.  (t'h\     In  an  infertile  manner. 


In'ler-tll'1-ty  (Tn'fer-ttl'r-ty),  n.  [L.  infertilUas:  cf. 
F.  iufertilite.]  The  state  or  ipiulity  of  being  infertile; 
unproductiveiieHH ;  barrennesH. 

The  tiij'frtilitii  or  uuxiuuhncas  of  llic  moiI.     Sir  J/.  JlaO'. 

In-lesV  (Tn-fgsf),  a.  [L.  infestus.  See  Infest,  v.  t.'\ 
MiMchievouH;  hurtful;  ImruHning.     \^t}b.s.\  Spenser, 

In-!est',  V.  t.  [;inip.  A  p.  p.  iNKKHTEn  ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n. 
Infksti.no.]  [L.  ini'  .sfiire,  fr.  infestus  diaturbed,  hoa- 
tihi,  troul>le«onie  ;  iti  in,  against -i- the  root  of  dcfendere : 
cf.  F.  infester.  See  Defend,]  To  trouble  greatly  by 
muubers  or  by  fretjuency  of  presence ;  to  disturb ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  f reqvient  and  nnilest  or  harasa ;  as,  fieaa  infest 
dogs  and  cats;  a  aea  infested  with  pirates. 

To  poison  veriniii  tliiit  inffit  hih  ptunta.         t'our/ifr, 

Thcwe,  Huid  the  geiiiiin,  iiri-  <'iivy.  iivarice,  »uper»tition.  love, 

M'ith  the  llku  carcH  and  [)aH.>iiins  tliitt  inf'sf  huinaii  life.  Addiaon. 

Ami  tln'  canM,  thiit  i"/<s/  tin-  day, 

.Stmll  tohl  tlx'ir  [I'lith.  lik>'  th<-  ArutiK, 

And  uh  hilently  .'^tcal  uwuy.  LonnMlow. 

In'fes-ta'tlon  (Tn'fSa-ta'sbun),  w.     [L.  infestatio:  cf. 

F.  iiifestfition.}     The  act  of  infesting  or  atate  of  being 

infested  ;  molestation  ;  vexation  ;  annoyance.        Bacon. 

Free  from  the  iii/'rutritinn  of  enemies.  JJonnr, 

In-fest'er  (-fcMt'er),  7i.   One  who,  or  that  wliich,  infests. 

In-fesVive  (-Tv),  a.  [h.  infestivus.  See  In-  not,  and 
Festive.]  Having  no  mirth  ;  not  festive  or  merry  ;  dull ; 
cliecrless;  gloomy;  forlorn.     [A'.] 

In'fes-Uv'l-ty  (Tn'fSs-tTv'T-tJ),  H.  Want  of  festivity, 
chcerfulnc::-.^,  or  mirth  ;  dullness;  cheerlesaness.     [A'.] 

In-Ies'tU-OUS  (tn-fSs'tii-ria  ;  135),  a.  Ih.  infestus.  See 
Infest,  </.]  Mischievous;  harmful;  dangerous.  lObs.^ 
"  Infestuutts  as  serpents."  Bacon. 

In^feu-da'tlon  (lu'lu-da'shun),  n.  [LL.  infendatio, 
fr.  infeudare  to  enfeoff:  cf.  F.  infeodution.  See  Feuo 
a  fief.]  1.  (Low)  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of 
an  estate  in  fee.  Siir  M.  JIale. 

2.  Till-  i,'r;inting  of  tithes  to  laymen.  Bhtrhstone. 

In-lib  U-la'tion  (tn-fTb'ii-lii'.shun),  n.  [L.  infibidare^ 
?'7;y(7'/'/';/j//;(,  to  clasp,  buckle,  or  button  together;  pref. 
in-  in  -\- fibula  clasp,  buckle  :  cf.  F.  injibulation.']  1.  The 
act  of  clasping,  or  fastening,  as  with  a  buckle  or  padlock. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  or  frame,  to  the 
genital  organs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  copuhation. 

In'tt-del  (Tn'fT-d''l),  a.  [h.  infidel  is  ;  pref.  i>i- not  + 
fidvlis  faithful, fr.y?(/eA-  faith;  cf.  F.  infidile.  See  Fidel- 
ity.] Not  holding  the  faith;  —  applied  esp.  to  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity. 

The  infitlcl  writer  is  a  grcatcnemy  to  eociety.     I'.  Knox. 

In'll-del,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe  in  the  prevail- 
ing religious  faith  ;  especially,  one  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity  ; 
a  Mobannnedan ;  a  lieathen  ;  a  freethinker. 

^^^  Infidel  is  used  by  English  writers  to  translate  the 
equivalent  word  used  by  Moliauimedans  in  speaking  of 
Christians  and  other  disbelievers  in  Moliaminedanism. 

Syn.  —  Infidel,  Unbeijever,  Freethinker,  Deist, 
Atheist,  Skeptic,  Agnostic.  An  infidel,  in  common 
usage,  is  one  who  denies  Christianity  and  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  have  endeavored  to  widen  the 
sense  of  infidel  so  aa  to  embrace  atlieism  and  every  form 
of  unbelief ;  but  this  use  does  nut  generally  jin  vail.  A 
freethinker  is  now  only  another  name  for  un  infidil.  An 
unbeliever  is  not  necessarily  a  <//.\believer  or  infidel,  be- 
cause he  may  stUl  be  inquiring  after  evidence  to  satisfy 
his  mind  ;  the  word,  however,  is  more  commonly  used  in 
tlie  extreme  sense.  A  deist  believes  in  one  God  and  a 
divine  providence,  but  rejects  revelation.  An  'ifbeisl  de- 
nies the  bcin^  of  Gi'il.  A  skeptic  is  one  ulio^e  f.iith  in  the 
crfilihiHtij  i-f  eriih  lire  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  so  that 
religion,  to  the  same  extent,  has  no  practical  hcdd  on  his 
mind.  All  agnostic  remains  in  a  state  of  suspended  judg- 
ment, neither  affirming  nor  denying  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Deity. 

In'fl-del'I-ty  (Tn'fT-del'T-ty),  v. ;  pi.  Infidelities 
(■ttz).  [L.  iufidelitas:  cf.  F.  infidelite.]  1.  Want  of 
faith  or  belief  in  some  religious  system  ;  especially,  a 
want  of  faith  in,  or  disbelief  of,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

There  ie,  indeed,  no  doubt  but  that  vanity  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  injidelity,  V.  Ano.v. 

2.  Unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  vow  or  contract ; 
violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery. 

3.  Breach  of  trust ;  unfaithfulness  to  a  charge,  or  to 
moral  obligation  ;  treachery ;  deceit ;  as,  tho  infideliti/  of 
a  servant.     **  The  infideliti/  of  friends."  Sir  M\  Temple. 

In-fleld'  (Tn-feld')»  r.  i.    To  inclose,  as  a  field.     [A'.] 

In'Ileld'  (Tn'feld')i  "■  1-  Arable  and  manured  land 
kept  continually  under  crop;  —  distingiushed  ivom.  out- 
field.    l^Scotlaiid']  Ja7nieso7i . 

2.  (Baseball)  The  diamond;  —  opposed  to  outfield. 
See  Diamond,  jj.,  5. 

In-file'  (tn-fil'),  ('.  t.  To  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank  ;  to 
place  in  order.     [0/».v.]  Holland. 

In-Ulm'  (Tn-fTlm'},  r.  t.  To  cover  with  a  film  ;  to  coat 
thinly ;  as,  to  infihn  one  metal  with  another  in  the  proc- 
ess of  gilding  ;  to  inrilni  the  glass  of  a  mirror.    [A.] 

In-fll'ter  (Tn-fTl'ter),  v.  t.  &  i.  [iinp.  &  p.p.  Infil- 
tered  (-terd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  Infilterinq.]  [Cf.  In- 
filtrate.]    To  filter  or  sift  in. 

In-fil'trate  (-trat),  v.  /.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Infiltrated 
(-tra-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infiltrating  (-tru-ting).] 
[Pref.  in-  -f-  filtrate:  cf.  F.  sHitfiltrer.  Cf.  Infilter.] 
To  enter  by  penetrating  tiie  pores  or  interstices  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  to  filter  into  or  through  something. 

The  water  iiif  Urates  through  the  porous  rock.    Addison. 

In-!ll'trate,  v.  t.  To  penetrate  gradually  ;  —  some- 
times used  reriexivelv.  J.  S.  Mill. 

In'fll-tra'tion  (Tn'fll-tra'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infiltration.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating,  as  of  water  into  a 
porous  substance,  or  of  a  fluid  into  tlie  cells  of  an  organ 
or  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or  cavi- 
ties of  a  body.  Addison. 

Calcareous  tnfiltrntions  filbnfi  th«  cavities.      Kirivan. 


Tatty  Infiltration.  (M'd.)  Bee  uuder  Faitv.  —  Inlltra- 
tlon  gallery,  a  hlter  gallery. 

In-111'tra-Uvo  (In-lIl'trA-tIv),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

infill  ration.  Kane. 

In'Il-nite  (tn^ft-nlt),  a.  [L.  injltiitus:  cf.  F.  infinf. 
Set;  In-  not,  and  FiNrrE.^  1,  Unlimited  or  boundleuu,  iu 
time  or  space  ;  as,  injinUe  duration  or  distance* 

Whatever  in  Unite,  uh  finite,  will  adnnt  of  no  comparativ*-  re- 
lation witli  mllmty  ;  for  w  hatevcr  is  Iom  than  injunh-  is  nilll  lii- 
linilcly  diHtunt  from  irillnUy  ;  and  lower  tUuu  lujinti-  distance 
tlie  lowest  or  least  can  not  tink.  //,  Jirttukr. 

2.  Without  limit  in  power,  capacity,  knowledge,  or 
excellence;  boundless;  immeasurably  or  inconceivably 
great;  perfect;  aa,  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodneaa  of 
God  ;  —  opposed  to  finite. 

Great  IB  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power;  liis  uwdemtBndinjt  i« 

injinilt.  /'j.  cxlvii.6. 

O  God,  how  injinile  thou  art  1  /.  It'iittn. 

3.  Indefinitely  large  or  extenaive;  great  ;  vant ;  im- 
menso  ;  gigantic ;  prodigious.  S/iak, 

Iiijiiiitf  riches  in  a  little  room.  3fartow:. 

Which  infinite  calamity  eliall  cauao 
To  human  life.  Mdum. 

4.  (Math.)  Greater  than  any  asBignable  quantity  of 
tho  same  kind  ;  —  said  of  certain  qiiantitiea. 

6.  (Mus.)  Capable  of  endless  repetition; — said  of 
certain  forms  of  the  canon,  called  nhnj  perpetual  fugues^ 
so  constructed  that  their  ends  lead  to  their  beginnings, 
and  tho  performance  may  be  inceasantly  repeated. 

Moore  (r'ncjjc.  of  Music). 

Syn. —  Boundless  ;  immeasurable;  illimitable;  inter- 
minable; limitless;  unlimited;  endless;  eternal. 

In'fi-nlte,  n.  1.  That  which  ia  infinite  ;  boundless 
space  or  duration  ;  infinity ;  boundleasneaa. 

Not  till  the  wrmht  ih  hinvcil  from  o(T  the  air,  and  the  tlmn- 
ders  roll  down  ili.-  Ji..ri/oii,  will  the  Ferene  light  of  Gi.d  flow 
upon  Uii,  and  the  blue  injuiitc  embrace  u»  again.     J.  Jlurfiiuau. 

2.  (3hith.)  An  infinite  quantity  or  magnitude. 

3.  An  infinity;  an  incalculable  or  very  great  number. 

Glittenn;;  ehaiuH,  embroidered  richly  o'er 

With  iniiiKtf  (it  pearls  and  tinept  golil.  Fanthawe. 

4.  The  Infinite  Being  ;  God;  the  Almighty. 

In'11-nlte-ly,  «'/('.  1.  Without  bounds  or  limits;  be- 
yond or  below  as8ign.ible  limits;  as,  an  infinitely  l&rgQ 
or  infinitely  small  quantity. 

2.  Very;  exceedingly;  vastly;  highly;  extrenudy. 
"  Infind'/!/  pleiiM-d."  JJryden. 

In'fi  nite-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  beiiig  in- 
finite ;  infinity;  greatness;  immensity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In''^-i-tesl-mal  (In'fTn-I-ti'H'i-nujl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
finitesinial,  fr.  infinitesime  infinitely  small,  f r.  L.  infini- 
ins.  See  Infinite,  f^f.]  Infinitely  or  indefinitely  small ; 
less  than  any  astsignable  quantity  or  value;  very  small. 

Infinitesimal  calculus,  the  difterential  and  the  integral 
calculus,  when  developed  according  to  the  method  used 
by  Leibnitz,  who  regarded  the  increments  given  to  van. 
ables  as  infinitesimal. 

In^fin-1-tesl-mal,  n.  (Math.)  An  infinitely  small 
quantity  ;  that  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

In'Jln-i-tes'i  mal-ly,  odv.  By  infinitesimals;  in  in- 
finitely small  quantities  ;  in  an  infinitesimal  degree. 

In-Unl-ti'Val  (Tn-fTn'T-ti'vrtl),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
infinitive  mood.     *'/7?/?7n7n'a^  stems.'*  Fitzed.  Hall. 

In-Iin'i-tive  (Tn-tTn'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  i7>finitivus :  cf.  F. 
infinitif.  See  Infinite.]  Unlimited;  not  boimded  or 
restricted ;  undefined. 

Infinitive  mood  (dram,),  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
merely  names  the  action,  and  perfonns  the  office  of  a 
verbal  noun.  Some  grammariana  make  two  fonns  in 
English:  {a)  The  simple  form,  as  speah.go,  h^ar,  Ix-fore 
which  to  is  commonly  placed,  as,  to  speak;  to  'jo ;  tohear. 
(b)  The  form  of  the  imperfect  participle,  called  the  in- 
nnitive  in  -iji(; ;  aa,  goino  ia  as  easy  as  stai^ding. 

With  the  auxiliary  vei-bs  7nay,  can^  innst,  initjhf,  conld, 
would,  and  sho^dd,  the  simple  infinitive  is  expressed  with- 
out to  ;  as,  you  may  speak  ;  they  must  hear.,  etc.  The  in- 
finitive usually  omits  to  with  the  verbs  let,  dare,  do,  bid^ 
make,  see,  hear,  nee  I,  etc. ;  as,  let  me  go  ;  you  dare  not 
tell  ;  make  him  uoik;  hear  him  talk,  etc. 

^^^  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  simple  infinitive  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  /f'ttlie  ^i^n  of  tlic  inoifern  .-intple  infinitive  i,  but 
it  had  a  dative  torni  isonietljiu'H  ealled  tlii' gerundial  in- 
finitive) wliieh  was  preefded  by  /c,  and  was  chietiy  em- 
ployed iu  expressing  purpose.    See  Gerund,  2. 

The  gerundial  ending  (-mine)  not  only  took  the  same 
form  as  the  simple  infinitive  (-an),  btit  it  was  confounded 
with  the  present  participle  in  -endey  or  -inde  (later  -inge), 

In-fill'l-tive,  7U  (Gram.)  An  infinitive  form  of  the 
verb ;  a  verb  in  tlie  infinitive  mood  ;  the  infinitive  mood. 

In-lln'1-tlve-ly,  adv.  (Gram.)  In  the  manner  of  an 
infinitive  mood. 

ilIn'11-nHo  (fn'fe-ne'tS),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Infinite; 
perpetual,  as  a  canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  the  begin- 
ning.    See  Infinite,  «.,  5. 

In-Un'l-tUde  (Tn-fTn'T-tud),  n.  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  infinite,  or  witliout  limits ;  infiniteness. 

2.  Infinite  extent;  unlimited  space;  immensity;  in- 
finity.    "  I  am  who  fill  infinitude.^^  dlilton. 

As  pleosin;?  to  the  fancy,  as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infim- 
ttide  are  to  the  understanding.  Addison. 

3.  Boundless  number  ;  countless  multitude.  *'  An  in- 
finitude  of  disitinctions."  Addison. 

In-Hn'l-tu'pIe  (-tu'p'l),  a.  [Cf.  QtrADRtrpLE.]  aiul- 
tiplied  an  infinite  number  of  times,     [i?.]         Wollnston. 

In-flnl-ty  (Tn-fTnl-ty),  77.  ;  pi.  INFI^'ITlEs  (-tiz).  [L. 
infinitas ;  pref.  (7!-  not  -{•  finis  boundary,  limit,  end  :  cf. 
F.  infinite.  See  Finite.]  1.  Unlimited  extent  of  time, 
space,  or  quantity  ;  eternity ;  boundlessness ;  immen- 
sity. Sir  T.  More. 

There  can  not  he  more  infinities  than  one ;  for  one  of  them 
would  limit  the  other.  Sir  W.  Jialei'jh. 

2.  Unlimited  capacity,  enerpj-,  excellence,  or  knowl- 
edge ;  as,  the  J»7i7!77y  of  God  and  his  perfections.  Hooker, 

3.  Endless  or  indefinite  number ;  great  multitude ;  as* 
an  infinity  of  beauties.  Broome. 


use,    unite,    njde,    full,    ilp,    f^rn ;    pity ;    food,    fc^t ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sinsi    ink  ;    tfaen,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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4.  QfathA  A  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable  I 

quantity  uf  the  same  kind. 

C^P^  Matliematically  considered,  infinity  ifi  always  a  | 
limit  of  a  variable  quantity,  resulting  from  a  jiartimhir  ! 
supposition  made  upon  the  varying  element  i\  lurli  entt-rs  I 
it.  Uavits  d-  Ftck  iMat/i.  iJtct.}.  I 

5.  {Geom.)  That  part  of  a  line,  or  of  a  plane,  or  of  ] 
space,  which  is  iufiuitely  distant.     In  modern  geometry,  i 
parallel  lines  or  planes  are  sometimes  treated  as  lines  or 
planes  meeting  at  infinity. 

Circle  at  infenity,  an  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  through 
■which,  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  every  sphere  is 
imagined  to  pass.  —  Circular  points  at  infinity.    See  mider 

ClRCULAC. 

In-fiim'  (in-ferm'),  a.  [L.  hitirnnis:  cf.  F.  mfirme. 
See  In-  not,aiid  Firm,  a.]  1.  No"t  firm  or  sound  ;  weak  ; 
feeble  ;  as,  an  iujirra  body  ;  an  injirm  constitution. 

A  poor,  injirm,  weak,  and  lU'spised  ttlil  man.        Shak. 

2.  Weak  of  mind  or  will;  irresolute;  vacillating. 
"An  injirm  judgment."  Burke. 

Jjijirm  of  purpose  I  :ihak. 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable  ;  insecure  ;  precarious. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  iiirirm  ground.  South. 

SjTi.  — Debilitated;  sickly:  feeble:  decrepit;  weak; 
enfeebled;  irresolute;  vacillating;  imbecile. 

In-flrm',  r.  ?.  [L.  inrinnare:  cf.  F.  injirmer.']  To 
weaken ;  to  enfeeble.     {Obs.']  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In-iir-ma^ri-an  (tn'fer-ma'rl-an),  71.  A  person  dwell- 
ing in,  or  having  charge  of,  an  iulirmary,  esp.  in  a  monas- 
tic institution. 

In-firm'a-ry  (Tn-ferm'a-rJ')i «-  /  pi-  Infirmaries  (-rtz). 
[Cf.  OE.  /errtierie,  OF.  eiijermerie,  F.  iiijirmerie,  LL. 
iyijinnaria.  See  Infibm.]  A  hospital,  or  place  where  the 
infirm  or  sick  are  lodged  and  nursed  gratuitously,  or 
where  out-patients  are  treated. 

In-firm'a-tive  (-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  infirmatif.^  Weak- 
ening ;  annulling,  or  tending  to  make  void.     [065.] 

In-£inn'a-tO-ry  (-a-to-r5')»  n.     An  infirmary.     \_Obs.'} 

In-tirm'i-ty  l-T-ty),  ". ;  pi.  Infirmities  (  tiz).  [L. 
injinnitas :  cf.  F.  infirmite.  See  Infibm,  a.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  infirm ;  feebleness ;  an  imperfection  or  w  eak- 
ness ;  esp.,  an  unsound,  unhealthy,  or  debilitated  state  ; 
a  disease  ,  a  malady  ;  as,  infirmity  of  body  or  mind. 

'Tis  the  iitfinnity  of  his  oge.  Shak. 

2.  A  personal  frailty  or  failing  ;  foible ;  eccentricity  ; 
a  weakness  or  defect. 

Will  you  be  cured  of  your  infirmity  ?  Shak. 

A  friend  should  bear  bis  friend  s  iuTi'inities.        Shak. 

The  house  has  also  its  ivfit'ntities.  Evelyn. 

Syn, —  Debility  ;  imbecility;  weakness;  feebleness; 
lailnig;  foible;  defect;  disease;  malady.  See  Debility. 

In-iinnly,  adv.     In  an  infirm  manner. 

In'ilmi'ness,  n.     Infirmity  ;  feebleness.  Boyle. 

In-lix' (:n-f  Iks'),  V- '-  iinw.&p.p-  Infixed  (-fiksf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  In-fixing.]  [L.  infixus,  p.  p.  of  infigpye 
to  infix  ;  pref.  in-  in -rfigere  to  fix  :  cf.  F.  iirfixer.  See 
Fix.]  1.  To  set;  to  fasten  or  fix  by  piercing  or  thrust- 
ing in  ;  as,  to  ivfix  a  sting,  spear,  or  dart.  Shak. 
The  fatal  dart  a  readv  passnge  found. 
And  de.?p  within  her  Iieart  iuliMdi\\G  wound.    Dryien. 

2.  To  implant  or  fix  ;  to  instill ;  to  inculcate,  as  prin- 
ciple?, thoughts,  or  instructions ;  as,  to  infix  good  princi- 
ples in  the  mind,  or  ideas  in  the  memory. 

In'llx  (Tn'fTks),  ?i.  Something  infixed,  [i?.]  Welsford. 

In-Uame'  (In-tlam'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflamed 
(-fiamd') ;  p.  j^r.  &  rb.  n.  Inflaming.]     [OE.  enfiavten, 
OF.  enjiamei;  F.  ejijlai/irnei;  L.  infiammare,  injiamma-  j 
turn  ;  pref.  in-  '\n-\- flam  mare  to  flame,  ix.flamma  flame.  ' 
See  Flame.]     3.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle;  to  cause  to 
bum,  flame,  or  glow. 

We  should  have  made  retreat 
By  light  of  the  infinnietl  fleet.  Chftijman. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  kindle  or  intensify,  as  passion  or  appetite  ; 
to  excite  to  an  excessive  or  unnatural  action  or  heat ; 
as,  to  in/lame  desire. 

Though  more,  it  seems. 

JnjfamLil  with  hi&t  than  rage.  Milton. 

But,  O,  infiinnc  and  Are  our  hearts.  Urj/den. 

3.  To  provoke  to  anger  or  rage ;  to  exasperate ;  to 
Irritate;  to  incense;  to  enrage 

It  will  infiame  yon  :  it  will  make  you  mod.  Shak. 

4.  (Med.)  To  put  in  a  state  of  intlamraation  •  to  pro- 
duce morbid  heat,  congestion,  or  swelling,  of ;  as,  to  in- 
flfime  the  eyes  by  overwork. 

5.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  enlarge  upon.     [Obs-I 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virlut^.  un  enemy  iiifiai'tf<  his 
crimes.  A'hliyjn. 

Syn. —  To  provoke;  fire;  kindle;  irritate;  exasper- 
ate; incense;  enrage;  anger;  excite;  arouse. 

In-Uame',  r.  ?.  To  grow  morbidly  hot,  congested, 
or  painful ;  to  become  angry  or  incensed.  Wise7na7t. 

In-flamed'  (Tu-flamd' k  p.  a.  1.  Set  on  fire  ;  enkin- 
dled ;  lieated;  cungesteii ;  ]irovnkfd ;  exasperated. 

2.  iJlrr.)  Represented  as  burning,  or  as  adorned  with 
tniigiien  of  tlame.  

In-ilam'er  (Tn-flam'er),  n.    The  per-^^ 
L'.'M  or  tiling  tliat  inflames.        Addisf/ii. 

In-flam  ma-bll'l-ty  (Tn-flSm'nia-bTi'- 

TtJ),  ?i.     [Cf.  v.  ivfiammahilitt:']    Sns- 
n-ptibility   of  taking  fire  readily;    the 
hVxiii  or  qnaHty  of  br-ing  inflammable. 
In-flam'ma-ble  (ln-fl«m'mfi-b'i),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  ititlfimnioljlp.l  1,  Cajiabht  of 
being  easily  set  on  fire,  easily  enkin- 
dled; combustible;  va,iiifl(nninahleo\\H 
or  flplritff. 

2.  Excitable;  Irritable;  irascible;  easily  provoked; 
aa,  an  iiijlnnniiab/''  tt-niper. 

Inflammable  air,  the  old  rhemieHl  name  for  hydrogen. 

In-llam'mable-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  otnte  of 
being  inllniiini.il.lf-;  intliunmability.  Boyle. 


In-tlam'ma-bly  (Tn-flilm'mii-bly),  adv.  In  an  inflam- 
mable Kuuiuer. 

In  Uam-ma'tlon  (Tn'flSm-ma'shiin),  n.  [L.  inflam- 
ju'itio:  ci.  y.  inflammation.  See  Inflame.]  1.  The  act 
of  inflaming,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire;  also,  the  state 
of  being  inflamed.   "The  inflammation  of  fat."    WHkins. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
consisting  in  congestion  ol  tin-  hhiod  vessels,  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  blood  current,  and  growth  of  morbid  tissue. 
It  is  manifested  outwardly  by  redness  and  swelling,  at- 
tended with  heat  and  pain. 

3.  Violent  excitement ;  heat ;  passion  ;  animosity  ; 
turbulence;  as,  an  inflammation  of  the  mind,  of  the 
body  politic,  or  of  parties.  Hooker. 

In-ilam'ma-tlve  (In-flam'ma-tTv),  a.     inflammatory. 
In-Ilam'ma-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.    [Cf.  F.  inflammatoire.] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame,  kindle,  or  irritate. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or  se- 
dition ;  seditious;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings, 
speeches,  or  publications.  Burke. 

3.  {Med.)  Accompanied  with,  or  tending  to  cause,  pre- 
ternatural heat  and  excitement  of  arterial  action ;  as,  an 
inflammatory  disease. 

Inflammatory  cruet.  ( Med )  Same  as  Bi'ffy  cnnt,  under 
BuFFY.  —  Inflammatory  fever,  a  variety  of  fever  due  to 
inflam  mat  iuu. 

In-flat'a-ble  (Tn-flat'a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  inflated. 
In-llate'  (in-flat'),;'.  "•     [L-  inflatus,  p.  p.  of  inflare 
to  inflate;    pref.  iji- hi -]- flare  to  blow.      See  Blow  to 
puff  wind.]     Blown  in  ;  inflated.  Chance?-. 

In-Qate',  r.  t.  [/*>/;>.  &  ]>.  p.  Inflated  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Inflating.]  1.  To  swell  or  distend  with  air  or  gas; 
to  dilate  ;  to  expand  ;  to  enlarge  ;  as,  to  inflate  a  blad- 
der; to  inflate  the  lungs. 

\Vhcii  passion's  tiiimilts  in  tlie  bosom  rise, 
Jntlute  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes. 

J.  Scott  of  Amwell. 

2.  Fig. :  To  swell ;  to  puff  up ;  to  elate  ;  as,  to  inflate 
one  with  pride  or  vanity. 

liifiute  themselves  with  sonic  insane  delight.     T-mn'j^on. 

3.  To  cause  to  become  unduly  expanded  or  increased ; 
as,  to  inflate  tlie  currency. 

I:i-!late',  v.  i.     To  expand  ;  to  fill ;  to  distend. 
In-tlat'ed  (-flat'ed),  a.     l.  Filled,  as  with  air  or  gas; 
blown  up ;  distended  ,  as,  a  balloon  inflated  with  gas. 

2.  Turgid  ;  swelling ;  pufied  up  ;  bombastic  ;  pompous ; 
as,  an  inflated  style. 

Iiifati.ll  and  astrut  witli  Belf-concfit.  Cowj^er, 

3.  (Bot.)  Hollow  and  distended,  as  a  perianth,  corolla, 
nectary,  or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

4.  Distended  or  enlarged  fictitiously ;  as,  inflated 
prices,  etc. 

In-flat'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inflates; 
as,  the  iiiflaters  of  the  stock  exchange. 

In-flat'lng-ly, '"/?-,     In  a  manner  tending  to  inflate. 

In-fla'tion  (In-fia'shun),  "•  [L-  inflatio:  cf.  F.  in- 
flation.^ 1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  inflating,  or  the  state 
of  being  inflated,  as  with  air  or  gas ;  distention  ;  expan- 
sion ;  enlargement.  Boyle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up,  as  with  pride ;  con- 
ceit ;  vanity.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Undue  expansion  or  increase,  from  overissue  ;  — 
said  of  currency.     [C.  .*•'.] 

In-ila'tlon-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  an  increased  or 
very  large  i.sbue  of  paper  money.     [U.  S.'\ 

II  In-fla'tus  (-tus),  n.     [L.     See  Inflate,  v.  (.]    A 
blowing  or  breathing  into;  inflation;  inspiration. 
The  divine  breiith  that  bluWB  the  nostrils  out 
To  iiieffiible  infattis  J//.«.  r.rounivfj. 

In-flect'  (in-flektO,  r.  f.  [Imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflected; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Inflecting.]  [L.  inflectere^  inflexnm; 
pref.  in-  iu --flertere  to  bend.  See 'Flexible,  and  cf. 
Infles.]  1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  or  course ;  to 
bend  ;  to  incline  ;  to  deflect ,  to  curve  ;  to  bow. 

Are  they  [the  rnys  of  tlie  suiil  not  reflected,  refrncted,  and  in- 
fected by  one  and' the  same  principle  ?  Sir  J.  Xewtoii. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  a  verb  in  its  termi- 
nations, to  decline,  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  or  to  conju- 
gate, as  a  verb. 

3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 
In-flect'ed,  ".     1.  Bent ;  turned  ;  deflected. 

2-  {Gram.)  Having  inflections;  capable  of,  or  subject 
to,  inflection  ;  inflective. 

Inflected  cyclold('7Vo»?.l,aprolatecycloid.   SeeCYCLOiD. 

In-flec'tlon  (Tn-fiek'slnnO.  JJ.  [L.  itiflpxio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
flexion. See  Inflect.]  [Written  also  inflexion.']  1.  The 
act  of  inflecting,  or  the  state  of  being  inflected. 

2.  A  bend  ;  a  fold  ;  a  curve  ;  a  turn ;  a  twiat. 

3.  A  slide,  modulation,  or  accent  of  the  voice  ;  as,  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflerfion. 

4.  {(iram.)  The  variation  or  cliange  which  words  un- 
dergo to  mark  case,  gender,  number,  comparison,  tense, 
person,  mood,  voice,  etc. 

B.  {Mn.t.)  (a)  Any  change  or  modification  in  the  pitch 
or  tone  of  the  voice,  {b)  A  departure  from  thu  mono- 
tone, or  reciting  note,  in  chanting. 

6.  {Opt.)  Same  as  Diffbactios. 

Point  of  Inflection  Idrom.),  the  point  on  opposite  sides 
of  "hith  a  rurvr  bends  in  contrary  ways. 

In-flec'tlon-al  (-"l"),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  inflection'; 
having,  or  'liaracterized  by,  inflection.  Max  Miiller. 

In-lleorive  (Tn-flek'tTv),  a.  1.  Capable  of,  or  \ht- 
t^iiiiiig  to,  inflection;  deflecting;  A»,  Xha  inflect irr  i]u:il- 
ity  of  the  air.  Prrhain. 

2.  {Gram.)  Inflectional:  characterized  bj-  variation. 
or  change  in  form,  to  mark  case,  tense,  etc. ;  subject  to 
inflection. 

Inflectlvo  lantniaR©  (Phil"!.),  n.  langunpe  like  the  Greek 
or  Latin.  couhiMtiiig  largely  of  slems  with  variable  tenni- 
natioiiH  or  Hurtlxes  whu-h  were  once  independent  wordw. 
Knglifih  is  both  agglutinative.  nH,vianlikr,  hradache^  and 
inflective,  aK,  /(C,  his,  him,    Cf.  AooLUTrNATiVB. 


In-fleah'  ftn-flSsh'),  r.  /.     To  incarnate. 

In-flex'  (In-fl5ks'j,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Flex,  Istflbct.]  . 'o 
bend  ;  to  cause  to  become  curved  ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to 
deflect.  J.  I'hitips. 

In-llexed'  (tn-flSkst'),  n.     \.  Turned  ;  bent,  l-dfham. 

2.  {Bot.)  Bent  or  turned  abruptly  inwards,  o.  coward 
the  axis,  as  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

In-llex'l-bil'l-ty  (tn-fl6ks'i-bTl'I-tJ-l,  n.  [Cf.  F.  in-^ 
flexibiliti.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible,  or 
not  capable  of  being  bent  or  changed  .  'nyii-'Ming  stiff- 
ness; inflexibleness;  rigidity;  flrmnass  ^>;  will  or  pur- 
pose ;  unbending  pertinacity ;  steadfastntss ;  resolute- 
ness ;  uuchangeableness ;  obstinacy. 

The  ntflexibility  of  iru'chanism.  A.  Baxter^ 

That  grave  infexi'iility  of  soul.  Churchill. 

The  purity  and  infej:ihiliti/  of  thtir  fai.l  .     T.  JVarton. 

In-Ues'i-blo  (in-flekst-b'l).  ff.  [L.^nffxibilis:  cf.F. 
inflexible.  See  In- not,  and  Flexible.]  1.  Kot  capablo 
of  being  bent ;  stiff ;  rigid  ;  firm  ;  unyielding. 

2.  Finn  in  will  or  purpose ;  not  to  be  turned,  changed, 
or  altered  ;  resolute  ;  determined  ;  unyielding  ;  inexora- 
ble ;  stubborn.    *'  Inflexible  as  steel."  Mtlton.- 

A  man  of  upright  and  iitfcxible  temper  .  .  .  can  overcome  all 
pnvute  fear.  Addison- 

3.  Incapable  of  change  ;  unalterable  ;  immutable. 

The  nature  of  thiii;;*  is  iufeji'-l-:  J.  Watts.. 

Syn.  —  Unbending  ;  unyielding;  rigid;  inexorable  ;- 
pertinacious;  obstuiate ;  stubborn;  unrelenting. 

In-llex'1-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inflexible  ;  inflexibility  ;  rigidity  ;  firmness. 

In-2Ies'l-bly.  adr.     In  an  inflexible  manner. 

In-2Iex'lon  (Tu-fl?k'shun),  n.     Inflection. 

Ic-lles'lve  (tu-fleks'Iv),  a.  1.  Inflective.  *^  Inflexive 
endings."  W.  B\  Jelf. 

2.  Inflexible.     [7?.]     *^  Foes  inflexiie.''^        Chapman. 

In-tles'ure  (In-flek'sbur;  135J,  n.  An  inflection;  a 
bend  or  fold.     [B.]  '  Sir  T.  Broune. 

In-llict' (lu-fllkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflicted; 
p.  pr.  iS:  vb.  7i.  Inflicting.]  [L.  i/iflictus.,  p.  p.  of  iitfli- 
gere  to  strike  on,  to  inflict ,  pref.  in-  in,  on  +  fligere  to 
strike.  Cf.  Flail.]  To  give,  cause,  or  produce  by  strik- 
ing, or  as  if  by  striking ;  to  apply  forcibly  ;  to  lay  or  im- 
pose ;  to  send;  to  cause  to  bear,  feel,  or  suffer;  as,  to 
inflict  blows;  to  inflict  a  wound  witli  a  dagger;  to  in- 
flict severe  pain  by  ingratitude ;  to  i7iflict  punishment  oa 
an  offender ;  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  a  criminal. 

What  heart  could  wii.h,  what  hand  inflict,  this  dire  disprnce  ? 

X)ryde7u 
The  pprsecutinn  and  the  pnin 
Th.1t  ni:in  tuficts  on  all  iufcrim  kmds.  Cowper.. 

In-fllct'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  inflicts. 

Cod  is  the  SMiIe  and  imniediate  inflicter  ol  such  etrokes.  South. 

In-lllc'tlon  (Tn-flik'slmn),  n.  [L.  iiflictio :  cf.  F, 
infliction.]  1.  The  act  ol  inflicting  or  imposing;  as,  the 
infliction  of  torment,  or  of  punishment. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  inflicted  or  imposed,  as  punishment,, 
disgrace,  calamity,  etc. 

llir)  seviTest  uifictioiis  ure  in  themselves  acts  of  justice  nni 
rij-'htfousiiess.  Jio-jers. 

In-fliCt'lve  (Tn-fltk'tTv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infiictif.]  Caus- 
ing infliction  ;  acting  as  an  infliction.  Whitehead. 

In'Uo-res'cence  (Tn  rtn-res'sens),  n.  [L.  infloresrens^ 
p.  pr.  of  inflorescere  to  begin  to  blossom  ;  pref.  iii-  in  -(- 
florescere  to  begin  to  blossom  :  cf.  F.  i7i florescence.  See 
Florescent.]  1.  A  flowering ;  the  putting  forth  and 
unfolding  of  blossoms. 

2-  {Bot.)  {a)  The  mode  of  flowering,  or  the  general 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  flowers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  axis,  and  to  each  other.  (6)  An  axis  on 
which  all  the  buds  are  flower  buds. 

hirlnrescfnce  afford?  an  excellent  characteristic  mark  in  die- 
tingnishing  ttie  species  of  plant?.  J/iMe. 

Centrifugal  inflorescence,  determinate  inflorescence.  — 
Centripetal  inflorescence,  indeti-nuiii;ite  inflorescence.  Sees 
under  Determinate,  and  Indeterminate. 

In-flow'  (Tn-flo'),  '•.  '".    To  flow  in.  Wiseman,. 

In'ilU-ence  (in'rtu-''ns),  n.  [F.  influence,  fr.  L.  in- 
flnrits,  -niiis^  p.  pr.     See  Influent,  and  cf.  Influenza.] 

1.  A  flowing  in  or  upon  ;  influx.     [Obs.'] 

Gud  h;ith  Ilia  iwrfH(j(ceintotlte  very  essence  of  all  thins*.  Il'^oker^ 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  the  bringing  about  of  an  etTeet, 
physical  or  moral,  by  a  gradual  process ;  controlling- 
power  quietly  exerted ;  agency,  force,  or  tendency  of 
any  kind  which  affects,  modifies,  or  sways ;  as,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  sun  exerts  on  animal  and  vegetable- 
life ;  the  influence  of  education  on  the  mind;  the  fn- 
rf(f/'»rf,  according  to  astrologer?,  of  the  stirs  over  affairs. 

Astrologers  call  the  evil  infiunccs  of  the  otais,  evil  aspecta. 

JiacoH. 

Cnnst  thou  hind  the  KWeet  inlluenecs  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 

hands  of  Orion  ?  Jo'j  xxxviii.  31. 

She  said  :  "  Ah,  dearest  lord  !  whnt  c\'i1  star 

On  you  hath  frown'd,  and  pourerl  his  in/liirnce  hod  ?"  Spenser. 

3.  Power  or  authority  arising  from  elevated  statiouj, 
excellenco  of  character  "or  intellect,  wealth,  etc.  ;  repu- 
tation ;  acknowledged  ascendency;  as,  he  is  u  man  oC 
influence  in  the  comnuMuty. 

Such  iitfnenn:  hath  your  cxceUcncv.     Sir  P.  Sithiey^ 

4.  (Eler.)  Iiiduction. 

Syn.  Control ;  persuasion  ;  Hscendency  ;  away  ;  pow- 
er :  antlmrity:  supremacy;  mastery;  maunECflieut ;  re- 
straint; character;  reputation;  prestige. 

In'du-ence.  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Influenced  (-fnst); 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Influencing  (-cn-sTng),]  To  control  or 
move  by  powt>r,  physical  or  moral ;  to  affett  by  gentle 
action  ;  to  exert  an  influence  upon ;  to  modify,  bias,  or 
swny ;  to  move  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  induce. 

These  experiments  succeed  nftor  tlie  Hnnie  manner  in  vbciio« 
ns  in  Ihe  i.pin  nir.  and  t)iire(..re  arc  nnt  itifwuccil  hy  the  wriiflit 
(.r  jirc-smi'  i.f  tlie  otmosplicre.  Sir  I.  Acwtvn. 

Thin  Rtaiiding  revelation  .  .  .  ie  sufficient  to  infiicnre  their 
fnith  and  priictice.  if  they  nftend.  Atterhiinj. 

Tlu?  principle  which  influenced  their  obedience  has  h'tit  ilsi 
cfTioacy.  Ilogtra.. 


illc,    senate,    c&rc,    am,    iirm,    uuk,    final,   t>U ;    eve,    event,    Cod,    furn,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    Obey,    6rb,    ddd ; 
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In'flu-en-cer  (Tn'flu-eu-ser),  n.  One  who,  or  tliat 
which,  iullueiiccs. 

In'liu-en-civ©  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  influeiico  ;  influ- 
ential. 

In'flU-ent  (-fnt),  a.  [L.  inftuens^  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  i7t- 
fluerCy  iujhixum,  to  flow  in;  pref.  ih-  in  -\-  Jiue.re  to  How, 
See  Fluid.]  1.  Flowing  in.  "With  influent  tide." 
Coii'prr.     *^ Injliient  odors."     Mr.i.  liioiniiiKj. 

2.  Exerting  influence  ;  influentiiil.     [O^^.] 

I  find  no  ollicf  by  nome  asaJKut'il  unto  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  vir- 
tuiilly  iujlutiit  upon  ull,  and  moist  active  l-'iUUr. 

In'flu-en'tlal  (Tn'fln-f^n'shrtl),  a.  [See  Influence.] 
Exerting  or  pnaacstjing  inHnfii<:o  or  power ;  potent;  eili- 
lacious  ;  etteetive  ;  strong  ;  having  authority  or  ascend- 
ency ;  as,  an  injinvudal  man,  btatiou,  argumeut,  etc. 

A  vL-ry  injhiinti'iHin^'Con  prefix.  Earle. 

In'flU-en'tlal-ly.  (/*/i'.     In  mi  inrtneutial  manner. 

In^llU-en'za  (-zA),  n.  [It.  iujiuvnzn  itifluence,  an  epi- 
demic formerly  attributed  by  astrologers  to  the  intluenco 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  hifluenza.  See  Influence.] 
{Med.)  An  epidemic  atlection  characterized  by  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  or  by  inflainniation  of  the  throat  or  the 
bronchi,  and  usually  accompanied  by  fever. 

In'llUX^  (tn'flukti'),  n.  [L.  ivjluxusy  fr.  inptere,  in- 
ptruin,   to  flow  in  :    cf.   F.   hijlux.      See    Influent.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  ;  as,  an  influx  of  hglit. 

2.  A  coming  in ;  infusion  ;  intromission  ;  introduction  ; 
importation  in  abundance  ;  also,  that  wliich  flows  or 
comes  in  ;  as,  a  great  influx  of  goods  into  a  country,  or 
an  influx  of  gold  and  silver. 

Till'  iiijhiT  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  ■wia  far 

from  Iccepinij  pace  with  the  influx  oi  coiiHuniere.  Macauhtij. 

Tlu'  general  hijUij:  of  (ireek  into  modern  languages.     Earlc. 

3.  Influence;  power.     [Ohs.^  Sir  3T.  Hale, 
In-flux^lon  (Tn-fluk'shun),  n.      [L.  influxio  :   cf.    F. 

iiifltirion.]     A  flowing  in;  infusion,     [/l.]  Bacon. 

In-flux'lous  (in-fluk'shiis),  a.     Influential.     [Ous.] 

tn-flu5lve  (-fluks'Tv),  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  flow 
in;  li.'ivint,' influence ;  influential.     [A*.]        Holdsworlk. 

In-flus'ive-ly,  <idv.     By  influxion.     [R.] 

lu-fold'  (Tn-lold'),  V.  t.  [imp,  tV  p.  p.  Infolded;  p. 
pr.  is:  vb.  n.  Infolding.]  [Pref.  in-  in -f  /o/<i.]  [Writ- 
ten also  enfold.'^  1,  To  wrap  up  or  cover  with  folds  ;  to 
envelop  ;  to  inwrap  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  involve. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  in/old.  Shak. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.  Blackmorc. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms ;  to  embrace. 

Xi'ble  Dunquo,  .  .  .  let  me  i}\l'old  thee. 

And  hold  tfiee  to  my  lieurt.  Shak. 

In-fold^ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  infolding ;  the 
Etate  of  being  infolded. 

In-fo'Il-ate  (tn-fo'lT-at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  m  -{-  L.  /o- 
liunt  leaf.]  To  cover  or  overspread  with,  or  as  with, 
leaves.    [A]  Jloivell. 

In-form'  (Tn-f3rm'),  a.  [L.  infonnis ;  pref.  in-  not 
-^ jorniii  form,  shape:  cf.  F.  infonue.]  Without  regu- 
lar form  ;  shapeless  ;  ugly  ;  deformed.  Cotton. 

In'fonn^  x\  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Informed  (-f6rmd') ; 
p.  pr.  it  rb.  n.  Informing.]  [OE.  enfonnen^  OF.  en- 
former,  F.  informer,  L.  iiifonnare;  pref.  in-  in  +  fo?-- 
mare   to   form,   shape,    fr.  forma    form.       See    Form.] 

1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to  ;  to  give  vital  or  organi- 
zing power  to  ;  to  give  life  to  ;  to  imbue  and  actuate  with 
vitality  ;  to  animate  ;  to  mold  ;  to  figure ;  to  fashion. 
"  The  informing  Word."  Coleridge. 

Let  others  better  mold  the  running  ma'is 

Of  metuU,  and  inform  the  breathing  briise.  Drj/den. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  ij^fbrins  cur  mortal  part.  Pope. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to ;  to  make  known 
to ;  to  acquaint ;  to  advise  ;  to  instruct ;  to  tell ;  to  no- 
tify ;  to  enlighten  ;  — usually  followed  by  of. 

For  he  would  learn  their  business  secretly. 
And  then  inform  his  master  hastily.  Spenser. 

1  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause.  Shak. 

3.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to,  by  way  of 
accusation  ;  to  warn  against  anybody. 

Tertullua  .  .  .  informed  the  governor  ajjamst  Paul.  Actsxxiv.  1. 

Syn.  — To  acquaint ;  apprise  ;  tell;  teach;  inetruct; 
enlighten  ;  animate  ;  fashion. 

In-form',  r.  i.  1.  To  take  form ;  to  become  visible 
or  manifest ;  to  appear.     [Obs.'] 

It  is  the  bloody  busmess  which  informs 
Thus  to  mme  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  inteUigence  or  information  ;  to  tell.    Shak. 

He  might  either  teach  in  the  same  manner,  or  inthrm  linw  he 
had  been  tauglit.  i[vnthhj  Rev. 

To  Inform  against,  to  communicate  facts  by  wav  of  accu- 
sation against ;  to  denounce  ;  as,  two  persons  came  to  the 
magistrate,  and  informed  mjainst  A. 

In-fonn'al(-al),  rt.  [Pref.  »;- not +/or»u/;.]  1.  Not 
in  the  regular,  usual,  or  established  form  ;  not  according 
to  oflScial,  conventional,  prescribed,  or  customary  forms 
or  rules ;  irregular  ;  hence,  without  ceremony ;  as,  au 
informal  writing,  proceeding,  or  visit. 

2.  Deranged  in  mind  ;  out  of  one's  senses.     \_Ohs.'\ 

These  poor  inr'onnal  women.  Shak. 

In'for-mal'1-ty  (Tu'f5r-maiT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Informali- 
ties (-tlzj.  1.  The  state  of  being  informal;  want  of 
regular,  prescribed,  or  customary  form;  as,  the  infor- 
malitij  of  legal  proceedings. 

2.  An  informal,  unconventional,  or  unofficial  act  or 
proceeding  ;  something  which  is  not  in  proper  or  pre- 
scribed form  or  does  not  conform  to  the  established  rule. 

In-lorm'al'ly  (in-f6rm'al-15-),  adv.  In  an  informal 
manner. 

In-form'ant  (tn-f5rm'ant),  n.  [L.  informans^  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  iuformare.  See  Inform,  v.  /.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  informs,  animates,  or  vivifies.     [Oft.?.] 

GlaniiU. 

2.  One  who  imparts  information  or  instruction. 


3.  One  who  offers  an  accueatioa;  an  {nformer.  Sec 
Informer.     y<)b!i.  or  Jv.\ 

It  wiih  ihe  last  cvidi'iicr  of  the  kind  ;  the  informant  was 
lmij;;e.l.  Purkc. 

In'for-ma'tlon  (Tn'fQr-ma'slirm),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  infor- 
mutio   represuntution,  conception.      Boo   Infobm,  v.  t.] 

1.  The  act  of  informing,  or  communicating  knowl- 
edge or  intelligence. 

The  active  infonntitiunt  of  the  intellect.  Soiilh. 

2.  News,  advice,  or  knowledge,  connnunieated  by 
others  or  obtained  by  personal  study  and  investigation  ; 
intelligence ;  knowledge  derived  from  reading,  observa- 
tion, or  instruction. 

Larger  opportunities  of  itiformution.  Itoyen. 

He  uhould  get  Home  (';t/brm(i^'o/i  in  the  iiuhject  he  inteiiiln  tu 

handle.  Sivijt. 

3.  (Law)  A  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  prosecution 
for  some  ottcnso  against  the  governnn-nt,  instituted  and 
prosecuted,  really  or  nominally,  by  soine  authorized  pub- 
lic olhcer  on  beiialf  of  the  government.  It  dilVers  from 
an  indictment  in  criminal  cases  chiefly  in  not  being  based 
on  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury.     See  Indictment. 

In-form'a-tlve  (in-fOmi'A-tlv),  a.  Having  power  to 
inform,  animate,  or  vivify.  JJr.  If.  Mure. 

In-form'a-to-ry  (-to-ry),  a.     Full  of,  or  conveying, 

intoriiiatiun  ;    instructive,      [/u]  iMndon  Spectator. 

In-formed'  (Tn-fGrmd'),  '/.  Unformed  or  ill-formed  ; 
dclitrmcil;  shapeless.     \^Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Informed  Btara.    See  under  Unformed. 

In-fonn'er  (Tn-form'ei),  71.    [From  Inform,  i-.l  1.  One 

who  informs,  animates,  or  inspires.     [Obs.'i        Thonisoti. 

Nature,  *»/"or7/tc/-of  tlie  poet'ttart.  I'ojie. 

2.  One  who  informs,  or  imparts  knowledge  or  news. 

3.  {Law)  One  who  informs  a  magistrate  of  violations 
of  law  ;  one  who  informs  against  another  for  violation  of 
some  law  or  penal  statute. 

Common  Informer  (Law)^  one  who  habitually  gives  in- 
formation of  the  violation  of  penal  statutes,  with  a  view 
to  a  prosecution  therefor.  Jiouvier.     Wharton. 

In-for'ml-da-ble  (Tn-fSr'mT-da-b'l),  a.  [L.  informi- 
dabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Formidable.]  Not  formida- 
ble ;  not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.  [O&j.]  ''-Foe  not  in- 
form idable. ' '  Milton. 

In-form'l-ty  (Tn-f5rm'T-ty),  n.  [L.  informitas.  See 
Inform,  a.]    Want  of  regular  form;  shapelessness.  \_Obs.^ 

Izi'form'ous  (-us),  /;.  [See  Inform,  a.]  Of  irregular 
form;  sliapelcss.      [O^.s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-for'tU-nate  (-for'tlj-nSt),  a.  [L.  infartunatn.-^.^ 
Unlucky;  unfortunate.  \_Obs.']  Shak.  ^'  A  inont  in  fortu- 
note  chance. "  Howell.  —  In-tor'tu-nate-ly,  adv.    [^Obs.'] 

In-for'tune  (-tun  ;  135),  n.  [L.  infortunium.  See  In- 
not,  and  Fortune.]     Misfortune.     [Oi^.]  Chaucer. 

In-for'tuned  (-tund  ;  135),  «.     Unfortunate.     \_Obs.^ 
1,  woeful  wretch  and  inj'orttmed  wight.        Chaucer. 

In-found'  (in-found'),  r.  t.  [L.  infundere  to  pour  in. 
See  Infu.se.]    To  pour  in;  to  infuse.   \_Obs.^  Sir  T.  More. 

II  In'fra  (in'fra),  adv.  [L.  Cf.  Inferior.]  Below ; 
beneath  ;  under  ;  after ;  —  often  used  as  a  prefix. 

In'fra-ax'il-la-ry  (-5ks'Tl-ia-rj-),  a.  liv  fra -\- axil- 
larif.'l     {Hot.)  Situuti-.t  bch.w  the  axil,  as  a  bud. 

in^'fra-bran'chl-al  (-braii'ki-«l),  a.  [Infra  -f-  bran- 
chial.'] (Zool.)  Below  the  gills;  —  applied  to  the  ven- 
tral portion  of  the  paUial  chamber  in  the  lamellibrauchs. 

In'fra-cla-Vlc'U-lar  (-kla-vTk'li-ler),  a.  [Infra  +  cla- 
vicular.'] (Anal.)  Below  the  clavicle  ;  as,  the  iiifracla- 
vicular  fossa. 

In-firact'  (Tn-frJEkf),  a.  [h.  irifractus ;  pref.  fn- not 
-\--fractus,  p.  p.  of  frangere  to  break.]  Not  broken  or 
fractured;  unharmed;  whole.     [O65.]  Chapman. 

In-fract'.  r.  t.  [imp.  it  jt.  p.  Infracted;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Infracting.]  [L.  infractus^  p.  p.  of  infringere. 
See  Infringe.]     To  break  ;  to  infringe,    [i?.]    Thomson. 

In-fract'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  broken,  [i?.] 

In-frac'tion  (Tu-frSk'shun),  n.  [L.  infractio:  cf.  F. 
infraction.]  The  act  of  infracting  or  breaking ;  breach  ; 
violation  ;  nonobservance ;  infringement ;  as,  au  infrac- 
tion of  a  treaty,  compact,  rule,  or  law.  /.  Watts. 

In-fract'or  (Tn-frSkt'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infracteur.]  One 
who  infracts  or  infringes  ;  a  violator  ;  a  breaker. 

In-fra'grant  (Tn-fraVr^^fnt),  a.     Not  fragrant. 

In'fra-hy'oid  (Tn'frA-hi'oid),  a.  [Infra  -j-  hijoid.] 
(Anaf.)  Same  as  Hyosternal  (a). 

In'fra-Ia'bi-al  (-la'bi-f7l),  a.  {Zodl.)  Below  the  lower 
lip  ;  —  said  of  certain  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

InJra-lap-sa'ri-an  (-lap-sa'rT-an),  n.  [Infra  -f  lapse  : 
ct.  ¥.  infralapxaire.  See  Lapse.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past  and  the  elect 
as  being  at  the  time  of  election  in  a  fallen  and  guilty 
state; — opposed  to  Supralapsarian.  The  former  con- 
sidered the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing 
evil  ;  the  latter  regarded  the  fall  as  a  part  of  God's  orig- 
inal purpose  in  regard  to  men. 

In'fra-lap-sa'ri-an,  a.  {Theol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Infralapsaiians.  nr  to  tlieir  doctrine. 

In'fra-lap-sa'ri-an-ism  (-tz'm).  n.  ( Theol.)  The  doc- 
trine, belief,  or  principles  of  the  Infralapsarians. 

In'fra-mar'gin-al  (-mar'jtn-fzl),  a.  [Infra  -\-  inar- 
ginitL]  Below  the  margin;  submarginal ;  as,  an  in/ra- 
murginal  convolution  of  the  brain. 

iri'fra-mas'U-la-ry  (-mSks'tl-la-ry),  a.  [Infra  -f- 
maxillari/.]  (Anal.)  (a)  Under  the  lower  jaw  ;  submax- 
illary ;  iifi,  the  infi'a  max  I  liar  g  nerve,  (b)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw. 

In'fra-me'dl-an  (-me'dt-an),  a.  [Infra  4-  median.] 
{Zoological  Grog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  or 
zone  along  tlip  sea  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  between  fifty 
and  one  liiuidred  fathoms.  E.  Forbes. 

In'fra-mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  n.  [Infra  -j-  mun- 
datie.]     Lying  or  situated  beneath  the  world. 

In-n-an'chise  (Tn-frSn'chTz  or  -chiz),  v.  t.  See  En- 
franchise. 


In-fran'gl-bU'i-ty  frn-fran'jr-bTlT-ty),  Ti.    The  qual. 

ity  or  htate  nj  \ntii\n  infrangible  ;  inlraiinibleneiiB. 

In-fran'gl-ble   (In-frin'jl-b'lj,  «.     [Pref.   iti-  not  + 
frangible:  cf.  F.  infrangible.]     1.  Not  capable  of  being 
broken  or  Keparated  into  parts;  as,  infrangible  atoms. 
(H.|  IinkM  tlieir  fetloekh  willi  u  golden  huud 

2.  Not  to  111-  infringed  or  violated. 

In-fran'gl-ble-nesB,  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being- 
infrangible  ;  infrangibility. 

In'fra-OC'U-lar  (In'fri'i-Gk'{l-lEr),H.  {Infra  +  ocular.] 
{Zool.)  Situated  below  the  eyes,  as  the  anteimoj  of  cer^ 
tain  insects. 

In'fra-orn)lt-al  (Tn'fri-5r1jTt-«l),  a.  [Infra  +  or- 
bilat.]  (Anal.)  Below  the  orbit;  as,  the  infraorbital' 
foraiii'ii  ;  the  infranrbital  nerve. 

Infra-pose'  (Tn'frd-poz'),  v.  t.    [Infra  -\-  pose.]    To- 

plaee  under  or  beneath.      [A'.] 

In'fra-po-si'tlon  (-po-zLJi'ttn),  n.  [Iitfra  -f  poai- 
tio/t. )     A  sitnatifju  or  position  beneath.  Kane. 

In'fra'SCap'U-lar  (-hk5i>'1i-ler),  a.  [Infra  -f  scapu^ 
lor. I  {Anal.)  Beneath  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade  » 
subscapular. 

In'fra-Bpl'nal  (-Hpl'md),  tf.  [Infra -\-  spinal.]  {Anal.). 
('()  Below  the  vertebral  column;  subvertebral.  {b)  Be- 
low the  spine  ;  inf raspinate  ;  infraspinons. 

In'fra-spi'nate  (-nat),  I  a.      [Infra  4-  spinate,  spi- 

In'fra-Spl'nous  (-nus),  J  nou.i.]  (Anat.)  Below  the 
spine  ;  infraHi>inal ;  csj).,  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula  ; 
as,  tlie  infnf.yiiiious  fossa;  the  infraspinate  muscle. 

In'fra-Sta-pe'dlal  (-Kta-peMT-'/l),  a.  [Infra  -f  stape- 
dial.] {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  coV 
uniella  of  the  ear,  which  in  many  animals  projects  below 
the  connection  with  tlie  stapes.  —  n.  The  infraatapedial. 
part  of  the  columella. 

In'fra-Ster'nal  (-ster'nnl),  a.  [Infra  +  sternal.] 
{Anat.)  Below  the  sternum  ;  as,  the  infrastemal  depres- 
sion, or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

In'fra-tem'pO-ral  (-t6m'pu-ral),  a.  [Infra  -f  tempo- 
ral.] (Anat.)  Below  the  temple;  below  the  temporal 
bone. 

In'fra-ter'rl-tO'rf-al  (-tSr'rT-to'rT-fll),  a.  [Infra  -f- 
territorial.]     Within  the  territory  of  a  state.  Story. 

In'fra-trochle-ar  (-tr5k'lJ-er),  a.  [hifra  +  troch- 
lear.] {Anat.)  Below  a  trochlea,  or  pulley ;— applied 
esp.  to  one  of  tlie  subdivisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

In-fre'quence  (Tn-fre'kwcns),  I  n.       [L.  in  freqnenlia 

In;fre'ctuen-cy  (-kwen-sj),  j  scantines's  :  cf.  F. 
infrc'juence.]  1.  The  state  of  rarely  occurring  ;  uncom- 
nionness;  rareness  ;  as,  the  infrcquence  of  his  visits. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  frequented  ;  solitude  ;  isola— 
tioii ;  retirement ;  seclusion.     [R.] 

The  EolJtude  and  ijifrcqiiencj  of  the  place.    Pp.  Hall. 

In-fre'qnent  (-kwc nt),  a.  [L.  infreqnens :  cf.  F.  in- 
freipient.  See  In-  not,  and  Frequent.]  Seldom  hap- 
pening or  occurring ;  rare  ;  uncommon  ;  unusual. 

The  act  whereof  is  at  this  day  infrequent  or  out  of  use  among 
all  tortb  ot  men.  Sir  T.  lib/of. 

In-fre'quent-ly  (Tn-freTiwent-ly),  adv.  Not  frequent- 
ly ;  rarely. 

In-frig'i-date  (Tn-frTjT-dat),  V.  t.  [L.  infrigidatus, 
p.  p.  of  infrigidare  to  chill.  See  1st  In-,  and  Fbicid.] 
To  chill ;  to  make  cold  ;  to  cooL     [Ob.-:.]  Boi/ltr. 

In-frig'1-da'tion  (-da'sbun),  n.  [L.  infrigidat'io.] 
The  act  of  chilling  or  causing  to  become  cold;  a  chilling; 
coldness;  congelation.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

In-£ringe'  (In-frTuj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infringed 
(-frinjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infhinoing  (-frin'jTng).]  [L. 
infringere  ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  frangere  to  break.  See  Frac- 
tion, and  cf.  Infract.]  1.  To  break;  to  violate;  to 
transgress  ;  to  neglect  to  fulfill  or  obey ;  as,  to  infringe 
a  law  or  contract. 

If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infringe. 

Had  answered  for  his  deed.     "  Shak. 

Tlie  peace  .  .  .  was  infringed  by  Appius  Claudius.     Gohling. 

2.  To  hinder  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  infringe  efficacy;  to> 
infringe  delight  or  power.      [Obs.]  Hooker. 

In-fringe',  v.  i.  1.  To  break,  violate,  or  transgress 
some  contract,  rule,  or  law  ;  to  injure;  to  offend. 

2.  To  encroach;  to  trespass;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon  ;  as,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another. 

In-fringe'ment  (-mfnt).  n.  l.  The  act  of  infringing  ;■ 
breach  ;  violation  ;  nonfulfillment ;  as,  the  infringement 
of  a  treaty,  compact,  law,  or  constitution. 

Tlie  punishing  of  this  infi-in(/<'mcnt  is  proper  to  that  juris- 
diction  against  which  the  contempt  is.  Clarmdon. 

2.  An  encroachment  on  a  patent,  copyright,  or  other 
special  privilege  ;  a  trespass. 

In-frln'ger  (Tn-frTn'jer),  n.  One  who  infringes  or 
violates;  a  violator.  Strype- 

In-frUC'tU-OSC  (Tn-fruk'tij-os'  ;  135),  a.  [L.  infruc- 
fuosus.  See  In-  not,  and  Fruit.]  Not  producing  fruit ; 
unfruitful;  unprofitable,     [i?.]  T.  Adams.. 

In-fru'gal  (Tn-fru'gr/1),  a.  Not  frugal;  wasteful ;  as, 
an  infnni'il  expense  of  time.  J.  Goodman^ 

In'fru-gif'er-ous  (Tn'fru-jTfer-us),  a.  Not  bearing 
fruit ;  not  fructiferous. 

In'fu-cate  (Tn'ffi-kat),  r.  t.  [L.  infucatus  painted;. 
pref.  in-  in -\- fucare  to  paint,  dye.  See  Fucate.]  To 
stain  ;  to  paint  ;  to  daub. 

In'fu-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  Tlie  act  of  painting  or 
staining,  especially  of  painting  the  face. 

Uln'fu-la  (Tn'fu-la).  n.;  pi.  Inful^  (-le).  [L.]  A 
sort  of  fillet  woni  by  dignitaries,  priests,  and  others 
among  the  ancient  Romans.     It  was  generally  white. 

In'fu-mate  (Tn'fu-mat),  7'.  /.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Ikptj- 
mated  (-ma'ted) ;  p.  pr.  i:  vb.  n.  Infcmatixo.]  [L.  tTi- 
fumatiis,  p.  p.  of  infumare  to  iufumate  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j- 
fumare  to  smoke,  ir.  fumus  smoke.]  To  dry  by  expos- 
ing to  smoke  ;  to  expose  to  smoke. 

In'fU-ma'ted  (-ma't«d),  c.  {Z06J.)  Clouded;  having 
a  cloudy  appearance. 

In  fu-ma'Uon  (-ma'shiin),  n.    Act  of  drying  in  smoke. 

In-fumed'  tln-fiimd').  a.     Dried  in  smoke  ;  smoked. 
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In'fun-dlb'U-lar  (Tn'fnn-dlb'ii-ler),  I  a.      [See  Ihfun- 

In  fun-dlb'u-late  (-dliyu-lut),  j  dibulum.}  Hav- 

ing tlie  form  oi  a  funnel ;  pertaining  to  au  iufuudibulum. 

Infundibulate  Bryozoa  tZooL),  a  group  of  marine  Bryo- 
zoa  liaviug  a  circular  arraugemeut  of  tne  tentacles  upon 
the  disk. 

In'fim-diVa-U-form  (-u-lT-f6rm  ;  277),  n.  [L.  infun- 
dibnlnni    funnel  +  -form:    cf.    F.    infundihidijonne.'] 

1.  Ha\ing  the  form  of  a  funnel  or  cone  ;  funnel-shaped. 

2.  {fii'i.)  Same  as  FuNNELFORM. 

Il  In  fun-dib'u-lum  ( infun-dtb'u-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  In- 
PUSDiBL-LA  i^-iai.  E.  IsFUSDiBULUMS  (-luiuz).  [L. ,  a  fun- 
nel, from  injandere  to  pour  iu  or   into.     See   Ikfdse.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  funnel-shaped  or  dilated  organ  or  part ; 
ae,  the  infundUndum  of  the  brain,  a  hollow,  conical 
process,  connecting  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  with 
the  pituitary  body  ;  the  infundibida  of  the  lungs,  the 
■enlarged  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

2.  (^ZooL)  (a)  A  central  cavity  in  the  Ctenophora, 
into  which  the  gastric  sac  leads.  (6)  The  siphon  of  Ceph- 
alopoda.    See  Cephalopoda. 

In-fu'ner-al  (in-fu'ner-«l),  v.  t.  To  inter  with  fu- 
neral rites  ;  to  bury.     [Ohs^']  G.  Fletcher. 

In'fur-Ca'tlon  (In'fur-ka'shun),  n.  [Pref.  in-  In  -f- 
L. /»rca  fork.]  A  forked  expansion  or  divergence;  a 
bifurcation;  a  brandling.  Craig. 

In-fu'rl-ate  (Tu-fu'rl-at),  a.     [It.   infnrinto^  p.  p.  of 

infuriare.     See   Infdkiate,   r.   t."]      Enraged;    raging; 

iuriously  angry  ;  infuriated.  MiUon. 

Inflamed  beyond  the  nidst  mfiiriate  wrath.      Tkoniscm. 

In-fu^ri-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ixfuhiated 
^-a't6d) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  7i.  iNFtrRiATiso.]  [It.  infuriato^ 
p.  p.  of  infuriare ;  pref.  in-  (L.  in) -\-  furia  fury,  L. 
Juria.  See  Fuby.]  To  render  furious;  to  enrage;  to 
€xa3perate. 

Those  curls  of  entangled  snakes  with  which  Erinys  is  said 
to  liave  infuriated  Athenias  and  Ino.  Dr.  IL  More. 

In-fu'rl-a^'ted  (-a't2d),  a.     Enraged  ;  furious. 

In-fus'cate  (Tn-fiis'kat),  f.  (.  [L.  inftiscatns,  p.  p.  of 
in/nscare  ;  pref.  iu-  in  -j-  fusan-e  to  make  dark,  fr.  fus- 
■ctis  dark.]     To  darken  ;  to  make  black  ;  to  obscure. 

In-fus'ca-ted  (-ka-t6d),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Darkened  with  a 
blackish  tinge. 

Ittlus-ca'tion  (-f  us-ka'shun),  71.  The  act  o£  darkening, 
or  state  of  being  dark  ;  darkness;  obscurity.      Johnson. 

In-fuse'  (lu-fuz'),  ''.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Infused 
<-fuzd') :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infusing.]  [L.  infusns,  p.  p. 
■of  ijifundere  to  pour  in  or  into  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-fHiidere 
to  pour:  cf.  F.  ijtfuser.  See  Found  to  cast.]  1.  To 
pour  iu,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  pour  (into  or  upon) ;  to  shed. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  to  m/iise,    Denham. 

2.  To  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities;  to  introduce. 

That  souls  of  animals  nyi"e  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Sfiak. 

Why  should  he  desire  to  have  qualities  infused  into  his  son 
"whicli  himself  never  possessed  'i  Swi/'(. 

3.  To  inspire  ;  to  inspirit  or  animate ;  to  fill ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity.  SkaJc. 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit.  Shak. 

4.  To  steep  in  water  or  other  fluid  without  boiling,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  medicinal  qualities ;  to  soak. 

One  scruple  of  drifd  leaves  is  inj'used  in  ten  ounces  of  warm 
-water.  Coxt. 

5.  To  make  an  infusion  with,  as  an  ingredient ;  to  tinc- 
ture; to  saturate,     [/i!.]  Bacon. 

In-fuse',  n.  _  Infusion.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

In-fus'er  (-fuz'er),  H._One  who,  or  that  which,  infuses. 

In-fu  si-bll'i-ty  (Tn-fuzt-bTl'T-tJ),  n.  [From  Infcse.] 
Capubility  oi  iiriiig  infused,  poured  in,  or  instilled. 

In-fu  si-bU'1-ty,  ».  [Pref.  m- not  -{- fusibditij :  cf. 
F.  injnsi/jiidt'.]  Incapability  or  difflculty  of  being  fused, 
melted,  or  dissolved  ;  as,  the  infusibility  of  carbon. 

In-ta'si-ble  (tn-fu'zt-b'l),  a.  [From"  Infuse,  v.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  infused. 

I>octnnt'9  being  infusible  into  all.  Hantmonrt. 

Zn-fu'si-ble, '/■  [Pref.  in-  not -^  fusible :  cf.  F.  in- 
Jxisible.'j  Not  fusible  ;  incapable  or  difficult  of  fusion, 
or  of  being  dissolved  or  melted.  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

The  best  crucibles  are  made  of  Limoges  cartli.  which  spcnis 
absf>liite!y  inni.-i^lc.  Lmoimr  {  Trans.). 

In-fU'sl-ble-nesS,  "-     Infusibility. 

In-fu'slon  tln-fu'ihun),  n.  [L.  infnsio  a  pouring  in : 
cf.  F.  infusion.  See  Infuse,  v.  (.]  1.  The  act  of  infus- 
ing, pouring  in,  or  instilling;  instillation;  as,  the  in- 
fusion of  good  principles  into  the  mind  ;  tiie  iufiusion  of 
ardor  or  zeal. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  im- 
provements from  that  irkjusion  of  Hebraisms.  Addition. 

2.  That  which  is  infused  ;  BUggestion ;  inspiration. 
Hid  folly  and  his  wiadtim  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo 

-or  it^fiiAiun  of  other  aa-n.  Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  plunging  or  dipping  into  a  fluid ;  immor- 
Bion.     [Ob.s.'\     "  Baptism  by  infuxion."  Jorfln. 

4.  {Pharmacy)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  steeping  or 
soaking  any  substance  in  water  in  order  to  extract  its 
virtues.    (6)  The  liquid  extract  obtained  by  this  process. 

Sips  meok  infwiions  of  a  milder  ht;rb.  Cuwjwr. 

In-fu'Sion-lsm  (-Tz'n)),  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul 
is  pre'xistent  to  the  body,  and  is  infused  into  it  at  con- 
ception or  birth  ; —  opposed  to  trudncinnisni  and  crea- 
tio^nism. 

In-fu'slve  (-»Tv),  tt.  Having  the  power  of  infusion  ; 
inspiring;  influencing. 

Tlic  iiifiLtivr  force  nf  Spring  mi  iiutri.        T/iomson. 

II  In'!a-BO'rl-a  (Yn'fG-so'rT-A),  h.  pi.  [NL. ;  —so  called 
because  fomid  iu  infusions  which  are  left  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  time.  Seo  Infuse.]  iZo'ul.)  One  of  the  classes 
of  Protozoa,  including  a  large  number  of  species,  all  of 
minute  size. 

8^9^  Thny  are  found  in  all  sean,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
«treama,  as  well  as  in  infusions  of  organic  matter  exposed 


Infusoria. 
A  PurnmfCium  caudatum.    vi  Mouth;  a 

Anal  Area  ;  o  Digestive  Organ  ;  p  Food 

Vacuoles  ;  n  Nucleus  ;  c  c'  Contractile 

Vacuoles. 
B  ,S'!/l'jni/cfiia  nii/fdvs.    v  Oral  Cilia  ;  s  s' 

Anterior  and  Posterior  Spines ;  other 

letters  as  in  A. 


Infusorial  Earth.    Very  much  en- 
larged. 

(Zo'ul.)  One  of  the  Infusoria ;- 


to  the  air.    They  are  distinguished  by  having  vibrating 

lashes    or    cilia, 

with  wliich  they  a.   «        m    ,<i^  A 

obtain  their  food      X250  "        "* 

and  swim  about. 

They  are  divided   _ 

into  the    orders  ^ 

FlageUata,   CUi- 

ata,     and     Ten- 

taculifera.      See 

these    words    in 

the  Vocabulary. 

Formerly  the 
term  Infusoria 
was  applied  to 
all  microscopic 
organisms  found 
in  water,  includ- 
ing many  minute 
plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  des- 
niids  and  dia- 
toms, as  well  as 
minute  animala 
belonging  to  va- 
rious classes,  as 
the  Rotifera, 
which  are  worms;  and  the  Rhizopoda,  which  constitute 
a  distinct  class  of  Protozoa.  Fossil  Infusoria  are  mostly 
the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms ;  sometimes  tlicy  are  sili- 
ceous skeletons  of  Radiolaria,  or  the  calcareous  shells  of 
Foraminifera. 

In'fu-SO'rl-al  (Tn'fu-so'rt-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Belonging 
to  the  Infusoria  ;  coiuposed  of,  or  containing,  Infusoria; 
as,  infusorial  earth. 

Infusorial  earth  (Geol.)^  a  deposit  of  fine,  usually 
white,  siliceous  mate- 
rial, composed  mainly 
of  tlie  shells  of  the  mi- 
croscopic plants  called 
diatoms.  It  is  used  in 
polisliing  powder,  and 
ui  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite. 

In'lu-so'ri-an  (-«n), 
n.  {Zo"'.)  One  of  the 
Infusoria. 

In-fu'so-ry  (Tn-fu'so- 

r}'),  a.    (Zu'ul.)  Infuso- 
rial. 

In-fu'so-ryC-rj),  7? 
pi.  IsFUsORiEs  (-riz). 
usually  in  the  pi. 

-Ing  (-lug).  1.  [For  OE.  'Gild,  -end,  -indy  AS.  -ende  ; 
akin  to  Goth,  -and-,  L.  -aid-,  -ent-,  Gr.  -oir-.]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  present  participles  ;  as,  singiHy,  playiHy. 

2.  [OE.  -ing^  AS.  -i}ig,  -nng.']  A  suffix  used  to  form 
nouns  from  verbs,  and  siguifjing  the  act  of;  the  7-esult 
of  the  act;  as,  riding,  dying,  feeli7ig.  It  has  also  a 
secondary  collective  force  ;  as,  shippn;^,  cloth//)/?. 

dl^^  The  Old  English  ending  of  the  present  participle 
and  verbal  noun  became  confused,  both  becoming  -ing. 

3.  [AS.  -ing.l  A  suffix  formerly  used  to  form  dimin- 
utives; as,  lordi?;.^,  ftirthing. 

Ing  (Tug),  71.  [AS.  ing.}  A  pasture  or  meadow  ;  gen- 
erally one  lying  low,  near  a  river.     lObs.  or  Pror.  Eug."] 

In-'gan-na'tion  (Tn'gSu-na'shiin),  n.  [LL.  ingamuire 
to  deceive.]    Cheat ;  deception.    {.Obs."}    Sir  T.  Broune. 

In'gatO''  (Tu'gaf),  «.     1.  Entrance  ;  ingress.     \Obs.'\ 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  year.     Sjunser. 

2.  (Fonndiny)  Tlie  aperture  in  a  mold  for  pouring  in 
tlie  metal ;  the  gate.  Simuwnds. 

In'gath^er-ing  (tn'gStii'er-Tng),  -n.  The  act  or  busi- 
ness of  gathering  or  collecting  anything;  especially,  the 
gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  harvest. 

Thou  shalt  keep  .  .  ,  the  feast  of  mgatheriuy.    Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

In-gel'a-ble  (Tn-j51'a-b'l),  a.     Not  congealable. 

In-gem'i-nate  (Tn-jem'T-nat),  a.  [L.  inge7ninatu.<!,  p. 
1'.}     Redoubled;  repeated.  Jer.  7'aylor. 

In-geml-nate  (-nat),  7-.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ingemina- 
TEii  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7K  Ingeminating  (-na'ting).] 
[L.  ingnninaftts,  p.  p.  of  ingemi7uire  to  double;  pref, 
m-  iu  +  geminare.  See  Geminate.]  To  redouble  or  re- 
peat;  to  reiterate.  Clarendon. 
.  .  .  She  yet  mo^minates 
The  Inst  of  sounds,  and  what  she  hoars  relatea.     Saiiilys. 

In-gem  i-na'tion    (-na'shan),   w.     ReiJetition ;    redu- 
plication ;  reiteration.  Ue  Quincey. 
That  sacred  ingemimitimi.  Amen,  Amen.  Ica/lcij. 
Happiness  with  an  echo  or  nigrniiuntiuu.     Iloldsworth. 

II  In-ge'na  (Tn-ge'nA),  71.     {Zool.)  The  gorilla. 

In-gen'der  (Tn-jenMer),  v.  f.    See  ENoExnEii. 

In-gen'er-a-bll'1-ty  (Tn-jgu'er-a-bTll-tJ),  v.  Inca- 
pacity of  being  engendered  or  produced.  Cudu-orth. 

In-gen'er-a-ble  (In-j6n'er-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  ndt 
-f-  generable :  cf.  F.  ingenerahle.']  Incapable  of  being 
engendered  or  produced  ;  original.  Holland. 

In-gen'er-a-bly,  adv.     in  an  ingcnerablo  niaiuu-r. 

In-gen'er-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  inyeneratus,  p.p.  of  in- 
gnirrare.  See  Knofnder.]  Generated  within  ;  inborn  ; 
innate;  as,  iH(/CHfri-;/e  powers  of  body.  H'.   W'otton. 

ThoBcvirtueB  wore  riitlier  feigned  and  affected  .  .  .  tlian  true 
quulitiea  ingcncriilv  iu  his  judgment.  Jlttmn. 

In-gen'er-ate  (-iit),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inoenehated 

(-ii'ted)  ;  ji.  pr.  A-  vb.  7i.  Inoenerating  (-a'tlng).]  To 
geiierati-  or  i)rodnco  within;  to  beget ;  to  engender  ;  to 
occasion  ;  to  cause.  Mede. 

ThuBc  noble  hiihitu  are  inyencrttted  in  the  Boul.    .Sir  ^f.  Ilalc. 

In-gen'er-a'tion  (-il'shnn),  n.    Act  of  Ingenerating. 

In-ge'nl-ate  \T"-Je'"t-at),  7>.  t.  &  i.  [See  iNOKNious.] 
T'l  invent ;  to  contrive.     [Obs.'}  Daniel. 

In'ge-nle  (In'je-nTt,  71.      [Ob.t.']     See  Inoeny. 

In-ge  nl-08'lty  (Tn-jG nT-osT-ty).  n.  [LL.  ingmiosi- 
ta.\.\      Iiigfiiuity  ;  «kdl  ;  cunning.      [Oft.?.]         Cndworth. 

In-^en'lous  (In-jun'yus;  Til),  a.  [L.  ijigeniosns,  fr. 
i7ige.niuvi  iiiuate  or  natural  quality,  natural  capacity, 
geniuM  :  cf.  K.  inyenieux.    See  Kngine.]    1.  Possessed  uf 


genius,  or  the  faculty  of  invention  ;  skillful  or  prompt 

to  invent ;  having  an  aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form 

new  combinations;  as,  au  ingenious  author,  meclianic. 

A  man  .  .  .  very  wise  and  ingenious  in  feata  of  war.  Hakhnjt. 

Thou,  king,  Bcnd  out 

For  torturers  ingenious.  Shak. 

The  more  ingenious  men  are,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  trouble 

themselvL's.  ^ir  W-  TempJe. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
genius  or  ingenuity  ;  of  curious  design,  structure,  or 
mechanism  ;  as,  an  ingenious  model,  or  machine ;  an  in- 
genious scheme,  contrivance,  etc. 

Thus  men  go  wron;;  with  an  ingenious  skill.     Oncper. 

3.  Witty ;  shrewd ;  adroit ;  keen  ;  sagacious ;  as,  an 
inqenioiis  reply. 

4.  Sleiital;  iuteUectual.     [O65.] 

A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.         Sfiak. 

lE-gen'iOUS-ly  (Tn-jen'yijs-ly),  adv.  In  an  ingenious 
maimer;  with  ingenuity;  skillfully;  wittily;  cleverly. 
'* Too //('/'"7(/o!/5/v  politic."  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-geil'iOUS-ness,  7i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
int-'t-ni'  iu.'> ;  ingenuity, 

In-gen'lle  |  (iu-j6n1t),  a.     [L.  ingenitus,  p.  p.  of  in- 

In-gen'lt  (  gignere  to  instill  by  birth  or  nature; 
pref.  in-  iu -{- gig)iere  to  beget.]  lunate;  inborn;  in- 
bred; inherent;  native;  ingenerate.     [Obs."] 

It  is  natural  or  ingenitc,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the 
orgauB  and  overmuch  brain.  lUiilon. 

In'ge-nu'i-ty  (Tn^je-nu'T-tJ),??.  [li.ingenuitas  ingen- 
uousness: cf.  F.  ingtnuite.  See  Ingenuous.]  1.  The 
quahty  or  power  of  ready  invention  ;  quickness  or  acute- 
ness  in  forming  new  combinations ;  iugeuiousness  ;  skill 
in  devising  or  combining. 

AU  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived.     lUair. 

2.  Curiousness,  or  cleverness  in  design  or  contrivance  ; 
as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  plan,  or  of  mechanism. 

He  gives  ... 
To  artists  ingeuuiln  and  skill.  Coivper. 

3.  Openness  of  heart ;  ingenuousness.     \pbs.'\ 

The  stini^s  and  remorses  of  natural  ingenuity,  a  principle  that 
men  tcarci-iy  ever  shake  off,  as  long  as  they  carry  anytlinig  uf 
human  nature  about  them,  S'>uih. 

Syn.  —  Inventiveness  ;  ingeniousness ;  skill;  cuiniing; 
cleverness;  genius. —Ingekuity,  Cleverness.  Ingtuuitij 
is  a  form  of  genius,  and  rh-rfrnrs.'i  of  talent.  The  former 
implies  invention,  the  latter  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  read- 
iness of  execution.  Sir  .lauu's  Mackintosh  remarks  that 
the  English  overdo  in  tin.-  u.-ic  of  the  words  clever  and 
clevpnnss,  applying  tliL-m  loosely  to  almost  every  form 
of  uitellcctual  ability. 

In-gen'U-OUS  (Tn-j6n'u-us),  a.  [L.  ingeimus  inborn, 
innate,  freeboru,  noble,  frank  ;  pref.  in-  in  -|"  the  root  of 
gignere  to  beget.  See  Genius,  and  cf.  Ingenious.]  1.  Of 
honorable  extraction;  f  reeborn ;  noble;  as,  ingenuous 
blood  or  birth. 

2.  Noble  ;  generous  ;  magnanimous  ;  honorable  ;  up- 
right ;  high-minded  ;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardor  or  zeal. 

If  an  ini/ennon,-i  detestation  of  fnlsfhood  be  but  carefully  and 
early  instiUed,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to  obviate 
dishone&ty.  Locke. 

3.  Free  from  reserve,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  dis- 
simulation ;  open ;  frank ;  as,  an  inge7niovs  man ;  au 
ingenuous  declaration,  confession,  etc. 

Sensible  in  myself  ,  .  ,  what  a  burden  it  is  for  me,  who  would 
be  ingenuous,  to' be  loaded  with  courtesies  which  he  hath  not  tlie 
least  hope  to  reqiute  or  deserve.  Fuller. 

4.  Ingenious.     [O&s.]  Shak. 

[[^^  (Formerly*  printers  did  not  discriminate  between 
.  .  .  mf/^'?("of/5  and  j;/f/r;;/o".';,  and  these  words  were  used 
or  rather  printed  interchangeably  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  6-'.  P.  Marsh. 

Syn.  —  Open;  frank;  unreserved;  artless;  plain;  sin- 
cere ;  candid  ;  fair ;  noble  ;  generous.  —  Ingenuous,  Open, 
Frank.  One  who  is  open  speaks  out  at  once  what  is  up- 
peniiost  in  his  mind  ;  one  who  is  frank  does  it  from  a  nat- 
ural boldness,  or  dishke  of  self-restraint ;  one  who  is  in- 
ge7iuon.t  is  actuated  by  a  native  simplicity  and  artless- 
ness,  wliich  make  him  willing  to  confess  faults,  and  make 
known  his  sentiments  without  reserve.    See  Candid. 

In-gen^U-OUS-ly,  adv.  in  an  ingenuous  manner  ;  open- 
ly ;  fairly ;  candidly ;  artlessly. 

Being  required  to  explain  hiiuself,  he  ingenuou.^hj  confessed. 

Lndloie. 

In-gen'U-ons-nesS.  n.  1.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing ingenuous  ;  opeiuie.ss  of  heart ;  frankness. 

2.  IiiRcTUiity.     [Obs.']  Fuller. 

In'ge-ny  (tn'je-ny),  n.  [L.  ingeniinn.  See  Ingen- 
ious.] Natural  gift  or  talent ;  ability ;  wit ;  ingenuity. 
[0//6-.]     [Written  also  ingrnie.'[  Becov.. 

In-ger'ml-nate  (Tn-jer'uiT-uat),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  ger- 
minate. 

In-gest'  (Tn-j8st'),  V.  t.  [L.  inge.'ifus,  p.  p.  of  ingerere 
to  put  in  ;  jiref.  in-  in  -[-  gcrere  to  bear.]  To  take  Into,  or 
as  into,  the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal.  Sir  T.  Brouve. 

|[In-geB'ta  (in-jes'tA),  7(.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ingest.] 
{Physiol.)  That  wliich  la  introduced  into  the  body  by 
the  stomach  or  ahinentary  canal ;  —  opposed  to  egesta. 

In-ges'tion  (-chiin),7i.  [L.ingrstio:  cf.  F.  iugesfion.} 
(Physiol.)  Tlio  act  of  taking  or  putting  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  a»,  the  ingestion  of  milk  or  other  food. 

It  In-ghalla  (Tn-gal'la),  n.  {Zo'al.)  The  reedbuck  of 
Soutli  Africa.     [Written  also  ingaU."] 

In-glrt'  (Tn-gert'),  v.  t.  [See  Engiet.]  To  encircle; 
to  gird  ;  to  engirt. 

The  wreath  is  ivy  that  ingirtsoMT  beams.     Drayton. 

In-glrt',  ('.     Surrounded;  encircled.  Fcnton. 

In'gle  (tn'g'l),  71.  [Gael.  &  It.  aingeal  fire ;  cf.  L. 
igniculus  spark,  dim.  of  ignis  fire.  Cf.  Ignite.]  Flame  ; 
blaze  ;  a  firo  ;  a  fireplace.     [Olis.  or  Scot.'}  Bums. 

Ingle  nook,  the  chimney  corner. —Ingle  Bide,  Inglo  cheak, 
the  Hreside. 

In'gle,  7'.  [Written  also  engle.  enghlr :  cf.  Gael.  & 
Ir.  aingeal  an  angel.  Cf.  Enolk.]  A  paramour;  a  fa- 
vorite; a  sweetheart ;  an  ongle.     yObs.'[  Toone. 
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INGLE 

In'gle  (Tn'g'l),  V.  (.    To  cajole  or  coax;  to  wheedle. 

SiM!  Enole.     lOhs.]  AS/tcnscr. 

In-glo'bate  (In-Klo'bSt),  «.  in  the  fonn  of  a  filohn  or 
splieru ;  —  applii-d  to  nebulouH  matter  coUectod  into  a 
sphere  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

In-glObe' (Tn-glob'),  V.  t.  To  infix,  aH  in  a  globo ;  to 
fix  or  secure  firmly.     lObs.]  Miltun. 

In-glO'rl-OUS  (Tn-glG'rT-as),  a,     [L.  ingloriua ;  pmf. 
in-  not  +  </luria   glory,    fanm  :    cf.    F.    iiujlorimx.     Sue 
<iLOiiY.]     1.  Not  glorious ;  not  bringing  lionor  or  glory  ; 
Jiot  accompanied   witli  fame,   honor,    or   celebrity;  ob- 
scure \  Imnible  ;  as,  an  inglorious  life  of  eiiue.  Sluik, 
My  nuxt  Uesirc  is,  void  of  can-  iimi  Htriie, 
Tu  leud  a  eoft,  Kccuro,  hiplohous  lilc.                 Dri/rlrn. 
Some  mute  inglonous  Milton  here  may  rost.         (limj. 

2.  Shameful ;  disgraceful ;  ignominious ;  as,  inglorious 
flight,  defeat,  etc. 

In'jloriiiun  sta-Iter  in  tin  uHcii  luml.  J.  rfiili/n'. 

In-glO'rl-OUS-ly,  */■/'■.  In  ;iii  inglMrii.ii.-i  manner;  di.s- 
]ioiiur:il»ly  ;  wJtli  Mliume  ;  ignoiuinitiii-'ily  ;  ubsciirely. 

In-glo'rl-OUa-ness,  n.     Thn  ^tatl'  nl  being  inKl'>ii""iM. 

In-gLur  (Tn-glut'),J'.  t.     To  glut.     LA'.]  Asc/uim. 

In-glu'yl-aUTn-glu'vT-«l),  *(.  {Zo'6l.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ingluvies  or  crop  of  birds. 

II  In-glu'vl-es  (Tn-glu'vl-ez),  n.  [L.]  {Anat.)  The 
crop,  or  craw,  nf  birds. 

In-glu'vl-OUS  (-lis),  a.    Gluttonous.     I0bs.'\    Blount. 

In'-gO  Ing  (-go'Tng),  n.  The  act  of  going  in  ;  entrance. 

In'-gO'lng,  a.  Going  in;  entering,  as  upon  an  office 
or  a  piisHL'Shiun  ;  as,  an  in-going  tenant. 

In-gorge'  (Tn-gorj'),  v.'t.  &  i.     See  Enoorge.    MiHon. 

In'gOt  (Tn'g5t),  n.  [I'rob.  from  AS.  in  in  +  gfotan 
to  pour  :  tf.  F.  lingol,  LL.  lingntus  a  mass  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, extended  in  the  maimer  of  a  tongue,  and  G.  ein- 
giiss,  LG.  &  OK.  ingot  ingot,  a  mold  for  casting  metals 
in.   Se(!  J'ouND  to  cast,  and  cf.  Linqet,  Linoot,  Ndqokt.] 

1.  That  in  which  metal  is  cast ;  a  mold.     [0&*.] 

And  Irum  the  fire  he  took  up  hia  mutter 

And  in  the  imjut  put  it  with  niL-rry  cheer.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  bar  or  wedge  of  steel,  gold,  or  other  malleable 
metal,  cast  in  a  mold  ;  a  mass  of  unwrought  cast  metal. 

Wrought  ingots  from  liesonrii's  mine.     Sir  \V.  Jonts. 

Ingot  mold,  a  box  or  mold  in  whicli  ingots  are  cast.  — 
Ingot  Iron.    See  Decarboniztxl  steel,  under  Decarbonize. 

In-grace'  (Tn-gras'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -j-  graceS^  To 
ingratiate.     [Oi.v.]  G.  Fletcher. 

In-gra'clOUS  (Tn-graMms),  a.  [Pref.  ?n- not -[- *y/-rt- 
ciotis.'\     Ungracious ;  unkind.     [Ohs.']  Holland. 

In-gra«'(Tn-graf'),  V.  t.     See  Ingraft.     iObs.^ 

In-graft'  (In-graff),  r.  t.  [imu.  &  p.  p.  Ingrafted; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Ingrafting.]     [Written  also  engm/t.] 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  in 
another  for  propagation  ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  peach  scion  on 
a  plum  tree  ;  figuratively,  to  insert  or  introduce  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  part  of  something. 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock.  Dnjdtn. 

A  custom  .  .  .  ingrofted  into  i\\e  monurchy  of  Rome.    Burke. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  grafting ;  to  furnish 
■with  grafts  or  scions ;  to  graft ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  tree. 

In-graft'er  (-Sr),  m.     A  person  wlio  ingrafts. 

In-gratt'ment  (-ment),  n.    1.  The  act  of  ingrafting. 

2.  Tlie  tiling  ingrafted  ;  a  scion. 

In'graln''  (tn'gran/ ;  277),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  grain 
kermes.  See  Engrain,  Grain.]  1.  Dyed  with  grain,  or 
kermes.     [06*.] 

2.  Dyed  before  manufacture,  —  said  of  the  material  of  a 
textile  fabric ;  hence,  in  general,  thorouglily  inwrought ; 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  substance. 

Ingrain  carpet,  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet.  —  Triple  in- 
grain carpet,  a  three-ply  carpet. 

In'graln',  n.     An  ingrain  fabric,  as  a  carpet. 

In'graln'  (.Tn'grau'  or  Tn-gran'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Ingrained  (-grand'  or  -grand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inqrain- 
INO.]  [Written  also  engrain.~\  1.  To  dye  with  or  in 
grain  or  kermes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

3.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  or  into  the  men- 
tal or  moral  constitution  of ;  to  stain ;  to  saturate ;  to 
imbue  ;  to  infix  deeply. 

Our  fields  ingrainvtl  with  blood.  Dnnhl. 

Cruelty  and  jealousy  seem  to  be  ingrained  in  a  man  who  has 
these  vices  at  all.  Helps. 

In-grap'ple  (tn-grSp'p'l),  r.  t.  Sc  i.  To  seize,  to 
clutiMi;  toKr;M>I'Ie.     [06,^.]  Dravton. 

in'grate'  (in'grat';  'J77),  a.  [L.  inqratus.  See  In- 
grateful.]     Ingrateful.     [Obs.  or  Poetic}  Bacon. 

In'grate',  n.     An  ungrateful  person.  Milton. 

In-grate'Iul  (Tn-grat'ful),  a.     [L.  ingratxis  ingrateful 
<pref.   m-  not  -f  gratus  beloved,  dear,  grateful)  -j-  -fid  : 
cf.  F.  i7igrat.     See  Grateful.]     1.  Ungrateful ;  thank- 
less ;  unappreciative.  Milton.- 
He  proved  extremely  false  and  ingratH'id  to  me.  AUerbiinj. 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense ;  distasteful;  offensive. 

Ho  Rives  ...  nil  ingrateful  food.  Mdton. 

—  In-grate'fuMy,  adv.  —  In-grate'lul-nesa,  n. 

In'grate'ly  (m'grat'ly),  ndv.     Ungratefully.      [Obs.^ 

In-gra'U-ate  (In-gra'shT-at),  v.  L     Ump.  .i  p.  p.  In- 

oratiated  (-a'tSU);  ;>.  ;ir.  &  rb.  n.  Ingratiating  (-a'- 

ting)J     [Pref.  tTi- m  4- L.  gratia   favor.     See   Grace.] 

1.  To  mtroduce  or  commend  to  the  favor  of  another  ; 
to  bring  nito  favor ;  to  insinnate  ;  —  used  reflexively,  and 
followed  by  with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is  sought. 

Lysiniachus  .  .  .  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip  and 
^•^P"P'l-  Budgdl. 

2.  To  recommend  ;  to  render  easy  or  agreeable  ; fol- 
lowed by  to.     \_Obs.-\                                       Dr.  J.  Scott. 

"What  ditliculty  would  it  [the  love  of  Chriat]  not  ingratiate  to 
■«sj  Hammond. 

In-gra'ti-ate,  1'.  ?.  To  gain  favor,  [i?.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-grat'l-tQde  (Tn-grat'I-tud),  ?*.     [F.  ingratUude,  L. 

•ingratitudo.    See  Isoratb.]    Want  of  gratitude ;  insen- 
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sibility  to,  forgetfulness  of,  or  ill  return  for^  kindness  or 
favors  received  ;  unthankfulneHB ;  ungratefulneMM. 

IngrafitiKh;  thou  niurblL'.|i(;nrlcd  li.-nd.  .SV.aA". 

Jn-jratitnile  m  uljhorrcd  both  by  God  mid  man.  L' F.otrungf. 

In-grave' (Tn-grav'),  n /.   To  engrave.   [/?.]   "WIiohc 

gleaming  rind  ingrav''n.''''  Tennyson. 

In-grave',  w  t,    [Pref.  in-  in  -j~  grave.  Cf.  Esobave.] 

To  bury.      \Ohs.'\  Jlegwood. 

In-grav'i-date  (tn-grav'T-dat),  v.  t.    [L.  ingraridalus, 

p.  p.  of  infir-n-uinre  U>  impregnate.  8eo  Iwt  In-,  and 
GRAVlhATKO.J     To  impregnate.      [Ot.«.]  Fuller. 

In-gravl-da'tlon  (-<lii'shun),  «.  Tho  state  of  being 
pregnant  or  impregnated.     \_()bs.'\ 

In-great'  (Tn-graf),  r.  t.  To  make  great ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  magnify.     [O^.?.]  Fotkerby. 

In-gre'dl-ence  (In-grEMr-pns),  (  n.  [See  Ingredient.} 

In-gre'dl-en-cy  (-dl-fii-s^-),  )  1.  Entrance ;  in- 
gr.-ss.     [o/>.s.J  Sir  M.  Hate. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  an  ingredient  or  com- 
ponent part.  Boyle. 

In-gre'dl-ent  (Tn-gre'dT-*?nt),  n.  [F.  ingredient,  L. 
ingrediens,  -entis,  entering  into,  p.  pr.  of  ingredi,  p.  p. 
ingressus,  to  go  into,  to  enter;  pref.  in-  '\\\-\-  gradi  to 
walk,  go.  See  Grade.]  That  which  enters  into  a  com- 
pound, or  is  a  component  part  of  any  combination  or 
mixture  ;  an  element ;  a  constituent. 

Hy  way  of  aualyhia  wc  may  proceed  Iroiu  compounds  to  in- 

gredi^jitts.  Sir  J.  ycnion. 

Water  is  the  cliief  ingredient  in  all  tiie  animal  IIuhIh  nnd  sol- 

iJ«-  Arbutlinot. 

In-gre'dl-ent,  «■/.  Entering  as,  or  forming,  an  ingre- 
dient or  compuiient  part. 

Acts  where  no  fin  is  ingredient.         Jer.  Toi/lur. 

In'gress  (Tn'gres),  n.  [L.  ingres.ms,  fr.  ingredi.  See 
Ingredient.]  1.  The  act  of  entering;  entrance  ;  as,  the 
ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance  or  access  ;  means  of 
entering;  as,  all  ingress  was  proliibited. 

3.  (Asfron.)  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  shadow 
<.if  th«  earth  in  etlipses,  the  sun's  entrance  into  a  sign,  etc. 

In-gress'  (Tn-grSs'),  v.  i.     To  go  in  ;  to  enter,     [i?.] 

In-gres'slon  (tn-grSsh'iin),  n.  [L.  ingressio :  cf.  F. 
ingression.~\     Act  of  entering  ;  entrance.    Sir  JC.  Digby. 

In-grleve'  (Tn-grev'),  v,  t.  To  render  more  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate.     {_Obs.']_  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In-groove'  (lu-groov'),  v.  t.  To  groove  iu  ;  to  join  in 
or  with  a  groove.  Tennyson. 

In-gross'  (Tn-gros'),  r.  t.     See  Engross. 

In'grow'ing  (Tn'gio'Tng),  a.  Growing  or  appearing 
to  grow  into  some  other  substance. 

Ingrowing  nail,  one  whose  edges  are  becoming  imbedded 
in  the  adjacent  flesh. 

In'growth'  (Tn'groth'),  n.  A  growth  or  development 
iii"!ird.  J,  LeConte. 

II  In'guen  (Tn'gwSu),  w.  llj.inguen,inguinis.'\  (Anat.) 
The  groin. 

In-gullt'y  (Tn-gTlt^),  ff.  Not  guilty.  [Oij.]  Bp.Hall. 

In'gUi-nal  (In'gwi-nal),  a.  [L.  ingninalis,  fr.  inguen, 
inguinis,  the  groin  :  cf.  F.  inguinal.}  {Anat.  &  Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  inguen  or  groin; 
as,  an  inguinal  canal  or  ligament ;  inguinal  hernia. 

Inguinal  ring.    See  Abdominal  ring,  under  Abdominal. 

In-gult'  (Tn-gulf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  j^.  p.  Ingulfed 
(-gulff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingulfing.]  [Cf.  Engulf.] 
[Written  also  engulf.']  To  swallow  up  or  overwhelm  in, 
or  as  in,  a  gulf  ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf.     See  Engulf. 

A  river  large  .  .  . 
PriFsed  nndcrueath  iiignU'eit.  Milton. 

In-gulf'ment  (-m/'nt),  71.  The  act  of  ingulfing,  or  the 
state  of  being  inuiilfed. 

In-gur'gl-tate  (In-gflr'jT-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  ingurgitatus, 
p.  p.  of  i?igurgitnre  to  pour  in  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  gorges 
whirlpool,  gulf.]  1.  To  swallow,  devour,  or  drink  greed- 
ily or  in  large  quantity  ;  to  guzzle.  Cleveland. 

2.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  gidf.  Fothcrb'/. 

In-gur'gl-tate,  '■.  i.    To  guzzle ;  to  swill.        Burton. 

In-gur'gi-ta'tion  (-ta'shQn),7i.  [L.  ingurgitatio:  cf. 
F.  ingurgitation.}  Tlie  act  of  swallowiiig  greedily  or 
immoderately  ;  that  which  is  so  swallowed.    E.  JJarwin. 

He  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses  with  a  large  draught  and 
ingurgitation  ul  wine.  Bacon. 

In-gust'a-ble  (Tn-gusfa-hM),  a.  [L.  ingustabiUs.  See 
GrsTABLE.l     Tasteless;  insipid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-hab'Ue  (In-hSb'Tl),  a.  [L.  inhabills:  cf.  F.  in- 
hubile.     See  In-  not,  an<l    Habile,  and  cf.    Unable.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unfit ;  not  convenient ;  inappro- 
priate;  imsuitable;  as,  m//r/6?7e  matter.     lObs.} 

2.  Unskilled  ;  unready  ;  awkward  ;  incompetent ;  un- 
qualified ;  —  said  of  persons.     [Obs.]     See  Unable. 

In'ha-l)ll'l-ty  (Tn'ha-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhabilete, 
inbahili/r.  S--t- Inability.]  Unsuitableness ;  unaptness; 
uiifitnt's^  :   iniliilitv.      [Obs.']  Btirrow. 

In-hab'it  (In-biSb'Tt).  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Inhabited  ; 
;».  }>r.  S:  rb.  n.  Inhabiting.]  [OE.  enhabtten,  OF.  en- 
/labifer,  L.  inhabita}-e  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  habitare  to  dwell. 
See  Habit.]  To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy,  a.s  a  place  of 
settled  residence ;  as,  wild  beasts  inhabit  the  forest ; 
men  inhabit  cities  and  houses. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhahitttli  eternity.  Is.  Ivii.  15. 
O,  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ?  Moore. 

In-hab'lt,  V.  i.     To  have  residence  in  a  place  ;    to 
dwell;  to  live;  to  abide.     [.-Irc^afc  or  Poe^/c]         Shak. 
They  say  wild  heasts  inhaJnt  here.  M'alhr. 

In-hab'lt-a-ble  C-^b'l),^.  [L.  inhabit abm.^.  See  In- 
habit.]    Capable  of  being  inhabited  ;  habitable. 

Systems  of  ni/ui'-iVi/Z./p  planets.  Lorlp. 

In-hab'lt-a-We,  a.  [L.  inhabitabili.^:  cf.  F.  inhabi- 
table. See  In- not,  and  Habitable.]  Not  habitable  ;  not 
suitable  to  be  inhabited.     [Obs.} 

The  frozen  rirli:es  of  the  Alps 

Or  other  ground  inJiahitable.  Shak. 
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In-hab'lt-ance  (Tn-hiib'ii-rnihj,  1  /(.    1.  The  net  of  If> 

In  hab'it  an-cy  (-f/n-.-5 ),  (      habiting,    or    the 

state  iif  iyciiig  inhabited  ;  tlio  condition  of  an  iulutUtaut; 
residence  j  occupancy, 

Kuins  yet  reBtirig  in  the  wild  moor»  ttillfy  a  former  inhabit' 
'""■''•  Cartw. 

2.  (Law)  The  state  of  having  legal  right  to  claim  tlie 
privileges  of  a  recognized  inliabitant ;  especially,  the 
right  to  support  in  case  of  poverty,  acquired  byreuidenco 
ni  a  tnwii ;  lialiitancy. 

In-hab'lt-ant  {■out),  n.  [L.  inhabitans,  -ands,  p.  pr. 
of  inhahdarr.}  \.  One  who  dwelbt  or  resides  itemia- 
nently  in  a  place, :»»  diftingnihlu'd  from  atranmentlodger 
or  visitor;  as,  an  inhabitant  of  a  Jiouse,  a  town,  a  city, 
county,  or  state.  *'Vta\\  inhabitants  oi  enrih.^*  Couper. 

In  this  plaec.  they  rcixirt  tliatUiey  buw  inhabitants  which  wcru 
very  fair  and  fat  people.  ,p,^,.  j/^(. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  lias  a  legal  settlement  iu  a  town, 

city,  or  ]jarij,li  ;  a  pr-rmanent  resident. 

In-hab'1-tate  (I-tat),  v.  t.     To  inhabit.     [Oft*.] 
In-hab'l-ta'tlon    (rn-hSyr-ta'Mhiin),  n.      [L.  inhahi- 

tatio  a  dwelling.]     1.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or  the  state 

of  being  inhabited  ;  indwelling. 

The  xnhtibitntion  of  the  Holy  Gho-t,    P.p.  rmrsun. 

2.  Abode;  i)lacc  of  dwelling;  residence.  [Obs.}  Milton, 

3.  Population;  inhabitants.     [Obs.}     Sir  T.  Broune. 
The  br;^innn)g  of  iiutions  and  of  the  world's  inlin'ritation. 

Sir  ii'.  lialeigh. 

In-hab'It-a-tlve-ness  (Tn-liabTt-5-tTv-n5H),7i.  {Phre- 
nol.)  A  tendency  or  propensity  to  permanent  residence 
in  a  place  or  abode  ;  love  of  home  and  country. 

In-hab'lt-ed,  a.     Uninhabited.     [O/js.}        Brnthwait. 

In-hab'lt-er  (-er),  n.     An  inhabitant.     [J?.]   Derhara. 

In  hab'It-Ive-ness  (-Tv.u5k),  n.  {PhrenoC.)  See  In- 
habit ativeness. 

Wliiit  tli.>  ph^eIlologi^ts  call  inhabiftrcnetf.       Lnudt. 

In-hab'lt-ress  (-rSs),  n.     A  female  iidiabitant.     [R.} 

In-hal'ant  (In-hal'ant),  a.  [Cf,  F.  inhalant.}  Inhai- 
ing  ;  used  for  inhaling, 

In-hal'ant  (Tn-baP'/nt),  n.  An  apparatus  also  called 
an  inhaler  (wliicli  see) ;  that  which  i.-i  to  be  inhaled. 

In'^ha-la'tlon  (Tu'lia-la'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhalation.} 
The  act  of  inbalijig;  also,  that  which  is  inhaled. 

In-hale'  (Tn-hal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Inhaled (-hald') ; 
p.  pr.  &:  rb.  n.  Inhaliso.]  [L.  inhalare  to  breathe 
upon;  pref.  in- in -]^  halare  to  breathe:  cf.  F.  inhaler. 
Cf.  Exhale.]  To  breathe  or  draw  into  the  lungs ;  to  in- 
spire ;  as,  to  inhale  air ;  —  opposed  to  exhale. 

Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inliale  the  fresh  breeze  of  tho 
evening.  Arhuthnot. 

In-hal'ent  (-bal'ent),  a.  Used  for  inhaling ;  as,  the 
inhalent  end  of  a  duct.  Dana. 

In-hal'er  (-er),  71.     1.  One  who  inhales. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  inhaling  any  vapor  or  volatile  sub- 
stance, as  ether  or  chloroform,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

3.  A  contrivance  to  filter,  as  air,  in  order  to  protect 
the  lungs  from  inhaling  damp  or  cold  air,  noxious  gasea, 
dust,  etc.  ;  also,  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  divers. 

In-hance'  (Tn-Iians'),  v.  t.    See  Enhance. 

In''har-mon'ic  (Tn'liar-m5n'Tk),  |  a.     Not  harmonic; 

In'har-mon'lc-al  (-T-kal),  j    inharmonious ;  dis- 

cordant; dis.sonant. 

In'har-mo'ni-OUS  (-mo'nT-Qs),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -h 
harmoniou.'j :  cf.  F.  inharmonieur.}  1.  Not  harmonious  ; 
unmusical ;  discordant ;  dissonant. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh.     Cowper. 

2.  Conflicting;  jarring;  not  in  harmony. 

In/har-mo'nl-ous-ly,  adv.    Without  harmony. 

In^har-mo'nl-OUS-ness.  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
harmonious ;  w  ant  of  bannony  ;  discord. 

The  i'diannonionsnfss n(  averse.  A.  Turner. 

In-har'mo-ny  (Tn-har'mo-nJ),  n.     Want  of  hamiony. 

In'hauP  (Tn'ltal'),  In'hatU'er  (Tu'lmPer),  n.  {Kant.) 
A  rope  used  to  draw  in  the  jib  boom,  or  flying  jib  boom. 

In-hearse'  (Tn-hers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhearsed 
(-hersf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  li-HZAESixa.]  To  put  in,  or  as 
in,  a  hearse  or  coffin.  Shak. 

In-here'  (Tn-her'),  V,  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhered 
(-herd');  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Inhebino.]  [L.  inhaerere  ; 
pref.  i?}-  iu  -j-  haerere  to  stick,  hang.  See  Hesitate.] 
To  be  inherent;  tostick(i7?) ;  to  be  fixed  or  permanently 
incorporated  with  something ;  to  cleave  (to) ;  to  belong, 
as  attributes  or  qualities. 

They  do  but  inhere  in  the  subject  that  supports  them.    Digbif. 

In-her'ence  (-her'ens),  |  n.     [Cf,  F.  inherence.}    The 

In-her'en-cy  (-eu-sy),  t  state  of  inhering;  perma- 
nent existence  in  something  ;  iunateuess ;  inseparable  and 
essential  connection.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-her'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  inhaerens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  inhaerere :  cf.  F.  inherent.  See  Inheee.]  Perma- 
nently existing  in  something  ;  insepar.ibly  attached  or 
connected  ;  naturally  pertaining  to  ;  innate  ;  inalienable  ; 
as,  polarity  is  an  inherent  qualitj-  of  the  magnet ;  the  in- 
herent  right  of  men  to  life,  liberty, and  protection.  "A 
most  inherent  baseness."  S?iak. 

The  sore  disease  which  seems  inherent  in  civilization.    Southe;/. 
Syn.  — Innate;  inborn;  native^  natural;  inbred;  in- 
wrought; inseparable;  essential;  indispensable. 
In-her'ent-ly,  adv.    By  inherence ;  inseparably. 
MaltLT  hath  inherent f'j  and  essentially  such  an  interna!  en- 
ergy. Lenth-'j. 

In-her'lt  (Tn-h^rTt),  r,  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Inherited  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ikheriting.]  [OE.  enheriten  to  inherit, 
to  give  a  heritage  to,  OF.  enheriter  to  appoint  as  an 
heir,  L.  inhereditare  ;  pref.  in- hi -\- hereditare  to  in- 
herit, fr,  heres  heir.  See  Heir.]  1.  {Law)  To  take  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor ;  to  take  by  inheritance  ;  to 
take  as  heir  on  the  death  of  an  ancestor  or  other  person 
to  whose  estate  one  succeeds ;  to  receive  as  a  right  or 
title  descendible  by  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease ; 
as,  the  heir  inheriis  the  land  or  real  estate  of  his  father  ; 
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INHERIT 

the  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman  iyiherits  his  father's  title  ;  | 
the  eldest  son  of  a  king  inherits  the  crown.  ' 

2.  To  receive  or  take  by  birth  ;  to  have  by  nature  ;  to  ^ 
derive  or  acquire  from  ancestors,  as  mental  or  physical  ] 
qualities;  as,  be  in/ie/-its  a  strong  coustitutiou,  a  tend- 
ency to  disease,  etc. 

Prince  Harry  is  valinnt :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
iW<cn7  of  his  lather  he  hath  .  .  .  muuured  .  .  .  with  guod  store 
of  fertile  sherris.  b/iaC. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of  ;  to  possess  ;  to  own  ;  to 
enjoy  as  a  possession. 

But  the  meek  shall  itifterit  the  earth.    Ps.  ixxvii.  11. 
To  burv  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  uuver  alter  to  inhtrit  it.  ^Aat. 

4.  To  put  in  possession  of.     [i?-]  Snatc. 
In-her'lt  t.in-her'it),  V.  i.     To  take  or  hold  a  posses- 
sion, property,  estate,  or  rights  by  inheritance. 

Thou  Shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house.    JtuSg-  xi-  2. 

In-her  it-a-bUl-ty  (-a-btinr-ty),  "-  The  quality  of 
being  inlieritable  or  descendible  to  heirs.  Jejierson. 

In-herlt-a-We  (Tn-her'It-a-b-l),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  inherited  ;  transmissible  or  descendible  ;  as,  an  in- 
heritable estate  or  title.  Blackstone. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  ; 
as,  iyiheritahle  qualities  or  iuftrmities. 

3.  [Cf  OF.  enheritable,  inheritable.']  Capable  of  tak- 
ing by  inheritance,  or  of  receiving  by  descent ;  capable 
of  succeeding  to,  as  an  heir. 

Bv  attainder  ...  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted  is  so  cor- 
rui>"t<.d  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inlieritable.  r.lackstone. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  is  also  alone  iiifieritnhleto  the 
orown  on  failure  of  issue  male.  Jjlackstone. 

Inheritable  blood,  blood  or  relationsliip  by  wliich  a  per- 
son becomes  (xualifted  to  be  an  heir,  or  to  transmit  posses- 
sions by  inheritance. 

In-her'It-a-bly,  cdv.     By  inheritance.  Sherwood. 

In-her'lt-ance    (-ans),    n.       [Cf.    OF.    enheritance.'] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting ;  as,  tlie  inhrritance  of 
an  estate  ;  the  inheritance  of  mental  or  physical  qualities. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  inherited  ;  that  which  is 
derived  by  an  heir  from  an  ancestor  or  other  person  ;  a 
heritage ;  a  possession  which  passes  by  descent. 

"When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 

Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Shak. 

3.  A  permanent  or  valuable  possession  or  blessing,  esp. 
one  received  by  gift  or  without  purchase  ;  a  benefaction. 

To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.  1  ^'f ^  i.  4. 

4.  Possession ;  ownership  ;  acquisition.  "  The  inherit- 
ance of  their  loves."  Shak. 

To  vou  th"  inheritance  belongs  hv  right 

Of  brother'3  praise  ;  to  you  eke    longs  Ins  love.    Spenser. 

5.  (Biol.)  Transmission  and  reception  by  animal  or 
plant  generation. 

6.  (Lair)  A  perpetual  or  continuing  right  which  a 
man  and  his  heirs  have  to  an  estate  ;  an  estate  which  a 
man  has  by  descent  as  heir  to  another,  or  which  he  may 
transmit  to  another  as  his  heir ;  an  estate  derived  from 
an  ancestor  to  an  heir  in  course  of  law.  Blackstone. 

C^^^  The  word  inheritance  (used  simply)  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  title  to  land  and  tenements  by  descent. 

Mozleij  &■  W. 

Men  are  not  proprietors  of  what  they  have,  merely  for  them- 
eelves  ;  their  children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it  which  comes  to 
be  wholly  theirs  when  death  has  put  an  end  to  their  parents'  use 
of  it  ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance.  Locke. 

In-lier'lt-or  (-er),  n.     One  who  inherits ;  an  Iieir. 

Born  uih'r'toi-.-'  of  tlie  dignity.  Milton. 

In-her'U-reS3  (-rSs),  n.     An  heiress.  Milnian. 

In-her'lt-rlx  (-riks),  n.     Same  as  Inheritress.   Shak. 

In-herse'  (in-hers'),  r.  t.     lObs.']    See  Inhearse. 

In-he'slon  (Tu-he'zhun),  n.  [L.  inhaesio.  See  In- 
here.] The  state  of  existuig,  or  being  inherent,  in  some- 
thhig  ;  inherence.  A.  Baxter. 

Constant  inhv^ion  and  habitual  abode.  .'youth. 

In^hl-a'tlon  (Tn/ht-a'shSn),  71.  [L.  inhiatio,  fr.  i7ihi- 
are  to  gape  ;  pref.  in-  in  -J-  hiare  to  gape.]  A  gapmg 
after;  eager  desire  ;  craving.     [/?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-hlb'lt  (Tn-hTb'Tt),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhibited  ; 
p.  pr.  A:  vh.  n.  Inhibiting.]  [L.  inhibitus,  p.  p.  of  iiihi- 
bere  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  habere  to  have,  hold.     See  Habit.] 

1.  To  check  ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder. 
Their  motions  also  are  excited  or  inhibited  .  . 

without  them. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  interdict. 
All  men  were  itifnbited,  hy  proclamation,  at  tlic  dissolution, 

BO  much  as  to  mention  a  i'ofUament.  Chirendon. 

Kurial  may  not  be  iiduhid  d  or  denied  to  any  one.    Ayliffe. 

Zn'hl-bl'tioil  (Tn'hT-bTsh'fln),  n.    [L.  inhibitio:  cf.  F. 

inhibition.]     1.    The    act  of  inhibiting,  or  the  state  of 

being  inhibited;  restraint;  prohibitiou;  embargo. 

2.  (Physiol.)  A  stopping  or  checking  of  an  already 
present  action  ;  a  restraining  of  the  function  of  an  organ, 
or  an  agent,  as  a  digestive  tluid  or  ferment,  etc.  ;  as,  the 
inhibition  of  tlie  rchiiiratory  center  by  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve  ;  the  inhibition  of  reflexes,  etc. 

3.  {Law)  A  writ  from  a  higher  coui-t  forbidding  an 
inferior  juagc  from  further  proceedings  in  a  cause  before 
him;  ewp.,  a  wTit  issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
court  to  an  inferior  one,  on  appeal.  Cowell. 

In-blb'1-tor  (Tn-hTbT-t5r),  n.  [NL.]  That  wliich 
causes  inhibitory  action  ;  esp.,  an  inhibitory  nerve. 

In-hlb'l-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  [LL.  inhibitorius :  ci.  T. 
iuhibitoire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or  producing,  inhibi- 
tion; consisting  in  inhibition;  tending  or  serving  to  in- 
liibit ;  prohibitory ;  as,  the  inhibitor;/  action  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  on  the  respiratory  center. 

I  woidd  not  have  you  conoldcr  thc«c  criticiamB  ai  irdtitiitort/. 

J,nn'h. 
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Inhibitory  nerves  tPhyitioL),  thoiw*  nerves  which  mod- 
ify, inhibit,  or  supprcBS  a  motor  or  secretory  act  already 
in  progn-Ktt. 

In-hlb'l-to-ry-mo'tor   (-mS'tEr),   a.     {Physiol.)   A 


term  applied  to  certain  nerve  centers  which  govern  or  \ 
restrain  subsidiary  centers,  from  which  motor  impres- 
sions issue.  McKeiidriek. 

In-hive'  (in-hiv'1.  r.  I.     To  place  in  a  hive  ;  to  liive. 

In-hOld'  ( Tu-hold'),  r.  f.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Inheld  (-hSld') ; 
p.  }>r.  \.  rb.  n.  INHOLDING.]  To  have  inherent;  to  con- 
tain in  itself  ;  to  possess.      [06a-.]  Sir  11'.  Rakigh. 

In-hold'er,  ».     An  inhabitant.     [Ois.]  Spenser, 

In-hOOp'  tiu-hobp'  or  -hoop')i  i'-  '■  To  inclose  in  a 
hoop,  or  as  in  a  hoop.     [/.'.]  Shak. 

In-hOS'pl-ta-ble  l,in-hos'pT-ta-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\- hospitable :  cf.  L.  in  hospital  is.]  1.  Not  hospitable; 
not  disposed  to  show  liospitality  to  strangers  or  guests  ; 
as,  an  inhospitable  person  or  people. 

Have  vou  no  touch  cf  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand'starved  ut  vuur  in/iospitublt  door  ?       Coic/>er. 

2.  Affording  no  shelter  or  sustenance  ;  barren  ;  desert ; 
bleak;  cheerless;  wild.  ^^  Inhospitable  \\a.stes."  Blair. 
—  In-hos'pi-ta-ble-ness.  w.  —  In-hos'pi-ta-bly,  adv. 

In-hOS'pl-tal'i-ty  l-tari-tv),  n.  [L.  mhospitahtas: 
cf.  F.  ii>h'<s]>it<il,lf..  See  In-  iiot,  and  Hospitality.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inliospitable  ;  jnliospitableness ; 
lack  of  hospitality.  Pp-  ^^"11. 

In-hn'man  (Tn-hu'm«n),  a.  [L.  inhmnauus:  cf.  F. 
inhiunain.  See  In- not,  and  Huma,\.]  1.  Destitute  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belong  to  a  human  be- 
ing ;  cruel;  barbarous;  savage;  unfeeling;  as,  an  i7i/(ii- 
man  person  or  people. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by,  or  attended  with,  cruelty  ;  as,  an 
inhuman  act  or  punishment. 

Syn.  — Cruel:  unfeeling:  pitiless;  merciless;  savage; 
barbarous  ;  brutal ;  ferocious  ;  rutliless  ;  fiendish. 

In'hu-manl-ty  (Tn'liij-niilu'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Inhumani- 
ties (-tlz).  [L.  inhumanitas:  cf.  F.  ijifinnumite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman ;  cruelty  ;  barbarity. 

Man's  ijihinnaniti/  to  man 

>Iakts  countless  thousands  mourn.  Jittnis. 

In-hu'man-ly  (In-lrn'mnn-lJ),  adv.  In  an  inhuman 
manner  ;  cruelly  ;  barbarously. 

In-hu'mate  (in-hu'mat),  v.  t.  [L.  inhuniatusy  p.  p. 
of  inhnmare  to  inhume  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f  humare  to  cover 
with  earth.  See  Hcmatios,  and  cf.  Inhume.]  To  in- 
hume ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter.  Hedge. 

In  hU-ma'tion  (Tn^lm-ma'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhnma- 
tion.]     1.  The  act  of  inhuming  or  burying ;  interment. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  The  act  of  burying  vessels  in  warm 
earth  in  order  to  expose  their  contents  to  a  steady  mod- 
erate heat ;  the  state  of  being  thus  exposed. 

3.  (Mrti.)  Arenation. 
In-hume'  (Tn-bum'),  r.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Inhumed 

(-humd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  INHUMING.]  [Cf.  F.  inhmner. 
See  Inhumate.]  1.  To  deposit,  as  a  dead  body,  in  the 
earth ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter. 

Weepini;  thev  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  slain. 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  Pope. 

2.  To  bury  or  place  in  warm  earth  for  chemical  or 
medicinal  purposes, 

II  In'l-a  (Tn'i-a),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  South  American  fresh- 
water dolphin  {Inia  Boliviensis).  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  has  a  hairy  snout. 

Inl-al  (inT-fll).  a.     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  inion. 

In'lm-ag'i-na-ble  (in''iui-aj'i-ua-b'l),  a.  Unimagina- 
ble ;  inconceivable.     [B.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

In-im'i-cal  (tn-im'T-kal ;  277),  (7.  [L.  ininiicalis.fr. 
iiiiinirns  unfriendly,  liostile  ;  pref.  in-  not  +  amicus 
friendly.  See  Amity.]  1.  Having  the  disposition  or 
temper  of  an  enemy  ;  unfriendly  ;  unfavorable  ;  —  chiefly 
applied  to  2'i'ifate^  as  hostile  is  to  public,  enmity. 

2.  Opposed  in  tendency,  influence,  or  effects ;  antag- 
onistic ;  inconsistent ;  incompatible  ;  adverse  ;  repugnant. 

We  are  at  wnr  with  a  system,  which,  by  its  essence,  is  inimical 
to  all  other  govorunieuts'  JSurke. 

In-im'1-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'T-tJ),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
benig  inimical  or  hostile  ;  hostility  ;  unfriendliness.    [P.] 

In-im'i-cal-ly  (-k^/l-ly),  adv.     In  an  inimical  manner. 

In-im'1-ci'tiOUS  (-sTsh'us),  «.  [L.  iniwiritia  enmity. 
See  Inimical.]     Inimical;  unfriendly.     [A'.]         Sterne. 

In-iml-cous  (Tn-Tni't-kus),  a.  [L.  inimicus.]  Inim- 
ical ;  luiitlul.     iObs.]  Evel'jn- 

In-im  i-ta-bil'i-ty  (-ta-btlT-tJ),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  bt'iug  iuimitabh-;  iiiiuiit;ibleness.  XoiTis. 

In-lm'i-ta-ble  tTn-Tui'T-ta-b"l),  r.  [L.  inimitabilis: 
cf.  F.  inimitable.  See  In-  not,  and  Imitable.]  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  imitated,  coiiied,*r  counterfeited  ;  beyond 
imitation  ;  surpassingly  excellent ;  matchless ;  uuiivalcd  ; 
exceptional;  imique  ;  an,  au  inimitable  sty\e  \  ininiitahlr 
eloquence.      *^  In  imitable  force."  iJryden. 

IVrfiiiining  such  inimifnble  fent&.  Coicper. 

—  In-lm'Ita-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-lm'1-ta-bly,  adv. 

Y.  In'l-on  (Tn'T-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ii-ioi-  the  back  of 
the  head.]  {Anat.)  The  external  occipital  protuberance 
of  the  skull. 

In-lq'ul-tous  (Tn-Tk'wT-tSs).  a.  [From  Iniquity.] 
Cbaractcri/,ed  by  iniquity  ;  unjust;  wicked;  us,,  an  iniij- 
tiitous  bargain  ;  an  iniquitous  proceeding. 

DemaKoiines  .  .  .  bril)cd  to  this  iHi7in7oj/.'' uervicc.      Burke. 

Syn.  — Wicked;  wrong;  unjust;  unrighteous;  nefari- 
ous ;  criminal.— Iniquitous,  Wicked,  Nefarious.  Wicked 
is  the  gnicric  tenn.  Jnifiuitons is  stronper,  denoting  a 
viulati.'u  of  the  rights  of  others,  usually  by  framl  or  cir- 
muivrutiou.  Xefarioux  is  still  stronger,  implying  a 
breaf)i  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  iwints  more 
directly  to  the  intrinsir  badncHs  of  the  deed. 

In-lq'ul-tOUS-ly,  odv.  In  an  iniciuitous  manner;  un- 
justly ;  wickedly.  Burke. 

In-lq'ul-ty  (-ty)j  "•  /  ;''■  Iniquities  (-tTz).  [OK.  in- 
iquitep,  F.  inignitct  L.  iniguitas,  inequality,  unlaimcHs, 
injustice.  See  Iniquous.]  1.  Ahnence  of,  or  deviation 
from,  just  dealing;  wont  of  rectitude  or  uprightnexs; 
gross  injustice;  inirighteousness ;  wickedness;  as,  the 
inifjniiy  ol  hrihery;  tho  in/v"''.V  of  an  unjust  judge. 
Till  the  world  from  \\U  perfection  Itll 
Into  ni:  tiltli  Hii.l  foul  iniquity.  Spenser. 


INJECT 

2.  An  iniquitous  act  or  thing  ;  a  deed  of  injustice  or 

unrighteousnt'MK  ;  a  sin  ;  a  crime.  Milton. 

Your  ini'iinfi'S  liuve  faeparated  between  you  and  your  God. 

/.'.  lix.  2. 

3.  A  character  or  personification  in  the  old  English 
inorahties,  or  moral  dramas,  having  the  name  EometimeB 
of  one  vice  and  sometimes  of  another.     See  Vice. 

Acts  nld  hiiqiiity.  and  in  the  fit 

Of  nniiiui;.'  gels  the  opinion  of  a  wit.        P.  Jnnmn. 

Tn-i^qnonfi  (lu-T'kwQs),  a.  [L.  inii/uus  :  pref.  in-  not 
-\-nf:-j'iii.s.  Sft'KyuAX.]  Iiiiquitous.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broune~ 
In-ir'rl-ta-ble  (tn-ir'rl-ta-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
irritable:  cf.  F.  inirritablf'.]  Not  irritable ;  esp.  {Phys- 
iol.), incapable  of  being  stiinulated  to  action,  as  a  mus- 
cle.—In-ir'rl-ta-bUl-ty  (-btl'l-tj),  n. 

In-lr'rl-ta-tive  (-ta-tTv),  «.  Not  accompanied  with 
excitement ;  na,  an  inirritatirc  fever.  E.  Darwin. 

In-lsle'  (in-il'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Enisled.]  To  form  into 
an  island  ;  to  surround.     \Ohs.]  Drayton^ 

In-i'tial  (Tn-Tsh'al),  a.  [L.  inilinlis,  from  initiuni  a 
going  in,  entrance,  beginning,  fr.  inirc  to  go  into,  to  en- 
ter, begin  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  ire  to  go  :  cf.  F.  initial.  See 
Issue,  and  cf.  Commence.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
beginning  ;  marking  the  commencement  ;  incipient  ; 
commencing  ;  as,  the  initial  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

2.  Placed  at  the  beginning;  .standing  at  the  head,  aj 
of  a  list  or  series ;  as,  the  initial  letters  of  a  name. 

In-l'tlal,  n-     The  first  letter  of  a  word  or  a  name. 

In-rtial,  r.  t.  [imjf.  &  p.  p.  Initialed  (-shald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Initialing.]  To  put  an  initial  to  ;  to  mark  with 
an  initial  or  initials.     [/?.] 

In-1'tial-ly,  cdv.  In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner  or 
degree  ;  at  the  beginning.  Barrow. 

In-i'tl-ate  (In-Tsb'T-at).  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Initiated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Initiating  (-a'ting).]  [L.  iiii- 
tiatns,  \i.  p.  of  initiare  to  begin,  fr.  initin^n  beginning. 
See  Initial.]  1.  To  introduce  by  a  first  act ;  to  make  a. 
beginning  with  ;  to  set  afoot ;  to  originate  ;  tocoinmence ; 
to  begin  or  enter  upon. 

How  are  chan2:cs  of  this  Fort  to  be  initiated  f    I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  acquaint  with  the  beginnings  ;  to  instruct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles  ;  to  introduce. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  useful 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  oui- in- 
dustry. I>'-  P.  Jl'ire. 

To  initiate  his  pupil  into  any  part  of  learning,  an  ordinary  t kiU 
in  the  governor  is  enough,  ZocKe. 

3.  To  introduce  into  a  society  or  organization  ;  to  con- 
fer membership  on ;  especially,  to  admit  to  a  secret  order 
with  mysterious  rites  or  ceremonies. 

The  Athenians  believed  that  he  who  was  initiated  and  in- 
structed in  the  mvsleries  would  obtain  celestial  honor  after 
(teatli.  '  £]'•  "  orhurton. 

He  waf,  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one' 
and  twenty.  Spectator.. 

In-i'ti-ate,  r.  i.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 
first  rite  ;  to  take  the  initiative.     [/?.]  Pope. 

In-rtl-ate  (-tt),  a.  [L.  inifiatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Unpriic- 
ticed  ;  untried;  new.  [Obs.]  "The  initiate  fear  that 
wants  hard  use."  Shak, 

2.  Begun  ;  commenced  ;  introduced  to,  or  instructed 
in,  the  rudiments;  newly  admitlfd. 

Ti'  ri-'/  in  ^cii  lice  as  in  bliss. 
Initiate  in  the  K-cn-Is  oi  tlie  skies.  Y.nnifj. 

Initiate  tenajit  by  courtesy  (Law),  said  of  a  husband  who 
becomes  such  in  his  wife's  estate  of  inheritance  by  the> 
birtli  of  a  cluld,  but  whose  estate  is  not  consummated  tilr 
the  death  of  the  wife.  Mozleij  t£-  W. 

In-i'll-ate,  ?'.  One  who  is,  or  is  to  be,  initiated. 
In-1  tl-a'tion  (lU-Tsh-'i-a'shun),  Ji.  [L.  initiatio:  cf- 
F.  initiation.]  1.  The  act  of  initiating,  or  the  process  of 
being  initiated  or  introduced  ;  as,  initiation  into  a  tociety, 
into  business,  literature,  etc.  "  The  initiation  of  conr.sos 
of  events."  Pope, 

2.  Tlic  form  or  ceremony  by  which  a  person  is  intro- 
duced into  any  society ;  mode  of  entrance  into  an  organ- 
ized body  ;  especially,  the  rite  of  admission  into  a  secret 
society  or  order. 

Silence  is  the  first  thing  that  is  taugl 
sacred  nivt^terics. 

In-i'tl-a-tive  (Tn-Tsh'T-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  initiatif.\ 
Serving  to  initiate  ;  inceptive  ;  initiatory  ;  introductory  ; 
preliminary. 

In-1'li-a-tive.Ti.  [Ci.F. initiative.]  1.  An  introductory 
step  or  movement ;  an  act  which  originates  or  begins. 
The  undeveloped  initiatives  of  good  things  to  conic.  /.  J'ut/lnr. 
2.  The  right  or  power  to  introduce  a  new  measure  or 
course  of  action,  as  in  legislation  ;  n-s,  the  initiative  in  re- 
spect to  revenue  bills  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In-1'tl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  ??.     [L.]     One  who  initiates. 
In-l'ti-a-tO-ry  (-A-to-rJ-)*  «•     1-  Suitable  for  an  intro- 
ductitui  or  beginning;   introductory;  prefatory;  ns.  an 
initiatory  stej).  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Tending  <>r  serving  to  initiate ;  introducing  by  in- 
struction, or  by  the  use  and  application  of  symbols  or 
ceremonies;  elementary;  rudimentary. 

Some  initiator//  treutises  in  the  law.  Herbert. 

TwoTHiViafo/'/ ritea  of  the  Bame  gineral  import  can  not  exist 

together.  "  J.M.Mason. 

In-i'ti-a-tO-ry,  n.     An  introductory  act  or  rite.     [P.] 

In-I'tlon  (Tn-T.'5h'rin),  n.     [Cf.  OF.   inition.     See  Ini- 

tial.]     Initiation;  beginning.     [Obx.]   Sir  P.  yannton. 

In-Ject'  (In-jekf),  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Injected  ;  p. 

pr,  vt  rb.  n.  Injecting.]     [L.  injrcfus,  p.  p.  of  inieere, 

injicere,  to  throw  in  ;  pref.  in-  in  -J  jat-cre  to  throw  :  cf. 

F.  injcrter.     Seo  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]    1.  To  throw  in  ; 

to  dart  in;  to  force  in;  as,  to  inject  cold  water  into  u 

condenser;  to  inject  a  medicinal  liiiuid  into  a  cavity  of 

the  body ;  to  inject  morphine  witha  liypodennic  Ryrinp\ 

2.  Fig.  :  To  throw  in  ;  to  offer ;  to  projwse  ;  to  instill. 
Cnesar  ftloo,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injeclcd  the  same  scriipu- 

loiiKdemufH.  Mttton. 

3.  To  cost  or  throw  ;  —  with  on.     [P.] 
And  mound  iniert  on  mound.  Pope.. 


ht  us  at  our  initiatinn  into 
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4.  {Annt.)  To  Hll  (a  vessel,  cavity,  or  tisaue)  with  a 
fluid  or  (itlifi-  avibaliince  ;  as,  to  i>ij<:ct  tlie  blood  vosfiels. 

In-Jec'tlon  (Iii*jek'Mliiiii),  Jt.  IL.  inject > o :  of.  F.  in- 
jrction.]  1.  The  act  of  injeftiiiK  or  throwiiip  in  ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  tlio  forcible  tlirowing  iu  of  a  liquid, 
or  aeriform  body,  by  ineauH  of  a  syriiiKt'i  pump.  '"tc. 

2.  That  which  ia  injected  ;  eHpccially,  a  liquid  modi- 
cine  thrown  into  a  cavity  of  the  body  by  a  syrin^te  or 
pipe  ;  a  clyster  ;  an  enema.  Mai/ne. 

3.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  filling  vcshcIh, 
■cavities,  or  tissues  with  a  flui<l  or  other  substance.  (/')  A 
siJecimen  prepared  by  injection. 

4.  {Steam  Eng.)  {a)'V\\e  act  of  throwing  cold  water 
into  a  condenser  to  produce  a  vacuum,  {b)  The  cold 
water  thrown  into  a  condenser. 

Injection  cock,  ov  Injection  valve  ( Slrnin  Knri.),  tlie  cock 
■or  valve  through  wliicli  oM  wat.T  i-s  adiiiitt.-d  nito  a  con- 
denser. —  Injection  condenser.  Sih;  undi-r  Condknseu.  - 
Injection  pipe,  the  pipe  tlirougli  wliich  <^old  water  is 
tlii-own  into  the  condfuser  of  a  Bteam  GiiKinc. 

In-]ect'or  (Tn-jekt'er),  7i.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
anJBCts. 

2.  {Much.)  A  contrivance  for  forcing?  feed  water  mto 
a  steam  boiler  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam  upon  the 
water.  The  water  is  driven  into  the  boiler  by  the  im- 
pulse of  a  jet  of  the  steam  which  becomes  condensed  as 
aoon  as  it  strikes  the  stream  of  cold  water  it  impels;  — 
also  called  (iiJlnnVs  iiiji'ctor,  from  the  inventor. 

Ill-]el'l7  (Tn-j6iaj-),  /'.  t.     To  place  in  jidly.     [/?.] 

In-]oln'  (Tn-join'),  ''■  '•     [06.?.]     See  Enjoin. 

In-Joint'  (Tn-joinf),  r.  U  [Pref.  in-  in  -\- jointA  To 
join;  to  unite.     [7i'.]  Shttk. 

In-Joint',  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  jom^]  To  disjoint ; 
to  separate.     [O/w.]  Jiullaml. 

In'JU-CUn'di-ty  ^Tn'ju-kiln'dT-ty),  n.  [L.  injucundi- 
tax.  See  In- not,  and  Jocund.]  Unpleasantness;  di-sa- 
greeableness.     [(>/a<.]     _  Cockeram. 

In-Ju'dl-ca-bie  (in-ju'dT-ki-b'l),  a.  Not  cognizable 
by  a  judge.     [0/;,v\]  Bailey. 

In'Ju-di'clal  (In'jfi-dTsh'al),  a.  Not  according  to  tlie 
tforms  of  law  ;  iwA  judicial,     [i?.] 

In'JU-dl'cloUS  (-dish'iis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not+j^- 
dicious:  cf.  F.  injttdicii-ux.]  1.  Not  judicious;  wanting 
iu  sound  judgment;  undiscerning ;  indiscreet;  unwise; 
aa,  an  injudicious  adviaer. 

An  iniiith'cloii!t  biojjraplier  who  undertook  to  be  his  editor  and 
the  protector  of  his  memory.  -1-  Mnrf/ii/. 

2-  Not  according  to  sound  judgment  or  discretion  ; 
unwise  ;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 

Syn,  —  Indiscreet ;  inconsiderate  ;  undiscerning  ;  incau- 
tious ;  unwise  ;  rash  ;  liasty  ;  imprudent. 

In'JU-dl'clous-Iy,  "dr.     In  an  injudicious  mamier. 

In  iU'di'ci0U3-ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  inju- 
dicious; want  ul  .sound  judgment ;  indiscretion.  WhUlock. 

In-Junc'tlon  (in-jiink'shun),  n.  [L.  injuiictio,  fr.  m- 
Jungcre,  iiijinic/uni,  to  join  into,  to  enjoin.  See  Enjcbn.] 

1."  The  act  of  enjoining ;  the  act  of  directing,  com- 
tnauding,  or  prohibiting. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined  ;  an  order ;  a  mandate ;  a 
decree  ;  a  command  ;  a  precept ;  a  direction. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ou^ht  to  have  still  remembered. 
The  high  injMtctiun,  nut  to  tuete  that  fruit.  Milton. 

Xecessary  as  the  iniiinctions  of  lawful  authority,      ^nnf/i. 

3.  {Law)  A  writ  or  process,  granted  by  a  court  of 
«quity,  and,  in  some  cases,  under  statutes,  by  a  court  of 
law,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  certahi  acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 

0^^  It  is  more  generally  used  as  a  preventive  tiian  as 
a  restorative  process,  although  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  former.  ^Tiarton.    Laitidl.     iStory. 

In'juie  (Tn'jur;  135),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Injured 
^-jurd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Injuring.]  [L.  injnriariy  fr. 
injuria  injury,  perh.  through  F.  injurier  to  insult,  in 
•OF.  also,  to  injure  ;  or  perhaps  fr.  E.  injuryy  or  F.  in- 
jure injury.  See  Injury.]  To  do  harm  to;  to  impair 
the  excellence  and  value  of  ;  to  Imrt ;  to  damage  ;  —  used 
in  a  variety  of  senses  ;  as :  ('/)  To  hurt  or  wound,  as  the 
jparson  ;  to  impair  soundness,  as  of  health.  (6)  To  dam- 
age or  lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or  estate,  (c)  To 
slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputation  or  character. 
(\i)  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  liappiness  or  virtue,  (e)  To 
give  pain  to,  as  the  sensibilities  or  the  feelings  ;  to  grieve  ; 
to  annoy.     (/)  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

When  have  I  vijure<l  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ?    Shak- 
Syn.— To  damage;  mar;  spoil;  harm;  sully;  wrong; 
Tiialtreat ;  abuse  ;  nisult ;  affront ;  dishonor. 

In']ur-er  (-jur-er),  v.     One  who  injures  or  wrongs. 
II  In-Ju'rl-a  (Tn-ju'rt*a),  n.  ;  pi.  Injuria   (-e).     [L.] 
'{Law)  Injury;  invasion  of  another's  rights. 

In-]u'rl-OUS  C-us),  a.  [L.  i7ijuriosus,  injurius:  cf. 
T.  ij/jurieux.  See  Injury.]  1.  Not  just;  wrongful; 
iniquitous ;  culpable.     [Obs/]  Milton. 

Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  ua,  wc  were  free.  Shok. 

2.  Causing  injury  or  harm  ;  hurtful ;  harmful ;  detri- 
mental ;  mischievous  ;  as,  acta  injurious  to  health,  credit, 
reputation,  property,  etc. 

Without  being  injurious  to  the  memory  of  our  Englisli 
Fintlar.  Iir-jtl.  n. 

Syn.  — Harmful;  hurtful;  pernicious;  mischievous; 
baneful;  deleterious;  noxious;  ruinous;  detrimental. 

ln-]U'rl-0US-ly,  adv.  in  an  injurious  or  hurtful  man- 
ner ;  wrongfully  ;  hurtfully  ;  mischievously. 

In-]U'ri-0Ua-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  injurious 
or  luirtful ;  hannfulness  ;  injury. 

In'jU-ry  (Tn'jii-ry),  71.;  pi.  Injuries  (-rtz).  [OE. 
iniurie,  L.  i7ijnria,  fr.  ijijiirius  injurious,  wrongful,  un- 
just;  pref.  i?i- not  -^  jus,  jut^is,  right,  law,  justice  :  cf. 
F.  injtire.  See  Just,  a.']  Any  damage  or  hurt  done  to 
a  person  or  thing  ;  detriment  to,  or  violation  of,  the  per- 
son, character,  feeling.s,  rights,  property,  or  interests  of 
■an  individual;  that  which  injures,  or  occasions  wrong, 


lo88,  damage,  or  detriment ;  hann  ;  linrt;  loao;  miuchief ;  | 
wrong  ;  evil ;  aH,  his  liiraltli  was  impaired  by  a  severe  j;i- 
junj  ;  slander  is  an  injury  to  tlie  character. 

tor  he  tluit  doeth  in/uru  nl\n\i  rcct-ivc  tliat  that  he  did  evil. 

}t't/cli/a-ol.iii.-S',). 

Many  timo»  wc  do  iriiuri/ to  a.  cause  bv  dwelling  on  trifling 
arguiiR-nta.  /•  »'««". 

Kiot  UHeeniU  above  their  loftiest  towent. 
And  ininrr/  and  oulrui;L-.  JlHton. 

(HhB^  Ivjuryhx  morals  and  jurisprudence  is  the  inten- 
tional doing  of  wrong.  I'Uminy. 

Syn. —  Harm;  hurt;  damage;  loss;  impalnuent;  det- 
riment;  wrong;  (!vil ;  injustice. 

In-JUB'tlce  (In-jiiH'tTji),  n.  [F.  injustice,  L.  injustUiu. 
Sue  In-  not,  and  Justice,  and  cf.  Unjust.]  1.  Want  of 
justice  and  equity;  violation  of  the  rights  of  another  or 
others  ;  iniquity  ;  wrong  ;  unfairneaa ;  impoHitiou. 

If  this  pcoi)le[the  Athriuan»]  rcscinhk-dNeroin  thoircxtravu- 
Kuuci'.  nuicli  innrc  did  they  rcaeinblu  and  even  exceed  him  iu 
crUL-lty  and  inju-^ticf.  Jiurke. 

2.  An  unjust  act  or  deed  ;  a  sin  ;  a  crime  ;  a  wrong. 

(iiuiiing  men  Clin  he  puilty  of  n  thnuHnnd  iw/Hfi/if-'ea  withnut 
bi'iiij,'  discovrrtd,  or  at  k'a.'-t  without  hiiii^'  puni-''jR'd.         Swijt. 

InlC  (iiik),  n.  {Macft.)  The  step,  or  socket,  iu  which 
the  lower  end  ()f  a  millwtone  spindle  runs. 

Ink,  ?i.  [OK.  enke,  inke,  OF.  emjue,  F.  cncre,  L.  ni- 
caustum  tlm  purple  red  ink  with  \vliich  the  Roman  em- 
perors signed  tlieir  edicts,  Gr.  eyKavaToc,  fr.  iyKavino<; 
burnt  in,  encaustic,  fr.  tyKaUiv  to  burn  in.  See  Kn- 
cAUSTic,  Caustic]  1.  A  Huid,  or  a  viscous  material  or 
preparation  of  various  kimls  (commonly  black  or  col- 
ored), used  in  writing  or  printing. 

Make  tiiere  a  prick  witli  ink.  Chancer. 

Deformed  nionster.s,  foul  and  black  as  ink.     SpoLwr. 

2.  A  pigment.     See  India  ink^  under  India. 

ZW^  Ordinarily,  hlark  ink  is  made  from  nutgalla  and  a 
soTiition  of  some  .salt  of  iron,  and  consist:  "  " 


ntiiilly  of  a 
tanii;itc  \\v  u'^iHati-  of  iron  ;  suiru-timrs  indite  sii]pli;itc,  or 
utlirr  r..loriiiu'  m.dtcr,  '\s  added.  (Hlirr  l.l.ick  ink.-.r,,iitani 
potahsium  ciiromate,  and  cxtrnct  ol  loguood,  salts  of 
vanadium,  etc.  Blue  ink  ia  iLsually  a  solution  of  Prussian 
blue.  Red  ink  was  formerly  made  from  carmine  (cochi- 
neal), Brazil  wood,  etc.,  but  potassium  eosin  is  now  used. 
AIbo  rtd,  blue,  violet,  and  yellow  inks  are  largely  made 
lr<ini  aniliiu-  dyes.  Inilflitle  hik  is  u.siially  a  weak  solu- 
tion (>t  sihiT  nitrate,  but  carbon  in  the  form  of  lamp- 
black or  India  ink,  salts  of  molybdenum,  vanadium,  etc., 
are  also  ust-d.  SyTnjiitthetic  inks  may  be  made  of  milk, 
salts  of  cobalt,  etc.    See  Syiii pathetic  ink  (below). 

Copying  Ink,  a  peculiar  ink  used  for  writings  of  which 
copies  by  impression  are  to  be  taken. —Ink  bag  (Zt/ol.)-, 
an  ink  sac.  —Ink  berry.  ilUif.)  ((/)  A  shrub  of  tlie  Holly 
family  Iflcr  dhibrn),  foupd  in  sandy  grounds  along  the  ! 
coast  from  New  England  to  Florida,  and  producing  a 
small  black  beny.  (/»)  The  "West  Indian  indigo  berry. 
See  Indigo.  —  Ink  plant  (Hot.),  a  New  Zealand  shrub 
(Coriaria  thymifulia),  tlie  berries  of  which  yield  a  juice 
which  forms  an  ink.  — Ink  powder,  a  powder  from  which 
ink  is  made  by  solution.  —  Ink  aac  (Zon!.),  an  organ, 
found  in  most  cephalopoda,  containing  an  inky  fluid  which 
can  be  ejected  from  a  duct  openuig  at  tlie  base  of  the 
siphon.  The  fluid  serves  to  cloud  the  water,  and  enable 
these  animals  to  escape  from  their  eucmies.  See  llbist. 
of  DiBRANCHiATA.  —Printer's  ink,  or  Printinc  Ink.  See 
mider  Printing.  —  Sympathetic  ink,  a  writing  tiuid  of  such 
a  nature  that  what  is  written  remains  invi.'^ible  till  the 
action  of  a  reagent  on  the  characters  makes  it  visible. 

Ink,  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Inked  (Inkt) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n. 
Inking.]  To  put  ink  upon  ;  to  supply  with  ink  ;  to  black- 
en, color,  or  daub  witli  ink. 

Inkier  (-er),  Jt.  Ono  wlio,  or  that  which,  inks;  espe- 
cially, iu  printing,  the  pad  or  roller  which  inks  the  type. 

Ink'flsh'  (-fish'),  «■     A  cuttlelisli.     See  Cuttlefish. 

Ink'horn'  (-horn'),  n.  link  -\-  horn:  cf.  F.  cornet 
a  encre^  G.  dintrnkorv.'j  A  small  bottle  of  horn  or 
other  material  formerly  used  for  holding  ink  ;  an  ink- 
stand ;  a  portable  case  for  writing  materials.  *'  With  a 
writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side."  Ezek.  ix.  2. 

From  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  liis  papers  and  inkhorn. 

LonfjfeUon'. 

Ink-horn',  a.  Learned ;  pedantic  ;  affected.  \_Obs.'] 
'■'  Inkhorn  terms."  Bale. 

Ink'horn'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     Pedantry.    Sir  T.  Wilson. 

Ink'1-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  [From  Inky.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inky  ;  blackness. 

Xnk'lng,  fi.     Supplying  or  covering  with  ink. 

Inking  roller,  a  somewhat  elastic  roller,  used  to  spread 
ink  over  forms  of  type,  copperplates,  etc.  — Inking  trough 
or  table,  a  trough  or  table  from  which  the  inking  roller 
receives  its  ink. 

In'kle  (Tn'k'l),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  lingle^  the 
first  /  being  mistaken  for  the  definite  article  in  French. 
See  LiNQLE.]     A  kind  of  tape  or  braid.  Shnk. 

In'kle,  7'.  t.  [OE.  inrlen  to  hint;  cf.  Dan.  yrnte  to 
whisper.]  To  guess.  IPror.  Eng.'\  "  Slie  inA7p<?  what 
it  was,"  R.  D.  Blackwore. 

In'klinff  (in'kltng),  n.     A  hint ;  an  intimation. 

The  leaet  i7ik!in(/  or  glimpse  of  this  island.         Bacon. 
They  had  some  inkling  of  secret  messages.  Clarendon. 

In'knee'  (Tn'ne'),  n.      Same  as  Knock-knee. 

In'kneed'  (Tn'ned'),  a.     See  Knock-kneed. 

In-knot'  (Tn-nOf),  i:  t.  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with  a 
knot ;  to  knot  togetlier.  Fuller. 

Ink'Stand'  (tnk'stSnd'),  n.  A  small  vessel  for  hold- 
ing ink,  to  dip  tlie  pen  into;  also,  a  device  for  holding 
ink  and  writing  materials. 

Ink'Stone'  {-ston'),  n.  A  kind  of  stone  containing  na- 
tive vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  u.sed  in  making  ink. 

Ink'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  ink ;  soiled 
with  ink;  black.  *' /7iA-y  blots."  Shak.  "Its  inAy  black- 
ness."    Boyle. 

In-lace'  (Tn-las'),  7*.  f.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inlaced  (-last') ; 
;).  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Inlacino  (-la'stng).]  [Pref.  in-  -f-  lace  : 
cf.  OE.  enlacen  to  entangle,  involve,  OF.  enlncier,  F.  en- 
lacer.  See  Lace,  and  cf.  Enlace.]  To  work  in,  as  lace ; 
to  embellish  with  work  resembling  lace  ;  also,  to  lace  or 
enlace.  P.  Fletcher. 


inn 

In'la-ga'tioil  (Tn'14-ga'hlitin)  n.  [Law  L.  inlagatiOt 
fr.  inlayarr  to  roolore  to  law.  See  In,  and  Law.  j  {Old 
Kny.  Lnic)  Tlie  restitution  of  an  outlawed  irtrrhon  V>  the 
proteeiioii  of  the  law;  inlawing.  Boniier. 

In-laid'  ftn-lad'),  p.  p.  of  IM.AY. 

In'Iand  (In'h/nd),  a.     1.  Within  the  land;  more  or 

less  remote  from  the  ocean  or  from  oi)en  water ;  interior  ; 

aa,  an  inland  town.     "Thin  wide  inland  nea."    Spcnter. 

From  inlfind  nrgion»  to  till-  di^tanI  main.       Cotrjio: 

2.  Limited  to  the  land,  or  to  inland  routes;  within  the 
HeashorB  boundary;  not  passing  on,  or  over,  the  nea  ;  as, 
inland  transportation,  coninierc-e,  navigation,  etc. 

3.  Confined  to  a  coinitry  or  state  ;  domchtic  ;  not  for- 
eign ;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.    Bee  Kxchanob. 

Inland,  n.    The  interior  part  of  a  country.         Shak. 

In'land,  adv.  Into,  or  towards,  the  interior ;  away 
from  the  coast.  Cook. 

'1  lie  greatest  waves  of  population  have  rolled  inland  troui  the 
CftBt,  .S.  7'urncr. 

In'land-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  a 
coinitry,  or  at  a  diittiince  from  the  sea.      iSi'r  T.  Browne. 

In'land-lsh,  a.     Inland.     \_Obs.']         T.  Reeve  (K^OT). 

In-lap'ldate  (Tn-lSi/I-ilut),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  L. 
lapi.s,  liijiiilis,  Ktone.]  To  convert  into  a  f;tony  substance ; 
to  petrily.     [A'.]  Bacon. 

In-lard'  {Tn-liird'),  v.  t.    See  Enlard. 

In-law'  (In-Ia')i  '••  '■  L-^«  4  ^""'-  *^^-  Inlaoation."! 
{Old  Eny.  Law)  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder;  to 
place  imder  the  protection  of  the  law.  Burrill. 

In-lay'  (Tn-lii'),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Inlaid  (-lad') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inlaying.]  To  lay  within  ;  hence,  to  insert, 
aa  pieces  of  pearl,  ivory,  choice  woods,  or  the  like,  in  a 
groundwork  of  some  other  material  ;  to  form  an  orna- 
mental surface  ;  to  diversify  or  adorn  with  insertions. 
Look,  how  the  flitor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  witli  patint-s  uf  hrit'ht  ^'old.  Shak. 

But  these  things  are  .  .  .  borrowed  by  the  njonka  lr>  inlay 
their  story.  JItlton. 

In'lay'  (Tn'la';  277),  n.     Matter  or  pieces  of  wood, 
ivory,  etc.,  inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying;  that  which 
is  inserted  or  inlaid  for  ornament  or  variety. 
CrocuB  an<l  hvacinth  with  rich  inluy 
Broiderod  tlie  fronnd.  Milton. 

The  slopinj,'  of  tlie  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask  wurk.  and  deep  inlaij 
Of  braided  hlooiiis.  Tennyson. 

In-lay'er  (Tn-la'er),  71.  One  who  inlays,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  inlay. 

In-leagUG'  (Tn-leg'),  v.  t.    \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Inleagued 
(-legd')  :  }>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inleaguikg  (-le'gtng).]  To  ally, 
or  fonu  an  alliance  with  ;  to  unite  ;  to  combine. 
With  a  willinpneyfi  inhariue  aur  blond 
With  his,  lor  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship.  Ford. 

In-lea'guer  (Tn-le'ger),  V.  t.    To  beleaguer.    Holland. 
Inlet  (in'Igt),  n.     1.  A  passage  by  which  an  inclosed 
place  may  be  entered  ;  .a  place  of  ingress ;  entrance. 
Doors  and  wind»iwe,  inht»  nf  men  and  of  li;;ht.  Sir  II.  M'olton. 

2.  A  bay  or  recess,  as  in  the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or 
large  river  ;  a  narrow  strip  of  water  running  into  the 
land  or  between  islands. 

3.  That  which  is  let  in  or  inlaid  ;  an  inserted  material. 

G^"  In'f't  is  also  used  adjectively,  as  in  inlet  pipe,  in- 
let  valve,  etc. 

In-Ught'en  (Tn-lit"n),  v.  i.    See  Enlighten. 

In-Ust'  (in-lTsf),  V.  t.    See  E.slist. 

In-Uve'  (Tn-liv'),  r.  t.     To  animate.    [7?.]    B.  Jonson. 

In-lock'  Un-lSk'),  V.  t.     To  lock  in.  or  inclose. 

li  In  lo'co  (lo'ko).  [L.]  In  the  phace ;  in  the  proper 
or  natural  place. 

In-lu'mine  (tn-lu'niTn),  v.  t.    \_Obs.'\    See  Illumine. 

Inly  (in'lj),  a.  [OE.  inlichy  AS.  inlic.  See  In.] 
Internal ;  interior  ;  secret. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inhj  touch  of  love.  Shak. 

Inly,  rt-f/r.  Internally  ;  within  ;  in  the  heart.  ""Where- 
at be  inly  raged."  Milton. 

In'ma-cy  (Tn'mi-sJ?),  n.  [From  Inmate.]  Tlie  state 
of  being  an  inmate,     [.ff.]  Craig. 

In'mate'  (Tn'maf),  n.  \_In  -f-  mate  an  associate.]  One 
■who  lives  in  the  same  house  or  apartment  with  another  ; 
a  fellow  lodger  ;  esp.,  ono  of  the  occupants  of  an  asylum, 
hospital,  or  prison  ;  by  extension,  one  who  occupies  or 
lodges  in  any  place  or  dwelling. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 

In  bcrpent,  inmiite'had.  3!iUon. 

In'mate',  a.  Admitted  as  a  dweller ;  resident ;  inter- 
nal,    [i?.]    ^'■Inmate  guests."  Milton. 

In'meatS'  (Tn'mets'),  n.  pi.  The  edible  Tiscera  of 
animals,  as  the  heart,  liver,  etc. 

In-mesh'  (in-m6sh'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inmeshed 
(-mSshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNMEsmKG.]  To  bring  within 
meshes,  as  of  a  net ;  to  enmesh. 

In-meW'  (In-mu'),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Emmew,  Immew.]  To 
inclose,  as  in  a  mew  or  cage,  [i?.]  "^  Jmneic  the  town 
below."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

In'most'  (Tn'mosf),  a.  [OE.  innemest,  AS.  inneniest, 
a  double  superlative  form  fr.  inne  within,  fr.  in  in.  The 
modern  form  is  due  to  confusion  with  most.  See  In,  and 
cf.  Aftermost,  Foremost,  Innermost.]  Deepest  within ; 
farthest  from  the  surf-ace  or  external  part ;  innermost. 

And  pierce  the  inmost  center  of  the  earth.  Shak. 

The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
"Which  on  my  inmost  \itals  prey.  Addison. 

Inn  (To),  7?.     [AS.  in,  inn^  house,  chamber,  inn.  from 

AS.  in  in  ;  .akin  to  Icel.  inni  house.    See  In.]    1.  A  place 

of  shelter  ;    hence,   dwelling  ;    habitation  ;    residence  ; 

abode.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Therefore  with  nie  ye  may  take  up  your  inn 

Fur  this  same  niijht.'  Spenser. 

2.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  trav- 
elers or  wayfarers ;  a  tavern  ;  a  public  house ;  a  hotel. 

C;^^  As  distingiiished  from  a  private  boarding  house, 
an  mn  is  a  house  for  the  entertaiimient  of  all  travelers  of 


use,    unite,    r^de,    full,    up,    Urn  ;    pity ;    food,    fo~bt  ;    out,    oil ;      cliair  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink ;    tben,    tbin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  iu  azure. 
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good  conduct  and  meajis  of  payment,  as  guests  for  a  brief 
period,  uut  as  lodgers  or  boiiraers  by  contract. 

Tlie  nuBcrable  lure  and  misemble  ludi^mtnt  of  a  provincial 
inn.  »'■  Irving. 

3.  The  town  residence  of  a  nobleman  or  diBtingiiished 
person  ;  as,  Leicester  Inji.     [i?n^-] 

4.  One  of  the  colleges  (societies  or  buildings)  in  Lon- 
don, for  students  of  the  law  and  barristers ;  as,  the  J?i7is 
of  Court ;  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  Serjeants'  Inns. 

Inns  of  chancery  (Eng.),  colleges  in  which  young  stu- 
dents formerly  began  their  law  studies,  now  occupied 
chit-rly  bv  attorneys,  solicitors,  etc.  —  Inns  of  court  {Eng.}, 
tlie  luur" societies  of  **  students  and  practicers  of  the  law 
of  England "  which  in  London  exercise  the  exclusive 
riglit  of  admitting  persons  to  practice  at  the  bar ;  also, 
the  buildings  in  which  the  law  students  and  barristers 
have  their  chambers.  They  are  the  Imier  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn. 

Inn  (In),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inned  (Tnd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
t'6.n.  I.N-siNQ.]   Totakelodging;  to  lodge.  [^.]  Addison. 

Inn,  V.  t.     1.  To  house  ;  to  lodge.     [_Obs.^ 
When  he  had  brought  them  into  his  city 
And  inned  them,  everich  at  his  degree.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  get  in  ;  to  in.    See  In,  :•-  /- 

In'nate  (Tn'nat  or  Tn-nat';  277),  a.  [L.  innatus;  pref. 
171-  in  -j-  natus  born,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to  be  born.  See  Na- 
tive.] 1.  Inborn;  native  ;  natural;  as,  innate  vigor; 
innate  eloquence. 

2-  {Metnph.)  Originating  in,  or  derived  from,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  intellect,  as  opposed  to  acquired  from 
experience ;  as,  innate  ideas.     See  A  priori.  Intuitive. 

Tliere  is  an  innate  Iio:htin  every  man,  discovering  to  him  the 
tirst  lines  of  duty  in  the  common  notions  of  ^ood  and  evil.  South. 

Men  would  not  be  ^iltv  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  mind 
common  notions  of  morafity,  \nnate  and  written  in  divine  let- 
ters. J-leming  ( Oi'igen). 

If  I  could  only  show,  as  I  hope  I  shall  .  .  .  how  men,  barelv 
by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  mayattam  to  all  the  knowl- 
ediie  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  impressions; 
and  may  arrive  at  certainty  without  any  such  original  notions 
or  principles.  Locke. 

3.  (Bat.)  Joined  by  the  base  to  the  very  tip  of  a  fila- 
ment ;  as,  an  innate  anther.  Gray. 

Innate  ideas  (Jfe/ap/i.),  ideas,  as  of  God,  immortality, 
ri^iit  and  wrong,  supposed  by  some  to  be  inherent  in  the 
mmd,  as  a  priori  principles  of  knowledge. 

In-nate'  (Tn-naf).  v.  t.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  call  into 
being.     \_Ohs.'\     "The  first  innating  cause."      Marston. 

In'nate-ly  vtn'nat-iy  or  in-nat'lj),  adv.     Naturally. 

In'nate-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  mnate. 

In-na'Uve  (tn-na'tiv),  «.     Native.    [06^.]   Chapman. 

In-nav'1-ga-ble  (Tn-nSv'I-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  innavigabi- 
lis:  ci.  F.  innarigable.  See  In-  nut,  and  Navigable.] 
Incapable  of  being  navigated  ;  impassable  by  ships  or 
vessels.     Dryden.  — In-nav'1-ga-bly,  adv. 

Inne  (In),' a-^^r.  &  prep.     In.     lObs-l 

And  eke  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne.     Chaucer. 

In'ner  (Tn'ner),  a.  [AS.  innera,  a  compar.  fr.  i7ine 
within,  fr.  in  in.  See  In.]  1.  Farther  in  ;  interior  ;  in- 
ternal ;  not  outward  ;  as,  an  inner  chamber. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  its  phenomena. 

This  attracts  the  soul. 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part.  Milton. 

3.  Not  obvious  or  easily  discovered  ;  obscure. 

Inner  house  (.Scot.),  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
Court  of  St'S-sion  at  Edinburgh  ;  also,  the  place  of  their 
sitting.  —  Inner  Jib  (Xauf. ),  a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  on  a  stay 
rnnning  from  the  fore-topmast  head  to  the  jib  boom.  — 
Inner  plate  (Arc/i.),  the  wall  plate  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  center  of  the  roof,  in  a  double-plated  roof.  —  Inner  post 
(j,Vr;»M,  a  piece  brought  on  at  tlie  fore  side  of  the  main 
post,  to  support  the  transoms.  —Inner  square  (  Carp.),  the 
angle  formed  by  the  iimer  edges  of  a  carpenter's  square. 

In'ner-ly,  adv.     More  witliin.     [Obs.']  Baret. 

In'ner-most''  (-most),  «.  [A  corruption  of  inmost  due 
to  influence  of  inner.  See  Inmost.]  Farthest  inward; 
mni^t  remote  from  the  outward  part ;  inmost ;  deepest 
witliin.  Prov.  xviii.  8. 

In'ner-most'ly,  adv.     In  the  innermost  place,     [i?.] 

IIi9  ebon  cross  worn  innemiostlj/.    Mrs.  Browning. 

In-nei'Vate  (Tn-ner'vat),  f.  ^  [See  Innerve.]  (Anat.) 
To  .supply  with  ner^-es ;  as,  the  heart  is  innervated  by 
pneuniogastric  and  sympathetic  branches. 

In'ner-Va'tion  (Tn'ner-va'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  innerva- 
tion.'}    1.  Ttie  act  of  innerving  or  stimulating. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Special  activity  excited  in  any  part  of 
the  nervtiu*  system  or  in  any  organ  of  sense  or  motion  ; 
the  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  organs. 

3.  (Anat.)  Tlie  distribution  of  nerves  in  an  animal,  or 
to  any  of  its  parts. 

In-nerve'  (Tn-nerv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Innerved 
(-n?rvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Innervino.]  [Pref.  in-  in  -f- 
nerve."]  To  give  nervous  energy  or  power  to ;  to  give 
increafled  energy,  force,  or  courage  to  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to 
atititiilate. 

Inn'hold'er  CTnliold'Sr),  n.     One  who  keeps  an  inn. 

In'nlag  (Tn'nTng),  n.  [AS.  innunffj  fr.  in  in,  prep. 
&adv,]     1.  Ingathering;  har\-e8ting.    [Obs.']    Holland. 

2.  The  state  or  turn  of  being  in  ;  specifically,  in  cricket, 
bawhall,  etc.,  the  turn  or  time  of  a  player  or  of  a  side  at 
the  bat ;  —often  in  the  pi.  Hence  :  The  turn  or  time  of 
a  person,  or  a  party,  in  power  ;  as,  tlie  Whigs  went  out, 
and  the  Democrats  had  their  innings. 

3.  pi.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea.  Ainsworth. 
In-nl'ton-cy  (Tn-ni'tcn-sJ),   n.     [L.   inniti^  p.    p.  in- 

7ii>'/.f,  to  lean  upon  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  +  "'''■  to  lean.]  A 
leaning;  nressure  ;  weight.     [Jl.'}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-nU'lon  (-nTk'shun),  n.  [See  Iknitrnct.]  Art  of 
leaning  upon  Homething  ;  incumbency.    [O/m.]    Derham. 

Inn'keej^'er  (Tn'ke(>'Sr),  n.     An  innholder. 

In'no-cenoe  (Tn'nft-senR),  n.  [F.  innocence^  L.  inno- 
cently. See  Innocent.]  1.  The  «tato  or  quality  of  being 
Innocent  ;  freedom  from  that  which  fs  harmful  or  in- 
jnriouH;  harmh-ssness. 


2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  morally  free  from 
guilt  or  sin  ;  purity  of  heart ;  blamelessnesa. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Pereuadta  when  6j)eaking  fails.  Shale. 

Banished  from  man'a  hfe  his  happiest  life, 
Simphcity  and  spotless  innocence .'  Milton. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  not  cliargea'de  for,  or 
guilty  of,  a  particular  crime  or  offense  ;  as,  the  innO' 
cence  of  the  prisoner  was  clearly  shown. 

4.  Simplicity  or  plainness,  bordering  on  weakness  or 
silliness;  artlessness ;  ingenuousness.     Chancer.     tShak. 

Syn.— Harmlessness  ;  innocuousuess  ;  blame lessness  ; 
purity;  .siulessness ;  guiltlessness. 

In'no-cen-cy  (Tn'no-sen-sJ),  n.  Innocence. 
In'no-cent  (tn'no-sent),  n.  [F.  innocent,  L.  innocens^ 
-entis  ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  nocens,  p.  pr.  of  nocere  to  harm, 
hurt.  Bee  Noxious.]  1.  Not  harmful ;  free  from  that 
which  can  injure:  innoxious;  iimocuous;  harmless;  as, 
an  innocent  medicine  or  remedy. 

The  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

2.  Morally  free  from  guilt ;  guiltless ;  not  tainted  with 
sin  ;  pure  ;  upright. 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb.  Shak. 

I  have  sinued  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood. 

.Matt,  xxvii.  4. 
The  aidless,  innocent  lady,  his  wished  prey.        Milton. 

3.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  offense  ; 
as,  a  man  is  innocent  of  the  crime  charged. 

Innocent  from  the  great  transgression.      Ps.  xix.  1.3. 

4.  Simple  ;  artless ;  foolish.  Shak. 

5.  Lawful ;  permitted  ;  as,  an  innocent  trade. 

6.  Not  contraband ;  not  subject  to  forfeiture  ;  as,  in- 
nocent goods  carried  to  a  belligerent  nation. 

Innocent  party  (Lair),  a  party  who  has  not  notice  of  a 
fact  tainting  a  litigated  transaction  with  illeg.ality. 

Syn,  —  Harmless  ;  innoxious  ;  inoffensive  ;  guiltless  ; 
spotless :  immacidate  ;  pure  ;  unblamable ;  blameless  ; 
faultless ;  guileless ;  upright. 

In'no-cent,  n.  1.  An  imiocent  person ;  one  free  from, 
or  unacquainted  with,  guilt  or  sin.  Shak. 

2.  An  unsophisticated  person ;  hence,  a  child ;  a  sim- 
pleton ;  an  idiot.  B.  Jonson. 
In  Scotland  a  natural  fool  was  called  an  innocent.   Sir  IT.  .ScoH. 

Innocents'  day  (Eccl.),  Childermas  day. 

In'no-cent-ly.  ad7-.     In  an  innocent  manner. 

In'no-cu'i-ty  (-kut-ty),  71:    Inuocuousness. 

In-noc'U-OUS  (tu-nok'u-us),  a.  [L.  innocnus ;  in-  not 
-^nocuus  liurtful,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt.  See  Innocent.] 
Harmless  ;  producing  no  ill  effect ;  imiocent. 

A  patient,  innocuona,  innocent  man.  Burton. 

— In-noc'a-ous-ly,  flrfi'.  —  In-noc'u-ous-ness,  n. 

Where  the  salt  sea  tnn<x'uonshj  breaks.      Wonhirorth. 

In'no-date  (tn'no-dat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Innodated 
(-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Innodating  (-da'ting).]  [L. 
innodittus,  p.  p.  of  innodare  ;  pref.  w- in -|-norf«5  knot.] 
To  bind  up,  as  in  a  knot;  to  include.     {^Obs.]        Ftdler. 

In-nom'1-na-ble  (in-nom'i-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  innomina- 
bilis  ;  pref.  in-  not -\- no  in  inare  to  n^auc  :  ci.Y.  innomi- 
nable.}     Not  to  be  named,     [i?.]  Testament  0/  Love. 

In-nom'1-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  imiominatns  ;  pref.  in- 
not  -f-  noniinare  to  name.]  1.  Having  no  name;  un- 
named ;  as,  an  innominate  person  or  place,     [i?-]     Ray. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  terra  used  in  designating  many  parts 
otherwise  unnamed  ;  as,  the  innoviinate  artery,  a  great 
branch  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  the  innominate  vein,  a 
great  branch  of  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Innominate  bone  (Anat.),  the  great  bone  which  makes  a 
lateral  Jialf  of  the  pelvis  in  mammals  ;  hip  bone ;  haunch 
bone  ;  liuckle  bone.  It  is  composed  of  three  bones,  ilium, 
ischium,  and  pubis,  consolidated  into  one  in  the  adult, 
though  separate  in  the  fetus,  as  also  in  many  adult  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians.  —  Innominate  contracts  {Laic),  in  the 
Koman  law,  contracts  without  a  specific  name. 

In'no-vate  (tn'nS-vat),  r.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Innovated 
(-va'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Innovating  (-va'ting).]  [L. 
innovatus,  p.  p.  of  innovare  to  renew;  pref.  in-  in  + 
norare  to  make  new,  fr.  novns  new.  See  New.]  1.  To 
bring  in  as  new  ;  to  introduce  as  a  novelty  ;  as,  to  inno- 
vate a  word  or  an  act.     [.-I  rchaic} 

2.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  something  new  ; 
to  remodel;  to  revolutionize.     [.■Irchaic']  Bin-ton. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the-  civil  power,  he  proceeds  to  inno- 
vate God's  worship.  South. 

In'no-vate,  v.  i.     To  introduce  novelties  or  changes; 

—  sometimes  with  in  or  on.  Bacon. 

Every  man,  thcrefori'.  is  not  fit  to  tnnorate.        Dryden. 

In'no-va'tion  (Tn'no-va'HhniO.  n.     [L.  innovatio:  cf. 

F.  irniovafinn.']     1.  The  act  of  innovating  ;  introduction 

of  soinethiiig  new,  in  custoinfi,  rites,  etc.  Dryden. 

2.  A  change  effected  by  innovating ;  a  change  in  cus- 
toms ;  something  new,  and  contrary  to  established  cus- 
toms, manners,  or  rites.  Bacon. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  etnycdncss,  hut  levity 
ami  want  <>i  cxpenencc  maketh  ajit  unto  innovations.     JUxikcr. 

3.  (Bat.)  A  newly  formed  shoot,  or  the  annually  pro- 
duced addition  to  the  stems  of  many  mosses. 

In'no-va'tlon-lst,  n.     One  who  favors  innovation. 

In'no-va-tlve  (In'n5-v»-ttv),  a.  Characterized  by.  or 
intruduciiiL,',  innovations,  Pit:cd.   Ilall, 

In'no-va'tor  (-va'tcr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  innovatcur.]  One 
who  innovatcH.  Shak. 

An  tnnovnUir  by  virtiiir  of  rejecting  innovations.   Dc  Quiwry. 

In-nox'lOUS  (Tn-nOk'shris),  a.  [L.  innorins.  See  In- 
not.  and  Noxious.]  1.  Fn-i'  from  hurtful  qualities  or 
efTfct;  hannk'ss.     "Innoxious  flames."    Sir  K.  Dlgby. 

2.  Freo  from  crime  ;  pure;  innocent.  Pope. 

—  In  nox'lously.  "/'•.  —  In-nos'lous  ness.  v. 

In-nu'bMouS  (Tii-iiiiMd-IuH),  a.  [h.  inuubihis.  Ree 
NfJiuf.ouH.]     Cloiidh'MH.     [Ofi.s.  ]  liloimt. 

In'nu-en'do  (Tn'nfi-Pu'do),  n. ;  pi.  Innuendoes  (-do/,). 
[L. ,  by  iiiliiiialion,  by  hinting,  gerund  of  innucrCy  innu- 


tum,  to  give  a  nod,  to  intimate  ;  pref.  in-  in,  to  -|-  -ntiere 
(in  comp.)  to  nod.  See  ISutation.]  1.  An  oblique 
liint ;  a  remote  alluhion  or  reference,  usually  derogatory 
to  a  person  or  thing  not  named  ;  an  insinuation. 

Mercury  .  .  .  owns  it  a  inarriuge  by  an  innuendo.     Dryden, 

I'lirsue  your  trade  ot  tcuiidal  picking  ; 

Your  i»/M'tH'"/("S,  when  vou  tell  us. 

That  Stella  lovee  to  talkVith  fellows.  Swift. 

2.  {Laiv)  An  averment  employed  in  pleading,  to  point 
the  application  of  matter  otherwise  unintelligible;  an 
interpretative  parenthesis  thrown  into  quoted  matter  to 
explain  an  obscure  word  or  words  ;  —  as,  the  plaintiff 
avers  that  the  defendant  said  that  lie  \Jnnuendo  the 
plaintiff)  was  a  thief.  Wharton. 

C^&^  Tlie  term  is  so  applied  from  having  been  the  in- 
troductory word  of  this  averment  or  parenthetic  expla- 
nation when  pleadings  were  in  Latui.  Tlie  word  "  mean- 
ing '*  is  used  as  its  equivalent  in  modern  forms. 

Syn.  —  Insinuation  ;  suggestion  ;  hmt ;  intimation ;  ref- 
erence: allusion;  implication;  representation.  —  Innu- 
endo, Insinuation.  An  n)7»/fnrfo  is  an  equivocal  allusion 
so  framed  as  to  point  distinctly  at  something  which  is 
injurious  to  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  person  re- 
ferred to.  An  insinnaiion  turns  on  no  such  double  use  of 
language,  but  consists  in  artfully  uinding  into  the  mind 
jmput.ations  of  an  injurious  nature  without  making  any 
direct  charge. 

In'nu-ent  (Tn'nu-fnt),  a.  [L.  innuenSy  p.  pr.]  Con- 
veying a  hint ;  significant.     [Obs.}  Barton. 

In'nu-lt,  n.     [Native  name.]     {Ethnol.)  An  Eskimo. 

In-nu'mer-a-bUl-ty  (Tn-nii'mer-a-bll'T-ty-),  n.  [L. 
innunierabilitas.1  State  of  being  innumerable.  Fotherby. 

In-nu'mer-a-ble  (Tn-nu'mer-a-b'l),  a.  \\j.  iunuincra~ 
bills:  cf.  F.  innumerable.  See  In- not,  and  Numerable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  counted,  enumerated,  or  numbered, 
for  multitude  ;  countless  ;  numberless ;  unnumbered  ; 
hence,  indefinitely  numerous  ;  of  great  number. 

Innunu-itibfe  as  the  stars  of  night.  Milton. 

—  In-nu'mer-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-nu'mer-a-Wy,  adv. 

In-nu'mer-GUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  invumerosns,  innnmertis. 
See  Numerous.]     Innumerable.     [Archaic"}  Milton. 

Innu-trl'tion  (Tn'nu-trTsli'un),  n.  "Want  of  nutri- 
tion ;  failure  of  nourishment.  E.  Darwin. 

In'nu-trl'tlous  (-trlsh'us),  a.  Not  nutritious;  not 
furiii.shiiit:  iii.iurishment. 

In-nu'trMlve  (In-nii'trT-tTv),  a.     Innutritious. 

Inn'yard^  (Tn'yard-'),  n.     The  yard  adjoining  an  inn. 

In''o-be'dl-ence  (In'o-be'di-fus),  n.  [L.  inohoedien- 
tia  :  cf.  OF.  inobedience.}    Disobedience.     [Obs.'] 

Wyclif.     Chaucer, 

ln''0-be'dl-ent  (-?nt),  a.  [L.  inoboedicns,  i>.  pr.  of  in- 
oboedire:  cf.  OF.  inobedient.  See  Obedient,]  Not  obe- 
dient ;  disobedient.  [013.}  Chaucer.  — ln'0-be'dl-ent- 
ly,  adr.      [Obs.'] 

In'Ob-serv'a-ble  (Tn'Sb-zerv'a-b'I), //.  [L.  inobserra- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  inobservable.  See  In-  not,  and  Observa- 
ble.]    Not  observable. 

In'ob-serv'ance  (-«ns),  n.  [1^.  inohserrantia :  cf.  F- 
inobservance.']     Want  or  neglect  of  observance.     Bacon. 

In'Ob-serv'ant  (-nnt),  a.  [L.  inobservajis.  See  In- 
not,  and  Observant.]  Not  observant ;  regardless  ;  heed- 
less.   Bp.  Hard.  —  In'ob-serv'ant-ly,  adv. 

In-Ob'ser-va'tion  (in-rpb/er-va'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  m- 
observation.}     Neglect  or  want  of  observation.     [/?.] 

In'ob-tni'slve  (-tru'>Tv),  a.  Not  obtrusive;  unobtru- 
sive—In  ob-Uu'sive-ly,  arfc— In'ob-tru'slve-ness, «. 

In'O-cai'pin  (In'u-kiir'pin),  n.  [Gr.  Is,  ivds,  muscle 
-f-  KapTTOi  fruit.]  {Cfieni.)  A  red,  gummy,  coloring  mat- 
ter, extracted  from  the  colorless  juice  of  the  Otaheite 
chestnut  {Inocnrpus  ediilis). 

In-oc'cu-pa'tion,  n.    "Want  of  occupation. 

1;  In'O-cer'a-mus  (Tn'o-s6r'a-iniis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IS,  Ivo-;,  a  muscle  -f-  Kt'pa/xos  an  earthen  vessel.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  large,  fossil,  bivalve  shells, 
allied  to  the  mussels.  The  genus  is  characteristic  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

In-OC'U-la-bll'1-ty  (Tu-Sk'ti-la-bTl't-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  stnte  of  being  iuomlaljle. 

In-oc'u-la-ble  (Tn-uk'u-Ia-b"n,  a,  [See  Inoculate.] 
Capable  of  being  inoculated  ;  capable  of  oommmiicating 
disease,  or  of  being  communirated,  by  inoculation. 

In-OC'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  {Znol.)  Inserted  in  the  comer 
of  the  eye ;  —  said  of  the  antenna?  of  certain  insects. 

In-oc'u-late  (-lat).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inoculated 
(-la'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inoculating  {-la'tTng).]  [L. 
inocnlatiis,  p.  p.  of  inocidare  to  ingraft ;  pref.  in-  in,  on 
-f-  ocidare  to  furnish  with  eyes,  fr.  ocnhts  an  eye,  also,  a. 
bud.  See  Ocular.]  1.  To  bud;  to  insert,  or  graft,  aa 
the  bud  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  another  tree  or  plant. 

2.  To  insert  a  foreign  bud  into ;  as,  to  inoculate  a  tree. 

3.  {Med.)  To  commmiicate  a  disease  to  (a  person)  by 
inserting  infectious  matter  in  the  skin  or  flesh  ;  as,  to 
inoculate  a  person  with  the  virus  of  smallpox,  rabies, 
etc.     Spo  Vaccinate. 

4.  Fig. :  To  introduce  into  the  mind  ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  harmful  ideas  or  principles;  to  imbue;  aa,  to 
inoculate  one  with  treason  or  infidelity. 

In-OC'U-late,  v.  i.     1.  To  graft  by  inserting  buds. 

2.  To  coiiuininicate  disease  by  inoculation. 

In-OC^U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  iiioculafio:  cf.  F. 
inoculnfion.}  1.  The  act  or  art  of  inoculating  trees  or 
plants. 

2.  {Jifed.)  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  dis- 
ease to  a  person  in  health,  by  inserting  contagious  matter 
in  his  skin  or  tlesh. 

ET^"'  Thr>  use  wa.s  formerly  limited  to  the  intentional 
comiiuini(  ation  of  tin-  smallpox,  but  is  now  L-xtended  to  in- 
clude any  Himilar  inlrn.lnrtioii  of  modified  virus;  as,  the 
inorubrfion  of  rabies  by  Piiatcur. 

3.  Fig. :  The  communication  of  principles,  especially 
false  priuciplrs,  to  the  mind. 

In-oc'u-Ia'tor  (Tn-5k'G-lii'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  t'nocu- 
lateur.']  One  who  inoculates;  one  who  propagates  planta 
or  diseases  by  inoculation. 
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In-O'dl-ate  (Tn-oMT-at),  V.  i.  [Prof,  /n-  in  +  L.  eff!- 
uni  hatred.]    To  make  odiouB  or  hateful.   \^(>bs.~\    ^oitth. 

In-O'dor-ate  (-der-St),  a.    InodorouB.    lOh.t.]     Jiacon. 

In-O'dor-OUS  (-Qs),  "■  [L-  hiodorus.  See  In-  not,  aud 
Odorous.]  Emitting'  no  odtu- ;  without  smell ;  Bcent- 
less;  odorless.  —  In-o'dor-ouB-ness,  7i. 

In^oMen'slve  (In'Ol-li^ii'^Iv),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
offensivc :  cf.  F.  inoj^'ensi/.]  1.  Givinn  no  otfense,  or 
provocation  ;  causing  uo  imeaainesa,  annoyance,  or  diw- 
turbanco ;  as,  an  inoffensive  man,  answer,  appearance. 

2.  Uanulesa;  douig  no  Injury  or  mischief. 

Thy  inoffe/ifiiv-  sutiroa  never  bite.  Vri/rlen. 

3.  Not  obstructing ;  presenting  uo  interruption  or 
hindrance.     \_R.  ]  Milton. 

So  liavc  I  aeon  a  river  cently  i:liili' 

In  a  BiiiDiith  cniirse.  aTui  im-!/'-  iisirr  tide.        Aildhon. 

—  In'of-fen'slve-ly,  'n/i'.  —  In  ol-fen'slvo-ness,  ". 

In^Of-fl'clal  (-ilshVl),  a.  Notul[li;ial  ;  not  having  of- 
ficial sanction  or  authority  ;  not  according  to  tho  lorma  or 
ceremony  of  offlL-ial  buaiuess ;  as,  inojjlcial  intelligence. 

Pinckiiey  ami  Murbhull  would  not  luiike  t'lHilficial  visits  to 
di&cuss  otficiul  business.  Pickerinf/. 

Syn.  —  Private  ;  informal ;  unwarranted  ;  unauthor- 
ized; irregular;  unceremonious;  unprofessional. 

In^oMl'clal-ly,  adv.  Witliout  the  usual  forma,  or  not 
iu  the  otticial  character. 

In'ol-fl'clOUS  (-fTsh'Qs),  a.  [L.  inopciosus :  cf.  F. 
inoxficieux.  See  In-  not,  and  Officious.]  1.  Indiffer- 
ent to  obligation  or  duty.     lObs.] 

Thou  drowu'st  thyself  in  innjficious  sleep.    Ji.  Jotison. 

2.  NotofBcious;  not  civil  or  attentive.  [06.s'.]  Johnson. 

3.  (Lair)  Regardless  of  natural  obligation  ;  contrary 
to  natural  duty;  unkind; — ■commonly  said  of  a  testa- 
ment made  without  regard  to  natural  obligation,  or  by 
which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of  inheritance.  "-The 
inofficious  testament."  Blnrkstone.  "An  inofficious 
disposition  of  his  fortune."     Puley. 

In''o!-fl''cloua-Iy,  adv.    Not  officiously. 

In'O-gen  (In'o-gSn),  n.  [Gr.  ly,  iv6%^  a  muscle  -f- 
-f?c/i.]  {Physiol.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  Bubstmce, 
which,  by  Hermann's  hypothesis,  is  continually  decom- 
posed and  reproduced  in  the  muscles,  during  their  life. 

Ill-Op''er-a'tlOIl  (In-Sp'er-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  inopei'ari 
to  effect ;  pref.  in- in  -\-  opernrl  to  operate.]  Agency; 
influence  ;  production  of  effects.     \^Obs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

lu-op'er-a-tlve  (Tn-Sp'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
opcrative.'\  Not  operative;  not  active;  producing  no 
effect ;  as,  laws  rendered  inoperative  by  neglect ;  inoper- 
ative remedies  nr  processes. 

In'O-por'cu-lar  (Tn'o-per'kiS-ler),  1  a.     {Zo'61.)  Having 

In'o-per'cu-late  (-o-per'ku-lat),  j  no  operculum  ;  — 
said  of  certain  gastropod  shells. 

In^O-pin'a-ble  (Tn'o-pin'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inopinabilis. 
See  Inopinate.]  Not  to  be  expected  ;  inconceivable. 
[065.]    "/«07Jirt(76/e,  incredible  .  .  .  sayings."    Latimer. 

In-op'l-nate  (Tu-5p'T-nat),  a.  [L.  inojiinatus.  See 
In-  not,  and  Opine.]  Not  expected  or  looked  for.    [_Ohs.'\ 

Ill-op'por-tune'(in-5p'p5r-tuu'),  a.  [L.  inopportunus  : 
cf.  P.  inopportiui.  See  In-  not,  and  Opportune.]  Not 
opportuue  ;  inconvenient ;  unseasonable  ;  as,  an  Inoppor- 
tune occurrence,  remark,  etc. 

No  visit  could  have  been  more  inopportune.      T.  Hook. 

In-op'por-tunely,  adv.  Not  opportunely  ;  unseason- 
ably ;  inconveniently. 

In-Op'por-tU'nl-ty  (-tu'nt-tj?),  n.  Want  of  opportu- 
nity; unseasonableness ;  inconvenience.     [R.] 

in'op-press'iye  (Tn'5p-prS.3'Tv),  a.  Not  oppressive  or 
burdensome.  O.  Wolcott. 

In-Op'U-lent  (Tn-3p'ii-l«nt),  n.  [Pref.  rra- not -j- op«- 
lent :  cf.  F.  inopiilenf.']  Not  opulent ;  not  affluent  or  rich. 

In-or'di-na-cy  (Tu-Qr'dl-na-.sj?),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  b'Mug  inordinate  ;  excessiveness  ;  iminoderateness ; 
as,  the  inordiiinoi  of  love  or  desire.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Zn-or'dl-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [L.  inordinatus  disordered. 
See  In-  not,  and  Ordinate.]  Not  limited  to  rules  pre- 
scribed, or  to  usual  bomids ;  irregular;  excessive;  im- 
moderate; as,  an  iiiordinate  love  of  the  world.  '"^Inor- 
dinate desires."  Milton.  "  Inordinate  vanity."  Burke. 
—  In-or'dl-nate-ly,  «^y.  —  In^or'dl-nate-ness,  n. 

In-or''dl-na'tion  (Tn-6r'dT-na'shun),  ;;.  [L.  inordlna- 
tio.^  Deviation  from  custom,  rule,  or  right;  irregular- 
ity; iuordinacy.     \_Obs.']  South. 

Every  inordinat ion  ot  religion  that  is  not  in  defect,  ia  prop- 
erly culled  superstition.  Jer.  Taylor. 

in'or-gan'lC  (Ta'Sr-gSntkl,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -(-  or- 
ganic: cf.  F.  inorganique.']  Not  organic;  without  the 
organs  necessary  for  life ;  devoid  of  an  organized  struc- 
ture ;  unorganized ;  lifeless ;  inanimate ;  as,  all  chemical 
compounds  are  inorganic  substances. 

1^:^^^  The  term  inorganic  is  used  to  denote  any  one  of  the 
large  series  of  substances  (as  minerals,  metals,  etc. ),  wliich 
are  not  directly  connected  with  vital  processes,  eitlier  iu 
origin  or  nature,  and  which  are  broadly  and  relatively 
contrasted  with  organic  substances.    See  Organic. 

Inorganic  chemiatry.    See  under  Chemistry. 

In'or-gan'ic-al  (-T-k^'l),  a.     Inorganic.  Locke. 

In'or-gan'Ic-al-ly,  adv.     in  an  inorganic  manner. 

In'or-gan'i-ty  (-T-ty),  n.  Quality  of  being  inorganic. 
]_Obs.']     "•  The  iiiorffanit<f  of  the  soul."     Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-or'gan-i-za'tion  (Tn-Sr'gan-i-za'shun),  n.  The 
state  of  being  without  organization. 

In-or'gan  ized  (Tn-or'^rrn-izd),  a.  Not  having  organic 
structure:  di-void  of  organs  ;  inorganic. 

In'or-tliOg'ra-phy  (Tn'or-thSg'ra-fy),  n.  Deviation 
from  correct  ortliography  ;  bad  spelling.  [Obs.^  Feltham. 

In-os'CU-late  (Tn-5s'ku-lat),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
osculated (-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inosculating  (-la- 
ting).]  [Pref.  in-  iu  -f-  osculate.'\  1.  To  miite  by  appo- 
sition or  contact,  as  two  tubular  vessels  at  their  extrem- 
ities ;  to  anastomose. 

2.  To  intercommunicate  ;  to  interjoin. 

The  several  monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  inoscuJate, 


but  not  the  several 


LllU 


volumes. 


De  Quiticc!/. 


la-OS'on-Iate  (Tn-B^'kCl-lat).  v.  t.  1.  To  unite  by  ap- 
position or  conta<'t,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body. 

Berkeley. 
2.  To  unite  intimately  ;  to  cause  to  become  aH  one. 
They  were  Ktill  tncethcr,  ^r'-w 
(For  w>  they  naid  tlicMiiHclveB)  inmcnhitril.       Tennufon. 

In-OB'CU-la'tlon  (-la'Hhun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inosculation.'] 
The  junction  or  conui'ction  of  veaselB,  cliannels,  or  pa«- 
sages,  BO  tliat  their  rontunts  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
union  by  niontliH  or  ductH  ;  anastomosis;  interconinnini- 
cation  ;  as,  intmrulatiuu  of  veins,  etc.  Hay. 

In^O-sln'lc  (I  ti'uhliiTk),  */.  [From  Inositb.]  (Che/n.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  inosito  ;  as,  ijiosinic  acid. 

In'O-slte  (Tn'o-sit),  71.  [Gr.  is, if6?, strength,  muscle.] 
{I'liysiiit.  C/icm.)  A  white  crystallino  Hubstanco  witli  a 
siwcet  taste,  found  in  certain  animal  tissues  and  fluids, 
particularly  in  the  muHcles  of  the  heart  and  lungH,  also  in 
Moijie  plants,  as  in  unripe  pease,  beaus,  potato  sprouts,  etc. 
Called  ?i[?.ri  pfHu-iCiiwitmiite. 

C-^'  Cintiii.  ally,  it  liiw  the  composition  represented  by 
the  formula,  i\_\ly.ii,,\  II-O,  and  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  carhuliydrale,  iHumeric  with  dextrose,  but  la  now 
known  to  be  an  aromatic  compound  (a  hexacid  phenol 
derivative  of  benzenej. 

In-OH'1-dI'za-ble  (Tn-CksT-di'za-b'l).  a.  (Chem.)  Iiicv 
pal>li-  (d  h.-iiig  oxidized  ;  as,  gold  and  platinum  are  inoxi- 
diz-ihlc  in  the  air. 

In-OS'l-dlZQ  (-diz),  V.  i.  To  prevent  or  hinder  oxida- 
tion, rust,  or  decay ;  as,  inoxidizing  oils  or  varnishes. 

II  In''  pos'se  (Tn/  pQs'se).  [L.]  In  possibility  ;  pos- 
sible, althougli  not  yet  in  existence  or  come  to  pass  ;  — 
contradistinguished  from  in  esse. 

In^CLUar-ta'tlon  (tn'kwar-ta'ahun),  n.     Quartation. 

In'quest  (Tn'kwgst),  n.  [OE.  engueste,  OF.  enrjue.ste, 
F,  enqucte,  LL.  inquesta,  for  inquisita^  fr.  L.  inqutsilus, 
p.  p.  of  inqnirere.  See  Inquire.]  1.  Inquiry;  quest; 
search,     [/v.]  Spenser. 

The  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the  eoul  must  ninke 
after  science.  South. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Judicial  inquiry;  official  examination, 
esp.  before  a  jury;  as,  a  coroneT''B  inquest  incase  of  a 
sudden  death,  (b)  A  body  of  men  assembled  under  au- 
thority of  law  to  inquire  into  any  matter,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, particularly  any  case  of  violent  or  sudden  death  j  a 
jury,  particularly  a  coroner's  jury.  The  grand  Jury  is 
sometimes  called  the  grand  inquest.  See  under  Grand. 
(c)  The  finding  of  the  jury  upon  such  inquiry. 

Coroner's  Inquest,  an  inquest  held  by  a  coroner  to  deter- 
mine tlie  cause  of  any  violent,  sudden,  or  my.sterious 
death.  See  Coroner.  —  Inquest  of  office,  an  uiquiry  made, 
by  authority  or  direction  of  tlie  proper  officer,  into  mat- 
ters affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  crown  or 
of  the  state.  Craig.    Bovvier. 

In-qui'et  (Tn-kwT'St),  v,  t.  [L.  inmtietare  :  cf.  F.  in- 
quieter.    See  Quiet.]    To  disquiet.    t'^^^O  Joye. 

In-qul'e-ta'tlOIl  G«-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  inqnietatio  :  cf. 
F.  inqniefadon.']     Disturbance.     [Obs."]        Sir  T.  Elyot. 

In-gul'et-ness,  n.  _'Dnquietness.    [0&5.]  Joye. 

In-qul'e-tude  (-e-tud),  n.  [L.  inguietudo :  cf.  F.  in- 
qvitlude.]  Disturbed  state  ;  uneasiness  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  restlessness ;  disquietude.  Sir  H.  Wofton. 

In'qul-llne  (Tn'kwT-lIn),  n.  [L.  inquilinus  a  tenant, 
lodger.  ]  (Zo'<)l. )  A  gallfly  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  galls 
formed  by  other  insects. 

In'qui-nate  (In'kwi-uat),  v.  t.  [L.  inquinatus,  p.  p. 
of  inquinare  to  defile."}  To  defile;  to  pollute;  to  con- 
taminate; to  befoul.     (Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In''qui-na'tion  (Tn'kwT-na'shQn),  n.  [L.  inquinatio.'] 
A  deflJing  ;  pollution;  stain.     [Ois.]  Bacon. 

In-quir'a-ble  (Tn-kwir'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  enquerable.} 
Capable  of  being  inqiiired  into  ;  subject  or  liable  to  in- 
quisition or  imjuest.  Bacon. 

In-quir'ance  (-«ns),  n.    Inquiry.     \_Obs.']      Latimer. 

In-qulre'  (Tn-kwir'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inquirinq.]  [OE.  eriqueren, 
inqueren,  OF.  enquerre^  F.  enquerir,  L.  iiiqnirere,  in- 
quisitum  ;  pref.  i/i-  in  -|-  quaerere  to  seek.  See  Quest  a 
seeking,  and  cf.  Inquiry.]  [Written  also  ey^^^/Zre.]  1.  To 
ask  a  question ;  to  seek  for  truth  or  information  by  put- 
ting queries. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  inquire.    Gen.  niv.  57. 

Then  David  inquired  of  the  Lord  yet  again.    And  the  Lord 

answered  him.  1  Sum.  xxiii.  4. 

2.  To  seek  to  learn  anything  by  recourse  to  the  proper 
means  of  knowledge ;  to  make  examination. 

And  inquire 
Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  3Iilton. 

^"^^  Tliis  word  is  followed  by  of  before  the  person 
asked;  as,  to  inquire  of  a  neighbor.  It  is  followed  by 
concerninq^  after,  or  about,  before  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
as.  Ins  friends  inquired,  about  or  concerning  hia  welfare. 
"Thou  dost  not  inquire  Wis^eXy  concerning  this."  Eccl. 
vii.  10.  It  is  followed  by  into  when  search  ia  made  for 
particular  knowledge  or  information  ;  as,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  a  sudden  death.  It  is  followed  oy  for  or 
after  when  a  place  or  person  is  sought,  or  something  is 
missing.  '■''Inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus."    Act.'i  ix.  11. 

In-qulre',  v.  t.  1.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  to  know  by 
asking  ;  to  make  examination  or  inquiry  respecting. 

Having  thus  at  len^'th  inquired  the  truth  concerning  law  and 

dispense.  Milton. 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will.  Jij/ron. 

2.  To  call  or  name.     [06j.]  Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  ask;  question.    See  Question. 

In-qulr'ent  (-kwir'ent),  a.  [L.  ?«g(/i>i°7(5,  p.  pr.]  Mak- 
ing inquiry  ;  inquiring;  questioning.     [06.«.]    Shenstone. 

In-quir'er  (-er),  71.    [Written  also  erj^fn'/vr.]   One  who 

inquires  or  examines ;  questioner  ;  investigator.     Locke. 

Expert  inquirers  after  truth.  Con-jicr. 

In-qulr'ing,  a.  Given  to  inquiry;  disposed  to  inves- 
tigate causes  ;  curious;  as,  an  inquiring  mind. 

In-qulr'ing-ly,  adr.    In  an  inquiring  manner. 

In-quir'y  (tn-kwir'j?),  n.  ;  pi.  Inquiries  (-Tz).     [See 


Inquibe.]  [Written  also  enquiry.1  1.  The  act  of  inquir- 
ing ;  a  seeking  for  information  by  asking  queetioua ;  in- 
terrogation ;  a  question  or  questioning. 

He  could  no  path  nor  track  of  foot  descry. 

Nor  by  inqmn/  Warn,  uor  ^uesi  by  uim.         Spaufr. 

The  men  which  were  nent  ir«tn  Comclius  had  made  in//Hir»/ 
for  hmion  s  houet;,  und  Btoofl  btfort  Iht  gatf.  Mts  x.  li- 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  knowledgp  ;  ex- 
amination into  facts  or  principloB;  reuearch ;  inveatiga- 
tion  ;  as,  physical  inquiries. 

All  t)iut  i«  wantiriK  to  tlie  perfection  of  thin  art  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found,  if  ablt  men  .  .  will  make  inquiri/  into  it.  JJri/dcn. 

Court  of  inquiry.  See  under  Court.  —  Writ  of  Inquiry, 
a  writ  issued  in  certain  a^jtions  at  law,  where  the  defend- 
ant has  Buttered  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  default, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  assess  the  plaintill's  damages, 
where  they  can  not  readily  bo  ascertained  by  mere  calcu- 
lation.   Burrill. 

Syn.  — Interrogation;  interrogatory;  question;  que- 
ry ;  scrutiny  ;  hivestigation  ;  research  ;  examination. 

In-qulfl'I-t)le  (Tu-kwTz1-b'l),  a.  Admitting  ju.lirial 
niquiry.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  M.  JIale. 

In^qol-Si'tlon  (Tn'kwT-zTsli'fln},  n.  [L.  inquisitio :  cf. 
F.  inquisitioTi.  See  Inquike,  and  cf.  Inquest.]  1.  The 
act  of  inquiring  ;  inquiry;  search;  examination;  inspec- 
tion ;  investigation. 

As  I  cnuld  learn  through  earnest  inquixHifm.      Latimer. 


Let  not  i*earch  and  inqnisition  quail 
To  bring  again  thewc  foolinh  runaways. 


Shak- 


2.  {Law)  {a)  Judicial  inquiry;  official  examination? 
inquest,  {b)  Tlie  finding  of  a  jury,  especially  such  a 
finding  imder  a  writ  of  inquiry.  Bouvier. 

The  jiisticcR  in  eyre  hud  it  formerly  in  charge  to  make  inqui- 
sition ciicernint'  them  by  a  jury  of  the  county.         Jiluckstone. 

3.  {B.  C.  Ch.)  A  court  or  tribunal  for  the  examina- 
tion and  punishment  of  heretics,  fully  established  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  Its  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Spain,  Portugal,  aud  their  dependencies,  and 
a  part  of  Italy. 

In ''qui- station,  v.  t.  To  make  inquisition  concerning  ; 
to  inquire  into.     [Ohs."]  Milton, 

£n'qul'Srtlon-al  (-'/I),  n.  [LL.  inquisitinnnlis.']  Re- 
lating to  inquiry  or  inquisition  ;  inquisitorial ;  also,  of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Inquisition. 

All  the  inquisitifmal  rigor  .  .  .  executed  upon  booka.    Milton. 

In/qul-sl'ticn-a-ry  (-a-rj?),    a.    [Cf.  F.    inquisition- 

naire.]     [B.J    Inquisitional. 

In-quis'I-tlve  (Tn-kwTz'I-tTv),  a.     [OE.  inquisifif,  F. 
inquisitif.']     1.  Disposed  to  ask  questions,  especially  ia 
matters  vvliich  do  not  concern  the  inquirer. 
A  wiec  man  is  not  in'/uisitive  about  things  impertinent.  Broome. 

2.  Given  to  examination,  investigation,  or  research ;, 
searching ;  curious. 

A  young,  imjuisifirc,  and  sprightly  genius.        /.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  Inquiring  ;  prying  ;  curious ;  meddling  :  intru- 
sive. —  iNQUisiTrvE,  Curious,  Prying.  Curimis  denotes 
a  feeling,  and  inquisitive  a  habit.  We  are  C"n'o»j  when 
we  desire  to  learn  something  new;  we  are  inqjii.fitive 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  gain  it  by  inquiry  or  research. 
Pnjing  implies  inquisitireyiessj  and  is  more  commonly 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  others. 


[We]  curious  are  to  hear, 
What  happens  new. 


Milton. 


This  folio  of  four  pages  [a  newspaper],  happy  work  1 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise  :  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read.  Cowper. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  pn/iufj  eye  purvev 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  Milky  Way.       CreecK 

In-quls'i-tive,  n.  A  person  who  is  inquisitive ;  one 
curious  in  research.  Sir  W.  Temple, 

In-quis'i-tive-ly,  adv.    In  an  inquisitive  manner. 

The  occasion  that  made  him  afterwards  so  inquisitively  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic.  Boyle, 

In-qnlsl-tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being- 
inquisitive  ;  the  disposition  to  seek  explanation  and  in- 
formation ;  curiosity  to  learn  what  is  unknown;  esp.^ 
uncontrolled  and  impei'tinent  curiosity. 

Mr.  Boswell.  whose  i'«(7i«sfVnY';j/'ss  is  seconded  by  great  activ- 
ity, scrambled  in  at  a  high  window.  Johnson, 

Curiosity  in  children  nature  has  provided,  to  remove  that 
iprnorance  they  were  born  with :  which,  without  this  busy  iii~ 
(iuisitivaie.'is,  will  make  them  dull.  Locke. 

In-qnlsl-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  inquisiteur.  See- 
Inquire,]  1.  An  inquisitive  person  ;  one  fond  of  asking 
questions,     [it-]     ^''Inquisitors  are  tatlers."      Feltham.. 

2.  {Law)  One  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  examine  and 
inquire,  as  coroners,  sheriffs,  etc.  Mozley  &  W. 

3.  (J?.  C.  Ck.)  A  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition. 
In-qaiS^i-tyri-al  (-to'rl-al),  a.    [Cf.  F.  inquisitorial.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  inquisition  ;  making  rigorous  and  un- 
friendly inquiry;  searching;  as,  inquisitorial  power. 
"llUberal  and  inquisitorial  abuse."  F.  Blackbume. 

He  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  and  censorinus 
power  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  inquire  into  alL 
matters  of  conscience.  Hume. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  or  resem- 
bling its  practices.  ^^Inquisitorial  robes."    C.Buchanan, 

In-quls'l-tO'ri-al-ly.  adv.    Iu  an  inquisitorial  manner. 

In-quis'i-tO'ri-OUS  (-iis),  a.  Making  strict  inquiry; 
inquisitorial.     lObs.1  Milton. 

In-quls'l-tU'rl-ent(-tu'rT-fnt),  a.  Inquisitorial.  [06j.J 
"Our  inqnisiturient  bishope."  Milton. 

In-racl-nate  (in-rSsT-nat),  7'.  t.  (Tref.  in-  in  -f-  F.  ra^ 
cine  root :  cf.  F.  enraciner.']     To  enroot  or  implant. 

In-rail'  (Tn-ral'),  V.  t.  \imp.  Si  p.  p.  Inrailed  (-raid')  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Inraelikg.]  To  rail  in;  to  inclose  or 
surround,  as  with  rails.  Hooker. 

In-reg'lS-ter  (Tn-rejts-ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
registered  (-t«rd) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Lnregistering.} 
[Pref.  77?-  in  ^register:  cf.  F.  enregistrer.  Cf.  Enreois- 
ter.]  To  register  :  to  enter,  as  in  a  register,  [i?.]   XValsh, 

In'road^  (tn'rod'),  n.     The  entrance  of  an  enemy  into 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    fip,    firn ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink ;    tben,    tliin ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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a  country  with  purposes  of  hostility  ;  a  sudden  or  desul- 
tory incursion  or  invasion  ;  raid  ;  encroachment. 

The  los5  <if  Shrewsbury  expuseil  all  Xorth  Wales  tn  tlie  <liii!y 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  t'liirem/on. 

With  perpetual  hiroafh  tn  alarm. 
Though  iiiuccassible,  liis  latal  throne.  MiUnn. 

Syn.  —  Invasion;  incursion;  irruption.  See  Invasion. 

In-road'  (Tn-rod'),  i'-  '•     \.imp.  &  p.p.  Inroaded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Inroadiso.]     To  make  an  inroad  into;  to 
invade.     [Obs-I 
The  Saracens  ,  .  .  conquered  Spain,  iuroaded  Aquilaine.  Fidkr. 

In-roll'  (Tn-rol'),  V.  t.     See  Enroll. 

In'run^nlng  (in'rQn'nTng),  71.  The  act  or  the  place 
of  entrance  ;  an  inlet.  Tennyson. 

In'rush'  (Tn'rush'),  n.  A  rush  inwards;  as,  the  in- 
Tush  of  tlie  tide.  f'-  J^Hoi. 

In-rush' (tu-rush'),  V.  7.  To  rush  in.  [Oi^.]  HolUuui. 

II  In-saiyba-ta'tl  (in-s5lyba-ta'ti),  n.pl.  [LL.  Insaba- 
tati.  SeelstiN-,  and  Sabot.]  The  Waldenses ;  — so  called 
from  their  peculiarly  cut  or  marked  sabofs,  or  shoes. 

In-sale'ty  (Tii-sai'ty).  "•    Insecurity;  danfier.    [Ww.j 

In-sall-va'tion  (tu-sSl'T-va'shun),  n.  {F/iysiol.)  The 
Tnixing  of  the  food  with  the  saliva  and  other  secretions 
-of  the  mouth  in  eating. 

Xn'Sa-lQ'bli-OUS  (in'sd-lu'brT-us),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-{-  solubriot/s :  cf.  L-  insfihibris^F.  insalubre.'\  Not  sa- 
lubrious or  healthful ;  unwholesome  ;  as,  an  insalubrious 
.mr  or  climate. 

In'sa-luTarl-ty  (-brt-ty),  «■  [Cf.  F.  insnlubrite.']  Un- 
healthfulness  ;  luiwholesomeuess ;  as,  the  insalubriiy  of 
-air,  water,  or  cUmate.  Boyle. 

In-sal'U-ta-ry  (In-sSl'u-ta-rj?),  a.  [L.  insabitan's:  cf. 
P.  insahttaire.  See  Ix-  not,  and  Salutary.]  1.  Not 
.salutary  or  wliolesome  ;  unfavorable  to  health. 

2-  Not  tending  to  safety  ;  productive  of  evil. 

In-san^'a-bll'l-ty  (Tu-s5ii'a-bTl'T-ti?),  n.  The  state  of 
5temg  insanable  or  incurable  ;  insanableness. 

In-san'a-ble  (tn-sSn'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  insanobiUs :  cf. 
OF.  insanable.  See  In-  not,  and  Sanable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  healed  ;  incurable  ;  irremediable. 

In-san'a-ble-ness.  ».  The  state  of  being  insanable  ; 
iasanability  ;  incurableness. 

In-san'a-bly.  adv.     in  an  incurable  manner. 

In-sane'  (Tn-san'),  o.  [L.  insanus.  See  IN-  not,  and 
Sake.]  1.  Exhibiting  unsoundness  or  disorder  of  mind; 
not  sane  ;  mad  ;  deranged  in  mind  ;  delirious  ;  distracted. 
See  Insanity,  2. 

2.  Used  by,  or  appropriated  to,  insane  persona ;  as,  an 
insane  hospital. 

3.  Causing  insanity  or  madness,     [i?.] 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prifioner  ?  Sfiak. 

4.  Characterized  by  insanity  or  the  utmost  folly  ;  chi- 
merical ;  unpractical  ;  as,  an  insane  plan,  attempt,  etc. 

I  know  not  which  was  the  insane  measure.       Sout/ioj. 

In-sanely,  adr.     "Without  reason  ;  madly  ;  foolishly. 

In-sane'ness,  n.     Insanity  ;  madness. 

In-sa'ni-ate  (Tn-sa'nl-at),  V.  t.  To  render  unsound ; 
■io  make  mad.     \_Obs.'\  Feltham. 

In-sa'nle  (-nl),  n.     Insanity.     [06.?.]  Skak. 

In-san'i-ta-ry  (Tn-siln'i-t5-ry),  a.  Not  sanitary  ;  un- 
healtliy;  as,  //(.s(/?)(7f77'y  conditions  of  drainage. 

In-sanl-ta'tlon  (Tn-san/T-ta'shiin),  11.  Lack  of  sani- 
tation ;  careless  or  dangerous  hygienic  conditions. 

In-san'i-ty  (Tn-sSn'i-ty),  n.  [L.  insanitas  unsound- 
ness; cf.  insnnia  insanity,  F.  insanite.'\  1.  The  state  of 
being  insane ;  unsoundness  or  derangement  of  mind ; 
madness ;  lunacy. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insamty.  Johnson. 
Without  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure.  Cowper. 

2.  (Late)  Such  a  mental  condition,  as,  either  from  the 
existence  of  delusions,  or  from  incapacity  to  distniguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  with  regard  to  any  matter 
under  action,  does  away  with  individual  responsibility. 

Syn.— Insanity,  Lunacy.  Madness.  Deranoement, 
Alienation,  Aberration,  Mania,  Delirium,  Frenzy, 
Monomania.  De.mentia.  Insnnilii  is  the  generic  term  lor 
.-all  such  diseases;  lunacy  has  now  an  enual  extent  of 
meaning,  though  once  used  to  denote  periodical  insanity; 
madness  has  the  same  extent,  though  originally  referring 
to  the  rage  created  by  the  disease  ;  deranfjrment,  aberni- 
iion, alienation,  are  popular  terms  for  insanity  ;  delirium, 
mania,  and  frenzy  denote  excited  states  of  the  disease  ; 
•Kiemeniia  denotes  tlie  loss  of  mental  power  by  this  means ; 
monomania  is  insanity  upon  a  single  subject. 

In-sa'po-ry  (Tn-sa'po-rJ),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  sapor."] 
Tasteless;  unsavory.      [A'.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-8a'tla-bll'l-ty(Tn-.sa'(ih.1^bTin'-ty  or  Tn-sa'shT-a-),7i. 
(^L.  in.tatiabilitas :  cf.  F.  in.iiatiabilite.]  The  state  or 
■  quahty  of  being  insatiable  ;  insatiableness. 

Easi-rness  for  increase  nf  possession  dehisca  the  soul,  nnd  wc 
sjnk  into  the  gulfs  of  imatiafnlily.  Jianibh-r. 

In-Sa'tla-ble  (Tn-sa'aha-b'l  or  -shT-i-b'l),  a.  [F.  in- 
satiable, L.  insatiabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Satiable.] 
Jtfot  satiable  ;  incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  api)eased  ; 
verj'  gr'M'dy;  an,  an  insatiable  appetite,  thirst,  or  desire. 
•*'Jnxatiablr.  of  t'h'ry."  Milton. 

In-sa'tia-ble-ness,  7f.     Greediness  of  appetite  tliat 
■can  not  be  satisfied  or  appeased  ;  insatiability. 
The  eye  of  the  covetous  liath  a  more  particular  imatiahlenr/m. 

lip.  //all. 

In-sa'tia-bly,  a.lv.     in  an  ins-itiable   manner  or  de- 

•grei-;   iin;iiip**a;iatily.      ^^  In.fatinbly  rovetons."         South. 

In-sa'tl-ate  (Tn-na'HhT-St),  a.  '  [h.  msatiatus-l    Inea- 

liable  ;  as,  in.iatia(e  thirst. 

The  itititiiatc  ^.'reerlincM  of  hin  ilenirci.  S/iaK: 

And  MtitI  hi'iititif,-.  tliirwtinK  Rtill  for  blood.         I/ooK: 

In-aa'ti-ate-ly,  adv.     InHatiably.  .Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In  sa'U  ato-ness,  T).     The  state  of  being  insatiate. 

Insvtl'e-ty  (tn'Hii-ti'f.ty),  n.     [L.  insatielna:  cf.  F. 

intalietc.     Bee  Satiety.]     Insatiablenesa.      T.  Granger. 


In-satis-lac'tlon  (Tn-sat'Ts-fSk'shun),  n.  1.  InsuflFi- 
ciency  ;  .-nipiiiif.v^.      [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  "l>i>^ati.-.i.KLiMn.     [06.S-.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-Sat'U-ra-ble  (In-sSt'u-ra-b'l ;  135),  a.  [L.  insatu- 
rabilis :  cf.  ¥.  insaturable.  See  In-  not,  and  Saturable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  saturated  or  siitisfied. 

In^cience  (tn'sheus;  liTT),  n.  [L.  inscientia :  cf.  F. 
inscience.'\     Want  of  knowledge;  ignorance.     [C6s.] 

In'SClent  (tn'shent),  a.  [L.  insciens,  -entu^,  ignorant. 
See  In-  not,  and  Scient,  Science.]  Having  little  or  no 
knowledge;  ignorant;  stupid;  silly.     IB.]      X.  Bacon. 

In'sclent,   a.     [Pref.    171-   in  +  L.    sciens   knowing.] 
Having  knowledge  or  insight ;  intelligent.     IB.] 
(ja^e  (in,  with  in.scient  vision,  toward  tlie  sun.    3fis.  Browning. 

In-sconce'  (in-sk5ns'),  7-.  /.    See  Ensconce. 

In-scrib'a-ble  (In-skrib'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
scribed, —  used  specif.  {Math.)  of  solids  or  plane  figures 
capable  of  being  inscribed  in  other  solids  or  figures. 

In-scrlb'a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  inscribable. 

In-scribe'  (Tn-skrib')»  ''■  '■  [imp.  &  p-  p-  Inscribed 
(-akribd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inscribing.]  [L.  inscribcre. 
See  1st  In-,  and  Scribe.]  1.  To  write  or  engrave;  to 
mark  down  as  something  to  be  read ;  to  imprint. 

Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone.  Pope. 

2.  To  mark  with  letters,  characters,  or  words. 

O  let  thy  once  lov'd  friend  i>is<rribr  thy  stone.       Pope. 

3.  To  assign  or  address  to  ;  to  commend  to  by  a  short 
address  ;  to  dedicate  informally  ;  as,  to  inscribe  an  ode 
to  a  friend.  Dryden. 

4.  To  imprint  deeply ;  to  impress ;  to  stamp  ;  as,  to 
inscribe  a  sentence  on  the  memorj-. 

5.  (Geoni.)  To  draw  within  so  as  to  meet  yet  not  cut 
the  boundaries. 

^^^  A  line  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  sphere,  when 
its  two  ends  are  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  or  in 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  A  triangle  is  inscribed  in  an- 
other triangle,  when  the  three  angles  of  the  former  are 
severally  on  the  three  sides  of  the  latter.  A  circle  is  in- 
scribed in  a  polygon,  when  it  touches  each  side  of  the 
polygon.  A  sphere  is  inscribed  in  a  polyhedron,  when 
the  sphere  touches  each  boundary  plane  of  the  polyhe- 
dron. The  latter  figure  in  each  case  is  circumscribed 
about  the  former. 

In-scrib'er  (-skrib'er),  7).  One  who  inscribes.  Pownall. 

In-scrip'll-ble  (Tn-skrtp'tt-b'l).  a.  Capable  of  being 
inscribed  ;  inscribable. 

In-sczip'tion  (-shQji),  n,  [L.  inscrip/io,  fr.  inseribere, 
inscrijit'iiii,  to  inscribe:  cf.  F.  inscription.  See  In- 
scribe.]    1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed  ;  something  written  or  en- 
graved ;  especially,  a  word  or  words  written  or  engraved 
on  a  solid  substance  for  preservation  or  public  inspection ; 
as,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  pillars,  coins,  medals,  etc. 

3.  (Auat.)  Aline  of  division  or  intersection;  as,  the 
tendinous  inscriptions,  or  inter. sect  ions,  of  a  muscle. 

4.  An  address,  consignment,  or  informal  dedication, 
as  of  a  book  to  a  person,  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an  in- 
\itation  of  patronage. 

In-scrlp'tlve  (-ttv),  n.  Bearing  inscription;  of  the 
character  or  nature  of  an  inscription. 

In-scroll'  l.Tu-skrol')»  '■•  '■  V'np.  &  p.  p.  Inscrolled 
(-skrold') ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n,  Inscrollino.]  To  write  on  a 
scroll  ;  to  record.     [Written  also  inscrol.]  Sbak. 

In-scru'ta-bil'i-ty  (Tn-skru'ta-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  inscrutable  ;  inscrutableness. 

In-scru'ta-ble  (tn-skru'ta-b'I),  n.     [h.  inscrutabilis : 
cf.  F.  inscrutable.     See  In-  not,  and  Scrutiny.]    Un- 
searchable ;  incapable  of  being  searched  into  and  under- 
stood by  inquiry  or  study  ;   impossible  or  diflBcult  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for  satisfactorily  ;  obscure ;  in- 
comprehensible ;  as,  an  inscrutable  design  or  event. 
'Tis  not  in  man 
To  vicld  a  reason  for  tlie  wilt  of  Heaven 
\\  hich  is  iitscrutahlc.  Beau.  $■  Fl. 

Waiving  a  question  60  inscrutable  as  this.    De  Quince;/. 

In-scni'ta-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inscrutable  ;  inscrutability. 

Xu-scru'ta-bly,  ailv.     in  an  inscrutable  manner. 

In-SCUlp''   (In-skulp'),    V.    t.     [L.    insculpere :  cf.    F. 

in.srulp€r.     See  1st  In-,  and  Sculptor.]     To  engrave  ;  to 

carve  ;  to  sculpture.     [Obs.  &  B.]  Shak. 

Which  he  insrulpvl  in  two  likely  stones.      Drayton. 

In-SCUlp^tion  (-shun),  7?^.     Inscription.     Ipbs.] 


In-sculp'ture  (-tfir;  l^ri),  n. 
or  inscription.     [Obs.] 

On  his  gravestone  this  in- 
sriitplurc.  Shak. 

Xn-aculp'tured    (-turd), 

ji.  ".     Engraved.       (Hover. 

In-seam'  {In-sem'),  r.  t. 
[imp.  A  p.  2).  Inseamed 
{-semd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Inseamino.]  To  impress  or 
mark  with  a  seam  or  cica- 
trix. Pope. 

In-search'  (Tn-serch'), 
7'.  /.  To  make  search  after  ; 
to  investigate  or  examine  ; 
to  ensearch.     [Obs.] 

In-sec'a-ble     tTn-st^k'j'i- 

b'l),  a.  \L.  insrrahilis: 
pref.  in-  nnt  -\-  srcnbili.^ 
tliat  may  be  cut:  cf.  K. 
insf cable.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing diNnded  by  cutting  ;  in- 
divihiblc. 

In'sect  (Tn'sBkt),  n.  [K. 
in.u'cte,  L.  in-iertuin,  fr.  in- 
sectus,  i>.  p.  of  in.frcare  to 
cut  in.  See  Section.  The 
name  was  originally  given 
trj  certain  small  aniinaln, 
whose  bodies  appear  cut  in. 


An  engraving,  carving, 


An  inBCCt :  one  of  the  Or- 
thoptera. 

a  Antenna?  :  h  Eye*  ;  r  TIend  ; 
'/  Anterior  l.vi^m  r  Prnthorax  ; 
^  McNothorax;  ;/ Melnthornx  : 
li  Middle  LtjfN :  i  Posterior 
WiiiRH ;  o  Anterior  or  l-'irst 
WingB  I  ;■  PoMtchor  Ijegs  ;  k 
Abdomen  ( /  Tibia  (  m  Tarsuw. 


or  almost  divided.  Cf.  Entomology,]  1.  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Insecta ;  esp.,  one  of  the  Hexaiwda.    See  Insbcta. 

G^^^  The  hexapod  insects  pass  through  three  stages 
during  tlieir  growth,  viz.,  tlie  larva,  piip:!.  :uid  imago  or 
adult,  but  in  some  of  tlie  orders  Ih'-  l,ir\;i  diUi-ra  little 
from  the  imago,  except  in  lacking  unit;-,  and  llie  active 
jmpa  is  very  much  like  the  larva,  cxrii/t  in  liaving  rudi- 
ments of  wmgs.  In  the  higher  orders,  the  larva  m  usu- 
ally a  grub,  maggot,  or  caterpillar,  totally  unlike  the 
adult,  while  the  pupa  is  very  different  from  both  larva 
and  imago  and  is  mactive,  taking  no  food. 

2-  (Zoijl.)  Any  air-breathing  arthropod,  as  a  spider  or 
scorpior. 

3.  (AtO'Ol.)  Any  small  crustacean.  In  a  wider  sense,  the 
word -soften  luoselyapplied  to  various  small  invertebrates. 

4.  Fig.  :  Any  small,  trivial,  or  contemptible  person  or 
thing.  Thoaisfm. 

Insect  powder,  a  powder  used  for  the  extermination  of 
insects;  esp.,  the  powdered  flowers  of  certain  species  of 
Pyrethruin,  a  genus  now  merged  in  Chrysantheancm. 
Called  also  Persian  powder. 

In'sect  (Tn'sgkt),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  insect 
or  insects. 

2.  Like  an  insect ;  small;  mean;  ephemeral. 

II  In-sec'ta   (Tn-s6k'ta),    n.  pi.      [NL.     See   Insect.] 

1.  {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  classes  of  Arthropoda,  including 
those  that  have  one  pair  of  antenna?,  three  pairs  of 
mouth  organs,  and  breathe  air  by  means  of  trachea', 
opening  by  spiracles  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  In  this 
sense  it  includes  the  Hexapoda,  or  six-legged  insects, 
and  the  Myriapoda,  with  nmnerous  legs.     See  Insect,  71. 

2.  (Zoi'il.)  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Hexapoda 
alone.     See  Hexapoda. 

3.  {Zoal.)  In  the  most  general  sense,  the  Hexapoda, 
Myriapoda,  and  Arachnoidea,  combined. 

C^^  The  typical  Insecta,  or  hexapod  insects,  are  di- 
vided into  several  orders,  viz.  :  Bijmejioplera,  as  the  bees 
and  ants ;  Biptcra.,  as  the  comiuon  flics  and  gnats ; 
Ajihnniptera,  or  fleas  ;  Lepidoptera,  or  moths  and  butter- 
flies; Ae»?o;j/er«,  as  the  ant-nous  and  hellgamite ;  Cole- 
optera,  or  beetles ;  Hemiptera,  as  bugs,  lice,  aphids  ;  (>r- 
taoplera,cis  grasshoppers  .and  cockroaches;  Psendnuea- 
roptera^  as  the  dragon  flies  and  termites;  Eujilexoptera, 
or  earwigs ;  Thusanura,  as  the  sprlngtails,  podura,  and 
lepisma.    See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

In'sec-ta-ry  (Tn'sSk-tti-rJ').  "•  A  plnce  for  keeping 
living  insects.  —  In'sec-ta'rl-um  (-ta'rT-iim),  n.     [L.] 

In'sec-ta'tlon  (Tn'sSk-ta'shun),  ii.  [L.  insectatio.  See 
Insectator.]  The  act  of  pursuing;  pursuit;  harass- 
ment ;  persecution.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

In'sec-ta'lor  (tn's6k-ta'ter),  v.  [L.,  fr.  insectari  to 
pursue,  freq.  fr.  iiisequi.  See  Ensue.]  A  pursuer;  a 
persecutor;  a  censorious  critic.     [Ob.^-.]  Baihy. 

In'sect-ed  {Tn'sgkt-§d),  a.  Pertaining  to,  having  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling,  an  insect.  Hou-ell. 

In-sec'tl-cide  (Tn-s5k'ti-sid),  n.  [Insect  -f-  L.  cae- 
dere  to  kill.]  Ar.  agent  or  preparation  for  destroying  in- 
sects ;  an  insect  powder.  —  In-sec'tl-ci'dal  (-si'dal),  a. 

In-sec'tUe  (Tii-sfk'tll),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  insects.  Bacoii. 

In-sec'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [See  Insect.]  A  cuttUig  in; 
incisure  ;  incision. 

II  ln'sec-tiv'0-ra  (Tn/sSk-ttv'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
L.  insect  urn  an  insect 
+  vorare  to  devour.] 
{Zo'iil.)  1.  An  order  of 
mammals  which  feed 
principally  upon  i  n- 
sects. 

dt^^  They  are  mo.stly 
of  small  size,  and  their 
molar  teeth  have  sharp  cusps. 


Skull  of  one  ot  the 
(a  star-nosed  Mole). 


^  .  .  ,  Most  of  the  species  bur- 
row in  the  earth,  and  manv  of  those  of  cold  climates  hi- 
bernate in  winter.  The  order  includes  the  moles,  shrews, 
hedgehogs,  taurecs,  and  allied  animals,  also  the  colugo. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Cheiroptera,  including  the  com- 
mon or  insect-eating  bats. 

In-sec'tl-vore  (Tn-s5k'tT-vor),  n.  ;  pi.    Insectivore3 
(-^orz).    [F.]     {Zo'ul.)  One  of 
the  Insectivora. 

Insec-tiv'o-rous  (Tn'sgk- 
tiv'u-rus),  ff.  [See  Insectiv- 
ora.] Feeding  or  subsisting 
on  insects  ;  carnivorous.  The 
term  is  applied  :  (a)  to  plants 
which  have  some  special  adaptation  for  catching  and  di- 
gesting insects,  as  the  sundew,  Venus's  flytrap,  Sarrace- 
nia,  etc. ;  (A)  to  the  Insectivora,  and  to  many  bats,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

In'sec-tOl'0-ger(-t51'6-jer).7).  An  entomologist.  [Obs.] 

In  sec-tol'0-gy  (-J5')t  "•  [Insect  ~\-  -logy:  cf.  F.  m- 
sectnlnijiv.]     Entomology.      [Obs.] 

In''Se-CUre'  (Tn'se-kiir'),  a.  1.  Not  secure;  not  con- 
fident of  safety  or  permanence  ;  distrustful ;  suspicious  ; 
apprehensive  of  danger  or  loss. 

With  sorrow  and  inserurv  ai)prchcn8ions.  Jer.  Tnylor. 

2.  Not  eflectually  guarded,  protected,  or  sustained  ; 
unsafe  ;  unstable  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss.   Bp.  Hard. 

The  trade  with  Egvpt  was  exceedingly  insecure  and  precn- 
riou«.  Jlickte. 

In'se-cure'ly,  adr.    In  an  insecure  manner. 

Inse-cure'ness.  n.     Insecurity. 

In  se-cu'rl  ty  (-ku'rT-ty))  "■ ." /'•  Insecurities  (-tTr). 
[I'n-f.  iji-  not  -|-  security:  cf.  LL.  insecu7'itas,  F.  77).vf- 
c;/7-i/('.]  1.  Tlie  condition  or  (piality  of  being  insecure  ; 
want  of  safety  ;  danger  ;  hazard  ;  as,  the  insecurity  of  a 
building  liable  to  fire  ;  insecurity  of  a  debt. 

2.  Tlio  state  of  feeling  insecure  ;  uncertainty ;  want  of 
confiilcncc. 

With  what  innrrurily  of  truth  we  ascribe  effects  .  .  .  unto 
arhitrnry  eiilculations.  Sir  T.  Ihowne. 

A  tiim-  of  inarruriry,  when  intcreste  of  nil  fiorts  beconie  objects 
of  Hiifciihitinii,  Burkf. 

In'se-cu'tlon  (-shttn),  n.     [L.  insecutio,  fr.  inse^ui^ 


ale,    Bcnutc,    cftrc,    Am,    iirm,    ask,    final,    }^11  ;    uvo,    vvcnt,    Cnd,    fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    111  ;    old,    r^bey,    Orb,    5dd ; 
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p-p.  insefutus.    See  Ensue.]    A  following  after;  clone 

pursuit.     lOliS.I  Vhftpmmi. 

In-sem'l-nate  (Tn-sSmT-uat),  v.  t.      [L.   inseminntnx, 

p.  p.  of  inseiniiiarc  to  bow,    Sue  Sbminate.]    To  sow  ;  to 

iin pro f?i lute.     [  (His.'\ 

In-sem'1-na'tlon  (-na'shSn),  n.     A  Howinp.     [Ohs.'\ 
In-sen'sate  (-.sfn'But),  a.    [L.  inanisntns.    See  In-  not, 

and  Sens  ATE.]     Waiitiug  eeusibility  ;  ile»tituto  of  seuse; 

fitupid ;  fooliah. 

The  t-ilonco  mid  the  calm 
Of  mute,  imensitle  thiiit's.  li'orfltwnrth. 

The  meddling  fully  or  in.femate  ambition  of  Btatesmon.    liucUe. 

—  In-sen'sale  ly,  ("If.  —  In-sen'sate-ness,  "  ■ 

In-sense'  (iu-si'iih'),  v.  t.  ll'i-t-i.  m-  in  |-  ,sr7(.vr.]  To 
makf  to  un.i.-r,st:ind  ;  to  iuHtrui-t.  [J'mr.  L'/itj.}  HalliicelL 

In-sen'fll-bU'i-ty  (Tn-nCa'al-bll'i-ty),  n.  [Of.  h\  in- 
tensil'ilitt'.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  insensiblo  ; 
want  uf  sensibility  ;  torpor;  unconBt;iou3noaB ;  as,  tlie  in- 
tensihilily  produced  by  a  fall,  or  by  opiates. 

2.  Waiit  of  tenderness  or  suscei-tibility  of  emotion  or 
passion;  dullness;  stupidity. 

Syn.  —  Itullncss  :  numbness ;  unfcelinKness ;  stupidity ; 
torpor  ;  .ipiitli)' ;  inipassivt-ness  ;  inditference. 

In-sen'sl-ble  (Tn-sSn'HT-bM),  n.  [L.  inseitsiliilis  :  d. 
I",  insensil/le.  See  In-  not,  and  Sknsible.]  1.  Destitute 
of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving ;  wanting  bodily 
Bensibility.  Milton. 

2.  Not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  void  of  feel- 
ing ;  iipiithetic  ;  unconcerned;  indillerent  ;  aa,  insensi- 
ble to  danger,  fear,  love,  etc. ; —  often  used  with  of  or  to. 

Accept  an  obligation  without  being  o  slave  to  the  giver,  or 

itisensihte  to  his  kindness.  ^'i'"  //■  "  oltim. 

LoBt  in  their  lovea,  inaensif'le  of  shame.         l>rij>tcn. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses  ;  imper- 
ceptible. Hence  :  Progressing  by  imperceptible  degrees  ; 
Blo^v  ;  gradual ;  as,  insensible  motion. 

Twn  small  iiiiJ  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  Cleo- 
patra's arm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
They  fall  away. 
And  languish  with  iusmsihh'  dt-cay.  Drt/flen. 

4.  Not  sensible  or  reasonable  ;  meaningless.     [Oi^.] 
If  It  make  the  indictment  be  vu^rnsible  or  uncertain,  it  slmll  he 

quashed.  •5'iV  ^'/.  7/ali\ 

Syn.  — Imperceptible  ;    imperceivable  ;   dull;   stupid; 

torpid  J  numb;  senseless;  nnfeelinc  ;  apathetic;  stoical; 

impassive  ;  inuitferent ;  unsusceptible  ;  bard ;  callous. 

In-sen'si-ble-ness,  n.     Insensibility.  Bp.  Jfall. 

In-sen'si-bly,  adt>.      In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt  or 

perceived  ;  imperceptibly  ;  gradually. 

The  hiU8  rise  insoisibhj,  Addison. 

In-sen'sl-tlve  (-tt v),  a.     Not  sensitive ;  wanting  sen- 

aation,  or  wanting  acute  sensibility.     TUlotson.    Huskin. 

In-sen^SU-OUS  (Tn-sen'ahu-iis),  a.     [Pref.    m-  not  + 

sensuous.]     Nut  sensuous;  not  pertaining  to,  affecting, 

or  addressing,  the  senses. 

That  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  different  planes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  iiiscnsuous.  3trs.  Broirmna. 

In-sen'tl-ent  (-shT-eut  or  -shent),  a.  Not  sentient ; 
not  having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

Tlie  .  .  .  attributes  of  an  insetitictit,  inert  substance.    Reitl. 

But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 

(because  it  is  «we»(wi(.  Sir  W-  Hiunilton. 

In-sep'a-ra-bil'1-ty  (Tn-sEp'a-rA-bTlT-ty),  n.     [L.  in- 

separahiH/irs :  cf.  F.  ivseparabiUte.']  The  quality  or  state 

of  being  inseparable  ;  inseparableness.  Locke. 

In-sep'a-ra-ble  (Tn-sep'a-ra-b'l),  a.    [L.  inseparahilis  : 

cf.  F.  insepiirnlAe.  See  In-  not,  and  Separable.]    1.  Not 

separable  ;  incapable  of  being  separated  or  disjoined. 

The  history  of  every  language  is  inscjiarable  from  that  of  the 

people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  3fure. 

Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  ond  insepftrahU:. 

I).  Webster. 
2.  (G-ram.)  Invariably  attached  to  some  word,  stem, 
or  root ;  as,  the  inseparable  particle  un-. 

In-sep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inseparable  ;  inseparability.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In-sep'a-ra-bly,  adv.  In  an  inseparable  manner  or 
condition  ;  bo  as  not  to  be  separable.  Bacon. 

And  cleaves  through  life  inscpnrnbhj  close.        Cowper. 
In-sep'a-rate  (-rSt),  a.    [L.  inseparatus.    See  In-  not, 
and  Separate.]    Not  separate;  together;  united.  Shok. 
In-sep'a-rate-Iy,  adv.    Inseparably.  [^Ohs.']  Cranmer. 
In-sert'  (tn-sert'),  v.t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inserted;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Insekting.]     [L.  insertus^  p.  p.  of  inserere  to 
insert ;  pref.  in-  in  +  serere  to  join,  connect.  See  Series.] 
To  set  within  something  ;  to  put  or  thrust  in  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  to  cause  to  enter,  or  be  included,  or  contained  ; 
as,  to  insert  a  scion  in  a  stock  ;  to  iyisert  a  letter,  word, 
or  passage  in  a  composition  ;  to  insert  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper. 

These  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where  thoy  will  be  so 
liable  to  misconstruction.  J:/i.  'Sfilliniifttrt- 

In-aert'ed,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  upon,  attached  to,  or 
growing  out  of,  some  part ;  — said  especially  of  the  parts 
of  the  tiower ;  as,  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  many 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  the  receptacle.  Gray. 

InserVing,  n.    1.  A  setting  in. 
2.  Something  inserted  or  set  in,  as  lace,  etc.,  in  gar- 
ments.    [A'.] 

In-ser'tlon  (Tn-ser'shun),  n.  [L.  insertio  :  cf,  F.  in- 
sertion. See  Insert.]  1,  The  act  of  inserting;  as,  the 
insertion  of  scions  in  stocks ;  the  insertion  of  words  or 
passages  in  writings. 

2.  The  condition  or  mode  of  being  inserted  or  attached  ; 
as,  the  insertion  of  stamens  in  a  calyx. 

3.  That  which  is  set  in  or  inserted,  especially  a  nar- 
row strip  of  embroidered  lace,  muslin,  or  cambric. 

4.  (.'l7ifl/.)  The  point  or  part  by  which  a  muscle  or 
tendon  is  attached  to  the  part  to  be  moved  ;  —  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  origin. 

Epigynous  insertion  (Bnf.),  the  insertion  of  stamens  upon 
the  ovary.  —  HypogynouB  Inaertion  (Bot.)^  insertion  be- 
reath  the  ovary. 


In-serve'  (Tn-sSrv'),  *'■  i-  [L-  inservire;  in-  in  -j  iter- 
virf  to  Mf-rve.  ]     'J'o  bo  of  nee  to  an  end  ;  to  Berve.    \_Obs.] 

In-serv'1-ent  (-T-f  nt),  a.  [L.  inserviens,  p.  pr.  of  inser- 
7'1/v.]    Conilucive;  instrumental.  [_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

In-ses'slon  (Tn-sSsbTui),  n.  [L.  insessio,  fr.  insidere^ 
insessuiit,  to  bit  in.  See  Insidious.]  1.  The  act  of  sit- 
ting, as  iu  a  tub  or  batli.  "  Used  by  way  of  fomentation, 
inscision,  orl)ath."     [/^]  Utdlnnd. 

2.  That  in  wliioh  one  wits,  as  a  bathing  tub.     [A'.] 

Iiif'sxlona  be  bathing  tubi.  Inilf  full.  Ilolhmd. 

II  In-ses'aor  (Tn-sfis'siSr),  n. ;  pi.  INSEB80RE3  (Tn'sCs-Bo'- 
rez).  [See  Insessores.]  (ZoiJl.)  One  of  the  InweaHoreH. 
The  group  iucluilcs  most  of  the  common  Hinging  birds. 

II  In'ses-SO'res  (Tn'sGs-sS'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  in- 
se.t.iory  lit.,  one  who  sits  down,  fr.  iii.'iiderr.  See  Inses- 
sioN.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  ordrr  of  birds,  formerly  eatablislied 
to  include  the  percliing  birds,  but  now  generally  regarded 
as  an  artiticial  group. 

In'ses-so'rl-al  (Tn'sSH-so'rT-r/l'),  fi.  {ZoU.)  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  itr  li;iviiig  tlie  criaracter  of,  lurching  birds, 

2.  Itilongiiit,'  <ir  jiertaiiiing  to  the  Iimessores. 

In-set'  (Tn-sef),  v.  t.     To  infix.     \i)b!i.\  Chancer. 

In'set  (Tn'sfit),  n,  1.  That  wliich  is  inserted  or  Bet  in ; 
an  insertion. 

2.  {Bookbinding)  One  or  more  separate  leaves  in- 
serted in  a  volume  before  binding;  as:  (fl)  A  portion  of 
the  printed  sheet  in  certain  sizes  of  books  which  ia  cut 
off  before  folding,  and  set  into  the  middle  of  the  folded 
sheet  to  complete  the  succession  of  paging ;  —  also  called 
ojTcut.     (b)  A,  page  or  pages  of  advertisements  inserted. 

In-sev'er-a-bl©  (in-s6v'er-a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing severed  ;  indivisible;  inseparabli.^  l>e  Quinrnj. 

In-Shad'ed  (Tn-ahad'Sd),  a.  Marked  with  different 
shades.  W.  Browne. 

In'shave''  (tn'sbav'),  «■  {Mech.)  A  plane  for  shaving 
or  dressing  the  concave  or  inside  faces  of  barrel  stavea. 

In-sheathe'  (in-8hetli')»  i'-  '•  To  insert  as  in  a  sheath  ; 
to  sheathe.  Ilughrs. 

In-SheU'(Tn-RhSl'),i'.'.  To  bide  in  a  shell.  {Ohs.']  S/ink. 

In-Ship'  (Tn-shTp'),  r.  t.     To  embark.    [Obs.]      Shak. 

In'shore^  (Tii'slior'),a.  Being  near  or  moving  towards 
the  shore  ;  as,  inshore  fisheries  ;  inshore  currents,  -^adv. 
Towards  the  shore  ;  as,  the  boat  was  beaded  inshore. 

In-shrine'  (Tn-shrin'),  ■>'•  t-     See  Enshrine. 

In'slc-ca'tion  (in'sik-kii'sbun),  n.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  drying  in. 

In'slde'  (in'sld'))  prep,  or  adv.  Witbin  the  aides  of  ; 
in  tlie  interior ;  contained  within ;  as,  inside  a  house, 
book,  bottle,  etc. 

In'Slde^,  a.  1.  Being  witbin  ;  included  or  inclosed  in 
anything ;  contained  ;  interior  ;  internal ;  as,  the  inside 
passengers  of  a  stagecoach  ;  inside  decoration. 

Kissing  with  inside  lip.  Shnk. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  interior. 

I«Bld6  calllpera  (Afech.),  callipers  for  measuring  the  di- 
ameters of  holes,  etc. — Inside  flniah  (Are/i.),  a.  general 
term  for  tlie  final  work  in  any  Iniildiiig  necessary  for  its 
rouipli-tion,  but  other  than  umisual  di-foration  ;  thus,  in 
jiiiurr  \\<uk,  the  doors  and  \\indous,  inside  shutters,  door 
ami  windiiw  trimmings,  pam-lrd  .iiniibs,  baseboards,  and 
siiiiititimes  flooring  and  stairs;  in  plaster  work,  the  finish- 
ing coat,  the  cornices,  centerpieces,  etc. ;  in  painting,  all 
simple  painting  of  woodwork  and  plastering.  ~  Inside 
track,  the  inner  part  of  a  race  course  ;  hence,  colloquially, 
advantage  of  place,  facilities,  etc.,  iu  competition. 

In'side',  n.  \.  The  part  within ;  interior  or  internal 
portion ;  content. 

Looked  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper  ?  Sfiak. 

2.  pi.  The  inward  parts;  entrails;  bowels;  hence, that 
which  is  within  ;  private  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Here  's  none  but  friends  ;  we  may  speak 

Our  insidcs  freely.  Mnssinger. 

3.  An  inside  passenger  of  a  coach  or  carriage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  upon  the  outside.     ICoUoq.  Bng."] 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insidts.  Anti-Jacohin. 
Patent  insideB  or  outBides,  a  name  given  to  newspaper 
sheets  printed  on  one  side  with  general  and  miscellane- 
ous matter,  and  furnished  wholesale  to  offices  of  email 
newspap  Ts,  where  the  blank  pages  are  filled  up  with  re- 
cent and  local  news. 

In-sid'l-ate  (Tn-sTd'T-at),  v.  t.  [L.  insidiatns,  p.  p.  of 
insidiare  to  lie  in  ambush,  fr.  insidiae.  See  Insidious.] 
To  lie  in  ambush  for.     [Ohs.']  J/ei/uood. 

In-Sldl-a^tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  lies  in  am- 
bush. [Obs.]  Barron-. 
In-sld'1'OUa  (Tn-sTdT-us),  a.  [L.  insidiosus,  fr.  insi- 
diae an  ambusli,  fr.  insidere  to  sit  in  ;  pref.  in-  -j-  sedere 
to  sit :  cf.  F.  insidieur.  See  Sit.]  1.  Lying  in  wait; 
watching  an  opportunity  to  insnare  or  entrap ;  deceit- 
ful ;  sly  ;  treacherous ;  —  said  of  persona ;  as,  the  insidi' 
ous  foe.  "  The  iyisidious  witch."  Cowper. 
2.  Intended  to  entrap  ;  characterized  by  treachery 
and  deceit ;  as,  insidious  arts. 

The  insidious  whisper  of  the  bad  angel.    Hawifiornr, 

InBldioUB   disease   {Med.\    a  disease    existing   without 

marked  sjTuptoms,  but   ready  to  become  active  upon 

some  slight  occasion ;  a  disease  not  appearing  to  be  as 

bad  as  it  really  is. 

Syn.  — Crafty;  wily;  artful;  sly;  desiguuig;  guile- 
ful; circumventive ;  treacherous;  deceitful;  deceptive- 
—  In-sid'i-ous-Iy.  odv.  —  In-sid'i-ous-ness,  n. 

In^Sight'  (Tn'slf),  n.  1.  A  sight  or  view  of  the  inte- 
rior of  anything  ;  a  deep  inspection  or  view  ;  introspec- 
tion ;  — frequently  used  with  into. 

He  hnd  an  insiijht  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  state.    Jortiu. 
2.  Power  of  acute  observation  and  deduction ;  pene- 
tration ;  discernment ;  perception. 

Quickest  insffilit 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead.  ifilfon. 
In-slg^ni-a  (In-sTg'nT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  insigne,  pi.  insig- 
nia, fr.  insignis  distinguished  by  a  mark  ;  pref.  in-  in  4- 
signum  a  mark,  sign.  See  Ensign,  Sign.]  1.  Distinguish- 
ing marks  of  authority,  office,  or  honor ;  badges  ;  tokens ; 
decorations;  as,  the  insignia  of  royalty  or  of  an  order. 


2.  Typical  and  chararteriatic  marks  or  fiigns,  by  which 
anytliing  in  known  or  distinguiiihed  ;  as,  the  insigjiia  of 
a  tradi'. 

Ill''Big-Illl'i-cance  (Tn'hTg-nTfT-k^nih),  w.  1.  Thf  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  insignificant;  want  of  signifi- 
cance, sense,  or  meaning  ;  an,  the  insignijicunce  of  words 
or  phrases. 

2.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance  ;  pettiness ; 
inel!lcacy  ;  as,  tlie  insignijtennce  of  biinian  art. 

3.  Want  of  claim  to  consideration  or  notice ;  want  of 
influence  or  standing;  meanness. 

Hediice  him.  from  being  tlio  firet  pcrfon  fn  the  nation,  to  « 
•tate  of  iuaiffiiijic'iHCc.  Jkutlie. 

In'slg-nif'l-can-cy  (-k«n-8j),  n.    IiiBlgnificance. 

In  Slg-nll'l-cant  (Tn/sIg-nTfl-kflntj,  a.  1.  Not  sig- 
nificant ;  voiil  of  Bignification,  sense,  or  import ;  iiieau- 
ingleas;  as,  insignijicnnt  words. 

2.  Having  no  weight  or  effect ;  answering  no  purpose  ; 
unimportant;  valueless;   futile. 

I.aw«  must  he  tn.ii'jHijirant  without  the  sanction  of  rewards 
aud  puiiitthmentH,  B/i.  l\  ilkini. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character  or  social  standing; 
mean  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  an  insignificant  person. 

Syn.  —  Uninii'ortant ;  immaterial ;  inconsidenible  ; 
small;  inferior;  trivial;  trilling;  mean;  contemptible. 

In'slg-nU'I-cant-ly,  adi\  Without  significance,  im- 
Itortan<:e,  or  effect ;  to  no  purpose.  "Anger  insignificant- 
ly fierce."  Cowper. 

In'slg-nil'l-ca-tlve  (-ka-ttv),  a.  [L.  insignificalivus. 
Sec  In-  not,  aiul  Significative.]  Kot  expressing  mean- 
ing; nut  signilicant. 

In-slgn'ment  (Tn-sin'm^nt),  n.  [See  Insignia.]  A 
token,  mark,  or  explanation.      [0/>J.]  Sir  T.  hlyot. 

In-sim'U-late  (Tn-stm'ii-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  insiwu/alns, 
p.  p.  of  iii.simulfire  to  accuse.]  To  accuse.  [0^.<.]  iJonne. 

In'sin-cere'  (tn'stn-ser'),  a.  [L.  insincei-u.^.  See  In- 
not,  and  Sincere.]  J..  i4ot  being  in  truth  what  one 
appears  to  be;  not  sincere;  dissembling;  hypocritical; 
disingenuous;  deceitful;  false; — said  of  persons;  also 
of  speech,  thought,  etc. ;  as,  insincere  declarations. 

2.  Disappointing ;  imperfect ;  unsound.     [06*.] 

To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  iutlncere.  Pope. 

Syn.—  Dissembling  ;  liollow;  hypocritical ;  deceirtive; 
deceitful ;  false  ;  disnigenuous  ;  untrustworthy. 

In'sln-cere'ly,  adv.     Without  sincerity. 

In'sin-cer'i-ty  (-sgrT-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iHX^inceri/e.l  The 
quality  of  being  in.sincere  ;  want  of  sincerity,  or  of  being 
in  reality  what  one  appears  to  be  ;  dissimulation  ;  hypoc- 
risy;  deceitfulness;  hollowness  ;  untrustwortliiness  ;  as, 
the  insincerity  of  a  professed  friend  ;  the  insincerity  of 
professions  of  regard. 

Wliat  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  com- 
monly no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  iitstnr-'iii'i.    Blair. 

In-sln'ew  (Tn-sTn'ii),  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insinewkd 
(-iid);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insinewino.J  To  strengthen,  as 
with  sinews  ;  to  invigorate.     [Oia.] 

All  nieinbern  iif  our  cause,  .  .  . 

That  ar«  ni»inKtved  to  this  action.  Shak. 

In-Sln'U-ant  (-u-ant),  a.  [L.  insinuans,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F, 
insi7inant.~\     Insinuating;  insinuative.     [Obs.'\ 

In-sin'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insinttatbd 
C-a't6d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insinuating.]  [L.  insimialus^ 
p.  p.  of  insinuare  to  insinuate  ;  pref.  in-  in  —  sinns  the 
bosom.  See  Sindous.]  1.  To  introduce  gently  or  slowly, 
as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage,  or  a  gentle,  persistent 
movement. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  placidly  distends, 
the  vessels  of  vegetables.  (yoo-hcard. 

2.  To  introduce  artfully;  to  infuse  gently  ;  to  instill. 
All  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearnesB,  are  for 

nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  pa--ions. 
and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment.  Lockf. 

Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  follies  and  insinuates  virtue, 
rather  by  familiar  examplea  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 

JJryden. 

3.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion  :  —  often  used 
derogatorily  ;  as,  did  you  mean  to  Insinnnte  nuything  ? 

4.  To  push  or  work  (one's  self),  as  into  favur ;  to  in- 
troduce by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means  ;  to  ingratiate; 
—  used  refiexively. 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghom.  Clarendon. 

Syn, —  To  instill;  hint;  suggest;  intimate. 
In-Sin'n-ate,  v.  i.     l.  To  creep,  wind,  or  flow  in  ;  to 
enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as  into  crevices. 

2.  To  ingratiate  one's  self ;  to  obtain  access  or  favor 
by  flattery  oj-  cunning. 

He  would  i?isinu(!te  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh.    ShaX: 
I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  how,  and  bend  my  hmbs.         Shak. 
In-sln'U-a'ting   (-atlng),  a.     Winding,  creeping,  or 
flowing  in,  quietly  or  stealthily;   suggesting;   winning 
favor  and  confidence  insensibly.  Milton. 

His  address  was  courteous,  and  even  insinuatiny.    Prescott. 
In-sin'U-a'tlng-ly.  adv.     By  insinuation. 
In-sin'U-a'Uon  (-a'shun),  ;;.     [L.   insinuatio:  cf.  F. 
insi/iualion.']     1.  The  act  or  process  of  insinuating;  a 
creeping,  winding,  or  flowing  in. 

By  a  soft  insinuation  mix'd 
With  earth's  large  mass.  Craxhaw. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  favor,  affection,  or  influence,  by 
gentle  or  artful  means ;  — formerly  used  in  a  good  sense, 
as  of  friendly  influence  or  interposition.    Sir  H.  M'otfon. 

I  hope  through  the  insiniuztion  of  Lord  Scarborough  to  keep 
them  here  lill  furtlier  orders.  Lady  Coi->i>er. 

3.  The  art  or  power  of  gaining  good  will  by  a  prepos- 
sessing manner. 

He  had  a  natural  insimiatinn  and  address  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  best  company.  Clarendon. 

4-  That  which  is  insinuated;  a  hint;  a  suggestion  or 
intimation  by  distant  allusion;  as,  slander  maybe  con- 
veyed by  insinuations. 

I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation.  Cairper. 

Syn,— Hint;  intimation;  suggestion.    See  Inntendo. 
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In-Blc'a-ft-tivO  (Tn-sIn'u-S-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  insinua- 
tif.'\  1.  Stealiug  on  or  iuto  the  confidence  or  affections ; 
having  power  to  gain  favor.  "  Cralty,  msinuain  e, 
plausible  men."  Bp.  Reynolds. 

2.  Usiing  insinuations ;  giving  hints ;  insinuating ;  as, 
an  insinwitive  remark. 

In-sLn'u-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  introducer.]  One 
who,  or  tliat  wliicb,  insinuates.  He  Foe. 

In-sln'U-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-ry)'   "•     Insinuative. 

In-slp'ld  (In-sIp'iJ),  <7.  [L.  insipidus;  pref.  in- not 
-f  sapidus  savory,  fr.  sapej-e  to  taste  :  cf.  F.  insipide. 
See  Savor.]  1.  Wanting  in  the  qualities  which  affect  the 
organs  of  taste ;  without  taste  or  savor ;  vapid  ;  taste- 
less ;  as,  insipid  drink  or  food.  Bvylc. 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation;  uninteresting; 
weak ;  vapid  ;  flat ;  dull ;  heavy ;  as,  an  insipid  woman  ; 
aninsipid  composition. 

Flat,  insipid,  and  ridiculous  stuff  to  him.  South. 

But  his  wit  is  faint,  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  sn.  almost 
visipid.  Dryden. 

Syu.—  Tasteless  ;  vapid  :  dull ;  spiritless ;  unanimated ; 
lifeless ;  flat ;  stale ;  pointless  ;  uninteresting. 

In'sl-pld'I-ty  (tn'sT-pTd't-ty),   )  n.  [Cf.  F.  insipidite.'] 

In-slp'ld-ness  (Tn-sTpld-n^s).  I  Tilt;  quality  or  state 
of  being  insipid;  vapidity.  "  Dryden's  lines  shine  strongly 
tlirough  the  insipidity  of  Tate's."  Pope. 

In-BJpMd-ly,  adv.  In  an  insipid  manner ;  without 
taste,  life,  or  spirit ;  flatly.  Locke.     Sharp. 

In-sip'l-ence  (lu-sTpT-ens),  n.  [L.  insipientia:  cf. 
OF.  i}isipience.'\  Want  of  intelligence  ;  stupidity ;  folly, 
[J?.]  Blount. 

bl-slp'l-ent  (-fnt),  a.  [L.  insipiens ;  pref.  in-  not  -j- 
snpienswi&e.']  Wanting  wisdom ;  stupid;  foolish.  [^.] 
Clarendon.  ■^71.     An  iuaipient  person.     [iJ.]     Fryih. 

In-sist'  (Tn-sTsf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insisted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  71.  Insistino.]  [F.  insister,  L.  insistere  to  set 
foot  upon,  follow,  persist ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  sistere  to  stand, 
cause  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  stand  or  rest ;  to 
find  support ;  —  with  in,  on,  or  vpon.     {R.'\  Ray. 

2.  To  take  a  stand  and  refuse  to  give  way;  to  hold  to 
something  firmly  or  determinedly ;  to  be  persistent,  ur- 
gent, or  pressing  ;  to  persist  in  demanding;  —  followed 
by  o?j,  upon,  or  that;  as,  he  insisted  on  these  conditions; 
he  iiisisted  on  going  at  once ;  he  insists  that  he  must 
have  money. 

InsisttHg  on  the  old  prerosative.  Shak: 

Without  further  iiisisdity  ou  the  different  tempers  of  Juvenal 
and  Horace.  Ijryden. 

Syn.— Insist,  Persist.  —  Insist  implies  some  alleged 
right,  as  authority  or  claim.  Persist  may  be  from  obsti- 
nacy alone,  and  either  «*ith  or  against  rights.  We  insist 
as  against  others ;  we  persist  in  what  exclusively  relates 
to  ourselves;  as,  he  persisted  in  that  course;  h&insisted 
un  his  friend's  adoptmg  it.  C.  J.  SSmith. 

In-Slst'ence  (-^us),  n.  The  quality  of  insisting,  or 
being  urgent  or  pressing ;  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  aa 
of  special  importance  ;  persistence  ;  urgency. 

In-slat'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  insistens,  -enfis,  p.  pr.  of 
i?isistere.']  1.  Standing  or  resting  on  something  ;  as,  an 
insistent  wall.  SirH.  Wotton. 

2.  Insisting;  persistent;  persevering. 

3.  {ZooL)  See  Incumbent. 
In-slst'ent-ly,  '"/'■■     In  an  insistent  manner. 
In-sls'ture  (in-sTs'tur  ;  13r»),  n.     A  dwellmg  or  stand- 
ing on  something  ;  fixedness;  persistence.   [,Obs.'\   Shak. 

In-sl'tl-en-cy  (In-sTshT-en-sJ-),  w.  [Pref.  iii-  not  -\- 
L.  sitiens,  p.  pr.  of  sitire  to  be  thirsty,  fr.  sitis  tlurst.] 
Freedom  from  thirst.     iObs."] 

The  insitienc'i  of  a  camel  for  traveling  in  deserts.     Grew. 

bl-Sl'tlOn  (In-sTsh'iin  or  Tn-slzh'un ;  277),  n.  [L. 
insitiOy  fr.  inserere^  insitmn,  to  sow  or  plant  in,  to  in- 
graft ;  pref.  in-  in  4-  serere,  satum,  to  sow.]  The  inser- 
tion of  a  scion  in  a  stock  ;  ingraftraent.  Ray. 

I!  In'  sl'tu  (Tn'  si'tij).  [L.]  In  its  natural  position 
or  place  ;  —  said  of  a  rock  or  fossil,  when  found  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  was  originally  formed  or  deposited. 

Ill-snare'  (fn-snSr'),  v.  t.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Insnaeed 
(-snSrd') ;  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inssarino.]  [Written  also 
ensnare.']  1.  To  catch  in  a  snare;  to  entrap;  to  take 
by  artificial  means.     " Iiisnare  a  gudgeon."  Fenton. 

2.  To  take  by  xviles,  stratagem,  or  deceit ;  to  involve 
in  difficulties  or  perplexities;  to  seduce  by  artifice;  to 
inveigle  ;  to  allure  ;  to  entangle. 

The  tTisiiiiriiig  charms 
Of  love'B  soft  queen.  Glover. 

In-snar'er  (-suSr'er),  n.    One  who  insnares. 

In-snarl'  (Tn-sniirl'),  V.  t.  To  make  into  a  snarl  or 
knot;  to  entangle;  to  snarl.     [Obs.']  Cutgrave. 

In'BO-brl'e-ty  (In's5;bri'£-ty),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  ^ 
sobriety:  cf.  F.  insobriete.^  Want  of  sobriety,  modera- 
tion, or  calmness;  intemperance;  drunkenness. 

In-80'cla-bll'I-ty  (lu-so'shA-bTl'I-tJ-), ;(..  [Cf.  F.  inso- 
ciabmtt.]  The 'juality  of  Ixdng  iusouiable  ;  want  of  so- 
ciability; unsociabihty.    {_R.'\  Bp.  Wurhurton. 

In-SO'cla-ble  (Tn-Ho'shi^b'l),  a.  [h.  insocinhilis :  cf. 
F.  insocinhle.  See  In-  not,  anJ  Sociadle.]  1.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  associated,  joined,  or  coiniectea.     [O/;.?.] 

Lime  nud  wood  are  truociabh.     Sir  H.  Wutton. 

2.  Not  sociable  or  companionable  ;  disinclined  to  so- 
cial intercourse  or  conversation  ;  unsociable  ;  taciturn. 
Tliin  nugtcrt-  insurinfiVi  life.  Shak. 

In-BO'cla-bly,  adi\     Unsociably. 

In-B(Kcl-ate  (-fihT-ilit),a.  Not  associate:  without  a  com- 
panion ;  single;  solitary;  recluse.  \_Obs.'\  "The  inso- 
date  virgin  life."  B.  Jnnson. 

In'so-late  (tn'sfi-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &'  p.  p.  Insoi.ated 
(-la'tCd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Inbolatino.]  [L.  insolatits, 
p.  p.  of  insolare  to  expose  to  the  sun  ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  sol 
the  sun.]  To  dry  in,  or  to  t*xpoH<^  to,  the  sun's  rays; 
to  ripen  or  prepare  by  such  exposure.  Johnson, 

In'BO-la'tlon  (Tn'so-la'shnn),  n.  [L.  insolatio  :  cf.  F. 
irtsol'ttiou.']  1.  The  act  or  procena  of  exposing  to  the 
rays  of  the  mm  for  tlie  pvirpow;  of  drying  or  maturing, 
OS  fniitfi,  dnigii,  etc.,  or  of  rendering  acid,  as  vinegar. 


2.  (Med.)  (a)  A  sunstroke.  (6)  Exposure  of  a  patient 
to  the  sun's  rays  ;  a  sun  bath. 

In'sole'  (Tn'sol')»  "■  The  inside  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  ; 
also,  a  loose,  thin  strip  of  leather,  telt,  etc.,  placed  in- 
side the  shoe  for  warmth  or  ease. 

In'so-lence  Cin'ao-lens),  n.  [F.  insolence,  L.  insoleii' 
tia.  See  Insolent.]  X.  The  quahty  of  being  unusual  or 
novel.     [065.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  quahty  of  being  insolent ;  pride  or  hauglitiuess 
manifested  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing  treatment 
of  others;  arrogant  contempt ;  brutal  impudence. 

Flown  with  msolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

3.  Insolent  conduct  or  ti-eatment ;  insult. 

Loaded  with  fetters  and  insolences  from  the  soldiers.    Fuller. 

In^SO-lence,  v.  i.    To  insult.    {Obs."}    Eikon  Basilike. 

In'so-len-cy  (-len-sj),  n.     Insolence.     [A*.]     Evelyn, 

In'so-lent  i,-lent),  a.  [F.  insolent,  L.  insolens,  -entis, 
pref.  171-  not  -j-  salens  accustomed,  p.  pr.  of  solere  to  be 
accustomed.]  1.  Deviating  from  that  which  is  custom- 
ary ;  novel ;  strange ;  unusual.     [Obs.'] 

If  one  chance  to  derive  any  word  from  the  Latin  which  is  in- 
solent to  their  ears  .  .  .  they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it.  Pettin. 
If  any  ehould  accuse  me  of  being  new  or  insolent.    Milton. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous  or  brutal  in  behavior  or 
language;  overbearing;  domineering;  grossly  rude  or 
disrespectful ;  saucy  ;  as,  au  insolent  master  ;  an  insolent 
servant.     "A paltry,  hisolent  fellow."  Shak. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment  all  other  folks  as 
in  regard  of  Jus  value,  of  his  cuDDuig,  of  his  epeaking,  and  of 
his  bearing.  Chaucer. 

Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  yc  not  observe.  .  .  . 

How'  insolent  of  late  heishecome, 

How  proud,  huw  peremptory  ?  Shak. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  insolence ; 
insulting ;  as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

Their  insolent  triumph  excited  .  .  .  indignation.  Macaxtlay. 
Syn.—  Overbearing  ;  insulting  ;  abusive  ;  offensive  ; 
saucy;  impudent;  audacious:  pert;  imperthient ;  rude; 
reproachful ;  opprobrious.  —  Indolent,  Insclting.  Inso- 
lent, in  its  primitive  sense,  simply  denoted  unusual ;  and 
to  act  insolently  was  to  act  in  violation  of  the  established 
rules  of  social  intercourse.  He  who  did  this  was  insolent ; 
and  thus  the  word  became  one  of  the  most  offensive  in 
our  language,  indicating  gross  disregard  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  Insulting  denotes  a  personal  attack,  either  in 
words  or  actions,  indicative  either  of  scorn  or  triumph. 
Compare  Impertin"ent,  Affront,  Impudence. 

In'SO-lent-ly,  adv.     In  an  insolent  manner. 

In'SO-lld'1-ty  (In'so-lTd'i-ty),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  50- 
luiity :  of.  F.  insolidite."]  Want  of  solidity;  weakness; 
as,  the  insoUdity  of  an  argument.     [i2.]     Dr.  H.  Morr. 

In-SOl'n-bU'1-ty  (Tn-s51'ii-bTl'T-ty),  n.  [L.  insoUihUi- 
tas:  cf.  F.  insohihilite.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insoluble  or  not  dissolvable,  as  in  a  fluid. 

2-  The  quality  of  being  inexplicable  or  insolvable. 

In-50l'u-ble  (Tn-s51'ij-b'l),  a.  [L.  in.':ob'h)lis  indisso- 
luble, that  can  not  be  loosed  :  cf.  F.  insoluble.  See  In- 
not,  and  Soluble,  and  cf.  Insolvable.]  1.  Kot  soluble; 
incapable  or  difficult  of  being  dissolved,  as  by  a  liquid  ; 
aa,  chalk  is  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Not  to  be  solved  or  explained ;  insolvable ;  as,  an 
insoluble  doubt,  question,  or  difficulty. 

3.  Strong.     "An  insoluble  wall."     [OJi.]        Holland. 
In-sol'a-bl6-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

in.^uluble;  insolubility.  Boyle. 

In-SOlv'a-ble  (Tn-.solv'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  solvable  ;  in- 
soluble ;  admitting  no  solution  or  explanation;  as,  an 
insolvable  problem  or  difficulty.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  discharged,  as  debts. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  loosed  or  disentangled  ;  inex- 
tricable.    "  Bands  insolvable.''*  Pope. 

In-SOl'ven-cy  (Tn-sol'ven-sj?),  n. ;  pi.  Insolvencies 
(-sTz).  (Law)  (a)  The  condition  of  being  insolvent ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent ;  the  con- 
dition of  one  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  fall 
due,  or  in  the  usual  course  of  trade  and  business ;  as,  a 
merchant's  i7isolvency.  (6)  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all 
debts  of  the  owner  ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 

Act  of  Insolvency.  See  Insolvent  law,  imder  Insolvent,  a. 

In-SOl'Vent  (in-s51'vent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  solvent: 
cf.  OF.  ijisolrent.]  (Laiv)  (a)  Not  solvent;  not  having 
Bufflcient  estate  to  pay  one's  debts  ;  unable  to  pay  one's 
debts  as  they  fall  due,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
and  business  ;  as,  an  i/wo/re;;^  debtor,  (b)  Not  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner ;  as,  an  insolvent  estate, 
(c)  Relating  to  persons  unable  to  pay  their  debts. 

InBolvent  law.  or  Act  of  Insolvency,  a  law  affording  re- 
lief,— subject  to  various  modifi(:Tti<;'ns  in  ditbrcnt  Stiitr^. 
—  to  insolvent  debtors,  upon  tln-ir  delivt-ring  ui>  tlnir 
property  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  Bee  iJaiiki  apt 
law,  under  Bankrupt,  a. 

In-sol'vent,  7).  {Law)  One  who  is  insolvent;  an  in- 
solvent debtor  ;  —  in  England,  before  1861,  especially  ain 
plied  to  persons  not  traders.  Bouvier. 

In-BOm'nl-a  {Tn-85m'nt-il),n.  [L.,  fr.  insomnis  slcep- 
loBs  ;  pref.  m-  not  -\-  sornnus  sleep.]  Want  of  sleep  ;  in- 
ability to  sleep ;  wakefulness  ;  ftleeplessness. 

In-SOm'nl-OUS  (-fis),  a.  [L.  insonmiosus,  fr.  insom- 
nia in^finihiii."]     Kestleas ;  sleepless.  Blount. 

In-som'no-ience  (-no-lens),  n.    Sleeplessness. 

In-'ao-much'  tJn'sS-mnch'),  »</?',  So;  to  such  a  de- 
gree; in  such  wine ;  — followed  by  that  or  oj,  and  for- 
merly sometimes  by  both.    Cf.  Inasmuch. 

In-iomuch  an  ttiat  fiold  is  called  .  .  .  Aceldama.    Acf»  1. 13. 

Rimonidi-H  wuH  unexci'llcnt  poet,  iiwomiicA  that  he  uiadt- Iiia 
fortune  by  it.  L'Estrainjc. 

In^'SO-nO'roilB  (-nn'rHa),  a.     Not  clear  or  melodious. 

In-SOOth'  (In-HCMith'i,  adv.    In  sootli ;  truly.  [Archaic] 

I,  In'SOU'Clance'  (ilN'soti'syiiNH'),  71.  [F.]  Caroless- 
nesfl  ;  hetdlcHHnoss  ;  thoughtlPKHiu'ss  ;  um^oncern. 

li  In'sou'clant'  (-sytiN'),  a.  [F.]  Careless;  heedless ; 
indifferent ;  iniconcerned.  «7.  S.  Mill. 


In-BOUl'  (Tn-solO,  V.  t.    To  set  3  soul  in  ;  reflexively, 

to  fix  one's  strongest  affections  on.    [Obs.]    Jer.  Taylor. 
[lie]  could  not  but  Insoul  himself  in  her.     Feltham. 

In-Bpan'  (Tn-sp5n'),  ''•  t.  &  i.  [D.  inspa7in€n.]  To 
yoke  or  liamess,  aa  oxen  to  a  vehicle.    [South  AJiHcn] 

In-spect'  (tn-sp6kt'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inspected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inspecting.]  [L.  inspectus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
spicere  to  inspect ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  sjiccere  to  look  at,  to 
view  :  cf.  F.  inspecter,  fr.  L.  insjiectare,  freq.  fr.  inspi- 
cere.  See  Spy.]  1.  To  look  upon  ;  to  view  closely  and 
critically,  esp.  in  order  to  ascertain  quality  or  condition, 
to  detect  errors,  etc. ;  to  examine  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  in- 
vestigate ;  as,  to  inspect  conduct. 

2.  To  view  and  examine  officially,  as  troops,  arms^ 
goods  offered,  work  done  for  the  pubhc,  etc.  ;  to  over- 
see ;  to  superintend.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-spect',  n.  [L.  i7ispectus.  See  Inspect,  v.  t.]  In- 
spection.    [Obs.]  Thomson. 

In-spec'tlon  (in-sp5k'shun),  n.  [L.  inspeetio  :  cf.  F. 
inspection.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  inspecting  or  look- 
ing at  carefully ;  a  strict  or  prying  examination  ;  close  or 
careful  scrutinj' ;  investigation.  Spenser. 

With  narrnw  search,  and  with  inspection  deep. 
Considered  every  creature.  Milton.^ 

2.  The  act  of  overseeing ;  official  examination  or  su- 
perintendence. 

Trial  by  inBpection  (0.  Eng.  Law),  a,  mode  of  trial  in 
which  the  case  was  settled  by  the  indiWdual  observatioa 
and  decision  of  the  judge  upon  the  testimony  of  his  own. 
senses,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Abbott. 

In-spect'lve  (Tn-sp5k'ttv),  a.  [L.  inspectivus.]  En- 
gaged in  iii.^pr.  tion  ;  inspectiug ;  involving  inspection. 

In-spect'or  (-ter),?;.  [L. :  cf.  F.  inspecteur.]  One  who- 
inspects,  views,  or  oversees ;  one  to  wliom  the  supervision 
of  any  work  is  committed;  one  who  makes  an  official 
view  or  examiuation,  as  a  mihtary  or  ci\il  officer  ;  a  su- 
perintendent ;  a  supervisor  ;  an  overseer. 

Inspector  general  (J///.),  a  staff  officer  of  an  army,  whose> 
duties  are  tliO.->e  of  inspection,  and  embrace  everything 
relative  to  organization,  recruiting,  discharge,  adminis- 
tration, account.ibility  for  money  and  property,  instruc- 
tion, police,  and  discipline. 

In-spect'or-ate  (-at),  71.    inspectorship.    [R.] 

In  spec-tO'li-al  (Tn'.sp6k-to'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing tu  :in  inspector  or  to  inspection,     [i?.] 

In-Spect'Or-slllp(Tn-spek'ter-ship),  71.  1.  The  office- 
of  an  inspector- 

2.  The  district  embraced  by  an  inspector's  jurisdiction. 

In-spOCt'ress,  71.     A  female  inspector. 

In-Sperse'  (Tn-spers'),  V.  t.  [h.  inspersvs,  p.  p.  of 
in.yiergere  to  sprinkle  upon  ;  pref.  i7i-  in.  on  +  spnrgere- 
to  sprinkle.]     To  sprinkle;  to  scatter.     [Obs.]      Bailey. 

In-sper^sion  (Tn-sper'shiin),  n.  [L.  inspersio.]  The- 
act  of  sprinkling.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

\\  In-spexl-mus  (Tn-speksT-mus),  n.  [L.,  we  Imve 
inspected.]  Tlie  first  word  of  ancient  charters  in  Eng- 
land, confiiTuing  a  grant  made  by  a  former  king;  hence, 
a  royal  gi'ant. 

In-sphero'  (tn-sfer'),  r.  t.    [n»;>.  &  p.  p.  Insphered- 
(-sferd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inspherino.]     [Cf.  Ensphere.] 
To  place  in,  or  as  in,  an  orb  or  sphere.    Cf.  Ensphere. 
Bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regiuus  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 

In-Splr'a-ble  (Tn-splr'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
spired or  drawn  into  the  lungs  ;  iuliaJable  ;  respirable  ;. 
admitting  inspiration.  Harvey. 

In^spi-ra'tlon  (Tn/spT-ra'shun),  n.  [F.  inspiration, 
L.  in.fpirafio.  See  Inspike.]  1.  The  act  of  inspiring  or 
breathing  in ;  breath  ;  specif.  {Physiol.)^  the  drawing  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  accomplished  in  mammals  by  elevation, 
of  the  chest  walls  and  flattening  of  the  diaphragm ;  — 
the  opposite  of  expiration. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  exercising  an  elevating  or  stim- 
ulating influence  upon  the  intellect  or  emotions ;  the  re- 
sult of  such  influence;  the  influence  which  quickens  or 
stimulates;  as,  the  inspiration  of  occasion,  of  art,  etc. 

Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men  at  their  death 
have  good  in.^'j'iiatiuns.  Shak. 

3.  {Theol.)  A  supernatural  divine  influence  on  the- 
prophets,  apostles,  or  sacred  writers,  by  which  they  were 
qualified  to  communicate  moral  or  religious  truth  with\ 
authority;  a  supernatural  influence  which  qualifies  men 
to  receive  and  communicate  divine  truth ;  also,  the  truth, 
so  communicated. 

AU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.      2  Tim.  iii.  16.. 

The  nge  which  we  now  live  in  is  not  an  age  of  inspiration  and 
impulses.  Sharp. 

Plenary  inspiration  (Throl.),  that  kind  of  inspiration^ 
wliich  excludes  all  defect  in  the  utterance  of  the  nispired 
iues.sage.  —  Verbal  inspiration  (Thrtd.),  that  kind  of  in- 
spiration whicii  extends  to  the  very  words  and  forma  of 
expression  of  the  divine  message. 

In^'spl-ra'tion-al  (v'O*  "•     Pertaining  to  inspiration. 

In^spl-ra'tlon-lst,  «.     One  who  holds  to  inspiration. 

In'Spi-ra'tor  (Tn'spt-ra'ter),  n,  (Mach.)  A  kind  of 
injector  for  forcing  water  by  steam.  See  Injector,  71.,  2. 

In-spir'a-tO-ry  (Tn-spir'a-tu-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
aiding,  ins|iir:ition  ;  a.s,  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

In-spire'  (Tn-sj)Ir'),  v.  t.  [OE.  enspiren,  OF.  enspirer^. 
inspirer,  F.  i7ispirer,  fr.  L.  in.spirare ;  pref.  in-  in -f- 
spirare  to  breathe.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To  breathe  iuto; 
to  fill  with  the  breath  ;  to  auimate. 

When  Zephinin  cck.  with  hia  swcetc  hrcQth, 

/»(.«;iir<V/  luith  in  every  holt  und  hcnth 

Tlic  tender  crops.  Chaucer. 

Dcacend.  vc  Nine,  descend  and  eing, 

'J"he  breatfiiug  iiistrunieiita  inspire.  Pope, 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing,  or  as  if  by  brcatliing. 

Hi- knew  not  Ilia  Maker,  and  him  that  inspired  into  him  on 
nclive  ^nuI,  If'ifulum  xv.  11. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  operation  of  breathing ;  to  in- 
hale ;  —  opposed  to  expire. 

Forced  to  nifpin-  niul  expire  the  air  with  difRcuiry.  llan^eif. 
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4.  To  infuse  into  the  mind;  to  coinninnip.itP  to  the 
spirit;  to  foiivey,  as  by  a  divine;  or  supcruaturiil  iiiHii- 
eiH^o  ;  to  disclose  protornaturally  ;  to  produco  in,  an  by 
iuspiratioiu 

And  gpncroiia  Etout  courage  di<l  iiiAjtIre,        Spfif^r, 
But  dawning  duy  ""-'w  comfort  Iiiitli  iti.tiiircd.      S/iak: 

5.  To  infiiHe  into  ;  to  affect,  as  with  a  superior  or  bh- 
pernatural  influence  ;  to  fill  witli  what  animates,  enlivens, 
or  exalts;  to  communicate  inspiratiou  to;  hb^  to  in  spire 
a  child  with  sentiments  of  virtue. 

Enito,  tliy  [KH't's  mind  iiinplrr. 

And  till  hia  mouI  with  tUy  cekstiul  (Irfl.  Dri/den. 

C<jine,  Huly  Ghost,  our  toids  i?i.v"rc-.  Kcblc. 

In-splre'  (Tn-spir'),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  ]3.  Inspiked  ; 

p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  iNSPntiNo.]     1.  To  draw  in  breath  ;  to 

inhale  air  into  the  hni^s;  —  oppoHcd  to  expire. 

2.  To  breathe  ;  to  blow  gently.    lObs.} 

And  when  (he  wind  ninongat  tlivin  did  in.i}nie, 
Thoy  waved  hkt.-  a  penon  wide  dif-prcad.         Spender. 
In-apSrsl'  (Tn-splrd'),  a.     1.  Breathed  in  ;  inhaled. 
2-  Moved  or  animated  by,  or  as  by,  a  supernatural 
influence ;   affected  by  divine  insi>iration ;  as,  the  in- 
spired prophets ;  the  inspired  writers. 

3.  Communicated  or^ivcn  as  by  supernatural  or  divine 
inspiration;  liaviiiK  divine  authority;  hence,  sacred, 
holy; — opposed  to  un  inspired  ^  prufane^  or  secular;  as, 
the  inspired  writinjjs,  tliat  is,  tlie  Scriptures. 

In-splr'ar  (Tn-spir'er),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which, 
inspire.4.     ^'' Inspirer  oS  that  holy  flame."  Coirj)n\ 

In-Spll'lng^,  ".  Animating  ;  cheering ;  moving  ;  ex- 
hilaratmg  ;  :i^,  an  i)i.s/>iring  song  or  scene. 

In-spirit  Un-spTr'It),TJ.  /.  [imp.  &p. p.  Inspirited; 
p.  pr.  it  rb.  n.  Inspiritino.]  To  infuse  new  life  or  spirit 
into ;  to  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  invigorate. 

The  cournge  of  Aganiomnon  is  iiisjiirltcl  by  the  love  of  em- 
pire and  amintiun.  I'ojic. 

Syn.  —  To  enliven;  invigorate;  exhilarate;  anhuate  ; 
cheer ;  encourage  ;  inspire. 

In-spls^ate  (Tn-spts'sat),  v.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inspis- 
sated (-sS-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inspissating  (-sS-tlng).] 
[L.  iuspissattis,  p.  p.  of  inspissare  to  thicken  ;  pref.  i?i- 
-\~  sjii.ssiire  to  thicken,  fr.  spissns  thick.]  To  thicken 
or  biiiii,'  to  yrt-iiter  consistence,  as  fluids  by  evaporation. 

In-apis'sate  f,-sat),  a.  [L.  inspissatus,  p.  p.]  Thick 
or  thiiki-ncd  ;  inspissated.  Greenhill. 

Zn'SpiS-sa'tlon  (tn/Bpts-sa'shiSn),  n.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  inspissating,  or  thickeniug  a  fluid  substance, 
as  by  evaporation  ;  also,  tlie  state  of  being  so  thickened. 

In''Sta-bU'l-ty  (Tn'sta-bTl'I-t^?),  n.  ;  pi.  Instabilities 
(-tlz).  [L.  instabilitas  :  cf.  F.  instabilite.'\  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  unstable ;  want  of  stability, 
firmness,  or  steadiness ;  liability  to  give  way  or  to  fail ;  in- 
security ;  precariousness ;  as,  the  instability  oi  a  building. 

2.  Lack  of  determination  or  flxedness ;  inconstancy ; 
fickleness ;  mutability ;  chaugeableness  ;  as,  instabiUtij  of 
character,  temper,  custom,  etc.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Inconstancy ;  fickleness  ;  changeableness ;  wa- 
vering; unsteadiness;  unstableness. 

In-StaT)le  (Tn-sta'b'l),  a.  [L.  instabilis :  cf.  F.  in- 
stable. See  In-  not,  and  Stable,  rr.,  and  cf.  Unstable.] 
Not  stable  ;  not  standing  fast  or  firm ;  unstable  ;  prone  to 
change  or  recede  from  a  purpose  ;  mutable  ;  inconstant. 

In-Sta'ble-neSS,  «.     instability;  unstableness. 

In~staII'  l,in-stal'),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Installed 
(-staid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Installing.]  [F.  installer^ 
LL.  inst'dlare,  fr.  pref.  in-  in  +  OHG.  sttd  a  place,  stall, 
G.  st(dl,  akin  to  E.  stall:  cf.  It.  installare.  See  Stall.] 
[Written  also  instal.']  \.  To  set  in  a  seat;  to  give  a 
place  to;  to  establish  (one)  in  a  place. 
She  iimtaUcfi  her  guest  hospitably  by  the  fireside.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  place  in  an  office,  rank,  or  order  ;  to  invest  with 
any  charge  by  the  usual  ceremonies  ;  to  instate  ;  to  in- 
duct ;  as,  to  install  an  ordained  minister  as  pastor  of  a 
church  ;  to  install  a  college  president. 
Unwurthily 
Thou  wast  instaUed  in  thnt  hij,^h  degree.  Slial: 

In'Stal-la'tlon  (Tn'stQl-la'shnn),  ".  [F.  installation^ 
LL.  installatio :  cf.   It.  installazione.      See  Install.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  or  giving  possession  of  an 
office,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  usual  rites  or  ceremonies ; 
as,  the  installation  of  an  ordained  minister  in  a  parish. 

On  the  election,  the  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for  his  instaUa- 
tion.  A'jiiffe. 

2.  (Meek.)  The  whole  of  a  system  of  machines,  appa^ 
ratus,  and  accessories,  when  set  up  and  arranged  for 
practical  working,  as  in  electric  lighting,  transmission  of 
power,  etc. 

In-slall'ment  (Tn-stal'ment),  n.  [Written  also  instal- 
ment.}    1.  The  act  of  installing;  imstallation. 

Take  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magistrates  at  their  first  i»5^a??- 
vteiil,  to  do  impartial  justice  by  law.  Milton. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.     [Oi^.] 

The  sr'Vfral  chairs  of  order,  look,  you  scour  ;  .  .  . 

Each  fair  iiistalliuciit,  coat,  and  several  crest 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest.  ,^hak. 

3.  A  portion  of  a  debt,  or  sum  of  money,  which  is  di- 
vided into  portions  that  are  made  payable  at  different 
times.  Payment  by  installment  is  payment  by  parts  at 
different  times,  the  amounts  and  times  being  often  defi- 
nitely stipulated.  Bouvier. 

In-Stamp'  (Tn-stSmp'),  V.  f.     See  Enstamp. 

In'Stanoe  (in'stmis),?;.  [F.  instance,  L.  instantia,  fr. 
instans.  See  Instant.]  1.  The  act  or  quality  of  being 
instant  or  pressing ;  urgency ;  solicitation  ;  application ; 
suggestion ;  motion. 

ITndertook  at  her  instance  to  restore  them.    Sir  IT.  Scott. 

2.  That  which  is  instant  or  urgent ;  motive.     [_Obs.'\ 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move 

Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  hut  uone  of  love.        Shak. 

3.  Occasion  ;  order  of  occurrence. 

ThCBe  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  drawn 
up  into  the  form  of  a  law,  in  the  first  iiistaiice.  Sir  M.  /lale. 
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4.  That  which  offetB  itself  or  in  offered  as  an  illustra- 
tive case  ;  something  citci)  in  proof  or  exemplification  j  a 
case  occurring  ;  an  examjjle. 

Mowt  ninarkuhle  iufliinftH  of  Buffering.     Att^rhurf/. 

6.  A  token  ;  a  sign  ;  a  HyTnj)toni  or  indication.  Shak: 
j  Gauaes  of  Inatanco,  tliose  which  proceed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Honici  narly.  Jlidlijar.  Court  o(  flmt  inetanco, 
tho  court  by  wliiih  a  (  awe  in  lirnt  trinh  -  For  Inatanco,  by 
way  of  examplf  or  illustration.  Initanco  Coart  <Lair), 
tlie  Court  ol  Admiralty  acting  within  its  ordiiuiry  juriw- 
diction,  as  distinguished  from  its  action  as  a,2Jrise  court. 

Syii.-  Examph; ;  ease.    See  PIx ample. 

In'Stance  (Tn'stz/ns).  v.  t.     limp,  tt  ;).  p.  Instanced 

(-stfnifit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  INSTANCING  (-stan-sIng).]     To 

mention  as  a  case  or  example ;  to  refer  to;  to  cite;  as, 

to  instance  a  fact.  H.  Upencer. 

I  Mliall  not  instance  an  abHtrUf<c  author.         Milton. 

In'Stance,  v.  i.     To  give  an  example.     lObs.] 

Tliia  atury  doth  not  ordy  instaiicc  in  kingdonjn,  hut  in  fnniiheH 
too-  J.  I.  Tntilur. 

In'staa-cy  (in'strtn-sj),  n.  Instance ;  urgency.  [Obs.l 

'J'hoKc  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Loni  and  Savior  with  no 

great  instunrij  gave.  Hooker. 

In'Btant  (tn'stant),  a.  [L.  instans^  -antis^  p.  pr.  of 
instare  to  stand  upon,  to  press  upon ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  -j- 
stare  to  stand :  cf.  F.  instant.  See  Stand.]  1.  Press- 
ing ;  urgent ;  importunate ;  earnest. 

Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  iu  tribulation  ;  continuing  instant 
in  iiniyer.  Jtom.  xii.  \2, 

I  am  bcgininng  to  be  very  instant  for  some  Bort  of  occupa- 
tion. Curlylc. 

2.  Closely  pressing  or  iuipending  in  respect  to  time  ; 
not  deferred  ;  immediate  ;  without  delay. 

Impending  death  is  tliine,  and  instant  doom.       Prior. 

3.  Present ;  current. 
Tlie  tnstiiiit  time  is  always  the  fittest  time.       Fuller. 

0^^  Tho  word  hi  this  sense  is  now  used  only  in  dates, 
to  ludicato  the  current  month;  as,  the  tenth  of  July 
instaytt. 

In'stant,  adv.     Instantly.     [Poelicl 

Instant  he  flew  with  hos^pitahle  ha&tc.  Pope. 

In'stant,  n.     [F.  instant,  fr.  L.  instans  standing  by, 
being  near,  present.     See  Instant,  o.]     1.  A  jioint  in 
'  duration  ;  a  moment ;  a  portion  of  time  too  short  to  be 
estimated  ;  also,  any  particular  moment. 

There  is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  their 
not  being.  Hooker. 

2.  A  day  of  the  present  or  current  month ;  as,  the 
sixth  instant;  —  an  elliptical  expression  equivalent  to 
the  sixth  of  the  month  instant^  i.  e.,  the  current  mouth. 
See  Instant,  a.,  3. 

Syn.  — Moment ;  flash;  second. 

In-stan'ta-ne'i-ty  (tn-stSn'ta-neri-tj?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
stantf/neiff.']     Qualityof  being  instantaneous.  S/iaistone. 

In^stan-ta'ne-ous  (tn-'stSn-ta'ue-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
sfantane.]  1.  Done  or  occurring  in  an  instant,  or  with- 
out any  perceptible  duration  of  time  ;  as,  the  passage  of 
electricity  appeal's  to  be  instantaneoits. 

Hie  reason  saw 
Witli  instantanroiat  view,  the  truth  of  things.     Tltomson. 

2.  At  or  during  a  given  instant ;  as,  instantaneous 
acceleration,  velocity,  etc. 

InBtantaneous  center  of  rotation  {A'/»'^7»f;^(>,^l,  in  a  plane 
or  in  a  plane  ligure  wincli  ha.s  nmtions  botli  of  translation 
and  of  rotation  in  the  plunr.  is  the  point  which  for  the 
instant  is  at  rc^it.— Instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  \Kine- 
/;/(//(-■>■  I,  in  abtiily  wiii.-ii  li.is  Mmtinns  Ix'tli  of  translation 
and  rotation,  is  a  line,  which  is  snpijuscd  to  be  rigidly 
united  witli  the  body,  and  « liicli  for  the  instant  is  at  rest. 
The  motion  of  tlie  body  is  for  tlie  iustant  simply  that  of 
rotation  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

—  In'stan-ta'neous-ly,  adv.  —  In'stan-ta'ne-ous- 
ness,  n. 

II  In-Stan'ter  (Tn-stitn'ter),  adv.  [L.,  vehemently, 
earnestly.  See  Instant,  n.  &:  <!.']  Immediately;  in- 
stantly ;  at  once  ;  as,  he  left  instantcr. 

In'stanMy  (tn'stcnt-iy),  adv.  1.  Without  the  least 
delay  or  interval ;  at  once  ;  immediately.  Macaiday, 

2.  With  urgency  or  importunity;  earnestly;  press- 
ingly.     "They  besought  liim  instantly.''''         Luke  vii.  4. 

§yn.—  Directly ;  immediately ;  at  once.  See  Directly. 

In-Btar'  (Tn-star'),  V.  t.  To  stud  as  with  stars.  [/?.] 
*'  A  golden  throne  instarred  with  gems.*'         J.  Bailow. 

la-State'  (Tn-stat^),  V.  t.  limp.  &■  p.  p.  Instated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Instating.]  To  set,  place,  or  establish,  as 
in  a  rank,  office,  or  condition  ;  to  install ;  to  invest ;  as, 
to  instate  a  person  in  greatness  or  in  favor.  Sfiak. 

In-StautaCe  (Tn-sta'rat),  r.  t.  li»ip.  S:  p.  p.  In- 
staurated  (-rii-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7).  I-NSXAtrRATiNG  (-ra- 
t^"R)-]  [L.  insfai/ratns,  p.  p.  of  i7istanrare  to  renew. 
See  ist  In-,  ami  Store.]     To  renew  or  renovate,     [i?,] 

In'StQU-ni'llon  (Tn'sta-ra'shun),  7i.     [L.  insianratio: 

cf.  F.  instauration .}     Restoration  after  decay,  lapse,  or 

dilapidation  ;  renewal ;  repair ;  renovation  ;  renaissance. 

Snnie  great  catastrophe  or  .  .  .  instnnration.    T.  Burnet. 

In'Stan-ra'tor  (Tn'sta-ra'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  instatc- 
rateur.'}  One  who  renews  or  restores  to  a  former  con- 
dition.    [F.]  Dr.  If.  More. 

In-Staure'  (Tn-star'),  v.  t.  [See  Instaukate.]  To 
renew  or  renovate  ;  to  instaurate.     [<9ft.j.]  Marston. 

In-Stead'  (Tn-stSd').  adv.     [Pref.  in-  +  stead  place.] 

1.  In  the  place  or  room  ;  — usually  followed  by  of. 
J^et  tliistles  grow  instead  of  wlieat.       Joh  xxxi.  40. 

Absalom  made  Amasa  captain  of  the  host  int^tmil  of  Joah. 

'2  Sam.  xvii.  25. 

2.  Equivalent  to  ;  equal  to  ;— usually  with  o/.    [i^.] 
This  very  consideration  to  a  wise  man  is  instrail  of  a  thou- 
sand arguinentfi,  to  satisfy  him,  that  in  those  times  no  such 
thiii;^  w]is  buheved.  Tillotson. 

In-Steep'  (tn-step'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insteeped 
(-stepf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insteepixq.]  To  .steep  or  soak; 
to  drench.     [A'.]     "  In  gore  he  lay  insfeejjcd."        Shak. 

In'step  (Tn'step),  n.     [Formerly  also  insiop^  instup.'] 
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1.  The  arched  midclle  portion  o£  the  human  foot  nett 
in  front  of  the  ankle  joint. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  tho  horse  and  allied  aui- 
nialH,  briw.cri  the  hock,  or  ham,  and  the  paeU^rn  joint. 

In'sU-gate  (lu'htl-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &:  p.  p.  ixsxr- 
OATED  (-g.i'tCd) ;  ;;.  ],r.  &  vb.  n.  Inhtigatino  (-gu'tlng).] 
[L.  instiyatiLs,  p.  \i.  (it  inst if/are  io  imttigate  ;  pref.  fw- hi 
i-  a  root  akin  to  G.  slec/ten  to  prick,  E.  stick.  See  Ktick.1 
To  goad  or  urge  forward  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  In- 
cite ;— used  chiffiy  with  reference  to  evil  actiouB:  as, 
to  instigate  one  to  a  crime. 

lie  hath  only  iwtiaatca  hia  blackest  agents  to  the  very  extent 
of  their  niuhgznty.  "  y^^,.  }yuU>wton. 

.  Syn.  —  To  stimulate  :   urge;  spur;  provoke:  tempt; 
incite  ;  impel ;  encourage  ;  animate. 

In'sll-ga'tlng-ly,  adv.     Incitingly;  temptingly. 

In'Sll-ga'Uon  (In/stT-gS'HhGn),  7i.  [L.  insti'jatio:  cf. 
F.iiisfj'j'tfio'/i.'^  The  act  of  instigating,  or  tlie  stat*  of 
being  instigated ;  incitement,  esp.  to  evil  or  wickcdiiciw. 

The  bawneHS  and  villainy  tliut  ...  the  instiyation  of  the 
devil  could  bring  the  eons  ofnKn  to.  .Sfjuth. 

In'Stl-ga'tor  (Tn'stT-ga'tSr),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  instiga- 
ten-.']     One  uho  instigates  or  incites.  Burke. 

In-still'  (Tn-HtTl'),  V.  t.  [fillip.  &  p.  p.  Instilled 
(-htlld') ;  p.  j,r.  &.  vb.  71.  Instilling.]  [L.  instillare,  in- 
stillatum ;  pref.  in-  iu  -f-  stillare  to  drop,  fr.  stilla  a 
drop  :  cf.  F.  instHler.  See  Distill.]  [Written  aUo  in- 
stil.}  To  drop  in  ;  to  pour  in  drop  by  drop  ;  hen^e,  to  im- 
part gradually;  to  infuse  slowly;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 
TheBtnrhu'Iildi-vi-a 
All  bilcntly  their  tears  iif  love  instill.  £i/ron. 

How  ha^t  tliou  iuitilled 
Thy  malice  into  thouKaiKl*.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  infuse;  impart ;  inspire  ;  implant;  incul- 
cate ;   insinuate, 

In'Stil-la'tlon  (Tn'stTl-laMiun).  v.  [L.  instillatio :  cf. 
F.  instillation.'}  The  act  of  instilling;  also,  that  which 
is  instilled.  Johnson. 

In'stll-la'tor  (Tn'stTl-la'tJ-r),  n.    An  instiller.     [/;.] 

In-StU'la-tO-ry  (Tn-atll'la-to-rJ),  a.  Belonging  to  m- 
.stillati.in.      [/.'.] 

In-stUl'er  (in-fitTI'er),  n.  One  who  instills.     SMton. 

In-StiU'ment  (-m^nt),  7;.  The  act  of  instilling  ;  also, 
that  whi<  li  i.s  iii^tilh'd.     [Written  also  instilment.} 

In-8tlm'u-late  (in-stTm'ij-lat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
stiiiiulate.}  Not  to  stimulate;  to  soothe;  to  quiet. 
{.Ohs.}  Cheyne. 

In-stlm^U-late,  v.  t.  [L.  instimulatns,  p.  p.  of  instimu- 
hne  to  stimulate.  See  Ist  In-,  and  Stimulate.]  To 
stimulate;  to  excite.     \_Obs.}  Vockeram. 

In-Stlm'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.     Stinmlation. 

In-Stlnct'  (Tn-stlnkf),  a.     [L.  insfinctus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
stinguere  to  instigate,  incite  ;  cf.  instigare  to  instigate. 
Cf.  Instigate,  Distinguish.]    Urged  or  stimulated  from 
within;    naturally  moved  or  impelled;    imbued;    ani- 
mated ;  alive  ;  quick  ;  as,  birds  instinct  with  life. 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity  . . . 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 
By  four  cherubic  shapes.  Milton. 

A  noble  performance,  instinct  with  sound  principle.  Pr"uc/liam. 

In'stlnct  (Tn'stTnkt),  n.  [L.  instinctus  instigation, 
impul.se,  fr.  instingnere  to  instigate  :  cf.  F.  instinct.  Sea 
Instinct,  «.]  1.  Natural  inward  impulse  ;  unconscious, 
involuntary,  or  unreasoning  prompting  to  any  mode  of 
action,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  without  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished. 

.Vn  instinct  is  a  propensitj'  prior  to  experience,  and  independ- 
ent of  instruction.  Palfij. 
An  inxtinct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  eome  mode  of  action,  inde- 
pendent of  any  coneideration,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the 
end  to  which  the  action  leads.                                              YVhately. 

An  instinct  is  an  aReiit  which  performs  bUndly  and  icrnorantly 
a  work  ol  intelligence  and  knowledge.  .Sir  IC.  Hamilton.. 

By  a  divine  i)t.<tlnct,  men's  minds  nustrust 
Ensuing  dangers.  Slink. 

2.  (Zool.)  Specif.,  the  natural,  unreasoning  impulse 
by  which  an  animal  is  guided  to  the  performance  of  any 
action,  without  thouglit  of  improvement  iu  the  method. 

The  resemblance  between  what  originally  was  a  habit,  ond  an 
instinct  becomes  so  close  as  not  to  be  distinguished.        Ifarwm. 

3.  A  natural  aptitude  or  knack  ;  a  predilection  ;  as,  an 
instinct  for  order;  to  be  modest  by  instinct. 

In-stinct'  (Tn-stTnkf),  v.  t.  To  impress,  as  an  ani- 
mating power,  or  instinct.     \_Obs.}  Bentley. 

In-8tlnc'tion  (Tn-sttnk'shun),  7i.  Instinct :  incite- 
ment;  in.-iiiiratiou.     \_Oh.t.}  Sir  T.  Ehjot- 

In-stinc'tlve  (Tn-stTuk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  insti?icti/.l 
Of  or  i)frtaiuing  to  instinct ;  derived  from,  or  prompted 
by,  instinct;  of  the  nature  of  instinct;  determined  by 
natural  impulse  or  propensity  ;  acting  or  produced  with- 
out reasoning,  deliberation,  instruction,  or  experience  ; 
spontaneous.  '*  Instinclire  motion."  Milton.  "  In- 
stinctive dread.''     Con-per. 

With  taste  instinctive  give 
Each  grace  appropriate.  J/a50»u 

Rave  we  had  instinctive  intimations  of  the  death  of  soma 
absent  friends  ?  Jip.  Hall. 

E^^  The  terms  instiyictire  belief,  instinctive  judgment^ 
instinctive  condition,  are  e^icpressions  not  ill  adapted  to- 
characterize  a  belief,  judgment,  or  cognition,  which,  a& 
the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like  the  prod- 
ucts of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect  of  lasfaraa 
we  are  concerned)  an  imkuowii  cause.     Sir  W.  Hmnilfon. 

Syn.  —  Natural ;  volimtary ;  spontaneous ;  original ; 
innate  ;  inherent ;  automatic. 

In-stinc'tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  instinctive  manner ;  by 
force  of  instinct ;  by  natural  impulse. 

In  8tino-tiv'i-ty  i-tiv'T-ty),  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being 
instineti\e,  nr  ]>niniptcd  by  instinct.     [^.]       Coleridge. 

In-stip'u-late  (Tn-stTp'ii-l£t),  a.    See  Exstipulate. 

In'S*i-tUte  (lu'stT-tilt),  p.  a.  [L.  institutus,  p.  p.  of 
institvere  to  place  iu,  to  institute,  to  instruct;  pref.  in~ 
in  -\-  siatnere  to  cause  to  stand,  to  set.  See  Statute.] 
Established;  organized;  founded.     [Obs.} 

They  have  but  few  laws.  For  to  a  people  so  instruct  «nd  ;>.- 
stitutc.  vrry  few  do  sutfice.  Jiohynson  {Morris  f'fopia,. 
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In'sU-tnte  (Tn'stl-tut).  r.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insti- 
tuted (-tu-'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  In3titutino.]  1.  To 
set  up;  to  establish;  to  ordaiu ;  as,  to  ntslUiite  laws, 
rules,  etc. 

2.  To  originate  and  establish  ;  to  found  ;  to  organize  ; 
as,  to  institute  a  court,  or  a  society. 

Whenever  anv  form  nf  jjnvernment  becomes  deatructive  of 
these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  i>r  to  aboUsh  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government.      Jejferson  {JJtcl.  of  Indep.). 

3.  To  nominate  ;  to  appoint.     [O65.] 

We  jii.'^titute  your  Grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parta  of  France.  Shak. 

4.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  to  set  on  foot ;  as,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry ;  to  institute  a  suit. 

And  Imply  insfift'te 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.  Sfial: 

5.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles  and  rudiments ; 
to  educate  ;  to  instruct.     {_Obs.'} 

If  children  were  early  instilutecl,  knowledge  woiiltl  insensibly 
insinuate  itself.  -^'■-  ^'-  -^^o''^- 

6.  {Eccl.  Law)  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  charge 
of  a  benefice,  or  the  care  of  souls.  Blackstone. 

Syn,— To  originate;  begin;  commence;  establish; 
foxmd ;  erect ;  organize ;  appoint ;  ordain. 

la'sU-tUte.  n.  [L.  instituium  :  cf.  F.  institut.  See 
Institute,  v.  t.  &  a.]  1.  The  act  of  instituting  ;  insti- 
tution. [ObsA  "  Water  sanctified  by  Christ's  institute.^* 
-*  Milton. 

2.  That  wliich  is  instituted,  established,  or  fixed,  as  a 
law,  habit,  or  custom.  O'iover. 

3.  Hence  :  An  elementary  and  necessary  prmciple  ;  a 
precept,  maxim,  or  rule,  recogiiized  as  established  and 
authoritative  ;  usually  in  the  plural,  a  collection  of  such 
principles  and  precepts;  esp.,  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  legal  principles  and  decisions;  as,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  ;  Coke's  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
Cf.  Digest,  n. 

They  made  a  BOrt  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy.    Burke. 
Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  studies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoics'  institutes  thy  own.        Dryden. 

4.  An  institution ;  a  society  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  philosophy,  art,  science,  etc.  ;  a  col- 
lege ;  as,  the  Institute  of  France ;  the  Massac Imsetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  also,  a  building  omied  or  oc- 
cupied by  such  an  institute  ;  as,  the  Cooper  Institute. 

5.  {Scots  Law)  The  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  first 
given  by  destination  or  limitation.  Tomlins. 

InBtitutes  of  medicine,  theoretical  medicine  ;  that  de- 
partment of  medical  science  which  attempts  to  account 
philosophically  for  the  various  phenomena  of  health  as 
well  as  of  disease ;  physiology  applied  to  the  practice  of 
medi'iiie.  I)unglison. 

In'Sti-tU'ter  (-tu'ter),  n.     An  institutor.     [^.] 

In  aU-tU'tion  (-tu'shQn),  n.  [L.  inslilnfio:  cf.  F. 
institution."}  1.  The  act  or  process  of  instituting;  as: 
(a)  Establishment;  foundation;  enactment;  as,  the 
institution  of  a  school. 

The  institution  of  God's  law  is  described  aa  being  established 
by  6oIemn  injunction.  Hooker, 

(jb)  Instruction ;  education.  [Oft.?.]  Beniley.  (c)  {Eccl. 
Laic)  The  act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergj-iuan  with 
the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  by  which  the  care  of 
souls  is  committed  to  his  charge.     BlacJcstone. 

2.  That  which  is  instituted  or  established  ;  as  :  (a)  Es- 
tablished order,  method,  or  custom ;  enactment ;  ordi- 
nance ;  permanent  form  of  law  or  polity. 

The  nature  of  our  people, 

Our  city'6  instttutiuns.  Shak. 

(&)  An  established  or  organized  society  or  corporation ; 
an  establishment,  especially  of  a  public  character,  or  | 
affecting  a  community ;  a  foundation  ;  as,  a  literary  in-  I 
stitution  ;  a  charitable  institution ;   also,  a  building  or 
the  buildings  occupied  or  used  by  such  organization  ;  as,  1 
the   Smithsonian  Institution,     (c)  Anj-thing  formiug  a  | 
characteristic  and  persistent  feature  in  social  or  national 
life  or  habits. 

We  ordered  a  lunch  (the  most  delightful  of  English  institu- 
iion*,next  to  dinner)  to  be  ready  against  our  return.  Hawthorne. 

3.  That  which  institutes  or  instructs ;  a  textbook ;  a 
system  of  elements  or  rules  ;  an  institute.     [Ot^.] 

There  is  another  manuscript,  of  above  three  hundred  years 
old.  .  .  .  being  an  ui8/j(u(ro«  of  physic.  Ei-flyn. 

In'Stl-tu'tlon-al  (-«1),  a.  l.  Pertaining  to,  or  treat- 
ing of,  institutions  ;  as,  institutional  legends. 

Jmtilutioiial  writers  as  Rousseau.         J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority. 

3.  Elementary ;  rudiraental. 

In  sU-ta'tlon-a-ry  (-S-rJ),  a.  1.  Relating  to  an  in- 
fititutioii,  or  to  institutions. 

2.  Containing  the  first  principles  or  doctrines;  ele- 
n    iital ;  rudimentarj-.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'fltl-tU'Ust  (Tn'stl-tu'tTst),  n.  A  writer  or  com- 
piler of,  or  a  commentator  on,  ni&titutes.    [i2.]    Harvnj. 

In'sU-tU'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  intended  to 
inntitut** ;  having  the  power  to  ostabliMh.  Burrow. 

%.  Established  ;  depending  on,  or  characterized  by, 
Institution  or  order.     ^^Institutive  decency."        Milton. 

In'8tl-ta'tlve-ly,  adv.  in  conformity  with  an  insti- 
tution, Harrington. 

In'Sti-tU'tOr  (-tii'tSr),   n.     [L. :    cf.    F.    iiistitntcur.l 

1.  f)ne  who  institutes,  founds,  ordains,  or  establishes. 

2.  One  who  educates;  an  Instructor.    [Ohs.']    Walker. 

3.  {Episcopal  Church)  A  presbj-ter  appointed  by  the 
bishop  to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister  over  a 
parish  church. 

In-atop'  (Tn-stSp'),  r.  t.  To  Rtop  ;  to  close  ;  to  make 
fa>.t ;  a-«.  to  insfop  tlie  seams.     [Ofcj*.]  Dnjden. 

In-storo'  (Tn-fttor')i  v.  t.  [St*c  Instacrate,  ST'onE.1 
To  utor-' up  ;  to  inclose;  to  contain.     [0/m.}  Wyclij. 

In-strat'I-!led  f-f^trXtT-fld),  a.     Interstratified. 

In-strnct'  (-strfikt'),  a.  [L.  instrur.tus,  p.  p.  of  instrU' 
ere  to  furnish,  provide,  construct,  instruct ;  prof,  in-  in, 
on  -f  xtruere  to  build.    See  Stuucture.]     1.  Arranged  ; 


furnished;  provided.  [Obs.}  *' He  had  neither  ship 
iyixtrurl  with  oars,  nor  men."  Chupman. 

2.  Instructed;  taught;  enlightened.    \_Obs.']    Milton. 

In-struct'(in-strukt').f.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Instructed; 
p.  pr.  A:  lb.  71.  Insteucting.]  1.  To  put  in  order ;  to 
iorm  ;  to  prepare.     [Ofcj.] 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after  the  proc  or  lias  pre- 
pared and  instructed  the  same  for  a  hearing.  AyUjf'e. 

2.  To  form  by  communication  of  knowledge  ;  to  in- 
form the  mind  of ;  to  impart  knowledge  or  iiSormation 
to  ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  teach  ;  to  discipline. 

Schooluiafiters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 

Fit  to  iJislrutl  her  vuuth.  S/ial. 

3.  To  furnish  with  directions;  to  advise;  to  direct; 
to  command  ;  as,  the  judge  instructs  the  jury. 

Shf,  bein:;  before  'mstrttrtriJ  of  her  mother,  said,  Give  me  here 

John  Baptist's  Iiead  in  a  charger.  Matt.  xiv.  ,S. 

Take  her  in  ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do.      S/tal. 

Syn,  —  To  teaf'h;  educate;  inform;  train;  discipline; 
indoctrinate  ;  direct ;  enioin. 

In-struct'er  (Tn-struk'ter).  n.    See  Insteuctor. 

In-Struct'l-ble  (Tn-struk'tT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
instructed  ;  teachable  ;  docible.  Bacon. 

31n-Struc'tion  (tu-striik'shun),  71.  [L.  instr^ctio  :  cf. 
F.  insfruction.']  X-  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or 
furnishing  with  knowledge  ;  information. 

2.  That  which  instructs,  or  with  which  one  is  in- 
structed ;  the  intelligence  or  information  imparted  ;  as  : 
{a)  Precept ;  information  ;  teachings.  (6)  Direction  ; 
order ;  command.  '*  If  my  instructions  may  be  your 
guide."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Education;  teaching:  indoctrination;  infor- 
mation ;  advice  ;  counsel.    See  Education. 

In-struc'tlon-al  (-«1), «.  Pertaining  to,  or  promoting, 
iustructinii  ■  t-ducational. 

In-Struct'ive  (Tn-striik'tTv),   a.     [Cf.  F.  instructif.'] 

Conveying  knowledge  ;  serving  to  instruct  or  inform ;  as, 

experience  furnishes  very  instructive  lessons.     Addison. 

In  various  talk  the  vistnti-tire  hours  tliey  past.      Pojic. 

—  Instructively,  «(fi.  —  In-struct'ive-ness,  n. 

Mil.'  [irt'^'nant  i/istrnclivcness  of  tlie  Scripturf .       Boyle. 

In-Btmct'or  (-ter),  71.  [L.,  a  preparer  :  cf.  F.  instruc- 
teur.]  [Written  alao  inst meter. 1  One  who  instructs; 
one  who  imparts  knowledge  to  another  ;  a  teacher. 

In-Struct'ress  (-trSs),  7i.  A  woman  who  instructs;  a 
preceptress;  a  governess.  Johnson. 

In'stru-ment  (Tn'stru-mfnt),  n.  [F.  instmment,  L. 
instrumentum.  See  Instruct.]  1.  That  by  means  of 
which  any  work  is  performed,  or  result  is  effected;  a 
tool ;  a  utensil ;  an  implement ;  as,  the  instruments  of  a 
mechanic  ;  astronomical  instruments. 

AH  the  lofty  instruments  of  war.  Shak. 

2.  A  contrivance  or  implement,  by  which  musical 
sounds  are  produced  ;  as,  a  musical  instrument. 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instrxtments  and  organs.    Ps.  cl-  4. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears.     Dryden. 

3.  {Law)  A  writing,  as  the  means  of  giving  formal  ex- 
pression to  some  act ;  a  writing  expressive  of  some  act, 
contract,  process,  or  proceeding,  as  a  deed,  contract, 
writ,  etc.  Burrill. 

4.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  made  a  means,  or  is 
caused  to  serve  a  purjiose  ;  a  medium,  means,  or  agent. 

Or  useful  serving  man  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state.  Shak. 

Tlie  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise.    Dryden. 
Syn. —Tool;  implement;   utensil;  machine;   appa- 
ratus ;  medium  ;  channel ;  agent. 

In^Stru-ment  (-mgnt),  v.  t.      To  perform  upon  an  in- 
strument ;  to  prepare  for  an  instrument ;   as,  a  sonata 
instrumented  for  orchestra. 
In'Stru-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.    [Cf.  F.  instrumental.'] 

1.  Acting  as  an  instrument ;  serving  as  a  means  ;  con- 
tributing to  promote  ;  conducive  ;  helpful ;  serviceable  ; 
as,  he  was  instrumental  in  concluding  the  business. 

The  head  is  ni>t  more  native  to  the  heart, 

The  band  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth.         Shak. 

2.  {Mus.)  Pertaining  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for,  .an 
instrument,  esp.  a  musical  instrument;  as,  instrumerital 
mu.sic,  distinguished  from  vocal  music.  "  He  defended  the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship."  Macaulay. 

Sweet  voices  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds.    Drydm. 

3.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  a  case  expressing  means  or 
agency;  as,  the  instrumental  case.  This  is  found  in 
Sanskrit  as  a  sepamte  case,  but  in  Greek  it  was  merged 
into  the  dative,  and  in  Latin  into  the  ablative.  In  Old 
English  it  was  n  separate  ca.se,  but  has  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  anomalous  forms. 

Instrumental  errors^  those  errors  in  instnimental  meas- 
urements, etc.,  wliich  arise  exclusively  from  want  of 
mathematical  accuracy  in  an  instrument. 

In'Stru-men'tal-ist,  it.  Oup  who  plays  upon  an  instru- 
ment of  mu.sic,  as  dit.tiugulshed  from  a  vocalist. 

In'stru-men-tal'l-ty  (-m5n-tai'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Instru- 
mentalities (-tlz).  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
iiiHtrunienlal ;  that  which  is  instrumental ;  anything  used 
as  a  means  or  an  agency  ;  means  ;  niediinu  ;  agency. 

The  instninienfalily  of  faith  in  justification,     /'.p.  i'.umft. 

The  di^covery  of  gunpowder  developed  the  ^cienc<■  of  attack 
and  dtttn-f  in  a  new  instrumentality.  J.  H.  Sewman. 

In'Btru-men'tal-ly  (-nien'tal-li?),  adv.  1.  By  means 
of  an  instruuu-nt  or  agency;  as  means  to  an  L'ud.    South. 

TJicy  will  aryue  Ihnt  the  end  being  essentially  bcncUcinl,  the 
means  become  in-^lrnntfiitnUt/  so.  lUirkr. 

2.  With  instruments  of  music  ;  as,  a  song  instnnnen- 
tiUhj  accompanied.  Mason. 

ih^Stni-men'tal-neSB.  n.  Usefulness  or  agency,  as 
mt-an^  t<»  an  end  ;  in  ttrnnu-ntality.     [/'.]        Ifammond. 

In  strumen'ta-ry  {-ti-rt),  a.    Instrumental.    [/;.] 

In'stru-men-ta'tlon  (-men-ta'sliun),  v.  1.  The  a<rt  of 
uniiig  ur  iid:i))tinb:  :kM  an  iuBtruuient ;  a  series  or  combi- 
nation of  instruments;  moans;  agency. 

Otherwise  wchave  no  miJllcicntlHsM'Mwcrtfnffonforoiirlnminn 
iiRf  or  handling  of  »o  gnnt  a  fact.  //.  JJtiftiiii  II. 


2.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  arrangement  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion for  performance  by  a  number  of  dilferent  instru- 
ments ;  orchestration  ;  instrumental  composition  ;  com- 
position for  an  orchestra  or  militarj'  band,  {b)  The  act 
or  maimer  of  playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  per- 
formance ;  as,  his  instrumentation  is  perfect. 

In'stru-men  list  (In'stru-mSntTst),  71.  A  performer 
on  a  imi.sii;tl  instrument ;  an  instrumentalist. 

In-Style' iTii-.stil'j,  r.  (.     To  style.     [Obs.]    Crashaw. 

In-suav'i-ty  (Tn-swSv'I-tJ),  n.  [L.  insuaritns:  cf.  F. 
insuavite.  See  In-  not,  and  Suavity.]  Want  of  suavity ; 
unpleasantness.     \_Obs.'\  Burton. 

In'SUb-Jec'tlon  (in'sub-j6k'shun),  n.  Want  of  sub- 
jection or  obedience  ;  a  state  of  disobedience,  as  to  gov- 
ernment. 

In  SUb-mer'gi-ble  (-mer'jT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
bein;.'  suKu;i  rjrt'd  ;  buoyant.     [7i.] 

In^ sub-mis 'sion  (-mlsh'uu),  n.  Want  of  submission  ; 
disobedience  ;  noncompliance. 

In'sub-or'dl-nate  (-or'dT-nat),  a.  Not  submitting  to 
authority  ;  disobedient ;  rebellious  ;  mutuious. 

In'SUb-or'di-na'tion  (-or'dT-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
subordination.'] The  quality  of  being  insubordinate;  dia- 
obedieuce  to  lawful  authority. 

In'SUb-Slan'tlal  (-stan'shn-l),  a.  Unsubstantial ;  not 
real  or  strong.     '•  Insubstantial  pageant."     [/u]     Shah. 

In'sub-stan'tl-all-ty  (-stan'shl-Sl'i-tj),  n.  Unsub- 
stantiality  ;  unreality,     [i^.] 

In'SUC-ca'tlon    (Tn'suk-ka'shiin),  n.      [L.   insucare, 

insucatuui.f  to  soak  in;  pref.  in — f-  succus,  sucus^  sap.] 

The  act  of  soaking  or  moistening  ;  maceration  ;  solution 

in  the  juice  of  herbs,     [O65.]  Coxe. 

The  medicating  and  in^ticcation  of  seeds.        Evelyn. 

In'8UC-ces3'^-sSs'),«.  Want  of  success.  \_B.'\  Feltham. 

la-sue'  (Tn-su'),  V.  i.  _See  Ensue,  v.  i. 

In'sue-tude  (tn'swe-tud).  t;.  [L.  insuetudo,  from  in- 
suetus  unaccustomed;  pref.  in-  not  -f-  suetus,  p.  p.  of 
suescere  to  be  accustomed.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing unaccustomed  ;  absence  of  use  or  habit. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  custom  or  in- 
suftu'le.  Landor 

In-SUl'fer-a-ble  (Tn-suf'fer-a-b'I),  a.  1.  Incapable  oi 
being  suffered,  borne,  or  endured;  insupportable;  im- 
endurable  :  intolerable  ;  as,  insufferable  heat,  cold,  or 
pain  ;  insufferable  wrongs.  Locke. 

2.  Offensive  beyond  endurance  ;  detestable. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  who  daily  pester  the  world  with 
their  insufferable  stuff.  '  Dryden, 

In-suf'fer-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 
beyond  endurance;  intolerably;  s.^,  2k  \Ad,z^  insufferably^ 
bright  ;  a  person  insufferahlij  proud. 

In  SUf-fi'clence  (-li&h'ens),  71.     Insufficiency.      Shak. 

In  SUi-fl'cien-cy  (-^n-.'^y))  »'-  [L-  insuffcientia  :  cf.  F. 
insiiffsance,  whence  OE.  insuffsance.    See  Insufficient.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  insuflBcient ;  wart  of 
sufficiency ;  deficiency ;  iuadequateness ;  as,  the  in^uff- 
ciency  of  provisions,  of  an  excuse,  etc. 

The  insiijjiciency  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, .  .  .  fully  supplied.  Hooker. 

2.  Want  of  power  or  skill ;  inability  ;  incapacity  ;  in- 
competency ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man  for  an  office. 

In  SOf-fi'cient  (tu'suf-fTsh'ent),  a.  [L.  insuffciens^ 
-entis.  See  In-  not,  and  Sufficient.]  1.  Not  sufficient; 
not  enough ;  inadequate  to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose ; 
as,  the  provisions  are  i?isuffcient  in  quantity,  and  defect- 
ive in  quality.     ^'  I7isuffcie7it  for  His  praise."      Cowper. 

2.  Wanting  in  strength,  power,  ability,  capacity,  or 
skill ;  incompetent ;  incapable  ;  unfit ;  as,  a  person  in- 
sufficient to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office. 

Syn.  —  Inadequate ;  scanty  ;  incommensurate ;  une- 
qual;  unfit;  incompetent;  incapable;  inefficient. 

In'suf-fi'cient-ly,  adv.  lu  an  insufficient  manner  or 
detjref  ;  inadequately. 

In  SUf-fla^tion  (-fla'shun),  n.  [L.  insnffatio:  cf.  F. 
insiffl'i/ion.  See  In-  in,  and  Sufflation.]  The  act  of 
breathing  on  or  into  anything;  especially:  {a)  {M.  C. 
Ch.)  The  breathing  upon  a  person  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  to  sjinbolize  the  inspiration  of  a  new  spiritual 
life,  (i)  {Med.)  The  act  of  blowing  (a  gas,  powder,  or 
vapor)  into  any  cavity  of  the  body. 

In-SUlt'a-ble  (Tn-sut^a-b'l).  a.  Unsuitable.  \_Obs.']  — 
In-SUit  P.-bil'i-ty  (Tn-sut'a-bTlT-ty),  n.     [06s.] 

In'SU-lar  (Tn'.sij-ler).  a.  [L.  insularis^  fr.  in.tula  island  : 
cf.  F.  insi'liiire.  See  Isle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
island  ;  of  the  nature,  or  possessing  the  characteristics, 
of  an  island  ;  as,  an  insular  climate,  fauna,  etc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  of  an  island ;  nar- 
row ;  circumscribed  ;  illiberal ;  contracted  ;  as,  insular 
habits,  opinions,  or  prejudices. 

Tlie  penury  of  insular  conversation.  Johnsoti. 

In'SU-lar,  n.     An  i:?lander.     [ii.]  Berkeley. 

In'SU-lar'1-ty    (-hlr'T-ty),    n.      [Cf.    F.    insulorife.'] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  an  island  or  consisting 
of  islands ;  insulation. 

The  insularity  nf  Britain  was  first  sliown  by  ,\gricola,  who 
BCnt  his  fleet  round  it.  Pinkerton. 

2.  Narrowness  or  illiberality  of  opinion ;  prejudice ; 
exclusivene.ss  ,  as,  the  insularity  of  the  Chinese  or  of  the 
aristocracy. 

In'SU-lar -ly  (-ler-lj?),  adv.     In  an  insular  manner. 

In'su-la-ry  (-la-K'),  rt.     Insular.     [Obs.}         Novell. 

In'su-late  (Tn'su-liit),  1'.  t.  [imp.  iVr  p.  p.  Insu- 
lated (-la'tPd) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insulating  (-la'tlng).] 
[L.  insulatus  insulated,  fr.  insula  island.  See  Isle,  ana 
cf.  Isolate.]    1.  To  make  an  i.-^hind  of.  [Ofis.]  Pennant. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state  hav- 
ing no  conimunicatiou  with  surrounding  objects  ;  to  Ibo- 
late ;  to  separate, 

3.  (Elec.  &  Thermotics)  To  prevent  the  transfer  of 
electricity  or  licat  to  or  fruni  (bodies)  l)y  the  liiterpuaiiii'U 
ol  nonconductors. 

Iniulatlng  Btool  (Elec),  a  stool  with  leRs  of  glass  or  som>) 
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other  nonconductor  of  electricity,  used  for  insulating  a 
person  or  any  object  placed  upon  it. 

In'SU-la'ted  (lu'Bu-la'Lgd),  ;}.  «.  1.  standing  by  it- 
self; not  bein^  contiguous  to  other  bodies;  separated; 
uncouuected  ;  isolated  ;  as,  an  insulated  house  or  cuhniui. 

'I'he  special  ami  innidati't  tiluatinn  of  the  Ji-wh.    l)e  ijitincey. 

2.  {Elect.  Sl  Thermotics)  Separated  from  otlier  bodies 
by  means  of  nonconductors  of  linat  or  electricity. 

3.  {Astron.)  Situated  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be 
beyond  the  effect  of  gravitation  ;  —  said  of  stars  supposed 
to  be  so  far  apart  tliat  the  effect  of  tlieir  mutual  attrac- 
tion is  inseuHiblo.  C.  A.  Young. 

Insulated  wire,  wire  wound  with  silk,  or  covered  with 
other  uoiiconductinK  material,  for  elcctricJil  use. 

In'SU-Ia'tlon  (-la'^liun),  «.  1.  The  act  of  insulating, 
or  tlie  state  of  being  insulated  ;  dotachnient  from  otlu;r 
objects ;  isolation. 

2.  (Eltic.  &  Theiinotics)  The  act  of  separating  a  body 
from  others  by  nonconductors,  so  a-}  to  prevent  tltn 
transfer  of  electricity  or  of  heat  j  also,  the  state  of  a  body 
so  separated. 

In'au-lalor  (Tn'su-lS'ter),  n.  \.  One  who,  or  tliat 
whieli,  insulates. 

2.  {Eire.  &  Thermotics)  The  substance  or  body  that 
insulates  ;  a  nonconductor. 

In'SU-lite  (-lit),  n.  {Elec.)  An  insulating  material, 
usually  Kome  variety  of  compressed  cellulose,  made  of 
sawduMt,  paper  pulp,  cotton  waste,  etc. 

In'su-lous  (-lus),  a.  [L.  insitlosuSy  fr.  insula  island.] 
Abounding  in  islands.     [A*.] 

In-sulse'  (Tn-suls'),  ".  [L.  insnlsus ;  pref.  in-  not  -f- 
ja/5»jsaltfd,  fr.  salue^salsum^  to  salt.]  Insipid  ;  dull; 
stupid,     [dhs.]  Milton. 

lil-SUl'sl-ty  (in-sul'st-ty),  7i.  [L.  insulsitcs.']  Insi- 
pidity; stupidity;  dullness.     [Obs.'] 

Tlie  insulaity  of  mortal  tongues.  Milton. 

In'snlt  (Tn'sult),  n.  [L.  insiiltiis,  fr.  in.silii-e  to  leap 
upon:  cf.  F.  insulte.  See  Insult,  i'.  t.}  1.  The  act  of 
leaping  on  ;  onset;  attack.     [Obs.']  Dryden. 

2.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by  word  or 
act ;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  contempt ;  an  af- 
front ;  an  indignity. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insnlt  adds  to  grief.      Savage. 

Syn,  —  Affront ;  nidignity ;  abuse  ;  outrage  ;  contu- 
mely.   See  Affront. 

In-SUlt'  (Tn-silU'),  l\  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Insolted  ;  p. 
pr.  <&.  vb.  n.  Insulting.]  [F.  insulfrr,  L.  iiisidtarc, 
freq.  fr.  ijisilii-e  to  leap  into  or  upon  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  f- 
salire  to  leap.  See  Salient.]  1.  To  leap  or  trample 
upon  ;  to  make  a  sudden  onset  upon.     [Ofis.'}  Sh'tk. 

2.  To  treat  with  abuse,  insolence,  indignity,  or  con- 
tempt, by  Avord  or  action  ;  to  abuse  ;  as,  to  rail  a  man  a 
coward  or  a  liar,  or  to  sneer  at  liim,  is  to  insult  him. 

In-SUlV,  V.  i.     1.  To  leap  or  jump. 

Give  me  thy  knife,  1  will  iii!<idt  on  liiin.  Slink. 

Like  the  frogs  in  the  apologue,  insulting  upon  their  wooden 
king.  Jer.  Twflor. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolence  ;  to  exult.     lArchaicI 

The  lion  being  dead,  even  hares  insult.  Unriirl. 

An  unwillingness  to  tttxnlt  over  their  helpless  fatuity.    Ltimlor. 

In-BUlt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  insulted  or 
affronted.     [R.']  J-^merson. 

In  SUl-ta'Uon  (Tn'srd-ta'shtin),  ?i.  [L.  insitlt'iflo,  fr. 
in.mltare:  cf.  OF.  i?isultat ion.']  1.  The  act  of  insulting; 
abusive  or  insolent  treatment ;  insult.    lObs.}    Felthani. 

2.  Exultation.     [Obs.]  Is.  xiv.  {headinn). 

In-SUlt'er  (in-sult'er),  n.     One  who  insults.         Shak. 

In-snlt'ing,  a.  Containing,  or  characterized  by,  in- 
sult or  abuse  ;  tending  to  insult  or  affront ;  as,  insultintj 
language,  treatment,  etc.  — In-SUlt'ing-ly,  ndv. 

Syn,  —  Insolent ;  impertinent;  saucy;  rude;  abu- 
sive ;  contemptuous.    See  Insolent. 

In-BulVment  (-ment),  n.  Insolent  treatment ;  insult. 
[Obs.']     *'  My  speech  of  insultment  ended.''  Shak. 

In-sume'  (Tn-sum'),  v.  t.  [L.  insitmere ;  pref.  in-  in 
-f  sunirre  to  take.]     To  take  in  ;  to  absorb.     [Obs.] 

In-SU'per-a-bii'l-ty  (Tn-sii'per-a-bTl'I-tJ),  ra.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insuperable  ;  inauperableness. 

In-SU'per-a-ble  (Tn-su'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inaiipcrabiU.'i : 
cf.  OF.  insuperable.  See  In-  not,  and  Superable.]  In- 
capable of  being  passed  over  or  surmounted  ;  insur- 
mountable ;  as,  insuperable  difficulties. 

And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  the  iitsuperable  Vniel  Pape. 

The  difficulty  is  enhanced,  or  is  .  .  .  iiisiipmihle.    I.  Tm/hr. 

Syn,  — Impassable;  insurmountable;  unconquerable. 
—  In-su'per-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-su'per-a-bly,  adv. 

In'SUp-port'a-ble  (Tn'sup-port'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  in.'^up- 
portaliilis:  cf.  F.  instipjiortable.  See  In- not,  and  Sup- 
port.] Incapable  of  being  supported  or  bonn- ;  nufu- 
durable  ;  insufferable ;  intolerable ;  as,  in.-iupiiorfuhle 
burdens  ;  insupportable  pain.  —  In'sup-port'a-ble-ness, 
n.  —  In'aup-port'a-bly,  adv, 

Insup-pOS'a-ble  (-poz'a-b'll,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
Bupposfd  ;  nut  supposable  ;  inconceivable. 

In' sup- press l-ble  (-pr5s'T-b'l),  a.  That  can  not  be 
supprcsaed  or  concealed  ;  irrepressible.  Young.  —  In'- 
BUp-press'1-bly,  adv. 

In'sup-press'lve   (-Tv),    a.    Insuppressible.     [Obs.] 

"  The  insuppres.tive  mettle  of  our  S]iirits."  Shak. 

In-SUr'a-ble  (Tn-shiir'a-bM),  a.  [From  Insure.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  insured  against  loss,  damage,  death,  etc. ; 
proper  to  be  insured. 

The  French  law  annuls  the  latter  policies  so  far  as  thev  exceed 
the  irisitrahle  interest  which  remained  in  the  insured  at  the  time 
of  the  subscription  thereof.  M'alsh. 

In-SUr'ance  (Tn-shv!r'ans),«.  [From  Insure.]  1.  The 
act  of  insuring,  or  assuring,  against  loss  or  damage  by  a 
contingent  event ;  a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated 
consideration,  ca.\\ed  prern  turn,  one  party  midertakes  to 


indemnify  or  guarantee  another  against  loss  by  certain 
Bpecihed  risks.     Cf.  Assurance,  ?i.,  U. 

(J/^"  Till-  pi-rson  wIk»  inidcrlakrs  to  pay  in  r.ane  of  lows 
is  tcrincd  \\u-  ii,.-.urfi  :  tin-  .i.in^;i  i  .iKaniht  which  be  uii- 
dertak.-h,  tin-  ,  i.s/; ;  th.-  prrt,on  protcri.-.i,  tln^  insured; 
the  sum  which  be  jiaVH  b.r  tiic  proti-rtioii.  the  preiniuui  ; 
and  the  contract  itself,  when  reduced  to  form,  the  poliry. 

JohnsofPs  C'l/c. 

2.  Tlie  premimn  paid  for  insuring  proi)erty  or  life. 

3.  The  sum  for  which  life  or  property  is  insured. 

4.  A  gviaranty,  security,  or  pledge  ;  assurance.    [Obs.] 

The  mofit  accei)table  tnitHntucc  of  tlie  tlivine  prfiti-clion,  Micklr. 

Accident  Insurance,  insurance  against  pecuniary  loss  by 
reason  of  accident  to  tin;  person.  —Endowment  innurance 
f(r  assurance,  a  combination  of  life  insin'ance  and  invcht- 
ment  siicli  tliat  if  tin-  person  upon  whoso  life  a  risk  is 
taken  dies  belor*;  a  certain  hpecilied  time  the  insnranco 
bec(unes  duo  at  once,  and  if  hi*  survives,  it  becomes  due 
at  the  tiuu' specihed.  Fire  Insurance.  See  under  Fire. 
—  Insurance  broker,  a  broker  or  agent  wlio  elfi-cts  incur- 
ance.  Ineuranco  company,  a  company  or  corpor.alion 
whose  business  it  in  ttj  insure  a^Miust  Iohs,  damage,  or 
death.  —  Insurance  policy,  a  certilicate  of  iti8Uranc(; ;  tho 
document  containing  llic  contract  made  by  an  insnranr-o 
company  with  a  i.cr,-,on  whose  piopLity  or  life  is  insured. 
~  Life  insurance.    Sec  under  Like. 

In-SUr'an-cer  (Tn-shiir'wn-ser),  n.  One  who  effects  in- 
surance; an  insurer;  an  underwriter.  [Ob.s.]  Drydrn. 
'1  hose  hold  iiisurtuirer.1  of  dcathleaj  fame.  Jihnr. 

In-sur'ant  (-"nt),  n.    The  person  insured.  Champnesx. 

In-sure'  (tn-shur'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  ;).  p.  Insured 
(-.shi}rd') ;  p.  pr,  S:  vb.  n.  Insuring.]  [OE.  ensurm^ 
jirob.  for  assuren,  by  a  change  of  prefix.  See  Ist  In-, 
and  Sure,  and  cf.  Assure,  Ensure.]  [Written  also  en- 
sure.] 1.  To  make  sure  or  secure  ;  as,  to  m5M7-c  safety 
to  any  one. 

2.  Specifically,  to  Gecure  against  a  loss  by  a  contingent 
event,  on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  or  at  a  given  rate 
or  premium ;  to  give  or  to  take  an  insurance  on  or  for ; 
as,  a  merchant  i7isu}-es  his  ship  or  its  cargo,  or  both, 
against  the  dangers  of  the  sea,;  goods  and  buildings  are 
insured  against  fire  or  water ;  persons  are  insured 
against  sickness,  accident,  or  death  ;  and  sometimes  haz- 
ardous debts  are  in.^u,red. 

In-aure',  v.  i.  To  imderwrite  ;  to  make  insurance ; 
as,  a  company  insures  at  three  per  cent. 

In-sur'er  (in-shnr'er),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which, 
insures  ;  tlie  person  or  company  that  contracts  to  indem- 
nify losses  for  a  premium  ;  an  iniderwriter. 

In-sur'gence  (Tn-sfir'jens),  »  7t.     A  state  of  insurrec- 

In-sur'gen-cy  (-jen-sj),  J  tion;  an  uprising;  an 
insurrection. 

Amoral  insiirgeiice  in  the  minds  of  grave  men  against  the 
Court  of  Rome.  (;.  KUot. 

In-sur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  insurgens^  p.  pr.  of  insur- 
gere  to  rise  up  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  surgere  to  rise.  See 
Surge.]  Rising  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political  author- 
ity, or  agaiust  an  established  government ;  insubordinate  ; 
rebellious.     "  Tlie  insurgent  province.s."  Motley. 

In-sur'gent,  n.  [Cf.  F.  in.surgent.]  A  person  who 
rises  in  revolt  against  civil  authority  or  an  established 
government ;  one  who  openly  and  actively  resists  the 
execution  of  laws ;  a  rebel. 

Syn.  ~  See  Rebel. 

In'sur-mount'a-bU'I-ty  (Tn/aOr-mount'a-bTinf-ty),  n. 
The  state  or  q.iality  of  being  insurmountable. 

In'SUr-mount'a-ble  (-mount'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\-  .mrmountable  :  cf.  F.  insurniontable.]  Incapable  of 
being  passed  over,  surmounted,  or  overcome  ;  insupera- 
ble ;  as,  an  insurmountable  difficulty  or  obstacle.  Locke. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult ;  despair  tells  us  that  difficultv 
is  insuniiouiiMih.  I.   Watt's. 

Syn,  —  Insuperable;  imiiassab'*;  invincible. 

In^sur-mount'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  insurmountable  ;  insurmountability. 

In'sur-mount'a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  de- 
gree lint  to  be  overcome. 

In  sur-rec'tion  (tn'siir-rSTt'shun),  n.  [L.  insurrecHo, 
fr.  insurgercy  insurrectnni:  cf.  F.  insniTcction.  See  In- 
surgent.] 1.  A  rising  against  civil  or  political  author- 
ity, or  the  established  government ;  open  and  active  op- 
position to  the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  inmrreciirin 
apiiinst  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have  been  made 
therein.  Ezra  iv.  ]y. 

2.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy.  [Obs.'] 
Syn.  —  Insitrrection,  Sedition,  Revolt,  Rebellion, 
Mutiny.  Sedition  is  the  raising  of  commotion  in  a  state, 
as  by  conspiracy,  without  aiming  at  open  violence  against 
the  laws.  Insurrection  is  a  rising  of  individuals  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  law  by  force  of  arms.  Revolt  is  a 
casting  off  the  authority  of  a  government,  with  a  view  to 
put  it  down  by  force,  or  to  substitute  one  ruler  for  an- 
other. RebellioTi  is  an  extended  insurrection  and  revolt. 
Mutiny  is  an  insurrection  on  a  small  scale,  as  a  mutiny  of 
a  regiment,  or  of  a  ship's  crew. 

I  pay  acain. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'piinst  our  senate 
The  cockic  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sfdidon.  Shak. 

Insiirrevtions  nt  base  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  beginnings,  Jiaiou. 

Tie  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  cneniv  ns  much  enfee- 
bled, by  daily  rerolts.  '  .'."m-  fl'.  RaU  igh. 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
lie  no  niemiirial,  blotted  out  and  razed 
Hy  their  i .  hi  llioti  from  the  books  of  life.  ^fihon. 

In'sur-rec'tion-al  {-a\),  a.    [Cf.  F.  insiu-j-ectionnel.] 

Pertaining  to  insurrection  ;  consisting  in  insurrection. 

In'sur-rec'tlon-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by.  insurrection  ;  rebellious;  seditious. 

T)i>ir  murderous  in-^mr-ecfionanj  system.  JRurke. 

In^sur-rec'tion-ist.  n.  One  who  favors,  or  takes  part 
in,  insurrection  ;  an  insurgent. 

In'sus-cep'ti-bU'l-ty  (-sus-sSp'tT-bTlT-ty),  n.    "Want 
of  suscc]itiMlity.  or  of  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 
I      In'sus-cep'ti-ble  (-f^Ep'tt-b'l),  a.      [Pref.   in-  not  -f 


mseeptible  .  rf.  F,  insusceptible.]  Not  BuscentiUc  ;  not 
capal>le  of  being  moved,  allected,  or  impressed  ;  that  can 
not  feel,  rer<-ive.  or  a'linit;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of 
pain  ;  a  heart  in.su >,rt  pi dAr  of  pity  ;  a  mind  insusceptible 
to  iiattery.  ■    In'&us-cep'tl-bly,  (idv. 

In'SUS-cep'tive  (In'ftas-h^p'tlv),  a.  Not  susceptive  or 
Hu«cei,tible.     [R.  J  Jinmbler. 

In-sa'sur-ra'tlon  (Tn-su'slir-ra'bhnn),  n.  [L.  insu- 
.tvrratio,  ir.  insusurrnrc  to  whisper  into.]  The  act  of 
whispering  into  something.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

In-Bwathe'  (In-swatii'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
swathed  (-Hwathd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inbwathino.]  To 
wrap  up ;  to  infold  ;  to  swathe. 

Jmwttthfui  Bometimes  in  wandering  mi«t.     Tennyton. 

In-tact'  (Tn-takf),  fl.  [L.  intactus;  pref.  Yti-  not  -f- 
tactu.\y  p.  yt.  of  tangcre  to  touch  :  cf.  F.  intact.  Hm 
In-  not,  and  Tact,  Tangent.]  Untouched,  especially  by 
anything  that  harms,  deliles,  or  the  like;  uninjured; 
undefiled  ;  left  complete  or  entire.  Jinckle. 

When  all  ext'^nml  differences  have  pawned  awny,  one  element 
rrmuiiiH  //i/u'7.  unchanKed,— the  cveriuotiiig  bunin  ot  our  com- 
niuii  nature,  the  liuinan  soul.  /'.   IT.  Rot>ettton. 

In-tac'tl-ble  (Tn-tak'tl-b'l),  In-tac'ta-ble  (-ti-b'l),  a. 

Not  perceptible  to  the  t'tuch. 

In-tagria-ted  (Tn-t5Kyu-i€d),  a.  [It.  intagliato,  p.  p. 
of  iu til glia re.  Sec  Intaolio.]  Engraved  in  intaglio  ;  as, 
an  iufaijf ia ted  HtouQ.  T.   Warton. 

In-tagl'lo  (Tn-tai'y5 ;  It.  ?n-ta'l'vft),  n. ;  pi.  Y..  Is- 
TAGLiuH  (-yoz),  It.  Intagli  (-I'yej.  [It.,  fr.  intagliore  to 
engrave,  <arve ;  pref.  7«-  in  -f-  tayliiire  to  cut,  carve. 
See  Dktail.]  a  cutting  or  engraving  ;  a  figure  cut  into 
something,  as  a  gem,  so  as  to  make  a  design  depressed 
below  tho  surface  of  the  material;  hence,  ani-thing  so 
carved  or  Jmprchsed,  as  a  gem,  matrix,  etc. ;  ^opposed 
to  cameo.     Also  used  adjectively. 

In-tail'  (Tn-tal'),  V.  t.    See  Entail,  v.  t. 

In'take'  (In'tak'),  n.  1.  The  place  where  water  or 
air  is  taken  into  a  pipe  or  conduit ;  —  opposed  to  outlet. 

2.  The  beginning  of  a  contraction  or  narrowing  iu  a 
tube  or  cylinder. 

3.  The  quantity  taken  in  ;  as,  the  intake  of  air. 
In-tam'l-na'ted  (-triniT-na'tCd),  a.     [L.  intaminntus. 

See  CoNTAMlNATB.]     Uncontauiimited.      [Obs.]       Wood. 

In-tan'gl-bU'i-ty  (Tn-tSn'jT-bTl'I-ty),  n.;  pi.  Intan- 
gibilities l-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  intangibilite.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  intangible  ;  intangibleness. 

In-tan'gl-ble  (Tn-tan'jt-b'l),  a.     [Pref,  in-  not  -f-  taJi- 
gible  :  cf.  F.  iiitangible.]      Not  tangible;    incapable  of 
being  touched ;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  impalpa- 
ble ;  imperceptible.  Bx*-  Wilkijis. 
A  Corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intanffible  being. 

Ma.fhall. 

—  In-tan'gl-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-tan'gl-bly,  adv. 

In-tan'gle  (.Tu-tSn'g'l).  ''•  '■     See  Entangle. 

In-tast'a-ble  (Tn-tast'a-b'l), «.  Incapable  of  being 
tasted;  tasteless;  unsavory.     [R.]  Grew. 

In'te-ger  (Tn'te-jer),  n.  [L.  integer  untouched,  whole, 
entire.  See  Entire.]  A  complete  entity ;  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number. 

Complex  integer  (Theory  of  Numbers),  an  expression  cf 
the  form  a  -|  by/— I,  where  a  and  b  are  real  integers. 

In'^te-gra-bil'1-ty  (Tn'te-gra-btlT-tyOi  «■  Pf^'lh.)  The 
quality  ol  being  integrable. 

In'te-gra-ble  (in'te-gra-b'l),  a,  (Math.)  Capable  of 
being  integrated. 

In'te-gral  (tu'te-gral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  integral.  See  In- 
teger.] 1.  Lacking  nothing  of  completeness  ;  complete  ; 
perfect ;  uninjured  ;  whole  ;  entire. 

A  local  motion  kecpeth  bodies  integral.         Bacon. 

2.  Essential  to  completeness ;  constituent,  as  a  part ; 
pertaining  to,  or  serving  to  form,  an  integer;  integrant. 

Ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integral 
parts  that  complete  this  duty.  Sout/i. 

3.  {Math.)  (a)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  a  whole 
number  or  undivided  quantity  ;  not  fractional,  (b)  Per- 
taining to,  or  proceeding  by,  integration  ;  as,  the  integral 
calculus. 

Integral  calculus.    See  under  Calculus. 

In'te-gral,  n.  1.  A  whole  ;  an  entire  thing;  a  whole 
number  ;  an  individual. 

2.  (Math.)  An  expression  which,  being  differentiated, 
will  produce  a  given  differential.  See  Differentiai., 
and  Integration.    Cf.  Fluent. 

Elliptic  Integral,  one  of  an  important  class  of  integrals, 
occurring  in  the  higher  mathematics;  —  so  called  because 
one  of  the  integrals  expresses  the  length  of  an  arc  of  an 
ellipse. 

In'te-gral'I-ty  (Tn'te-grai'T-ty),  «■  [Cf.  F.  integrali- 
te.]     Entireness.     [Obs.]  Whiiaker. 

in'te-gral-ly  (Tn'te-grr/l-ly),  adv.  In  an  integral  man- 
ner ;  wliolly  ;  completely ;  also,  by  integration. 

In'te-grant  (-grant),  a.  [L.  integrans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  integrare  to  make  whole,  renew:  cf.  F.  integrant.  See 
Integrate.]  Making  part  of  a  whole  ;  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  entire  thing  ;  integral.  Boyle. 
All  tliese  are  inl'-graut  parts  of  the  republic.      Burke, 

Integrant  parte,  or  particles,  of  bodies,  those  smaller  par- 
ticles into  which  a  body  may  be  reduced  without  loss  of 
its  origuial  constitution,  as  by  mechanical  division. 

In'te-grate  (Tn'te-grat),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inte- 
grated (-gra'tSd);  p.  pr.&vb.n.  Imtegratinq  {-graf- 
ting).] [L.  integratns,  p.  p.  of  integrare  to  make  whole, 
renew :  cf.  F.  infegrer.  See  Integer,  Entire.]  1.  To 
form  into  one  whole ;  to  make  entire  ;  to  complete ;  to 
renew ;  to  restore  ;  to  perfect.  "  That  conquest  rounded 
and  integrated  the  glorious  empire."  De  Quincey. 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  body,  go  to  compound 
and  integrate  the  man.  :<outA. 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole  of  ;  to  give  the  sum  or  total 
of  ;  as,  an  integral  trig  anemometer,  one  that  indicates  or 
registers  the  entire  action  of  the  wind  in  a  given  time. 

3.  (Math.)  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  integration  ; 
to  find  the  integral  of. 
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INTEGRATION 

In'te-gra'tlon  (In'te-gra'shun).  n.  [L.  integralio  a  | 
renewiiir;,  restoriug  :  cf.  F.  inligration.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  whole  or  entire. 

2  UVi'l/i-)  Tlio  operation  of  finding  the  prnmtive 
function  which  has  a  given  function  for  its  diflerential 
coefBcient.    See  Istegrai. 

P^=  The  sSTubol  of  integration  is  /"  (standing  for  the 
Latm«(mm«sum),  andtheintegral  J  is  also  regarded  as 
the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of  great  numbers  of  ditter- 
entials,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  ditlereutials  decreas- 
es, and  their  number  increases  mdetmitely.  bee  I-IMIT, 
n.  When  the  summation  is  made  between  specihed 
values  of  the  variable,  the  result  is  a  rffy!'"'"-  ;«'<-?™'- 
and  those  values  of  the  variable  are  the  limits  of  the  inte- 
gral. When  the  summation  is  made  successively  for  two 
or  more  variables,  the  result  is  a  multiple  mlegral. 

3.  In  the  theory  of  evolution  :  The  process  by  which 
the  manifold  is  compacted  into  the  relatively  simple  and 
permanent.  It  is  supposed  to  alternate  with  diflerentia- 
tion  as  an  agent  in  development.  i  ,  t^., 

In'le-gra'tor  (lu'te-gra  ter),  n.  Olath.  &  -Vecl,)  That 
which  integrates  ;  esp.,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  area  of  a  figure  can  be  measured  directly,  or  its  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  or  statical  moment,  etc.,  be  determined. 

In-teg'ri-ty  (In-t?g'rl-ty),  n.  i'L.inleonhis:ct.i. 
inlenrile.  See  Isteoer,  and  cf.  Ektieetv.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  entire  or  complete  ;  wholeness  ; 
entireness;  unbroken  state;  us,  the  integrtlj/nt^m  em 
pire  or  territory 
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Sir  T.  More. 
2  Moral  soundness;  honesty;  freedom  from  corrupt- 
ing influence  or  motive;— used  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fulfillment  of  contracts,  the  discharge  of 
agencies,  trusts,  and  the  like  ;  uprightness ;  rectitude. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  independent  inhgrilij  is  the  eublimest 

thing  in  nature.  Huchmmler. 

Their  sober  zen.1,  liilegrit/i,  and  worth.  Couper, 

3.  Unimpaired,  unadulterated,  or  genuine  state  ;  entire 

correspondence  with  an  original  condition  ;  purity. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  inrrfiril'f. 

"      °  .>(r  J/.  Jlaie. 

Syn.- Honesty;  uprightness;  rectitude.  See  Probity. 
'  In  te-gro-pal'il-al  (In'te-grS-pSl'lI-'il),  a.  [L.  niie- 
aer  whole  -f  E.  piillial.'\  (ZoU.)  Having  the  palhal 
line  entire,  or  without  a  sinus,  as  certain  biv.alve  shells. 

In-teg'n-ma'tlon  (In-tfgiS-ma'shiin),  n.  [See  Inteo- 
TJMZNT.]  That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the 
integuments  of  animals  and  plants. 

In-teg'u-ment  (In-t5g'ii-ment),  n.  [L.  mfegumen- 
turn,  fr.  intpgere  to  cover;  pref.  in-  in,  on  -|-  tegere  to 
cover:  cf.  F.  integument.  See  1st  Is-,  and  Tegumest.J 
That  which  naturally  invests  or  covers  another  thmg.  as 
the  testa  or  thetegmeu  of  a  seed;  specifically  (Anat.), 
a  covering  which  invests  the  body,  as  the  skin,  or  a 
membrane  that  invests  a  particular  part. 

In-teg  u-men'ta-ry  (-m5u'ta-ry),  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  coniiiosed  '.>f,  iiitcmunents. 

In-teg  u-men-ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'shiln),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  covering  with  integuments ;  the  state  or  man- 
ner of  being  thus  covered. 

In'tel-lect  (In'tSI-lSkt),  n.  [L.  intelleclus,  fr.  tnlel- 
ligere,  inlelleclum,  to  undeTstmd:  cf.  F.  intellect.  See 
ISTELLlOEST.]  {Mfttipli.)  The  part  or  faculty  of  the 
human  soul  by  which  it  knows,  as  distinguished  from  the 
power  to  feel  and  to  will ;  sometimes,  the  capacity  for 
higher  forms  of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the 
power  to  perceive  and  imagine ;  the  power  to  perceive 
objects  in  their  relations ;  the  power  to  judge  and  com- 
prehend ;  the  thinking  faculty  ;  the  under.standing. 

In'tel-leot'ea  (-ISkted),  a.     Endowed  with  mteUect ; 
having  intellectual  powers  or  capacities,     [iv.] 
In  body,  and  in  bristles,  they  became 
As  swine,  yet  intKlkcted  as  Defore.  Cou-per. 

In'tel-lec'tlon  (-lek'shiSn),  n.  [L.  intellecHo  sjTiec- 
doche :  cf.  F.  intrllrclian.}  A  mental  act  or  process ; 
especially  :  (a)  The  act  of  understanding  ;  simple  appre- 
heiLiion  of  ideas ;  intuition.  Benlley.  (b)  A  creation  of 
the  mind  itself.    Hiekok. 

In  tel-leo'tlve  (-tlv),  n.  {Cl.V.intellectif.-]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  the  intellect  or  understand- 
ing ;  intellectual. 

2.  Having  power  to  understand,  know,  or  compre- 
hend;  intelligent;  ration.al.  GlunrilL 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  understanding 
onlv,  not  by  the  senses. 

hit'--U''ctne  abstructi-.ns  of  Ineic  and  metaiihysics.  Milton- 
In  tel-lec'tive-ly.  mlr.      In  an  intellective  manner. 

r/i.l     "Nnt  ™(/W'''iiWi/ to  write."  Warner. 

In  tel-lec'tu-al  (-trt-"l ;  133),  a.    [L.  intellectuulis :  cf. 

r.  iTflfllecl"et.]     1.  Belonging  to,  or  performed  by,  the 

intellect ;  mental ;  ;l«,  iutrtlectunl  powers,  activities,  etc. 
I...'.'ic  iB  to  teach  us  the  rik'ht  use  of  our  reason  or  intdtcclual 

power...  '■  ff^'""- 

2.  Endowed  with  intellect ;  having  the  power  of  under- 
Btaniling;  having  capai;ity  fortlie  higher  forms  of  knowl- 
edge or  thought;  characterized  by  intelligence  or  mental 
capacity  ;  as,  an  intellectual  person. 

Who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this l7ire«'.vr«inieinB. 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  throui;U  eternity  ?     Milton. 

3.  Suitable  for  ciercining  the  intellect;  formed  by, 
and  existing  for,  the  intellect  alone ;  jierceiTed  by  the 
Intellect ;  as,  inlellcctuat  emplojTuints 

4.  Relating  to  the  under.'.tanding ;  treating  of  the 
mind ;  as,  intellectual  jihilosophy,  Rometimes  called 
'Miiental  "  philosophy. 

In  tel-lec'tn-al,  n.  The  intellect  or  understanding  ; 
mental  power.=i  or  faculties. 

Her  hu«lianii.  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh, 
WhOi-e  higher  mtrllertuitl  mf.re  I  shun.  Milton. 

I  kept  her  inlettrrlmili  In  n  stateof  esercise.  De  l/uinrca. 

In'tel-lec'tn-al-lsm  (-Ii'm),  n.  1.  intellectual  pow- 
er: intellectuality. 

2.  The  doctrino  that  knowledge  1»  derived  from  pure 
rea.ton. 

ale,   Benute,   c&re,   &m,   asm,   ask. 


giving  m. 
Shak 


In'tel-lec'tu-al-lst  (iii't51-15k'tiS-al-Ist),  n.  1.  One 
whit  overrates  the  importauce  of  the  understanding. 
r  ^'  \  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  intellectualism. 

In'tel-leC'tU-al'i-ty  (.-iil'I-ty),  n.  [L.  intdlectualitas : 
cf.  F.  intelh'clualitc.}  Intellectual  powers;  possession 
of  intellect  ;  quality  of  being  intellectual. 

In'tel-lec'tu-al-lze  (-«l-iz),  r.  t.    1.  To  treat  in  an  in- 
tellectual maimer ;  to  discuss  intellectually ;  to  reduce  to 
inteUectual  form ;  to  express  inteUectuaUy  ;  to  idealize. 
Sentiment  is  inteltectualtzed  emotion.  Lotcell. 

2.  To  endow  with  intellect ;  to  bestow  intellectual 
qualities  upon  ;  to  cause  to  become  intellectual. 

In'tel-lec'tU-al-ly,  «<'"•     In  an  intellectual  in.aiiner. 

In-telTl-gence  (In-tBl'li-jpns),  n.  [F.  intelligence,  L. 
intellirienliu,inleUegentia.  See  Intelligent.]  1.  The  act 
or  stiite  of  knowing  ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  capacity  to  know  or  understand  ;  readiness  of 
comprehension  ;  the  intellect,  as  a  gift  or  an  endowment. 

And  dimmed  with  darkness  their  intelli'jencc.     Spenser. 

3.  Information  communicated  ;  news ;  notice  ;  advice. 

lut'iUiiience  is  given  where  you  are  hid.  .Sfiuk- 

4.  Acquaintance;  intercourse;  familiarity.     [Oii.] 
lie  lived  rather  in  a  fair  i/i(eH(ye)ice  than  any  friendship  with 

the  favorites.  tkirendon. 

5.  Knowledge  imparted  or  acquired,  whether  by  study, 
research,  or  experience  ;  general  information. 

I  write  as  he  that  none  hitclligencc 

Of  meters  hath,  ue  tiuwers  of  sentence.      C  ourt  of  Lori2. 

6.  An  intelligent  being  or  spirit ;  —  generally  applied 
to  pure  spirits  ;  as,  a  created  intelligence.  Milton. 

Tlie  great  Intctlir/ences  fair 
That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 
Ileceivedand  gave  him  welcome  the 
IntBlUgence  oflce,  an  office  where  information  may  be 
obtained,  particularly  respecting  servants  to  bo  hired. 

Syn.  —  Understanding ;  intellect ;  instruction ;  advice  ; 
notice  ;  notification  ;  news  ;  information  ;  report. 

In-tel'll-gen-cer  (-jm-ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sends  or  conveys  intelligence  or  news  ;  a  messenger. 

All  the  intriguers  in  foreign  politics,  all  the  spies,  and  all  the 
intelligencers  .  .  .  acted  solely  upon  that  principle.  iioAe. 

In-telTl-gen-clng  (-singl,  a.     Informing 
formation  ;  talebearing.     lOl/s.} 

That  sad  inttUi'jencing  tyrant.  Milton. 

In-tel'Il-gen-cy  (-sj),  n.  Intelligence.  [o/<.t.]  Evelyn. 

In-tel'11-gent  (In-tSl'lI-jfut),  a.  [L.  intelUgen.i,  intel- 
le.jeaf  -e}ttis,  p.  pr.  of  intelliqerc,  intellegrre,  to  per- 
ce"ive ;  inter  between  -f  Icaere  to  g.ather,  collect,  choose  : 
cf.  F.  intelligent.  See  Legend.]  1.  Endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  understanding  or  reason ;  as,  man  is  an  intel- 
ligent being.  .  . 

2.  Possessed  of  intelligence,  education,  or  judgment; 
knowing  ;  .sensible  ;  skilled  ;  marked  by  intelligence  ;  as, 
an  intelligent  young  man;  an  intelligent  architect;  an 
intelligent  answer.  , 

3.  Cognizant ;  aware  ;  communicative.     luOs.] 
iHtelligait  oi  seasons.  Milton. 

W  hich  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Inttlli'jait  e.l  our  slate. 
Syn.  -  Sensible ;  understanding.    See  Sensible. 
In-tel'li-gen'tlal  (-jSu'shol),  a.    [Cf.  F.  intelligeniiel.'i 
[B  ]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intelligence ;  exercising 
or  implying  understanding;    intellectual.      "  With  act 
intelliaential."  .  f'"""- 

2.  Consisting  of  unembodied  mind  ;  incorporeal. 
Fiiod  alike  those  pure 
hitetligential  sulistances  require.  Mdton. 

In-tel'll-gen'Ua-ry  (-jen'sha-rj),  n.  One  who  gives 
information  ;  an  intelligencer.     [04,'.]  llolm.^licd. 

In-tel'11-gent-ly  (in-tel'll-jcnt-ly),  udr.  In  an  lutel- 
Ugeiit  manner  ;  with  intelligence.  ,.„,.„.,  „.   . 

In-tel'U-gl-bU'l-ty  (-jl-bll'i-tj),  «.  \_Ct  ¥ .mtelUgi- 
bilite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible  ;  clear- 
ness; per.spicuity ;  deflniteness. 

In-tel'U-gi-ble  (in-tel'll-jl-b'l).  o.    [L.  xntellegtbihs : 

cf  F.  intelligible.     See  Intelligent.]    Capable  of  being 

understood  or  comprehended  ;  as,  an  intelligible  account 

or  description  ;  intelligible  pronunciation,  writing,  etc. 

The  intdh'ji'ili'  forms  of  ancient  poets.     Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  Comprehensilde  ;  perspicuous;  plain;  clear. 

In-telll-gl-ble-neBS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

inteUigible ;  iiitelligibihty.  •f-'Of*f- 

In-tel'U-gl-bly,  nrfi'-    In  »"  intelligible  manner;  so 

as  to  be  understood  ;  clearly ;  plainly ;  as,  to  wTite  or 

speak  inteiiifiblg.  _    ^  r^      .  . 

In-tem'er-ate  (In-tSiu'er-it),  (  n.     [L.  ■mtemeralus  ; 

In-tem'er-a'ted(-a't5d),  1     pref   in-  not  -j-  te- 

mf  r«(»,v  delih  d.]     Pure  ;  undefiled.     [0(«.]  ^ 

In-tem'er-ate-ness  (-tt-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

ipollntod  ;   purity.      [Ofc.]  ,uA.^'"""'^ 

In-tem'per-a-ment  (-per-4-mcnt),  n.    A  bad  state ;  as, 
lo  intriiiprrauu  nl  of  an  ulcerated  part.     [/.'.]    JIarvc'J. 


INTENERATE 

In-tom'per-ate  (In-tSm'per-St),  a.  [L.  intemperalu$. 
See  In- not,  and  Temperate.]  1.  Indulging  any  appetite 
or  passion  to  excess ;  immoderate  iu  enjoyment  or  ex- 
ertion. .  ,    ,  .,     , 

2.  Specifically,  addicted  to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

3.  Excessive ;  ungovernable ;  inorelinate  ;  violent ;  im- 
moderate ;  as,  intemperate  language,  zeal,  etc.  ;  intem- 
perate weather. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst.    Mdton. 
Use  not  thy  mouth  to  intemperate  swearing.    EecliL<.  xxiii.  13. 

In-tem'per-ato  (-at),  v.  t.    To  disorder.    [06je.] 
In-tem'per-ate-ly  (-tt-lj),  adv.    In  an  intemperate 

manner ;  immoderately  ;  excessively ;  without  restraint. 
The  people  .  .  .  who  behaved  very  unwisely  and  vilfmper. 

atel'j  on  that  occasion.  linrke. 

In-tem'per-ate-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  intem- 
perate ;  excessive  indulgence  of  any  appetite  or  passion  ; 
as,  intemperateness  in  eating  or  drinking. 

2.  Severity  of  weather ;  inclemency.  Boyle. 

Bv  unseasonable  weather,  by  intew2)eralcness  of  the  air  or 
meteors.  Str  M.  Hate. 

In-tem'per-a-ture  (-a-tfir;  135),??.  [Cf.  OF.  intern- 
periiture.]     Intemperateness.     [Obs.']  Boyle. 

In'tem-pes'tlve  (in'tem-pSs'tlv),  o.    [L.  intempeslt- 

vus:  cf.  F.  intempesti/.    See  In-  not,  and  Tempestive.] 

Out  of  season  ;  mitimely.     iObs.]  Burton. 

J„lcmpestire  bashfulncss  gets  nothing.  Bales. 

In'tem-pes't!ve-ly,  adv.     Unseason.ably.     lObsA 

In-tem'pes-Uv'i-ty  (Iu-tEm'ii?6-tiv'i-t5),  n.  [L.  zn- 
leynpestieitas:  cf .  F.  intenipestiviii.}  Unseasonableness ; 
untimeliness.     [Ots.]  ,„    ,    .  .   ^/'f'' 

In-ten'a-ble  (lu-tSn'a-b'l),  n.    [Pref.  in-  not  -f  ten- 
able: cf.  F.  intenuble.]     Incapable  of  being  held;  un- 
Tennysm.    tenable  ;  not  defensible ;  as,  an  intenable  opinion ;  an 
m(f,!oWe  fortress.     [Obs.}  Bp.  ^\  arburton. 

In-tend'  (Tn-tend'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intending.]  [OE.  entemlen  to  be  atten- 
tive, F.  entendre,  fr.  L.  intcndere,  intentum,  and  mien- 
sum,  to  intend,  attend,  stretch  out,  extend  ;  pref.  '"•  >n 
+  tendere  to  stretch,  stretch  out.  See  Tend.]  1.  To 
stretch  ;  to  extend ;  to  distend.     [Oix.] 

By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  strain  ;  to  make  tense.     lObs."} 
When  a  bow  is  successively  intnidid  and  remedied.    Cndivnrth. 

3.  To  intensify;  to  strengthen.  [Ois.]  Sir  T.Browne. 
Magnetism  may  be  intended  and  remitted.    Sir  1.  Xewlon. 

4.  To  apply  with  energy. 
Let  him  intend  his  mind,  without  respite,  without  rest,  in  one 

direction.  i.uifisun. 

5  To  bend  or  turn ;  to  direct,  as  one's  course  or  jour- 
ney.    [Archaic-]  ^  ^       ^    ^  ,  «''«• 

6.  To  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend  to ;  to  take  care  of ; 
to  superintend  ;  to  regard.     [06i.] 

Havini-  no  children,  she  did.  witli  singular  care  and  tender- 
ness, intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Jlticon. 

My  soul,  not  being  able  to  intend  two  things  at  once,  abated 
of  its  fervency  in  praying.  -''  ""'^'  ■ 

7.  To  fix  the  mind  upon  (something  to  be  accom- 
plished) ;  to  be  intent  upon  ;  to  mean ;  to  design ;  to 
plan  ;  to  purpose  ;  —  often  followed  by  .an  infinitive  with 
to,  or  a  dependent  clause  with  tliat ;  as,  he  intends  to  go  ; 
he  intends  that  she  shall  remain. 

They  intended  evil  against  thee.  Ps.  xxi.  11. 

To-morrow  be  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends.        Sliak. 

8.  To  design  mechanically  or  artistically  ;  to  fashion  ; 
to  mold.     [Obs.] 

Modesty  was  made  _, 

When  slie  was  first  intended.  Beau.  V  H. 

9.  To  pretend ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  simulate.     lObs.-] 
intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio.    Sliak- 

Syn.— To  purpose;  mean;  design;  plan ;  conceive ; 
contemplate. 

In-tend'an-cy  (-an-sj),  v. ;  pi.  Intendancies  (-sTz). 
[Cf.  F.  intcndanee.  See  Intbnuant.]  1.  The  oftice  or 
employment  of  an  intendant. 

2.  A  territorial  district  committed  to  the  charge  of  an 
intendant.  ,      .   ,     r     ■  j      i 

In-tend'ant  (-ornt),  n.  [F.  intendant.  fr.  L.  wtcndeic 
to  direct  (one's  thoughts)  to  a  thing.  See  Intend.]  One 
who  has  the  charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
public  business;  a  superintendent,  as,  an  intendant  of 
marine  ;  an  ?;i/oi*ra(  of  finance. 

In-tend'ant,  a.    [See  Intend  ]    Attentive.    [06s.] 

In-tend'ed,  a.  1.  Made  tense;  stretched  out;  ex- 
tended ;  fonible  ;  violent.    [Obs.-]  Spenser. 

2.  Purposed;  designed;  as,  intonfcrf  harm  or  help. 

They  drew  acurse  from  an  intended ^ooA.     Caliper. 

3   Betrothed;  affianced;  as,  an  intoK/prfhiishnnd. 

In-tend'ed,  «.  One  w  ith  whom  marriage  is  designed ; 
one  who  is  betrothed  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

If  i 


Shak. 
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In-tem'per-ance  (In-tem'per-f/ns),  n.  [F.  mtempf- 
ranee,  L.  intruipirantia.    See  In-  not,  and  Temperance.] 

1.  The  act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  intemper- 
ate ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  indulgence  ;  any  im- 
moderate indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  passions. 

Oorl  i«  in  every  creature  ;  he  cruel  toward  none,  neitheratiuse 
any  by  ,nteni,Ja„re.  -ler-  'ai/lor. 

Some,  as  thou  sawest,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die, 
ny  «re,  flood,  famini-,  by  intemperance  more 
111  meals  and  drinks.  Milton. 

2.  Bpe<iflcally:  Habitual  or  excessive  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquors. 

In-tem'perancy  (-nn-sy),  n.    Intemperance. 
In-tem'perant    (-"nt),  «.    [L.  intrmperans. 
See  In-  not,  and  Tempeiiant.]     Intemperate.     lOli.i.  | 
Such  as  be  inlemprrant.  that  is.  followenof  their  nanghtvajj. 


[Obs.] 
•antis. 


petiti 
flnul, 


and  lusts. 


■  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  his  "I'cnrferf, 
]  woul.l  odd  that  to  mc  she  seems  to  be  "'™»''"t}J;;|.^,;',',| 

"  In-tend'ed-ly,  If'''.    Intentionally.    [iJ.]    .J'''""*- 
In-tend'ent  {-™t),  71.    See  Intendant,  n.    [ffl..j.] 
In-tend'er  (-or),  Ji.    One  who  mtends.  hiltham. 

In-tend'l-ment  (-T-nunt),  n.  [LL.  mtendimnitum. 
See  IsTKNi.MENT.]  Attention  J  consideration ;  knowl- 
edge ;  under9tan.ling.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
In-tend'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  cntendcment  under- 
standing, insight,  F.  entendcment,  h.  LL.  r"/«-ndim™- 
turn.  See  Intend.]   1.  Charge;  oversight.  [Obs.]  1-ord. 

2.  Intention;  design;  luirpose. 

The  intendment  of  (iod  and  nature.      Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  {Law)  The  true    meaning,  understanding,  or  in- 
tention of  a  law,  or  of  aiiy  legal  instrument. 

In-ten'er-ate  (Tn-tSn'er-iit),  v.  I.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  '"■ 
TP.NP.RATED  (-ii'tiSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Isteneiiatino  ] 


ivii; 


eve, 
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[Pref.  m-iiD  +  L.  iener  soft,  tender.  See  Tender,  a."]  To 
make  tender  or  sensitive  ;  to  soften. 

Keur  iittcneratcn  tlio  hcurt.  lip.  llitU. 

So  have  I  seen  Uie  little  purls  of  a  atreum  .  .  .  intcncratr-  tlie 
stubborn  ijav^mfut.  j,fr.  'hij/hn: 

In-ten'er-ate  (In-ten'Sr-ut),  a.  Made  tender  or  soft ; 
*oftrnu.l.      \ph.s.] 

In-tener-a'tion  (a'ttliiin),  ?i.  Tlio  act  or  proceas  of 
intunoraliiig,  or  the  titato  of  being  intcnerated  ;  soften- 
iujT-     U^'- 1  Bacon. 

In-ten'l-ble  (In-ten'I-b'l),  a.    [Pref.  in- not -f  L.  if- 

•ncre  to  Iii'hl :  cf.  L.  intinihilis  not  to  bo  grasped.     Of. 

Intenadlk.]     Incixpubli^  of  hulding  or  containing.  \,Ob.s.'\ 

Tliis  ciiptiiiUH  mid  uitcniblc  wicve.  S/iak. 

In-ten'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  limj).  &  p.  p.  Intenhated 
'(-su-t6d) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intensatino.]  [See  Intense.] 
'To  intensify.     [Tv.jj  JCmtr.son. 

In'ten-sa'llon  (in'tSn-sa'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  promss 
of  intensitunj:; ;  intensitication  ;  climax,     [/u]    C>irhj!'\ 

In-ten'sa-live  (Tn-teu'sa-ttv),  a.  Adding  intensity  ; 
dnteneifyiug. 

In-tense'  (Tn-tffns'),  a.  [L.  iniensus  stretched,  tight, 
p.  p.  of  iiitendcrc  to  stretch :  cf.  F.  intense.  Seo  In- 
■TEND,  and  cf.  Intent,  a.]  1.  Strained;  tightly  drawn; 
kept  on  the  stretch  ;  strict ;  very  close  or  earnest ;  as, 
■•intense  study  or  application  ;  intense  thought. 

2.  Extreme  in  degree  ;  excessive  ;  inimoderate  ;  as ; 
•(a)  Ardent ;  fervent ;  as,  intense  lieat.  (6)  Keen  ;  bit- 
ing ;  as,  intense  cold,  (c)  Vehement ;  earnest ;  exceed- 
ingly strong  ;  as,  intense  passion  or  hate.  ((/)  Very  se- 
vere ;  violent;  as,  intense  pain  or  anguish,  (e)  Deep; 
;atrong;  brilliant;  as,  i/if'e/i^e  color  or  light. 

In  this  intense  Bcclusion  of  the  forest,     llmrthorne. 

In-tense'ly,  adv.     1.  intently.     I0bs.'\     J.  Spencer. 

2.  To  an  extreme  degree  ;  aa,  weather  intensely  cold. 

In-tense'nesS,  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
tense ;  intensity;  as,  the  ijitenseness  of  heat  or  cold; 
tli.^  intfiiscnrss  of  study  or  thonplit. 

In-ten''sl'fi-Ga'tlon  (Tn-ten'sT-fT-ka'shun),  7i.  The  act 
or  process  <if  intensifying,  or  of  making  more  intense. 

In-ten'si-ii'er  {Tn-ten'sl-fl'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
Tvhi(.-ii  iiiteiisiiies  or  strengthens;  in  photography,  an 
agent  UM'd  to  intensifythe lights  or  shadowsof  a  picture. 

In-ten''si-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Intensified 
'(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intensifying  {-fi'Ing).]  [Intense 
H~  ■/!/•]  To  render  more  intense ;  as,  to  intensify  heat 
■or  cold;  to  intensify  colors;  to  intensify  a  photographic 


aiegative  ;  to  intensify  animosity. 


Bacon. 


How  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride 

By  want  emBittercd  und  inteusified.      LongfeUow. 

In-ten'sl-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  intense,  or  more  in- 
"tense  ;  to  act  witli  increasing  power  or  energy. 

In-ten'slon  (in-t6n'shCin),  n.  [L.  intcnsio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
iiension.  See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intention.]  1.  A  strain- 
ing, stretching,  or  bending ;  the  state  of  being  strained  ; 
:as,  the  intension  of  a  musical  string. 

2-  Increase  of  power  or  energy  of  any  quality  or  thing  ; 
intenseness;  fervency.  ,7c;-.  Taylor. 

Sounds  .  .  .  likewise  do  rise  and  full  with  the  intcusiou  or  re- 
inission  of  the  wind.  Bacon. 

3.  {Logic  &  Mctaph.)  The  collective  attributes,  qual- 
ities, or  marks  that  make  up  a  complex  general  notion  ; 
"the  comprehension,  content,  or  connotation;  —  opposed 
to  extension^  extent^  or  sphere. 

Tliis  bw  is.  that  the  intension  of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  in- 
■Vcrsi.'  rati..!  ul  its  oxtunsion.  Sir  W.  Hamdtoii. 

In-ten'sl-tive  (-sT-tTv),  a.  Increasing  the  force  or  in- 
i:ensity  of  ;  intensive  ;  as,  the  intensitive  words  of  a  sen- 
tence. H.  Sweet. 

In-ten'sl-ty  (Tn-tSnM-ty),  n.  [LL.  intensilas:  cf.  F. 
intensite.  See  Intense.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  intense ;  intenseness  ;  extreme  degree  ;  as,  inten- 
sity of  heat,  cold,  mental  application,  passion,  etc. 

If  you  would  deepen  the  intensity  of  light,  vou  must  be  con- 
tent to  bring  into  deeper  blackness  iind  more  "distinct  and  dcii- 
Bite  outline  tiie  shade  that  accompanies  it.        F.  W.  liobertsuu. 

2.  (Physics)  The  amount  or  degree  of  energy  with 
■which  a  force  operates  or  a  cause  acts ;  effectiveness, 
as  estimated  by  results  produced. 

3.  (Merb.)  The  magnitude  of  a  distributed  force,  as 
pressure,  stress,  weight,  etc.,  per  unit  of  surface,  or  of 
volume,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  as,  tlie  measure  of  the  in- 
iensity  of  a  total  stress  of  forty  pounds  which  is  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  a  surface  of  four  square  inches  area 
is  ten  pounds  per  square  inch. 

4.  {I'hotofj.)  The  degree  or  depth  of  shade  in  a  picture. 
In-ten'sive  (-sTv),  a.    [Cf,  F.  intensif.   See  Intense.] 

1.  Strt-tched;  admitting  of  intension,  or  increase  of' 
degree  ;  that  can  be  intensified.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  persistence;  intent ;  unremitted  ; 
assiduous;  intense.     [O65.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  {Gram.)  Servmg  to  give  force  or  emphasis;  as, 
an  intensive  verb  or  preposition. 

In-ten'sive,  n.  That  which  intensifies  or  emphasizes  ; 
an  intensive  verb  or  word, 

In-ten'slve-ly,  adv.  In  an  intensive  manner ;  by  in- 
crease of  decree.  Ahp.  Bramfiall. 

In-ten'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intensive  ;  inten.sity.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In-tent'  (,in-t6nt'),  a.  [L.  intenlvs^  p.  p.  of  intendere. 
See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intense.]  1.  Closely  directed ; 
strictly  attentive ;  bent ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  thoughts, 
etc. ;  as,  a  mind  i-iU^tt  on  self-improvement. 

2.  Having  the  mind  closely  directed  to  or  bent  on  an 
object ;  sedulous ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  —  for- 
merly ■with  to,  but  now  i,vith  on  ;  as,  intent  on  business 
or  pleasure,     **  Intent  on  mischief."  Milton. 

Be  inttnt  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  meaning  of  the 
epeuker.  /.  IlVirrs. 

In-tent',  n.  [OE.  e-nient^  entente^  attention,  purpose, 
OF.  entente, F.  entertfe  understanding,  meaning  ;  a  parti- 
cipial noun,  fr.  F,  &  OF.  entendre.    See  Intend.]    The 


act  of  turning  the  mind  toward  an  object;  hence,  a  de- 
sign; a  purpose  i  intention;  meaning;  drift;  aim. 

Be  thy  intaita  wicked  or  cliuritublc.  Sfink. 

The  principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  lawn  of  du- 
ties HUpuriiuturuI.  ihnkizr. 

To  all  Intenta  and  purposeii,  in  all  applications  or 
seiiHes;  prartii'uily  ;  really;  virtually;  csKcntially.  "He 
was  miserable  to  all  intents  and  jnujmsr.s.^^      iJ' Estran'je. 

Syii.  Design;  purpose;  intention;  meaning;  pur- 
port; vii'w;  drift;  object;  end;  aim;  plan. 

In'ten-talion  (Tn'tJ?n-ta'shrni),  ".    Intention.    \_Ohs.'\ 

In-ten'tion  (In-ten'uhun),  n.  [F.  intention^  L.  inten- 
tio.  See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intension.]  1.  A  Htretching 
or  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  object ;  closeiieus  of 
application  ;  fixe<hiess  of  attention  ;  earnestness. 

Intention  is  who n  the  mind,  with  greut  eurnuiitnei>s,  and  of 
cluiice,  llxeri  ita  view  on  any  idea,  Locke, 

Z.  A  determination  tu  act  in  a  certain  w.^y  or  to  do  a 
certain  thing;  purpose;  design;  as,  an  intention  to  go 
to  New  York. 

Hell  IB  piiveii  with  good  intentions.  Johnson. 

3.  The  object  toward  which  the  thoughts  are  di- 
rected ;  end;  aim. 

In  [chronical  di^teInpf'^8],  the  principal  intention  is  to  reistorc 
the  tone  of  tlie  solid  jiarls.  Arbutfaiot. 

4.  Tho  state  of  being  strained.   Sec  Intension,    lObs.'] 
6.  {Loyic)  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an  object. 
Fh-Bt   Intention  (iopzf),  a  conception  of  a  thing  formed 

by  the  lirst  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  the  iudi- 
vidual  object ;  an  idea  or  iuiage  ;  as  man,  stone.  —  Second 
intention  I  Logic),  a  conception  gener;dized  from  first  in- 
tuition or  apprehension  already  formed  by  the  mind  ;  an 
abstract  notion;  especially,  a  classihed  notion,  as  s;;'- 
lies,  genus,  tc/iiffness.  —  To  heal  by  the  first  Intention 
{.Surf/.),  to  cicatrize,  as  a  wound,  without  .'iuppuratiou. 
—  To  heal  by  the  second  intention  (Hurt/.),  tu  unite  uiter 
euiipuration. 

Syn.  —Design;  purpose;  object;  aim;  intent;  drift; 
purijort ;  meaning.    See  Design. 

In-ten'tlon-al  (-''1),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inte.ntionnel.'\  Done 
by  intention  or  design  ;  intended  ;  designed  ;  as,  the  act 
was  intrntiniinl,  not  accidental. 

In-ten'tion-al'1-ty  (-SKT-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intiiitiunal ;  purpose  ;    design.  Coleridge. 

In-ten'Uon-al-ly  (-fll-ly),  adv.  In  an  intentional  man- 
ner ;  with  intention  ;  by  design  ;  of  purpose. 

In-ten'tioiied  C-shiind),  a.  Having  designs  ;  ^chiefly 
used  in  composition;  as,  well-nj^en/Zorjer/,  having  good 
designs;  iW-intentioned,  liaving  ill  designs. 

In-ten'tive  (Tn-tSn'tlv),  a.  [OE.  ententlf,  OF.  enten- 
tif,  fr.  L.  intentivus  intensive.  See  Intent,  7(.,  and  cf. 
Intensive.]     Attentive ;  intent.     [O/as.]  Spenser. 

In-ten'tive-ly,  adv.  Attentively;  closely.  [Ohs.'\ 
*^ Tntentirefy  to  observe."  Holland. 

In-ten'tive-ness,  71.  Closeness  of  attention  or  appli- 
cation of  mind  ;  attentiveness.     {Obs.']         W.  Montagu. 

In-tent'iy  (In-tSnt'Ij^),  adv.  In  an  intent  manner; 
as,  the  eyes  intently  fixed. 

Syn.  —  Fixedly ;  steadfastly;  earnestly;  attentively; 
sedulously;  diligently;  eagerly. 

In-tent'nesS,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  intent ; 
close  application ;  attention. 

Extreme  solicitude  or  intaif7icss  upon  business.      South. 

In'ter-  (Tn'tcr-).  [L.  inter,  prep.,  among,  between,  a 
compar.  form  of  in  in;  akin  to  intra,  intro,  within,  Skr. 
antar  between,  in,  and  E.  in.  See  In,  and  cf.  Entrails, 
Interiob,  Enter-,  Exterior.]  A  prefix  signifying  «7*)07i^, 
between,  amid  :  as,  intera.ct,  (/i^crarticular,  interimt. 

In-ter'  (In-ter'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interred  (-terd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Interring  (-ring).]  [OE.  enteren^  OF. 
eyiterer,  enterrer,  F.  enterrer,  LL.  interrare  ;  L.  pref.  in- 
in  +  terra  the  earth.  See  Terrace.]  To  deposit  and 
cover  in  the  earth ;  to  bury  ;  to  inhume  ;  as,  to  inter  a 
dead  body.  Shak. 

In'ter-act'  (Tn'ter-akt'),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  -\-  act.  Cf. 
Entr'acte.]  A  short  act  or  piece  between  others,  as  in 
a  play  ;  an  interlude  ;  hence,  intermediate  employment 
or  time.  Chesterjield. 

In'ter-act',  v.  i.  To  act  upon  each  other ;  as,  two 
agents  mutually  interact.  Emerson.     Tyndall. 

In''ter-ac'tion  (-ak'slmn),  n.     1.  Intermediate  action. 

2,  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action  or  influence ;  as,  the 
interaction  of  the  lieart  and  lungs  on  each  other. 

Inler-ad'dl'tlve  (-adMT-tTv),  a.  Added  or  placed  be- 
tween the  parts  of  another  thing,  as  a  clause  inserted 
parenthetically  in  a  sentence. 

In'ter-a'gen-cy  (-a'jen-sy),  n.     Intermediate  agency. 

Inter-a'gent  (-a'jent),  n.     An  intermediate  agent. 

In'ter-allC-al).H.  Entrail  or  inside.  [Obs.'\G.  Fletcher. 

In'ter-al'Ve-O-lar  (-ai've-o-ler  or -Sl-ve'-),  a.  {Anat.) 
Between  alveoli ;  as,  the  interolveolar  septa  between  ad- 
jacent air  cells  in  the  lungs. 

In'ter-am  bu-la'cral  (-Sm'bii-la'krnl),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  iiiterambulacra. 

II  In'ter-am'bu-la'cnim  (krum),  n. :  pi.  L.  Interam- 
bulacra  (-kra),  E.  Interameulacrumb  (-kruniz).  {Zo'ol.) 
In  echinoderms,  one  of  the  areas  or  zones  intervening 
between  two  ambulacra.     See  Illitst.  of  Ambulacrum. 

In''ter-ani'nl-an  (-5m'nT-an),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -j-  L. 
a}n7iis  river:  cf.  L.  interamyius.']  Situated  between 
rivers,     [-/i".]     "  An  /7)/i°j'07/i7nV/7i  country."    ./.  Bryant. 

In'tei-an'l-mate  (-Snl-mSt),  v.  t.  To  animate  or  in- 
spire mutually.     [Ohs-I  Donne. 

In'ter-ar'bo-ra'tlon  (-ar/bo-ra'shun),  n.  The  inter- 
weaving of  branches  of  trees.     [7?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In^'ter-ar-tlc'U'lar  (-ar-ttk'G-ler),  a.  {.4.nat.)  Situ- 
ated between  joints  or  articulations;  as,  interarticnlar 
cartilages  and  ligaments. 

In'ter-a-tom'ic  (-a-tQmtk),  a.  (Chem.  &  Ph7/sics) 
Between  atoms  ;  situated,  or  acting,  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  ;  as,  interatomic  forces. 

In'ter-aU'lic  C-a'lTk'),  a.  Existing  between  royal  courts. 
[R-l     **  Interaul'ie  politics."  Motley. 


In'ter-an-riC'U-lar(In'ter-a.rTk'lj.ler),rt.  {Annt.)  Be- 
tween till)  auricles  ;  as,  the  inteTauricular  mrtitiou  of 
the  hrart. 

In  ter-as'al  (-JlkVal),  a.    {Arch.)  Situated  in  an  in- 

teraxih.  Gwilt. 

Inter-ax'U-la-ry  (-aki/TI-lu-rj?),  a.  (Hot.)  Situated 
williiu  <^r  lMiwc'«;n  the  axils  of  leav^-s, 

In'ter-as'is  (-I«),  71. ;  pi.  Intkhaxes  (.5z).  {Arch.) 
The  Npaco  betwocu  two  uxeu.    Bee  Axi6,  C. 

'I'hc  doors.  windowR.  nichci,  and  the  like,  are  then  placed 
ccntriilly  in  the  intrruxKt.  Gmtt. 

In'ter-bas-ta'tlon  (-bSs-ta'shGnl,  n.  [Prcf.  inter-  -J- 
ba.'.tr  to  H.-V..]     i';.hhwork.     [Ob.t.]  j/r.  J.  Smith. 

In'ter-brach'i-al  (-brSkl-alj,  a.  {Zodl.)  Between  the 
ariMM. 

In'terbrain'  (Tn'tSr-brSnO,  ".  {Anat.)  See  Thalamen- 

CEPIIALON. 

In'ter-bran'Chi-al  (-branTtl-al),  a.  {ZoU.)  Between 
tlie  branclii;i  . 

In'ter-breed'  (-bred'), ''- 1.  &  i.  To  breed  by  crowiing 
ditliircnt  stock:;  of  animals  or  plants. 

In-ter'ca-lar  (Tn-tSr'kd-ler),  a.     Intercalary. 

In-ter'ca-la-ry  (-ki-li-rj  ;  277),  a.  [h.  intercalarii, 
intercalarius  :  cf.  V.  i7it€rcalaire.     See  Intercalate.] 

1.  (Chron.)  Inserted  or  introduced  among  others  in 
the  calendar;  as,  an  i7ilercala7y  month,  day,  etc.;  — 
now  applied  particularly  to  the  odd  day  (Feb.  2'J)  in- 
serted in  the  calendar  of  leap  year.    See  Bissextile,  n. 

2.  Introduced  or  inserted  among  others;  additional; 
supernumerary.     "  Intercalary  spines."  Owen. 

Thi.s  Intcrenlnrii  line  ...  is  made  the  Inetof  otriplct.  Seatlie. 

Intercalary  day  (Med.),  one  on  which  no  paroxysm  of  an 
intermittent  disease  occurs.  Mayne. 

In-ter'ca-Iate  (-lal),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Intercalated 
(-la't6d) ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Intercalating  (-la'tlug),]  [L. 
intercalatus,  p.  p.  of  interealarc  to  intercalate ;  inter  be- 
tween +  ealare  to  call,    proclaim.     See    Calendae.3 

1.  (Chron.)  To  insert,  as  a  day  or  other  portion  of 
tune,  :n  a  calendar. 

2.  To  insert  among  others,  as  a  verse  in  a  Btanzr. ; 
specif.  (GeoL),  to  introduce  as  a  bed  or  stratum,  between 
the  layers  of  a  regular  series  of  rocks. 

Beds  of  fresh-woter  shells  ...  arc  intercalated  and  interiitroti- 
ficd  with  the  shale.  Mantell. 

In-terca-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  intercalatio  :  cf. 
F.  intcrcalation.'\  1.  (Chron.)  The  insertion  of  a  day^ 
or  other  portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  The  insertion  or  introduction  of  anj*thing  among 
others,  as  the  insertion  of  a  phrase,  line,  or  verse  in  a 
metrical  composition  ;  specif.  {GeoL),  the  intnuion  of  a 
bed  or  layer  between  other  layers. 
Intercalations  of  fresh-water  eptciis  in  Bome  locnlities.  Zlantell. 

In'ter-ca-rot'id  (Tn'ter-ka-r6t1d),  a,  {A7iat.)  Situ- 
ated between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries; 
as,  an  i7!/frc(i'?'9)'((/ ganglion. 

In'ter-Car'pal  (-kar'p(d),  a.  {Anat.)  Between  the  car- 
pal bones;  as.  int^rcirjinl  articulations,  ligaments. 

In'ter-car  ti-lag'i-nous  (-kar'tl-iajT-nfis),*^?.  (Anat.) 
Within  cartilage;  endochondral;  as,  intercartilaginous 
ossification. 

In'ter-cav'ern-OUS  (-kSv'em-us),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
the  cavernous  sinuses ;  as,  the  irdercaverjious  sinuses 
connecting  the  cavernous  sinuses  at  tlie  base  of  the  brain. 

In'ter-cede'  (-sed'),  i-.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interceded  ; 
p- pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interceding.]  [L.  intercedere,  interces- 
smn  ;  inter  between  -j-  cedere  to  pass :  cf.  F.  interceder. 
See  Cede.]     1.  To  pass  between  ;  to  intervene.    [Obs.'l 

He  suppopeil  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between  thnt  origi- 
nation and  the  age  wherein  he  lived.  iSir  M.  JIaie. 

2.  To  act  between  parties  with  a  view  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences ;  to  make  intercession;  to  beg  or  plead  in  be- 
half of  another  ;  to  mediate  ;  —  usually  followed  by  with 
and /or;  as,  I  will  i7itercede  with  him /or  you. 
I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting 
Their  favorable  ear.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  To  mediate ;  arbitrate.    See  Interpose. 

In'ter-cede',  '■.  t.  To  be,  to  come,  or  to  pass,  between ; 
to  separ.ate.     [Obs.l  Sir  I.  ^'eu-t07i. 

In'ter-ced'ence  (-sed'ens),  v.  The  act  of  interceding ; 
intercession ;  intervention.     [/?-]  Bp.  Beynolds. 

In'ter-ced'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  intercedens,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
tercedere.'} Passing  between  ;  mediating;  pleading.  [i2.] 
—  In'ter-ced'ent-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-ced'er  f-er),  n.  One  who  intercedes  ;  an  inter- 
cessor ;  a  mediator.  Johnson. 

In'ter-cellu-lar  (-sgl'ii-ler).  a.  Lying  between  cells 
or  cellules;  as.  j/(^ejTf//H/ar  substance,  space,  or  fluids; 
intercellnlar  bh>od  chaimels. 

In'ter-cen'tral  (-sSn'trol),  a.    Between  centers. 

Intercentral  nervea  {Physiol.),  those  nerves  which  trans- 
mit impulses  between  nerve  centers,  as  opposed  to  periph- 
eral fibers,  which  convey  impulses  between  penpberal 
parts  and  nerve  centers. 

II  In'ter-cen'trnm  (-trum>.  n . ;  pi.  Intercestha  (-trA). 
(Anat.)  The  median  of  the  three  elements  composing  the 
centra  of  the  vertebr.^  in  some  fossil  batrachians. 

to'ter-cept'  (-sSpf),  '■■ '-  [""i>-  &  p.  p.  Intercepted  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Intercepting.]  [L.  inierceptm,  p.  p.  of 
interdpere  to  intercept ;  inter  between  +  capere  to  take, 
seize  :  cf.  F.  intercepter.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  take  or 
seize  by  the  way,  or  before  arrival  at  the  destined  place  ; 
to  cause  to  stop  on  the  passage  ;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter ; 
a  telegram  will  intercept  him  at  Paris. 

God  will  shortly  intercept  your  breath.  Joue. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  progress  of ;  to  stop ; 
to  hinder  or  oppose  ;  as,  to  intercept  the  current  of  a  river. 

Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ?  Shak. 

We  nuist  meet  first,  and  intercej't  his  courfic-    Dryden. 

3.  To  interrupt  communication  with,  or  progress  to- 
ward ;  to  cut  oEf,  as  the  destination  ;  to  blockade. 

While  Btorms  vindictive  intercej>t  the  shore.  Pope. 
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4,  (Maih.)  To  include  between;  as,  that  part  of  the 
line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  points  A  and  B. 

Syn.  —  To  cut  otf ;  stop;  catch;  seize;  ob.-,truct. 

In'ter-cept'  (iu'ter-s?pV),  n.  {Math.)  A  part  cut  off 
or  intercepted,  as  a  portion  of  a  Ime  included  between 
two  points,  or  cut  off  by  two  straight  lines  or  curves. 

iH'ter-cept'er  (-s6p'ter),  n.  Oue  who,  or  that  wliich, 
intercepts.  Shuk. 

In'ter-cep'tlon  (-sSp'shun),  n.  [L.  interceptio  a  taking 
away  :  cf.  F.  interception.]  The  act  of  mterceptiug ;  as, 
interception  of  a  letter  ;  interception  of  tbe  enemy. 

In'ter-cept'lve  (-sSp'tl  v),  a.  Intercepting  or  tendmg 
to  intPi-.-ept. 

In  ter-ces'slon  (-sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  mlercessto  an  in- 
terveutiou,  a  becoming  surety  ;  cf.  F.  inter  cess  io?i.  See 
Intercede.]  The  act  of  interceding ;  mediation ;  inter- 
position between  parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  rec- 
onciliation ;  prayer,  petition,  or  entreaty  in  favor  of,  or 
(less  often)  against,  another  or  others. 

But  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  inlerce^.oon  for  Ufl  with  groanmsa 
which  can  not  be  uttered.  ■'^«'"-  ■*'"•  -"*• 

In'ter-ces'sion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  characterized  by,  intercession  or  entreaty. 

In'ter-ces'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  entreat.     lObs.] 

In  ter-ces'sor  (-bSs'sSr),  n.  [L.,  a  surety:  cf.  F.  in- 
tercesseur.]  1.  Oue  wlio  goes  between,  or  intercedes; 
a  mediator,  (a)  One  wlio  interposes  between  parties  at 
variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  (.6)  One  who 
pleads  in  behalf  of  auotlier.  Mdton. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
adiuini^-ters  the  bishopric  till  a  successor  is  installed. 

In'ter-ces-SO'ri-al  (-sgs-so'rl-ol),  a.    Intercessory. 

In'ter-ces'SO-ry  (-ses'so-rj?),  a.  [LL.  intercessorius.l 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  in- 
tercession ;  interceding,  as,  m/ercewori/ prayer. 

In'ter-chain'  (-chan'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Interchained 
(-chand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interchainino.]  To  Uuk  to- 
gether ;  to  unite  closely  or  firmly,  as  by  a  chaiu. 

Two  bosoms  intercliained  with  an  oath.  Sfiaf.:. 

In'ter-cliange'  (-chanj'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
changed (-clianjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interchanging 
(-clian'jTng).]  [OE.  entrechangen,  OF.  euti-echangier. 
See  LxTER-,  and  Change.]  1.  To  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other;  to  give  and  take  mutually ;  to  exchange  ; 
to  reciprocate;  as,  to  interchange  places;  they  inter- 
changed friendly  offices  and  services. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  follow  alternately ;  to  intermingle ;  to 
Taiy;  as,  to  inteirhange  cares  with  pleasures. 

In'ter-Chanse',  v.  i.  To  make  an  interchange  ;  to 
alternate.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In'ter-Change'  (Tn'ter-chanJO,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  entre- 
change.~\  1.  The  act  of  mutually  changing ;  the  act  of 
mutually  giving  and  receiving;  exchange;  as,  the  inter- 
change of  civilities  between  two  persons.  "Interchange 
of  kindnesses."  South. 

2.  The  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  between  two 
persons  or  countries ;  barter;  commerce.  Iloxvetl. 

3<  Alternate  succession  ;  alternation  ;  a  mingling. 

The  inlerchariffifs  of  Mght  and  darkness.         Holder. 
Sweet  iTtleichainji' 
Of  hil!  and  valliy.  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.      Milton. 

In'ter-change'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bTl'T-ti?),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inti-riinngeable  ;  interchangeableness. 

In'ter-change'a-ble  {-chani'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  entre- 
chaugeabie.]  1.  Admitting  of  exchange  or  mutual  sub- 
fititution.     '■'hilercfi'intjefible  warrants."  Bacon. 

2.  Follo\ving  each  other  in  alternate  succession :  as, 
the  four  interchangeable  se-osons.  Holder. 

—  In'ter-cliange'a-ble-ness,    n.  —  In'ter-change'a- 

bly,  air. 

In  ter-change'ment  (-uient),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  enirechange- 

vient.]     Slutual  trau-sfer ;  excliange.      {Obs.]  Shak. 

In  ter-Chap'ter  C-chSp'ter),  n.  An  intervening  or  in- 
Bert**il  cliJijiter. 

In-ter'ci-dence  (Tn-ter'st-dens  or  Tn'ter-si'dens),  n. 
[See  Intercident.]  Tlie  act  or  state  of  coming  or  fall- 
ing between  ;  occurrence;  incident.     [Obs.]       lloUnnd. 

In-ter'cl-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  intercidensy  -entis^  p.  pr. 
of  intercidere  to  fall  between  ;  inter  between  -(-  cadere 
to  fall.]  Falling  or  coming  between;  happening  acci- 
dentally.    lObs-l  Bogle. 

In'ter-clp'i-ent  (Tn'ter-sTpT-ent),  a.  [L.  intercipien.t, 
•entis^  p.  pr.  of  interclpere.  See  Intercept.]  Intercept- 
ing: Htopping.  ^n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  intercepts 
or  fltopH  anything  on  tlie  passage.  Wiseman. 

In'ter-ci'sion  (-sTzli'un),  n.  [L.  intercisio  a  cutting 
through,  fr.  interritirrc  to  cut  asunder.]  A  cutting  off, 
tlirfiugh,  or  asunder;  interruption,    [/l.]  SiT  T.  Broiene. 

In'ter-clt'1-zen-shlp  (-sTt'T-z'n-shTp)r«.    The  nuitnal 

right  to  civic  privileges,  in  tlic  ilifferent  States.  Bancroft. 

In  ter-clav'l-cl6  (-kliiv'T-k'I),  n.     {Anat.)  See  Epi- 

STEHNI'M. 

In'ter-cla-vlc'U;lar  (-klA-vTk'u-ler),  n.  (Annt.)  (rt) 
Between  the  clavicles ;  as,  the  interclavicular  notcli  of 
the  Htornum.     {!/)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iuterclavicle. 

In'ter-clOBe'(-kiDz'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-  -f-  close.  See 
lNTKi:ri,iTnK.]     To  shut  in;  to  inclose.     [Oft.*.] 

Inter-cloudM-kloud'),  n  r.    To  cloud,    [/f.]    Daniel. 

In'ter-clude'  (-klu.l'),  v.  (.  [imp.  *t  ;).  p.  Inter- 
CLuoed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Isterci.udino.]  [L.  intercln- 
dere^  interclusnm;  inter  between  -f  rloudere  to  shut. 
See  Close,  and  cf.  Interclo<«e.]  To  nhut  olf  or  out  from 
a  pla<;e  or  course,  by  sotncthing  intervening;  to  inter- 
cept; to  cut  off;  to  interrupt.  Mitford. 

So  oil  nn«»ai;e  of  txtcnial  air  into  the  roccivcr  may  be  tulcr- 
ctudr.l.  P.mile. 

In'tcr-Clu'slon  f-klu'zbfiiO,  «•  [I'-  interrlu.<tio.  See 
Isteic  i.UDK.]      Interception;  a  stopping;  obMtrurtion. 

In'tor-col-le'gi-ate  (-kSI-Ie'iT-ftt).  n.  p;xiMting  or  car- 
ried 'in  between  colleges  or  universities ;  axiy  intercolle- 
giate relations,  rivalry,  games,  etc. 


In'ter-COlOlno   (Tn'ter-kCl'ltn),  a.     (Geol.)    Situated  ! 
between  bills;  —applied  especially  to  valleys  lying  be- 
tween volcanic  cones. 

In'ter-CO-lo'ni-al  (-k6-lo'nT-nl),  a.  Between  or  among 
colonies;  pertaining  to  the  intercourse  or  mutual  rela- 
tions of  colonies;  as,  intercolonial  trade. — In'ter-CO- 
lo'ni-al-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-CO-Ium'nar  (-ko-ltim'ner),  a.  Between  columns 
or  pillars;  as,  the  intercolumnar  fibers  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ,  an  intercolumnar  statue. 

In'ter-co-lum'ni-a'Uon  (-nt-a'shun),  n.  {Arch.)  The 
clear  space  between  two  columns,  measured  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  their  shafts.  Gwilt. 

Z^^  It  is  customary  to  measure  the  intercolumniation 
in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  taken  also  at  the 
bottom.  Different  words,  derived  from  the  Greek,  are  m 
use  to  denote  certain  common  proportions.  They  are  : 
Pxjcnostylcy  when  the  intercoluumiation  is  of  one  and  a 
half  diameters ;  6'yi/y/e,  of  two  diameters ;  £ustyle,oi  two 
and  a  quarter  diameters ;  liinstyle^  of  three  diameters ; 
Ar.rostijle,  of  four  or  more,  and  so  great  that  a  wooden 
arcliitrave  lias  tobe  used  mstead  of  stone;  Ar.rosystyle. 
when  the  intercoluumiations  are  alternately  systyle  and 
ar.Teostyle. 

In  ter-C0m'bat(-k5m'bat),  n.  Combat.  lObs.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-com'ing  (-kiim''ing),  n.  The  act  of  coming  be- 
tween ;   intervention  ;   interference.      \_Obs.] 

In'ter-com'mon  (-kom'mun),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  ;).  p. 
Intercojimoned  (-mund);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Intercommon- 
ING.]  lOF.  cntrecommimer.  SeelNTER-,  and  Common,  and 
cf.  Intercommune.]  1.  To  share  with  others  ;  to  partici- 
pate ;  especially,  to  eat  at  the  same  table.  [065.]  Bacon. 

2.  (O.  P^ng.  Law)  To  graze  cattle  promiscuously  in  the 
commons  of  each  other,  as  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining 
townships,  manors,  etc. 

In'ter-com'mon-age  (-ij),  n.     (O.  Eng.  Law)  The 


right  or  privilege  of  intercommoniug. 
-com-mune'  (-kom-mun'),  "<■'■ 


In'ter-com-mune'  (-kom-mun'),  f-  i-  {i^^p-  ^  p-  P- 
Intf.kcommuned   (-mund') ;   p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.   Intercom- 

lU-MNG.]       [Cf.  InTERCOMMON,  INTERCOMMUNICATE,     CoM- 

MUSE.]     1.  To  intercommunicate.     \_Ohs.'\ 

2.  To  have  mutual  communication  or  intercourse  by 
conversation.     [5Vo/.] 

In'ter-com-mn'ni-ca-ble  (-k5m-mu'nT-ka-b'l),  a.    Ca- 
pable of  being  niatually  ennununicated. 
In'ter-com-mu'nl-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.    To  commmiicate 

mutually  ;  to  hold  mutuiil  communication. 

In'ter-COm-mu'ni-cate,  r.  t.  To  communicate  mutu- 
ally ;  to  interchange.  _  Holland. 

In'ter-COm-mu'ni-Ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  ri.  Mutual  com- 
munication. _  Oireit. 

In'ter-com-mun'ion  (-uiun'yian),  n.  Mutual  com- 
munion ;  as,  an  intercommunion  of  deities.  Faber. 

In  ter-com-mu'ni-ty  (-mu'nl-ty),  n.  Intercommu- 
nication ;  community  of  possessions,  religion,  etc. 

In  cniiseqnence  of  tliat  intcrcoiminaiity  oi  ya^o-nhwi  .  ■  .  one 
natuin  adojitod  the  gods  uf  another.  Jip-   Warhnvton. 

In'ter-COm-parl-SOn  (-pSr'I-san),  n.  Mutual  com- 
parison of  corresponding  parts. 

In'ter-con'dy-lar  (-k5nMT-ler),  »  a.    {Anat.)  Between 

Inter-con'dy-loid  (-loid),  )     condyles;   as,  the 

interriiiidtihir  fossa  or  uoteh  of  the  femur. 

In'ter-COn-nect'  (-kon-nekf),  v.  t.     To  join  together. 

In'ter-con-nec'tion  (-nek'-slmu),  n.  Connection  be- 
tween ;  mutual  connection. 

In'ter-COn'U-nen'tal  (-kSn'tT-nen'tdl),  a.  Between 
or  among  continents ;  subsisting  or  carried  on  between 
continents  ;  as,  intercontinental  relations  or  commerce. 

ia'ter-COn-Vert'i-ble  (-k5n-vert'T-b'l),  a.  Convert- 
ible the  one  into  the  other  ;  as,  coin  and  bank  notes  are 
interconvertible. 

In'ter-COS'tal  (-kSs'tal),  a.  {Anat.  &  Physiol.)  Be- 
tween the  ribs  ;  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  tbe  parts 
between  the  ribs;  as,  i7iterrostal  respiration,  in  which 
the  chest  ia  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted  by  the 
intercostal  muscles. 

In'ter-COUrse  (In'ter-kors),  7?.  [Formerly  enterconrse, 
OF.  entrerours  commerce,  exchange,  F.  eiitrrcoiirs  a 
reciprocal  right  on  neighboring  lands,  L.  interoirsns  a 
rnnuing  between,  fr.  intercnrrere  to  run  between.  See 
Inter-,  and  Course.]  A  commingling ;  intimate  con- 
nection or  dealings  between  persons  or  nations,  as  in  com- 
mon affairs  and  civilities,  in  correspondence  or  trade  ; 
communication  ;  commerce  ;  especially,  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  association  ;  communion. 
This  sweet  \ntcrcourse 
Of  looks  and  eniiUs.  Milton. 

Sexual  Intercourse,  sexual  or  carnal  connection ;  coition. 
Syn.  —  Communication  ;  connection  ;  commerce  ;  com- 
munion ;  fellowship  ;  familiarity ;  acquaintance. 

In'ter-cross'  (-krSs';  115),  r.  t.  &  i.  {imp.  A  p.  p. 
Intercrossed  (-krusf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intercrossing.] 

1.  To  cross  each  other,  as  lines. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  fertilize  by  the  impregnation  of  one  spc- 
cies  or  variety  by  another  ;  to  impregnate  by  a  different 
species  or  variety. 

In'ter-cross'  (Tn'tSr-krSa')'  "■  The  process  or  result 
of  crriHH  fertilization  between, different  kinds  of  animals, 
or  different  varieties  of  plants. 

Wc  have-  reawon  to  believe  that  occasional  mfiircrnn'ir/t  take 
place  with  all  iinirFUilH  and  j.huitM.  Min/m. 

In'ter-cru'ral  (-kn)'r(/l),  «.  (Ajwt.)  Between  crura; 
—  applied  espe('ially  to  the  jnterneural  plates  in  the 
vertebral  column  of  many  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Inlor-CUr'  (-kftr').  ^'-  '■  [L.  interwrrcrc.  See  Inter- 
rouRHL.]  Tr»  intervene  ;  to  come  or  occur  in  tin*  mean- 
tiuu-.      ifibs.]  Shrltnn. 

In'ter-cur'renco  (-knr'rcnB),  n.  [See  Intercurrent.] 
A  pausing  or  rnnuing  between  ;  occurrence.  Boi/tr. 

In'ter-CUr'ront  (-n^nt).  a.  [L.  intervarrenx.  p.  j.r.  <if 
intrrrnrrfrr  :  cf.  F.  interciirrrnt.  See  Intercur.]  1.  Itnn- 
iiing  br-tween  ur  among  ;  intervening.     Boyle.     Up.  Pell. 

2.  Med.)  (a)  Not  belonging  to  any  particular  »e:is(Hi. 
(b)  Said  of  diseaseB  occurring  in  the  course  nf  another 
dinc'isi'.  Jhinyfinon. 


INTEREST 

In'ter-cur'rent  (In'ter-kur'rcnt),  n.  Something  int€r- 
veinng.  Holland, 

In'ter-CU-ta'ne-OUS  (-ku-ta'ne-us^,  a.     Subcutaneous. 

In'ter-dafib'  (-dash'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intebdashed 
(-dishf) ;  p.  pr.  &  ib.  n.  Interdashing.]  To  dash  be- 
tween or  among  ;  to  intersperse.  Cowper. 

In'ter-deal'  (Tn'ier-del'j,  «.  Mutual  dealing  ;  traffic; 
iotereimrbe.      {Obs.]  Spinser, 

In'ter-deal^,  v.  i.    To  intrigue.    [Ot^.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a.  1.  Situated  between 
teeth  ;  as,  an  interdental  space,  the  space  between  two 
teeth  in  a  gear  wheel. 

2.  {Phoh.)  Formed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth  ;  as,  interdental  consonants. 

In'ter-den'tU  (-til),  n.  {Arch.)  The  space  between 
two  dentils.  Guilt. 

In'ter-de-pend'ence   (-de-pSnd'ens),   n.      Mutual   de- 
pendence.    "Tbe  interdependence  ol  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge." M.  Arnold, 
In'ter-de-pend'en-cy  (-^ n-sy),  n.  Mutual  dependence  ; 
as,  interdej'tndency  of  interests.                       De  Quincey, 
In'ter-de-pend'ent  (-eut),  a.     Mutually  dependent. 
In'ter-dict'  (in'ter-dTkf),  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Inteh^ 
dicted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interdicting]     [OE.  entrediten 
to  forbid  communion,  L.  interdicere,  interdictnm.     See 
Intekdict,  n.]     1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit  or  debar  ;  as, 
to  interdict  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree.        Mdton. 

2.  {Eccl.)  To  lay  under  an  interdict;  to  cut  off  from 
the  enjojTnent  of  religious  privileges,  as  a  city,  a  church, 
an  individual. 

An  archbif-hopnioynot  only  excommunicate  and  fn(er(/1c(  his 
BUftrogann,  but  his  vicar  general  may  do  the  same.  AijUffe. 

In'ter-dict'  (Tn'ter-dikt'),  "■  [OE.  nitredit,  enterditf 
OF.  eiitredit,  F.  iiiterdit,  fr.  L.  interdict um.,  fr.  inter- 
dicere  to  interpose,  prohibit ;  inter  between  -f  dicere  to 
say.  See  Diction.]  1,  A  prohibitory  order  or  decree; 
a  prohibition. 

Tliese  are  not  fruits  forbidden  :  no  interdict 
DeK-nds  tlie  touching  of  tKe=e  viands  pure.         Mdtan. 

2.  {R-  C.  Ch.)  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which 
the  clergy  or  laymen  are  restrained  from  performing,  or 
from  attending,"  divine  service,  or  from  administering  the 
offices  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  An  order  of  the  court  of  session,  hav- 
ing tbe  like  purpose  and  effect  with  a  ^vrit  of  injunction 
out  of  chancery  in  England  and  America. 

In'ter-dic'tion  (-dlk'shun),  n.  [L.  interdiclio :  cf.  F. 
interdiction.}  The  act  of  interdicting;  prohibition; 
prohibiting  decree  ;  curse  ;  interdict. 

The  ti-uest  issue  of  thy  throne 

By  his  own  inhirdictiun  stands  accurst.  SUaH. 

In'ter-dlct'lve  (-dtk'tTv),  a.  Having  the  power  to 
prohibit ;  as,  an  interdiclive  .sentence.  Milton: 

ln'ter-dlct'0-ry  (-dlk'tu-rj),  n.  [L.  interdictorius.'i 
Belonging  to  an  interdiction  ;  prohibitory. 

In'ter-dig'i-tal  (-dij'T-t'd),  a.  {Anat.)  Between  tha 
fingers  nr  toes  ;  as,  interdigital  space. 

In  ter-dig'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.     To  interweave,     [i?.] 

In'ter-digl-tate,  i-.  i.  [Pref.  inter-  +  L.  digitus  fin- 
ger.] To  interlock,  as  the  fingers  of  two  hands  that  are 
joined  ;  to  be  interwoven  ;  to  commingle.  Owen. 

In'ter-dig'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  {Anat.)  The  state 
of  iuterdigitating;  interdigital  space.  Owen. 

In'ter-dome'  (In'ter-dom'),  n.  {Arch.)  The  open 
spurr  bitw.iii  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  a  dome  or 
cupMhi  ..f  nLisnnry. 

In'ter-duce  (-dus),  n.  [Cf.  F.  entre-deux,  Uterally,  be- 
tween two.]     {Carp.)  An  intertie. 

In'ter-c-plm'er-ai  (-e-pTm'er-ol),  o.  {Zodl.)  Between 
the  epimeral  plates  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

In'ter-e'qui-noc'tial  (-e'kwl-nok'shal),  a.  Comii.g 
between  the  equinoxes. 

Summer  and  winter  I  have  called  intereqidnoctial  Intervals. 

P.  Jialiunr. 

In'ter-ess  (in'ter-5s),  v.  t.  [See  Intekest,  v.  /.]  Tb 
interest  or  affect.     [O&j.]  Hooher. 

In'ter-esse  (-5s\  7i.    Interest.    {Obs.}  Spenser. 

In'ter-est  (Tn'ter-5st),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Interested 
(-6st-6d) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interesting.]  [From  inter- 
ess'dy  p.  p.  of  tbe  older  form  iiitcress.  fr.  F.  interesser^ 
L.  interesse.  See  Interest.  n.'[  1.  To  engage  the  at- 
tention of ;  to  awaken  interest  in  ;  to  excite  emotion  or 
passion  in,  in  behalf  of  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  the  subject 
did  not  interest  him;  to  interest  one  in  charitable  worl;^ 

To  love  our  native  country  ...  to  be  interested  in  i(n  con- 
cerns is  natural  to  all  men.  Dryden. 
A  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  marriagcB.    AddUon. 

2.  To  bo  concerned  with  or  engaged  in  ;  to  affect ;  to 
concern  ;  to  excite ;  —  often  used  impersonally.     [Oii.] 

Or  rather,  crncinus  sir. 

Create  me  to  this  glory,  since  my  cause 

Doth  interest  this  fair  quarrel.  J-ortl. 

3.  To  cause  or  permit  to  eh-are.     [0/j.t.] 
The  mvntical  cnmimmiin  of    nil  faithful  men  is  puch   as 

mnkpth  evcrv  one  ti.  be  mtercstrd  in  tlinsc  precious  blowsiiitta 
which  any  oiic  ot  tluni  receivclh  at  Gud's  hands.  J/i-oU^r. 

Syn,  — To  concern;  excite;  attract;  entertain;  en- 
gage ;  occupy  ;  hold. 

In'ter-est,  «.  [OF.  interest,  F.  inihet,  fr.  L.  interest 
it  interests,  is  of  interest,  fr.  interesse  to  be  between,  to 
bn  different,  to  mako  a  difference,  to  be  of  importance  ; 
inter  between  +  f.wp  to  be  ;  cf.  LL.  interesse  usuiy. 
Bee  Ka3R^cE.]  1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleas- 
ant or  painful,  accompanying  specinl  attention  to  nomo 
object ;  roncern. 

Cl?^  hdrrrst  expresses  mental  excitement  of  varloufi' 
kin.ls  and  .bgrees.  It  mav  be  inteHectual,  nr  fympn- 
thetie  and  enintidnal.  <>r  merelv  I'ersonal ;  TiH,:\n  mtrifff 
in  philnMophical  re.Hcareh  ;  nn  interest  in  human  nullermr; 
tbe  interest  which  an  avaricioua  man  takes  in  ii-oncy 
getting. 


So  uBiich  xnterest  have  I  in  (liy  Rorrow. 
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lUe,  Bcnite,   cOre,   am,   iirm,   uek,   flnal,   t^ll ;    eve,   ivcut,   Cnd,   furn,    recent ;    Ice,   idea,  HI ;    iild,   fitey,   Arb,   fidd-; 
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INTERESTED 

2.  Participation  in  advantaRe,  profit,  and  roBponaibil- 
ity  ;  share  ;  portion ;  part ;  as,  an  inUrest  in  a  bre^very  ; 
he  has  jiarted  with  liis  interest  in  the  Btocka. 

3.  Advantage,  personal  or  general ;  good,  regarded  as 
a  uelfibh  benefit ;  profit ;  benefit. 

iJiviMious  hinder  the  common  interest  and  pubhc  food. 

Sir  jr.  Tempt': 
When  intrresi  cuIIh  off  all  hor  sneaking  truin.       J'nju: 

4.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  —  usually  reck- 
oned aa  a  percentage  ;  an,  interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ten  thousand  dollars. 

They  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  init-rest.  Shai:. 

5-  Any  excess  of  advantage  over  and  above  an  exact 
equivalent  for  what  is  given  or  rendered. 

You  ahiilt  have  your  dCBircs  with  intrrcst.  Sfnik. 

6.  The  persons  interested  in  any  particular  business  or 
measure,  taken  collectively;  as,  the  iron  interest;  the 
cotton  interest. 

Oompoand  Intereet,  interpst.  not  only  on  tlie  original 
principid,  but  also  on  unp:iia  interest  from  the  time  it 
fell  iliH'.  —Simple  interest,  interest  on  the  principal  sum 
without  int.-iTbt  fin  ovrniiu-  interest. 

In'ter-est-ed  i,Iu'ter-«.st  ed),  a.     [See  Interest,  v.  /.] 

1.  Having  tlie  attention  engaged ;  having  emotion  or 
passion  excited  ;  as,  an  interested  listener. 

2.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in  a  cause  or  in  con- 
sequi'iHi's ;  li.ible  to  be  affected  or  prejudiced;  as,  an 
ivtert'sli-.l  witness. 

In'ter-est-ed-nesa,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
interested  ;   selfishness.  Richardson. 

In'ter-est-lng,  a.  Engaging  the  attention ;  exciting, 
or  adapted  to  excite,  interest,  curiosity,  or  emotion  ;  as, 
an  i/i(trrsfi7i{f  story  ;  interesting  news.  Coicper. 

In'ter-est-lng-ly,  >!(lr.     in  an  interesting  manner. 

In'ter-est-lng-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  int.Testing.  A.  S7nith. 

In'ter-fa'clal  (-fa'sli^d),  a.  (Geom.)  Included  between 
two  phuie  surfaces  or  faces ;  aa,  an  inter/acial  angle. 

In'ter-las-Clc'U-lar  (-fSs-sIk'G-ler),  a.  {A7iat.)  Be- 
tween fascicles  or  bundles;  as,  the  interfascicular  spaces 
of  connective  tissue. 

In'ter-ler'ant  (-fer'ant),  n.  (Law)  One  of  the  con- 
testants in  interference  before  the  Patent  Office,    [l^.  S.] 

In'ter-!ere'  (Tn'ter-fer'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
fered (-ferd') ;  p.  pr.  Sl  vb.  n.  Interferino.]  [OF.  cn- 
treferir  to  strike  each  other  ;  eyitre  between  (L.  infer)  4- 
OF.  ferir  to  strike,  F.  ferir^  fr.  L.  j'erire.     See  Ferula.] 

1.  To  come  in  collision  ;  to  be  in  opposition  ;  to  clash  ; 
as,  interfering  claims,  or  commands. 

2.  To  enter  into,  or  take  a  part  in,  the  concerns  of 
Others  ;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  interpose. 

To  inter/ere  with  party  disputes.  Swift. 

There  was  no  room  for  anyone  to  interfere  with   his  ..wu 

opinions.  y,.^,.  Warbnrion. 

3.  To  strike  one  foot  against  the  opposite  foot  or  ankle 
in  using  the  legs; — sometimes  said  of  a  human  being, 
but  usually  of  a  horse  ;  as,  the  horse  interferes. 

4.  (P/njsics)  To  act  reciprocally,  so  a's  to  augment, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  allect  one  another ;  —  said  of 
waves,  rays  of  liglit,  heat,  etc.     See  Interference,  2. 

B.  (Patent  Law)  To  cover  the  same  ground  ;  to  claim 
the  same  invention. 

Syn.  —  To  interpose  ;  intermeddle.    See  Interpose. 

In^ter-fer'ence  (-^ns),  n.  [See  Interfere.]  1.  The 
act  or  state  of  interfering ;  as,  the  stoppage  of  a  ma- 
chine by  the  interference  of  some  of  its  parts ;  a  meddle- 
some interference  in  the  business  of  other-s. 

2.  (Physics)  The  mutual  influence,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  two  streams  of  light,  or  series  of  pulsations  of 
sound,  or,  generally,  two  waves  or  vibrations  of  any 
kind,  producing  certain  characteristic  phenomena,  as  col- 
ored fringes,  dark  bands,  or  darkness,  in  the  case  of 
light,  silence  or  increased  intensity  in  sounds;  neutral- 
ization or  superposition  of  waves  generally. 

I!I^^  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  light,  and 
the  wm/Wa^fijy  theory  of  liglit  alfords  the  proper  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  which  are  considered  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  superposition  of  waves,  and  are  thus  sub- 
stantially identical  in  tlieir  origin  with  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  sound,  waves  of  water,  and  the  like. 

3.  (Patent  Law)  The  act  or  state  of  interfering,  or  of 
claiming  a  right  to  the  same  invention. 

Interference  flgurea  ( Optics),  the  figures  observed  when 
certain  sections  of  crystallized  bodies  are  viewed  in  con- 
verging polarized  light ;  thus,  a  section  of  a  uniaxial 
crystal,  cut  normal  to  the  vertical  axis,  shows  a  series  of 
concentric  colored  rings  with  a  single  black  cross ;  —  so 
called  because  produced  by  the  interference  of  luminous 
waves.  —  Interference  fringe.     (Optics)  See  Fiiinoe. 

In'ter-fer'er  (-fer'er),  n.     One  who  interferes. 

In'ter-fer'lng-ly,  adv.     By  or  with  interference. 

In'ter-floW  t-rto'),  v.  i.    To  flow  in.     [i?.]    HoUnnd. 

In-ter'flu-ent  {Tn-ter'rtS-ent),  \  a.     [L.  interilnms,  p. 

In-ter'flu-OUS  (in-ter'flu-us),  f  pr.,  and  thtn-duiis. 
See  Inter-,  and  Fluent.]  Flowing  between  or  aiiiong  ; 
interveinng.  ^0,^;^^ 

In'ter-IoWed  (Tn^ter-fold'gd),  p.  a.  Intertwined; 
interlix-kefl  ;  clasped  together.  Lonqfellow. 

In'ter-foll-a'ceOUS  (-fo'lT-a'shus),  a.    [Pref    'inter-  + 
foluteeons:    cf.  F.    inter foliace.-]      (So/.)  At  the  same 
node  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  but  occupying  a 
position   between  their   places  of  at- 
tachment. 

In'ter-foOl-ate  (-fo'lT-at),  v.  t. 
[Pref.  i7iter-  +  L.  folium  leaf.]  To 
interleave.     I0bs.'\  Kvclyn 

In'ter-!ol-llc'u-lar  (-fSl-ltk'G-ier), 
a.  (Anat.)  Between  follicles;  as,  the 
interfollicidar  septa  in  a  lymphatic 
gland. 

In'ter-fret'ted  (-fr6t't5d).  n.  (Her.) 
Interlaced  ;  linked  together  ;  —  said 
of  ch.arges  or  bearings.     See  Fretted. 
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In'ter-ful'gont  (Tn'ter-fni'j^nt),  a.  [L.  interfulgens, 
p.  pr.     Hi-.-  iNiKu-,  and  Fulgent.J     Shining  between. 

In'tor-luse' (-fuz'l,  i'.  (.  [L.  interfusus,  p,  p.  of  in- 
(rifitndere  to  pour  between  ;  inter  between  -f-  funderr 
to  pour.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  1.  To  pour  or  spread  be- 
tween or  among  ;  to  diiruso  ;  to  scatter. 

Tlu'  umhir'iit  mr,  widt-  intcrfuacd, 
Emhnicmt'  round  thiu  ilorid  eurth.  Milttm. 

2.  To  spread  through  ;  to  permeate;  to  pervade.  [/^] 
KeutH,  in  whom  the   moral  HorniH  to   have  t-o  pi-rfectly  inter- 

,tim-d  the  nhvMcal  ninii,  tliutyou  nuyht  uhnoht  wiy  he  cuiiid  (cil 
Borrow  Willi  Ills  hunds.  Lowell. 

3.  To  mix  up  together  ;  to  associate.  If.  Spencer. 
In'ter-lu'slon  (-lu'zhQn),  n.    [L.  inferfu.sio.]    The  act 

of  interfuMiig.  or  tbentateof  being  inti-rfUKed.  Coleridge. 
In'ter-gan'gll-on'lc  (-gan/gll-On'Ik),  a.     (Anat.)  be- 
tween .and  uniting  tlie  nervous  gangliuus;  as,  inlergan- 
gt ionic  curds. 

In'ter-glob'u-lar  (-glub'u-ler),  a.  (Anot.)  Between 
globules  ;  — applied  esp.  to  certain  small  spaces,  sur- 
ruunded  by  minute  glol)ules,  in  dentine. 

In^ter-grave'   (-grav'),   v.   t.      limp.    Interouaved 

(-gravd')  ;  p.  j).  iNTEftuitAVEDor  Interouaven  (-grav''n) ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Inteuohavino.]  To  grave  or  carve  be- 
tween ;  to  engrave  in  tlie  alternate  sections. 

The  work  Itself  of  the  bases,  w«b  iiilernrttvpt}. 

'6  KtnoH  vii.  2H  {JJimai/  versirm). 

In'ter-he'mal   )  (he'nml),  a.      (Annt.)    Between  the 

In'ter-haB'mal  I  hemal  arches  or  heiual  spines.  ^  71. 
An  niterheinal  spine  or  cartilage. 

Inter-hy'al  (-In'al),  a.  lJ7iter-  +  tlie  Greek  letter 
Y.J  (Aituf.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  segment  eometimes 
present  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  hyoidean  arch.  —  n. 
An  intcrhyal  liL,f.iment  or  cartilage. 

In'ter-im  (In'ter-Im),  n.  [L.,  fr.  inter  between  -f 
rm,  an  old  accusative  of  is  he,  this,  that.]  1.  The  mean- 
time ;  time  intervening ;  interval  between  events,  etc. 

All  the  ijit'-rim  is 

I-ike  a  phantasma.  or  a  liideous  drcjim.  Stiak: 

2.  (Jfist.)  A  name  given  to  each  of  three  compromises 

made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  for  the  sake 

of  harmonizing  the  conflicting   opinions  of  Protestants 

and  Catliolics. 

In-te'ri-or  (Tn-te'rT-er),  tr.  [L.,  compar.  fr.  mter  be- 
tween :  cf.  F.  interieur.     See  Inter-,  and  cf.  Intimate.] 

1.  Being  within  any  limits,  inclosure,  or  substance  ; 
inside;  internal;  inner;  —  opposed  to  CJ-^f?/or,  or  .s7/pfr- 
fciiil;  as,  the  interior  apartments  of  a  house;  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  hollow  ball. 

2.  Remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or  shore  ;  inland  ; 
as,  tlie  interior  parts  of  a  region  or  country. 

Interior  angle  {Geom.)^  an  angle  formed  between  two 
sides,  within  any  recti- 
linear figure.  as*a  poly- 
gon,   or    between    two 

parallel    lines   by  tliese  ez, -^ 

lines  and  another  inter- 
secting   them ;  —  called 

also  iiitrrnal  angle.  —In-   q _./ ^7 

terior   planets   (A.^ti-un.),  '^^- 

tlio.se  planets  within  tlie  /^ 

orbit  of  the  earth. —In-  -^ 

terior  Bcrew.  a  screw  cut  aqh  bgli   ghc  ghd  Interior  angles  ; 

on  an  interior  surface,  as    ega  egb  fhc  Jhd  Exterior  angles. 

m  a  nut ;  a  female  screw. 

Syn.  — Internal;  inside;  inner;  inland;  inward. 

In-te'rl-or,  n.  1.  Tliat  which  is  within  ;  the  internal  or 
inner  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  inside. 

2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  that  department  of  the  gov- 
erum.'iitof  tli.-  Uuittd  States  which  has  charge  of  pen- 
sions, p.itriit-,,  public  lands  and  surveys,  the  Indians,  ed- 
ucation, etc.  ;  that  department  of  tlie  gnvr-rninciit  of  a 
country  which  is  specially  charged  witli  thr  internal 
anairs  of  that  country;  the  home  departm-'iit.  -  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  cabinet  otBcer  wIim.  in  the  United 
States,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In-te'rl-or'1-ty  (-or'T-ty),  n.     State  of  being  interior. 

In-te'rl-or-ly  (-er-ly),  adv.     Internally;  inwardly. 

In  ter-Ja'cence  (Tn'ter-ja'sfns),  \  n.  [See  Interja- 
In'ter-ja'cen-cy  (-ja's^n-sj),       j     cent.]    The  state 

of  being  between  ;  a  coming  or  lying  between  or  among  ; 

intervention  ;  also,  that  which  lies  between. 
England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  inierinreno/  of 

the  iweed.  Sir  M.  llalc. 

In'ter-Ja'cent  (-sentl,  n.  [L.  interjacens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  interjaeere  to  lie  between  ;  inter  between  -\-jaeere  to 
lie.]  Lying  or  being  between  or  among;  intervening; 
as,  interjacent  isles.  Sir  11'.  Paleigh. 

In'ter-Jac'U-late  (-jSk'G-lat),  v.  t.  To  ejaculate  paren- 
thetically.    [R.-\  ThacJcerav. 

In'ter-Jan'gle  {-jSn'g'l),  v.  i.  To  make  a  dissonairt, 
discordant  noise  one  with  another;  to  talk  or  chatter 
noisily,      [i?.]  DaytieJ. 

In'ter-Ject'  (-jektO,  r.  t.  [imp.  &p,  p.  Interjected  ; 
p-pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Interjecting.]  [L.  intcrjeeti/s,  p.  p.  of 
interjicere  to  interject ;  inter  between  -\-Jacere  to  throw. 
See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  To  throw  in  between  ;  to 
insert;  to  interpose.  Sir  JL   Wotton. 

In'ter-Ject',  v.  i.  To  throw  one's  self  between  or 
among;  to  come  between  ;  to  interpose.       Sir  G.  Buck. 

In'ter-Jec'tion  (-jgk'sliun),  n.  [l.  interjectio:  cf.  F. 
interjection.  See  Interject.]  1.  The  act  of  interjecting 
or  throwing  between  ;  also,  that  which  is  interjected. 

The  interjert'wn  of  Inughinj.  Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word  or  form  of  speech  thrown  in  to  ex- 
press emotion  or  feeling,  as  O.'  Alas.'  Ha  ha.'  Begone! 
etc.    Compare  Exclamation. 

An  interjection  implies  a  meaning  which  it  would  require  a 
whole  Krnmmatical  sentence  to  expound,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
ns  the  rndiiiient  of  such  a  seritence.  But  it  is  a  confusion  of 
thou-ht  to  rank  it  among  the  parts  of  speech.  Earle. 

Hnwnnw!  interjcctionsY  Why,  then,  some  be  of  Iau"h]n<r. 
as,  ah,  hu,  he  I  S/iak. 

In'ter-Jec'tlon-al  (-al),  a,  1.  Thrown  in  between  other 
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INTKRLOBULAR 

words  or  phraaea  ;  parenthetical ;    ejaculatory :  aa    An-. 

interject ional  remark. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an  int«riec- 

tion  ;  consisting  of  natural  and  «ponUueounexclamationM. 
JJl'rh"ln.'h  ,!'";.  T^"'*'  "^companimr-nt^  of  interjfxtional 
Kuied  bycivih.';;.;!;;,"^'  *^'""""''''  """  «c.ticul«tion^.«e^r.- 

In'terJeCUon-al-lze  'tn't5r-jCk'«hlin.«l-iz),  v.  t.    To 

convert  into,  or  to  une  as,  an  interjection.  Jiarle 

Inter-JeCUon-al-ly,  adv.     lu  an  int^rjectional  man- 

}^y^-^^^'^^^-^rj(t..TS'ua.     Int^rjectionah' 

In'ter-Joln'  (-ynu')  r.  t.  [imp.  &  ;,.  j,,  Inteiuoiwid 
(-joind'j  ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Interjoini.no.]  [pref.  inter- 
-i-iom.^     lo  join  mutually;  to  unite.     [7?.]  Shak 

In'ter-ioter  (In'ter-joisf ),  «.  {Carp.)  t  The  apace 
or  interval  between  two  joists.  6*u-/// 

2.  A  inid.lle  joiHt  or  croshb.-am.  De  Colautie'. 

In'ter-Junc'tlon  (-jrink'hhun),  n.  [L.  inter junetus^n. 
p.  of  intrrj>i)„,,re  to  join  together.  See  Inter-,  and 
Join,  an<!  cf.  Interjoin.  j     A  mutual  joining.     [It  1 

Inter-knlt'  (-nttO,  v.  t.  To  knit  together ;  to  unite 
cloHely;  to  intertwine. 

In'ter-knoW  (no'),  v.  t.    To  know  mutually.     \Obs.'\ 

In'ter  knowl'edge  (-nCl'Sj),  n.     Mutual  knowledge 


or  acfjuaintiim 

In'ler-iace' 


;  obs.-i 

(-Ian'),  V.  t. 


Jilt  con. 
\imp.  &  p.  p.  Intee- 


Interlacing  Arches. 

Placed    be- 


LArF.i)  (-Ifiht')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inter^acino'  (-ia'slng\l 
[Oh.  entrelacfn,  F.  entrrlacer.  Bee  Inter-,  and  Lace.] 
To  unite,  as  by  lacing  together ;  to  insert  or  interpose 
one  thing  witliin  another ;  to  intertwine  ;  to  interweave. 
Severed  into  stripes 
That  interhicud  each  other.  Cowper. 

The  epic  way  la  everywhere  interlaced  with  dinlnc"''-    Druden. 
Interlacing  arches  (Arch.),  arches,  usually  circular,  bo 
constructed  that  their  arcliivolts 
intersect  and  seem  to  be  inter- 
laced. 

In'ter-lace'ment  (-las'mfnt), 

n.  [Cf.  F.  €ntrelaccnirn(.'\  Tlie 
act  of  interlacing,  or  the  state  of 
being  hiterlaced  ;  also,  that  whicli 
is  interlaced. 

In'ler-lam'el-lar  (-ISm'El-ler), 
In'ter-lam'l-nar     (-T-ner),     a. 

(Aiiiii.)  Between  lamelbf  or  1am- 
in;o;  as,  i7}ler/'nnel/or  spacee. 

In'ter-lam'i-na  tea   (-ISm'T-na'tSd),  a. 
tween,  or  containing,  laniinrr-  or  plates. 

Inter-Iaml-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing interlnininated. 

In'ter-lapse'  (.Tn'ter-lSpsO,  "•  [Pref.  inter-  -f  Inpse.' 
cf.  L.  inUrlnhi,  inierlopsus,  to  fall,  slide,  or  flow,  be- 
tween.] Tlie  lapse  or  interval  of  time  between  two 
events.     [R.]  Harvey, 

In'ter-lard'C-lard'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tnteela£DED  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlarding.]  [F.  enirelarder.  See 
Inter-,  and  Lard.]  1.  To  place  lard  or  bacon  amongst ; 
to  mix,  as  fat  meat  with  lean.     [^Obs.'\ 

Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  tnlerlarded. 

Jjraytrm. 

2.  Hence:  To  insert  between;  to  mix  or  mingle  ;  es- 
pecially, to  introduce  that  which  is  foreign  or  irrelevant ; 
as,  to  interlard  a  conversation  with  oaths  or  allusions. 

The  Entrlish  laws  .  .  .  [were]  mingled  and  intcrlar.l.-.l  with 
many  particular  laws  of  their  own.  >i,-  j/.  tJale. 

They  inftrlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy.  J.  philipa. 

In'ter-lay'  (-13'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interlaid 
(-lad') ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Ikterlaving. ]  To  lay  or  place 
among  or  between.  DanieJ. 

In'ter-leaf  (Tn'ter-lef),  n.  ;  pi.  Interleaves  (-levz^- 
[See  Interleave.]  A  leaf  inserted  between  other  leaves ; 
a  bl.aiik  leaf  inserted,  as  in  a  book. 

In'ter-leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  In-teeleated 
(-levd');  p-  pr.&  vb.  71.  Interleaving.]  [Pref.  inter- 
-f  leaf.']  To  iiiEcrt  a  leaf  or  leaves  in  ;  to  bind  with 
blank  leaves  inserted  between  the  others;  as,  to  inter- 
leiive  a  book. 

In'ter-Ii'fcel  (-11151),  v.  t.    To  libel  mutually. 

In'ter-Iine'  (-Hn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interlinbd 
(-hnd') ;  j).  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Interlining.]  [Pref.  iiiter-  -^ 
line:  d.  LL.  interlineare,  F.  interlinetr,  OF.  entre- 
ligner.']  1.  To  write  or  insert  between  lines  already 
written  or  printed,  as  for  correction  or  addition;  to 
write  or  print  something  between  the  lines  of ;  as.  to  in- 
terline a  page  or  a  book.  Swift. 

2.  To  arrange  in  alternate  lines;  as,  to  interline  Latlu 
and  EiiglisJi.  Locke. 

3.  To  mark  or  imprint  with  hues. 
A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow.  Harlavx. 

In'ter-lln'e-al  (-Itn'e-al),  1  a.     [Cf .  IX.  inlerlinearis. 

In  ter-Un'e-ar  (-er),  J      F.  interUneaire.']     Con- 

taiiK'l  between  lines  ;  written  or  inserted  between  lines 
already  written  or  printed;  containing  interlineations; 
as,  an  interlinear  manuscript,  translation,  etc.  —  In'ter- 
lln'e-ar-ly.  adv. 

In'ter-lln'e-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  Interlinear.  —  n.  A  bocdc 
containing  interlineations,     [i?.] 

In'ter-lln'e-a'tion  (-ITn'e-a'ehun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inter- 
lineatio7i.']     1.  The  act  of  interlining. 

2.  That  which  is  interlined:  a  passage,  word,  or  line- 
inserted  between  lines  already  written  or  printed. 

In''ter-Un'lllg  (-lining),  n.  Correction  or  alteration 
by  writing  between  the  lines;  interlineation.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Inter-link'  (-link'),  v.  t.  To  link  together ;  to  join, 
as  one  chain  to  another.  Dnjden. 

In'ter-Unk'  (Tn'ter-lTnk'),  n.  An  intermediate  or 
connecting  link. 

In'ter-lo'bar  (-lo'ber).  a.  (Annt.-)  Between  lobes;  as, 
the  interlobar  notch  of  the  liver ;  the  interlobar  ducts  of 
a  gland. 

In  ter-lob'n-lar  (Tn'ter-lSb'fi-lgr).  a.     [Pref.  inter-  -)- 
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loitJar:  cf.  F.  interlobulaire.]    (,Anat.)  Between  lob- 
llles  ■  as,  the  interlobular  brauchea  of  the  portal  vein. 

In'ter-lo-Ca'Uon  (lu'ter-lS-ka'skim),  n.  A  placing  or 
coiuiiitr  between ;  interposition. 

In  ter-lock'  (-lok'),  '•■  i.  To  unite,  embrace,  commu- 
nicate with,  or  flow  into,  one  another ;  to  be  connected  in 
one  system  ;  to  lock  into  one  another ;  to  interlace  firmly. 

Inter-lock',  v.  t.  To  unite  by  locking  or  Imking  to- 
gether i  to  secure  in  place  by  mutual  fastening. 

My  lady  with  her  lingers  interlocked.       Tennyson, 

In'ter-lO-CU'Uon  (-14-ku'shun),  n.      [L.  interlondio, 
irom  inlerloqui,  interlocutus,  to  speak  between ; 
between  4-  loqni  to  speak :    cf.  F.  interlocution. 
XoQCACions.]    1.  Interchange  of  speech ;  dialogue  ;  cou- 
Tersation ;  conference.  ,    x        *:     i 

2.  (iaic)  An  intermediate  act  or  decree  before  hual 
<lecision.  ^.  .    -•lJ"'i'«- 

3.  Hence,  intermediate  argument  or  discussion. 
Inter-lOC/U-tor  (-lok'S-ter ;  277),  n.      [Cf.  F.  ^nlerlo- 

<:utnir.l      1.  One  who  takes  part  in  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation ;  a  talker,  interpreter,  or  questioner.    Jer.  layior. 

2.  (Law)  An  interlocutory  judgment  or  sentence. 

Inter-loc'u-to-ry  (-lok'S-tS-ry),  a.  ,  [Cf.  LL.  Tnter- 
iocutorius,  r.  interlocutoireri  1.  Consisting  of,  or  hal- 
ing the  nature  of,  dialogue  ;  conversational. 

Interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    FidJes. 

2.  (Law)  Intermediate  ;  not  final  or  definitive ;  made 
or  done  during  the  progress  of  an  action. 

r^"  An  order,  sentence,  decree,  or  judgment,  given  in 
arimtermediate  stage  between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  cause,  is  called  interlocu/unj. 

In  ter-loo'u-to-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F.  interloculoire.']  Inter- 
-polated  discussion  or  dialogue.  ,    .   .    , 

In  ter-loc'u-trlce(-trIs),7i.  [F.]  A  female  interlocutor. 

In'ter-lope'  (In'ter-lop'),  "•  »■  \-""P-  *  P-  P;  Inter- 
loped (-lopf) ;  p.pr.  &vli.  n.  Inteelopiso.]  [See  In- 
TEELOPEE.]  To  puu  between  parties  and  intercept  with- 
out right  the  advantage  that  one  should  gain  irom  the 
other ;  to  traffic  without  a  proper  license  ;  to  intrude  ; 
to  forestall  others  ;  to  intermeddle. 

In'ter-lo'per  (-15  per  ;  277),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  +  I>. 
iooper  a  rimner,  fr.  loopen  to  run  ;  akin  to  E.  leap.  See 
Leap,  and  cf.  Eiope.]  One  who  interlopes ;  one  who 
-unlawfully  intrudes  upon  a  property,  a  station,  or  an  of- 
fice ;  one  who  interferes  wrongfully  or  officiously. 

The  untrained  man,  .  .  .  the  iiitzrloiJV  as  to  the  protessione. 

/.  layior. 

In'ter-ln'cate  C-lu'kat),  v.  l.  [L.  inlerlucatus,  p.  p. 
of  interlucare  .■  inter  between  +  hiz,  lucis,  lights  To 
let  in  light  upon,  as  by  cutting  away  branches.     [Ofts.] 

In'ter-Iu-ca'tion  (-W-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  interluealio.} 
Act  of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light.     [W<s.]     Evelyn. 

In  ter-lu'oent  (-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  interlucens,  p.  pr. 
See  Intee-,  and  Lucent.]     Shining  between. 

In'ter-Iuae  (In'ter-lud),  n.  [OE.  enlerlude,  LL.  irt- 
ierludium  ;  L.  inter  between  +  Iwlns  play,  fr.  ludere  to 
Tlay  :  cf.  F.  interlude.  See  LuDicKOUS.]  1.  A  short  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between  the  acts  of  a 
play,  or  between  the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  waiting. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes 

■When  monarch  reason  sleeps.  Dryaen. 

2.  A  form  of  English  drama  or  play,  usually  short, 
merry,  and  farcical,  which  succeeded  the  Moralities  or 
Moral  Plays  in  the  transition  to  the  romantic  or  Eliza- 
liethan  drama. 

3.  (.!/!«.)  A  short  piece  of  instrumental  music  played 
Tietween  the  parts  of  a  song  or  cantata,  or  the  acts  of  a 
<Jrama;  especially,  in  church  music,  a  short  passage 
played  by  the  organist  between  the  stanzas  of  a  hymn,  or 
in  German  chorals  after  each  line. 

In'ter-lu'ded  (-lu'dSd),  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of 
an  interlude  ;  having  or  containing  interludes. 

In'ter-lU'fler  (-der),  n.  An  actor  who  performs  in  an 
interlude.  B.Jonson. 

Inter-lU'en-cy  (-lu'm-sj-),  "•  [L.  interlnens,  p.  pr. 
of  interluere  to  liow  between;  inter -\- luere.'\  A  flow- 
ing between  ;  intervening  water.     [Ois.]     Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'ter-lu'nar  (-lu'ner),     I  a.     [Pref.  inter-  -f-  lunar  : 

In'ter-lu'na-ry  (-ni-rj), )  cf.  L.  interlunis.']  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or 
near  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible.       Milton. 

In'ter-man-dlb'U-lar  (-mSn-dlb'u-ler),  a.  (,.-lnal.) 
Between  the  mandibles ;  interramal ;  .as,  the  internmn- 
^iljular  space. 

In'ter-mar'rlage  (-mSr'rTj),  n.  Connection  by  mar- 
riage; re' ipr'^i  111  marriage;  giving  and  taking  in  mar- 
Ti.lge.  as  i,.lwr  en  two  families,  tribes,  caste.s,  or  nations. 

In'ter-mai'ry  (-mSr'ry  )jV.i.  To  become  comiected  by 
■marriage  between  their  members ;  to  give  and  take  mutu- 
ally in  marriage  ;  —  said  of  families,  ranks,  castes,  etc. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  huilrling  of 
Home,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  noblcfl  and  plebeianh  to  i',f;-'-- 
Jnarry.  .^n-irt. 

f.  In'ter-mas-Ula  (In'ter-mSks-Il'14),  n.  ;  pi.  Istee- 
maxilla;  ("lei.     (.tnat.)  See  Premaxiha. 

In'tor-maz'11-la-ry  (-inaks'll-ia-rj),  n.  (Anal.)  (a) 
Between  the  maxillary  bones,  (i)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  intermaxilhe.  ^  n.     An  interniaxilla. 

In'ter-mean'  (Tn'ter-men'),  n.  Sometliing  done  in  the 
meantime ;  interlude.      [Od.i.J  H.  Jonson. 

In'ter-me-a'Uon  (-me-E'ehOn),  n.  [L.  inlermeare,  in- 
iermeatum,  to  go  lietweon:  inter  between  +  meare  to 
go.]    A  flowing  between.     [0/;s.]  Haitry. 

In'ter-med'dle  (-mCd'd'l),  v.  i.  [OE.  entrrmedlen, 
tnlcrmillrn,  to  mix  together,  OF.  rnlremeiller,  cnlremrl- 
ler^  entrrmesler,  F.  mlrenieler.  See  Inter-,  and  Med- 
BLE.]  To  meddle  with  the  altairs  of  others;  to  meddle 
ofllciously ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  iniproiicrly  ;  to  mix 
or  mcddlo  witli. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  by  war  and  by  condition*  of 
treaty,  l-j  inlrnnrddle  wtth  fonljtn  Rtale*.  Jiacon. 

Syn.— Tointorposo;  interfere.    See  Interpose. 
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In'ter-med'dle  (In'ter-med'd'I),  v.  t.    To  intcrmii ;  to 

mingle.      \_<Jbs.'] 

Many  other  adventures  are  intcmied'lled.      Spenser. 

Iifter-mea'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who  meddles  with,  or 
intrudes  into,  the  aflairs  of  others.  Swift. 

In'ter-med'dle-some  (-d'l-sum),  a.  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  intermeddle.  —  In'ter-med'dle-some-ness,  n. 

In'ter-mea'dling  (-dling),  ti.  The  act  of  improperly 
interfering.  Hurke. 

In'ter-mede  (In'ter-med;  F.  SN'tar'niad'),  "•,,,l;*"- 
intermede,  fr.  L.  inter  between  +  medius,  adj.,  middle  ; 
cf.  It.  inlermedio.  Cf.  Intermezzo.]  A  short  musical 
dramatic  piece,  of  a  light  and  pleasing,  sometimes  a  bur- 
lesque, character ;  an  interlude  introduced  between  the 
acts  of  a  play  or  an  opera. 

In'ter-me'di-a-cy  (-mc'dl-a-sy),  n.    [From  Interme- 
diate.]    Interposition  ;  intervention.  Verham. 
|i  In'ter-me'dl-S  (-e),  n.  l>l.     [KL.,  fr.  L.  intermedms 
intermedial.]     (Zool.)  The  middle  pair  of  taU  feathers, 
or  middle  rectrices. 

In'ter-me'dl-al  C-al),  a.  [Pref.  inter- -irmed ml :  cf. 
L.  intermedius.'i  Lying  between  ;  intervening  ;  inter- 
mediate. '•Intermedial  colors."  r^,^]^^^"' 
In'ter-me'di-an  (-an),  a.  Intermediate.  [Obs.] 
Inter-me'di-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intermediaire.^ 
Lying,  coming,  or  done,  between ;  intermediate  ;  as,  an 
intermediary  project. 

Intermediary  amputation  (.?«;■;;.>,  an  amputation  for  in- 
jury, performed  alter  iiilianmiation  has  set  m. 

In'ter-me'di-a-ry,  n.; pi.  Intermediabies  (-riz).  One 
who,  or  that  which,  is  intermediate  ;  an  interageut ;  a 
go-between.  r^,    .   ■  r 

In'ter-me'di-ate  (In'ter-me'dl-at),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  + 
mediate :  cf.  F.  intermidiat.}  Lying  or  being  in  the  mid- 
dle place  or  degree,  or  between  two  extremes ;  coming 
or  done  between ;  intervening  ;  interposed ;  interjacent ; 
as,  an  intermediate  space  or  time  ;  intermediate  colors. 

Intermediate  state  (TAfO?.),  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
soul  between  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
—  Intermediate  terms  (J/(rfA.),  the  terms  of  a  progression 
or  series  between  the  first  and  the  last  (which  are  called 
the  extremes: ;  the  means.  —  Intermediate  tie.  (Arcli.) 
Same  as  Intektie. 

In'ter-me'dl-ate  (-at),  r.  i.    To  come  between ;  to  in- 
tervene ;  to  interpose.  Milton. 
In'ter-me'di-ate-ly  (-St-lJ),  adv.    In  an  intermediate 
manner;  by  w.ay  of  intervention. 

In  ter-me'dl-a'tion  (-a'shiSn),  n.  The  act  of  coming 
between  ;  intervention  ;  interposition.  Burke. 

In  ter-me'dl-a'tor  (-me'dl-a'ter),  n.    A  mediator. 
Inter-me'dl-ous  (-iis),  a.     [L.  intermedins.'}   Inter- 
mediate.   [/;.]  Cnduorth. 
In'ter-me'dl-um(-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Intermediums  (-di- 
uiuz),  L.  Intermedia  (-di-a).     [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  mter- 
medius  intermediate.]     1.  Intermediate  space.     [/?.] 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument.  Couper. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  bone  or  cartilage  between  the  radiale 
and  ulnare  in  the  carpus,  and  between  the  tibiale  and 
fibulare  in  the  tarsus.  It  corresponds  to  the  lunar  m  the 
carpus,  and  to  a  part  of  the  astragalus  in  the  tarsus  of 
man  .and  most  mammals. 

In'ter-meir  (-mSl'),  v.  i.  &  t.  [See  Intermeddle.] 
To  internieiWle  ;  to  intermix.     [Ois.]  Up.  J- islier. 

In  ter-mem'bral  (-mSm'bral),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
meniljers  or  limbs  ;  as,  interniembral  homology,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  limbs  witli  each  other. 

In'ter-mem'bra-nouS  (-bra-niis),  a.  (Anat.)  'Within 
or  beneath  a  membrane ;  as,  intermembranous  ossifica- 
tion. _ 

In-ter'ment  (in-ter'mmt),  n.  [OE.  entermeni,  F.  cn- 
terremcnt.  See  Inter,  v.  (.]  The  act  or  ceremony  of 
depositmg  a  dead  body  in  the  earth  ;  burial ;  sepulture  ; 
inhumation.  T.  narlon. 

In'ter-men'tlon  (in'ter-men'sliilii),  v.  t.  To  nieutR.ii 
among  other  things,  or  casually  or  incidentally.    \_Ubs.\ 

In'ter-mes'ea-ter'lc  (-mes'en-tSr'ik),  a.  (Anat.) 
■Within  the  mesentery  ;  as,  the  iutcrmescnteric,  or  aortic, 
plexus.  ^  ,      . .  T> 

In'ter-met'a-car'pal  (-mSt'4-kiir'pal),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones. 
In'ter-met'a-tar'sal  (-tar'sal),  a.     (Anat.)  Between 

the  metatiir.nal  bones.  ^ 

II  In'ter-mez'zo  (entSr-med'zo  or  Tn'tcr-mSd'zo),  n. 
[It.  See  1nti:rmede.]  (Mas.)  An  interlude;  an  inter- 
mede.     See  Intermede. 

In'ter-mi'cate  (-mi'kat),  r.  i.  [L.  intermicare;  viter- 
between  -j-  micare  to  glitter.]  To  flash  or  shine  between 
or  among.     [7?.]  Illount. 

In'ter-ml-ca'tlon  (-mi-ka'shun),  71.  A  Binning  be- 
tween or  among.     [7i.]  Smart. 

In'ter-ml-gra'tlon  (-mt-gra'shun).  71.  Reciprocal  mi- 
gration; interchange  of  dwelling  place  by  liiicratioii. 
f />  T  SirM.JIalc. 

In-ter'ml-na-ble  (Tn-ter'mT-ni-b'l).  a.  [L.  intrrmi- 
vahilis:  cf.  F.  interminable.  See  Terminate.]  With- 
out termination  ;  admitting  no  limit ;  boundless  ;  end- 
less ;  wearisomely  protracted  ;  as,  interminable  space  or 
duration ;  interminable  sufferings. 

That  wild  interniinahle  waste  of  waves.  fhainrjer. 

Syn.  — Boundless;  endless;  limitless;  illimitable;  im- 
measurable ;  infinite  ;  unbounded  ;  unlimited. 

In  ter'mlnable-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  endless. 

In-ter'ml-na-bly.  adv.    Without  end  or  limit. 

In-tei'ml-nato  l.-nat),  a.  [L.  intmnlnatus:  in-  not 
-f  terminatus,  p.  p.  of  terminarc  to  terminate.]  End- 
less ;  ae,  interminate  }i\iifp.  Chapman. 

In-ter'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  interminalu.<,  p.  p.  of 
interminari  ;  inter  \xly.-cfn  -^-  minuri  to  threaten.]  To 
menace;  to  threaten.     [Obs.]  Jlp.  JIall. 

In-tei'mi-na'ted  (-nii'ted),  a.  Interminable ;  inter- 
minato;  endless;  unending.     [Obs.]  Akrnstde. 

In-tei'ml-na'tlon  (-im'shSn),  n.  [L.  intertninalin.'\ 
A  menace  or  threat,     [OiJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
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In'ter-mlne'  (In'tcr-min'),  v.  t.  To  intersect  or  pen- 
etrate with  mines.     [tl(y,s.]  Drayton. 

In'ter-mln'gle  (lu'ter-min'g'l),  v.  t.  To  mingle  or 
mix  together  ;  to  intermix.  Hooker. 

In'ter-mln'gle,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

Party  and  faction  will  inlernun'jlc.  .Sn'i/t, 

In'ter-mise  (in'ter-miz),  7i.  la.  F.entremise.  See  In- 
termission.] Interference ;  interposition.  [Obs.^  Bacon. 
In'ter-mis'sion  (Tn'ter-mTsh'iiu),  ti.  [L.  intermissio : 
cf.  F.  intermission.  See  Intermit.]  1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  intermitting  ;  the  state  of  being  neglected  or 
disused;  disuse;  discontinuance.  B.Jonson. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  an  intervening  period  of 
time  ;  an  interval ;  a  temporary  pause ;  as,  to  labor  with- 
out intermission  ;  an  i}itermi.':sion  of  ten  minutes. 

Rest  or  intermission  none  I  find.  Milton. 

3.  (Med.)  The  temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  of  a 
fever ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
disease.  Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as  distin- 
guished from  remission,  or  abatement  of  fever. 

4.  Intervention ;  interposition.     {Obs.~\  Heylin. 
Syn.  —  Cessation  ;  interruption ;  interval ;  pause  ;  stop ; 

rest ;  suspension.    See  Cessation. 

In'ter-mls'sive  (-mls'slv),  a.  Having  temporary  ces- 
sations ;  not  continu,il ;  intermittent.  "  Intermissive 
miseries."    Sliak.     " Inlermissire  \\:iTS."    Hoicell. 

In'ter-mlt'  (-mlf),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Intermitted 
(-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intermitting.]  [L.  intermittere ; 
inter  between  4-  inittere,  missum,  to  send:  cf.  OE.  en- 
tremeten  to  busy  (one's  self)  with,  F.  s'entremetlre.  See 
Missile.]  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time,  or  at  intervals ; 
to  interrupt ;  to  suspend. 

Pray  to  tlic  gods  to  intermit  the  plague.  Sliak. 

In'ter-mlt',  v.  i.  To  cease  for  a  time  or  at  intervals ; 
to  moderate  ;  to  be  intermittent,  as  a  fever.  Pope. 

In'ter-mil'tence  (-tnis),  n.  [Cf.  F.  t>i(fr77i!«e7ice.] 
Act  or  state  of  iuteimittiiig;  intermission.  Tyndall. 

In  ter-mlt'tent  (-trnt),  a.  [L.  intermittens,  -entis, 
p.  jir.  of  intermittere :  cf.  F.  intermittent.]  Coming  and 
going  at  intervals  ;  alternating ;  recurrent ;  periodic  ;  as, 
an  intermittent  fever.  Boyle. 

Intermittent  fever  ( J/r rf .1,  a  disease  -with  fever  which  re- 
curs at  cert.iin  intervals  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  lever 
and  ague.  See  Fever.  —  Intermittent  gearing  (JAic/i.), 
ge.armg  which  receives,  or  produces,  interniitteiit  motion. 
—  Intermittent  springs,  springs  which  flow  at  iiiterv.als,  liot 
app.arentlv  dependent  upon  rain  or  drought..  They  proba- 
bly owe  th'oiriutermittent  action  to  their  being  connected 
with  natural  reservoirs  in  hills  or  mouutauis  by  passages 
having  the  form  of  a  siphon,  tlie  water  beginnmg  to  flow 
when  It  has  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  the  upper  part  pi  the 
siphon,  and  ceasing  when,  by  running  through  it,  it  has 
fallen  belo-n-  the  orifice  of  the  upper  part  of  the  siphon  m 
the  reservoir. 

In'ter-mit'tent,  n.  (Med.)  An  intermittent  fever  or 
disease.  Dunyhson. 

In'ter-mlt'tent-ly,  adv.  With  intermissions;  in  an 
intermittent  manner  ;  intermittingly. 

In'ter-mit'tlng-ly  (-tlng-lj),  adv.  With  intermis- 
sions  ;  at  intervals.  "'•  Montayu. 

In'ler-mlK'  (-miks'),  v.  t.  To  mix  together ;  to  inter- 
mingle. 

In  vondcr  spring  of  roses,  hitermiied 
■VN'iih  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon.        Mtlton. 
In'ter-mls',  11.  i.    To  be  mixed  together  ;  to  be  intci- 
raingled. 

In'ter-mlx'ed-ly  (-Ed-ly),  adr.     In  a  mixed  manner. 

In'ter-mls'ture  (-tCr ;  13D),  71.    1.  A  mass  formed  by 

mixture  ;  a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed.  Boyle. 

2.  Admixture  ;  an  additional  ingredient. 

In  this  heitrht  cf  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  inlcrmixliir'  of 

levity  and  lolly.  J'"">''- 

In'ter-mo-bll'1-ty  (-mo-bll'T-ty),  71.  Capacity  of  thing.s 

to  move  among  each  other  ;  as,  the  intermobility  of  fluid 

particles. 

In'ter-mo-dUllon  (nio-dtl'yun),   n. 
space  between  two  modiUions. 

In-  ter-mon'tane  (-mBu'tin),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -f  L.  7iio«- 
tanus  belonging  to  a  momitain,  fr.  mons,  viontis,  moun- 
tain.]   Between  momitains  ;  as,  intermontane  soil. 

In'ter-mun'dane    (-inun'dan),    a.      Being    between 
worlds  or  01  bs.    [7.'.]    " Intermundane  Bf^ces.  '    Locke. 
In  ter-mnn'di-an  (-dl-nn),  a.    Interinundaue.   [Ois.] 
In  ter-mu'ral  (-mu'rul),  a.    Lying  between  walls ;  In- 
closed by  walls.  ,  «  » 

In'ter-mure'  (-mur').  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Intermured 
(-inurd')  ;  v-  P'-  &  ''''•  "■  INTERMORINC]  [Pref.  viler- 
^.    _         '  '  -^     .^  ,.  T    r„ ,,  :..  .  *..  ;....i.^..,.     r/i;.c  1  lord. 


(Arch.)    The 


-1-  L.  jnnrus  n'all.]    To  wall  in  ;  to  indoseT   [ObsA 

In'ter-mus'cu-iar  (-mOs'kij-ler),  a.  (Anal.)  Between 
muscles;  , as,  iB/frma.icii;(irsept.i. 

In'ter-mu-ta'tlon  (-luu-ta'shiin),  n.  Interchange; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  change.  ^     ,     r^i    -i 

In'ter-mu'tu-al(-inu'tii-fil;  i:i5),  (7.  Mutual  [Ow-J 
7)„niV/.  — In'ter-mu'tu-al-ly,n''r.    [Obs.] 

In-tera'  (in-tem'),  <7.  [L.  internus:  of.  F.  'Tifeme. 
See  Internal.]    Internal.     [Dbs.]  .,^~"'"'i 

In-tem',  r.  t.  [F.  iidemer.  Sec  Intern,  o.]  To  put 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  interior  of  a  place  or  country  ;  to 
confine  to  one  locality  ;  as,  to  iii^fi'ti  troops  which  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  a  neutral  country.  .... 

In-ter'nal  (In-ter'n.il),  «.  [L.  internus ;  akm  to  tn- 
Icrior.  See  Interior.]  1.  Inward  ;  interior  ;  being 
within  any  limit  or  surface;  inclosed ; —opposed  to  ex- 
^rTKi;,-  as,  the  internal  parts  of  a  bo.ly,  or  of  the  earth. 

2.  Derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  the  thuig  itst-ll ; 
inherent ;  as,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures.  .  .    , 

3.  Pertaining  to  its  own  affairs  or  interests ;  especially, 
(said  of  a  country)  domestic,  as  opposed  to  foreign  ;  a», 
internal  trade  ;  internal  troubles  or  war.  . 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  inner  being  or  the  heart ;  spintuu. 

With  our  Savi<ir.  mtrrnal  purity  Ik  everything.      I'alea. 
6.  Intrinsic;  inherent;  real.     [72.] 
Tlie  inlenml  rectitude  of  our  nclioni  in  the  night  of  God.  gogCT* 
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6.  (Anal.)  Lying  toward  the  mesial  plane  ;  mesial. 

Internal  angle  U''0»/.),  an  interior  angle.  Kee  nnder 
Inteuiuk. — Internal  gear  (Miic/i.)^  a,  gear  in  which  tho 
teeth  i)roject  inward  Ironi  ttio  rim  instead  of  outward. 

Syn.  — Inner;  interior;  inward;  iidand ;  inside. 

In'ter-nal'l-ty  (Tn'tGr-nilKr-tj?),  n.  The  state  of  being 
internal  or  within  ;  intfriurily. 

In-ter'nal-ly  (Tn-ter'nf'l-li'),  adv.  1.  Inwardly; 
■witliin  tho  enveloping  Hiu'faLt-,  or  the  boundary  of  a 
thing;  witliin  the  body ;  bt'ncath  tlie  surface. 

2.  Hence:  Mentally;  npiritually.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

In''ter'na^8al  (Tn'ter-na'zal),  c.  {Anat,)  Between  the 
nasal  cavities  ;  as,  tlif  inti'vmisal  cartilage. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al  (Tn'ter-nilsh'un-^/I),  (/.  [Pref.  intcr- 
-f-  national:  cf.  F.  ■international.']  1.  Between  or  anunig 
nations;  pertaining  to  the  intercourse  of  nations;  par- 
ticipated in  by  two  or  more  nations ;  common  to,  or  af- 
iecting,  two  or  more  nations. 

2.  Of  or  concerning  the  association  called  the  Inter- 
national. 

International  code  {Natt!.),  a  common  system  of  signal- 
ing adopted  by  nearly  all  maritime  nations,  whereljy 
coinniiniication  may  l)e  had  between  vessels  at  sea.  —  In- 
ternational copyright.  Si-(i  under  Copyright.  —  Interna- 
tional law,  tlie  rules  nvrulating  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
nations.  Inteniatioiml  l.iw  is  mainly  the  product  of  the 
conditions  Irom  tiiiir  to  tiitu-  of  int.Tn:itional  inter- 
-course,  l)t-ing  drawn  trom  diplomatir  <li^russion,  text- 
books, proof  of  usage,  and  trom  nTit:ils  in  treaties.  It  is 
■called  jjf//*/(c  when  treating  ot  tli.-  i-i-Uitions  of  sovf reign 
powers,  and  ;(>r(l'C(/c  wlien  of  the  I'-Iations  'if  jn-rsons  of 
aitt'ereivt  nationalities.  Int-'uiatiooal  law  is  now,  liy  tlie 
better  opinion,  part  of  tlie  eorinuon  law  of  tlie  land.  Cf. 
Conjiivt  of  laws^  under  Conflict.     Wharton. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  intcrnationale.']  1.  The 
International ;  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  title  of  tJie 
International  Workingmen's  Association,  the  name  of 
an  association,  formed  in  London  in  1SC4,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  the  iuterests  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  all  nations. 

2.  A  member  of  tlie  International  Association. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
prineiplt's  of  iutrrnational  interests  and  intercourse. 

2.  Till'  dncti  lues  or  organization  of  the  International. 

In'ter-na^tlon-al-isl,  n.  1.  Oue  who  is  versed  in  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

2.  A  member  of  tlie  International;  one  who  believes 
in,  or  advocates  the  doctrines  of,  the  International. 

In  ter-na'tion-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  interna- 
tional ;  to  cause  to  alfect  tlie  mutual  relations  of  two  or 
more  nations  ;  as,  to  internationalize  a  principle  of  law, 
or  a  philanthropic  entevi)rise. 

In''ter-lia'tlon-al-ly,  aih\  In  an  international  man- 
ner ;  from  an  iutematioual  point  of  view. 

In-terne''  (Tn-tem'),  n.  [See  Intern,  «.]  That  which 
as  witliin  ;  the  interior.      \^Poetic]  Mrs.  Bronning. 

In'ter-ne'cia-ry  (iiVter-ue'shA-ry), )  a.      Internecine. 

In  ter-nec'i-nal  (-n6s'i-nal),  J     [7?.] 

In' ter-ne'cine  (-ue'sTn  or  -slu),  n.  [L.  iniernecinics 
deadly,  murderous,  fr,  intemecare  to  kill,  to  slaughter; 
inter  between  -j-  necare  to  kill ;  akin  to  Gr.  viKpoz  dead. 
See  Necromancy.]  Involving,  or  accompanied  by,  mu- 
tual slaughter ;  mutually  destructive. 

Internecine  quarrels,  horrible  tumults,  stain  the  streets  with 
blood.  Motlijy. 

In'ter-ne'clon  (-shiSn),  n.  [L.  mternecio.l  Mutual 
ffllaughter  or  destruction;  massacre.  lO/js.]  ,Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'ter-ne'clve  (-siv),  u.  [L.  inieniecirns.']  Interne- 
cine.    [7i.]  Si/dnci/  Sni ith. 

In'ter-nec''tlon  (-n&k'shun),  n.  [L.  interncctere  to 
bind  together  ;  inter  between  -f-  nectere  to  fasten.]  In- 
timate connection.     [Obs.']  IF.  Montagu. 

In'ter-neu'ral  (-nu'rr/l),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 
neural  arches  or  neural  spines.  ^  n.  An  interueural 
spine  or  cartilage. 

In-ter'nl-ty  (Tn-ter'nT-tj?),  n.  State  of  being  within  ; 
interiority.     [li.]         ^  //.  Brooke. 

In-torn'ment  (Tn-tern'mrnt),  n.  [F.  internement. 
See  Intern.]  Continement  within  narrow  limits,  —  as  of 
ioreign  troops,  to  the  interior  of  a  country. 

In'ter-no^dal  (Tn'ter-no'd(/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
interiiodes  ;  intervening  between  nodes  or  joints. 

In'ter-node'  dn'ter-nod'),  n.  [L.  iritemodium;  in- 
ter between  +  7iorf«5  knot.]  1.  {Bot.)  The  space  be- 
tween two  nodes  or  points  of  the  stem  from  which  the 
leaves  properly  arise.  //.  Sp^-ncer. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  part  between  two  joints;  a  segment; 
apecifically,  one  of  the  phalanges. 

In'ter-no'dl-al  (-noMT-al),  a.     Internodal.     [i?.] 

In^ter-nun'clal  (-nun'shal),  a.    [See  Internuncio.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  internuncio- 

2.  {Physiol.)  Communicating  or  transmitting  im- 
pressions between  different  parts  of  the  body; — said  of 
the  nervous  system.  Carpcntrr. 

In^ter-nun'cless  (-shEs),  n.  A  female  messenger.  [7^.] 
In'ter-nun''cl-0  (-slu-S  or-shS),  n.;  pi.  Internuncios 
iroz).     [L.  internuntius ;  inter  between  -f  vuntins,  viin- 
<;j»5,  messenger  :  d.  It.  intemunzio.   See  Nuncio.]   1.  A 
messenger  between  two  parties.  Johnson. 

2-  A  representative,  or  charge  d'affaires,  of  the  pope 
at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of  government,  ranking  next 
below  a  nimcio. 

(J:^#^  This  title  was  formerly  given  also  to  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  at  Constantinople. 

In'ter-nun'cl-o-shlp,  n.  The  office  or  funrtion  of  an 
internuncio.  Eirhardson. 

li  In'ter-nun'cl-US  (-shT-ua),  n.     [L.]     Internuncio. 

In'ter-0'ce-an'lc  (-o'she-Snlk).  a.  Between  oceans ; 
connecting  oceans;  as,  i«^e'"06ra/NV  communication  ;  an 
interocecnic  canal. 

In'ter-OC'U-lar  (-5k'u-ler),  a.  Between,  or  within, 
the  eyes;  as,  the  interoculnr  distance;  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  as  the  antennip  of  some  insects. 


In'ter-0-per'cU-Iar  (In/tor-ft-per'kii.ler),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  interoperculuni.^«.  The  interopercu- 
lar  bone. 

II  In'ter-o-per'cu-Ium  (dum),  n. ;  pi.  -la  (-1A).  (Anat.) 

The  poHlero-inlerior  it]j<-n-ular  bone,  in  tiHhow. 

In'ter-or'blt-al  (-or'blt-al),  a.    {Anat.)  Between  the 

orbits;  as,  (he  inlerorbitiil  septum. 

In'ter-os'cu-lant  (-5a'kii-hnit),  a.  1.  Mutually 
touching  or  intersecting ;  as,  interosculant  circles. 

2.  {Biol.)  Uniting  two  groups;  — said  of  certain  gen- 
era wliich  comiect  family  groups,  or  of  Hpcciea  that  con- 
nect genera.     See  Osculant. 

In'ter-os'cu-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  &  t.   1.  To  kiss  together ; 

to  touch.     See  OscULATE. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  have  the  character  of,  or  to  Ho  between, 
two  distincli  groups. 

In'ter-os'se-al  (-Qs'se-wl), )  a.    [Pref.  inter-  +  0.55^- 

In'ter-os'se-ous  (-Ds),  |  ous:  cf.  F.  intcrosseux.'] 
(Ann/.)  iJituatcd  between  bones  ;  as,  an  interosseous  lig- 
ament. 

In'^ter-pale'  (-pal'),  v.  t.  1.  To  place  pales  between 
or  among;  to  separate  by  pales. 

2.  To  interweave  or  interlace,     [i?.]  Brmde. 

In'ter-pa-ri'e-tal  (-pa-ri't-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
tho  parietal  bunes  or  cartilages;  as,  tho  interparietal 
suture.  —7/.  The  interparietal  bone  or  cartilage. 

In'ter-pause^  (tn'ter-pjvi!'')."-    An  intermission.    [iJ.] 

In'ter-peal'  (-pel'),  v.  i.     To  interpel.     \_Obs.'\ 

In'ter-pe-dun'cu-lar  (-pJ-dun'ku-ler),  a.  (Anat.) 
Between  peduncles;  esp.,  bet\veen  the  peduncles,  or 
crura,  of  the  cerebrum. 

In'ter-per  C-pSl'),  v.  t.     [L.  interpellare^  interpella- 

tum;  inter  between  -\-  pellare  (in  comp.),  akin  to  ^e^ 

lerc  to  drive  :    cf.  F.   intcrpeller.     Cf.  Interpellate.] 

To  interrupt,  break  in  upon,  or  intercede  with.     lOhs.] 

I  am  inler/'tUc'l  hy  many  businesses.  Ilou-ell. 

In''ter-peI1ant  (-pel'hnit),  a.  [L.  interpcUans,  p.  pr. 
See  Interpel.]  Interpelling;  interrupting. —7i.  One 
who,  or  th.it  whicli,  intcrpels. 

In'ter-pellate  (-lat),  v.  t.  [See  Interpel.]  To  ques- 
tion imperatively,  as  a  niiuister,  or  other  executive  offi- 
cer, in  explanation  of  his  conduct;  —  generally  on  the 
part  of  a  liT'i^iativc  body. 

In'ter-pel-la'tion  (-pCMa'shun),  n.  [L.  interpelia- 
tio:  cf.  F.  interpellation.]  1.  The  act  of  interpelling 
or  interrupting  ;  interruption.  *'  Continual  interpella- 
tions.'-' Jip,  J  lull. 

2.  The  act  of  interposing  or  interceding  ;  intercession. 
Accepted  by  his  interpcUaiioii  and  intercession.     Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  An  act  of  interpellating,  or  of  demanding  of  an  offi- 
cer an  explanation  of  his  action  ;  imperative  or  per- 
emptory questioning  ;  a  point  raised  in  a  debate. 

4.  An  official  summons  or  citation.  Ayliffe. 
In  ter-pen'e-trate   (-pen't-trat),   v.  t.     To   penetrate 

betweeu  or  within ;  to  penetrate  mutually. 

It  i/iterj>c>tetrati's  my  grunite  mass.  Shelley. 

In'ter-pen'e-trate,  v.  i.  To  penetrate  each  the  other ; 
to  penetrate  between  bodies  or  tlieir  parts. 

Interpenetrating  molding  (.!/v//.1,  in  late  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, a  decoration  by  nii'Luis  oJ  moldings  which  seem 
to  pass  tlirougli  S'tlid  upri^'hts.  transoms,  or  other  mem- 
bers; olteit,  two  sets  of  arcliitectural  members  penetra- 
ting one  another,  in  appearance,  as  if  botli  had  been 
plastic  when  they  were  put  together. 

In^ter-pen^e-tra'tlon  {-tra'shun),  n.  The  act  of  pen- 
etrating between  or  within  other  substances;  mutual 
penetration.  3Iilman. 

In'ter-pen'e-tra-tive  (-p5n'e-tra-tTv),  a.  Penetrating 
among  or  between  other  substances;  penetrating  each 
the  otJier;  mutually  penetrative. 

In'ter-pet'al-a-ry  {-pet'«l-a-ry),  a.  [Pref.  inter- -{- 
petal.']     (Bot.)  Between  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

In'ter-pet'l-O-lar  (-pet'T-6-ler),  «.  (Bot.)  Being  be- 
tween petioles.    Cf.  Intrapetiolar. 

In'ter-pha-Ian'ge-al  (-fa-lSn'je-^l),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween phalanges  ;  as,  interphalangcal  articulations. 

In'ter-pl-las'ter  (-pi-15s'ter),  n.  (Arch.)  The  inter- 
val or  space  between  two  pilasters.  Elmes. 

In'ter-place'  (-plas'),  v.  t.  To  place  between  or 
among  ;    as,  to  inferplace  a  name.     \_R.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-plan'et-a-ry  (-pian'5t-£-ry),  a.  Between  plan- 
ets; as,  interplanetary  spaces.  Bonle. 

In'ter-play'  (Tn'ter-pla),  n.  Mutual  action  or  influ- 
ence ;  interaction;  as,  the  ?H/erp/ffy  of  affection. 

In'ter-plead'  (tn'ter-pled'),  v.  i.  (Late)  To  plead 
against  each  other,  or  go  to  trial  between  themselves,  as 
the  claiiiiaiit.s  in  an  interpleader.  See  Interpleader. 
[Written  also  rnterplead.] 

In'ter-plead'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2-  (Law)  A  proceeding  devised  to  enable  a  person,  of 
whom  the  same  debt,  duty,  or  thing  is  claimed  adversely 
by  two  or  more  parties,  to  compel  them  to  litigate  the 
right  or  title  between  themselves,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  suits  which  they  might  otherwise  bring 
against  him. 

In'ter-pledge'  (-plSj'),  v.  t.   To  pledge  mutually.  [B.] 

In'ter-point'  (-point'),  v.  t.  To  point ;  to  mark  with 
stops  or  pauses  ;  to  punctuate.     \_R.] 

HcT  sighs  should  interpoinl  her  words.  Daniel. 

In-ter'pO-la-ble  (Tn-ter'po-la-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  in- 
terpolated ;  suitable  to  be  interpolated. 

A  most  iiiterpolable  clause  of  one  sentence.     Ih-  Morgan. 

In-ter'po-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Interpolated 
(-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Interpolating.]  [L.  interpo- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  inferpolare  to  form  anew,  to  interpolate, 
fr.  intcrpolns.,  interpolis,  falsified,  vamped  up,  polished 
up  ;  inter  hatw e^n  ~{-  polire  to  polish.     See  Polish,  r.  t.] 

1.  To  renew ;  to  carry  on  witli  intermission.     \_Obs.] 
Motion  .  .  .  partly  continued  and  uniatermitted.  .  .  .  pnrtiv 

inttrjtolatc'l  and  interrupted.  Sir  M.  Hnl'e. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion  of  new  or  for- 
eign matter ;  especially,  to  change,  aa  a  book  or  text,  by 
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the  insertion  of  matter  tliat  is  new,  or  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author. 

Ibiw  j«triint;ely  It>i)Htiiiii  i«  muiiKled  and  intf^riiol'tlcl, ynii  uiny 
BCc  by  the  vast  dilft-runcc;  of  all  cupiea  and  cdiiiomi.  /ij>.  JSarlow. 

'Ihi-  AlllelliaIl^  wltc  jiut  in  poM>c8nion  of  Saluniiit  by  nnotber 
Iftw.  wliicli  wnx  cut-d  hy  bolou,  or,  u&  bonic  think,  intcrpulated 
by  him  fur  tliiit  purpose.  I'upc. 

3.  (Math.)  To  fill  up  intermediate  terms  of,  as  of  a 
series,  according  to  tho  law  of  the  Beries ;  to  introduce, 
as  a  number  or  quantity,  in  a  partial  Bcries,  according  to 
the  law  of  tliat  ])art  of  the  series. 

In  ter'po-la'ted(Tn-ter'pM-lii  t5d),a.  1.  Inserted  in, 
or  added  to,  the  original ;  introduced ;  foisted  iu ; 
changed  by  tho  insertion  of  new  or  Bpurions  matter. 

2.  (Math.)  (a)  Provided  with  the  riecesBary  interpo- 
lations ;  as,  an  interpolated  table,  (b)  Introduced  or 
detcrnijned  by  interpolation  ;  as,  interpolated  quantities 
or  numbers. 

In-ter'pO-la'tion  (Tn-ter'pM-la'shtin),  n.  [L.  infrrpn- 
latio  an  alteration  madi-  here  and  there  :  cf.  F.  iutrrj,nla- 
tion.]  X.  The  act  of  introducing  or  ini^ertiiig  anything, 
especially  that  which  i»  spurious  or  foreign. 

2.  That  which  is  introduced  or  inserted,  especially 
something  foreign  or  spurious. 

Bciitley  wrote  a  letter . .  .  upon  the  scriptural  eloMes  in  our 
pre&eiit  C'lpies  of  Ileeychiua,  which  he  conbidcred  inl'-rjiaUitiont 
from  u  later  hand.  I)c  Quincey. 

3.  (Math.)  The  method  or  operation  of  finding  from  a 
few  given  terms  of  a  series,  as  of  numberK  or  observa- 
tions, other  intermediate  terms  iu  conformity  with  tho 
law  of  the  wries. 

In-ter'po-Ia'tor  (Tn-ter'p6-]a'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  corrupter  : 
of.  ¥.infer]jalnte.ur,]  One  who  interpolates;  esp., one  who 
inserts  foreign  or  spurious  matter  in  genuine  writings. 

In'ter-pone' (-pon'),  v.t.  [L.  interponere ;  inter 'be- 
tween -f  ■  ponerc  to  place.  See  Position.]  To  interpose  ; 
to  in.'iert  or  place  between.     [7^.]  Cuduorth. 

In^'ter-po'nent  (-po'iu'nt),  ;i.  One  who.  or  that  wliich, 
interposes;  an  interloper  ;  an  opponent.    [7.'.]  Jleyicood. 

In'ter-pos'al  (-poz'^I),  n.  [From  Interpose."]  The 
act  of  iiitii  posing;  interposition;  intervention. 

In'ter-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interposed 

(-pozd') ;  2^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interposing.]     [F.  interposer. 

See  Inter-,  and  Pose,  v.  t."]    1.  To  place  between ;  as,  to 

intcrjjose  a  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

Mountains  mterposed 

Make  enemies  ot  nations.  Coirper. 

2.  To  thrust  in;  to  intrude;  to  put  between,  either 
for  aid  or  for  troubling. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  thcmselvea 
Betwixt  j'our  eyes  and  ni^-lit  ?  Shak. 

The  common  Father  of  niunkind  seasonably  ind'rpoM-d  his 
hand,  and  rescued  miserable  man.  Jl  oodward. 

3.  To  introduce  or  inject  between  the  parts  of  a  con- 
versation or  argument.  Milton. 

In'ter-pose',  v.  i.     1.  To  be  or  come  between. 

Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood.  Cou-per. 

2.  To  step  in  between  parties  at  variance  ;  to  mediate  ; 
as,  the  prince  interposed  and  made  peace.  Pope. 

3.  To  utter  a  sentiment  by  way  of  interruption.   Boyle. 
Syn.  ~  To  intervene  ;  intercede  ;  mediate  ;  interfere  ; 

intermeddle.  —  To  Interpose,  Intermeddle,  Interfere. 
A  man  may  often  interpose  with  propriety  in  the  con- 
cerns of  others  ;  he  can  never  intermeddle  without  being 
impertinent  or  officious ;  nor  can  he  interfere  without 
being  liable  to  the  same  charge,  unless  he  has  rights 
wliich  are  interfered  with.  "In  our  practical  use,  inter- 
ference is  something  oftensive.  It  is  the  pushing  in  of 
himself  between  two  parties  on  the  part  of  a  tliird  who 
was  not  asked,  and  is  not  thanked  for  his  pains,  and  who, 
as  the  fet-Iing  of  the  wor<l  implies,  had  no  business  there ; 
whilr  n<frrjiii.\iiin»  i,s  eiuployed  to  express  the  friendly, 
pearrniakiiiv;  mediation  ui  oue  whom  the  act  well  became, 
and  wlio,  evtu  if  he  was  not  specially  invited  thereimto, 
is  still  tiiauked  for  what  he  has  done."     Trench. 

In'ter-pose  (Tn'ter-poz),  n.     Interposition.     [Obs.] 

In'ter-pOS'er  (-pGz'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
interposes  or  intervenes  ;  an  obstacle  or  interruption  ;  a 
mediator  or  agent  between  parties.  Shak. 

In'ter-pos'U  (-poz'Tt),  n.  [From  L.  interpositus,  p.  p. 
of  interponcre.  See  Interposition.]  An  intermediate 
depot  or  station  between  one  commercial  city  or  country 
and  another.  Mitford. 

In'ter-pO-si'tion  (-po-zTsh'un  ;  277),  w.  [L.  inierpo- 
sitio  a  putting  between,  insertion,  fr.  interponere,  inter- 
posilum:  cf.  F.  interposition.   SeelNTERroNE,PosmoN.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing,  or  the  state  of  being  inter- 
posed ;  a  being,  placing,  or  coming  between  ;  mediation. 

2.  The  thing  interposed. 

In'ter-po'sure  (-po'zhiir),  71.     Interposition.     [06^.] 

In-ter'pret  (lu-ter'prSt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
terpreted; p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Interpreting.]  [F.  inter- 
preter^ L.  interpretari,  ji.  p.  interpretatus,  fr.  interpres 
interpreter,  agent,  negotiator  ;  inter  between  -f-  (prob.) 
the  root  of  pretiujn  price.  See  Price.]  1.  To  explain 
or  tell  the  meaning  of;  to  expound;  to  translate  orally 
into  intelligible  or  familiar  language  or  terms ;  to  de- 
cipher ;  to  define  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  language,  but  also  to 
dreams,  signs,  conduct,  mysteries,  etc.  ;  as,  to  interpret 
the  Hebrew  language  to  an  Englishman  ;  to  interpret  an 
Indian  speech. 
Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us.  Jfatt.  i.  23. 

And  Pharaoh  told  them  his  dreams  ;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Gen.  xU.  8. 

2.  To  apprehend  and  represent  by  means  of  art ;  to 
show  by  illustrative  representation ;  as,  an  actor  inter- 
prets the  character  of  Hamlet;  a  musician  iH/erpre/i  a 
sonata ;  an  artist  interprets  a  landscape. 

Sj^n,  — To  tr.anslate  : explain  :  solve  :  render;  expound; 
elucidate  ;  decipher ;  unfold  ;  unravel. 

In-ter'pret,  r.  i.    To  act  aa  an  interpreter.  Shak. 

In-ter'pret-a-ble  (-^b'l),  a.  [L.  interpretabiUs :  cf. 
F.  intrrprctable.]  Admitting  of  interpretation ;  capable 
of  beinc  interpreted  or  explained. 

In-ter'pre-ta-ment  (-pre-ta-m^t),  n.  [L.  interpre- 
tamentian.]     Interpretation.     [06s.]  Milton. 


fise,    unite,    njde,    full,    fip,    Orn ;    pity;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sing,    ink;    then,    thin;    bON  ;    xh  ^  z  in  azure. 
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In-tcr'pre-ta'tlon  (In-ter'pre-ta'shun),  7i.  [L.  itUer- 
preiatio:  cf.  F.  i7i(eiprtlalio?i.'\  1.  The  act  of  iiiter- 
pretiug ;  explauatiou  of  what  is  obscure ;  translation ; 
version  ;  construction  ;  as,  the  mterpretation  of  a  foreign 
language,  of  a  dream,  or  of  an  enigma. 

Look  how  we  cun.  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Inlerpretatiun  will  misquote  our  looks,  Shak. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter  ;  exposition  or 
explanation  given  ;  meaning  ;  as,  commentators  give  va- 
rious interprelations  of  the  same  passage  of  Scripture. 

3.  The  power  of  explaining,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  An  artist's  way  of  expressing  his 
thought  or  embodying  his  conception  of  nature. 

6.  (Math.)  Theactor  process  of  applying  general  prin- 
ciples or  formulae  to  the  explanation  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  special  cases. 

Syn.  —  Explanation ;  solution  ;  translation  ;  version ; 
construction ;  sense  ;  exposition ;  rendering  ;  definition- 

In-ter'pre-ta-Uve  (-ti-tlv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  i7iterpreta(i/.] 

1.  Designed  or  fitted  to  interpret ;  explanatory,  "//i- 
Urpretatiie  lexicography."  Johnson. 

2.  According  to  interpretation ;  constructive. 

An  inlcrpreiative  siding  with  heresies.      JIammoncl. 

In-ter'pre-ta-tive-ly,  <j>Iv.     By  interpretation.     Ii(J7/. 

In-ter'pret-er  (-pr6t-er),  7i.  [Cf.  OF,  entreprettur, 
L.  ui(erj)ri tutor.'}  One  who  or  that  which  interprets, 
explains,  or  expounds ;  a  translator ;  especially,  a  per- 
son who  translates  orally  between  two  parties. 

"We  think  most  men's  actions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts.  Locke. 

In-ter'pre-tive  (-pre-tTv),  a.     Interpretative,     [i?,] 

In'ter-puHjlc  (Tn''ter-pu'bik),  a.  {Anat.)  Between  the 
pubic  bones  or  cartilages ;  as,  the  interpubic  disk. 

In'ter-punc'tion  (-luink'shun),  n.  [L,  mterpunctio^ 
fr.  mlerpinifjere,  interjninciian,  to  interpoint.  See  In- 
ter-, and  PoI^■T.]  The  insertion  of  points  between  words 
or  sentences ;  punctuation. 

In'ter-ra'di-al  (-ra'dT-al),  a.  Between  the  radii,  or 
rays ;  —  in  zoulogy,  said  of  certain  parts  of  radiate  aui- 
jnala  ;  as,  the  intrrraiiial  plates  of  a  starfish. 

In'ter-ra'mal  (.-ra'mal),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -J-  L-  ramus 
a  branch,]  {Annt.)  Between  rami  or  branches;  esp., 
between  the  mandibles,  or  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  inter- 
mandibular, 

In'ter-re-ceive'  (-re-sev'),  v.  t.  To  receive  between 
or  within, 

In'ter-re'gen-cy  (-re'jen-sj),  n.  An  interregnum. 
iObs.^  Blount. 

In'ter-re'gent  (-re'jent),  n.  A  person  who  discharges 
the  royal  functions  during  an  interregnum.         Holland. 

Ill''ter-reg'nuin  (-reg'nSm),  n. ,-  pi.  Ikterreonums 
(-niimz).  [L,,  fr.  inter  between  +  regnum  dominion, 
reign.  See  Reign,  and  cf.  Interreign.]  1.  The  time  dur- 
ing which  a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  or  abdi- 
cation of  a  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 

2.  Any  period  during  which,  for  any  cause,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  a  government  is  suspended  or  interrupted. 

In'ter-reign'  (Tn'ter-ran'),  n,  [Cf.  F.  inlerregne.'\  An 
interregnum,     [/>i*-.]  Bacon. 

In'ter-re-lat'ed  {-re-Iat'gd),  a.  Having  a  mutual  or 
reciprocal  r<-t;ttii>u  or  parallelism  ;  correlative. 

In'ter-re-la'tlon  (-re-la'shuu),  n.  JIutual  or  recipro- 
cal relation  ;  correlation. 

In'ter-re'lial  (-re'nol),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 'kid- 
neys ;  as,  the  interrenal  body,  an  organ  found  in  many 
fishes.  —  n.     The  interrenal  body. 

In'ter-re-pel'lent  (-re-p51'lcnt),  a.  Mutually  repel- 
lent. Be  Quincey. 

In-ter'rer  (Tn-ter'rer),  n.     One  who  inters. 
^In'ter-res'  (Tn'ter-r^ks'),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Intereexes  (Tn'- 
ter-rebh'ez ),  L.   Interreoes  (-re'jez).     [L.,  fr.   (H(e;- be- 
tween -f  rex  kill),'.]     An  interregent,  or  a  regent. 

In-ter'ro-gate  (Tn-t6r'ro-gat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
terrogated {-ga'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Interrogating 
(-ga'tlng).]  [L.  interrogatus,  p,  p.  of  inlerrorjare  to 
aek ;  inter  between  +  7Y>/;arfi  to  ask.  See  Rogation.] 
To  question  formally  ;  to  question ;  to  examine  by  asking 
questions  ;  as,  to  interrogate  a  witness. 

Wilt  thou,  uncalled,  inferrof/aff, 

Talker  1  the  uiireplying  Fate  ?  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  To  question;  ask.    See Qijestion. 

In-ter'ro-gate,  v.  ;,    To  a.sk  questions.  Bacon, 

In-ter'ro-gate  (-gat),  n.  An  interrogation ;  a  ques- 
tion,    {Ohs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

In-ter'ro-ga-tee''  (-gS-te'),  n.  One  wlio  is  interrogated. 

In-ter'ro-ga'Uon  (rn-tSr/rfi-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  interro. 
gatio:  cf.  F,  interrogatio7i.'\  X.  The  act  of  interroga- 
ting or  (juestioniug ;  examination  by  questions;  inquiry. 

2.  A  question  put ;  an  inquiry. 

3.  A  point,  mark,  or  sign,  thus  [?],  indicating  that 
the  sentence  with  which  it  is  connected  is  a  question. 
It  is  used  to  express  doubt,  or  to  mark  a  query.  Called 
also  interrogation  point. 

C:^'  In  works  printed  in  the  Spanish  language  this 
mark  m  not  only  ]»Iared  at  tlie  end  of  an  interrog.ttive 
s^nteme,  but  is  also  placed,  inverted  [as  thus  (i)],  at  the 
beguinnig. 

In'ter-rog'a-tive  {Tnaer-rGg'a^ttv),  a.  [L.  intcrrnqn- 
tivus:  cf.  >.  intrrrogati/.'\  Denoting  a  question;  \-\- 
prenaed  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  as,  an  intcrrogatite 
sentence  ;  an  infrrrogatirr  pronoun. 

In'ter  rog'a-tive.  'u.    (fimm.)  A  word  used  in  asking 

qufntions;  ;»».  vho  f  what?  uhirhf  why? 

In'ter  rog'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  in  the  form  of,  or  by 
means  nf,  a  qm^'tioTi ;  in  an  intcrrngativo  manner. 

In-ter'ro-ga'tor  (Tn-tJ-r'rS-ga'tSr),  n.  [L. :  rf,  F.  in- 
Urrng.it'ur.]     One  who  asks  questions  ;  a  questioner, 

In'ter-rog'a-to-ry  (Tn'ter-r6g'4-tft-rj?),  n. ;  pi.  Inter- 
aoGATORiEs  (-tXz).  [Cf.  F.  intcrrogatoirc.']  A  formal 
quention  or  inquiry  ;  esp.  (iau),  a  question  asked  in 
writing,  Macanlay. 

In'tor-rog'a-tO-ry  (-to-rj?),  a,     [L.  intcrrogatorius.] 


Containing,  expressing,  or  implying  a  question ;  as,  an 
iriterrorjatory  seutence. 

In'ter-rupt'  (iu'ter-rupf),  ''■  '■  {imp.  &  v.  p.  In- 
terrupted; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interrupi  ^'G.]  [L.  inter- 
ruptus,  p.  p.  of  intt'rrumpere  to  interrupt;  inter  be- 
tween -j-  rnmpere  to  break.  See  Rupture.]  1.  To 
break  into,  or  between  ;  to  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in 
upon  the  course  or  progress  of  ;  to  interfere  with  the 
current  or  motion  of  ;  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  of  ; 
as,  to  interrupt  the  remarks  of  anyone  speaking. 

Do  not  inturrupt  me  in  my  course.  Shak. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  separate  ;  to  break  the  monotony  of  ; 
as,  the  evemiesa  of  the  road  was  not  interrupted  by  a 
single  hill. 

Ul'ter-rupt'.  p-  a.  [L.  interruptus,  p.  p.]  Broken; 
interrupted.     [Obs.']  JMilton. 

In'ter-rupVed,  a.  1.  Broken  ;  intermitted  ;  suddenly 
stopped, 

2.  {Bat.)  Irregular  ;  —  said  of  any  arrangement  whose 
symmetry  is  destroyed  by  local  causes,  as  when  leaflets 
are  interposed  among  the  leaves  in  a  pimiate  leaf. 

In' ter-rupt'ed-ly,  adv.  With  breaks  or  interrup- 
tions; dibcoutinuously. 

Interruptedly  pinnate  (Bot.),  pinnate  with  small  leaflets 
intermixed  with  large  ones.  O'ruij. 

In  ter-rupl'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
interrupts. 

2.  {Elec.)  A  device  for  opening  and  closing  an  elec- 
trical circuit ;  a  vibrating  spring  or  tuning  fork,  arranged 
to  make  and  break  a  circuit  at  rapidly  recurring  inter- 
vals, by  the  action  of  the  current  itsell. 

In'ter-rup'tion  (Tn'ter-rup'shiin),  n.  [L.  interniplio  : 
cf,  F.  interruption.'}  1.  The  act  of  interrupting,  or 
breaking  in  upon, 

2.  The  state  of  being  interrupted  ;  a  breach  or  break, 
caused  by  the  abrupt  intervention  of  something  foreign  ; 
intervention  ;  interposition.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Lest  the  interruption  of  time  cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one 
part.  Drijilui. 

3.  Obstruction  caused  by  breaking  in  upon  any  course, 
current,  progress,  or  motion;  stop;  hindrance;  as,  the 
author  has  met  with  many  inter r^itpt ions  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  work ;  the  speaker  or  the  argument  proceeds 
without  interruption. 

4.  Temporary  cessation  ;  intermission  ;  suspension. 
In'ter-rupt'lve  (-rup'tlv),  a.     Tending  to  interrupt ; 

interrupting.     *'  Jnicrruptive  forces."     H.  Bushnell.  — 
la  ter-mpt'lve-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-scap^U-Iar  (-skSp'fi-ler),  a.  1.  {Anai.)  Between 
the  scapuhe  or  shoulder  blades. 

2.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  upper  back,  or  tlie  part 
between  the  shoulders;  as,  t\\Q  iiiterscapnlar  K'^Wiexs. 

In''ter-SCap'U-lars  (-lerz),  n.  pi.  (Zo6l.)  The  inter- 
scapidar  feathers  of  a  bird, 

In'ter-scend'ent  (-sSnd'ent),  a.  [See  Inter-,  and 
Ascend.]  {Math.)  Haviug  exponents  whicli  are  radical 
quantities ;  —  said  of  certain  powers  ;  as,  xV"»  or  x  V"* 

InterBcendent  series,  a  series  whose  terms  are  inter- 
scendent  quantities.  Button. 

In'ter-sclnd'  (-sTnd'),  r.  f.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Interscind- 
ED  ;  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  7i.  Interscindino.]  [L,  intersrindcrc; 
inter  between  +  scindere  to  cut.]     To  cut  off.     \,B.} 

In'ter-scribe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.  {_imp.  S:  ;>,  p.  Inter- 
scRiBED  (-skrihd') ;  p.pr.&rb.n.  Interscribing.]  [L. 
interscribere  ;  intrr  between  +  scribere  to  write.]  To 
write  between,     [ii-] 

In''ter-se'cant  (-f^e'kSnt),  a.  [L.  iniersecans,  p.  pr, 
of  intersecare.  See  Intersect.]  Dividing  into  parts; 
crossing ;  intersecting. 

Zn'ter-secf  (-sgkf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Intersected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Intersecting.]  [L.  intersectuSy  p,  p.  of 
intersecare  to  intersect;  inter  +  secare  to  cut.  See 
Section,]  To  cut  into  or  between  ;  to  cut  or  cross 
mutually ;  to  divide  into  parts ;  as,  any  two  diameters 
of  a  circle  intersect  each  other  at  the  center. 
I^ands  ijitersectfd  by  a  narrow  fnth 
Abhur  each  ulher,  Cowjier, 

In'ter-sect'  (-sekf),  v.  i.  To  cut  into  one  another; 
to  meet  and  cross  each  other ;  as,  the  pouit  where  two 
lines  inter.'!rct. 

In'ter-sec'tlon  (-sgk'shun),  n.  [L,  intersertio  :  cf.  F. 
intersection.'}     1,  The  act,  state,  or  place  of  intersecting. 

2.  {Georn?)  The  point  or  line  in  which  one  line  or  sur- 
face cuts  .im.itlier. 

In'ter-sec'tion-al  (-«1),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed 
by,  intersectiuiLS. 

In-'ter-sem'l-nate  (-s5m1-nat),  v.  t.  [L,  intrrsemi- 
naftis^  p.  p.  of  interseminarr.  See  Inter-,  and  Semi- 
natk.]     To  sow  between  or  among,     [B.\ 

In  ter-aep'tal  (-flSp'tal),  a.  (Biol.)  Between  septa, 
as,  the  iiiti  rseptal  spaces  or  zones,  between  the  transpar- 
ent, or  septal,  zones  in  striated  muscle;  the  interseptal 
cliumhers  of  a  slifH.  or  of  a  seed  vessel. 

In'ter-sort'  (-serf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Interserted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intkrserting.]  [L,  inter sert us,  p,  p.  of 
intrrscrere  to  intersert;  inter  between  -j  sercrc  to  join, 
weave.]  To  put  in  between  other  things ;  to  insert. 
lOhs."]  Brereuood. 

In'ter-sor'tlon  (-sor'shtin),  n.  Tlie  act  of  intersert- 
intr.  nr  tli;it  uiiit  h  is  interserted.     [Obs.']        Hammond. 

Inter-sOB'a-mold  (-sSs'i^moid),  a.  {Anat.)  Between 
seHaiiKiid  hitrii-H;  Tin,  intersrsamoid  W^oMw.nifi. 

In'ter-set'  (-sfif),  v.  t.  To  set  between  or  among.  [J?.] 

In'ter-Shock'  (-Hh5k').  r.  t.  To  shock  nuitually.     [B.] 

In  tcr-Bl-de're-al  (-8t-<le're-al),  «.  Between  or  among 
coiiHli'lIatiiiiiM  or  stars;  interstellar. 

In  tor-so'clal  (-Hi/shal),  n.  Pertaining  to  the  mutual 
iiitcreourMcr  or  ri-lations  of  persoiiH  in  society;  social. 

In'ter-aom'nl-OUS  (-snm'nT-uH),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -|- 
L,  soiiinus  sleep.]  Ik'tween  the  times  of  sleeping;  in  an 
intiTval  of  w  aki-^diiess,      [  A'.] 

In'ter-space'  (Tn'tPr-spas'),  n.  [L.  infcrspatium.  See 
Inter-,  and  Space.]     Intervening  space.         Bp.  Hacket. 


In'ter-speech'  (In'ter-spech- ),  7i.  A  speech  interposed 
between  others,      [A',]  Blount. 

In'ter-sperse'  (tn/ter-spers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Interspersed  (-spersf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  iNTEnsPEasiNo.] 
[L,  interspersus  interspersed  ;  inter  between,  among  -f- 
s/)ar3rre  to  scatter.  See  Spaese.]  1,  To  scatter  or  set 
here  and  there  among  other  tilings ;  to  insert  at  inter- 
vals ;  as,  to  intersperse  pictures  in  a  book. 

There,  inters/ if  rsi'd  in  lawns  and  op'nine  gladcs, 

Thin  trees  arise  that  ehun  each  other's  nhndeB.         Pope. 

2.  To  diversify  or  adorn  with  things  set  or  scattered 
at  intervals ;    to   place    something  at    intervals    in    or 
among  ;  as,  to  intersperse  a  book  with  pictures. 
Which  space  is  intcrsjiersed  with  small  islands  and  rocks.  Cook. 

In  ter-sp(?r'sion  (-sper'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
sperMii^',  .11  til.'  .state  of  being  interspersed. 

In  ter-spi'nal  {-spi'nal),  |  a.  {Anat.)  Between  spines; 

In  ter-spi'nous  (-niis),  i  esp.,  between  the  spinous 
procrs.ses  nl  the  vertebral  column. 

Inter  spi-ra'tion{-spT-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  interspiratia. 
See  Inter-,  and  Srii:iT,]  Spiritual  inspiration  at  sepa- 
rate times,  or  at  intervals,     [Obs.']  Bp.  Halt. 

In'ter-Sta-pe'di-al(-std-peMi-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Fexi&in- 
ing  to  a  part  of  the  columella  of  the  ear,  between  the 
stapes  and  the  mediostapedial.  •—  n.  The  iuterstapediaL 
part  of  the  columella. 

In'ter-State'  (tn'ter-statO,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  States;  existing  between,  or  including, 
different  States;  as,  interstate  commerce.  Story. 

Inler-Stellar  (-stel'ler),  a.  Between  or  among  the 
stars;  as,  intrrstrllar  space.  Bacon. 

In'ter-stel'la-ry  (-f?tel'la-ry),  a.    Interstellar. 

In'ter-Ster'nal  (-ster'nal),  a.  (Zoijl.)  Between  the 
sternal  plates;  —  said  of  certain  membranes  or  parts  of 
insects  and  crustaceans. 

In-ter'sllce  (Tn-ter'stTs ;  277),  n.;  pi.  Interstices 
(-stt-sSz).  [L.  intcrstitium  a  pause,  interval ;  inter  be- 
tween -4-  sistere  to  set,  fr,  stare  to  stand  :  cf,  F.  inter- 
slice.  See  Stand.]  1,  That  which  intervenes  between 
one  thing  and  another;  especially,  a  space  between 
things  closely  set,  or  between  the  parts  which  compose  a 
body  ;  a  narrow  chink ;  a  crack  ;  a  crevice  ;  a  hole  ;  aa 
interval ;  as,  the  i7iter.stices  of  a  wall. 

2.  An  interval  of  time  ;  specifically  (i?.    C.   Ch.),  m 
the  plural,  the  intervals  which  the  canon  law  requirda 
between  the  reception  of  the  various  degrees  of  orders. 
Nonobservance  of  the  interstices  ...  is  a  sin.    Addis  V  Arnold. 

In-ter'sticed  (-stTst),  a.  Provided  with  interstices  j 
having  interstices  between  ;  situated  at  intervals. 

In'ter-stinc'tive  (Tn'ter-stTnk'tTv),  a.  [L.  i7iter' 
stinctus,  p.  p.  of  interstingucre  to  separate;  inter  -f- 
stinguere  to  extinguish.]  Distinguishing,    [Obs.}    Walli^. 

£n''ter-Sti'tial  (-stTshV/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  iu- 
terstices;  mtermediate  ;  within  the  tissues  ;  as,  t»^f7-s/i- 
tial  cavities  or  spaces  in  the  tissues  of  animals  or  plants. 

In'ter-sti'tlon  (-stTsh'tiu),  n.  An  intervening  period 
of  time  ;  interval.     [Obs.}  Gower, 

In'ter-strat'l-fl-ca'tion  (Tn'ter-strStT-fT-ka'shiin),  n. 
{Gcol.)  Stratification  among  or  between  other  layers  or 
strata;  al?-o,  that  which  is  interstratified. 

In'ter-strat'i-fied  (-strSt'T-f id),  a.  {Geol.)  Stratified' 
among  or  lnt\v<rn  other  bodies;  as,  interstratijled  rocks. 

In  ler-strat'i-fy  (-strSt'T-fi),  r.  /.  {Geol.)  To  put  or 
in^.iTt  b.twr.'H  other  strata. 

In  ter-talk'  (-tak'),  v.  i.   To  converse.  [Oft.?.]    Carew, 

In'ter-tan'gle  (-tan'g'l),  r,  t.  To  entangle  ;  to  inter, 
twine.     "Moss  and  intcrtangled  vines."         Longfellow. 

In'ter-tar'sal  (-tar's^l),  a.  {A7iat.)  Between  the  tar- 
sal bones  ;  as,  the  iniertaisal  articulations. 

In'ter-teX'  (-tPks'),  v.  t.  [L.  infertexere ;  inter  be- 
tween -\-  fejrcre  to  weave,]  To  intertwine  ;  to  weave  or 
bind  together,     [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 

In'ter-tes'ture  (-teks'ttir ;  135),  n.  Tlie  act  of  inter- 
weaving, or  the  state  of  being  interwoven  ;  that  whiclt 
is  interwoven.    *'Knit  in  nice  inte7-textu7-e."    Coleridge^ 

Skirted  thick  with  mtertcxture  Attn 
Of  thorny  boughs.  Cowper^ 

In'ter-tho-rac'lc  (-thi-rSsTk),  a.    In  the  thorax. 

In'ter-tiO'  {tn'ter-ti'),  n.  (Arch.)  In  any  framed 
work,  a  horizontal  tie  other  than  the  sill  and  plate  or 
other  principal  ties,  securing  uprights  to  one  another. 

In'ter-ti3'aued(-tTsh'fiil),  rt.  interwoven.  [B.}  Shak.. 

In'ter-tral'lic  (-trXf'flk').  n.     Mutual  trade  or  traffic. 

In  ter-tran-splc'u-ous  (-tiJtu-sptk'Li-as),  a.  Transpie- 

UOU.S  within  ur  bctut'cn.      [7i'.]  Shelley. 

In'ter-trans-verse'  (-trSns-vers'),  a.  (A7iat.)  Be- 
tween the  trjuisviTse  processes  of  the  vertebrie. 

II  In'ter-trl'gO  (-tri'g*).  n.  [L.,  fr.  i»/cr  between  -f- 
teicrc,  /ritum,  to  rub,]  {Ned.)  A  rubbing  or  chafing 
of  the  skin  ;  especially,  an  abrasion  or  excoriation  of  the 
skin  between  folds,  as  in  fat  or  neglected  cliihlren. 

In'ter-tro'chan-ter'ic  (-tro'kSn-t^r'Ik),   a.    {AjuzC.) 

BctwiH'U  the  tr.H'lianters  of  the  fcnuir. 

In'ter-trop'lc-al  (-tropT-k(/l),  a.  Situated  between 
or  within  tlin  tropics.  J.  Morse. 

In'ter-tuT)U-lar  (-tii'bu-ler),  n.  Between  tubes  oir 
tubules;  nt^.  intrrtubular  cvUs;  j»/cr/wft»/«r  substance. 

In'tor-twlne'  (-twin'),  v.  t.  To  unite  by  twining  m\& 
witli  another  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  interlace.  Milton.. 

Intertwine',  v.  i.  To  he  twined  or  twisted  together; 

to  linnnii-  iiiiitiially  involvrd  or  enfolded. 

In'ter-twlne'  (Tn'trr-lwin').  n.  Tlie  act  of  intertwin- 
ing. .>r  tlir  siair  ot  being  intertwined.  Coleridge. 

In'ter-twln'lng-ly  (,-twin'-),  adv.  By  intertwining  or 
being  iiilorlwinnl. 

In'ter-twist'  (-twTst'),  v.  t.    To  twist  together  ono 

witli  another  .  to  inti-rtwine. 

In^ter-twlst'lng-ly,  adv.     By  intertwisting,  or  being 

intcrtwistcil. 
In  ter-un'gU-Iar  (-linVi^-ler),  (  a.     (Anat.)    Between 
In'ter-nn'gu-lato  (-gi^-lul),      )     unguliv;   as,  inter' 

ungnlar  glandn. 
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Intor-val  (Tn'ter-vil),  n.  [L.  intervnllnm  ;  inter  be- 
tviGGU  -\-  rutin ni  a  wall:  cf.  F.  i/ilrjviille.     See  Wall.] 

1.  A  wpatre  Ijetwoeii  tliingB;  a  void  Hpare  intervfimi^' 
■between  any  two  ubjectB ;  as,  an  interval  between  two 
Jiouaes  or  tiills. 

'Twixt  lioht  and  lumt  but  narrow  Npncc  was  left, 

A  ilroitdlul  intcrrat.  Milton. 

2.  Space  of  time  between  any  two  points  or  eventH ; 
as,  tlie  interval  between  tlie  deiitli  of  Charles  I.  of  liug- 
land,  and  the  accession  of  CtiarleB  II. 

3.  A  brief  apace  of  time  between  tlie  recurrence  of 
similar  conditions  or  utates  ;  as,  the  interval  between 
paroxysnia  of  pain  ;  intervals  of  sanity  or  delirimn. 

4.  {Mas.)  Dill'erence  in  pitch  between  any  two  tones. 

At  intervals,  coniinc  or  li:ipi>t'ninn  with  intervals  be- 
tween ;  now  and  thiin.  "  And  Miriuiri  watili'd  and  liozed 
at  ind-rrti/s.^^  Ti>i>i'/Sf>n.  Augmented  Interval  {Miis.)t 
an  interval  increased  l»y  half  a  step  nr  lialt  a  tone. 

In'ter-val  (-val),  )  /(.  A  tract  of  low  ground  between 
In'ter-vale  (-v«d),  j  iiills,  or  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  usually  alluvial  land,  enriclied  by  the  overHow- 
inga  of  the  river,  or  by  fertilizing  deposits  of  earth  from 
the  adjacent  hills.  Cf.  Bottom,  ti.,  7.  ILocal,  U.  6'.] 
The  woiidy  intervale  just  beyond  the  marshy  land.    The  Centuri/. 

II  In' ter- vallum  (-vSl'lum),  n.  ;  pi.  K.  Intervallums 
(-lOmz),  L.  Inter  VALLA  (-la).     [L.]    An  interval.    [A'.] 

And  a'  ahull  laugh  witliout  intervallums.  .ShaK. 

In  one  of  these  tntervulla.  Chillingtruith. 

In'ler-va'ry  (-va'rj),  v,  i.  To  alter  or  vary  between  ; 
to  change.     [Oh.s.l  litis/i. 

In'ter- veined'  (-vand'),  a.  Intersected,  as  with  veins. 
In'ter-vene'  (-ven'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Intervened 
(-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?u  Intervenino.]  [L.  interi'ejiirr, 
interrentum,  to  intervene,  to  hinder  ;  inter  between  -f- 
renire  to  come  ;  akin  to  E.  come:  cf.  F.  interrenir.  See 
Come.]  1.  To  come  between,  or  to  be  between,  person.s 
or  things;  —  followed  by  between;  as,  the  Mediterra- 
nean intervenes  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  between,  points  of  time  or 
events;  as,  an  instant  intervened  between  the  flash  and 
the  report;  nothing  intervened  (/.  ^.,  between  the  inten- 
tion and  the  execution)  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 
3*  To  interpose  ;  as,  to  intervene  to  settle  a  quarrel. 
4.  In  a  suit  to  which  one  has  not  been  made  a  party, 
to  put  forward  a  defense  of  one's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Abbott. 
In'ter-vene',  v.  t.    To  come  between.     [^.] 
Self-sown  woodlands  of  birch,  alder,  etc.,  intervcnina  the  dif- 
ferent estates.                                                                    De  (Juiwxy. 
In'ter-vene'  (tn'ter-venO,  n.    A  coming  between  ;  in- 
tervention; meeting.     L^^^''-]                      Sir  H.  Wotton. 
In'ter-ven'er  (-ven'er), /(.  One  who  intervenes;  espe- 
cially {Lnu')y  a  person  who  assumes  a  part  in  a  suit  be- 
tween other.'s. 
In''ter-ven'ience  (-yens),       \  n.    Intervention ;  inter- 
In' ter-ven'ien-cy  (-ycu-aj),  j     position,     [i?.] 
In  ter-ven'ient  (-yent),  a.     [L.  interi'eniens,  p.  pr.  of 
inicrvenire.^     Being  or  coming  between;    intercedent ; 
interposed.     [Obs.'\  Bacon. 
In'ter-vent'   (-vgntO,  v.  /.      [See  Intervene.]      To 
thwart ;  to  obstruct.     lObs.']                                  Chapman. 
In'ter-ven'tion  (Tn'ter-vSn'ahun),  n.     [L.  interrentio 
an  interposition  :  cf.  F.  intervention. '\     1.  The  act  of  in- 
tervening ;  interposition. 
Sound  13  shut  out  by  tlie  mlervention  of  that  lai  membrane. 

Jlohlcr. 

2.  Any  interference  that  may  affect  the  interests  of 
others  ;  especially,  of  one  or  more  states  with  the  afl'airs 
of  another ;  mediation. 

Let  us  decide  our  quarrels  at  home,  without  the  intervention 
Of  any  foreign  power.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  {Civil  Law)  The  act  by  which  a  third  person,  to 
protect  his  own  interest,  interposes  and  becomes  a  party 
to  a  suit  pending  between  other  parties. 

In'ter-ven'tor  (-v6n'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  interventenr.1 
One  who  intervenes;  a  mediator;  especially  (Eccles. 
Mist.),  a  person  designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, and  iMiite  them  in  tlie  choice  of  officers.      Coleman. 

In'ter-ven-tric'U-lar  (-vgn-trTk'Gder),  a.  {Anat.)  Be- 
tween the  ventricles;  as,  the  interrentricular  partition 
of  the  heart. 

In'ter-ven'ue  (-vgn'G),  n.  [See  Intervene,  Aventte.]  ! 
Interposition.     lObs.}  Sir  H.  Bloxmt. 

In'ter-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [L.  intervertere ;  inter  be- 
tween +  verfere  to  turn.]  To  turn  to  another  conr.se  or 
use.     lObs.]  SirH.  ]Vot/on. 

In'ter-ver'te-bral  (-ver'te-bral),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
-vertebra*.  —  In'ter-ver'4e-bral-Iy,  adr. 

In'ter-vlew  (Tn'ter-vul,  n.  [F.  entrente,  fr.  entrevoir 
to  see  imperfectly,  to  have  a  glimpse  of,  s'entrevoir  to 
visit  each  other.  See  Inter-,  and  View.]  1.  A  mutual 
eight  or  view  ;  a  meeting  face  to  face  ;  usually,  a  formal 
or  official  meeting  for  consultation ;  a  conference  ;  as, 
the  secretary  had  an  intervietv  with  the  President. 

2.  A  conversation,  or  questioning,  for  the  purpose  of 
■eliciting  information  for  publication ;  the  published  state- 
Kient  so  elicited. 

1!^^  A  recent  use,  originating  in  American  newspapers, 
but  apparently  becoming  general. 

In'ter-view,  v.  t.  To  liave  an  interview  with  ;  to 
•question  or  converse  with,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  for  publication.    [Becent'\ 

la'ter-view'er  (-vu''er),  n.  One  who  interviews  :  espe- 
cially, one  who  obtains  an  interview  with  another  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  liis  opinions  or  obtaining  information 
for  publication. 

It  would  have  made  liim  the  prince  of  intcrvicu-rr<i  in  ihv^c 
'diiys.  Le>li,>  Sfrp/ivn. 

In'ier-Vlew'lng.  n.  The  act  or  custom  of  holding  an 
interview  or  interviews. 

An  article  on  intenii  iring  in  the  "  Xntion  "  of  January  2.S, 
J8«t,  .  .  .  was  the  first  formal  notice  of  the  practice  under  that 
name.  TheAmerirnn. 


In'ter-vlfll-ble (Tn'ter-vTz'T-b'l),  a.  {Snrv.)  Mutually 
viisible,  ur  in  Ki^,'bt,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  stations. 

In'ter-Vls'lH-It).  v.  i.  To  exchange  visit.s.  [/;.]  JCvelyn. 

In-'ter-Vl'tal  (-vi'tal),  «.     Between  two  Uvea.     [ll.] 

Thmntili  all  its  [the  Hpirifn]  mtt^rvitul  Kloom.     Tvnnufon. 

In'ter-VO-lu'tlon  (-vft-lu'shun),  «.  Tlie  state  of  being 
intervolved  or  coiled  up;  a  convolution  ;  as,  the  iutrrvo- 
lution.t  of  a  snake,  Jliticthome. 

In'ter-VOlve' (-vSlv'),  r. /.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Intervolvkd 
(-vi51vd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intekvolvino.]  [I'ref.  inter-  -|- 
L.  volvere,  volutum,  to  roll.]  To  involve  one  within  an- 
other ;  to  twist  or  coil  together.  Milton. 

In'ter-weave'  (Tn'ter-wev'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  obit.  p.  p. 
Interwove  (-wov')  ;  p.  p.  Interwoven  (-wov''n) ,  /;.  pr. 
&  vb._  n.  Inteuweaving.]  1.  To  weave  together;  to  in- 
termix or  unite  in  texture  or  couBtrnction ;  to  inter- 
twine ;  as,  threads  of  silk  and  cotton  interwoven. 

I'nder  the  hnspitulilc  Covert  niyh 
Of  trees  thick  interwoven.  Milton. 

2.  To  intermingle ;  to  unite  intimately  ;  to  connect 
closely  ;  as,  to  interweave  truth  with  falsehood.  Dryden. 

\Vordh  u.lei-wovc  with  eiylis  found  out  their  way.     Milton. 
In'ter-wlsh'  (-wish'),  v.  t.     To  wish  mutually  in  re- 
gard to  eaeli  other.     [OA,v,]  Donne. 
In'ter-work'ing  (  wfnltTng),  n.    The  act  of  working 

in  together  ;    intciweuving.  Mdfon. 

In'ter-woria'    (Tn'ter-wQrld'),   n.     A   world  between 

other  world.s.  _  JloUand. 

In'ter-wove'  (-wov'),       )  imp.  &  p.  p.  of   Inter- 

In'ter-wov'en  (-wov'n), )     weave. 

In  ter- wreathe'  (-rSth'),  v.  L  To  weave  into  a 
wreath  ;  to  intertwine.     [A'.]  Lovelace. 

In-tes'ta-ble  (Tn-t6s'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  intcstabilis :  cf. 
F.  intestable.  See  In-  not,  and  Testable.]  {Law)  Not 
capable  of  making  a  will;  not  legally  (pialified  or  com- 
petent to  make  a  testament.  Blnrlstnne. 

In-tes'ta-cy  (-tA-sJ),  n.  [From  Intestate.]  The 
state  of  being  intestate,  or  of  dying  without  having  made 
a  valid  will.  Blackstone. 

In-tes'tate  (-tat),  a.     [L.  intestafu.t ;  pref.  in-  not  -f- 

testnfns,  p.  p.  of  testari  to  make  a  will :  cf.  F.  intestaf. 

See  Testament.]     1.  Without  having  made  a  valid  will ; 

without  a  will ;  as,  to  die  intestate.  Blackstone. 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys.  Shak. 

2.  Not  devised  or  bequeathed ;  not  disposed  of  by 
will ;  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

In-tes'tate,  n.  {Law)  A  person  who  dies  without 
making  a  valid  will.  Blackstone. 

In-tes'ti-nal  (-tT-n«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intestinal.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  intestines  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  infes- 
final  tube  ;    intestinal  digestion  ;  intestinal  ferments. 

Intestinal  canal.  Same  as  Intestine,  n.  ~  InteBtinal 
worm  i/iiol.),  any  species  of  heluiinth  living  in  the  in- 
testnial  canal  of  any  animal.    The  species  are  numerous. 

In-tes'tlne  (Tn-tSs'tTn),  a.  [L.  intestinus,  fr.  intus 
on  the  inside,  within,  fr.  in  in  :  cf.  F.  intestine.     See  In.] 

1.  Internal ;  inward  ;  —  opposed  to  external. 

Epilepsies,  fierce  catarrlis, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcers.  Milton. 

2.  Internal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country  ;  domes- 
tic ;  not  foreign  ■  —  applied  usually  to  that  which  is 
evil ;  as,  intestine  disorders,  calamities,  etc. 

Hopinc  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  Iieaven,  the  arch  foe  subdued.      Milton. 
An  inrfs/idestruirgle  .  .  .  between  authority  and  liberty.  Hume. 

3.  Depending  upon  the  internal  constitution  of  a  body 
or  entity ;  subjective. 

Everything  labors  under  nn  m(csriHe  necessity.     Curhmrth. 

4.  Shxit  up  ;  inclosed.     [7?.]  Cowper. 
In-tes'Une,  n. ;  pi.  Intestines  (-tTnz).      [L.  intesti- 

num:  cf.  F.  intestin.  See  Intestine,  a.]  1.  (Anat.) 
That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the  stomach 
and  the  anus.     See  lllust.  of  Digestive  apparatus. 

2.  pi.  The  bowels;  entrails;  viscera. 

Large  InteBtlne  illnman  Anat.  &  Med.\  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  bowel,  terminating  at  the  anus.  It  is  adapted 
for  the  retention  of  fecal  matter,  being  sliorter,  broader, 
and  less  convoluted  than  the  small  intestine  ;  it  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  cnecuni.  colon,  and  rectum.  —Small 
inteatlne  Uluman  Anat.  X'  .V(d.\  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel,  m  which  the  process  of  digestion  is  practically 
completed.  It  is  narrow  and  contorted,  and  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

In'test  (Tn'tekst),  n.  The  text  of  a  book.  [7?.]  Herrick. 

In-tex'Une  (Tn-t«ks'tTn  or  -ten),  n.  \_Int'me  -f  cxtine.'] 
(Bot.)  A  thin  membrane  existing  in  the  pollen  grains  of 
some  plants,  and  situated  between  the  extine  and  the 
intine,  as  in  G'^nnfliern. 

In-tex'tmed  (-turd  ;  1.15),  a.     Inwrought ;  woven  in. 

In-thlrst'  (Tn-thersf),  r.  /.     To  make  thirsty.     [Obs.'] 

In-thrall'  (Tn-thral'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inthralled 
(-tlirald') ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Inthralling.]  [Cf.  En- 
thrall.] [Written  also  inthral,  enthral,  and  fnthralL'\ 
To  reduce  to  bondage  or  servitude ;  to  make  a  thrall, 
slave,  vassal,  or  captive  of  ;  to  enslave. 

She  SMuflus,  but  never  can  mtluatl  my  mind.      Prior. 

In-thralPment  (-ment),  n.  [Written  also  inthral- 
menf,  enthrallment.']  Act  of  inthralling,  or  state  of  be- 
ing inthralled  ;  servitude;  bondage;  vas-salage. 

In-throne'  (tn-thron'),  v.  t.     Same  as  Enthrone. 

In-throng'  (In-throng' ;  115),  r.  i.  To  throng  or  col- 
lect togetluT.     [A*.]  Fairfax. 

In-thronJ-za'lion  (tn-thron^i-za'shun"t,  n.  [LL"  in- 
thronizatio.'\     Enthronement.  Bp.  Warln/rton. 

In-thron'lze  (Tn-tlnou'Iz),  v.  t.  [LL.  inthronisare, 
Gv.  ii'6(ioviC,€Lv.     See  Enthrone.]     To  enthrone. 

In-tice'  (In-tis'),  v.  t.    See  Entice. 

In'U-ma-cy  (Tn'tT-ma-sJ),  n. ;  pi.  Intimacies  (-sTz). 
[From  Intimate.]  The  state  of  being  intimate;  close 
familiarity  or  association  ;  nearness  in  friendship. 

Syn.  —  Acquaintance  ;  familiarity ;  fellowship ;  friend- 
ship.   See  AcgUAiNTANCB. 


In'tl-mate  (Tn'tt-mitt),  a.  [Formerly  intimf,  L.  inti- 
vius,  a  Bupffl.  rorrenponding  to  the  compar.  interior: 
cf.  F.  intiinf-.  The  form  intirnalc  ia  due  to  confusion 
with  intiiiuite^v.t.  See  Interior.]  1,  InnermoBt ;  in- 
ward; internal;  deep-aealed  ;  hearty.  **1  knew  from 
intimate  impulse,"  Milton, 

2.  Near  ;  close  ;  direct ;  thorough  ;  complete. 

He  wuB  honored  with  an  intimate  and  inuiiediate  admiihion. 

.South. 

3.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance  ;  familiar;  con- 
fidential ;  as,  an  intt/nate  friend. 

Syii.  —  Familiar;  near;  friendly;  confidentiaL 
In'tl-mate,  n.      An   intimate  friend  or   asftociate  ;    a 
*:t'"''daiit.  Oov.  of  the  Tomjne. 

In'tl-mate  (-mat),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intimated 
(-nia'tCd) ;  p.  pr.  A:  rb.  n.  Intimating.]  [L.  intimatus, 
p.  p.  of  intirnarr.  to  put,  bring,  drive,  or  press  into,  to 
announce,  make  known,  from  intimri.<i  the  inmost.  See 
Intimate,  «.]  1.  To  announce;  to  declare;  topublihh; 
to  communicate  ;  to  make  known.  [Ci.*.] 
lie,  incontinent,  did  proclaim  and  intimate  open  war.  L'.  Hall. 
So  botli  conspirinK  'gan  to  intimate 
Eacli  other'H  frief.  Spenaer. 

2.  To  suggest  obscurely  or  indirectly;  to  refer  to  re- 
motely ;  to  give  slight  notice  of ;  to  hint ;  as,  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  resigning  his  office. 

The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  mbMtances.  with  the  obBtract 
ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  some  real  cxietence,  from  which  wa» 
derived  tlieiri)n;:innl  pattern.  Locke. 

In'ti-mate-ly  f-mfit-lj),  adv.     In  an  intimate  manner. 

In  ti-ma'tlon  (.Tn'tT-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  intimatio:  cf. 
F.  intiiiiatinnA  1.  The  act  of  intimating;  also,  the 
thing  intimated. 

2.  Announcement ;  declaration.  Macautay. 
'I'hey  made  an  edict  with  an  intimatmn  thatwhocoever  killed  a 

stork,  Bhould  be  banished.  //ollmtd. 

3.  A  hint;  an  obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  no- 
tice ;  a  remote  or  ambiguous  reference;  as,  he  had  given 
only  intimations  of  his  design. 

Without  mentinniiiy  the  kiuL'  of  Ensknd,  or  giving  the  least 
infiiimtion  that  he  wus  Ecnt  by  him.  Bp.  Unmet. 

In'tlme  (Tn'tTm),  fl.  [See  Intimate,  a.]  Inward;  in- 
ternal ;  intimate.     [Obs.\  Sir  K.  IHyby. 

In-tlm'i-date  (Tn-tTm'i-dat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
timidated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intimidating  (-da'- 
t'"K)-]  [LL.  inlimidatus,  p.  p.  of  intimidare  tofrighten  ; 
pref.  in-  in -{-  timid  us  fearful,  timid:  cf.  F.  intimider. 
See  Timid.]  To  luake  timid  or  fearful ;  to  inspire  or  af- 
fect with  fear;  to  deter,  as  by  threats;  to  dishearten; 
to  abash. 

Now  guilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Johnaon. 

Syn. —To  dishearten;  dispirit;  abash;  deter;  fright- 
en ;  terrify  ;  daunt ;  cow. 

In-tUn'1-da'tion  (-da'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intimidation.'[ 
The  act  of  making  timid  or  fearful  or  of  deterring  by 
threats ;  the  state  of  being  intimidated ;  as,  the  voters 
were  kept  from  the  polls  by  intimidation. 

The  king  carried  his  measures  in  Parliament  by  intimidation. 

i'aley. 

In-tlm'i-da-tO-ry  (tn-timT-da-tfi-rJ),  a.  Tending  or 
serving  to  intimidate. 

In-tinc'tion  (Tn-tTnk'sliun),  n.  [L.  intinctio,  fr.  tn- 
^Hf/erc  to  dip  in  ;  pref.  Vn- in -j-/?n(;e7e  to  tinge.]  1.  The 
act  of  tingeing  or  dyeing.  Blount. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  method  or  practice  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  by  dipping  the  bread  or  wafer  in  the 
wine  and  administering  both  together. 

In'tinc-tlVi-ty  (Tn/tTnk-tlv'i-tJ),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not 
+  L.  iinctiis,  p.  p.  of  tinejere  to  tinge.]  The  want  of  the 
quality  of  coloring  or  tingeing  other  bodies.         Kirwan. 

In'Une  (Tn'tln  or  -ten),  n.  [L.  intas  within.  Cf. 
Extine.]  (Bot.)  A  transparent,  extensible  membrane 
of  extreme  tenuity,  which  forms  the  innermost  coating 
of  grains  of  pollen. 

In-tire'  (Tn-tu')i  a-»  In-tlrely,  adv.  See  Entire,  a.. 
Entirely,  adv. 

In-ti'tle  (in-tl't'l)^i'.  t.    See  Entitle. 
Jn-lit'ule  (Tn-tTt'ul),  1'.  /.     [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Intittjied 
(-uld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Intituling.]     [Cf.  F.  intituler. 
See  Entitle. ]_  To  entitle  ;  to  give  a  title  to.         Selden. 

In'tO  (in'too),^))*';^.  [In  ~\-  to.']  To  the  inside  of; 
within.     It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications. 

1.  Expressing  entrance,  or  a  passing  from  the  outside 
of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts;  —  following  verbs  ex- 
pressing motion  ;  as,  come  into  the  house  ;  go  into  the 
church;  one  stream  falls  or  runs  ?7i/o  another;  water  en- 
ters i}ito  the  fine  vessels  of  plants. 

2.  Expressing  penetration  beyond  the  outside  or  sur- 
face, or  access  to  the  inside,  or  contents  ;  as,  to  look  into 
a  letter  or  book  ;  to  look  iiito  an  apartment. 

3.  Indicating  insertion;  as,  to  infuse  more  spirit  or 
animation  iiito  a  composition. 

4.  Denoting  inclusion ;  as,  put  these  ideas  into  ether 
words. 

5.  Indicating  the  passing  of  a  thing  ^rom  one  form, 
condition,  or  state  to  another;  as,  compound  substances 
may  be  resolved  into  others  which  are  more  simple  ;  ice 
is  convertible  into  water,  and  water  into  vapor;  men  are 
more  easily  drawn  than  forced  into  compliance ;  we  may 
reduce  manj'  distinct  substances  into  one  mass;  men  are 
led  by  evidence  into  belief  of  truth,  and  are  often  enticed 
iiitn  the  commission  of  crimes ;  she  burst  into  tears ; 
children  are  sometimes  frightened  into^Xs;  all  persona 
ai'e  liable  to  be  seduced  into  error  and  folly. 

Compare  In. 

Intel  er-a-bil'I-ty  (Tn-tol'er-a-bTlT-ty),".  The  qual- 
ity of  I<<-im:r  intolerable;  intolerableness.     [R."] 

In-tol'er-a-ble  (TTi-tol'er-a-b'I).  a.  [F.  intolerable,  L. 
int(dcral>ilis.  See  In-  not.  and  Tolerable.]  1.  Not  tol- 
erable ;  not  capable  of  being  home  or  endured  ;  not  prop- 
er or  right  to  be  allowed  ;  insufferable  ;  insupportable; 


use,    unite,    ryde,    full,    iip,    firn ;    pit.y  ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,    tliin ;    boN ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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unbearable;    as,   intolerable  pain;    intolerable  heat  or 
cold  ;  au  intolerable  burden. 

His  irijok'iicc  is  more  into/erahle 
Thua  all  the  princes  in  the  tund  beside.  Shai:. 

^.  Enormous. 

Tliis  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  S/iak. 

—  In-tol'er-a-ble-ness.  n.— In-tol'er-a-bly,  odv. 

In-tol'er-ance  (lu-tol'er-ans),  a.  [L.  intoleruntia  im- 
patience, uuendurableuess:  cf.  F.  tntulerance.']  1.  Want 
of  capacity  to  endure  ;  as,  intolerance  of  lighti 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intolerant ;  refusal  to  allow  to 
others  the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  clioseu  modes  of 
worship,  and  the  like ;  want  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance ;  illiberality  ;  bigotry  ;  as,  intolerance  shown  toward 
a  religious  sect. 

These  few  restrictions,  I  hope,  are  no  great  stretches  of  intoler- 
ance, no  very  violent  exertions  of  desiJotism.  Burke. 

In-tol'er-an-cy  (-nn-sj-),  n.     Intolerance.  Bailey. 

In-tOl'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  i/i/olemns,  -antis :  cf.  F. 
intolerant.  See  In-  not,  and  Tolerant.]  1.  Not  endur- 
ing ;  not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  of  human  bodies  beins  limited  and  intolerant  of 
escessea.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Not  tolerating  difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment, 
especially  in  religious  matters ;  refusing  to  allow  others 
the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  rights,  or  worship ;  un- 
justly impatient  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  disagree 
with  ufl ;  not  tolerant ;  unforbearing  ;  bigoted. 
Eelij;ion,  harsh,  intolennit,  au&terc, 
Parcut  of  manners  tike  herself  severe.         Coicjicr. 

In-tOl'er-ant.  ".     An  intolerant  person  ;  a  bigot. 

In-tol'er-ant-ly,  adv.     in  an  intolerant  manner. 

In-tol'er-a  ted  (-a'tSd),  a.     Not  tolerated. 

In-tol'er-a  ting  (-ting),  a.    Intolerant.    [^.] 

In-tol  er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  Intolerance;  want  of 
toleration  ;  refusal  to  tolerate  a  difference  of  opinion. 

In-tomb'  (In-toom'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Intombed 
(-toorad'} ;  p-  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Istoubing.]  To  place  in  a 
tomb ;  to  bury  ;  to  entomb.     See  Entomb. 

In-tomb'ment  (-nurnt),  n.    See  Entombment. 

In'tO-nate  (Tn'to-nat),  r.  i.  [L.  intonat'is,  p.  p.  of  ?n- 
ft';;'^/ re  to  thimder,  resound.]  To  thunder.  [OJ^.l  Bailey. 

In'tO-nate,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p-  Intonated  (-na'tSd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intonating  (-na'ting).]     [See  Intone.] 

\.  (Jfus.)  To  sound  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale  ;  to 
practice  the  sol-fa. 

2.  To  modulate  the  voice  in  a  musical,  sonorous,  and 
measured  manner,  as  in  reading  the  liturgy  ;  to  intone. 

In'tO-natd,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a  musical  or  sonorous 
manner;  to  chant;  as,  to  (//^o??c;?e  the  liturgy. 

In'to-na'tlon  (Tn'to-na'slum),  n.    [See  1st  Intonate.] 

A  tluuidering  ;  thunder.      [06,t.]  B'lHei/. 

In  to-na'tion,  n.  [Cf.  F.  intonation.  See  Intone".] 
(Miis.)  {a)  The  act  of  sounding  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale,  {b)  Singing  or  playing  in  good  tune  or  otherwise  ; 
as,  her  intonation  was  false,  (c)  Reciting  in  a  musical 
prolonged  tone ;  intonating,  or  singing  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  a  plain-chant,  psalm,  or  canticle  by  a  single 
voice,  as  of  a  priest.     See  Intone,  v.  t. 

In-tone'  (tu-ton'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intoned  (-tond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNTONtNG.]  [LL.  intoyiare,  infonatina; 
pref.  in-  in  -j-  L.  tonus  tone.  See  Ton-e,  and  cf.  Entune, 
Intonate.]  To  utter  with  a  musical  or  prolonged  note  or 
tone  ;  to  chant ;  as,  to  intone  the  church  service. 

In-tone',  v.  i.  To  utter  a  prolonged  tone  or  a  deep, 
protracted  sound  ;  to  speak  or  recite  in  a  measured,  sono- 
rous manner  ;  to  intonate.  2*ope. 

In-tor'slon  (tn-t6r'shQn),  n.  [L.  intortio  a  curling, 
crisping  :  cf.  F.  intorsion.  See  Intort,  and  cf.  Intor- 
tion.]     1.  A  winduig,  bending,  or  twisting. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  bending  or  twining  of  any  part  of  a 
plant  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  any  direction 
from  the  vertical. 

In-tort'  (Tn-tSrt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Inttorted  ;  p. pr. 
&  lb.  n.  Intortino.]  [L.  intortus,  p.  p.  oUntorquere  to 
twist ;  pref,  («-  in  -j-  iorquere  to  twist.]  To  twist  in  and 
out ;  to  twine  ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  wring.      Pope. 

In-tor'tlon  fln-tSr'shun),  n.     See  Intorsion. 

In-tOX'1-cant  {Tn-t5ksT-kant),  n.  That  which  intox- 
icates ;  an  intoxicating  agent  ;  as,  alcohol,  opium,  and 
laughing  gas  are  intoxicants. 

In-tOX'1-catQ  (-kit),  a.  [LL.  intoxiratus,  p.  p.  of  m- 
toricare  to  drug  or  poison ;  pref.  in-  in  -f  L-  toricmn  a 
poiaou  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  Gr.  TofcKov,  fr.  roft- 
IC05  pertaining  to  a  bow.    See  Toxic]     1.  Intoxicated. 

2.  Overexcited,  as  with  joy  or  grief. 

Ala",  ;rond  mother,  be  not  intoxicate  for  mc  ; 

I  urn  wt!l  eiifni'^h.  Chapman. 

In-tos'1-cate  (Tn-tuksT-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
toxicated (-kii'tGd) ;  ;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intoxicating  (-kii'- 
tlng).]     1.  To  poison;  to  drug.  South. 

2.  To  make  drunk;  to  inebriate;  to  excite  or  to  stu- 
pefy by  strong  drink  or  by  a  narcotic  substance. 

With  new  wine  intoriratrd  both.  Milton. 

3.  To  excite  to  a  trannport  of  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or 
madness  ;  to  elate  unduly  or  excesasivoly. 

IntoxJcdtP'l  with  the  noiiml  of  those  very  bell».     O.  Eliot. 
They  arc  not  intnxirattil  by  military  ^uccc^8.     .Jourtt  (T/iiir.'). 

In-tox'I-ca'ted-neas  (-kS'tSd-ni-H),  ?».  The  stnto  of 
being  intnxir;it..i ;  intoxication;  drunkenness.     [/.'.] 

In-tOX'1-ca'tlng  (-ting),  «.  Producing  intoxication  ; 
fitted  to  intoxicate  ;  .'w,  intoricatiufj  liquors. 

In-tOZ'1-ca'tlon  (-ka'Hhnu),  n.  l.  (Med.)  A  poison- 
ing, as  by  a  Mpirituous  or  a  narcotic  substance. 

2.  The  stale  of  being  intoxicated  or  drunk  ;  inebria- 
tion ;  ebriety;  drunkenness;  the  act  of  intoxicating  or 
making  drunk. 

2.  A  high  excitement  of  mind  ;  an  elation  which  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 

Thnt  secret  intnriration  of  pleannre.  Sprrtator. 
,  Syn.  -  Drunkenness;  inebriation:  inebriety;  ebriety ; 
uuatuation  ;  deliriuni.    See  Drunkenness. 


II  Intra-  (In'tra-).     [L.  intra,  prep.,  within,  on  the 

inside;  akin  to  infer.  See  Inter-.]  A  prefix  tsignifyiug 
in,  within,  iiitcrior ;  as,  i;i/ruocuIar,  within  the  eyeball; 
i;i/)(auarginal. 

In'Ua-as'il-la-ry  (Tn'tra-5ks'Tl-l£-rJ),  a.  {Bat.)  Sit- 
uated below  the  point  where  a  leaf  joins  tlie  stem. 

In'tra-ceriu-lar  (-sel'u-lei),  a.  (Biol.)  Within  a  cell ; 
as,  the  intrav'l hilar  movements  seen  in  the  pigment 
cells,  the  salivary  cells,  and  in  the  protoplasm  of  some 
vegetable  cells. 

In'tra-COl'ic  (-koltk),  a.  {Anal.)  Within  the  colon; 
as,  tlie  intracolic  valve. 

In' tra-cra'ni-al  (-kra'uT-al),  a.  Within  the  cranium 
or  Kkull.  Sir  W.  J/ainiltun. 

In-tracra-bll'1-ty  (Tn-trSkfi-bTl'T-tJ),  n.  The  qual- 
ity  uf  being  intractable  ;  intractableness.  Bp.  llurd. 

In-tract'a-ble  (in-trakt'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  intractabilis : 
cf.  F.  intraituble,  formerly  also  intractable.  See  In-  not, 
and  Tractable.]  Not  tractable  ;  not  easily  governed, 
managed,  or  directed  ;  indisposed  to  be  taught,  disci- 
plined, or  tamed  ;  violent ;  stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  refrac- 
tory ;  as,  an  intractable  temper  ;  au  intractable  child. 

Syn.  —  Stubborn  ;  perverse  ;  obstinate ;  refractory  ; 
cross;  unmanageable  ;  unruly  ;  headstrong  ;  violent ;  im- 
governable  ;  indocile  ;  nuteachable. 

—  In-tract'a-ble-ness,  "■  —  In-tract'a-bly,  adv. 

In-tract'ile  (-tl),  c.  Not  tractile  ;  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out  or  extended.  Bacon. 

In-traMos  (Tn-traM5s),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  i7ttra  within  -j- 
F.  dos  the  back,  L.  dorsum.  Cf.  Extrados.]  (Arch.) 
The  interior  ciurve  of  an  arch;  esp.,  the  inner  or  lower 
curved  face  of  the  whole  body  of  voussoirs  taken  to- 
gether.    See  Extrados. 

In'tra-fo'U-a'ceous  (Tn/tra-fo'IT-a'shus),  a.  (Bat.) 
Growing  immediately  above,  or  in  front  of,  a  leaf  ;  as, 
intra/oliaceous  stipules. 

In^tra-fu'slon  (-fu'zhfin),  ??.  [Pref.  intra-  -j-L. /»n- 
dere,J'iisum,  to  pour.]  The  act  of  pouring  into  a  vessel ; 
specif.  (Jl/f(/.),  the  operation  of  introducing  a  substauce 
into  a  blood  vessel ;  as,  intrafusi07i  of  blood. 

In'tra-loVu-lar  (Tn'tra-lob'ii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Within 
lobules;  as,  the  intralobular  branches  of  the  hepatic 
veins. 

In^tra-mar'gln-al  (-mar'jm-nl),  a.  Situated  within 
the  margin.  Loudon. 

In  tra-mer-cu'ri-al  (-mer-ku'ri-al),  a.  (Asfron.)  Be- 
twr.n  til'' ]il.(iiet  Mercury  and  the  sun;  —  as,  the  liypo- 
tli''tir:il  Viib'an  is  i)itranie)-carial. 

In  tra-mo-lec'u-lar  (-mo-lSk'fi-ler),  a.  {Ckem.  & 
Phf/sic.s)  Between  molecules;  situated,  or  acting,  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  bodies. 

In  tra-mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  a.    Being  within  the 

material  world;  —  opposed  to  extrammidane. 

In'tra-mu'ral  (-mii'rol),  a.  1.  Being  within  the  walls, 
as  of  a  city. 

2.  {Anat.  &  Med.)  Being  witliin  the  substauce  of  the 
walls  of  an  organ  ;  as,  intranuiral  pregnancy. 

In'tran-quU'll-ty  (Tn'triln-kwTl'lT-ty),  n.  Unquiet- 
ness ;  restlessness.  Sir  11'.  Temple. 

In'trans-ca^ent  (Tn'trSus-ka'Irnt),  a.  Impervious  to 
heat  :  ailiatbermic. 

In  trans-gress'i'ble  (-grSs'T-b'I),  a.  [L.  intransgres- 
sibilis  that  can  not  be  crossed.  See  In-  not,  and  Trans- 
gress.] Incapable  of  being  transgressed  ;  not  to  be 
passed  over  or  crossed.  Holland. 

In-tran'Slent  (Tn-tr3u'shent),  a.  Not  transient ;  re- 
maining ;  permanent.  KUlinijbeck. 
In-trans'1-gent  (lu-trSns'T-j^nt),  a.  [F.  intmnsigeant 
(cf.  Sp.  intransigente) ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  L.  trmisigere  to 
come  to  an  agreement;  trans  across  -j-  aijrre  to  lead, 
act.]  Refiising  compromise  ;  uncomproniisiug ;  irrecon- 
cilable. Land.  Sat.  Jiev. 
II  In-trans'1-gen-teS  (-j?n-tez  ;  Sp.  eu-tran'se-hftu'tas), 
71.  pi.  [Sp.]  {Spanish  Politics)  The  extreme  radicals; 
the  party  of  the  irreconcilables. 

In-tran'sl-tlve  (Tn-trSn'sT-tiv),  a.  [L.  intJ-ansitirus: 
cf.  F.  intransitif.  See  In-  not,  and  Transitive.]  1.  Not 
passing  farther ;  kept;  detained.     [A'.] 

And  then  it  is  for  the  image's  sake  and  so  far  is  intransitife  ; 
but  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transitive  and  passes 
further.  Jcr.  laijlor. 

2.  {Gram.)  Not  transitive  ;  not  passing  over  to  an  ob- 
ject; expressing  an  action  or  state  that  is  limited  to  the 
agent  or  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  an  action  whicli  does 
not  require  au  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  an  in- 
transitive verb,  e.  //.,  the  birdy^t'cs  ;  the  dog  )-uns. 

C^^T^  Intransitive  verba  have  no  passive  form.  Some 
verbs  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  7''»/;7/;;,v77nc  are  hi 
reality,  or  were  originally,  transitive  verbs  with  a  reflex- 
ive or  other  object  oniitted  ;  as,  he  krr}is  (i.  e.,  himself) 
aloof  from  daii'^'ev.  Intransifirr  verbs  niavt:ik<!  a  noini  of 
kindred  .signili.-;itinn  for  a  rot;ii;ite  obic-t  ;  as.  lie  dinl  the 
dr.fth  ot"  a  lien. ;  1m-  ilrramrd  a  dnain.  Simie  iiitransitivr 
verbs,  by  tlie  adilition  of  a  prrjiositioji,  become  transi- 
tire,  and  so  admit  of  a  iiassive  voice  ;  as,  the  man  lan<jhed 
at  him  ;  he  wax  lautjhed  at  by  the  man. 

In-tran'sl-tive-ly,  adv.  {dram.)  Without  an  object 
following  ;  in  the  maimer  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

II  In'  tran'si-tU  (Tu'  trSn'sT-tu).  [L.]  {Law)  In 
traiiMit ;  durintr  passage;  as.  goods  in  transitti. 

In'trans-nUs'sl-ble  (Tn'trXus-mls'sT-b*!),  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  beiii^'  transmitted. 

In'trans-mu'ta-bU'l-ty  (-mri'tii-bTl'I-tj?),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  inlransmutablo. 

In  trans-mut'a-ble  (-mnt'i'i-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  traiiHiiuited  or  ejianged  into  another  substance. 

In'trant  (Tn'trcmt),  a.  [L.  intrans,  p.  pr.  of  intrarc 
to  i-nter.     See  Enter.]    Enttu-ing  ;  ix!netrating. 

In'trant,  n.    One  wlio  enters;  especially,  a  person  en- 
tering upon  some  ofHco  or  station.  Ilumr. 
In^lra-nu'Cle-ar  (Tn'trA-nu'kle-er),  ff.    {Biol.)  Within 
tlif!  nucleus  of  a  cell;  as,  the  intranuclear  network  of 
fibrils,  seen  in  the  first  stages  of  karyokinesis. 
In-trap'  (Tn-trilp'),  v.  t.     See  Entrap.              Spenser. 


In'tra-pa-rl'e-tal  (In'tra-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  Situated  or 
occurring  within  an  iuclosure ;  shut  off  from  public 
sight ;  private  ;  secluded ;  retired. 

1  have  no  Turkish  proclivitice,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  after* 
all.impuhng  is  preferable  as  a  mode  of  capital  puinshiiieiit  to 
intrupurictul  hanging.  IluH-  ston. 

In'tra-pet'I-o-Iar  (In/trii-pgtT-fi-ler),  a.  (Bot.)  Sit- 
uated between  tlie  petiole  and  the  stem;  —  said  of  the 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  a  petiole  when  united  by 
those  margins  next  the  petiole,  thus  seeming  to  form 
a  single  stipule  between  the  petiole  and  the  stem  or 
branch ;  —  often  confounded  with  interpeiiolar,  from 
which  it  dilter-s  e.-,.-..'Utially  in  meaning. 

In'tra-ter'rl-to'ri-al  (-ter'rT-to'rt-al),  a.    Within  the 

territory  or  ;t  tiTrituiy. 

In'tra-tho-rac'ic  (-"thfi-riSs'Tk),  a.  Within  the  thorax 
or  chest. 

In'tra-trop'lc-al  (-ti  5p'T-kal),  «.     Witliin  the  tropics. 

In'tra-u'ter-ine  (-u't^r-ln  ur  -in),  a.  Within  the 
uterus  or  womb ;  as,  //(?;a///rr(j;^  hemorrhage. 

In'tra-valv'u-lar  (-v51v'u-ler),  a.    Between  valves. 

In'tra-ve'nous  (-ve'nus),  a.     Within  the  veins. 

In  tra-ven-tric'u-lar  (-vSn-trlk'u-ler),  a.  Within  or 
between  ventricles. 

In-treas'uie  (Tn-tr5zh'ur ;  135),  v.  t.  To  lay  up,  as  in 
a  treasury  ;  to  hoard.     [(Jbs.']  Shah. 

In-treat'  (Tn-tref),  v.  t.     See  ENTREAT.  Spenser. 

In-treat'a-ble  (-a-bU),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  treatable."} 
Not  to  be  entreated;  inexorable. 

In-treat'ance  {-ans),  n.     Entreaty.     [Obs.'}   Holland. 

In-treat'Iul(-ful),tf.  Full  of  entreaty.  [Obs.^  Spenser. 

In-trench'  (Tn-tr5nch'),  V.  t.  [imj).  &  p.  p.  In- 
trenched   (-trgnchf) ;  p.  /jr.   &  vb.  n.  iNTRENcmNo.^ 

1.  To  cut  in  ;  to  furrow  ;  to  make  trenches  in  or  upon. 

It  was  this  very  sword  intrenched  it.  Shak. 

Tlis  face 
Deep  ECarE  of  thunder  had  intrenched.  Milton. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  trench  or  with  intrenchments, 
as  in  fortification ;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  ptirapet ; 
as,  the  army  intrenched  their  camp,  or  intrenched  itself. 
*'  In  the  suburbs  close  intrenched.^*  Shak. 

In-trench',  r.  i.  To  invade  ;  to  encroach  ;  to  infringe 
or  trespass ;  to  enter  on,  and  take  possession  of,  that 
which  belongs  to  another;  —  usually  followed  by  0}i  or 
vpon  ;  as,  the  king  was  charged  with  intrenching  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobles,  aud  the  nobles  were  accused  of  in- 
trejiching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

We  are  not  to  intreuch  \ii\0Ti  truth  in  any  conversation,  but 
least  of  all  witli  cliildren.  Locke. 

In-trench'ant  (-"ut),  a.    [Pref.  in-  not  +  trenchant.'^ 
Not  to  be  gashed  or  marked  with  furrows.     [<Jbs.'\ 
A<  ca>y  niayost  thon  the  iiitrenchont  air 
With  tliy  kucn  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed.    StiaX: 

In-trench'ment(-ment).7i.  [From  Intrench.]  1.  The 
act  of  intrenching  or  the  state  of  being  intrenched. 

2.  {Mil.)  Any  defensive  work  consisting  of  at  least  a 
trench  or  ditch  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  making  such  a  ditch. 

On  our  ^ide,  we  have  thrown  up  intrencJiments  on  Winter  and 
Prospfcl  Hills.  Jf'ashinyton. 

3.  Any  defense  or  protection. 

4.  An  encroachment  or  infringement. 

The  sbghtest  intrenchment  upon  individual  freedom.    Southeij. 

In-trep'ld  (Tn-tr5p'Td).  a.  [L.  intrepidus  :  cf.  F.  in- 
trepide.  See  In-  not,  and  Trepidation.]  Not  trembling- 
or  shaking  with  fear ;  fearless  ;  bold  ;  brave  ;  undaunted  i 
courageous  ;  as,  an  infrejnd  soldier ;  intrepid  spirit. 

Syn.— Fearless  ;  dauntless;  resolute  ;  brave  ;  coura- 
geous ;  daring ;  valiant ;  heroic  ;  doughty. 

In'tre-pld'l-ty  (Tu'tre-pTdl-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inir^pi- 
dite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrepid;  fearless 
bravery;  courage;  resoluteness;  valor. 

Sir  Roger  liud  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentenceii  with 
a  look  ol  much  bubiness  aud  trreat  intrejjitlit;/.  A-ldi-'on. 

Syn. —Courage  ;  heroism;  bravery;  fortitude;  gal- 
lantry ;  valor.    See  Courage,  Heroism. 

In-trep'ld-ly  (Tn-tr£p'id-ly),  adv.  In  an  intrepid  man- 
ner ;  courageously  ;  resolutely. 

In'trl-ca-ble  (Tn'trT-k.Vb'l),  a.  [See  Intricate.]  En- 
tangling.    [Ol'S.'}  Shrlto7l. 

In'trl-ca-cy  (-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Intricacies  (-stz).  [From 
Intricate.]  The  state  or  quality  of  bemg  intricate  or 
entangled  ;  perplexity ;  involution ;  complication  ;  com- 
plexity ;  that  which  is  intricate  or  involved  ;  as,  the  in- 
tricacy of  a  knot;  the  intricacy  of  accounts;  the  intri- 
cacy of  a  cause  in  controversy  ;  the  intricacy  of  a  plot. 
Fretd  from  intricacic.'',  taught  to  live 
'I'Ih-  easiest  way.  Milton. 

In'trl-catO  (Tn'trT-kSt),  fr.  [L.  intricatus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
tricarr  to  entangle,  perplex.  Cf.  Intrigue,  Extricate.J 
Entangled;  involved;  perplexed;  complicated;  difficult 
to  imderstand,  follow,  arrange,  or  adjust ;  as,  intricate 
machinery,  labyrinths,  accounts,  plots,  etc. 

His  8tylo  was  fit  to  convey  the  most  intritxitc  business  to  tlie- 

understanding  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Addiwii. 

The  nature  of  man  ih  intricate.  Jlurlt. 

Syn.  —  Intricate,  Comi-lex,  Complicated.  A  thine 
is  camplrr  when  it  is  made  up  of  parts;  it  is  cnmplivntea 
when  ihose  parts  are  so  inauv.  orso  arranged,  as  to  mako 
it  <liHi(ult  to  grasp  them  ;  it  i.s  intrirafr  wli.ii  it  has  nu- 
merous wiiuliiigs  and  roiitused  imdliilioiiH  wbirli  it  is. 
hard  to  f.,llo\v  out.  Wliat  is  ca>,>}>''  '  nui-t  be  rcKolvcd 
into  its  p:uls;  what  i.s  cam^Jicatvil  must  be  drawn  out; 
and  drvi'Ioped  ;  what  is  intricate  nuist  be  unraveled. 

In'trl-cate  (-kiit),  v.  t.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve  ;  to 
make  perplexing.      [OI}S.'\ 

It  niiikcH  nic'u  trouhlfsornc,  and  intricate!  all  wise  (lidcourses. 

Jtr.  Tutilor. 

In'trl-cate-ly  (-kut-lj),  adv.    In  an  intricate  manner. 

In'trl-cato-ness,  n.  Tho  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
tricate ;   iiitricai'V. 

In'trl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin).  n.     P'utanglement.     [ObrJ 

II  In'trl'gante' (JiN'tre'gaNt' ;  E.  In'trl-gSnt'),  «•  [F.J 
A  female  intriguer. 
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INTRIGUE 

In-trlgne'  (Tn-tr«g'),  *'.  ''•    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intrigued 

(-tregd') ;  p.  pi\  A:  vb.  n.  Intkiouing.]  [K.  iuin'f/iirr, 
OF.  intrif/tier,  eiitriquer;  cf.  It.  hitri'jare.  8i;o  iN'riti- 
OATB,  KxTiiiOATE.]  1.  To  lonu  ii  plot  or  scheme;  to 
contrive  to  accoiiiplish  a  purpose  by  secret  artiHce. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  secret  ami  illicit  love  or  amour. 

In-tl1gue%  V.  t.  To  fill  witli  artilice  aud  duplicity  ;  to 
complicate  ;  to  embarrass.     [06.v.] 

Ilnw  (Ir.IIi  it  [sinj  perplex  and  i;UM'yuc  the  whole  coiiroc  of 
yimr  livta  1  ]>,•.  ,/.  Sco(t. 

In-trlgue',  ?7.     [Cf.  F.  mtrigue.     Seo  Intrioi'k,  v.  i.] 

1.  Intricacy;  complication.     L^^'-^'^l  iSir  M.  JIdie. 

2.  A  complicated  plot  or  scheme  intended  to  cll'ect 
some  purpose  by  secret  artifice  ;  conspiracy  ;  stratagem. 

UuBj-  inoddlcra  with  intri'juc.i  of  stnte.         J'nmfri  t. 

3.  The  jilut  of  a  play  or  romance;  a  complicated 
Bclieme  of  designs,  actions,  and  events.  J'tijn: 

4.  A  secret  und  illicit  love  nlTair  between  two  persons 
of  different  sexes  ;  an  amour  ;  a  liaison. 

The  lieroof  acomcdy  ia  reprcsiiiited  victorious  in  all  IiIm  in- 

Syii.— Plot;  scheme;  conspiracy;  raacliination.   . 
In-trlgU'er  (Tn-treg'er),  n.     One  who  intrigues. 
In-trlgu'er-y  (-y),  «.     Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue. 
In-lrlgu'ing-ly  (-Ing-lJ),  tulv.    By  means  of,  or  in  the 
manner  uf,  intri^'iic, 

In-trlnse' (-trills'),  ff.    [See  Intrinsic,  and  Intense.] 
Tightly  drawn  ;  or  (perhaps)  intricate.     [IVr;/  rare} 
Like  rntfl,  oft  bite  the  huly  cords  atwaiii, 
Wiijch  lire  too  intrUise  to  imlooec.  Shak. 

In-trln'sic  (tn-trTn'sIk),  a.  [L.  intrinsecifs  inward, 
on  the  inside;  intra  witliin  +  *(TH5  otherwise,  beside; 
akin  to  E,  second:  cf.  F.  intn'ns'iji/c.  See  Inter-,  Sec- 
ond, and  cf.  Extrinsic]  1.  Inward;  internal;  hence, 
true ;  genuine ;  real ;  essential ;  inherent ;  not  merely 
apparent  or  accidental ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic  ;  as,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver;  the  i7i()-m.?/c  merit  of 
an  action  ;  the  intrinsic  worth  or  goodness  of  a  person. 

lie  was  better  r|iia!ified  than  they  to  e-itimate  ju&tly  tlie  i>i- 
trms'c  valut!  of  Git-ciun  philusopliy  and  reliueiiii.nt.     /.  Tai/lur. 

2.  (Amit.)  Included  wholly  within  au  organ  or  limb, 
as  certain  groups  of  muscles ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic. 

IntrinBlc  energy  of  a  body  iP/ii/sics),  the  work  it  can 
do  ni  virtue  of  its  actual  condition,  without  any  sup- 
ply of  energy  from  without.  —  Intrinsic  equation  of  a 
curve  ( i.'rom.),  the  equation  which  expresses  the  relation 
wlncli  the  lfiit;th  of  a  curve,  measured  from  a  given  point 
of  it,  to  a  njuviil^e  point,  has  to  the  ancle  wliich  the  tan- 
gent to  tlie  curve  at  the  movable  nomt  makes  witli  a 
fixed  line.  —  Intrinsic  value.  See  the  Note  under  Value,  7i. 

Syn. —Inherent;  innate;  natural;  real;  genuine. 

In-trln'slc,  n.    A  genuine  quality.    \_Obs.'\    Warhurton. 

In-trin''sic-al  (-sT-kol),  a.  [Formerly  written  intrin- 
seciiL']     1.  Intrinsic. 

2.  Intimate;  .'Insely  familiar.     iOhs.']  Sir  H.  }Vot(on. 

In-trin  Sl-cal'1-ty  (-sT-kal'I-ty),  h.  The  quality  of 
being  intrinsir  ;  chsentialness  ;  genuineness;  reality. 

In-trln'siC-al-ly  (in-trTu'sT-k«l-ly),  adv.  Internally  ; 
in  its  nature;  essentially;  really;  tridy. 

A  lie  is  a  thiiig  absolutely  and  intriin^icaUy  evil.     South. 

In-trln'slc-al-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  intrin- 
sical  ;  iutriuHiriilit  V. 

In-trin'sl-cate  (-st-kat),  a.    Intricate.    lObs.]    ShnK; 

In'tro-  (Tn'tri-).  [L.  i7itro,  adv.,  inwardly,  within. 
See  Inter-.]  A  prefix  signifying  uit/iin,into,  i7i,  inicard  ; 
as,  introdncey  i«^rrjreception,  //i^rothoracic. 

In^tro-ces'Sion  (Tn'tr6-s5sh'un),  n.  [L.  introcrdere, 
in/rocessum,  to  go  in  ;  intro  within  -f  cedere  to  go.] 
(Med.)  A  depression,  or  inward  sinking  of  parts. 

In'tro-duce^  (Tn'tro-dus'),  v.  t.  {imp,  &  p.  p.  In- 
troduced (-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Introducing  (-du'- 
sT^iig).]  [L.  infrodncere,  introdnctum;  intra  within -f 
ducere  to  lead.  See  Intro-,  and  Duke.]  1.  To  lead  or 
bring  in  ;  to  conduct  or  usher  in ;  as,  to  introduce  a  per- 
son into  a  drawing-room. 

2.  To  put  (something  into  a  place)  ;  to  insert ;  as,  to 
introduce  the  finger,  or  a  probe. 

3.  To  lead  to  and  make  known  by  formal  announce- 
ment or  recommendation  ;  hence,  to  cause  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  as,  to  introduce  strangers ;  to  introduce  one 
person  to  anotlier. 

4.  To  bring  into  notice,  practice,  cultivation,  or  use  ; 
as,  to  introduce  a  new  fashion,  method,  or  plant. 

5.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce.  [065.] 
Whosoever  intro(fuccs  habits  in  children,  deserves  the  cure 

and  attention  of  their  tjovernors.  LocKr. 

6.  To  open  to  notice  ;  to  begin  ;  to  present;  as,  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  with  a  long  preface. 

Syn.  —  To  bring  in  ;  usher  in ;  insert ;  begin ;  preface. 
In'tro-duce'ment_(-ment),  n.  Introduction.  [Obs-I 
In'tro-du'cer  (-du'ser),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

introduces. 

In'tro-duct'  (-duktO.  v.  t.    To  introduce.    [r)&^.] 
In'tro-duc'tlon  (-duk'shuu),  n.     [L.  introdiictio:  cf. 
Y.mtrodnvtion.     See  Introduce.]     1.  The  act  of  intro- 
ducing, or  bringing  to  notice. 

2.  The  act  of  formally  making  persons  known  to  each 
other ;  a  presentation  or  making  known  of  one  person  to 
another  by  name  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  one  stranger  to 
another. 

3.  That  part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which  introduces 
or  leads  the  way  to  the  main  subject,  or  part ;  prelimi- 
nary matter;  preface;  proem;  exordium. 

4.  A  formal  and  elaborate  preUminary  treatise ;  spe- 
cifically, a  treatise  introductory  to  other  treatises,  or 
to  a  course  of  .study  ;  a  guide  ;  as,  an  introduction  to 
English  literature. 

In'tro-duc'tlve  (-tTv).  a.  [Cf.  F.  introdurfif.-]  Serv- 
ing to  introduce;  introductory.  South, —1q!\tq-Avui'- 
tive-ly,  adv. 

In'tro-dUC'tor  (-ter%  n.    [L.]    An  introducer.    [Obs.'\ 
In'tro-duo'tO-rl-ly  (-to-rT-lJ),  adv.    By  way  of  intro- 
duction. 
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In'tro-dnC'tO-ry  (Tn'trfi-dHk't«-rJ?),  «.     [L.  introdue- 

torin.s:  cf.  F.  intruductoirc.  ]  Serving  to  introduce  soine- 
thing  else  ;  lt:ading  to  the  main  subject  or  IniHiness;  pre- 
liminary; prefatory;  as,  introduciury  proceedings;  an 
inlruiiuctonj  discourse. 

In'IrO-dUC'tress  (-tr<?«),  ji.     a  female  introducer, 

In'tro-ilexed'  (-Heksf),  a.     Flexed  or  bent  inward. 

In'tro-gres'sion  (-gresh'un),  n.  [L.  introijiessus,  p. 
p.  uf  ndri'ipriti  tu  go  in  ;  intra-  within  +  gradi  to  step, 
go.  I     The  art  of  going  in  ;  entrance.  Jilount. 

In-tro'lt  (In-tro'It),  n.  [L.  introitus^  fr.  iniroire  to 
go  into,  to  enter;  intro  within -f  i>e  to  go:  cf.  F.  in- 
troit.]     1.  A  going  in.  Cazton. 

2.  Ui.  C.  Ch.)  (//)  A  psalm  sung  or  chanted  imme- 
diately before  the  collect,  epistle,  und  gospel,  and  while 
the  priest  is  entering  within  the  rails  of  the  altar.  (6)  A 
part  of  a  psalm  or  other  portion  of  Scripturo  read  by  the 
priest  at  Mass  immediately  after  ascending  to  the  altar. 

3.  {.Eiig.  C/i.)  Au  anthem  or  psalm  sung  before  the 
Communion  service. 

4.  Any  composition  of  vocal  music  appropriate  to  the 
opening  of  clmrch  services. 

In'tro-mis'slon  (tnarft-mlsli'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intro- 
7nission.  See  Intromit.]  1.  The  act  of  sending  in  or 
of  putting  in  ;  insertion.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  letting  go  in  ;  admission. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  Au  intermeddling  with  tho  affairs  of 
another,  either  on  legal  grounds  or  without  authority. 

In'tro-mlt'  C-mtt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Intromitted; 
p.  pr.  6i  vb.  n.  Intromittino.]  [L.  intromitterCy  intro- 
missuni;  intro-  within -f- ?;M7/cre  to  send.]  1.  To  send 
in  or  put  in  ;  to  insert  or  introduce.  (Jreenlull, 

2.  To  allow  to  pass  in ;  to  admit. 
Glat^a  ni  the  window  intromits  liylit,  without  cold.    Jlolder. 

In'tro-mit',  r'.  i.  (Scots  Law)  To  interincddle  with 
the  ellect.s  or  goods  of  another. 

In'tro-mil'tent  (-tent),  a.     [L.   inlromittpns,   p.   pr.] 

1.  Throwing,  or  allowing  to  pass,  into  or  within. 

2.  (Zu'd.)  Used  in  copulation  ;  — said  of  the  external 
reproductive  organs  of  the  males  of  many  animals,  and 
sometimes  of  those  of  tlie  females. 

In'tro-mlt'ter  (-ter),  «,     One  who  intromits. 

In'tro-pres'sion  (Tn'trft-prSsh'iin),  n.  Pressure  act- 
ing within.     [7'.] 

In'tro-re-cep'lion  (-re-s6p'shun),  n.  The  act  of  ad- 
mitting into  or  within.  J/ttaimond. 

In-trorse'(Tn-trors'),  a.  [L.  in/i-oj'sns  inward,  contr. 
from  i7itrorer.sus.  See  Introvert.]  (Hot.)  Turning  or 
facing  inward,  or  toward  tho  axis  of  the  part  to  which 
it  belongs.  Gray. 

In'tro-spect'  (Tn'trS-spSkt'),  r.  t.  [L.  introspecfns, 
p.  p.  of  infrospicere  to  look  into  ;  int7-o  within  -j-  speccre 
to  look.  See  Spy.]  To  look  into  or  within  ;  to  view  tlie 
inside  of.  Bailey. 

In'tro-Spec'tlon  (-sppk'shiiu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  i7itrospec- 
tion.'j  A  view  uf  tlie  inside  or  interior  ;  a  looking  inward ; 
specifically,  the  act  or  process  of  self-examination,  or  in- 
spection of  one's  own  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  the  cogni- 
tion wliicli  the  mind  has  of  its  own  acts  and  states;  self- 
consciousness  ;  reflection. 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  \ntrospection  into  my  own  mind. 

Dryden. 

In'tro-spec'tlon-lst,  n.  {Metaph.)  One  given  to  the 
introspective  method  of  examining  the  plienomeua  of 
the  soul. 

In'tro-spec'tlve    (-tTv),    a.       [Cf.    F.    introspectif.'] 

1-  Inspecting  within  ;  seeing  inwardly  ;  capable  of,  or 
exercising,  inspection;  self-conscious. 

2.  Involving  the  act  or  results  of  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  physical  phenomena  ;  — contrasted  with  associa- 
tional.  J,  s.  Mill. 

In'tro-sume'  (-sum'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  i7it)-0'  -\-  L.  siime7-e 
to  take.]     To  draw  in  ;  to  swallow.     \_Obs.'\  Evelyn. 

In'tro-sus-cep'tion  (-sus-sep'shuu),  71.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  receiving  within. 

The  person  is  corrupted  by  the  tntrosiisception  of  a  nature 
which  becomes  evil  thereby.  Colcridye. 

2.  (Med.)  S.ime  as  Intussusception. 

Intro-ven'ient  (-ven'ycnt),  a.  [L.  introveniens^  p. 
pr.  of  intnnrnire  to  come  in  ;  intro  within  +  venire  to 
come.]  Coming  in  together;  entering;  commingling. 
[-^■]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

In'tro-ver'sion  (-ver'sbiin),  n.  [See  Introvert.] 
The  act  of  introverting,  or  the  state  of  being  introverted  ; 
tlie  act  of  turning  the  mind  inward.  Berlceley. 

In'tro-vert'  (-vert'),  '•.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Introverted  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Introverting.]  [Pref.  intro-  +  L.  ver- 
^ej-e,  versum,  to  turn.]  1.  To  turn  or  bend  inward. 
** l7itroverted  toes."  Coivper. 

2.  To  look  within  ;  to  introspect.  Leto  Wallace. 

In-trude'  (Tn-trud'),  r.  ?.  [L.  i7iirudere.  irttrusinn; 
pref.  in-  in  -f  trudere  to  thrust,  akin  to  E.  threat.  See 
Threat.]  To  thrust  one's  self  in;  to  come  or  go  in 
without  invitation,  permission,  or  welcome  ;  to  encroach  ; 
to  trespass  ;  as,  to  intrtide  on  families  at  unseasonable 
hours ;  to  i7itnide  on  the  lands  of  another. 
Tliy  wit  wants  eiliie 
And  manners,  to  iulrmle  where  I  am  graced.        Shak. 

Some  thonshfs  rise  and  tntrude  \\]wn  us.  while  wc  shun  them  ; 
others  fly  from  us,  when  we  would  hold  them.  /.  Wtitts. 

In-trude',  v.  t.  ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Intruded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
rh.  n.  Intruding.]  1.  To  thrust  or  force  (something) 
in  or  upon  ;  especially,  to  force  (one's  self)  in  without 
leave  or  welcome ;  as,  to  intrude  one's  presence  into  a 
conference  ;  to  intrude  one's  opinions  upon  another. 

2.  To  enter  by  force  ;  to  invade.     [Obs.l 

Why  should  the  worm  iutrmlc  the  maiden  bud  ?    Shak. 

3.  ( Geol. )  To  cause  to  enter  or  force  a  way,  as  into  the 
crevices  of  rocks. 

Syn.- To  obtrude;  encroach;  infringe;  intrench; 
trespass.    See  Obtrude. 

In-trud'ed  (trud'ed),  p.  a.  (Geol.)  Same  as  Intrusi\'e. 
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In-trud'er  (In-tnid'er),  n.  One  who  intrudes;  on& 
w-hu  tliruHts  hiniHcIf  in,  or  enters  without  right,  or  with- 
out leave  or  wcdi-ouK^ ;  a  trespaswr. 

'I'liL-y  were  all  utruugerfl  aud  intruders.  Lorkc. 

In-trud'ress  (-rCn),  n.    A  female  intruder. 

In-Uunk'  ( In-trQnk'),  v.  t.  To  inclose  a^  in  a  trunk  ; 
toincaM-.      [I:.]  y.-^^^; 

In-UU'Slon  (In-trp/zlifin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intrusion.  Se& 
I.NTituj>K.J  1.  'Uie  act  of  intniding,  or  of  forcing  in; 
especially,  tho  forcing  (one's  sell)  into  a  place  without 
right  or  welcome  ;  encroachment. 

,,,       ■  ,  .         Why  this  (M/™,..V,7|  r 

\\  ere  not  my  ordcru  that  I  fcliould  be  iirivule  ?     Adduon. 

2.  [firal.)  The  penetrating  of  one  rock,  while  in  a- 
plastic  or  melted  state,  into  the  cavities  of  another. 

3.  (Lato)  Tho  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  a  particular 
estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  tho  person  who- 
holds  in  remainder  or  reversion  lias  taken  iiossession. 

4.  iSrnfrh  C/i.)  The  Settlement  of  a  minister  over  a- 
congnj;atif>n  witliout  their  consent. 

In-tru'sion-al  (-//l),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  intrusion. 

In-tru'sion-lst,  n.  One  who  intrudes  ;  especially,  on& 
who  favors  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  a  parish^ 
by  a  patron,  against  the;  wishes  of  the  parishioners. 

In-tru'sive  (Tn-trn'«lv),  a.  Apt  to  intrude  ;  charac- 
terized l»y  iuLrusion  ;  entering  without  right  or  welcome. 

Intrusive  rocks  C-Vyi/.)  rocks  whicli  have  been  forced, 
while  in  a  plastic  or  niched  bt;df\  into  the  cavities  or  be- 
tween the  cracks  or  lay. Ts  <d  otli.-r  rtH-ks.  The  term  is 
Eonietimes  usfd  an  equivalent  to  fJutoinr  rocks.  It  is  thea 
contrasted  witfi  fO  tntvc  or  volxinic  rocks. 

—  In-tru'sive-ly,  adv.  —  In-tru'sive-ness,  n. 

In-trust'  (In-trilst'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intrusted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intrusting.]  To  deliver  (something)  to 
another  in  trust;  to  deliver  to  (another)  something  iiL 
trust;  to  commit  or  surrender  (something)  to  another 
with  a  certain  confidence  regarding  his  care,  use,  or  dis- 
posal of  it ;  as,  to  i7ttrust  a  servant  with  one's  money  or 
goods,  or  to  i7itrust  money  or  goods  to  a  servant. 

Syn.— To  commit;  consign;  confide.    See  Commit,     ' 

In'tU-ba'tion  (Tn'tu-ba'shijn),  n.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f- 
tube.^  (Med.)  The  introduction  of  a  tul)e  into  an  organ 
to  keep  it  open,  as  into  the  larynx  in  croup. 

In'tU-i'tlon  (Tn'tu-TshTm),  n.  [L.  intnitns,  p.  p.  of 
inturri  to  look  on ;  in-  in,  on  4-  tueri :  cf.  F.  i7itvifion. 
See  Tuition.]     1.  A  looking  after  ;  a  regard  to.     [Otjs.) 

What,  no  reflection  rm  a  reward  !  He  mipht  have  had  an  m- 
ivitvm  at  it,  as  the  encourugemeut,  though  nut  the  cause,  of  liis; 
paius.  Fuller. 

2.  Direct  apprehension  or  cognition;  immediate  knowl- 
edge, as  in  perception  or  consciousness ;  —  distinguished 
from  *'  mediate  "  knowledge,  as  in  reasoning ;  as,  the  mind 
knows  by  intuitimi  that  black  is  not  white,  that  a  circle- 
is  not  a  square,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  etc. ;  quick: 
or  ready  insight  or  apprehension. 

Sagacity  and  a  nameless  something  more,  —  lot  us  call  It  Uitiit^ 
tioii.  nawlhorne. 

3.  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by  direct  cognition  ; 
especially,  a  first  or  primary  truth. 

In'tU-1'tion-al  (-fd),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from„ 
intuition ;  characterized  by  intuition ;  perceived  by  intu- 
ition; intuitive. 

In'tU-rtion-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Metaph.)  The  doc- 
trine that  the  perception  or  recognition  of  primary-  truth, 
is  intuitive,  or  direct  and  immediate  ;  —  opposed  to  Jen- 
satianalism,  and  erperientialisTn. 

In'tu-i'tion-al-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
intuitioiiEilisni. 

In^tu-i'tion-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    Same  as  Intuitionalism. 

In'tU-i'tion-ist,  J^     Same  as  Intuitionalist.        Bai7i. 

In-tU'i-tive  (Tn-tu'I-tTv),  a.  [Cf.F.  inlnitif.]  1.  See- 
ing clearly  ;  as,  an  i7ituitivp.  view;  intuitive  vision. 

2.  Knowing,  or  perceiving,  by  intuition;  capable  of 
knowing  without  deduction  or  reasoning. 

Whence  the  Boul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  or  intuitive.  Milton. 

3.  Received,  reached,  obtained,  or  perceived,  by  mtui- 
tion  ;  as,  iitt7dtire  judgment  or  knowledge ;  —opposed  to 
deductive.  Locke- 

In-tu'1-tive-ly,  adv.     in  an  intuitive  manner. 

In-tul-tiv-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  ideas; 
of  right  and  wrong  are  intuitive.  J.  Grote. 

In'tU-mesce'  (Tn'tu-mEs'),  7'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intu- 
MEscED  (-mgsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intumescing  (-m5s'- 
'^ii'ff)-]  [L.  iJituTuescere ;  pref.  i7i-  iu -^  tnmescere  to- 
swell  up,  incho-  fr.  tinnere  to  swell.  See  Tumii>.]  To- 
enlarge  or  expand  with  heat;  to  swell;  specifically,  to 
swell  up  or  bubble  up  under  the  action  of  heat,  as  before 
the  blowpipe. 

In  a  higher  heat,  it  intumac^s.  and  melts  into  a  yellowialt. 
black  mass.  AVritan. 

In'tu-znes'cence  (-m^s's^ns),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intumes- 
cence.~\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  swelling  or  enlarging  ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  swollen ;  expansion ;  tumidity ;  es- 
pecially, the  swelling  up  of  bodies  under  the  action  of  heat. 
The  intuuiesraice  of  nations.  JohTtson- 

2.  Anything  swollen  or  enlarged,  as  a  tumor. 

In'tu-ines'cent  (-s^nt),  a.    [L.  i7itu7nescens,  p.  pr.J 

SwcUiiiL,' nil ;  expanding. 

In-tU'mu-la''ted  (Tn-tii'mu-la'tgd),  a.  [L.  intumula- 
tus.     Sec  In-  no_t,  and  Tumulate.]     Unbnried.     [Obs.'\ 

In-tune'  (Tn-tun'),  v.  t.    To  intone.    Cf.  Entune. 

In-tur'bid-ate  (tn-tflr'bTd-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
TURBiDATED  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inturbidating.J 
[Pref.  in-  in  -j-  turbid.'\  To  render  turbid  ;  to  darken; 
to  confuse.     [B.'] 

The  cnnfusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the  earae  term 
paintiilly  tuturhiiiatcs  his  theolno^y.  Coleridge. 

In'tur-ges'cence  (Tn'tfir-jSs'sens),  n.  [L.  inturges- 
cens.  p.  pr.  of  inturgescere  to  swell  up.  See  1st  In-,  and 
Turgescent.]  a  swelling  ;  the  act  of  swelling,  or  state 
of  being  swelled.     [Obs.^  Sir  T.  Broune. 
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fiftlXSA  (Tn'tiis),  n.     [L.  intundere  to  bruise;   pref. 

%n-  in  -t-  tundere,  tusum,  to  beat,  bruise.]  A  bruise  ;  a 
contusion.     [Ofjs.']  Speyiser. 

Intas-sns-cep'ted  (Tu'tus-sQa-sep'tSd),  a.  [see  In- 
tussusception.] Received  iuto  some  other  thing  or  part, 
as  a  sword  iuto  a  sheath  ;  invagiiiated. 

In^tas-SUS-cep'tion  (-shuu),  n.  [L.  intus  within  -r 
susception.  Cf.  Istbosusception.]  1.  The  reception  of 
one  part  within  another. 

2.  (Med.)  The  abnormal  reception  or  slipping  of  a  part 
of  a  tube,  by  iuversion  and  descent,  withiu  a  contiguous 
part  of  it;  epecifically,  the  reception  or  slipping  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  lower  ;  intro- 
euBception ;  invagination.  Dungli^on. 

3.  (Boi.)  The  interposition  of  new  particles  of  forma- 
tive material  among  those  already  existing,  aa  in  a  cell 
wall,  or  in  a  starch  grain. 

4-  (Phwsiol.)  The  act  of  taking  foreign  matter,  as  food, 
into  a  living  body;  the  process  of  nutrition,  by  which 
dead  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  living  organism,  and  ulti- 
mately converted  into  the  organized  substance  of  its  va- 
rious tissues  and  organs. 

Dead  bodies  increase  by  appo&itiun  ;  living  bodies  by  intussus' 
ceptwn.  McKendrick. 

In-tWlne'  (tn-twin'),i'. /.  [Cf.  Entwine.]  To  twine 
or  twist  iuto,  or  together;  to  wreathe ;  as,  a  wreath  of 
Howers  ir.tivined.     [Written  also  eiituine.'\ 

In-tWlne',  r.  i.     To  be  or  to  become  intwined. 

In-twlne'ment  (-m-fnt),  n.  The  act  of  intwiuing,  or 
the  state  of  being  intwined. 

In-tWlst'  (In-twTst'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Entwist.]  To  twist 
into  or  together  ;  to  interweave.    [Written  also  €ntu'ist.'\ 

In  U-en'do  (In'u-gn'do),  v.     See  Innuendo. 

In'U-Un  (in'u-lTu),  n.  [From  NL.  Imda  Helenium, 
the  elecampane  ;  cf.  F.  inulinf.^  {Ckem.)  A  substance 
of  very  wide  occurrence.  It  is  found  dissolved  in  the  sap 
of  the  roots  and  rhizomes  of  many  composite  and  other 
plants,  aa  Inula,  Helianfhus,  Campanula^  etc.,  and  is 
extracted  by  solution  as  a  tasteless,  wliite,  semicrystal- 
Jine  substance,  resembling  starch,  with  which  it  is  isom- 
eric. It  is  intermediate  in  nature  between  starch  and 
eugar.     Called  also  dahli/i,  helenin^  olaitlin,  etc. 

In'U-loia  (-loid),  n.  [Inulin  +  -ofrf.]  {Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance resembling  inulin,  found  in  the  unripe  bulbs  of 
"the  dahlia. 

In-um'brate  (Tn-um'brat),  7\  t.  [L.  inumhratus^  p.  p. 
of  inumbrare  to  shade.]     To  shade  ;  to  darken.     [06^.] 

In-onc'ted  (In-iink't5d),  a.  [See  Inunction.]  Anoint- 
ed.    \_Obs.\  Cockeram. 

In-unc'uOn  (-shun),  n.  [L.  inunctio^  fr.  inungere, 
inunctujii,  to  anoint.  See  1st  In-,  and  Unction.]  The 
act  of  anointing,  or  the  state  of  being  anointed  ;  unc- 
tion; specifically  (J/f(/.),  the  rubbing  of  ointments  into 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  which  medicinal  agents  con- 
tained in  them,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potash,  etc., 
are  absorbed. 

In-unc  tn-OS'l-ty  (-tu-SsT-ty  ;  135),  n.  The  want  of 
Tinctuosity  ;  freedom  from  greasiness  or  oiliness  ;  as,  the 
inuncluosidj  of  porcelain  clay.  Kirican. 

In-an'dant  (In-un'dwnt),  a.  [L.  inundans,  p.  pr.  of 
inundiire.^     Overflowing,     [i?.]  Shcnslone. 

In-Un'dat©  (-dst),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  iNtmnATED  (-da- 
ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Inundating.]  [L.  inujiddtus,  p.  p. 
■of  imaidiire  to  inundate  ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  undare  to  rise  in 
■waves,  to  overflow,  fr.  vnda  a  wave.     See  Undttlate.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  flood  ;  to  overflow ;  to  deluge ;  to 
flood  ;  as,  the  river  inundated  the  town. 

2.  To  fill  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  superflu- 
ity ;  as,  the  country  was  inundated  with  bills  of  credit. 

Syn. —To overflow;  deluge;  flood;  overwhelm;  sub- 
merge ;  drown. 

In'un-da'tion  (Tn'iin-da'shun),  n.  [L.  innndatio:  of. 
F,  inondalion.]  1.  The  act  of  inundating,  or  the  state 
of  being  inundated ;  an  overflow  ;  a  flood  ;  a  rising  and 
ippreading  of  water  over  low  grounds. 

With  mumhttion  wide  the  deluce  reigns, 

DrowDS  the  deep  valleys,  and  o  erspreads  the  plains.    Wdkif. 

2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind ;  an  overflowing  or 
ifluperfluous  abundance  ;  a  flood  ;  a  great  influx ;  as,  an 
inundation  of  tourists. 

To  stop  the  tnun<huitm  of  her  tears.  Shctk. 

In-un'der-Stand'ing  (Tn-under-stand'Ing),  n.  Void 
of  undfTstanlint,'-     [Oha.^  Bp.  Pearson. 

In'ur-bane'  fln'Or-ban').  a.  [L.  innrbnnus.  See  In- 
not.  and  Uhbane.]  Un<ivil ;  unpolislied  ;  imle.  M.  Ar- 
nold. —  In'ur-banely.  "/'•-  —  in  ur-bane'ness,  n. 

In'ur-ban'l-ty  (-b5n'r-t5'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inuibanite.'] 
Want  of  urbanity  or  courtesy;  unpolished  manners  or 
■deportment;  inurbaneness ;  rudeness.  }ip.  Hall. 

In-ure'  Itn-ur'),  v.  t.  [inip.  &  ;;.  p.  Inured  (-urd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inurino.]  [From  pref.  in-  in  -t-  nre 
use,  work.  See  Uee  use,  practice,  Oi-era,  and  cf.  JU- 
KURE.]  To  apply  in  use;  to  train;  to  discipline ;  to  use 
-or  accustom  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconven- 
ience;  to  harden;  to  habituate;  to  practice  habitually. 
"  To  mur«  our  prompt  obedience."  Milton. 

He  . . .  did  iinirr  them  to  speak  litllc.    Sir  T.  Xorth. 

Inured  and  exercised  in  learniii';.  /{olrf/n-ton  (More't  Utopia). 
The  poor,  tmticd  to  drudgery  and  di»treM.     Courier. 

In-Ore',  v.  i.  To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have  etTect ; 
to  be  applied;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of ;  as,  a 
gift  of  \AUi\H  ijiures  to  the  heirs.     [Written  uXmenurr.'] 

In-ure'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Use  ;  practice ;  discipline  ; 
habit;  ciijit'irn. 

In-nm'  (In-Om'),  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indrnbd 
(Ornd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inttrnino.]  To  put  in  an  um, 
as  the  aahos  of  the  dead  ;  hence,  to  bury  ;  to  intomb. 
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In-n'st-tate  (-u'^T-tit),  a.  [L. inusiiatus  uiuiRual.  Sff 
Use.]     fnimnal.     [/i;.]  Jtramhall. 

In-n'sl-ta'tlon  (Tn-u'zt-ta'sh&n),  n.  Want  of  use; 
disuse.     \n.-\  Paky. 


In-nst'  (Tn-fisf),  a.  [L.  inurere,  inustumt  to  bum  in ; 
pref.  in-  in  -j-  urere  to  bum.]     Burnt  in.     [Obs.'] 

In-us'tlon  (In-ub'chun),  n.  The  act  of  burning  or 
brandmg.     [06j.]  T.  Adama. 

In-U'tile  (In-u'ttl),  a.  [L.  inuHlis:  cf.  F.  inutile.  See 
In- not,  Utile.]    Useless;  unprofitable.    \_Obs.^    Bacon. 

In'U-til'i-ty  (Tn'u-tll'I-ty),  n.  [L.  inutdilus:  cf.  F. 
inuCiliie.]  Uselessness ;  the  quality  of  being  unprofita- 
ble ;  unprofitableness ;  as,  the  inutility  of  vain  specula- 
tions and  visionary  projects. 

In-Ut'ter-a-ble  (lu-iit'ter-a-b'l),  a.  Unutterable  ;  in- 
expressible. Milton. 

II  In'  vac'U-0  (In' vSk'fi-o).  [L.]  (Phyitics)  In  a 
vacuum  ;  in  empty  space  ;  as,  experiments  m  vacuo. 

In-vade'  (Tn-vad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invaded  ;  p. 
pr.&vb.n.  Invading.]  [L.  invadere,  invasmn;  pref. 
tTi-  in  -j-  vadere  to  go,  akin  to  E.  ivade  r  cf.  OF.  invader, 
F.  envahir.  See  Wade.]  1.  To  go  into  or  upon;  to 
pass  within  the  confines  of  ;  to  enter;  — used  of  forcible 
or  rude  ingress.     \^Obs.'\ 

Which  becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 

The  btate  of  life,  out  o'l  tiie  griely  shade.  Speruter. 

2.  To  enter  with  hostile  intentions;  to  enter  witli  a 
view  to  conquest  or  plunder  ;  to  make  an  irruption  into  ; 
to  attack  ;  as,  the  Romans  invaded  Great  Britain. 

Such  an  enemy 
ly  risen  to  invade  us.  2tiUon. 

3.  To  attack  ;  to  infringe  ;  to  encroach  on  ;  to  violate  ; 
as,  the  king  invi:ded  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  To  grow  or  spread  over  ;  to  affect  injuriously  and 
progressively  ;  as,  gangrene  invades  healthy  tissue. 

Syn.  —  To  attack ;  assail ;  encroach  upon.  See  Attack. 

In-vade',  v.  i.     To  make  an  invasion.  Brougham. 

In-vad'er  (-vad'er),  n.  One  who  invades;  an  assail- 
ant ;  an  eiicroacher  ;  an  intruder. 

In-vag'l-nate  (Tn-v5j'i-nat),  v.  t.  To  insert  as  in  a 
sheath  ;  tu  produce  intussusception  in. 

In-vag'1-nate   (-nat),  J  a.    {B/ol.)  (a)  Sheathed. 

In-vag'1-na'ted  (-na'ted),  (  (ft)  Having  one  portion 
of  a  holluw  organ  drawn  back  within  another  portion. 

In-vagl-na'tion  (-na'shun),  7^.  [L.  pref.  in-  -\-  vagina 
sheatli.]  1.  (Biol.)  Tlie  condition  of  an  invaginated  or- 
gan or  part, 

2.  (Biol.)  One  of  the  methodsby  which  the  various  ger- 
minal layers  of  the  ovum  are  differentiated 

C^^  In  embolic  invagination,  one  half  of 
the  blastosphere  is  pushed  in  towards  the 
other  half,  producing  an  embryonic  form 
known  as  a  gastrula.  —In  epibolic  invai/ma- 
tion,  a  phenomenon  in  the  development  of 
some  invertebrate  ova,  the  epiblast  appears 
to  grow  over  or  around  the  hypoblast. 

In'va-les'cence  (Tn'va-lSs'srns),  n.    [L. 
invalescens,  p.  i)r.  of  invalesce?^  to  become  & 
strong.      See  1st   In-,  and    Convalesce.] 
Strength  ;  health.     I0bs.'\ 

In-val  e-tu'dl-na-ry  (-v51'e-t  uMT-nS-ry ), 
a.     Wanting  health  ;  valetudinary.     [_R.] 

In-valld  (Tn-v51'Td),  a.  [Pref.  iu-  not 
-f  valid:  cf.  F.  invalide,  L.  invalidtis  in- 
firm,   weak.      Cf.    Invalid    infirm.] 

1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency  ;  Inva^nation  (em- 
not  valid;  weak.  bolic).     much   en- 

2.  (£.«•)  Having  «o  force,  effect  or  ^X'  ^/^K^ 
etncacy  ;  void ;  null ;  as,  an  invalid  of  Amphioxus  ;  (/ 
contract  or  agreement.  The  Segmentation 

In'va-lld  (Tn'va-lTd;  277),  n.  [F. 
inrafidt,  n.  A:  a.,  h.innrtidiiSy  a.  See 
Invalid  null.]     A  person  wliois  weak 
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Cavity;  JJ  In 
nation  of  the  Jilas- 
tosnhere  ;  i'  Uas- 
trula.  Invagination 
and  infirm;  one  who  is  disabled  for  comiileted;  tin 
active  service  ;  especially,  one  iu 
chronic  ill  health. 

In'va-lld  (Tn'vA-lTd),  a.  [See  Inva- 
lid, ».]  Not  well;  feeble;  infirm; 
sickly  ;  as,  be  had  an  invalid  daugh- 
ter. 

In^va-Ud,  V.  t.    1.  To  make  or  ren- 
der invalid  or  infirm.     *'  Invalided,  bent,  and  almost 
blind."  Dicke7ts. 

2.  To  classify  or  enroll  as  an  invalid. 

Peace  coming,  he  was  invalided  on  half  pay.  Carh/le. 
In-vari-date  (Tn-vai'T-dat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
validated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  it.  Invalidating.] 
[From  Invalid  null.]  To  render  invalid  ;  to  weaken  or 
lessen  the  force  of ;  to  destroy  the  authority  of  ;  to  ren- 
der of  no  force  or  effect ;  to  overthrow  ;  as,  to  invali' 
date  an  agreement  or  argument. 

In-vall-da'tion  (-da'shun),  n.  The  act  of  invalida- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  invalidated. 

So  many  un-aliihiti'ms  of  tlieir  riijht.  Burke. 

II  In'va-Ude'  (.iN'va'ltd').  v.    [F.]    See  Invalid,  n. 

In'va-Ud-ism  (Tn'vd-lTd-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  condition  of 
an  invalid;  nickuess ;  infirmity. 

In'va-Udl-ty  (Tn'va-lTd'T-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inraliditf', 
LL.  inralidita.s  want  of  health.]  1.  Want  of  validity  or 
cogency  ;  want  of  legal  force  or  efficacy  ;  invalidness  ;  as, 
tlm  inviditlitii  uf  an  agnM-ment  or  of  a  will. 

2.   W^iiit  <.f  hi-altli;  inlirmity.    [Obs.']   Sir  W,  Temple. 

In-val'ld-ness  (Tn-vitKId-nBs), /i.  Invalidity;  as,  the 
invaliilnrss  of  rca«t)ning. 

In-val'or-ous  (-ur-Qs),  a.    Not  valorous;  cowardly. 

In-val'u-a-blo  (-G-a-b'l),  a.  Valuable  beyond  estima- 
tion ;  ini-st  iiiiahU' ;  priceless;  precious. 

Invaluably,  adv.     Inestimably.  Bp.  ITall. 

In-varuod  '-ud).  n.     IneBtimablo.     [72.]         Jhw/ion. 

In-va'ii-a-bll'i-ty  (Tn-vn'rT-A.bTPr-tJ),  71.  [Cf.  y.  iji- 
rariabilife.]  The  qu;dity  of  being  invari.iblc  ;  invariable- 
iieKH  ;  constancy  ;  uniformity. 

In-va'rl-a-ble  (Tn-vil'rT-tVb'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
variable:  r{.  V.  in  variable:.']  Not  given  to  variation  or 
change;  unalterable;  unchangeable;  always  uniform. 

I'hysiciil  Itnvfl  which  nic  mrariablf.  J.  Taylor. 

—  In-Ta'rl-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-va'rl-a-bly,  adv. 


In-va'rl-a-ble  (Tn-va'rl-fi.b'1),  n.    {Math.)  An  invari- 

ablf  quuntily  ;  a  constant. 

In-va'rl-ance  (-ans),  n.  (Math.)  The  property  of  re- 
mauiuig  invariable  under  prescribed  or  inn.litd  condi- 
^'%"^-      ,_  ,  J.  J.  S^lvesUr. 

In-va'n-ant  (-ant),  n.  (Math.)  An  invariable  quan- 
tity ;  specifically,  a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  one 
or  more  forms,  wliich  remains  unaltered,  when  these 
undergo  suitable  linear  transformations.   J.  J.  Si/lvester. 

In-va'sion  (in-va'zhiin),  n.  [L.  intasio  :  cf.  F.  i>ji'a- 
Sion.  See  Invade.]  1.  The  act  of  invading  ;  the  act  of 
encroachnig  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another : 
encroachment ;  trespass. 

2.  A  warhke  or  hostile  entrance  into  the  possessions 
or  domains  of  another;  the  incursion  of  an  army  for 
conquest  or  plunder. 

3.  Tlie  incoming  or  first  attack  of  anything  hurtful  or 
pernicious  ;  as,  the  invasion  of  a  disease. 

,Syn.  —  Invasion,  Incdesion.  Ieritption,  Inroad.  Inva- 
-non  IS  the  generic  term,  deuotnig  a  forcible  entrance  into 
a  foreign  coimtry.  Incursion  signifies  a  hasty  and  sud- 
den invasion.  Irruption  denotes  a  particularly  violent 
nivasion.  Inroad  is  entry  by  some  unusual  way  involviue 
trespass  and  injury. 

In-Va'slve  (-sTv),  a.  [LL.  invasiv^is:  cf.  F.  invasif. 
See  Invade.]  Tending  to  invade ;  characterized  by  in- 
vasion ;  aggressive.     '* /ntam-e  war."  Il'oole 

In-vect' (-vSkf),  r.  J.   To  inveigh.  [Obs.']  Beau.d:  Ft. 

In-vec'ted  (Tn-v?k't^d),  u.      [L.  invectus  carried  in. 
See  Inveigh.]     (Her.)  Having  a  bor- 
der or  outline  composed  of  semicir- 
cles or  arcs  of  circles  with  the  con- 
vexity outward ;  —  the  opposite  of  ' 
engrailed.  Invccted. 

In-vec'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  invecfio.  See  Inveigh.] 
An  inveighing  against;  invective.     [06*.]  Fitlke. 

In-vec'tive  (-ttv),  «.  [L.  invectivus:  cf.  F.  invectif. 
See  Inveigh.]  Characterized  by  invectiou  ;  critical;  de- 
nunciatory; .satirical;  abusive;  railing. 

In-vec'tive,  n.  [F.  invective.']  An  expression  wliich 
inveighs  or  rails  against  a  person ;  a  severe  or  violent 
censure  or  reproach ;  something  uttered  or  written,  in- 
tended to  cast  opprobrium,  censure,  or  reproach  on  an- 
other ;  a  harsh  or  reproachful  accusation  ;  —  followed  by 
against,  having  reference  to  the  person  or  thing  affected  ; 
as,  an  invective  against  tyranny. 

The  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  [Junius']  motives  for 
writing  such  famous  invectives.  Sir  W.  Draper. 

Syn.  — Abuse;  censure  ;  reproach ;  satire;  sarcasm; 
railing ;  diatribe.    See  Abuse. 

In-vec'tlve-ly,  adv.     in  an  invective  manner.     Shak. 

In-velgh'  (Tn-va'))  ''•  ''-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inveighed 
(-vad')  ;  ;-.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  In\-Eighing.]  [L.  invehere,  in- 
rectum,  to  carry  or  bring  into  or  against,  to  attack  with 
words,  to  inveigh  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  vehere  to  carry.  See 
Vehicle,  and  cf.  In^'ective.]  To  declaim  or  rail  (against 
some  person  or  thing) ;  to  utter  censorious  and  bitter 
language ;  to  attack  with  harsh  criticism  or  reproach, 
either  spoken  or  written ;  to  use  invectives ;  —  with 
against;  as,  to  inveigh  against  character,  conduct,  man* 
ners,  customs,  morals,  a  law,  an  abuse. 

All  men  inveighed  against  him  j  all  men,  except  court  vassals, 

opposed  him,  Milton. 

The  artificial  life  against  which  we  inveighed.    Haivthome. 

In-Veigh'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  inveighs. 

In-Vei'gle   (Tn-ve'g'l),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  INVEIGLED 

(-g'ld) ;  2>-  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Inveigling  (-glTng).]  [Prob.  fr. 
F.  aveugler  to  blind,  to  delude,  OF.  aveugler,  avugler^ 
avegler,  fr.  F.  aveugle  blind,  OF.  avcugle,  avugle,  prop- 
erly, without  eyes,  fr.  L.  ab  -f-  oculus  eye.  Tlie  pref.  in- 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  a-  taken  as  the  pref. 
F.  a,  L.  ad.  See  Ocular.]  To  lead  astray  as  if  blind; 
to  persuade  to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flat- 
tery ;  to  entice  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  seduce  ;  to  wheedle. 
Yet  have  tliey  many  bait^  and  guileful  spells 
To  in'-iigle  anil  invite  the  unwary  eenec.  Milton. 

In-Vel'gle-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  inveigling, 
or  the  state  of  being  inveigled  ;  that  wliich  inveigles;  en- 
ticement ;  seduction.  South. 

In-vei'gler  (-gler),  n.    One  who  inveigles. 

In-veil'(-val'),  ?•.  A  Tocover,  aswitha  vail.  TI'.  Browne. 

In-vend  1-bll'i-ty  (tn-vgnd'T-btl'T-ty ),  n.  Tlie  quality 
of  being  in\fndiblc  ;  invendibleness  ;  unsalableness. 

In-vendl-ble  (Tn-vendl-b'l),  a.  [L.  invendibilis. 
See  In-  not,  and  Vendible.]  Not  vendible  or  salable. 
Jefferson.  —  Invend'i-ble-ness,  !>■ 

In-Ven'om  t.In-\en'uni),  v.  t.     See  ENVENOM. 

In-vent'  (Tn-v?nt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invented  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  V.  Inventing.]  [L.  inventus,  p.  p.  of  invc- 
nire  to  come  upon,  to  find,  invent;  pref.  in-  in  +  venire 
to  come,  akin  to  E.  come:  of.  F.  inventer.    See  Comk.] 

1.  To  come  or  light  upon  ;  to  meet ;  to  find.    [Obs.^ 

And  vowed  never  to  return  ngain. 

Till  liirii  nlivc  or  dead  the  did  invent.  Spenser. 

2.  To  discover,  as  by  study  or  inquiry  ;  to  find  out ;  to 
dcviso  ;  to  contrive  or  produce  for  the  first  time  ;  —  ap- 
plied commonly  to  the  discovery  of  some  serviceable 
mode,  instrument,  or  machine. 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  Btool.i.  Cowper. 

3.  To  frame  by  the  imagination ;  to  fabricate  mentally ; 
to  forgo  ;  —  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  inv€7U  the 
machinery  of  a  poem  ;  to  invent  a  faltichood. 

Whnte'cr  his  cruel  nialicc  could  invriit.  Milton, 

lie  had  invrnled  Boinc  circunifilmiceB,  and  ptit  the  worst  possi- 
ble con^truction  on  others.  Sir  W.  i^rott. 

Syn,-— To  discover;  contrive;  devise:  frame;  de- 
sign; fabricate;  concoct;  elaborate.    See  Discover. 

In-vent'er  (-or),  n.     One  who  invents. 

In-vent'Iul  (-fi,il),  a.     Full  of  invention.     J.  Gtfford. 

In-vcnt'1-blc  t-T-b'l),  a.     C.ipablo  of  being  invented. 

In-ventU-ble-ness.  "■     Quality  of  being  invontiblo. 

In-Ven'tlOU  (In-vfin'Mhuu),  n.  [L.  inrenfio:  cf.  F. 
invention.     Sec  Invent.]     1.  The  art  of  finding  out  or 
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INVENTIOUS 


inTcnting ;  contrivanoe  or  eonatnirtion  of  that  which  has 
not  before  exinted  ;  as,  the  invention  of  logarithiiiH ;  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  priuting. 

As  the  Bcnrch  of  it  [truth]  Is  the  duty,  ao  the  invention  will  be 
■the  uappincHs  ot  nmn.  2'tttfuim. 

2.  That  wliich  is  hivented  ;  an  orif,'inal  contrivance  or 
construction ;  a  device  ;  as,  this  fablu  was  tlie  invention 
of  Ebop  ;  that  falsehood  was  her  own  invention. 

We  entered  by  tlie  (Iruwbhdgo,  vJiich  has  un  invention  to  lot 
one  fall  if  not  prerrioniehed.  JCvehjn. 

3.  Thought;  idea.  Shak. 

4.  A  fabrication  to  deceive ;  a  fiction ;  a  forgery ;  a 
ialaehood. 
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;  tlieir  hearers 

5.  The  faculty  of  inventing  ;  imaginative  faculty;  ekill 
or  ingenuity  in  contriving  anything  new ;  as,  a  man  of 
i7iventio7i. 

Tliey  lay  no  less  than  a  want  of  invention  to  hia  charge  i  a 
•  capital  crime,  ...  for  a  poet  ia  a  maker.  Drytlen. 

6.  {Fine  Arts,  RheL,  etc.)  The  exercise  of  the  imag- 
ination in  selectiiiR  and  treating  a  tlienie,  or  nioro  com- 
monly in  contriving  \\w  arrangement  of  a  piece,  or  the 
method  of  presenting  its  parts. 

Invention  of  the  crosa  iEccl.)^  a  festival  celebrated  May 
M,  in  liouor  of  the  ttnding  of  our  Savior's  cross  by  St. 
Ht'lfua. 

In-ven'tious  (Tn-vSn'shtts),  a.     Inventive.     [Obs.J 
In-vent'ive  (Tn-vSnt'iv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  inventi/.}     Able 
and  apt  to  invent;  quick  at  contrivance;  ready  at  ex- 
pedients; as,  an  inventive  head  or  genius.     Dryden.— 
in-vent'ive-ly,  '/'/r.  —  in-vent'ive-ness,  n. 

In-vent'or  (-er),  H.  [h.ivi.F.inrentear.']  One  who 
inveirts  or  finds  out  something  new ;  a  contriver ;  es- 
pecially, one  who  invents  mechanical  devices. 

In'ven-to'rl-al  (tn'vgn-td'rt-'fl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  inventory.  —  In'ven-to'rl-al-ly,  adv.     Shak, 

In'ven-to-ry  tTn'vi?ii-tA-i-y),  n. ;  pi.  Inventories  (-rtz). 
[L.  inventiirium  :  cf.  LL.  in'ventoriunij  F.  inventaire,  OF. 
&Uo  inventoire.  See  Invent.}  An  account,  catalogue,  or 
schedule,  made  by  an  executor  or  administrator,  of  all 
the  goods  and  chattels,  and  sometimes  of  the  real  estate, 
of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  list  of  the  property  of  whicli  a 
person  or  estate  is  found  to  be  possessed  ;  hence,  an  item- 
ized list  of  goods  or  valuables,  with  their  estimated 
wortli ;  specifically,  the  annual  account  of  stock  taken  m 
any  business. 

There  tuke  an  invenforit  of  all  I  have.  .SfiaK: 

Syn.  —  List ;  register ;  schedule  ;  catalogue.    See  List. 

In'ven-tO-ry,  r.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Inventoried  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inventorying.]     [Cf.  F.  inventoi-ier.} 
To  make  an  uiventory  of  ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or  , 
schedule  of  ;  to  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods ; 
as,  a  merchant  inventories  his  stock. 

I  will  give  out  divers  scheduk-9  of  mv  heautv  :  it  shall  he 
inventuritil.&nfi  every  particle  and  utensil  labeled.  Shak. 

In-vent'ress  (Tn-vSnt'rSs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  inventrix.  F. 
invent)- ice. '\     A  woman  who  invents.  Dryden. 

In've-rac'i-ty  (Tu'v^-rSs'T-tj?),  n.     Want  of  veracity. 

In-ver'i-sl-mll'i-tude  (ru-vgr'T-sT-niTl'T-tiid),  n.  Want 
of  veriisimilitiKle  <ir  likelihood  ;  improbability. 

In-verse' (Tn-vers'),  ('.  [L.  inver.'in.'t,  ^.  p.  of  iiiver- 
iere:  cf.  F.  inverse.  See  Invert.]  1.  Opposite  in  order, 
relation,  or  effect ;  reversed  ;  inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  — 
opposed  to  direct. 

2.  (Bof.)  Inverted;  having  a  position  or  mode  of  at- 
tachment the  reverse  of  that  wliich  is  usual. 

3.  {M(dh.)  Opposite  in  nature  and  effect ;  — said  with 
reference  to  any  two  operations,  which,  when  botli  are 
performed  in  succession  upon  any  (luantity,  reproduce 
that  quantity  ;  as,  multiplication  is  tlie  inverse  operation 
to  division.  The  symbol  of  an  inverse  operation  is  the 
symbol  of  the  direct  operation  with  -'  as  an  index.  Thus 
sin-^  X  means  the  arc  whose  sine  is  x. 

Inverse  flgnrea  i<!eom.\  two  figures,  such  that  each 
pomt  of  eitlier  tigure  is  inverse  to  a  correspondhigr  point 
mthe  other  figure. —Inverse  points  [linnn.i,  two  points 
lymg  on  a  Ime  drawn  fn.ni  thi-  wuu-v  vi  ;l  rix.-d  circle 
or  sphere, and  so  rfhiti-d  that  thi-  proiliK-t  oi  th.-u-  dis- 
tances from  the  center  of  tlie  -irclt-  or  sphere  is  .'.|ual  to 
the  square  of  the  radius.  —Inverse,  '-y  Reciprocal,  ratio 
{Jlat/i.},  the  ratio  of  the  recipvocals  of  two  (luantities. — 
Inverse,  or  Reciprocal,  proportion,  an  equality  between  a 
direct  ratio  and  a  reciprocal  ratio  ;  thus,  4  ;  2  ;  :  J  :  ^,  or 
4  :  2  : :  3  :  G,  im^ersely. 

In'versG,  n.    That  which  is  inverse. 
Thus  the  course  of  human  study  ia  the  inverse  of  the  course 
of  thinfis  in  nature.  Tatham. 

In-verse'ly  (Tn-vers'lJ-),  adv.  In  an  inverse  order  or 
manner  ;  by  inversion  ;  —  opposed  to  directly. 

Inversely  proportional.  See  Directly  proimrtionaL  under 
Directly,  and  Inversion,  4. 

In-ver'sion  (Tn-ver'shnn),  n.  [L.  mversio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
version. See  Invert.]  1.  The  act  of  inverting,  or  turn- 
nig  over  or  backward,  or  the  state  of  being  inverted. 

2.  A  change   by  inverted  order  ;  a  reversed  position 
or  arrangement  of  things  ;  transposition. 
firl5'iil'lfL*'>'''''T';i''  "'.""«ctof  Parbamrnt:  vour  lord.hip 
?"i,^.?i5'^  ^^'  "^"^  ^''^"  "  ^'"^  passed  luiioni,'  the  Lords  and 
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3.  {Md.)  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which  the  order 
of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  the  right  being  on  the 
left,  tlie  left  on  the  right,  and  so  on. 

4.  {Math.)  A  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a 
proportion,  so  that  the  second  takesthe  place  of  the  first 
and  the  fourth  of  the  third. 

5.  {Geom.)  A  peculiar  method  of  transformation,  in 
which  a  figure  is  replaced  by  its  inverse  figure.  Propo- 
sitions that  are  true  for  the  original  figure  thus  furnish 
new  propositions  that  are  true  in  tlie  hiverse  figure.  See 
Inverse  jignres,  under  Inverse. 

6.  {Gram.)  A  clmnge  of  the  usual  order  of  words  or 
•phrases ;  as,  '*  of  all  vices,  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 


detestable,"  instead  of, 
detentalilo  of  all  vices." 

7.  {lihft.)  A  method  of  reasoninf?  in  wliicdi  the  ora- 
tor HlinwH  that  the  argumontH  advanced  by  his  adversary 
in  opi)(i.sitiun  to  him  are  really  favorable  to  his  cause. 

8.  {Mus.)  {a)  Said  of  iidirval.^i,  when  the  lower  tone 
is  placed  an  octave  higlier,  ho  that  fiftlis  become  fourths, 
thirds  sixths,  etc.  {h)  Said  of  a  chords  when  one  of  its 
notes,  otlier  than  its  root,  is  made  the  bass,  (c)  Said  of 
a  subject,  or  phrase,  when  the  intervals  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  repeated  in  the  contrary  direction,  rising  instead 
of  falling,  or  vice  versa,  {d)  Said  of  double  counter- 
jinnit,  wiion  an  upper  ami  a  lower  part  (dtange  places. 

9.  {Gcol.)  The  folding  back  of  strata  upon  tlieinselves, 
as  by  upheaval,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession a])pears  to  be  reversed. 

10.  {('hem.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  cane  sugar 
{sucrtiRi),  under  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  or  ferments 
(as  diii.sla.-ic),  is  broken  or  .sjilit  up  into  grape  sugar 
{dextro.se),  and  fruit  sugar  {Iciulose)  •  also,  less  properly, 
the  process  by  which  starch  is  converted  into  grape 
sugar  {dextrose). 

(3^^  The  terms  invert  and  Invpr.tion,  in  this  sense,  owe 
their  meannigto  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  light,  wliich  is  rotated  to  the  right  by  cane  sugar,  is 
turned  toward  the  left  by  h-vnioae. 

In-vert'  (Tn-verf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inverted;  p. 
pr.  it  vh.  11.  Inverting.]  [L.  invertere,  inveisuni;  pref. 
m-  in  -f  vrrlrre  to  turn.  See  Verse.]  1.  To  turn  over; 
to  put  upside  down  ;  to  upset ;  to  place  in  a  contrary 
order  or  direction  ;  to  reverse  ;  as,  to  invert  a  cup,  the 
order  of  words,  rules  of  justice,  etc. 

Tlint  doth  imevt  the  attest  of  eves  and  ears. 

As  if  these  organs  had  deceptions  functions.        Shak. 

Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  im-ertrd  cuiie. 

Wanting  its  proper  base  tu  stand  upon.  Cowper. 

2.  {Mus.)  To  change  the  position  of; — said  of  tones 
which  form  a  chord,  or  parts  which  compose  liarmony. 

3.  To  divert ;  to  convert  to  a  wrong  use.  [Obs.}  Kiiolles. 

4.  {C'keni.)  To  convert ;  to  reverse  ;  to  decompose  by, 
or  subject  to,  inversion.     See  Inversion,  71.,  10. 

In-vert',W'.  i.   {C?ieni.)  To  undergo  inversion,  as  sugar. 

In'vert  (In'vert),  a.  {C/iem.)  Subjected  to  the  proc- 
ess of  inversion  ;  inverted  ;  converted  ;  as,  invert  sugar. 

Invert  sugar  {Chem.),  a  varietv  of  sugar,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  ot  dextrose  and  jevulose,  found  naturally  in 
fruits,  and  produced  artificially  bv  the  inversion  of  cane 
sugar  (sucrose) ;  also,  less  properlv,  the  grape  sugar  or 
dextrose  obtained  from  starch.  See  Inversion,  Dextrose, 
Levulose,  and  Sugar. 

In'vert,  lu     {Masovry)  An  inverted  arch. 

In-ver'te-bral  (Tn-ver'tf-br^l),  a.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Invertebrate. 

II  In-ver'te-bra'ta  (tn-ver'te-bra'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  i?i-  not  +  vcrtcbratns  vertebrate.]  {ZoVd.)  A  com- 
prehensive division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  all 
except  the  Vcrtebrata. 

In-ver'te-brate  (Tn-ver'te-brat),  a.  {ZoYd.)  Destitute 
of  a  backbone ;  having  no  vertebnt ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Invertebrata.  —  n.     One  of  the  Invertebrata. 

Age  of  invertebrates.    See  Age.  and  Silurian. 

In-ver'te-bra'led  (-bra'ted),  a.  Having  no  backbone  ; 
invertebrate. 

In-verVed  (Tn-vert'Sd),  a.  1.  Changed  to  a  contrary 
or  counterclianged  order  ;  reversed  ;  characterized  by  in- 
version. 

2.  {Geo}.)  Situated  apparently  in  reverse  order,  as 
strata  when  folded  back  upon  themselves  by  upheaval. 

Inverted  arch  {Arch,),  an  arch  placed  with  crown  down- 
ward ;  —  much 
used  in  founda- 
tions. 

In-vert'ed- 

ly,  adv.  In  an 
inverted  order. 
Derhain. 
In-vert'1-ble 
(-T-b'l),  H. 
[From  Invert.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inverted  or  turned. 

2.  (t'/irni.)  Capable  of  being  changed  or  converted  ;  as, 
i?ivertible  sugar. 

In-vert'i-bla,  a.  [Pref.  ?n-  not  -f  L.  vertere  to  turn 
-f-  -ible.^    Incapable  of  being  turned  or  changed. 

An  indurate  and  /Mr(j7//,/e  conscience.      Cramner. 

In-yert'ln  (tn-ver'ttn),  n.  {PJiyslol.  Chem.)  An  un- 
organized ferment  which  causes  cane  sugar  to  take  up  a 
molecule  of  water  and  be  converted  into  invert  sugar. 

In-vest'  (Tn-v6st').  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invested  ;  p. 
pr.  &:  vb.  n.  Investing.]  [L.  ijuestire,  investitum;  pref. 
in-  in  -|-  vestire  to  clotlie,  fr.  vestis  clothing :  cf.  F.  iji- 
vestir.  See  Vest.]  1.  To  put  garments  on  ;  to  clothe  ; 
to  dress  ;  to  array  ;  —  opposed  to  divest.  Usually  followed 
by  with,  sometimes  by  in  ;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a  robe. 

2.  To  put  on.     [Ofts.] 

Can  not  find  one  this  girdle  to  invrst.  Spenser. 

3.  To  clothe,  as  with  otfice  or  authority  ;  to  place  in 
possession  of  rank,  dignity,  or  estate  ;  to  endow ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  grace  ;  to  bedeck  ;  as,  to  invest  with  honor  or 
glory ;  to  invest  with  an  estate. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power.  Shak. 

4.  To  surround,  accompany,  or  attend. 
Awe  such  as  must  always  invest  the  spectacle  of  the  suilt. 
_     _  liaivtliorne. 

Q.  To  confer  ;  to  give,     [i?.] 

It  i'lvesteth  a  riglit  of  government.  Bacon. 

6.  (.1/(7.)  To  inclose;  to  surround  or  hem  in  with 
troops,  so  as  to  intercept  succors  of  men  and  provisions 
and  prevent  escape  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  as,  to  invest  a  town. 

7.  To  lay  out  (money  or  capital)  in  bu.sincss  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit ;  as,  to  invest  money 
in  bank  stock. 
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In-vest'  Crn-vEat'),  V.  {.    To  make  an  Investment :  ae, 

to  lurvfit  in  stocks ;  — usually  followed  by  in. 

In-vest'lent  (In-vCst'ycnt),  «.  [L.  inveslienn,  p.  pr. 
ol  >nre.^tn-r.\     Covering;  clothing.     [Ii.'\        Woodward. 

la-ves'U-ga-ble  (In-vgh'tl.gd-b'l).  a.  [L.  investigabi- 
lis.  See  Investigate.]  Capable  or  Busceptible  of  being 
investigated  ;  admitting  research.  Hooker. 

In-ves'tl-ga-ble,  a.  [L.  inrentigahiUs.  See  In-  not^ 
aad  Vestioate.]     Unsearchable;  inscrutable.     \_0b8.'\ 

So  uusL-archable  tla-  judgment  and  eo  invLsiirjablf  the  ways 
thereof.  ^,„;fp^ 

In-ves'«-gate  (Tn-vSs'tTf-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p 
iNVESTUiATED  (-ga'tfid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Isvestigatino.] 
[L.  invr.stiijalus,  ji.  ]>.  of  rmestif/are  to  investigate  ;  pref. 
m-  in  -f  vestifjarr  to  track,  trace.  See  Vestige.]  To 
follow  up  step  by  step  by  patient  iiKjuiry  or  observation; 
to  trace  or  track  mentally;  to  search  into;  to  inquire 
and  examine  into  with  care  and  accuracy ;  to  find  out  by 
careful  inquisition  ;  as,  to  investigate  the  cauBea  of  nat- 
ural i)lienoraena. 

In-ves'tl-gate,  v.  i.  To  pursue  a  course  of  Investiga- 
tion and  study;  to  make  investigation. 

In-vea'tl-ga'tlon  (-gii'-shOn),  n.  [h.  investigatio  :  cf. 
F.  investigation.]  The  act  of  investigating  ;  the  process 
of  inquiring  into  or  following  up ;  research ;  study  ;  in- 
quiry, csp.  patient  or  thorough  inquiry  or  examination; 
tin,  the  Vivesfi  gat  ion. s  of  the  philosopJier  and  the  mathe- 
matician ;  the  ii,r>:sii.iati„n.s  of  the  judge,  the  morahst. 

In-vea'tl-ga-tlve  (Tn-vGs'tt-gi-tTv),  a.  Given  to  in- 
vestigation ;  inquisitive;  curious;  searching. 

In-ves'tl-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  «.  [L. :  cf.  F.  investiga- 
tcur.]     One  who  searches  diligently  into  a  subject. 

In-vest'l-ture  (Tn-vSst^-tfir;  135),  n.  [LL.  investi- 
tura:  cf.  F.  inve.sliture.']  1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of 
mvesting,  or  the  state  of  being  invested,  as  with  an  office ; 
a  giving  possession  ;  also,  the  right  of  so  investing. 

lie  had  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bish- 
ops-  Sir  (('.  JCaleigh. 

2.  {Feudal  Law)  Livery  of  seizin. 
The  {.'rant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 

corporal  mvcsttture,  or  open  delivery  of  posschsion.    Jilackstone. 

3.  That  with  which  anyone  is  invested  or  clothed  ;  in- 
vestment ;  clothing ;  covering. 

While  we  vet  have  on 
Our  gross  invcatituve  of  mortal  weeds.  Trmcft. 

In-vest'lve  (-Tv),  ff.    investing.    [J?.]    Mir.  for  Mag. 
In-vest'ment  (Tn-vg.st'ment),  n.    l.  The  act  of  invest- 
ing, or  the  state  of  behig  invested. 

2.  That  with  which  anyone  is  invested  ;  a  vestment. 
Whose  wliitc  invrstment'^  figure  innocence.  J^/iak. 

3.  {Mil.)  The  act  of  surrounding,  blocking  up,  or  be- 
fiieging  by  an  armed  force,  or  the  state  of  being  so  sur- 
rounded. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  bv  the  commander  of  the  fort 
witlun  six  days  after  ita  investment.  Jftii shall. 

4.  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
species  of  property;  the  amount  of  money  invested,  or 
that  in  which  money  is  invested. 

Before  the  investment  could  be  made,  a  change  of  the  market 

might  render  it  ineligible.  A.  IJamiltun. 

An  investmriit  in  ink,  paper,  and  steel  pens.    Hawthorne. 

In-vest'or  (-er),  n.     One  who  invests. 

In-ves'ture  (Tn-ves'tur;  135),  «.  Investiture;  invest- 
ment,    [fibs.]  Bp.  Bui-net. 

In-ves'ture,  v.  t.  To  cloLhe ;  to  invest ;  to  install. 
[OI's.~\    *•  Monks  .  .  .  investured  in  their  copes."    Fuller. 

In-Vet'er-a-cy{Tn-vgt'er-a-sy),«.  [From  iNraTERATE.j 

1.  Firm  establishment  by  long  continuance  ;  firmness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state  acquired 
by  time  ;  as,  the  inveteracg  of  custom,  habit,  or  disea.-^e  ; 
—  usually  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice 
or  of  error. 

An  iineteracij  of  evil  habits  that  will  prompt  him  to  contract 
"lore.  ^.  Tucker. 

2.  RIalignity;  spitefulness ;  virulency. 
The  rancor  of  pnniplilets,  the  inveteracy  of  epigrams,  and  the 

niortincation  ol  lampoons.  Guardian. 

In-vet'er-ate  (Tn-vet-'er-at),  a.     [L.  inveteratus,  p.  p. 

of  invrfrrare  to  render  old  ;  pref.  in-  in  —  vetus,  retois, 

old.    See  Veteran.]     1.  Old;  long-established.     [Obs.] 

It  is  an  in  ret',  rate  and  received  opinion.         Jiacon. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance  ;  obstinate  ; 
deep-rooted  ;  of  long  standing  ;  as,  an  inveterate  disease  ; 
an  inveterate  abuse. 

Heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound.  Shak. 

3.  Having  habits  fixed  by  long  continuance  ;  con- 
firmed ;  habitual ;  as,  an  inveterate  idler  or  smoker. 

4.  Malignant;  virulent;  spiteful.  H.Brooke. 
In-vel'er-ate  {-at),  v.  t.     To  fix  and  settle  bv  long 

continuance.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

In-vet'er-ate-ly  (-it-ly),  ndv.  In  an  inveterate  man- 
ner or  deKTee.     "  Jiucterately  tough."  Hawthorne. 

In-vet'er-ate-ness^».    inveteracy.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-vef^er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  inveteratio.]  The 
act  of  making  inveterate.     [B.]  Baiteu. 

In-vict'  (Tn-vTkf),  (I.  [L.  invictus.  See  In-  not.  and 
Victor.]    Invincible.     [Obs.]  Joye. 

In-vid'1-ous  (Tn-vIdH'-us),  a.  [L.  invidiosits,  fr.  in- 
vidia  envy.  See  Envy,  and  cf.  Envious.]  1.  Enrious  ; 
malignant.     [  Obs.  ]  Evelyn. 

2.  Worthy  of  envy  ;  desirable  ;  enviable.     [O65.] 
Such  a  person  appeareth  in  a  far  more  linnorable  and  inridinvs 

state  than  any  prosperous  man.  Barrow. 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  produce  ill  will,  or  to  provoke 
envy ;  hateful ;  as,  i>uvW(y»5  distinctions. 

-A-nmemnon  found  it  .nn  itnidinnn  affair  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

—  In-vld'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-vld'1-ous-ness,  n. 

In-Vig'i-lance  (Tn-vTjT-l^ns),  \  n.     [Pref.    in-  not  + 

In-vig':-lan-cy  (-Wn-sy),  J      vigilance  :  cf.   OF. 

idanrr.]     Want  of  vigilance;  neglect  of  watching; 


carelessness. 
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In-vlg'or  (Tn-vTfi'er),  v.  t.    To  invigorate.     ]_Ohs.'] 

In-vlg'or-at©  (-at),  v.  t.  \_hnp.  it  p.  p.  IN^^GOEATED 
(-a  ted);  p-  pr.  i'  vb.  n.  I^"VIGoaATI^■G.]  [Pref.  in-iii  4- 
vigorJ]  To  give  vigor  to ;  to  streugthen  ;  to  animate  ; 
to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  tliey  can  not  be,  nnless  fed. '"■ 
ligorated,  and  animated  by  univtreal  cliarity.  Altotiar'j. 

Syn,  — To  refresh  ;  animate;  exhilarate;  stimulate. 

In-vlg'or-a'tion  (-a'slmn),  71.  The  act  of  invigorating, 
or  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

In-vile' (in- vil'),  1'.  ^     To  render  vile.  {Obs.]  Daniel 

In-Tll'Iaged  iTn-vIllSjd;  48),_p.  a.  Turned  into,  or 
reduced  t..,  a  village.     [Obs.']  M'-  Browne. 

In-vin  cl-bll'i-ty  (Tn-vIn'sT-bTIt-tjr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  m- 
vincibilitt'.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible  ; 
iuvincibleness, 

In-ViU'cl-ble  (Tn-vTn'sT-b'l),  -7.     [L.  int'incibilis :  cf. 

F.  invincible.     See  Is-  not,  and  Vincible.]    Incapable  of 

being  conquered,  overcome,  or  subdued  ;  unconquerable  ; 

insuperable  ;  as,  an  i/ivi/icible  army,  or  obstacle. 

Lead  forth  to  buttle  these  my  sons 

Inriiiri'J:.  Milton. 

—  In-vln'cl-ble-ness.  n.  — In-vln'cl-bly,  adv. 

In-vl'O-la-bil'i-ty  (,Tn-vi  6-la-bTl'I-tJ),  II.  [L.  invio- 
labilitas:  cf.  F.  inviolabiUte.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inviolable  ;  inviolableness. 

In-vl'o-la-ble  (Tn-vi'o-la-b'l),  a.  [L.  inriohbilis  :  cf. 
F.  inviolable.  See  Inviolate,  a.]  1.  Not  violable  ;  not 
susceptible  of  hurt,  wound,  or  harm  (used  with  respect 
to  either  physical  or  moral  damage) ;  not  susceptible  of 
being  profaned  or  corrupted  ;  sacred ;  holy ;  as,  invio- 
lable honor  or  chastity  ;  an  inviolable  shrine. 

He  tried  a  thini,  a  tou;;h,  weil-chosen  spear, 

The  iitciolable  body  stuod  eincerc.  Drmlen. 

2.  Unviolated ;  uninjured;  imdefiled;  uncorrupted. 

For  thou,  be  sure,  ghalt  give  account 
To  him  who  !^ent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  place  inviolaHe,  and  these  from  harm.  Milton. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  broken  or  violated  ;  as,  an  in- 
violable  covenant,  agreement,  promise,  or  vow. 

Their  almighty  JIaker  first  ordained 

And  bound  them  with  hnwUiUe  bands-        Sjien^er. 

And  keep  our  faiths  ijrm  and  inriolable.  ShaJ.: 

In-Vl'O-la-ble-ness,  ".  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inviolable  ;  as,  the  iuviolableness  of  divine  justice. 

In-vl'0-la-bly,  ode.     Without  violation. 

In-vt'O-la-cy  (-sy),  n.  The  state  or  quahty  of  being 
inviolate;  as,  the  inviolncy  of  an  oath. 

In-vi'O-Iate  (in-vi'o-lat),  l  a.     [L.  inviolatus.    See  In- 

In-vi'o-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (  not,  and  Violate.]  1.  Not 
violated  ;  uninjured  ;  unhurt ;  unbroken. 

His  fortune  of  amis  was  still  imiolate.  Bacon, 

2.  Not  corrupted,  defiled,  or  profaned  ;  chaste :  pure. 

*'  Inviolate  truth."  Denhain. 

There  chaste  Alceste  lives  inviolate.  Sjieiiser. 

In-vi'O-late-ly  (-ISt-lJ),  adv.    In  an  inviolate  manner. 

In-vi'O-late-ness.  n.     The  state  of  being  inviolate. 

In'vl-OUS  (Tn'vT-us),  ff.  [L.  ijivius ;  pref.  ?n- not  -f- 
ri<i  way.]  Untrodden.  [^,]  Uudibras.  —  lu'vi-OUS- 
ness, ".    [/'■] 

In-vl'rile  (m-vI'rTl  or  Tn-vTrTl),  a.  Deficient  in  man- 
hood ;  unmanly ;  etfeminate.  Loicell. 

In'vl-rll'1-ty  (Tn'vt-rTl'I-ty),  n.  Absence  of  virility  or 
manhood  ;  elJeminacy.  Prynne. 

Ill-vis*cate  (Tn-vls'kat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invis- 
CATED  (-k£-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ijjviscatisg  (-ka-ting).] 
[L.  inviscatus,  p.  p.  of /7iT'iV('r/7*e  to  birdlime ;  pref.  m-in 
+  visciim,  viscus,  the  mistletoe,  birdlime.]  To  daub  or 
catch  with  glue  or  birdlime  ;  to  entangle  with  glutinous 
matter,     [/?.]  _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-viB'cer-ate  (-sSr-at),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inviscer- 
ATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  t^b.  n.  Invisceratino.]  [L.  iHtvV- 
ceraluSf  p.  p  of  ijtviscerare  to  put  into  the  entrails.  See 
Viscera.]     To  breed  ;  to  nourish,     [i?.]      W.  Jfonfogu. 

In-Vls'cer-atO  (-"Of  ^-  [L.  irivisceralus,  p.  p.]  Deep- 
seated  ;  internal.     [-K.]  W.  Monftujn. 

In-vls'I-bU'l-ty  (Tn-vTz'T-bTlT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Invisibili- 
ties (-tiz).  [L.  invisibiUtas :  cf.  F.  invisibiUtt.'^  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  invisible  ;  also,  that  which  is  in- 
visible.    "Atoms  and  inri.vibilities.''^  Lat/dor. 

In-Tls'i-ble  (Tn-vTz'T-b'l),  a.     [F.  invisiblr,  L.  invi.si- 
bilis.    See  In-  not,  and  Visible.]    Incapable  of   being 
Been  ;  not  perceptible  by  vision  ;  not  visible. 
To  us  inrifihlr,  or  dimly  seeu 
In  these  Ihy  lowest  works.  Milton. 

Invlalble  bird  (Znnl.).  a  small,  shy  singing  bird  (Afiin- 
dfslf.f  .f (7</7'nj\),  of  St.  Vincent  Island.  —  Invlalble  green,  a 
very  dark  shafle  of  green,  approaching  to  black,  and 
liable  to  be  mistaken  lor  it. 

In-vla'i-ble,  "■  1.  An  invisible  person  or  thing ;  Bpe- 
cifically,  God,  the  Supreme  Iti-ing. 

2.  A  Kosicrucian  ;  —  so  called  because  avoiding  decla- 
ration of  his  craft.     [Ob.i.'] 

3.  {/Cccl.  Ifist.'f  One  of  those  (aa  in  the  Ifith  cent\iry) 
who  denied  the  visibility  of  the  church.  Shiplry. 

In-vU'l-ble-ness,  n.    Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 

Inviyiblc  ;  invisihilily. 

In-vls'1-bly,  «(/'■.     In  an  invisible  manner.    Denfiam. 

In-vl'slon  (Tn-vTzhTm),  n.  Want  of  vision  or  of  the 
power  of  3c<Miig.     [f)h.f.2  Sir  T.  Brovnr, 

In'Vl-ta'tlon  (Tn'vT-ta'shnn).  n.  [L.  invilntin  :  cf.  F. 
invitation.  See  Invite.]  1.  The  act  of  inviting;  solici- 
tation ;  the  requesting  of  a  jierson'fl  company  ;  as,  an  (71- 
vitniion  to  a  party,  to  a  dinner,  or  to  vihit  a  friend. 

2.  A  document  written  or  printed,  or  upoken  words, 
conveying  the  mcssat;*'  by  which  one  i»  invited. 

3.  Allurement;  enticement.     [-/^.] 

SIu-  KivCB  the  leer  of  invitation.  Shak. 

In-Vl'ta-tO-ry  (Tn-vi'ti'i-to-ry),  a.  [h.  invitatorius :  cf. 
1\  iiivitaloire.']     Using  or  containing  invitationB. 

The'*  Venite"  fP»;ilm  xcv.l,  which  ii  alwi  called  the  innVn/or^ 
ptalm.  J/t^A. 


In-vl'ta-to-ry  (Tn-vI'ta-tfi-rJ),  n.  /  pi.  Intttatorim 

(-rlz).  [LL.  invitatorium:  cf.  F.  invito  to  ire.'}  That 
which  invites;  specifically,  the  iuvitatory  psalm,  or  a 
part  of  it  used  in  worship. 

In-vlte'  (Tn-vif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Inviting.]  [L.  iniitare:  cf.  F.  inviter.  See 
Vie.]  1.  To  ask;  to  request;  to  bid;  to  summon;  to 
a:dt  to  do  some  act,  or  go  to  some  place  ;  esp.,  to  ask  to 
an  entertainment  or  visit ;  to  request  the  company  of ; 
as,  to  invite  to  dinner,  or  a  wedding,  or  an  excursion. 

So  many  t^ucsts  invitr:  as  here  arc  writ.  Shal:. 

I  ini-itp  his  Grace  of  Castle  Rackrcnt  to  reflect  on  this.  Carli/ln. 

2.  To  allure  ;  to  draw  to  ;  to  tempt  to  come ;  to  induce 
by  pleasure  or  hope  ;  to  attract. 

To  inveigle  and  invitt'  the  unwary  sense.  Milton. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  iinite.  Drijden, 

There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair.  Cowjier, 

3.  To  give  occasion  for;  as,  to  invite  criticism. 

Syn.  —  To  solicit;  bid;  call;  ask;  summon;  allure; 
attract ;  entice  ;  request ;  persuade. 

In-vite',  ('.  i.     To  give  invitation.  Milton. 

In-Vite'ment  (-ment),  7i.  In\itation.  [Ohs.l  Chapman. 

In-vit'er  (-vit'er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  invites. 

In-vl'ti-ate  (Tn-vTsh't-at),  a.     Not  vitiated.       Loicell. 

In-vlt'ing  (-vitlng),  a.  Alluring ;  tempting  ;  as,  an 
inviliu'j  amusement  or  prospect. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abusennd  sar- 
casm, ir.  Irving. 

—  In-vit'ing-ly, 'T^^t .  —  In-vit'ing-ness,  n.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-Vil'ri-fi'a-ble  (In-vlt'rl-fi'a-b'l),  a.    Not  admitting 

of  being  vitrified,  or  converted  into  glass.  Kirwan. 

In'vo-cate  (Tn'v5-kat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intocated 

(-ka'tgd)  ;  p.  pi'.  &  vb.  7i.  Imvocatikg  (-ka'ting).]     [L. 

invocntus,  p. -p.  of  invocare.     See  Invoke.]     To  invoke; 

to  call  on,  or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  implore. 

If  Dagon  be  thv  pod. 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid.  Milton. 

In/yo-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.     [F.  invocation^  L.  invo- 
catio.^     1.  The  act  or  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance 
or  presence  of  some  superior  being  ;  earnest  and  solemn 
entreaty ;  esp.,  prayer  offered  to  a  divine  being. 
Sweet  invocation  of  a  cliild  ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical !  Shak. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the  invocation  is 
divided  bctwetu  the  twu  deitit-s,  Addison. 

2.  {Law)  A  call  or  summons;  especially,  a  judicial 
call,  demand,  or  order;  as,  the  invocation  of  papers  or 
evidi'nri'  iiitii  court. 

In'vo-ca-to-ry  (tn^vo-ku-to-ry-),  a.  Making  or  con- 
taming;  invi.it.ition;  invoking. 

In'volce'  (in'voisO.  n.  [F.  envois  things  sent,  goods 
forwarded,  pi.  of  envoi  a  sending  or  things  sent,  fr.  en- 
voyer  to  send ;  cf.  F.  lettre  d''envoi  letter  of  adnce  of 
goods  forwarded.  See  EN"\'oy.]  1.  (Com.)  A  written 
account  of  the  particulars  of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent 
to  a  purchaser,  consignee,  factor,  etc.,  with  the  value  or 
prices  and  charges  annexed.  Wharton. 

2.  The  lot  or  set  of  goods  as  shipped  or  received ;  as, 
the  merchant  receives  a  large  invoice  of  goods. 

In''volce',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invoiced  (-voistO  ;  p-  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Invoicing  (-voi'sTng).]  To  make  a  written  list 
or  account  of,  as  goods  to  be  sent  to  a  consignee  ;  to  in- 
sert in  a  priced  list ;  to  write  or  enter  in  an  invoice. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  Norway,  and 
invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway.  Madison. 

In-VOke'  (Tn-vok'),  '"-  '•  [i'np.  &  p.  p.  In\'oked 
(-vokf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Invoking.]  [F.  ini-oquer,  L. 
invocnre ;  jiref.  in-  in,  on  -f-  vocare  to  call,  fr.  I'ox  voice. 
See  Voice,  and  cf.  Invocate.]  To  call  on  for  aid  or  pro- 
tection ;  to  invite  earnestly  or  solemnly ;  to  summon  ;  to 
address  in  prayer ;  to  solicit  or  demand  by  invocation ; 
to  implore;  as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  in- 
voke His  aid  and  blessing. 

Go.  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb,  .  .  . 
Invoke  his  warlike  spirit.  .S/iak. 

In-VOl'U-cel  (Tn-v51'ii-s51  or  Tn'vo-lu'sgl ;  277).  n. 
[Dim.  of  involucre^  ox  involucrum  :  ci.Y.  inrolucdle.} 
(Bot.)  A  partial,  secondary,  or  small  involucre.  See 
Jlhfsf.  of  Involucre. 

In''VO-lu'ceMate  (Tn'v6-lu's51-lat  or  Tn-v51'ii-seri5t), 
a.     (Bot.)  Furnished  with  involucels. 

II  In'vo-lu-ceriuEi  (Tn/v6-lu-£gl'lum),  n.;2>^-  Invol- 
ucella  (-la).     [NL.]    See  Involucel. 

In'VO-Iu'cral  (In/vo-lu'krnl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  involucral.'] 
Pertaining  to,  possessing,  or  like,  an  involucruni. 

In'vo-lu'crate  (-lu'krut),      I  a.    (Bot.)  Having  an  iu- 

In'vo-lu'cra-ted  (-kra-t^d),  l     volucre;  involucred. 

In'VO-lu'cre  (In'vS-lu''ker;  277),  K.  [L.  involiicntm 
a  covering,  \vra|)per,  fr.  in- 
volverc  to  wrap  up,  envelop  : 
cf.  F.  invobicrc.  See  In- 
volve.] (Bot.)  (a)  A  whorl 
or  set  of  bmcts  around  a 
flower,  umbel,  or  liea<l.  (/')  A 
continuous  marginal  cover- 
ing of  sporangia,  in  certain 
ferns,  as  in  the  comnmn 
brake,  or  the  cup-shaped 
nroc(*HRes  of  tlio  filmy  ferns, 
(c)  The  peridinm  or  volvn  of 
certain  fungi.  Called  also 
invohicriim. 

In^VO-lU^'cred  (Tn'vo-lu'kerd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  an 
invdluiTc,  UK  umbclH,  licadH,  etc.  Martyn. 

In'VO-lU'cret  (Tu'vn-lu'kret),  n.     (Bot.)  An  involncel. 
1;  In'VO-lu'crum  (Tn'vA-lii'krnni),  «■  /  pl  L-  Involu- 
cra  (-kri),  K.  iNvoi.ticuuMs  (-krumz)-     [L*    Sec  Involu- 
cre.]    1.  (Bot.)  See  Involucre. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  Mheath  wjiich  Hurroinids  tho  baao  of  the 
la«HO  i'fllft  in  t)u'  Siphonophora. 

In-vol'un-ta-ri-ly  (Tn-vul'un-tri-rT-iy),  adv.  [From 
Invuluntauv.]  In  an  involnntary  numner;  not  volun- 
Utrily  ;  not  intentionally  or  willingly 


nvolucrc  1  6  6  Involucels. 


In-T0l'ail*ta'rl>ne88  (Tn-vOl'On-tu-rl-nSe),  71.  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  involuntary;  unwilliugnege; 
automatism. 

In-VOl'tlu-ta-ry  (-rj),  a.  [L.  involimtnrius.  Bee  In- 
not,  and  Voldnta&y.]  1.  Not  having  will  or  the  power 
of  choice. 

2.  Not  under  the  influence  or  control  of  the  will ;  not 
voluntary  ;  as,  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  body  ; 
involuntary  muscle  fibers. 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  choice  ;  done  unwillingly ;  re* 
luctant ;  compulsory  ;_as,  involuntary  submission. 

In'VO-lute   (Tu'v5-lut),  i  a.     [L.   involutus,    p.   p.   of 

In'vo-lu'ted  (-lii'ted),  J  involvere. 
See  Involve.]  1.  (Bot.)  Rolled  inward 
from  the  edges;  —  said  of  leaves  hi  verna- 
tion, or  of  the  petals  of  flowers  in  astiva- 
tion.  Gray. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Turned  inward  at  the  Sectiun  •  t  an 
margin,  as  the  exterior  lip  of  the  Cyprea.  Involute  Leai. 
(b)  Rolled  inward  spirally. 

la'vo-lute,  n.    (Geom.)  A  curve  traced  by  the  end  of 
a  string  womid  upon  another  curve,  or 
unwound  from  it ;  —  called  also  evolvent. 
See  EvoLUTE. 

In'VO-lu'tlcn  (Tu'vo-ITi'shun),  n.  [L. 
involvtio:  cf.  F.  iyivohdion.  See  In- 
volve.} 1.  The  act  of  involving  or  in- 
folding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or  in- 
volved ;  complication;  entangle-    .4 ^.^-tto,- involute  traced 
iiieut.  i,y    the    string   Ii   un- 

A!l  things  arc  mixed,  and  causes  wound  from  the  Evo- 
blended,  by  mutual  involutions.  lute  ABC. 

Glanrill. 

3.  That  in  which  anj-thing  is  involved,  folded,  or 
wrapped  ;  envelope.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  {G?-am.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  verb,  in  a  way  that  involves 
or  complicates  the  construction. 

5.  (Math.)  The  act  or  process  of  raising  a  quantity  to 
any  power  assigned  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  quantity  into 
itself  a  given  number  of  times ;  — the  reverse  of  evolution. 

6.  (Geom.)  The  relation  which  exists  between  three 
or  more  sets  of  points,  a.n',  b.b'^  r.c',  so  related  to  a 
point  O  on  the  line,  that  the  product  Oa.Oa'  ^  Ob.Ob' 
r=  Oc.Oc'  is  constant.  Sets  of  lines  or  surfaces  possess- 
ing corresponding  properties  may  be  in  involution. 

7.  (Med.)  The  return  of  an  enlarged  part  or  organ  to 
its  normal  size,  as  of  the  titerus  after  pregnancy. 

In-VOlve'  (Tn-volv'),  V.  i.  [im]).  &  p.  p.  Intolved 
(-volvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Involving.]  [L.  invohere, 
i7ivohilum,  to  roll  about,  wrap  up  ;  pref .  in-  in  +  rolvere 
to  roll :  cf.  OF. involver.  See  Voluble,  andcf.  Involute,] 

1.  To  roll  or  fold  up  ;  to  wind  round  ;  to  entwine. 

Some  of  serpent  kind  .  .  .  i/nolved 
Their  snaky  folds.  Mdfon. 

2.  To  envelop  completely  ;  to  surround  ;  to  cover ;  to 
hide  ;  as,  to  involve  in  darkness  or  obscurity. 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke.  Jldton. 

3.  To  complicate  or  make  intricate,  as  in  grammatical 
structure.     "  Involved  discourses."  Locke. 

4.  To  connect  with  something  as  a  natural  or  logical 
consequence  or  effect ;  to  include  necessarily ;  to  imply. 

lie  knowB 
IliB  end  with  mine  invoh\'d.  Mdton. 

The  contrary  necessarily  involve:^  a  contradiction.     Tdlotson. 

5.  To  take  in  ;  to  gather  in ;  to  mingle  confusedly  ;  to 
blend  or  merge,     [i?.] 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  invohnitnry  throng.  Pope* 

Earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Mdton* 

6.  To  envelop,  infold,  entangle,  or  embarrass;  as,  to 
involve  a  person  in  debt  or  misery. 

7.  To  engage  thoroughly  ;  to  occupy,  employ,  or  ab* 
sorb.     '■* Involved  in  a  deep  study."  Sir  iV.  Scott. 

8.  (3fath.)  To  raise  to  any  assigned  power;  to  mul- 
tiply, as  a  quantity,  into  itself  a  given  number  of  times  ; 
as,  a  quantity  involved  to  the  third  or  fourth  power. 

Syn.  —  To  imply  ;  include ;  implicate  ;  complicate ; 
entangle;  embarrass;  overwhelm.  —  To  Involve,  Imply. 
Impl'i  is  oppo.sed  to  e.rp7-ess,  or  S'  t  (ortli ;  thus,  an  /niplnJ 
engagement  is  one  fairly  to  be  understood  from  the  words 
used^or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  though  uoi  set 
forth  in  form.  Juvolve  goes  beyond  tlu-  nu-rc  mtcrpn-ta- 
tion  of  things  into  their  necessary  relat  inns  ;  and  Immko, 
if  one  thing  /j/ny/fcv  .another,  it  so  contains  it  that  tlie  two 
must  go  together  by  an  indissoluble  connection.  "War, 
for  example,  invnlvrs  wide-spread  misery  and  death ;  the 
premises  of  a  syllogism  i7tvolvr  the  conclusion. 

In-volved' (in-vulvd'),  «.   (J^n'nl.)  Same  as  Involute. 

In-volv'efl-ness   (Tn-vSlv'ed-uSs),  n.     The  state  of 

being  inxolvi'd. 

In-vclve'ment  (-volv'mmt),  71.    The  act  of  invoUmg, 

or  tlic  st.itc  .if  being  involved.  Leic  M'all'ice. 

In-vul'f 

To  cause  t 

In-vurgar,    .   ,.  __    .       „     ,  . 

retincd  ;  elegant.     [0//.T.]  Drayton. 

Ir-vul'ner-E-Din-ty  (-ner-ft-bTlT-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
vvlucviibdiic.}     Quality  or  state  of  being  invidnerable. 

In-VUl'zner-a-ble  (Tn-vGl'ner-A-bU),  a,  [L.  inrvlnera- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  invuhi/rable.   See  lM-not,and  Vulseradle.J 

1.  Incapable  of  being  wounded,  or  of  receiving  injury. 

Neither  vainly  htipe 
To  be  invxdncrtV'lr  in  tliche  hrigtit  urmB.  Mdton, 

2.  Unanswerable  ;  irrefutable  ;  that  can  not  be  refuted 
or  convinced  ;  an,  an  invulnerable  argument. 

In-vul'ner-a-blo-nesB,  ".    Invulnerability. 

In-VdU'Eier-at©  (-St),  a.  [L.  inmhwratus  unwoundea.J 
Invulnerable. 

In-waU'  (Tn-w^l'),  V.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inwalled 
(-wuld'):  ;'•  ;»••  A  vb.  n.  Inwallino.]  To  inclow  or  for- 
tify lUi  with  a  wall.  Sjifnser.. 


t.itc  1)1  hcMig  nivuivcil.  x.c»'  tyaicwv. 

ll'gar  (Tn-vul'gcr),  v.  t.  [Pref.  7H-  in  -f  vulgar.'] 
e  to  become  or  apjjear  vulgar.  [0^)^.1  I'ania. 
irgar,  n.    [Pref.  in- not '\-vulyar.']    Not  vulgar; 


alo,  senate,   cftre,   ftm,   iirm,  iisk,  flnoli  ^ ;    eve,  «vent.   Cad,   fSrn,   recent ;    Ice,   tdea,  HI ;    old,   Obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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In'wall'  (Tn'wal'),  n.  An  innor  wall;  Bpecifleally 
(McliiL),  the  iiiiiir  wall,  or  liiihiK,  of  a  Wast  furnace. 

In'ward  (In'wSnl),  u.  [as.  inwe.ard,  inncucurd,  in- 
nanwc'in/j  fr.  innan^  innc,  within  (fr.  /;/  in;  see  In)  -I- 
tbe  Bufflx  -weard,  E.  -mml.'j  1.  lieint;  or  placed  within  ; 
inner;  interior  ;— opposed  to  »«<«■««/.  Millmi. 

2.  Seated  in  the  mind,  heart,  spirit,  or  soul.  "  In- 
ward  beauty."  .V/w/:. 

3.  Intimate;  domestic;  private.     lOb.i.] 

All  my  hiwm-it  friends  nbhorrt'tl  nic.    Jnit  xix.  l!l. 
Ho  had  had  nccasinn,  by  ono  very  inward  with  him,  In  know 
m  part  the  lUscoursc  ot  his  life.  ,sir  J'.  SiUiict/. 

In'ward,  n.  l.  That  which  is  inward  or  within  ;  es- 
pecially, in  tlie  plural,  the  inner  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body ;  the  viscera.  Jn:  Taylor. 

Tlien  Bacrilicing,  laid  the  ijtwar/h  and  their  fat.    JItltoii. 

2.  The  mental  faculties  ;  —  usually  pi.     lOljs.2 

3.  An  intimate  or  familiar  friend  or  acquaintance. 
[Ofc.]     "I  was.an  rairan/of  his."  li/iak. 

In'ward  (In'werd),     Uidv.    [_XS.  inireard.]    The 
In'wards  (Tn'wSrdz),  )      endin;;  -s  is  prop,  a  genitive 
endnig.     See  Inward,  «.,  -wAKM.]     1.  Toward  the  in- 
side ;  toward  the  center  or  interior  ;  as,  to  bend  a  thing 
imt'ard. 

2.  Into,  or  toward,  tlie  mind  or  thoughts ;  inwardly  ; 
as,  to  turn  the  attention  luward. 

So  much  tlic  rather,  thou  Celestial  Light, 

Mune  inward.  Milton. 

In'ward-ly   (tn'werd-Ij?),  adv.     [AS.    inweardlice.'i 

1.  In  the  inner  parts ;  internally. 

Let  Beneilick,  like  covered  fire, 
Consume  away  in  eighs,  waste  inwardly.  .shak. 

2.  Toward  the  center ;  inward;  as,  to  curve  mwardl//. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  mind  ;  mentally;  privately;  secret- 
ly; as,  ho  i»  !rrn-(//7/ repines. 

4.  Intimately  ;  thoroughly.     [Oiij.] 

I  shall  desire  to  knnw  him  more  uiwardl;/.    Btau.  tt  Fl. 
In'ward-ness,  n.    l.  internal  or  true  state  ;  essential 
nature  ;  as,  the  intvardness  of  conduct. 

Sense  can  not  arrive  to  tlie  inwardness 

Ot  tinngs.  Jjr.  ]!,  More. 

2.  Intimacy;  familiarity.     [OSj.]  Sfiak. 

3.  Heartiness ;  earnestness. 
What  was  wanted  was  more  imvardncsfi,  more  feeling. 

In'wards  (Tn'werdz),  adv.    .See  Inward. 

In-weave'  (In-wev'),  r.  t.     To  we.ave  in  or  together  ; 
to  intermix  or  intertwine  by  weaving ;  to  interlace. 
Down  tliey  cast 
riieir  crowns,  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold.     Milton. 

In-Wheel'(-hwel'),  ?'.  ^  To  encircle.   [S.-^  Bcait.  d- Fl. 

In'wlt  ( in'nlt),  n.  Inward  sense  ;  mind  ;  understand- 
mg ;  conscience.     [06j.]  Wijclif 

In-Wlth' CIn-wIth'),  ;jri';).     Within.     [0J.5.] 

This  purse  hath  she  imcitli  her  bosom  Iiid.       Chancer. 

In-work'  (In-wflrk'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  +  work. 
Cf.  iKWRonoHT.]    To  work  in  or  within. 

In'worn'  (In'worn'),  2>-  o.  Worn,  wrought,  or 
Btimped  in.     [/;,]  il/,7/07;. 

In- wrap'  (in-rSp'),  r.   t.      [Written  also    eiiuraj).] 

1.  To  cover  by  wrapping ;  to  involve ;  to  infold  ;  as, 
to  i/nrrap  in  a  elo.ak,  in  smoke,  etc. 

2.  To  involve,  as  in  difBculty  or  perplexity  ;  to  per- 
Plj"-     [-'?■]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-wreatne'  (in-reth'),  v.  t.  To  surround  or  encom- 
pass as  with  a  wreath.     [Written  also  enwrenthe.'] 

Rosiilcndent  locks,  inwreulhcd  with  beams.        Milton. 

In-wrought'  (lu-raf),  p.  p.  or  a.  [Pref.  in-  -\- 
wroririfil.  Cf.  Inwokk.]  Wrought  or  worked  in  or 
among  other  things  ;  worked  into  any  fabric  so  as  to 
form  a  part  of  its  texture  ;  wrought  or  adorned,  as  with 
figures. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrouejht  with  figures  dim.  Milton. 

I'D  (i'S),  H.  .•  ;j/.  los  (I'oz).  [L. ;  cf.  Gr.  ;ci.]  An  ex- 
clamation of  joy  or  triumph  ;  —  often  interiectional. 

I'od- (i'5d-_).     (C/jcm.)  See  I0D0-. 

I'o-dal  (i'u-dfd),  re.  [/o(/--|-«2oohoL]  (TAem.)  An 
oily  liquid,  CI3.CHO,  analogous  to  chloral  and  broinal. 

I'o-date  (i'o-dat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  iodic  .acid. 

I'od-hy'drln  (i'od-hi'drin),  n.  {lod-  +  chlorAiA/riH.] 
(Ohm:. )  ( ill,;  of  a  series  of  compounds  containing  iodine, 
and  aiialogniis  to  the  clilorhydrins. 

I-od'io  ti-od'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iodique.  See  Iodine.] 
iClicm.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  iodine  ;  specif., 
denoting  those  compounds  in  which  it  has  a  relatively 
high  valence;  as,  iodic  acid. 

Iodic  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  consisting  of  iodine  with 
three  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

I'o-dide  (i'iS-drd  or -did),  re.  (C/iem.)  A  binary  com- 
pound  of  iodine,  or  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  bi- 
nary ;  as,  potassium  iodide. 

I'O-dlne  (i'6-din  or  -den;  104),  re.  [Gr.  IM-r,^  violet- 
like ;  coi-  a  violet  -f  51S05  form  :  cf.  F.  iode,  iodine  The 
name  was  given  from  the  violet  color  of  its  vapor  See 
Violet,  Idyl.]  (C/mn.)  A  uonmetallio  element,  ot  the 
halogen  group,  occurring  always  in  combination,  as  in 
the  iodides.  IVlien  isohated  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark  gray 
metallic  scales,  resembling  phimb.ago,  soft  but  brittle, 
and  emitting  a  chlorinelike  odor.  Symbol  I.  Atomic 
weight  120.5.  If  heated,  iodine  volatilizes  in  beautiful 
violet  vapors. 

.^S1}''!}'T'  "'^^  formerly  obtained  from  the  ashes  ot 
seaweed  (fo./_„  or  rarecl,  but  is  now  also  extracted  from 
™"t™  .nitural  brmes.  In  the  free  state,  iodine,  even  in 
very  nimute  quantities,  colors  starch  bine.  Iodine  .and 
ts  compounds  are  largely  used  in  medicine  (as  in  lini- 
"/,?,*'•  Mtisypbihtics,  etc.),  in  photogr.apby,  in  tlie  prep- 
aration ot  aniline  dyes,  and  as  an  indicator  in  titration. 

Iodine  green,  .an  artificial  green  dyestuff,  consisting  of 
an  iodine  derivative  of  rosaniline  ;  —  called  .also  inold 
Z'J'"'  ^  ^"dln.o  acarlet,  a  pigment  of  an  intense  scarlet 
color,  consisting  of  mercuric  iodide.  -  Iodine  yellow,  a 
oriuiant  yellow  pigment,  consisting  of  plumbic  iodide 
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I'O-dlsm  (i'ft-dli,';n).  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  state  pro- 
diiie<l  by  the  use  of  iodine  and  its  compouudM,  and  cltar- 
actorized  by  palpitation,  depression,  and  general  emacia- 
tion, with  a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

I'O-dlze  (i'ii-diz),  r.  t.  litnp.  &;j.p.  Iodized  (-dizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rh.  re.  loDlziNO  (-di'zing).]  To  treat  or  im- 
pregnate witli  iodine  or  its  compounds  ;  as,  to  iodize  a 
pLato  for  photography.  Ji,  Hunt. 

I'0-dl'zer  (-ili'zSr). ;;.    One  w  ho,  or  that  which,  iodizes. 

I'O-do-  (I't-dS-),  I'od-  (i'r.d-).  (r/;,.,„.)  A  prefix,  or 
combining  form,  iudicaling  iodine  as  an  ingredient;  as, 
io</'dorni. 

I-od'o-form  (t-Sd'S-tSrm),  n.  [/o(/o- -)- /ormyl.  See 
I'oiiMYL,  anil  cf.  Chloroform.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow,  crys- 
talline, volatile  substance,  CI3H,  having  an  offensive 
odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and  analogous  to  chloroform. 
It  is  used  in  niediciue  as  a  healing  and  antiseptic  dressing 
for  wounds  and  sores. 

I'o-do-qui'nlne  (i'o-d6-kwfnin  or  -kwl-nin'),  n. 
[lodo-  -)-  quinine.Ti  (Chem.)  An  iodide  of  quinine  ob^ 
tamed  as  a  brown  crystalline  substance.  It  is  the  base 
of  berapatliite.     See  Hbrapathitb. 

I'O-dOUS  (i'o-dns),  a.  (Cliem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, iodine.     See  -ous  (chemical  sulHx). 

lodouB  acid,  a  hypothetical  acid,  analogous  to  chlorous 
acid. 

I-Od'U-ret  (t-Sd'ii-ret),  n.     (Chem.)  Iodide.     [Oi.t.] 
I-od'y-rlte  (-I-rit),  n.    [From  Iodine.]    (Min.)  Silver 
iodide,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish  color. 

IfO-Ute  (i'o-lit),  I!.  [Gr.  o)i/a  violet-f--Zi/f.]  (Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  m.agnesia,  having  a  bright 
blue  color  and  vitreous  luster  ;  cordierite.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  dichroism,  and  is  also  called  dichroile. 

I'O  moth'  (i'i  mSth' ;  115).  (Hoijl.)  A  largo  and 
handsome  Ameri- 
can moth  (Iff/per- 
chiria  lo),  having 
a  large,  bright-col- 
ored spot  on  each' 
hind  wing,  resem- 
bling the  spots  on 
the  tail  of  a  pea- 
cock. The  larva 
is  covered  with 
prickly  hairs, 
which  sting  like 
nettles. 

-Ion    (-yiln;    IOC). 
[L. -fo,  ace. -io?ie/i/.-cf.  ^ 

F.-(OM.]  A  noun  suffix  ,  „  ,  ^ 
denoting  net,  process,  '"  M"'",  Female  and  Larva. 
restilt  of  an  act  or  a  process,  thing  noted  upon,  slate,  or 
condition;  as,  revolutio7i,  the  act  or  process  of  revolv- 
ing ;  constructfOB,  the  .act  or  process  of  constructing ;  a 
thing  constructed  ;  dominzore,  territory  ruled  over ;  sub- 
ject/ore, st.ate  of  being  subject;  dejectiore;  abstractton. 

I'on  (I'on),  re.  [Gr.  Jdi/,  neut.  of  'uiv,  p.  pr.  of  UVai  to 
go.]  (Elcc.  Chem.)  One  of  the  elements  which  appear 
at  the  respective  poles  when  a  body  is  subjected  to  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition.     Cf.  Anion,  Cation. 

I-O'ni-an  (t-o'nl-an),  a.  [L.  lonius.  See  loNio.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  I.-^nia  or  the  lonians ;  Ionic.  —  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Ionia. 

_I-0n'i0  (t-on'ik),  a.  [L.  lonieus,  Gr.  'Icui/iitds,  fr.  'loj- 
vta  Ionia.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or  the  lonhans. 

2.  (.-Ireh.)  Pertrtlning  to   the 

Ionic  order  of  architecture,  one 
of  the  three  orders  invented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  five 
recognized  by  the  Itali.an  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  a  capi- 
tal with  spiral  volutes.  See  It- 
lust,  of  Capital. 

Ionic  dialect  (f7r.  ffj'/rire.),  a  dia- 
lect lif  tile  Greek  language,  used 
m  Iniiiii.  Tlie  Homeric  poems 
are  w  ritttii  in  wliat  is  designated 
old  Ionic,  as  distinguished  from 
new  Ionic,  or  Attic,  the  dialect  of 
all  cultivated  Greeks  in  the  pe- 
riod of  Athenian  prosperity  and 

glory.  -  Ionic  foot.    ^Pros.)    See  Ionic,  re..  1.  -  Ionic,  or 
Ionian,  mode  (  J/hs.),  an  ancient  mode,  supposed  to  cor- 


lonic  Order. 


respoud  with  the  modern  major  scale  of  C.  —  Ionic  sect, 
a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  in 
lonia.  iheir  distinguishing  tenet  was,  tliat  water  is  the 
original  principle  of  all  things.  -  Ionic  type,  a  kind  of 
heavy-faced  type  (as  that  of  the  following  line). 

Sy  This  is  Nonpareil  Ionic. 

I-on'io,  re.  1.  (Pros.)  (a)  A  foot  consisting  of  four 
syllables  :  either  two  long  and  two  short,  —  that  is  a 
spondee  and  a  pyrrhie,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the 
greater  Ionic  ;  or  two  short  and  two  long,  —  that  is.  a 
pj'rrhic  and  a  spondee,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the 
smaller  Ionic,  (b)  A  verse  or  meter  composed  or  con- 
sisting of  Ionic  feet. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect;  as,  the  Homeric  Ionic. 

3.  (Print.)  Ionic  type. 
II  l'0-nld'i-um  (i'S-nld'T-Bm),  re.     [NL.  Cf.  Iodine.] 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  \-iolaceoiis  plants,  chiefly  found  in 
tropical  America,  some  species  of  which  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  ipecacuanha. 

I'O-qna  shell'  (i'S-kwa  sbSP).  [From  the  native 
name.]  (.^oii;.)  The  shell  of  a  large  Dentalium  (D.  pre- 
tio.ium),  formerly  used  as  shell  money,  and  for  orna- 
ments, by  the  Indians  of  the  west  i;oast  of  North  America 

I-O'ta  (i-o'ta),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  mrci.  See  Jot.]  1.  The 
ninth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (t)  corresponding  with 
the  English  i. 

2.  A  very  sm.all  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  jot ;  a  particle. 

They  never  deport  an  iota  from  the  authentic  fnrmulns  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  /iin-A;- 

Iota  sttbBcript  (dr.  Gram.),  iota  written  beneath  a  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  a.  ^,  u,,  —  done  when  iota  is  silent. 


lEIDIOUS 

I-o'ta-Cism  (t-o'tS-sIz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Im-aKttrii.O':  a  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  upon  the  iota  (i) ;  cf.  F.  iotacisme. 
See  Iota.]  The  frequent  use  of  the  sound  of  iota  (that 
of  English  e  in  be),  as  among  the  modern  Greeks;  also, 
confusion  from  sounding  e,  c,  »;,  v,  ct,  etc.,  like  t.   Littre 

^■P.y  '■' P  ^'>-  ['•  e.,  I  owe  you.]  A  pajier  having 
on  it  these  letters,  with  a  sum  namecl,  and  duly  signed  ■ 
—  in  use  in  England  as  an  acknowledgiiicnt  of  a  rlebt' 
and  taken  as  evidence  thereof,  but  not  amounting  to  a 
promissory  note;  a  due  bill.  Wharton,    filoru 

I'o-was  (I'i-w4z),  re.  ;;;.  ,-  sing.  Iowa.  (ICthnol.)  \ 
tnbe  of  Indians  which  formerly  occupied  the  region  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Ip'e-cac  (Ii)'t-kSk),  re.    An  abbreviation  of  Ipecacd. 

ANHA,  and  in  more  frequent  use, 

Ip'e-cac'u-an'ha(Ip'e-k5k'a-an'i),  n.    [Pg.  ipecacu- 
antm  (cf.  Sp.  ,,„',or,i,ino) ;  fr.  Uraz.  ipn-kua-atii-na,  prop., 
a  creeping  j.lant  that  causes  vomiting.]     (Mnt.  &  JSrjt.) 
The  root  of  a  Brazilian  ruliiaceous  herb  (Ccphailis  Ipica- 
manha),  largely  employed  as  an  emetic  ;  also,  the  plant 
itself  ;  also,  a  medicinal  cxtr.act  of  the  root.    Many  otiier 
plants  are  used  as  substitutes;  among  them  are  the  black 
or  Peruvian  ipecac  (P.iyehotriu  emetica),  the  white  ipecac 
(lonidinm  Ipecacuanha),  the  bastard  or  wild  ipecac  (^As- 
cleptas  Cura.^savica),aud  the  undulated  ipecac  (Jlio/uird- 
sonia  scobrit). 
Ip'o-cras  (Tp'.'-krSs),  re.  Hippocras.  [(96s.]   Chaucer. 
1)  Ip'O-moe'a  (ip'i-me'a),  re.  [NL.  "  Named,  according 
to  Linnieiis,  from  Gr.  ti//,  tiros,  a  bindweed  [wdiicli  it  is 
not],  and  5^010!  like."    Uray.'\    (*i/(.)  A  genus  of  twin- 
ing plants  with  showy  monopetalous  flowers,  including 
the  morning-glory,  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  cypress  vine. 
Ip'O-mCB'ic  (-Tk),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, an  arid  obtamed  by  the  oxidation  of  couvolvu- 
Un  ((il.lained  fioui  jalap,  the  tubers  of  Ipomaa  piirga), 
and  identical  in  most  of  its  properties  with  sebacic  acid. 
Ir-  (Tr-).     A  form  of  the  prefix  in-.     See  In-. 
I'ra-cund  (i'ra-kund),  a.     [L.  iracundus,  fr.  ira  an- 
ger.]    li'iaseible  :  choleric.    " /lOCKJic/ people."    Carhiti. 
I-ra'de(S-ra'da),  7!.    [Turk.]    A  decree  of  the  Sultan. 
I'ran'  (e'ran'),  re.     [iSIod.  Persian  Irctn.    Cf.  Aeyan.] 
The  native  name  of  Persia. 

I-ra'nl-an  (i-ra'ni-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iran. 
—  71.  A  native  of  Iran;  also,  the  Iranian  or  Persian  lan- 
guage, a  divisidu  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 
I-ran'ic  (t-irn/ik),  a.  Iranian. 
I-ras'ci-tjiri-ty  (i-rSs'sI-bll'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  irasci- 
bilite.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible ;  irrita- 
bility of  temper  ;  irascibleness. 

I-raS'Cl-ble  (t-riis'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  irascibilis,  fr.  irasci 
to  be  angry,  ira  anger  :  cf.  F.  irascible.  See  Ire.]  Prone 
to  anger ;  easily  provoked  or  infl.amed  to  anger ;  choleric ; 
irritable ;  as,  an  irascible  man ;  an  irascible  temper  or 
mood.  —  I-ras'cl-We-ness,  71.  — I-ras'cl-bly,  aitv. 

I-rate'  (t-rilt'),  a.  [L.  iratus,  fr.  irasci  to  be  angry. 
See  Ire.]    Angry  ;  incensed  ;  enraged.     [7?ecf7!/] 

The  t>a(c colonel . .  .  stood  speechless.  Thackeray. 
^Ir.  Jaggers  suddenly  became  most  irate.  Bickem. 
Iro  (ir),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ira.]  Anger  ;  wrath.  [Poe<.] 
Syn.— Anger;  passion;  rage;  fury.  See  Anqer. 
Ire'lUl  (ir'ful),  a.  Full  of  ire;  .angry;  wroth.  "The 
ire/ul  Ijastard  Orleans."  Shnk.  —  Ire'hll-ly,  adv. 
Ire'lul-ness,  re.    Wrathfuhiess.  Wtjclif. 

I're-narch  (i're-nark),  re.     [L.  irenareha,  irenarches, 
Gr.  elprivipxrri:    eipiji'T)  peace  +  ap^^ii/  to  rule.]     (Or. 
Aniiq.)  An  officer  in  the  Greek  empire  having  fmictions 
corresponding  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.     [Writ- 
ten also  eiren<irch.'] 
I-ren'ic  (t-reu'ik),  la.     [Gr.  cjprjfoto!.]     Fitted  or 
I-ren'ic-al  (-I-knl),  )     designed  to  promote  peace  ;  pa- 
cific ;  concihatorv;  peaceful.  Pp.  Hall. 
II  l-ren'i-con   (-I-kSn),    ».     [KL.,  from  Gr.  ejpiji'i.ds 
peaceful,  fr.  eipj/i/rj  peace.]     A  proposition  or  device  for 
securing  peace,  especially  in  the  church.  South. 
I-ren'lcS  (-Iks),  re.     (Eccl.)  That  branch  of  Christian 
science  which  treats  of  the  methods  of  securing  unity 
among  Christians    or    harmony   and   union  among   the 
churches ;  —  called  also  Iren  iea'l  theology.  Schaff-Hcrzog. 
Ire'stone'  (Jr'ston'),  71.   (Mining)  Any  very  bard  rock. 
I'rI-an  (i'rl-an),  a.      Of  or  pertaining  to   the  iris. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    fip,   flm ;    pity;    food,    fo-ot ;    out,    oU ;      chair; 


--   --   pertaining 
Irian  nerves."  Dunglison. 

I'rl-Cism  (i'rl-slz'm),  re.  Irishism,  [i?.]  Jeffrey. 
Ir'1-da'ceous  (ir'I-da'sbvis).  I  a.  [From  NL.  Iris, 
I-rld'e-OUS  (t-rld'e-as),  (    Indis,  the  Iris.]  (Bol.) 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembUng,  a  large  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants  (Iridace.r),  which  includes  the  gen- 
era Iris,  Iria,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  and  many  others. 

I'rl-dal  (i'ri-dffl ;  277),  a.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  rainbow. 
See  Iris.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  or  rainbow  ;  pris- 
matic ;  as.  the  iriVa;  colors.  Whrwelt. 
Ir'i-dec'to-my  (Ir'I-d5k'to-my),  n.  [Gr.  fp«.  IptScK, 
iris  -f  cKTO/xij  cutting  out ;  iK  out  -j-  Te/xi/ea-  to  cut.] 
(Surg.)  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
the  iris  in  order  to  form  an  artificial  pupil. 

Ir'i-des'cence  (-des's^ns).  re.  [See  Iridescent.]  Ex- 
hibition of  colors  like  those  of  the  rainbow  ;  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  iridescent ;  a  prismatic  play  of  color ; 
as,  the  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Ir'1-des'cent  (-sfnt  ;  277),  a.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the 
rainbow :  cf.  F.  iridescent.'}  Haying  colors  like  the 
r.ainbow  ;  exhibitmg  a  play  of  changeable  colors  ;  nacre- 
ous :  pi;ismatic  ;  as,  iridescent  glass. 

I-rid'I-an  (t-rTd'7-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris 
or  rainl^ow. 
I-rld'i-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.    Iridescent. 
I-rid'ic  (t-rtd'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  of 
the  eye. 

I-rid'lc,  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  iridium;  — 
said  specifically  of  those  compounds  in  which  iridium 
has  a  relatively  high  valence. 

I-rld'iK)-scope  (-I-fi-skop),  re.     [See  Iris,  and  -scops.] 
A  kind  of  ophtlinhiioscope. 
I-rld'l-OUS  (-I-iis),  0.     (Chem.)   Of  or  pertaining  to 
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IRIDIUM 

iridium ;  — applied  speciflcaUy  to  compounds  in  which 
iridium  has  a  low  valeuce.  _ 

I-rld'1-um  (t-rld'i-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  iris,  vidis, 
the  raiubow.  So  caUed  from  the  iridesceuce  of  some  of 
its  BOlutions.  See  lais.]  (C'Aem.)  A  rare  metalUc  ele- 
ment, of  the  same  group  as  platmum,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles, being  silver-white,  but  harder,  and  brittle,  aud 
iudifterent  to  most  corrosive  agents.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  osmiiun,  it  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its 
specific  gravity  being  22.4.  Symbol  Ir.  Atomic  weight 
192.5. 

II»=*  Iridium  usually  occurs  as  a  native  alloy  with  os- 
mSmiliri.hsmine  or  osui  iridium),  whicli  may  occur  alone 
or  with  platimun.  Iridium,  as  .an  alloy  with  platinum, 
is  used  in  bushing  the  vents  of  heavj-  orduance.  It  1= 
also  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens,  .and  in  a  tuiely  pow- 
dered condition  (iridium  black),  for  pamtmg  porcelain 
black. 

Ir'l-dlze  (irl-diz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p^  p-  Ik'Pized 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Iwdizino  (-di'zing).J  1.  10 
point  or  tip  with  iridium,  as  a  gold  pen. 

2.  To  make  iridescent ;  as,  to  iridi:e  glass. 

I-rld'o-llne  (i-rld'S-lIn  or  -leu),  n.  [/rirfescent  + 
L.  o/eum  oil.]  (Cheni.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  CjoHsN,  ex- 
tracted from  coal-tar  naphtha,  as  an  oily  liquid.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  quinoline  series,  aud  is  probably  identical 
with  lepidhie.  r ,-  .  T-  . 

Ir'l-dos'mlne  (Ir'I-dSz'mTn),  1  n.    [Indmm  +  onni- 

Ir'1-dos'ml  um  (-ml-um),  (  h»i.]  {Mm.)  Tlio 
native  compuuua  of  iridium  and  osmium.  It  is  found  m 
flattened  metaUic  grains  of  extreme  hardness,  aud  is 
often  used  for  pointing  gold  pens. 

I'rlB  (i'ris),  n.  :  pi.  E.  Irises  (-SzI,  L.  Ieides  (ir'I- 
dez).  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the  goddess,  Gr.  Jpi5,  IpiSoi.  the 
rainbow,   iris  of  the   eye,  tlie  plant  Iris.     Cf.  Oaras.] 

1.  Icitiss.  Myth.)  Tlie  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and 
Bwift-footed  messenger  of  the  gods.  Slid;. 

2.  The  rainbow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow ;  a  prismatic 
play  of  colors.  Tennyson. 

4.  (Anal.)  The  contractile  membrane  perforated  by 
the  pupil,  and  formiug  the  colored  portion  of  the  eye. 

,  See  Eye.  .       ,  a  j 

5.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  showy  flowers  and 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots,  of  wliicii  tlie  tlower-de-luce 

s),  orris,  and  otl 
pies.     See  Illusl.  of  Flower-de-luce, 

6.  {Her.)  See  Flei-r-de-lis.  2. 
I'ris-a'ted  (i'rTs-a'tSd),  a.     [See  Iris.]  Exhibiting  the 

prismatic  colors  ;  irised  ;  iridescent.  H'  Phillips. 

I'rl-SCOpe  (i'ri-skop),  n.  ilris  +  -scope.'i  A  philo- 
sophical toy  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic  tints  by  means 
of  thin  film's.  .  ,         ,., 

I'rlsed  (i'rTst),  a.  [See  Iris.]  Having  colors  like 
those  of  the  rainbow ;  iridescent.         _  Holmes. 

I'rlsb  (i'rTsh),  a.  [AS.  Irise,  fr.  Iras  the  Irish.  Cf. 
Abvan,  Erse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  produced  in  Ireland. 

Irish  elk.  (iTor;/.!  See  under  Elk. —Irish  moss.  {n)illol.) 
Carrageen,  tbt  .\  preparation  of  the  same  made  into  a 
blanc  mange.  —  IilBh  poplin.  See  Popli.\.  —  Irish  potato, 
the  ordinary  white  potato,  so  called  because  it  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food  in  Ireland.— Irish  reef,  or  Irishman's  reef 
(Xaul.),  the  head  of  a  sail  tied  up.  —  IriEh  stew,  meat, 
potatoes,  and  onions,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  stewed. 

I'rlsh,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  Jil.  The  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  esp.  the  Celtic  natives  or  their  descendants. 

2.  Tlie  language  of  the  Irish  ;  the  Hiberno-Celtic. 

3.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 
rrish-lsm  {-iz'm),  ;i.    A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar 

to  tlie  Irish  ;  an  Hibernicism. 

I'rlsh-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Irishmen-  (-men).  A  man 
boni  in  Ireland  or  of  the  Irish  race ;  an  Hibernian. 

Irishman's  hurricane  i.Xinif.),  a  dead  calm.  —  Irishman's 
reef.    (Aunt.)  See  Irish  reef,  under  Irish,  a. 

I'rlsll-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  Celtic  people  of  Ireland.  "The 
whole  /i-(>^ry  of  rebels."  Mdlon. 

II  I-rl'Us  (i-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Iris,  and  -rris.] 
(Med.)  An  intiammation  of  tlie  iris  of  the  eye. 

Irk  (erk),  r.  I.  [OE.  irken  to  tire,  become  tired  ;  cf. 
Sw.  yrka  to  urge,  enforce,  press,  or  G.  ekel  disgust, 
MHG.  erIJieh  disgusting;  perh.  akin  to  L.  nrijere  to 
urge,  E.  urge.']  To  weary  ;  to  give  pain  to ;  to  amioy  ; 
—  used  only  impersonally  at  present. 

To  see  tltia  :-ight.  it  irk-^  my  very  soul.  .Slitik. 

It  irketh  him  to  he  here.  M.  Amoll. 

1.  "Wearisome  ;    tedious 


Irk'some  (erk'sum),  «. 
disagreeable  or  troublesome  by  reason  of  long  continu- 
ance or  repetition ;  as,  ■irA-.w7»e  hours  ;  irksome  tas^. 
ot  to  irkmmc  toil,  but  to  delight, 

ilillon. 
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scale  in  three  principal  forms  ;  viz.,  cost  iron,  steel,  and 
wrought  iron.  Irou  usually  appears  dark  brown,  from  ox- 
idation or  impurity,  but  when  pure,  or  on  a  fresli  surf.ace, 
is  a  gray  or  white  metal.  It  is  easil;'  oxidized  (rusted) 
by  moisture,  and  is  attacked  by  many  corrosive  agents. 
Symbol  Fe  (Latin  Ferrtrm ).  Atomic  weight  55.9.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  pure  iron,  7. SO ;  cast  iron,  7.1.  In  magnetic 
properties,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  substances. 

Z^^  The  value  of  iron  is  largely  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  worked.  Thus,  when  lieated  it  i.s  iii;difa- 
ble  and  ductUe,  and  can  be  easily  welded  and  l.iviied  at  a 
liigh  temperature.  As  cost  iron,  it  is  eatily  lusiMe  ;  as 
steel,  is  very  tough,  aud  (when  tempered)  very  Ijard  and 
elastic.  Chemically,  irou  is  grouped  witli  cobalt  aud 
nickel.  Steel  is  a  variety  of  iron  containing  more  car- 
bon than  wrought  iron,  but  less  than  cast  iron.  It  is 
made  either  from  wrought  iron,  by  roastmg  in  a  packing 
of  carbon  tcemenlaliou)  or  from  cast  iron,  by  burning  oil 
the  impurities  in  a  Bessemer  converter  ithen  called  bes- 
semer  steeh,  or  tlneetly  ivoui  tlie  iron  ore  (as  m  the  bie- 
meus  rotatory  and  regenerating  furnace). 

2.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron ;  —  chiefly 
in  composition;  as,  a  Antiron,  a  smoothing  iron,  etc. 

My  young  soldier,  put  up  your  i/0(i.  Sliak. 

3.  pi.  Fetters  ;  chains  ;  handcuffs ;  manacles. 
Four  of  the  sufferers  were  leit  to  rot  in  irons.    Macaxilay. 

4.  Strength  ;  power ;  firmness  ;  inflexibility ;  as,  to 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Bar  Iron.  See  Wrouoht  iron  (below).  —  Bog  iron,  bog  ore  ; 
limouite.  See  Boo  ore,  under  Boo.  —  Cast  iron  (Metal.),  an 
impure  variety  of  iron,  containing  from  tlu-ee  to  six  per 
cent  of  carbon,  part  of  wlucli  is  united  with  a  part  of  the 
irou,  as  a  carbide,  aud  the  rest  is  uncombmed,  as  graph- 
ite If  there  is  little  free  carbon,  the  product  is  vhue 
iron ;  if  much  of  the  carbon  has  separated  as  graplute, 
it  is  called  grui/iro)!.  See  also  Cast  iru.n,  in  tlie  V  ocab- 
ulary.  — Fire  irons.  See  under  Fire,  7). —  Gray  iron,  bee 
Cost  iron  (.above).  —  In  irons  (Nui't.  i,  said  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, when,  in  tackiii;;.  --l"'  comes  up  head  to  tlie  wind  .and 
will  not  fill  away  "u  cither  tack.  —  Matmetic  iron,  bee 
Magnetite.  —  Malleable  iron  (Metal. \  iron  suthcicntly 
pure  or  soft  to  bo  cap.able  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer; also,  specif.,  a  kmd  of  iron  produced  by  remo^ng 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  or  other  impurities  from  cast  irou, 
rendering  it  less  brittle,  aud  to  some  extent  malleable.  — 
Meteoric  iron  ( (Acm.),  iron  formmg  a  large,  aud  often  the 
cliief,  ingredient  of  meteorites.  It  invariably  cont.aiiis  a 
small  amomit  of  nickel  aud  cobalt.  Cf.  Meteorite.  — 
Pig  iron,  the  form  in  which  cast  iron  is  made  at  tlie  blast 
furnace,  being  run  into  molds,  called  pifis.  —  Reduced  iron. 
See  under  Reddced.  —  Specular  iron.  See  Hematite.— 
Too  many  Irons  in  the  fire,  tc-o  many  objects  reqiuriug  the 
attciitirin  at  oiirc  -  White  iron.  See  Cast  trim  (above).  — 
Wrought  iron  l.l/»Y((/.i.  the  purest  form  of  iron  commonly 
kuuwu  iu  the  arts:,  coiitaiiiiiig  only  .about  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  carbon.  It  is  made  either  directly  from  the  ore, 
as  in  the  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  or  by  purifying 
luuddlinq)  cast  iron  hi  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  rehn- 
cry.  It  is  tough,  malleable,  and  ductile.  When  formed 
into  bars,  it  is  called  bar  iron. 

I'ron  (i'lirn),  (7.  iAS.iren,isen.  See  Iron. »i.]  1.  Of, 
or  made  of  iron ;  consisting  of  iron ;  as,  an  iron  bar,  dust. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  color  ;  as,  iron  blackness. 

3.  Like  irou  in  hardness,  strength,  impenetrability, 
power  of  endurance,  insensibility,  etc. ;  as ; 

(a)  Rude  ;  hard  ;  harsh  ;  severe. 

Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers.  Howe. 

Jove  crushed  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod.  Pojie. 

{b)  Firm ;  robust ;  enduring ;  as,  an  iron  constitution. 

(c)  Inflexible  ;  unrelenting ;  as,  an  iron  will. 

(rf)  Not  to  be  broken ;  holding  or  biudiug  fast :  tena- 
cious.    "Him  death's  1)0)1  sleep  oppressed."      I'hdips. 

rgf'"  Iron  is  often  used  in  composition,  denoting  i/mi/e 
of  iron,  relating  to  iron,  ot  or  with  iron:  prodiicimj 
iron,  etc.;  resembling  irou,  literally  or  hgur.-itivel.v,  in 
some  of  its  properties  or  char.acteristics ;  as,  uon-sliod, 
iroji-sheathed,  iioii-fisted,  iron-framed,  i/tm-handed, 
tron-hearted,  iron  fomidry  or  ii  on-foundry. 

Iron  age.  (a)  (Math.)  The  age  following  the  golden,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  ages,  and  characterized  by  a  general  de- 
Keneration  of  talent  and  virtue,  .and  of  literary  excellence. 
In  Roman  literature  the  Iron  A  ae  is  commonly  regarded  as 
hegiuning  .after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.4UI. 
(h)  (Archxol.)  Tliat  stage  in  the  development  ol  any  peo- 
ple characterized  by  the  use  of  iron  implements  in  the 
place  of  the  more  cumbrous  stone  aud  bronze.  —  Iron  ce- 
ment, a  cement  for  joints,  composed  of  cast-iron  borings 
or  filings,  sal  amnionhac,  etc.  —Iron  clay  (jl'm.),  a  yeuow- 
isli  clay  containing  a  largo  proportion  of  an  ore  of  iron. 
—  Iron  croBS,  a  Prussian  order  of  niilitarv  iiicril  ■  "i«" 
the  decoration  of  the  oriler.  —  Iron  croivn,  a  gnl.i.i 
set  with  jewels,  belonging  ongnially  t"  tlie  1 
kings,  aud  indicating  the  dominion  ol  It.ily 


For  II 

lie  made  us. 
2.  Weary  ;  vexed  ;  uneasy. 

Let  i: 


iObs.-\ 
tt  therefore  learn  not  to  be  uk.^omc  when  God  laveth  li 
cro^8  upon  us.  /,<itniitr.  i 

Syii.  —  Wearisome  ;  tedious;  tiresome;  vexatious; 
burdensome.  —  Irksome,  Wearisome.  Tediods.  Tlieao 
epithets  describe  tilings  which  give  pain  or  disgust.  Irk- 
some  is  applied  to  something  which  disgusts  by  its  nature 
or  quality  ;  as,  an  irksome  ta.sk.  M'eari.iome  denotes  that 
which  wearies  or  wears  us  out  by  severe  labor ,  as,  a 
wearisome  employment.  Tedious  is  applied  to  something 
which  tires  us  out  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its 
performance  ;  as,  a  tedious  speech. 

Weari:*oiiie  nights  arc  appointed  to  mc.      J'A  vil.  3. 
Pity  only  on  fresh  ohiccts  stays. 
But  with  the  lediiui.1  sight  or  wnes  decays.      Dryflcn. 

—  Iik'some-Iy,  adr.  —  Iik'some-ness,  " . 

I'ron  (i'ilrn),  K.  [OK.  Iren,  AB.  iren,  Lien,  liem  ;  M)n 
to  U.  ii:er,  08.  i.iarn,  OIIO.  i.mrn,  f.KiH,  (1.  eisen,  Icel. 
isarn,j(1ni,  Sw.  &  Vmi.jern,  and  perh.  to  K.  ice;  of.  Ir. 
iurunn,  W.  hninm.  Armor,  hounrn.]  1.  C'hcm.)  The 
most  common  aud  most  useful  metallic  ileinent,  being 
of  almost  univerfwl  occurrence,  usually  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide,  (as  hemnlilr,  mrignetllr,  etc.),  or  a  hydrous  oxide 
(as  limonitc,  tnniile,  etc.).    It  is  rciluced  on  an  enormous 


also, 
rown 
diard 

v.... ■,.. ..      It  ^^as  so 

caiied'  fromcni'it.i'i'ni'nK'a'ci'rcie  said  to  have  been  forged 
from  one  of  the  nails  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  — Iron  flint 
{Min.).M\  opaciue,  flintlike.ferruginous  variety  of  quartz. 
—  Iron  founder,  a  m.aker  of  iron  castings.  —  Iron  foundry, 
the  place  where  iron  ca-stings  are  made.  —  Iron  furnace,  a 
furmace  for  reducing  iron  from  the  ore,  or  for  melting 
iron  for  castings,  etc. ;  a  forge :  a  rcverlv-ratory ;  a 
bloomery.  —  Iron  glance  i .!/'«. ),  licmalitc  -  Iron  hat,  a 
headpiece  of  irou  or  steel,  shai.e.l  like  a  liiit  with  a  broa.l 
brim,  and  usecl  as  armor  ilnring  the  ]\Iiddlc  Ai^es.  Iron 
horse,  a  hici.nmtivc  engine.  IC0//07.]  -  Iron  Ijiiuor,  a  solu- 
tion of  an  iron  salt, used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers. —Iron 
man  { (.""//"ii  Maimf.i,  a  name  for  the  self-acting  .spinning 
mule.  -  Iron  mold  or  mould,  a  yellowspnt  nii  cintli  slaiiied 
liy  rusty  iron.  Iron  ore  iMm.i.  any  iialiM-  coinpi'Un.l  of 
iron  from  which  tlie  metal  may  !..■  iin.lilal.ly  eitiaeled. 
The  principal  ores  are  magnetite,  lieiualite,  ;a.lente,  linio- 
nite,  G.ithite,  turgite,  and  the  bng  and  ilay  iron  ori's.  — 
Iron  pyrites  ( Jfin.l.  common  pyrites,  or  pyrite.  bee  1  VR- 
iTRs.  -  Iron  oand.  an  iron  ore  in  grains,  usually  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore.  f.irnierly  used  to  saml  paper  alter  writing. 

—  Iron  scale,  the  I  bin  liliii  wliieh  leniison  the  snria 1 

wrought  iron  in  tin-  |iieeei,s  e(  (.irging.  It  .■oiisists  es- 
sentially of  the  Iiiagnelie  oxide  nf  iron.  Fe.,()|.  Iron 
works,  li  furnace  whcTe  iron  is  smelted,  or  a  forge,  rollmi; 
mill,  or  foundry,  where  It  is  made  into  heavy  work,  such 
as  shafting,  rails,  cannon,  merchant  bar,  etc. 

I'ron,  1'.  t.     [imp.  *  p.  p  IliONET)  (i'Briul) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  IRONINO.I    1.  To  smooth  with  an  instrument  ot 
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iron;  especially,  to  smooth,  as  cloth,  with  a  heated  flat- 
iron  ;  —  sometimes  used  with  out. 

2.  To  shackle  witli  irons  ;  to  fetter  or  handcuff. 
"  Ironed  like  a  malefactor."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron  ;  as,  to  iron  a  wagon. 

I'ron-bark'  tree'  (i'um-bark'  tre').  {Bot.)  Tlie  Aus- 
tralian Eucalyptus  Sideroxylon,  \iixil  largely  by  carpen- 
ters and  shiiibuilders ;— called  alto  irt/nuood. 

I'ron-bound'  (-bound'),  a.  1.  Bound  as  with  iron; 
rugged  ;  as,  an  ironbound  coast. 

2.  Kigid  ;  unyielduig  ;  as,  ironbound  traditions. 

rron-cased'  (-kasf),  a.  Cased  or  covered  with  iron, 
as  a  vessel ;  ironclad. 

I'ron-clad'  (-kl5d'),  a.  1.  Clad  in  iron ;  protected  or 
covered  with  iron,  as  a  vessel  for  naval  warfare. 

2.  Rigorous;  severe;  exacting;  as,  an  ironclad  oath 
or  pledge.     [Collog.] 

I'ron-cXad',  n.  A  naval  vessel  having  the  parts  above 
water  covered  and  protected  by  iron  or  steel  usually  in 
large  plates  closely  joined  and  made  sufficiently  thick 
and  strong  to  resist  heavy  shot. 

I'ron-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  tliat  which,  irons. 

I'ron-HBt'ed  (-list '5d),  a.  Closefisted ;  stingy ;  mean. 

I'ron-gray'  (gra'),  a.  Of  a  gray  color,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  iron  freshly  broken.  —  »l.  An  iron- 
gray  color  ;  also,  a  horse  of  this  color. 

I'ron-heads'  {-\iMz'),n.  {Bat.)  A  European  compos- 
ite herb  (Centaurca  nigra)  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  knobbed  head  to  an  irou  ball  fixed  on  a 
long  handle.  Dr.  Prior. 

I'ron-heart'ed  (-h'art'Sd),  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  unfeel- 
ing ;  cruel ;  as,  an  iron-hearted  master.  Couper. 

l-ron'lc  (t-rSn'ik),  a.     Ironical.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

I-ron'lc-al  (t-ron'i-kal),  a.  [LL.  ironieus,  Gr.  tipio- 
MKO!  dissembling:  cf.F.  iron ijwe.  See  Irost.]  1.  IVr- 
taining  to  irony  ;  containing,  expressing,  or  characterized 
by,  irony  ;  as,  an  ironical  remark. 

"2.  Aifdiitid  to  the  use  of  irony  ;  given  to  irony. 
—  I-ron'lc-al-ly.  orfi .  —  I-ron'lc-al-ness,  n. 

I'ron-lng  (i'urn-ing).  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
smoothing,  as  clothes, With  hot  fiatirona. 

2.  The  clothes  ironed. 

Ironing  hoard,  a  flat  board,  upon  whicli  clothes  are  laid 
while  being  ironed. 

rron-ish,  ".    Resembling  iron,  as  in  taste.         Wood. 

I'ron-lst  (i'ruu-Ist),  n.     One  who  uses  irony. 

I'ron-mas'ter  (i'urn-mas'ter),  n.  A  manufacturer  of 
iron,  or  large  dealer  therein.  Bp.  Hard. 

I'ron -monger  (-mun'ger),  n.     A  dealer  in  iron  or 

hardware, 

I'ron-mon'ger-y  (-y),  n-  Hardivarej  a  general  n.ame 
for  all  articles  made  of  iron.  Gicilt. 

I'ron-sick'  (-sik'),  a.  {Xaul.)  Having  the  ironwork 
loose  or  corroded  ;  —  said  of  a  ship  when  her  bolts  and 
nails  .are  so  eaten  with  rust  that  she  has  become  leaky. 

I'ron-Sided  (-sid'Sd),  a.  Having  iron  sides,  or  very 
firm  sides. 

I'ron-Sides'  (-sidz'),  n,  A  cuirassier  or  cuirassiers; 
also,  hardy  veteran  soldiers ;  —  applied  specifically  to 
Cromwell's  cavalry. 

I'ron-smltll'  (-smith'),  n.  1.  A  worker  in  iron  ;  one 
who  makes  and  repairs  uteusils  of  iron  ;  a  blacksmith. 

2  (Zool.)  An  East  Indian  barbet  {Megalaima  faber), 
inhabiting  the  Island  of  Hainan.  The  name  aUudes  to 
its  note,  which  resembles  the  sounds  made  by  a  smith. 

I'ron-Stone'  (-ston'),  «,     A  hard,  earthy  ore  of  iron. 

Clay  ironstone.  See  under  Clav.  —  Ironstone  china,  a 
hard  white  pottery,  first  made  m  England  during  the 
ISth  century. 

I'ron-ware'  (-war'),  n.  Articles  made  of  iron,  as 
househeld  utensils,  tools,  and  the  like. 

I'ron-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  tall  weed  with  pur- 
plish  rtciwers  (IV)'nonm  A'oreboracensi.^).  Tlie  uame  is 
also  applied  to  other  plants  of  the  same  genus, 

I'ron-wood'  (-wS6d'),  «.  {Sot.)  A  tree  with  unusu- 
ally hard,  strong,  or  heavy  wood. 

iw  In  the  United  States,  the  hornbeam  and  the  hop 
hornbeam  are  so  called  ;  also  the  <Jlne[ia  Tesota,  a  snyall 
tree  of  Arizona;  iu  the  West  Indies,  the  trlithrorijlon 
areolatum,  and  several  other  unrelated  trees;  m  Ciunfl, 
the  Metrosideros  rera ;  in  India,  the  Mcsna  Jrrrea.md 
two  species  of  Jnon;  in  Australia,  the  hiiraliiiJus  Sider- 
orulon.  and  hi  many  countries,  species  of  Stderorylon  ana 
itw.ya/ros,  and  many  other  trees. 

I'ronwork'  (-ivflrk'),  Ji.  Anything  made  of  iron ;  — 
a  general  name  of  such  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building, 
vessel,  carriage,  etc.,  as  consist  of  iron. 

I'ron  works'.    See  under  Iron,  a. 

I'ron-WOrt'  (-wflrf),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  {Siderilis),  supposed  to  heal  sword  cuts ;  also,  a 
species  of  (iaieopsis. 

I'ron-y  (i'um-J),  n.  [From  Iron.]  1.  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  iron;  partaking  of  irou;  irou;  as,  iron  1/ chains ; 
i-ionv  particles,     [/f.]  ,  ^^oodlrard. 

2.'  Resembling  iron  iu  taste,  hardness,  or  other  phys- 
ical iirujurty.  .  .      ,.    - 

I'ron-y  (i'riiu-J),  n.     [L.  I'ranin,  Gr.  ei/jiuveia  diesim- 
ulatioii.  fr.  tipioi'  a  dissembler  in  siieech,  fr.  tipeiv  to 
.akin  to  E.  u-ord :  cf.  F.  iionic]     1. 


speak  ;  perh. 


Dis- 


gnoranco  feigned  tor  the  purpose  of  con- 


pimulation  ,    -..- 

foiiliding  or  provoking  nn  antagomnt,  . 

2,  A  sort  of  humor,  ridicule,  or  light  sarcasm,  which 
adnpts  a  mode  of  speech  the  meaning  ot  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  literal  sense  ot  the  words, 

Iro-quols'  (Ir'S-kwoi'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.l  (Lthnol.) 
A  powerful  and  warlike  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
formerly  inhabiting  Central  New  York  and  constituting 
most  of' the  Five  Nations.  Also,  any  Indian  of  the  Iro- 
(nioin  tribes. 

I'rous  (i'rils),  a.     [OF,  iros,  from  ire  ire. 
Irascible;  passionate,     [Obs.'] 


Irp 
Irpe 


(orp),    n.     [Et.ymnl,'  uncertain,]    A 

grimace  or  contortion  of  the  body, 

.'Smirks  nu'l  rr;.»  mid  all  affected  Inimnrs, 


See  Ire,] 

Chaucer. 

fantastic 

[Ohs.-\ 

11.  .Jonton. 


ale,  senate,   cOre,   ftm,    iirm,   ask,   Qnnl,   !»» i    «'<>,   «vcnt.   Cud, 


fiSm,    roccat ;    Ice,    idea,    Ul ;    old,    Obey,    drb,    Odd ; 
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IRRESPECTIVE 


Irp  (erp),  a.     Making irps.     [Obs.']  li.  Jonsnn. 

Ir-ra'dl-ance  (Tr-raMT-aua),  I  11.     [From  Ihhauiant.] 

Ir-ra'dl-an-cy  l,-"n-Aj),  j      1.  The  act  ut  iiradia- 

ting  ;  emission  uf  rayw  of  light. 

2.  That  whkli  irradiatcji  or  is  irradiated  ;  luster;  splen- 
dor ;  irradiation  ;  brilliancy.  Milton. 

Ir-ra'dl-ant  (-ant),  «.  [L.  irradians,  -niilis^  p.  pr. 
St'o  Irradiate.]  Irradiating  or  illuxuinatiug ;  as,  th- 
irradi<int  moon.  Jioijse. 

Ir-ra'dl-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Irraihateu 
(-WtSd) ;  p.  pr.  Sc  vb.  n.  Ikkauiatino  (-a'tTng).]  [L. 
irradiiitus,  p.  p.  of  irrudiare  to  irradiate.  Sco  In-  ifi, 
and  Radiate.]  1.  To  throw  rays  of  light  upon  ;  to  illu- 
minate ;  to  brighten  ;  to  adoni  with  luster. 

Thy  smile  irra<tiatrs  yon  blue  ficlilB.     Sir  W.  Jonea. 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  illuminate ;  as,  to 
irradiate  the  mind.  Bp.  Bull. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  To  radiate,  shed,  or  diffuse. 

A  splendid  fu^'ade,  .  .  .  irradtatm'j  hospitality.    //.  James. 
Ir-ra'dl-ate,  v.  i.     To  emit  rays ;  to  shine. 
Ir-ra^di-ate  (-at),  a,     [L.  irradiatus,  p.  p.]     Illumi- 
nated; irradiated.  Mason. 
Ir-ra'di-a'tion    (-aMiun),    n.     [Cf.    F.    irradiation.'] 

1.  Act  of  irradiating,  nr  state  of  being  irradiated. 

2.  Illumination  ;  inadiaut'e  ;  brilliancy.   iSir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Fig.  :  Mental  light  ur  illumination.       Sir  M.  Ifnle. 

4.  {Opt.)  The  apparent  enlargement  of  a  briglit  object 
Been  upon  a  dark  ground,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  retina  aroinid  the  nnage  are  stimuhited  by 
tlie  intense  light ;  as  when  a  dark  spot  on  a  white 
ground  appears  smaller,  or  a  white  spot  on  a  dark  ground 
larger,  than  it  really  id,  esp.  when  u  little  out  of  focus. 

Ir-rad'1-cate  (Tr-rSd'T-kat),  v.  t.  To  root  deeply,    [/i.] 

Ir-ra'tion-al  (Tr-r5sh'un-al),  a.     [L.  irrational  is :  cf. 

F.  irruiionnel.    See  In-  not,  and  Rational.]     1.  Not 

rational ;  void  of  reason  or  understanding  ;  as,  brutes  are 

irrational  animals. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;  absurd  ;  foolish. 

It  seemed  utterly  irrational  any  longer  to  maintain  it.  /.  Tai/Ior. 

3.  {Maf/i.)  Not  capable  of  being  exactly  expressed  by 
an  integral  number,  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction  ;  surd  ;  — 
said  especially  of  roots.     See  Surd. 

Sy n .  —  Absurd  ;  foolish ;  preposterous ;  unreasonable ; 
senseless.    See  Absurd. 

Ir-ra'tlon-al'l-ty  {-ai'T-tJ),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irrational.     "  Brutish  irrntionaldi/.''''  South. 

Ir-ra'tion-al-ly   (Tr-rash'uu-rtl-ly),   adv.     In   an  irra- 
tional manner.  Boyle. 
Ir-ra'tlon-al-ness,  n.    Irrationality. 
Ir'ro-bufta-ble  Ur're-bQt't^b'l),  a.     Incapable  of  be- 
ing rebutted.                                                              Coleritlge. 
Ir're-cep'tive  (-s?p'tTv),  a.     Not  receiving;  incapable 
of  receiving. 

Ir^re-claim'a-ble  (-klam'a-b'H,  a.  Incapable  of  being 
reclaimed.    Addison.  —  Ir-Te-claim'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir-reC'Og-ni'tion  (tr-rek'og-nTsh'un),  71.  [Pref.  771- 
not -\- recognition.']  A  failure  to  recognize  ;  absence  of 
recognition.  Lamb. 

Ir-rec'Og-ni'za-ble  (Tr-r6k'5g-ni'za-b'l ;  277),^.  Not 
recognizable.  Ctn'lijle. 

Ir-rec'on-ci'Ia-bll'1-ty  (Tr-r5k'on-si'la-bTI'T-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irreconcilable  ;  irreconcilableness. 
Ir-rec'on-ci'Ia-ble  (ir-r6k'on-si'la-b'l ;  277),  n.  [Pref. 
ir- not -\- reconcilable :  cf.  F.  irreconelUable.']  Not  rec- 
oncilable; implacable;  incompatible;  inconsistent;  dis- 
agreeing; as,  irreconcilable  enemies,  statements.  — Ir- 
rec'on-ci'Ia-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir-rec'on-ci'la-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rec'on-clle'    (-sil')>  ^'-  '•      To  prevent  from   being 
reconciled;  to  alienate  or  disatfect.    [Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 
Ir-rec'on-cile'ment  (Tr-rSk'Sn-sil'mfnt),  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unreconciled  ;  disagreement. 

Ir-reC''0]l-cU''i-a'tlon  (-sTl't-a'shun),  n.  Want  of  rec- 
onciliation ;  disagreement. 

Ir're-COrd'a-ble  (Tr're-k6rd'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not 
+  record:  cf.  L.  irrecordabilis  not  to  be  remembered.] 
Not  fit  or  possible  to  be  recorded. 

Ir're-cov'er-a-ble  {-kuv'er-a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  recovered,  regained,  or  remedied;  irreparable;  as, 
an  irrecoverable  loss,  debt,  or  injury. 

That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  vrecoverahle.         Bacon. 
Syn.  ~  Irreparable  ;  irretrievable;  irremediable;  un- 
alterable ;  incurable ;  hopeless. 

—  Ir're-cov'er-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-cov'er-a-bly,  adr. 
Ir're-CU'per-a-ble  (-ku'ijer-a-b'l),  a.     [L.  irrempcra- 
bilis :  cf.  OF.  irreci'perable.     See  In-  not,  and  Recuper- 
ate.]   Irrecoverable.  —  Ir-re-cu'per-a-bly,  adv. 
Ir're-CUred'  (-kurd'),  a.     Incurable.     [Obs.] 
iT^re-CU'sa-ble  (-ku'za-b'l),  a.   [L.  irrecusabilis  ;  pref. 
ir-  not  +  reciisabilis  that  should  be  rejected,  fr.  recusare 
to  reject:  cf.  F.  irrecusable.]     Not  liable  to  exception  or 
rejection.  Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 

Ir^re-deem'a-bil'i-ty  (-dem'a-bTl'T-ty).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irredeemable;  irredeemableness. 

Ir're-deem'a-ble  (Tr^re-dem'a-b'l),  a.  Not  redeema- 
ble ;  that  can  not  be  redeemed  ;  not  payable  in  gold  or 
silver,  as  a  bond  ;  —  used  especially  of  such  government 
notes,  issued  as  currency,  as  are  not  convertible  into 
coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  —  Il^re-deem'a-ble' 
ness,  ».  — Ir  re-deem'a-bly,  "'/'•- 
Irre-du'cl-bll'i-ty  (-'Ui'sI-bTl'i-ty),  n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  irredm  ible. 

Ir're-du'ci-ble  (-du'sl-b'l),  a,  1.  Incapable  of  being 
reduced,  or  brought  into  a  different  state  ;  incapable  of 
restoration  to  its  proper  or  normal  condition ;  as,  an  irre- 
ducible hernia. 

2.  {Math.)  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form  of  expression  ;  as,  an  irreducible  formula. 

Irreducible  case  (,4/';J,  a  p^rticul.ir  case  in  the  solution 
of  a  cubic  equation,  in  whiidi  the  formula  commonly  em- 
ployed contains  an  imaginary  quantity,  and  therefore 
fails  in  its  aiipliration. 

— Ir're-du'cl-bleness.  w.  —  Ir^re-du'cl-bly,  ndv. 


Ir're -flection  (Tr'rc-fl6k'Bhnn),  n.     Want  of  reflec- I      Ir're-mla'SlVO  (Tr'r^-mThMv),  a.    Not  remitting ;  un- 
forgiving. 


Ir're  llect'Ive  f-tTv),  a.    Not  reflective.    De  Quincey. 

Ir're-lorm'a-blo  (lorm'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
refoitmd  ;  iiiii.n  iL'ii'li-.  Joseph  Cook. 

Ir-rel'ra-ga-bU'i  ty  (tr-ref/ri-Kil.briT-ty),  n.  The 
quality  nr  utato  of  lu-uig  irrefragable  ;  incapability  of  be- 
ing refuted. 

Ir-ref'ra-ga-ble  (Tr-rSf'ril-git-b'l),  a.  [F.  irrefraga- 
ble, L,  irrcjraijabilis.  See  Refkagable.]  Not  refragable  ; 
not  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied  ;  not  to  be  refuted  or  over- 
thrown ;  uuansworabh* ;  incontestabh- ;  undeniable  ;  ii«, 
an  irrefragable  argument;  irrc/raf/able  evidence. — IT- 
ref'ra-ga-ble-neas,  "•  —  Ir-ret'ra-ga-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Incontrovertible  ;  unanswerable  ;  indisputable  ; 
umiuestionable  ;  incontestable  ;  indubitable  ;  uncfeniablo  ; 
irrefutable. 

Ir're-fran'gl-bll'l-ty  (Tr're-frSn'jT-bil'T-ti?),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  bring  irrefrangible ;  infrangibleness. 

Ir^re-fran'gl-ble  (-IrSn'ji-b'l),  a.  Not  refraugiblo; 
that  can  not  be  refrat'ted  in  p:i^sing  from  one  medium  to 
another. —Ir're-lran'gl-ble-ness,?». 

Ir're-fUt'a-ble  (ir'rij-int'a-b'l  or  Tr-ref'u-ta-b'l ;  277), 
a.  [L.  irrcjutabilis  :  cf.  F.  in-'jittahle.  See  Refute.] 
Incnijuble  of  being  refuted  or  disprovi-d  ;   indisputable.  — 

Irre-Jut'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir  re  fut'a-bly,  odv. 

Ir're-gen'er-a-cy  ( i  r-'rt-jfn'er-a-iiy  )^  "■  Unregeneracy . 

Ir're-gen'er-a'tlon  (  a'ahun),  n.  An  unregenerate 
state.     [Ob.'i.] 

Ir-reg'u-lar  (Tr-reg'fi-ler),  n.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -\-  reg- 
ular :  cf.  F.  irref/ulier.]  Not  regular  ;  not  conforming  to 
a  law,  method,  or  usage  recognized  as  the  general  rule  ; 
not  according  to  common  form  ;  not  conformable  to  na- 
ture, to  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or  to  established 
principles;  not  normal;  unnatural;  immethodical ;  un- 
symmetrical ;  erratic  ;  not  straight ;  not  uniform  ;  as,  an 
irregular  line ;  an  irregular  figure  ;  an  irregular  verse  ; 
an  irregular  physician  ;  an  irregular  proceeding ;  ir- 
regular motion  ;  irregular  conduct,  etc.  Cf.  Regular. 
Mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  re;^iilar 

Then  most  when  moat  irnijnktr  they  ecem.        Milton. 
Ijeadm^  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fipht 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower.  Shak. 

A  flowery  meadow  through  which  a  clear  stream  mumuired 
in  many  irref/ulitr  meanders.  Jonrs. 

Syn. —Immethodical ;  unsystematic;  abnormal;  un- 
natural; anomalous;  erratic;  devious;  crooked;  ec- 
centric ;  unsettled  ;  uneven  ;  variable ;  changeable  ;  mu- 
table ;  desultory  ;  disorderly ;  wild  ;  immoderate  ;  in- 
temperate ;  inordinate ;  vicious. 

Ir-reg'U-Iar,  7i.  One  who  is  not  regular ;  especially, 
a  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 

Ir-reg'U-lar-ist,  n.     One  who  is  irregular.  Baxter. 

Ir-reg'u-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'T-ty'))  "•  /  pi-  Irregularities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  irregidarite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irregidar  ;  that  whicli  is  irregular. 

Ir-reg'U-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.    In  an  irregular  manner. 

Ir-reg'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  To  make  irregular  ,  to  dis- 
order.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ir-reg'u-lous  (-lus),  a.    Lawless.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

Ir're-ject'a-ble  (Tr're-jekt'a-b'l),  a.  That  can  not  be 
rejected  ;  irresistible.  Boyle. 

Ir''re-laps'a-ble  (-ISps'a-b'l),  a.  Not  liable  to  relapse  ; 
secure.  JJr,  II.  More. 

Ir're-late  (Tr're-lat),  a.     Irrelative  ;  unconnected. 

If  re-la 'tlon  CTr're-la'shun),  ?i.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelative  ;  want  of  connection  or  relation. 

Ir-rel'a-tive  (ir-rSl'a-tTv),  a.  Not  relative;  without 
mutual  relations;  unconnected.  — Ir-rel'a-Uve-ly,  adr. 

Irrelative  chords  (J/;/.v.),  those  having  no  common  tone. 

—  Irrelative  repetition  (  Bzo/.t,  the  multiplication  of  parts 
that  serve  for  a  common  purpose,  but  have  no  mutual 
dependence  or  connection.     Owen. 

Ir-rel'e-vance  (-e-vr;ns),  n.     Irrelevancy. 

Ir-rel'e-van-cy  (-e-van-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  bring  irrelevant ;  as,  the  irrelevancy  of  an  argument. 

Ir-rel'e-vant  (-v«nt),  a.  Not  relevant ;  not  applica- 
ble or  pertinent ;  not  bearing  upon  or  serving  to  support ; 
foreign;  extraneous;  as,  testimony  or  arguments  irrele- 
vant to  a  case.  —  Ir-rel'e-vant-ly,  adv. 

Ir're-liev'a-ble  (Tr/re-lev'a-b'l),  a.  Not  admitting  re- 
lief ;   inrurable  ;  hopeless. 

Ir're-li'gion  (-ITj'un),  n.  [L.  irreUgio:  cf.  F.  irre- 
ligion.  See  In-  not,  and  Religion.]  The  state  of  being 
irreligious;  w.int  of  religion  ;  impiety. 

Ir're-li'gion-ist,  n.     One  who  is  irreligious. 

Ir're-li'giouS  (-ITj'us),  a.  [L.  irreligiosus :  cf.  F.  ir- 
reli;/ieu.r.]  1.  Destitute  of  religion  ;  not  controlled  by 
religious  motives  or  principles  ;  imgodly.     Cf.  Impious. 

Shame  and  reproach  are  generally  the  portion  of  the  impious 
and  irralif/iiiiLi.  .Sonlli. 

2-  Indicating  a  want  of  religion;  profane;  wicked; 
as,  irreh'ftio'is  speech. 

Ir're-li'giOUS-ly.  adv.     In  an  irreligious  manner. 

Ir  re-U'giOUS-neS3,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
irreligious  ;  ungodliness. 

Ir-re'me-a-ble  (Tr-re'me-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremeabilis  ; 
pref.  ir-  not  -I-  remeabilis  returning,  fr.  renieore:  cf.  F, 
irremeable.  See  Remeant.]  Admitting  no  return  ;  as, 
an  irreii/roble  way.     [Obs.]  Drydei}. 

Ir're-me'di-a-ble  (tr'Te-me'dT-a-bU),  a.  [L.  irremedi- 
abilis:  vi.  Y.  irremediable.  See  In- not,  and  Remedia- 
ble.] Not  to  be  remedied,  corrected,  or  redressed  ;  in- 
curable ;  as,  an  irremediable,  disease  or  evil. 

Ir  re-me'di-a-ble-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 

being  irreniediable. 

Ir're-me'di-a  bly,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree, 
that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Ir're-mis'si-ble  (-mts'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremissibHis : 
cf.  F.  irremissihh.  See  In- not,  and  Remissible.]  Not  re- 
missible ;   unpardi-nable  ;  A^^irremissihle  t^v'ww*:-^.  Burke. 

—  Irre-mis'si-ble-ness,  ».  — Ir're-mis'si-bly.  adv. 

Ir 're-mis 'sion  (-mlsh'un),  n.     Refusal  of  pardon. 


Ir'remit'ta-blo  (-mit'ti-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  beinj? 
remitted  ;  irrcmiHsible.  HolinsheA. 

lr're-mov^a-bll'1-ty  (-moov^i-bll'I-lj?),  n.  Tlie  qual- 
ity or  Htate  of  being  irremovable;  immuvablene»B, 

Ir're-mov'a-ble  (-mbbv'i-b'l),  a.  Not  removable;  im- 
movable ;  inth'xibie.    Shak.  — Ir're-mov'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir' re-mo V'al  (-'d),  n.     Abseiice  of  removal. 

Ir're-mu'ner-a-ble  (-mu'ner-i-b'l), «.    [L.  irremune- 

rabilis:  cf.  F.  invnnnierable.  Sec  ItEMUNEUATE.]  Not 
remunerabJe  ;  not  capable  of  remuneration. 

Ir're-nowned'  (-nonnd').  «.     Not  renowned.     Wb3.'\ 

Ir-rep'a-ra-bll'i-ty  (Tr-rep'^-rA-bTl'T-tj),  n.  [ct.  F. 
irreparabddt'.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrejara- 
ble  ;  irreparableness.  Sterne. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-ble  (Tr-rgp'i-ri-b'l),  a.  [L,  irreparabilis  : 
cf.  F.  irreparable.  See  In-  not,  and  Reparaisle.]  Not 
reparable  ;  not  capable  of  being  repaired,  recovered,  re- 
gained, or  remedied  ;  irretrievable;  irremediable;  aw,  an 
irreparable  breach  ;  an  irreparable  loss.  Hhak. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  irreparable. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-bly,  <nlv.     In  an  irreparable  manner. 

Ir're-peara-bll'l-ty(Tr'rt-pel'4-bTl'I-ty),7i.  Thequal- 

ity  or  state  of  being  irrepealable. 

Ir're-peal'a-ble  (-iiel'.'i-b']),  a.  Not  repealable  ;  not 
capable  of  l»eiiig  repealed  or  revoked,  as  a  law.  —  iT'ro- 
peal'a-ble-ness,  h.  —  Irre-peal'a  bly.  adv. 

Ir're-pent'ance  (-pent't/ns),  n.  Want  of  repentance  ; 
impeiutence.  lip.  Montagu. 

Ir're-plev'I-a-ble  (-plPvT-.Vb'l),  1  a.    (Law)  Not  ca- 

Ir're-plev'i-sa-ble  (-ta-b'lj,  )  pable  ol  being  re- 
plevied. 

Ir-rep're-hen'sl-ble  (Tr-rep''re-h5n'HT-b'l).  a.  fL.  ir- 
rcprebensibilis  :  cf.  F.  irreprehe7tsible.  See  Reprehensi- 
ble.] Not  reprehensible  ;  blamelet-'S  ;  innocent.  — Ir-IOp'- 
re-hen'sl-ble-ncss,  n.  — Ir-rep're-hen'si-bly.  adv. 

Ir-rep're-scnt'a-ble  (-zSnt'a-b'l),  a.    N«jt  capable  ol 

being  ^l■pr^■,^rnt<■d  or  portrayed. 

Ir're-press'i-ble  (Ir^rt-prfisT-b'!),  a.    Not  capable  of 

being  vcpii'^,--,  d,  restrained,  or  controlled  ;  a.f,  irrepressi' 

ble  joy  ;  an  iry  jiressible  conflict.  W.  II.  Seward. 

Ir're-press'i-bly,  "dr.    In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 

that  can  not  he  rrprr.-^sed. 

Ir're-proach'a-ble  (-jiroch'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -4^ 
reproachable :  cf.  F,  irreprochable.]  Not  reproacbable  ; 
above  reproach  ;  not  deserving  reproach ;  blameless. 

lie  [Berkeley)  erred,  — and  who  IG  free  from  error?  — but  hia. 
intentions  were  irr- j'l'K.tclnible.  Bcattie. 

Ir're-proach'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irreproatliabh*  ;  integrity  ;  innocence. 

Ir're-proach'a-bly,  adv.  In  an  irreproachable  man- 
ner; blaniclet^.sly. 

Ir're-prov'a-bls  (-pro6v'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being- 
justly   reproved  ;    irreproachable;    blameless;    upright.. 

—  Ir're-prov'a-ble-ness,  7;.  — Ir're-prov'a-bly,  adv. 
Ir'rep-ti'tlOliS  (ir'iep-tTsh'ii&),  a.    [L.  irrepere^  irrep- 

tum,  to  creep  in  ;  pref.  ir-  in  4"  repere  to  creep.]  Sur* 
reptitious;  spurious.     [Tt.]  Dr.  Castell  illu'6). 

Ir-rep'U-ta-ble  (-rep'u-ta-b'l),  ff.  Disreputable.  [O65.] 

Ir're-sU'i-ent  (Tr'ie-zTKi-ent  or  -yfnt),  a.  Not  resil-- 
ient ;  ntit  n-eoiling  or  rebounding;  inelastic. 

Ir're-sist'ance  (Ir're-zTst'ans),  n.  Nouresistance ; , 
passive  subiiiission. 

Ir're-sist'i-biri-ty  C-zTst'T-bTinr-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  irre- 
sistibilife.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible; 
irresistibleness. 

Ir're-sist'i-ble  (-i^TstT-b'l),  a.    [Pref.  ir-  not  +  resist- 
ible: cf.  F.  irresistible.]     That  can  not  be  successfully 
resisted  or  opposed  ;  superior  to  opposition  ;  resistless ; 
overpowering ;  as,  an  irresistible  attraction. 
An  irrcststihle  law  of  our  nature  impels  ub  to  Eeek  happiness. 

J.  J/.  Mason. 

Ir're-sISt'l-ble-neSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  irresistible. 

Ir're-Sist'i-bly,  adv.     in  an  irresistible  manner. 

Irre-sist'less,  a.    Irresistilde.     lObs.]  Glanvill. 

Ir-res'0-lu-ble  (Tr-rez'o-lu-b'l),  a.  [h.  iry-e-wlubilis  .- 
cf.  F.  irri soluble.  See  Resoluble,  and  cf.  Irresolva- 
ble.] 1.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved  or  resolved  into 
parts ;  insoluble.  Boyle. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  relieved  or  assisted.     lObs.] 

The  second  is  in  the  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls  after  a- 
known  sin  is  committed.  Up.  Hall. 

Ir-res'o-lu-ble-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being; 

irresoluble  ;  insolubility. 

Ir-res'0-lute  (-lut>,  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -f-  resolute:  cf. 
F.  irresolu^  L.  irresoliitus  not  loosened.]  Not  resolute  ; 
not  decided  or  determined ;  wavering  ;  given  to  doubt  or- 
irresolutiou. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Wavering;  vacillating;  undetermined;  unde- 
cided ;  unsettled ;  lickle ;  changeable ;  inconstant. 

—  Ir-res'o-lute-ly,  adv.  —  Ir-res'a-lute-ness,  n. 
Ir-res  O-lu'tion   (-lu'shun),  n.     [Cf.  F.  irresolution.] 

Want  of  reMtlutiiin  ;  want  of  decision  in  purpose  ;  a  fluc- 
tuation of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between  hope  and  fear ; 
irresoluteness  ;  indecision  ;  vacillation. 

Irrfsolutum  on  the  schemes  of  hfe  which  offer  themselves  to 
our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  ereatcat 
causes  of  all  our  unhappinei-s.  Addison. 

Ir're-solv'a-blll-ty  (Tr're-zSlvi-bTirr-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irresolvable;  irresolvableness. 

Ir're-solv'a-ble  (-z51v'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -f- 
resolrabfe.  Cf.  Irresoluble.]  Incapable  of  being  re- 
solved ;  not  separable  into  component  parts. 

Irreaolvable  nebul*  (Astj-on.),  nebul»  of  a  cloudlike  ap- 
pearame.  which  have  not  yet  been  resolved  by  the  tele- 
scope into  stars.  .S'lV  \V.  fierschel. 

Ir're-solv'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  qualityor  stateof  being 
irresolvable ;  irresolvability. 

Ir 're-sol  v'ed-ly,  adv.  Without  settled  determina- 
tion;   in  a  hesitntint:  nianner  ;  doubtfully.      [/?.] 

Ir  re-spec'tlve  (-spek'tlv),  a.     1.  Without  regard  for 
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IRRESPECTIVELY 

conditions,  circumstances,  or  consequences ;  unbiased ; 
independent;  impartial;  as^  an  irresjjectUe  indgment. 

Acconiiii^  to  this  di>ctrine.  it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into 
the  absulutL-,  itT-espective  will  of  God.  Jiwj'rs. 

2.  Disrespectful.     {Obs.']  Sir  C.  Coi-nwallis. 

Irrespective  of,  regardless  of ;  without  regard  to  ;  as, 
irre-'ptr'i''-'  <•/  UitiereDCes. 

It  re-spec'tive-ly  (ir're-sp5k'tiv-l>-),  mlv.  Without 
regard  tu  conditions ;  not  taking  circumstances  into  cou- 
fiideratiou. 

Prosperity,  considered  absolutely  and  irrespectudt/^  is  better 
and  more  desirable  than  adversity.  hout/i. 

Ir-res'pi-ra-'ble  (Ir-res'pT-ra-b'l  or  Tr're-spir'a-b'l),  n. 
[L.  iyn:sj.urabi/is  :  cf.  F.  irrespirabh.  See  Respieable.] 
Unlit  for  respiration  ;  not  having  the  qualities  necessary 
to  support  animal  life  ;  as,  irrespirable  air. 

Ir're-spon'sl-bil'i-ty  (tr^re-spSn^st-bll'i-ty),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  irr€.^ponsabilite.~\  Want  of,  or  freedom  from,  respou- 
eibility  or  accountability. 

iTTe-spon'si-ble  (-spou'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not -f 
responsible :  cf.  F.  irresponsable.'\  1.  Not  responsible; 
not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  consequences ;  innocent. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted :  unreliable. 

Irre-spon'sl-bly,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  responsible. 

Irre-spon'sxve  (-sTv),  a.  Not  responsive;  not  able, 
ready,  or  iiicliii'.-d  to  respond. 

Ir"re-SUs'ci-ta-ble  (-sus'st-ta-b'l),  n.  lucapable  of  be- 
in^  resuscitated  or  revived.  —  Ir're-sus'ci-ta-bly,  "'/'-. 

IrTe-ten'tlon  (-re-tgu'shQuI,  n.  Want  of  retaining 
power  :  fortjetfulness.  />''  Quincei/. 

Ir're-ten'tive  (.-tiv),  a.  Not  retentive ;  as,  an  irreten- 
tive mt-iiiury. 

Irre-trace'a-ble  (-tras'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
retraced ;  not  retraceable. 

iT're-tract'fle  (-trSktll),  a.     1.  Not  retractile. 

2.  Not  tractile  or  ductile.     \_R.'\        Sir  W.  Hamillon. 

Ir-Te-triev'a-ble  (-trev'i-b'l),  a.  Not  retrievable;  ir- 
recoverable; irreparable;  as,  an  ir;e^'/f rt/We  loss. 

Syn,  —  Irremeiliable ;  incurable ;  irrecoverable. 

Ir're-triev'a-bleness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  ivretrifvabU'. 

Ir're-triev'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  irretrievable  manner. 

Ir  re-turn'a-ble  (-tQrn'4-b'l),  a.      Not  to  be  returned. 

It  re-vead.'a-ble  ( -vel'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
vealed. —  It  re-veal'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rev'er-ence  txi"-r6v'er-ens),  n.  [h.irreverentia:  cf. 
F.  irreiiraice.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irrever- 
ent ;  want  of  proper  reverence  ;  disregard  of  the  author- 
ity and  character  of  a  superior. 

Ir-rev'er-end  (-end),  a.     Irreverent.     \_Obs.'] 

Immodest  speech,  or  irreverend  gesture.         Strijjw. 

Ir-rev'er-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  irrevf:>ens^  -€7itis:  cf.  F. 
irreverent.  See  Ik-  not,  and  Reverent.]  Not  reverent ; 
showing  a  want  of  reverence ;  expressive  of  a  want  of 
venerntion  ;  as,  an  irreverent  babbler ;  an  irreverent  jest. 

Ir-rev'er-ent-ly,  udv,     in  an  irreverent  manner. 

Ir're-Ters'i-bil'i-ty(Tr're-vers'T-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irreversible  ;  irreversibleness. 

Ir're-vers'l-ble  (-vers'T-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being 
reversed  or  turned  about  or  back ;  incapable  of  being 
made  to  run  backward;  as,  an  irreversible  engine. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  reversed,  recalled,  repealed,  or 
annulled ;  as,  an  irreversible  sentence  or  decree. 

This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  aa  it  is  not  universal,  so  neither  is 
it  final  and  irrevtrsible.  Jot  tin. 

Syn.  — Irrevocable;  irrepealable  ;  unchangeable. 

Ir're-vers'i-ble-ness  (-vers'I-b'I-ngs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  irreversible, 

Ir  re-vers'i-bly,  fdv.     In  an  irreversible  manner. 

Ir-rev  0-ca-bU'l-ty  (Tr-reVo-ka-bll'i-tj),  n.  [Of.  F. 
irrevocohditt.']  The  state  or  quahty  of  being  irrevo- 
cable; irrevocableiiess. 

Ir-rev'0-ca-ble  (Ir-rSv'S-kA-b'I),  a.  [L.  irrerocaUUs  : 
cf.  F.  irrevocable.  See  In-  not,  and  Revoke,  and  cf.  la- 
REVOKAELE.]  Incapable  of  being  recalled  or  revoked  ; 
unchangeable;  irreversible;  unalterable;  as,  an  irrevo- 
cable i»romise  or  decree  ;  irrevocable  fate. 

Finn  and  irrci-urable  i»  my  doom.  Sfiak. 

—  lr-rev'0-ca-ble-ness,  v.  —  Ir-rev'o-ca-bly,  adv. 

It  re-VOk'a-ble  (Ir'rt-vok'a-b'l),  «.  [Pref.  i>-not  + 
rcio!:':.'\     Irrevocable.     [/'.] 

Ir-rev'o-lu-ble  (Tr-rSv'o-lu-b'l),  a.  That  has  no  finite 
period  of  revolution  ;  not  revolving,     [i^.] 

Tlie  dateless  and  irn^rohiblc  circle  of  eternity.    Milton. 

Ir'rhO-torlC-al   (Tr/re-torl-kal),   a.     Not  rhetorical. 

Ir'rl-gatO  (Tr'rI-gat),  1'.  t.  [_inip.  &  p.  p.  Irrigated 
(-gated);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Irrigating  (-fiii  tlug).]  [L. 
irrigaf'is,  p.  p.  of  irrigare  to  irrigate  ;  //-  lu  -j-  rirjare 
to  water;  prob.  akin  to  K.  rain.  See  Rain.]  1.  To 
water ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  with  running  or  dropping 
water;  to  bedew. 

2.  (Aiiric.)  To  water,  aa  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  niinii.  over,  or  through  it,  as  in  artificial  channels. 

Ir'n-ga'Uon  (-ga'shtin),  n.     [L.  irrigntio:  cf.  F.  irri- 

Cff/i'o;/.]    The  act  or  process  of  irrigating,  or  the  state  of 
cing  irrigated  ;  cMpecially,  the  operation  of  causing  wa- 
ter to  tlow  over  lauds,  for  nourishing  plants. 

Ir-rlg'u-OUS  (tr-rlg'd-Qfl),  a.     [L.  irriguus.     See  In- 
ttiOATE.1     1.  Watered;  watery;  moist;  dewy,    [06*.] 
The  flowery  lap 
Of  Fomc  itr!{/uou.t  valley  h])rcau»  lier  store.        Sfill'm. 
2.  Gontiv  penetrating  r»r  pervading.   [Obs.l  J.  Philips. 
Ir-rlB'1-ble  (Tr-rIzT-b*l),  a.     [I'rcf.  ir-  uot  +  risible. 
Sfe  InitiHioN.]    Not  riHible.     [/^.] 

Ir-rl'Slon  (Tr-rTzh'fin),   n.      [L.  irrisio^   fr.  irriderr, 
irrf.iinn,  to  laugh  at ;  prof,  ir-  in  -|-  ridere  to  lauifh  :  cf. 
F,  irri.iion.']     The  act  of  laughiisg  at  anotlier;  derision. 
TliiB  being  flpokcn  Kccjitirt:  <ir  by  way  of  irnxini.     C/iapmati. 

Ir'rl-ta-bil'l-ty  (Tr'rT-tu-bll'T-ty),  n.  [L.  irritahHitas : 
cf.  F.  Irritithillte.']  1.  The  state  or  (|uality  of  being  irri- 
tablo ;  riiiick  excitability ;  petulance ;  Iretf  uluess  ;  as, 
drritnbilitfj  of  temper. 
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2.  (Physiol.)  A  natural  susceptibility,  characteristic  of 
all  living  organisms,  tissues,  and  cells,  to  the  infiuence  of 
certain  stimuli,  response  being  luauift-sted  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  —  as  that  quahty  in  plants  by  which  they  exhibit  mo- 
tion under  suitable  stimulation  ;  esp.,  the  property  which 
living  muscle  possesses,  of  responding  either  to  a  direct 
stimulus  of  its  substance,  or  to  the  stimulating  influeuco 
of  its  nerve  fibers,  the  response  being  indicated  by  a 
change  of  form,  or  contraction  ;  contractility. 

3.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  morbid  excitabihty  of  an 
organ  or  part  of  the  body ;  undue  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  stimuli.     See  Irritation,  3i.,  3. 

Ir'ri-ta-ble  (tr'rl-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  irritnbHis:  cf.  F.  ir- 
ritable.    See  Irritate.]     1.  Capable  of  being  irritated. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion ;  easily  in- 
flamed or  exasperated  ;  as,  an  irritable  temper. 

Vicious,  old,  and  irritabl'-.  Tennyson. 

3.  (Physiol.)  Kndowed  with  irritability;  susceptible 
of  irritation  ;  capable  of  being  excited  to  action  by  the 
application  of  certain  Btimuli. 

4.  (Med.)  Susceptible  of  irritation;  unduly  sensitive 
to  irritants  or  stimuli.     See  Irritation,  n.,  3. 

Syn,—  Excitable  ;  irascible  ;  touchy  ;  fretful ;  peevish. 

Ir'ri-ta-ble-ness,  n .    Irritabihty. 

Ir'ri-ta-bly,  adv.     in  an  irritable  manner. 

Ir'ri-tan-cy  (-tfln-sy),7i.  [From  1st  Irritant.]  (Scots 
Law)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  null  and  void  ;  inva- 
lidity ;  forfeiture.  Burrill. 

Ir'rl-tan-cy,  n-  [From  2d  Irritant.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  irritant  or  irritating. 

Ir'ri-tant  (-tant).  a.  [hh.  irrilans, -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
irritare  to  make  null,  fr.  L.  irriiiis  void  ;  pref.  ir-  not  -f- 
ratiis  established.]  (Scots  Laic)  Rendering  null  and 
void ;  conditionally  invalidating. 

The  states  elected  Ilarry.  Duke  of  Anjou,  for  their  kin?,  with 
this  clause  irritant ;  that,' if  he  did  violate  any  part  of  his  oath, 
the  people  should  owe  hun  no  allegiance.  Haijtvard. 

Ir'rl-tant,  «.  [L.  irritans^  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  irriinre:  cf. 
¥.  irritant.  See  Irritate  to  excite.]  Irritating;  pro- 
ducing irritation  or  inflammation. 

Xr'rl-tailt,  n.  [Cf.  F,  irritant.}  1.  That  which  irri- 
tates or  excites. 

2.  (Physiol.  &  Med.)  Any  agent  by  which  irritation 
is  produced;  as,  a  chemical  irritant;  a  mechanical  or 
electrical  irritant. 

3.  (Toxicology)  A  poison  that  produces  inflammation. 
Counter   irritant.     See  under  Counter.  —  Pure   Irritant 

(Toiicology),  a  poison  that  produces  inflammation  with- 
out any  corrosive  action  upon  the  tissues. 

Ir'ri-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [See  1st  Irritant.]  To  render 
null  and  void.     [A'.]  Abp.  Bravihnll. 

Ir'ri-tate,  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Irritated  (-ta'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Irritating  (-tatlngj.]  [L.  irritatiis, 
p.  p.  of  irritare.  Of  doubtful  origin.]  1.  To  increase 
the  action  or  violence  of  ;  to  heighten  excitement  in ;  to 
intensify  ;  to  stimulate. 

Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous  and  trritatetk  them.    Bacon. 

2.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  provoke  ;  to 
tease ;  to  exasperate ;  to  annoy ;  to  vex  ;  as,  the  inso- 
lence of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. 

Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  tho  pod: 

Prevent  the  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above.         Pope. 

3.  (Physiol.)  To  produce  irritation  in;  to  stimulate ; 
to  cause  to  contract.     See  Irritation,  i;.,  2. 

4.  (Med.)  To  make  morbidly  excitable,  or  oversensi- 
tive ;  to  fret ;  as,  the  skin  is  iri-itatcd  by  friction ;  to 
irritate  a  wound  by  a  coarse  bandage. 

Syn.  —  To  fret;  inflame  ;  excite  ;  provoke  ;  tease  ; 
vex  ;  exasperate  :  anger ;  incense  ;  enrage.  —  To  Irri- 
tate, Provoke,  Exasperate.  Tliese  \\oids  express  dif- 
ferent stages  of  excited  or  angry  f ft- ling.  Irritate  denotes 
an  excitement  of  quick  and  slightly  angry  feeling  whicli 
is  onlv  momentary  ;  as,  irritated  by  a  hasty  remark.  To 
ijroi'oXv  implies  the  awakening  cf  some  open  expression 
of  decided  anger;  as,  a  provokin'j  insult.  Ejasperate 
denotes  a  provoking  of  auger  at  something  unendurable. 
Whatever  comes  across  our  feelings  irritates;  whatever 
excites  anger  provoker  ;  whatever  raises  anger  to  a  high 
point  exasperates.  "Susceptible  and  nei'vous  people  are 
most  easily  irritated  ;  proud  people  are  quickly  jnovoked; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated.^^    Crabb. 

Ir'ri-tate  (-tat),  a.     Excited;  heightened.    [OM.] 

Ir'fl-ta'Uon  (-ta'shiln),  n.  [L.  irritnfio  :  cf.  F.  irri- 
tation.} X.  The  act  of  irritating,  or  exciting,  or  the  state 
of  being  irritated  ;  excitement ;  stimulation,  usually  of  an 
undue  and  uncomfortable  kind ;  especially,  excitement  of 
anger  or  passion  ;  provocation;  annoyance;  anger. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arts  and  ecicnces  composes  one  vast 
mochinery  for  the  irritation  and  develojtmcut  ot  the  Inimnn 
intellect.  /A'  tjuuicoi. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Tlie  act  of  exciting,  or  the  condition  of 
being  excited  to  action,  by  stimulation  ;  —  as  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  of  sense,  when  its  nerve  is  affected  by 
some  external  body;  esp.,  the  act  of  exciting  muscle 
fibers  to  contraction,  by  artificial  fitiiuulation  ;  as,  the 
irritation  of  a  motor  nerve  by  electricity ;  also,  the  con- 
dition of  a  muscle  and  nerve,  under  such  stimulation. 

3.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  morbid  excitability  or  over- 
sensitiveness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body  ;  a  state  in 
which  the  ajiplication  of  ordinary  stinuili  produces  pain 
or  exressive  or  vitiated  action. 

Ir'ri-ta-tlve  (Tr'rT-t£-tTv),  «.  1.  Serving  to  excite  or 
irritate  ;  irritating  ;  as,  an  irritative  agent. 

2.  Acrompiinied  with,  or  produced  by,  increased  action 
or  irritation  ;  aa,  nniiTitatire  i^vGT.  K.  Ihinrin. 

Ir'rl-ta-tO-ry  (-t4-to-rj?),  a.  Exciting  ;  producing  ir- 
ritiitinn;  irritathig.     [/v.]  Jlalfs. 

Ir'ro-rate  (Tr'rft-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;).  p.  Irrouatrd 
(-rii'ti-ii) ;  p.  pr.  iV  vb.  7i,  Irroratino.]  [L.  irraratiis,  p. 
p.  of  irrornre  to  bedew;  pref.  ir-  in  +  ^'os^  roris,  dew.] 
To  sprinkle  or  moisten  with  dew  ;  to  bedew.     [O/m.J 

Ir'ro-rate  (-riit),  a.  (Zool.)  Covered  with  uiinuto 
grains,  nppi>arnig  like  fine  sand. 

Ir'ro-ra'tlon  (-ra'shGn),  n.     [Of.  F.  irroration.}    The 
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act  of  bedewing  ;  the  state  of  being  moistened  with  dew. 
lObs.l  Chambers. 

Ir'ro-ta'tloil-al  (Ir'ro-ta'shun-ul),  o.  (Physics)  Kot 
rotatory  ;  passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  a  mov^ 
ment  other  than  rotation ;  —  said  of  the  movement  of 
parts  of  a  liquid  or  yielding  mass.  iSir  \['.  Titomson, 

Ir-ru'bric-al  (Tr-ru'brl-kal),  a.  Contrary  to  the  ru- 
bric ;   not  rubrical. 

Ir'ru-gate  (.Ir'ru-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  irmgatus^  p.  p.  of  ir- 
ruijaie  to  wrinkle.]     To  wrinkle.     [Obs.} 

Ir-rupt'ed  (ir-rupt'6d),  «.  [L.  irmptus,  p.  p.  of  ir- 
riuiipere  to  break  in  ;  pref.  ir-  in  -^-  rump' re  to  break  or 
burst.     See  Rupture.]     Broken  witli  viulence. 

Ir-rup'tion  (tr-rup'shiin),  7i.     [L.  irmptio:  cf.  F.  ir- 
ruption.     See  Irrupted.]     1.  A  bursting  in ;  a  budden, 
violent  rushing  into  a  place ;  as,  irrvptiuns  ol  the  sea. 
Lest  evil  tidini^s,  ■with  ton  rude  tntijition 
Ilitliiig  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  tou  deep.     Milton. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  inroad,  or  entrance  of  invad- 
ers; as,  tlie  irruptio7is  of  the  Goths  into  Italy.  Addison. 
L Syn.  —  Invasion  ;  incursion;  inroad.    See  Invasion. 

Ir-rup'tlve  (Tr-rup'tTv),  a.     Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Ir'ving-it©  (er'ving-it),  71.  (Eccl.)  The  common  des- 
ign.itiuii  of  one  of  a  sect  founded  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  (about  1830),  who  call  themselves  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  They  are  highly  ritualistic  in  worship, 
have  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  apostles,  prophets,  etc., 
and  look  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 

Is-  (is-).     See  Iso-. 

Is  (Tz),  V.  i,  [AS.  is;  akin  to  G.  &  Goth,  ist,  L.  est, 
Gr.  cCTTt,  Skr.  asti.  V9-  Cf.  Au,  Entity,  Essence,  Ab- 
sent.] The  third  person  singular  of  the  substantive 
verb  be,  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense;  as,  he 
is  ;  he  is  a  man.     See  Be. 

C^^  In  some  varieties  of  the  Northern  dialect  of  Old 
English,  is  was  used  for  all  persons  of  the  siugiUar. 

For  thy  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alain.  C/iauccr. 

Aye  IS  thou  merry.  Chaucer. 

(1^^  The  idiom  of  using  the  present  for  future  events 
sure  to  happen  is  a  relic  of  Old  English  in  which  the 
present  and  future  had  the  same  form ;  as,  this  year 
Chriatmaa  is  on  Friday. 

To-murruw  is  tbe  n^w  moon.         1  Snm.  xx.  5, 

Is'a-belKTz'a-bel),  7i.,  Is'a-bel  col'or  (kill'er).    [F. 

isabellc]     See  Isabella. 

Is'a-bel'laUz'a-bel'la),n.,Is'a-bel1a  col'or  (kul'er). 
[Said  to  be  named  from  the  Spanish  princess  Jsiihella, 
daughter  of  King  Philip  II.,  in  allusion  to  the  ct'lur  as- 
Evuued  by  her  sluft,  which  she  wore  without  change  from 
ICOl  to  1G04,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  her.] 
A  bro\vnish  yellow  color. 

Is'a-bel'la  grape'  {firapO-  (Pof.)  A  favorite  sweet 
American  grape  of  a  purple  color.  See  Pox  grape,  under 
Fox. 

Is'a-bel'Ia    moth'  (mi5th';  115).     (Zool.)  A  common 
American    moth     (Pyr- 
rharctia  is'ibclla),   of  au 
Isabella  color.  The  larva,   , 
called   woolly   hear  and   j 
hedgehog  caterpillar,   is 
densely     covered     with 
hairs,  which  are  black  at 
each  end  of  the  body,  and 
red  in  the  niidille  part. 

Is'a-beriine  (-lln),  a.     Of  an  isabel  or  Isabella  color. 

I'sa-gOge  (i'sa-goj ;  L.  i'sd-go'je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tiaa- 
^wyi7,  fr.  etCTayeii'  to  introduce  ;  eis  into  -\-  a-vfu'  to 
lead.]     An  introduction.     [Obs.}  ilarns. 

I  sa-gog'ic  (-gSj'Tk),     1  a.      [L.  isagoginis,  Gr.  tiaa- 

I  sa-gOgMc-al  (-i-k<d),  (  -ywyiKOs.]  Introductory; 
esprriiiUv,  iiitruductory  to  the  study  of  theology. 

I'sa-gbg'ics  (-Iks),  71.  (Theol.)  That  part  of  theo- 
logical .science  directly  preliminary  to  actual  exegesis,  or 
mtPr]>retiition  of  the  Scriptures. 

I'sa-gon  (i'sa-g5n).  V.  [Gr.  to-o?  equal  -f  ycoi'to  angle: 
cf.  F.  isugtme,  a.]  (Math.)  A  figure  or  polygon  whose 
anc;les  are  etpial. 

Is-ap'os-tol'lc  (is-ap'os-tSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  to-an-oo-ToXo^.] 
Having  equal,  or  almost  equal,  authority  with  the  apos- 
tles or  their  tearhing-s. 

I-sat'iC  (t-sat'tk),  \n.       (Cheni.)  Pertaining  to, 

I  sa-tin4c  (i'sa-tTn'Ik),  j  or  derived  from,  isatiu ;  &«, 
isaiic  acid,  which  is  also  called  trioxindul. 

I'sa-tlde  (i's4-tTd  or-ti<l),  7).  (Chem.)  A  white  crj-s- 
tidline  .substance  obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of  isa- 
tin.     [Written  also  isatyde.} 

I'sa-tin  (-tin),  71.  [See  IsATis.]  (Chein.)  An  oraugf- 
red  crystalhne  substance,  CaHr.NOo,  obtained  by  the  o\i- 
dation  of  indigo  blue.  It  is  also  produced  from  certiun 
derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  and  is  one  important  source 
of  artificial  indigo.    [Written  also,  less  properly,  isatin* .  \ 

II  Tsa-tls  (i'sA-tTs;  277),  7i.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr, 
iffOTi?  woai.1.]  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  herbs,  some  Bpecies'ii 
whi.h,  espr<ially  the  /.«(iw  liiictoria,  yield  a  blue  dye 
similar  to  in.iigo  ;  woad. 

I-sat'0-gen  (t-sitt'S-jen), n.  [Isatm-\--gen.}  (Chem.) 
A  conijilex  nitrogenous  radical,  C^HjNO^,  regarded  as 
the  essential  residue  of  u  serifs  of  conipouiids.  related  to 
isntin,  whi<h  easily  pass  by  reduction  to  indigo  blue.  — 
I-sat  o-gen'lc  (-jSii'Ik),  a. 

I  sa-trop'ic  (i'sil-tr5p'Tk),a.  [Is--^afropmo.']  (Chem.) 
rirtiiiuiiiL'  to.  or  desinnating,  «n  acid  obtained  from  ttt« 
ropiitc,  and  isornrrii-  witli  cinnamic  acid. 

Is'Chi-ao  (Ts'kT-ilk).  a.     (Anat.)  See  ISCHIAL. 

Is'chi-ad'lc  (-itd'Tk),  (/.     [h.  ischiadicus^Or.Wx'-aSi'' 

k6<;,  fr.  'i<7\i0i'  tlie  hip  j.Uiit,  liip  or  loin.  Cf.  SciATlc] 
(.1//.//.)  Is.liiah      r^''-] 

Ischiadic  paBilon  la-  dlBease  (i\feir.),  a  rhpumatic  or  neu- 
ralgic allrciion  of  some  part  about  tho  hip  joint ;  —  called 
also  sciatiiii. 

Is'Clll-al  (TsntT-nl),  n.  (.\  nat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
iscliiuin  or  liip  ;  JMchiat! ;  i.-^cliiadic  ;  iseliiiitic. 

lichlol  calloBlty  {/.oVd. ).  one  of  the  patches  of  thickened, 


Larva  of  Isabella  Moth. 
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tairlofl^,  and  often  bricht-colored  akin,  on  the  buttocka  of 
many  iipes,  aa  the  drill. 

Is'ciil-at'io    0«-^I-2t'Ik),  a.      (Ajiat.)    Same    aa  la- 

CHIAL. 

Is  chl-0-Cap'BU-lar  (-o-kSp'sfi-ler  ;  135),  a.  [Iscftium 
-f-  C'lpsJiliir.]  {Anul.)  Ot  nr  pertaining  to  the  iHt'liuun 
and  the  capsule  uf  the  liip  joint ;  as,  tlio  iscluocapsular 
ligaiiiinit. 

Is  Clll-0-C6'rlte  (Te'kT-o-sS'rit),  n.  [Gr.  \<Txiov  the 
hip  f  K^paf;  a  liorn.]  (Zo'ul.)  The  third  joint  of  the  an- 
teiinx-  ol  the  Crustacea. 

il  Is'chl-on  (T«'kT-5n),  »  «.  [L.,Gr.  ;<rxio»'.]   1.  (Anat.) 

II  Is'chl-um  (-3"i)'  J  '^"''''  ventral  and  post(M'ior 
of  the  three  principal  bones  coinpObing  eitlier  half  ol  the 
pelvis  ;  seat  bone  ;  the  hucklc*  boue. 

2.  (Zunl.)  One  of  the  pleura;  of  insects. 

la'chl-op'O-dlte  (-5p'o-dit),  n.  [Ur.  itrxlov  t}io  hip 
joint -)- TTOu?,  7ro56y,  foot.]  {Zool.)  The  third  joint  of 
the  typical  appendages  of  Cniwtarea. 

IS'Chl-O-rec'tal  (Ta'kl-o-rSk'tal),  a.  [Ischium  +  rec- 
iaL'\  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  between  the 
rectum  and  iacliial  tuberosity. 

IS'chu-ret'Ic  (la'ku-riSt'Tk),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
relie\iiit;  i.s(  Imiy,  — n.     An  i.schuretic  medicine. 

iB'chU-ry  (,ia'ku-rj?),  n.  [L.  ischurin,  Gr.  to-voupta; 
Icrxeiv  to  hold,  clieck  +  ovpoi'  urine:  cf.  F.  ischnrte.'] 
i_Meii.)  A  retention  or  sujipresaion  of  urine. 

-Ise  (-iz).     Sl'O  -ize. 

I'sen-trop'lc  (i'sPn-trPpTk),  a.  [Is-  +  entropy  + 
-ic]     {Physics)  Having  eijual  entropy. 

laentropic  Unes,  lines  wliich  pass  through  points  having 
equiil  t.'iitropy. 

I-Betlfl-on^ic  (i-sSth't-Su'Ik),  a.  \_Is-  +  ethionic.'] 
■(Chtiii.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an 
acid,  HO.CjH^.SO^H,  obtained  aa  an  oily  or  crystalline 
eubatauce,  by  the  action  of  sulpliur  trioxide  on  alcohol 
or  ether.     It  is  a  derivative  of  sulphuric  arid. 

-iah  (-Tsh).  [AS.  -ISO .-  akin  to  G.  -i.''ch,  OHG.  -isr, 
Goth.  &  Dan.  -isk^  Gr.  -icr«o?.  Cf.  -esque.]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  adjectives  from  nouns  and  from  adjectives. 
It  denotes  relation^  resemblance,  siinilnrift/,  and  some- 
times has  a  diminutive  force  ;  as,  s^Mish,  boyish,  brut/aA  / 
whit/jfA,  somewhat  white. 

-ish.  [OE.  -issen,  fr.  F.  -is-,  -iss-  (found  in  the  pres- 
ent participle,  etc.,  of  certain  verbs,  as  Ji7iir  to  finish, 
Jleurir  to  flourish),  corresponding  to  L.  -escere,  an  in- 
■choative  ending.]  A  verb  ending,  originally  appearing 
in  certain  verbs  of  French  origin  ;  as,  aboh'i'A,  chen'sA, 
flnu/i,  furn('5A,  garn/s/i,  imi)Over).s/(. 

Ish'ma-el-lte  (Ish'mS-6I-it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of 
lahuKtel  (the  son  of  Abraham  and  Ha^ar),  of  whom  it 
ivas  said,  *'  His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him."  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

2.  One  at  enmity  with  society;  a  wanderer;  a  vaga- 
bond ;  an  outcast.  Thackeray. 

3.  See  ISMAELIAN. 

lBh'ma-el-1'tish  (-I'tTsh),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
eembling,  an  Ishuiaelite  or  the  Ishmaelites. 

I'Bi-aC  (i'sT-Sk),  »f.  {h.Isiacus^Gv.  'Icrtajcos,  fr.*Iuts..] 
Pertaining  to  the  goddess  Isis  ;  as,  Isiac  mysteries. 

I'Si-Cle  U'sT-k'l),  n.       An  icicle.     [065.] 

IS'l'dO''ri-aJl  (Tz'T-do'rT-foi),  a.  Pertaining,  or  as- 
cribed, to  Isidore  ;  as,  the  Isidorian  decretals,  a  spurious 
■collection  of  decretals  published  in  the  nintli  century. 

rsln-glaSS  (I'zTn-glas),  71.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  D. 
huiccnblas  (akin  to  G.  hausenUase),  lit.,  bladder  of  the 
huso,  or  large  sturgeon  ;  huizpn  sturgeon  +  ^'^f^^  bladder. 
'Cf.  Bladder,  Blast  a  gust  of  wind.]  1.  A  eemitrans- 
parent,  whitish,  and  very  pure  form 
of  gelatin,  chietiy  prepared  from  the 
aounds  or  air  bladders  of  various 
Bpecies  of  sturgeons  (as  the  Acipen- 
■ser  huso)  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Western  Russia.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing jellies,  asa  clarifier,  etc.  Clieaper 
forms  of  gelatin  are  not  unfrequent- 
iy  so  oalled.     Called  also.n".';^  flf"^- 

2.  {Min .)  A  popular  name  for  mica, 
(especially  when  iu  thin  sheets. 

Fsis  (i'sTs),  n.  [L.,  the  goddess 
Isis,  fr.  Gr. 'lo-is.]  1.  (Myth.)  The 
principal  goddess  worshiped  by  the 
Egyptians.  She  was  regarded  as  tlie 
mother  of  Horus,  and  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Osiiis.  TJie  Egyptians  adored 
her  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and 
as  the  great  benefactress  of  their  country,  who  instruct- 
(od  their  ancestors  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  coral  of  the  gecus  Isis,  or  family  iifW.'e, 
'Couiposed  of  joints  of  wliite,  stony  coral,  alternating  with 
flexible,  horny  joints.     See  Gorgoniacea. 

3-  (Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids. 

Is'lam  (iz'lam),  n.  [Ar.  islam  obedience  to  the  will 
»of  God,  submission,  bumbling  one's  self,  resigning  one's 
laeU  to  the  divine  disposal.  Cf.  I^Ioblem.]  1.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Mohammedans;  Mohammedanism;  Islam- 
iam.  Their  formula  of  faitli  is  :  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Mohammedans,  or  the  countries 
which  tliey  occupy. 

Is'lam-lsm  (-Tz'm),  71.  [CtF.islamis'me.'}  The  faith, 
doctrines,  or  religious  system  of  the  Mohammedans  ; 
JMohimmedanism ;  Islam. 

iBlam-ite  (-tt),  n.    A  Mohammedan. 

Is  lam-lt'lc  (-Tt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Islam; 
31ohamniedan. 

Ifllam-lzo  {-iz\  V.  1.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IsLAmzED 
(-izd) ;  p.  pT.  &  vb.  n.  IsLAMiziNo  (-i'zTug).]  To  conform, 
or  cause  to  conform,  to  the  religion  of  Islam. 

Island  (Ilrtnd),  n.  [OE.  Hand,  yland,  AS.  Igland, 
Sgiand,  eglond  :  ly,  er?,  island -j- /ond.  lond,  land.  AS. 
*?i  ^<?'  13  akin  to  AS.  ea  water,  river,  OHG.  «uwa,  G.  art 
meadow,  Icel.  ey  island,  Dan.  &  Sw.  o,  Goth,  ahwa  a 


stream,  water,  L.  aqua  water.  The  s  is  duo  to  confu- 
sion with  isle.  Cf.  Air,  Kyot,  Ewes,  Aquatic]  1.  A 
tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  and  auialler  than  a 
continent.     Cf.  Continent. 

2.  Anything  regarded  a»  resembling  an  island  ;  as,  an 
island  of  ice. 

3.  {Zo'61.)  See  l9LE,n.,2. 

lelandB  of  tho  blesfled  (.!/'////. \  inlands  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  Wt-ht. -Ill  On-an,  where  tlie  favi>ritfH  ut  tlie  gods  are 
conveyed  at  di-atli,  and  dwell  in  everlasting  joy. 

iBland  (i'l«nd),  V.  t.  1.  To  causo  to  become  or  to 
rehcniblo  an  island ;  to  make  an  island  or  islands  of  ;  to 
inle.  Shelley. 

2.  To  furnish  witli  an  island  or  with  islands  ;  as,  to  i.s- 
laiid  tlie  deep.  Southry. 

Is'land-er  (-or),  n.     An  inhabitant  of  an  island. 

la'land-y  (-J),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  islands  ;  full  of 
ishuidw.  Cottjrave. 

Isle  (il),  n.    [Obs.l    See  Aisle. 

Isle  (il),  7J.  [OF.  isle,  F.  Ue,  L.  imntla  ;  cf.  lAtU.sula. 
Cf.  Insulate.]     1.  An  island.    [Poetic^ 

Iinporiul  rule  of  all  the  hcagirtisiej.  Milton. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different  color, 
as  upon  the  wings  of  some  insects. 

Isle,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  become  an  island,  or  like  an 
island;  to  surround  or  encompass;  to  island.     [Poetic'] 

]sl<:d  in  auddeii  scus  of  Hglit.  TuniiiiMm. 

Islet  (ilSt),  n.  [OF.  isletle  (cf.  F.  Uot),  dim.  of  isle.] 
A  little  island. 

-Ism  (-tz'nt)-  [F-  -isme,  or  L.  -ismiis,  Gr.  -lo-fid?.] 
A  suffix  indicating  an  act,  a.  process,  tho  rfsult  of  nn  act 
or  a  process,  a  state;  also,  a  characteristic  (as  a  tlieory, 
doctrine,  idiom,  etc.)  ;  as,  bapt7>7»,  galvan/,\m,  organism, 
liypnotz.sm,  socmlisni,  8ensual(5»i,  Anglipl??;^. 

Ism,  n.  [See  -ism,  above.]  A  doctrine  or  theory; 
especially,  a  wild  or  visionary  theory.  E.  Everett. 

Tin'  world  crew  licHt-headod,  and  forth  came  o  spawn  uf  ixms 
which  no  man  can  number.  .S.  G.  finm/ricft. 

Is'ma-e'll-an  (Tz'ma-e'Ii-an),  1  n.     {Eccl.)  One  of  a 

Is'ma-el-lte  (Iz'niS-Slit),  J  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dansi  wlio  favored  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Mo- 
hammed ben  Ismael,  of  the  house  of  Ali. 

Pao-  (i'sS-),  Is-  (is-).  [Gr.  to-o?  equal.]  A  prefix  or 
combining  form,  indicating  identity,  or  equality;  the 
same  nnmerical  value;  aa  in  uopod,  ?somorphou8,  iso- 
chromatic.  Specif.:  (a)  (C/(6m.)  Applied  to  certain  com- 
pounds having  the  same  composition  but  different  prop- 
erties; as  in  wocyanic.  {fj)  {Organic  C hem.)  A]}\>\\eA  to 
compounds  of  certain  isomeric  series  iu  whose  structure 
one  carbon  atom,  at  least,  is  connected  with  three  other 
carbon  atoms ;  —  contrasted  with  neo-  and  normal ;  as 
in  7'.Joparaffine,  wopentane. 

I'SO-bar  (i'so-bar),  n.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr.  papo?  weight.] 
{Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  connecting  or  marking  places  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  wliere  the  height  of  tlie  barometer 
reduced  to  sea  level  is  the  same  eitlier  at  a  given  time, 
or  for  a  certain  period  (mean  height),  as  for  a  year  ;  an 
isopiestic  line.     [Written  also  isobare.j 

rso-bar'lc  (i'so-bSr'Ik).  a.  {Phys.  Geog.)  Denoting 
equal  pressure ;  as,  an  isobaidc  line ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  isobars. 

I'BO-bar-lsm  (i'so-bar-Tz'm  or  i-s5b'A,-rTz'm),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  equal  in  weight,  especially  in 
atmosplieric  pressure.  Also,  the  theory,  method,  or  ap- 
plicatinii  .if  isijbnric  science. 

I'so-bar'0-met'rlc  (I'so-bSr'S-mSt'rTk),  a.  [Iso-  -f- 
baromrtric.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Indicating  equal  barometric 
pressure. 

Tso-bath'y- therm  (-bSth'T-tberm),  n.  [Iso-  +  Gr. 
/Sa^iiy  deep  -j-  ^e'pjLt77  heat.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  ron- 
neitiug  tlie  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  a 
certain  temperature  is  found  at  the  same  depth. 

I  SO-bath'y-ther'mlc  (-tlier'mTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  iaiihathytherm  ;  possessing  or  indicating  the  same 
temp'Tature  at  tlie  same  depth. 

I  SO-ceph'a-Usm  (-sgfa-lTz'm),  v.  [From  Gr.  io-o- 
Ke'^aAos  like-headed.  See  Iso-,  and  Cephalon.]  {Art)  A 
peculiarity  in  the  design  of  bas-relief  by  which  the  heads 
of  human  figures  are  kept  at  the  same  height  from  tiie 
ground,  whether  tlie  personages  are  seated,  standing,  or 
mounted  on  horseback  ;  — called  also  isokephaleia. 

FsO'Chasm  (I'so-kSz'm),  ?i.  [Iso- -{-chasm.]  {Phys. 
Geog.)  A  line  connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
whicli  there  is  the  same  mean  frequency  of  auroras. 

I'SO-Chas'mic  (-kSz'mTk),  a.  Indicating  equal  auroral 
display  ;  as,  an  isnrhnsmic  line. 

I'SO-Chelm  (i'so-kim),  n.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  x^'/^'^i  X^'A^'^*'' 
winter.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Aline  connecting  places  on  the 
earth  having  the  same  mean  winter  temperature.  Cf. 
Isothere. 

I'SO-Cbel'mal  \  (-kl'mnl),   a.      Pertaining  to,   having 

I  SO-chi'mal  S  the  nature  of,  or  marking,  isocheims  ; 
as.  an  isnchciiunl  line  ;  an  isocheimal  chart. 

rso-cherme-nal  ( (-ki'mf-u'd),  a.    The  same  as  Iso- 

I'so-chi'me-nal    I     citeimal. 

I'BO-chel'mic  {-ki'mTk),  a.     The  same  as  Isocheimal. 

I'so-Chl'mene  (-ki'men). ;).     The  same  as  IsocHEiM. 

I  SO-Chro-mat'lc  (-kro-mat'Tk),a.  [Iso-  -\- chromatic] 
(Opt.)  Having  the  same  color;  connecting  parts  having 
the  same  color,  as  lines  drawn  through  certain  points  in 
experiments  on  the  chromiitic  effects  of  polarized  light  in 
crystals. 

I-SOch'ro-nal  (t-sok'rS-nal),  a.  [See  IsocHRONons.] 
Uniform  iu  time ;  of  equal  time ;  performed  in  equal 
times  ;  recurring  at  regular  intervals  ;  as,  isochronal  vi- 
brations or  oscillations. 

rso-chron'lc  (i'sfl-kron'Tk),  a.     Isochronal. 

I-SOCh'^rc-Illsm  (t-s5k'ro-nIz'm),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  isochronous. 

I-soch'ro-non  (-nQn),  n.  [NL.  See  IsocffRONOus.]  A 
clock  tliat  is  designed  to  keep  very  accurate  time. 

I-soch'ro-noaB  (-nus),  a.  [Gr.  to-oxpoi-o? ;  io-o?  equal 
-f-  xpo^'05  time.]     Same  as  Isochhonal. 


X'SO-chrtyos  (i'ftu-kr&'nH),  a.  [Iso- -r  Or.  xpoo-  color.] 
(Unt.)  Having  the  same  tint  or  color  throughout;  nni- 
ttjrndy  or  evenly  colored. 

Iso-cU'nal  (i'so-kli'ual),  1  a.     [Iso-  -f-  Gr,  kXIvhv  to 

I  SO-clin'iC  f-klTn'fk),  (  incline.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  fir  indii  ;itiiig,  eipiality  of  inclination  or  dip;  hav- 
ing equal  in<-liii;itjon  or  dijt. 

iBOcUnal  I1d«b  (J/«y/i^7/>/n),  lines  on  the  earth's  surfare 
ccmnecting  phices  at  whicha  dipiJing  needle  indicates  th** 
saUM*  inclination  or  dip. 

I'SO-cry^mal  (-kri'm^/l),  «.  (Phys.  Geog.)  rertaining 
to,  iiaving  the  naturo  ol,  or  illustrating,  an  isocrynie  ;  a»i, 
an  isocrymal  lino  ;  an  isocryimd  chart. 

I'so-cryme  (i'so-krim),  «.  [Imj-  -f-  Gr.  Kpv/xos  cold.] 
(Phys.  ticag.)  A  line  connecting  points  on  tho  carth'H 
surface  having  the  same  mean  temperature  in  the  cold- 
est nioiilh  of  the  year. 

rso-crym'lc  (-krimTk), a.    Isocrymal. 

I'SO-cy-an'lc  (-Ht-an'Ikj,  ff.  [Iso- ■{-  cyanic']  {Chem.) 
De-signating  an  acid  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid. 

iBOcyanlc  acid,  an  acid  metameric  with  cyanic  acid,  and 
rr-seiiililiiig  it  in  its  nalts.  It  ts  obtained  as  a  colorless, 
iiiol.ile.  nii^>tali]''  Iriiuid  by  heating  cyanuric  acid.  Called 
technically. ,/,/„„,  <;//'. 

I'SO-cy^a-nu'rlC  (-si'ii-nu'rtk),  a.  [Iso-  -{-  cyanuric] 
{('hem.)  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid  isomeric 
with  cyanuric  acid,  and  called  'Abo  fulminuric  acid.  See 
under  I^'ulminuric, 

I'so-lU'a-batlc  (-dl'A-bJlt'Tk),  a.    [no-  +  Gr.  fiia^ai- 

reii'  to  pass  tliri>ugli.]  {Physics)  Pertaining  to  the  re- 
ception or  the  giving  out  of  equal  quantities  of  heat  by  a 
substance.  liankine. 

laodlabatic  lines  nr  curves,  a  pair  of  lines  or  curves  ex- 
hibiting, on  a  di:igram  of  energy,  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  pressure  ana  density  of  a  fluid,  the  one  during  the 
lowering,  and  the  other  during  the  raising,  of  its  temper- 
ature, when  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid 
during  any  given  stage  of  the  one  process  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  receivetl  during  the  corresponding  stage  of  the 
other.  Such  lines  are  said  to  Ije  isodiabatic  with  respect 
to  each  other.    Compare  Adiadatic. 

rso-cU^a-met'rlC   (-mSt'rlk),  a.     [Iso-  -j-  diametric] 

1.  {tJrystallog.)  Developed  alike  in  the  directions  of 
the  several  lateral  axes;  —  said  of  crystals  of  both  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems. 

2.  {Pot.)  Having  the  several  diameters  nearly  equal ; 
—  said  of  the  cells  of  ordinary  parenchyma. 

I  SO-dl-mor'pblc  (-dt-mCr'tlk),  a.  [Iso- -j- dimoiphic.'] 
Isodimorphous. 

rso-di-mor'phism  (-fiz'm),  Ji.  Isomorphism  between 
the  two  forms  severally  of  two  dimorplious  substances. 

I'SO-dl-mor^phOUS  (-fus),  a.  [Iso-  -j-  dimorphous.] 
Having  tlie  quality  of  isodimorpbism. 

I'SO^dlll'cite  (-diil'sit),  71.  [Iso-  -j-  dulcite.]  (Chein.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  sugarlike  substance,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  certain  glucosides,  and  intermediate 
in  nature  between  the  hexacid  alcohols  {dulcite,  man- 
nitp,  etc.)  and  the  glucoses. 

I'SO-dy-nam'ic  (-di-n5m'Tk),  a.  [Iso-  +  dynamic] 
Of,  iiertaining  to,  having,  or  denoting,  equality  of  force. 

iBodynamic  foods  (PAy.*iW?.),  those  foods  that  produce  a 
similar  amount  of  heat.  — iBodynamic  lines  (Awgnrtism), 
lilies  on  the  earth's  surface  connecting  places  at  which 
the  ii)a;^'netic  intensity  is  the  same. 

I'SO-dy'na-mous  (-di'na-mus  or  -dTn'a-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
la-oBvra/j.o';.     Set-  IsoDYNAMic]     Of  equal  force  or  size. 

I  so-ge'0-therm  (-je'S-therm),  n.  [Iso-  -)-  Gr.  y^  the 
eartli  -j-  Bepfiij  heat.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  or  curved 
surface  passing  beneath  tlie  earth's  surface  through 
points  having  the  same  mean  tempei'ature. 

I  BO-ge'0-ther'maI  (-ther'uiffl),   J  a.       Pertaining    to, 

I  SO-ge  0-ther'mlc  (-ther'mTk),  \  having  the  nature 
of,  or  marking,  isogeotherms  ;  as,  an  isogeot  henna  I  Vine 
or  surface ;  an  isngrodiermal  chart.  —  n.  An  isogeotherm. 

rso-gonlc  (-g5n'Tk),  a.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr.  ybivta.  angle.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  noting,  equal  angles. 

Iflogonlc  lines  (Magnetism),  lines  traced  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  upon  a  chart,  connecting  places  at  which 
the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the  meridian 
or  true  north  is  the  same. 

I  80-gon'lc,  a.     iZnol.)  Characterized  by  isogonism. 

I-SOg'O-nlsm  (t-s5g'o-nTz'm),  n.  [Iso--\-Gt.  -voinj 
oflspring,  generative  parts.]  {Zool.)  The  quality  of  hav- 
ing similar  sexual  zooids  or  gonophores  and  dissimilar 
hydranths ;  —  said  of  certain  hydroids. 

I''SO-grapll'ic  (i'so-grSf'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
isographv. 

I-SOg'ra-phy  {i-s5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Iso- -\- -graphy.]  Imi- 
tation of  another's  handwriting. 

I'so-hy'e-tose'  (i'sS-hi'e-tos'),  a.  [Iso-  •\-  Gr.  ueror 
rain.]  (Phys.  <iiog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  lines  connect- 
ing places  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  a  mean  an- 
nual rainfall.  —  n.     An  isohyetose  line. 

I'SO-la-ble  (i'si-lri-b'l  or  Ts'o-),  a.  [See  Isolate.] 
{Chem.)  Capable  of  being  isolated,  or  of  being  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  ;  as,  gold  is  isolable. 

I'SO-late  (i's5-lat  or  Ts'o-;  277),  7-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Isolated  (-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Isolating  (-IS'tlng).! 
[It.  isolato,  p.  p.  of  isolare  to  isolate,  fr.  isola  islancf, 
L.  insula.  See  2d  Isle,  and  cf.  Isscxate.]  1.  To  place 
in  a  detached  situation ;  to  place  by  itself  or  alone ;  to 
insulate  ;  to  separate  from  others. 

Short  tsfihftP'l  sentences  were  the  mode  in  which  ancient  wi*. 
dom  dflighted  to  convey  its  prccLpts.  X>.  Warburto-i. 

2.  (Elec.)  To  insidate.     See  Insulate. 

3.  (Cheyn.)  To  separate  from  all  foreign  substances; 
to  make  pure  ;  to  obtain  in  a  free  state. 

I'so-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  Placed  or  Btauding  alone  ;  de- 
taehed  ;  separated  from  others. 

Isolated  point   of  a  curve.    (Ceom.)  See  AcsODE. 

I'SO-la'ted-ly  (-la'ted-lj),  adv.   In  an  isolated  manner. 

ISO-la'tion  (-ia'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  isolation.]  The  act 
of  isolating,  or  the  state  of  being  isolated  ;  insulation  ; 
separation;  loneliness.  Milman. 
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I'flO-la'tOr  (i'so-la'ter  or  is'6-),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
■which,  isolates. 

I-SOro-gOUS  (t-sol'o-giis),  a.  llso-  -\-  Gr.  Aoyo?  pro- 
portion.] {Chem.)  Having  similar  proportions,  similar 
relations,  or  similar  differences  of  composition ;  —  said 
specifically  of  groups  or  series  which  differ  by  a  constant 
difference ;  as,  ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene,  or  their 
analogous  compounds,  form  an  isohgous  series. 

Fso-mer  (i'so-mer), «.  [See  Isomeric]  (Ckem.)  A 
body  or  compound  which  is  isomeric  with  another  body 
or  compound  ;  a  member  of  an  isomeric  series. 

I'SO-mer'iC  (-mer'Ik),  a.  llso-  +  Gr.  nepos  part :  cf. 
F.  isomeriqiie.]  {Chein.)  Having  the  samu  percentage 
composition  ;  —  said  of  two  or  more  different  substances 
which  contain  the  same  ingredients  in  tlie  same  propor- 
tions by  weight,  often  used  with  with.  Specif. :  (a)  Poly- 
meric ;  i.  e.j  having  the  same  elements  united  in  the 
Bame  proportion  by  weight,  but  with  different  molecular 
weights;  as,  acetylene  and  benzine  are  t.^o}iieric  {poly- 
meric)  with  each  other  in  this  sense.  See  Polymeric. 
(6)  3Ietameric;  i.  e.,  having  the  same  elements  muted 
in  the  same  proportions  by  weight,  and  with  the  same 
molecular  weight,  but  with  a  different  structure  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  ultimate  parts ;  as,  ethyl  alcohol  and 
methyl  ether  are  isomeric  {metameric)  with  each  other 
in  this  sense.     See  3Ietameric. 

I-som'er-lde  (.i-^Sm'er-Id  or  -id),  n.  (CheJti.)  An 
isomer,     [ii.] 

I-SOm'er-ism  {i-s5m'er-Tz'ni),  n.  {Chem.)  The  state, 
quaUty,  or  relation,  of  two  or  more  isomeric  substances. 

Physical  isomerism  (Chejn.\the  condition  or  relation  of 
certain  aUied(//jif/a»ier(e)substances,  wliich,  while  chem- 
icallv  identical  (in  that  they  have  the  same  composition, 
the  same  molecular  weights,  and  the  same  ultimate  con- 
stitution), are  yet  physically  different,  as  in  their  action 
on  polarized  light,  as  destro-  and  Isvo-tartaric  acids.    In 
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ch  compomids  there  is  usually  at  least  one  uusymmet 
rical  carbon  atom.    See  Unsym metrical. 

I  so-mer'o-mor'phism     (i'so-mgr''6-m8r'fTz'm),     n. 

\^lmm(:r  +  Gr.  juop't^  fc*rm  -}-  -ism.'\     {Crj/stallog.)  Iso- 

morpliisni  hetween  substances  that  are  isomeric. 

tso-met'rlc  (-mgt'rik),    1  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  fxerfiov  raeas- 

rso-met'ric-al  (-rt-kal),  J      ure.]     1.  Pertaimng    to, 

or  characterized  by,  equality  of  measure. 

2.  {Cri/stallog.)  Noting,  or  conforming  to,  that  system 
of  crystallization  in  which  the  three  axes  are  of  equal 
length  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  monometric  ; 
regular ;  cubic.    Cf.  Crystallization. 

iBometric  lines  (T/iennoiIy7inJnics),  lines  representuig 
in  a  diagram  the  relations  of  pressure  and  temperature 
in  a  gas.  when  the  volume  remams  constant.  —  laomet- 
rical  perspective.  See  under  Perspective.  —  laometrlcal 
projection,  a  species  of  ortho^aphic  projection,  in  which 
but  a  single  plane  of  projection  is  used.  It  is  so  named 
from  tlie  fact  that  the  projections  of  three  equal  lines, 
parallel  respectively  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  equal 
to  one  another.  This  kind  of  projection  is  principally 
used  in  delineating  buildings  or  macliiuery,  in  which  the 
principal  lines  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  and 
the  principal  planes  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular 
planes  passing  through  the  three  axes. 

I'so-morph  (i's6-m6rf),  n.  [See  Isomoephous.]  A 
substance  which  is  similar  to  another  in  crystalline  form 
and  composition. 
rso-mor'phic  (-mSr'flk),  a.  laomorphous, 
I' SO-mor'phlsm  (-fTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  isomorphlsjne.l 
{CrysUilhg.)  A  similarity  of  crystalline  form  between 
substances  of  similar  composition,  as  between  the  sul- 
phates of  barium  (BaSO^)  and  strontium  (SrSO^).  It  is 
BOmetimes  extended  to  include  similarity  of  form  be- 
tween substances  of  unhke  composition,  which  is  more 
proptTly  calleil  homceomorphism. 

LflO-mor'phOUS  (-fus),  a.  \_Iso-  +  •morphous.']  Hav- 
ing tii>-  qiialiry  of  isomorphism. 

I!  I  SO-nazl'dra  (i'eo-uSn'dra),  n.  \_IsO'  +  Gr.  airqp, 
avipoj,  a  man,  male.]  {Bof.)  A  genus  of  sapotaceuus 
trees  of  India.  Isonandra  Gutta  ia  the  principal  source 
of  gutta-percha. 

I'ao-ne-pheVlC  (-ne-f51tk),  a.  [Iso-  -|-  Gr.  i'e<^e'Ai7  a 
cloud.]  (I'hi/s.  Geog.)  Having,  or  indicating,  an  etpial 
amount  of  cloudiness  for  a  given  period ;  as,  isonephelic 
regions  ;  an  isonfphelic  line. 

rso-nlc'O-tlne  (-ntk'o-tTn  or  -ten),  n.  [/so-  +  nico- 
/me.]  {C/iem.)  A  crystalline,  nitrogenous  base,  CiqHuNj, 
isomeric  with  nicotine. 

rsO-nlc'O-tin'lc  (-tin'Tk),  a.  {Cftem.)  {n)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  isonicotine.  (b)  Pertauiing  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  isomeric  with  nicotinic  acid. 

I'so-ni-tro'so- (-ni-tro'ao-).  lIso--\-7titroso-.'J  {Chem.) 
A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  signifying : 
Pert:Jning  to,  or  designating,  the  characteristic,  uitrog- 
enoi.3  rt.dical,  NOH,  called  the  isonitroso  group. 

l'BO-Zi%Li'ic  (I'so-nQm'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  iuoro/iio? ;  lo-os 
eq<ui  +  I'Oftos  law.]  The  snme,  or  equal,  in  Ir.w  or  right ; 
one  in  kind  or  origin  ;  analogous;  similar.  Jiaitn. 

I-SOn'0-iny  (i-s5n'o-m5')»  "•  [Or.  1(701-0^10  :  cf.  !•'. 
iionoini^.  See  Isonomic]  Kcpial  law  or  right;  equal 
distribution  of  rights  and  j)rivih'ge9;  siniilaritv. 

I-flOp'a-thy  (t-b5p'4-thy),  n.  {Jso-  +  Gr.  TTa0o5  suffer- 
in^.]  {Med.)  (fi)  The  system  which  undertakes  to  cure 
a  diseane  hy  nie:ihs  of  the  virus  of  the  same  disease,  {b) 
Tlie  theory  of  curing  a  dinennt'i  organ  by  eating  the  anal- 
ogous organ  of  a  heidlliy  animal.  Mnyne.  (r)  The  doc- 
trine that  the  power  of  therapeutics  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  causes  of  dir'tiri^e. 

I'SO-pep'Sin  (i  6o-i^*p'8Tn),n.  [/.TO-  -f  pepsin.']  {I'hya- 
iol.  Chem.)  I't'Dsin  modified  by  exposure  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  4(P  to  CO^  C. 

I'gO-par'l-met'rlc-al  (i'«'-i*Cr'T-nift'rT-krtl),  a.  [Gr. 
«rotTrpi(i<Tpos  ;  ((TO?  equal  f-  TrfpijaflTpoc  circumference  : 
cf.  b\  imp^rinietre.  See  Perimeter.j  {Ofom.)  Having 
equal  pf^riinctera  or  circumfereucctt;  a«,  isopcrirnctrical 
Dgurcn  or  bodies. 

rso-yor-Jm'e-tIT  (-per-Tm'f-lry),  n.  {Geom.)  The 
acicnce  of  flfnires  having  equal  perimeters  or  boundaries. 


rso-pl-es'tic  (i'so-pt-Ss'tTk),  <7.  llso-  -4-  Gr.  Trte'^eiv 
to  press.]     (Thermodt/namics)  Having  equal  pressure. 

iBopiestic  lines,  lines  showijig,  in  a  diagram,  the  relations 
of  temperature  and  volume,  when  the  elastic  force  is  con- 
stant ;  —  called  also  isobars. 

II  I'so-pleu'ra  (-plu'ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Iso-,  and  Pleura.]  {Zo'fil.) 
A  subclass  of  Gastropoda,  in  which 
the  body  is  symmetrical,  the  right 
and  left  sides  being  equal. 

C^^  The  intestine  terminates  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and 
the  gills  and  circulatory  anil  rt-pro-  f) 
ductive  organs  are  paired.  It  inrlules 
the  chitons  iPolypltirnji/i'D-'i'.  t(^- 
gether  with  Neomenia  and  C/i://"- 
de>-ma,  which  are  wormlike  forms 
without  a  shell. 

Fso-pod  (i's6-pod),  a.  {Zo'ol.) 
Having  the  legs  similar  in  structure  ; 
belonging  to  the  Isopoda.  ^  n.  One 
of  the  Isopoda. 

II  l-sop'0-da  (t-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.    [NL.     See  Iso-,  and 
-PODA.]    {Zool.)  An  order  of  sessile- 
eyed  Crustacea,  usually  ha\ing  seven 
pairs  of  legs,  which  are  all  similar  in 
structure. 

l^^  The  body  is  usually  depressed, 
%\itn  the  abdominal  segments  short, 
and  often  consolidated  in  part.  Tlie 
branchiae  are  oa  the  abdominal  ap- 
pendages. The  group  includes  the 
terrestrial  pill  bugs  and  sow  bugs, 
with  numerous  marine  forms.  See 
Aethrostraca,  Gribble. 

rso-pod'^l-fo;m  (I'so-pod'T-f6rm), 
a.  \_Isopod  +  ■form.']  {Zool.)  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  an  isopod ;  —  said  of 
the  larva's  of  certain  insects. 

I-sop'o-dous(t-sop'o-dus),a.  Same 
as  IsoPOD, 

I''SO-pOg'0-nOUS  (i'so-pSg'o-nus), 
a.  \_Iso-  -\-  Gr.  -nuiyuiv  beard.]  (Zool.) 
Having  the  two  webs  equal  in  breadth ; 
—  said  of  feathers. 

Fso-prone  (i'sS-pren),  7U  [Etymol. 
micertain.]  {Chem.)  An  oily,  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta- 
percha. 

rso-pyc'nlc  (i'sS-pIk'nTk),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  ttvkvos 
dense.]  {Physics)  Having  equal  density,  as  different 
regions  of  a  medium  ;  passing  through  points  at  which 
the  density  is  equal ;  as,  an  isopyrriic  line  or  surface. 

I'SO-pyc'nlC,  n.  {Physics)  A  line  or  surface  passing 
through  those  points  in  "a  medium,  at  which  the  density 
is  the  same. 

I-BOr'cin  (i-sor'sTn),  7i.  [Iso-  +  orcin.']  {Chem.)  A 
crystalline  hydrocarbon  derivative,  metameric  with  or- 
cin, but  produced  artificially  ;  —  called  also  cresa'ci/i. 

I^SOr-rop'lc  (i'sGr-rSp'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  io-oppoTTos  in  equi- 
poise ;  laos  equal  +  poirrj  downward  inclination  or  mo- 
mentum.]    Of  equal  value. 

iBorroplc  Une  (in  a  diagram)  (O'eom.),  the  locus  of  all 
the  points  for  which  a  speciliea  function  has  a  constant 
value.  Aeu'comO. 

I-SOS'ce-les  (t-sos'se-lez),  a.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ttroo-KcA^s  ; 
icros  equal  +  (Tk«Aos  leg.]     {Geom.)  Having 
two  legs  or  sides  that  are  equal ;  —  said  of  a 
triangle. 

II  rso-spon'dy-U  (i'so-sp5n'dT-li),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Zeros  equal  -f-  o-Trdt-SuAos,  (n}>6v- 

SuAos,   a   vertebra.]      {Zool.)    An   extensive 

order  of  fishes,  including  the  salmons,  her-   jgogceles  Tri- 

ringe,  and  many  allied  forms.  aiigl' 

I'so-spon'dy-lous  (-lus),  a.    (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tlie  Isospondyli  ;  having  the  anterior 
vertebrit  separate  and  normal. 

I'SO-spor'lc  (-sp5r'Tk),  a.     [Iso-  +  Gr.  crrropos  fruit. 1 


One  of  the  Isopoda 
ihliitea  frroratu,). 
a  Pygidiuni,  coii- 
BistiiiS  of  the  last 
four  abdominal  neg- 
ments,  coDsohda- 
ted. 


of  the  equator  having  the  same  mer<n  tcmpeialure,  ruvJ 
bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  liuea. 

I'so-ther'mo-bath  (i'su-ther'mu-bath),  n.  l/so-  -f 
Gr.  Oeftfioq  hot  -f  ^a0o9  depth.]  {Phys.  Geo^.)  A  liner 
drawn  through  pomta  of  equal  temperature  in  a  vertical 
section  of  the  ocean. 

I'so-Uier'mO'bath'lc  (-bSthlk).  a.  Of  or  pcrvainiiifj 
to  an  isothermobath ;  possessing  or  indicating  equci  toui- 
peratures  in  a  vertical  section,  as  of  the  ocean. 

I-soth'er-omTjrose  (t-sGth'er-Sm'bro.s),  n.  [Iso-  -f 
Gr.  Bepo-;  summer  +  o/ij3pos  rain.]  {Phys.  Grog.)  A  line 
connecting  or  marking  points  on  the  earth's  surface, 
which  have  the  same  mean  summer  rainfall. 

I'so-ton'ic  (i's6-t5u'ik),  a.  llso-  -{-  ioTiic.']  Having, 
or  indicating,  equal  tones,  or  tension. 

Isotonic  system  (Mus.),  a  system  consisting  of  intervals, 
in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in  which 
there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

Fso-trl-mor''phic  (-trt-mor'ftk),  a.    Isotiimorphous, 

I'so-tri-mor'phism  (-flz'm),  7i.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  TpiV 
thrice  -j-  iJ-opiiiy  funii.]  Isomorphism  bet%veen  the  three 
forms,  severally,  of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

rso-trl-mor'pSiOUS  (-fus),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
isotrimorphism ;  isotrimorphic. 

I'SO-trop'ic  (-trop'Ik),  a.  [Isn-  -j-  Gr.  TpoTrr)  a  turn- 
ing, fr.  Tpenav  to  turn.]  (I'hysics)  Having  the  same 
properties  in  all  directions ;  specifically,  equally  elastic 
in  all  directions.  * 

I-sot^ro-plsm  (t-sl5t'ro-pTz'm),  ??.    Isotropy. 

I-BOt'ro-poUS  (-pus),  a.     Isotropic. 

I-SOt'ro-py  (-p>')»  "•  {Physics)  Uniformity  of  phys- 
ical properties  in  all  directions  in  a  body  ;  absence  of  all 
kinds  of  polarity  ;  specifically,  equal  elasticity  in  all  di- 
rections. 

I'so-U'ric  (i'so-u'rik),  a.  [/so- -f- «rzV.]  (C^^m.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid, 
isomeric  with  uric  acid. 

Is'ra-el-ite  (iz'ra-?l-it),  n.  [L.  Israelites,  Gr.  'Icrpa- 
7)AtTT]s,  fr.  'lo-paijA,  "lo-poTjAo?,  Israel,  Heb.  Yisrael,  i.  c., 
champion  of  God  ;  sardh  to  fight  -}-  el  God.]  A  descend- 
ant of  Israel,  or  Jacob  ;  a  Hebrew  ;  a  Jew. 

Is'ra-el-lVlc  (iz'ra-51-Tt'ik),     (  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Is'ra-el-i'tish  (Tz'ra-61-i'tish),  J  Israel,  or  to  the  Is- 
raelites ;  Jewish  ;  Hebrew. 

Is'SU-a-ble  (Tflh'u-a-bU),  a.  [From  Issue.]  1.  Lead- 
ing to,  producing,  or  relating  to,  an  issue  ;  capable  of 
being  made  an  issue  at  law.  Burrill. 

2-  Lawful  or  suitable  to  be  issued  ;  as,  a  writ  issMablG 
on  these  grounds. 

Issuable  plea  (ioH'\  aplea  to  the  merits,  on  which  tb© 
adverse  party  may  take  issue  and  proceed  to  trial. 

Is'SU-a-bly  (Tsh'u-a-bly),  '^c?^''  In  a"  issuable  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  issue  ;  as,  to  plead  issuably. 

Is'SU-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  issuing,  or  giving 
out ;  as,  the  issuance  of  an  order ;  the  issuunce  of  ra- 
tions, and  the  like. 

Is'SU-ant  (-ant),  a.  {Her.)  Issuing 
or  coming  up ;  —  a  term  used  to  express 
a  charge  or  bearing  rising  or  comuig  out 
of  another. 

Xs^sue  (Tsh'u),  n.  [OF.  issue,  eissite, 
F.  issue,  fr.  OF.  issir,  eissir,  to  go  out, 
L.  exire  ;  ex  out  of,  from  +  ire  to  go, 
akin  to  Gr.  Ut-ai,  Skr.  i,  Goth,  iddja 
went,  used  as  perfect  of  gaggan  to  go. 


(Bot.)  Producing  but  one  kind  of  spore,  as  the  ferns  and 
Equiseta.     Cf.  Heterosporic. 

I'so-Btein'O-nous  (i''so-stem'6-nuB),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr. 
o-nj/no)!/  thread.]  {Bot.)  Having  exactly  as  many  sta- 
mens as  petals. 

rso-Stem'O-ny  (-ny-),  n.  {Bot.)  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ido.stemonous. 

Iso-sul'pho-cy'a-nate  (-sul'fo-si'^-niit),  n.  {C/icm.) 
A  salt  uf  i'-.o-,iilii|incyaiiic  acid. 

I  so-surpho-cy-an'iC  (-Hiil/fo-si-3n'Tk),  a.  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  HNCS,  isomeric 
with  svilphocyanic  acid. 

I-SOth'er-al  (t-sCth'er-ol),  a.  Ha\-ing  the  nature  of 
an  isotliere  ;  indicating  tho  distribution  of  temperature  by 
means  of  an  isothere  ;  as,  an  isotheral  chart  or  line. 

I'SO-there  (I'so-ther),  n.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr.  Oipo^  summer, 
6fpeiv  to  heat.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  lino  connecting  points 
on  tho  earth's  surface  having  the  same  mean  summer 
temjieraturc. 

FsO  thena  (-therm),  «.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr.  $eptnj  heat,  fr. 
0tptxii'.  liot.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  connecting  <jr  marking 
points  on  llie  earth's  surface  having  tho  samo  tempera- 
ture. Tliia  may  be  the  temperature  for  a  given  time  of 
observation,  or  the  mean  teinper.atur»)  for  a  year  or  other 
period.  Also,  a  similar  line  based  on  the  distribution  of 
tem])eratiire  in  tlie  ocean. 

rbO-Uier'mal  (i'ni^-tlier'mfrl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  i.'inthrrme.'] 
{a)  Keh.tiiig  to  ciinality  of  temperature.  (h)  {Phys. 
Geog.)  Having  reference  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  temperature,  as  exhibited  by  niennsof  isotherms ; 
as,  an  isothei'mal  line ;  an  isothermal  chart. 

Iiothormol  lino,  ('7)  An  isotherm,  (b)  A  line  draw7i  oti  a 
diagram  of  energy  kucIi  that  its  ordinatin  repn-Hcnt  the 
prcMBures  of  a  suostaiice  correKf>onding  to  various  vol- 
inr.es,  while  the  absolute  temperature  is  maintnimtd  at  a 
constant  valu^.—  IictihoiniAl  zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides 


Lion  leauant. 


Cf.  Ambition,  Count  a  nobleman,  Commen'CE,  Errant, 
Exit,  Eyre,  Initial,  Yede  went.]  1.  The  act  of  passing 
or  fiouiug  out ;  a  moving  out  from  any  inclosed  place  ; 
egress ;  as,  the  issue  of  water  from  a  pipe,  of  blood  from 
a  wound,  of  air  from  a  bellows,  of  people  from  a  hous^. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out,  or  causing  to  go  forth  ;  de- 
livery ;  issuance  ;  as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from  a  com- 
manding officer  ;  the  issue  of  money  from  a  treasury. 

3.  That  which  passes,  flows,  or  is  sent  out ;  the  whola 
quantity  sent  forth  or  emitted  at  one  time  ;  .13,  an  issue 
of  bank  notes ;  the  daily  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

4.  Progeny;  a  child  or  children;  offspring.  In  l.iw, 
sometimes,  in  a  general  sense,  all  persons  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor ;  all  lineal  descendants. 

If  the  kins 
Should  \7Jthout  issue  die.  SuC'c. 

5.  Produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  tenenienta, 
or  other  property  ;  as,  A  conveyed  to  B  all  his  right  Iol- 
a  term  of  years,  with  all  the  issues^  rents,  and  profits. 

6.  A  discharge  or  flux,  as  of  blood.  Matt.  ix.  20- 

7.  {Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer,  usually  L'lado  in  tha 
fleshy  part  of  the  ami  or  leg,  to  produce  tho  secretion 
and  discharge  of  pus  for  the  relief  of  some  affected  par*^. 

8.  TIic  final  outcome  or  result;  upshot  j  couclusiou ; 
event ;  hence,  contest ;  test ;  trial. 

Conic  forth  to  View 
Tlie  issue  of  the  exploit.  S/iaK. 

Wliilc  it  is  hot,  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue.  Slnd: 

9.  A  point  in  donate  or  controversy  on  which  the  par- 
ties take  afflrmative  and  negative  positions;  a  presen- 
tation of  alternatives  between  which  to  choose  or  decid;'. 

10.  (/.'.'"')  In  pleading,  a  single,  material  point  (f  law 
or  fact  depending  in  the  suit,  which,  being  aflirmed  on 
tlie  one  sido  and  denied  on  the  other,  is  proseuted  for 
drterniination.  See  Grnrrnl  issuCy  under  GGNEnAL,  and 
l-'t'igrntl  issn-s^  under  Eeioned.  Blount.     Cowell. 

At  iBBue.  in  controversy;  disputed;  opposing  or  cou- 
testing  ;  hence,  at  variance ;  disagreeing ;  nicousiatei.t. 
As  nuicli  (If  ixxuf  with  the  BiiimniT  dny 
As  if  you  brouuht  ii  cumllc  nut  i-l  Uikjij.      Mr^.  BroiVT.mg. 

—  Bank  of  iBflne.  CoUn,lf>ral  Ibbho,  etc.  See  under  Bank, 
Coi.LATRiiAL,  etc.  —  I»eae  porv.  a  pea,  nr  a  Biniilar  jomiii 
bitdv,  used  to  niointaiii  iuitalictn  in  a  wound,  and  pro- 
nmtir  tlie  secretion  and  discharge  of  pun.  —  To  join,  0~ 
tako.  iBBue,  to  tako  oppouiuE  sides  in  i>,  laatttr  ui  cun*.io- 
versy. 
iB'BUe,  V.  i.     [imp.^t.p.p  IsBDHD  (Tsh'fiu)  ;  p.pr.Ci 
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vb.  n.  lasuiNO."]    1.  To  paaa  or  flow  out ;  to  run  out,  as 

from  auy  iuclosecl  place 

From  it  i.-^siu'if  forced  drnpa  of  bloo<l.  S/iak 

2.  To  go  out ;  to  rush  out ;  to  sally  forth ;  as,  troops 
issued  from  the  town,  and  attacked  the  besiegers. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  Hourue  ;  aH,  water  issues  from 
BpriiiK'B;  light  issues  froni  the  sim. 

4.  To  proceed,  as  progeny  ;  to  be  derived ;  to  be  de- 
Bcendod ;  to  spring. 

Of  tUy  Bona  that  .iliatl  issue  from  ttice.    ?,  Kings  xx.  IS. 
6.  To  extend;  to  pass  or  open  ;  aa,  the  path  w-sucj  into 
the  highway. 

6.  To  be  produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow  or 
occruo  ;  to  arise  ;  to  proceed  ;  as,  rents  und  profits  issu- 
ing from  land,  tenemcntB,  or  a  capital  atock. 

7.  To  close  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  turn  out ;   as, 
we  know  not  how  the  cause  will  issue- 
s' {Law)  In  pleading,  to  come  to  a  point  in  factor 

law,  on  which  the  parties  join  issue. 

iB'SUe  (Tsh'u).  ?'.  t.  \.  To  send  out;  to  put  into  cir- 
culation ;  aa,  to  i.ssue  notes  from  a  bank. 

2.  To  deliver  for  use;  as,  to  ijs»e  provisions. 

3.  To  send  out  officially;  to  deliver  by  authority  ;  as, 
to  issue  an  order ;  to  issue  a  writ. 

Is'sue-less,  a.  Having  no  issue  or  progeny ;  child- 
less.   "The  heavens  .  .  .  have  left  me  (wue/f55."    Shuk. 

Is'SU-er  (-u-er),  n.  One  who  issues,  emits,  or  pub- 
lishes. 

-1st  (-Tst).  [Gr.  -KmJ?:  cf.  F.  -iV^.]  A  noun  suffix 
denoting  an  ageut,  or  doer,  one  u'ho  practices,  a  believer 
in:  as,  theorj\s^  oue  wlio  theorizes;  aocial/x/,  one  who 
holds  to  socialism  ;  sensuaU'^^  oue  given  to  sensuality. 

Is  't  (Tst).     A  contraction  of  is  it.  Shak. 

ISth'ml-an  (Ts'mT-an  or  lat'-),  a.  [L.  Tsthmius,  Gr. 
'Iff0/Lito9.  See  Isthmus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isthmus, 
espfcially  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  Greece. 

Isthmian  games  {Gr.  Ant  if/.),  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional testivalsof  Greece,  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  tlie  spring  of  every  alternate  year.  They  con- 
sisted of  all  kinds  01  athletic  sports,  wrestling,  boxing, 
racing  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  and  also  contests  in  music 
and  poetry.    Tlie  prize  was  a  garland  of  pine  leaves. 

ISth'mus  (Is'miis  or  tst'-;  277),  n.;  pi.  Isthmuses 
(-Sz).  [L.  isthJUHS,  Gr.  Ia9fi6<;  a  neck,  a  neck  of  land 
between  two  seas,  an  isthmus,  especially  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  ;  prob.  from  the  root  of  Uvai  to  go ;  cf.  Icel. 
eiS  isthmus.  See  Issue.]  (Geog.)  A  neck  or  narrow 
slip  of  land  by  which  two  continenta  are  connected,  or 
by  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the  mainland ;  as,  the 
lit/nnus  of  Panama  ;  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  etc. 

iBthmuB  of  the  faucea.    (Anat.)  See  Fauces. 

Is'tle  (Ts'tle^^,  71.     Same  as  Lxtle. 

I'BU'ret  (i-3u'r6t),  n.  [Iso-  -j-  wrea.]  (Chem.)  An 
artificial  nitrogenous  base,  isomeric  with  urea,  and  form- 
ing a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  isuretine. 

it  tit),  pron.  [OE.  (7,  /iit,  AS.  kit;  cf.  D.  het.  V181. 
See  He.]  Tlie  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  corre- 
sponding to  the  masculine  pronoun  he  and  the  feminine 
she,  and  having  the  same  plural  (^Aey,  their  or  theirs, 
them). 

fi^?"  The  possessive  form  its  is  modern,  heing  rarely 
fdiiiul  ill  Xhc  writiii^fl  of  stiakesiipiire  and  !Miltoii.  auU  nut 
ill  ;ill  in  llif  orisiiial  Kiiii*  .hiims's  version  of  the  Bililt*. 
Jitirin^'  llif  transitiuii  from  Dii'  ri'ijiilar  his  to  the  aiiuina- 
loii.s  (In.  it  was  to  some  cxient  employed  in  the  possessive 
«illnnil.  Ihti  case  ending.  See  Ilis.  and  Hk.  In  Dr.vdeu's 
time  ltd  had  become  tiuiie  established  as  the  regular  form. 

The  day  present  hath  ever  inough  to  do  with  it  owne  grief. 

Genevan  Tl's(. 
Do,  child,  go  to  ('( grandam,  child.  Shak. 

It  knighthood  shall  do  worse.  It  shall  fright  all  it  friends 
with  borrowing  letters.  B.  Jon^on. 

C^^^  In  the  course  of  time,  the  nature  of  the  neuter 
sign  t  in  it,  tlie  form  being  found  in  but  a  few  words,  be- 
came misunderstood.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  an 
affix,  it  passed  for  part  of  the  original  word.  Hence  was 
formed  from  it  the  anomalous  genitive  itSy  superseding 
the  Saxon  his.  Latham. 

The  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  (it3)  kind.     Qen.  i.  11. 
It  is  used, — 

1.  As  a  substitute  for  any  noun  of  the  neuter  gender ; 
as,  here  is  the  book,  take  it  liome. 

2.  As  a  demonstrative,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  pointing  to  that  which  is  about  to  be  stated, 
named,  or  mentioned,  or  referring  to  that  which  is  appar- 
ent or  well  known  ;  as,  I  saw  it  was  John. 

It  isli  be  not  afraid.  Matt.  xiv.  27. 

Peter  heard  that  it  waa  the  Lord.        John  xxi.  7. 

Often,  in  such  cases,  as  a  substitute  for  a  sentence  or 

clause  ;  as,  it  is  thought  he  will  come  ;  it  is  wrong  to  do 

this. 

3.  As  an  indefinite  nominative  for  an  impersonal 
verb  ;  as,  it  snows ;  it  rains. 

4.  As  a  substitute  for  such  general  terms  as,  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  like  ;  as,  how 
ie  it  with  the  sick  man  ? 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.     Oen.  x\.  l-l. 
6.    As   an    indefinite   object  after    some    intransitive 
Terbs,  or  after  a  substantive  used  humorously  as  a  verb  ; 
as,  to  foot  it  (i.  e.,  to  walk). 

The  Lacedeinoniana,  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylje.  when 
their  arms  faded  them,  fought  it  out  with  their  naila'and  teeth. 

Drfjfhn. 
Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it.  or  saint  /(, 
If  folly  growa  romantic,  I  must  paint  it.  Pope, 

Iti  self.    See  Itself. 

rta-Clsm  (e'ta-sTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  itacisme.  See  Eta- 
cisM,  and  cf.  Iotacism.]  {Greek  Gram.)  Pronunciation 
of  Tj  (eta)  as  the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  it,  that  is, 
like  €  in  the  English  word  be.  This  was  the  pronuncia- 
tion advocated  by  Reuohlin  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  etacisin  of  Erasmus.     See  Etacism. 

In  all  such  questions  between  «  and  ai  the  confu£ing  element 
of  itacism  comes  in.  Alford. 


I'ta-clst  (e'tft-sTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  itaciste.'\  One  who  is 
in  favor  nf  itaeiKin. 

It'a-COl'U-mite  (Tt'i-kSl'fi-mlt),  n.  [From  Itacolumi, 
a  mountain  of  Brazil.]  (Min.)  A  laminated,  granular, 
siliceous  rock,  often  occurring  in  regions  where  the  dia- 
mond is  found. 

It'a-COn^iC  (Tt'a-k?;u'Tk),  a.  [From  nronitic,  by  trans- 
position of  tlie  h'tter.s.]  {f'hem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, an  a<'id,  CV.Hi.Oj,  which  is  obtained  as  a  wliito 
crystalline  substance  by  decomposing  aconitic  and  other 
organic  acids. 

It'a-La  (It'il-li),  n.  [Fem.  of  L.  Itahis  Italian.]  An 
early  Latin  version  of  tlie  Scriptures  (the  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Septiiagint,  and  was  also  called 
the  Italic  version). 

I-tal'ian  (t-tai'yan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  italien,  It.  italimio. 
Cf.  Italic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy,  or  to  its  people 
or  laiiguaf,'e. 

Italian  cloth,  a  light  material  of  cotton  and  worsted  ;  — 
called  also yf////;fr  .v  sii/in.  —Italian  iron,  a  heater  for  flut- 
ing frills.  —  Italian  Juice,  Calabrian  liquorice. 

I-tal'lan,  ?;.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  Tlie  language  used  iu  Italy,  or  by  the  Italians. 

I-tal'lan-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [Cf.  It.  ituHannre.'\  To  ren- 
der Italian,  or  conformable  to  Italian  customs;  to  Ital- 
ianize.     [A.]  Aschani. 

I-tal'lah-atO  (-St),  a.  Italianized  ;  Italianated.  "Ap- 
ish, cliiMish,  and  I  (a!  innate.''^  JUarlowe. 

I-tal'lan-ism  (-T/.'m),  n.  1.  A  word,  plirase,or  idiom, 
peculiar  to  the  Italians  ;  an  Italicism. 

2.  Attachment  to,  or  sympathy  for,  Italy. 

I-tal'lan-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  \im2).  &  P-p-  Italianized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Itallanizino  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
italianiser.,  It.  italianiszare.']  \.  To  play  the  Italian  ; 
to  speak  Italian.  Cotgrare. 

2.  To  render  Italian  in  any  respect;  to  Italianate. 
"  An  Englishinau  Italianized.^''  Lowell. 

I-tal'ic  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  Italicus:  of.  F.  italique.  Cf. 
Italian.]     1.  Relating  to  Italy  or  to  its  people. 

2.  Applied  especially  to  a  kind  of  type  hi  which  the  let- 
ters do  not  stand  upright,  but  elope  toward  the  right ; 
—  so  called  because  dedicated  to  the  States  of  Italy  by 
the  inventor,  Aldus  Manutius,  about  the  year  1500. 

Italic  languagea,  the  group  or  family  of  languages  of 
ancient  Italy.  —  Italic  order  iA7-ch.),  tlie  composite  order. 
See  Composite.—  Italic  Bchool,  a  term  given  to  tli'-  I'ytliiig- 
orean  and  Eleatic  pliiloHophiTs.  irom  the  iduntry  «  here 
their  doctrines  were  first  promulgated.  —  Italic  verelon. 
See  Itala. 

I-tal'lc,  n.  ;  pi.  Italics  (-Tks).  (Print.)  An  Italic  let- 
ter, character,  or  type  (see  Italic,  a.,  2) ;  —  often  in  the 
plural ;  as,  the  Italics  are  the  author's.  Italic  letters 
are  used  to  distinguish  words  for  emphasis,  importance, 
antithesis,  etc.     Also,  collectively,  Italic  letters. 

I-taVi-Clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  «.  1.  A  phrase  or  idiom  pe* 
culiar  to  the  Italian  language  ;  an  Italiauism. 

2.  The  use  of  Italics. 

I-taFl-clze  (-siz),  r.  f.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Italicized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Italicizing  (-sl'zlng).]  To  print 
in  Italic  characters;  to  underline  written  letters  or  words 
with  a  single  line  ;  as,  to  Italicize  a  word  ;  he  Italicizes 
too  much. 

I'ta  palm'^  (e'ti  para').  {Bat.)  A  magnificent  species 
of  palm  {Mauritia  flexuosa),  growing  near  the  Orinoco. 
The  natives  eat  its  fruit  and  buds,  drink  its  sap,  and 
make  thread  and  cord  from  its  fiber. 

Itch  (Teh),  V.  i.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Itched  (Tcht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Itching.]  [OE.  icchen,  ^icchen,  AS.  giccan  ; 
akin  to   D.  jeuken^  joken,   Q.  jucken,  OHG.  jucchen.\ 

1.  To  have  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  skin,  which  in- 
clines the  person  to  scratch  the  part  affected. 

My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  long  doy.        Chaucer. 

2.  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing  uneasiness  ;  to 
long  for;  as,  itching  e^rs.     "  An  ?7(7i/H(/ palm."      Shak. 

Itch,  n.  1.  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  small,  isolated, 
acuminated  vesicles,  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  para- 
sitic mite  (the  Sarcoptes  scabei),  and  attended  with  itch- 
ing.    It  is  transmissible  by  contact. 

2.  Any  itching  eruption. 

3-  A  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  (or  resembling 
that  occasioned)  by  the  itch  eruption  ;  —  called  also 
scabies,  j)sora,  etc. 

4.  A  constant  irritating  desire. 

An  it'-h  of  being  thought  a  divine  king.        Dr>/drn. 

Baker*B  itch.  See  under  Baker.  —  Barber's  Itch,  syco- 
sis. —  Bricklayer'B  Itch,  an  eczema  of  the  hands  attended 
with  much  itching,  occurring  among  bricklayers.  —  Gro- 
cer's itch,  an  itching  eruption,  being  a  variety  of  eczema, 
produced  by  the  sugar  mite  (Tyroqlyphiis  sarrhari).  — 
Itch  Insect  {Zual.),  a  small,  parasitic  mite  (Sarrojtfrs 
srabei)  which  burrows  and  breeds  beneath  the  human 
skin,  tiius  cau.sing  the  disease  known  as  the  itch.  See  II- 
lust,  in  Append.  ~  Itch  mite.  ( Zool.  i  Same  as  Itch  insect, 
above.  Also,  other  similar  mites  affecting  the  lower  ani- 
mals, as  the  horse  and  ox.  —  Sugar  baker's  itch,  a  variety 
of  eczema,  due  to  the  action  of  sugar  upon  the  skin.  — 
Washerwoman's  itcb,  eczema  of  the  hands  and  arms,  oc- 
curring among  washerwomen. 

Itch'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being  itcliy. 

Itch'less,  a.     Free  from  itching. 

ItCh'y  (-J),  a.  Infected  with  the  itch,  or  with  an  itch- 
ing sensatiou.  Covper. 

-It©  (-it).  [From  Gr.  -iTT\<;,  -m?.]  1.  A  suffix  denot- 
ing one  of  a  party,  a  sympathizer  with  or  adherent  of, 
and  the  like,  and  frequently  used  in  ridicule  ;  as,  a  filil- 
lerjVe  ;  a  BenthamiYf . 

2.  A  suffix  used  in  naming  minerals  ;  as,  chloriYf .  from 
its  characteristic  green  color ;  bariVe,  from  its  heaviness  ; 
graph'V'',  from  its  use  in  writing. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  suffix  used  to  denote  the  salts  formed 
from  those  acids  whose  names  end  in  'Ous  ;  as,  sulph^7e, 
from  Bulphuro«5  acid  ;  nitrite,  from  nitro7(S  acid,  etc. 

rtem  (i'tem),  adv.  [L.  See  Iterate.]  Also  ;  as  an 
additional  article. 


rtem  (i'tSm),  n.    [From  Item,  adv."}    1.  An  article  ;  x 

BejKirate  jtarticular  in  an  account;  as,  the  items  in  a  bill. 

2.  A  hint  ;   an  intmendo.     \_0h3.'\ 

A  hpcret  Item  was  given  to  eome  of  the  bibhopi  ...  to  absent 
thernbelvea.  luller. 

3.  A  short  article  in  a  newspaper ;  a  paragraph  ;  as,  aa 
item  concerning  the  weather, 

rtem,  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Itemed  (i'tCind) ;  p.  pr.  &. 
vb.  71.  Iteming.]    To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

I  have  itunvd  it  in  my  memory.  A'I'ltmn. 

Ptem-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  state  in  items,  or  by  particu- 
lars ;  as,  to  itemize  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  iLnral,  U.  A'.] 

II  I'ter  (i'ter),  7/.  [L.  See  Eyhk.]  {Anat.)  A  pats- 
aage ;  esp.,  the  passage  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  in  the  brain  ;  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

It'er-a-ble  (Tt'er-4-b'l),  a.  [L.  ittrabilix.  See  Iter- 
ate.]    Capable  of  being  iterated  or  repeated.      [_Ubs.'\ 

It^er-ance  (-^ns),  n.    Iteration.    \_Ohs.'\ 
It'er-ant  (-"nt),  a.    [L.  iterans,  p.  pr.  oi  iterare.']    Re- 
pealing ;  iterating;  aa,  an  iterant  echo*  liacon. 
It'er-ate  (-ilt),  a.     [L.  iteratus^  p.  p.  of  iterare  to  re- 
peat, fr.  itenini  again,  prop,  a  compar.  from  the  8tem 
of  is  he,  that ;    cf.  L.  ita  so,  item  likewise,  also,  Skr- 
itara  other,  iti  thus.     Cf.  Identity,  Item.]     Uttered  or 
done  again  ;  repeated.     [Oi*.]                      Bp.  Gardiner. 
It'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     limp.  &P-P-  Iterated  (-a'ted); 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Iterating.]    To  utter  or  do  a  Hecond 
time  or  many  times ;  to  repeat ;  aa,  to  iterate  advice. 
Nor  Eve  to  iterate 
rier  former  trcftpabu  feared.  Milton^ 
It'er-ate-ly  (-St-ly),  adv.     By  way  of  iteration, 
Iter-a'tlon   (-i'shun),   n.     [L.    iteratio.]     Recital  or 
performance  a  second  time  ;  repetition.                  Bacon.. 

■\Vli!it  needb  tliia  iteration,  woninn  ?  Shak-. 

It'er-a-tlve  (Tt'er-a-tTv),  ft.  [L.  itenttirvs:  cf.  F. 
itiratij.l     Repeating.    < 'o/'/raie.  —  lVeraMvelY,  adv. 

Ith'y-phalllC  (ith'T-iai'lik),  //.  [L.  i/hyphalHrus,  fr. 
ithyphallus,  Gr.  it/i;<^aAAos,  mtmbnim  rii  ilc  erectum,  or 
a  figure  thereof  carried  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.} 
Lustful ;   lewd ;  salacious  ;  indecent  ;  obscene. 

I-tln'er-a-cy  (t-tln'er-a-sj?),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
itinerating  ;  itinerancy. 

I-tln'er-an-oy  (-an-sj),  n.  [See  Itinerant.]  1.  A 
passing  from  place  to  place.  I)r.  II.  More. 

2.  A  discharge  of  official  duty  involving  frequent 
change  of  residence  ;  the  custom  or  practice  of  dischar- 
ging official  duty  in  this  way  ;  also,  a  body  of  persoiiB  wha 
thus  discharge  official  duty. 

I-tin'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [LL.  itinerans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  o5 
itinerare  to  make  a  journey,  fr.  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  walk, 
way,  journey.  See  Errant,  Issue.]  Passing  or  travel- 
ing about  a  country  ;  going  or  preaching  on  a  circuit  ; 
wandering;  not  settled;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher;  an 
itinerant  peddler. 

The  king's  own  courts  wore  then  itinerant,  being  kept  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  removinp  with  his  houtehold  in  thuse  royal 
prcigrfHsca  which  he  continually  made.  Jjkak.-^tune. 

I-tln'er-ant,  n.     One  who  travels  from  place  to  place,, 
particularly  a  preacher ;  one  who  is  unsettled. 
Glnd  to  turn  itinerant. 
To  6troIl  and  tt-uch  from  town  to  town.     Iludibras.- 

I-tin'er-ant-ly,  adv.    in  an  itinerant  manner. 

I-tln'er-a-ry  (-i-ry).  a.  [L.  Hinerarius :  cf.  F.  itine- 
raire.  See  Itinerant.]  Itinerant;  traveling;  passing^ 
from  place  to  place  ;  done  on  a  journey. 

It  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a  progress. 

Bacon. 

I-tln'er-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Itineraries  (-rTz).  [L.  iti7i€ra~ 
riu7n  :  ci.F.  ifint'raire.  See  Itinerary,  a.]  An  account 
of  travels,  or  a  register  of  placesand  distances  as  a  guide 
to  travelers  ;  as,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

I-tin'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Itinerated 
(-a't^d);  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Itinerating  (-a'tTng).]  [LL, 
itincratus,  p.  p.  of  itinerari,  itinerare.  See  Itinerant.] 
To  wander  without  a  settled  habitation  ;  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  or  on  a  circnit,  particiUarly  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching,  lecturing,  etc. 

-i'tis  (-i'tis).  [Gr.  -irts,  orig.  fem.  adjective  suffix,  j 
A  suffix  used  in  medical  terms  to  denote  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  of ;  as,  arthritis,  bronchi//*,  phren//f'5. 

Its  (its).     Possessive  form  of  the  pronoun  it.    See  It. 

It-sell'  (tt-sglf),  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pro- 
noun of  It;  as,  the  thing  is  good  in  itself;  it  stands  by 
itself. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich 
or  pour.  Locke. 

It'tri-a  (Tt'tri-a),  ti.     [NL.]    See  Tttria. 

It'tri-um  (-um),  n.     [NL.]     See  Yttrium. 

It'zl-bU  (Tt'si-boo),  11.  [Jap.  ichibu-l  (Numis.)  A 
silver  coin  of  Japan,  worth  about  thirty-four  cents. 
[Written  also  ilzebu,  ichrbu,  itcheboo,  etc.] 

I-ull-dan  (t-unT-dan).  n.  [See  IfLUS.]  {Zo'dl.)  One 
of  the  lulidiv,  a  family  of  myriapods,  of  which  the  genus 
lulus  is  the  t>-pe.    See  Iulus. 

II  I-U'lus  (l-u'lus),  71.  [L.,  down,  Gr.  louAos  down, 
centipede.]  (Zo'nl.)  A  genus  of  chilognathous  myria- 
pods. The  body  is  long  and  round,  con&isting  of  numer- 
ous smooth,  equal  segments,  each  of  which  bears  two 
pairs  of  short  legs.  It  includes  the  galleyworais.  See 
Chilognatha. 

I-van'  I-van'O-vltch  (e-van' e-van'o-vich).  An  ideal 
personification  of  the  typical  Russian  or  of  the  Russian 
people  ;  — used  as  *' John  Bull  "  is  used  for  the  typical. 
Engli.shman. 

I  've  (iv).     Colloquial  contraction  of  I  hare. 

-ive  (-tv).  [L.  -irus.l  An  adjective  suffix  signifying 
relating  or  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  tending  to;  aa. 
afflrnL-it/fr,  actire,  conclusire,  correct/re,  diminutne. 

I'vled  (I'vTd),  a.      [From  Ivy.]      Overgrown  with  ivy, 

I'VO-ride  (i'vo-rld  or  -rid),  n.  A  composition  resem- 
bling ivory  in  appearance  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

I'VO-ry  (i'v6-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Ivories  (-rlz).     [OE.  ivori. 


use,    uuite,   n^de,   full,    ap,   ikm ;    pity ;    food,   f<A>t ;    out,   oil ;     cbalr ;    go ;    sing,  igk ;    tlien,   thin ;    Ikjn  i    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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F.  ivoire^  fr.  L.  rboreus  made  of  ivory,  fr.  eftwr,  eboris, 
ivory,  cf.  Skr.  ib/ia  elephant.  Cf.  Ebuenean.]  1.  The 
hard,  white,  opaque,  tiiie-graiued  substance  coastitutiuR 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  It  is  a  variety  of  dentine, 
•characterized  by  the  minuteness  and  close  arrangement 
■of  the  tubes,  as  also  by  their  double  flexure.  It  is  used 
in  manufacturing  articles  of  ornament  or  utility. 

C^^  Ivory  is  the  name  commercially  g:iven  not  only  to 
the  substance  constituting  the  tusks  of  tlie  elephant,  but 
also  to  that  of  tlie  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  and  wal- 
rus, the  hornlike  tusk  of  tlie  narwhal,  etc. 

2.  The  tusks  themselves  of  the  elephant,  etc. 

3.  Any  carving  executed  in  ivory.  MoUett. 

4.  pL  Teeth ;  as,  to  show  one's  hones.     [Slang'] 
Ivory  block.    See  under  Black,  t?.  —Ivory  guU  iZooL),  a 

white  Arctic  gull  {Ldins  ebunun.su  —Ivory  nut  Uiot.),  the 
nut  of  a  species  of  palm,  the  Phytelrphns:  iii<icrOi<irpfr, 
often  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Wlien  young  the  seed  con- 
tains a  fluid,  which  gradually  hardens  into  a  whitisii, 
■closegrained.  albuminous  substance,  resembling  the  finest 
ivory  in  texture  and  color,  whence  it  is  called  vffjf table 
iVon(.  It  is  wrought  into  various  articles,  as  buttons, 
chessmen,  etc.  The  palm  is  found  in  New  Grenada.  A 
smaller  kind  is  the  fruit  of  the  Phytelfphas  microcarpa. 
The  nuts  are  known  in  connnerce  as  Corosso  nuts.  —  Ivo- 
Ty  palm  (Bcf.),  the  palm  tree  which  produces  ivory  nuts. 
—  Ivory  shell  (Zo'dL),  any  species  of  Ebuiim,  a  genus  of 
marine  gastropod  shells,  having  a  smooth  surface,  usu- 
ally wlnte  with  red  or  brown  spots.  —  Vegetable  ivory, 
the  meat  of  tlie  ivory  nut.    See  Ivory  nut  (above). 

I'VO-ry-blU'  (i'vu-rj-btl'),  "■  {Zool.)  A  large,  hand- 
some, North  American  woodpecker  {Campephihis  prin- 
^palis),  having  a  large,  sharp,  ivory-colored  beak.  Its 
general  color  is  glossy  black,  with  white  secondaries, 
and  a  white  dorsal  stripe.  The  male  has  a  large,  scarlet 
crest.    It  is  now  rare,  and  found  only  in  the  Gulf  States. 


I'VO-ry-typfi'  (I'vS-rJ-tip'),  71-  {Photog.)  A  pictvire 
produced  by  superposing  a  very  light  piint,  rentlered 
translucent  by  varnish,  and  tinted  upon  the  back,  upon  a 
stronger  print,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph  in 
natural  colors  ;  —  called  also  hdlenotype.  Ku  ight. 

I'vy  (i'vy),  71.  ;  pi.  IviEs  (i'vlz).  [AS.  Ifig ;  akin  to 
OHG.  ebaiii,  ebah,  G.  epfieu.]  (Hot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Iledera  (//.  helii)^ 
common  in  Europe.  Its  leaves  are 
evergreen,  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and 
mostly  five-pointed  ;  the  flowers  yel- 
lowish and  small ;  the  berries  black  or 
yellow.  The  stem  clings  to  walls  and 
trees  by  rootlike  fibers. 

Direct 

The  clasping  iri/  where  to  climb.    Milton, 

Yc  myrtles  brown,  with  tvu  never  sere. 

Milton. 

American  Ivy.  iBot.)  See  Virginia 
CREEPER.  — English  ivy  iB(jt.),  a  popular 
name  in  America  for  the  ivy  proper  ( J/e- 
ilera  helix).  —  German  ivy  i  Jlot.  i,  a  creep-  iyy_ 

ingplant,witlismootli.  succulent  stems,  _ 
and  fleshy,  light-green  leaves;  a  species  of  Senecio  (S. 
sea 7i den s).  —  Gromid  ivy.     (Bof.i  Gill  (-.\>;}fM   <{Jrrh<ima). 

—  Ivy  buBh.    U!--t.)  See  J/ountuin  laiireU  under  I\I<.H'ntain. 

—  Ivy  owl  iZvul.\  the  barn  owl.  —Ivy  tod  {Hot.),  the  ivy 
plant.  Teinui.s'in.  —  Japanese  ivy  (Bot.),  a  climbing  plant 
( Ampelopsi.s  tririixjiidafa),  closely  related  to  the  \  irginia 
creeper.  —  Poison  ivy  Uiot.),  an  American  woody  creeper 
{Rhus  ToTirodemhinv,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  greenish- 
white  berries.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  touch 
for  most  persona.  —  To  pipe  in  an  ivy  leaf,  to  console 
one's  self  as  best  one  can.  [c/y.v.j  Chaiurr.  —  West  Indian 
ivy,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Marcjravia. 

I'vy-man'tled  (-mSu't'ld),  a.     Covered  with  ivy. 


I-Wla'  (T-wTs'),  adv.  Indeed  ;  truly.  See  Ywis. 
[Written  also  iuys,  iwissp,  etc.]     [Obs.]  Ascham. 

Ixl-a  (Iks'I-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tfos  birdlime.  So 
called  because  of  the  viscid  nature  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies.] {Bot.)  A  South  African  bulbous  plant  of  the  Iris 
family,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

llIx-0'des{Tks-o'dez).7j.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  i^wStj?  like  bird- 
lime ;  tfd?  birdlime  -f-  «tfio?  form.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
parasitic  Acariua,  which  includes  various  species  of  ticks. 
See  Tick,  tlie  insect. 

Is-0'di-an  (-dT-on),n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  tick  of  the  geuus/xo- 
des,  or  the  family  Ixodida.-. 

Ix'tie  I  (Tks'tlc),  7\.    {Bot.)  A  Mexican  name  for  a 

Is'tll  i  variety  of  A  go  re  rigida^  which  furnishes  a 
strong  coarse  flber  ;  also,  the  fiber  itself,  which  is  called 
aUo  pita,  and  Tampico  fiber.     [Written  also  istle.] 

Iz'ard  (iz'erd),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  variety  of  the  chamois 
found  in  tlie  Pyrenees. 

-Ize  (-iz).  [F.  -iser,  L.  -isnre,  Gr.  -I'^etv.]  A  verb  suf- 
fix signifying  to  mahey  to  do^  to  practice;  as  apologize, 
baptize,  theor/ze,  t>Tann/2c. 

\fW^  lu  the  case  of  certain  words  the  spelling  with  -ise 
(after  analogy  with  F.  -i.sfr)  is  the  usual  form ;  as,  cate- 
v-hi.te^  criticjV.  With  regard  to  most  words,  however, 
which  have  this  suffix  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage,  some 
authorities  spelling  -ise,  others  tas  in  this  bookl  -ize. 

Iz'e-dl  (Tz'e-de),  n.  One  of  an  Oriental  religious  sect 
which  worships  Satan  or  the  Devil. 

The  Iiei/iA  or  Yt^zdif,  thr  so-called  Devil  worshipers,  btill  re- 
main a  numermis  tliuugh  uppre&sod  people  in  MeBopotmiii:i  mid 
adjacfdt  countries,  Tfliur. 

Iz'e-dism  (-dTz'm),  n.     The  religion  of  the  Izedis. 

Iz'zard  tlz'zerd),  n.     (Zoiil.)  See  Izard. 

Iz'zsxd  (iz'zer'll,  v.  [Formerly  ezed,  prob.  fr.  F.  et 
zedi:  and  z.]    The  letter  z ;  —  formerly  so  called. 


J. 


Jaal  Onat,  or  Beden. 


J(ja).  J  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is 
a  later  variant  form  of  the  Roman  letter  I,  used  to 
express  a  consonantal  sound,  that  is,  originally,  the  sound 
of  English  y  in  yet.  The  forms  J  and  I  have,  until  a  re- 
cent time,  been  classed  together,  and  they  have  been  used 
interchangeably. 

In  medical  prescriptions  j  is  still  used  in  place  of  i  at 
the  end  of  a  number,  as  a  Roman  numeral ;  as,  \j,  x\j. 

J  is  etymologically  most  closely  related  to  (,  y,  g :  as 
in  jot,  i'ota  ;  jest,  (7esture  ;  join,  jugular,  7/oke.     See  I. 

J  is  a  compound  vocal  consonant,  nearly  equivalent  in 
sound  to  dzh.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  g  in  gem.  See 
•Guide  to  Pronnnciation,  §§  179,  211,  239. 

Jaal'  goat'  (jal'  got')." {Zoul.)  A  species  of  wild  goat 
i^Capra  Suhiana) 
iound  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia, 
Upper  Egypt,  and 
Arabia ;  —  called  also 
ijeden ,  and  jaela. 

Jab(iab),r'.(.  [Cf.  "^ 
Job.]    To  thrust;  to  ' 
stab;  to  punch.    See  --^ 
Job.  v.  t.      iScoL  & 
CoUoq.  U.S.^ 

Jab,  n.  A  thrust 
or  stab.  [Scot.  & 
Colloq.  V.  A'.] 

Jab'ber  (jSb'ber), 
T.  (.  [iinp.  A  p.  p. 
Jabbered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Jabbering.]  [Cf.  Gib- 
BKR,  Gabble.]  To  talk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  unintel- 
ligibly ;  to  utter  gibberish  or  nonsense;  to  chatter.  Sivi/t. 

JabHier,  v.  t.  To  utter  rapidly  or  indistinctly ;  to 
galtble  ;  as,  to  jabber  French.  Addison. 

JabOaer,  n.  Rapid  or  incoherent  talk,  with  indistinct 
utterance;  gil>berish.  Swi/t. 

Jabberer  (-er),  n.    One  who  jabbers. 

JabTier  Ing-ly,  ndv.     In  a  jabbering  manner. 

Jab'ber-ment  (-m^nt),  n.    Jabber.    [/'.]         Milton. 

JabT>er-nowI'  (-noul'),  n.    Same  as  Jobbehnowl. 

Jab'l-ru  (iH\t'X-roii;  I'g.  zha'be-roo'),  n.  [braz.jV/&i- 
ru^jabuni.']  {Z(j6l.)0w. 
of  several  large  wading 
birds  of  the  genera  Myr- 
Xeria  and  Xenorhynrhus., 
allied  to  tlie  storks  in 
lorni  and  habits. 

C^r'The  American  jab- 
iru  I Mi/rlena  Amerimna) 
is  whitf,  with  the  lifrad 
and  neck  black  and  near- 
ly bare  of  feathers.  Tlio 
£a»t  Indian  and  Austra- 
lian specieB  ( Xfnorft yn- 
chu.%  Anntroli»\  has  the 
neck,  head,  and  back  cov- 
ered with  glosKv,  (lark 
green  feitthers,  changing 
On  the  liead  t(i  piirph;. 
The  Afriran  jitbiru  *Miir- 
trnUf  or  B}dii/-j.inrbi/n- 
chuSf  ,Srnri/a/r>isls)  has 
the  neck,  head,  wing  rov. 
«rtH.  anrl  tail,  lilack,  and 
in  called  alfwj  .•iaddle-hdlrd  stork. 

Jab'O-ran'dl  (JXb'ft-ran'dl ;  Pg.  7ha'b.'i-rAn-de')»  " 
{Bot.)  The  native  name  of  a  South  American  nitaceons 


shrub  {Pilocarpus  pennatifoHus).    The  leaves  are  used 
in  medicine  as  an  active  diaphoretic  and  sialogogue. 

Jab'O-rlne  (j5b'5-rTn  or  -ren),  n.  [From  Jaborandi.] 
{Chein.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  jaborandi  leaves,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  as  a  white  amorphous  substance. 
In  its  action  it  resembles  atropine. 

[I  JaVot  (jSb'o  ;  F.  zha'b5')>  "■  [F-]  1-  Originally, 
a  kind  of  rutfle  worn  by  men  on  the  bosom  of  the  shirt. 

2.  An  arrangement  of  lace  or  tulle,  looped  ornamen- 
tally, and  worn  by  women  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 

Jac'a-mar'  (jiik'a-mar'),  7i.  {F.  jacamar,  iiinz.  jara- 
marica  ;  cf.  Sp.  ja- 
camar.']  {Zo'ul.)  Any 
one  of  numerous 
species  of  tropical 
American    birds    of 

the    genus   Galbnla  '•  !K3        Q 

and    allied    genera.  Jacamar. 

They  are   allied    to 

tlie  kiTigflshers,  but  climb  on  tree  trunks  like  nuthatches, 
and  feed  upon  insects.     Their  colors  are  often  brilliant. 

Jac'a-na'  (jiik'a-na';  Pg.  zhU'ka-uii')i  "•  l^^-  ^P- 
jncania.']  {Zo'ul.)  Any 
one  of  sever.il  wading 
birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Jacana  and  sev- 
eral allied  genera,  all  of 
which  have  spurs  on  the 
wings.  They  are  able 
to  run  about  over  float- 
ing water  weeds  by 
means  of  their  very 
long,  spreading  toes. 
Called  a.lBO  surgeon  bird. 

Cb^^  The  most  com- 
mon South  American 
species  is  Jacana  spino- 
sa.  The  East  Indian  or 
pheasant  jacana  {Ilydro- 
)>ha.tinnus  chinnyus)  is 
remarkable  for  liaving 
four  very  long,  curved, 
middle  tail  feathers. 

Jac^a-ran'da  (j5k'4-r5nMa ;  Pp.  zha'k&-rAn.da'),  7i. 
[liraz.  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  jacaranda.]  {Bot.)  (n)  The  na- 
tive Brazilian  name  for  certain  leguminous  trees,  whicli 
prodvice  the  beautiful  woods  called  king  noad,  tiger 
wood,  and  violet  wood,  {b)  A  genus  of  bignoniaceous 
Brazilian  trees  with  showy  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 

Jac'a-re'  <jSk'a-ra';  Pg.  zhii'kA-ra').  n.  IVg.jacnrS; 
of  liiaziijan  origin.]     {Zoul.)  A  cayman.     See  Yacahe. 

Jac'Chns  (jSkOius),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Jncchns  a  mys- 
tic  name  nf  Haeelms,  (ir.  'loxxo?.]  {Zool.)  The  <-ommon 
marnmnet  (I/ajtale  ntlyari.'').  Formerly,  the  name  was 
alH"  applied  t'l  other  siiccies  of  the  same  genus. 

Jac'co-net  (-ku-n6t),  ti.    See  Jaconet. 

Ja'cent  (ja'.v  nt),  a.  [L.  jarens,  p.  i)r.  of  jacrre  to 
lie:  vi.  y  jaceiit.']  Lying  at"  length  ;  as,  thojV/c»')/^  pos- 
ture.     [  /;."]  Sir  II.  Wntton. 

Ja'clnth  (jii'sTnth),  n.  [F.  jacinthe,  L.  hyaciiithu.s. 
Bee  Hyacinth.]     See  Hyacinth.  Tntny.-^an. 

Jack  (jSk),  71.  [Pg.  jVfcri,  Malayalam  t.\jnka.']  (Bot.) 
A  large  tree,  the  Artocarpus  intcgri/olia,  common  in 
the  East  Indies,  closely  allied  to  the  breadfruit,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  its  leaves  entire.  The  fruit  is 
of  great  size,  weighing  from  tliirty  to  forty  pounds,  ami 
througli  its  soft  flhrouH  matter  are  scattered  the  Heeds, 


South  American  Jacana 


which  are  roasted  and  eaten.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  fine  grain,  and  rather  heavy,  and  is  much  used  xn 
cabinetwork.  It  is  also  used  foi  dyeing  a  brilliant  yel- 
low.    [Written  also  jV/A.] 

Jack  (jSh),  71.  [F.  Jacques  James,  L.  Jacobns,  Gr. 
'la.Kui^o'i,  Heb.  Ya  \iqOh  Jacob;  prop.,  seizing  by  the 
heel ;  hence,  a  supplanter.  Cf .  Jacobite.  JocK£V.]  1.  A 
familiar  nickname  of,  or  substitute  for,  John. 

You  are  John  Rugby,  and  jou  are  Jack  Rugby.    Shak. 

2.  An  impertinent  or  silly  fellow ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  boor ; 
a  clown  ;  also,  a  servant ;  a  rustic.     **^Jack  fool.*' 

Chaucer. 
Since  every  Jnrk  bectime  a  gentleman. 
There  's  many  a  gentle  per&un  made  a  Jucl.        ^/lal. 

3.  A  popular  colloquial  name  for  a  sailor ;  —  called 
also  Jack  tar,  and  Jack  afloat. 

4.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  an  auxiliary  machine,  or 
a  subordmate  part  of  a  machine,  rendering  convenient 
service,  and  often  supplying  the  place  of  a  boy  or  attend- 
ant who  was  commonly  called  Jack  ;  as  :  {a)  A  device  to 
pull  otf  boots,  {b)  A  sawhorse  or  sawbuck.  (c)  A  ma- 
chine or  contrivance  for  turning  a  spit ;  a  smoke  j'acA',  or 
kitchen  jack,  {d)  {Mining)  A  wooden  wedge  for  sep- 
arating rocks  rent  by  blasting,  {e)  {Knitting  Machine)  A. 
lever  for  depressing  the  sinkers  which  push  the  loops 
down  on  the  needles.  (/)  {Warping  Machine)  A  grating 
to  separate  and  guide  the  threads  ;  a  heck  box.  (p) 
{Spinning)  A  machine  for  twisting  the  sliver  as  it  leaves 
the  carding  machine,  {h)  A  compact,  portable  machine 
for  planing  metal.  (?)  A  machine  for  slicking  or  peb- 
bling leatlier.  {k )  A  system  of  gearing  driven  by  a  horse 
power,  for  multiplying  speed.  (0  A  hood  or  other  device 
placed  over  a  chimney  or  vent  pipe,  to  prevent  a  back 
draught,  {m)  In  the  harpsichord,  an  intermediate  niece 
communicating  the  action  of  the  key  to  the  quill;  — 
called  also  hopper.  («)  In  hunting,  the  pan  or  frame 
holding  the  fuel  of  the  torch  used  to  attract  game  at 
night ;  also,  the  light  itself.     C.  HaUock. 

5.  A  portable  machine  variously  constructed,  for  ex- 
erting great  pressure,  or  lift- 
ing or  moving  a  heavy  body 
through  a  small  distance.  It 
consists  of  a  lever,  screw,  rack 
and  i)inion,  hydraulic  press, 
or  any  simple  combination  of 
mechanical  powers,  working 
in  a  compact  pedestal  or  sup- 
port and  operated  by  a  lever, 
crank,  capstan  bar,  etc.  Tin' 
name  is  often  given  to  a  jack- 
screw,  which  is  a  kind  of 
jack. 

6.  The  small  bowl  used  as 
a  mark  in  the  game  of  bowls. 

Sh'ik. 

Like  an  iiiitnstructed  bowler  whn  lliinks  to  attain  tlio  ;(";^  I'y 
delivcriiin  hiu  buwl  Btrai^;Ut  iorwurd  updii  it.  Hir  H.  ^"0". 

7.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  us  of  the  ass. 

8.  {ZooL)  {a)  A  young  pike  ;  a  pickerel,  (ft)  The  Ju- 
rel.  (r)  A  large,  California  rock  fl.sh  (Sfbfi.stode.i  pau- 
r/.7>/»/>) ;— called  also  tocof7ccio,  and  nUrou.  {d)  Tho 
wall-pved  pike. 

9.  A  drinking  moasure  holding  half  a  pint ;  also,  ono 
holding  a  quarter  of  a  pint.      [Prov.  Eng.]        IlalhweU. 

10.  (A'ti//.)  {a)  A  flag,  containing  oidy  the  union, 
without  the   tly,  usually  hoisted  on  a  jack  statl   at  the 
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bowsprit  cap  ;  — railed  also  7mion  jack.    The  American 
Jack  ia  a  Hiuall   blue  flag,  with  a  atar  for  each  State. 


Jack  Boot. 


^b)  A  bar  of  iron  athwart  ships  at  a  topgallant  masthead, 
to  support  a  royal  mast,  and  give  spread  to  the  royal 
fihrouds ;  — called  alAoJnrk  crosstree.       ii.  //.  Dana,  Jr. 

11.  The  knave  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards. 

^^^Jnck  is  used  adjectively  in  various  senses.  It  some- 
times dcsif^nnt<>R  Bnniftliintr  cut  short  or  dhnbiisJu^d  in 
si::e:  an,  a./r/<7.' tiinltcr  ;  -.i  j<irL-  ruiU'r  \  a^'U'A- arcli,  etc. 

Jack  arch,  an  anh  of  tin-  thickness  of  one  brick.— 
Jack  back  ilUrimm  ^  Malt  Viiifinr  Afnntif.),  a  cistern 
which  receives  tht-w«'rt.  Si'eumh'rlst  Back.  -  Jack  block 
iNaui.),  a  bhick  tix<'d  in  tli.^  topu'alhuit  or  royal  rigging, 
used  for  raising  ami  Inweiing  light  masts  and  spars.  — 
-Jack  boote,  boots  rem  hing  above  th.- knee ; —worn  in  the 
17th  century  by  suUliiT.s  ,  aftcrward.s  by 
fishermen,  etc. —  Jack  crosBtree.  {Sunt.) 
;See  10,  b,  above. -Jack  curlew  (Z-j-'i/.  i, 
the  whimbrel.  —  Jack  frame.  ( t'oilun 
Spinnimj)  See  4  (;/),  above.  —  Jack  Frost, 
frost  personified  as  a  luiscliievons  per- 
Bon.  —  Jack  hare,  a  male  hare.     Cmrjifr. 

—  Jack  lamp,  a  lamp  for  still  hunting 
and  camp  use.  See  def.  4  ('/),  above.— 
-Jack  plane,  a  jojni^r's  plnne  used  for 
coarse  wurk.  —  Jack  poat,  one  of  the 
posts  which  supimrt  tlir  mmk  shaft  of 
a  deep-well-boring  apparatus.  — Jack  pot 
{Poker  Plaijijuj).  the  name  given  to  the 
iBtakes,  contributions  to  whieli  are  made 
by  each  player  successively,  till  such  a 
hand  is  turned  as  shall  take  the  "pot," 
which  is  tlie  sum  total  of  all  the  bets.  — 
Jack  rabbit  iJ^'"/!.).  any  om-  of  several 
species  of  large  American  hares,  having 
Tery  large  ears  and  long  legs.  The  California  species 
(Lepus  UatiJ'oriiicus)^  and  that  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
i,L.  cnllotis),  have  the  tail  black  above,  and  the  ears  black 
at  the  tip.  Tliev  do  not  become  white  in  winter.  The  more 
northern  pruiric  hanW/,.  <v,„j /,/ .v/,-,.vi  h:is  tliu  upper  ^idl■  of 
the  tail  \vliite,iiii(l  ni  wiiitrr  its  tiir  becomes  ne;irly  white. 

—  Jack  rafter  (.l;v7;.),  in  England,  one  uf  the  -shurtcr 
rafters  used  in  constructing  a  hip  or  valley  roof ;  in  the 
United  States,  any  secondary  roof  timber,  as  the  common 
rafters  resting  on  purlins  in  a  trussed  roof;  also,  one  of 
the  pieces  simulating  extended  rafters,  used  luider  the 
eaves  in  some  styles  of  building.  -  Jack  ealmoa  (Zuut.)^ 
the  wall-eyed  i>ike.  or  glasseve.  —Jack  sauce,  an  impu- 
dent fellow.  [Colluq.  Sz  OLs.1  —Jack  shaft  {M-ir/i.),  the 
first  intermediate  shaft,  in  a  factory  or  mill,  which  re- 
ceives power,  through  belts  or  gearing,  from  a  prime 
mover,  and  transmits  it,  by  the  same  means,  to  other 
intermediate  shafts  or  to  a  Ime  shaft.  —  Jack  sinker  '  h'n  if- 
tint;  Mdcfi.),  a  thin  iron  plate  operated  by  tlie  jack  to  de- 
press the  loop  of  thread  between  two  needles.  -  Jack  anipe. 
(Zonl.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary. —Jack  staff  (Xn//.),  a.-,talf 
fixed  on  the  bowsprit  <'ap.  upon  which  the  jack  is  hoisted.— 
■Jack  timber  (Arcn.),  any  timber,  as  a  rafter,  rib,  or  stud- 
ding, which,  being  intercepted,  is  shorter  than  the  otli- 
ers.  —  Jack  towel,  a  towel  bung  on  a  roller  for  common 
use. — Jack  truBs  (Arch.),  in  a  hip  roof,  a  minor  tru.ss 
used  where  the  roof  has  not  its  full  section.  —  Jack  tree. 
(Hot.)  See  1st  Jack,  ii.  — Jack  yard  (yaut,)^  a  short  spar 
to  extend  a  topsail  beyond  the  gaff. 

Blue  Jack,  blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  copper.  —  Hydraulic 
Jack,  a  jack  used  for  lifting,  pulling,  or  forcing,  consisting 
of  a  compact  portable  liydrostatic  piess,  with  its  pump 
and  a  reservoir  containing  a  supply  of  liquid,  as  oil.  — 
Jack-at-a-pinch.  ('/)  One  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of 
another  in  an  emergency,  ih}  An  itinerant  parson  who 
conducts  an  occasii^mal  service  for  a  fee.  —  Jack-at-all- 
tradea,  one  who  can  turn  liis  hand  to  any  kind  of  work.  — 
Jack-by-the-hedge  {/inf.),  a  plant  of  the  ^enus  Erysimum 
(E.  alliarin,  or  A/Nnrirr  o[!ici?ialis),  which  grows  under 
hedges.  It  bears  a  wliite  flower  and  has  a  taste  not  un- 
like garlic.  Called  also,  in  Ei\gh\nd,  sfrnce-alone.  Enq, 
Cyc.  —  Jack-in-a-box.  {a)  {But.)  A  tropical  tree  (Ilernan- 
■dia  sonora),  which  bears  a  drupe  that  rattles  when  dry  in 
the  inflated  calyx,  {b)  A  child's  toy,  consisting  of  a  box, 
out  of  which,  when  the  lid  is  raised,  a  figure  springs. 
<c)  {MechA  An  epicyclic  train  of  bevel  gears  for  trans- 
mitting rotary  motion  to  two  parts  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  relative  rotation  may  be  variable ;  applied  to 
driving  the  wheels  of  tricycles,  road  locomotives,  and 
to  cotton  machinery,  etc. ;  an  equation  box  ;  a  jack 
frame;- called  also  compensating  fjcnrintj.  (if)  A  large 
wooden  screw  turning  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  cross- 
piece  of  a  rude  press.  —  Jack-in-offlce,  an  iusob-iit  tellow  in 
authority.  Wo/mff.  -  Jack-in-tha-bush  {lint.),  a  tmpi.'.d 
shrub  with  red  fruit  (Cordia  cijllmlrastachun).  -  Jack-in- 
the-green,  a  chimney  sweep  inclosed  in  a  framework  of 
boughs,  carried  in  Mayday  processions.  — Jack-ln-the-pul- 
pit  (£o/.),  the  American  plant  Arisxmatriph ylluin ,  or  In- 
dian turuip,  in  which  the  upright  spadix  is 
inclosed  by  an  overhanging  spathe.  — Jack- 
of -the -buttery  ili"/.t,  the  stonecrop  (.bV(/"»i 
■acre).  —  Jack-of-the-clock,  a  figure,  usually 
of  a  man,  on  old  clucks,  which  struck  the 
time  on  the  bell.  —  Jack-on-both-sldes,  one 
who  is  or  tries  to  be  neutral.  —  Jack-out- 
•of-offlce,  one  who  has  been  in  othce  and  is 
turned  out.  '"^/lak.  —  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
the  hero  of  a  well-known  nursery  story.  — 
Jack-wlth-a-lanterE.  Jack-o'-lantern,  (-n  An 
ignis  fatuus  ;  a  wdl-o'-t  lie-uisj).  '•  [Xewspa- 
.I>er  speculations]  supiilyiug  so  many  more 
jnck-o'' -lav tints  to  the  future  historian." 
Loivell.  ih)  A  lant'TU  made  of  a  pumpkin  so  prepared  as  to 
show  in  ilhnninatiou  the  features  of  a  human  face,  etc.  — 
Yellow  Jack  {.\iiiif.),  the  yellow  fever;  also,  the  (luaran- 
tiueriag.    See  iV//"/('y/(79,  under  Flag. 

Jack  (j5k),  n.  \¥.jaque,jncque,  perh.  from  the  proper 
name  Jacques.     Cf.  Jacquerie.]     A  coarse   and   cheap 
xoeditfival  coat  of  defense,  esp.  one  made  of  leather. 
Their  horsemen  are  with >aci-s  for  most  part  clad. 

Sir ./,  Harrimjton. 


Jack  {j5h),  w.  [Named  from  its  reBemblanoe  to  a  jack 
boot.]  A  pitcher  or  can  of  waxed  leallier  ;  —  called  alfio 
hiark  jack.     [Otjs.]  Dryikn. 

Jack,  V.  i.  To  hunt  game  at  night  by  means  of  a  jack. 
See  2d  -Iack,  7i.,  4,  n. 

Jack,  V.  t.  To  move  or  lift,  as  a  houni',  by  means  of  a 
jack  or  jacks.     See  'Jd  .Jack,  ?i.,  .1. 

Jack'-a-dan'dy  (jak'A-danMJ),  n.  A  little  dan<ly  ; 
a  littlt;,  fipppisli,  impertinent  fellow. 

Jack'al'  (jak'j\I'),7t.  [ViiT&.sluKjItal:  c(.Ol\ Jackal,  V. 
chncnl  ;  rf.  Skr.  f/v/a/rt.] 

1.  {Zoof.)  Any  one  of 
several  speciesof  carniv- 
orous animals  inhabit  irn^ 
Africa  and  Asia,  relati-d 
to  the  dog  and  wolf. 
They  are  cowardly,  noc- 
turnal, and  gregarious. 
They  feed  largely  on  car- 
rion, and  are  noted  for 
their  piercing  and  dis- 
mal howling. 

.  E^^  Tlie  common  spe- 
cies of  Southern  Asia 
(Canis  aureus)  is  yellowish  gray,  varied  with  browii  on 
the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  The  common  African 
species  (C'.  anthusi  is  daiker  in  color. 

2.  One  wlio  does  mean  work  for  another's  advantage, 
as  jackals  were  once  thought  to  kill  game  which  lions 
appropriated,     [i'ollaq,^  hd.  Lytfon. 

jfack'-a-lent  (j5k'a.l6nt),  n.  A  small  stuffed  puppet 
to  be  iielteii  in  Lent ;  hence,  a  simple  fellow. 

Jack^a-napes'  (jilk'a-naps/),  n.  [For  Jack  o'  (~  of) 
apes;  prop.,  a  man  who  exhibits  apes.]  [Written  also 
jackaiiape.]     1.  A  monkey  ;  an  ape.  Skak. 

2.  A  coxcomb ;  an  impertinent  or  conceited  fellow. 

A  young  upstart  jackaiiaiitif.  Arbuf/mot. 

Jack'ass'  (-^sOi  "■     ['-<i  j<'<^^  +  «^*-]     1-  The  male 
ass ;  a  donkey. 
2.  A  conceited  dolt ;  a  perverse  blockhead. 

Jackaes  bark  (NaufA,  a  three-masted  vessel,  with  only 
the  foremast  Rfpiare-rigged  ;  a  barkentine.  -    Jackasa  deer 

(Zoul.),  the  koba.  Jackass  hare,  Jackaes  rabbit  {/.o'l)!.). 
See  Jui-k  r(il>l)i(,  mider  1,'d  Jack,  ii.  -  Jackaaa  penguin 
(Zool.),  any  species  of  penguin  of  the  genus  Sj^ln'tiisrus, 
of  wliieh  several  ;ire  known.  One  species  (-V.  dcinersus) 
inhabits  tlie  isliitids  iie;ir  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  another 
I  -v.  Mu[i,!Unncu:.\  i,s  found  at  tlie  Falkland  Islands.  They 
make  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an  ass;— hence  the 
name.— Laughing  Jackass.    i^Zool.)  See  under  Laughing. 

Jack'daW  (-'I-^Oj  "•  [Prob.  2d  jack  ■\-  daw^  u.] 
{Zool.)  See  Daw,  «. 

Jack-een'  (jSk-en'),  v.  A  drunken,  dissolute  fellow. 
ilrpland'\  S.  C.  Hall. 

Jack'et  (j5k'?t),  ?i.  \F.  jaquefte,  dim.  of  Jaque.  See 
3d  Jack,  ?!.]  1.  A  short  upper  garment,  extending  do\vu- 
ward  to  the  hips  ;  a  short  coat  without  skirts. 

2.  An  outer  covering  for  anything,  esp.  a  covering  of 
some  nonconducting  material  such  as  wood  or  felt,  used 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat,  as  from  a  steam  boiler,  cyl- 
inder, pipe,  etc. 

3.  {3IiL)  In  ordnance,  a  strengthening  band  surround- 
ing and  reeafoicing  the  tube  in  which  the  charge  is  fired. 

4.  A  garment  resembling  a  waistcoat  lined  witli  cork, 
to  serve  as  a  life  preserver;  — called  also  cork  Jacket. 

Blue  Jacket.  (Xaut.)  See  \inder  Blue.  —Steam  Jacket,  a 
space  filled  with  steam  between  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cylinder,  or  between  a  casing  and  a  receptacle,  as  a  ket- 
tle.—To  dust  one's  Jacket,  to  give  one  a  beating.    [Colloq.] 

Jack'et,  V.  t.  1.  To  put  a  jacket  on  ;  to  furnish,  as  a 
boiler,  with  a  jacket. 

2.  To  thrash  ;  to  beat.     [Loiv'] 

Jack'6t-ed,  a.     "Wearing,  or  furnished  with,  a  jacket. 

Jack'et-ing,  n.  The  material  of  a  jacket;  as,  non- 
conducting _;V;r/;r//n_ff. 

Jack'  Ketch'  (kScli').  [Perh.  fr.  Jack,  the  proper 
name  -\-  Prov.  E.  ketch  a  hangman,  fr.  ketcli,  for  catch  to 
seize;  but  see  the  citations  below.]  A  public  execu- 
tioner, or  hangman.     {^Eng.l 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  fornierlv  held  by  Richard  Jaqnett, 
where  felons  for  a  long  time  were  executed  :  from  whence  we 
have  Jack  Ketcli.  Lloyd's  MS-,  Lritiih  Musrinii. 

[Monmouth!  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the  executioner,  n 
wretch  who  liiul  butchered  many  brave  and  noble  vietiui*.  and 
whose  name  has.  diirini;  a  contury  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly 
given  to  all  who  have  Bucceedt.'il  hnn  in  his  odious  office, 

Marn^tln]!. 

Jack'knlfe'  C-nifOi  "•  A  If^rge,  strong  clasp  knife  for 
the  pocket  ;  a  pocket  knife. 

Jack'mail  (-mnn),  7i.  ;  ;;^  Jackmen  (-nifn).  1.  One 
wearing  a  jack  ;  a  horse  eoldier ;  a  retainer.  See  3d 
Jack,  n. 

Christie  .  .  .  the  laird's  chief  jackman.     Sir  W.  Srott. 

2.  A  cream  cheese.     iOhs.']  Sir  T.  Eh/ot. 

Jack'-o'-lan'tem  (-u-liSn'tem),  n.  See  Jack-icitk-a- 
laiifern,  vnuler  2d  Jack. 

Jack'pUd^ding  (-pud'dTng),  n.  A  merry-andrew  ;  a 
buffoon.  Milton. 

Jack'saw'  (-s-i')i  "-    {Zool.)  The  merganser. 

Jack'SCreW  (-skruO*  ".  A  jack  in  wliich  a  screw  is 
used  for  lifting,  or  exerting  pressure.  See  Illust,  of  2d 
Jack,  7?.,  5. 

Jack'slave^  (-slavO,  n. 
A  low  servant ;  a  mean 
fellow.  Shak. 

Jack'smlth'  (-smith/), 

n.  A  smith  who  makes  jacks. 
See  2d  Jack,  4,  c.  Dryden. 
Jack'snipe^  (-snlp'i,  n. 
{Zool.)  {a)  A  small  Euro- 
pean snipe  {Limnorrypffs 
gallinula) ;  —  called  also 
judcock,  jedcock,  jnddock^ 
Jcdy   and   half  suipe.  (b)  A 


European  Jacksnipe 
{LiuaiocT'jptes  <jaUinuta). 


Bmall  American  sandpiper  {Trijiga  maculata)',  —  called 
zi\H(}  perioral  xandpipiTy  and  tjrasx  snipe. 

Jack'stay/  (jSk'sti'),  n.  {.\'aut.)  A  rail  of  wood  or 
iron  wtretcliing  along  a  yard  of  a  vcBael,  to  which  the  sails 
are  fahtened. 

Jack'stone'  (-»ton'),  n.  (a)  One  of  tlie  pebbles  or 
pie.i-R  used  in  the  game  of  jackatoneH.  (i)  pi.  A  game 
jilayed  with  five  amall  stonea  or  pieces  of  metal.  See 
Otli  Chuck. 

Jack'straw'  (-strjiOt  n-  1.  An  effigy  Bluffed  with 
straw  ;  a  scarecrow  ;  hence,  a  mau  without  proiterty  or 
inrtuence.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  straws  or  of  strips  of  ivory,  bono, 
wood,  etc.,  for  playing  a  child's  game,  the  jackstrawji 
Ijeing  tlirown  confuhedly  together  on  a  table,  to  be  gath- 
ered up  singly  by  a  booked  instrument,  without  touching 
or  diKturbing  the  rest  of  the  pile.     See  Spilikin. 

Jack'wood'  (-wtrod'),  n.  Wood  of  the  jack  {Ario- 
carpus  iiitetjrijolia),  used  in  cabinetwork. 

Ja'COb  (ja'k5b),  71.  [Cf.  F.  Jacob.  See  2d  Jack.] 
A  Hebrew  patriarch  (son  of  Isaac,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Jews),  who  in  a  vision  saw  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  heaven 
{Gen.  xxviii.  12) ; — also  called  Israel. 

v\nd  .luroh  said  .  .  .  witli  my  "taff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan, 

and  now  I  am  become  two  hund!>.  firu.  xxxii.  'J,  10. 

Thy  name  bhall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  lerucl. 

fj'ii.  xxxii.  'M. 

Jacob's  ladder,  (a)  (Hot.)  A  perennial  herb  of  the  genus 
pill'  1,1", li"  III  I  P.  c:i  >ulcuiin,hav'iiiii  coryndjs  of  drooping 
tlowerH,  UHually  blue.  O'ray.  ib)  iywif.)  A  rope  ladder, 
w  ith  wooden  steps,  for  going  aloft.  Jt.  //.  Jhnia,  Jr.  (c) 
(Aaut.)  A  BUcceHsion  of  short  oracks  in  a  detective  spar. 
—  Jacob's  membrane.  See  Retina. —Jacob's  staff.  ('/>  A 
name  given  to  many  forms  of  staff  or  weapon,  especially 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  pilgrim's  staff.  [Obs.\  .'ipcnser. 
(b)  (^.Snrreuiiiij)  See  vinder  Staff. 

Jac^o-bSB'an  lU'y  (jSk'S-be'fln  ITl'j?).  [See  Jacobe- 
an.] (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  {Amaryllis,  or  Sp/ekelia, 
/ormosissima)  from  Mexico.  It  bears  a  single,  large, 
deep  red,  lilylike  flower.     [Written  also  Jacobcau.l 

Ja-CO'be-ail  (jd-ko'be-an  ;  277),  (  a.      [From  L.  ./aco- 

Ja-coHal-an  (-bT-r;n),  )    bus  J:\meB.    See  2d 

Jack.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style  of  architecture  and 
decoration  prevailing  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  of 
England.     "A  Jacobean  table."  C.  L.  Kastlake. 

Jac'O-bln  (j5k'o-bTn),  n.  [F.    See2d  Jack,  Jacodite.] 

1.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Dominican  friar; — so  named  be- 
cause, before  the  French  Revolution,  that  order  had  a 
convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

2.  One  of  a  society  of  violent  agitators  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  17S9,  who  held  secret  meetings  in 
the  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  and 
concerted  measures  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Hence  :  A  plotter  against  au  exist- 
ing government ;  a  turbulent  demagogue. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  fancy  pigeon,  in  which  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  form  a  hood,  —  whence  the  name.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  long,  and  the  beak  moderately  short. 

Jac'o-bin,  a.    Same  as  Jacobinic. 

Jac'O-blne  (-bin),  ??.     A  Jacobin. 

Jac'o-bln'ic  (-bTn'ik),    1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Jac^O-bin'ic-al  (-T-k(jl),  (  Jacobins  of  France  ;  revo- 
lutionary ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  Jaco- 
binism.   Burke.  —  Jac'O'bin'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Jac'O'bin-ism'  (jak'6-bTn-iz'm/),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jacobi- 
nisme.'\  The  princijiles  of  the  Jacobins;  violent  and 
factious  opposition  to  legitimate  government. 

Under  this  new  stimulue,  Burns's  previous  Jacobilism  pacified 
towards  the  opposite,  but  noi  very  distant,  extreme  of  ./acohiH- 
ism.  J.  C.  :ihairp. 

Jac'o-bln-ize'  (-izO*  '''•  '■    U^^p-  &  p-  p-  Jacobinized 

(-izd');  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Jacobimzisg  (-i'zTng).]     [Cf.  F. 

Jacobiniser.']    To  taint  with,  or  convert  to,  Jacobinism. 

France  was  not  XhQH  jacobinized.  Lurke. 

Jac'O-blte  (-bit),  n.  [L.  Jacobus  James  :  cf.  F.  Jaco- 
bite. See  2d  Jack.]  1.  {Eng.  Mist.)  A  partisan  or  ad- 
herent of  James  the  Second,  after  his  abdication,  or  of 
his  descendants;  an  opposer  of  the  revolution  in  liJSS  in 
favor  of  William  and  Mary.  Maraulay. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  sect  of  Syrian  Monopliysites. 
The  sect  is  named  after  Jacob  Barada-us,  its  leader  iu 
the  sixth  century. 

Jac'o-bite,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jacobites. 

Jac'O-bit'iC  (-Int'Tk),     |  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Jac'0-bit'lc-al  (-T-ki/l).  \  Jacobites  ;  characteri2ed 
by  Jacobitism.  —  Jac'0-blt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Jac'O-bit-lsm'  (jUk'i-blt-Iz'm'),  n.  The  principles  of 
the  Jacobites.  Mason. 

Ja-con)US  (jA-ko1>us).  n. ;  pi.  Jacobuses  (-5z).  [See 
Jacobite.]  An  English  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
five  shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Jac'O-net  (j3k'o-n5t),  n.  [F.  jaconas.'}  A  thin  cotton 
fabric,  between  cambric  and  muslin,  used  for  dresses, 
neckcloths,  etc.     [Written  a.\sojacco7iet,2 

Jac-quard'  (j5k-kiird' ;  F.  zha'kar'),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  invented  b3',*/ac2Har(/,  a  French  mechanician,  who 
died  in  1SS4. 

Jacqaard  apparatus  or  arrangement,  a  device  applied  to 
looms  for  weaving  figured  goods,  consisting  of  mecha- 
nism controlled  by  a  chain  of  variouslv  perforated  cards, 
which  cause  the  warp  threads  to  be  lifted  in  the  proper 
succession  for  producing  the  required  figure. —Jacquard 
card,  one  of  the  perforated  cards  of  a  Jacquard  appara- 
tus. —  Jacqnard  loom,  a  loom  with  Jacquard  apparatus. 

1' Jacque'mi-not  (j3k'mT-no;  F.  zhak'me'nfi'),  n.  A 
half-hardy,  deep  crimson  rose  of  the  remontant  class  ;  — 
so  named  after  General  .Tacqueminot.  of  France. 

I  Jacque  rle'  (zliak're').  "■  [F.]  The  name  given  to  a 
revolt  ot  French  peasants  against  the  nobles  in  135S.  the 
leader  assuming  the  contemptuous  title,  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  given  by  the  nobles  to  the  peasantrj-.  Hence, 
any  revolt  of  peasants. 

Jac'tan-cy  (jilk't'^fn-sy).  «.  [L.  jadantia,  fr.  jnctans, 
p.  pr.  of  jactnre  to  throw,  boast,  freq.  fr.  jacerp  to  throw  : 
cf.  'F.  jaetance.'\     A  boasting;  a  bragging.    [0&5.] 


use,    unite,    r^ide,   full,   up,   Om ;    pity ;    food*   liTot ;    oat,   oil  \     chair ;    ^ ;    sins,   ink ;    then,   tliin ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 


JACTATION 


Jac-ta'tlon  (jSk-ta'shuu),  71.  lh.jactaiio,ir.jactare: 
cf.  F.  jactatiun.  See  Jactaj.'cv.]  A  throwmp  or  toesing 
of  the'body  ;  n,  sluikiuK  or  agitation.  Sir  W.  Tfinpk. 

Jac'tl- taction  (jak'tl-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  jtivtitait  to 
utter   in  public,    freq.    from  jactare.      See  Jacta.ncy.J 

1.  {Law)  Vain  boasting  or  assertions  repeated  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  right ;  false  claim.     Mozky  tt  H'. 

2.  {Med.)  A  frequent  tossing  or  moving  of  the  body  ; 
restlessness,  as  in  delirium.  JJiinglison. 

Jactitation  of  marriage  (Enn.  Eccl.  lau),  a  giving  out  or 
boasting  by  a  party  that  lie  or  she  is  married  to  another, 
whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  matnmony  may 
ensue.  Blackstone. 

Jac'U-la-ble(i5k'u-l^bn),a.  Fit  for  throwing.  [Cv6j.] 

Jac'U-late  (-lat).  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jacdlated  (-la- 
ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jacitlating.]  \h.  jaculatiis,  p.  p. 
of  jaculari.  See  Ejaculate.]  To  throw  or  cast,  as  a 
dart ;  to  throw  out ;  to  emit.  -,     ,1,,         * 

Jac'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  71.  [L.  jaculatio.j  The  act 
of  tossing,  throwing,  or  hurhng,  as  spears. 

Hurled  to  and  fro  with  Jactitation  dire.  Jlilton. 

Jac'U-la'tor  (jSk'u-laaer),n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  throws 
or  casts,     [ii".] 

2.  {Zon!.)  The  archer  fish  {Toxotesjacnla(or). 

Jac'u-la-to-ry  (jSk'G-la-to-ry),  a.  IL.  jnculatonus  : 
cf.  F.  jiiriihitoire.']  Darting  or  throwing  out  suddenly; 
also,  suddenly  thrown  out;  uttered  in  short  sentences; 
eia<ulatr.ry  ;  '^s^jaculatori/  prayers.  Smart. 

Jad'dirig  (jSd'dTng),  n.     {Mining)  See  Holing. 

Jade  (jad),  71.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  jade,  fr.  piedra  de  ijada 
Btone  of  the  side,  fr.  ijada  flank,  side,  pain  in  the  side, 
the  stone  being  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cure  this  pain.  Sp.  ijada  is  derived  fr.  L.  ilia  flanks. 
Cf.  Iliac]  {Min.)  A  stone,  commonly  of  a  pale  to  dark 
green  color  but  sometimes  whitish.  It  is  very  hard  and 
compact,  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  for  implements,  esp.  in  Eastern 
countries  and  among  many  early  peoples. 

(^=*  The  general  term  jade  includes  nephrite,  a  com- 
pact variety  of  tremoUte  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.  and 
also  the  mineral  jadeite,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.3.  The  latter  is  the  more 
highly  prized  and  includes  the  feitsui  of  the  Chmese. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  other  tough  green  min- 
erals capable  of  similar  use. 

Jade.  71.     [OE.  jnde;  cf.  Prov.  E.  yaud,  Scot,  yade, 

yad,    i/aiid,    Icel.  jalda   a  mare.]     1.  A  mean  or  tired 

horse;  a  worthless  nag.  Chaucer. 

Tired  as  a  jade  in  overlonden  cart.    .*^i''  /'.  .^i'hiey. 

2.  A  disreputable  or  vicious  woman ;  a  wench  ;  a 
quean  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  worthless  man.  Shak. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered  jnt/es.  .Stci/t. 

3.  A  young  woman  ;  —  generally  so  called  in  irony  or 
Blight  contempt. 

A  s,oup\e  jade  she  was,  and  Strang.  ^iirns. 

Jade,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 

Jading.]   1.  To  treat  like  a  jade  ;  to  spuni.  [06*.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  ridiculous  and  contemptible.     [O65.] 

I  do  not  uuw  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  exhaust  by  overdriving  or  long-continued  labor 
of  any  kind  ;  to  the  or  wear  out  by  severe  or  tedious 
:asks ;  to  harass. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power.  .  .  . 
chi'cks  ut  any  vi^'orous  undertaking  ever  after.  Lorkc. 

Syii.— To  fatigue;  tire;  weary;  harass.  —  To  Jade, 
Fatigue.  Tire.  Weary.  Fatigue  is  the  generic  term  ; 
tire  denotes  fatigue  which  wastes  the  strength;  treanj 
implies  that  a  person  is  worn  out  by  exertion  ; ./'"/''  refers 
to  the  weariness  created  by  a  long  and  stcndy  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  effort.  A  little  exertion  will  /// v  a  child 
or  a  weak  person  ;  a  severe  or  protracti d  t;i;^k  wnries 
equally  the  body  and  the  mind  ;  the  most  powerful  Iiorse 
becomes  .;V/(/i!(/  on  a  long  journey  by  a  contnuial  straining 
of  the  same  muscles.  Wearied  with  labor  of  body  or 
mind  ;  tirrd  of  work,  tired  out  by  importunities ;  jaded 
by  incessant  attention  to  business. 

Jade,  V.  i.     To  become  weary  ;  to  lose  spirit. 

They  .  .  .  fail,  and  ./a'/c,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.  South. 

Jade'ite  Cjitdit),  v.    {Min.)    See  Jade,  the  stone. 

Jad'er-y  ( j.^d'i^r-y),  n.     The  tricks  of  a  jade. 

Jad'lsh,  ".  !■  Vicious;  ill-tempered;  resembliug  a 
jade  ;  —  applied  to  a  horse. 

2.  Uncdiaste  ;  —  applied  to  a  woman.  L' Estrange. 

II  Jae'ger  (ya'ger),  n.    See  Jager. 

Jag  (jSg)i  "•    [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  gaq  aper- 
ture, deft,  chink;  akin  to  Ir.  &  Gael.  ga(j.'\     [Written 
sH^o  jagg.]     \.  A  notch;  a  cleft;  a  barb;  a  ragged  or 
sharp  protuberance  ;  a  denticulation. 
Arethusa  arose  .  .  . 

From  rock  oiid  iiomjag.  SfieUe;/. 

Garments  thus  beset  witli  long  jags.  Jlolland. 

2.  A  part  broken  off ;  a  fragment.  Bp.  Jlackct. 

3.  (Hot.)  A  cleft  or  division. 
Jag  bolt,  a  bolt  with  a  nicked  or  barbed  shank  which 

reaists  retraction,  aa  when  leaded  into  stone. 

Jag,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jagged  (jSgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Jaogiko  (-gtng).]  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like  those 
of  a  aaw  ;  to  notch.     [Written  aUojagg.'} 

Japging  iron,  a  whetd  with  a  zigzag  or  jagged  edge  for 
ruttnig  cakes  or  pantry  into  ornamental  flfi^ires. 

Jag,  71.  [Scot,  jag,  jaug,  a  leather  bag  or  wallet,  a 
pocket.  Cf.  Jao  a  not<di.]  A  small  load,  an  of  hny  or 
grain  in  the  straw,  or  of  ore.  [I'rov.  Eng.  &  Cnlloq. 
C.  .v.]     [Written  a.\nojagg.'\  Forbg. 

Jag,  i\  t.  To  carry,  a«  a  load  ;  as,  to  jag  hay,  etc. 
IPror.  Kvg.  A-  Colto'f.  r.  .V.] 

II  '}25'^S?D}.I.^^;'^'--;n'JV    n-  See  JuaoEnHAtiT. 
It  Jag'a-natlia  (-nut/hfi),  I 

Ja'ger  (>  a'^er),  n.  [O.  jiiger  a  hunt«r.  ft  sportsman. 
Cf.  Yager.  I  [Written  a\»o  jaeger.]  X.  {Mil.)  A  nharit- 
shooU-r.    Ki'C  Vaobr. 

2.  (Zfiol.)  Any  npcciefi  of  jniU  of  the  genun  Slercnrn- 
rius.     Thr«'o  »i>ccic«  occnr  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The 
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jagers  pursue  other  species  of  gulla  and  force  them  to 

dit,gorge  their  prey.    The  two  middle 

tail    feathers    are    usually    decidedly 

longer  than  the  rest.  Called  al&o  ' 

.'jutan, and  7nnrliiie'Spike bird. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 

skua,  or  Arctic  gull  (' ' 

lestris  skua). 


Parasitic  Jager  {Stercorarius  parasiticus). 


Jagg  (jag),  V.  t.  &  71.    See  Jag. 

Jag'ged  (jag'g6d),  a.  Having  jags;  havnig  rough, 
sharp  notches,  protuberances,  or  teeth  ;  cleft ;  lacini- 
ate;  divided;  as,  jagged  rocks.  "-Jagged  vine  leaves' 
shade."  Jrene/;.  — Jag'gCd-ly,  rn/r.  — Jag'ged-ness,  «- 
Jag'ger  (-ger),  n.  One  who  carries  about  a  small 
load;  a  peddler.  See 'Jd  Jag.  [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scoff. 
Jag'ger,  ?(.  [From  4th  Jag.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
jags;  specificaUy :  {a)  A  jagging  iron,  used  for  crimping 
pies,  cakes,  etc.    (6)  A  toothed  chisel.     See  Jag,  v.  t. 

Jagger  opring,  a  spring  beneath  a  seat,  and  resting  on 
cleats  or  blocks  in  the  body  of  a  vehicle.  Knight. 

Jag'ger-y  (-y),  n.  [Hind,  jagrl.  Cf.  Sugar.]  Raw 
palm  sugar,  made  in  the  East  Indies  by  evaporating  the 
fresh  juice  of  several  kinds  of  palm  trees,  but  especially 
that  of  the  palmyra  (Borassus  jlabelli/orinis).  [Writ- 
ten also  jV/w^en/.]  .  ,     , 

Jag'&y  (-gy  )■>  ^-  Having  jags  ;  set  with  teeth  ;  notched ; 
uneven;  as,  jaggy  teeth.  Addison. 

Ja'ghir  (j"a'ger),  n.  [Ter.  jUgir.']  A  village  or  dis- 
trict the  government  and  revenues  of  which  are  assigned 
to  some  person,  usually  m  consideration  of  some  service 
to  be  rendered,  esp.  the  maintenance  of  troops.  [Writ- 
ten also  jagh  ire,  jagir,  etc.]  [ludia]  _  Whifivorth. 
Ja'gllU-dar'(-^ar')i«-  [Per.  Jaf/Ir-drtJ-.]  The  holder 
of  a  jaghir.  . 

Ja'gua  palm'  (ja'gwa  pam';  Pg.  zha'gwa).  [Sp. 
jagua  the  fruit  of  the  jagua  palm.]  {Bat.)  A  great  Bra- 
zilian palm  {Maximiliana  regia),  having  immense  epathes 
which  are  used  for  baskets  and  tubs. 

Ja-guar'  (ja-gwar'  or  jSg'- 
war  ;  Pg.  zha-gwar'),?i.  [Braz. 
yagodra  :  cf.  F.  &  Fg.  jaguar.} 
'{Zoijl.)  A  large  and  powerful 
feline  animal  {Felis  onca), 
ranging  from  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico to  Patagonia.  It  is  usually 
brownish  yellow,  with  large, 
dark,  somewhat  angular  rings, 
each  generally  inclosing  one 
or  two  dark  spots.  It  is  chiefly 
arboreal  in  its  habits.  Called 
also  the  American  tiger. 

II  Ja'gua-ron'di  (ja'gwa-r5n'-  ^ 
di),  7i.  [Native  name.]  (Zoul.)  "*' 
A  South  American  wild  cat 
{Felis  jaguarondl),  having  a 
long,  slim  body  and  very  short 
legs.  Its  color  is  grayish  brown, 
varied  with  a  blackish  hue.  It  is 
arboreal  in  its  habits  and  feeds 
mostly  on  birds. 

Jah  (ja),  n.  [Heb.  7/rtA.] 
Jehovah.  Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

Jail  (jal),  n.  [OE.  jaile,  g/iil,  gnyfwl,  OF.  gaole, 
gaiole,  jaiole,  F.  geole,  LL.  gahiola,  dim.  of  gabia  cage, 
for  L,  cavea  cavity,  cage.  See  Cage.]  A  kind  of  prison  ; 
a  building  for  the  confinement  of  persons  held  in  lawful 
custody,  especially  for  minor  offenses  or  with  reference 
to  some  future  judicial  proceeding.  [Written  also  gaol.} 
This>a(7  I  count  tlio  huuse  of  Uherty.  Milloii. 

Jail  bird,  a  prisoner ;  one  who  has  been  confined  in 
prison.  [Shvig]  —  JaU  delivery,  the  release  of  prisoners 
from  jail,  either  legally  or  by  violence.  —  Jail  delivery 
commisBion.  See  under  Gaol.  —  Jail  fever  <Mrd.\  typhus 
fever,  or  a  disease  resembling  it.  generated  in  jails  and 
otlier  places  crowded  witli  pt-nplr  ,  c  alhd  al^o  hospital 
frnr,  and  ship  ffver.  -  Jail  liberties,  ">■  Jail  hmlta.  a 
Bpacf  or  clistrict  around  a  jail  withui  uliirti  an  impris- 
oned debtor  was,  on  certain  conditions,  allowed  to  go  at 
larce.  Abbott.  —  JaU  lock,  a  peculiar  form  of  padlocK  ;  — 
called  also  Scandinavian  lock. 
JaU,  V.  t.    To  imprison.     [7?.]  T.  Adam.^  (1G14). 

[liolt!-]  thnt>ni7  you  from  free  life.  Tennj/son. 

Jail'er  C-er),  71.  [OE.  jailer,  gailer,  OF.  geolier,  F. 
grOlirr.  See  Jail.]  The  keeper  of  a  jail  or  prison. 
[Written  also jniVor,  gaoler.} 

Jain  (jin),         t  n.      [Skr.  Jaina,  fr.   Jina,  a  proper 
Jal'na  (ji'ni),  (     name-,  ir.jina  victorious.]     One  of  a 
numerous  sect  in  British  India,  liolding  the  tenets  of 
JainiHui. 

Jatnlsm  fjJnTz'm),  «■  The  heterodox  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, of  wliich  the  most  striking  features  arc  the  exalta- 
tion of  saints  or  holy  mortals,  called  jin.*:,  above  tlie 
ordinary  Hindoo  gods,  and  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin 
and  infallibility  of  tlie  Vedas.  It  is  intenncdiate  between 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  having  some  things  In  coni- 
innn  witli  each. 

Jai-rou'  {yi-rffo'),  n.     [Native  name.]    (Zo'ol.)  The 
ahu  or  Asiatic  gazelle. 

Jak  (jitkV  n.    {Bot.)  See  Ist  Jack. 
Jakes  (jaks).  n.     [Prob.  fr.  F.  Jacques,  the  proper 
name.     See  'Id  JACK.]     A  privy.  Shak. 
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Jalde  (ja'kT),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  American  Btriped 
IroQ  {Pseudi^  paradoxa),  remarkable  for  liaving  a  tad- 
pole larger  than  the  adult,  and  hence  called  albO  jJora- 
doxical  jrog. 

Jak'O  (jiXk'i),  n.  {Zobl.)  An 
African  parrot  {Psittacus  eritha- 
cui),  very  commonly  kept  a.s  ;i 
cage  bird  ;  —  called  also  ^roy^t/r- 
rot. 

Jak'WOOd'  (i5k'wd6d'),7i.  See 
Jack  WOOD. 

Jal'ap  (jSl'ap),  7).  [F.,fr.  Sp. 
jalapa  ;  —  so  called  from  t/a/aj:>a, 
a  town  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
first  obtained.]  (jV((/.)  The  tu- 
bers of  the  Mexican  plant  Ipo* 
mcea  purga  (or  Exogoniuni  pur- 
ga),  a  climber  much  like  the 
morning-glory.  The  abstract,  ex- 
tract, and  powder,  prepared  from 
the  tubers,  are  well  known  pur- 
gative medicines.  Other  species 
of  Ipomcea  yield  several  inferior 
kinds  of  jalap,  as  tlie  /.  Orizahen- 
sis,  and  /.  tuberosa. 

FalBe  jalap,  tlie  root  of  Mirabi-  '^^^^' 

lis  Jidajia,  four-o'clock,  or  marvel  of  Peru. 

Ja-laplC  (j5-lapTk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  jalap. 

Jal'a-pln  (jal'a-pTni,  n.  {Chem.)  A  glucosidc  found' 
in  the  stems  of  the  jalap  plant  and  scammony.  It  is  a: 
strong  purgative. 

II  Ja'lons'  (zlia'16N'),n.  pi.  [F.  Of  unknown  origin.] 
{Mil.)  Long  poles,  topped  with  wisps  of  straw,  used  aa 
landmarks  and  signals.  FaiTou: 

II  Ja'lOU'sie'  (zha'lo?S''ze'),  n.  [F.  See  Jealousy.]  A. 
Venetian  or  slatted  inside  window  blind. 

Ja'lOU'Sled'  (-zid'),  a.  Furnished  with  jalousies;  as, 
jalonsii'i!  porrlit-.-i. 

Jam  (jam),  V.  [Per.  or  Hind,  jamah  garment,  robe.^ 
A  kind  ot  frock  for  children. 

Jam,  71.     {Milling)  See  Jamb. 

Jam,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ]>.  Jammed  (jamd);  p.  pr.  & 
r6.7i.  Jamming.]  [Either  ir.jamb,  as  if  squeezed  between 
jambs,  or  more  likely  from  the  same  source  as  champ. 
See  Champ.]  1.  To  press  into  a  close  or  tight  position  j 
to  crowd ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  wedge  in. 

The  ship  .  .  .  jammed  in  between  two  rocks.    DcFoe. 

2.  To  cruph  or  bruise  ;  as,  to  jam  a  finger  in  the  crack: 
of  a  door.     [Colloq.} 

3.  {Xaut.)  To  bring  (a  vessel)  so  close  to  the  wind  that 
half  her  upper  sails  are  laid  aback.  W.  C.  Bvssell. 

Jam,  71.  1.  A  mass  of  people  or  objects  crowded  to- 
gether ;  also,  the  pressure  from  a  crowd  ;  a  crush  ;  as,  a 
jam  in  a  street ;  a,  jam  of  logs  in  a  river. 

2-  An  injury  caused  by  jamming.     [Collog.} 

Jam,  71.  [Prob.  fr.  jain,  v.  ;  but  cf.  also  Ar.  jamad 
ice,  jelly, yd ?/i  id  congealed. ^rtOH?  congelation,  ice.]  A  pre- 
serve of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar  and  water ;  as,  raspberry 
jam;  currant  jam  ;  grape  jam. 

Jam  nut.  See  Ch^ck  7>nt,  under  Check.  —  Jam  weld: 
{Forging),  a  butt  weld.    See  under  Butt. 

II  Jam'a-Ci^na  {jSin''a-si'n&),  n.     [NL.]     Jamaicine. 

1!  Jam'a-dar  (j5m'a-dar),  7i.     Same  as  Jemidar. 

Ja-mal'ca  (ja-ma'ka),  n.  One  of  the  West  India 
i&lands. 

Jamaica  ginger,  a  variety  of  ginger,  called  also  vhitr 
giimtr,  pniKirrd  in  Jamaica  frtan  the  best  roots,  which 
are  drprivtd   of   their    epidermis  and  drii-d  separatidy. 

—  Jamaica  pepper,  allspice.  —  Jamaica  rose  (  Hot.  \  a  West 
Indian  melastomaceous  shrub  {Blakea  trintrvis),  with 
sliowy  pink  llowers. 

Ja-mal'can  (-k«n),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Jamaica. 

—  71.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. 
Ja-ma'1-cine  (ja-nia'I-sTn  or  -sen),  7i.     [From  Jamai- 
ca.}    {Chem.}  An  alkaloid  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
bark  of  Geoffroya  inermis,  a  leguminous  tree  growing  in. 
Jamaica  and  Surinam  ;  —  called  also  jamacina.       Watts. 

Jamb  (jSm),  n.  [Prov.  E.  jaumb,  jaum,  F.  jambe  a 
leg,  jambe  de  jorce  a  principal  rafter.     See  Gambol.} 

1.  {.-irch.)  The  vertical  side  of  any  opening,  as  a  door 
or  fireplace  ;  hence,  less  properly,  any  narrow  vertical 
surface  of  wall,  as  the  side  of  a  chimney-breast  or  of  a; 
pier,  as  distinguished  from  its  face.  Guilt. 

2.  (Mining)  Any  thick  mass  of  rock  which  prevents, 
miners  frmii  following  the  lode  or  vein. 

Jamb  (jilni).  1'.  t.    See  Jam,  v.  t. 

Jam-bee'  (iSm-be'),  "■     [^ee  Jamb,  «.  .*  rf.  OF.  jam- 


bour  to  walk]     A  fashionable  cane.     [Obs.} 
Jambes  (jiimz^,  \n.  pi.      [From  F. 

Jam'beux  (zhilm'b56),  (  leg  :  cf.  OF.  ja7?(- 
hiere.  See  Jamb,  71.]  {Ancient  Arvwr)  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  armor  for  tlie  legs  below  the 
knees.      [Written  also  giavdirur.}       Chancer. 

II  Jam'bo-la'na  (janVbo-ia'niV).  71.  [Cf.  Pg. 

janiJi'Mo  a  kind  of  tropical  fruit.]     {PiOt.)  A 
myrtaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  trop- 
ical America  {Calypfranthes  J a7nboluna), 
with   astringent  bark,  used   for  dyeing, 
bears  an  cdililo  fruit. 

II  Jam'da-ni  (jilmMA-ne),  n.    A  silk  fabric, 
with  a  woven  pattern  of   upvips  of   ilowers. 
[Written  aUo  janidanee.}     Baf/our 
(Cyc.  0/ India). 

Ja'me-Bon-ito  (ja'mf-snn-it).  7* . 
[Krtun  Prof.  Jameson, oi  Edinburgh.] 
(Min.)  A  steel-gray  mineral,  of  metal-  jumbcs. 

lie  luster,  commonly  fibrous  massive. 
It  JH  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead,  with  a  little  iron. 

James''s  pow'der  (jamz'Pz  pouMer).  {Med.)  An- 
tiiiioiiial  powdrr,  first  prepared  by  Dr.  James,  an  Eng- 
lish phynirian  ;  —  called  also  fever  powder. 

James'town'  weed'  (-toun'  wed').  (Bot.)  The  poi- 
BonouB  thorn  apple  or  stramonium  {Datura  stramonium). 


iUe,   senftte,   cAre,    ftm,    ttrm,    usk,    fiuul,    nil  ;    vve,    ^veut,    dad|   fSrn,    rcccub ;    Xce,    idea,    111 ;    old,    dbey,    Orb,   &dd ; 
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a  rank  "weed  early  noticed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  See 
Datura. 

jj^r"  Tills  name  is  often  corruijted  into  jiinson,jimp- 
jon^  and  yy/iipsum. 

Jan  (jiSn),  «•  [Ar.]  {Moham.  Mytk.)  One  of  an  in- 
termediate order  Imtwecn  nnyels  and  men. 

Jano  (jau),  n.  [.LL.  Jaiiun  tii-nou,  L.  Genua,  also  OK. 
Jean-I     1.  A  coin  of  Giinoii ;  uny  small  coin.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilU'd  cotton  cloth.     See  Jean. 

Jane'-ol-apes' (jlin'Ov-aps').  n.    A  silly,  pert  Rirl ; 

^coireHpttn^liii^,'  in  i'lckanapes.  J\I(is.sin(ier. 

Jan'gle  (JSu'k'I)."  v.  /.  limp.  &p.  p.  Janolbu  (-y'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ./ANQLINO  (-glTngJ.j  [OK.  jnnylen  to 
(fiuanel,  OF.  jnngter  to  rail,  quarrel ;  of  Dutch  or  tier- 
man  origin  ;  cf.  h.  jnngi:len,if!>iken,  to  wliimper,  cliide, 
brawl,  quarrel.]  1.  To  aound  harshly  or  discordantly, 
as  bells  out  of  tune. 

2.  To  talk  idly ;  to  prate  ;  to  babble  ;  to  chatter ;  to 
gossip.    "  Thou  jinigleH  as  a  jay."  Chaucer. 

3.  To  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  wrangle. 

Gixnl  wita  will  hejaiiylino .'  liut,  gL-ntloa,  agree.       Shak. 

Prusbian  Trcnck  .  .  .  jargonB  and  Jangles  in  an  unniplodious 

.manner.  Carlyle. 

Jan'gle,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  inhar- 

Taoniously  ;  to  produce  discordant  sounds  with. 

Like  BWect  hells  iamilnl,  out  of  tune,  and  harsh.     Shak. 
Jan'gle,  n.     [Cf.  bV. jungle.']     1.  Idle  talk;  prate; 
chattyr;  babble.  Chiiticer. 

2.  Discordant  sound ;  wrangling. 

Tlio  musical ./H«./7e  of  slei-h  bells.      Lwifjftlhw. 

Jan'gler  (-gler),  w.  [Cf.  OF.  Juugleor.l  1.  An  idle 
talker  ;  a  babbler  ;  a  prater.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  wiaiiijliiig,  noisy  fellow. 

Jan'gler-ess,  «.     A  female  prater  or  babbler. 

Jan'gler-y  (-J),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  janglcrie  chattering, 
talk.]     Jun^ding.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Jan'gllng  (-glTng),  a.  Producing  discordant  sounls. 
*'  AjiDiijIiiiij  noise."  Milton. 

Jan'gllng,  n.     1.  Idle  babbling  ;  vain  disputation. 

Yrom  whieli  some,  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  unto 
■vain  Jrt/(y^('(;/,  I  Tim.  i.  (1. 

2.  Wranf;linfi;;  altercation.  Lamb. 

Jan'is-sa-ry  (jan'is-s£-rj),  n.    See  Janizary. 

Jan'i-tor  (-I-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  junua  a  door.]  A  door- 
keeper ;  a  porter  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  public 
building,  or  a  builJing  occupied  for  offices,  suites  of 
rooms,  etc. 

Jan'l-tress  (-trSs),  )  n.     [L.  jnnitriT.     See  Janitor.] 

Jan'i-trix  (-trlks).  |      A  female  janitor. 

Jan'1-zar'  (-ztir'),  n.     A  janizary.     [7l'.]  Byron. 

Jan^i-za'li-an  (-za'rT-(/n),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
janizaries,  or  tlieir  government.  Burke. 

Jan'1-za-ry  (jSn'T-zS-ry),  "■  .*  pi-  Janizaries  (-riz). 
[F.  janissaire^  fr.  Turk.  ycFii-t.s/u'ri  new  soldiers  or 
troops.]  A  soldier  of  a  privileged  military  class,  whicli 
iormed  the  nucleus  of  the  Turki.sh  infantry,  but  was 
suppressed  in  1S2G.     [Written  alsoJa7iissary.] 

Jan'ker  (jSn'ker),  n.  A  long  pole  on  two  wheels, 
used  in  liauling  logs.     {Scot.']  Jainieson. 

Jan'sen-lsm  (j5n'sen-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  Jansenisme.] 
{Ecd.  Jlist.)  The  doctrine  of  Janaen  regarding  free  will 
and  divine  grace. 

Jan'sen-l3t,  n.  [F.  Janseniste.']  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  in  the  17th  century,  who  taught 
certain  doctrines  denying  free  will  and  the  possibility  of 
'resisting  divine  grace. 

Jant  (jant),  V.  I.     See  Jaunt. 

II  Jan'thl-na  (jan'thi-na),  n.     {Zo'61.)  See  Ianthina. 

Jan'li-ly  ijan'tt-ly),  adv.     See  Jauntily. 

Jan'ti-ness.  n.    See  Jauntiness. 

II  Jan'tU  (jSn'too),  n.  A  machine  of  great  antiquity, 
used  in  Bengalfor  raising  water  to  irrigate  laud.    lutight. 

Jan'ly  (jan'ty).  a.     See  Jaunty. 

Jan'U-a-ry  (jftn'u-a-ry),  }i.  [L,  Januariux,  fr.  Janns 
an  old  Latin  deity,  the  god  of  tlie  sun  and  the  year,  to 
^hom  the  month  of  January  was  sacred;  cf.  janua  a 
door,  Skr.  ya  to  go.]  The  first  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  days. 

C^r*  Before  the  adoption  of  New  Style,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  usually  reckoned  from  March  25. 

Ja'nus  (ja'nus),  n.  [L.  See  January.]  {Bom.  An- 
iiq.)  A  Latin  deity  represented  witli  two  faces  looking  in 
opposite  directions.  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  at  Rome,  near  the  Forum, 
•which  is  usually  called  the  Temple  of  Janua.  This  pas- 
sage was  open  in  war  and  closed  in  peace.    Dr.  W.  Sin  ith. 

Janufl  cloth,  a  fabric  having  both  sides  dre-ssed,  the  sides 
being  of  different  colors,  —  used  for  reversible  garments. 

Ja'nus-taced'  (-fast'),  «.     Double-faced  ;  deceitful. 

Janua-faced  lock,  one  having  duplicate  faces  so  as  to  go 
vytiMx  a  ri^rlit  or  a  left  hand  door,  the  key  entering  on 
eitliiT  s-iilr  iinlitferently.  Knight. 

Ja'nus-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.    Double-headed. 

Ja-pan'  (.ja-pan'),  5^.  [From  Jopfin,  the  country.] 
Work  varnished  and  figured  in  tlie  Japanese  manner  ; 
also,  tlie  varnish  or  lacquer  used  in  japanning. 

Ja-pan',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan,  or  to  the  lac- 
quered work  of  that  country  ;  as,  Japan  ware. 

Japan  allapice  <Bof.^,  a  spiny  shrub  from  J.apan  (T/h' ino- 
naii/hus  j'rni!nni<\  related  to  the  Carolina  allspice. — 
Japan  black  {<'h'„t.],  .i  quickly  drying  Iihick  lacquer  or 
varnish,  coii.si.sting  rs-^t-ntiiilly  nf  asiihaltiun  dissolved  in 
naphtha  or  turinutiiii',  and  used  for  coating  ironwork  ;  — 
called  also  iSi  iiii.tnick  hlnrk^  Japun  laniuer,  or  simply 
/ajjnn,  —  Japan  camphor,  ordinary  camphor  brought  from 
China  or  Japan,  a.->  distinguished  from  the  rare  variety 
called  6or»eo/  or  liornm  cmn phoi: —J&va.n  clover,  nr  Ja^ 
pan  p6a(/yo/.),  a  cloverlike  plant  (/^.■ipeaezn  s(ri<itn\  from 
Eastern  Asia,  useful  for  fodder,  first  noticed  in  the  South- 
em  United  States  about  lSH(t,  but  now  become  very  com- 
mon. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  called  variously  Y'mkee 
c/otrr and  Rf^hfl  ilnver.  —Japan  earth.  See  Catechu.— 
Japan  ink,  a  kind  of  writing  nik.  of  a  deep,  glossy  black 
when  dry.  —Japan  varnish,  a  varnish  prepared  from  the 


milky  juice  of  the  Bhus  verniXt  a  small  Japanese  tree  re-  [ 
lated  to  the  poison  Mumac.  j 

Ja-pan'  (ja-piln'),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Japanned  (j4- 
l»5nil');  ji.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  JaI'anmnq.  J  1.  Tu  cover  witli 
a  (.-oat  of  hard,  brilliuut  varnisli,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Ja|»ane8e  ;  to  lac<iuer. 

2-  To  give  a  glussy  black  to,  as  shoes.     [A'.]  Guy. 

Jap'a-nese'  (jSp'ii-nez'  or  -nos'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Japan,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Jap'a-nese',  n.  sing.  S: pi.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Japan  ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Japan. 

2.  sing.  U'hi'  language  of  tin-  jieojde  of  Japan. 

Ja-paiined'  (ja-piXint'},  '/.  Treated,  or  coated,  with 
varin.'ili  in  the  J.qianL-hc  manner. 

Japanned  leather,  leatlier  treated  with  coatings  of  Ja- 
pan varni-sli,  and  dried  in  a  stove.  Knight. 

Ja-pan'ner  (ja-piin'ner),  71.  1.  One  who  varnislH-rt  in 
the  manner  <il  tlie  Japanese,  or  one  skilled  in  the  art. 

2.    A  boulbla.k.      IB,]  Bopf. 

Ja-pan'ning  (-nlng),  n.  The  art  or  act  of  varnishing 
in  tlie  Japanese  manner. 

Ja-pan'nlsh  (-nl.-ih),  «.  After  the  manner  of  the  Jai>- 
ane.se  ;  resembling  japanned  articles.  Carlyle. 

JapO  (jap),  ''.  /.  [I'rob.  from  the  same  source  as  gab., 
influenced  hy  Y.  japper  to  yelp.  See  Gab  to  deceive.] 
To  jest ;  to  play  tricks  ;  to  jeer.     [Oi.?.]  Chancer. 

Jape,  V.  t.     To  mock  ;  to  trick.     \JJbs.'\  Chaucer. 

Jape,  n.     A  jest ;  a  jibe  ;  a  trick.  Chaucer. 

I  have  not  been  putting  ajuj'C  upon  you.    Sir  JV.  ^cott. 

The  ciiv  gigt'h' •^'f  die  young  lady  to  whom  he  haa  impartrd 
hia  latcat'iiiLTryjru^^c.  H'.  Ji<»unt. 

Jap'cr(jan'er),  n.  A  jester  ;  abuffoon.  [O6.5.]  Chaucer. 

Jap'er-y  C-y),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  Japerie  a  yelping.]  Jest- 
ing ;  buffoonery.  _lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Ja'pheth-ite  (ja'ieth-It),  n.     A  Japhetite.  JCillu. 

Ja-phet'ic  (ja-Iet'Tk),  a.  Pertahiiug  to,  or  derived 
from,  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  as,  Japhetic 
nations,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  ;  Ja- 
phetic languages. 

Ja'phet-lte  (ja'fet-It),  n.     A  descendant  of  Japheth. 

Ja-pon'1-ca  (jS.-pQn'1-ka),  n.  [NL.,  Japanese,  fr.  Ja- 
P07i((7  Japan.]  (Boi.)  A  species  of  Camellia  (C'(77/f'7//a 
Japo7tica),  a  native  of  Japan,  bearing  beautiful  red  or 
white  flowers.  Many  other  genera  have  Bpecies  of  the 
same  name. 

Jar  (jar),  n.     [See  Ajar.]    A  turn.    [Qnly  in  phrase.] 

On  the  jar,  on  the  turn,  ajar,  as  a  door. 

Jar  (jar),  n.  [F.  Jurre,  Sp.  jV/?t«,  from  At.  jar  rah 
ewer ;  cf.  Pers.  jarrah.]  1.  A  deep,  broad-mouthed 
vessel  of  earthenware  or  glass,  for  holding  fruit,  pre- 
serves, etc.,  or  for  ornamental  purposes;  as,  Ajar  of 
honey;  arosejnr.  Drijilen. 

2.  The  measure  of  what  is  contained  in  a  jar ;  as,  a.  jar 
of  oil ;  i\jar  of  preserves. 

Bell  Jar,  Leyden  jar.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Jar,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jarred  (jard) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Jarring  (-ring).]  [Cf.  OE.  charkcn  to  creak,  AS. 
cearcian  to  gnash,  V.jars  a  gander,  L.  garrire  to  chat- 
ter, prate,  OHG.  kerran  to  chatter,  croak,  G.  quarren  to 
grumble,  and  E.  jargon,  ('j(fr.'\  1.  To  give  forth  a  rudely 
quivering  or  tremulous  sound  ;  to  soiuid  harshly  or  dis- 
cordantly ;  as,  the  notes  jarred  on  my  ears. 

\VhGn  such  etrings .;ar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ?     Shak. 
A  string  inay^ar  in  the  best  master's  liaiid.    Boacoinmau. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition  or  disagreement ;  to  clash  ;  to 
interfere  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  dispute. 

Whi?n  those  renowned  nohle  peers  of  Greece 

Tlirough  stubborn  pndti  among  tlieinselves  didjar.    Spenser. 
For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

Jar,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  a  short,  tremulous  motion  of ;  to 
cause  to  tremble,  as  by  a  sudden  shock  or  blow;  to 
shake  ;  to  shock  ;  as,  to  jar  the  earth  ;  to  jar  one's  faith. 

2.  To  tick  ;  to  beat ;  to  mark  or  tell  oH.  iObs.^ 
My  thou^'hts  are  iiiiiintes,  and  with  sighs  thcyjnr 
Their  watches  ou  unto  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

Jar,  ".  1.  A  rattling,  tremulous  vibration  or  shock  ; 
a  shake  ;  a  harsh  sound  ;  a  discord ;  as,  the  jar  of  a  train ; 
the  jar  of  harsh  sounds. 

2.  Clash  of  interest  or  opinions ;  collision ;  discord ; 
debate ;  slight  disagreement. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  Jac.         Sj}cnser. 
Cease,  cease  these  ./or.«,  and  rest  your  miuds  iu  peace.    Shak. 

3.  A  regular  vibration,  as  of  a  pendulum. 

I  love  thee  not  ajar  of  the  clock.  Slmk. 

4.  pi.  In  deep  well  boring,  a  device  resembling  two  long 
chain  links,  for  connecting  a  percussion  drill  to  the  rod 
or  rope  which  works  it,  so  that  the  drill  is  driven  down 
by  impact  and  is  jerked  loose  when  jammed. 

[|  Jar'a-ra'ca  (jSr'a-ra'ka ;  Pg.  zha'ra-ra'k4),n.  [Pg.. 
from  the  native  name.]  (Zoiil.)  A  poisonous  serpent  of 
'BTt\z\l(Bothrops  jararaca),  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  of  a  dusky,  brownish  color,  variegated  with  red  and 
black  spots. 

Jai'ble  (jar'b'l),  V.  t.  To  wet ;  to  bemire.  IPrnr. 
Eng.]  Halliwfll. 

ifJar'di'nlfere'  (zhAr'de'nySr'),  n.  [P.,  fem.  of  jar- 
^/(VijVr  gardener.  See  Garden.]  An  oniament.al  stand 
or  receittacle  for  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  used  as  a  piece  of 
decorative  furniture  in  a  room. 

JardS  (jiirdz),  n.  [F.  jorde,  jardon."]  (Far.)  A  cal- 
lous tumor  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  below  the  hock. 

Jar'gle  (jar'g'l').  v.  i.  [Cf.  OSw.  jer^n  to  repeat  an- 
grily, to  brawl,  Icel.jarg  tedious  iteration,  F.jargonner 
to  talk  jargon.  See  Jargon  gabble.]  To  emit  a  harsh  or 
discordant' sound.     [Ofts.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Jar'gon  (jar'g5n),  ».  [F.  jargon,  OF.  also  gargon, 
perh.  akin  to  E.  gamtlous^  ov  gargle.']  Confused,  unin- 
telligible language  ;  gibberish  ;"  hence,  an  artificial  idiom 
or  dialect ;  cant  language  ;  slang.  "  A  barbarous  jar- 
gon.^^  Macaiilay.  "  AW  jargon  of  the  schools."  Prior. 
The  jarfion  which  serves  the  traffickers.        .Johnson. 


Jar'gon   fjUr'gSiOt   v.    i.      limp.  &  p.  p.  Jaroonsd 
(-goiid)  i  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  JAROONlNa.j     To  utter  jargon  ; 
to  emit  ciHilUKed  or  unintelligible  HouudH  ;  to  talk  unin- 
telligibly, or  iu  a  liarHh  and  uoihy  maimer. 
Tlie  n.yi-v  lay, 
./iiii;onin(/  like  a  foreigner  at  hia  tood.       LonyfcHow. 

Jar'gon,  /(.  [F.  jargon.  It.  giargone  ;  peril,  fr.  Peru. 
zargiin  v;old-colorud,  fr.  zar  gold.  Cf.  ZiucON.]  {Min.) 
A  viiriuty  of  zircon.     Bee  Zircon. 

Jar'go-nelle'  (jiir'go-n61'),  n.  [F.  jargonelle  a  very 
gritty  variety  of  pear.  See  Jargon  zircon.]  A  variety 
of  pear  \vhi(;h  rii)en:i  early. 

Jar-gon'ic  (jar-goulk),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  tlio 

Uiincral  jart,'on. 

Jar'gon-ist  (jar'gSn-Tst),  n.  One  addicted  to  jargon ; 
one  who  usrs  cant  or  slang.  Macaulay. 

il  Jarl  (yiirl),  n.  [Icel.,  nobleman,  chief.  See  Earl.J 
A  ciiief  ;  an  earl ;  in  English  history,  one  of  the  leaderH 
iu  tlio  Daiiihh  and  Norse  invasions.  Long/ellmv. 

Jar'nuf  (jar'nSt'),  n.  [Of  Scaud.  origin  :  cf.  Daii. 
jordn'ud.]     (Bot.)  An  earthnut.  /Jr.  I'rior. 

Ja-ro'site  (hA-ro'«it),  n.  [From  Barranco  Jaro.io,  in 
Spain.]  (,V/j).)  An  ocher-yellow  mineral  occurring  in 
minute  rhonibohedral  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  sulphate 
of  iron  and  potash. 

Jar'-owl'  (jiir'oul'),  n.     {Zodl.)  The  goatsucker. 

Jar'rah  (jar'rft.),  n.  The  mahoganylike  wood  of  the 
Aii.strrdian  Bi/rali/ptn.s  marginata.     See  PIucalyptuh. 

Jar'rlng  fjUr'i'ing),  a.  [^Sce  Jar.]  Shaking;  dihtnrb- 
iug  ;  disrorilaiit.     "  A_;V/r7'/H</ BOund."  JJrydni. 

Jar'rlng,  7?.  1.  A  Hhaking;  a  tremulous  motion  ;  as, 
t\n-  jarring  of  a  steam.ship,  caused  by  its  engines. 

2.  Disford  ;  a  rla.shing  of  interests.  **  Endless  ji'ar- 
rj>f/.sand  immortal  hate."  Dryaen. 

Jar'ring-ly,  adv.     in  a  jarring  or  discordant  manner. 

Jar'vey  i  (jar'v5'),   n,     1.  The   driver   of  a   hackney 

Jar'vy    )      coach.     ISlang,  Eng.}  Carli/le. 

2-  A  hackney  coach.     ISlang,  Eng.'] 

The  litter  at  the  bottom  of  the jVoiy.  T.  Umk. 

Ja'sey  (ja'zy),  n.  A  wig;  —  so  called,  perhaps,  from 
being  made  of,  or  resembling,  Jersey  yarn.      Thackeray. 

Jas'hawk'  (jSs'Iiak'),w.  {A  corruption  of  eyas  hawk.} 
{Za'nl.)  A  young  hawk.  Booth. 

Jas'mine  (jS-s'mTn  ;  277),  n.  \F.  jasmin^  Sp.  jazmiTi^ 
Ar.  yasnil)t,  Pers.  yasniln  ; 
cf.  it.  gesniino.  gelmmino. 
Cf.  Jessamine.]  '  {Bot.)  A 
shridiby  plant  of  the  genus 
Jasminuni,  bearing  flowers 
of  a  peculiarly  fragrant 
odor.  The  J.  officinale, 
common  iu  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, bears  white  tiowers. 
The  Arabian  jasmine  is  J. 
SainbaCy  and,  witli  J.  • 
gustifolia,  comes  from  the  i 
East  Indies.  The  yellow ' 
false  jasmine  is  tlie  Gelse- 
mium  sempervirens  (see 
Gelsemium).  Several  other 
plants  are  cTtWeH  jasmine  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  species 
of  Calotropis  and  Earainfi. 
[Written  also  jessamine.'] 

Cape  jasmine,  or  Cape  jesBamIno,  the  Gardenia  flnrida^ 
a  shrub  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  a  native  of  Cliina, 
and  hardy  iu  the  Southern  United  States. 

Jasp  (jasp),  n.     Jasper.     lObs.]  Spenser. 

Jas'pa-cliate  (jas'pa-kat),  n.  [L.  iaspachates,  Gr. 
laa-Traxarrji;.]     (Min.)  Agate  jasper.     lObs.} 

Jas'per  (-per),  n.  [OE.  jaspre,  jaspe,  OF.  jaspre^ 
jaspc,  F.  jaspe,  L.  iaspis,  Gr.  ioo-ttls  ;  cf.  Per.  yasfip, 
7/ash/,  At.  yashb,  yasb,  yasf,  Heb.  yashpheh.  Cf.  Diaper.] 
(Min.)  An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quartz,  of  red,  yel- 
low, and  other  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face. It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  vases, 
seals,  snuff  boxes,  etc.  "When  the  colors  are  in  stripes  or 
bands,  it  is  called  striped  or  banded  jasper.  The  Egyp- 
tian pebble  is  a  brownish  yellow  jasper. 

Jasper  opal,  a  yellow  variety  of  opal  resembling  jasper. 
—  Jasper  ware,  a  delicate  kind  of  earthenware  invented 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  It  is  usually  white,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  color. 

Jas'per-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Mixed  with  jasper;  con- 
taining particles  of  jasper  ;  as,  jasperated  agate. 

Jas'per-ize  (-iz),   v.   t.     [Usually  p.  p.    Jasperized 
(-izd).]    To  convert  into,  or  make  to  resemble,  jasper. 
Polished  specimena  of  jasperized  and  agatized  woods. 

Poji.  Sci.  Monthly. 

Jas'per-y  (-y),  ct-    Of  the  nature  of  jasper ;  mixed 

with  jusjxT. 

Jas-pid'e-an  (j5s-pTd'e-«n), )  a.     [L.  iaspideus.     See 

JaS-pid'e-OXlS  (-us),  J       Jasper.]      Consisting 

of  jasper,  or  coutaiuiug  jasper;  jaspery  ;  jasperlike. 

Jas'pi-lite  (jas'pT-ht),  h.  IJasper  -j-  -lite.]  (Min.) 
A  compact  siliceous  rock  resembling  jasper. 

Jas'poid  (-poid),  o.  IF.  jaspo'ide:  jaspe  jasper-^  Gr. 
cifio?  form.]     Resembling  jasper.     IB.] 

Jasp^O'nys  (jSsp'o'utks),  n.  [L.  iasponijx,  Gr. 
laa-TTOfv^.  See  Jasper,  and  Onyx.]  (Min.)  An  onyx, 
part  or  all  of  whose  layers  consist  of  jasper. 

Ja-troph'ic  (ja-trof'Tk).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physic 
nuts,  the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  gennsJatropha. 

Jaunce  (jansi.  v.  i.  [OF.  jancer.  Cf.  Jodnce,  Jaunt.] 
To  ride  hard  ;  to  jounce.     lObs.'] 

Spurr'd,  galled  and  tired  hy  jauncing  Bolingbroke.    Sliak. 

Jaun'dice  (jan'dTs ;  277),  n.  [OE.  jnunis,  F.  jaunisse, 
fr.  jaiine  yellow,  orig.  jalne,  fr.  L.  galbintis  yellowish,  fr. 
gal  bus  yeWow.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition,  character- 
ized by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  whiteness 
of  the  fteces.  constipation,  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  languor  and  lassi- 
tude.    It  is  caused  usually  by  obstruction  of  the  biliary 


Jasmine  iJ.  officinale). 


use,    ilnite,    rude,   full,   up,    lira;    pity;    food,    fcTot ;    out,   oil;      cliair ;    go;    sins,    ink;    then,    thin;    bON ;    zh  — z  in  azure. 


JAUNDICE 

DaBaaees  and  conBequent  damming  up,  in  the  liver,  of  the 
bUe,  which  is  then  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

Blue  Jaundice.    See  Cvasopathy. 

Jann'dlco  (jSn'dls ;  277),  r.  t.  To  affect  with  jaun- 
dice ;  to  color  by  prejudice  or  envy ;  to  prejudice. 

The  envy  <ii  wealth ^aundicet/  Ins  BOul.    Ld.  Lytion. 

Jaun'dlcea  (-dist),  a.     1.  Affected  with  jaundice. 
Jaundkal  eyes  seem  to  Eee  all  objects  yellow.    Dp.  Hail. 

2    Preiudiced  ;  envious  ;  as,  s,  jaundiced  judgment. 

Jaunt  (janf,  277),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jaunted  ;  p. 
pr.&ib  n.  J-WNTING.]  [Cf.  Scot,  jannder  to  ramble, 
faunt  to  taunt,  jeer,  dii.  Sw.  gantato  play  he  buttoon 
romp,  jest:  nerh.  akin  to  E.J  «<»;>.  Cf.  Jaunce.]  1.  To 
J^mbie  here  and  there  ;  to  stroU  ;  to  make  an  excursion. 

2.  To  ride  on  a  jaunting  car. 


JaunttaB  car,  a  kind  of  low-set  Ppi?"  .^''J^j'^'Sta  "VS 

land,  in  which  the  passengers  ride  stdewise,  wttmg  b^K 

to  back.    [Written  also ja«>i(!/ CO'.]  ilMUeiay. 

Jaunt,  v.(.    To  jolt;  to  jounce.    [Ofe-I  •B"'«'- 

Jaunt,  H.     1.  A  wearisome  journey.     LA.  J 

Our  Savii.r,  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aerv  Kii'"'.  though  burned  sore,     , 
Huu-ry  and  cold,  betook  Rira  to  his  rest.  Mdlo,,. 

2.  A  short  excursion  for  pleasure  or  refreshment ;  a 
ramble;  a  short  journey.     ,        ,        .       ^ 

Jaun'U-ly  (jan'tl-lj),  adv.    In  a  jauntjr  manner. 
Jann'U-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  jaimty. 

Tliatjauiitints.!  ol  air  I  was  once  master  of.    Addison. 

Jann'tv  (-ty),  "•  [Compar.  Jauntier  (-tl-er) ;  snpejl. 
Jaun™'?]  tFormerly  s„M  janly,  fr.  F.  ff«.M.  See 
Gentle,  and  cf.  Gentv.]  Airy  ;  showy  ;  fanical ;  hence, 
characterized  by  an  affected  or  fantastical  m™!'"- 

Ja'va  (ja'va),  n.  1.  Oue  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago     belonging 
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^^  The  European   jay  (Garrulus    glandatius)  is  a 
large  and  haiidsouit-ly 

colored  species,  having  ^S^>^ 

the  body  pale  reddish  v^at^^ . . 

brown,  liphter  be- 
neath; tail  and  wiug 
quills  blackish;  the 
primary  coverts  barred 
with  bright  blue  and 
black  ;  throat,  tail  cov- 
erts, and  a  large  spot 
on  the  \dng8,  white. 
Called  also  jay  pte^ 
.I'liny  jay,  and  /:iv. 
Tlie  common  blue  jay 
( <_  'utin  uc  itta  cristatn ), 
anH  the  related  spe- 
c  i  e  s,  are  brilliantly 
colored,  and  have  a 
large  erectile  crest. 
The  California  jay 
{Aphelocoma  Calijor- 
nica),  the  Florida  jay 
(.4.   Floridiina),    and  ,^  ,  ■«,     - 

the  green  jay  iXarUlumrd  luxnosa),  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
are  large,  handsome,  crested  species.  Tlie  Canada  jay 
iPerisoretis  Cafiadensisu  and  several  allied  species,  are 
much  plainer  and  have  uo  crest.  See  Blue  jay,  ana 
Whisky  jack, 


European  Jay  (Garrulus   glati- 


Java  Sparrow. 


to  the  Netherlands. 

2.  Java  coffee,  a  kind 
of  coffee  brought  from 
Java. 

Java  cat  (Zo'dl.),  the 
musang.  —  Java  Bparrow 
( Zo'ol. ),  a  species  of  tuich 
{Padda  ort/zivonn^  na- 
tive of  Java,  but  very 
commonly  kept  as  a 
cage  bird:  — called  .also 

ricebird,&Tidpaddy bird.  ,  *u    ,.  «^ 

In  the  male  the  upper  parts  are  glaucous  gray,  the  head 
and  tad  black,  the  under  parts  delicate  rose,  and  the 
cheeks  white.  Tlie  bUl  is  large  and  red.  A  white  variety 
is  also  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

Jav'a-nese'  (jlVa-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Java,  or  to  the  people  of  Java.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A.  na- 
tive or  natives  of  Java. 

Jav'el  (jSv'el),  n.    A  vagabond.     [06.!.]         kpenser. 
Javelin  (javftn),  n.     [F.  jnreline  :  akin  to  Sp. jatii- 
/ii!«.  It.  ginrelimt,  and  T.  javdot,  OF.  gin-lot.     Cf 
Gavelock.]    A  sort  of  liglit  spear,  to  be  thrown  oi 
cast  by  the  hand  ;  anciently,  a  weapon  of  war  used 
by  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  ;  now  used  chiefly  in 
hunting  the  wild  boar  and  other  fierce  game. 
Flies  the  im-fiUn  swifter  to  its  mark. 
Launched  by  the  vi^-or  of  a  Roman  arm  ?    Addisrm. 
Jave'lln,  v.  t.    To  pierce  with  a  javeUii.     [i?.] 

Tennyson. 
Jave'lln-ler'  (jSv'lTn-er'),  "■     A  soldier  armed 
witli  a  javelin.  llnllmid. 

Jaw  (ja),  n.  [A  modification  of  chaw,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  F.  joue  tlie  cheek.  See 
Chaw,  Chew.]  1.  (Anal.)  (n)  One  of  the  bones, 
usually  bearing  teeth,  which  form  the  fr.amework 
of  tlie  mouth,  (b)  Hence,  also,  the  bone  itself  with 
the  teeth  and  fleshy  covering,  (c)  In  the  plural, 
the  mouth. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  resembling  the  jaw  of  an  an-   j^^j,_ 
imal  in  form  or  action  ;  esp.,^!/.,  the  mouth  or  way     ijn, 
of  entrance  ;  as,  tlie  jaws  of  a  pass ;  the  jaws  of 
darkness;  tlie  jVkc.!  of  death.  Shah. 

3.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  notch  or  opening.  (I)  A  notched  or 
forked  part,  adapted  for  holding  .an  object  in  place  ;  as, 
the  jaw  of  a  railway-car  pedestal.  See  Axle  ofasd. 
lb)  One  of  a  pair  of  opposing  parts  wliich  are  movable 
towards  or  from  each  other,  for  grasping  or  crushing  any- 
thing between  them ;  as,  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  or  the  jaics 
of  a  stone-crusliing  machine. 

4.  (Xaut.)  T!io  inner  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  hollowed 
in  a  lialf  circle  so  as  to  move  freely  on  a  mast. 

6.  Impudent  or  abusive  talk.  yShing']  II.  Kingsley. 
Jaw  bit  fliailroad},  a  bar  across  the  jaws  of  a  pedestal 
nniienicatti  an  axle  box. —Jaw  breaker,  a  word  difficult 
to  pronounce,  [.•ilanii]  —  Jaw  ropo  iXmil.),  a  rope  which 
holds  tlie  jaws  of  a  gall  to  the  mast.  —  Jaw  tooth,  a  molar 
or  grinder ;  a  back  tootli. 

Jaw,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jawed  (jftd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh. 
n.  Jawino.]    To  scold  ;  to  clamor,     [/ioio]         Smnlletl. 
JSL-W,  r.  i.    To  assail  or  abuse  by  scolding.     [Loir'] 
Jawbone'  (ja'bonO,  n.    The  bone  of  either  jaw  ;  a 
maxilla  or  a  mandible. 

Jawed  Oad),  ".     Having  jaws  ;  —  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion; as,  laiitfrii-j'Tj/'/'t/.    ".A/f/r'/ like  a  jetty."  Skellan. 
Jaw'-IaU'(iii'f!ll')i'i-  Depression  of  tho  jaw  ;  hcin'c, 
depression  of  spirits.  M.  Griffllh  (1000). 

Jaw'-lall'en  (-'n),  a.    Dejected ;  clinpfalleii. 
Jaw'toot'(ja'fimt'),  B.    (Zonl.)  See  Maxii-i.ipkd. 
Jaw'lng,  /'."    Scolding;  clamorous  or  abusive  talk. 
[Hlana]  Jl-  Kinfixlrii. 

Jawn  (iiin),  r.  ).    See  Yawn.     [06.i.]  Mar.ihm. 

Jaw'y  Oh'Sf).  "•    Itcdating  to  the  jaws.  (Saylov. 

Jay  'jS),  n.  [F.  grai,  OF.  gai.  jal,  perh.  fr.  OHG.  giVii. 
C(.  (Jav.J  (Zoiil.)  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of 
birds  helonging  to  Garrnhis,  Ct/anocilla,  and  allied  gen- 
era. Tliey  are  allied  to  the  crows,  but  are  smaller,  more 
Eraecful  in  torin,  often  liandsomely  colored,  and  usually 
ave  a  crest. 


Jay  thniBh  (Zo'al.).  any  one  of  several  species  of  Asiatic 
jiKUiK  birds,  of  the  genera  Garrnlai,  llraminatoutilii, 
and  rel.lted  genera  of  the  family  Cralerppoduhr:  as,  the 
white-throated j«i;W»ui/i  (</•  atbogulansi,  of  India. 
Jay'et  (ja'et),  n.  (jVin.)  See  Jet.  [06.!.] 
Jay'hawk  er  ya'hak'er),  n.  A  name  given  to  a  free- 
bontiiiK,  uiicuhsted,  armed  man  or  guerrilla.  [A  term  of 
opprobrium  used  in  the  war  of  1S01-C5,  U.  S.] 

Ja'ZeKjil'zEI),  "■  A  gem  of  an  azure  color.  iObs.] 
Jaz'er-ant  (jSz'er-«nt),  n.  [OF.  jazerani,  jaseran, 
Sp.  jacerina,  cota  jacerina,  fr.  jazarino  Algerine,  fr. 
Ar.j'nraJr  Algiers.]  A  coat  of  defense  made  of  small 
plates  of  metal  sewed  upon  linen  or  the  like  ;  also, 
tliis  kind  of  .armor  taken  generally ;  as,  a  coat  of  jaz- 

Jeal'OUS  (jSl'us),  ft.  [OE.  jalons,  gelus,  OF.  jalons, 
F  ;Vi(0Kr,  LL.  zrlnsus  zealous,  fr.  zeliis  emulation,  zeal, 
jealousy.    Or.    ^tj^o!.      See    Zeal,    and   cf.    Zealobs.] 

1.   Zealous ;  solicitous  j  vigilant ;  anxiously  watchful. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

1  Ain'is  XIX.  lU. 


IIl.w  nicely ye<i/oH5  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own  repute! 

2.  Apprehensive  ;  anxious  ;  suspiciously  watchful. 
'Tisdoingwrons  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  us jVa/ow5  and  disturbs  our  peace.  (t  aaer. 

The  people  are  Eojealoiiit  of  tlie  clergy's  ambition.      Sirif't. 

3.  Exacting  exclusive  devotion  ;  intolerant  of  riv<alry. 
•I'hou  Shalt  worship  no  other  God  i  for  the  Lord,  whose  name 

is  jealous,  is  a  jealous  God.  ^J-  xxxiv.  14. 


4.  Disposed  to  suspect  rivalry  in  matters  of  interest     ^^^  ^^^^.^^  furiously.     [Coll 
id  .affection;    apprehensive  regardmg  the  motives  of         je-)u'nal  (je-ju'nnl),  n. 
jssible  rivals,  or  the  fidelity  of  friends ;  distrustful ;         je-june'  (jt-juii' ;  277),  a. 


and 

possible ,  -_    — 

having  morbid  fear  of  riviilry  in  love  or  preference  given 

to  another;  painfidly  suspicious  of  the  faithfulness  of 

husband,  wife,  or  lover. 
If  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  of 

his  wife.  .\k™.v.14. 

To  botli  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love  : 
Each  /Vn/o"Sof  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder-  bliak. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obedience,  in 

the  wile,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise  ;  which  she  will  never 

do  if  slie  lind  him  jea/OH.s.  haentt. 

Syn. 

Sn.spiciotis.    Siisijici., -..- --  ,  .        .         . 

a  person  when  we  distrust  his  honesty  and  imagine  he  has 
some  bad  desi_gn.  .  We  are  3'1"]°V''  '^'}},''J^,,'i^y  ^}'3''''^^  }^"" 


Suspicious;  anxious;  envious.  —  Jealous, 
;.  Sttsijicioiis  is  the  wider  term.  We  .mspeet 
rhen  we  distrust  his  honesty  and  imagine  he  has 

^ design.    We  are  jealous  when  we  suspect  hiiii 

of  aiming  to  deprive  us  of  wliat  is  our  own,  and  \yhat  we 
de,arlv  prize.    lago  began  by  awakening  tlie  .sil-^im-wus  oI 
Otliel'lo,  and  converted  them  at  last  mto  jealou.^y. .     ■•-  vs- 
,,iri,ni  may  be  excited  by  some  kmd  of  accusation,  not 
Bupuiutiil  bv  evidence  sumcient  for  conviction,  but  sutti- 
cient  til  trouble  the  repose  of  confidence."    "Jealousy  is 
a  painful  niipn-lunsion  of  rivalship  in  cases  that  are  pe- 
culiarly iMt.restmg  to  us."    Cogan. 
Jeai'ous-llOOd(-hood),  ??.     Jealousy.      [06s.]    Shal:. 
Jeal'OUB-ly,  "'/''.     In  a  jealous  manner. 
Jeal'ous-ness,  ».     State  or  quality  of  being  jealous. 
Jeal'ous-y  (-y),  «• ;  ;''•  Jealousies  (-Tz).     [F.  jalou- 
sie.    See  Jealous,   and  cf.  Jalousie.]    Tlie  quahty  of 
being  jealous;   earnest  concern  or  solicitude;  painful 
apprehension  of  rivalship  in  cases  nearly  affecting  one  s 
liajipiness  ;  painful  suspicion  of  the  faithfulness  of  hus- 
Ijaiid,  wife,  or  lover. 

I  was  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  ienlntisti.    Zech,  viii.  2. 

.halou.i)/  is  the  .  .  .  apprehension  of  superiority.    .Viemtane. 

Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jcalmitu,  liad  excellence 

to  deserve  our  fondness.  Jiambler. 

Joames  (jemz),  n.    [Corrup.  of  J«mes.]   A  footman; 

a  Hiinky.     [Slanq,  Hug.}  T/iackeray. 

Jeari  (jiin),  71.   [Prob.  named  from  «™<w.    ScoJane.J 

A  twilled  cotton  clotii. 

aatln  Jean,  a  kind  of  jean  woven  smootli  and  glossy, 
after  the  manner  of  satin. 

Jears  (i<;rz),  n.vl.     (.Vanl.)  Sec  1st  Jeer  ((<). 
Jeat  (jet),  II.     (.Wn.)  See  Jet.     [Obs.] 
Jed'dlng    ax'  (je.l'dTnK   iSksi),  V.     A  stone  innson  8 
tool,  having  a  Hat  face  and  a  pointed  part.  Knight. 

Jee  (je),  1-.  I.  it  1.     See  GEE. 

Joel  (jiil),  n.  [Hind,  y/ii/.l  A  morass  ;  a  slinllow  lake. 
[Written  also i/iiV.l     [India)  Whitworth. 

Jeer  (jHr),  n.  [Cf.  GEAli.]  (.Vnti/.)  (")  A  gear;  a 
tackle.  (6)  jd.  An  asHeniblagn  or  coiiibiiiation  of  tac- 
kles, for  hoisting  or  lowering  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship. 

Jeer  capitan  I.ViiuM,  an  extra  capstan  usually  placed 
between  the  foremast  and  mainiiiast. 

Jeer,  r.  i.  [iuni.  *  p.  p.  .iKEnED  (jerd) ;  p.  pr.  S: 
rb.  k.Jeekino.]  Il'erh.  a  corriip.  of  c/urr  to  salute  witli 
cheers,  taken  in  an  ironical  sense  ;  or  more  prob.  fr.  D. 


JENKINS 

irekscheren  to  jeer,  lit.,  to  shear  the  tool;  gek  a.  fool 
(see  1st  Geck)  +  scheren  to  shear.  See  Shear,  f.]  To 
utter  sarcastic  or  scoffing  reflections;  to  speak  with 
mockery  or  derision ;  to  use  taunting  language ;  to  scoff  ; 
as,  to  jeer  at  a  speaker. 

But  when  he  saw  her  toy  and  tribe  and  .leer.    SlfCraer^ 

Syn.— To  sneer  ;  scoff";  flout;  gibe;  mock. 

Jeer  (ler),  v.  t.    To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision;  to 
address  with  jeers ;  to  taunt ;  to  flout ;  to  mock  at. 

AuJ  if  we  can  not  jeei-  them,  we.;eer  ourselves.  B.  Jonson. 

Jeer,  71-     A  railing  remark  or  reflection;  a  ecoffj  & 
taunt ;  a  biting  jest ;  a  flout ;  a  jibe  ;  mockery. 

Midas,  exposed  to  all  their  ieers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  .^uift. 

Jeer'er  (-er),  71-    A  scoffer;  arailer;  a  mocker. 
Jeer'lng,  "-     Mocking;  scoffing. —71.    A  mocking  ut- 
terance. —  Jeer'lngly,  arf''- 
Jeers  (jersi,  «.  pi.     (Xaul.)  See  1st  Jeee  (6). 
II  Jet'fer-SO'nl-a  (j5f'fer-so'nI-a),  71.     [NL.     Nanied 
after    Thomas  Jefferson.1      (.IM.)    An   American    herb 
with  a  pretty,  white,  solitary  blossom,  and  deeply  two- 
cleft  leaves  (.leprsonia  diphuUa)  ;  twinleaf. 

Jef'fer-SO'ni-an  (-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  Thomas  Jefl'erson  or  his  policy  or  political  doc- 
trines Lowell. 
Jel'fer-son-lte  (jSf'.'er-sun-it),  n.  [Named  after 
Thomas  Jejjerson.']  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene  of 
olive-green  color  passing  into  brown.  It  contains  zinc. 
JCK  (j5g),  11.  {Maeh.)  See  Jio,  6. 
Je^o'vab  (je-ho'va),  11.  [Heb.  usually  yihorah  (with 
the  vowel  points  of  ndoiiui'  Lord),  sometimes  (to  avoid 
repetition)  yehOrih  (with  the  vowel  points  of  ilohim. 
God) ;  but  only  the  four  Heb.  consonants  yhrh  are  con- 
ceded to  be  certainly  known.]  A  Scripture  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  which  he  was  revealed  to  the  Jews  as 
their  covenant  God  or  Sovereign  of  the  theocracy;  the 
"  ineffable  name  "  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  Jews.  , 

Je-hO'vlst  (je-ho'vTst),  n.  1.  One  who  maintains 
that  the  vowel  points  of  the  word  Jehovah,  m  Hebrew, 
are  the  proper  vowels  of  that  word  ;  —  opposed  to 
adonisl.  .    ,      _,,„,.  . 

2.  The  writer  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  is  styled  Jehovah.    See  Elohist. 

The  characteristic  manner  of  the  .hhnrist  diflers  from  that  of 
his  predecessor  [the  Elohist).  He  is  fuller  and  freer  in  his  de- 
ecriptions  ;  more  reflective  in  his  assisnment  of  motnes  and 
causes  ;  more  artificial  in  mode  of  narration-  b.  JJaeia.ton. 

Je'ho-vls'tlC  (je'hfi-vis'tTk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
taining, Jehov.ah,  as  a  name  of  God;  —said  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which  Jehovah  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Deity,  bee 
Elohistic.  ,  ,  ,   -K,.     ,  - 

Je'hu  (jeliS),  n-  [From  Jehu,  son  of  Mmshi. 
2  Kings  ix-  20-]    A  coachman  :  a  driver ;  especially,  one 

''"ollo'j.'] 

Pertaining  to  the  jejunuoi. 
June'  (jt-juii' ;  •-•77),  a.     [L-  jejunus  fasting,  hun- 
gry, dry,  barren,  scanty  ;  of  unknown  origm-]     1.  Lack- 
ing nrntter ;  empty  ;  void  of  substance. 

2.  Void  of  interest ;  barren  ;  meager ;  dry ;  as,  a  je- 
june  narrative.  „  Boyle. 

—  Je-tuneay,  adv.  —  Je-lune'ness,  n.    Bacon. 

Je-lu'nl-ty  (je-jCni-tJ),  71.  Tlie  quality  of  being 
iejuiie ;  jejuneiiess.  Burton. 

llJe-JU'num  (jt-j^'num),  n.  [NL-,  fr.  ^. jejvnns 
empty,  drv-]  {Anat.)  The  middle  division  of  the  siiinll 
intestine,  "betn  een  the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  —  so  called 
because  usu.ally  found  empty  after  death.  ,„    j^ 

II  Jel'er-ang  (jSI'er-Sng),  71-     [Native  name-]    (Zoul.) 
A  large,  liandsome  squirrel  (Sciurus  JavensJs),  native  ot 
Java  and  Southern  Asia  ;  —  called  also  Java  squirrel. 
Jell  (i51),  7-  7-    To  jelly.    [C'o«o7-] 
Jel'lied  (jfl'lid),  a.    Brought  to  the  state  or  con- 
sistence  of  jelly. 

Jelly  (-1.V),  'I.  ,•  pi-  Jellies  (.-Viz).  [Formerly  gelly, 
aelu,  F.  oel'ee  jelly,  frost,  fr.  f/c(er  to  freeze,  I.,  gelare  ; 
akin  to  gelu  frost.  See  Gelid.]  1.  Anything  brought 
to  a  gelatinous  condition ;  a  viscous,  translucent  sub- 
stance in  a  condition  between  liquid  and  solid  ;  a  stiff- 
ened solution  of  gelatin,  gum,  or  the  like. 

2.  The  juice  of  fruits  or  meats  boiled  with  sugar  to  an 
elastic  consistence;  as,  currant ic//i/ ,'  calf's-foot  jV;/,i/. 

JellT  bag,  a  bag  through  which  the  material  for  jelly  is 
strained.-  JeUy  mold,  a  mold  for  forming  jelly  111  orna- 
mental shapes.  -  Jelly  plant  (/to/-\  the  Australian  naln^^ 
of  an  edibh'  seaweed  {Emiuuuia  .vj»  ;i[isiiiii_\,  from  w  Inch 
an  excellent  jelly  is  made.    ./ 


.Smith.  —Jelly  powder,  an 
explosive,  coni'l.ose.l  of  idtroglycerin  and  coir.wlu.ii  cot- 
ton ;  -  BO  called  from  its  resembhance  to  calf 's-foot  jelly. 

Jel'ly,  '■.  7.  [imp-  &  p.  p.  Jellied  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.& 
Hi.  71.  Jellvino.]  To  become  jelly;  to  como  to  thw 
■state  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

Jel'ly-tlsh'  (-fish'),  71-  (Zoal.)  Any  one  of  the  aca- 
leiiha,  cap.  olio  of  the  larger  species,  having  a  jellylike 
appearance.     See  Medusa.  „  _.    ,    .  ,-    -i 

Jem'l-aar'  (jPm'I-divr'), «.  [Per.  .S  Hind..?nJiin-rf(ir.J 
The  chief  or  leader  of  a  band  or  body  of  persons  ;  e»p., 
in  the  native  army  of  India,  mi  officer  of  a  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  lieutenant  111  the  English  army. 
[Written  also, 7>iiinr/<ir,.7Vimfirf(il'.] 

Jernaah  goat'  (jrin'lJV  g5t').    (Zoul.)  Thojharnl. 

Jom'ml-noss  (jS.u'iiiT-iiCs),  n.    Spruceness.  ^[Wray, 

'^  Jem'my  (-my),  <i.    [Cf.  Giu,  and  Gimp,  b.]'   Spruce. 
r.SViiii.;.  /■;».;-]  „      ,  kmarl. 

Jem'my.  71-    1-  A  short  crowbar-    See  Jimmy. 

2-  A  baked  sheep's  head.     [Ulang,  l-Mg.]         ''"'f^'"- 

II  Je-ni'anen  (hh.nr'kitn),  71.    [Sp..K,ii.;iifii-]    (Hot.} 

A  Mexican  name  for  the  Sisal  hemp  (Agave  rigida,  var. 
Si-ifitana^  ■  also,  its  fiber.      [Written  also  hcniquen.\ 

Jo'nltofjr'nilh".     (.Ifill.)  Se.' Venite.  ,,      . 

Jen'klns  (jCn'kInz),  71.    A  name  of  contempt  for  tt 


ale.  BeuSte,   care,   am,  ton,   ask,  tool.   »U ;   eve,  Svent,   Cnd,   fSm,   recent;    Ice,  idea,  111;    old,  Obey,  Orb,   Odd  j 
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flatterer  of  persona  high  in  eooial  or  official  life  ;  as,  the 
Jr7tkifis  employed  by  a  uewapaper.  [I'o/loi/.  Knq.  tV' 
(-.  .v.]  a.   \V.  Curt  is. 

Jen'net  {jSn'nSt),  n.  [F.  f/e'/ict,  Sp.  jinete^  orig-,  -i 
iiiumited  Boltlier,  Ar.  zfiuita  a  trihe  of  Harbary  cele- 
bratt;J  for  its  cavalry.]    A  Hinall  Spanish  borne  ;  a  ^finet. 

Jen'net-lng,  n.  [l*rob.  fr.  a  dim.  of  F.  Jean  John, 
80  nniiu'-d  as  beeominff  ripe  about  St.  ./o///(V  day,  .lunf 
24.  F.  Jfiin  is  fr.  L.  Johannes,  See  Zanv.]  A  variety 
of  early  apple.    See  Juneating.    [Written  alao  geniting.] 

Jen'ny  (-ny))  "•/  7''-  Jknnies  (-ntz).  1.  A  familiar 
or  pet  form  of  the  proper  name  Jmie. 

2.  {Zv'il.)  A  familiar  name  of  the  European  wren. 

Jenny  asB  {Zo'ol.)^  a  female  ass. 

Jen'ny,  n.  [A  corruption  of  gin  an  engine  ;  in- 
fluenced by  Jenii  I/,  the  proper  name.  Sfe  Gin  an  en- 
gine, and  cf.  GiNNY-CARRiAQE.]  A  machine  for  spinning 
a  number  of  threads  at  once,  —  used  in  factories. 

Jentllng  (jGnt'ltng),  n.  (Zoi'il.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Lettciscti.t ;  the  bhie  chub  of  tlie  Danube, 

Jeorall  (jPf'al),  n.  [F.  fai  faiUi  I  have  failed.] 
(Law)  An  oversight  in  pleading,  or  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  mistake  or  oversight.  Bfackstone. 

Jeop'ard  (jfip'erd),  V.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeoparded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jeoparding.]  [From  Jeopardy.]  To 
put  in  jeopardy  ;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury ;  to  imperil ; 
to  hazard.  Sir  T.  Xorth. 

A  people  that  Ji2opardc'I  their  lives  unto  the  death.    Jwlfj.  v.  IS. 

Syn. —To  hazard  ;  risk;  imperil;  endanger;  expose. 

Jeop'ard-er  (ei),  n.    One  who  puts  in  jeoparJy.    [7?.] 

Jeop'ard-izB  y-i/.),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeopardized 
(-izd) ;  J),  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jeopardizing  (-i^zTng).]  To  ex- 
pose to  loss  or  injury  ;  to  risk  ;  to  jeopard. 

Tlmt  he  Bhould jeopunlize  hia  willful  head 

Only  for  spite  at  me.  //.  Tai/lor. 

Jeop'ard-OUS  (-us),  a.    Perilous ;  hazardous. 

Iliw  ydiiilly,  valiant,  find  jcopardoits  enterprise.     Fuller. 

—  Jeop'ard-ous-ly,  adv.  Hnloet. 

Jeop'ard-y  (-J),  n.  \_0E.  ju pari ie,  Jirperfi,  jeuparfi, 
OF.  j'ea  parli  an  even  game,  a  game  in  which  the  chances 
•are  even  ;  OF.  jeii,ju,  F.  jeri  {h.  Jocus  jest) -f*  f"-  P'"'- 
tier  to  divide,  L.  partire  to  divide.  See  Joke,  and  Fart.] 
Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury  ;  hazard  ;  danger. 

There  cnnie  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake ;  and  thcv 

were  filled  with  water,  and  were  ia  jeopardy.  Lukt  viii.  2.'^. 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  injeoparr?)/,  .Shiti. 

Syn.  —  Danger  ;  peril ;  hazard  ;  risk.    See  Danger. 

Jeop'ard-y.  v.  t.     To  jeopardize.     [A'.]        T/tarLrrai/. 

Jer-bO'a  (jSr-bo'a),  71.  [Ar.  yarhu'.}  (Zo'Ol.)  Any 
small  jumping  rodent  of  the  genus 
Dipus,  esp.  D.  ^gyptiu.s,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  The  jerboas  have 
very  long  hind  legs  and  a  long  tail. 
[Written  also  gerboa.'] 

E^^^  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  small  jumping  rodents,  as 
the  Pf'/rtrs  Ca£er,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Jerboa  kangaroo  {ZooD,  a  small 
Australian  kaiitiaroo  (Belfongia  pe- 
nii:iU'itit)y  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon hare. 

Jer-eed'  (i5r-ed'),«.  {Av.jerliL 
Cf.    Djereed.]      a    blunt    javeliu 
used  by  the  people  of  the  Levant,    j.rboa  (/W/.»-^.£j;j//;- 
especially  m  moik  fights.     [Writ-  ucus). 

ten  ulsojerreed,  jrrid.'\        Byron. 

Jer^e-mfad    \  (i6r/e-mi'5d),  n.     [From  Jeremiah,  the 

Jer^'e-Illi'ade  I      prophet:  cf.  F.jeremiade.}     A  tale 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  or  complaint ;  a  doleful  story  ; 
a  dolorous  tirade  ;  —  generally  used  satirically, 
lie  has  proIoni:til  liiscompUiint  into  an  eudless Jeremiad.  Lamb. 

Jer'fal'COn  (jer'fa'k'n),  n.     (Zool.)  The  gyrfalcon. 

Jer'guer  (jer'ger),?*.     See  Jerquer. 

Jor-ld'  (jSr-ed'),  n.     Same  as  Jereed. 

Jerk  (jerk),  V.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Peruv.  charqni 
dried  beef.]  To  cut  into  long  slices  or  strips  and  dry  in 
the  sun  ;  as,  to  jerk  beef.     See  Charqui. 

Jerk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jerked  (jerkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Jerking.]  [Akin  to  ger/:,  and  perh.  also  to  gtird 
a  measure.]     1.  To  beat ;  to  strike.     [Obs.^  Florio. 

2.  To  give  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  thrust,  pu.sli, 
pull,  or  twist,  to  ;  to  yerk  ;  as,  to  jerk  one  with  the  el- 
bow ;  to  jerk  a  coat  off. 

3.  To  throw  with  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  ;  as,  to  jerk  a  stone. 

Jerk,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  sudden  motion ;  to  move 
with  a  start,  or  by  starts.  Milton. 

2.  To  flout  with  contempt. 

Jerk,  71.  1.  A  short,  sudden  pull,  thrust,  push, 
twitch,  jolt,  shake,  or  similar  motion. 

Ilia  jade  gave  him  ajcr/c.  77.  Jufison. 

2.  A  sudden  start  or  spring. 

Lohstera  .  .  .  swim  backwards  by, /cr^s  or  springs,     firew. 
Jerk'er  (-er),  n.    1.  A  beater.     [Obs.l       Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  One  who  jerks  or  moves  with  a  jerk. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  North  American  river  chub  {Ifi/bopsis 
higuttatus). 

Jer'kln  (jer'kTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  D.  j(/rfc  a  frock.]  A 
jacket  or  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat.  Shak. 

Jer'kln,  «.    {Zo'nl.)  A  male  gyrfalcon. 

Jerk'lng  (jerk'Tng),  n.  The  act  of  pulling,  pushing, 
or  throwing,  with  a  jerk.  —  Jerk'ine-ly.  adv. 

Jer'kln-head'  (jer'ktn-hedO,  "•  Q^rch.)  The  hipped 
part  of  a  roof  which  ia  hipped  only  for  a  part  of  its 
height,  leaving  a  truncated  gable. 

Jerk'y  (j?rk'y),  a.  Moving  by  jerks  and  starts; 
cliaracterized  by  abrupt  transitions  ;  as,  ^jerkg  vehicle  ; 
a,  jerky  style. 

Jer-moon'al  (jer-moon'ol),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  Tlie  Himalaj'an 
Bnow  partridge. 


Je-ron'y-mlte  (j?-r5n'I-mit),   n,     (Frrl.    Ifiitt.)    One 

beluiigiug  In  I'illuT  of  the  nii'diii-val  religioim  orderw  called 
J/irniit.s  nj  ,S1.  .ftroiiif.     [Written  alHO  J/in-o!iijiitite.\ 

Jer'O-pig'l  a  (jer/fi-pTj'I-a),  Ji.     See  Geuoituia. 

Jer'quer  (jtM-'ker),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cherch'.r  to  m-.irch,  V.. 
sraifh.j  A  ciihtonihouse  olllcer  who  Bearclies  Bhips  for 
uiH'ntt-icfl  goods.     [A'nf/.]     [Written  aUojergtier.] 

Jer^qulng  (kTng),  n.  The  searching  of  a  Hhip  for 
Ulieiilered  goods.      [j'J7ig.'\ 

Jer'ry-buUr  (jer'rl?-bTlt'),  ft.  Built  hastily  and  of 
bad  iiiiitrnais  ;  as^  jerry-built  houBes.     [C'ollog.  I^Jig."] 

Jer'sey  (jer'zyj,  7i. ;  pi.  Jeesevs  (-zTzj.  [h'rom. Jer- 
sey, the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands.]  1,  The  finest  of 
wool  separated  from  the  rest ;  combed  wool ;  also,  fine 
yarn  of  wool. 

2.  A  kind  of  knitted  jacket ;  hence,  in  general,  a  close- 
fitting  jacket  or  upper  garment  made  of  an  elastic  fabric 
(as  stockinet). 

3.  Ow  nf  ;t  brer-d  of  cattle  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Jer- 
seys are  iiutril  !nr  the  richness  of  their  milk. 

Je-ru'sadem  (jD-rij'sa-lSni),  n.  [Gr.  'lepouo-oAij/n,  fr. 
Heb.  Yirushalaim.y  The  chief  city  of  I'alestine,  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

JeruBalem  artichoke.  [Perh.  a  corrupt,  of  It.  girasole,  i. 
e.,  snnrtower,  or  turnsole.  See  Gyre,  Solar.J  (But.)  [a) 
An  American  jdant,  a  perennial  species  of  sunflower 
{llelidiithit.K  (idtrro.siis),  whose  tubers  are  sometimes  used 
as  food.  (/'I  One  of  the  tubers  themselves.  Jeruaalem 
cherry  (liof.)^  the  poi^ular  name  of  eitlier  of  twu  .species 
of  Sulanniii  (.v.  P.Knida-capsivuiu  and  ■"<.  rfijisifus/r/ni)), 
cult  ivati'd  as  ornamental  house  plants.  They  bear  bflglit. 
red  lierriesiif  almiit  tlio  size  of  cherries.-  .Jeruealem  oak 
iPiof.),  an  aromatie  goosefoot  iChei'oj'o<//)nii  li'-trtj.^),  cr.iii- 
mou  about  houses  and  along  roadsides.  —  Jerusalem  aage 
{Hot.),  a  perennial  lu-rb  of  the  Mint  family  {Phhnuis  tu- 
brro.sa).  —  Jerusalem  thorn  (Hot.),  a  spiny,  leguminous  tre<- 
{Parkln.sauia  andeato),  widely  dispersed  in  warm  coun- 
tries, aufi  used  for  hedges.  —  The  New  Jerusalem,  Heaven ; 
the  Celestial  City. 

Jer'Tlne  (jer'vTn  or  -ven),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Sp.  yerbn 
lierb,  OSp.,  the  poison  of  the  ver.atrum.]  {('hi'in.)A 
poisonous  alkaloid  resembling  veratrine,  and  found  with 
it  in  white  hellebore  {Veratrum  album); — called  also 
jervina. 

Jess  (jSs),  T?.  ;  /;/.  Jesses  (-Sz).  [OF.  gies,  giez,  prop, 
pi.  of  giet,  get,  jet,  F.  jet,  a  throwing,  jess.  See  Jet  a 
shooting  forth.]  (F<dco7iry)  A  short  strap  of  leather  or 
silk  secured  round  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  to  which  the 
leash  or  line,  wrapped  round  the  falconer's  hand,  was 
attached  when  used.  See  Illust.  of  Falcon. 
Likn  a  hawk,  which  feeling  herself  freed 
Frnin  bi,lls  and  j'-s^es  which  did  let  her  flight.     S/ietiser. 

Jes'sa-mlne  ( j5s'sa-mTn),  n.    (Bof.)  Same  as  Jasmine. 

Jes'sant  (-s</nt),  a.  {Iler.)  Springing  up  or  emerging ; 
—  said  of  a  plant  or  auiiual. 

Jes'se  (j6.s'.se),  71.  [LL.  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David,  fr.  Gr.  'letrc-ai,  fr.  Heb. 
Yish'ti.'l  Any  representation  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  genealogy  of  Chri.st,  in 
decorative  art;  as:  {a)  A  genealogical 
tree  represented  in  stained  glass.  (6) 
A  candlestick  with  many  branches, 
each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  some 
one  of  the  descendantsof  Jesse ;  —  called 
also  tree  of  Jes.ie. 


A  Lion  Jespant  of 
a  Fobs. 


Jesse  window  (Arch.),  a  window  of  which  the  glazing 
and  tracery  represent  the  tree  of  Jesse. 

Jessed  (jest),  a.    (Her.)  Having  jesses  on,  as  a  hawk. 

Jest  (je.it),  71.  [OE.  jeste,  geste,  deed,  action,  story, 
tale,  OF.  geste^  LL.  gesta,  orig.,  exploits,  neut.  pi.  from 
L.  gestuSf  p.  p.  of  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  accomplish,  per- 
form ;  perh.  orig.,  to  make  to  come,  bring,  and  perh. 
akin  to  E.  come.  Cf.  Gest  a  deed,  Register,  n.]  1.  A 
deed;  an  action  ;  a  gest.     [C6.J.] 

The>;,s/s  or  actiuns  of  princes  or  captains.    Sir  T.  Khjnt. 

2.  A  mask  ;  a  pageant ;  an  interlude.    [Ois.]    Kares. 

He  promieod  us,  in  honor  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  uur  banquet  with  some  pompous^Vsf.     Kf/d. 

3.  Something  done  or  said  in  order  to  amuse  ;  a  joke  ; 
a  witticism  ;  a  jocose  or  sportive  remark  or  phrase.  See 
Synonyms  under  Jest,  r.  i. 

I  must  be  sad  .  .  .  and  smile  at  no  man's  jVsrs.       Sliak. 

The  Right  Honorable  gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory 

for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facta.  SlicmJan. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport ;  a  laughingstock. 

Then  let  me  be  joviTJcxt;  I  deserve  it.  Shak. 

In  Jeat,  for  mere  sport  or  diversion ;  not  in  truth  and 
reality  ;  not  in  earnest. 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest.  Shnk. 
—  Jeat  book,  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  jests,  jokes, 
and  amusing  anecdotes ;  a  Joe  Miller. 

Jest,  V.  i.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Jested;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  «. 
Jesting.]  1.  To  take  part  in  a  merrymaking;  —  espe- 
cially, to  act  in  a  mask  or  interlude.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

2.  To  make  merriment  by  words  or  actions  ;  to  joke  ; 
to  make  light  of  anything. 

"B-ej'Mx  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.  Shnk: 

Syn.  —  To  joke  ;  sport:  rally.  —  To  Jest.  Joke.  One 
je.tts  in  order  to  make  others  laugh  ;  one  jokes  to  please 
himself.  A  jest  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  another,  and 
is  often  ill-natured  ;  a.  joke  is  a  sportive  sally  designed  to 
promote  good  humor  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  its 
object.  '''Jests  are,  tlierefore,  seldom  harmless;  jokes 
frecpiently  allowable.  Tlie  most  serious  subject  may  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  a.jest.^^     Crabb. 

Jest'er  (-er),  v.     [Cf.  Gestour.]     1.    A  buflfoon ;  a 

merry-andrew  ;  a  court  fool. 

This  . . .  was  Yorick's  skull,  the  king's  Je.*!?tT.        t^hak. 

Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  thvit  jesters  wear.    LonqftUov. 

2.  A  person  addicted  to  jesting,  or  to  indulgence  in 

light  and  amusing  talk. 


He  nmbled  up  and  down 
With  shallow jtiSff./.-;. 


Shak. 


Jest'fnl  (jPHt'ful),  a.    Given  to  jesting ;  full  of  Jokes. 
Jest'lng, '/.     Si)ortive  ;  not  seriouH  ;  lit  for  jestB. 

II''  will  (iiid  that  thi-ee  are  nojc-ytiny  matterii.     Mitraulay. 

Jest'lng,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  jests; 
joking  ;  phanantry.  Eph.  v.  4. 

Jesfiiig-ly,  adr.     In  a  jesting  manner. 

Jes'u-it  (jez'u-Tt),  n.  [F.  Jesuile,  8p.  Jesuita :  cf. 
It.  (ies7tita.\  1,  {ii.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  a  religloun  order 
founder!  by  Ignatiut*  Loyola,  and  approved  in  1540,  under 
the  title  of  The  Society  of  Jesus. 

CrfA^  The  order  consists  of  ScholanticB.  the  Professed, 
the  Spiritual  CoacJjiitors,  and  the  Temporal  Coadjutor* 
(jr  Lay  lirothers.  The  Jesuit  novice  after  two  yearn  be- 
comes a  SeholuMtie,  and  takes  Ihh  first  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obi-dieiiee  simply.  Some  years  after,  at  the 
close  of  a  wcimi'l  imvitiate,  he  takes  his  second  vows  and 
is  ranked  ani'.ng  tlie  Coadjutors  or  Professed.  The  Pro- 
fessed are  bound  l^y  a  fourth  vow,  from  which  only  the 
jiope  can  diMiteiine,  requiring  tliem  to  go  wlierever  tlie 
Iiope  may  Send  them  for  minsiunary  duty.  Tlie  Coadju- 
tors teach  in  the  schools,  and  arc  employed  in  general 
niissionary  labors.  The  Society  is  governerl  by  a  General 
who  holds  oftice  for  life.  He  has  associated  with  him 
"Assistants  "  (five  at  the  present  time),  representing  dif- 
ferent provinceH.  The  Society  was  first  establihht-il  in 
tlu'  Unite.l  Strdes  in  \ml.  The  Jesuits  have  di^I.Iayed 
in  lliiir  r-nterpi  iwes  a  hij^'li  degree  of  zeal,  learning,  and 
8k ill,  but,  by  their  enenneK,  have  been  generally  n-puted 
t"  u^ic  art  and  intrigue  in  promoting  or  acconiphshing- 
thcir  purpn.ses,  whence  the  words  Jesuit,  Jesuitical,  and 
the  like,  have  acquired  an  opprobrious  sense. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  crafty  person  ;  an  intriguer. 

Jesuits'  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  or  the  bark  of  certain 
hpecies  of  Cinchona ;  —  so  called  because  its  inedicinaL 
properties  were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  to  South  America.  —  JeauitB*  drops.  Se& 
Fnar's  balsam,  under  Friar.  —Jesuits'  nut,  the  Euro- 
pean water  chestnut.  -  Jeaalts'  powder,  powdered  cin- 
chona bark.  -  JcBuits'  tea,  a  Chilian  leguminous  shrub, 
used  as  a  tea  and  medicinally. 

Jes'U-lt-ed,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  of  the- 
Jcsuits.  Milton. 

Jes'U-It-ess,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jesni(ess€.'\  {H.  C.  IJist.y 
One  of  an  order  of  nuns  established  on  the  principles, 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  in  1C33. 

Jes'U-lt'lc  (-Tt'Tk),        \a.   [Oi.F.  jesuiti'pi€.'\    1.  Of 

Jes'U-it'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  or  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits^ 
or  to  their  principles  and  methods. 

2.  Designing  ;  cunning  ;  deceitful ;  crafty  ;  —  an  op- 
probrious use  of  the  word.  Dryden. 

Jes'U-it'iC-al-ly,  orfr.     in  a  Jesuitical  manner. 

Jes'u-lt-lsm  (jez'ii-Tt-Tz'm),  7i.     [Cf.  F.  jesuitisme.'} 

i.  Tlie  principles  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Cunning  ;  deceit ;  deceptive  practices  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose; subtle  ariiniiitnt;^  an  opprobrious  use  of  the  word. 

Jes'U-it-oc'ra-cy  (-Ok'ra-sy),  n.  [Jesuit  -f-  -crary,  as. 
in  aristnvnivy.~\  Govennnent  by  Jesuits  ;  also,  the  whole 
body  of  JeKuits  in  a  country,     [i?.]  V.  Kingsley. 

Jes'U-lt-ry  (j6z'ii-it-rj),  n.  Jesuitism;  subtle  argu- 
ment.     [li.'\  Carlyle.. 

Je'sus  (je'zus),  n.  [L.  Jesiis,  Gr,  'It/o-ouc,  from  Heb. 
Ycshua'' ;  }  a/i  JehovaIi  + /(Oi/aa' tohelp.]  The  Savior;. 
tlie  name  of  the  Son  of  God  as  announced  by  blie  angel 
to  his  parents;  the  personal  name  of  Our  Lord,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Christ,  liis  official  appellation.     Luke  i.  31. 

Thou  shall  call  his  name^':'Sfts';  for  he  shall  save  his  people- 
from  their  sina.  Jlatt.  i.  21. 

0^^  The  form  Jesti  is  often  used,  esp.  in  the  vocative. 
J'  <!ii,  do  thou  my  soul  receive.  Keble.. 

The  Society  of  Jesus.    See  Jesuit. 

Jet  (j6t),  7/.     Same  as  2d  Get.     [Obs."]  Chaucer^ 

Jet, 71.  [OF.  jetyjayef,  F.jaiet,jais,  L.  gagates,  fr.  Gr- 
yaydn}^;  —  so  called  from  Faya?  or  Foyyai,  a  town  and. 
river  in  Lycia.]  [Written  also  jeat,  jayet.']  {Min.)  A- 
variety  of  lignite,  of  a  very  compact  texture  and  velvet 
black  color,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  often 
wrought  into  mourning  jewelry,  toys,  buttons,  etc.  For- 
merly called  also  black  amber. 

Jet  ant  (Zool.),  a.  blackish  European  ant  (Formica  fii- 
Jiginomt,  which  builds  its  nest  of  a  paperlike  material  in 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

Jet,  71.  [F.jet,  OF.  get,  gief,  "L.  jnctus  a  throwing,  a 
throw,  fr.jacere  to  throw.  Cf.  Abject,  Ejaculate,  Gist, 
Jess.  Jut.]  1.  A  shooting  forth;  a  spouting;  a  spurt; 
a  sudden  rush  or  gush,  as  of  water  from  a  pipe,  or  of 
flame  from  an  orifice  ;  also,  that  which  issues  in  a  jet. 

2.  Drift;  scope;  range,  as  of  an  argument,     [Obs."] 

3.  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  is  broken  from  it  when 
the  type  is  cold.  K7iight. 

Jet  propeller  (iVa?//.),  a  device  for  propelling  vessels  by 
means  of^  a  forcible  jet  of  water  ejected  from  the  vessel,, 
as  by  a  centrifugal  pump.  —  Jet  pump,  a  device  in  which 
a  small  jet  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  in  rapid 
motion,  lifts  or  otherwise  moves.^  by  its  impulse,  a  larger- 
quantity  of  the  fluid  with  wliich  it  miugles. 

Jet,  v.  ?.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jetted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Jetting.]    [F.  jcter,  'h.jactare,  freq.  fr.  jacere  to  throw. 

See  3d  Jet,  and  cf.  Jut.]     1.  To  strut ;  to  walk  with  a 

lofty  or  haughty  gait ;  to  be  insolent ;  to  obtrude.  [Obs."] 

How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  1  Shak. 

To  jet  upon  a  prince's  right.  Shak.- 

2.  To  jerk  ;  to  jolt ;  to  be  shaken.    [Ol>s.'\     Wisemaiu 

3.  To  shoot  forward  or  out ;  to  project ;  to  jut  out. 
Jet,  V.  t.    To  spout ;  to  emit  in  a  stream  or  jet. 

A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam.  Teimyson* 
Jet'— black'  (-blSk')i  ''•  Black  as  jet ;  deep  black. 
II  Jet'  d'eau'  (zha'  do'),  pi.  Jets  d*e.a,u  (zha'  do'). 
[F.,  a  throw  of  water.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  A 
stream  of  water  spouting  from  a  fountain  or  pipe  (espe- 
cially from  one  arranged  to  throw  w-ater  upward),  in  a 
public  place  or  in  a  garden,  for  ornament. 

[!  Jet'e-rus  (jet'e-riisl,  72.  {Bot.)  A  yellowness  of  the 
parts  of  plants  which  are  normally  green  ;  yellows. 

Jet'sam  (-s'lm),  in.    [F.j>/<=r  to  throw:  cf.  OF.  pefai- 

Jet'son  (-sun),    \      S07)   a  throwing.     Cf.    Flotsam* 

Jettison.]     1.  (Mar.  Law)  Goods  which  sink  when  cast 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    up,    arn ;    pity ;    food,   f<n>t ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    eo ;    singr,   ink ;    tben,    tUin ;    bON ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 


JETTEAU 

into  the  sea,  and  remain  under  water ;  —  diatinguished 
from  flotsam,  goods  which  float,  and  lignn,  gooda  which 
are  suiilJ  attached  to  a  buoy. 

2.  Jettison.     See  Jettison,  1. 

Jet'teau  (jSt'to),  n.     See  Jet  d'eah.     [il.]    Adihson. 

Jet'tee  C-te),  n.    See  Jetty,  n.  Jiuike. 

Jet'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  wlio  struts ;  one  who  bears 
himself  jauntily  ;  a  £op.     [06^.]  PaU.jmve.  \ 

Jet'U-nesS  C-ti-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  beuig  jetty ; 
blackness.  ,     ,,/""/'"; 

Jet'U-son  (-sun),  n.  [See  Jetsam.]  1.  {Mur.  Law) 
The  throwing  oierboard  of  goods  from  necessity,  in  or- 
der to  lighten  a  vessel  in  danger  of  wreck. 

2.  See  Jetsam,  1.  ,  ^  j 

Jet'ton  (-tun),  )i.  [F.jc/on.]  A  metal  counter  used 
in  playing  cards.  ...     .  ^  .        , 

Jet'ty  (jSt'tJ),  a.    Made  of  jet,  or  like  jet  in  color. 

The  peoiilc  ...  are  of  ajil'a  IjlMk.     Sir  T.  Broume. 

Jet'ty,  n.  :  pi.  Jetties  (-tiz).  [F.  jMe  a  pier,  a 
jetty,  a  causeway.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth,  and  cf. 
JUTTT.I  1.  (Arch.)  A  part  of  a  building  that  je^s  or 
projects  beyond  the  rest,  and  overhangs  the  wall  below. 

2.  A  wharf  or  pier  extending  from  tlie  shore. 

3.  (Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  structure  of  wood  or  stone 
-extended  into  the  sea  to  influence  the  current  or  tide,  or 
to  protect  a  harbor ;  a  mole  ;  as,  the  Eads  system  oj  jet- 
dies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Jetty  head  lyntil.),  a  projecting  part  at  the  end  of  a 
■wharf ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the 
i:heeks  of  a  dock. 

Jet'ty,  !'.  i.     To  jut  out ;  to  project.     [Ohs.'\     Florio. 

II  Jeu'  d'es'prlt'  (zhe'  dSs'pre').  [F.,  play  of  miud.] 
A  witticism.  „    ..   ,.  .r     T 

Jew  (jii  or  ju  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  Jiiis,  pi.,  F.  Jm/,  L.  Ju- 
daeas,  Gr.  'louiaZo;,  fr.  'lovSaia  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
Judea,  fr.  Heb.  ri/iihlah  Judali,  son  of  J.acob.  Of.  Jo- 
daic]  Origin.ally,  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonisli  cap- 
tivity, any  member  of  the  new  state ;  a  Hebrew ;  an 
Israelite. 

Jew's  franklnceme,  gum  styrax,  or  benzoin.  —  Jew's 
maUow  (Bol.t,  an  annual  herb  I.Corcliorus  oJ./.</"/.<l  culti- 
vated in  Syria  and  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb,  and  lu  Inilia  lur 
its  fiber.  —  Jew's  pitch,  asphaltum  ;  bitumen.  --.The  Wan- 
dering Jew,  an  imaginary  personage,  who,  for  Ins  cruelty 
to  tlie  Savior  during  his  passion,  is  doomed  to  wander  on 
the  earth  till  Clirist's  second  coming. 

Jew'lmsll'  (-bush'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  euphorbiaceous 
chrub  of  the  gemm  Pedilanlhus  {P.  tillujmaloldrs),  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  aud  possessing  powerful  emetic  and 
drastic  qualities.  . 

Jewel  (ju'51  or  ju'Sl),  n.  [OE.  juel,  jowel,  OF.  joae!, 
iiieljoiel,  F.  Jni/au,  dim.  of  OF.Joie  joy,  jewel,  F.  joje 
joy.  See  Joy.]  'l.  An  ornament  of  dress  usually  made 
of  a  precious  metal,  and  having  enamel  or  precious 
stones  as  a  part  of  its  design. 

Plat,'  {>{  rare  device,  and  mveh 

Of  rich  and  exquii-ite  funn.  M(U- 

2.  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem.  Shak. 

3.  An  oliject  regarded  with  special  affection ;  a  pre- 
cious thing.     "  Our  prince  (jewel  of  children)."       Shak. 

4.  A  bearing  for  a  pivot  in  a  watch,  formed  of  a  crys- 
tal or  precious  stone,  as  a  ruby. 

Jewel  block  IXaiil.),  a  bloi-k  .at  the  extremity  of  a  yard, 
through  which  the  halyard  of  a  studding  sail  is  rove. 

JeW'el,  I'.  '•       [imp.  &  p.   p-  .lEWELED  (-eld),  or  JEW- 
ELLED ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jeweling,  or  Jewellikg.]     To 
dress,  adorn,  deck,  or  supply  with  jewels,  as  a  dress,  a 
Bword  hilt,  or  a  watch  ;  to  bespangle,  as  with  jewels. 
The  Ion- gray  tults  .  .  .  are  .A'uwtaahick  with  dew.  M.AriioU. 

Jew'el-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  joailUer.']  One  who 
makes,  or  deals  in,  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  similar 
omameuts.     [Written  also jVirc^/fr.] 

Jeweler's  gold.    See  under  Gold. 

Jew'el-ler-y  (-ler-J),  n.    See  Jewelry.  Parke. 

Jew'el-ry  (-rj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  joaillerie.}  1.  Tlie  art 
or  trade  iil  a  jeweler.  Cul'jra  re. 

2.  Jewels,  collectively;  as,  a  bride's jcwrfrv. 

Jew'el-weed' (-wed'),  «.    (Bol.)  See  Impatiens. 

Jewess.  "..  fern,  of  Jew.     A  Hebreiv  woman. 

JeWHsh'  (-flail'),  n.  (Hoijl.)  1.  A  very  large  serra- 
noicl  fish  (Promicrops  itniara)  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  often  reaches  the  weight  of  five  hundred 
pounils.  Its  color  is  olivaceous  or  yellowish,  with  nu- 
■merous  brown  spots.    Called  also  gaasa,  and  Warsaw. 
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Jewflsh  (I'rnmicrops  itaiara  or  P.  guasa). 

2.  A  siniil:»r  KiK'^ntio  finh  (Sfer^olrpis  gifjas)  of  South- 
oni  Califoniia,  v.-ilmrd  iih  a  food  fi.sli. 

3.  Tlie  black  Kroiiper  of  Florida  and  Texas. 

4.  A  large  iKTriiiKlikc  fiHli ;  tlio  tarpuin. 
Jew-lB8' (jfi-i//),  n.    Sam*!  as  JuisB.     [0/>.s.]    Chmtrer. 
Jewish  Ori'lBh  or  jn'-),  n.     Of  or  pertainiiiK  to  the 

Jf-w«  or  Hebrews;  eliaraetcristic  of  or  rem-iiibliiiR  the 
,Ji-uH  or  tlK-ir  eiiHtoiim  ;  Israelitish.  —  Jew'lflh-ly,  ('dv. 
—  Jew'lsh-neBB,  "•  ,        .    ^t,    r  . 

j6Wry  fj~''''j?  f'^  Jl»'r3?)»  "•      t^E.  Jrwenr,  OF.  Jine- 

ri€y  F.  Jnivcrie.'\     .Iiidoa;  alao,  a  district  inhabited  by 

JowB ;  a  Jews'  quarter.  Chaucer. 

TcnchiriK  tliroiit:hr.iit  nil  JtAi-ru-     l-"i-e  xxiil.  .'.. 

Jew's'-ear'  (jiiz'f^r'  ormT-r'),n.  {Hot.)  AHpccies 
of  furiKUH  (Ifirvoln  Auri'-f,ln-J'tfht;  Of  Auricula),  bear- 
'ing  some  resemblance  to  the  huiiian  car. 


Jew's'-harp'  (juz'harp'  or  jijz'-V 
possibly  a  corrupt,  of  jaw's  harp  ; 
cf.  G.  maultroifuuel,  lit.,  mouth- 
drum.]  1.  An  instrument  of 
music,  which,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth,  gives,  by  means 
of  a  bent  metal  tongue  struck  by 
the  finger,  a  sound  which  is  mod- 
ulated by  the  breath  ;  —  called  also  Jeu'\'i'trump. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  shackle  for  joining  a  chain  cable  to  an 
anclior, 

Jew's'-stone'  (-ston'),  Jew'stone'  (jii'ston^),  n. 
{FnJeon.)  A  large  clavate  spine  of  a  fossil  sea  urchin. 

Jez'e-bol  (j6z'e-b61),  n.  [From  Jezrhel,  Heb.  fzehel^ 
the  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.]  A  bold,  vicious  wo- 
man;  a  termagant.  Spectator, 

Jha'ral  (ja'nil),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zodl.)  A  wild 
goat  {C'ipra  Jemlaira)  which  inhabits  the  loftiest  moun- 
taius  of  India.  It  has  long,  coarse  hair,  forming  a  thick 
mane  on  its  head  and  neck. 

Jib  (jtb),  n.  [Named  from  its  shifting  from  side  to 
side.  See  Jib,  v.  /.,  Jibe.]  1.  {.\uut.)  A  triangular 
sail  set  upon  a  stay  or  halyard  extendnig  from  tlie  fore- 
mast or  fore-topmast  to  the  bowsprit  or  the  jib  boom. 
Large  vessels  often  carry  several  jibs;  as,  inner  jib; 
outer  jib;  flying  j/fc;  etc. 

2.  (Mack.)  The  projectmg  arm  of  a  crane,  from  which 
the  load  is  suspended. 

Jib  boom  (yaui.}^  a  spar  or  boom  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bowsprit.  It  is  sometimes  extended  by 
another  spar  called  the  flying  jib  boom.  [Written  also 
gib  boom.]  —  Jib  crane  [Mach.),  a  crane  having  a  horizon- 
tal jib  on  wliicli  a  trolley  moves,  bearing  the  load.  —  Jib 
door  (Arch.)t  a  door  made  flush  with  the  wall,  without 
dressings  or  moldings;  a  disguised  door.  —  Jib  header 
(iVaf//.),  a  gaff-topsail,  shaped  like  a  jib;  a  jib-hcmlrfl 
topsail.  —Jib  topsail  (AV/'f^),  a  small  jib  set  abovL-  and 
outside  of  all  the  other  jibs.  —  The  cut  of  one's  jib,  one's 
outward  appearance,     [t'olloq.]     -Sir  iV.  .S'co//. 

Jib  (jib),  V.  i.  [Connected  with  jibf;  cf.  OF.  (fiber 
to  shake.]  To  move  restively  backward  or  sidewise,  — 
said  of  a  horse  ;  to  balk.     [Written  alsojibb.J     [£"«.'/.] 

JibTjer  (jTb'ber),  «.     A  horse  that  jibs.     lEJir;.] 

Jibe  (jn>),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jibed  (jibd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  JiBiN-G  (jib'Tng).]  [Cf.  Dan.  gibbe,  D.  gijpe?^  v.  i., 
and  dial.  Sw.  rjippa  to  jerk.  Cf.  Jib,  v.  &  v.  t.]  (Naut.) 
To  shift,  as  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from  one  side 
of  a  vessel  to  the  other  when  the  wind  is  aft  or  on  the 
quarter.     See  Gybe. 

Jibe,  T.  i.  1.  (Xauf.)  To  change  a  ship's  course  so  as 
to  cause  a  shifting  of  the  boom.  See  Jibe,  v.  t.,  and  Gybe. 

2-  To  agree  ;  fo  harmonize.      [Colloq.}  Bartlrft. 

Jil'ly  (jTf'fy),  w.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  v^iff.']  [Written 
also  gifii.']  A  moment ;  an  instant ;  as,  I  will  be  ready 
in  a  jifv.     iConoq.'\  J.  tt  H.  Smith. 

Jig  (jig),  n.  [OF.  gigne  a  stringed  instrument,  a 
kind  of  dance,  F.  fiigne  dance,  tune,  gig  ;  of  German 
origin;  cf.  MHG.  ^''7''' fiddle,  G.  geige.  Cf.  Gig  a  fiddle, 
Gig  a  whirligig.]  1."  (Mas.)  A  light,  brisk  musical  move- 
ment, in  a  rhythm  of  triplets,  commonly  six-eighths. 

2.  A  lively  dance,  to  such  a  movement. 

Hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotchj/?.  Shak. 

3.  A  light,  humorous  piece  of  writing,  esp.  in  rhyme  ; 
a  farce  in  verse  ;  a  ballad.     [Obs.'] 

A  )!•}  shnll  be  clupped  at,  and  every  rhyme 

Praised  niid  a|»i)liiuded.  Beau.  %■  Fl. 

4.  A  piece  of  sport ;  a  trick;  a  prank.     [Obs.'] 

Is  "t  not  a  tiTic  ;*■';. 
A  precious  cunning,  m  tlie  late  I'rotoctor  ?    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

5.  A  trolling  bait,  consisting  of  a  bright  spoon  aud  a 
hook  attached. 

6.  {Mack.)  (fr)  A  small  macliine  or  handy  tool;  esp.  : 
{Metal  Working)  A  contrivance  fastened  to  or  inclosing 
a  piece  of  work,  and  having  hard  steel  surfaces  to  guide  a 
tool,  as  a  drill,  or  to  form  a  shield  or  templet  to  work 
to,  as  in  tiling,  (b)  (Mining)  An  apparatus  or  a  ma- 
cliine for  jigging  ore. 

Drill  jig,  a  jig  for  guiding  a  drill.  See  Jio,  6  (a').  —  Jig 
drilling.  Jig  filing  {Metal  \^'orkii)fj),  a  process  of  drilling  or 
filing  m  which  the  action  of  the  tool  is  dinxtcd  i.i-  liniUi<l 
by  a  jig.  —Jig  saw,  a  sawing  machine  witli  a  niirrow.  ver- 
tically reciprocating  saw,  used  to  cut  curvtMl  and  i 
lar  lines,  or  ornamental  patterns  in  openwork  ;  a 
3.aw  ;  —  called  also  (/iy  saw. 

Jig,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  JiOOED  (jTgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Jigging  (jTg'gtng).]     1.  To  sing  to  the  tune  of  a  jig. 
Jiff  off  u  tunc  at  the  tcmguo's  end.  Shah. 

2.  To  trick  or  clieat ;  to  cajole  ;  to  delude.  Ford. 

3.  (Mming)  To  sort  or  separate,  as  ore  in  a  jigger  or 
sieve.     See  Jiggiko,  n. 

4.  {Metal  Working)  To  cut  or  form,  as  a  piece  of 
metal,  in  a  jigging  machine. 

Jig,  V.  i.    To  dance  a  jig  :  to  skip  about. 

You  /'t/.  ycu  lunlile.  anil  ynu  lisp.  Stiak. 

Jlg'ger  (jTg'gcr),  Ji.  [A  corrupt,  of  eh igre.'\  {Zo'iiL) 
A  |>p-i  i.s  of  tica  (Sarrop.fj/lla,  or  Paler,  jieyietrans),  which 
hull. .us  iKMieath  the  skin.     See  Chiook. 

Jig'ger,  n.  [See  Jio,  7i.  \-  v.]  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  jigs  ;  specifically,  a  miner  who  sorts  or  cleans  ore 
by  the  process  of  jigging ;  also,  the  sieve  u.sed  in  jigging. 

2.  {Pottcni)  {a)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolv- 
ing mold,  on' which  eartlien  vessels  are  shaped  by  rapid 
motion  ;  a  potter's  wheel.  (/;)  A  templet  or  tool  by 
which  vessels  are  slmTied  on  a  potter's  wheel. 

3.  {Xant.)  (a)  A  light  tackle,  consirting  of  a  double 
and  single  block  and  the  full,  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  to  increase  the  purchase  on  a  topsail  sheet  in  Imnling 
it  home  ;  the  watch  tackle.  Tntten.  (h)  A  small  ti.sliing 
vessel,  rigged  like  a  yawl.  [.Yrw  Fng.]  ('■)  A  supple- 
mentary sail.     See  Danoy,  ??.,  2  (b). 

4.  A  pendulum  rolling  machine  for  slicking  or  grant- 
ing leather  ;  same  an  .Jack,  4  (i). 

Jigger  mftBt.  (yaut.)  (a)  The  after  mast  of  a  four-masted 
ves.'^id.  (b)  The  small  mast  set  at  tlie  stern  of  a  yawl- 
rigKC<l  boat. 
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Jlg'ging  (jTg'gTng),  n.     (Mining)  The  act  of  using  a 

jig  ;  tlie  act  uf  separating  ore  with  a  jigger,  or  wire-bot- 
tumed  sieve,  which  is  moved  up  aud  down  iu  water. 

JigginK  machine,  (a)  {Mining}  A  machine  for  separating 
ore  by  tlie  process  of  jigging,  ih)  (Mttul  WorLimn  A  ma- 
chine witli  a  rotary  mi lliiig  cutter  aud  a  Ifiiiplet  by  ubieh 
the  action  of  the  cutter  is  guided  or  limitt?d  ;  —  used  for 
forming  the  profile  of  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  j  a  pro- 
fiiiug  machine. 

Jig'gish  (-gTsh),  a.  \.  Resembling,  or  suitable  for, 
a  jig,  or  lively  movement.  Talier. 

2.  Playful ;  frisky.     [/;.] 

She  is  never  ead,  and  yet  not  ji'jgi^fi.  Ilahin'iton. 
Jig'gle  (-g'i))  ^'-  i-  [Freq.  oijig.'\  To  wriggle  or  frisk 
about ;  to  move  awkwardly  ;  to  shake  up  and  down. 
Jig'Jog'  (-j5g')t  «•  A  jolting  motion ;  a  jogging  pace. 
Jig'jog', '(.  Having  a  jolting  motion. 
JIU  tjtl),  n.  [See  Gill  sweetheart.]  Ayoung  woman  ; 
a  sweetheart.     See  Gill,  Beau,  d:  Fl. 

Jill'-fllrt'  (-flerf),  11.  A  light,  giddy,  or  wanton  girl 
or  woman.     See  Gill-flirt. 

Jilt  (jilt),  n.  [Coiitr.  fr.  Scot,  jillet  a  giddy  girl,  a 
jill-flirt,  dim.  of  Jill  a  jill.]  A  woman  who  capriciously 
deceives  her  lover  ;  a  coquette  ;  a  flirt.  Otway. 

Jilt,  V.  t.  timp.  &  p.  p.  Jilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jilt- 
ing.] To  cast  oft'  capriciously  or  unfeelingly,  as  a  lover ; 
to  deceive  in  love.  Locke. 

Jilt,  V.  i.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practice  deception  in 
love  ;  to  discard  lovers  capriciously.  Congreve. 

Jim'crack'  (jTm'krak'),  n.     See  Gimcrack. 
Jim'-croW  (-kro'),  ".      (Much.)  1.   A  machine  for 
bending  or  straigliteuing  rails. 

2.  A  i>laning  machine  with  a  reversing  tool,  to  plane 
both  ways. 

Jim'my  (-mj),  n.  ;  pi.  Jimmies  (-niTz).  [Cf.  Jemmy.] 
A  short  crowbar  used  by  burglars  iu  breaking  open  doors. 
[Written  alsojfemnj?/.] 

Jimp  (jinip),  a.  [Cf.  Gimp,  «.]  Neat ;  handsome ; 
elegant.     See  Gimp. 

Jlm'son  weed'  (jTm'sun  wed').  See  Jamestown 
weed.     {Lociih  U.  *?.] 

Jin,  Jinn  (jtn),  n.  See  Jinnee.  *' Solomon  is  said 
tohave  had  power  over  the  J  iH."  Balfour  {Cgc.  oJ'  India). 
Jin-gal'  { jin-gal'),  n.  [Hind,  jangdl  a  swivel,  a  large 
musket.]  A  smaii  portable  piece  of  ordnance,  mounted 
on  a  swivel.  [Written  also  gingnl  midjiiignll.^  llndia'} 
Jin'gle  (jTn'g'l).  r.  i.  [_6E.' gingrlen,  giiiglen  ;  prob, 
akin  to  E.  chink  ;  cf.  also  E.  jangle.]  1.  To  sound  with 
a  fine,  sharp,  rattling,  clinking,  or  tinkling  sound ;  as, 
sleigh  bells  jingle.     [Written  also  gingle.'] 

2-  To  rhyme  or  sound  with  a  jingling  effect.  '■'■Jin- 
gling street  ballads."  Macaiday. 
Jin'gle,  V.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jingled  (-g'ld) ;  J),  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Jingling  (-gHng).]  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp 
metallic  sound,  as  a  little  bell,  or  as  coins  shaken  to- 
gether ;  to  tinkle. 

TUl-  bells  ^hGJinghd,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

Jln'gle,  n.  1.  A  rattling,  clhiking,  or  tinkling  sound, 
as  of  little  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  Tiiat  which  makes  a  jingling  sound,  as  a  rattle. 
If  vnu  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 

with  tiitles  andjin'jles,  but  use  them  justly.  Bacon. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes,  especially 
when  the  verse  has  little  merit ;  hence,  the  verse  itself. 
"  The  least  jingle  of  verse."  Guardian. 

Jingle  BheU.    See  Gold  shell  (&),  under  Gold. 

Jin'gler  (-gler),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  jingles. 

Jin'gling  (-glTug),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  produ- 
cing a  jingle;  also,  the  sound  itself ;  a  clink.  "Thejm- 
gling  of  tlie  guinea."  Tennyson. 

Jin'gling-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  jingle.  Lowell. 

Jin'gO  (jTn'go),  ?J.  ;  pi.  Jingoes  (-goz).  [Said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  St.  Ciingonlph.']  1,  A  word  used  as  a  joc- 
ular oath.     "  By  the  ii\ing  jingo. ''^  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  statesman  who  pursues,  or  who  favors,  an  aggres- 
sive, domineering  policy  in  foreign  atTairs.   [Cant,  Kng."] 

J^;^^  This  sense  arose  from  a  doggerel  song  which  waa 
popular  during  the  Turco-Russian  war  of  1877  aud  I»iO. 
The  first  two  lines  were  as  follows :  — 

Wu  (iun't  want  tn  fight,  hut  bv  di)i>jo  if  we  do. 

"We  've  got  tlie  ships,  we  'vc  got  the  men,  we  've  got  the  money 
too. 

Jin'go-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  policy  of  the  Jingoes,  so 

called.     St^e  Jingo,  '2.     [Cant,  Fng.] 

Jln'nee  (jni'ne).  n. ;  pi.  Jinn  (jIn).  [Ar.]  (Arabian 
&  Moli'inniirdiiii  Myth.)  A  genius  or  demon  ;  one  of  the 
fabled  genii,  pood  aiitl  evil  spirits,  supposed  to  be  the  ciiil- 
dren  of  lire,  and  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  various 
forms.    [Written  also.//»,  djinnee,  etc.] 

^^^  Jinn  is  also  used  as  sing.^  with  pi.  jinns  (jTnz). 

Jln'ny  road'  (jTu'nJ  rod').  [Cf.  Gin  an  engine,  Ginny- 
CAiiiuAOE.]  (Mining)  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal  mine, 
oil  which  loaded  cars  descend  by  gravity,  drawing  up 
empty  ones.  Knight. 

Jili-rlk'l-Bha  (jTn-rTk'T-KhA),  n.  [Jap.  jin  man  ^-  riki 
pLuviT  -j  .^/of  csuiiagf.]  A  small,  two-wheided,  hooded 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  men.     [Japan] 

Jip'po  (jTp'pS),  7J.  [Abbrev.  fr.j>/;)7»0H.]  A  waistcoat 
or  kind  of  stays  for  women. 

Jo  (jo),  n.  ;  pi.  Joes  Qoz).  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
sweetheart;  a  darling.     [Scot.']  Burns. 

Job  (job),  71.  [Prov.  E.  job,  gob,  n.,  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  v.,  to  stab,  strike;  cf.  li.  gob,  gobbet ;  perh.  in- 
fluenced by  E.  chop  to  cut  off,  to  mince.     See  Gob.] 

1.  A  suilden  thrust  or  stab  ;  a  jab. 

2.  A  piece  of  chanco  or  occasional  work ;  any  defl- 
nit4'  work  undertaken  iu  gross  for  a  fixed  price  ;  as,  ho 
did  the  jab  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

3.  A  public  transaction  done  for  private  profit ;  some- 
thing performed  ostensibly  as  n  part  of  oflleiiil  duty,  but 
really  for  private  gain  ;  a  corrupt  ofllcial  business. 

4.  Any  affair  or  event  which  affects  one,  whether  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately.     [Cnlloq.'\  ^^^^ 
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6.  A  BJtuation  or  opportunity  of  work ;  as,  lie  lost  hU 
job.     \_CoUoq.'\ 

E^^  Job  is  used  adjectively  to  signify  tloijui  jobs,  used 
far  jiihsy  or  IH  on  hire  tu  do  jobs ;  as,  job  iiriiiter ;  jab 
master  ;  job  horse  ;  job  wagon,  etc. 

By  the  Job,  at  a  stiimlated  Hiim  fnr  thn  work,  or  for 
each  piece  of  work  done  ;  -  iliHtiuK'niHlM-d  Ironi  timf 
work;  aa,  tlie  house  was  built  In/  (In'  j<i/,.— Job  lot.  a 
quantity  of  gootlfl,  usually  !iiiH<i'ILineiMi.s,  mild  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  trade,  at  a.  certain  price  for  the  wlioh^ ; 
as,  these  articles  were  included  in  a  job  lot.  —Job  maBter. 
one  who  lets  out  lioraea  and  carriages  for  hire,  a.H  fur 
"family  use.  \Eng.\  —  Job  printer,  onr  who  does  niiscel- 
■laiu'Oiis  jirintiiit;,  esp,  rircidars,  t'ardH,  lijlllieads,  etc. — 
Odd  jobB,  MiiMtidlani'oiis  wink  nt  a  pt-tty  kind  ;  occasional 
Work,  of  variuu.i  kinds,  or  lur  various  jieMple. 

Job  (jBb),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jobbed  (j5bd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Jobbing.]  1.  To  strike  or  atab  with  a  ])oiuted 
inBtrunient.  L*  Estrange. 

2.  To  tlirust  in,  as  a  pointed  instrument.  Moxun. 

3.  To  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  separate  portions  or 
lots  ;  to  sublet  (work) ;  as,  to  Job  a  contract. 

4.  {Com.)  To  buy  and  sell,  as  a  Tjroker;  to  purchase 
•  of  importers  or  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
to  retailers;  as,  to  job  goods. 

5.  To  hire  or  let  by  the  job  or  for  a  period  of  service  ; 
■■as,  to  Job  a  carriaRe.  Thackeray. 

Job,  V,  i.  1.  To  do  chance  work  for  hire  ;  to  work  by 
"the  piece  ;  to  do  petty  work. 

Authors  of  all  work,  to 706  for  the  season.        Moore. 

2.  To  seek  private  gain  under  pretense  of  public  serv- 
:ice  ;  to  turn  public  matters  to  private  advantage. 

And  jud^icajoh,  and  bishops  bite  the  town.         Pope. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  jobber  in  merchandise 
or  stocks. 

Job  (job),  n.  The  hero  of  the  book  of  that  name  in 
■  the  Old  Testament ;  the  typical  patient  man. 

JTob'H  comforter,  {a)  A  false  friend  ;  a  tactless  or  ma- 
Jicious  person  who,  under  pretense  of  sympathy,  insiiui- 
-ates  rebukes,  (b)  A  boil.  [Co^/oy.]  —  Job'a  news,  bad 
news.  Cujiylf.—Job'B  tears  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  grass  U'i>'-f 
lAicryma),  with  hard,  shining,  pearly  grains. 

Jo-ba'tlon  (jJ-ba'shiin),  n.  [Prov.  K.  Job  to  scold,  to 
reprove,  perh.  fr.  Job,  the  proper  name.]  A  scolding ;  a 
Jong,  tedious  reproof.     ILow']  Grose. 

Job'ber  (jSb'ber),  n.     1.  One  who  works  by  the  job. 

2.  A  dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds;  a  stockjob- 
ber.    [/i»f/.] 

3.  One  who  buys  goods  from  importers,  wholesalers,  or 
juanufacturers,  and  sells  to  retailers. 

4.  One  who  turns  official  or  public  business  to  private 
■advantage  ;  hence,  one  who  performs  low  or  mercenary 
work  in  ufll<'e,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

JobT)er-nowl'  (-nouP),  n.  [O'E.Jobbemoule,  fr.Job- 
arde  a  stupid  fellow  ;  cf.  E.  noil.']  A  blockhead,  [^f^ 
loq.  &  Obs.']  H.  Taylor. 

JoVber-y  (-3?),  n.     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  jobbing. 

2.  Underhand  management ;  oflScial  corruption  ;  as, 
municipal  jyttfrv.  Mayhcw. 

Job'bing  (j3b'bTng),  a.  1.  Doing  chance  work  or  odd 
jobs;  as,  ajoftW;;^  carpenter. 

2.  Using  opportunities  of  public  service  for  private 
gain  ;  as,  3,  Jobbing  politician.  London  Sat.  Rev. 

Jobbhig  house,  a  mercantile  establishment  which  buys 
■from  importers,  wliolesalers  or  manufacturers,  and  sells 
to  retailers,    [v.   ."i.] 

Jo'cant-ry  (jo'kant-rj),  n.  [L.  Jocans,  p.  pr.  of  Jo- 
care  to  jest,  fr.  Jociis  a  jest.]  The  act  or  practice  of  jest- 
ing.    lObs.l 

Jock'ey  (jSk'J),  n.  ;pl.  Jockeys  (-Tz).  [Dim.  of  Jack, 
Scot.  Jock ;  orig.,  a  boy  who  rides  horses.   See  2d  Jack.] 

1.  A  professional  rider  of  liorses  in  races,       Addison. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses ;  a  horse  trader.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  clieat ;  one  given  to  sharp  practice  in  trade. 
Jock'ey,  v.  t.     [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Jockeyed  (-Id) ;  p.  pr. 

&vb.  «.  Jockeying.]    1.  *' To  jostle  by  riding  against 
one."    Johnson. 

2.  To  play  the  jockey  toward  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to 
impose  upon  in  trade ;  as,  to  Jockey  a  customer. 

Jock'ey,  v.  i.     To  play  or  act  the  jockey  ;  to  cheat. 

Jock''ey-lng  (j5k'T-Tng),  n.  The  act  or  management 
of  one  who  jockeys;  trickery.  Benconsjield. 

Jock'ey-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  practice  of  jockeys. 

Jock'ey-shlp,  n.  The  art,  character,  or  position,  of  a 
jockey  ;  the  personality  of  a  jockey. 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  hisjockeyship.     Chatterton. 
■\Vhere  can  at  last  his  jockey^iiip  retire  ?        Voxcpcr. 

Jo-cose'  (jfi-kos'),  a.  [h.Jocosvs,  fr.  fociis  joke.  See 
Joke.]  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting;  containing  a  joke, 
or  abounding  in  jokes  ;  merry  ;  sportive  ;  humorous. 

To  quit  their  austerity  and  he  jocose  and  pleasant  with  an 
.adveraury.  :^hnf(eshiir>/. 

All  ,  .  .  jocose  or  comical  airs  should  be  excluded.     /.  If'atts. 

Syn. —Jocular  ;  facetious ;  witty  ;  merry;  pleasant- 
■waggish  ;  sportive  ;  funny  ;  comical. 

—  Jo-cosely,  adv.  —  Jo-cose 'ncss,  n. 

Spondanus  iina^^ines  that  Ulysses  may  possibly  speak  )'->rn-!ehi 

but  III  truth  Ulysses  never  behaves  with  levity.  'Jimomr. 

He  must  beware  lest  his  letter  should  cnntain  nnvthiup  like 

mcosencss;  smce  jesting  is  mcompatible  with  a  holy  and  Birmus 

"fe-  BuckU: 

Jo'CO-se'li-oas  (jo'k6-se'rt-iis),  a.  {Jocose  +  seri- 
ous.]    Mingling  mirth  and  seriousness.  Jif.  Green. 

Jo-COS'1-ty  (jo-kSs'T-ty),  n.  A  jocose  act  or  saying; 
jocoseness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Joc'u-lar  (jok'iSder),  a.  [L.  Jonilaris,  fr.  Jocidus, 
dim.  of  j'oczis  joke.  See  Joke.]  1.  Given  to  jesting ;  jo- 
cose ;  as,  a  Jocular  person. 

2.  Sportive;  merry.  "  J'or?//n'r  exploits."  Cowper. 
The  style  is  [lartly  serious  and  partlyj'ocu/ar.    Dryden. 

JOC'U-lar'I-ty  (-15r'T-tJ'),  n.     Jesting  ;  merriment. 

Joc'U-lar-ly  (j5k'u-ler-lj-),  adv.  In  jest;  for  sport 
or  mirth  ;  jocosely. 

Joc'U-3a-ry  (jGk'udu-r^?),  a.  \Ia.  jocularius.  Cf.  Jocu- 
liitt.]     Jocular;  jocose;  sportive.  Bacon. 


rem 

purtner's  lead  ; 

none 


Joc'U-la'tor  (jnk'fl-la'tPr),  n.  [L.  See  Jdooler.]  A 
j«8ti*r;  a  joker.      [()bs.\  Strutt. 

Joc'U-la-tO-ry  (j.'k'C-U-tij-rj?),  a.  [L.  jocnlatorius.] 
Drnll ;  Hjinrtive.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

Joc'und  (jok'Qnd),  (I.  {L.  Jocundus,  Jucundus,  orig., 
helpful,  fr.  Juvare  to  help.  See  Aid.]  Merry  ;  cheer- 
ful;  gay;  airy;  lively;  sportive. 

Night's  candli-a  are  burnt  out,  and  inmnd  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  muuntain  tnpt..  Shak. 

Kural  sportHandj'X'iint/  utrain^.  I'lmr. 

—  Joc'und-Iy  (jok'Qnd-iy),  adv.  —  Joc'und-nesB,  n. 

Joc'und,  aili:    Merrily  ;  clieerfully.  <iray. 

Jo-cun'dl-ty  (ju-kunMT-t5-),  n.  [L.  Jomnditas,  Ju- 
riindifiis.  Set-  JocUND,  and  cf.  JocUNniTY.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  jocund  ;  gayety  ;  sportiveness. 

Joe  (jo),  7^     See  Johannes. 

Joe'  MUaer  (jo^  mlPler).  [From  Joseph  Miller,  a 
comic  actor,  whose  name  was  attached,  after  Ins  deatli, 
to  a  popular  jest  book  published  in  1730.]  A  jest  book  ; 
a  stale  jest;  a  worn-out  joke.    ICollofj.] 

It  l^;  an  fild  Joe  Miller  in  whist  circles,  that  there  are  only  two 
that  can  Justifv  you  in  not  returnin-;  trumps  t'l  your 
"  '""'"  "    ■    "  ,  sudden  illness  ;   secondly,  having 

i'olil. 

Joe'-Pye' weed' (jo'pi' wed'),  (^o^)  A  tall  compos- 
ite plant  of  the  geims  Kujxitorium  {E.  purpureum),  with 
purplisli  tlowers,  and  whurled  leaves. 

Jog  (j5g),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JooGED  (j5gd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  7i.  Jogging  (-gtng).]  [OE.  Joggen  ;  cf.  W.goyi 
to  shake,  and  also  E.  shog,  shocks  v.]  1.  To  push  or 
sliake  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  jostle  ;  esp.,  to  push  or 
touch,  in  order  to  give  notice,  to  excite  one's  atteution, 
or  to  warn. 

Now  Ifaps  he  upright, ./off/j  me,  and  cries  :  Do  you  see 
Yonder  well-fuvori'd  youth  ?  Uoiiiie. 

Sud<Ien  Ijiigped  Ulysses,  who  was  laid 
last  by  luy  hide.  Pope. 

2.  To  suggest  to ;  to  notify  ;  to  remind  ;  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  ;  as,  to  jog  the  memory. 

3.  To  cause  to  jog ;  to  drive  at  a  jog,  as  a  horse.  See 
Joo,  1'.  /. 

Jog,  V.  i.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks,  like  those 
of  a  slow  trot ;  to  move  slowly,  leisurely,  or  monotonous- 
ly ;  —  usually  with  on,  sometimes  with  oi'er. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way.  Shak. 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 

While  hL'  niiy;ht  itill  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.     Milton. 
The  good  old  ways  our  sires  jogged  safely  over.    M.  Broicniug. 
Jog,  n.     1.  A  slight  shake  ;  a  shake  or  push  intended 
to  give  notice  or  awaken  attention  ;  a  push  ;  a  jolt. 

To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible >(>;;.  Sifi/t. 

2.  A  rub  ;  a  slight  stop  ;  an  obstruction  ;  hence,  an 

irregularity  in  motion  or  fonu  ;  a  hitch  ;  a  break  in  the 

direction  of  a  line  or  the  surface  of  a  plane.         Glanvill. 

Jog  trot,  a  slow,  regular,  jolting  gait ;  hence,  a  routine 

habit  or  method,  persistently  adliered  to.  T.  Jlouk. 

Jog'ger  (jCg'ger),  n.     One  who  jogs.  Dryden. 

Jog^glng  (-gtng),  n.    The  act  of  giving  a  jog  or  jogs ; 

traveling  at  a  jog. 

Jog'gle  (j5g'g'l),  1'.  /.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Joggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Joggling  (-glTng).]      [Freq.  of  jog.] 

1.  To  sliake  slightly  ;  to  push  suddenly  but  slightly, 
so  as  to  cause  to  shake  or  totter  ;  to  jostle  ;  to  jog. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  join  by  means  of  joggles,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sliding  apart ;  sometimes,  loosely,  to  dowel. 

The  struts  uf  a  roof  are  joggled  into  the  truss  posts.     Givilt. 

Jog'gle,  V.  i.  To  shake  or  totter;  to  slip  out  of  place. 

Jog'gle,  n.  {Arch.)  A  notch  or  tooth  in  the  joining 
surface  of  any  piece  of  building  material  to  prevent  slip- 
ping ;  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  a  separate 
piece  fitted  into  two  adjacent  stones,  or  the  Uke. 

Joggle  Joint  (Arch.),  a  joint  in  any  kind  of  building  ma- 
terial, where  the  joining  surfaces  are  made  witli  joggles. 

Jo'hail-ne'an  (jij-'hJSn-ne'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
John,  esp.  t(i  thf  Apnstle  John  or  his  writings.  M.  Stuart. 

Jo-han'nes_  (j'diSn'nez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  'Iwai'nj?, 
Heb.  YihOkhinian,  Yokhandu,  1.  e.,  one  whom  Jehovah 
has  blessed  ;  hence  F.  Jenn,  E.  John.]  (K'umis.)  A  Por- 
tuguese gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars,  named 
from  the  figure  of  King  John  which  it  bears;  —  often 
contracted  into  joe  ;  as,  a.  Joe,  or  a  half  joe. 

Jo-han'nls-ber'ger  (jo-han'nTs-ber'ger),  n.  [G.]  A 
fine  white  wine  produced  on  the  estate  of  Schloss  (or 
Castle)  Johannisberg,  on  the  Rliine. 

John  (j3n),7i.  [See  Johannes.]  A  proper  name  of  a 
man. 

John-apple,  a  sort  of  apple  ripe  about  St.  John's  Day. 
Same  as  Apple-john.  — 
John  Bull,  an  ideal  per- 
sonification of  the  typical 
cliaracteristics  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  of  the  English 
people.  —  John  Bullism, 
English  character.  W. 
Irr  ill  If.  — John  DoelLaw), 
the  iiam*^  fnrnirrlv  ^ivt^n 
to  tlh-  ti.'titious  plaintirt' 
ii(  an  articii  .^f  pjiM'tniciit. 
M'izliijA-  ir. -  -  John  Doree, 
John  Dory.  [John  (or  F. 
j'liiiir  yi-iln\vi  +  Daree„ 
Ifori/.]  {/.onl.)  An  oval, 
compressed,  European 
food  fish  {Zens  jaben. 

Its  color  is  yellow  and  olive,  -with  gold(__, _,  

blue  rettections.    It  has  a  round  dark  spot  on  each  side, 
Called  also  d-n-)/,  lioree,  and  ^7.  Peter''sjish. 


John  Dory. 

silvery,  and 


John'a-dieams'  (jOn'a-dremz'),  n.  A  dreamy,  idle 
fellow.  Shak. 

John'ny  (jon'ny),  n. ;  pi.  Johnnies  (-nTr).  1.  A  fa- 
miliar diminutive  of  John. 

2.  {Zuid.)  A  sculpin.     [Local  cant] 

Johnny  Crapaud  fkr.i-po'),  a  jocose  desi^ation  of  a 
Frenclinian,  or  of  the  French  people,  collectively. 

John'ny-cake'  (-kak'),  n.    A  kind  of  bread  made  of 


the  meal  of  maize  (Indian  corn),  mixed  with  water  or 
milk,  etc.,  and  baked.     [U.  S.]  J.  Barlow. 

John' son- ese'  (j^jn'sQu-ez'  or  -cb'),  n.  The  literary 
style  of  l>r.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  one  formed  in  imitation 
of  it ;  an  inllated,  stilted,  or  pompous  style,  affecting 
clahhical  wnrdH,  /^.  EveretU 

John'BOn  grass'  (jSn'siSn  gris')-  [Named  after  W. 
Johnson  oi  Alal>ama,  who  planted  it  about  1840-1845.] 
{Hot.)  A  tall  pcn-nnial  grass  {Sorghnm  Ifalepense),  valu- 
aljle  in  tlie  Southern  and  Western  States  for  pasture  and 
hay.  Tlie  rootstocks  are  large  and  juicy  and  are  eagerly 
nought  by  swine.  Called  also  Cttba  grass.  Means  grass. 
Evergreen  nidlel,  and  Arabian  millet. 

John-so'nl-an  (i5n-so'nT-«n),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
Bonibhiig  l»r.  John.Hon  or  his  style  ;  pompous;  inflated. 

John-SO'ni-an-Ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  a  manner  of  acting  or 
of  uiituig  p.-culiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Dr.  Johnson. 
[Written  alho  Johnsonism.] 

John's'-worV  (j5nz'wQrt/),n.    See  St.  John's-wobt. 

Join  (join),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Joined  (joind) ;  p.  pr. 
X.  vb,  n.  Joining.]  [OVj.  Joinen,  joignen,  Y.Joindre,  fr. 
L.  ^'«n<7Pre  to  yoke,  bind  togetlier,  join;  akin  to  Jitgum 
yoke.     See  Yoke,  and  cf.  Conjugal,  Junction,  jVnta.] 

1.  To  bring  together,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to  placa 
in  contact ;  to  connect ;  to  couple  ;  to  unite  ;  to  combine  ; 
to  associate  ;  to  add  ;  to  append. 

Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to  house.         Is.  v.  8. 
Hold  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches. /omei-/.  S/iak. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numheTHjoln.         Dru'lm. 

2.  To  associate  one's  self  to ;  to  be  or  become  con- 
nected with  ;  to  league  one's  self  with ;  to  imite  with ; 
as,  to  join  a  party;  to  Join  the  church. 

We  Jcjintly  vow  to  join  no  other  heod.         Dryden. 

3.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

He  that  joineth  his  virgin  in  matrimony.  Wuclif. 

What,  therefore.  God  hath  joiiied  together,  let  not  man  put 

asu»<ltT.  MaU.xix.il 

4.  To  enjoin  upon  ;  to  command.     [Obs.  &  R.] 

Thoy Join  thtm  penance,  as  they  call  it.        Tr/ndaJe. 

B.  To  accept,  or  engage  in,  as  a  contest ;  as,  to  Join 
encounter,  battle,  issue.  Milton. 

To  Join  battle.  To  Join  issae.    See  under  Battle,  Issub. 

Syii.  —  To  add  ;  annex  ;  unite  ;  connect ;  combine  ; 
consociate  ;  couple  ;  link ;  append.    See  Add. 

Join,  t'.  2".  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact ;  to 
come  together ;  to  unite;  to  mingle;  to  form  a  imion; 
as,  the  bones  of  the  skull  join/  two  rivers  j'om. 

Whose  houi^e  joined  hard  to  the  fcynagogue.    Acta  xviii.  7. 

Should  we  neain  hreak  thy  commandments,  and  join  in  affinity 

with  the  people  of  these  abominations  ?  Jizra  ix.  14. 

Nature  and  fortunejoiue'/  to  make  thee  great.         Sfmk. 

Join,  n.  {Geom.)  The  line  joining  two  points;  the 
point  common  to  two  intersecting  lines.  Henrici. 

Joln'ant  (-"nt),  a.  [OF.  &  F.  joignant,  p.  pr.  of 
joindre  to  join.J     Adjoining.     \^Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Join'der  (-der),  n.     [F.  joindre.      See  Join,  r.  t.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  joining;  a  putting  together;  conjunction. 

Confirmed  by  m\ii\ia.\  joinder  of  your  hnnds.  ^!,nk. 

2.  {Law)  {a)  A  joining  of  parties  as  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants in  a  suit,  {b)  Acceptance  of  an  issue  tendered 
in  law  or  fact,  {c)  A  joining  of  causes  of  action  or  de- 
fense in  civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions. 

Join'er,  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  joins. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  articles  by 
joining  pieces  of  wood ;  a  mechanic  who  does  the  wood- 
work (as  doors,  stairs,  etc.)  necessary  for  the  finishing  of 
buildings.     "One  Snug,  the j'omer."  Shak. 

3.  A  wood-working  machine,  for  sawing,  planing, 
mortising,  tenoning,  grooving,  etc. 

Syn,  —  See  Carpenter. 

Join'er-y  (-J'),  K.  The  art,  or  trade,  of  a  joiner;  the 
work  of  a  joiner. 

A  pii.ce  of /ojHcn/  .  .  .  whimsically  dovetailed.     Burke. 

Jolnliand'  (-hSnd'),  n.  Writing  in  which  letters  are 
joined  in  words;  —  distinguished  from  writing  in  single 
letters.  Addison. 

Joint  (joint),  n.  [F.  joint,  fr.  joindre^  p.  p.  joint. 
See  Join.]  1.  Tlie  place  or  part  where  two  things  or 
parts  are  joined  or  united ;  the  union  of  two  or  more 
smooth  or  even  surfaces  admitting  of  a  close  fitting  or 
junction;  junction;  as,  a,  Joint  between  two  pieces  of 
timber  ;  a.  Joint  in  a  pipe. 

2.  A  joining  of  two  things  or  parts  so  as  to  admit  of 
motion;  an  articulation,  whether  movable  or  not;  a 
hinge  ;  as,  the  knee  joint;  a  node  or  Joi7it  of  a  stem  ;  a 
ball  and  socket  jo;»^    See  Articulation. 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  withjomfs  of  Gteel, 
Must  glove  this  hand.  Shak. 

To  tear  thee  joint  by  joint.  Milton. 

3.  The  part  or  space  included  between  two  joints, 
knots,  nodes,  or  articulations  ;  as,  a  joint  of  cane  or  of  a 
grass  stem  ;  a  joint  of  the  leg. 

4.  Any  one  of  the  large  pieces  of  meat,  as  cut  into 
portions  by  the  butcher  for  roasting. 

5.  {Geol.)  A  plane  of  fracture,  or  divisional  plane,  of  a 
rock  transverse  to 
the  stratification. 

6.  (Arch.)    Tlia 
space  between  ti. 
adjacent    surf;i' 
of   two  b  o  d  i  ■ 
joined  and  held  to- 
gether, as  by  meana 
of  cement,  mortar, 
etc.  ;     as,    a    thin 
Joint. 

7.  Tlie  means  whereby  the  meeting  surfaces  of  piecea 
in  a  structure  are  secured  together. 

Coursing  jobit  (Ma.^on7'}/\  the  mortar  joint  between  two 
courses  of  bricks  or  stones. —Fish  joint.  Miter  joint.  UnJ- 
vereal  Joint,  etc.   See  imder  Fish,  Miteb,  etc.  —  Joint  bolt, 


-;:^  fhi  ving  a  number  of 
ertical  Joints. 
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a  bolt  for  fastening  two  pieces,  as  of  wood,  one  endwise 
to  tlie  other,  liavinsa  iiut  embedded  in  one  of  the  pieces. 

—  Joint  chair  {Railrund\,  the  cliair  that  supports  the  ends 
of  abutting  rails.  —  Joint  coupling,  a  univer-sal  joint  fur 
couphng  shafting.  See  undtr  Universal.  —  Joint  hinge, 
a  hinge  having  long  leaves;  a  strap  hinge.  —  Joint  splice, 
areeiiforce  at  a  joint,  to  -sustaiu  the  parts  in  their  true 
relation. — Joint  stool,  *l'^  A  stool  consisting  of  jointed 
parts;  a  folding  stool,  sfi/ik.  (6)  A  block  for  supporting 
the  end  of  a  piece  at  a  joint ;  a  joint  chair.  —  Ont  of  joint, 
out  of  place;  dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bone 
slips  from  its  socket  j  hence,  not  working  well  together ; 
disordered.    *'  The  time  is  out  ofjoint.^''    Shak. 

Joint  (joint),  a.    [F.,  p.  p.  of  joindre.    See  Join.] 

1.  Joined ;  united  ;  combined  ;  concerted  ;  as,  joint 
action. 

2.  Involving  the  united  activity  of  two  or  more  ;  done 
or  produced  by  two  or  more  working  together. 

I  rend  this  joint  effusion  twice  over.  T.  Hook. 

3.  United,  joined,  or  sharing  with  another  or  with 
others ;  not  solitary  in  interest  or  action  ;  holding  in 
common  with  an  associate,  or  with  associates ;  acting 
together ;  as,  joint  heir ;  joint  creditor ;  joint  debtor, 
etc.     ''Joint  tenants  of  the  world."  Donne. 

4.  Shared  by,  or  affecting,  two  or  more  ;  held  iu  com- 
mon; as,  joiyit  property;  a  joint  bond. 

A  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all.  Shak. 

Joint  committee  (Pot! ill menfary  Practice),  a  committee 
composed  of  members  ol  the  two  houses  of  a  legislative 
body,  for  the  appointment  of  which  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  houses  are  necessary.  Cushing.  —  Joint 
meeting,  "r  Joint  seasion,  the  meeting  or  Bession  of  two 
distinct  bodies  as  one;  as,  ayorni  meeting  of  committees 
representing  different  corporations ;  a  joint  sfs.t^io7j  of 
both  branches  of  a  State  legislature  to  choose  a  United 
States  senator.  ''Such  joint  meetinp  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved imtil  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the 
result  declared."  Joint  Rides  of  Congress.,  U.  S. — Joint 
T63o\\i.tiQn  i Parliament ftnj  Practice),  a  resolution  adopted 
concurrently  by  the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body. 
"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules 
of  the  two  houses,  no  absolute  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween bills  and  joint  resolutions.^^  Bardaij  {Digest).  — 
Joint  Ta\&  [Parliamentary  Practice),  a,  rule  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  branches  of  a 
legislativu  assembly.  "Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (the  Senate  concurring),  that  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth yom(  Jitles  be  suspended  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session."  Journal  H.  of  A*.,  U.  S.  —  Joint  and 
several  (Law),  a  phrase  signifying  that  the  debt,  credit, 
obligation,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  applied  is  held  iji  such  a 
way  that  the  parties  in  interest  are  engaged  both  together 
and  individually;  thusa.  joint  arnl  several  ^ehtis  one  iOT 
which  all  the  debtors  may  be  sued  together  or  either  of 
them  individually.  —  Joint  stock,  stock  held  in  company. 

—  Joint-stock  company  \Lair),  a  species  of  partnership, 
consisting  generally  of  a  large  number  of  members,  hav- 
ing a  capital  divided,  or  agreed  to  be  di\ided,  into  shares, 
the  shares  owned  by  any  member  being  usually  transfer- 
able witlioutthe  consent  of  the  rest.  —Joint  tenancy  iZf/)/), 
a  tenure  by  two  or  more  persons  of  estate  by  unity  of  in- 
terest, title,  time,  and  possession,  under  which  tlie  sur- 
vivor takes  the  whole.  Blackstone.  —  joint  tenant  {Law), 
one  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint  tenancy. 

Joint,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jointed  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
JoiNTi>"G.]  1.  To  unite  by  a  joint  or  joints;  to  fit  to- 
gether ;  to  prepare  so  as  to  fit  together ;  as,  to  joint 
boards. 

Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks  oi  jointed  wood.    I'ope. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  connect ;  to  imite  ;  to  combine. 

Jointing  their  force  'gainst  C^sar.  Shak. 

3>  To  provide  with  a  joint  or  joints ;  to  articulate. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion.  Unij. 

4.  To  separate  the  joints  of;    to  divide  at  the  joint  or 

joints ;  to  disjoint ;  to  cut  up  into  joints,  as  meat.     "  He 

joints  the  neck."  Dn/tleu. 

Quartering,  jointing,  acething,  and  roasting.    IMlund. 

Joint,  V.  i.  To  fit  as  if  by  joints;  to  coalesce  as  joints 
do;  as,  the  fitonen  joint  neatly. 

Joint'ed,  a.  Having  joints  ;  articulated  ;  full  of  nodes ; 
knotty;  as,  a,  jointed  doll;  joiyited  structure.  "The 
jointed  herbage."    J.  Philips.  —  Jolnt'ed-ly,  ndj>. 

Jolnt'er  (joint'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
joints. 

2.  A  plane  for  smoothing  the  surfaces  of  pieces  which 
are  to  be  accurately  joined  ;  especially  :  (a)  Tlie  longest 
plane  Tised  by  a  joiner.  (6)  {Coopering)  A  long  station- 
ary plane,  for  planing  the  edges  of  barrel  staves. 

3.  (Masonry)  (n)  A  bent  piece  of  iron  inserted  to 
Btrengthen  the  joints  of  a  wall.  (6)  A  tool  for  pointing 
the  jnintH  in  brickwork. 

Jolnt'-flr'  (-fer'),  n.  (Hot.)  A  genus  (Ephedra)  of 
leariess  shnibs,  with  the  stems  conspicuously  jointed  ; 

—  called  also  .Jiruhhij  hor.ietail.  There  are  about  thirty 
fipecies,  of  which  two  or  three  are  found  from  Texas  to 
California. 

Jolnt'lng:,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  joint ; 
also,  the  joints  thus  produced. 

Jointing  machine,  a  i)Ianing  machine  for  wood  nse.l  in 
funiitiirt-  and  pi.ijio  far-Iorirs.  etc.  —  Jointing  plane.  S'-n 
JoiNTKU. '_'.  -  Jointing  ral&i Af'isinino.  a  long,  htr.iight  rnlr, 
used  by  tiricklaycrs  lor  securing  htniight  joints  and  faces. 

Jolnt'less,  a.     Without  a  joint ;  rigid ;  stJtT. 

Jointly, '"/('.  In  a  joint  manner ;  together ;  united- 
ly ;  in  concert;  not  separately. 

Then  jointly  to  tlic  ground  their  kncoa  they  how.      Shal. 

Jointuress  (-r^H),  n.  (Lmr)  A  woman  wlio  haa  a  join- 
ture.    [Written  atBOjO(«/'/rf.M.]  Illacktttone. 

Joln'turo  (join'tijr;  135),  n.  [F.  jointure  a  joint, 
ori(,'.,  a  joining,  L.  junrtura,  fr.  jungere  to  join.  See 
Join,  and  cf.  JuNCTt'RE.]     1.  A  joining  ;  a  joint.    [_Ohx.'\ 

2.  (//'/M')  An  estate  settled  on  a  wife,  which  she  ia  to 
enjoy  .iftor  her  hnsband'«  decease,  for  Jier  own  life  at 
leaat,  in  satisfaction  of  dower. 


iia  A(»/-(^ei)  of  Joint- 
worm. 


The  jnin I »rr_  thnt  vour  kin?  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  nhnll  be  countcrpoiicd. 


S/iak. 


Join'tnre  (join'tfir),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Jointttred 
(-turd  ;  130) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jointuring.]  To  settle  a 
jointure  upon. 

Joln''ture-less,  a.     Having  no  jointure. 

Joln'tur-ess,  n.    See  Jointress.  Bouvier. 

Joint'weed'  (joint'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  slender,  nearly 
leatiess,  American  herb  (Polygonum  articuiatuvt),  \\it\i 
jointfd  spikes  of  .small  flowers. 

Joint'WOrm'{-wQrm'),  71.  (Zo'61.)  The  larva  of  a  small, 
hymenopterouB  tiy  (Eurytoma  hordet),  w^hich  is  found 
in  gall-like  swelhngs  on  the  stalks  of 
wheat,  usually  at  or  just  above  the 
first  joint.  In  some  parts  of  America 
it  does  great  damage  to  the  crop. 

Joist  (joist),  n.     [OE.  giste,  OF.  //'A'A  X5 

piste,  F.  gite,  fr.  gesir  to  lie,  F.  gesir. 
See  Gist.]  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber laid  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  to 
which  the  phinks  of  the  floor,  or  the  ^^"'?  ^y.Sh'in/'^ 
laths  or  furring  strips  of  a  ceiling, 
are  nailed  ;  —  called,  according  to  its 
position  or  use,  binding  joist,  bridging  joist,  ceiling  joist, 
trinnning  joist,  etc.  See  lllust.  of  Double -framed  jioor^ 
under  Double,  a. 

Joist,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p- p-  JoisTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
JoiSTiNO.]     To  fit  or  furnish  with  joists.  Johnson. 

Joke  (jok),  n.  [L.  jocus.  Cf.  Jeopakdt,  Joci-lae, 
Juggler.]  1.  Something  said  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a 
laugh  ;  something  witty  or  sportive  (commonly  indica- 
ting more  of  hilarity  or  humor  than  jest) ;  a  jest ;  a  witti- 
cism; as,  to  crack  good-natured  j'oAe^. 

And  Rentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  Jo^e.  Pope. 

Or  witty  ;oie  our  airy  senses  moves 
To  plcasROt  laughter.  Caij. 

2.  Something  not  said  seriously,  or  not  actually 
meant ;  something  done  in  sport. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke.        Pope. 

In  Joke,  in  jest ;  sportively ;  not  meant  seriously.  — 
Practical  joke.    See  under  Practical. 

Joke,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  }).  p.  Joked  (jokt)  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb. 
n.  Joking.]  To  make  merry  with  ;  to  make  jokes  upon  ; 
to  rally  ;  to  banter  ;  as,  to  jolce  a  comrade. 

Joke,  r.  z.  [Ij.jocari.^  To  do  something  for  sport, 
or  as  a  joke  ;  to  be  merry  in  words  or  actions  ;  to  jest. 

He  laughed,  Ehoutcd._/ote(f,  and  swore.       J/dcau/ay. 

Syn.  — To  jest ;  sport ;  rally  ;  banter.    See  Jest. 

Jok'er  (jok'er),  7?.     1.  One  who  makes  jokes  or  jests. 

2.  (Card  Playing)  See  5e.^;  6oirer,  under  2d  Bower. 

Jok'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  joking  way  ;  sportively. 

j°|j  j  (jol),  t'. /.  &  n.    Same  as  Jowl.  Shak. 

Jol-ll'  (j51-Tf'),  ft.  [See  Jolly.]  Joyful;  merry; 
pleasant ;  jolly.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

JoMl-fi-ca'tlon  (j51'lT-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [Jolly  -f  L. 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.J  A  merrymaking  ; 
noisy  festivity.     [Colloq.^ 

We  have  had  a.  jollification  or  so  to<;ether.    Sir  TT.  Scott. 

Jolli-ly  (j51'lT-iy),  adv.    In  a  jolly  manner. 

JoI'U-ment  (-ment),  n.     Jollity.     [Obs.^        Spenser. 

Jolli-neSB,  7?.     Jollity;  noisy  mirth.  Chaucer. 

JorU-ty  (-ty)i  "■     [From  Jollt:  cf.  OF.  joliete,joli~ 
^'ete.'\    Noisy  mirth  ;  gayety  ;  merriment ;  festivity ;  bois- 
terous enjoyment.  Chaucer. 
All  now  was  turned  to  jolUti/  and  game.  Milton. 

He  with  a  proud  jnllifi/  commanded  him  to  leave  that  quar- 
rel only  for  him,  w'ho  was  only  wortliy  to  enter  into  it. 

Sir  P.  Sidiinj. 

Syn.  —  Merriment ;  mirth  ;  gayety ;  festivity ;  hilarity. 

Jolly  (J51MJ),  f-  [Compnr.  Jollier  (-IT-er) ;  superl. 
JoLLiEST.]  [OF.  joli,jolif,  joyful,  merry,  F.jo/t  pretty  ; 
of  Scand.  origin,  akin  to  E.  yule ;  cf.  Icel.  jol  yule, 
Christmas  feast.  See  Yule.]  1.  Fullof  life  and  mirth  ; 
jovial ;  joyous ;  merry  ;  mirthful. 

Like  ajoll;/  troop  of  huntsmen.  Shak. 

"  A  iolli/  place."  Raid  he,  "  in  times  of  old  ! 

Iiut  something  ails  it  now  :  the  spot  is  cursed."    TVordsivorth. 

2.  Expressing  mirth,  or  inspiring  it ;  exciting  mirth 
and  gayety. 

And  with  hi9_;o7/»/  pipe  delights  the  groves.         Prior. 
Their  jolli/  notes  they  chanted  loud  and  clear.      Fnirfoj-. 

3.  Of  fine  appearance  ;  handsome ;  excellent ;  lively ; 
agreeable;  pleasant.  *' A  jolly  cool  wind."  Sir  T. 
North.     [Now  mostly  colloq.'] 

FuUjoUu  knight  lie  seemed,  and  fair  did  eit.      SpeJiser. 
The  coachman  i'^  swcl'ed  into  jolli/  dimensions.     TT.  Irving. 

Jolly-boat'  (-bot')»  "■  [A  corruption  of  J>:ix\.joUe 
yawl,  or  of  D.  jol  yawl  -+-  E.  boat.  See  Yawl  the  boat.] 
(yniii.)  A  boat  of  medium  size  belonging  to  a  ship. 

Jol'Iy-head  (-h6d),  n.    Jollity.     {^Ohs.'\  Spenser. 

Jolt  (jolt),  V.  i.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Jolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Jolting.]  [Prob.  it.  jolc,joll,joul,  and  orig.  mean- 
ing, to  knock  on  the  head.  See  Jowl.]  To  shako  with 
short,  abrupt  risings  and  fallings,  as  a  carriage  moving 
on  ron[^h  ground  ;  as,  the  coach  ./o//.?. 

Jolt,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  shake  with  a  sudden  up  and 
down  motion,  as  in  a  carriage  going  over  rough  ground, 
or  on  a  high-trotting  horse;  as,  the  horse  jolts  the 
rider  ;  f.ast  driving  jolts  the  carriage  and  the  passengers. 

Jolt,  'n.  A  sudden  shock  or  jerk  ;  a  jolting  motion, 
as  in  a  carriage  moving  over  rough  ground. 

TIk'  Wr^ijiilt  had  like  to  have  hliuken  me  out.        Swij't. 

Jolt'er  C-er).  7j.     Olio  who,  or  th.at  which,  jolts. 

Jolt'er-head'  I  (-liCd')i  n.      [See   Jolt,    Jowl.]      A 

Jolt'head'       (     dunce;  a  blockhead.    Sir  T.  Aorth. 

Jolt'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  jolting  manner. 

Jolt'y  (-5),  a.    That  jolts  ;  .ih,  n,  jolty  coach.  [CoUoq.'] 

Jo'nah(ju'nA),7J.  The  Hibnu  jirophet,  wlio  was  csmt 
overboard  as  one  who  ciidaiiLrrii'd  the  ship;  lience,  any 
person  wliose  jiresonce  is  unpropitious. 

Jonah  crab  (Xo'oL),  a  large  crab  (Cancer  bnrrafis)  n( 
the  en«tern  coa»t  of  the  TTjiiti'd  Btatp».  soiuetimes  found 
between  tides,  but  usually  in  deep  water. 


JO-ne'slan  (jo-ne'zhon),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jones. 

The  Jonealan  ayatem,  a  system  of  transhte rating  Ori- 
ental words  by  English  letters,  invented  by  Sir  Williain 
Jones. 

Jon'gletxr  ( jSn'gler  ;  F.  zhuN'gler'),  )  n.  [F.  jongleur. 

Jon'gler  (jSn'cierj,  f     See  Jugoler.) 

1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  court  attendant  or  other  per- 
son who,  for  hire,  recited  or  sang  verses,  usually  of  his 
own  composition.    See  Troubadour. 

Vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  jongleur'. <  verse. 

J.  R.  Green. 

2.  A  jucgler  ;  a  conjuror.  See  Juggler.  Milman, 
Jon'quU  I  (ji5n'kwTl ;  277),  n.  [F.  jonquille,  fr.  L. 
Jon'qulUe  I  juncus  a  rush,  be- 
cause it  h;is  rushlike  leaves.]  (Bot.) 
A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Nar- 
cissus (N.  Jonquilla),  allied  to  the 
daffodil.  It  has  long,  rusldike  leaves, 
and  yellow  or  white  fragrant  flow- 
ers. The  root  has  emetic  proper- 
ties. It  ia  sometimes  called  the 
rush-leaved  daffodil.  See  lllust.  of 
Corona. 

Jo'ram  (jo'r'7m),  n.    See  Jorum. 

Jor'dan  (jorM^n^,  l  n.     [Prob. 

Jor'den  (jOrMen),  i  fr,  the  river 
Jordan,  and  shortened  fr.  Jordan 
bottle  a  bottle  of  water  from  the 
Jordan,  brought  back  by  pilgrims.] 

1.  A  pot  or  vessel  with  a  large 
neck,  formerly  used  by  physicians 
and  alchemists.     [Obs.!     HalliuelL 

2.  A  chamber  pot.    t^^^-] 

Chancer.     Shak, 

Jo'rum  (jo'rum),  n.  [Perh.  cor- 
rupted fr.  jorden  an  earthen  pot.] 
A  large  drinking  vessel ;  also,  its 
contents.     [Colloq.  Eng.'\      Forby. 

Jo'sepb  (jo'zgf),  n.  An  outer 
garment  worn  in  the  ISth  century  ; 
esp.,  a  woman's  riding  habit,  but- 
toned down  the  front.  Fairkolt. 

Jo'seph's  flow'er  (jo'zSfs  flou'er).  (Bot.)  A  com- 
posite \wT\i  (Tragopogon  pratensis),  of  the  same  genus- 
as  the  salsify. 

Jo'so  (jo'so),  n.    (Zo'61.)  A  small  gudgeon. 

Joss  (i^s),  7*.  [Chinese,  corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  deos  God,  L. 
deus-l  A  Chinese  household  divinity;  a  Chinese  idol. 
"  Critic  in  jars  audjosses.^^  Coiman  (17G1)- 

Jo8B  houee,  a  Chinese  temple  or  house  for  the  Chinese^ 
mode  of  worship.  —  Jobs  stick,  a  reed  covered  with  a- 
paste  made  of  the  dust  of  odoriferous  woods,  or  a  cylin- 
der made  wholly  of  the  paste  ;  —  burned  by  the  Chinese 
before  an  idol. 

Jos'sa  (j5s's4),  interj.  A  command  to  a  horse,  prob- 
ably meaning  "  stand  still."    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Jos'tle  (j5s''l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Jostled  (-'Id)  ;p. 
pr.  it  rb.  71.  Jostling  (-ITug)-]  [A  dim.  of  joust,  just,. 
V.  See  Joust,  and  cf.  Justle.]  [Written  alsojustle.} 
To  run  against  and  shake  ;  to  push  out  of  the  way ;  to- 
elbow ;  to  hustle ;  to  disturb  by  crowding ;  to  crowd 
against.     *'  Bullies yoj/^f(/  him."  Nacaulay. 

Systems  of  movement,  physical,  intellectual,  and  morale 
which  arc  perpetually  yo5(//»3  each  other.  /.  Taylor. 

Jos'tle,  V.  i.    To  push  ;  to  crowd ;  to  hustle. 

'Sone  jostle  with  him  for  the  wall.  Lamb. 

Jos'tle.  n.  A  conflict  by  collisions;  a  crowding  or 
bumping  together ;  interference. 

The  J'J.■^f^'  of  South  African  nationalities  and  civilization. 

The  Nation. 

JOS'tle-ment  (-mcnt),  n.    Crowding  ;  hustling. 

Jot  (j5t),  n.  [L.  iota,  Gr.  iira  the  name  of  the  let- 
ter I  (E.  7,  Heb.  yvd)^  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Cf.  Iota.]  An  iota;  a  point;  a  tittle;  the 
smallest  particle.    Cf.  Bit,  n. 

Till  lieaven  and  earth  nas^s,  one  ;of  or  one  tittle  Fhnll  in  no 
wise  pa^-s  from  tlie  law,  till  all  be  fuitilled.  Matt.  v.  16. 

Neither  will  they  bate 
One,)or  of  ceremony.  Shak. 

Jot.  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jotted;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n. 
Jottino.]  To  set  down;  to  make  a  brief  note  of;  — 
usually  followed  by  down. 

Jot'ter  (-ter),  n.     1.  One  who  jots  down  memoranda. 

2.  A  memorandum  book. 

Jongs  (ii.igz)f  «•  [F.  joug  a  yoke,  L.  jugum.  See- 
Yoke.]  An  iron  collar  fastened  to  a  wall  or  post,  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland  as  a  kind  of  pillory.  [Written 
sA&ojuggs.']     See  Ji-KE.  _  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jbu'is-sance  (joo'Ts->;nns;  F.  zhoo^e'saNs'),  v.  [F., 
fr.  jouir  to  enjoy,  fr.  L.  gaudert  to  rejoice.]  Jollity; 
merriment.     [Obs."^  Spenser. 

Jouk  (jook),  V.  t.    See  Juke. 

Joul  (joui),  V.  i.    See  Joi\x. 

Joule  Cjoi^'l),  ".  [From  the  distiuguihhcd  English 
lihyslci^t,  James  P.  Juuh.}  (Physics)  \  unit  of  work 
wliich  is  equal  to  10'  units  of  work  in  the  C.  (I.  S.  8y^- 
tem  of  units  (ergs),  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  tUo 
energy  expended  in  one  second  by  an  electric  current 
of  one  ampere  in  ji  resistance  of  «>ne  ohm.  Owa  jvuUi^- 
appiiixiiuatcly  equal  to  .7;tJ'  fnot  ]iounds. 

Joule's  oqnivalont.    See  under  EQUIVALE^*T,  n. 

Jounce  (jouns),  V.  t.  &.  i.  [im]).  &  p.  p.  Jounced 
(jounst);  /).  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Jouncino  (jonn'sTng).]  [CU 
Jai'nce.]  To  jolt ;  to  shake,  especially  by  rough  riding 
or  by  driving  over  obstructioils. 

Jounce.  71.     A  jolt ;  a  shake  ;  a  hard  trot. 

Jour'nal  (jflr'n./l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  diuriialis  diurnal, 
fr.  diurnus  belonging  to  tlie  day,  fr.  dies  day.  See 
DiuiiNAL.]     Daily ;  diurnal.     [Obs.l 

Wliilesfrom  their  /'J'fnif'iMaborH  tlioy  did  reft.    Sprniter. 

Jour'nal,  n.  [F.  journal.  Seo  Journal,  a."]  1.  A 
diary;  an  accovint  of  daily  transactions  and  events- 
Speciflcally  :  (a)  (Bookkeeping)  A  book  of  accounts,  in 


ale,  Bcnlftte,   cAre,   Am,   Urm,   ask,   final,   |^ ;    «ve,   Svent,   6&d,  fCrn,   recent ;    See,   tdea,  111 ;    old.   Obey,   Orb,   odd  $ 


JOURNALISM 

which  ia  entered  n  condensed  and  grouped  statement  of 
the  daily  tranBOCtiona.  (b)  (Naut.)  A  daily  repiflter  of 
the  bhip's  course  and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  inci- 
dents of  the  voyage,  etc.  (c)  {Legislature)  The  record 
of  daily  proceedinns,  kept  by  the  clerk.  ('/)  A  newspaper 
published  daily ;  by  extension,  a  weekly  newspaper  ur 
any  i>eriodical  publication,  KivinK  an  at-eount  ol  paasiiiR 
events,  the  proceedinj,'8  aad  meinoira  of  Bocieties,  etc.  ; 
a  periodical ;  a  ninji^azine. 

2.  That  which  has  occurred  in  a  day  ;  a  day's  work  or 
travel;  a  day's  journey.     \^Obs.  &  JL^  li.  Jonson. 

3-  {Much.)  That  portion  of  a  rotating?  piece,  as  a 
fihaft,  axle,  spindle,  etc.,  which  turns  iu  a  bearing  or 
box.    See  Illiist.  of  Axle  box. 

Journal  box.  or  Journal  hearing  l\fnrfi.)^  the  carrier  of  a 
journal ;  the  box  in  which  the  journal  of  a  bhaft,  axk-.  or 
piu  turns. 

Jour'nal-Ism  (jOr'n'd-Tz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  Joitnuilismc.'} 

1.  Tiie  keeping,'  i>\  a  journal  or  diary.      [Ohs.} 

2.  The  periodical  collfction  and  publication  of  current 
news;  the  businens  of  niananinp,  editing',  or  writing  for, 
journals  or  newspapers  ;  as,  political  joiintulism. 

Juiirnalhm  is  now  truly  an  estate  of  tlie  realm.    Ed,  licr. 

Jour'nal-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  joumaliste.l  1.  One  who 
keeps  a  journal  or  diary.     [0/>^.]  Mickle. 

2.  The  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  or  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  for  a  public  journal ;  an  editorial 
or  other  professional  writer  for  a  periodical.       Addison. 

Jour^nal-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  journals  or 
to  journalists  ;  contained  in,  or  characteristic  of,  tlie 
public  journals;  ns,jouni(dtsiw  literature  or  enterprise. 

Jour'nal-lze  (jflr'nol-iz),  t\  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jour- 
nalized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Journalizing  (-i'zTnK).] 
To  enter  or  record  in  a  journal  or  diary,  Johnson. 

Jour'nal-lze,  v.  i.  To  conduct  or  contribute  to  a 
public  journal ;  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  journalist. 

Jour'ney  (jQr'n^),  n. ;  pi.  Journ-eyr  (-ntz).  [OE. 
jornf€,jour7ie€,  prop.,  a  day's  journey,  OF.  Jornee'Jnr- 
nee,  a  day,  a  day's  work  or  journey,  F.  journee.,  fr.  OF. 
jorn,jurn,jor  a  day,  F.  Jour,  fr.  L.  diiimiis.  See  Jour- 
nal.] 1.  The  travel  or  work  of  a  day.  lObs.']  Chancer. 
We  have  yet  larte  day,  for  scarce  the  aun 
Hath  finished  half  hisjvurite;/.  Milton. 

2.  Travel  or  passage  from  one  place  to  another ;  hence, 
figuratively,  a  passage  through  life. 

The  good  man  ...  is  gone  a  lougJoHmey.    Froi\  vii.  19. 
■\Ve  must  all  have  the  same  Jounicr/'s  end.    Up.  StiUinc/^ffect. 

Syn.  — Tour;  excursion;  trip;  expeditinn  ;  pilgrim- 
age. —  Journey.  Tour,  Excursion,  Pilgrimage.  The 
word  jonrnpij  suggests  the  idea  of  a  soniewliat  prolonged 
traveling  for  a  specific  object,  leading  a  person  to  pass 
directly  from  one  point  to  another.  In  a  tour^  we  take  a 
roundabout  course  from  place  to  place,  more  commonly 
for  pleasure,  though  sometimes  on  business.  An  exnir- 
sio?i  is  usually  a  brief  tour  or  trip  for  pleasure,  health, 
etc.  In  a  jnlgrimnge  we  travel  to  a  place  hallowed  by 
our  religious  affections,  or  by  some  train  of  sacred  or 
tender  associations.  A  jouniei/ on  important  business; 
the  tour  of  Europe  :  an  excursion  to  the  lakes;  a, pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land. 

Jour'ney,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Journeyed  (-nTd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Journeying.]    To  travel  from  place  to  place; 
to  go  from  home  to  a  distance. 
Ahram  joiimet/ed,  going  on  Btill  toward  the  south.   Gtru  xii.  ?. 

Jour'ney,  v.  t.  To  traverse  ;  to  travel  over  or  through. 
[^.]     "  I  journeyed  many  a  land."  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Jour'ney-bated  (-bat'Sd),  a.  Worn  out  with  jour- 
neying.    [Obs.-\  Shak. 

Jour'ney-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  journeys. 

Jour'ney-man  (-m^n),  n. ;  pi.  Journeymen  (-nifn). 
Formerly,  a  man  hired  to  work  by  the  day ;  now,  com- 
inonly,  one  who  has  mastered  a  handicraft  or  trade ;  — 
distinguished  from  apprentice  and  from  master  workman. 
I  have  thought  some  of  natme' s  Joarjieijmen  had  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well.  SfiaK: 

Jour'ney-work'  (-wflrkO,  «.  Originally,  work  done 
by  the  day  ;  work  done  by  a  journeyman  at  his  trade. 

Joust  (just;  'J77),  V.  u  [OE.  insten,  jonslen,  OF. 
juster,  jouster,  joster,  F.  jouter,  fr.  L.  jnxta  near  to, 
nigh,  from  the  root  of  junrjere  to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf. 
Jostle.]  To  engage  in  liiock  combat  on  horseback,  as 
two  knights  in  the  lists  ;  to  tilt.     [Written  nUoJust.] 

For  the  whole  army  to  Joust  and  tourney.      IIvU<ind. 

Jonst,  n.  [OE.  Juste,  jouste,  OF.  Juste,  Jouste,  Joste, 
V.Joute.  See  Joust,  r.  I.]  A  tilting  match;  a  mock 
combat  on  horseback  between  two  knights  in  the  lists  or 
inclosed  field.     [Written  7i\mjust.'\ 

Gorgeoue  knights  aijumt  and  tournament.       MtUon. 

JousVer,  n.     One  who  jousts  or  tilts. 

Jove  (jov),  n.  [L.  Jupiter^  gen.  Jovif:,  OL.  Jovis^ 
nom.  &  gen.  for  Djovis  ;  akin  to  E.  r»«day.  See  Tues- 
day, and  cf.  Jupiter.]  1.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  Jupiter. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  planet  Jupiter,     [i?."]  Pone. 

3.  (Alchemy)  The  metal  tin. 
Bird  of  Jove,  the  eagle. 

Jo'vl-al  (jo'vT-(/l).  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Joviah's  pertaining 
to  Jove.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  thought  to  make  those 
bom  under  it  joyful  or  jovial.  See  Jove.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  god,  or  the  planet,  Jupiter.     [Obs.^ 

Our  Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth.  Shak. 

The  fixed  stars  astrologically  differenced  bvthe  plnnet-s,  and 
esteemed  Martial  or  Jovial  according  to  the  colors  wherebv  they 
answer  these  planets.  Sir  T.  Jjroume. 

2.  Sunny  ;  serene.  [Obs."]  "  The  heavens  always 
joviall.''  Spenser. 

3.  Gay;  merry;  joyous;  jolly;  mirth-inspiring;  hila- 
rious ;  cliaracterized  by  mirth  or  jollity ;  as,  a  jovial 
youth;  ayoi'ia;  company ;  ayoriaZ  poem. 

Be  bright  and  jona?  among  your  guests.  Shak. 

His  odea  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others  moral ;  the  rest 

are. /or  1(1  /  or  bacchanuUan.  Ih-ijilen. 

B^^  This  word  is  a  relic  of  the  belief  in  planetary 
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influence.     Other  examples  are   saturnine,   mercurial, 
martial,  lunatic,  etc. 

fSyn.  — Merry;  joyous;  gay;  festive;  mirthful ;  glee- 
ful ;  jolly  ;  hilarious. 

Jo'vl-al-lSt  (jo'vI-al-Tst),  n.  One  who  lives  a  jovial 
I'ff-  lip.  null. 

Jo/Vl-al'I-ly  (-SI'T-tJ-),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jovialitcA  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial.  Sir  T.  Jlerbcrt. 

Jo'vl-al-ly  (jo'vT-«l-lJ-),  adv.  In  a  jovial  manner; 
merrily  ;  gayly.  Ji.  Jonson. 

Jo'vl-al-ness,  h.     Noisy  mirth;  joviality,        Jlewyt. 

Jo'vi-al-ty  (-ty),  n.     Joviality.     [A'.]  Jiarrow. 

Jo'vl-an  (-'(ii),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jove,  or  Jupi- 
ter (cither  tlie  deity  or  tlic  planet). 

Jo'vl-cen'trlc  (-si-n'trTk),  a.  [See  Jove,  and  Center.] 
(Astron.)  lievolving  smuind  tlic  planet  Jupiter  :  appear- 
ing as  viewt'd  from  Jui)itcr.     [11.]  J.  /,'.  J/tml. 

JO-vln'lan-ist  (jo-vTn'y/ni-Ist),  n.  {Eccl.  Jiist.)  An 
adherent  to  tJie  doctrines  of  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  tlio 
fourth  century,  wlio  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
oiiposed  the  asceticism  of  his  time. 

Jowl  (jol),  n.  [For  older  rhole,  c/iaul,  AS.  ceajl  jaw. 
Cf.  Chai's.]  The  clieek  ;  the  jaw.  [Written  also  Jole, 
choulc,  chowle^  audycou/e.] 

Cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  cheeks  close  together  ;  side  by 
sido;  in  close  proximity.  "  I  will  if o  w\t\i  thee  cheek  by 
jote."     Shak.    "Sits  check  by  Jo  u  I. ^^    Drydcn. 

Jowl,  V.  t.     To  throw,  dash,  or  knock.     [Obs.l 

IIow  the  knave>o»7.s  it  to  the  ground.  Shak. 

Jowl'er  (jol'er  or  joul'er;  277),  n.  {ZoU.)  A  dog 
witli  largo  jowls,  as  the  beagle, 

Jow'ter  (jou'ter),  n.  A  mounted  peddler  of  fish;  — 
called  also  jouster.     [ Obs. ]  Caretv. 

Joy  (joi),  n.  [OE.joye,  OF.  joye,joie,  yoir,  F.joie, 
L.  yaudiay  pi.  of  yaudium  joy,  fr.  yaudere  to  rejoice,  to 
be  glad  ;  cf.  Gr.  yai'eti/  to  rejoice,  yavpo^  proud.  Cf. 
Gaud,  Jewel.]  1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited  by 
the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good  ;  pleasurable  feel- 
ings or  emotions  caused  by  success,  good  fortune,  and 
the  like,  or  by  a  rational  prospect  of  possessing  what  we 
love  or  desire  ;  gladness;  exliilaration  of  spirits;  delight, 
ller  heavenly  form  bcJiLld,  all  wislicd  her jni/.  Dnid.-n. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic. j".y.     Jolmson. 

Who,  for  the  /m/  that  was  eet  before  him,  endured  the  crnsp. 

deBpisiug  the  ahauie.  IIt:b.  sii.  li. 

Tears  of  truo.;'o7  for  hie  return.  Shak. 

.Toy  ia  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
present  or  assured  approachmg  possesbion  of  a  good.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 

For  ye  are  our  glory  and  Jo.v-  1  Theas.  ii.  20. 

A  thing  of  beauty  in  ajoy  forever.  Keats. 

3.  The  sign  or  exhibition  of  joy  ;  gayety;  mirth;  mer- 
riment ;  festivity. 

Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  6he  found.    Sj^cnser. 

The  roofs  with  Joy  resound.  Dryden. 

Q^^  Joy  is  used  in  composition,  esp.  with  participles, 

to  form  many  self-explainmg  compounds ;  a-s,  yoi/-bells, 

jtjy-bringing,  ioi/-iu spiring,  jo)/-resounding,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Gladness  ;  pleasure  ;  delight ;  hapinness  ;  ex- 
ultation ;  transport ;  felicity;  ecstasy;  rapture;  bliss; 
gayety  ;  mirth  ;  merriment ;  festivity  ;  hilarity. 

Joy,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Joyed  (joid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Joying.]  [OF.  joir,  F.  jouir.  See  Joy,  71.}  To  rejoice  ; 
to  be  glad  ;  to  delight ;  to  exult. 

I  wilOoy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.    Ilab.  iii.  IS. 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy.  Milton. 

JOY,v.f.     1.  To  give  joy  to;  to  congratulate.    iObs.1 

^^Joy  us  of  our  conquest."  Dryden. 

To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.         Prioi-. 

2.  To  gladden;  to  make  joyful ;  to  exhilarate.   I0bs.'\ 

Neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits.         Shak. 

3.  To  enjoy.     [Obs.}    See  Enjoy, 

■\Vhu  iiii;^ht  have  lived  aad  joyed  immortal  bliss.    Jfilton. 
Joy'anoe  (-ans),  n.    [OF.  joiance.'}    Enjoyment;  gay- 
ety; festivity;  joyfulness.  Spenser. 
Some  days  oijoyance  arc  decreed  to  all.  Byron. 
From  what  hid  fountains  doth  thy  joyance  flow  ?     Trench. 
Joy'an-cy  (-an-sy),  7?.     Joyance.     [i?.]            Carlyle. 
Joy'ful  (-ful),  «.     Full  of  joy  ;  having  or  causing  joy ; 
very  glad  ;  as,  a /o/^A/nteart.    "  J'oy/((/ tidings."  Shak. 
My  soul  shall  bvjonful  in  my  God.          Is.  Lxi.  10. 
Sad  for  their  Iocs,  but.;o;;;"((/  of  our  life,  Pope. 

—  Joy'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Joy'Iul-ness,  n. 

Joyless,  a.  Not  having  joy ;  not  causing  joy  ;  unen- 
joyable.  —  Joy1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Joyless-neas,  n. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  joijhss  victor  eat.         Dryden. 
Youth  and  health  and  war  are  Joyless  to  him.     Addison. 
[Helpininojforthelnsfi. 
isjoi/Z-'ss  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass.  Dryden. 
Joy'OUS  (-us),  a.   [OF.  Joyous,  Joious,joios,  F.  Joyeux. 
See   Joy.]     Glad;  gay;  merry;  jo>'ful ;   also,  attordiug 
or  inspiring  joy ;  with  of  before  the  word  or  words  ex- 
pressing the  cause  of  joy. 

Is  this  yonT  joyous  city  ?  Is.  xxiii.  7. 

The.v  all  as  glud  as  birds  oi  joyous  prime.      Syenser. 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won.         Dryden. 

Syn. —  Merry;   lively:   blithe;   gleeful;   gay:   glad; 

mirthful :    sportive  ;   festive  ;  joyful ;  happy  ;    blissful ; 

charming  ;  delightful. 

—  Joy'ou8-ly,  adv.  —  Joy'ouB-ness.  n. 

Joy 'some  (-siim),  a.     Causing  joyfulness.     [7.^.] 

This  a.\l  jo'jsome  grove.  11*.  Browne. 

Jub   (jub),  n.     [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  jug."]     A  vessel 

for  holding  nl_e  or  wine  ;  a  jug.     [Obs.]        "        Chaucer. 

W  Ju1t)a  (ju'ba),  n.  ;  pL  Jub.e  (-be).     [L.,   a  mane.] 

1.  {Zo'ul.)  Tlie  mane  of  an  animal. 

2.  (Hot.)  A  loose  panicle,  the  axis  of  which  falls  to 
pieces,  as  in  certain  grasses. 

Jul)ate  (ju'bat),  a.  [L.  Juhntus  having  a  mane.] 
(Zn'ul.)  Fringed  with  long,  pendent  hair. 
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I!  Ju'bti'  (zliu'bii';,  E.  ju'bf),  n. 
chancel  screen 
or  rood  screen, 
(ft)  The  gallery 
above  eucti  a 
screen,  from 
which  certain 
partH  of  the 
service  were  for- 
merly read. 
See  Rood  lo/l, 
under  Koort. 

Ju'bl-lant 

(ju'bl-h/nt),  a. 
[L.  j ubilan.^, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of 
J  ubilarc  to 
shout  for  joy  ; 
cf.  F.  Jubilant. 
See  Jubilate.] 
Uttering  songs 
of  triumph; 
shouting  with 
joy  ;  trium- 
phant; exulting. 


Jubc  of  til 


Iroyca. 


Coleridge. 
MiltoiL, 


*  The  jubilant  age." 
Wliilc  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jaAtVanf. 

Ju'bl-lant-ly,  adv.     In  a  jubilant  manner. 

Ju'bi-lar  (-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Jubilaire.']  Pertaininff 
to,  or  Itaving  the  character  of,  a  jubilee.  [A]  Bp.  J/all. 

Ju'bMa'te  (ju'bt-lii'tJ  or  -la'te),  n.  [L.,  imperat-  of 
Juhilare  to  shout  for  joy.]  1.  The  third  Sunday  after 
Easter  ;  —  so  called  because  the  introit  is  the  fi<ith  Psahn, 
which,  In  the  Latin  version,  begins  with  the  words,  *'  Ju- 
bilate Deo." 

2.  A  name  of  the  lOOth  Psalm;  —  so  called  from  its 
opeiiiiit:  word  iii_the  Latin  version. 

Ju'bl-late  (juOjI-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  jubilatiis,  p.  p.  of 
Jubibirc]    To  exult ;  to  rejoice.     [Ii.']         Be  Quiricey. 

Ju^bl-la'tlon  (-la'elmn),  n.  [L.  jubilatio  :  cf.  F.ju- 
bilatiun.]  A  triumphant  shouting;  rejoicing;  exulta- 
tion.     ^^JubilaUons  and  hallelujahs."  South. 

JuHll-lee  (ju'bT-le),  n.  [F.  Jubile,  Ij.  jitbilaevs.  Gt. 
ioj^T/Aaios,  fr.  Heb.  yobel  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  also  the 
grand  sabbatical  year,  which  was  announced  by  sound  of 
trumpet.]  1.  (Jewish  Jlist.)  Every  fiftieth  year,  being 
the  year  following  the  completion  of  each  seventh  sali- 
bath  of  years,  at  which  time  all  the  slaves  of  Hebrew 
blood  were  liberated,  and  all  lands  which  had  been  alien- 
ated during  the  whole  period  reverted  to  their  former 
owners.  [In  this  sense  spelled  also,  in  some  English  BU 
hies,  Jubile.]  Lev.  xxv.  8-17. 

2.  The  joyful  commemoration  held  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  any  event ;  as,  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  ;  the  jubilee  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  cel- 
ebrated at  Rome,  at  stated  intervals,  originally  of  one 
hundred  years,  but  latterly  of  twenty-five  ;  a  plenary  and 
extraordinary  indulgence  granted  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff to  the  universal  church.  One  invariable  condition  of 
granting  this  indulgence  is  the  confession  of  sins  and  re- 
ceiving of  the  eucharist. 

4.  A  season  of  general  joy. 

The  town  was  all  a  Jubilee  of  feasts.  Dryden. 

5.  A  state  of  joy  or  exultation.  [R."]  *^  In  the  jubilee 
of  his  spirits."       ^  Sir  W.  Scott. 

_  Ju-cun^dl-ty  (jii-kun'di-tj?),  n.  [Jj.  jucunditas,  from 
jucundus.]  Pleasantness;  agreeableness.  See  Jocun- 
dity.    [A'.]  _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ju'dah-lte  (ju'di-it),  n.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  a  Jew,  Kilto. 

Ju-da'ic  (ju-da'Tk),  I  a.      [L.   Judaicus,  fr.  Jxtdam^ 

Ju-da'lc-al  (-T-knl),  )  the  country  Judea :  cf.  F.  Ju- 
daiipie.  See  Jew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jews.  "The 
natural  or  Judiiical  [religion]."  South. 

Ju-da'lc-al-ly.  adv.  After  the  Jewish  manner.  Milton. 

Ju'da-lsm  (ju'dii-iz'm),  n.  [L.  Juda'isimis :  cf.  F. 
juduisme.]  1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Ju'da-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  and  practices  Judaism. 

Ju^da-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tik),  n.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Judaism. 

JU'^da-1-za'tion  (-T-z^'shun),  n.  The  act  of  Judaizing  ; 
a  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion  or  ritual.     [R.] 

Ju'da-ize  (ju'dS-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jddaized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  7i.  Jddaizing  (-I'ztng).]  [Cf.  F.Ju- 
daiser.]  To  conform  to  the  doctrines,  observances,  or 
methods  of  the  Jews ;  to  inculcate  or  impose  Judaism. 

They  .  .  .  prevailed  on  the  Galntians  to  J udaize  so  far  ns  to 

ob-serve  the  rites  of  Mosea  in  various  instances.  Milucr, 

They  were  Judaizinu  doctors,  who  taught  the  observation  of 

the  Mosaic  law.  Bp.  Bull. 

Ju'da-ize,  i*.   t.     To  impose  Jewish  observances  or 
rites  upon  ;  to  convert  to  Judaism. 
The  heretical  Theodotion,  the  Judaized  Symmachus.    }fiJ(on. 

Ju'da-l^zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  conforms  to  or  in- 
culcates Judaism ;  specifically. /*^  (C//.  Z/ij^),  those  Jews 
who  accepted  Christianity  but  still  adhered  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  worshiped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Ju'das  (jii'das),  7i.  The  disciple  who  betrayed  Christ, 
Hence  :  A  treacherous  person ;  one  who  betrays  under  the 
semblance  of  friendship.  ^  a.  Treacherous ;  betraying. 
Judas  hole,  a  peephole  or  secret  opening  for  spving.  — 
Judas  kisB,  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  kiss.  —  Judae  tree 
(iV>/.),  a  leguminous  tree  of  the  genus  t>rc-i>,  with  prettv, 
rose-colored  flowers  in  clusters  along  the  branches.  Ju- 
das is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  on  a  tree  of  this  genua 
((7.  Siliquastrujn).  C.  Ca7iadensis  and  C.  occid'  titalis  aiQ 
the  American  species,  and  are  called  also  rcdbnd. 

Ju'das-COl'Ored  (-kulerd),  a.  Red  ;  —  from  a  tra- 
dition that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and  beard. 

There  's  treachery  in  that  .hulas-colored  beard.     Dryden. 

Jud'dock  (jud'd5k),  n.  [Forjudcock  ;  jud  (equi%-.  to 
Prov.  E.  yid  a  jacksnipe,  W.  giach  snipe)  -f  cock.] 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Jacksnipe. 
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Ju-de'an  (ju-de'«n),  (7.  [L.  Judaeus.  See  Jew. 3  Of 
or  pertaiuiuE  to  Judea.  ^  n.     A  native  of  Judea  ;  a  Jew. 

Judge  (juj),  «.  [OE.  juge,  OF,  &  F.  jutje,  fr.  OF. 
jugier,  F.juger^  to  judge.  See  Judge,  v.  i.]  1.  (Law)  A 
public  officer  "ho  is  invested  with  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  litigated  causes,  and  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween parties  in  courts  held  for  that  purpose. 

The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four  :  to  direct  the  evi- 
dence ;  to  moJerate  lenffth,  repetition,  or  imperiineucy  nf 
speech;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
of  that  which  hath  been  said  ;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  Bentcnce. 

liacon. 

2.  One  who  has  skill,  knowledge,  or  experience,  suffi- 
cient to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  or  on  the 
quality  or  value  of  anj-thing ;  one  who  discerns  proper- 
ties or  relations  with  skill  and  readiness ;  a  connoisseur ; 
an  expert ;  a  critic. 

A  man  who  is  nojwJije  of  law  may  be  a  pood  judge  of  poetry, 
or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a  painting.  Dnjden. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of  skill, 
epeed,  etc.,  between  two  or  more  parties;  an  umpire; 
as,  a.  judge  in  a  horse  race. 

4-  (Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  the  supreme  magistrates, 
with  both  civil  and  military  powers,  w  ho  governed  Israel 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

6-  pi.  The  title  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  Book  of  Judges. 

Judge  Advocate  iMd.  &  yav.\  a  person  appointed  to 
act  as  prosecutor  at  a  court-martial :  he  acts  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  government,  asthe  responsible  ad\iser 
of  the  court,  aud  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  counsel  for 
the  accused,  when  he  has  no  otlier  counsel.  —  Judge- Advo- 
cate General,  in  the  United  States,  the  title  of  two  offi- 
cers, one  attached  to  the  War  Department  aud  liaviug 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  the  other  attached  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  having  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
marines  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  first  is  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice  of  the  army,  the  other  per- 
forms a  similar  dutv  for  the  navy.  In  England,  the  des- 
ignation of  a  member  of  the  ministry  who  is  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  aud  supreme 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

Sy n.  —  Judge,  Umpire,  Arbitrator,  Referee.  A  Ji'dge, 
in  tlie  legal  sense,  is  a  magistrate  appointed  t.i  determiuo 
questions  of  law.  An  umpire  is  a  person  selected  to  de- 
cide between  two  or  more  who  contend  for  a  prize.  An 
arhifrotor  is  one  chosen  to  allot  to  two  contestants  their 
portion  of  a  claim,  usually  on  groimds  of  equity  and  com- 
:inon  sense.  A  referee  is  one  to  whom  a  case  is  referred 
for  final  adjustment.  Arbitrations  and  references  are 
.eometimes  voluntary,  sometimes  appointed  by  a  court. 

Judge,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Judged  (jujd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
■vh.  n.  Jddoisg.]  [OE.  jugen,  OF.  jugier,  F.  J'tger,  L. 
judicare,  fr.  judex  judge  ;  jus  law  or  right  -]~  dicare  to 
proclaim,  pronounce,  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  Just,  (?., 
and  Diction,  and  cf.  Judicial.]  1.  To  hear  and  deter- 
mine, aa  in  causes  on  trial ;  to  decide  as  a  judge  ;  to  give 
judgment;  to  pass-sentence. 

The  Lord^JK/^e  between  thee  and  me.    Gen.  ivi.  5. 
Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  all  thing-?  made,  andjudgest  only  right  I        MiJton. 

2.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  another  ; 
to  sit  in  judgment  or  condemnation  ;  to  criticise  or  pass 
adverse  judgment  upon  others.    See  Judge,  v.  t.^  3. 

Forbear  iojwlge,  for  we  are  Mnners  all.  Shak. 

3.  To  compare  facts  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their  rela- 
tions and  attributes,  and  thus  distmguish  truth  from 
falsehood  ;  to  determine  ;  to  discern  ;  to  distinguish ;  to 
rf  orm  an  opinion  about. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.    John  vii.  24. 

She  is  wise  if  I  can  judye  of  her.  Shak. 

Jadge,  V.  t.     1.  To  hear  and  determine  by  authority, 

as  a  case  before  a  court,  or  a  controversy  between  two 

j)arties.     *' Chaos  [^ha,\i]  judge  the  strife."  Milton. 

2.  To  examine  aud  pass  sentence  on  ;  to  try ;  to  doom. 
God  ahaW  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Eccl.  iii.  17. 

To  brinj:  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 

And  to  hvju'fged  by  him.  Shak: 

3.  To  arrogate  judicial  authority  over ;  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  ;  to  be  censorioua  toward. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.        Matt.  vii.  1. 
4-  To  determine  upon  inquiry  or  deliberation ;  to  es- 
teem ;  to  think  ;  to  reckon. 
If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful -to  the  Lord.    Acts  xvi.  15. 
6.  To  exercise  the  functions  of  a  magistrate  over ;  to 
•govern.    [O&j.] 

Make  ua  a  king  to  judge  us.  1  Sam.  viii.  5. 

Jadg'er  fjuj'Cr),  7i.  One  who  judges.  Sir  K.  Digby. 
Judge'shlp  (jiij'.sliTp),  11.  The  office  of  a  judge. 
Judg'ment  <juj'm''iit),  n.  [OE.  jugemeuf,  F.  juge- 
'/nent,  LL.  judiaiinentuin,  fr.  L.  judirare.  See  Judge, 
V.  ].]  1.  The  act  of  judging  ;  tlie  operation  of  the  mind, 
involving  comparison  and  discrimination,  by  whicli  a 
knowledge  of  the  values  and  relations  of  things,  wheth- 
er of  moral  qualities,  intellectual  concepts,  logical  prop- 
ositions, or  material  facts,  is  obtained  ;  as,  by  careful 
judgment  he  avoided  the  peril  ;  by  a  aeries  of  wrong 
judgments  ho  forfeited  confidence. 

I  ouirhtc  deme.  of  ekillful  iufiemmt. 

That  in  the  Bulte  sea  my  wife  ix  deed.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  performiuK  such  operations 
(«ee  1);  esp.,  when  unqualified,  the  faculty  of  judging  or 
deciding  rightly,  juMtly,  or  wisely  ;  good  sense ;  a.s,  a  man 
ot  judgment ;  a  politician  without  jndg/ncrit. 

lie  ihall  jmlgo  thy  people  with  righteouHntha  and  thv  poor 
vrUhjudgnit-nt.  J'n.  lixii.  2. 

Il^rmia.  I  would  my  father  lonk'd  but  with  my  cycu. 
Thc»m.''.  Ilathcr  your  eyes  rnimt  with  \\\%jiid>jment  look.  Shak. 

3.  Tho  conclusion  or  result  of  judging ;  an  opinion  ; 
0  dccitiion. 

She  in  my  jiidf/mrnt  was  as  fair  a»  you.  Shnk. 

"Who  (Irst  UU  jwtgmrtit  nftked,  and  then  n  place.       J'oi'e. 

4.  The  act  of  determining,  as  in  courts  of  law,  what  is 
conformable  to  law  and  justice  ;  uIbo,  the  determination, 


decision,  or  sentence  of  a  court,  or  of  a  judge  ;  the  man- 
date or  sentence  of  God  as  the  judge  of  all. 

In  judginetits  between  rich  and  poor,  coDsii'?r  not  what  the 
poor  man  needs,  but  what  ih  his  own.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Most  heartily  1  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  i\\e  juilgment,  Shak. 

5.  (Philos.)  (a)  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  two 
notions  or  ideas  which  are  apprehended  as  distinct  are 
compared  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  See  1.  The  comparison  may  be 
threefold:  (1)  Of  individual  objects  forming  a  concept. 
(■J)  Of  concepts  giving  what  is  technically  called  a  judg- 
ment. (3)  Of  two  judgments  giving  an  infereuce.  Judg- 
ments have  been  further  classed  as  analytic,  syntlietic, 
and  identical,  (b)  That  power  or  faculty  by  which  knowl- 
edge dependent  upon  comparison  and  discrimination  is 
acquired.     See  2. 

A  judgment  is  the  mental  act  by  which  one  thin"  i<  afRrmed 
or  denied  of  another.  Sir  W.  Haindton. 

The  power  by  which  we  arc  enabled  to  peretive  what  is  true 
or  fal&e.  probable  or  improbable,  is  culled  by  logicians  the  luc- 
ulty  of  judgment.  Sttwait. 

6.  A  calamity  regarded  as  sent  by  God,  by  way  of 
recompense  for  wrong  committed ;  a  providential  pun- 
ishment. '*  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scorners." 
Proi:  xix.  29.  "This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that 
makes  us  tremble."    Shak. 

7.  (Theol.)  The  final  award  ;  the  last  sentence. 
C^r^  Judgment,    abridgment^    acknou-hdgment,    and 

lodgment  are  in  England  sometimes  written  judgement, 
abridgement,  acknouledge ment,  and  lodgement. 

Q^^  Jiidgment  is  used  adjectively  in  many  self-explain- 
ing combinations  ;  as,  judgment  hour;  judgment  throne. 

Judgment  day  { Therd. ),  tlie  last  day,  or  period  when  final 
judgmeut  will  be  pronounceil  on  the  subjects  of  God's 
moral  goveniiuent.  —Judgment  debt  {Zfcci,  a  debt  secured 
to  the  creditor  by  a  judge's  ordi^r.  —  Judgment  hall,  a 
hall  where  courts  are  held.  —  Judgment  seat,  the  seat  or 
bench  on  which  judges  sit  in  court ;  lieinf,  a  court ;  a 
tribunal.  *' We  shall  all  stand  before  the  i'ldgment  seat 
of  Christ."    Rom.  xiv.  10, —Judgment  aummone  (Law),  a 

Sroceeding  by  a  judgment  creditor  agaiu&t  a  judgment 
ebtor  upon  an  unsatisfied  judgment. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  {Law)  See  under  Arrest,  «.  —Judg- 
ment of  God,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  extraordinary 
trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  by  arms  and  single  rimibiit,  by 
ordeal,  etc. ;  it  being  imagined  that  God  would  work  mir- 
acles to  vindicate  innocence.    See  under  Ordeal. 

Syn. —Discernment ;  decision;  determination;  award; 
estimate  ;  criticism  ;  taste  ;  discrimination  ;  penetration  ; 
sagacity  ;  intelligence  ;  understanding.    See  Taste. 

Ju'di-ca-ble  (ju'dT-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  judicabilis.  See 
Judge,  v.  i.^  Capable  of  being  judged  ;  capable  of  being 
tried  or  decided  upon.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ju'di-ca-tlve  (jii'dT-kfi-tTv),  a.  Having  power  to 
judge;  judicial;  as,  the. ?»r//ra^/re  faculty.     Hammond. 

Ju'dl-ca-tO-ry  (ju'dT-'ka-to-ry),  <7.  [L-  judicatorius.'] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  administration  of  justice;  dispensing 
justice;  judicial;  as,  judicatory  tT'ibmia.\s.  T.  Warton. 
Power  to  reject  m  an  authoritative  OTJudicatonj  way.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ju'dl-ca-tO-ry  (277),  n.  [L.  judicatorium.']  1.  A 
court  of  justice  ;  a  tribunal.  Milton. 

2.  Administration  of  justice. 

The  supreme  court  ofjudicator;/.         Clarendon. 

Ju'dl-ca-ture  (jilMT-ka-tur  ;  135),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  jv- 
dicatura.l  1.  The  state  or  profession  of  those  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  also,  the  dispensing  or 
administration  of  justice. 

The  honor  of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's  honor. 

Jkicon. 

2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory.  South. 

3.  The  right  of  judicial  action ;  jurisdiction  ;  extent  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 

Oiir  Savior  disputes  not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was  not 

his  office,  liut  the  niiinility.  of  divorce.  JIi!t''ii. 

Ju-dl'clal  (ju-dish'ffl),  a.    [L.  jiidicialis,  fr.  jtcdicium 

judgment,  fr.  judex  judge  :  cf.  OF.  judicial.  See  Judge.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  courts  of  justice,  or  to 
a  judge  ;  practiced  or  conformed  to  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  sanctioned  or  ordered  by  a  court;  as,jjiiiici'd 
power ;  judicial  proceedings ;  a  judicial  sale.  '*  Judicial 
massacres."  dlacaulag. 

Not  a  moral  but  a.  judicial  law,  and  60  was  abrogated.  Mdtun. 

2.  Fitted  or  apt  for  judging  or  deciding ;  as,  a  judicial 
mind. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  judiciarj',  as  distinguished  from 
legislative,  administrative^  or  executive.   See  ExEcuTn'E. 

4.  Judicious.     [Oii.]  B.  Jonsnn. 
Ju-dl'clal-ly,  adv.    In  a  judicial  capacity  or  judicial 

manner.  "Tlie  Lords  .  .  .  sitting .;»(^/('cia//y."  Macaulai/. 
Ju-dl'cla-ry  (-A-rJ  or  -T-u-ry  ;  277),  a.  ["L.  judiciarius, 
fr.  judicium  judgment :  cf.  F.  judiciare.  See  Judicial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judicature,  or  legal  tribu- 
nals;  judicial;  as,  aj?/r//cmri/ proceeding.  Bj).  Burnet. 
Ju-dl'cla-ry,  «.  [Cf.  'LV,.  judicinrin,F.  judieiaire.'\ 
That  branch  of  government  in  which  judicial  power  is 
vested;  the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  country  ;  the 
judges,  taken  collectively;  as, an  independent ^'H<f(r/(rn/; 
the  Hciiate  comiiiitteo  on  ihf  judiciartj. 

Ju-dl'cloUB  (jti-dlsh'us),  a.  [F.  judieieui^  fr.  L. 
jmiicium  judgment.  See  JUDICIAL.]  1.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  court ;  judicial.     lOhs.'] 

Hit  lait  offenHca  to  ua 
Shall  havcjudiciom  beurim:.  Shak. 

2.  Directed  or  governed  by  Hound  judgment;  having 
sound  judgment ;  wise;  prudent;  sagacious;  discreet. 
He  iH  noble,  viM-,  judicious,  and  beat  knows 
The  i\U  o'  the  HeuKon.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Prudent;  discreet;  rational;  wise;  Bkillful; 
discerning;  sagncions;  well-advised. 

Ju-dl'clously,  "'/''.  In  a  judicioua  manner;  with 
good  jitilgniiiit  ;  wisely. 

Ju-dl'clousness,  ».  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
judiciouB;  wagacity;  sound  juilgnient. 

Jug  (jug),  ».  [Prob.  fr.  Jug,  n  cnrruption  of,  or  nick- 
name for,  Joanna  ;  cf.  2d  Jack,  and  Jill.   See  Johannes,  " 


1.  A  vessel,  usually  of  coarse  earthenware,  with  a 
swelling  belly  and  narrow  mouth,  and  having  a  handle 
on  one  side. 

2.  A  pitcher  ;  a  ewer,     IBng.] 

3.  A  prison  ;  a  jail ;  a  lockup.     [Slaiig']  Gay. 
Jug  tjugl,  t'.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  JcGQEi}  (jugd);  p.  pr.& 

vb.  n.  JuoGiSG  (-glug).]  1.  To  seethe  or  stew,  as  in  a 
jug  or  jar  placed  in  boiung  water ;  as,  to  jug  a  hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  jail;  to  imprison.     \_Slang'\ 

Jug,  V.  i.  (ZooL)  1.  To  utter  a  sound  resembling 
this  word,  as  certain  birds  do,  especially  the  nightingale. 

2.  To  nestle  or  collect  together  in  a  covey  ;  — said  of 
quails  and  jiartridges. 

Ju'gal  (ju'gul),  a.      [L.  jugalis,  fr.  jugum  yoke.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  yoke,  or  to  marriage.     [^^6.^.] 

2.  (A7iat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  ma- 
lar, or  cheek  bone. 

II  Ju-ga'ta  (ju-ga'ti),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  L.  jugatus, 
p.  p.  of  jugare  to  join.]  (yumis.)  The  figures  of  two 
heads  ou  a  medal  or  coin,  either  side  by  side  or  joined. 

Ju'ga-ted  (jii'gS-ted),  a.     (Bot.)  Coupled  together. 

Juge  (jiij).  n.    A  judge.     \_Obs.\  Chaucer. 

Jug'e-ment  (-c-mfnt),  n.  Judgment.  \_Obs.'[  Chaucer. 

Ju'ger  (jil'jer),  n.  [L.  jugeruni.']  A  Roman  measure 
of  land,  measuring  28,800  square  feet,  or  240  feet  in 
length  by  120  in  breadth. 

Jug'ger  (jug'ger),  n.  (Zo'Ol.)  An  East  Indian  falcon. 
See  L'JGOER. 

Jug'ger-naut^  (jtig'ger-nat'),  n.  [Skr.  jagannatha 
lord  of  the  world.]  One  of  the  names  under  which  Vishnu, 
in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  is  worshiped  by  the  Hindoos. 
[Written  also  Jnggernath,  Jaganath,  Jaganatha,  etc.] 

C^^  The  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juggernaut 
is  at  Pflri  in  Orissa.  At  certain  times  the  idol  is  drawn 
from  the  temple  by  the  multitude,  on  a  high  car  with 
sixteen  wheels.  Formerly,  fanatics  sometimes  threw 
themselves  under  the  wheels  to  be  crushed  as  a  sacrifice 
to  tlie  god. 

Jufe'gle  ( jfSg'g'l),  1'.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Juggled  (-g'ld) ; 
;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Juggling  (-gling).]  [OE.  juglen;  cf. 
OF.  jogler,  juglevy  F.  jongler.  See  Juggler.]  1.  To 
play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  cause  amusement  and 
Bport  by  tricks  of  skill ;  to  conjure. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  ihe^c  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  Shak. 

Jug'gle,  V.  t.    To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 
Is  "l  possible  the  spells  of  France  f^\o^AA  juggle 
Jlen  into  tuch  etrauge  mysteries  ?  "  Shak. 

Jng'gle,  n.     1.  A  trick  by  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  An  imposture  ;  a  deception.  Tennyson. 

A.  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people.         Tdlotson. 

3.  A  block  of  timber  cut  to  a  length,  either  iu  the 
round  or  split.  Knight. 

Jug'gler  (jQg'gler),  n.  [OE.  jogelovr,  juglur,  OF. 
jogleor,  jugleor,  jongleor,  F.  jongleur,  fr.  1,.  joeulator  a 
jester,  joker,  fr.  joculari  to  jest,  joke,  fr.  joculus  a  little 
jest  or  joke,  dim.  of  jocus  jest,  joke.  See  Joke,  and  cf. 
Jongleur,  Joculatob.]  1.  One  who  practices  or  e.xhib- 
its  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  one  skilled  in  legerdemain  ; 
a  conjurer. 

A8  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Shak. 

Jiifjglrrs  and  impostors  do  daily  delude  them.    Sir  T.  Brmvne. 

2.  A  deceiver;  a  cheat.  Shak. 

Jug'gler-eSS,  n.     A  female  juggler.  T.  Warton. 

Jug'gler-y  (-5),  n.  [OE.  &  OF.  joglerie,  F.  jangle- 
n>.]     \.  The  art  or  act  of  a  juggler  ;  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  Trickery  ;  imposture  ;  as,  political  jugglery. 

Jug'gUng  (jiSg'glTug),  a.  Cheating  ;  tr'icky.'—  Jug'- 
gUng-ly,  adv. 

Jug'gllng,  n.    Jugglery;  underhand  practice. 

JuggS  tjiigz),  "■  pi.     See  JoDOs.     [Scot.l 

Jug'lan-dln  (jug'iau-din),  ?i.  [L.  juglans,  'Hndis,  a 
walnut;  cf.  F.  juglnndine.']  (Chem.)  An  extractive 
matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  green  shucks  of  the 
walnut  (Juglans  regia).  It  is  used  medicinally  as  au 
alterative,  and  also  as  a  black  hair  dye. 

Jug'lan-dine  (-din  or  -den),  n.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
the  leaves  of  tlif  walnut  (Juglans  regia). 

II  Ju'glans  (ju'giauz),  «.  [L.,  walnut.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  valuable  trees,  including  the  true  walnut  of 
Europe,  and  tlie  American  black  walnut,  and  butternut. 

Ju'glone  (ju'gloii),  71.  [L.  juglaua  the  walnut  -|- 
-onc.']  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  resem- 
bling quiuone,  extracted  from  green  shucks  of  the  walnut 
(Juglans  regia) ;  —  called  .also  7)uci7i. 

Ju'gU-lar  (ju'gu-ler),  a.  [L.  jugulum  the  collar 
bone,  which  joins  together  the  shoulders  and  the  breast, 
the  throat,  akin  to  ju7igrre  to  yoke,  to  join  :  cf.  F.jugu- 
lairc.  See  Join.]  1.  (Aitat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  "the 
throat  or  neck  ;  as,  the  jugular  vein,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  jugular  vein  ;  as,  the  jugular  foramen. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  Having  the  ventral  flus  beneath  the  throat; 
—  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Ju'gu-lar,  n.     [Cf.  F.  jngvlaire.     See  JuouLAH,  a.] 

1.  (,1))((/.)  One  of  the  large  veins  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  head  to  the  heart  tlirough  two  chief 
trunks,  on  external  and  an  internal,  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  ;  —  called  also  the  jugular  vein. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  Any  fi^^h  which  has  the  ventral  fins  situated 
forward  of  tho  in'ctural  tins,  or  beneath  the  throat ;  one 
of  a  division  of  li^lu's  (./ugularc!). 

Ju'gu-Iate  (-liit),  V.  }.  t'»7''  &  p-  p-  Jugulated 
(-la'ted) ;  j>.  pr.  tS:  vb.  n.  Jugulating  (-lii'tTng).]  [L. 
jugulatus,  p.  p.  oijugu/arc,  fr.  jugulum.  See  Juoulah.] 
To  cut  the  throat  of.     [i*.]  Jacob  Bigclow. 

II  Ju'gu-lum  (-liim),  n.  ;  pi,  Juoui.a  (-Id).  [L.] 
(Zool.)  The  h)wer  throat,  or  that  part  of  tho  nock  juet 
above  the  breawt. 

II  Ju'giun  (jn'gfim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Juoa  (jTi'gA),  E.  Juoums 
{-gnmz).  [L.,  a  yokr,  ridge.]  (Hot.)  (a)  One  of  tho 
ridges  commonly  found  on  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
))1ants.  (b)  A  pair  of  the  opposite  IcatletH  of  a  pinnate 
jdant. 
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Jnlce  (jus),  «.  [OE.  juse^  F.  jus  broth,  Rravy,  Juice, 
Ij.Jits  ;  iikiii  to  Skr.  yus/ia.'}  Tim  character  jut  ic  fluid  of 
any  vegetable  ur  animal  bub^taiice  ;  tin;  HUp  or  part  wliich 
can  be  expressed  from  fruit,  etc. ;  the  tluid  part  which 
separates  from  meat  in  cooking. 

An  aiiiinul  whosQjtticis  arc  unsouud.    Arfiutftnnt. 

'Thf^  juice  of  July  flowers.  JS.  Jamun, 

Tha  Juice  of  Kb'J'I't'H  erniic.  ,Sliak. 

Lettere  which  Edward  Dit;by  wrote  in  lenion./Mier.  3/nrtmltii/. 

Cold  water  draws  the  Juice  of  meat.    Mr>.  W/iifm  //. 

Joloo  (juh),  v.  t.  To  moisten;  to  wet.   [06j.]   FiiIUt, 

JulCO'lOBS,  n.     Lacking  juice  ;  dry.  Dr.  II.  Mure. 

Jul''cl-ness  (ju'sl-ngs),  n.  The  Btato  or  (juality  of  be- 
ing jiiii  V  ;  Miicculence  in  plant.s. 

Jul'cy  (ju'H^^),  a.  [Co/iipar.  Juicier;  supcrl.  Juici- 
est. ]     Abuuiiding  with  juice  ;  succulent.  Bacon. 

Ju-lse'  (ju-i//),  j(.  [OF.  Juise,  L.  judicium.  See 
Judicial.]    Judgment;  justice;  sentence.     [_Obs.'\ 

rpfiin]  pttin  of  hanging  and  of  hij.'h./c'.-e.     C'futucei: 

Ju'Jube  (jii'jub),  n,  [F.,  fr.  L.  zi:ijji/iu>u,  Gr.  ^tVu^oi', 
Per.  z'izjuu,  zJzuJuu,  znijznjun.'\  Tlie  sweet  and  edible 
drupes  (fruits)  of  several  Mediterranean  and  African  .spe- 
cies of  small  trees,  of  the  gemit  Ziz'/phiis^  especially  the 
2.  jujubn^  Z.  vuhjiiris,  Z.  mucronala,  and  Z.  I."tus. 
The  last  iiauie<l  is  thouglit  to  have  furni-shed  the  lotus  of 
the  ancient  Libyan  Lolnp/nuii,  or  lotus  eaters. 

Ji\]ube  paste,  the  dried  or  inspissated  jelly  of  the  jujube ; 
also,  a  euufiHtioii  made  of  euni  arable  sueeliMied. 

Juke  (juk),  V.  i.  [From  Scottish  Junk  to  bow.]  To 
bend  tlie  neck  ;  to  bow  or  duck  the  head.  [Written  also 
jook  and  jokA-.] 

The  money  merchant  was  so  proud  of  hiB  trubt  that  he  wont 
jukiiiij  and  tossing  of  his  head.  L' Estrawje. 

Juke,  71.    The  neck  of  a  bird.     \_Pro}\  Eng.'\ 

Juke,  V.  i.  \¥.  juc  a  roost,  percli,  jHc/zfr  to  roost,  to 
perch.]     To  perch  on  anytlung,  as  birds  do.     \_Obs.'\ 

Ju-la'ceous  Ou-'a'sh'fls),  a.  [See  Julus.]  {Bot.) 
Like  an  anient,  or  bearing  aments  ;  amentaceous. 
_  Ju'lep  (ju'Igp),  n.  {_¥.,  fr.  Sp.julrpr,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per. 
jiilab,  jnlldb,  fr.  Per.  gnhib  rose  water  and  julep  ;  gitl 
rose -f- a&  water.]  1.  A  refreshing  drink  H:i\(tred  with 
aromatic  herbs  ;  esp.  (Med.),  a  sweet,  dciiuitcent.  acidu- 
lous, or  mucilaginous  mixture,  used  as  a  vehicle.  Miltoii. 
Honey  in  \\oof\s,Julejis  in  brooks.    //.  I'tfwihnn. 

2.  A  beverage  composed  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  some 
other  spirituous  liquor,  with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and 
sprigs  of  mint ;  —  called  also  mint  julep.     \^U.  jS.] 

JuPian  (jul'yrni ;  277),  a.  [L.  JnUanus,  fr.  Julius. 
Cf.  July,  Gillian.]  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  Ju- 
lius C*sar. 

Julian  calendar,  the  calendar  as  ad  justed  by  Julius  Cfpsar, 
in  which  the  year  was  made  to  consist  of  '^6o  days,  each 
fourth  year  having  a6(J  days.  —  Julian  epoch,  the  <'poch  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Julian  calendar,  or  46  B.  c.  — 
Julian  period,  a  chronological  period  of  7,9811  years,  com- 
bining the  solar,  lunar,  and  inaiction  cycles  (28  x  19  x  15  = 
7,y8ii),  being  reckoned  from  the  year 471^  B.C.,  when  the 
first  years  of  these  several  cvcles  wnuhl  <'oincide,  so  that 
if  any  year  of  the  period  be  diviilcd  by  '.^s,  l!i,or  15,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  year  of  tlie  cnrrcspoiiding  cycle.  The 
Julian  period  was  proposed  by  SiMligcr,  tit  remove  or  avoid 
ambiguities  in  clirnnol.Ft;ical  dates,  and  was  so  named  be- 
cause composed  of  Julian  years.  —  Julian  year,  the  year 
of  y6.">  days.  6  hours,  adopted  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and 
in  use  until  superseded  Ijy  the  Gregorian  year,  as  estab- 
lislied  in  tin-  r.formed  or  Gregorian  calendar. 

|]  Ju'll-enne'  (ju'lT-Sn';  F.  zhn'lyun'),  n.  [F.]  A 
kind  of  soup  containing  thin  slices  or  shreds  of  carrots, 
onions,  etc. 

Ju'll-form  (ju'lT-form),  a.  [Julus  4-  -form.']  {Bot.) 
Having  tlie  shape  or  appearance  of  a  julus  or  catkin. 

i!  Julus  (ju'lus),  71. ;  pi.  JuLi  (-li).  [Of  the  same 
origin  as  \ulus.'\    {Bot.)  A  catkin  or  ament.    See  .\ment. 

Ju-ly'  (ju-ll'),  n. ;  }jI.  JuLiEs  (-llz').  [L.  Julius;  — 
named  from  Caius  J^w/ih*  Ca-sar,  who  was  born  in  this 
month  :  cf.  F.  Juillet.'}  The  seventh  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days. 

0^^  This  month  was  called  QuintlUs,  or  the  fifth 
month,  according  to  tlie  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which 
March  was  the  first  month  of  tlie  year. 

Ju-ly'-flow'er  (-flou'Sr),  n.     See  Gillyploweh. 

Ju'mart  (ju'martj,  n.  [F.]  The  fabled  oflspring  of 
a  bull  and  a  mare.  Locke. 

JumH^le  (juni'b'l),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  2).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jumblino  (-blTng).]  [Prob.  fr. 
jumpt  i.  e.,  to  make  to  jump,  or  shake.]  To  mix  in  a 
confused  mass  ;  to  put  or  throw  together  without  order ; 
—  often  followed  by  together  or  up. 

Why  dost  thou  blend  and  jumble,  such  inconsistcncieB  to- 
gether ?  Burton . 
Every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together.                                       Tennysnu. 

Jnmnsle,  v.  i.  To  meet  or  unite  iu  a  confused  way  ; 
to  mix  confusedly.  Swi'/t. 

Jum'ble,  n.  1.  A  confused  mixture;  amass  or  col- 
lection without  order  ;  3.s,  a  jumble  of  words. 

2.  A  small,  thin,  sugared  cake,  usually  ring-shaped. 

Jnm1}le-ment  (-ment),  n.   Confused  mixture.    [Low} 

JumHsler  (-bier).  7^.     One  who  confuses  things. 

Jum'bllng-Jy  (-blTng-ly),  adv.    In  a  confused  manner. 
Ju'tnent  (ju'ment),  7i.     [L.  jumc7itum  a  beast  of  bur- 
den :  cf.  F.  jument  a  mare,  OF.,  a  beast  of  burden.]     A 
beast ;  especially,  a  beast  of  burden.     [Oii.] 

Fitter  £oTJumcnts  than  men  to  feed  on.  Burton. 

Jump  (jump),  77.      [Cf.  F.  jupe  a  long  petticoat,  a 

ekirt.     Cf.  Juppon.]     (n)  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  for  men. 

(&)  pi.  A  bodice  worn  instead  of  stays  by  women  in  the 

18th  century. 

Jump,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  JtnjPED  (jfimt;  21.'>) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jumping.]  [Akin  to  OD.  guvipen,  dial.  O. 
gmnpen^  jumpen.']  1.  To  spring  free  from  the  ground 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  to  project 
one's  self  through  the  air  ;  to  spring  ;  to  bound  ;  to  leap. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  throe  hu^jumjis  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by 
the  Biiuure.  Sliak. 


Jump  Seat. 
Two-seat  form. 


2.  To  movo  aa  if  by  jumping ;  to  bounce ;  to  jolt. 
*^  The  junipinr;  chariots."  Aahui/i  iii.  2. 

A  Hock  of  nv{.Hi-jiutip  down  together.  Ihyh-n. 

3.  To  coincide;  to  agree;  to  accord;  to  tally;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with.     ^^It  jumps  with  my  humor."  Shuk. 

To  jump  at,  to  spring  to  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  accept  suddenly 
or  eagerly  ;  as,  ansh  j((//i/<.?  rt/abait;  toju/H/'W/achance. 

Jump  (jump),  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  by  a  spring  or  leap  ;  to 
overleap  ;  as,  to  jump  a  stream. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump ;  as,  he  jumped  his  horao  across 
the  ditch. 

3.  To  expose  to  danger  ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard.     lObs."] 

Tojuinjt  a  body  witlt  a  dunt^eroUH  phytic.  S/tuk. 

4.  {Smithxvork)  {a)  To  join  by  a  butt  weM.  {b)  To 
thicken  or  enlarge  l)y  endwise  blows  ;  to  upset. 

5.  {Qi"irr>/in;/)  To  bore  witli  a  jumper. 

To  Jump  a  claim,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of 
land  to  which  another  has  aeipiired  a  claim  by  prior  en- 
try and  occupation.  [  H''  sleru  U.  S.  &  Au-strulin]  See 
Claim,  n.,  J.  —  To  Jump  one'B  ball,  to  abscond  wliile  at  lib- 
erty under  bail  bonds.    [.Slaii'j,  u.  a.] 

Jump,  n.  X.  The  act  of  jumping ;  a  leap ;  aspring  ;  a 
bound.     '^  To  advance  hy  jumps. ^^  Locke. 

2.  An  effort ;  an  attempt ;  a  venture.     [Ofis.] 

(Jur  fortune  lies 
Upon  tliia  Jump.  Shak. 

3.  The  space  traversed  by  a  leap. 

4.  {Miyiinij)  A  dislocation  in  a  stratum  ;  a  fault. 

5.  {Arch.)  An  abrupt  interruption  of  level  in  apiece 
of  brickwork  or  masonry. 

From  the  Jump,  from  the  start  or 
begiiming.  [C'o'/ciy.]— Jump  Joint.  (</) 
A  butt  joint,  ib)  A  flush  joint,  as  of 
plank  in  carvel-built  vessels.  —  Jtunp 
seat,  {a)  A  movable  carriage  seat. 
{b)  A  carriage  constructed  with  a 
seat  which  may  be  shifted  so  as  to 
make  room  for  a  second  or  extra 
seat.  Also  used  adjectively  ;  as, 
ajuiup-seut  wagon. 

Jump,  a.  Nice  ;  exact ;  matched ; 
fitting ;  precise.  [Obs.]  "  Jump 
uann'S."  B.  Juintnu. 

Jump,  ado.  Exactly  ;  pac. 

Shak. 

Jumpier  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  jumps. 

2.  A  long  drilling  tool  used  by  masons  and  quarrymen. 

3.  A  rude  kind  of  sleigh  ;  —  usually,  a  simple  box  on 
runners  which  are  iu  one  piece  with  the  poles  that  form 
the  thills.     [F.  S.]  J.  F.  Cooper. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly.  See  Cheese  jti/, 
under  Cheese. 

5.  {Ecvl.)  A  name  applied  iu  the  ISth  century  to  cer- 
tain Calvinistic  Metliodists  in  Wales  whose  worship  was 
characterized  by  violent  cou\Tilsions. 

6.  {Hiiroloijii)  A  spring  to  impel  the  star  wheel,  also 
a  pawl  to  lock  fast  a  wheel,  in  a  repeating  timepiece. 

Baby  Jumper.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —Bounty  jumper. 
See  under  Bounty. 

Jumpier,  n.  [See  1st  Jump.]  A  loose  upper  gar- 
ment ;  as :  {a)  A  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  workmen  over 
their  ordinary  dress  to  protect  it.  {b)  A  fur  garment 
worn  in  Arctic  journeys. 

Jump'lng,  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  Jump,  to  leap. 

Jumping  bean,  a  seed  of  a  Mexican  Euphorbia^ontaln- 
iiig  tlie  larva  of  a  moth  ( Carpocapsa  saltdans).  The  larva 
by  its  sudden  movements  causes  the  seed  to  roll  and 
jump  about.  —Jumping  deer  iZoul.),  the  black-tailed  deer 
of  the  "Western  United  States.  See  Deer.  —  Jumping 
hare  {Zool.\  a  South  Afri('an  rodent  (Peilrtes  Cnffer),  al- 
lied to  the  jerboa.  —Jumping  jack,  a  toy  figure  of  a  man, 
jointed  and  made  to  jum]>  or  dance  by  means  of  strings. 
—  Jumping  louse  (/f ''J)/.  I,  any  of  the  numerous  species  of 
plant  lice  belonging  to  tlie  family  F.\ijl/idii\  si-vi-ral  ut 
which  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  —  Jumping  mouae 
{Zo'i'd.),  a  North  American  mouse  (Zapus  Jludsoniii.H), 
having  a  long  tail  and  large  hind  legs.  It  is  noted  for  its 
jumping^)Owers.  Called  also  kuu'/iiroo  riwu.\e.  —  Jumping 
muUet  {Zool.),  a  gray  mullet. —Jumping  shrew  {Zui>/.), 
any  African  insect ivore  of  tlie  genus  Mirt-ro-scclidrs. 
Tliey  an-  nliicd  to  the  sinews,  but  have  large  hind  legs 
adapti-d  for  juuii  ting.  —Jumping  aplder  (Zool.),  any  sitider 
of  the  genus  .V(/'//(».s' and  other  related  genera;  one  of 
the  Saltigrad;e  ;  — so  called  because  it  leaps  upon  its  prey. 

Jump'weld'  (-weld'),  V.  t.     See  Bdttweld,  v.  t. 

Jun-ca'ce0U3  (jun-ka'sbus),  a.  [See  Juncate.] 
(Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of 
plants  {Juncaceia),  of  which  the  common  rush  {Juncus) 
is  the  type. 

Jun'cate  (junHcat),  n.   See  Junket.    [O65.]    Spenser. 

Jun'clte  (jun'sit),  7i.  \1,.  juncus  a,  rush.]  {Paleon.) 
A  fossil  rush. 

Juil'C0(jun'ko).7i. 
{Zool.)  Any  bird  of 
the  genus  Junco, 
which  includes  sev- 
eral species  of  North 
American  finches;  — 
called  also  snowbird^ 
or  blue  snowbird. 

Jun^cous  (-kus), 
a.  [L.  juncosus,  fr. 
j'i(nc«5  arush.]  Full 
of  rushes ;  resem- 
bling rushes ;  junca- 
ceous.  [B-IJohnsoyi. 

Junc'tion  (junk'- 
shun),  71.  [L.  June- 
tio,  ii.  jungcre,junc- 
tum,  to  join  :  cf.  F. 
jonctum.    See  Join.] 

1.  The  act  of  join- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  joined;  union;  combination; 
coalition  ;  as,  the  junction  of  two  armies  or  detachments  ; 
the  ju7iction  of  paths. 


Junco  iJ.  hyemalis). 


2.  The  place  or  point  of  union,  meeting,  or  junction; 
specifically,  tlie  place  where  two  or  more  lines  of  railway 
meet  or  cross. 

Junction  plate '//"iV/'/vt.  a  covering  or  break-joint  plato 
riveted  to  and  unitnig  tin-  cilgi-M  <if  Hheets  which  make  a 
butt  joint.  —  Junction  ralU  { li'iUronrl.%),  the  switch,  or 
movable,  rails,  coimijeting  one  line  of  track  witli  another. 

Junc'ture  (jQnk'tur;  V.^>),  71.  ilj.JHnclura,iT.jun. 
i/cre  to  join.  See  Jointuub.]  1.  A  joining ;  a  nnion ;  an 
alliance.  lObs.]  *'  Devotional  compliant!  and  juncture 
of  hearts."  Likon  Buailike. 

2.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are  joined; 
a  joint;  an  articulation  ;  a  scam;  as,  the  junctures  of 
a  vessel  or  of  the  bones.  liuyle. 

3.  A  point  of  time  ;  esp.,  one  made  critical  or  important 
by  a  concurrence  of  circunistances;  hence,  a  crisiB;  an 
exigency.     *'  Extraordinary  j//7ic/Hrw."  Addison. 

In  >*uch  a/'oif/Mcc,  what  can  the  mobt  plausible  and  reJliied 
plnlosophy  oftor  ?  JUirhley. 

June  (jun),  71.  [h- Junius:  cf.  F.  Juin.  80  called 
either  from  Junius,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens,  or  from 
Ju7io,  the  goddess.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taiuing  thirty  days. 

Ati'I  wind  ifl  so  rare  a?  a  day  in  .fnmf 
Then,  if  ever,  cnine  [leriect  day.t.  Lowrll. 

June  beetle,  June  bug  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  Bpecies 
of  large  brown  beetles  of  the  genus  Larhnostrma  and 
related  genera ;  —  so  calleti  because  they  begin  to  fly.  in 
the  Northern  United  States,  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
larva;  of  the  June  beetles  live  under  ground,  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  Called  also 
May  bug  or  May  hr  cf/r.  —  Jxxne  graB$  {Bot.),  a.}itiw  Eng- 
land name  for  Kentucky  blue  grass.  See  Blue  obahs, 
and  lUustratiun  iu  Appendix. 

June'a-tlog  (jun'a-tTng),  n.  A  kind  of  early  apple. 
[Written  ii.U>\  jennitirxg.] 

Juneljer'ry  (-b6r'r'y),  «.  {Bot.)  {«)  The  small  apple- 
like  berry  of  American  trees  of  the  genus  Amelanchier ; 
—  also  called  service  bcrnj.  (6)  The  shrub  or  tree  wliich 
bears  this  fruit  ;  — also  called  shad  bush,  and  shad  tree. 

II  Jun^ger-man'nl-a  (jun'ger-man'nl-a),  71.;  pi.  JUN- 
GERMANNi-E  (-e).  [NL.  Named  after  Ludwig  Junger- 
marin,  a.  German  botanist,]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hepatic 
mosses,  now  much  circumscribed,  but  formerly  compris- 
ing most  plants  of  the  order,  whicli  is  sometimes  there- 
fore called  J untjprmanniacpx. 

Jun'gle  (jun'gU),  71.  [Hind,  jangal  desert,  forest, 
jungle  ;  Skr.  jangala  desert.]  A  dense  growth  of  brush- 
wood, grasses,  reeds,  viues,  etc. ;  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble thicket  of  trees,  canes,  and  reedy  vegetation,  as  in 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Brazil. 

The  iniifjhs  nf  India  are  of  bamboos,  canes,  and  other  palms, 
very  ditKcult  to  penetrate.  Jialj'unr  {Cyc.  of  Imlut). 

Jungle  bear  (Zoal.),  the  aswail  or  sloth  bear. —Jungle 
cat  ( Zool. ),  the  chaus.  —  Jungle  cock  ( Zool. ),  the  male  of 
a  jungle  fowl. —  Jungle  fowl.  iZo'ol.)  (a)  Any  wild  species 
of  the  genus  (r'allus.  of  which  several  species  inhabit  In- 
dia and  the  adjacent  islands;  as,  the  fork-tailed  Jungle 
Jowl  10.  rarius)  of  Java,  O.  .Staideiji  of  Ceylon,  and  G. 
Bunkiva  of  India.  _  The  latter,  which  resembles  the  do- 
mestic gamecock,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  original 
species  from  whicli  the  domestic  fowl  was  derived,  ib) 
An  Australian  grallatorial  bird  {Megapodius  tumulus) 
whicli  is  allied  to  the  brush  turkey,  and,  like  the  latter, 
lays  its  eggs  in  mounds  of  vegetable  matter,  where  they 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  produced  by  decomposition. 

Jun'gl7  (-gly),  ff.  Consisting  of  jungles;  abounding 
with  jungles  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  jungle. 

Jun'ior  (jGn'yer;  277),  a.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  juvenior^ 
compar.  of  jur^^uj  young.  See  Juvenile.]  1.  Less  ad- 
vanced in  age  than  another ;  younger. 

^:^^^^  Junior  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  yotmger  of 
two  persons  bearing  the  same  name  in  the  same  family, 
and  is  opposed  to  senior  or  elder.  Commonly  applied  to 
a  son  who  has  the  same  Christian  name  as  his  father. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  or  in  rank  ;  later  in  office  ;  as,  a 
junior  partner  ;  junior  counsel ;  junior  captain. 

3.  Composed  of  juniors,  whether  younger  or  of  a  lower 
standing  ;  ixs, the  junior  class;  of  or  pertaining  to  juniors 
or  to  a  junior  class.    See  Junior,  n.,  2. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  younger  person,  or  an  earlier  time 
of  Ufe. 

Our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavors.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Junior,  71.     X.  A  younger  person. 

tlis  junior  she,  by  thirty  years.  Byron- 

2.  Hence:  One  of  a  lower  or  later  standing;  specific- 
ally, in  American  colleges,  one  iu  the  third  j-ear  of  his 
course,  one  in  the  fourth  or  final  year  being  designated 
a  senior;  in  some  seminaries,  one  in  the  first  year,  in 
others,  one  in  the  second  year,  of  a  three  years'  course. 

Jun-Ior'1-ty  (jun-yor'I-t5'),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  junior. 

Ju'nl-per  (ju'nT-per),  n.  {L.  junipej-us.,  prop.,  youth- 
produciiii:rt  'i"*i  so  called  from  its  evergreen  appearance, 
from  the  roots  of  E.  juvenile,  ^ud  parerit.  Cf.  Gin  the 
liquor.]  {Bot.)  Any  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  of  the 
genus  Juniperus  and  order  Conijera;. 

Z^^  The  common  juniper  iJ.  communis)  is  a  shrub  of 
a  low,  spreading  form,  having  awl-shaped,  rigid  leaves 
in  whorls  of  threes,  and  bearing  small  purplish  blue  ber- 
ries (or  galbulit,  of  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  used  as  a  diu- 
retic and  in  flavoring  gin.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  bark, 
which  has  erroneously  been  considered  identical  with  san- 
darach,  and  is  used  as  pounce.  The  oil  of  juniper  is  acrid, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  in  medicine,  for  making 
varnish,  etc.  The  wood  of  several  species  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  cabinetwork  under 
the  names  of  red  cedar,  Bermuda  cedar,  etc. 

Juniper  worm  (Zool.),  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  motli 
{Dri'}"inndfx  varus).  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  juni- 
per, and  mimics  the  small  twigs  both  In  form  and  color, 
in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Ju'nl-per-ln  (-in),  71.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  amorphous 
substance  extracted  from  juniper  berries. 

Ju'nl-per 4te  (-it),  n.  {Paleon.)  One  of  the  fossil  Co- 
nifersE,  evidently  allied  to  the  juniper. 
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■"  Junk  (j3nk),  n.    A  fragment  of  any  solid  Bubstanco ; 

•  thick  piece.     See  Chunk.     lColloq.'\  Lou-ell. 

Junk,  n.    [Pg.Junco  junk,  rush,  Jj.juncus  a  bulrusli, 

of  which  ropea  were  made  in  early  ages.     Cf.  Junket.] 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for  making 
gaaketa,  mats,  swabs,  etc.,  aud  when  picked  to  pieces, 
ioniiiufif  oakum  for  filling  the  seams  of  ships. 

2.  Old  iron,  or  other  metal,  glass,  paper,  etc.,  bought 
and  sold  by  junk  dealers. 

3.  (Xaut.)  Hard  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships. 

Junk  bottle,  a  stout  bottle  made  of  thick  dark-colored 
glass. —Junk  dealer,  a  dealer  in  old  cordage,  old  metal, 
glass,  etc.  —  Junk  hook  (  WhaUnijl,  a  houk  for  hauling 
heavy  pieces  of  blubber  on  deck.  —  Junk  ring.  u(  i  A  pack- 
ing of  soft  material  round  the  piston  of  a  steam  eugiue. 
ih)  A  metallic  ring  for  retaining  a  pistou  packing  in  place  ; 
to  A  follower.  —  Junk  ahop,  a  shop  where  old  cordage, 
and  ship's  tackle,  old  iron,  old  bottles,  old  paper,  etc., 
are  kept  for  sale.  —  Jtmk  vat  (Leather  M<intiJ.),  a  large 
■vat  into  which  spent  tan  liquor  or  ooze  is  pumped.  — 
Jimk  wad  (Mil.),  a  wad  used  in  proving  cannon  ;  also  used 
in  tiring  hot  shot. 

Junk,  n.  [Pg.junco;  cf.  Jav.  &  Malay  Jo7i^,  oJo7iff, 
Cliiu.  chwan.}  {Xaut.)  A 
large  vessel,  without  keel  or 
prominent  stem,  aud  with 
huge  masts  in  one  piece,  used 
by  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Malays,  etc. ,  in  nav- 
igating their  waters. 

II  Jan'ker  (yobn'ker 
jun'ker),  7t.    [G. 

Cf.  YONKEE.]     A 

young  German 
noble  or  squire ; 
esp.,  a  member 
of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party  in 
Prussia. 

Jan'- 
ker-lsm 
(-Tz'm),n. 
The  prin- 
ciples o  f 
the  aristo- 
cratic par-  Junk, 
ty  in  Prussia. 

Jonlset  (junTtSt),  71.  [Formerly  a.\so  Juncate^  fr.  It. 
ghincata  cream  cheese,  made  in  a  wicker  or  rush  basket, 
Jr.  Ij.juncus  a  rush.      See  2d  Junk,  and  cf.  Juncate.] 

1.  A  cheese  cake ;  a  sweetmeat ;  any  delicate  food. 

Uow  Faery  Mfib  the  junkets  eat.  Jlillon. 

Victuals  varied  well  in  taste, 
And  other  Jimktts.  Chapman. 

2.  A  feast ;  an  entertainment. 

A  new  jaunt  ot  junket  every  night.      Thackera'j. 
Junlcet,  V.  i.    To  feast ;  to  banquet ;  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment ;  —  sometimes  applied  opprobriously  to  feasting 
by  public  officers  at  the  public  cost. 

Job's  children >ii'(/e^(/  and  feasted  together  often.    South. 
Jnn'ket,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Junketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Junketing.]    To  give  entertainment  to  ;  to  feast. 

The  pood  woman  took  my  lodgings  over  my  head,  and  _wqs  in 

BUCh  a  nurry  tojtitiket  her  neighbors.  ii'alpolt'. 

Jun'ket-lllg,  71.    A  feast  or  entertainment ;  a  revel. 

All  tlinse  snug  junketings  and  public  porniaiidizinKS  for  which 

thf  ancient  magistratea  were  equally  famous  with  their  modern 

Buccessors.  W.  h-ving. 

The  apostle  would  have  no  reveling  or  junketing  upon  the 

ftltar.  South. 

Jun'ket-jles  (-rtz),  n.pl.     Sweetmeats.     lOhs.'] 

'Ju'no  (ju'no),  7i.  ;  pi.  JuNOS  (-uoz).     [L.]     1.  (ro7n. 

Myth.)    The  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  queen  of 

heaven,  and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  marriage. 

She  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Hera. 

Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes.  Shuk. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  early  discovered  asteroids. 
Bird  of  Jnno,  the  peacock. 

Jun'ta  (jun'ti),  n.;^l.  Juntas  C-tiz)-  [Sp.,  fr.  L. 
juncfits  joined,  p.  p.  of  jvnfjere  to  join.  See  Join,  and 
cf.  Junto.]  A  council;  a  convention;  a  tribunal;  au 
assembly  ;  esp.,  the  grand  council  of  state  in  Spain. 

Jun'tO  (-tft),  n.  ;  pi.  Juntos  (-toz).  [Sp.  junto  united. 
See  Junta.}  A  secret  council  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of 
government  or  politics;  a  number  of  men  combined  for 
party  intrigue  ;  a  faction  ;  a  cabal ;  as,  a  Junto  of  minis- 
ters ;  &  Junto  of  politicians. 

Tlic-  piiji^linfr  sons  of  pnrty  next  appeared. 

Til  ilark  cabals  and  mighty  j«Hf(w  met.  Tfionison. 

Jnp'ar-tl©' (jilp'iir-teO,  1-  Jeopardy,  {Obs.']  C/inucer. 

Ju'pa-tl'  palm'  (jin/pi-te'  pam').  (Hot.)  A  great 
Brazilian  palm  tree  {Fiaphia  txdigera)^  used  by  the 
natives  for  many  purposes. 

Jupe  (jiip),  71.     Same  as  Jupon. 

Ju'pl-ter  (ju'pT-ter),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Jovis  pater.  See 
Jove.]  1.  (liom.  Myth.)  The  supreme  deity,  king  of 
Rods  and  men,  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea;  Jove.     He  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Zeus. 

2.  {Aatron.)  One  of  the  planets,  being  the  brightest 
except  Venus,  and  the  largest  of  them  all,  its  mean  diam- 
eter Uiing  about  85,000  miles.  It  revolves  about  the  sun 
in  4,li3'J.i'>  days,  at  a  mean  distance  of  5.20*28  from  thu 
■un,  the  eart)i*H  mean  distance  being  taken  as  unity. 

Jnplter'B  beard.  (Hot.)  (n)  A  Boutli  Kiirojiean  herb,  with 
eynu'H  of  small  red  blosHomu  H'mfrntit/iu-y  ruhrr).  (h)  The 
boii»id(-fk  (iSVTn;*rrT'/j'J/Tf(  trrfnrinm  ;  — ho  railed  frnm  its 
jnasnive  inflorescence,  likt;  tht-  Minlptnred  beard  of  .lovf. 
I'rior.  (r)Th(i  cloverliki- /1/i//ji//i''^  /larba- Jovis.  Jupl- 
t«r'i  nia.B  </fof.),  the  comuion  luiillriii ;  — -so  called  from 
ItH  h'li^;.  rigid  hpike  of  yellow  hluiisoms. 

Jupon' (ju-pi»ii';  F.  zhv'pON'),  In.      [F.   jupon,    fr. 

Jup-pon'  (jrip-i)5n'),  I     J"!"'  skirt,  Sp.  al- 

JubaiK  Mfiorlsh  garment,  Ar.j'Mtift.]    [Written  variously 

jupc,  jump,  jnjipo,  etc.]     1.  A  sleeveless  jacket  worn 


over  the  armor  in  the  14th  century.    It  fitted  closely,  and 
descended  below  the  hips.  Dryden. 

2.   A  petUcoat.  JInlliudl. 

Ju'ra  (ju'ra  ;  F.  zhvi'ra'),  n,  [F.  &  L.""  1.  A  range 
of  mountains  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

2.  (G'eo^)_The  Jurassic  period.     See  Jurassic. 

Ja'ral  (ju'ral),  a.  [L.  JHs,  juris.,  right.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  natural  or  positive  right.     [i2.] 

By  the  adjective  jural  we  sliiiU  denote  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  (loctrino  ot  rigiils  and  ohli{;ations  ;  aa  hv  tlie  adjec- 
tive *' mora]  "  we  denote  thatwhicli  has  reference  to  tlie  dnc- 
trine  of  duties.  Whetvell. 

2.  {Laii)  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisprudence. 

|[  Ju'ra-men'tUXIl  (.ju'ra-mgn'tum),  n. ;  pf.  Juramex- 
TA  {-til.).     [L.]     {Uuuuni  &i  Old  Kny.  Law)  An  oath. 

Ju-ras'Slc  (,jiJ-r^'''fiik)i  "•  (Oeol.)  Of  the  age  of  the 
middle  Mesozoic,  including,  as  divided  in  England  and 
Europe,  the  Lias,  Oolite,  aud  Wealden  ;  —  named  from 
certain  rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains.  ^  n.  The  Jurassic 
period  or  formation  ;  —  called  also  the  Jura. 

Ju'rat  (ju'rat),  n.  [Prov.  F.  jurat,  fr.  L.  jui-afits 
sworn,  p.  p.  of  Jurare  to  swear.  See  Jury,  ji.']  1.  A 
person  under  oath ;  specifically,  an  officer  of  the  nature 
of  an  alderman,  in  certain  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land. Buri-ilL 

2.  {Laic)  The  memorandum  or  certificate  at  the  end 
of  an  affidavit,  or  a  bill  or  answer  in  chancery,  showing 
when,  before  whom,  and  (lu  English  practice),  where,  it 
was  sworn  or  affirmed.  Wha7-toii.     Bonvier. 

Ju'ra-tO-ry  (ju'ra-to-ry),  a.  [h.  ju7-otorius,  fr.  jurare 
to  swear;  cf.  Y. jHratoire.'\  Relating  to  or  comprising 
au  oath  ;  as.,  juratory  caution.  AijUffe. 

Ju'ra-tri'as  (-tri'Ss),  n.  {Gfol.)  A  tenu  applied  to 
many  American  Mesozoic  strata,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Juras.sic  and  Triassic  periods  appear  to  be 
blended.  —  Ju'ra-trl-as'sic  (-trt-as'sTk),  «. 

Jur-dlc'cl-on  (jur-dlk'si-Qn),  n.    Jurisdiction.   [06*.] 

Jur'don  (jflr'don),  7i.     Jordan.     [0&5.]  Chaucer. 

Ju'rel  (jii'rSl),  7i.  {Zo'dl.)  A  yellow  carangoid  fish 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  co.ists  {Caranx  chry.'^os'),  most 
abundant  southward,  where  it  is  valued  as  a  tood  fish  ; 
—  called  also  hnrdtail,  horse  creralfe^jack,  bujf'idojacic, 
skijijac/i,  yellow  mackerel,  and  sometimes,  improperly, 
horse  mackerel.  Other  species  of  CaroTix  (as  C.Jallax) 
are  also  sometimes  csWedijurel. 

Ju-rld'lC  (ju-rld'Tk),  (  a.     [L.  jiiridicus   relating    to 

Ju-rld'lC-al  (-T-k«l),  t  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
jus,  juris,  right,  law  -j-  dicare  to  pronounce  :  cf.  F. 
juridiquc.  See  Just,  a.,  aud  Diction.]  Pertaining  to  a 
judge  or  to  jurisprudence  ;  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
justice  ;  used  in  courts  of  law  ;  according  to  law  ;  legal ; 
as,  Juridical  law.     ^'' This  juridical  sword."  Milton. 

Tlie  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom,  in  j'wnWicd/ construction, 
never  dies.  hurke. 

Juridical  days,  days  on  which  courts  are  open. 

Ju-rld'lc-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  juridical  manner. 

Ju-Tis-COn'SUlt  (ju'ris-k5n'sult),  n.  {L.juriscovsul- 
tus  ;JuSy  juris,  right  +  C07isule>-e,  consuUum,  to  consult : 
cf.  F.jurisco7isul(e.']  {Law)  A  man  learned  in  the  civil 
law  ;  au  expert  in  juridical  science  ;  a  professor  of  juris- 
prudence ;  a  jurist. 

Ju  rlB-dic'tlon  (-dtk'shiin),  7).  [Ij.ju7-isdictio;ju.<i, 
juri.\\  right,  law  -j-  dictio  a  saying,  speaking  :  cf.  OF. 
jurisdiction,  F.  juridiction.     See  Just,  a.,  and  Diction.] 

1.  {L(iu)  The  legal  power,  right,  or  authority  of  a  par- 
ticular court  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  to  try  crinu- 
nals,  or  to  execute  justice  ;  judicial  authority  over  a  cause 
or  class  of  causes ;  as,  certain  suits  or  actions,  or  the  cog- 
nizance of  certain  crimes,  are  within  the  juri.sdicfion  of 
a  particular  court,  that  is,  witlxin  the  limits  of  its  author- 
ity or  commission. 

2.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  power  to  govern  or 
legislate;  the  right  of  making  or  enforcing  laws;  the 
power  or  right  of  exercising  authority. 

To  live  exempt 
From  Heaven's  hii;hjuri,^dictian.  JllHtim. 

Ynu  wrought  to  bo  a  leirate  ;  by  which  nowcr 

You  mauir<l  the  juriadictiun  of  all  bishops.  f!liak. 

3.  Sphere  of  authority  ;  the  limits  within  which  any 
particular  power  may  be  exercised,  or  within  which  a 
government  or  a  court  baa  authority. 

C^r"  Jurisdiction,  in  lits  most  general  sense,  is  the 

Eower  to  make,  declare,  or  apply  the  law.  When  con- 
ned to  the  judiciary  departuwnt,  it  is  what  we  denonn- 
nate  the  y'/'?/cm/r<f')/rr,  the  right  of  administering  ju.s- 
tice  through  the  laws,  by  the  means  which  the  laws  have 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
place  or  territory,  to  persons,  or  to  particular  subjects. 

Uupouccau. 

Ju'rls-dlC'llon-al  (-«1),  "■  [Cf.  IAj.  jurisdlctioiudi.^, 
F.  juridictionnfl.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction  ;  as, 
jiirisdictiinud  rights.  Barrow. 

Ju'rls-dlc'tlve  {-tTv),  a.  Having  jurisdiction.  MUtou. 

Ju'rls-pru'dence  (-pru'dfn.s^,  7i.  [h.  Jurisprudent  in  ; 
jus,  juris,  Ti^ht,  \n\v  4- prudcufia  a  foreseeing,  knowl- 
edge  of  a  matter,  prudence:  cf.  F.  jU7-isprude7ice.  See 
Just,  n.,  and  Prudenci:.]  The  science  of  juridical  law; 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  men 
in  a  state  or  comumnity,  necessary  for  the  duo  adminia- 
tration  of  justice. 

The  tfd(ntsnfv\belard  were  not  confined  to  thcnlogy..;"r»i. 
},ni'lr„rr,  philnsopliy.  .A  Mnrtou. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  that  branch  of  juridical  law 
whit^h  concerns  tiuestions  of  medicine. 

Ju'rtS-pru'dent  (-d'nt),  a.  [See  Juitlsi'UunRNrR.] 
T'ndi'iMtanding  law  ;  skilled  in  juriHprudence.       (i.   ]Vrsf. 

JtX'rtS-pru'deilti  ?!■  [Cf.  F.jurisvmdertt.]  OiiPskiHcd 
■      ■  ■  "'"^  J>v  quimcy. 


71.    ICr.  If.JUT 
■uvv.     [Ji.i 
lal  (-pry-deu'i 


ill  law  or  jurispriidenc'i 

Jn'rls-pru-den'tlal  (-pry-dCu'shal),  a.    Of  or  pertain 
iug  to  jurisprudciK't'.  Steuart. 

Ju'rlBt  (jii'rist),  n.     [F.  juristc,  IX.  jurista,  fr.  L. 

jus,  Juris,  right,  law.    See  Juht,  «.]    One  who  prnfi'sseH 

the  BclencR  of  law ;  one  versed  in  tho  law,  especially  in 

the  civil  law  ;  a  writer  on  civil  and  international  law. 

I      It  hax  ever  been  tlic  methud  of  public  jiirintii  to  drow  a  great 


port  of  the  annlogies  on  vvliieli  they  form  the  law  of  natioQB, 
Iruni  the  ijriiicipleB  of  law  winch  prevail  in  civil  cotuumniiy. 

Uurkc. 

Ju-ris'tlc  (jij-rTs'ttk),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ju- 

Ju-ris'tic-al  (-tl-k'(l),  j  rist,  to  the  legal  profession, 
or  tu  iu^i^p^^ldeuce.   [i'J  "  J^H;-ii-^ic  ancestry."     Lowell. 

Ju'ror  (jn'rer),7i.  [F.Jnreur  one  who  takes  oath,  L. 
jurator  a  swearer,  fr.  jurare,  jurari,  to  swear.  See 
JuEY,  n.]     1.  {Law)  A  member  of  a  jury ;  a  jurymaiu 

I  shall  both  fiud  your  lordship  judge  and  juroi.      .s'AoX. 

2.  A  member  of  any  jury  for  awarding  prizes,  etc. 

Ju'ry  (ju'rj?),  a.  [EtymoL  uncertain.]  {Kaut.)  For 
temporary  use  ;  —  applied  to  a  temporary  contrivance. 

Jury  mast,  a  temporary  mast,  in  idace  of  one  that  has 
bten  carried  away,  or  broken.  —Jury  rudder,  a  rudder 
constructed  for  temporary  use. 

Ju'ry  (jia'ry),  n. ;  pi.  Juries  (-riz).  [OF.  ju7-ee  an 
assize,  fr.jurcr  to  swear,  Xi.  jurare,  jurari ;  akui  to  jus, 
juris,  right,  law.     See  Just,  a.,  ajid  cf.  Jurat,  Abjure.] 

1.  {Law)  A  body  of  men,  usually  twelve,  selected  ac- 
cording to  law,  impaneled  aud  sworn  to  inquire  into  and 
try  any  matter  of  fact,  and  to  render  their  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence  legally  adduced.  See  Grand 
jury  mider  Ghakd,  aud  Ikquest. 

Tlie  junj,  pa&sing  on  the  prisoner's  life,  Shak. 

2.  A  committee  for  determining  relative  merit  or 
awarding  prizes  at  an  exhibition  or  competition  ;  as,  the 
a.Ttjriry  gave  him  the  first  prize. 

Jury  of  inqueflt,  a  coroner's  jury.    See  Inquest. 

Ju'ry-man  (-man),  «• ;  p/.  Jurymen  (-men).  One  who 
is  impaneled  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves  as  a  juror. 

Ju'ry-xigged'  (-rtgd'),  a.  {Xaut.)  Rigged  for  tem- 
porary sei-\'ice.     See  Jury,  a. 

Jus'sl  (jfis'sT),  J}.  A  delicate  fiber,  produced  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  an  unidentified  plant,  of  which 
dresses,  etc.,  are  made. 

Just  (just),  a.  [F.  juste,  L.  Justus,  fr.jus  right,  law, 
justice;  orig.,  thatwhicli  is  fitting;  akin  to  Skr.  yu  to 
join.  Cf.  Injury,  Judge,  Jury,  Giusto.]  1.  Conform- 
ing or  conformable  to  rectitude  or  justice ;  not  doing 
wrong  to  any ;  violating  no  right  or  obligation  ;  upright ; 
righteous ;  honest ;  true  ;  —  said  both  of  persons  and 
things,     "  Ojust  but  severe  law  !  "  Shak. 

There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  ein- 
neth  not.  £ccl.  vii.  20. 

Just  balances, j'ltsr  weights,  .  .  .  shall  ye  have.    Lei:  xix.  3G. 
How  should  man  he  just  with  God  ?         Job  ix.  2. 
We  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright.  Shak. 

2.  Not  transgressing  the  requirement  of  truth  and 
propriety  ;  conformed  to  the  truth  of  tilings,  to  reason, 
or  to  a  proper  standard  ;  exact ;  normal ;  reasonable ; 
legular  ;  due  ;  as,  a,  just  statement ;  a.Jiist  inference. 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.  Pope- 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  plca^eth  your  lordship 

To  meet  his  grace  ju5^  distance  'tween  our  armies.   Shak. 

He  was  n  comely  personage,  a  little  above  jusf  stature.     Bacon. 

Fire  fitted  withjiisf  materials  casta  a  constant  heat.  Jer.  Taylor. 

When  all 

The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  it?,  just  array.    Addison. 

Their  names  alone  would  make  ajust  volume.    Burton. 

3.  Rendering  or  disposed  to  render  to  each  one  his 
due;  equitable;  fair;  impartial;  as,  ajw.s/ judge. 

Men  are  commonly  so  just  to  virtue  and  jioodness  as  to  praise 
it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  practice  it  them6elve<i. 

Tidotfon. 
Just  intonation,  ^^f>ls.^  (a)  The  correct  sounding  of 
notes  or  intervals;  true  pitch.  (/')  The  giving  all  chords 
and  intervals  in  their  purity  or  their  exact  mathematical 
ratio,  or  without  touperamcid ;  a  process  in  which  the 
number  of  notes  and  intervals  required  iu  the  various 
keys  is  much  greater  than  the  twelve  to  the  octave  used 
in  systems  of  temi)erament.  -//.  1*'.  Poole. 

Syn. —Equitable;  upright;  honest:  true;  fair;  im- 
Ijartial ;  proper ;  exact ;  imrmal ;  orderly  ;  regular. 

Juat.  adv.  1.  Precisely;  exactly;— in  place,  time, 
or  degree  ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  stated. 

And  having  Jfi.ff  enough,  not  covet  more.       Dryden. 
The  god  Pan  guided  my  handyiwf  to  the  heart  of  the  beast. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
To-night,  at  Heme's  oak,.?f/sf  'twixt  twelve  and  one.    Shak. 

2.  Closely;  nearly;  almost. 

Just  at  the  point  of  deoth.        Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Barely ;  merely ;  scarcely ;  only ;  by  a  very  small 
space  or  time  ;  as,  \\ejust  missed  the  train  ;  just  too  late. 

A  :*oft  Elehian  Kiile 
niit,/iis(  in^iured  and  gcntlj'  swelled  the  sail.    Dryden. 
Juat  now,  the  least  possible  time  since  ;  a  moment  ago. 
Just,  V.  i.     [See  Joust.]    To  joust.  Fairfax. 

Just,  7i.     A  joust.  Dryden. 

Jus'Uce  (jiis'tis),  7).  [F.,  fr.  L.  justitia,  fr.  Justus 
just.  See  Just,  ff.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  rectitude 
in  all  things;  strict  perfortuaiu'o  of  moral  obligations; 
practical  conformity  to  human  or  divine  law;  integrity 
in  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other ;  rectitude ; 
equity ;  uprightness. 

Justice  and  iudgmcnt  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne. 

I'n.  Ixxxix.  14. 
The  kinp-liecominj:  prnces, 
A8  7MJt(iVc,  verity,  temperance,  BlablcneaB,  ... 
I  have  no  relish  of  tliem.  Shnk. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality  in  expressing  opin- 
ions and  in  conduct ;  fair  representation  of  facta  re- 
specting merit  or  demerit;  honesty;  fidelity;  impar- 
tiality; as,  the  justice  of  a  description  or  of  a  judgment; 
h'iHioTivn.]  justice. 

3.  Tlio  rendering  to  every  one  Ids  due  or  right ;  just 
treatment;  requital  of  desert;  merited  re%%ard  or  pun- 
ishment ;  that  which  is  due  to  one's  conduct  or  motives. 

ThlBoven-honclcd  jr/afFfv 
CommendB  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chullco 
To  our  own  lips.  ShaK. 

F.xainploH  otjiuttia:  inuet  be  made  for  terror  to  some,    liacon. 

4.  AgreoablenesB  to  right ;  equity  ;  juetnosa  ;  as,  tho 
Justice  of  a  claiu]. 


ale,    aeniitc,    care,   ftm,   lina,    usk,   dual,   jvll ;    eve,    6vcnt,    dud,    feru,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    6bcy,    6rb,   Add ; 
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B.  A  person  duly  commissioned  to  hold  courts,  or  to 
try  and  det-ide  controversies  and  administer  justice. 

{f;:^^  TIiiK  title  i.s  givRu  to  the  judpreH  of  the  common 
law<:r)urts  in  Kii^'hind  and  in  thrtJiiitcd  St;itrH,  [ind  .x- 
tentla  to  jiidi<-ijd  i>Iiicrrji  ;iinl  iii:iKi,str:itr,s  <il  rvcry  t;]-aiU-. 

Bed  of  luBtice.  See  uinlrT  I'.ed.  Chief  Juatlcit.  Sii'  in 
tltii  V'oi'almlary.  -  JuHtico  of  the  poace  iL<iin,  ;i  ,iii>iiri:ii 
oHic'iT  111-  .siiliiinlinatf  ni;iKi«ti-ati-  aiipMintcd  tor  tin-  n.ii- 
Mfrvati(.u  <'f  tlie  \H-iu-i:.  in  :i  Hj.cn tir.l  .liMtri<'t.  with  .>th.T 
incidental  puwers  specitiiMl  m  liin  cniinuisHion.  In  {.\n: 
United  States  a  justice  of  tlie  peace  liaHjunsilntinn  to  ad- 
judicate certain  minor  cases,  connnit  uth  iidtis,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Equity  ;  law;  ri^ht ;  rectitudi- ;  limiyMty  ;  in- 
tegrity  ;  upriglitness ;  fairuess  ;  impartiality.  ~  Jus- 
tice. Equity,  Law.  Justice  and  equity  are  tlie  same; 
"but  human  laws,  thougli  designed  to  secure  justice,  are 
of  niM-t'ssity  inii)erfept,  and  heiici'  wliat  is  strictly  hgnl  is 
at  tiiin-H  far  fi'Miii  li.'iiik'  riin'/n/.!,-  or  jii.st.  Here  a  court 
■of ''/'"/'/ coiiii's  in  to  n'lli-css  th.-  fcricvances.  It  does  mo, 
asdistinguiwlied  fri-ni  omrtaul  ('ur  ;  aud  as  the  hitter  ant 
often  styled  courts  of  justice^  some  have  fancieif  that 
there  is  in  this  case  acontiict  between  jm^/iV''  and  f-iuidj. 
The  real  conflict  is  ajrainst  the  irnrking  of  the  l-tir  ,-  tliia  a 
■court  of  f'iifid/  tirin^H  into  acfordaucf  with  the  claims  of 
juK/irr.  It  would  lir:ni  nnti>rtiinatr  ti.sc  of  language  which 
.should  Ifad  any  on.-  ti.  iiii;i;;iiir  Iir  imu'Iit  have  justice  OU 
his  side  wliik'  prai:ticing  inii|uity  iinrq/iiCij). 

Justice,  Kectituoe.  Jieciitudt',  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
■one  of  the  most  comprehensive  words  in  our  language, 
denutinti  absolute  conformity  to  the  rule  of  ri^jht  in  prm- 
ciple  and  prai'tice.  Jiis/irc  r..derH  nioni  cwiJiM-ially  to  tlie 
carryinj;  out  of  law,  and  han  hrcn  i'onsidfrc<l  liv  nior;tli.--tM 
us  of  thn^^  kinds  :  (1>  I'lunniu/'ifin'  jiistirr^  wliich  \nvt-H 
•every  man  Ins  own  propn-fy,  including  tlungs  pledged 
by  promise.  (2)  Disliiln't/rc  iustice,  which  gives  every 
man  hia  exact  deserts.  (.'0  'i-urmf  justice,  wTuch  carries 
out  all  the  ends  of  law,  though  not  in  every  case  throngh 
the  precise  channels  of  coinmntative  or  distributive  jus- 
tice J  as  we  see  often  done  by  a  parent  or  a  ruler  in  Ids 
■Ueahngs  with  those  who  are  subject  to  Ids  control. 

Jus'tlce  (jQs'tTs),  r.  t.  To  administer  justice  to. 
iO/'S.]  Bacon. 

Jus'tlce-a-ble  (-i-b'l),  n.  Liable  to  trial  in  a  court 
■of  justii'e.     \_Obs.'\  lliivwunl. 

Jus''tlce-hooa  (-hood),  n.     Justiceship.        B.  Jon.wn. 

Jus'tlce-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Administration  of  justice  ; 
procedure  in  courts  of  justice.     [Obs.']  Johnson. 

Jus'U-cer  (-tl-ser),  n.  One  who  administers  justice  ; 
a  judge.     {^()hs.']     "  Some  upright  j'w.s^i'cer."  Shak. 

Jus'tice-Sblp  (-tls-shTp),  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  justice.  Hollund. 

Jus-tl'cl-a-ble  (jri3-tTshT-4-b'l  or  -trsh'4-b'l),  a.  [Cf. 
tlj.Jus/Hiabilis,  F.  justiciable.'}  Proper  to  be  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Bailey. 

Jus-ti'cl-ar  (-tTsh'T-er),  n.    Same  as  Justiciary. 

Jus-tl'cl-a-ry  (-I-S-rj^  or-i-rj),  n.  [Cf.  hL.jnsfifia- 
riiis,  F.  jiisticier.  See  Justice.]  {Old  Eng.  Law)  An 
old  name  for  the  judges  of  the  higher  English  courts. 

E:^^^  The  c/iief  jiisticifiry,  or  justiciar,  in  early  English 
Instory,  was  not  only  the  chief  justice  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  c-c  oj}icio  regent  iu  the  king's  absence. 

Court  of  Juaticiary  (Scots  Law),  the  supreme  criminal 
■court,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Jus'tl-CO  Ofis'tT-ko),  Jus'tl-COat^  (jus'tT-kof),  n.  [F. 
ju.siiiiii'orj's,  lit.,  close  to  the  body.]  Formerly,  a  close 
■coat  or  waihtcoat  with  sleeves. 

Jus'tl-11'a-bl©  (-fi'a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  justifiable..     See 
JosTLb'Y.]  Capable  of  being  justified,  or  shown  to  be  just. 
Just  are  the  wiiys  of  God, 
An(\  J  list  l_finble  to  men.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Defensible  ;  vindicable;  warrantable;  excusa- 
■ble  ;  exculpable  ;  autliorizable. 
—  Jus'U-li  a-ble-ness,  «.  —  Jus'tl-fl'a-bly.  adv. 

Jus'tl-£l-ca'Uoa  (jus'tT-fT-ka'shnn),  ii.  [h.  justifica- 
.iio  :  cf.  F.  justification.  See  Justify.]  1,  The  act  of  jus- 
tifying or  the  state  of  being  justified  ;  a  showing  or  prov- 
ing to  be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  justice,  right,  or 
■duty;  defense;  absolution;  vindication;  support;  as, 
arguments  iu  justification  of  the  prisoner's  conduct;  hia 
•disobedience  admits  no  justification. 

I  hope,  for  my  inother'A  justification,  he  wrote  this  but  as  an 
«ssay  or  taste  uf  my  virtue.  Sfiak 


2.  (Law)  Tlie  showing  in  court  of  a  nufflclent  lawful 
reason  why  a  party  cliarged  or  accused  did  that  for  which 
he  is  called  to  answer. 

3.  (T/ieol.)  The  act  of  justifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
justified,  iu  respect  to  God's  requirements. 

Who  W(iBrl(.'Iivi.TCii  for  our  olteiisus,  and  wus  raJMCil  a^fiin  for 
our Jii^tijirittiiin.  Jium.  iv.  W. 

In  Bucli  riyhteoii«nca 


To  tlu-m  by  liulli  irni.iituil,  tlit-y  may  fliid 
'     ■         ■  '  uuil,  uiiil  iicaci; 


Ju.irOi'''i'i- 
Ol  coiiHCR-ncL- 


Milton. 


4.  {Print.)  Adjustment  of  type  by  Bpacing  it  so  afl  to 
make  it  exactly  fill  a  line,  or  of  a  cut  so  an  to  liold  it  in 
the  right  place;  also,  tlie  leads,  quads,  etc.,  uaod  for 
making  such  adjustment. 

Jus-tlf'1-ca-UvO  (ju«-tTf'I-k5.tIv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
jiisti/"'"//!.]     Having  power  to  justify;  justiticatoiy. 

Jlis'tl  ii-ca'tor(jiia'tT-fT-ka''ter),  n.  ILL.  just  ifir  a  lor: 
cf.  Y\  justi/iviiteur.l  One  who  justitiob  or  vindicati-s  ;  a 
justitier.  Juhnson. 

Jus-tUl-ca-tO-rr  (jtis-ttfT-ki-tS-ry- ;  277),  a.  Viudi- 
catoiy  ;  defensory  ;  juntificative. 

Jus'tl-fl'er  (jus'tl-fi'er),  n.  One  who  justifies;  one 
who  vindicates,  supports,  defends,  or  absolves. 

JnMifitra  of  themselves  and  hypocritL-s.  Stn/pe. 

That  he  might  be  just,  and  thejiAS/(/(erof  hira  which  helicvoth 
in  Jcsua.  Jioin.  iii.  ai. 

Jus'tl-ly  (ju.s'tT-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Justified 
(-fid ) ;  ;>.  pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  Justiftino  {-fi'Tng).]  [F.  juatijier, 
L.  jii.stijirnre ;  Justus  just  +  -ficarc  (in  comi).)  to  make. 
Sue  Just,  a.,  and  -FY.]  1.  To  prove  or  show  to  bo  just ; 
to  vindicate ;  to  maintain  or  defend  as  conformable  to 
law,  right,  justice,  propriety,  or  duty. 

That  to  the  height  of  this  L'reat  argument 
I  iniiy  aisaert  clijrnal  providence, 

KwOl  ju&tij'y  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

Unless  the  oppression  is  so  extreme  as  to  jiv<tii)i  revolution,  it 
Would  not  juilijij  the  evil  of  breakin-,'  up  a  govennnent. 

A',  Everett. 

2.  To  pronounce  free  from  guilt  or  blarae ;  to  declare 
or  prove  to  have  done  that  which  is  just,  right,  proper, 
etc. ;  to  absolve  ;  to  exonerate  ;  to  clear. 

I  can  not  justl,/)/  whom  the  law  condemns.         f^hnk. 

3.  ( Theol.)  To  treat  as  if  righteous  and  just ;  to  par- 
don ;  to  exculpate  ;  to  absolve. 

By  him  all  that  believe  are  jiL-iti  fieri  from  all  things,  from  which 
ye  could  not  bejtcstijied  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Acts  xiii.  '-i'J. 

4.  To  prove  ;  to  ratify;  to  confirm.     [065.]         Shak. 

5.  {Print.)  To  make  even  or  true,  as  lines  of  type,  by 
proper  spacing ;  to  adjust,  as  type.    See  Justification,  4. 

Syn.  —  To  defend  ;  maintain  ;  vindicate ;  excuse  ;  ex- 
culpate ;  absolve ;  exonerate. 

Jus'tl-fy,  t'.  »'.  1.  {Pri7it.)  To  form  an  even  surface 
or  true  line  with  somethiug  else  ;  to  fit  exactly. 

2.  {Lan-)  To  take  oath  to  the  ownership  of  property 
sufficient  to  qualify  one's  self  as  bail  or  surety. 

Jus-tin'1-an  (jiis-ttn'T-'in),  a.  Of  or  pertaiiung  to  the 
Institutes  or  laws  of  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian. 

Jus'tle  (jus"l),  2K  i.  [Freq.  oi  joust,  just,  v.  i.  See 
Joust,  r.  ?.,  and  cf.  Jostle.]  To  run  or  strike  against 
each  other ;  to  encounter ;  to  clash  ;  to  jostle.         Sfiak. 

The  chariots  shall  rape  in  the  streets ;  they  shall  jn.'^tlc  one 
against  anotlier  in  the  uroad  ways.  yu/nciit  ii.  4. 

Jus'tle,  V.  t.  [jmjy.  &  p.  p.  Justled  (-'Id) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  JusTLiNG  (-ling).]  To  push;  to  drive;  to  force 
by  runuing  against ;  to  jostle. 

V^ejtistled  one  another  out,  and  disputed  the  post  for  a  nreat 
wliile.  Addison. 

Jus'tle,  n.    An  encounter  or  shock ;  a  jostle. 

Just'ly  (just'ly),  adv.  [From  Just,  «.]  In  a  just 
manner;  in  conformity  to  law,  justice,  or  propriety; 
by  right;  honestly;  fairly;  accurately.  *' In  equal  bal- 
ance _;>/.5//i/  weighed."  iShnk, 

Nothing  can  jiL-itlt/  be  despised  that  can  not  juslhj  be  blamed  : 
where  there  ia  nu  choice  there  can  be  no  blame.  ^ont/i. 

Justness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  conformity 
to  truth,  propriety,  accuracy,  exactness,  aud  the  Uke 


jimtice;  reaBOiiaUeness ;  fairness;  equity;  asi,  justness 
of  proportions ;  the  justness  of  a  description  or  repre- 
sentation ;  the  justness  of  a  cause. 

I  value  thf  tsatiwfuction  I  had  in  fifcing  it  repretented  with  all 
the  jttMtncss  and  gracef  ulntsa  of  action.  JJnjd'ti. 

[rtir*  Justness  is  pro^)erly  applied  to  things,  and  jrittice 
to  iiersoiis;  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Syn,  —  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  correctness  ;  propriety; 
fltneas;  reasonableness;  ciiuity  ;  ui>riBhtne88 ;  justice. 

Jut(jtit),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jutted  (-tCd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Jutting.]  [A  corruption  of  jet.']  1.  To  shoot 
out  or  forward;  to  project  beyond  the  main  body;  an, 
the  jutting  part  of  a  building.  *'  In  juttiny  rock  and 
curved  shore."  Wordsworth. 

It  Minis  Uijut  out  of  the  fctructure  of  the  poem.  .Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  butt.     [Obs.']     "Theiwm'Tiy  steer."        Mason. 

Jut,  n.     1.  That  wliich  projects  or  juts;  a  Tyrojection. 

2.  A  slinvo ;  a  puhh.     {.Obs.'}  '        i'dall. 

Jute  (jut),  n.  [Hind,  jut,  akT.ju(a  matted  hair  ;  cf. 
jfi(a  mattr.i  liair,  fibrous  roots.]  The  coarse,  strong  fiber 
of  the  Ka^t  Indian  f.'orchorus olitorias, and  C.capsularU; 
also,  tilt-  plant  itself.  Tlie  fiber  is  much  used  formakiug 
mats,  gunny  <rluth,  cordage,  hangings,  paper,  etc. 

Jutes  (jiits),  «./>/. ;  sing.  Jute.  {Kthytol.)  Jutland- 
crs  ;  one  of  the  Low  German  tribes,  a  portion  of  which 
settled  in  Kent,  England,  in  the  Cth  century. 

Jut'Iand-er  (jiit'15nd-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  .Intlainl  in  Denmark. 

Jutland-lsh,  a.    Of  or  pertaiiung  to  Jutland,  or  to 

the  Jteople  of  .hitland. 

Jut'tlng  (ting),  a.  Projecting,  as  corbels,  cornices, 
etc.  —  Jut'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Jut'ty  (-tj?J,  «.  [See  Jetty,  Jut,  Jet.]  A  projection 
in  a  building ;  also,  a  pier  or  mole  ;  a  jetty.  Shak. 

Jut'ty,  r.  t.  &  i.     To  project  beyond.     \Obs.'}     Shak. 

Ju've-nal  (ju've-n«l),  n.  [L.  jxwennlis  youthful,  ju- 
venile, fr.  juvenis  young.]     A  youth.     [Obs.}  Sluik. 

Ju've-nes'cence  (-nSs's^ns),  n.     A  growingyoung. 

Ju've-nes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  juv€nesc€ns,\>.  pr.  of 
juveuesrere  to  grow  young  again,  from  j«re7iw  youug.] 
Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju've-nUe  (ju've-nTl ;  -77),  a.  [L.  juvenilis,  from 
juvenis  young;  akin  to  ¥j.  young:  cf.  F.  juvenile^ 
juvenil.  See  Young.]  1.  Young;  youthful;  z&,  a,  juve- 
nile appearance.     *'■  X  jui-enile  exercitation."     Clanvill. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  youth  ;  as,  juvenile  sports. 

Syn.  —  Puerile ;  boyish  ;  chUdish.    See  Youthful. 

Ju've-nlle,  n.  A  youug  person  or  youth  ;  —  used 
sportively  or  familiarly.  C.  Bronte. 

Ju've-nlle-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
juvenile  ;  juvenility. 

Ju've-nll'1-ty  (-nTl'T-ty)»  ^-  -*  pj-  Ju\xNiLiTrEs  (-tTz). 
[L.  juvenilitas  :  cf.  F.  juvhiilite.}  Z.  Youthfnlness; 
adolescence.  Glanvill. 

2.  The  manners  or  character  of  youtli ;  immaturity. 

Glanvill. 

Ju'vl-a  (ju'vT-i),  n.  {Bot.)  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
lofty  myrtaceous  tree  {BerthoUetia  ereelsa)  winch  pro- 
duces the  large  seeds  known  as  Brazil  nuts. 

II  Ju-wan'sa  (ju-wan'sa),  n.  (Bot.)  The  camel's 
thorn.     See  under  Camel. 

Ju-Wlse' (ju-wiz'),7i.  [Obs.}  SameasJtasE.  Chaucer. 

Jux'ta-pose'  (juks'ta-poz'),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Juxtaposit, 
Pose.]     To  place  in  juxtaposition.  Muxleg. 

Jus'ta-pos'it  (-p5z'it),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Juxta- 
POsiTED  ;  ;>.  ^>r.  &,  vb.  n.  JuxTAPOs^^I^■G.]  [L.  juzta 
near  -|-  posifus,  p.  p.  of  ponere  to  put.]  To  place  in 
close  conneftion  or  contiguity;  to  juxtapose.      X/erham, 

JnS''ta-pO-si'tlon  (-pu-zTsh'iln),  n.     [L.  juxta  near  -|- 

positio  position;  cf.   Y.  juxtaposition.     See  JcsT,  V.  t., 

and  Position.]    A  placing  or  being  placed  in  nearness  or 

contiguity,  or  side  by  side  ;  as,  a.  juxtaposition  of  words. 

Parts  that  are  united  by  a  n\zrz  juxtaposition.    Glanrill. 

Jiutaposirion  is  avcryunsafecriterionof  continuity.    Bare. 

Jym'old  (jtm'Sld),  a,     lObs.}    See  Gisimal. 


use,    unite,   r^dei   full,   up,   tirn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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K(ka),  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet,  la 
a  uon%'Ocal  consonant.  The  form  and  sound  uf  the 
letter  K  are  from  the  Latin,  which  used  the  letter  but 
little  except  in  the  early  period  of  the  lauguace.  It  came 
into  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  whicli  received  it  from 
a  Phwuician  source,  the  ultimate  origin  probably  being 
Egyptian.  Etymologically  K  is  most  uearly  related  to 
c,  (7,  h  (which  see). 

In  many  words  of  one  syllable  k  is  used  after  c,  as  in 
crack,  check,  deck,  being  necessary  to  exhibit  a  correct 
pronunciation  in  the  derivatives,  cracked,  checked,  decked, 
cracking  ;  since  without  it,  c,  before  the  vowels  e  and  \, 
would  be  soimded  like  s.     Formerly,  k  was  added  to  c  in 
certain  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  musick,publick^Tt- 
pubUck  ;  but  now  it  is  omitted. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  240,  178,  179, 185. 
II  Ka-a1)a  {ka-a'ba),  n.     See  Caaba. 
Kaa'ma  (ka'ma),  n.    {Zodl.)  The  hartbeest. 
Kab'a-la  (kSb'a-la),  n.     See  Cabala. 
Ka-bas'sou  (ka-b5s'sod),  7i.    (Zo'Ol.)  See  Cabassod. 
Ka-bob'  (ka-bob'),  n.  &  v.  t.     See  Cabob,  n.  &  v.  t. 
Ka-bOOk'  (ka-book'),  n.  {Min.)  A  clay  ironstone  found 
in  Ceylon. 

Ka-byle'  (k&-bel'  or  -bH'),  n.  [Ar.  qabila.'\  (Etknol.) 
A  Berber,  aa  in  Algiers  or  Tunis.     See  Berber. 

Kad'der  (kad'der),  7i.    [Cf.  Caddow.]    (Zool)  The 
jackdaw. 
Ka'di(kaMT;  Turk,  ka'de),  1  n.      A    Turkish   judge. 
Ka  dl-as'ter  (ka'dt-ls'ter),    (      See  Cadi. 
Ka-fal'  (ka-fal'),  "•     {Bot.)  The  Arabian  name  of  two 
trees  of  the  genus  Balsamodendron,  which  yield  a  gum 
resin  and  a  red  aromatic  wood. 
Kal'flr(kiif'fer),  1  n.      [Ar.   kafir   infidel,   pagan,   fr. 
Ka'ilr  (ka'fer),     \     kafara  to  be  skeptical  in  religions 
matters;  — a  name  given  to  certain  infidel  races  by  the 
Mohammedans.     Cf.  GiAouR.]     {Ethnol.)  {a)  One  of  a 
race  which,  with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  inhabit 
South  Africa.     They  inhabit  the  country  north  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  name  behig  now  specifically  applied  to  the 
tribes  living  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  but  the 
Zulus  of  Xatal  are  true  Kaffirs.    (&)  One  of  a  race  inhab- 
iting Kafiristan  in  Central  Asia.     [Spelt  also  Cnffre.'] 
KafRr  com  (Bat.),  a  Cape  Colony  name  for  Indian  millet. 
S^ai'fle  (kSf'f'l),  n.    See  Coffle. 
II  Ka'H-lah  (ka'fe-la),  n.     See  Cafila. 
Kalian  (kSf'can),  7i.  &  v.     See  Caftan. 
Kage  (kaj),  71.    A  chantry  chapel  inclosed  with  lattice 
or  screen  work.  Parker. 

II  Ka'gU(ka'coo),n.  {Zool.)  A  singular,  crested,  gral- 
latorial  bird  {Uhinochetos  jubatus),  native  of  New  Cale- 
donia. It  ia  gray  above,  paler  beneath,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  liandsoniely  barred  with  brown, 
black,  and  gray.  It  is  allied  to  the  sun  bittern. 
Ea'gU-an'  (ka'gCo-an'),  n.  {ZooL)  Tlie  colugo. 
II  Ka-ha'nl  (ka-ha'uT),  71.  A  kind  of  notary  public,  or 
attorney,  in  tlie  Levant.  —  Wharton. 

Ka-hau'  (ka-ha'),  n. 
[Native  name,  from  its 
cry.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  long- 
nosed  monkey  {Semno- 
pithecus  nasalis),  native 
of  Borneo.  Tlie  general 
color  of  the  body  is  bright 
chestnut,  with  the  under 
parts,  hlioulders,  and 
aides  of  the  liead,  gold- 
en yellow,  and  the  top 
of  the  head  and  ujiper 
part  of  tlie  back  brouri. 
Called  also;jro^w.^r?>/'K(W- 
key.  [WritteiialHo/.'/Zc/.] 
Kall(kal),7f.  1.  {Hot.) 
A  kind  of  lieadless  cab- 
bage.   Same  as  Kale,  1. 

2.  Any  cabbage,  greens,  or  vegetables.    \_0E.  or  Scot.'[ 

3.  A  broth  made  with  kail  or  other  vegetables;  hence, 
any  broth  ;  also,  a  dinner.     [Scot.'] 

Kail  yard,  a  kitchen  garden.    [Hcot,] 

II  Eai'ma-cam'  (kaT'mA-kam').n.  Same  as  Caihacam. 

Kflin  (kan),  n.  {Scots  Lnii)  Poultry,  etc.,  required 
by  the  lea.te  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  a  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord. Whitrton  {Law  Dirt.). 

Kal'nit  (ki'nTt),  n.  [Trade  name,  fr.  kninife:]  Salts 
of  potaHsium  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

Kal''mte  (ki'nit),  n.  [Or.  Kaiv6<;  recent.]  {Min.)  A 
cniupound  salt  ronsisting  cliielly  of  potasMJuin  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  occurring  at  the  Stassfurt  salt 
mines  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

Kal'no-ZO'lc  (ka'nn-z^'Tk),  n.     Bee  Cesozoic. 

Ka-lque' (kii-ek'),  T^.    {Xnnt.)  See  Caique. 

Kal'nne  (ki'rTn  or  ki'ren),  ii.  {(Imn.)  A  pale  hull 
or  white  crystalline  alk.aloid  derived  from  quinoUne, 
and  UHCd  as  an  antipyretic  in  medicini*. 

Eal'ro-Une  (ki'r*-ITn  or  -len),  n.  {('hrm.)  An  organic 
baw!  obtained  from  qiiinolino.  It  is  used  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  rn«cm))le«  kairino. 

Kal'ser '  ki'zer),  n.  [G.,fr.  L.  Cnexar.  Cf.  Krsah.  and 
Czar.]  The  ancient  title  of  emperorn  of  Germany,  as- 
mimcdby  King  William  of  Prussia  when  crowned  Bover- 
ei(?n  of  tho  new  German  empire  in  1871. 


[ilaori  kaka  a  parrot ;  —  so  Darned 
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Kahau  (Scmnc^theais  nasali.o'). 


Kaka  iXe'^tnr  meridionali<!). 


Kakapo  vr  Owl  Parrot. 


KaTca  (kH'kk'),  n. 
from  its  noto.]  {Zo- 
ol.^  A  New  Zealand 
parrot  of  the  genus 
.\estor,  especially  the 
brown  parrot  (^Xestor 
meridionalis). 

C^  The  inoitntain 
krtkfi,  or  kea  (.V.  notn- 
hilist,  is  remarkable 
fur  having  recently 
acquired  carnivorous 
hafiits.  It  attacks  and 
kills  lambs  and  pigs, 
sometimes  doing 
tTeat  damage. 

Nigbtkaka.  iZoCl.) 
The-  ka.kaiK>. 

Ka'ka-po'  (ka  -kri- 

p6'),  11.  i^Zool.)  A 
singular  nocturnal 
parrot  {Strigops    ha- 

brnptaus),  native  of  New  Zealand.  II  lives  in  boles  dur- 
ing the  day, 
but  is  acti\-e 
at  night.  It 
resembles  an 
owl  in  its 
colors  and 
general  ap- 
pearance. 
It  has  large 
wings,  but 
can  fly  only 
short  dis- 
tance. Called 
also  owl  par- 
rut,  71  igh  t 
/•arrof,  and  night  kaka. 

Eak'a-ralli  (kak'i-iailT),  n.  A  kind  of  wood  com- 
mon in  Demerara,  durable  in  salt  water,  because  not  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  the  sea  worm  and  barnacle. 

Kak'lS-tOC'ra-cy  (kakTs-tSk'ri-sJ),  n.  [Gr.  (taKioTOS 
worst  -\-  Kparelv  to  rule.]  Governineiit  by  the  worst 
men. 

Kak'O-dyl  (k?ik'5-dil),  n.     See  Cacodtl. 

Ka-kox'ene  (ka-k5ks'en),  7i.     See  Cacoxenb. 

Ka-lan'  (ka-lan'),  n.     {ZooL)  The  sea  otter. 

Ka^la-sie'  (ka'la-se').  "■  {Zoid.)  Along-tailed  monkey 
of  Borneo  {Sem7iopdheciis  riihicundus).  It  has  a  tuft  of 
long  hair  on  the  head. 

Kale  (kal),  7i.  [Scot,  kfde,  kail,  cnle,  colewort,  Gael. 
cat ;  akin  to  Ir.  cal,  W.  caivl.  Armor,  knot.     See  Cole.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  cabbage  in  which  the  leaves  do 
not  form  a  head,  being  nearly  the  original  or  wild  form 
of  the  species.     [Written  also  kail,  and  cale.] 

2.  See  Kail,  2. 
Sea  kale  (Bof.)^  a  European  cruciferous  herb  iCrambe 

iiKiritiina),  often  used  as  a  pot  herb ;  sea  cabbage. 

Ka-leege'  (ka-lej')»  «•  (Zool.)  One  of  several  speciee 
of  large,  crested,  Asiatic  pheasants,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Euplocamns,  and  allied  to  the  firehacks. 

Ea-IePdo-ptaon  (-li'do-fSn),  In.    [Gr.  *eaA6?  beautiful 

Ka-lei^dO-phone  (-fon),  f       +    etSos    appearance, 

form  -+-  f^uifj?  sound.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Wheatstone,  consisting  of  a  reflecting  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  vibrating  rod  or  thin  plate,  for  making 
visible,  in  the  motion  of  a  point  of  light  reflected  from  the 
knob,  tlie  paths  or  curves  corresponding  with  the  musical 
notes  proihircd  bv  the  vibrations. 

Ka-lei'do-scope  (-skop),  7!.  [Gr.  koAoc  beautiful -f 
«T5o9  form  +  -scope.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  which  contains  loose  fragments  of  col- 
ored glass,  etc.,  and  reflecting  surfaces  so  arranged  that 
changes  of  position  exhibit  its  contents  in  an  endless  va- 
riety of  beautiful  colors  and  symmetrical  forms.  It  has 
been  much  employed  in  arts  of  design. 

Shiftin;:  like  the  Iru-ments  of  colored  glass  in  the  kalei'lo- 
srnjy.  a.  W.  Cable. 

Ka-lel'do-scop'lc  (-skSpTk),  1  a.     Of,  pertaining  to, 

Ka-lel'd0-8C0p'lc-al  (-T-k«l),  I  or  formed  by,  a  ka- 
leidoscope ;  varifi;ated. 

Kal'en-dar  (kITl'en-der),  n.    See  Calendar. 

Kal  en-da'rl-al  (-da'rT-«l),  a.    See  Calendarial. 

Kal'en-der  (k?^I'en-der),  n.    See  .3d  Calender. 

KaPends  (-endz),  n.     Same  a.s  Calends, 

I'  Kali  (k'a'ir),  n.  [Skr.  kali.']  [Uind.  Cosmog.)  The 
last  and  worst  of  the  four  ages  of  tlie  world  ;  —  consid- 
ered to  have  begim  B.  c.  3102.  and  to  last  4:f2.0f>0  years. 

II  Kali,  77.  [Skr.  A-«/I.]  (//(>k/.  i»/.v//^)  Tho  black,  de- 
Htri.yiug  goddess;  —  called  also  Doorga,  Anna  Puma. 

Kail  (kii'IT),  71.  \KT.qali.  See  Alkali.]  (if or.)  The 
glanHWort  {Snhfila  Kali). 

KalU  (kfi'lTf),  71.     See  Caliph. 

Ka'll-form  (ka'lT-fOrm),  «.  {Kali -\- -form.]  Formed 
like  kali,  or  glanhwort. 

Ka-Ug'e-nous(kiV-iri'f-nns),  rj.  [Kali -^^ -genoxig.  See 
Alkali.]  Forming  alkalies  with  oxygen,  as  some  metals. 

Kali-umlka'lT-nm),  7J.  [NL.  See  Kali.]  (C/icm.) 
Potassium  ;  —  so  called  by  the  German  chemists. 


II  EallEl  (kSIOtT),  n.  [Skr.]  The  name  of  Vishnu  in* 
his  tenth  and  last  avatar.  Whituorth. 

I'  Kal'ml-a  (kSl'ml-^),  n.  [NL.  Named  in  honor  of 
Peter  Kalin,  a  Swedish  botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
North  American  shrubs  with  poisonous  evergreen  foliage 
and  corymbs  of  showy  flowers.  Called  also  momdain 
laurel,  ivy  bush,  lamb  kill,  calico  bush,  etc. 

Kal'muck  (kSPmuk),  n.     1.  pi.  (.Ethnol)  See  Cal- 

MUCKS. 

2.  A  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  bearskin. 

3.  A  coarse,  dyed,  cotton  cloth,  made  in  Prussia. 
Ka-long'  (ka-15ng'),  71.     {Zool.)  A  fruit  bat,  esp.  the: 

Indian  edible  fruit  bat  {Pteropus  edulis). 
Ka-loy'er  (ki-loi'er),  n.     See  Caloyer. 
i  Kal'pa  (kSl'pa),  71.     [Skr.]     (Hind.  Myth.)  One  of 
the  Bruhnianic  eons,  a  period  of  4,320,Ct00,000  years.     At 
the  end  of  each  Kalpa  the  world  is  annihilated. 

Kal'so-mlne  (kai's6-min),  n.  &  v.  t.  Same  as  Calci- 
mine. 

Kam  (kSm).  a.  [From  Celtic;  cf.  Gael.,  Ir.,  &  W. 
cam.  Cf.  Jamb,  n.]  Crooked ;  awTy.  [Obs.]  "Thisis' 
clean  kam.'^  Shak. 

11  Ka'ma  (ka'mi),  71.  [Skr.  kavia  love,  the  god  of" 
love.]  Tlie  Hindoo  Cupid.  He  is  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  with  a  bow  of  sugar  cane  or  flowers. 

Ka-ma'la  (ka-ma'la),  n.     {Bot.)  The  red  dusty  hairs- 
of  the  capsules  of  an  East  Indian  tree  {Mallotvs  Philip- 
pinensis)  used  for  dyeing  silk.     It  is  violently  emetic, 
and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  tapeworm.  [Written  also 
kameela.] 
Kame  (kam),  7i.    A  low  ridge.     [Scot.]    See  Eschar. 
1:  Ka'ml  (ka'nie),  71.  ;)?.      [Japanese.]     A  title  given 
to   the   celestial  gods  of  the  first  mythical   dj-uasty  of 
Japan  and  extended  to  the  demigods  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, and  then  to  the  long  line  of  spiritual  princes  still' 
represented  by  the  mikado. 
Ka'ml-Chl  (-che),  n.     (Zool.)  A  curious  South  Ameri- 
can bird  {Anhima,  or  Palamedea,  cornuta), 
often  domesticated  by  the  natives  and  kept 
with    poultry,    which    it    defends   against 
birds  of  prey.     It  has  a  long,  slender,  horn- 
like ornament  on  its  liead,  and  two  sharp 
spurs  on   each  wing.     Although  its  be.ak, 
feet,  and  legs  resemble 
those    of    gallinaceous 
birds,  it    is    related   in 
anatomical     characters 
to  the  ducks  and  geese 
{Anseres).    Called  also 
horned  screamer.     The 
name  ia  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  chaja. 
See  Chaja,  and  Scream- 


K  a  m  p_- 1  n' 1 1  -  c  0  iL. 

k  a  m  p-t  u'  1  i-k  5  n),  n. 
jGr.  KafxTTTtiv  to  bend  -}- 
vAifcos  material,  fr.  vXrj 
wood,  matter.]  A  kind 
of    elastic    floor    cloth, 


Kamichi  {Anhima  coniuta). 


made  of  India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  linseed  oil,  and 
powdered  cork. 

Kam'py-Ute  (kSm'pT-lit),  71.  [Gr.  KajuTruAoc  bent, 
curved,  Ir.  ndtinTfiv  to  bend.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
mimetite  or  arseniate  of  lead,  occurring  in  iiexag- 
onal  prisms  of  a  fine  orange  yellow.  [Written  also 
cantpi/liie.] 

Kain-sLn'    1  (kirn-sen'),  n.     [Ar.  kha7nsln,  fr.  kham- 

Kham-SinM  -s'"'"!  oblique  case  khamsin,  fifty;  —  so 
called  because  it  blows  for  about  fifty  days,  from  April 
till  June.]  A  l»ot  southwesterly  wind  in  Egypt,  coming 
from  the  Sahara.     [Written  also  Khamseen.] 

Kam'tscha- dales  (kSm'chii-dalz),  7i.  pi.  (Ethnol.) 
An  aboriginal  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Kam- 

Kan  (k.tnt,  v.  t.     To  know ;  to  ken.    [Obs.]    See  Ken. 

Kan  {kiin),  n.     Seo  Khan. 

Ka  nack'a  (kA-nXk'A),  1  71.      [Native  name,  prop.,  a 

Ka-na'ka  (ka-na'kii),  )  man.]  A  native  of  the 
Saii'iwich  Islands. 

Kan'chU  (kJtn'chTl),  n. 
small  chevrotain  of  the 
genus  Tragitlus,  esp. 
T.  pygmsrus,  or  T. 
kanrhil,  inh.abitint;  .la- 
va, Sumntra,  and  adj.o- 
cent  islands  ;  a  deer- 
let.  It  is  noted  for  its 
agilitv  a?ul  cunning. 

Kand  (kffn.l),  n. 
{Mining)  Fluor  spar; 
—  BO  called  by  Cornish 
miners. 

Kan'ga-roo'  (kJln^- 
gA-roo'),  71.  [Said  to 
he  the  native  name.] 
(Zoi'd.)  Any  mm  of  numerous  species  of  jumping 
niarsiipials  of  tlie  family  Macrfpndldn'.  They  ndinbit 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands.  They  havo 
long  and  strong  hind  legs  and  a  large  tail,  while  the 
fore  legs  are  comparatively  short  and  feeble.    Tlie  giant 


[Malay  AY7«r/(T/.]     {Zo6l.)  A 


Kanchil  ( Trayidus  kauchil). 


aic,   facaiite,    ciirc,   am,    iirm,    aak,    final,    ftU ;    eve,    event,    end,    fCrn,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   III  ;    old,    dbey,    drb,    Odd  ; 


KANSAS 

kanparoo  (Macropus  vwjor)  ia  the  larpest  species,  some- 
tiijies  becomiii^  twelve  or  iourtei*ii  feet  in 
total  length.  The  tree  kiuiKaroos,  l)('l()Il^'in^; 
to  tho  geiiUH  JJindruffifjus,  live 
iu  treeM ;  the  ruck  kiiiiKiirooH, 
of  the  (jenuH  i'etruyaU',  iiiliiibit 
rocky  Hituations ;  and  the  briiMh 
kaii^uroofl,  of  the  genim  Hal- 
iiitititriis,  iiiliabit  wooded  diw- 
tricts.    See  Wallaby. 

Kangaroo   apple 

(Hot.),  the  CMlihle 
fruit  of  the  Tasiua- 
iiiaii  plaut  iSoltnu'iii 
iivieulure,-  -  K  an- 
garoo  grass  (/Inf.),  a 
perennial  Auhtialian 
forape  prass  (A/t//ii.<tfirin  ans/rti/isi.  —  Kangaroo  hare 
(ifof'/.t.the  hare  kangaroo.  See  vnuler  Hake.  -Kangaroo 
Jerboa  {ZaoL),  Die  jirli.i;i  kaii^Mriin.  See  under  Jerboa. 
—  Kangaroo  mouse,  k/."'"!.)  Sec  Jiimiiinij  inousi't  under 
Jumping. —Kangaroo  rat  iZoo/.),  tin- jiotoroo. 

Kan'sas  (kSi/.s^/.s),  n.  pi.  (L'l/mol.)  A  tribo  of  In- 
dians allied  to  the  Winnebagoea  and  Osages.  They  for- 
merly inliabited  tlie  region  which  is  now  the  State  of 
Kansas,  but  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Kantl-an  (k5ut'T-«n),  a.  of  or  pertaining  to  Im- 
nianuel  Kont,  the  German  philosopher ;  conformed  or 
relating  to  any  or  all  of  the  pliilosophical  doctriuee  of 
Immaimel  Kant. 

Kanfl-an,  n.     A  follower  of  Kant  ;  a  Kantist. 
Kant'l-an-lam  )  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  dn.trine  or  tlieory  of 
Eant'lsm  f      Kant;  the  K;uitian  philobophy. 

Kant'lst.  n.     A  disciple  or  follower  of  Kant. 


Giant  Kan;;uroo  {Macrojius  mm'or). 


Kan'try  (kSn'tr?'),  n.     Same  as  Cantred. 

Ka'O-lln    I  (ka'o-lln),  71.    [Chin.  ktio.lmg.'\     (^fi}l.)  A 

Ka'O-line  (      very  pure  white  clay,  ordinarily  in  the 

form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  used  to  form  the  paste 

of  porcelain;  China  clay;  porcelain  clay.     It  is  chieiiy 

derived  from  the  decomposition  of  common  feldspar. 

^^  The  name  is  now  applied  to  all  porcelain  clays 
which  endure  the  fire  witliout  discoloration. 

Ka'O-Un'I-za'tlon  (-ITn'T-za'shuu),  k.    The  process  by 
which  feldspar  is  changed  into  kaolin. 
Ea''0'lin-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.     To  convert  into  kaolin. 
IlKa-pel'Ie   (ka.p6I'l£),  n.     [G.]     {Mus.)  A   chapel; 
hence,  the  choir  or  orchestra  of  a  prince's  chapel ;  now, 
a  musical  establishment,  usually  orchestral.  drure. 

!l  Ka-peirmels'ter  (-mis'ter),  n.  [G.l  {Mus.)  See 
Capellmeister. 

Ka^pl-a  (ka'pT-d),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Min.)  The 
fossil  resiu  of  tlie  kauri  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

Kap^no-mar  (kSp'no-mar),  n.   {Chem.)  See  Capnomoh. 

Kar'a-gane(kilr'i-gfin),n.  [Russ.A-ara^an'.j  {Zoul.) 
A  species  of  gray  fox  found  in  Russia. 

Ka'ra-lsm(ka'ra-Tz'm),n.    Doctrines  of  the  Karaites. 

Ka'ra-lte  (-it),  n.  [Htb.  qarCi  to  read.]  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  sect  of  Jews  who  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  rejecting  the  oral  law,  and  allowing  the  Tal- 
mud no  binding  authority  ;  —  opposed  to  the  Ii<ibbi?iisfs. 

Ea-ra'tas  (ka-ra'tSs),  n.  {Hot.)  A  West  Indian  plant 
of  the  Pineapple  iimiWy  {Nidularium  Knrntas). 

Kar'ma  (kar'mA),  7J.  [Skr.]  {Buddhism)  One's  acts 
considered  as  fixing  one's  lot  in  the  future  existence. 
(Theos.)  The  doctrine  of  fate  as  the  inflexible  result  of 
cause  and  effect ;  the  theory  of  inevitable  consequence. 

Kar-ma'thl-an  (kar-ma'lhl-an),  n.  One  of  a  Moham- 
medan sect  fomided  in  the  ninth  century  by  Karmat. 

Earn  (karn),  n.  [Cornish.  Cf.  Cairn.]  {Minivg)  A 
pile  of  rocksj  sometimes,  the  solid  rock.     See  Cairn. 

Ka'rob  (ka'rOb),  n.  [Cf.  Carat.]  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  grain  ;  —  a  weiglit  used  by  goldsmiths.     Crahh. 

Kar'pho-Ute  (kjir'fn-llt).  n.  [Gr.  itap<f)os  rice  straw 
+  -lit€:  cf.  F.  carpholUhe.^  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral 
occurring  in  tufts  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  It  is  a  hy 
drous  silicate  of  alumina  and  manganese. 

Sar-roo'  (kar-roo'),  n.  ;  pi.  Karroos  {-rooz').  One  of 
the  dry  table-lands  of  South  Africa,  which  often  rise 
terracelike  to  considerable  elevations.     [Also  karoo.'] 

The  Great  Karroo,  nr  The  Karroo,  a  vast  plateau,  in 
Cape  Colony  stretchniK  llirough  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, at  an  elevation  of  about  3,UM0  feet. 

Ear'sten-ite  (kar'sten-it),  n.     Same  as  Anhydrite. 

Ear'vel  (-vSl),  71.    {Obs.]    See  Carvel,  and  Caravel. 

II  Ear'y-0-ki-ne'Bls  (kar'T-S-kt-ne'sIs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kapvov  a  nut, 
kernel  +  Kivelv  to 
move.]  {Biul.)'Xh& 
indirect  division  of 
cells  in  which,  pri- 
or to  division  of 
the  cell  proto- 
plasm, compli- 
cated changes  take 
place  in  the  nucle- 
us, attended  with 
movement  of  the 
nuclear  fibrils ;  —  'Vf VC^'"i"^s'f!:  ^4,^"°'*^"'  ^^  ""  Epithe- 
onnoRpd    to  l-nnin  ^.     '    '^  ^  ^'*®  same  in  a  stacc  nf 

^?F,J^-c  ^%C,  J  convohition!  />  Ro'^efte  fnrm  :  £  Aster 
Stenosis.  The  nu-  or  8.n-le  Star:  >'  Nuclear  Spindle ; 
clcHS  becomes  |'"  /  l^mster  or  Dnnhle  Star  ;  A' Two 
enlarged  and  con-  ■tJni'J-'htcr  Nuclei.  Highly  magnified. 
Toluted,  and  finally  the  threads  are  separated  into  two 
groups  which  ultimately  become  disconnected  and  con- 
stitute the  din/fjhter  vrtcJpi.  Called  also  mitosis.  See 
Cell  development,  under  Cell. 

.  Ear'y-O-kl-net'lc  (-n?t'Tk).  a.  (Biol.)  Of  orpertain- 
mg  to  karyokiuesis ;  as,  ^nrvoAinf/ic  changes  of  cell  di- 
vision. 

II  Bar'y-om'l-ton  (-5m'T-t5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kipvov 
Va*^  +  ^*'^o^  a  thread.]  [Biol.)  The  reticuhar  network 
of  fine  fibers,  of  which  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  in  part 
composed  ;  —  in  opposition  to  kytomyton^  or  the  network 
In  the  body  of  the  cell.  W.  Flemmintj. 
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II  Kar'y-o-plas'ma  (kSr'r-i-plSz'mi),  n.     [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  Kapiiof  a  nut  -f  n-Aatr/xa  a  thing  liiol<l(^(],}  {Biol.) 
Tlio  iinitoi)l!i«iM]o  HubBtuncn  of  the  iiucleun  of  ii  cell ;  mi- 
cleoiihwiii  ;  —  in  opiioaitiou  to  ki/loplasinu,  tho  Jiroto- 
jjlaHiii  of  the  Odll. 

II  Kai'y-0-8te-no'sis  (-stf-nyBlB),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
Kipvoi'  a  nut,  kernel  +  iTrtVuirit  a  Immiik  straitened.] 
{Jiiol.)  Uireet  cell  divibion  (in  which  there  in  hmt  a  sim- 
ple division  of  the  nucleOH,  without  any  changes  in  its 
structure,  followed  by  division  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cein  ;  —  in  opposition  to  hiri/fjkiiiesis. 

Kar'y-0-Ste-not'lo  C-nOfik),  a.  {JSial.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  ([.iiiii-cted  with,  karyostcuosis ;  as,  the  kiiryuste- 
notic  mode  nf  nmh-ar  division. 

Ka-sack' (ka-sik'),  7i.    (Kthnol.)  Same  as  Cossack. 

Kat  (kit),  n.     (Xaut.)  Sec  Cat,  n.,  2. 

Kat  (kUt),  11.  {Hot.)  An  Arabian  shrub  (C'nrta  edulis) 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  tea  by  the  Arabs. 

Kat'a-bOl'lc  (kSt'i-bOl'Ik),  n.  (Pliijswl.)  Of  orper- 
taiiung  to  katal)0li8in  ;  as,  ktitiihoUc  processes,  which  give 
rise  to  substances  (katastates)  of  decreasing  complexity 
and  iiwreasiut,'  stability. 

Ea-tab'O-Usm  (kiV-tSb'o-lTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  KaTi  down 
+  ^uAAeii'  to  throw.]  (Plujsiul.)  Destructive  or  down- 
ward metabolism;  regressive  metamorphism  ;  —  opposed 
to  anafm/iani.     See  Disassimilation. 

Eat'a-State  (kSt'a-stiit),  7/.  [Gr.  xard  down  -f  ItTTavai. 
to  cause  to  stand.]  (I'lnjsM.)  A  substance  formed  by  a 
katabolic  process  ;  —  opposed  to  anastate.     See  Kata- 

BOLIC. 
Kate  (kat),  II.     {Zcnil.)  The  brambling  finch. 
Kath'e-tal  (kSth'f-tul),  a.     [Gr.  Kieero?  a  perpendic- 
ular line.     See  Cathetds.]     (jVnM.)  Making  a  right  an- 
gle ;  perpendicular,  as  two  lines  or  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle, which  include  a  right  angle. 

Kath'e-tom'e-ter  (kilth'e^tSm'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 
Catheiiimetku. 

Eat'tl-mun'doo  (kSt'tt-miln'doo),  n.  A  caoutchouc- 
like suimtanre  obtained  from  tho  milky  juice  of  the  East 
Indian  lunilcrbia  Kntlimundou.  It  is  used  as  a  cement. 
Ka'ty-did'  (ka'tj-did'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large,  green, 
arboreal,  orthopterous  in- 
sect {Cyrtopltijllus  ciima- 
vus)  of  tho  family  I.acus- 
tidcp,  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  males  have 
stridulating  organs  at  the 
bases  of  the  front  wings. 
During  the  summer  aud 
autumn,  in  the  evening, 
the  males  make  a  peculiar, 
loud,  shrill  sound,  resem- 
bling the  combination  A'a- 
ttj'dul,  whence  the  name. 

II  Ka'u-ri  (kii'u-re),  n. 
[Native  name.]  (Bol.)  A 
lofty  coniferous  tree  of  New 
Zealand  (Ariufliis,  or  Ikjvi- 
ma  ?'a, [7  ».^^of/s),  furnishing 
valuable  timber  aud  yield- 
ing one  kind  of  dammar 
resiu.  [Writteu  also  kaU' 
di,  coicdie,  and  cowrie. 

Ka'va  (ka'v.i),  71.  [Polynesian.]  (Bol.)  A  species  of 
Mncropiper  (,V.  methysticum),  the  long  pepper,  from  the 
root  of  which  an  intcxicating  beverage  is  made  by  the 
Polynesians,  by  a  process  of  mastication ;  also,  the  bever- 
age itself.   [Written  also  kaum,  kava,  and  07'i7:] 

Ka-vass'  (ka-viSs';  Turk,  kii-viis'),  77.  ,•  p/.  Kavasses 
(-5z).     [Turk,    kaii-as.}     An   armed   constable;  also,   a 
government  servant  or  courier.     ITurkey'l 
Kaw  (ka),  7'.  i,  &  n.     See  Caw. 

Ka-walta  (k.a-wa'k4),  71.    (Bol.)  A  New  Zealand  tree, 
the  Cypress  cedar  (Liboctdns  Voniima),  having  a  valu- 
able, fine-grained,  reddish  wood. 
Kawn  (kan),  71.     An  inn.     {Tiirkeii'\     See  Khan. 
Kay'ak  (kil'iik),  71.     (Kant.)  A  light  canoe,  made  of 
skins  stretched  over  a  frame,  and  usually  capable  of  car- 
rying but  one  person,  who  sits  amidships  and  uses  a  dou- 
ble-blatted  paddle.     It  is  peculiar  to  the  Eskimos  and 
other  Arctic  tribes. 
Kay'ak-er  (-er),  71.     One  who  uses  a  kayak. 
Kay'ko  (kS'kS),  71.    (ZoM.)  The  dog  salmon. 
Kayles  (kalz),  71.  ph     [Akin  to  Dan.  keotr,  Sw.  kegJa, 
D.  &  G.  kegel,  OHG.  kegil,  whence  F.  quiile.]     A  game  ; 
ninepins.     [Pror.  Eng.^  Ciireir. 

Kay'nara  (ka'nerd),  71.  [P.  cagnard.']  A  lazy  or 
cowardly  pers.m  ;  a  rascal.     [OS.!.]  Chaucer. 

||  Ka'zi-as-kler'  (kii'zl-as-ker'),  n.    [Turk.]    A  title 
given  m  Turkey  to  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
ulema,  one  having  jurisdiction  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in 
Europe. 
Kearn  (kern),  71.     See  Kern.  Ilallam. 

Keb  (kgb),  71.    (ZoS/.)  A  sheep  tick.     [Sco/c/i] 
Kebaall  (k6b'li),  71.     [Ar.  ijibta,  prop.,  anything  op- 
posite.]    The  point  toward  which  Mohammedans  turn 
their  faces  in  pr.ayer,  being  the  direction  of  the  temple 
at  Mecca.     [Written  also  kihlah.'\ 

Kech'U  (k5ch11),  7!.  [AS.  cicel.]  A  little  cake. 
ft^'O     „  „  ,        .     ,  Chaucer. 

Keck  (kSk),  7'.  7.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kecked  (kSkt) ;  77.  pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Keckino.]     [Cf.  dial.  G.  kocken,  knkrv.S    To 
heave  or  to  retch,  as  in  an  effort  to  vomit.     [i?.J    .Swi/I. 
Keck,  71.     An  elfort  to  vomit ;  queasiness.     [B  1 
KecnUe  (kaTi'l),  v.  i.  &  n.     See  Keck,  r.  i.  &  n. 
KecHtle,  V.  I.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Keckled  (-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  71.  Kecklino  (-kling).]     (Xnul.)  To  wind  old  rope 
around,  as  a  cable,  to  preserve  its  surface  from  being 
fretted,  or  to  wind  iron  chains  around,  to  defend  from 
the  friction  of  a  rocky  bottom,  or  from  the  ice.      Tollen. 
KecOdlng  (-kllug),  71..   Old  rope  or  iron  chains  wound 
around  a  cable.     See  Keckle,  7'.  t. 

KecOlllsh  (kSk'lIsh),  (7.  [From  keck,  keckle.l  In- 
clined to  vomit ;  squeamish.     [/;.]  Holland. 


Katydid.    l%) 


KEELSON 

Keck'sy  (kBk'sjf),  71,;  pi.  Kecbmes  (-bIz).  [Prop- 
erly 1)1.  of  kej:.  See  Kex.]  (Bol.)  The  hollow  stalk  o( 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  such  as  tho  cow  parsnip  or  the 
hemlock.     [Written  also  kex,  and  in  pi.,  kecks,  kaxes.] 

Hut  liateful  rhjckK.  r'.UKh  lUiBtlvh,  Uck'tcj,  bum.     .Shtih. 
KOCk'y  (-5-),  «.     Kesembling  a  kecksy.  drew 

Kedge  (kSj)  V.  I.  [„„;,,  &  „.  „.  Keuoed  (kSjd) ;  p. 
pr.  i-  vb.  n.  Kedoino.]  [Cf.  dial.  8w.  keka  to  tug,  to 
drag  one's  self  slowly  forward  ;  or  peril,  fr.  kra,  and 
hedge,  n.,  for  keg  iinclwr,  named  from  the  keg  o'r'easli 
fiuitened  to  the  anchor  to  show  where  it  lies.]  (Aaul  ) 
To  move  (a  vessel)  by  carrying  out  a  kedge  in  a  boat, 
drojiping  it  overboard,  and  hauling  the  vessel  up  to  it. 

Kedge,  71.  [See  Kedoe,  v.  I.-}  (Aaul.)  A  small  an- 
chor used  whenever  a  large  one  can  be  di»peui>ed  with. 
See  Keiioe,  v.  I.,  and  Anchok,  ti. 

Kedg'er  (kcj'er),  v.  (.\uul.)  A  small  anrhor  ;  a  ke.lge. 

Ked'lock  (k.-d'luk),  71.  [Cf.  dial.  G.  k'.,dd,k.  I.„d,k 
keln,'/i,  /,,,/.,  Han.  kidike,K  charlock,  and  AS.  r/ </< (f  the 
herb  mcnury.]    (But.)  See  Chablock. 

Keo  (ki!),  7i.,;j?,  of  Cow.  [AS.  cy,  pi.  of  nj  cow.  See 
Kine.]    See  Kie,  Ky,  and  Kike.     (Prov.  L'ng.J       Gay. 

Keech  (kech),  71.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  Apfc/iacake.]^  Amass 
or  lump  of  fat  rolled  up  by  the  butcher.     [Obs.']      Sh,ik. 

Keel  (kel),  v.  I.  &.  i.  [AS.  celan  to  cool,  fr.  cut  cooL 
See  Cool.]     To  cool ;  to  skim  or  stir.     [Obs.^ 

WliiU'  grcat-y  Joan  doth  bnl  tlw  j.ot.  Shak, 

Keel,  71.     A  brewer's  cooling  vat ;  a  keelfat. 

Keel,  71.  [Cf.  AS.  ceil  ship ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  kiei 
keel,  OHG.  chiol  ship,  Icel.  kjoU,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  yai- 
A09  a  round-built  Phrenician  merchant  vessel,  vayAo^ 
bucket ;  cf.  Skr.  gZla  ball,  round  water  vessel.  But  tho 
meaning  of  the  English  word  seems  to  come  from  Icel. 
kjdlr  keel,  akin  to  Sw.  kiil,  Dan.  kjol.'\  1.  (Khijtbuihl- 
ing)  A  longitudinal  timber,  or  series  of  timbers  scarfed 
together,  extending  from  stem  to  stern  along  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel.  It  is  the  principal  timber  of  the  vessel,  and, 
by  means  of  the  ribs  attached  on  each  side,  supports  the 
vessel's  frame.  In  an  iron  vessel,  a  combination  of  plates 
supplies  the  place  of  the  keel  o£  a  wooden  ship.  See 
Illust.  of  Keelson. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  ship.  Shak. 

3.  A  barge  or  lighter,  used  on  the  Tyne  for  carrving 
coal  from  Newcastle  ;  also,  a  barge  load  of  coal,  twenty- 
one  tons,  four  cwt.     lUng.l 

4.  (Bol.)  The  two  lowest  petals  of 
the  corolla  of  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
united  and  inclosing  the  stamens  and  1 
pistil ;  a  carina.     See  Carina. 

5.  (.\al.  Hist.)  A  projecting  ridge 
along  the  middle  of  a  flat  or  curved 
surface. 

BUge  keel  (Naut.),  a  keel  peculiar  to  Keel  (Bot.). 
ironclad  vessels,  extending  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  vessel  under  the  bilges.  //<77j;i 
^ur.  tmyc.  —  Talis  keel.  See  under  False.  —  Keel  boat. 
(a)  A  covered  freight  boat,  with  a  keel,  but  no  sails,  used 
on  Western  rivers.  [I'.  S.]  ((;)  A  low.  fl.it -bottomed 
freight  boat.  See  Keel,  71.,  3. —Keel  piece,  one  of  the 
timbers  or  sections  of  which  a  keel  is  composed.  —  On 
even  keel,  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
draught  of  water  at  the  stern  and  the  bow  is  the  same; 
JJuiit.  ^^ll.  Encyr. 

Keel.  7'.  !.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keeled  (keld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Keeling.]  1.  To  traverse  with  a  keel ;  to  navigate. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  keel ;  to  show  the  bottom. 

To  keel  over,  to  upset ;  to  capsize.    [Colloq.\ 

Keel'age  (-Sj),  71.  [Cf.  F.  quillaqe,  fr.  quille  keel ; 
of  German  or  Scand.  origin.  See  3d  Keel.]  The  right 
of  demanding  a  duty  or  toll  for  a  ship  entering  a  port ; 
also,  the  duty  or  toU.  Boarier.     Wharton. 

Keeled  (keld),  a.  1.  (Bol.)  Keel-shaped;  having  a 
longitudinal  prominence  on  the  back  ;  as,  a  keeled  leaf. 

2.  (Zoid.)  Having  a  median  ridge;  cariuate ;  as,  a 
keeled  scale. 

Keel'er  (kelfer),  ji.  [See  3d  Keel.]  1.  One  employed 
in  managing  a  Newcastle  keel ;  —  called  also  keelman. 

2.  A  small  or  shallow  tub ;  esp.,  one  used  for  holding 
materials  for  calking  ships,  or  one  used  for  washing 
dishes,  etc. 

Keel'lat'  (kel'fSf),  n.  [A'eci  to  cool  -f-  /at  a  large 
tub,  a  vat.l  (Brewing)  A  cooler ;  a  vat  for  cooling 
wort,  etc.     [Written  also  keelrat.'\  Johnson. 

Keel'baul'  (-hal'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keelhauled 
(-hald');p.j7r.&  it.  71.  Keelhauling.]  [id  keel  -f  haul  ■ 
cf.  LG.  &  D.  kielhalen,  G.  kielholen.1  [Written  also 
keeUiale.']  (Naul.)  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship,  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  yardarms  on  each  side.  It  was 
formerly  practiced  as  a  punishment  in  the  Dutch  and 
English  navies.  Tollen. 

Keeling  (kening),  71.  [Cf.  Icel.  keita,  Sw.  kolj(r, 
Dan.  kullr.-]    (Zovt.)  A  cod. 

Keell-vlne  (ke'll-vin),  71.  [Cf.  Gael.  ci7  ruddle.]  A 
pencil  of  black  or  red  lead  ; — called  also  keeli/rine  pen. 
IScol.-i 


use,    unite,    rude,   fi,".    fip,    fim  ;    pity;    food,    £0-0 1 ;    out,    oU  ;      chair  j 


Sir  n:  Scott. 

Keel'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).    See  Keeler,  Ji 

Keel'rake  (-rak'),  v.  t.    (Xaut.)  Same  as  Keelhaiil. 

Keels  (kelz),  71.  p/.    Ninepins.    See  Kayles. 

Keel'son  (kSl'siin ;  277),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  kiilsvin, 
Dan.  kj<'.lsriin,  G.  kiel- 
schu'eiji ;  apparently  com- 
pounded of  the  words  keel 
and  swine;  but  cf.  Norweg. 
kfolsvill,  where  Jl-i7/  is  akin 
toE.sill.n.']  (Shipbuilding) 
A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship 
laid  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor  timbers  over  the  keel, 

and  binding  the  floor  timbers  to  the  keel ;  in  iron  ves- 
sels,  a  structure  of  plates,  situated  like  the  keelson  of  a 
timber  ship. 

Cross  keelson,  a  similar  structure  lying  athwart  the  main . 
keelson,  to  support  the  engines  and  boilers. 


a  Keelson  ;  ft  Keel ;  c  False- 
Keel. 


60  ;    sine,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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KELTIC 


Keel'vat'  (kel'vat').  «•    See  Keelfat. 

Keen  (keu),  a.  \_Compar.  Kesneb  (-er) ;  superl. 
Keenest.]  [OE.  keiie  sharp,  bold,  AS.  cene  bold;  akiu 
to  D.  koen^  OHG.  kuo7ii,  G.  k'uhn^  OSw.  kyn,  k'on^  Icel. 
/■;!7in,  for  kcenn  wise;  perh.  akin  to  E.  ken,  can  to  be 
able.  V45.3  1.  Sharp;  having  a  fine  edge  or  point; 
as,  a  keen  razor,  or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge. 

A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  [arrows]  bright  aii.l  kene.  Chaucer. 
Tliat  my  keen  knUe  see  not  the  wound  it  inakt'S.      Mcit. 

2.  Acute  of  mind ;  sharp ;  penetrating ;  having?  or 
eipreaaiug  mental  acuteness ;  as,  a  man  of  keen  under- 
standing ;  a  keen  look  ;  keen  features. 

To  make  our  wits  more  keen^  Shak. 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought.        Cowper. 

3.  Bitter;  piercing;  acrimonious;  cutting;  stinging; 
severe  ;  as,  keen  satire  or  sarcasm. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 

To  my  keen  curses.  S/iaK. 

4.  Piercing  ;  penetrating  ;  cutting ;  sharp  ;  —  applied  to 
•cold,  wind,  etc. ;  as,  a  keen  wind;  the  cold  is  very  keen. 

Breasts  the  keat  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes.      GuUhnnth. 

5.  Eac'^r ;  vehement  ;  fierce  ;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 
■**  Of  InXikeiie  wiU.^'  Piers  Plowmun. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shak. 

{E^r*  Keni  is  often  used  in  the  composition  of  words, 
most  of  which  are  of  obvious  sigmfication  ;  as,  keen- 
■edged,  keen-eyed,  Ae^/i-sighted,  Av-t/i-witted,  etc. 

Syn.  — Prompt;  eager;  ardent;  sharp;  acute;  cut- 
ting ;  penetratnig ;  biting  ;  severe ;  sarcastic  ;  satirical ; 
piercing  ;  shrewd. 

Keen,  v.  t.    To  sharpen  ;  to  make  cold,     [i?.] 

Cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood.       Thomson. 

Keen,  n.  [Ir.  caoine.']  A  prolonged  wail  for  a  de- 
.ceased  person.     Cf.  Coranach.     llrehind']  Froude. 

Keen,  v.  i.     To  wail  as  a  keener  does.     \_Ireland'] 

Keen'er  (-er).  n.    A  professional  mourner  who  wails 

aX  a  funeral.      llreland'\ 

Keenly,  adv.    In  a  keen  manner. 

Keen'ness.  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  keen. 

Keep  (kep),  V.  t,     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Kept  (kSpt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Keepikg.]     [OE.  kepen,  A3,  cepan  to  keep,  re- 

:j[ard,  desire,  await,  take,  betake  ;  cf.  AS.  copenere  lover, 

•OE.  copnien  to  desire.]     1.  To  care  ;  to  desire.       \_Obs.'\ 

I  kepe  not  of  armcs  for  to  yelp  [boast).         Chaucer. 

2.  To  hold;  to  restrain  from  departure  or  removal; 
not  to  let  go  of  ;  to  retain  in  one's  power  or  possession  ; 
xot  to  lose;  to  retain  ;  to  detain. 

If  we  lose  the  field, 

We  can  not  ktep  the  town.  Snak. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  nic  here  with  you.    J)r;/den. 

If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minda  what  we  are  con- 

eidering,  that  would  instruct  us.  Locke. 

3.  To  cause  to  remain  in  a  given  situation  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  maintain  unchanged ;  to  hold  or  preserve  in  any 
^ate  or  tenor. 

llis  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Milton. 

Keep  a  6tifE  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on.       Addison. 

F^^  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  with  prepositions  and 

adverbs,  as  to  keep  a  Ufii/,  to  keep  doun.  to  hrp  Irom.  to 

Ifu  in,  out,  or  off,  etc.    "  To  keep  ojf'  impertinence  and 

.Bolicitation  from  his  superior."  Ad<im'n. 

4.  To  have  in  custody ;  to  have  in  some  place  for 
preservation  ;  to  take  charge  of. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus.  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  always 

.kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrude.  AnolU:i. 

6.  To  preserve  from  danger,  harm,  or  loss  ;  to  guard. 

Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keej>  thee.    Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

6.  To  preserve  from  discovery  or  publicity  ;  not  to 
communicate,  reveal,  or  betray,  as  a  secret. 

Great  arc  thy  virtues  .  .  .  though  kept  from  man.    Milton. 

7.  To  attend  upon ;  to  have  the  care  of  ;  to  tend. 
And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 

«£  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  kce}i  it.  Gen.  n.  15. 

In  her  girlish  age,  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.       Carew. 

8.  To  record  transactions,  accounts,  or  events  in  ;  as, 
to  keep  books,  a  journal,  etc.  ;  also,  to  enter  (as  accounts, 
records,  etc.)  in  a  book. 

9.  To  maintain,  as  an  establishment,  institution,  or 
the  like  ;  to  conduct ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  keep  store. 

I-ike  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school.  Shak. 

Every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself.     Ilatjicard. 

10.  To  supply  with  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  entertain  ; 
as,  to  keep  boarders. 

11.  To  have  in  one's  service;  to  have  and  maintain,  as 
■UD  assistant,  a  servant,  a  mistress,  a  horse,  etc. 

I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy.  Shak. 

12.  To  have  habitually  in  stock  for  sale. 

13.  To  roiitUiue  in,  as  a  course  or  mode  of  action  ;  not 
to  intermit  or  fall  from  ;  to  hold  to  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to 
Jceep  silence ;  to  keep  one's  word  ;  to  keep  possession. 

Both  day  unci  night  did  we  keejt  company.         Shnk. 
Within  thin  portal  a»  I  kept  my  watch.        Sntnltett. 

14.  To  observe ;  to  adliere  to ;  to  fulrtll ;  not  to 
Bwerve  from  or  violate  ;  to  practice  or  perform,  as  duty  ; 
not  to  neglect ;  to  be  faithful  to. 

I  have  kept  the  faith.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

Him  whom  to  love  Is  to  obey,  and  keep 
ITiii  greot  command.  Milton. 

16,  To  confine  one's  self  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to  remain 
in ;  an,  to  keep  one's  house,  room,  bed,  etc.  ;  hence,  to 
haunt ;  to  frequent.  Shuk. 

•T  1b  hallnw*-fl  ground  ; 
FairicB,  and  fowns.  and  KUtym  do  It  keep.    J.  Flrttner. 
16.  To  observe  duly,  as  a  festival,  etc. ;  to  celebrate  ; 
to  solemnize ;  as,  to  krep  a  feaflt. 

I  wpnl  with  Ihim  to  the  house  of  God  .  .  .  with  o  multittidfl 
thaK-rpf  holyday.  r»  xhi.  4. 

To  kwp  at  arm's  length.  See  under  Arm,  t). —To  koop 
hack,  in)  Tort'twrve  ;  to  witlilioM.  "I  will  A''/,  n.-Hnnu 
hark  from  you."  Jrr.  xlii.  4.  (/>i  To  r.;Mtraui ;  ti.  lii.ld 
back.    "  Keep  back  tliy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 


sins."  Z'^.  xix.  13.  —  To  keep  company  with,  (o)  To  fre- 
(luent  the  society  of;  to  aaaocuite  with;  as.  let  youth 
kt^i'  company  vith  the  wise  and  good,  ib)  To  accom- 
pany;  to  go  with;  as,  to  keep  conij'an^,  wdfi  one  on  a 
voyage  :  also,  to  pav  court  to,  or  accept  attentions  frnra, 
with  a  view  to  marriage.  {I'olloq.]  — To  keep  counsel,  bee 
under  Counsel,  n.  —  To  keep  down,  ((f)  To  hold  in  subjec- 
tion ;  to  restrain;  to  hinder.  {l»  (Fine  Arta)  To  subdue 
in  tint  or  tone,  as  a  portion  of  a  picture,  so  tliat  the  spec- 
tator's attention  may  not  be  dive itt'd  from  tlie  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  work.  —To  keep  good  (or  badi  hours, 
to  be  customarily  earlv  (or  latej  in  returning  home  or  in 
retiring  to  rest.  —  To  keep  house.  <  </ 1  To  occupy  a  separate 
house  or  establishment,  as  with  one's  family,  as  distin- 
guished from  boarding;  to  nuanage  domestic  atlairs. 
\b)  {Enrj.  Bankrupt  Laic)  To  seclude  one's  self  in  one  s 
house  in  order  to  evade  the  demands  of  creditors.  —  To 
keep  one's  hand  in.  to  keep  in  practice.  — ,To  keep  open 
house,  tu  be  hospitable.  —To  keep  the  peace  (Luicu  to 
avuid  or  to  prevent  a  breach  of  tlie  peace.  —  To  keep 
school,  to  govern,  manage  and  inatruet  or  teach  a  school, 
as  a  preceptor.  —  To  keep  a  8tifl  upper  Up,  to  keep  up  one  s 
courage.  U^lann]—1o  keep  term,  (a)  {Eny.  (Inii-ersi- 
ti'-si  To  reside  during  a.  t.-rm.  ifn  {Inns  vj  Courl)  To  eat 
a  suthcient  numl"T  •>[  diini-rs  in  hall  to  make  the  tt-rm 
count  for  the  purpcM'  ot  lieing  c:illed  t<.  the  bar.  [Likj.I 
Mozle'i  S:  ir.  — To  keep  touch.  See  under  TiiUCH.  u.  ~ 
To  keep  under,  to  hold  in  subjection ;  hence,  to  oppress. 
—  To  keep  up.  (<^f)  To  maintam  ;  to  prevent  from  falling 
or  diniiuution  ;  as,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  goods  ;  to  keep 
up  one's  credit.  {f'\  To  maintain  j  to  continue  ;  to  prevent 
from  ceasing.  *'  In  joy,  that  which  kee^JS  up  the  action  is 
the  desire  to  continue  it."    Locke. 

Syn.  — To  retain;  detain;  reserve;  preserve ;  hold ; 
restrain  ;  maintain  ;  sustain  ;  support ;  withhold.  —  To 
Keep,  Retain,  Preserve.  Keep  is  the  generic  term,  and 
is  often  used  where  retain  or  j»eserz'^  would  too  much 
restrict  the  meaning;  as.  to  kee}i  silence,  etc.  Retain 
denotes  that  we  keep  or  bold  things,  asagamst  mtluences 
which  might  deprive  us  of  them,  or  reasons  which  might 
lead  us  to  give  them  up  ;  as,  to  retain  vivacity  in  old  age  ; 
to  retain  counsel  in  a  lawsuit  ;  to  retain  one's  servant 
after  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Preserve  denotes  that  we 
keep  a  thing  against  agencies  which  might  lead  to  its 
being  destroyed  or  broken  in  upon ;  as,  to  preserve  one  s 
health ;  to  presen'e  appearances. 

Kaep(kep),r.  (.  1.  To  remain  in  any  position  or  state; 
to  contiuue;  to  abide;  to  stay;  as,  to  keep  at  a  distance  ; 
to  keep  aloft ;  to  keep  near ;  to  keep  in  the  house ;  to 
keep  before  or  behind  ;  to  keep  in  favor  ;  to  keep  out  of 
company,  or  out  of  reach. 

2.  To  last;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  unimpaired. 
If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes  will  not 

^f(.^_  Mortimer. 

3.  To  reside  for  a  time  ;  to  lodge ;  to  dwell.  [Now  dis- 
used except  locally  or  colloquially.] 

Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps.        Shnk. 

4.  To  take  care  ;  to  be  solicitous  ;  to  watch.     [_Ohs.'\ 


Keep  that  the  lusts  choke  not  the  word  of  God  that  is  in  us, 

T'lnilule 


B.  To  be  in  session  ;  as,  school  keeps  to-day.  \CoUoq.'] 
To  keep  from,  to  abstain  or  refrain  from.  — To  keep  in 
with,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  ;  as,  /"  keep  in  uith  an 
opponent.  —  To  keep  on.  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
continue  to  advance.  —To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to  ; 
not  to  neglect  or  deviate  from  ;  as,  to  keep  to  old  cus- 
toms ;  to  keep  to  a  rule  ;  to  keep  to  one's  word  or  prom- 
ise. —  To  keep  u^,  to  remain  unsubdued;  also,  not  to  be 
confined  to  one  s  bed. 

Keep,  «■  1.  The  act  or  office  of  keeping;  custody; 
guard  ;  care  ;  heed  ;  charge.  Chaucer. 

Pan.  thou  gnd  of  phepherds  all. 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takcst  keep.      Spenser. 

2.  The  state  of  being  kept ;  hence,  the  resulting  con- 
dition ;  case  ;  as,  to  be  in  good  keep. 

3.  The  means  or  provisions  by  which  one  is  kept ; 
maintenance ;  support ;  as,  the  keep  of  a  horse. 

Grass  t-iiuul  to  the  hep  ©f  seven  cows.  Carlyle. 

I  nerformed  some  services  to  the  college  in  return  for  iny 

keep.  ^'-  ii"ahe.^- 

4.  That  which  keeps  or  protects;  a  stronghold;  a 
fortress  ;  a  castle  ;  specifically,  the  strongest  and  secur- 
est part  of  a  castle,  often  used  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
the  lord  of  tlie  castle,  especially  during  a  siege  ;  the  don- 
jon.   See  Illust.  of  Castle. 

The  prison  strong, 
Within  whose  keep  the  captivi-  kinglits  were  laid.    Dn/aen. 
The  lower  chambers  of  those  i^Ioomy  kcci>3.    JIallani. 
I  think  .  .  .  the  *l*'p/i.  or  principal  purl  ol  a  castle,  was  so 
called  because  the  lord  and  his  domestic  circle  <«;'',  abode,  or 
lived  there.  M.  A.  Lower. 

B,  That  which  is  kept  in  charge  ;  a  charge.     [06*.] 
Often  lie  ustd  of  hisA-ttp 
A  sacrifice  to  bring.  Spenser. 

e.  {Mach.)  A  cap  for  retaining  anything,  as  a  journal 
box,  in  place. 
To  take  keep,  to  take  care  ;  to  heed.    [Ohs.\       Chaucer. 
Keep'er   (kPp'er),  v.     1.   One   who,   or   that   which, 
ket'pM  ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  holds  or  has  possession 
of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  in  custody  ;  one  who  has  the  care 
of  a  prison  and  the  charge  of  prisoners. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care,  custody,  or  superintendence 
of  anything  ;  as,  the  keejier  of  a  park,  a  pound,  of  sheep, 
of  a  gate,  etc. ;  the  keeper  of  attached  property  ;  hence, 
one  who  saves  from  harm  ;  a  defender  ;  a  preserver. 

'i'he  Lord  is  thy  ke'ver.  JV.  cxxi.  C. 

4.  One  who  remains  or  keeps  in  a  jilacc  or  position. 
IhMCreet  \  chaste  i  keeprm  ut  home.        7V/i«  ii.  R. 

6.  A  ring,  strap,  clamp,  or  any  device  for  holdhig  an 
object  in  place;  as:  {a)  The  box  on  a  door  iamb  into 
which  the  holt  of  a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot,  (h)  A  ring 
serving  to  keep  another  ring  on  tho  finger,  (r)  A  loop 
near  tlie  buckle  of  a  strap  to  receive  the  end  of  tho  strap. 

6.  A  fruit  that  keeps  well ;  as,  the  Roxbury  Uusset  is 
a  good  keeper.  Doicninr}. 

Eoepor  of  tho  foroit  f'».  Knq.  fjnr),  .in  nfflcer  who  hiid 
th.'  prinripal  gov.(Tnnient  of  nil  thiiign  rrhitinn  to  tlieli>r- 
e»t.  Kooper  of  the  Rroat  ieal,  a  hiu'h  otlS.ir  of  Ht.itr.  who 
has  custody  of  tho  great  seal.    The  olhco  is  now  uiuted 


with  th.it  of  lord  chancellor,  [^/i^.] —Keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  the  lord  chancellor ;  —  a  name  givwi 
wlieii  the  chancellor  was  an  ecclesiastic.  [L'}ii!.\  -Keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  (styled  also  lord  pnvy  smh,  a  high 
officer  of  state,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters, 
pardons,  etc.,  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  He  is 
a  privy  councillor,  and  was  formerly  called  clerk  of  the 
jiricu  seal.  [Ena.]  —Keeper  of  a  magnet,  a  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  lw(»  poles,  lor  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  magnetic  power  uudiminislied  ;  an  armature. 

Keep'er-3lllp  (kep'er-ship),  n.  The  office  or  position 
of  a  keeper.  Careic. 

Keep'lng,  n.  1.  A  holding  ;  restraint ;  custody ; 
guard  ;  charge  ;  care  ;  preservation. 

His  happiness  ia  in  his  own  keeping.  South. 

2.  Maintenance;  support;  provision;  feed;  as,  the 
cattle  have  good  keeping. 

The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping.    Milttm. 

3.  Conformity  ;  congruity  ;  harmony ;  consistency ; 
as,  tliese  subjects  are  in  keeping  with  each  other. 

4.  {I'irint.)  Harmony  or  correspondence  between  the 
ditfereiit  parts  of  a  work  of  art;  as,  the  foreground  of 
this  painting  is  not  in  keeping. 

Keeping  room,  a  family  sitting  room.  [New  JEng.  & 
Prov.  Enfj.] 

Syn.— Care;  guardianship;  custody;  possession. 

Keep'salze'  {-sak'),  n.  Anything  kept,  or  given  to  be 
kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver;  a  token  of  friendship. 

Keesh  (kesli),  n.     See  Kish. 

Keeve  (kev),  n.  [AS.  ciij,  it.  L.  cupa  a  tub,  cask ; 
also,  F.  cure.  Cf.  Kive,  Coop.]  1.  (Brewing)  A  vat  or 
tub  in  which  the  mash  is  made  ;  a  mash  tub.  Ure. 

2.  (Bleaching)  A  bleaching  vat ;  a  kier. 

3.  (Minina)  A  large  vat  used  in  dressing  ores. 
Keeve,  r.  V.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kee^-ed  (kevd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Keeving.]     1.  To  set  in  a  keeve,  or  tub,  for  fer- 
mentation. 

2.  To  heave ;  to  tilt,  as  a  cart.     [Prov.  JSng.j 

Keev'er  (kev'er),  7i.    See  Keeve,  v. 

Kel'le-kil  (k6f'lt-kil),  n.    (Min.)  See  Kiefekil. 

Keg  (kgg),  71.  [Earlier  cag,  Icel.  kaggi;  akin  to  Sw. 
kaaae.]     A  small  cask  or  barrel. 

Kellliau-lte  (kTl'hou-It),  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  color,  related  to  titanite  in  form.  It  con- 
sists cbietiy  of  silica,  titanium  dioxide,  lime,  and  yttria. 

Kellr  (ker),  n.     See  Kiee. 

llKeit-lo'a  (kit-lo'al,  «.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'ol.)  A. 
black,  two-horned,  African  rhi- 
noceros (Ateloiius  keitloa).  It 
has  the  posterior  horn  about  as 
long  as  the  anterior  one,  or  e\eu 
longer. 

Keld  (k51d),  a.  [Cf.  Caci  ] 
Having  a  kell  or  covering . 
webbed.      [Obs-I  Drayton 

Kele  (kel),  V.  t.  [See  Keel  to 
cool.]  To  cool.  [_Ohs.'\  Chaac  > 

Kell  (,kel),  71.    A  kiln.    [Obi  ] 

Kell,  ".  [A  modification  of 
kale.]  A  sort  of  pottage  ;  kale. 
See  Kale,  2.  Ainsworth. 

Kell,  n.  [Cf.  Cafl.]  1.  The  caul ;  that  which  covers 
or  envelops  as  a  caul ;  a  net ;  a  fold  ;  a  film.     [06a\] 

I'll  have  him  cut  to  the  kell.  Beau,  fif  Fl. 

2.  The  cocoon  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect.        B.  Jonson. 

Ke'lold  (ke'loid),o.  [Gr.  k^Atj  tumor +  -oW.]  (Med.) 
Applied  to  a  variety  of  tumor  forming  hard,  fiat,  irregu- 
lar excrescences  upon  the  skin.  —  n.     A  keloid  tumor. 

Ke-lOt'0-my  (ke-lot'o-mj),  n.    (Med.)  See  Celotomy. 

Kelp  (kglp),H.    [ Formerly  A-i7;>(?;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.    The  calcined  ashes  of  seaweed,  —  formerly  much 


Head  of  Keitloa. 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
iodine. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  large  blackish 
seaweed. 

(I^^  Laminarin  is  the  common 
kelp  of  Great  Britain  ;  Macrocihs- 
tis  ja/riftra  and  Nereocijstis  Lut- 
kean'a  are  the  great  kelps  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Kelp  crab  (Zo'AL),  a  California 
spider  crab  (Ej'ialtdS  vrodiictns), 
found  am<ing  seaweeds,  which  it 
resembles  in  color.  —  Kelp  «almon 
(Zo'ol. ),  a  serranoid  food  hsh 
{.Serranns  clathratus)  Of  Califor-  ' 
nia.    See  Cabrilla. 

Kelp'llsh'  C-ftsh').  ^-  (Zo'ol.) 
A  small  California  food  fish 
(Jfetcrosfichus  rostratus),  living 
among  kelp.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  species  of  the  genus 
Pltdi/alossus.  ^  ,      __,,    _    , 

Kei'ple  »  (k?l'p!?),  «■ ;  ;>'•  Kelpies  (-pTz).    [Cf.  Gael. 

Kerpy  I  *-iJilpcach,  calpach.colpach,  a  heifer,  steer, 
colt,  colpa  a  cow  or  borse.l  (Scotch  Myth.)  An  imag- 
inary spirit  of  tho  waters,  horselike  in  form,  vulgarly 
believed  to  warn,  by  preternatural  noises  and  lights, 
those  who  are  to  be  drowned.  Jamieson. 

Kolp'ware'  (kSlp'wfirO.  "■    Same  as  Kelp,  2. 

Kel'sonlkPl'sun),  71.     See  Keelson.  Air  }y.  P"Ieigfi. 

Kelt  (kClt),  7).     See  KiLT,  71.  Jaimeson. 

Kelt,  V.  [Cf.  Icel.  ku/t  (piilt.]  Cloth  with  the  nap, 
generally  of  native  bla<-k  wool.     [Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

Kelt,  n.     A  salmon  after  siiawning.     [Scot.} 

Kelt,  n.     Same  as  Celt,  one  of  Celtic  race. 

Kel'ter  (kSl'ter),  ti.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  cealt  clothes, 
Gael,  ccalltair  spear,  castle,  cause,  Prov.  E.  kilter  tool^ 
instrument.  Cf.  Kilt.]  Regular  order  or  proper  condi- 
tion.    [Written  also  kiUer.'\     [roZ/o'/.] 

If  tho  organs  of  prayer  bo  out  of  kcUer  or  out  of  tune,  how 
can  wi'  pray  ?  Jiarrow. 

Kelt'iC  (kRlt'Tk),  '/.  &  n.     Same  as  Celtic,  a.  &n. 


Kelp  (Bot.)  {Laminana 
aaccharina). 


ale,  senite,   cAre,   am,   ttraj,   ask,   final,   »Ui    Sv«,   6vent,   find,   Jfirn,   recent;    Ice,   tdoa,   til;    old,   6bey,   Orb,   6dd ; 


KEMB 

Semb  (k?m),  1'.  t.     [Imp.  S;  p.  p.  Kembed  (kSmd)  or 

Kempt  (kSmt ;  U15) ;  p.  jir.  &  ib.  n.  Kemdinu.]     |()?;, 

/ceiitben,  AS.  cembim,  fr.  camb  cumb.]    To  comb.    [_Otis,] 

IliH  loiiEC  liair  was  keiiihal  behind  liis  back.     Cfiuuctjr. 

Kem'e-lln  (kSm'o-lIn),  n.    [Cf.  I'rov.  K.  kemlhi,  kim- 

lijl,  kimmelj  .1  s.llting  tub,  any  tub,  kt'mhiny  a  brewiuK 

tub,  G.  knmnie  bowl,  basin,  W.  cti'mrniiii  a  tub,  brewing 

tub.]    A  tiib  ;  a  brewer's  vessel,     lobs.^  C/iaiicer. 

Kemp  (kSiiip),  (  n.      Coarse,  roiik'Ji  bair  in  wool  or 

Komp'ty  (tj),  I      fur,  injuriuK  it.i  iiuality. 

Kem'pe  (kSiu'pc),  a.   Rougb  ;  oliaggy.  lObs.]   "Kcm- 

P'-  bairs."  C'hiiimi: 

Kemps  (kSinps),  n.  7}/.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]     {liof.) 

Tile  long  flower  sterna  of  the  ribwort  plantain  (Plinita'jo 

iiincfoUila).  ])r.  I'riijr. 

Kempt  (kSnit ;  215),  p.  p.  of  Kemb,  h.  Jonsmi. 

Ken  (keii),  7i.     [Perh.  froiu  kcnnrL'\    A  bouse;  esp., 

on»t  wbicli  is  a  resort  for  tbieves.     [Slaaj,  E7ifj.] 

Ken,  »'.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kenned  (kSud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
I'ft.  n.  Kenning.]  [OE.  kennen  to  teaeli,  make  known, 
Itnow,  AS.  cennifH  to  make  known,  proclaim,  or  ratlier 
from  tlie  related  Icol.  kmmt  to  know  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
kennen  to  know,  Gotb.  kanujan  to  make  known  ;  orig.,  a 
causative  corresponding  to  AS.  cunmtn  to  know,  Gotb. 
kitunan.  V45.  See  Can  to  be  able,  Know.1  1.  To 
know  ;  to  understand  ;  to  take  cognizance  of.  XArchaic 
or  Scot.'] 

2.  To  recognize  ;  to  descry  ;  to  discern.     [Archair  or 

Scot.}    "  We  Ar/i  tliein  from  afar.''  Addison. 

'Tishc.    I  ^c/i  the  mamiiTDf  hisgttit.  Sffiik. 

Ken,  V.  i.    To  look  around.     {Obs.]  Bnrton. 

Ken,  n.     Cognizance ;  view ;  especially,  reach  of  sight 

or  knowledge.     "Beyond  his  ien."  Long/ellou: 

Above  the  reacli  and  icH  of  a  mortal  apprehension.    Sotttti. 

It  was  relief  to  quit  the  >t<7t 

And  the  iuqiiiriny  I'luks  of  men.  Trenrli. 

Ken'dal  green'  (kSn'dal  gren'),  or  Ken'dal.   A  doth 
colored  green  by  dye  obtained  from  the  woail.waxen,  for- 
merly used  by  Flemish  weavers  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, EngLand.  J.  Smith  {Did.  Econ.  Plimis). 
How  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in  h'auiat  great  f    S/iak. 
Ken'nel  (-nSl),  n.   [See  Channel,  Canal.]  The  water 
course  of  a  street ;  a  little  canal  or  channel ;  a  gutter ; 
also,  a  puddle.  Bp.  J/„ll, 
Ken'nel,  n.     [OE.  kenel,  (assumed)  OF.  kenil,  F.  r/ir- 
Tlif,  LL.  C'litilCy  fr.  L.  eanis  a  dog.      €f.  Canine.]     1.  A 
louse  for  a  dog  or  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  spealc,  had  wit  enough  to  describe  his 
Kennel.  gir  V.  Si<liieji. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  or  a  collection  of  dogs.        ShaL 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast ;  a  haunt. 
Ken'nel,  v.  i.     limp,  &  p.  p.  Kenneled  (-nSId)  or 

Kennelled;  p. pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Kenneling  or  Kennelling.] 
To  ho  or  lodge  ;  to  dwell,  as  a  dog  or  a  fox. 

The  dog  kenneled  in  a  hollow  tree.         V Estrange. 

Ken'nel,  v.  t.    To  put  or  keep  in  a  kennel.    Thomson. 

Ken'nel   coal'  (kSl').    See  Cannel  coal. 

Ken'nlng  (-ulug),  n.  [See  Ken,  f.  (.]  1.  Range  of 
Bight.      lOhs.']  Bacon. 

2.  The  limit  of  vision  at  sea,  being  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles. 

Ke'no  (ke'nj),  71.  [F.  quine  five  winning  numbers,  fr. 
L.  <jr!ii«j  five  each,  r^KtHjiie  five.  See  Five.]  A  gambling 
game,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  lotto,  played  with  balls  or 
inobs,  numbered,  and  cards  .also  numbered,    [f.  S.] 

Ken'0-gen'e-sls  (kSn'iS-jSn'e-sTs),  7t.  [Gr.  jcaci/oy  new 
-f  E.  (;enf,!i's.]  {liiol.)  Modified  evolution,  in  which 
Bonprimitive  characters  make  their  appearance  in  con- 
sequence of  a  secondary  adaptation  of  the  embryo  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  its  environment ;  —  distinguished 
Irom  palingenesis.     [Written  also  canwonesis.] 

Ken'0-ge-net'ic  (-je-n?t'Ik),  n.  (Aj/.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  kenogenesis  ;  as,  kenogenelic  processes.  — Ken'o- 
ge-net'lc-al-ly  (-T-kol-iy),  adp. 

Ken'spec'kle  (kSn'spSk'k'l),  tt.  Having  so  marked 
an  appearance  as  easily  to  be  recognized,     l.^cot.") 

Kent'  bu'gle  (k6nt'  bu'g'l).  [Probably  named  after 
a  Duke  of  Kent.]  (71/«i.)  A  curved  bugle,  having  six 
finger  keys  or  stops,  by  means  of  which  the  performer 
can  play  upon  every  key  in  the  musical  scale  ;  — called 
also  kri/ed  bugle,  .and  kei/  bugle.  Moore 

Ken'tle  (kSn't'l),  n.  [From  Quintal]  (Com.)  A 
Imndred  weight ;  a  quintal. 

Kentledge  (kSnt'lSj),  n.     [OF.  catil  edge,  corner,  D. 
ianl.     See  Cant  edge,  angle.]    (Xaut.)    Pigs  of   iron 
used  for  ballast.     [Written  also  kintlidge.] 
fn-tuk'V),  71.    One  of  the  1 
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He  became 
Ker'chered  (ker'cherd), 
with  a  kerclier.     [Obs.] 
Ker'chlef    (ker'chlf). 


Ken-tuck'y  (kEn-tuk'J),  71.    One  of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky  blue  graaa  (Bot.),  avaluable  pasture  and  mead- 
ow grass  (Poa  pratensis),  found  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  See  under  Blue  orass.  -  Kentucky  coffee  tree 
{Hoi.),  a  tall  North  American  tree  Ulumnocladus  Cana- 
densis) With  bipiunate  leaves.  It  produces  large  woody 
pods  coutammg  a  few  seeds  which  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  The  timber  is  very  valuable. 
/J?*'^'*"'^  (k5f'i-lln),  71.  [Gr.  /te^oAii  the  head.] 
{fhyswl.  Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  nitrogenous  phos- 
phorized  principles,  supposed  by  Thudichum  to  exist  in 
brain  tissue. 

Kept  (kSpt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Keep. 

Kept  mlatresa,  a  concubine 
man  as  his  paramour. 

Ke-tam'lc  (kf-rSm'Ik),  a.    Same  as  Ceramic. 

Ke-ram'lcs  (-Ika),  71.     Same  as  Ceramics. 

Ker'a-mo-grapli'lc  (kSr'a-mi-grSf'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  icepa- 
MOt  tile  +  -graph  -|-  -u-.]  Suitable  to  be  written  upon  ; 
capable  of  being  written  upon,  as  a  slate;— said  espe- 
cially of  a  certain  kind  of  globe.  Scndamore. 

Ke-ra'na  (ki-ra'na),  71.  {Mas.)  A  kind  of  long  trum- 
pet, used  among  tlie  Persians.  Moore  (Enci/c.  of  Musie). 

Ke-rar'gy-rite  (k5-riir'jl-rit),  it.    See  Ceeargtrite. 

Kei'a-sbl  (kSr'i-sIn),  71.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nitrog- 
enous  substance  free  from  phosphorus,  supposed  to  be 
present  in  the  brain  ;  a  body  closely  related  to  cerebrin. 


a  woman  supported  by  a 


Ker'a-slne  (kSr'.V»Tn),  <j.  [Gr.  xtpat  horn.]  Resem- 
bhiig  born  ;  horny  ;  corneous. 

Ker'a-tln(-tln),  n.  [Gr.  ite'pat, -arot,  bom.]  (riiijs- 
iol.  Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance,  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances, containing  sul])liur  in  a  loose  state  of  combina- 
tion, anil  forming  the  chemical  basis  of  e|iidermal  tissues, 
such  as  horn,  hair,  nails,  feathers,  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
insoluble  substance,  and,  unlike  elastili,  is  not  dissolved 
even  by  gastric  or  painrcatic  juice.  liy  decomposition 
with  suliiburir  arid  it  j  ields  Icucin  and  tyrosin,  as  does 
albumin.     Called  also  ,  judernuise. 

II  Ker'a-U'tis  {-tl'tlsi,  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ««><«,  -aiot, 
horn  4-.i/i.(.J    (Med.)  Intlammation  of  the  cornea. 

Ker'a-tode  (k.'i'iV-tod),  71.    See  Keratose. 

Ker'a-tog'e-nous  (k5r'iVt5j't-niSs),  «.  [Gr.  icrpo?. 
-oTos,  \ioru -\' -yenoHS.']  Producing  horn;  as,  the  Ar;-«- 
loyenotts  membrane  within  the  horny  hoof  of  the  horse. 

II  Ker'a-tOl'de-a  (-toi'dt-al,  ji.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
«eW,  -UTO!,  born -f -oW.l     (Zaal.)  Same  as  Keiiatosa. 

Ker'a-tome  (kSr'il-tom),  71.  [Gr.  Keaa.';  horn  +  rifivew 
to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  clividing  the  cornea 
in  operations  tor  cataract. 

11  Ker'a-to-nys'is  C-tS-nlks'Is),  71.    [Gr.  ««>«,  -otoi, 

horn  -f  i<ufis  puncture.]  (Med.)  The  operation  of  re- 
moving a  cataract  by  thriLsting  a  needle  through  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  and  breaking  up  the  op.aque  mass. 

Ker'a-to-phyte  (kSr'4-ti^-fit),  n.  [Gr.  «epas,  -aros,  a 
horn  +  4,vtIv  a  plant.]  (Zout.)  A  gorgoniau  coral  hav- 
ing a  horny  axis. 

II  Ker'a-tO'sa  (-tCsa),  Ji.pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «>«,  -arot, 
a  horn.]  (Zoal.)  An  order  of  sponges  having  a  skeleton 
composed  of  hornlike  fibers.  It  includes  the  commer- 
cial sponges. 

Ker'a-tose'  (kgr'i-tos'),  71.  [Gr.  Kipa:;,  -arot,  horn.] 
(I'/iy.-dal.  Chem.)  A  tough,  horny  animal  substamx*  en- 
tering into  tlie  composition  of  the  skeleton  of  sponges, 
and  other  invertebrates ;  —  called  also  kerutode. 

Ker'a-tose',  n.  (ZoUl.)  Containing  hornlike  fibers  or 
fibers  of  keratose  ;  belonging  to  the  Keratosa. 

Ke-rau'no-graph  (kS-ra'ni-gr4f),  Ji.  [Gr.  Kepauro! 
thunderbolt  -f  -graph.]  A  figure  or  picture  impressed 
by  lightning  upon  the  human  body  or  elsewhere.  —  Ker'- 
au-nog'ra-phy  (kSr'a-nBg'ri-fj),  71. 

Kerb  (kerli),  71.    See  Cube. 

Kerb'stone'  (-ston'),  n.    See  Curbstone. 

Ker'cher  (ker'cher),  71.     A  kerchief.     lObs.] 

llite  ns  a  /eiv-Ae/'.    .So-  T.  Xorth. 

t.   Covered,  or  bound  round, 

G.  Fletcher. 

„ ,-— „    ...,'  P'!.    Kerchiefs    (-cliifs). 

[OE.  corerchef,  OF.  cuevrecliief,  couvrechej,  F.  courre- 
chef,  a  head  covering,  fr.  couvrir  to  cover  +  OF.  chief 
head,  F.  chef.     See  Cover,   Chief,  and   cf.  Curfew.] 

1.  A  square  of  tine  linen  worn  by  women  as  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;  hence,  anything  similar  in  form  or  mate- 
rial, worn  for  ornament  on  other  parts  of  the  person  ;  — 
mostly  used  in  compounds ;  as,  neckerchief ;  breast/ler- 
chief ;  and  later,  handAcj-cAiV/. 

He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  «o 
escape.  Slial^. 

Her  Iilack  hair  strained  nwav 
To  a  scarlet  kerchief  caught  beneath  her  dim.     j/rs,  Browninrj. 

2.  A  lady  who  wears  a  kerchief.  Dryden. 
Ker'chioled  I  (-chif  t),  a.  Dressed  ;  hooded  ;  covered  ; 
Ker'chlett  (  wearing  a  kerchief.  Milton. 
Kerl  (kerf),  71.     [AS.  cyrf  a  cutting  oft,  fr.  ceorfan  to 

cut,  carve.  See  Carve.]  A  notch,  channel,  or  slit  made 
in  any  material  by  cutting  or  sawing, 

Ke'llte(k5'rit),  71.  [Gr.  xepas  born.]  A  compound  in 
which  tar  or  aspbaltum  combined  with  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  is  viUcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product  closely 
resembling  rubber;— used  principally  as  an  insulating 
material  in  telegraphy.  Knioht 

Kerl  (kerl),  71.     See  Carl. 

Kei'mes  (ker'mez),  71.  [Ar.  &  Per.  girmiz.  See 
Crimson,  and  cf.  Alkermes.]  1.  (Zoijl.)  The  dried 
bodies  of  tlie  females  of  a  scale  insect  (Coccus  ilicis), 
allied  to  the  cochineal  insect,  and  found  on  several  species 
of  oak  near  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  round,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  contain  coloring  matter  an.alogous  to 
carmine,  and  are  used  in  dyeing.  They  were  anciently 
thought  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  were  used  in 
medicine.     [Written  also  chermes.] 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  European  evergreen  oak  (Quercus 
coccifera)  on  which  the  kermes  insect  (Coccus  ilicis) 
'eeds.  J,  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

KermsB  nUneral.  (a)  (Old  Chem.)  An  artificial  amor- 
phous tnsulphide  of  antimony  ;  —  so  calle.i  on  account  of 
itsredcoor.  ib)  (.l/c,/.  t7if»i.)  A  compound  of  the  trioxide 
and  trisulpbidt'  of  antimony,  used  in  medicine.  This  sub- 
stance occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  kermesite. 

Ker'messe  (ker'mSs),  71.     [F.]     See  KiRMEss. 

Kern   (kern),  71.     [Ir.  centharnneh.      Cf.    Cateran.] 

1.  A  light-armed  foot  soldier  of  the  ancient  militia  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  —  distinguished  from  gallou-alnss, 
and  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Maciiulay. 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars  : 
\\  e  must  supplant  those  rou-h,  rug-headed  kerns.      S/iak. 

2.  Anykind  of  boor  or  low-lived  person.  [Obs.]  Blonut. 

3.  (fj.  Eng.  Law)  An  idler  ;  a  vagabond.        Wharton. 
Kern,  71.     (Type  Founding)  A  part  of  the  face  of  a 

type  which  projects  beyond  the  body,  or  shank. 

Kern,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Kerned  (kernd) ;  71.  pr.  & 
id.  71.  Kernino.]  (Type  Founding)  To  form  with  a  kern. 
See  od  Kern. 

Kern,  71.    [See  Churn.]    A  churn.    [Pror.  Eng.] 

Kern,  71.  [AS.  cweom,  cwyrn.  See  Queen.]  a  hand 
mill.     See  Quern.  .Johnson. 

Kern,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  kem  kernel,  grain  ;  akin  to  E. 
com.  See  Corn,  Kernel.]  1.  To  harden,  as  com  in 
ripening.     [Ot,s.]  Carew. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  kernels  ;  to  granulate.  lObs.] 
It  ia  observed  that  rain  makes  the  salt  kem.    Dampier. 
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Kerned  (kernd),  a.  (Print.)  Having  part  of  the  face 
projecting  beyolKi  the  body  or  shank  ; —said  of  type.  "In 
Roman, /aiid^' are  the  only /.<;r7i<!d  letters."     Mru^Kellar. 

Ker'nel  (ker'nSl),  71.  [OE.  kernel,  kimei,  cnmel,  AS. 
cyrtiel,  fr.  coni  grain.  See  Corn,  and  cf.  Kern  to  hard- 
en.] 1.  The  essential  part  of  a  seed ;  all  that  is  within 
the  seed  walls;  the  edible  substance  contained  in  the 
shell  of  a  nut ;  hence,  anything  included  in  a  shell,  husk 
or  integument ;  as,  the  /;enici  of  a  nut.  See  Jlluil.  of 
Endocarp. 

'A  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

2.  A  single  seed  or  grain  ;  as,  a  kernel  of  com. 

3.  A  small  mass  around  which  other  matter  i«  con- 
creted ;  a  nucleus  ;  a  concretion  or  hard  lump  in  the  flesh. 

4.  Tlie  central,  substantial  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing ;  the  gist ;  the  core ;  as,  the  kernel  of  an  argument 

Ker'nel,  r.   i.      [mi;).  &  p.  p.  Kebneled  (-nEld)  or 
Keiinei.led  ;  ;,.  pr.  \-  rh.  n.  Kernri.ino  or  Kernellino.] 
Jciliar.lin  or  npiii  into  kernels  ;  to  produce  kernels. 
Ker'neled,  Ker'nelled  (-nCld),  «.    Having  a  kernel 
Ker'nel-ly  (iiM-IJ),  n.     Full  of  kcnicls;  resembling 
kern.  Is  ;  of  tin-  nature  of  kernels.  Holland. 

Kern'lsh  (ktrnTsb),  «.    [From  Kern  a  boor.]   Clown- 
ish ;  b.jonsli.    [(ll,s.]    "  A  petty  AcraiVi  prince."    Milton. 
Ker'0-llte  (ki^r'S-lit),  71.    (Min.)  Same  as  Cerolite. 
Ker'o-sene'  (ker'o-»en'),  n.    [Gr.  itr7pii5  wax.]     An  oil 
used  for  illuminating  purposes,  formerly  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  mineral  wax,  bituminoUB  shale,  etc., 
and  hence  called  also  cfial  oil.    It  is  now  produced  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  by  the  distill.ation  and  purifl- 
cation  of  petroleum.     It  consists  chiefly  of  several  liy- 
drocarbons  of  the  methane  series. 
Kera,  Kerse  (kers),  71.    A  cress.    [04j.]       Chaucer. 
Not  worth  a  kera.    See  under  Cress. 
Ker'sey  (kSr'zJ),  71.  ;  pi.  Keilsevs  (-zlz).    [Prob.  from 
the  town  of  Aersey  in  Suttblk,  Eng.]     A  kind  of  coarse, 
woolen  cloth,  usually  ribbed,  woven  from  wool  of  long 
stajde. 

Ker'sey-mere  (-mer),  71.    [For  cassimere,  confounded 
with  kerseu.]     See  Cassimere. 
Ker  sey-nette'  (-nSf),  71.    See  Cassinette. 
Kerve  (kerv),  !■.  (.    To  carve.    lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Kerv'er  (kErv'er),  71.     A  carver.     [Obs.]        Chancer. 
Ke'sar  (ke'zer),  71.    See  Kaiser.     iObsf]        Spen.yer. 
Kes'lop   (kSs'Kp),  71.     [AS.  ceselib,   or  cyslyb,   inilk 
curdled  ;  cf.  G.  kiiselab,  kliselippje.     See  Cheese,  and  cf. 
Cheeselep.]    The  stomach  of  a  calf,  prepared  for  ren- 
'"■'•  Sallinell. 

KeSS  (kSs),  V.  t.     To  kiss.     Wbs.]  Chaucer. 

Kest  (kSst),  imp.  of  Cast.  lObs.] 
Kes'trel  (kSs'trBl),  71.  [See  Castrel.]  (Zoof.)  A  small, 
slender  European 
hawk  (Fa/co  alan- 
darius),  allied 
to  the  sparrow 
hawk.  Its  color  is 
reddish  fawn, 
streaked  and  spot- 
ted with  whit, 
and  black.  Al^^ 
called  rcindhoi  er 
and  .^tannet.  The 
name  ia  also  ap- 


Kestrtl  {Faleo  alauda, 


1186,   unite,   rwde,   full,   flp,  am;   pity;    food,   fo-ot;    out,   oil;     chair; 


plied  to  other  allied  species. 

.C^^  This  word  is  often  used  in  contempt,  as  of  a  mean 
kind  of  hawk  "Kites  aud  kestrels  have  a  resemblance 
with  hawks."  Bacon. 

Ket  (k6t),  n.  [Icel.  l-fdi  flesh  ;  akin  to  Sw.  lott,  Dan 
f:jv(L'\  Carrion;  any  filth.  [Pror.  E710.']  HalluveH 
Ketch  (kech),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted 'fr.  Turk,  qalq : 
cf.  F.  ouche.  Cf.  Caique.]  {Xaut.)  An  almost  obsolete 
form  of  vessel,  with 
a  mainmast  and  a 
mizzenniast, — usual- 
ly from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden. 

Bomb  ketch.  See 
under  Bomb. 

Ketch,  71.  Alian^- 
nian.  See  Jack 
Ketch. 

Ketch,  V.  i.  [See 
Catch.]  To  catch. 
[Nowotj.  in  spelling, 
and  colloq.  iu  pro- 
nunciation.] 
To  k':tch  liim  at  a  van- 
tage in  his  snares. 

Si'cnscr. 
Ketchup  (-up),  n.  A  sauce.  See  Catchtp. 
Ke'tine  (ke'tin  or  -ten),  n.  [See  Ketone.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  organic  bases  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  isonitroso  compounds  of  the  ketones.  In 
general  they  are  unstable  oily  substances  hanng  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor. 

llKetlllle'(k£tme'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  certain 
African  species  of  Hibiscus,  cultivated  for  the  acid  of 
their  mucilage.     [Written  also  kefmin.'] 

Ke'tOl  (ke'tol),  71.  [A'c^one  +  indo/.]  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  complex  nitrogenous  substances,  repre- 
sented by  methyl  ketol  and  related  to  indol. 

Methyl  ketol,  a  weak  orpanic  base,  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  lia\-ing  the  odor  of  fteces. 

Ke'tone  (ke'ton),  w.  [Cf.  Acetone.]  {Chem.)  One  oS 
a  large  class  of  organic  substances  resembling  the  alde- 
hydes, obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  salts  of  or- 
ganic acids  and  consisting  of  carbonyl  (CO)  united  witli 
two  hydrocarbon  radicals.  In  general  the  ketones  are  col- 
orless volatile  liquids  having  a  pungent  ethereal  odor. 

C^^  The  ketones  are  named  by  adding  the  sufEx  -one 
to  the  stems  of  the  organic  acids  from  which  they  are 
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Kettledrum. 
One  who  plays  on  a 


respectively  ilerived ;  thus,  acetic  acid  givcB  acetone  ;  bu- 
tyric acid,  oiityrone,  etc. 

Ke-ton'lC  tkl-ton'Ik),  a.  (Chenu)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  a  ketone  ;  as,  a  ketonic  acid. 

Ket'Ue  (kfit't'l),  h.  [OE.  ketel ;  cf.  AS.  cettU  cetil.  cytel ; 
akin  to  D.  ketel,  G.  kes:sel,  OHG.  chezzU,  Icel.  kttill,  Sw. 
kiitel,  Dan.  kjedel,  Goth,  katils;  all  perh.  fr.  L.  catillus, 
dim.  of  cadnus  a  deep  vessel,  bowl ;  but  cf.  also  OHG. 
chezzt  kettle,  Icel.  kati  small  ship.]  A  metallic  vessel, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  often  without  a  cover,  used  for  heat- 
ing and  boiling  water  or  other  liquids. 

Kettle  plna,  ninepins  ;  skittles.  [ObsA  Shelton.  —Ket- 
tle Btitch  (Bookbinding^  the  stitch  made  in  sewmg  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  book.    Knight. 

Ket'Ue-drum'  (-drumO.  "•     1-  (-V"-^-)  -A-  <irum  made 
of  thin  copper  in  the  form  of  a  hemispherical  kettle, 
with  parchment  stretched  over  the 
mouth  of  it. 

[^^Kettledrums,  in  pairs,  were 
formerly  used  in  martial  music  for 
cavalry,  but  are  now  chierty  con- 
fined  to  orchestras,  where  they  are 
called  tynipani. 

2.  An  informal  social  party  at 
which  a  light  collation  is  offered, 
held  in  the  afternoon  or  early 
eveniuir.    Cf.  Drum,  n.,  4  and  5. 

Ket'lle-dmni'mer  (-mer),  n. 
kettledrum. 

II  Keu'per  (koi'per),  n.  [G.]  (Oeol.)  The  upper  di- 
vision of  the  European  Triassic.    See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Kev^el  (kev'gl),  n.  [Prov.  E.  keiU,  cavel,  rod,  pole, 
a  large  hammer,  a  horse's  bit ;  cf.  Icel.  kejii  cylinder,  a 
stick,  mangle,  and  Dan.  kievle  a  roller.]  1.  {Xaut.)  A 
fitrong  cleat  to  which  large  ropes  are  belayed. 

2.  A  stone  mason's  hammer.     [Written  also  cavil.'\ 

Kevel  head  {Naut.)^  a  projecting  end  of  a  timber,  used 
as  a  kevel. 

Kev'el,  Kev'ln  (k5v'Tu),  n.     (Zo'6l.)  The  gazelle. 

Kev'er  (k5v'er),r.  ^  &  i.    To  cover.    lO(,s.'}    Chaucer. 

Kev'er-cWef  (-chlf),  ?i.    A  kerchief.    lObs.']   Chaucer. 

Kez    (k5ks),    n.       [W.    cecys^    pi.,    hollow    stalks.] 

1.  {Boi.)  A  weed;  a  kecksy.  Bp,  Gauden. 

Though  the  rough  kcx  break 
The  starred  nitisuic.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  dry  husk  or  covering. 
When  the  Atx,  or  husk,  is  broken,  he  proveth  a  fair  flying 

butterfly.  ilallanJ. 

Key  (ke),  11.  [F.  qnai  a  bank  or  wharf  on  the  side 
of  a  river,  OF.  caye  sandbank,  rock,  or  islet  in  the  sea ; 
both  of  Celtic  ongm ;  cf.  W.  cae  hedge,  an  inclosure, 
cau  to  shut  up,  to  inclose,  Armor,  kae  inclosure,  quay.] 

1.  A  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a 
low  island,  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  A  baidc  or  wharf  built  on  the  side  of  a  river,  har- 
bor, etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  loaduig  or  unloading  ves- 
sels, and  securing  them  in  their  stations  ;  a  quay. 

Key  (ke),  n.  [OE.  keye,  key,  kay,  AS.  cxg.]  1.  An 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  shut 
or  drawn ;  usually,  a  removable  metal  instrument  fitted 
to  the  mechanism  of  a  particular  lock  and  operated  by 
turning  in  its  place. 

2.  An  instrument  which  is  turned  like  a  key  in  fasten- 
ing or  adjustmg  any  mechanism;  as,  a  watch  key ;  a  bed 
key^  etc. 

3.  That  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine  which  serves 
as  the  means  of  operating  it ;  as,  a  telegraph  key  ;  the 
keys  of  a  pianoforte,  or  of  a  typewriter. 

4.  A  position  or  condition  which  affords  entrance, 
control,  or  possession,  etc. ;  as,  the  key  of  a  line  of  de- 
fense ;  the  key  of  a  country;  the  key  of  a  political  situa- 
tion. Hence,  that  which  serves  to  unlock,  open,  dis- 
cover, or  solve  something  unknown  or  difficult ;  as,  the 
key  to  a  riddle  ;  the  key  to  a  problem. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the  true  kt>j/  of 

booka.  Liicke. 

AVho  keeps  the  X*-,'/"  of  all  the  creeds.        Teuni/son. 

5.  That  part  of  a  mechanism  which  serves  to  lock  up, 
make  fast,  or  adjust  to  position. 

6.  (Arch.)  {«)  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  wedge.  (6) 
The  last  board  of  a  floor  when  laid  down. 

7.  (Masonry)  (a)  A  keystone,  (b)  That  part  of  the 
plastering  which  is  forced  through  between  the  laths  and 
holds  the  rest  in  place. 

8-  (M'ich.)  ('/)  A  wedge  to  unite  two  or  more  pieces, 
or  adjust  their  relative  position;  a  cotter;  a  forelock. 
See  Jllusls.  of  Cotter,  and  Gib.  (h)  A  bar,  pin,  or  wedge, 
to  secure  a  crank,  pulley,  coupling,  etc.,  upon  a  shaft,  and 
prevent  relative  turning;  sometimes  holding  by  friction 
alone,  but  more  frequently  hy  its  resistance  to  shearing, 
l>eing  usually  embedded  partly  m  the  shaft  and  partly  in 
the  crank,  pulley,  etc. 

9-  (Hot.)  An  indeliiscent,  one-seeded  fruit  furnished 
with  a  wing,  as  the  fruit  of  the  ash  and  maple  ;  a  samara ; 
—  called  also  key /mi  t. 

10-  {Mux.)  {a)  A  family  of  tones  whose  regular  mem- 
bers are  called  diatonic  tones,  and  named  key  tone  (f)r 
tonic)  or  one  (or  eight),  mediant  or  three,  dominant  or 
five,  subdominant  or  four,  submediant  or  six,  svipertonic 
or  two,  and  subtonic  or  seven.  Chromatic  tones  are  tem- 
porary niembers  of  a  key,  under  such  names  as  "  sharp 
four,"  •'  fiat  Hcven,"  etc.  Scales  and  tunes  of  every  vari- 
ety are  made  from  the  tones  of  a  key.  (h)  The  funrla- 
montal  touR  of  a  movpmcnt  to  which  its  modulations  are 
referred,  and  with  which  it  generally  begins  and  ends ; 
keynote. 

Uoth  warhling  of  one  unnfE.  both  in  one  kei/.        Shak. 
11.  Fig:  The  general  pitch  or  tone  of  a,  sentence  or 
Utterance. 

You  fnll  nt  oncf  into  a  lowpr  krtt.  Cmrprr. 

Key  bed.    flame  as  Kri/  scat.  —Key  bolt,  n  bolt  which 

hoi!  a  mortiwi  near  the  end,  an<l  Ik  Hecured  by  a  c()tter  "r 

wedKe  hiHtead  of  a  nut.  —  Key  bugle.    Bee  Kbnt  iiroi-E. 


Key  Si'at. 
[I  Key  as  inserted  for  eecuring 
a  crank  on  a  shaft  :  '<  Key  Seat 
in  shaft ;  c  Key  Way  in  crank. 


—  Key  of  a  position  or  country.    (Mil.)  See  Ket,  4.  —  Key 

aeat  ( Mnvh. ),  a  bed  or  groove 
to  receive  a  key  whic-li  pre- 
vents one  part  from  turning 
on  the  other.  —  Key  way, 
a  channel  for  a  key,  in  the 
hole  of  a  piece  which  is 
keyed  to  a  shaft;  an  inter- 
nal key  seat :— called  ''"" 
keu  Still.  —  Key  wre 
(Much. I,  an  ad j u s t a 
wrench  in  wliich  the  mov- 
able jaw  is  made  fast  by  a 
key.  —  Power  of  the  keys 
(KccL),  tlie  autliority 
claimed  by  tliL-  uiiiuhtry  in 
some  Chrtati;m  ciiurchesto 

adiiiinisti-r  tlie  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  erant  or 
withlmM  itsj.rivileges  ;  —  so  called  from  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  •■  1  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."    Matt.  xvi.  19. 

Key  (ke),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keyhd  (ked) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Keying.]  To  fasten  or  secure  firmly  ;  to  fasten  or 
tigliten  with  keys  or  wedges.  Francis. 

To  key  up.  (a)  iArch.)  To  raise  (the  whole  ring  of  an 
arclDutf  its  centering,  by  driving  in  the  keystone  forci- 
bly, (b)  (J/»5.)  To  raise  the  pitch  of.  (c)  Hence,  fig.,  to 
produce  nervous  tension  in. 

Key'age  (ke'uj),  n.  [OF.  caiage,  F.  quayage.  See 
1st  Key,  Quay.]     Wharfage  ;  quayage. 

Key1)0ard'  (ke'bord'),  «•  The  whole  arrangement, 
or  one  range,  of  the  keys  of  an  organ,  tj-pewTiter,  etc. 

Key'-COld'  (ke'kold'),  "•  Cold  as  a  metallic  key  ;  life- 
less.  [Formerly,  a  proverbial  expression.]  Shak.  Milton. 

Keyed  (ked),  a.  Famished  with  keys  ;  as,  a  keyed  in- 
strument ;  also,  set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune. 

Keyed  bugle.    See  Kent  bugle. 

Keytole'  (ke'liolO,  "•  1-  A-  liole  or  aperture  in  a 
door  or  lock,  for  receiving  a  key. 

2.  {a)  {Carp.)  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams  intended 


Keystone. 


to  be  joined  together,  to  receive  the  key  which  fastens 
them,     {h)  [Mnrh.)  A  mortise  for  a  key  or  cotter. 

Keyhole  limpet  (ZoolA,  a  marine  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Fissurella  and  allied  genera.  See  Fissurella.  —  Keyhole 
Baw,  a  narrow,  slender  saw,  used  in  cuttuig  keyholes,  etc., 
as  in  doors  ;  a  kind  of  compass  saw  or  Iret  saw.  —  Key- 
hole urchin  {Znul.]^  any  one  of  numerous  clypeastroid 
sea  un-liins,  nf  the  genera  Mciitta,  Motvl'i,  and  Kni'oj.}e ; 
—  sr,  cAlh'd  lifcause  they  have  one  or  more  perforations 
rehfiiiMiiiK'  keyholes. 

Key'note'  {ke'noV),n.  1.  {Mus.)  The  tonic  or  first 
tone  of  the  scale  in  whicli  a  piece  or  passage  is  written  ; 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  chord,  to  which  all  the  mod- 
ulations of  the  piece  are  referred  ;—  called  also  key  tone. 
2.  The  fmidamental  fact  or  idea  ;  that  which  gives  the 
key  ;  as,  the  keynote  of  a  policy  or  a  sermon. 

Key'seat'  (ke^ef).  i'-  '•  To  form  a  key  seat,  as  by 
cutting.     See  AVv  sent,  under  Key. 

Key'stone'  (ke'stonO,  n.  (Arch.)  The  central  or  top- 
most stone  of  an  arch.  Tliis  in 
some  styles  is  made  different  in 
size  from  the  other  voussoirs,  or 
projects,  or  is  decorated  with 
car\ing.     See  Illust.  of  Arch. 

Keystone    State,  the   State    of 
Peimsvlvaiiia ;  —  so  called  from 
its  having  been  the  central  State 
of  the  Union  at  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution. 
Key'  tone'  (ke'ton').     (Mus.)  See  Keynote. 
Key'way  (ke'wa'),  "•     Se*"  ^'f.'/  "'"^t  under  Key. 
Kha'Ufl  (ka'lTf),  n.     See  Caliph. 
Kham-Sln'  (,kam-sen'),  n.     Same  as  Kamsin. 
Klian  (kiin  ;  kh  =  h  guttural ;  277),  n.     [Pers.  &  Tart. 
khan.^     [Also  kan,  kaun.']     A  king  ;  a  prince  ;  a  chief ; 
a  governor;  —  so  called  among  the  Tartars,  Turks,  and 
Persians,  and  in  countries  now  or   formerly  governed 
hy  them. 

Khnn,  n.  [Per.  khan,  khanak,  house,  tent,  inn.]  An 
Eastern  inn  or  caravansary.  [Written  also  kau-n.'\ 
Elian'ate  i-u.t),  n.  Dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 
Kha'ya  (ka'ya),  n.  {Bot.)  A  lofty  West  African  tree 
(Khiiyn  Senegalensis).,  related  to  the  mahogany,  which  it 
resenibles  in  the  quality  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
OS  a  febrifuge. 

II  Ehe'dlve'  (kS'dev'),  n.     [F.  khidive,  Pers.  khediw  a 
prince.]    A  governor  or  viceroy ;  —  a  title  granted  in  18G7 
by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Khen'na  (ki-n'nA),  n.     See  Henna. 
Kho'lah  (ko'ia).  n.     (Zoid.)  The  Indian  jackal. 
Khorsiin  (kni'sun),  71.     (Zonl.)  The  dhole. 
KhUtnOah  (koot'ha),  n.     [Ar.]     An  address  or  public 
prayer  read  from  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  in  Mohamme- 
dan mosques,  offering  glory  to  God,  praising  Mohammed 
and  his  descendants,  and  tlie  ruling  princes. 
Kl'a-boo'ca  wood'  (kfa-boTtOiA).  See  Kyaboca  wood. 
Kl-ang'  (ke-Ang'),  «.     {Zoid.)  The  dziggetai. 
Kibble  (ktb'bM).  V.  t.     To  bruise ;  to  grind  coarsely  ; 
as,  kibbh'd  oats.     [Prov.  Eng.'\  Jlnlliurll. 

KlbHsle,  n.  A  large  iron  bucket  used  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales  for  raising  ore  out  of  mines.  \_Prov.  Eng.'] 
[Written  also  kibhal.] 

Klb'bllngS  (-bllngz).  n.  pi  Portions  of  small  fish 
use'!  fur  I'iiit  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Kibe  (kib),  71.  [W.  rib  a  vessel  or  cup,  a  flhell  or 
husk  ;  ribw.tt  chilblains;  cib  -f  gw.'it  pain,  sickness.]  A 
chap  or  crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by  cold ;  an  ulcer- 
ated chilblain.  *'  He  galls  his  kihr."  .SVmA-. 
Klbed  (kilid),  a.  Clmpped  ;  cracked  with  cold;  af- 
ferliil  with  chilblftins  ;  as,  kihrd  heels.  Beau.  <i-  Fl. 
|t  Kl-blt'ka  (kl-blt'kA),  n. ;  pi.  Khutkas  (-kiz). 
[Hubs.]     1.  A  tent  imed  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars. 

2.  A  rude  kind  of  Uiiflsian  vehicle,  on  wheels  or  on 
runners,  Momotinies  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and 
often  used  iiH  a  movable  lial>itatinn. 
Klb'lah  (ktb'lA),  n.     See  Keblah. 
Klb'y  (kih'5'),  «.     Affected  with  kilwB.  Skclton. 


KIDNEY 

Klch'U  (kTchtl),  n.     lObs.]    See  Kechil.     Chaucer. 

Kick  (kik),  V.  t.   [imp.  •Sep.  p.  Kicked  (kikt) ;  p.  pr. 

S:  rb.  Ji.  KicKi-No.]     [W.  cicio^  fr.  cic  foot.]     To  strike, 

thrust,  or  hit  violently  with  the  foot ;  as,  a  horse  kick^  a 

groom  ;  a  man  kicks  a  dog. 

lie  [Frederick  Um  Great]  kicked  the  Bhins  of  his  judges. 

JIacatilaff. 

To  kick  the  beam,  to  fly  up  and  strike  the  beam  ;  —  said 

of  the  lighter  arm  of  a  luaded  balance  ;  heuce,  to  be  found 

wanting  in  weight.    Milton. —To  kick  the  bucket,  to  lose 

one's  liie  ;  to  die.     [Colloq.  &  Lou] 

Kick,  V.  i.    1.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  Tio- 

lence ;  to  strike  out  with  the  foot  or  feet,  as  in  defense 

or  in  bad  temper;  esp.,  to  strike  backward,  as  a  horse 

does,  or  to  have  a  habit  of  doing  so.    Hence,  figuratively  : 

To  show  ugly  resistance,  opposition,  or  hostility ;  to  spurn-. 

I  should  kick,  being  kicked.  Shak. 

2.  To  recoil ;  —  said  of  a  musket,  cannon,  etc. 

Kick,  n.     1.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking 

or  thrust  with  the  foot. 

A  kicL\  that  scarce  wnnld  move  a  horse. 
May  Kill  a  6ound  divine.  Cowi>er. 

2.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife,  which  prevents  the  edge  of  the  blade  from  strik- 
ing the  spring.    See  Jllust.  of  Pocketknife. 

3-  (Brickmaking)  A  projection  in  a  mold,  to  form  :& 
depression  in  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  musket  or  other  firearm,  when  dis- 
charged. 

Kick'a-ble  (-^b'l),  a.  Capable  or  deserving  of  being 
kicked.     "A  kickable  boy."  G.  Eliot. 

Kick'a-poos'  (kik'i-rooz')i  n-  pf- ;  ^in^-  KicKAPOO 
(-poo')-  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly 
occupied  the  region  of  Northern  Illinois,  allied  in  lau- 
giiage  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Klck'er,  7?.     One  who,  or  that  which,  kicks. 
Klck'shaW  (klk'sha/),  n.    See  Kickshaws,  the  cor- 
rect singular. 

Klck'shaws'  (-shaz'),  «•  ;  P?*  Kickshawses  {-5zy. 
[Corrupt,  fr.  F.  quetque  chose  something,  fr.  L.  qunlis 
of  what  kind  (akin  to  E.  irhich)  +  suffix  -rpwiii  -f-  cnvsa. 
cause,  in  LL.,  a  thing.  See  Which,  and  Cause.]  1.  Some- 
thing fantastical ;  any  trifling,  trumpery  thing;  a  toy. 
Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses?  Sfiak. 

2.  A  fancy  dish ;  a  titbit ;  a  delicacy. 
Some  pigeons,  ...  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little 
tiny  kick.^haws.  Shak: 

Cres?:y  wne  lost  by  kick.<hairs  and  Eoup-maigre.    Fenton. 
Kick'shoe'  (-shoo'),  n.     A  kickshaws.  Miffou. 

Kick'sy-wlck'sy  (kik'sy-wlk'sj),  Klck'y-wlck'y 
(-y-wTk'y),  v.     That  whicli  is  restless  and  uneasy. 

C^^  Kickij-u-icki/,  or,  in  some  editions,  Kicksy-uicksi/, 
is  applied  contemptuously  to  a  wife  by  Shakespeare,  m 
"  AU  's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  ii.  a,  2y7. 

Kick'sy-wlck'sy,  a.  Fantastic ;  restless ;  as,  kicksy- 
u'icksi/  flames.  S^'ares. 

Kick'up  (klk'up),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  water  thrush  or 
accentor.     [Local,  U'est  Lidies'] 

Kid  (kid),  TJ.  [Of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  kiS,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  kid  ;  akin  to  OHG.  kizzi,  G.  kitz^  /:i7rchen,  kHz- 
lein.]    1.  (Zool.)  A  young  goat. 

The  .  .  .  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.    Js.  xi.  C 

2.  A  young  child  or  infant ;  hence,  a  simple  person, 
easily  imposed  on.     [Slang]  Charles  Remle. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  young 
goat,  or  of  the  skin  of  rats,  etc. 

4.  pi.  Gloves  made  of  kid.     [Colloq.  &  Zoir] 

5.  A  small  wooden  mess  tub  ;  —  a  name  given  by  saiL- 
ors  to  one  in  which  they  receive  their  food.  Cooper. 

Kid,  1'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kidded  ;  p.  p/:  &  vb.  n.  Kid- 
ding.]    To  bring  forth  a  young  goat. 

Kid,  n.  [Cf.  W.  cidysen.'\  A  fagot ;  a  bundle  of  heath 
and  furze.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Wright. 

Kid, ;).;).  of  Kythe.     [06s.]  Gou-er.     Chaucer. 

Kid,  r.  t.     See  Kiddy,  r.  /.     [Slang'] 

Kid'de  (kidMc),  imp.  of  K\the.     [<>bs.'\       Chaucer. 

Kld'der-mln'Ster  (kTd'der-mln'ster),  n.  A  kind  of 
ingrain  carpeting,  named  from  the  English  town  where 
formerly  most  of  it  was  manufactured. 

Kid'dl-er  (-dl-er),  7J.  [Cf.  OSw.  kyta  to  truck.]  A 
huckster;  a  cadger.     [Obs.'\  llulliuell. 

Kld'dlO  (-d'l),  Ji.  [Cf.  LL.  kidellus.  Armor.  kidel.'\ 
A  kind  of  basketwork  wear  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish. 
[Improperly  spelled  kittle'] 

Kid'dOW  (-do),  71.  i,Zonl.)  The  guillemot.  [Written 
also  kiddnn\'\     [Prov.  Ena.'] 

Kid'dy  (-dj')i  '■■  '•  To  deceive;  to  outwit;  to  hoax. 
[Slnnn\  Dickrnf. 

Kid'ay,  "•  A  young  fellow ;  formerly,  a  low  tliieL 
[Slung,  EngJ^ 

Kld'dy-lsh,  n.    Frolicsome ;  sportive.     [Slang'] 

Kid'  loE'  (fSks').     (Zo')l.)  A  young  fox.  fihak. 

Kidling  (-ling),  n.  [Kid  -f-  -ling:  cf.  Sw.  kidling.J 
A  ynung  kid.  r.  «_  -^ 

Kid'nap'  (kld'nitp'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Kidnaped 
(-nSpf)  or  KidnaH'ED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  KiDKAriNti  or 
Kidnapping.]  [Kid  a  child  -f  Prov.  E.  vii}>  to  seize,  to- 
grasp.  Cf.  Knah.  Knap,  Nab.]  To  take  l any  one)  by 
force  or  fear,  and  against  one's  will,  with  intent  to  carry 
to  another  place.  Abbott, 


Yen  mny  renfion  nr  rxpo^tulnte  with  the  parents,  bnt  ncvtr 
ntteinnt  to  kithinp  their  cliiUirtn.  and  to  make  prose  yU'^  "l 
them.  tU'iit'liJ. 

Cir*  Originallv  used  only  of  stealing  rhildren,  but 
now  e\tenile<l  in  appliesition  to  any  human  being,  luvoK 
untanly  ahducted. 

Kld'nap'er  (  er),  nr  Kid'nap'per.  n.  One  who  steals 
or  forcibly  carries  nwav  a  human  being  ;  a  manstealer. 

Kld'ney  (-nj),  ».  ,•  ;"»/.  Kidneys  (-uTz).  [OE.  kidnri, 
kidnrre,  from  Icel.  koiSr  belly,  womb  (nkin  to  Goth. 
f/iptfs,  AS.  cu'ip  womb)  -f  OE.  vrre  kidney;  akin  to 
1).  nier,  G.  nicre,  OH(J.  n/oro,  Icel.  7)f/rn,  Han.  7(i/r<', 
Sw.  nji/rr,  nnd  probably  to  Gr.  i'e«f.poy.     Cf.  Kith  belly  ji 


ale,  Bcnate,   cftre,   ftm,   airro,   ask,   final.  »U ;    eve.   «v«ot,   find,  /Srn,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   lU ;    old,   6bey,   6rb,   ttdd ; 
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1.  (Anut.)  A  Kl^ii'iular  organ  which  exrretes  urea  auil 
«ther  waste  products  irom  the  auiiual  body ;  a  uriuary 
^land. 

C^r"  In  man  and  in  other  mammals  there  are  two  kid- 
neys, one  on  eacli  Hiile  of  tlie  vcrtobral  cohiuin  in  thu 
back  part  of  thu  ahdonu'U,  oaeh  kidnuy  bcin^  connected 
with  the  bhiddur  by  a  hint:  tube,  the  ureter,  tlinmtjh 
which  tiie  uriiKi  is  constantly  excreted  iuto  tlie  bladder 
to  bo  periodically  diachartjod. 

2.  Habit;  disposition;  sort;  kind.  S/iuk. 
Tlmre  are  in  lutcr  tiiiifs  other  decrecfl,  mado  by  popcH  of 

•motlier  kiiliti-y.  Harrow. 

Millions  in  the  world  of  this  nmn's  hu/nn/.    VlCstrajujc. 

Your  poets,  spendthrifts,  and  other  fools  of  that  i.id/ifi/,  pre- 
tend, forsooth,  to  cruek  their  jukes  un  prudence.  Hums, 

BTP^  This  use  of  the  word  perhaps  arose  from  the  fact 
"that  the  khlnrijs  and  the  fat  about  them  are  an  easy  test 
of  the  condition  of  an  animal  as  to  fatness.  "Thmkof 
that,  —  a  man  of  my  khlney  ;  —  ...  as  subject  to  heat  ua 
butter."    ahak. 

3.  A  waiter.     iOhl  Canf]  Taller. 
Floating  kidney.     See    M'/ii'ffrimy  ki'hiri/,  under  Wan- 

'nERlNG.  —  Kidney  bean  (  AV^/. ),  ;i  mirt  of  bean;— so  named 
from  its  shiipe.  It  is  of  the  t;enns  I'IkisioIus  (P.  nil- 
onn's).  See  umler  Bean.  —Kidney  ore  {Mitt.),  a  variety  of 
hematite  or  iron  seaiini-txide,  necurring  iu  compact  kid- 
ney-shaped masses.  —Kidney  atone.  (Alirt.)  See  Nephrite^ 
and  Jade.  —  Kidney  vetch  [Hot.),  a  leguminous  herb  ot 
Europe  and  Xami.AnthiiUis  vtiliieriiriii\.\\\t'[\  cloverlike 
heads  of  red  or  yellow  Howers,  once  used  as  a  remedy  for 
renal  disorders,  and  also  to  atop  the  How  of  blood  from 
wounds;  lady's-fiugers. 

Kld'ney-fonn'  (kld'ny-fSrm'),  1  a.    Having  the  form 

Kid'ney-shaped'  (-shSptO,        (     or  shape  of  a  kid- 
ney; reuiforni ;  as,  a  kidney-sfiaped  leaf. 
Oral/. 

Kld'ney-worr  (-wQrt').  n.  (Bof.)  (a) 
A  kind  of  saxifrage  {HaxiJ'raga  stellaris). 
(6)  Tlie  navelwort. 

Kle  (ki),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Kbk.]  Kine  ; 
cows.     [Prov.  Kng."]  HnlHwell. 

Kle'Ie-bll  (ke'tJ-ktl),  n.      [Per.  keff 
foam,  acnm  +  git  clay,  mud.]     {Miii.)  A 
species  of  clay  ;  meeraehaum.    [Also  writ-  Kid npy-Sh aped 
X'iukeffekil.'\  ^^■''^• 

Kler  (ker),  n.  [Icel.  ker  a  tub.]  {Bleaching)  A  large 
tub  or  vat  in  which  goods  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
■hot  lye  or  bleaching  liquor  ;  —  also  called  keeve. 

II  Kle'sel-guhr'  (ke'sei-goor').  ".  [G.,  fr.  kiesel  flint 
-j-  guhr  an  eartliy  deposit  or  sediment  in  water.]  Sili- 
ceous earth  ;  specifically,  porous  infusorial  eartli,  used  as 
an  absorbent  of  nitroglycerm  in  the  manufacture  of  dy- 
namite. 

Kle'ser-lte  (ke'ser-It),  n.  [Named  after  Prof.  ICieser, 
of  Jena.]  (3Iin.)  Hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  found 
at  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurt,  Prussian  Saxony. 

Kleve  (kev),  n.    See  Keeve,  n. 

Kike  (kik),  V.  J.  [Cf.  D.  kijken,  Sw.  kika.^  To 
^aze;  to  stare.     [Obs."}  Chaucer, 

Kike  (kTk),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  kick.     {Obs.1         Chaucer. 

Kll'der-kin  (kll'der-kln),  71.  [OD.  kindeken,  kinne- 
keuy  a  small  barrel,  orig.,  a  little  child,  fr.  kind  child; 
akin  to  G.  kirid,  and  to  E.  kiJi.']  A  small  barrel;  an  old 
liquid  measure  containing  eighteen  English  beer  gallons, 
or  nearly  twenty-two  gallons,  United  States  measure. 
[Written  also  kinderkin.'} 

KiU  (kll),  n.     A  kiln.     lObs.}  Fuller. 

Kill,  n.  [D.  kil.}  A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a 
river  ;  a  stream  ;  as,  the  channel  between  Staten  Island 
and  Bergen  Neck  is  the  Kill  van  Knll,  or  the  Kills;  — 
used  also  in  composition  ;  as,  SchuyUiV/,  CatsAiV^  etc. 

Kill,  1'.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Killed  (kild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Killing.]  [OE.  killeyi,  kellen,  cullen,  to  kill,  strike  ; 
perh.  the  same  word  as  cu-ellen,  qiiellen^  to  kill  (cf. 
Quell),  or  perh.  rather  akin  to  Icel.  kolla  to  hit  in  the 
head,  harm,  Ao/^-  top,  summit,  head,  ^w.kulle,  D.  koU 
len  to  kill  with  the  ax.]  1.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or  by  any  meaua  ;  to  render 
inanimate  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  to  slay. 

Ah,  kill  nie  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  wohIh  !       Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  kill  one's  chances ;  to 
Mil  the  sale  of  a  book.     "  To  kill  thine  honor."       Shak. 

Her  hvely  color  kilVd  with  deadly  cares.  Sfiak. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease;  to  quell;  to  calm;  to  still ;  as, 
in  seamen's  language,  a  shower  of  rain  kills  the  wind. 

Be  comfortfd,  good  nmdam  ;  the  sf^at  rage. 

You  see,  is  killed  in  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  destroy  the  effect  of  ;  to  counteract ;  to  neutral- 
ize ;  as,  alkali  kills  acid. 

To  kill  time,  to  busy  one's  self  with  something  which 
'Occupies  tlie  attention,  or  makes  the  time  pass  without 
tediousness. 

Syn.— To  murder;  assassinate  ;  slay;  butcher;  de- 
stroy. —  To  Kill.  Murder,  Assassinate.  To  kill  does 
not  necessarily  mean  any  more  than  to  deprive  of  life.  A 
man  may  kill  another  by  accident  or  iu  selt-def  ense.  with- 
out the,  imputation  of  giiilt.  To  murder  is  to  kill  with 
malicious  forethought  and  intention.  To  nssassina/e  is  to 
murder  suddenly  and  by  stealth.  The  sheriff  may  kill 
without  imirdering ;  the  duelist  nutrders,  but  does  not 
assassinate  his  antagonist;  the  assassin  kills  and  mur- 
ders. 

KUl'deeMkTlMeO,  1  n-     [So  named   from  its  notes.] 

KlU'deer  (-der'),    t     (Zoijl.)  A  small 
American  plover  {2EgialitU 
voci/era). 

fi^='lt  is  dark 
grayish  brown 
above  ;  the  rump, 
and  upper  tail  cov- 
erts are  yellowish 
rufous ;  the  belly, 
throat,  and  a  line 
over  the  eyes, 
white;  a  r  i  n  g 
round  the  neck 
and  band  across 
the  breast,  black. 


KUl'er  (kTl'Sr),  7i.  1.  One  who  deprives  of  life  ;  one 
who,  ..r  that  which,  killw. 

2.  (J^ool.)  A  voraciouH,  toothed  whale  of  the  genus 
Orra,  of  which  several  siMjcies  are  known. 

C&~"T\w  killers  liave  a  high  dorsal  fin,  and  powerful 
jaws  armed  witli  large,  «harp  teeth.  They  capture,  and 
rtUiill'iw  entire.  lai^;e  iiiindferH  of  seals,  porpoises,  and 
dnliiliinK,  itiid  are  ceh'Iirated  for  their  savage,  combined 
attiiekrt  upon  the  rigtit  whiilen,  wliieh  tli.-y  are  Haid  to 
nnitilate  ;ntd  kill.  Tlie  •■oiiitumu  Atl;iiitir  him-cich  O/va 
Ol'ii/ntfnn,  is  f..inid  b..th  on  the  l-jiroiv-an  :iiid  ihe  AnierJ- 
i-an  coast.  Two  njHM-ieh  <,</nn  nltr  and  0.  rnti pinna) 
occur  on  tha  Pacific  coaat. 


Kilk-r  {7j,6l.)  iOrca  gladiato,). 


Kll-leS3e'  (klMSs'),  «.  [Cf.  CoDLissE.J  {Arch.)  {a) 
A  gutter,  groove,  or  channel,  {b)  A  hipped  roof.  {^I'rov. 
-/i'".'/.]  I'arktr. 

Kll'li-fish'  (kYllT-fTsh'),  71.  {Zoiil.)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral small  American  cypriuodont  fishes  of  the  genus 
Ftnidulus  and  allied  genera.  Tliey  live  equally  well  in 
fresh  and  brackish  water,  or  even  in  the  sea.  They  are 
usually  striped  or  barred  with  black.  Called  also  7niu- 
uoir,  and  brook Jish.     See  Minnow. 

Kll'll-grew  (ktl'lT-grn),  71.  {Zool.)  The  Cornish 
chough.     See  under  Chough.     IProv.  Eiig.  &  Scot.l 

Kll  U-kl-nlck'  (kl-nlk'),  n.     See  Kinnikinic. 

Klll'lng  (kTl'Tng),  «.  Literally,  that  kills;  having 
power  to  kill;  fatal;  in  a  colloquial  sense,  conquering  ; 
captivating ;  irresistible.  —  KUl'lng-ly,  adv. 

Those  eyes  arc  made  ro  killing.  Pope. 

Nothing  Cuuld  be  more  killinylij  spoken.  Milton. 

KUl'-Joy'  (-joi'),  71.  One  who  causes  gloom  or  grief; 
a  dispiriting  person.  W.  Black. 

KU'lock  (kTl'I5k),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  killick  "the  ftue 
[fluke]  of  an  anchor."  Jomiesnn.}  A  small  anchor; 
also,  a  kind  of  anchor  fomied  by  a  stone  ine]o.se<l  by 
pieces  of  wood  fastened  together.    "[\Vrittcu  also  kildck'.] 

KUIOW  (-I0),  71.  [Prov.  E.  kollow  the  smut  or  grime 
on  the  backs  of  chimneys.]  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  bine  color.  Woodivard. 

Kiln  (kll),  71.  [OE.  kilue,  kulne,  AS.  f .'//«,  cylcn  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  kglna  ;  prob.  from  the  same  source  as  coal.  See 
Coal.]  1.  A  large  stove  or  oven  ;  a  furnace  of  brick  or 
stone,  or  a  heated  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening, 
burning,  or  drying  anything ;  as,  a  kiln  for  baking  or 
hardening  earthen  vessels;  a.  kiln  for  drying  grain,  meal, 
lumber,  etc. ;  a  kihi  for  calcining  limestone. 

2.  A  furnace  for  burning  bricks  ;  a  brickkiln. 

Klln'-dry'  (ktl'dri'),  v.  t.  To  dry  in  a  kibi ;  as,  to 
kiln-ilnj  meal  or  grain.  Mortimer. 

Klln^ole'  (kTl'liol'),  n.  The  mouth  or  opening  of  an 
oven  or  kiln.  Shak. 

Ki'lO  (ke'lu),  n.  ;  pi.  Kilos  (-loz).  [F.]  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Kilogram. 

Kll'ograin  (kTi'o-grXm),  KU'o-^amme.  «.  [F.  ki- 
lof/ruiunie ;  pref.  kdo-  (fr.  Gr.  x^-^^ot  a  thousand)  -f 
grainme.  See  3d  Gram.]  A  measure  of  weight,  being  a 
thousand  grams,  equal  to  2.204G  pounds  avoirdupois 
(15,432.34  grains).  It  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
decimeter  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density,  or  39^  Fahrenheit. 

Kll'o-gram-me'ter(kTl'ft-gram-me'ter  or  ktl'o-grSm'- 
me-ter),  Kll'o-gram-me'tre,  7i.  {Mech.)  A  measure  of 
energy  or  work  done,  being  the  amount  expended  in 
raising  one  kilogram  through  the  height  of  one  meter,  in 
the  latitude  of  Paris. 

KU'O-ll'ter  (kll'^.-le'ter  or  kT-15l'T-ter),  Kll'O-ll^tre, 
n.  [F.  kilolitre.  See  Kilogram,  and  Liter.]  A  meas- 
ure of  capacity  equal  to  a  cubic  meter,  or  a  thousand 
liters.  It  is  equivalent  to  35.315  cubic  feet,  and  to 
2'20,04  imperial  gallons,  or  2G4.1S  American  gallons  of 
231  cubic  inches. 

Kll'O-me'ter  (kll'ft-me'ter  or  ki-lSm'e-ter),  KU'O- 
me^'tre,  71.  [F.  kilometre.  See  Kilogram,  and  Meter.] 
A  measure  of  length,  being  a  thousand  meters.  It  is 
equal  to  3,2m.8  feet,  or  .n2137  of  a  mile. 

Kll'o-stere'  (kTl'fi-ster'  or  -star'),  n.  [F.  kilostere. 
See  KiLo.uiAM,  and  Stkkk.]  A  cubic  measure  containing 
lOOU  cubic  meters,  and  eqmvaleot  to  35,3ir.  cubic  feet. 

Kil'o-watt  (-w6t),  71.  [.<ee  Kjlughasi  and  AVatt.] 
(A7tr.)  Cue  thousand  watts. 

Kilt  (kTlt),  p.  p.  from  Kill.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Kilt,  n.  [OGael.  ceall  clotlies,  or  rather  perh.  fr.  Dan. 
kilte  op  to  truss,  tie  up,  tuck  up.]  A  kind  of  short  petti- 
coat, reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  in  the 
Higlilanda  of  Scotland  by  men,  and  in  the  Lowlands  by 
young  boys  ;  a  filibeg.     [Written  also  kelt.^ 

KUt,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kilted  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
Kilting.]  To  tuck  up;  to  truss  up,  as  the  clothes. 
[Sent.]  Sir  ]V,  Scott. 

Kllt^ed,  a.     1.  Having  on  a  kilt. 

2.  Plaited  after  the  manner  of  kilting. 

3.  Tucked  or  fastened  up  ;  —  said  of  petticoats,  etc. 
KU'ter  (kil'ter),  n.     See  Kelter. 

Kllt'lng  (kTlt'ing),  w.  {Dressjuaking)  A  perpendicular 
arrangement  of  flat,  single  plaits,  each  plait  being  folded 
so  as  to  cover  half  the  breadth  of  the  preceding  one. 

Klm1)0  (kim'bo),  a.  [Cf.  Akimbo.]  Crooked  ;  arched  ; 
bent.     [Written  also  k!mhnif.'\  Dn/den. 

Kim- me 'rl- an  (kTm-me'rT-<fn).  a.     See  Cimmerian. 

Klm'nel  (klm'nei),  n.  A  tub.  See  Kemelin.  [Obs.'l 
She  knew  not  what  a  kiimi':!  was.        L'aiu.  V  Fl. 

Kim'ry  (-ry),  n.     See  Cymry. 

-kin  (-kTn).  [Of  Low  German  origin;  cf.  G.  -chen,  LG. 
•ke7t.'\     A  diminutive  suffix;  as,  mani/:i» ;  lambA-m. 


Kin  (kTn),  71.  {^fu.'^.)  A  primitive  Chinese  inBtniment 
of  tJm  cittern  kind,  witli  from  five  to  twenty-five  silken 
HtringB.  Jiiemann. 

Kin,  71.  [OE.  tm,  cuTi,  AS.  rynn  kin,  kind,  race,  |>4*o- 
I»le  ;  akin  to  ce7ina7i  to  beget,  D.  kunne  hex,  OS.  &  OHG. 
ku7i7ti  kin,  race,  Icel.  kijTi^  Goth,  kuni,  G.  &  U.  kind  a 
child,  L.  geytus  kind,  race,  L.  gigytrre  to  beget,  Gr.  yt- 
yvetrQai.  to  be  born,  Skr.  ^'^i  to  beget.  V44.  Cf.  KiHD, 
Kino,  Gendkk  kind,  Nation.]  1,  Kelatioubhip,  consan- 
guinity, or  affinity  ;  connection  by  birth  or  marriage  ; 
kindred  ;  near  connection  or  alliance,  m  of  those  having 
common  de.-w-ent. 

2.  Relatives;  i)erson8  of  the  same  fannly  or  race. 

The  fttther,  mother,  and  the  kin  hctide.         Dni'lnn. 
You  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  juTMini.      Il'ftm. 

Kin,  '/.  Of  the  Bame  nature  or  kind  ;  kindred.  **  Kin 
to  tlie  king."  Shak. 

Kln'ae  sod'ic  (kTii'u-s5d'Tk  or  kl'ne-),  a.    {Physiol.) 

KineMwdie. 

II  Kln^aes-the'sls  (kTn'Ss-the'hTs  or  ki/n5»-),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KWk.lv  to  move  4*  aiafi'Ture?  perception.]  {I'hijS' 
iol.)  The  perception  attendant  upon  the  movements  of 
the  inUHfles.  Jiastian. 

Ki'nate  (ki'nSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  kinate.'\  {Chem.)  See 
Quinate.     [<d,solescenf\ 

Kln'cob  (kin'kob),  n.  India  silk  brocaded  with  flow- 
ers in  silver  or  gold.  ^  a.  Of  the  nature  of  kincob  ;  bro- 
caded.    Thackcrmj. 

Kind  (kind), a.  [Compar.  KiNDEn(-er) ;  superl.  Kind- 
est.] [AS.  cyjide,  gecynde,  natural,  innate,  prop,  an  oM 
p.  p.  from  thi' root  of  Yl.kin.  See  Kin  kindred.]  1.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  species;  belonging  to  one's  nature  ;  natu- 
ral ;  native.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

It  becometh  sweeter  than  it  should  be,  and  lo&eth  the  Kinrt 
taste.  JioUand. 

2.  Having  feelings  befitting  our  common  nature  ;  con- 
genial;  sympathetic;  as,  a /;/»(/ man  ;  a /,'(>«/ heart. 

Yi't  was  he  kiiiri,  or  if  eevere  in  aui^ht. 

The  luve  lie  bore  to  learniiij,'  wn»  his  fault,     fioldnmith. 

3.  Showing  tenderness  or  goodness ;  disposed  to  do 
good  anci  confer  happiness  ;  averse  to  hurting  or  paining; 
benevolent ;  benignant ;  gracious. 

Ue  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.    Luke  vi.  35. 
O  cruel  Death,  to  tho^e  you  take  more  kind 
Thun  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.  Wnller. 

A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.    <inrrirk. 

4.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  goodness, 
gentleness,  or  benevolence  ;  as,  a  kind  act.  *' Manners  so 
kind,  yet  stately."  Tennyson. 

5.  Gentle;  tractable;  easily  governed;  as,  a  horse 
kind  in  harness. 

Syn.  —  Benevolent ;  benign;  beneficent;  bounteouH; 
gracious  ;  propitious  ;  generous ;  forbearing ;  indulgent ; 
tender;  humane;  compassionate;  good;  lenient;  clem- 
ent ;  mild  ;  gentle ;  bland  ;  obliging ;  friendly  ;  amicable. 
See  Obliging. 

Kind,  n.    [OE.  kinde,  cnnde,  A^.cynd.    See  Kind,  «.] 

1.  Nature;  natural  instinct  or  disposition.     [Obs.] 

He  knew  by  kimi  and  by  no  other  lore.        Chanct^. 
Some  of  you.  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Are  led  by  kind  t'  admire  yuur  fellow-creature.     Dn/den. 

2.  Race  ;  genus  ;  species ;  generic  class  ;  as,  in  vn&nkind 
or  humauA*i»(/.    "  Come  of  so  low  a  kind."        Chaucer. 

Every  kind  of  beo^ts,  and  of  birds,        James  lii.  7. 
She  follows  the  law  of  her  kmd.  Wordsworth. 

Here  to  fow  the  seed  of  bread. 
That  man  and  all  the  kind>i  be  fed.  Emerson. 

3-  Nature  ;  style  ;  character ;  sort ;  fashion  ;  manner  ; 
variety ;  description ;  class  ;  as,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  eloquence,  of  style,  and  of  music ;  many  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment ;  various  ki7ids  of  soil,  etc. 

How  diversely  Love  doth  his  papeants  play, 
And  sh<iws  his  power  in  variable  kinds  I  Spenxer. 

There  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men.  another  flesh  of  beasts,  an- 
other of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds.  1  Cor.  xv.  .-ij. 
Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kiml  of  scorn  :  'What  was  the  matter 
that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philoso- 
phers ?  Bni^on. 
A  kind  of,  something  belonging  to  the  class  of;  some- 
thing like  to  ;  —  said  loosely  or  slightingly.  —  In  kind,  in 
the  produce  or  designated  commodity  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  value  in  money. 

Tax  on  tillni^'e  wjis  often  levied  m  kind  upon  corn.   Arbutknot. 

Syn,  — Sort;  species;  class;  genus;  nature;  style; 
character  ;  breed  ;  set. 

Kind,  V.  t.     [See  Kin.]    To  beget.     [06*.]      Spenser. 

Kln'der-gar  ten  (ktu'der-giir'ten),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  chil- 
dren's garden ;  kinder  (pi.  of  kind  child,  akin  to  E.  kin 
kindred)  -f-  garten  garden.]  A  school  for  young  chil- 
dren, conducted  on  the  theory  tliat  education  should  be 
begun  by  gratifying  and  cultivating  the  normal  aptitude 
for  exercise,  play,  observation,  iuiitation,  and  construc- 
tion ;  —  a  name  given  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  a  Gennan 
educator,  who  introduced  this  method  of  training,  in 
rooms  opening  on  a  garden. 

Kln'der-gart''ner  (-gart'ner),  n.  One  who  teaches  in 
a  kindergarten. 

Klnd'-heart'ed  (klnd1iart'5d),  a.  Having  kindness 
of  nature;  sympathetic;  characterized  by  a  humane 
disposition  ;  as,  a  kind-hearted  landlord. 

To  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove.  Shnk. 

Klnd'-heart^ed-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing kind-hearted  ;  benevolence. 

Kln'dlO  (kTu'd'll,  v.  t.  &  i.     [OE.  kindlen,  cundlen. 

See  Kind.]     To  bring  forth  yoimg.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

The  poor  beast  had  but  lately  kindled.  Holland, 

Kln'dle.  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Kindled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.n.  BHiNDLiNG  (-dlTng).]  [Icel.  kyndill  candle,  torch; 
prob.  fr.  L.  randela  ;  cf.  also  Icel.  kynda  to  kindle.  Cf. 
Candle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  cause  to  bum  with 
flame ;  to  ignite  :  to  cause  to  begin  burning  ;  to  start ;  to 
light ;  as,  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  to  kindle  a  match,  or  shavings. 
Ills  breath  kiiidleth  coals.  Joft  sii.  21. 

2   Fig.  :  To  inflame,  as  th^  passions;  to  rouse;  to 


use,    unite,    r^ide,    full.    Up,    Qtd.  ;    pity ;    food,    fo^bt ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sinci    ink ;    tben,    thin ;    boN ;    xti  =  z  in  azure. 
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provoke;  to  excite  to  action;  to  heat;  to  fire;  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  incite  ;  as,  to  kindle  auger  or  wrath  ;  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  love»  or  love  into  a  flame. 

So  is  a  contentious  mun  to  kxndle  strife.    Prov.  xxvi.  21. 
XothiDg  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither.    Slink. 

^in(/?in<7  her  undazzled  eves  at  the  full  midday  beam.  Milt'Tt. 
Could  6well  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire.    Drinlfn. 

Syn,  —  Enkindle  ;  light ;  ignite  ;  inflame ;  provoke  ; 
excite  ;  arouse  ;  stir  up. 

Kln'dle  (kin'd'l),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  fire ;  to  begin  to 
bum  with  flame  ;  to  start  as  a  flame. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shall  not  bo 
burned  ;  neither  shall  the  tiame  kindle  upun  thee.        7.-;.  xUu.  1!. 

2.  Fig. :  To  begm  to  be  excited ;  to  grow  warm  or  ani- 
mated ;  to  be  roused  or  exasperated. 

On  all  occasions  where  forbearance  might  be  called  for,  the 
Briton  kindles,  and  the  Chri>tian  gives  way.  /.  laijlor. 

Eln'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  kindles, 
stirs  up,  or  sets  on  fire.     "■  Kindlers  of  riot."  Gay. 

KlndleSS  (kindles),  n.  Destitute  of  kindness;  im- 
natural.     {Ohs.']     "  Kindlesa  villain."  Sh<ik. 

Eind'U-ness  (-IT-ngs),  n.  1.  Natural  inclination  ;  nat- 
ural course.     [Ohs.'\  Milton. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kindly ;  benignity ; 
benevolence;  gentleness;  tenderness;  as,  kindliness  of 
disposition,  of  treatment,  or  of  words. 

In  kind  a  father,  but  not  in  kindliness.     Sackiillc. 

3.  Softness  ;  mildness  ;  propitiousness  ;  as,  kindliness 
of  weather,  or  of  a  season. 

Fruits  and  corn  are  much  advanced  by  temper  of  the  air  and 
kindltmss  Of  seasons.  m,itloH. 

Eln'dlixig  (kiu'dlTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  causing  to 
burn,  or  of  exciting  or  inflaming  the  passions. 

2.  pi.  Materials,  easily  lighted,  for  starting  a  fire.^ 

Kindly  (kiudnj-)!  «•  {Coinpar.  Kikdlier  (-ll-er) ; 
s^iperl.   KiKDLiEST.]      [AS.   cyndelic.      See    Kind,    n.] 

X.  According  to  the  kind  or  nature  ;  natural,     [ff.] 

The  kindbj  fruits  of  the  earth.    Book  of  Com.  Prai/rr. 
An  herd  of  bulls  whom  kind/'/  rage  doth  hting.    .s^rijser. 

Whatsoever  as  the  Son  of  God  he  may  do,  it  is  kindhi  for 
Ilim  as  the  Son  of  Man  to  save  the  sons  of  men.       L.  Andrews. 

2.  Humane  ;  congenial ;  sympathetic  ;  hence,  disposed 
to  do  good  to ;  benevolent ;  gracious  ;  kind  ;  helpful ; 
as,  kindly  affections,  words,  acts,  etc. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crossed^  .  •  . 

Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind.  Tfnni/^on. 

3.  Favorable ;  mild  ;  gentle  ;  auspicious  ;  beneficent. 

In  soft  silence  shed  the  kindlj/  shower.  Pope. 

Should  e'er  a  h'ndh'tT  time  ensue.  TTordsjforth. 
^^^  "  Nothing  ethical  was  connoted  in  kindh/  once :  it 
was  simply  the  adjective  of  kind.  But  it  is  God's  ordi- 
nance that  ki7id  sliould  be  kiiidlij,  in  our  modem  sense 
of  the  word  aa  well;  and  thus  the  word  has  attained  this 
meaning."  Trench. 

Kindly,  arfr.    1.  Naturally;  fitly.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 
Examine  how  kiii'llu  tlio  Hebrew  manners  ol  speech  mix  and 
incorporate  with  the  Englii-h  language.  Addison. 

2.  In  a  kind  maimer;   congenially;   with  good  will; 
with  a  disposition  to  make  others  happy,  or  to  obUge. 
Be  kindh  alfc-ctioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love. 

Rom.  xii.  11. 

Elnd'ness  (kind'nes),  n.  [From  Kdid,  a.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  kind,  in  any  of  its  various 
senses  ;  manifestation  of  kind  feeling  or  disposition  ;  be- 
neficence. 

I  dn  fear  thy  nature  : 
It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Shak. 

T'nremembered  acta 
Of  kindness  and  of  luvc.  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  kind  act ;  an  act  of  good  will ;  as,  to  do  a  great 
kindness. 

Syn.  —  Good  vdW  ;  benignity;  grace;  tenderness; 
compassion  ;  humanity  ;  clemency  ;  mildness  ;  gentle- 
ness ;  goodness  ;  generosity ;  beneficence ;  favor. 

Kln'dred  (ktn'drSd),  n.  [OE.  kinrede,  kym-ede,  h/n- 
redcn  (with  excrescent  rf),  fr.  AS.  cynn  kin,  race  -|- 
the  termination  -rieden,  akin  to  AS.  rxdan  to  advise, 
G.  rnt/ien.  Cf.  Hatred.]  1.  Relationship  by  birth  or 
marriage  ;  consanguinity  ;  atBnity  ;  kin. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.       Dri/den. 

2.  Relatives  by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly  the 
former ;  relations  ;  per-sons  related  to  each  other. 
I  think  there  'b  no  man  is  secure 
But  the  queen's  kimtred.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Kin;  kinsfolk;  relatives;  kinsmen;  relations; 
relationship;  affinity. 

Kln'dredt  '''•  Related  ;  congenial ;  of  the  like  nature 
or  properties;  as,  kindred  souls;  kindred  skies;  kin- 
dred propositions. 

Truf  to  the  kindrtd  pointR  of  heaven  and  home.   Word'untrth. 

Kine  (kin),  n.  pi.     [For  older  kyen,  formed  like  oren, 

fr.  AS.  ry,  itself  pi.  of  cil  row.     See  Cow,  and  cf.  Kek, 

KiE.]    Cows.  "A  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  Aine."  Macaulay. 

A  herd  of  bfcves,  fnir  oxen  and  fair  kine.        Milton. 

Kln'e-mat'lc(kTn'f-mitt'Tk  orki'nt-;  'J77),  )  rt.   Of  or 

Kln'0-matlc-al  (kTn't-mat'T-k*/l  or  ki'nc-),  J  pertain- 
ing to  kiiifiiifttics. 

Kinematic  carvel,  cur\'OH  produced  by  machinery,  or  a 
cr>iiibination  of  motions,  as  distinguished  front  mathe- 
matical curves. 

Kln'e-mat'lCS  (-Tka),  n.  [Or.  Kiinj/ia,  KtiTjjLiaTo?,  mo- 
tion, fr.  KivfXv  to  move.]  {Physics)  The  science  which 
treats  of  motions  considered  in  themselves,  or  apart  from 
their  causes;  the  comparison  and  rel.ation  of  motions. 

Uif^  Kinematics  ff)nn8  properly  an  introduction  to 
nicfbrinicH,  as  involving  the  mathematical  principles 
whirli  are  to  he  applied  to  its  data  of  fr)rne8.  Sirhol. 

Klne'pOZ'  fkin'p5kH'),  n-     {^f'•d.')  See  Cowpox. 

Klu'e-SCOpe  (kTn'C-skop  or  ki'iiC-),  n.    See  Kineto- 

Kin  e  slat'rlcs  (kTn'u-sT-Jlt'rTkfl  or  kt-uG'sT-),  77. 
[Or.   *tV7j<7i?   motion   (fr.    Kivtlv  to  move)   -|-    iaTpiKtk 


pertaining  to  medicine,  fr.  tarpds  a  physician.]  (J/rrf.)  A 
mode  of  treating  disease  by  appropriate  muscular  move- 
ments ; —  also  termed  kinesithertipy^  kivesipathy^  Ung- 
isni.  and  tlie  woveinruf  cure. 

Eln'e-sip'a-thy  (kTn'e-.sTp'a^thy  or  ki'ne-),  71.  [Or. 
Kii-Tjo-ts  motion  +  ndBo<;  suffering.]  {Med.)  See  Kinesi- 
ATiacs. 

Kin'e-sl-ther'a-py  (kTn'e-st-thSr'i-pJ^  or  kt-ne'sT-),  71. 
[Gr.  KUTjcrt?  motion  -j-  Ofpanevftv  to  heal.]  {Med.)  See 
KiNESIATRICS. 

Kin'e-SOd'ic  (kln't-sGdlk  or  ki'ne-).  a.  [Gr.  Kivr)(rL<: 
motion  +  656s  way :  cf.  F.  kinefodiqne.']  {Physiol.)  Con- 
veying motion;  as,  kinesodic  substance; — applied  esp. 
to  the  spinal  cord,  because  it  is  capable  of  conveying 
both  voluntary  and  retlex  motor  impulses,  without  itself 
being  affected  by  motor  impulses  applied  to  it  directly. 

Kl-net'iC  (kT-u6t'ik  or  kt-),  n,  [Gr.  KinjTtKos,  from 
Kii'elv  to  move.]  {Physics)  Moving  or  causing  motion  ; 
mutory  ;  active,  as  opposed  to  latent. 

Kinetic    energy.    See  Eneegy,  n,,i. 

Ki-net'ics  (-Iks),  n.    {Physics)  See  Dtnamtcs. 

Kl-ne''to-gen'e-sis  (kt-ne'to-jen'f-sls),  n.  [Gr.  Ktvr}- 
Tos  mov.ible  +  E.  yenesis.'}  {Biol.)  The  doctrine  or 
hj-pothi'sis  tliitt  animal  structures  have  been  produced, 
dirpf'tlv  "T  iiiiHiectly,  by  animal  movements.  Cope. 

Kl-ne'to-scope  (kt-ne'to-skop ;  277),  n.  [Or.  khijtos 
movable  -\- -scope.']  An  instrument  for  producing  curves 
by  the  combination  of  circular  movements  ;  —  called  also 
kinescope. 

King  (king),  7?.  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  resonant  stones  or  metal  plates,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  tones  in  a  frame  of  wood,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer. 

King,  n.  [AS.  cyng,  cyning  ;  akin  to  OS.  hining^  D. 
koning^  OHG.  kuning,  G.  kijnig,  Icel.  kovungr^  Sw. 
konung^  Dan.  konge  ;  formed  witli  a  patronymic  ending, 
and  fr.  the  root  of  E.  kin  ;  cf.  Icel.  konr  a  man  of  noble 
birth.  V^-  See  Kin.]  1.  A  chief  ruler;  a  sovereign; 
one  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation, 
country,  or  tribe,  usually  by  liereditary  succession ;  a 
monarch  ;  a  prince.     "  Ay,  every  inch  a  /rtny."        Shak. 

Kinrjs  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  eubjccts  are  rebels 

from  principle.  JJurkc. 

There  was  a  State  without  king  or  nobles.    P.  Choate. 

But  yonder  coine=;  the  powerful  Kinj  of  Day, 

Rejuicing  in  the  east.  77tomson. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  holds  a  supreme  position 
or  rank  ;  a  chief  among  competitors  ;  as,  a  railroad  king  ; 
a  money  king  ;  the  king  of  the  lobby ;  the  king  of  beasts. 

3.  A  playing  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king  ;  as,  the 
hiiig  of  diamonds. 

4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

5.  A  crowned  man  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

6.  pi.  The  title  of  two  historical  books  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

C;^^  King  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  combination, 
to  denote  ]irrrmimncc  or  snperinrity  in  some  particular ; 
as,  /.-///ybird  ;  king  crow ;  king  \'xilture. 

Apostolic  kln^.  See  Apostolic.  —  King-at-arme,  or  Klng- 
of-anns,  the  chief  heraldic  otficer  of  a  country,  hi  Eng- 
land the  king-nt-arms  was  formerly  nf  grt^it  authority. 
His  business  is  to  direct  the  li.-raMs,  preside  at  their 
chapters,  and  have  tlie  jurisdiction  of  armory.  Thcr*-  are 
three  prmcipal  kings-at-arnis,  viz..  Garter,  Clart-nciL-ux, 
and  Norroy.  The  latter  (literally  north  rot/  or  norfh  1,1  n>j} 
officiates  north  of  the  Trent.  —  King  auk  iZoul.),  the 
little  ank  or  sea  dove.  —King  bird  of  paradise.  iZoid.) 
See  Bird  of  paradise.  —  King  card,  ui  whist,  the  best 
unplayed  card  of  each  suit ;  thus,  if  the  ace  and  king  of  a 
suit  have  been  played,  the  queen  is  tlie  king  curd  of  the 
suit.  —  King  Cole,  a  legendary  king  of  Britain,  who  is  said 
to  have  reigned  in  the  third  century.  —  King  conch  ( Zo'ul. ), 
a  large  and  handsome  univalve  shell  { fV.wf.v  canic")^  found 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  for  making  cameos.  See 
Helmet  shell,  under  Helmet.  —  King  Cotton,  a  popular 
personification  of  the  great  staple  production  of  the 
Southem  United  States.  —  King  crab.  (Zo'al.'i  (a)  The 
limulus  or  horseshoe  crab.  See  Limi'LUS.  {b)  Tlie  large 
European  spider  crab  or  thomback  [Main  squiimd").  — 
King  crow.  iZo'al.)  ia)  A  black  drongo  Bhrike  I  Jiurhtniga 
atra)  of  India  ;  — so  called  because,  wlule  breeding,  they 
attack  and  drive  away  hawks,  crows,  and  other  large 
birds.  (6)  T!ie  Dim/rus  nuirrocercns  of  India,  a  crested 
bird  with  a  long,  forked  tail.  Its  color  is  bhirk,  with 
green  luid  I.lur  r.-llrrtions.  Called  nlso-Z-r//  hird.  —King 
duck  I  Zf'-l. ),  a  large  and  handsome  eider  (huk  ( .Soimitrriu 
sj'Cct-djilis',  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents. —  King  eagle  (Zoid.t,  an  eagle  {Aguila  heliaca) 
found  in  A.sia  ami  Soutlieastem  Europe.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  golden  eagle.  Some  ^vriters  believe  it  to 
be  the  imperial  eagle  of  Rome.  —  King  hake  (Zo(i^),  an 
American  hake  Ij'/n/ris  ii-<iiusK  found  in  deep  water  along 
tlie  Atlaiitie  roa.st.  —  King  monkey  iZo'"/.),  an  African 
luonkev  [Cuitdiiis  poli/coiin/st,  inhabiting  Sierra  Leone.— 
King  mallet  (^r/ii/,),  a  Went  Indian  red  mullet  (Cjt'iinis 
niiirnl(ilus);—BO  called  on  aeeoiint  of  itn  irreat  beauty. 

Called  also  oonfjish.  —  King  of  torrore,  death.  —  King  par- 

rakeet  (Zo'ol.),  a  bandsoine  Australian  parrakert  {Plnfi/- 

crrriis  sr(ipidiitii.\\  often  ki-pt  111  a  rage.     Its  prevailing 

rolor  is  bright  red.  with  tlie  lia<k  aii<l  wings  bright  green, 

the  rump  blue,  and    tail  black. —King 

penguin   (Zoid.),  any  large    species  of 

penguin    of    the    genus    Ajdrnodi/tes : 

esp.,    vl.   I'lvginisfris,   of  the  Falkland 

Isliuids  and  Keri;uelen    Laud,  and   A. 

J'lifiK/iinirfi,  of   Patagonia.  —  King   rail 

(Zonl.K  a  small  American   rail   (Unlliis 

rli'i/'ins),  living  in  fresh-water  marshes. 

The    iiiiper    parts    are    fidvous    bro\^^l, 

striped   with  bluek  :  the  breast  is  deep 

cinuaiiioii  lotor.  -     King  nalmon  iZonl.), 

tbe<iuinnat.    See  QuiNNAT.— King's,  or 

Queon'a,  couniol  I  Zing.   L<ur),  barristers 

learned    in    the  law,   who   have    been 

called  within  the  bar,  and  selected  to 

he  tlie  kiiiv^'H  or.iuecn'H  eounsel.     They 

auHWer  ill  home  iiii'a«iire  to   the  advo- 
cates   of    the    revenue    tttdrortiti  Jisct) 

among  the  Uonians.    They  can  not  bo 

employed  against  the  crown  without 

flpecial  license.    WhartoiVi:  f.atc  Dirt.     Kinc  Pete.Miiii  ( A}>tr. 

—  King's  cushion,  a  temjMirary  seat    nndyi> 


Kint^  Tody. 


>»tnf). 


Kingbird  C7^ra»»us 
tyi  annus). 


made  by  two  persons  crossing  their  hands.  iProv.  Eng.'\ 
Hall iuell.  —The  king's  EngUih,  correct  or  current  lan- 
guage of  good  speakers;  pure  English.  A'//f//;.  —  King's^ 
or  Queen's,  evidence,  testimony  in  favor  of  tiic  Crown  by  a 
witness  who  confetises  liis  guilt  as  an  aeconniliee.  See  un- 
der Evidence,  [i-^'ng.]  —  King's  evil,  Hcruiiila  ;  —  so  called 
because  fru-merly  supposed  to  lie  lie.aled  by  the  touch  of  a 
kuig.  —  King  snake  (  Z<-d.  1,  a  large,  nearly  black,  harmless 
sna.ke<(>jdiio/j(dii.s  grtti/ifstut  tlie  Southern  United  States; 
—  so  called  because  it  kills  and  eats  other  kinds  of  snakes, 
inctuduig  even  tlie  rattlesnake.  ~  King's  spear  {Hot.),  the 
white  asphodel  {Asjihoilelus  alhus).  —  King's  yellow,  a. 
yellow  pigment,  consisting  essentially  of  sulpliide  and 
oxide  ot  arsenic  ;  —  called  also  yel. 
loie  orpimenf.  —  Kin^  tody  (Zo'ol.),s, 
small  fly-catching  hiTi\{£urylaimi/s 
sfrilopfiHs)  of  tropical  America.  . 
The  head  is  adorned  with  a  large, 
spreading,  fan-shaped  crest,  whith 
is  bright  red,  edged  with  black.  — 
King  vulture  iZo'ol.),  a  large  species 
of  vulture  (^'Sarroidianiphns  pnpa), 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay, 
The  general  color  is  wiiite.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  black,  and  the 
naked  carnnculated  head  nnd  the 
neck  are  briliantly  colored  with  scar- 
let, yellow,  orange,  and  blue.  So 
called  because  it  drives  away  other  vultures  while  feed- 
ing.—  King  wood,  a  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also  violet 
■wood,  beautifully  streaked  in  violet  tints,  used  in  ■turning" 
and  small  cabinetwork.  The  tree  is  probably  a,  speciea 
of  Dalbergia.    See  Jacarakda. 

King  (king),  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kinged  (kmgd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Kinging).]  To  supply  with  z.  king ;  to 
make  a  king  of  ;  to  raise  to  royalty.     [7'.]  5h<ik, 

Those  tr(iitnrou«  captains  of  Israel  who  Umird  th.uiselves  hy 
slaying  their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  f.teud.  South. 

Eingnblrd  (-herd),  n.  {Zool.)  1.  A  small  American 
bird  {Tyrannns  tyrannns,  or  2*.  Ca- 
rolinensis)^  noted  for  its  courage  in 
attackuig  larger  birds,  even  hawks 
and  eagles,  especially  when  they  ap- 
proach its  nest  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. It  is  a  typical  tyrant  flycatch- 
er, taking  various  insects  upon  the 
wing.  it  is  dark  ash  above,  and 
blackish  on  the  head  and  tail.  The 
quills  and  wing  coverts  are  whitish 
at  the  edges.  It  is  wliite  beneath, 
with  a  white  terminal  band  on  the 
tail.  The  feathers  on  the  head  of 
the  adults  show  a  bright  orange  basal  spot  when  erected. 
Called  also  bee  bird,  and  bee  martin.  Several  Southern 
and  Western  species  of  Tyrannus  are  also  called  king- 
birds. 

2.  The  king  tody.    See  under  Kino. 

KlngHsolt'  (-bolt'),  n,  A  vertical  iron  bolt,  by  wliich 
the  forward  axle  and  wheels  of  a  vehicle  or  the  trucks  of 
a  railroad  car  are  connected  with  tlie  other  parts. 

King  Charles  span'lel  (king  charlz  span'y^l).  {Zo- 
ol.) A  variety  of  small  pet  dogs,  ha\ing  long,  drooping 
ears,  a  high,  dome-shaped  forehead,  pug  nose,  large, 
prominent  eyes,  and  long,  wavy  hair.  The  color  is  usu- 
ally black  and  tan. 

Klng^craft'  (-krAff),  n.  The  craft  of  kings;  the  art 
of  governing  as  a  sovereign ;  royal  policy.  Prescoit. 

Klng'cup'  (-kup'),  n.    {Bot.)  The  common  buttercup. 

Klng'dom  (klng'dum),  n.  [AS.  eyningdom.  See  2d 
King,  and  -dom.]  1.  The  rank,  quality,  state,  or  at- 
tributes of  a  king ;  royal  authority ;  sovereign  power ; 
rule  ;  dominion ;  monarchy. 

Thy  kiii-jdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom.     Ps.  cxlv.  13. 

■When  Jelionim  was  risen  up  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  ho 
strengthened  himself.  '2  Citron,  xxi,4. 

2.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a  king  or  queen  ; 
the  dominion  of  a  monarch ;  the  sphere  in  which  one  is 
king  or  has  control. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shak* 

You  're  welcome. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom.        Shak. 

3.  An  extensive  scientific  division  distingui.«ihed  by 
leading  or  ruling  characteristics ;  a  princinal  division;  a 
department;  as,  the  mineral  A-)«^rf07?t.  *' The  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.^''  J.ocke. 

Animal  kingdom.  See  under  Animal.  —  Kingdom  of  God. 
((/I  The  universe.  (//)  That  spiritual  reahn  of  which  Clod 
is  the  acknowledge.!  soverfii;ii.  ici  The  aulhoritj'  or  do- 
milliou  of  (iud.  ~  Mineral  kingdom.  See  iimier  MINERAL. 
—  United  Kingdom.  Sic  iindei  United.  -  Vegetable  king- 
dom.   See  under  Vegetable. 

Syn.  — Realm;  eminre  ;  dominion;  monarchy;  sover- 
eignty ;  domain. 

Ellng'domed  (-dtimd),  a.  Having  a  kingdom  or  tlio 
dignity  of  a  king;  like  a  kingdom,     [li-] 

'Twixt  his  mental  and  his  activi-  parts, 
Kingdom'. I  Achilli-sin  LNimiiiotiuii  rti^'es 
Ami  hiUliTN  down  hinisilf.  Shak, 

Klng'flBh'  (-fTsh')t  n.  {Zoid.)  {a)  An  American  nia* 
rine  food  fish  of  the  genus  Mcnticirnrs,  especially  M. 
suxatilisy  or  J/,  ucbulosusj  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  —called 
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Kinc'lsh  (Menticirrtts  MTafih'i). 

nlso  whiting,   surf  vhiling,   and    iKirh.     (Ii)  Tlin  opnl). 

(r)  Tlic  ciiiiiiiion  icro  ;  al«o,  thu  Bpotted  cero.  See  Cbuo. 

(./)  Tlic  (|uec3ii!lBh.  


ale,  senutc,   cftre,   &m,   iinn,   ask,   final,   |>U ;    uvo,   uvunt,   Gnd,   turn,   recent  i    Ice,    idea,   111 ;    Old,    ubey,   drb.   Odd ; 


KINGFISHER 


/.)  Any  one   of 


Elng'flsh'er  (kTns'flsh'er),  n.    {Z> 

Duimnuim  species  of  birds 
coutttituting  tlie  family 
Alcedinidse.  Mostoftliein 
feed  upon  fishes  wliich 
they  capture  by  diving 
and  seizing  them  with  the 
beak ;  others  feed  only 
upon  reptiles,  inaectB,  etc. 
About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  are  known. 
They  are  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  worlJ,  but 
are  particularly  abundant 
iu  the  East  Indies. 

[p^  The  belted  king- 
flener  of  tlie  United  States 
( Ceryle  atcyon)  feeds  upon 
fishes.  It  is  slate-blue 
above,  with  a  white  belly 
and  breast,  and  a  broad 

white  ring  around  the  „,.,,.  .,  ,  ,^,  ,  , 
neck,  AdarkhaudrroHHi^s  "^Ited  Wiu^Wahei  {Ceryle  uky my 
the  breast.  The  comninn  European  fi\-iBC\e&(AJcedo  ispU 
da),  wliich  is  much  MiiKillernnd  bripchter  colored,  is  also  a 
fisher.  _  See  Alceo...    The  wo-.d  kinj,'fiKh.-rri  iUnlrimuFs), 

which  mhabit  lort-^ts,  r.^.'-.i^iUv  in  Atri.  a,  f i  largely 

uponiusectB,  but  alsunat  n-ptik-n,  Hn:ulM.  and  aiiiall  Criiw- 
tacea,  as  well  as  fialiee.  The  giant  kingfisher  of  Australia 
feeds  largely  upon  lizards  and  insects.  See  Lauijhiu'j 
jackass,  under  Laughing. 

King'hood  (duJod),  n.     Thi 


the  attributes  of  a  king;  kingship. 

Klng'less,  a.     Having  no  king. 

Klng'let  (-let),  n.     1.  A  little  king 
nificant  king.  Carlyle. 

2.  (^Zuul.)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  singing  birds  of  the 
genus  Eegidus  and  family  Sylviidx. 

^^  The  golden-erowued  kinglet 
(Keijiilus  sa/rapa)^  and  the  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet  <R.  cahndithi),  are 
the  most  common  American  species. 
The  common  English  kinglet(7i.  vris- 
tatus)  is  also  called  'lohh'U-cresteit 
u-ren,  inoonii\  and  niariyotd  Jinch. 
The  kinglets  are  often  popularly 
called  wrens^  both  in  America  and 
England. 


state  of  being 


Golden-crowned 
Kinglet  (liegulus 
satiapa). 


Klngll-hood  {-lT-h06d),  «.    King- 
li»ess.  Tennyson. 

Klng'U-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  kingly. 

Klngaing  (-lTng),n.    SameasKiKOLEx,  1.    ChuTchilL 

KIng'ly  (klng'iy),  a.  \_Compar.  Kinolier  (-ll-er)  ; 
atiperl.  Kinoliest.]  Belonging  to,  suitable  to,  or  be- 
coming, a  king ;  characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  a  king ; 
directed  or  administered  by  a  king ;  monarchical ;  royal ; 
sovereign  ;  regal ;  august ;  noble  ;  gran^i.  "  Kingly  mag- 
nificence." Sir  P.  Sidney.  '*A  kingly  government." 
Su-i/e.     "  The  ki7igly  couch."  Shak. 

The  kingliest  kingB  are  crowned  with  thorn.      O.  Massey. 
Leave  kinnly  backs  to  cope  with  Kiit'jly  cares.        Coicper. 

Syn.  —  Regal ;  royal ;  monarchical ;  imperial ;  august  • 
sovereign;  noble;  splendid.  —  Kingly,  Reoal.  Kiiuilu 
IS  Aiigli'-Saxon,  and  refers  especially  to  the  character  of 
a  kmg  ;  regal  is  Latm,  and  now  relates  more  to  his  office. 
The  former  is  chiefiy  used  of  dispositions,  feelings,  and 
purposes  which  are  kinglike ;  as,  kingly  sentiments 
kinglu  condescension  ;  "  a  kinqly  heart  fc 


_  _  -    "^f^  t      *>■  "■'"'Wy  iieaib  lur  enterprises.'* 

^iir  /*.  Auhiey.  The  latter  is  ofteuer  applied  to  external 
Btate,  pomp,  etc. ;  as,  regal  state,  regal  title,  etc.  This 
distinction  is  not  observed  by  our  early  writers,  but  is 
gaming  ground. 

Kingly,  adv.  In  a  kingly  or  kinglike  manner.  Shah 
Low  bowed  the  rest  ;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.        J'otie. 

^^  Althougli  this  citation,  one  from  Paradise  Lost, 
and  one  from  Shakespeare's  114th  Sonnet  are  given  by 
lexicographers  as  examples  of  adverbial  use,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  word  is  not  an  adjective  iu  each 
instance. 

Klng'-post'  (-post'),  n.  {Carp.)  A  member  of  a  com- 
nion  form  of  truss,  as  a 
roof  truss.  It  is  strictly 
a  tie,  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  sagging  of  the 
tiebeam  in  the  middle. 
If  there  are  struts,  sup- 
porting the  main  raft- 
ers, they  often  bear 
upon  the  foot  of  the 
king-post.     Called  also  croim-post. 

King's  Bench  (kingz  bSnch).  {Law)  Formerly,  the 
highest  court  of  common  law  in  England;  — so  called 
because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  iu  person.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne,  or  junior,  jus- 
^ces.  During  the  reign  of  a  queen  it  was  called  the 
Queen  s  Benc/i.  Its  jurisdiction  was  transferred  by  the 
judicature  acts  of  1873  and  1875  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice created  by  that  legislation. 

Klng'shlp  (klng'ship),  7i.  The  state,  office,  or  dig- 
nity of  a  king  ;  royalty.  Landor. 

Klng'slon  (-stun).      In.   (Zoo/.)  The  black  angel  fish. 

Klng'Btone'  (-ston'),  f     &ee  Angel  jish,  under  Angel. 

Klng'aton  met'al  (ktng'stun  mSt'ol).  An  alk.y 
of  tin,  copper,  and  mercury,  sometimes  used  for  the 
bearings  and  packings  of  machinery.  McElraih 

Klng'StOn  valve'  (vSlV).  {Marine  Steam  Engin.) 
A  conical  valve,  opening  outward,  to  close  the  mouth  of 
a  pipe  which  passes  through  the  side  of  a  vessel  below 
the  water  line. 

King'  truss' (trus').  {Carp.)  A  truss,  framed  with 
a  kmg-post ;  —  used  iu  roofs,  bridges,  etc. 

Ki'nlc  (ki'nTk  or  kin'ik  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  kinique  ^ 
{Chem.)  See  QoiNic.  •" 

Kink  (ktnk),  n.   [D.  kink  a  bend  or  turn,  or  Sw.  kink.'\ 

1.  A  tnist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  thread,  caused  by  a 
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spontaneous  doubling  or  winding  upon  Iteelf ;  a  close  loop 
ur  curl ;  a  (lo\iblinK  in  a  cord. 

2.  An  unriiasuiiable  notion ;  a  crotchet ;  a  wliira ;  a 
caprice.     [Colloq.]  Vuzzena. 

mnk  (liink),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Kinked  (Itlnkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Kinkino.]  To  wind  into  a  kinli;"to  knot 
or  twist  spontaneously  upon  itself,  as  a  rope  or  tljread. 

Kink,  n.  [Cf.  Chincouoh,  Kink- 
HAUST.]  A  fit  of  couKliirit; ;  also, 
a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter, 

[,sv«(.] 

Klnlta-lou'  (ktn'- 
kA-joo'),  71,  [F.  km- 
kiijoji,  fpt'mcajutty  fruru 
the  native  American 
name.]  {Zool.)  A  noc- 
tnrual  carnivorous 
mammal  (Cerrofeptta 
r  II  u  d  ivolvul  n  .s)  of 

South     America,  Kuikajou. 

about  as  large  as  a  full-grown  cat.  It  has  a  prehensile 
tail  and  lives  m  trees.  It  is  the  only  representative  of  a 
distinct  family  (Cercoleptidie)  allied  to  the  raccoons. 
Called  &\so  potto,  and  ho7iei(  bear. 

EinkliauBt'  (klnk'bast'),  n.  [I'rov.  E.  Idnk  to  gnsn 
(ct  (  iiiN  ..„,:,,)  +  /,„„;,■(  a  cough  (akin  to  E.  wheeze).} 
Wboopnig  cougb.     [Olis.or  Fr<,v.  Kni.'i 

Klnncle  (kin'k'l),  n.    Same  as  3d  Kink. 

Klnk'y  (kiuk'J),  a.  1.  FuU  of  kinks  i  liable  to  kink 
or  curl  ;  as,  kinky  hair. 

2.  Queer;  eccentric;  crotchety.     {^Collon.  US'] 

Eln'nl-kl-nlc'  {kln'nl-kl-ulk'),  n.  [Indian,  literally 
a  mixture.]  Prepared  leaves  or  bark  of  certain  plants' 
—  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  for  smoking' 
either  mixed  with  tobacco  oraa  a  substitute  for  it  Also' 
a  plant  so  used,  .as  the  osier  cornel  (Comus  stolonifern) 
and  the  bearberry  (Arctost<ip)nilus  Uva-ursi).  [Spelled 
also  kinnickiimick  and  killikinii'k.']    - 

Kl'no  (ki'nS),  n.  The  dark  red  dried  juice  of  certain 
plants,  used  variously  in  tanning,  in  dyeing,  and  as  an 
astringent  in  medicine. 


KITCHENMAID 


liW"  The  chief  supply  is  from  an  East  Indian  legumi- 
nous tree,  the  Plerm-nrpus  Mnr.^iiniiim.  Other  sources 
are  the  African  I'lerurnrjnis  ernim-eii.':,  the  tropical 
Aniericon  sea  grape  irocrolnlu,  vriferrn.mi  several  Aus- 
tralian Eucalypti.  See  liolaiui  Ixni  kino,  under  Botany 
BAY,  Gian  lulea,  under  Gum,  and  Eucalyptus. 

Kl-nol'0-gy  (kr-nSl'S-jy  Ol-  kt-),  ti.  [Gr.  KWe'w  to 
move  +  -tog;/.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  or  of  moving  bodies. 

Kl'none  (ki'non),  71.     (C/iem.)  See  QuiNONE. 

Ki'noyl  (ki'noil),  »i.     iC/,e7n.)     [Ois.]     See  QuiNOYL. 

Kln'rede  (kln'rSd),  n.     Kindred.     [06s.]       Chaucrr. 

Klns'folk'  (kinz'fok'),  n.     Relatives  ;   kindred  ;  kin  ; 
persons  of  the  same  family  or  closely  related  families. 
They  sought  him  among  tlieir  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

Luke  ii.  «. 

Eln'Shlp  (kTn'shIp). )?.     F.amily  relationship. 

Klns'man  (kliiz'm«n),  n.  ;  pi.  Kinsmen  (-mfn).  A 
man  of  the  same  race  or  family ;  one  related  by  blood. 

Klns'man-Shlp,  ??.     Kinship.  Thackt-rnT/. 

Klns'wom'an  (kInz'wOOm'fm),  n.  ;  pi.  Kinswomen 
(-wim'gii).     A  female  relative.  Hhak 

Klntaiage  (kiut'lTj),  n.     {Nant.)  See  Kentledge. 

Kl-OSk'  (ke-5sk'),  n.  [Turk,  klustik,  kioshk,  Per. 
kfuJik.'l  A  Turkish  open  summer  house  or  pavilion,  sup- 
ported by  pillars. 

Kl'0-ways'  (kl'S-waz'),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  KlowAY  (-wa'). 
(Ettmol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  distantly  related  to  the 
Shoshones.  They  formerly  inhabited  the  region  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  Platte. 

Kip  (kip),  n.  The  liide  of  a  young  or  small  beef  crea- 
ture, or  leather  made  from  it ;  kipskin. 

Kip  leather.    See  Kipskin. 

Klpe  (kip),  11.  [Cf.  OE.  Bppen  to  catch,  Icel.  Bppa 
to  pull,  snatch.  Cf.  Kippeb.]  An  osier  basket  used  for 
catching  fish.     [Prov.  JCng.} 

Klp'per  (kip'per),  n.  '[D.  hippen  to  hatch,  snatch, 
seize.     Cf.  Kipe.]     1.  (Zo'il.)  A  s,almon  after  spawiiing. 

2.  A  salmon  split  open,  salted,  and  dried  or  smoked  ; 
—  so  called  because  salmon  after  spawniug  were  usually 
so  cured,  not  being  good  when  fresh.     [6Vy^] 

Kipper  time,  the  season  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  is 
forbidden.     [E7ig.  &  Scot.] 

Klp'per,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kippered  (-perd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  KippEniNG.]  To  cure,  by  splitting,  salting, 
and  smoking.     "7i"i><;)ererf  salmon."  Dicknis. 

Klp'per,  17.  Amorous;  also,  lively;  light-footed; 
nimble  ;  gay ;  sprightly.     [Prol:  Eng.}  J/allin-ell. 

Klp'per-nnt'  (-nnt'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  earth- 
nuts  of  several  kinds. 

Klp'Skln'  (klp'skin'),  n.  [A'ip  -f  .ikin.l  Leather  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  young  or  small  cattle,  intermedi- 
ate in  grade  between  calfskin  and  cowhide. 

Kirk  (kerk),  n.  [Scot.;  cf.  Icel.  kiikja,  of  Greek 
origin.  See  Church.]  A  church  or  the  cliurch,  in  the 
various  senses  of  the  word  ;  esp.,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  distinguished  from  other  reformed  churches,  or  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli.     [Scot.'}  ./amieson. 

Klrked  (kerkt),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Turned  upl 
ward;  bent.     [Wi.t.]  Rom.  of  J}. 

Klrk'man    (kerk'mnn),    ii.  ;    pi.    Kihkmen    (-men). 

1.  A  clergjnuan  or  officer  in  a  kirk.     [..Sco/.] 

2.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  another  conimnnion.     [Scot.'l 

Kirk'yard'  (-yiird'),  n.  A  churchyard.  [Sco/.] 
Klr'mess  (ker'mes),  n.  [D.  kermis;  cf.  G.  kirmes  ; 
prop.,  churcli  mass.  See  Church,  and  Mass  a  religious 
service.]  In  Europe,  particiUarly  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, an  outdoor  festival  and  fair;  in  tlie  United  States, 
generally  an  indoor  entertainment  and  fair  combined. 

Klrsch'was'ser  (kersh'vSs'ser),  n.  [G.,  fr.  kir.iche 
cherry  -j-  wasser  water.]     An  alcoholic  liquor,  obtained 


by  distilling  the   fcnnented   juice  of  the  small   black 
cherry. 

Elr'some  (ker'srim). 
Christian  ;   christened. 


".     [Corrupted  from  clirisom.} 

[0((3.]  ■' 

I  uiii  u  true  kirfrjiiiii  Woman.  Jiinu.  V  Fl, 

Klr'Ue  (ker't'l),  71.  [OE.  kirtel,  curlel,  AS.  r~i/rlel  ■ 
akin  to  Icel.  kyrlill,  8w.  kjortel,  Dan.  kiortel,  kiole.l  A 
garment  varying  in  form  and  use  at  different  times,  and 
worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

Wcannu  her  Norman  cup,  and  her  Wrtfc  of  blue.   Lonafellom. 

Jg^  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
sense  of '*  an  outer  petticoat."  JiaUiaell. 

Klr'tlea  (-t'ld],  (i^   Wearing  a  kirtlc.  Hyrcm 

Kl-rum'bO  (ke-room'bftj,  >,.  (Xoid.)  A  bird  of  Mada- 
gascar ( /,. /./.i.omiis  discolor),  the  only  living  type  of  a 
taiiuly  allied  to  the  rollers.  It  has  a  pair  of  loral  plumes. 
Tlie  male  is  glossy  green  above,  with  metallic  reflections; 
the  female  is  spotted  with  brown  and  hla<:k. 

Klsh  (klsh),  n.  [Cf.  6.  i-?>s  gravel,  pyrites.]  (.Vm.) 
A  %vorkman'8  name  for  tlie  graphite  wliich  foniis  inci- 
dentally in  iron  smelting. 

Kls'met  (kla'met),  71.  {Ver.  qismttt.'\  Destiny :  fate. 
[Written  also  kismut.'i     [Orie/ttal] 

Kiss  (kis), )'.  (.  [i7n;i.  &p.  p.  Kissed  (kist) ;  p.  pr. 
&  lb.  n.  KissiNO,]  [OE.  kissen,  cussen,  AS.  cyssnn,  fr. 
coss  a  kiss  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  akin  to  D.  kus,  G.  kuss, 
Icel.  koss.]  1.  To  salute  with  the  lips,  as  a  mark  o£ 
affection,  reverence,  submission,  forgiveness,  etc. 

lie  .  .  .  AiX-e*/ her  lips  with  Bucli  uclamr.rouaamack, 
riiat  at  the  parting  all  the  church  echoed.  Skak, 

2.  To  touch  gently,  as  if  fondly  or  caressingly. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  ii,«s  the  trees.      Sliak. 

Kiss,  V.  !.  1.  To  make  or  give  salutation  with  the  lips 
in  token  of  love,  respect,  etc. ;  as,  kiss  and  make  friends. 

2.  To  meet ;  to  come  in  contact ;  to  touch  fondly. 

Like  fire  anil  powder, 
\\  hich  tts  they  kins  cimBuine.  Sltak~ 

Rose,  riisc  and  clematis. 

Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss.  Tmnysmi. 

Kiaslng  comfit,  a  perfumed  sugarplum  to  sweeten  the 
breath,    lobs,  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Hhnk. 

Kiss,  n.  [OE.  kiss,  derived  under  the  influence  of  the 
verb  from  the  older  form  coss,  AS.  coss.     See  Kiss,  v.") 

1.  A  salutation  with  the  lips,  as  a  token  of  affection, 
respect,  etc.  ;  as,  a  parting  kiss ;  a  kiss  of  reconciliation. 

Last  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewell.     Vri/iJ'm. 
Dear  as  remembered  kiasts  after  death.     7i27in|/son. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  confectionery. 

Klss'er  (-er),  7!.     One  who  kisses.  Beau.&Fl. 

KlsB'ing-crust'  (-kriist'),  n.  (Coqkenj)  The  portioni 
of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  which  hAs  touched  another 
loaf  in  baking.  Lamb. 

A  massy  fragment  from  the  rich  kissiiiijmisf  that  hangs  like 
a  fruttc-tl  cornice  from  the  upper  half  of  the  loaf.         jr.  I/ouitt. 

Klst  (kist),  H.  [See  Chest.]  A  chest ;  hence,  a  cof- 
fin.    IScot.  &  Prov.  Eng.']  Jomieson.     Holliuell. 

Klst,  72.  [Ar.  fiisl.'\  A  stated  payment,  especially  a 
payment  of  rent  for  land  ;  hence,  the  time  for  such  pay- 
ment.      [J7H/J(7] 

Klst'vaen  (klst'van),  n.  [W.  cist-faen."]  (Archseol.y, 
A  Celtic  monument,  commonly  known  as  a  dolmen. 

Kit  (kit),  r./.  [im^.  KiTTE.]  To  cut.  [Otj.]  Chaucer. 

Kit,  71.     [See  Kitten.]    A  kitten. 

Kit  fox  (Zool.),s.  small  burrowing  fox  {Vidpes vpIox)^ 
inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
bromiish  gray,  reddish  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  and 
white  below.    Called  also  suijt  foz. 

Kit,  71.  [Cf.  AS.  cytere  harp,  L.  citharn.  Cf.  GurrAE.] 
A  small  violin.     "  A  dancing  master's  A-i7."  Grew. 

Prince  Turveydrop  then  tinkled  the  strings  of  his  kit  with 
his  fingers,  and  the  young  ladies  stood  up  tu  dunce.        lUrkens. 

Kit,  77.  [Cf.  D.  kit  a  large  bottle,  CD.  kilte  beaker, 
decanter.]     1.  A  large  bottle. 

2.  A  wooden  tub  or  pail,  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom ;  as,  a  kit  of  butter,  or  of  mackerel.    Wi-ight. 

3.  A  straw  or  rush  basket  for  fish  ;  also,  any  kind  oi 
basket.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Halliuetl. 

4.  A  box  for  working  implements ;  hence,  a  working^ 
outfit,  as  of  a  workman,  a  soldier,  and  the  like. 

5-  A  group  of  separate  parts,  things,  or  individuals  ;. 
—  used  with  xchole,  and  generally  contemptuously  ;  as, 
the  whole  kit  of  them. 

Klt'cat'  (-kSf),  a.  1.  Designating  a  club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged  ;  —  so  called  from 
Christopher  Cot,  a  pastry  cook,  who  served  the  club- 
with  mutton  pies. 

2.  Designating  a  canvas  used  for  portraits  of  a  peculiar 
size,  viz.,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  inches  by  thirty- 
six  ;  —  so  called  because  that  size  was  adopted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kiieller  for  the  portraits  he  painted  of  tha 
members  of  the  Kitcat  Club.  Fairholt. 

Kit' cat',  77.  A  g.anie  played  by  striking  with  a  stick  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  called  a  cat,  shaped  like  two  cones 
united  at  their  b.ase3  ;  tipcat.  Cotton. 

Kitcat  roll  i.Agric),  a  roller  somewhat  in  the  form  o£ 
two  cones  set  base  to  base.    [Prov.  E7ig.] 

Kitch'en  (ktch'Sn),  77.   [OE.  kiche7i,  kichene,  kuchene. 

AS.  cycene,  L.  coguina,  equiv.  to  C7tlinn  a  kitchen,  fr. 

coquimis  pertaining  to  cooking,  fr.  coquere  to  cook.     See 

Cook  to  prepare  food,  and  cf.  Cuisine.]    1.  A  cookroom  ; 

the  room  of  a  house  appropriated  to  cookery. 

Cool  was  his  kifclini,  though  his  brains  were  hot.    Dryrlen. 
A  fat  kitchai  makes  a  lean  will.  Franklin. 

2.  A  utensil  for  roasting  meat ;  as,  a  tin  kitchen. 
Kitchen  garden.   See  under  Garden. — Kitchen  lee.  dirty 

.soapsuds.     [i)bs.\  ^^  Ahrazen  tub  oi  kitchen  lee.^' Ford. — 

Kitchen  stafi.  fat  collected  from  pots  and  pans.    Donne. 
Kitch'en,  v.  t.     To  furnish  food  to  ;  to  entertain  with 

the  f,are  of  the  kitchen.     [06j.]  Shak. 

Kltch'eil-er,  7?.    A  kitchen  servant ;  a  cook.  Carlyle, 
Kltch'en-mald'  (-mad'),  77.    A  woman  employed  in 

the  kitchen.  Shak. 
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Eltch'en  mlfl-'dens  (ktch'Snmld'd'nz).  [Dan.  AjoA- 
keixiitmldings  kitchen  leavings;  cf.  Scot,  midden  a  dung- 
hill.] Relics  of  neolithic  man  found  on  the  coast  of 
Denmark,  consisting  of  shell  mounds,  some  of  which  are 
ten  feet  high,  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  similar  mounds 
found  on  the  American  coast  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
.made  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

Kltch'en-ry  (-n?),  7J.  The  body  of  servants  employed 
in  the  kitrhen.      [ObsJ  Holland. 

Kite  fkit\  7?.     [OE.  hyte,  AS.  cyta ;  cf.  W.  cud,  cut.^ 

1.  {Zvol.)  Any  raptorial  bird  of  the  subfamily  il/j7- 
■vinpey  of  which  many  species  are  known.  They  have 
long  wings,  adapted  for  soaring,  and  usuall}'  a  forked 
tail. 

U^  The  European  species  are 
Milrtis  ivtinus  2a\a  if.  migrans;  the 
pariah  kite  of  India  is  M.  (jnrimlfi ; 
the  sacred  or  Bralimany  kite  of  In- 
•dia  is  Hidiastur  Indus  ;  the  Ameri- 
can fork-tailed  kite  is  the  Saucle- 
nis  furcatus. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  rapacious. 
Detested  kite,  thou  Uest.    Shak: 

3.  A  light  frame  of  wood  or 
•other  material  covered  with  pa- 
per or  cloth,  for  flying  in  the  air 
at  the  end  of  a  string. 

4.  {Xaut.)  A  lofty  sail,  carried 
only  when  the  wind  is  light. 

B.  (Geom.)  A  quadrilateral,  one 
of  whose  diagonals  is  an  axis  of 
symmetry.  Henrici. 

6.  Fictitious  commercial  paper 
used  for  raising  money  or  to  sustain  credit,  as  a  check 
which  represents  no  deposit  in  bank,  or  a  bill  of  exchange 
not  sanctioned  by  sale  of  goods ;  an  accommodation 
.check  or  bill.     [fV/n^] 

7.  {Zool.)  The  brill.     [Pror.  Eng.-\ 

riying  kltefl.  iyau(.\  See  imder  Fltino.  —Kite  falcon 
"{Zool.),  an  African  falcon  of  the  genus  Avicida^hajvin'g 


European  Kite 
(^Mihua  ictinus). 


some  resemblance  to  a  kite. 


kit. 


ing 


W.  Browne. 
Longfellow. 


Chaucer. 


Kite,  V.  i.    To  raise  money  by  '*  kites 
transactions.     See  Kite,  C.     IConQ 

Kite,  n.     The  belly.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scoi.'\ 
Kite'fly/lllg  (-fli'Ing),  n.     A  mode  of  raising  money, 
or  sustaining  one's  credit,  by  tlie  use  of  paper  which  is 
merely  nominal;  —  called  also  kiting.  —  Klte'fil''er,  n. 
See  Kite,  7*.,  6.     ICanf]  McElrath.     T/iackerat/. 

Kith  (kith),  n.     [OE.  kith,  cuS,  AS.  cyS&e,  cyS,  na- 
•tive  land,  fr.  cuS  known.    V45.     See  Uncouth,  Can, 
and  cf .  Ktthe.]     Acquaintance;  kindred. 
ADd  my  near  kith  for  that  will  sore  me  shend. 
The  sape  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet. 
Kith  and  kin,  kindred  more  or  less  remote. 
I'  Klth'a-ra  (-ii-ri),  n.     See  Cithara. 
Klthe  (kith"),  v.  t.     \_Ohs.'\    See  Kythe. 
Kit'Ish  (kit'Ish),  a.    {Zoo!.}  Like  or  relating  to  a  kite. 
KltOlng   (kTt'lIng),  n.      [Kit   a  kitten  +  ding:    cf. 
Icel.   ketlingr.']     A  young  kitten ;    a  whelp.     [Obs.    or 
jSVo^]  B.  Jonson. 

Kit'te  (kTt't''),  imp.  of  Kit  to  cut.     {Obs.']     Chaucer. 
Kit'tel  (kit't'l),  V.  t.     See  Kittle,  v.  t. 
Kit'ten  (-t'n),  n.     [OE.  kiton^  a  dim.  of  cat ;  cf.  G. 
-kitzp  a  young  cat.  also  a  female  cat,  and  F.  chaton,  dim. 
■of  chut  cat,  also  E.  killing.     See  Cat.]     A  young  cat. 

KlVten,  V.  t.  &  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kittened  (-t'nd) ;  p. 

pr.  S:  vb.  11.  Kittening.]     To  bring  forth  young,   as  a 

cat ;  to  bring  forth,  as  kittens.  Shak.     JL  Spencer. 

Kit'ten-lsb,  n.     Resembling  a  kitten  ;  playful ;  as,  a 

ki((''ni.\h  dihjiosition.  Richardson. 

Klt'tl-wake  (-tl-wak),  71.     {Zonl.)   A  northern  gull 

{Kissa      tridac(yla),     inhabiting     the 

coasts  of  Europe  and  America.     It  is 

white,  with  black  tips  to  the  wings, 

and  has  but  three  toes. 

Kit'tle  (-t'l),  V.  i.     [Cf.  Kit  a  kit- 
ten.]   (Zool.)  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  a  cat ;  to  kitten  ;  to  litter. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.\ 
Kit'tle,  V.  t.     [Cf.  AS.  cite- 
liiin  ;   akin  to  D.  kittelen, 


ii.  kitzeln,  Icel.  kitln,  Sw 

kitfla,  hitt.sla,  Dan.  kildre. 

Cf.  Tickle.]      To   tickle. 

[Prov.     Eng.     & 

Scot.'}      [Written 

almkittcl]  Jfalli- 

u-fll.      Jnmieson. 

Kit'tle,  n.    Tic- 

khsh  ;    not  easily 

managed  ;      trou< 

blesome  ;  dithcult ;   varia- 

Kitliwako.  ble.   [Prov.  Eng.  ScSmt.} 

nalliudl.     Sir  TV.  Scntt. 

Klt'tUsh  f-tlTsh),  n.    Ticklish  ;  kittle.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Klt-ty-BoV  (kTt-tT-H51'),  n.     [Sp.  quitnsol.']    The  Chi- 

new  paper  parasol. 

Kive  (kiv),  71.    A  mash  vat.    See  Keeve.    [Ohs.'\ 

KlV'er  (klv'er),  T.  t.     To  cover,  ^n.    A  cover.    [Dis- 

UHfMl  t'xnt'pt  in  Illiterate  Mpceeh.] 

Ki'vl-ki'vl  (ke'vT-ke'vT),       t  n.;  p}.  KiviKiviEs(-vTz), 

Ki'wl-ki'Wi  (ke'wI-kS'wT),  I        Kiwikiwies     (-wTz). 

{Ziinl.)   Any   HpecicH  of  Aptcryx,   csp.  .1.  an.itralis;  — 

AO  called  in  imitation  of  its  notes.    Called  alno  kiwi.    See 

Apteryx. 

t!  KJoeklcen  moed'dingB  (kyek'km  medMTugz). 
[Drill.]     See  Kitchen  miudens. 

ELla'maths  (klii'matu),  7i.  pi.  ;  xing.  Klamath.  (Eth- 
not.)  A  collective  name  for  tlu;  Indiaim  of  several  tribes 
fonncrly  living  along  the  Klamath  river,  Jn  California 
and  Oregon,  but  now  restricted  to  a  rewrvation  at  Kla- 
math Lake  ;  —  called  alHO  Clnmfls  and  J/amati, 


Kleeneboc.     (jo) 
A   propensity  to  steal. 


KleeneHbOC'  (klen'bSk'),  n.  [D.  kleen  little,  small  -f  ' 
bok  buck.]  (Zool.)  An 
antelope  (Cephalophus 
pygntieus),  found  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  of 
very  small  size,  being  but 
one  foot  high  at  tlie  slioul- 
der.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  activity,  and  for  its 
mild  and  timid  disposi- 
tion. Called  also  giieri^ 
and  pygmy  antelope. 

Klep'to-ma'ni-a  (klep'- 
to-uia'uT-a),  n.  [Gr. 
KAe'n-TTjs  thief    -j-    E.    mnnia.^ 

claimed  to  be  irresistible.    This  does  not  constitute  legal 
irresponsibility.  Wharton. 

Klep'to-ma'ni-ac  (-5k),  n.  A  person  affected  with 
klejitoniania. 

KUck  (kllk),  n.  &  v.     See  Click. 

KUck'et  {-6t),  n.  [Cf.  Clicket.]  (.1/(7.)  A  small  pos- 
tern or  gate  in  a  palisade,  for  the  passage  of  sallying  par- 
ties.    [Written  also  klinket.'} 

Ellink'stone''  (klTnk'ston'),  ".     See  Clinkstone. 

Kll-nom'e-ter  (kli-n5m'e-ter),  7;.     See  Clinometer. 

Kllp'das  (klii-MSs),  KUp'dachs'  (-diiks'),  «.  [D. 
klip  chtt  +  ''"-^  badger,  akin  to  G.  'I'lchs.l  {Zool.)  A 
small  mammal  {Ilyrai  Capeiisis),  found  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  closely  resembles 
the  daman.     Called  also  rock  rabbit. 

Klip'iish'  (kllp'fish'),  7i.  Dried  cod,  exported  from 
Norway.     [Written  also  clijt^sh.'] 

Klip'spxlng^er  (-sprTng'er),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  cliff  spring- 
er.] (Zool.)  A  small,  graceful  South  African  antelope 
(i^ittnotrngus  oreotragvs),  wliich,  like  the  chamois, 
springs  from  one  crag  to  another  with  great  agility;  — 
called  also  kai7tsi.     [Written  also  klippspringrr.'] 

r  Kloof  (klof ),  71.  [D.  See  Clove  a  cleft.]  A  glen  ; 
a  ravine  closed  at  its  upper  end.     [South  Africa'] 

Klo'pe-ma'ni-a  (klo'pe-ma'nT-d),7i.  [Gr.  kAotit;  theft 
-f-  E.  maiiia.l     See  Kleptomania. 

Knab  (.nSb),  v.  t.  [imp.  i  p.  p.  Knabbed  (nSbd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Knabbing.]  [See  Nab,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Knap,  v.  t."]  1.  To  .seize  with  the  teeth  ;  to  gnaw. 
"  Knabbing  crusts."     [06.v,]  L^Estrange. 

2.  To  nab.     See  Nab,  v.  t.     [CoUoq.'] 

Kliabn)le  (-b'l),  v.  i.      [Freq.  of  knab.!    To  bite  or 
nibble.     [06^.] 
Horses  will  Inabble  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  iron.   Sir  T.  Brourne. 

Blnack  (nSk),  v.  i.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
hi'icken  to  break,  Dan.  hiage  to  crack,  crash,  and  E. 
knock.'\  1.  To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise; 
to  chink.     [Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Hallinell. 

Knack,  n.  1.  A  petty  contrivance ;  a  toy ;  a  play- 
thing ;  a  knickknack. 

A  knack:,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shak. 

2.  A  readiness  in  performance  ;  aptness  at  doing  some- 
thing ;  skill ;  facility  ;  dexterity. 

The  fellow  ,  ,  .  has  not  the  Inack  with  his  shears.    B.  Jonson. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  Iiad  a  kind  of  kimck  ut  rhyme.  Su-ift. 

3.  Something  performed,  or  to  be  done,  requiring  apt- 
ness and  dexterity;  a  trick;  a  device.  **  The  huicks  of 
japers."  Chaucer. 

For  how  6hould  equal  colors  do  the  knack  f       Poj-c. 

Knack'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  knickknacks, 
toys,  etc.  Mortimer. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  bone  or  wood  held 
loosely  between  the  fingers,  and  struck  together  by  mov- 
ing the  hand;  — called  also  clapper.  HnlUwell. 

Knack'er,  n.  [Cf.  Icel. //jcM/t  a  saddle.]  1.  A  har- 
ness maker.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Ifalliicell. 

2.  One  who  slaughters  worn-out  horses  and  sells  their 
flesh  for  dog's  meat.     [Eyig.'] 

Knack'lsh,  n.  Trickisii ;  artful.  [O&j.]— Knack'- 
Ish-ness,  7?.     [Obs.]    Dr.  II.  More. 

Knacks-kneed'  (-ned').  «•    See  Knock-kneed. 

Knack'y  (-5),  «.  Having  a  knack  ;  cunning;  crafty; 
trickish.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliuell. 

Knag  (nJtg),  71.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  knagge  a  knot  in  wood, 
Sw.  knagg,  Dan.  k7ing  a  hook  to  hang  clothes  on,  a 
bracket;  Gael.  &  Ir.  cnag  peg,  knob.]  1.  A  knot  In 
wood  ;  a  protuberance.  Wright. 

2.  A  wooden  peg  for  hanging  things  on.  Wright. 

3.  The  prong  of  an  antler.  Jlollaud. 

4.  The  rugged  top  of  a  hill.    [Prov.  Eng.]    Ilalliwcll. 
Knag''ged  (-g?d),  a.     Full  of  knots;  knaggy. 
Knag'gy   (nitg'gj),  a.     Knotty  ;  rougli  ;  figuratively, 

rongli  in  temper,  /"//fr.  —  Knag'gl-ness  (-gi-nPs),  n. 
Knap  (nSp),  71.  [AS.  cnifji,  cnn-jtp,  top,  knob,  but- 
ton ;  cf.  Icel.  knamyr  knob,  Sw.  knapp,  Dan.  hiap  but- 
ton, W.,  Gael.,  &  Ir.  map  knob,  button,  and  E.  knop.] 
A  protuberance  ;  a  swelling  ;  a  knob  ;  a  button  ;  hence, 
rising  ground  ;  a  summit.     See  Knob,  and  Knop. 

The  hii^hcst  part  and  kwi}'  of  the  Kaiiic  island.    Holland. 

Knap.  V.  t.     [imp.  \-  ;).  p.  Knapped  (nJJpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  11.  Knaptino.]      [I),  knapprn  to  chow,  bite,  crack, 

take  hold  of ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]     1.  To  bite  ;  to 

bite  off ;  to  break  short.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Ill-  will  Iwtjt  the  spenrs  apiecos  with  \w  toctli.     lh\  11.  More. 
Ik-  brcaketh  the  bow,  and  knnjijoth  the  spi-ar  In  sunder. 

V'lt.  xlvi.  y  (  /iifok  of  Common  I'rayrr). 

2.  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  rap;  to  snap.  Bacon. 

Knap,  ''.  T.     To  make  a  sound  of  snapping.    Wi.<!e7nan. 

Knap,  n.     A  sharp  blow  or  slap.  Halh'jrrll. 

Knap'T)Ot'tlO  {n?tp'b5t't'l),  71.  {Bot.)  The  bladder 
cairipioii  (Sdnif  injliita). 

Knap'pish  (nS'p'pTHh),  a.  [See  Knap  to  fitrike.] 
SiiiipjiiMli  ;  pei-viKh.      [Olt.r.]  Grnffon. 

Knap'ple  (nSi/p'l),  v.  i.    [Froq.  of  hiap,  v. ;  cf.  D. 


knnhbelen  to  gnaw.]    To  break  off  with  an  abrupt,  sharp 
noine  ;  to  bite  ;  to  nibble.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Knap'py  (nSp'pJ-),  «.  Having  knap.s ;  full  of  protu- 
biram  fs  ur  huuips  ;  knobby.     [Obs.]  Huloet. 

Knap'sack'  (-&ak'),  n.     [D.  kn<ij>zok  ;  knappen  to  eat 
-f-  zak  a  bag.    See  Knap,  v.  t.,  and  Sack.] 
A  case  of  canvas  or  leather,  for  carrying 
on  the  back  a  soldier's  necessaries,  or  the 
clothing,  etc.,  of  a  traveler. 
And  each  one  fills  his  knapsack  or  his  scrip 
With  sonic  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  is  fonm! 
Dra;i  n 

Knap'weed'  (-wedO,  n.     {Bot.)  Thr 
black  centaury  {Centaurea  nigra);  —  .mj 
called  from  the  knoblike  heads  of  flowers. 
Called  also  bullweed. 
Knar  (nar),  71.     See  Gnar.     [Obs.] 
Knarl  (narl),  71.     A  knot  in  wood.     See  Gnarl. 
Knarled  (narld),  a.     Knotted.     See  Gnaeled. 
Knarred  (nard),  a.     Knotty  ;  gnarled. 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  kneea.    Lonafellow. 

Knar'ry  (nar'rj),  «.    Knotty;  gnarled.  Chaucer. 

Knave   (nav),   71.      [OE.,   boy,   servant,   knave,   AS. 

cno/a  boy,  youth  ;   cf.  AS.  cnapa  boy,  youth,  D.  knaap, 

G.  knabe  boy,  knappe  esquire,  Icel.  knapi,  Sw.  knape 

esquire,  knafvel  knave.]     1.  A  boy;   especially,  a   boy 

servant.     [06^.]  Wyclif.     Chaucer. 

O  murderous  slumber, 

Lay'at  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 

That  plays  thee  music  ?    Gentle  knave,  good  night.    Shak. 

2.  Any  male  servant ;  a  menial.     [06*.]         Chaucer. 

He  "s  but  Fortune's  <7iarc, 
A  minister  of  her  will.  Shak. 

3.  A  tricky,  deceitful  fellow;  a  dishonest  person;  a 
rogue  ;  a  villain.     "  A  pair  of  crafty  knaves."  Shak, 

In  defiance  of  demonstration,  kiunes  will  continue  to  prose- 
lyte fools,  Ames. 

(J^^  "  How  many  serving  lads  must  have  been  unfaith- 
ful and  dishonest  before  hnnve  —  which  meant  at  first  no 
more  than  boy  —  acquired  the  meaning  which  it  has 
now  !  "  Trench. 

4.  A  playing  card  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  servant 
or  soldier  ;  a  jack. 

Knave  child,  a  male  child.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Syii.  —  Villain  ;  cheat  ;  rascal ;  rogue;  scoundrel  ; 
miscreant. 

Knav'er-y  (nav'er-J?),  n.  ;  pi.  Knaveeies  (-Tz).   1.  The 
practices  of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy ;  fraud ;  trickery ; 
a  knavish  action. 
This  isflatA-nfti'cry.totake  upon  you  another  man's  name.  .^fiak. 

2.  pi-  Roguish  or  mischievous  tricks.  Shnk. 

Knave'ship,  7i.  A  small  due,  in  meal,  established  by 
usage,  which  is  paid  to  the  under  miller.     [Scot.] 

Knav'esS  (nav'fs),  n.     A  knavish  woman.       Carlyle. 

ELnaVlsh,  a.  1.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  knave; 
given  to  knavery ;  trickish  ;  fraudulent ;  dishonest ;  ■vil- 
lainous ;  as,  a  kjiavish  fellow,  or  a  knavish  trick.  "A'Tiar- 
ish  politicians."  Macaulay. 

2.  Mischievous;  roguish;  waggish. 
Cupid  ie  a  knavish  lad. 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Shak. 

Knav'lsh-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishon- 
estly ;  fraudulently.  Holland. 

2.  Mischievously;  waggishly;  roguishly.  '*Knavishly 
witty."  Gayt07i. 

Knav'lsh-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
knavish;  knavery;  dishonesty. 

Knaw  (na),  v.  t.    See  Gnaw.     [Obs.]       Sir  T.  More. 

Knaw'el  (ua'51),7(.  [Akin  to  G./7mt/f7,A-7J(i?/e/,  prop., 
a  ball  of  thread,  coil.  Cf.  Clew.]  {Bot.)  A  low,  spread- 
ing weed  (Sclcranthus  annuvs),  common  in  sandy  soil. 

Knead  (ned),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kneaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Kneading.]  [OE.  kneden,  AS.  cnedan  ;  akin  to 
D.  kjieden,  G.  kneten,  Sw.  kndda,  Icel.  hioSa  ;  cf.  OSlav. 
gne.tti.]  1.  To  work  and  press  into  a  mass,  nsually  with 
the  hands;  esp.,  to  work,  as  by  repeated  pressure  with 
the  knuckles,  into  a  well  mixed  mass,  as  the  materials  of 
bread,  cake,  etc. ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

The  kneo'linq,  tlie  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking.  Shak. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  or  form  as  by  kneading ;  to  beat. 

I  will  knead  him  :  I  "11  make  him  supple.  Sh<A. 

Kneading  trough,  a  trough  or  tray  in  wiiich  dough  is 
kneaded.  Et.  viii.  'A. 

Knead'a-ble  (A-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  kneaded ;  capa- 
ble uf  ln'iiig  worked  into  a  mass. 

Knead'er  (-i^i),  n.    One  wiio  kneads. 

KJiead'ing-ly.  adv.     In  the  manner  of  one  kneading. 

Kne'bel-lte  (ne'Li^l-it),  n.  [From  Major  von  K7iebel.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  gray,  red,  brown,  or  green  color, 
and  glistening  luster.  It  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

BLneck  (nJ?k),  71.  [Etjnnol.  uncertain.]  (.Vaw/.)Th0 
twisting  of  a  rope  or  cable,  as  it  is  running  out.     [^".'7.] 

Knee  (ne),  7J.  [OE.  knc,  euro,  AS.  cnc6,  cn»-6w ; 
akin  to  OS.  knio,  kiieo,  OFries.  knl,  G.  &  D.  Ah»>,  OHO. 
rhniu,  chnro.,  Icel.  kne,  Sw,  Avir/,  Dan.  krnt-,  Goth,  kiiiu, 
h.ocnn,Gr.y6t'v,S\iT.janu.  V231.  Cf.  Genuflection.] 

i.  In  man,  the  joint  in  the  middle  part  of  the  leg. 

2.  {Anat.)  (a)T]io  joint,  or  region  of  the  joint,  between 
the  thigh  and  log.  {b)  In  the  horse  and  allied  aninuils, 
the  carpal  joint,  corresponding  to  the  wrist  in  nian. 

3.  {Mech.  &  Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  tindier  or  metal 
formed  with  an  angle  sonunvhat  in  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man knee  when  bent. 

4.  A  Ix-nding  of  the  knee,  as  in  respect  or  courtesy. 

(Jivi-  them  litlo.  knrr,  and  approbation.  tih>tk. 

Knoe  brcochoB,  See  under  Brekciik.s.  --  Knea  holly,  Knw 
holml/M/.),  but rher's  broom.— Knee  Jerk  (/Vh/.t/"/.),  a  jerk 
or  kiek  prniluifd  bv  a  blow  or  sudden  strain  uixm  the 
patellar  tiiidon  of  the  kmr,  whirh  rauwH  a  sudden  cmi- 
tractinii  nf  the  .inii.iii.(i..iiiiusrle  ;  one  of  the  so-eallRa 
tendon  reflexes.       Knee  Joint.    See  in  the  Vocabulary.— 


ale,   senate,    cftrCt   tim,    Jirm,    iisk,    final,    {|11 ;    uve,    dvent,    Cnd,    ftSm,    recent ;    'ice,    tdea,   111 ;    old,    Obey,    Orb,   ddd ; 
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Kneo  timber,  timbor  witli  kiiefft  or  ajiplps  in  it.  —  Knee 
tribute,  or  Knee  woraliip,  tribute  piii'l  by  kiici'liiiK ;  wor- 
sliip  by  geuullL-ctiou.   [Obs.l   "  Jdur  tribute  yt-t  unpaid." 

MiHon. 
Knee  {"«))  v.  t.    To  supplicate  by  kneeling.     \_Obs.'\ 

Full  (Itjwii.  ami  A/kC 
The  wny  into  Ins  iiiLTcy.  i^hak. 

Knee1)rush'  (ne'brush').  «■  1.  {Zodl.)  A  tuft  or 
brush  of  liair  on  tho  knees  of  bouie  species  of  antelopes 
and  other  animals  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  tlie  plural. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  thick  maHs  or  collection  of  hairs  on  the 
legs  of  beea,  by  aid  of  whidi  they  carry  the  collected  pol- 
len to  the  hive  or  nest ;  — usvially  in  tlie  jdural. 

'Knee'cap'  (ue'kitii';,  n.     l.  {Anat.)  The  kueepan. 

2.   A  cap  or  protection  for  tlie  knee. 

Knee'-crook'lng  (ne'krtuik'Tn^,')*  «•  Obsequious ; 
fawIlin^,'  ;  criiit;iiig.     "  K  iic  -iionkuiij  knave."  tS/iak. 

Kneed  (n5d),  (/.  1.  Hnvinji;  knees;  — used  cliietly  in 
composition;  as,  in-Ancct/;  ont-knepJ ;  weAk-kiiped. 

2.  {Bot.)  Geniculated;  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at  the 
joints,  like  the  knee  wlien  a  little  bent ;  as,  hieed  grass. 

Knee'-fleep'  (noMep')»  "•  1-  Rising  to  the  knees; 
knee-liigh  ;  as,  water  or  snow  kiiee-dffp. 

Grass  kun-tleip  within  a  month.  Milton. 

2.  Sunk  to  tlie  knees  ;  as,  men  knee-deep  in  water. 

Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  titandiiig-     Loi>anUo\o. 

Knee'-hlgh'  (ne'hi'),  «.  Rising  or  reaching  upward 
•to  the  knee'i ;  as,  the  water  is  knee-high. 

Knee'JOlnt''  (ne'joint/),  n.     1.  The  joint  of  the  knee. 

2.  {Macfi.)  A  toggle  or  toggle  joint ;  — so  called  be- 
cause consisting  of  two  pieces  jointed  to  each  other  end 
to  end,  making  an  angle  like  the  knee  when  bent. 

Knee'Jolnted,  «.  {But.)  Geniculate ;  kneed.  See 
Kneed,  (/.,  "J. 

Kneel  (nel),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  j>.  p.  Knelt  (nSlt)  or 
Kneeled  (neld) ;  p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Kneeling.]  [OE.  knelcn^ 
cneolien  ;  akin  to  U.  knielen^Vaxw.  knxle.  See  Knee.] 
To  bend  the  knee  ;  to  fall  or  rest  ou  the  kuees  ;  —  some- 
times with  dotnt. 

And  be  kncchd  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay 
Ttot  tills  sin  to  their  clnirge.  Acts  vii.  tiO- 

As  soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneel  and  say  the  Lord's  Prnver. 

Jer.  Taiilor. 

KneeVer  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  kueels  or  who  worships 
by  or  while  kneeling.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  cushion  or  stool  to  kneel  on. 

3.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given  to  certain  catechumens 
and  penitents  who  were  permitted  to  join  oidy  in  parts 
of  chiirrli  uoi.sliip. 

Kneel'lng  ly.  "dv.     In  a  kneeling  position. 

Knee'pan'^  {iie'p&ti'),n.  {Anat.)  A  roundish,  flattened, 
s*?samoid  bone  in  the  tendon  in  front  of  the  knee  joint ; 
the  patella ;  the  kneecap. 

Knee'plece'  (-peso,  n.  A  piece  shaped  like  a  knee ; 
as,  the  kneepieces  or  ears  of  a  boat. 

Knell  (n61),  71.     [OE.  kneU  cnul,  AS.  cnyll,  fr.  cnyl- 

2nn  to  sound  a  bell ;  cf.  D.  &  G.  knallen  to  clap,  crack, 

G.  &  Sw.  knoll  a  clap,  crack,  loud  sound,  Dan.  knalde  to 

clap,  crack.     Cf.  Knoll,  n.  &  r.']     The  stroke  of  a  bell 

tolled  at  a  funeral  or  at  the  death  of  a  person  ;  a  death 

signal ;  a  passing  bell ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  warning  of, 

or  a  sound  indicating,  the  passing  away  of  anytliing. 

The  dead  man's  knell 

Is  there  Ecarce  asked  fur  who.  Shak. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  hitlf  uf  parting  day.  Gray. 

Knell,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knelled  (u61d) ;  p.  pr.  & 
zb.  n.  Knelling.]  [OE.  knefleu,  knillen,  knullen,  AS. 
cnyllan.  See  Knell,  7!.]  To  sound  aa  a  knell ;  espe- 
cially, to  toll  at  a  death  or  funeral ;  hence,  to  sound  as  a 
warning  or  evil  omen. 

J?Jot  worth  a  blessins  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee.    Beait.  i^  Fl. 
Yet  all  thnt  poets  sin^,  and  jrief  hath  known. 
Of  hopes  laid  wa&te,  k-ni.lls  in  that  word,  "  alunc.'* 

Zd.  Lyiton. 

Knell,  r.  i.  To  summon,  as  by  a  knell. 
Each  matin  bell,  the  haron  snilh. 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death.        Colerulge. 

Knelt  (n?lt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Kneel. 

Knew  (nu\  ?»*p.  of  Know. 

Knick'er  (nTk'er),  n.  [D.  knikker-l  A  small  ball  of 
clay,  baked  hard  and  oiled,  used  as  a  marble  by  boys  in 
playing'.      [I'n.n:  En{f.  &  I'.  5.]         Hidliu-ell.     Bnr/lett. 

Knlck'er-bock'ers  C-bSk'erz),  n.  pi.  The  name  for  a 
style  nf  short  breeches;  smallclothes. 

Knlck'knack'  (nik'nSk'),  n.  [See  Knack.]  A  trifle 
or  toy  ;  a  bawMe  ;  a  gewgaw. 

Kiilck'knack'a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj),  n.  A  collection  of 
knickknacks.  lUchardson. 

Knlck'knack'er-y  (-er-j?),  n.     Knickknacks. 

Knife  (nif),  n. ;  pi.  Knives  (nivz).  [OE.  knif,  AS. 
■cni/;  akin  to  D.  knijf,  Icel.  knl/r,  Sw.  knif,  Dan.  kniv.'\ 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  thin  blade,  usually  of 
steel  and  having  a  sharp  edge  for  cutting,  fastened  to  a 
bandle,  but  of  many  different  forms  and  names  for  dif- 
ferent uses;  as,  table  knife,  drawing  kiiije,  pntty  knije, 
pallet  knife,  pocketA-»(/>,  peuA:n//e,  chopping  knife,  etc. 

2.  A  sword  or  dagger. 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife.  Shnk. 

Knife  grass  (Bot.),  a  tropical  American  sedge  (fSrlerin 
iatifolin),  having  leaves  with  a  very  sharp  and  iiard  edge, 
like  a  knife.  —  War  to  the  knife,  mortal  combat ;  a  con- 
flict carried  to  the  last  extremity. 

Knife,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knifed  (nift)  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
■n.  Knifing  (nif'ing).]  1.  (Hort.)  To  prune  with  the 
knife. 

2.  To  cut  or  stab  with  a  knife.     [Lowl 

Knife-board'  (-bordO*".  A  board  on  which  knives 
are  cleaned  or  polislied. 

Knife'-edge'  {-v}'),  n.  (Meek.)  A  piece  of  steel  sharp- 
ened to  an  acute  edge  or  angle,  and  resting  on  a  smooth 
surface,  serving  as  the  axis  of  motion  of  a  pendulum, 
scale  beam,  or  other  piece  required  to  oscillate  with  the 
least  possible  friction. 

Knife-edge  file.    See  Wust.  of  File. 
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Knight  (nit),  n.  [OE.  Imirjht,  cniht,  knight,  soldier, 
AS.  cni/it,  eiieo/it,  a  boy,  youth,  at- 
tendant, military  follower  ;  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  k7iecht  servant;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  kin.']  1.  A  young  servant  or  fol- 
lower; a  military  attendant.     [Obs.] 

2.  {o)  In  feudal  timeH,  a  man-at- 
arm.s  serving  on  horseback  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  certain  nulitary  rank  with 
special  ceremonies,  including  an  oath 
to  protect  the  distressed,  maintain  tbu 
right,  and  live  a  stainless  life,  {b)  One 
on  whom  knighthood,  a  dignity  next 
below  that  of  baronet,  is  conferred  by 
the  sovereign,  entitling  him  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  Si}';  as,  Sir  John.  [I^ng.'} 
Hence  :  (c)  A  champion  ;  a  parti.san  ; 
a  lover.  "Give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight.  ^^  Shuk.  "  In  all  your  quarrels 
will  1  be  your  kni;/ht."  Tennyson. 

Knifjhi.i,  hy  their  oaths,  should  ri;,-ht 
poor  liuhes'  liartns.  Sliiik. 

Cl^r"  Formerly,  when  a  knight's 
name  was  not  known,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  address  him  as  iSir  Kiiiijht. 
Tlie  rank  of  a  knight  is  not  hereditary. 

3.  A  piece  used  in  tho  game  of  chess,  usually  bearing 
a  horse's  head. 

4.  A  playing  card  bearing  the  figure  of  a  knight;  the 
knave  or  jack.     [Obs.'] 

Carpet  knight.  See  under  Carpet.  —  Knight  of  industry. 
See  Chrridirr  ,riiitlu.strir,  under  (Jhevaliek.  —  Knight  of 
Malta,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Hospitaler.  —  Knight  of  the  post,  one  who  gained  his 
living  by  giving  false  evidence  on  trials,  or  false  bail; 
hence,  a  sharper  in  general.  A<ires.  *'A  kniyht  nf  thf 
j'ost,  .  .  .  quoth  he,  for  so  I  am  termed;  a  fellow  that 
will  swear  you  anything  for  twelve  pence."  Attsh.  — 
Knight  of  the  shire,  in  England,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a  <'Ounty  in  Parliament,  in  distinction  from  the  repre- 
seiitative.s  <if  citii'H  anil  bnriniplis, —Knights  commanders, 
KttlRhts  companions.  Knights  grand  cross,  dilli-rciit  i  lapses 
of  tlie  Order  .d  tlie  Ilatb.  Set'  under  Hath,  and  (.'..mpan- 
lON.— Knights  of  labor,  a  secret  organization  whose  pro- 
fessed purpose  is  to  secure  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
workingmen  as  respects  their  relations  to  their  employ- 
ers. [  U.  .S'.]  —  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  secret  order,  fnuiided 
in  Washington.  I>.  C,  in  1m;4,  tor  social  and  eharitable 
purposes.  —  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  kniv:lit.s  lielong- 
nig  to  an  order  which,  according  to  the  legendary  ac- 
counts, was  instituted  by  the  mythical  King  Arthur. 
They  derived  their  common  title  from  the  table  around 
which  they  sat  on  certain  solemn  days.    Brande  &  C. 

Knight,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Knighting.]  To  dub  or  create  (one)  a  knight ;  —  done 
in  England  by  the  sovereign  oidy,  who  taps  the  kneeling 

candidate  with  a  sword,  saying  :  Rise,  Sir  . 

A  soldier,  bv  the  honor-fiiving  hand 

Of  Cceiir-de'-Li'jii  kni'j'ited  in  the  field.  .Shak. 

Knight'age  (-ttj),  n.  The  body  of  knights,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

Knight^  bach'e-lor  (nif  bSch'e-ler)  ;  /)/.  Knights 
BACHELORS  (uits'  bacli'e-lSrz).  A  knight  of  the  most  an- 
cient, but  the  lowest,  order  of  English  knights,  and  not 
a  member  of  any  order  of  chivalry.     See  Bachelor,  4. 

Knlghf^  ban'ner-et  (bSn'ner-gt) ;  pi.  Knights  ban- 
nerets. A  knight  who  carried  a  banner,  wlio  possessed 
fiefs  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  knight  bachelor,  and 
who  was  obliged  to  serve  iu  war  with  a  greater  number 
of  attendants.  The  dignity  was  sometimes  conferred  by 
the  sovereign  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Knight'  bar'o-net  (b5r'o-net).     See  Baronet. 

KnIght'-er'rant  (-6r'rnnt),  n. ;  pi.  Knight-errants, 
or  Kniohts-errant.  A  wandering  knight;  a  knight 
wdio  traveled  in  search  of  adventures,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  military  skill,  prowess,  and  generosity. 

Knlght'-er'rant-ry  (-r>'),  n.  ;  Knight-errantries 
(-riz).  The  character  or  actions  of  wandering  knights  ; 
the  practice  of  wandering  in  quest  of  adventures  ;  chiv- 
alry ;  a  quixotic  or  romantic  adventure  or  scheme. 

The  ncid  guardian  (i.  c,  conscience]  of  a  blameless  heart 

Is  weak  with  rank  knighUfiTantrics  o'errun.  Young. 

Knlght'-er-rat'ic  (-5r-r5t'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
knight-errant  or  to  knight-errantry.     [B.]     Quart.  Bev. 

^light'head'  (nit'bed'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  bollard  tim- 
ber.    See  under  Bollard. 

Knighthood  (diood),  n.     [Knight  -\-  -hood:  cf.  AS. 
C7iihthd<l  youth.]      1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  condi- 
tion of  a  knight,  or  of  knights  as  a  class  ;  heuce,  chiv- 
alry.    "  O  shame  to  knighthood.''^  Shak. 
If  yon  needs  must  write,  write  Cfesar's  praise  j 
You  'II  gain  at  least  a  hii<ih(huod,  or  the  bays.  Pope. 

2-  The  whole  body  of  knights. 

The  kniijhthoud  nowadays  are  nothing  like  the  ^viifffif/Kw/ of 
old  time.  Chapman. 

C^^  "  When  the  order  of  kn  ighthood  was  conferred  with 
fulisolemnity  in  the  leisure  of  a  court  or  city,  imposing 
preliminary  ceremonies  were  reiiuired  of  the  candidate. 
He  prepared  himself  by  prayer  and  fasting,  watched  his 
arms  at  night  in  a  chapel,  and  was  then  admitted  with 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  Knighthood  was  con- 
ferred by  the  accolade,  which,  from  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  an  embrace  ; 
but  afterward  consisted,  as  it  still  does,  in  a  blow  of  the 
flat  of  a  sword  ou  the  back  of  the  kneeling  candidate." 

Brnnde  S.-  C. 

Knightless.  fJ.  Unbecoming  a  knight.  [Obs.] 
^^  Knightless  guile."  Spenser. 

KnlghtTl-ness  (dT-n?s),  n.  The  character  or  bear- 
ing suitable  fur  a  knight ;  chivalry.  Spenser. 

Knightl7,  a.  [AS.  cnihtUc  bo>-ish.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  knight;  beconung  a  knight;  cliivalrous;  as,  a 
knightly  combat ;  a  knightly  spirit. 

For  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit.    Spenser. 
(Excuses]  full  kniqhtlij  without  scorn.        Ttnnyson. 

Knightly,  adv.     In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

And  why  thou  coniest  thus  hilghthj  clad  in  arms.    Shak. 


Knight'   mar'Bhal  (nif  marMwl).    {Eng.  Law)  An 

oftieer  in  the  hoUHehold  of  the  IlritiHli  sovereign,  who  has 
cognizance  of  transgressions  within  the  royal  household 
and  verge,  and  of  contracts  made  there,  a  member  of  the 
household  being  one  of  the  parties.  Whmion. 

Knight'  serv'Ice  (serv'Is).  {Eng.  Fend.  Law)  A 
tenur*?  uf  lands  )ie|il  by  knights  on  condition  of  perfonn- 
ing  nulitary  service.     See  Chivalby,  7i.,  4. 

Knight'  Tem'plar  (tEm'pler)  ;  ;)/.  Knights  Tem- 
pLAKs  (nits'  tem'plerz).  See  Commandeuy,  n.,  3,  and 
alsM  'i'EMpLAK,  7i.,  1  and  3. 

Knit  (nit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knit  or  Knitted;  p. 
pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Knitting.]  [OK.  knitten,  knutten,  AH.cnyt- 
tan,  fr.  cnottu  knot ;  akin  to  leid.  km/ta,  Sw.  knyta,  Dan. 
hnytfe.  See  Knot.]  1.  To  form  iiito  a  knot,  or  into 
knots  ;  to  tie  together,  as  cord  ;  to  fasten  by  tying. 

A  great  bheet/.nif  at  the  four  cernerH.        Arts  x.  II. 
When  your  head  ilul  hut  ache, 
I  kiiit  my  handkercher  aliout  your  hrowh.  Shak. 

2.  To  form,  as  a  textile  fabric,  by  the  interlacing  of 
yarn  or  thread  in  a  series  of  coimeeted  loops,  by  means 
of  iiet'dles,  either  by  Ixand  or  by  machinery  ;  as,  to  knit 
stockings. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  can  not  kmt  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  uutler  a  di»- 
Char^'i'.  Wi^t-man. 

4.  To  unite  closely ;  to  connect ;  to  engage ;  as,  hearts 
knit  together  in  love. 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  hiit.  Stiak. 

Come,  knil  handn,  and  heat  tltc  ground, 
lu  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

A  link  anlon^'  tlie  days,  to  knit 
Tlie  generations  eucli  I'o  eucli.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  draw  together ;  to  contract  into  wrinkles. 

He  knifa  his  brow  and  shows  an  antrry  eye.         Shak. 

Knit,  V.  i.  1.  To  form  a  fabric  by  interlacing  yam  or 
thread  ;  to  weave  by  making  knots  or  loops. 

2.  To  be  united  closely  ;  to  grow  together ;  as,  broken 
bones  will  in  time  knit  and  become  sound. 

To  knit  up,  to  wind  up  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  come  to  a  close. 
"It  remaineth  to  kmt  vp  briefly  with  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  seas."    [Oos.]  Jlalland. 

Knit,  n.     Union  by  knitting  ;  texture.  Shak. 

Knifhack'  (-bSk'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  plant  comfrey;  — 
so  <-alled  frr>in  its  use  as  a  restorative.  Dr.  Prior. 

Knltch  (nlclO,   \n.     [Cf.  Knit.]  A  number  of  things 

Knltch'et  (-St),  i  tied  or  knit  together ;  a  bundle  ; 
a  fagot.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Evfj.]  Hnlliwell. 

When  they  [stems  of  aBjjhodel]  be  dried,  they  ought  to  be 
made  up  into  kuitrht-ts,  or  handfuls.  HtiUand . 

Knits  (nits),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  same  word  aa  nit  a  louse** 
egg.]     (Mining)  Small  particles  of  ore.  Raymond. 

Knit'ster  (nlt'ater),  n.  A  womau  who  knits.  [I'ror. 
Eng.]  Halliu-ell. 

Knit'ter  (nTt'ter),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  knits, 
joins,  <^ir  unites  ;  a  knitting  machine.  Shak. 

Knit'ting  (uTt'tTng),  n.  1.  The  work  of  a  knitter ; 
the  network  formed  by  knitting. 

2.  Union  fonned  by  knitting,  as  of  bones. 

Knitting  machine,  one  of  a  number  of  contrivances  for 
mechanically  knitting  stockings,  jerseys,  and  the  like.  — 
Knitting  needle,  a  stitt  rod.  as  of  hteel  wire,  with  rounded 
end.s.  used  for  knitting  yarn  or  threads  into  a  fabric,  as 
in  stockings.  —  Knitting  sheath,  a  sheath  to  receive  the 
end  of  a  needle  in  knittmg. 

Knit'tle  fnTt't'l),  n.  [From  Knit.]  1.  A  string  that 
draws  together  a  purse  or  bag.     [Prov.  Eng.]      Wright. 

2.  pi.  {Xaut.)  See  Nettles. 

Knives  (nlvz),  n.,pl.  of  Knife.     See  Knife. 

Knob  (nijb),  n.      [A  modification  of  knop.      Cf.  Nob.] 

1.  A  hard  protuberance;  a  hard  swelling  or  rising  ;  a 
bunch  ;  a  lump;  as,  a  knob  in  the  flesh,  or  on  a  bone. 

2.  A  knoblike  ornament  or  handle ;  as,  the  kiiob  of  a 
lock,  door,  or  drawer.  Chancer. 

3.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain  ;  as,  the  Pilot  Knob. 
[U.  S.]  Bartleit. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Ksop. 

Knob  latch,  a  latch  which  can  be  operated  by  turning  a 
knob,  without  using  a  key. 

Knob,  V.  i.  To  grow  into  knobs  or  bunches ;  to  be- 
come knobbed.     [Obs.]  Drant. 

Knobbed  (nSbd),  a.  Containing  knobs  ;  full  of  knobs  ; 
ending  iu  a  nob.    See  Ulust.  of  Antenna, 

The  horna  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed  at  the  top, 
anil  hnnbbed  or  tuherous  at  the  Liuttom.  Grew. 

Knob'ber  (nob'ber),  V.     (Zodl.)  See  Knobbleb. 

Knob'bi-ness  (-bl-n6a),  n.  [From  K>-obby.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  knobs,  or  of  being  full  of  pro- 
tuberances. 

Knob'blng  (-bTng),  n.  (Stone  Qriarrying)  Rough 
dressing  by  knocking  off  knobs  or  projections. 

Knobl)ier  (-bier),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  liart  iu  its  second 
year  ;  a  young  deer.   [Written  also  kmobber.]    Halliwell. 

III?  lias  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-headed  knnbbler. 

Sir  jr.  Srott. 

Knob'bling  fire'  (-blTug  firO-  A  bloomery  fire.  See 
Eloomery- 

Knob'by  (-by),  a.  [From  Knob.]  1.  Full  of,  or  cov- 
ered with,  knobs  or  hard  protuberances.       Dr.  JI.  More. 

2.  Irregular;  stubborn  in  particula.s,     [Obs.] 
The  informers  continued  in  a  k-nobby  kind  of  obstinacy. 

Ifouell. 

3.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountains;  hilly, 
[r.  S.}  Bartlett. 

knob'Stick'  (-stTkO,  n.  One  who  refuses  to  join,  or 
withdraws  from,  a  trades  union.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

Knock  (u5k),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knocked  (u5kt)  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Knocking.]  [OE.  knoken,  AS.  cnocian, 
cmtcia7t  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  Imacka.  Cf. 
Knack.]  1.  To  drive  or  be  driven  against  something; 
to  strike  against  something ;  to  clash  ;  as,  one  heavy 
body  knocks  against  another.  Bacon. 
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2.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard  or  heavy  ;  to 
rap  ;  as,  to  knock  with  a  club  ;  to  knock  on  the  door. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.    Dryden. 

Seek,  and  ye  ehall  find  ;  k-nock-,  and  it  shall  be  opened  nnto 
you.  Matt.  vii.  7. 

To  knock  about,  to  go  about,  taking  knocks  or  rough 
usagp  ;  to  waiiiJer  about  ;  to  saunttT.  [CoUnq.]  "  Aiwtk- 
iny  aftf'U/ town."  W.  Irriny.  —  To  knock  up,  to  fail  of 
strength ;  to  become  wearied  or  worn  uut,  as  with  labor  ; 
to  give  out.  "  The  horses  were  beginuing  to  knock  i/jf  un- 
der the  fatigue  of  such  severe  service."  De  (juinccij.— 
To  knock  off.  to  cease,  as  from  work ;  to  desist.  —  To  knock 
under,  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  acknowledge  one's  self 
conquererf ;  —  an  expression  probably  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  knockiiu/  under  the  table  with  the  knuckles, 
when  conquered.  "  Colonel  Esmond  knocked  under  to 
his  fate."     Thnckcroy. 

Knock  (n5k),  v.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  something  hard 
or  heavy  ;  to  move  by  strikiug ;  to  drive  (a  thing)  against 
something  ;  as,  to  knock  a  ball  with  a  bat ;  to  knock  the 
head  against  a  post ;  to  knock  a  lamp  off  the  table. 

When  heroes  knock  theh-  knotty  heads  together.     Roue. 

2.  To  strike  for  admittance  ;  to  rap  upon,  as  a  door. 

Master,  knock  the  door  hard.  Shok. 

To  knock  down,  {o)  To  strike  down ;  to  fell ;  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  by  blows ;  as,  to  l-nock  down  an  assail- 
ant. (6)  To  assigu  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction,  by  a  blow  or 
knock ;  to  knock  otf.  —  To  knock  in  the  head,  or  on  the 
bead,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  upMii  tht?  head  ;  hence,  to 
put  an  end  to;  to  defeat, as  a scii'-uie  ur  project ;  to  frus- 
trate ;  to  quash.  [Colloq.]  —  To  knock  off.  (a)  To  force  off 
by  a  blow  or  by  beating,  (b)  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an 
auction,  bv  a  blow  on  tlie  counter,  (o  To  leave  off  (work, 
etc.i.  [Col/oq.]  —  To  knock  out,  to  force  out  by  a  blow  or 
by  blows ;  as,  to  kywrk  out  the  brains.  —  To  knock  up.  la) 
To  arouse  by  knocking,  (b)  To  beat  or  tire  out;  to  fa- 
tigue till  imable  to  do  more  ;  as,  the  men  were  entirely 
fmocked  up.  [ColloQ.]  "The  day  being  exceedingly  hot, 
the  want  of  food  had  knocked  up  my  followers."  Pether- 
ick.  {c)  (Bookbindxyig)  To  make  even  at  the  edges,  or  to 
shape  into  book  form,  as  printed  sheets. 

Knock,  n.  1.  A  blow;  a  stroke  with  something  hard 
or  hea\-j- ;  a  jar. 

2.  A  stroke,  as  on  a  door  for  admittance  ;  a  rap.    "  A 

knock  at  the  door.-"  Longfellow. 

A  loud  cry  or  some  creat  knock.  Holland. 

Knock  off,  p.  device  in  a  knitting  machine  to  remove 
loops  from  the  needles. 

Knockdown'  (nGk'doun'),  n.  A  felling  by  a  knock, 
as  of  a  combatant,  or  of  an  animal. 

Knock'down',  a.  Of  force  sufficient  to  fell  or  com- 
pletely overtlirow ;  as,  a  knockdown  hlow  \  a.  knockdown 
argument.     ICollog.  ] 

Knook'er  (-er),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  knocks  ; 
specifically,  an  instrument,  or  kind  of  hanimc-r,  fastened 
to  a  door,  to  be  used  iu  seekiug 
for  admittance. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John .'  fa- 
tigued, I  said  ; 
Tie  up  the  knocker ;   say  I  'm  sick, 
I'm  dead.  Pope. 

Knock'lng,  n.  A  beating;  a 
rap ;  a  series  of  raps. 

The  .  .  .  repented  kiwrkinffs  of  the 
head  upon  the  ground  by  the  Cliim-se 
worshiper.  JI.  ^I'lncrr. 

Knock'ingS  (nSk'Tngz),  n.  pi. 
{Mininci)  Large  lumps  picked  out 
of  the  sieve,  in  dressing  ore. 

Knock'-knee'  (-ne'),  n.  (Med.)  A  condition  in  which 
the  knees  are  bent  in  so  as  to  touch  each  other  iu  walk- 
ing ;  inknee. 

KnOCk'-kneed'  (-ned'),  f.  Having  the  legs  bent  in- 
warcl  so  that  the  knees  touch  in  walking.  [Written  also 
knfick-kneed.'] 

Knock'stone^  (-ston'),  n,  (Mining)  A  block  upon 
which  ore  is  broken  up. 

Knoll  (nol),  n.     [.\S.  c7ioH  ;  akin  to  G.  knolle,  knollen^ 
clod,  lump,  knob, bunch,  OD.  A7)f>//e  ball,  bunch,  Sw.  kn'ol, 
Dan.  knold."]    A  little  round  Jiill ;  a  mound ;  a  small  ele- 
vation of  earth  ;  the  top  or  crown  of  a  hill. 
On  knoll  or  h\\\(tc\i  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  oak.       Sir  U'.  Scott. 

Knoll  (nol).  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Knolled  (nold)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Knollino.]  [OE.  knollcn,  AS.  cnyllan.  See 
Knell.]  To  ring,  as  a  bell ;  to  strike  a  knoll  upon  ;  to 
toll;  to  proclaim,  or  summon,  by  ringing.  '•'■  Knolled  to 
church."  Shak. 

Heavy  clocks  knoUing  the  drowsy  hours.     Tcnnyfon. 

Knoll,  V.  t.    To  sound,  as  a  bell ;  to  knell.  Shak. 

For  a  departed  bcinc's  soiil 
The  death  hymn  ptalft,  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll.    JSt/ron. 

Knoll,  n.   The  tolling  of  a  bell ;  a  knell.    [7?.]   Bi/rnn. 

KnoU'ertTi.    One  who  tolls  a  bell.    [06*.]    S/icrwood. 

Knop  (it'ip),  n.  [OE.  knop,  knnppe ;  cf.  I),  kimp, 
knoopy  O.  kniijify  D.an.  knop,  knopy  Sw.  knopp,  kvnpp, 
button,  bud,  Icel.  knappr,  and  E.  knap,  n.  Cf.  Knai", 
KsoB.]    1.  A  knob;  a  bud  ;  a  bunch  ;  a  button. 

Four  bowls  made  like  imto  nlmondi,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowcre.  A'x.  xxv.  31. 

2  (Arch.)  Any  boldly  projecting  sculptured  ornament; 
csp.,  the  onjamental  termination  of  a  pinnacle,  and  then 
Bynonymous  with  Jmial;  —  called  also  knob,  and  knosp. 

Enop  B«dge  Hint.),  the  bur  reed  (Sparganium)\^9Q 
called  from  its  globular  clusters  of  seed  vessels.      Prior. 

Knopped  f n5pt),  n.  Having  knops  or  knobn ;  fastened 
as  «itli  buttontt.     I0b.i.'\  Horn,  of  K. 

Knop'pem  (nSi/pSm),  n.  [Cf.  O.  knoppcr.  See 
Knoi'.  ]  (Zo'A.)  A  kind  of  gall  jiroduced  by  a  nallfly  on 
the  flip  i)i  ;iti  acorn,  —  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Knop'weed'  (-wetP),  n.    Same  as  Knapweed. 

Knor  fnOr),  n.    See  Knur.     [0/>5.] 

KnoBp  (nijHp),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knospe  bud,  E.  Icnop,  knar."] 
(Arcfi. )  Same  as  KnoI",  2.  Milmun. 
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Knots. 
a  Single  Knot  j  h  Doublo 
Knot ;  c  Figure  of  J^ 
Knot  ;  d  Overhand 
Knot;  e  Bowline 
Knot  t  g  Single  Bow- 
kniit ;  h  Loop  Knot  ; 
I  Granny  Knot  ;  k 
Square  or  Reef  Knot. 


Knot  (nBt),  n.  [OE.  l-not,  knotte,  AS.  cnotta  ;  akin  to 
D.  knot,  OHG. 
c/tnodo,  chnoiOj 
G.  k-noten,  Icel. 
knutr,  Sw.  knut, 
Dan.  knude,  and 
perh.  to  L.  no- 
dus. Cf.  Knout, 
Knit.]  1.  (a)  A 
fastening  togeth- 
er of  the  parts 
or  ends  of  one  or 
more  threads, 
cords,  ropes,  etc., 
by  any  one  of  various  ways  of 
tying  or  entangling,  (b)  A  lump 
or  loop  formed  in  a  thread,  cord, 
rope,  etc.,  as  at  the  end,  by  tying  or  interweaving  it  upon 
itself,     (c)  An  ornamental  tie,  as  of  a  ribbon. 

C^P"  The  names  of  knots  vary  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  making,  or  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended  ; 
as,  fco«kuot,  reef  knot,  stopjicr  knot,  diamond  knot,  etc. 

2.  A  bond  of  union;  a  connection;  a  tie,  "With 
nuptial  knot.^^  Shak. 

Ere  we  knit  the  knof  that  can  never  he  loosed.    £p.  Hall. 

3.  Something  not  easily  solved ;  an  intricacy  ;  a  diffi- 
culty ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  problem. 

Knots  worthy  of  solution.  Coirper. 

A  man  shall  be  perpleied  with  knots,  and  problenis  of  business, 

and  contrary  aflaiis.  South. 

4.  A  figure  the  lines  of  which  are  interlaced  or  in- 
tricately interwoven,  as  in  embroidery,  gardening,  etc. 
''  Garden  k7iots.'"  Bacon. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which,  not  nice  art 

III  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Pourfd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

5.  A  cluster  of  persons  or  things ;  a  collection ;  a 
group ;  a  band ;  a  clique ;  as,  a  knot  of  politicians. 
"  K7wts  of  talk."  Tennyson. 

Uis  ancient  knof  of  dangerous  adversaries.  Shak. 

Palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise.  Tennyson. 

As  they  Fnt  together  in  ?nia!I.  separate  A.Tiots,  they  discussed 

doctrinuf  ttTid  int-tuphysical  points  of  belief.  Sir  if.  Scott. 

6.  A  portion  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  that  forms  a  mass 
of  woody  fiber  running  at  an  angle  with  the  grain  of  the 
mam  stock  and  making  a  hard  place  in  the  timber.  A 
loose  knot  is  generally  tlie  remains  of  a  dead  branch  of  a 
tree  covered  by  later  woody  growth. 

7.  A  knob,  lump,  sweUing,  or  protuberance. 

"With  lips  serenelv  placid,  felt  the  knot 

Climb  in  her  throat.  Ttvmvson. 

8.  A  protuberant  joint  in  a  plant. 

9.  Tlie  point  on  which  the  action  of  a  story  depends  ; 
the  gist  of  a  matter.     lObs."] 

I  shoulde  to  the  kjtotte  condescend. 

And  uinken  of  her  walking  soon  an  end.       Chaucer. 

10.  (Mech.)  See  Node. 

11.  (Nant.)  (a)  A  division  of  the  log  line,  serring  to 
measure  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  motiou.  Each  knot  on 
the  line  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  thirty 
seconds  do  to  an  hour.  The  number  of  knots  which  run 
off  from  the  reel  in  half  a  minute,  therefore,  shows  the 
number  of  miles  the  vessel  sails  in  an  hour.  Hence  :  (6) 
A  nautical  milp,  or  0080.27  feet  ;  as,  when  a  ship  goes 
eiglit  miles  an  hour,  her  speed  is  said  to  be  eight  knols. 

12.  A  kind  of  epaulet.     See  Shoulder  knot. 

13.  (Zodl.)  A 
sandpiper  (Triiiga 
canvtus),  found  in 
the  northern  parts 
of  all  the  conti- 
nents, in  summer. 
It  is  grayish  or 
ashy  above,  with 
the  rump  and  up- 
per tail  coverts 
white,  barred  with 
dusky.  The  lower 
parts  are  pale 
brown,  with  the 
flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  white.  "When  fat  it  is  prized 
by  epicures.     Called  also  dunne. 

^^^  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  King  Canute, 
thiibird  being  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  him. 
The  knot  that  called  wos  Canutus'  bird  of  ..Id. 

Of  that  Croat  kini,'  of  Danes  his  name  that  t^tiil  ilnth  hold. 

Ilih  appetite  to  please  that  far  and  near  was  Buuglit.     Jirnijton. 

Knot.  V.  t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Knotted  :  p.  pr.  &:  vb.  n. 

Knotting.]      1.  To  tie  in  or  with,  or  form  into,  a  knot 

or  knots;  to  form  a  knot  on,  as  a  rope;  to  entangle. 

** Knotted  curie."  Drayton. 

As  tight  08 1  could  l-not  the  noose.  Tennr/son. 

2.  To  unite  closely  ;  to  knit  together.  Bacon. 

3.  To  entangle  or  perplex  ;  to  pu/.2le.     [Obs.  or  J!.] 
Knot,  V.  i.     1.  To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in  a  cord,  a 

plant,  etc. ;  to  become  entangled. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot. 

2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe  or  trimming. 

3.  To  copulate  ;  —  said  of  toads.     [A*.") 
KnotOwr'ry    (-l>Cr'ry),    n.      (Bat.)    The 

{Rubua  {'hmmcmorns); — bo  called  from  its  knotted 
HteuiH. 

Knot'grass^  (-grii*').  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  common  weed 
with  jointed  stc'ins  (I'ah/fjnnnm  avicularc) ;  knotwecd. 
(b)  The  dog  grass.     Sec  under  Doo. 

dTTA^  An  infuBinn  of  Pnliiqamnn  nvicnlnrr  was  once 
supposed  to  have  the  etTrct  of  Htopiiing  the  growth  of  an 
anitnal,  and  hence  it  was  called,  as  by  Shakespeare* 
"hindering  knotgrass.^' 

\\v  wiiiit  n  boy  extremely  for  thi*  function, 

Kifit  niubr  for  a  yrnr  with  milk  and  knoti/raM.     Tirnu.  \  Fl. 

KnOtleBB,  a.  Free  from  knots ;  wittiont  knots. 
"  Silver  flrfl  with  knutlrss  trunks."  Congrevr. 


The  Knot  (Tringa  canutus). 


Mortimer. 


Shnk. 
cloudberry 


Knot'ted  (nCt'tSd).  a.  1.  Full  of  knots  ;  having  knots  ; 
knurled  ;  as,  a  hiotttd  cord  ;  the  kjiotltd  oak-      Uryden.. 

2.  Interwoven  ;  matted  ;  entangled. 

Make  .  .  .  thy  i7io»ed  and  combined  locks  to  part.    Shak- 

3.  Having  intersecting  lines  or  figures. 

The  west  corner  of  thy  curiouK  knotted  garden.       Shak, 

4.  (Geol.)  Characterized  by  small,  detached  points^ 
chiefly  composed  of  mica,  less  decomposable  than  th& 
mass  of  the  rock,  and  forming  knots  in  reUef  on  the- 
weathered  surface;  aa,  knottfd  rocks.  Percival^ 

6.  Entangled  ;  puzzling  ;  knotty.     \_It.'\ 

They  "re  catchcd  iu  hiotled  lawlike  nets.     Hudif/ras. 

Knot'U-ness  (-ti-ngs),  n.  [From  Knotty.]  1.  The^ 
qiiahty  or  state  of  bemg  knotty  or  full  of  knots. 

2.  Difficulty  of  solution ;  intricacy ;  complication. 
"  Knoltiness  of  his  style."  Ilare. 

Knot'ty  C-ty),  a.  [Compar.  Knottier  (-tY-er) ;  su- 
peiL  Knottiest.]  1.  Full  of  knots ;  knotted ;  having^ 
many  knots ;  as,  knotty  timber  ;  a  knotty  rope. 

2.  Hard  ;  rugged  ;  as,  a  knotty  head,     [i?.]         Rowe. 

3.  Difficult ;  intricate  ;  perplexed. 

A  hiottij  point !  to  which  we  now  proceed.  Pope. 

Knot'weed'  (nSt'wed'),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Knotgrass. 

Knot'WOrt'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  small,  herbaceous,, 
trailing  plant,  of  the  genus  Illecebrum  (I.  rerticillnlum). 

Knout  (nout  or  noot),  n.  [Russ.  knut';  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  knut  knot,  knout,  Icel.  knutr 
knot :  cf.  F.  knout.  See  Knot.]  A  kind  of  whip  for 
flogging  criminals,  formerly  nmch  used  in  Russia.  The- 
lash  is  a  tapering  bundle  of  leather  thongs  twisted  with 
wire  and  hardened,  so  that  it  mangles  the  flesh. 

Knout,  V.J.     To  punish  with  the  knout,      brougham. 

Know  (no),  n.     Knee.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Know  (no),  V.  t.  \_inip.  Knew  (nii) ;  p.  p.  Knowit 
(non.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  KNoflTNo.]  [OE.  knowen,  knawen^ 
AS.  cnawan ;  akin  to  OHG.  chnaan  (in  comp.),  Icel. 
kna.  to  be  able,  Russ.  znate  to  know,  L.  gnoscere,  noscere^. 
Gr.  yiyvuiCTKCLv,  Skr.  jnd  ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  can^  v.  i., 
ken.  v45.  See  Ken,  Can  to  be  able,  and  cf.  Acquaint^ 
Coonhtion,  Gnome,  Ignore,  Noble,  Note.]  1.  To  per- 
ceive or  apprehend  clearly  and  certainly  ;  to  understand ;. 
to  have  full  information  of ;  as,  to  know  one's  duty. 
O,  tlittt  a  man  might  kmrnv 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I  Shak. 

There  is  a  cerlainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we  knou:  it.  Dryden. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.  LoncifcUow. 

2.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of ;  to  be  fully  assured 
of  ;  as,  to  know  things  from  information. 

3.  To  be  acquainted  with  ;  to  be  no  stranger  to  ;  to  be 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  person,  character,  etc.,  of  ; 
to  possess  experience  of  ;  as,  to  know  an  author ;  to  hiow 
the  rules  of  an  organization. 

He  hatli  made  him  to  be  tin  for  us,  who  kmcu:  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  v.  2L 
Not  to  know  nic  argues  yourselves  unknown.      Milton. 

4.  To  recognize;  to  distinguish  ;  to  discern  the  charac- 
ter of  ;  as,  to  kiioiv  a  person's  face  or  figure. 

Ye  shall  hioir  tliem  by  their  fruits.    Matt.  vii.  16. 

And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  hiew  him.  Lvke  xxiv.  31. 

To  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe.  Shak. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  ^TJt'iy  the  dead,     natman. 

6.  To  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.  Gen.  iv,  1- 

C^*  Know  is  often  followed  by  an  objective  and  an 
infinitive  (with  or  mthout  to)  or  a  participle,  a  dependent 
sentence,  etc. 

And  I  kneu'  that  thou  hearest  me  always,    John  xi.  42. 

The  monk  he  instantly  kmcw  to  be  the  prior.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

In  other  hands  I  have  known  money  do  good.    Diekens. 

To    know    how,    to  iniderstand  the   manner,  way.  or 

means  :   to  have  ^t'llui^ite  information,  intelligence,  or 

sngaeity.     I/oir  is  souiitimes  omitted.     "If  we  fear  to 

die,  or  hnm:  not  to  be  patient."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Know,  ''.  i.     1.  To  have  knowledge;  to  have  a  clear 

and  certain  perception  ;  to  possess  wisdom,  instruction, 

or  information  ;  —  often  with  of. 

Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.    7s.  i.  .1. 
If  any  ninn  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  hioir  of  the  doctrine,, 
whether  it  be  of  God,or  whetlier  Ispeak  of  myself.  Jnlm  vii.  IT. 
The   peasant  folklore  of  Europe  still  knows  of  willows  that 
bleed  and  weep  and  Apeak  wlicn  liewn.  Tylor. 

2.  To  be  assured  ;  to  feel  confident. 
To  know  of.  to  ask.  to  inquire.    [06*.]   *' A"7?om' o/your 
youth,  examiue  well  your  blood."  Shak. 

Know'a-1)le  (no'A-b'l),  a.  That  maybe  known;  ca- 
pable of  being  discovered,  understood,  or  ascertained. 

ThuB  mind  and  matter,  n^;  known  or  kmowohtc,  are  only  two 
different  serioF  of  phenoinena  or  qualities.         Sir  W,  Jlunlilton. 

Know'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being^ 
knowable.  Ijocke, 

Know'— alV  (no'iil')i  "■  ^"^  who  knows  everything ; 
hence,  one  who  makes  pretension  to  great  knowledge  ;  a> 
wiseacre  ;  —  usually  ironical.     [^Colloq.  or  /v.] 

Know'or  (-er),  n.     One  who  knows.  Shnk. 

Know'lng,  a.  1.  Skillful ;  well  informed  ;  intelli- 
gent ;  as,  a  knowing  man  ;  a  knowing  dog. 

Tlir  knowinff  iind  intelbgcnt  part  of  the  world.      Sontfi. 

2.  Artful;  cunning;  nH,n knowing THEcn].    [Colloq."} 

Know'lng.  n.  Knowledge;  hence,  experience.  "In 
my  knowing.'"  Shak. 

This  Fore  night 
Ilath  trilled  former  knowiwi^-  S/iak. 

Know'ing-ly,  adv.  l.  "With  knowledge  ;  in  a  know- 
ing nianniT  ;  intelligently  ;  consciously  ;  deliberately ; 
a-H,  lie  wiiiiM  not  knowinaly  oilend.  Strupe* 

2.    lly  cxpcricn.c.      [O/m-.]  Shak. 

Know'ing-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
kiinwitig  uv.  intelligent, ;  shrewdness  ;  skillfuhiess. 

Knowl'eclio  (uQl'Sch).  n.  <fc  v.    iObs.']    Soo  KnowIi- 

EDOK. 

\\v  conHiilor  nnd  knowlrche  thnt  wc  have  offended.  Chmtetr. 
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Knowl'ech-lng  (ud'CL-h-Tut^),  «.    Ivuowledge.   [06.^.] 

Chaucer. 

Enowredge  (nSl'Sj),  n.  [OK.  hwivlage,  /moaletje, 
knuidcche^  kiuiwleche.  Tlie  last  part  ia  tlio  Icel.  sutllx 
■Ifiki-y  formiiiK  abstract  nouus,  ori^.  tliy  same  aa  Iicl. 
leikr  game,  play,  spurt,  akin  to  AS.  liic,  (iotli.  hiika 
dance.     Seo  Know,  and  cf.  Lake,  v.  /.,  Lark  a  frolic.  J 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  kuowiiig  ;  clear  perception  ol' 
fact,  truth,  or  duty  ;  certain  appreheneiou  ;  familiar  cog- 
nizance ;  cogaitiou. 

Ktioirhfhjc,  which  is  the  hiyhcht  donroo  of  the  Bpccuhitivu 
fjiciilli.s.  C(.uHif.ts  in  the  porcvptiou  of  tlic  truth  ut  iiffiriiuitivi: 
or  iKj,'iilive  propuNitions.  Luckf. 

2.  That  which  ia  or  may  be  known;  the  object  of  an 
act  of  knowing  ;  a  cognition ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

There  18  a  sreut  diffeiciicf  in  the  (h-livLTyuf  the  inathcnmtica, 
which  are  the  most  iibatructi'd  of  kinnvUilarn.  Jktroii. 

KiiowleJijis  ia  a  term  in  frequent  use  by  Hncoii,  niid,  thdugh 
now  obsolete,  Hhnuld  be  revived,  an  without  it  we  are  cornpellcd 
to  borrow  "cof^nitions"  to  oxpresa  its  import.  .Si'-  FC.  Ilaniilttm. 

To  iiBC  a  word  of  Hacon's,  now  unfortunntely  obsolete,  we 
must  determine  the  relulive  value  ot  kjiowlcilgi:*.       Jl.  .'^jitnc-r. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  and  preserved  by  knowing  ; 
instruction  ;  acquaintance  ;  eulighteumeut  ;  learning  ; 
scholarship;  erudition. 

Knorclalgp  puffeth  up,  but  ohnrity  edifieth.     1  Cor.  y'm.  1. 
Ignornnce  is  the  ciirBC  of  tJod  ; 
Aiiowtedgp,  the  wing  wherewith  wc  fly  lo  heaven.  S/iak. 

4.  That  familiarity  which  is  gained  by  actual  expe- 
rience ;  practical  skill ;  as,  a  knowUdge  of  life. 

Sliipmen  thut  had  kumrleil'je  of  the  sea.     1  Junys  ix.  27. 

B.  Scope  of  information  ;  cognizance  ;  notice  ;  as,  it 
haa  not  come  to  my  knotrletlge. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  ahouldst  take 
know/iffi/e  of  me  ?  linlh  ii.  10. 

6*  Sexual  intercourse  ;  —  usually  preceded  by  carnal ; 
as,  carnal  knowledge. 

Syn.— Seo  Wisdom. 

Ejaowl'edge,  v.  t.  To  acknowledge.  \_Obs.'\  "Sin- 
ners \vliich  knowledge  their  sins."  fyndale. 

Known  (non),  p.  p.  of  Know. 

Know'-noth'lng  (no'nuth'Tng),  n.  A  member  of  a 
secret  political  organization  in  tlie  United  States,  the 
chief  objects  of  which  were  the  proscription  of  foreign- 
era  by  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws,  and  the  ex- 
clusive choice  of  native  Americans  for  office. 

(I^^  The  party  originated  in  1853,  and  existed  for  about 
three  years.  The  members  of  it  were  called  Know-noth- 
ings, becaiise  they  replied  "I  don't  know,"  to  any  ques- 
tions asked  tliem  iu  reference  to  the  party. 

Know'-notll'lng-ism  (-Tz'm),  7i.  The  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, or  practices,  of  the  Know-nothings. 

KnubS  (nubz),  71.  pi.  Waste  silk  formed  in  winding 
off  the  threads  from  a  cocoon. 

Enuc'lde  (niik'k'l),  n.  [OE.  knokel,  knokil,  AS.  cun- 
eel;  akin  to  D.  knokke/,  OFries.  kiwkele,  knokle^  G.  kno- 
chel,  Sw.  kjioge,  Dan.  knohkcl^  G.  knochen  bone,  and  perh. 
to  E.  knock.']  1.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  particularly  when 
made  prominent  by  the  closing  of  the  fingers.  Da  vena  nt. 

2.  The  kneejoint,  or  middle  joint,  of  either  leg  of  a 
quadruped,  especially  of  a  calf; — formerly  used  of  the 
kneejoint  of  a  human  being. 

With  weary  knuckles  on  thy  brim  ehe  kneeled  sadly  down. 

Goldiiig. 

3.  The  joint  of  a  plant.     [Ob.'!.']  Bacon. 

4.  {Mech.)  Tlie  joining  parts  of  a  hinge  through  which 
the  pin  or  rivet  passes  ;  a  knuckle  joint. 

5.  {Shipbuilding)  A  convex  portion  of  a  vessel's  figure 
where  a  sudden  change  of  shape  occurs,  as  in  a  canal 
boat,  where  a  nearly  vertical  side  joins  a  nearly  flat  bot- 
tom. 

6.  A  contrivance,  usually  of  brass  or  iron,  and  fur- 
nished \vith  points,  worn  to  protect  the  hand,  to  add 
force  to  a  blow,  and  to  disfigure  the  person  struck  ;  as, 
brass  knuckles  ;  —  called  also  knuckle  duster.     [Slang] 

Knuckle  Joint  (Mach.),  a  hinge  joint,  in  which  a  projec- 
tion with  an  eye,  on  one  piece, 
enters  a  jaw  between  two  corre- 
sponding projections  with  eyes, 
on  another  piece,  and  is  retained 
by  a  pin  which  passes  through  Knuckle  .hunt. 
the  eyes  and  forms  the  pivot.  — 

Knuckle  of  veal  {Cooker i/),  the  lower  part  of  a  leg  of  veal, 
from  tlie  line  of  the  body  to  the  knuckle. 

Enucllle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Knuckled  (-k'ld);  p. 
pr.  S:  vfj.  n.  Knuckling  (-kling).]  To  yield  ;  to  submit ; 
—  used  with  doivn,  to^  or  under. 

To  knuckle  to.  («7)  To  submit  to  in  a  contest;  to  yield 
to.  [CalloQ.]  See  To  knork  under,  under  Knock,  v.  i. 
(b)  To  apply  one's  self  vigorously  or  earnestly  to;  as,  to 
knuckle  to  work.    [Colfofj-] 

Enuc'kle,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  the  knuckles  ;  to  pom- 
mel.    [/?.]  Horace  Smith. 

Knuc'kled(-k'ld),  ff.     Jointed.     [Ohs.]  Bacon. 

Knulf  (nuf),  n.  [Cf.  Gnof  a  churl.]  A  lout;  a 
clown.     [Obs.] 

The  country  kiutffs.  Hob,  Dick,  nnd  flick. 
With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon.  ITnt/wnrd. 

Knur  (nQr),  n.     [See  Knurl.]     A  knurl.    Wnnd^rard. 

Knurl  (nQrl),  ;/.  [See  Knar,  Gnar.]  1.  A  contorted 
knot  in  wood  ;  a  crossgrained  protuberance ;  a  nodule  ; 
a  boss  or  projection. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  crossgrained. 

Knurl  (nQrl),  r.  (.  To  proWde  with  ridges,  to  assist 
the  graaj),  as  in  the  edge  of  a  flat  knob,  or  coin  ;  to  mill. 

Knurled  (nQrld),  a.     1.  Full  of  knots  ;  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  head  of  a  screw,  or  the  edge  of  a  coin. 

Blnurl'y  (nflrl'J),  a.  [Compar.  Knurlier  (-t-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Knurliest.]  [See  Knur,  and  cf.  Gnarly.]  Full  of 
knots  ;  hard  ;  tough  ;  heuce,  capable  of  enduring  or  re- 
eisting  imicb. 

Knnr'ry  (nflr'H?),  a.    Full  of  knots.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Ko-ai^ta  (ku-at'tA),  n.     {Zo'61.)  Same  as  Coaita. 


(Zo'al.)  A  taillesH  marsupial 


Kiiulu.  {I'/iascalarctos  cinereus). 


Ko-ala  (kfi-anA), 

(Phascolarc- 
tos  cincrcus)^ 
found  iu  Aus- 
tralia. The  fe- 
male carries 
her  young  on 
the  back  of  licr 
neck.  Gill 
aino  Austral  i'fii 
hear,  n  a  t  i  r  r 
bear,  and  na- 
tive sloth. 

Kob   (kijb), 
Ko'ba  (ko'ba), 
71.  iZool.)  Any 
one  of    several 
species  of  Af  ri- 
can    antelopes 
of  the  genuH  h'nhvSy  esp.  the  species  Kobns  sing-sing, 
KolJalt  (ku't.rdt),  n.     SeeCoDALT. 
Ko1)el-lite  iK./b5I-lit),  n.     [From  Franz  von  Kobelly 
of  Munich. J    {Mill.)  A  blackish  gray  mineral,  a  sulphide 
of  aTitimony,  bismuth,  and  lead. 

Ko'bold  (koM>51d;  G.  ko'bftlt),  n.  [G.,  perh.  orig., 
house  god,  bouso  protector.  See  Cobalt.]  A  kind  of 
domestic  spirit  in  German  mythology,  corresponding  to 
the  Scottish  brmvnie  and  the  English  Robin  Goodfullow. 

Ko'dak  (kji'dilk),  n.     A  kind  of  portable  camera. 
IlKo'el  (ko'el),  n.     [Native  name  in  India.]     {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  cuckoos  of  the  genus  I-Jn- 
fhniamy.%  found  in  India,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  tlie  nests  of  other  birds. 

Eoff  (kof),  n.    [D.  kof.]    A  two-masted  Dutch  vessel. 

Kohl-noor'  I  (ko'T-noor'),    ".       [Per.  koh-i-nur,   lit., 

EohJ-nur'  \  mountainof  light.]  A  famous  diamond, 
surrendered  to  the  British  crown  on  the  aimexation  of 
the  Punjab.  According  to  Hindoo  legends,  it  was  found 
in  a  Golconda  mine,  and  has  been  the  property  of  various 
Hindoo  and  Persian  rulers. 

Kohl  (kol),  n.  [See  Alcohol.]  A  mixture  of  soot  and 
otlier  ingredients,  used  by  Egyptian  and  other  Eastern 
women  to  darken  the  edges  of  tlie  eyelids. 

Kohl'-ra'bi  (kol'ra'bl),  n. ;  pi.  Kohl-rabies  (-Inz). 
[G.  Cf.  Cole,  Rape  the 
plant.]  {Bot.)  A  variety  of 
cabbage,  in  which  the  edible 
part  is  a  large,  turnip-shaped 
sweUing  of  the  stem,  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

II  Ko-ka'ma  (ko-kii'ma), 
n.     {Zoiil.)  The  gemsbok. 

Ko^klasS  (koalas),  n. 
{Zool.)  Any  pheasant  of  the 
genus  Pncrasia.  The  birds 
of  this  genus  inhabit  India 
and  China,  and  are  dit^tin- 
guished  by  having  a  long  cen- 
tral and  two  lateral  crests 
on  the  head.    Called  sX&o  pucras. 

Ko-koon'  (ko-kon'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  gnu. 

Ko-la'rl-an  t.ko-Ia'rt-'jn),  n.  {Ethnol.)  An  individual 
of  one  of  the  races  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  which  sur- 
vive in  Hindostan.  ^  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Kolarians. 

Ko-me'nic  {ko-me'nik),  a.  [Prob.  G.  mekonin  (by 
transposition  of  letters)  -f-  -ic]  {Chnn.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  an  acid  derived  from  meconic  acid. 
[Written  also  come^iic] 

Kom''tok  (kfim'tok),  n.  (Zool.)  An  African  fresh- 
water fish  {Protopterus  annectens),  belonging  to  the 
Dipnoi.  It  can  breathe  air  by  means  of  its  lungs,  and 
when  the  waters  dry  up,  it  encases  itself  in  a  nest  of  hard 
mud,  where  it  remains  till  the  rainy  season.  It  is  used 
as  food. 

Kon  (kSn),  v.  t.    To  know.    See  Can,  and  Con.  [Obs.] 
Ye  koimen  thereon  as  much  as  any  man.        Chaucer. 

Ko'nite  fko'nlt),  n.     {3[in.)  See  Conite. 

Konze  (kuu/).  ;'.  {Zo'ul.)  A  large  African  antelope 
{Ahr/'ij'h/is  Li'htrnsteini),  allied  to  the  hartbeest,  but 
having  .slujrter  and  flatter  horns,  and  lacking  a  black 
patch  on  the  face. 

Koo'doo  (ktio'doo),  n.  {Zool.)  A  large  South  African 
antelope  {Strepsiccros 
kndii).  The  males  have 
graceful  spiral  horns, 
sometimes  four  feet 
long.  The  general  color 
is  reddisli  or  grayish 
brown,  with  eight  or 
nine  white  bands  on 
each  side,  and  a  pale  dor- 
sal stripe.  The  old  males 
become  dark  bluish  gray, 
due  to  the  skin  showing 
through  the  hair.  The 
females  are  hornless. 
Called  also  itellut. 
[Written  also  kudu.] 

Eoo'koom  (ko'kom), 
n.  (Zonl.)  Tlie  oryx  or 
gemsltok.  [Written  also 
kookaain.] 

Koo'lO-kamnDa  (koo'lo-kSm'bA),  n.  (Zool.)  A  West 
African  anthropoid  ape  {Troglodytes  koolokambn,  ot  T. 
Aubryi)^  allied  to  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  and,  in 
some  respects,  intermediate  between  them. 

Kool'slaa^  (kol'sla')*  n.     See  Coleslaw. 

Koord  (  koord),  n.    See  Kurd. 

Koord'ish.  a.     See  Kurdish. 

Koo-rll'i-an  (koo-rTl'T-r(n),  a.  S:  rt.  Same  as  Kfrilian. 

Ko'peck  (ko'pSk), ;?.  [Rnas.kopeika.]  A  small  Russian 
coin.  One  Innidred  kopecks  make  a  rouble,  worth  about 
sixty  cents.   [Written  also  kopek,  copec,  and  cnpeck.] 


Vienna  Kohl-rabi. 


Koodoo  (,Strt))sicrros  kudu). 


Ko'ran  (ko'rr/n  or  ko-riin' ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  tjoran.  See 
Alcoran.]  The  ScriptnrcH  of  the  MohammedanB,  con- 
taining the  professed  revelations  to  Mohammed  ; — called 
alH(»  Alcoran.     [Written  also  Kuran  or  Quran.] 

Ko'rln  (ko'rTn),  n.     {Zo'al.)  The  gazelle. 

II  Kor'rl-gum(kJ5r'rT-gSm),».  [Native  name.]  {Zool.) 
A  Wi-.st  Afrif  .in  antelope  {Da ma/ i.i  Senegolrnsts),  aMied 
to  the  Kassaby.  It  is  reddish  gray,  with  a  black  face, 
Old  a  black  stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  legs  above  tUo 
knees. 

Kos'mos  fkSz'mSft),  n.    Bee  Cosmos.  Gladstone. 

Ko-tOW'  (ko-lou'),  n.  [Chinese,  knock  head.]  The 
prnHtration  made  by  mandarins  and  others  to  their  hu- 
jicriors,  either  as  homage  or  worship,  by  knocking  the 
f.indicad  on  the  ground.  There  are  degrees  hi  tbo 
rite,  the  highest  being  expressed  by  three  knockings. 
[Chiiia]  S.  IV.  Williams. 

Ko-tOW^  V.  i.  livtp.  &  p.  p.  Kotowed  (kft-toud') ;  p. 
pr.  vV'  rb.  n.  Kotowing.]     To  perform  the  kotow. 

llKoU'lail(koo'ldn), /(.  [Native  name.]  (ii'tJt)/.)  A  wild 
horse  {Eguus,  or 
Asinus.,  onager) 
inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Central 
Asia  ; — called  also 
gout,  khur,  and 
onager.  [Written 
also  kulan.] 
,C^&^It  is  some- 
times confounded 
with  the  dzigge- 
tai,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related. 
It  is  gray  in  win- 
ter, but  fulvous  in 
summer.  It  has  a 
well  (U'linf'd,  dark, 
dorn;il  Htrijn'.  ;incl  a  short,  erect  mane.  In  size,  it  is  inter- 
mediate Itetwceu  the  horse  and  ass. 

Kou'mlss  (-mis),  n.  [Russ.  kumys ;  of  Mongolian 
origin.]  An  intoxicating  fermented  or  distilled  liquor 
originally  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's  or  camel's 
milk.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  milk,  and 
is  now  largely  made  in  Europe.  [Written  also  koumysSf 
kumiss,  kumish,  and  kumys.] 

A'oi' »(/.-.•'  has  from  time  immemorial  served  the  Tartar  instead 
of  wine  or  spirits.  J.  //.  Acicmon. 

KOUS'SO  (koos'so),  n.  {Bot.)  An  Abyssinian  rosa- 
ceous tree  (Brayera  aiithclmintica),  the  flowers  of  which 
are  used  as  a  vennifuge.     [Written  also  cusso  and  kosso.] 

Kow-tow'  (kou-tou'),  n.  &  v.  i.  The  same  as  Kotow. 
I  have  EQluameil  and  kowioweil  to  Jiini,        //.  James. 

Kra  (kra),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  A  long-tailed  ape  {Maeacns  cy- 
nomolgus)  of  India  and  Sumatra.  It  is  reddish  olive, 
spotted  with  black,  and  has  a  black  tail. 

Kraal  (kral  or  kral ;  277),  n.  [D.,  a  village,  inclosure, 
park,  prob.  fr.  Pg.  curral  a  cattle  pen  ;  the  same  word 
as  Sp.  corral.  See  Corral.]  1.  A  collection  of  huts 
within  a  .stockade ;  a  village  ;  sometimes,  a  single  hut. 
[South  Aj'rica] 

2.  An  inclosure  into  which  are  driven  wild  elephants 
which  are  to  be  tamed  and  educated.     [Cei/lon] 

II  Krait  (krat),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A  very 
venomous  snake  of  India  {Bungarus  aerulens),  allied  to 
the  cobra.  Its  upper  parts  are  bluish  or  brownish  black, 
often  with  narrow  wliite  streaks  ;  the  belly  is  whitish. 

Kra'ken  (kra'keu),  n.  [Prob.  from  OSw.  krake,  or 
ODan.  krage  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
are  not  entirely  cut  off,  to  which  it  was  likened  by  the 
Norwegian  mariners.]  A  fabulous  Scandinavian  sea 
monster,  often  represented  as  resembling  an  island,  but 
sometimes  as  resembling  an  immense  octopus. 

To  believe  nil  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea  eerpent  or  Irakis, 

would  be  credulity;  to  reject  the  possibility  of  their  existence 

would  be  presniiiption,  fjoh/smirh. 

IJke  a  kraketi  huge  and  black.  Lonafelhir. 

Kra-ko'wI-ak  (knl-ko'vT-ak),  n.  {Mus.)  A  lively  Pol- 
ish dance.     See  Cracovienne. 

II  Kra-me'ri-a  (kra-me'rl-i),  n.  [NL.  So  called  after 
the  German  botauists,  J.  G.  H.  &  W.  H.  Kramer.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  spreading  shrubs  with  many  stems, 
from  one  species  of  whicli  {Ii.  triandra),  found  in  Peru, 
rhatany  root,  used  as  a  medicine,  is  obtained. 

Kra-mer^lc  (-m^r'Tk),  a.  {Chcm.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  fn>m,  Krameria  (rhatany) ;  as,  krameric  acid, 
usually  called  ratanhia-tannic  acid. 

Krailg  (krang),  n.  [Cf.  D.  kreng  a  carcass.]  The  car- 
cass of  a  whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 
[Written  also  crang  and  kreng.] 

Krang'ing  hook'  (krSng'Tng  hook')-  {Whaling)  A 
hook  for  holding  tlie  blubber  while  cutting  it  away, 
[Written  also  crmiging  hook.] 

Kre-at'ic  (kre-at'Tk),  a.    See  Creatic. 

Kre'a-tin  {kre'a-ttn),  7/.     {Chem.)  See  Creatin. 

Kre-at'l-nln(kre-at'i-uTn),n.  {Chem.)  SeeCEEATXMW. 

Kreel  (krel),  n.     See  Creel. 

Kremlin  (kr^mlTn),  n.  [Russ.  kremle.]  The  citadel 
of  a  town  or  city;  especially,  the  citadel  of  Moscow,  a 
large  inclosure  which  contains  imperial  palaces,  cathe- 
drals, cluirches,  an  arsenal,  et^'.     [7?«.s.?m] 

Krems  (kr^mz),  n.  A  variety  of  white  lead.  See 
Krems  lead,  under  Lead,  n. 

Kreng  (kreng),  n.     See  Khang. 

Kre'o-sote  (kre'o-sot),  n.    See  Creosote. 

Kreut'zer  (kroit'ser),  7?.  [G.  kreuze7\]  A  small  cop- 
per coin  formerly  used  in  South  Germany  ;  also,  a  small 
Austrian  copper  coin.     [Written  also  kreuzer.] 

\\  KrlegS'SpieV  (kregz'spel'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  krieg  war  -}- 
."piel  play.]  A  game  of  war,  played  for  practice,  on 
maps.  Farrow. 

Kris  (kres),  n.    A  Malay  dagger.     See  Creese. 

II  Krish'na  (krlsl/na),  n.  [Skr.  krshna.]  {Hindoo 
3ri/th.)  The  raofit  popular  of  the  Hindoo  divinities,  usu- 
ally held  to  be  the  eighth  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishnu, 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    up,    iim ;    pity ;    food,   foot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sln{»,   ink ;    tben,    thin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Kri'tarch-y  (krl'tark-y),  n.  [Gr.  Kpi-ni^  judge  + 
ap\jj  begiuuiug,  govemmeut.]  Tue  rule  of  the  judges 
over  Israel. 

Samson,  Jepthhah,  Gideon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  l-ritarcfii/. 

iyittihit/- 

Kro-ldd'0-lite  (kr5-kTd'6-lit),  n.    {Min.)  See  Crocid- 

OLITE. 

II  Kro'ne  (kro'ni),  n.  [Dan.]  A  coin  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  of  the  value  of  about  twenty-eight 
cents.     See  Crown,  «.,9. 

Kroo^man  (.kroo'mnn),  71.  ;  pi.  Keoomen  (-mi?n).  One 
of  a  negro  tribe  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  coast, 
whose  members  are  much  employed  on  shipboard. 

Kmller  (krfil'Ier),  7t.    See  Crltxek. 

Erumm'horn'  1  (kroom'liorn'),  "•      [G.  kTummhom 

Krum'liorn^  f  cornet;  krianin  crooked  -\-  honi 
horn.]  {M'is.)  {n)  A  reed  instrument  of  music  of  the 
comet  kind,  now  obsolete  (see  Cornet,  1,  a).  (6)  A  reed 
stop  in  the  organ;  —  sometimes  called  cremona. 

Krupp'  gun'  (kr66p'  gun').  A  breech-loading  steel 
cannon  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp, 
at  Essen  in  Prussia.  Guns  of  over  eight-inch  bore  are 
made  up  of  several  concentric  cylinders  ;  those  of  a 
smaller  size  are  forged  solid.  Knight. 

Kr7'o-Ute  (kri'6-lit),  n.    {Min.)  See  Cryolite. 

E^ar  (zai).  n.    See  Czar. 

Ksha'tri-ya  (ksha'tte-ya),  \  n.     [Skr.    kshatrii/a    one 

Ksha'tru-ya  (-tr\i-ya),  )  l>elonging  to  the  mili- 
tary caste.]  The  military  caste,  the  second  of  the  four 
great  Hindoo  castes  ;  also,  a  member  of  that  caste.  See 
Caste,     [/nrfm] 

i:  Eu'da  (kUo'da),  77.  (Zo'ol.)  The  East  Indian  tapir. 
See  Tapir. 

II  Eu'dos  (ku'dos),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvSo^  Rlory.] 
Glory  ;  fame  ;  renown  ;  praise.  IK  //.  litisspll. 

Ku'dos,  V.  t.  To  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  glorify.  *'  /w/- 
dos^d  egregiously."     [i?.]  Southey. 

II  Ku'du  (kori'doo),  n,    {Zool.)  See  Koodoo. 

Eu'flc  (ku'iik),  a.    See  Cufic. 

I!  Ku-kang'  (koo-kang'),  H.  {Zool.)  [Native  name.] 
The  slow  leraur^   See  Lemur. 

Ku'klux'  (ku'kluks'),  71.  The  name  adopted  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  by  a  secret  political 
organization,  active  for  several  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  repression  of 
the  political  power  of  the  freedmen  ; — called  also  A'ti- 
klur.  Klan. 

Eu'lan  (koblan),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Koclan. 

Eum'znel  (k\im'm61),  «.  [G.  kUmmel  cumin,  caraway 
seed,  L.  cuminum.  Cf.  Cumin.]  A  Russian  and  Ger- 
man liqueur,  consisting  of  a  sweetened  spirit  flavored 
with  carawav  seeds. 

Kum'quat  (kum'kwBt),  n.  [Cliin.  kin  ken."]  (Bof.)  A 
Email  tree  of  tfie  genus  Citrus  (C.  Japoiiicn)  growing  in 
China  and  Japan;  also,  its  small  acid,  orange-colored 
fruit  used  for  preserves. 


li  Kup'fer-nick'el  (kooi/fer-nlk'Sl),  n.  [G.  See  Cop- 
per, and  Nickel.]  {Min.)  Copper-uickel ;  uiccolite. 
See  NiccoLiTE. 

Kurd  (koord),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Western  Asia  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  monarchies.     [Written  also  A'oorrf.] 

Kurd'lsh,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kurds.  [Writ- 
ten also  Koordish.'l 

Ku-ril'i-an  (kud-rTl'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  thf  Pacific  ocean, 
extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Kamschatka 
to  Yesso.  —  71.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.     [Written  also  Kooriliun.'] 

II  Eur'saal'  (koor'sal'),  «■  [G.]  A  public  hall  or 
room,  for  the  use  of  visitors  at  watering  places  and 
health  resorts  in  Germany. 

Eu'Si-man'se  (koo'se-man'sS),  n.  {Zool.)  A  carniv- 
orous animal  (C'J0W(/rc/(H5  oisc//;"^)  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  allied  to  the  civets.     Called  also  kusimansd,  and 

Ulfmrjiie. 

Kuslras  (kus'kas),  71.  [Per.  &  Hind,  khaskhas.] 
{liof. )  See  Vetiver. 

Eus'si-er  (-sl-er),  n.  {Mils.)  A  Turkish  instrument 
of  music,  with  a  hollow  body  covered  with  skin,  over 
which  live  strings  are  stretched.     [Written  also  kussir.'] 

Ku-tauss'  (ku-tous'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  Indian  civet 
{}'ii-erra  zibetha). 

KutCh  (kuch),  n.  {GoldhentiTig)  The  packet  of  vel- 
lum leaves  in  which  the  gold  is  first  beaten  into  thin 
slieets. 

Kutch,  n.    See  Catechu. 

Ky  (ki).  7i.7j/.  Kine.    [AVof.]    See  Kee,  KiE,  and  Kine. 

Ky'a-bo'ca  wood'  (ki'a-bo'ka  w66d').  {Bot.)  {a) 
Amboyna  wood,     {b)  Sandalwood  {S(nit<duia  alhum). 

Ky'a-nite  (ki'a-nit),  7t.     {Min.)  See  Cyanite. 

Ky'an-ize  (ki'5n-iz),  v.  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Kyanized 
(-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kyanizing  (-I'zTng).]  [From 
Mr.  A'ljfin,  the  inventor  of  the  process.]  To  render 
(wood)"proof  against  decay  by  saturating  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  open  tanks,  or  under  pressure. 

Ey'a-nol  (ki'a-nQl),  «.  [See  Cyanite.]  {C/iem.)  {o) 
Aniline.   [t>&5.]  (h)  A  base  obtained  from  coal  tar.   Ure. 

Ey-an'0-phyll  (kt-an'S-fTl),  n.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Cy- 

ANOPHYLL. 

Kyar  (kyar),  7i.  Cocoanut  fiber,  or  the  cordage  made 
from  it.     See  Com. 

Kyaw  (kya),  71.     {Zonl.)  A  daw.     [S'fo/.] 

Kyd  (kTd),";j.  ;j.  of  Kythe;  Kyd'de  (kid'df),  imp.  of 
Kythe,  to  show.     [Ohs.^  Chaucer. 

r^S^  Spenser  erroneously  uses  kydst  to  mean  "  knovv- 
est.^' 

Kyke  (kik),  v.  i.  [See  1st  Kike.]  To  look  steadfastly  ; 
to  gaze.    \_Obs.'\     [Written  also  kike,  keke.'\ 

This  Nicholas  eat  ever  gaping  upright, 

As  he  had  kyked  on  the  uewe  moon.  Chovcer. 

Kyley  {kiljO^  «•    A  variety  of  the  boomerang. 
Kyloes  (ki'loz),  n.  p^     The  cattle  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  of  tlie  Highlands.     [Scot.l  Sir  H'.  Scott. 


Kym'nel(kTm'nel),n.  SeeKiMNKL.    [_0bs.'\Chap7nan. 

Ky'mo-graph  (ki'mo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  lev/xa  wave  -^- 
-graph.']  {I'hi/sioi.)  An  instrument  for  meaeuring,  and 
recordint;  graphically,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  any 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  a  living  animal ;  —  called  also 
kiimogrnjiliinn. 

'  Ky'mo-graph''lc  (-grSf'Tk),  n.  {Phijsiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  kyiiiograiih  ;  as,  a  kymogrnphic  tracing. 

Kyiu'ric  (kTm'rik),  a.  &  71.    See  Cymric,  a.  &  n. 

Kym'ry  (-ry),  71.     See  Cymry. 

Eyn'rede  (kin'rgd),  71.     Kindred.     [Obs.']     Chmtcer. 

Ey  nu-ren'ic  (ki'nS-ren'ik),  a.  [Gr.  k\iu}v,  KUfo?, 
dog  -f-  ovpoc  urine.]  {J'hysiol.  Che7ii.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  urine  of  dogs. 
By  decomposition  the  acid  jields  a  nitrogenous  base 
(called  kynuri7i)  and  carbonic  acid.  [Written  also  cy- 
nurenic.^ 

Eyr'i-e  (klrT-e),  71.    See  Kyrie  eleison. 

Eyr'l-e     e-lei'&On     (e-li'^Su).       [Gr.  «iipte    iKelaov.] 

1.  (ii.  C.  Cfi.)  Greek  words,  meaning  "Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  used  in  the  Mass,  the  breviary  ottirps, 
the  litany  of  the  sauits,  etc.  Addis  tt  Amohl. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  response  to  the  Command- 
ments, in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Eyr'l-elle'  (kTr'i-51'),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  hjricUe.l  A  litany 
bfi^'inniiig  with  the  words,  "Kyrie  eleison."        Ship/ey. 

EyT'i-O-les'y  (klr'T-o-iek'sj),  (  n.      [Gr.   icvptoAtfi'a, 

Eyil-Ol'O-gy  (ktr'T-Sl'o-jJ),  f  KvpioXoyia.  See  Cu- 
RiotoGic]  The  use  of  literal  or  simple  expressions,  as 
distinguished  from  the  use  of  figurative  or  obscure  ones. 

Krauth-Flemi7ig. 

Kyr'i-O-log'lc  (kTr'T-o-loj'Tk),  1  n.    [See  Curiolooic] 

Eyr  1-0-log'ic-al  (-T-kr/l),  (      Serving  to    denote 

objects  by  conventional  signs  or  alphabetical  characters; 
as,  the  original  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  was 
called  kyriologic,  because  it  represented  the  pure  ele- 
mentary sounds.  See  Curiologic.  [Written  also  cuH- 
ohgic  and  kuriologic.'] 

C^^  The  term  is  also  applied,  as  by  Warburton,  to 
tlinsp  Egyptian  liieroglyphics.  in  which  a  part  is  put  con- 
vcntiiiii:illv  for  the  u  hole,  as  in  depicting  a  battle  by  two 
lMli^i^.  on./  holding'  a  sliield  and  the  other  a  bow. 

Kythe,  Kithe  (kith),  v.  t.  [imp.  Kydde,  Kidde 
(kidM^);  p.  p.  K^thed  (kithd),  Kid;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  it. 
Kythino.]  [OE.  kythen,  kithe7i,  cn^eit,  to  make  known, 
AS.  cySnn,  fr.  cu^  known.  V45-  See  Uncouth,  Can 
to  be*  able,  and  cf.  Kith.]  To  make  known  ;  to  mani- 
fest ;  to  show  ;  to  declare.     [Obs.  or  Scot,'\ 

For  gentle  hcarte  knihcth  gentilesse.  Chancer. 

Kythe,  v.  i.  To  come  into  view  ;  to  appear.  [Scot.'] 
It  k'/t/ies  brif;ht.  .  .  .  because  all  is  dark  around  it.  Sir  11'.  Scotf. 

11  Ky-tom'Mon  fkt-t5m'T-t5n),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
KuTos  a  hollow  vessel  -^-  fiiros  a  thread.]  {Biol.)  Seo 
Karyomiton. 

1'  Ey'to-plaa'ma  (kT'to-plSz'mA).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KVTO?  a  hollow  vessel  -j-  -rXairp.a  thing  molded.]  {Biol.) 
See  Karyoplasma. 


ale,    senate,    care,    :~im,    iirm,    aek,    final,    all  ;    eve,    event,    find,    fern,    recent  ;    ice,    idea,    ill  ;    old,    obey,    orb.    Odd ; 
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L(51).  1.  L  is  the  twelftli  letter  of  the  EuRliali  alpha- 
bet, and  a  vocal  cunaonaiit.  It  is  uaually  calk-d  a 
seniirowel  or  li'juid.  Its  turm  and  value  are  Iroiii  the 
Greek,  throu';li  tlio  Latin,  tlio  form  of  the  Greek  letter 
being  from  the  Pluenieian,  and  tlie  nltimate  origin  prob. 
Egyptian.  Etymoloi^icaUy,  it  is  most  closely  rt?iated  to 
rand  a;  as  in  iii/j,'rim,  peregrine,  couch  (fr.  co//ocare), 
auburn  (fr.  LL.  a/buruus). 

At  the  end  of  niouosyllables  contaiuinp  a  single  vowel, 
it  is  often  doubled,  as  in  /a//,  Jull,  tell,  bell;  but  not 
after  diplithouf^s  and  digraphs,  as  in  foul,  J'ool,  proivl, 
growl,  foal.  In  English  words,  the  terminating  syllable 
le  is  unaccented,  tlio  e  is  silent,  and  /  is  preceded  by  a 
voice  glide,  as  in  able,  engle^,  pronounced  ii'b'l,  t'gH. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunrintion,  §  241. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  L  stands  for  fifty  in  the  English,  as 
in  the  Latin  language. 

For  .50  the  Rninini3  useil  the  Chalcidian  Wa",  V.  wliicU  a^- 
emucii  thu-  k.s'i  dilticuU  luiiidury  type,  i,  unii  was  tliuii  L-ii.-.iiy 
ashiiiiilatud  to  L.  /.  fui/l-ir  (  f/i':  Ali'habct). 

L  (SI),  n.  1.  An  extension  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
length  of  a  main  building,  giving  to  the  ground  plan  a 
form  resembling  the  letter  L  »  sometimes  less  properly 
applied  to  a  narrower,  or  lower,  extension  iu  the  direction 
of  tlie  length  of  the  main  building ;  a  wing.  [Written 
also  ell.'\ 

2.  {Mech.)  A  short  right-angled  pipe  fitting,  used  in 
connecting  two  pipes  at  right  angles.    [Written  also  ell.} 

La  (la),  n.  (Mas.)  (a)  A  syllable  applied  to  the  sixth 
tone  of  the  scale  in  music  in  solmization.  {b)  The  tone 
A  ;  —  80  called  among  the  French  and  Italians. 

La  (la),  interj.  [Cf.  Lo.]  1.  Look  ;  see  ;  behold  ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  yon.     lObs.']  S/tak. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  —  commonly  followed 
by  me  ;  as,  La  me  !    {_Low'\ 

Laas  (las),  n.     A  lace.     See  Lace.     [06^.]     Chaucer. 

Lab  (lab),  V.  t  [Cf.  OD.  labben  to  babble.]  To 
prate;  to  gossip  ;  to  babble  ;  to  blab.     [.Obs.}    Chaucer. 

Lab,  n.  A  telltale  ;  a  prater  ;  a  blabber.  [Obs.']  "  I 
am  no  lab.''''  Chaucer. 

Lab'a-dlSt  (I-Ib'a-dTst),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Jean  de  Laba'lie,  a  religious  teacher  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, who  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  taught  a 
kind  of  mysticism,  and  tlie  obligation  of  community  of 
property  among  Christians. 

La^bai'Tailue's'  SO-lu'tlon  (la^b^r^raks'  so-lu'-^hQn). 
[From  Labarra'jue,  a.  Pari.sian  apothecary.]  (Med.)  An 
aqueous  solution  of  liypochlorite  of  sodium,  extensively 
used  as  a  disinfectant. 

[|  Lab'a-rum  (ISb'a-rum),  n.  ;  pi.  Labara  (-ra).  [L.] 
The  standard  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Cunstantine  alter 
hia  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  described  as  a  pike 
bearing  a  silk  banuer  hanging  from  a  crosspiece,  and 
surmounted  by  a  golden  crown.  It  bore  a  mono- 
gram of  the  first  two  letters  (XP)  of  the  name 
Christ  in  its  Greek  form.  Later,  the  name  was 
to  variovis  modifications  of  this  standard 

LaVda-num  (-da-num),  71.    (Bot.)  See  Ladanum. 

Lab'e-fac'tlon  (-J-fSk'shiin),  n.  [See  Labefy.]  The 
act  of  labefying  or  making  weak ;  the  state  of  being 
weakened ;  decay  ;  ruiu. 

There  la  in  it  such  a  lab^'action  of  all  principles  as  mav  be  in- 
jurioiifl  to  morality.  Johnson, 

Lab'e-fy  (15b'e-fl),  i\  t.  [L.  labefacere  ;  labare  to  tot- 
ter -\-  facere  to  make.]     To  weaken  or  impair,     [i?.] 

La'bel  (la'bSl),  n.  [OF.  labfl  sort  of  ribbon  or  fringe, 
label  in  heraldry,  P. /« 77; /vfau  shred,  strip,  rag  ;  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  L.  labellnm,  dim.  of  labrnni  lip,  edge, 
margin,  G.  lapppn  tlap,  patch,  rag,  tatter  (cf.  Lap  of  a 
dres-s),  W.  llab,  llabed,  label,  flap,  Gael,  leab,  leob,  slice, 
shred,  lianging  lip.]  1.  A  tassel.  [Obs.}   Huloet.  Fuller. 

2.  A  slip  of  silk,  paper,  parchment,  etc.,  affixed  to  any- 
thing, and  indicating,  usually  by  an  inscription,  the  con- 
tents, ownership,  destixiatiou,  etc. ;  as,  the  label  of  a 
bottle  or  a  package. 

3.  A  slip  of  ribbon,  parchment,  etc.,  attached  to  a 
document  to  hold  the  appended  seal ;  also,  the  seal. 

4.  A  writing  annexed  by  way  of  addition,  as  a  codicil 
added  to  a  will. 

5.  (Her.)  A  barrulet,  or,  rarely,  a  bendlet,  with  pend- 
ants, or  points,  usually  three,  especially  used  as  a  mark 
of  cadency  to  distinguish  an  eldest  or  only  son  wliile 
his  father  is  still  living. 

6.  A  brass  rule  with  sights,  formerly  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  circumferentor,  to  take  altitudes.        Kiu'i/hf. 

7.  (Go/A(e.Irc/(.)  Tlie  name 
now  generally  given  to  the 
projecting  molding  by  tlie 
sides,  and  over  the  tops,  of 
openings  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. It  always  has  a 
square  form,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration. Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 

8.  In  mediLBval  art,  the 
representation  of  a  baud  or 
scroll  containing  an  inscrip- 
tion. FairhoU. 

Latel,  V.  r  {imp.  &  p. 
p.  Labeled  (-b51d)  or  La- 
belled ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  La- 
BELiNQ  or  Labelling.]    1.  To 


mono-  -p 
nue  of  >K 
3  given   ■^ 


Doorway,  with  Label 
iArch.). 


afHx  a  label  to  ;  to  mark  with  a  name,  etc,  ;  aa,  to  label 
a  bottle  or  a  package. 

2.  To  affix  ill  or  on  a  label,     [/f.]  Shnk. 

La'bel-er  (la'b61-er),  n.  One  who  labels.  [Written 
also  labi:ll'-r.] 

II  La-bel'lum  (l4-b?l'lum),  n.;pl.L.  Labella(-U),  E. 
Labellums  (-liimz).  [L.,  dim.  of  labi'um  lip.]  1.  {Hot.) 
The  lower  or  apparently  anterior  petal  of  an  orchida- 
ceous flower,  often  of  a  very  curious  shape. 

2.  (Zuol.)  A  small  appendage  beneath  the  upper  lip  or 
labruni  of  certain  insects. 

La'bent  (lii'beut),  a.  [L.  labms,  p.  pr.  of  labi  to 
slide,  glide.]     Slipping;  sliding;  gliding.     [A*,] 

II  La'bi-a  (la'bi-A),  n.  pi.     See  Labium. 

La'bl-al  (-f^'l),  «.  [LL.  labialis,  fr.  L.  labium  lij) :  cf. 
F.  labial.  See  LiP.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips  or 
labia  ;  as,  labial  veins. 

2.  {Mas.)  Furnished  with  lips ;  as,  a  labial  organ  pipe. 

3.  {Phonetics)  (a)  Articulated,  as  a  consonant,  mainly 
by  the  lips,  as  b,  p,  jii,  iv.  (b)  Modified,  as  a  vowel,  by 
contraction  of  the  lip  opening,  as  uo  (food),  o  (old),  etc., 
and  as  eti  and  u  in  French,  and  o,  w  in  German.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §^  11,  178. 

4.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  labium  ;  as,  the 
labial  palpi  of  insects.     See  Labium. 

La'bl-al,  7'.  1-  {Phune(ics)  A  letter  or  character  rep- 
resenting an  articulation  or  sound  formed  or  uttered 
chietiy  witli  the  lips,  as  b,  p,  w. 

2.  {Mas.)  An  organ  pipe  that  is  furnished  with  lips; 
a  flue  pipe. 

3.  iZo'ul.)  One  of  the  scales  which  border  the  mouth 
of  a  fish  or  reptile. 

La^l-aMsm  (-iz'm),  ?i.  {Phonetics)  The  quality  of 
being  labial;  as,  tlie  labi<'iisia  of  an  articulation;  con- 
version into  a  labial,  as  of  a  sound  which  is  ditterent  in 
another  language.  J.  Peile. 

La^bl-al-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shun),  «.  {Phonetics)  The 
modification  of  an  articulation  by  contraction  of  the  lip 
opening. 

La'bl-al-lzo  (la'bi-'7l-iz),  v.  t.  {Phonetics)  To  modify 
by  contraction  of  the  lip  opening. 

La^bl-al-ly,  adv.  Iu  a  labial  manner;  with,  or  by 
means  of,  tlie  lips. 

La'bl-ate  (-at),  v.  t     To  labialize.  Brewer. 

La'bl-ate  (-5t),  a.  [NL.  labiatus,  fr.  L.  labium  lip.] 
{Bot.)  (a)  Having  the  limb  of  a  tubular 
corolla  or  calyx  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  one  projecting  over  the 
other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth,  as  in 
the  snapdragon,  sage,  and  catnip,  (b) 
Belonging  to  a  natural  order  of  plants 
{Labiatse),  of  which  the  mint,  sage, 
and  catnip  are  examples.  They  are  Labiate  Corolla, 
mostly  aromatic  herbs. 

La'bi-ate,  n.  _{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Lablatie. 

La'bl-a'ted(-a/t6d),«.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Labiate,  ff.  {a). 

La'bl-a'ti-flo'ral  (la'bT-a'ti-flo'r»l),  1  a.      [Labiate  -u 

La'bi-a'ti-flo'rous  (-rus),  ]     l.  jios,jh,ris, 

flower.]  {Bot.)  Having  labiate  flowers,  as  the  snap- 
dragon. 

Lab'l-dom'e-ter  (ISb'T-dom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  AajSi's,  -i5o?, 
a  forceps  -j-  -meter  :  cf.  F.  labidometre,']  {Med.)  A  for- 
ceps with  a  measuring  attachment  for  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  fetal  head. 

LaTjile  (la'bTl  or  ISb'Tl),  a.  [L.  labilis  apt  to  slip, 
fr.  lahl  to  slip.]  Liable  to  slip,  err,  fall,  or  apostatize. 
[Obs.}  Cheyne. 

La-bil'i-ty  (la-bll'i-ty),  n.  Liability  to  lapse,  err,  or 
apostatize.     [.-1  rchaic}  Coleridge. 

La-bim'e-ter  (la-btm'e-ter),  72.  [Cf.  F.  Iabi7netre.] 
{3Ied.)  See  Labidometer. 

La'bi-0-den'tal  (la'bT-u-d^n'tr?!),  a.  [Labium,  -f-  den- 
tal.l  {I'honrfics)  Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co- 
operation of  tlie  lips  and  teeth,  as  /  and  v.  ^  ii.  A  labio- 
dental sound  or  letter. 

La'bi-O-na'sal  (la'bi-o-na'zal),  a.  [Ijabium  +  iiasal.'] 
{Phonetics)  Formed  by  the  lips  aud  the  nose.  —  «.  A  la- 
bionasal sound  or  letter. 

La'bl-ose'  (la'bT-osO,  a.  [From  Labittm.]  {Bot.) 
Having  the  appearance  of  being  labiate  ;  —  said  of  certain 
polypetalous  corollas. 

II  La'bi-pal'pus  (-p31'pus),  n.  ;  pi.  Labipalpi  (-pi). 
[NL.  See  Labium,  and  Palpus.]  {ZoVd.)  One  of  the 
labial  palpi  of  an  insect.     See  Illust.  under  Labium. 

II  La'bi-um  (la'bl-um),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Labia  (-a),  E.  La- 
BiUMs  (-umz).     [L.]     1.  A  lip,  or  liplike  organ. 

2.  The  lip  of  an  organ  pipe. 

3.  pi.  {Anat.)  The  folds  of  integument  at  the  opening 
of  the  vulva. 

4.  {Zool.)  (rt)  The  organ  of  insects  which  covers  the 
mouth  beneath,  and  serves  as 
an  under  lip.  It  coneists  of 
the  second  pair  of  maxilhe, 
usually  closely  united  iu  the 
middle  line,  but  bearing  a  pair 
of  palpi  in  most  insects.  It 
often  consists  of  a  thin  ante- 
rior part  (ligula  or  palpiger)  Labium.  A  Lipila  and  La- 
and  a  firmer  posterior  plate  bial  Palpi  of  a  Beetle:  B 
{meniu7n).  {b)  Inner  margin  Mentnm  of  the  Barae.  En- 
of  the  aperture  of  a  shell.  larged. 


Lablab  (lab'lSb),  n.  {Bot.)  An  KaBt  Indian  name 
for  several  twining  leguminouB  plants  related  to  the 
bean,  but  commonly  applied  to  the  hyacinth  bean  {Doli- 
ctios  Lablab). 

LaHjOr  (la'ber),  n.  [OE.  labour,  OF.  hibnur^  labor, 
labur^  F.  labcur,  L.  labor;  cf.  Gr.  Xafxfiavttv  to  take, 
Skr.  labh  to  get,  seize.]  [Written  also  labour.]  X.  Phys- 
ical toil  or  bodily  exertion,  especially  when  fatiguing, 
irksome,  or  miavoidable,  in  distinction  from  sportive  ex- 
ercise; hard,  muscular  ellort  directed  to  some  useful 
end,  as  agriculture,  nianulactureu,  aud  the  like  ;  servile 
toil ;  exertion  ;  work. 

God  Iiuth  eet 
Lahor  and  rcfit,  as  day  and  night,  to  mca 
Siicc'-(,sive.  Zlilton, 

2.  Intellectual  exertion ;  meutal  effort ;  as,  the  labor 
of  compiling  a  history. 

3.  That  which  retpiires  hard  work  for  its  accompliah- 
meut ;  that  which  demands  effort. 

licin^  a  lafior  i-i  Bi>  tyrant  a  diificulty,  the  exact  performnnce 
thereof  we  may  rnther  wish  than  btok  tor.  Hooker. 

4.  Travail ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth. 

The  quean'f.  in  Uihoi; 
Thev  Bav,  in  crcut  extrt-mity  ;  aud  feared 
She'll  with  the  labor  end-  Sbak. 

5.  Any  pang  or  distress.  Shak. 

6.  {Aaut.)  The  pitching  or  tossing  of  a  vessel  which 
results  in  the  straining  of  timbers  aud  rigging. 

7.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of  land  in  Mexico  and  Texas, 
equivalent  to  an  area  of  177^  acres.  Bartlett. 

Syn.  —  Work  ;  toil ;  drudgery  ;  task  ;  exertion ;  effort ; 
industry  ;  painstaking.    See  Toil. 

La'bor,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Labored  (la'berd) ;  jj.  jjr, 
&  vb.  n.  Labohing.]  [OE.  labourcn,  F.  labourer,  L.  la- 
borare.  See  Labor,  «.]  [Written  also  labour.']  1.  To 
exert  muscular  strength ;  to  exert  one's  strength  with 
painful  effort,  particularly  in  servile  occupations ;  to 
work ;  to  toil. 

A<lam,  well  may  we  la)jQr  Blill  to  dress 

This  garden.  Milton. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  mind  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  design  ;  to  strive  ;  to  take  pains. 

3.  To  be  oppressed  with  difficulties  or  disease ;  to  do 
one's  work  under  conditions  which  make  it  especially 
hard,  wearisome,  or  grievous ;  to  move  slowly,  as  against 
opposition,  or  under  a  burden;  to  be  burdened  ;  —  often 
with  under,  and  formerly  with  of. 

The  stone  that  labors  up  the  hill.  GranviUe* 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow.        Pope.. 

To  cure  the  disorder  under  which  he  labored.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that  laJbor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 

will  give  you  rest.  Matt.  xi.  2S. 

4.  To  be  in  travail ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  pitch  or  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  tur- 
bulent sea.  TotteJi. 

Lal)Or,  r.  t.  [F.  labourer,  L.  laborare.]  1.  To  work 
at ;  to  work  ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate  by  toil. 

The  most  excellent  lands  are  lyiug  fallow,  or  only  lahotvd  by 
children.  IF.  Tooke. 

2.  To  form  or  fabricate  with  toil,  exertion,  or  care. 
*'  To  labor  anus  for  Troy."  Dryden. 

3.  To  prosecute,  or  perfect,  with  effort ;  to  urge  stren- 
uously ;  as,  to  labor  a  point  or  argument. 

4.  To  belabor  ;  to  beat.     [Obs7]  Dryden. 
Lab'O-rant  (13b'o-rant),  n.     [L.  laborans,  p.  pr.  of 

laborare  to  labor.]     A  chemist.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Lab'0-ra-to-ry  (-ra-to-rj),  n. ; pi.  Laboratories  (-riz). 
[Shortened  fr.  elaboratory ;  cf.  OF.  elaboratoire,  F.  la- 
boratoire.  See  Elaborate,  Labok.]  [Formerly  written- 
also  elaboi'atory.]  The  workroom  of  a  chemist ;  also,  a 
place  devoted  to  experiments  in  any  branch  of  natural 
science ;  as,  a  chemical,  physical,  or  biological  labora- 
tory. Hence,  by  extension,  a  place  where  something  is 
prepared,  or  some  operation  is  performed  ;  as,  the  liver 
is  the  laboratory  of  the  bile. 

La'bored  (IS'lerd),  a.  Bearing  marks  of  labor  and 
effort ;  elaborately  wrought ;  not  easy  or  natural ;  as, 
labored  poetry  ;  a  labored  style. 

La'bored-ly,  odv,    in  a  labored  manner;  with  labor. 

La'bor-er  (la'ber-er),  n.  [Written  aleo  labourer."] 
One  who  labors  in  a  toilsome  occupation  ;  a  person  who 
does  work  that  requires  strength  rather  than  skill,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  artisan. 

La1)0r-lng,  a.  1.  That  labors;  performing  labor; 
esp.,  performing  coarse,  Iieavy  work,  not  requiring  skill ; 
also,  set  apart  for  labor ;  as,  labonng  days. 

The  sleep  of  a  Inhonug  man  is  sweet.       Eccl.  v.  12^ 

2.  Suffering  pain  or  grief.  Pope. 

Laboring  oar.  the  oar  which  requires  most  strength  and 
exertion  ;  often  used  figuratively :  as.  to  have,  or  pull, 
the  laboring  oar  in  some  difficult  undertaking. 

La-bO'ri-OUS  (la-bo'rT-iis),  a.  [L.  laboriosus,  fr.  labor 
labor:  cf.  F.  laborieux.]  1.  Requiring  labor,  persever- 
ance, or  sacrifices;  toilsome;  tiresome. 

Dost  thou  love  watchines.  obstinence.  or  toil. 

Laborious  \irtues  all  ?    Learn  these  from  Cato.    Addison. 

2.  Devoted  to  labor;  diligent;  industrious;  as,  a  la- 
borious  mechanic. 
—  La-bo'rl-ou3-Iy,  adv.  —  La-bo'rI-ous-ness,  n. 

La'bor-lesS  (la'ber-l?s),  a.  Not  involving  labor;  not 
laborious ;  easv. 
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LaTsor-OUS  fla'ber-us),  a.    Laborious.    [Ofii.]    Wyatt. 

—  LaTJor-OUS-ly,  adv.     {JJbs.'l     Sir  T.  Ebjot. 
La'bor-sav'ing  (-sav^'Iug),  a.    Saving  labor  ;  adapted 

to  supersede  or  dimiuish  the  labor  of  men  ;  as,  labor- 
savin'j  machinerj-. 

Lansor-SOme  (-sum),  a.  1.  Made  with,  or  retjuiring, 
great  labor,  pains,  or  diligence.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

2.  {Naut.)  Likely  or  inclined  to  roll. or  pitch,  as  a  ship 
in  a  heavy  sea  ;  haviug  a  tendency  to  labor. 

Lab'ra-dor'  (lab'ra-dSr'),  n.  A  region  of  British  Amer- 
ica on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  north  of  Nen-fouudland. 

labrador  duck  (Zo'ol.),  a  sea  duck  ( Camtolnirnus  Lnhra- 
dorius)  allied  to  the  eider  ducks.  It  was  formerly  common 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  but  is  now  supposed  to  be 
extinct,  no  specimens  liaving  been  reported  since  1878.  — 
Labrador  feldspar.  SeeLABRADORiTE.  — Labrador  tea  (/''''/.), 
a  name  of  two  low,  evergreen  shrubs  of  thegeiuis  j.iduin 
iL.j'uhistre  and  L.  latifolium\  found  in  Northern  Europe 
and  America.  They  are  used  as  tea  in  British  America, 
and  in  Scandina^-ia  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Lab'ra-dor'ite  (-it),  n.  {Mm.)  A  kind  of  feldspar 
commonly  showing  a  beautiful  play  of  colors,  and  hence 
much  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  speci- 
mens come  from  Labrador.     See  Feldspar. 

Laliras  (la'braz),  n.  pi.  [L.  lubrum  ;  of.  It.  labbro, 
pi.  lubbra.l     Lips.     [Obs.  &  i?.]  S/tal: 

La'brold  (la'broid),  a.  [Labrus  +  -ou/.]  (ZooL) 
Like  the  genus  Labrus ;  belonging  to  the  family  Labridse, 
an  extensive  family  of  marine  fishes,  often  brilliantly 
colored,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  tautog  and  cunner  are  American 
examples. 

La'^brose^  (la'bros'),  a-  [L.  labrosus.,  fr.  labrum  lip.] 
Baving  thick  lips. 

II  La^brum  (la'brum),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Labra  (-bra),  E. 
Labeums  (-brumz).    [L.]    1.  A  lip  or  edge,  as  of  a  basin. 

2.  {ZooL)  {a)  An  organ  in  insects  and  crustaceans 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  -sei'viug  as  an 
upper  lip.  See  Tlli/st.  of  Hysienoptera.  (h)  The  exter- 
nal margin  of  the  aperture  of  a  shell.    See  Univalve. 

II  La'brus  (la'brtis),  7i.  ;  pi.  Labri  (-bri).  [L.,  a  sort 
of  fish.]  {Zobl.)  A  genus  of  mariue  fishes,  including  the 
wrasses  of  Europe.     See  Wrasse. 

La-bur'nlC  (la-bfir'nlk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  tlie  laburnum. 

La-bur'nlne  (-nin  or  -nen),  n.  {Chetii.)  A  poisonous 
alkaloid  found  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  laburnum. 

La-bur'num  (-num),  ?i.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  small  legumi- 
nous tree  {Cytisxs  Lahwiium).,  native  of  the  Alps.  The 
plant  is  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  esp.  the  bark  and 
seeds.    It  has  handsome  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms. 

1^^  Scotch  laburnum  fO/i'/x'/s  nlpimis)  is  similar,  but 
lias  smooth  leaves  ;  purple  laburnum  is  ('.  jmrpurens. 

Lab'y-rlnth  (ISbT-rtnth),  ».  [L.  Uibyr'inthus,  Gr. 
Xa^vpiveo'i  :  of.  F.  Inhyrinthe.']  1.  An  edifice  or  place 
full  of  intricate  passageways  which  render  it  diflBcult  to 
find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  entrance ;  as,  the 
Egyptian  and  Cretan  labyrinths. 

%  Any  intricate  or  involved  inclosure ;  especially,  an 
ornamental  maze  or  inclosure  in  a  park  or  garden. 

3.  Any  object  or  arrangement  of  an  intricate  or  in- 
volved form,  or  having  a  very  complicated  nature. 

The  sprpcnt  .  .  .  fast  slet|)iiiy  soon  he  found, 
In  labyiitth  ut  many  a  round  .M-'lf- rolled.  MiJl-m. 

The  i(i\}jrtnth  of  the  nunJ.  Temiy^on. 

4.  An  inextricable  or  bewildering  difficulty. 

I'  the  maze  and  wimhiig  hif.ijnnt/is  o'lhe  wurlil.      fh  iiham. 
6.  {Anat.)  Tlie  internal  ear.     See  Note  under  Ear. 

6.  {Melfd.)  A  series  of  canals  tlirough  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  directed  for  suspending,  carrying  off,  and 
depositing  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ore  of  a 
metal.  I'^e. 

7.  {Arch.)  A  pattern  or  design  representing  a  maze, 

—  often  inlaid  in  the  tiled  floor  of  a  church,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Maze  ;  confusion  :  intricacy ;  windings.  — 
Labyrinth,  IHaze.  Labyrinth,  originally  the  name  of  an 
edifice  or  excavation,  carries  the  idea  of  design,  and  con- 
struction in  a  permanent  form,  wliile  maze  is  used  of  any- 
thing confused  or  confusing,  wliether  fixed  or  shifting. 
Mazp.  is  leas  restricted  in  its  figurative  uses  than  Jnbij- 
rinth.  We  speak  of  tlie  lafiyriuth  of  the  ear.  or  of  the 
jniii'i.  and  of  a  (nh<irinth  of  difficulties  ;  but  of  the  mazes 
of  the  .lam  >■,  'i\\^.viazes  of  political  intrigue,  or  of  the 
mind  l^niij;  in  a  maze. 

Lab  y-rin'thal  (ISb'j-rln'th«l),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
rcfienibling,  a  labyrinth  ;  intricate;  labyrinthian. 

Lab'y-rin'thl-an  (-thT-mi),  o.  intricately  winding  ; 
Iik':al.il)yrinth  ;  ptridexcd  ;  labyrinthal. 

Lab'y-rln'thl-branch  (-thT-brSnk),  a.  [See  Lady- 
niNTH.  and  Bkancfiia.]  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Labviiiithici.  — it.     One  of  the  Labyrinthici. 

Ijab'y-rln'thlc  (-tluk).  I  n.      [L.   labyrinth irv.':  : 

I*ab'y-rln'thlc-al  t-tliT-k^/l),  J     cf.  F.  labyrinthique.] 

JaV.c  or  pcrtniiiiiig  to  a  labyrinth. 

II  Lab'y-rln'thl-cl  (-tht-»i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  Sco  Laby- 
BINTH.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  or- 
der of  teleostean  fishes, 
including  the  Anaba.s, 
or  climbing  pcrcli,  and 
other  allied  fishcy. 

(Tfr*  Tliey  have,  con- 
nected with  tlui  gill 
chamber,  a  Hpecial  cav- 
ity ill  which  a  lahyrin- 
thiform  membrane  is  ar- 
ranged Ko  aa  to  retain 
vatcr   to    Bupply    the 

J:ill8  while  tlie  fluh 
eavcB  the  water  and 
trnvflft  about  on  land, 
or  tvcn  climb.H  trccB. 


Labyrintliodi-ntiT.      Part 
bt'f  tion  ut  a  Tooth. 


Ilond  nf  r>ne  of  thpT-nbyrintbiei.  a 
cHmbiiic  perch  (Anttf^ta.*),  opened 
hu  un  to  fXiMisc  t))c  Ltihyrintli. 


Lab'y-rln'thl  form 

(•lliT-fOrm),  n,     [hnbij- 

rinth  ■{■  -form  .*   cf.  F.  labyrinthi/ormr.'] 

form  of  a  labyrinth  ;  mtricate. 


Having  the 


Lab'y-rin 'thine  nSb't-rTn'thln),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
lik.-,  a  labyrinth  ;  labyrinthal. 

Lab'y-rin'tho-don  (-rln'thfi-dSn),  n.  [Gr.  \a^vptv9o<: 
lab>Tinth  +  0601J5,  oSdiros,  tooth.]  {Pa/on.)  A  genus 
of  very  large  fossil  amphibians,  of  the  Triassic  period, 
liaving  bony  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  It  is 
tlie  type  of  the  order  Labyrinthodonta.  Called  also 
Jlastodonsauruf:. 

Lab'y-rin'thO-dont  (-d5nt),  a.  {Paleon.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Labyrinthodonta.  ^n.  One  of  the  Laby- 
rinthodonta. 

II  Lab'y-rin  tho-don'ta  (-dDn'ta),  n.  pi.    [NL.    See 

LABYTtlNTHODON.]  {PaltOli.) 

An  extinct  order  of  Am- 
phibia, including  the  typical 
genus  Labyrinthodon,  and 
many  other  allied  forms, 
from  the  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  and  Triassic  for- 
mations. By  recent  writers 
they  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  orders.     See  Steoo- 

CEPHALA. 

Lac  (13k),  I' Lakh  (iak). 
n.  [Hind.  Iak,  lakh,  laks/i_ 
Skr.  luksha  a  mark,  sign,  lakh.]  One  hundred  thousand  ; 
also,  a  vaguely  great  number  ;  as,  a  lac  of  rupees.  [Writ- 
ten also  lack.'}     {_East  Indies'} 

Lac,  rt.  [Per.  Iak;  akin  to  Skr.  Idksha  :  cf.  F.  laque. 
It.  &  NL.  lacca.  Cf.  Lake  a  color.  Lacquer,  Litmus.] 
A  resinous  substance  produced  mainly  on  the  banyan 
tree,  but  to  some  extent  on  other  trees,  by  the  Coccus 
lacca,  a  scale-shaped  insect,  the  female  of  wliich  fixes 
herself  on  the  bark,  and  exudes  from  the  margin  of  her 
body  this  resinous  substance. 

E^^  Stirk-lar  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  in- 
crusting  small  twigs.  Wlien  broken  off,  and  the  coloring 
matter  partly  n-ninvcd.  tlie  granidar  residuum  is  called 
seed-lac.  When  nu-lt.-d.  and  reduced  to  a  thin  cnist,  it  is 
called  shell'hic  or  sheiluc  Lac  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  sealing  wax,  dyes,  varnishes,  and  laciiuers. 

Ceylon  lac,  a  resinous  exudation  of  the  tree  Croton  Inc- 
ciferum,  resembling  lac.  —  Lac  dye,  a  scarlet  dye  obtained 
from  stick-lac.  —  Lac  lake,  the  coloring  matter  of  lac  dye 
when  precipitat-d  from  its  -solutions  by  alum.  —Mexican 
lac,  an  exudation  of  the  tree  Crotuit  Draco. 

Lac'cic  (htk'sTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Inccigiie.}  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to  lac,  or  produced  frou;  it ;  as,  luccir  acid. 

Lac'cin  (-sTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  laceine.}  {Chem.)  A  yel- 
low amorphous  substance  obtained  from  lac. 

Lac'co-lite  (hlk'ko-lit),     \7i.    [Gr.  AaicKOs  a  cistern  4- 

Lac'CO-llth  (lak'kS-lTth),  I  -lite,  -Uth.}  (Geol.)  A 
mass  of  igneous  rock  intruded  between  sedimentary  beds 
and  resulting  in  a  mammiform  bulging  of  the  overlying 
strata.  —  Lac'CO-Ut'lc  (-ITt'Tk),  n. 

Lace  (las),  n.  [OE.  las,  OF.  laz,  F.  lacs,  dim.  lacet, 
fr.  L.  laqupiis  noose,  snare ;  prob.  akin  to  lacere  to  entice. 
Cf.  Delight,  Elicit,  Lasso,  Latchet.]  1.  Tliat  whicli 
binds  or  holds,  especially  by  being  interwoven  ;  a  string, 
cord,  or  band,  usually  one  passing  through  eyelet  or  other 
holes,  and  used  in  drawing  and  holding  together  parts  of 
a  garment,  of  a  shoe,  of  a  machme  belt,  etc. 

Ills  hat  hung  at  Jus  back  down  by  a  lace.       Chauoer. 

Fiir  strivinc  more,  the  more  m  laces  strong 

Himself  he  tied.  Spenser. 

2.  A  snare  or  gin,  especially  one  made  of  interwoven 
cords;  a  net.     [06*.]  Fairfax. 

Vulcanus  had  cau::ht  thee  [Venus]  in  his  hic^'.     Chaucer. 

3.  A  fabric  of  fine  threads  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  etc., 
often  ornamented  with  figures ;  a  delicate  tissue  of 
thread,  much  worn  as  an  ornament  of  dress. 

OurEuglish  dunies  are  much  given  to  the  wearing  of  costly 
?(ic<s.  Huioii. 

4.  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  some  other  beverage. 
lOldSlany}  Addison. 

Alenyon  lace,  a  kind  of  point  lace,  entirely  of  needle- 
work, first  made  at  Alen^on  in  France,  hi  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  is  very  durable  and  of  great  beauty  and  cost. 
—  Bone  lace,  BruBflela  lace,  etc.  See  under  Bone,  Brus- 
sels, etc.  —  Gold  lac^  or  Silver  lace,  lace  having  warp 
tlireads  of  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  and  a  weft  of  silk 
threads  covered  with  gold  (or  .silver),  or  with  gilt.  — Lace 
leather,  thin,  oil-t:inH'.l  hatlur  suitable  for  cutting  into 
lacings  for  niinliiuc  lnlts.  -  Lace  lizard  {Zoo!.),  a  large, 
aquatic,  Austr;i!i;in  lizard  (Ilydrnsanrus  tiirjavfcits),  allied 
to  the  monitor.s.  —  Lace  paper,  paper  witli  an  openwork 
design  in  imitation  of  lace. —Lace  piece  I .s/i/jJinddiny), 
the  main  piece  of  timber  which  supports  t!u-  beak  or  head 
projecting  beyond  the  stem  of  a  ship.  —  Lace  pillow,  ajid 
PJUow  lace.    See  under  Pillow. 

Lace,  r.  f.  [imp.  tt  p.  ]}.  Laceh  (last) ;  p.pr.  81  rh.  n. 
Lacing  (la'sTng).]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  l.ace;  to  draw 
together  with  a  lace  passed  through  eyelet  holes ;  to  unite 
with  a  lace  or  laces,  or,  figuratively,  with  anything  re- 
sembling laces.  Shak. 
When  Jenny's  Btays  are  newly  faced.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  narrow  strips  or  braids  of  some 
decorative  material ;  as,  cloth  Inced  with  silver.       Shak. 

3.  To  beat;  to  lash  ;  to  make  stripes  on.     \_Colloii.} 

1  'II  tare  your  Cuiit  fur  ye.  I.' ICi'trwuje, 

4.  To  add  spirits  to  (a  beverage).    \_Old  Slanf}} 
Lace.  V.  i.    To  be  fastened  with  a  lace,  or  laces;  as, 

thcMi  boots  lace. 

Lace'-bark'  (las'liUrk'),  «•  {Pot.)  A  shrub  in  the 
Wcht  Indir's  {Layrtta  liniearia);  —  no  called  from  the 
lacelikc:  layers  of  its  inner  bark. 

Laced  (last),  «.  1.  Fastened  with  a  lace  or  laces; 
decorated  with  narrow  strips  or  braid.     See  Laos,  v.  t. 

2.  Decorated  with  the  fabric  lace. 

A  Mliirt  with  Ificiul  rulllcp.  Fiehlinq. 

Laced  mntton,  a  proatitute.  Wld  Slang]  A'/za'A". —Laced 
Btocking.  a  Btrong  stocking  whicli  can  be  tightly  lacod  ;  - 
UHeil  in  caHCH  ol  weak  legn,  viiricoHe  velnf.  etc.    Unnytisan. 

Lac'e-daB-mo'iil-an  (l.ls'f-df-mu'nT-«n)i  f-    [L-  l-ticr. 


daemonius,  Gr.  AaxcSai/xoi'tos,  fr.  AoKefiat^wf  Lacedffi- 
mon.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  Laceda;mon  or  Sparta,  the 
chief    city   of    Laconia  in   the    Peloponnesus.  ^  ji.     A 
Spartan.     [Written  also  Lacedemonian.'} 
Lace'man  (las'mau),  n.;  pi.  Lacemen  (-mSn).  A  man 

who  deals  in  lace. 

Lac'er-a-ble  (15s'er.i-b'l),  a.  [L.  lacerubilis:  cf.  F. 
lactrid'/e.}  That  can  be  lacerated  or  torn. 

Lac'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lacerated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Lacerating  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
laceratus,  p.  p.  of  lacerai-e  to  lacerate,  fr.  ^oct;  man- 
gled, lacerated  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aawt's  a  rent,  rending,  AaKt'fctf 
to  tear ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  slay.']  To  tear ;  to  rend ;  to 
separate  by  tearing;  to  mangle;  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh. 
Hence  :  To  afflict ;  to  torture ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  heart. 

Lac'er-ate  (ISs'er-at), )  ;j.    a.    [h.  laceratus,   p.    p.] 

Lac'er-a'ted  (-a^tSd),  ^  X.  Rent ;  torn ;  mangled ;  ae, 
a  lacerated  wound. 

By  each  other'.*  fury  iaccrate.  Sonlhe;/ 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Jagged,  or  slashed  irregularly,  at 
the  end,  or  along  the  edge. 

Lac^er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  laceratio ."  cf.  F,  lace- 
ration.}    1.  The  act  of  lacerating. 

2-  A  breach  or  wound  made  by  lacerating.  Arbiilhnot. 

Lac'er-a-tlve  (ISs'er-i-tlv),  a.  Lacerating,  or  having 
tlie  power  to  lacerate  ;  as,  laceratire  humors.       Harvey. 

La'cert  (lii'fiert),?;.  lOF.lacerte.  See  Lacertus.]  A 
muscle  of  the  human  body,     f  06s.]  Chaucer. 

La-cer'ta  (la-ser'ta),  71.  [L.  lacertns  the  arm.]  A 
fathom.     [Obs.}  Domesday  Book. 

La-cer'ta,  7f.  [L.,  a  lizard.  See  Lizard.]  1.  {Zo'ol.) 
A  genus  of  lizards.    See  Lizard. 

E^^  Formerly  it  im  luded  nearly  all  the  known  liz- 
ards. It  is  now  restriited  to  rertain  diurnal  Old  World 
species,  like  the  green  liz;\rd  {Lacerta  liridis)  and  the 
sand  lizard  {L.  wjiti.^l,  of  Europe. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  Lizard,  a  northern  constellation. 

La-cer'tlan  (-sb</n  or  -slii-«n),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Ifjcertien.} 
{Zo'd.)  Like  a  lizard  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lacertilia. 
—  71.     One  of  the  Lacertilia. 

II  Lac'er-tll'1-a  (la^'er-tll'T-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  la- 
certns  a  lizard.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  Reptilia,  which  in- 
cludes the  lizards. 

Q^^  They  are  closely  related  to  the  snakes,  and,  like 
theiatter,  iisually  have  the  body  covered  with  scales  or 
granules.  They  usually  have  eyelid.s,  and  most  of  them 
have  well-fonned  legs;  but  in  some  groups  (amphisbana, 
glass-snake,  etc.)  the  legs  are  wantmg  and  the  body  is 
serpentlike.  None  are  venomous,  unless  Ilelodenna  be 
an  exception.  The  order  includes  the  chameleons,  the 
Cionorrania,  or  tyijical  lizards,  and  the  amphisbienas. 
See  Am?hisb^na,  Gecko,  Gila  monster,  and  Lizard. 

Lac'er-tlll-an  (-an),  a.  &  71.    Same  as  Lacertian. 
La-cer'U-loid  (la-i^er'tl-loid),  a.     [Lacertilia  -\-  -oid.l 
{Zo'ol.)  Like  or  belonging  to  the  Lacertilia. 
La-cer^tlne  (-tin),  a.     {Zo'ol.)  Lacertian. 
II  La-cer'tU3  (la-ser'tus),  11.  ;  pi.  Lacerti  (-ti).    [L., 
the  upper  arm.]     {Anat.)  A  bundle  or  fascicle  of  mus- 
cular fibers. 
Lace'Wlng^  (las'wTng'),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species 
of   neurop- 
terous     in- 
se  ct  B   of 
the  genus 
Chrysopa 
and     allied 
genera. 
They    have 
delicate, 
lacelike 

wings  and  brilliant  eyes.  Their  larvjp  are  useful  in  de- 
.stroyint;  aphids.  Called  also  lace-winyed  fy,  and  golden- 
tyrd  jly. 

Lace'-winged'  (-wTngd'),  a.     {Zodl.)  Having  thin, 
traii^lKireiit,  reticulated  wings;  as,  the  lace-wintjed  flies. 
Lach'es  Uiish'^z),  { 71.    [OF.  hnhesse,  fr.  lache  lax.in- 
Lache  (lash),  )      dolent,  F.  lache,  ultimately  fr. 

L.  loius  loose,  lax.  See  Lax.]  {L.aic)  Neglect;  negli- 
gence ;  remissness ;  neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the  proper 
time  ;  delay  to  assert  a  claim. 

It  ill  becume  him  to  take  advantage  of  auch  a  lache:  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Jlacautay. 

Lach'ry-ma-bl©  (IJlk'rT-mA-bU),  cr.    [L.  lacrimahilis, 

fr.  laeriiiia  a  tear.]     Lamentable.  Nartin  Parker. 

II  Lach'ry-mae  ChriB'ti  (litk'rT-me  kris'tl).    [L.,  lit., 

Christ's  tears.]     A  rich,  ^.weet,  red  Neapolitan  wine. 

Lach'ry-mal  (-ni'/l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lacrynud.  See  Lach- 
rymose.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tears;  as,  lachrymal 
effusions. 

2.  {Anat.)  {a)  Pertaining  to,  or  secreting,  tears;  as, 
the  lachrymal  gland.  {!>)  Pertaininjr  to  the  lachrymal 
organs  ;  as.  lachrymal  bone  ;  lachrymal  duct. 

Lach'ry-mal  ( (ijurj.y.jiK,!)  „.    gee  Lachryjiatory. 

Lac'ry-mal    1  ^ 

Lach'ry-ma-ry  (-nm-r?),  a.  Containing,  or  intended 
to  roiitaiii,  tears;  Iriclnyuial.  A'ldison. 

Lach'ry-mate  (nira  1,  ■!•.  i.    To  weep.    [P.}    Ptotnit. 

Lach'ry-ma'tion  (-ma'shiin),  n.  [L.  lacrimatio,  from 
lacrimare  to  shed  tears,  fr. /acrimu  tear.]  Tiie  act  of 
nhedding  tears ;  weeping. 

Lach'ry-ma-to-ry  (liik'rT-mft-to-ry),  77.  .*  pi   -ribs 

(-rTz).  [Cf.  F.  lacrymafoire.}  {Ajifiq.)  A  '*  trar-botth;  ;  " 
a  narrow-necked  vessel  found  in  sopulcbers  of  the  ancient 
Romans;  — so  called  from  a  fornicr notion  that  the  teari' 
of  the  deceased  person's  friendH  were  collected  in  it. 
Called  also  lachrymal  or  lacrymal. 

Lach'ry-ml-torm  (-mT-ffirm),  «.  (X.  larHma  tear  + 
-form  ;  et.  K.  Inrryniifoi'me.']  Having  the  form  of  a  tear; 
tear-sliai)eil. 

Lach'ry-mose'  (-mos'),  o.  [L.  larrymosjts,  bcttoi 
Invrtniosiis,  fr.  lacn'mn,  lacrmna  (nlstj  Iindly  spelt  la- 
rhryma)  a  tear,  ior  older  daerima,  akin  to  E.  tear.     8eo 


Lacewing  (CTri/sopa 
oailata). 

a  jMntiire  Fly  ;  h  Eggs  ; 
c  Lnrvn,  Somewhat  en- 
larged. 
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LACHRYMOSELY 

Tear  the  Berretion.]     Geiipratiiij,'  or  Bheddingr  tears; 
,giveu  to  alieddiiijj  tears  ;  suJtuHed  with  tuars  ;  tuarfuh 

Vmi  sliuiiki  liuvc  seen  hu  UtL-hrymosc  visiiuniy-      Lamb. 

— Lach'ry-mose'ly,  (tdv. 

La'cing  il;i'.sin^'),  71.  1.  The  act  of  eecuring,  fasten- 
JiiR,  or  ti^,'hll.■nill^,',  with  a  la(!e  or  hices. 

2.  A  hui- ;  Hpi'iiHcall  y  {Mach.)^  a  thong  of  thin  leather 
for  uiiitini;  the  ciidH  ot  ln'ltM. 

3.  A  ruiM'  or  liiiu  iKiMf^iii^  thrnnRh  eyelet  holes  in  tlio 
edge  of  a  sail  or  an  awning  to  attacli  it  to  a  yaid,  gaft',  etc. 

4.  {iirithje  JinildiiKj)  A  Hy.sti-in  of  bracing  bars,  not 
crossing  eaeh  otlier  in  tlie  middle,  connecting  the  chan- 
nel bars  oi  a  compound  strut.  WaddtU. 

La-cinl-a  tIa-sIn'T-d),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Lacini^  (-e),  E.  La- 
■ciNiAs   (-a/).     [L.,  the   lapjict   or   Jlap   of   a  garment.] 

1.  (Bot.)  ((/)  One  of  the  narrow,  jagged,  irregular 
pieces  or  divisions  which  form  a  sort  of  fringe  on  the 
borders  of  tlie  petals  of  some  flowers,  (h)  A  narrow, 
Blender  portion  of  the  edge  of  a  mouophyllous  calyx,  or 
-of  any  irregularly  incised  leaf. 

2.  {Zuiji.)  The  posterior,  inner  process  of  the  stipes 
on  the  iiKixilhc  of  insects. 

La-cln'l  ate  (-St),  1  a.  [See  Lacinia.]  1.  Fringed ; 

La-cln'i-a  ted  (-a'tSd),  )      having  a  fringed  border. 
2.  {But.   &  ZuOl.)  Cut  into  deep,  narrow,  irregular 
lobes ;  slashed. 

La-clnl-0-late  (-T-fe-lat),  a.  [See  Lacinia.]  {Bot.) 
Consisting  .if,  or  abounding  in,  very  niinuto  lacinia*. 

II  La-cln'u-la  (-u-lA),  n.  .■  pi.  l.  Lacinul^  (-15),  E.  La- 
■ciNULAs  {-Mil).     [NL.j     {Bot.)  A  diminutive  lacinia. 

Lack  (ISIO,  n.     [OE.  lak;  cf.  D.  hik  slander,  laken  to 

blame,  OHG.  lakan,   AS.  lehi.']      1.  Blame;    cause   of 

blame;  fault;  crime;  offense.     [06,?.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Deficiency;  want;  need;  destitution;  failure;  as, 

a  lack  of  sulHcielit  food. 

She  swooncth  now  and  now  for  lakkc  of  blood.     Chaucer. 

Lethia  lack  of  years  be  no  impctlinn-'iit.  Sliak. 

Lack,  V.  f.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Lacked  (ISkt) ;  p.  pr.  Ar 

4-6.  n.  Lacking.]  1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with.  [Obs.] 

Love  them  and  htkke  tlicm  not.     J'icrs  Plotciuan. 

2.  To  be  without  or  destitute  of;  to  want;  to  need. 

If  nny  ol  you  l<irk  wisdom,  lot  liirn  iisk  of  God.     James  i.  5. 
Lack,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  wanting  ;  often,  impersonally, 
with  oJ\  meaning,  to  be  less  than,  short,  not  quite,  etc. 
What  hour  now  ? 
I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve.  Shak. 

PerndTenture  there  shall  lack  Ave  of  the  fifty.    Gen.  xviii.  26. 
2.  To  be  in  want. 

The  young  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger.    Ps.  xxxiv.  10. 
Lack,  jiiterj.     [Cf.  Alack.]    Exclamation  of   regret 
or  surprise.     iProv.  Enrj.l  Cowper. 

Lack'a-dai'sl-cal  (lak'a-da'zT-k/rl),  a.   [From  Lacka- 
"DAiSY,  inti:rj.~\    Atlectedly  pensive  ;  languidly  sentimen- 
tal. —  Lack  a-dai'sl-cal-ly,  adv. 
Lack'a-dai  sy  (I'tk'it-da'zj?),  mfer;.  [FromLACKADAY, 

dntfrj.~\     An  expression  of  languor. 

LacK'a-dal'sy,  a.     Lackadaisical. 

Lack'a-day  (ISk'a-da'),  interj.  [Abbreviated  from 
-alackadai/.]  Alack  the  day;  alas; — an  expression  of 
.sorrow,  regret,  dissatisfaction,  or  surprise. 

Lack'brain'  (ISk'bran'),  7i.  One  who  is  deficient  in 
.understan-iiiig;  a  witless  person.  Shak. 

Lack'er  (-er),  ?i.    One  who  lacks  or  is  in  want. 

Lack^er,  ;?.  &  i<.    See  Lacquer. 

Lack'ey  (ISk'y),  71..-  pi.  Lackeys  (-Tz).  [F.  la- 
■<inais;  cf.  Sp.  &  PG.  lacayo ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh. 
■of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  Ikk.,  v.]  An  attending 
jnale  servant ;  a  footman  ;  a  servile  follower. 

Like  a  Christinn  footboy  or  a  gentleman's  lacket/.     Shak. 

Lackey  caterpillar  {ZnuD,  the  caterpillar,  or  larva,  of 
any  bombycid  moth  of  the  genus  Clisioivniipa  ;  ~  so  called 
from  its  party-colored  markings.  The  common  Euro- 
pean species  {C.  }i€M.siria)  is  striped  witli  blue,  yellow, 
and  red,  with  a  white  Une  on  tlie  bark.  The  American 
.species  (f.  Ampricnna  and  C.  sijlvitticn)  are  commonly 
called  irnt  ratcr}>i/lar.'i.  See  Tent  caferpillar,  under 
Tent.  —Lackey  moth  (Zodl.)^  the  moth  wnich  produces 
the  lackey  caterpillar. 

Lack'ey,  r.  t.     To  attend  as  a  lackey;  to  wait  upon. 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackeii  her.  Jldton. 

Lack'oy,  r.  ?.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lackeyed  (-id) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lackeying.]  To  act  or  serve  as  lackey  ;  to  pay 
.servile  attendance. 

Lack'lus'ter  I  (-lus'ter),  v.     A  want  of  luster.  —  a. 

Lacklus  tre  J  Wanting  luster  or  brightness.  "  Lack- 
iuster  eye.''  S/uik. 

Lac'mus  (lak'mus),  n.    See  Litmus. 

La-CO'ni-an  (la-ko'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  La- 
conia,  a  division  of  ancient  Greece;  Spartan.  —  n.  An 
inliabitant  oi  Laconia;  esp.,  a  Spartan. 

La-con'ic  (la-kon'ik),  I  a.      [L.  Laconicns  Laconian, 

La-COn'lC-al  (-I-k^d),  (  Gr.  Aaxwi/tKos,  fr.  A6.K<av  a 
Laconian,  Laced;emoniau,  or  Spartan  :  cf.  F.  laconiqiie.'] 

1.  Expressing  much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Laconians  or  Spartans;  brief  and  pithy;  brusque; 
epigrammatic.     In  this  sense  laconic  is  the  usual  form. 

I  prow  laconic  wen  beyond  Iftconicism  ;  for  sometimes  I  re- 

■turii  only  yos.  or  no,  to  questionary  or  petitionary  epistles  r.f 

Jiulf  a  yard  long.  "^     '      7'.V'f 

His  sense  was  strong  and  hia  style  laconic.     Wtlu-fMl. 

2.  Laconian  ;  cliaracteristic  of,  or  like,  the  Spartans  ; 
ieuce,  stern  or  severe  ;  cruel ;  unflinching. 

His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod  ;  all  thnt  In- 
■conical  discipime  pleased  him  well.  j;p,  j/,,ii. 

Syn.  — Short;  brief;  concise:  succinct:  sententious; 
pointed;  pithy.  —  Laconic,  Concise.  Covcisr  means 
vyithout  irrelevant  or  superfluous  matter  ;  it  is  the  oppn- 
j?ite  of  d'jj'ise.  Lncovic  means  concise  witli  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  pithiness,  sometimes  of  brusqueness. 

La-con'Ic.  n.    Laconisra.    [Obf!.'\  Addison. 

La-con'ic-al  f  T-kal),  a.    See  Laconic,  a, 
•   La-COn'ic-al-ly,  ndv.     In  a  laconic  manner. 

La-con'i-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  n.   SameasLAcoxisM.  Pope. 
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Lac'0-nlsm  flJtk'n-nTz'm),  n.      [Gr.   A a>c wftir^to?,  fr. 
kaKUivi.i^ti.v  V)  iimtiai'  Lacedii'inonian  maimeiM,  to  ^peuk 
laconic;dly  :    cf.    V.    laconismt.']       1.  A    vigorous,    brief 
inaimfr  oi  expreHsion  ;  la<ronic  style. 
2.  An  innt^uice  of  laconic  Htyle  or  oxpreMsion. 
Lac^O-nize  (.ISk'o-niz),  v.  i.     \_lmp.  &.  p.  p.  Laconized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Laconizino  (-ni'zlng),]      [Gr. 
Kajcoivi^ew.     See  LACONIC.]     To  imitate  the  manner  of 
the  Laconians,  especially  in  brief,  pithy  siieech,  or  in  fru- 
:  gality  and  austerity. 

Lac''quer  (htk'er),  n.  [F.  lacre  a  sort  of  Healing  wax, 
Pg.  Incre.,  fr.  laca  lac.  See  Lac  the  ntsin.]  [Written 
also  lacker.']  A  varnisli,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  shell- 
lac  in  alcohol,  often  colored  with  gamboge,  saflron,  or  the 
like;  —  used  for  varnishing  metals,  pupier-niache,  and 
wood.  The  name  is  also  given  to  vaniisheu  made  of 
other  ingredients,  esp.  tlie  tough,  solid  varnish  of  the 
Japiuiese,  witli  whicli  ornamental  objects  are  made. 

Lac'ciuer,  r.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lacqueued  (lak'erd) ; 

p.  pr.  A.  vb.  n.  Lacquering.]    To  cover  with  lacquer. 

"  Liic<jue/'\l  cliair."  I'ope. 

Lac'q,uer-er  (-er),  71.      One  who  lacciuers,  especially 

one  wlio  makes  a  business  of  lacquering. 

Lac'quer-ing,  71.  The  act  or  business  of  putting  on 
lacfiuer  ;  also,  the  coat  of  lacquer  put  on. 

II  La'crl-mo'SO  (la'kre-mo'zo),  (/.  [It,  See  Lachry- 
mose.] {iMiis.)  Plaintive  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  a  mourn- 
fui  or  ]>atlietic  movement  or  style.  Noore. 

La-crosse'  (la-kr5s';  115),  n.  [F.  la  crosse,  lit.,  the 
crosier,  hooked  stick.  Cf.  Crosieu.]  A  game  of  ball, 
originating  among  the  North  American  Indians,  now  tlie 
popular  field  sport  of  Canada,  and  played  also  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Each  plaj'er  carries  a  long- 
handled  racket,  called  a  ^'■crosse.^'  The  ball  is  not  han- 
dled but  caught  witli  the  crosse  and  carried  on  it,  or  tossed 
from  it,  tlie  object  being  to  carry  it  or  throw  it  through 
one  of  the  goals  jdaced  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field. 

Lac'ry-mal  (l.^k'rT-nu/l),  n.  &  a.    See  LACHRYMATonY, 
n.,  and  Lachrymal,  a. 
Lac'ry-ma-ry,  Lac'ry-ma-to-ry,  Lac'ry-mose.    See 

LaCHRYMARY,  LacHHVMATORV,  LACHRVaiU.SE. 

Lac'tage  (13k'tuj ;  4S),  71.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk  :  cf. 
F.  laitaye.  See  Lacteal.]  The  produce  of  animals 
yielding  milk ;  milk  and  that  which  is  made  from  it. 

Lac'tazn  (-tilin),  n.  [Lactone  -|-  ajxido.]  {Ckem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  anhydrides  of  an  ainido  type,  analo- 
gous to  the  lactones,  as  oxindol. 

Lac-tam'ic  (ISk-tilin'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  aniido  acid  related  to  lactic  acid,  and 
called  also  antiilo-propinyu'c  acid. 

Lac-tamlde  (ISk-tiiin'Td  or  -id),  n.  [Lactic  +  a77u'de.'\ 
{Chem.)  An  acid  amide  derived  from  lactic  acid,  and  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a  neutral 
reaction.     It  is  raetameric  with  alanine. 

Lac'tant  (ISk'trmt),  a.  [L.  lactans,  p.  pr.  of  lactare 
to  suck,  fr.  /'7f,  lac/isy  milk.]     Suckling  ;  giving  suck. 

Lac'ta-rene  (-ta-ren),  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  A 
preparation  of  caseiu  from  milk,  used  in  printing  calico. 

Lac'ta-ry  {-r$-),  a.  [L.  lactarias,  fr.  lac,  lartis,  milk  ; 
cf.  F.  lacfaire.]  Milky;  full  of  white  juice  like  milk. 
[^Ob.i.]     "  Lactanf  or  milky  plants."  Sir  T.  Browne.  . 

Lac'ta-ry,  ?'.     A  dairyhonse.     [i?.] 

Lac'tate  (-tat),  71.  [L.  lac,  lacHs^  milk :  cf.  F.  lac- 
tate.]    {Chem.)  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

Lac-ta'tlon  (lak-ta'ahun),  ?;.  A  giving  Buck;  the  se- 
cretion and  yielding  of  milk  by  the  mammary  gland. 

Lac'te-al  (13k'te-al),  a.  [L.  lacteus  milky,  fr.  lac, 
hicds,  milk.  Cf.  Galaxy,  Lettuce.]  1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  milk;  ndlky  ;  a.s,  the  lacteal  fluid. 

2.  {Anat.  &  rhysiol.)  Pertainiug  to,  or  containing, 
chyle  ;  as,  the  lacteal  vessels. 

Lac'te-al,  71.  {Anat.)  Oue  of  the  lyTuphatic  vessels 
which  convey  chyle  from  tlie  ,^ 

small  intestine  through  tlie 
mesenteric  glands  to  tlie  tho- 
racic duct ;  a  chyliferous  ves- 
sel. 

Lac'te-al-ly,  adv.  Milk- 
ily  ;  in  the  manner  of  milk. 

Lac'le-an  (-an),  «.  [See 
Lacteal.]  1.  Milky;  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling, 
milk.  "  This  lactea7i  white- 
ness." Moron. 

2.  {Anat  &  Physiol.)  Lac- 
teal ;  convejing  chyle. 

Lac'te-ous  (-iSs),  a.    [See 
Lacteal.]       1.  Milky  ;    re- 
sembling   milk.       "The  lac  Lactenls  and  Adjacent  Parts. 
/eo»5  circle."  Sir  T.  Broinie.  a  Aorta  ;    b  Thoracic  Duct; 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  c  Lymphatic  or  Lacteal 
chyle  ;  as,  lacteojis  vessels.  Glands  lyinj;  in  the  Mesen- 

T.flr'fn.niia  !«■  nrh-  T..  a  ^'^^y  i"**  connected  with 
u!^  te-OUS-ly,  adv.  in  a  ea^ii  other  and  with  the 
lacteous  manner ;    after  the     —  ~        .      .     _ 

manner  of  milk. 

Lac-tes'cence  (I5k-t5s'- 
sens),  n.    [Cf.  F.  lacfescmce.'] 

1.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of 
producing  milk,  or  milklike 
juice;  resemblance  to  milk;  a  milky  color. 

This  Jnctesccnce  does  conimonlv  ensue  when  .  ,  .  fair  water 
IS  hiuldciily  poured  upon  the  solution.  iSoi/lc. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  latex  of  certain  plants.    See  Latex. 
Lac-tes^Cent  (-sent),  a.     [L.  laclescens,  p.  pr.  of  lac- 

fesccrc  to  turn  to  milk,  incho.  fr.  lactere  to  be  milky,  fr. 
lac,  lactis,  milk  :  cf.  F.  lactescent.]  1.  Having  a  milky 
look;  becoming  milky.     [Obs.] 

2.  {Bot.)  Producing  milk  or  a  milklike  juice  or  fluid, 
as  the  milkweed.     See  Latex. 

Lactic  (lak'tTk),  a.  [L.  lac,  Incfis,  milk:  cf.  F.  lac- 
tiqiie.  See  Lacteal,  and  cf.  Galactic]  {Physiol. 
Chcm.)  Of  or  pertairrtng  to  milk;  procured  from' sour 
milk  or  whey  ;  as,  lactic  acid  ;  lactic  fermentation,  etc. 


Thoracic  Duct  by  the  Lac- 
teals /',■  rf  Riidiciila  of  the 
Lncteals  in  the  wall  of  the 
Intestine  c ;  ij  Lur^e  Lac- 
teals  separated  from  the 
ilesentery. 


lacuna 

Lactic  acid  IPhiislol.  Clmit.),  a  nirupy,  colorless  fluid, 
boIuL'Il-  m  water,  with  :ui  iliteuKoly  buur  taste  and  a  stronK 
acul  reuetiuii.  There  are  at  lea^t  three  isomeric  luuUr 
flcationn  all  having  the  fc.ruiiila  C;  H.,0.;.  KamAuctic  or 
IMnitarln-  ,1,1,1  ,„•,  iir»  ehi.lly  In  .1.  a.l  liiuselu  tissue,  while 
unliimiij  1,1'tir  lie, I  nnult:)  iK.iji  hM-miiitaticjii.  The  two 
acids  are  alike  in  h^miiK  thi- taii.c  i  r.u.-titiitiuiK.-xr.ressed 
by  the  nam,;  ■  I/,,,/,,!,,,,'  l,„l„-  ./,„/,,  |,iit  tli.' latlrr  i»  op- 
tically inactive,  while  hai,„i;c  li,:  acicl  rul.it.K  the  plane 
ol  polarization  to  tlie  riijlit.  'i  ho  Ihii.l  ;K.id,  ijh„l,  ,,'■  lac- 
Iw  III  lit,  a.coiiipani.o  sarcolaetic  acid  in  the  juice  ot  rtesli, 
and  IS  opti.'ally  inactive, —Lactic  ferment,  an  orKaiiized 
ferment  Ul,i,l,r,„m  l,,rl,i-i,m  ur  liicl is).  KhU-h  produces 
lactic  icriiiiiii.ition,  .l.i.onipoHiiigtlieBUfrar  of  milk  into 
carhonic  and  l.c  tir  a,  t.\;..  the  latter  of  which  renders  the 
milk  sour,  a:cl  i.icri,,n,,ic-3  the  casein,  thus  Biving  rise  to 
till,  so-calI.'<l  Hpontaia-oiiK  e-iajjulation  of  milk. —Lactic 
fermentation.    See  under  Febme.ntation. 

Lac'tide  (ISk'tlJ  or  -tW),  n.  [/,«c(ic  +  anhj-drirfs.] 
(Chcm.)  A  white,  cij'Stalliiie  Biil,>,taiice,  ohtained  from 
lactic  acid  by  distiU.atioii,  and  re^tardcd  as  an  anhydride ; 
also,  by  extension,  any  similar  substance. 

Lac-tU'er-oas  (lak-tTfei-Ds),  a.  [L.  lae,  liictin,  milk 
-f-  •Jiroti.,; :  cf.  F.  litcti/ire.l  Bearing  or  eontainiug 
milk  or  a  milky  fluid  ;  as,  the  titctijcrous  vessels,  cells,  or 
tissue  of  various  vascular  plants. 

Lac-tU'lc  (-tlflk),     (a.     [I.,  lacjactia,  mUk  +  fa. 

LaC'tU'lc-al  C-I-kul), )  cere  to  make.]  Producing 
or  yielding  milk. 

Lac'tMuge  (rnk'tl-fiij),  n.  [L.  lac,  laclis,  milk  + 
Sugnrc  to  expel.]  (Mid.)  A  medicine  to  check  the  Be- 
eretion  of  milk,  or  to  dispel  a  supposed  accumulation  of 
milk  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Lac'tim  (-tim),  n.  [A«c(ic  +  imido.]  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  anhydrides  resembliiic  the  lactams,  but  of 
an  imido  type  ;  as,  isatiiie  is  a  laclim.    Cf.  Lactam. 

Lac-tlm'iae  (ISk-tlin'Id  or  -id),  V.  lL'i,-lic  -f-  iiiiide.'\ 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance  obtained  as  au 
anhydride  of  alanine,  and  regarded  as  au  imido  deriva- 
tive of  lactic  acid. 

Lac'tin  (-tin  ),  7!.  [L.  hic,  liirtl.^,  milk :  cf.  F.  lactine. 
Cf.  GAL.trriN-.]    (Physiol,  vhcin.)  See  Lactose. 

Lac'to-al-bu'mln  (Hk'ti-Sl-bu'min),  n.  [L.  Inc,  lac- 
tis, milk  +  E.  iilhiniiin.']  (I'/ajsiot.  Chem.)  The  albumin 
present  in  milk,  apparently  identical  with  ordinary  se- 
rum albumin.     It  is  di.stinct  from  the  casein  of  milk. 

Lac'lo-bu'ty-rom'e-ter  (-i.n'tl-rSm'i-ter),  n.  [L.  lac, 
lactis,  milk  -f  E.  hiilin  „ii„l,  r.^  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  a  given 
sample  of  milk. 

Lac'to-aen-slm'e-ter  (-den-slm'c-ter),  n.  [L.  Inc,  lac- 
tis, milk  -f  E.  deusiiiieter.']  A  form  of  hydrometer, 
specially  graduated,  for  finding  the  density  of  milk,  .and 
thus  discovering  whether  it  has  been  mixed  with  water 
or  some  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

Lac-tom'e-ter  (lak-tSm'S-ter),  n.  [L.  Ine,  Inrlis.  milk 
+  -meter :  cf.  F.  liietom'etre.  Cf.  Galactometeb.] 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  purity  or  richness  of 
milk,  as  a  measuring  glass,  a  specific  gravity  bulb,  or 
other  apparatus. 

Lactone  (ISk'ton),  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of 
organic  compounds,  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  certain 
hydroxy  acids.  In  general,  they  are  colorless  liquids, 
liaving  a  weak  aromatic  odor.  They  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  typical  lactone  is  derived  from  luetic  acid. 

Lac-ton'lc  (15k-t5n'ik),  <7.  [From  Lactoxe.]  (Chem.) 
Of,  in-rtaining  to,  or  derived  from,  lactone. 

Lac-ton'Jc,  a.  [From  Lactose.]  (CVie??!.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
milk  sugar  (lactose). 

Lac'to-pro'te-ln  (ISk'tft-pro'te-Tn),  n.  [L.  lac,  laclis. 
milk  -f  E.  protein.)  (Phiisi„l.  Chem.)  A  pecuUar  al- 
buimnons  body  considered  a  normal  constituent  of  milk. 

Lac'to-ry  (litk'ti5-ry),  a.  Lactiferous.  [06s.]  "inc- 
torij  or  milky  plants."  Sir  T.  Biou-ne. 

Lac'to-scope(lSk'to-6kop),  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis -i- -scope.'] 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  amount  of  cream  con- 
tained in  milk  by  ascertaining  its  relative  opacity. 

Lac'tose'  (-tos'),  n.  1.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Sugar  of 
milk  or  milk  sugar  ;  a  crystalline  sugar  present  iu  milk, 
and  separable  from  the  whey  by  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lization. It  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  is  dextrorotarj-, 
and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  either  cane  sugar 
or  glucose.     Formerly  called  lactin. 

2.  (Chem.)  See  Galactose, 

([Lac-tu'ca  (li!k-tu'ka),  n.  [L.,  lettuce.  See  Let- 
tuce.] (Hot.)  A  genus  of  composite  herbs,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  salad  ;  lettuce. 

II  Lac'tu-oa'rl-uin  (li!k'tii-ka'rl-rnn),  v.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
laetuca  lettuce.]  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  common 
lettuce,  soinetinies  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 

Lac-tU'cic  (lak-ru'sik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  juice  of  the  Laetuca  virosa  ;  —  said  of 
certain  acids. 

Lac-tu'cln  (ISk-tu'sTn),  n.  [From  Lactuca  :  cf.  F. 
laetucine.']  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance,  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  and  a  neutral  reaction,  and  forming 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  lactucarium. 

Lac-tu'cone  (lak-tu'kr,n),  n.  [From  Lactuca.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  cr3-stalline,  tasteless  substance,  found 
in  the  milky  .sap  of  species  of  Laetuca,  and  constituting 
an  essential  ingredient  of  lactucarium. 

Lac'tu-ram'ic  (lak'tS-ram'Ik),  a.  {Lactic  -f  area  + 
-amic.'j  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designathig,  an  or- 
ganic amido  acid,  which  ia  regarded  as  a  derivative  of 
lactic  acid  and  urea. 

Lac'tyl(I5k'tIl),K.  [lacrtc -(- -;//.]  (Chem.)  An  or- 
g.anic  residue  or  radical  derived  from  lactic  acid. 

II  La-CU'na  (la-ku'na),  77.  /  pi.  L.  LACUXi  (-ne) ;  E.  La- 
cunas (-naz).  [L.,  ditch,  pit,  lake,  orig.,  anything  hollow. 
See  Lagoon.]  1.  A  small  opening ;  a  small'pit  or  depres- 
sion ;  a  small  blank  space ;  a  gap  or  vacancy ;  a  hiatus. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  small  opening ;  a  small  depression  or  cav- 
ity; a  space,  as  a  vacant  space  between  the  cells  of 
plants,  or  one  of   the  spaces  left  among  the  tissues  of 
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the  lower  animals,  which  serve  in  place  of  vessels  for 
the  circulation  of  the  body  fluids,  or  the  cavity  or  sac, 
usually  of  very  small  size,  in  a  mucous  merabraue. 

La-CU'nal  (i-'^-ku'nf7l),  ia.     Pertaining  to,  or  having, 

La-CU'nar  (ia-ku'ner),  J  lacun;e;  as,  vi  lacunar  cir- 
culation. 

La-cn^nar.  n.  ;  7jL  E.  Lacunars  (-nerz),  L.  Lacuna- 
BIA  (ISk'u-na'rT-a)".  [L.]  {Arch.)  ((/)  The  ceiling  or 
under  surface  of  any  part,  especially  when  it  consists  of 
compartments,  smlk  or  hollowed,  without  spaces  or 
bands  between  the  panels.  Gicilt.  (6)  One  of  the 
sunken  panels  in  such  a  ceiling. 

La-CUneMh-i-kun'),  71.     [F.]  A  lacuna.    [J?.]   Landor. 

Lac'u-nose' (lak'_u-nos'),  I  a-     [L.  lacunosus  full  of 

La-CU'nOUS  (la-ku'nus),  (  Itoles  or  liollows :  cf.  F. 
lacunenx.  See  Lacuna.]  {Bio/.)  Furrowed  or  pitted; 
having  shallow  cavities  or  lacunii- :  as,  a  lactulose  leaf. 

La-COS'tral  (la-kus'trffl),    (  a.     [L.  locus  hake  :  cf.  F. 

La-CUs'trine (-trin  ;  277),)  lacustral^  lacustre.^ 
Found  in,  or  pertaining  to,  lakes  or  ponds,  or  growing 
in  ttiem  ;  as,  lacustrine  flowers. 

Lacustrine  deposits  (  GpoL),  the  deposits  wliirh  have  been 
accumulated  in  fresh-water  areas.  —  Lacustrine  dwelUngs. 
See  Lake  du'dliwjs,  under  Lake. 

Lac'work' (ISk;'^\erk'),  "•  Ornamentation  by  means 
of  lacquer  painted  or  carved,  or  simply  colored,  sprinkled 
with  gold  or  the  like  ;  —  said  especially  of  Oriental  work 
of  tliis  kind. 

Lad  ( l-^d>,  obs.  p.  p.  of  Lead,  to  guide.  Chaucer. 

Lad  (ISd),  7?.  [OE.  Indile,  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W. 
Hated,  Ir.  la(/i.  V123.  Cf.  Lass.]  1.  A  boy  ;  a  youth  ; 
a  stripling.     "Cupid  is  a  knavish  /atf."  Shnk. 

There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  live  barley  loaves  and  two 
email  fifth*.-?.  John  vi.  y. 

2.  A  companion  ;  a  comrade  ;  a  mate. 

Lad's  love.    (Bof.)  See  Bojfs  love,  under  Boy. 

Lad'a-num  (IXd'a-niira),  n.  [L.  ladanum,  ledanum, 
Gr.  Xd&avov,  A^Sai'oc,  fr.  \-q5ov  name  of  a  slirub,  mastic  ; 
cf.  Per.  ladan,  ladcti.  Cf.  Laudanum.]  A  gum  resin 
gathered  from  certain  Orieutal  species  of  Cisfus.  It  has 
a  pungent  odor  and  is  chiefly  used  in  making  plasters, 
and  for  fumigation.     [Written  also  lahdanum.^ 

Lad'dO  (ISd'df ),  ohs.  imp.  of  Lead,  to  guide.  Chaucer. 

Lad'der  (-der),  n.  [OE.  laddre,  AS.  hl-^der,  hlmd- 
der;  akin  to  OFries.  hladder,  D.  htdder,  OHG.  leitara, 
G.  leiter,  and  from  the  root  of  E.  lean^  v.  V40.  See 
Lean,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Climax.]  1.  A  frame,  usually  port- 
able, of  wood,  metal,  or  rope,  for  ascent  and  descent, 
consisting  of  two  side  pieces  to  which  are  fastened 
cross  strips  or  rounds  forming  steps. 

Some  the  pn'Mnes  play, 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  Itttdcrs  to  the  fire.    Dryden. 

2.  That  which   resembles  a  ladder  in  form  or  use ; 
hence,  that  by  means  of  which  one  attains  to  eminence. 
Lowliness  is  youn'^  ambition's  laihhr.  Shak. 

Fish  ladder.  See  under  Fish.  —  Ladder  beetle  {Zodl.)^  an 
American  leaf  beetle  {Chnjsomela  scala- 
risK  The  elytra  are  silvery  wliite,  striped 
and  spotted  with  green  ;  the  under  A\ing3 
are  rose-colored.  It  feeds  upon  the  linden 
tree. —Ladder  handle,  an  iron  rail  at  the 
side  of  a  vertical  hxed  ladder,  to  grasp 
with  the  hand  in  climbing.  —  Ladder  ehell 
<Zo'^l^),  a  spiral  marine  shell  of  the  genua 
Bcalaria.    See  Scalaria. 

Lad'dle   (ISd'dT),  n.    A  lad;    a  male 
sweetheart.    [Scot.\ 

Lade  (lad),  v.  t,  [imp.  Laded  ;  p.  p.  Laded,  Laden 
(lad'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Lading.]  [AS.  hladan  to  heap, 
load,  draw  (water) ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  laden  to  load, 
OHG.  hladan,  ladan,  Icel.  IdaSa,  Sw.  ladda,  Dan.  lade, 
Goth,  ojhlnpun.  Cf.  Load,  Ladle,  Lathe  for  turning, 
Last  a  load.]  1.  To  load ;  to  put  a  burden  or  freight  on 
or  in;  —  generally  followed  by  that  which  receives  the 
load,  as  the  direct  object. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  com.     Gen.  xlii.  26. 

2.  To  throw  in  or  out,  with  a  ladle  or  dipper ;  to  dip  ; 
as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  tub,  or  into  a  cistern. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  S/itik. 

3.  {Plate  Glass  Manuf.)  To  transfer  (the  molten  glass) 
from  the  pot  to  the  forming  table. 

Lade,r.  z.   [See  Lade,  i-.^]   1.  To  draw  water.  [06^.] 

2.  {Xaut.)  To  admit  water  by  leakage,  as  a  ship,  etc. 

Lade,  n.  [Prov.  E.,  a  ditch  or  drain.  Cf.  Lode,  Lead 
to  conduct.]  1.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  {Ohs.'\Bp.  (r'ihsou. 

2.  A  pa.'isagt"  for  water  ;  a  ditch  or  drain.  [Proc.  /w/r/.] 

Lade'man  i-mSn),  71.  One  who  leads  a  pack  horse  ;  a 
niillir'.'*  K.rsant.     [Obs.  or  LocaH 

Lad'ennad''n), />.  &rt.  Loaded;  freighted;  burdened; 
as,  a  ladc7i  vessel ;  a  laden  heart. 

Ah  sinful  nation,  a  jicnplo  Indrn  with  ini(iuity.    /«.  i.  4. 
A  fihip  lu'/rn  with  Rold.  S/iak. 

La'dled  HiiMTd),  a.  Ladylike;  not  rough;  gentk;. 
[CM.s-.]     "  Stroked  with  a  /adifd  hand."  FcUham. 

La'dles*  eai'dropB'  (laMIz  erMrOpsO-  {Hot.)  Tlie 
Hinall-Howered  Fuchsia  {F.  coccinea),  and  other  closely 


Ladder  Beetle, 
slightly  en- 
larged. 


related  species. 
La'dl-ty  (lii'dT-fl),  V.  t. 


{Ladii  -f-  -///.]  To  make  a 
lady  of ;  to  make  ladylike.     \()hs.'\  Massirtfjer. 

La-din'  (li'i-deii'),  71.  [From  L.  Lafinu.t  Latin.  See 
Latin.]  A  Romansch  dialect  spoken  iu  some  parts  of 
Swit/.rland  and  tlie  Tyrol. 

Lad'Ing  (ladTuK),  n.     1.  The  act  of  loading. 

2.  That  whirh  lades  or  constitutes  a  load  or  cargo  ; 
freight;  burden;  as,  tlie /w/mr/ of  a  ship. 

Bill  of  lading.    6cQ  under  Bill. 

IlLa-dl'no  (lA-do'no),  v.;  jd.  Ladinos  (-noz).  fSp.] 
One  (){ the  half-breed  df-Mci-ufbintsof  wliites  and  IndianH  ; 
n  inchtizo  ;  —  so  called  tlir'iughout  Central  America. 
They  arc;  uMually  of  a  yellowisli  orangf  tinge.     Am.  CifC. 

Ladldn  (IS-l'kTn),  n.  A  little  lad.  \_R.'\  Dr.  11.  More. 

La'die  (laM'l),   n.     [AS.  Idtedel,  fr.  fdadan  to  load. 


drain.  See  Lade,  v.  /.]  1.  A  cuplike  spoon,  often  of 
large  size,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  lading  or  dipping. 
When  the  materials  nf  pla&s  have  hi-en  kept  Ion;.'  in  fusion, 
the  imxtiire  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt,  wlii-'h  thi;  workmen 
take  off  witli  /<('/^.-.  Loyle. 

2.  {FonniU7ig)  A  vessel  to  carry  liquid  metal  from  the 
furnace  to  the  mold. 

3.  The  float  of  a  mill  wheel ;  —  called  also  ladle  board. 

4.  {Gun.)  {a)  An  instrument  for  drawing  tlie  charge 
of  a  cannon,  (i)  A  ring,  with  a  handle  or  handles  fitted 
to  it,  for  carrying  shot. 

Ladle  wood  (JUU.),  the  wood  of  a  South  African  tree 
{Cassine  Colpoon),  used  for  carving. 

La'dle  Ca'd'l),  r.  (.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ladled  (-d'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ladling  (-dlTng).]  To  take  up  and  con- 
vey in  a  ladle  ;  to  dip  with,  or  as  with,  a  ladle  ;  as,  to 
ladle  out  soup  ;  to  ladle  oatmeal  into  a  kettle. 

La'dle-ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Ladlefuls  (-fuU).  A  quan- 
tity sulticient  to  fill  a  ladle. 

La-drone'  (la-drou'},??.  [Sp.  ladron,  L.  latro  servant, 
robber,  Gr.  Aarpt^  a  servant.]  A  robber ;  a  pirate  ;  hence, 
loosely,  a  rogue  or  rascal. 

La'dy  (la'dj),  n. ;  pi.  Ladies  (-dTz).  [OE.  ladi, 
hej'di,  AS.  hlxfdige,  hl^fdie  ;  AS.  hla/  loaf  +  a  root  of 
uncertain  origin,  possibly  akin  to  E.  dairy.  See  Loaf, 
and  of.  Lord.]  1.  A  woman  who  looks  after  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  a  family  ;  a  mistress  ;  the  female  head  of  a 
household. 

Agar,  the  handmaiden  of  Sara,  whence  comest  thou,  and 
whither  ynest  thou  ?  Tlie  which  answered.  Fro  the  face  nf 
Sara  my  ladtj.  U'f/ch/iGuu.  xvi.  S). 

2.  A  woman  having  proprietary  rights  or  authority ; 
mistress; — a  feminine  correlative  of  lord.  "Lord  or 
lady  of  high  degree.*'  Lou-ell. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  tliis  line  to  this,  .  .  . 

"We  make  thee  ladtt.  Shak. 

3.  A  woman  to  whom  the  particular  homage  of  a 
kiiight  was  paid ;  a  woman  to  whom  one  is  devoted  or 
bound ;  a  sweetheart. 

The  soldier  here  liis  waited  etnre  suppliep. 

And  takes  new  valor  from  his  Imhi's  eyes.        Waller. 

4.  A  woman  of  social  distinction  or  position.  In  Eng- 
land, a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  woman  whose 
husband  is  uot  of  lower  rank  than  a  baron,  or  whose 
father  was  a  nobleman  not  lower  tliau  an  earl.  The  wife 
of  a  baronet  or  knight  has  the  title  of  Lady  by  courtesy, 
but  not  by  right. 

5.  A  woman  of  refined  or  gentle  manners ;  a  well-bred 
woman ;  —  the  feminine  correlative  of  gentleman. 

6.  A  wife  ;  —  not  now  in  approved  usage.     Goldsmith. 

7.  {Zool.)  The  triturating  apparatus  iu  the  stomach 
of  a  lobster ;  —  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
seated  female  figure.    It  consists  of  calcareous  plates. 

Ladies'  man,  a  man  who  affects  the  society  of  ladies.  — 
Lady  altar,  an  altar  in  a  lady  chapel.  Shipley.  —  Lady 
chapel,  a  ch.ipel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  ~~  Lady 
court,  the  court  of  a  lady  of  the  manor.  —  Lady  crab 
(  Zo'id.),  a  handsomely  spotted  swimming  crnb  (Plati/oul- 
,-/i".s  «-'<-<7/'i/»vi  viTV  rnnnimn  <.u  the  sandv  shores  of  the 
Atl.uitic  foa.st  ot  tin- I'liitr.l  States.  —  Lady  fern.  {/in/.\ 
^ei^  Fruiafcfer?!,  und>TFE:MALE.  and /7/?/^/.of  Kern.  — Lady 
in  waiting,  a  lady  of  the  queen's  household,  appointed  to 
wait  upon  or  attend  the  queen.  —  Lady  Mass,  a  Mass  said 
iu  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  .Sliijdrij.  —'La.dy  of  the 
manor,  a  lady  having  jurisdiction  of  a  manor;  also,  the 
wife  of  a  manor  lord.  —  Lady's  maid,  a  maidservant  who 
dresses  and  waits  upon  a  lady.  Thackeray.  —  Our  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

La'dy,  a.  Belonging  or  becomiug  to  a  lady ;  ladylike. 
"  Some  lady  trifles."  Shak. 

La'dy-btrd'  (-herd'))  «•  [Equiv.  to,  bird  of  Our  Lady.] 
{Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  beetles  of 
the  genus  Coccinella  and  allied  genera  (family  Cocci7ielli- 
dx);  —  called  also  lad ybuf/,  ladyrlock,  lady 
cou\  lady  Jfy,  and  lady  beetle.  Coccinella 
septempunctata  is  one  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean species.    See  Coccii'ELLA. 

G^^  The  ladybirds  are  usually  more  or 
less  hemispherical  in  form,  with  a  smooth, 
polished  surface,  and  often  colored  red, 
brown,  or  black,  with  small  spots  of  bright- 
er colors.  Both  the  larv;ii  and  the  adult 
beetles  of  most  species  feed  on  aphids,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  very  beneficial  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

La'dy-bUg'  (-bug'),  «.    {Zool.)  Same  as 

LADl'BinD. 

La'dy-clock'  (-klSk'),  n.    {Z06I.)  See  Ladybird. 

La'dy  Day'  (da')*  Tl'^  day  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Blarch  25.     See  Anndnciation. 

La'dy-flsh'  (-fTsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  large,  handsome 
oceanic  fisli  {A /Imla  ritlpc.t),  fomid  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  ;  — called  also  bonejish, grubber,  French 
mullet,  and  macahe.  (h)  A  labroid  fish  {Ilarpe  rufa)  of 
Florida  and  the  Went  Indies. 

La'dy-hOOd  (-iuTod),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  lady  ;  tlic  piTsonality  of  a  lady. 

La'dy-kiU'er  (-kll'er),  n.  A  gallant  who  captivates 
thi^  hearts  of  women.  **  A  renowned  dandy  and  lady- 
kil/rr.'^  Ji/acku:  Map. 

La'dy-kill'lng^,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  captivating 
the  hearts  of  women. 

Iletter  for  the  niiko  of  wmnnnkind  that  tliis  dangcrona  doc 
should  leave  off  hfhj-kdUwj.  Thackt>n>i. 

La'dy-kln  (-1< tn),  n.  [Lady  -f-  •kin.']  A  litth-  lady  ; 
—  applied  by  tin-  writers  of  i^icen  Eliz.abeth'a  time,  in 
the  jibbrcviatid  form  Lakin,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

^r"  Tlie  diminutive  does  not  refer  to  size,  but  is  oquiv- 
ah'iit  to  "  dear."  Jinwrr. 

La'dy-Ilke'  (-llk'),  o-  X.  Like  a  lady  in  appearance 
orinanners;  well-bred. 

Sho  was  ladvlikc,  too,  niter  thf  manner  of  the  feminine  c<'"- 
tilily  of  those  ilayh.  Hawthnnte. 

2.  Becoming  or  nnitable  to  a  lady;  tus,  ladylike  man- 
nora.     "  With  fingers  ladylikc.^^ .  Warner. 


{Bot.)   Any  orchida- 


3.  Delicate  ;  tender  ;  feeble  ;  effeminate. 

Too  liiilijlike  a  lonn  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

La'dy-Iike'ness  (la'dl-lik'n6s),  n.     The  quality  or 

state  of  Ijeing  ladylike. 

La'dy-love'  (-luv'),  n.     A  sweetheart  or  mistress. 

La'dy's  bed'straW  (la'dTz  bfid'htra').  {Bot.)  The 
common  bedstraw  {Galium  vertini);  also,  a  slender- 
leaved  East  Indian  slirub  {Phaynaceuni  Mollugo),  with 
white  flowers  in  umbels. 

La'dy's  bOW'er  (bou'er).  {Bot.^  A  climbing  phint 
with  fragrant  blossoms  {Clematis  litalba). 

G^f*^  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  plants  o4 
the  same  genus. 

La'dy's  comb' (kom').  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant 
(Scayidix  PtctcuA'rvirris),  its  clusters  of  long  slender 
fruits  remotely  rc^tuibling  a  comb. 

La'dy's  cush'lon  (k.:if).sh'un).  {Bot.)  An  herb  grow- 
ing in  dense  tufts ;  tlie  tlirift  {Armeria  vulga7'is). 

La'dy's  fln'ger  (fin'ger).  1.  2>l.  {Bot'.)  The  kidney 
vetch. 

2.  {Cookery)  A  variety  of  small  cake  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  finger. 

3.  A  long,  slender  variety  of  the  potato. 

4.  (Zonl.)  One  of  the  branchial-  of  the  lobster. 
La'dy's   gar'ters  (gar'terz).     {Bot.)  Ribbon  grass. 
La'dy's   hair'  (hSr').      {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 

Briza  {B.  media) ;  a  variety  of  quaking  grass. 

La'dy-shlp  (la'dT-shTp),  n.  Tlie  rank  or  position  of  a 
lady  ;  —  given  as  a  title  (preceded  by  her  or  your). 

Your  ladijship  shall  observe  their  gravity.    B.  Jonsnu. 

La'dy's  la'ces  (la'dTz  la'sSz).  {Bot.)  A  slender 
climbing  plant ;  dodder. 

La'dy's   look'lng- glass'    (hjOktng-glas').     {Bot.) 

See  V>'nus\'i  laokiug-g/ass,  under  ^'ENUS. 

La'dy's  man'Ue  (miln't'l).  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  rosa- 
ceous herbs  {Alrhemilla),  esp.  the  European^,  ridgaris, 
which  has  leaves  with  rounded  and  finely  serrated  lobes. 

La'dy's  seal'  (sel')-  {Bot.)  {a)  The  European  Solo- 
mon's seal  {Poli/gonatum  verticillatum).  {b)  The  black 
bryony  {Tamils  co7}7mu7iis). 

La'dy's  sllp'per  (slip'per). 
ceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Cypripediiim ,  the  labellum 
of  which  resembles  a  slipper. 
Less  commonly,  in  the  United 
States,  the  garden  balsam  {Im- 
patiens  Balsami7ta). 

La'dy's   smock'    (smSk'). 
{Bot.)   A   plant  of   the  genus  ^ 
Cardamine     (C.     prate/tsis) ; 
cuckoo  flower. 

La'dy's  thlm'blo  (thTm'- 
b'l).     {Bof.)  The  harebell. 

La'dy's  thumb'  (thum'). 
{Bot.)  An  annual  weed  (i*(y/v^7- 
(inu)ii.  Persicaria),  having  a 
lanceolate  leaf  witli  adark  spot 
in  the  middb'. 

La'dy's  tra'ces  (tra'.sez), 
La'dies'  tress'es  (trSs'Sz). 
(Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sever- 
al species  of  the  orchidaceous 
genus  S'pira7ithes,  iu  which  the 

wliite  flowers  are  set  in  spirals _ 

about  a  slender  axis  and    re-    {Ci/pri2>edium  spcctabile). 
motely  resemble  braided  hair. 

I!  Lae'laps  (le'lSps),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AaZAa>/<  a  dark, 
furious  storm.]  {Paleo7i.)  A  genus  of  huge,  carnivorous, 
dinosanrian  reptiles  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  very  large  hind  legs  and  tail, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  bipedal.  Some  of  the 
species  were  about  eighteen  feet  high. 

Laem'mer-gey'er  (lem'mer-gi'er),  ii.  {Zool.)  See 
Lammeroeir. 

LaB-mod'1-pod  (Ie-m5d'i-p5d),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the 
L;iiiiodipoda. 

i;  Lse'mo-dip'o-da  (Ie'm5-dTp'o-da),  n.  pi.     [NL. ,  froia 
Gr.  Aai>tds  throat  -^ 
6tV    twice    -|-    Trou?, 
TToSos,  foot.]  {Zool.)  I 
A  division  of  ampbi- 
pod    Crustacea,    in 
which  the  abdomen 
is  small  or  rudimen- 
tary and  the  legs  are  !/t."Tii. /....;. 
often  reduced  to  five  pairs.    Tlie  whale  lovise,  or  Cj/a* 
mtis,  and  Ciij-riHa  are  examples. 

Lse'mo-dlp'o-dous  (-dus),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  LiMiindipiida. 

L£e-ta're  Sun'day  (le-ta're  enu'dft;  4S).  The  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent; — so  named  from  the  Latin  word  /«r- 
tare  (rejoice),  the  first  word  in  the  antipbone  of  the  in- 
troit  sung  that  day  in  the  Roninn  Catholic  service. 

LsBV'l-gate  (l6v'T-gSt),  it.  [See  Levigate.]  {Biol.) 
Having  a  smooth  surface,  ns  if  polif^hed. 

L»'VO- (Ic'vo-).     A  prefix.     Sec  Levo. 

Lib 'vo-gy 'rate  (-ji'riit),  a.    See  Levooyrate. 

Lffl'VO-ro'ta-tO-ry   (-ro'tft-tn-rj),  a.     Same   as  Levo- 

RuTA  rOltV.       Cf.    1  'KXTUOnOTATOllY. 

LaeVu-lose'  (h"v'u-los'),  i>-    {Chan.)  Seo  Levdlose. 

La'la'yette'  (liifS'yiit'),  v.  {Zoijl.)  {a)  The  dollar 
fish,  {b)  A  market  fish,  the  goody,  or  sfiot  {Liostomns 
xanthuru.<!),  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Laft  (litft),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Leave.  Chancer. 

Laf'te  (laf'fc),  (di.t.  imp.  of  Leave.  Chnucrr. 

Lag  (big),  a.  [Of  Celtic  origin  :  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  luy 
weak,  feeble,  faint.  W.  Hag,  llac,  alack,  loose,  remiss,, 
sluggish  ;  prob.  akin  to  K.  lax,  languid.!  1.  Coming 
tardily  after  or  behind  ;  slow;  tardy.     [Obs.'] 

Came  too  /<if/  tu  ko  liiiii  buried.  Sliak. 

2.  Last ;  long-,  elayed  ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  phraeo 
lag  c?id.    "  The  laj  c}id  of  my  life."  ShaK\. 
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3.  LaBtmade;  hence,  made  of  refuse;  inferior.  [Ohs.1 
"Lag  mills."  Drtjdfu. 

Lag  (I'^^k)-  '*•  1-  One  wlio  laRS  ;  tliat  which  4'omew  iti 
last.     {Obs.]     "The  liiff  of  all  the  liock."  Pope. 

2.  The  fag-enii ;  the  rump  ;  lience,  the  lowest  cIeihh. 

The  conimun  /ay  of  people.  iSliul:. 

3.  The  amount  of  retardation  of  anything,  as  of  a  valve 
in  a  8team  engine,  in  opening  or  closing. 

4.  A  stave  of  a  cask,  drum,  etc.  ;  especially  {Murh.)^ 
one  of  the  narrow  boards  or  staves  forniing  the  covL-iiug 
of  a  cylhidrieal  object,  as  a  boiler,  or  tlie  cyliii-  -. 
der  of  a  carding  machine  or  a  steam  engine.         il' 

6.  {Zodl.)  See  Graylao. 

Lag  of  the  tide,  the  iuti-rval  by  which  the  tinin 
of  hipli  wntcr  tails  hchiii.l  thti  mean  time,  ni  tho 

first  aii.l  Ihint  .lu.ii't.Ts  nl  tli-  i n  ;      .ipjiommI 

to  }>yu,ni,.i  ot  til--  ti.li-.  or  till'  a.r..|.-iMti..ii  ..t  tin- 
time  ot  hiuli  wat.i-,  in  tli.'  mt.im.I  atid  luUftli 
(luarters;  Jepentliutl  on  Mi.-  relative  positimis  of 
t^ie  suu  and  moon.  Lag  Bcrew,  an  irnii  holtwitli 
a  square  bead,  a  sbarp-cil^id  tlucad,  ami  a. sharp 
point,  adapted  fur  screwing  into  wood  ;  a  screw 
lor  fastenmg  lags. 

Lag,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lagged  (ISgd) ;  j  ^^  ^^_^ 
p,  pr.  &  vh.  11.  Laooino  (-glng).]  To  walk  '  °  ^"'^ "" 
or  move  slowly  ;  to  stay  or  fall  beliind  ;  to  linger  or 
loiter.     "  I  shall  not  i<Kj  behind."  Milton. 

Syii.  —  To  loiter;  linger;  saunter;  delay;  be  tardy. 

Lag,  V.  i.  1.  To  causo  to  lag ;  to  slacken.  [TM,?.] 
"To  liJij  his  fiiglit."  Jleywovfi. 

2.  (Mdch.)  Tu  cover,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, witli  lags.    See  Lao,  ii.,  4. 

Lag,  n.     One  transported  for  a  crime.     [Slnjiff,  Bng.'\ 

Lag,  V.  t.    To  transport  for  crime.     [5/«»(/,  Eug.^ 

Slic  lags  us  it'  wc  pouch.  He  Quinccy. 

La'gan  (la'g«n),  n.  &  t'.     See  Lioan. 

La-gar^tO  (la-gar'to),  n.  [See  Alligator.]  An  alli- 
gator.    [Obs.]  Sir  \V._naleigh. 

II  La-ge'na  (hl-je'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Laoen^  (-ue),  E.  La- 
GENAS  (-naz).  [L.,  a  ilask ;  cf.  Gr.  AayTj^oy,  Aayui-Of.] 
{Anat.)  The  terminal  part  of  the  cochlea  in  birds  and 
most  reptiles  ;  an  appendage  of  the  sacculus,  correspond- 
ing to  tlie  cochlea,  in  fishes  and  amphibians. 

La-ge'nl-an  (-nT-an),a.  [See  Laoena.]  (Zodl.)  Like, 
or  iiertaiuing  to,  Lagena^  a  genus  of  Foramiuifera  having 
a  straight,  chambered  shell. 

La-ge'nl-form  (-nT-form),  <t.  [See  Lagena,  and  -form.] 
{But.)  Shaped  like  a  bottle  or  flask  ;  flag-shaped. 

Larger  (la'ger),  n.     Lager  beer. 

Larger  beer'  (ber-').  [G.  lager  bed,  storehouse  -f- 
bier  beer.  See  Laih,  and  Beer.]  Originally  a  German 
beer,  but  now  also  made  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
United  States; — so  called  from  its  being  laid  up  or 
stored  for  some  months  before  use. 

La'ger  wine'  (wlu'').  Wiue  which  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

Lag'gard  (ISg'gerd),  a.  {_Lag  -f-  •ard.']  Slow  ;  slug- 
gish ;  backward. 

Lag'gard,  7?.    One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer. 

Lag'ger  (-ger),  «.     A  laggard. 

Lag'glng  f-ging),  n.  1.  {Mach.)  Tlie  clothing  (esp., 
an  outer,  wooden  covering),  as  of  a  steam  cylinder,  ap- 
plied to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat ;  a  covering  of 
lags;  —  called  also  deadiytg  and  cleading. 

2.  Lags,  collectively ;  narrow  planks  extending  from 
one  rib  to  another  in  the  centering  of  arches. 

Lag'glng-ly,  <uh'.     In  a  lagging  manner  ;  loiteringly. 

Lag'ly  {titt;'Iy),  adv.     Laggingly.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Lag'o-morph  (iag'6-morf),  n.  {Zuol.)  Cue  of  the 
Lagomorpha. 

II  Lag'O-mor'pha  (-mor'f  A),  n.  jd.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aayaiy 
a  bare  -\-  fxaptfiij  form.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of  rodents,  in- 
cluding the  hares.  They  have  four  incisors  iu  the  upper 
jaw.    Called  also  Dup/iculenfdla. 

La-goon'  (la-goon'),  77.  [It.  or  Sp.  lagundy  L.  lacwia 
ditch,  pool,  pond,  Mc/wlake.  See  Lake,  and  cf.  Lacuna.] 
[Written  also  lagiive.'}  1.  A  shallow  sound,  channel, 
pond,  or  lake,  especially  one  into  which  the  sea  flows  ; 
as,  the  lagoons  of  Venice. 

2.  A  lake  in  a  coral  island,  often  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  its  area,  and  usually  communicating  with  the 
sea.     See  Atoll. 

Lagoon  island,  a  coral  island  consisting  of  a  narrow  reef 
encircling  a  lagoon. 
II  Lag  oph-thal'ml-a   (lag'of-thSl'mT-a),  \  n.  [NL.  7a- 

II  Lag'or^-thal'mos  (litg'Sf-tlial'mos),  )  gophthal- 
mi(i,fT.  Gr.  Aayciis  ha,r e -\~  btj>6a\ii6^  eye  ;  — so  called  fmin 
the  notion  that  a  hare  sleeps  with  his  eyes  open.]  {Med.) 
A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  eye  stands  wide  open, 
giving  a  peculiar  .-itaring  appearance. 

La-gO'pOttS  (la-go'pus),  a.  [Gr.  Aayw?  a  hare  4-  ffoiJ?, 
TToSd?,  foot.]  {Jiof.)  Having  a  dense  covering  of  long 
hair,  like  the  foot_of  a  hare. 

La-gune'  (la-gun'),  n.    See  Lagoon. 

La'iC  (lii'Tk),         Ui.  ['L.laims.-ci.F.Ifi'igue.  See  Lay 

La'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  hiic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lay- 
man or  the  laity.  ^^ Laical  literature."  LoiccU. 
An  unprincipled,  unudifiod,  and  laic  rabble.     Milton. 

La'lc,  n.    A  layinan.  Jip.  Morton. 

La'Ic-al'i-ty  (la'I-kitl'T-tJ?),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  laic  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

La'ic-al-Iy  (la'T-kal-ly),  adv.  As  a  layman  ;  after  the 
manner  of  a  layman  ;  as,  to  treat  a  matter  laically. 

Laid  (lad),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Lay. 

Laid  paper,  papex"  marked  with  parallel  lines  or  water 
marks,  as  if  ribbed,  from  parallel  wires  in  tlie  mold.  It 
is  called  htiie  laid,  crej.iiit  Inid^  etc.,  ae^cording  to  its  color. 

Laldly,  a.  Ugly  ;  loathsome.  IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 
This  laidhi  and  loathsome  worm.  W.  Ifowitt. 

Lain  Han),  p.  p.  of  Lie,  v.  i. 

Laln'ere  (lau'er),  n.    See  LA^^ER.    {Obs.}    Chaucer^ 

Lair  (lar),  7i.     [OE.  leir,  AS.  leger ;  akin  to  D.  leger., 


O.  lager  couch,  lair,  OIIG.  legar.,  Goth,  ligrs,  and  to  E. 
lie.  See  Lib  to  be  prostrate,  and  cf,  Laveh,  Lbaouer.] 

1.  A  plac-e  in  which  to  lie  or  rest;  especially,  the  bed 
or  couch  of  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 

2.  A  burying  place.     [Scot.']  Jamie.son. 

3.  A  pasture  ;  somctiniea,  food.     [Ohs.'\  iS/,nu^er. 
Laird  (lard),  71.     [See  Ix)Rr».]     A  lord;  a  landholder, 

e»]K  one  will.  linldn  land  directly  of  the  crown.        [Scot.'] 
Lalrd'ahlp,  n.     'ihe  htato  of  being  a  laird  ;  an  cMtiite  ; 
landed  pn>]ieity.     iScvt.']  liunisay. 

La'lsm  (la'T/'ni),  n.  See  Lamaism.  [^.] 
IlLalssez'  lalre'  (iS'sll' flir').  [I*'-,  let  alone.]  Non- 
iiiti-rfercnce ; — an  axiom  of  some  political  economistH, 
de)>recating  interference  of  government  by  attempts  to 
foster  or  regulate  commerce,  niaiuifacturcH,  etc.,  by  boun- 
ty or  liy  restriction  ;  as,  the  doctrine  of  laissez  J'airc  ;  the 
hnsxi—  f.iiir  system  of  government. 

La'l-ty  (Ifi'I-tJ),  n.     [See  Lay,  «.]     1.  The  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  clergy  ;  the  body  of  the  people 
not  in  orders. 
A  riMiit;  up  of  the  laitii  agnin&t  the  sncordotid  caste.    Mnranltn/. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman.     [Wm.]  Ayliffc 

3.  Those  wlio  are  not  of  a  certain  profession,  as  law  or 
medi(ine,  in  distinction  from  those  belonging  to  it. 

||  La-ka'O  (la-ka'f.).  n.     Sap  green.     [C7/m«J 

Lake  (lakj,  n.  [F.  laquCy  fr.  Per.  See  Lac]  A  pig- 
ment formed  by  combining  some  coloring  matter,  usually 
Ijy  preeipitation,  with  a  metallic  oxide  or  earth,  esp.  with 
alnniiiiiuin  hydrate;  as,  madder  lake;  Florentine  lake; 
yulluw  lakCy  etc. 

Lake,  n.  [Cf.  G.  laken."]  A  kind  of  fine  white  linen, 
formerly  in  use.     \_Ohs.']  Chancer. 

Lake  (lak),  v.  i.  [AS.  lacan.,  Isecan,  to  spring,  jump, 
Idc  play,  sport,  or  fr.  Icel.  leika  to  play,  sjiort ;  both 
akin  to  Goth,  laikan  to  dance.  V120.  Cf.  Kkowleuge.] 
To  play  ;  to  sport.     [Pror.  Eng.] 

Lake,  n.  [AS.  lac,  L.  locus;  akin  to  AS.  lagu  lake, 
sea,  Icel.  lijgr,  Olr.  loch;  cf.  Gr.  XaKKoq  pond.  tank.  Cf. 
Loch.  Lough.]  A  large  body  of  water  contained  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  earth's  surface,  and  supplied  from  the 
drainage  of  a  more  or  less  extended  area. 

{pW^  Lakes  are  for  the  most  part  of  fresh  water ;  the 
salt  lakes,  like  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  have  usually 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

Lake  dwellers  {Ethnnf.),  people  of  a  prehistoric  race, 
or  races,  wliicli  hihabited  dillerent  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  dwellings  were  built  on  piles  in  lakes,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Their  relics  are  common  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  —  Lake  dwellings  {ArrJiaol.),  dwell- 
ings built  over  a  lake,  sometinieH  on  piles,  and  some- 
times on  rude  foundations  keitt  in  place  by  piles  ;  spetil- 
ically,  such  dwellings  of  prehihtorio  tunes.  Lake  dwell- 
ings are  still  used  by  many  savage  trilies.  Called  also 
lacii.strine  divfUlngs.  See  Crannog.  —  Lake  fly  (ZoYiL), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  dipterous  tlies  of  the  genus 
Chironomns.  _  In  form  they  resemVde  mosquitoes,  but 
they  do  not  bite.  The  larviB  live  in  lakes.  — Lake  herring 
(Zo'61.).,  the  Cisco  {Coreoonus  Artrdii).  -  Lake  poets.  Lake 
school,  a  collective  name  originally  applied  in  contempt, 
but  now  in  honor,  to  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, who  lived  in  the  lake  country  of  Cumberland, 
England.  Lamb  and  a  few  others  were  classed  with  these 
by  hostile  critics.  Called  also  Inkers  and  I'llist.v.—La.'k.B 
Gturgeon  (ZooL),  a  sturgeon  (Arijicnser  riibiriindiis),oi 
modi'rate  size,  i^Jund  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  used  as  food.  —  Lake  trout  (Zo--!.  '>,  any 
one  of  several  sjjecies  of  trout  and  salmon;  in  fjiii'i)e. 
esp.  Salmojario ;  in  the  United  States,  esp.  .Siilnlniiis 
nnmayeush  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  various  lakes  in 
New  York,  Eastern  Maine,  and  Canada.  A  large  variety 
of  brook  trout  (S.  fnntiunli,^).  inhabiting  many  lakes  in 
New  England,  is  also  called  lakf  trout.    See  Namaycush. 

—  Lake  whiteflah.  iZoV'i.i  See  Wuitefish.  — Lake  whiting 
(Zndt.),  an  American  wiiitefisli  (  Cori'ijonuK  Lohradorirus), 
foinid  in  many  lakes  in  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada.    It  is  more  slender  than  the  common  whitefisb. 

Lake'-dwell'er  (-dw51'er),  n.  See  Lake  dwellers, 
under  Lake. 

Lake'let  (-let),  n.    A  little  lake.  Souther/. 

Lake'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  {Hot.)  The  water  pepper 
(Polygon)nn  JTydropippr)^  an  aquatic  plant  of  Europe 
and  North  America. 

II  Lakh  (lak),  n.    Same  as  Lac,  one  hundred  thousand. 

La'kin  (la'kTn),  71.     Sec  Ladykin.  Shak. 

Lak'ke  (lak'ke),  n.  Sz  v.     See  Lack.    [O&j.]  Chancer. 

Lak'y  (lak'J),  ci.    Pcrtaiuing  to  a  lake.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lak'y,  rt.     [From  Lake  the  pigment.]     Transparent; 

—  said  of  blood  rendered  transparent  by  the  action  of 
some  solvent  agent  on  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Lal-la'tion  (lSl-la^'^hun),  71.  [L.  lalhire  to  sing  lalla, 
or  lullaby:  cf.  F.  lallaiion.]  An  imperfect  enunciation 
of  the  letter  ?•,  in  wiiirh  it  sounds  like  I. 

La'lO  (la'lo),  n.  The  powdered  leaves  of  the  baobab 
tree,  used  by  tlie  Africans  to  mix  in  their  soup,  as  the 
southern  negroes  use  jtowdered  sassafras.     Cf.  Couscous. 

Lam  (ISui), '■■ '-  [/"'/'.  S:  p.p.  Lammed  (liimd) ;  p.  J^r. 
&  rh,  n.  Lamming.]  [Icel.  lemja  to  beat,  or  lama,  to 
bruise,  both  fr.  hnni,  lama,  lame.  See  Lame.]  To  beat 
soundly;  to  thrash.     [Obs.  or  Loiv]  Beau,  d:  El. 

La'ma  (lii'ma;  277),  n.     {Zoo/.)  See  Llama. 

La'ma,  n.  [Thibet,  blama  (pronounced  lii'ina)  a  chief, 
a  high  priest.]  In  Thibet,  Mongolia,  etc.,  a  priest  or 
monk  of  the  belief  called  Lamaism. 

The  Grand  Lama,  or  Dalai  Lama  [lit..  Ocean  Lamal.  the 
supreme  pontitl  in  the  lamaistic  hierarchy.  See  Lamaism. 

La'ma-lc  (-tk).  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Lamaism. 

La'ma-ism  (-Tz'ml,  v.  A  modified  form  of  Buddhism 
whieli  jirevails  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  some  adjacent 
parts  of  Asia; —  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  priests. 
See  -d  Lama. 

La'ma-ife  [-ft?^'  }  "*    *^°®  "^^^  believes  in  Lamaism. 

La'ma-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lamaism. 

La-man'tln  (l.a-mSn'tTn),  n.  [F.  laniantin,  lamentin., 
prob.  from  the  name  of  the  animal  in  the  Antilles.  Cf. 
Manatee.]  {Zo'vl.)  The  manatee.  [Written  also /ame«- 
tin^  and  lamantine.] 


La-marck'1-an  nA-markT-zm),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
involved  ill,  the  doetrines  of  Lamarckiani«m. 

La-marck'1-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  7/.    {Biol.)  LamarckiHin. 

La-marck^lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  [From  Lamarck,  a  dis- 
tinguished Fren<  b  naturalist.]  {Biol.)  The  theory  that 
structural  variations,  cliaracteristic  of  speciett  and  gen- 
era, are  producetl  in  animals  an<l  plants  by  the  ilirect  in- 
lluence  of  physical  envirunments,  and  esp.,  in  the  case  of 
animals,  by  ett'ort,  or  by  iirc  or  dihUHc  of  certain  organs. 

La'ma-Ber-y(Ia'ma-KCr-j),  7(.  [Hifc 2^1  Lama.]  A  mon- 
ostery  or  eonvent  of  lamaH,  in  Tbiltet,  Mongolia,  etc. 

Lainb  (l^ni),  n.  [AS.  tumb;  akin  to  1).  &  Dan.  lam, 
G.  &  Sw.  lumm,  OS.,  Goth.,  &  Icel.  lamb.}  1.  {Zaul.i 
The  young  of  the  sheep. 

2.  Any  person  who  is  as  innocent  or  gentle  as  alamb. 

3.  A  simple,  unsophisticated  person  ;  in  the  cant  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  one  who  ignorantly  speculates  and 
is  victimized. 

Lamb  of  God,  The  Lamb  (.?rr//j^),  the  Savior  JcftuaChriat, 
in  allusion  to  tlie  paschal  lamb. 

Tlu-  twelve  Qpo^tl<.■«  of  thr  LamJ).       R.v.  xxi.  M. 

It.diuld  the  Lumboj  Ood,y,-Yk\Q.\\  taketh  uwuy  the  hiii  of  the 
workl.  .Julm  i.  'I'd^ 

—  Lamb'B  lettuce  (/M^\  an  animal  plant  w  ith  small  obovato 
leaves  (  V-itii  iuiti'lla  olitoritn,  often  used  as  a  K:ilad  ;  com 
salad.  [Written  also  /'iiii/>  /'  Itmr.]  -  Lamb's  tongue,  a  I'ar- 
penter's  plane  with  a  deej>  narrow  bit.  tor  making  <rurved 
grooves,  hnii/ht.  -  Lamb's  woob  i")  The  wool  of  a  lamb, 
(ft)  Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples  ;  — proba- 
bly from  the  resemblance  of  the  pulji  of  roasted  apples 
to  lamb's  wool.     [Ob.s.]     (Johlnnifh. 

Lamb  (ISm),  v.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Lambed  (IStnd) ;  p. 
pr.  tfc  vb.  n.  Lambing.]  To  bring  forth  a  Iamb  or  lambs, 
as  slieep. 

Lamb'ale'  dSm'al'),  n.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  shear- 
ing lambs,      [Ejig.] 

Lam-baste'  (litm-bast'),  v.  t.  [Lam  -f  baste  to  beat.] 
To  beat  si*verely.     [Lou-]  Aares. 

Lam'ba-tlve  (ISm'bi-tlv),  a.  [L.  lamhere  to  lick. 
See  Lambent.]  Taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue.  *'  Sir- 
ujis  and  lambntive  medicines."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lam'ba-tive,  n.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with 
the  tongue  ;  a  liiicture.  Wiseman. 

IlLamb'da  (lam'da),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa/x^5a.]  1.  The 
name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  A,  corresponding  with  tho 
English  letter  L,  1. 

2.  {Aiuit.)  The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and. 
lambdoid  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Lambda  moth  (Zoa/.),  a  moth  so  called  from  a  mark  on 
its  wings,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A). 

Lamb'da-Clsm  (-stz'm),  n.  [L.  lambdacismus,  Gr. 
Aa^^SaxiCT/ixos,  fr.  Aa/j.)35a  the  letter  lambda  (A).]  1.  A 
fault  in  speaking  or  in  composition,  which  consists  in  too 
frequent  use  of  the  letter  /,  or  in  doubling  it  erroneously. 

2.  A  defect  in  pronunciation  of  the  letter  I  when 
doubled,  wiiich  consists  in  giving  it  a  sound  as  if  fol- 
lowed by  ?/,  similar  to  that  of  the  letters  ///  in  billion. 

3.  The  use  of  the  sound  of  I  for  that  of  r  in  i)rouuncia- 
tion  ;  lallatinn  ;  as,  Ame/ican  for  American. 

Lamb'dold  (-doid),  a.  [Gr.  Aa^^5oei5q?,  fr.  Xan^^a 
the  letter  lambda  (A)  -f  etSos  sbai)e.]  Shaped  like  the 
Greek  letter  lambda  (A);  as,  the  lamhdoid  nuture  be- 
tween the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  of  the  skull. 

Lamb-dold'al  (ISm-doid'al),  a.     Same  as  Lambdoid. 

Lam'bent  (him'brat),  a.  [L.  lanihcns,  -eiitis,  p.  pr.  of 
lambere  to  lick;  akin  to  E.  lap.  See  Lap  to  drink  by 
licking.]  1.  Playing  on  the  surface;  touching  lightlj- ; 
gliding  over.  "  A  lambent  flame."  Dryden.  "A  lam- 
bent style."     Beaconsfield. 

2-  Twinkling  or  gleaming  ;  flickering.  *'  The  lambent' 
purity  of  the  stars."  It'.  Irving. 

Lam'bert  pine'  (IJTm'bert  pin').  [So  called  from 
Ijamhert,  an  English  botanist.]  {Bot.)  Tlie  gigantic  sugar 
pine  of  California  and  Oregon  {Finns  Lambertinna).  It 
lias  the  leaves  in  fives,  and  cones  a  foot  long.  The  tim- 
])fT  is  soft,  and  like  that  of  the  white  pine  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

Lambldn  (ISm'kTn),  n.    A  small  lamb. 

Lamb'llke'  (-lik'),  a.  Like  a  lamb;  gentle;  meek; 
inoft'ensive. 

Lam'boys  (ISm'boiz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  lambeau.  Cfi 
Label.]     {Anc.  Armor)  Same  as  Base,  n.,  19. 

Lam'bre-qLUin  (hXm'ber-kln),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Lamboys, 
Label.]  1.  A  kind  of  pendent  scarf  or  covering  at- 
tached to  the  helmet,  to  protect  it  from  wet  or  heat. 

2.  A  leather  flap  hanging  from  a  cuirass.         Wilhelni. 

3.  A  piece  of  ornamental  drapery  or  short  decorative 
haiitiiiiu.  pendent  from  a  shelf  or  from  the  casing  above 
a  window,  hiding  the  curtain  flxtnres.  or  the  like. 

Lamb'skin'  (ISm'skTu').  "■  1-  The  skin  of  alamb; 
especially,  a  skin  dressed  w  ith  the  wool  on,  and  used  as  a. 
mat.    Also  used  adjectively. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth. 

Lamb'skin'net'  (-n5t').  7i.    See  Laxsquenet. 

Lamb's'-quar'ters  (IJtmz'kwar'terz),  n.  {Bot.)  A. 
name  given  to  several  plants  of  the  Goo.sefoot  family, 
sometimes  used  as  pot  herbs,  as  Chenopodium  album  and 
Atriplf.r  j)"frila. 

Lam-doid'al(l?ini-doid'<7l),  a.    Lambdoid.    [P.] 

Lame  (lam),  a.  [Compar.  Lamer  (-er) ;  superl.  Lam- 
est.] [OE.  lame,  AS.  lama;  akin  to  D.lam,  G.  lahm, 
OHG.,  Pan.,  &  Sw.  lam,  Icel.  lami,  Russ.  lomate  to 
break, /«;»n/f7  rheum,atisra.]  1.  (a)  Moving  vrith  p-iin  or 
difficulty  on  account  of  injury,  defect,  or  temporary  ob- 
struction of  a  function;  as,  a  lame  leg,  arm,  or  muscle. 
{fi)  To  some  degree  disabled  by  reason  of  the  imperfect 
action  of  a  limb  ;  crippled  ;  as,  a  larnc  man.  "  Lame  of" 
one  leg."  Arbnthnot.  *' iflme  in  both  his  feet."  2  Sam. 
ix.  13.     "He  fell,  and  became  lame."    ^Sam.  iv.  4. 

2.  Hence,  hobbling  ;  limping ;  ineflBcient ;  imperfecta 

"  A  lame  endeavor."  Barrow. 

O,  nio£t  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I  Shak. 

Lame  duck  (Stock  Exchange),  a  person  who  can  not  ful- 
fill his  contracts.     [  Caul] 


Qse,    unite,   nide,   full,   ap,   Urn ;    pity ;    food,   fol>t ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go  ;    sins,  ink ;    tben,  tlun ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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LAJME 

Lame  (lam),  t.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lamed  (lamd); ;?.  pr, 
<&  vb.  n.  Laming.]    To  make  lame. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall  and  lame  it.  Suy't. 
Lam'el  (lam'Sl),  n.  See  Lamella. 
La-mella  (l^mSlla),  n.;  pl.L.  Lamell.e  (-le),  E.  La- 
MELLAS  C-laz).  [L.  lamella,  dim  of  lamina  plate,  leaf, 
layer:  ci.  ¥.  lamelle.  Cf.  Lamina,  Omelet.]  A  thin 
plnte  or  scale  of  anything,  as  a  thin  scale  growing  from 
the  petals  of  certain  flowers ;  or  one  of  the  tliiu  plates  or 
aciiles  of  which  certain  shells  are  composed. 

Lam'eUar  (15m'51-ler;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lameUaxre.^ 
Plat  and  thin;  lamelliforra  ;  composed  of  lamelht. — 
Lam'el-lar-ly,  ndv.     In  thin  plates  or  scales. 

Lam'el-la  ry  (-li-rj), «.    Of  or  pertaining  to  alamella 
or  to  lanif  111- ;  lamellar. 
Lam'el-late  0Sm'51-15t),  |  a.     [See  Lamella.]    Com- 
Lam'el-la  ted  (-la't^d),     l        posed   of,    or    furnished 
with,  thill  plates  or  scales.     See  lUusf.  of  Antenn^. 

La-melli-branch  (la-mSKli-brSiik),  n.  {ZouL)  One 
of  the  Laniellibranchia.     Also  used  a-ljectively. 

r  La-mel  U-bran'clii-a  (-brSn'kl-a),  i  n.  pL  L^L-  See 
1  La-mel  U-brancW-a'ta  (-a'ta),  )  Lamella,  and 
Braschia.  Brakchi- 
ATE.]  {^Zoijl.)  A  class 
of  Mollusca  includ- 
ing all  those  that 
have  bivalve  shells, 
as  the  clams,  oys- 
ters, mussels,   etc. 

Z^^  They  usually 
have  two  (rarely  but 

one)  flat,  lamelliiorm  One  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  (Ta/^sra 
gills  on  each  aide  of      comejiO.     c  Excurrent  Opening   of 
the  body.  They  have      Siphon:  iliicurrent  Opening; /Foot; 
an    imperfectly    de-      m  Mantle  ;  I  Lunule. 
■veloped   head,    con-  „    ,   .       r    , 

cealed  within  the  shell,  whence  they  are  called  Arrphnla. 
Called  also  Conchifera,  and  Pelectjpodn.    See  Bivalve. 

Lam''el-U-bran'chl-ate  (13m'51-lT-br5n'kT-5t),  a.  [Zo- 
cl.)  Having  lamellar  gills;  belouging  to  the  Lamellibran- 
chia.  — n.     One  of  the  Lamellibranchia. 

La-melH-COm  (la-mel'lT-k6rn),  a.  ILameUa  +  L.  cor- 
Tiu  a  horn :  cf.  F.  lameJlicorne.  See  La- 
mella.] {Zool.)  (a)  Having  antennie  ter- 
minating in  a  group  of  flat  lamell;e  ;  —  said 
of  certain  coleopterous  insects.  (6)  Termi- 
nating in  a  group  of  flat  lamellte ;  —  said  of 
anteim.e.  —  n.     A  lamellicorn  insect. 

i;  La-mel  li-cor'nl-a  (-kor'uT-Aj,  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Lamkllicorn.]  {Zool.)  A  gi'oup 
of  lamellii  nrn,  plaut-eating  beetles ;  —  called 
also  L'lmeUiconies. 

Lam'el-lil'er-ous  (lam'ei-lTfer-iJs),  a.  [LavieUa  + 
-ferous :  cf.  ¥.  lamelUjtre.']  Bearing,  or  composed  of, 
lamelhe,  or  thin  layers,  plates,  or  scales  ;  foliated. 

La-mel'li'torm  (lA-ni61'lT-f5rm),  a.  ILamella  -f 
•form:  ci.  F.  lamelliforme.']  Thin  and  flat ;  scalelike; 
lamellar. 

Lam'el-ll-ros'tral  (13m'61-lT-rQ3'tri7l),  a.  [Lamella 
-\-  Tosfral  :  cf.  F.  lamelHrostre.']  {Zool.)  Having  a  lam- 
ellate bill,  as  ducks  and  ceese. 

i;  La-mel  ll-r08'tres  (la-m6l'lT-r5s'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Lamella,  and  Rostrum.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  birds 
embracing  the  Anseres  and  flamingoes,  in  which  the  bill 
is  lamellate. 

Lam'el-lose'  (13m'6Mos'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Iamelleux.'\ 
Composed  of,  or  having,  lamelhe  ;  lamelliform. 

Lame'ly  (iam'lj),  adi\  [See  Lame.]  In  a  lame,  crip- 
pled, disabled,  or  imperfect  manner;  as, to  walk  lamely ; 
a  figure  Ininely  drawn. 

Lame'ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
lame  ;  as,  the  lameness  of  a  cripple  ;  the  lameness  of  an 
excuse  or  an  argument. 

La-ment'  (la-m5nt'),  v.  i.  [F.  lamenter,  L.  lamentari, 
iv.  lamentum  a  lament.]  To  express  or  feel  sorrow  ;  to 
■weep  or  wail ;  to  mourn. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah.    2  Chron.  nxv.  25. 
Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  ahall  rejoice. 

John  xvi.  20. 

La-ment'.  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Lamented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Lamenting.]    To  mourn  for  ;  to  bemoan  ;  to  bewail. 

( >ri'_'  laughed  at  follies,  one  lanicTiUd  crimes.     Dn/den. 

Syn.  — To  deplore  ;  mourn;  bewail.    See  Deplore. 
La-ment',    n.      [L.    lamentum.      Cf.    Lament,    r.] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  complaints  or  cries ; 
lamentation ;  a  wailing  ;  a  moaning  ;  a  weeping. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.     Milton. 

2.  An  fleg>-  or  mournful  ballad,  or  the  like. 
Lam'en-ta-ble  (15in'en-ta-b'l),  a.     [L.  lamentabUis: 

cf.  F.  InmtJitable.'}  1-  Mourning;  sorrowful;  express- 
ing grief;  as,  a  lavientahle  countenance.  ^^Lamrfd'djle 
tje.'*  ^'pfiispy. 

2.  Fitted  to  awaken  lament;  to  be  lamented  ;  sorrow- 
lul ;  pitiable;  deplorable;  as,  a  lamentable  misfortune, 
or  error.     ^*Lamentablc  helplessness."  Jiurke. 

3.  Miserable;  pitiful;  paltry;  —  in  a  contemptuous  or 
Tidicul'.nH  wnsf.  //;).  Stillinf/Jleet. 

— Lam'en  ta-ble-ness. ».— Lam'en-ta-bly,  fdv. 

Lam^en-ta'Uon  (-ta'^hun),  7t.  [F.  lammfation,  L.  la- 
mentatio.~]  1.  The  act  of  bewailing;  audible  expression 
of  itorrow  ;  wailing  ;  moaning. 

lu  Ituriitt  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  werpin?. 

ilatf.  ii.  IK. 

2.  pi.  (Script.)  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament  attrib- 
uted to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents. 

La-ment'ed  (lA-mSnt'5d),  a.  Mourned  for :  bewailed. 
'i'liix  humhlc  praise,  lamrnfril  nhodc  '.  recoivt*.      J'oji'-. 

La-ment'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  laments. 

La-men'tin  flA-mJ-n'tTu),  n.    See  Lamantin. 

La  mcnt'ing  fhi-inf-ut'Tng),  n.    Lamentation. 

f."m',.t>f,',i  h.urti  I*  thf  nir.  Shak. 

La  ment'lngly,  adr.     in  a  lamenting  manner. 
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Lames  (lamz),  r.  pi  [F.  lame  a  thin  plate,  L.  lami- 
na.] (Armor)  Small  steel  plates  combiueJ  together  so  as 
to  slide  one  upon  the  other  and  form  a  piece  of  armor. 

II  La-met'ta  (li-mSt'ta),  h.  [Cf.  It.  ''vmellu,  dim.  of 
layfiii  a  thin  phite.]  Foil  or  wire  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
brass.  .^^  C'olunge. 

La'ml-a  (la'ml-i),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aijiia.]  (Class. 
Nyth.)  A  monster  capable  of  assuming  a  woman's  form, 
who  was  said  to  devour  human  beings  or  suck  tlieir 
blood  ;  a  v.ampire ;  a  sorceress  ;  a  witch. 

Lam'l-na  (ISm'I-na),  71.  ;  pi.  L.  Lamina  (-ne),E.  Lam- 
ISAS  t-naz).  [L.  Cf.  Lamella.]  1.  A  thin  plate  or 
scale  ;  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over  another  ;  —  said  of  thin 
plates  or  platelike  substances,  as  of  bone  or  minerals. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  blade  of  a  leaf;  the  broad,  expanded 
portion  of  a  petal  or  sepal  of  a  flower.  Ch-ay. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  thin  plate  or  scale;  specif.,  one  of  the 
thin,  flat  processes  composing  the  vane  of  a  feather. 

Laml-na-bll'l-ty  (ISm'I-uA-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  "i  benii,'  laminable. 

Lam'l-na-ble  (ISm'i-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bemg  spUt 
into  lamime  or  thin  plates,  as  mica ;  capable  of  being 
extended  under  pressure  into  a  thin  plate  or  strip. 

"When  a  body  can  lie  readilv  extended  in  all  directions  under 
the  hannner,  it  is  said  to  be'  malleable  -.  and  when  into  IiHets 
under  the  rolhng  prcbs.  it  is  said  to  be  lamiiiahte.  L  re. 

Lam't-nar  (-ner),  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  laminaire.  See  Lam- 
Lam'l-nal  (-ncl),  (  ina.]  In,  or  consisting  of,  tlnn 
platesor  layers  ;  having  the  form  of  a  thin  plate  or  lamina. 
II  Lam  1-ha'ri-a  (ISm'I-na'rl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Lam- 
ISA.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  great  seaweeds  with  long  .and 
broad  fronds ;  kelp,  or  devil's  apron.  The  fronds  com- 
monly grow  in  clusters,  and  are  sometimes  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  length.     See  Illust.  of  Kelp. 

Lam  1-na'rl-an  (-nn),  a.  Pertaining  to  seaweeds  of 
the  genus  Laniinaria,  or  to  that  zone  of  the  sea  (from  two 
to  ten  fathoms  in  depth)  where  the  seaweeds  of  this  ge- 
nus grow. 

Lam'1-na-rlte  (lam'I-na-rlt),  ??.    [See  Lamina.]    (Pa- 
leon.)  A  broad-leafed  fossil  alga. 
Lam^l-na-ry  (-na-ry),  a.     Laminar. 
Lam'1-nate  (-uiit),  a.     [See  Lamina.]    Consisting  of, 
or  covered  with,  Kaminje,  or  thm  plates,  scales,  or  layers,  , 
one  over  another  ;  laminated.  | 

Lam'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laminated 
(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laminating  (-na'ting).]    [See 
Lamina.]     1.  To  cause  to  separate  into  thin  plates  or 
layers  ;  to  divide  into  thin  plates. 
2.  To  form,  as  metal,  into  a  thin  plate,  as  by  rolling. 
Lam'i-nate,  ;■.  i-     To  separate  into  lamime. 
Lam'l-na'ted  (-na'tSd),  a.    Laminate. 
Laminated  arch  (Anh.\  a  timber  arch  made  of  layers  of 
bent  pLanks  secured  by  treenails. 

Lam'l-na'tlng  (-na'ting),  a.  Forming,  or  separating 
into,  scales  or  thin  layers. 

Lam'l-na'tlon  C-na'shSn),  n.  The  process  of  lamina- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  laminated. 

Lam'i-nii'er-ous  (-nifer-us),  a.  [Lamina  -f  -ferous.} 
Having  a  structure  consisting  of  Lamina-,  or  thin  layers. 

Lam'l-nl-plan'tar  (-nl-plan'ter),  n.  [Lamina  -f  L. 
plarita  sole  of  the  foot.]  (Zoi.l.)  Havmg  the  tarsus  cov- 
ered behind  with  a  homy  she.ath  continuous  on  both 
sides,  as  in  most  singing  birds,  except  the  larks. 

II  Lam'l-nl'tls   (-ni'tis),  n.     [NL.     See  Lamina,  and 

-ITIS.]     (Far.)    InH.immation   of  the   laminn'   or   tieshy 

plates  along  the  coffin  bone  of  a  horse  ;  founder.  Yuuall. 

Lam'lsh  (lam'Ish),  a.     Somewhat  lame.  II  ood. 

Lamm  (ISm),  1'.  i.    See  Lam. 

Lam'mas  (ISm'mas),  n.  [AS.  hlammesse,  Mafmxsse, 
loaf  mass,  bread  feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits  ;  filiif  loaf 
+  m:i:<.<r  mass.  See  Loaf,  and  Mass  religious  service.] 
The  first  day  of  August ;  —called  also  Lammas  day,  and 
Laininn.';ti<le. 
Lam'mer-geir  (lam'mer-gir). 
Lam'mer-gel'er  (gi'er) 


[G.  Vdmmeirjeier : 
lavim,  pi.  I'dmrncr, 


Iamb  +  yeier  vulture.] 
(Zool.)  A  very  large  vul- 
ture (Gypa'ttus  barbatus), 
which  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Europe, 
.^sia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
When  full-grown  it  is  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  extent  of 
wings.  It  is  brownish  black 
above,  with  the  under  parts 
and  neck  rusty  yellow ;  the 
forehead  and  crown  white ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and 
beard  black.  It  feeds  part-  V 
ly  on  carrion  and  partly 
on  small  animals,  wbicli  IK 
it  kills.  It  has  the  habit  1!^ 
of  carrying  tortoises  and 
marrow  bones  to  a  great 
height,  and  dropping  them 
on  stones  to  obtain  the 
contents,  and   is  therefore 

called  tmnebreah-n-  and  ossifrnqe.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  osaifraiie  of  the  Hibli-.  Called  also  bearded  riillure 
and  bearded  eai/le.     [Written  also  lammeriieyer.'] 

I  Lam-nun'gul-a  (liXm-nun'gwT-ii),  w.  p/.  [NL..  fr. 
L.  lamina  a  scale  -|-  unguis  a  nail.]  (Zoiil.)  Same  as 
HvnAcoiDEA. 

Lamp  (liimp),  71.  [OF,,  (with  excrescent  p),  fr.  F. 
lame^  L.  lamina.  Sco  Lamina.]  A  thin  plate  or  lam- 
ina.    [(>h.i.'\  Clamcer. 

Lamp  (lamp),  71.  [F.  lampe.  L.  lanipas,  -ndis,  fr.  Or. 
AnjiTri?.  -(iSot,  torch,  fr.  Mixntiv  to  give  light,  to  Hhine. 
Cf.  Lampaii,  Lantehn.]  1.  A  lightprodiicing  vessel, 
instrument,  or  apparatus  ;  especially,  a  vessel  with  a 
wirk,  used  for  the  combustion  of  oil  or  other  intiiunma- 
ble  lifpiid,  for  tlie  purpose  of  producing  artificial  light. 

2.   Kignrativelv,  anything  which   enligliteim   intellec- 
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ttially  or  morally ;  anything  regarded  metaphorically  as 
performing  the  uses  of  a  lamp, 
'ihy  word  is  a  iamjj  unto  my  leet,  and  a  Ushl  unto  my  path. 

J'lf.  cxix.  IKJ, 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamj'  appeared.      Cowj>e>: 

3.  {Elec.)  A  device  or  mechanism  for  producing  light 

by  electricity.    See  Incandescent  lump,  imder  Ikcandbs- 

CENT. 

.ffiolipile  lamp,  a  hollow  ball  of  copper  containing  alco- 
hol which  is  couverted  into  vapor  by  a  lamp  beneath,  so 
as  to  make  a  powerful  blowpipe  flame  when  tht;  vapor  i& 
ignited.  Wfnl^.  —  Arc  lamp  [Eltc.\  a  form  ol  lamp  in 
which  the  voltaic  arc  is  used  as  the  source  of  light.  — 
Doberelner'a  lamp,  an  apparatus  for  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  a  tlame  by  tlie  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  on  being  led  over  platimun  sponge  ;  ~  named 
after  the  German  chemist  l)i)bf renter,  who  invented  it. 
Called  also  p/iilosop/te}-''s  lamp.  —  FlameleBB  lamp,  an 
aplilogistic  lamp.  —  Lamp  harner.  the  part  of  a  lamp 
where  the  wick  is  exposed  and  ignited.  A'ntV/A/.  — Lamp 
fount,  a  reservoir  for  oil,  in  a  lamp.  —  Lamp  jack.  See  2d 
Jack,  n.,  4  yl)  &  in).  —  Lamp  shade,  a  screen,  as  of  paper, 
glass,  or  tin,  for  softening  or  obstructing  the  light  of  a 
lamp. —Lamp  shell  {Z(''jI.\  any  brachiopod  shell  of  the 
genus  Terebratula  and  allied  genera.  The  name  refers 
to  the  shape,  which  is  like  that  of  an  antique  lamp.  See 
Teeebratula.  —  Safety  lamp,  a  miner's  lamp  in  which  the 
tlame  is  surrounded  by  tine  wire  gauze,  preventing  the 
kindling  of  dangerous  explosive  gases ;— called  also, 
from  Sir  Humphry /^f/r^/ the  inventor.  iJavu  lamp.  —To 
smell  of  the  lamp,  to  bear  marks  of  great  study  and  labor, 
aba  literary  composition. 

Lam'pad  (15m'p5d),  ».  [Gr.  Aa^Trds,  Aa^iffoSos.  See 
Lamp.]    A  lamp  or  candlestick,     [li.] 

By  hun  who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went      Trench. 
Lam'pa-diSt  (ISm'pa-dlst),  71.     [Gr.  Ao/iTroStcrr^s,  fr. 
AajLtTi-a?.  -a6o5,  torch.     See  Lamp.]     {Gr.  Antiq.)  One 
who  gained  tlie  prize  in  the  lampaJrome. 

Latn'pa-Clrome  (-drom),  n.  [Gr.  AajLiTroS»j5pojuta;_Aoft- 
Tras,  -dfio?,  torch  -f*  Spo^o^  course,  race,  tr.  iipi.nj.tlv  to 
run.]  {Gr.Antiq.)  A  race  run  by  young  men  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  He  who  reached  the  goal  first, 
with  his  torch  unextinguished,  gained  the  prize. 

Lam'pas  (ISm'pas),  n.  [F.  lamjias.l  An  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  immediately  behind  the  fore  teeth  in  the  horse ; 
—  called  also  lampers. 

Lam'pate  (-pat),  ??.  [Cf.  F.  lampate-l  {Ckcm.)  A 
supposed  salt  of  lampic  acid.     [O/'S.] 

LampHjlack'  (ISmp'blXkOi  «•    [Lamp  4-  black.l   The 
fine  impalpable  soot  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  carbon- 
aceous substances  which  have  been  only  partly  burnt, 
as  in  the  flame  of  a  smoking  lamp.     It  consists  of  finely 
divided  carbon,  with  sometimes  a  very  small  proportion 
of  various  impurities.     It  is  used  as  an   ingredient  of 
printers'  ink,  and  various  black  pigments  and  cements. 
Lam'per  eel'  (lam'per  el')-    {Zool.)  See  Lamprev. 
Lam'pern  (-pern),  n.     [See  Lamprey.]    {Zo'ot.)'Xhe 
river  lamprey  {Aiiimocaites,  or  Lampeira,Jlininlilis). 
J^^^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  river  lampreys. 
Lam'pers  (ISm'perz),  «.    See  Lampas. 
Laxn'plc  (-pTk),  a.     [F.  lampique,  fr.  lampe  lamp. 
See  Lamp.]     {C/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  a 
lamp  ;  —  formerly  said  of  a  supposed  acid. 

Lamp'lng  (15mp'Ing),  a.  Shining;  brilliant.  [O65.] 
'■'■  Lamphifj  eyes."  Spenser. 

Lampless,  «.  Being  without  a  lamp,  or  without 
light;  hence,  being  without  appreciation  ;  dull. 

Your  Udifs'  eyes  are  laiii}il'\<s  to  that  virtue,    /it-au.  S:  Fl. 
Lamp'llght'  (-i>t')i  "•     Ligbt  from  a  lamp. 

Tlila  wiirld'H  urtilicinl  I'tinjdif/hts.      Oin'n  Merediih. 
Lamp'llghter  (-er),  n.     1.  One  wlio,  or  that  which, 
lights  a  lamp  ;  esp.,  a  person  who  lights  street  lamps. 
2.  {Zo'd.)  The  calico  bass. 

Lam-poon'  (ISm-poonO,  77.  [F.  lampon  a  drinking 
aong,  fr.  lampniis  let  us  drink,  —  the  burden  of  such  a 
song,  fr.  lamper  to  puzzle,  to  drink  mucli  and  greedily ; 
of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  lap  to  drink.  Prob. 
so  called  because  drinking  songs  often  contain  personal 
slander  orsatire.]  A  personal  satire  in  writing  ;  ufunlly, 
malicious  and  abusive  censure  written  only  to  reproach 
and  distress. 

I.iko  her  ■who  missed  her  nnnir  in  a  law})or>n. 
And  j,'rievid  to  tiiid  herself  decayed  sn  snon.       Drtjdpn. 
Lam-poon',  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lampooned  (-poondO  ; 
p.  pr.  i  vb.  n.  Lampooning.]   "To  subject  to  abusive  rid- 
icule expressed  in  writing;  to  make  the  subject  of  a 
lampoon. 

Ribald  pncts  had  lampnnnid  him. 
Syn.  —  To  libel ;  defame;  satirize ;  lash. 
Lam-poon'er  (-er).  n.  The  writer  of 
Lil'ckrs,  />iiiipooin-r.''f  and  pamphleteers.'" 


Luiniiicr^i 


Bearded  Vul- 


Macau!  nfj. 


lampoon. 
Tatter. 


Lam-poon^ry  (ry),  n.  The  act  of  lampooning;  a 
lampoon,  or  lampoons. 

Lamp'-pOSt'  (litmp'post'),  «•  A  post  (generally  a 
pillar  of  iron)  supporting  a  lamp  or  lantern  for  lightnig  a 
street,  jtark,  etc. 


Lam'prel  (lllm'ingl),  n. 

Lam'prey  (ISm'prJ),  n 
lampn  ir,  F. 
lantjtroif.,  LL. 
lampredln,  lam- 
petra,  from  h. 
lamhere  to  lick 
+  prtra  rock, 
stone.  The  1am- 


{Zool.)  See  Lamprey. 
,■  J)/.  Lampreys  (-prtz). 


American  Lamprev  ( Pctroiuifzon  warinUf)- 


preys   are    so 
called    because 

they    attach  ,  j 

themselves  with  their  circular  mouths  to  rocks  .and 
stones,  wluMu-e  thoy  are  also  called  rocksurker.t.  See  Lap 
to  drink,  PuTitiFY.]  {Zui'il.)  An  ocl-like  niarsipobraneh 
of  the  genus  yv/rr»/;M/roH,  and  nllit'd  genera.  The  lam- 
preys have  a  round,"  sucking  month,  without  jawfl,  but 
set  with  nunierouH  minute  teeth,  and  one  to  three  larger 


»le,   Bcnite,   cftre,   ftm,   iirm,   Ask,   final,  ftU ;    ©vo,   ©vent,   find,   fSrn,   recent ;    ice,  idea,   111 ;    old.    6bey,   orb.   Odd  ; 
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teeth  on  the  palate  (see  Jlhtst.  of  Cyclostomi).  Thfro 
are  seven  anmll  branchial  opeuhiRn  on  nacli  Hide.  [Writ- 
ten also  Uimpcr  cd^  lujnprel,  and  lumpron.] 

tW^  The  common  or  Hca  lamprey  of  America  and  Ku- 
rnin'  (PrtriiimizDii  ma  r  in  us),  which  in  sprint;  ascends 
rivorH  to  spawn,  is  considered  excellent  li'nd  by  many, 
and  is  snUl  as  a  marlu't  tinli  in  houi.-  J.KJilities.  llie 
smaller  river  lampreya  mostly  b.d.iii^;  in  lli.uenus  Am- 
moviifes,  or  Jjimj>rfni,  as  J.  jli'n.idli.s,  vl  iMirope,  and 
,4.  :vi)>i}>trrit.t  of  America.  All  lamprcya  attach  them- 
selves to  other  fishes,  aa  parasites,  by  means  of  the 
su(?kerliko  mouth. 

Lam'pron  (lilm'pron),  V.     [Cf.   OF.    1(1)11  pram.     Sfie 

LAMi'REY.]      {Z"nl.)    Sre  LAMritKV. 

Lam-py'rlne(l:tm-pi'iiii), /i.  [See  Lampykis.]  {Zool.) 
An  inaeet  of  the  genus  Lampyris,  or  family  Lanipyridm. 
See  LAMrYiua. 

[I  Lam-py'ris  (-rta),  n.  [L.,  glowworm,  Gr.  kafx-nv- 
^w.]  {Zoul.)  A  genua  of  coleopterous  insects,  including 
the  ^^lowworms. 

Lan'ark-lte  (lan'ark-It),  n.  [From  Lanark Ax'wa,  a 
county  in  Scotland.]  {Min,)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  occurring  either  ma.saive  or  iu  long  slen- 
der prisniH,  of  a  greenish  white  or  gray  color. 

La'na-zy  (la'uA-rJ),  n.  [L.  lanarhi,  fr.  lannrins  be- 
longing to  wool,  hina  wool.]     A  place  for  storing  wool. 

La'nate  (la'nftt),         I  a.     [L.    Itmatns,   fr.  lana  wool, 

La'na-ted  (-nS-ted),  t  dnwu.]  Woolly  ;  covered  with 
fine,  long  liair,  or  hnirlilte  lilunieiits. 

Lan'ca-shire  boU'er  (ISn'ka-sher  boil'er).  A  steam 
boiler  having  two  Hues  which  contain  the  furnaces  and 
extend  through  the  boiler  from  end  to  end. 

Lan'cas-te'rl-an  (h\n'k5a-te'rT-';n),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  monitorial  system  of  instruction  followed  by 
Joseph  Liinca.^ter,  of  England,  in  which  advanced  pupils 
iu  a  school  teach  pupils  below  tbeTu. 

Lance  (lins),  ?*.  [OE.  (aunce,  F.  lance,  fr.  L.  lancea  : 
cf.  Gr.  AoYXI-  *^^-  Launch.]    1.  A  weapon  of  war,  J; 

consisting  of  a  long  shaft  or  handle  and  a  steel 
blade  or  head  ;  a  spear  carried  by  horsemen,  .and 
often  decorated  with  a  small  flag ;  also,  a  spear 
or  harpoon  used  by  whalers  and  fisliermeu. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lam-e.         Shak. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 

3.  {Founding)  A  small  iron  rod  which  sus- 
pends the  core  of  the  mold  in  casting  a  shell. 

4.  {Mil.)  An  instrument  which  conveys  the 
charge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  and  forces  it  home. 

5.  {Pyrotech.)  One  of  the  small  paper  cases 
filled  with  coiubuatible  composition,  which  mark 
the  outlines  of  a  figure. 

Free  lance,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subse- 
quently, a  kuight  or  roving  soldier,  who  was  free 
to  engage  for  any  state  or  commander  that  pur- 
cliased  his  services ;  hence,  a  person  who  assails 
iufititutions  or  opinions  on  his  own  responsibility 
without  regard  to  party  lines  or  deference  to  au- 
thority. —  Lance  bucket  {(,'itv(ilnj)y  a  socket  at- 
tacliert  to  a  saildle  or  stirrup  strap,  iu  wliieh  to  Lance, 
rest  the  but  of  a  lance.  —  Lance  corporal,  same 
as  Lancepesade.  —  Lance  knight,  a  lansquenet.  B.  Jonson. 
—  Lance  enake  {Zool.),  tlie  fer-de-lance. —  Stink-fire  lance 
(Mil.),  a  kind  of  fuse  filled  with  a  com_position  which 
burns  with  a  suffocathig  odor;  — used  ni  the  counter 
operations  of  miners.  — To  break  a  lance,  to  engage  in  a 
tilt  or  contest. 

Lance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lanced  (linst);  p.  pr.  & 
xb.  n.  Lancino  (lau'aing).]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  iance, 
or  with  any  similar  weapon. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and.  with  fury  lanced 

Her  buck.  Dryden. 

2.  To  Open  with  a  lancet ;  to  pierce ;  as,  to  lance  a 
vein  or  an  abscess. 

3.  To 'throw  in  the  manner  of  a  lance.     See  Lanch, 
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(lans'  fibh').     (Zo'uL)  A  slender  marine 


Lance'  fish' 

fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Ammody- 
ies^  especially 
Aimnoduteslo- 
bianus  of    the  Lance  Fish  (Ammodytes  tolnanus). 

English  coast ;  —  called  also  sand  lance. 
Lance'gay  )  {-ga'),  "•  [OF.  lancegaie^  corrupted 
Lance'gaye'  I  from  the  same  source  as  E.  assagai, 
under  the  mttuence  of  F.  lance  lance.  See  Assagai.]  A 
kind  of  spear  anciently  used.  Its  use  was  prohibited  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II.  Js'ares. 

In  his  hand  a  lavncegay, 
A  long  sword  by  his  side.  Chaucer. 

Lancelot  (-lSt),7j.  [Lance -{- -let. l^Zool.)  A  small  fish- 
like animal  (Amphioxus  lanceolatus)^  remarkable  for  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  its  organs.  It  is  the  type  of 
the  class  Leptocardia.    See  Amphioxus,  Leptocardia. 

Lancely,  a.     Like  a  lance.     [R.~\  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lan'ce-0-lar   (ISn'se-S-ler),  a.     [L.  Janceola  a  little 
lance,  dim.  of  lancea  lance :  cf.  F.  lanceohiire.'] 
{Bot.)  Lanceolate. 

Lan'ce-o-late  (-lat ;  277), )  a.    [L.    lanceola- 

Lan'ce-o-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (  ins:  ci.F.lam-e- 
cle.  See  Lanceolar.]  {Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Rather 
narrow,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  apex,  and 
eometimes  at  the  base  also ;  as,  a  lanccolaie  leaf. 

Lance'pe-sade'  (ISus'pe-sad'),  n.  [F.  Inme- 
pessade,  lanspessade,  anspessade^  It.  lancia 
spezzata  a  broken  lance  or  demilance,  a  demilance 
man,  a  light  horseman,  bodyguard.]  An  assist- 
ant to  a  corporal ;  a  private  ])i?rforming  the  du- 
ties of  a  corporal ;  —  called  also  layice  corporal. 

Lan'cer  (lau'ser),  n.  [Cf .  F.  lander.^    1.  One      T'^"- 
■who  lances;  one  who  carries  a  lance;  especial-    '^^eat_^ 
ly,  a  member  of  a  mounted  body  of  men  armed 
with  lances,  attached  to  the  cavalry  service  of  some  na- 
tions. Wilhelm. 

2.  A  lancet.     [Obs."] 

3.  pi.  {Dancing)  A  set  of  quadrilles  of  a  certain  ar- 
rangement.    [Written  also  lanciers.'\ 


Lancet  Arches. 


Lan'cet  (litn'sSt),  n.  [F.  lancettc,  dim.  of  Innre  lance. 
See  Lance.]  1.  A  surgical  in»trument  of  various  forms, 
commonly  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  uaed  in  venesec- 
tion, and  in  opening  abscesses,  etc. 

iX.  {Metal.)  An  iron  bar  used  for  tapping  a  melting 
furnace.  Knight. 

Lancet  arch  (Arrh.),  a  pointed  areli,  of  which  the  width, 
or  siian,  tH  narrow  compared 
withtlu' liciglit.  -Lancet  ar- 
chitecture, a  iianii-  t;iv(-n  to  a 
style  ol  art-hitiTture,  in 
which  lancet  arolir.s  are  com- 
mon ;  -  iii-iiiliar  to  England 
and  lh.-i:ith  century.  -Lan- 
cet flHh.  {/.nnlA  (n)  .\  large, 
voracious,  deep-nea  fish  (^1/'- 
pidosaiuus  Jcrox)^  having 
long,  sliarp,  lancethke  teeth. 
(h)  The  doctor,  or  surgeon 
fish. 

Lance'wood'  (lins'wood'), 
7!.  {But.)  A  tough,  elastic 
wood,  often  used  for  the 
shafts  of  gigs,  archery  bows, 
fishing  rods,  and  tlio  like. 
Also,  the  tree  which  produces 
this  wood,  Dugnetia  Qiiita- 
rensis  (a  native  of   Guiana 

and  Cuba),  and  several  other  trees  of  the  same  family 
{A7io7uiceic). 

Auatrallan  lancewood,  a  myrtaceous  tree  (JincMousin 
Ai(s/ralis). 

Lanch  (l&nch),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lanched  (hincht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Lanchino.  See  Launch,  Lance.]  To 
throw,  aa  a  lance  ;  to  let  fly ;  to  launch. 

Sec  whose  arm  cnn  laiirh  the  surer  bnlt.     Dii/den  &•  Lpp. 

Lan-cU'er-OUS  (lan-sTf'er-us),  «.  [Lance  -f-  -frrous.l 
P.earhig  a  lame. 

Lan'cl-lonn  (ISn'sT-fGrm),  o.  [Lanrr  +  -for7U  :  cf. 
F.  linirifnniie.'\     Having  tlie  form  of  a  lance. 

Lan'cl-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lancinated 
(-na'tSd) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lancinating  (-na'tTng).]  [L. 
lancinaliis^  p.  p.  of  lancinare  to  tear.]  To  tear  ;  to  lac- 
erate ;  to  pierce  or  stab.  Ve  Quincey. 

Lan'cl-na^tlng.  a.  Piercing ;  seeming  to  pierce  or 
stab  \  as,  litncimding  pains  (/.  e.,  severe,  darting  pains). 

Lan''cl-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  A  tearing  ;  laceration. 
"  La/ti:i/iaf ion.':  of  the  spirit."  Jfr.  Taylor. 

Land  (ISnd),  n.    Urine.     See  Lant.     [Obs.'] 

Land,  n.  [AS.  land,  lond  ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  Goth.  Ia7id.^  1.  The  .solid  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  —  opposed  to  water  as  constituting  a  part 
of  such  surface,  especially  to  oceans  and  seas;  as,  to 
sight  land  after  a  long  voy.age. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land.     Dryden. 

2.  Any  portion,  large  or  small,  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  considered  by  itself,  or  as  belonging  to  an  individ- 
ual or  a  people,  as  a  country,  estate,  farm,  or  tract. 

Go  view  the  html,  even  Jericho.  Josh.  ii.  1. 

Ill  fiin.-s  tlie  hnnl,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wcaltli  nccumulatts  und  men  Ut.'cay.    Goldsmith. 
0^=*  In  the  expressions  "to  be,  or  dwell,  upon  land,^^ 
"  to  go,  or  fare,  on  land,^^  as  used  by  Chaucer,  land  de- 
notes tlie  country  as  distinguished  from  the  town. 
A  poor  parson  dwelling  upon  laud  [i.  e.,  in  the  country]. 

Clmucfr. 

3.  Ground,  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality ;  soil; 
as,  wet  land  ;  good  or  bad  land. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  a  nation  or  people. 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  receivptl, 
The  kinLT  himself  divulged,  the  land  buheved.    Dryden. 
6.  The  mainland,  in  distinction  from  islands. 

6.  The  ground  or  floor.     [Obs.1 

Herself  upon  the  land  she  did  prostrate. 

7.  {Agric.)  The  ground  left  uuplowed  between  fur- 
rows ;  any  one  of  several  portions  into  which  a  field  is 
divided  for  convenience  in  plowing. 

8.  {Laic)  Any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever,  as 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  etc.,  and  everything  an- 
nexed to  it,  whether  by  nature,  as  trees,  w^ater,  etc.,  or 
by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings,  fences,  etc.  ;  real  es- 
tate. Kent.     Bouvier.     Biirrill. 

9.  {Kaiit.)  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a  clinker-built 
boat ;  the  lap  of  plates  in  an  iron  vessel ;  —  called  also 
landing.  Knight, 

10.  In  any  surface  prepared  with  indentations,  per- 
forations, or  grooves,  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is 
not  so  treated,  as  the  level  part  of  a  millstone  between 
the  furrows,  or  the  surface  of  the  bore  of  a  rifled  gun 
between  the  grooves. 

Land  agent,  a  person  employed  to  sell  or  let  land,  to 
collect  rents,  and  to  attend  to  other  money  matters  con- 
nected with  land.  —  Land  boat,  a  vehicle  on  wlieels  pro- 
pelled by    sails. —  Land    blink,  a   peculiar    atmospheric 
brightness  seen  from  sea  over  distant  snow-covered  land 
in  arctic  regions.    See   Ice  blink.  -   Land    breeze.     See 
under  Breeze. —Land    chain.    See    Guntek's   chain.— 
Land    crab  ( /foil/.),  any  one  of  various  species  of  crabs 
wliicli  h\  c  nmeh  on  the 
land,  and  resort  to  the 
water    chierty    for   tlie 
purpose     of    breeding. 
They  are   abuuflaut   in 
the    West    Indies    and 
South   Aujerica.    Some 
of  them  grow  to  a  large 
size. —  Land  fiah,   a  fish 
on  land  ;  a  person  quite 
out  of  place.     .S/mA'.  — 
Land    force,    a   military 
force  serving  on  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a 
naval  force.  —  Land,  ho  I    Land  Qrdh<.Gecarcimis  niricula).  % 
(Nant.),  a  sailor's  cry  in 

announcing  sight  of  land.  —Land  Ice,  a  field  of  ice  adher- 
ing to  the  coast,  in  distinction  from  a  fioe.  —  Land  leech 
I Zo'dl.),  ally  one  of  several  species  of  blood-sucking  leech- 
es, which,  m  moist,  tropical  regions,  live  on  land,  and  are 
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often  troubloHome  to  man  and  bi-aHt.  -  Land  meaaure,  the 
system  oi  meahurcnicnt  UKcd  in  determining  thi-  area  of 
land  ;  alKO,  a  table  of  :ircaf>  u>.i-\  in  huch  ii.ia:-,urciiieiit.  - 
Land,  or  House,  of  bondage,  in  llible  hiHtory,  Kgyjft ;  by 
extension,  a  place  (»r  conditi'm  oi  i+iiecial  oppreHhioii.  - 
Land  o'  caken,  HcoHaiid.  Land  of  Nod,  sh-eji.  —  Land  of 
promiae,  in  Ilible  Iiintory,  C-j.ii:utii ;  l»y  «;xtennion,  a  butter 
country  c»r  condition  ot  whicli  one  )i:m  expectation.  — 
Land  of  steady  habits,  a  nickname  Honu;tiine«  given  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  —  Land  office,  a  government  office 
in  whirl]  the  entries  upon,  and  salen  of,  publiir  land 
are  rev;inti-red,  and  otlur  buhin<-KH  rehpecting  the  pub- 
lic landn  is  transacted.  [ /'.  .v,|  —Land  pike.  iZonl.)  (at 
The  gray  pike,  or  sauger.  ih)  The  Menobranchus, — 
Land  aerrlce,  military  servii^e  as  distingiiiHlied  from  na- 
val service.  —  Land  rail,  i/io'al.)  (a)  Tlie  crake  or  corn- 
crake of  Kuropc.  See  Chake.  <hi  An  Australian  rail 
ai>/,.o/:nudl'f  Phil!ij,>n.si.s\:  ■  called  .al^o  pclurnl  rail. 
—  Land  Bcrlp,  a  <crtilicate  that  the  pMrcli;i«e  luunev  for 
a  certain  pcirtinn  n|  the  publi--  land  liaH  be.-n  paid  to 
the  olhcci-  entitled  to  receive  it.  [V.  .V.J  -  Land  ahark. 
a  swindler  of  sailor.s  on  nhore.  [.'bailors''  Ca7ii\  —  ljmA 
aide,  (a)  That  side  of  anything  in  or  on  the  sea,  as  of  an 
island  or  Bhip,  which  is  turned  toward  the  land,  (h)  Tlie 
side  of  a  plow  wliich  is  oiii)osite  to  the  nioldhoard  and 
which  presses  against  the  unploweil  land.  -  I.aiid  unail 
(/fori;.),  any  unail  which  lives  on  land,  as  distingnihlied 
from  the  acpiatic  Huailw.  The  conmion  land  snails  are 
Fulmonifera,  and  belniig  to  th(f  Geophila  ;  but  the  oper- 
ciliated  land  nn.iils  ^>i  warm  countries  are  Dif^i-cia,  and 
belong  to  the  T;i  ninglossa.  See  Geoi*hila,  and  Hklii. 
—  Land  apout,  a  descent  of  cloud  and  water  in  a  conical 
form  durmg  the  occurrence  of  a  tornado  and  heavy  rain- 
fall on  land.  — Land  steward,  a  ijerson  who  acts  for 
another  in  the  management  of  land,  collection  of  rents, 
etc.  —  Land  tortoiee.  Land  turtle  {Znhl. ),  any  tortoise  that 
habitually  lives  on  dry  land,  aw  the  l)ox  tortoise.  See 
Tortoise.  —  Land  urchin  iZonf.  i,  a  hedgehog.  —  Land  war- 
rant, a  certificate  from  the  Land  Office,  autliorizing  a 
person  to  assume  ownership  of  a  tract  of  public  land. 
\U.  .S.j— Land  wind.  Same  as /.c/?*'/  breeze  (above). —To 
make  land  tXauf.K  to  siglit  land.  —  To  aet  the  land,  to  see 
by  the  compass  linwthe  land  bears  from  the  ship. —  To 
shut  in  the  land,  to  hiile  the  land,  as  when  fog,  or  au 
intervening  island,  obntruct-s  the  view. 

Land  (15nd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Landed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Landing.]  1.  To  set  or  put  on  shore  from  a  ship 
or  other  water  craft ;  to  disembark ;  to  debark. 

I  'II  undertake  tti  land  thoni  on  our  coast.  Sfial: 

2.  To  catch  and  bring  to  shore  ;  to  capture ;  ae,  to 
hrnd  a  fish. 

3.  To  set  down  after  conveying ;  to  cause  to  fall, 
alight,  or  reach  ;  to  bring  to  the  end  of  a  course  ;  as,  he 
landed  the  quoit  near  the  stake;  to  be  thrown  from  a 
liorse  and  landed  in  the  mud  ;  to  land  one  iu  difficulties 
or  mistakes. 

Land,  T.  i-  To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat;  to 
disendjark  ;  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  course. 

Lan^dam-man  (ianM{im-ni5n),  7i.  [G.  landamman  ; 
land  land,  country  -)-  ainmann  for  avitmann  bailiff. 
See  Land,  and  Ambassador.]  1.  A  cliief  magistrate  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

2.  The  president  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 

Lan'daU  (ISn'da;  'J7T),  «.  [From  the  town  Landau 
in  Germany  ;  cf.  F! landau.  See  Land,  Island.]  A  four- 
wheeled  covered  vehicle,  the  top  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  sections  which  can  be  let  down,  or  thrown  back,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  open  carriage.  [Written 
also  landaw."] 

Lan'dau-let'  (-16tO,  n.  [Cf.  F.  landaulel,  dim.  of 
landau.     See  Landau.]     A  small  landau. 

Land'ed  (Und'ed),  a.     1.  Having  au  estate  in  land. 

The  Huuse  of  Conimons  nm&t  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 

landed  \m-n.  Addi»oh. 

2.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land  ;  as,  landed  prop- 
erty ;  landed  security. 

Land'er  (-er),  n.  1-  Oue  who  lands,  or  makes  a  land- 
ing.    "The  lander  in  a  lonely  i&le."  Tennyson. 

2.  {Mining)  A  person  who  waits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  to  receive  the  kibble  of  ore. 

Land'falV  (land'fal').  «.  1-  A  sudden  transference 
of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  its  owner. 

2.  {yaut.)  Sighting  or  making  land  when  at  sea. 

A  good  landfall  iNaut.),  the  sighting  of  land  in  conform- 
ity with  the  navigator's  reckoning  and  expectation. 

Land'Uood^  (-rtud'),  «•  An  overflowing  of  land  by  a 
river;  an  inundation;  a  freshet.  Clarendon. 

Land'grave'  (-graV),  n.  [G.  landgraf;  land  land 
-f  r/ca/ earl,  count;  cf.  D.  landgraa/,  F.  lamlgrave.'] 
A  German  nobleman  of  a  rank  correspondmg  to  that  of 
an  earl  in  England  and  of  a  count  in  France. 

PS^  The  title  was  first  adopted  by  some  German 
counts  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  distniguish  themselves 
from  the  inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Three 
of  them  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

Land-gra'vi-ate  (htnd-gra'vT-St).  n.  [Cf.  F.  land- 
graviat.']     1.  The  territory  held  by  a  landgrave. 

2.  Tlie  office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  a  landgrave. 

Land'gra-vine(15nd'gra-veu),  n.  [G.  landgrajin  ;  cf. 
D.  hnnl'iravin.'l     The  wife  of  a  landgrave. 

Land'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  A  holder,  o\\-ner,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land.  —  Land'hold  Ing.  n.  &  a. 

Land'ing,  o.  Of,  i-ertainiug  to,  or  used  for,  settnig, 
bringing,  or  going,  on  shore. 


Landing  charges,  charges  or  fees  paid  on  goods  imloaded 
i.om  a  vessel.  —  Landing  net,  a  small,  bag-shaped  net, 
used  in  fishing  to  take  the  fish  from  tlie  water  after 
being  hooked.  —  Landing  stage,  a  floatuig  platform  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  a  wharf  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  nse 
and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  thus  facilitate  passage  be- 
tween the  wharf  and  a  vessel  lying  beside  the  stage.^ 
Landing  waiter,  a  customhouse  officer  who  over.sees  the 
landmg  of  goods,  etc.,  from  vessels  ;  a  landwaiter. 

Land'ing,  n.    1.  A  going  or  bringing  on  shore. 

2.  A  place  for  landing,  as  from  a  ship,  a  carriage,  etc. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  level  part  of  a  staircase,  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  connecting  one  flight  with  another. 

Landing  place.    Same  as  Landino,  v.,  2  and  3. 
Landlady  (ISnd'la'dj),  n.;  pi.  Landladies  (-dTz). 


C^e,    unite,   rude,    full,    iip,    Ora ;    pity ;    food,   fo"bt ;    out,   oil ;      diair ;    go ;    siug,   ink ;    tben. 


thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


LAJS^DLEAPER 

[Cf.  Landlord.]  1.  A  woman  having  real  estate  which 
8he  leases  to  a  teuaut  or  teuauts. 

2.  Thi^  mistress  of  an  iuu  or  lodginp  house. 

Landleap'er  (land'lSp'er),  71.    See  Lani>louper. 

Land'less  U^nd'les),  a.     Having  uo  property  iu  land. 

Land'lock''  (-lok  },  v.  t.  To  inclose,  or  nearly  inclose, 
as  a  harbor  or  a  vessel,  with  laud. 

Landlocked'  (-lokf),  a.  1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  in- 
closed, by  land. 

2.  {Zoul.)  Confined  to  a  fresh-water  lake  by  reason  of 
waterfalls  or  dams  ;  —  said  of  fishes  tliat  would  naturally 
seek  the  eea,  after  spawning ;  as,  the  landlui  kt'd  salmon. 

Land'lO  per  (-lopei),  n.     Same  as  Landlouper. 

Landlord' C-lOrdO, ".  [See  Laud,  and  Lord.]  1.  The 
lord  of  a  manor,  or  of  land  ;  the  owner  of  land  or  houses 
which  he  leases  to  a  tenant  or  tenants. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging  house. 

fpon  our  arrival  at  the  ian.my  compauiou  fetched  out  the 
jolly  Imt'llonJ.  Addison. 

Landlordism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  laud- 
lord  ;  the  characteristics  of  a  landlord  ;  specifically,  iu 
Great  Britain,  the  relation  of  landlords  to  tenants,  espe- 
cially as  repards  leased  agricultural  lands.       J.  S.  Milt. 

Landlord'ry  (-ry),  »■  The  state  of  a  landlord.  [Ohs.'\ 

Landloni>'er(-loop  er).;^  [D.  landlooper,  lit.,  land- 
rurtner ;  land  land  +  loopen  to  run.  See  Land,  and 
Leap.]  A  vagabond;  a  vagrant.  [Written  also  land- 
leap€ramllandl"per.'\  "Bandsof /a7/(//oup^r5.'*    Motley. 

Landloup^ing.  a.     Vagrant ;  wandering  about. 

Landlul^ber  (-lub'ber),  71.  [Prop.  fr.  land  +  lub- 
ber, or  possibly  corrupted  fr.  landlotiper.'\  {Naut.)  One 
who  passes  his  life  on  land  ;  —  so  called  among  seamen 
in  contemi^t  or  ridicule. 

Land'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Landmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  wlio  lives  or  serves  on  land  ;  —  opposed  to  srnman. 

2.  {Eng.)  An  occupier  of  land.  Coirell. 

Land'mark'  (-mark'),  71.  [AS.  landinearc.  See 
Lasd,  and  Mark  a  sign.]  1.  A  mark  to  designate  the 
boundary  of  land  ;  any  mark  or  fixed  object  (as  a  marked 
tree,  a  stone,  a  ditch,  or  a  heap  of  stones)  by  which  the 
Umits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or  other  portion  of  territory 
may  be  known  and  preserved. 
Thou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  Imidmark.   Deut.  six.  14. 

2.  Any  conspicuous  object  on  land  that  serves  as  a 
guide  ;  some  prominent  object,  aa  a  hill  or  steeple. 

Landmarks  of  liiBtory,  important  events  by  which  eras 
or  conditions  are  determined. 

Land'own'er  (-on'er),  71.     An  owner  of  land. 

Land^own'ing,  n.  The  owning  of  land.  —a.  Having 
property  iu  land  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  landowners. 

Land'— poor'  (-poor'),  a.  Pecuniarily  embarrassed 
through  owning  much  unprofitable  land.     [Co/loq.^ 

Land'reove'  (-rev'),  n.  [Land  -j-  reeve  an  officer.]  A 
subordinate  officer  on  an  extensive  estate,  who  acts  as  an 
assistant  to  the  steward. 

Land'BCape  (-skap),  n.  [Formerly  written  also  land- 
skip.']  [D.  landsch-tp  ;  land\a,nA  4-  -sclwp,  equiv.  to  E. 
-ship;  akin  to  G.  hindscha/t,  Sw.  landskap,  Dan.  land- 
skab.  See  Land,  and  -ship.]  1.  A  portion  of  land  or 
territory  which  the  eye  can  comprehend  in  a  single  view, 
including  all  the  objects  it  contains. 

2.  A  picture  representing  a  scene  by  land  or  sea, 
actual  or  fancied,  the  chief  subject  being  the  general 
aspect  of  nature,  as  fields,  hills,  forests,  water,  etc. 

3.  The  pictorial  aspect  of  a  country. 

The  htndscajie  of  his  native  country  had  taken  hold  on  his 
heart.  Muctnluy. 

Landscape  gardening,  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  and 
arranging  trees,  slirubbery,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  picturesque  effect. 

Land'scap'lst  (-skap'Ist),  n.  A  painter  of  land- 
scapes. 

Land'sklp  (-skip),  n.  [See  Landscape.]  A  land- 
Bcape.     [Obs.  except  in  poetry.] 

Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  pleaBures, 

\Vhilst  the  landi'kip  round  it  measures,  Milton. 
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1.      1.    The  slipping  down  of  a 
mass  of  land  from  a  mountain. 


Land'sUp/  (siTp'), 
Land'sUde'  (-slid'), 
hill,  et.\ 

2.  Tlie  land  which  slips  down. 

LandB'man  (landz'mnn),   n. ;  pi.  Landsmen  (-men). 

I  One  wlio  lives  on  the  land  ;  —  opposed  to  seavian. 
2.  (AVn/^)  A  sailor  on  liis  first  voyage. 
Land'atrelght'  (UJnd'straf),  n.     [See  Strait.]     A 

narrow  slip  of  land.     {^Obs."] 

\\  Land'Sturm'  (lUnt'atoorm'),  n.  [G.  See  Land,  and 
Btohm.J  That  part  of  the  reserve  force  in  Germany 
which  iH  called  out  last. 

II  Land'tag'  (-tag'),  n.  [G.  See  Land,  and  Day.] 
The  dit't  or  Ifgislative  body;  as,  the  Landtag  of  Prussia. 

Land'wait'er  (IJind'wat'er),  n.  See  L(t7iding  waiter, 
under  LAsnrNO,  o. 

Land'ward  f-werd),  ndr.  &  a.     Toward  the  land. 

II  Land'wehr'  (liint'var'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  hmd  land,  coun- 
try ~\-  irchr  defense.]  Tliat  part  of  tlio  army,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  which  has  completed  the  usual  mili- 
tary service  and  is  exempt  from  duty  in  time  of  peace, 
except  that  it  is  called  out  occasionally  for  drill. 

Iiane  (lan),  a.     [See  Lone.]     Alone,     [Scot.] 

His  lane,  by  himself ;  himself  alone. 

Lane  (lau),  n.  [OK.  /ahc,  lone,  AS.  lane,  lo7ie  ;  akin 
to  D.  laan,  OFries.  lana,  ?o7irt.]  A  passageway  between 
fences  or  hedges  wliidi  is  not  traveled  a»  a  liighroad  ; 
an  alley  between  buildings;  a  narrow  way  among  trees, 
rocks,  and  otiu-r  natural  obfttructions;  lience,  in  a  general 
acnse,  a  narrow  passageway ;  as,  a  lane  between  lines  of 
men,  or  through  a  field  of  ice. 

It  li  bpcome  a  tum*ngain  lane  unto  them  which  they  can  not 
go  through.  Tfindak. 

Lang  (15ng),  n.  A-  adv.     Long.     [Ohs.  or  Scot.') 
Lan'ga-ha   (ran'g.'i-Iia),  n.      (Zoiil.)   A  curious  colu- 
briform  snake  of  the  genus  A'l/p/ior/it/nchus,  from  Mada- 


gascar. It  is  brownish  red,  and  its  nose  is  prolonged  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  blade. 

Lan'gaTey'  (lan  ga-ra').  «.  (2o'6l.)  One  of  numer- 
ous species  of  long-winged,  shrikelike  jirds  of  Australia 
and  the  East  Indies,  of  the  genus  ArtaJ7ius,  and  aJlied 
genera;  — called  also  uood  snaUow. 

Lan'gate  (lan'gut),  n.  (Surg.)  A  linen  roller  used 
in  dresbing  wounds. 

Lang'dak' (iang'dak'),  7i.  {ZfiYd.)  A -woU  {Canis pal- 
lip'S)^  lound  iu  India,  allied  to  the  jackal. 

Lan'grage  (h'in'^'iuj),  1  71.     A  kind  of   shot  formerly 

Lan'grel  (lau'giel),  )  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails 
and  rigging.  It  consisted  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces 
of  iron  fastened  together  or  inclosed  in  a  canister. 

Lan'gret  (-grgt),  n.    A  kind  of  loaded  die.     [Obs.] 

Lan'gridge  (-grtj),  n.  See  Langrage.  [Sometimes 
COUIpouildtd  with  sliot.] 

Lang  syne'  (ISng'sin').  adv.  &  n.  [Scot,  lang  long  -j- 
si/ne  i^iuce.']     Long  since  ;  long  ago.     [Scot."] 

Lang'ter-a-lOO'  (I5ng'ter-a-loo'),  «.  [See  I^oO  An 
old  game  at  cards.     See  Loo  (a).  Tatter. 

Lan'guage  (ISn'gwSj  ;  4S),  11.  [OE.  langage,  F.  tan- 
gage,  fr.  L.  Uiiguit  the  tongue,  hence  speech,  language; 
akin    to    E.  tongue.      See  Tongue,  and  cf.  Lingual.] 

1.  Any  means  of  conveying  or  communicating  ideas ; 
specifically,  human  speech ;  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
the  voice ;  sounds,  expressive  of  thought,  articulated  by 
the  organs  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

G^^  Lanminrje  consists  in  the  oral  utterance  of  sounds 
which  usage  has  made  the  representatives  of  ideas.  When 
two  or  more  persons  customarily  annex  the  same  sounds 
to  the  same  ideas,  the  expression  of  these  sounds  by  one 
person  comnmnicates  his  ideas  to  another.  This  is  the 
primary  sense  of  hnifjuage,  the  use  of  which  is  to  rom- 
ramiicate  the  thoughts  of  one  person  to  another  tlir<iugli 
tlie  organs  of  hearnig.  Articulate  sounds  are  reprereuted 
to  tlie  eye  by  letters,  marks,  or  characters,  which  form 
words. 

2.  The  expression  of  ideas  by  writuig,  or  any  other 
instrumentality. 

3.  The  forms  of  speech,  or  the  methods  of  expressing 
ide.is,  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation. 

4-  The  characteristic  mode  of  arranging  words,  pecul- 
iar to  an  individual  speaker  or  writer ;  manner  of  ex- 
pression ;  style. 

Others  for  lajigiiagc  aU  their  care  exprees.  Pope. 

5.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  animals  inferior 
to  man  express  their  feelings  or  their  wants. 

6-  The  suggestion,  by  objects,  actions,  or  conditions, 

of  ideas  associated  therewith  ;  as,  the  language  of  flowers. 

There  was  .  .  .  laitgtutge  in  their  very  gesture.       Shak. 

7.  The  vocabulary  and  phraseology  belonging  to  an 
art  or  department  of  knowledge  ;  as,  medical  language; 
the  language  of  chemistry  or  theology. 

8.  A  race,  as  distinguished  by  its  speech,     [i?.] 

AU  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages,  fell  down  and 
worshiped  the  golden  image.  iJan.  iii.  7. 

Language  master,  a  teacher  of  languages.  [Obs.] 
Syn.  —  Speech  ;  tongue  ;  idiom  ;  dialect ;  phraseology ; 
diction ;  discourse  ;  conversation  ;  talk.  —  Language, 
Speech,  Tongue,  Idiom,  Dialect.  Language  is  generic, 
denoting,  in  its  most  extended  use,  any  mode  of  convey- 
ing ideas;  speech  is  the  language  of  articulate  sounds; 
tougue  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  language,  esp.  for 
spoken  language  ;  as,  the  English  tongue.  Idwm  denotes 
the  forms  of  construction  peculiar  to  a  particular  lan- 
guage ;  dialects  are  varieties  of  expression  which  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  a  country  among  people  speaking 
substantially  the  same  language. 

Lan'gnage,  r.  t.  ]_imp.  &  p.  p.  Languaged  (-gwSjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Languaging  (-gwu-jTng).]  To  communi- 
cate by  language  ;  to  express  in  language. 

others  were  languaged  iu  euch  doubtful  cxpres&ionB  that  they 

have  a  double  feens^e.  J-'idl'.r. 

Lan'guaged  (-gwajd),  a.     Ha\ing  a  language  ;  skilled 

in    language;  —  chiefly   used  iu   composition.     *'Many- 

languiified  natioiip,"  Pope. 

Lan'guage-less  (-gwSj-lSs),  a.  Lacking  or  wanting 
language  ;   ^^jteeehless  ;  silent.  Shak. 

Langued  (ISugd),  a.     [F.  langne  tongue.    See  Lan- 
guage.]    {Ilcr.)  Tongued  ;  having  the  tongue  visible. 
Li'ius  .  .  .  represented  as  armed  and  ?nH^7U<?c/ gules.    CuBsans. 

i;Langue'  d'oC  (laNg'  d5k').  [F.,  language  of  oc 
yes.]  The  dialect,  closely  akin  to  French,  formerly  spo- 
ken south  of  the  Loire  (in  which  the  word  for  "yes  "  was 
oc) ;  Proveneal. 

IlLangue'  d'oil'  (laNg' dwtl').  [F.,  language  of  oil 
yes.]  The  dialect  formerly  spoken  north  of  the  Loire 
(in  which  the  word  for  '*  yes"  was  oil,  F.  out). 

!l  Lan-guen'te  (lan-gwSn'tu),  adr.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of 
languire.  See  Languish.]  {^Mus.)  In  a  languishing 
manner;  pathetically. 

Lan'guet  (IJIn'gwet),  w.  [F.  Umguette,  dim.  of  langne 
tongue,  L.  lingua.'}  1.  Anything  resembling  the  tongue 
in  form  or  office ;  specif.,  the  slip  of  metal  iu  an  organ 
pipe  which  turns  the  current  of  air  toward  its  mouth. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hilt,  in  certain  kinds  of  swords, 
wlii(  h  ovi-rlaps  the  scabbard. 

Lan'guid  (litn'gwTd),  a.  [L.  hmgnidus,  fr.  languere 
to  1)0  faint  or  languid:  cf.  F.  bniguide.     See  Lanouibh.] 

1.  Drooping  or  flagging  from  exhaustion  ;  indisposed 
to  exertion;  without  animation  ;  weak;  weary;  heavy; 
dull.      "  Languid,  powerless  limbs."  Armstrong. 

Fire  their  languid  onulb  with  Cato's  virtue.    Addisim. 

2.  Slow  iu  progress ;  tardy.  "No  motion  so  swift  or 
languid."  Jie7ttlrtj. 

3.  Promoting  or  indicating  wcakneBB  or  lioaviness;  as, 
a  languid  day. 

Feebly  nhc  lauphctli  in  the  languid  moon.  AV«r«. 

Their  idh^nt'sfi.  ninilcpR  flirtntionn,  ami  languid  airti.  W.  llUuk. 
Syn,— Feeble;  weak  ;  faint;  sickly;  pining  ;  exhaust- 
ed ;  weury  ;  listless;  lieavy  ;  dull;  heartless. 

—  Lan'guld-ly,  adv.  — Lon'guld-nesB,  n. 
Lan'gulah  (-gwTsh),  v.  i.    [imp.  \-  p.  p.  Languished 


LANOLIN 

(-gwYsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Languishing.]  [OE.  ?an- 
guishen,  langui.'tsen,  F.  languir,  L.  languere;  cf.  Gr. 
Aayvatl'eic  to  slacken,  Xoyapos  slack,  Icel.  lakra  to  lag  be- 
hinu;  prob.  akin  to  E.  lag,  tax,  and  perh.  to  E.  slack. 
See  -ISH.]  1.  To  become  languid  or  weak ;  to  lose 
strength  or  animation ;  to  be  or  become  dull,  feeble,  or 
spiritless  ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  wither  or  fade. 

We  ...  do  languish  of  such  difceat>t-6.    2  Esdraa  viii.SL 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  ^t^ife, 
And  Ut  mc  languish  into  Iile.  Popt. 

For  the  fields  of  Ileshhon  faHffHffiA.  1$  xn.  8. 

2.  To  assume  an  expression  of  weariness  or  tender 
grief,  appealing  for  sympathy.  Tennyson, 

Syn-  — To  pine  ;  wither;  fade;  droop;  faint. 
Lan'guish  (ISn'gwIsh),  v.  t.    To  cause  to  droop  or 
pine.     \^Ohs.']  Shak.     Lfrt/den. 

Lan'guish,  n.    See  Languishment.     [Obs.  or  raetic^ 
What,  of  death,  too. 
That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ?  Shai. 

And  the  blue  laJiguish  of  soft  Allia'a  eye.  Pope. 

Lan'guish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  languishes. 
Lan'guish-ing,  a.   l.  Becoming  languid  and  weak ; 
pining  ;  losing  health  and  strength. 

2.   Amorously  pensive  ;  as,  languishing  eyes,  or  look. 
Lan'gulsh-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  languishing  manner. 
Lan'gulsh-ment  (-ment).  ?(.   1.  The  state  of  languish- 
ing.    "  Lingering  languishment.''''  Shak. 
2.  Tenderness  of  look  or  mien  ;  amorous  pensiveuess. 
Lan'gulsh-ness,  ».     Languishment.     [Obs.  ] 
Lan'guor  (-gwer),  n.     [OE.  langour,  OF.  langour,  P. 
Imigueur,  L.  languor.     See  Languish.]    1.  A  state  of 
the  body  or  mind  which  is  caused   by  exhaustion   of 
strength  and  characterized  by  a  languid  feeling ;  feeble- 
ness ;  lassitude ;  laxity. 

2.  Any  enfeebling  disease.     [065.] 

Sick  men  with  divers  languors.      Wiiclif  {Luke  iv.  40). 

3.  Ldstless  indolence  ;  dreaminess.  Pope.  "German 
dreams,  Italian  languors."     The  Centui'y, 

Syn. —Feebleness  ;  weakness:  faintness;  weariness^ 
dullness ;  heaviness ;  lassitude  ;  listlessness. 

Lan'gnor-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [From  Languor  :  cf.  F, 
langovreux.'\  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  lan- 
guor ;  characterized  by  languor.     [Obs,  or  Poetic] 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint.        S/itnsei^ 
To  wile  the  len;:th  from  languorous  hours,  and  draw 
The  stiii^'  from  pain.  Tennyson. 

Lan'gure(-gur),T'.  ?.    To  languish.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Lan'gya  (lan'gya),  n.  (Zo'dt.)  [Native  name  Angli- 
cized.] One  of  several  species  of  Ea.st  Indian  and 
Asiatic  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Ojihiocephalus, 
remarkable  for  their  power  of  livhig  out  of  water,  and 
for  their  tenacity  of  life  ;  —  called  also  walking  Jlshes. 

Lan'iard  (ISn'yerd),  n.     See  Lanyabd. 

La'ni-ar'i-form  (la'nT-Sr'I-fGrm),  a.  [Lania7-y  -j- 
-/orm.]  (Anat.)  Shaped  like  a  laniary,  or  canine, 
tooth.  Ouen. 

La'nl-a-ry  (-S-ry).  o*  [L.  hmiaj-ius,  fr.  lanius  butcher, 
laniaie  to  tear  iu  pieces  :  cf.  F.  Ia7iiaire.]  (Anat.)  Lac- 
erating or  tearing;  as,  the  laniary  ot  canine  teeth. 

La'ni-a-ry,    n.      [L.   laniarium.     See    Lanlaey,   a.] 

1.  The  shambles;  a  place  of  slaughter,     [iv.] 

2.  {Anat.)  A  laniary,  or  canine,  tooth. 

La'nl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  laniatus,  p.  p.  of  la7iiar€.] 
To  tear  in  pieces.     [/.'.] 

La'^ni-a'tlon  (la'nl-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  laniaiio.]  A  tear- 
ing iu  jiieces.     [i?-] 

Lan'ier  (ISn'yer),  n.  [F.  laniere.  See  Lanyard.] 
[Written  also  laimer,  lanyer.]  1.  A  thong  of  leather; 
a  whip  lash.     [Prov.  £ng.]  Haltiuell. 

2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  parts  of  armor,  tto 
hold  the  shield  by,  and  the  like.  Fairholt. 

La-nil'er-OUS  (la-nlf'er-us),  a.  [L.  Ia7ii/er ;  taiia 
wool  H~  J'erre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  lanifere.]  Bearing  or 
producing  wool. 

La-niil-cal  C-T-kol),  w.  [L.  lanifciis;  lana  wool  -p 
/acere  to  make.]     Working  iu  wool. 

Lan'i-flce  (15u'T-fIs),  n.  [L.  lajiifciuin:  cf.  OF.  la- 
7iijice.'\     Anything  made  of  wool.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

La-nig'er-ous  (la-nTj'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  laniger ;  lana 
wool  +  gererc  to  bear.]     Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

La'nl-bid  (la'nT-oid),  a.  [NL.  L.,anius  (iv.  L.  lanins 
a  butcher),  the  typical  genus  ~\ — oid.]  {Zodt.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  shrikes  (family  Ljaniidit). 

Lank  (ISnk),  a.  [Co7tipar.  Lanker  (-er) ;  supnt. 
Lankest.]  "[as.  htanc ;  cf.  G.  hitken  to  turn,  gtituk 
joint,  OHG.  hlanca  hip,  side,  flank,  and  E.  link  of  ft 
chaui.]  1.  Slender  and  thin ;  uot  well  filled  out ;  not 
plump  ;  shrunken  ;  lean. 

Meager  and  lank  with  fasting  prown.  !>w(t1. 

Who  would  not  choose  ...  to  have  rather  a  lank  purse  than 
an  empty  bruin  i  Barrow. 

2.  Languid  ;  drooping.     [Obs.] 

Who,  piteous  ol  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head.    Miltmi. 

Lank  hair,  long,  thin  hair.  Afacaulay. 

Lank,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  become  lank;  to  make  lank. 
[Obs.]  Shak.     G.  Fletcher. 

Lank'l-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  hmky. 

Lank'ly.  adv.     In  a  lank  manner. 

Lank'neso.  ».    The  state  or  quality  of  heimr  lank. 

Lank'y  (-y1,  a.     Somewhat  lank.  Thackeray, 

The  liink'i  IhwVa,  nearly  seven  feet  in  heipht.   The  Century. 

Lan'ner  (ISn'ner),  «./.  I  [F.  lanicr,  OF.  also,  hrniier. 

Lan'ner-et  (-Ct),  «.  7».  \  Cf.  Lanyard.]  {Zoi'd.)  A 
loiig-taile.l  fiilcnn  {Falco  lanarius),  of  Southern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  rcsenibling  the  American 
prairie  falcon, 

Lan'O-Un  (htu'J-lTn),  7j.  [L.  lana  wool  -}-  oleum  oil  1 
{Physiol.  Ch'in.)  A  peculiar  fatliko  body,  mado  up  of 
cliolesterln  anil  certain  fatty  acids,  found  in  feathers, 
hair,  wool,  and  keratin  tissues  generally. 

E^^  Under  the  same  name,  it  is  prepared  from  wool  for 
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commercial  purposes,  and  forma  nn  admirable  basia  for 
oiutmeuts,  being  readily  absoibed  liy  tin-  wkiii. 

II  Lan'seh  (lun'su),  7t.  The  hiiuiH,  wliitiHli  brown  fruit 
of  an  East  Indian  tree  {Lansiujii  domestirum).  It  haw  a 
tiealiy  pulp,  with  an  aprt^eable  subacid  lawte.       JialJ'onr. 

Lail8'qU0-net  (lilne'kS-uSt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ti.  landsknecht 
a  fuut  HuldiiT,  al.so  a  Ramo  of  cards  introduced  by  these 
foot  Bolditrw  ;  (and  country  -f-  knecht  boy,  Borvant.  See 
Land,  and  Knight.]  1.  A  German  foot  soldier  in  for- 
eign service  in  the  15th  and  Kith  centuries  ;  a  soldier  of 
fortune  ;  — a  term  used  in  France  and  Western  Kurope. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  vvilgarly  called  lambskinntt. 

[Th<-y  play]  tlicir  Utliu  giitnc  of  latvi/uaict.    LungftHoiv. 

Lant  (liSnt),  n.     Urine.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Nares. 

Lant]  n.  [Cf.  Lance.]  {Zoiil.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small,  slender,  niaiiiiii  tishes  of  tlie  genus  Ain- 
iiiodytcs.  The  comiiinu  lOiirouoan  species  (.1.  tubianas) 
and  the  American  species  (.1.  American  us)  live  on 
sandy  shores,  buried  in  the  sand,  and  are  caught  in  large 
■quantities  for  bait.     Called  also  launce,  and  sand  vcl. 


Lant  (Am 

Xant, ".     Si^c  Lanteuloo.     lObs.']  JfidlinrU. 

Lan-ta'nl-um  OSn-t.T'iiT-iim),  \n.     {Chem.)  See  Lan- 

Lan'ta-num  (.ISn'ta-nuiu),      /     thanum. 

Lan'ta-nuMc  (Iftn'tA-nii'rtk),  a.  [P'ormed  bv  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  ulUiidiiiji  ixivX  -uric.'\  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  desiKnatin^,',  a  nitrogenous  organic  acid 
of  the  uric  ac'iil  ^roup,  olttuiiit'd  by  the  decomposition  of 
allantoin,  and  iisiKilly  (villi-d  alhuituric  odd. 

Lan'ter-loO''  (l;tu'tr-i-l.ir/),  n.    An  old  name  of  loo  (a). 

Lan'tern  (liSn'tem),  ??.  IF.  lanteme,  L.  linderntt, 
iateina,   from  Gr.  AonTmJp  light,  torch.      See  Lamp.] 

1.  Sometliing  inclo.sinp  a  liglit,  and  protecting  it  from 
wind,  rain,  etc.  ;  —  sometimes  portable,  as  a  closed  vessel 
■or  case  of  horn,  perforated  tin,  glass,  oiled  paper,  or 
ether  material,  having  a  lamp  or  candle  witliin  ;  some- 
times fixed,  as  the  glazed  inclosure  of  a  street  liglit,  or 
of  a  liglithouse  light. 

2.  (Arch.)  {a)  An  open  structure  of  light  material  set 
upon  a  roof,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  interior,  {b)  A 
cage  or  open  cliamber  of  rich  architecture,  open  below 
into  the  building  or  tower  which  it  crowns.  (e)  A 
smaller  and  secondary  cupola  crowning  a  larger  one,  for 
ornament,  or  to  admit  light ;  such  as  tlie  lantern  of  the 
-cupola  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  that  of  the  Flor- 
ence cathedral. 

3.  {Mavh.)  A  lantern  pinion  or  trundle  wheel.  See 
Jjantern  innion  (below). 

4.  {^feom  Engine)  A  kind  of  cage  inserted  in  a  stuff- 
ing box  and  surrounding  a  piston  rod,  to  separate  the 
packing  into  two  parts  and  form  a  chamber  between  for 

tthe  reception  of  steam,  etc.  ;  — called  also  lantern  brass. 

6.  {Founding)  A  perforated  barrel  to  form  a  core 
upon. 

6.  (ZooL)  See  Aris- 
totle's LANTEItN. 

p^^  Fig.  1  represents 
a.ha7id Ifin/rm;  fig.  2, an 
■  arm  lantf-m ;  fig.  3,  a 
breast  lantern;  —  so 
named  from  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  are 
carried. 

Dark  lantern,  a  lantern 
with  a  single  opening, 
which  may  be  closed  so 
as  to  cuiK-eal  the  light ; 

—  called  also  bidPs-pijf. 

—  Lantern    fly,     Lantern 
■oairier  (ZooL),  any  ono 

of  several  species  of 
large,  handsome,  hemip- 
terous  insects  of  the  genera  Laternaria^  Fulgora^  and 
allies,  of  the  family  Fuhjoridnr.  The  largest  species  is 
'Laiemaria  phos- 
vhorea  of  Bnzil 
The  head  of  some 
species  has  been 
supposed  to  be 
phosphorescent 
LantemJawB,  lung, 
thin  jaws;  hence, 
a  thin  visage  — 
Lantern  pinion, 
Lan  tern  wheel 
(Moc/t.),  a  kind  of 
pinion  or  wlieel 
having  cylindrical 
bars  or  trundles,  instead  of  teeth,  inserted  at  their  ends 
sn  two  parallel  disks  or  plates ; 
—  so  called  as  resembling  a  lan- 
tern in  shape  ;  —  called  also  irul- 
lover^  or  trinuile.  —Lantern  ahell 
(Zo'oL),  any  translucent,  marine, 
bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Ami- 
Una,  and  allied  genera. —Magic 
lantern,  an  optical  iustrumt'iit 
eonsistiuK  of  a  case  inclo-sing  a 

light,  and  having  suitable  lenses  in  a  lateral  tube,  for 
throwing  upon  a  screen,  in  a  darkened  room  or  tlie 
Eke,  greatly  magnified  pictures  from  slides  placed  in 
tCie  focus  of  the  outer  lens. 

Lan'tern,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lanterned  (-temd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lanterning.]  [Of.  F.  lantemer  to  hang  at 
the  lami»  post,  fr.  lanferne.  See  Lantern.]  To  furnish 
with  a  lantern  ;  as,  to  lantern  a  lightliouse. 

Lan 'tern— jawed'  (-jad')i 't.  Having  lantern  jaws  or 
long,  thin  jaws;  ae,  a  hmtern-jnu'ed  person. 

Lan'tha-nlte  (lan'tha-nit),"  7^.      {Min.)  Hydrous  car- 

"bonate  of  lantliamiin.  found  in  tabular  white  crystals. 

_  Lan'tha-num  (-num),  ;).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \avd6.vei.v  to 

lie  hid,  to  be  concealed.]     (Chem.)  A  rare  element  of 

the  group  of  tlie  earth  metals,  allied  to  aluminium.     It 


Great  Lantfrn  Fly  (Latemaria  j^hns- 
}>hori?a). 


Lantern  Pinion    and 
Spur  Wheel. 


occurs  in  certain  rare  minerals,  as  corite,  gadolinite,  or- 
thite,  etc.,  and  was  sonamed  from  the  difilculty  of  separa- 
ting it  from  cerium,  didymium,  and  other  rare  elements 
with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  Atomic  weiglit  138.5. 
Symbol  La.     [Formerly  written  also  lanthaniuin.'] 

Lan'thO-pine  (ISn'tlii-pIn  or  -pen),  n.  [Gr.  Kavdrivetv 
to  ho  hid -f- K.  o/vium.J  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in 
opium  in  small  quantities,  JrOd  extracted  as  a  white  crys- 
talline Biibstiin'-e. 

Lan'thorn  (ISn'th5rii^,  n.    See  Lantern.     lObs."] 

La-nu'gl-nose''  (la-nu'jT-now'),  la.     [L.    lanuginosus^ 

La-nu'gl-noUS  (la-nii'jt-ntis),  I  fr.  laitiujo,  -ginis^ 
woolly  substance,  down,  fr.  lana  wool:  cf.  F.  lanugineux.^ 
Covered  with  down,  or  fine  soft  liair  ;  downy. 

IlLa-nu'gO  (-g6),  n.  [See  Lanuoinose.]  (Anat.)  The 
soft  woolly  hair  wliich  covers  most  parts  of  tim  mammal 
fetus,  and  in  man  is  shed  before  or  soon  after  hirtli. 

Lan'yard  (liln'yerd),  n.  [F.  lanierc  thong,  strap,  OF. 
lasniere,  fr.  lasue  strap,  thong,  L.  laciniii  lappet,  fiap, 
edge  of  a  garment,  Cf.  Lanier.]  [Written  also  lan- 
iard-l  1.  (Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  for  fasten- 
ing something  in  ships ;  as,  the  lanyards  of  the  gun  ports, 
of  the  buoy,  and  the  like  ;  esp.,  pieces  passing  througli 
the  dead-eyes,  and  used  to  extend  shrouds,  stays,  etc. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  strong  cord,  about  twelve  feet  long,  with 
an  iron  hook  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at  the  other,  used 
in  firing  cannon  with  a  friction  tube. 

Lan'yer  (ISn'yer),  71.     See  Lanier. 

La-oc'obn  (15-5k'o-5n),  71.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aookowv-I 

1.  {Class.  Mglh.)  A  priest  of  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan 
war.     (See  2.) 

2.  {Sculp.)  A  marble  group  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
representing  the  priest  Laocoon,  with  liis  sons,  infolded 
in  the  coils  of  two  serpents,  as  described  by  Virgil. 

La-Od'1-ce'an  (la-Qd'I-se'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Laodicea,  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major ;  like  the  Christians 
of  Laodicea  ;  lukewarm  in  religion.  Jiev.  iii.  14-16. 

Lap  (ISp),  M.  [OE.  lappr,  AS.  Icrppa;  akin  to  D.  lap 
patch,  piece,  G.  lappen,  OHG.  lappa^  Dan.  lap^  Sw.  lajip.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat ;  the  lower  part  of  a  gar- 
ment that  plays  loosely  ;  a  skirt ;  an  apron.        Chaucer. 

2.  An  edge  ;  a  border ;  a  hem,  as  of  cloth.     Chaucer. 
If  he  cuts  off  but  a  lap  of  truth's  garment,  his  heart  Emitca 

him.  Fuller. 

3.  The  part  of  the  clothing  that  lies  on  the  knees  or 
thighs  when  one  sits  down  ;  that  part  of  the  per.son  thus 
covered  ;  figuratively,  a  place  of  rearing  and  fostering ; 
as,  to  be  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Men  expect  that  happiuess  should  drop  into  their  lapa. 

7  Wot  son. 

4.  That  part  of  any  substance  or  fixture  which  extends 
over,  or  lies  upon,  or  by  the  side  of,  a  part  of  another; 
as,  the  lap  of  a  board  ;  also,  the  measure  of  such  exten- 
sion over  or  upon  another  thing. 

[[^^  The  lap  of  shingles  or  slates  in  roofing  is  the  dis- 
tance one  course  extends  over  the  second  course  below, 
the  distance  over  the  course  immediately  below  being 
called  the  cover. 

6.  {Sfeajn  Engine)  The  amount  by  wliich  a  slide  valve 
at  its  half  stroke  overlaps  a  port  in  the  seat,  being 
equal  to  the  distance  the  valve  must  move  from  its  mid 
stroke  position  iu  order  to  begin  to  open  the  port.  Used 
alone,  lap  refers  to  outside  lap.    See  Outside  lap  (below). 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  iu  part  extended 
over  or  by  the  side  of  something  else ;  or  the  extent  of 
tlie  overlapping ;  as,  the  second  boat  got  a  lap  of  half 
its  length  on  tlie  leader. 

7.  One  circuit  around  a  race  track,  esp.  when  the 
distance  is  a  small  fraction  of  a  mile  ;  as,  to  run  twenty 
laps  ;  to  win  by  three  lojis.     See  Lap,  to  fold,  2. 

8.  In  card  playing  and  other  games,  the  points  won  in 
excess  of  the  number  necessary  to  complete  a  game  ;  — 
so  called  when  they  are  counted  iu  the  score  of  the  fol- 
lowing game. 

9.  {Cotton  Manuf.)  A  sheet,  layer,  or  bat,  of  cotton 
fiber  prepared  for  the  carding  machine. 

10.  {Much.)  A  piece  of  brass,  lead,  or  other  soft  met- 
al, used  to  hold  a  cutting  or  polishing  powder  in  cutting 
glass,  gems,  and  the  like,  or  in  polishing  cutlery,  etc.  It 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  or  disk,  which  revolves 
on  a  vertical  axis. 

Lap  Joint,  a  j«int  made  bv  one  layer,  part,  or  piece, 
overlapping  another,  as  in  the  scarfing  of  timbers.  —Lap 
weld,  a  lap  joint  made  bv  welding  together  nverlapping 
edges  or  ends. —Inside  lap  t  .s/.  am  A"//-/'/"  1,  hip  of  the 
valve  with  respect  to  thr  exhinist  jmrt.  —  Outaide  lap,  lap 
with  respect  to  the  admission,  or  steam,  port. 

Lap,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lapped  (liXpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 

71,  Lapping.]   1.  To  rest  or  recline  in  a  lap,  or  as  in  a  lap. 

To  lap  his  head  on  lady's  breast,  Praed. 

2.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap,  as  glass,  gems,  cutlery, 
etc.     See  1st  Lap,  10. 

Lap,  V.  t.  [OE.  lappcTi  to  fold  (see  Lap,  n.) ;  cf.  also 
OE.  irlappen,  perh.  another  form  of  u-rappen,  E.  jvrap.'] 

1.  To  fold  ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  or  on  something  ;  as, 
to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  To  wrap  or  wiud  around  something. 

About  the  paper  ...  I  lapped  several  times  a  sli'iider  thread 
of  very  bluck  silk.  .vie  /,  Xtivton. 

3.  To  infold  ;  to  hold  as  in  one's  lap  ;  to  cherish. 

Her  garment  spreads,  und  ^i/a-j  him  in  the  folds.    Drifden. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  over  anything  so  as  to  partly  or 
wholly  cover  it ;  as,  to  lap  one  shingle  over  another  ;  to 
lay  together  one  partly  over  another;  as,  to  lap  weather- 
boards ;  also,  to  be  partly  over,  or  by  the  side  of  (some- 
thing) ;  as,  the  hinder  boat  lapped  the  foremost  one. 

5.  {Carding  &  Spin7ii7ig)  To  lay  together  one  over 
another,  as  Heeces  or  slivers  for  further  working. 

To  lap  boardB,  Ehlnglea,  etc.,  to  lay  one  partly  over  an- 
other. —  To  lap  timbers,  to  unite  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Preserve  the  same  breadth  and   depth  throughout,  as 
y  scarfing.  i\'eale. 

I      Lap,  V.  i.    To  be  turned  or  folded  ;  to  lie  partly  upon 


or  by  the  side  of  sometliing,  or  of  one  another ;  aSi  the 
cloth  laps  back  ;  the  boats  /«/>/  the  edget* /'//^. 

'I  he  iii»[n'r  wmt,'M  arc  opucou«  :  ot  their  hinilvr  cndB,  whore 
thvy  lull  over,  truiiBpureiit,  lik<;  the  wing  of  u  liy.  Grew. 

Lap  (lilp),  V.  i,  [op:,  loppen^  tapen,A&.  lapian  ;  akin 
to  L<T.  lappen,  OHG.  lajjan^  Icel.  /f;yV/,  Dan.  labey  Kw. 
Idppja^  L.  lambere ;  cf.  Gr.  Aon-Tetj-,  W.  llrpio.  Cf. 
Lambent.]  1.  To  take  up  drink  or  food  with  the  tongue; 
to  drink  or  feed  by  licking  up  something. 

The  dogH  by  the  Kiver  Niluft'»  hide,  being  thiratv.  hip  hoitlly 
as  they  run  along  tlic  bhore.  '.•iir  K.  Uiyhy. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  taking  up 
drink  with  the  tongue. 

I  lii'anl  th«  ripple  wiinhiiiK  in  the  reed*. 

Aiid  tlie  wild  water  tuiipmy  on  the  crug.     Tinnyirm. 

Lap,  1'.  t.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue; 
to  lick  \x\i  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  tongue. 

They  "U  take  nu;,*(,'cstiiin  as  a  cat  Uijin  milk.        .Shak: 

Lap,  n.  1.  The  act  of  lapping  with,  or  as  with,  tho 
tongue  ;  as,  to  take  anything  into  the  mouth  with  a  lap. 

2.  The  Houii'l  of  lapping. 

Lap'a-ro-cele'  (iai)''i-ro-fiel')f  n.  [Gr.  Aan-dpa  loins 
-f  Ki]K-t]  tumor. J  (Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  lum- 
bar regiouH. 

Lap'a-rot'O-my  (lJIp'A-rSt'6-mi?),n.  [Gr.  Kavdpa  loins 
-f  Tfixveiv  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  A  cutting  througli  the  walla 
of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  C.'esarean  section. 

Lap-board'  (ISp'bord'),  n.  A  board  used  on  tlie  lap  as 
a  Bubhtitiite  for  a  table,  as  by  tailors. 

Lap'dog'  (-dijg'),  n.     A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

La-per  ll;i-i'el'),  n.  [Dim.  of /r/p  a  fold.]  That  part 
of  a  gannent  which  is  turned  back  ;  specifi(-ally,  the  lap, 
or  fold,  of  the  front  of  a  coat  in  continuation  of  the  col- 
lar.    [Written  also  lappel  and  lapelle.'] 

La-pelled'  (li-peld'J,  a.     Furni.shed  with  lapels. 

Lap'ful  (lap'ful),  n. ;  pi.  Lapfuls  (-fulz).  Ae  much 
as  the  lap  can  contain. 

Lap'1-cide  (-T-sTd),  n.  [L.  Injiicidn,  fr.  lapis  stone  -f- 
catdrre  to  cut.]     A  stonecutter.      \_Obs.'] 

Lap'1-da^ri-an  (-da'rt-'/n),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
stone;  innrribed  on  stone  ;  as,  a  ?a7»iV/(77"ion  record. 

Lapl-da'rl-ous  (  -oh),  a.  [L.  lapidarius,  fr.  lapis,  -idis, 
stone.]     Cniisistiiiu'  "f  stones. 

Lap'1-da-ry  (laii'T-di-rJ),  n.;pl.  Lapidaries  (-rTz). 
[L.  lajfidarius,  fr.  lapidarius  pertaining  to  stone  :  cf.  F. 
lapidaire.']  \.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  en- 
graves precious  stones ;  hence,  a  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

2.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in  gems  or  precious  stones;  a 
connoisseur  of  lapidary  work. 

Lapidary's  lathe,  mill,  or  wheel,  a  machine  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  revolving  laj)  on  a  vertical  spindle,  used  by 
a  lapidary  for  grinding  and  poli.sliing. 

Lap'1-da-ry,  a.  [L.  lapidarius  pertaining  to  stone; 
cf.  F.  lapidaire."]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cut-, 
ting  stones,  or  engraving  on  stones,  either  gems  or  monu- 
ments ;  as,  lapidary  ornamentation. 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  to  monumental  inscriptions ;  as, 
laptidary  adulation. 

Lapidary  style,  that  style  which  is  proper  for  monumen- 
tal and  other  inscriptions  ;  terse  ;  sententious. 

Lap'l-date  (-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  lapidatns,  p.  p.  of  lapi- 
dorr,  fr.  /'/yif,5  stone.]     To  stone.     [06^'.] 

Lap'l-da'Uon  (-da'shfln),  n.  [L.  lapidaiio:  cf.  F. 
lapid(dion.}     The  act  of  stoning.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

La-pld'e-OnS  (Ia-pTd'?-us),  a.  [L.  lapidrJtS,  fr.  lapis 
stone.]     Of  tlie  nature  of  stone  ;  stony.     [06.?.]        P"!/. 

Lap'i-des'cence  (lap'T-des'seus),  71.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lapidescent. 

2.  A  hardening  into  a  stouy  substance. 

3.  A  stony  concretion.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 
Lap'l-des'cent  (-sent),  a.     [L.  lapidesrens,  p.  pr.  of 

laj>/''''srrir  to  becomo  stone,  fr.  lapis,  -idis,  stone:  cf. 
F.  la/iii/esmd.l  Undergoing  the  process  of  becoming 
stone  ;  liaving  the  capacity  of  being  converted  into 
stone  ;  having  the  quality  of  petrif3ing  bodies. 

Lap^l-des'centi  n.  Any  substance  which  has  the 
quality  of  iietrif\iiig  other  bodies,  or  of  converting  or 
being  coiiv<Tted  iiitn  stone. 

Lap^i-dll'ic  {-dlf'Tk),    la.    [L.  lapis,  -idis,  stone  -f- 

Lap'1-dil'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  facere  to  make:  cf.  F.  lapi- 
difi'pie.l     Forming  or  converting  into  stone. 

La-pldl-fi-ca'tion  (la-ptd't-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
lojiiiJification.l  The  act  or  process  of  lapidifying;  fos- 
silization  ;  petrifaction. 

La-pid'1-Iy  (la-pTd'T-fT),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lapidi- 
fied (-fid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lapidifving  (-fi'ing).]  [Cf. 
F.  lapidijkr.  See  Lapidific,  and  -FY.]  To  convert  into 
stone  or  stony  material ;  to  petrify. 

La-pid'I-ty,  v.  i.     To  become  stone  or  stony. 

Lap'l-dlst  (15p'T-dist),  n.  [L.  lapis,  -idis,  a  stone.'] 
A  lajiidarv.  Fay. 

Lap'U-ia'tlon  (ISp'Tl-la'shun),  n.  [See  Lapilli.]  The 
state  of  beim:.  or  the  act  of  making,  stony. 

II  La-pil'Ii  (.la-pil'li),  71.  pi.  [L.  lapillus  a  little  stone, 
dim.  of  lapis  stone.]  (Min.)  Volcanic  ashes,  consisting 
of  small,  angular,  stony  fragments  or  particles. 

II  La'pls  (lii'pTs),  71.  ;  2)1.  Lapides  (lapT-dez).  [L.]  A 
stone. 

Laplfl  calamlnaris  (Tc.Tl'a-mT-na'rTsV  [XLJ  (Min.)  Cala- 
mine.—Lapis  infernalis  (in'fer-naliSj.  [L.]  Fused  ni- 
trate of  silver  ;  lunar  caustic. 

La'pls  laz'u-li  (laz'u-li).  (Min.)  An  aluminous  min- 
eral of  a  rich  blue  color.     Same  as  Lazuli,  which  see. 

Lap'-Jolnt'ed  (litp'joint'Sd),  a.  Having  a  lap  joint,  or 
lap  joint.s,  as  many  kinds  of  woodwork  and  metal  work. 

Lap'land-er  (ISplSnd-er),  n.  A  native  or  inlubitant 
of  Lapland  ;  — called  also  Lapp. 

LapTand-lsh,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland. 

Lapling  (-ling).  72.  \_Lap  of  a  garment  -^-ling.'\  One 
who  has  been  fondled  to  excess ;  one  fond  of  ease  and 
sensual  delights  ;  —  a  term  of  contempt. 

Lapp  (ISp),  n.    Same  as  Laplander.    Cf.  Lapps. 
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Lap-pa'ceoUB  (ISp-pa'shSs),  o.  [L.  iappaceus  bur- 
like, ir.  lappa  a  bur.]  {Bot.)  Resembling  the  capitulum 
of  a  burdock  ;  covered  with  forked  points. 

Lap'per  (.Up'i'er),  «.  [From  La?  to  fold.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  wraps  or  folds. 

Lap'per,  n.  [From  Lap  to  drink.]  One  who  takes 
up  food  or  liquid  with  liia  tongue. 

Lap'pet  (ISp'pet),  n.  [Dim.  of  tap  a  fold.]  A  small 
decorative  fold  or  flap,  esp.  of  lace  or  muslin,  in  a  gar- 
ment or  headdress.  Sicijt. 

Lappet  moth  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  several  species  of  bombycid 
moths,  which  have  stout, 
hairy  caterpillars,  flat  be- 
neath. Two  common  Amer- 
ican species  ( irastroparfia 
A/nei-ii'imi,  and  Tolype  rel- 
leda)  feed  upon  the  apple 
tree. 

Lap'pet,  V.  t.  \_imp.  & 
p.  p.  Lappeted  ;  p.  pr.  it 
vh.  n.  Lappetixo.]  To  dec- 
orate with,  or  as  with,  a  lappet,     [i?.]  Lnyidor. 

Lap'plc  (-pTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland,  or  the 
Lapps.  —  71.     The  language  of  the  Lapps.     See  Lappish. 

Lap'ping  (-pTug),  ».  A  kind  of  machine  blauketor 
wrapping  material  used  by  calico  prmters.  Vre. 

Lapping  engine.  Lapping  machine  {Textile  Mmiuf\  a  ma- 
chine for  foruiiug  liber  into  a  lap.    See  1st  Lap,  9. 

Lap'pish,  (-pish),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lapps; 
Laplandish.  —  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lapps  in 
Lapland.  It  is  related  to  the  Finuish  and  Hungarian, 
and  is  not  an  Aryan  language. 

Lap-po'nl-an  (,l^p-l*o'"i-^f")5  \  ^*      Laplandish  ;    Lap- 

Lap-pon'lc  (15p-pijn'ik),  J      pish. 

Lapps  ilSji-s).  n.  pi.  ;  sing.lixsv  (15p).  {Etknol.)  A 
brauch  of  the  Mongolian  race,  now  living  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Russia. 

LapS''a-bl9  (ISps'fi^b'l),  a.    Lapsible.  Cudworth. 

Lapse  (ISps),  n.  [L.  lapsus,  ir.  labi,  p.  p.  lapsus,  to 
sUde,  to  fall:  cf.  F.  laps.  See  Sleep.]  1.  A  gliding, 
slipping,  or  gradual  falUng ;  an  unobserved  or  impercep- 
tible progress  or  passing  away ;  —  restricted  usually  to 
immaterhal  things,  or  to  figurative  uses. 

The  iapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible.    liambler. 

Bacon  was  content  to  wait  the  lapse  of  long  centuries  for  his 
expected  revenue  of  fame.  7.  I'aylor. 

2.  A  slip ;  an  error ;  a  faiilt ;  a  failing  in  duty ;  a 
slight  deviation  from  truth  or  rectitude. 

To  euard  asain&t  those  lapses  and  failings  to  which  our  infirm- 
ities daily  expose  us.  Jiuycrs. 

3.  {Law)  The  termination  of  a  right  or  privilege 
through  neglect  to  exercise  it  within  the  Imiited  time,  or 
through  failure  of  some  contingency  ;  hence,  the  devolu- 
tion of  a  right  or  pri\'ilege. 

4.  {Theol.)  A  fall  or  apostasy. 

Lapse,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lapsed  (ISpst) :  p.  pr.  & 
xb.  n.  Lapsing.]  1.  To  pass  slowly  and  smoothly  down- 
ward, backward,  or  away;  to  slip  downward,  backward, 
or  away  ;  to  glide  ;  — mostly  restricted  to  figurative  uses. 

A  tendency  to  Inp^e  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  na- 
tioDB  from  whom  we  are  descended.  Su-ijr. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  ThcrBites,  has  lapsed 
into  the  burk-rflue  character.  .Uhlison. 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  fail  in  duty ; 
to  fall  from  virtue  ;  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  com- 
mit a  fault  by  inadvertence  or  mistake. 

To  lapse  in  f  ullnees 
Is  Eorcr  than  to  lie  for  need.  Shal: 

3.  (Law)  (fl)  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  or  from  the  original  destination,  by  the  omis- 
sion, negligence,  or  failure  of  some  one,  as  a  patron,  a 
legatee,  etc.     {b)  To  become  ineffectual  or  void  ;  to  fall. 

If  tlie  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six  montlis  cnsu- 
inj;,  it  lapses  to  the  kin^;.  Ai/Hj^'k. 

Lapse,  V.  t.  1.  To  let  slip  ;  to  permit  to  devolve  on 
another ;  to  allow  to  pass. 

An  appeal  mav  be  deserted  bv  the  appellant's  lapsinrj  the  term 
of  law.  '  ■  Aijlijlt:. 

2.  To  surprise  in  a  fault  or  error ;  hence,  to  surprise 
or  catch,  as  an  offender.     [O65.] 

For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I  slmll  pay  dear.  Sha/c. 

Lapsed  (ISpst),  a.  1.  Having  slipped  downward, 
baikward,  or  away  ;  having  lost  position,  privilege,  etc., 
by  neglect;  —  restricted  to  figurative  uses. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  thouch  forfeit.  Milton. 

2.  Ineffectual,  void,  or  forfeited ;  aa,  a  lapsed  policy 
of  insurance  ;  a  lapsed  legacy. 

Lapsed  devise.  Lapsed  legacy  (Law),  a  devise,  or  legacy, 
which  fails  to  take  elftM-t  in  consequence  of  the  death  01 
the  devisee,  or  legatee,  before  that  of  the  testator,  or  for 
other  cause.  Wharttm  (Law  Diet.). 

Lapa'1-ble  fiap.H'T-b'l),  n.     Liable  to  lapse. 

Lap'sld  ed  (I5p'«id'5d),  a.     See  Lopsided. 

Lap'stone'  (lilp'stou')*  "•  A  stone  for  the  lap,  on 
Vtliich  fili'Hipi.ikera  beat  leather. 

Iiap'Streak'  f-fttrek'),  1  a.     Made  with  boards  whose 

Lap'strake'  (-striik').  )  edges  lap  one  over  another; 
•:lhik(  r-!tiiilt  ;  —  saiil  of  boats. 

La-pu'tan  (lA-pu't//n),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laputa, 
an  imaginary  (lying  inland  desr-rihed  in  (iullirpr\'i  Trav' 
els  a«  the  home  of  chimerical  philosopbers.  Hence,  fan- 
ciful; pn-pOHtcroua ;  absurd  in  science  or  philosophy. 
^'/j'lp'itan  ideas."  O.  Eliot. 

Lap'-weld'ed  flSp'wPhVPd),  n.  Having  edges  or  ends 
unit*:d  by  a  lap  weld  ;  n«,  a  lap-welded  pipe. 

Lap'wlng'  (IJS[)'wTng'),7?.  [OE.  lapwi/nkeylcepwi/nke, 
AS.  /deapewinre  ;  file/ipan  to  leap,  jinnp  -f-  (prob.)  a 
word  akin  to  AS.  winrian  to  wink,  K.  tnVi/-,  AS.  iva7ieol 
wavering:  e(.  G.  wnnken  to  stagger,  waver.  See  Leap, 
»nd  Wink.]      {Zodl.)   A  small    European  bird  of  the 


Plover  family  {Vanellus  cristatus,  or  I',  vanellus).  It 
has  long  and  broad  wings, 
and  is  noted  for  its  rapid, 
irregular  flight,  upwards, 
downwards,  and  in  circles. 
Its  back  is  coppery  or 
greenish  bronze.  Its  eggs 
are  the  "plover's  eggs" 
of  the  London  market,  es- 
teemed a  delicacy.  It  is 
called  a.\so  peewit,  bastard 
plovevy  and  uype.  The 
gi'oy  lapwing  is  the  Squa- 
tarola  cinerea,  ,.     '-^^ 

Lap'work^  (ISp'wQrk'),  _"  "       --^-^ 

n.    Work  in  which  one  part    Lapwing  CI"aHeH»5cn.«/af.js). 
laps  over  another.     Ureiv. 

Laq'uay  (Uk'y).  7t.     A  lackey.     [06j.]  Evelyn. 

La'que-ar  (la'kwe-ar),  n. ;  pi.  Laquearia  (-a'ri-a). 
[L.]     {Arch.)  A  lacunar. 

Laq'ue-a-iy  (lak'we-a-rj),  o.  [L.  laqneus  a  noose.] 
Using  a  noose,  as  a  gladiator.     [06s.  or  R.'\ 

Retiary  and  hupieanj  combatants.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Lar  (lar),?!. :  pi.  Lares  (la'rez),  sometimes  LAEs{rarz). 
[L.]     {Rom.  Myth.)  A  tutelary  deity  ;  a  deceased  ances- 
tor regarded  as  a  protector  of  the  family.     The  domestic 
Lares  were  the  tutelar  deities  of   a  house;   household 
gods.    Hence,  Fig. :  Hearth  or  dwelling  house. 
Nor  will  she  her  dear  Lar  forget, 
Victorious  by  his  benefit.  Lovelace. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.    Milton. 
Looking  backward  in  vain  toward  their  Lares  and  lands. 

Luiigfellow. 
Lar  (lar),  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  gibbon  {Hylobates 
lar)y  found  in  Burmah.  Called  also  white-handed  gibbon. 
Lar'a-mle  group'  (15r'a-me  grobp').  {Geol.)  An  ex- 
tensive series  of  strata,  principally  developed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  in  the  Laj-amie  Mountains, 
and  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  the  Tertiary  age,  but  now 
generally  regarded  as  Cretaceous,  or  of  intermediate  and 
transitional  character.  It  contains  beds  of  lignite,  often 
valuable  for  coal,  and  is  hence  also  called  the  ligniiic 
group.     See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Larnooard'  (lar'bord'  or  -herd),  n.  ILar-  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  possibly  the  same  as  lower,  i.  e.,  humbler  in 
rank,  because  the  starboard  side  is  considered  by  mari- 
ners as  higher  in  rank  ;  cf.  D.  laag  low,  akin  to  E.  loiv. 
See  Board,  7i.,  S.]  {yaut.)  The  left-hand  side  of  a  sliip 
to  one  on  board  facing  toward  the  bow ;  port ;  —  opposed 
to  starboard. 

G^^  Larboard  is  a  nearly  obsolete  term,  having  been 
superseded  by  }>ort  to  avoid  liability  of  confusion  with 
starboard,  owing  to  similarity  of  sound. 

Larnooard'.  a.    On  or  pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  a  vessel;  purt  ;  as,  the  ^ffrtoo/Y?  quarter. 
Lar'ce-ner  (lar'se-ner).    In.    One  who  commits  lar- 
Lai'ce-nlst  (lar'se-nTst),  (      ceny. 
Lar'ce-nous  (-nils),  a.    [Cf.  OF.  Iarreci7}0s.    See  Lar- 
ceny.]   Having  the  character  of  larceny;  as,  a  larcenous 
act;  committing  larceny.     "The  larcenous  and  burgha- 
rious  world."    Sydney  Smith. —"LaX'ce-nons-ly,  adv. 

Lar'ce-ny  C-ny),  71.  ;  pi.  Larcenies  (-niz).  [F.  lar- 
cin,  OF.  larrecin,  L.  latrociniuin,  ir.  latro  robber,  mer- 
cenary, hired  servant :  of.  Gr.  Aarpis  hired  servant.  Cf . 
Latrociny.]  {Law)  The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying 
away  of  thuigs  personal  with  intent  to  deprive  the  right 
owner  of  the  same  ;  theft.    Cf.  Embezzle.ment. 

Grand  larceny  and  Petit  larceny  are  distinctions  having 
reference  to  the  nature  or  value  of  the  property  stolen. 
They  are  abohshed  in  England.  —Mixed,  or  Compound, 
larceny,  that  which,  under  statute,  includes  ha  it  the  ag- 
gravation of  a  taking  from  a  building  or  the  person.—  Sim- 
ple larceny,  that  which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

Larch  (larch),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  larege  (Cotgrave),  It. 
larice,  Sp.  Idrice,  alerce,  G. 
I  arc  he  ;  all  fr.  L,  tarix,  -ids, 
Gr.  Aaptf.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  coniferous  trees,  Iiaving 
deciduous  leaves,  in  fascicles 
(see  Tllust.  of  Fascicle). 
The  European  larch  is  Larix 
Europxa.  The  American 
or  black  larch  is  L.  Ameri- 
cayia,  the  hackmatack  or 
tamarack.  The  trees  are 
generally  of  a  drooping, 
graceful  appearance. 

Larch'en  (en),  a.    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  larch. 

Keats. 
Lard  (lard),  n.     [F.,  ba- 
con,  pig's   fat,  L.   lardumy 
laridum  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aapivo?  fattened,  f.at.]     1.  Ilacon  ;  the 
flesh  of  swine.     [Obs.']  I'rydrn. 

2.  The  fat  of  swine,  esp.  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  also,  this  fat  melted  und  strained. 

Lard  oil,  an  illnminatint;  and  lubricating  oil  expressed 
from  lard.  — Leaf  lard,  tin-  intcriKil  fat  of  the  hog.  sepa- 
rated in  leaves  or  masses  from  the  kidneys,  etc. ;  also, 
the  same  melted. 

Lard,  V.  t.  [imp.  it  p.  p.  Larded;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Lardiso.]  [F.  larder.  See  Lard,  h.]  1.  To  stuff  with 
bacon  ;  to  dress  or  enrich  with  lard  ;  esp.,  to  insert  Inr- 
dons  of  bacon  or  pork  in  the  surface  of,  before  roasting  ; 
aa,  to  lard  poultry. 

And  Inrdrd  thirhn  on  loaded  altars  laid. 

2.  To  fatten  ;  to  enrich. 
[Tlie  oak]  with  hln  nuts  Inrdrd  many  a  Kwine. 

FiiUtuff  Kwent"  to  death 
And  tard.^  the  lean  earth  a»  1il>  walku  along. 

3.  To  smear  with  lard  or  f.at. 

In  liii*  buff  donblot  /'(.•(/('(/  oVr  with  fat 
ijf  islininht»'n'il  bruteii. 


European  Larch. 


Dnjilen . 

Spni*rr. 

Slink. 


SomfrriUc 


4.  To  mix  or  garnish  with  something,  as  by  way  of 
improvement ;  to  interlard.  S/iak. 

Let  no  alien  Pedlev  interpose 
Tf>  kird  ttith  wit  thy  huntrry  tpfcom  prose.      Drydai. 

Lard  (lard),  V.  i.     To  grow  fat.     lObs."] 

Lar'da-ce'in  (lar'da-setn),  «.  [See  Lardaceot^.I 
{Rhysiol.  Chem.)  A  peculiar  amyloid  substance,  colored 
blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  occurring  mainly  as 
an  abnormal  infiltration  into  the  spleen,  liver,  etc. 

Lar-da'ceoUB  (lar-da'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F. /ardace.]  Con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  lard. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  (3/f(Z.),  amyloid  degeneration. 

Lard'er  (lard'er),  n.  [OF.  Utrdier.  See  Lard,  n.] 
A  room  or  place  where  meat  and  other  articles  of  food 
are  kej't  before  they  are  cooked.  Shak. 

Laid'er-er  (-er),  n.     One  in  charge  of  the  larder. 

Lard'er-y,  7;.      [Cf,  OF.  larderie.']     A  larder.    [06«.] 

Lar'don  (larM5n^         I  n.     [F.  lardon,  fr.  lard  lard.j 

Lar-doon'  (lar-doon'),  J  A  bit  of  fat  pork  or  bacon 
used  in  larding. 

Lard'ry  (lard'rj),  71.  [See  Laedert.]  A  larder.  [C>6.«.3 

Lard'y  {-y),a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lard;  of 
the  character  or  consistency  of  lard. 

Lare  (ISr).  71.     [See  Lore.]    Lore;  learning.    [06*.} 

Lare,  n.     Pasture;  feed.    See  Lair.    [06.0    Spenser, 

Lars,  r.  t.    To  feed  ;  to  fatten.     {_Obs.'\    Beau.  <&  Ft. 

y  La'res  (la'rez),  «■  p'-    See  1st  Lar. 

Large  (larj),  a.  \_Cmnpar.  Larger  (lar'jer) ;  superl. 
Largest.]  \¥.,iv.'L.largus.  Cf.  Largo.]  1.  Exceed- 
ing most  other  things  of  like  kind  in  bulk,  capacity, 
quantity,  superficial  dimensions,  or  number  of  constitu- 
ent units  ;  big;  great;  capacious;  extensive; — opposed 
to  small ;  as.  a  large  horse  ;  a  large  house  or  room ;  a 
large  lake  or  pool ;  a  large  jug  or  spoon  ;  a  large  vine- 
yard :  a  large  army  ;  a  large  city. 

{^^  For  linear  dimensions,  and  mere  extent,  great, 
and^not  larqe,  is  used  as  a  qualifying  word ;  as,  great 
lengtli,  breadth,  depth  ;  a  great  distance  ;  a  great  height. 

2-  Abundant ;  ample  ;  as,  a  large  supply  of  prorisions. 

"We  have  yet  largt  day.  Milton. 

3.  Full  in  statement ;  diffuse  ;  full ;  profuse. 

I  micht  be  very  largt  upon  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
educarion.  J-'Jton. 

4.  Hanng  more  than  usual  power  or  capacity  ;  having 
broad  sympathies  and  generous  impulses  j  comprehen- 
sive ;  - —  said  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

5.  Free  ;  unembarrassed.    [O&5.] 

Of  burdens  all  he  set  the  Paynims  large.      Fair/ax. 

6.  UnreBtrained  by  decorum  ;  —  said  of  language. 
[_Obs.'\     '*  Some  large  jests  he  will  make."  Shak. 

7.  Prodigal  in  expending ;  lavish.     [O65.]       Chancer. 

8.  {Xanf.)  Crossing  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a 
favorable  direction  ;  —  said  of  the  wind  when  it  is  abeam, 
or  between  the  beam  and  the  quarter. 

At  large,  ia)  Without  restraint  or  confinement ;  as,  to 
go  lit  larqe  :  to  be  left  at  lartje.  ib)  Diffusely  ;  fully  ;  in 
tlie  full  extent  ;  as,  to  discourse  on  a  subject  at  large.  — 
Common  at  large.  See  under  Common,  7).  —  Electors  at 
large,  Representative  at  large,  electors,  or  a  representa- 
tive, as  in  Congress,  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  of  a 
State,  in  distinction  from  those  chosen  to  represent  par- 
ticular districts  in  a  State.  [  U.  S.]  —  To  give.  go.  run.  or 
Bail  large  (yaut.),  to  have  the  wind  crossing  the  direction 
of  a  vessel's  course  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  sails  feel  its 
full  force,  and  the  vessel  gains  its  highest  speed.  See 
Large,  a.,  8. 

Syn.  —  Big  ;  bullr\' :  huge  ;  capacious  ;  comprehen- 
sive ;  ample  ;  abundant ;  plentiful ;  populous ;  copious  ; 
diffusive ;  liberal. 

Large,  adv.    Freely ;  licentiously.    lObs."]    Chaucer, 

liarge,  71.     {Mus.)  A  musical 
note,  formerly  in  use,  equal  i 
two  longs,  four  breves,  or  eig' 
semibreves. 

Large'-a'cred  (-a'kerd),   a.      «-'    Large  (J/us.). 

PohJ-f^^iuL,'  much  land. 

Large'-hand  ed  (-hSnd'Sd),  a.  Having  large  hands. 
Fig.  :  Taking,  or  giving,  in  large  quantities;  rapacious 
or  bountitul. 

Large'-heart'ed  (-hart^'Sd),  a.  Having  a  large  or 
generous  heart  or  disposition  ;  noble  ;  liberal.  —  Large'-* 
heart  ed-ness,  71. 

Largely,  adv.    In  a  large  manner.    Dryden.  Milton. 

Large'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  large. 

Lar'gess    I  tlar'jes).  )j.      [F.  largesse.,  fr.  large.     See 

Lar'gesse  t  Large,  a.]  1.  Liberality  ;  generosity ; 
bounty.     lObs.'] 

Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  ell  grace.         C/iavcer. 

2.  A  present ;  a  gift ;  a  bounty  bestowed. 

Tile  heralds  finished  their  procloniation  with  their  usual  cry 
nf  •'  Laigtssc,lar;ns.<-:,  gallant  kiut;hts  !  "  and  gold  and  silver 
pieces  were  showered  on  thuni  irum  the  galleries.    .sVr  11'.  Scott. 

Lar'get  C-jEt),  ?i.  [Cf.  F.  larget.}  A  short  piece  of 
bar  iron  for  rolhng  into  a  sheet ;  a  snuill  billet. 

II  Lar-ghet'tO  (liir-get't6),  a.  &  adv.  [It.,  dim.  of  lar- 
go  largo.]  {Mus.)  Somewhat  alow  or  slowly,  but  not  so 
"wlowly  as  hiroo,  and  rather  more  so  than  andaiite. 

Lar-gU'l-cal  (lar-jTf'T-knl),  a.  {L.  largijicus  ;  largus 
largo  4- /arcrf.]     Generous;  ample;  liberal.       [Obs.] 

Lar-glflU-OUS  (-Ifl-as),  «.  [L.  largijUms ;  large 
abundantly  -^  fhiere  to  flow.]    Flowing  cojiioush-.    [Obs."} 

Lar-gU'o-qiient  (lar-jTl'o-kwcnt),  a.  [Cf.  L.  lurgilo- 
gutts.}     (Iraii'lilnnuent.      {Obs."] 

Lar'glsh  (lUr'itshJ,  a.     Somewhat  large.     [Colloq.'] 

Lar-gl'tion  (liir-jIsh'Sn).  n.  [L.  largitio,  fr.  largiri, 
p.  p.  targitus,  to  give  bountifully.]  The  bestowment  or 
a  largess  or  gift.      \^Obs.'] 

IlLar'go  (lar'go),  a.  S:  adv.  [It.,  large,  L.  largus. 
Seo  Large.]  {Mus.)  Slow  or  slowly;— more  so  than 
adngio  :  next  in  slowneRS  to  grave,  which  is  nl.'^o  weighty 
and  solemn,  ^n.     A  movenuuit  or  piece  in  largo  tinu>. 

Lar'l-at  fmr'T-ittI,  n.  [So.  la  reata  the  roi)e  ;  la  tho 
-f-  reata  rope,     Cf.  Ueata.]'   A  long,  slender  ropo  mado 
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Skylark  {Alatida  arveTtsis). 


of  hemp  or  stripa  of  hide,  esp.  one  with  a  nnose  ;  —  used 
i'.fl  a  lattso  for  (!ittciiiiig  ciittk-,  horses,  etc.»a,iid  for  picket- 
ing a  horse  HO  that  he  am.  graze  without  waudering. 
iMcxico  &  Western  If.  5.] 

Lar'l-at  (liir'T-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lariated; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Lauiatino.]  To  secure  witli  a  hiriat  fas- 
toned  to  a  stake,  as  a  liurso  or  mule  for  grazing ;  also, 
to  lasHO  or  catch  with  a  lariat.     [  i\'<:stei'n  U.  .S'.  j 

La'rlne  (la'rin),  a.  (ZoOl.)  Of  or  pertauiing  to  the 
Gull  family  {LarUhc). 

Lar'ix-ln'ic  (ISr'tkB-TnTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  or  derived 
from,  the  larch  {Larix) ;   as,  larixiuic  acid. 

Lark  (liirk),  n,  [Perh.  fr.  AS.  fdc  play,  sport.  Cf. 
Lake,  r.  /.  j    A  frolic  ;  a  jolly  tinK-.    [C'V/07.]     Dickens. 

Lark,  v.  /.  \^iiiip.  &  p.  p.  Laukkd  (liirkt) ;  p.  pr.  %k 
vb.  71.  LAUKiNa.}     To  sport ;  to  frolic.     ICollof/.] 

Lark,  71.  [OE.  larkc,  laverock^  AS.  Idwerce  ;  akiu  to 
D.  leeuwrrik^  LG.  /e- 
werke^  OHG.  lirahha^ 
G.  lercke,  Sw.  idrka^ 
Dan.  lerke^  Icel.  he- 
virki.']  {^o'ol.)  Any 
one  of  nunii?roii3  spe- 
cies of  singing  birds  of 
the  genua  Alauda  and 
allied  genera  (family 
Ala7t  di  die).  They 
mostly  belong  to  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa.  In  Amer- 
ica they  are  represented  by  tliP  shore  larks,  or  horned 
larka,  of  the  genus  Otocoris.  The  true  larks  have  hol- 
aspidean  tarsi,  very  long  hind  claws,  and,  usually,  dull, 
Bandy  brown  colors. 

JB:^^  The  European  skylark,  or  lark  of  the  poets 
(Atamla  nrvaisis),  is  of  a  brown  mottled  color,  and  is 
noted  for  its  clear  and  sweet  song,  uttered  as  it  rises  and 
descends  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  air.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  table  delicacy,  and  immense  numbers  are  killed 
for  the  markets.  Other  well-known  European  species 
are  tlie  crested,  or  tufted,  lark  (Alauda  cristata),  and  the 
wood  lark  {.4.  arlK'n-n.  Tin-  pipits,  or  titlarks,  of  the  ge- 
nua Ant/ius  [family  MotnriUidu)  are  often  called  larks. 
Bee  PiriT.  The  American  meadow  larks,  of  the  genus 
ASturnella,  are  allied  to  the  starlings.  See  Meadow  lark. 
The  Australian  bush  lark  ia  Jlirafra  Horsjieldii.  See 
Shore  lark. 

Lark  bunting  (Zo'dl.)^  a  frin^lline  bird  { Calnmosj)iza 
metanociinjs)  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Western  United 
States.  —  Lark  sparrow  iZo'ol.)j  a  sparrow  {Chondesles 
fn-auiin(ici/s).^  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Western  United  States. 

Lark,  ;■.  /.    To  catch  larks  ;  as,  to  go  larking. 

Lark'-COl'Ored  (-kul'erd), «.  Having  the  sandy  brown 
color  of  the  European  larks. 

Lark'er  (-er),  w.  [See  3d  Lark,  for  sense  1,  and  lat 
Lark,  for  sense  'J.]     i.  A  catcher  of  larks. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  a  lark  or  frolic.     [C0//05.] 

Lark's'-heel'  (larks'bel'),  n.    (Bol.)  Indian  cress. 

Lark'spur  (lark'spur),  71.  {Boi.)  A  genua  of  rauun- 
culiiceous  plants  {D€lphiniu7n)^  having  showy  flowers, 
and  a  spurred  calyx.  They  are  natives  of  the  North 
Temperate  zone.  The  commonest  larkspur  of  the  gar- 
dens is  D.  Consolida.  The  flower  of  the  bee  larkspur 
(Z>.  claftiiu)  has  two  petals  bearded  with  yellow  hairs, 
and  looks  not  unlike  a  bee. 

Lar'mi-er  (liir'mT-er),  n.  [F.,  fr.  larme  tear,  drop, 
Jj.hicriiitii.     See  Lachrymose.]    {Anat.)  See  Tearpit. 

La'roia  (la'roid),  a.  \_Lurus  -f  •oid.'\  (Zoijl.)  Like 
or  belonging  to  the  Gull  family  {Laridse). 

Lar'rup  (ISr'rup),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Larruped 
(-rupt) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  71.  Larruping.]  [Perh.  a  corrupt. 
of  lee  rope,  used  by  sailors  in  beating  the  boys  ;  but  cf. 
D.  larpen  to  thresh,  Inrp  a  whip,  blow.]  To  beat  or 
flog  soiuidly.     [Pror.  Enfi.  &  Colloq.  U.  5.]  Forby. 

Lar'ry  {-ry),  n.     Same  as  LoRRY,  or  Lokrie. 

Lar'um  {ISr'um;  277),  n.    See  Alarum,  .ind  Alarm. 

Lar'va  U'ar'va),  71.;  pf.  L.  Larv.e  (-ve),  E.  Larvas 
(-vaz).  [L. /«)-m  ghost,  specter,  mask.]  1.  [Zool.)  Any 
young  insect  from  the  time  that  it 
hatches  from  the  egg  until  it  be- 
comes a  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  usually  molts  sev- 
eral times,  and  may  change  its  form 
or  color  each  time.  The  larv;e  of 
many  insects  are  much  like  the 
adults  in  form  and  habits,  but  have 
no  trace  of  wings,  the  rudimentary 
wings  appearing  only  iu  the  pupa 
stage.  In  other  groups  of  insects 
the  larvne  are  totally  unlike  the 
parents  in  structure  and  habits, 
and  are  called  caterpillars,  grubs^ 
maggots,  etc. 

2.  (ZoiJl.)  The  early,  immature 
form  of  any  animal  when  more  or 
less  of  a  metamorphosis  takes  ^,ltri!lH'l^v2!: 
place,  before  the  assumption  of  teroua  Larva  of  Cur- 
the  mature  shape.  rant  Borer  ;   '-  I.arva  of 

Lar'Val  (-V(7l),  ^.  [L.  larva-  ?  Beetle  (.W,-».^):  .f 
?/5  ghostly.  See  Larva.]  (Zodl.)  (fe^^^f  ^''^  "^^^ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  larva. 

11  Lar-vall-a  (-lar-va'lT-a),  71.  pi  [NL.  See  Larval.] 
iZo'dl.)  An  order  of  Tunicata,  including  Appeudicularia, 
and  allied  genera  ;  —  so  called  because  certain  larval 
features  are  retained  by  them  through  life.  Called  also 
Copelndi.    See  Appicndicularla. 

Lar'va-ted  (lar'vS-tgd),  a.  [L.  larvatus  bewitched. 
Se*^  Larva.]     Masked;  clothed  as  with  a  mask. 

Larre  (larv),  71.  ;  pL  Lar^-es  (larvz).     [F.]     A  larva. 

Lar'Vl-form  (lar'vI-fSrm),  a.  [Larva  -f  -/orm.] 
{Zo'ol. )  Il.iving  the  form  or  structure  of  a  larva. 

Lar-Vip'a-rous  (lar-vTp'a-riis),  a.  [Larva  -f-  L.  pa- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]  (Zoo/.)  Depositing  living  larvse, 
instead  of  eggs  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects. 


Larvffi  of  Insects. 


La'ry  (la'ryj,  n.  [Cf.  F.  lare  a  flea  pnll,  L.  Jams  a 
sort  of  ht-a  bird,  Ur.  Aupos.]  A  guillemot;  — called  also 
lavi/.     [  J'rtiv.  J-^iig.'] 

Lar^'yn-ge'al  (iru'-/Tii-j"'al  nr  la-rTn'ji^-^l),  a.     [From 

Lauvnx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlin  lar\iix;  adapted  to 
opi-ration.s  on  tlio  hiryiu  ;  aw,  liirijiKjc'il  forceps. 

Lar'yn-go'an  {-"u),  <i.    See  Lakynoeal. 

II  Laryn-gis'mus  (liir'Tn-jTs'inusj,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or. 
Aapuyytcr/-L<j?  a  rr<>;iking.  See  LARYNX.]  (Mn/.)  A  Bpas- 
inodic  state  of  tlio  glottis,  giving  rise  to  contnictiou  or 
closure  of  the  opening, 

II  Lar'yn-gl'tis  (lar'Tn-jI'tts),  n.  [NL.  See  Larynx, 
and  -iTis.]      (Mill.)  Inflammation  of  the  larynx, 

La-ryn'go-log'ic-al  (la-rln'go-lOj'I-kcl),  «.  Of  or  per- 
taining tolaryngolngy. 

Lar'yn-gol'0-gist  (ISr'Tn-gGl'o-jIst),  n.  One  who  ap- 
plies himself  to  laryngology. 

Lar'yn-gol'o-gy  (-jy),  "•  [Lai-yTix -\- -logy."]  Sys- 
tematized knowledge  of  the  action  and  functions  of  the 
larynx;  in  patliology,  the  department  which  treats  of 
the  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

Lar'yn-goph'o-ny  (-gSf'ft-nJ?),  n.  [Larynx  ~\-  Gr. 
^uivri  voice.]  The  ."iound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  a 
stethoscope  when  the  latter  is  placed  upon  tlie  larynx, 

La-ryn'g0-3C0pe  (la-rTn'g6-skop),  n.  ILaryjix-^- 
-scope.j  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  consisting  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  two  mirrors,  for  reflecting  light  upon  the 
larv'"'^-  :i'i''  i"i-'  '■\aniining  its  image. 

La-ryn  go-scop'ic  (-sk5p'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  iubpri'iidii  ui  ihe  larjTix. 

Laryn-gos'co-pist  tiar'Tn-g5s'k6-pi8t),  n.  One 
.skillcnl  in  laryngoscopy. 

Lar'yn-gos'co-py  (-p?),  n.  The  ai-t  of  using  the  la- 
ryngoyi-np.-  ;  iiui  .stigations  made  with  the  laryngoscope. 

La-ryu'gO-tome  (la-rtn'go-tom),  7t.  {Surg.)  An  in- 
strument fnr  p(Tli>rniing  laryngotoiny. 

Lar'yn-gOt'O-my  (15ran-g5t'i-my),  n.  [Gr.  \apvy- 
yoTOfjiLa  ;  Aapvy^,  -Kyyo^,  tlio  larynx  -j-  rifu'eiv  to  cut : 
cf.  F.  laryngotomic.^  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  larjnix,  from  the  outside  of  the  neck,  for  as- 
sisting respiration  when  obstructed,  or  for  removing 
foreign  bodies. 

La-ryn'go-tra'che-al  (la-rTn'gfi-tra'ke-«l),  a.  liar- 
ynx-\-  tracheal.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  both  larynx  and 
trachea ;  as,  the  laryjigotrac/ical  cartilage  in  the  frog. 

La-ryn' go-tra'che-bt'o- my  (-ot'6-mj-),  7*.  [Lari/nx  + 
tracheotomy.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  iiito  the 
larynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  —  a  frequent 
operation  for  obstruction  to  breathing. 

Lar'yns  (ISr'Inks  ;  *J77),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Adpuy^, 
-uyyos.]  {Anat.)  The  expanded  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe or  trachea,  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  or  car- 
tilage. It  contains  the  vocal  cords,  which  produce  the 
voice  by  their  vibrations,  when  they  are  stretched  and  a 
curient  of  air  passes  between  them.  Tlie  larynx  is  con- 
nected with  the  pharynx  by  an  opening,  the  glottis, 
which,  in  mammals,  is  protected  by  a  hdlike  epiglottis. 

(J^^  In  the  framework  of  the  human  larynx,  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  makes  the  pro- 
tuberance on  the  front  of  tlie  neck  known  as  Adant''s 
apple,  and  is  articulated  below  to  the  ringlike  cricoid  car- 
tilage. This  is  narrow  iu  front  and  high  beliind,  where, 
within  the  tliyroiJ,  it  is  surmounted  by  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  from  which   the  vocal  cords  pass  forward  to 


be  attached  together  to  the  front  of  the  thyroid. 
Syrinx. 


See 


Human  Larynx. 


Description  of  lUustra' 
tion:  A  Outside  view 
from  the  right,  a  Ilyi.id 
Bone  ;  ft  Thvroid  Car- 
tilage ;  c  Tliyrohyoid 
Lii^iiinent  :  d  L  o  w  •_•  r 
Horn  of  Thymtd  iirticit- 
lating  witli  (Cricoid  Car- 
tilage ;  e  f  Cricoid  C:ir- 
tilage;  g  CricutlivrMH 
Membrane  ;  h  Cncntliv- 
roid  Muscle,  which  laifls 
the  Cricoid  and  Thyroid 
Cartilages  together  in 
front,  and  stretches  the 
Vrical  Cords;  i'TIie  three 
upper  Cartilaginous 
Kings  uf  the  Trachea. 

li  View  from  above,  as 
seen  hy  the  aid  of  tlie 
laryngoscope  while  the  voice  is  being  produced,  a  Ront  of 
fnncue  ;  h  Epiglottis,  verv  much  foreshortened  :  c  False  Vncjil 
Cord'.or  Folds  of  Mucous  "Membrane,  above  the  Vocal  Cords,  c/. 

C  Similar  viuw  when  no  voice  is  being  produced. 

Las  (las),  n.    A  lace.     See  Lace.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Laa,  a.  Sz  adv.     Less.     [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

Las'car(13s'karo?'  IJIs-kar'),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  lash- 
kar  an  army,  an  inferior  artillery  man,  a  cooly,  a  native 
sailor.]  A  native  sailor,  employed  in  European  vessels  ; 
also,  a  menial  employed  about  arsenals,  camps,  etc. ;  a 
camp  follower.     [Ea.<'t  I/idies'] 

Las'cl-OUS  (ISs'sT-us),  a.  Loose;  lascivious.  [Obs-I 
"  To  depaiut  laseions  wantonness."  Holland. 

Las-clv'1-en-cy  (ISs-sTv'I-en-sJ-),  «•  [See  LAscr\-iENT.] 
Lasciviousness ;  wantonness.     [Obs.} 

Las-Cl7'i-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  lasciviens,  p.  pr.  of  lasci- 
vire  to  be  wanton,  fr.  lascivus.  See  Lascivtous.]  Las- 
civious.    [Ohs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Las-clv'i-OUS  (-Gs),  a.  [L.  lascivia  wantonness,  fr. 
lascivus  wanton  ;  cf.  Gr.  Adaraupos  lecherous,  \ijv  to 
wish.  Skr.  lash  to  desire.]  1.  "Wanton;  lewd;  lustful; 
as,  lascivious  men  ;  lasciiiotis  desires.  Milton. 

2,  Tending  to  produce  voluptuous  or  lewd  emotions. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 

T<i  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.  Shak. 

~  Las-clv'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Las-civ'i-ons-ness,  n. 

La'ser-wort'  (.la'ser-wflrf),  n.  [L.  laser  x\\e  juice  of 
the  laserwort.]  (Bat.)  Any  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Laserpitium,  of  several  species  ("as  L.  globrum,  and 
L.  siler),  the  root  of  which  >ields  a  resinous  substance  of 
a  bitter  taste.     The  genus  is  mostly  European. 

Lash  (15sh),  n.     [OE.  lasche ;  cf.   D.  lasch  piece  set 


in,  joint,  Bonm,  f?.  lasche  latrhet,  a  bit  of  leather,  gus- 
set, htri]n',  lasihe7i  Uj  furnish  witli  flaps,  to  lash  or 
hlap,  Ic-el.  laski  gusset,  Hap,  laska  to  break.]  1,  The 
thong  or  braided  cord  of  a  wldp,  with  which  the  blow  ia 
given. 

I  obeervcd  that  your  whip  wanted  a  laah  to  it.    A'ldison. 

2.  A  Icaftb  in  w  hich  an  animal  ia  caught  or  held  ;  hence, 
a  snare,     [Ohs.]  Tusser. 

3.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough  ;  as,  the  culprit  received  thirty-nine  /«.v/(m. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire  or  sarcasm  ;  an  expressiou  or  re- 
tort that  cuts  or  gives  pain  ;  a  cut. 

The  mora!  ia  a.  l(i.di  ut  the  vanity  of  Qrrogafing  that  to  our- 
■elvts  which  Buccccdn  well.  L' ht^trauge. 

5.  A  hair  growing  from  the  edge  of  the  eyehd ;  an 
eyelash. 

6.  In  carpet  weaving,  a  group  of  strings  for  Ufting 
sinniltaneouhly  certain  yarns,  to  fonn  the  ligure. 

Lash  (lafih),  i".  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lashed  {l&nht) ;  p, 

]ir.  A:,  vb.  n.  Lashing.]    1.  To  strike  with  a  lath;  to 

whip  or  scourge  with  a  lash,  or  with  sometlung  Uke  one. 

Wc  laufi  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.        iJrydvn. 

2.  To  strike  forcibly  and  quickly,  as  with  a  lash  ;  to 
beat,  or  beat  upon,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  a  laah ; 
as,  a  whale  lashes  the  sea  with  his  tail. 

And  big  waves  la.-'h  the  frighted  shores.         Drydai. 

3.  To  throw  out  with  a  jerk  or  quickly. 

He  fillip,  and /fl.-i/(in3  up  hih  heels,  his  rider  throws.  Drj/den, 

4.  To  Bcold ;  to  berate ;  to  satirize ;  to  censure  will* 
severity ;  as,  to  lash  vice. 

Lash,  V.  i.  To  ply  the  whip;  to  strike;  to  utter 
censure  or  sarcastic  language. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Lhnjden.. 

To  laeh  out,  to  strike  out  wildly  or  furiously. 

Lash.  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  lasschcn  to  fasten  together,  lasch 
piece,  jcjint,  Sw.  laska  to  stitch.  Pan.  laske  stitch.  Se& 
Lash.  /;.]  To  buid  with  a  rope,  cord,  thong,  or  chain,  ao 
as  to  fasten  ;  as,  to  lash  something  to  a  spar ;  to  lash  a, 
pack  on  a  horse's  back. 

Lash'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  whips  or  lashes. 

Lash'er,  71.  1.  A  piece  of  rope  for  binding  or  mak- 
ing fast  one  thing  to  another  ;  —  called  also  lashing. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river.     [Ejig.]  LlalliuelL 

Lash'ing,  w.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,, 
lashes  ;  castigation  ;  chastiiienient.  South. 

LaaUng  oat,  a  striking  out ;  also,  extravagance. 

Lash'ing,  7i.     See  2d  Lasher. 

Lask  {XTif'V),  n.    A  diarrhea  or  flux.    [06s.]    Holland, 

Laa'ket  (las'kgt),  71.  [Cf.  Lash,  Latchikg.]  {Saut.y 
A  latching. 

Lass  (lAs),  n.  [OE.  lasse;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
W.  lUides  girl,  fem.  of  Hand  lad.  V123.  See  T-An  a. 
youth.]     A  young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  sweetheart. 

Lasse  (lis),  a.  &  adv.    Less.     [Obs.}  Chancer. 

Las'sie  (12s'sT),  7?.     Ayoung^irl;  a  laes.     [Scot.'] 

Las'sl-tude  (ISs'sI-tud),  n.  [L.  lassiiudo,  fr.  lassue 
faint,  weary ;  akin  to  E.  late :  cf.  F.  lassitude.  See 
Late.]  A  condition  of  the  body,  or  mind,  when  its  vol- 
untary functions  are  performed  with  difficulty,  and  only 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  the  will ;  languor ;  debility  ; 
weariness. 

The  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained  to  a  high- 
pitch  .  .  .  will  6oua  ti^ci  a  lassitui/e.  £arruw. 

Lasslorn^  (laslGrn'),  a.    Forsaken  by  a  lass.     Shak^ 
Las'so  (15s'so),  71.;  pi.  Lassos  (-soz).     [Sp.  lazo,  L. 
laq'/eus.   See  Lace.]   A  rope  or  long  thong  of  leather  with 
a  running  noose,  used  for  catchmg  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

Laeao  ce]l{Zodl.)i  one  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  defensive 
and     olfen-  

a , 


sive  sting- 
ing cells, 
found  iu 
great  num- 
bers iu  all 
cwleuter- 
ates,  and  in 
a  few  ani- 
mals of  oth- 
er groups. 
They  are 

most  highly  developed  in  the  tentacles  of  iellyfishes^ 
hydroids,  and  Actiniie.  Each  of  these  cells  is  filled  witb 
fluid,  and  contains  a  long,  slender,  often  barbed,  hollow 
thread  coiled  up  within  it.  When  the  cell  contracts  the 
thread  is  quickly  ejiTtcd,  being  at  tlie  same  time  turned 
inside  out.  Thu  tlirt-ad  is  able  to  penetrate  the  tiesli  of 
various  sni.all,  soft -bodied  animals,  and  carries  a  subtle 
poison  by  which  they  are  speedily  paralyzed  and  killed. 
The  threads,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the  prey  in  position, 
attached  to  the  tentacles.  Some  of  the  jellyflshes,  as  the- 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  and  Cyanea,  are  able  to  pene- 
trate the  human  skin,  and  inflict  pamful  stings  in  the 
same  way.    Called  .also  nettling  cell,  cnida,  cniaocell. 

Las'so,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lassoed  (-s6d) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lassoikg.]    To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

Last  (last),  3d  pers.  ^ing.  pres.  of  Last,  to  endure^ 
contracted  from  lasteih,     \_Ohs.]  Chaucer, 

Last  (last),  a.  [OE.  last,  latst,  contr.  of  latest,  superl. 
of  late  ;  akiu  to  OS.  lezt,  lazt,  last,  IJ.  laatst,  G.  letzt. 
See  LiATE,  and  cf.  Latest.]  1.  Being  after  all  the  oth- 
ers, similarly  classed  or  considered,  in  time,  place,  or  order 
of  succession ;  following  all  the  rest ;  final ;  hindmost ; 
farthest ;  as,  the  last  j*ear  of  a  century ;  the  last  man  in  a 
line  of  soldiers;  the  last  page  in  a  book  ;  his  last  chance. 

Also  day  hy  day,  from  the  first  day  unto  the  last  dav.  he  read 

in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  .VtVi.  viiL  18. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.  Millon. 

2.  Next  before  the  present ;  as,  I  saw  him  last  week. 

3.  Supreme  ;  highest  in  degree  ;  utmost. 
Contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance.    R.  UhlL 

4.  Lowe.st  in  rank  or  degree ;  as,  the  last  prize.  Pope. 

5.  Farthest  of  all  from  a  given  quality,  character,  or 
condition  ;  most  unlikely  ;  having  least  fitness  ;  as,  he  is 
the  last  person  to  be  accused  of  theft. 


LasEo  Cells.    (Much  enlarged.) 
a  Cell  with  Thread  extruded  : ''  Cell  with  ThreadJ 
coiled  up  within  ;  c  Cell  with  Thread  partly  ex- 
truded ;  d  End  of  Thread  when  partly  everted. 
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At  last,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  ppriod :  after  delay. 
**The  duke  of  Savoy  felt  that  the  time  had  nt  last  ar- 
rived." Motley.  —At  the  last.  [I'rob.  fr.  AS.  0)1  laste  be- 
hind, foUoH'iiig  behind,  fr.  l<is(  race,  track,  footstep.  See 
Last  mold  of  the  foot.]  At  the  end;  in  the  conclusion. 
[Vb%.]  "  Gad.  a  troop  shall  overcome  hiiu  ;  but  he  shall 
evercome  at  the  lasf.  Ifeti.  xlix.  lit.  ~  Last  heir,  tlie  per- 
son to  whom  lands  esclieat  for  want  of  an  heir.  (£"'(^-1 
Abbntt.  —  On  one's  laat  lege,  at,  or  near,  the  end  of  one's 
resources ;  hence,  on  the  verge  of  failure  or  ruin,  es- 
pecially in  a  financial  sense.  [Volloq.]  —  To  breathe  one's 
last,  to  die.  —  To  the  last,  to  the  end  ;  till  the  conclusion. 
And  blunder  im  in  business  to  the  hist.  I'd/ie. 

Syn,  —  At  Last,  At  Length.  These  phrases  both  de- 
note that  some  delayed  end  or  result  iias  been  reached. 
At  kngth  implies  that  a  long  period  was  spent  in  so  doing; 
as,  after  a  voyage  of  more  tlian  three  months,  we  at 
leu'ith  arrived  safe.  At  lust  connnonly  implies  that  some- 
thing has  occurred  (as  interruptions,  disappointments, 
etc.)  which  leads  us  to  emiihasize  the  idea  of  having 
reached  the  end  ;  as,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we  have 
at  lust  arrived. 

Last  (last),  adi:  [See  Last,  a.'\  1.  At  a  time  or  on 
an  occasion  which  is  the  latest  of  all  those  spoken  of  or 
which  have  occurred  ;  the  last  time  ;  as,  I  saw  him  last 
in  New  York. 

2.  In  conclusion ;  finally. 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores  ;  and,  hisf,  the  thing  adored  desires.        Drijden. 

3.  At  a  time  next  preceding  the  present  time. 

How  long  is 't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 

Were  in  a  mask  ?  Shak. 

Last,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Last- 
ing.] [OE.  lasten,  AS.  lisslnn  to  perform,  execute,  fol- 
low, last,  continue,  fr.  Idsty  liest,  trace,  footstep,  course  ; 
akin  to  G.  leisten  to  perform,  Goth.  laistJtDi  to  follow. 
See  Last  mold  of  tlie  foot.]  1.  To  continue  in  time  ;  to 
endure  ;  to  remain  in  existence. 

[11  proffered  me  to  be  slave  in  all  that  she  me  would  nrdnin 
while  my  Ufe  lasted.  T-^i^tanuiit  o/ Lore. 

2.  To  endure  use,  or  continue  in  existence,  without  im- 
pairment or  exhaustion ;  as,  this  cloth  lasts  better  than 
that;  the  fuel  will  Inst  through  the  winter. 

Last,  71.  [AS.  last  trace,  track,  footstep  ;  akin  to  D. 
i-eest  a  last,  G.  leisteii,  Sw.  last,  Dan.  Ixst,  Icel.  leistr  the 
foot  below  the  ankle,  Goth,  laisfs  track,  way  ;  from  a  root 
signifying,  to  go.  Cf.  Last,  v.  i..  Learn,  Delirium.]  A 
wooden  block  shaped  like  the  human  foot,  on  which  boots 
and  shoes  are  formed. 

The  CnbbltT  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  lant.    L'Estrange. 

Darning  last,  a  smooth,  hard  body,  often  egg-shaped, 
put  into  a  stocking  to  preserve  its  shape  in  darnmg. 

Last,  V.  t.  To  shape  with  a  last ;  to  fasten  or  fit  to  a 
lust ;  to  place  smoothly  on  a  last ;  as,  to  last  a  boot. 

Last,  n.  [AS.  hlxsi,  f  r.  hladan  to  lade  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
Mast,  G.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  last:  cf.  F.  laste,  last,  a  last, 
of  German  or  Dutch  origin.  See  Lade.]  1.  A  load,  a 
heavy  burden  ;  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure,  gen- 
erally  estimated  at  4,0()0  lbs.,  but  varying  for  ditterent 
articles  and  in  different  countries.  In  England,  a  last  of 
codfish,  white  herrings,  meal,  or  ashes,  is  twelve  bar- 
rels ;  a  last  of  corn,  ten  quarters,  or  eighty  bushels,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  twenty-one  quarters  ;  of  giuipow- 
<Jer,  twenty-four  barrels,  each  containing  JiX)  Iba. :  of  red 
herrings,  twenty  cades,  or  'JO/KK) ;  of  hiiies,  twelve  dozen  ; 
of  leather,  twenty  dickers ;  of  pitch  and  tar,  fourteen  bar- 
rels ;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks ;  of  fiax  or  feathers,  1,*0U  lbs. 

2.  The  burden  of  a  ship  ;  a  cargo. 

Last'ago  (-aj ;  4S),  n.  [F.  h-stage  ballasting,  fr.  lest 
ballast,  or  LL.  lastaginm,  lestagiu)!}.     See  Last  a  load.] 

1.  A  duty  exacted,  in  some  fairs  or  markets,  for  the 
right  to  carry  things  where  one  will.     \^(fbs.'\ 

2.  A  tax  on  wares  sold  by  the  last.     [^Obs-I        Cmrell. 

3.  Tlie  lading  of  a  ship  ;  also,  ballast.  Spelman. 

4.  Rnoui  for  stowing  goods,  as  in  a  ship. 

Last'e  fla-tV),  ohs.  imp.  of  Last,  to  endure.  Chaucer. 

-Last'er  (ei),  71.  A  workman  whose  business  it  is  to 
•ahape  boots  or  shoes,  or  place  leather  smoothly,  on  lasts  ; 
a  tool  for  stretching  leather  on  a  last. 

Laat'er-y  (-J),  ?(.     A  red  color.     lObs.l  Spenser. 

Laflt'lng,  a.  Existing  or  continuing  a  long  while  ;  en- 
during ;  as,  a  lasting  good  or  evil ;  a  lasting  color. 

Syn.  —  Durable  ;  permanent ;  nndeoaying  ;  perpetual ; 
unending.  —  LASTING.  Permanent,  Durable.  Lnstimj 
commonly  means  merely  contiiniing  in  existence;  ppr- 
7i<«»i^»?  carries  the  idea  of  continviing  in  the  same  state, 
position,  or  course;  durable  means  lasting  in  spite  of 
.agencies  which  tend  to  destroy. 

Last'lng,  n.     1.  Continuance  ;  endurance.        LocJce. 

2.  A  spcriea  of  very  durable  woolen  stuff,  used  for 
-women's  slioes  ;  everlasting. 

3.  The  act  or  proces.'i  of  shaping  on  a  last. 
Last'lng-ly,  ailr.     in  a  lasting  maimer. 
Last'ly.  '"/''.     1.  In  the  last  place  ;  in  conclusion. 
2.  At  last ;  finally. 

Lai  (irit),  V.  t.     To  let ;  to  allow.     {Ohs.']        Chmirn: 

Lata-kl'a  (IXt'd-ke'a),  n.  [Turk.]  A  Hupcrior  qual- 
ify of  Turkish  smoking  tobacco,  so  called  from  the  place 
where  produced,  the  ancient  Laodicea. 

Latch  (lach),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  lecher  to  lick  (of  German 
origin).    Cf.  Lick.]    To  smear ;  to  anoint.    [Ohs.']    Shnk. 

Latch,  n.  [OE.  hicche,  fr.  lacchcn  to  seize,  AS.  i.rc- 
C'/n.]  1.  That  wliich  fastens  or  holds  ;  a  lace  ;  a  snare. 
lObs.-\  Jiom.of  n. 

2.  A  movable  piece  which  holds  anything  in  place  by 
entering  a  notch  or  cavity  ;  Rpecifically.  the  catch  which 
holds  a  door  or  gate  when  closed,  though  it  be  not  bolted. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  latching. 

4.  A  crossbow.     {Obs.]  Wright. 
Latch,  V.  t.     [imp.  A  p.  p.  liATCHED  flScht) ;  p.' pr. 

&  vb.  n.   Latching.]     [<)E.   Inrrhm.     See  Latch,  n.] 

1.  To  catch  so  as  to  hold.     [Obs.'] 

ThfiM  thai  rpmninod  Dir'-w  dorts  at  our  men,  and  Intrhtnq 
Onr  dorti,  wiit  Ihnn  nt-nin  nt  ti«.  (JolUiuu. 

2*  To  catch  or  faston  by  means  of  a  latch. 

The  do'ir  WQ«  only  Intrhed.  Lnrkr. 


Latch'et  (ISch'St),  n.  [OE.  lachet,  from  an  OF.  dia- 
lect form  of  F.  lacet  plaited  string,  lace,  dim.  of  lacs. 
See  Lace.]    The  string  that  fastens  a  shoe  ;  a  shoestring. 

Latch'lng,  n.  {yant.)  A  loop  or  ey>  formed  on  tlie 
head  rope  of  a  bonnet,  by  wliich  it  is  attached  to  tlie 
foot  of  a  sail ;  —  called  also  latch  and  laskct,  [Usually 
in;V.] 

Latch'key'  (-ke'),  n.  A  key  used  to  raise,  or  throw 
back,  the  lateli  of  a  door,  esp.  a  lught  latch. 

Latch'stling^  (-string'),  n.  A  string  for  raising  the 
latch  of  a  door  by  a  person  outside.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  latch  and  passed  through  a  hole  above  it  in  the  door. 

To  find  the  latchatrlng  out,  to  meet  with  hospitality ;  to 
be  welcome,  ilntrusion  is  prevented  by  drawing  in  the 
latchstring.)    [Culloq.  C.  S.] 

Late  (lat),  a.  iCompar.  Later  (lafer),  or  Latter 
(lat'ter) ;  siiperl.  Latest  (lat'Sst),  or  Last  (last).]  [OE. 
lat  slow,  slack,  AS.  ls:t ;  akin  to  OS.  /'//,  D.  laat  late,  G. 
lass  weary,  lazy,  slack,  Icel.  latr,  Sw.  lat,  Dan.  Ind, 
Goth,  hits,  and  to  E.  let,  v.  See  Let  to  permit,  and  cf. 
Alas,  Lassitude.]  1.  Coming  after  the  time  when  due, 
or  alter  the  usual  or  proper  time  ;  not  early ;  slow ;  tardy ; 
long  delaj'ed  ;  as,  a  late  spring. 

2.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close ;  as,  a  late 
hour  of  the  day  ;  a  late  period  of  life. 

3.  Existing  or  holding  some  position  not  long  ago,  but 
not  now  ;  lately  deceased,  depai'ted,  or  gone  out  of  office  ; 
as,  tlie  late  bishop  of  London  ;  the  late  administration. 

4.  Not  long  past ;  happening  not  long  ago  ;  recent ; 
as,  the  late  rains  ;  we  have  received  late  intelligence. 

5.  Continuing  or  doing  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night ;  as,  late  revels  ;  a  late  watcher. 

Late,  adv.  [AS,  late.  See  Late,  a."]  X.  After  the 
usual  or  proper  time,  or  the  time  appointed ;  after  delay ; 
as,  he  arrived  late  ;  —  opposed  to  early, 

2.  Not  long  ago  ;  latel)\ 

3.  Far  in  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular 
period ;  as,  to  lie  abed  late  ;  to  sit  up  late  at  night. 

Of  late,  in  time  not  long  past,  or  near  the  present; 
lately  ;  as.  tin-  practice  is  of  late  uncommon.  —  Too  late, 
after  tlie  pr.jptT  or  available  tune  ;  when  the  time  or  op- 
portunity i-s  past. 

Lat'ed  (lat'Jd),  n.     Belated  ;  too  late.    [06^.]     Shale. 

La-teen'  (la-teu'),  a.  {Xaut.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
peculiar  rig  used  in  the  Slediterranean  and  adjacent 
waters,  esp.  on  the  nortliern  coast  of  Africa.    See  below. 

Lateen  sail.  [F.  voile  latijie  a  sail  in  the  ahape  of  a 
right-angled 
triangle ;  cf. 
It.  A'  Sp.  vela 
latina  :  prop- 
erly/.n//?;  sail. 
See  Latin.] 
i.Xant.)  A  tri- 
angular sail, 
extended  by  a 
long  yard, 
which  is  slung 
at  about  one 
fourth  of  its 
length  from 
the  lower  end, 
to  a  low  mast, 
this  end  being 
brought  down 
at  tne  tack, 
while  the  otli- 


Vessel  witli  Lateen  Sails. 


er  end  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ; 
—  used  in  small  boats,  feluccas,  Kel)ecs.  etc.,  especially  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  waters.  Some  lateen 
sails  have  also  a  boom  on  tlie  lower  side. 

Late'ly  (lat'IJ-),  ar/r.  Not  long  ago;  recently;  as,  he 
has  latr!]!  arrived  from  Italy. 

La'tehce  (ift't'^ns),  n.     Latency.  Coleridge. 

La'ten-cy  (la't'ii-sj),  n.  [See  Latent.]  The  stateor 
quality  of  being  latent. 

To  simplifv  the  discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  throe  deprees 
of  this  latcnci/.  Sir  H".  Ihtmiltou. 

Late'ness  (lat'n?s),  n.  The  state,  condition,  or  qual- 
ity, of  being  late  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  his  arrival ;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ;  the  lateness  of  the  sea-son. 

La'tent  (la'tent),  a,  [L.  laiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  la- 
fere  to  lie  liid  or  concealed;  cf,  Gr.  ^avOdvuv,  E.  leth- 
argy:  cf.  F.  latent.l  Not  visible  or  apparent ;  hidden  ; 
concealed  ;  secret ;  dormant ;  as,  latent  motives ;  latent 
springs  of  action. 

The  fvils /((^^fjf  in  the  most  promisins  contrivances  arc  prn- 
vidi-d  for  us  they  arise,  /.■i„/,,-. 

Latent  bade  (Bot.),  buds  which  remain  undeveloped  or 
dormant  for  a  long  time,  but  may  at  len-^th  grow.  -  La- 
tent heat  iPht/sics),  that <iuantity  of  luMt  whirli  disap- 
pears or  becomes  concealed  in  a  body  wliilc  producing 
some  change  in  it  other  than  rise  nf  tenii)er:itun',  as 
fusion,  evaporation,  or  expansion,  tlie  ijiiantity  being 
constant  for  each  particular  body  and  for  eacli  species  of 
change.  -  Latent  period.  ("I  iM'd.)  The  regular  time  in 
which  a  dise;ise  is  HUitp"Sed  to  lie  existing  without  mani- 
festing itself,  tlnl/'/n/.sio/.)  One  ..f  1Ii.-  pham-s  in  a  simple 
nniscniar  CMiitr-'irtioii.  in  wliich  iiivisilih*  prrp.uatory 
changeB  are  taking  place  in  the  nerve  and  nniHch-.  irt 
iliiol.)  One  of  tliose  periodn  or  resting  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ovum,  in  which  development  is  arrested 
prior  to  renewed  activity. 

La'tent-ly,  adv.  In  a  secret  or  concealed  manner ; 
inviMihlv. 

[I  La'ter  (IS'tSr), «.  ;  pL  Lateres  (ISt't-rez).  [L.]  A 
brick  or  tile.  Ivnight. 

Lat'er  (liXt'er).  n.    Compar.  of  Late,  a.  S:  adv. 

Lat'er-ad  (I.ll'er-Sd),  m/r.  [L.  lati/s,  latcris,  side -f- 
ad  to.]  (.|ji'//.)  Toward  the  side  ;  away  from  the  mesial 
plaiu' ;  —  opposed  to  vtrsind. 

Lat'er-al  (-"l),  a.  [L.  latrralis,  fr.  Jatus,  lafcriSy  side  : 
cf.  V.  I'lfiral.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sides;  as,  the 
lateral  walls  of  a  house  ;  the  lateral  branchos  of  a  tree. 

2,  (Anat.)  Lying  at,  or  extending  toward,  the  side; 
nway  from  the  mesial  plane  ;  external ;  —  opposed  to 
mesial. 

3-  Directed  to  the  side  ;  as,  a  lateral  view  of  a  thing. 


Lateral  cleavage  (CrystaUo)/.),  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes.  —  Lateral  equation  tMnth.f,  uii  eiiuatiou  of 
the  first  degree.  [(jOs.\—  Lateral  line  (Anat.i,  in  fishes,  a 
line  of  sensory  organs  along  eitlier  side  of  the  body,  often 
marked  by  a  distinct  line  of  color.  —  Lateral  preaaure  or 
atreea  (J/a7^),  a  pressure  or  stress  at  right  angle.s  to  the 
length,  as  of  a  beam  or  bridge  ;  — di.stinguibhi-d  from 
tnn'jitudmal  pressure  or  stress.  —  Lateral  strength  ( Mnh.), 
htrengtii  which  resists  a  tendency  to  Ira. tore  arising 
Iruni  lateral  pressure. —Lateral  ByEtem  {iirid'ie  Build- 
ing), tlie  system  of  horizontal  braces  (as  between  two 
vertical  trusses)  by  which  lateral  stiffness  is  secured. 

Later-al'i-ty  (ISt'er-ail-tJ-),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  lateral. 

Lat'er-al-ly  (ISfeiw/l-lJ),  adv.  Bytheside;  sidewiee; 
toward,  or  from,  the  side. 

Lat'er-an  (-"n),  n.  The  church  and  palace  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  the  church  being  tlie  cathedral  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  churches  in  the 
Catholic  world. 

C^^  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  Late  rani  family,  who  possessed  a  palace  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  the  church  now  etands.  In  this  church 
several  ecclesiastical  councils,  hence  called  Lateran  coun- 
cils, have  been  lield. 

Lathered  (lat'erd),  a.  Inclined  to  delay ;  dilatory. 
\_Obs.'\     "  Wlien  a  man  is  too  Uttered.''''  Chaucer, 

Later-1-fo'll-OUS  (15t'er-T-fo'lT-us),  a.  [L.  latusy  la- 
teris,  side -j-J'oli  tun  leaf:  cf.  F.  later  if oHe.']  {Bot.) 
Growing  from  the  stem  by  the  side  of  a  leaf ;  as,  a  later- 
ifoUous  dower. 

Lat'er-lle  (lat'er-it),  77.  [L.  later  brick,  tile:  cf.  F. 
lattritc.}  {Geol.)  An  argillaceous  sandstone,  of  a  red 
color,  and  niucli  seamed  ;  — found  in  India. 

Lat'er-it'ic  (-Tt'ik). 'f.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or 
charaeteiizeil  by,  htttiite  ;  as,  later/tie  formations. 

Lat'er-l'tious  (-LshTih),  a.  [L.  lateritlas,  fr.  later  a 
brick.]     Like  bricks  ;  ui  the  color  of  red  bricks. 

LateritlouB  sediment  iilnl.),  a  sediment  in  urine  resem- 
bling brick  du^t.  ol.served  after  the  crises  of  fevers,  and 
at  tlie  termination  of  gouty  paroxysms.  It  nsuallv  con- 
sistsof  uric  acid  or  urates  with  some  coloring  matter. 

II  La'tes  (la'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aaros  a  fish  of  the 
Nile.]  {Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  large  percoid  fishes,  of  which 
one  species  {Lafes  yHoticus)  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  an- 
other {L.  calcarij'er)  is  fomid  in  the  Ganges  and  other 
Indian  rivers.     They  are  valued  as  food  fishes. 

La-tes'cenC6  (la-tSs'ams),  ?i.  A  slight  withdrawal 
from  view  cr  knowledge.  Sir  W.  JIamilion. 

La-tes'cent  (-sput),  a.  [L.  Intescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
lafescere  to  be  concealed,  fv.  latere  to  be  hid.]  Slightly 
withdrawn  from  view  or  knowledge;  as,  a  latescent 
meaning.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Late'wake^  (lat'wak'),  n.   See  Lich  wake,  under  Lick. 

Late^'ward  (-"eid),!-/.  &  adv.  Somewhat  late;  back- 
ward.    lObs.]     "  Lateward  lauds."  Holland. 

i:  La'tex  (la't€ks),  n.  [L.]  {Bot.-)  A  milky  or  col- 
ored juice  in  certain  plants  in  cavities  (called  latex  cells 
or  latex  tubes).  It  contains  the  peculiar  principles  of  the 
plants,  whether  aromatic,  bitter,  or  acid,  and  in  many 
instances  yields  caoutchouc  upon  coagulation. 

Lath  (lath  ;  59),  w. ;  pi.  Laths  (latliz).  [OE.  iaththe, 
latthe,  latte,  AS.  Ipetta ;  akin  to  D.  lat,  G.  latte,  OHG. 
latta ;  cf.  W.  llaih  a  rod,  staff,  yard.  Cf.  Lattice, 
Latten.]  A  thin,  narrow  strip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the 
rafters,  studs,  or  floor  beams  of  a  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  tiles,  plastering,  etc.  A  corru- 
gated metallic  strip  or  plate  is  sometimes  used. 

Lath  brick,  a  long,  slender  brick,  used  in  making  the 
floor  on  which  malt  is  placed  in  the  drying  kiln. —Lath 
nail,  a  slender  nail  for  fastening  laths. 

Lath  (latii),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lathed  (Katlid)  ;  p. 
pr.  S:  vb.  ii.  Lathing.]    To  cover  or  line  with  laths. 

Lathe  (liitli),  n.  [AS.  lm&.  Of  uncertain  origin.] 
Formerly,  a  part  or  division  of  a  county  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. At  present  it  consists  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dreds, and  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Kent.  [Written 
almlath.l  Branded-  C. 

Lathe  (lath),  n.  [OE.  lathe  a  granary;  akin  to  G. 
lade  a  chest,  Icel.  hla3a  a  storehouse,  barn  ;  but  cf,  also 
Icel.  I'od  a  smith's  lathe.  Senses  2  and  3  are  perh.  of 
the  same  origin  as  lathe  a  granary,  the  original  meaning 
being,  a  frame  to  hold  something.  If  so,  the  word  is  from 
an  older  form  of  E.  lade  to  load.     See  Lade  to  load.] 

1.  A  granary  ;  a  barn.     {Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  {Much.)  A  machine  fur  turning,  that  is,  for  shaping 
articles  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material,  by  causing 
them  to  revolve  while  acted  upon  by  a  cutting  tool. 

3-  Tlie  movable  swing  frame  of  a  loom,  carrying  the 
reed  for  separating  the  warp  threads  and  beating  up  the 
weft ;  — called  also  lay  and  batten. 

Blanchard  lathe,  a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forma 
after  a  given  pattern,  as  lasts,  gnnstocks,  and  the  like. 

—  Drill  lathe,  or  Speed  lathe,  a  small  lathe  which,  from 
its  high  B]ieed,  is  atlapted  for  drilling  ;   a  hand  lathe. 

—  Engine  lathe,  ft  turning  latho  iu  wdiich  the  cutting 
tool   lias    an 

automatic     «  /»iU      C  f 

feerl;  — used  \JM\  -^-O.  ^ 
chiefly  for 
turning  and 
boring  met- 
als, cutting 
screws,  etc. 

Drsr-ription  nf 

IHiiKtrtifinn  .* 

rt  U  0  d  o  r 
S  h  0  a  r  H  ;  '> 
Carriage, 
with  CiittinK 
Tnol;  r  llcnd. 
p  t  o  c  k  !  d 
It  nek   Gear! 

r  (Mlio  i  / 
l-"n  cv  V\atv  i 
f/Tailfttnck; 
A  I'Vod  Scrrw. 
or  I.i'iid  Screw. 


En(;ine  Lathe. 


ale^  sen&te,   cAre,   ftm,   arm,   ask,   final,  ^11 ;    eve,   «vout,   find,   furn,   recent ;    See,   tdea.   111 ;    old,    6bey,    6rb,   Odd ; 


LATHER 


833 


LAUDABLE 


—  Foot  lathe,  a  lathp  wliicli  is  drivt^n  by  a  treadle  worked 
'toy  tlii>  tuot.  —  Geometric  lathe.  Ki-f  mitji-r  (tEmmetiuc.  — 
Hand  lathe,  a  l.itlii'  opfralfd  hy  Imiul ;  ;i  iK)\\i-r  tiirniiiK 
Illtli.'uitlumt  ;inaiit..ni:iti<'  lr,-.I  f..r  tiir  lonl,  SUdt>  lathe, 
ail  i'nv;iiM'  hitlic.  Throw  lathe,  ;i  hiii.ill  lalli--  WMikcJ  by 
one  liiiiid,  while  tin;  futtiiit;  tnDl  is  bc-ld  in  tin-  utlu-r. 

Lath'er  (lilth'er),  n.  [AS.  leddor  niter,  in  lmi*iorwyrt 
aoapwort ;    cf.    Icel.    lauSr ;    perh.    akin    to    E.   ^/c. j 

1.  Koam  or  froth  made  by  Hoap  moistened  with  water. 

2.  Foam  from  profuse  sweatiiiK,  as  of  a  horse. 
Lath^er,  v.  t.     [imp.  X- ;).  j>.  Lathered  (-erd);  p.  pr, 

&  lb.  n.  LATHEniNG.]  [AS.  ItiSriiin  to  lather,  anoint. 
See  Lather,  n.'\  To  spread  over  with  latlier;  aw,  to 
■lafh^r  the  face.  Smollvtl. 

Lath'er,  v.  i.  To  form  lather,  or  a  froth  like  latlier  ; 
to  at'ciiiimlate  foam  from  pi-ofuKU  sweating,  aa  a  horse. 

Lath'er,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Leather.]  To  beat  severely  with 
a  tlnmiif,  strap,  or  the  like  ;  to  Hog.     [Aow] 

Lathe'reeve'  (lath'rev'),  \  n.       Formerly,    the    head 

Lath'reeve'  (latii'rev'),  \  otBcer  of  a  lathe.  See 
1st  Lathe.  BUickstoiie, 

Lath'lng  (lAtli'Tng),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
-ing  with  latliH  ;  laths,  collectively  ;  a  covering  of  latlis. 

Lath'-Shaped^  (lath'.shapt')i  c  Having  a  slender 
elongated  form,  like  a  lath  ;  —  said  of  the  feldspar  of  cer- 
tain igneous  rocks,  aa  diabase,  as  seen  in  microscopic  sec- 
.tious. 

Lath'work'  (lath'wGrk'),  n.     Same  as  Lathing. 

Lath'y  (latli'y),  a.     Like  a  lath;  long  and  slender. 

A  lathy  horse,  all  legs  and  length.    It.  lirowning. 

La'tlan  (la'shan),  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  La- 
tium.  a  country  of  ancient  Italy.     See  Latin. 

La-tlb'u-Uze  (U-tlb'G-lTz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  La- 
tibulized (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Latibulizing  (-11'- 
2lng).]  [L.  Idtibuliim  hiding  place,  fr.  latere  to  lie  hid.] 
To  retire  into  a  den,  or  hole,  and  lie  dormant  in  winter  ; 
to  retreat  and  lie  hid.     [i?.]  G.  Shaiv. 

II  La-Ub'u-lum  (dum),  n.  ;  pi.  Latibula  (-!a).  [L.] 
A  coineulrd  liiding  place  ;  a  burrow  ;  a  lair;  a  hole. 

Lat  i-ciI''er-ous  (ISt't-sTfer-iis),  n.  [L.  lalex,  laiicis, 
aliqui'l  -  -r'rr-nis.]  (Bof.)  Containing  the  latex; — ap- 
/plied  to  the  tissue  or  tubular  vessels  in  which  the  latei 
of  the  plant  is  found. 

Lat'l-clave  (ISt't-klav),  n.  [L.  lalidavus,  latida- 
■viuin  ;  laius  broad  -f-  clmms  nail,  a  purple  stripe  on  the 
tunica  :  cf.  F.  laticlave.1  (Horn.  Anfiq.)  A  broad  stripe 
of  purple  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  worn  by  senators 
in  ancient  Rome  as  an  emblem  of  office. 

Latl-cos'tate  (-kSs'tat),  a.  [L.  latus  broad  -f  E.  cos- 
tate.^     Broad-ribbed. 

Lat  I-den'tate  (-dSn'tat),  a.  [L.  hUus  broad  -}-  E. 
•deri(iil'.'\     Broad-toothed. 

Lat'i-foai-ate  (-fo'lT-St), )  a.      [L.    hitifoUus  ;    taius 

Lat  i-foai-OUS  (-us),  l      broad  -^joUum  leaf:  cf. 

F.  hit i  fill ii!.'\     (Bot.)  Having  broad  leaves. 

Latl-mer  (lat'T-mer),  ?(.  [OF.  latinier,  latimier, 
"prop.,  one  knowing  Latin.]  An  interpreter.  [Obs.'\  Coke. 

Lat'in  (ISt'Tn),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Latinus  belonging  to 
■Latiuni,  Latin,  fr.  Latium  a  country  of  Italy,  in  which 
Rome  was  situated,  Cf.  Ladin,  Lateen  sail,  under  La- 
rjEEN.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium,  or  to  tlie  Latins, 
a  people  of  Latium  ;  Roman  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  in,  the  language 
used  by  the  Romans  or  Latins ;  as,  a  Latin  grammar  ;  a 
Latin  composition  or  idiom. 

Latin  Church  iEccl.  Hist.),  the  Western  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  distinct  from  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church.  —  Latin  croBs.  See  lUust.  \  of  Cross. —Latin 
racea,  a  designation  sometimes  loosely  given  to  certain 
nations,  esp.  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italians,  who 
speak  languages  principally  derived  from  Latin.  —  Latin 
•^nlon,  an  association  of  states,  originally  comprising 
Fr;uice,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  which,  in  1SH5, 
entered  into  a  monetary  agreement,  providing  for  an 
identity  in  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  those  countries,  and  for  the  amounts  of  each 
kind  of  coinage  by  each.  Greece,  Servia,  Roumauia,  and 
Spain  subsequently  joined  the  LTnion. 

Latin,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium ;  a 
Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  An  exercise  in  schools,  consisting  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Latin.     [Obs.'\  Asckam. 

4.  (-Keel.)  A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Dog  I*atin,  barbarous  Latin  ;   a  jargon  in  imitation  of 

Latin  ;  aa,  the  doQ  Latin  of  schoolboys.  —  Late  Latin,  Low 
Latin,  terms  used  indifferently  to  designate  the  latest 
st.Tg'^s  of  the  Latin  language;  low  Latin  (and,  perhaps, 
late  Litin  alsoi.  including  the  barbarous  coinages  from 
the  Frenrh,  German,  and  other  languages  into  a  Latin 
form  made  after  the  Latin  liad  become  a  dead  language 
for  the  people.  —  Law  Latin,  that  kind  of  late,  or  low,  Lat- 
in, used  in  statutes  and  legal  instruments ;  —  often  bar- 
barous. 

Lat'ln,  f.  I.  To  write  or  speak  in  Latin ;  to  turn 
■or  render  into  Latin.     [Obs.'\  Fuller. 

LaVin-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  latinisme.}  A  Latin 
idiom  ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  Latin  ;  also,  a  mode 
of  speech  iu  another  language,  as  English,  formed  on  a 
iLatin  model. 

C^p*  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  by  Biblical  schol- 
ars to  designate  a  Latin  word  in  Greek  letters,  or  the 
Latin  sense  of  a  Greek  word  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

Larin-ist,  n.    [Cf.  F.  latiniste.']    One  skilled  in  Latin ; 

a  Latin  scholar.  Cowper. 

lie  left  school  a  good  T.ntwint.  Macauin'i- 

Lat'ln-ls'tlc  f-Ts'tTk'),  n.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  Latin;  in  the  Latin  style  or  idiom.  "  Lndnistic 
words."  Fitzed.  Hall. 

La-tln'I-tas'ter(la-tTn'T-t5s'ter),  n.  [Cf.  Poetaster.] 
One  wlio  has  but  a  smattering  of  Latin.  Walker. 

La-tln'l-ty  (-ty),  n.  [L.  latinitas:  cf.  F.  latinite.] 
The  Latin  tongue,  style,  or  idiom,  or  the  use  thereof  ; 
specifically,  purity  of  Latin  style  or  idiom.  "  His  ele- 
gant Lalinity.''''  Motleij. 


Lat'ln-l-za'tlon  (iat'Tn-T-za'»han),  n.  The  act  or 
procewH  of  Latinizing,  as  a.  word,  language,  or  country. 

'J'lie  GLTnimn/.utiun  of  Uritain  went  fur  deeper  than  tlie  Lnt- 
inization  of  I'ruiice.  Af.  Anmtil. 

Lat'in-izo  (lat'In-iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Latinized 
(-izd) ;  jj.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Latinizing  (-i'zing).]  [L.  luti- 
itizare:  cf.  F.  latiniser.'\  1,  To  give  Latin  terniinationB 
or  forms  to,  as  to  foreign  words,  in  writing  Latin. 

2.  To  bring  under  tlio  powur  or  inlluence  of  the  Ro- 
mans or  Latins  ;  to  affect  with  the  usages  of  the  Latins, 
especially  in  speech.     *■*  Latinizeil  raceH."  Louell. 

3.  To  make  like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  dif- 
fuse its  ideas  in ;  as,  to  Latinize  the  Cliurcli  r>f  England. 

Lat'ln-lZO,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  words  or  phrases  borrowtil 
from  the  Latin.  Dryden. 

2.  To  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  or  of 
the  Roman  Catholic!  Church. 

Lat'in-ly,  lulv.  In  tlio  manner  of  tlio  Latin  language  ; 
in  correct  Latin.     \^Ohs.'\  llcylin. 

La'tion  da'shnn),  n.  [L.  httio,  it.  latus  borne.  Sec 
Tolerate.]     Transportation ;  conveyance.     [Ohs.'] 

Lat'l-ros'tral  (liXt'T-rGrf'trnl),  I  a.      [Cf.   F.  laiirosfrc. 

Lat'l-ros'trous  (-r5s'trris),  f  See  Latiuostres.] 
{Zo'i'jI.)  Having  a  broad  beak.  Sir  T.  liroiene. 

II  Lat'l-roa'Ues  (iat'T-i-5.s'trez),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
latus  \iina.d -\- rostrum  beak.]  {Zool.)  The  broad-billed 
.Hinging  birds,  .such  as  the  swallows,  and  their  allies. 

Lat'lSh  (llit'T-sh),  a.     Somewhat  late.     [_('oUoq.'] 

Lat^l'Ster'nal  (ISt'T-ster'nal),  a.  [L.  latus  broad  + 
E.  sternal.']  (Zo'i'd.)  Having  a  broad  breastbone,  or  ster- 
num ;  —  said  of  anthropoid  apes. 

Lat'1-tan-cy  (15t'I-t'/n-sy).  n.  [See  Latitant.]  Act 
or  state  of  lying  hid,  or  of  lurking.    [/?.]  Sir  2\  Browne. 

Latl-tant  (-t^rnt),  a.  [L.  latitans,  p.  pr.  of  latitare 
to  lie  hid,  to  lurk,  v.  intens.  fr.  latere  to  be  hid  :  cf.  F. 
latitayit.']     Lying  hid  ;  concealed  ;  latent.     [K.'} 

11  Lat'l-tat  (-tat),  71.  [L.,  he  lies  hid.]  {O.Eng.Law) 
A  writ  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the  person  sum- 
moned was  hiding.  Blackstone. 

LaM-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  laiilatio.']  A  lying 
in  concealment ;  hiding.     [065.] 

Lari-tude  (lat'T-tud),  h.  [F.  latitude,  L.  latitudo, 
fr.  latus  broad,  wide,  for  older  stlatus  ;  peril,  akin  to  E. 
strew.]  1.  Extent  from  side  to  side,  or  distance  side- 
wise  from  a  given  point  or  line  ;  breadth ;  width. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  lutihid,'  above  one 
third  part.  .Sir  J/.   Wottmi. 

2.  Room ;  space ;  freedom  from  confinement  or  re- 
straint;  hence,  looseness ;  laxity;  independence. 

In  human  actions  there  are  nn  dcL'recs  and  precise  natural 
limits  duscribcd,  but  a  laddrdr  if  indulged.  Jtfr.  Tn)/hi: 

3.  Extent  or  breadth  of  signification,  application,  etc. ; 
extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard,  as  truth,  style,  etc. 

Xo  discreet  man  will  believe  Augustine's  miracles,  in  the  !af- 
itmle  of  monkish  relations.  Fuller. 

4.  Extent ;  size  ;  amplitude  ;  scope. 

1  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude.     Locke. 

5.  {Geoff.)  Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
measured  on  a  meridian. 

6.  (Astro7i.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic. 

ABCendlng  latitude.  Circle  of  latitude.  Geographical  lati- 
tude, etc.  See  under  Ascending,  Circle,  etc.  -  High  lati- 
tude, that  part  of  the  eartli's  surface  near  either  pole, 
esp.  that  part  within  either  the  arctic  or  the  antarctic 
circle. —Low  latitude,  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  near  the  etiuator. 

Lat'i-tu'dl-nal  ClSt'T-tuMT-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lititude  ;  in  the  direction  of  latitude. 

Lat'i-tU'dl-na'ri-an  (-tu'di-na'rT-«n),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lati- 
tudinaire.]  1.  Not  restrained ;  not  confined  by  precise 
limits. 

2.  Indifferent  to  a  strict  application  of  any  standard 
of  belief  or  opinion  ;  hence,  deviating  more  or  less  widely 
from  such  standard  ;  lax  in  doctrine ;  as,  latitudinarian 
divines;  latitudinarian  theology. 

Latituflinarian  sentiments  upon  religious  subjects.  AUibone. 

3    Lax  in  moral  or  religious  principles. 

Lat'1-tU'di-na'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  wlio  is  moderate  in 
his  notions,  or  not  restrained  by  precise  settled  limits  in 
opinion  ;  one  who  indulges  freedom  in  thinking. 

2.  {Eng.  Feel.  Jlist.)  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  adopted  more 
liberal  notions  in  respect  to  the  authority,  government, 
and  doctrines  of  the  church  than  generally  prevailed. 

They  were  called  "  men  of  latitude  ;  "  and  upon  this,  men  of 
narrow  thoughts  fastened  ujiou  them  the  name  of  latilHdina- 
rtans.  Ji]>.  Luniet. 

3.  {Theol.)  One  who  departs  in  opinion  from  the  strict 
principles  of  orthodoxy. 

Lat  1-tU'di-na'rl-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.     A  latitudinarian 
sy-steni  or  condition  ;  freedom  of  opiuion  in  matters  per- 
taining to  religious  belief. 
Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latittidtjtarianism.  De  Quinreii' 
He  [Ammonius  Saccas]  plunged  into  the  wildest  intiludina- 
rianisin  of  opinion.  J.  S.  Bar/ord. 

Lat'1-tu'di-nous  (-tu'dT-uus),  a.  Having  latitude,  or 
wide  extent. 

La'trant  (la'trnnt),  a.  [L.  latrans,  p.  pr.  of  latrare. 
SeeLATRATE.]    Barking.     [Obs.]  Tickell. 

La'trate  (la'trat),  v.  i.  [L.  latratus,  p.  p.  of  latrare 
to  bark.]     To  bark  as  a  dog.     [Obs.] 

La-tra'tlon  (la-tra'shun),  n.     A  barking.     [Obs.'j 

La-treu'Uc-al  (la-tru'tT-k«l),  a.  [Gr.  AaTptvriKO?,  fr. 
KarpivfLv  to  serve,  to  worship.]  1.  Acting  as  a  hired 
servant;  ser\ing  ;  ministering;  assisting.     [Oftf.] 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  latria.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  La-trfa  (la-tri'a;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aarpeta,  fr. 
Aorpeu'eti'  to  serve,  fr.  Aarpi?  servant.]  The  highest  kind 
of  worship,  or  that  paid  to  God  ;  —  distinguished  Ity  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  dulia,  or  the  inferior  worship 
paid  to  saints. 


La-trino'  (lA-tr«n').  n.  [L.  lalrina  :  d.  F.  latrines.'] 
A  privy,  or  wuter-dobct,  esp.  in  a  camp,  hospital,  etc. 

Lat'ro-cln'y  (lat'rS-Htn'j),  n.  [L.  latrocinium.  Cf. 
Laiicenv.]     Theft ;  larceny.     [Obs.] 

Lat'ten  (-ten),  n.  [OK.  latoun,  laton,  OF.  laton.  F. 
laiton,  prob.  f  r.  OF.  late  lath.  F.  lutte  ;  —  Ijecaube  made  in 
thin  plates  ;  cf.  It.  latta  a  tilieet  of  tinned  iron,  tin  plat*. 
F,  latie  is  of  German  origin.     See  Lath  a  thin  board.] 

1.  A  kind  of  brass  hammered  into  thin  sheets,  for- 
merly much  used  for  making  cliurch  utvnsils,  as  candle- 
sticks,  crosses,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  lalten  brass. 

He  had  a  cross  of  latouu  full  of  RtoncH.  Cliaurfr. 

2.  Sheet  tin ;  iron  plate,  covered  with  tin  ;  albo,  any 
metal  in  thin  sheets  ;  as,  gold  latten. 

Black  latten,  brass  in  milled  sheets,  composed  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  used  by  braziers,  and  for  drawing  into  wire. 

—  Roll  latten,  latten  polished  on  both  sides  ready  for  use. 

—  Shaven  latten,  a  thinner  kind  than  black  latten.  —  White 
latten,  a  mixture  of  brass  and  tiji. 

Lal'ter  (lat'ler),  a.  [OE.  later,  Imtler,  compar.  of  lot 
late.  Sec  Late,  and  cf.  Lateb.]  1.  Later;  more  re- 
cent ;  coming  or  liappening  after  sometiiing  else  ;  —  op- 
posed to/ormer  ;  as,  the  former  and  latter  rain. 

2.  Of  two  things,  the  one  mentioned  second. 

The  diffLTciicc  between  reusoii  and  revclutton,  and  In  what 
eeiihif  tlie  latlrr  itt  nuptrior.  /.  WalU. 

3.  Recent ;  modem. 

Iluth  nnt  nrtvi;:ntinii  discovered  m  these  latter  ages,  whole 
natidiirt  at  the  buy  ui  Soiduoia  1'  Lock'-. 

4.  Last ;  latest ;  final.    [A'.]   "  My /«/^er  gasp."  Shah. 
Latter  harvest,  the  last  part  of  the  harvest.  —  Latter 

aprlng,  tlie  la.st  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year.  ^hak. 

Lat'ter-day'  saint'  (-da'  sant').  A  Mormon  ;  —  the 
Churth  of  Jesus  Clirist  of  Latter-day  Saints  being  the 
name  assumed  by  the  whole  body  of  Mormons. 

Lat'ter-kin  (-ktn),  n.  A  pointed  wooden  tool  used  in 
glazing  leaden  lattice. 

Lat'ter-ly,  adv.    Lately  ;  of  late  ;  recently  ;  at  a  lat«r, 
as  distinguished  from  a  former,  period. 
Lattcrli/ yiilton  was  short  and  thick. 

/liihardsoTi. 

Lat'ter-math  (mStli),  n.  [Cf.  Aft- 
ermath.] Tlie  latter,  or  second,  mow- 
ing; the  aftermath. 

Lat'tlce  (lat'tts),  n.  [OE.  latis,  F.  -j-J 
lattis  lath  work,  fr.  latte  lath.  See 
Latten,  1st  Lath.]  1.  Any  work  of 
wood  or  metal,  m.ade  by  crossing  laths, 
or  thin  strips,  and  forming  a  network  ; 
ns,  tlie  lattice  of  a  window;  —  called 
also  latticework. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lafticc.  Judfj.  v.  28. 

2-  {Her.)  The  representation  of  a  piece  of  latticework 
used  as  a  bearing,  tlie  bands  being  ver-  r— pp-i 
tical  and  horizontal.  i-f  1 

■    Lattice  bridge,  a  bridge  supported  by 

lattice  girders,  or  latticework  trusses. 
'  Lattice  girder  ( Arr/t.),  a  girder  of  which 
the  Web  <oiisi.'*ts  of  diagonal  pieces 
crossing  eacli  other  in  the  manner  of 
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latticework.  —  Lattice   plant   {Bof.),  an     1^  |_j  'ii"lT 
aquatic  plant  of  Madagascar  (Ourira7i-     ^i    ■'s^ 
(Ira  /enestralis)t  whose  leaves  have  in-     Lottitc  (//->■  i 
terstices  between  their  ribs  and  cross 
veins,  so  as  to  resemble  latticework.    A  second  species  ia 
o.  Bernc7'iana.    The  genus  is  merged  in  Aponoyetun  by 
recent  authors. 

Lat'tice,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Latticed  (-tist) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Latticing  (-tl-sTng).]  1.  To  make  a  lattice  of  ; 
as,  to  lattice  timbers. 

2.  To  close,  as  au  opening,  with  latticework  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  lattice  ;  as,  to  lattice  a  window. 

To  lattice  up,  to  cover  or  inclose  with  a  lattice. 

Tlierein  it  eeemeth  he  [Alexanderl  hath  latticed  up  Ca>sar. 

Sir  T.  Sorth. 

Lat'tlce-work'  (-wGrk'),  n.    Same  as  Lattice,  h.,  1. 

Lat'ti-Clng  (13t'tI-sTng),  ?;.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  a  lattice  of.  or  of  fitting  a  lattice  to. 

2.  {Bridge  Building)  A  sj'stem  of  bars  crossing  in  the 
middle  to  form  braces  between  principal  longitudinal 
members,  as  of  a  strut. 

II  La'tus  rec'tum  (la'tus  rSk'tum).  [L.,  the  right 
side.]  {Co7iic  Sections)  The  line  drawn  through  a  focus 
of  a  conic  section  parallel  to  the  directrix  and  terminated 
both  ways  by  the  curve.  It  is  the  parameter  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis.     See  Focus,  and  Parameter. 

Laud  (lad),  71.      [L.  laus,  laudis.     See  Laud,  v.  t."] 

1.  High  commendation;  praise;  honor;  exaltation; 
glory.     ^^ Laud  be  to  God."  S/iak. 

So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  have  laud  of  the  same.     Tyiidale. 

2.  A  part  of  divine  worship,  consisting  chiefly  of 
praise  ;  — usually  in  the  jd. 

[^^  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  prayers  used 
at  daybreak,  between  those  of  matins  and  prime,  are 
callea  laud.^. 

3.  Music  or  singing  in  honor  of  any  one. 

Laud,?'.  '-  [imp.  &p.j}.  Lauded  •,p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Laud- 
ing.] [L.  laudarey  fr.  laus,  laudis,  praise.  Cf.  Allow.] 
To  praise  In  words  alone,  or  with  words  and  singing ;  to 
celebrate ;  to  extol. 

AVith  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  mngmfy  thy 
glorinus  name.  Hook  of  t'ommun  I'ratjer. 

Laud'a-bil'l-ty  (lad^a-bTlT-ty),  n.  [L.  laudaMHtas.] 
Laudableness ;  praiseworthiness. 

Laud'a-ble  (lad'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  laudahilis:  cf.  OF.  lau- 
dable. See  Laut),  r.  t.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  landed ; 
praiseworthy  ;  commendable  ;  as,  laudable  motives  ; 
laudable  actions;  laudable  ambition. 

2.  {Med.)  Healthy  ;  salubrious  ;  normal ;  having  a  dis- 
position to  promote  healing;  not  noxious;  as,  laudable 
juices  of  the  body;  laudable  pus.  Arbuthuot. 


Use,    unite,   n?de,   full,    up,   tun. ;    pity ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sinst   IqI^  i    then,    tliin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Laud'a-ble-ness  (lad'a-b'l-n^s),  n.  The  quality  of 
beiiiK  •■iLi'^^1^1^  :  praiseworthiness  ;  comm  en  liable  iiebs, 

Laud'a-bly  (lad'a-blj-),  adv.     In  a  laudable  maimer. 

Laa'da-nlne  (la'da-mn  or -neu),  n.  [From  Lauda- 
MJM.]  {Chrm.)  A  white  organic  base,  resembling  mor- 
phiue,  and  obtained  from  certain  varieties  of  opium. 

Lau'da-num  (la'da-utim;  277),  n.  [Orig.  tlie  same 
word  as  lailanum\  labdanuvi :  cf.  F.  laudanum.  It. 
laudiinOf  ladano.  See  Ladanttm.]  Tincture  of  opium, 
u£ed  tor  various  medical  purposes. 

J^^  A  fluid  ounce  of  American  laudanum  should  con- 
tain the  soluble  matter  of  one  tenth  of  an  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois of  powdered  opium  witli  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water.  EnsUsh  laudanum  should  have  ten  grams  lees  of 
opium  in  the  Iluid  ounce.     U.  .S'.  Disp. 

Dutchmaji'B  laudanum.    (.Bot.)  See  under  Dutchman. 

Lau-da'tion  tla-da'shun),  v.  [L.  laiul-dio :  cf.  OF. 
laudation.  See  Laud,  t'.  ^]  The  act  of  lauding  ;  praise  ; 
high  commendation. 

Laud'a-tlve  (lad'A-tTv),  a.  [L.  laudativus  laudatory : 
cf.  F.  l<vidntif.'\  "Laudatory. 

Laud'a-tive,??.  A  panegvric  ;  a  eulogy.  [Obs.'\  Bacon. 

llLau-da'tor  tla-da't5r),  7i.     [L.]     1.  One  who  lauds. 

2.  {Law)  An  arbitrator.     \_Obs.'}  Coicell. 

Laud'a-tO-ry  (lad'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  lattdatorhis  :  cf. 
OF.  laudaloire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  praise,  or  to  the  ex- 
pression of  praise;  a.s^  laudatory  yerses ;  the  laudatory 
powers  of  Drydeu.  Sir  J,  Stephen. 

Laud'a-tO-ry,  n.   That  which  contains  praise.   Milton. 

Laud'er  {-er),  n.     One  who  lauds. 

Laugh  (laf),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laughed  (laft) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laughing.]  [OE.  laughen,  layhen,  lauhen, 
AS.  hlehhan^  hlihhan,  hli/hhan,  hUehhari  ;  akin  to  OS. 
Makan,  D.  &  G.  lachen,  OHG.  hlahhan^  la/ihan^  lahhen, 
Icel.  hlseja,  Dan.  lee,  Sw.  le,  Goth.  hUihjan  ;  perh.  of 
imitative  origin.]  1-  To  show  mirth,  satisfaction,  or 
derision,  by  peculiar  movement  of  the  nuiscles  of  the 
face,  particularly  of  the  mouth,  causing  a  lighting  up  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  euiis- 
sion  of  explosive  or  chuckling  sounds  from  the  chest  and 
throat ;  to  iudulge  in  laughter. 

Queen  Hecuba  hivjlicd  tliut  her  eyes  ran  o'er.  Shak. 

lie  laug!'€lfi  that  winneth.        Jleywood's  I'rov. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  or  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  mirth- 
ful, lively,  or  brilliant ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  sport. 
Then  laughs  the  childish  year,  with  fluwerets  crowned.  JDn/den. 
In  Folly's  cup  still  huig/is  the  bubble  Joy.  Pope. 

To  laugh  at,  to  make  an  object  of  lau^jhter  or  ridicule  ; 
to  make  fim  of ;  to  deride. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store. 
No  focfl  to  laugh  at,  which  he  vuhied  more.  Pope. 

—  To  laugh  in  the  eleeve.  to  laugh  secretly,  or  so  as  not 
to  be  observed,  especially  while  apparently  preserving  a 

Save  or  seriotis  demeanor  toward  the  per&on  or  persons 
ighedat.  —  To  laugh  out,  to  laugh  in  spite  of  some  re- 
straining influence  ;  to  laugh  aloud.  —  To  laugh  out  of 
the  other  comer  ior  Bide*  of  the  mouth,  to  weep  or  cr^' ;  to 
feel  regret,  vexation,  or  disappointment  after  hilarity  or 
exaltation.    [Slany] 

Langh,  v.  t,  1.  To  affect  or  influence  by  means  of 
laughter  or  ridicule. 

Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ?     Shak. 

I  thall  laugh  myself  to  death.  Shak. 

2.  To  express  by,  or  utter  with,  laughter ;  —  with  out. 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  cut  a  loud  applause.       Shak. 

To  laugh  away,    ia)  To  drive  away  by  laughter  ;  as,  to 

lar"jh  a unif  regret,    ib)  To  waste  in  hilarity.     "  Pomiiey 

duth  this  day  lauahnuaij  his  fortune."    >^laik.  —To  laugh 

down,    ia)  To  cause  to  cease  or  desist  by  laughter;  as,  to 

laii'ih  dou-n  a  speaker.    {6i  To  cause  to  be  given  up  on 

account  of  ridicule;    as,  to  lauyh  doirn  a  ref  orm.  ~  To 

laugh  one  out  of,  to  cause  one  by  laughter  or  ridicule  to 

abandon  or  give  up;  as,  to  laugh  one  out  of  a  plan  or 

purpose.  —  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride  ;  to  treat  with 

mockery,  contempt,  and  scorn  ;  to  despise. 

Laugh  (laf),  n.  An  expression  of  unrth  peculiar  to 
the  human  species;  the  sound  heard  in  laughing  ;  laugh- 
ter.    See  Lauqh,  v.  i. 

And  the  loud  tavgh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.     Goldsmith. 

That  man  is  a  bad  man  who  has  not  within  liim  the  power  of 

a\n:nty  laiiijh.  F.  W.  Kubertson. 

Laugh'a-ble  (laf'4-b'l),  a.  Fitted  to  excite  laughter ; 
as,  .'I  hniijhithle  fitcry  ;  a  laughable  scene. 

Syii.  —  Droll;  ludicrous;  mirthful;  comical.  See 
Drii'LL,  .ind  Ludicrous. 

—  Laugh'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Laugh'a-bly,  adv. 
Laughter  (-er),  n.     1.  One  wlio  laugha. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

Laugh'lng  (laflng),  a.  &  n.  from  Laugh,  :-.  i. 

Laughing  falcon  (Zoul.)^a  South  American  hawk  <//er- 
prtothrr'X  r(/<A/»H«»A'i ;  — so  called  from  its  nnteii,  u  Inch 
rcHcmbU-  a  slnill  lautjli.  —  Laughing  gaal '7;i"'//.),  hypnni- 
trr)UH  oxidr',or  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  —  so  called  from  tlie 
cxliihiratiipn  and  laughter  which  it  Bonu'tinu-s  produces 
wlii-n  iiihrih-d.  It  is  much  uwd  as  an  aiufsthetic  ag'-nt.  — 
Laughmg  gooM  (Zo'OL)^  the  European  whitf-f routed  guose. 

-  Laughing  gull. 
{/.'•id.  I  un  A  com- 
mon European 
gull  (Xema  ridi- 
htindus) ;  —  called 
also  jJcwiL  black 
cap,  red-legged 
*!ull,  and  xea  crow. 
\h\  An  American 
gull  iL'irus  atri- 
cilia).  In  summer 
the  head  is  nearly 
Mack,  the  back 
slate  color,  and 
the  five  outer  pri- 
marif-H  black.  — 
Laughing  hy  ona 
iZoot.,,  the  Hpnt- 
tfd  liyena.  Hce 
Hykna.      Laugh- 

the    great   brown 


kingfisher  {Daceto  giga.<\,  of  Australia ;  —  called  also  giant 
kinyjisUer,  and  aogohera.  —  Laughing  owl  iZonl.i,  a  pecul- 
iar owl  iSceloglaux  iilbijucits)  of  New  /eaUind,  said  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  extmction.  The  name  alludes  to  its 
notes. 

Laugh'ing-ly  (laf1ng-lj),  adv.  "With  Laughter  or 
merriment. 

Laugh'lng -stock'  (-stSk'),  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  ; 
a  butt  of  sport.  Shak. 

Wlien  he  talked,  he  talked  noneense,  and  made  himself  the 
laui/hingstock  of  his  hearers.  Macaiduy. 

Laugh'SOme  (laf'sum),  a.  Exciting  laughter;  also, 
addicted  to  laughter;  merry.     [^.] 

Laugh^ter  (-ter),  n.  [AS.  hlenhtor ;  akin  to  OHG. 
hlahtar^  G.  geVdchter,  Icel.  hlatr^  Dan.  latter.  See 
Lauoh,  v.  1.]  A  movement  (usually  involuntary)  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  lips,  w  ith  a  pecul- 
iar expression  of  the  eyes,  indicating  merriment,  satis- 
faction, or  derision,  and  usually  attended  by  a  sonorous 
and  uiterrupted  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  See 
Laugh,  v.  i. 

The  act  of  latighUjr,  wliich  is  a  ewcet  contraction  of  the  mus- 
clts  of  the  fuce.  and  a  pUasant  oKitutum  of  the  vucal  orKans,  is 
not  merely  voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  juris'liction  of  our- 
eelves.  ■!>"'  '■  JJroicne. 

Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and  with  eyes  overrunniii;:  with 
lautjhfcr.  LongJt:llou: 

Laugh'ter-less,  a.    Not  laughing ;  without  laughter. 

Laugh'wor'thy  (laf'wQr'thy),  a.  Deserving  to  be 
laughed  at.     [7.'.]  -C-  Jonson. 

Lau'mont-lte  (la'mSnt-It),  n.  [From  Dr.  Laumonl, 
the  discoverer.]  (Min.)  A  mineral,  of  a  white  color  and 
vitreous  luster.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  water,  becomes  opaque, 
and  crumbles.     [Written  also  lauijtonite.l 

Launce  (lans),  n.    A  lance.     [06.J.] 

Launce,  n.  [It.  lance,  L.  lanr,  laiicis,  plate,  scale  of 
a  balauce.    Cf.  Balance.]    A  balance.     [C65.] 

Fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

Lannce,  ".  {Zo'dl.)  See  Lant,  the  fish. 
Launce'gaye'  {-ga')i  "•  See  Lancegate.  [06*.] 
Launch  (lanch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Launched 
(lancht);  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Launching.]  [OE.  launchen 
to  throw  as  a  lance,  OF.  lanvhier,  another  form  of  lan- 
der, F.  lancer,  fr.  lance  lance.  See  Lance.]  [Written 
also  lanch.']  1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  or  dart ;  to  hurl ; 
to  let  fly. 

2.  To  strike  with,  or  as  with,  a  lance;  to  pierce.    [Obs."] 

Launch  your  hearts  with  lamentable  wounds.     Sj-cnser. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  or  shde  from  the  land  into  the 
water ;  to  set  afloat ;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

With  stays  and  cnrdapp  last  he  rigged  the  ship. 

And  ri'lUdon  levers,  launched  her  in  the  deep.        Pope. 

4.  To  send  out ;  to  start  (one)  on  a  career  ;  to  set  go- 
ing ;  to  give  a  start  to  (something)  ;  to  put  in  operation  ; 
as,  to  launch  a  son  in  the  world  ;  to  launch  a  business 
project  or  enterprise. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch  presbvtery  in 
England.  I-Jikon  ]ia.Hh'ke. 

Launch,  v.  i.  To  move  with  force  and  swiftness  like 
a  ship  sliding  from  the  stocks  into  the  water ;  to  phmge  ; 
to  make  a  beginning  ;  as,  to  launch  into  the  current  of  a 
stream;  to  launch  into  an  argument  or  discussion;  to 
launch  into  lavish  expenditures  ;  —  often  with  out. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your   nets  for  a 

draught.  Luke  v.  4. 

He  [Ppcnser]  launches  out  into  very  flowery  paths.    Prior. 

Launch,  n.     1.  The  act  of  launching. 

2.  The  movement  of  a  vessel  from  the  land  into  the 
water  ;  especially,  the  sUding  on  ways  from  the  stocks  on 
which  it  is  built. 

3.  [Cf.  Sp.  lancha.'\  {Xaut.)  The  boat  of  the  largest 
size  bcloutriofl  t<>  a  f-bip  of  war;  also,  an  open  boat  of  any 
size  driven  by  strum,  naphtha,  electricity,  or  the  like. 

Launching  ways.    (Nant.)    See  Way,  n.  (Naiit.). 

Laund  (land),  n.  [See  Lawn  of  grass.]  A  plain 
sprinkled  with  trees  or  underbrush  ;  a  glade.     [06.5.] 

Ill  a  laund  upon  an  hill  of  flowers.  Chaucer. 

Through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come.        Shak. 

Lann'der  (lan'der),  Ji.  [Contracted  fr.  OE.  lavender, 
F.  larandirre,  LL.  lavayidena,  from  L.  lavare  to  wash. 
See  Lave.]     1.  A  washerwoman.     [065.] 

2.  {Miniiig)  A  trough  used  by  miners  to  receive  the 
powdered  ore  from  the  box  where  it  is  beaten,  or  for 
carrying  water  to  the  stamps,  or  other  apparatus,  for 
comminuting,  or  sorting,  the  ore. 

Laun'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laundered  (-derd) ; 
p.  2^^-  <^  ^'6.  n.  Laundering.]  1.  To  wash,  as  clothes; 
to  wa.qh,  and  to  smooth  with  a  flatiron  or  mangle;  to 
waali  and  iron  ;  as,  to  launder  shirts. 

2.  To  lave;  to  \vet.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Laun'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  follows  the  business  of 

laundering. 

Laun'der-lng,  .*.    Tlte  net,  or  occupation,  of  one  who 

la»ind)-rs  ;  wasliing  and  ironing. 
Laun'dress  (-drSs),  n.    A  woman  wliose  employment 

i.4  laundi-ririv,'. 

Laun'dresB,  i*.  i.    To  act  as  n  laundress.     [Obs."] 

Laun'dry  (-drj),  n.  ;  pi.  Launhhies  (-drtz).  [OE, 
Inrrndrie,  OK.  lavandcrie.  See  Launder.]  1.  A  laun- 
dering ;  a  washing. 

2-  A  i)la(  I-  or  room  where  latindering  is  done. 

Laun'dry-man  (-m'/n),  n. ;  pi.  LAUNnnvMEN  (-men). 

A  ntan  who  fnllowM  the  businciRs  of  laundering. 

Lau'ra  (li\'ri),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aai/pa  lano,  defilo, 
aluo,  akind  of  nmnastery.]  (/'.  C.  Ch.)  A  number  of  her- 
mitngCB  or  coIIh  in  the  sanH-  neighborhood  occupied  by  an- 
chorite's who  were  under  the  same  superior.    C.  Kint/.iley. 

Lau-ra'ceOUS  (lft-ra'slirtR),a.  [From  Laurus.]  (lioi.) 
Belonging  to,  or  rcHembliug,  a  natural  order  (Lauraccic) 
of  trcf'H  and  ulirubs  having  aromatic  bark  and  foliage,  and 
including  the  laurel,  sassafras,  cinnamon  tree,  true  cam- 
phor tree,  etc. 

LtUfAte  dA'r&t).  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  lauric  acid. 


Lan're-ate  (la'rf-at),  a.     [L.  laureatut,  fr.  lauvfijz 

laurel  tree,  fr.  laureus  of  laurel,  fr.  laurus  laurel :  <f. 

F.  laureaL    Cf.  Laurel.]    Crowned,  or  decked,  with 

laureL  Chaucer. 

To  6trew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  Ucs.     Mdtun. 

Suft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  sun  reclines.  J'aj,e. 

Poet  laureate,    (a)  One  who  received  an  honorable  de- 

f-ee  in  grammar,  mcluding  poetry  and  rlietoric.  at  the 
nglisli  universities  :  —  so  called  as  being  presented  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel.  [Obs.]  (b)  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  whose  business  was  to  compose  an  ode 
annually  for  the  king's  birthday,  and  other  suitable  occa- 
sions ;  now,  a  poet  othcially  distinguished  by  such  hon- 
orary title,  the  office  being  a  sinecure.  It  is  said  thia 
title  was  first  given  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.    [£ny.] 

Lau're-ate,  71.  One  crowned  with  laurel;  a  poet 
laureate.     "  A  learned  laureate.''''  Cleveland, 

Lau're-ate  (la're-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Laureated- 
(-a'tgd);  p.  p}-y  &  rb.  n.  Laureating  (-a'ting).]  To 
honor  with  a  ^Teath  of  laurel,  as  formerly  was  done  In. 
bestowiug  a  degree  at  the  English  universities. 

Laa're-ate-shlpi  n.    State,  or  office,  of  a  laureate. 

Lau're-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  laureation.']  The 
act  of  crowning  witli  laurel;  the  act  of  conferring  an 
academic  degree,  or  honorary  title. 

Lau'rel  (la'rgl ;  277),  n.  [OE.  lorel,  Iaurer,7orer,  OF. 
lorier,  laurier,  F.  laurier,  (assumed)  LL.  laurarius,  fr. 
L.  laurus.]  1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  the  genus 
Laurus  {L.  nobilis),  having  aromatic  leaves  of  a  lanceo- 
late shape,  with  clusters  of  small,  yellowish  white  flowers 
in  their  axils ;  —  called  also  s^iceet  bay.  The  fruit  is  a 
purple  berry.  It  is  found  about  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  early  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  crown  the  victor 
in  the  games  of  Apollo.  At  a  later  period,  academic 
honors  were  indicated  by  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  tlie 
fruit.  The  leaves  and  tree  yield  an  aromatic  oil,  used  to 
flavor  the  bay  water  of  commerce. 

C^^  The  name  is  extended  to  other  plants  which  insome 
respect  resemble  the  true  laurel.    See  Phrases,  below. 

2.  A  crown  of  laurel ;  hence,  honor ;  distinction  ;  fame  ^ 
—  especially  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  win  laurels. 

3.  An  English  gold  coin  made  in  1619,  and  so  called, 
because  the  king's  head  on  it  was  crowned  with  laurel. 

Laurel  water,  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
the  clierry  laurel,  and  containing  prussic  acid  and  other 
prodticts  carried  over  in  the  process. 

American  laurel,  or  Mountain  laurel,  Kalniia  latifolia. 
See  under  Mountain. —  California  laurel,  L'nibellularia  Cal- 
ifornica.  —  Cherry  laurel  (in  England  called  ^*7«>r/>.  See- 
underCHEERV.-  Great  laurel,  the  ro&ehAy  I  Rhododendron 
7narin)uiin.—  GronnA  laurel,  trailing  arbutus. —New  Zea- 
land laurel,  Lauri'Ua  Svvn'  Zt/aH'//.?. —Portugal  laurel,. 
the  Pnivn.s  Lu.'^itaiiica.  —  Roee  laurel,  the  oleander.  See 
Oleander.  —  Sheep  laurel,  a  poisonous  shrub,  Kahniir 
(/;/(/?f,(///c;/(Vf,  smaller  than  the  mountain  laurel,  and  with 
smaller  and  redder  flowrs.  —  Spurge  laurel.  Daphne 
Laureola.  —  West    Indian    laurel,  Prunus  occidenlalis. 

Lau'reled  (-rSld),  a.  Crowned  with  laurel,  or  with  a- 
laurel  wreath  ;  laureate.    [Written  also  laurelled.] 

Lau-ren'tian  (la-rSn'shon),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  near^ 
the  St,  Lawrence  River;  as,  the  Laureniian  hills. 

Laurentlan  period  {GeoD,  the  lower  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Arehiean  age;  — called  also /Ac  Laurentian. 

Lau'rer  (la'rer),  n.     Laurel.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lau'res-tliie  (la'r6s-tin),  n.  [NL.  laurus  tinus,  fr. 
L.  laurus  the  laurel  +  i)n;(5  laurestine.  See  Laurel.] 
{Bot.)  The  Viburnum  Ttnu.-!.,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.     [Written  also  laurustine  and  laui-estina.] 

Lau'ric  (la'rTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from„ 
the  European  bay  or  laurel  (Laurus  7wbil>s). 

Lauric  flcld  (Che/n.),  a  white,  crystalline  substance,. 
Ci.HqO.,  resembling  palmitic  acid,  and  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  bay  tree,  and  other  sources. 

Lau-rlf'er-OUS  (la-rTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  lauri/er;  laurus 
-j-  ferre  to  bear.]     Producing,  or  bringing,  laurel. 

Lau'rln  (la'rin).  "•  [Cf.  E.  laurmc]  {Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  bay  {Laurus  nobilis),  and  consisting  of  a  complex. 
inixture  of  glycerin  ethers  of  several  organic  acids. 

Lau'rl-nol"(la'rT-noI),  n.  [Laurin  -}-  -oh]  {Chem.)' 
Ordinary  camphor  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  family 
name  {I.auracnr)  of  the  camphor  trees.     See  Camphor. 

Lau'rl-ol  (-51),  n.     Spurge  laurel.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Lau'rlte  (la'rit),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Min.)  A 
rare,  sulphide  of  osmium  and  ruthenium  found  with  plat- 
inum in  Borneo  and  Oregon. 

Lau'rone  (la'ron),  n.  [Launc-\--one.'\  {Chem.)  1\\q- 
ketone  of  lauric  acid. 

1:  Lau'rus  (la'rQs),  n.  [L.,  laurel.]  {Bot.)  A  genus- 
of  trees  including,  according  to  modern  authors,  only  the 
true  laurel  {Laurus  nobilis),  and  the  larger  />.  Canari- 
ensis  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Formerly  the 
sassafras,  the  camphor  tree,  the  cinnamon  tree,  and  sev- 
eral other  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  were  also  referred 
to  the  gvnnn  Lau7'us. 

Laus(Ias),  «.    Loose,     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

La'va  (lii'vA  ;  277),  71.  [It.  lava  lava,  orig.  in  Naples,, 
a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing  tlie  streets,  fr.  It.  A'  L. 
lavare  to  wash.  See  Lave.]  Tlie  melted  rock  ejected 
by  a  volcano  from  its  top  or  fissured  sides.  It  fiows  out. 
in  streams  sometimes  miles  in  length.  It  also  issues  from 
fissures  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  forms  beds  covering 
many  Btpiare  miles,  as  in  the  Northwestern  United  States. 

Cn^  Lavas  are  classed,  according  to  their  Rtructuro.  an. 
Bcorinceous  or  cellular,  glassy,  stony,  etc,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  material  of  which  they  consist,  as  doleritic^ 
trachytic,  etc. 

Lava  millatone.  a  hnrd  and  coarse  bafinltic  millstone- 
frnm  the  iiiik'Iilinrbnnd  .if  thr  Rliinc  — Lava  ware,  a  kind 
of  riiiiip  potliry  ni;idr  of  iii'ii  sliig  caHt  into  tiles,  unis. 
table  tupsi,  ct(\,'riscmbling  lava  in  appearance. 

Lav'a-ret  (lav'A-rSt),  n.  [F.]  {Zool.)  A  European 
wbitedKJi  {Corrgonvs  lavcretus),io\\m\  in  tho  mountain 
hdu'H  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 


iUe,  senate,  c&re,   ftm,   iirm,   ask,   flnul,   ^\\  i    vvc,   event,   cud,   fCrn,    recent ;    Ico,    idea,   HI  \    Old,   dboy,   6rb,   Odd ; 
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La-vat'lc  (li-vSt'Ik),  a.  Like  lava,  or  composed  of 
lava ;  luvic. 

La-va'tlon  (la-va'aluni),  n.  [L.  hivalio:  cf.  OF.  k- 
vcitiori.]     A  wasliiuti  or  cleansing,     [Obs.  nr  Ji.l 

Lav'a-tO-ry  (liv'a-to-rj),  a.  Washins;,  ui'  cleansing 
by  washiiif,'. 

Lav'a-to-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Lavatories  (-rlz).  [L.  larnto- 
rutin :  cf.  F.  iavatoire.  Seo  Lave  to  wasll,  and  cf.  La- 
yer.]    1.  A  place  for  washing. 

2.  A  basin  or  other  vessel  for  wasliing  in. 

3.  A  w.ash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

4.  A  pl.ace  where  gold  is  obtained  by  wasln'ng. 
LaV'a-tUte  ("tiir;  1.35),  )i.     A  wash  or  lotiu.i.    [l9J,v.] 
Lave  (lav),  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Laved  (lavd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vli.  n.  Lavino.]     [F.  bm-r,  L.  larrire,  akin  to  tutre  to 

wash,  Gr.  Aoiieit-.      Cf.  Ablution,  Deluge,  Lavender, 

Lava,  Lotion.]   To  wash  ;  to  bathe  ;  as,  to  tavt  a  bruise. 

His  feet  tlie  fiiroiiiost  breukcra  litre.  Jiyt-uit. 

Lave,  V.  i.     To  bathe  ;  to  wash  one's  self. 

In  her  clinnte  current  oft  the  goddess  Utves,  Poptt. 

Lave,  V.  t.     [OE,  laven.    See  Lavish.]    To  lade,  dip, 

or  pour  out.     [ffe]  Dnltlen. 

Lave,  ».    [AS. /,i/the  reni.ainder,  what  is  left.   V119- 

See  Leave.]     Tlie  remainder ;  others.     [.SVo^.] 

Lave,  1'.    ;.     [Cf.  Lave-eared.]     To  droop;  to  hang 

down.     [06j.]  Bp.  llttll. 

Lave'-eared'  (-erd'),  n.      [Cf.  W.  UaJ  tliat  extends 

round,  lUpa  flaccid,  flapping,  G.  lupp  flabby,  liippohr  flap 

ear.]     Having  large,  pendent  ears.     [Obs.]        Hp.  Hall. 

La-veer'  (la-ver'),  v.  i.    {O.  Ittferen.]   (Xaut.)  To  beat 

ngaiiL^t  the  wind^  to  tack.     [Ofo.]  linjtlen. 

Lave'ment  (lav'ment),  n.     [F.  lavemenl,  fr.  larcr  to 

wash.]     A  washing  or  bathing  ;  also,  a  clyster. 

Lav'en-der  (I5v'5n-der),  n.  [OE.  litrendre,  P.  la- 
vant/e.  It.  lavitmhi  lavender,  a  washing,  fr.  L.  tavttre  to 
wash ;  cf.  It.  Ittverulola,  LL.  liivendulti.  So  called  be- 
cause it  w,as  used  in  bathing  and  washing.  See  Lave  to 
wash,  and  cf.  Launder.]  1.  {Bot.)  An  aromatic  plant 
of  the  genus  Laramhda  (i.  vent),  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  yields  an  oil  used  in  medicine  and  per- 
fumery. The  Spike  laremler  (L.  Spim)  yields  a  coarser 
oil  (oil  of  spike),  used  in  the  arts. 

2.  The  pale,  purplish  color  of  lavender  flowers,  paler 
and  more  delicate  than  liLac. 

^avender  cotton  tBot.),  a  low,  twiggy,  aromatic  shrub 
(.yititf'tltii'i  fhittrt.rrypiirissia.i}  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, lunncrly  used  as  a  vermifuge,  etc.,  and  still  used 
to  keep  moths  from  wardrobes.  Also  called  groitnd 
cypress.  —  Lavender  water,  a  perfume  composed  of  alco- 
noL  essential  oil  of  lavender,  essential  oil  of  bergamot, 
and  essence  of  .ambergris.  —  Sea  lavender.  (Bol.)  See 
Marsh  rosemary.  —  To  lay  In  lavender.  («)  To  lay  away, 
as  clothing,  with  sprigs  of  lavender.  (6)  To  pawn,  [obs.] 
Lav'er  (la'ver),  n.  [OE.  lavour,  ¥.  Icivoir,  L.  lava, 
loritim  a  washing  place.  See  Lavatory.]  1.  A  vessel 
for  washing ;  a  large  basin. 

2.  (Script.  Hisl.)  (a)  A  large  brazen  vessel  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  where  the  officia- 
ting priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  (i)  One  of 
several  vessels  in  Solomon's  Temple  in  which  the  offer- 
ings for  burnt  sacrifices  were  washed. 

3.  That  which  washes  or  cleanses.        J.  H.  Newman. 
Lav'er,  n.     [From  Lave  to  wash.]    One  who  laves; 

a  washer.     [Obs.l 

La'ver  (la'ver),  n.  The  fronds  of  certain  marine  algie 
used  as  food,  and  for  making  a  sauce  called  laver  sauce. 
Green  laver  is  the  UIra  lut'tssima ;  purple  larer,  Por- 
phyra  laeiniala  and  P.  vulgaris.  It  is  prepared  by  stew- 
ing, either  alone  or  with  other  vegetables,  and  with  vari- 
ous condiments  ;  —  called  also  sloke,  or  sloa/can. 

Mountain  laver  (Bot.)',  a  reddish  gelatinous  alga  of  the 
genus  Faline/la,  found  on  the  sides  of  mountains. 

La'Ver-OCk  (la'ver-8k),  ?!.  [See  Lark  the  bird.]  The 
lark.   [O/ilEiir/.&Seot.]   [Written  also /uiTOCi-.]  Gouw. 

Iia'Vio  (la'vik),  a.     See  Lavatic. 

Lav'ish  (ISv'Ish),  a.  [Akin  to  E.  lare  to  lade  out ; 
cf.  AS.  gelajian  to  refresh,  G.  labni.']  1.  Expending  or 
bestowing  profusely ;  profuse  ;  prodigal ;  as,  lavish  of 
money  ;  lavish  of  praise. 

2.  Superabundant ;  excessive  ;  as,  lavish  spirits. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  htvis/t,  means.        Sliak. 

iSyn.  —  Profuse ;  prodigal;  wasteful;  extravagant; 
exuberant ;  immoderate.    See  Profuse. 

Lavish,  r.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lavished  (-Isht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  II.  Lavishino.]  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profu- 
sion ;  to  use  with  prodigality  ;  to  squander  ;  as,  to  lavish 
money  or  praise. 

Lav'ish-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  lavishes. 

Lav'Ish-ly,  adv.     In  a  lavish  manner. 

Lav'lsh-ment  (-raent),  n.    The  act  of  lavishing. 

Lav'iSll-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  lavish 

a  La-vce'si-um  (la-ve'zhl-um),  n.  [NL,,  fr.  Lavoi- 
sier, the  celebrated  French  chemist.]  [C/ietn.)  A  sup- 
posed new  metallic  element.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  pyrites,  and  some  other  minerals,  and  to 
be  of  a  silver-white  color,  and  malleable 

La-volt'  (la-vBlf),      I  n.     [It.  la  volia  the  turn,  tum- 

La-VOl'ta  (l.i-v51'ta),  (  ing,  whirl.  Cf.  Volt  of  a 
horse,  \oLTA.]  An  old  dance,  for  two  persons,  being 
a  kind  of  waltz,  in  which  the  woman  made  a  high  snrinir 
or  bound.  "     s/^ak 

La-vol'ta-t_eer'  (-ter'),  v.    A  dancer  of  the  lavolta. 

Lav'our  (lav'.wr),  71.     A  laver.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

La'VrOOK  (la'vrok),  J).     S.ame  as  Laverock. 

Law  (la),  n.  [OE.  lait-e,  Ittqhe,  AS.  laiju,  from  the 
root  of  E.  lie ;  akin  to  OS.  lag,  Icel.  log,  Sw,  lag,  Dan. 
lav ;  cf.  L.  lex,  E.  legal.  A  late  is  that  w'hich  is  Itiid,  set 
or  fixed ;  like  slaliile,  fr.  L.  statitere  to  make  to  stand 
See  Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  In  general,  a  rule  of  being  or 
of  conduct,  established  by  .an  autlioritv  able  to  enforce 
its  will ;  a  controlling  regulation  ;  the  mode  or  order  ac- 
cording to  which  an  agent  or  a  power  acts. 

G^^  A  law  may  be  universal  or  particul.ar,  written  or 
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unwritten,  published  or  secret.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ingliest  laws  a  degree  of  pernianenc-y  or  stability  is  always 
implied ;  but  the  power  which  makes  a  law,  or  a  suucrior 
power,  may  annul  or  change  it. 

TlietiL.  are  the  Btututes  and  judgiiK-iits  and  latun,  wliicll  tlio 

Lord  made.  j_„.  xxvi.  V,. 

The  Ittui  of  tjiy  Cod.  and  the  latti  of  tlie  King.    Ezra  vii.  2U. 

As  it  they  w<.iilil  conline  tlie  Intenniinihle  .  .  . 

Who  mudu  cnir  fau-,.  to  hind  u»,  not  liiiiiBclf.  ilMmt. 

Ills  iiiiiid  lus  kin),'doin,  mid  liiB  will  liis  litv}.     Cowjtpr. 

2.  In  morals  :  The  will  of  God  as  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
position and  conduct  of  all  responsible  beings  towarii  him 
and  toward  each  other  ;  a  rule  of  living,  conformable  to 
righteousness;  the  rule  of  action  as  obligatory  on  the 
conscience  or  moral  nature. 

3.  The  Jewish  or  Mosaic  code,  and  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture where  it  is  written,  in  distinction  from  the  gaspel  ■ 
hence,  also,  the  Old  Testament. 

\Vlmt  thiiips  soever  the  btii;  snith,  it  sulth  in  them  who  are 
under  tlie  liiii:  .  .  .  But  now  the  righteoUHness  of  God  witlioiil 
tlie  law  is  niaoifCBted,  being  witneuBcd  by  the  law  and  tlie  |ini|.li. 
^^^-  Roitt.  Hi.  Ill,  21. 

4.  In  human  government :  (a)  An  organic  rule,  as  a 
constitution  or  charter,  establishing  and  defining  the 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  state  or  other  organized 
community,  {b)  Any  edict,  decree,  order,  ordinance, 
statute,  resolution,  judicial  decision,  usage,  etc.,  nuade, 
or  recognized,  and  enforced,  by  the  coiitrrdliiig  authority. 

5.  In  philosophy  .and  physics  :  A  rule  of  be  ing,  opera- 
tion, or  change,  so  certain  and  constant  that  it  is  con- 
ceived of  as  imposed  by  the  will  of  God  or  by  some  con- 
trolling authority;  as,  the  faic  of  gravitation  ;  the  latvs 
of  motion  ;  the  Itnvs  of  heredity ;  the  laws  of  thought ; 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect ;  law  of  self-preservation. 

6.  In  mathematics  :  The  rule  according  to  which  any- 
thing, as  the  change  of  value  of  a  variable,  or  the  value 
of  the  terms  of  a  series,  proceeds ;  mode  or  order  of 
sequence. 

7.  In  arts,  works,  g.ames,  etc. :  The  rules  of  construc- 
tion, or  of  procedure,  conforming  to  the  conditions  of 
success ;  a  principle,  maxim,  or  usage ;  as,  the  laws  of 
poetry,  of  architecture,  of  courtesy,  or  of  whist. 

8.  Collectively,  the  whole  body  of  rules  relating  to 
one  subject,  or  emanating  from  one  source  ;  —  including 
usually  the  writings  pertaining  to  them,  and  judicial 
proceedings  under  them  ;  as,  divine  litw  ;  English  law : 
Roman  late  ;  the  laiv  of  real  property  ;  insurance  litw. 

9.  Legal  science ;  jurisprudence  ;  the  principles  of 
equity ;  applied  justice. 

Reuson  is  the  life  of  the  latv  ;  nay,  the  common  ?oni  itself  is 
nothing  elBe  but  reason.  Coke. 

Late  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.  Burke. 

And  sovereign  L(at\  that  state's  collected  will 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sita  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.    .5//-  TT.  Jones. 

10.  Trial  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  judicial  remedy ; 
litigation ;  as,  to  go  to  late. 

When  every  case  in  late  is  right.  .^Itnk. 

He  found  latj>  dear  and  left  it  cheap.     Brougliaitt. 

11.  An  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  court.  [Obs.l 
See  Wager  of  late,  under  Wager. 


Ayogadro'B  law  iChetn.),  a  fundamental  conception,  ac- 
cording to  which,  under  similar  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  all  gases  and  vapors  contain  in  the 
same  volume  tho  same  number  of  ultimate  molecules  ■  — 
so  named  after  Avogadro,  an  It.alian  scientist.  Sometimes 
called  Atnpire's  late.  —  Bodo's  law  l..-\slron.\  an  approxi- 
mative empirical  expression  of  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  as  follows :  — 
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was  given.  {V.  .S.J— Law  French,  the  dialect  of  Norman 
french,  which  was  used  in  judicial  liroceediligs  and  hiw 
books  111  hiigland  from  the  days  of  Williani  the  Conqueror 
to  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward  HI.  _  Law  Unguaeo, 
the  language  used  m  legal  writings  and  forms.  Law 
Latin,  bee  under  Latin.  Law  lordB.  peers  in  the  British 
Par  laliieiit  who  have  held   high  j,„|i,.,,,|  „,„,.,,  ,„  ,,^,,„ 

o™lii"f'',  , '"  ""■  ''-';"'   I"Vl>"'-'"»-       Law  merchant,  or 

Commercial  hiw,  a  systein  „i  rules  l,y  which  tni.le  and 
cmmmveu  are  regufatc.l  :       .ledii, cd  from  the  ciiBtoni  of 

'l"„';  »"l  "•  "V^  regulated  by  judicial  d..-.  isioiis,  ,«  "l,o 
by  enactments  of  legislatiircB,  -  Law  otCharl6ii(>/i//,wi!,, 
the  law  that  the  vo  nine  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  increases 
or  decreases,  by  a  .h-tliiif  fraiti.iii  of  it«  value  for  a  given 
rise  or  fall  of  tem^ieratun- ;  s.,i,.e(imes  less  correctly 
styled  l.ag  Litssae's  latr,  or  ImIUm's  law.  --  Law  of  ni- 
tlons,  bee  htlermittantil  lair,  under  International.— 
Law  of  nature,  ta)  A  broad  generalization  expressive  of 
the  coiiBt.ant  action,  or  clVect,  of  natural  c-omritions  ;  as, 
death  18  rt,bni'ol  nature  :  Bclf-defeiiBO  is  a  law  e,<  italim. 
bee  Law,!,  Ill)  A  term  denoting  the  standard, or  sysU-in, 
of  morality  .hducil.le  f,„iii  a  study  of  tlie  iiatufe  anj 
n.atural  relatiniiH  ot  human  beings  independent  of  suiier- 
natural  revclatiiiii  or  of  municipal  and  social  usages,  — 
Law  of  the  hind,  due  process  of  law;  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  _-Lawfl  of  honor.  See  under  Honor.  —  Laws  of 
motion  (/'/ii/.Mcvi,  three  laws  deHiied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
(1)  Every  body  perseveres  ill  its  state  of  rest  or  of  mov- 
ing uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
made  to  change  that  state  by  external  force.  (21  Change 
ol  motion  IS  proportional  to  the  iiiipressed  force,  and 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  im- 
pressed. (31  Keaction  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to 
action,  that  is  to  say,  tin-  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each 
other  are  always  .-qual  and  in  opposite  directions.  —  Ma- 
rine law,  to  Maritime  law,  the  law  of  the  sea;  a  branch  of 
the  law  iiierrhaiit  r.-latiiig  to  the  affairs  of  the  sea,  such 
as  sc.imeii,  ships,  Bhii.ping,  navigation,  .and  the  like. 
Bmirier.  -  Marlotte's  law.  See  hoiil,.\i  lair  (ahovel.  — 
Martial  law.  See  under  .Martial.  -  MUltary  law,  a  branch 
01  the  general  municipal  law,  consisting  of  rules  ordained 
lor  the  government  of  the  military  lorce  of  a  state  in 
peace  and  w,ar,  and  administered  in  courts  martial.  Keiil 
»arrev  s  Blackslone.  —  Moral  law,  the  haw  of  duty  as  re- 
gards what  18  right  and  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  spe- 
cihcally,  the  ten  commandments  given  by  Moses.  Bee 
Law,  2,  —  Mosaic,  or  Ceremonial,  law.  L'Seripl.)  See  Law. 
J,  —  Municipal,  or  Positive,  law,  a  rule  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  of  a  state,  declaring  some  right,  enfor- 
cing some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some  .act ;  —  duitinguished 
from  nileiiiattaniil  and  constitutional  law.  See  Law,  1.  — 
Periodic  law.  u^'lteiu.)  See  under  Periodic.  —  Roman  law, 
the  system  of  principles  and  laws  found  in  the  codes  and 
treatises  of  the  lawmakers  and  jurists  of  ancient  Rome 
and  incorporated  more  or  less  into  the  laws  of  the  several 
European  countries  and  colonies  founded  by  them.  See 
(-tril  late  (above).  —  Statate  law,  the  law  as  stated  in  stat- 
utes or  positive  enactments  of  the  legislative  body.  — 
Sumptuary  law.  See  under  Sumptuary.  —  To  go  to  Jaw, 
to  seek  a  settlement  of  any  matter  by  bringing  it  before 
the  courts  of  law ;  to  sue  or  prosecute  some  one.  —  To 
take,  or  have,  the  law  of,  to  bring  the  law  to  hear  upon  : 
as,  to  take  the  lair  nj  one's  neighbor.  Addison,  —yiaeti 
of  law.    bee  under  Wageh, 
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where  each  distance  (line  third)  is  the  sum  of  4  and  a 
multiple  of  3  by  the  series  0,  1,  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  the  true  dis- 
tances being  given  in  the  lower  line.  —  Boyle's  law  1  /V/vs'- 
tcs),  an  expression  of  the  fact,  that  when  an  el.istic  fluid  is 
subjected  to  compression,  and  kept  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature, tile  iM-.idiict  of  the  pressure  and  volume  is  a  con- 
stant <jiiaiitity.  /.  e.,  the  volume  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  pressure  ;  -known  also  as  Mariiittr*slair,  and  the 
late  of  Boijle  and  .Mariutlr.  —  Brehon  laws.  See  under 
BREHON.  —  Canon  law.  the  bodv  of  ecclesiastical  law 
adopted  m  the  Christian  Church,  certain  portions  of 
which  (for  example,  the  law  of  m.arriage  as  existuig  be- 
lore  the  Council  of  Trent  1  were  brought  to  America  by 
the  English  colonists  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  n/iarton.  —  Civil  law,  a  term  usi-d  bv  writers  to 
desigmate  Roman  law,  with  tin-  iii<.diti,-;,ti"..ijs  thereof 
which  have  been  made  in  tin-  .lillcTciit  cniiiitiiss  into 
«:hich  that  law  has  been  introduced.  The  civil  law,  in- 
stead of  the  common  Law,  prev.ails  in  the  State  of  Loiusi- 
ana.  Wharton.  —  Commercial  law.  See  Jmiv  mereliartt 
( below).  —  Common  law.  See  under  Common.  —  Criminal 
law.  that  brain-h  nf  jiirispnideiice  which  relates  to  crimes. 
—  EeclealaBtical  law.  See  under  Ecclesiastical, —Grimm's 
law  i/'A;/..i.i  a  .Btateineiit  (iiroiioiinded  by  the  German 
phdologist  Jacob  Criiiuiit  of  certain  regular  changes 
which  the  primitive  Indo-European  mute  consonants, 
so-called  (most  plainly  seen  in  Sanskrit  and,  with  some 
changes,  m  Greek  .and  LatinI,  have  undergone  in  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Examples:  Skr.  fi/iratr,  L,  mater, 
E,  irother,  G.  iruder;  L.  /res,  E,  Mree,  Oi.  rfrei ;  Skr. 
ga,  E.  cow,  G.  iull  ;  Skr.  dits.  to  put,  Gr.  ri-fle-eai,  E.  (fo, 
OHG.  (uou,  G.  thnn.  —  Kepler's  laws  (Astron.),  three  im- 
portant  laws  or  expressions  of  the  i.rder  .if  the  idaiietarv 
motions,  discovered  by  John  Aejihr.  They  are  these- 
(1).  The  orbit  of  a  planet  with  respect  to  the  sun  is  an 
ellipse,  the  Sim  beuig  in  one  of  the  foci.  (21  The  areas 
swept  over  by  a  vector  drawn  from  the  sun  to  a  planet 
are  proportioned  to  the  times  of  describing  them.  131 
Ihe  sipnares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  two  phanets  are 
in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  —  Law 
binding,  a  jilain  style  of  leather  binding,  used  for  law 
books;  — called  also  late  calf.  —Law  book,  a  book  con- 
taining, or  treating  of,  law-s.  —  Law  calt.  See  Law  bind- 
ing (above).  —  Law  day.  oil  Formerly,  a  day  of  holding 
court,  esp.  a  court-leet,  (b)  The  day  name'd  in  a  mort- 
gage for  the  payment  of  the  money  to  secure  which  it 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    fip,    am;    pity;    food,    fo-ot ;    out,   oil;      chair; 


Justice ;  equity,  —Law,  Statute.  Common  law, 

Kecsdlation,  Edict,  Decree,  Late  is  generic,  and,  when 
used  with  reference  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  other 
words  here  considered,  denotes  whatever  is  commanded 
by  one  who  has  a  right  to  require  obedience,  A  stalule 
isapartictdarlawdraw-n  out  m  form,  and  distinctly  en- 
acted and  proclaimed,  foiiiiiioit  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
founded  on  l-mg  u.s:ig.- aiel  the  decisions  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. ArKitilnlinn  IS  a  liinit.-.l  and  often  temporary  law. 
inteiided  to  secure  some  particular  end  or  object.  An 
edict  IS  a  command  or  law  issued  by  a  sovereign,  and  is 
peculiar  to  a  despotic  government.  A  decree  is  a  perma- 
nent order  either  of  a  court  or  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment.   See  Justice. 

Law  (la),  I'.  I.    Same  as  Lawe,  v.  I.    lObs.'i 

Law,  interj.  [Cf.  La.]  An  exclamation  of  mild  sur- 
prise,    l.irehaie  OT  Lotrl 

Law'-a-bld'ing  (la'a-bld'Ing),  a.  Abiding  the  law; 
waiting  for  the  operation  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
rights  ;  also,  abiding  by  the  law  ;  obedient  to  the  law  ; 
as,  law-abitiing  people. 

LawtrealC'er  (la'brak'er),  v.  One  who  disobeys  tho 
law  ;  a  criminal.  —  La W'break'lng,  n.  &  a. 

Lawe  (la),  1'.  t.  [See  2d  Lawing.]  To  cut  off  the 
claws  and  balls  of,  as  of  a  dog's  fore  feet.  Wright 

Law'er  (l.a'er),  n.     A  lawyer.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

Law'ful  (la'ful),  o.  1.  Conformable  to  law ;  allowed 
by  law ;  legitimate ;  competent. 

2.  Constituted  or  authorized  by  law  ;  rightful;  as,  the 
latrftd  owner  of  lands. 

Lawful  age,  the  age  when  the  Law  recognizes  one's  right 
of  independent  action  ;  majority  ;  —  generally  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

H^^  In  some  of  the  States,  and  for  some  purposes,  a 
woman  attains  latrful  age  at  eighteen.  Abbott. 

Syn.— Legal:  constitutional;  allowable;  regular: 
rightful.  —  Lawful,  Legal.  Lawful  means  conformable 
to  the  prmciple,  spirit,  or  essence  of  the  law,  and  is 
applicable  to  moral  as  well  as  juridical  law.  Legal- 
means  conformable  to  the  letter  or  rules  of  the  law  as  it 
IS  administered  in  the  courts ;  conformable  to  juridical 
law.  legal  is  often  used  .as  antithetical  to  equitable,  but 
latrjid  is  seldom  used  in  that  sense. 

—  Law'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Law'f ul-ness.  n. 
Law'glv'er  (la'gTver),  n.    One  who  makes  or  enacts. 

a  law-  or  systein  of  laws ;  a  legislator. 

LaW'giv'ijlg,  a.     Enacting  law-s ;  legislative. 

Law'tag,  71.     Going  to  law  ;  litigation.        Holinshed. 

Law'lng,  n.  [So  called  because  done  In  compliance- 
with  an  English  forest /ffic]     Expeditation.    Blackslone. 

Lawless,  a.  1.  Contrary  to,  or  unauthorized  by, 
law  ;  illegal ;  as,  a  lairless  claim. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawb-s.^  course.  Sliok. 

2.  Not  subject  to,  or  restrained  by,  the  law  of  moral- 
ity or  of  society;  as,  lawless  men  or"behavior. 

3.  Not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  uncontrolled. 

Or.  mcteorlike.  flame  Iwrh-ss  throutrh  the  void.       Pope. 

—  Lawlessly,  orfc.  —  Lawless-ness.  n. 

Law'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.     a  legislator;  a  lawgiver. 
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Lawmaking  (la'ma'ktng),  a.  Enacting  laws ,  legis- 
lative. —  n.     The  enacting  of  laws ;  legislation. 

LaW'mon'ger  (la'i^un'ger),  n.  A  trader  in  law  ; 
one  who  practices  law  a3  if  it  were  a  trade.  Milton. 

Lawn  (lau),  n.  [OE.  lauiid,  laimdCy  F.  lande  heath, 
moor  ;  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  Ufni  an  open,  clear  place, 
Haunt  a  smooth  rising  hill,  lawn,  Armor,  lauii  or  Ian 
territory,  country,  lann  a  prickly  plant,  pi.  Ia7uwu  heath, 
moor.]  1.  An  open  space  between  wooiJs.  Mdton. 
"  Orchard  lawns  and  bowery  hollows."     Tennyson. 

2.  Ground  (generally  in  front  of  or  around  a  house) 
covered  with  grass  kept  closely  mown. 

Lawn  mower,  a  machine  for  clipping  the  sliort  grass  of 
lawns.  —  Lawn  tennis,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  tennis, 
played  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  upon  a  lawn,  msteaa  oi 
m  a  temiis  court.    See  Tennis. 

Lawn,  n.  [Earlier  huuie  lynen,  i.  e.,  lawn  linen; 
prob.  from  the  town  Laon  in  France.]  A  very  fine  linen 
(or  sometimea  cotton)  fabric  with  a  rather  open  texture. 
Lawn  is  used  for  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop's  official  dress 
in  the  English  Church,  and,  figuratively,  stands  for  the 
office  itseli. 

A  saint  in  cmpe  is  twice  a  saint  in  laicn.  Pope. 

Lawnd  (land),  7i.     [Obs.']    See  Laund. 

Lawn'y  (ian'j),  a.  Having  a  lawn;  characterized 
by  a  lawn  or  by  lawns;  like  a  lawn. 

Musing  through  the  lawnij  park.  T.  Wartvn. 

Lawn'y,  a.     Made  of  lawn  or  fine  linen.        Bp.  Halt. 

LaW-SO'nl-a  (la-ao'nT-a),  lu  (Bo/.)  An  Asiatic  and 
North  African  shrub  {Lawso7iia  -inermis),  with  smooth 
oval  leaves,  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Henna  is  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  England  the  shrub 
is  called  Egyptian  privet^  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Ja- 
viaica  mignonette. 

Law'SUlV  (la'suf),  n.  An  action  at  law;  a  suit  in 
equity  or  adni'ixalty  ;  any  legal  proceeding  before  a 
court  for  the  enforcement  of  a  claim. 

Law'yer  (la'yer),  n.  [From  Law,  like  bowi/er,  fr. 
bow.'}  1.  One  Versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of 
law  ;  one  whose  profession  is  to  conduct  lawsuits  for  cli- 
ents, or  to  advise  as  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  law- 
suits, or  as  to  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  other  matters. 
It  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  attorneys,  counsel- 
ors, solicitors,  barristers,  sergeants,  and  advocates. 

2.  IZool.)  (a)  The  black-necked  stilt.  See  Stilt. 
(6)  The  bowfin  {Amia  calva).  (c)  The  burbot  {Lota 
maculosa). 

Law'yer-Uke'  f-llk),  \  a.    Like,  or  becoming,  a  law- 

Law'yer-ly  (-ly)*  I  y^r;  as,  lawyerlike  sagacity. 
*'  Lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point."  Milton. 

Lax'(iaks),  a.  \_Compar.  Laxer  (-er)  ;  snperl.  Lax- 
EST.]  [L.  lazus.  Cf.  Laches,  Languish,  Lease,  7'.  t.. 
Leash.]  1.  Not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid;  loose;  slack; 
as,  a  lax  bandage  ;  lax  fiber. 

The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  tish  being  Jar  and  spongy.      JRaij. 

2.  Not  strict  or  stringent ;  not  exact ;  loose ;  weak ; 
vague ;  equivocal. 

The  discipline  was  lax.  Sfacaulay. 

Society  at  that  epoch  was  lenient,  if  not  lax,  in  matters  of  the 

passions.  •/■  A.  :i'pnonils. 

The  word  "  atemus  "  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signilicalion. 

J(j)tiit. 

3.  Having  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  diarrheal. 
Syn.  —  Loose  ;    slack ;    vague  ;     uuconfined  ;    unre- 

-atrained  ;  dissolute  ;  licentious. 

Lax,  n.     A  looseness;  diarrhea. 

Las-a'tlon  (15ks-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  laxatio,  fr.  laxare  to 
loosen,  fr.  luxus  loose,  slack.]  The  act  of  loosening  or 
slackening,  or  the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 

Laz'a-tlve  (ISks'a-tTv),  «.  [L.  laxativus  mitigating, 
assuaging :  cf.  F.  laxatif.  See  Lax,  a.]  1.  Having  a 
tendency  to  loosen  or  relax.  Milton. 

2.  {Med.)  Having  the  effect  of  loosening  or  opening 
the  intestines,  and  relieving  from  constipation; — op- 
posed to  astringent.  — n.  {Med.)  A  laxative  medicine. 
See  the  Note  unrler  Cathartic. 

Lax'a-tive-ness.  n.     The  quality  of  being  laxative. 

i;  Lax-a'tor  diks-a'tSr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  laxare,  laxa- 
fum,  to  loosen.]  (Anat.)  That  which  loosens  ;  — esp.,  a 
muscle  which  by  its  contraction  loosens  some  part. 

LaX'l-ty  (ISk-s'T-tj?),  71.  [L.  laxilas,  fr.  laxus  loose, 
slack  :  cf.  F.  laxite.  See  Lax,  a.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lax  ;  want  of  tenseness,  strictness,  or  exactness. 

Lax'ly,  o<iv-     In  ^  i^^  manner. 

LaX'neSB,  n.     The  state  of  being  lax ;  laxity. 

Lay  (ia),  imp.  of  Lie,  to  recline. 

Lay,  'f.  [F.  lai,  L.  lairus,  Gr.  Aaiico?  of  or  from  the 
peoph:,  lay,  from  Aaos,  Affws,  people.  Cf.  Laic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  laity,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy ; 
as,  a  My  person  ;  a /ay  preacher ;  a.  lag  brother. 

2.  Not  educated  or  cultivated  ;  ignorant.     [06s.] 

3.  Not  belonging  to,  or  emanating  from,  a  particular 
profession ;  unprofessional ;  as,  a  lay  opinion  regarding 
tilt-*  nature  of  a  disease. 

Lay  baptism  (Ecrl.),  baptism  administered  by  a  lay  per- 
son. /'.  '/.  /-'■''.  —  Lay  brother '/^  ''.  Ch.},  one  received  nito 
a  convent  of  monks  under  the  three  vows,  but  not  in  holy 
orderH.  —  La7  clerk  IfJrrl.)^  a  layman  who  leads  the  re- 
sponHcs  of  the  rongrpgation,  etc.,  in  the  cliurcli  Bervicc. 
/look.  —  Lay  days  ( Otni.),  time  allowed  in  a  charter  party 
for  taking  In  and  discliarging  cargo.  McElrath.  —  Lay 
elder.    See  2d  Elder,  3,  note. 

Lay  (la),  n.    The  laity  ;  the  common  people.     [Obs."] 

'I'hr  Icarnvd  have  no  mure  privik-;**'!]!!!!!  thr  Uiy.     Ji.  Jun^m. 

Lay,  n.     A  meadow.    See  Lea.     [O/j.?.]  Drydpn. 

Lay.  n.  [OF.  lei  faith,  law,  F.  loi  law.  See  Le'oal.] 
1.  Faith;  creed;  religious  profesnion.     [Ofcj.] 

Of  the  Bret  to  which  thnt  he  won  born 

lie  Iccjit  his  lay,  to  which  thut  he  wa»  ^wom.      Chancer. 

2-  A  law.  [Ob.t.'\  "Many  goodly /flj/*."  Spenser. 
3.  An  obligation  ;  a  vow.     [Obs.] 


Lay  (la),  n.  [OF.  lai,  lais,  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
Ir.  /«oi, /(/oirfA,  song,  poem,  Olr.  /«irf,  Gael,  laoidli  poem, 
verse  ;  but  cf.  also  AS.  lac  play,  sport,  G.  leich  a  sort  of 
poem  (cf.  Lake  to  sport).  V120.]  1.  A  song;  a  sim- 
ple lyrical  poem  ;  a  ballad.  Spenser.     Sir  W.  Scoft. 

2.  A  melody ;  any  musical  utterance. 

The  throstle  cock  made  eke  his  la>/.         Chaiu:ir. 

Lay  (la),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laid  (lad);  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Laying.]  [OE.  leggen,  AS.  levgan,  caus;itive,  fr. 
licgan  to  lie;  akin  to  i>.  leggen,G.  legen^Icei.  leggja, 
Goth,  lagjan.  See  Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  To  cause  to 
lie  down,  to  be  prostrate,  or  to  lie  against  something  ;  to 
put  or  set  down  ;  to  deposit  ;  as,  to  lay  a  book  on  the 
table  ;  to  lay  a  body  in  the  grave ;  a  shower  lays  the  duat. 

A  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

"  Van.  vi.  17. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  lierb  I  found  me  laid.         Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  position ;  to  establish  firmly ;  to  arrange 
with  regularity  ;  to  dispose  in  ranks  or  tiers  ;  as,  to  lay 
a  corner  stone  ;  to  lag  bricks  in  a  wall ;  to  lay  the  covers 
on  a  table. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready ;  to  contrive ;  to  pro- 
vide ;  as,  to  lay  a  snare,  an  ambush,  or  a  plan. 

4.  To  spread  on  a  surface  ;  as,  to  lay  plaster  or  paint. 

5.  To  cause  to  be  still ;  to  calm ;  to  allay  ;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  exorcise,  as  an  evil  spirit. 

After  a  tempest  whtn  the  winds  are  laid.       Widler. 

6.  To  cause  to  lie  dead  or  dying. 

Rrave  C^neus  laid  Ortyfrius  on  the  plain. 

The  victor  Cieneus  was  by  Turnus  &!ain.       Dryden. 

7.  To  deposit,  as  a  wager;  to  stake;  to  risk. 

I  dare  lay  mine  honor 
He  will  reiiiuiu  so.  Shak. 

8.  To  bring  forth  and  deposit ;  as,  to  lay  eggs. 

9.  To  apply  ;  to  put. 

She  laijeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle.    Frov.  ixxi.  19. 

10.  To  impose,  as  a  burden,  suffering,  or  punishment ; 
to  assess,  as  a  tax  ;  a.s,  to  lay  a  tax  on  land. 

The  Lordhath  laid  en  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.    7s.  liii.  G. 

11.  To  impute  ;  to  charge  ;  to  allege. 

God  laijeth  nut  folly  to  them.  Job  xsiv.  12. 

taij  the  fault  on  us.  Shuk. 

12.  To  impose,  as  a  command  or  a  duty ;  as,  to  lay 
commands  on  one. 

13.  To  present  or  offer;  as,  to  lay  an  indictment  in 
a  particular  county  ;  to  lay  a  scheme  before  one. 

14.  {Law)  To  state;  to  allege  ;  as,  to /ay  damages  ;  to 
lay  the  venue.  Bouvier. 

15.  (3/(7.)  To  point ;  to  aim  ;  as,  to  lay  a  gun. 

16.  {Hope  Making)  To  put  the  strands  of  (a  rope,  a 
cable,  etc.)  in  tlieir  proper  places  and  twist  or  unite 
them  ;  as,  to  lay  a  cable  or  rope. 

17.  {Print.)  (a)  To  place  and  arrange  (pages)  for  a 
form  upon  the  imposing  stone.  (6)  To  place  (new  type) 
properly  in  the  cases. 

To  lay  asleep,  to  put  to  sleep ;  to  make  unobservant  or 

careless.    Bacon.  —  To  lay  bare,  to  make  bare  ;  to  strip. 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's  rain.    By>-on. 

—  To  lay  before,  to  present  to;  to  submit  for  considera- 
tion; as,  the  papers  are  laid  before  Congress. —To  lay 
by.   (a)  To  save.    (6f  To  discard. 

Let  hrave  spirits  .  .  .  not  be  laid  by.  Bacon. 

—  To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  put  in  the  stocks.  tShak.  — 
To  lay  down.  ((/,i  To  stake  as  a  wager.  (6)  To  yield;  to 
rtdinquish  ;  to  surrender;  as. /y  lay  down  one's  life;  to 
lay  doir/i  one's  arms.  (('>  To  assert  or  advance,  as  a 
proposition  or  principle.  —  To  lay  forth,  (a)  To  extend  at 
length;  (refiexivelv)  to  exert  one's  self ;  to  expatiate. 
[Obs.]  (b)  To  layout  (as  a  corpse).  [Obs.]  Shak.—'To 
lay  hands  on.  to  seize.  —To  lay  hands  on  one's  self,  or  To  lay 
violent  hands  on  one's  solf,  tu  injure  one's  -self  ;  specif.,  to 
couiHiit  suicidf.  -  -  To  lay  heads  together,  to  cnusult.  —  To 
lay  hold  of,  or  To  lay  hold  on,  to  seizi!  ;  to  catcli.  —  To  lay 
in,  to  store  ;  to  provide.  —  To  lay  it  on,  to  apply  with- 
out stint.  Shak. —  To  lay  on,  to  apply  witli  force;  to 
inflict ;  as,  to  lay  mi  blows.  —  To  lay  on  load,  to  lay  on 
blows;  to  strike  violently.  [Obs.  or  Archaic]  — To  lay 
one's  eelf  out,  to  strive  earnestly. 

No  sc-lfish  man  will  he  concerned  to  lay  ont  Idniself  for  the 
good  of  hia  country.  Htnalridoe. 

—  To  lay  one's  seU  open  to,  to  expose  one's  self  to, 
as  to  an  accusation.  —  To  lay  open,  to  open  ;  to  uncover; 
to  expose  ;  to  reveal.  —  To  lay  over,  to  spread  over ; 
to  cover.  —  To  lay  out.  in)  To  expend.  Maraulay.  {b) 
To  display;  to  discover.  ic\  To  plan  in  detail;  to  ar- 
range; as,  to  lay  ont  a  garden.  (</)  To  prepare  for 
burial;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.  (')  To  exert;  as,  to 
layout  all  one's  strength.  —  To  lay  siege  to.  (a)  To  be- 
siege; to  encompass  with  an  army.  Kb)  To  beset  perti- 
naciously. —  To  lay  the  course  (AV??//.!,  to  sail  towar<l  the 
port  intended  without  jibing.  —  To  lay  the  land  (yaiit.), 
to  cause  it  to  disappear  below  the  horizon,  by  sailing 
away  from  it.  —To  lay  to.  i't)  To  charge  upon;  to  im- 
pute, (b)  To  applv  with  vigor.  (-)  To  attack  or  harass. 
\obs.\  KnolUs.  '(d)  iXiiiif.)  To  check  the  motinii  of  (a 
vessel)  ami  cause  it  to  be  stationarv.  —  To  lay  to  heart,  to 
U'c\  deeply ;  to  consider  earnestly.  -  To  lay  under,  to 
subject  to  ;  as,  to  lai/  one  under  obligation  or  restraint. 
To  lay  unto,  (rt)  Saiiie  as  7'o  ^/y /o  (above).  (6)  To  put  be- 
fore. J/os.  xi.  4.  To  lay  up.  {a)  To  store;  to  repowit 
for  future  use.  <//>  To  conane  ;  to  disable.  ('•)  To  dis- 
inantli'.  and  retire  from  a<tive  sprvico.  as  a  sbij).  -  To  lay 
wait  for,  to  lie  in  ambush  for.  —To  lay  waste,  to  destroy  ; 
to  make  desolate ;  as,  to  lay  waste  the  land. 

Syii.  —  See  Put,  v.  /.,  and  the  Note  under  4th  Lie. 

Lay,  ■''■  i-     1-  To  produce  and  deposit  eggs. 

2.  {JS'aut.)  To  take  a  position ;  to  come  or  go ;  as,  to 
lay  forward  ;  to  lay  aloft. 

3.  To  lay  a  wngnr;  to  bet. 

To  lay  about,  or  To  lay  about  one.  to  strike  vigorously  in 
all  directions,  d.  //.  S'rimian.  -  To  lay  at,  lo  strike  or 
strike  at.  Si>en.*rr.  —To  lay  for.  ti)  piepar*-  to  capture  or 
assault;  to  lay  wait  for.     {rolliHi.\     lip.  //all.   -To  lay  in 


Layers  <;; 


—To  lay  on,  to  strike  ;  to  beat ;  to  attack.     Shak.—  To  lay 
out,  to  purpose  ;  to  plau ;  as,  lie  lags  out  to  make  a  journey. 

Lay  (la),  ?i.  1.  That  which  lies  oris  laid  or  is  con- 
ceived of  as  having  been  laid  or  placed  in  its  position  ;  a 
row  ;  a  stratum  ;  a  layer ;  as,  a  lay  of  stone  or  wood. 

Addison. 
A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire  strings  below.       Jiacon. 

{E^="The  lay  of  a  rope  is  right-handed  or  left-handed 
according  to  the  way  the  hemp  or  strands  are  laid  up. 
See  Lay,  v.  /.,  16.  The  lay  of  land  is  its  topographical  sit- 
uation, esp.  its  slox>e  and  its  surface  features. 

2.  A  wager.  "  My  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth 
naming."  S/iak. 

3.  ('0  A  job,  price,  or  profit.  [Prov.  Eng."]  Wrigfd. 
{b)  A  share  of  the  proceeds  or  profits  of  an  enterprise; 
as,  when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for 
a  certain  lay.     [U.  S.'\ 

4.  {Textile  Manuj.)  (a)  A  measure  of  yarn;  a  lea. 
See  1st  Lea  (a),   {b)  The  lathe  of  a  loom.    See  Lathe,  3. 

5.  A  plan  ;  a  scheme.     [Slang}  Dickens. 
Lay  figure,    {a)  A  jointed  model  of  the  human  body  that 

may  be  put  in  any  attitude  ;  —  used  for  showing  the  dis- 
position of  drapery,  etc.  Uj)  A  mere  puppet ;  one  who 
serves  the  will  of  others  without  independent  volition. — 
Lay  race,  that  part  of  a  lay  on  which  the  shuttle  travels 
in  weaving  ;  —  called  also  .-ihuttle  race. 
Lay'er  (la'er),  n.     [See  Lay  to  cause  to  lie  flat.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lays. 

2.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  lair.^  That  which  is  laid  ;  a 
stratum ;  a  bed ;  one  thick- 
ness, course,  or  fold  laid  over 
another ;  as,  a  layer  of  clay  or 
of  sand  in  the  earth ;  a  layer 
of  bricks,  or  of  plaster ;  the 
layers  of  an  onion. 

3.  A  shooter  twig  of  aplant, , 
not  detached  from  the  stock, 
laid  under  ground  for  growth 
or  propagation. 

4.  An  artiticial  oyster  bed. 
Lay'er-ing,  //.   A  propagating  by  layers.         Gardner. 
Lay^lng  (la'Tng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  lays. 

2.  The  act  or  period  of  laying  eggs ;  the  eggs  laid  for 
one  incubation  ;  a  clutch. 

3.  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plasterer's  two-coat  work. 
Layland''    (la'lSndO,  n.     [Lay  a  meadow  -\-  land.} 

Land  lying  untilled  ;   fallow  ground.     [O&s.]        Blount. 

Lay'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Laymen  (-infn).  [Lay,  adj. 
+  man.}  1.  One  of  the  people,  in  distinction  from  the 
clergy  ;  one  of  the  laity ;  sometimes,  a  man  not  belonging 
to  some  particular  profession,  iu  distinction  from  those 
who  do. 

Beins  a  lauman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with 
epeculations  wliich  belong  tu  the  profession.  Drtnhn. 

2.  A  lay  figure.     See  under  Lay,  n.  (above).    Dryden. 

Lay'ner(la'ner),  71.  [SeeLANiEH.]  A  whiplash.  [Obs.} 

Lay'ship  (la'shTp),  n.  The  condition  of  being  a  lay- 
man,     [obs.}  Mdton. 

Lay'staU'  (la'staP),  n.     1.  A  place  where  rubbish, 

dung,  etc.,  are  laid  or  deposited.     [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 

Smithfield  was  a  la'i^tall  of  all  ordure  and  filth,    /iacon. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept,  or  cattle  on  the 
way  to  m:'.rket  are  lodged.     [Eng.} 

La'zar  (la'zar),  n.  [OF.  lazare,  fr.  Lazarus  the  beg- 
gar. Luke  xvi.  20.]  A  person  infected  with  a  filthy  or 
pestilential  disease  ;  a  leper.  Chaucer. 

Like  loath&ome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay.     Spf^if^er. 

Lazar  house,  a  lazaretto ;  also,  a  hospital  for  quarantine. 

Laz'a-ret'  (lSz'a-rSt')»  1  ''■     [Y.^lazaret,  or  It.  lazze- 

Laz'a-ret'tO  (-to),  )  retto,  fr.  Lazarus.  See  La- 
zar.] A  public  building,  hospital,  or  pesthouse  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  persons,  particularly  those  affected 
with  contagious  diseases. 

Laz'a-rlst  (ISz'.'i-rYst),  ( n.     {R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  the 

Laz'a-rite  (laz'a-rit),  (  Congregation  of  tlie  Priests 
of  the  Mission,  a  religious  institute  founded  by  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  1624,  and  popularly  called  Lazarists  or  Laza- 
rites  from  the  College  of  St.  Lazare  in  Paris,  which  was 
occtipied  bv  them  until  1792. 

La'zar-like'   (la'zar-lik'),    \^-      Full   of  sores;   lep- 

La'zar-ly  (lii'zar-lj),  |      roua.  Shak.  lip.  Hall. 

Laz  a-ro'nl  (iSz'i-ro'nT),  ".  pi.    See  Lazzaroni. 

La'zar-wort'  (la'zar-wflrf),  n. 

Laze  (laz),  r.  i.    {imp.  &  p.  p. 
&  vb.  n.   Lazing.]    [See  Lazy.] 
[Colloq.} 

Laze,  v.  t.     To  waste  in  sloth ; 


(h'ot.)  Laserwort, 

Lazed  (liizd) ;  p.  pr. 

To  be  lazv  oi    id!e. 

Middleton. 

to  spend,  as  time,  in 


for,  to  make  overtures  for;  to  i'iii:agr  orscrur*'  the  nos- 
session  of.    [Obs.]    "I  have  Ifiid  in  jot  tliese."    Drydiu, 


idleness ;   as,  to  laze  away  whole  days.     [Colloq.} 
La'zl-ly  (la'zT-iy),  adv.    In  a  lazy  manner.        Locke. 
La'zi-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  ©f  being  lazy. 
Lazui-.-.^  truvels  so  slowly,  thut  Poverty  soon  overtukes  him. 

J-'rankh>i. 

Laz'U-U  (laz'u-ll),  n.  [F.  &  KL.  lapis  lazvli,  LL.  la- 
znhis,  laziirius,  lazur^  from  the  same  Oriental  source  as 
K.  azure.  See  AzriiE.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  fine  azure- 
blue  color,  usually  in  small  rounded  masses.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  so- 
dium sulphide,  is  often  nmrked  by  yellow  spots  or  veins 
of  .sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  nmch  valued  for  ornamoutal 
work.     Calh'd  also  lapis  lazuli,  and  Armenian  .<:tone. 

Laz'u-Ilte  (-lit),  n.  [From  lazuli  :  cf.  F.  lazuUte,  O. 
laznlith.]  {Min.)  A  ininer.al  of  a  light  indigo-bhie  color, 
occurring  in  sniall  masses,  or  in  inonoclinic  crystiils ;  blue 
spar.    It  i.-*n  hydrous  pliospbate  of  alumina  and  magnesia. 

La'zy  (lii'z'5^),  a.  [Compar.  Lazier  (-zT-er) ;  supcrl. 
Laziest.]  [OE.  la.vie,  laesie,  of  uncertain  origm  ;  cf.  F. 
las  tired,  L.  lasxu.-:,  akin  to  E.  late;  or  cf.  LG.  losig,  le- 
sig.}  1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion  ;  averse  to 
labor;  idle;  shirking  work.  Baron. 

2.  Inactive  ;  slothful ;  slow  ;  Bluggish ;  as,  a  lazy 
Htn-aiii.     "The  night  owl's  lazy  Hight."  Sliak. 

3.  Wicked;  vicious.   [fJbs.  or  Prov.  Eng.}  B.Janson. 


They  hniind  llicmwIveH  by  a  gacrird  /ay  and  oatli.     Itol 

alOi  Benate,  cOre,  am,   ttrm,   ask,  flnol,  ftU ;    5ve,   ivent,   6nd,   ISni,   rec«nt ;    Ice,   Idea,  111 ;    old,    6bey,   drb,   add ; 
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Lazy  Tonga. 


lazy  tongfl,  a  HyHtera  of  jointed  bars  capable  of  groat 
^\t'-iitiiuii,  KriKiNally  iiiade  lor 
liirkint;  up  Huiiirtliiiit;  at  a  dis- 
taiu'i!.  Mow   vanou.'jly  nppliud 
ill  luacliiuory. 

Syn,  —  Idle  ;  indolent ;  slug- 
gisli ;  slothful.    Seo  Idle. 

La'zy-back''  (Ia'zj?-biXk'),  «.  A  support  for  the  back, 
altai'hi  il  to  the  seat  of  a  carriajje.     [C'0/^07.] 

La'zy-bones'  (-bonz'),  ?i.    A  lazy  person.     [fo/Zof/.] 

LaZ'Za-ro'nl  (ISz'za-ro'nT  ;  It.  lafKi-ro'iif),  «.  pi.  [It. 
lazzariinc,  pi.  lazzaroni.']  Tlie  homeless  idlers  of  Na- 
ples who  live  by  chance  work  or  beKK'"P  \  —  ^'^  called 
from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  whicli  serves  as  their 
refuge.     [Written  also,  but  improperly,  hizaroni.^ 

Lea(le),  w.  [Cf.  Lay,  ?(.  (that  which  is  laid),  4.]  {Tez- 
tilr  Manitf.)  (a)  A  measure  of  yarn  ;  for  linen,  3U(t  yards ; 
for  cotton,  I'JO  yards  ;  a  lay.  {b)  A  set  of  warp  thrcoda 
carried  by  a  loop  of  the  heddle. 

Lea,  n.     [OE.  ley,  lay,  AS.  IcLih,  le&  ;  akin  to  Prov.  O. 

loh  bog,  morass,  grove,  and  perh.  to  L.  lucns  grove,  Vj. 

lights  «.]      A  meadow  or  sward  land;  a  grassy  lield. 

•'Plow-torn  leas.'^  Shak. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

Leach  (lech),  n.    (Naut.)  See  3d  Leech. 

Leach,  n.  [Written  also  letc/t.]  [Cf.  AS.  led/i  lyp,  G. 
laiige.  See  Lye.]  1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  through 
which  water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

2.  A  tub  or  vat  for  leacliing  ashes,  bark,  etc. 

Leach  tub,  a  wooden  tub  in  wliich  ashes  are  leached. 

Leach,  V.  t.  [invp.  &  p.  p.  Leached  (lecht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  «.  Leaching.]  [Written  also  leech  and  letch.\  1.  To 
remove  the  soluble  constituents  from  hf  subjecting  to 
the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other  liquid ;  as,  to 
leach  ashes  or  coffee. 

2.  To  dissolve  out ;  —  often  used  with  out ;  as,  to  Uach 
out  alkali  from  ashes. 

Leach,  v.  i.  To  part  with  soluble  constituents  by  per- 
colation. 

Leach,  ".    See  Leech,  a  physician.     \_Obs.'\ 

Leach'y  (-J),  n-  Permitting  liquids  to  pass  by  perco- 
lation ;  not  capable  of  retaining  water  ;  porous ;  pervi- 
ous ;  —  said  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  like. 

Lead  (ISd),  n.  [OV..  led,  feed,  lead,  AS.  lead;  akin  to 
D.  load,  MHG.  lot,  G.  loth  plummet,  sounding  lead,  small 
weight,  S\v.  &  Dan. /orf.  V123.]  1.  (CAe?n.)  One  of  the 
elements,  a  heavy,  pliable,  inelastic  metal,  having  a 
bright,  bluish  color,  but  easily  tarnished.  It  is  both 
malleable  and  ductile,  though  with  little  tenacity,  and  is 
used  for  tubes,  sheets,  bullets,  etc.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  11.37.  It  ia  easily  fusible,  forms  alloys  with  other 
metals,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  solder  and  type  metal. 
Atomic  weight,  20G.4.  Symbol  Pb  (L.  Pli/rnbum).  It  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  mineral  galena,  lead  sulphide. 

2.  An  article  made  of  lead  or  an  alloy  of  lead  ;  as : 
{a)  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead,  used  in  sounding  at 
sea.  (6)  (Print.)  A  thin  strip  of  type  metal,  used  to 
separate  lines  of  type  in  printing,  (c)  Sheets  or  plates 
of  lead  used  as  a  covering  for  roofs;  hence,  pi.,  a  roof 
covered  with  lead  sheets  or  terne  plates. 

I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly  leads  upon  the 
top.  Bacon. 

3.  A  small  cylinder  of  black  lead  or  plumbago,  used  in 
pencils. 

Black  lead,  graphite  or  plumbago  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
leadlike,  appearance aud  streak,  [i.'olloq.]  —  Coaeting  lead, 
a  sounding  lead  intermediate  in  weight  ln't\\>-i/n  ;i  liana 
lead  and  deep-sea  lead.  —  Deep-aea  lead,  the  lioavicst  of 
sounding:  leads,  used  in  water  exceeding;  a  liuudrL  d  l:itli- 
oms  in  depth.  Ham,  Nav.  Enciic.  —  Hand  lead,  a  small 
lead  used  for  sounding  in  shallow  wat^^r.  —  Krems  lead, 
Kremnitz  lead  [so  called  from  Krems  or  Kremnilz,  in  Aus- 
tria], a  piu-e  variety  of  white  lead,  formed  into  tablets, 
and  called  also  Krems,  or  Kremnitz,  w/iite,  aud  Vienna 
white.  —  Lead  arming,  tallow  put  in  the  hollow  of  a  somid- 
ing  lead.  See  To  arm  the  lead  (below).  —  Lead  colic.  See 
under  CoLic.  —  Lead  color,  a  deep  bluish  gray  color,  like 
tarnished  lead.  —Lead  glance.  iMin.)  Same  as  Galena.  — 
Lead  line,  (a)  ( Afed. )  A  dark  line  along  the  giuns  produced 
bv  a  deposit  of  metallic  lead,  due  to  lead  poisoning,  (fti 
(Mauf.)  A  sounding  line.— Lead  mill,  a  leaden  pohshing 
wheel,  used  by  lapidaries.  —  Lead  ocher  1  Min. ),  a  massive 
sulphur-yellow  oxide  of  lead.  Same  as  Mas.sicot.  —  Lead 
pencil,  a  ]i.-iicil  of  which  the  marking  material  is  graphite 
(bhiL'k  ItMdi.  —Lead  plant  I />'o^),  a  low  leguminous  plant, 
eeiiUH  Ainin-phdtA.  (v/?(<^';<7'/^?),  found  in  the  Northwestern 
United  States,  where  its  presence  is  supposed  to  indicate 
leadore.  (?r(7-!/.— Lead  tree,  (a)  (fio^)  A  West  Indian  name 
for  the  tropical,  leguminotis  tree,  LeiicFrna  glancn;  — 
probably  so  called  from  tlie  glaucous  color  of  the  foliage. 
(6)  iCheia.)  Lead  crystallized  in  arborescent  forms  from 
a  solution  of  some  lead  salt,  as  by  suspending  a  strip  of 
zinc  in  lead  acetate.—  Mook  lead,  a  miners  term  for  blende. 
—  Red  lead,  a  scarlet,  crystalline,  granular  powder,  con- 
sisting of  minium  when  pure,  but  commonly  containing 
several  of  the  oxides  of  lead.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  or  ce- 
ment and  also  as  an  ingredient  of  flint  glass.  -  Red  lead 
OTolMtn.),  crocoite.  —  Sngar  of  lead,  acetate  of  lpa<l. — 
To  arm  the  lead,  to  fill  tlie  hollow  in  the  bottom  of  a 
sounding  lead  with  tallow  in  order  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom  by  the  substances  adhering.  Ham. 
i\av.  Encyc. —To  cast,  or  heave,  the  lead,  to  cast  the 
sounding  lead  for  .'\3certaining  the  depth  of  water.  — 
White  lead,  hydrated  carbonate  of  lead,  obtained  as  a 
white,  amorphous  powder,  and  much  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  white  paint. 

I^ad,  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Leading.]  1.  To  cover,  fill,  or  affect  with  lead  ;  as,  con- 
tinuous firing  leads  the  grooves  of  a  rifle. 

2.  {Print.)  To  place  leads  between  the  lines  of  ;  as,  to 
lead  a  page  ;  leaded  matter. 

Lead  (led),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  7J.  Led  i\M);p.pr.& 
vb.  n.  Leading.]  [OE.  leden,  AS.  l-^dan  (akin  to  OS. 
ledian,  D.  leiden,  G.  leiten,  Icel.  lel&a,  Sw.  leda,  Dan. 
lede),  properly  a  causative  fr.  AS.  HSan  to  go  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  lldan,  Icel.  liSa,  Goth,  leipan  (in  comp.).  Cf. 
Lode,  Loath.]  1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand, 
or  by  means  of  some  physical  contact  or  connection  ;  as. 


a  father  leads  a  rhild  ;  a  jockey  leads  a  horse  with  a  hal- 
ter; a  (h)v.  liiids  a  bliu'l  man. 
It  11  lihud  mini  lead  a  liUiid  nmn,  both  full  dnwn  in  tlu-  ilitcli. 
Wltrtij  {Matt.w.  Hj. 
They  tliruBt  him  out  of  tlic  city,  and  kd  Inm  unto  thu  hrow 
of  the  hill.  Au/.t-  iv.  aU. 

In  tliy  riKht  liund  hw!  wilU  tlicc 
The  immiitain  nymph,  awcut  I^iLttrty.  Milton. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  in  a  certain  course,  or  to  a 
certain  place  or  end,  by  making  the  way  known  ;  to 
show  tliu  way,  esp.  by  going  with  or  going  in  advance 
of.  Hence,  figuratively  :  To  direct ;  to  counsel ;  to  in- 
struct ;  as,  to  lead  a  traveler  ;  to  lead  a  pupil. 

Tht-  l.tml  wi-nt  lurforu  them  by  duy  in  a  pillar  of  u  cloud,  to 

lead  thfiii  thi?  wuy.  J-'x.  xiii.  "Jl. 

He  limlidi  nif  Iiuhide  the  t.lill  wuterfl.         I's.  xitiii.  L*. 

This  tlinu^lit  nii;;ht  /. n-/  tnc  tlir.jiij;li  tlie  WfirUra  voin  rniiHk, 

Ctiiiti-nl,  thougli  bHinl.  had  I  no  t»i--IIc.'r  guide.  Milton. 

3.  To  conduct  or  direct  with  authority ;  to  have  direc- 
tion or  charge  of ;  as,  to  lead  an  army,  an  exploring 
party,  or  a  search ;  to  lead  a  political  parly. 

Clirist  toiik  not  upon  him  Al'sIi  mid  blood  that  he  might  con- 
quer and  rule  niitiouf,  lead  uniiita,  ur  pouBftm  iiluceH.  Suuth. 

4.  To  go  or  to  be  in  advance  of;  to  precede;  hence, 
to  be  foremost  or  chief  among  ;  as,  the  big  sloop  led  tho 
fleet  of  yachts  ;  the  Guards  led  the  attack  ;  Demosthenes 
leads  the  orators  of  all  ages. 

Ab  IK-sperus,  tliut  leada  the  sun  his  way.  Fair/ax. 

And  !o  !  Ben  Adheni's  name  led  all  the  reBt.    I.A-ii//i  Hunt. 

5.  To  draw  or  direct  by  influence,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  induce ;  to  entice ;  to  allure  ;  as, 
to  lead  one  to  espouse  a  righteous  cause. 

lie  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  tkc  times,  more  tlinn  led 

by  ins  own  disposition,  to  any  rigor  of  actions.   Eikun  JiasdiKe. 

Silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  uwav  by  divers  lusts. 

2  Tim.  iii.G(AVc.  Fer.). 

6.  To  guide  or  conduct  one's  self  in,  through,  or 
along  (a  certain  course) ;  hence,  to  proceed  in  the  way 
of;  to  follow  the  path  or  course  of;  to  pass;  to  spend. 
Also,  to  cause  (one)  to  proceed  or  follow  in  (a  certain 
course). 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life.     1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.  Tennyson. 

You  remember  ...  the  life  he  used  to  lead  hia  wife  and 

daughter.  Dick^>L^. 

7.  {Cards  &,  Dominoes)  To  begin  a  game,  round,  or 
trick,  with  ;  as,  to  lead  trumps  ;  the  double  five  was  led. 

To  lead  aatray,  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way,  or  into  error ; 
to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude.  —  To  lead  captive,  to 
carry  or  bring  into  captivity.  —  To  lead  the  way,  tn  show 
the  way  by  going  in  front ;  to  act  as  guide.     Goldsmith. 

Lead  (led),  v.  i.  1.  To  guide  or  conduct,  as  by  accom- 
panying, going  before,  showing,  influencing,  directing 
witli  authority,  etc. ;  to  have  precedence  or  preeminence  ; 
to  be  first  or  chief ;  —  used  in  most  of  the  senses  of  lead, 
v.  t. 

2.  To  tend  or  reach  in  a  certain  direction,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain place  ;  as,  the  path  leads  to  the  mill ;  gambling  leads 
to  other  vices. 

The  mountain  foot  that  leads  towards  Mantua.        Sliuk. 

To  lead  off  or  out,  to  go  first ;  to  begin. 

Lead,  71.  1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting ;  guid- 
ance ;  direction;  as,  to  take  the  lead;  to  be  under  the 
lead  of  another. 

At  the  time  I  speak  nf,  and  having  a  momentary  lead,  ...  I 
am  Bure  I  did  my  country  miportant  service.  Burki:. 

2.  Precedence ;  advance  position ;  also,  the  measure  of 
precedence  ;  as,  the  white  horse  had  the  lead ;  a  lead  of 
a  boat's  length,  or  of  half  a  second. 

3.  {Cards  &  Dominoes)  The  act  or  right  of  playing 
first  in  a  game  or  round ;  the  card,  suit,  or  piece,  so 
played  ;  as,  your  partner  has  the  lead. 

4.  A.n  open  way  in  an  ice  field.  Kane. 
B.  (Mining)  A  lode. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  course  of  a  rope  from  end  to  end. 

7.  {Steam  Engine)  The  width  of  port  opening  which 
is  uncovered  by  the  valve,  for  the  admission  or  release 
of  steam,  at  the  instant  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of 
its  stroke. 

C^^  When  used  alone  it  means  outside  lead,  or  lead 
for  the  admission  of  steam.  Inside  lead  refers  to  the 
release  or  exhaust. 

8-  {Civil  Engineering)  The  distance  of  haul,  as  from 
a  cutting  to  an  embankment. 

9.  {Horology)  The  action  of  a  tooth,  as  a  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  in  impelling  another  tooth  or  a  pallet.      Saunter. 

Lead  angle  i  Steam  Engine),  the  angle  which  the  crank 
makes  witli  Ihc  line  of  centers,  in  approaching  it,  at  the 
instant  wlien  the  valve  opens  to  admit  steam.  —  Lead 
Bcrew  [Mar/).),  the  main  longitudinal  screw  of  a  lathe, 
which  gives  the  feed  motion  to  the  carriage. 

Lead'ed  (ISd'gd),  a.  1.  Fitted  with  lead  ;  set  in  lead ; 
as,  leaded  windows. 

2.  (Print.)  Separated  by  leads,  as  the  lines  of  a  page. 

Lead'en  (lSd"u),  a.  1.  Made  of  lead;  of  the  nature 
of  lead  ;  as,  a  leaden  ball. 

2.  Like  lead  in  color,  etc.  ;  as,  a  leaden  sky. 

3.  Heavy;  dull;  sluggish.  "  Zradeft  slumber."  Skak. 
Lead'er  (led'er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  leads 

or  conducts  ;  a  guide  ;  a  conductor.  Especially  :  (a)  One 
who  goes  first.  (6)  One  having  authority  to  direct ;  a 
chief ;  a  commander,  (c)  {Mus.)  A  performer  who  leads 
a  band  or  choir  in  music  ;  also,  m  an  orchestra,  the  prin- 
cipal violinist ;  the  one  who  plays  at  the  head  of  the  first 
\iolins.  (rf)  {Xaut.)  A  block  of  hard  wood  pierced  with 
suitable  holes  for  leading  ropes  in  their  proper  places. 
(r)  {3fach.)  The  principal  wheel  in  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery. lObs.  or  P.I  G.  Francis.  (/)  A  horse  placed 
in  advance  of  others ;  one  of  the  forward  pair  of  horses. 


He  forsnt  to  pull  in  his  kadci 
him  lit  tunes. 


,  and  they  gallop  away  with 

Hi  ire. 


ig)  A  pipe  for  conducting  rain  water  from  a  roof  to  a 
cistern  or  to  the  ground  ;  a  conductor.     (A)  {Fishing)  A 


net  for  leading  fish  into  a  pound,  weir,  etc.  ;  also,  a 
line  of  gut,  to  whicli  the  snell  of  a  fiy  liook  in  atta*;lied. 
(i)  {Mining)  A  branch  or  small  vein,  not  important  iu 
itself,  but  indicating  the  proximity  of  a  better  one. 

2.  Tho  first,  or  tho  principal,  edit^^rial  article  in  a 
newspaper  ;  a  leading  or  main  editorial  article. 

3.  {Print.)  {a)  A  type  having  a  dot  or  short  row  of 
dots  upon  its  face,  {b)  pi.  A  row  of  dots,  periods,  or 
hyphens,  used  in  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  etc.,  to  lead 
tho  eye  across  a  space  to  the  right  word  or  number. 

Syn.  —  Chief ;  chieftain;  commander.    See  CHiEr. 

Lead'er-Shlp  (led'er-shTp),  n.     The  office  of  a  leader. 

Lead'hill-lte  (led'hll-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
yellowihli  or  greenish  white  color,  consisting  of  the  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lead  ;  —  so  called  from  having 
been  first  found  at  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

Lead'ing:  (ledlng),  n.  Lead,  or  articles  of  lead,  col- 
lectively ;  lead  work. 

Lead'lng  (ledlng),  a.  Guiding  ;  directing ;  control- 
ling ;  foremost;  as,  a /far/m/;  motive  ;  &  leading  u\An;  a 
leading  example.  — Lead'illg-ly,  adv. 

Leading  case  (Laiv),  a  reported  decision  which  luis  come 
to  be  regarded  as  settling  the  law  of  the  question  in- 
volved. Ahbott.  —  Leading  motive  \a.  trauelation  of  G. 
leitmotif]  (Afiis.),  a  guiding  theme;  m  the  modern  music 
drama  of  Wagner,  a  marked  melodic  phrase  or  short  pas- 
sage which  always  accompanies  the  reappearance  of  a 
certain  person,  situation,  aostract  idea,  or  allusion  in  the 
course  of  the  play ;  a  sort  of  musical  label.  —  Leading 
note  iM-us.>,  the  seventh  note  or  tone  in  the  ascending 
major  8<!;dc  ;  the  sensible  note.  —  Leading  question,  a  ques- 
tion 80  framed  as  to  guide  the  person  (luestioned  in  mak- 
ing his  reply.  —  Leading  atrin^B,  strings  by  which  ohil- 
dren  are  supported  when  beginning  to  walk.  -  To  be  in 
leading  stringB,  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy  or  dependence, 
or  under  the  guidance  of  others.  —Leading  wheel,  a  wheel 
situated  before  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

Lead'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  guiding,  directing,  gov- 
erniiig,  or  enticing  ;  guidance.  Shak. 

2.  Suggestion;  hint;  example.     [Archaie'\        Bacon. 

Leadsman  (led'm/^ni).  n.;  ^/.  Leadhen  (-m^'n).  One 
who  leads  a  dance.     \_Obs.'\  P.  Jonson. 

Leads'man  (16dz'man),  n, ;  pi.  Leadsmen  (-m^n), 
{Naut.)   The  man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Totten. 

Lead'WOrt'  (ISd'wfirV),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Diari- 
tinie  herbs  {Plumbago).  P.  Eurojnca  has  lead-colored 
spotn  on  the  leaves,  and  nearly  lead-colored  flowers. 

Lead'y  (-J),  a.    Resembling  lead.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Leal  (lef),  n.  ;  pi.  Leaves  (levz).  [OE.  leef,  /<■/,  leaf^ 
AS.  lti(f;  akin  to  S.  lof,  OFries. 
laf,  D.'lonf  foliage,  G.  lanb,  OHG. 
loub  leaf,  foliage,  Icel.  lanf,  Sw, 
loJ\  Dan.  /or,  Goth,  laufs;  cf.  Lith. 
lujms.  Cf.  Lodge.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  col- 
ored, usually  green,  expansion  grow- 
ing from  the  side  of  a  stem  or  root- 
stock,  in  which  the  sap  for  the  use 
of  the  plant  is  elaborated  under  the 
influence  of  light  ;  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  plant  which  collectively  consti- 
tute its  foliage. 

BC^^  Such  leaves  usually  consist  of 
a  blade,  or  laminn,  supported  upon  a 
leafstalk  or  petiole,  winch,  contmued 
through  the  blade  as  the  midrib^ 
gives  off  woody  ribs  and  veivs  that 
support  the  cellular  texture.  The 
petiole  lias  usually  some  sort  of  an 
appendage  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
\vluch  is  called  the  stipule.  The  green 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  a  thin  epiderm 
pierced  with  closable  microscopic  openings,  known  as 
stouiata. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  special  organ  of  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
a  lateral  outgrowth  from  the  stem,  whether  appearing  as 
a  part  of  the  foliage,  or  as  a  cotyledon,  a  scale,  a  bract, 
a  spine,  or  a  tendril. 

^W^  In  this  view  every  part  of  a  plant,  except  the  root 
ancl  the  stem,  is  either  a  leaf,  or  is  composed  of  leaves 
more  or  less  modified  and  transformed. 

3.  Something  which  is  hke  a  leaf  in  being  wide  and 
thin  and  having  a  flat  surface,  or  in  being  attached  to  a 
larger  body  by  one  edge  or  end  ;  as :  (^)  A  part  of  a  book 
or  folded  sheet  containing  two  pages  upon  its  opposite 
sides.  (6)  A  side,  division,  or  part,  that  slides  or  is 
hinged,  as  of  window  shutters,  folding  doors,  etc.  (c) 
Tho  movable  side  of  a  table.  ((/)  A  very  tliin  plate  ;  as, 
gold  leaf,  {e)  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separate  fold 
or  layer.  (/)  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  pinion,  especially 
when  small. 

Loaf  beetle  (Zoul.),  any  beetle  which  feeds  upon  leaves ; 
es]).,  any  species  of  the  family  Chrysomelida:,  as  the 
potato  beetle  and  helmet  beetle.  —  Leaf  bridge,  a  draw- 
bridge having  a  jiLttfinin  or  leaf  which  swings  vertically 
on  hinges. —  Leaf  bud  t/Jo!.>.  a  hud  which  develops  into 
leaves  or  a  leafy  briituli.  —  Leaf  butterfly' if  ooL),  any  but- 
terfly wliich,  in  the  form  and  colors  of  its  wiugs,  resembles 
the  leaves  of  plants  upon  which  it  rests ;  esp.,  butterflies 
of  the  genus  Kallirna,  found  in  Southern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies.  —  Leaf  crumpler  (Zo'ol. ),  a  small  mothlPhycis 
indiycnella),  the  larva  01  which  feeds  upon  leaves  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  forms  its  nest  by  crumpling  and  fasten- 
ing leaves  together  in  clusters.  —  Leaf  cutter  {Zo'ol.},  any 
one  of  various  species  of  wild 
bees  of  the  genus  Megachile, 
which  cut  rounded  pieces  from 
the  edges  of  leaves,  or  the  pet- 
als  of  flowers,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests, 
which  are  made  in  holes  ana 
crevices,  or  in  a  leaf  rolled  up 
for  the  purpose.  Among  the 
common  American  species  are 
.1/.  ft;-pt'l.«and  M.  centmict/laris. 
Called  also  mse-cutting  bee.  — 
Leaf  fat,  the  fat  which  lies  in  6 
leaves   or    layers   within    the 

body  of  an  animah— Leaf  flea.      ^  ^.  „„,,^ *  .t,„i»„„ 

(Zool.U  a  jumping  plant  louse    /  w^^L9H"fl'^^ii.S?2!? 
of  the  family  Psyllld.T.  -  Leaf    <-^^9ach,le  cevtuncularu). 


Leaf. 
6  Blade;  p  Petiole, 
or    Leafstalk  ;    tt 
Stipules. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    tip,    am  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink  ;    then,    thin ;    toy  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Leaf    Insect    ( Ph;/llium 
siccirhhuin). 


frog  {Zo'"l.),  any  tree  frog  of  the  genus  PhyUrmiefiiisn  ~ 
Leaf  green.  [Boi.)  See  Chlorophyll.  —  Leaf  hopper  ' /Tfj"/.  i. 
any  .small  jumping  hemipterovjs  insect  of  the  genus  Tel- 
tigonia,  and  allied  genera.  They  live  upon  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  plants.  See  Vine  hopper.  —  Leaf  Inaect 
iZoi'A.  I,  any  one  of  several  gen- 
era and  species  of  orthopterous 
insects,  esp.  of  the  genus  Flnjl' 
liunu  in  which  the  wings,  and 
sometimes  the  legs,  resemble 
leaves  in  color  and  form.  They 
are  common  in  Southern  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies.  —  Leaf  lard, 
lard  from  leaf  fat.  See  under 
Lard.  —  Leaf  louae  (Zo'/l.),  an 
aphid.  — Leaf  metal,  metalin  thin 
leaves,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin.  — 
Leaf  miner  [Znu/.),  any  one  of 
various  small  lepidopterous  and 
dipterous  insects,  which,  in  the 
larval  stages,  burrow  in  and  eat 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves ;  as, 
the  pear-tree /f  (7/ /«)>ifr(X(7A'T  v//- 
lelis  gemin/iteUa).  —Leaf  notcher 
(ZoOL),  a  pale  bluish  green  bee- 
tle (Artipus  Floridanusu  which, 
in  Florida,  eats  the  edges  of  tlie 
leaves  of  orange  trees.  —  Leaf 
roller  { Zool.  *,  the  larva  of  any  tor- 
tricid  moth  which  makes  a  nest  by  rolling  up  the  leaves 
of  plants.  See  Tortrix.  —  Leaf  scar  <Boi.),  the  cicatrix 
on  a  stem  whence  a  leaf  has  fallen.  —  Leaf  sewer  { ZouL),  a 
tortricid  moth,  whose  caterpillar  makes  a  nest  by  rolling 
up  a  leaf  and  fastening  the  edges  together  with  silk,  as  if 
sewn;  esp.,  Phoioiifpris  nidicoilfinn,  wliich  feeds  upon 
the  apple  tree.  —  Leaf  sight,  a  hinged  sight  on  a  firearm, 
which  can  be  raised  or  folded  down.  —Leaf  trace  [Bi<t.\ 
one  or  more  fibrovascular  bundles,  which  may  be  traced 
down  an  endogenous  stem  from  tlie  base  of  a  leaf.  —  Leaf 
tier  iZ'dol.)^  a  tortricid  moth  whose  lar\'a  makes  a  nest  by 
fastening  the  edges  of  a  leaf  together  with  silk;  esp.,  Tevis 
cin'hn-plT'i,  fomid  on  the  apple  tree.  —  Leaf  valve,  a  valve 
which  move.>i  on  a  hinge.  —  Leaf  waap  (^''"'/. ),  a  sawtly.  - 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  make  a  radical  change  for  the 
better  in  one's  way  of  living  or  doing.  {CoUoq.\ 
They  were  both  determined  to  tui-n  ot-er  a  ntw  lea/.  Hichardson. 

Loaf  (lef),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Leaped  (left) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Leafing.]  To  shoot  out  leaves ;  to  produce 
leaves ;  to  leave  ;  as,  the  treea  leaj  in  May. 

Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Leafage  (lef'aj ;  48),  n.    Leaves,  collectively  ;  foliage. 

Leaf'CUp'  (-kiip'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  coarse  American  com- 
posite weed  (Poli/mnia  Uvedalia). 

Lealed  (left), "a.  Having  (such)  a  leaf  or  (so  many) 
leaves;  — used  in  composition;  as,  hio&d-leafed ;  four- 
leafnl. 

Leal'et  fief  ft),  n.     (Bot.)  A  leaflet. 

Leal'-Joot  ed  (-fdSf  Sd),  a.  {ZoOl. )  Having  leaflike 
expan.^iuns  on  t)ie  legs;  —  said  of  certain  insects;  as,  the 
iec/'J'ooted  bug  i  Lppioglos&xis  phyUopiis). 

Leafl-neSB  (-t-n^s),  n.     The  state  of  being  leafy. 

Leafless,  «■  Having  no  leaves  or  foliage  ;  bearing  no 
foliage.  "Xea/?e 55 groves."  Coivper. — Leaf^leSS-nesS, ti. 

LoafleBB  plants,  plants  having  no  foliage,  though  leaves 
may  be  present  in  the  form  of  scales  and  bracts.  See 
Leaf,  n.,  1  and  2. 

Leaflet  (-ISt),  n.  1.  A  little  leaf;  also,  a  little  printed 
leaf  or  a  tract. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
compound  leaf  ;  a  foliole. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  leaf  like  organ  or  part; 
as,  a  ffnjfet  of  the  gills  of  fishes. 

Leaf-nosed'  (-uozdO.  «■  {Zool.) 
Having  a  leaflike  membrane  on  the 
noae  ;  —  said   of    certain  bats,  esp.    of 


the  genera,  Phi/llostoma  &ud  Hhinonyc-    -     «,  ^'n^.x 
teris.    See  Vampire.  Leatleta  c  not. ). 

Leafstalk'  (-stak'),  7i.  {Bot )  The  stalk  or  petiole 
wliiih  supports  a  leaf. 

Leafy  (-J),  o.  ICompar.  Leafier  (-T-er);  siiperL 
Leafiest.]  1.  Full  of  leaves;  abounding  in  leaves  ;  as, 
the  leo/y  forest.  "  The  leafy  month  of  June."  Coleridye. 

2.  Consisting  of  leaves.     "  A  lea/y  bed."  Byrun. 

League  (leg),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  legne,  lieue,  a  measure  of 
length,  F.  lieiie,  Pr.  lega.,  leguoy  It.  &  LL.  lega,  Sp.  Icgiia, 
Pg.  legon,  legua  ;  all  f  r.  LL.  leuga,  leuca,  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Arm.  leo,  lev  (perh.  from  French),  Ir.  leige  (perh. 
from  English) ;  also  Ir.  &  Gael,  leac  a  flag,  a  broad,  Hat 
atone,  W.  ;/c(7) ,  —  such  stones  having  perh.  served  as  a 
sort  of  milestone  (cf.  CR0MLECH^]  1.  A  measure  of 
length  or  distance,  varying  in  different  countries  from 
about  2.4  to  4.6  English  statute  miles  of  5,280  feet  each, 
and  used  (as  a  land  measure)  cliietly  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  Spanish  parts  of  America.  The  mu- 
rine tefigur  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  equal  to 
three  marine,  or  geographical,  miles  of  6,080  feet  each. 

^-W^  The  English  land  league  is  eJiual  to  three  English 
statute  miles.  The  Spanish  and  French  leagues  vary 
in  each  country  according  to  uJiage  and  the  kind  of 
measurement  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  Dutch 
and  Qorman  leagues  contain  about  four  geographical 
uiles,  or  about  4.t)  English  statute  milou. 

2.  A  Btone  erected  near  a  public  road  to  mark  the 
distance  of  a  league.    [Olj.i.'\ 

League  (legl,  n.  \F.  Hgne,  LL.  liga,  fr,  L.  lignrr  to 
bind;  cf.  Sp.  lign.  Cf.  Ally  a  confederate,  LioATiJRE.] 
An  alliance  or  combination  of  two  or  more  nations,  par- 
tioH,  or  perHons,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  jiurpose 
which  requires  a  continued  course  of  action,  as  for  mu- 
tual defense,  or  for  furtherance  of  connuercial,  religious, 
or  jiolitical  interests,  etc. 

And  lot  there  bo 
'Twixt  iiB  and  them  no  Uague,  nor  nmity.        Dmham. 

f"P^  A  Ifngue  may  be  offrnsire  or  dpfmxivc,  or  both  ; 
Oi/'^n.f'i'/',  when  the  parties  agree  to  nnite  in  attacking  a 
comTiion  ciirniv  :  'Iftpnah-r,  when  tlmy  agree  to  a  nnitual 
defeuHiq  of  each  other  against  an  imeJny. 

Th»  Holy  Loa^e.  an  alliance  of  Roman  Catholics  formed 
In  \'iH'>  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  the 


exclusion  of  Protestant.s  from  the  throne  of  France.  — 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See  Covenant. '.J. —The  land 
league,  an  association,  organized  in  Dublin  in  1879.  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  its  avowed 
objects  being  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  loiit.  and  free 
sale  of  the  tenants'  interest.  It  was  declared  illegal  by 
Parliament,  but  vigorous  prosecutions  have  failed  to 
suppress  it. 

Syn.  —  Alliance  ;  confederacy  ;  confederation  ;  coali- 
tion ;  combination  ;  compact ;  cooperation. 

League  (leg),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leagued  (legd) ; 
p.pr.  A-  vb.  n.  Leaguino  (le'gtng)  ]  [Cf.  F.  se  ligiter. 
See  2d  League.]  To  unite  in  a  league  or  confederacy  ; 
to  combine  for  mutual  support ;  to  confederate.     South. 

League,  v.  t.  To  join  in  a  league  ;  to  cause  to  com- 
bine for  a  joint  purpose  ;  to  combine  ;  to  unite  ;  as,  com- 
mon interests  will  league  heterogeneous  elements. 

Lea'guer  (le'ger),  n.  One  who  belongs  to  or  supports 
a  league.  BacoJi.      IT.  Irving. 

Lea'guer,  n.  [D.  leger  camp,  bed,  couch,  lair.  See 
Lair,  and  cf.  Beleaguer.]  1.  The  camp  of  a  besieging 
army  ;  a  camp  in  general.  B,  Joiison. 

2-  A  siege  or  beleaguering.     [^.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lea'guer,  r.  t.     To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer.     [Ohs."] 

Lea'g^er-er  (-er),  n.     A  besieger.     \_R-'\    *T-  ]Vcb.ster. 

Leak  (lek),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  lek  leaky,  a  leak,  G. 
leek,  led.  lekr  leaky,  Dan.  Isek  leaky,  a  leak,  Sw.  lack  ; 
cf.  AS.  /dec  full  of  cracks  or  leaky.  Cf.  Ijjak,  r.]  1.  A 
crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  which  admits  water  or 
other  fluid,  or  lets  it  escape  ;  as,  a  leak  in  a  roof  ;  a  leak 
in  a  boat;  a  leak  in  a  gas  pipe.  "  One  leak  will  sink  a 
ship.'*  Buuyan. 

2.  The  entrance  or  escape  of  a  fluid  through  a  crack, 
fissure,  or  other  aperture ;  as,  the  leak  gained  on  the 
ship's  pumps. 

To  spring  a  leak,  to  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in  water ; 
to  begin  to  let  in  water  ;  as,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak. 

Leak, «.     Leaky.     \_Obs.']  Speimer. 

Leak,  v.  i.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Leaked  (lekt);  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  II.  Leaking.]  [Akin  to  D.  iekken.  G.  lerkeyi.  lechen, 
Icel.  leka^  Dan.  hi-kke,  Sw.  lUcka,  AS.  leccaii  to  wet, 
moisten.  See  Leak,  7i.]  1.  To  let  water  or  other  fluid 
in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  etc. ;  as,  the  cask 
leaks  ;  the  roof  leaks  ;  the  boat  leaks. 

2.  To  enter  or  escape,  as  a  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crev- 
ice, etc. ;  to  pass  gradually  into,  or  out  of,  something 
—  usually  with  in  or  out. 

To  leak  out,  to  be  divulged  gradually  or  clandestinely  ; 
to  become  public ;  as,  the  facts  leaked  out. 

Leak,  v.  t.  To  permit  to  enter  or  escape  through  a 
leak  ;  as,  to  leak  water  or  gas.  Hooke. 

Leak'age  (-aj;  48),  n.     [Cf.  D.  lekk'ige,  for  sense  1.] 

1.  A  leaking;  also,  the  quantity  that  enters  or  issues 
by  leaking. 

2-  {Com.)  An  allowance  of  a  certain  rate  per  cent 
for  the  leaking  of  casks,  or  wa.ste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

Leak'i-ness  (-T-ngs),  7?.     The  quality  of  being  leaky. 

Leak'y  (-y),  a.  IC&mpar.  Leakier  (-T-er) ;  svperl. 
Leakiest.]  1.  Permitting  water  or  other  fluid  to  leak 
iu  or  out ;  as.  a  leaky  roof  or  cask. 

2.  Apttodisclo.se  secrets;  tattling;  not  close.  [CoUog.'] 
heal  (lel),  H.    [OF.  leifd,  another  form  of  loial^  F.  loyaL 

See  Loyal.]     Faithful;  loyal;  true. 

AU  nun  true  and  lad,  all  women  pure.        Termyson. 

Land  of  the  leal,  the  place  of  the  faithful ;  heaven. 

Leam  (lem).  7*.  tt  1'.  /.     See  Leme.     [065.]     Holland. 

Leam,  7i.  [See  Leamer,  Lien.]  A  cord  or  strap  for 
leading  a  dog.  Sir  IP.  Scott. 

Leam'er  (-er),  7J.  [F.  h'mier,  OF.  lieniier,  fr.  L.  liga- 
men  band,  bandage.     See  Lien.]     A  dog  held  by  a  leam. 

Lean  (len),  v.  t.  [Icel.  leynu  ;  akin  to  G.  Uiugnen  to 
deny,  AS.  lygnian^  also  E.  He  to  speak  falsely.]  To  con- 
ceal.    [Ohs.]  Bay. 

Lean  (len),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaned  (lend),  some- 
times Leant  (ISnt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leaning.]  [OF. 
le/ien,  AS.  hhninii,  hleoriian^  v.  i. ;  akin  to  OS.  hlinoii, 
D.  leuneii,  OHG.  Idinen.,  linen,  G.  tehnen^  L.  inclinan\ 
Gr.  K\{veiv,  L.  elivus  hill,  slope.  V40.  Cf.  Declivity, 
Climax,  Incline,  Lai'Der.]  1.  To  incline,  deviate,  or 
bend,  from  a  vertical  position ;  to  be  in  a  position  thus 
inchning  or  deviating ;  as,  she  leaned  out  at  the  window  ; 
a  leaning  column.     *'  He  leant  forward."  Bickens. 

2.  To  incline  in  opinion  or  desire  ;  to  conform  in  con- 
duct ;  —  with  /o,  toward,  etc. 

They  delight  rothcr  to  hnn  to  their  old  customs.    SpenKpr. 

3.  To  rest  or  rely,  for  support,  comfort,  and  the  like  ; 
—  with  on,  vpon,  or  agaivst. 

lie  Uanpd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself.      Tcnnj/aon. 

Lean,  f.  t.     [From  Lean,  1'.  i. ;  AS.  kliP.nnn,  v.  t.,  fr. 

Jdeonian,  hlinian,  v.  i.]     To  cause  to  lean;  to  incline; 

to  support  or  rest.  Mrs.  Browning. 

His  fainting  limbs  agamst  an  oak  he  Icont.        Jhyilrn. 

Lean  (Icn),  a.  ICompnr.  Leaner  (-er) ;  siiperl.  Lean- 
est.] [OK.  lene,  AS.  hltenc ;  prob,  akin  to  E.  lean  to 
inrline.  See  Lean,  v.  t.]  1.  Wanting  flesh ;  destitute 
of  or  deficient  in  fat;  not  plump;  meager;  thin;  lank; 
as,  a  Iran  body  ;  a  lean  man  ;  letin  cattle. 

2.  Wanting  fullness,  richnoss.  sufficiency,  or  produc- 
tiveness; deficient  in  (luality  <>r  <i)nlents;  slender;  scant; 
barren;  bare;  mean; — UH<d  literally  and  flgurativ^dy  ; 
as,  the  lean  earth;  nleav  harvest;  a.  lean  purse;  n  leaji 
discourse;  /ean  wages.     *' No  ^i^a?!.  wardrobe."        Shak. 

Tlu-lr  Iran  and  fliiNhy  rvongn.  Millmi. 

What  the  land  i«,  whether  it  be  fat  or  hnn.  Num.  xiii.  I'D. 
f)ut  of  my  Ifun  and  low  ability 

I  'II  lend  you  Honu'tlitiip.  Slmk. 

3.  (Tf/pog.)  Of  a  character  which  prevents  the  com- 
positor from  earning  the  usual  wages  ;  —  opposed  to /at  ; 
as  lean  copy,  ninttor,  or  type. 

Syn.  — Slender;  spare;  thin;  metier;  lank;  skinny; 
eaiint. 


B  Main   Dinldi 
A  Le:m-to. 


Shck. 


Lean  (len),  n.     1.  That  part  of  flesh  which  conufits 

principally  of  muscle  without  the  fat. 

The  fut  wuH  so  white  and  the  /ta'i  was  so  ruddy.  Goldsmith. 

2.  (Tyjing.)  Unremnnerative  copy  or  work. 

Lean'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.     1.  Having  a  thin  face. 

2.  {Typ"g.)  Slender  or  narrow ; — said  of  tj-pe  the  let- 
ters of  whitli  ha%e  thin  lines,  or  are  unusually  narrow  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  W.  Savage. 

Lean'lng,  n.  The  act,  or  state,  of  incliniug;  inclina- 
tion ;  tendtiH  y  ;  as,  a /eaTimy  towards  Calvinism. 

Lean'ly,  "-le.     Meagerly  ;  without  fat  or  plumpness, 

Lean'ness,  n.  [AS.  /dxnnes.^  Tlie  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  lean. 

Lcan'-to'  (len'toiy),  a. 
{Arr/i.)  Having  only  one  slope 
or  pitch  ;  — said  of  aroof.— 7i. 
A  shed  or  slight  building  placed 
against  the  wall  of  a  larger 
structure  and  having  a  single- 
pitched  roof ;  —  called  alsopent- 
house,  and  to-/all. 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered  as 
a  }r(t}i-to,a.\\  round  this  inner  apart- 
ment. ]>!■  Foe. 

Lean'-wlt'ted  (-wTt'tgd),  a. 
Having  but  little  sense  or  shrewdness. 

Lean'y  (-J),  a.     Lean.     [Ohs.']  Spniser. 

Leap(lep),?i.  [AS.  leap.]  1.  A  basket.  [Obs.']  Wijcli/. 

2.  A  weel  or  wicker  trap  for  fish,     ll'rov.  Eng.'] 

Leap  (lep),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaped  (lept ;  277), 
rarely  Leapt;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leaping.]  [OE.  lej>en, 
Irnpen,  AS.  hle6pan  to  leap,  jump,  run;  akin  to  OS. 
alddpan,  OFries.  filapa,  D.  loopen,  G.  lazi/en,  OHG. 
Inutf'an,  hla>//l'an,  Icel.  hlaiipa.  Sw.  Idpa,  Dan.  lobe, 
Goth,  xishlaitpan.  Cf.  Elope,  Lope,  Lapwing,  Loaf  to 
loiter.]  1.  To  spring  clear  of  the  ground,  with  the  feet ; 
to  jump  ;  to  vault ;  as,  a  man  leaps  over  a  fence,  or  leaps 
upon  a  horse.  Bacon. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood.  Shak. 

2.  To  spring  or  move  suddenly,  as  by  a  jump  or  by 
jumps;  to  bound;  to  move  swiftlj'.    Also  Fig. 
HIv  heart  leajis  up  when  I  behold 
Arainbow  in  the  sky.  XVordsicorth. 

Leap,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  by  a  leap  or  jump ;  as,  to 
leap  a  wall,  or  a  ditch. 

2.  To  copulate  with  (a  female  beast) ;  to  cover. 

3.  To  cause  to  leap  ;  as,  to  leap  a  horse  across  a  ditch 
Leap,  n.     1.  The  act  of  leaping,  or  the  space  passed 

by  leaping ;  a  jump  ;  a  spring  ;  a  bound. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees. . . .  and  sudden  Icofts  from 
one  extreme  to  another  are  unnatural.  L'Estrorif/e. 

Changes  of  tone  may  proceed  either  by  leapsOT  glides.  JI.  ^weet. 

2.  Copulation  with,  or  coverture  of,  a  female  beast. 

3.  (Mining)  A  fault. 

4.  (3Ius.)  A  passing  from  one  note  to  another  by  an 
inter\'al,  especially  by  a  long  one,  or  by  one  including 
several  other  and  intermediate  intervals. 

Leap^er  (lep'er),  n.  [AS.  hleupere.l  One  who,  or 
that  which,  leaps. 

Leap'er,  n.  [See  1st  Leap.]  A  kind  of  hooked  in- 
striniieut  fur  untwisting  old  cordage. 

Leap'frog'  (-fr5g'),  7i.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which 
one  stuops  down  and  another  leaps  over  him  by  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former. 

Leap'ful(-fvil),7(.   [See  1st  Leap.]  A  basketful.  {Obs.} 

Leap'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Leap,  to  jump. 

Leaping  house,  a  brothel.  [Obs.]  <S'/(((A. —Leaping  pole, 
a  pole  used  in  some  games  of  leaping.  -  Leaping  spider 
{Zool.),  a  jumpmg  spider  ;  one  of  the  faaltigradie. 

Leap'lng-ly,  adv.    By  leaps. 

Leap'  year'  (yer').  Bissextile;  a  year  containing  36G 
days ;  every  fourth  year  which  leaps  over  a  day  more 
than  a  common  year,  giving  to  February  twenty-nine 
days.    See  Bissextile. 

d^p"  Every  year  whose  numb.:  r  is  divisible  by  four  with- 
out a  remainder  is  a  leap  year,  excepting  the  full  cen- 
turies, which,  to  be  leap  years,  must  be  divisible  by  4iiii 
without  a  remainder.  If  not  so  divisible  they  are  com- 
mon years.    1900,  therefore,  is  not  a  leap  year. 

Lear  (ler),  v.  t.    To  learn.   See  Lere,  to  learn.   lObs.'l 

Lear,  n.     Lore ;  lesson.     [Obs."]  Spenser 

Lear,  a.    See  Leer,  a.     [Prov.  Kng."]  JIaliiwell. 

Lear,  ?'.     An  annealing  oven.     See  Leer,  7j. 

Leam  (lem),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Learned  (lernd),  or 
Learnt  (lernt) ; /7. /jr.  A' i&.  n.  Learning.]  I0¥..tenien. 
leornen,  AS.  leornian ;  akiu  to  OS.  Uuon.,  for  lii-non, 
OHG.  lirnen,  lernen,  G.  lernen,  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  Wran 
to  teach,  OS.  lerian,  OHG.  leraii,  G.  le/iren,  Goth,  lais- 
jnn,  also  Goth,  lais  I  know,  leis  acquainted  (in  comp.)  ; 
all  prob.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  go,  go  over,  and  hence, 
to  leam  ;  cf.  AS.  leoran  to  go.  Cf.  Last  a  mold  of  the 
foot.  Lore.]  1.  To  gain  knowledge  or  information  of ; 
to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  study,  or  investigation  ;  to  re- 
ceive instruction  concerning ;  to  fix  in  the  mind  ;  to  ac- 
quire understanding  of,  or  .skill  in ;  as,  to  learn  the  way ; 
to  leam  a  lesson  ;  to  leam  dancing  ;  to  leam  to  skate ; 
to  learn  the  violin  ;  to  learn  the  truth  about  something. 
"Learn  to  <lo  well."  /-f-  '•  !"■ 

Nuw  hum  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree.      Matt.  xxiv.  ;Si. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to  ;  to  teach.   [Ot*.] 
1 1'lBt  thou  not  Icnmi^d  mc  how 
To  make  iirrfuines  ?  Shak. 

!E^="  Learn  formerlv  had  also  the  sense  of  trneb.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aniilot:vof  the  Fr.mb  aii.i  other  lan- 
guages, and  hence  we  find  it  with  tliiH  HCiise  m  Shake- 
speare. Spenser,  and  other  old  writers.  Tins  usage  has 
now  piiHHed  away.  To  Irni-n  is  to  receive  instruction,  and 
to  f>-<ir/i  is  to  give  instruction.  Ho  who  is /(/(/yA/ learns, 
nut  he  who  iraches. 

Leam,  v.  i.  To  acquire  knowledge  or  skill :  to  make 
progress  in  acquiring  knowledge  or  skill  ;  to  receive  in- 
formation or  instruction  ;  as,  this  child  learns  quickly. 

Take  iny  yoki?  upnii  you  and  Irnni  nf  nir.     Mutt.  xi.  2!t. 

To  learn  by  heart.     Sec  Bi/  heart,  tinder  Heart.  —  To 
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ieam  by  rote,  to  memorize  by  repetition  without  exercise 
of  tliu  uuil(;rht:in<liiit^. 

Leam'a-ble  (ir-i n'.Vb'l),  a.     Such  as  rail  be  Ieanii?d. 

Learn'od  (loru'CJ),  «.  Of  or  purtaiuing  to  leamiiiR  ; 
posHCSHiiig,  or  cliarartoiizcil  by,  Iwirning,  cup.  Hcliolaatic 
learning;  erudite;  well-jjiforniod  ;  an,  ji  ^ecrnei/ scliohir, 
writer,  or  lawyer;  a.  Icantcd  hook;  a.  lear?ied  theory. 

TIic  kiirnail  invi-r  lout  n«  time.  Spefiser. 

Men  of  much  reading  uru  giciitty  IcarmU,  but  may  be  little 

knowing.  Lijcke. 

VViird*  of  teamed  lciij,'tli  uml  tliiiiHhTin;;  nnuntl.  CoJdsmilh. 

The  learned,  learned  men  ;  umn  of  eruditiou  ;  scholars. 
-- Learn'ed-ly,  adv.  — Learn''ed-ness,  n. 

Ever}'  Coxcomb  sweura  us  kiinteiHy  um  they.  Su'>/t. 

Leani'dr  (-er),  n.     Oue  who  learns  ;  :i  scliolar. 

Leam'ing,  n.  [AS.  leomunf/.'}  1.  Tlic  acquisition 
■of  kiiitu  kfili,'f  or  skill ;  as,  the  learning  of  languages;  the 
■icannnij  uf  telegraphy. 

2.  Tlie  knowledge  or  skill  received  by  instruction  or 
■study;  acquired  knoivledge  or  Ideas  in  any  branch  of 
science  or  literature  ;  erudition  ;  literature  ;  science  ;  aa, 
ihe  is  a  man  of  great  lenntimj. 

Book  learning.    See  under  Book. 

Syn.  — Literature  ;  ermlition;  lore;  scholarsliip ;  sci- 
ence ;  letters.    See  Literature. 

Leas'a-ble  (lea'i-b'l),  a.  [From  2d  Lease.]  Such  as 
■can  be  leased. 

Lea30  (lez),  r.  I,  [AS.  If.san  to  gather;  akin  to  D. 
•iezeii  to  gather,  read,  G.  hst-n,  i^oih.  lisan  to  gather, 
cf.  Lith.  lesti  to  peck.]  To  gather  what  harvesters  liave 
left  behind  ;  to  glean.     \_Obs.'[  Dryden. 

Lease  (lea),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Leased  (lest) ;  p.  pr. 
^vfj.  n.  Leasing.]  [F.  laisser,  OF.  /ai.isier,  /essier,  to 
leave,  transmit,  L.  iaxare  to  loose,  slacken,  from  laxus 
Joose,  wide.  See  Lax,  and  cf.  Lessee.]  1.  To  grant  to 
another  by  lease  the  possession  of,  as  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  ;  to  let ,  to  demise ;  as,  a  land- 
owner leases  a  farm  to  a  tenant ;  —  sometimes  with  oul. 
There  were  Bomc  [houses]  that  vrere  icised  out  for  three  lives. 

AddiMll. 

2.  To  hold  under  a  lease ;  to  take  a  lease  of ;  as,  a 
itenant  leases  his  land  from  the  owner. 

Lease  (les),  ji.     [Cf.   OF.  lais.    See  Lease,  v.  (.] 

1.  A  demise  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredit- 
aments to  another  for  life,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will, 
or  for  any  less  interest  than  that  which  tlie  lessor  has  in 
sthe  property,  usually  for  a  specified  rent  or  compensation. 

2.  The  contract  for  such  letting. 

C  Any  tenure  by  grant  or  permission ;  the  time  for 
■which  such  a  tenure  liolds  good;  allotted  time. 


Our  hish-pliicej  Miicbeth 
Shall  live  the  i'^-ixr  of  nature. 


Shai: 


Lease  and  release,  a  mode  of  conveyance  of  freehold  es- 
tates, formerly  common  in  England  and  in  New  York. 
Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  a  simple  deed  of  grant. 

liurrill.     Wan-en's  Blackstone. 

LeaseTlOld'  (les'holdO,  a.     Held  by  lease. 

Lease'hold^  n.  A  tenure  by  lease  ;  specifically,  land 
lield  an  per.sLuialty  under  a  lease  for  years. 

Lease^hold'or  (-er),  n.  A  tenant  under  a  lease.  — 
IiOase'Iiold'ing,  a.  &  n. 

Leas'er  (lez^r),  n.  [From  1st  Lease.]  One  who 
lease-s  or  gleans.     [Oi^.]  Swift. 

Leas'er,  n.    A  har.    [0&5.]    See  Leasing. 

Leash  (lesh),  n.  [OE.  lese^  lees,  ieece,  OF.  lesse,  F. 
'laissr^  LL.  laxa,  fr.  L.  laxus  loose.  See  Lax.]  1.  A  thong 
of  leather,  or  a  long  cord,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his 
Jiawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog. 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  lecuh.        Shak. 

2.  (Sporting)  A  brace  and  a  half;  a  tierce;  three; 
"three  creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  greyhounds,  foxes, 
Ibucks,  and  hares  ;  hence,  the  number  three  in  general. 

[I]  kept  my  chamber  a  leoah  of  days.        B.  Jonson. 
Then  wore  I  wealthier  tlinn  a  hmsh  of  kings.     Temnison. 

3.  C  Weaving)  A  string  with  a  loop  at  the  end  for  lift- 
ing warp  threads,  in  a  loom. 

Leash,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leashed  (lesht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  LEASHisa.]    To  tie  together,  or  hold,  with  a  leash. 

Leashing  (lez'Tng),  ??,.     [AS.  leasung,  fr.  leas   loose, 

ial.se,  deceitfuh     See  -less,  Loose,  «.]     The  act  of  lying  ; 

falsehood  ;  a  lie  or  lies.     lAichaic]  Spenser, 

Thou  Shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  Icasmg.    Ps.  v.  6. 

Blessed  be  the  lips  that  such  a  leasing  told.    Fairfax. 

Leasing  making  (Scots  Late),  the  uttering  of  lies  or  li- 
bels upon  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  hia 
■court,  tir  his  family.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Lea'S0W(le'so),)i.   lA.^.lesu,lxsu.'\  A  pasture.  [06*.] 

Least  (lest),  a.  [OE.  Inst,  lest,  AS.  lixsast,  Ixsest, 
super],  of  Isessa  less.  See  Less,  a.']  [Used  as  the  super- 
lative of  little.}  Smallest,  either  in  size  or  degree; 
shortest ;  lowest ;  most  unimportant ;  as,  the  least  in- 
sect ;  the  least  mercy ;  the  least  space. 

C^^  Least  is  often  used  with  the,  as  if  a  noun. 

I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles.        1  Cor.  xv.f). 

At  least,  or  At  the  leaat,  at  the  least  estimate,  consid- 
■eration.  chance,  etc. ;  hence,  at  any  rate  ;  at  all  events; 
even.    See  However. 

He  who  tempts,  though  m  vam,  at  least  asperses 

The  tt-mpted  with  dishonor.  Milton. 

Upon  the  mast  they  eaw  a  voung  man,  at  least  if  he  were  a 
man.  who  sat  as  on  hordebaek.  ,Sir  P.  Sidntni. 

—  In  least,  or  In  the  least,  ni  the  least  degree,  manner, 
«tc.  "He  that  is  unjust  in  thr  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much."  Luke  xvi.  10. —Least  aqnaroB  'Math.),  amethnd 
-of  deducing  from  a  number  of  carefuUv  made  vet  slightly 
-discordant  observations  of  a  phenomenon  the  most  prob- 
able values  of  the  unknown  quantitifs.  It  takes  as  its 
fundamental  principle  that  the  most  probable  values  are 
those  which  make  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residual 
errors  of  the  observation  a  minimum. 

liQQSXyadv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree;  in  a 
degree  below  all  others ;  as,  to  reward  those  who  least 
deserve  it. 


Least,  conj.     See  Lest,  conj.     [Obs."] 


Spenser. 


Leathcrback  {Spliargts  conacen). 


Least'waya'   (leit'wilz'),  I ':r//i'.       At    least;     at    all 

Least' wise'    ( le.tt'w i/' ),     (       eventn.      [  Colloq. ] 

At  leaatwayfl,  or  At  leaBtwiee,  at  least.     [Dlj.f.]      Fullt-r. 

Lea'sy  (lo'zj),  a.  [AS.  Irdt  void,  loose,  false.  Cf. 
Lkasino.]     FliuiMV  ;  vague,  deceptive,    [OOs.]   Ascham. 

Leat  (let),  7i.  [Of.  Lead  to  conduct.]  An  artirtcial 
wattr  trench,  esp.  one  to  or  from  a  mill.         ('.  Kiuijsley. 

Leath'er  (IGttj'Hr),  v.  [OE.  lether,  AH.  /r.Vr;  akin 
to  D.Uutery  leer,  G.  leder,  OHG.  Icdar,  1cl-1.  /cJr,  8w. 
idder,  l>an.  litder.'\  1.  Tiie  skin  of  an  animal,  or  some 
part  of  such  skin,  tanned,  tawed,  or  otherwise  dressed 
for  use;  also,  dreHsed  hides,  collectively. 

2.  The  skin.     [J ronieal  or  Sportive] 

i^[S^ Leat/ii  r  in  much  used  adjectively  in  t)ie  sense  of 
madf  of,  rrlatinij  to,  or  likt:,  Icatlur. 

Leather  board,  an  iniitation  of  sole  leather,  made  of 
leather  scrap.-*,  rags,  p.ii»er,  etc.  —Leather  carp  iXool.),  a 
variety  of  carp  in  which  the  scales  an^  all,  or  nearly  all, 
absent.  See  ///'/.v/.  iindfr  Caui-.  —  Leather  Jacket,  {/.nul.} 
ill)  A  CalifiTiiia  .■;iriing.jid  h.'^h  ((ili<i<>j,ltl..s  .sauni.\).  lit) 
A  trigger  b.^li  {luihslis  furolnui'sis).  —  i,ea.t\\(ir  flower 
(AoM,  aflimbiiit;  phuit  ( r//7/u///.v  ViminDni  tin*  MicldU; 
and  Southern  Slati-s,  having  tliirk.  Iratht'ry  wqials  of  a 
pnrnliah  mhtr.  Leather  leaf{/i"A),  a  h)W  Mhrub  iCiis- 
san-hti  ciilu'-'ihi/ii],  ^11. wing  iii  Nurtiiurn  hwamp.-*,  and  hav- 
ing evergrreii,  <nna.-,niis,  h.urty  l.-avcK.  -  Leather  plant 
iBo/.),  one  i.>r  nion-  Ni-w  Zi-alaud  plants  of  the  rumi.oHitc 
genus  Cfluu.sKi,  winih  havr  wiiiti.-  or  bult  tumcntosi* 
leaves. —Leather  turtle.  iZiml.)  See  Leatherback. —Veg- 
etable leather.  (</)  An  imitation  of  leather  made  of  cotton 
waste.    Uj)  Luieu  cloth  coated  with  India  rubber.     Ore. 

Leath'er,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leathered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leatheking.]  To  beat,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather.     [Obs.  or  Collog.]  (j.  Ktiof. 

Leath'er-back'  (-bik'),  n.  {Zodl.)  A  large  sea  turtle 
(Sphargi.-!  furiacia), 
having  no  bony 
shell  on  its  back. 
It  is  common  in  the 
warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  sometimes 
weighs  over  a  tliou- 
aand  pounds;  — 
called  also  leather 
turtle^  leathery  tur- 
tle, leather-backed  t'<i 
tortoise,  etc. 

Leath'er-etnpth'- 
er-6t),  Leather- 
ette'(lSth'er-€t')./;. 
ILeather  +  -et,  F. 
■ette.}  An  imitation 
of  leather,  made  of 
paper  and  cloth. 

Leath'er-head^  (-hSdO,  n.    (Zodl.)  The  friar  bird. 

Leath'ern  (-ern),  a.  Made  of  leather;  consisting  of 
leather  ;  as,  a  leathern  purse.  *'  A  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins.'*  Malt.  iii.  4. 

Leath'er-neck'  (IgHi'er-ngkOt??.  {Zodl.)  The  sordid 
friar  bird  of  Australia  (Tropidorhi/nchus  sordidus). 

Leath'er-WOOd^  (-wood').  ?'.  (Bot.)  A  small  branch- 
ing shrub  (Dirra  palu.<itris),  with  a  white,  soft  wood, 
and  a  tough,  leathery  bark,  common  m  damp  woods  in 
the  Northern  United  States  ; —called  alao  moosejrood, 
and  uu'eopy.  Gray. 

Leath'er-y  (-f),a.  Resembling  leather  in  appearance 
or  consistence  ;  tough.    "  A  leather}/  skin."  Cirev. 

Leave  (lev),  v.  >.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaved  (levd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leaving.]  To  send  out  leaves  ;  to  leaf  ;  — 
often  with  out.  G.  Fletcher. 

Leave,  v.  t.     [See  Levy.]    To  raise  ;  to  levy.     \_Obs.'\ 
An  army  strong  she  leaved.  Speiiser. 

Leave,  n.  [OE.  leve,  leave,  AS.  le/if ;  akin  to  ledf 
pleasing,  dear,  E.  lief,  D.  oor/o/ leave,  G.  urlaub,  and  er- 
lauben  to  permit,  Icel.  leiifi.  V124.  See  Lief.]  1.  Lib- 
erty granted  by  wliich  restraint  or  illegality  is  removed ; 
permission  ;  allowance  ;  license. 

David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me.     1  5am.  xx.  6. 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.     Dnjdcn. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  departing  ;  a  formal  parting  ; 
a  leaving  ;  farewell ;  adieu  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase, 
to  take  leave,  i.  e.,  literally,  to  take  permission  to  go. 

A  double  blessing  i!^  a  double  grace  ; 

Occusion  smiles  upon  a  second  Irare.  Sfiak. 

And  Paul  after  tlii^  tarried  there  yet  a  good  while,  and  then 
took  his  hare  of  the  brethren.  Acts  xviii.  18. 

French  leave.    See  under  French. 

Syn.  —  See  Liberty. 

Leave,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Left  (Igft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Leaving.]  [OE.  lereu,  AS.  Ibcfan,  fr.  laf  remnant, 
heritage  ;  akin  to  lifiau,  libhau.  to  live,  orig.,'to  remain  ; 
cf.  helifan  to  remain,  G.  hleiben,  Goth,  hileibaii.  V119- 
See  Live,  i'.]  1.  To  withdraw  one's  self  from;  to  go 
away  from  ;  to  depart  from  ;  as,  to  leave  the  house. 

Therefore  shall  a  mnn  leare  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleavf  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  LM. 

2.  To  let  remain  unremoved  or  undone  ;  to  let  stay  or 
continue,  in  distinction  from  what  is  removed  or  changed. 

If  grope  ;,'uth<Tt'rs  come  to  thee,  would  they  not /eot-e  Hnme 
gleaning  grapes  ?  Jer.  xlix.  ;>. 

These  ougjit  yc  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done. Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Besides  it  Icaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is 
expressed.  Bncon. 

3.  To  cease  from  ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  abstain  from. 

Now  leave  complaining  and  be^in  your  tea.       Pope. 

4.  To  desert ;  to  abandon  ;  to  forsake ;  hence,  to  give 
up ;  to  relinquish. 

Lo,  we  have  left  oil.  and  have  followed  thee.    Mark  x.  21. 
The  heresies  that  men  do  leave.  Shak. 

5  To  let  be  or  do  without  interference  ;  as,  I  left  him 
to  his  reflections  ;  I  leave  ray  hearers  to  judge. 

I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  sossiphke  humor.       Shak. 


6.  To  put ;  to  place ;  to  deposit ;  to  deliver ;  to  com- 
mit ;  to  submit ;  —  with  a  Hense  of  withdrawing  one's  self 
from  ;  as,  leave  your  liat  in  the  hall;  we  left  our  cards  ; 
to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitrators. 

/.cure  there  thy  gift  before  the  ullurond  go  thy  way.  Matt.v.2A. 
„,,    ,  ,  ^  TliL-  foot 

J  hat  leave..t  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walkn,        Shak. 

7.  To  have  remaining  at  death  ,  hence,  to  bequeath 
as,  he  left  a  large  estate  ;  he  left  a  good  uame ;  he  left  a. 
legacy  to  his  niece. 

To  leave  alono,  (a)  To  leave  in  Bolitude.  (b)  To  desist 
or  refrain  from  baving  to  do  with ;  as,  to  leave  danger- 
ous  chemicalH  alo„r.  -  To  leave  off.  (a,  To  desiet  from : 
to  forbear;  to  stop;  us,  /'/  Imr^  ojf' work  at  six  o'clock. 
10)  lo  cease  wearing  or  using  ;  to  omit  to  put  in  the  usual 
position  ;  as,  tol^avp  off -a  gannf-nt  ;  ta  Unvr  ojl  thi-  table- 
cloth.  (c'J  To  forsake  ;  an,  to  him  oj}'  a  bad'^habit.  To 
leave  out,  to  omit;  a.s,  to  iKire  oirt  a  word  or  name  in 
writing.  -  To  leave  to  one's  Belf,  to  k-t  (on*;;  be  alone;  to 
cease  caring  for  (onej. 

Syn.  —  To  quit ;  depart  from  ;  forsake ;  abandon  ;  reUn- 
quitih  ;  deliver;  bequeath;  give  up  ;  forego;  resign;  sur- 
render ;  forbear.    See  Quit. 

Leave  (lev),  T-.  I.    l.  To  depart;  to  set  out.    [Colloq.l 
fiy  the  time  1  /-//  for  Scotland.  Larlylt. 

2.  To  cease;  to  desist;  to  leave  off.  **He  .  .  .  began 
at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest."      Gen.  xliv,  12. 

To  leave  off,  to  cease  ;  to  desist ;  to  stop. 

Leave  njj\  and  for  another  BuinmonK  wait.    Jtoscomnvon. 

Leaved  (levd),  a.  [From  Leap.]  Bearing,  or  ha^ng, 
a  leaf  or  leaves;  having  folds;  —  used  in  combination; 
as,  a  four./''fi) yv^  clover  ;  a  two-leaved  gate ;  Xou^-leaved. 

LeaveleSB  dev'ies),  a.     LeaflcHs.     \_Obs.'\         Carew. 

Leav'en  (16v"n  ;  277),  Ji.  [OE.  levain,  levein,  F.  le- 
vain,L.levam€n  alleviation,  mitigation  ;  but  taken  in  the 
Benee  of,  a  raising,  that  winch  raises,  fr.  levare  to  raise. 
Si  e  Lever,  7i.]  1.  Any  substance  that  produces,  or  is 
'  1  i^ned  to  produce,  fermentation,  as  in  dough  or  liq- 
imis  ;  eep.,  a  portion  of  fermenting  dough,  which,  mixed 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  dough,  iiroduces  a  general 
cliange  in  the  mass,  and  renders  it  light ;  yeast ;  barm. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  a  general  assimilating  (espe- 
cially a  corrupting)  change  in  the  mass. 

Beware  of  the  (eaveu  of  the  PhariHees,  which  is  hypocriey. 

Luke  zii.  I. 

Leav'en.  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.p.  Leavened  f-'nd) ;  p.  pr 
&:  rb.  n.  Leavekino  (-'n-Tng).]  1.  To  make  light  by  the 
action  of  leaven  ;  to  cause  to  ferment, 

A  little  leaven  teaveneth  the  whole  lump.    1  Vor.  v.  'J. 

2.  To  imbue  ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

With  these  and  the  hke  deceivable  doctrines,  he  leavenf  olso 
his  jiniyer.  M>llon 

Leav'en-lng  (-'n-Tng),  n.  l.  The  act  of  making 
light,  fir  causing  to  ferment,  by  means  of  leaven. 

2.  That  wliicli  leavens  or  makes  light.  Bacon. 

Leav'en-OUS  (-us),  a.     Containing  leaven.        Milton. 

Leav'er  (lev^er),  n.     One  who  leaves,  or  withdraws. 

Leaves  (levz).  n. ,-  pi.  of  Leaf. 

Leave'-tak  ing  (lev'tak'Ing),  n.  Taking  of  leave; 
parting  roniplimenta.  Shak. 

Leav'l-neS3(-T-nes),7J.    [Fr.LEAP.]   Leafiness.  [Oftj.] 

Leavings,  n.pl.     1.  Things  left ;  remnants;  relics. 

2.  Refuse  ;  ottal. 

Leav'y  (lev'J),  a.    Leafy.     [06.?.]  Chapman. 

Leb'an     I  (ISb'an),  v.     Coagulated  sour  milk  diluted 

Leb^ban  I  with  water ;  —  a  common  beverage  among 
the  Arabs.     Also,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  the  same. 

Le-ca'ma  (iS-ka'mi).  n.     (Zodl.)  The  hartbeest. 

Le-can'O-znan'cy  (le-kSn'o-mSn'sJ),  n.  [Gr.  Aetcat^ 
bowl  or  basin  +  -manci/.]  Divination  practiced  with 
water  in  a  basin,  hy  throwing  three  stones  into  it,  and 
invoking  the  demon  whose  aid  was  sought. 

Lec'a-no'rlc  (ISk'a-no'rlk),  a.  <,Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid  wliich  is  obtained 
from  several  varieties  of  lichen  (Lecanora,  Hoecella,  etc.), 
as  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and  is  called  also  orsel- 
lic,  or  diorsellinic  acid,  lecanorin,  etc. 

Lec'a-no'rln  (-no'rin),  n,    (C/iejn.)  See  Lecanohic. 

LechUt^ch),r.  ?.  [F.  lecher.  SeeLiCK.]  Tolick.  [Obs.] 

Le-che'  (le-che'),  n.    See  Water  buck,  under  3d  Bock. 

Lech'er  (ISch'er),  n.  [OE.  lechur,  lechour,  OF. 
lecheor,  lecheur,  gormand,  glutton,  libertine,  parasite,  fr. 
lechier  to  lick,  F.  lecher;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  Lick.] 
A  man  given  to  lewdness  ;  one  addicted,  in  an  excessive 
degree,  to  the  indulgence  of  sexual  desire,  or  to  illicit 
commerce  with  women. 

Lech'er,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lechebed  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lechering.]     To  practice  lewdness. 

Lech''er-er  C-er),  n.     See  Lecher,  n.  Marston. 

Lech'er-OUB  (-us),  a.  Like  a  lecher ;  addicted  to 
lewdness;  lustful;  also,  lust-provoking.  "•A  lecherous 
thing  is  wine."  Chaucer.  — Lecb'er-OOS-ly,  cdv.  ~ 
Lech'er-ous-ness,  n. 

Lech'er-y  (-y),  ".  [OE.  lecherie,  OF.  lecherie.  See 
Lecher.]     1.  Free  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness. 

2.  Seltisb  pleasure ;  delight.     [Obs.]  Massinger. 

Lec'1-thin  (ISs'T-thTn),  n.  [Gr.  kiKi6o<;  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.]  {Phijsiol.  Chem.)  A  complex,  nitrogenous  phos- 
phorized  substance  widely  distributed  through  the  animal 
body,  and  especially  conspicuous  in  the  brain  and  nerve 
tissue,  in  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  the  wliite  blood  corpuscles. 
Lec'tern  (lek'tern),  n.     See  Lecturn. 

II  Lec-tl'ca  (lek-ti'ka),  n.;  pi.  Lectice  (-se).  [L.] 
(Borti.  Antifj.)  A  kind  of  litter  or  portable  couch. 

Lec'tlon  (lek'slmn).  n.     [L.  lectio,  fr.  legere,  tectum, 

to  read.     See  Lesson.  Legend.]     1.  (Eccl.)  A  lesson  or 

selection,  esp.  of  Scripture,  read  in  divine  service. 

2.  A  reading ;  a  variation  in  the  text. 

We  ourselves  are  offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  new /ce- 

tiuns  into  the  text.  De  Quincey. 

Lec'tlon-a-ry  i-t-rf),  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).     [LL.  tec- 

tionariumjectionarius :  cf.  F.  leciionnaire.']     {Eccl.)  A 

book,  or  a  list,  of  lections,  for  reading  in  divine  service. 


use,    unite,    r«de,    full,    up.    firn ;    pity;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    tben,    thin;    hON ;    zl»  =  z  in  azure. 
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Lecturn. 


tec'tor  (ISk'tSr),  n.  [L.  See  Lection.]  [Eccl.)  A 
reader  o£  lectious ;  formerly,  a  persou  designated  to  read 
lessons  to  the  illiterate.  , .     ^     t    i    ,      i,    .  t 

Lec'tn-al  (-tS-<'l),  «■  [LL.  lecKiali.':,  fr.  L.  kcti:s  bed.] 
(  Mot.)  Confining  to  tlie  bed  ;  as,  a  (fc(«u(  disease. 

Leo'tUie(-tilr;  133),...  IF  lecture  hU  '(^'"'Z'J^- 
L.  fcoere, /erium,  to  read.  See  Legend.]  1  The  act  of 
readuig ;  as,  the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture.     [Ofc.] 

2.  A  discourse  on  any  subject;  especially,  a  formal  or 
methodical  discourse,  intended  for  instruction  ;  some- 
times, a  famiUar  discourse,  in  contrast  with  a  sermon. 

3.  A  reprimand  or  formal  reproof  from  one  having 
.authority. 

4    lEntr.  Unirersilles)  A  rehearsal  of  a  lesson. 

Lec'tufo,  1'.  (.  limp-  &  p.  p.  Lectored  (-turd) ;  p.pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Lectueino.]    1.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to. 

2    To  reprove  formallv  and  with  authority. 

Lecture,  r.  i.     To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

Lec'tur-er  (  er),  n.  One  who  lectures  ;  an  assistant 
preaciier. 

Lec'ture-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  lecturer. 

Lec'tum  (ISk'tum),  w.  [LL.  lectrinum,  fr.  leclrum  : 
cf.  L.  legere,  ledum,  to  read.]  A 
choir  de.%k,  or  reading  desk,  in  some 
churches,  from  which  the  lections,  or 
Scripture  lessons,  are  chanted  or  read  ; 
hence,  a  reading  desk.  [Written  also 
leclem  and  Icllem.'i  Fatrholl. 

II  Leo'y-tlus  (les'I-tHs),  n.  [NL., 
£r.  Gr.  AijioiSo!  an  oil  flask.]  iBol.) 
A  genus  of  gigantic  trees,  chiefly 
Brazilian,  of  the  order  Mt/rlaceie, 
having  woody  capsules  opening  by  an 
apical  lid.  Lecyllds  Zabucajo  yieliis 
the  delicious  sapucaia  nuts.  L.  01- 
laria  produces  the  monkey-pots,  ita 
capsules.  Its  bark  separates  into  thin 
sheets,  like  paper,  used  by  the  natives 
for  cigarette  wrappers. 

Led  (I5d),  imp.  &.p.  p.  oi  Lead. 

Led   captain.     An  obsequious  follower   or    attendant. 
[Obs.]    Swift.  —Led  horse,  a  sumpter  horse,  or  a  spare 
horse,  that  is  led  .along. 
Led'en  (lSd''u),  l  n.     [AS.    leilen,    lyden,    language, 
Led'den  (-d'n),  (      speech.     Cf.   Leod.]      Language ; 
speech;  voice;  cry.     iObs.']  Chimcer.    Spenser. 

Ledge  (15i)>  «■  [Akin  to  AS.  licgnn  to  lie,  Icel.  hgajn  ; 
cf  Icel.  lijgg  the  ledge  or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask. 
See  Lie  to'be  prostrate.]  [Formerly  written  lulge.^ 
1  A  shelf  on  which  articles  may  be  laid ;  also,  that 
which  resembles  such  a  ahelf  in  form  or  use.  as  a  pro- 
jecting ridge  or  part,  or  a  molding  or  edge  in  jomery. 

2.  A  shell,  ridge,  or  reef,  of  rocks. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum. 
The  lowest  leilQC  or  row  should  be  of  etone.    Sir  I!.  Wolton. 

4.  (3/minjr)  A  lode;  a  limited  mass  o£  rock  bearing 
valuable  mineral. 

5.  {Shipbuil'ling)  A  piece  of  timber  to  support  the 
deck,  placed  athwartsliip  between  beams. 

Ledge'ment  (lEj'mentl.ji.  See  Ledgment. 
Ledg'er  (ISj'er),  «.  [Akin  to  D.  Irggrr  layer,  day- 
book (fr.  leggeii  to  lay,  liggen  to  lie),  E.  ledge,  lie.  See 
Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  A  book  in  wliicli  a  summary  of 
accounts  is  laid  up  or  preserved  ;  the  flii.-il  book  of  record 
inbusinesstronsactions,  inwhich  aU  debits  and  credits 
from  the  journal,  etc.,  are  placed  under  appropriate 
heads.     [Written  also  leger.'\ 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  large  flat  stone,  csp.  one  laid  over  a 
tomb.  Oi(.  Gloss,  (i)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
secured  to'the  uprights  and  supporting  floor  timbers,  a 
staircase,  scaffolding,  or  the  like.  It  differs  from  an 
intertie  in  being  intended  to  carry  weight.  [Written 
also  Ugger."] 

Ledger  bait,  fishing  bait  attached  to  a  floating  line  fast- 
ened to  tlie  bank  of  a  stream,  pond,  etc.  ^altini.  J.  JI. 
H'n/sA.  — Ledger  blade,  a  stationary  shearing  blade  in  a 
machine  for  shearing  the  nap  of  cloth.  —  Ledger  liiie.  bee 
Leger  line,  under  3d  Legek,  n.— Ledger  vzll  (Mining), 
the  wall  under  a  vein  ;  the  foot  wall.    Kaijmond. 

Ledg'ment  (-mcnt),  n.  {Arch.)  (a)  A  string-course  or 
horizontal  suit  of  moldings,  such  as  the  base  moldings  of 
a  building.  Oxf.  Gloss,  (b)  The  development  of  tlio 
surface  of  a  body  on  a  plane,  so  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  different  sides  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Gmll. 
[Written  also  ledgement,  legement,  and  Uyemrnl.'^ 

Ledg'y  C-J),  «.  Abounding  in  ledges ;  consisting  of  a 
ledge  or  reef  ;  as,  a  Inlgij  island. 

Le6(le),l>.  t.  To  lie ;  to  speak  falsely.  iObs.l  Chaucer. 
Lee,  n.  ;  pi.  LEEs(lez).  [F.  lie,  perh.  fr.  L.  leritre  to 
lift  up,  raise.  Cf.  Levek.]  That  wliich  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  of  a  cask  of  liipior  (esp.  wine) ;  sediment ;  dregs ; 
—  used  now  only  in  the  plural,  [/^rcs  occurs  also  as  a 
fonu  of  the  singular.]  "  The  lees  of  wine."  llollmul. 
A  thousttlld  demons  lurk  within  the  Ice.  Youno- 

The  wine  otliteiBdrawii.  and  the  mere  fcc» 
1»  left  this  vault  to  bras  of.  •'"'"■• 

Leo,  n.  [OK.  lee.  shelter,  Icel.  Me,  akin  to  AS.  hlco, 
hlrim,  shelter,  protection,  OS.  htco,  D.  lij  lee,  Sw.  In, 
Dan.  te.]  1.  A  sheltered  place;  esp.,  a  place  protected 
from  the  wind  by  some  object ;  the  side  sheltered  from 
the  wind ;  shelter  ;  protection ;  as,  the  let  of  a  moun- 
tain, au  island,  or  a  ship. 

Wf  lurked  under  Ve.        ^forte  d'.lrthtrr. 
Desiring  me  to  take  shelter  in  hln  lee.         Tuwltill. 
2 


on  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel.  —  Lea  Ode,  a  tide  running  in 
tbi-  saliic'  direction  tliat  the  wind  blows.  —  On  the  lee 
beam,  cliri-ctlv  to  the  leeward;  in  a  line  at  nglit  angles 
to  the  lengtli  Of  tile  vessel  and  to  the  leeward. 

Lee'board'  (le'bord').  ".  A  board,  or  fi  .me  of  planks, 
lowered  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  lessen  her  leeway 
wlien  closehauled,  by  giving  her  greater  draught. 

Leet^  (lech),  n.     See  'Jd  Leach. 

Leech,  r.  t.     See  Leach,  r.  t. 

Leech,  ji.  [Cf.  LG.  Mk,  Icel.  Wc,  Sw.  lik  boltrope, 
staeiide  liken  the  leeches.]  {Xaut.)  Tlie  border  or  edge 
.at  tlie  side  of  a  sail.     [Written  also  leach.'\ 

Leech  lino,  a  line  attached  to  the  leech  ropes  of  sails, 
passing  up  through  blocks  on  tlie  yards,  to  haul  the  leeches 
by.  2'o//fn. —Leech  rope,  that  part  ot  the  boltrope  to 
w'liich  the  side  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Leech,  n.  [OE.  leche,  Ixche,  physician,  AS.  Ixce  : 
.akin  to  Fries,  lelza,  OHG.  lahln,  Icel.  litknan,  Sw.  J.i- 
kure,  Dan.  liege,  Goth,  lekeis,  AS.  lacnian  to  heal,  Sw. 
I'dka,  Dan.  Ix'qe,  Icel.  liekna,  Goth.  lekhwn.'\  1.  A  phy- 
sician or  surgeon;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
[Written  also  (eacA.]     [.Irc/mic]  Spenser,. 

Lcrcli.  Ileal  thj-self.     Wllclif(Lid.c  iv.  23). 

2  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  genera  and  species  of 
aunulose  worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Hirudmea,  or 
Bdelloidea,  esp.  those  species  used  in  medicine,  as  Jii- 
rudo  medicinalis  of  Europe,  and  allied  species. 


Sledicinal  Leech  (Tlinufo  medid- 
lutlh).  a  Ocelli  ;  b  Ventral  side  ; 
c  Acetabulum. 

U^=  In  the  mouth  of  bloodsuckjag  leeches  are  three 
convergent,  serrated  jaws,  moved  by  strong  muscles.  By 
tlie  motion  of  these  jaws  a  .stellate  incision  i.s  made  m 
tlie  skin,  through  which  the  leech  sucks  blood  till  it  is 
gorged,  .and  then  drops  off.  The  stomach  has  large 
pouches  on  each  side  to  hold  the  blood.  The  common 
large  bloodsucking  leech  of  America  i.U,icr„hdrll,i  rtf- 
corii)  is  dark  olive  .above,  and  red  below,  with  black  spots. 
Many  kinds  of  leeches  are  parasitic  on  fishes  ;  otliers  feed 
upoii  worms  and  inollusks,  and  have  no  jaws  for  drawing 
blood.    See  Bdelloidea,  Hikudinea,  and  Clepsine. 

3.  (Surg.)  A  glass  tube  of  peculiar  construction, 
adapted  for  drawing  blood  from  a  scarified  part  by  means 
of  a  vacuum. 

Horse  leech,  a  less  powerful  European  leech  Ul/rmopis 
roriiif,  commonly  attacking  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  animals  that  drmk  at 
pools  where  it  lives. 

Leech,  r.  t.  '  [_i>"P-  &  P-  P-  Leeched  (lecht) ;  p.  pr.  & 

rb.  n.  Leeching.]    1.  To  treat  as  a  surgeon  ;  to  doctor  ; 

as.  to  leech  wounds.     [.Irc/iaic] 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

Leech'craJt'  (-kraft  ),  n.    The  art  of  healing ;  skill  of 

a  physician.     [.Jrc/inic]  Chnucer. 

Leed,Iieede(led\jv.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  caldron; 

a  copper  kettle.   [0/w.]  "A  furmaceof  a  ?cc,;."    Chaucer. 

Leel(lef),  ff.  &  m/c.    See  Lief.     [0?m.]         Chimcer. 

Leek  (lek),  n.    [AS.  leac  ;  akin  to  D.  look,  G.  hiuch, 

OHG.  huh,  Icel.  laukr,  Sw.  Vok,  Dan.  Kg.     Cf.  Gaelic] 

(Hot.)  A  plant  ot  the  genus  Allium  (A.  Pon-itm),  h.av- 

ing  broadly  linear  succulent  leaves  rising  from  a  loose 

oblong  cylindrical  bulb.    The  flavor  is  stronger  than  th,at 

of  the  common  onion. 

Wild  leek,  in  America,  a  plant  (Allium,  tricnemm)  witli 
a  cluster  of  ovoid  bulbs  and  large  oblong  elliptical  leaves. 


Urmnng  iiie  lo  luive  Mieiii.T  iii  ni"  i" '.,  .  f/.,. .,...■ 

8.  (;Vnt/(.)  That  part  of  tho  hemisphere,  as  one  stands 
shiplioard,  towanl  which  the  wind  blows.    See  Lee,  ti. 

By  tho  loo.  To  bring  by  tho  loo.  Sec  under  By,  and 
P-RINO. —Under  tho  loo  of.  on  that  side  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  wind  ;  as,  to  be  nnder  the  lee  of  a  ship. 

Leo,  (I.  {Nout.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  Or  side 
opimsite  to  tluat  against  which  the  wind  blows  ;  —  op- 
p<;Bcd  to  venthcr;  as,  the  lee  side  or  lee  rail  of  a  vessel. 

Lm  grngo.  See  Oauoe,  n.  (Naut.).  —  IM  ihoro,  tlic  shore 


Leeme  (Km),  v.  &  n.    See  Leme.     \_Obs.'\      Chaucer. 

Leep  (Icp),  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Leap.    Leaped. 

Leer  (ler),  v.  t.   To  learn.    I0bs.'\    See  Leee,  to  learn. 

Leer,  a.  [OE.  Icre;  akin  to  G.  leer,  OHG.  &  OS. 
lari.'\  {Obs.  or  Prov.  Enr/.']  Empty  ;  destitute  ;  want- 
ing; as:  (n)  Empty  ot  contents.  "A  leer  stomach." 
(Vford.  (6)  Destitute  of  a  rider;  and  hence,  led,  not 
ridden  ;  as,  a  leer  horse.  B.  Jon.wn.  (c)  Wanting  sense 
or  seriousness ;  trilling ;  frivolous ;  as,  leer  words. 

Leer,  n.     An  oven  in  which  glassware  is  annealed. 

Leer,  n.  [OE.  lere  cheek,  face,  look,  AS.  hlcor  che_ek, 
face;    akin   to  OS.   hiear,  lilior,  OD.  licr,  Icel.   /i/.ur.] 

1.  The  cheek.     [06j.]  Jlolinshcd. 

2.  Complexion;  aspect;  appearance.     [O&s.] 

A  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.  Sliak. 

3.  A  distorted  expression  of  the  face,  or  an  indirect 
glance  of  the  eye,  conveying  a  sinister  or  immodest  sug- 
gestion. 

With  jealous  tccr  niali;;n 

Eyed  them  nskanoc.  Jtillon. 

She  Ei%'C8  the  leer  of  invitation.  .slmk. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  OBsent  with  civil  leer.       Pope. 

IiOer,  r.  ?.     ['"';'•  *  ;'•  7>-  Leered  (lerd)  ;  J),  pr.  &  rb. 

n.  Leering.]    To  look  with  a  leer ;  to  look  askance  with 

a  suggestive  expression,  a»of  hatred,  contempt,  lust,  etc. ; 

to  cast  a  sidelong  lustful  or  malign  look. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  a'  ccines  by.  Sltok. 

The  priOBt,  above  his  bonk, 
Leeriwi  at  his  neighbor's  wite.  Tenn'imn. 

Leer  v.  t.  To  entice  with  a  leer,  or  leers ;  as,  to  leer 
a  man  to  ruin.  .    ,    „         Dryden. 

Leere  (ler),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Tape  or  braid  ; 
an  ornament.  Halliu-ell. 

Leoro  aide,  the  left  side,  as  that  on  which  alecre  or  orna- 
ment was  worn.  J^-  Jonson. 

Leer'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  leering  manner. 

Lees  (li!z),'K.  l;^     Dregs.     See  2d  Lee. 

Lees(les),  n.    A  leash.    [0/,.<.]  Chaucer. 

" (lez),i'.(.    [SecLOBE.]    TolosG.    [0/M  "> 


They  would  rather  hex  their  friend  than  their  jest. 

'  Lord  /lurletfin. 

Leese,  v.  I.    [Cf.  F.  User,  L.  lacms,  p.  p.  of  laedere.} 
To  hurt.     [Obs.)  S.  Jonson. 


LEG 

Leet  Oct),  obs.  imp.  of  Let,  to  allow.  Chaucer. 

Leet,  "•  [Cf.  AS. /i/f/  share,  lot.]  A  portion ;  a  list, 
esp.  a  list  of  candidates  for  an  office.     [Scot.'] 

Leet,  n.  [LL.  /eta.  Cf.  F.  lit  de  justice  a  solemn 
sitting  of  the  king  in  Parliament,  L.  lis,  litis,  a  law- 
suit, It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  lite.}  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  court-lcet; 
the  district  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet ;  the 
day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held.  Shak. 

p^^  Tlie  original  intent  of  the  court-leet  was  to  view 
the  frankpledges  or  freemen  within  the  liberty ;  lienct* 
called  the  view  of  /rankpledye.  Latterly  it  has  fallen  into 
almost  entire  disuse.  liurrill.     Warren's  Blackslune. 

Leet  ale,  a  feast  or  merrymaking  in  time  of  leet.    [i>bs.\ 
Leet,  n.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]    (Zool.)  The  European 
pollock. 

Leet'man  (-mnn),  n. ;  pL  Leetmen  (-men).  One  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

Lee'Ward  (le'werd  or  lu'erd),  a.  (Xaul.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  part  or  side  toward  which 
the  n  ind  blows  ;  —  opposed  to  vindu-ard  ;  as,  a  leenard 
berth;  a  leeuard  ship. —  71.  The  lee  side;  the  lee. — 
adv.    Tow<ard  the  lee. 

Lee'way' (le'wii'),  n.  (Kaut.)  The  lateral  movement 
of  a  ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  cnurs^e ;  drift. 
Left  (I5ft).  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Llave. 
Lett.  n.  [OE.  left,  lift,  hi  ft ;  akin  to  Fries,  leefl.  OD. 
hicbt  I  It  ft ;  cf.  AS.  left  (euniv.  to  L.  inanis),  liijtadl 
palsy ;  or  cf.  AS.  lef  weak.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  that 
side  of  the  body  in  man  on  which  the  muscular  action  of 
the  limbs  is  usually  weaker  than  on  the  other  side ;  — 
opposed  to  right,  when  used  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the 
body ;  as,  the  left  hand,  or  arm  ;  the  left  ear.  Also  said 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  lower  animals. 

Left  bank  of  a  river,  th.at  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a 
person  whose  face  is  turned  downstream. -Loft  bower. 
See  under  -Jd  Bower.  -  Left  center,  the  members  w_liose 
sympathies  are,  in  tlie  niaiii.  vMtli  the  members  of  tlie 
Lett;  but  who  do  not  favor  extniue  courses,  and  on  occa- 
sions vote  with  the  government.  Tliey  sit  between  the 
Center  and  the  extreme  Left.—  Over  tho  left  Bhoulder,  or 
Over  tho  left,  an  old  but  still  current  collonuialism,  or 
slang  expression,  used  as  an  aside  to  indicate  msmcerity, 
negation,  or  disbelief ;  as,  he  said  it,  and  it  is  true,  —  over 
the  left.  .A 

Left,  n.  1.  That  part  of  surrounding  space  toward 
whicli  the  left  side  of  one's  body  is  turned  ;  as,  the  house 
is  on  the  left  when  you  face  Korth. 

"  Put  that  rose  a  little  more  tn  the  left.  Lrl.  tijiinn. 
2.  Those  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  (as  jr.' 
France)  who  are  in  the  opposition  ;  the  advanced  repub- 
licans and  extreme  radicals.  Tliey  have  their  seats  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  presiding  officer.  See  Centek, 
and  Right.  „,      ,    ,         ^,      ,  ,, 

Leit'-hand'  (llft'hSnd'),  ".  Situated  on  the  left : 
nearer  the  left  hand  than  the  right ;  as,  the  left-hand 
side  ;  the /rft-/»7nc(  road.  . 

Loft-hand  rope,  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  over  from  right 
to  left,  or  agafMst  the  sun  ;  -  called  also  uater-lnid  rojic. 
Lett'-hand  ed.  a.     1.  Having  the  left  hand  or  arm 
stronger  .and  more  dexterous  than  the  right ;  using  thO- 
left  hand  and  arm  with  more  dexterity  than  the  right. 

2.  Clmu.^y  ;  awkward  ;  unlucky  ;  insincere  ;  sinister  ;. 
malicious;  as,  a /fft-Aanrfet/ compliment. 

The  commendations  of  this  people  are  not  olways  lri(-hn,i,e,l. 

and  detractive.  J.itumn. 

3    Having  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of 

a  watch  when  seen  in  front ;  —  said  of  a  twist,  a  rotary 

motion,  etc.,  looked  at  from  a  given  direction. 

Left-handed  marriage,  a  morganatic  marriage.  See  Mor- 
ganatic. -  Left-handed  serew.  a  screw  constri.ted  to 
advance  awav  from  the  obs.•r^cr.  when  turned,  as  m  a 
iiut,  with  a  kit-handed  rotatiuu.  Au  ordinary  wood  screw 
is  right-handed.  „       ^  ,  ,-, 

Lett'-hand'ed-ness,  In-  ,^^.  ='"'« ."J.  ''"f  V 

Left'-hand'l-ness  (-I-ue.s), )  of  being  left-handed , 
awkwardness. 

An  nwkM-anl  address,  ungraceful  altitudes  and  oetions.  nnd 
a  certain /.7/-/«.n./..K.s  tit  1  may  use  the  expression  pnehuv 
low  ejiicatioa.  L  l:r>l<.:Jieui. 

Lett'-ofl'  (-Sf ;  115),  n.    Laid  aside ;  cast-ott 

Lett'ward  (-werd),  adv.    Toward  or  on  the  left  side. 

lii'htward  and  l,;fliia,d  rise  the  rocks.        .Soullieu.- 

Le'lul  (K'ful),  a.    See  Leveful.     [Obs.-\        Chaucer. 

Leg  (15s),  »•  CIcel.  leggr;  akin  to  Dan.  fe.«7  calf  of 
the  leg,  Sw.  ;<i7';.]  1-  A  limb  or  member  of  an  animal 
used  for  supporting  the  body,  and  in  running,  climbing, 
and  swimming;  esp.,  that  part  of  the  limb  between  tUo 
knee  and  foot.  .      ,  

2  That  which  resembles  a  leg  m  form  or  use ;  espo- 
ci.aliv,  any  long  and  slender  support  on  which  any  object 
rests;  .as,  the  /fj  of  a  table;  the  leg  oi  a  pair  of  com- 
nasses  or  dividers.  .  , 

3  The  part  of  any  article  of  clothing  which  covers  the- 
leg  ';  as,  the  leg  of  a  stocking  or  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

4  A  bow,  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  make  a  leg;  probably 
froi'n  drawing  tho  leg  backward  in  bowing.     [Obs.] 

He  tlint  will  Rive  a  Cap  and  make  a  leu  in  thanks  for  a  fnvor 
he  „ev,r  rieelved.  ^  , ,  ''■"'""• 

5.  A    disreputable    sporting   character;  a  blackleg- 

6l"(''iV""'0  Tbe  course  and  distance  made  by  a  vessel 
on  one  tack  or  between  tacks. 

7  (Steam  lloiler)  An  extension  of  the  boiler  donn- 
ward,  in  tho  form  of  a  narrow  sp.ace  between  vertical 
plates,  sometimes  nearly  surrounding  the  furnace  alio 
ash  pit,  mid  serving  to  support  the  boiler  ;  -  called  also 

^'"b! ((frain  Elevator)  The  case  containing  tho  lower 
part  of  tho  belt  which  carries  tho  buckets. 

9.  (Cricket)  A  fielder  whose  position  is  on  the  outside, 
a  little  in  rear  of  the  batter. 


4< 


A  good  leg  (Nniit.).  a  course  sailed  on  a  tack  which  l» 
near  l°°c  dcsircl  course.  -  Log  baU,  .-scape  from  custody 
Iv  tliglit.   |.sV.i„«l-Logo  of  an  hyporbolo  lor  other  curveV 

ycom  ),  tl  c  branches  of  the  curve  which  extend  outward 
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indefinitely.  —  Lega  of  a,  triangle,  tlir*  Biiles  nf  a  trhinple ; 
^a  name  w'hloni  iimlmI  iinli'hH  nni'  <i|  ihc  sjitrs  i.-«  Iii>.l  >hs- 
tint^uished  hy  Humr  aiipri'iMJalc  tmii  ;  as,  tin-  liyi'ollii-- 
11U80  and  two  /'''J.k  of  a  iit;iil-;m|^'lcil  triaii^h'.  -On  one's 
legs,  standiui,'  to  speak.  —  On  onr^'a  laat  laga.  Si'c  under 
Last.  —To  have  legs  {.\niit.  i,  tn  li;i\ii  Miiet-il.  To  stand  on 
one'B  own  logs,  to  mipport  uih''m  wtll  ;  to  bu  iiidepL-iidtiiit. 

Leg  (15p),  1'.  t.  To  usn  as  a  lep,  with  i7  as  object : 
(</)  To  bow.     L^Mi.]     (i)  To  run.     [Aoir] 

Leg'a-cy  (leg'A-iHj:'),  71.  ;  ^V.  LEOAriEs  (-hTz).  [L.  (as- 
sunietl)  Irijitdd,  for  legatinn,  from  lefjare  to  appoint  by 
last  will,  to  be(|ueath  as  a  legacy,  to  depute  :  cf.  OF. 
teynt  legacy.  See  Legate.]  1.  A  gift  of  property  by 
will,  esp.  of  money  or  personal  property  ;  a  bequest. 
Also  Fig. ;  as,  a  leijucy  of  dislionor  or  diaeabe. 

2.  A  businens  with  which  one  iH  intrusted  by  another  ; 
a  commission  ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrases  last 
Icgiia/f  dying  legacy^  and  the  like. 

My  legacy  and  message  wherefore  I  urn  sent  into  the  world. 

I'yndalr. 
lie  cnme  and  told  his  hgacii.  C/iapnum. 

Legacy  duty,  a  tax  paid  to  government  on  legacies. 
Whdidin.  —  Legacy  hunter,  one  who  flatters  and  courts  any 
one  for  the  sake  of  a  legacy. 

Le'gal  (I«'gr/1),  (/.  [L.  legalis,  fr.  lex,  legis^  law; 
prob.  orig.,  that  which  lies  or  is  fixed  (cf.  L.  lectus  l>ed), 
and  if  so  akin  to  E.  lie,  law  :  cf.  F.  legal.  Cf.  Lib  to  be 
prostrate,  Loval,  Leal.]  1.  Created  by,  permitted  by, 
rn  conformity  with,  or  relating  to,  law  ;  as,  a  legal  obU- 
gation  ;  a  legal  standard  or  test ;  a  legal  procedure  ;  a 
legal  claim ;  a  legal  trade  ;  anything  ia  legal  which  the 
laws  do  not  forbid. 

2.  {Theol.)  {n)  According  to  the  law  of  works,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  free  grace  ;  or  resting  on  works  for  sal- 
vation. (6)  According  to  the  old  or  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ;  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 

3.  (Law)  Governed  by  the  rales  of  law  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rules  of  equity  ;  as,  legal  estate  ;  Irgal 
assets.  Buurier.     JJiirrill. 

Legal  cap.  See  under  Cap.  —  Legal  tender,  (a)  The  act 
of  tendering  in  tlie  performance  of  a  contract  or  satisfac- 
tion of  a  chiim  tliat  wliicii  the  law  prescribes  or  permits, 
and  at  sueli  time  and  place  as  the  law  prescribes  or 
permits,  (b)  Tliat  currency,  or  money,  wliich  the  law 
authorizes  a  debtor  to  tender  and  requirea  a  creditor 
to  receive.    It  differs  in  diftereut  countries. 

Syii.  —  Lawful ;  constitutional ;  legitimate  ;  licit ;  au- 
thorized.   See  Lawful. 

Le'gal-ism  (le'gal-tz'm),  7i.  Strictness,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  strictness,  in  conforming  to  law. 

Le'gal-lst,  n.  One  who  practices  or  advocates  strict 
conformity  to  law ;  in  theology,  one  who  holds  to  the 
law  of  works.    See  Legal,  2  («)• 

Le-gal'l-ty  (le-gSl'T-ty),  71,  [Cf.  LL.  legalitas,  F.  le- 
galite.  Cf.  Loyalty.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
legal ;  conformity  to  law. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  conformity  to,  and  resting  upon,  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Le'gal-i-za'tlon  (le'gfil-I-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
making  legal. 

Le'gal-ize  {W^nX-lz),  v.  t.  [unp.  &  p  p.  Legalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Legalizing  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
Ugaliser.']     1.  To  make  legal. 

2.  (Theol.)  To  interpret  or  apply  in  a  legal  spirit. 

Le'gal-ly,  O'lv.     In  a  legal  manner. 

Le-gan'tine  (le-gSn'ttn),  a.    [Obs.]    See  Legatine. 

Log'a-ta-ry  (ISg'a-tB-rJ),  71,  [L.  legatai-ius,  fr.  lega- 
tarius  enjoined  by  a  last  will :  cf.  F.  legataire.  See  Leg- 
acy.]    A  legatee,     [i?.]  Agfife. 

Leg'ate  (ISg'at),  n.  [OE.  legal,  L.  legatus,  fr.  legate 
to  send  witli  a  commission  or  charge,  to  depute,  fr.  lex, 
legis,  law  :  cf.  F.  legate  It.  legato.  See  Legal.]  1,  An 
ambassador  or  envoy. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  representing  the  pope  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Huly  See. 

E^^ Legates  are  of  three  kinds:  (n)  Legates  a  laie7-e, 
now  always  cardinals.  They  are  called  ordhiarg  or  ex- 
traortlhiary  legates,  the  former  governing  provinces,  and 
the  latter  class  being  sent  to  foreign  countries  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  <6i  Legati  missi,  wlio  correspond  to 
the  ambassadors  of  temporal  governments,  {c)  Legati 
nati,  or  legates  bii  virtue  of  tfteir  ojfice^  as  the  archbishops 
of  Salzburg  and  Prague. 

3.  (Horn.  Hist.)  (a)  An  official  assistant  given  to  a 
general  or  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  (b)  Under  the 
emperors,  a  governor  sent  to  a  province. 

Leg'a-tee'  (15g'a-te'),  «.  [See  Legacy.]  (Late)  One 
to  wlioni  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

Leg'ate-ship  (16g'at-shtp),  n.    The  office  of  a  legate. 

Leg'a-tlne  i-a-tln),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leg- 
ate ;  as,  legatine  power  HoUnshed. 

2.  Made  by,  proceeding  from,  or  under  the  sanction 
of,  a  legate  ;  as,  a  legatine  constitution.  Ayliff'e. 

Le-ga'tlon  (le-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  legntio  :  cf.  P.  lega- 
tio7i,\t.  legazione.  See  Legate.]  1.  The  sending  forth 
or  commissioning  one  person  to  act  for  another.  "  Tlie 
Divine  legation  of  Moses."  Bp.  Warbtirlon. 

2.  A  legate,  or  envoy,  and  the  persons  associated  with 
him  in  his  mission  ;  an  embassy  ;  or,  in  stricter  usage,  a 
diplomatic  minister  and  his  suite  :  a  deputation. 

3.  The  place  of  business  or  oflicial  residence  of  a  diplo- 
mnti;:  minister  at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of  guvenimeut. 

4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate. 
IlLe-ga'tO  (Ift-gii'to),  a.      [It.,  tied,  joined,  fr.  legare 

to  tie,  bind,  L.  Ugare.'^  (Mns.)  Connected  ;  tied  ;  —  a 
tenn  used  when  successive  tones  are  to  be  produced  in  a 
closely  connected,  smoothly  gliding  manner.     It  is  often 

indicated  by  a  tie,  thus  ""^^^  - ^,  or  , , 

written  over  or  under  the  notes  to  be  so  performed  ; 
—  opposed  to  staccato. 

II  Leg'a-tor'  (l?g'a-tSr'),  n.  [L.,  fr.  legare:  cf.  OF. 
legateiir.  See  Legacy.]  (Laiv)  A  testator;  one  who 
bequeaths  a  legacy.  Dryden. 

II  Le'ga-tu'ra  (ltt'g&-too'ra>,  v.  [It.  See  Ligature.] 
{MtiS.)  A  tie  or  brace  ;  a  syncopation. 


Leg'a-tnre  (ISg'a-tfir;  135),  n.    LegateBhip.    [Obt.'] 

Lego  (lej),  V.  t.  jAbbrev.  fr.  allege  to  assert.]  To 
alieyi; ;  tu  assert.     \^<)bs.'\  Up.  Fisher. 

Lege'ment  (-mrnt),  n,    Sco  Lbdqment. 

Leg'end  (ISj'Cnd  or  le'jgnd;  ".^77),  n.  [OE.  Icgende^ 
OK.  legriide,  F.  legcjide,  LL,  legnida,  fr.  L.  legnidns  to 
be  read,  fr.  legere  to  read,  gather  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Aey^iv  to 
gather,  speak.     Cf.  Collect,  Dialogue,  Lesson,  Logic] 

1.  Tliat  which  is  appointed  to  ha  reiul  ;  esjHM-ially,  a 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  fornn-rly  read 
at  matins,  and  in  the  I'cfectories  of  religious  houses. 

2.  A  story  respecting  eaiuts ;  especially,  one  of  a  mar- 
velous nature.  Addison. 

3.  Any  wonderful  story  coming  down  from  the  past, 
but  not  verifiable  by  historical  record  ;  a  myth  ;  a  fable. 

Anil  in  thi.s  Icf/fnd  ntl  that  gluriouu  deed 

Head,  whilst  you  urin  you.  Fair/ax. 

4.  An  inscription,  motto,  or  title,  esp.  one  surround- 
ing tho  fieUl  in  a  medal  or  coin,  or  placed  upon  an  he- 
raldic shield  or  beneath  an  engraving  or  illustration. 

Golden   legend.    See  under  Golden. 

Leg'end, '■. /.   To  tell  ornarrate,  as  a  legend.   lip.  JIall. 

Leg'end-a-ry  (16j'fn-du-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
legend  or  to  legends  ;  consisting  of  legends  ;  like  a  leg- 
end ;  fabulous.  "Xcf/ejitZffr?/ writers,"  lip.  Lloyd. 
Legendary  stories  of  nursea  and  old  women,    J-ountc. 

Leg^end-a-ry?  "■  t^f.  OF.  legendaire,  LL.  legcTida- 
rias.^     1,  A  book  of  legends;  a  tale  or  narrative. 

Ri'tid  the  Countess  of  I'emhroke's  "  Arcadiu,"  u  gallant /cf;- 
endanj  lull  uf  pleiiburable  iiccideutb.  Jaines  I. 

2.  Oni;  who  relates  legends.  Bp.  Laving(o7i. 

Leg'er  (ISj'er),  7*.  [See  Ledger.]  1.  Anything  that 
lies  in  a  place ;  that  which,  or  one  who,  remains  in  a 
place.     lObs.l 

2.  A  minister  or  ambassador  resident  at  a  court  or 
seat  of  government.    [Written  alsoUeger,  leiger.'j    lObs.'] 

Sir  Edward  Carne,  the  queen's  leger  at  Ruiiie.       Fuller. 

3.  A  ledger. 

Leg'er,  a.  Lying  or  remaining  in  a  place ;  hence, 
resident ;  as,  ier/er  ambassador. 

Leg'er,  «.  t^'-  I'i'^r,  fr.  LL.  (assumed)  le7narius,  fr. 
L.  levis  light  in  wei^^'lit.  See  Levity.]  Light ;  slender  ; 
slim  ;  trivial.     {_Obs.  e-vcept  in  special  phrases.]    Baco7i. 

Leger   Une{Afus.),  a  line    c  

added  aJjove  or  below  the — 

staff  to  extend    its  com-  . ■ 

pass ;  —  called  also  added ' 

line.  ~ 

Leg'er-de-main'  (iSj'-  ^ 

er-de-mau'),  v.    [F.  leger  ^^  ^        Lines. 

light,   nimble  -|-  <le   of  + 

7»«m  hand,  L.  7nan7is.     Sfee  3d  Leger,  and  Manual.] 

Sleight  of  hand  ;   a  trick  of  sleight  of  hand  ;  hence,  any 

artful  deception  or  trick. 

lie  of  kyierdemayite  the  mysterieB  did  know.      Spenser. 

The  tricks  and  Icycrdtmain  by  which  men  impose  upon  tlifir 
own  bDuls.  South. 

Leg'er-de-maln'ist,  ».  Oue  who  practices  sleight  of 
hand ;  a  prestidigitator. 

Le-ger'i-ty  (le-j6r'i-ty-),  ■"■  [F.  legerete.  Bee  3d 
Leger.]     Lightness ;  nimbleuess.     [Arrhnic]  Shak. 

Legge  (leg),  r.  i.     [See  Lav,  r.  /.]    To  lay.     [O&s.] 

Legge,  V,  t.  [Abbrev.  fr.  alegge.'j  To  lighten ;  to  al- 
lay,    y.'ba,'}  Bom.  of  II. 

Legged  (ISgd  or  l?g'gSd),  a.  [From  Leg.]  Having 
(sucli  or  so  many)  legs ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  a 
\oii^-legged  man  ;  a  Iwodegqed  animal. 

[I  Leg'gi-a'dro  (iSd'jc-U'drS),  )  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  (Mas.) 

II  Leg'gi-e'ro  (lid-'je-u'ro),  (  Light  or  graceful ;  in 
a  Hght,  dflicate,  and  brisk  style. 

Leg^ging  (ISg'gTug),  1  n.      [From  Leg.]    A  cover  for 

Leg'gin  (ISg'gin),       )      the  leg,  like  a  long  gaiter. 

Leg'glng,  a.  &  vb.  n.,  from  Leg,  v.  t. 

Leg'gy  r-gy)i  "■     Having  long  legs.  Thackeray. 

Leg'horn  (-horn),  71.  A  straw  plaiting  used  for  bon- 
nets and  hats,  made  from  the  straw  of  a  particular  kind 
of  wheat,  grown  for  the  purpose  in  Tuscany,  Italy;  —  so 
called  finiu  L-i,'bnrn,  the  place  of  exportation. 

Leg'i-bll'My  (15j'T-bTl'T-tJ),  «.  The  quality  of  being 
legible  ;  b-gibleness.  Sir  D.  Breader. 

Leg'i-ble  (16j'T-b'I),  a.    [L.  legibiUs,  fr,  legere  to  read  : 

cf.  OF.    h'gible.     See    Legend.]      1.  Capable    of    being 

read  or  deciphered  ;  distinct  to  the  eye  ;  plain  ;  —  used 

of  writing  or  printing ;  as,  a  fair,  legible  manuscript. 

The  stone  with  moss  and  lichen?  i^o  nversprcail. 

Nothing  is  ler/ihie  but  the  name  alniie.  Long^fcUoiv. 

2.  Capable  of  being  discovered  or  understood  by  ap- 
parent marks  or  indications  ;  as,  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
often  Irgifile  in  their  countenances. 

Leg'l-ble-ness,  n.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  legible. 

Leg'i-bly,  ai/r.     In  a  legible  manner. 

Le-glf'ic  (le-jTf'Ik),  a.  [L.  lex,  legis,  law  -f-  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
making  laws. 

Practically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or  legijic  ctnTpptence 
has  be^iiii  iri  bare  power.  ■/.  Gmii'. 

Le'gion  (le'jun),  n.  [OE.  legioun,  OF,  legio7i,  F,  le- 
gion, fr,  L.  legio,  fr,  legere  to  gather,  collect.  See  Leo- 
end.]  1,  (Bo7i}.  Anlig.)  A  body  of  foot  soldiers  and 
cavalry  consisting  of  different  numbers  at  different  pe- 
riods, —  from  about  four  tliousand  to  about  six  thousand 
men,  —  the  cavalry  being  about  one  tenth. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  an  army  ;  military  bands. 

3.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  hgioTis  will  force  their  way 
through  the  same  breach,  Hoijers. 

4.  ( Taxonomy)  A  group  of  orders  inferior  to  a  class. 
Legion  of  honor,  an  order  instituted  by  the  French  gov- 

ernnicut  in  isiL',  when  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  as  a 
reward  for  merit,  both  civil  and  military. 

Le'glon-a-ry  (-a-n?),  «•  [L.  legionnrius :  cf.  F.  le- 
gion7iaire.'\     Belonging  to  a  legion  ;  consisting  of  a  legion 


or  leffinnHi  or  of  an  indefinitely  great  number ;  ap,  legion' 

ary  soldiers ;  a  legi07iary  force.  *'  The  legioiiary  body 
of  error."  Sir  T.  Broune, 

Le'glon-a-ry  nr'jfin-ii-rj),  n.  /  jA.  Legionaeiek  (-rlz). 
A  iiKMiihir  'ti  ;i  j.-t'iMM.  MiU(m. 

Le'gloned  (h''jriiidj,  a.  Fonned  into  a  legion  or  le* 
gions ;  li;gionary.  Shelley. 

Le'glon-ry  (ie'jvin-rt),  n.  A  body  of  legions;  legions^ 
collectivLdy.     [A'.]  J'ollok. 

Legls-late  (IC/Ts-lat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  Legislated 
(-lii'tfid) ;  p,  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Legislating  (-la'ttng).]  [Seo 
Legislator.]     To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

^l.lr,||,  in  /'  'li'liitiiig  inr  tin-  Athc-iiinnw,  had  nn  idea  of  a  more 
perlect  cnnhtitulirjii  than  he  fuve  thcni.  J'^p.   WaUon  (l>i05)> 

Leg'is-la'tion  (-la'shGn),  n.     [Cf.  F.   legislation,  h, 
legis  latio.     See  Legislator.]     The  act  of  legihlaling ; 
preparation  and  enactment  of  laws  ;  the  laws  enacted. 
I'ythufjoraB  joined  htjistiitinn  to  his  philosoiihy.     LviftUon. 

Leg'is-la-tive  (lej'Is-U-tTv),  «.     [Cf.    F.   legislati/.\ 

1.  ilukiiig,  or  liaving  the  jjower  to  make,  a  law  or 
lawn;  lawmaking; — ilistinguisbed  from  executive;  as, 
a  legislative  act ;  a  legislative  body. 

Tlic  supreme  IftjixUifiif  power  of  Knirland  was  lodeed  in  the 
kiiij,'  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards  calkd  the  Par- 
liament. J/ume. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  making  of  laws :  Buitable  to 
legislation;  as,  tlu'  transaction  of  legislative  buBiiieae ;. 
the  Irgislalire  stjle. 

Leg'is-la-tive-ly,  ndv.    In  a  legislative  manner. 

Leg'ls-la'tor  (l«=j'Ts-la^ter),  n.  [L.  (rgis  latur,  prop.,  a 
proposer  of  a  law ;  lex,  legis,  law  -j-  lator  a  proposer, 
bearer,  fr.  latusy  used  as  p.  p.  of  Jcitc  to  bear  :  cf.  F. 
legislateur.  See  Legal,  and  Tolerate.]  A  lawgiver; 
one  who  makes  laws  for  a  state  or  community;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body. 

The  leyi^laturs  in  ancient  and  hcroical  tiniee.        Paeon. 

Many  of  the  l<-(fisktturs  tlicnir^elvca  lind  taken  an  oath  of  ahjii- 
ratKiu  of  his  .Majusty'a  person  niid  lauuly.  B.  J'/uUtja. 

Leg'Is-la-tO'rl-al  (-Id-to'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  legihlatfjr  or  Iet;i^lature. 

Leg'ls-la'tor-shlp  (lejnCs-la'ter-BUTp),  n.  The  office 
of  a  legislator.  Halifax. 

Leg'is-la'tress  (-trSs), )  n.      A  woman  who   makes- 

Leg'is-la'trls  (-trtks),  1     laws.  Shaftesbury. 

Leg'is-la'ture  (15j'Ts-la'tur;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  legii- 
latare.']  Tlie  body  of  persons  in  a  state  or  kingdom  in- 
vested with  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws ;  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

Vithout  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  three  part?  of  the  Jigin- 
latun;  no  law  is,  or  can  be,  made.  A/r  JII.  Jlale.- 

CI^^  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  the- 
Loras  and  Commons,  with  the  king  or<|Ueen,  whose  sanc- 
tion is  necessary  to  every  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law. 
The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  United  States  consist  of 
two  houses  or  branches  ;  but  the  sanction  or  consent  of  the 
governor  is  required  to  give  tlieir  acts  the  force  of  law, 
or  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  two  bouses  after  he 
has  refused  his  sanction  and  assigned  his  objections. 

Le'gist  (le'jTst),  n.  [F.  legiste,  LL.  legisfa,  fr.  L.  ler,. 
legis,  law.  See  Legal.]  One  skilled  in  the  laws;  a 
writer  on  law.  Milman.     J.  Norley. 

Le-git'im  (le-jTtTm),  n.  [See  Legitimate,  a.]  (Scots 
L'lir)  Tlie  ]iortion  of  movable  estate  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  entitled  upon  the  death  of  the  father. 

Le-glt'i-ma-cy  (-T-nia-.s5-),  71.  [See  Legitimate,  ff.J 
The  state,  or  quality,  of  being  legitimate,  or  in  conform- 
ity with  law;  hence,  the  condition  of  having  been  law- 
fully begotten,  or  born  in  wedlock. 

Tlie  doctriiir  of  Divine  Right,  which  has  now  come  bnck  to- 
us,  like  a  thief  Irom  transportation,  under  the  alias  of /,<f/i/i- 
mncy.  JIaC(tiilay~ 

Le-glt'i-mate  (-mit),  a.  [LL.  legitimatris,  p.  p.  of 
legiliiiiare  to  legitimate,  fr,  L.  legidmus  legitimate.  See- 
Legal.]  1.  Accordant  with  law  or  with  established  le- 
gal forms  and  requirements  ;  lawful;  &s,  legit  i/nate  gov- 
ernment ;  legitimate  rights  ;  the  legitimate  succession  tcv 
the  throne;  a  legitii7iate  proceeding  of  an  ofl5cer;  a /e^ 
gitimaie  heir. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

3.  Authorized  ;  real ;  genuine  ;  not  false,  counterfeit^, 
or  spurious  ;  as,  legitimate  poems  of  Chaucer  ;  legitimate 
inscriptions. 

4.  Conforming  to  known  principles,  or  accepted  rules ; 
as,  legitimate  reasoning  ;  a  legitimate  standard,  or  meth- 
od ;  a  legitimate  combination  of  colors. 

Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  a£  a  Uytttmate  English  classic. 

Macaula;/. 

5.  Following  by  logical  sequence;  reasonable;  as,  a 
legdiinnte  result ;  a  legitimate  inference. 

Le-glt'i-mate  (-mat),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  LEGrnMATzi> 
(-ma'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Legitimatisq  (-ma'ting).] 
To  make  legitimate,  lawful,  or  valid ;  esp.,  to  put  in  the 
position  or  state  of  a  legitimate  person  before  the  law, 
by  legal  means  ;  as,  to  legitimate  a  bastard  child. 

To  enact  n  statute  of  that  which  he  darea  not  seem  to  approve^ 
even  to  kyiliiunt^-  vice.  Jlilton^ 

Le-glt'i-mate-ly  (-m£t-]y-),  adv.  In  a  legitimate  man- 
ner ;  lawfully  ;  g.-iiuinely. 

Le-glt'l-mate-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being: 
legitimate;  lawf uUiess ;  genuineness. 

Le-glt'I-ma'tion  (-ma'shun),  «.  [Cf.  F.  l€ffitimation.J 

1.  The  act  of  making  legitimate. 

The  coining  or  legitimation  of  money.  East~ 

2.  Lawful  birth,     [i?.]  Shak- 
Le-git'i-ma-tlst  (le-jTtT-ma-tTst),  n.    See  Legitimist. 
Le-gifi-ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i.    To  legitimate. 
Le-git'l-mlsm  (-mlz'm),  n.     The  principles  or  plana 

of  legitimists. 

Le-glt'1-mlst  (-nust),  n.  [Cf.  F.  legiti/Jiiste.']  1.  One 
who  supports  legitimate  authority  ;  esp.,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  hereditary  monarchy,  as  a  divine  right. 

2.  Specifically,  a  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  d>iiasty  to  the  crown  of  France. 


Gse,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    Gm  ;    pity  ;    food,    foot ;    out,   oil ;      cliair ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    ttien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in.  azure. 
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Legume  after  Dehis- 
cence. 


Lcijioa  (Z.  ocdiata)    O^^) 


Lc-glt1-mize  (le-ilt't-miz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Le- 
gitimized (.mizd) ;  p-  P''.  A;  ib.  n.  Legitimizing. j  To 
legituTiate. 

Leg''less  (le^;'lJ5s),  a.    Kot  liavinR  a  leg. 

Le'go-Ut'er-a-ry  (le'p5-lit'5i--u-ry),  a.  [See  Legal, 
ami  LiiERAUY.]     Pertaining  to  the  literature  of  law. 

La'gU-le'lan  (le'gu-le'yau),  a.  [L.  leguleins  petti- 
ioener,  fr.  lex,  legis^  law.]  Lawyerlike  ;  legal,  [i^.] 
*^  Leguleian  barbarism."    Be  Quincey.  —  n.     A  lawyer. 

Leg'nxne  (16g'umor  l?-guiii'),  n.  [F.  legume^  L.  legu- 
vien,  fr.  Icgere  to  gather.  So  called  because  they  may  be 
gathered  without  cutting.  See  Legend.]  1.  {Bot.)  Xpod 
dehiscent  into  two  pieces  or  valves, 
aud  having  the  seed  attached  at 
one  suture,  as  that  of  the  pea. 

Z^^^  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
it 'differs  from  a  .si//(7»T,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  attached  to  both  su- 
tures. In  popular  use,  a  Irijume  is 
called  a  pod,  or  cod ;  as,  i>ea  pod,  or  peas  cod. 

2.  pi.  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants,  as  peas,  beans, 
lupines ;   pulse. 

IlLe-gn'men  (le-gu'm6n),  v. ;  pK  L.  Legumina  (-ml- 
ua),  E.  Legusiens  (-menz).     [L.]     Same  as  Legume. 

Le-gH'min  (-nun),  n.  [Ci.Y.Ugumine.']  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  An  albuminous  substance  resembling  casein, 
found  as  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  seeds  of  legu- 
minous and  grain-bearing  plants. 

Le-gU'ml-nOUS  (-mi-nus),  a.      [Cf.   F.  legumineux.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  pulse  ;  consisting  of  pulse. 

2.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  very  large 
-natural  order  of  plants  {Legumiitosse),  whicli  bear  leg- 
umes, including  peas,  beans,  clover,  locust  trees,  aca- 
cias, and  mimosas. 

Lel'gor  (le'jer),  n.  [See  Leger,  and  Ledger.]  See 
Leger,  7i.,2.     [Obs.'}  Skfik. 

Lei-Ot'rI-chan  (It-ot'rT-kiin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Lfi'itriilii.  —n.     One  of  the  Leiotrichi. 

II  Lel-Ot'ri-chl  (-ki),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ae^o?  smooth 
-j-  flpt'f,  Tpixo?,  hair.]  {Anthropol.)  The  division  of  man- 
kind which  embraces  the  smooth-haired  races. 

Lei-Ot'rl-chOUS  (-kus),  a.  [See  Leiotrichi.]  {An- 
thropol.) Having  smooth,  or  nearly  smootli,  hair. 

II  Lel-pO'a  (It-po'a),  n.  [NL.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian gallinaceous 
birds  including  but  a 
single  species  {Leipoa 
acell(ita),  about  the 
aize  of  a  turkey.  Its 
color  is  variegated, 
■brown,  black,  white, 
and  gray.  Called  also 
■native  pheasant. 

CrW"  It  makes  large 
mounds   of    sand   and 
vegetable  material,   in  which  its  egga  are   laid  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  decomposing  mass. 

Lel^po-thym'lc  (lIp5-thTni'Tk),  a.     See  Lipothymic. 

Leis'ter  l    (lls'ter),  ii.     A  spear  armed  with  three  or 

Lls'ter    (    more  prongs,  for  striking  fish.      [Smtlatui'] 

Lel'snr-a-blo  (le'zhiir-a-b'l ;  135),  a.    [See  Leisure.] 

1.  Leisurely.     [O^s.]  Hooker. 

2.  Vacant  of  employment ;  not  occupied  ;  idle  ;  leisure  ; 
as,  irisirrtiUe  iinurs.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Lel'3ur-a-bly,  ndv.    At  leisure.    [Ohs.'\ 

Lei'sure  (IS'zhtir;  135),  n.  [OE.  leisrre,  leiser,  OF. 
Jeisir,  F,  Inisir,  orig.,  permission,  fr.  L.  licere  to  be  per- 
mitted. See  License.]  1.  Freedom  from  occupation  or 
business  ;  vacant  time  ;  time  free  from  employment. 

The  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural  than  of  business 
and  care.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Time  at  one's  command,  free  from  engagement ; 
convenient  opportunity  ;  hence,  convenience  ;  ease. 

lie  sighed,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say.    Vryileti- 

At  leiaure.  (a)  Free  from  occupation  ;  not  busy,  {b)  In 
a  leisurely  manner  ;  at  a  convenient  time. 

Lei'sure,  a.     Unemploye'^  :  as,  leisure  hours. 

Ii9i'3Urod  (le'zhurd),  a.  Having  leisure.  "The/^/- 
£i:rr,!  classes."  Gladstone. 

1  ol'sure-ly  (le'zhur-lj?),  a.  Characterized  by  lei.sure  ; 
t.-'.uing  abundant  time  ;  not  hurried  ;  as,  a  leisurely  man- 
xcr;  a /'/.vH/r/y  walk. 

Loi'3Uro-ly.  '/'/''.     In  a  leisurrdy  manner.       Addison. 

WhoiVmo-tii'  {Ut'mt,.tti'),n.  (G.}  {Mas.)  See  Lead- 
■ing  motive,  under  Leading,  «. 

Logman  (le'nmn  or  ISm'rtn ;  277),  n.  [OE.  leinmnn, 
2rfinnn;  AS.  hoj  dear  -f-  mann  man.  See  Lief,  and 
jVIan.]  a  sweetheart,  of  cither  sex  ;  a  gallant,  or  a  mis- 
tress ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense.     [Arc/urir] 

Chancer.    Spenser.    Shnk. 

Lemo  (lem),  71.  [OE.  Iceni,  leme,  Icim,  AS.  Ic6ma 
Jight.  brightness;  akin  to  E.  lights  n.  V122.J  A  ray 
or  glimmer  of  light ;  a  gleam.     lObs.^  Chancer. 

Leme,  v.  i.     To  shine.     [Obs.]  Piers  Ptuwrnan. 

Lem'ma  (Ifitn'mft),  n. ;  ]>l.  L.  Lemmata  (-ni4-ta),  E. 
Lrmmas  (-iniz).  [L.  lemma,  Gr.  ATJ/x/ia  anything  re- 
ceived, an  .assumption  or  premise  taken  for  granted,  fr. 
/Mftfiaveiv  to  take,  assunie.  Cf.  Syllahle.]  A  prcdim- 
iTiary  or  auxiliary  proposition  demonstrated  or  accepted 
for  innnediate  use  in  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
propoHition,  a.i  in  mathematics  or  logic. 

Lom'man  (I'^m'rncni),  n.  A  loman.    [06.?.]     Chaucer. 

Lem'mLng  (l/?m'niTng),  v.  [Nor.  lemming,  lemendr  ; 
cf.  8w.  Iriii'T,  Lapp,  lununik.'}  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  small  nrrtic 
rodents  of  the  genera  iV'/o- 
*Ip.i  and  Cuniculn.%  resem- 
bling  the  meadow  mice  in 
form.  Thoy  are  found  in 
both  hemlsph'Tes. 

C'iJf'ThornmmonNorthPm 
FTurop'-im  lemming  (Mi/odct    Lomminn  ( Mt,o,l€»  lemmm). 
iemmus)   is  rttmarkable    for 
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makin*  occasional  devastating  migrations  in  enormous 
nimibers  (roni  the  mountains  into  the  lowlands. 

Lem'Ill-an  (16m'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Lenniia.^,  fr.  Lemnus, 
Gr.  Atj^cos.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 

Lemnian  bole,  Lemuian  earth,  an  aluminous  earth  of  a 
^ayish  yellow  color :  sphragide  ;  —  formerly  sold  as  med- 
icine, having  astringent  properties.  —  Lenmian  reddle,  a 
reddle  of  firm  consistence  and  deep  red  color  ;  —  used  by 
artificers  in  coloring. 

Lem'nls-ca'ta  (ISm'nls-ka'ti),  )  n.      [L.   lemniscatus 

Lem-nls'cate  (lem-nTs'kSt),  (  adorned  with  rib- 
bons, fr.  Ifinniscus  a  ribbon  liangiug  down,  Gr.  Atj/hci- 
CTKOs.]  {Georn.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  with 
both  parts  symmetrical,  generated  by  the  point  in  which 
a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets  the  perpen- 
dicular on  it  drawn  from  the  center. 

II  Lem-nls'CUS  (lem-uTs'kus),  11. ;  pi.  Lemnisci  (-si). 
[L.  See  Lemniscata.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  two  oval  bodies 
hanging  from  the  interior  walls  of  the  body  in  the  Acan- 
thocephala. 

Lem'on  (lem'un),  n.  [F.  limon,  Per.  llmwt ;  cf.  Ar. 
lainuin,    Sp.    limon.    It.    liinone.      Cf.   Lime    a    fruit.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  oval  or  roundish  fruit  resembling  the  or- 
ange, and  containing  a  pulp  usually  intensely  acid.  It  is 
produced  by  a  tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  the  com- 
mon fruit  kuow^l  in  commerce  being  that  of  the  species 
C.  Limonnm  or  C.  Medica  (var.  Limonum).  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  some  of  which  are  sweet. 

2."  The  tree  which  bears  lemons  ;  the  lemon  tree. 

Lemon  graas  (lin/.),  a  fragrant  East  Indian  grass  (Andrn- 
po'i-ni  Srlinnanlhus,  and  perhaps  other  allied  Biiecies), 
which  vit-lds  the  grass  oil  used  in  perfumery.  —  Lemon 
sole  [Zun!.),  a  jellow  European  sole  (.Solea  anranfiacai.  — 
Salts  of  lemon  (Chem.),  awhite  crystalline  substance,  in- 
appropriately named,  as  it  consists  of  an  acid  potassium 
oxaLite  and  contains  no  citric  acid,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic acid  of  lemon  ;  —  called  also  salts  of  sorrel.  It  is 
used  in  removing  ink  stains.  See  Oxalic  acid,  under  Ox- 
alic.    [Colloq.] 

Lem'on-ade'  (IgmTm-adO,  "■  [F.  Umonnde;  cf.  Sp. 
limonada.  It.  limonata.  See  Lemon.]  A  beverage  con- 
sisting of  lemon  juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened. 

Le'mnr  (le'mur),  ??. 
[L.,  a  ghost,  specter.  So 
called  on  account  of  its 
habit  of  going  abroad  by 
night.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a 
family  {Lemur  idac)  of  noc- 
turnal mammals  allied  to 
the  monkeys,  but  of  small 
size,  and  having  a  shar)' 
and  foxlike  muzzle,  and 
large  eyes.  They  feed 
upon  birds,  insects,  and : 
fruit,  and  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  Madagascar  and 
the  neighboring  islands, 
one  genus  {Ga(ago)  occur- 
ring in  Africa.  The  slow 
lemur  or  kukang  of  the 
East  Indies  is  Kycticebus 
iardigradits.  See  Ga- 
LAGO,  Indris,  and  Colugo. 
_  II  Lem'u-res  ( 1  e  m '  S  - 
rez;  E.  le'murz),  ?).  j»l. 
[L.  See  Lemur.]  Spirits 
or  ghosts  of  the  departed  ; 
specters. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.       Milton. 

Le-muM-a  (le-mu'rT-A),  n.  [So  named  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  original  home  of  the  lemurs.'\ 
A  hypothetical  land,  or  continent,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  existed  formerly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which 
Madagascar  is  a  remnant.  Jlerschel. 

Lem'U-rlll  (16m'ii-rid),  a.  &  n.    {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Lem- 

UROID. 

Le-mu'rl-dOUS  (le-mu'rT-dus),  1  a.      {Zo'ol.)    Lemu- 

Lem'U-rlne  (15m'u-rTn  or  -riu),   I      Toid. 

Lem'U-roid  (ISm'u-roid),  a.  [Lemvr  +  -oid.'\  {Zo'ol.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  lemurs  or  the  Lemuroidea.  ^n. 
One  of  tlie  Lemuroidea. 

II  Lem'u-roi'de-a  (ISm'u-roiMe-d),  ?(.  pi.  •  [NL.  See 
Lemur,  and  -oid.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  suborder  of  primates,  in- 
cluding the  lemurs,  the  aye-aye,  and  allied  species. 
[Written  also  Jjcmuroida.'] 

IlLe'na  (le'nA),  n.     [L.]     A  procuress.        J.   Webster. 

Lend  (ISnd),  ■>'.  t.  [imp.  &  2>-  p-  Lent  (ISnt) ;  J>  pr. 
S:  vb.  n.  Lending.]  [OE.  Icnejt,  AS.  liPmaji,  fr.  Imi  loan ; 
akin  to  G.  lehnen  to  lend.  See  Loan.]  1.  To  allow  the 
custody  and  use  of,  on  condition  of  the  return  of  the 
Bame  ;  to  grant  tlio  temporary  use  of ;  as,  to  lend  a  book  ; 
—  opposed  to  borrow. 

Give  me  that  ring. 
1  'U  Inid  it  thee,  my  dt-ar,  but  huvc  no  power 
To  give  it  from  niu.  Shak. 

2.  To  allow  the  possession  and  use  of,  on  condition  of 
the  return  of  an  equivalent  in  kind ;  as,  to  lend  money 
or  some  article  of  food. 

Tlinii  filialt  not  eivc  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend 
him  thy  vicluolH  for  increase.  L'vit.  xxv.  37. 

3.  To  afford ;  to  grant  or  furnish  in  general ;  as,  to 
leiid  iwsistance  ;  to  lend  one's  name  or  inlluence. 

Cnto,  lend  me  (or  u  whih'  thy  patience,        Addimn. 

Motmtnin  lines  anrl  distant  horizona  lend  epnce  nnrl  liir^o. 

ncsH  to  liiaconipositlons.  ./.  A.  .^iinurndg. 

4.  To  let  for  hiro  or  compensation  ;  as,  to  lend  a  horse 
or  gig. 

Jj^f^  This  use  of  the  word  is  rare  in  the  United  States, 
except  with  reference  to  money. 

To  lend  a  hand,  to  givo  asHistanco  ;  to  lielp.  [Colloq.^  — 
To  lend  an  oar  or  ono'fl  eari,  to  give  attention. 

Lend'a-ble  (-i-bM),  a.    Such  as  cnn  be  lent.  Shenvood. 

Lend'or  (-er),  n.     One  who  lends. 

The  borrower  in  «orvnnt  to  the  lender.    Frcv.  xxU.  7. 


White-fronted    Lemur   {Lemur 
alfnfrom).    OJ^) 


Lend'efl(15nd'Sz),  ».  ?V.    See  Lends.  [06j,]  Chaucer. 

Lend'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lends. 

2.  That  which  is  lent  or  furnished. 

Lends  (l?ndz).  n.  pi.  [AS.  lend,  lenden  ;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  tende,  OHG.  lenti^  Icel.  lend,  and  perli.  to  E. 
/0f».]     Loins.      [Obs.'\  Wyclif. 

Lene  (len),  v.  t.  [See Lend.]  To  lend;  to  granl ;  to 
permit.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Le'ne  (le'ne),  a.  [L.  lenis  smooth.]  {Phonetics) 
{a)  Smooth  :  as,  the  lene  breathing.  (6)  Applied  to  cer- 
tain mute  consonants,  as^,  k,  aud  t  (or  Gr.  tt,  k,  t). 

W.  E.  Jelf. 

Le'ne,  n.  {Phonetics)  {a)  The  smooth  breathing 
(spiritus  lenis).  (b)  Any  one  of  the  lene  consonants,  as 
p,  k,  or  /  (OT  Gr.  it,  k,  t).  W.  E.  Jelf. 

Leng'er  (ISng'er),  Leng'est,  n.  Longer;  longest;  — 
obsolete  compar.  and  superb  of  long.  Chaucer. 

Length  (l§ngth),  n.  [OE.  lenglhe,  AS.  lengS,  fr.  lavg, 
long,  long;  akin  to  D.  lengte,  Dan.  Ixngde,  Sw.  I'dngd, 
Icel.  lengd.  See  Long,  a.]  1.  The  longest,  or  longer, 
dimension  of  any  object,  in  distinction  from  breadth  or 
width;  extent  of  anything  from  end  to  end;  the  longest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  body,  parallel  to  its 
sides;  as,  the  length  of  a  church,  or  of  a  ship;  the 
length  of  a  rope  or  line. 

2.  A  portion  of  space  or  of  time  considered  as  meas- 
ured by  its  length  ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

Large  Ipngtlis  of  6eas  and  shores.  Shak. 

The  future  but  a  lenglh  behind  the  past.        Dn/den. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long,  in  space  or  time  ; 
extent ;  duration  ;  as,  some  sea  birds  are  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  wings;  he  was  tired  by  the  length  of 
the  sermon,  and  the  length  of  liis  walk. 

4.  A  single  piece  or  subdivision  of  a  series,  or  of  a 
number  of  long  pieces  which  may  be  connected  to- 
gether ;  as,  a  length  of  pipe  ;  a  length  of  fence. 

6.  Detail  or  amplification  ;  unfolding  ;  continuance ; 
as,  to  pursue  a  subject  to  a  great  length. 

May  Heaven,  great  monarch,  stiU  auirment  your  bliss 
With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this.  Dryden, 

6.  Distance.     [Ofrj.] 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.     Clai-endon. 

At  length,  (a)  At  or  in  the  full  extent ;  without  abbre- 
viation ;  as,  let  the  name  be  inserted  at  hnoth.  tb)  At  the 
end  or  conclusion  ;  after  a  long  period.  See  Syn.  of  At 
l-Kst,  under  Last.  —  At  arm's  length.    See  under  Arm. 

Length,  v.  t.     To  lengthen.      I0bs.'\  Shak. 

Length'en  (-'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lengthened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lengthening  (-'n-Tug).]  To  ex- 
tend in  length ;  to  make  longer  in  extent  or  duration  ; 
as,  to  lengthen  a  line  or  a  road  ;  to  lengthen  life  ;  —  some- 
times followed  by  out. 

What  if  1  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date.       Di-t/ilen. 

Length'en,  v.  i.    To  become  longer.  Eocke. 

Length'lul  (-ful),  a.    Long.     \_Obs.-\  Pope. 

Length'1-ly  (-T-iy),  adv.  In  a  lengthy  manner;  at 
great  length  or  extent. 

Length'1-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lengthy  ;  prolixity. 

Length'ways'  (-waz'),  1  adv.   In  the  direction  of  the 
Length'wlse'  (-wiz'),    \      length ;   in  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

Length'y  (-J).  ^-  [Cowpar.  Lengthier  (-T-er) ;  sit' 
perl.  Lengthiest.]  Having  length;  rather  long  or  too 
long ;  prolix  ;  not  brief  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  discourses, 
writings,  and  the  like.  '"  Jjcngthy  periods."  Washing' 
ton.  '■  Some  lt?ngihy  additions.  Byron.  "These  would 
be  details  too  lengthy.^^  Jefferson.  "To  cut  short 
lengthy  cx])laiiation8."  Trench. 
Le'nl-ence  (le'nT-^ns  or  leu'yfns;  lOfi),  1  n.  Thequal- 
Le'nl-en-cy  U^'uT-rn-sy  or  len'yen-sj),  J  ity  or  stato 
of  being  lenient ;  lenity ;  clemency. 

Le'nl-ent  (le'nT-f nt  or  len'yfut),  a.  [L.  lem'cns,  -enfi-s, 
p.  pr.  of  leiiire  to  soften,  fr.  le?tis  soft,  mild.  Cf.  Lithe.] 

1.  Relaxing ;  emollient ;  softening ;  assuasive  ;  —  some- 
times followed  by  o/.     "  Lenient  of  grief."  Milton. 

Oils  relax  the  fibers,  are  lenient,  balsamic.    Arbtithjiot. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  Icment  hand.       I'ope. 

2.  Mild;  clement;  merciful;  not  rigorous  or  severe; 
as.  a  lenient  disposition ;  a  lenient  judge  or  sentence. 

Le'nl-ent,  ?!■     {Med.)  A  lenitive;  an  emollient. 

Le'ni-ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  lenient  manner. 

Len'l-fy  (16u'T-fi),  r.  t.  [L.  ImisBoit,  mild  +  -/y:  cf. 
F.  linijier.^  To  assuage;  to  soften;  to  mitigate;  to 
alleviate.  Baron.     Vryden. 

Len'i-ment  (-mmt),  n.  [L.  Icnimentum  :  cf.  OF. 
lenimenf.     See  Lenient.]     An  assiwsive.     tObs."] 

Len'1-tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  leniti/.  See  Lenient.] 
Having  the  quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as  pain  or 
acrimony;  assuasive;  emollient. 

Len'1-tive,  71.  [Cf.  F. //■«//(/.]  1.  (.Vr(7.)  (a)  A  med- 
icine or  application  that  has  the  quality  of  easing  pain 
or  protecting  from  the  action  of  irritants,  {b)  A  mild 
purgative;  a  laxatiije. 

2.  That  which  softens  or  mitigates  ;  that  which  tenda 
to  allay  passion,  excitement,  or  pain  ;  a  palliative. 

There  in  one  sweet  Imitlir  ut  least  for  evils,  which  Nature 
holds  out ;  BO  1  took  it  kindly  at  her  hands,  and  fell  ftslccp. 

Sterne. 

Len'l-tlve-neSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  lenitive. 

Len'!-tUde  (-tud),  7J.  [L.  leuit'udo.}  The  quality  or 
habit  of  being  lenient;  lenity.     \(Jbs.}  Jilour.t. 

Len'l-ty  (-ty),  7?.  [L.  Icnitas,  fr.  lenis  soft,  mild  :  cf. 
OK.  Icnite.  See  Lenient.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lenient;  mildness  of  teiniwr  or  disposition;  gentleness 
of  treatment ;  softness  ;  tenderness  ;  clemency  ;  —  op- 
posed to  severity  and  rigor. 

IliB  exceeding  InHy  diapnurs  us  to  be  eomowhat  too  Beverc. 

MncatUay. 

Syn.  —  Gentleness;  kindness;  tendernesB;  softneas; 
humanity;  clemency;  mercy. 

Len'nl-Len-a'PO  (ISn'iiT-Un-a'pal,  n.  pi.  {Ethnol.) 
A  general  name  for  a  group  of  Algonquhi  tribes  which 


iilc,   sen&tc,    cilre,    ftm,   iirm,   ask,   final,    {^11 ;    uvo,   uvcnt,    Cud,    fSm,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    ill  ;    uld,    dbcy,    urb,    Odd ; 
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formerly  occupied  the  coast  region  of  Nortb  America 
from  Connecticut  to  Virginia.  Tliey  included  the  Mohi- 
cana,  Uelawares,  Sliawiiees,  and  several  otlier  triben. 

Le'nO  (le'no),  n.  [Cf.  It.  Irno  weak,  tlexible.]  A  liglit 
opi'ii  i.itton  fabric  used  for  window  curtains. 

Le-UOC'1-nant  (le-uGs'I-U'/ut),  «.  [L.  ienocinmis,  p. 
j)r.  uf  Ifiiurhifiri  to  pander,  cajole  ;  akin  to  le7io  pimp.] 
iriven  to  lewducHS.     [Obs."} 

Lens  (16n/,)t  "■  /  P^-  IjENses  (-5z)-  [L.  len.i  a  lentil. 
So  named  from  the  reaembhince  in  shape  of  a  double 
convex  lena  to  the  .seed  of  a  lentil.  Cf.  Lentil.]  (Opt.) 
A  piece  of  glasa,  or  other  transparent  eubHtance,  pround 
with  two  oppoMite  regular  surfaces,  either  both  curved, 
or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane,  and  connnonly  used, 
either  singly  or  combined,  in  optical  instruments,  for 
changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light,  and  thus  magni- 
fying objects,  or  otherwise  modifying  vision.  In  prac- 
tice, tlie  curved  surfaces  are  usually  Bpherical,  though 
rarely  cylindrical,  or  of  some  otlier  figure. 

C^^Of  splieriral  lenses,  there  are  six  varieties,  as  shown 
in   section  iii   llie 

flpnres      herewith     a  b  c  d         €         f 

given  :  viz.,  a  pla- 
no-concave ;  6 
double-concave  ;  c 
piano  -  convex  ;  d 
double  -  convex  ;  e 
converging  conca- 
vo-convex, or  con- 
verging meniscus ; 
/  diverging  con- 
cavo-convex, or  di- 
verging meniscus. 

CroBBed  lens  iOjtf.)^  a  double-convex  lens  with  one  ra- 
dius equal  to  wix  times  the  other.  —  CryBtalline  lens.  ( Aiiat. ) 
See  Eye.  —  Freanel  lens  iifj'f-*,  a  compnimd  Iciih  formed 
by  placing  aruinui  a  central  convex  len.s  riii^M  "t  ^'l;i.srf  .so 
curved  as  to  have  the  same  focus;  u.scd,  cspiMnilly  ui 
liglithouses,  for  concentrating  liglit  in  a  p;utiriil;ir  di'rec- 
tiou  ; — 80  called  from  the  inventor.  -Multiplying  lens 
or  glaes  (Opt.),  a  lens  one  side  of  wliich  is  ]ihuii'  uiul  the 
other  convex,  but  made  up  of  a  number  ot  plamj  faces 
inclined  to  one  another,  each  of  whirli  prrsmts  a  sepa- 
rate unage  of  the  object  viewed  through  it.  m>  tliat  the 
object  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied.  —  Polyzonal  leas.  See 
Polyzonal. 

Lent  (ISnt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Lend. 

Lent,  n.  [OE.  lente,  Itriten,  leynte^  AS.  lengtev,  lenc- 
ten,  spring,  lent;  akin  to  D.  leiile,  OHG.  lenziii,  lanyi:, 
Q.  lettz,  and  perh.  fr.  AS.  lang  long,  E.  long,  because  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  days  lengthen.]  (Ji^ccl.)  A 
fast  of  forty  days,  beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday  and 
continuing  till  Easter,  observed  by  some  Christian 
cliurches  as  commemorative  of  the  fast  of  our  Savior. 

Lent  Illy  ( Bot.  \  the  daffodil ;  —  so  named  from  its  blos- 
soMiing  in  spring. 

Lent,  a.  [L.  le>itus;  akin  to  lenis  soft,  mild:  cf.  F. 
ienl.  See  Leuient.]  1.  Slow;  mild;  gentle;  as,  lenter 
heata.     \_ObsA  B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Mus.)  See  Lento. 

It  Len'ta-men'te  (iSn'tA-man'ta;  E.  Ign'td-mSu'tt), 
adv.     [It.]     (Mns.)  Slowly;  in  slow  time. 

II  Len-tan'dO  (lan-tan'do  ;  E.  ISn-tan'dS).  a.  [It.,  p. 
pr.  of  leniare  to  make  slow.  See  Lent,  a.']  (Mas.) 
Slackening;  retarding.     Same  as  Rallentando. 

Lent'en  (ISnP'n),  7i.     Lent.    {Ob^.']   Piers  Ploivmayi. 

Lent''en,  «.     [From  OE.  lenten  lent.    See  Lent,  ;;.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  fast  called  Lent ;  used  in,  or 
suitable  to.  Lent ;  as,  the  Lenten  season. 

She  quenched  Iier  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  Willi  a  I.entcu  salad  cooled  her  blood.        Dnjiteii. 

2,  Spare  ;  meager ;  plain  ;  somber  ;  unostentatious  ; 
not  abundant  or  showy.  "  Lenten  entertainment." 
**  Lenfeii  answer."  Shak.    *'  Lenten  suit."    Beau.  X*  Fl. 

Lenten   color,  black  or  violet.  F.  O'.  Lee. 

Lenf^en-tlde'  (-tid').  ".    The  season  of  Lenten  or  Lent. 

Len'tl-cel  U^n'tl-sgl),  w.  [F.  ienticelle,  dim.  fr.  L. 
iens,  lentis,  a  lentil.  Cf.  Lentil.]  (Bot.)  (a)  One  of 
the  small,  oval,  rounded  spots  upon  tlie  stem  or  branch 
of  a  plant,  from  which  the  underlying  tissues  may  pro- 
trude or  roots  may  issue,  either  in  the  air,  or  more  com- 
monly when  the  stem  or  branch  is  covered  with  water 
or  earth,  (b)  A  small,  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  under 
side  nf  soim-  ifiives. 

Len  ti-cel'late  ( ISn'tT-sgllat),  a.  (Bot.)  Producing 
lenticcls  ,  ilntt.-.l  with  lenticels. 

Len'tl-celle' (len'ti-sei'),  ".     [F.]     (Bot.)  Lenticel. 

II  Len-tlc'U-la  (15n-tTk'u-la),  n.;  pi.  E.  Lenticulas 
<-Uz},  L.  Lenticdla;  (-le).  [L.  See  Lenticel.]  1.  (Med.) 
A  kind  of  eruption  upon  the  skin  ;  lentigo  ;  freckle. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  lens  of  small  size. 

3.  (Bat.)  A  lenticel. 

Len-tlc'U-lar  (-ler),  <7.  [L.  hiUicidaris  :  cf.  F.  lenti- 
cuhiiie.  See  Lenticel.]  Resembling  a  lentil  in  size  or 
form  ;  having  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens. 

Len-tlc'U-lar-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  lens  ;  with 
a  curve. 

Len'ti-form  (I5n'tT-form),  a.  [L.  lens,  lentis,  lentil 
-f  -/orni  :  cf.  F.  lentij'orme.']     Lenticular. 

Len-tlg'l-nOSO^  (ISn-tlj'T-nos'),  a.  [See  Lentiginods.] 
(_Bot.)  Bearing  numerous  dots  resembling  freckles. 

Len-tlg'i-nous  (-nQs),  a.  [L.  lentiginosu.i.  See  Len- 
tigo.] Of  or  pertaining  to  lentigo ;  freckly;  scurfy; 
lurfuraceuus. 

II  Len-tl'go  (ISn-ti'gft),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lens,  leidis,  lentil.] 
iMed. )  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin  ;  freckles. 

Len'tU  (lgn'tIl),7^.  [F.  lenti/le,  fr.  L.  lenticitln,  dim. 
of  lens,  lentil,  lentiL  Cf.  Less.]  {Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Krvum  (Ervum  Lens),  of  small  size, 
common  in  the  fields  in  Europe.  Also,  its  seed,  which 
is  used  for  food  on  the  continent. 

G^^  The  lentil  of  the  Scriptures  probably  included 
BBveral  other  vetchlike  plants. 

Lantll  Bhell  iZoyd.\  a  small  bivalve  shell  of  the  genua 
Ervillm,  family  Tell  in  id  .r. 


Len-tis'cns  (Ign-tTs'kSs),  t  n.     [L.  lentiscus,  lentis- 

Len'tlsk  (leii'tlMk),  )      cum:  cf.  F.  lenUsfjue.] 

(Jii)f.)  A  tri'<' ;  the  niaHtic.     See  Mastic. 

Len'tl-tude  (len'tl-tiid),  n.  [L.  lentitudo^  fr.  lentns 
slow:  cf.  Ol''.  Irtititiulc.  See  Lent,  a.]  Slowness;  slug- 
ginhnesB.      yoiix.'] 

II  Len'tO  (liln'tu  ;  E.  ISn'tft),  a.  &  adv.  [It.l  (Mus.) 
Slow;  in  nlow  time  ;  slowly; — rarely  written  wi/f. 

Len'told  (l6n'toid),  a.  \^Lens  -f-  -oid.l  Having  the 
form  uf  a  lens;  lens-fihaped. 

II  Len'tor  (-tSr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lentus  pliant,  tough,  slow. 
See  Lent,  a.]     \.  Tenacity  ;  viscidity,  as  of  fluids. 

2.  Sh)wnesH  ;  delay;   Bluggishness.  Arbuthnot. 

Len'tOUS  (-tn«),  a.  [L.  Lentus.  See  Lentou.]  Vis- 
cid ;  viscous ;  tenaciou.s. 

.*^jniwn  (i(  a  fi-iiiuus  and  tranhjiurfnt  body.     Sir  T.  Browiir. 

II  L'en^'vol',  or  L'en  voy'  (liiN'vwa'),  lu  [F.  le  the  -\- 
enroi  a  sending.  See  Envoy.]  1.  One  or  more  detached 
verses  at  the  end  of  a  literary  composition,  serving  to 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  a  partieular 
person  ;  —  orig.  employed  in  old  French  poetry.       tSh<i/:. 

2.  A  conclusion ;  a  result.  Mdssinger. 

II  Le'O  (le'o),  n.  [L.  See  Lion.]  (Astron.)  1.  The 
Lion,  the  fiftli  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  \Xi\  ^  al- 
luanacs. 

2.  A  northern  constellation  east  of  Cancer,  coutaiuing 
tlio  bright   star  Kegu- 
lus  at  the  end  of   the 
handle  of  the  Sickle. 

Leo  Minor,  a  small 
constellation  between 
Leo  and  the  Great 
Bear. 

Le'od^  (15'5d),  n. 
[AS.  leu<l  people,  na- 
tion, man,  chief ;  akin 
to  OS.  liud,  OHU.  liut^ 
pi.  linti,  G.  leute,  pi., 
f  r.  AS.  leudnn  to  grow, 
akin  to  Goth,  lindane 
OS.  liodan,  OHG.  Ho- 
tun  to  grow;  cf.  Skr. 
ruh.  V123.]  People; 
a  nation ;  a  man. 
[Ohs.-\  Piers 

Plon'nian.   Bp.Gibso7i, 

Le'on  (le'Sn),  n.  A 
lion.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Le'onced  (le'finst),  a, 


The  Sickle 
in  the  Constellation  Leo. 


(Her.)  See  Lionced. 

Le'O-nese'  (le'o-nez'  or  -nes'),  ".  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Leon,  in  Spain.  —  ;(.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Leon. 

Le'O-nW  (le'o-nid),  7?.  [From  Leo:  cf.  F.  leonides. 
pi.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  shooting  stars  which  consti- 
tute the  star  shower  that  recurs  near  the  fourteenth  of 
November  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-three  years  ;  —  so 
called  because  these  shooting  stars  appear  on  the  heav- 
ens to  move  in  lines  directed  from  the  constellation  Leo. 

Lc'0-nlne  ^le'i-nin),  ff.  [L.  leoninns,  fr.  leo,  leonis, 
lion  ;  cf.  F.  leoniu.  See  Lion.]  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of.  the  lion  ;  as,  a  leonine  look ;  leonine  rapac- 
ity. —  Le'0-nine-ly,  adv. 

Leonine  verse,  a  kind  of  verse,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
hue  rhymes  with  the  middle  ;— so  named  from  I.>n.  <.r 
Leoninns,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of  Parisin  the  twi-lfth 
century,  who  wrote  largely  in  this  measure,  thougli  lie 
was  not  tlie  mventor.  The  following  line  is  an  example  ; 
(iiuria  factoniin  temcre  conccditiir  lionini. 

Le-On'tO-don  (le-5n'to-d5n),  n.  [Gr.  Acwf,  Aeoiro?, 
lion  -f-  ofiou?,  65di'To?,  tooth.  Cf.  Lion's-tooth,  Dande- 
lion.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  liguHllorous  composite  plants, 
including  the  fall  dandelion  (L.  autununde),  and  for- 
merly the  true  dandelion  ;  —called  also  lion's  tooth. 

Leop'ard  (l^j'erd),  n.    [OE.  leopart,  leporde,  lebarde, 
libbard,  OF.  leopard^  liepari,  F.  leopard,  L. 
leopard  11  s,  fr.  Gr.  *' 

AcoJrapfio?  ;      Ae'uji» 
lion  +  TrdffBos     parJ. 
See  Lion,  and  Pard.] 
(Zo'ul.)    A  large, 
savage,     carnivor- 
ous mammal  {Fe-      I 
Its    leopar- 
diis).      It  is 
of    a    yellow 
or  fawn  col- 
or, with  rings 
roselike 
clusters       of 


2+ 
Leopard  (FcHs  leopardus). 


black  spots  along  the  back  and  sides.  It  is  found  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  By  some  the  panther  (Felis 
pardus)  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  leopard. 

Hunting  leopard.  See  Cheetah.  —  Leopard  cat  (Znol.). 
anyone  of  several  species  or  varieties  of  sni;dl.  spotted 
cats  found  hi  Africa,  Southern  Asi;i.;tiid  th.-  East  Indies; 
esi>..  Fills  Jieniinlensis.  -  Leopard  marmot.  See  Gopher,  J. 

Leop'ard's  bane^  (lep'erdz  ban').  (Bot.)  A  name 
of  several  hannless  pla.nts,  as  Arnica  in07ita7ia,  Se?i€cio 
I'limuirifiN,  and  J'aris  quadrij'oHa. 

Leop'ard-WOOd',  n.    (Bot.)  See  Letterwood. 

"Lg^  \\vY\,obs.  strong  imp.  oi'LE.A-p.  Leaped.  Chaucer. 

Lep'a-dlte(-a-dit),7i.  [L.  lepns,  lepadis,  limpet,  Gr. 
Aeirds.  AtTTciSo?.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  LepadoiD. 

Lep'a-dold  i-a-doid),  w.  [Lep-is  ~>r  -old.'}  (Zo'61.)  A 
stalked  baniacle  of  the  genus  Lepas,  or  family  Lepadi- 
dif  ;  a  goose  barnacle.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Lep'al  (iep''/l),  /).  [Gr.  Aen-iV  a  scale  :  cf.  F.  lepale.'] 
(Bot.)  A  sterile  transformed  stamen. 

li  Le'pas  (le'pSs),  n.  [L.,  a  limpet,  fr.  Gr.  Aeirdy.] 
(Zoid.)  Any  one  of  various  species  of  L^epas,  a  genus  of 
pedmiculated  barnacles  found  attached  to  floating  tim- 
ber, bottoms  of  ships.  Gulf  weed,  etc.;  —  called  also 
goose  baniacle.    See  Barnacle. 


1'nrtinn  nf  piirfncc  ni  I,cp- 
idodendron  (/,.  ntodulO' 
turn).    Reduced. 


L©p'or(l?p'er),  77.  [OE.  lej>re  leprosy,  F,  l>pre,  L. 
leprae,  It-pra,  fr.  Gr.  Xtnpa,  It.  A«Trp6s  scaly,  fr.  Aeiro? 
scab'.  KtTTeiv  to  ])eel.]     A  person  affected  with  leprowy. 

Lep'ered  (-erd),  a.     Atlected  or  tainted  with  leiirosy. 

Lep'er-lze  ( li'j>'er-iz),  v.  t.     To  affect  with  leprosy. 

Lep'er-OUS  (-er-fm),  a.  Leprous;  infectious;  corrupt- 
ing ;  poisonous.     **  The  lepf-roius  diwtillment."  Shak. 

Lep'ld  (-IdJ,  a.    \_L.  Upidas.l    Pleasant ;  jocose.    [A'.] 
Thu  joyouH  und  I- imt  coubuL        Hydiifj  .SntxUt. 

Lep'I-dlne  Oep'I-dln  or  -den),  n.  iChem.)  An  or- 
ganii'  bane,  (.',,H,;.N.CH.,,  metanieric  with  quiualdiue,  and 
oljtaiiif'l  by  the  dihtillation  of  cinchonine. 

Lepl-dO-den'drld  (lep'I-dfi-dgn'drTd),  n.  {Palfon.) 
Oik*  of  an  extim  t  family  of  trecH  allied  to  the  modern 
club  nio.sM.-H,  and  ini-luding  Lepidodendron  and  its  allies, 

Lep^l-do-den'drold  (-droid),  a.  (Pa/rou.)  Allied  to, 
or  reHcinbling,  Li-pi-lodendron.^Ti.     A  lepidodendrid. 

r  Lepi-dOden'dron  (-drSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aen-t?, 
-iio?,  a  scale  -j~  SfySpot/  tree.] 
(I'aleoyi.)  A  genus  of  fossil  trees 
of  the  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
erous ages,  having  the  exterior 
marked  with  scars,  mostly  in 
rpiincimx  order,  produced  by  the 
8ej)aration  of  the  h-afstalkB. 

Lep'I-do-ga'nold  (l?i/I-dA. 
ga'noid  or  -gSn'oid),  7i.  [Gr. 
AfTTt's,  -t5os,  a  scale  +  E.  ga- 
noid.^ {Zo'of.)  Any  one  of  a 
division  (Lrpidoganoidei)  of 
ganoid  fishes,  including  those 
tliat  have  scales  forming  a  coat 
of  mail.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Le-pId'0-Hte  (le-  ptd'i-lit ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  AerrtV,  -iSo?,  a 
scale  -f  -///*•;  cf.  F.  lepidolit/je.]  (Min.)  A  8i>eciea  of 
mica,  of  a  lilac  or  rose-violet  color,  containing  litliia.  It 
usually  occurs  in  masses  consisting  of  small  scales.  See 
Mica. 

Lep'l-dom'e-lane  (15p/T-d5m'e-lan),  v.  [Gr.  Aeir«. 
-I'Sos.  a  scale  -\~  ju,eAo?,  fieAaifa,  black.]  (Min.)  An  iron- 
potash  mica,  of  a  raven-black  color,  usiuilly  found  in 
granitic  rocks  in  small  six-sided  tables,  or  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  minute  opaque  scales.     See  Mica. 

Lep'l-dop'ter  (lep'I-dSp'ter),  n.    [Cf.  F.  lepidopiere.'] 
(Zoo/.)  One  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera. 

II  Lep'1-dop'te-ra  (-dop'- 
te-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AcTTis,  -tSo?,  a  scale  -\-  TTTcpdi- 
a  feather,  wing.]  (Zo'-'d.) 
An  order  of  insects,  which 
includes  the  butterflies  and 
moths.  They  have  broad 
wings,  covered  with  minute 
overlapping  scalea,  usually  Lenidnptera.  A  Portion  of  a 
brightly  colored.  Win-,  shcwmf  tlie  attach- 

irS^They  have  a  tulmlar  ■"<;"•  "'  'he  Scales,  much 
prchnsris,  I, rhali.st. ■11.1111.  enlorsed.  £  Head,  side 
iiiriii.a  l.v  th.-  m..  .sl.H.ler  VT'  much  enlurged  :  a 
linxill  i-  Th,- lil.iil  ...h,,  i.r..  Antenna  i  f  Lye  ;  i  Probos- 
usuljly  larl"-,' an,;'  lilKVo-  I'i,"'  ^"''' '  "  L""""  l'"'" 
boscia,  when  not    in  use,  can 

be  coiled  upf-pirally  between  them.  The  mandibles  are 
rudimentary.  The  larvjt-,  called  vaterpdhns,  are  often 
bii^,'litlv  I  olored.and  they  commonly  feed  on  leaves.  The 
adult,4  In  il  rhietly  on  the  honey  of  Iiowers. 

Lep'I-dop'ter-al  f-ter-^d),  I  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 

Lep  1-dop'ter-OUS  (-us),      l       jng  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

Lep  i-dop'ter-ist,  n.  (Zoul.)  One  who  studies  the 
Lepidoptera. 

I!  Lep'l-dO-sau'rl-a  (-d6-sa'rT-A),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Aen-i's,  -t'Sos,  a  scale  -f  <iavpo<;  a  lizard.]  (Zool.)  A  divi- 
sion of  reptiles,  including  the  serpents  and  lizards ;  the 
Plagiotreniata. 

Lep  1-dO-sl'ren  (-si'ren),  n.  [Gr.  ActtiV,  -i5o9,  a  scale  -f- 
(Tciprji'H  siren.]  (Zool.) 
An  eel  -  shaped  ganoid 
fish  of  the  order  Dipnoi, 
havuig  botli  gills  and 
lungs.  It  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  .South  Amerii^n. 
The  name  is  also  applieil 
to  a  related  African  sj)?- 
cies  (L'rotoptern.t  a)nwc- 
tens).  The  lepidosirens 
grow  to  a  length  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  Called 
also  doko. 


Lep'l-dote  05p'T-dot), } 


Lepidosiren  (Z.  paradoia). 


Lep'l-do'ted(-do'ted),, 
a.  [Gr.  AcjnSwToc  covered  with  scales,  fr.  KtirC^,  -t5os, 
a  scale.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  coat  of  scurfy  scales,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  oleaster. 

il  Le-pis'ma  (le-pTz'mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
kema-fia  peel,  fr.  Aen-i'?,  -i6oy,  a  scale.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  genus  of  wingless  thysanurous  insects 
having  an  elongated  flattened  body,  covered 
with  shining  scales  and  terminated  by  seven 
unequal  bristles.  A  common  species  "(Z^pf.v- 
jna  saccharina)  is  found  in  house.",  and  often 
injures  books  and  furniture.  Called  also 
shiner,  silver  witch,  s^ilver  moth,  aud  furni- 
ture bug. 

Le-pis'mold  (-moid),  a.  [Lepisma  -f-  -oirf.] 
(Z'l'd. )  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Lepisma. 

Lep'0-rine  (lep'o-rin  or  -rln).  a.  [L.  le- 
porinus,  fr.  lepns,  Uporis,  hare.  See  Lev- 
eret.] (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hare; 
like  or  charaeteristic  of.  a  hare. 

IlLe'pra  (le'prA),  n.  [L.  See  Lepee.]  Lepisma 
(Med.)  Leprosy.  ^"''n"^'"' 

\^'W"  The  term  lepra  was  formerly  given  to  ^f^ch  cn- 
various  .skin  diseases,  the  leprosy  of  modem  *  larked.  ' 
autliors  being  I^pra  Arnlnim.     See  Leprosy.  *" 
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Lep're  (lep'er),  n.     Leprosy.     [Obs.l 

Lep'rose'  (lep'ros')»  «.    [^ee  Lepbous.] 
Covt-TeJ  with  thin,  scurfy  scales. 

Le-pros'i-ty  (le-pros'I-ty),  n.  Tiie  state  or  quality  of 
being  leprous  or  scaly ;  also,  a  scale.  Jiaion. 

Lep'ro-sy  (15p'ru-sy),  n.  [See  I^PROUS.]  (^fe^l.)  A 
cutaneous  disease  which  first  appears  as  blebs  or  as  red- 
disli,  shining,  slightly  promineut  spots,  with  spreading 
edges.  Tliese  are  often  followed  by  au  eruption  of  dark 
or  yellowish  promineut  uodules,  frequently  producing 
great  deformity.  lu  one  variety  of  the  disease,  anaes- 
thesia of  the  skin  is  a  prominent  sjnnptom.  In  addition 
there  may  be  wasting  of  tlie  muscles,  falling  out  of  the 
hair  and  nails,  and  distortion  of  the  bands  and  feet  with 
destruction  of  the  bones  and  joints.  It  is  incurable,  and 
is  probably  contagious, 

C^'Tlie  disease  now  called  leprosy,  also  designated 
asLepra  or  Lrj^''^  Anibiihi, and  L'lrjihantinsi.t  Ifnrroruiii, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  leprosy  of  tlie  ancients.  The  lat- 
ter was,  indeed,  a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  of  skm 
disease  (including  our  modern  leprosy,  psoriasis,  etc.t, 
some  of  which,  among  tlie  Hebrews,  rendered  a  per^n 
ceremonially  unclean.  A  variety  of  leprosy  of  the  He- 
brews (probably  identical  with  modem  leprosy)  was  char- 
acterized by  tlie  presence  of  smooth,  shining,  depressed 
white  patches  or  scales,  the  liair  on  which  participated 
in  the  whiteness,  while  the  skin  and  adjacent  flesh  be- 
came insensible.    It  was  an  incurable  disease. 

Lep'rous  (-rus),  a.  [OF.  leprous,  lepras,  F.  lepreux, 
fr.  L.  leprosris,  fr.  lepra,  leprae,  leprosy.     See  Lepek.] 

1.  Infected  with  leprosy ;  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
leprosy.     "  His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow."       Ex.  iv.  6. 

2.  {Xat.  //ij./.)  Leprose. 

—  Lep'rous-ly,  (idv.  —  Lep'rous-ness,  n. 

Lep'ry  (-ry),  n.     Leprosy.     iO/'X.]  JFoUand. 

Lep'U-form  (-ti-fona),  fz.  \_Leptus -\- -form.']  {Zodl.) 
Having  a  form  somewhat  like  leptus;  —  said  of  active 
insect  larvte  having  three  pairs  of  legs.     See  Larva. 

II  Lep'to-car'dl-a  (l?p't6-karMi-.^j,  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  AejTTos  small  +  xapSia  the  heart.]  (Zodl.)  Tlie  low- 
est class  of  Vertebrata,  including  only  the  Amphioxus. 
The  heart  is  represented  only  by  a  simple  pulsating  ves- 
sel. The  blood  is  colorless  ;  the  brain,  renal  organs,  and 
limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  backbone  is  represented  only 
by  a  simple,  unsegniented  notochord.  See  Amphioxus. 
[Written  also  Lepiocardii.] 


Leptocardia  (Amphiontf:).  h  Notochord;  c  Oral  Cirri  and 
Mouth  ;  e  IJranchial  Sack  ;  /  Liver  ;  i  Intestine  ;  I  Abdomi- 
nal Pore  ;  oo  Ovary  ;  r  Aorta- 


Lep'tO-car'dl-an  (-in),  n.  {ZooJ.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Leptocap.dia.  —  //.     One  of  the  Leptocardia. 

Lep  tO-dac'tyl  (-dSk'ttl),  n.  [Gr.  Aen-ros  small,  thin 
-f  iawTi-Aos  finger,  toe.]  (Zodl.)  A  bird  or  other  animal 
having  slender  toes.  [Written  also  lepodacdile.'] 
Lep'tO-dac'tyl-OUS  (-us),  a.  Having  slender  toes. 
Lep-tOl'0-gy  (15p-tul't;-J5"))  "•  [Gr.  AeffToAoyia ;  Ae- 
TTTo?  small,  subtile  -\-  Adyos  discourse.]  A  minute  and 
tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things. 

r  Lep'to-men'in-gi'lls  (lep'tS-men'Tn-irtTs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  AcTTTos  small  -f-  ncninriitis.']  {Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  pia  rn'/frr  or  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Lep'tO-rhine  (lep'tu-rin  or  -rTn), '/.  [Gr.  Actttos  small 
+  pi's,  pti'os,  the  nose.]  (Arutf.)  Having  the  nose  nar- 
row ;  —  saiil  e.sp.  of  the  skull.     Opposed  to platyrhhie. 

II  Lep-tos'tra-ca  (lep-t6s'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ae-Tos  thin,  slender  +  oorpaicof  shell  of  a  testacean.] 
iZo'uL)  An  order  of  Crustacea,  including  Nebalia  and 
allied  forms. 

jl  Lep'tO-ihrlX  (lep'tu-thrTks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Acttto? 
BTnall  4-  ^pt'^  hair.]  (BifiL)  A  genus  of  bacteria,  charac- 
terized by  liaving  their  filaments  very  long,  slender,  and 
indistinctly  articulated. 

I:  Lep'tO-thrls,  a.  [See  Leptothrix,  n.]  (Biol.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  little  chain ;  —  applied  to  bacteria 
when,  as  in  multiplication  by  fission,  they  form  a  cliain 
of  filiform  individuals. 

il  Lep'tUS  (lep'tQs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  AeTrro's  thin, 
einall.]  (Zool.)  The  six-legged  young,  or  larva,  of  certain 
mites;  — Bometimos  used  as  a  generic  name.  See  liar- 
rest  mite,  under  Harvest. 

Lep'ty-nlte  (lep'tT-nit),  77.   (3/m.)  Sec  Cranulite. 

Lere  (ler),  n.    [See  Lore  knowledge.]  Learning;  les- 

eon;  lore.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Lere,  v.  t.  &  i.     [OE.  leeren,  leren,  AS.  litmn.     See 

LortE,  Leaks.]    To  learn  ;  to  teach.     \_Olis.'\      Chaucer. 

Lere,  «.     Kmpty.     [0/aj.]    See  Leer,  a. 

Lere.  ".     [AS.  lira  flesh  ;  cf.  Icel.  lier  thigh.]    Flesh  ; 

ekin.     [O/is.)     "  Hia  white  Icer.''^  Chaucer. 

Ler''ed  (ler'Sd),«,  [From /c?t,  v.  t.]   Learned.   lOhs.^ 

"  L»-we<l  man  or  lered.^^  Chaucer. 

II  Ler-na&'a  (ler-ne'i).  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  Lernaeus  Ler- 

n:can,  fr.  Lerna,  Gr.  Ae'pi'ii,  a  forest  and  marsh  near 

Argoa,  tlio  mythological  abodo  of  the  hydra.]     (Zonl.) 

A  Linna!an  genus  of  parasitic  Entoinostraca,  —  the  same 

as  the  family  Lemmidic. 

(vp*.  jj^g  genus  is  rcRtricted  by  modem  zoologists  to  a 
liiMited  nuinb'Tof  Rpccies  similar  to  Lernua  hrunchialis 
fouml  on  the  gills  of  the  cod. 

r  Ler'naa-a'ce-a  (li-r'nu-a'«ht-&),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Leknaia.]  (Zoi'il.)  A  suborder  of  copf-pod  Crustacea, 
jiicliidiiig  a  large  number  of  remarkable  forniH,  inoHtly 
parasitic  on  fishes.  Tlie  young,  however,  are  active  and 
Rwlm  freely.      Sen  f/hrsfrafitm  in  Appendix. 

Ler-ne'an  (li-r-nc'/fn').  n.  [Sf-e  Lerna:a.]  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  a  family  (Arr;»/^c/'//r)  of  parasitic  Crustacea  found 
nttaclied  to  fiwheH  and  other  marine  animals.  Some  spe- 
cies penetrate  the  skin  and  flesh  with  the  elongated 
hnad,  and  feed  on  the  vi«cern.     Bee  /Fh/sf.  in  Appenrlix. 


II  L^'rot'  (la'rSO.  "•  [F.]  {Zool,)  A  small  European 
rodent  iJCliomys  ni/ela),  allied  to  the  dormouse. 

Les  Ues),  n.     A  leash.     [Ot^.]  Chaucer. 

Lss''bi-an  Cles'bT-«n),  a.  Of  or  pertai.ing  to  the  island 
anciently  called  Lesbos,  now  Mityleue,  iu  the  Grecian 
Arcliipelago. 

Lese  ( l?z),  V.  f.     To  lose.     [O&.5.]  Chaucer. 

Lese  -maj'es-ty  (-mSj'es-ty),  n.    See  Leze  majesty. 

Le'slon  (le'zliiin),  n.  [F.  Irsioyi,  L.  laesio,  fr.  laedere, 
laesum,  to  hurt,  injure.]  A  hurt;  an  injury.  Specif- 
ically: (a)  {Civil  Law)  Loss  sustained  from  failure  to 
fulfill  a  bargain  or  contract.  Burrill.  {b)  (Med.)  Any 
morbid  change  in  the  exercise  of  functions  or  the  texture 
of  organs.  Jhmrilison. 

-less  (-ISs).  [AS.  leas  loose,  false;  akin  to  OS.  los 
loose,  false,  D.  los  loose,  loos  false,  sly,  G.  los  loose, 
Icel.  lauss  loose,  vacant,  Goth,  laus  empty,  vain,  and 
also  to  E.  loose,  lose.  V127-  See  Lose,  and  cf.  Loose, 
Leasing.]  A  privative  adjective  suffix,  denoting  rvithout, 
destitute  of,  not  hnviiif/ ;  as  witless,  childless,  tatherless. 

LeSB(16s),  co7ij.     Unless.     [O&s.]  H.  Jo/isoii. 

Less,  a.  [OE.  lesse,  AS.  h^ssa;  akintoOFries.  lessa  ; 
a  couipar.  from  a  lost  positive  fonu.  Cf.  Lesser,  Lest, 
Least.  Less  has  the  sense  of  the  comparative  degree 
of  little.']  Smaller  ;  not  so  large  or  great ;  not  so  much  ; 
shorter ;  inferior ;  as,  a  less  quantity  or  number ;  a 
horse  of  less  size  or  value  ;  iu  less  time  than  before. 

Z^W^  The  substantive  which  less  qualifies  is  often 
omitted  ;  as,  the  purse  contained  less  (money)  than  ten 
dollars.    See  Less,  v. 

Thus  in  7t'S5  [tiint'l  tlian  a  hundred  years  from  the  coming  of 
Augustine,  all  England  became  Christian.  E.  A.  Frfimni.  1 

Less,  adv.  [AS.  lits.  See  Less,  adj.,  and  cf.  Lest.] 
Not  so  much  ;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree  ;  as,  less 
bright  or  loud  ;  less  beautiful. 

Less,  n.     1.  A  smaller  portion  or  quantity. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more,  some 
less.  Ex.  xvi.  ir. 

2.  The  inferior,  younger,  or  smaller. 

The  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.  Heh.  vii.  7. 

Less,  V.  t.    To  make  less  ;  to  lessen.     \_Ohs.'\   Gower. 

Les-see'  (ISs-se')i  «'  [F.  laisse,  p.  p.  of  laisser.  See 
Lease,  v.  t.]  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is 
given,  or  who  takes  an  estate  by  lease.  lilackstone. 

Less'en  (lSs''n),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lessened 
(-'nd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lessening.]  [From  Less.  «.] 
To  make  less  ;  to  reduce  ;  to  make  smaller,  or  few'er  ; 
to  diminish  ;  to  lower  ;  to  degrade  ;  as,  to  lessen  a  king- 
dom, or  a  population ;  to  lessen  speed,  rank,  fortune. 

Charity  .  .  .  shall  lessen  his  punishment.  Calawtj. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  masnify  liis  office  when  ill  men  conspired  to 
lessi^nit.  .llhrtmrii. 

Syn.  — To  diminish;  reduce;  abate  ;  decrease  ;  lower; 
impair ;  weaken  ;  degrade. 

LeQS''en,  v.  i.  To  become  less ;  to  shrink ;  to  con- 
tract ;  to  decrease  ;  to  be  diminished  ;  as,  tlie  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  lesseiis  as  we  recede  from  them ; 
his  care,  or  his  wealth,  lessened. 

The  objection  fe-^seits  much,  and  conies  to  no  more  tlian  this  : 
there  was  one  witness  of  no  good  reputation.  Atterhm;/. 

Less^en-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  lessens. 
His  wife  ...  is  the  Icssener  of  his  pain,  and  the  augmenter  nf 
his  pleasure.  ^-  A'of/ecs  (ISRl). 

Less'er  (-er),  a.  [This  word  is  formed  by  adding 
anew  the  compar.  suflfix  -er  (in  which  r  is  from  au 
original  s)  to  less.  See  Less,  (/.]  Less  ;  smaller  ;  inferior. 
God  made  .  .  .  the  less,:r  light  to  rule  the  night.  Oai.  i.  \:>. 
^^^  Lesser  is  used  for  less,  now  the  compar.  of  little,  in 
certain  special  instances  iu  which  its  employment  has  be- 
come established  by  custom  ;  as.  Lesser  Asia  (i.  e.,  Asia 
Minort,  the  lesser  light,  and  some  others  ;  also  iu  poetry, 
for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  and  in  prose  where  its  use  ren- 
ders the  passage  more  euphonious. 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  prrnce.         SluiK. 
The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  Iambs.  Pope. 

Hv  the  same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature,  pun- 
ish the  lr.<fifr  breaches  of  the  law.  Loch:. 
Less'er,  odr.     Less.     I0bs.'\  Shak: 
Les'ses  (le.s'.sez),  n.  pi.     [F.  laissees,  from  laisser  to 
leave.     See  Lease,  i:  f.']   The  leavings  or  dung  of  beasts. 
Les'BOn  (ISs's'n),   7i.     [OE.   lessoun,  F.  le^on  lesson, 
reading,  fr.  L.  Ir/iio  a  reading,  fr.  legere  to  read,  collect. 
See  Legend,  and  cf.  Lection.]     1.  Anything  read  or  re- 
cited to  a  teacher  by  a  pupil  or  learner  ;  .something,  as  a 
portion  of  a  book,  assigned  to  a  pupil  to  be  studied  or 
learned  at  one  time. 

2.  That  which  is  learned  or  taught  by  an  express  ef- 
fort;  instruction  derived  from  precept,  experience,  ob- 
servation, or  ileduction ;  a  precept ;  a  doctrine ;  as,  to 
take  or  give  a  lesson  iu  drawing.  '*  A  smooth  and  pleas- 
ing lesson.'^  Milton. 

Emprintoth  well  this  Ic'^son  in  your  mind.        Chaur<  r. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service  for 
instruction  ;  as,  here  endetlithe  first  le.'iso7i. 

4.  A  severe  lecture  ;  reproof;  rebuke;  warning. 
She  would  give  her  a  I'jtson  for  walking  so  Into.  .Sir  P.  .Siilttn/. 

5.  (Mas.)  An  exercise;  a  composition  serving  an  edu- 
cational purpose;  a  study. 

Les'son.  r.   t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Lessoned  (-s'nd)  ;  7). 
pr.  A  rb.  V.  Lessoning.]    To  teach;  to  instruct,    fihak. 
To  riKt  Ihi-  wi'firy,  and  to  Boiitbc  the  pad. 
Doth  /e.MOd  happier  men,  and  nhanic  at  least  the  bad.     lij/nm. 

Les'sor  (ICs'sBr  or  ICs-sSr'),  n.  [See  Lesser,  Lease, 
7'.  /.]  (Law)  One  wlio  leases;  the  person  who  lets  to 
farm,  or  gives  a  lease.  Ji/arl:.sto}ie. 

Lest  (IRst),  V.  i.   To  listen.   [Ob.i.}  Chaucer.  Sprti.fer. 

Lest.  n.  [See  List  to  choose.]  Lust;  desire  ;  pk-as- 
ure.      [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Lest,  (I.     Last:  least.     [Ohs.l  Chauecr. 

Lest.  ronj.  [OK.  lr.<!tc,  fr.  AS.  .Ti?  ^?«  <^l^  »!"'  I";**« 
that,  where  t^y  is  the  iiiHtrumeiital  case  of  the  definite 
artich-,  and  .V  is  an  indeclinable  relative  particle,  (/hi/. 
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who,  which.    See  The,  Less,  a.]    1.  For  fear  that;  that 
.  .  .  not ;  in  order  that  ...  not. 

Lov«  not  sleep.  Jest  thou  come  to  poverty.     Pror.  xx.  1.1. 
Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standtth  take  heed  text 
he  fall.  1  Coy.x.l-t. 

2.  That  (without  the  negative  particle) ;  — after  cer- 
tain expressions  denoting/ear  or  apprehensiwi. 
1  feared 
Lent  I  ini^'ht  anger  thee.  Shak. 

-let  (-16t).  [From  two  French  dim.  endings  -€l  (L, 
•ellus)  and  -et,  as  iu  h^ace/e^]  A  noun  suffix  having  a 
diminutive  force  ;  as  in  streatn/e/,  wave/cf,  nvwxlet. 

Let  (ISt),  V.  t.    [OE.  letten,  AS.  leftan  to  delay,  to  bin- 

der,  fr.  ls:t  slow  ;  akin  to  D.  letten  to  hinder,  G.  verletzen 

to  hurt,  Icel.  letju  to  hold  back,  Goth,  latjan.  See  Late.} 

To  retard  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede  ;  to  oppose.    \_ATchaic'\ 

lie  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let.    Chaucer. 

He  who  now  Icltcth  will  lef,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 

2  T/iess.  ii.  7. 
Mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole, 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle.  Tetint/son. 

Let,  n.  1.  A  retarding  ;  hindrance ;  obstacle  ;  impedi- 
ment ;  delay ;  ■ —  common  in  the  phrase  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  elsewhere  archaic.  Keats, 

Consider  whether  your  duings  be  to  the  let  of  your  salvatiorj 
or  not.  Latimer. 

2-  (Lawn  Teyinis)  A  stroke  in  which  a  ball  touches  th& 
top  of  the  net  in  passing  over. 

Let,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Let  (Letted  (ISt'tSd),  06*.) ; 
p.  2J>'-  &  vb.  n.  Letting.]  [OE.  leteu,  luten  (past  tense 
lat,  let,  p.  p.  laten,  leU'u,  lefe),_AS.  lintan  (past  tense  let,. 
p.  p.  Ixten) ;  akin  to  OFries.  leta,  OS.  latan,  D.  laten,  G. 
lassen,  OHG.  lazzan,  Icel.  lata,  Sw.  iMa,  Dan.  lade, 
Goth,  letan,  and  L.  lassus  weary.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  have  been,  to  let  loose,  let  go,  let  drop.  Cf- 
Alas,  Late,  Lassitude,  Let  to  hinder.]  1.  To  leave; 
to  relinquish;  to  abandon.  [Obs.  or  Archaic,  except 
when  followed  by  alone  or  6c.] 

He  .  .  .  prayed  him  his  voyage  for  to  let.        Chancer. 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  lier  care  she  lets.    Si>€nser. 
Let  me  alone  in  choosing  of  my  wife.         ( 'tunica-. 

2.  To  consider ;  to  think  ;  to  esteem.  [O65.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  cause;  to  make;  —  used  with  the  infinitive  in 
the  active  form  but  in  the  passive  sense ;  as,  let  make, 
i.  e.y  cause  to  be  made;  let  bring,  1.  e.,  cause  to  be 
brought.    [Obs.'} 

This  irous.  cursed  wretch 
Lit  this  knight's  son  anou  before  him  fetch.      Chaucer- 
lle  .  .  .  thus  let  do  slay  hem  all  three.         C/iaiicer. 
Anon  he  let  two  coffers  make.  (,'imer. 

4.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  suffer  ;  —  either  affirma- 
tively, by  positive  act,  or  negatively,  by  neglecting  to  re- 
strain or  prevent. 

0^=*  In  this  sense,  wdien  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the 
latter  is  commonly  without  the  sign  to  :  as,  to  let  us  walk, 
i.  e.,  to  permit  or  suffer  us  to  walk.  Sometimes  there  is 
entire  omission  of  the  verb ;  as,  to  let  [to  be  or  to  goj 
loose.  - 

Pharaoh  said.  I  will  /<  (  you  go.  Ex.  vni.  28. 

If  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.    ."^fiah. 

5.  To  allow  to  be  used  or  occupied  for  a  compensation  ; 
to  lease  ;  to  rent ;  to  hire  out ;  —  often  with  out;  as,  to 
let  a  farm  ;  to  let  a  house  ;  to  let  out  hoi;pes. 

6.  To  give,  grant,  or  assign,  as  a  work,  privilege,  or 
coutract;  —  often  witli  otit ;  as,  to  let  the  building  of  a 
bridge  ;  to  let  out  the  lathing  and  the  plastering. 

^p^  The  active  form  of  the  infinitive  of  let,  as  of  many 
other  Enj^lish  verbs,  is  often  used  in  a  passive  sense  ;  as, 
a  house  to  lit  [i.  e.,  for  letting,  or  to  be  let).  This  form 
of  e.x^pression  conforms  to  the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund  with  to  (dative  infinitive)  which  was  commonly  so 
employed.  See  Gerund, 'J.  "  Your  elegant  house  in  Har- 
ley  Street  is  to  let."    Thackeray. 

In  the  iini>erative  mood,  before  the  first  person  plural. 
let  has  a  hortative  force.  "Rise  up.  let  us  go."  Mark 
xiv.  4:;.     *'  L'  t  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade.       Shak. 

To  let  alone,  to  leave  ;  to  withdraw  from ;  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with.  —  To  let  blood,  to  cause  blood  ta 
flow  ;  to  bleed.  ~  To  let  down,  ui)  To  lower.  il»)  To  soften 
in  temperini:  :  as,  to  let  ilmm  tools,  cutlery,  and  the  like. 

—  To  let  drive  or  fly,  to  discharge  with  \iohiu-e,  as  a 
blow,  au  arrow,  or  stone.    See  under  IhuvE.  ;uid  hLV- 

—  To  let  in  or  into.  (</)  To  permit  or  .sutter  tn  iiil.r;  to 
admit,  ib)  To  insei-t.  or  imbed,  as  a  piece  of  wnod,  111  a 
recess  formed  in  a  surface  for  the  purpuse.  —  To  let  loose, 
to  remove  restraint  frtun  ;  to  permit  to  \\ander  at  large. 

—  To  let  off.  (^1  To  discharge;  to  let  fly,  as  an  arrow; 
to  five  the  cliarge  of,  as  a  gun.  (/»  To  release,  as  from  m\ 
eugapnu-nt  or  obligation.  [('<»//(((/.]  — To  let  out.  wmTo 
allow  to  go  forth  ;  as,  to  let  out  a  prisoner,  ib)  To  evteml 
or  loosen,  a.s  the  foMs  of  a  garment ;  to  enlarpe  ;  to  suf- 
fer tn  run  out,  as  a  rord.  (')  To  lease  ;  to  pive  out  for 
perfornianci'  l-v  inntrart.  as  a  30b.  ((/i  To  divulge.  -  To 
let  slide,  to  let  go;  to  cease  to  care  for.  [('o//("j.J  '"Let 
the  world  .sV(.^\"     ^shd: 

Let.  r.  i.     1.  To  forbear.     [Obs."]  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  let  or  leased ;  as,  the  farm  lets  for  §500  a 
year.     See  note  under  Let.  r.  t. 

To  let  on,  to  tell;  to  tattle;  to  divulge  sometliing. 
[Low]  —  To  let  up,  to  become  less  severe  ;  to  dimmish  ; 
to  cease  ;  as,  «hen  tlie  storm  lets  up.     [CoUoq.] 

Let'-a-lone'  (let'AdouM.  a.    Letting  alone. 

The  let-alone  principle,  doctrine,  or  policy.  {Polit.  Econ.f 
See  Laisse/,  faire. 

Letch  (IGch),  V.  !^  11.    See  Leach. 

Letch,  n.  [Sec  Lech,  Lecher.]  Strong  desire;  paa- 
sion.     [.trchaic} 

Some  people  have  a  hteh  for  unmaeking  impontors,  or  for 
aveiiKiiik'  thr  wronKs  of  othcrf.  -'■'<*  V«f"«l/. 

Lotch'y  ('^^  a.     See  Lbachy. 

Lete  (ICf),  V.  t.     To  let ;  to  leave.     [Obs.} 

Let'en  (IPtVu).  oh.^.  p.  p.  of  Lete.  Chaucer^ 

Leth^al  (ICthMl),    n.      [/.auric  +  ether  +  fl/coholj 


(Chem.)  One  of  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  parafllne  se- 
ries obtained  from  spermaceti  as  a  white  cryfitalhne  solid. 
It  is  so  railed  because  it  occurs  in  the  ethereal  salt  of 
lauric  acid. 
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Le'thal  (le'thol),  a.  [L.  lethalis,  leinlis,  ir.  letkum^ 
ielum,  death:  ci.  F.  lc(/i(il.\  iJtnuilj  ;  ninrtal  ;  fatal. 
*'  Tlio  Irl/ial  blow."     H*.  Hichardson.  —  Le'thal-ly,  lutv. 

Le-thal'1-ty  ( l^-t  lull'I-tjj,  71.  [CX.  F.  IdhaUlc.]  The 
i)Uiility  (tf  Iii'iiif,'  litlial  ;  mortality. 

Le-thar^glc  (,lc-tliiii'jlk),  1  a.      [L.    let/ianjicus,   Gr. 

Le-thar'glc-al  (-jl-ktd),  (  \T}&apyiK6<; :  vi.  h\  lethar- 
giqiie.  Sfii  Lethargy.]  PoitaiiihiK  to,  allected  with,  or 
iesctiililiii^',    Irtiiurg'y;    morbidly  cliowwy ;   didl;  lieavy. 

—  Le  thar'glc  ally,  fl(/i'.  —  Le-thar'gic-alnoss,  n.  — 
Le  thar'glc  ness,  n. 

Letli'ar-glze  (.loth'fi.r-jiz),  v.  f.  limj).  ^  p.  p.  Leth- 
AiiQizED  (-jizil) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lethauoizino  (-ji''zlng).  j 
To  make  lethargic. 

All  bitters  nri-  p.iiaon,  and  act  by  ^tilling,  aud  depreesint,',  niid 
MhanjiziiKj  tin.-  irritiibility.  folxriiiyt. 

Leth'ar-gy  (-jj),  n. ;  pL  -oiEa  (-jlz).  [F.  Icthargie, 
li.  letluutjia,  Gr.  \r]0apyCa,  fr.  \r)$apyo<;  forgetful,  fr.  A>ifli) 
forgetfidness.  See  Lethe.]  1.  Morbid  drowsiiiows  ;  con- 
tinued or  profound  sleep,  from  which  a  person  can  scarce- 
Jy  be  awaked. 

2.  A  state  of  inaction  or  indiflfereiice. 

Europo  liiy  tlien  under  a  deep  hthargy.     Atterbiinj. 

Leth'ar-gy,  r.  (.     To  lethargize.     {Ohs.]  S/iuk. 

Le'the  (lo'tho  or  leth),  k.  [See  Lethal.]  Deatli. 
[Ohs.]  Shak. 

Le'tho  (le'thS),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  A^^t;,  prop.,  forgetful- 
1IC3S  ;  akin  to  Aaf^acccr^at  to  forget,  Xai/Odveiu  to  escape 
notice.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  river  of  Hades  whose  waters 
when  drvmk  caused  forgetfulness  of  tlie  past. 

2.  Oblivion  ;  a  draught  of  oblivion  ;  forgetfulnesa. 

Le-the'an  (le-tlie'«n),  a.  [L.  Lethaeus,  Gr.  A>j0aio9 
or  Ai]6'aio5.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lethe;  resembling  in 
ette<:t  the  water  of  Lethe.  Milton.     Barrow. 

Le'theed  (le'thed),  a.  Caused  by  Lethe.  "  Leiheed 
duUncHs."     yjbs.^  Shnk. 

Le'tlie-on  (le'the-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \r,97^.'\{Med.) 
Sulphuric  ether  used  as  an  auEesthetic  agent.     [7?.] 

Le''tlie-on-lze  (-12),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  influence 
of  letlieon.     [I',  or  Obs.'] 

Le-thU'er-OUS  (le-thlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  lelhi/er,  letifer, 
fr.  lethiim,  letinn,  death -{- /erre  to  bear,  to  bring ;  cf. 
F.  lethij^re.']     Deadly  ;  bringing  death  or  destruction. 

Lo'thy  (le'thJO,  a-     Lethean.     iObs.l  Marston. 

LeV-ofr  (ISt'Sf  ;  115),  n.  (Much.)  A  device  for  let- 
ting off,  releasing,  or  giving  forth,  as  the  warp  from  the 
cylinder  of  a  loom. 

Let'te  (ISt'te),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Letted.]  To  let; 
to  liinder.     See  Let,  to  hinder.     I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 

Let'ter  (ISt'ter),  7i.  [From  Let  to  permit.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits  ;  one  who  lets  anything  for  hire. 

Let'ter,  71.  [From  Let  to  hinder.]  One  who  retards 
■or  hinders.     lArchaicI 

Let'ter,  71.  [OE.  lettre,  F.  lei/re,  OF.  lefre,  fr.  L.  ^7- 
tera,  litera,  a  letter;  pi.,  an  epistle,  a  writing,  litera- 
ture, fr.  linere,  Htum^  to  besmear,  to  spread  or  rub  over  ; 
because  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  writing  was  by 
graving  the  characters  upon  tablets  smeared  over  or  cov- 
ered with  wax.  Pliny,  xiii.  11.  See  Liniment,  and  cf. 
Literal.]  1.  A  mark  or  character  used  as  the  repre- 
Mentative  of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of  the  human 
organs  of  speech  ;  a  first  element  of  written  language. 

And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him  in  htfer^  of 
'Greek,  and  Latin,  aud  Hebrew.  Liike  xxiu.  38. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  communication ;  a  message 
expressed  in  intelligible  characters  on  something  adapted 
to  conveyance,  as  paper,  parchment,  etc.  ;  an  epistle. 
'The  Btylo  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.     Wahh. 

3.  A  writing  ;  an  inscription.     [06.J.] 

None  could  expound  what  this  letter  meant-     Chaucer. 

4.  Verbal  expression;  literal  statement  or  meaning; 
^xact  signification  or  requirement. 

We  must  observe  tlie  htter  ot  the  law.  without  doin^  violence 
to  the  reason  of  the  law  and  the  luteution  of  the  lawgiver. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense.     Tennj/son. 

6.  (Print.)  A  single  type;  type,  collectively ;  a  style 
-of  type. 

Under  these  buildings  .  .  .  was  the  king's  printing  house, 
•and  that  faniouB  letter  so  much  esteemed.  Eielyn. 

6   pi.  Learning;  erudition;  as,  a  man  of /f//f  r5. 

7.  pi.  A  letter  ;  an  epistle.     {Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Dead  letter.   Drop  letter,   etc.    See  under  Dead,  Drop, 

etc.  —  Letter  book,  a  book  in  which  copies  of  letters  are 
kept.  —  Letter  boi,  a  box  for  the  reception  of  letters  to  be 
•mailed  or  delivered.  —  Letter  carrier,  a  person  who  carries 
letters;  a  postman;  specif.,  an  otficer  of  the  po.st  otlice 
who  carries  letters  to  the  persons  to  whom  tln-v  are  ad- 
dressed, and  collects  letters  to  be  mailed.  —  Letter  cutter, 
one  who  engraves  letters  or  letter  punches.  —  Letter  lock, 
a  lock  that  can  not  be  opened  when  fastened,  unless  cer- 
tain movable  lettered  rings  or  disks  forming  a  part  of  it 
are  in  such  a  position  (indicated  by  a  particular  rorabina- 
tion  of  the  letters)  as  to  permit  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawni. 
A  strange  luck  that  opens  with  AMEN.    liemi  4-  Fl. 

—  Letter  paper,  paper  for  writing  letters  on  ;  especiallv, 
ft  size  of  paper  intermediate  between  note  paper  and 
foolscap.  See  Paper. —  Letter  punch,  a  steel  punch  with 
a  letter  engraved  on  the  end,  used  in  making  the  matrices 
for  type.  —  Letters  of  admlnl8trat!on(i*/H),  the  instrument 
by  which  an  adnunistrator  or  administratrix  is  author- 
ized to  administer  the  goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  —  Letter  of  attorney.  Letter  of  credit,  etc.  See 
under  Attorney,  Credit,  etc.  —Letter  of  license,  a  pai»er 
by  which  creditors  extend  a  debtor's  time  for  paving  hi.s 
debts.  —  Letters  close  or  clause  {Ena.  Lntr.),  letters  or 
writs  directed  to  particular  persons  for  particular  pur- 
, poses,  and  hence  rln.'tt'il  or  sealed  on  the  outside  ;  — dis- 
tinguished from  leftrrs  jintnjf.  B /j r ril l. —  L&tteTB  of  or- 
-ders  (Eccl.),  a  document  duly  signed  and  sealed,  by 
which  a  bishop  makes  it  known  that  he  lias  regularly 
ordained  a  certain  person  as  priest,  deacon,  etc— Let- 
.ters  patent,  overt,  nr  open  iErig.  Lniri.  a  writing  executed 
and  sealed,  by  which  power  and  authority  are  granted  to 
a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  riglit ;  as,  Irllers 
patent  under  the  seal  of  England.  —Letter-sheet  envelope. 


a  stamped  sheet  of  letter  paper  issued  by  the  govern- 
nicnt,  prcjjared  to  be  foldeci  and  sealed  for  tranMUiinhion 
by  mail  willujut  an  envirlo]»e.  --  Letters  teatamwuiary 
(Law),  ail  jn,^triini(iit  granted  liv  tin-  i-rcjn  r  iilllcer  to  an 
exciMlt.ur  alli.i-  ii[iili;iti-  (it  U  will,  authnii/iiih'  him  to  aci 
■AH  fsxecnliii'.  Ldttur  wrltor.  (-m  (^iii^ulio  writes  IctterH. 
(b)  A  machim;  for  cupyuit;  letter,!.  \a  A  Ijuuk  giving  di- 
rections and  lornm  for  tlie  writing  of  letters. 

Lefter  (let'tSr),  v.  t.  liinp.  &  p.  p.  lettered  (-terd) ; 
p.  }'r.  iV  vb.  II.  Lettering.]  To  imi)re88  witli  lettcrH  ;  to 
mark  witli  letters  or  wordu  ;  as,  a  book  gilt  and  lettered. 

Let'tered  (15t'tcrd),  a.  l.  Literate  ;  educated  ;  versed 
in  literature.     "  Are  yoii  not  lettered  f  '*  i^hak. 

The  iinU'tttTcd  barliariiui!*  willinglv  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettrreil  cli-rtiy,  kIiII  chielly  oJ  Kinnun  uirtli,  to  reduce  tu  writuiiJ 
tlie  iiihtitutcrt  of  their  lurefuthera.  Milnmn. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning  or  literature  ;  learned. 
"  A  lettered  education."  Collier. 

3.  Inscribed  or  stamped  with  letters.  Addison. 
Let'ter-er  (16t'ter-er),  7i.    One  who  makes,  inscribes, 

or  engraves,  alphabetical  letters. 

Let'ter-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  business  of  making,  or 
marking  willi,  htteis,  as  by  cutting  or  painting. 

2.  Tlie  l.iu-rs  made  ;  as,  the  lettering  of  a  sign. 

Let^ter-less  (let'ter-lSs),  a.     1.  Not  having  a  letter. 

2.  Iliit.rate.     lOhs.']  E.  Waterhoiise. 

Let'lem  (let'tern),  71.     See  Lecturn. 

Let'ter-press'  (-ter-pr6s/),  ?i.  Print ;  letters  and 
w(U'ds  impressed  on  paper  or  other  material  by  types  ;  — 
often  used  of  the  reading  matter  in  distinction  from  the 
illustrations. 

Letterpresfl  printing,  printing  directly  from  type,  in  dia- 
tinitiun  from  printing  from  inates. 

Let'ter-ure  (-iii),  11.  Letters;  literature.  [Obs.'\ 
"To  teach  liim  Ir/trnire  and  courtesy,"  C/umrer. 

Lel'ter-WOOd'  (-wood'),  «•  (Bot.)  The  beautiful  and 
highly  elastic  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  genua  Brosi mum  {B. 
Aubletii),  found  in  Guiana  ;  — so  called  from  black  spots 
in  it  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  hieroglyphics  ; 
also  called  snakewood ^  and  leopardwood.  It  is  much 
used  for  bows  and  for  walking  sticks. 

LeVtic  (ISt'tTk),  a.  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts; 
Lettish,  {b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family,  subdivided  into  Lettish,  Litliuanian,  and  Old  Prus- 
sian. ^  7z.  (a)  The  language  of  the  Letts ;  Lettish,  (b) 
The  language  of  the  Lettic  race,  including  Lettish,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Old  Prussian. 

Let'tlsh  (let'tTsb),  (I.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts. 

—  >i.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Letts.     See  Lettic. 
Let'trure  (-trnr),  71.  See  Letterure.   \_Obs.']  Chmicer. 
Letts  (let.s),  71.  pi.;  siny.   Lett  (let).     (Ethnol.)  An 

Indo-Kuropean  people,  allied  to  the  Lithuanians  and  Old 
Prussians,  and  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia. 

LeVtuce  (ISt'tTs),  w.  [OE.  letuce,  prob.  through  Old 
French  from  some  Late  Latin  derivative  of  L.  lactuca 
lettuce,  which,  according  to  Varro,  is  fr.  lac,lactis,  milk, 
on  account  of  the  milky  white  juice  which  flows  from  it 
when  it  is  cut :  cf.  F.  laitne.  Cf.  Lacteal,  Lactucic] 
(Bat.)  A  composite  plant  of  the  genus  Lactuca.  (L.  sa- 
tiva),  the  leaves  of  whicli  are  used  as  salad.  Plants  of 
this  genus  yield  a  milky  juice,  from  wliich  lactucarium  is 
obtained.  The  fiounnonest  wild  lettuce  of  the  United 
States  is  L.  Cnnadnnti.':. 

Hare's  lettuce.  Lamb's  lettuce.  See  under  Hare,  and 
Lamb.  —  Lettuce  opium.  See  Lactucarium.  —  Sea  lettuce, 
certain  papery  green  seaweeds  of  the  genus  Ulva. 

Let'u-a-ry  (l?t'ii-u-ry),  7?.  Electuary.  [06.s.]  Chaucer. 

Let'-Up'  (ISt'upO*  n.  [See  Let  to  forbear.]  Abate- 
ment ;  also,  cessation  ;  as,  it  blew  a  gale  for  three  days 
without  any  let-up.     [C0//07.] 

LeuC-  (luk-).     Same  as  Leuco-. 

II  Leu^ca-den'dron  (lu'ka-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
A«UK05  white  +  6eV5poc  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  hand- 
some foliage.  Lencadendron  argenieum  is  the  silver- 
boom  of  the  colonists. 

Leu-can'1-Une  (iSj-kSn'T-lTn  or -len),n.  \^Leuc-  +  an- 
iliiie.^  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystalhne,  organic  base, 
obtained  from  rosaniline  by  reduction,  and  also  from 
other  sources.     It  forms  colorless  salts. 

II  Leu-ChSB^mi-a  (lii-ke'mT-a),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AeuKos 
white  +  ai/jLa  blood.]  (Meil.)  See  Leucocytilemia. — 
Leu-chsem'lc  (lii-kemlk),  a. 

[Written  ajso  Irukaiinia,  leuksemic.'] 

Leu'clc  (lu'sik),  I  a.    (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 

Leu-cin'lc  (Ifi-stn'Tk),  f  designating,  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  Ifucin.and  called  also  oxycaproic  acid. 

Leu'cln  (lu'.sTn),  n.  [Gr.  Aeuicoy  white.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  matter  by 
pancreatic  digestion,  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  putrefaction.  It  is  also  found  as  a 
constituent  of  various  tissues  and  organs,  as  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  etc.,  and  likewise  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Chemically  it  is  to  be  considered  as  amido-caproic  acid. 

Leu'clte  (lu'sit),  n.    [Gr.  Aeu«6s  white :  cf.  F.  Ieucite.'\ 

1.  (Mill.)  A  mineral  having  a  glassy  fracture,  occur- 
ring in  translucent  trapezohedral  crj'stals.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  potash.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Italy,  especially  at  Vesuvius. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  leucoplast. 

Leu-clt'ic  (lii-sit'ik),  a.  (Min.)  Containing  leucite  ; 
as,  hnicifir  rocks. 

Leu'cl-told  (lu'sT-toid),  7?.  [Leucite  +  -oid.']  (Crys- 
tallog.)  The  trapezobedron  or  tetragonal  trisoctahedrou  ; 

—  so  called  as  being  the  form  of  the  mineral  leucite. 
Leu'co-   (lu'ko-),  Leuc-  (luk->.     [Gr.  Aeuxd?  white.] 

A  combining  form  signifying  white,  colorless;  specif. 
(Che7n.)t  denoting  an  extensive  series  of  co/or/*'^.?  organic 
compounds,  obtained  by  reduction  from  certain  other 
colored  compounds;  as,  ^eifcaniline,  /ewcaurin,  etc. 

Leu'CO-cyte  (lu'ko-sit),  n.  [Leuco-  -}-  Gr.  Kvroi  & 
hollow  vessel.]     {Physio!.)  A  colorless  corpuscle,  as  one 


of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  those  foimd  in  lyoipb, 
marrow  ol  bone,  connective  tifcsue,  etc. 

Clrfi^^  Th(!y  all  cimnint  of  more  or  letn  spherical  masses 
of  nrutopliirtiii,  witliout  any  surroimding  membrane  or 
wall,  and  are  capable  of  motion. 

II  Leu'co-cy-tliaB'ml-a  ( (lu'ki-st-the'mT-i),  n.    [NL., 

II  Leu'co-cy-the'ml-a  I  fr.  Gr.  a<ukos  white  -f  kvto^ 
a  hollow  venwel  -|-  al/xa  blood.]  (Med.)  A  diseaj^:e  in 
which  tlie  white  corpuhcles  of  the  blood  are  largely  in- 
creased in  numlji-r,  aud  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  or  the  lymj.liatic  glands  ;  leuchui-mia. 

Leu'CO-cyto-gen'e-Bls  (-hi/to-jCu'c-sTs),  n.  [Leuco- 
cyti-    I    yi'i,r.\is.]    {Physiol.)  'J  he  formation  of  leucorjtcs. 

Leu'CO-e'thl-Op'ic  (-e'lhT-o|/Ik),  a.  [Leueo- -i-  L'fhi- 
opir.\  White  and  bla<  k  ;  —  naid  of  a  white  animal  of  a 
black  species,  or  tlie  albino  of  the  negro  race. 

Leu'co-o'thl-ops^c'tliT-ups),  71.  [LeucO' +  Aethiopa.l 

An  alliino.      [Ali-^o  written  hrii<;tthiops.'\ 

Leu'co-llno  (lii'ko-lTn  or  -len),  71.  [jyeuc-  -f-  L.  o?euin 
oil.  J  (Chnii.)  A  nitrogenous  organic  base  from  coal 
tar,  and  identical  with  fjninoline.     Cf.  Quinoline, 

li  LeU-CO''lIia  (lG-ko'm4),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr,  AeuKw/ia,  fr. 
AcuKos  white.]  (Med.)  A  white  opacity  in  the  cornea  of 
the  eye  ;  — called  also  alhiiyo. 

Leu-co'ma-lne  (lu-ko'm4-Tn  or -en),  n.  [Leuco- ^ 
'inai7ie^  as  in  ]itomai7ie.']  (Phy.nol.  Chrju.)  An  animal 
base  or  alkaloid,  a]ipearing  in  tlie  tifc^ue  during  life  ; 
hence,  a  vital  alkaloid,  as  distinguished  from  a7>(omfli«c 
or  cadaveric  poison. 

Leu-COn'lc  (-kSnlk^,  a.  [Leuc-  -j-  croconic.'}  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  organic  acid, 
obtained  as  a  yellowish  white  gum  by  the  oxidation  of 
croconic  acid. 

Leu-cop'a  thy  (liS-kSp'i-thy),  n.  [Leuco-  +  Gr. 
7ra(r;^;fii',  Tra^ttr,  to  sutler.]  Tlie  state  of  an  albino,  or 
of  a  white  child  of  black  parents. 

Leu'CC-phane  (lu'kS-lan),  n.  [Gr.  AeyKo^anj?  ap- 
pearing bright  or  white;  AeuKos  white  -f  «^aiVtii'  to  bIiow  : 
cf.  G.  leukophim.']  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color;  it  is  a  silicate  of  glucina,  lime,  and  soda  with 
fluorine.     Called  also  leuco^>ha7iite. 

Leu^co-phleg'ma-cy  (lu'ko-fl6g'ma-sJ),n.  [Gr.  Acuko- 

(fiAeyju aria  ;  Aey*cds  white  +  i^Atwa  phlegm  :  cf.  K.  leuco- 
phleymasie.']  (Med.)  A  dropsical  habit  of  body,  or  the 
coniniencement  of  miasarca  ;  paleness,  with  viscid  juices 
aud  cnjil  hwe.it.-^. 

Leu  co-phleg  mat'lc  (-fl5g-matTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  leuco- 
phliyin<iti'jii>\  Gi.  AeuKo^Ae'-j-zxaToc.]  Having  a  dropsical 
habit  of  body,  with  a  white  bloated  skin. 

Leu'CO-phyll  (lil'kft-fl]),  n.  [Leuco-  +  Gr.  ^^uAAoi'  a 
leaf.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  substance  isomeric  with 
chlorophyll,  contained  in  parts  of  plants  capable  of  be- 
coming green.  }Vatts. 

Leu-coph'yl-lOUS  (IG-kSfll-lus  or  lu'ko-fTKlijf<),  a. 
Gr.  AcuKo^uAAos;  Aeyicos  wliite  -|-  ^vi\Xov  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  wliite  or  silvery  foliage. 

Leu'co-plast  (lu'ko-pliSst),  1  n.     [Leuco- ~\-Gt.  wMcr- 

Leu'CO-plas'tid  (-pl5s'tTd),  f  arav  to  mold.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  certain  very  minute  whitish  or  colorless  granules 
occurring  in  the  protoplasm  of  plants  and  suppofied  to  be 
the  nueiti  aroiuid  wtuch  starch  granules  will  form. 

Leu-COp'y-rite  (lu-kSp'T-rit),  n.  [Leuco-  -f  pyriles.l 
(Mill.)  A  mineral  of  a  color  between  white  and  steel- 
gray,  \\ith  a  metallic  luster,  aud  consisting  chiefly  of 
arsenic  and  iron. 

Leu'cor-rhcE'a  (lu'kQr-re'a),  n.  [Leuco-  -f-  Gr.  peZv 
to  flow.]  (Med.)  A  discharge  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or 
greenish,  viscid  mucus,  resulting  from  inflammation  or 
irritation  of  the  membrane  Uning  the  genital  organs  of 
the  female  ;  the  whites.  DuTiglison. 

II  Leu'CO-ryx  (luOto-riks),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Aevicos 
■\-  6pv$  a  kind  of  gazelle.]  (Zool.)  A  large  antelope  of 
North  Africa  (Oryx  leucoryx),  allied  to  the  gemsbok. 

Leu'co-Bcope  (lu'k6-skop),  n.  [Leuco — [-  -scope."] 
(Physics)  An  instrument,  devised  by  Professor  Helm- 
holtz,  for  testing  the  color  perception  of  the  eye,  or  for 
comparing  different  lights,  as  to  their  constituent  colors 
or  their  relative  whiteness. 

Leu'co-BOid  (-sold),  a.  [NL.  Leueosia,  the  tj-pical 
genus  (fr.  Gr.  Aev/co?  white)  -j-  -o/(/.]  {Zool.)  Like  or 
pertaining  to  the  I^eucosoiden,  a  tribe  of  marine  crabs 
including  the  box  crab  or  Calappa. 

Leu'GO-sphere  (-sfer),  ??.  [LeucO'-^  sphere.']  (As- 
iron.)  The  inner  corona.  _  [i?.] 

LeU''co-tu^ric  (lii'ko-tu'rTk),  a.  [Leuco-  -f  allantoic 
+  wr/c]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  ni- 
trogenous organic  .substance  of  the  uric  acid  group, 
called  ('•iKiitinU-  acid  or  oxala7itin.     See  Oxalantik. 

Leu'cons  (lu'kus),  a.  [Gr.  Aev«6s.]  White;  —  applied 
to  albino.'!,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  skin  and  hair. 

Leu-cox'ene  (lii-ktJks'eu),  n.  [Leuco-  -f-  Gr.  fe'i-os 
stranger.]  (Min.)  A  nearly  opaque  white  mineral,  in 
part  identical  with  titanite,  observed  in  some  igneous 
rocks  as  the  result  of  the  .ilteration  of  titanic  iron. 

Leu-kae'nil-a  {lu-ke'mT-.i),  7i.     Leucocythaemia. 

Leuke  (liilO.  (>••  Leuke'ness,  n.    See  Luke,  etc. 

Leu'ko-plast  (lu'ko-piast),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leucoplast. 

I  Le-va'na  (le-va'na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  levare  to  raise.] 
(Pom.  Jfi/t/i.)  Agoddess  who  protected  newborn  infants. 

Le'vaht  (le'vant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  lever  to  raise.] 
(Law)  Rising  or  having  risen  from  rest ;  —  said  of  cattle. 
See  Couchaiit  mid  lerant,  under  Couchaxt. 

Le-vant'  (le-vSnt'),  n.  [It.  levante  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises,  the  east,  the  I>evant,  fr.  levare  to  raise, 
l-'varsi  to  rise :  cf.  F.  levarit.  See  Levee.]  1.  The 
countries  washed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  its  contiguous  waters. 

2.  A  levanter  (the  wind  so  called). 

Le'vant  (le'vant ;  277),  a.    Eastern.    [Obs."] 

Forth  rush  the  leiant  and  the  ponent  winds.     Milton. 

Le-vant'  (le-v3nt'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sp.  levanfar  to  raise, 
go  from  one  place  to  another.]^  To  run  away  from  one's 
debts;  to  decamp.     [Collog.  Eng.]  Thackeray. 
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Le-vant'er  (le-vanfer),  n.     [From  Levakt,  r.]    One 

wlio  levants,  or  decamps.     {^Colloq.  A'nj/.] 

Le-vant'er,  n.  [From  Levant,  n.]  A  strong  easterly 
wind  peculiar  to  the  Mediterraueau.  M'.  H.  Russell. 

Le-vanVine  (le-vaut'In  or  lev'fznt-in ;  277),  a.  [F. 
levuntin^  or  It.  levanlino.  See  Levant,  7i.]  Of  or  per- 
taiuiug  to  the  Levant.  J.  Spencer. 

Le-vanVine,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

2.  [F.  levanline,  or  It.  levanlinn.']  A  stout  twilled 
silk  fabric,  formerly  made  iu  the  Levant. 

il  Le-Va'rl  Ia''cl-as(le-va''rtfa'6hT-5s).  [Law  L.,  cause 
to  be  levied.]     A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law. 

Le-va'tion  (le-va'shun),  n.  [L.  levatio.}  The  act  of 
raising;  elevation;  upward  motion,  as  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  levator  muscle. 

Le-va'tor  (le-va'tor).  n.  [NX.,  fr.  L. /fi'ffre  toraise. 
See  Levxr,  jj.]  1.  (.-17:0^)  A  muscle  that  serves  to  raise 
some  part,  as  the  lip  or  the  eyelid. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  raise  a  de- 
pressed part  of  the  skull. 

Leve  (lev),  a.     Dear.     See  Lief.     [^>;/.'^.]        Chaucer. 

Love,  n.  &  V.     Same  as  3d  i"  4th  Leave.     \_Ohs,'] 

Leve,  v.  i.     To  live.     \_Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

LeTe,  V.  t.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  lefan,  abbrev.  fr.  ffele/iin. 
See  Believe.]     To  believe.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Leve,  V.  t.  [OE.  leven^  AS.  lefan^  lyfan.  See  Leave 
permission.]  To  grant ;  —  used  esp.  in  exclamations  or 
prayers  followed  by  a  dependent  clause.     \_Obs.~\ 

God  leve  all  be  well.  Cliaiicet: 

Lev'ee  (ISv'e  ;  o/fen  16v-e'  in  U.  S.),  v.  [F.  lever,  fr. 
lever  to  raise,  se  lever  to  rise.  See  Lever,  ;/.]  1.  The 
act  of  rising.     "The  sun's  levee.''*  Gray. 

2.  A  morning  assembly  or  reception  of  visitors,  —  in 
distinction  from  a  soiree,  or  evening  assembly;  a  inat- 
inee ;  hence,  also,  any  general  or  somewhat  miscella- 
neous gathering  of  guests,  whether  in  the  daytime  or 
evening;  as,  the  president's  levee. 

\^^^  In  England  a  ceremonious  day  reception,  when 
attended  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  called  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

Lev'ee,  v.  t.    To  attend  the  levee  or  leveea  of. 

He  (evKus  all  the  groat.  Young. 

Lev'ee.  n.  [F.  levee.,  fr.  lever  to  raise.  See  Lever. 
and  cf.  Levy.]  An  embankment  to  prevent  inundation  ; 
as,  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi ;  sometimes,  the  steep 
bank  of  a  river,     [f.  .S'.] 

Lev'ee,  v.  t.  To  keep  within  a  channel  by  means  of 
levees;  as,  to  levee  a  river,     [f.  .S'.] 

i:  Le-v6e'   en'  masse'  (k-va'  aS''  mis').    [F.]    See 

Levy  in  mass,  under  Levy,  h. 

Leve'ful  (lev'ful),  a.  ILeve,  n.  +  -Jul.}  Allowable  ; 
permissible  ;  lawful.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Level  (I5v'51),  v.  [OE.  level,  livel,  OF.  livel,  F.  ni- 
veau, fr.  L.  libella  level,  water  level,  a  plumb  level,  dim. 
of  libra  pound,  measure  for  liquids,  balance,  water  poise, 
le%-el.  Cf.  LiBRATE,  Libella.]  1.  A  line  or  surface  to 
which,  at  every  point,  a  vertical  or  plumb  line  is  perpen- 
dicular; aline  or  surface  which  is  everywhere  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  still  water  ;  —  this  is  the  true  level,  and 
is  a  curve  or  surface  in  which  all  points  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  rather  would  be  so 
if  the  earth  were  an  exact  sphere. 

2.  A  horizontal  line  or  plane ;  that  is,  a  straight  line 
or  a  plane  which  is  tangent  to  a  true  level  at  a  given 
point  and  hence  parallel  to  the  horizon  at  that  point ;  — 
this  is  the  apparent  level  at  the  given  point. 

3.  An  approximately  horizontal  line  or  surface  at  a 
certain  degree  of  altitude,  or  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  earth  ;  as,  to  climb  from  the  level  of  the  coast  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  and  then  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
valley  or  of  the  sea. 

After  drainins  of  the  level  in  Northamptonahire.    Sir  M.  Hale. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  hvd  of  a  gun.  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  certain  position,  rank,  stand- 
ard, degree,  quality,  character,  etc.,  conceived  of  as  in 
one  of  several  planes  of  different  elevation. 

Providence,  for  the  nio&t  part,  sets  us  on  a  level.    AthUfion. 
Somebody  there  of  hia  own  Uiel.  Swij't. 

Be  the  fair  level  nf  thy  actioDs  laid 
As  temperance  wills  and  prudence  may  persuade.    Prior. 

5.  A  uniform  or  average  height ;  a  normal  plane  or 
altitude  ;  a  condition  conformable  to  natural  law  or  wliich 
will  secure  a  level  surface  ;  as,  moving  fluids  seek  a  level. 

When  merit  shall  And  its  level.    F.  \V.  Robertson. 

6.  (^fecfl.&Surv.)  {a)  An  instrument  by  which  to  find 
a  horizontal  line,  or  adjust  something  with  reference  to 
a  horizontal  line,  (b)  A  measurement  of  the  diflference 
of  altitude  of  two  points,  by  means  of  a  level ;  as,  to  take 
u  level. 

7.  A  horizontal  passage,  drift,  or  adit,  in  a  mine. 

Air  level,  a  spirit  level.  See  .S7«r(7 /(pf^^below).  — Box 
level,  a  spirit  level  in  which  a  glasa-covfred  box  is  used 
instead  of  a  tube.  —Carpenter's  level.  Mason's  level,  eithtr 
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Surveyor's  level,  a  telescope,  with  a  spirit  level  attached, 
and  with  suitable  screws,  etc.,  for  accurate  adjustment, 
the  whole  mounted  un  a  tripod,  for  use  in  leveling;  — 
called  also  Itvelina  iu>.iruiucuf. — Water  level,  an  instru- 
ment to  show  the  level  by  means  of  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  trough,  or  iu  upright  tubes  connected  by  a  pipe. 

Lev'el  (lev'el),  (f.  1.  Even ;  flat ;  having  no  part 
liigher  than  another;  having,  or  conforming  to,  the  cur- 
vature whicli  belongs  to  the  undisturbed  liquid  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  ;  as,  a  level  field  ;  level  ground  ;  the 
level  surface  of  a  pond  or  lake. 

Ample  spuecii  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement.  Milton. 

2.  Coinciding  or  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  horizontal ;  as,  the  telescope  is  now  level. 

3.  Even  with  anything  else  ;  of  the  same  height ;  on 
the  same  line  or  plane;  on  the  same  footing;  of  equal 
importance  ;  —  followed  by  ivithj  sometimes  by  to. 

Young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  oddu  is  gone.  Sltal'. 

Everything  lies  level  to  our  wi&h,  Shak. 

4.  Straight fonvard  ;  direct ;  clear  ;  open. 

A  very  plain  aud  lei'vl  account.  M.  Arnold. 

5.  Well  balanced ;  even  ;  just ;  steady  ;  impartial ;  as, 
a  level  head  ;  a  level  understanding.  {_Cotloq.^  *'  A  level 
consideration."  Shak. 

6.  {PhoJietics)  Of  even  tone  ;  without  rising  or  falling 
intlection.  -//.  Su-eet. 

Level  line  (Shipbuilding),  the  outline  of  a  section  which 
is  horizontal  crosswise,  and  parallel  with  the  rabbet  of 
the  keel  lengthwise.  —  Level  surface  (/'//i/.t/c,';),  an  equipo- 
tential  surface  at  right  angles  at  every  point  to  the  lines 
of  force. 

Lev'el,  r.  t.  \_in>p.  &  ^j.  p.  Leveled  (-§ld)  or  Lev- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leveling  or  Levellikg.]  1.  To 
make  level ;  to  make  horizontal ;  to  bring  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  level  line  or  surface ;  hence,  to  make  flat  or 
even  ;  as,  to  level  a  road,  a  walk,  or  a  garden. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  lower  level ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  topple 
down  ;  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface  ;  to  lower. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground.    SandffS. 
He  levels  mountains  and  ht;  raises  plainE-       Drpden. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  Iiorizoutal  position,  as  a  gun  ;  hence, 
to  point  in  taking  aim  ;  to  aim  ;  to  direct. 

Bertram  de  Gordon,  sitanding  on  the  castle  wall,  leveled  a 
quarrel  out  of  a  crossbow.  .Stow. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  bring  to  a  common  level  or  plane, 
in  respect  of  rank,  condition,  character,  privilege,  etc. ; 
as,  to  lei'el  all  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 

5.  To  adjust  or  adapt  to  a  certain  level ;  as,  to  level 
remarks  to  tlie  capacity  of  children. 

Frir  all  hiB  mind  on  honor  fixed  is. 

To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposes.  Spenser. 

Lev'ol,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  level;  to  be  on  a  level  with,  or 
on  an  equality  with,  something ;  hence,  to  accord  ;  to 
agree;  to  suit.     lObs.'] 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 

As  Itvels  with  her  breeding.  Shak. 

2.  To  aim  a  gim,  spear,  etc.,  horizontally ;  hence,  to 
aim  or  point  a  weapon  in  direct  line  witli  the  mark;  fig., 
to  direct  the  eye,  mind,  or  ettort,  directly  to  an  object. 

The  focman  may  with  as  great  aim  trvel  at  the  edge  of  a  pen- 
knife. ^Shak. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church  . 
the  mark  whereat  we  also  level. 

She  leveled  at  our  purposes.  .S/nik. 

Lev'el-cr  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  leveller.'}  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  levels. 

2.  One  who  would  remove  social  inequalities  or  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  socialist. 

Lev'el-lng,  «-  [Written  also  levellinff.'}  1.  The  act 
or  operation  of  making  level. 

2.  (Surveying)  The  art  or  operation  of  using  a  level- 
ing instrument  for  finding  a  horizontal  line,  for  ascer- 
taining the  differences  of  level  between  different  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  included  in  a  survey,  for  establish- 
ing grades,  etc.,  as  in  finding  the  descent  of  a  river,  or 
locating  a  line  of  railroad. 

Leveling  Instrument.  See  Surveyor's  level,\mderLzvEL, 
n.  — Leveling  staff,  a  graduated  rod  or  staff  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  leveling  instrument  for  measuring  differ- 
ences of  level  between  points. 

Lev'el'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  disposition  or  endeavor  to 
level  all  ilistinctions  of  rank  in  society. 

Lev'el-ly,  adv.     In  an  even  or  level  manner. 

Lev'el-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  level. 

Lev'en  (ISv'en),  v.     [See  Levin.]     Lightning.     [Obs.'] 
Wild  thunder  dint  and  fiery  liven.  Cluiucrr. 

Lev'er  (le'ver),  a.  [Old  compar.  of  leve  or  He/.'] 
More  agreeable  ;  more  pleasing.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

To  be  lever  than.    See //(/(iaJ /(>/,  under  Had. 

Lev'er,  (/'/!■.    Kather.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Vkt  Irrtr  hiiil  I  die  than  ppc  his  deadly  face.  Sjienser. 
Le'ver  (le'ver  or  ISv'er  :  277),  77.  [OE.  levour,  OF. 
Irveor,  jirop.,  a  lifter,  fr.  F.  lever  to  raise,  L.  levarr  ; 
akin  to  levi.s  liglit  in  weight,  K.  levity,  and  perh.  to  E. 
light  not  heavy:  cf.  F.  Irvirr.  Cf.  ALLEVIATE,  Elkvate, 
Leavbn,  Legehdemain,  Levee,  Levy,  n.]  1.  (Mech.)  A 
rigid  piece  which  iK  capable  of  turning  aliout 
om- point,  or  axis  (the  fulcrum), and  in  which 
are  two  or  more  other  points  where  forces 
are  a[iplied; — used  for  transmitting  and 
modifying  force   and 
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and  turning  at  a  third 
on  a  fixed  point  called 
a  Julcru  m .  It  is  usu- 
ally named  as  the 
first  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  and 
is  of  three  kinds, 
according  as  either 
the  Julcruia  F,  the* 
weight  W,  or  the 
power  P,  respectively, 
is  situated  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the  figures. 

2.  (Mnch.)  (a)  A  bar,  as  a  capstan  bar,  applied  to  a 
rotatory  piece  to  turn  it.  {b)  An  arm  on  a  rock  shaft, 
to  give  motion  to  the  shaft  or  to  obtain  motion  from  it. 

Compound  lever,  a  machine  consisting  of  two  or  more 
levers  acting  upon  each  other. —Lever  escapenient.  See 
Escapement.—  Lever  jack.  See  Jack,  n.,  .'>.-- Lever  watch, 
a  watch  having  a  vibrating  lever  to  connect  the  action  ot 
the  escape  wheel  witli  that  of  the  balance.— UnlvereaL 
lever,  a  machine  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  lever  with 
the  wheel  and  axle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  into  a  continued  recti- 
linear motion  of  some  body  to  wliich  the  power  is  applied. 

Lev'erage  (lev'er-Sj  or  le'ver-ij),  n.  The  action  of  a 
lever;  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever. 

Leverage  of  a  couple  (Mech.),  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  two  forces  which  act  in 
parallel  and  opposite  directions.  —  Leverage  of  a  force,  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  hi  wnich  a  force  acts 
upon  a  body  to  a  point  about  which  the  body  may  be  sup- 
posed to  turn. 

Lev'er-et  (lev'er-ft't,  n.  [F.  levrant,  dim.  of  lih're 
hare,  L.  lepus.  Cf.  Leporine.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  hare  in  the 
first  year  of  its  age. 

Lev'er-OCk  (-ok),  n.     [See  La-RK.]     A  lark.     {Scot.] 

Lev'er-WOOfl'  U^Ver-wSbd'),  ".  {Bot.)  The  American 
hop  hornl}eam  {Ostiya  Virginica),  a  small  tree  with  very- 
tough  wood. 

Lev'e-sel  (15v'e-sSl),  n.  [AS.  leaf  a  leaf  -f-  ssel,  sel,  a 
room,  a  hall.]  A  leafy  shelter;  a  place  covered  with 
foliage.     lObs.] 

Bihiud  the  mill,  under  a  levefel.  Chaucer. 

Lev'et  (ISv'gt),  7).  [Cf.  F.  lever  to  raise.]  A  trumpet 
call  for  rousing  soldiers  ;  a  reveille.     \pbs.]      lludibrus. 

Lev'1-a-ble  (lSv1-a-b'l),  a.  [From  Levy  to  assess.] 
Fit  to  be  levied ;  capable  of  being  assessed  and  collected  ; 
as,  sums  leviable  by  course  of  law.  Baron. 

Le-vi^a-than    (le-vi'a-tlufn),    n.      [Heb.    livyalhau.] 

1.  An  aquatic  aniuial,  described  in  the  book  of  Job, 
ch.  xli.,  and  mentioned  iu  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

C^^  It  is  not  certainlv  known  what  animal  is  intended, 
whether  the  crocodile,  tlie  whale,  or  some  sort  of  serpent. 

2.  Tlie  whale,  or  a  great  whale.  HtHton. 
Lev'l-er  (levT-er),  71.  One  who  levies.  Cartwrighf. 
Lev'1-ga-ble  (15v'T-ga-b*l),  a.    [See  Levigate,  v.  (.] 

Capable  of  being  levigated. 

Lev'1-gate  (-git),  a.  [L.  levigalus,  p.  p.  of  levigare 
to  lighten,  fr.  levis  light.]  Made  less  harsh  or  burden- 
some; alleviated.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Ebjot. 

Levl-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Levigated 
(-ga'tSd);  p.  2>r.  &  vb.  7i.  Levigating^]  [L.  levigntusy 
p.  p.  of  levigare  to  make  smooth,  fr.  /er/.-;  smooth  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  Aeios.]  To  make  smooth  in  various  senses :  (a)  To 
free  from  grit ;  to  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder  or 
paste.  (6)  To  mix  thorouglily,  as  liquids  or  semi- 
liquids,  (c)  To  polish,  (rf)  To  make  smooth  in  action. 
"When  use  hath  levigated  the  org.ans."  Barrow,  (e) 
Technically,  to  make  smooth  by  rubbing  in  a  moist  con- 
dition between  hard  surfaces,  as  in  grinding  pigments. 

Lev'i-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  levigatus,  p.  p.]  Made 
smooth,  as  if  polished. 

Lev^l-ga'tion  (ISvT-pa'shQn),  71.  [L.  levigatio  a 
smoothing:  cf.  F.  levigation.]  The  act  or  operation  of 
levigating. 

Lev'in  (15v'Tn),  t;.  [Etymol.  uncertain.  Cf.  Leves.} 
Lightning.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Levin  brand,  a  thunderbolt.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Lev'ln-er  (-er),  71.    {Z06I.)  A  swift  hound. 

Le'vlr  (le'ver),  7(.  [L.]  A  husband's  brother;— used 
in  refer.'nco  to  levirate  marriages. 

Lev'1-rate  (lev'T-ritl,  I  a.    [L.  levir  a  husband's. 

Lev'l-rat'lc-al  (-rJit'I-kul),  (  brother,  brother-in-law  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  hay\p  :  cf.  F.  livirat  leviration.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  accordance  with,  a  law  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites and  other  tribes  and  races,  according  tr>  which  a 
woman,  whose  husband  died  without  issue,  was  married 
to  the  husband's  brother. 

The  flr-'-tttorn  5on  of  a  hrliatiral  marriage  was  reckoned  and 
rogisteri'd  us  the  mih  uf  the  <lecea!>ed  brother.  A{r'ord, 

Lev'i-ra'tlon  (ISv'T-ra'shtln),  n.  Levirate  marriage  or 
marriages.  A  '(to. 

II  Levl-ros'lres  (-rBs'tiez).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  levif 
liglit  -f-  roafruvi  beak.]  (Xool.)  A  group  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  hornbills.  kingfishers,  and  related  forms. 

LeV'1-tatO  (h'v'T-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  levita.t,  -atis,  lightness. 
See  Levity.]  To  vinv,  or  tend  to  rise,  as  if  ligliter  than 
the  surrounding  medium;  to  become  buoyant ;  — op- 
posed to  gravitate.  Sir  J.  J/crschel. 

Lev'i-tate,  r.  /.  {Spiritualism)  To  nmke  buoyant; 
t(.  cause  to  fioat  in  the  air  ;  as,  to  levitate  a.  table.  [Ca^iC] 

Lev'l-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.    [L.  levi.%  light  in  weight.] 

1.  LiglilneHs;  buoyancy;  act  of  making  light.  Paley, 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  making  buoyant. 

Le'vite  (le'vit),  n.  [L.  Levitts,  Gr.  Aevtri??,  fr.  Heb. 
Levi,  nno  of  tlie  sons  of  Jacob.]  1.  (Bib.  Jlixt.)  One  of 
tlie  triln-  or  family  of  Levi ;  a  descendant  of  Levi  ;  eifp., 
one  Bulmrdinate  to  tlu^  priests  (who  were  of  the  same 
tribe)  and  employed  in  various  duties  connected  with  the 
taberniide  tirht,  anil  afterward  the  temple,  such  as  the  care 
of  the  building,  bringing  of  wood  and  other  necesBarles 
for  the  sacrificoH,  the  nnmic  of  the  flervircs,  etc 

2.  A  priest ;  —  so  called  In  contempt  or  ridicul*'. 
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Le-vlt'IC-al  (It-vitT-krtl),  n.  [L.  Krrifims,  Gr.  Aeu- 
irifco?.]     1.  Of  ur  pertiuiiiiig  to  a  Levito  or  the  Leviten. 

2.  Priently.     " /vf'?n7icai  queatioiiB."  MUion. 

3.  Of  or  portniniriff  to,  or  designating,  the  hiw  con- 
tahied  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  Aylijje. 

Levitical  degroes,  ilegreea  of  relationwliip  named  in  Le- 
viticu-s  within  which  marriage  is  lorbid<len. 

Le-vlt'lc-al-l7,  ^idv.  After  tln^  manner  of  tho  Le- 
vitea  ;  in  accordance  with  the  h^itical  law. 

Le-vlt'1-OUS  (-T-kua),  i>.  [See  Lkvitical.]  The  tJurd 
canonical  hook  of  tlie  OKI  Tentaiuent,  containing  thn 
lawH  and  regulations  rehiting  to  tlio  prie.sta  an<l  Levitew 
among  the  Hebrews,  or  tlie  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Lev'l-ly  (ISvT-tJ),  n.  [L.  levitns.,  fr.  levi.i  light  in 
weight;  akin  to  levare  to  raise.  See  Lever,  7(.]  1.  Tho 
quality  of  weighing  leas  tlian  something  else  of  ecjual 
bulk;  relative  lightness,  especially  as  whown  by  rising 
through,  or  floating  upon,  a  contiguous  substance  ;  buoy- 
ancy ; — oppnwd  lo  f/raiity. 

He  iravc  the  (nrni  (.f  l.rit>/  to  that  which  oscondpil  :  to  thut 
which  dcRCendcd,  tlK-  form  of  jimvity.  >'''"  "'■  iiaktali. 

This  luihblo  by  retison  of  its  compnrative  li:iU'j  to  tlic  lluiihty 
tliut  niclosfs  it,  would  iiiCtnd  to  the  tup.  Jientli;/. 

2.  Lack  of  gravity  and  earnestness  in  deportment  or 
character  ;  trifling  gayety ;  frivolity ;  sportiveness ;  van- 
ity.    "  A  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism."        Atterbnry. 

He  ncvtT  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity.    Calaimj. 

3.  Lack  of  steadiness  or  constancy;  disposition  to 
change  ;  fickleness ;  volatility. 

The  ?<Tvf'/ tliFit  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  everything  nf 
whieli  it  iH  in  iinKscasion.  Ihirke. 

Syii.  Inmnstancy  ;  thouglitlessness;  unsteadiness; 
inciinsideratinii ;  volatility;  tfigiitiness.  —  Levity,  Vola- 
tility, Flightiness.  All  tlirsc  words  relati^  t"  outward 
conduct.  Lffitij  springs  fnun  ;i  Ii^;titiit'ss  of  miinl  wliirh 
produces  adisregard  ot  the  in-oitrit.'tu's  of  time  and  pliiri-. 
VoliitiliUj  is  a  degree  of  levity  whirh  caiisi's  tin'  th'iughtH 
to  fly  from  one  obiect  to  anotiier,  without  resting  hm  jiiiy 
lor  a  moment.  /YiVy/i^'HPW  is  volatility  carried  to  an  i\. 
treme  which  often  betrays  its  subject  into  gross  inipri'i'ri- 
ety  or  weakness.  Levity  of  deportment,  of  conduct,  of 
remark;  volatility  of  temper,  of  spirits;  Jiig/Uiness  of 
uiind  or  disposition. 

Le'VO-  (le'vo-).  A  prefix  from  L.  laevus^  meaning: 
('/)  I'ertaiuiug  to,  or  iowurd^  the  left ;  as,  /i"iyj rotatory. 
(/»)  {('hem.  A'  Opt.)  Turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
to  the  left ;  as.  /crotartaric  acid  ;  /fi^■oracemic  acid  ;  levo- 
gyratory  crystals,  etc.     [Written  also  Imvo-.'] 

Le'VO-gy'ratO  (-ji'rat),  a.  [Xero-  +  gyrate.']  {Chem. 
&  Physics)  Turning  cr  twisting  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion towards  the  left,  as  levulose,  levotartaric  acid,  etc. 
[Written  also  hfvogyrate.'] 

Le'vo-ro'ta-tO-ry  (-ro'ta-to-rj),  a.  [Leva-  -\-  rota- 
tory.'} {Vhcui.  &  Physics)  Turning  or  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarization  towards  the  left ;  levogyrate,  as  levulose, 
left-handed  quartz  crystals,  etc.  [Written  also  ixvo- 
Totatory.'] 

LeVu-lln  (ISv'ia-lTu),  n.  {Chem.)  A  snbstance  re- 
sembling dextrin,  obtained  from  the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia, 
the  artichoke,  and  other  sources,  as  a  colorless,  spongy, 
amorphous  material.  It  is  so  called  because  by  decom- 
position it  yields  levidose.     [Written  also  lieimlin.] 

Lev'U-lin'ic  (-Itn'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
denoting,  an  acid  (called  also  acetyl-jjropionic  acid), 
Cf,H,,0„  nhtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  various 
sugars  (as  Imulose).      [Written  al&o  li^vulii/icl 

Lev  U-10'san(-lo'san),n.  (Chem.)  An  unfermentable 
carhiihydrate  obtained  by  gently  heating  levulose. 

LeVu-lOSe'  (lev'fi-los'),  "•  [See  Levo-.]  {Chei}}.)  A 
siru}iy  variety  of  sugar,  rarely  obtained  crystallized,  oc- 
cvirring  widely  in  honey,  ripe  fruits,  etc.,  and  lience 
called  a.lGo  fruit  sugar.  It  is  called  levulose,  because  it 
rotates  tlie  plaue  of  polarization  to  the  left.  [Written 
also  litvulose.] 

^^^  It  is  obtained,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dextrose,  by  the  inversion  of  ordinary  cane  or  laeet  sugar, 
and  hence,  as  being  an  ingredient  of  i7ivert  sugar,  is  often 
so  called.  It  is  fermentable,  nearly  as  sweet  as  cane  su- 
gar, and  ia  metameric  with  dextrose.    Cf.  Dexteose. 

Lev'y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Levies  (-Tz).  [A  contr.  of  eleven- 
pence or  elevevpenny  bit.}  A  name  formerly  given  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  tlie  Spanish 
real  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar  (or  12^  cents),  valued  at 
eleven  pence  when  the  dollar  was  rated  at  7*.  6rf. 

Lev'y,  n.  [F.  lev^e,  fr.  lever  to  raise.  See  Le\'ER, 
and  cf.  Levee.]  1.  The  act  of  levying  or  collecting  by 
authority  ;  as,  the  levy  of  troops,  taxes,  etc. 

A  levy  of  all  the  men  left  under  sixty.     Thirhcall. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  as  an  army,  force,  tribute,  etc. 
"  Tlie  Irish  levies.'^  Macaiday. 

3.  {Law)  The  taking  or  seizure  of  property  on  execu- 
tions to  satisfy  judgments,  or  on  warrants  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  ;  a  collecting  by  execution. 

Levy  in  mass  [F.  levee  en  masse],  a  requisition  of  all 
able-bodied  men  for  military  service. 

Lev'y,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Levied  (Igv'Td) ;  p.  pr.  & 
tb.  n.  Levying.]  1.  To  raise,  as  a  siege.  [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  collect ;  said  of  troops,  to  form  into 
an  army  by  enrollment,  conscription,  etc. 

Aiigustiiie  .  .  .  inflnnied  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  hrj/  his 
power,  and  to  war  against  them.  Fiilh-r. 

3.  To  raise,  or  collect  by  assessment ;  to  exact  by  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  levy  taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contributions. 

If  they  do  this  .  .  .  my  ransom,  then, 

Will  soon  be  /tried.  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  To  gather  or  exact ;  aa,  to  levy  money. 
(6)  To  erect,  build,  or  set  up;  to  make  or  construct  ;  to 
raise  or  cast  up;  as,  to  levy  a  mill,  dike,  ditch,  a  nui- 
sance, etc.  [Obs.]  Cowdl.  Blacksione.  (c)  To  take 
or  seize  on  execution  ;  to  collect  by  execution. 

To  levy  a  fine,  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  suit  for  as- 
suring the  title  to  lands  or  tenements.  BUivkstvnf.  —  lo 
levy  war,  to  make  or  begin  war  ;  to  take  arms  for  attack  ; 
to  attack. 

Lev'y,  tf,  u     To  seize  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
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subject  it  to  thn  npprntinn  of  an  exocution  ;  to  make  a 
levy  i  as,  to  levy  on  property  ;  tlie  usual  mode  of  levy- 
ing, in  Kngland,  in  by  seizing  the  goods. 

To  levy  on  gooda  and  chattela,  to  take  into  custody  OF 
seize  Hpecilic  prnpt-rty  in  satisfaction  of  a  writ. 

Lev'yne  (lev'In),     (  n.     [From  Mr.  Levy,  an  KngHflh 
Lev'yn-Ite  (-Tn-it),  (     miiieralogist.]    {Slin.)  A  whit- 
ish,  rcrlilish,  or  ytdlowish,   transparent  or   trauMlucent 
niiiioral,  allied  to  diabazite. 

Lew  (in ),  a.  [Cf .  lee  a  calm  or  sheltered  placR,  luke- 
warm.]     Liiltewarm ;  tepid.     {Obs.}  Wyolif. 

Lewd    (lud),   a,      \_<'ompar.  Lewder  (-er) ;    super!. 
Lewdest.]     [OE.  lewed,  lewd,  lay,  ignorant,  vile,  AS. 
/j/:'!'^'// laical,  belonging  to  the  laity.]     1.  Not  clerical; 
laic;  laical;  hence,  unlearned  ;  simple.     [Obs.'] 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  Is  a  kwctl  man  to  runt.  Ckaurer. 

Sn  ttie.Ke  Krfat  ch-rks  their  little  wisdom  show 
'I'o  muck  the  kwit,  us  h'urn'd  in  this  as  tliey.  Sir  J.  Darin. 

2.  Ihlnuging  to  the  lower  classes,  or  the  rabble  ;  idle 
and  lawless  ;  bad;  vicious.     [Archaic]  Chaucer. 

Hut  tlie  Jews,  which  helieved  not,  .  .  .  took  untn  them  cer- 
tain /.  f/'i/  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  .  .  .  and  assnulttd  the 
house  of  Jiibou.  Ai:t^  xvii,  5. 

Too  kwtl  to  work,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  miachief.  Soutfie;/. 

3.  Given  to  the  promiscuous  indulgence  of  lust ;  di.'»ao- 
lute  ;  lustful;  libidinous.  iJryden. 

4-  Suiting,  or  proceeding  from,  lustfulness  ;  involving 
unlawful  sexual  desire;  as,  lewd  thoughts,  conduct,  or 
language. 

Syii.  —  Lustful ;  libidinous ;  licentious ;  profligate  ;  dis- 
solute ;  sensual :  luicliaste  ;  impure ;  lascivious ;  lecher- 
ous ;  rakish  ;  debauched. 

—  Lewd'ly,  adv.  —  Lewd'ness,  n. 

Lewd'ster  (-stcr),  n.    A  l(;wd  jierson.    [06.?.]    Shak. 

Lew'ls  (lu'is),  (  n.      1.    An 

Lew'ls-Bon  (-sun),)  irondove- 
taih-'l  trnnn,  made  in  sections,  wliicli 
can  be  fitted  into  a  dovetail  mortise  ; 

—  used  in  hoisting  large  stones,  etc. 
2.  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  crop- 
ping woolen  cloth. 

Lewis  hole,  a  hole  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom tliEin  at  the  mouth,  into  which  a 
/eH(6- is  fitted.  lie  Foe. 

II  Lex  (16ks),  77.  ;  pi.  Leges  (le'jez). 
[L.  See  Legal.]  Law;  as,  lex  tali- 
ojii.'i,  the  law  of  retaliation  ;  lex  ter- 
ne,  the  law  of  the  land  ;  lex  fori^ 
the  law  of  the  forum  or  court ;  lex 
loci,  the  law  of  the  place  ;  lex  vier- 
catoria,  the  law  or  custom  of  merchants. 

Lex'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  to 
lexicography,  or  words;  according  or  couforniiug  to  a 
lexicon.  —  Les'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Lexl-co^'ra-pher  (-T-k6g'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  Ae^i»fovpa- 
<^os  ;  Aef tKoi'  dictionary  -\~  ypdtliCLv  to  write :  cf.  F.  lexi- 
cograjjhe.  See  Lexicon.]  The  author  or  compiler  of  a 
lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Everv  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise  ;  the  kjicofiraphpr 
can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach  ;  and  even  this  negative  rec- 
ompense has  beeu  yet  granted  to  very  few.  Johnson. 

Lex'1-co-graph'lc  (-ko-RrSflk),  1  a.     [Cf.    F.    lexi- 

Lex'l-co-graph'ic-al  (-i-k(/l).  J  cographique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  ti>,  or  according  to,  lexicography.  — 
Les'1-co-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

LeX'i-COg'ra-phist  (-kSg'ra-flst),  n.  A  lexicogra- 
pher.    [7*.]  Southey. 

Lex  l-cog'ra-phy  (-fy),  "■  [Cf.  F.  lexicographic.} 
The  art,  pri". '^.s,  ur  occupation  of  making  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary ;  the  principles  which  are  applied  iu  making 
dictionaries. 

Lex'1-COl'O-gist  (-kul'i-jT&t),  71.  One  versed  in  lexi- 
cology. 

Lex'1-COl'O-gy  (-jy).?;.  [Gr.  AefcKoi'  lexicon  -|-  -logy: 
cf.  F.  lexicologie.}  The  science  of  the  derivation  and 
signification  of  words ;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  signification  and  application  of  words. 

Lex'l-con  (.!6ks'I-k5n),  71.  [Gr.  M^lkov  (sc.  ^l^Atof), 
neut.  of  Ae^iKos  of  or  belonging  to  words,  fr.  At^tq  a 
speaking,  speech,  a  way  of  speaking,  a  single  word  or 
phrase,  fr.  Aeyett'  to  say,  to  speak.  See  Legend.]  A 
vocabulary,  or  book  containing  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  a  language  or  of  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  with  the  definition  of  each  ;  a  diction- 
ary; especially,  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
Latin  language. 

Lex'i-con-lst.  v.     A  ivriter  of  a  lexicon.     [^.] 

Lex  1- graphic  (-grlXf'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lexigraphique.] 
Of  or  i>ertaining  to  lexigrapliy. 

Lex-ig'ra-phy  (16ks-tg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  Acft^  word  + 
-graphy  :  cf.  F.  lexigraphie.}  The  art  or  practice  of 
defining  words  ;  deflnition  of  words. 

Lex'l-phan'ic  (ISks'T-fSu'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Ac^K^anj?  a 
phrase  monger  ;  At^t?  speech  -\- t^aiv^iv  to  show.]  Using, 
or  interlarded  with,  pretentious  words;  bombastic;  as, 
a  leri/dninir  writer  or  speaker;  lexiphanic  writing. 

Lex'l-phan'i-cism  (-i-sTz'm),  n.  The  use  of  preten- 
tious «  ords,  language,  or  style. 

Lex'l-phar'mlc  (-far'mTk),  a.    See  Alexipharmic. 

Ley  O^J,  v.  I.  &i.    To  lay  ;  to  wager.    [Obs.}    Chaucer. 

Ley,  71.     [OF.]     Law.  Abbott. 

Ley  (li),  71.    [06s.]    See  Lye. 

Ley  (le),  n.     Grass  or  meadow  land  ;  a  lea. 

Ley,  ".     Fallow;  unseeded.     {Obs.}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ley'den   Jar'Cli'd'n  jar';  277).  {{Elec)    A  glass  jar 

Ley'den  phl'al  (fl'al).  \     or  bottle  used  to 

accumulate  electricity.  It  is  coated  with  tin  foil,  within 
and  without,  nearly  to  its  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
brass  knob  wliich  communicates  with  the  inner  coating, 
for  the  inirpose  of  charging  it  with  electricity.  It  is  so 
named  from  having  been  invented  in  Leyden,  Holland. 

Ley'ser  (la'zer),  n.     Leisure.     \_Obs.}  Chaucer. 


liGZt'  maj'es-ty  flez'  maj'^B-tj?).  [F.  t>,se'maje8te, 
fr.  L.  (nrsu.s,  fern,  luesa,  injureil  (see  LebioK)  +  tnajes- 
tas  majehty  ;  that  is,  crimen  laeme  majestatis.}  [Writ- 
tiMi  aim.  lesr.  majesty.]  {Luw)  Any  crime  couimittrjd 
agiiinst  the  sovereign  power. 

Lher'zo-llte  (ler'zft-Iitj,  n.  [From  L/ierz,  a  place  in 
the  Pyrenees  -j-  -Ute.}  {Min.)  An  igneous  rock  coiisint- 
ing  largely  of  chrysolite,  witli  pyroxene  and  picotite  (a 
variety  of  spinel  containing  chromium). 

LI  (1^)»  n.  1.  A  Chinese  measure  of  distance,  being 
a  little  more  than  one  third  of  a  mile. 

2.  A  ChinoKe  copper  roin  ;  a  cash.    See  Cash. 

Ll'a-bil'1-ty  (li'i-bll'T-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Liabilities  (-tTz), 

1.  The  state  of  being  liable  ;  as,  the  liability  of  au 
insurer  ;  /lability  to  accidents  ;  liability  to  the  law. 

2.  That  which  one  is  under  obligation  to  pay,  or  for 
which  one  is  liable.  Specifically,  in  the  pi.,  tlie  sum  of 
one'rt  pecuniary  obligations  ;  —  opposed  to  axxfts. 

Limited  liability.  See  Limited  company,  under  Limitrd. 

Ll'a-ble  (li'ii-bM),  a.  [From  F.  Her  to  bind,  L.  li~ 
garc.  Cf.  Ally,  v.  (.,  Lioatube.]  1.  Bound  or  obliged 
in  law  or  equity  ;  responsible  ;  answerable ;  as,  the  surety 
iu  liable  for  the  debt  of  hia  principal. 

2.  KxpoHed  to  a  certain  contingency  or  casualty,  mor^* 
or  less  probable  ;  —  with  to  and  an  infinitive  or  noun  ;  as, 
liable  to  slip  ;  liable  to  accident. 

Sy n .  —  Accountable  ;  responsible  :  answerable  ;  bound  ; 
subject ;  obnoxious ;  exnoned.  —  Liable,  Si'bjf>.t.  Liable 
refers  to  a  future  possible  or  probable  happening  which 
may  not  actually  occur  :  as,  horses  are  lialjiv  to  slip ;  even 
the  sagacious  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  .Sut/jii-f  re- 
fers to  any  actual  state  or  condition  belonging  to  the 
nature  or  cirruniHtances  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
(if,  or  tn  tliat  which  often  befalls  one.  One  whose  father 
was  sii/ij/r/  to  attrirks  of  the  gout  is  himself  liable  to  have 
thrit  discasi-.  .Men  are  constantly  subject  to  the  law,  but 
liable  to  bUller  by  its  infraction. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall.-  3fi'tf/n. 

All  human  things  are  suhjrrt  ty  decay.  Dniikii. 

Ll'a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  liable  ;  liability. 

Li'age  (li'iij),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  liage  a  bond.  See  Liable.] 
Union  by  league  ;  alliance.     \_Obs.] 

II  Ll'ai'SOIl'Clt  u'zSn'),  7?.  [F.,  fr.  L.  h'gallo.ir.  ligare 
to  bind.  See  Ligature,  and  cf.  Ligation.]  A  union,  or 
bond  of  union  ;  an  intimacy  ;  especially,  an  illicit  inti- 
macy between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

Ll-ane'  (It-an't,     t  n.     [F.  liane ;  prob.  akin  to  lien  a 

Li-a'na  (It-a'na),  (  band,  fr.  L.  ligamrn,  fr.  ligare 
to  bind.  Cf.  Lien,  n.]  (Bol.)  A  luxuriant  woody  plant, 
climbing  high  trees  and  having  ropelike  stems.  The 
grapevine  often  has  the  habit  of  a  liane.  Lianes  are 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  region. 

Li'ar  (li'er),  n.  [OE.  Here.  See  Lie  to  falsify.]  A 
person  who  knowingly  utters  falsehood  ;  one  who  lies. 

Lizard  (li'erd),  a.  [OF.  Hart,  LL.  liardus  gray,  dap- 
ple .  ]     G  ray.     [  Obs. }  Cha  a  cer. 

^ir'  Used  by  Chaucer  as  an  epithet  of  a  gray  or  dapplo 
gruy  horse.    Also  used  as  a  name  for  such  a  horse. 

II  Llard  (lyar),  n.  [F.]  A  French  copper  coin  of  one 
fourth  the  value  of  a  sou. 

Li'aS  (li'ffs),  n.  [Cf .  F.  lias,  fr.  Hais  sort  of  limestone, 
OF.  also  Hois;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin,  cf.  Armor,  liach^ 
leach,  a  stone,  Gael,  leac,  W.  llech.  Cf.  Cromlech.J 
{Geol.)  The  lowest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jurassio 
period  ;  a  name  given  in  England  and  Europe  to  a  series 
of  marine  limestones  underlying  the  Oolite.  See  the 
Chart  of  Geology. 

Ll-as'sic  (It-Ss'sTk),  a.  (Geol.)  Of  the  age  of  the  Lias ; 
pertaining  to  the  Lias  formation.  ^7(.  Same  as  Llas. 

Lib  (1Tb),  r.^   [Cf.  Glib  to  geld.]  To  castrate.  [06*.] 

Ltb'a-ment  (llb'a-mcnt),  n.  [L.  libamentum .}  Li- 
bation,     yobs.}  Holland. 

Li'bant  (li'bcrnt),  a.  [L.  libans,  p.  pr.  of  libare  to  taste, 
touch.]     Sipping;  touching  lightly.     [/*.]  Landor. 

Li-ba'tlon  (It-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  lihatio,  fr.  libare  to 
take  a  little  from  anything,  to  taste,  to  pour  out  as  an 
offering:  cf.  F.  libation.}  The  act  of  pouring  a  liquia 
or  liquor,  usually  wine,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a  vic- 
tim in  sacrifice,  iu  honor  of  some  deity ;  also,  the  wine 
or  liquid  thus  poured  out.  Dryden. 

A  heathen  sacrifice  or  libation  to  the  earth.        Bacon. 

Ln)a-tO-ry  (li^ba-to-i-y),  a.     Pertaining  to  libation. 

LlbHaard  (ITb'berd),  n.  [See  Leopard.]  A  leopard. 
\_f)bs.  or  Poetic]  Spenser.     Keats. 

Lib'bard'S  bane'  (-berdz  ban').  Leopard's  bane. 
[OA,v.] 

Li'bel  (li'hei),  71.  [L.  HbeUus  a  little  book,  pamphlet, 
libel,  lampoon,  dim.  of  liber  the  liber  or  innrt  bark  of  a. 
tree  ;  also  (because  the  ancieuts  wrote  on  this  bark),  pa- 
per, parchment,  or  a  roll  of  any  material  used  to  write 
upon,  and   hence,  a  book   or  treatise  :   cf.   F.  libelle.'} 

1.  A  brief  writing  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  declaration,  bill, 
certificate,  request,  supplication,  etc.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

A  hl'<-l  of  forsaking  [divorcement].     Wyclij  {Matt.  v.  31). 

2.  Any  defamatory  writing  ;  a  lampoon  ;  a  satire. 

3.  {Law)  A  malicious  publication  expressed  either  in 
print  or  in  writing,  or  by  pictures.  efEgies,  or  other  signs, 
tending  to  expose  another  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.     Sucli  publication  is  indictable  at  common  law. 

[;^^  The  term,  iu  a  more  extended  sense,  includes  the^ 
publication  of  such  writings,  pictures,  and  the  like,  as  are 
of  a  bla.sphemon.';,  treasonable,  seditious,  or  obscene  char- 
acter.   These  also  are  indictable  at  common  law. 

4.  (Lair)  The  crime  of  issuing  a  malicious  defamatory- 
publication. 

6.  (Civil  Law  &  Courts  of  Admiralty)  A  written  dec- 
laration or  statement  by  the  pLaintiff  of  his  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  relief  he  seeks. 

Li'bel,  1'.  i.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Libeled  (-held)  or  Li- 
belled; p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Libeling  or  Libelling.]  1.  To 
defame,  or  expose  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridi- 
cule, by  a  writing,  picture,  sign,  etc.;  to  lampoon. 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libckd  all  the  fair.  Popr. 
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2.  (Liui)  To  proceed  against  by  filing  a  libel,  partic- 

salarly  ;ie;uinst  a  ship  or  goods. 

Li^boi  Oi'liSI))  *'•  *•  Xo  s]>read  defamation,  written  or 
■printed  ;  —  with  against.     lObs.'] 

What 's  this  but  iibelimj  against  the  senate  ?  Shak. 

[fie]  libels  now  'gainst  each  t'reat  man.  Doimt. 

L11)Gl-ant  (-ant),  n.  One  who  libels;  one  who  insti- 
tutes a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 
{Written  also  libeUatit.'^  Cranch. 

L11)el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  libels.  [Written  also 
'libeller.]     '•  Libflers  of  others."  Buckmijister. 

LllJel-lst  (-Tst),  n.     A  libeler. 

II  Ll-beria  ^li-bSl'la),  n.  [L..  dim.  of  libra  balance. 
;See  Level,  7i.]     1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level,  or  leveling  instrument. 

Li-bel'lU-lid  llt-bSl'Iu-lid),  n.     (ZoO!.)  A  dragon  fly. 

Ll-bel'lU-loid  (-loid),  a.  [NL.  Libellnhi,  the  name  of 
the  tyi'icnl  penus  -j"  -oid-l  (_ZouL)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  drat'uu  Hies. 

L11)el-0US  (li'bSl-us),  a.  Containing  or  involving  a 
Jibel;  defamatory;  containing  that  which  exposes  some 
person  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule ;  as,  a  /(- 
ielous  pamphlet.  [Written  also  libellous.l  —  Ll'bel- 
OUS-ly,  adv. 

i;I»l'ber(n'ber),  n.  [L.  See  Libel.]  (£o^)  The  inner 
bark  of  plants,  Ijing  next  to  the  wood.  It  usually  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  woody,  fibrous  cells,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  part  from  wliich  the  fiber  of  the  plant  is 
<»btained,  as  that  of  hemp,  etc. 
t  Liber  celia,  elongated  woody  cells  found  in  the  liber. 

LiVer-al  (llb'er-f/l),  a.  [F.  liberal,  L.  liberalis,  from 
^iber  free  ;  perh.  akin  to  libef,  lubt-t,  it  pleases,  E.  li€j\ 
Cf.  Delivek.]  1.  Free  by  birth  ;  hence,  befitting  a  free- 
man or  gentleman ;  refined  ;  noble  ;  independent ;  free  ; 
not  servile  or  mean;  as,  a  libeml  ancestry;  a  liberal  [ 
spirit;  liberal  arts  or  studies.  **  Liberal  education." 
Macaulay.     "A  liberal  tongue."     S/iak. 

2.  Bestowing  in  a  large  and  noble  way,  as  a  freeman  ; 
generous;  bounteous;  open-handed;  as,  a  liberal  giver. 
■*'  Liberal  of  praise."  Bacon. 

Infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  intinite.  Milton. 

3.  Bestowed  in  a  large  way ;  hence,  more  tlian  suflB- 
•cient ;  abundant ;  bountiful ;  ample  ;  profuse  ;  as,  a  lib- 
•sral  gift ;  a  liberal  discharge  of  matter  or  of  water. 

His  wealth  doth  warrant  a  Uh>;yal  dower.  Shak. 

4.  Not  strict  or  rigorous ;  not  confined  or  restricted  to 
the  literal  sense  ;  free  ;  as,  a  liberal  translation  of  a  clas- 
sic, or  a  liberal  construction  of  law  or  of  language. 

B  Not  narrow  or  contracted  in  mind  ;  not  selfish  ;  en- 
larged in  spirit ;  catholic. 

6.  Free  to  excess ;  regardless  of  law  or  moral  restraint ; 
licentious,     **3Iost  like  a  liberal  villain."  Shak. 

7_.  Not  bound  by  orthodox  tenets  or  established  forms 
in  political  or  religious  philosophy  ;  independent  in  opin- 
ion ;  not  conservative  ;  friendly  to  great  freedom  in  the 
constitution  or  administration  of  government;  having 
tendency  toward  democratic  or  republican,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  forms  ;  as,  lib- 
eral thinkers  ;  liberal  Christians  ;  the  Liberal  party. 

I  confess  I  see  nothing  liberal  in  this  "  order  of  thoughts,"  as 
Slobbes  elsewhere  expresses  it.  HazUtt. 

IH^^  Liberal  has  o/,  sometimes  with,  before  the  thing 
l)estowed,  in  before  a  word  signifying  action,  and  to  be- 
fore a  person  or  object  on  which  anything  is  bestowed  ; 
aB,  to  be  liberal  o/ praise  or  censure  ;  liberal  with  money  ; 
liberal  in  giving  ;  liberal  to  the  poor. 

The  liberal  arts.  See  under  Art.  —  Uberal  education, 
education  that  enlarges  and  disciplines  the  mind  and 
makes  it  master  of  its  own  powers,  irrespective  of  the 
particular  business  or  profession  one  may  follow. 

Syn.  —  Generous  ;  bountiful;  munificent;  beneficent; 
ample  ;  large  ;  profuse  ;  free.  —Liberal,  Generous,  Lib- 
eral is  Jreeoonit  and  generous  is  highborn.  The  former 
J8  opposed  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  servile  state,  and 
implies  largeness  of  spirit  in  giving,  judging,  acting,  etc. 
The  latter  expresses  that  nobleness  of  soul  which  is  pecul- 
iarly appropriate  to  those  of  high  rank,  —  a  spirit  that 
goes  out  of  self,  and  finds  its  enjoyment  in  consulting  the 
feelingrt  and  happiness  of  others,  ilinfrosity  is  measured 
by  the  extent  cif  the  HiifrilicfH  it  makes;  liberalit  y^hy  the 
waniith  of  feeling  which  it  manifests. 

LH/er-alt  n.  One  who  favors  greater  freedom  in  po- 
litical or  religious  matters;  an  opponent  of  the  estab- 
Jished  systems  ;  a  reformer  ;  in  English  politics,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party,  so  called.     Cf.  Whio, 

Llb'er-al-lflm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  libfralisme.'\  Lib- 
eral principles  ;  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  liber- 
als in  politics  or  religion;  specifically,  the  principles  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

UVer-al-ist,  n.    A  liberal. 

Lllyer-al  Is'tlc  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terizid  by,  Ijlicralisin  ;  as,  liberalistic  opinions. 

Iilb'er-al'l-ty  (-Sl'T-tJ),  ?».  ;  pi.  Liberalities  (-tTz). 
£L.  liberfilitas :  cf.  F,  liberal iti.']  1,  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  liberal;  liberal  dinposition  or  practice; 
freedom  from  narrowneaa  or  prejudice ;  generosity ;  can- 
dor ;  charity. 

That  lifirmlity  Is  but  cnut  nway 

WliJch  mnkea  iin  borrow  what  we  can  not  pay.      Dmhnm. 

2.  A  K'lt ;  a  gratuity  ;  — sometimes  in  the  plural ;  as, 
ra  jirudent  man  is  not  jmiioverished  by  his  librrnlities. 

Llb'er-al-1  za'tlon  (-ul-I-za'ahttn),  n.    The  act  of  lib- 

•erali/iiij;. 

Llb'er  allze  (ITb'cr-al-Tz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Liber- 
AMzEiJ  i-v/A);  p.  pr.  iii  rb.  v.  Liberalizing  (-i'zTng).] 
f Cf.  K.  tibhalispr.]  To  make  liberal ;  to  free  from  nar- 
row views  or  prejudices. 

To  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind,  Jtmk^. 

LlVor  al-l'zer  (-i'zSr),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wldch, 
■\\hcr.\]i/.iH.  J^mersun. 

Llb'er  ally,  nrlr.    in  a  liberal  manner. 

Llb'or-ato'-ilt),  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Liberated  f-utCd); 
.p.pr  \  rb.  71.  Liberatino  (-a'ting).]    [L.  liberatu.<i,  p.  p. 


of  Uberare  to  free,  fr.  liber  free.  See  Libehal,  ff.,  and 
cf.  Deliver.]  To  release  from  restraint  or  bondage  ;  to 
set  at  liberty ;  to  free  ;  to  manumit ;  to  disengage  ;  as, 
to  liberate  a  slave  or  prisoner  ;  to  liberate  ciie  mind  from 
prejudice  ;  to  liberate  gases. 

Syn.  —  To  deliver;  free  ;  release.    See  Deliver. 

Lib'er-a'tlon  (Itb'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  Uberalio  :  cf.  F. 
liberation.  Cf.  Livraison.]  The  act  of  liberating  or  the 
state  of  being  liberated. 

This  mode  of  analysis  requires  oerfect  liberation  from  all  pre- 
judged system.  J'otrmtll. 

Lib'er-a'tor  (iTb^er-a^ter),  7i.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  liberates;  a  deliverer. 

Lib'er-a-to-ry  (-a-to-rj?),  a.  Tending,  or  sening,  to 
liberate.     [L\] 

Lli)''er-ta'ri-an  (-ta'ri-'7n),  a.  [See  Liberty.]  Per- 
taining to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  as  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Lib'er-ta'ri-an,  7i  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  will. 

Llb^er-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Libertarian  princi- 
ples or  'h.ii'trini's. 

Lib^'erti-cide  (llb'er-tT-sid),  n.  [L.  liberfas  liberty  ~\- 
caedere  to  kill :  cf.  (for  sense  'J)  F,  liberticide.^  1.  The 
destruction  of  civil  liberty. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  civil  liberty.  /?.  F  Wade. 

Lib'er-tln-age  (-ttn-ij),  n.  [Cf,  F,  libertinage.  See 
Libertine.]     Libertinism;  license,     [i?.] 

Llb'er-tllie  (-ttn),  n.  [L.  Uhertinus  freedman,  from 
libertus  one  made  free,  fr.  liber  free  :  cf,  F.  Ubertin. 
See  LiBERAJL.]  1.  (Fom.  Antiq.)  A  manumitted  slave; 
a  freedman  ;  also,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist. )  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  wlio 
rejected  many  of  the  customs  and  decencies  of  life,  and 
advocated  a  community  of  goods  and  of  women. 

3.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  acts  according 
to  his  impulses  and  desires  ;  now,  specifically,  one  who 
gives  rein  to  lust ;  a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

Like  a  puffed  and  rrckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  ol  diilliance  treads.     Sliak- 

4.  A  defamatory  name  for  a  freethinker.     [Obsole.t.'} 
Llb'er-tlne,  a.     [L.  Ubertitms  of  a  freedman:  cf,  F. 

liberiin.  See  Libertine,  n.]  1.  Free  from  restraint; 
uncontrolled.     {Obs.} 

You  are  too  much  IPjertine.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

2.  Dissolute ;  licentious  ;  profligate  ;  loose  in  morals ; 
as,  libertine  principles  or  manners.  £aco7i. 

Llb'er-tln-lsm  (-tTn-Tz'm),  n,  1,  The  state  of  a  lib- 
ertine or  freedman.     [i?.]  Hanunond. 

2.  Licentious  conduct ;  debauchery  ;  lewdness. 

3.  Licentiousness  of  principle  or  opinion. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  eeriousness  vanished  all  at  once, 
and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of  infidelity  and  profane- 
nes?,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Atterbunj. 

Llb'er-ty  (Itb'er-t^?),  n. ;  pi.  Liberties  (-tiz).  [OE. 
liberie,  F.  liberie.,  fr.  L.  libertas,  fr.  liber  free.  See  Lib- 
eral.] \.  The  state  of  a  free  person;  exemption  from 
subjection  to  the  will  of  another  claiming  ownership  of 
the  person  or  services  ;  freedom  ;  —  opposed  to  slavery, 
serfdom,  bondage,  or  subjection. 

But  ye  .  .  .  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every  man 
his  handmaid  whnni  he  liad  set  at  I ihc r(i/ at  their  pleasure,  to 
return,  and  brought  them  into  subjectiun.  Jer,  xxxiv.  IG. 

Delivered  fro  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  lib- 
ertij  of  the  sons  of  God.  liihle,  iJol.    Hum.  viii.  \l\. 

2.  Freedom  from  imprisonment,  bonds,  or  other  re- 
straint upon  locomotion. 

Being  peut  from  liberti/,  ae  I  am  now.  Shak. 

3.  A  privilege  conferred  by  a  superior  power  ;  per- 
mission granted  ;  leave  ;  as,  liberty  given  to  a  child  to 
play,  or  to  a  witness  to  leave  a  court,  and  the  like, 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  franchise  ;  immunity  en- 
joyed by  prescription  or  by  grant ;  as,  the  liberties  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

His  majesty  pave  not  an  entire  county  to  any  ;  much  loss  did 
he  grant  .  .  '  any  extraordinary  liberties.  Sir  J.  Davits. 

B.  The  place  within  which  certain  immunities  are  en- 
joyed, or  jurisdiction  is  exercised.     [£'n<7.] 

Brntmht  forth  into  some  public  or  open  place  within  the  ^iTj. 
er(»/ otthe  city,  and  there  .  .  .  burned.  Fitll-r. 

6-  A  certain  amount  of  freedom  ;  permission  to  go 
freely  within  certain  limits ;  also,  the  place  or  limits 
within  which  such  freedom  is  exercised  ;  as,  the  liberties 
of  a  prison. 

7.  A  privilege  or  license  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
etiquette  or  propriety  ;  as,  to  permit,  or  take,  a  liberty. 

He  waft  repeatedly  provoked  into  atrikinj;  those  who  had 
taken  litierties  with  luni.  Muraulai/. 

8.  The  power  of  choice  ;  freedom  from  necessity  ; 
freedom  from  compulsion  or  constraint  in  willing. 

The  idea  oi  tibirt!/ is  tlie  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or 
forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thonglit  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  Locke. 

Tliia  li)}crtij  of  judgment  did  not  of  necessity  lead  to  lawless- 
neKs.  J.  A.  Symomls. 

9.  (Manege)  A  curve  or  arch  in  a  bit  to  ailord  room 
for  the  tong'uo  of  tlie  horse, 

10.  {Naut.)  Leave  of  absence;  permission  to  go  on 
shore. 

At  liberty,  (a)  Tnrnnfined  ;  frrc  i/ii  At  Ici.sure.  — 
Civil  liberty,  exemption  fmin  ari-itriiry  inttrti  i  I'lice  witli 
person,  opinion^  or  iir(»|nTt>  ,  on  tin-  p;ut  of  tlii' guvern- 
ment  under  which  oim  livch,  and  freedom  to  takf  part  in 
modifying  that  government  or  its  laws.  -  Liberty  bell. 
See  niid<T  Bell.  -Liberty  cap.  Ui)  Tin-  Uoman  jiilfn.s 
which  was  given  to  a  slavt^  at  his  nmmunisni(m.  tb)  A 
Uiup,  cloMf-htting  cii])  with  wliich  the  head  of  represen- 
tatuins  of  tlif  goildcHH  of  liberty  in  often  dei-ked.  It  is 
Rf)nietniirH  rcpri'Hent«'<l  on  a  spear  or  a  Hherty  pole,  — 
Liberty  of  tho  preni!.  frcednui  to  print  and  publish  with- 
out otllcial  HMp<i\ihii<ii.  -  Llh^rtv  party,  tin-  p:u  t\'.  in  the 
American  Krvo|utn>ii,  \vhirh  i;uMrcii  indeiii-nili-nce  of 
Kngland  ;   in  morR  recent  nwigr-,  u  party  which  favored 


the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  —  liberty  pole,  a  tall  flag. 
staff  planted  in  the  ground,  often  surmounted  by  a  lib- 
erty cap.  [U.  S.i  —  Moral  Uberty,  that  liberty  of  choice 
which  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility,  —  Eeligloiu  lib- 
erty, freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship, 

Syu.  —  Leave  ;  permission  ;  license.  —  Lieebty,  Fbee- 
DOM,  These  words,  though  often  interchanged,  are  dis- 
tinct in  some  of  their  apphcations,  Libfrli/  has  reference 
to  previous  restraint ;  yeetfom,  to  the  simple,  unrepressed 
exercise  of  our  powers.  A  slave  is  set  at  liberty:  his 
master  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  jrecitom.  A  pris- 
oner under  trial  may  ask  liberty  (exemption  from  re- 
stramtUo  speak  his  sentiments  with /reft/om  ithe  spon- 
taneous and  bol-d  utterance  of  his  feelings).  The  Ub'-rty 
of  the  press  is  our  great  security  iov  freedom  of  thought. 

Li-beth'en-ite  (lT-b6th'5n-It),  «,  [From  Libethen,  in 
Hmigary,  where  it  was  first  found.]  {Min.)  A  mineral 
of  an  olive-green  color,  commonly  in  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals.    It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper. 

Li-bld'1-nist  (n-bld't-ulst),  n.  [See  Libidinous.] 
One  given  to  lewdness. 

Ll-bid'1-nos'i-ty  (-n5st-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  libidinous  ;  libidiuousness.  Skelton. 

Li-bid'1-nous  (-uus),  «.  [L.  Ubidinosu-s,  fr.  libido, 
libidinis,  pleasure,  desire,  lust,  fr.  libet,  lubet,  it  pleases 
cf.  F,  libidineux.  See  Lief.]  Having  lustful  desires; 
characterized  by  lewdness;  sensual;  lascivious. — Li- 
bld'l-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ll-bid'l-nous-ness,  «. 

Syn.  —  Lewd  ;  lustful;  lascivious;  unchaste;  impure; 
sen&ual ;  licentious  ;  lecherous  ;  salacious. 

Llb'ken  (ITb'ken),  1  n.      [AS.  libban,  E.  live,  v.  i.  -^ 

Lib'kin  (Itl/kiu),  )       •hin.']      A    house    or   lodging,- 

iOld  Slang]  B.  Jonson. 

1,  Ll'bra  (lin^ra),  n.  ;  pi.  Libr.e  (li'bre).  [L.,  a  bal- 
ance.] {Aslro7i.)  (a)  The  Balance;  the  seventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
in  September,  marked  thus  [^c;]  in  almanacs,  etc.  (ij  A 
southern  constellation  between  Virgo  and  Scorpio. 

Lrbral  (li'brffl).  a.  [L.  iibralis,  fr.  libra  the  Roman 
pound.]      Of  a  pound  weight.     [Obs.}  Jo/aison. 

Ll-bra'rl-an(li-bra'rT-on),  n.  [SeeLiBEAEY.]  1.  One 
who  has  the  care  or  charge  of  a  library. 

2-  One  who  copit's  manuscript  books.   iObs.]  Broome. 

Ll-bra'rl-an-sblp,  n.     The  ofKce  of  a  librarian. 

LlTora-ry  (li'bri-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Libraries  (-riz).  [OE. 
librairie,  F.  librairie  bookseller's  shop,  book  trade,  for- 
merlj-,  a  library,  fr.  lihraire  bookseller,  L.  librarius,  from 
liberhook  ;  cf.  //6nn-(a  bookseller's  shop,  Z/tranw??;  book- 
case. It,  iibre/'ia.  See  Libel.]  1.  A  considerable  col- 
lection of  books  kept  for  use,  and  not  as  merchandise ;  as, 
a  private  library  ;  a  public  library. 

2.  A  building  or  apartment  appropriated  for  holding 
sui  h  a  collection  of  books.  Holland. 

LlHDrate  (li'brat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Libkated  (li'- 
brti-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Libhatixg.]  [L.  Ubratus,  p.  p. 
of  librare  to  balance,  to  make  even,  fr.  libra.  Cf .  Level, 
Deliberate,  Equilibrium.]  To  vibrate  as  a  balance  does 
before  resting  in  equilibrium  ;  hence,  to  be  poised. 

Their  parts  all  librate  on  too  nice  a  beam.       Clifton. 

Ll^rate,  v.  t.     To  poise  ;  to  balance. 

Ll-bra^tion  (It-bra'shun),  «.  [L.  libraiio:  cf,  F, 
librafion.']    1.  Tlic  act  or  state  of  librating.  Jer  Taylor 

2.  {Astron.)  A  real  or  apparent  libratory  motion,  like 
that  of  a  balance  before  coming  to  rest, 

Llbration  of  the  moon,  any  one  of  those  small  periodical 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  moon's  surface  relatively 
to  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  narrow  portions  at 
opposite  limbs  become  visible  or  invisible  alternately.  It 
receives  different  names  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  takes  place  ;  as  :  (a)  Libration  in  lonyifude,  that 
which,  depending  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  elliptic 
orbit,  causes  smiill  portions  near  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  alternately  to  appear  and  disappear  each  month. 
{b\  Libration  in  latitude,  tha.t  which  depends  on  the  vary- 
ing position  of  the  moon's  axis  in  respect  to  the  spectator, 
causing  the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
either  pole,  ic)  l)iur7ud  or  parallactic  libration,  that 
wliich  brings  into  \iew  on  the  upper  limb,  at  rising  and 
setting,  some  parts  not  in  the  average  visible  hemispliere. 

LlTjra-tO-ry  (li'br.a-to-rJ')t  "•  Balancing  ;  moving  like 
a  balaiKi'.  as  it  tends  to  an  equipoise  or  level. 

Ll-bret'tlSt(lT-br5t'tist),  71.  One«ho  makesaUlnetto. 

Ll-brot'to  (li-brgt'to;  It.  le-biat'to),  «. .-  ;>^  E.  Li- 
brettos (-toz),  It.  Libretti  (-te).  [It.,  dim.  of  libra 
book,  L.  liber.  See  Libel.]  {Mus.)  (")  A  book  con- 
taining the  words  of  an  opera  or  extended  piece  of  music. 
{b)  The  words  themselves. 

Ll^bri-form  (h'brl-fGrm),  a.  [Liber -{- -form. 1  (Bat.) 
Having  the  form  of  liber,  or  resembling  liber. 

Libriform  cella,  peculiar  wood  cells  which  are  very  slen- 
der and  relatively  tliick-wallcd,  and  occasionally  are  fur- 
nished with  bordered  pits.  O'oodale. 

Llb'y-an  (lTb'T-(/n),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the 
aneient  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  between  Egypt  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  Africa  as  a  whole. 

Lice  (li--^).  "■  /  pi-  of  Louse. 

Li^cens-a-ble  (li'scns-a-b'l),  a.    That  can  be  licensed. 

Ll'censo  (Il'scns),  n.  [Written  also  lice7ice.'\  [F. 
licence,  L.  licC7iiia,  fr,  Ucrre  to  be  permitted,  prob,  orig., 
to  be  left  free  to  one  ;  akin  to  linrjitcre  to  leave.  See 
Loan,  and  cf.  Ilucit,  Lkisuke.]  1.  Authority  or  lib- 
erty given  to  do  or  forbear  any  act ;  esi)ecially,  a  formal 
perniisaion  from  the  proper  aiitlioritics  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  or  to  carry  on  a  certain  business,  which  without 
such  permission  would  bo  illej,;al ;  a  grant  of  permission  ; 
as,  a  license  to  preach,  to  ])riietice  incdicino,  to  sell  gun- 
powder or  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  have  a  liccttse  and  a  leave  at  London  to  dwell.    P.  Plowman. 

2.  The  document  grantinj:  such  pcrmisBion.   Addison. 

3.  Excess  of  liberty  ;  freedom  abused,  or  used  in  con- 
tempt of  law  or  decorum  ;  disregard  of  law  or  propriety. 

Lt'cnfc  they  mean  when  tlicy  cry  liberty,        Jhlrnn. 

4.  That  deviation  from  strict  fact,  form,  or  rule,  in 
wliich  an  artist  or  writer  indulges,  assuming  that  it  will 
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LICENSE 

b*  permitted  for  the  sake  of  tlio  advantage  or  effect 
■gained;  as,  poetic  Urn}  at^ ;  tirummnt'icul  Ikense^  etc. 
Syji.  — Leave;  liburty  ;  ijurniissiitn. 
Ll'censG  (li'seus),  v.  t.  limp,  it  p.  p.  LinENSED  (11'- 
:senati);  /).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Licensing.]  'Va  permit  or  aiithur- 
ize  by  license  ;  to  give  license  to  ;  as,  to  license  a  man  to 
.ppeacli.  Miliun.     Slialc. 

Ll'cenaed  (U'senst),  a.  Having  a  license  ;  permitted 
or  authorized  by  license;  as,  a  //t-e/wt'f/ victualer ;  a  /*- 
•t'ensed  traffic. 

Ucenaed  vlctoaler,  one  who  has  a  license  to  keep  an  inn 
•or  eating  honse  :  esp.,  avictualer  who  has  a  license  to  sell 
nitoxicating  liquors. 
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{Law)     The  person  to 
One  who  gives  a  license ; 


Iil''cen-see'  (li'sen-se'} 
-whom  a  license  is  given. 

Ll'cens-er  (li's*'ns-er), 
■-as,  a  {iccnsei'  of  the  press. 

-Ll'cen-BUre  (li'sen-shur  ;  135),  7K     A  licensing,     [-ff.] 

Ll-cen'U-at©  (It-sgn'shl-it  or  -ah£t ;  lOG),  «.  [LL. 
lire/idiitus,  fr.  licentiare  to  allow  to  do  anything,  fr.  L. 
Ui-entia  license.  See  License,  n.'\  1.  One  who  has  a  li- 
cense to  exercise  a  profession ;  as,  a  licentiate  in  medi- 
cine or  theology. 

The  college  of  phyfliciuna,  in  .Tiity,  IfJSr.  pnhhshctl  an  edict, 
requiring  nil  Itic  felluMB.  ruiicliilutfu.  mid  licrntuitcs,  to  ^\vt-  t;ru- 
'iuitoua  mlvicu  to  the  migliliuriiit;  jiour.  juhnsun. 

2.  A  friar  authorized  to  receive  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  in  all  places,  independently  of  the  local  clergy, 
tots.]  Chaucer. 

3.  One  who  acts  without  restraint,  or  takes  a  liberty, 
.as  if  having  a  license  therefor.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  university  degree  in- 
termediate between  that  of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

Li-cen'ti-ate  (-sht-at)^  v.  t.  To  give  a  license  to. 
[06.S-.]  V  Estrange. 

Ll-cen'tlous  (-shHs),  a.  [L.  licentioms:  cf.  F.  liccn- 
deux.  See  License.]  1.  Characterized  by  license  ; 
■passing  due  bounds;  excessive;  abusive  of  freedom; 
■wantonly  offensive  ;  as,  a  licentious  press. 

A  wit  that  no  Uceiifmua  pertness  knowa.        Savage. 

2>  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality  ;  lawless;  immor- 
■al ;  dissolute;  lewd;  lascivious;  Sk%,  a  licentious  iaa.\i  \  a 
dicentious  life.     *^  Licentious  wickedness."  Shafc. 

Syii.  —  Unrestrained  ;  uncurbed;  uncontrolled;  unru- 
dy ;  riotous  ;   ungovernable  ;  wanton  ;   profligate  ;   disso- 
Jute  ;  lax  ;  loose  ;  sensual ;  impure  ;  unchaste  ;  lascivious ; 
immoral. 
—  Ll-cen'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Ll-cen'UouB-ness,  v. 

Llch  (Ilk).  «.     Like.     [Obs.]  C/iancer.     Spenser. 

Llch  (llch),  71.  [AS.  lie  body.  See  Like,  a.]  A  dead 
•body;  a  corpse.     [Obs.'] 

Lich  fowl  iZo'dl.),  the  European  goatsucker ;— called 
also  lichoicl.—IAch  gate,  a  covered  gate  through  which 
the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  church  or  burial  place,  and 
where  the  bier  was  placed  to  await  the  clergyman;  a 
corpse  gate.  [Prov.  Emj.\  Ilnlliiretl.  —Llch  wake,  the 
wake,  or  watching,  held  over  a  corpse  before  burial. 
\Prov.  Eng.\  Chancer.  —  Llch  wall,  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard or  burying  ground.  —  Uch  way,  the  path  by  which 
ttie  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave.    [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Li'chen    (li'kSn;    277),    n.       [L.,    fr.    Gr.    Xeixvv.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of  cellular,  fiowerless  plants, 
(technically  called  Licheries),   hav- 
ing no  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem, 
usually  of  scaly,  expanded,  froud- 
Jike  forms,  but  sometimes  erect  or 
pendulous  and  variously  branched. 
They     derive     their    nourishment   ^ 
from   the   air,   and    generate    by  y^ 
means  of  spores.     The  species  are    '' 
very  widely  distributed,  and  form 
irregular  spots  or  patches,  usually 
•of  a  greenish  or  yellowish   color, 
upon  rocks,  trees,  and  various  bod- 
ies, to  which  they  adhere  with  great 
tenacity.     They  are  often  improp- 
-erly  called  rock  tnoss  or  ti-ee  moss. 


Lichens. 

1  Usnea  harbata:  2  3 
Cbfloiii'i  j'l/jt'/ata  ; 
4  J'annelia  jialiesceni. 
All  nat.  bize. 


1^^  A  favorite  modem  theory 
of  lichens  (called  after  its  invent- 
or the  Schwendener  hypothesis)^ 
lis  that  tliey  are  not  autonomous 
plants,  but  that  they  consist  of 
ascigerous  fungi,  parasitic  on 
algse.  Each  lichen  is  composed 
■  of  white  filaments  and  green,  or 
greenisli,  rounded  cells,  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  two  are  of  differ- 
ent nature,  the  one  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.    See  Hy- 

THJE,  and  GONIDIA. 

2.  {3[ed.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral varieties  of  skin  disease,  esp. 
to  one  characterized  by  the  erup- 
tion of  small,  conical  or  flat, 
reddish  pimples,  which,  if  un- 
checked, tend  to  spread  and  pro- 
duce great  and  even  fatal  exhaus- 
tion. 

Li'chened  (li'kSnd),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  covered  witb, 
lichens.  Tennyson. 

U-chenlc  (lt-k5n'Tk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  lichens. 

Llchenlc  acid,  {n)  An  organic  acid,  CuH'.iOn,  obtained 
irom  Iceland  moss.    (6)  An  old  name  of  funiaric  acid. 

Ll-chenl-fomi  (-T-fGrm),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
lichen. 

Ll'chen-lll  (IT'kSn-Tn),  71.  (Chem.)  A  substance  iso- 
meric with  starch,  extracted  from  several  species  of  moss 
and  lichen,  esp.  from  Iceland  moss. 

LI  chen-o-graph'Ic  (lt'k5n-o-gr5f'Tk,  )  a.      [Cf.     F. 

Ll'chen-o-graph'lc-al  (-T-k<7l),  (      Hchenogra- 

phi'pie.l     Of  or  pertaining  to  lichenography. 

Ll'Chen-Og'ra-phlst  (-Sc'ra-flst),  7^.  One  who  de- 
scribes lichens  ;  one  versed  in  lichenography. 


Ll^ohen-OK'ra-phy  Oi'k<'n.5g'r:l-fy),  n.  [Lichen  -f 
■graph  1/  :  <f.  V.  hr/it  nagn'/i/iir.]  A  dencriptioil  of  lichens  ; 
tlmHcifTire  whicli  illuHti;it,.H  On- naturaUuHtory  of  licht-iiH. 

Ll'chen-oro  glst(-ol'o-jlMt),  n.  One  versed  in  licluai- 
ology. 

Ll'chen-ol'o-gry  (-jj),  n.  \_Lichcn  -f-  -lofjy.'^  The 
science  which  trrats  ot  lichens. 

Ll'chen-OUS  (li'kSii-us),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
Bembliiig,  lichens;  abounding  in  lichens;  covered  with 
licheiiH.  O.  Eliot. 

Ll'chl'  de'clie'),  n.     {Bot.)  SeeLiTcm. 

Llch' wale'  (llcli'wal'),  n.     {Hot.)  The  gromwell. 

Llch'wort'  {-wQrt'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herb,  tho  wall 
pellitory.     See  Tellitorv. 

Uc'lt  (lIs'Tt),  a.  [L.  licitus  permitted,  lawful,  from 
Itcere  :  cf.  F.  licite.  See  Licekse.]  Lawful.  "  Licit  es- 
tablishments." Carlyle.  —  Llc'lt-ly,  adv.  —  Uc'it- 
nesB,  71. 

ijc'l-ta'tlon  (ITs'T-ta'flhun),  n.  [L.  licitatio,  fr.  iici- 
turi,  liceri,  to  bid,  offer  a  price.]  The  act  of  ottering  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.     IJi.] 

Lick  (Ilk),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Licked  OTkt);  ;).  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Licking.]  [AS.  liecinn  ;  akin  tf)  OS.  hhkon,  1>. 
likken,  OHG.  lecc/iU7i,  G.  lecken,  Goth,  bi-laigdn.  Rush. 
lizate,  L.  lingere.  Or.  \ei\tiv,  Skr.  ///(,  rih.  V121.  Cf. 
Lecher,  Relish.]  1.  To  draw  or  pass  the  tongiu- over ; 
as,  a  dog  licks  his  master's  band.  Addison. 

2.  To  lap  ;  to  take  iu  with  the  tongue  ;  as,  a  dog  or 
cat  licks  milk.  t^hak. 

To  lick  the  dQBt,  to  be  slain;  to  fall  in  battle.  '"His 
enemies  shall  lick  the  (/h.v^"  Ps.  Lxxii.  9.  —To  lick  Into 
shape,  to  give  proper  form  to;  —from  a  notion  that  tlie 
bear's  cubs  are  born  shapeless  and  subsequently  fonned 
by  Uckiiig.  Hudibras.  —  To  lick  the  spittle  of,  to  fawn 
upon.  .Suuth.  —  To  lick  up,  to  take  all  of  by  licking  ;  to 
devour;  to  consume  entirely.    <Shak.    Num.  xxii.  4. 

Lick,  n.  [See  Lick,  t.]  1.  A  stroke  of  the  tongue  in 
licking.     *'  A  lick  at  the  honey  pot."  Vnjden. 

2.  A  quick  and  careless  application  of  anything,  as  if 
by  a  stroke  of  the  tongue,  or  of  something  whicli  acts 
like  a  tongue  ;  as,  to  put  on  colors  with  a  lick  of  the 
brush.  Also,  a  small  quantity  of  any  substance  so  ap- 
plied.    IColloq.'] 

A  tick  of  court  whitewash.  Gra}/. 

3.  A  place  where  salt  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  which  wild  animals  resort  to  lick  it  up ;  —  often, 
but  not  always,  near  salt  springs.     [U.  S.} 

Lick,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OSw.  idgga  to  place,  strike,  prick.] 
To  strike  with  repeated  blows  for  punishment ;  to  flog  ; 
to  whip  or  conquer,  as  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  IColloq, 
or  Z.OH']  Carlyle.     Thackeray. 

Lick,  71.  A  slap ;  a  quick  stroke.  \_Colloq.'\  *^  A  lick 
across  the  face."  Dryden. 

Llck'er  (llk'er),  n.  [Cf.  Lecher.]  One  who,  of  that 
which,  licks. 

Ucker  In  {Carding  Machined ^  the  drum,  or  cylinder, 
by  which  tlie  lap  is  taken  from  the  feed  rollers. 

Llck'er-lsh,  a.  [Cf.  Lecherous.]  1.  Eager ;  crav- 
ing ;  urged  by  desire ;  eager  to  taste  or  enjoy  ;  greedy. 
"  The  lickerish  palate  of  the  glutton."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Tempting  the  appetite  ;  dainty.  **■  Lickerish  baits, 
fit  to  insnare  a  brute."  Milton. 

3.  Lechernuw  ;  lustful,  Bohert  of  Brunne. 

—  Llck'er  Ish-ly,  t/?.— Hck'er-lsh-ness,  n. 
Llok'er-ous  (-fis),  a.  Lickerish  ;  eager  ;  lustful.  [O&J.] 

—  Llck^er-ous-ness,  n.    I0bs.'\    Chaucer. 
Llck^lng,  11.     1.  A  lapping  with  the  tongue. 
2-   A  Hogging  or  oastigation.     ICollog.  or  Low'] 
Llck'pen'ny  (-pSn'ny),  n.    A  devourer  or  absorber  of 

money.     "  Law  is  a  lickpenny.''^  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Llck'-splg'ot  (-spTg'Bt),  V.    A  tapster.     \_Obs.] 

Llck'-splVtle  (-spTt't'l),  n.  An  abject  flatterer  or 
parasite.  Theodore  Hook. 

Uc'O-rlce  (lTk'5-rTs),  n.  [OE.  licoris,  through  Old 
French,  fr.  L.  liquiritia,  corrupted  fr.  gh/cyrrhiza,  Gr. 
yXvKvppt^a;  yAuKiis  sweet  -f  pi^a  root.  Of.  Glycerin, 
Glvcyrrhiza,  Wort.]  [Written also /iV^/^onVe.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza  {G.  glabra),  the  root 
of  wliich  abounds  with  a  sweet  juice,  and  is  much  used 
in  demulcent  compositions. 

2.  The  inspissated  juice  of  licorice  root,  used  as  a  con- 
fection and  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Licorice  fern  (lint. ),  a  name  of  several  kinds  of  polypody 
which  have  rootstocks  of  a  sweetish  flavor.  —  Licorice  bu- 
gar.  (Chem.)  See  Glyctrrhizin.  —  Licorice  weed  ( /V"/. ). 
the  tropical  plant  .Scapania  dulcis.—  Mountain  licorice 
(Bot.)t  a  kind  of  clover  (  Trifolium  alpinum  i,  found  m  the 
Alps.  It  has  large  purplish  flowers  and  a  sweetish  i)eren- 
nial  rootstock.  —Wild  licorice.  {Bot.)  ia)The  North  Amer- 
ican perennial  herb  dlycyrrhiza  lepidota.  di\  Certain 
broad-leaved  cleavers  {Galium  circxzans  and  G.  lanceo- 
Intum).  ic)  The  leguminous  climber  .-ibrus  precatorius, 
whose  scarlet  and  black  seeds  are  called  black-eyed  Su- 
saTis.  Its  roots  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  true 
hcorice  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra). 

Llc'0-rous  (ITk'o-rGs),  a.  See  Lickerish.  — LIc'o- 
rOUS-nesS,  n.     [Obs.]     Herbert. 

Llc'our  (lTk'5r),  n.     Liquor.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Llc'tor  (ITk'tor),  n.  [L.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  An  officer 
who  bore  an  ax  and  fasces  or  rods,  as  ensigns  of  his 
office.  His  duty  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way,  and 
cause  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them,  also  to  apprehend 
and  punish  criminals. 

Lictors  and  rode,  the  ensigns  of  tlieir  power.      Milton. 

Lid  (ltd),  n.  [AS.  hlid,  fr.  hlldnn  (in  comp.)  to  cover, 
shut;  akin  to  OS.  hlhlan  (in  coinp.),  0.  lid  lid,  OHG. 
hlit,  G.  augend)/  eyelid,  Icel.  hli&  gate,  gateway.    V40.] 

1.  That  which  covers  the  opening  of  a  vessel  or  box, 
etc.  ;  a  movable  cover  ;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  eye  ;  an  eyelid.  Shnk. 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid.    Byron. 

3.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  cover  of  the  spore  cases  of  mosses. 
{b)  A  ca]}'x  which  separates  from  the  flower,  and  falls 
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off  in  a  single  piece,  as  in  the  Australian  Eucalypti, 
(c)  The  top  of  an  ovary  whJcli  opens  transversely,  as  in 
llie  fruit  of  the  puralane  and  the  tree  which  yields  Brazil 
niitn. 

Lld'ded  OTd'ded),  a.    Covered  with  a  lid.  /Teats. 

Lidg©  nij>,  7/.    Same  as  Leuoe.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

Lld'less  (ITd'lgs),  rt.  Having  no  lid,  or  not  covered 
with  the  lids,  as  tlie  eyes  ;  hence,  sleepleHs;  watchful. 

A  (I'//'  -rf  wtttcher  of  the  public  weal.        Tcmif/Mn. 

Lie  (li),  71.     Bee  L^T!. 

Lie  (li),  n.  [AS.  lyge;  akin  to  D.  leugen,  OHG.  lugi, 
Q.  liiye,  lug,  Icel.  lygi,  iMn.  &  Bw.  fogn,  Goth,  liugjt. 
See  Lie  to  utter  a  falseliood.]  1.  A  falsehood  uttered 
or  acted  for  the  pinpow  of  deception  ;  an  intentional 
violatio-i  of  truth  ;  an  untruth  spoken  with  the  intention 
to  deceive. 

Thi>  proper  notion  of  a  lie  Ifl  an  cndcav*irtnff  to  deceive 
an-ithcr  by  fiiKnifying  tliat  to  hiin  ue  trut,  h  Iiicli  we  our»e|ve« 
think  not  to  be  so.  .S',  fjlurke. 

It  18  willful  deceit  that  makes  a  he.  A  mnn  may  act  a  bp.  u 
by  poiiitiniT  his  finger  ui  a  wrong  direction  when  a  traveler  in- 
quires ol  liini  his  road.  I'rtlfi/. 

2.  A  Action  ;  a  fable  ;  an  untruth.  liryden. 

3.  Anytlung  which  misleads  or  disappoints. 

Wibhiiig  lhi3  hr  of  hfc  Will*  o'er.  Trencfi, 

To  give  tho  lie  to.  (a)  To  charge  with  falsehood  ;  ao. 
the  mail  (/ave  him  the  lie.  ib)  To  reveal  to  be  false  ;  as,  a 
man's  actions  may  give  the  lie  to  his  words.  —  White  Ue,  a 
euphemism  for  such  lies  as  one  finds  it  convenient  to  tell, 
and  excuses  himself  for  telling. 

Syn.  —  Untruth  ;  falseliood  ;  fiction  ;  deception.  —  Lie. 
Untruth.  A  man  rnay  state  wliat  in  untrue  from  igno- 
rance or  miseoineption  ;  heiicp,  to  impiitt-  an  inilnith  to 
one  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  charging  him  with  a 
lie.  Every  lie  is  an  untruth,  but  not  every  untruth  Is  a 
lie.    Cf.  Falsity. 

Lie.  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lied  (lid) ;  p.  pr.  &  i'6.  n. 
Lying  (li'Tng).]  [OE.  lien,  li^en,  le^en,  leojen,  AS.  led- 
gan  ;  akin  to  D.  liegen,  OS.  A-  OHG.  liognn,  G.  liigen, 
Icel.  Ijuga,  Sw.  Ijuga,  Dan.  lyve,  Goth,  liugan.  Rush. 
Igate.}  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention  to  deceive  ; 
to  say  or  do  that  which  is  intended  to  deceive  another, 
when  he  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality 
requires  a  just  representation. 

Lie,  V.  i.  limp.  Lay  (la);  p.  p.  Lain  (Ian),  (Lien 
(Ii'6ii),  Obs.) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lying.]  [OE.  hen.  liggen, 
AS  licgan  ;  akin  to  D.  liggen,  OHG.  Hgen,  licki^n,  G.  lit' 
gen,  Icel.  Hggja,  Sw.  h'gga,  Dan.  ligge,'Got\\.  ligan.  Rubs. 
lejate,  L.  lecius  bed,  Gr.  A«;(os  bed,  Xt^atrBat.  to  lie.  Cf. 
Lair,  Law,  Lay,  v.  t..  Litter,  Low,  adj.]  \.  To  rest  ax- 
tended  on  the  ground,  a  bed,  or  any  support;  to  be,  or 
to  put  one's  self,  in  an  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so, 
to  be  prostrate  ;  to  be  stretched  out ;  —  often  with  dou-n, 
when  predicated  of  living  creatures  ;  as,  the  book  lies 
on  the  table ;  the  snow  lies  ou  the  roof ;  he  lies  m  his 
cofiiu. 

The  watcliful  traveler  .  .  . 
Lay  down  again,  nod  cloted  Iiis  weary  eyes.      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  situated;  to  occui)y  a  certain  place;  as, 
Ireland  lies  west  of  England  ;  the  meadows  He  along  the 
river  ;  the  ship  lay  in  port. 

3.  To  abide  ;  to  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time , 
to  be  in  a  certain  state  or  condition  ;  as,  to  lie  waste  ;  to 
lie  fallow ;  to  He  open  ;  to  lie  hid  ;  to  He  grieving ;  to  lie 
under  one's  displeasure  ;  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  ;  the  paper  does  not  lie  smooth  on  the  wall. 

4.  To  be  or  exist ;  to  belong  or  pertain  ;  to  have  an 
abiding  place ;  to  consist ;  —  with  in. 

Envy  ?yp?  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though  unequal  m 
circumstances.  Collier. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  /i'«  in  hard  labor,  for- 
gets the  early  rising  and  hard  riding  of  huntsmen.  Lockt:. 

6.  To  lodge ;  to  sleep. 

Whiles  I  was  now  tnfling  at  home,  I  saw  London.  .  . .  where 

I  lay  one  night  only.  Evelyn. 

Mr.  Quinion  la>/  at  our  house  that  night.       JJickens. 

6.  To  be  still  or  quiet,  like  one  Ijing  down  to  rest. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie.  SliaJc. 

7.  {Tjaic)  To  be  sustainable  ;  to  be  capable  of  being 
maintained.     "  An  appeal  lies  in  this  case."        Parsons. 

CS^  Through  ignorance  or  carelessness  speakers  and 
writers  often  confuse  the  forma  of  the  two  distinct  verbs 
lay  and  lie.  Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its  pret- 
erit laid;  as,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  downi,  and  I  laid  it 
down.  Lie  is  intransitive,  and  has  for  its  preterit  lay  ; 
as,  he  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  lay  down.  Some  per- 
sons blunder  by  using  laid  for  the  preterit  of  lie  ;  as.  he 
told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  /'(/»/ down.  So  persons  often 
say  incorrectly,  tlie  ship  laid  at  anchor;  they  laid  by 
during  the  storm ;  the  book  was  laying  on  the  shelf,  etc. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
laid  is  the  preterit  of  lay,  and  not  of  lie. 

To  He  along  the  shore  (yaut.),  to  coast,  keeping  land  in 
sight.  —  To  he  at  the  door  of.  to  be  imputable  to  ;  as,  the 
sin,  blame,  etc.,  /'>.•:  af  your  floor.  —To  lie  at  the  heart, 
to  be  an  object  of  affection,  desire,  or  anxiety.  Sir  W. 
Tem}>le.  —  To  lie  at  the  mercy  of,  to  be  in  the  jiower  of.  — 
To  lie  by.  ia)  To  remain  with  ;  to  be  at  hand  :  as,  he  has 
the  manuscript  liiing  by  him.  dj)  To  rest ;  to  intermit  la- 
bor ;  as,  we  lay  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  —  To  He 
hard  or  heavy,  to  press  or  weigh  ;  to  bear  hard.  —To  Ua 
In,  to  be  ill  childbed;  to  bring  forth  young.  —To  lie  in 
one.  to  be  in  the  power  of ;  to  oelong  to.  *'  As  much  as 
lieth  in  yon,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."    Rom.  lii.  18. 

—  To  Ue  in  the  way,  to  be  an  obstacle  or  impediment. — 
To  Ue  in  wait,  to  wait  in  concealment ;  to  lie  in  ambush. 

—  To  Ue  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  depend  on  ;  as,  his  life  lies 
on  the  result,  (b)  To  bear,  rest,  press,  or  weigh  on.  —  To 
lie  low,  to  remain  in  concealment  or  inactive,  [."ilana]  — 
To  Ue  on  hand.  To  Ue  on  one's  hands,  to  remain  unsold  or 
unused  ;  as.  the  goods  are  still  hjing  on  his  hands  :  they 
have  too  "jiuch  time  laing  on  their  hands.  —  To  Ue  on  tho 
head  of,  to  be  imputed  to. 

What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  m*/ 
heatl.  Slink. 

—  To  Ue  over,  (a)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time 
wheti  payment  is  due,  as  a  note  in  bank,  (b)  To  be  de- 
ferred to  some  future  occasion,  as  a  resolution  lu  a  public 
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deliberative  bodv.  —  To  Ue  to  (ymit.),to  stop  or  delay;  1      Ll-6^no-ln-tea'tl-nal    (It-e'nS-In-tSs'tT-nal),    a.     [L. 
especially,  to  head  as  near  tlie  wind  as  possible  as  beiug  I  Hen  the  spleen  +  E.  ■in(eslii"il.'}     {Awit.)  Of  or  pertain 


he  po.sitiou  of  greatest  safety  in  a  gale  ;  —  said  of  a  ship 
!f.  To  bring  to,  under  Bring.  —  To  lie  under,  to  be  subject 


Ct.  fo  bring  to,  uiKi^xli'B.iiiG. 

to;  to  suffer;  to  be  oppressed  by. —  To  lie  with. 

lodge  or  sleep  with.    (TmTo  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

(c)  To  belong  to  ;  as,  it  lies  with  you  to  make  amends. 

Llo  (li),  n-  The  position  or  way  iu  which  anytliing 
lies  ;  the  lay,  as  of  laud  or  country.  J.  II.  yeu-uum. 

He  purveved  with  his  own  eyes  .  .  .  the  ^te  uf  the  country  on 
the  side  low-ards  Thrace.  Juuttt  (  Tkucyd.). 

LleHjer-kiilUl  (le'ber-kun),  n.  [Named  after  a  Ger- 
man physician  and  instrument  maker,  J.N.  Lieberkilhn.^ 
(Optics)  A  concave  metallic  mirror  attached  to  tlie  ob- 
ject-glass end  of  a  microscope,  to  throw  down  light  on 
opaque  objects  ;  a  reflector. 

LieHier-lnilui's  glands'  (le'ber-kunz  glSndz')-  [See 
LiEBERKUHN.]  (Ajiat.)  The  simple  tubular  glands  of  the 
email  intestines  ;  — called  also  cri/pts  of  Lieberk'iihn. 

II  Lied  (let),  n.  ;  pi.  Lieder  (le'der).  [G.]  {M71S.)  A 
lay  ;  a  German  song.  It  differs  from  the  French  chanson^ 
and  tlie  Italian  ca7izorie,  all  tln-ee  being  national. 

The  German  /i-,?  is  perhaps  the  most  faithful  reflection  of 
the  national  sentiment.  Grove. 

II  Lle'der-ta'fel  (le'der-ta^f'l),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  a  song  ta- 
ble.] {Mus.)  A  popular  name  for  any  society  or  club 
which  meets  for  the  practice  of  male  part  songs. 

Llet  (lef),  n.     Same  as  Lif. 

Lie!  (lef),  a.  [Written  also  /?>re.]  [OE.  leef,  lef, 
leof,  AS.  led/;  akin  to  OS.  liof,  OFries.  //'//,  D.  lief,  G. 
lieh,  OHG.  Uob,  Icel.  //Ti/r,  Sw.  Ijuf,  Goth.  Hubs,  and  E. 
love.  V124.  See  Love,  and  cf.  Belie\-e,  Lea-ve,  n., 
FiTRLOUGH,  LiBiDisocs.]  1.  Dear;  beloved.  yObs.^  ex- 
cept in  poetry.]  '*  My  liefe  mother."  Chaucer.  "  My 
liefest  liege."    Shak. 

As  thoa  art  /iV/and  dear.  Tennyson. 

2.  (Used  with  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the  dative 
of  the  personal  pronoun.)  Pleasing  ;  agreeable  ;  accept- 
able; preferable.  [O65.]  See  Lief,  arfr.,  aud  Had  as 
liefy  under  Had. 

Full  li^fme  were  this  counsel  for  to  hide.       Chaucer. 
Death  me  Uefer  were  than  such  despite.  Spenser. 

3.  "Willing;  disposed.     [06^.] 

I  am  not  lief  to  gab.  Chaucer. 

He  up  arose,  however  lief  or  loth.  Sj'en^er. 

Lief,  n.    A  dear  one  ;  a  sweetheart.    iObs."]  Chaucer. 

Llel,   adv.     Gladly  ;  willingly  ;    freely  ;  —  now   used 

only  iu  the  phrases,  had  as  lief.,  aud  would  as  lief,'  as,  I 

had,  or  woiUd,  as  lief  go  as  not. 

All  women  lie/est  would 

Be  sovereign  of  man*&  love.  Gotcer. 

I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  .Shoi:. 

Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die.        Teimyson. 

^^^  The  comparative  /;>/>r  with  had  or  would,  am^. 

foUowed  by  the  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  the  sign 

to,  signifies  prffer,  choose  as  preferable,  would  or  had 

rather.    In  the  16th  century  rather  was  substituted  for 

liefer  in  such  constructions  in  literary  English,  and  has 

continued  to  be  generally  so  used.    See  Had  as  lief.  Had 

rather,  etc.,  under  Had. 

Llef'SOme  (lef'siim),  a.    Pleasing:  delightful.     \_Obs.'\ 

Lleg'ance  (le'jans),  71.     Same  as  Lioeance. 

Liege  (lej),  a.     [OE.  lige,  lege,  F.  Uge,  LL.  llgius,  Je- 

gius,  liege,  unlimited,  complete,  prob.  of  German  origin ; 

cf.  G.  ledig  free  from  bonds  and  obstacles,  MHG.  ledec, 

ledic,  Hdic,  freed,  loosed,  and  Charta  Ottonis  de  Ben- 

them,  ann.  1253,  '■'■  ligius  homo  quod  Teutonice  dicitur 

ledigman,''^  i.  e.,  uni  soli  homagio  obligatus,  free  from  all 

obligations  to  others  ;  influenced  by  L.  Ugare  to  bind. 

G.  ledig  perh.  orig.  meant,  free  to  go  where  one  pleases, 

and   is  perh.  akin  to  E.  lead  to  conduct.     Cf.  Lead  to 

guide.]    1.  Sovereign  ;  independent ;  having  authority  or 

right  to  allegiance  ;  as,  allege  lord.  Chaucer. 

She  loi  iked  as  i^rand  as  dnoins day  and  aB  grave  : 

And  he,  he  reverenced  hia  heg'i  lady  there.        Tennyson. 

2.  Serving  an  independent  sovereign  or  master  ;  bound 
by  a  feudal  tenure  ;  obliged  to  be  faitliful  and  loyal  to  a 
superior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  faitliful ;  loyal ;  as,  a 
liege  man  ;  a  liege  subject. 

3.  {Old  Law)  Full ;  perfect ;  complete;  pure.  Burrlll. 

Liege  homage  {Feudal  Custom),  that  homage  of  one  sov- 
ereign or  prince  to  another  whic  h  a'  kni>uit:;dgfd  au  obli- 
gation of  fealty  and  services.  ■  Liege  poastie  [L.  Injitima 
potestiis]  (.':>cofs  Law),  perfect,  (.  r.,  legal,  power;  specif., 
having  health  requisite  to  do  legal  acts.  -Uege  widow- 
hood, perfect,  i.  e.,  pure,  widowhood.    [<jbs.] 

Llega  (lej),  n.     1.  A  free  and  independent  person  ; 
specif.,  a  lord  paramount;  a  sovereign.   Mrs.  Browning. 
Thi_'  anoiriti'd  rovereiyn  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Lir.jf^  n{  uU  IiJiterers  and  malcontents.  Shak. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  sovereign  or  lord  ;  a  liegeman. 

A  licKc  lord  sL-cms  to  have  been  a  lord  of  a  free  band  :  and  hia 
liegcM,  thnu;jli  dorving  inider  him,  were  privileged  men,  free 
from  all  other  obligations,  their  name  being  due  to  their  free- 
dom, not  to  their  service.  Skeat. 

Llege'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Lieoemen  (-men).  Same 
as  LiEOE,  n.,  2.  Chaucer.     Spniser. 

Lle'ger  (le'jSr),  n.  [See  Leoer,  Ledoek.]  A  resident 
ambaH-sador.     [Obs."]     See  Leoek.  Denham. 

Lle'glan-cy  (le'j«n-8j),  n.     See  Lioeance. 

Ll'en  n)'J-ii),o/jj.  ;?.;>.  of  Lie.   Sec  Lain.   i'.?.  Ixviii.  13. 

Lien  (leii  or  li'Sn  ;  277),  n.  [F.  Hen  band,  bond,  tie, 
fr.  L.  ligamen.  It.  Ugare  to  bind.  Cf.  League  a  union, 
Leam  a  string,  Leamer,  Lioament.]  (Law)  A  legal 
claim  ;  a  charge  upon  real  or  personal  prnpiirty  for  the 
RatiBfaction  of  some  debt  or  duty  ;  a  right  in  one  to  con- 
trol or  hold  and  retain  the  jiropcrty  of  another  until  some 
claim  of  the  former  la  paid  or  natinfied. 

Ll-e'nal  nt-5'nal),  «.  [L.  lien  the  Bideen.]  {Anat.) 
Of  <<T  pertaining  to  tlm  wph^en  ;  splenic. 

I  Llea'cu-ltiB  Ot-Cn'kfi-'ils),  n. ;  pi.  Lienculi  (-li). 
[NL.,  <lim.  of  L.  lien  the  Hpleen.]  iAiuit.)  (tne  of  the 
Bmall  iiodulcB  sometimes  found  in  tlie  neighl)orhood  of 
the  Hpleen  ;  an  accesnory  or  HUpplementary  Rpleen. 


ing  to  the  spleen  and  intebtine  ;  as,  the  lieno-tnteslinal 
vein  of  the  frog. 

Ll'en-ter'iC  (li'Sn-tSr'Tk),a.  \Ij.  lientericus^  Gr.  Aciei'- 
TepiKo?  :  cf.  F.  lienterique.  See  Liestery.]  (Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  lientery.  —  71. 
{Med.)  A  lientery.  Grew. 

Ll'ea-ter-y  (li'Sn-tSr-J),  n.  [Gr.  Aetefrepta ;  Aeio? 
smooth,  soft -|- €f  Tcpoi'  an  intestine:  cf.  F.  lienterie.'\ 
{Med.)  A  diarrhea,  in  which  the  food  is  discharged  im- 
perfectly digested,  or  with  but  little  change.    Dunglison. 

Li'er  (li'er),  n.  [From  Lie.]  One  who  lies  down ; 
one  who  rests  or  remains,  as  in  concealment. 

There  were  /(<.»-s  in  ambush  against  him.    Jo?h.  viii.  14. 

Lleme'  rliy  (lySrn'  rib').  [F.  liern€.'\  {Arch.)  In 
Gothic  vaulting,  any  rib  which  does  not  spring  from  the 
impost  and  is  not  a  ridge  rib,  but  passes  from  one  boss 
or  intersection  of  the  principal  ribs  to  another. 

Lieu  (lu),  71.  [F.,  OF.  also  liu,  leu,  lou,  fr.  L.  locus 
place.  See  Local,  Locus.]  Place  ;  room  ;  stead ;  —  used 
only  in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of,  that  is,  instead  of. 

The  plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  m  Utu  of  the  scheme 
of  confiscation.  Burke. 

Llea-ten'an-cy  (lu-tSn'^m-sJ  ;  277),  n.  1.  The  office, 
rank,  or  commission,  of  a  lieutenant. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants  or  subordinates.     [_Obs.'] 

The  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis.        Ftlton. 

Llen-ten'ant  (liS-tSn'ant),  n.  [F.,fr.  lieu  place  +  te7t- 
ant  holding,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold,  L.  ienere.  See  Lieu, 
and  Tenant,  and  cf.  Locuu  tenens.]  1.  An  officer  who 
supplies  the  place  of  a  superior  iu  his  absence  ;  a  repre- 
sentative of,  or  substitute  for,  another  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty. 

The  lawful  magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant  of 
God.  AhjK  BramhaH. 

2.  (a)  A  commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  next  below 
a  captain,  {b)  A  commissioned  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  commander,  (r)  A  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  iu  rank  next 
below  a  lieutenant  commander. 

^W^  Lieutenant  is  often  used,  either  adjectively  or  in 
hyphened  compounds,  to  denote  an  officer,  in  rank  next 
below  another,  especially  when  the  duties  of  the  higher 
officer  may  devolve  upon  tlie  lower  one  ;  as,  lieutenant 
general,  or  /(>H/''na7;?-general ;  lieutenant  colonel,  or  lieu- 
!t /I ant-colonel ;  lieutenant  governor,  etc. 

Depaty  lieutenant,  the  title  of  any  one  of  the  deputies 
or  assistants  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county.  [Lng.] 
—  Lieutenant  colonel,  an  army  officer  next  iu  rank  above 
major,  and  below  colonel.  —  Lieutenant  commander,  au  offi- 
cer in  tlie  United  States  navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  com- 
mander and  next  above  a  lieutenant.  —  Lieutenant  general. 
See  in  Vocabulary.  —  Lieutenant  governor.  ('/)  An  oltiier 
of  a  State,  being  next  in  rank  to  the  go\ernor,  and,  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  latter,  himself  acting 
as  governor.  [U.  S.]  [i)  A  deputy  governor  acting  as 
the  chief  civil  officer  of  one  of  several  colonies  under  a 
governor  general.     [Eng.] 

Lien-ten'ant  gen'er-al  (j§n'er-al).  An  army  officer  in 
rank  next  below  a  general  aud  next  above  a  major  general. 

G^^  In  the  United  States,  before  the  civil  war,  this 
rank  had  been  conferred  only  on  George  Washington  aud 
(iu  brevet)  on  Winfield  Scott.    In  ltt(J4  it  was  revived  by 
Congress  aud  conferred  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  subse- 
uueutlyj  by  promotion,  on  William  T.  Sherman  and  Philip 
H.  Sheridan,  each  of  whom  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
oeneral  of  the  army.    When  Sheridan  was  made  general 
tiu  18&3)  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  Buffered  to 
lapse.    See  General. 
Lleu-ten'ant-r7(-r5-),  n.    See  Lieutenancy.      [Obs.'} 
Lleu-ten'ant-ahlp,  n.    Same  as  Lieutenancy,  1. 
Lleve  (lev),  (/.     Same  as  Lief. 

Lll  (ITf),  n.  [Written  also  lief]  The  fiber  by  which 
the  petioles  of  the  date  palm  are  bound  together,  from 
which  various  kinds  of  cordage  are  made. 

Life  (lif),  n.  ;  pi.  Lives  (livz).  [AS.  llf;  akin  to  D. 
lijf  body,  G.  leib  body,  MHG.  Up  life,  body,  OHG.  lib 
life,  Icel.  lif,  life,  body,  S\v.  ///,  Dan.  liv,  and  E.  live,  v. 
V119*  See  Live,  and  cf.  Alive.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
which  begins  with  generation,  birth,  or  geruiination,  and 
ends  with  death  ;  also,  the  time  during  which  this  state 
continues ;  that  state  of  an  animal  or  plant  in  which  all 
or  any  of  its  organs  are  capable  of  performing  all  or  any 
of  their  functions  ;  —  used  of  all  ammal  aud  vegetable 
organisms. 

2.  Of  human  beings :  The  union  of  the  soul  and  body  ; 
also,  the  duration  of  their  union  ;  sometimes,  the  death- 
less quality  or  existence  of  the  soul ;  as,  man  is  a  crea- 
ture having  an  immortal  life. 

She  ehowB  a  body  rather  than  a  l{fc.  Shak. 

3.  iPhilos.)  The  potential  principle,  or  force,  by  which 
the  organs  of  animals  and  plants  are  started  and  contin- 
ued in  the  performance  of  their  several  and  cooperative 
functions ;  the  vital  force,  whether  regarded  as  physical 
or  spiritual. 

4.  Figuratively:  The  potential  or  animating  principle, 
also,  the  period  of  duration,  of  aTiything  that  is  conceiveil 
of  aa  resembling  a  natural  organism  in  structure  or  func- 
tions ;  as,  the  life  of  a  state,  a  maclune,  or  a  book  ;  au- 
thority is  the  life  of  government. 

5.  A  certain  way  or  nuinuer  of  living  with  respect  to 
conditions,  circumstances,  character,  conduct,  oicupa- 
tion,  etc.  ;  hence,  human  affairs ;  also,  lives,  coiifiitlered 
collectively,  as  a  distinct  class  or  type ;  as,  low  life  /  a 
good  or  evil  life;  the  life  of  Indians,  or  of  miners. 

That  which  before  us  liej.  in  duil y  life.  .Villon. 

By  cxpcrienci'  id  life  ubnmd  in  the  wurld.        .^I.ic7i(im . 

Lirrn  of  grciit  men  all  reiniinl  ni 

We  can  mnkt-'  <iur  live.*  Buhliine.  Lonufcllnw. 

'T  if)  from  high  life  hiuh  characterH  are  drawn.       I'ojie. 

6.  Animation;  apirit ;  vivacity;  vigor;  energy. 
No  notion  of  l{fr  and  flre  in  fancy  anil  In  words.    FtUon. 

That  givea  thy  goftturcB  grace  and  h/r.    H'nrdnvorlfi. 

7.  That  which  imparts  or  excites  spirit  or  vigor  ;  that 
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upon  which  enjoyment  or  success  depends ;  as,  he  was 
the  life  of  the  company,  or  of  the  enterpriae. 

8.  The  living  or  actual  form,  person,  thing,  or  6tate  ; 
as,  a  picture  or  a  description  from  the  life. 

9.  A  person  ;  a  living  being,  usually  a  human  being; 
as,  mauy  lives  were  sacrificed. 

10.  The  system  of  aiumai  nature ;  animals  in  generaly 
or  considered  collectively. 

Full  nature  ewarms  with  li/r.  Thomson.. 

11.  An  essential  constituent  of  life,  esp.  the  blood. 
The  words  that  I  epeak  unto  you  .  .  .  they  are  li/e.   John  vj.  63. 

The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound.     Pope. 

12.  A  history  of  the  acts  and  events  of  a  life  ;  a  biog- 
raphy ;  as,  Johnson  wrote  the  life  of  Milton. 

13.  Enjoyment  in  the  right  use  of  the  powers ;  espe- 
cially, a  spiritual  existence ;  happiness  iu  the  favor  of 
God  ;  heavenly  felicity. 

14.  Something  dear  to  one  as  one's  existence ;  a  dar- 
ling ;  —  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

C^^  Life  forms  the  first  part  of  many  compounds,  for 
the  most  part  of  obvious  meaning;  as,  //ye-giving,  n/e- 
sustaining.  etc. 

Life  annuity,  an  annuity  payable  during  one's  life.  — 
Life  arrow.  Life  rocket.  Life  ahot.  au  arrow,  rocket,  or  shot^ 
for  carrying  au  attached  line  to  a  vessel  in  distress  in  or- 
der to  save  life.  —  Life  asflurtmce.  See  Life  insurimce,  be- 
low. —  Life  buoy.  See  KfOY.  —Life  car, a water-tieht boat 
or  box,  traveling  on  a  line  from  a  wrecked  vessel  to  the 
shore.  In  it  persons  are  hauled  through  the  waves  and 
surf.  —  Life  drop,  a  drop  of  \'ital  blood.  Byron.  —  Life  ee- 
tate  {Law},  an  estate  which  is  held  during  the  term  of 
some  certain  person's  life,  but  does  not  pass  by  inherit- 
ance. —  Life  everlasting  (ifo/.  I,  a  plant  with  white  or  yellow 
persistent  scales  about  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  as  Anten- 
7/ar((/,aiid  O'fiaphalium;  cudweed. —Life  of  an  execution 
(Law),  the  period  when  an  execution  is  in  force,  or  before 
it  expires.  —  Life  guard.  {Mil.)  See  under  Guard. —  Life 
inBurance.  the  act  or  system  of  insuring  against  death ;  a 
contract  by  which  the  insurer  undertakes,  iu  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  premium  (usually  at  stated  pe- 
riods), to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  insured  or  of  a  third  person  in  whose  life  the  insured 
has  an  interest.  —  Life  Interest,  an  estate  or  interest  which 
lasts  during  one's  life,  or  the  life  of  another  person,  but 
does  not  pass  by  inheritance.  —  Life  land  (Law),  land  held 
by  lease  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives.  — Life  line.  (</> 
iS'aut.)  A  line  along  any  part  of  avessel  for  the  security 
of  sailors,  ibi  A  line  attached  to  a  life  boat,  or  to  any  life 
saving  apparatus,  to  be  grasped  by  a  person  in  the  water. 

-  Life  rate,  the  rate  of  premium  for  insuring  a  life.  —Life- 
rent, the  rent  of  a  life  estate  ;  rent  or  property  to  which 
one  is  entitled  during  one's  life.  —  Life  Bchool,  a  school  for 
artists  m  which  they  model,  paint,  or  draw  from  living 
models. —  Life  table,  a  table  showing  the  probability  of 
lile  at  ditf(  Tt'ut  ;igefi.  To  lose  one's  life,  to  die.  —  To  seek 
the  life  of.  to  setk  to  kill.  -  To  the  Ufe.  so  as  closely  to 
n-semble  the  living  jjerion  or  the  subject ;  as,  the  por- 
trait was  drawTi  to  the  life. 

Life'blOOd'  (lif'bmdO,  n.  1.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life  ;  vital  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  strength  and  energy. 

Money  [ie]  the  liftblood  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

Lii6l)0aV  (-bof),  11.  A  strong,  buoyant  boat  especially 
designed  for  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  people. 

Llle'Iul  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  vitality.  Spenser. 

LUe'-glv  ihg  (-gTv'Ing),  a.  Giving  life  or  spirit  j. 
having  power  to  give  life  ;  inspiriting;  invigorating. 

Lile'hold   (-hold'),  n.     Land  held  by  a  life  estate. 

Life'less,  «.  Destitute  of  life,  or  deprived  of  life  ; 
not  containing,  or  inhabited  by,  living  beings  or  vegeta- 
tion ;  dead,  or  apparently  dead;  spiritless;  powerless; 
dull ;  as,  a  lifeless  carcass  ;  lifeless  matter  ;  a  lifeless  des- 
ert ;  a  lifeless  wine  ;  a  lifeless  story.  — LUoleSB-ly,  adv. 

—  Llfedess-ness,  //- 
Syn.— Dead;  soulless;  inanimate;  torpid;  inert;  hi- 

active  ;  dull;  heavy;  nnaniniated  :  spiritlt-tis ;  frigid; 
pointless;  vapid;  flat;  tasteless.-  Lifeless.  Dull.  In- 
animate, Dead.  In  a  moral  sense,  Ujf.li  .v,-.  tU-uotes  a  want 
of  vital  energy  ;  inanimate,  a  want  of  expression  as  to  any 
feeling  tliat  may  be  possessed  ;  dull  implies  a  torpor  of 
f^i.ul  uhirh  checks  :U1  mental  activity;  dead  supposes  a^. 
dc^titutmii  of  feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be  lifettss  who 
has  lost  the  spirits  which  he  once  had;  he  is  said  to  be 
inanimate  when  he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits ;  one  is 
ilull  from  an  original  deficiency  of  mental  power  ;  he  who- 
is  dead  to  moral  sentiment  is  wholly  bereft  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  his  nature. 

Lifelike'  (lif'lik'),  a.  [Cf.  LivELT.]  Like  a  living- 
being ;  resembling  life;  giving  an  accurate  representa- 
tion ;  as,  a  lifelike  portrait.  —  Llle'lUce'neBB.  n.       Poe^ 

IiUe'long'  (-15nB').a.  [Life  +  long.  Cf.  Livelono.I 
Lasting  or  continuing  througfi  life.  Tennysoiu 

LUely,  adv.  [Cf.  Lively,  o.]  In  a  lifelike  inanuer.. 
lOhs.']  Chaucer. 

Llle'lliate'(-mat''),«.  Companion  for  life.  Hawthorne. 

Llt'en  (lil''ii).  r.  t.     To  enliven.     \_Obs.']         Marston, 

LUe'-pre-serv'er  (Uf'pre-zerv'er),  n.  An  apparatus^ 
made  in  very  various  forms,  and  of  various  ninterials,  for 
saving  one  from  dr<iwning  by  buoying  up  the  body  while 
in  the  water.  —  LUe'-pre-serv ing,  a. 

LUe'-saVlng  (-Kav^tng),  a.  Tlial  saves  life,  or  is 
suited  to  savi-  life,  e.sp.  from  drowning ;  as,  the  iife'3avi7ig 
service  ;  a  lifr-saring  station. 

Llfe'-slze'  (-hiz  ),'</.    Of  full  size;  of  the  natur.1l  size. 

Llie'some  (-sum),  "■  Animated;  sprightly,  ll'oetic}: 
Cf'!rrid>ir.  —  LUe'somo-ness,  n. 

LUe'sprlng'  (-spring'),  71.    Spring  or  source  of  life. 

LUe'Strlng'  (-string'),  v.  A  nerve,  or  string,  that  iS- 
iiu:igiiicd  to  be  ensential  to  life.  Daniel* 

Llle'tlme'  (-tim''),  n.     The  time  that  life  continuec 

Llle'-wea'ry  (-we'rj),  a.     Weary  of  living.        Shak. 

LUaode  (lif'lod), «.     Livelihood.     [Ohs.']       Chaucer. 

Lift  (lift),  7).  [AS.  ^/// air.  Sof>  Loft.]  The  sky  ;  the 
atmosphere;  the  firmamiMit.     [Obs.  or*Sro/.] 

Lift  (ITft),  V.  t.  [imp.  ,V  p.  p.  Lifted  ;  p.  pr.  *  vb. 
n.  Lifting.]  [Icel.  lypta,  fr.  lopt  air ;  akin  to  Sw.  hifta 
to  lift,  Dan.  I'ofte,  G.  luften  :  —  pnip.,  to  raise  into  the  air. 
See  Loft,  and  cf.  1st  Lift.]     1.  To  move  in  a  direction 
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opposite  to  that  of  (travitation  ;  to  raine ;  to  plevate  ;  to 
briiiK  up  fruiu  a  lower  pliii-e  to  a  lii^-lier;  to  iij. heave  ; 
Boiiietimes  implying  a  cuiitimied  suppurt  or  lioldint'  in 
the  higher  plaeo;— said  of  material  thjiiga ;  as,  to  lift 
the  foot  or  the  hand  ;  to  lij't  a  eliair  or  a  burden. 

2.  To  raise,  elevate,  exalt,  improve,  in  rank,  condi- 
tion, estimation,  character,  etc.  ;  —  often  with  uji. 

The  Roman  virtucB  liji  up  morttil  luun.      Aitili^on. 
Lest,  bi-iiiK  tijlfd  u[)  with  ttrniii.      I  I'mt.  in.  i:. 

3.  To  bear ;  to  support.     [f6.v.]  Spetiser. 

4.  To  collect,  as  moneys  due  ;  to  raise. 

5.  [Peril,  a  dillerent  word,  and  akin  to  Goth,  hiiflus 
thief,  Mifan  to  steal,  L.  depere,  Gr.  KKmrttv.  CI.  Shop- 
ilFTER.]  To  steal;  to  carry  off  by  theft  (esp.  cattle); 
as,  to  /)//  a  drove  of  cattle. 

EEF°"  In  old  writers,  lifl  is  sometimes  used  for  ti/led. 

lie  ne'er  ?t/r  up  his  hand  but  conquered.  S/iak. 

To  lift  up,  to  raise  or  elevate  ;  in  the  Scriptures,  specif- 
ically, to  elevate  tninii  the  cross.  Jofin  viii.  2H.  —To  lift 
up  the  6y©8.  To  Inck  up  ;  to  raise  the  eyes,  as  in  prayer, 
/".v.  cxxi.  1.  —To  lift  up  the  feet,  to  come  speedilv  to  one's 
relief.  Pjf.  Ixxiv.  3.  —  To  lift  up  the  hand.  Wl  'To  take  .in 
oath.  den.  xiv.  22.  (il  To  prav.  /'.<,  xxviii.  2.  ici  To 
engage  in  duty.  JJcb.  xii.  12.  —  To  hft  up  the  hand  against, 
to  rebel  aftain.st ;  to  assault ;  to  attack  ;  to  injure  ;  to  op- 
press. Job  xxxi.  21.  —  To  lift  up  one's  head,  to  cause  one 
to  be  exalted  or  to  rejoice,  (.'n.  \1.  l;i.  Luke  xxi.  '23.  — 
To  lift  up  the  heel  against,  to  treat  witli  iii.solence  or  un- 
liindness.  .la/iit  xiii.  18.  —  To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry 
aloud  ;  to  call  out.    O'eii.  xxi.  16. 

UK  (lift),  V.  i.  1.  To  try  to  raise  something  ;  to  exert 
the  strength  for  raising  or  bearing. 

strained  by  lij'ling  at  a  weight  too  heavy.         Locke. 

2.  To  rise ;  to  become  or  appear  raised  or  elevated  ; 
as,  the  fog  lifts:  the  land  lifts  to  a  ship  approaching  it. 

3.  LSee  Lift,  ti.  t.,  5.]    To  live  by  theft.         Spenser. 
Uly  7t.     1.  Act  of  lifting ;  also,  that  which  is  lifted. 

2.  The  space  or  distance  through  which  anything  is 
lifted  ;  as,  a  long  lift.  Bacon. 

3.  Help ;  assistance,  as  by  lifting ;  as,  to  give  one  a 
lift  in  a  wagon.    [Colloq.l 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift.  V Estrange. 

4.  That  by  means  of  which  a  person  or  thing  lifts  or  is 
lifted  ;  as :  (a)  A  hoisting  machine  ;  an  elevator  ;  a  dumb 
waiter,     (b)  A  handle,     (r)  An  exercising  niacliine. 

5.  A  rise  ;  a  degree  of  elevation  ;  as,  the  lift  of  a  lock 
in  canals. 

6.  A  hft  gate.    See  Lift  gate,  helov,:     [Prov.  Eng.l 

7.  {Xaxd.)  A  rope  leading  from  the  masthead  to  the 
extremity  of  a  yard  below ;  —  used  for  raising  or  support- 
ing the  end  of  the  yard. 

8.  {Mack.)  One  of  the  steps  of  a  cone  pulley. 
-  9.  (Slioemnking)  A  layer  of  leather  in  the  heel. 

10.  {Horology)  That  portion  of  the  vibration  of  a  bal- 
ance during  which  the  impulse  is  given.  Saunier. 

Dead  Uft.  See  under  Dead.  .Su-ift.  ~  Lift  bridge,  a  kind 
of  drawbridge,  thcmovable  part  of  which  is  lifted,  instead 
of  being  drawn  aside.- Lift  gate,  a  g.ate  that  is  opened  by 
lilting. —  Lift  hammer,  bee  Tilt  hammer,  —lift  lock  a 
f^Ml  lock.  -Lift  pump,  a  lifting  pump.  -  Lift  tenter 
(  nimlmills).  ,a  governor  for  regul.ating  the  speed  hv  ad- 
lusting  the  sails,  or  for  adjusting  the  action  of  grinding 
machmery  accordmg  to  the  speed.  -  Lift  wall  (C'ana? 
i-ock),  the  cross  wall  at  the  head  of  the  lock. 
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hgntum,  to  bind:  cf.   F.   ligalure.     Cf.  Allt,  Leaqite, 
LEoATiinA,  LIAUI.E,  LIOAMENT.J     1.  The  act  of  binding. 

2.  Anything  tliat  binds;  a  band  or  bandage. 

3.  (.*>'"/_'/■)  ('0  A  thread  or  string  for  tying  the  blood 
veB.iela,  iiiirtieiilarly  the  arteries,  to  prevent  li<!lnorrliage. 
(o)  A  thread  or  wire  used  to  remove  tumors,  etc. 

4.  The  state  of  being  bound  or  stilfencd ;  stiffness  ; 
as,  the  ligature  of  a  joint. 

5.  Impotence  caused  by  magic  or  charms.     [Olis.] 

6.  (AIus.)  --i  curve  or  lino  connecting  notes  ;  a  slur. 

7.  {Print.)  A  double  character,  or  a  type  consisting  of 
two  or  iiiore  letters  or  characters  united,  as  !i;,Jl,J)l. 

Llg'a-ture  (lig'i-tiir),  v.  t.    (Surr/.)  To  ligato ;  to  tie. 

Llg'e(]ig'(),_e. /.  &i.     To  lie  ;  to  tell  lies.     [O/w.] 

Ll'geauce  (le'jans),  n.  [OF.  ligemier,  liqnnrr.  See 
Liege.]  {O.  Kng.  Imw)  The  conilectic.n  Intneen  sover- 
eign and  snl.jiit  by  which  they  were  iiMiliially  bound, 
the  former  to  protection  and  the  securing  ot  justice,  the 
Latter  to  faitlitul  service  ;  allegiance.  [Written  also  II- 
geimry  and  lieganre.]  Chaucer. 

Uge'ment  (irj'ment),  n.    See  Ledoment. 

Llg'ge  llig'ne|,  ti.i.  Tolieorrecliue.  [04.?.]  Chaucer. 

Llg'ger  (llg'ger),  n.  1.  A  baited  line  attached  to  a 
float,  lor  night  tishing.     See  Legee,  a. 

2.  See  Ledger,  2. 

Light  (lit),  n.    [OF.  light,  im,  AS.  U6U;  akin  to 
OS.  Hold,  U.  &  G.  licht,  OHG.  Hold,  Goth.  Hnhap,  Icel, 
Ijo.i,  L.  luj:  light,  lucen  to  shine,  Gr.  >,tvm 
white,  Skr.  rue  to  shine.     ■V122.     Cf.  Lucid, 
Lunar,  Luminous, 
Lyn.x.]      1.    That 
agent,  force,  or  ac- 
tion in  nature    by 
the    operation    of 
which  upon  the  or- 
gans of  sight,  ob- 
jects are  rendered 
visible  or  luminous. 


Ancient  Ughn  ILnw).  Calclmn  Ught,  Flaeh  light,  etc.   Bee 
ii.der  A.NriE.yr,  Calcium,  etc.  -  Light  ball  a/,'/.,,  a  l«^ 


times  made  so  as  to  be  lired  from  a  cannon  or  n  ort-ir  ot 
to  be  carried  up  by  a  rocket.  -  Light  barrel  (,l/,/  ,  a,, 
empty  powder  tarrel  pierced  with  holes  and  (illed  wit 
shavings  »oaked  ,n  i>it,li,  used  to  light  up  a  ditch  or  a 
Light  dues  ir„m.,,  tolls  levied  on  ships  naviga- 
'"  "^'"?,  '';■:  the  maintenance  of  lighthoinS-s. 
?"ol'-"t"''-  '>''.!.  —Light  keeper,  a  person 
appointed  to  take  care  „f  a  \\v.\a\!S1^,..  or  fel  t-V 
Light  money,   charges   lajil    by     -  "y,"^ ! 


breach, 
tuig  cer 
—  Light  iron,  a  e 


""P..  - 


11^=  Linht  was 
regarded  formerly 
.as  consisting  of 
material  particles, 
or  corpuscules, 
sent  off  in.alldirec- 


a.  [AS.  MM.  See  Lioht,  ji.]  [Comnar. 
svperl.  Lightest.]  1.  Having  light ;  not 
-■  •   bright ;  clear  ;  as,  the  apartment  is 


Solar  Ray  of  Light,  separated  by  a  Prism 
into  the  seven  primary  colore. 


a  Incident  Ray  of  Light ;  »  Prism 
Spectrum;  ?•  Violet        ■    *■ 


(J  Green  ;   y  Yellow  : 


,      -  . -   .    erf 

1  Indigo  ;  h  Blue  : 
o  Orange  ;  r  Red. 


Lllt'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  lifted. 

Lllt'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lifts. 

2  (Foundinij)  A  tool  for  lifting  loose  sand  from  the 
mold ;  also,  a  contrivance  attached  to  a  cope,  to  hold 
the  sand  together  when  the  cope  is  lifted. 

Lllt'lng.  a.     Used  in,  or  for,  or  by,  lifting. 

Lifting  bridge,  a  lift  bridge,  -  Lifting  Jack,  See  2d  Jack, 
5.  -  Lifting  machine.  See  HeaWi  lifl,  under  Health.  - 
Lifting  pump.  (J/aeA.)(<j)  Akindof  pumphavingabucket 
or  yalved  piston,  instead  of  a  solid  piston,  for  drawing 
water  and  lifting  it  to  a  high  level.  (6)  A  pump  wlucli 
lifts  the  water  only  to  the  top  of  the  pump,  or  delivers  it 
through  a  spout ;  a  lift  pump.  -  Lifting  rod,  a  vertical  rod 
lilted  by  a  rock  shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  a  puppet 
''„f;r  "?'"^  '°  t'""  engines  of  river  steamboats.  -  Lifting 
saU  (JVaul.),  one  which  tends  to  lift  a  vessel's  bow  out  of 
water,  as  jibs  and  square  foresails. 

Wg  (llg),  f.  !.  [See  Lie  to  be  prostr.ate.]  To  recline ; 
to  he  still.     [Obs.  or  Scot.^i  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

Lig'a-ment  (llg'4-mfnt),  n.  [L.  lignmenlum,  fr  //- 
gare  to  bind:  cf.  F.  ligament.     Cf.  Lien,  n..  Ligature.] 

X.  Anything  that  ties  or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to 
another;  a  bandage;  abend.  Hawthorne. 

Interwovca  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  hgameul  of  your 
"""■'*■  Wasliuiilon. 

2.  {Anat.)  (a)  A  tough  band  or  plate  of  dense,  fibrous 
connective  tissue  or  flbrocartilage  serving  to  unite  bones 
or  form  joints.  (6)  A  band  of  connective  tissue,  or  a 
membranous  fold,  which  supports  or  retains  an  org.an 
In  p  ace  ;  as,  the  gastrophrenic  ligament,  connectiuE  the 
diaphragm  and  stomach. 

Llg'a-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  (  a.    [Cf.  F.  UgamenteuT.^ 

Llg'a-men'toUB  (-tus),  |  Composing  a  ligament ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  ligament ;  binding ;  as,  a  strong  liaa- 
mentous  membrane. 

U'gan  (li'gan),  „.  [Cf.  L.  lignre  to  bind,  to  tie,  liqa- 
mf«  band,  bandage,  E.  ligament,  oi  liqsnm.-\  ILmc) 
Goods  sunk  m  the  sea,  with  a  buoy  attached  in  order 

[Writte'!aTJX'°™'  ''^'"-   '^^  '^^^^"  ^'l/^r?'"' 

Li'gate  (li'gjt),  i  t.  [L.  ligatus,  p.  p.  frUgZ.] 
To  tie  with  a  ligatiire  ;  to  bind  around  ;  to  bandage 

Ll-ga'Uon  (li-ga'shBn),  n.  [L.  ligotio,  fr.  ligare  to 
b  nd.  Cf.  Liaison.]  1.  The  act  of  binding,  or  the  state 
of  being  bound. 

2.  That  which  binds ;  bond  ;  connection. 

Tied  with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold  and  ligatiim. 

Sir  II'.  Scot!. 

Ll-ga'tor  (-tSr),  n.  [See  Liqate.]  (Surg.)  An  instru- 
ment for  hgating,  or  for  placing  and  fastening  a  ligature. 

Llg'a-tnre  (llg'S-tfir  ;  135),  n.    [L.  ligalura,  fr.  liqare 


tions  from  luminous  bodies,  and  traversing  space,  in  right 
hues,  with  the  known  velocity  of  about  :8G,300  miles  per 
second  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  understood  to  consist,  not 
in  any  actual  transmission  of  particles  or  substance,  but 
111  the  propagation  of  vibrations  or  unduLations  in  a  sub- 
tile, el.Lslie  uu'dium,  or  ether,  assumed  to  pervade  all 
space,  ;inii  tol.c  thus  set  in  vibratory  motion  by  the  action 
ot  inminons  bodies,  as  the  atmosphere  is  by  sonorous 
boclies.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  light  is  known  as  the 
undulalory  or  too  ve  theory  ;  the  other,  advocated  by  New- 
ton (but  long  since  abandoned),  as  the  corpuscular,  euii.i- 
.^lon,  or  Nen-tonian  theory.  A  more  recent  theory  makes 
light  to  consist  in  electrical  oscillations,  and  is  known  as 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 

2.  Tluat  which  furnishes,  or  is  a  source  of,  h'ght,  as  the 
sun,  a  star,  a  candle,  a  lighthouse,  etc. 

Then  he  called  for  a  lirjlit,  and  sprang  in.    Acts  xvi.  20. 

And  God  made  two  great  ligldri ;  the  greater  Iwlit  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night. 


3.  The  time  during  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  visi- 
ble ;  day ;  especi.ally,  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  the  poor  and 
^"•^y-  Jot,  xxiv.  U. 

4.  The  brightness  of  the  eye  or  eyes. 

He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eves  ; 
For  out  o'  door  lie  went  witliont  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me.  Shak. 

B.  The  medium  through  which  li.ght  is  admitted,  as  a 

window,  or  window  pane ;  a  skylight ;    in   architecture. 

one  of  the  compartments  of  a  window  made  by  a  mul- 

lion  or  mullions. 

There  were  windows  in  three  rows,  and  light  was  again.st  light 
in  three  ronks.  j  i-,-„(,s  vii.  i. 

6.  Life ;  existence, 

O,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  I       Pope. 

7.  Open  view  ;  a  visible  state  or  condition ;  public  ob- 
servation ;  publicity. 

The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered  :  he 
would  never  bring  them  to //V;/,^  Shak. 

8.  The  power  of  perception  by  vision. 
Sly  strength  faileth  nie  ;  as  for  the  light  of  my  eyes,  it  also  is 

gone  from  me.  'pi  xxxviii.  ]u. 

9.  That  which  illumines  or  makes  clear  to  the  mind  ; 
mental  or  spiritual  illumination  ;  enUghtenment ;  knowl- 
edge ;  information. 

He  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  hght  of  tlus  from  thee.  Sliak. 

10.  Prosperity ;  happiness ;  joy  ;  felicity. 

>.  '^''u''"u''o""  "^'^  ""*'  ^•"'^^  forth  OS  the  morning,  and  thy 
health  shall  spring  forth  speedily.  Is.  h-iii.  i. 

11.  {Paint.)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  a  picture  ;  that  part  of  a  picture  which  represents 
those  objects  upon  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall ; 
the  more  illuminated  part  of  a  landscape  or  other  scene  ; 
—  opposed  to  shade.    Cf .  Chiaro.scuro. 

12.  Appearance  due  to  the  particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances presented  to  view  ;  point  of  view  ;  as,  to 
state  things  fairly  aud  put  them  in  the  right  light. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  .  .  .  shows  it  in  its  several 
liglits  and  various  ways  of  appearance.  South. 

13.  One  who  is  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  ;  a  model 
or  example  ;  as,  the  lights  of  the  age  or  of  antiquity. 

Joan  of  Ajc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France.  Ttnni/son. 

14.  {Pyrotech.)  A  firework  made  by  filling  a  case 
with  a  substance  which  burns  brilliantly  with  a  white  or 
colored  flame  ;  as,  a  Bengal  light. 

^S^  Light  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  that  which 
resembles  physical  light  in  any  respect,  as  illuminatkig, 
benehtmg,  enlightening,  or  enlivening  mankind. 


Ose,    unite,    rude,    full,    up,    arn  j    pity;    food,   lo'ot ;    out,   oil;      chair; 


nteir'rllre'Y'^'H'^'"'    ''^   government   on   ship  ling 
nteliig  a  port,  for  the  maintenance  o)  lighthou»e«  and 
hght-ships.-Ihe  Ught  or  tho  countenance,    avor^kUid- 
ness ;  smiles.  *     "*" 

l,ord,hfttlK,unprtc;,,;7,(„/(/,j,„™,„,.„a„^,„l,„„  „,  ;,,  |„  J 
-Northern  hghts.  See  Aurora  borcalis,  under  Aueoea 
t„  Tfe,?/"!'-'  .'°  '*?•  '".,'=''"■'=  ">  '"=  diselosed  1  To  comi 
the  Sf  V     1      '^"'''}"'«<^-  -  To  see  the  light,  to  come  into 

,,nti .,?  n  .?'"■';•  '■?  '•''"'"'  '"'°  "'"  ^"■-"■''J  "■■  i"to  public 
notice  ;   .as,  his  book  never  saw  the  light.  -  To  itand  in 

C" '"s  °^,  inferest  "'""  "  ''°''"°"  ^'''''''  "  ^'"'""^  '" 

Light  (lit). 
Lighter  (-er) 
ilark  or  obscure 
light. 

2.  White  or  whitish  ;  not  intense  or  very  marked  ; 
not  of  a  deep  shade ;  moderately  colored  ;  as,  a  light 
color  ;  a  light  brown  ;  a  light  complexion. 

Light,  V.  I.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lighted  (-Sd)  or  Lit  (lit) ' 

'"/I'oo  *o''''  'i-  Lighting.]    [AS.  lijhtan.  Uhlan,  to  shine. 

Vl-i2.     bee  Light,  »i.]    1.  To  set  fire  to;  to  cause  to 

burn;  to  set  burning ;  to  ignite  ;  to  kindle;  ae,to  light  A 

candle  or  lamp  ;  to  light  the  gas ;  —  sometimes  with  u;). 

If  a  thousand  candles  be  all  lighted  from  one.    Jl'iKeiriH. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  //(.  JIucuulag. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 

Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this.       Addinon. 

2.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  illuminate ;  to  fill  with  light ; 
to  spread  over  with  light ;  —  often  with  vp. 

Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames  I  hkc  those  that  burn 
To//f//iIthe  dead.  Pope. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  to  have  lit  this  tlicnterns  brilliantly  a» 
It  IS  now  /ib/i(c((  would  have  cost,  I  suppose,  tif  ty  pounds. 

rp,  „  ,  .        ,  ,.  P.  JIurrison. 

IJie  sun  has  set.  and  Vesper,  to  supplv 

His  absent  beams,  has  lighted  up  the  s'icy.      Dryden. 

3.  To  attend  or  conduct  with  a  light ;  to  show  the  way 
to  by  means  of  a  light. 

His  bishops  lend  liiin  forth,  and  light  him  on.    Landor. 

To  light  a  fire,  to  kindle  the  material  of  a  fire. 

Light,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  ignited ;  to  take  fire ;  as. 
the  match  will  not  light, 

2.  To  be  illuminated  ;  to  receive  light ;  to  brighten  ;  — 
with  vp  ;  as,  the  room  lights  up  very  well. 

Light,  a.  [Compar.  LioHxEa  (-er) ;  superl.  Lightest  1 
[OF.  light,  liht,  AS.  liht,  leihl  ;  akin  to  1).  ligt,  G.  leicht 
OHG.  llhti,  Icel.  lettr,  Dan.  let,  Sw.  Idlt,  Goth,  leihts.  and 
peril,  to  L.  leris  (cf.  Levity),  Gr.  eAoviis  small,  Skr. 
laghii  light.  V125.]  1.  Haviug  Uttle,  or  comparatively 
httle,  weight ;  not  tending  to  the  center  of  gravity  with 
force ;  not  heavy. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravilv,  .  .  .  inso- 
nuicli  that  1  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heiivv  wluUt  I 
held  them  m  my  hand.  .  .Iddiion. 

2.  Not  burdensome  ;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  car- 
ried by  physical  strength  ;  as,  a  light  burden,  or  load. 

Ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easv.  and 
my  burden  is  light.  ^  ■'  j/„„.  ^j/.,,  .j,, 

3.  Easy  to  be  endured  or  performed  ;  not  severe  ;  not; 
difficult ;  as,  a  light  affliction  or  task.  Chaucer. 

Light  Buif  erings  give  us  leisure  to  complain.    Dnjdeii. 

4.  Easy  to  be  digested  ;  not  oppressive  to  the  stomach  ; 
as,  light  food  ;  also,  containuig  little  nutriment. 

5.  Not  heavily  armed  :  armed  with  light  weapons  ;  as, 
light  troops  ;  a  troop  of  light  horse. 

6.  Not  encumbered  ;  unembarrassed  ;  clear  of  impedi- 
ments ;  hence,  active  ;  nimble  ;  swift. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters  ...  but  not  al- 
ways best  subjects,  for  thev  are  light  to  run  away.  JJiicoii. 

7.  Not  heavily  burdened  ;  not  deeply  laden  ;  not  suffi- 
ciently ballasted  ;  as,  the  ship  returned  light. 

8.  Slight ;  not  important ;  as,  a  light  error.  Shak. 

9.  Well  leavened  ;  not  heavy  ;  as,  light  bread. 

10.  Not  copious  or  heavy  ;  not  dense ;  not  inconsider- 
able ;  as,  a  light  rain  ;  a  light  snow  ;  light  vapors. 

11.  Not  strong  or  violent ;  moderate  ;  as,  a  light  wind. 

12.  Not  pressing  heavily  or  hard  upon  ;  hence,  having 
an  easy,  graceful  manner ;  delicate ;  as,  a  light  touch ; 
a  light  style  of  execution. 

13.  Easy  to  admit  influence ;  inconsiderate ;  easily 
influenced  by  trifling  considerations ;  unsteady  ;  unset- 
tled ;  voLatile  ;  as,  a  light,  vain  person  ;  a  light  mind. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  tight  and  inconsiderate 
person  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  religion.  Tillolson. 

14.  Indulging  in,  or  inclined  to,  levity;  wanting  dig- 
nity or  solemnity  ;  trilling ;  gay  ;  frivolous  ;  airy  ;  un- 
substantial. 

Seneca  can  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.    Shak. 
Specimens  of  New  England  humor  laboriously /!;//</  and  lam- 
entably imrlhful.  Jlawtlionit. 

15.  Not  quite  sound  or  normal ;  somewhat  impaired 
or  deranged  ;  dizzy ;  giddy. 

Are  his  wits  safe  ?    Is  he  not  ft,'7At  of  brain  ?        Shak. 

16.  Easily  bestowed ;  inconsiderately  rendered. 
To  a  fair  semblance  doth  light  faith  annex.    Siientier. 

17.  Wanton ;  unchaste ;  as,  a  woman  of  light  char- 
acter. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak 

18.  Not  of  the  legal,  standard,  or  usual  weight ;  clipped; 
diminished  ;  as,  light  coin. 

19.  Loose  :  sandy  ;  easily  pulverized  :  as,  a  light  soil. 
Light   cavahr.  Light   horse  (iflLI.  light-armed  soldiers 

mounted  on  strong  luid  active  horses.  —  Light  eater,  ona 


go  J    sine,   ink  ;    then,    tliin  ;    bON  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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who  eats  but  little.  —  Light  infantry,  infantry  soldiers 
selected  and  trained  for  rapid  evolutions.  —  Light  of  foot. 
(a)  Having  a  light  step.  <b)  Fleet.  —  Light  of  heart,  gay. 
cheerful.  —  Light  oil  (Chfin.i,  the  oily  product,  ligliter 
than  water,  forming  the  (.hief  part  of  the  first  distillate 
of  coal  tar,  and  consisting  largely  of  benzene  and  tolu- 
ene. —  Light  Bails  (yaiif.),  all  the  sails  above  the  topsails, 
with,  also,  the  studding  sails  and  tlyinp  jib.  Dana.— 
Light  sleeper,  one  easily  wakened.  —  Light  weight,  a  prize 
fighter,  boxer,  wTestler,  or  jockey,  who  is  below  a  stan- 
dard medium  weight.  Cf.  Fcitlur  uyugftt,  under  Feath- 
EE.  [Canf]  — To  make  Ught  of,  to  treat  as  of  httle  conse- 
quence ;  to  slight ;  to  disregard.— To  set  Ught  by,  to  under- 
value ;  to  shght ;  to  treat  as  of  no  importance  ;  to  despise. 

Hooler. 


Light  (lit),  adv.     Lightly  ;  cheaply. 
Llgbt,  V.  t.     [See  Light  not  ]iea.\y,  and  cf.  Light  to 
alight,  and  Lighten  to  make  less  heavy.]    To  lighten ; 
to  ease  of  a  burden  ;  to  take  off.     [0&5.] 

From  hia  head  the  heavy  burgnoet  did  light.  Spenser. 
Light.  I',  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Lighted  (-gd)  or  Lit  (Itt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  LiGHTTSG.]  [AS.  Ithtan  to  alight,  orig., 
to  relieve  (a  horse)  of  the  rider's  burden,  to  make  less 
heavy,  fr.  tiht  light.  See  Light  not  heavj',  and  cf. 
Alight,  Lighten  to  make  light.]  1.  To  dismount ;  to 
descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  to  alight; — with 
/rom,  off,  on,  upon,  at,  in. 

When  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  oS  the  camel.    Gen.  xiiv.  64. 
Sliiwly  n."le  ;ii toss  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn.  Tennyson- 

2<  Tofeellight;  to  be  made  happy.     [065.] 

It  made  all  their  hearts  to  light.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  descend  from  flight,  and  rest,  perch,  or  settle,  as 
a  bird  or  insect. 
[The  bee]  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all.  Sir  J.  Darii'!!. 

On  the  tree  tops  a  crested  peacock  ttt.       Tennyson. 

4.  To  come  down  suddenly  and  forcibly;  to  fall;  — 
with  on  or  upon. 

On  me,  rae  onlv.  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due.      Milton. 

5.  To  come   by  chance ;    to  happen ;  —  with  on  or 
upon  ;  formerly  with  into. 

The  several  degrees  of  vision,  which  the  assistance  of  glasses 

(casually  at  first  ?ir  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive.  Lncke. 

They  shall  Ught  into  atheistical  company.         South. 

And  here  we  ht  on  Aunt  Ehzabeth, 

And  Liha  with  the  rf  &l.  Tennyson. 

Llght'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  lighted. 
Llght'-armed'  (-annd'))  «•     Armed  with  light  weap- 
ons or  accouterraents. 
Llght'-boat'  (-bof),  n.    Light-ship. 
Light'e  (litV),o&5.  imp.  of  Light,  to  alight.    Chaucer. 
Llght'en  (lit"n),  V.  i.     [See  Light  to  alight.]    To  de- 
ecend  ;  to  light. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercv  lighten  upon  us. 

Book  of  Common  J'ra>j':r  [Eng.  Kd.]. 

Llght'en  (llf'n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lightened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Lightening.]  [OE.  lightenen.  See  Light 
to  kindle,  illuminate.]  1.  To  burst  forth  or  dart 
lightning  ;  to  shine  with,  or  like,  lightning ;  to  display  a 
flash  or  flashes  of  lightning  ;  to  flash. 

This  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion.  Shak 

2.  To  grow  Ughter  ;  to  become  less  dark  or  lowering 
to  brigliten  ;  to  clear,  as  the  sky. 

Llght^en,  v.  t.     [See   Light  to   illuminate.]     1.    To 
make  light  or  clear ;    to   light ;    to  illuminate  ;    as 
lighten  an  apartment  with  lamps  or  gas;  to  lighten  the 
streets.     [In  this  sense  less  common  than  light.^ 
A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.         Dnjden. 
2.  To  illuminate  with  knowledge;  to  enlighten.     [In 
this  sense  less  common  than  enlighten.'^ 

Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray.     Sir  J.  Davief. 

3-  To  emit  or  disclose  in,  or  as  in,  lightning ;  to  flash 
out,  like  lightning. 

His  eye  .  .  .  lightens  tor^ 

Controlling  majesty.  Shak. 

4-  To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 

They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened.    Ps.  xxxiv.  5. 
Light'en,  v.  t.     [See  Light  not  heavy.]     1.  To  make 
lighter,  or  less  heavy  ;  to  reduce  in  weight ;   to  relieve  of 
part  of  a  load  or  burden ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  by  unload- 
ing ;  to  lighten  a  load  or  bunlen. 

2.  To  make  less  burdensome  or  afflictive  ;  to  alleviate; 
a3,  to  lightin  the  cares  of  life  or  the  burden  of  grief. 

3.  Toclipcr;   to  exhilarate. 

J.iiihttins  niy  humor  with  Iuh  merry  jestfl.  Shak. 

Llght'er  (lifer),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  lights; 
da,  a  light'  r  of  lamjiH. 

Llght'er,  n.  [1>.  b'gter,  fr.  ligt  light.  See  Light  not 
heavy.]  {S'aid.)  A  large  boat  or  barge,  mainly  used  in 
unloading  or  loading  vessels  which  can  not  reach  the 
wharves  at  the  i»Iace  of  shipment  or  delivery. 

Lighter  ncrew  (.\ffirh.),  a  8'Tew  for  adjusting  the  distance 
between  the  stones  in  a  grinding  mill  by  raising  or  low- 
triiig  the  bridgetree. 

Llght'er,  v.  t.  To  convey  by  a  lighter,  as  to  or  from 
the  hliore  ;  as,  to  li;/hter  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

Light'er-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  price  paid  for  con- 
veyance of  goods  on  a  lighter. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  unloading  into  a  lighter,  or  of  conveying 
by  a  litrhter. 

Llght'er-man  (-iii3n),  n. ;  pi.  LionTERMBN  (-mt-n).  A 
person  employed  on,  nr  who  manages,  a  lighter. 

Light'-fln'gered  {llt'nn'i^erd),  o.  I>exterou«  in  tak- 
ing and  ff.nveying  away;  thievish;  pilferinfj ;  addicted 
to  j>etty  tli.-fts.  Fuller. 

Llght'-loot'  {■i(y6V),)a.      Having  a  liRht,   HprinK>' 

Ll^ht'-loot'ed,  (      rttep;  nimble  in  running  or 

dancini^' ;  lutive  ;  aw,  lif/ht-fnot  Iris.  Tenny/mn. 

Llght'ful  (lit'ful).  a.  Full  of  light;  bright.  [7.'. J 
^^  Light  Jill  prenence."  Marxton. 


Llght'-hand'ed  (litliSnd'ed),  a.   (Xaut.)  Not  having 

a  full  complement  of  men  ;  as,  a  vessel  light-handed. 

Llght'-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.  1.  Disordered  in  the 
head;  dizzy;  delirious.  Wolpole. 

2.  Thoughtless ;  heedless;  volatile;  unsteady;  fickle; 
loose.     "  Light-headed,  weak  men."  Clarendon. 

Llght'-head  ed-ness,  n. 

Light'-heart  ed  (-hart  ed),  n.  Free  from  grief  or 
anxiety  ;  gay  ;  cheerful ;  merry.  —  Light'-heart' ed-ly, 

(/rff.  —  Light'-heart  ed-ness,  ". 

Light'— heeled'  t-lield  j,  a.  Lively  in  walking  or  run- 
ning ;  brisk  ;  li^;lit-fuoted. 

Ught'— horse 'man  (-hOrs'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-m*'n). 

1.  A  soldier  who  serves  in  the  light  horse.  See  imder 
5th  Light. 

2.  {Zout.)  A  West  Indian  fish  of  the  genus  Ephippus, 
remarkable  for  its  higli  dorsal  fin  and  brilliant  colors. 

Lighfhouse'  (-hous'),  n.  ;  pi.  Lighthouses  (-houz'gz). 
A  tower  or  other  build- 
ing with  a  powerful 
light  at  top,  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  a  port, 
or  at  some  important 
point  on  a  coast,  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to 
mariners  at  night ;  a 
pharos. 

Llght'ing,  ".  {Met- 
al.) A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  process 
of  annealing  metals. 

LIght'-legged'(iit'- 

legd'),     a.       Nimble  ; 
swift  of  foot. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Lightless,  a.    Des- 
titute of  light ;  dark. 
Shak. 
Lightly,   adv.      1.  With  little   weight;    with  little 
force  ;  as,  to  tread  lightly  :  to  press  ligktlg. 


Lii^hthouse. 


Yet  shall  thv  grave  witli  rif-inz  flower?  be  drcst. 
And  the  green  lurt"  lie  Ufjhtlxj  on  thy  breast.  Pope. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  hia  spear 
Touched  li-jhth/.  Mdton. 

2.  Swiftly ;  nimbly ;  with  agility. 
.So  mikle  was  that  barge,  it  might  not  lightli/  sail.  R.  of  Bmmie. 

Watch  what  thou  aeest  and  lightly  bring  me  word.    Tennyson. 

3.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 

Lighthj  received,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

4.  In  a  small  degree  ;  slightly  ;  not  severely. 
At  the  first  he /(^/if/f/ afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  .  .  .and 

afterward  did  more  grievously  al'lict  her.  Is.  ix.  1. 

5.  With  little  effort  or  difficulty  ;  easily ;  readily. 

That  b-jhthj  come,  shall  light}'/  gn.     Old  Proverb. 
They  come  lighthj  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare  it. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight. 
Flatternot  the  rich,  neither  do  thou  willingly  or //f?/'^?!/ appear 

before  great  personages.  Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  Commonly;  usually.  [Ot^.]  Bp.  Fisher. 
The  great  thieves  of  a  state  are  lightly  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

Ji.  J'inson. 

8.  Without  dejection ;  cheerfully.  •'  Seeming  to  bear 
it  lighthj.'^  Shak. 

9-  Without  heed  or  care  ;  with  levity  ;  gayly;  airily. 
Matrimony  ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  cnterpnsed,  nor  taken  in 
hand,  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Eng.  Ed.]. 

10.  Not  chastely;  wantonly.  Siei/t. 

Light'man  (-mSn),  7i. :  pi.  -men  (-mSn).     A  man  who 

carries  or  takes  eare  of  a  light.  T.  liroun. 

Llght'-mind'ed  (-mind''ed),  a.    Unsettled;  unsteady; 

volatile  ;  not  considerate. —  Light'-mlnd'ed-neBB,  7i. 

Light'ness.  n.  [From  Light  not  heavy.]  The  state, 
condition,  or  (juality,  of  being  light  or  not  heavy  ;  buoy- 
ancy ;  levity;  fickleness;  niiubleuess ;  delicacy;  grace. 

Syn.  —  Ijcvity  :  volatility;  instability;  inconstancy, 
unsteadiness  ;  giddiness  ;  fiightiness  ;  airiness  ;  payety ; 
liveliness  ;  agility  ;  nimbleneas  ;  sprightliness ;  bnskness ; 
swiftness;  ease;  facility. 

Light'ness,  n.  [From  Light  bright.]  1.  Illumina- 
tion, or  degree  of  illumination ;  as,  the  lightness  of  a 
room.  Chaucer. 

2.  Absence  of  depth  or  of  duskiness  in  color ;  as,  the 
ligfttnes.'!  of  a  tint ;  lightness  of  complexion. 

Light'ning  (lit'uTng),  7i.  [For  lightening,  fr.  lighten 
to  fia.sh.]  1.  A  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  ac- 
companied by  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  commonly  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  sometimes  from  a  clovid  to  the  earth. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  electricity  in  passing  rapidly 
through  the  atmosphere  constitutes  thunder. 

2.  The  act  of  making  briglit,  or  the  state  of  being 
m.ade  bright ;  enliRhtenment ;  brightening,  as  of  the  men- 
tal powers.     [/?.] 

Ball  llKhtnlng.  a  rare  form  of  lightning  sometimes  seen 
as  !i  globe  of  fire  moving  from  tlu'  clouds  to  the  earth.  - 
Chain  lightning,  lightning  in  angular,  zigzag,  or  forked 
liasliPH.  —  Heat  llghtninR.  more  or  less  vivid  and  exten- 
sive flawhes  of  eh-rtric  light,  without  thunder,  «4'en  near 
the  horizon,  esp.  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day.  Lightning 
arrcflter  <  Trlr<ir<iphii\,  a  ih-vicc,  at  the  plact.'  wherr  ;i  uirr 
enters  ;i  hiiildinv:.  (nr  pnvrritiug  injurv  bv  Iit;htniiig 
to  an  operritnr  or  iiiMtruinrnt.  It  .ormiHtH  of  a  nhoit  rtr- 
cuit  to  the  ground  interrupteil  bv  a  thin  nnmnnduitor 
over  which  lightning  juiiij)s.  Calle.i  ;il  ^o  tmhlniiKj  lii.s- 
rhar(/pr.  —  Lightning  bug  {/.onl.),  ;i  liniiiiinus  beetle.  See 
FtKBFl.Y.  ~  Lightning  conductor,  a  lightning  md.  Light- 
ning glance,  a  rpiic-k,  penetrating  gl:Lne<-  nf  a  brilliant  eye. 
—  Lightning  rod,  a  inetallie  roil  set  up  on  a  bnilding,  nr 
on  the  tnawt  of  a  vessel,  and  rnnneeted  with  the  i^irth  nr 
water  below,  for  the  juirpn-^e  of  pn.teeting  the  Iniddint; 
orvesseH^onlli^:htllinl:.  Shoot  UHhtning.  a  ditliiw.l  ^low 
of  elet  t  rie  lii:lil  IhkHlhiig  mil  Innrj  the  elonds,  mid  illMiiiin- 
ing  their  ovitliiH'H.     The  appi-arance  is  Hometimes  due  to 


the  reflection  of  light  from  distant  flashes  of  liglitmn? 
by  the  nearer  clouds. 

Light'ning  (lit'nTng),  vh.  n.     Lightening.     [7?.] 

Llght'-O'-love'  (lit'o-lQv'),  n.  1,  An  old  tune  of  a 
daii'ie,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a  proverbial  expreH- 
siou  of  levity,  especially  in  love  matters.  J^'ares.  '*  Best 
sing  it  to  the  tune  of  light-o''-lore.^*  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  A  li^ht  or  wanton  woman.  Bean,  tt  Fl. 

Light'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  small  room  from  which 
the  magazine  of  a  naval  vessel  is  lighted,  being  separated 
from  tlie  magazine  by  heavy  glass  windows. 

Lights  (\\tii),n.pl.  [So  called  ivomXhen  tighlness.'\ 
The  lungs  of  an  animal  or  bird ;  —  sometimes  coarsely  ap- 
plied to  the  lungs  of  a  human  being. 

Light'— ship'  (llt'shTp'),  7(.  {Kaut.)  A  vessel  carrying 
at  the  masthead  a  brilliant  light,  and  moored  off  a  shoat 
or  place  of  dangerous  navigation  as  a  guide  for  mariners. 

Llght'SOme  (llt'sum),  (/.  1.  Having  light;  lighted; 
not  dark  or  gloomy  ;  bright. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black.    Bacon. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  cheering  ;  exhilarating. 

That  h-jhtfome  affection  of  joy.  llookei: 

—  Light'aome-ly,  Q(/r.  —  Light 'some-ness,  n. 

Happiness  may  walk  soberly  in  dark  attire,  as  well  as  dance 
lightsomel'j  in  a  gala  dress.  Jlatrfhonte. 

Light'— winged'  (-wTngd'),  a.  Having  light  and  ac- 
tive wings  ;  volatile;  fleeting.  Shitk. 

Light'WOOd'  (-wood'),  «■  Pine  wood  abounding  in 
pitch,  used  for  torches  in  the  Southern  United  States ; 
pine  knots,  dry  sticks,  and  the  like,  for  kindling  a  fire 
»iuickly  or  making  a  blaze. 

Llght'y  (-y)i  "•    Illuminated.     [06.^]  Wycli/. 

Lign'-al'oes  (lln'51'oz  or  lig-nSI'oz),  n.  [OE.  Ugne 
aloes,  f  r.  L.  ligmufi  wood  -f-  aloe  aloe.]  1.  Aloes  wood, 
or  agallorhum.     See  Agallochum. 

2-  A  fragrant  tree  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Aum.  xxiv.  G. 

Ug'ne-OUS  (ITg'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  ligtieus,  fr.  ligmnn 
wood.  Cf.  LiGNOUS.]  Made  of  wood ;  consisting  of 
wood  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  wood  ;  woody. 

It  should  be  tried  with  Ehoots  of  vines  and  roots  of  red  roses  ; 
for  it  may  be  they,  beine;  of  a  more  ligneous  nature,  will  incor- 
porate with  the  tree  itself.  Boron 

LlgneouB  marble,  wood  coated  or  prepared  so  as  to  re- 
semTde  marble. 

Llg-nil'er-OUS  (Itg-nlfer-us),  a.  [L.  Ugnifer ;  lig- 
7uan  \yood -^fene  to  bear:  cf.  F.  ligni/h-€.'\  Yielding 
or  producing  wood. 

Lig'nl-li-ca'tion  {ITg'ni-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lig- 
nijiration.  See  Lignify.]  {Bot.)  A  change  in  the  char- 
acter  of  a  cell  wall,  by  wliich  it  becomes  harder.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  an  incrustation  of  lignin, 

Lig'ni-torm  (ITg'nT-form),  n.  [L.  lignum  wood  + 
•form:  cf.  ¥.  ligniforme.'\     Like  wood. 

Lig'ni-fy  (-fl),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  LiGNiFiED  (-fid) ; 
p.  jjr.  &  lb.  n.  LiosiFTiNo  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  lignum 
wood -f -/]/.•  cf.  F.  lignijier.']  (Bot.)  To  convert  into 
wood  or  into  a  ligneous  sul>stance. 

Lig'ni-fy,  f.  i.     (Bot.)  To  become  wood. 

Lig'nln  (ITg'nTn),  w.  [L.  lignum  wood:  cf.  F.  lig- 
nine.^  (Bot.)  A  substance  characterizing  wood  cells 
and  differing  from  cellulose  in  its  conduct  with  certain 
chemical  reagents. 

(^^^  Recent  authors  have  distinguished  four  forms  of 
this  substance,  naming  them  lignose,  lignin,  lignone, 
and  Ugnireose. 

Lig'ni-per'dons  (ITg'nT-per'dus),  a.  [L.  lignum 
wood  +  perdere to  destroy:  cf.  F.  ligniperde.'\  (Zo'dl.) 
Wood-destroving  ;  — said  of  certain  insects. 

Lig-nlr'e-ose' (ITg-nTr'e-os'J,  ?i.   (Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

Lig'nlte  (ITg'nit),  n.  [L.  ligrinyn  wood  :  cf.  F.  lig- 
7iite.'\  (Jlin.)  Mineral  coal  retaining  the  texture  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  burning  with  an 
empjTenraatic  odor.  It  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  of  the  proper  coal  series. 
Called  al.so  hrovn  coal,  wood  coal. 

Llg-nit'iC  (ITg-nTt'Tk),  (r.  Containing  lignite ;  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  nature  of,  lignite  ;  as,  lignitic  clay. 

Llgnitlc  group.    See  Laramie  group. 

Lig'ni-tif'er-ous  (ITg'nl-tTfer-ilB),  a.  [Lignite  -f- 
-ffviius.l     Produeing  or  containing  lignite  ;  lignitic. 

Lig'no-cer'ic  (-no-aPr'Ik),  a.  [L.  lignum  wood  + 
cera  wax.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  the  formic  acid  series,  found  in  the  tar,  wax,  or 
parafflue  obtained  by  distilling  certain  kinds  of  wood,  as 
the  beech. 

Lig'none'  (ITg'nonO,  «•    {Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

Llg-nose'  (Ilg-nijs'),  1  «.      [L.    Hgnosu.^,    fr.    lignum 

Lig'nous  (ITg'nris),  J  wood:  cf.  F.  ligncui.  Cf. 
LloNEors.]     Ligneous.     [B.J  Evelyn. 

Lig'nose' (ITg'nos'),  n.    1.  (Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

2.  (Chrm.)  An  explosive  compound  of  wood  fiber  and 
nitroglycerin.      See  NiTitooi.vrEKlN. 

II  Llg'num  rho'diiun  (llg'niim  ro'dT-um).  [NL.,fr. 
L.  lignum  wood+  Gr.  pd5oi' a  rose.]  (Bot.)  The  fragrant 
wood  of  several  shrubs  and  trees,  esi>ecially  of  species  of 
Bhodorhiza  iiowx  the  Canary  Islands,  and  of  the  West 
Indian  Annjris  halsamifera. 

II  Lig'num-vl'tao  (-vi'to),  n.    [L.,  wood  of  life ;  lig- 

vuui  wood  ~\  vita,  genitive  ritfr-,  life.]  (Hot.)  A  tree 
(fi'uaiacum  offtcinnle)  found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 
America,  from  which  the  guaincum  of  medicine  is  pro- 
cured. Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
various  mechanical  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels  of  ships' 
blocks,  cogs,  bearings,  and  the  like.     See  Guaiacum. 

l!:W~'  In  New  Zealand  the  Mefrosidcro.i  huxifolia  im 
caileil  ligruim-vit;i-,  and  in  Australia  a  species  of  Acnnn. 
The  bastard  lignum-vitiu  18  a  West  Indian  tree  (Snrcom- 
]>h-iliis  /'niriuiis). 

Llg'ro-in  (ITg'ru-Tn),  7i.  A  trade  name  applied  some- 
what indefinitely  to  some  of  the  volatile  products  ol>- 
tained  in  relining  crude  petroleum.     It  is  a  complex  and 
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variable  mixture  of  Beveriil  liy^lrocarbons,  (generally  boils 
below  170'  Fiihr.,  ami  is  iimrc:  iiiHiiiimiiiMe  than  Bate 
keruBene.  It  is  used  jia  u  Hulvt'iit,  an  a  carburetaiit  for 
air  ^'au,  uiul  for  illiiiiihiation  in  Npccial  lamps. 

Llg'sam(llK''H"<"K  "■     L(^f-  l>  /'.W'"  tiJ  lie*  f^-  ^'>  to 

be  prostrate,  aud  E.jlalsnin,  Jetsiuii,  or  //(/((«.]  Same  as 
LioAN.  liiande  tt*  C. 

II  Iiig''u-la  (IT^'u-ld.),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Liqul.*:  (-le),  E.  Liou- 
LAs  (-L^z).  [L.,  a  little  tongue.  See  LioULE.]  1.  {Bot.) 
Bee  LioDLB. 

2.  {ZooD  {(•/)  The  central  prot-ews,  or  front  edge,  of 
the  labium  of  insects.  It  Hoinctiuiea  serves  as  a  tongue 
or  proboscis,  as  in  bees.  [See  Illust.  umler  Labium,  and 
Hyme.noptera.]  (6)  A  ton^juf-.shaped  lobe  of  the  para- 
podia  of  annelids.     See  pAUAPOUIUM. 

Llg'u-late  (ITg'u-litt),  »  a.     [Cf.   F.  UguU.    See  Lia- 
Lig'U-la' ted  (-la'tod),  (      ule,    and    cf.    Lingdlate.] 

1.  (But.)  Like  a  bandage,  or  strap;  fltrap-ahaped. 

2.  Composed  of  ligules. 

Llgulate  flower,  a  species  of  compound  flower,  the 
florets  of  wiiicU  Imve  their  corollets  flat,  spreading  out 
toward  the  end,  with  the  base  only  tubular. 

Llg'ule  (-ul),  n.  [L.  Ufjnhi,  Ungula^  little  tongue, 
dim.  of  lingit't  tongue  :  cf.   F.  lif/tdf'.'\ 

1.  (Bol.)  (a)  Tlie  thin  and  scarious 
projection  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
sheath  of  a  leaf  of  grass.  (&)  A  strap- 
shaped  corolla  of  flowers  of  Conipositio. 

2.  (A/int.)  A  baud  of  white  matter  in 
the  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Lig'U-U-no'rous  (Itg'fi-lT-flo'rHs),  (I.  [Ligule  +  L. 
Jios,jforis,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  only  ligulate  flow- 
ers ;  —  said  of  a  large  suborder  of  composite  plants,  such 
as  the  dandelion,  lettuce,  hawkweed,  etc. 

Llg'uro  (ITg'Gr ;  277),  ii.  [L.  HguriuSt  Gr.  Kiyvptov, 
Aiyyoyoioi',  \iyKovpiou,  XvyKovptoVj  equiv.  to  Heb.  le- 
shein.j    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

The  third  row  a  Uijure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 

Ex.  xxviii.  19. 

L!-gUS'trln  (It-gSs'trtn),  n.  (Cfiem.)  A  bitter  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  bark  of  the  privet  (Ligustrum  vtd- 
gnre),  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  aubstanco 
with  a  warm,  bitter  taste  ; — called  also  ligusiron. 

Llk'a-'ble  (llk'A-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  liked;  such 
as  to  attract  liking;  a.s,a,  lihrble  person.  Thackerari. 

Like  (lik),  n.  ICompar.  Liker  (lik'er) ;  snperl.  Lik- 
EST.]  [OE.  /lA-,  ilih,  gelic,  AS.  gellc,  fr.  pref.  ge~  *f  lie 
body,  and  orig.  meaning,  having  the  same  body,  shape, 
or  appearance,  and  hence,  like  ;  akin  to  OS.  gilik,  D.  ge- 
lijk,  G.  gleich,  OHG.  r/'lih,  Icel.  lUr,  gl'ikr,  l)an.  lig^ 
Sw.  lik,  Goth,  galeiks,  OS.  lik  body,  D.  lijk,  G.  leiche, 
Icel.  nk,  Sw.  lik,  Goth.  leik.  The  English  adverbial 
ending  -ly  is  from  the  same  adjective.  Cf.  Each,  Such, 
Which.]  1.  Having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
appearance,  qualities,  or  characteristics ;  resembling  ; 
similar  to;  similar;  alike; — often  with  in  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  resemblance;  as,  they  are  like  each  other 
in  features,  complexion,  and  many  traits  of  character. 
'T  is  ad  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry.  S?iak. 

Like  master,  h'kr:  mnn.  Oh/  Prov. 

Hegiveth  enow  ^lie  wool;  he  tcattereth  the  hoar-frost  Hh; 
a6hi-8-  pa.  cxlvii.  10. 

G^*  7*0,  which  formerly  often  followed  like,  is  now 
usually  omitted. 

2.  Equal,  or  nearly  equal ;  as,  fields  of  like  extent. 
More  clersymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war  tlian  ever 

Id  the  Uku  space  before.  Sprat. 

3.  Having  probability ;  affording  probability  ;  proba- 
ble; likely.     [jCiA-e/;/ is  more  used  now.  ]  Shak. 

But  it  19  like  The  joUy  world  about  ua  will  bcofE  at  the  paradox 
ol  these  practices.  Svut/i. 

Many  were  not  easv  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to  conform 
themselves  to  strict  rules.  Chimif-fou. 

4.  Inclined  toward  ;  disposed  to  ;  as,  to  feel  like  taking 
a  walk. 

Had  like  (followed  by  the  iuflaitive),  had  nearly  ;  came 
little  sVort  of. 

Bad  like  to  have  been  my  utter  overthrow.    Sir  JV.  Rtdeigk. 

Raiiiona  ^arf  ?iX.'e  to  have  eaid  the  literal  truth,  .  .  .  but  recol- 
lectud  herself  in  time.  Mrs.  U.  IL  Jackson. 

Like  flgares{6'€om.),  similar  figures. 

T;^^  Likf  is  used  as  a  sufRx,  converting  nouns  into 
adjectives  expressing  resemblance  to  the  noun  ;  as,  raan- 
like,  like  a  man  ;  child/(Ac,  like  a  child  ;  godlikf,  like  a 
god,  etc.  Such  compounds  are  readily  formed  whenever 
convenient,  and  several,  aa  crescfiitlike,  strpt^ntlike,  //air- 
like,  etc.,  are  used  in  this  book,  although,  ui  some  cases, 
not  entered  in  the  vocabulary.  Such  combinations  aa 
bell-like,  ball-like,  etc.,  are  hyphened. 

Like,  ».  1.  That  which  is  equal  or  similar  to  another ; 
the  counterpart ;  an  exact  resemblance  ;  a  copy. 
He  was  a  man.  take  him  for  nil  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  likf  uyain.  Shak. 

2.  A  liking  ;  a  preference ;  inclination  ;  —  usually  in 
pi.  ;  as,  we  all  have  likes  and  dislikes. 

Like,  adv.  [AS.  gelice.  See  Like,  it.]  1.  In  a  manner 
like  that  of ;  in  a  manner  similar  to  ;  as,  do  not  act  like 
him. 

He  maketh  them  to  st-iggcr  Uk^  a.  drunken  man.    Job  xii.  25. 

0^^  Like,  as  here  used,  ia  regarded  by  Bome  grammari- 
ans as  a  preposition. 

2.  In  a  like  or  similar  manner.  Shak. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piticth  them 

that  ftar  him,  /'.,-,  cjij.  i;3. 

3.  Likely  ;  probably.    "  Like  enough  it  will."      Shak. 
Like,  r.  t.     [iitip.  &  p.  p.  Liked  (likt) ;  /;.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Liking.]  [OE.  liken  to  please,  AS.  llcian,  gelTciaji, 
fr.  gellc.  See  Like,  a.]  1.  To  suit;  to  please;  to  be 
agreeable  to.     [06^.] 

Cornwall  him  liked  best,  therefore  he  chose  there. 

H.  of  Gloucester. 
1  willingly  confess  that  it  likes  me  much  better  when  I  find 
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virtue  in  a  fair  lodjring  than  when  I  am  boumi  to  »eck  it  In  an 
ill-fuvor*'d  creatUfL'.  .Sw  /'.  Sidint/- 

2.  To  bo  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree ;  to  ap- 
prove ;  to  take  satisfaction  in  ;  to  enjoy. 

lie  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from  liking  to  lov- 
ing- air  2'.  Hidnei/. 

3.  To  liken  ;  to  compare.     [06^.] 

I.d''  me  to  tlic  |)cafiitnt  bo>H  of  France.  S/ink. 

Like  (lik),  V.  i.     1.  To  be  pleased  ;  to  chooBe. 

He  niuy  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  bcHt  liken.  Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  appearance  or  expression  ;  to  look  ; 
to  seem  to  bo  (in  a  specified  condition).     [0/«.] 

You  like  well,  and  hear  your  years  very  well.  Shak. 

3.  To  come  near;  to  avoid  with  difficulty;  to  escape 
narrowly  ;  a«,  he  liked  to  have  been  too  late,  Cf.  Had 
like,  under  Like,  a.     \_Cnlloq.'\ 

He  proliiihly  ^;rlt  liiscK'utii,  ub  lie  hketl  to  have  done  two  years 
ojj'o,  by  viewing;  the  troops  for  the  cxpediliuu  from  the  wall  of 
Kiiisiiigton  Garden.  WalpoU:. 

To  like  of,  to  be  pleased  with.    [Obs.]  Maasinger. 

Llke'a-ble  (lik^a-b'l),  a.     See  Likable. 

Like'hOOd(-hood),  n.     Likelihood.     \_<)bs.'\        South. 

Llkeai-hood(-lT-hood),n.  ILikely  ^ -hood.'}  1.  Ap- 
pearance; show;  sign;  expression.     [O^a.] 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face 

Uy  auy  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  i  Shak. 

2.  Likeness;  resemblance.     [.Obs.l 

There  ia  no  likehhood  between  pure  light  and  black  darknfHft, 
or  between  righteoubniB3  and  reprobation.  Sir  H".  lial.vjh. 

3.  Appearance  of  truth  or  reality;  probability;  veri- 
similitude. Tennymn. 

Llke^l-ness,  ».     1.  Likelihood;  probability. 

2.  Suitableness;  agreeableness.     \_Obs.'[ 

Llke'Iy,  «.  [^Compar.  Likelier  (lik'lT-er) ;  svperl. 
Likeliest.]  [JhoXxs,  like-like.  See  Like,  «.]  1.  Worthy 
of  belief ;  probable  ;  credible  ;  as,  a  likely  story. 

It  seems  likdy  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  conspic- 
uous. Johnson. 

2.  Having  probability ;  having  or  giving  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  —  followed  by  the  infinitive  ;  as,  it  is  likely  to  rain. 

3.  Similar  ;  like  ;  alike.     \_Ob.-i.']  Spenser. 

4.  Such  as  suits  ;  good-looking  ;  pleasing  ;  agreeable  ; 
handsome.  Shak.     Millon. 

5.  Having  such  qualities  as  make  success  probable ; 
well  adapted  to  the  place  ;  promising  ;  as,  a  likely  young 
man  ;  a  likely  servant. 

Llke'ly,  adv.     in  all  probability  ;  probably. 
While  man  was  innocent  lie  was  likels/  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  imported  him  to  know.  (Jlitniill, 

Like '-mind' ed  (-mlnd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  like  disposi- 
tion or  purpose  ;  of  the  same  mind.  Tillotson. 

Llk'en  (lik"n),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Likened  (-'nd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Likening.]     [OE.  liknen.     See  Like,  a.] 

1.  To  allege,  or  think,  to  be  like  ;  to  represent  aa  like  ; 
to  compare  ;  as,  to  liken  life  to  a  pilgrimage. 

Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  likui  him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  bis  house  upon  a 
rock.  Matt.  vii.  uM. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  like.     [72.]  Brougham. 

Like'ness,  n.  [AS.  ger>cnes.'\  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  like;  similitude;  resemblance;  similarity; 
as,  the  likenejs  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  remarkable. 

2.  Appearance  or  form  ;  guise. 

An  enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend.        L' Estrange. 

3.  That  which  closely  resembles ;  a  portrait. 

[How  be  looked]  the  likenesses  of  him  which  atill  remain  ena- 
ble us  to  imagine.  Mai:aulay. 

4.  A  comparison  ;  parable  ;  proverb.     {^Obs.'\ 

lie  said  to  them,  Soothly  ye  shall  sav  to  me  this!  likmcx. 
Leech,  heal  thyself.  '      ]V;i<r(t  {.Lnkeiv.  ;;.3). 

Syn.  —  Similarity  ;  parallel ;  Bimilitude  ;  representa- 
tion ;  portrait ;  etfigy. 

Llk'er-ous  (lik'er-us),  a.,  Llk'er-ous-ness,  n.  [Obs.'] 
See  Lickerish,  Lickerishness.  Chaucer. 

Like'wlse'  (lik'wiz'),  adv.  &  conj.  [See  Wise,  n.] 
In  like  manner  ;  also ;  moreover  ;  too.     See  Also. 

Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Luke  x.  37. 

For  he  eeeth  that  wise  men  die  ;  likewise  the  fool  and  the 
brutish  person  periah.  I's.  xlix.  IC. 

Llk'lng  (lik'Tng),  p.  a.  Looking  ;  appearing  ;  as,  bet- 
ter or  worse /(7;in^.   See  Like,  to  look.  lObs-l  Chaucer. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  likinrj  than  the  cliildren 
which  are  of  yuur  sort  '(  Dun.  i.  ID. 

Llk'ing,  77.  1.  The  state  of  being  pleasing  ;  a  suiting. 
See  On  likiyig,  below.     \_0b$.  or  Prov.  Sng.} 

2.  The  state  of  being  pleased  with,  or  attracted  to- 
ward, some  thing  or  person  ;  hence,  inclination  ;  desire  ; 
pleasure;  preference; — o'ten  with  for,  formerly  with 
to  ;  as,  it  is  au  amusement  1  have  no  liking  for. 

If  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a //A/np  to  any  doe- 
trine.  ...  It  flraws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support.  Bacon. 

3-  Appearance ;  look ;  figure ;  state  of  body  as  to 
health  or  condition.     [Arrhaicl 

I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  uien,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to 

make  ditference  of  men's  litm-j.  Shak. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.    Jiib  xxxix.  4. 

On  liking,  on  condition  of  bemg  pleasing  to  or  suit- 
ing ;  also,  on  condition  of  being  pleased  with  ;  as,  to  hold 
a  place  of  service  on  liking ;  to  engage  a  servant  on  lik- 
ing.   [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  ...  to  be 
a  kiu^  on  Ukniq  and  on  sufferance  ?  Ilazlitt. 

Ll'lac  (li'l^k),  n.  [Also  lilach.]  [Sp.  lilac,  liln,  Ar. 
lilak,  fr.  Per.  I'daj,  lilanj,  lilang,  n'llnj,  nil,  the  indigo 
plant,  or  from  the  kindred  lllak  bluish,  tlie  flowers  being 
named  from  the  color.  Cf.  Anil.]  1.  {Bol.)  A  shrub 
of  the  genus  Syriitga.  There  are  six  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Syri?iga  vulgaris,  the  common  lilac, 
and  S.  I'ersica,  the  Persian  lilac,  are  frequently  cultiva- 
ted for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  purplish  or 
white  flowers.  In  the  British  colonies  various  other 
shrubs  have  this  name. 
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2.  A  light  purplifsh  color  like  that  of  the  flower  of  the 
purplihh  lilac, 

California  itlac  (Hot.),  a  low  Bhrub  with  deniie  clusterfl 
of  purplinli  flowers  (  Ounothus  thyrsijlorus). 

Lil'a-cln  (ITl'i-hln),  n.    (Chem.)  See  Syhingin. 

LU'i-a'ceouB  (ITl'f.a'uhGH},  «.  [L.  Hliaceus,  fr.  lili- 
r//«  lily.  See  Lily.]  {Bot.)  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
natural  order  of  which  the  lily,  tulip,  and  hyacinth  are 
well-known  examples,  {b)  Like  tlio  Uossom  of  a  lily 
in  general  form. 

LU'l-al  (ITl'I-al),  n.  (Bot.)  Having  a  general  re- 
semblance to  lilies  or  to  liliaceous  plants. 

Lll'led  (ITlTd),  a.  Covered  with,  or  having  many,  lilies. 
By  Bundy  Ladon's  lili'  il  banks.  Mtlttm. 

LIll  (ITl),  V.  i.    To  loll.     [Obs.  or  Brov.^        Spenser. 

LU'U-pu'tlan  (ITFlT-pu'slKai),  v.  l.  One  belonging 
to  a  very  diminutive  race  described  in  Swift's  "  Voyage 
to  Lilliput." 

2.  H.Mic'-:   A  person  or  thing  of  very  small  size. 

Lll'U-pu'tian,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imagi- 
nary island  of  Lilliput  described  by  Swift,  or  to  its  in- 
habitants. 

2-  Hence  :  Of  very  small  size  ;  diminutive  ;  dwarfed. 

LUIy-pilly  (ITKiJ-pTl'lJ^),  7^  (Bot.)  An  Australian 
myrtaceous  tree  {Kugn)ia Smithii),  having  smooth  ovate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  The  wood  ia 
hard  and  fine-grained. 

Lilt  (ITIt),  r.  ?'.  [Cf.  Norw.  lilla,  Urln,  to  sing  in  a  high 
tone.]  1.  Todoanything  withaiiimatiou  and  quickness, 
as  to  skip,  fly,  or  hop.     \_Brov.  L'ng.]  M'o7-dsworth. 

2.  To  sing  cheerfully.     IScof.] 

Lilt,  V.  t.  To  utter  with  spirit,  animation,  or  gayety  ; 
to  eiug  with  spirit  and  liveliness. 

A  elastic  lecture, rich  in  ficntimrnt, 

"Willi  i-craofi  ot  thundrnuH  epic  lilttdout 

By  violet-hooded  doctors.  Tiunynon. 

Lilt,  n.   1.  Animated,  brisk  motion ;  spirited  rhythm ; 
sprightliness. 
The  movement,  the  lilt,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  the  ven*. 

/'.  JIarriaon. 

2.  A  lively  song  or  dance  ;  a  cheerful  tune. 
The  housewife  went  about  her  work,  or  spun  at  her  wheel, 
with  a  lilt  upon  her  lips.  J.  ('.  Shairp. 

Lll'y  (lil'y),  n. ;  pi.  Lilies  (-Tz).    [AS.  lilie,  L.  liliumt 

Gr.    AeipiOf.        Cf.    lYoWER-DE-LDCZ.] 

1.  (Bol.)  A  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Lilimn,  endogenous  bulb- 
ous plants,  having  a  regular  perianth 
of  six  colored  pieces,  six  stamens, 
and  a  superior  three-celled  ovary. 

P^^ There  are  nearly  fifty  species, 
allfound  in  the  North  Ttiinuerate 
zone.  Lilium  candiduiii  and  L.  lon- 
yijioruui  are  the  common  white  lilies 
of  gardens;  L.  Phdadi'ljdiirum  is 
the  wild  red  lily  of  the  Atlantic 
States;  L.  Chalcedonicum  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "  lily  of  the  field  "  in 
our  Lord's  parable;  L.  aurafiim  is 
the  great  gold-banded  lily  of  Japan. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  hand- 
some flowering  plants  of  several  gen- 
era, having  some  resemblance  in  color  or  form  to  a  true 
lily,  as  Pancratium,  Crinum,  Amaryllis,  Xerine,  etc. 

3.  That  end  of  a  compass  needle  which  should  point 
to  the  north  ;  —  so  called  as  often  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  lily  or  fleur-de-lis. 

But  .■^ailin^  further,  it  veers  its  ///;/  to  the  west.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
African  lily  (Bot.),  the  blue-flowered  Agapanthus  uin- 
brllatus.  —  AtaJB3.Bco  lily  {Bot.i,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Zephurajithes  {Z.  Afaiiia.sco\,  having  a  white  and  pink 
funnelform  perianth,  with  six  petal-like  divisions  resem- 
blingthose  of  a  lily,  (r'ray. —Blackberry  lily  {Bot.\the 
Bardanthus  Chi neJi sis,  the  black  seeds  of  which  form  a 
dense  mass  like  a  blackberry.  —  Bourbon  lily  {Bot.K  Lili- 
7im  candidum.  See  Illust. —BntteTty  lily.  iBot.i  Same 
as  Mariposa  lily,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —Lily  beetle  iZo- 
ol.),a.  European  beetle  {Crioceris  nnriHiiera)  which  feeds 
upon  the  white  lily. —Lily  daffodil  (Hot.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  A'arcis.nis,  and  its  flower.  —  Lily  encrlnite  (Pa- 
leon.),  a  fossil  encrinite,  esp.  A'?u'/-/?///.s  lilii/orjiiis.  See 
Encrinite.  —  Lily  hyacinth  (Hot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Byacinihus.  —  LUy  iron,  a  kind  of  harpoon  with  .t  detach- 
able head  of  peculiar  shape,  used  in  capturing  swordfish. 


Lily  Iron. 

—  Lily  of  the  valley  (Bot.),  a  low  perennial  herb  (ConvaU 
taria  maJalisK  having  a  raceme 
of  noddhig,  fragrant,  white  flowers. 

—  Lily  pad,  the  large  floating  leaf 
of  the  water  lily.    [T.  S.]    Lowell. 

—  Tiger  WlyiBot.'i,  Ldima  tiari?}um, 
the  sepahs  of  which  are  blotched 
«-itli  black.  —  Tark'fl-cap  lily  yBot.)^ 
Lilium.  Martaqon,  a  red  lily  with 
recurved  sepals;  also,  the  similar 
American  lilv,  L.  superbum.—Wa.teT 
lily  (  Bot . ),  the  Niimuh-'i^a,  a  plant 
with  floating  roundisli  leaves,  and 
large  flowers  having  many  petals, 
usually  white,  but  sometimes  pink, 
red,  blue,  or  yellow.  (See  Illust.  of 
Nymph-ea.1 


Lily  (Lilium  candi- 
dwn).    (Xo) 


Lilv  of  the  Valley 
( ConralUn-ia  ma- 
jalis). 


LU'y  -  handled    (-hSnd'Sd), 

Having  white,  delicate  hands. 

LiVy— Uv'ered  (-Itverd),  a.  "White-livered  ;  cowardly. 

Lil'y-wort'  (-wCrt^t  "■  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  Lily 
family  or  order.  Lindley. 

Iiim  (ITml,  n.     [See  Limb.]    A  limb.  [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

Iti'ma  (le'ma  or  li'ma),  n.  The  capital  citi'  of  Peru,  in 
South  America. 

Lima  bean.  (Bot.)  {a)  A  variety  of  climbing  or_pole  bean 
(Phaseolus  lunatiis),  wliich  has  very  large  fiattisb  seeds. 
(/()  The  seed  of  this  plant,  much  used  for  food.  — Lima 
wood  iBot.\  the  beautiful  dark  wood  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican tree  Crsalpinia  erhinata. 
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Limax  ( L.  cnnipestn's). 
Nut.  6ize. 


U-ma'ceous  (It-ma'ahaa),  a.  [L.  Umax,  limacis, 
si"  suail  :  cl.  F.  /iomce.]  (Zodl.)  Pertaiuing  to,  or 
like.' Limax,  or  the  slugs. 

II  Llm'a-ci'na  (ltm'4-s!'n4),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  limax, 
lunacis,  a  slug.]  iZoil.)  A  genua 
of  small  spiral  iJteropo.ls,  commoa 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas. 
It  contributes  to  the  food  of  the 
right  whales. 

II  Ll'ma'qon'     (le'ma'sos'),    n. 
[F.  tima(on,  ht.,  a  snail.]    (Geom.) 
A  curve  of  the  fourth  degree,  in- 
vented by  Pascal.     Its  polar  equa-  Limacina  (i.  antarc- 
tiou  is  )•  =  «  cos  e+b.  Ma).    Nut.  size. 

U'maille  (U'mal ;  F.  le'ma'y'), 
n.   rF.,fr. //mertoflle.  See  Llhatiok.]  F.hngs  of  metal. 
r06s.l     "Anoimee  .  .  .  olsi^ex  lymailk."     Chaucer 
Ll'maa  {IT'm^n),  n.     [F.  limon,   fr.  L.  ?,«iHSshme.] 
The  deposit  of  shme  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  shme. 

Ll-ma'tlon  (It-ma'slmn),   n.     [L.   limntus,  p^  p. 
limare  to  file,  fr.  lima  file :  cf.  F.  limatwn.^ 
of  filing  or  poli.?hing.  .,     ,. 

Ll'ma-ture  (li'ma-tur;  135),  n.     [L.  hmalura 
Libation.]    1.  The  act  of  filing. 
2.  That  which  is  filed  off ;  fiUngs.  Johnson. 

II  U'mas  (li'niSks),  n.  [L.]  iZoOl.)  A  genus  of  air- 
breathing  mollusks,  includ- 
ing the  common  garden  slugs.. 
They  have  a  small  rudimen- 
tary shell.  The  breathing 
pore  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck.  Several  species 
are  troublesome  in  gardens. 

See  Slug.  ,  .    .    t    .   i- 

iamb  (lim),  n.  [OE.iim.AS.  hm  ;  akin  to  Icel.  limr 
limb,  lim  branch  of  a  tree,  Sw.  &  Dan.  lem  hmb ;  cf.  also 
AS.  US,  OHG.  till,  gilid,  Q.  glied,  Goth.  lip>is.  Cf.  Lira, 
Limber.]  1.  A  part  of  a  tree  which  extends  from  the 
trunk  and  separates  into  branches  and  twigs ;  a  large 
branch.  . 

2.  An  arm  or  a  leg  of  a  human  being  ;  a  leg,  arm,  or 
■wing  of  an  animal. 

.\  second  HfCtor  for  his  ^rim  aspect. 

And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  Itmhs.  bnak. 

3.  A  thiug  or  person  regarded  as  a  part  or  member  of, 
or  attachment  to,  something  else.  Skak. 

That  Uttle  Uiab  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gnllows.  ^^ 

4.  An  elementary  piece  of  the  mechanism  of  a  lock. 
Limb  of  the  law,  a  lawyer  or  an  officer  of  the  law.    [Col- 

loi.]  Landor. 

Umb,  V.  I.     1.  To  supply  with  limbs,     [i?.]    3Iil!on. 

2.  To  dismember ;  to  tear  oH  the  limbs  of. 

Umb,  11.  [L.  limbus  border.  Cf.  Limbo,  Lisieus.]  A 
border  or  edge,  in  certain  special  uses,  {a)  (Bot.)  Tlie 
border  or  upper  spreading  part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
or  of  a  petal,  or  sepal ;  blade.  (6)  (Astron.)  The  border 
or  edge  of  the  disk  of  a  heavenly  body,  especially  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  (c)  The  graduated  margin  of  an  arc  or 
circle,  in  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 

LlmTiat  (llm'l)St),  71.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  cool- 
ing periodical  wind  in  tlie  Isle  of  Cyiirus,  blowing  from 
the  northwest  from  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  the  middle  of 
the  day  or  later.  ,     ,.    ,       , 

LlmOiate  (llm'hit),  n.  [L.  llmbntus,  fr.  hmbns  bor- 
der, edge.  See  Lijibus.]  (.Bot.  &  Zoiil.)  Bordered,  as 
when  one  color  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another. 

LlmTiec  (-bSk),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  (ilemliic.'\  An  alem- 
bic ;  a  still.     [Oi,sJ  Spenser.    Ahil.: 

LlmTjec,  r.;.     To  distill.     [OJs.]  Drylen. 

Limbed  (llmd),  o.  Having  limbs ;  —  much  used  in 
composition;  as,  \e.vge-limbed ;  shovt-limhed. 

Innumcroiis  livins  creatures,  perfect  forms, 

iiffiV'/  and  full  grown.  Milton. 

LlmTier  (llm'ber),  n.  [For  limmer,  Icel.  limar 
br.anche.?,  boughs,  pi.  of  lim;  akin  to  E.  limb.  See 
Limb  a  branch.]  1.  pi.  The  shafts  or  thills  of  a  wagon 
or  carriage.     IProv.  Eny.'\ 

2.  {Mil.)  Tlie  detachable  fore  part  of  a  gun  carriage, 
consisting  of  two  wheels,  an  axle,  and  a  sliaft  to  which 
tlie  horses  are  attached.  On  top  is  an  ammunition  box 
upon  which  the  cannoneers  sit. 

3.  pi.  (.Xan/.)  Gutters  or  conduits  on  each  side  of  the 
kfeison  to  alTonl  a  passage  for  water  to  the  pump  well. 

Limber  boards  lVohI.),  short  pieces  of  plank  forming 
part  of  the  lining  of  a  ship's  floor  immediately  above  the 
timbers,  80  as  to  prevent  the  limbers  from  beioimiig 
rlogged.  —Limber  box  or  cheat  (Mtl.),  a  box  on  the  iim- 
her  for  c-arryingamiiiunitiou..- Limber  rope.  Limber  chain. 
nr  Limber  clearer  I.V</«/.  i,  a  rnpr.  or  chain  ii;i«»nig  thrnngh 
the  limbers  of  a  ship,  by  which  they  iiKiy  l.c  ',1'anMl  of 
dirt  that  chokes  them.  7'oflrn.  Limber  atrake  c.S/;i;- 
liuildin;/),  the  first  course  of  inside  plaiikuig  next  the 
keelson. 

Llm'ber,  v.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Limbered  (-herd)  ;  p.  pr. 
j&  vb.  n.  Limberiso.]  (Mil.)  To  attach  to  the  limber ; 
as,  to  limber  a  guii. 

To  Umber  up.  to  change  a  pin  carriage  into  a  four- 
wheeled  vehic-le  by  attaciiing  the  limber.  1 

Llm'ber,  ".    [Akin  to  limp,  a.   V125.    See  Limp,  n.] 

E.uiilybent;  flexible;  pliant;  yielding.  Millon. 

The  burL'ciniin  that  doth  row  Willi  lon^  ftnil  hmher  our. 

Turhervilr. 

Llm'ber,  v.  l.  To  cause  to  become  limber ;  to  make 
flexible  or  I'liant.  Richardson. 

Llm'ber-nesB,  n.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  lim- 
ber; flcxilihiiesi.  ISoyle. 

Limbless  dlmlRs),  a.    Destitute  of  limbs. 

Llmb'meal'  (-mel'),  "*■.  [See  Limij,  and  Piecemeal] 
Pi.-.-Mii'iil.     fW.i.]     "To  tear  her /im/<mc<i/."         Shcih. 

Llm'bOdlm'b").  I  "•       [L.     limhns    border,    edge,   in 

Llm'bUS  (hfiK),  (  limbo  on  tho  border.  Cf.  Limb 
k  l«rder.]     1.   (ffrholaslic  T/ieol.)    An    citramundaue 


region  where  certain  classes  of  souls  were  supposed  to 
await  the  judgment. 

As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss.  Slial: 

A  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  calleu 
The  Paradise  of  foolfl.  Slilton. 

E^^"  The  limbus  patnim  was  considered  as  a  place  for 
thesouls  of  good  men  who  lived  before  the  coming  of 
our  Savior.  The  limbus  infanlium  was  said  to  be  a  simi- 
lar place  for  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants,  lo  these 
was  added,  in  the  popular  belief,  the  limbus  J'ltiioriim.  or 
fools'  paradise,  regarded  as  a  receptacle  of  all  vanity 
and  nonsense. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  real  or  imaginary  place  of  restraint  or 
confinement ;  a  prison  ;  as,  to  put  a  man  in  limbo. 

3.  [Anal.)  A  border  or  margin  ;  as,  the  limbus  ol  the 

cornea.  ^    ,  ,      j  ,  TTr-*v 

Lim'bous  (ITm'bus),  o.  [See  Limbus.]  (.4n<i(.)  With 
slightly  overlapping  borders  ;  —  said  of  a  suture. 

Lime  (lim),  n.  [See  Leam  a  string.]  A  thong  by 
which  a  dog  is  led  ;  a  leash.  Hollucell. 

Lime,  n.  [Formerly  line,  for  earlier  lind.  See  Lin- 
den ]     (-Bof.)  The  linden  tree.     See  Linden. 

Lime,  n.     [F.  lime;  of  Persian  origin.     See  Lemon.] 
i.Bot.)  A  fruit  allied  to  the  lemon,  but  much  smaller; 
also,  the  tree  which   bears  it. 
There  are   two  kinds ;     Citrus 
Medico,   var.    acida,   which    is 
intensely   sour,  and   the  sweet    .,_ 
lune  (C.  Medico,  var.  Limella)   \V 
winch  is  only  slightly  sour.  '■^ 

Lime,  n.  IAS.  lim  ;  akin  to 
D.  lijm,  6.  leim,  OHG.  lim, 
Icel.  lim,  Sw.  lim,  Dan.  liim, 
L.  limns  mud,  linere  to  smear, 
and  E.  loam.  V126.  Cf.  Loam, 
Liniment.]  1.  Birdlime. 
Like  the  lime 
That  foolish  birds  are  caught  with.  v  ,  ■ 

iVorJstrorth.  ^   a-"iic 

2.  (Chem.')  Oxide  of  calcium  ;  the  white  or  gr,ay,  caus- 
tic substance,  usually  called  quicl-liote,  obtained  by  cal- 
cining limestone  or  shells,  the  heat  driving  off  carbon 
dioxide  and  leaving  lime.  It  develops  great  beat  when 
treated  with  water,  forming  .slacked  lime,  and  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  cement,  plastering,  mortar,  etc. 

Cy  Lime  is  the  principal  constituent  of  limestone, 
mame,  chalk,  bones,  shells,  etc. 

Caustic  lime,  calcium  hydrate  or  slacked  lime  :  also, 
in  a  less  technical  sense,  calcium  oxide  or  iiuicklime. — 
Lime  burner,  one  who  burns  limestone,  shells,  etc.,  to 
make  lime.  —  Lime  light.  See  Calcium  litjld,  under  Cal- 
cium. —  Lime  pit,  a  limestone  quarry.  —  Lime  rod.  Lime 
twig,  a  twig  smeared  with  birdlime  ;  hence,  tluit  winch 
catches  ;  a  snare.     Chaucer. 

Lime,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Limed  (limd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
71.  Liming.]  [Cf.  AS.  gelimon  to  glue  or  join  together. 
See  Lime  a  viscous  substance.]  1.  To  smear  with  a  vis- 
cous substance,  as  birdlime. 

These  twigs,  in  time,  will  come  to  be  Uiiied.     L' Estrange. 
2-  To  entangle ;  to  insuare. 

We  had  limcl  ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the  chance.     Tenmj^on. 
3.  To  treat  with  lime,  or  oxide  or  hydrate  of  calcium ; 
to  manure  with  lime  ;  .as,  to  lime  hides  for  removing  the 
hair  ;  to  lime  sails  in  order  to  whiten  them. 

Laud  may  be  improved  by  draining,  marling,  amW' 


J.  Child. 

4.  To  cement.    "Who  gave   his  blood  to   lime  the 

stones  together."  Shak. 

Llme'&Ottnd'  (lim'hound'l.Ti.  [Lime  a  leash  -)-  hound.] 

A  dog  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  a  leamer.    Spenser. 

Llme'lllln'  (lim'kll'),  n.     A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 

limestone  or  .shells  are  burned  and  reduced  to  lime. 

Ll-men'e-an  (le-mSn'e-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lima,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  — v.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Lima. 
Llm'er  fliiii'er),  71.  A  limebound  ;  a  limmer.  Chaucer. 
Lime'Btone'  (lim'.ston'),  71.  A  rock  consisting  chictiy 
of  calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  some- 
times contains  also  magnesium  carbonate,  and  is  then 
called  magnesian  or  dolouiitic  limestone.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  called  marble. 

Lime   twig.     See  under  4th  Lime. 

Lime '-twigged'   (-twlgd'),  a.      Beset  with  snares; 

insiiared,  as  with  birdlime.  L.  Addi.-^fm. 

Llme'wa'ter  (-w.ater),  71.     Water  impregnated  with 

lime  ;   esp.,  an  artilicial  solution  of  lime  for  medicinal 

purposes. 

i  Ll-mlc'o-lae  (It-mlk'o-le),  n.  pi.  [L.  limicoln  a 
dweller  in  tho  mud;  limus  mud  +  colerr  to  dwell.] 
iZo<,l.)  A  group  of  shore  birds,  embracing  tho  plovers, 
sandpipers,  snipe,  curlew,  etc.  ;  the  Gralhr. 

Ll-mlc'0-line  (-lln),  ".  (Zo5/.)  Shore-inhabiting;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Limicohit. 

Llm'l-ness  (lim'I-nBs),  71.  The  state  or  r|uality  of 
being  limy.  ...         ,   „ 

Llm'lt  (ITmTt),  71.  [From  L.  limes,  hmtlis:  cf.  F. 
limile  ;  or  from  E.  limit,  v.  See  Limit,  7'.  (.]  1.  That 
whicii  terminates,  circumscribes,  restrains,  or  confines ; 
the  bound,  border,  or  edge  ;  tho  utmost  extent ;  as,  the 
limit  of  a  w.alk,  of  a  town,  of  n  country;  tho  limits  of 
human  knowledge  or  endeavor. 

Ah  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 
Reyond  the  inresl's  verdimt  Itmitu  ntrii>  ed.  I'opc. 

2  Tho  space  or  thing  defined  by  linuta. 
The  nrchdeueon  hiittl  dlvldi'd  It 
Into  three  liimtn  very  i-(piulty.  .'?A(it. 

3.  That  which  terminates  a  period  of  time  ;  hence,  the 
period  itself  ;  the  lull  time  or  extent. 

The  dnteiesH  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  ShaK. 

The  /n/it7  ol  your  lives  is  out.  AVitU. 

4,  A  restriction  ;  a  check  ;  a  curb  ;  a  hindrance. 
I  prithee,  give  no  tUnltn  to  my  toiiguo.  Shnk. 


LIMN 

6.  {Logic  &  Me.lopli.)  A  determining  feature;  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  ;  a  differentia. 

6.  {Math.)  A  determinate  quantity,  to  which  a  vari- 
able one  continually  approaches,  and  may  differ  from  it 
by  less  than  any  given  dilterence,  but  to  which,  under 
the  law  of  variation,  the  variable  can  never  become  ex- 
actly equivalent. 

Elastic  limit.  See  under  Elastic.  —  Prleon  limits,  a  defi- 
nite extent  of  space  in  or  around  a  prison,  within  which 
a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go  and  come. 

Syii.— Boundary  ;  border;  edge;  termination;  re- 
striction ;  bound ;  confine. 

Llm'lt  (llm'Tt),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lmn-ED ;  p.  pr.  A 
rb.  71.  Limiting.]  [F.  lim  iter,  L.  limiture,  fr.  limes,  li- 
mitis,  limit ;  prob.  akin  to  limen  threshold, E.  eliminate  ; 
cf.  L.  lim  us  sidelong.]  To  ap|dy  a  limit  to,  or  set  a  limit 
for  ;  to  terminate,  circumscribe,  or  restrict,  by  a  limit  or 
limits  ;  as,  to  limit  the  acreage  of  a  crop  ;  to  limit  the 
issue  of  paper  money  ;  to  limit  one's  ambitions  or  aspira- 
tions ;  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

Limiting  parallels  (A.^fron.),  those  parallels  of  latitude 
between  whicli  only  an  occultation  of  a  star  or  planet  by 
the  moon,  in  a  given  case,  can  occur. 

Llm'lt,  '•■  i.    To  beg,  or  to  exercise  functions,  within 
a  certiiin  limited  region;  as,  aii/j(i^»f/ friar.    \_Obs.] 
Llm'lt-a-ble  (-a-b'l),n.     Cap.able  of  being  limited. 
Llm'1-ta'ne-OUS  (lim'i-ta'nS-us),  a.     [L.  limitaneus. 
See  Limit,  1.  (.]    Of  or  iiertaining  to  a  limit.     [0(«.] 
Lim  1-ta'rl-an  (rl-nn),  a.     Tending  to  limit. 
Llm'1-ta-ry     (ITml-tS-ri?),    a.      [L.    limilaris.      See 
Limit,  7.  (.]    1.  Placed  at  the  limit,  as  a  guard.   "Proud 
limitnni  cherub."  il/i//07i. 

2.  Cuuflned  within  limits ;  limited  in  extent,  author- 
ity, power,  etc.  "  The  limitary  ocean."  Trench. 
The  poor,  Umitanj  creature  calUng  himself  a  man  of  the  world. 

3.  Limiting,  or  tending  to  limit ;  restrictive. 
Doctrines  limitarij,  if  not  subversive  of  the  papal  power. 

Llm'l-ta-ry,  7i.;p?. -RiE3{-rIz).  1.  That  which  serves 
to  limit ;  a  boundary  ;  border  land.    iObs.'\  Fuller. 

2.  A  limiter.    See  Limiter,  2. 

Llm'1-tate  (-l-tit),a.  [L.  limilatus,  p.  p.  of  lunilnre 
to  limit.     See  Limit,  7-.  (.]     Bounded  by  a  distinct  hne. 

Llm'i-ta'tion  (-ta'slmn),  7i.  [L.  limitatio:  cf.  F. 
limitation.  See  Limit,  r.  (.]  1.  The  act  of  limiting  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  limited;  as,  the  limitation  of 
his  authority  was  approved  by  the  coimciL 

Tliev  had  no  richt  to  mistake  the  limitation  .  .  .  of  their  own 
faculties,  lor  on  inlurent  limilaliuu  cf  the  possible  modes  of  ex- 
istence in  the  universe.  ^-  •7-  ^tilt. 

2.  That  which  limits ;  a  restriction ;  a  qualification ; 
a  restraining  condition,  definhig  circumstance,  or  qualify- 
ing conception  ;  as,  limitations  of  thought. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance  what  restraints  and  Hiiiitotions 
all  nrincipleshavein  regard  of  the  matter  whereunto  they  are 
applicable.  Hunker. 

3.  A  certain  precinct  within  whicli  friars  -were  allow;ed 
to  beg,  or  exercise  their  functions  ;  also,  the  time  during 
which  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
such  a  district.  Chaucer.     Latimer. 

4.  A  limited  time  within  or  during  which  something 
is  to  be  done. 

You  have  stood  vour  limitation,  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Sliok. 

5.  (Laic)  (a)  A  certain  period  limited  by  statute  after 
whicli  the  claimant  shall  not  enforce  his  claims  by  suit. 

(b)  A  settling  of  an  estate  or  property  by  specific  rules. 

(c)  A  restriction  of  power ;  as,  a  constitutional  limita- 
llg,,^  Wharton.    Bomier. 

To  know  one's  own  llmltatlonB,  to  know  the  reach  and 
limits  of  one's  abiUties.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

Llm'lt-ed(lira'it-gd),  n.  Confined  within  limits  ;  nar- 
row; circumscribed;  restricted;  as,  our  views  of  nature 
are  very  limited. 

Limited  company,  a  company  in  whicli  the  liability  of 
each  shareholder  is  limited  by  the  number  of  shares  lie 
has  taken,  so  that  he  can  not  be  called  on  to  contribute 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares.    [En<J.\     Mozley  A-  It. 

Llm'lt-ed-ly,  odr.     '\\ith  limitation. 

Llm'lt-ed-ness,  71.    The  ipiality  of  being  limited. 

Llm'lt-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  w  ho,  or  that  which,  limits. 

2.  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  bounds,  or 
whose  duty  was  limited  to  a  certain  district.  [For- 
merly written  also  limilonr.]  Chaucer. 

A  limitimy  of  the  Grav  Frinr^.  in  the  time  of  his  limitation, 
preaclud  many  times,  aiid  had  but  one  serniou  at  all  times. 

Lim'lt-lve  C-Tv),  a.  Involving  a  limit ;  as,  a  limitive 
law,  one  designed  to  limit  existing  powers,     [i?.] 

LIm'lt-lesS,  a.  Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded  ; 
boundless.  -Pnt'™  (  "'"'•'  -f'''.'"'-)- 

Llm'lt-our  (-mir),  71.     See  Limiter,  '.'. 

Llm'mer  (-mer),  "■     Limber.     [Dbs.]  Holland. 

Llm'mer,  n.  [F.  limicr.  See  Leamer,]  1.  A  liiiie- 
liound  ;  a  leainor. 

2.  (Zoi'il.)  A  mongrel,  as  a  cross  between  the  mastm 

and  hound.  ...    ,.        re    j  t 

3.  A  low,  base  fellow  ;  also,  a  prostitute.     [Scot.] 
Thieves,  limmer,,  and  broken  men  of  the  lliglilands.^^^^^ 

4.  (Xanl.)  A  man  rope  at  the  side  of  a  ladder. 
Limn  (llin).  v.  I.     \imp.  &  p.   p.  LiMNEi.  (ITm.i)  ;7>. 

vr.  &  lb.  n.  LlMNlNo  (llm'iiTng  nr  ITiu'Iiig),]  [OE.  iim- 
71C7I,  fr.  himinen.  for  rnhiinincn,  F.  enlumnirr  to  illlllni- 
nate,  to  limn,  LL.  ///i/miimr^' to  paint.  V122.  See  IL. 
LUMINATE,  Luminous.]  1.  To  draw  or  paint ;  especially, 
to  represent  in  an  artistic  way  with  pencil  or  brush. 

I.el  a  painter  carelessly /im.i  out  u  million  of  '«"•  ""J  y"" 
shall  llml  them  all  dillerent.  ''•r  '■  "rowut. 

2.  To  illumine,  as  books  or  parcbmeuts,  with  ornamen- 
tal flgures,  letters,  or  borders.  


ale,  seniite,  cftre,   Ikm,   ttrm,   ask,  final,  ftU ; 


eve,   fivont,   end,   tSrn,    recent  j    Ico,    idea,   Ul ;    old,    6boy,    flrb,    Odd ; 
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LniNJEA 

II  Llm-naD'a  (Itm.ne'A),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Xtftvatot  per- 

taiiiiiiK  to  a  iimrMli,  fr.  XCfi-urj  a  iiuirah.] 
iZuiil. )  A  genus  of  f  resli-wiiter  air-hroatli- 
ing  moUuBks,  abundant  in  iioudn  and 
Btreams;  —  called  :iliiO jiond  snail.  [Writ- 
ten also  Lyuinsea.'] 

Ii4m'ner(lTiu'iier),  n.  \¥.cnlummerir, 
LL.  illuminator.  Set)  Limn,  and  cf.  Allu- 
MiNOR.]  A  ])ainter ;  an  artist;  cap.  :  ('/) 
One  who  paints  portraits,  {b)  Ono  who 
illinnirmtea  books.     [.-I/t/k/iVJ 

Llm'nl-ad  (-nT-Sd),  n.  [Gr,  At'/itoj  a 
pool.}     (Mi/fh.)  Seo  LiMONiAD. 

Llm'nlng  ( Itm'nTiig  or  llm'tng),  n.  The 
act,  procesH,  or  art  of  one  wlio  liuiua  ;  tho 
picture  or  decoration  bo  produced. 
Adorned  witli  ilhiniiniitinn  which  we  now  call  limning,      il'ood. 

Ll-moges'  (If-mozh'),  n.    A  city  of  Southern  France. 

Limogea  enamel,  a  kind  of  enamel  ware  in  which  the 
enamel  is  npi>lipd  to  the  whole  surface  of  a  metal  plaque, 
va-sf.  nrthf  like,  and  painted  in  enaniel  colorB.  Tlir  art 
was  brniit,'lit  to  a  liik'b  di't^ree  of  pcrlri-ticu  in  I.inmp-'s  in 
tU''  liith  rrntiiry.  Llmogefl  ware.  <n)  ArticU'M  diTor;iti'il 
with  Liniit^'iK  .■n;inn-l.  ib)  Articles  ol  porcelain,  etc., 
manufactured  at  Limoges. 

Ll-mo'nl-ad  (It-mu'nT-Sd),  n.  [L.  Umoniades,  pi., 
■Gv.  AeijuojctiiSe?,  fr.  \fi(j.(liv  meadow.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A 
nymph  of  tlie  meadows  ;  —  called  also  Limiiiad. 

Li-mo'nln  (It-mo'nTn),  n.  [From  NL.  Citrus  Medi- 
■ca,  var.  Liuionum,  the  Bcientific  name  of  the  lemon.] 
{_Chein.)  A  bitter,  white,  crystalline  8ubntance  found  in 
■orange  and  lemon  seeds. 

Li'mon-lte  (ii'mSn-it),  n.  [Gr.  Aet^ituii'  any  moist 
grassy  place,  a  meadow:  cf.  F.  limonite,  G.  limonif.} 
(il/m.)  Hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  an  important  ore  of 
iron,  occurrinp  in  stalactitic,  mainmillary,  or  earthy 
forms,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  yellowish  brown  pow- 
der.    It  includes  bop  iron.     Also  called  broun  hematite. 

IlLl-mo'slS  (li-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Acjuos  hun- 
ger.] (Med.)  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease; 
•excessive  and  morbid  himger.  ' 

LVmoUB  (li'mQs),  a.  [L.  Umosus,  fr.  Itm^is  slime, 
XQud.]     Muddy;  slimy;  thick.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Limp  (limp),  V.  i.  {imp.  Sep.  p.  Limped  (ITmt ,  'J15) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  It.  LiMPiNo.]  [Cf.  AS.  leinpheRlt  lame, 
OHG.  litnphen  to  Hmp,  be  weak  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  lamf, 
or  to  limp,  a.  V120.]  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely.  Also 
used  figinatively.  Shak. 

Limp,  72.     A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping. 

Limp,  n.  {Ore  Wn.shuig)  A  scraper  for  removing 
poor  ore  or  refuse  from  the  sieve. 

Limp,  «.  [Cf.  Icel.  limjif-i  limpness,  weakness,  and  E. 
iap,  n.,  lopy  V.  t.  Cf.  LiMBEa,  a.]  1.  Flaccid;  llabby, 
as  flesh.     _  Walton. 

2.  Lacking  stiffness  ;  flimsy;  as,  a /j'm7>  cravat. 

Limp'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  limps. 

Llm'pet  (llm'pet),  n.     [Prob.  through  French  fr.  L. 
JepaSy  -adis,  Gr.  AcTrois,  -dSos-]    {2o- 
ol.)    1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  hat- 
filmped,     or     conical, 
gastropod  shell. 

2.  Any  one  of  many 
species  of  marine 
shellfish  of  the  order 
Docoglossa,  mostly 
found  adhering  to 
locks,  between  tides. 

E^^  The  common 
European  limpets  of 
the  genus  PalfUn 
<eBp.  P.  vulf/ntn)  are 
extensively  used  as 
food.  The  common 
!New  England  species 
38  Acm^-a  testuduialis. 
Numerous  species  of 
limpets  occur  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, some  of  them  of  large  size. 

3.  Any  species  of  Siphonaria,  a  genua  of  limpet- 
flhaped  Pulmonifera,  living  between  tides,  on  rocks. 

4.  A  keyhole  limpet.     See  Fissurella. 

Llm'pld  (-pTd),  a.     [L.  limpidus ;  akin  to  Gr.  Aa/xTreif 
to  shine  :  cf.  F.  h'mpide.     Cf.  Lamp.]     Characterized  by 
clearness  or  transparency  ;  clear;  as,  a //?/)^)V?  stream. 
Springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  liinpul.     Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Clear  ;  transparent  ;  pellucid  ;  lucid  ;  pure  ; 
■crystal;  translucent;  bright. 

Llm-pld'l-ty  (ITm-pTd'T-tJ-),  ".  [L.  Umpiditas :  cf. 
J",  liiiijn'dite.'}     The  quality  or  state  of  being  limpid. 

Lim'pid-nesB  (llm'pTd-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being  lim- 
pid ;  limpidity. 

Llm'pln  (pin),  7(.     A  limpet.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Limp'lng-ly  (limp'-),  adv.    In  a  limping  manner. 

Llmp'l-tUde  (-T-tiid),  n.     Limpidity.     I0bs.'\ 

Llmplda  (ITmp'kln),  n.  {Zool.)  Either  one  of  two 
species  of  wading  birds  of  the  genus  Aramus,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  cranes  and  rails.  The  limpkins  are  re- 
marliable  for  the  great  length  of  the  toes.  One  species 
(A.  (jiganteiis)  inhabits  Florida  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
otlier  {A.  scolopaceriti)  is  found  in  South  America. 
Called  also  roiirlan,  and  crying  bird. 

Llmp'nesB,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  limp. 

Llmp'sy  (sy),       (  a.    [See  Liaip,  a.,  and  cf.  W.  Uymsi 

Llm'sy  (ITm'sJ-),  I  having  a  fickle  motion,  weak. 
Cf.  Flimsy.]     Limp;  flexible  ;  flimsy.      [Local,  V.  5.] 

IlLl'mu  (le'moo),  n.  {Bot.)  The  Hawaiian  name  for 
seaweeds.  Over  sixty  kinds  are  used  as  food,  and  have 
fipecial  names,  as  Limu  Lipoa,  Limn  pnlatvai,  etc. 

Llm'ule  (lim'ul),  7?,     [F.]     {Znul.)  A  limulus. 

II  Llm'U-lol'de-a  (llm'u-loi'de-a),  n,  pi.  [NL.  See 
LiMULus,  and  -oid.]  (Zonl.)  An  order  of  Merostomata, 
including  among  living  animals  the  genus  Limulus,  with 
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Limpet  {Acmipa  tcstudinalis).  Nat. 
eizc. 

a  b  Side  and  Dorsal  View  of  a  small 
variety  (a/cxc;). 

c  A  larger  specimen  with  the  livins 
animal ;  b  GiU  ;  y  Foot  ■,  /  Tentacle. 


Limulus,  or  Ilorscahnp  Crab 
(LimitluM  j,>,liij,ltp.muti).  (>^) 

a  Ccplialothnrax  ;  h  Abdo- 
men ;  r  P_V[:i(lium  or  Tail  ; 
'/  Compound  Eye  ;  e  Sim- 
ple Eyea. 


variouB  allied  fosRil  genera,  mostly  of  t!ie  Carboniferous 
period.     Called  alno  A'ipkosina. 

Z4r^  There  are  six  pairw  of  leglike  organs,  Hurrnnnding 
the  mouth,  most  of  which  t<-rriiiiiati-  in  ilawH  ;  tlione  of 
tho  first  pair  (probably  mandiUli-Hi  are  tb<i  hiiiall.-ht ;  the 
others  liave  tlie  ba.>*al  jnuits  thicUint-d  and  hpino«e,  to 
serve  n.A  jawH,  while  tin-  trmiinal  jointM  mtvi-  an  h-gs. 

Thiw  group  is  uitci  lu.'.h.il.-,  in  houj.-  cli;ir;t<'ti-ristirB,  hp. 
twecn  crll^^t.■l.■(MlI.■^  and  <.*it,im  .irarJiniiU  ( -^orijionst,  but 
tlie  r.*Hpiriiti"n  ih  by  km'.him  nf  bmi'dlatr  t;il!K  hoxu*-  upon 
the  Jivt'  iM>st<;riMr  alMinniiM;il  appfnd;it;cH,  \v}iicli  an-  Il;it 
and  united  in  jiairs  by  thi'ir  iiiium-  cd^cM,  and  ;iri*  |»rutpcti'd 
by  tlie  lidbke  anterior  pair,  wldcli  aim)  hear  tlin  genital 
orifices. 

IlLlm'u-lUS  (Itm'ij-inH),  n.  ;  pi.  Limuli  (-11).      [L., 
dim.  of  liinus  sidelong,  atjkance.] 
{Zo'ul.)  The  only  existing  genua 
of  Merostomata.  It  includes 
only  a  few  species  from  tho 
East     In- 
dies,  and T 

onc(/,/m- 

rihia  p'llyphemits)  from  tho 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nortli 
America.  Called  aho  Mo- 
lucca  crab,  king  crab,  horse- 
shoe crab,  and  horsefoot. 

Llm'y  (lim'J),  a.  [See 
4th  Lime.]  1.  Smeared  with, 
or  consisting  of,  lime;  vis- 
cous.    *'Limy  snares." 

Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime  ;  as,  a  limy  soil. 

3.  Resembling  lime  ;  liaving  the  qualitie.q  of  lime. 
Lin  (lln),  V.  i,     [AS.  liujian.     See  Lithe.]    To  yield  ; 

to  stop  ;  to  cease.     [Obs.  or  Scot.']  Marsfon. 

Lin,  V.  t.     To  cease  from.     [Obs.  or  Scot.l 
Lln.  n.      [Ir.  linn,  or  Gael,  linne  ;    akin  to  W.  llyn  a 

pool,  pond,  lake,  but  in  senses  2  and  3  prob.  from  AS. 

hlynn  torrent.     Cf.  Ddnlin.]     1.  A  pool  or  collection  of 

water,  particularly  one  above  or  below  a  fall  of  water, 

2.  A  waterfall,  or  cataract ;  as,  a  roaring  tin. 

3.  A  steep  ravine. 

d:^^^  Written  also  linn  and  bjn. 

Lln'age  (Itn'Sj),  n.     See  Lineage.     lObs."]    IToVnnd. 

Lin'a-ment  (-a-ment),  n.  [L.  linnmpntiim,  fr.  limnn 
flax.]  {Surg.)  Lint ;  esp.,  lint  made  into  a  tent  for  in- 
sertion into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Ll-narlte  (lc-nar1t),  n.  [So  called  because  formerly 
supposed  to  occur  at  Linares,  in  Spain.]  (Min.)  A  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  lead  and  copper  occurring  in  bright 
blue  monoclinic  crystals. 

Llnch  (ITuch),  n.  [AS.  hlinc  a  hill.]  A  ledge;  a 
right-angled  projection. 

II  Lin'chl  (ITn'chT),  n.  [Native  Chinese  name.]  (Zo- 
ol.) An  esculent  swallow. 

Llnch'pln^  (ITnch'ptn'),  n.  [AS.  h/nis  the  axletree ; 
akin  to  D.  luns  linclipin,  OS.  lunisa,  LG.  lunse,  G.  linise, 
OHG.  lun  peg,  bolt.]  A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle  from  sliding  off  the  axletree. 

Lln'coln  green'  (ITy'kun  gren').  A  color  of  cloth 
formerly  made  in />/»^o//^  England;  the  cloth  itself. 

Llnc'ture  (link'tur  ;  135),  i  n.       [L.  liur/ere,  lincfum, 

Llnc'tus  (link'tus),  j    to  lick.]  flledicine  taken 

by  licking  with  the  tongue. 

LInd  (iTnd),  n.     The  linden.     See  Linden.     Chaucer. 

Lln'den  (lin'den),  ji.  [Grig,  an  adj.  from  lind  linden 
tree,  AS.  lind ;  akin  to  D.  &  Q.  linde,  OHG.  linta,  Icel., 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  lind.  Cf.  Lime  linden.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  hand- 
some tree  {Til ia  Europmi),  ha.\mQ  cymes  of  light  yel- 
low flowers,  and  large  cordate  leaves.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon in  Europe,  {b)  In  America,  the  basswood,  or  Tilia 
Americana. 

IlLln'dl-a  (ITu'dT-a),  n.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A  peculiar 
genus  of  rotifers, 
remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  ciliated 
disks.  By  some 
zoologists  it  is 
thought  to  be  like 


Lindia  (Z.  toiitlosa).    Much  enlarged- 


to  sup- 


the  ancestral  form  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Lin'dl-form  (-dl-form),  «.  [Lindia  -\-  -form.]  {Zo- 
ol.) Resembling  the  genus  Lindia  ;  —  said  of  certain  apo- 
dous  insect  larvae.     [See  Illust.  under  Larva.] 

Line  (lin),  7!,.  [O^.Un.  See  Linen.]  1.  Flax  ;  linen. 
[Obs.]    "  Garraentsmade  of  line.''''  Spenser. 

2.  The  longer  and  finer  fiber  of  flax. 

Line,  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LI^•ED  (Imd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
7i.  Lining.]  [See  Line  flax.]  1.  To  cover  the  inner  sur- 
face of;  as,  to  line  a  cloak  with  silk  or  fur;  to  line  a 
box  with  paper  or  tin. 

The  inside  linrd  with  rich  carnation  silk.     W.  Broirne. 

2.  To  put  something  in  the  inside  of  ;  to  fill 
ply,  as  a  purse  with  money. 

The  charge  amonnteth  very  high  for  any  one  man's  purse, 

except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach  unto.  Cwv\c. 

Till  coffee  has  her  stumnch  liw^tf.  Sui/'i. 

3.  To  place  persons  or  things  along  the  side  of  for  se- 
curity or  defense  ;  to  strengthen  by  adding  anything;  to 
fortify  ;  as,  to  liyie  works  with  soldiers. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 

With  men  of  connige  and  with  means  defendant.      Shak. 

4.  To  impregnate  ;  —  applied  to  brute  animals.  Ci-eech. 
Lined  gold,  gold  foil  having  a  lining  of  another  metal. 
Line,   n.     [OE.    line,   AS.    line  cable,   hawser,  prob.  I 

from  L.  linea  a  linen  thread,  string,  line,  fr.  linum  tiax,  I 
thread,    linen,  cable;   but  the  English  word  was  influ-  i 
enced   by   F.  ligne  line,  from  the  same  L.  word  liyiea.  ) 
See   Linen.]     1.  A   linen   thread   or  string;   a  slender, 
strong  cord;  also,  a  cord  of  any  thickness;  a  rope;  a 
hawser;  as,  a  fishing  line;  a  line  for  snaring  birds;  a 
clothes^ne  ;  a  tovfline. 

Who  so  layeth  lines  for  to  latch  fowls.    Pi^rs  Plowman. 


LINE 

2.  A  more  or  less  threadlike  mark  of  pen,  pencil,  or 
graver  ;  any  long  mark  ;  an,  a  chalk  Uiw. 

3.  Tho  course  followed  Ijy  anything  in  motion ;  hence, 
a  roarl  or  route ;  as,  the  arrow  descended  in  a  curved 
linf  ;  the  place  is  remote  from  lines  of  travel. 

4.  Direction  ;  as,  tlie  line  of  siglit  or  vi«ion. 

B.  A  row  of  letters,  words,  etc.,  written  or  printed; 
efj).,  a  row  of  words  extending  across  a  [jage  or  column. 

6.  A  sJiort  letter  ;  a  note  ;  as,  a  line  from  a  friend. 

7.  {Po't.)  A  verse,  or  the  words  which  form  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  according  to  the  measure. 

In  the  preceding  Uw  l-'iyubCH  flpt-uks  of  Nounicaa.    Broomr. 

8.  Course  of  conduct,  thought,  occupation,  or  fmlicy ; 
method  of  argument ;  department  of  industry,  trade,  or 
intidlectual  activity, 

Ik-  la  uncommonly  powerful  io  hi*  own  line,  but  it  in  not  the 
(Ol'-  of  a  iirMt-rate  man.  Colrridge. 

9.  {Math.)  That  which  has  length,  but  not  breadth  or 
thickness. 

10.  The  exterior  limit  of  a  figure,  phit,  or  territory; 
boundary;  contour;  outline. 

Etlen  ctretclK'd  her  Hnf. 
From  Atirnii  cii^twurd  to  the  royal  towera 
Of  great  Seleucia.  JfiUon. 

11.  A  threadlike  crease  marking  the  face  or  tho  hand ; 
hence,  characteristic  mark. 

T]u)u;,'h  on  his  hrow  were  graven  linfA  austere.     Byron. 
He  tmplei!  palniiHtry.  and  dines 
On  all  her  lortune-telliiig  lineji.  Cleveland. 

12.  Lineament ;  feature  ;  figure.  "  The  lines  of  my 
boy'.sface."  Shak. 

13.  A  straight  row  ;  a  continued  series  or  rank  ;  as,  a 
line  of  houses,  or  of  soldiers  ;  a  /iwe  of  barriers. 

Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines.  Drf/rten. 

14.  A  series  or  succession  of  ancestors  or  descend- 
ants of  a  given  person  ;  a  family  or  race  ;  as,  the  ascend- 
ing or  descending  line;  the  line  of  descent;  the  male 
liiie  ;  a  iine  of  kings. 

Of  his  hncuge  am  I,  and  his  offspring 

By  very  liin  ,  as  of  the  stock  real.  Chaucer. 

15.  A  connected  series  of  public  conveyances,  and 
lience,  an  established  arrangement  for  forwarding  mer- 
chandise, etc. ;  as,  a  line  of  stages  ;  an  express  line. 

16-  {Geog.)  (a)  A  circle  of  latitude  or  of  longitude, 
as  represented  on  a  map.  {b)  The  equator;  — usually 
called  the  line,  or  equinoctial  line  ;  as,  to  cross  the  line. 

17.  A  long  tape,  or  a  narrow  ribbon  of  steel,  etc., 
marked  with  subdivisions,  as  feet  and  inches,  for  meas- 
uring ;  a  tapeline. 

18.  (Script.)  {a)  A  measuring  line  or  cord. 

He  markcth  it  out  with  a  line.  Is.  xliv.  13. 

{b)  That  which  was  measured  by  a  line,  as  a  field  or  any 
piece  of  land  set  apart ;  hence,  allotted  place  of  abode. 

The  fines  are  fallen  nnto  me  in  pleasant  places  i  yea.  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage.  pa.  xvi.  6. 

(c)  Instruction ;  doctrine. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.     Ps.  xix.  4. 

19.  {Mach.)  The  proper  relative  position  or  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  not  as  to  design  or  proportion,  but  with 
reference  to  smooth  working  ;  as,  the  engine  is  in  /me  or 
out  of  line. 

20.  The  track  and  roadbed  of  a  railway ;  railroad. 

21.  {Md.)  (a)  A  row  of  men  who  are  abreast  of  one 
another,  whether  side  by  side  or  some  distance  apart;  — 
opposed  to  column,  {b)  The  regular  infantry  of  an 
army,  as  distinguished  from  militia,  guards,  volunteer 
corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  etc. 

22.  (Fort.)  (a)  A  trench  or  rampart.  (6)  pi.  Dis- 
positions made  to  cover  extended  positions,  and  present- 
ing a  front  in  but  one  direction  to  an  enemy. 

23.  pi.  {Shipbuilding)  Form  of  a  vessel  as  shown  by 
the  outlines  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  sections. 

24.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  straight  horizontal  and  par- 
allel prolonged  strokes  on  and  between  which  the  notes 
are  placed. 

25.  (Stock  Exchange)  A  number  of  shares  taken  by  a 
jobber. 

26.  (Trade)  A  series  of  various  qualities  and  ^"alues 
of  the  same  general  class  of  articles;  as,  a  full  line  of 
hosiery;  a  line  of  merinos,  etc.  McElrath. 

27.  The  wire  connecting  one  telegraphic  station  with 
another,  or  the  whole  of  a  system  of  telegraph  wires 
under  one  management  and  name. 

28.  pi.  The  reins  with  which  a  horse  is  guided  by 
his  driver.     [U.  S.] 

29-  A  measure  of  length  ;  one  twelfth  of  an  inch. 

Hard  lines,  bard  lot.  C  Kingsley.  [See  Def.  18.]  —  Line 
breeding  {Storkbreedinrj),  breeding  by  a  certain  family 
line  of  descent,  especially  in  the  selection  of  the  dam  or 
mother.  —  Line  conch  (Zo'dl.),  a  spiral  marine  shell  (Fas- 
ciolaria  distaiis),  oi  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
marked  by  narrow,  dark,  revolving  lines.  —  Line  engrav- 
ing, (rt)  Engraving  in  which  the  effects  are  produced  by 
lines  of  different  width  and  closeness,  cut  with  the  buriu 
upon  copper  or  similar  material ;  also,  a  plate  so  engraved. 
(6)  A  picture  produced  by  printing  from  such  an  engrav- 
ing.—  Line  of  battle.  <a>  (Mil.  Tactics)  The  position  of 
troops  drawii  up  in  their  usual  order  without  any  deter- 
mined maneuver,  (ft)  (xi'arnlt  The  line  or  arrangement 
formed  by  vessels  of  war  in  an  engagement.  —  Line  of 
battle  ship.  See  Ship  of  the  H/ie,  below.  — Line  of  beauty 
(Fine  .Arf.s)^  an  abstract  line  supposed 
to  be  beautiful  in  itself  and  absolutely ; 
—  differently  represented  by  different 
authors,  nften  as  a  kind  of  elongated 
."?  'like  tlie  one  drawn  by  Hogarthi.  — 
Line  of  centera.  (Mach.)  {at  A  line  join- 
ing two  centers,  or  fulcra,  as  of  wheels  \ 
or  levers,  (ftt  A  line  which  determines 
a  dead  center.  See  Dead  renter,  under 
Deai>.  —  Line  of  dip  ( Geol.  I,  a  line  in 
the  plane  of  a  stratum,  or  part  of  a 
stratum,  perpendicular  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  a  horizontal  plane ;  ttie  line  of  greatest  incli- 
nation of  a  stratum  to  the  horizon.  —  Line  of  fixe  {Mil.\ 
the  direction  of  fire.  —  Line  of  force  i,Ph>jsir.t\,  any  line 


Line  of  Beauty 
(delineated  on  a. 
palette). 
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In  a  fi^ace  in  wliich  forces  are  acting,  so  drawn  that  at 
every  point  of  tlie  line  its  tangent  is  the  direction  ol  tlte 
resultant  of  all  the  forces.  It  cuts  at  right  angles  every 
equipoteutial  surface  which  it  meets.  Specifically  {Mmj- 
neltsnn,  a  line  in  proximity  to  a  niagiiet  so  drawn  that 
any  point  in  it  is  tangential  with  the  direction  of  a  short 
compass  needle  held  at  that  point.  Faradaij.  —  Line 
ot  life  {Paliiiistnn,  a  line  on  the  inside  of  the  hand, 
curving  about  the  base  of  tlie  thumb,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate, by  its  form  or  position,  the  length  of  a  per- 
son's life.  —  Line  of  Unea.  See  Gitnter's  line.  —  Line  of 
march.  (J/i7.)((/i  Arrangement  of  troops  for  marching. 
(b)  Course  or  direction  taken  by  an  army  or  body  of 
troops  in  marching.  —  Line  of  operationa.  tliat  portion  of 
a  theater  of  war  which  an  armv  passes  over  in  attLiining 
its  object.  H.  W.  Halleck.  —  Line  of  alght  ■  /'(/<  anas),  tlie 
line  which  passes  through  the  front  and  rear  sight,  at  any 
elevation,  when  they  are  sighted  at  an  object.  —  Line  tab 
(Knut-),  a  tub  in  which  the  line  carried  by  a  whaleboat  is 
coiled.— Maaon  and  Dixon's  line,  the  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  as  run  before  the  Revolution 
(1764-1767)  by  two  English  astronomers  named  Charles  Ma- 
son and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  In  an  extended  sense,  the  line 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  —  On  the  line,  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  —  s.Tid  of  a  picture,  as 
hung  in  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  —  Right  line,  a  straight 
line;  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  t\vo 
points.  —  Ship  of  the  line,  formerly,  a  ship  of  war  large 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  avessel  supe- 
rior to  a  frigate  ;  usually,  a  seventy-four,  or  three-decker ; 

—  called  also  line  of  battle  ship.  Tnttnt.  —To  crosa  the 
line,  to  cross  the  equator^  as  a  vessel  at  sea.  —  To  give  a 
peraon  line,  to  allow  him  more  or  less  liberty  until  it  is 
convenient  to  atop  or  check  him,  like  a  hooked  fish  tliat 
swims  away  with  the  line.  — Water  line  iShi}ih\ifldivg>, 
the  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  vessel,  as  when 
floating  ui  the  water. 

Line  (Hn),  V.  t.  1.  To  mark  with  a  line  or  lines ;  to 
cover  with  lines ;  as,  to  line  a  copy  book. 

lie  had  a  healthy  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  his  face,  though 
Unul,  bore  few  traces  of  anxiety.  Dickens. 

2.  To  represent  by  lines ;  to  delineate  ;  to  portray, 
[i?.]     "Pictures  fairest  lined.''''  Shak. 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line;  as,  to  line  out  a 
hymn. 

This  custom  of  readine  or  h'ning,  or,  aa  it  whs  frequently 
called,  "deaconin?"  the  hymn  or  psalm  in  the  churches,  was 
brought  about  ptirtly  from  necessity.  X  D.  Gould. 

4.  To  form  into  a  line  ;  to  align  ;  as,  to  line  troops. 

To  line  beea,  to  track  wild  bees  to  their  nest  by  follow- 
ing their  line  of  flight.  —To  line  np  i.\fnr/i.i,  to  put  in 
alignment ;  to  p»it  in  correct  adjustment  for  smooth  run- 
ning.   See  3d  Line,  15). 

Lln'e-age  (lln'e-aj ;  48),  V.     [OE.  linage,  F.  lignnge, 
fr.  L.  Unea  line.     Bee  3d  Line.]     Descent  in  a  line  from 
a  common  progenitor  ;  progeny ;  race ;  descending  line 
of  offspring  or  ascending  Hue  of  parentage. 
Both  the  Utir-arje  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  spruag,  from  nic  are  hidden  yet.    Spenser. 
Lln'e-al  (ITu'e-nl),  a.     [L.  linefdis  belonging  to  a  line, 
fr.  linea  Une  :  cf.  F.  lineal.     See  3d  Like.]     1.  Descend- 
ing in  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor ;  hereditary ;  de- 
rived from  ancestors ;  —  opposed  to  collateral ;  as,  a  lin- 
eal descent  or  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  prime  and  ancient  right  of  Uuenl  Biiccession.      Locke. 

2.  Inheriting  by  direct  descent ;  having  the  right  by 
direct  descent  to  succeed  {to). 

For  only  you  are  lineal  tn  the  throne.  Dryden. 

3.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated  ;  as,  lineal  designs. 

4.  In  the  direction  of  a  line ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
line  ;  measured  on,  or  ascertained  by,  a  line  ;  linear ;  as, 
lineal  magnitude. 

Lineal  meaaore,  the  measure  of  length ;  —  usually  writ- 
ten linfiir  nil asrire. 

Lin'o-al'l-ty  (-ai'T-ty).  n.    The  quality  of  being  lineal. 

Lln'e-al-ly  flln'e-«l-15'))  adv.  In  a  lineal  manner  ;  as, 
the  priiKe  is  liiienlly  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 

Liu'e-a-ment  (-A-m*'nt),  n.  [L.  hneameutnm,  fr.  linea 
Vine:  cf.  F.  lineament.  See  3d  Line.]  One  of  the  out- 
lines, exterior  features,  or  distinctive  marks,  of  a  body  or 
figure,  particularly  of  the  face  ;  feature ;  form ;  mark  ; 

—  usually  in  the plitrnl.  "The  lineaments  ot  the  body." 
Locke,    *^  Lineaments  in  the  character."    Swi/t. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments.  Milton. 

Lln'e-ar  (-e-5r),  a.  [L.  linearis,  lin^arhts,  fr.  Unea 
line:  cf.  F.  liniaire.  See  3d  Like.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  line  ;  consisting  of  lines ;  in  a  straight  direction ; 
lineal. 

2.  {Bat.)  Like  a  line;  narrow;  of  the  same  breadth 
throughout,  except  at  tlie  extremities  ;  as,  a  linear  leaf. 

Linear  differential  equation  (J/'/^A.),  an  equation  which  is 
of  the  lir.it  di'i^ree,  wlien  the  expression  which  is  equated 
to  zero  is  rcgar'led  as  a  function  of  the  dependent  varia- 
ble and  its  ditferential  c-oetflcionty.  —  Linear  equation 
(J/'///).),  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  between  two  va- 
riables ;  —  flo  called  because  every  micli  equatirm  may  be 
con.sidcred  as  reprcaenting  a  right  line.  —  Linear  meaaore, 
the  measurement  of  lengtli.  —  Linear  numbers  lAfaf/i.}. 
such  iinnibers  as  have  rt-latinn  tf>  length  nnly  :  such  is  a 
number  which  repre.icnta  one  Kidc  of  a  plane  figure.  If 
the  plane  figure  1.4  a  square,  tin-  liin'.ir  hgiiro  i'l  callerl  a 
roo/.  —  Linear  problem  ' 'rV'f///.  I,  a  prolilfni  whieh  mny  be 
Rolved  geometrically  by  the  une  d  riglit  liin-H  alone.  ~ 
Unaar  trannfonnation  (/1/v.),  a  change  of  variables  where 
eacli  variable  ia  replaced  "by  a  function  ol  the  firut  degree 
in  the  new  variable. 

Ziln'e-ar-en'sate  (-Pn'Huf),  n.  (Hot.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  H\vi>rd,  but  very  long  and  narrow. 

Lln'e-ar  ly,  '"/'■.      In  a  llneiir  nianner  ;  with  lines. 

Lhi'oar-shaped'  (-»bapt'),  f-    Of  a  linear  shape. 

Lin'o  a-ry  ^u-rt),  a.     Linear.  Holland. 

Lin'e-ate  OTu't-it),  1  a.     [L.  Uneafus,  p.  p.  of  Unfarc 

Lln'0-a'ted(-ii't&l),  1  tn  reduce  to  a  t.traight  line, 
fr. //»/"«■(  line.]     1.  {Zo'il.)  Marked  with  linep. 

2.  (Hot.)  Marked  loiiKitudinally  with  depressed  paral- 
lel lin'-H  ;  an,  a  Unente  leaf. 

Lln^e-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  linentio  tlie  drawing  of 
a  line,  fr.  Unr/ire.'\    Delineation  ;  a  line  or  lines. 


Lln'e-a-ture  (ITu'e-a-tfir;  135),  n.  Anything  having 
outline.     [7.'.]  Holland. 

Llne'xnan  (lin'mSn),  n. :  pi.  Linemen  (-m6n).  1.  Ouv- 
who  carries  the  line  in  eurveyiiig,  etc. 

2.  A  man  employed  to  examine  the  rails  of  a  railroad 
to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition ;  also,  a  man  employed 
to  repair  telegraph  Hues. 

Linden  (liu'£ii)i  «'•  [OE.,  fr.  Hn  Knen.  See  Linen. 
n.]     1.  Made  of  linen  ;  as,  linen  cloth  ;  a  linen  stocking. 

2.  Resembling  linen  clotli ;  white  ;  pale. 

Lln'en,  n.  [Prop,  an  adj.  from  OE.  lin  flax,  AS.  lin 
flax,  whence  linen  made  of  flax;  akin  to  OS.,  Icel.,  *t 
MHG.  I'm  flax  and  linen,  G.  lein.,  leinen,  linen,  Sw.  Un 
flax,  Goth,  lein  linen,  L.  Unum  flax,  linen,  Gr.  Kivov.  Cf. 
Line,  Linseed.]  1.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax  or 
(rarely)  of  hemp;  —  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include 
cambric,  shirting,  sheeting,  towels,  tablecloths,  etc.  "  In 
linen  white  as  milk."  Robert  0/  Brunne. 

2.  Underclothing,  esp.  the  shirt,  as  being,  in  former 
times,  chiefly  made  of  linen. 

Linen  draper,  a  dealer  in  linen.  —  Linen 
prover.  a  small  microscope  for  counting  the 
threads  in  a  given  space  in  linen  fabrics-  — 
Linen  scroll.  Linen  pattern  (Arch.^,  an  orna- 
ment for  tilling  panels,  copied  from  the  folds 
of  a  piece  of  stufl'  symmetrically  disposed. 

Lln'eil-er  (-er).  7*.  A  dealer  in  linen  ;  a  Li^en  Scroll, 
linen  draper      [Obs.l 

Lln'e-0-late  (lln'c-o-lat),  a.  [L.  lineola,  dim.  of  linea 
line.]     1.  {Zo'ul.)  Marked  with  little  lines. 

2.  (Bot.)  Marked  longitudinally  with  fine  lines.  Gray. 

Lln'er  (lin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  lines  ;  as,  a  liner  of 
shoes. 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of  packets ; 
also,  a  line-of-battle  ship  ;  a  ship  of  the  line. 

3.  (Mach.)  A  tliin  piece  placed  between  two  parts  to 
hold  or  adjust  them,  fill  a  space,  etc.  ;  a  sliim. 

4.  {Steam  Engine)  A  lining  within  the  cylinder,  in 
which  the  piston  works  and  between  which  and  the 
outer  shell  of  the  cylinder  a  space  is  left  to  form  a  steam 
jacket. 

B.  A  slab  on  which  small  pieces  of  marble,  tile,  etc., 
are  fastened  for  grinding. 

6.  {Bcseball)  A  ball  which,  when  struck,  flies  through 
the  air  in  a  nearly  straiglit  line  not  far  from  the  groimd. 

-ling  (-ling).  [AS.  -ling.'}  A  noun  suflBx,  commonly 
having  a  dimijiutive  or  a  depreciatory  force  ;  as  in  duck- 
ling,  gosling,  hirelirtg,  foBterUng,  iir&tUng^  underling. 

-ling.     An  adverbial  suffix  ;  as,  dark/rn^r,  ^aXling. 

Ling  (ling),  n.  [OE.  lenge ;  akin  to  D.  leng,  G. 
lUvge,  Dan.  lange^  Sw.  Innga^  Icel.  langa.  So  named 
from  its  being  long.  See  Long,  a.]  (Zoi'd.)  {a)  A  large, 
marine,  gadoid  fish  {MoU-a  vulgaris)  of  Northern  Europe 
and  Greenland.  It  is  valued  as  a  food  fish  and  is  largely 
salted  and  dried.    Called  also  drizzle,     {b)  The  burbot 


LuropL-an  Ling  {Jloha  rulgaris). 

of  Lake  Ontario,  (c)  An  American  hake  of  the  genus 
Phycis.  [Canada"]  {d)  A  New  Zealand  food  fish  of  the 
genus  Gcnypterus.  The  name  is  also  locally  applied  to 
other  fishes,  as  the  cultus  cod,  the  mutton  fish,  and  the 
cobia. 

Ling,  «.  [Icel.  lyng  ;  akin  to  Dan.  lyng^  Sw.  IJung.'} 
(Bot.)  Heather  {C  a  I  Uin  a  vulgaris). 

Ling  honey,  a  sort  of  wild  honey,  made  from  the  flow- 
ers ot  the  lieather.  Holland. 

II  Lln'ga  (ITn'ga),      J  n.      [Skr.  linga.'}     The  phallic 

Lin'gam  (lln'giSm),  I  symbol  under  which  Siva  is 
principally  worsliiped  in  his  character  of  the  creative  and 
reproductive  power.  Whiticorth.     E.  Arnold. 

Llng'-bird'  (ITngMierdO,  «.  {Zo'ul.)  The  European 
meadow  pipit ; — called  also  titling. 

Lln'gel  (ITn'p^l),  n.  [K.  Ugneul,  dim.  of  L.  linea  a 
linen  thread.]     1.  A  shoemaker's  thread.     \_Obs.'} 

2.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather ;  a  lacing  for 
belts.  Crabb. 

Lln'gence  (ITn'jcns),  n.  [L.  lingere  to  lick.]  A  linc- 
tus.     [Ob.-<.]  Fultn: 

Lln'ger  (ITn'ger),  v.  i.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Lingered 
(-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Lingering.]  [OE.  Icngen  to 
tarry,  AS.  lengan  to  prolong,  put  off,  fr.  lang  long. 
V125.  See  Long,  a.]  To  delay  ;  to  loiter  ;  to  remain 
or  wait  long  ;  to  be  slow  or  reluctant  in  parting  or  mov- 
ing ;  to  be  slow  in  deciding ;  to  be  in  suspense  ;  to  hesitate. 
Xor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  Gray. 
Perhapa  thou  lingcr'st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained.    Milton. 

Syn.  — To  loiter;  lag;  saxmter;  delay;  tarry;  stop; 
hesitate. 

Lln'ger,  v.  t.    1.  To  protract ;  to  draw  out.     [Obs."] 
She  lingers  my  dtf-ircs.  .S/iak. 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  a  lingering  manner;  —  with 
o"f ;  as  to  linger  out  om-s  days  on  a  sick  bed.     Dri/den. 

Lln'gor-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  lingers.  Guardian. 

Lln'ger-lng, '/.    1.  Delaying. 

2.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  remaining  long ;  protracted  ; 
as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  clir  IS  tlie  ffitc  of  man  i  but  to  ilic  with  lingering  iniguiHh 
is  trcii.mlly  his  UMy.  Jt'nnhl.r. 

Lln'ger-lng-ly, '/f/t'.    With  delay;  slowly;  tediously. 

Lln'get  (Itii'get),  n.  [F.  Ungot,  pcrh.  fr.  L.  lingua 
tongue  f.see  Tonoub).  Of.  Ingot.]  An  ingot.  [Written 
(lino  Ungnt.]  Camden. 

Llng'lsm  (lYngTz'm),  n.  A  mode  of  treating  certain 
diseases,  as  obesity,  by  gyninasticH  ;  —  proposed  by  Pehr 
Henrik  Ling,  a  Swede.     See  Kinehiatrics. 

Lin'gle  (iTn'g'l),  n.     See  Linoei,. 


Lln'gO  flTn'go),  n.  [L.  lingua  tongue,  language.  See 
Lingual.]     Language;  speech;  dialect,     l-^laiig] 

Lln-gO'a   wood'  (llu-^d'h  wdod').     Amboyna  wood. 

Lln'gOt  (ITn'gotj,  n.  A  linget  or  ingot ;  also,  a  mold 
for  eatitiii^,'  nietiil.-..     See  Linget. 

II  liln'gua  (lln'gwa),  n.  ;  pi.  Lingua  (-gwe).  [L.^ 
the  tongue.]  (Zoijl.)  (a)  A  tongue,  {h)  A  median  proc- 
ess of  the  labium,  at  the  under  side  of  the  mouth  in  in- 
sects, and  serving  as  a  tongue. 

Lln-gua'clous  (lin-gwa'shus),  a.  [L.  Ungual,  -acts,. 
loquacious,  Ir.  lingua  tongue.]  Given  to  the  use  of  tliO' 
tongue;  loquacious.      [O65.] 

Lln'gua-den'tal  (lln'gwa-dPn'tal),  a.  [L.  lingua 
tongue  +  E.  dental.]  {PUonetirs)  Formed  or  uttered  by 
tlie  joint  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  or  rather  tliat  part 
of  the  gum  just  above  the  front  teeth  ;  dentulingual,  as 
the  letters  d  and  t. 

Lln'gua-den'tal,  n.  {Phonetics)  An  articulation  pro- 
nounced bj-  the  aid  or  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Lln'gua  Fran'ca  (ITn'gwa  fr5n%4).  [it.,  prop.,  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks.]  The  commercial  language  of  the- 
Levant, — a  mixture  of  the  languages  of  the  people  of 
the  region  and  of  foreign  traders. 

Lln'gual  (ITn'gwal),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue:  cf.  F. 
Ungual.  See  Tongue,  and  cf.  Language.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  tongue ;  uttered  by  the  aid  of  tlie  tongue  ;  glos- 
sal ;  as,  the  lingual  nerves  ;  a  Ungual  letter. 

Lingual  ribbon.  (Zool.)  See  Odontophore. 

Lln'gual,  n.  A  consonant  sound  formed  by  the  aid 
of  the  tongue ;  —  a  term  especially  apphed  to  certaiii- 
articulations  (as  those  of  t,  d,  thy  and  n)  and  to  the  let- 
ters denoting  them. 

C^^  In  Sanskrit  grammar  certain  letters,  as  (,  th,  (^, 
(/A,  ri,  are  called  linguals,  cerebrals,  or  cacumiiials.  They 
are  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  ana 
drawii  back  into  the  dome  of  the  palate. 

Lin-gual'1-ty  (ITn-gwSl'i-tj?),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
lingual.  _ 

1:  Lin'gua-tUll-da  (lTn'g«a-tu'lT-di),  n.  pi.  [NL.^ 
■fr.  L.  lingua  tongue.]     iZ<>'>.!.)  Same  as  Linguatulina. 

IlLln-guat'u-li'nadin-pw^*'^'^'-'^  -  ■■'  '^"^  '- 
L.  Ii7igua  tongue.]     {Zo- 


ol.)   An  order  of  worm 
like,  degraded,  parasitic 
arachnids.       They    have 
two    pairs    of    retractile 
hooks,   near    the    moutli. 
Called  also  Pentastoinida. 


,vat'u-li'na),  7(.y.    [NL.,  fr. 
f 


One  of  the  I-infufitiilinsi  (Peri- 
taf/iiinum  tRnioidis,  young). 
o  Mouth  ;  h  c  Hi^jke  ;  d 
Intestine.    Enlarged. 


Cp^The  adults  of 
some  species  inhabit  the 
nostrils  and  nasal  sinuses 
of  dogs  and  other  carnivores.  The  young,  after  being 
swallowed  by  sheep,  rabbits,  etc.,  find  their  way  to  the 
lungs  and  liver  and  become  encysted.  These,  when  eaten- 
by  carnivores,  develop  into  the  adult  forms. 

Lln'gul-den'tal  (Itn'gwI-dSn'tal),  a.  &  n.  Lingua- 
dental. 

Lin'gul-fonn  (ITn'gwT-form),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue 
-}-  -form  :  cf.  F.  lingui/orme.}  Having  the  form  of  the 
tongue ;  tongue-shaped. 

Lln'gulst  (Itn'gwTst),  n,  [L.  lingua  tongue,  speech, 
language:  cf.  F.  Uuguisfe.]  1.  A  master  of  the  use  of 
language  ;  a  talker.     [  ObsT] 

I  "11  dispute  with  him  ; 
He  's  a  rare  linguist.  J.  H'ebsfer. 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  languages. 

There  too  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the 
grtuttbt  linguist,  el  the  age.  Muctntlatj- 

Lln-guis'tlo  (ITn-gwTs'tTk),  \  a.  [Cf.  F.  Unguistigue.J 

Lin- gills 'tlc-al  I-tl-kal),  t  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
language ;  relating  to  linguistics,  or  to  the  affinities  of 
languages. 

Lln-guls'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  linguistic  manner ;  from) 
the  point  of  view  of  a  linguist.  Tylor. 

Lln-guia'tlcs  (-tTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  linguistiqup.]  The- 
science  of  languages,  or  of  the  origin,  signification,  and 
application  of  words  ;  glossology. 

II  Lln'gU-la  (lln'gu-la).  n.  ;  pi.  -l-e  (-le).  [L..  a  little 
tongue.]     1.  {Aiiat.)  A  tonpuelike  process  or  part. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  brachiopod' 
shells  belonging  to  the  ^exwiBLingula,  and  related  genera. 
See  Bhachiopoda,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Lingula  flags  iiieol.),  a  group  of  strata  in  the  lower  SilUi 
rian  or  Cambrian  system  of  Wales,  in  which  some  of  the 
layers  contain  vast  numbers  of  a  species  of  Lingula. 

Lln'gU-late  (-iSt),  «.  [L.  Ungulatus,  fr.  lingula  a  lit- 
tle tongue.  Cf.  LiGULATE.]  Sli.iped  like  the  tongue  or 
a  strap ;  ligulate. 

Ll-nlg'er-OUS  (IT-nlj'er-ns),  n.  [L.  linuni  flax  -\~ 
-grroiis.]  Bearing  flax  ;  producing  linen. 
'  Lln'1-ment  (ITn'T-mfnt).  i>.  [L.  Unimcntum,  fr.  linire,. 
Unrre,  to  besmear,  anoint ;  cf.  F.  linimetlt.  Cf.  LETTER, 
Lime  a  viscous  substance.]  A  liquid  or  semiliqnid  prep- 
nr.ation  of  a  consistence  thinner  than  an  ointment,  ap- 
plied to  tlie  skin  by  friction,  eep.  one  used  as  a  sedative 
nr  a  stitmilant. 

Lln'lng  (lin'Tng),  n.    [See  Line  to  cover  the  inside.]. 

1.  Tliii  act  of  one  who  lines;  the  act  or  process  of 
makiiik'  lines,  or  of  inserting  a  lining. 

2.  That  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  anything,, 
as  of  a  garment  or  a  box  ;  also,  the  contents  of  anythiugj 

Thp /mni7  of  hii  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  tuir  Boldiers.  Sliok. 

Llnk(lTnk1,  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  from  lint  and  this 
for  hint  n  tnri-li,  match,  D.  lonf  match  ;  akin  to  G.  Umiei 
cf.  MHG.  lundf-n  to  burn.  Cf.  LuNT,  LiKSTOCK.]  A 
torch  ma.ic  i)f  tow  and  pitch,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

Link.".  fOE.  linke,  AS.  hlrnce ;  akin  to  Sw.  liin^- 
ring  of  n  chain,  Dan.  Ifenkc  chain,  Icel.  hlekkr ;  cf.  G. 
gelenk  joint,  link,  ring  of  a  chain,  lenkcn  to  bend.]  1.  A. 
MiiiRle  riiiR  or  divi.sion  of  a  chain. 

2.  Hence :  Anything,  whether  material  or  not,  whlcbi 


file,   4CD&te,   cAre,   ftm,   iirm,   ask,  final,   ^11 ;    eve,   Svent,   find,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,   tdea,  HI ;    oM,   6bey,   Orb,   Odd ; 
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binds  together,  or  connects,  separate  things ;  a  part  of  a 
counected  eeriys  ;  a  tie  ;  a  bond,    "  Jjinks  of  iron."  Shak. 
'VUv  link  of  brotlii?rIinuil,  ^v  which 
One  coiuim^n  Maker  bound  tuu  to  the  kiiiij.      d.iriier. 
And  60  by  iJoubk-  /ciAs  enchained  UicrnBclvi'b  m  Invi-r's  liff. 

3.  Anything  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link  ;  aw,  a  Ihik 
of  horsehair.  Hfortimer: 

4.  {Kinematic!)  Any  one  of  tlie  several  elementary 
pieces  of  a  mechaniam,  as  the  fixed  frame,  or  a  rod, 
wheel,  mass  of  confined  lifivnd,  etc.,  by  wliicli  relative 
motion  of  other  parts  is  i)roduced  and  constrained. 

6.  (Mack.)  Any  intermediate  rod  or  piece  for  trans- 
mitting force  or  motion,  especially  a  short  connecting 
rod  with  a  bearing  at  eacli  end  ;  specifically  {Stenni  En- 
gine)y  the  slotted  bar,  or  connecting  piece,  to  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  which  the  eccentric  rods  are  jointed,  and  by 
means  of  whicli  tlie  movement  of  the  valve  is  varied,  in 
a  iink  motion. 

6.  {Surveying)  The  length  of  one  joint  of  Gunter's 
chain,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  it,  or  7-02  inches, 
the  chain  being  GO  feet  in  lengtli.     Cf.  Chain,  n.,  4. 

7.  (C/icm.)  A  bond  of  affinity,  or  a  unit  of  valence  he- 
tween  atoms ;  —  applied  to  a  unit  of  chemical  force  or 
attraction. 

8.  pt.  Sausages;  —  hecauae  linked  together.    [Co/loq.] 
Link  (link),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  J).  Linked  (ITnkt) ;  p. 

pr.  ct  vb.  n.  Linking.]  To  connect  or  unite  with  a  link  or 
as  with  a  link  ;  to  join  ;  to  attach  ;  to  unite  ;  to  couple. 

All  the  tnbea  and  nations  that  composed  it  [the  Roman  Em- 
pire] were  linked  together,  nut  only  by  the  same  Ibwh  and  the 
Banie  ^MVernment,  but  by  all  the  lucilities  of  comiiiodioiia  in- 
lercour-^e.  and  of  frequent  currimunication.  Euftace. 

Link,  V.  i.     To  be  connected. 

No  one  t;eneration  Ctiuld  liii/c  with  the  other       Burke. 

Llnk'age  (ITnk'Sj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  act  of  linking  ;  the 
state  of  being  linked  :  also,  a  system  of  links. 

2.  {Chein.)  Manner  of  linking  or  of  being  linked;  — 
said  of  the  union  of  atoms  or  radicals  in  the  molecule. 

3.  {Geom.)  A  systeui  ol  straight  Hues  or  bars,  fastened 
together  by  joints,  and  having  certain  of  their  points 
fixed  in  a  plane.  It  is  used  to  describe  straight  lines  and 
curves  in  tlie  plane. 

Llnk'boy' C-boiO,  )n.    [See  1st  Link.]   A  boy  or  man 

Link'man  (-mSu),  J  that  carried  a  link  or  torch  to 
liglit  passengers. 

Link'  mo'tlon  (mo'shiiu).  {Steam 
Enffinc)  A  valve  gear,  consisting  of  two 
eccentrics  with  their  rods,  giving  mo- 
tion to  a  slide  valve  by  an  adjustable 
connecting  bar,  called  the  fink,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motion  of  the  engine 
can  be  reversed,  or  the  cut-off  varied, 
at  will  i  —  used  very  generally  in  loco- 
motivea  and  marine  engines. 

^^^  Tlie  illustration  shows  a  link 
motion  for  a  vertical  engine,  c  repre- 
aentmg  the  shaft  carrying  two  eccen- 
trics, a  and  6.  for  makiiig  the  engine 
run  forward  and  l);i.k\\ard,  respectivelv, 
their  rods  e  and  '/  lii-niy:  iniiited  to  oppb-  .  ig.,,, ;. 
site  ends  of  tlie  slotted  link /,  in  the  p[f(iw§ 
opening  oi  which  is  a  pin  a  which  is  at-  vi^^^ 
tached  to  the  valve  rod  n.  The  valve  ^^^^^C 
will  receive  the  motion  of  the  forward  -^^'^^^ 
eccentric  when  the  link  is  ui  the  posi-  Link  Jlotion. 
tion  show^l,  and  the  motion  of  the  back- 
ward eccentric  when  the  link  is  sliifted  ao  far  to  the 
right  as  to  bring  e  in  line  with  //,  or  a  compouud  motion 
derived  from  both  eccentrics  when  the  link  is  sliifted  to 
intermediate  positions,  the  compound  motion  causing  the 
valve  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  a  point  determined  by  the 
position  to  which  the  link  may  have  been  shifted. 

Link'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  l.  a  fabric  consisting  of 
links  made  of  metal  or  other  material  fastened  together  , 
also,  a  chain. 

And  thou  shalt  make  hooks  of  gold,  and  two  chaina  of  fine 
gold;  hViAirort  and  wreathed.  Udatl. 

2.  Mechanism  in  which  links,  or  intermediate  connect- 
ing pieces,  are  employed  to  transmit  motion  from  one 
part  to  another. 

II  Lln-nas'a  bo're-alls  (lin-ne'a  bo/ie-aaTs).  [NL. 
Lirinneus  Linmvau  -\-  L.  borealis  northern.]  {Bat.)  The 
twill  flower  which  grows  in  cold  northern  climates. 

Lln-naB'an  )  ITn-ne'f/n),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Lin- 

Lln-ne'an   I      nieus,  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist. 

Llnnjean  Bystem  (Bat.).,  the  system  in  which  the  classes 
are  founded  mainly  upon  the  number  of  stamens,  and  tlie 
orders  upon  the  pistils;  the  artificial  or  sexual  system. 

Lln~nEBlte  (-it),  n.  [See  Linn.ean.]  {Miii.)  A  min- 
eral of  pale  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  occurring 
in  isometric  crystals,  and  also  massive.  It  is  a  sulphide 
of  cobalt  containing  some  nickel  or  copper. 

Linn©  (ITii),  n.     Flax.     See  Linen.     [Ofis-] 

Lln'net  (llu'nSt),  ji.  [F.  linot,  Hvotte,  from  L.  limtm 
flax;  or  peril,  shortened  from  AS.  llnettrige,  fr.  AS.  Ihi 
fiax  ;  —  so  called  because  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp.  See  Linen.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  frinEilline  birds  of 
the  genera  Linotn,  Acti7i- 
thiSy  and  allied  genera,  esp. 
tlie  common  European  spe- 
cies (L.  cnyinnbinn),  which, 
in  full  summer  plumage,  is 
chestnut  browu  above,  with 
the  breast  more  or  less  crim- 
son. The  feathers  of  its  head 
are  grayish  brown,  tipped 
with  crimson.  Called  also 
gray  linnet,  red  linnet,  rose 
linnet,  hroicn  linnet,  Untie, 
lin(ichite,gorse  thatcher,  lin- 
net Jinch,  and  greater  redpoll.  The  American  redpoll 
linnet  {Aconthis  linaria)  often  has  the  crown  and  throat 
rosy.     See  Redpoll,  and  Twite. 

Green  Unnet  IZool.),  the  European  green  finch. 


American   Redpoll    Linnet 

{.Acanthii 


^dpoll    Lin 
;  linari'i). 


Ll-nole-ate  (U-nu'l$-ut), 


(Chem.)  A  salt  of  lino- 


Ll-nole-lc  (IT-no'le-Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  linoleum,  or  linseed  oil ;  specifically  {Cliem.),  des- 
ignating an  organic  acid,  a  thin  yellow  oil,  found  com- 
bined as  a  salt  of  glycerin  in  oils  of  Unseed,  poppy,  hemp, 
and  certain  inits. 

Li-no'le-um  (IT-no'lc-um),  n.  [L.  //nurn  flax  +  olewn 
oil.]  1,  Linseed  oil  brought  to  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness by  some  oxidizing  process,  as  by  exposure  to  heated 
air,  or  by  treatment  with  chloride  of  suIpJiur.  In  this 
condition  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
India  rubber  has  been  :i|. plied. 

2.  A  kind  of  floor  dotli  inade  by  laying  hardened  lin- 
seed oil  mixed  witli  irrmind  cork  on  a  canvas  backing, 

Ll-nox'in  (IT-noks'In),  ii.  \_Lnio\e\c  ~\-  oj-ygen.] 
(C'/ieni.)  A  resinous  substance  obtained  .is  an  oxidation 
product  of  linoleic  acid,     [Written  also  llnoxyn.'] 

Lln-sang' (lin-siiug'),  ?(.  {Zodl.)  Any  viverrino  mam- 
mal of  the  genus  Prionodon,  inhabiting  the  East  Inches 
and  Southern  Asia.  The  common  East  Indian  linsang 
{P.  gracilis)  is  wliite,  crossed  by  broad,  black  bands. 
The  Guinea  linsang  {Parana  Richardsonii)  is  brown  with 
black  spots. 

Lln'seed'  (Itn'sed'),  n.  [OE.  Un  fiax  -f  seed.  See 
Linen.]  {Hot.)  The  seeds  of  flax,  from  which  linseed 
oil  is  obtained.     [Written  also  lintseed.'] 

Linseed  cake,  tin?  .solid  nia^s  nr  cake  wliicIi  remains  when 
oil  isi'.xiiresNi'd  Iroin  tliixsei'd.  -  Linseed  meal,  linseed  cake 
redu'cd  to  powder.  —  Linseed  oU,  oil  obtauied  by  pressure 
from  flax-seed. 

Lln'sey  (ITn'sJ^),  n.     [See  Linen.]     Linsey-woolsey. 

Lin'sey-wool'sey(-wd51's3^ ;  277),  n.  1.  Cloth  made 
of  linen  and  wool,  mixed. 

2.  Jargon.     [Ot.?.]  Shale. 

Lln'sey-wool'sey,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool ; 
hence,  of  different  and  unsuitable  parts  ;  mean.  .Tohnson. 

Lln'StOCk  (ITn'stGk),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  hnitstock,  D. 
lontstok  ;  lont  hint  -}-  stok  stock,  stick.  See  Link  a  torcli, 
Lt;NT,  and  Stock.]  A  pointed  forked  staff,  shod  with 
iron  at  tlie  foot,  to  hold  a  lighted  match  for  firing  cannon. 
[Written  also  lintstock.'] 

Lint  (ITnt),  n.  [AS.  llnet  flax,  hemp,  fr.  tin  flax;  or, 
peril,  borrowed  fr.  L.  linteuni  a  Hnen  clotli,  linen,  from 
linteas  linen,  a.,  fr.  linnm  flax,  lint.  See  Linen.]  1.  Flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  or  otherwise  made  into  a  soft,  downy 
or  fleecy  substance  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores  ;  also, 
fine  ravelings,  down,  fiuff,  or  loose  short  fibers  from  yarn 
or  fabrics. 

Lint  doctor  (Calico-printing  il/acA.),  a  scraper  to  remove 
Imt  from  a  prhiting  cylinder. 

Lln'tel  (ITn'tSl),  n.  [OF.  lin- 
tel, F.  linteau,  LL.  lintellus,  for 
limitellus,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  lijues 
Umit.  See  Limit.]  (Arcli.)  A 
horizontal  member  spanning  an 
opening,  and  carrying  the  super- 
incumbent weight  by  means  of 
its  strength  in  resisting  crosswise 
fracture. 

Lln'tie  (iTn'tT),  Llnt'whlte' 

(lIutMiwIf),  n,  [AS.  Ihiefwige. 
See  Linnet.]  {Zo'ul.)  See  Lin- 
net, Tennyson. 

Llnt^seed'  (ITut'sed'),  n.  See 
Linseed. 

Ll'num  (li'niam),  n.  [L., 
flax.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
eous  plants  including  the  flax  (Linuni  usitatissimujn). 

hVon  (li'un),  n.  [F.  lion,  L.  leo,  -onis.  akin  to  Gr. 
\ebiv.  Cf.  Chameleon,  Dandelion,  Leopard.]  1.  {Zo- 
at.)  A  large  carnivorous  feline  mammal  {Fehs  leo), 
found  in  Southern  Asia  and  m  most  paits  of  Africa,  dis- 
tinct varieties  occurring  in  the  different  countries.  Tlie 
adult  male,  in  most  varieties,  has  a  thick  mane  of  long 
shaggy  Iiair  that  adds  to  liis  apparent  size,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  the  largest  tigers.  The  length,  however,  is 
sometimes  eleven  feet  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  color 
is  a  tawny  yellow  or  yellowish  brown ;  the  mane  is 
darker,  and  "the  terminal  tuft  of  the  tail  is  black.  In 
one  variety,  called  the  maneless  lion,  the  male  has  only 
a  shght  mane. 


Doorway  in  Brick  Wall. 
a  Diecharging  Arch,  h 
Lintel.  The  under  side 
of  the  Lmtel  is  the  Sotht. 


African  Lion. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  sign  and  a  constellation  ;  Leo. 

3.  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  especially  a 
person  who  is  so  regarded ;  as,  he  was  quite  a  lion  in 
London  at  that  time. 

Such  Fociety  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  that  of  Edinhursh, 
for  here  he  was  not  a  Hon,  but  a  man.  Pro/.  Wilson. 

American  lion  (Zodl.),  the  puma  or  cougar. —Lion  ant 
f.^'^'fi/.),  the  ant-lion.  — Lion  dog  (Z-t;/.  1.  a  fancv  dog  with 
a  flowing  mane,  usually  clipped  to  resemble  a  lion's  mane. 

Lion  lizard  iZool.),  the  oasilisk.  —  Lion's  share,  all,  or 


nearly  all ;  the  best  or  largest  part ;  —  from  ^Bop'a  fabia 
of  the  lion  hunting;  in  company  with  rertain  smaller 
beasts,  and  appropriating  to  lilinbelf  all  the  prey. 

Ll'onced  (li'unst),  a.  {iler.)  Adonied  with  lions' 
heads  ;  having  anns  terminating  in  lions'  heads ;  —  said 
of  a  cruHM.     [Written  also  leonred.'] 

Ll'on-cel  (li'iin-H6l),  n.  [OF.,  F.  Honceau,  dim.  ol 
Hon.]  {Her.)  A  small  lion,  especially  one  of  several 
borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

Ll'on-el  (-61),  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  lion.']  {Zodl.)  Thfr 
whelp  of  a  lioness ;  a  young  lion. 

U'on-eas,  7i.     [of,  llunesse.]    {Zoul.)  A  female  lion^ 


Lionces  and  Whelps, 

Ll'on-et  (-6t),  n,  [OF.,  dim.  of  lion.'\  {Zo'ol.)  A. 
youiiff  or  small  lion. 

Li'on-heart''  (-hart'),  n.    A  very  brave  person. 

Ll'on-heart  ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Very  brave  ;  brave  and 
magnanimous.  A/r  IT.  Scott. 

Lron-hood  (-hood),  n.    State  of  being  a  lion.    Carlyle. 

U'on-ism  {-Tz'm),  n.  An  attracting  of  attention,  as  a- 
lion  ;  also,  the  treating  or  regarding  as  a  lion. 

Ll'on-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Lionized  (-izd) ;. 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Lionizing  (-i'zing).]  1.  To  treat  or  regard 
as  a  lion  or  object  of  great  interest.  J.  IJ.  Forbes. 

2.  To  show  the  lions  or  objects  of  interest  to  ;  to  con- 
duct about  among  objects  of  interest.  Macaulay^ 

Ll'on-llke'  (-lik'),  a.     Like  a  lion  ;  brave  as  a  lion. 

Li'on-ly,  a.     Like  a  lion  ;  fierce.     {Obs.]  Milton, 

Ll'on'S  oar'  (li'unz  er').  {Bot.)  A  name  given  in 
Western  South  America  to  certain  plants  with  shaggy 
tomentose  leaves,  as  species  of  Cidcitiuni,  and  Espeletia. 

Ll'on's  loot'  (foot').  {Bot.)  («)  A  composite  plant 
of  the  genus  Prenanthes,  of  wliicli  several  species  are- 
found  in  the  United  States.     (6)  The  edelweiss. 

Ll'on-Ship  (li'un-shTp),  n.     The  state  of  being  a  lion. 

Lron's  leal'  (li'unz  lef'V  {Bot.)  A  South  Europea» 
plant  of  the  genus  Leontice  {L.  leontopetalum ),  the  tuber- 
ous roots  of  which  contam  so  much  alkali  that  they  are- 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Ll'on's  tall'  (tal').  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants 
{Leonurus) ;  —  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  flower  spikes  to  the  tuft  of  a  lion's  tail.  L.  Cardiaca 
is  the  common  motherwort. 

Li'on's  tootb'  (tooth') ;  pi.  Lions'  teeth  (teth')_ 
{Bot. )  See  Leontodon. 

Lip  (ITp),  n.  [OE.  lippe,  AS.  lippa  ;  akin  to  D.  lip, 
G.  lippe,  lef::e,  OHG.  lej's,  Dan.  Itebe,  Sw.  lapp,  L.  la- 
bium, iabrinn.  Cf.  Labial.]  I.  One  of  the  two  fleshy 
folds  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  in  man. 
and  many  other  animals.  In  man  the  lips  are  organs  of 
speecli  essential  to  certain  articulations.  Hence,  by  a. 
figure  they  denote  the  mouth,  or  all  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  sometimes  speech  itself. 

Thine  own  hj'S  testify  against  thee.  Job  xv.  0. 

2.  An  edge  of  an  opening ;  a  thin  projecting  part  of 
anything ;  a  kind  of  short  open  spout ;  as,  the  lip  of  a- 


3.  The  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  end  of  an  auger. 

4.  {Bot.)  {a)  One  of  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  a. 
labiate  corolla.  (6)  The  odd  and  peculiar  petal  in  the- 
Orchis  family.     See  Orchidaceous. 

5.  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  of  a  uni- 
valve shell. 

Lip  bit,  a  pod  auger.  See  Auger.  —  Lip  comfort,  com- 
fort that  is  given  with  words  onlv.  —  Lip  comforter,  on& 
wiio  comforts  with  words  only.  —  Lip  labor,  untelt  or  in- 
sincere speech  ;  hypocrisy-  Bale.— Up  reading,  the  catch- 
mg  of  the  words  or  meaning  of  one  speaking  by  watching 
the  motion  of  his  lips  without  hearing  his  voice.  Carpen^ 
ter.  —  Lip  salve,  a  salve  for  sore  lips.  —  Lip  service,  ex- 
pression by  the  lips  of  obedience  and  devotion  without 
tlie  performance  of  acts  suitable  to  such  sentiments. — 
Lip  wisdom,  wise  talk  without  practice,  or  unsupported 
by  experience.  —  Lip  work,  ta)  Talk.  ib>  Kissing.  [Bu- 
inoroits]  B.  Jonson.  —  To  make  a  lip,  to  drop  tJie  under 
lip  in  sullenness  or  contempt.  .Slink.  —  To  ehoot  out  the 
Up  {Script.),  to  show  contempt  by  protruding  the  lip. 

Lip,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lipped  (ITpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.n^ 
Lipping  (-pTng).]  1.  To  touch  with  the  hps ;  to  put  the^ 
lips  to  ;  hence,  to  kiss. 

The  bubble  on  the  wine  which  breaks 

Before  you  lip  the  glass.  Praed. 

A  hand  that  kings 
ITave  lipi'ed  and  trembled  kissing.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  ;  to  speak,     [.ff.]  Keats. 

Lip.  V.  t.     To  clip  ;  to  trim.     [CJ5.]  Holland. 

\\  Ll-ps'ml-a  (IT-pe'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AiVos  fat- 
+  atfj.a  blorid.]  {Med.)  A  condition  in  which  fat  occurs- 
in  the  blood. 

Li-pans'  (le-panz'l,  n.  pi.;  sing.  Lipan  (-pan'). 
{Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Xorth  American  Indians,  inhabit- 
ing the  northeni  part  of  Mexico.  They  belong  to  the- 
Tinneh  stock,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Apaches. 

Ll-pa'ri-an  (IT-pa'rT-(7n\  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  species  of  a 
family  (/,j'^rtri(/a;)  of  destructive  bombycid  moths,  as  the 
tussock  moths. 

Llp'a-rlte  (iTp'a-rit),  n.  [So  called  from  Lipari,  tha 
island.]     (Min.)  A  quartzose  trachyte  ;  rhyolite. 

Llp'ic(lTpTk),  a.  [Gr.  AiVos  fat.]  (r//fm.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  fat.      The  word  was  formerly 
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used  specifically  to  desif^nate  a  supposed  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxiiJiitiou  of  oleic  acid,  tallow,  wax,  etc. 

Ll-pln'lc  (IT-pTn'tk),  </.     {C/tfm.)  Lipic. 

Llp'less  f  ITp'les),  a.     Having  uo  lips. 

Llplet  (-l^^t),  71.      A  little  lip. 

r  Lip  0-ceph'a-la  (np'6-s5f'a-la),7i.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xeirreadai  to  be  Lacking  -j-  xe^oAij  head.]  {Zodl.)  Same 
as  Lamellibranchia. 

Llp'O-Chrin  (ITp'o-krtn),  n,  [Gr.  Ai'iroc  fat  +  xpoa 
color.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  yellow  coloring  matter, 
soluble  in  etiier,  contained  in  the  small  round  fat  drops 
in  the  retinal  epithehum  cells.  It  is  best  obtained  from 
the  eyes  of  frops, 

Lip'O-S^am  (ITp'o-grSm  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  A.eiVeij',  Acn-eii', 
to  leave,  omit  -j-  -gram.']  A  writing  composed  of  words 
not  having  a  certain  letter  or  letters;  —  as  in  the  Odys- 
sey of  Trj-phiodorus  there  was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  uo 
E  in  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Lip'o-grani-mat'io(-m2t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  XtTroypo/xM^a tos  : 
cf.  F.  Upo'jraniinatique.']  Omitting  a  letter;  composed 
of  words  not  having  a  certain  letter  or  letters  ;  as,  lipo- 
grniamatic  writings. 

Up'o-gram'ma-tist  (-gram'mi-tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lipo- 
grammatiste.]     One  who  makes  a  lipograni. 

il  Li-po'ma  (It-po'nii),  71.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  AtVos  fat 
+  -oniff.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  of  fat  or  adipose 
tissue.  —  Ll-pom'a-tOUS  (-p5m'a-tijs),  a. 

Li'pO-thym'iC  (lI'po-thTm'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  AetTroSujxiKo?, 
AiTTo^/xiKo?.]  Tending  to  swoon;  fainting.  [Written 
also  Ifiputhyinic] 

Ll-poth'y-mous  (It-pSthT-mSs),  a.  [Gr.  AetVeiv  to 
leave,  to  lack  4-  ^"^05  soul,  life.]  Pertaining,  or  given, 
to  swooning ;  fainting. 

Ll-poth'y-my  (-sij-),  n.  [Gr.  AtTroflu/xta  :  cf.  F.  lipo- 
ihij'u/''.]     A  fainting;  a  swoon.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Lippefl  (ITpt),  rt.  1.  Having  a  lip  or  lips;  having  a 
raised  or  rounded  edge  resembling  the  lip  ;  — often  used 
in  composition ;  as,  Wxick-lipped,  thin-lipped,  etc. 

2.  {Bot.)  Labiate. 

Llp'pl-tude  (Itp'pl-tud),  71.  [L.  lippitudOy  fr.  Uppns 
Wear-eyed  :  cf.  F.  lippitude.'\  Soreness  of  eyes  ;  the  state 
of  being  blear-eyed  ;  blearedness. 

Llpse  (ITps),  V.  i.     To  lisp.     [06s.]  Chnitcer. 

Lip'yl  (ITp'Tl),  n.  [Gr.  AiVo?  fat -f -y/.]  (Chem.) 
A  hypotlietical  radical  of  glycerin.     lObs.']        Berzeliiis. 

Llq.'ua-ble  (ITk'wa-b'l),  a,  [L.  liquahHis.  See  Li- 
■QUATE,  V.  ?.]     Capable  of  being  melted. 

Li'quate  (li'kwat),  ?•.  i.  [L.  Uquaius,  p.  p.  of  liqtiare 
toiii'^lc]   To  melt ;  to  become  liquid.  lOfjs.]    Woodward. 

Ll'ciuate,  v.  t.  (Metal.)  To  separate  by  fusion,  as  a 
more  fusible  from  a  less  fusible  material. 

Ll-q,na'Uon  (It-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  Uquatio :  cf.  F. 
iiqitatinn.l  1,  The  act  or  operation  of  making  or  becom- 
ing liiiuid  ;  also,  the  capacity  of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  (Metnl.)  The  process  of  separating,  by  heat,  an 
easily  fusible  metal  from  one  less  fusible  ;  eliquation. 

Llq^Ue-fa'cient  (ITk'we-fa'shent),  n.  \lj.Uquefacipns, 
p.  pr.  of  I ique/acere.  See  Liquefy.]  1.  That  which  serves 
to  liquefy. 

2.  (Med.)  An  agent,  as  raercurj*,  iodine,  etc.,  which 
promotes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the  system,  and  in- 
creases the  secretions. 

LIq'ue-lac'tlon  (-fSk'shijn),  n.  [L.  liquefactio:  cf. 
F.  liquefaction.  See  Liquefy.]  1.  The  act  or  operation 
of  making  or  becoming  liquid  ;  especially,  the  conversion 
of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquid. 

3.  (Chem.  Physics)  The  act,  process,  or  method,  of 
reducing  a  gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  by  means  of  cold  or 
pressure  ;  as,  the  Uqi/efnction  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

Llq'ue-fl'a-ble  (llk'w^-fi'i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Hqnefiable. 
See  Liquefy.]  Capable  of  being  changed  from  a  solid  to 
a  lirjiiid  state. 

Llq'ue-ll'er  (-er),  n.    That  wliich  liquefies. 

Llq'ue-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Liquefied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Liquefying  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  liquefier,  L. 
Zii/H^retobe  liquid  ^  J'ncere,  -ficare  (in  comp.),  to  make. 
See  Liquid,  and  -fy.]  To  convert  from  a  solid  form  to 
that  of  a  liquid  ;  to  melt;  to  dissolve;  and  technically, 
to  inelt  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 
1  Llq'ue-fy,  v.  i.     To  become  liquid. 

Ll-ques'cen-cy  (lt-kw5s's?n-!45-),7j.  [See  Liquescent.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent.  Johnson. 

Ll'qnes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  liqiiescens,  p.  pr.  of  li- 
qriisrf-rr  to  bi'fonie  liquid,  incho.  fr.  Hqnere  to  be  liquid.] 
"Tending  to  booipe  liquid  ;  incliuerl  to  melt;  melting. 

IlIil'queurMle  ker'),  71.  [F.  See  Liquor.]  An  aro- 
matic alcoholic  cordial. 

C^^r*  Some  liqueur.'^  are  prepared  by  infusing  certain 
woods,  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  either  water  or  alcohol,  and 
adding  sugar,  etc.  Others  are  distilled  from  aromatic  or 
llavonng  agents. 

Llq'uld  (ITk'wTd),  a.  [L.  liquidus,  fr.  Uqnere  to  be 
fluid  or  liquid;  cf.  Skr.   ri  to  oozo,  drop,  U  to  melt.] 

1.  Flowing  freely  like  water;  fluid;  not  solid. 

Yea,  thimgh  he  go  upon  Ihc  plane  and  liquid  water  which  will 
rcci-ive  n.j  fctcp.  T'jndak. 

2.  (Phy,ncs)  Being  in  such  a  state  that  the  component 
parts  move  freely  among  themselves,  but  do  not  tend  to 
separate  from  each  other  as  the  particles  of  gast-s  and 
-vapors  do  ;  neither  solid  nor  aeriform  ;  as,  liquid  mer- 
cury^  in  distinction  from  mercury  solidified  or  in  a  state 
of  vapor. 

3.  Flowing  or  soundinjf  smoothly  or  without  abrupt 
transitions  or  harsh  tones.   *^  Liquid  melody."  Crashaw. 

4.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harshness ;  smooth ; 
as,  I  and  r  are  liquid  letters. 

5.  Fluid  and  transparent ;  as,  the  liquid  air. 

6.  Clear;  definite  in  terms  or  amount.  [0&.T.]  "Though 
the  df-bt  should  be  entirely  liqvid.^^  Aylijj'e. 

Liquid  glasi.    See  Soluble  glass^  under  Glass. 
Iilq'aia,  n.     1.  A  substance  whose  parte  change  their 


relative  position  on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  there- 
fore retain  no  definite  form  ;  any  substance  in  the  state 
of  liquidity  ;  a  tiuid  that  is  not  aeriform. 

CW^  Liquid  and  jiuid  are  terms  often  ased  synony- 
mously, but  ;/»/(Mias  the  broader  si^ihcatiou.  All  liq- 
uids are  fluids,  but  many  fluids,  as  aur  and  the  gases,  are 
not  liquids. 

2.  (Phon.)  A  letter  \vhich  has  a  smooth,  flowing 
sound,  or  which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute ;  as,  I  and 
r,  in  bin,  bra.     jl/and  n  also  are  called  liquids. 

Liquid  meaaure,  a  measure,  or  system  of  measuring,  for 
liquids,  by  the  gallon,  quart,  pint,  gill,  etc. 

Liq'uid-am'bar  (ITk'wId-Sm'ber),  n.  {Liquid  -j-  am- 
ber.] 1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  consisting  of  two  species  of  tall 
trees  having  star-shaped  leaves,  and  woody  burlike  fruit. 
Liquidambar  styracijiua  is  the  North  American  sweet 
yum,  and  L.  Orientalis  is  found  in  Asia  IVIuior. 

2.  The  balsamic  juice  which  is  obtained  from  these 
trees  by  incision.  The  liqnid  balsam  of  the  Oriental  tree 
is  liquid  stornx. 

Llq'uld-am^ber,  n.    See  Liquidambab. 

Llq'ui'date  (ITk'wi-dat),  r.  t.  [imji.  &  p.  p.  Liqui- 
dated {-da'tfid);  77.  jir.  &  vb.  v.  Liquidatino.]  [LL. 
liquidatus,  p.  p.  of  liquidare  to  liquidate,  fr.  L.  liquidus 
liquid,  clear.  See  Liquid.]  1.  (Law)  To  determine  by 
agreement  or  by  litigation  the  precise  amount  of  (indebt- 
edness) ;  or,  where  there  is  an  indebtedness  to  more  than 
one  person,  to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  (each  in- 
debtedness) ;  to  make  the  amount  of  (an  indebtedness) 
clear  and  certain. 

A  debt  or  demand  is  ^fgiMVaff"?  whenever  the  nmoimt  due  is 
agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  fixed  by  the  operation  of  law. 

1.-.  an.  Hep.  .■>21. 

If  our  epistolary  nccnunts  were  fairly  liquidateil.  I  believe 
you  would  be  brought  in  considerable  debtor.  Chestetjield . 

2.  In  an  extended  sense  :  To  ascertain  the  amount,  or 
the  several  amoinits,  of,  and  apply  assets  toward  the  dis- 
charge of  (an  indebtedness).  Abbott. 

3.  To  discharge  ;  to  pay  off,  as  an  indebtedness. 
Friburg  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigismund  to  liquidate  a  debt 

of  a  thousand  florins.  If.  t'oxe. 

4.  To  make  clear  and  intelligible. 

Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  parts  of  a  com- 
pound jsystein.  A.  Hamilton. 

5.  To  make  liquid.     {Obs.] 

Liquidated  damages  {Law),  damages  the  amount  of  which 
is  tixed  or  ascertamed.  Abbott. 

Liq  Ul-da'tlon  (llk'wT-da'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  liquida- 
tion.] The  act  or  process  of  liquidating;  the  state  of 
being  liquidated. 

To  go  Into  liquidation  (Lair'),  to  turn  over  to  a  trustee 
one's  asset  3  and  accounts,  in  order  tliat  the  several  amounts 
of  one's  indebtedness  may  be  authoritatively  ascertained, 
and  that  the  assets  may  be  applied  toward  their  discharge. 

Llq'ul-da'tor  (ITk'wT-da'ter),  ju     [Cf .  F.  liquidateur.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  liquidates. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  winding  np  of 
a  company,  to  bring  and  defend  actions  and  suits  in  its 
name,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany.    [Eny.]  Mozlev  d-  IF. 

Ll-quld'i-ty  (IT-kwTd't-tJ-),  n.  [L.  liquiditas,  fr.  li- 
quidus liquid  :  cf.  F.  Uquidite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  liquid. 

Llq'Uid-lze  (ITk'wTd-iz),  v.  f.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Liquid- 
ized (-I^d)  :;).  ^r.  &  r6.  71.  Liquidizing  (-i'zTug).]  To 
render  liquid. 

Liq'uld-ly,  adv.     In  a  liquid  manner;  flowingly. 

Llq'uld-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid  ; 
liquidity;  fluency. 

Liq'lior  (ITk'er),  n.  [OE.  h'conr,  liciir,  OF.  licur,  F. 
liqueur,  fr.  L.  liquor,  fr.  liquere  to  be  liquid.  See  Liq- 
uid, and  cf.  Liqueur.]  1.  Any  liquid  substance,  as 
water,  milk,  blood,  sap,  juice,  or  the  like. 

2.  Specifically,  alcoholic  or  spirituous  fluid,  either  dis- 
tilled or  fermented,  as  brandy,  wine,  whisky,  beer,  etc. 

3.  (Pharm.)  A  solution  of  a  medicinal  substance  in 
water ;  —  distinguished  from  tincture  and  aqua. 

t^^  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes,  in  this  class  of 
preparations,  all  aqueous  solutions  without  sugar,  in 
which  the  substance  acted  on  is  wlioUy  soluble  in  water, 
excluding  those  in  which  the  dissolved  matter  is  gaseous 
or  very  volatile,  as  in  the  aqute  or  waters.         U.  iS.  Disp. 

Labarraque'B  liquor  (Old  Chem.),  a  solution  of  an  alka- 
line hypiKhloritc,  as  sodium  livpochlorite,  used  in  blcai-li- 
Mig  and  ,l^  a  di:.infectant.  —  Liquor  of  flints,  or  Liquor  sili- 
cum  [tild  c/irm.),  soluble  glass ;  — so  called  berause 
formerly  made  from  powdered  flints.  Se.'  Snlublr  t/laxs, 
under  Glass.  —  Liquor  of  Libaviua.  (Old  Ch.'in.\  .Set-  'Fum- 
>nq  liquor  of  Lihnrius,  under  Fuming.  —  Liquor  Banguinia 
( s5n'gwin-Ts)  ( Physiol. ),  the  blood  plasma.  —  Liquor  thief. 
a  tube  for  taking  samples  of  li(iuor  from  a  cask  through 
the  bimg  hole.  —  To  be  In  liquor,  to  be  intoxicated. 

Llq'uor,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Liquored  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  11.  Liquoring,]     1.  To  supply  with  liquor.     [7?.] 

2.  To  grease.     [Obs.]  Bacon, 

lii/iinr  iishi'rnien's  boots.  Shak. 

Llq'uor-lce  (ITk^r-Ts),  n.     See  LicoRicR. 

Llq'uor-lBh,  ".     See  Lickerish.     [Ohs.]  Shnl: 

Uq'uor-ous  (-Qs),  «.  Eagerly  desirous.  See  Licker- 
ish.    [Ohs.]  Mar.stoii. 

;i  U'ra  (Wt\),  -n.  :  pi.  Lire  (-rft).  [It.,  fr.  L.  libra  the 
Ronian  pound.  Cf.  LivRE.]  An  Italian  coin  equivalent 
in  value  to  tlm  French  franc. 

II  Ll-rella  (It-rRIlA),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lira  a  fur- 
row.] (Hot.)  A  linear  apothecinni  furrowed  along  the 
niidiMc  ;  the  fruit  of  certain  lichens. 

U-rel'Il-lorm  MT-f3rm),»;.  [Lirelln  -\--form.-\  (Bot.) 
Like  a  lirella.      [Written  .alho  lirethrform.] 

II  Llri-0-den'dron  (lTr'T-o-dCn'dr5u),  ;).  ;  ;)/.  Linio- 
DRNDRA  (-drA).  [>'L.,fr.  Gr.  \e{pLoy  lily  -{•  5eV5poi'trce.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  largo  and  very  beautiful  trens  of  North 
America,  having  smooth,  sliining  leaves,  and  handsouu;, 


Flower  and  Leof  of  the  TuHp  Tree 
(Liriif'lendron  ttilipi/cra). 


tidiplike  flowers  ;  tulip  tree  ;  whitewood ;  —  called  also 

caiioeuood.     LiriO' 

dendrou    tulipijera 

is   the  only  extant 

species,    but    there 

were  several  others 

in    tlie    Cretaceous 

epoch. 

Ur'l-plpe  (ITr'T- 
pTp),  71.    lObs.]  See 

LiRIPOOP. 

Jiir'I-pOOp  (ITr'T- 
poop),n.  [OF. /(■;•/- 
p  ip  i on,  liripio/i, 
LL.  /  irip  ijrt  u  VI. 
Said  to  be  corrupted 
from  L.  cleriephip- 
pium,  lit.,  the  cler- 
gy's caparison.] 

1.  A  pendent  part 
of  the  old   clerical 
tippet ;  afterwards,  a  tippet ;  a  scarf ;  —  worn  also  by  doc- 
tors, learned  men,  etc.     {Obs.] 

2.  Acuteness ;  smartness  ;  also,  a  smart  trick  or  strat- 
agem.    lObs.]  Sta7iihurst. 

3.  A  silly  person.     \_Obs.] 

A  ''r'^op/i,  veUerrt>ooy»,  a  sillv,  eniptv  creature  :  an  old  do- 
tard. J/,V/ts.    JIS.  Vrrou  Ohm. 

Ll-roc'O-nlte  (li-r5k'6-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  Aetpos  pale -f-  xoi'ta 
powder.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper,  occur- 
ring  in  obtuse  pyramidal  crystals  of  a  sky-blue  or  verdi- 
gris-green color. 

Llsn)OIl  (ITz'bon),  71.  A  sweet,  light-colored  species 
of  wine,  produced  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and 
so  called  as  being  shipped  from  Lisbon,  in  Portugal. 

Lisle  (in),  n.  A  city  of  France  celebrated  for  certain 
manufactures. 

Liele  glove,  a  fine  summer  glove,  made  of  Lisle  thread. 
—  Lifile  lace,  a  fine  handmade  lace,  made  at  Lisle.  — 
Liflle  thread,  a  hard  twisted  cotton  thread,  originally 
produced  at  Lisle. 

Llsne  (lin),  n.  [Prov.  E.  lissen,  lisne,  a  cleft  in  a 
rock.]     A  cavity  or  hollow.     \_Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Llap  (lisp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lisped  (ITspt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lisping.]  [OE.  lispen,  h'psen,  AS.  wlisp  stain- 
mering,  lisping ;  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  Iispe7i  to  lisp,  G. 
lispeln,  Sw.  Vdspa,  Dan.  lespe.]  1.  To  pronounce  the 
sibilant  letter  s  imperfectly  ;  to  give  s  aud  z  the  sound 
of  th  ;  —  a  defect  common  among  children. 

2.  To  speak  with  imperfect  articulation ;  to  mispro- 
nounce, as  a  child  learning  to  talk. 


As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fnmc, 

I  liiped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 


Pop^. 


3.  To  speak  hesitatingly  with  a  low  voice,  as  if  afraid. 
Lest  when  my  lisping,  guilty  tongue  should  halt.    Drayton. 
Lisp,  V.  t.     1.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp. 

2.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulation;  to  express 
with  words  pronounced  imperfectly  or  indistinctly,  as  a 
child  speaks;  hence,  to  express  by  the  use  of  simple, 
childlike  lang'uage. 

Tn  spcnk  mitn  them  after  their  own  copocitv.  and  to  liup  the 
words  unti.  tliem  ficconliiiE:  as  the  babes  and  children  of  that 
age  might  sound  tlieni  Q'jam.  Ti/mlah. 

3.  To  speak  with  reserve  or  concealment ;  to  utter 
timidly  or  confidentially  ;  as,  to  lisp  treason. 

Lisp,  n.    The  habit  or  act  of  lisping.    See  Lisp,  v.  7".,  1. 

I  overheard  her  auswer,  with  a  very  pretty /iji^*,  "OlSlrophon, 
you  are  a  dangerous  creature."  littler. 

Llsp'er  (-er),  7?.     One  who  lisps. 

Lisp'ing-ly,  adv.    With  a  lisp  ;  in  a  lisping  manner. 

LiSB  (li^),  n.  [AS.  liss.]  Release  ;  remission  ;  ease; 
relief.     [tMs.]     *'  Of  penance  had  a  lisse.''^  Chaucer. 

Liss,  r.  t.  XA.'^.lissa7i.]  To  free,  aa  from  care  or  pain  ; 
to  relieve.     [_Obs.]    "  Lissed  of  his  care."  Chaucer. 

II  IJs'sen-ceph'a-laOT9'sen-sSf'A-la),7^.  ;>?.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Aicrcrds  smooth  -f"  fyK^tftaXoi  the  brain.]  (Zool.)  A 
general  name  for  all  those  placental  mammals  that  have 
a  brain  with  few  or  uo  cerebral  convolutions,  as  Roden- 
tia,  Insectivnra,  etc. 

Lis'som    I  (ITs'sQm),  a.      [For  lithesome.]     1.  Lim- 

Lls'some  (      ber ;  supple  ;  flexible  ;  lithe  ;  lithesome. 
Straight,  but  ns  lisunme  as  a  hazel  wand.      Teiwfisou. 

2.  Light;  nimble;  active.  Halliwell. 

—  Lls'some-ness,  n. 

List  (IT.-^t),  n.  [F.  lice,  LL.  liciae,  pi.,  from  L.  licivm 
threail,  ^;irdle.]  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  piece  of  ground,  or  field  of  combat ;  hence,  in 
the  plural  (lists),  the  ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race 
or  combat.  Chaucer. 

In  mcnpurcd  lisU*  to  toss  the  weighty  Innce.  Pojie. 

To  enter  the  llBta,  to  accept  a  challenge,  or  engage  iu 
contest. 

List.  V.  t.    To  inclose  for  combat ;  aa,  to  list  a  field. 

List,  V.  7.  [See  Listen.]  To  hearken  ;  to  attend  ;  to 
listen.     [Obs.  except  in  poetry.] 

Stand  close,  ond  list  to  him.  Sliak: 

Iilst,  t'.  t.    To  listen  or  hearken  to. 

Then  wcitjh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sufitoin. 

If  with  too  credent  cur  you  h.<(  hie  songs.  Shak. 

List)  V.  i.     [OE.  listen,  lusten,  AS.  lystan,  from  lust 

pleasure.    See  Lust.]    1.  To  desire  or  choose  ;  to  jilease. 

The  wind  blowetli  where  it  listctli.        .Tohit  iii.  H. 

Them  that  add  to  the  Word  of  God  wlmt  them  Hntetli.    Bonkrr. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  ns  they  li.'t.      Wfiifni/'t. 

2.  (.\'aut.)  To  lean;  to  incline;  as,  the  ship /?>/.■;  to  port. 

List,  7'.     1.  Inclination;  desire.     {Obs.]         Chaucer. 

2.  (Xaut.)  \n  inclination  to  one  sido  ;  as,  the  ship  has 
a  list  to  rttari)oard. 

List,  71.  [AS.  list  a  list  of  clotli ;  akin  to  D.  lijst,  G. 
leiste,  OHG.  /ista,  Icel.  lista,  listi,  Sw.  list,  Dan.  lisle. 
In  senflB  5  from  F.  li.ste,  of  German  origin,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately tho  same  word.]     1.  A  strip  forming  the  woven 


ale,   aenute,    cftre,    &m,    {inn,    ask,    final,    j^U ;    £ve,    event,    Cnd,    furn,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    tJbcy,    Orb,    Odd ; 
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border  or  selvedde  of  cloth,  particularly  of  broadcloth, 
and  Herviug  to  MtreiiKthfii  it;  hence,  a  utrip  of  cloth  ;  a 
fillet.     "  Gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  lisl/'  H/iuk. 

2<  A  limit  or  bouudary ;  a  border. 

The  very  Hit,  the  very  utinubt  buuiid, 

Of  ull  our  fortuiifri.  S/uik. 

3.  The  lobe  of  the  oar;  the  ear  itself.   [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

4.  A  Btripe.     [Ohs.'\  Sir  T.  Jiruune. 

5.  A  roll  or  catalogue,  tliat  in,  a  row  or  line  ;  a  record 
of  names ;  as,  a  list  of  uames,  booka,  articles ;  a  list  of 
ratable  estate. 

lie  was  the  ablest  emperor  uf  all  the  lint.  Bavon. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  little  square  moldiug  ;  a  fillet;  —  called 
also  listel. 

7.  {Carp.)  A  narrow  strip  of  wood,  esp.  eapwood, 
cut  from  the  edge  of  a  plank  or  board. 

8.  {Rope  Makinrj)  A  piece  of  woolen  cloth  with  which 
the  yarns  are  grasped  by  a  workman. 

9.  {Tin-plate  Mann/.)  {u)  The  first  thin  coat  of  tin. 
(6)  A  wirelike  rim  of  tin  left  ou  au  edge  of  the  plate 
after  it  is  coated. 

civil  Ust  {tirent  Britain  S:  U.  A'.),  the  civil  officers  of 

Sovermiient,  as  judges,  ambassadors,  secretaries,  etc. 
[ence,  the  revenues  or  appropriations  of  public  money 
for  tlie  support  of  tlie  civil  officers.  More  recently,  the 
^iri!  li.sf,  in  England,  embraces  oidy  the  expenses  of  the 
reigning  monarch's  liousehold.  —Free  Hat.  (^^0  A  list  of 
articles  admitted  to  a  country  free  of  duty,  lb)  A  list  of 
persons  admitted  to  any  entertainment,  as  a  theater  or 
opera,  without  payment,  or  to  whom  a  periodical,  or  the 
like,  is  furnished  witliout  cost. 

Syn. —  Roll;  catalogue;  register;  inventory;  sched- 
iile.  —  List,  Roll^  C.\talogite,  Register,  Inventory, 
Schedule.  A  /ist  is  properly  a  simple  aeries  of  names, 
etc.,  in  a  brief  form,  such  as  might  naturally  be  entered 
in  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  A  roll  was  originally  a  list 
•containing  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  a  public 
body  (as  Parjiament,  etc.),  which  was  rolled  up  and  laid 
aside  among  its  archives.  A  cntalofjae  is  a  list  of  persons 
or  things  arranged  in  order,  and  usually  containing  some 
dest-ription  of  the  same,  more  or  less  extended.  A  reijis- 
/^r  is  deaigued  for  record  or  preservation.  An  iyivcntory 
is  a  list  of  articles,  found  on  liand  in  a  store  of  goods,  or 
in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A  schedule  is  a  formal  list  or  inventory  pre- 
pared for  legal  or  business  purposes. 

List  (list),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Listed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Listing.]  [From  list  a  roll.]  1.  To  sew  together,  as 
strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a  show  of  colors,  or  form 
a  border.  Sir  II.  Wottoii. 

2.  To  cover  with  list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth;  to  put 
list  on  ;  as,  to  list  a  door ;  to  stripe  as  if  with  list. 

The  tree  that  stood  whitt'-Z/^re*/  through  the  gloom.     Tennyeon. 

3.  To  enroll ;  to  place  or  register  in  a  list. 

Lifted  among  the  upper  servint;;  men.  Jlilton. 

4.  To  engage,  as  a  soldier ;  to  enlist. 

I  will  list  you  for  my  aoldicr.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  (Carp.)  To  cut  away  a  narrow  atrip,  as  of  sapwood, 
from  the  edge  of  ;  as,  to  list  a  board. 

To  list  a  stock  (S/ork  Erchnnge),  to  put  it  in  the  list  of 
stocks  called  at  the  meeting  of  the  board. 

List,  V.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service  by  enrolling 
one's  name  ;  to  enlist. 

List'el  (ITs'tei),  n.  [F.  lisfel,  dim.  of  lisle  fillet,  list. 
See  List  the  edge.]     {Arch.)  Same  as  List,  n.,  6. 

Lla'ten  (lT8"n),  ?•.  i.  li/np.  &  p.  p.  Listened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  LiSTENiso.]  tOE.  listnen,  listen,  lnst7ien, 
luslen,  AS.hlystan  ;  vtMXwtohlyst  hearing,  OS. ///?/.</,  Icel. 
Jilusta  to  listen,  hhist  ear,  AS.  hlosninn  to  wait  in  sus- 
pense, OHG.  hlosen  to  listen,  Gr.  KXveiv,  and  E.  loud. 
V41.  See  Loud,  and  cf.  List  to  listen.]  1.  To  give  close 
attention  with  the  purpose  of  hearing ;  to  give  ear ;  to 
hearken ;  to  attend. 

"When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more  particular 
Attention  to  some  sound,  the  tympanum  is  drawn  toamoro  than 
ordinary  tension.  Hohhr. 

2.  To  give  heed ;  to  yield  to  advice ;  to  follow  admo- 
nition ;  to  obey. 

Listen  to  me.  and  by  me  be  ruled,  Tennr/son. 

To  llrten  after,  to  take  an  interest  in.    [Obs.] 

Soldiers  note  forts,  annuries,  and  iimgazines  j  scholars //f!/en 
lifter  librarif 8,  diwpututioii,>5,  and  professors.  Fuller. 

Syn.  — To  attend;  hearken.    See  Attend. 

Iils'ten,  r.  f.     To  attend  to.     I0bs.'\  Shah. 

Jils'ten-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  listens  ;  a  hearkener. 

LisVer  llTsfer),  n.     One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

LlS'ter  (ITs'ter),  71.     Same  as  Leister. 

I»ls-te'rl-an  (lIs-te'rT-an),  a.  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  listerisra. 

Lls'ter-lsm  (ITs'ter-tz'm),  n.  {Med.)  The  systematic 
use  of  antiseptics  in  the  performance  of  operations  and 
the  treatment  of  wounds  ;  —  so  called  from  Joseph  Lister, 
an  English  surgeon. 

List'ful  (ITst'ful),  a.    Attentive.     [Obs.}        Spenser. 

Llst'lng,  71.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who  lists 
<in  any  sense  of  the  verb) ;  as,  the  listing  of  a  door  ;  the 
listing  of  a  stock  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

2.  The  selvedge  of  cloth  ;  list. 

3.  (^Carp.)  The  sapwood  cut  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

4.  (Agric.)  The  throwing  up  of  the  soil  into  ridges, — 
a  method  adopted  in  the  culture  of  beets  and  some  gar- 
den crops.     [Local,  U. .?.] 

Listless,  a.     [OE.  listles,  lustles.    See  Lust.]     Hav- 
ing no  desire  or  inclination  ;  indifferent ;  heedless  ;  spir- 
itless.    "  A  listless  unconcern."  Thomson. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  and  Usttess  of  their  gain.    Diydfn. 
I  was  listless,  and  deapondinp.  Sivi/t. 

Syn.  —  Heedless ;  careless;    indifferent  ;  vacant;  un- 
interested ;  languid  ;  spiritless  ;  supine  ;  indolent. 
—  Llsfless-Iy,  «'/'■.  —  Listless-ness,  n. 

Lit  (lit),  a  form  of  the  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Light. 

Llt'a-ny  (ITt'a-nJ),  7).  ; pi.  Litanies  (-ntz).  [OE.  leta- 
■nie,  OV.  letaniey  F.  litanie,  L.  lilaiiia,  Gr.  Atrai'eia,  fr. 
Mrai'fveLi'  to  pray,  akin  to  AtVecr^at,  Attraeadat,  to  pray, 


XiTT)  prayer.]  A  solemn  form  of  supplication  in  the 
public  worship  of  various  churches,  in  wJiicli  the  clergy 
and  congregation  join,  the  former  leading  and  the  latter 
responding  in  alternate  sentences.  It  is  uiiuallyof  a  pen- 
itential character. 

SupphcatinriH  ...  for  thi?  appeaHins  of  (Jod's  wrath  were  of 
the  Cireuk  church  termed  Itlunits,  and  rugutiouit  ot  the  Latin. 

Litharge  ([Tt'arj),  n.     Litharge.     [Obs.}  Chancer. 

Ll'tChl'  (le'che  (,  ;).  i/iof.)  The  fruit  of  a  tree  native 
to  China  {Xejihr/nnn  Litrhi).  It  is  nutlike,  having  a 
rough  but  tender  shell,  cr»Mtaiuing  an  aromatic  pulp,  and 
a  single  large  seed.  In  tlie  <Iried  fruit  wliich  is  exported 
the  pulp  somewhat  resembles  a  raisin  in  color  and  form. 
[Written  also /» 7(i,  and  li/chee.] 

-Ute  (-lit).     See  -uth. 

Lite  U't),  «.,  adv.,  &  n.    Little.     iOb.t.}         Chaucer. 

hi'ter  I  (le'ter  ;  277),  n.     [F.   litre,  Gr.  AiVpa  a  silver 

Iii'tre  (  coin.]  A  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric 
system,  being  a  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to  );i.()'J'2  cubic 
inches,  or  2.113  American  pints,  or  L7(i  English  pints. 

Lit'er-a-cy  (Itt'er-A-sy),  7t.     State  of  being  literate. 

Lit'er-al  {-a\),  a.  [F.  literal,  littcral,  L.  litteralis, 
liternlis,  fr.  Uttera,  litera,  a  letter.  See  Lettkr.]  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  or  verbal  expreasion  ;  real ;  not  figu- 
rative or  metaphorical ;  as,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  phrase. 

It  hath  but  one  simple  literal  sense  whose  light  the  tiwls  can 
not  abide.  J'yndule. 

2-  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  not  free. 

A  middle  course  betwef^n  the  rigor  of  littnil  translations  and 
the  liberty  ot  parapIirastH.  Jloukcr. 

3.  Consisting  of,  or  expressed  by,  letters. 

The  literal  notation  of  uumbera  was  known  to  Europeans 
before  the  ciphers.  Johinon. 

4.  Giving  a  strict  or  literal  construction  ;  unimagina- 
tive ;  matter-of-fact ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Literal  contract  (Iaiw)j  a  contract  of  which  the  whole 
evidence  is  given  in  writingr.  /foHf'(>r.  —  Literal  equation 
(J/(////.),  an  etiuation  in  whicli  kno\vn  quantities  are  ex- 

Sressed  eitlier  wiiolly  or  in  part  by  means  of  letters ;  — 
iatinguished  from  a  numerical  equation. 

Lit'er-al.  7'-    Literal  meaning.  [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

Lit'er-al-iszn  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  Tliat  wliicli  accords  with 
the  letter ;  a  mode  of  interpreting  literally ;  adherence 
to  the  letter. 

2.  {Fine  Ai-fs)  The  tendency  or  disposition  to  repre- 
sent objects  faithfully,  without  abstraction,  conventional- 
ities, or  idealization. 

Lit'er-al-isti  n.  One  who  adlieres  to  the  letter  or  ex- 
act word ;  an  interpreter  according  to  the  letter. 

Llt'er-al'i-ty  {-Sl'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Ulteraliie.}  The 
state  or  <|n;tlit>-  i.t  Ipcjul.'  literal.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lit  er-al  Lza'tlon  (ITt'er-r/l-T-za'shGn),  n.  The  act  of 
litemliziiii;  ;  rcilmtinn  to  a  literal  meaning. 

Lit'er-al-ize  (iifSr-al-iz),  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.lAT- 

ERALIZED  (-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  LlTERALIZlNO  (-I'zTng).] 
To  make  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words ;  —  opposed  to 
spiritualize  ;  as,  to  literalize  Scripture. 

Lit'er-al-1'zer  (-i'zer),  ??.     A  literalist. 

Llt'er-al-ly,  adv.  l.  According  to  the  primary  and 
natural  import  of  words ;  not  figuratively  ;  as,  a  man 
and  his  wife  can  not  be  literally  one  fiesli. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  can  not  be  translated  hfer- 
nlbi.  Vrydtn. 

Lifer-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lit- 
eral ;  literal  import. 

Llt'er-a-ry  (ltt'er-£-rJ),  fr.  [L.  llfteraT^us,  lite}-a7-ius, 
fr.  Uttera,  litera,  a  letter  ;  cf.  F.  Utteraire.  See  Letter.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  literature  ;  pertaining 
to  learning  or  learned  men  ;  as,  literary  fame  ;  a  literary 
history ;  literary  conversation. 

He  has  lon^  outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed 
OS  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Jblin^o)). 

2.  Versed  in,  or  acquainted  with,  literature ;  occupied 
with  literature  as  a  profession  ;  connected  witli  literature 
or  with  men  of  letters  ;  as,  a  literary  man. 

In  the  h'f'ffiry  as  well  as  fashionable  world.        J/asow. 

Literary  property,  (a)  Property  which  consists  in  writ- 
ten or  printed  compositions,  (b)  The  exclusive  right  of 
puI)Iication  as  recognized  and  limited  by  law. 

Lit'er-ate  (-St),  a.  [h.  Uttfratus,  literatus.  See  Let- 
ter.] Instructed  in  learning,  science,  or  IRerature ; 
learned ;  lettered. 

The  literate  now  chos^e  their  emperor,  as  the  militarv  chose 
theirs.  Landor. 

Llt'er-ate,  n.  1.  One  educated,  but  not  having  taken 
a  university  degree ;  especially,  such  a  person  who  is 
prepared  to  take  holy  orders.     \_Eng.} 

2.  A  literary  man. 

II  Lit'e-ra'tl  (ITt'o-ra'ti),  n.  pi.  [See  Ltteratus.] 
Learned  or  literary  men.     See  Literatus. 

Shakt'spcarcan  commentators,  and  other  Utrrati.     Craik. 

II  Lit'e-ra'tlm  (-tlm),  adv.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  Uttera,  litera, 
letter.]     Letter  for  letter. 

Lit'er-a'tion  (ITt'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  Uttera,  litera, 
letter.]     The  act  or  process  of  representing  by  letters. 

Lit'er-a'tor  (ITt'er-a'ter),  n.  [L.  litterator,  Uterator. 
See  Letter.]  1.  One  who  teaches  the  letters  or  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  ;  a  petty  schoolmaster.  Burke. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  the  study  of  literary  tritles, 
esp.  trifles  belonging  to  the  literature  of  a  former  age. 

That  clafs  of  subjects  which  are  interestinc  to  the  rejrnlar 
titfiutnr  or  black-letter  "  bibliomane,"  simply  because  thev  have 
once  been  interesting.  />  Qin'nref/. 

3.  A  learned  person  ;  a  literatus.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Lit'er-a-ture  (ITfer-a-tur  ;  135),   n.      [F.  Utt^rature, 

L.  litteratura,  Uteratura,  learning,  grammar,  writing,  fr. 
Uttera,  litera,  letter.  See  Letter.]  1.  Learning  ;  ac- 
quaintance with  letters  or  books. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  productions,  embra- 
cing the  entire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy  preserved 


in  writing ;  also,  the  whole  body  of  literary  productiona 
or  writings  upon  a  given  sul^ject,  or  in  reference  to  a 
particular  science  or  branch  of  knowledge,  or  of  a  given 
country  or  period ;  as,  the  literature  of  Biblical  CTitiuisui ; 
the  literature  of  cliemistry. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
Btyle  or  expression,  as  poetry,  essays,  or  history,  in  dis- 
tinction from  scientific  treatises  and  works  wldcli  con- 
tain positive  knowledge  ;  belles-lettrcB. 

4.  The  orcupatiou,  protestiion,  or  business  of  doing 
literary  work.  Lamb. 

Syn.--  Science;  learning;  erudition  :  belles-lettres. 
See  Science. —Litekatuke,  Leaiikino,  KKmiTiON.  Lit- 
endure,  in  its  widest  sense,  embra<:e»  all  coiiipositiuris  in 
writing  or  print  which  prtrserve  the  results  ol  observation, 
thought,  or  fancy ;  but  those  upon  the  positive  scienceu 
I  mathematics,  etc.)  are  usually  excluded.  It  is  often 
iuntlne'i,  however,  to  lulli-.s-littres..  or  works  of  taste  and 
sentiment,  as  poetry,  clofiuence.  historj",  etc.,  excluding 
abstract  disrussions  ;ind  iih-h-  eruilitiun.  A  man  of  litfra- 
turr  (in  this  narrouent  hi-hko  in  one  who  is  verscl  in 
bflh-s-lfttrrs  :  a  man  of  Ifin  nimj  excels  in  what  is  taught 
in  the  Hchools,  and  lias  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  past;  a  man  of  erudition  is  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  learned 
iuciuiry. 

The  iirJKin  of  all  ponitive  science  and  philosophy,  ab  well  a* 

of  all  lifrnifiin  and  art,  in  the  forms  in  which  thev  exii-t  in  civ- 

ilized  EiiropL-.  must  he  traced  to  tlie  Greeks.       Si^  G.  C.  Lfwi$. 

Lfaniiii'/  thy  tuU-nt  ix,  but  mine  is  senBC.  I'rior. 

Some  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  univentily  erudition,  till 
their  sermons  with  pbib^sopliicul  terms.  Siri/i. 

I;  Llt'e-ra'tus  (Itt'e-ra'tus),  n.;  pi.  Literati  (-ti). 
[L.  littenitus,  /ite7vtus.]  A  learned  man;  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  literature  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  tlie  plural. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  Ideal  of  a  lilerattu 
may  cliancu  to  he  niamied,  L>e  ijuinrey. 

■Uth  (dTth), -Ute  (-lit).  Combining  forms  fr.  Gr.A^os, 
a  stone ; —  used  chiefly  in  iiauiiug  minerals  and  rocks. 

Lltll  (lith),  obs.  '6d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Lie,  to  recline. 
for  lieth.  Chaucer. 

Lith  (ITth),  n.  [AS.  US.}  A  joint  or  limb;  adivision; 
a  member ;  a  part  formed  Ijy  growth,  and  articulated  to, 
or  symmetrical  with,  other  parts.  Chaucer. 

II  Li-thSB'mi-a  (li-the'mT-i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai^oy 
stone  -f-  al/xa  blood.]  {Med.)  A  condition  in  which  uric 
(litbic)  acid  is  present  in  tlie  blood. 

^  Lith'a-gOgue  (itth'A-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  At0os  stone  -f- 
oywyds  leading.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  having,  or  supposed 
to  liave,  the  power  of  expelling  calculous  matter  with 
the  urine.  Hooper. 

Llth'arge  (ITth'Arj),  n.  [OF..litarge,  F.  litharge,  L. 
lithargyrus,  Gr.  Ai^apyupo?  tlie  scum  or  foam  of  silver; 
AlOos  stone  +  apyypo?  silver.  Litliarge  is  found  in  silver- 
bearing  lead  ore.]  {Chetn.)  Lead  monoxide  ;  a  yellowish 
red  substance,  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powder,  or 
crystallized  in  fine  scales,  by  heating  lead  moderately  in 
a  current  of  air  or  by  calcining  lead  nitrate  or  carbonate. 
It  is  used  ill  making  flint  glass,  in  glazing  earthenware, 
in  making  red  lead  or  minium,  etc.    Called  also  7nas.<ticot. 

IlLi-thar'gy-rum  (lT-thar'jI-riim),7^.  [NL.  See  Ltth- 
aroe.]  {Old  Chem.)  Crystallized  litharge,  obtained  by 
fu.sioii  in  the  form  of  fine  yellow  scales. 

Lith'ate  (ITth'at),  n.  {Old  Med.  Chem.)  A  salt  of 
lithic  or  uric  acid;  a  urate.  [Obs.}  [Written  also 
lithiale.} 

Lithe  (lith),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hlySa.  See  Listen.]  To 
listen  or  listen  to  ;  to  liearken  to.    [Obs.}    I'.  I'louinan. 

Lithe,  a.  [AS.  liSe,  for  linSe  tender,  mild,  gentle; 
akin  to  G.  lind,  gelind,  OHG.  Undi,  Icel.  Unr,  L.  levis 
soft,  mild,  lentus  flexible,  and  AS.  linnaji  to  yield.  Cf. 
Lenient.]    1.  Mild;  calm;  as, /i7/(f  weather.     [Obs.} 

2.  Capable  of  being  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  flexibl** ; 
limber  ;  as,  the  elephant's  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

Lithe,  V.  t.  [AS.  U3ian.  See  LrrHE,  a.}  To  smooth  ; 
to  soften  ;  to  palliate.      [Obs.} 

Lithe'ly,  adv.     In  a  lithe,  pliant,  or  flexible  manner, 

Lithe'neSB,  7i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lithe  ; 
flexibility;  limbemess. 

Li'ther  (li'tber),  a.     [AS.  lySer  bad,  wicked.]     Bad  ; 

wicked  ;  false  ;  worthless ;  slothful.     [Obs.}       Chaucer. 

Not  lidier  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit.    P-p.  Wooltoit. 

^W^  Professor  Skeat  thinks  "  the  liiher  sky  "  as  foimd 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  (P.art  I.  IV.  VII.,  21)  means 
the  stagnant  or  pestilential  sky. 

— Li'ther-ly,  adv.    [Obs.}  —  U'ther-ness,  n.    [Obs.} 
Li'ther-ly,  a.   Crafty  ;  cunning  ;  mischievous ;  wicked ; 

treacherous;  lazy.     [Archaic} 

He  [the  dwarf]  was  wasjiish.  arch,  and  Utherly.    Sir  TT.  Scott. 

Lithe'some  (lith'sum),  a.  [See  Lithe,  a.,  and  cf.  Lis- 
som.] Pliant ;  limber  ;  flexible  ;  supple  ;  nimble  ;  lissom. 
—  Lithe'some-ness,  n. 

Lith'i-a  (lith'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  XtOo^  stone.] 
{Chem.)  Tlie  oxide  of  lithium  ;  a  strong  alkaline  caustic 
similar  to  potash  and  soda,  but  weaker.     See  Lithium. 

Llthla  emerald-    See  Hiddenite. 

I!  Li-thi'a-SiS  (lT-tbi'&-sTs),  7i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Atflt'ao-is, 
fr.  Ai^os  stone.]  {Med.)  The  formation  of  stony  concre- 
tions or  calculi  in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
bladder  and  urinary  passages.  Dunglison. 

Lith'iC  (ITth'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Ai0t»c6s  of  or  belonging  to 
stones,  fr.  Ai(9os  stone  :  cf.  F.  lUhique.}  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stone  ;  as,  lithic  architecture. 

2.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  fonnation  of  uric-acid 
concretions  (stone)  in  the  bladder  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  as.  lithic  diathesis. 

Lithic  acid  {Old  Med.  Chem,),  uric  acid.  See  Uric  acid t 
mider  Uric. 

Lith^iC.  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  wliich  tends  to  prevent 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lithic,  n.  [From Lithium.]  (TAem.)  Pertainingtoor 
denoting  lithium  or  some  of  its  compounds.    Frankland. 

Lith'i-oph'i-Ute  (lTth'T-5f'T-irt),  n.  [Lithium  -f  Gr. 
<i>tAo?  friend.]  {Min.)  A  phosphate  of  manganese  and 
lithium  ;  a  variety  of  triphylite. 
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a  Shell  of  Z.  pJumula,  from  Panama ; 
b  Piece  of  Limestune,  containing 
cavities  (//)  bored  by  a  einiilar  spe- 
cies ;  5  5  Borings  mode  by  a  Sponge. 


Iiithl-nin  (ITth'r-am),  n.     [NL.,  from  Gr.  At9eios  of 

stone,  fr.  Ai^os  stone.]     {C'heni.)  A  metallic  element  of 
the  alkaline  group,  occurring  in  several  minerals,  as  pet- 
■  alite,  spodiuueue,  lepidolite,  triphylite,  etc.,  and  other- 
wise widely  disseminated,  though  in  small  quantities. 

C^^  When  isolated  it  is  a  soft,  silver  white  metal,  tar- 
nisliing  and  oxidizing  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  it  is  the 
lightest  solid  element  knomi.  its  specific  gravity  beijig 
U..i9.  Symbol  Li.  Atomic  weight  7.U.  So  called  from 
having  been  discovered  in  a  mineral. 

Lltll'O-  (itth'o).  A  combiniug  form  from  Gr.  Ai9o9, 
slojie. 

Llth'O-bll'lc  (-bilTk),  a.  {Litho-  -^  bite.'\  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  organic  acid  of  the  tar- 
taric acid  series,  distinct  from  lithofellic  acid,  but,  like 
it,  obtained  from  certain  bile  products,  as  bezoar  stones. 

LlUl'O-Carp  (llth'o-karp),  u.  \_Litho-  -f  Gr.  icapn-d? 
fruit:  cf.  F.  lithomrpe.']  (Paleon.)  Fossil  fruit;  a  fruit 
petrified  ;  a  carpulite. 

Llth'O-chro-maVlcs  (-kro-mSt'Tks),  n.     See  Litho- 

CHROMICS. 

Litll''0-Cliro'mlcs  (-kro'miks),  n.  [Litho-  -j-  Gr.  xpw/ua 
color.]  Tlie  art  of  printing  colored  pictures  on  canvas 
from  oil  paintings  on  stone. 

Lith'O-clast  tlith'o-klSst),  n.  [Litho-  +  Gr.  KKav  to 
break.]  (.'^ur/j.)  An  instrument  for  crushing  atones  in 
the  bladder. 

Litb'O-cyBt  (ITth'o-sTst),  n.  [Litho-  +  cyst.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  sac  containing  small,  calcareous  concretions  {otoliths). 
They  are  found  in  many  Medusje,  and  other  inverte- 
brates, and  are  supposed  to  be  auditory  organs. 

Lith'0-4ome  {-dom},  n.  [Litho-  -^  Gr.  Sofio^  house  : 
cf.  F.  lithodom€.'\  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
bivalves,  which  form  holes  in  limestone,  in  which  they 
live  ;  esp.,  any  species  of  the  genus  Lithodomus. 

Li-thod'O-mous  (ll-th5d'5-mus),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  Lithodomus  ;    lithophagous. 

!l  Ll-thOd'O-mus  (li-th5d'o-mii8),7i.  [NL.  SeeLiTH- 
ODOME.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
genus  of  elongated 
bivalve  shells,  allied 
to  the  mussels,  and 
remarkable  fortheir 
ability  to  bore  holes 
for  shelter,  in  soHd 
limestone,  sh*-!  1  > , 
etc.  Called  also 
Lithopkagus. 

!I?^  These  holes 
are  at  first  very 
small  and  shallow, 
but  are  eidarged 
with  the  growth  of 
the  shell,  sometimes 
becoming  two  or 
three  inches  deep 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 

ijlth'O-feiaic  (lTth'ft.f?Klik),  a.  [Litho-  +  L.  fel, 
J'ellis,  gall.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  crystalline,  organic  acid,  resembling  cholic 
acid,  found  in  the  biliary  intestinal  concretions  (bezoar 
stones)  common  in  certain  species  of  antelope. 

II  Lith'O-frac'teur  (-frSk'ter),  ?(.  [P.,  fr.  Gr.  Aifio?  stone 
+  L.  frfDifjere,  j'rnctinii:,  to  break.]  An  explosive  com- 
pound of  nitroglycerin.     See  Nithogltcerin. 

Lltll''0-gen'e-ay  (-j5n'e-sy),  n.  [Litho-  +  Gr.  y4vtai% 
origin,  generation:  cf.  F.  lithogenesie.  See  Genesis.] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  minerals 
composing  the  globe. 

LMhog'e-nous  (ll-tli5j'e-nus),  a.  [Litho-  ■\--gaious.'] 
Stoii'-pni'hii  ing  ;  —  said  of  polyps  which  form  coral. 

Litll'O-glyph  (ITth'o-glTf ),  n.  [Gr.  At0oyAu(f)ia  ;  Xi6o<; 
atone  +  yAv-^eti'  to  engrave.]     An  engraving  on  a  gem. 

Ll-thog'ly-pher  fli-th(Sg'li-fer),  n.  One  who  cuts  or 
engraves  prt'cioiiw  stones. 

Llth  0-glyph'lc  (ITili'u-glTfTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tht'  art  ni  .  iiniii-  :itiii  .-ngraving  precious  stones. 

Llth  0-glyp'tlcs  (-glTp'tlks),  n.  The  art  of  cutting 
and  '■iigra\ing  (:.'ms. 

Lilh'o-eraph  (llth'o-grif),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Litho- 
GRAi'HED  (-grattj ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lithographing  (-grif- 
Tng).]  [Litho-  -\-  -graph:  cf.  F.  Uthogmphier.^  To 
trace  on  stone  by  the  process  of  lithography  so  as  to 
transfer  the  design  to  paper  by  printing  ;  as,  to  'lithofirnjih 
a  'it'sitni  i  tn  lithograph  a  painting.     See  Lithography. 

LI th'O -graph,  n.     A  print  made  by  lithograi)hy. 

Li-thOg'ra-pher  {lT-th5g'rA-fer),  n.  One  who  litho- 
grajiii^  ;  one  who  practices  lithography. 

LiUi  0-graph'lc  (ITth'ft-grXflk),  I  a.     [Cf.  F.  lithogra- 

Lilh  0-graph'lc-al  (-t-kal),  |  phifjiie.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lithograpliy  ;  made  by  lithography ;  as,  the 
lith'xirnphic  art ;  a  Htftograjihic  picture. 

Lithographic    UmsBtone  (.\fi>i.),  a  compact,  fine-grained 
lim'>*t<'m',  r;btaiufd  largely  from  the  Lias  and  Oulite, 
vbj).  I'i  I{avaria,and  extensively  used  inlitJiograpliy. 
—  Litho- graph'ic-ally,  ndv. 

Ll-thOg'ra-phy  (lT-th5g'r&.fy),n.  [Cf.  FJithographir.-\ 
Tlni  art  or  j)rocc8H  of  putting  designs  or  writing,  witli  a 
greasy  material,  on  stone,  and  of  producing  printed  im- 
jtreHsions  therefrom.  The  process  depends,  in  the  main, 
u|K>n  the  antipathy  between  grease  and  water,  which 
prevents  a  printing  ink  containing  oil  from  adhering  to 
wetterl  parts  of  tlie  stone  not  crivered  by  the  design.  See 
Litfiooraphir  limestone^  under  LlTHOOKAPHIc. 

Llth'oW  (ITth'oid)  Iff.     [Litho-  -{^  -nid:   rf.  F. 

Ll-thold'al  nr-tlioid'ol),  J  lithoidi-.^  Like  a  stone  ; 
liaMnt:  fi  Mtnny  htiiHture, 

Ll-thol'a-try  (lI-thrjl'A-trJ?),  n.  [Litho-  -f  Gr.  Aarpta 
wnrHliip.  I     'J'ijf.  worship  of  a  stone  or  »ttoiiefi. 

Llth  0-log'lc  (lTth'ft-lJ5j1k),  I  «.   [Cf.  F.  Iitholoqiqne.'\ 

Llth  O-log'lC-al  (-T-kffI),  1  1.  iOeol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  tlie  cliaracter  of  a  rock,  as  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  mineral  contents. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithoiogy. 


Llth'0-lOg'ic-al-ly  (lTth't-l5j'T-kol-iy),  adv.  From 
a  lithological  point  of  view  ;  as,  to  consider  a  stratum 
litholiiqivnllfi. 

Li-tboPo-gist  (It-thOl'o-jtst),  ji.  One  ^o  is  skilled 
in  lithulugy. 

Li-thoPo-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Litho-  -f  -logy  :  cf.  F.  litholo- 
gie.^  1.  The  science  wliich  treats  of  rocks,  as  regards 
their  mineral  constitution  and  classification,  and  their 
mode  of  occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  {Med.)  A  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body. 

Lith'O-IIiail^Cy  Oith'o-miSn'sy-),  n.  [Litho- -\- -man- 
cy :  cf.  F.  lithomancif:.']  Divination  by  means  of  stones. 
'  Lith'O-marge  (-marj),  n.  [Litho-  -|-  L.  marga  marl.] 
A  clav  of  a  tine  .suiootli  texture,  and  very  sectile. 

Lith'on-thlip'tlC     i  t-5n-thrip'tik),  a.  &  n.     [Litho- 

Llth'on-thryp'tiC  (  +  Gr.  epvirreiv  to  crush.] 
Same  as  Lithontriptic. 

Llth'on-trip'tiC  (-trlp'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  AWos,  ace.  At^oe, 
a  stone  -f  Tpi^eiv  to  rub,  grind  :  cf.  F.  lithonlriptifpte.'] 
{Med.)  Having  the  quality  of,  or  used  for,  dissolving  or 
destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys;  as,  Uthon- 
triptic  forceps.— 71.  A  lithoutriptic  remedy  or  agent,  as 
distilled  water. 

Lith'on-trip'tlst,  n.     Same  as  Lithotriptist. 

Lith'on-trip  tor  (-ter),  n.     {Surg.)  See  Lithotriptok. 

Ll-thoph'a'gOUS  (IT-thol'a-giSs),  a.  [Litho-  +  Gr. 
0ayea'  tu  eat.]  {Zodl.)  {a)  Eating  or  swallowing  stones 
or  gravel,  as  the  ostrich,  {h)  Eating  or  destroying  stone  ; 
—  applied  to  various  animals  which  make  burrows  in 
stone,  as  many  bivalve  moUusks,  certain  sponges,  anne- 
lids, and  sea  urchins.     See  LiTHonnMUS. 

Lith'O-phane  (llth'S-fan),  «.  [Litho- -\-  Gr.  ^aiv^iv  to 
show,  reveal.]  Porcelain  impressed  with  figures  which 
are  made  distinct  by  transmitted  light,  — as  when  hung 
in  a  window,  or  used  as  a  lamp  shade. 

Lith'0-phOS''phor  (-fSs'fer),  n.  [Litho-  ~\- phosphor.'] 
A  stone  that  l.ii  comes  phosphoric  by  heat, 

Llth  O-phos-phor'ic  (-fos-f5r'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
litho]iliOhpliur  ;  liecoiniug  phosphoric  by  heat. 

Lith'0-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-fn.t5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Litho-  + 
phi'tn-jrujdiij.}    Same  as  Photolithography. 

Lith'O-phyll  ()Ttli'u-fil),  n.  [Gr.  Ai^<K  a  stone  +  ^vA- 
Aof  a  leaf :  cf.  F.  lithophylle.J  A  fossil  leaf  or  impression 
of  a  leaf. 

Llth'O-physe  (ITth'o-fls),  n.  [Litho-  -f  Gr.  <f>v(ra  a  fla- 
tus, air  bubble.]  {Miji.)  A  spherulitic  cavity  often  with 
concentric  chambers,  observed  in  some  volcanic  rocks, 
as  in  rliyolitic  lavas.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
expanding  gas,  whence  the  name. 

Llth'O-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [Litho- -\- Gt.  ^vtov  plant: 
cf.  F.  lithophyte.']  {Zo'dl.)  A  hard,  or  stony,  plantlike 
organism,  as  the  gorgonians,  corals,  and  corallines,  esp. 
those  gorgonians  having  a  calcareous  axis.  All  the  litho- 
phytes  except  the  corallines  are  animals. 

Lith'O-phyt'lc  (-fll'Ik),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lithophvtes. 

Ll-thoph'y-tOUS  (lT-th5f'T-tus),  a.     Lithophytic. 

Li-thO'slan  (li-tho''sbffn),  n.   [From  NL.  Lit'hosia,  the 
typical    geims, 
fr.   Gr.  Ai0o?  a 
stone,  a  rock.] 
{Zodl.)    Any 
one  of  various 
species      of    \,^i 
moths    belong-     ^^^^. 
ing  to  the  fam- 
ily   Lithosidif. 
Many  of  them 
are  beautifully 
colored. 

Llth'0-tlnt  (lTth'6-tTnt),  n.  [Litho-  +  tint.']  1.  A 
kind  of  lithography  by  which  the  effect  of  a  tinted  draw- 
ing is  produced,  as  if  made  with  India  ink. 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. 

Llth'O-tome  (-tom),n.  [Gr.  AteoTOjuo?  cutting  stones; 
Ai0o9  stone  -f-  Tc/ifetf  to  cut :  cf.  F.  llthotome.]  1-  A 
stone  so  formed  by  nature  as  to  appear  as  if  cut  by  art. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for  cutting  the  bladder 
in  operations  for  the  stone. 

Llth  O-lom'lc  (-tQni'tk),   \  a.     [Gr.  XidorOfitKO';  stone 

Llth'0-tom'io-al  (-T-k«l),  I  cutting:  cf.  F.  lithoto- 
nii'pie.]     Pertaining  to,  or  performed  by,  lithotomy. 

Ll-thOt'O-mlst  (IT-thSt'S-mtst),  w.  [Cf.  F.  lithoto- 
miste.]  One  wlio  performs  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 

Ll-thOt'O-my  (-mjO.  n.  [L.  Hthotomiay  Gr.  Ai0oTo/ita  : 
cf.  F.  lithnti'wif.]  {Surg.)  The  operation,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  cnttiuL;  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Llth'o-trip'sy  (lith'6-trTp'sy)»  «•  [Litho-  +  Gr.  rpi- 
peiu  to  rub,  grind:  cf.  F.  lithotripsie.]  {Surg.)  The 
operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder  witli  an  in- 
strument called  lit/iotrij)tor  or  lithotrite  ;  iithotritj". 

Lith'o-trlp'tlC  (-trlp'tlk),  a.  &  n.  Same  as  Lithon- 
triptic. 

Llth'O-trlp'tlst  (ITth'5-trTp'tTst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
breaking  and  extrai-tiiig  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Llth'O-trip'tor  (-ter),  n.     {Surg.)   An  instrument  for 
triturating  the  stone  in  the  bladder ;  n  lithotrite. 
Lith'0-trlt©     (ITtli'o-trIt),  I  n.       [See     Lithotrity.] 
Llth'Otrl'tor  (-triter).        (      {Surg.)  k   lithotriptor. 
Ll-thOt'rt-tlSt  (IT-thCt'rT-tTst).  v.     A  Hthotriptist. 
Ll-thofrl-ty  (lT-th5t'rT-ty ;  277).  v.      [Litho- -^  J., 
terere,  tritum,  to  rub,  grind.]      {Surg.)    Tlie  operation 
of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  small  i)ieces  ca- 
palih-  ()f  being  voided. 

Llth'o-type  (ITth'o-tTp),  n.  A  kind  of  stereotype  plate 
made  by  lithdtypy  ;  also,  that  which  is  printed  from  it. 
See  LiTiiOTYPY. 

Llth'O-typei  r.  f.     [imp.  <K-  p.  p.  LiTHOTYPED  (-tipt)  ; 

p.  pr.  tV  rf>.  71.  LlTHOTYPlNO  (-ti'ptng).]  Tu  prepare  for 
printing  with  plates  made  by  the   process  of  lithotypy. 

Si-e   I.I  1  MuTYI'V. 

Lith  0-typ'lc  ClTth'u-tTp'Tk),  fl.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
prodni-ed  by,  lithotypy. 


Lithofian  {Deiopeia  bd7a).    Kat.  size. 


Ll-thot'y-py  (lT-th5t'T-py),  7i.  [Litho. +.(ypy.-\  The 
art  or  process  of  making  a  kind  of  liard,  stereotj-pe 
plate,  by  pressing  mto  a  mold,  taken  from  a  page  of  type 
or  other  matter,  a  composition  of  gum  shell-lac  and  sand 
of  a  fine  quality,  together  with  a  little  tar  and  linseed 
oil,  all  in  a  heated  state. 

Li-thOX'yl  (lT-th5ksai),  71.  [Written  also  lithoiyli.l 
[Litho-  -\-  Gr.  ^vKov  wood  :  cf.  F.  liihoryh.]  Petrified 
wood.     iObs.] 

Lith'U-a'm-an  (llth'u-a'nl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lithuania  (formerly  a  principality  united  with  Po* 
land,  but  now  Russian  and  Prussian  territory). 

Llth'a-a'Ul-an,  n.  A  native,  or  one  of  tlie  people,  of 
Lithuania  ;  also,  the  language  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Llth'y  (litii'y),  a.    [See  Lithe.]   Easily  bent;  pliable. 

Lithy  tree  {Hot.).,  a  European  shrub  (Viburnum  Lati' 
tano) ;  —  80  named  from  its  tough  and  flexible  stem. 

Llt'1-ga-ble  (ITt'T-gi-b'l),  a.    Such  as  can  be  litigated. 

Lit'l-gant  (-gant),  n.  [L.  litigans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
litigare:  cf.  F.  litigant.  See  Litigate.]  Disposed  to 
litigate;  contending  in  law;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit;  as, 
the  parties  litigant.  AyHJ'e. 

Lit'i-gant,  n.    A  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

Llt'1-gate  (-gat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Litigated 
(-ga'tgd) ;  p.pr.  iSrrfo.  7i.  Litigating.]  [See  Litigation.]; 
To  make  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit ;  to  contest  in  law  ;  to: 
prosecute  or  defend  by  pleadings,  exhibition  of  evidence, 
and  judicial  debate  in  a  court ;  as,  to  litigate  a  cause. 

Llt^l-gate,  V.  i.   To  carry  on  a  suit  by  judicial  process- 
Lit' l-ga'tlou  (-ga'slmn),  n.     [L.  litigatio,  fr.  litigare 
to  dispute,  litigate ;    lis^   litis,   dispute,    lawsuit    (OL. 
stlis)  -\-  agere  to  carry  on.     See  Agent,]    The  act  or 
process  of  litigating  ;  a  suit  at  law  ;  a  judicial  contest. 

LiVl-ga^tor  (ITt'T-ga'ter),  n.     [L.]   One  who  litigates. 

Li-tl'gloUB  (li-tTj'us),  a.  [L.  liligiostis,  fr.  litigium 
dispute,  quarrel,  fr.  litigare:  cf.  F.  Utigieux.  See  Liti- 
gation.] 1.  Inclined  to  judicial  contest ;  given  to  the 
practice  of  contending  in  law  ;  quarrelsome  ;  conten- 
tious ;  fond  of  litigation.  "  A  pettifogging  attorney  or  a 
litigious  client."  Macaulay^ 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  Btill 
Litijjious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

2.  Subject  to  contention  ;  disputable  ;  controvertible  ;. 
debatable  ;  doubtful ;  precarious.  Shak. 

No  fences,  parted  fields,  nor  niarke,  nor  bounds. 
Distinguished  acres  of  litigious giouudB.  Drijden. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  legal  disputes. 

Niir  brothers  cite  to  the  Htigioiis'bB.T.  Young. 

Li-ti'glOUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  litigious  manner. 

Ll-ti'glOUS-ness,  jj.  Tlie  state  of  being  litigious  ;  dis~ 
poBition  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  lawsuits. 

Lit'mus  (ITt'mus),  71.  [D.  lakmoes  ;  lak  lacker  + 
moe%  a  thick  preparation  of  fruit,  pap,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
meat:  cf.  G.  lackmus.  See  Lac  a  resinous  substance.] 
(C'Aem.)  A  dyestutf  extracted  from  certain  lichens 
(Poccella  tiiictoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  etc.),  as  a  blue 
amorphous  mass  which  consists  of  a  compound  of  tho 
alkaline  carbonates  with  certain  coloring  matters  related 
to  orcin  and  orcein. 

G^^  Litmus  is  used  as  a  dye,  and  being  turned  red  by 
acids  and  restored  to  its  blue  color  by  alkalies,  is  a  com- 
mon indicator  or  test  for  acidity  and  alkalinity. 

Litmna  paper  (Chem.),  unsized  paper  saturated  with  blue 
or  red  litmus,  —  used  in  testing  for  acids  or  alkalies. 

[  Ll'tO-tes  (li'tu-tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aitott/s,  from 
AiTos  plain,  simple.]  {liliet.)  A  diminution  or  softening 
of  statement  for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding  censure  or  increas- 
ing the  effect  by  contrast  with  the  moderation  shown  in. 
the  form  of  expre.nsion  ;  as,  '*  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," 
that  is,  of  an  illustrious  city. 

Li-traxn'e-ter  (It-trSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  AiVpa  +  -meter.. 
See  Liter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids. 

Ll'tre  (le'ter;  277),  n.     [F.]    SameasLiTEB. 

Lifter  (lifter),  71.  [F.  litiere,  LL.  hvtaria,  fr.  L. 
lectus  coucli,  bed.  See  Lie  to  be  prostrated,  and  cf_ 
Coverlet.]  1.  A  bed  or  stretcher  so  arranged  that  a 
person,  esp.  a  sick  or  wounded  person,  may  be  easily  car- 
ried in  or  upon  it. 

There  is  a  litter  ready  1  lay  him  in't.  Shak. 

2.  Straw,  liay,  etc.,  scattered  on  a  floor,  as  bedding  for 
animals  to  rest  on  ;  also,  a  covering  of  straw  for  plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks.  .S/mk. 

Take  o(T  tlie  tiltrr  from  your  kernel  beds.       A'rc/.vn. 

3.  Tilings  lying  scattered  about  in  a  manner  indicating, 
slovenliness;  scattered  rubbish. 

Strephon.  who  found  the  room  was  void, 

Stole  in.  and  took  u  strict  turvey 

Of  all  the  litt'^  as  it  loy.  Swi/t- 

4.  Disorder  or  untidiness  resulting  from  scattered, 
rubbitth,  or  from  things  lying  about  uncared  for;  as,  a 
room  in  a  state  of  litter. 

5.  The  young  brought  forth  at  one  time,  by  a  sow  or 
other  multiparous  animal,  taken  collectively.     Also  Fig. 

A  M'lilf  cunie  to  11  sow,  and  vcrj'  kmdiy  offered  tu  take  cure  of 
her  titter.  L' Eflrange. 

Reflect  upon  thnt  numerous  litttr  of  strange.  scnbclcBs opin- 
ions that  crowl  nbuiit  tlie  world.  South, 
Lifter,  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Littered  (-terd);  p.  pr. 
S:  vb,  II.  LiTTERiNO.]    1.  To  supply  with  Htter,  as  cattle; 
to  cover  with  litter,  as  the  floor  of  a  stall. 

Tell  them  how  they  litter  their  jiides.    Up.  llaeket. 
For  his  case,  well  littered  wns  the  floor.  Ih-yden. 

2.  To  put  into  a  confused  or  disordered  condition ;  to 
strew  with  scattered  articles ;  a«,  to  litter  a  room. 

The  room  with  volumoH  Un<  vid  round.  Su'\ft, 

3.  To  give  birth  to;  to  bear;  — said  of  brutes,  esp. 
those  whicli  produce  more  than  one  at  a  birtli,  and  also- 
of  human  beings,  in  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

We  niiglit  coiiccivi-  thnt  <Iiii:«  were  created  blind,  becauac  wo 
obBcrvc  they  were  litund  ko  with  iin.  .S'iV  7".  Jirownt. 

Tlie  (ton  thnt  nhc  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp  Iidiilinrn.  Shak,, 
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Lifter  (ITt'ter),  v.  i.     1.  To  be  suppliRd  with  Utter  as 
bedding  ;  to  sleep  or  make  one's  bed  in  litter.     [A'.] 
'J'huiiin 
WhiTt'  he  and  liia  horoc  UtUnti. 

2.  To  produce  a  litter. 

A  dtBcrt  .  .  .  where  the  Bhc-wolf  BtilUi»(Ti^f/. 

II  Llt't^'ra'teur'  (le'tu'ra'ter'),  n.  [F.] 
t)ccui>ies  himself  with  literature ;  a  litcrury  irian  ;  a  lit- 
'eratus.  ''Befriended  by  one  kind-hearted  li/f^rateur 
after  another.*'  C.  Kingsley. 

Llt'ter-y  (ITt'ter-y),  a.  Covered  or  encumbered  with 
Jitter  ;  consisting  of  or  constituting  litter. 

Llt'tle  (-t'l),  a.  [The  regular  comparative  of  this  word 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  U;t.'i,  or,  rarely, 
•lesser.  See  LiESsbr.  For  the  superlative  /east  ia  used, 
the  regidar  form,  littlest,  occurring  very  rarely,  except  in 
«onie  of  the  English  provinces,  and  occasionally  in  col- 
loquial language.  **  Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest 
doubts  are  fear."  ShnkA  [OE.  litel,  Intrf,  AS.  If/tel,  lltel^ 
lyt:  akin  to  OS.  luttily  D.  lutlel,  LG.  liitt,  OHG.  luzzil, 
MHO.  liitzel ;  and  perh.  to  AS.  hjtig  deceitful,  lot 
deceit,  Goth,  lints  deceitful,  lut5n  to  deceive  ;  cf.  also 
Icel.  imil  little,  Sw.  liten,  Dan.  liilm,  /i/le,  Goth,  leitils, 
which  appear  to  have  a  different  root  vowel.]  1.  Small 
in  size  or  extent ;  not  big ;  diminutive  ;  —  opposed  to  big 
or  large  ;  as,  a  little  body  ;  a  little  animal ;  a  little  piece 
of  ground ;  a  little  hill ;  a  little  distance  ;  a  little  child. 

IK'  sought  to  see  Jchus  who  he  was;  and  could  not  for  the 
fireBs,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.  Luke  six.  J. 

2.  Short  in  duration  ;  brief  ;  as,  a  little  sleep. 

Bent  him  enoui;h  :  after  u  little  time, 

I  "11  beat  him  too.  Shak. 

3.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount ;  not  much  ;  as,  alittle 
iood  ;  a  little  air  or  water. 

Conceited  of  their  little  wisdoms,  and  doting  upon  their  own 
fancies.  Barrow. 

4.  Small  in  dignity,  power,  or  importance  ;  not  great ; 
insignificant ;  contemptible. 

When  thou   wast  little  in   thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 

Kiadc  the  head  of  the  tribes  ?  1  ::iaiii.  xv.  17. 

6.  Small  in   force   or  eflflciency ;   not  strong ;  weak  ; 

slight ;  inconsiderable  ;  as,  little  attention  or  exertion  ; 

IrUtle  effort ;  little  care  or  diligence. 

By  Bad  experiment  T  knnw 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  cuii  Und.    Milton. 
8.  Small  in  extent  of  views  or  sympathies ;  narrow ; 
ahallow  ;  contracted  ;  mean  ;  illiberal ;  ungenerous. 
The  long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  arc  ever  hissing  dis- 
praise. 
Because  their  natures  are  little,  Timujsoii. 

Uttle  chief.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Chief  hare. —Little  finger, 
"the  fourth  and  smallest  finger  of  the  hand.  ~  Little  go 
\Eng.  Universities)^  a  public  examination  about  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  course,  which  ia  less  strict  and  important 
"than  the  final  one;— called  also  siiinlls.  Cf.  Great  go^ 
lunder  Great.  Thackeray.— lAltX^  hours  {/^.  C.  CA.),  the 
offices  of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  antl  nones.  Vespers  and 
compline  are  sometimes  included.  —  Llttly  ones,  young 
children. 

The  men,  and  the  women,  and  i)\^  little  ones.    Deut.n.o\. 
Llt'tlOi  n.     1.  That  which  is  little  ;  a  small  quantity, 
amount,  space,  or  the  like. 

Much  WU8  in  little  writ.  Dn/rlen. 

There  are  many  cxprei^sions,  which  carrying  with  them  no 

clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but  lilfle  of  my  ignorance.   Locke. 


2.  A  small  degree  or  scale  ;  miniature. 
Jin  little.^* 

Ittle.  to  or  in  a  small  degree  ;  to  a  limited  extent ; 
what ;  for  a  short  time.        Stay  a  little."  .Shak. 


'  His  picture 
Shak. 

A  Uttle, 
aomew 

The  painter  flattered  her  a  Utile.  Shak. 

—  By  little  and  little,  or  Little  by  little,  by  slow  degrees; 
piecemeal ;  gradually. 

Llt'tle,  adv.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree ;  not 
jnuch  ;  slightly  ;  somewhat ;  —  often  with  a  preceding 
it.     "  Tlie  poor  sleep  little.''^  Otwag. 

Llt'tle-ease^  i-e?/),  n.  An  old  slang  name  for  the  pil- 
Jory,  stucks,  etc.,  of  a  prison.     [£'n^.]  Latimer. 

Lit'tle-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  little  ; 
as,  littleness  of  size,  thought,  duration,  power,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Smallness  ;  alightness  ;  inconsiderableness  ; 
narrowness  ;  insignificance  ,  meanness ;  penuriousness. 

Llt'tO-ral  (ITt'to-ral),  a.  [L.  littornlis,  litoralis,  from 
littus,  litns,  the  seashore  :  cf.  F.  littoral.']  X.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  shore,  as  of  the  sea. 

2.  (Biol.)  Itdiabiting  the  seashore,  esp.  the  zone  be- 
tween high-water  and  low-water  mark. 

IlLlt'to-rl'na  (Itt'tS-rl'na),  7i.  [NL.  See  Littoral.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  pectinibranch 
mollusks,  having  thick  spiral  shells, 
abundant  between  tides  on  nearly  all 
rocky  seacoasts.  They  feed  on  sea- 
weeds. The  common  periwinkle  is  a 
well-known  example.  See  Periwinkle. 

Llt'tre6S(lTt'tr6s),  7(.  A  smooth 
^nd  of  cartridge  paper  used  for 
making  cards.  Kjiight. 

Llt'U-ate  (Itt'ij-at  ;  135),  a. 
fSeeliiTUOs.]  (Bot.)  Forked,  with 
the  points  slightly  curved  outward. 

LU'U-1-form  (ITt'u-T-fSrm  ;  277),  fr.  [Lilnus  +  •form.'] 
Saving  the  form  of  a  lituus  ;  like  a  lituite. 

Llt'U-ltO  (ITt'u-it;  135),  n.  [See  Lituus.]  (Paleon.) 
Any  species  of  ammonites  of  the  genus  Lituites.  They 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

LlVu-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  lituratits,  p.  p.  of  lititrare  to 
«rase,  fr,  litura  a  blur.]  1.  {Zool.)  HaWng  indistinct 
.spots,  paler  at  their  margins. 

2.  (Bof.)  Spotted,  as  if  from  abrasions  of  the  surface. 

Ll-tur'glC  (IT-tQr'jTk),  I  a.      [Gr.  ^eiTovpyiKos  :  cf.  F. 

Ll-tur'glC-al  (-jt-knl),  |  Uturgiqne.^  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  liturgy ;  of  or  pertaining  to  public 
prayer  and  worship.  T.  Warton. 

Ll-tUT'g^-al-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  liturgy. 


Littorina  (Z.  pclUata). 

Shell  with  living  ani- 
nml  ;  o  Operculum  ; 
r  Kostrum  or  Snout. 


Ll-tnr'glcs  flT-tfir'jTks),  «.  The  science  of  worship; 
hlHtury,  dnrtrin.-,  iin<l  interpretation  of  liturgiew. 

Ll-tur'gl-Ol'O  gist  t-jT-ol'6-jlHt),  n.  One  versed  in 
liturgiology. 

Ll-tur'gl-ol'o-g:y  (jj?),  n.  ILUurgy -\- -logy.]  The 
science  treating  of  liturgical  matters;  a  treatise  on,  or 
description  of,  liturgii-M.  Shipley. 

Llt'ur-glst  (ITt'ur-jTst),  n.  One  who  favors  or  ad- 
heres striitly  tfj  a  liturgy.  Milfim. 

Llt'ur-gy  (-jj?),  '//.  /  j,l.  Liturgies  (-jTz).     [F.  lilur. 

giey  LL.  litiirgia.  Or.  Atiroupyia  a  public  service,  the 
l)ubli(;  service  of  God,  public-  worsliip  ;  (assumed)  Ae'iVo?, 
\e'iTOi,  belonging  to  tlie  people,  public  (fr.  Aaos,  A<w«,  the 
people)  -j-  the  root  of  tpyoi'  work.  See  Lay,  a.,  and 
Work.]  An  establishc*!  tornmla  for  puldic  worship,  or 
the  entire  ritual  for  public  worhhip  in  a  cliurch  whiih 
uses  prescribeil  forms;  a  formulary  for  public  prayt-r 
or  devotion.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  iurluden 
all  forms  and  services  in  any  language,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  ct-Iebration  of  Mass. 

IlLlt'U-US   (ITt'u-ns;    135),    Ji.  ;  j>l.  Litui  (-1).     [L.] 

1.  {lioin.  Anti<i.)  (//)  A  curved  staff  used  by  the  au- 
gurs in  quartering  the  lieavens.  (6)  An  instrument  of 
martial  music  ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  a  somewhat  curved 
form  and  shrill  note. 

2.  {Math.)  A  spiral  whose  polar  equation  ia  r'^B  ■=z  a  ; 
that  ia,  a  curve  the  square  of  whose  radius  vector  varies 
inversely  as  tlie  augle  which  the  radius  vector  makes 
with  a  given  line. 

LlV'a-ble  (lIv'A-b'l),  a.     l.  Such  as  can  be  lived. 

2.  Such  as  is  pleasant  to  live  in  ;  fit  or  suitable  to  live 
in.     \_Colloq.] 

A  more  delightful  or  lirable  region  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 

r.  Arnold. 

Live  (ITv),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ln*ED  (ITvd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Living.]  [OE.  liven,  liviev,  AS.  libban,  I iji a7i ; 
akin  to  OS.  libbian,  D.  leven,  G.  leben,  OHG.  leben,  Dan. 
leve,  Sw.  le/va,  Icel.  Ufa  to  live,  to  be  left,  to  remain, 
Goth,  liban  to  live  ;  akin  to  E.  leave  to  forsake,  and  lij'e, 
Gr.  AcTTopetf  to  persist,  Atn-apd?  oily,  shining,  sleek,  Ai- 
TTo?  fat,  lard,  Skr.  Up  to  anoint,  smear  ;  —  the  first  sense 
prob.  was,  to  cleave  to,  stitrk  to  ;  hence,  to  remain,  Htay  ; 
and  hence,  to  live.]  1.  To  be  ahve  ;  to  have  life  ;  tn 
have,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  the  capacity  of  a.ssiniil;itiii>,' 
matter  as  food,  and  to  be  dependent  on  such  assimilation 
for  a  continuance  of  existence  ;  as,  animals  and  plants 
that  live  to  a  great  age  are  long  in  reachmg  maturity. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones;  Behold.  I  will 
.  .  .  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  Milt  bring  up  flesh  uprm  yon, 
and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put  breath  in  vou.  and  ve  shall 
^"■e-  Eztk.  xxxvii.  5,  (J. 

2.  To  pass  one's  time  ;  to  pass  life  or  time  in  a  certain 
manner,  as  to  habits,  conduct,  or  circumstances  ;  as,  to 
live  in  ease  or  affluence  ;  to  lire  happily  or  usefully. 

O  death,  how  hitter  is  tlie  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that 
liveth  at  rest  in  his  possesMons  !  Kerhis.  xli.  1. 

3.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to  abide ;  to 
dwell ;  to  reside. 

Jacob  livrd  in  tlie  lond  of  Egypt  seventeen  years.    Gen.  xlvii.  2S. 

4.  To  be  or  continue  in  existence ;  to  exist ;  to  re- 
main ;  to  be  permanent ;  to  last ;  —  said  of  inanimate 
objects,  ideas,  etc. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
"We  write  in  water.  Shak. 

B.  To  enjoy  or  make  the  most  of  life  ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

Wliat  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 

Than  just  to  die  when  1  began  to  liveT  Drydai. 

6.  To  feed  ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  nourished  or  supported  ; 
—  with  on  ;  as,  Iiorses  live  on  grass  and  grain. 

7.  To  have  a  spiritual  existence  ;  to  be  quickened,  nour- 
ished, and  actuated  by  divine  influence  or  faith. 

The  just  sliall  lire  by  faith.  Gal.  iii.  11. 

8.  To  be  maintained  in  life ;  to  acquire  a  livelihood  ; 
to  subsist ;  —  with  oji  or  by  ;  as,  to  live  on  spoils. 

Those  who  live  by  labor.         Sir  JV.  Tcmjilr. 

9.  To  outlast  danger  ;  to  float ;  — said  of  a  ship,  boat, 
etc. ;  as,  no  ship  could  live  in  such  a  storm. 

A  Btrong  mast  thnt  liird  upon  tlie  sea.  Shak. 

To  live  out,  to  lin  at  Hcrvice  ;  to  live  away  from  home 
as  a  s.Tvant.  )  r.  .s'.]  -  To  live  with,  (n)  To  dwell  or  to 
be  a  Inil^.T  with.  i/m  t..  .  nhabit  with;  to  have  inter- 
course with,  as  male  witli  It-male. 

Live  (ITv),  r.  t.  1.  To  spend,  as  one's  life ;  to  pass  ; 
to  maintain  ;  to  continue  in,  constantly  or  habitually  ; 
as,  to  live  an  idle  or  a  useful  life. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  with  ;  to  practice. 
To  live  the  Gospel.  Forr. 

To  live  down,  to  live  so  as  to  subdue  or  refute ;  as,  to 
live  doiin  slander. 

Live  (liv),  a.  [Abbreviated  from  alive.  See  Alive, 
Life.]     1.  Having  life  ;  alive;  living;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hnrt  another's,  that  he  die  ;  then  thev  plinll 
sell  the  lire  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it.  /.".i,  xxi.  ."o. 

2.  Being  in  a  state  of  ignition;  burning;  Iiaving  ac- 
tive properties  ;  as,  a  live  coal ;  live  embers.  *'  The  lire 
ether."  Thomson. 

3.  Full  of  earnestness  ;  active  :  wide  awake  ;  glo\rtng  ; 
as,  a  lii'e  man,  or  orator. 

4.  Vivid;  bright.     "The /n-/' carnation."       Thomson. 
B.  (Iviigin.)  Imparting  power ;  having  motion  ;  as,  the 

live  spindle  of  a  lathe. 

Live  birth,  the  condition  of  being  bom  in  such  a  state 
that  acts  of  life  are  manifested  after  the  extrusion  of  the 
whole  body.  Uiinglison.—Uve  box,  a  cell  for  holding 
hvmg  objects  under  microscopical  examuiation.  P.  H. 
O'osse.  -Live  feathers,  feathers  which  have  been  plucked 
from  the  livuig  bird,  and  are  therefore  stronger  and  more 
elastic.  —  Live  gang,  t  .Smrijuji  See  under  Gano.  —  Live 
gxasB  {Bot.),n  gras-sof  the  genus  £';v/yra';/i.f.  —  Live  load 
(A'/i;/(?i.),  a  suddenly  applied  load;  a  varying  lo.id  ;  a 
moving  load  ;  as  a  moving  train  of  cars  on  a  bridge,  or 
wind  pressure  on  a  roof. —Live  oak  {Bot.\  a  species  of 


Chaucer. 
Chaucer. 
-used  only  in  composi- 


oakf<?j//TW.Tr(jTn,t).  growmg  in  the  Southern  States,  of 
great  durability,  and  highly  eHteeined  for  Hhip  timber, 
in  California  thi-  C*.  cAry.v^/';/).?  and  some  other  Hpecich are 
alHc  <;alled  Uir.  oaks.  —  Live  ring  (llmjin.i,  a  nrcular  train 
of  roll.MH  upon  wln.lj  :i  nwing  brid^;.-.  or  tiiriit;iblt',  reHtu, 
and  which  travcU  around  a  circiil.tr  tr;t«k  wh.-n  th.-  bridge 
or  tablfi  tiiriiH.  Live  Bteam,  fttfuiu  diiert  tioiu  tint  boih-r, 
used  lor  any  j)urpoMc,  in  diHtinction  from  erhnust  stemn. 
-  Live  Block,  liorses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  atiimaU 
kept  on  a  farm. 

Llvo  (liv),  7i.     Life,    [(9i«.] 
On  live,  in  life  ;  alive,    {(>bs.\    See  Alive. 
Lived  ()iv<i).  a.     Having  life  ; 
tioii  i  aH,  Xavi^.lnf'd  ,'  hhort-Z/r-f/. 

Llve'-tor-ev  er  (ITv'fSr-gv'Pr),  n.  f^Bot.)  A  plant  (5e- 
dum  Tdephium)  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  has  extreme 
powers  of  resiatiiig  drought ;  garden  ox-pine. 

Llveai-hed  fliv'lT-hgd),  n.     See  Livelihood.     XOhi.] 

LlveOl-hOOd  (-h(Jod),  n.  [OP:.  livelode,  li/lode,  prop., 
course  of  life,  life's  support,  maintenance,  fr,  AS.  /i/life 
+  lad  road,  way,  maintenance.  Confused  witli  liveli- 
hood liveliness.  See  LiF£,  and  Lode.]  Subwistence  or 
living,  as  dependent  on  some  means  of  support ;  support 
of  life;  maintenance. 

Tlie  (iiiportuniticfl  of  gaining  an  honcfit  livelihood.    Addinon. 

It  in  their  profeitsiun  und  Uvejihood  to  get  their  living  by  prac- 
ticea  for  whicli  they  dCHcrve  to  forfeit  their  live^.  South. 

Llvell-hood,  n.  ^Lively  +  -hood.]  Liveliness;  ap- 
pearaiHf  of  life.      [Obs.]  Shak. 

Llve'11-ly,  adv.    In  a  lively  manner.     [065.]     Lamb. 

Llve'U-ness,  7i.  [From  Lively.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated;  sprightlineas ;  vivac- 
ity ;  animation  ;  spirit ;  as,  the  liveli7iess  of  youth,  con- 
tracted with  the  gravity  of  age,  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  ppirit ;  as,  the 
liveliness  of  the  eye  or  the  countenance  in  a  portrait. 

3.  Briskness  ;  activity  ;  effervescence,  as  of  licjuors. 
Syn.  — Sprightliness  ;  gayety  ;   animation;   vivacity; 

smartness;  briskness;  activity, —Liveliness,  Gayett, 
Animation,  Vivacity.  Lirelinesx  is  an  habitual  feeling 
of  life  and  interest;  (jfn/rfg  ref  era  more  to  a  temporary 
excitement  of  the  anirnal  spirits;  animnlion  implies  a 
warmtli  of  emotion  and  a  corresponding  vividness  of  ex- 
presHing  it,  awakened  by  the  presence  of  something  which 
htmiigly  affects  tJie  mmd;  viriicilijiB  a  feeling  between 
liveliness  and  animation,  having  the  pennanency  of  the 
one,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  wannth  of  the  other.  Live- 
liness of  imagination  ;  (jayetif  of  heart  ;  oninuition  of 
countenance  ;  rivacitij  of  gesture  or  conversation. 

Llve'lode'  (liv'lod'),  n-  [See  let  Livelihood.]  Course 
of  life  ;  means  of  support ;  livelihood.     \_Ohs.] 

Livelong'  (ITvaSng' ;  115),  a.  [For  lifelong.  Cf. 
LiFELONO.]  1.  Whole;  entire;  long  in  passing;  —  used 
of  time,  as  day  or  night,  in  adverbial  phrases,  and  usually 
with  a  sense  of  tediousuess. 

The  obscure  bird 
Clamored  the  lireloug  night.  Sltak. 

Ilnw  Could  she  &it  the  lirrlon^  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  lu  pluy  ?  Sirift. 

2.  Lasting  ;  durable.     [Obs.] 

Thou  hast  built  thyself  a  lirelony  monument.    3tdton. 
Lively  (livlj),  a.     ICompar.  Livelier  (-IT-er);  sti- 
perl.  Liveliest.]     [For  lifely.     Cf.  Lifelike.]     1.  En- 
dowed with  or  manifesting  life  ;  living. 

Chaplets  of  gold  and  silver  resembling  lirel;/  flowers  and 
leaves.  J/ullaiid. 

2-  Brisk;  vivacious;  active;  as,  a //it /y  youth. 
But  wherefore  cornea  old  .Mnnoa  in  such  haste. 
AVitli  youthful  steps  i    Much  luelier  than  erewhile 
He  seems.  Milton. 

3.  Gay  ;  airy ;  animated  ;  spirited. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  livehi  to  severe,  Pojja 

4.  Representing  life  ;  lifelike.     \_Obs.] 

I  spied  the  lively  picture  of  my  lather.     Massinger. 

6.  Bright ;  vivid ;  glowing  ;  strong  ;  vigorous. 

The  colors  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full,  intense,  and 

lively  than  those  of  natural  bodies.  Sir  J.  y^utoii. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  livel>/  too.      South. 

Lively  Btones  f  Scrijd. ),  saints,  as  being  quickened  by  the 

Spirit,  and  active  in  holiness. 

Syn.— Brisk;  vigorous;  quick;  nimble;  smart;  ac- 
tive ;  alert  ;  sprightly  ;  animated  ;  spirited  ;  prompt  ; 
earnest;  strong;  energetic;  vivid;  vivacious;  blithe; 
gleeful ;  airy  ;  gay  ;  jocund. 

Lively,  adv.     1.  In  a  brisk,  active,  or  animated  man- 
ner ;  briskly  ;  vigorously.  Hayward. 
2.  "With  strong  resemblance  of  life.     [Obs.'\ 

Thou  counterfeitest  most  livehj.  Shak. 

Liv'er  (ITv'er),  7K     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lives. 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.  Prior . 

2,  A  resident ;  a  dweller;  as,  a  liver  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  One  whose  course  of  life  has  some  marked  charac- 
teristic {expressed  by  an  adjective) ;  as,  a  free  liver. 

Fast  liver,  one  who  lives  in  an  extravagant  and  dissipa- 
ted way.  —  Free  liver.  Good  liver,  one  given  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  —  Loose  liver,  a  person  who  lives  a  some- 
what dissolute  life. 

Llv'er,  n.  [AS.  lifer ;  akin  to  D.  lei'er^  G.  leber, 
OHG.  leharoy  Icel.  Ufr,  Sw.  lefver,  Dan.  lever,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  AiVos  fat,  E.  live,  v.]  (Anaf.)  A  very  large  glan- 
dular and  vascular  organ  in  the  visceral  cavity  of  all  ver- 
tebrates. 

C^^  Most  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  alimentary 
canal  passes  through  it  on  its  way  back  to  the  heart ;  and 
it  secretes  the  bile,  produces  glycogen,  and  in  other  ways 
changes  the  blood  wliich  passes  throueh  it.  In  man  it  is 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  diapliragm  and  mainly 
on  the  right  side.  See  Bile.  Digestive,  and  Glycogen. 
The  liver  of  invertebrate  animals  is  n.'^ually  made  up  of 
crt^cal  tubes,  and  differs  materially,  in  form  and  function, 
from  that  of  vertebrates. 

Floating  liver.  See  Wandering  liver,  under  Wandee- 
INO.  —Liver  of  antimony.  Liver  of  aulphur.  (Old  Chem.) 
See  Hepar.  — Liver  brown.  Liver  color,  the  color  Of  liver. 
a  ilark,  reddish  brown.  —  Liver  shark  i.Zo'61.),  a  very  large 
shark  {Cetorhiniis   maTimusi,    inhabiting    the   northern. 
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coasts  both  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  Bometiraes 
becomes  forty  feet  iu  Icugtli,  being  one  of  thu  larv:e&t 
sharks  kuomi ;  but  it  has  sm;ill  feimjile  teeth,  and  ia  in't 
dangerous.  It  is  cap-  ^  tureil  lur  the  sake  of  it; 
liver,  which  often  ^\  yields  several  barrels  of  oil 
It  has  gill  rakers,  re-  ^p\     sembling  whale boue,  by 


Liver  Shark  or  Basking  Shark 
(CctorJiiniiS  maximu!!). 

means  of  which  it  separates  small  animals  from  the  sea 
water.  Called  also  basking  shar/:,  bone  .shark,  hoenioilur, 
homer,  and  sailji.sh.—iAv6T  spots,  yellowish  brown  patches 
or  spots  of  cliloasma. 

Llv'er  (ITv'er),  ji.  {Zo'dl)  The  glossy  ibis  {Ibis /al- 
cinelhis);  —  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  city  of 
Liverpool. 

Llv'er-COl'ored  (-kulerd),  a.  Having  a  color  like 
liver  ;  dark  rt-dilish  brown. 

Llv'ered  (ITv'erd),  <7.  Having  (such)  a  liver;— used 
in  composition  ;  as,  wliite-Zaerct/. 

Llv'er-grown'  (ITv'er-gron')t  tt-  Having  an  enlarged 
liver.  Dunglison. 

Liv'er-Ied  (-Id),  a.    "Wearing  a  livery.    See  Liveby,  3. 

The  hrn-k'l  servants  wait.  I'aimV. 

Llv'er-Ing,  n.  A  kind  of  pudding  or  sausage  made  of 
liver  or  i>ork.     \_Obs.'\  Chapman. 

Liv'er-leat'  (-lefO,  n.    (Bat.)  Same  as  Liverwobt. 

Liv'er-wort' (-w-firt')i  »■  (Bot.)  1.  A  ranunculaceous 
plant  {Anemone  Hepatica)  with  pretty  white  or  bluish 
riowers  and  a  three-lobed  leaf;  —  called  also  squirrel 
cups. 

2.  A  flowerless  plant  (Marcha7i(ia  polymorpha),  hav- 
ing an  irregularly  lobed,  spreading,  and  forking  frond. 

(^^  From  this  plaut  many  others  of  the  same  order 
iHepafir:i  \  have  been  vaguely  called  liverworts,  esp.  those 
of  the  tribe  Marchautiace:e.    See  lUust.  of  Hepatica. 

Liv'er-y  (-5),  n.  :  pL  Lfveries  (-Tz).  [OE.  livere,  F. 
livree,  formerly,  a  gift  of  clothes  made  by  the  master  to 
his  servants,  prop. ,  a  thing  delivered,  f  r.  livrer  to  deliver, 
L.  liberare  to  set  free,  in  LL.,  to  deliver  up.  See  Liber- 
ate.] 1.  {Eng.  Laic)  («)  The  act  of  delivering  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements,  {b)  The  writ  by  which  pos- 
session is  obtained. 

1^^  It  is  usual  to  say,  livery  of  seizin,  which  is  a  feudal 
investiture,  made  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  of  a  rod,  or 
twig,  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee.  In  the  United 
States,  and  now  in  Great  Britain,  no  such  ceremony  ib 
necessary,  the  delivery  of  a  deed  being  sufficient. 

2.  Release  from  wardship  ;  deliverance. 

It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery  from  the  unjust 
wardship  of  his  encroaching;  pre rofja live.  Miltun. 

3.  That  which  is  delivered  out  statedly  or  formally,  as 
clothing,  food,  etc. ;  especially  :  («)  Tlie  uniform  clothing 
issued  by  feudal  superiors  to  their  retainers  and  serving 
as  a  badge  when  in  military  service,  {b)  The  peculiar 
dress  by  which  the  servants  of  a  noblenian  or  gentleman 
are  distinguished  ;  as,  a  claret-colored  livery,  (c)  Hence, 
also,  the  peculiar  dress  or  garb  appropriated  by  any  as- 
sociation or  body  of  persons  to  their  own  use  ;  as,  the 
livery  of  tlie  London  tradesmen,  of  a  priest,  of  a  charity 
Bchool,  etc.  ;  also,  the  whole  body  or  company  of  persons 
wearing  such  a  garb,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
association  ;  as,  the  whole  livery  of  Loudon. 


A  llfthercIashtT  and  a  Carpenttr, 
A  \yehbe,  a.  Dyer,  and  a  Tapicer, 


And  tliey  wfre  clotheti  all  in  one  livery 

Ot  a  suk-mpne  and  a  grct  fraternite.  Chaucer. 

From  the  periodical  deliveries  of  these  characteristic  articlos  of 
servile  costume  (blue  coats)  came  our  word  liver;/.  Jje  <^uiin-e>i. 
(d)  Hence,  any  characteristic  dress  or  outward  appear- 
ance.   "  April's  livery.^^    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now  came  etill  evening  on.  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livtn-y  a\\  things  clad.  ifiltim. 

(c)  An  allowance  of  food  statedly  given  out;  a  ration,  as 
to  a  family,  to  servants,  to  horses,  etc. 

The  t-mperor'B  officers  every  nJLjIit  went  through  the  town 
from  hnutif  to  hout^e  wiiertat  anv  Eri;;lish  ^ontlemun  did  repast 
or  lodpe,  and  ft-rved  tlioir  U»-ri--g  for  all  nifrht  :  fir>t.  the  officers 
bfou^'lit  into  the  Iiou^e  n  cast  ..f  line  inanchel  [white  bread], 
and  of  silver  two  great  pots,  and  white  wine,  ond  suyar. 

Careii<li.<'h. 
(/)  The  feeding,  stabling,  and  care  of  liorses  for  compen- 
ualion  ;  boarding ;  as,  to  keep  one's  horses  at  livery. 

"What  Uieri/  is,  we  by  common  upe  in  England  know  well 
enou[,'li,  nuniL-ly.  that  is.  allowance  of  horse  meat,  m  U>  kri|i 
horsew  at  livfrtj,  tlie  which  word.  I  yuess,  is  derived  of  hvenn:; 
or  delivering  forth  their  nightly  food.  .S/„  „si  r. 

It  need  hardly  he  ohwervod  that  the  explanation  of  hnr,, 
which  SpenKcr  otferB  IB  perfectly  correct,  hut  .  .  .  it  iano  lonn'T 
opplieil  to  the  ration  or  slated  portion  of  food  delivered  at  staled 
period'.  Trmeh. 

(g)  The  keeping  of  liorses  in  readiness  to  be  hired  tem- 
porarily for  riding  or  driving ;  tlif  state  of  being  so  kept. 

PegaiiuF  flocB  not  &tand  at  livery  vwn  at  the  largCBt  establitih- 
mcnt  ill  MoorfleldH.  Lowtll. 

4.  A  low  grade  of  wool. 

Livery  pown,  tlie  gown  worn  by  a  liveryman  in  London. 

Liv'er  y.  >■.  /.     To  dothe  in,  or  nn  in,  livery.        Shtik. 
Ltv'er-y-man    (-mttn),  n. ;  pi.   Livekymen   (-m6n). 

1.  One  wlio  wcar«  a  livery,  au  a  servant. 

2.  A  freeman  of  the  city,  in  Lon<ion,  who,  having  paid 
certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  tin-  distinguishing  dress 
OT  livery {)i  the  company  to  whirh  he  belongs, and  also  to 
enjoy  certain  other  privileges,  as  the  riglit  of  voting  in 
on  election  for  the  lord  mayor,  BherJlfs,  cliamberlain,  etc. 

3.  One  who  kecpn  a  livery  stable, 

LlV'er-y  stable  (hta'b'l).  A  stable  where  hnrKPB  are 
kept  for  liire.  and  wiiere  stabling  is  provided.     See  Liv- 

Uvea  (liv7.),  ;,. ;  j,l.  of  Life. 


Iilves  (livz),  a,  &  adv.  [Orig.  a  genitive  sing,  of  life.'] 
Alive;  li\iiig;  with  life.    lObs.}     "Any /('!'«  creature." 

Chaucer. 

Livid  (Itvid),  a.  [L.  lividus,  from  lit  jre  to  be  of  a 
bluisli  color,  to  be  black  and  blue  :  cf.  F.  livide.]  Bhick 
and  blue;  grayish  blue  ;  of  a  lead  color;  discolored,  as 
flesh  by  contusion.  Coivper. 

There  followed  no  carbuncles,  no  purple  or  livid  spots,  thi- 
mass  of  the  blood  not  being  tainted.  Bacun. 

Ll-vld'l-ty  (li-vTd'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lividite.'}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  livid. 

Llvld-ness  {ITv'Id-nSs),  7l.     Lividity.  Walpole. 

Liv'lng  (ITv'iug),  a.  [From  Live,  v.  ■£.]  1.  Being 
alive;  having  life  ;  as,  a /jrtnj?  creature. 

2.  Active;  livelj" ;  vigorous;  —  said  esp.  of  states  of 
the  mind,  and  sometimes  of  abstract  things;  as,  a  liviyig 
faith;  a  living  principle.     "  Living  hope."  Wyclif. 

3.  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth  ;  running  ;  flow- 
ing ;  as,  a  living  spring  ;  —  opposed  to  stagnant. 

4.  Producing  life,  action,  animation,  or  vigor ;  quick- 
ening.    "  Living  light."  Shak. 

6.  Ignited;  glowing  with  heat ;  burning;  live. 

Ttifii  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.     Dryden. 

Living  force.  See  Vis  viva,  under  Vis.  —  Living  gale 
(yaut. ),  a  heavy  gale.  —  Living  rock  or  stone,  lock  in  its 
uative  or  original  state  or  location  ;  rock  not  iinarried. 
"I  now  found  myself  ou  a  rude  and  narrow  stairway,  the 
steps  of  wliich  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock.''''  Moore. 
—  The  living,  tliose  who  are  alive,  or  one  who  is  alive. 

Liv'lng:,  n.  1.  The  state  of  one  who,  or  that  whicli, 
lives;  life;  existence.     "  Health  and /ti'/«f7."  Shak. 

2.  Maimer  of  life;  as,  riotous  living;  penurious  liv- 
ing; envnest  living.     ""*  A  \icious  living."  Chaucer. 
3-  Means  of  subsistence  ;  sustenance  ;  estate. 

She  can  spin  for  her  living.  Shak. 

Ue  divided  unto  them  Ida  living.       Luke  xv.  12. 

4.  Power  of  continuing  life  ;  the  act  of  living,  or  living 
comfortably. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or  other  in 
some  cases.  L' Estrange. 

5.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman  ;  an  ecclesiastical 
charge  which  a  minister  receives.     [Eng."] 

He  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  hving. 

Macaulay. 

Living  room,  the  room  most  used  by  the  family. 

Llv'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  living  state.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Llv'ing-nesS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alive  ; 
possession  of  energy  or  vigor  ;  animation  ;  quickening. 

Ll-VO'nl-an  (It-vo'nl-ini),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Li- 
vonia, a  district  of  Russia  near  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Ll-vo'nl-an. ;;.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Livonia ; 
the  language  (allied  to  tlie  Finnish)  of  the  Livonians. 

IlLrvor  (li'v5r),  71.     [L.]     Malignity,     [i.*.]     Burton. 

IlLl'Vral'SOU'  {iPvrt'/.^-^'),  n.  IF.,  fr.  L..  I iheratio  a. 
setting  free,  in  LL.,  a  delivering  up.  See  Liberation.] 
A  part  of  a  book  or  literary  composition  printed  and 
delivered  by  itself  ;  a  number  ;  a  part. 

Ll'vre  (le'ver;  F.  le'vr' ;  277),  7i.  [F.,  fr.  L.  libra  a 
pound  of  twelve  ounces.  Cf.  Lira.]  A  French  money 
of  account,  afterward  a  silver  coin  equal  to  20  sous.  It  is 
not  now  in  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the  franc. 

Lls-lv'1-al  (ITks-tv'T-ffl),  a.  [L.  lixivius^  fr.  lix  ashes, 
lye  ashes,  lye:  cf.  F.  lixiviel.']  1.  Impregnated  with,  or 
consisting  of,  alkaline  salts  extracted  from  wood  ashes ; 
impregnated  with  a  salt  or  salts  like  a  lixivium.      Boyle. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

3-  Having  the  qualities  of  alkaline  salts  extracted  from 
wood  ashes. 

Lixivlal  salts  (Old  Chem.),  salts  which  are  obtained  by 
passirig  water  througli  aslies,  or  by  pouring  it  on  tliem. 

LIx-lv'i-ate  (-at),  l  a.     [From  LixmuM.]     1.  Of 

Llx-lv'l-a'ted  (-ii'tPd),  )  or  pertaining  to  lye:  or  lix- 
ivium; of  the  quality  of  alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  from  wood  ashes.         Boyle. 

Lis-lvl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lixiviated  ('-a'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lixiviating  (-a'ting).]  To  subject 
to  a  washing  process  for  the  inirpose  of  separating  soluble 
material  from  that  which  is  insoluble ;  to  leach,  as  ashes, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  alkaline  substances. 

Llx-lv'I-a'tion  (-a'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lixiviaiion.}  Lix- 
iviating ;  the  process  of  separating  a  soluble  substance 
from  one  that  is  insoluble,  by  washing  with  some  solvent, 
as  water ;  leacliing. 

Llx-lv'i-OUS  (ITks-Tv'I-iis),  a.     See  Lixtvial. 

Lix-lvl-um  (-run),  71.  [L.  lixivium,  lixivia.  See 
LixiviAL.]  A  solution  of  alkaline  salts  extracted  from 
wood  aslies ;  hence,  any  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

List  (llkst),  obs.  '2.(1  per s.  sing.  pres.  of  LioE,  to  lie, 
to  tell  lies,  —  contracted  for  ligesf.  Chaucer. 

II  Li'za  (H'zft),  n.  {Zo'ul.)  The  American  wliite  mullet 
{Muqil  riiremay 

Liz'ard  (ITz'erd),  n.  [OE.  Icsarde,  OF.  lesarde,  F. 
lezard.,  L.  facerta,  lacertus.     Cf.   Alligator,  Lacerta.] 

1.  {Zn'e'd.)  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  reptiles 
belonging  to 
the  order  La- 
certilia;  some- 
tiines,  also,  ai>- 
plied  to  rep- 
tiles of  other 
orders,  as  the 
Hatteria. 


rfr^  Most  liz- 


Green  Lizard  (Lacerta  viridiH).   (}^) 


ardH  have  an  elongated  body,  with  four  lees,  and  a  long 
tail ;  but  there  are  some  without  legH,  and  some  with  a 
Hliort,  thick  tail.  Moat  have  scales,  but  some  are  naked  ; 
mont  have  eyeH<lR.  hut  sonu^  ilo  not.  Tlie  tongue  is  va- 
ri**d  in  form  an<I  Htnntnrr.  In  muhc  it  is  forked,  in  oMi- 
ers.  aH  t  In-  iliainolcoiiH,  oIiiIi-Hliapod,  and  vory  cxtcnsihlf. 
Si'f  AMl-HTmiTNA.  t'MAMir.KMN.  (Jk.ko,  GiLA  MONMTBH, 
HoRNKIf    ToAU,    lut'ANA.  itnd  iJnAiluN,  li. 

2.  i.Xauf.)  A  piece  of  rope  with  a  thimhle  or  block 
ftpliced  Into  one  or  both  of  the  ends.        li.  II.  Dmin,  Jr. 


Lizard's  Tail. 
[Peruv.]    {Zobl.)  A 


I-lania  {Aiichmia  llama). 


3>  A  piece  of  timber  with  a  forked  end,  used  in  drag- 
ging a  heavy  stone,  a  log,  or  tlie  like,  from  a  field. 

Lizard  flah  (Zo'dl.),  a  marine  scopeloid  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus .■^inwlns,  or  .'Taurus.,  esp,  S.  petens  of  the  Sonlliern 
United  States  and  West  Indies; —  called  also  ja««/  y.i/r. 
—  Lizard  snake  (^oti^j,  the  gar- 
ter snake  iLi'f;r/ii'!  .sirtah'si.— 
Lizard  stone  tMni.i,  a  kind  of 
serpi'iitinc  from  near  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  England,  — 
used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Llz'ard's  tall'  (llz'erdz 
tal')-  (Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
of  the  genus  Saururus  {S.  cer- 
nuu.s),  growing  iu  marshes,  and 
having  white  flowers  crowded 
in  a  slender  terminal  spike, 
somewhat  resembling  in  form 
a  lizard's  tail ;  —  whence  the 
name.  Gray. 

Lla'ma  (la'm&;  Sp.  lya'mA),  n. 
South  American  ruminant  {Auchenia  lla- 
ma), allied  to  the  camels,  but  much  small- 
er and  without  a  hump.     It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  gua- 
naco.      It  was  for- 
merly much  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden 
in  the  Andes. 

Llan-dei'lo 
group'  (15n-dI'lo 
groop').  (GeoL)  A 
series  of  strata  in 
the  lower  Silurian 
formations  of 
Great  Britain ;  — 
8  0  named  from 
Llandeilo  in  South- 
ern Wales.  See 
Chart  of  Geology. 

II  Lla-ne'ro  (lya-nS'ro),  v.  [Sp.  Amer.]  One  of  th& 
inhabitants  of  the  llanos  of  South  America. 

Lla'no  (la'no ;  Sp.  lya'no),  n. ;  pi.  Llakos  (-noz). 
[Sp.,  plain,  even,  level.  See  Plain.]  An  extensive  plain 
with  or  without  vegetation.     [Spayiish  America'] 

Lloyd's  (loidz),  n.  1.  An  a.ssociation  of  underwrit- 
ers and  otliers  in  London,  for  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  marine  intelligence,  the  insurance,  classification, 
registration,  and  certifying  of  vessels,  and  the  transaction 
of  business  of  various  kinds  connected  with  shipping. 

2.  A  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  underwriters  and  insurance  bro- 
kers ;  — called  also  IJoyd\s  Booins. 

iS^W^  The  name  is  derived  from  LlninVs  Coffee  House* 
in  Lombard  Street,  where  there  were  formerly  rooms  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  na.me  Lloi/d  or  Ilo yd^s  has  been 
taken  by  several  associations,  iu  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, established  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  orig- 
inal association. 

Lloyd's  agents,  persons  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  association  called  Lloyd's,  to  serve  its  in- 
terests. —  Lloyd's  list,  a  publication  of  the  latest  news  re- 
specting shipping  matters,  with  lists  of  vessels,  etc.,  made-- 
under  the  directiou  of  Lloyd's.  Ihandf  d"  C.  —  Lloyd'* 
register,  a  repister  of  vessels  rated  according  to  their 
quality,  pubhslied  yearly. 

Lo(lo),  inte7-J.  [OE.  lo,low;  perh.  akin  to  E.  ^ooZ-,  v.} 
Look  ;  see  ;  behold  ;  observe.  *'Xo,  here  is  Christ."  Matt. 
xxiv.  '23.     *'  Zo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."    Acts  xiii.  4G. 

Loach(loch),7^.  lOE.  loche.,'F.loche.']  (Zoo/. )  Any  one 
of  several 
small,  fresh- 
water, cypri- 
noid  fishes  of 
the  geuera 
Cobitis,  Ke- 
machilus,  and 
allied  genera, 

having  six  or  more  barbules  around  the  mouth.  They 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Tlie  common  European 
species  {X.  barbntulus)  is  used  as  a  food  fish. 

Load  (lod),  n.  [OE.  lode  load,  way  ;  properly  the 
same  word  as  lode,  but  confused  with  lade,  load,  v.  Se©' 
Lade,  Lead,  v..  Lode.]  1.  A  burden;  that  whicli  ia 
laid  ou  or  put  in  anythnig  for  conveyance  ;  that  which, 
is  borue  or  sustained  ;  a  weight ;  as,  a  heavy  load. 
He  nnirht  suchn  load 
To  town  with  his  ass  carry.  Gover^ 

2.  The  quantity  which  can  be  carried  or  drawn  in 
some  specified  way  ;  the  cnntmts  of  a  cart,  barrow,  or 
vessel;  tliat  wliich  will  coiiKtitute  a  cargo;  lading. 

3.  That  which  burdtiis.  oppresses,  or  grieves  th& 
mind  or  spirits;  as,  a  load  of  care.  "  A  .  .  ,  load  of 
guilt."    Bay.     "  Our  life  's  a  load.''''    Dryden. 

4.  A  particular  measure  for  certain  articles,  being  as 
much  as  may  be  carried  at  one  time  by  the  conveyance 
commonly  used  for  the  article  measured  ;  as,  a  load  of 
wood  ;  a  load,  of  hay  ;  specifically,  five  quartera. 

5.  The  charge  of  a  firearm  ;  as,  a  load  oi  powder. 

6.  Weight  or  violence  of  blows,     [Obs.']  J^IUfnn. 

7.  {Mach.)  The  work  done  by  a  steam  engine  or  other 
prime  mover  when  working. 

Load  lino,  or  Load  water  line  {Nauf.),  the  line  on  the  out- 
sidi-  of  a  vessel  iiidirating  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  iu 
the  water  wlicn  loaded. 
Syii.  —  Burden  ;  lading;  weight;  cargo.  See  BtniDEN. 
Load.  V.  t.  \^imp.  &,  p.  p.  Loaded;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Loading.  Louden  is  obsolete,  and  laden  belongs  to 
lade.]  1.  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  on  or  iu,  as  on  a  horso 
or  in  a  cart ;  to  cliargo  with  a  load,  as  a  gun  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  lading  or  cargo,  as  a  ship;  hence,  to  add  weight 
to,  so  as  to  oppress  or  ombarra«H ;  to  heap  upon. 

1  striTc  all  in  voin  to  land  the  cnrt.  Gasa^i'.we. 

I  have  loadrn  mo  with  many  ppoiln.  Shak. 

ThoBO  hnnorn  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  miijeKty  Imtih  our  luiiiflf.  Slitik. 


Loach  {Xtmtichiliis  baibatiilu:^). 
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2.  To  adulterate  or  driif; ;  aw,  to  load  wine.    [^Canf] 

3.  To  mapin-'tize.     [Ob.s.}  J'rlor. 
Loaded  dice,  dice  with  uiiu  Bitlu  made  heavier  tliaii  tho 

othern,  wo  tliat  tlio  number  ou  the  opposite  side  will  coiuo 
up  oftenest. 

Load^er  (lod'er),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  wliich,  loads; 
a  inccliaiiical  contrivance  for  loading,  aa  a  gun. 

Load'lng^,  71.     1.  The  ai't  of  putting  a  load  ou  or  into. 

2.  A  hiad  ;  cargo  ;  burdi'U.  Shok. 

Load'man-age,  Lode'man-age  (nn'/n-fij),  n.  Pilot- 
ape  ;  skill  uf  a  i)il(it  or  loaisiiiiin.     [.(^Ifs.}  Chaucer. 

Loads'man,  Lodes'man  tlodz'man),  n.  ILoad,  lode 
-f  man.     See  Lode.]     A  pilot,     [(ibs.^  Chaucer. 

Load'starS  Lode'star'  (lod'star'),  ;*.  \_Load^  lode  -f- 
star.  See  Lodk.]  A  «tar  that  leads;  a  guidiug  star; 
esp.^  the  polestar ;  tlie  cynosure.  Chaucer.  "  Your 
eyea  are  lodestars.''''     Shnk. 

The  jiilot  c.nn  no  load.^tar  eee.  Spen.*fr. 

Load'atone',  Lode'stono  (-aton'),  n.  ILoad,  lode  -f- 
.'!lo7ie.']  (Mitt.)  A  pieci!  of  luiiguetic  iron  ore  possessing 
polarity  like  a  magnetic  iie('dli'.     See  Magnetite. 

Loaf  (lof),  n.  ;  pi.  Loaves  Uovz).  [OK.  lnj\  Uif,  AS. 
hlaf;  akin  to  G.  laib^  OHCi.  hhip.,  leel.  hleifr,  tioth. 
hlairfs,  Ruas.  khHeb\  Lith.  kl't'pas.  Cf.  Lady,  Lammas, 
Lord.]  Any  thick  lump,  mass,  or  cake  ;  especially,  a 
large  regularly  shaped  ur  molded  mass,  as  of  bread, 
sugar,  or  cake.  Bacon. 

Loaf  Bugar,  refined  sugar  that  has  been  formed  into  a 
conical  loaf  in  a  mold. 

Loaf,  V.  7.  limp.  &p.  p.  LoAPED  (loft) ;  p.  pi:  &  vb. 
71  Loafing.]  [G.  laitfen  to  run,  Prov.  G.  loofen.  See 
Leap.]  To  spend  time  in  idleness;  to  lounge  or  loiter 
about,     "  Loafing  vagabonds.'"  W.  Black. 

Loaf,  V.  t.  To  spend  in  idleness ;  — with  away;  as, 
to  /o(//time  away. 

Loaf'er  (-er),  n.  [G.  Idujer  a  runner,  Prov.  G.  laiifer, 
lo/er,  fr.  laufen  to  run.  See  Leap.]  One  who  loafs  ; 
a  lazy  lounger.  Lon-fil. 

Loam  (lorn),??.  [AS.  lam  ;  akin  to  D.  leem,  G.  le/nn, 
and  E.  lime.  See  4th  Lime.]  1.  A  kind  of  soil;  an 
earthy  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  organiu  matter  to 
which  its  fertility  is  chiefly  due. 

We  wash  a  wall  of  hnm  ;  wc  labor  in  vain.     Hooker. 

2.  {Founding)  A  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  other 
materials,  used  in  making,  molds  for  large  castings,  often 
without  a  pattern. 

Loam  mold  {Foandintj),  a  mold  made  with  loam.  See 
Loam.  72.,  'i. — Loam  molding,  the  process  or  business  of 
making  loam  mold.s.  Loam  plate,  an  iron  plate  upon 
which  a  section  of  a  loam  mold  rests,  or  from  which  it  is 
suspended.  ~  Loam  work,  loam  molding  or  loam  molds- 

Loam,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  J).  LoAMED  (lomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
lb.  n.  LoAMiNO.]     To  cover,  smear,  or  till  with  loam. 

Loam'y  (-J),  a.  Consisting  of  loam ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  loam;  resembling  loam.  Bacon. 

Loan  (lou),  7i.     [See   Lawn.]     A   loanin.     IScot.l 

Loan,  71.  [OE.  lutie^  lane,  AS.  Ian,  hen,  fr.  ledn  to 
lend;  akin  to  D.  leni  loan,  tief,  G.  leheii  fief,  Icel.  Id?), 
G.  leiheit  to  lend,  OHG.  I'thaji,  Icel.  Ija,  Goth,  leihwan, 
L,  linquere  to  leave,  Gr.  AciVeti',  Skr.  vie.  VHS-  Cf. 
Delinquent,  Eclipse,  Eleven,  Ellipse,  Lend,  License, 
Relic]  1.  The  act  of  lending;  a  lending;  permission 
to  use  ;  as,  the  loan  of  a  book,  money,  services. 

2.  That  which  one  lends  or  borrows,  esp.  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  interest ;  as,  he  repaid  the  loan. 

Loan  office,  fa)  An  office  at  which  loans  are  negoti- 
ated, or  at  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lender,    (b)  A  pawnbroker's  shop. 

Loan,  ('.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Loaned  (liind):  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Loaning.]    To  lend  ;  —  sometimes  with  out.  Kent. 

By  way  of  location  or  loaning  them  out.    J.  Langlr >/  (164*). 

Loan'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  lent ,  available 
for  lending;  as,  loanable  funds  ;  —  used  mostly  in  finan- 
cial business  and  writings. 

Loan^in  (-in),  1 71.     [From  Scotch  loan,  E.  lawn.']   An 

Loan'ing,  (  open  space  between  cultivated  fields 
through  which  cattle  are  driven,  and  where  the  cows  are 
sometimes  milked  ;  also,  a  lane.     {Scot.}     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Loan'monger  (-mun'ger),  71.  A  dealer  in,  or  nego- 
tiator of,  loans. 

The  millions  of  the  Inanmonger.        Bmcoiis field. 

Loath  (loth),  a.  [OE.  Inotb,  loth,  AS,  laS  hostile, 
odious;  akin  to  OS.  leS,  G.  leid,  Icel.  leiSr,  Sw.  led,  G. 
leiden  to  suffer,  OHG.  lldan  to  suffer,  go,  cf.  AS.  ll^an 
to  go,  Goth,  leipan,  and  E.  lead  to  guide.]  1.  Hateful ; 
odious ;  disliked.     I0bs.'\  Chancer. 

2.  Filled  with  disgust  or  aversion  ;  averse;  unwilling; 
reluctant ;  as,  loath  to  part. 

Full  luth  were  hiin  to  curse  for  his  tithes.      Chaucer. 
Why,  then,  thougli  ioalh,  yet  must  1  be  content.     .Shak. 

Loatho  (loth),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Loathed  (lotiid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Loathing.]    [AS.  IdSian  to  hate.     See 
Loath.]    1.  To  feel  extreme  disgust  at,  or  aversion  for. 
Loathing  the  honeyed  cakes,  I  longed  for  bread.     Coicleij. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  abhor ;  to  hate. 

The  secret  winch  I  Inathe.  Waller. 

She  Imit/ics  the  vital  air.  Dri/rlen. 

Syn.— Tohate;  abhor;  detest;  abominate.  See  Hate. 

Loathe,  i\  i.     To  feel  disgust  or  nausea.     [Obs."] 

Loath'er  (loth'er),  7i.     One  who  loathes. 

Loath'ful  (-ful),  a.  I.  Full  of  loathing;  hating;  ab- 
horring.    ^^ Loathful  eyes."  Speiiser. 

2.  Causing  a  feeling  of  loathing ;  disgusting. 

Ab.ive  the  reach  of  tnathful,  sinful  lust.        Spenser. 

Loath'lng,  7i.  Extreme  disgust ;  a  feeling  of  aversion, 
nausea,  abhorrence,  or  detestation. 

The  mutual  fear  and  loothmg  of  the  hostile  races.    J/ticauZa.v. 

Loath'lng-ly,  adt'.     With  loathing. 

Loath'll-neSB  (-It-nSs),  71.    Loathsomeness.     lObs.] 

Loath'ly  doth'ly),  a.  [AS.  ladlic]  Loathsome. 
[Obs.~\     "  Loathh/  month."  Speiiser. 


Loathly  (lothiy),  ffrfr.    1.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

'I'liih  shijwh  tliut  yiiri  fniiri  nutiin-  hiut/ilj/  Mtriiy.     JJoiiuc 
2.  (lotii'15')     So  as  to  cause  loathing.     [O^a'.J 

With  flij;.t  unci  blood  Ins  locks  were  lout/df/ iln;Ut.    FairftLe. 

Loath'ness  (loth'nSs),  n.    UnwillingiiesH ;  reluctance. 

A  Kt'iii'iiil  hilmcc  iind  loafh/tisH  to  speak.  iJtiron. 

Loath'BOme  (lotll^srlm),  a.    Fitted  to  cause  loathing  , 

exciting  disgust ,  dihgu^ting. 

'I'lie  uiMht  I'lut/iHttiiir  mill  <U'uiJly  forme  of  Inlectinu.    Macaulay. 

—  Loath'some-ly, '/'/'•-  —  Loath'someness,  n. 

Loath'y  (-J), '/.    Loath.some.     I0bs.\  Spenser. 

Loaves  (lovz),  «. ;  7>L  of  Loaf. 

Lob  (lob),  71.  [W.  l/nb  an  unwieldy  lump,  a  dull  fel- 
low, a  blockhead.  Cf.  L<joiiv,  Lubbbu.]  1.  A  dull, 
heavy  person.     *'  Country  /r;6.v."  Gauden. 

2.  Something  thick  and  heavy. 

Lob,  V.   t.     li/np.   \'  p.  p.  Lobbed  (lijh<l) ;  p.  pr,  & 
vb.  n.  LoBBiNO.]     To  let  fall  heavily  or  lazily. 
And  their  poor  jadL-u 
Lf)h  down  Ihtir  heads.  Slud.. 

To  lob  a  ball  {Ltum  Tennisu  to  strike  a  ball  so  as  to 
send  it  up  into  tlio  air. 

Lob,  V.  t.     (Mining)  See  CoB,  v.  t. 

Lob,  II.    [Dan.  lubbc.}    {ZoU.)  The  European  pollock. 

Lo'bar  (lo'ber),  (I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lobe;  char- 
acterized bv,  or  like,  a  lobe  or  lobes. 

LoT)ateOo'l'''t),        ]  a.    [See  Lobe.]    1.  (Bo^)  Con- 

Lo'ba-ted  (-hii-tSd),  i  sistiug  of,  or  having,  lobes; 
lobed  ;  as,  a  lobule  leaf. 

2.  iZool.)  {a)  Having  lobes, — said  of 
the  tails  of  certain  fishes  having  the  in- 
tegument continued  to  the  bases  of  the  fin 
rays,  (b)  Furnished  with  membranous 
riaps,  as  the  toes  of  a  coot.  See  Illust. 
{m)  under  Aves. 

Lo'bate-ly  (lo'bit-ly),  adv.  As  a  lobe  ; 
so  as  to  make  a  lobo  ;  in  a  lobate  manner. 

Lob'blsh  (lob'bTsh),  a.  Like  a  lob ; 
consisting  of  lobs.  Sir  P.  Sidneij. 

Lota'by  (-by),  71.  ;  pi.  Lobbies  (-btz)l 
labia,  laubia,  a  covered  portico  fit  for  walking,  fr.  OHG. 
louba,  G.  laube^  arbor.  See  Lodge.]  1.  {Aix-h.)  A  pas- 
sage or  hall  of  communication,  especially  when  large 
enough  to  serve  also  as  a  waiting  room.  It  difters  from 
an  antechamber  in  that  a  lobby  communicates  between 
several  rooms,  an  a7itechamber  to  one  only;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  carefully  preserved. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  legislation  not  appropriated 
to  the  otHcial  use  of  the  assembly  ;  hence,  the  persons, 
collectively,  who  frequent  such  a  place  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  legislators;  any  persom^,  not  members  of  a 
legislative  body,  who  strive  to  influence  its  proceedings 
by  personal  agency.     lU.  5.] 

3.  (Xant.)  An  apartment  or  passageway  in  the  fore 
part  of  an  old-fashioned  cabin  under  the  quarter-deck. 

4.  {Afjric.)  A  confined  place  for  cattle,  formed  by 
hedge.s,  trees,  or  other  fencing,  near  the  f<innyard. 

Lobby  member,  a  lobbyist.    [Humorous  cant,  IT.  ,$.] 

LobTjy,  V-  i.  Ihnp.  &  p.  p.  Lobbied  (-bT<i) ;  p.  pr.  & 
I'b.  n.  Lobbying.]  To  address  or  solicit  members  of  a 
legislative  body  in  the  lobby  or  elsewhere,  with  the  pur- 
pose to  influence  their  votes,     [f^.  S,"]  Bartlett. 

Lob'T>y,  V.  t.  To  urge  the  adoption  or  passage  of  by 
soliciting  members  of  a  legislative  body  ;  as,  to  lobby  a 
bill.     lU.S.^ 

LobHsy-lst.  «.  A  member  of  the  lobby  ;  a  person  who 
.solicits  members  of  a  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing legislation,     [f '.  S.'] 

Lob'cock'  (lQb'k5k')»  71.  A  dull,  sluggish  person;  a 
lubber  ;  a  lob.     ILowl 

Lobe  (lob),  71.  [F.  lobe,  Gr.  Ao^o?.]  Any  projection  or 
division,  especially  one  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form; 
as:  (a)  (Bot.)  A  rounded  projection  or  division  of  a  leal. 
Gray,  (b)  (Zool.)  A  membranous  flap  on  the  sides  of  the 
toes  of  certain  birds,  as  the  coot,  (c)  (Anat.)  Around 
projecting  part  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain, 
etc.  See  Illust.  of  Brain,  {d)  (Mach.)  The  projecting 
part  of  a  cam  wheel  or  of  a  non-circular  gear  wheel. 

Lobe  of  the  ear,  the  soft,  fleshy  prominence  in  which 
the  liiunan  ear  terminates  below.    See  Illust.  of  Eak. 

Lobed  (lobd)i  a.     Having  lobes  ;  lobate. 

Lobe'fOoV  (lob'fobt'),?!.  {Zodl.)  A  bird  havhig  lobate 
toes  ;  esp.,  a  phalarope. 

Lobe'-fOOt'ed,  a.     (Zodl.)  Lobiped. 

Lobelet  (-ISt),  n.     {Bot.)  A  small  lobe  ;  a  lobule. 

Lo-beai-a  (lu-be'lT-a  or  l5-bel'ya  ;  IOC),  n.  [NL.  So 
called  from  Isabel,  botanist  to  King  James  I.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  including  a  great  number  of  species. 
Lobelia  injlafa,  or  Indian  tobacco,  is  an  anntial  plant  of 
North  America,  whose  leaves  contain  a  poisonous  white 
viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  has  often  been  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic,  expectorant,  etc.  L.  cardinnlis 
is  the  cardinal  flower,  remarkable  for  the  deep  and  vivid 
red  color  of  its  flowers. 

Lo-be^ll-a'ceous  (l6-be'lT-a'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  of  which  the  genus 
L'lbelia  i^  the  type. 

Lo-be'lln  (I^-be'lTn),  n.  {Med.)  A  yellowish  green 
resin  from  Lobelia,  used  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic. 

Lo-be1ine  (-Itn  or  -len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous 
narcotic  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Indian 
tobacco  {Lobelia,  iuflnta)  as  a  yellow  oil,  having  a  to- 
baccolike t.xste  and  odor. 

LoHsi-ped  (lo'bT-pfd),  a.  ILobe+Jj. pes^pedis^ioot.'] 
{Zo'd.)   Ha\  ing  lobate  toes,  as  a  coot. 

Lob'loMy (lijb'lul'15), ?i.  [Etymol. uncertain.]  Gruel; 
porridge  ;  —  so  called  among  seamen. 

Loblolly  bay  (Bot.),  an  elegant  white-flowered  ever- 
green .slirub  or  small  tree,  of  the  genus  Gordonia  (G. 
LnsianlhnsK  grnu  ing  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  South- 
ern Unitfii  Slatt-.s.  Hh  b.irk  is  sometimes  used  m  tanning. 
Also,  a  similar  West  Indian  tree  (Lajilacen  h^matoiylon). 
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—  Loblolly    boy.    a   surgeon's    attendant   on  Bldpboard. 

•Suidlhtf.  —  Loblolly  pine  Uiot.j,  a  kind  of  pitch  nine  found 
from  L)i-lawani  houlhvv;ird  along  tlie  coiiht ;  old  field  pino 
iJ'in-'.s  '/)',/„,.     Aim.,  J'.  y;a/K/m(7U/.v.  Of  the  West  Indies. 

Loblolly    tree  I  Hot.),    a  name  of  ecveral  West  Indian 
trciiH,  having  juore  or  less  leathery 
foliage,  but  alike  in   no  otht^r  re- 
spect ;  as  i'isoiiui  .si/bcordala,  Cor- 
ilia  alba,  and  Cujxinia  tjlabra. 

II  Lo-bO'sa(lo-bo'Bi),  n.jA.  [XL. 
See  Lobe.]  {Zool.)  An  order  of 
Khizopoda,  in  which  tho  pueudo- 
podia  are  thick  and  irregular  in 
form,  as  in  the  A7nfebu. 

Lob'scouse'  (ICl/skouaO,  n. 
[Written  also  lobscourse,  from 
which  lobsconse  is  corrupted.] 
ILob  -j-  course."]  (Naut.)  A  com- 
bination of  meat  with  vegetables, 
bread,  etc.,  usually  stewed,  Bome- 
tinies  baked  ;  an  olio. 

Lob'flld'ed  (-8id'6d),  a.  See 
LorsiDED. 

Lobs'pound'  (li5bz'pound'),  n. 
[Lob  H-  ]iound  a  prison.]     A  prison.     lObs."]    Hudibras. 

Lob'ster  (hjl/ster),  n.     [AS.  lo2>p€stre,  lopystrc,in-oh. 

corrupted  fr.  L, 
locusta     a    ma- 
rine shelHish,  a 
kind  of  lobster, 
a  locust.  Cf.  Lo- 
cust,]    {Zool.) 
Any  large   ma- 
crurous  crusta- 
cean     used    as 
food,  esp.  those 
of  the  genus //19- 
viarus ;   as    the 
American    lob- 
ster (//.  A7neri- 
carms),  and  tlie 
European 
lobster    (//.  ^^ 
vulgaris). 
The  Norwegian  lob- 
ster {Nephrops 
Norvegictis)  is  sim- 
ilar   Id    form.     All 
these  have  a  pair  of 
large  unequal  claws. 
The   spiny  lobsters 
of     more 
southern 
waters,    be- 
longing to  Spinv  -Liyhster  (Palniin-us  rul'jahs). 
Palm  urns, 

Panulirus,  and  allied  genera,  have  no  large  claws.  Th& 
fresh-water  crayfishes  are  sometimes  called  lobsters. 

Lobster  caterpillar  (Zohl.),  the  caterpillar  of  a  European 
bombycid  moth  i .Stajnojius  /ar/i);  —eo  called  from  ita 
form.  —  Lobater  louae  (Zool.),  a  copepod  crustacean (A7co- 
tlioe  astaci)  parasitic  ou  the  gills  of  the  European  lobster- 

Lob'U-lar  (-u-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lobulaire.}  Like  a 
lobule  ;  pertaining  to  a  lobule  or  lobules. 

Lob'u-late  (-lat),  }  a.     Made   up  of,  or   divided 

Lob'u-la'ted  (-la't6d),  )  into,  lobules;  as,  a  loim- 
latfd  gland. 

Lob'ule  (-ul),  7^  [Cf.  F.  lobide,  dim.  of  lobe.  See 
Lobe.]     A  small  lobe  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  lobe. 

Lobule  of  the  ear.    (Anat.)  Same  as  Lobeof  the  ear. 

Lob'u-lette'  (15b/a-16t'),  n.  [Dim.  of  lobule.]  {A7iat  > 
A  little  lobule,  or  subdivision  of  a  lobule. 

Lob'wonn'  (lob'wQrm'),  n.     {Zool.)  The  lugworm. 

Lo'cal  (lo'kal),  a.     [L.  tocahs,  fr.  locus  place  :  cf.  F. 
local.     See  Lieu,  Locus.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particu- 
lar place,  or  to  a  definite  region  or  portion  of  space  : 
restricted  to  one  place  or  region  ;  as,  a  local  custom. 
Gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  .Shaic. 

Local  actions  {Law),  actions  such  as  must  be  brought 
in  a  particular  county,  where  the  cause  arises;  — distin- 

fuished  from  transitoru actions.  —  Local  affection  {Med.),  a 
isease  or  ailment  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
and  not  directly  affecting  the  system.  —  Local  attraction 
{Mannefism),  an  attraction  near  a  compass,  causing  its 
needle  to  deviate  from  its  proper  direction,  especially 
on  shipboard.  —  Local  battery  ( IVh'i.  1.  tlie  battery  which 
actuates  the  recording  instruments  ot  a  telegraphic  sta- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  battery  furnishing  a  cur- 
rent for  the  line.  —  Local  circuit  ( T'h'j. ),  the  circmt  of  the 
local  battery.  —Local  color,  ia)  {Paint.)1\\e  color  whicli 
belongs  to  an  object,  and  is  not  caused  by  accidental  influ- 
ences^ as  of  reflection,  shadow,  etc.  ib)  tLifemfure} 
Peculiarities  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  where  the 
scene  of  an  action  or  story  is  Laid.  —  Local  option,  the 
right  or  obligation  of  determining  by  popular  vote  within 
certain  districts,  as  in  each  county,  city,  or  town,  whether 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  within  the  district  shall 
be  allowed. 

Lo'cal,  n.  1-  {Bailroad)  A  train  which  receives  and 
deposits  passengers  or  freight  along  the  line  of  the  road  ;  a 
train  for  the  accommodation  of  a  certain  district.   [  U.  5.] 

2.  In  newspaper  cant,  an  item  of  news  relating  to  tho 
place  where  the  paper  is  published,     [f '.  6'-] 

1;  Lo'cale'  (IS'kaK),  ti.  [F.  local.]  1.  A  place,  spot, 
or  location. 

2.  A  principle,  practice,  form  of  speech,  or  other  thing 
of  local  use,  or  limited  to  a  locality. 

Lo'cal-lsm  (lo^al-Tz'm),  7i.  1.  The  state  or  quabty 
of  being  local ;  affection  for  a  particular  place. 

2.  A  method  of  speaking  or  acting  peculiar  to  a  certain 
district ;  a  local  idiom  or  phrase. 

Lo-call-ty  (lo-kSlT-tj?),  n. ;  pi.  Locauties  (-tTz). 
[L.  localitas  :  cf.  F.  localite.]  1.  The  state,  or  condition, 
of  belonging  to  a  definite  place,  or  of  being  contained 
within  definite  limits. 

It  IS  thoujrht  that  the  ?oul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quontity 
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ttnd  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  erosBer 
Zvcalifi/-  Glan  vill. 

2.  Position  ;  situation  ;  a  place;  a  spot ;  esp.,  a  geo* 
graphical  place  or  situation,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

3.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place;  as, /o- 
^ality  of  trial.  BUickstone. 

4.  {Phren.)  The  perceptive  faculty  concerned  with  the 
-ability  to  remember  the  relative  positions  of  places. 

Lo'cal-1-za'tlon  (lo'kal-I-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  locali- 
sation.']    Act  of  localizing,  or  state  of  being  localized. 

Cerebral  localization  {Physiol.),  the  localization  of  the 
control  of  special  functions,  as  of  sight  or  of  the  various 
movements  of  the  body,  in  special  regions  of  the  brain. 

Lo'cal-lze  (loltol-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LocAUZED 
<-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Localizing  (-I'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
localiser.  See  Local.]  To  make  local;  to  fix  in,  or 
assign  to,  a  definite  place.        H.  Spencer.     Wardsuorth. 

Lo'C^-ly,  adv.  With  respect  to  place  ;  in  place  ;  as, 
to  be  locally  separated  or  distant. 

Lo'cate  (lo'kat),  r./.  [imp.  &^.;).  Located  (-ki-tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Locating.]  [L.  localusyj).  p.  ollocare 
to  place,  fr.  /ocw5  place.  See  Local.]  1.  To  place;  to 
set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

The  captives  and  enntrrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
locateil  in  the  trftns-Til)t'rine  quarter.  /I.  F.  iV'Sii-'itr. 

2.  To  designate  the  site  or  place  of ;  to  define  the  lim- 
its of ;  as,  to  locate  a  public  building  ;  to  locale  a  mining 
-claim  ;  to  locate  (the  land  granted  by)  a  land  warrant. 

That  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  locateil. 

II.  Spencer. 

Lo'cate,  r.  i.  To  place  one's  self;  to  take  up  one's 
residence  ;  to  settle.     [Co/Zoy.] 

Lo-ca'Uon   (lu-ka'shQn),   n.     [L.  location  fr.  locare.'] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  locating. 

2.  Situation  ;  place  ;  locality.  Locke. 

3.  That  which  is  located ;  a  tract  of  land  designated 
an  place.     {U.  S.'] 

4-  (Z-aic)  (a)  (Civil  Law)  A  leasing  on  rent.  (6) 
i^Scots  Laiv)  A  contract  for  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  service 
of  a  person,  for  hire.  Wharton,  (c)  (Amer.  Law)  Tlie 
marking  out  of  the  boundaries,  or  identifying  the  place 
■or  site  of,  a  piece  of  land,  according  to  the  description 
■given  in  an  entry,  plan,  map,  etc.        Bnrrill.     Bovvier. 

Loc'a-tlve  (15k'd-tTv  ;  277),  a.  (Gram.)  Indicating 
-place,  or  the  place  where,  or  wherein  ;  as,  a  locative  ad- 
jective ;  locative  case  of  a  noun.  ^n.     The  locative  case. 

Lo'ca-tor  (lo'kS-ter),  n.  One  who  locates,  or  ia  en- 
titled to  locate,  land  or  a  mining  claim,     [f.  5.] 

Lo-Cel1ate  (lo-s511St),  a.  [L.  locellus  a  oompart- 
tnent,  dim.  of  locus  a  place.]  (Bot.)  Divided  into 
secondary  compartments  or  cells,  as  where  one  cavity  is 
separated  into  several  smaller  ones. 

Loch  (15k),  n.  [Gael.  &OIr.  loch.  See  Lake  of  water.] 
A  lake  ;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea.     [Scot.} 

Loch  (I5k),  71.  [F.  looch.  At.  la'Hq,  an  electuary,  or 
any  medicine  which  may  be  licked  or  sucked,  fr.  la''uq  to 
lick.]  {Med. )  A  kind  of  medicine  to  be  taken  by  licking 
with  tlie  tongue  ;  a  lanibative  ;  alincture. 

Loch-an)er   ax'    I  (15k-a'ber  aks').    [So  called  from 

Loch-a'ber  axe'  J  L^ocliaber,  in  Scotland.]  A  weapon 
of  war,  consisting  of  a  pole  armed  with  an  axhead  at  its 
end,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotr]i  Higlilanders. 

Loch'age  (15k'ai)»7!.  [Gr.  Ao;i(a7os.]  (Gr.  Avtiij.)  An 
.cfflcer  who  commanded  a  company  ;  a  captain.  Mit/ord. 

Loch'an  {-an),  n.  [Gael.  See  1st  Loch.]  A  small 
lake  ;  a  pond.     [Scot.} 

A  pond  or  hfhan  rather  than  a  lake.         H.  Miller. 

Loche  (loch).  71.     (Zonf.)  See  LoACH. 

I'  Lo-Chl'a  (lo-ki'i  or  lo'kl-d),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  from  Gr. 
>.oxia,  pl.i  fr.  A6;^ios  belonging  to  childbirth,  Ao^os  a  lying 
in,  childbirth.]  (Med.)  The  discharge  from  the  womb 
and  vagina  which  follows  childbirth. 

Lo'Chl-al  (l.^'kT-ol),  a.  [Cf.  Y.  lochiaL}  Of  or  per- 
•taining  to  the  lochia. 

Lock  (15k),  n.  [AS.  locc ;  akin  to  D.  lok,  G.  locke, 
OHG.  loc,  Icel.  lokkr,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  Kvyi^tiv  to  bend, 
twist.]  A  tuft  of  hair  ;  a  flock  or  small  quantity  of  wool, 
iiay,  or  other  like  substance  ;  a  tress  or  ringlet  of  hair. 

Thew  pray  Ificks,  the  pursuivants  of  death.  Shnk. 

Lock,  n.  [AS,  loc  inclosure,  an  inclosed  place,  the 
■fastening  of  a  door,  fr.  lucan  to  lock,  fasten  ;  akin  to 
OS.  lukuTi  (in  comp.),  1).  hiikcn,  OHG.  luhhan,  Icel. 
•luka^  Goth,  lukan  (in  comp.) ;  cf.  Skr.  rvj  to  break.  Cf. 
Locket.]  1.  Anything  that  fasteim ;  specitically,  a 
fastening,  as  for  a  <loor,  a  lid,  a  trunk,  a  drawer,  and  the 
like,  in  which  a  bolt  is  moved  by  a  key  so  as  to  hold  or 
■to  release  the  thing  fastened. 

2.  A  fastening  together  or  interlacing ;  a  closing  of  one 
•thing  upon  anotlier  ;  a  state  of  being  fixed  or  innnovable. 

Albemarle  Street  closed  by  a  lock  of  carringes.     l)p  Qmnr.e.y. 

3.  A  place  from  which  egress  is  prevented,  as  by  a 
lock.  Drydni. 

4.  The  barrier  or  works  which  confine  the  water  of  a 
etream  or  canal. 

6-  An  iiicloRurp  in  a  canal  with  gates  at  each  end,  used 
in  raising  or  lowf-ring  boats  as  they  pass  from  one  level 
to  another  ;  —  called  also  li/l  lock. 

6.  That  part  or  apparatus  of  a  firearm  by  which  the 
charge  is  exploded  ;  as,  a  match/ocA-,  Wmilocky  percussion 
lock,  etc, 

7.  A  device  for  keeping  a  wheel  from  turning. 

8.  A  grapjile  in  wrestling.  Milton. 
Detector    lock,   a  lock   containing  a  contrivance    for 

showing  whctlier  it  has  been  tampered  with.  -  Lock  bay 
<C'«7J«/.»),  tlif  body  of  water  in  a  lock  chamber.  —  Lock 
<liajnber,  the  inclowd  Hpace  between  the  gntcunf  a  canal 
Jock.  Lock  nut.  See  f'licrk  nut,  under  Chrck.  — Lock 
pUt«,  a  plate  to  which  tlie  miThanimn  of  a  gnnlnrk  \h  nt- 
tarhcd.  Lock  rail  i  Arr/i.),  in  firdinarv  pam-lid  d(inrn,  tin- 
Tall  nr-arf*Mt  tlie  lofk.  -  Lock  rand  ( A/nxfinrijt,  n  r:ni\^r  of 
bond  Mtimc.  Jiriiol't.  -  Mortise  lock,  a  «io(ir  lock  iiiHt-rtecl 
in  a  mortise.  —  Rim  lock,  a  lock  faMt<rned  to  the  face  of  a 
dofjr,  thuB  differing  from  a  mortijte  lock. 

Look,  r.  t.     [imp.   &.  p.  p.   LocKBD  (15kt)  ;  p.  pr.  A 


rb.  n.  Locking.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock,  or  aa  with  a 
lock  ;  to  make  fast ;  to  prevent  free  movement  of  ;  as,  to 
lock  a  door,  a  carriage  wheel,  a  river,  etc. 

2.  To  prevent  ingress  or  access  to,  or  exit  from,  by 
fastening  the  lock  or  locks  of ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to 
loek^  or  lock  up,  a  house,  jail,  room,  trunk,  etc. 

3.  To  fasten  in  or  out,  or  to  make  secure  by  means  of, 
or  as  with,  locks  ;  to  confine,  or  to  shut  in  or  out ;  —  often 
with  itp  ;  as,  to  lock  one's  self  in  a  room  ;  to  lock  up  the 
prisoners  ;  to  lock  up  one's  silver  ;  to  lock  intruders  out 
of  the  house  ;  to  lock  money  into  a  vault ;  to  lock  a  cliild 
in  one's  arms  ;  to  lock  a  secret  in  one's  breast. 

4.  To  link  together ;  to  clasp  closely ;  as,  to  lock 
arms.     "  Lock  hand  in  hand."  Shak. 

5.  (Canals)  To  furnish  with  locks;  also,  to  raise  or 
lower  (a  boat)  in  a  lock. 

6.  (Fencing)  To  seize,  as  the  sword  arm  of  an  antag- 
onist, by  turning  the  left  arm  around  it,  to  disarm  him. 

Lock  (15k),  7'.  i.  To  become  fast,  as  by  means  of  a 
lock  or  by  interlacing  ;  as,  the  door  locks  close. 

When  it  hjrkfd  none  might  througli  it  pass.      Speiiser. 

To  lock  Into,  to  fit  or  slide  into;  as,  they  lock  into  each 
other.  Boyle. 

Lock'age  (ISk'Sj ;  48),  n.  1.  Materials  for  locks  in  a 
canal,  or  the  works  forming  a  lock  or  locks. 

2.  Toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

3.  Amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made  by  the 
locks  of  a  canal. 

The  entire  lockaqe  will  be  about  fifty  feet.    De  Witt  Clinton. 

Lock'— down'  (-doun'),  n.  A  contrivance  to  fasten 
logs  togetlier  in  rafting  ;  —  used  by  lumbermen.  {_U.  *S'.] 

Locked'-JaW  (lOkt'ja'),  71.     See  Lockjaw. 

Lock'en  (I5k'fn),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Lock.  Chaucer. 

Lock'en,  n.     (Bot.)  The  globeflower  (Trolliiis). 

Lock'er  (lOk'er),  7t.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  locks. 

2.  A  drawer,  cupboard,  compartment,  or  chest,  esp. 
one  in  a  ship,  that  may  be  closed  with  a  lock. 

Chain  locker  {Xau/.i,  a  compartment  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel,  for  holding  the  chaui  cables.  —  Davy  Jones's 
locker,  or  Davy's  locker.  See  Davy  Jones. —Shot  locker, 
a  compartment  where  shot  are  deposited.  Tottrn. 

Lock'et  (-St),  71.  [F.  loquet  latch,  dim.  of  OF.  loc 
latch,  lock;  of  German  origin.     See  Lock  a  fastening.] 

1.  A  small  lock  ;  a  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  neck- 
lace or  other  ornament. 

2.  A  little  case  for  holding  a  miniature  or  lock  of  hair, 
usually  suspended  from  a  necklace  or  watch  chain. 

Lock'  hos'pl-tal  (bSs'ptt-al).  A  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases.     [Eng.} 

Lock'Jaw'  (-ja'),  n.  (Med.)  A  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  by  which  its  motion  ia  suspended  ;  a 
variety  of  tetanus. 

Lock'less,  a.     Destitute  of  a  lock. 

Lock'man  (-mon),  «.     A  public  executioner.     [Scot.} 

Lock'OUl'  (-out'),  n.  The  closing  of  a  factory  or  work- 
shop by  an  employer,  usually  in  order  to  bring  tlie  work- 
men to  satisfactory  terms  by  a  suspension  of  wages. 

Lock'ram  (-ram),  71.  [F.  locrenan,  locronan  ;  from 
JjOcronmi,  in  Brittany,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
made.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  anciently  used  in  England, 
originally  imported  from  Brittany.  Shak. 

Lock'smlUl'  (lok'smith'),  ".  An  artificer  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  or  mend  locks. 

Lock'  step'  (st5p').  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body 
of  men  going  one  after  another  as  closely  as  possible,  in 
which  tlie  leg  of  each  moves  at  the  same  time  with  the 
corresponding  leg  of  the  person  before  him. 

Lock'  stitch'  (stTch').  A  pecidiar  sort  of  stitch 
formed  by  the  locking  of  two  threads  together,  as  in  the 
work  done  by  some  sewing  machines.     See  Stitch. 

Lock'up'  (-lip'),  «■  A  place  where  persons  under  ar- 
rest are  temporarily  locked  up  ;  a  watchhou.se. 

Lock'— weir'  (-wer'),  n.  A  waste  weir  for  a  canal, 
discharging  into  a  lock  chamber. 

Lock'y  (-y),  (7.  Having  locks  or  tufts.  \_R.}  Sherwood. 

II  Lo'CO  (lo'ko),  odv.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  direction  in 
written  or  printed  music  to  return  to  the  proper  pitch 
after  having  played  an  octave  higher. 

Lo'CO,  n.  [Sp.  loco  insane.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Astrag- 
alus Ilornii)  growing  in  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
which  is  said  to  poison  horses  and  cattle,  first  making 
them  insane.  The  name  is  also  given  vaguely  to  several 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.     Called  also  loco  iceed. 

Lo'CO-fo'CO  (-fo'ko),  7i.  [Of  uncertain  etymol. ;  perh. 
for  L.  /ocn/<)Ci  instead  of  fire;  or,  according  to  Bartlett, 
it  was  called  so  from  a  self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match 
composition  at  the  end,  invented  in  1S34  by  John  Marck 
of  New  York,  and  called  by  him  locofoco  cigar,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  word  locomotive,  which  by  the  uneducated 
was  svipposed  to  mean,  self-moving.]  1.  A  friction  match. 

2.  A  nickname  formerly  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.     [V.  S.} 

C^r*  The  name  was  first  applied,  in  1834,  to  a  portion 
of  iiw  Democratic  party,  because,  at  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  Nfw  Ytirk.  in  which  tlicre  was  grrnt  <livcrsitv 
of  s.-iiliiii.nt.  th.^  .  hairiii.in  lift  his  m';it,  and  tlic  lights 
wert-  <-xtiMgiiish>Mi,  for  th<-  j)urpoHe  of  di.sHolving  the 
meeting;  w)n-ii  tlioHt-wlm  wnt-  oppo.m-il  U*  an  adjourn- 
ment produced  loi-otcro  matrlii-h,  n-kindh-d  the  lights, 
continued  the  meeting,  and  accoinpIiBhrd  thi-ir  object. 

LO'CO-mo'tlon  (lo  kn-mr/shun).  "•  [l--  /ocu.^  place  + 
motio  motion:  cf.  F.  locmnotion.  See  Local,  and  Mo- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  "Ani- 
mal locomotion.*^  Sir  T.  Broune. 

2.  The  powi-r  of  moving  from  jilace  to  place,  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  animuls  and  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  plant  life.  * 

Lo'CO-mO'tive  (ICk^.-mo'tTv  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  loco. 
motif.  See  LocoMOTmN.]  1.  Moving  from  place  to 
place  ;  changing  place,  or  able  to  cliange  place  ;  as,  a  lo- 
comotive animal. 

2.  Used  in  producing  motion;  as,  the  locomotive  or- 
gans of  an  animal. 


LCco-mo'tivedo'kA-mo'tTv;  277).  n.  A  locomotive 
engine;  a  aelf-propelliug  wheel  carriage,  especially  one 
w;hich  bears  a  steam  boiler  and  one  or  more  steam  en- 
gines which  communicate  motion  to  the  wheels  and  thus 
propel  the  carriage,  —  used  to  convey  goods  or  pawseu- 
gers,  or  to  draw  wagons,  railroad  cars,  etc.  See  Ulus- 
tratioii  in  Appendix. 

Consolidation  locomotive,  a  locomotive  having  four  pairs 
of  connected  drivers. —Locomotive  car,  a  locomotive  and 
acarconihined  in  ..ne  vehicle  ;  a  dummv  engine.  [6'.  *S*.] 
—  Locomotive  engine.  Same  as  Locomotive,  above. —Mo- 
gul locomotive.     See  Mogul. 

Lo'co-mo^tlve-ness(-nio'tTv-n5s),  )7i.    [Cf.  F.  loco- 

LO'^co-mo-tlvl-ty  (-mo-tTva-tJ),  j  motivite.}  The 
power  of  changing  place. 

Lo'co-mo'tor  (lo'ko-mo'tSr),  a.  [See  Locomotion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  movement  or  locomotion. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  or  ProgreBBive  locomotor  ataxy  (Med.), 
a  disease  of  tlie  spinal  cord  characterized  l>y  peculiar  dis- 
turbances of  gait,  and  dilliculty  in  coordmatiug  volun- 
tary nioveiueuts. 

Loc'u-la-ment  (15k'u-la-mfnt),  n.  [L.  loculamentum 
case,  box,  f  r.  loculus  a  compartment,  dim.  of  locus  place.] 
(Bot.)  The  cell  of  a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 

Loc'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  locuUiris.}  (Bot.)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  cell  or  compartment  of  an  ovary,  etc. ;  in 
composition,  having  cells  ;  as  trilocular.  Gray. 

Loc'u-late  (15k'G-lfit),  a.  [L.  loculatus.}  (Bot.)  Di- 
vided into  compartments. 

Loc'ule(-iiI),«.  [Ci.F.locule.  See  Loculus.]  (^Zoul.) 
A  little  hollow  ;  a  loculus. 

Loc'u-U-cl'dal  (-u-lt-si'dal),  0.  [L.  loculus  cell  -j-  cae- 
dere  to  cut :  cf.  F.  loculieide.}  (Bot.)  Dehiscent  through 
the  middle  of  tlie  back  of  each  cell ;  — said  of  capsules. 

Loc'U-lose'  (-Ids'),  (  a.     [L.    loculosus.     See   Locula- 

LOC'U-IOUS  (-lus),  (  HENT.]  (Bot.)  Divided  by  in- 
ternal  partitions  into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  pokeweed. 

Loc'u-lus  (13k'ij-lus),  71.  ;  pi.  LocuLi  {-li).  [L.,  little 
place,  a  compartment.}  1.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  spaces 
between  the  septa  in  the  Anthozoa. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  several-celled 
ovary  ;  loculament. 

II  Lo'cum  te'nens  (lo'kum  te'nSnz).  [L.,  holding  the 
place  ;  locus  place  -f-  ienens,  p.  pr.  of  tenere  to  hold. 
Cf.  Lieutenant.]  A  substitute  or  deputy  ;  one  filling  an 
office  for  a  time. 

Lo'cus  (lo'kus),  7\.  ;  pi.  Loci  (lo'si),  &  Loca  (lo'ki). 
[L.,  place.  Cf.  Allow,  Couch,  Lieu,  Local.]  1.  A 
place  ;  a  locality. 

2.  (Math.)  Tlie  line  traced  by  a  point  which  varies  its 
position  according  to  some  determinate  law ;  the  surface 
described  by  a  point  or  line  that  moves  according  to  a 
given  law. 

Plane  locuB,  a  locus  that  is  a  straight  line,  or  a  circle.  — 
SoUd  locus,  a  locus  that  is  one  of  the  conic  sections. 

Lo'cust  (lo'kfist),  71.  [L.  locusta  locust,  grasshopper. 
Cf.  Lobster.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  long-winged,  migratory,  orthopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Acrididse-  allied  to  the  grasshoppers ;  esp.,  (Edi- 
podn,  or  Pachijtylus,  7uigratoria,  and  Acridium  peri- 
grinum,  of  Southern  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the 
United  States  the  related  .species  with  similar  habits  are 
usually  called  grasshoppers.    See  Grasshopper. 


Migratory  Locust  ((Ediixxla  mif;ratoria). 

C^^  Tliese  insects  are  at  times  bo  nvimerous  in  Africa 
ana  the  south  of  Asia  as  to  devour  every  green  thing; 
and  wlien  they  migrate,  tliey  fly  in  an  immense  cloud. 
In  the  United  States  the  harvest  flies  are  improperly 
called  locusts.    See  Cicada. 

Locust  beetle  (Zo'oL),  a  longicorn  beetle  (Cijllene  ro- 
biiii.i),  \\bicli,  in  the  larval  state,  bore.s  holes  in  the  wood 
of  the  hn-uM  tree.  It.s  .'ol-.r  is  l.muni.sh  Mack,  barred 
witliyll""-  Called  alsn/nc/.v/ /»,/>/,  LocuBt  hirdf ZooL), 
the  rose-colored  starling  or  pastor  of  India.  See  Pastoe. 
—  LocuBt  hunter  (Z6(//.),  an  African  bird  ;  the  beefeater. 

2.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Bot.)  The  locu.st  tree.  See 
LocrsT  tree  (definition,  note,  and  phrases). 

Locust  bean  ( Hot. ),  a  commercial  name  for  the  sweet  pod 
of  the  carob  tree. 

Lo-cus'ta(l'-kns'tii),w.  ['Sh. :  ci.  F.  locusfe.}  (Bot.) 
The  sjiikclrt  <<v  tluuer  duster  of  grasses.  Gray. 

Locus-tel'la  do  kus-tel'li\),  7(.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  locusta 
a  locust.]     (Zool.)  The  Kuropean  cricket  warbler. 

Lo-CUS'tic  (lo-kus'tTk),  a.  (Chcm.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  locust;  —  formerly  used  to  designate 
a  supposed  acid. 

Lo'CUSt-lng  (lo'kust-Tng),  p.  a.  Swarming  and  dev- 
astating like  locusts.     [Ji.}  Tennyson. 

Lo'cust  tree'  (tre').  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (f>ot.)  A 
larg<^  North  Atiierican  tree  of  the  genus  Robinia  (Ji. 
J'.seiidiir'tria),  producing  large  Klender  racemes  of  white, 
fragrant,  papilionaceous  fiowers,  and  often  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  tree.     In  England  it  is  called  acacia. 

\rW  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  trees  of  different 
genera,  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  J/i/inr7i:ta,  of 
which  //.  i'ourlmril  is  a  lofty,  spreading  tree  of  South 
America;  also  to  the  cnrob  tree  (CrrcfoiiKi sili(jua),  a  tree 
growing  ni  the  Mi'ditcrrancan  region. 

Honey  locuit  tree  i/l"/.),  a  tree  of  the  genus  (ilcdilschia 
K;.  triiiriinthns),  liavini;  jiiiinate  leaves  and  Htrong  branch- 
ing thorns;  so  called  iroiii  a  nweet  pulji  found  between 
the  Meeds  in  the  pods.  Calhd  also  sniiply /k'Hi"!/  Incvst. 
--Water  locust  tree  (/iof.),  a  Hiiiall  swami*  tree  ((ilcdit- 
srhin  inoiiospermif),  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
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LOCUTION 


LO-CU'tlon  (lo-ku'shaii),  n.  [L.  Incutin,  fr.  loqui  to 
Bpeak  :  vf.  F.  locution.]  Speecli,  or  diHcnurwe  ;  a  phrase  ; 
:a  form  or  mode  of  expresaiou.     *'  tituuibliiig  luc"(iu7ts.^^ 

a.  Jiliot. 
I  hate  tlipse  fljriires  m  Innifvin. 
ThfHe  ubuiit  plirubis  forced  b.v  Ci'reniony.     Sluf.iton. 

Loc'U-tO-ry  (15k'u-t6-r^},  7J.  A  room  for  conversa- 
tion ;  especially,  a  room  iu  monasteries,  where  the  mouka 
were  allowed  to  converse. 

Lod'dO  {I5d'd5),  71.     {Zo'ul.)  The  capelin. 

Lode  (lod),  n.  [AS.  lad  way,  journey,  fr.  /7i*ran  to  go. 
See  Lkad  to  pulde,  and  cf.  Load  a  burden.]  1.  A  water 
course  or  way  ;  a  reach  of  water. 

Down  that  long,  durk  lode  ...  lie  and  hia  brother  skated 
home  in  triumph.  C'.  Kingslei/. 

2.  {Mining)  A  metallic  vein ;  any  regular  vein  or 
tourse,  whether  metallic  or  not. 

Lode'man-age  (lod'man-uj),  n.  [OE.  lodemenage. 
Chancer.']     I'ilutane.      [Vbs.'\ 

Lode'-Shlp''  (-rtliTi/),  n.  An  old  name  for  a  pilot  boat. 

Lodea'man  (lodz'mttn),  7t.  Same  as  Loadsman.   [Oi.s-.] 

Lode'star'  (lod'ntar'),  n.    Same  as  Loadstar. 

Lode'Btone'  (-ston'),  n.     {Min.)  Same  as  IiOADstone. 

Lodge  (luj),  n.  [OE.  loge,  logge,  F.  loge,  LL.  laubia 
ror.-h,  gallery,  fr.  OHG.  lonba^  G.  laube,  arbor,  bower,  fr. 
laub  foliage.  See  Leaf,  and  cf.  Lobby,  Looola.]  1.  A 
■shelter  in  which  one  may  rest ;  as  :  (o)  A  shed ;  a  rude 
cabin  ;  a  hut ;  as,  an  Indian's  lodge.     Chaucer. 

Their  lodges  and  their  tentia  up  thiy  gan  bij-'ge  Itn  build]. 

Robert  of  lirutine. 
O  for  a  lodge  in  eome  vast  wilderness  !  Cowjifi: 
(6)  A  amall  dwelling  house,  as  for  a  gamekeeper  or  gate- 
keeper of  an  estate.  Shak.  (c)  A  den  or  cave,  (d)  The 
meeting  room  of  an  association :  hence,  the  regularly 
constituted  body  of  members  which  meets  there ;  as,  a 
masonic  lodge,  (c)  The  chamber  of  an  abbot,  prior,  or 
head  of  a  college. 

2.  {Mining)  The  space  at  the  mouth  of  a  level  next 
the  shaft,  widened  to  permit  wagons  to  pass,  or  ore  to  be 
.deposited  for  hoisting ;  —  called  also  phttt.        Raymond. 

3.  A  collection  of  objects  lodged  togetlier. 

The  Maldives,  a  famous  IdiIij^  of  inlands.        De  Foe. 

4.  A  family  of  North  American  Indians,  or  the  persons 
■who  usually  occupy  an  Indian  lodge,  —  aa  a  unit  of  enu- 
meration, reckoned  from  four  to  six  persons ;  as,  the 
tribe  consists  of  about  two  hundred  lodges^  that  is,  of 
about  a  thousand  individuals. 

Lodge  Kate,  a  park  gate,  or  entrance  gate,  near  the 
lodge.    See  Lodge.  7j.,  1  (6i. 

Lodge,  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Lodged  (ICjd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 

n.  Lodging  (15j'Tng).]     1.  To  rest  or  remain  in  a  lodge 

house,  or  other  shelter;  to  rest ;  to  stay;  to  abide  ;  esp., 

to  sleep  at  night ;  as,  to  lodge  in  York  Street.     Chaucer. 

Stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night.  Shak. 

Something  holy  lod'jes  in  that  breast.  Milton. 

2.  To  fall  or  lie  down,  as  grass  or  grain,  when  over- 
grown or  beaten  down  by  the  wind.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  come  to  a  rest ;  to  stop  and  remain  ;  as,  the  bul- 
let lodged  in  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Lodge,  t'.  t.  [OE.  loggev,  OF,  logier,  F.  Joger.  See 
Lodge,  ».]  1.  To  give  shelter  or  rest  to  ;  especially,  to 
furnish  a  sleeping  place  for;  to  harbor  ;  to  shelter;  hence, 
to  receive  ;  to  hold. 

Every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.      Dn/den. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than  nil 
the  senses  can  present  at  one  time.  t'heyne. 

2.  To  drive  to  shelter  ;  to  track  to  covert. 

The  deer  ie  lodged;  I  have  tracked  her  to  her  covert.     Addison. 

3.  To  deposit  for  keeping  or  preservation  ;  as,  the  men 
lodged  their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 

4.  To  cause  to  stop  or  rest  in  ;  to  infix  ;  to  implant. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast.        Addison. 

6.  To  lay  dow^^ ;  to  prostrate. 
Though  bloded  Ci.m  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown  down.    Shak. 

To  lodge  an  Information,  to  enter  a  formal  complaint. 

Lodge'a-We  (-i-b'I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  logenble.]  1.  That 
may  be  or  can  be  lodged  ;  as,  so  many  persona  are  not 
iodgeable  in  this  village. 

2.  Capable  of  affording  lodging;  fit  for  lodging  in.  [E.] 
**The  Iodgeable  area  of  the  earth."  Jeffrey. 

Lodged   (lOjd),   a.      {Her.)    Lying  down ;— used  of 

"beasts  of  the  chase,  as  couchant  ia  of   . 

beast.s  of  prey. 

Lodge^mezit    (ISj'ment),    n.      See 

XODG.MENT. 

todg'er  (ISj'er),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  lodges;  one  who  occupies 
a  hired  room  in  another's  house. 

Lodg'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
\who,  or  that  which,  lodges. 

2.  A  place  of  rest,  or  of  temporary     ^  Stag  Lodged. 
Jiabitation ;  esp. ,  a  sleepmg  apartment ; 
—  often  in  the  plural  with  a  singular  meaning.     Goiter. 

Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Pope. 

3.  Abiding  place  ;  harbor  ;  cover. 

Fair  bosom  .  .  .  the  lodgh.g  of  delight.         Spevser. 

Lodgtog  houie,  a  house  where  lodgings  are  provided  and 

^^r-~j      ^"^8  room,  a  room  m  which  a  person  lodges,  esp. 

a  hired  room.  *>     •      i- 

Lodg'ment  (ISj'm^nt),  n.  [Written  also  lodgement.] 
[Cf.  F.  logement.     See  Lodge,  r.]     1.  The  act  of  '    ' 
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Loeven's    Larva,  much   en- 
lurtjL'd.  a  Ajiicut  I'liite.  witli 
Eye    tipot:     h    TeiiUiele  :    c 
Ui^ud     Kidney    nr    StynK-ntul    Organ  :     tm 
Mouth  ;(/..'/  Preorul.    !'..«!.. ml,    und    Anal 
Umidt*  of  Cilia  ;  h  Metamcrca  ot  liody  ;  n 

AlI'lH. 


ing,  or  the  state  of  being  lodged. 


lodg- 


Any  particle  which  ia  of  size  enough  to  make  a  lodgment  aiter- 
■wards  m  the  small  .irtcries.  I'aley. 

2.  A  lodging  place  ;  a  room.     [O&j.] 

3.  An  accumulation  or  collection  of  something  depos- 
ited m  a  place  or  remaining  at  rest. 

4.  {Mil.)  The  occupation  and  holding  of  a  position 
^as  by  a  be.sieging  party ;  an  intrenchment  thrown  up  iu  a 
raptur-^d  position  ;  as,  to  eflfect  a  lodgmeril. 

LotJl-cule  (lod'T-kul),  n.     [L.  lodicula,  dim.  of  lodix. 


Indicia,  a  coverlet:  cf.  F.  lodicule.l  {lint.)  One  of  tbfl 
two  or  three  delicate  membranous  scales  which  are  next 
to  the  Htamens  in  graHses. 

LoerUng-lte  (iSl'lfng-it),  n.  [So  called  from  Lolling, 
m  AufHtria.]  {Mtn.)  A  tin-white  arsenide  of  iron,  iso- 
morphouB  with  araenopyrite. 

LoeSB  (lew),  7i.  [O. /i;.s-.v.]  {fieol.)  A  quaternary  de- 
posit, usually  consisting  of  a  fine  yellowish  earth,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kbine  and  other  large  rivers. 

Loev'en's  lar'va  (lev'enz  liir'vd).    [Named  after  the 
SwediHh  zoologist.  S.   F.   Loven,  who 
discovered  it.J      (Zmd.)    The  peculiar 
larva  of    Polygordiua.     See    Polyook- 

DIU8. 

Loffe  (15f), 
V.  (.    To  laugh. 

[06.^]     ^7/-/^■. 

Lolt  (lOft  ; 
115),  7i.  [Icel. 
lopt  air,  heav- 
eu,  loft,  upper 
room ;  akin  to 
AS.  lyft  air,  G. 
/»//,    Dan.  loj't 

loft,  Goth,  luftus  air.  Cf.  Lift,  v.  &  n.]  That  which  is 
lifted  up ;  an  elevation.  Hence,  especially  :  (</)  The  room 
or  space  under  a  roof  and  above  the  ceiling  of  the  upper- 
most story.  (6)  A  gallery  or  raised  apartiuent  in  a  church, 
hall,  etc. ;  as,  an  organ  lojt.  (c)  A  floor  or  room  placed 
above  another ;  a  story. 

Eutychus  .  ,  .  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.  Acts  xx.  0. 
On  loft,  aloft;  on  higli.  Cf.  Onloft.  [Obs.]  Chancer. 
Lolt,  a.     Lofty;  proud.     \_R.  &  Obs]  Surrey. 

Lolt'My  (-T-IJ-),  adv.      [From  Lofty.]      In  a  lofty 
manner  or  position  ;  haughtily. 
Loft'1-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  lofty. 
Loft'y   (-J-),   a.     [Compar.    Loftier   (-T-er) ;    siiperl. 
Loftiest.]     [From  Loft.]     1.  Lifted  high  up;  having 
great  height ;  towering ;  high. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  hie  head  advance.  Pope. 

2.  Fig.  :  Elevated  in  character,  rank,  dignity,  spirit, 
bearing,  language,  etc.;  exalted;  noble;  stately;  char- 
acterized by  pride  ;  haughty. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhobiteth  eternity.    Is.  Ivii.  15. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  tliem  that  loved  him  not.  Shak. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lift}/  rhyme.       Milton. 
Syn.  —  Tall;  high;  exalted;  dignified;  stately;  ma- 
jestic ;  sublime ;  proud  ;  haughty.    See  Tall. 

Log  (iOg),  n.     [Heb.  log.}     A  Hebrew  measure  of  liq. 

uids,  containing  2.37  gills.  (('.  H.  Ward. 

Log  (15g),  n.     [Icel.  lag  a  felled  tree,  log  ;  akin  to  E. 

lie.     See  Lie  to   lie   prostrate.]      1.  A  bulky  piece  of 

wood  which  has  not  been  shaped  by  hewing  or  sawing. 

2.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  in  sense  1 ;  cf.  LG.  log, 
lock,  Dan.  log,  Sw.  logg.')  {Xaut.)  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  a  ship's  motion  through  the  water. 

G^^  The  common  log  consists  of  the  loij-rhip,  or  Inn- 
ship,  often  exclusively  called  the  Ion,  ami  tlic  hni  Hup, 
the  former  being  commonly  a  thin  wnudin  iiu;i<lrant  of 
five  or  six  inches^  radius,  loaded  witli  \va>\  mi  tli<'  arc  to 
make  it  float  with  the  point  up.  It  is  attailn-.I  U<  tiie  log 
line  by  cords  from  each  corner.  This  lim-  is  divided  into 
equal  spaces,  called  knots,  eacli  bearing  tlie  .same  propor- 
tion to  a  mile  that  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour.  Tlieline 
18  wound  on  a  reel  wliich  ia  so  held  as  to  let  it  run  off 
freely.  When  tlie  log  is  throwii,  the  log-chip  is  kept  by 
the  water  from  being  drawn  forward,  and  the  speed  of 
the  ship  ia  shown  by  the  nnmbf-r  of  knotn  run  out  in  lialf 
a  minute.  There  are  impmvrd  lo^s,  .■inisistint,'  i.f  ;i  jii.-ci- 
of  mechanism  which,  being  tou.-d  ;i^sti m,  slmus  tin- dis 
tance  actually  gone  throiigli  liv  the  yliip,  hv  means  nf  tlie 
revolutions  of  a  fly,  which  are  registered  oii  a  dial  plate. 

3.  Hence  :  The  record  of  the  rate  of  a  ship's  speed  or 
of  her  daily  progress  ;  also,  the  full  nautical  record  of  a 
ship's  cruise  or  voyage  ;  a  log  slate  ;  a  log  book. 

4.  A  record  and  tabulated  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  an  engine,  as  of  a  steamship,  of  the  coal  consumed, 
and  of  other  items  relating  to  the  performance  of  ma- 
chinery during  a  given  time. 

6.  {Mining)  A  weight  or  block  near  the  free  end  of  a 
hoisting  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  through  the 
sheave. 
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of  dartyln  ond  trorliePR  «o  arranged  aa  to  produce  a  raOTe- 
iiicnt  Iiki'  tliat  of  ortljnary  wpeecii. 

Log'a-riUun  (IB^'i-rltti'm ;  '.TT),  n.  [Gr,  a^m  word, 
account,  |iro|icjrticiii  +  dpc«/xd<  iiuiiiber :  it.  F.  liiga- 
rilhrnr.]  (Mnlh.)  Ono  of  a  chuta  of  auiiliary  iiinuberii, 
devised  by  Joliii  Napier,  of  Merchtaton,  Scotland  (l.'iM- 
11)17),  to  abridKe  aritliiiietical  calculations,  by  tlie  u»e  of 
addition  and  subtraetioii  in  place  of  multiplication  and 
dineion.  Tlie  relation  of  Iwjiirithva  to  coninion  num- 
bers 18  tliat  of  nunibcra  in  an  arithmetical  series  to  cor- 
rospondiiig  numbers  in  a  Keometrical  series,  «o  that  sums 
and  dilfereiices  of  tjie  foniicr  indicate  respectively  prod- 
ucts and  (luotieuta  of  the  latter  ;  thus, 
0         12  3  4 

1 


10        100       1,000    10,000 


,Log  board  {^aiit.).  a  board  consisting  of  two  parts  shut- 
ting together  hke  a  book,  with  columns  iu  which  arc  en- 
tered the  direction  of  the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  etc., 
dunng  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  These  entries 
are  transferred  to  tlie  lof;  hook.  A  folding  slate  is  now 
used  instead.  —Log  book,  m-  Logbook  I.Vni//.),  a  book  in 
which  IS  entered  the  .laily  progress  of  a  ship  at  sea,  as 
mdicated  by  the  log,  with  notes  on  the  wp.itlier  and  in- 
cidents of  the  voyaKe  ;  the  foiiteiits  of  the  lo-  hoard.  — 
Log  cabin.  Log  house,  a  i-aluii  or  house  iiia<lc  of  logs  — 
Log  canoe,  a  canoe  made  by  shaping  and  h<illouing  out 
a  single  log.  —  Log  glass  i.\.iiiM,  a  small  s.andglass  used 
to  tune  the  running  out  of  the  tog  line.  —  Log  line  iSnnl  ) 
a  line  or  cord  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  lone, 
fastened  to  the  log-chip.    See  Note  under  2d  Loo,  i\.,'i. 

—  Log  perch  (ZoitL).  an  etlhostomoid  fish,  or  darter  (Pfr- 
rino  n;j)rode.«l;  — called  also  hoijfish  and  rorl:li.t/i.  —Loe 
reel  (.\:n(/.),  the  reel  on  which  the  log  line  is  wound. 

—  Log  slate,  {.\f7ut.}  See  Z0-7  fto'yrf/ (above). -Rough  log 
(.^atit.),  a  first  draught  of  a  record  of  the  cruise  or  voy- 
age.—Smooth  log  (.Vn«M,  a  clean  copy  of  the  rough  log. 
In  the  case  of  nav.al  vessels  this  copy  is  forwarded  to 
the  proper  ofhcer  of  the  k'ov.riiment.  —  To  heave  the  log 
l.\nnl.i.  to  cast  the  log  .hi])  into  the  water;  also,  the 
whole  process  of  ascertaining  a  vessel's  speed  by  the  log. 

Log,  f.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Logged  (logd);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n-  Logging  {-ging).]  (Xatil.)  To  enter  in  a  ship's 
log  book  ;  as,  to  lot;  the  miles  run.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

ijOg,  I'.  I.  1.  To  engage  in  the  business  of  cutting  or 
transporting  logs  for  timber ;  to  get  out  logs.     \_U.  S.l 

2.  To  move  to  and  fro  ;  to  rock.     \^Obs.'\ 

Log'an  (-"n),  11.     A  rocking  or  balanced  stone.  Gw^lt. 

Log'a-tBd'lc  (I5g'a-5d'lk),  a.  [Gr.  AoyaoiiiKO!  ;  Aciyo? 
discourse,  prose  -\-  ioiSij  song.]     (Gr.  Pros.)  Composed 
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unite,   rude,   full, 
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Indices  or  logarithms. 
Numbers  in  geometrical 
(  progression. 
Hence,  the  logarithm  of  any  given  number  is  the  expo- 
nent of  a  power  to  which  another  given  invariable  num- 
ber, called  the  base,  muHt  be  raised  in  order  to  produce 
that  given  number.  Thus,  let  10  be  the  base,  then  2  is 
the  logarithm  of  100,  because  10-=  100,  and  3  is  the  log- 
arithm  of  l,fX)0,  because  10^'=  1,000. 

Arithmetical  complemeDt  of  a  logarithm,  the  difference 
between  a  logarithm  and  tlie  niuiilter  ten.  -^Binary  loga- 
rithma.  See  under  HiNAhY.  —  Common  logarlthma.  or 
BrlggB-fl  logarithmfl,  logantlims  of  wlii<  h  the  base  is  lo  ;  -  so 
<:db'd  from  H.-my  /hi'/'/.-,  \\],n  luveuted  tli'iii.  Gaass'i 
logarlthma,  tables  of  b-garithum  <'niihtrui't.-<i  lor  facihta- 
ting  the  operation  of  finding  the  logaritlim  of  the  sum  or 
dillerence  of  two  quantitieH  from  the  b.garitlims  of  the 
quantities,  one  entry  of  tliose  tables  and  two  additions  or 
subtractions  answering  the  purpose  ot  three  entries  of 
the  common  tables  and  one  addition  or  subtraction. 
They  were  suggested  by  tlie  celebrated  German  mathe- 
matician Karl  Friedrich  (ini/ssitMed  in  IH.'j.')!.  and  are  of 
great  serviee  in  many  a.stroiioniieal  comput.itionR.  -Hy- 
perbolic, "r  Napierian,  logarlthmB,  those  Ir.garit Inns. if  which 
theljaseis:;.71^Jsn;-  so.  ailed  from  .V-'yw.v.  the  inventor 
of  higantbnis.  -  Loglatlc,  o/  Proportional,  logarithmfl.  See 
under  L'lr.^^Tu■. 

Log'a-rlth-met'Ic  (-rTtb-n.PtTk), )  a.    See  Loqahith- 

Log  a-rlth  met'lc-al  (-T-k</l),        (     mic. 

Log  a-rith-met'lc-al-ly,  </-/(.    Logaritbn.ically. 

Log  a-rith'mic  (log'ii-iltli'mlk),  la.      [Cf.   F.  logn- 

Log'a-rltli'mlc-al  (-rith'iiiT-kfll),  (  rithmique.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  logaritluns  ;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

Logarithmic  curve  fJ/'/M.),  a  cuire  which,  referred  to  a 
system  of  rertanguUir  co(jrdinate  axes,  is  such  that  the 
ordmatf  i>f  any  iioint  will  be  the  logarithm  of  its  abscissa. 
—  Logpirithmic  spiral,  a  spiral  i  urve  sucli  that  radii  drawn 
frrmi  its  pnh-  or  eyi-  at  equal  angles  with  each  other  are 
m  oontunial  proportion.     Kee  Spiral. 

Log'a-lith'mlc-al-ly,  adv.     By  the  use  of  logarithms. 

Log'-cWp'  (ISg'chlp/),  n.  {Xaut.)  A  tliin,  flat  piece 
of  l)oard  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  attached 
to  the  log  line  ;  —  called  also  log-ship.     See  2d  Loo,  n.,  2. 

Log'COCk^  (-kSk'),  n.     The  pileated  woodpecker. 

Loge(Ioj;  F.  ISzb),  M.  [F.  See  Lodge.]  A  lodge;  a 
habitation.     iObs.]  Chaucer. 

Log'gan  (log'gon),  n.    See  Logan. 

Log'gat  (-gSt),  n.  [Also  written  logget.']  1.  A  small 
log  or  piece  of  wood.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  7^/.  An  old  game  in  PIngland,  played  by  throwing 
pieces  of  wood  at  a  stake  set  in  the  ground.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

Logge  (loj),  n.  &  V.    Sec  Lodge.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Logged  (ISgd),  a.  Made  slow  and  heavy  in  move- 
ment ;  water-logged.  Beaconsjield. 

Log'ger  (log'ger),  n.  One  engaged  in  logging.  See 
Loo.  r.  i.     [U.S.]  Imcell. 

Log'ger-head' (-h5d'),  n.  [Log -{- head.!  1.  A  block- 
head; a  dunce  ;  a  numskull.  Shak.     3fi/ton. 

2.  A  spherical  mass  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle,  used 
to  beat  tar. 

3.  {I^'aut.)  An  upright  piece  of  round  timber,  in  a 
whaleboat,  over  which  a  turn  of  the  line  is  taken  when 
it  is  running  out  too  fast.  Main.  yav.  Encyc. 

4.  {Zo'vl.)  A  very  large  marine 
turtle  {Thalassochelys  caretta,  or 
caovann),  common  iu  the  wanner 
parts  of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
Brazil  to  Cape  Cod; 
—  called  also  log* 
ger-headed  turtle. 

6.  iZo'6l.)  An 
American  shrike 
{Lanius  Ludovici- 
anus),  similar  to 
the  butcher  bird, 
but  smaller.  See 
Shrike. 

To  be  at  logger- 
heads. To  fall  to  log- 
gerheads. Ill-  To  go  to 
loggerheadB,  to 
quarrel ;  to  be  at 
strife.     VEstrange. 

Log'ger-head'ed. 

a.    Dull ;  stupid.    Shnl: 

A  rabble  nf  lo-igerheaded  phyficiana.         Vrguhart. 

Log'ger-heads'  {-hedz'),  n.    {Bo't.)  The  knapweed. 

IlLog'gla  (lod'ja),  n.  [It.  See  Lodge.]  {Arch.)  A 
roofed  oi)en  gallery.  It  differs  from  ^.veranda  in  being 
more  arcliitectural,  and  in  forming  more  decidedly  a  part 
of  the  main  edifice  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  from  a  porch, 
in  being  intended  not  for  entrance  but  for  an  out-of-door 
sitting-room. 

Log'ging  (log'gTng),  n.  Tlie  business  of  felling  trees, 
cutting  them  into  logs,  and  transporting  the  logs  to  saw- 
mills or  to  market. 

Log^c  (ISj'Tk),  n.  [OE.  hgike,  F.  logigue,  L.  logica, 
logicp,  Gr.  Aoyi«)?  (sc.  rix^-yj),  fr.  Aoyucos  belonging^  to 
speaking  or  reason,  fr.  \6yo<;  .speech,  reason,  Aeyeti/  to  say, 
speak.  See  Legend.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  exact 
reasoning,  or  of  pure  and  fonnal  thought,  or  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  processes  of  pure  thinking  should 
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be  conducted  ;  the  science  of  the  formation  and  applica- 
tion of  general  notions ;  the  science  of  generalization, 
judgment,  classification,  reasoning,  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement ;  correct  reasoning. 

Logic  13  the  science  of  tlie  laws  of  thought,  as  tliou^ht ;  that 
Ib,  of  the  necesbary  conditions  to  which  thought,  coiisiik-red  in 
itself,  is  subject.  ^*i>  T.  Ihumlton. 

^W^  Logic  is  distinguished  as  pure  and  applied.  **  Pure 
lo(/ic  is  a  science  of  the  form,  or  of  the  formal  laws,  of 
thinking,  and  not  of  the  matter.  Applied  /oyic  teaches 
the  application  of  the  forms  of  thinking  to  those  objet-ts 
about  which  men  do  think."  Abp.  Thomson. 

2.  A  treatise  on  logic  ;  as,  Slill's  Logic, 

Loglc-al  (15j'I-k(7l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Iwjique,  L.  logicus, 
Gr.  Aoyt*'^?.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic  ;  used  in  logic  ; 
as,  logical  subtilties.  Bacon. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  logic ;  as,  a  logical  argu- 
ment or  inference  ;  the  reasoning  is  logical.  Prior. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  as,  he  is  a  loaicnl  thinker.  Addison. 

Log'1-cal'i-ty  (15j'T-kaKi-ty).  n.    Logicalness. 
Log'ic-al-ly  Ooj'T-kal-ly),  adv.    In  a  logical  manner  ; 
aa,  to  arcue  loqicalhj. 
Log'lc  al-ness.  n.    The  quality  of  being  logical. 
Lo-gi'clan  ilf.*jTsh'au),  n.     [Cf.  F.  logicien.']    A  per- 
son skUled  in  iMgic.  Bacon. 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Loclce.  Pope. 
Log'lcS  (ISi'Tks),  n.     See  Logic. 

Lo-gls'tlc  (l5-jts'tik),  \  a.     [Gr.  Ao-ytortKo?  skilled  in 
Lo-gifl'tic-al  (-tT-kal),  i    calculating,  XoyC^eaSat  to  cal- 
culate, fr.  Adyos  word,  number,  reckoning:  cf.  F.  logis- 
tigiie.)     1-  Logical.     [O65.]  Berkeley. 

2.  Qialh.)  Sexagesimal,  or  made  on  the  scale  of  GO;  as, 
logistic,  or  sexagesimal,  arithmetic. 

LozlBtlc,  or  Proportional,  logarlthmfl,  certain  logarithmic 
numbers  used  to  shorten  the  calculation  of  the  fourth  term 
of  a  proportion  of  which  one  of  the  terms  is  a  given  con- 
stant quantity,  commonly  one  hour,  while  the  other  terms 
are  expressed  in  minutes  and  seconds  ;  —  not  now  used. 

Lo-gls'tlcs  (-tlks),  n.  1.  {Mil.)  Tliat  branch  of  the 
military  art  wliich  embraces  the  details  of  moving  and 
supplying  armies.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  by  some 
writers  extended  to  include  strategy.  H.  L.  Scott. 

2.  {Math.)  A  system  of  arithmetic,  in  which  numbers 
are  expressed  in  a  scale  of  60;  logistic  arithmetic. 

Log'man  (IQg'mSn),  n.  /  pi.  Logmen  (-mSn).  A  man 
who  carries  logs.  Skak. 

Log'0-dad'a-ly  (ISg'o-dgd'i-l'?),  n.  [Or.  AoyoSatSa- 
Ata.  See  Logos,  and  D.edal.]  Verbal  legerdemain;  a 
playing  with  words,     [/v.]  Coleridge. 

Log^O-gram  (15g'o-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  Adyo?  word  -f- 
-gram.']  A  word  letter  ;  a  plionogram,  that,  for  the  sr.Iie 
of  brevity,  represents  a  word  ;  as,  1,  J.  e.,  /,  for  it.  Cf. 
Grammalooue. 

Lo-gOg'ra-pher  (lS-g5g'r&-fer),  n.  1.  A  chronicler; 
one  who  writes  history  in  a  condensed  manner  with  short 
simple  sentences. 

2.  One  skilled  in  logograpliv. 

Log^O-gTaph'lC  (15g'o-gr5i'ik),  1  a.    [Gr.  Aoyoypai^tKos 
Log'0-graph'ic-al  (-t-krtl),  I   of  writnig  speeches; 

cf.  F.  [■■ii'"ira}>hique.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  logography. 
LO-gOg'ra-phy  (lo-gSg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  Aoyo-ypai^ia  a 
writing  of  speeches ;  Adyo5  word,  speech  -+-  ypd^eiv  to 
write;  cf.  F.  logographie.']  X.  A  method  of  printing  in 
which  whole  words  or  syllables,  cast  as  single  types,  are 
used. 

2.  A  mode  of  reporting  speeches  without  using  short- 
hand, —  a  number  of  reporters,  each  in  succession,  tak- 
ing down  three  or  four  words.  Brands  tO  C. 
Log'O-grlph  (iQg'o-grTf ),  n.  [Gr.  Adyo?  word  -}-  ypltfioj 
a  fishing  net,  a  dark  saying,  a  riddle  :  cf.  F.  logogriphe.} 
A  sort  of  riddle  in  which  it  is  required  to  discover  a 
chosen  word  from  various  combinations  of  its  letters,  or 
of  some  of  its  letters,  which  form  other  words ;  —  thus, 
to  iliscover  the  chosen  word  chatter  from  cat,  hnty  rat^ 
hate,  rate,  etc.  B.  Jonson. 
Lo-gom'a-chlst  (lS-g5m'd-kTst),  n.  [See  Logomachy.] 
One  who  contends  about  words. 

LO-gom'a-chy  (-kj),  n.  [Gr.  Xoyofiaxict ;  Adyo?  word 
-f  tia.\r)  figlit,  battle,  contest :  cf.  F.  logoinachie.}  1.  Con- 
tention in  words  merely,  or  a  contention  about  words  ;  a 
war  of  words. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  "iuBti- 
llCtttion  "...  has  largtly  been  a.  mere  logomachy.       L.  Abbott. 
2.  A  game  of  word  making. 

Log'o-met'rlG  (I5g'S-m5t'rIk),  a.  [Gr.  Adyo?  word, 
ratio -U/ieTpoi- measure,]  {Chem.)  Serving  to  measure 
or  ascertain  chemical  equivalents  ;  stoichiometric.  [A'.] 
II  Log'OS  {15g'C'5),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Adyos  tho  word  or 
form  which  expresses  a  thought,  also,  the  thought,  fr.  Ke- 
y€ii' to  speak.]  1.  A  word  ;  reason  ;  speech.  JI.  Bushnetl. 
2.  The  divine  Word  :  Christ. 

Log'o-tliete  (I5g'o-thet),  n.  [LL.  logotheta,  fr.  Gr. 
AoyjfltTTj?  ;  Adyo?  word,  account  -f-  riSeVai  to  put.]  An 
accountant ;  under  Constantine,  an  officer  of  the  empire  ; 
a  rf'cr'iver  of  revenue ;  an  administrator  of  a  department. 
Log'0-type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  Adyo?  word  -f-  -fypc^ 
{Print.)  A  singlo  type,  containing  two  or  more  letters  ; 
as,  .'r,  ^,Ji,tl,jH,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  ligature. 

Log'roll'  (-roF),  V.  J.  &.t.  To  cMigage  in  logrolling; 
to  accomplish  by  logrolling.     [Political  cant.,  U.  S.] 

Log'roU'^er  (-iSr),  n.  One  wlio  engages  in  logrolling. 
[Political  cant,  U,  .S'.] 

TliP  jobber*  and  lo'jroUrm  will  all  be  nRainst  It.  The  yntmn. 
Log'roll'lng,  n.  1.  {Logging)  The  act  or  procnsH  of 
rolling  logs  from  the  place  where  tliey  wore  felled  to  tho 
stream  which  floats  tlu-ni  to  tho  sawmill  or  to  market. 
In  this  labor  neighboring  ramps  of  loggers  combine  to 
asHist  each  other  In  turn.     [U.  S."] 

2.  Hence  :  A  romliining  to  nssiut  another  in  consid- 
eration of  receiving  awiiiitanro  in  return  : —  somctinifH 
us/'d  of  a  disreputable*  mmle  of  accomplishing  poUtitral 
■ohemes  or  ends,     [f'ani,  r.  S.'\ 


Log'-sWp'  (ISg'shTp'),  ".  (yaut.)  A  part  of  the  log. 
See  Loo-cHii'.  and  -d  Log,  7j.,  2. 

Log'WOOd'  (-wo6d')i  n-  [So  called  from  being  im- 
ported in  logs.}  The  heartwood  of  a  tree  {Hxmatoxylon 
Campechianum),  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  red, 
heavy  wood,  containing  a  crystalline  substance  called 
hxmatorylin,  and  is  used  largely  in  dyeing.  An  extract 
trom  this  wood  is  used  in  mediciiu;  as  an  astringent. 
Also  called  Campeachy  wood,  and  b/ooduood. 

-lo-gy  (-lo-J5')-  [Or.  -Aoyt'o,  fr.  Adyos  word,  discourse, 
fr.  Aeyetc  to  speak.  See  Logic]  A  combining  form  de- 
noting a  discourse,  treatise,  doctrine,  theory,  science;  as, 
theology,  geology,  biology,  ininera/opy. 

Lo'gry  (lo'gy),  a.  [From  D.  log.]  Heavy  or  dull  in 
respect  to  motion  or  thought ;  as,  a  logy  horse,     [f '-  S.] 

Porcupines  are  .  ■  .  logij,  sluggish  creatures.     C.  II.  Met-riam. 

Lo''liock  (lo'hOk),  n.     {Med.)  See  Loch,  a  medicine. 

Loi'mic  (loi'mlk),  a.  [Gr.  Aoi/iiicd?,  fr.  Aoi/xd?  plague.] 
01  or  pertaining  to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders. 

Loiniloin),  n.  [OY..  loine,OT.  logne,  F.  longe,  from 
(assumed)  LL.  lumben,  L.  Iambus  loin.  Cf.  Lends,  Lum- 
bar, NoMBLES.]  That  part  of  a  human  being  or  quad- 
ruped, which  extends  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
between  the  hip  bone  and  the  false  ribs.  In  human 
beings  the  loins  are  also  called  the  reins.  See  Illust.  of 
Beef. 

ilLolr  (Iwar),  7!.  [F.,  fr.  L.  glis,  gliris.'}  {Zo'ul.)  A 
large  European  dormouse  {Mi/ozus  glis). 

Lol'ter  (loi'ter),  r.  i.  [imp.  S:p.  ]>.  Loitered  (-terd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  ii.  Loitering.]  [D.  leuteren  to  delay,  loi- 
ter ;  cf.  Prov.  G.  loitern  to  be  loose,  lottcr  loose,  slack, 
unsettled,  vagrant,  OHG.  lofar.^  1.  To  be  slow  in  mov- 
ing; to  delay;  to  linger;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  spend  time 
idly ;  to  saunter ;  to  lag  behind. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long.  Shak. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.      Rogers. 

2.  To  wander  as  an  idle  vagrant.     [0^5.]         Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  linger;  delay;  lag;  saunter;  tarry. 

Lol'ter-er  (.-er),  ?;.     1.  One  who  loiters  :  an  idler. 

2.  An  idle  vagrant;  a  tramp.    [Obs.]    Bp.  Sanderson. 

Lol'ter-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  loitering  manner. 

Lok  (lok),        1  7i.      [Icel.  Loki,   perh.   akin  to  lokka, 

Lo'kl  (IG'kT),  (  locka  to  allure,  entice.]  {Scandina- 
vian Myth.)  The  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all  calamities 
and  misciiief,  answering  to  the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians. 

II  Lo-ka^O  (16-ka'o),  n.  A  green  vegetable  dye  import- 
ed from  China. 

Loke  (lok),  n.  [SeeLocKa  fastening.]  A  private  path 
or  road  ;  also,  the  wicket  or  hatch  of  a  door.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Lok'O-rys  (15k'6-rTs),  71.    Liquorice.   [Ohs.}  Chancer. 

IlLo-il'gO  (lo-li'go),  71.  [L.,  cuttle  fish.]  {Zoul.)  A 
genus  of  cephalopods,  including  numerous  species  of 
squids,  common  on  tlie  coasts  of  America  and  Europe. 
They  are  much  used  for  fisli  bait. 


American  Lolign  (L-  Penlei)  in  its  natural  position 
when  at  rest,    s  Siplicni. 

Loll  (151),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lolled  (151d)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  V.  Lolling.]  [Cf.  Icel.  lolla  to  act  lazily,  loll, 
lolla,  laziness,  OD.  loUen  to  sit  over  the  fire,  and  E.  lull. 
Cf.  Lill,  Lull.]  1.  To  act  lazily  or  indolently  ;  to  re- 
cline ;  to  lean  ;  to  throw  one's  self  down  ;  to  lie  at  ease. 
Void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  hang  extended  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue  of 
an  ox  or  a  dog  when  heated  with  labor  or  exertion. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Slvgian  seat, 

AYith  lul/iti'j  tongue,  lay  fuwiiiiig  at  thy  feet.  Dn/den. 

3.  To  let  the  tongue  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  an  ox, 
dog,  or  other  animal,  when  heated  by  labor ;  as,  the  ox 
stood  lolling  in  tlip  furrow. 

Loll,  r.  t.  To  let  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue. 
Fierce  tigers  couched  around  and  lolltd  thuir  fawning  tongues. 

Z>ryt/t'H. 

Lollard  (ISl'lerd),  n.  [LL.  Lollardi,  Lnllardi,  from 
Walter  Lolhardus,  a  German  ;  cf.  LG.  &  D.  lollen  to 
mumble,  to  hum,  to  sing  in  a  murmuring  strain  ;  hence, 
OD.  lollaerd  a  mumbler,  i.  e.,  of  prayers  or  psalms,  which 
was  prob.  the  origin  of  the  name.  See  Loll,  Lull.] 
{Eccl.  Jlist.)  {a)  One  of  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany,  {b)  One  of  the  followers  of  Wyclif  in  Eng- 
land.    [Called  also  LoUer.'\ 

Bv  /,o//.m/.-i  all  know  the  Wvclifltes  are  meant,  sn  called  from 
Walter  Lollnnlus.  one  of  their  teachers  in  (icrinany.         PuUn: 

Loriard-ism  (-Tz'm),  )  n.     The  doctrines  or  principles 

Lol'laid-y  (-J).  1      of  the  Lollards. 

LoU'er  (lol'er),  n.     [See  Loll.]    1.     One  who  lolls. 

2.  An  idle  vagabond.     [Obs.}  Piers  PloiV7na?i. 

3.  A  Lollard. 

LoU'lng-ly.  ^'Ij'-     In  a  lolling  manner.  Brickie. 

Loni-pop  (li'>l'IT-p5l)),  "■  [Perhaps  fr.  Prov.  E.  loll  to 
flOotlH-  I  I't'pr  a  mixed  liipior.]  A  kind  of  sugar  confec- 
tion wbirli  -liMHulvcH  easily  in  the  mouth.  Thackeray. 

Lol'lopMi'ip), '■-  I.  [KromLoLL.]  To  move  heavily ; 
to  louiik'r  or  idle  ;  to  hdl.      [Aofc]  Charles  Peade. 

JlLo'ma  (15'nuV),  11.  :  }>l.  LoMATA  {-ti).  [NL.,  fr.  (Jr. 
Au»/ia,  A(.VaTOs-,a  fringe]  {Zool.)  A  lobe  ;  a  nienibranous 
fringe  or  tlap. 

Lomat'l-noua  n*-ni?tt'T-nQ8),  ff.  [SgoLoma.]  {Zohi.) 

Furnish. -d  with  lolics  or  flaps. 

Lom'bard  (l»5m'bcrd  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lomhanly,  or  the  inliabitants  of  LoniK-Yrdy. 

Lom'bard,   n.     [F.   IjomUard^  fr.  tlio  Lnngohardi  or 
Lanfinbardi,  i.  e.,  Longlx-ards,  a  people  of  Nortliern  Ger- 
many, west  of  the  Kll)e,  an'I  afterward  in  Northeni  Italy. 
See  IvONO.  ajid  Bkaud,  and  cf.  Lumber.]     1.  A  native  or 
I  inhabitant  of  Lornhardy. 
I      2.  A  nmney  lender  or  banker  ;  —  bo  called  because  tho 


business  of  banking  was  first  carried  on  in  London  by 
Lombards. 

3.  Same  as  Lomba£D-house. 

A  Lombard  unto  this  day  eigiiifyiiig  a  bank  fur  utury  or 
pawns.  /■tiller, 

4.  {Mil.)  A  form  of  cannon  formerly  in  use.    Prescott. 
Lombard  Street,  the  principal  street  in  London  for  banks 

and  the  otfices  of  note  brokers  ;  hence,  the  money  market 
and  interest  of  London. 

Lom'bard-eer'  (15m'berd-er';  277),  «.  A  pawnbroker, 
[0/,.(.]  Ilouell. 

Lom'bard-hOUse'  (-hous/),  1  [F.  or  D.  lomhard.     See 

Lorn' bar-house'  (-t*!"-))  I  Loubakd,  n.]  1.  A 
bank  or  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

2.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money  to  the  poor 
at  a  moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 
pledged  ;  —  called  also  viont  de  piete. 

Lozn-bar'dlo  (IQm-bar'dTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardlc  alphabet,  an  ancient  alphabet  derived  from. 
the  Rom;in.  ami  employed  in  the  manuscripts  of  Italy.  — 
Lombardlc  architecture,  the  debased  Roman  style  of  archi- 
tecturi'  lis  found  in  parts  of  Northern  Italy.  F.  U.  Lee.  — 
Lombardy  poplar.    iBot.)  See  Poplar. 

Lo'ment  (lo'mmt),  n.  [L.  lomenfnm  a  mixture  of 
bean  m«al  and  rice,  used  as  a  cosmetic  wash,  bean 
meal,  f r.  lavare,  latum,  to  wash.]  {Bot.)  An  elongated 
pod,  consisting,  like  the 
legume,  of  two  valves,  ^e^Lw./ij 
but  divided  transverse-  ^<flii^^£^ 
ly  into  small  cells,  each  Loment. 

containing  a  single  seed. 

Lo'men-ta'ceous  (lo'mSn-ta'shtls),  a.  [From  Lo- 
ment.] {Bot.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  loment;  having  fruita 
like  loments. 

Loin'o-nite  (li3m'o-nit),  n.    Same  as  Laumontite. 
Lomp'ish  (15mp'Ish),  a.     Lumpish.     [06^.]   Spenser. 
Lond  (loud),  n.     Land.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lon'don  (Itin'diin),  n.     The  capital  city  of  England. 

London  paste  (J/i^c/.),  a  paste  made  of  caustic  soda  and 
unslacked  lime  ;  — used  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  tumors  and 
other  morbid  enlargements.  —  London  pride.  iBot.  1  (n*  A 
garden  name  for  iSoTifraga  u7nlno^a,  a  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  high  lands  in  Great  Britain. 
ib}  A  name  anciently  given  to  the  Sweet  William.  Pr. 
Prior.  —  London  rocket  {Hot.),  a  cruciferous  plant  (5(>!/7/)- 
hrium  Iri'i)  which  sprung  up  in  London  abundantly  on 
the  ruins  of  the  great  liie  of  16b7. 

Lon'don-er  (-er),  .n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don. Shnk. 

Lon'don-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  characteristic  of  London- 
ers; a  nioJt'  <if  sjiciking  peculiar  to  London. 

Lon'don-lze  (iz),  v.  t.  To  impart  to  (one)  a  mamier 
or  character  like  that  wliich  distinguishes  Londoners. 

Lon'don-ize,  v.  i.  To  imitate  the  manner  of  the 
people  of  London. 

Lone  (Ion),  n.    A  lane.    See  Loanin.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Lone,  a.      [Abbrev.  fr.  alone.]      1.  Being  without  a 
companion;  being  by  one's  self;  also,  sad  from  lack  of" 
companionship  ;  lonely  ;  as,  a  lone  traveler  or  watcher. 
When  I  liave  on  those  pathless  wilds  appeared. 
And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheered. 

Stien^ione. 

2.  Single  ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood.     [Archaic"] 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lo»p  wonimi. 

Collection  of  Jiccords  (1G42). 
A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear. 

Shak. 

3.  Being  apart  from  other  things  of  the  kind ;  being 
by  itself;  also,  apart  from  human  dwellings  and  resort; 
as,  a  lone  house.     "A  lone  isle. "'  Pope. 

By  a  lone  well  a  lonelier  column  rears.  Byron. 

4.  Unfrequented  by  human  beings  ;  solitary. 

Thus  vanish  scepters,  coronets,  and  halls. 

Aiui  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls.        Pope. 

Lonell-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.  1.  The  condition  of  beinjr 
louelv  ;  solitude;  seclusion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unfrequented  by  human  beings  ; 
as,  the  loneliness  of  a  road. 

3.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Skak. 

4.  A  feeling  of  depression  resulting  from  being  alone. 

Syn.  — Solitude;  seclusion.    See  Solitude. 

Lonely,  a.  [Compar.  Lonelier  (-IT -er) ;  supcrl.  Lone- 
liest.] [Shortened  fr.  alonely.']  1.  Sequestered  fi^nn 
company  or  neighbors;  solitary;  retired;  as,  a,  lonely 
situation;  a /oH(/f/ cell. 

2.  Alone,  or  in" want  of  company  ;  forsaken. 

To  tlie  milled  and  touch/  traveler.  .Vilton. 

3.  Not  frequented  by  human  beings ;  as,  a  lonely 
wood. 

4.  Having  a  feeling  of  depression  or  sadness  resulting 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  alone;  lonesome. 

I  am  very  often  alone.    I  don't  mean  I  am  hmehj.    JI.  James. 

Syn.-  Solitary  ;  lone  ;  lonesome  ;  retired  ;  unfrequent- 
ed ;  sciiucstered ;  secluded. 

Lone'ness.  7'.     Solitude;  Rpclusion.     [Ohs.]     Donne. 

Lone'some  (-sum),  a.  [Compar.  L(.nesomeh  (er); 
siiprrl.  LoNEsOMEST.]  1.  Secluded  from  society ;  not 
frequented  by  human  beings ;  solitary. 

Like  one  that  on  a  /ohcjojiic  road 

Dotli  walk  in  fear  and  droad.  Colrndge. 

2.  ronsciouB  of,  and  somewliat  depressed  by,  solitude  ; 
as,  1(1  fri't  lonrsf'Uie. 

—  Lone'some-ly.  adv.  —  Lone'somo-ness.  n. 

Long  (IfSiig  ;  115),  a.  \Compnr.  LoNOKU  (inn'ger) ;  *»*- 
prrl.  lyONOKST  (-gPst).]  [AS.  lonfj,  long:  akin  to  0S.» 
OKries..  !>.,  &  G.  lang,  Icel.  lanar,  Sw.  lihig,  I>an.  Innff, 
Gotli.  laga.t,  L.  longus.  V125.  Cf.  Length,  Lino  a  fish, 
Linger,  LuNOE,  Fuhloin.]  1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line,  or 
in  the  direction  of  length  ;  protracted;  extended;  as,  a. 
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long  line;  —  opposed  to  it/tort^  aud  distinguished  from 
broad  or  wide. 

2.  Urawu  out  or  extended  in  time  ;  continuerl  tlirouph 
a  couBJderable  time,  or  to  ii  j,'reat  len^'th  ;  :it*,  a  lotttj  w- 
riea  of  eventa  ;  a  long  debatu  ;  a  long  drama  ;  a  long  liia- 
tory  ;  a  lo7ig  book. 

3.  Slow  in  passing ;  cauHiuK  weariness  by  lengtli  or 
duration ;  lingering  ;  aa,  lo/ig  hours  of  watching. 

4.  Occurring  or  coming  after  an  extended  iuterval; 
distant  in  time  ;  far  away. 

That  we  iimy  ub  ri'scrve  both  fresh  nnil  Klniiig 
AguiiiHt  the  timrimiiK-iit,  wliich  is  not  /"/(;/.        S/»-nsi-r, 
6.  Extended  to  any  specihed  measure  ;  of  a  specified 

length  ;  as,  a  span  long  ;  a  yard  long ;  a  mile  long^  that 

ia,  extended  to  the  meuflure  uf  a  mile,  etc. 

6.  F;ir-rearhiiii,' ;  rMi-iisi\c.     "  Af7;(7  views."     Bnrkfi. 

7.  W/ioni:tics)  l'nihui^'fil,ur  relatively  more  prolonged, 
in  utterance  ;  —  waid  of  vuwi'Im  and  syllables.  See  Short, 
a.,  \'i,  and  Guide  to  Pfonunnution,  §§  22,^0. 

(B3^™  Long  is  used  aa  a  prefix  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound arljectivps  wliich  ar*"  mostly  of  olivioiis  meaning; 
afi,  /(/"(/-armed.  /'"MZ-beaki-d,  Ii>h'I-\ia\v<\,  /i//f';-horued, 
iony-necked,  /w/v/-«l>'i.'ved,  /((//(/-tailed,  /t'/cz-wurded,  etc. 

In  the  long  run,  in  the  whole  euurse  of  tilings  taken  to- 
gether; in  the  ultimate  reaiilt ;  eventually.  -  Long  clam 
(Zo'dL),  tlie  common  clam  {Mm  urenon'ti)  of  the  Nur- 
theni  United  States  and  Canada;  called  also  so/(-s/i ill 
dam  aud  U'lKj-urck  rhim.  See  Mya.  —  Long  cloth,  a  kimi 
of  cotton  cloth  ol  Hiipi  rior  iiu;ilitv-  Long  clothes,  clothea 
worn  by  a  young  iiilaiit,  extending  below  tlie  feet. 
Long  division.  tAfii//i.)  Se«  Division.  Long  dozen,  one 
more  than  a  dozen  ;  tliirteen.  Long  home,  the  grave.  — 
Long  measure.  Long  meter.  See  under  Measi'ke.  Meter. 
—  Long  Parliament  lA;/'/.  J/isf.),  the  Parliament  wliicli  as- 
sembled Nov.  ;(,  ]ii40,  and  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
April  W.Uin'^.  —  Lons  price,  tlie  full  retail  price. —Long 
purple  {liof.),  a  pl.mt  with  purple  (lowers,  supposed  to 
be  the  Orchis  iiiasfii/n.  Dr.  i'riur.  -  Long  salt  i  W/iist), 
a  suit  of  wliich  one  holds  originally  more  than  three 
cards.  R.  A.  f'rortor.  —Lone  torn.  i<n  A  pi\ot  gun  of 
great  length  and  range,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  ih)  A 
long  trough  for  wasliing  auriferous  earth,  [iyestern  U.  .V.) 
(c)  iZool.)  The  long-tailed  titmouse.  —  Long  wall  iCoal 
MinijKj)^  a  working  in  which  tlie  whole  seam  is  removed 
and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  in,  as  the  work  pruirresseH, 
except  where  passages  are  needed.  Of  long,  ;i  long  time. 
[Obs.\  Fair/iix.  To  be,  or  go,  long  of  the  market.  To  be 
on  the  long  side  of  the  market,  etc.  {."Sfork  Exchange \,  to 
hold  stock  for  a  rise  in  price,  or  to  have  a  contract  under 
which  one  can  demand  stock  on  or  before  a  certain  day 
at  a  stipulated  price  ;  —  opposed  to  short  in  such  phrases 
as.  to  If  short  of  stuck,  to  sell  short,  etc.  [Cant]  See 
Short.  —To  have  a  long  Lead,  to  have  a  farseeing  or  sa- 
gacious mind. 

Long  (15ng  ;  115),  n.    1.  {3fus.)  A  note  formerly  used 
in  music,  one  half  the  length  of 
a  large,  twice  that  of  a  breve. 

2.  (Phonetics)  A  long  sound, 
syllable,  or  vowel. 

3.  The    longest    dimension ; 
the  greatest   extent ;  —  in  the 
phrase,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  that  is,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it.  Addison. 

Long,  adv.  [AS.  lange.']  1.  To  a  great  extent  in 
space  ;  as,  a  long  drawn  out  line. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time  ;  during  a  long  time. 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.     Frov.  xxiii.  SO. 
Wlien  the  trumpet  soundeth  lonn-        Er-  xix.  13. 

3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant,  either  prior 
or  posterior;  as,  not  long  before;  not  long  after;  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;  long  after  the  Cou- 
quest. 

4.  Through  the  whole  extent  or  duration. 

Tlie  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.         Shnk. 

5.  Through  an  extent  of  time,  more  or  less ;  —  only  in 
question  ;  as,  how  long  will  you  be  gone  ? 

Long,  prep.  [Abbreviated  fr.  along.  See  Sd  Along.] 
By  means  of;  by  the  fault  of;  because  of.  [Ofis.J  See 
Along  of,  mider  3d  Along. 

Long,  V.  i.  [?mp.  Ot  p.  p.  Longed  (ISngd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Longing.]  [AS.  langimi  to  increase,  to  length- 
en, to  stretch  out  the  mind  after,  to  long,  to  crave,  to 
belong  to,  fr.  long  long.  See  Long,  a.]  1.  To  feel  a 
strong  or  morbid  desire  or  craving  ;  to  wisli  for  some- 
thing with  eagerness ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive,  or  by 
after  or  for. 

I  loTifj  to  see  ynu.  Rom.  i.  11. 

I  have  hmge'l  after  tliy  precepts.       Ps.  cxix.  40. 
I  have  longed  for  thy  salvatitm.       Ps.  cxix.  \7A. 

Nicomedee.  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied  with  fresh  ones 
...  at  u  great  distance  from  the  .sea.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  belong ;  —  used  with  to,  unto,  or  for.     [Obs-I 

The  labor  which  that  long-'th  unto  me.        Chnncer. 

Lon'gan  (ISn'gan),  n.  (Bot.)  A  pulpy  fruit  related 
to  the  litchi,  and  produced  by  an  evergreen  East  Indian 
tree  (.yephrliiim  Longnn). 

Lon'ga-nlm'l-ty  (ISu'ga-nTml-ty),  n.  [L.  longaniin  i- 
tn-s;  long/is  long  -f  animus  mind:  cf.  F.  longonimite.'\ 
Disposition  to  bear  injuries  patiently ;  forbearance-  pa- 
^'^^^cb.  j^j.^  Taylor. 

Long'-armed^  (ISng'annd/ ;  115),  a.  Having  'long 
arms;  as,  the  long-armed  ape  or  gibbon. 

LongT>eak/  (-bek'),  n.  {Zoul.)  The  American  red- 
bellied  snipe  {Macrorhamiikus  scolopace us) :  ~  c^iWeA 
also  long-billed  douitcher. 

Long1)Oar  (-bot' ),  n.  {Nant.)  Formerly,  the  largest 
boat  carried  by  a  merchant  vessel,  corresponding  to  the 
launch  of  a  naval  vessel, 

Long'bOW^  (-bo/),  n.  The  ordinary  bow.  not  mounted 
on  a  stock  ;  — so  called  in  distinction  from  the  crossbow 
when  both  were  used  as  weapons  of  war.  Also,  some- 
times, such  a  bow  of  about  the  height  of  a  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  much  shorter  one. 

To  draw  the  longbow,  to  tell  large  stories. 

Long '-breathed'  (-brStlif),  n.  Having  the  power  of 
retainiug  the  breath  for  a  long  time  ;  long-winded. 


Long'-drawn'  (iSngMnyi'},  a. 

length. 

'J'lie  cicailiu  hiitthed  their  long -di  awn. 


Kxtended  to  a  great 


of    the  T.nngicomia   (Clvtutt 
o.ius).     Natural  size,     a  Lar- 


b  I'l 


Mature  Bettl 
[L.    longns  long  -f 


■isphttitig  Ktrain*. 

(,:  W.  VtOilf. 
Longe  (tunj),  n.    [Abbrev.  fr.  allonge.    See  Lunoe.J 

1.  A  thrust.     See  LuNoE.  Hmollett. 

2.  Tlio  tiaiuiug  groiuid  for  a  horse.  Farrow. 
Longe.".  (Zool.)  Same  as -ttli  Lunge. 

Long'er  OSng'erj,  n.     One  who  longs  for  anything. 

Lon  ge'val   (.h^n-je'val),  a.      Long-lived;    longevous. 

[/.'.  J  Pope. 

Lou-gev'I-ty  (lOu-jevl-tjj^),  n.     [L.  longaevitas.     Boo 

LoNOEvoi's.]     Long  duration  of  life  ;  lengtli  of  life. 

The  iiitstui]ci.'n  111  l'iniji:rir!/  are  chielly  uinongnt  [iiu  uhfteniious. 

Aibutlinat, 

Lon-ge'vous  (h'n-je'vQs),  n.  [L.  longaems ;  longus 
long  I  ticviuii  liletime,  age.  See  Long,  and  Age.]  Liv- 
ing a  long  time  ;  ol  great  ago.  t^ir  'J'.  Jiroinie. 

Long'liand'  Uung'hind'J,  71.  The  written  characters 
used  111  tlie  conunou  method  of  writing; — opiJObod  to 
shorthand. 

Long'— head'ed  (-hPd'&l),  a.  Having  miusual  fore- 
sight or  sagueity.  —  Long'-head'ed-ness,  v. 

Long'horU''  (,-horn''),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  long-horned  ani- 
mal, as  a  cow,  gout,  or  beetle.     See  Lono-houned. 

Long '-horned'  (-h6rnd'),  «.  {Zovl.)  Having  a  long 
horn  or  horns;  as,  a  long-homed  goat,  or  cow;  having 
long  antemiLC,  as  certain  beetles  (Luiigicorjlia). 

Lon'gl-COrn  (lon'jI-kGrn),  a.  [L.  longus  long  -}  cornu 
horn:  cf.  F.  longicorne.]  {Zool.)  Lung-horned;  jter- 
tainiug  to  the  Longicornia.  —  n.    One  of  the  Longicornia. 

il  Lon^'gi-cor'ni-a  (-kCr'uT-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  longus 
loug  -|-  coimu   horn.]      (Zovl.)   A   divi- 
sion of  beetles,  including  a  large  number 
of  species,  in  which  the 
antenme  are  very  long. 
Most  of  them,  while  in 
the    larval    state,    bore 
into  the  wood  or  beneath 
the   bark   of  trees,  and 
some    species    are    very 
destructive  to  fruit  and 
shade  trees.     See  Apple 
borer,  under  Apple,  and 
Locust  beetle,  under  Lo- 
cust. 

Lon'gl-lat'er-al  (-iSfer-al),  ^  ^ ^  , 

lateralis  lateral,  fr.  latus  side.]     Having  long  sides  ;  es- 
pecially, having  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram. 

Nineveh  .  .  .  wja  nf  a  ?m;(7j7n/('r«;  figure,  ninetv-five  furlnngs 
broad,  and  a  hundred  and  tiity  long.  A/r  T.  Jh-uwnt . 

Lon-gll'O-quence  (15u-iTl'o-kwen6),  «.  [L.  longus 
long  -j-  loqnentia  a  talking.]     Long-windeduess, 

American  longiloqnciice  in  oratory.       Fitzed.  Hall. 

Lon-glm'a-noUB  (ISn-jTm'ili-nua),  a.  [L.  longns  long 
-f-  mtnius  baud.]     Having  long  hands.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lon-glm'e-try  (-e-try),  n.  [L.  longus  loug  -f  -metry : 
cf.  F.  longimetrie.^  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring 
distancc.s  or  lengtha.  Cheyne. 

Long'ing  (15ng'Tng ;  115),  n.    An  eager  desire  ;  a  crav- 
ing ;  a  morbid  appetite  ;  an  earnest  wish  ;  an  aspiration. 
Put  on  niy  crown  ;  I  have 
Immortal  iomjings  in  me.  Slial. 

Long'lng-l7,  adv.     With  longing.  Dnjden. 

Lon-gln'qtil-ty  (15n-jin'kwT-ty),  n.  [L.  longinqidtas, 
fr.  /(3»i7/7;'^H;(s  extensive,  remote,  iv.longus\Qug.'\  Great- 
ness of  distance  ;  remoteness,     [i^.]  Barrow. 

Lon'gl-palp  (ISn'jT-paip),  n.  [F.  longipalpe,  fr.  L. 
longus  long  +  F.  palpe  a  feeler,  a  palp."]  {Zool.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  having  long  maxillary  palpi. 

Lon'gl-pen'nate  (ISn'jT-pSu'nSt),  a.  [L.  longus  long 
-j-  E.  pennalc.]     (Zool.)  Having  long  wings,  or  quills. 

IlLon'gl-pen'nes  (-pen'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
longus  lou^  4- penna.  wing.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  long- 
winged  sea  birds,  including  the  gulls,  petrels,  etc. 

Lon'gi-pen'nlno  (-nTn),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertainhig 
to  the  Longipennes;  longipennate. 

Lon'gl-ros'ter  (-r5s'ter).  n. ;  pi.  L.  LoNGmosTHES 
(-trez),  Y..  LoNGiROSTERS  (-terz).  [L.  longus  long  +  ros- 
trum beak:  cf.  F.  longirostre.}  {Zool.)  One  of  the 
Longirostres. 

Lon'gl-roa'tral  (-tral),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  long  bill ; 
of  or  i)ert;uning  to  the  Longirostres, 

II  Lon'gi-ros'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi. 
long  4"  rostruiu  beak.]  {Zool.) 
A  group  of  birds  characterized  by 
having  long  slender  bills,  as  the 
sandpipers,  curlews,  .and  ibises. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  an  artificial 
division. 

Long'lsb  (ISng'Tsh),  a.  Some- 
what long  ;  moderately  long. 

Lon'gl-tude  (lon'ji-tud),  ??. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  longiludo,  fr.  longus 
long.]  1.  Length  ;  measure  or 
distance  along  the  longest  line  ; 
—  distinguished  from  breadth  or 
thickness ;  as,  the  longitude  of  a  Longirostres. 

room  ;  rare  now,  except  in  a  hu-  "  Glossy  Ibis  :  b  Godwit ; 
morons  sense.        Sir  H.  Wotton.  c  Stilt. 

The  longitude  of  their  clonks.  Sir  W.  Srott. 

:Mine  [shadow]  spindling  into  longitude  immense.     Coirper. 

2.  {Geog.)  The  arc  or  portion  of  the  equator  inter- 
sected between  the  meridian  of  a  given  place  and  the 
meridian  of  some  other  place  from  which  longitude  is 
reckoned,  as  from  Greenwich,  England,  or  sometimes 
from  the  capital  of  a  country,  as  from  Washington  or 
Paris.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  expressed  either  in 
degrees  or  in  time  ;  as,  that  of  New  York  is  74°  or  4  h. 
56  min.  west  of  Greenwich. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  distance  in  degrees,  reckoned  from 
the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  ecliptic,  to  a  circle  at  right 


[NL.,  fr.  L.  longus 


angles  to  the  ecliptic  passing  through  the  heavenly  body 
wJiohe  longitude  is  designated ;  as,  the  longUude  of  Ca- 
pella  is  1\)  \ 

Geocentric  longltade  (A-drmu),  the  longitude  of  a  heav- 
enly  body  as  seen  Irom  tin*  earth.  —  Heliocentric  longitude, 
the  loiigitiKle  of  :t  licivenly  Ijody,  as  heen  f  roui  the  huu'h 
centei'.  Longitude  stars,  <ertuiii  starft  who^e  pohition  in 
kn(.wii,aud  the  d.ita  in  regard  to  which  are  uhcd  in  obser- 
vatioiirt  lor  tinding  tlie  longitude,  as  by  lunar  diBtancea. 

Longl-tU'di  nal  (IGn'jI-tG'dl-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  longi- 
tudinal.^ 1.  Ol  or  pertaining  to  longitude  or  length; 
as,  longdudinal  distance. 

2-  Kxtending  in  length  ;  in  the  direction  of  the  length  ; 
running  lengthwise,  aa  distinguished  from  trun.uerte; 
as,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  a  body.  Cheyne. 

Lon'gi-tu'dl-nal,  n.  A  railway  sleeper  lying  parallel 
With  the  rail. 

Lon  gl-tu'dl-nal-l7,  adv.     In  the  direction  of  length. 

Long'legs'  (long'lSgz'),  n.    (Zoid.)  A  daddy  longlegs. 

Long'-llved'  (-livd'),  «.  Having  a  long  life  ;  liaving 
constitutional  peculiarities  wliich  make  long  life  proba- 
ble ;  lasting  long  ;  as,  a  long-lived  tree  ;  they  are  a  long- 
livi'd  family  ;  longdived  prejudices. 

Long'ly,  «'/t'.    1.  With  longing  desire.    \_Obs.'\     Shak. 

2-  For  a  long  time  ;  heiu-e,  wearisomely. 

Long'mynd  rocks'  (IGug'mlnd  rSks'J.  (Geol.)  Tlie 
eimrtngly  foshiliferoua  congloinerates,  grits,  Ecliists,  and 
slates  of  Great  Britain,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  tlie  Cam- 
brian sy.stem  ;  —  so  called,  because  typically  developed 
in  the  I.oiifimynd  Hills,  Shropshire. 

Long'ness^  n.    Length. 

Long'nose'  C-noz'),  n.    {Zool.)  The  European  garfish. 

Long'  prim'er  (15ng' prTm'Sr).  {Print.)  A  kind  of 
type,  in  size  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

CG&^  This  liiie  is  printed  in  long  jjrlmer, 

Long'shanks'  (-slianks'),  n.    {Zool.)  Tlie  stilt. 

Long'shore'  (-hhor'),  a.  [Abbrev.  from  nlongshore."] 
Belonging  to  the  sejishore  or  a  seaport ;  along  and  on  the 
shore.     "  Zo7;^.^//o7r  thieves."  B,  Brooming. 

Long'shore'man(-man),n.;p?.  Longshoremen  (-men). 
[Abbrev.  fr.  a hnig shoreman.']  One  of  a  class  of  laborerB. 
employed  about  the  wharves  of  a  seaport,  especially  in 
loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

Long'-slght  (-sit/),  n.     Long-sightednesB.         Good. 

Long^-Slght'ed  (-sit'gd),  a.  l.  Able  to  see  objects  at 
a  great  distance;  hence,  having  great  foresight;  saga^ 
cious ;  farseeing. 

2.  Able  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  a  distance,  but  not 
close  at  hand  ;  hypermetropic. 

Long'-slght'ed-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  Inng-si^'lit.  ■!  ;  hence,  sagacity;  fihrewduese. 

2.    {Mi-.L)    See  HVPERMETROPU. 

Long'some  (-.sum),  a.  [AS.  langsum-l  Extended  in 
length  ;  tiresome.  [Obs.l.  Bp.  Hall.  Prior. —lMii%'- 
Bome-ness,  n.    [Ofo^.]    Fuller. 

Long'spun'  (-sjiun'),  a.  Spun  out,  or  extended,  to 
great  length  ;  hence,  long-winded ;  tedious. 

The  longsjmn  nllcgorios  fulsome  grow. 

Willie  the  dull  iiionil  lios  too  plain  below.      Additon. 

Long'spur'  (-spQr'),  n.  [So  called  from  the  length  of 
the  hind  claw.]  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species 
of  fringilline  birds  of  the 
genus  Calcarius  (or  Plec- 
trophanes),  and  allied  gen- 
era. The  Lapland  longspur 
(C  ZappoMiotti),  the  chest- 
nut-colored longspur  {C. 
ornatus),  and  other  species, 
inhabit  the  United  States. 

Long'-Stop'  (-st5p'),  n. 
(Cricket)  One  who  is  set  to 
stop  balls  wliich  pass  the  wicket  keeper. 

Long'-snl'fer-ance  (-siif'fer-ans),  n.  Forbearance  to 
punish  or  resent. 

Long'-SOl'fer-lng,  a.  Bearing  injuries  or  provoca- 
tion for  a  loug  time  ;  patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-^iffkring.  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  Ejt.  xxxiv.  (k 

Long'-snf'fer-lng,  tu    Long  patience  of  offense. 

DespisL-Bt  ttinu  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance  and 
long-sufftrtng*  Rom.  ii.  4. 

Long'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog, 
having  an  uncut  tail.     Cf.  Curtajl  dog. 

C^F^  A  longtail  was  a  gentleman's  dog.  or  the  dog  of 
one  qualified  to  hunt,  other  dogs  being  required  to  have 
their  tails  cut. 

all,  gentlefolks  and  others,  as  they 
Shah. 

Long '-tongue'  (-tung'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  wr}-neck. 

Long'-tongued     (-tilngd'),  a.     1.   Having   a   long 

tongue. 

2.  Talkative  ;  babbling ;  loquacious.  Shak. 

Lon'gU-lite  (I5n'gu-nt),  n.  [L.  longus  long -f -/i7c.] 
(JMin.)  A  kind  of  crystallite  having  a  (slender)  acicular 
form. 

Long'- waist 'ed  (l5ng'wast'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  a  long 
waist ;  long  from  the  armpits  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist ; 
—  said  of  persons. 

2.  Long  from  the  part  about  the  neck  or  shoulder,  or 
from  the  armpits,  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  or  to  tha 
skirt ;  —  said  of  garments  ;  as,  a  long-uaisted  coat. 

Long'ways'  (-waz'),  adv.    Lengthwise.  Addison. 

Long'— wind'ed  (-wTnd'Sd),  a.  Long-breathed  ;  hence, 
tediously  long  in  speaking;  consuming  much  time;  as» 
a  long-xcinded  talker.  — Long'- wind 'ed-ness,  n. 

A  tedious,  /on?-in>i(/t'rf  harangue.  South. 

Long'wise'  (-wlz'),  adv.     Lengthwise. 

Loo  (loo),  n.  [For  older  lanterloo,  F.  lanturelu,  Ian- 
furlu,  name  of  the  game ;  orig.,  the  refrain  of  a  vaude- 
ville.] (a)  An  old  game  played  with  five,  or  three,  cards 
dealt  to  each  player  from  a  full  pack.  When  five  cards 
are  used  the  highest  card  is  the  knave  of  clubs  or  (if  so 
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■greed  upon)  the  knave  of  trumps ;  —  formerly  called 
lanterloo.  (6)  A  modification  of  the  game  of  "all  fours" 
in  which  the  players  replenish  their  hands  after  each 
round  by  drawing  each  a  card  from  the  pack. 

Loo  table,  a  round  table  adapted  for  a  circle  of  persona 
playing  loo. 

Loo  (loo),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LooED  (lood) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  LooiNO.]  To  beat  iu  the  game  of  loo  by  wiiming 
every  trick.     [Written  also  lu.']  Goldsmith. 

Loob  (toob),  n.  [Com.,  slime,  sludge]  {Mining)  The 
clay  or  slimes  washed  from  tin  ore  in  dressing. 

LooTjMy  (loo'bi-ly),  a.  [From  Looby.]  Loobylike  ; 
awkward.  Fuller. 

LooTjl-ly,  adv.     Awkwardly.  L" Estrange. 

LooT)y  (-bj),  n. ;  pi.  Loobies  (-btz).  [Cf.  Lob.]  An 
awkward,  chimsy  fellow  ;  a  lubbtr.  Swi/i, 

Looch  (,luok),  n.    See  'id  Loch. 

Loof  (loof),  n,  {Bot.)  The  spongelike  fibers  of  the 
fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  {LuJ'a  ^gyptiaca) ;  — 
called  also  vegetable  sponge. 

Loot  (loof  or  luf;  277),  n.  [See  LuFP.]  [Also  writ- 
ten Injf'.}  [Xaut.)  {(1)  Formerly,  some  appurtenance  of 
a  vessel  which  was  used  in  changing  her  course  ;  —  prob- 
ably a  large  paddle  put  over  the  lee  bow  to  help  bring 
her  head  nearer  to  the  wind.  (6)  Tlie  part  of  a  ship's 
6ide  where  the  planking  begins  to  curve  toward  bow  and 
etem. 

Loof,  V.  i.     (Xaut.)  See  Lcpf.  Shaf:. 

Look  (ld5k),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Looked  (lookt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Looking.]  [OE.  loken,  AS.  tocian  ;  akin 
to  G.  liigeii,  OHG.  luogin.'\  1.  To  direct  the  eyes  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  something  ;  to  direct  the  eyes 
toward  an  object ;  to  observe  with  the  eyes  while  keep- 
ing them  directed ;  —  with  various  prepositions,  often 
in  a  special  or  figurative  sense.     See  Phrases  below. 

2.  To  direct  the  attention  (to  something) ;  to  consider  ; 
to  examine  ;  as,  to  look  at  an  action. 

3.  To  seem  ;  to  appear  ;  to  have  a  particular  appear- 
ance ;  as,  the  patient  looks  better ;  the  clouds  look  rainy. 

It  would  look  more  like  vanity  than  gratitude.    Aildison. 
Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person.  /.  Watts. 

4.  To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situation  ;  to  face  ; 
to  front. 

The  inner  gate  that  looketk  toward  the  north.    Ezck.  viii.  3. 
The  east  gate  . .  .  which  looketh  eastward.    Esck.  xi.  1. 
6.  In  the  imperative  :  see ;  behold  ;  take  notice  ;  take 
care  ;  observe  ;  —  used  to  call  attention. 

Look,  how  much  we  thus  eipel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of 
virtue.  Milton. 

1^^  Lonk^  in  the  imperative,  may  be  followed  by  a 
dependent  sentence,  but  see  is  ofteuer  so  used. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  ,Vink. 

Look  if  it  be  my  daughter.  Tal/onrd. 

6.  To  show  one's  self  in  looking,  as  by  leaning  out  of 
a  window ;  as,  look  out  of  the  window  while  I  speak  to 
you.     Sometimes  used  figurati^■ely. 

My  toes  look  through  the  overleather.  Shak. 

7.  To  await  the  appearance  of  anything ;  to  expect ; 
to  anticipate. 

Looking  each  hour  into  death's  mouth  to  fall.  Spenser. 
To  look  about,  to  look  on  all  aides,  or  in  different  direc- 
tions. —  To  look  about  one,  to  be  on  the  watth  ;  to  be  vig- 
ilant ;  to  be  circumspect  or  guarded.  —  To  look  after. 
<a)  To  attend  to ;  to  take  care  of ;  as,  to  look  aftrr  chil- 
dren.   <&)  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation. 
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things  which  are  cumin^  on  the  earth, 
(c)  To  seek ;  to  search. 

My  Bubiect  doea  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the  water,  or 
point  forth  the  place  whereto  it  is  now  retreated-       Woodward. 

—  To  look  at,  to  direct  the  eyes  toward  so  that  one  sees, 
or  as  if  to  see ;  as,  to  look  at  a  star  ;  hence,  to  observe,  ex- 
amine, consider;  a.s.  to  look  at  a  matter  without  preju- 
dice.—To  look  black,  to  frown;  to  scowl;  to  have  a 
threatening  appearance. 

The  bishops  thereat  repined,  and  lookft  htnck.    IMm-<hed. 

—  To  look  down  on  or  upon,  to  treat  with  indifference  or 
pontempt  ;  to  reg.ird  as  an  inferior;  to  despise.  —  To  look 
for.  (a)  To  expect ;  as,  to  look  for  new.s  by  the  arrival  of 
a  ship.  "Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice."  Milton, 
ib)  To  seek  for ;  to  search  fnr  ;  as,  to  look  for  lost  money, 
or  lost  cattle.  —To  look  forth,  un  To  look  out  of  sonin- 
thing,  as  from  a  window.  </;j  To  threaten  to  corae  out. 
Jer.  vi.  1  {Rev.  Ver.).  —To  look  into,  to  inspect  closely; 
to  observe  narrowly  ;  to  examine  ■  as.  to  look  into  the 
works  of  nature;   to  look  into  omra  conduct  or  affairs. 

—  To  look  on.    («)  To  regard  ;  to  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Pnor, 

(6)  To  consider ;  to  view  ;  to  conceive  of  ;  to  think  of. 

1  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  inajcatic  writer.     Drylen. 
(c)  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

I  '11  bp  a  caniilcholder,  and  lofik  on.  Shak. 

—  To  look  out,  to  be  on  the  watch  ;  to  be  careful ;  as,  the 
Roanian  looks  out  for  breakcr.ii.  —  To  look  throaeh.  (a)  To 
we  througli.  ih)  To  searrli ;  to  exaiiiiii--  with  tin,'  eves.  - 
To  look  to  or  onto,  (a)  To  watch  ;  to  take  cari*  of.  *'*  Look 
well  to  thy  herds."  Pror.  xxvii.  L'.f.  \U>  To  resort  to 
with  expectation  of  receiving  Bonn-thing  ;  to  expect  to 
recf^ive  from ;  aa.  the  creditor  may  look  to  thf  Hurety  for 
payment.     "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved."  /.v.  xlv.  '^i. 

-To    look    up,  tri  Hfurch  fnr  or  Hn'd  out  by  looking  ;  an, 
to  look  lip  thir  itfin.4  of  an  account.  -    To  look  up  to,  to 
respect ;  to  regard  with  deference. 
Look,  V.  t.     1.  To  look  at ;  to  turn  the  eyes  toward. 

2.  To  seek;  to  search  for.     lObs."] 

looking  my  love,  I  go  from  pUiCo  to  place.        Sj-mxr)-. 

3.  To  expect.     [06j.]  S/iak. 
4-  To  influence,  overawe,  or  subdue  by  looks  or  pres- 
ence ;  u,  to  look  down  opposition. 

A  iinirU  lit  to  utort  into  an  empire, 
And  I'Kik  the  world  to  law.  Drj/den. 

5.  To  express  or  manifent  by  n  look. 

Soft  fyci  lookrd  lovr  to  even  which  *>pa)cc  n|;ain.      Piyron. 
To  look  daggeri.    See  under  Daoubr.  —  To  look  In  tho 


face,  to  face  or  meet  with  boldnes-i  or  confidence ;  hence, 

sometimes,  to  meet  for  combat.  —  To  look  out,  to  seek  lor  ; 

at,  prudent  persons  took  out  associates  of  good  reputation. 
Look  (look),  n.     1.  The  act  of  lookiLg ;  a  glance  ;  a 

sight ;  a  view  ;  —  often  in  certain  phrases ;  as,  to  have, 

get,  take,  throw,  or  cast,  a  look. 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 

Brnig  up  hia  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vuin.        Shak. 

2.  Expression  of  the  eyes  and  face  ;  manner ;  as,  a 
proud  or  defiant  look.     *'  Gentle  looks.'"  Shak. 

U|)  !  up  !  my  friends,  and  clear  your  looks.      Word.*ifoit/i. 

3.  Hence  :  Appearance  ;  aspect ;  as,  the  house  has  a 
gloomy  look  ;  the  affair  has  a  bad  look. 

Pam,  disgrace,  and  poverty  liiive  Inghtcl  loi>k<i.      Locke. 

There  wns  buinethiug  that  reuimded  me  ot  Uuatt's  Hell  in 

the  look  of  this.  Carhjle. 

Look'down''  (-doun'),  n.    {Zo6l.)  See  Moonfish  (6). 

Look'er  (-Sr),  n.     One  who  looks. 

Looker-on,  a  spectator ;  one  that  looks  on,  but  has  no 
agency  or  part  in  an  affair. 

Di'l  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast. 

Vet  siittest  Ihou  an  idle  looker-on  f  Fair/ax. 

Look'lng,  a.  Having  a  certain  look  or  appearance  ; 
—  often  compounded  with  adjectives  ;  as,  good-looking, 
grs^nd-looking,  etc. 

Look'lng,  n.     1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  looks  ;  a  glance. 

2.  The  manner  in  wliich  one  looks ;  appearance  ;  coun- 
teuance ;  face.     \_Obs.'] 

All  dreary  was  his  cheer  ami  liis  looking.    Chancer. 

tooking  for.  anticipation  ;  expectation.  "A  certain  fear- 
ful lookiuij  Jor  of  judgment."  Heb.  x.  21. 

Look'lng-glass'  (-glas'),  n.  a  mirror  made  of  glass 
on  which  has  been  placed  a  backing  of  some  reflecting 
substance,  as  quicksUver. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass.    South. 

Look'OUt' (-out'),  "■  1-  A  careful  looking  or  watch- 
ing for  any  object  or  event. 

2-  The  place  from  which  such  observation  ia  made. 

3.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

4.  Object  or  duty  of  forethought  and  care  ;  responsi- 
bility.    [Colloq.} 

Lool  (lool),  n.     (Metal.)  A  vessel  used  to  receive  the 
washings  of  ores  of  metals. 
Loom  (loom),  71..     (Zool.)  See  LooN,  the  bird. 
Loom,  n.   [OE.  /oHiP,  AS.  geldma  utensil,  implement.] 

1.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other  material,  in 
which  a  weaver  forma  cloth  out  of  thread  ;  a  machine 
for  interweaving  yarn  or  threads  into  a  fabric,  as  in  knit- 
ting or  lace  making. 

Hector,  when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
sends  lier  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff,     Jiand'h-r. 

2.  {Xaut.)  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  near  the  grip 
or  handle  and  inboard  from  the  rowlock.  Totien. 

Loom,  f.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loomed  (loomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Looming.]  [OE.  lumen  to  shine,  Icel.  Ijoma  ;  akin 
to  AS.  led  ma  light,  and  E.  lig/it;  or  cf.  OF.  himer  to 
Bhine,  h.  lumijHire  to  illumine, /"7"ff"  liffht ;  akin  to  E. 
light.  V122.  See  Light  not  dark.]  1.  To  appear  above 
the  surface  either  of  sea  or  land,  or  to  appear  enlarged, 
or  distorted  and  indistinct,  as  a  distant  object,  a  ship  at 
sea,  or  a  mountain,  esp.  from  atmospheric  influences ;  as, 
the  ship  looms  large  ;  the  land  loo}us  high. 

Awful  she  loom^,  the  terror  of  the  main.        N.  J.  Pye. 

2.  To  rise  and  to  be  eminent ;  to  be  elevated  or  enno- 
bled, in  a  moral  sense. 

On  no  occasion  does  he  [Paul]  looi 
gloriout^ly,  as  m  the  context. 

Loom,  n.  The  state  of  looming;  esp.,  an  unnatural 
and  indistbict  appearance  of  elevation  or  enlargement  of 
anything,  as  of  land  or  of  a  ship,  seen  by  one  at  sea. 

Loom'— gale'  (-gal').  "•     A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

Looming,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  appear- 
ance ol  oljjt-its  seen  iu  particular  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    See  Mirage. 

Loon  (loTm),  n.  [Scot,  hnn,  hum,  loon  ;  akin  to  OD. 
loen  a  stupid  man  ;  prob.  for  an  older  loivn,  and  akin  to 
E.  lame.~\     A  sorry  fellow;  a  worthless  person  ;  a  rogue. 

Loon,  ".     [For  older  loom,  Icel.  Idmr;  akin  to  Dan.  & 
Sw.  lorn.}    (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
aquatic,   wel>-footed,   northern    birds   of 
the  genus  Vrinator  (formerly  Colymbus), 
noted  for  tlieir  expertness  in  diving  and 
swimming    under   water.     The  common 
loon,  or   great   northern    diver 
{Urinator  imber,  or  Colymbus 
torguatus),  and  the  red-throated 
loon  or  diver  (T.  septentriona- 
lis),  are  the  best  known  species. 
See  Diver. 

Loon'y  (-3?),  n.    See  Lunt. 

Loop  (loop),  71.  [G.  Itippe  an 
iron  lump.  Cf.  I^oopinq.]  (Iron 
Works)  A  mass  of  iron  in  a  pasty 
condition  gathered  into  a  ball 
for  the  tilt  hammer  or  rolls. 
[Written  also  Imtp.^ 

Loop.  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael.  Inb  loop,  noose,  fold,  tliong, 
bend,  lub  to  bend,  incline.]  1.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a 
thread,  cord,  rope,  etc.,  through  which  another  thrcud, 
cord,  etc.,  can  be  passed,  or  which  a  liook  can  bo  hooked 
into  ;  an  eye,  aa  of  metal ;  a  staple  ;  a  noose ;  a  bight. 
That  X\\f  probation  boar  no  hinge,  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  iloubt  on.  Shak. 

2.  A  small,  narrow  opening  ;  a  loophole. 

And  utop  all  i«iglit-hoIpB.  every  looji  from  whence 

Th('  i-yi-  nf  RcaMun  may  pry  in  upun  u».  Shak. 

3.  A  curve  of  any  kind  in  the  form  of  a  loop. 

4.  (Telegraphy)  A  wire  forming  part  of  a  main  cir- 
cuit and  returning  to  the  point  from  which  it  starts. 

6.  (Acouatics)  The  portion  of  a  vibrating  string,  air 
column,  etc.,  between  two  nodes; — called  also  ventral 
segment. 


:  so  high,  and  shine  so 
J.  M.  Mastjn. 


Loon  il'niiator  inilicr). 


Loop  knot,  a  single  knot  tied  iu  a  doubled  cord,  etc.,  bo 
as  to  leave  a  loop  beyond  the  knot.    See  Illust.  of  Knot. 

Loop  (loop),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LooPBl)  (lo()ptj ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Looping.]  To  make  a  loop  of  or  in ;  to  fasten 
witli  a  loop  or  loops;  —  often  with  up;  as,  to  loop  a 
string  ;  to  loop  up  a  curtain. 

Looped  (lobpt),  a.  1.  Bent,  folded,  or  tied,  so  as  to 
make  a  loop ;  as,  a  looped  wire  or  string. 

2.  Full  of  boles.     [Obs.^  S/tak. 

Loop'er  (loop'er),  n.  1.  An  instrument,  as  a  bodkin, 
for  forming  a  loop  in  yam,  a  cord,  etc. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  any  species  of  geometrid 
moths.     See  Geometkid. 

LoopllOle' (loop'hol'),  «.  1,  (Mil.)  A  small  opening, 
as  in  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  or  in  the  bulkhead  of  a 
sliip,  througli  which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  may  be 
discharged  at  an  enemy. 

2.  A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage,  or  tlie 
mt-ans  of  escape  or  evasion. 

Loop-holed'  (-hold'),  a.     Provided  with  loopholes. 

Loop'le  (-T),  «.     Deceitful;  cunning;  sly.     [Scot.'\ 

Loop'lng,  n.  [Cf.  D.  loopen  to  run.  Cf.  Loop  a  masa 
of  iron.  Leap.]  (Metal.)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass,  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 
for  calcination. 

Loop'lng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  Loop. 

Looping  snail  (Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  land  snail  of  the 
genus  Truiicdt'lla ;  —  so  called  because  it  creeps  like  the 
measuring  worms. 

LoopllghV  (-lit')'  "•  A  small  narrow  opening  or  win- 
dow in  a  tower  or  fortified  wall ;  a  loophole. 

Loord  (loord),  n.  [F.  lourd  heavy,  dull.]  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

Loos  (los),  n.    [OE.  los,  fr.  OF.  los,  L.  laus.}    Praise ; 

fame;  reputation.     [Obs.]  Spe7iseT. 

Good  Conscience  and  good  loos.  C/iaucer. 

Loose  (lobs),  a.  [Compar.  Looser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Loosest.]  [OE.  loos,  lous,  laus,  Icel.  laus.s ;  akin  to  OD. 
loos,  D.  los,  AS.  leas  false,  deceitful,  G.  los  loose,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  li'js,  Goth,  laus,  and  E.  lo.te.  V127.  See  Lose, 
and  cf.  Leasing  falsehood.]  1.  Unbound  ;  untied  ;  un- 
sewed ;  not  attached,  fastened,  fixed,  or  confined;  as, 
the  loose  sheets  of  a  book. 

Iler  hair,  nor  loofe,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat.         Slink. 

2.  Free  from  constraint  or  obligation ;  not  bound  by 
duty,  habit,  etc. ;  —  %vith/rom  or  of. 

Now  T  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow  ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  tlioughts  ?  Addison. 

3.  Not  tight  or  close  ;  as,  a  loose  garment. 

4.  Not  dense,  close,  compact,  or  crowded  ;  as,  a  cloth 
of  loose  texture. 

With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  ?oose  array.    Milton. 
B.  Not  precise  or  exact ;  vague  ;  indeterminate  ;  aa,  a 
loose  style,  or  way  of  reasoning. 

The  comparison  employed  . .  .  must  he  considered  rather  as  a 
loose  analogy  than  as  an  exact  scientillc  explanation.    Wheirell. 

6.  Not  strict  in  matters  of  morality  ;  not  rigid  accord- 
ing to  some  standard  of  right. 

The  loose  morality  which  he  had  learned.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  Unconnected ;  rambling. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornrngs  in  running  over  loose  and  un- 
connected piiges.  /.  IVattn. 

8.  Lax  ;  not  costive  ;  having  lax  bowels.  Locke. 

9.  Dissolute  ;  unchaste  ;  aa,  a  loose  man  or  woman. 

Loose  ladies  lapped  in  delight.  .S/)»'n.-rr. 

10.  Containing  or  consisting  of  obscene  or  Hnchaste 
language  ;  as,  a  loose  epistle.  Dryden. 

At  loose  endB,  not  in  order :  in  confusion  ;  carelessly 
managed.  —  Fast  and  loose.  See  under  Fast.  —  To  break 
loose.  See  under  Bkeak.  -  Loose  pulley.  iMach.)  See  Fast 
initl  loose  ]uillei/s,  under  Fast.  —  To  let  looae,  to  free  from 
restraint  or  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

Loose,  71.     1.  Freedom  from  restraint.  [06.*.]  Prior. 

2.  A  letting  go;  discliarge.  B.  Jonson. 

To  give  a  loose,  to  give  freedom. 

Vent  all  Its  griefs,  and  gire  a  loose  to  sorrow.    Addison. 

Loose  (loos),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loosed  (loost) ;  p. 
pr.  it  rb.  71.  Loosing.]  [From  Loose,  a.}  1.  To  untie 
or  imbind  ;  to  free  from  r.ny  fastening  ;  to  remove  the 
shackles  or  fastenings  of  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  relieve. 

Canst  thou  .  .  .  /ww^  the  bands  of  Orion  ?    Job  xxxviii.  31. 

Yo  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her  ;  loosf  them,  and 
bring  them  unto  me.  Matt.  xxi.  2. 

2.  To  release  from  anything  obligatory  or  burden- 
some ;  to  disengage  ;  hence,  to  absolve ;  to  remit. 

Art  thou  loo-^itl  from  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife.  1  Cor.  vii.  27. 
Whatsoever  tliou  shall  loose  on  earth  sliall  he  loosed  in  heaven. 

Matt.  ivi.  ly. 

3.  To  relax  ;  to  loosen ;  to  make  less  strict. 

Tho  jointRof  his  loins  were  loosed.        Dan.  v.  6. 

4.  To  solve  ;  to  interpret.     [Ob.<!.]  Spenser. 
Loose,!'./.     To  set  sail.     [Obs.]                ^c/$xiii.  13. 
LoOSe^ly.  ailv.     In  a  loose  manner. 
L00S'©n{lo7>s"n),r. /.  [iwp.  it  p.  ;».  LOOSENED  (-'nd) ; 

;».  pr.  it  rb.  n.  IjOosenino.]  [See  Loose,  v.  /.]  1.  To 
make  loo.se ;  to  free  from  tightness,  tension,  tlrmness,  or 
Hxcdiiesfi  ;  to  m.-ike  less  dense  or  compact ;  as.  to  loosen 
a  string,  or  a  knot ;  to  loosen  a  rock  in  the  earth. 

AftiT  a  vrnr'H  rooting,  then  shaking  ibith  the  tree  good  by 
loosrning  ol  the  earth.  Jlacon. 

2.  To  free  from  restramt;  to  set  at  liberty. 

It  loosens  his  hands,  and  nsei^^ts  hie  underdtnnding.    Dryden. 

3.  To  remove  costiveness  from;  to  facilitate  or  in* 
crcjiHc  the  alvine  discharges  of.  Jiaeon. 

Loos'on.  V.  1.  To  become  loose ;  to  become  less 
tight,  tirm,  or  cnmpart.  .S".  Sharp. 

Loos'en-er  (-cr),  ;).    One  who,  or  tliat  which,  Ioohcus. 

Looso'ness.  "-  The  state,  condition,  or  quality,  of 
being  loose;  as,  the  lonsenes.i  of  a  cord;  looseness  of 
style  ;  looseness  of  morals  or  of  principles. 

Loose^strUe^   (-strif),  n.     (Hot.)   (a)   Tho  name  of 


Ale,  scoiitc,  cftre,   ftm,   lirm,   ask,   linul,   ^\1 ;    eve,   «vent,   find,   fdm,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   111 ;    old,   Obey,   Orb,   Odd ; 
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LooKCBtrife  (6). 


several  Bpecies  of  plants  of  the  KemiB  Lysimachia,  liav- 
ing  Biuiill  htar-Hhapeii  flowers,   UBually 
of  a  yellow  color,     {d)  Any  hpecios    of 
the  Keiuis  Z,yMrum,  having  purpli;,  or, 
in  some  upecies,  criuiaon  fluwern.  Gray. 

False  looaestrlfe,  a  plant  of  the  Kenua 
Lmiiriijiii,  which  includes  several  Bjie- 
cies,  inoHt  of  which  are  fouinl  in  the 
United  Statt-K.  -  Toftod  looaeatrlfe,  tlni 
plant  Lij.siiii'h  hia  (fnirsijlinn,  linnui  in 
the  iiorthcTH  parts  of  the  United  Slati-a 
and  in  Kumpc.  O'ray. 

Loos'isb  (looa'Tsh),  a.  Somewhat 
loose. 

Loot  (loot),  n.  [Hind.  lu(,  fr.  Skr. 
lotra,  loptra,  booty,  lup  to  break, 
spoil;  prub.  akin  to  K.  rob.~\  \.  The 
act  of  plundering. 

2.  Plunder ;  booty ;  especially,  the  booty  taken  iu  a 
conquered  or  sarketi,  city. 

Loot,  V.  t.  Si  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Looted;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Looting.]  To  plunder;  to  carry  off  ^a  plunder  or 
a  prize  lawfully  obtained  by  war. 

Z(t"rin!/ purtit'3  .  .  .  raiisiicking  the  houBca.    L.  Otiphant. 

LoOt'or  (loofer),  li.     A  plunderer. 

Loo'ver  (loo'vei),  «.     See  Louver. 

Lop  (15p),  71.     [AS.  loppe.]    A  flea.    [Oft.v.]  Cleveland. 

Lop  (l3p),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lopped  (16pt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LopPiNo  (-ptnK).]  [Frov.  G.  luppen,  lubben^  to 
cut,  geld,  or  OD.  luppen,  D.  luhben.'\  1.  To  cut  off,  aa 
the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything  ;  to  sliorten  by  cut- 
ting off  the  extremities  ;  to  cut  off,  or  remove,  as  super- 
fluoua  parts;  as,  to  lop  a.  tree  or  its  branches.  "With 
branches  lopped,  in  wood  or  mountain  felled."  Miltun. 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  jiarts.    I'ope. 

2.  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down  ;  as,  to  lop  bushea 
in  a  hedge. 

Lop,  n.  That  which  is  lopped  from  anything,  aa 
branches  from  a  tree.  Shitk.     Mortimer. 

Lop,  X'.  i.  To  hang  downward  ;  to  be  pendent ;  to 
lean  to  one  side. 

Lop,  V.  t.     To  let  hang  down ;  as,  to  lop  tlie  head. 

Lop, 'r.  Hanging  down;  pendent;  as, /o/;  ears;  —  used 
also  in  compound  adjectives;  as,  ^^/leared  ;  /o^aided. 

Lope  (lop),  imp.  of  liEAP.     [Ots.] 

And,  laughing,  lope  into  a.  tree,  Spenser. 

Lope,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Loped  (lopt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  LoPiNQ.]  [See  Leap.]  1.  To  leap;  to  dance. 
{Pruv.  Eiitj.']  "  He  that  lopes  on  the  ropes."  Middleton. 

2.  To  move  with  a  lope,  as  a  horse,     [f '.  6'.] 

Lope,  n.     1.  A  leap  ;  a  long  step.     \_I'rov.  Eng."] 

2.  An  easy  gait,  consisting  of  long  running  strides  or 
leaps,     [r.  5.] 

The  mustang  goes  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  tope,  .  .  . 
a  mixture  of  twu  ui'  three  gaita,  U3  easy  as  the  luutious  ut  a 
cradle.  /■  a.  T/iuipt. 


Having  ears  which  lop  or 


Lnpln 


.  Imftausi). 


Lop'eared'  (ISp'erdO, 
hang  down. 

Lope'man  (lop'man),  7J.  Leaper;  ropedancer.    [06j.] 

Lop'er  (lop'ei),  ti.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lopea  ; 
esp.,  a  horse  that  lopes.     {_U.  ^.] 

2.  {Rope  Making)  A  swivel  at  one  end  of  a  rope- 
walk,  used  in  laying  the  strands. 

Lopll'lne  (ISf'Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Gr.  Aw^os  a  tuft  or 
crest  of  feathers.]  {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  organic  base 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  amarine,  and  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  is  obtained  in  long 
white  crystalline  tufts,  —  whence  its  name. 

II  Lo-phl'O-mys  (16-fi'o-mTs),  it.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr,  Atx/xd 
a  mane,  bristly  ridge 
+  fxv^  a  mouse.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  very  singular 
rodent  {Lop/n'omys 
Itnhausi)  of  North- 
eastern Africa.  It  is 
the  only  known  rep- 
resentative of  a  spe- 
cial family  ( Loph io- 
myidiB),  remarkable 
for  the  structure  of  the  skull.  It  has  haudlike  feet,  and 
the  hair  is  peculiar  in  structure  and  arrangement. 

Loph'O-branch  (15f'6-bratik),  a.  [Gr.  Ao<f.ta  crest 
or  tuft  -|-  fipdyxiou  gill.]  (Zoiil.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Lophobraiicliii.  —  ».     One  of  the  Lophobranchii. 

Loph'o-bran'cbi-ate  (-bran'kl-£t),  a.  {Zudl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lophobranchii. 

II  Loph'o-bran'cU-1  (-kt-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \6i^o<: 
a  crest  or  tuft  +  ^p6.y\iov     ■ 
gill.]      (Zo'OL)  An  order     * 
of  teleostean  fishes,  hav- 
ing the  gills  arranged  in 
tufts    on    the     branchial 
arches,    as    the     Hippo- 
campus and  pipefishes. 

Loph'o-phore  (15f'fi- 
for),  n.  [Gr.  A6<^os  a 
crest  or  tuft  -|-  ^e'peti'  to 
bear.]  {Zo'61.)  A  disk 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  bears  the  tentacles  of 
the  Bryozoa.     See  Phylactolemata. 

II  Lo-phOp'O-da  (lo-fSp'5-da),  71.  pL  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Ao</)os  a  crest  or  tuft  -f  -poda.l  {Zool.)  Same  aa  Phy- 
lactolemata. 

II  Lo-phOS'te-on  (lo-f5s'te-Sn),  71.  ;  pL  L.  LoPHOSTEA 
(-a),  E.  LoPHOSTEONs  (-5n2).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  A60os  a 
crest  +  oo'Tcoi'  a  bone.]  {Aval.)  The  central  keel- 
bearing  part  of  the  sternum  in  birds. 

Lop'pard  (lop'perd),  n.  [Lop  +  -f^rd-l  A  tree,  the 
top  of  wliiih  has  been  lopped  off.     [Eng.'j 

Lop'per  (-per),  n.     One  who  lops  or  cuts  off. 

Lop'per.  1'.  J.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loppeeed  (-perd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  ill.  n.  LoppERiNo.]     [Cf.  Prov.  G.  lubbem^  levern^ 


Lopl 

chii  (Ilii'pncaiiipiis)  with  the  gill 
cavity  opened,    b  Gill. 


OHG.  fjitiberdn,  G.  lupprJab,Tpnviei.1  To  turn  sour  and 
coagulate  from  too  long  standing,  as  milk. 

Lop'plng  (Ifip'pTiigJ,  u.  A  cutting  off,  as  of  branches; 
that  wliicit  is  cut  off  ;  leavings. 

The  lofjiingii  made  frnm  that  stock  whiUt  it  ftood,     liurkc. 

Lop'py  (  p3?),  a.     Somewhat  lop  ;  inclined  to  lop. 

Lop'seed'  (-sed'))  n.  {Jiot.)  Ai)BrenniaIlierlj(/V(7j/ma 
Lepfnsdirlnjd),  having  slender  Hcc<llike  fruitH. 

Lop'sld'ed  (-sid'Sd),  a.  [Lop  -\-  side.  Cf.  LOB- 
siitEn.J  1.  Leaning  to  oTie  side  because  of  some  defect 
of  structure  ;  as,  a  lop.'iiiled  ship.  Mnrryat. 

2-  Unbalanced ;  poorly  pro[Portioned  ;  full  of  idiosyn- 
crasies. J.  S.  Mill. 

Lo-QUa'clOUB  (iS-kwa'shus),  a.  [L.  loquax,  -acis, 
talkative,  fr.  loqiii  to  speak  ;  cf.  Gr.  KdtTKtLV  to  rattle, 
shriek,  shout.]  1.  Glveu  to  continual  talking;  talka- 
tive ;  garrulous. 

L'Kjiiticionit,  brawling,  ever  m  the  wrong-        Dri/dm. 

2.  Speaking;  expressive.     [IL]  J.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  and  disclose  secrets. 

Syn.  —  Garrulous  ;  talkative.    See  Garrulous. 

Lo-qua'clous-ly,  adv.     In  a  lofjuacious  manner. 

Lo-qua'clous-nesB,  n.    Lo<iuacity. 

Lo-quac'i-ty   (lu-kwas'T-tJ),   n.     [L.    loquaciias :  cf. 
F.  loqmivi(i:.~\     The  habit  or  practice  of  talking  contin- 
ually or  excessively ;  inclination  tu  talk  too  much;  talk- 
ativeness; garrulity. 
Too  great  loipiacily  and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits,  Arhuthnnt. 

Lo'quat  (loHiwat),  n.  [Chinese  name.]  {Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  the  Japanese  medlar  {J'hotinlu  Japoriiea).  It  is 
as  large  aa  a  small  plum,  but  grows  in  clusters,  and  con- 
tains four  or  five  large  seeds.     Also,  the  tree  itself. 

Lo'ral  (-rnl),  n.     (Zoijl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  lores. 

Lo'ratO  (lo'rSt),  a.  [L.  loratits,  fr.  lorum  thong.] 
{Hot.)  Having  the  form  of  athong  or  strap  ;  ligulato. 

Lor'clia  (lor'chi),  n.  [Pg.]  {Navt.)  A  kind  of  light 
vessel  used  on  the  coast  of  China,  having  the  hull  built 
on  a  European  model,  and  the  rigging  like  that  of  a 
Chinese  junk.  Admiral  Foote. 

Lord  (lord),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  AopSos  bent  so  as  to  be  con- 
vex in  front.]  A  hump-backed  person  ;  —  so  called  sport- 
ively.    \_Eng.'\  Richardson  {Diet.). 

Lord,  n.  [OE.  lord,  laverd,  lorerd,  AS.  hla/ord,  for 
hlii/weard,  i.  e.,  bread  keeper;  A/rt/ bread,  loaf  -f-  tvear- 
dian  to  look  after,  to  take  care  of,  to  ward.  See  Loaf, 
and  Ward  to  guard,  and  cf.  Laird,  Lady.]  1.  One 
who  has  power  and  authority  ;  a  master  ;  a  ruler  ;  a 
governor  ;  a  prince  ;  a  proprietor,  as  of  a  manor. 
Hut  now  I  was  the  loid 
Of  this  fair  majibion.  Shak. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord.  Milton. 

2.  A  titled  nobleman,  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  or 
not ;  a  bishop,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  by 
courtesy,  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  or  the  eldest  son 
of  an  earl ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  baron,  as  opposed  to 
noblemen  of  higher  rank.     [Eiig.'] 

3.  A  title  bestowed  on  the  persons  above  named  ; 
and  also,  for  honor,  on  certain  official  persons  ;  as,  lord 
advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord  chancellor,  lord  chief 
justice,  etc.     [Eiig.'} 

4.  A  husband.  "My  ^ort/ being  old  also."  O'fH.xviii.  12. 

Thou  worthy  lorrl 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee.  .Shak. 

6.  {Feudal  Law)  One  of  whom  a  fee  or  estate  is 
held ;  the  male  owner  of  feudal  land  ;  as,  the  lord  of  the 
soil ;  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

6.  The  Supreme  Being  ;  Jehovah. 

^W'  When  Lord.,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  printed  in 
sniall  capitals,  it  is  usually  equivalent  to  Jehoiahy  and 
might,  with  more  propriety,  be  so  reudered. 

7.  The  Savior  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

House  of  Lords,  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Britisli  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal. —Lord  high  chancellor.  Lord  high  constable,  etc. 
See  Chancellor,  Constable,  etc.  —  Lord  justice  clerk, 
the  second  in  rank  of  the  two  highest  judges  of  the  Su- 
prcmi*  Ciiiirt  of  Scotland.  —  Lord  Justice  generaJ,  or  Lord 
president,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Scotland.  —  Lord  keeper,  an  ancient  uffi- 
cer  of  the  English  crow^l,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  great  seal,  with  authority  to  affix  it  to  public  doc- 
uments. The  office  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the  chancel- 
lor. —  Lord  lieutenant,  a  representative  of  British  royalty  ; 
the  lord  liputfuanl  of  Irrhutd  being  the  repre,sentative  of 
royalty  there,  and  exeri'it.ing  supreme  administrative 
authority  ;  the  lord  Ut'iitenunt  of  a  cmindj  being  a  deputy 
to  manage  its  military  concerns,  and  also  to  nominate  to 
the  chancellor  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  county. 
—  Lord  of  misrule,  the  master  of  the  revels  at  Christmas 
in  a  iinMemau's  or  other  great  house.  Fii'j.  Cue.  —  Lords 
apiritual.  the  archbishops  nMilliislHips  whti  liave  seats  in 
the  Ilniise  of  Lords.  —  Lords  temporal,  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land ;  altio,  sixteen  representative  llHpr^  of  Scotland,  and 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  iri^h  peerage.  —  Our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Savior.  —  The  Lord's  Day,  Sunday  : 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  on  which  the  L'^rd  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.  —  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  pr;iver  which  Jesus 
taught  his  disciples.  Matt.  vi.  ;M3.  —The  Lord's  Supper. 
\a)  The  paschal  supper  partaken  of  by  .Icsuh  the  night 
before  his  crucifixion,  (o)  The  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist;  the  holy  communion. —The  Lord's  Table.  (<()  The 
altar  or  table  from  which  the  sacrament  is  dispensed. 
(7>i  The  sacrament  itself. 

Lord,  V.  t.  1.  To  invest  with  the  dignity,  power,  and 
privileges  of  a  lord,     [i?.]  Shak. 

2.  To  rule  or  preside  over  as  a  lord,     [i?.] 

Lord.  V.  i.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Lorded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  t>. 
Lording.]  To  play  the  lord  ;  to  domineer  ;  to  rule  with 
arbitrary  or  despotic  sway  ;  — sometimes  with  over  ;  and 
sometimes  with  it  in  the  manner  of  a  transitive  verb. 

The  whiles  she  lordfth  in  liccntinus  bliss.        Spenser. 

I  see  them  lording  it  m  London  streets.  .^hak. 

And  lorded  over  them  whrtm  now  thry  serve.      Miltmi. 

Lord'ing,  n.  [L^ord  +  -ing,  3.]  1.  The  son  of  a  lord  ; 
a  person  of  noble  lineage.     [O65.]  Speriser. 


2.  A  little  lord;  a  lordling;  a  lord,  in  contempt  or 
ridicule.     [Ob.i.']  Swift. 

^^T'  III  the  plnral.  a  common  ancient  mode  of  address 
equivalent  to  'Sirs  ''  or  "My  masters. " 

ThLTifiire.  lordiuyo  all.  I  yun  heBtcch.  f'/iaiir&r. 

LordOclndord'kln),  /(.      A  little  lord.  Tharkrrny. 

LordOlke'  (-lik'),  a.     [lM  lord    i    like.    Cf.  L-oedly.] 

1.  ilellttiiig  or  like  a  lord  ;  lordly. 

2-   llaiiglity;  nroud  ;  insolent;  arrogant. 

Lordliness  (^-ll-nes),  n.    [From  Lohuly.]  Thentate 

or  qn.ility  of  lieing  lordly.  Shak. 

LordllngX-lIng),  7(.    [Lord -{' -liny. "[   Alittle  or  innig- 

nili';iiit  lord.  Ooldirmith. 

Lordly, '/.    [Cornpar.  LonriLiEB(-lY-er) ;  miperl.  Ix)BD- 

LIK.4T.J     [Lord  -\-  -ly.    Cf.  Loeijlike.]    1.  Suitable  for 

a  lord  ;    of  or  pertaining  to  a  lord  ;  resembling  a  lord  ; 

hence,  grand;  noble;  dignified;  honorable. 

She  brought  forth  butter  In  a  lordli/  diiih.    Judge*  v.  25, 
Lordly  biiih  require  lardlj/  CHtutc*.  to  nupport  them.  Hout/i. 
The  mnidenn  pathered  utrenuth  and  grace 
And  priKcnce,  lonllnr  than  before,  Tennyson. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  itnperious  ;  insolent. 

Lords  arc  lurdlieft  in  theirwine,  JUilton. 

Syn.  —  ImperiouB  ;  haughty;  overbearing;  tyranni- 
cal; dcEpotic  ;  domineering;  arrogant.    See  Imperious, 

Lordly,  "dr.     In  a  lordly  manner. 

Lord-Ol'a-try  (-Sl'i-trJ),  n.  [Lord  -f  -olafry,  as  in 
idoliitry.'\  Worship  of,  or  reverence  for,  a  lord  aa  such, 
[.Joro.se^ 

IJiit  liow  shnulil  it  be  othcrwiec  in  a  country  where  Inrdntatrf/ 
is  part  ol  our  creed  f  Thackeray. 

II  Lor-dO'sls  (ICr-do'fits),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AopSwtny,  fr, 
Xophoi  bent  so  iw  to  be  convex  in  front.]  {Med.)  {a)  A 
curvature  of  the  spine  forwards,  usually  in  the  lumbar 
region,     {b)  Any  abnormal  curv-iture  of  the  bones. 

Lords'  and  La'dies  (iGrdz'  and  luMTz),    {Hot.)  Tlie 

Eurnjicau  wake-robin  {Arum  nuieuliitnm)^  — those  with 
pnrph.-b  t^padix  the  lonie,  and  those  with  pale  ppadix  the 
ladies.  J^r.  Prior. 

Lord'sblp  (IBrd'shTp),  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  lord  ;  hence  (with  his  or  your),  a  title  applied  to 
a  lord  (except  an  archbishop  or  duke,  who  is  called 
Grace)  or  a  judge  (in  Great  Britain),  etc. 

2.  Seigniory;  domain;  the  territory  over  which  a  lord 
holds  jurisdiction  ;  a  manor. 

What  lands  and  lordnliipa  for  their  owner  know 

My  quondam  barber.  Drydin. 

3.  Dominion ;  power  ;   autliority. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  GentileB  exercise 
/o)-(/,v7i(/>  over  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

Lore  (lor),  n.  [F.  lore,  L.  lorum  thong.]  {Zool.)  (a) 
The  space  between  the  eye  and  bill,  in  birds,  and  the 
corresponding  region  in  reptiles  and  tislies.  (i)  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  cheeks  of  insects. 

Lore,  obs.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Lose.    [See  Lorn.]    Lost. 

Neither  of  them  ehe  found  where  f-he  them  lore.    SpetL^er. 

Lore,  n.  [OE.  lore,  hire,  AS.  lar,  fr.  l^ran  to  teach  ; 
akin  to  D.  leer  teaching,  doctrine,  G.  lelire,  Dan.  Iwre,  Sw. 
I'dra.  See  Learn,  and  cf.  Lere,  ?■.  ^]  1.  That  which  is 
or  may  be  learned  or  known  ;  the  knowledge  gained  from 
tradition,  books,  or  experience  ;  often,  the  whole  body  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  people  or  class  of  people,  or 
pertaining  to  a  particular  subject ;  as,  the  lore  of  the 
P'pyptians ;  priettly  lore;  legal  lore;  iolklore.  "The 
lore  of  war."  Fairjax. 

Ilia  fnir  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lure.       Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  hence,  instruction;  wisdom; 
advice ;  counsel.  Chaucer. 

If  please  ye,  listen  to  my  lore.  Sptmser. 

Spenser. 
to  the 

feath- 
ers of  birds,  scales  of  reptiles,  etc. 

Lor'el  (lor'el),  71.  [V127.  Cf.  Losel.]  A  good  for 
notliiug  fellow  ;  a  vagabond.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Lor^en  (lor'in),  obs.  strong  p.  p.  of  Lose.      Chaucer. 

Lores'man  (lorz'm«n),  Ji."  [/ore  learning  -{■  man.'\ 
An  inttructor.     [Obs.'\  Gower. 

r  Lo'reUe'  (lo'rSt').  n.  [F,]  In  France,  a  name  for  a 
woman  who  is  supported  by  her  lovers,  and  devotes  her- 
self to  idleness,  show,  and  pleasure  ;  — so  called  from  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorctte,  iu  Paris,  near  which 
many  of  them  resided. 

Lo'ret-tlne'  (lorSt-ten'),  «■  (-??.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  an 
order  of  nmis  founded  in  lbl'2  at  Xorc^/o,  m  Kentucky, 
The  members  of  the  order  (called  also  Sisters  0/  L^oretto, 
or  Friends  0/  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross)  devote  them- 
selves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  care  of  destitute 
orphans,  their  labors  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  West- 
ern United  States, 

Lor  gnette'  (lor'nySf  or  lom-ySt'),  n.  [F.]  An 
opera  glass  ;  pi.  elaborate  double  eyeglasses. 

Lo^Zl  (lo'rT),  n.     {Zool.)  Same  as  L-ory. 

Lo-rl'ca  (16-rl'ka),  n.;  pi.  Lorice  (-se).  [L.,  lit.,  a 
cor.sel(tof  thongs,  fr. /or;;;/)  thong.]  1-  {Anc.  Arjnor) 
A  cuirass,  originally  of  leather,  afterward  of  plates  of 
metal  or  horn  sewed  on  linen  or  the  like. 

2,  C'Afm,)  Lutefor  protecting  vessels  from  the  fire, 

3,  {Zool.)  The  protective  case  or  shell  of  an  infusorian 
or  rotifer. 

II  Lori-ca'ta(lSr^T-ka'tA),  «.;)/.  [XL.  See  Loricate.] 
{ZoYil.)  (a)  -\  suborder  of  edentates,  covered  with  bony 
plates,  including  the  armadillos.     (6)  The  crocodiiia. 


3.  Workmanship.     [Obs.')  Spe 

Lor'e-al   (lor'e-al),  |  a.  (Z'otJ/.)  Of  orpertainingt 
Lcr'al  (lor'ul),  (      lore;  —  said  of  certain  f 


lU  Armndilln.  or  Mctnc"  (Toh-peu- 
;.    A  Walking  :  Ji  Rolled  nj.. 


Gsc,    unite,   rude,   full,    iip,   fim ;    pity ;    fi>bd,    f<>bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    eo ;    sluf,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    box ;    zh : 


in  azure. 


LORICATE 


870 


LOTUS 


Lorl-Cate  (ISrl-kat),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  LORICATED 
(-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Loricatimg  (-ka'ttng).]  [L. 
loricahis,  j).  p.  of  loricare  to  clothe  in  iii.ail,  to  cover  with 
plastering,  fr.  lorica  a  leather  cuirass,  a  plastering,  fr. 
lonim  tlujng.]  To  cover  with  some  protecting  substance, 
as  with  lute,  a  crust,  coating,  or  plates. 

Lor'i-cate  (-kat),  a.  [See  Loricate,  i-.]  Covered 
with  a  shell  or  exterior  made  of  plates  eomewhat  like  a 
coat  of  mail,  as  in  the  armadillo. 

Lor'1-cate,  72.  {Zool.)  An  animal  covered  with  bony 
scales,  as  crocodiles  among  reptiles,  and  the  pangolins 
among  mammals. 

Lor'l-ca'tlon  (ISr'T-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  loricatio.']  The 
act  of  loricatiug ;  the  protecting  substance  put  on ;  a 
covering  of  scales  or  plates. 

Loi'1-keet  (15r'I-ket),  n.     (ZooL)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  brush-tongued  par- 
rots or  lories,  found  mostly  in  Australia, 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
with  some  forms  in  the  Kast  In- 
dies.    They  are  arboreal  in  their 
habits  and  feed  largely  upon  the 
honey  of  flowers.     They  belong 
to  Tj~ichoglossus,  Loriculus,  and. 
several  allied  genera. 

Lor'i-mer  ( -  m  e  r ),  1 

Lor'1-ner  (-ner),  ("* 
[OF.  larmier,  loreniier,  fr. 
Ll.  loranum  bridle,  L.  lo- 
rum  thong,  the  rein  of  a 
bridle.]  A  maker  of  bits, 
spurs,  and  metal  mountings  for  bridles  and  saddles  ; 
hence,  a  saddler.     \_Obs.'\  Hvlinshed. 

Lor''lng  (lor'ing),  n.  [See  3d  Lore.]  Instructive  dis- 
course.    [06.-;.]  Spenser. 

Lo'ri-Ot  (lo'rI-5t),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  loriou,  for  roriol, 
oriol,  r  being  tlie  article.  The  same  word  as  oriole.  See 
Oriole.]  {Zo'uL)  The  golden  oriole  of  Europe.  See 
Oriole. 

Lo'ris  (-ris),  n.  ILoris, 
or  lori,  the  indigenous  East 
Indian  name.]  {Zo'Ol.) 
Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  lemurs  of 
the  genus  Stenops.  They 
have  long,  slender  limbs 
and  large  eyes,  and  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits. 
The  slender  loris  {S.  gra- 
cilis), of  Ceylon,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  species, 
[Written  also  lori.l 

Lorn  (10m),  a.  [Strong 
p.  p.  of  Lose.  See  Lose, 
Forlorn.]  1.  Lost;  un- 
done; ruined.     \^Archaic2 


Lorikeet  ( Trirhnrilossua 
yoix-Jiulhuidiie ). 


The  Slender  Loria. 


If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn.        Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  Forsaken;  abandoned;  eohtary;  bereft;  as,  alone, 
lorn  woman. 

Lor'rle  1   (ISr'rJ),  n.  ;  pi.   Lorries    (-rTz).       [Prob. 

Lor'ry  f  from  liir7-y  to  pull  or  lug.]  A  small  cart 
or  wagon,  as  tliose  used  on  the  tramways  in  mines  to 
carry  coal  or  rubbish  ;  also,  a  barrow  or  truck  for  shift- 
ing baggage,  as  at  railw.iy  stations. 

Lo'ry  (lo'r50,  n. ;  pi.  Lories  (-rTz).  [Hind.  &  Malay. 
luri,  7mrT.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  many  species  of  small 
parrots  of  the  family  TrichoglossidiP,  generally  having  the 
tongue  papillose  at  the  tip,  and  the  mandibles  straighter 
and  less  toothed  tlian  in  common  parrots.  They  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
tlie  adjacent  islands.  Tliey  feed  mostly  on  soft  fruits 
and  on  the  honey  of  flowers. 

tW^  The  lory,  or  louri,  of  South  Africa  is  the  wliite- 
crested  plantain  eater  or  turacou.    See  Tuhacou. 

Los  (los),  7!.    Praise.    See  IjOOs.     {Obs-I        Chaucer. 

Los'a-ble  (looz'A-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  lost. 

Los'ange  (15z'anj),  n.    See  Lozenge. 

Lose  (looz),  V.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Lost  (ISst ;  115); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Losing  (looz'Ing).]  [OE.  losien  to  loose, 
be  lost,  lose,  AS.  losian  to  become  loose ;  akin  to  OE. 
Icosen  to  lose,  p.  p.  loren^  lorn,  AS.  leSsan,  p.  p.  loren  (in 
comp.),  D.  yerliezen,  G.  veilieren,  Dan.  forh'sCj  Sw.  for- 
tisa,  forlora,  Goth,  fraliusan,  also  to  E.  loose,  a.  &  v.,  L. 
/uere  to  loose,  Gr.  Ayeii*,  Skr.  lit  to  cut.  V127.  Cf. 
Analysis,  Palsy,  Solve,  Forlorn,  Leasing,  Loose,  Loss.] 

1.  To  part  with  unintentionally  or  unwillingly,  as  by 
accident,  misfortime,  negligence,  penalty,  forfeit,  etc.  ; 
to  bo  deprived  of ;  as,  to  lose  money  from  one's  purse 
or  pocket,  or  in  business  or  gaming ;  to  lose  an  arm  or  a 
leg  by  amputation  ;  to  lose  men  in  battle. 

Fair  Venus  wiA  the  Had  iliKnster 

Of  havin;;  lost  her  favorite  dove.  Prior. 

2.  To  cease  to  have;  to  possess  no  longer;  to  Huffer 
diminution  of ;  aa,  to  lose  one's  rehsh  for  aiij-thiug ;  to 
lose  one's  health. 

If  the  Halt  hath  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  finlted  ? 

Matt.  V.  ir.. 

3.  Not  to  employ  or  enjoy ;  to  employ  ineffectually ; 
to  throw  away  ;  to  waste ;  to  wpiander  ;  as,  to  lose  a  day  ; 
to  lose  the  benefits  of  instruction. 

Tho  unhappy  have  but  hourw,  and  these  they  loK.    Drytii:n. 

4.  To  wander  from ;  to  miss,  so  a«  not  to  be  able  to 
find  ;  to  go  astray  from  ;  as,  to  lo-te  one's  way. 

Jle  hath  UM  his  fellows.  Shnk. 

6.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy ;  as,  the  ship  was  lost  on  the 
ledge. 

The  woman  that  drlihcrates  la  lost.  Aildmnn. 

6.  To  be  deprived  of  the  view  of ;  to  cease  to  see  or 
know  the  whereabouts  of ;  as,  ho  lost  bis  companion  in 


the  crowd. 


I.lkc  followlnjt  life  thro'  crenturen  you  diisect, 

Vim  /o*c  it  In  the  inoinent  you  detect.  Popf. 


7.  To  fail  to  obtain  or  enjoy  ;  to  fail  to  gain  or  win  ; 
hence,  to  fail  to  catch  with  the  mind  or  senses  ;  to  miss ; 
as,  I  lost  a  part  of  what  he  said. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.        3latt.  x.  42. 
I  fought  tlie  battle  bravely  winch  I  lost. 
And  Yost  it  but  to  Alacedoiiiaiis.  Dryden. 

8.  To  cause  to  part  with  ;  to  deprive  of.     [i?.] 

linw  should  you  go  about  to  lose  hini  a  wife  he  loves  with  so 
much  passion  1''  Sir  H'.  'temjAt. 

9.  To  prevent  from  gaining  or  obtaining. 

O  false  heart  1  thou  luulst  almost  betrayed  me  to  eternal 
flanu'i,  and  lo.^t  int  thisgltiry.  2itij:(tr. 

To  lose  ground,  lu  fall  behind;  to  suffer  gradual  loss 
or  disiidvaut;it-'e.  —To  lose  heart,  to  lose  courage;  to  be- 
conn-  timid.  "  Tlie  mutmeers  lost  Item  f.''^  Macaulay.  —- 
To  lose  one's  head,  to  bt-  thrown  off  one's  balance  ;  to  lose 
the  use  of  one's  good  sense  or  judgment. 

In  the  exciteineut  of  tuch  a  diacoverv,  many  scholars  fuft 
their  htadi.  '  ii/nliu!/. 

-—  To  lose  one's  self,  (a)  To  forget  or  mist.^ke  tlie  bearing 
of  surrounding  objects ;  as,  to  lose  one^s  self  in  a  great 
city.  (6»  To  have  the  perceptive  and  rational  powers 
temporarily  suspended  ;  as,  we  lose  ourselves  in  sleep.  — 
To  lose  Bight  of.  (n)  To  cease  to  see ;  as,  to  lose  siyht  nf 
the  land.  iO>  To  overlook  ;  to  forget ;  to  fail  to  perceive  ; 
as,  lie  i(js(  si'jht  of  the  issue. 

Lose  (looz),  V.  i.  To  suffer  loss,  disadvantage,  or  defeat ; 
to  be  worse  off,  esp.  as  the  result  of  any  kind  of  contest. 

We'll  .  .  -  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we  "11  talk  with  them  too, 
■\Vli.i  lasts  and  who  wins  :  whu  s  in,  who  's  out.        Shak. 

Los'el  (lobz'61),  n.      [From  the  root  of  lose,  loss. 

V127.     Cf.  Lorel.]     One  who  loses  by  sloth  or  neglect ; 

a  worttiless  person  ;  a  lorel.     lArcItaicI  Spenser. 

One  sad  loscl  soils  a  name  for  aye.  Jiyrmi. 

Los'el,  a.     Wasteful ;  slothful. 

Los'en-ger  (loz'en-jer),  n.  [(_>F.  losetigier,  losengeor, 
fr.  hsengier  to  deceive,  flatter,  lusenge  flattery,  Pr.  lan- 
zeiKjii,  fr.  L.  laus  praise.  Cf.  Lozenge.]  A  flatterer;  a 
deceiver ;  a  cozener.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

To  a  fair  pair  of  gallows,  there  to  end  their  lives  with  shame, 
as  a  number  uf  such  other  (osewjeis  had  done.  Holinshcd. 

Los'en-ger-le  (-j6r-t),  n.  [OF.]  Flattery ;  deceit ; 
tri.kery.     [Vbs.'\  Chaucer. 

Los'er  (loT.z'er),  n.     One  who  loses.  South. 

Lo'slng  (lo'zing),  a.  [See  Losekger.J  Given  to  flat- 
tery or  deceit ;  flattering;  cozening.     \_Obs.'] 

AmiiTiiTst  the  many  simnniacal  prelates  that  swarmed  in  the 
land.  Hi  rUert,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  must  not  be  forgotten;  nick- 
TKiini  rl  /.i->-(?(y,  that  is,  the  Flatterer.  Fuller. 

Los'ing  (looz'Ing),  a.  [See  Lose,  v.  t."]  Causing  or 
incurring  loss  ;  as,  a  losing  game  or  business. 

Who  strive  to  sit  out  lo^inj  hands  are  lost.       Herbert. 

Los'lng-ly  (looz'-),  adv.     In  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 

Loss  (los  ;  115),  n.     [AS.  lus  loss,  losing,  fr.  ledsan  to 

lose.     V127.     See  Lose,  r.  ^]     1.  The  act  of  losing; 

failure  ;  destruction  ;  privation  ;  as,  the  loss  of  property  ; 

loss  of  money  by  gaming  ;  loss  of  health  or  reputation. 

Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played.  SUaX: 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  having  lost ;  the  privation, 
defect,  misfortune,  harm,  etc.,  which  ensues  from  losing. 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss.      Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  lost  or  from  which  one  has  parted ; 
waste;  —  opposed  to  gain  or  increase;  as,  the  loss  of 
liquor  by  leakage  was  considerable. 

4.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed  ;  especially,  the 
WTPck  or  foundering  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

5.  Failure  to  gain  or  win  ;  as,  loss  of  a  race  or  battle. 

6.  Failure  to  use  advantageously ;  as,  loss  of  time. 

7.  (Mil.)  Killed,  wounded,  and  captured  persons,  or 
captured  property. 

8.  {Insurance)  Destruction  or  diminution  of  value,  if 
brought  about  in  a  manner  provided  for  in  the  insurance 
contract  (as  destruction  by  fire  or  wreck,  damage  by 
water  or  smoke),  or  the  death  or  injury  of  an  insured 
person  ;  also,  the  sum  paid  or  payable  therefor ;  as,  tlie 
los.'ies  of  the  company  this  year  amount  to  a  million  of 
dollars. 

To  bear  a  loss,  to  make  a  loss  good ;  also,  to  sustain 
a  loss  without  sinking  under  it.  —  To  be  at  a  loss,  to  be 
puzzled  ;  to  be  unable  to  determine  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

Syn.  — Privation;  detriment;  injury;  damage. 

Loss'lul(-ful),  rt.     Detrimental.     [Obs.l       Bp.  Hall. 

Loss'less,  a.    Free  from  loss.     [06.«.]  Milton. 

Lost  (lost ;  115),  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  of  OE.  losien.  See 
Lose,  7'.  ^]  1.  Parted  with  unwillingly  or  unintention- 
ally ;  not  to  be  found  ;  missing  ;  as,  a  lost  book  or  sheep. 

2.  Parted  with ;  no  longer  held  or  possessed  ;  as,  a 
lost  limb  ;  lost  honor. 

3.  Not  gained  or  won  ;  as,  a  lost  prize  ;  a  lo.'it  battle. 

4.  Not  emjiloyed  or  enjoyed  ;  thrown  away  ;  employed 
ineffectually  ;  wasted  ;  squandered  ;  as,  a  lost  day  ;  a  lost 
oitportnnity  or  benefit. 

6.  Having  wandered  from,  or  unable  to  find,  the  way  ; 
bewildered  ;  perplexed  ;  us,  a  child  lost  in  the  woods  ;  a 
stranger  lost  in  London. 

6.  Ruined  or  destroyed,  either  physically  or  morally  ; 
past  lielp  or  hope  ;  as,  a  nhip  lost  at  sea ;  a  woman  lost  to 
virtue  ;  a  lost  soul. 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery;  nlionated  ; 
inspusible  ;  as,  lo.'it  to  Bhamo  ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

8.  Not  pfTceptiblo  to  the  Hcnscs;  no  longer  visible; 
as,  an  Island  lost  in  a  fog ;  a  perstm  lost  in  a  crowd. 

9.  Occupied  with,  or  under  the  influence  of,  something, 
so  as  to  bo  insensible  of  external  things  ;  as,  to  be  hi.^t  in 
thought. 

Lost  motion  (J/<7c/;.),  the  difference  between  the  motion 
of  a  driver  and  that  of  a  follower,  due  to  the  yielding  of 
parts  or  looseness  of  joints. 

Lot  (lot),  n.  [K^.hlot;  nkin  in  hie 6t an  to  cast  lots, 
OS.  hWt  lot.  D.  lot,  (i.  loos,  OH(i.  loz,  Icel.  hintr.  Sw.  Ifdt. 
Dan.  lod,  Goth,  hlauts.     Cf.  Allot,  Lotto,  Lottery.] 


1.  That  which  happens  without  human  design  or  £or^ 
thought ;  chance  ;  accident ;  liazard ;  fortune  ;  fate. 
Hut  save  my  life,  M'hich  lot  before  your  foot  doth  lay.    Si^enser. 

2.  Anytliiug  (as  a  die,  pebble,  ball,  or  slip  of  paperj 
used  in  determining  a  question  by  chance,  or  without 
man's  choice  or  will ;  as,  to  cast  or  draw  lots. 

The  lot  IS  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  dibposing  thercot 

is  of  the  Lord.  I'rov.  xvi.  33. 

If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds.  Shak. 

3.  The  part,  or  fate,  which  falls  to  one,  as  it  were,  by 
chance,  or  without  his  planning. 

<)  visions  ill  foreseen  !    Each  day's  tot  a 

Enough  to  bear.  Mdton 

Ho  was  but  born  to  trv 
The  lot  of  man  — to  buffer  and  to  die.  /'o'rf. 

4.  A  separate  portion  ;  a  number  of  things  taken  col- 
lectively ;  as,  a  lot  of  stationery; — colloquially,  some- 
times of  people  ;  as,  a  sorry  lot ;  a  bad  lot. 

1,  this  winter,  met  with  a  very  large  lot  of  English  heads, 
chiefly  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Walpole. 

6.  A  distinct  portion  or  plot  of  land,  usually  smaller 
than  a  field  ;  as,  a  building  lot  in  a  city. 

The  defendants  leased  a  bouse  and  lot  in  the  city  of  N'ew 
York.  KtJil. 

6.  A  large  quantity  or  number ;  a  great  deal ;  as,  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  ;  lots  of  people  think  so.     [Collog.] 

lie  wrote  to  her  ...  he  might  be  detained  in  London  by  a  (of 
of  business  K'.  Black. 

7.  A  prize  in  a  lottery.     [06^.]  Evelyn. 
To  cast  In  one's  lot  with,  to  share  the  fortunes  of.— To 

cast  lots,  to  use  or  throw  a  die.  or  some  other  instrument, 
by  the  unforeseen  turn  or  position  of  which,  an  event  is 
by  previous  agreement  determined.  —  To  draw  lots,  to  de- 
termine an  event,  or  make  a  decision,  by  drawing  one 
tiling  from  a  luimber  whose  marks  are  concealed  from 
the  drawer.  —To  ^ay  scot  and  lot,  to  pay  taxes  according 
to  one's  ability,    bee  Scut. 

Lot  (15t),  V.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Lotted  (-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Lotting  (-ting).]  To  allot;  to  sort;  to  portion. 
IE.-] 

To  lot  on  or  upon,  to  count  or  reckon  upon ;  to  expect 
with  pleasure.    [Colhni.  IJ.  S.\ 

Lote  (lot),  n.  [L.  lotus,  Gr.  Awtos.  Cf.  Lotus.]  {Bot.) 
A  large  tree  (Celtis  australis).,  found  m  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a  hard  wood,  and  bears  a  cherrylike  fruit. 
Called  also  nettle  tree.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Lote,  n.     [F.  lotte.'}     {Zo'ul.)  The  European  burbot. 

Lote  (lot),  V.  i.  [AS.  lutian.^  To  lurk  ;  to  lie  liid. 
[Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Loth  (loth),  a.,  Lothly,  a.  &  nf/r.,Loth'some  (loth'- 
sum),  a.,  etc.     See  Loath,  Loathly,  etc. 

Lo-tha'rl-0  (lo-tha'ri-o),  7i.  [Name  of  a  character  in 
Rowe's  drama,  "The  Fair  Penitent."]  A  gay  seducer  of 
women ;  a  libertme. 

Lo'tlon  (lo'shGn),  71.  [L.  lotio^  fr.  lavare,  lotum,  to 
wash  ;  cf.  F.  lotion.  See  Lave  to  wash.]  1.  A  washing, 
especially  of  tlie  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair. 

2.  A  liquid  preparation  for  bathing  the  skin,  or  an  in- 
jured or  diseased  part,  either  for  a  medicinal  purpose,  or 
for  improving  its  appearance. 

Lo'tO  (lo'to),  n.     See  LoTTo. 

II  Lo-tong'  (16-t5ng'),  n.  [Malay  Wong.'}  {Zo'dl.) 
An  East  Indian  monkey  {Semnopithecus  femoralis). 

II  Lo-toph'a-gi  (lo-tOi'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Awto- 
(fxiyoi ;  AwTos  the  lotus  -j-  (^ayci:/  to  eat.]  (Class.  3Iyth.) 
A  people  visited  by  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings.  They 
subsisted  on  the  lotus.   See  Lotus  (6),  and  Lotus-eatee. 

Lo'tos  (lo'tSs).  n.     [NL.]    {Hot.)  See  Lotus. 

Lot'ter-y  (lot'ter-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Lotteries  (-Tz).  {Lot 
4-  -€>'y,  as  in  brewfrj/,  bindery.]  1.  A  sclieine  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance;  esp.,  a  gaming 
scheme  in  which  one  or  more  tickets  bearing  particular 
numbers  draw  prizes,  and  the  rest  of  the  tickets  are 
blanks.    Fig. :  An  affair  of  chance. 

d^^  The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  most  of  the 
States  make  lotteries  illegal. 

2.  Allotment;  thing  allotted.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Lot'tO  (ISt'to),  n.  [F.  loto  or  It.  lotto,  prop.,  a  lot; 
of  German  origin.  See  LoT.]  A  game  of  chance,  played 
with  cards,  on  which  are  inscribed  numbers,  and  any 
contrivance  (as  a  wheel  containing  numbered  balls)  for 
determining  a  set  of  numbers  by  chance.  The  player 
holding  a  card  having  on  it  the  set  of  numbers  drawn 
from  the  wheel  takes  tlie  stakes  after  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  them  has  been  deducted  for  the  dealer.  A  variety 
of  lotto  is  called  kenn.     [Often  written  loto.! 

Lo^ture  (lo'tGr ;  135),  n.     [L.  lotura. 
See  Lotion.     [Obs.'\ 

Lo'tUB  (lo'tus),  n.     [L.  lottts,  Gr.  Awto?. 

1.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  name  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  water  lilies  ;  as 
yelumbium  spcciosiun,  used  in 
religious  cerenionieK,  anciently 
in  Egypt,  and  to  tliis  day  in  j 
Asia;  S'clnmbiuni  lateum,  the  ' 
American  lotus ;  and  Nym- 
phiva  Lotus  i\\\i\  X.  cmnilea,  the 
respectively  w  h  i  t  e-flowerod 
and  hhie-flowcred  lotus  of  mod- 
em Egypt,  which,  with  JVeluni- 
biinn  spccio-tuniy  are  figured 
on  itfl  ancient  monuments, 
(ft)  The  lotn.'!  of  the  lotus- 
eaters,  probably  a  tree  found  in  Northern  Africa,  Sicily, 
Portugal,  and  Spahi  {Zizyphns  I,otns),  the  fruit  of  whiih 
is  mildly  sweet.  It  was  "faltled  by  the  ancients  to  make 
strangers  who  ate  of  it  forget  their  native  country,  or 
lose  all  desire  to  return  to  it.  (c)  The  Inte,  or  nettle  tn-e. 
See  IjOTE.  {</)  A  genus  {Lotus)  of  U'guininous  plants 
much  resembling  chiver.     [Writt^-n  also  lotos."] 

European  lotus,  a  small  tree  {Dinspiiros  Lotu.<i)  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  Asia;  also,  its  rather  large  bluish  black 
berry,  which  is  called  also  the  date  plain. 


See  Lotion.] 

Holland. 

Cf.  Lote.] 


Flower  of  Lotus  (.Ve/um- 
hiinii  iHtrum). 
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2.  (Arcft.)  An  oruament  much  \ifled  in  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture, generally  asserted  to  have  been  suggeated  by 
tlie  Egyptian  water  lily. 
Lo'tus-eaVer  (lo'ttls-et'er),  |  ?i.     (Class.  Myth.)  Ono 
Lo'tos-eat'er  (lo'tOa-et'Sr),  )     who  ate  tlie  fruit  or 

leaf  of  the  lutiiH,  ami,  as  a  consequence,  pave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  daydreanm  ;  one  of  the  Lotophagi. 

The  inilii-t^'yed  iiilIiuicIiuI.v  Lotus-rafcrs.      Tenn'jsnn. 
II  Lou-Chettes'  (loo-shetn'),  n.  pL     [F.]     Goggles  in- 
tended to  rectify  titrabitiuiuft  by  permitting  vision  only 
■directly  in  front.  Knight. 

Loud  (loud),  n.  ICompfir.  Louder  (-er) ;  snpeii. 
]Loude3t/|  [OE.  /((«</,  tiiii,  AS.  /(/(*(/;  akin  to  OS.  A/mc/, 
X).  luitl^  OHQ.iut^O.  tiiiit,  L.  •I'litttix,  in  wclutiis,indi(Ks, 
■celebrated,  renowned,  chicre  to  be  called,  Gr.  kKvto^ 
heard,  loud,  famous,  kKvuv  to  bear,  Skr.  i;ni.  V41. 
■Cf.  Client,  Listen,  Slave  a  serf.]  1.  Having,  making, 
or  being  a  strong  or  great  sound  ;  noiny  ;  striking  the  ear 
-with  great  force ;  as,  a  lotitl  cry  ;  loud  thunder. 

They  were  iiistunt  with  IvuU  vuiccb,  rcquiriuj;  tlint  he  niit^lit 
Ibe  crucified.  LitJcc  xxiii.  1'^. 

2.  Clamorous;  boisterous. 

Slie  ia  loud  and  stiitiborn.  I'rov-  vii.  11. 

3.  Emphatic;  impressive;  urgent;  as,  a  ^oui/ call  for 
miited  ertort.      [Colloq.'l 

4.  Ostentatious  ;  likely  to  attract  attention  ;  gaudy  ; 
as,  a  loud  style  of  dress ;  luiid  colors.     [Ulangl 

Syn.  —  Noisy  ;  boisterous ;  vociferous  :  clamorous  ; 
obstreperous;  tnrbuleirt  ;  blustering;  vehement. 

Loud,  adv.     [AS.  hlude.]     With  loudness;  loudly. 

TospL-ak  louil  in  public  aBaemblies.  Addison. 

Lond'ful  (-fnl),  a.     Noisy.     [Obs.}  Murston. 

Loud'ly.  t'dv.     In  a  loud  manner.  Iknham. 

Loud^-mouthed''  (-mouthdO»  a-  Having  a  loud  voice  ; 
talking  or  sounding  noisily  ;  noisily  impudent. 

Loud^nesS,  ".     The  quality  or  state  of  being  loud. 

Loud'-VOiced''  (-voisf),  a.  Having  a  loud  voice ; 
noisy ;  clamorous.  Byron. 

Lough  (l<5k),  71.  [See  1st  Loch.]  A  loch  or  lake  ;  — 
so  spelt  in  Ireland. 

Lough  (15f),  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Laugh.  Chancer. 

Louis  d'or' (loo'I  dorO-  [F.,gald  louis.]  Formerly, 
a  gold  coin  of  France  nominally  worth  twenty  sliillinga 
sterling,  but  of  varying  value  ;  —  first  struck  in  1G40. 

Lou'is  qua-torze'  (lou'I  kd-tOrz')-  [F.,  Louia  four- 
teenth.] Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  art  or 
style  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  as,  Louis 
■quatorze  architecture. 

Louk  (louk),  11.    An  accomplice  ;  a  "  pal."     \_Obs.'] 

There  ia  no  tliiet  witliout  a  lonk.  Chaucer. 

Lounge  (lounj),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lounged  (lounjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  Lounging  (loun'jTng).]  [OE.  luvgis  & 
tall,  slow,  awkward  fellow,  OF.  longis,  lovgin^  said  to 
"be  fr.  Longinus,  tlie  name  of  the  centurion  who  pierced 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  with  reference  also  to  L.  longns 
3ong.  Cf.  Long,  «.]  To  spend  time  lazily,  whether  loll- 
ing or  idly  sauntering  ;  to  pass  time  indolently;  to  stand, 
sit,  or  recline,  in  an  indolent  manner. 

We  loiitigr  over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  liternture,  yawn 
■over  puhlics.  J.  Jlatimn/. 

Lounge,  7i.  1.  An  idle  gait  or  stroll;  the  state  of  re- 
clining indolently ;  a  place  of  lounging. 

She  went  with  Lady  Stock  to  a  bookseller's,  whose  ehop 
-served  aa  a  fashionable  lonnye.  Mhs  Edgeworth. 

2.  A  piece  of  furniture  resembling  a  sofa,  upon  which 
one  may  lie  or  recline. 

Loun'ger  (louu'jer),  71.     One  who  lounges;  an  idler. 

Loup  (loop),  71.    {Iron  Works)  See  1st  Loop. 

II  Loup'-cer'vler' (loo'sfir'vyS')' "•  [F.  CLLusern.] 
{Zof'l.)  The  Canada  Ijtix.     See  Lynx. 

II  Loup^-loup'  (loo'loo'),  n.  [F.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  Pom- 
*eranian  or  Spitz  dog. 

Loups  (loops),  7i.  pi.  ;  sing.  Loup.  [F.,  prop.,  a  wolf.] 
'(Ethnol.)  The  Pawnees,  a  tribe  of  North  American  lu- 
■dians  whose  principal  totem  was  tlie  wolf. 

II  Lour  (loor),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'ul.)  An  Asiatic 
sardine  {Cliipea  Neohoivii),  valued  for  its  oil. 

Lour  (lour),  V.  i.    See  Lower. 

Lou'rl  (lou'rl),  n.   (Zoi'il.)  See  Lory. 

Louse  (Ioub),  n.  ;  pi.  L:ce  (lis).  [OE.  lous,  AS.  Ins, 
pl.  lys;  akin  to  D,  luis,  Q.  luus,  OHG. 
Ms,  Icel.  lUSy  Sw.  lus,  Dan.  luns  ;  perh. 
so  named  because  it  is  destructive,  and 
akin  to  E.  lose,  loose.'}  (Zo'ul.)  1.  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  small,  wing- 
less, suctorial,  parasitic  insects  belonging 
to  a  tribe  {Pediculina),  now  usually  re- 
garded as  degraded  Hemiptera.  To  this 
jrroup  belong  most  of  the  lice  of  man  and 
other  mammals ;  as,  tlie  head  louse  of 
man  (Pedicu/ns  capitis),  the  body  louse 
iP.  vesfimenti),  and  the  crab  louse 
i,Phtkirius pubis), and  many  others.  See 
Crab  louse.  Dog  lou^..  Cattle  louse,  etc.,  Ilfnd  LouseCP*-- 
under  Crab,  Doo,  etc.  'iicidu»  capitm}. 

2.  Any  one  of  numerous  smaU  mandib-  enlarged, 
nlate  insects,  mostly  parasitic  on  birds,  and  feeding  on 
the  feathers.  Tliey  are  known  as  Mallophaga,  or  bird 
lice,  though  some  occur  on  the  hair  of  mammals.  They 
are  usually  regarded  as  degraded  Paeudoneuroptera. 
See  Mallophaga. 

3.  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  aphids,  or  plant 
lice.     See  Aphid. 

4.  Any  small  crustacean  parasitic  on  fishes.  See 
Eranchiura,  and  Icrtryophthira. 

G^^  The  temi  is  also  applied  to  various  other  para- 
sites ;  aa,  tlie  whale  louse,  bee  louse,  horse  louse. 

Louao  fly  (ZouL),  a  parasitic  dipterous  insect  of  the 
group  Pupipara.  Some  of  them  are  wingless,  as  the  bee 
louse.  — ioTiae  mite  {Zo'i'-l.'),  any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  mites  which  infest  mammals  and   birds,  clinging  to 
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tlio  hair  and  feathers  like  lice.    They  belong  to  Myobia, 
/Jirmidricliiis,   Mycoptrs,   and   several 
otlicr  genera. 

Louse  (louz),  V.  t.  To  clean  from 
lice.  "  Von  nat  urul  loused  him."  Su-i/t. 

LOUSO'WOrt^  (louH'wOrt'),  n.  (Jiot.) 
Any  species  of  J'cdicularis,  a  genus  of 
perennial  herbs.  It  was  said  to  make 
sheep  that  fed  on  it  lousy. 

Yellow  louaewort,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus lihinnntltus. 

Lous'1-ly  (hniz'T-lj?),  adv.  [From 
Lousy.]  In  a  lousy  manner ;  in  a  mean, 
paltry  maimer;  scurvily.     [  I'w/^a;] 

Lousl-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quabty 
of  being  lotisy. 

Lous'y  (-^),  a.     1.  Infested  with 

lice. 

2.  Mean;  contemptible;  as,  a /owsy  knave.  \_Vulgar'] 
Such  lousy  learning  as  tliia  is.  Jkdi:. 

Lout  (lout),  V.  i.     [OE.  louten,  luten,  AS.  ITitan  ;  akin 

to  Icel.  lutit,  Dan.  lude,  OHG.  luzen  to  lie  hid. J   To  bend  ; 

to  bow ;  to  stoop.     [Archaic']       Chaucer.    Longfellow. 

He  fuir  the  hiii^ht  saluted,  luiaimj  low.         ^}ii-nsrr. 

Lout,  n.  [Formerly  also  written  lowt.}  A  clownish, 
awkward  fellow  ;  a  bumpkin.  iir  P.  tyidney. 

Lout,  ''.  t.  To  treat  as  a  lout  or  fool ;  to  neglect ;  to 
disappoint.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Lout'lsh,  "■  Clownish;  rude;  awkward.  ^'•Loutish 
clown."     >■/;■  P.  AV(i7jri/.  —  LOUl'lSh-ly,  '/(/r.  —  LOUt'- 

Ish-ness,  n. 

II  LOU-tOU' (loo-too').  ".     [Native  name.]     {Zonl.)  A 

cre.stcd  black  monkey  (Semnopithecus  ninurus)  of  .lava. 

Lou'ver  (  (loo'ver),  n.     [OE.  lover,  OF.  lover,  lovier ; 

Lou'vre  )      or  Vouvert  the  opening,  fr.  overt,  onvert, 

f.  p.  of  ovrir,  ouvrir^  to  open,  F.  ouvrir.     Cf.   Overt.] 
Arch.)  A  small  lantern.    See  Lantern,  ti  [a).    [Written 
also  lover,  hover,  lovery,  and  luffer.} 

Louver  boards  or  hoarding,  tlie  sloping  boards  set  to 
shed    rainwater    outward    m    openings 
wliich  are  to  be  left  otherwise  unhlled  ; 
as  belfry  windows,  tlte  openings  of  a  lou- 
ver, etc.  —  Louver  work,  slatted  work. 

Lov'a-blO  (luv'A-b'l),  a.  Having  qual- 
ities that  excite,  or  are  fitted  to  excite, 
love  ;  worthy  of  love. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovnlili^, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolot.  Taiui/soii. 
Lov'age  (IHv'Sj),  n.  [F.  Uveche,  fr.  L. 
levisticuui,  ligusticuni,  a  plant  indige- 
nous to  Liguria,  lovage,  from  Ligusticus 
Ligustine,  Ligurian,  Liguria  a  country 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.]     (Bot.)  An  umbeUif-  '"=■ 

erous  plant  (Levisticutn  officinale),  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  an  aromatic  stiuudant. 

Love(luv),  n.     [OE.   love,  luve,  AS.  hi/e,Iu/u  ;  ak'm 
to  E.  lie/,  believe,  L.  lubet,  lihct,  it  pleases,  Skr.  hibh  tu 
be  lustful.     See  Lief.]     1.  A  feeling   of  strong  attach- 
ment induced  by  that  which  delights  or  commands  admi- 
ration ;  preemhient  kiudiiess  or  devotion  to  another ;  af- 
fection ;  tenderness ;  as,  tlie  love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Ol*  all  the  dearest  bonds  we  prove 
TIiiiii  countest  bhus"  and  inotlitrs'  love 
Most  sacred,  most  Thine  own.  Keble. 

2.  Especially,  devoted  attachment  to,  or  tender  or  pas- 
sionate affection  for,  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

He  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamored-  Milton. 

3.  Courtship ;  — chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  make  love, 
i.  e.,  to  court,  to  woo,  to  solicit  union  in  marriage. 

Demetrius  .  .  . 
Made  love  to  Ncdar's  daugliter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  boul.  Slioh, 

4.  Affection  ;  kind  feeling ;  friendship ;  strong  liking 
or  desire;  fondness;  good  will;  —  opposed  to  hate; 
often  with  0/  and  an  object. 

Love,  and  health  to  all.  Slial: 

Smit  with  the  If^re  of  sacred  song.  Nil/on. 

The  tare  of  science  faintly  warmed  his  brcnst.     Fcntoii. 

5.  Due  gratitude  and  reverence  to  God. 

Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  Jutfp  21. 

6.  The  object  of  affection; — often  employed  in  en- 
dearing address.     "Trust  me,  /ore."  Dinjden. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 

7.  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  ;  sometimes,  Venus. 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow.  Drydai. 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  Love.     Sliok. 

8.  A  thin  silk  stuff.     [Obs.}  Boyle. 

9.  (Bot.)  A  climbing  species  of  Clematis  (C  Vitalba). 

10.  Nothing  ;  no  points  scored  on  one  side  ;  —  used  in 
counting  score  at  tennis,  etc. 

He  won  the  match  by  three  sets  to  love.     Tlie  Field. 

^S^^  I'Ove  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
in  most  of  which  the  meaning  is  very  obvious  ;  as,  lovP' 
cracked,  /o?'e-darting,  Zore-killing,  /ore-linked,  love- 
taught,  etc. 

A  labor  of  love,  a  labor  undertaken  on  account  of  re- 
gard for  some  person,  or  througli  pleasure  in  the  work 
itself,  witliout  expectation  of  reward.  —  Free  love,  the 
doctrine  or  practice  of  consorting  with  one  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  at  pleasure,  without  marriage.  See  Free 
LOVE.  —  Free  lover,  one  who  avows  or  practices  free  love. 
—  In  love,  in  the  act  of  loving ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  love 
of  the  sexes ;  as,  to  be  in  love ;  to  fall  in  love.  —  Love 
apple  {liof.),  the  tomato.  —Love  bird  iZool.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  small,  short-tailed  parrots,  or  parra- 
keets,  of  the  genus  A(}apo}-nis,  and  allied  genera.  They 
are  mostly  from  Africa.  Some  species  are  often  kept  as 
cage  birds,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  affection  which 
they  show  for  their  mates.  —  Love  broker,  a  person  who 
for  pay  acts  as  agent  between  lovers,  or  as  a  go-between 
,  in  a  sexual  intngue.     Shak.  —  Love  charm,  a  charm  for 


exciting  love.  ///.  Lytton.  —  Love  child,  an  illegitimate 
child.  Jane  Austen.— liove  day,  a  "lay  formerly  apnonited 
for  an  amicable  adjustnu-nt  of  dillerences.  [Obs.]  Piers 
I'lou-man.  Chau<{'r.^ljQ-v%  drink,  a  love  i)c>tion  ;  a  phil- 
ter. Clutiicer.  —  Love  favor,  hom'-tliing  givi-ii  ti)  be  worn 
in  tok<-n  of  love. —Love  feast,  a  rcligi.,iin  fchlival,  held 
quarterly  by  Home  religious  denominations,  an  tlie  Mora- 
vians and  Methodists,  in  imitation  of  the  ugnir.i  of  the 
early  Chribtians.  —  Love  feat,  the  gallant  a<.t  of  a  lover. 
.S'/c/t.— Love  game,  a  game,  as  in  tennis,  in  whirli  the  van- 
(tuihhed  ^R-rhun  or  party  d(H.-M  not  tw-ore  a  point.  Love 
graflB.  [G.  li'be.s'iro.s.]  1  Hot.)  Any  gnuis  of  the  genus  A>a- 
fjro-stis.  —  Love-lQ-a-mlflt.  </So/.i  in>  An  herb  of  the  liut- 
ter<up  family  (M<jflhi  Ij<tmasrina>  having  the  flowers 
hidden  in  a  maze  of  hnely  cut  l>r;utM.  ibi  The  Weht  In- 
dian Passijlora  Jutida.  which  has  similar  bractH.  —  Love- 
In-ldleneas  (Hot.),  a  kind  of  violet ;  the  small  pansy. 
A  little  wcBteni  flower. 

Before  miIk-wliit«-.now  purple  with  love's  wound ; 

And  maidens  call  it  love'in-vllenen».  Shak. 

—  Love  juice,  juice  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  love. 
Shfik.  —  l.ove  knot,  a  knot  or  bow,  as  of  ribbon;  —so  called 
from  l>eiiig  used  hh  a  token  of  love,  or  as  a  pledge  of  mu- 
tual allectioii.  MUrnnn.  —Love  lasB,  a  swet-thfarl.  —Love 
letter,  a  letter  of  courtship.  .Shak.  -  Love-UeB-bleedlng 
tjint.),  a  species  of  amaranth  (Ainirrnntii.s  mel<in<-liolifu.s). 

—  Love  match,  a  niarriag**  brought  about  by  love  alone.  — 
Love  potion,  a  compounded  draught  intended  to  excite 
love,  or  venereal  desire.  ■  Love  rltea,  sexual  intercourfce. 
J'ojie.  — Love  Bcone,  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  between  lov- 
ers on  the  stage.  —Love  ault,  conrtHhip.  .S/mk.  -  Of  oU 
I0V6B,  for  the  sake  of  nil  love  ;  by  all  means,  [fjbs.]  *'  Mrs. 
Arden  desired  biin  of  oil  Im-rs  U)  come  back  again."  J/ol- 
i/ished. ~Tho  god  of  love,  or  Love  god,  Cupi'l.  —  To  make 
love  to,  to  express  affection  for  ;  to  woo.  '*  If  you  will 
marry,  7}ifike  your  loves  to  me."  Shnk.—  1o  play  for  love, 
to  playa  game,  as  at  cards,  without  stakes.  *'A  gaiue 
at  piquet^/'  love.'''*    Lamb. 

Syn. —Affection  ;  friendship;  kindness;  tenderness; 
fondness ;  delight. 

Love  (luv).  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loved  (lijvd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
?7j.  7^  LoviNo.]  [K'&.  lujUm.  V124.  See  Love,  n.]  1.  To 
have  a  feeling  of  love  for;  to  regard  with  affection  or 
good  will ;  as,  to  love  one's  children  and  friends ;  to  love 
one's  country  ;  to  love  one's  God. 

Thou  phalt  Im-e  tlie  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thv  heart,  and 

with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  J/a(f.  xxii.  Z7. 

Thou  shall  love  thy  neii,'libor  as  thyself.    Mutt.  xxii.  .Ttf. 

2.  To  regard  witli  passionate  and  devoted  affection,  ae 
that  of  one  sex  for  the  other. 

3.  To  take  delight  or  pleasure  in  ;  to  have  a  strong  lik- 
ing or  desire  for,  or  interest  in;  to  be  pleased  with;  to 
like  ;  as,  to  love  books  ;  to  love  adventures. 

Wit,  elor|uence,  and  poetry. 

Arts  wliich  I  loved.  Cotrley. 

Love,  V.  i.     To  have  the  feeling  of  love  ;  to  be  in  love. 

Love'a-ble  (liiv'a-b'l),  n.    See  Lovable. 

Love'-dru'ry  (-dru'ry),  n.  [Love  -f-  OF.  druerie. 
Cf.  Druerv.]     Affection.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Lov-ee'  (liiv-e'),  n.  One  who  is  loved.  [Humorous} 
"  Tlie  lover  and  lovee.^^  hichardson. 

Love'ful(iriv'ful),  a.    Full  of  love.    [Obs.}  Sylvester. 

Love'lesS)  a.  1.  Void  of  love  ;  void  of  tenderness  or 
kindness.  Milton.    Shelton. 

2.  Not  attracting  love  ;  unattractive. 

These  are  ill-favnred  to  Bfe  tn  :  nnd  yet,  as  loveless  as  they 
be,  tliey  are  not  without  tome  niedicinable  virtues.        JloUana. 

Loveli-ly  (luvaT-lJ-),  ad^'-  [From  Lovely.]  In  a 
maimer  to  excite  love  ;  amiably.     [P.}  Otnay. 

Love'U-ness,  n.  [From  Lovely.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  beuig  lovely. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  lovvlinv^f  in  the  sex  as  to  make  them 
victorious  when  in  the  wnm;:,  how  rcfcistlcss  their  power  when 
they  are  on  the  eide  of  truth  !  Spectator. 

Love'lOCk^  (-15k')i  u.     A  long  lock  of  hair  hanging 

prominently  by  itself;    an  earlock  ; — worn  by  men  of 

fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.     Burton. 

A  long  lorrlock  and  long  hair  he  wore.     Sir  W.  Scolt. 

Love'lorn'  (-IGm'),  a.    Forsaken  by  one's  love. 

The  lovelorn  niylitingale.  Milton. 

Lovely  (luvly),  a.  [Compar.  Lovelier  (-IT-er)  ; 
supert.  Loveliest.]  [AS.  luflic.}  1.  Having  such  an 
appearance  as  excites,  or  is  fitted  to  excite,  love  ;  beau- 
tiful ;  charming  ;  ver^'  pleasing  in  form,  looks,  tone,  or 
maimer.     "  Lovely  to  look  on."  Piei's  Plowman. 

Not  one  60  fair  of  face,  of  speech  bo  lovely.   Hobert  of  Brumie. 
If  I  had  gueh  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  lull  iis  lovehj  as  is  this  of  liers,  Slial: 

2.  Ijovable ;  amiable  ;  having  qualities  of  any  kind 
which  excite,  or  are  fitted  to  excite,  love  or  friendship. 

A  most  loveh/  gentlemanlike  man.  Sliak. 

3.  Loving  ;  tender.     [Obs.}    "  A /o?Wy  kiss.'*    Shak. 

Slany  a  lovely  look  on  them  he  cast.         Chavcer. 

4.  Very  pleasing;  —  applied  loosely  to  almost  anything 
which  is  not  grand  or  merely  pretty  ;  aa,  a  lovely  view  ; 
a  lovely  valley  ;  a  lovely  melody. 

Indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely;  foreher  not  tlie  Kl\>ian  lawne.     Tennynon. 
Syn.  — Beautiful:  charming;  delightfid  ;  delectable; 
enchanting  ;  lovable  ;  amiable. 

Lovely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  please,  or  to  excite 
love.     [Obs.  or  P.}  Tyndale. 

Love'-mak'ing  (luv'makTng),  n.    Courtship.  Bacon. 
Love'mon'ger  (-mun'ger),  n.     One  who  deals  in  af- 
fairs of  love.      [Obs.}  Shak. 
Lov'er   (lliv'er),  n.     1.  One  who  loves;   one  who  is 
in  love ;  —  usually  limited,  in  the  singular,  to  a  person 
of  the  male  sex.                                                         Goicer. 
Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  can  not  Eee 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit  ShaJi:. 

2.  A  friend ;  one  strongly  attached  to  another ;  one 
who  greatly  desires  the  welfare  of  any  person  or  thing  ; 
as,  a  lover  of  his  country. 

I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Sfiak. 

3.  One  who  has  a  strong  liking  for  anj-thing,  as  books, 
science,  or  music.  *'  A  lover  of  knowledge."     T.  Burnet. 
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iH/VOr  (loo'ver),  1  n.    Bee  Lou\'EE.     [Obs,'\ 

Lo'ver-y  ^5)i      I  Bp.  Hall. 

Lov'er-wlse'  (luv'er-wiz'),  adv.     As  lovers  do. 

As  they  sat  down  here  loverwse.      U'.  D.  Hotceli'!. 

Love'-Slck'  (luv'alk/),  a.  1.  Languishing  with  love 
or  amorous  desire  ;  as,  a  love-sick  maid. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind.       Dryden. 

2.  Originating  in,  or  expressive  of,  languishing  love. 
Mht-re  ni-htingflles  their  love-sick  ditty  sin-.      Dryden. 

Love'-Slckness,  n.     The  state  of  being  love-sick. 

Love'some  (-sum),  a.    [AS.  lu/sum.']    Lovely.    [_Obs.'\ 

Lov'lng  (iuv'Tug),  a.     1.  Atfectiouate. 

The  fairest  and  most  lov'tiirj  wife  iu  Greece.      Tmnyson. 

2.  Expressing  love  or  kindness  ;  as,  loving  words. 

Lov'lilg-klnd'ness  (-kind'ugs),  n.  Tender  regard  ; 
mercy  ;  favor.  /**"■  Ixxxix.  33. 

Lov'ing-ly,  f^dv.    With  love;  affectionately. 

Lov'ing-ness,  n.     Affection  ;  kind  regard. 

The  ooly  two  bands  of  good  will,  loveUness  and  lovingness. 

Sir  j:  6<dney. 

Lov'yer  (laVyer),  n.     A  lover.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Low  (15h).  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Laugh.  Chaucer. 

Low  (lo),  r.  I.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Lo\*-ED  (lod)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
tb.  n.  JjOVftSQ.l  [OE.  lowen,  AS.  hloican ;  akin  to  D. 
loeljen,  OHG.  hlojan,  hluojan.']  To  make  the  calling 
sound  of  cows  and  other  bovine  animals  ;  to  moo. 

The  loifiiig  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.        Grmj. 

Low.  n.  The  calling  sound  ordinarily  made  by  cows 
and  other  bovine  animals. 

Talking  voices  and  the  low  of  herds.     Wordsworth. 

Low,  n.  [AS.  hldw ;  akin  to  Goth,  hlaiw  a  grave, 
Mains  a  hill,  and  to  E.  lean  to  incline.]  A  hill ;  a 
mound  ;  a  grave.     [Obs.  except  in  place  names.]    Skeat. 

Low  (lo;  Seal,  lou),  n.  [Icel.  log,  logi ;  akin  to  E. 
light,  u.]     Fire  ;  a  flame  ;  a  light.    [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Low,  V.  i.    To  bum  ;  to  blaze.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.^ 

hums. 

Low  (lo),  a.  [Compar.  Lower  (-er) ;  superl.  Lowest.] 
[OE.  low,  louh,  lah,  Icel.  lagr ;  akin  to  Sw.  lag,  Dan. 
lai\   D.  laag,   and   E.   He.     See  Lie  to  be   prostrate.] 

1.  Occupying  an  inferior  position  or  place ;  not  high  or 
elevated  ;  depressed  in  comparison  with  something  else ; 
as,  low  ground  ;  a  low  llight. 

2.  Not  rising  to  the  usual  height ;  as,  a  man  of  low 
stature  ;  a  low  fence. 

3.  Near  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  sun  is  low  at  four  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer. 

4-  Sunk  to  the  farthest  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  as,  loic  tide. 

6.  Beneath  the  usual  or  remunerative  rate  or  amount, 
or  the  ordinary  value;  moderate;  cheap;  as,  the  low 
price  of  corn  ;  low  wages. 

6.  Not  loud  ;  as,  a  low  voice  ;  a  low  sound. 

7.  {Mus.)  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds;  grave; 
aa,  a  low  pitch  ;  a  low  note. 

8.  {Phon.)  Made,  as  a  vowel,  with  a  low  position  of 
part  of  the  tongue  in  relation  to  the  palate  ;  as,  S  (5m), 
9^  (all).     See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  5,  10,  11. 

9.  Near,  or  not  very  distant  from,  the  equator ;  as,  in 
the  low  northern  latitudes. 

10.  Numerically  small ;  as,  a  loxo  number. 

11.  Wanting  strength  or  animation;  depressed;  de- 
jected ;  as,  low  spirits ;  low  in  spirits. 

12.  Depressed  in  condition  ;  humble  in  rank  ;  as,  men 
of  low  condition  ;  the  lower  classes. 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ?  Mdton. 

13.  Mean  ;  vulgar  ;  base ;  dishonorable  ;  as,  a  person 
of  low  mind  ;  a  low  trick  or  stratagem. 

14.  Not  elevated  or  sublime ;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction  ;  as,  a  low  comparison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest  wits  of  the 

heathen  world  are  low  and  dull,  Felton. 

IB.  Submissive  ;  humble.   "  Zoir  reverence."  Milton. 

16.  Deficient  in  vital  energy ;  feeble  ;  weak  ;  as,  a  low 
pulse  ;  made  low  by  sickness. 

17.  Moderate ;  not  intense  ;  not  inflammatory  ;  as,  low 
heat ;  a  loic  temperature  ;  a  low  fever. 

18.  Smaller  than  is  reasonable  or  probable  ;  as,  a  low 
estimate. 

19.  Not  rich,  high  seasoned,  or  nourishing;  plain; 
simple  ;  as,  a  low  diet. 

11^"  Low  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds 
which  require  no  special  explanation  ;  as,  /oic-arched, 
/O(r-browed,  /'>^^-c^o\^^led,  /o?r-heek'd,  /o»-lying:.  low- 
priced,  low-roofed,  loir-toned,  loic-vuiced,  and  tlie  like. 

Low  Church.  See  High  Church,  under  High.  -  Low  Coim- 
tries.  the  Netherlrinda.— Low  German.  Low  Latin,  etc.  See 
under  GEltMAN,  Latin,  etc.  —Low  life,  huniUle  life. —  Low 
milling.  .1  pruii'HH  of  making  Hour  from  Krain  by  a  -lingle 
griitdiiiK  .iiid  liy  -iftlngs.  —Low  relief.  See  Bas-hei.ief.  — 
Low  Bide  window  '  Arch.),  a  peculiar  fonn  of  window  com- 
mon in  in.'ili.iv.il  rluirches,  rnid  of  unriTtain  usi-.  Win- 
dows of  fliJH  .4Mrt  are  narrow,  noar  tli<>  t^'rniiiid,  :uid  out  of 
the  lin--  of  tin-  hHut  windowM,  ;mi'I  in  many  ditliT>-nt  hitii- 
Btions  in  tli(-  l.uiMiufj:.  —  Low  oplrlta,  despoiidi'iny.  —Low 
•t«am,  ht'-ain  havinj;  a  low  preasiir*?.  —  Low  steel,  steel 
which  contains  oidy  a  small  proportion  of  carlton.  nn-i 
ran  not  be  hardened  greatly  by  sudden  cooling.  Low 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  nt*xt  a(t<;r  Easter;  pni)ularlv  no 
called.  —Low  tide.tlie  farthewt  ebb  of  tlm  tide  ;  tlie>i(l<^ 
at  its  lowest  point:  low  wat<;r.  Low  water,  im  Tim 
lowest  point  of  the  obi)  tide  ;  a  low  ntage  of  the  water  in  a 
river.  lake.  etc.  On  {.Strain  Hoilrr)  The  condition  of  an 
insuftlcient  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler.  —  Low  water 
fclann  or  indicator  '  .strain  liniln),  a  eontrivance  of  varifius 
forms  attached  to  a  boiler  for  piving  warning  wli.n  the 
water  is  low.  —  Low  water  mark,  that  part  of  tli--  (shnre  to 
which  the  waters  re.edc  when  the  tido  is  th--  luweMt. 
Aoui'iVr.  —  Low  wine,  a  liquor  containing  about  JO  jter 
cent  of  alcohol,  produced  by  the  HrHtdiMtillationof  wash; 
the  flrnt  run  of  the  still ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

Low,  n.  {Card  Playing)  The  lowent  trump,  usually 
the  rleuco  ;  the  lowest  trump  dealt  or  drawn. 

Low,  nilv.  1.  In  a  low  position  or  mamier ;  not  aloft ; 
not  on  hijfb  ;  near  tlio  grounfl. 

2.  Under  the  usual  ]»ricQ  ;  at  a  moderate  price  ;  cheap- 
ly; OS,  he  sold  his  \vheat  low. 


3.  In  a  low  or  mean  condition  ;  humbly  ;  meanly. 

4.  In  time  approaching  our  own. 

Ill  that  part  of  tliL*  world  winch  was  first  inhabited,  even  as 
low  down  as  Abruttuiu'a  time,  they  Wundt-red  with  their  Hucka 
and  lu-rds.  Locke. 

5.  With  a  low  voice  or  sound  ;  not  loudly  ;  gently  ;  as, 
to  speak  low.  Addison. 

The  .  .  .  odorous  wind 
Breathes  lotr  between  the  sunset  and  the  moon.     Teittiyson. 

6.  With  a  low  musical  pitch  or  tone. 

Can  sing  both  high  and  low.  Shak. 

7.  In  subjection,  poverty,  or  disgrace ;  as,  to  be  brought 
low  by  oppression,  by  want,  or  by  vice.  Spenser. 

8.  {Astron.)  In  a  path  near  the  equator,  so  that  the 
declination  is  small,  or  near  the  horizon,  so  that  the  alti- 
tude is  small ;  —  said  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diurnal  revolution  ;  as,  the  moon  runs  tow, 
that  is,  is  comparatively  near  the  horizon  when  on  or 
near  the  meridian. 

Low  (lo),  !•.  t.     To  depress;  to  lower.    [Ofcj.]    Swijt. 

LowHieU'  (lo'bSl'),  n.  [Low  a  flame  -f  ie//.]  1.  A 
bell  used  in  fowling  at  night,  to  frighten  birds,  and,  with 
a  sudden  light,  to  make  them  tly  into  a  net. 

The  fowler's  hncbi:ll  robs  the  lark  of  sleep.  King. 

2.  A  bell  to  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

A /'.'ic'jf/Miun^  ubout  a  sheep's  .  .  .  neck.  Howell. 

Low1)ell',  V.  (.     To  frighten,  as  with  a  lowbell. 

Lowborn'  (lo'born')i  a-  Bom  iu  a  low  condition  or 
rank  ;  — oi'posed  to  highboim. 

LowTjred'  (lo'bred'),  «•  Bred,  or  like  one  bred,  in  a 
low  condition  of  life ;  characteristic  or  indicative  of  such 
breeding;  rude;  impolite;  vulgar;  as,  a  lowbred  fel- 
low ;  a  lowbred  remark. 

Low'-chtircll'  (lo'cliQrch')i  (t.  Not  placing  a  liigh 
estimate  on  ecclesiastical  organizations  or  forms  ; — ap- 
plied especially  to  Episcopalians,  and  opposed  to  high- 
church.     See  High  Church,  under  HioH. 

Low'-church^lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  the 
low-church  party. 

Low '-church' man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One 

wlio  holds  lo\v-('liuri?h  principles. 

Low '-church' man-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
low-churchman. 

Low'er  (lo'er),  a.     Compar.  ofLovf,  a. 

Low'er,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lowered  (lo'erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Lowering.]  [From  Low,  «.]  1.  To  let  de- 
scend by  its  own  weight,  as  something  suspended  ;  to  let 
down  ;  as,  to  loiver  a  bucket  into  a  well ;  to  hirer  a  sail 
or  a  boat ;  sometimes,  to  pull  down  ;  as,  to  hirer  a  flag. 
Lowpred  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 

Down  to  a  silent  grave.  Teiinymn. 

2.  To  reduce  the  height  of ;  as,  to  lower  a  fence  or 
wall ;  to  loicer  a  chimney  or  turret. 

3.  To  depress  as  to  direction  ;  as,  to  hirer  the  aim  of 
a  gun  ;  to  make  less  elevated  aa  to  object ;  as,  to  lower 
one's  ambition,  aspirations,  or  hopes. 

4.  To  reduce  the  degree,  intensity,  strength,  etc.,  of; 
as,  to  hirer  the  temperature  of  anything  ;  to  lower  one's 
vitality  ;  to  lower  distilled  liquors. 

B.  To  bring  down ;  to  humble  ;  as,  to  lower  one's  pride. 

6.  To  reduce  in  value,  amount,  etc.  ;  as,  to  lower  the 
price  of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest,  etc. 

Low'er,  v.  i.  To  f.all ;  to  sink  ;  to  grow  less ;  to 
diminish  ;  to  decrease  ;  as,  the  river  lowered  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose. 

Low'er  (lou'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lowered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Lowering.]  [OE.  lowreu,  luren  ;  cf.  D. 
toeren,  LG.  luren,  G.  lauern  to  lurk,  to  be  on  the  watch, 
and  E.  leer,  lark.']  1.  To  be  dark,  gloomy,  and  threaten- 
ing, as  clouds  ;  to  be  covered  with  dark  and  threatening 
clouds,  aa  the  sky ;  to  show  threatening  signs  of  ap- 
proach, as  a  tempest. 

All  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house.       Shak. 

2.  To  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 

But  tullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face.    Dryden. 

Low'er,  ".     [Obs.']     1.  Cloudiness  ;  gloominess. 

2.   A  frowning  ;  sullenuess. 

Low'er-case'  (lo'er-kas'),  cr.  (p7"int.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  kept  ill,  the  lower  case  ;  —  used  to  denote  the  small 
letters,  in  distinction  from  capitals  and  small  capitals. 
See  the  Note  under  Ist  Case,  n.,  3. 

Low'er-ing  (lou'er-Ing),  a.  Dark  and  threatening; 
gloomy;  sullen;  as, /oifcn'?)*;  clouds  or  sky. 

Low'er-lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  lowering  manner  ;  with 
cloudiness  or  threatening  gloom. 

Low'er-most'  do'er-most'),  a.  [Irreg.  superl.  of  Low. 
Cf.  Uppermost,  Foremost,  etc.]    Lowest. 

Low'er-y  (lou'er-5'))  "•  Cloudy;  gloomy;  lowering; 
as,  a  lojvrrg  sky  ;  lowery  weather. 

Lowgh  (Ii'»h),  Lowh,  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Lauoh.  [Cf. 
1st  Low  and  'M  LouGH.]  Chaucer. 

Low'lng  (lo'Tng),  7i.  The  calling  sound  made  by 
cows  ami  other  bovine  animals. 

Low'lsh,  (J.     Somewhat  low.     [Colhq.]    Pichardsov. 

Lowk  I  lotik).  71.     See  Louk.     [Ofi.t.]  Chaucer. 

Lowland  (lo'lfrnd),  t?.  Land  which  is  low  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  neighboring  country  ;  a  low  or  level  coun- 
try ;  —  opposed  to  Inghland. 

Tho  Lowlandfi,  Ilelgiiim  and  ITolland  ;  the  Netherlands  ; 
alrto,  the  Hoiithirn  part  of  Scotland. 

Lowland-er  (erl."-  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  tho 
Ijo\vlaiuiH,  ehpi-riatly  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as 
diHtiiigui.siuMl  from  }li<ihl<nuler, 

Lowll-hood  (hVlT-lnrod),  (  n.     A  lowly  state.     [/?.] 

Lowll-head  ( -hCd),  )  Tenui/.wn. 

Low'll-ly,  adv.  In  a  lowly  place  or  manner  ;  "hum- 
bly,    [ffb.'!.  or  i:.] 

'Ihiiikint;  loirlihj  of  hiinnclf  and  highly  of  thone  brttrr  than 
hiiriMlf.  ./.  C.  .S/xtir/.. 

Lowll-noBS,  V.  [From  I>owlv.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lowly  ;  humility  ;  humbleness  of  mind. 

Walk  .  .  .  with  all  ImrhwMA  and  meeknCHit.     Ejdi.  iv.  ],  2. 


2.  Low  condition,  especially  as  to  manner  of  life. 

The  lualiiwss  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me  to  flatte? 
vice.  Dryden. 

Low'-Uved'  (lo'livd'),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like, 
one  bred  in  a  low  and  vulgar  condition  of  life ;  mean  ; 
dishonorable;  contemptible;  as, /o(c-/iie(/ dishonesty. 

Lowly  (lo'IJ),  a.  [Compar.  Lowlier  (-IT-er) ;  superl. 
Lowliest.]  \Low,  a.  -f-  -Ig.]  1.  ^'ot  high  ;  not  ele- 
vated in  place  ,  low.     "  Lowly  lands."  Jjryden. 

2.  Low  in  rank  or  social  importance. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claima.      J'ops. 

3.  Not  lofty  or  sublime  ;  humble. 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain.      Dryden. 

4.  Having  a  low  esteem  of  one's  own  worth  ;  humble  ; 
meek  ;  free  from  pride. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  1  am  meek  and 

lowly  in  heart.  Matt.  xi.  29i 

Lowly,  adv.    1.  In  a  low  manner ;  humbly  ;  meekly  ; 

modestly.     "  Be  lowly  wise."  Milton. 

2.  In  a  low  condition  ;  meanly. 

I  will  Midw  iii\  tflf  highly  fed.  and  lonhi  taught.    Shak. 
Low '-mind  ed  (lo^mind'Sd),  a.     Inclined  in  mind  to 
low  or  mnvorlliy  tilings;  showing  abase  mind. 

Luir-minded  and  immoral.  ^facauJay. 

All  old  religious  jealousies  were  condemned  as  low-rninded 

infiriintiee.  JSancro/t. 

Low'-mlnd'ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  low- 
minded  ;  unMiniess ;  baseness. 

Lown(loun),7i.     [See  Look.]    A  low  fellow.     [Obs.] 

Low'-necked''  (lo'nSkf),  a.  Cut  low  in  the  neck; 
decollete  ;  —  said  of  a  woman's  dress. 

Low'ness.  ?:.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  low. 

Low'-pres'Bure  (lo'presli'ur),  a.  Having,  employ- 
ing, or  exerting,  a  low  degree  of  pressure. 

Low-preBflure  ateam  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  low 
steam  IS  used  ;  often  applied  to  a  condensing  engine  even 
when  steam  at  high  pressure  is  used.    See  Steam  engine. 

Low'ry  (lou'rj),  n.  An  open  box  car  used  on  rail- 
roads.   Compare  Lorry. 

Low'-Splr'It-ed  (lo'spTr'Tt-5d),  o.  Deficient  in  ani- 
mation and  courage  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  not  sprightly. 
—  Low'-spir'lt-ed-ness,  n. 

Low'-Stnd^ded  (lo'fetud'dSd),  «.  Furnished  or  built 
witli  short  studs  ;  as,  a  Uar-studded.  house  or  room. 

Low'-thOUght'ed  (lo'tliat'gd),  a.  Having  one's 
thoughts  directed  toward  mean  or  insignificant  subjects. 

Lox'O-drom'lC  (IQks'5-dr5m'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ao^os  slant- 
ing, oblique  -j-  6p6^os  a  running,  course  :  cf.  F.  loxodro- 
mique.]  Pertaining  to  sailing  on  rhumb  lines  ;  as,  loxo- 
droiiiic  tables. 

Loiodromic  curve  or  line  ((V^ojh.I,  aline  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian  ;  the  rhumb  line.  It  is  the  line  on  which 
a  ship  sails  when  her  course  is  always  in  the  direction  ol 
one  and  the  same  ptjint  of  the  compass. 

Lox'O-drom'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  art  or  method  of  sail- 
ing on  the  loxodromic  or  rhumb  line. 

Lox-Od'ro-mlfim  (15kB-5d'rn-nnz'm),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic  curve  ;  the  act  of  mov- 
ing as  if  in  a  loxodromic  curve. 

Lox-Od'ro-my  (-mj)*  "•  [Cf.  F.  loxodromie.]  The 
science  of  loxodroiuics.     [R.] 

Loy  (loi),  ?;.     A  long,  narrow  spade  for  stony  lands. 

Loy'al  (loi'f/l),  a.  [F.  loyal,  OF.  loial,  leial,  L.  le- 
galis,  fr.  lex,  legis,  law.     See  Legal,  and  cf.  I^eal.], 

1.  Faithful  to  law;  upholding  tlie  lawful  authority; 
faithful  and  true  to  the  lawful  government ;  faithful  to 
the  prince  or  sovereign  to  whom  one  is  subject ;  unswerv- 
ing in  allegiance. 

Welcome,  sir  John  !    But  why  come  you  in  arms?  — 

To  help  Kin;;  Edward  in  his  Ihiie  of  storm, 

As  every  fovt^  subject  ought  to  do.  Shalx 

2.  True  to  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  one  owes 
fidelity,  especially  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  lovers  ti> 
each  other,  and  friend  to  friend  ;  constant ;  faithful  to  a 
cause  or  a  priucii)le. 

Your  true  and  loyal  wife.  Shak. 

t'iihappy  both,  but  loyid  in  tlieir  loves.  Dryden. 

Loy'al-lst.  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign, 
or  to  the  lawful  authority  ;  especially,  one  who  main- 
tains his  allegiance  to  his  prince  or  government,  and  de- 
fends his  cause  in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution. 

Loy'al-ly.  adv.     In  a  loyal  inamier ;  faithfully. 

Loy'al-ness,  n.    Loyalty.    [P]  Ston: 

Loy'al-ty  (loi'.d-tj?),  n.     [Cf.  F.  loyantk    See  Loyal, 
and  cf.  Legality.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  loyal ; 
fidelity  to  a  superior,  or  to  duty,  love,  ete. 
lie  hud  such  loynlfy  to  the  king  as  the  law  required.  Clarendon. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  subtle  bait 
With  which  those  Amnions  his  love  still  craved. 
To  his  one  love  his  loyalty  he  suvetl.  Speiixer. 

Z^^  **  I'Oijalty  .  .  .  expresses,  properly,  that  fidelity 
wliirli  one  owes  according  to  law.  and  does  not  necessa- 
rily imluile  that  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  which, 
iiiippilv.  \'ie  ill  England  have  been  able  further  to  throw 
into  tlie  word."  Trench. 

Syii.  —  Allegiance  ;  fealty.    See  Allegiance. 

Loz'onge  (loz'^nj),  n.  [F.  hzangr,  hsaiige ;  peril,  the 
same  a.s  OK.  liiscuge  tlattery,  praise,  the  heraldic  sense 
being  the  oldest  (cf.  E.  hatchment,  blazon).  Cf.  LosEN- 
oEii,  Laudable.]  1.  (Her.)  (a)  A  diamond-shaped  figure 
usually  with  the  upper  and  lower  angles  slightly  acute, 
borne  upon  a  shield  or  escutcheon.  Cf.  Fusil.  (6)  A 
form  of  the  escutcheon  used  by  women  instead  a 
of  the  shield  which  is  used  hy  men.  /\ 

2.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  having  two  /  \ 
acute  ami  two  obtuse  angles  ;  a  rhomb.  y      / 

3-  Anything  hi  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  \  / 

4.  A  small  cake  of  sugar  and  starcji,  fla-  V 

vored,  and  often  medicated,  —  originally  in  Lorcnge. 
the  fnrin  of  a  lor.enge. 

Lozenge  coach,  the  coach  of  a  downeer,  having  hrr 
coat  of  arms  painted  on  a  lozenge.    [<ift.i.]     iVaip»lr.~ 
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Lozenge  molding  (Arch.),  a  kind  of  molding,  used  in  Nor- 

iiiiin  arcliitt'cture,  t- liarac  tu  r-  ,^--— -— — ^ 

i/<:d    by    luzeui:;e-tiliuped   oriia-  ^|^^^|^^t^tt>>^j> 

Loz'enged  (iSz'Snjd),  Loz'-  feaplBsB^J^^B 
enge-shaped^  (-ah apt'),  tc.  ^^■■^^^^^^^KJ 
Having  the  form  of  a  lozengo  or  ^^B 

rhomb.  Lozenge  Moldiny. 

The  lozi-nged  panes  of  a  very  etiiuU  latticed  window.  C.  ]iront4. 

Loz'en-gy  (-5n-jy),  a.     [K.  losiunje.    See  Lozenge. 

(J/cr.)  Divided  into  lozen^f-Mhaped 
cnriipartmt'nt8,  aa  the  field  or  a  btiar- 
in^,  by  lines  drawn  iu  the  directiou  of 
the  bend  and  bend  sinister. 

Lu  (lu),  7i.  &  V.  t.     See  Loo. 

Lub'bard  (liiVberd),  n.  (.See  Lub- 
ber.]     A  lubber.      ^OhsA  Suij't. 

Lub'bard,  n.    Lubberly- 

Lub'ber(-ber),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  lub- 
ber. See  Looey,  Lob.]  A  heavy,  cluni-  i.u/ciigy. 
By,  or  awkward  fellow  ;  a  hturdy  drone  ;  a  clown. 

Lingering  lufif'srs  lose  many  a  iii'iiiiy.  Tusser. 

Land  lobbetj  a  name  given  in  <'ontemi>t  by  sailors  to  a 
person  who  Uvea  on  land.  Lubber  grasshopper  iZnnl.), 
a  large,  stout,  cluiiiHy  Kfa.s.shoi.in'r  ,  <'h|'-.  liitu-lnisl'ila 
miujna,  from  tlit-  Hnrky  Minintaiii  pluiuH,  and  linuKiIca 
micro/ftfrir,  which  i.s  injurmus  In  nraniri-  trees  in  Florida. 
—  Lubber's  hole  iiVnut.),  a  hole  in  llu-  llnnr  nf  the  "tojj," 
next  till-  luast,  through  whii'li  sailniM  may  ^;l^  aloft  with- 
out k'oin^:  over  the  rim  by  tii>'  liittink  slirouds.  It  is 
cunsidercd  by  seaniPii  118  only  tit  to  l)e  u.sfd  iiy  lubbers. 
To/ffii.  --  Lubber's  line,  point,  nr  mark,  a  line  or  point  in 
the  coiupass  ta.se  indiriitin^  the  lipad  of  tin-  ship,  and 
conseiiueiitly  the  course  wluch  the  aliip  ia  ateering. 

Lublser-ly,  a.     Like  a  lubber ;  clumsy. 

A  greut  (iififHily  boy.  S/iak: 

LubO}er-ly,  odv.     Clumsily;  awkwardlj-.         Dnfden. 

LuT)rlc(lu'brtk),         I  u.      [L.   bibrims :    cf.    F.    lu- 

Lu'^rlc-al  (-brT-kal),  (  bri<^u€.'\  1.  Having  a  smooth 
surface;  slippery.    [7i'.] 

2.  Lascivious;  wanton;  lewd.     [iZ.] 

This  luhric  and  adulterate  age.  Dri/den. 

LuHjll-cant  (lu'brT-kant),  a.  [L.  Iiibrica7is,  p.  pr.  of 
lubric'ire.     See  Lubricate.]     Lubricating. 

LuHirl-Cant,  ».  Tliat  wliich  lubricates  ;  specifically,  a 
subbtance,  aa  oil,  crease,  plumbago,  etc.,  used  for  redu- 
cing tlie  friction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery. 

IjUn)rl-cate  (lu'brT-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  lubricatus,  p.  p. 
of  lubricare  to  lubricate.  See  LtJBRic]  1.  To  make 
smooth  or  slippery  ;  as,  mucilaginous  and  saponaceous 
remedies  lubricate  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

S.  Sharp. 
Supples,  bibricates,  and  keeps  in  play. 
The  various  nioveiueuts  of  this  nice  nmcliine.     Yomig. 

2.  To  apply  a  lubricant  to,  as  oil  or  tallow. 

Lu'brl-ca'tion  (-ka'shan),  ji.  The  act  of  lubricating  ; 
the  act  of  making  slippery. 

Lunarl-ca'tor  (lu'brT-ka'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  tliat 
which,  lubricates.     *'  Lubricutor  of  tlie  fibers."     Burke. 

2.  A  contrivance,  as  au  oil  cup,  for  supplying  a  lubri- 
cant to  machinery. 

Lu-brlc'l-tate(lu;-brTs'T-tat),  v.  t.     See  Lubricate. 

Lu-brlc'1-ty  (-tj),  n.     [L.  luhricitns:  cf.  F.  lubricite.l 

1.  Smoothness;  freedom  from  friction  ;  also,  property 
which  diminishes  friction  ;  aa,  the  lubricity  of  oil.     Rny. 

2.  ShpperiJieaa ;  instability;  as,  the  lubricity  of  for- 
tune. V  Estrange. 

3.  Laaciviousnesa ;  propensity  to  lewdness  ;  lewdness  ; 
lechery ;  incoutmency.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

As  it  wantonnesB  and  liAricif!/  were  essential  to  that  poem. 

Dryi/tn. 

Lulirl-cons  (lu'brT-kuH>,  <?.     [L.  Uibricus.']     Lubric. 

Lu'brl-fl-ca'Uon  (-fT-ka'sliun),  I  ri.  [L./?/6/(c«j lubric 

Lu'brl'fac'tlon  (-fSk'shiin),  (  -\-facere  to  make.] 
The  act  of  lubricating,  or  making  smooth.    May.    Bacon. 

II  Lu'carne'  (lu'karn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  lucerna  a  lamp. 
See  LuTHERN.]     '{Arch.)  A  dormer  window. 

Luc-Chese'  Ciak-kez'  or  -kes'),  ".  sing.  &  pi.  [It.  Luc- 
ch€S€.'\  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lucca,  in  Tuscauy  ;  iu 
the  plural^the  people  of  Lucca. 

Luce  (lus),  n.  [OF.  Ins.,  L.  lucius  a  kind  of  fish.] 
(Zy^i/.)  A  pike  when  full  growni.  IlalHu-elC 

Lu^'cen-cy  (lu'sen-sj),7?.    The  quality  of  being  lucent. 

Lu'cent  (lu'seut),  a.  [L.  luceu.'!,  p.  pr.  of  Ulcere  to 
Bhine,  fr.  lux,  lucis,  light.]  Shining  ;  bright ;  resplen- 
dent.    *'The_sun's  lucent  orb."  MUtoji. 

Lu'cem  (lu'sem),  ?;.    [Etymologj'  uncertain.]    [Obs.'] 

1.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog ;  — perliaps  from  Lucei-ne^  in 
Switzerland. 

My  Jiicenif.  ton,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 
BeastB  of  nmet  rapine. 

2.  An  animal  whose  fur  was 
formerly  much  in  request  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  lynx).  [Writ- 
ten also  lusern  and  luzern.'\ 

The  polecat,  mastern,  and  the  rich- 

BKiiiiied  litceni 
I  know  to  chiise.  Beau.  4-  Ft. 

La'cem,  n.  [F.  luzeme.]  [lint.) 
A  leguminous  plant  {MetUcaqo 
satirn),  having  bluish  purple  cio- 
verlike  flowers,  cultivated  for  fod- 
der ;— called  also  a//f^///a.  [Writ- 
ten also  lucerne.'] 

Lu'cem,  n.    [L.  lucema.]    A 

lamp.      [06.?.]  Lydgnte. 

Lu-cer'nal  (lu-ser'noi),  n  ' 


Chapman. 


-     [L. 

Incej-na  a  lamp.]     Of  or  pertain-    huccm  ( .Ve.dicfr>7n  sa- 
mg  to  a  lamp.  tiva),  reduced. 

Lncernal  microscope,  a  form  of  the  microscope  in  wliich 
the  object  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp,  and  its  im- 
^^rj^i,  "^^"^  "P*^"  *  P'^*^  **f  ground  glass  connected 
with  the  mstrument.  or  on  a  screen  independent  of  it. 


Liiccrimna 


I!  Ln'cer-na'ri-a  (lii'fier-na'rl-i),  n.  fNL.,  fr.  L.  lu- 
cernn  a  lamp.)  (/.in, I.)  A  genus  ol  acalepliH,  having  a 
bfll-Hliapcd  l,()dy  Willi  eight  groups 
of  short  t»inta<deH  aroun<i  the  mar- 
gin. It  attaches  \tfn-M  by  a  sucker 
at  the  baHP  of  tliti  i)edicel. 

Lu'cer-na'rl-an(-(ni),«.  {Zo'ul.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lucernar- 
ida.  — 11.     One  of  the  Lui'eniarida. 

II  Lu'cer-nar'1-da  (-nXrl-dji),  n. 

pi.  [NL.  Si'cLUCEKNAKlA.]  {Zo'6l.) 
i<i)  A  division  of  acalephs,  includ- 
ing Luvernaria  and  allied  genera; 
—  called  also  Cnlycozoit.  (b)  A 
more  extensive  group  of  acalephs, 
including  both  tlie  true  Lucernar- 
ida  and  thi-  I)iMcn|)hora. 

Lu'ceme(iri'serii),7i.  (JSo^.)  Seo 
LucERN,  tlie  plant. 

Lu'cld  (lu'sTd),  u.  [L.  lucidus,  fr.  lux,  luci.i,  light.  See 
Light,  //.]  1.  Shining;  bright;  resplendent;  as,  the 
lucid  orbs  of  heaven. 

Lucid,  like  a  glowworm.  Sir  I.  Xiu-loti. 

A  court  Compact  of  lurid  iiiarljles.  Tviiiiy»un. 

2.  Clear;  transparent.     "//»cir/ streams.'*     Milton. 

3.  Presenting  a  clear  view  ;  easily  understood  ;  clear. 
.\  hicid  and  interesting  alistruct  of  tln'  debate.     .Mnrmifui/. 

4.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not  darkened 
or  confused  by  delirium  or  madness ;  marked  by  the 
regular  operations  of  reason;  as,  a  lucid  interval. 

Syn.  —  Luminous  ;  bright ;  clear  ;  transparent ;  sane  ; 
reasonable.    See  Luminous. 

Lu-Cld'1-ty  (lu-sTd'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.lucidite.  See  Lu- 
cid.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid. 

Lu'cld-ly  (lu'std-Ij?),  adv.     In  a  lucid  manner. 

Lu'cld-ness,  ".     The  quality  of  being  lucid  ;  lucidity. 

Lu^cl-fer  (lu'sT-fer),  n.  [L.,  bringing  light,  n.,  the 
morning   star,  fr.    lux,    lucis^   light  -f-  /eJTe  to   bring.] 

1.  The  planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as  the  monung 
star ;  —  appUed  in  Isaiah  by  a  metaphor  to  a  king  of 
Babylon. 

IIiiw  art  thou  falh'n  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing !  how  urt  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground  whicli  didst  weaken 
til*!  nations  !  /^,  xiv.  12. 

TcrtiilUan  and  Gregory  the  Groat  nnderetood  this  passage  of 
I.srtiiili  in  rt-fi-rcnce  to  the  tall  of  Satan  ;  in  consequence  of 
winch  the  name  Lucijer  lias  eiace  been  applied  to  Satan.  Kitto. 

2.  Hence,  Satan. 

How  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  faTors  I  .  .  . 
When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Liict/cr, 
Never  to  hope  again.  S/iaK: 

3.  A  match  made  of  a  sliver  of  wood  tipped  with  a 
combustible  substance,  and  ignited  by  friction  ;  —  called 
also  luci/er  matchy  and  locojoco.     See  Locofoco. 

4.  {Zo'al.)  A  genus  of  free-swimming  macruran  Crus- 
tacea, having  a  slender  body  and  long  appendages. 

Lu'cl-fe'ri-an  (-fe'rT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lucifer;  having  the  pride  of  Lucifer;  satanic  ;  devilish. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Luciferians  or  their  leader. 

Lu'Cl-f6'rl-an,  n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  One  of  the  followers 
of  Lucifer,  bisliop  of  Cagliari,  iu  the  fourth  century, 
who  8eparate<'  from  the  orthodox  churclies  because  they 
would  not  go  as  far  as  he  did  iu  opposing  the  Arians. 

Lu-Cll'er-0U8  (lu-stfer-iSs),  o.  [See  Lucifer.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  liglit  or  means  of  discovery.  Boyle. 

Lu-cU'er-ous-ly,  adv.     In  a  lueiferous  manner. 

Lu-cU'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  luci^ficus;  luz^  lucis,  light  -f 
facere  to  inake.i^   Producing  light.  Grew. 

Lu'cl-form  (lu'st-f6rm),  a.  [L.  lux,  hicis,  light  -f- 
-form.]  Having,  in  gome  respects,  the  nature  of  light; 
resembling  light.  Berkeley. 

Lu-cif'rl-an  (iSj-sTfrl-an),  a.  Luciferian ;  satanic. 
[Obs.]  Marston. 

Lu-clm'e-ter  (liS-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  Ivx,  lucis,  light 
+  -meter.}  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  light;  a  photometer. 

Luck  tluk).  n.     [Akin  to  D.  Ink,  ftelnk,  C.  irliick,  kel. 
Inkka,  Sw.  li/cko,  T»au  If/kkc,  ami  peili.  toG.  lockcu  to  en- 
tice.    Cf.  3ii  Glr'k.]     That  which  happeus  to  a  person  ;  uu 
event,  good  or  ill,  affecting  one*s  interests  or  happiness, 
and  which  is  deemed  casual ;  a  course  or  series  of  such 
events  regarded  as  occurring  by  chance  ;  chance ;  hap ; 
fate;  fortune;  often,  one's    habitual   or    cliaracteristic 
fortune ;  aa,  good,  bad,  ill,  or  hard  h/ck.     Luck  is  often 
used  for  good  luck  ;  as,  luck  is  better  than  skill. 
If  thou  dost  ploy  with  him  at  anv  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  ;  and  ofjthat  natural  hick. 
He  beats  thee  'gaini-t  the  odds.  .Viak. 

Luck  penny,  a  small  sum  given  back  for  luck  to  one  who 
pays  money.  {Prov.  Ena.] —To  be  in  luck,  to  receive 
some  good,  or  to  meet  with  some  success,  in  an  unex- 
pectea  manner,  or  as  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond 
one's  control ;  to  be  fortunate. 

Luck'My  (-T-ly),  adv.  [From  Lucky.]  In  a  lucky 
manner  ;  by  good  fortune ;  fortunately  ;  —  used  in  a 
good  sense  ;  as,  they  luckily  escaped  injury. 

Luck'1-ness,  n.  l.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lucky  ;  as,  the  luckiness  of  a  man  or  of  an  event. 

2.  Good  fortune  ;  favorable  issue  or  event.  Locke. 

Lnckless,  a.  Being  without  luck  ;  unpropitlous  ;  un- 
fortunate ;  unlucky  ;  meeting  with  ill  success  or  bad  for- 
tune ;  as,  a  luckless  gamester  ;  a  luckless  maid. 

Prnycr«  made  and  granted  in  n  /xri/o-s  hour.     Dnjden. 

—  Luck'less-ly,  adv.  —  Luckless- ness.  n. 

Luck'y  (-3?),  a.  [Compar.  Luckier  (-T-er)  ;  s^tperl. 
Luckiest.]  1.  Favored  by  luck;  fortunate;  meeting 
with  good  success  or  good  fortune; — said  of  persons; 
as,  a  lucky  adventurer.     *'  Lucky  wight."  Spenser. 

2.  Producing,  or  resulting  in,  good  by  chance,  or  un- 
expectedly ;  favorable ;  auspicious ;  fortunate  ;  as,  a 
lucky  mistake  ;  a  lucky  cast ;  a  lucky  hour. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war.  S/ml . 

Syn,  — Successful ;  fortunate  ;  prosperous  ;  auspicious. 


I     Lnck'y  proaoh' (HIlt'3?  proch').  (^oo/.)  BeeFATHEE- 

LAbHEK. 

IiU'cra-Uve  (lu'kri-tlv),  a.  [L.  lucrativus,  fr.  lucran 
to  gain,  fr.  lucrum  gain:  cf.   F.  lucrati/.     See  LUCBE.) 

1.  Yielding  lucre  ;  gainful ;  profitable  ;  making  in  creasy 
of  money  or  goods  ;  as,  a  lucrative  businetiB  or  ofBce, 

'I'lie  trade  of  nit-rchandiM;  being  tlic  most  lucratue,  nmy  htar 
usury  at  a  good  rate.  liacoti. 

2.  Greedy  of  gain.     [Obs.] 

Such  diligence  an  the  rnont  part  of  our  Uirradre  lawyern  du 
line,  in  deferring  and  prolonging  of  matters  and  octione  (rurn 
term  to  term.  Latiiurr. 

Lu'cra-tlve-ly,  adv.     In  a  lucrative  manner. 

Lu'Cre  du'ker),  n.     [F.   lucre,lj.  lucrum.]     Gain  in 
mom-y  or  gftudh  ;  profit ;  richcH ;  —  often  in  an  ill  ben^e. 
'i  hr  luht  of  lurn:  and  the  dread  of  ili-ath.  J'ope. 

La-cril'er-oas  (lu-krlfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  lucrum  gain  4- 
-feroiis.]     Gainful ;  profitable.     [O^m.]  Boyle. 

Lu-crU'ic  (-Ik),  a.  [L.  lucr-ificus  ;  lumivt  pain  -f-/a- 
cerc  to  make]     Producing  profit ;  gainful.     [Obs.] 

Luc-ta'tlon  (irik-ta'»hnn),  n.  [L.  luctafio,  fr.  tuctar€ 
to  wrestle,  strivej  KtTort  to  overcome  iu  contest;  strug- 
gle ;  endeavor,      [/i.]  Farijtdon. 

Luc'tU-al  (liik'tu-'/l ;  lar.),  a.  [L.  hietus  mourning, 
sorrow,  f  r.  lugere,  luctum,  to  mouni.]  Producing  grief  ; 
saddening.     [W^v.J  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Lu'CU-brate  (lu'kfi-brat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lucu- 
brated (-bra'tfid) ;  />.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lucubratino  (-bra'- 
tlng).]  [L.  lucubratus,  p.  p,  of  lurubrare  to  work  by 
lamplight,  fr.  lux  light.  See  Light,  n.]  To  study  by 
candlelight  or  a  lamp  ;  to  study  by  night. 

Ln'cu-bratO,  v.  t.  To  elaborate,  perfect,  or  compose, 
by  night  fitiidy  or  by  laborious  endeavor. 

Lu'cu-bra'llon  (-bra'shan),  n.  [L.  lucnhrnHo :  cf.  F. 
btcubrntion.']  1.  The  act  of  hicubrating,  or  studying  by 
candlelight ;  nocturnal  study  ;  meditation. 

After  long  lucuhvation  I  have  lut  uiwn  such  an  expedient. 

(ioldfTnith. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  by  night ;  that  which  ia 
produced  by  meditation  iu  retirement ;  hence  (loosely) 
any  literary  composition. 

Thy  Im-nbratiom  have  been  peruBod  by  several  of  our  friendi. 

Tatler. 

Lu'cn-bra'tOr  (luHiii-bra'ter),  n.  One  who  studies  by 
night ;  al.so,  one  who  produces  lucubrations. 

IiU'cn-bra-tO-ry  (-brS-to-ry),  a.  [L.  lucuhratorius.'] 
Composed  by  candlelight,  or  by  night ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  night  studies  ;  laborious  or  painstaking.  Pope. 

Lu'CUle  (lu'kul),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  lux,  lucis,  light.] 
{.-istron.)  A  spot  or  fleck  on  the  eun  brighter  than  the 
surrounding  surface. 

La'cu-lent  (lii'ku-lent),  a,  [L.  luculentus,  from  lux, 
/!/r/.9,  light.]     1.  Lucid;  clear;  transparent.      Thomson. 

2.  Clear  ;  evident ;  luminous.  **  Most  luculent  testi- 
monies." Hooker. 

3-  Bright;  shining  in  beauty.     [Ohs.] 

Most  debonair  and  hicnU-iit  lady.  Li.  Jonson. 

Lu'CQ-lent-ly,  adv.     in  a  luculent  manner  ;  clearly. 

Lu-culllto  (lu-kul'llt),  n.  [From  Lvcullus,  a  Roman 
consul,  famous  for  his  great  wealth  and  luxury  :  cf.  F.lu- 
cullite.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  black  limestone,  often  pol- 
ished for  ornamental  purposes. 

I!  Lu-cn'ma  (lu-ku'mi).  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  genus 
of  sapotaceous  trees  bearing  sweet  and  edible  fruits. 

t^^  Lucuma  mammo:^um  is  called  natural  viarninlade 
in  the  West  Indies;  L.  Caimito,  of  Peru,  furnishes  a  de- 
licious fruit  called  lunnna  and  caimito. 

Lnd'dlte  (lild'dit).  n.  One  of  a  number  of  riotoua 
peraons  in  England,  who  for  six  years  (1811-17)  tried  to 
prevent  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  by  breaking  it, 
burning  factories,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  from  Ned  Lud,  a 
half-witted  man  who  some  years  previously  had  broken- 
stocking  frames.  J.  tt  //.  Smith.     H.  Martineau. 

Ln-dlb'rl-OUS  (liS-dTb'rT-us),  a.  [L.  ludibrium  mock- 
ery, diTi.>^ion.  from  ludcre  to  play,  sport.]  Sportive; 
ridiculous ;  wiuiUiu.     [Ohs.]  Tooker. 

Lu'dl-bund  (lu'dT-bund),  a.  [L.  ludibundus.']  Sport- 
ive.  [f/>.s.]— Lu'dl-bund-ness,  7i.    [Cfbs.]  Br.  II.  More. 

Ln'dl-croUS  (-krus).  a.  [L.  ludit  rus,  or  ludicer,  from 
Indus  play,  sport,  fr.  ludere  to  play.]  Adapted  to  excite 
laughter,  without  scorn  or  contempt ;  sportive.  Broome. 

A  chapter  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be  in  the  same  ludi- 
cn.iis  predicament  as  Van  Troil'fi  chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Ice- 
land, which  delivers  its  business  in  one  Eummarv  sentence,  an- 
nouncing, that  snakes  in  Iceland— there  are  none.  l>e  Qi/incci/. 

Syn.  —  Laughable  ;  sportive  ;  burlesque ;  comic  ;  droll ; 
ridiculous. —Ludicrous.  Laughable,  RiDiruLors.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  ludicrous  when  it  tends  to  produce 
laughter;  as /r/f/f/An^'/p  when  the  impression  is  somewhat 
stronger;  as  ridiculou.s  when  more  or  less  contempt  i« 
mingled  with  the  merriment  created. 
—  Lu'dl-crous-ly.  ndv.  —  Lu'dl-croas-ness,  n. 

Lu'dl-fl-ca'tlon  (lu  dt-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  ludificatio, 
it.  ludijicare  to  make  sport  of ;  Indus  sport  -f  -Jicare  (iu 
comp.)  to  make.     See  -ft.]     The  act  of  deriding. 

Lu-dll'I-ca-to-ry  (lu-^JIfT-ka-to-rj-),  «.  [L.  ludifica- 
(orius.]  Making  sport ;  tending  to  excite  derision.  [Obs.] 

Ludlam-lte  (IQdlam-it).  n.  [Named  after  Mr.  Lud- 
Inin,  of  London.]  (M>n.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small, 
green,  transparent,  monoclimc  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous 
phosphate  of  iron. 

Ludlow  groups  (IGdlo  proopO-  (Geol.)  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  British  Upper  Silurian  lying  below  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  ;  —  so  named  from  the  Ludlow,  in  West- 
ern England.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Lnd'wlg-lte  (ind'wTg-rt).  n.  [Named  after  the  chem- 
ist Luduig.]  (Min.)  A  borate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  oc- 
curring in  fibrous  masses  of  a  blackish  green  color. 

I'  Ln'es  (lu'ez),  71.  [L.]  {3f€d.)  Disease,  especially  of 
a  contagious  kind. 

Laes  venerea,  syphilis;  —called  also  simply  lues. 

Luff  (IQf).  n.  [OE.  lof,  prob.  a  sort  of  timber  by 
which  the  course  of  a  ship  was  directed,  perh.  a  sort  of 
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Lug  (3).    A  A  Lugs. 


paddle ;  cf.  D.  loef  luff,  loeren  to  luff.  The  word  is  perh. 
akin  to  E.  glove.  Cf.  Aloof.]  (yaut.)  (a)  The  side  of 
a  ship  toward  the  wind.  (6)  The  act  of  sailing  a  ship 
cloae  to  the  wind,  (c)  The  roundest  part  of  a  ship's 
bow.  {d)  The  forward  or  weather  leech  of  a  sail,  es- 
pecially of  the  jib,  spanker,  and  other  fore-and-aft  sails. 

Luff  tackle,  a  purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  single 
block  and  fall,  used  for  various  purposes.  Totten.  —Luff 
upon  luff,  a  lulf  tackle  attached  to  the  fall  of  another  lull 
tackle.     R.  H.  Uana,  Jr. 

Lnff  (luf).  r.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Luffed  (luft) ;  p.  pr. 
&  lb.  71.  LuFFiso.]  iXaui.)  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel 
toward  the  wind  ;  to  sail  nearer  the  wind  ;  to  turn  the 
tiller  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  sail  nearer  the  wind. 

To  luff  round,  or  To  luff  alee,  to  make  tlie  extreme  of  this 
movement,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  ship  s  head 
into  the  wind. 

Lul'fer  (luf'fer),  n.    {Arch.)  See  LotrvEB. 

Lug  (lug),  71.  l&w.  lugg  the  forelock.]  1.  The  ear, 
or  its  lobe.     {Scot.  &,  Pruv.  Eng.'] 

2.  That  which  projects  like  an  ear,  esp.  that  by  which 
anything  is  supported,  carried,  or  grasped,  or  to  which  a 
support  is  fastened  ;  an  ear  ;  as,  the  lugs  of  a  kettle  ;  the 
lugs  of  a  founder's  flask  ;  the  lug  (liandle)  of  a  jug. 

3.  (Mach.)  A  projecting  piece  to  which  anything,  as  a 
rod,  is  attached,  or  against  which 
anything,   as  a  wedge    or  key, 
bears,  or  through  which  a  bolt 
passes,  etc. 

4.  {Harness)  The  leather  loop 
or  ear  by  wliich  a  shaft  is  held 
up. 

6.  {Zo'fjl.)  The  lugworm. 

Lug  bolt  iM'ich.),  a  bolt  terminating  in  a  long,  flat  ex- 
tension which  takes  the  place  of  a  head  ;  a  strap  bolt. 

Lug,  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lugged  (IQgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  LCGGiXG  (IGg'gTug).]  [OE.  luggen,  Sw.  lugga  to  pull 
by  the  hair,  fr.  lugg  the  forelock.]  To  pull  with  force  ; 
to  haul ;  to  drag  along  ;  to  carry  with  difficulty,  as  some- 
thing heavy  or  cumbersome.  I>ryden. 
They  must  divide  the  image  among  them,  and  so  lug  off  every 
one  his  fhare.  Collier. 

Lug,  V.  i-    To  move  slowly  and  heavily. 

Lug,  n.  1.  The  act  of  lugging;  as,  a  hard  lug;  that 
which  is  lugged  ;  as,  the  pack  is  a  heavy  lug.      [CoUoq.} 

2.  Anj-thing  which  moves  slowly.     {Obs.'}       Ascham. 

Lug,  «-  [Etyinol.  uncertain.]  1.  A  rod  or  pole. 
[Prov.  Eng.-]  Wright. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  being  IGJ  feet ;  a  rod,  pole,  or 
perch.     [C65.]     "  Eight  lugs  of  ground."  Spenser. 

Chimney  lug,  or  Lug  pole,  a  pole  on  which  a  kettle  is 
hung  over  tlie  fire,  either  in  a  chimney  or  in  the  open  air. 
[Local,  r.  .v.]  mutter. 

Lug'gage  (IHg'gaj ;  48),  n.     [From  4th  Leo.]     That 
■which  is  lugged  ;  anjthiug  cumbrous  and  heavy  to  be 
carried  ;  especially,  a  traveler's  trunks,  baggage,  etc.,  or 
their  contents. 
I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  my  journey. 

What  do  ynu  mean, 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  f  Sfiak. 

Syn.  — Plunder ;  baggage. 

Luggage  van,  a  vehicle  for  carrying  luggage  ;  a  railway 
car,  or  compartment  of  a  car,  for  carrying  luggage.  [L  ng.\ 

Lug'ger  (-ger),  n.    {Xout.)  A  email  vessel  having  two 
or  three  masts,  and  a  running 
bowsprit,    and    carrying    lug- 
sails.     See  Illuslralion  in  Ap- 
pendix. Tot/en. 

Lng'ger,  n.     (Zoal.)  An 
Indian  falcon  {Falco  jugger), 
aimilar  to  the  European  Ian-     ■ 
Her  and  the  American  prairie 
falcon. 

Lug'maik''  (lug'mark')*  71- 
[From  Lug  an  ear.]  A  mark 
cut  into  the  ear  of  an  animal 
to  identify  it ;  an  earmark. 

Lug'sall'  (-HaF),n.  {Xaut.  i  , 
A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yani    , 
that   hangs  obliquely   to   tlio 
mast  and  is  raised  or  lowered 
with  the  sail.  Totfm. 

Lu-gun^rl-OHS  (IG-gu'brT-us) 
gere  to  munrn  ;  cf.  Gr.  Atrypo?  sad,  Skr.  ruj  to  break.] 
Mournful ;  indicating  sorrow,  often  ridiculously  or  feign- 
«dly  ;  doleful ;  woful ;  pitiable  ;  as,  a  whining  tone  and 
a  lugubrious  look. 

CroBshonea.  i^cvthes,  hourglassee,  and  other  luguhrinux  em- 
blpm?  of  mnrtaliV.-.  Havthnnir. 


Three-masted  Lu^ 

[L.  luguhris^  fr.  7w- 


-  Lu-guTjrt  oua  ly,  fdr 
Lug'worm'   (lup'wfin 


-Lu-gu'brl-ousness,  n. 
),   n.      [iKt    lug    -f-    worm.] 


Lugworm  (Arenicola  marina). 

iZoYil.)  A  large  marine  annelid  {Arenirola  mnrinn)  hav- 
ing a  row  of  tufted  glllB  along  each  Bide  of  tlie  back.  It 
IH  found  burrowing  in  sandy  bearbeH,  both  in  America 
and  Kurope^  and  is  used  for  bait  by  European  finhemien. 
Called  aliw  lobworm,  and  bnitunrm. 

Luko(luk),  n.  [Prob.  ir.leir,  pi-rli.  itifiuencpd  t»y  AS. 
wUtc  wann,  lukewarm,  romiMH.  (,'f.  Lew.]  Moderately 
warm  ;  not  hot ;  tepid.  —  Loke'neSB,  n.     [Obs.] 

Niic  penn'orth  o'  brandy  ond  water  Utke.     Diclrnn. 

Luke'wann'  (-wj^rmOi  n.    [See  Luke.]    Moderately 


warm  ;  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  tepid  ;  not  ardent ;  not 
zealous;  cool;  indifferent.  "  Af/A'-ii-arm  blood."  Spen- 
ser.    '■^Lukewarm  patriots."    Addisun. 

An  obedience  no  lukfuarm  and  laut'iiislung  t'. at  it  merits  not 
the  nanif  ui  pasBiuii.  Jjrydt:n. 

— Luke'warm'ly,  nrfr.  —  Luke'wann'ness,  n. 

Lull  (liil),  r.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lulled  (luld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lulling.]  [Akin  to  OD.  lullen  to  sing  to  sleep, 
G.  lidleuy  Dan.  lidle,  Sw.  lulla  ;  all  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  Loll,  Lollard.]  To  cause  to  rest  by  soothing  influ- 
ences ;  to  compose  ;  to  calm  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  quiet.  "  To 
lull  him  soft  asleep."  Spenser. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie. 
To  lull  tht'  duugliters  of  necessity.  Mtlton. 

Lull,  1'-  i'  To  become  gradually  calm  ;  to  subside  ;  to 
cease  or  abate  for  a  time ;  as,  the  storm  Ivils. 

Lull,  n.  1.  The  power  or  quahty  of  soothing;  that 
which  soothes  ;  a  lullaby.     {R.]  Young. 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  uf  storm  or  confusion. 

Lull'a-by  (liil'i-bi),7i.  [From  Lull,  !•.(.]  1.  A  song  to 
quiet  babes  or  lull  them  to  sleep  ;  that  which  quiets.  Shak. 

2.  Hence:  Good  niglit ;  good-by.     {Obs.}  Shak. 

Lull'er  (-er),  7i.     One  who,  or  that  which,  lulls. 

Lull'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  lulling  manner  ;  soothiugly. 

Lum  (IQm),  n.  [W.  llumon  chimney,  Hum  that  shoots 
up  or  ends  in  a  point,]  1.  A  chimney.  {Prov.  Eng.  & 
Scot.]  Burns. 

2.  A  ventilating  chinmey  over  the  shaft  of  a  mine. 

3.  A  woody  valley  ;  also,  a  deep  pool.     {Prov.  Eng.] 
Lu'ma-chel  (lu'ma-kei),    l  71.     [F.  hnnachdlc.  It.  lu- 
:i  Lu'ma-Chdlla  t-kSl'la),  J      niachella,  fr.  lumachella 

a  little  snail,  dim.  of  hunaca  a  snail,  fr.  L.  lim»x,  -acis.] 
{Min.)  A  grayish  brown  limestone,  containing  fossil 
shells,  wliich  reflect  a  beautifi  1  play  of  colors.  It  is  also 
called  Jire  marble.,  from  its  fiery  reflections. 

Lum-bag'l-nous  (Ifim-baj'I-iius),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lumbago. 

Lum-ba^gO  (IQm-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  fr,  lumbxis  loin.  See 
Lumbar.]  {Med.)  A  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  loins  and  the  small  of  the  back. 

Lumn>aT  (liim'ber),  I  a.     [L.  lumbiis  loin.    See  LoiN.] 

LumT)al  (liim'b"!),  t  {Annt.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
near,  the  loins;  as,  the  lumbar  arteries. 

Lumbar  region  f,4j!'-//.),  the  region  of  the  loin;  speciflc- 
ally,  a  region  between  the  hypochondriac  and  iliac  re- 
gions, and  outside  of  the  umbibcal  region. 

Lum'ber  (lum'ber),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Lovibard,  the  Lom- 
bards being  the  money  lenders  and  pawnbrokers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  lumber  room  was,  according  to  Trench, 
originally  a  Lombard  room,  or  room  where  the  Lombard 
pawnbroker  stored  his  pledges.  See  Lombard.]  1.  A 
I  pawnbroker's  shop,  or  room  for  storing  articles  put  in 
pawn  ;  hence,  a  pledge,  or  pawn.     {Obs.] 

They  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  Uimhfr.  which  is 
pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came.  La<hj  Murrtt'i. 

2-  Old  or  refuse  household  stuff ;  things  cumbrous,  or 
bulky  and  useless,  or  of  small  value. 

3.  Timber  sawed  or  split  into  the  form  of  beams,  joists, 
boards,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  etc.  ;  esp.,  that  which  is 
smaller  tlian  heavy  timber.     {V.  S.] 

Lumber  kiln,  a  room  in  which  timber  or  lumber  is  dried 
by  artificial  heat.  [  U.  S.]  —  Lumber  room,  a  room  in  which 
unused  furniture  or  other  lumber  is  kept.  [  U.  -S'.j  —  Lum- 
ber wagon,  a  heavy  rough  wagon,  without  springs,  used 
for  general  farmwork,  etc. 

Luml>er,  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lumbered  (-herd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lumbering.]     1.  To  heap  together  in  disor- 
der.    "  Stuff  lumbered  together."  Pymer. 
2.  To  fill  or  encumber  witli  lumber  ;  as,  to  lumber  up 
a  room. 

Lum'ber,  r.  i.     1.  To  move  liea\ily,  as  if  burdened. 

2.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  lomra  to  resound.]  To  make  a  sound 
as  if  moving  heavily  or  clumsily ;  to  ruml)le.        Cowper. 

3.  To  cut  logs  in  the  forest,  or  prepare  timber  for  mar- 
ket.    {U.  S.] 

LurnHDer-er  (-er),  n.  One  employed  in  lumbering,  cut- 
ting, and  getting  logs  from  the  forest  for  lumber  ;  a  lum- 
berman.    {U.  S.] 

Lwnherers  have  a  notion  that  he  (the  woodpecker)  is  harmful 
to  timber.  Luwrll. 

LumHser-ing,  n.  The  business  of  cutting  or  petting 
timber  or  logs  from  the  forest  for  lumber.     {U.  S.] 

LumHser-man  (-man),  ??. ;  pi.  Lumbermen  (-men). 
One  who  is  engaged  in  lumbering  as  a  business  or  em- 
ployment.    [U.  S.] 

LumTttO-sa'cral  (lum'bS-sa'krfll),  n.  [L.  ^wT7i&T/«loin 
-f-  E.  sacral.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  loins  and 
sacrum;  as,  the  lumbosacral  nerve,  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  lumbar  nerves  which  passes  over  the  sacrum. 

Lnm'brlC  (Itim'brTk),  n.  [L.  himhricus.]  {Zo'ol.) 
An  earthworm,  or  a  worm  resembling  an  earthworm. 

LumTirlc-al   (-brl-kal),  n.     [Cf.    F.    lombrical 
LuMBRic]     (Annt.)  Resembling  a  worm 
hriral  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet,  ^n 
nnisrl.-. 

Lum-brlc'1-lorm  num-brTsT-form't,  a.  [L.  lumbriciis 
worm  -f-  -form.]  {Zo'ul.)  Resembling  an  earthworm; 
viTiiiifnrm. 

Lum'brl-COld  (lumljrT-koid),  «.  {TMinhrims -^ -oid.] 
(Zonl.)  Like  an  earthworm;  belonging  to  the  genua 
LiinibriciiH.  or  family  Lumbriridif. 

|i  Lum'bri-cua  (-kuh),  n.  [L.  See  LrMonic]  {Zoal.) 
A  grniis  nf  aiiiu-liiln,  bcliiiiging  to  the  Oligochnta,  and  in- 
cluding the  cnniiiu>!i  i-artliworms.     See  Earthworm. 

Lu^mi-nant  (In'mT-ufnit),  a.     Luminous,     [/i.] 

Lu'ml-na-ry  (-nt-rj),  n. ;  pi.  Luminarirs  (-rYz).    [F, 


2.  One  who  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightenB  sian- 
kind  ;  as,  Newton  was  a  distinguished  hnnitiary. 

Lu'lUl-nate  (Ifi'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  luminatus,  p.  p.  of 
lummare  to  illumine,  fr.  lumen  hght.  See  Lims.]  To 
illuminate.     {Obs.] 

Lu'ml-na'Uon  (-na'ahun),  71.     Illumination.     {Obs.] 

Lu'mlue  Mu'mTn),  V.  t.    To  illumine.    {Obs.]  Spenxer. 

LU'mi-nii'er-OUS  (lu'mi-nifer-us),  a.  [L.  lumen 
light  +  -J'erous.]  Producing  light;  yielding  light; 
transmitting  light ;  as,  tlie  lumini/erous  ether. 

Lu  mi-nos'1-ty  (-nOsl-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
beiiii;  liiniiiiuiis  ;  luminousiiess. 

Lu'ml-nous  (lu'mt-ntis),  a.  [L.  luminosus.  fr.  lume^ 
light:    cf.  F.   lumineux.     See  Luminary,  Illuminate.] 

1.  Shining;    emitting   or  reflecting  light;    brilliant; 
bright;  as,  the  sun  is  a.  luminous  body;  a,  lumijious  color. 
Fire  burnitli  wood,  mokin^it  .  .  .  Inmiiious.         JStuxm, 
The  mouutainB  hf t  .  .  .  their  lofty  and  luminous  heads. 

Longjellow. 

2-  Illuminated ;  full  of  light ;  bright ;  as,  many 
candles  made  the  room  luminous. 

Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darknesa. 

Lona'^llou-. 

3.  Enlightened ;  intelligent ;  also,  clear  ;  intelligible ; 
as,  a  luminous  mind.  *'  /,U7H(«o«.v  eloquence."  Macau- 
lag.     *'•  A  luminous  statement."     Brougham. 

Lumlnoua  paint,  a  paint  made  up  with  some  phospho- 
rescent substance,  as  sulpliide  of  calcium,  which  after  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  light  is  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a  time. 

Syn.  — Lucid;  clear;  shining;  perspicuous. 

—  Lu'mi-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Lu'mi-nous-ness,  n. 
Lum'mox   (IQm'miaks),  n.     A   fat,    ungainly,   stupid 

person  ;  an  awkward  bungler.     {Low] 

Lump  (lump),  71.  [Cf.  OB.lompe  piece,  mass.  Cf. 
Lunch.]  1-  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  irregular  shape  ; 
an  irregular  or  shapeless  mass;  as,  a  lump  of  coal;  a 
lump  of  iron  ore.  "A  lump  of  cheese."  Piers  Plow- 
man.     "This  lump  of  clay."    Shak. 

2-  A  mass  or  aggregation  of  things. 

3.  {Firearms)  A  projection  beneath  the  breech  end  of 
a  gun  barrel. 

In  the  Itimp,  In  a  lump,  the  whole  together ;  in  gross. 
They  may  buy  them  in  the  lump.  A'hli'on. 

—  Lump  coal,  coal  in  large  lumps ;  —  the  largest  size 
brought  from  the  mine.  —  Lump  sum,  a  gross  sum  without 
a  specification  of  items :  as.  to  award  a  lump  stim  m  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  and  damages. 

Lump,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lumped  (lumt;  215);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lumping.]  1.  To  throw  into  a  mass  ;  to  unite 
in  a  body  or  sum  without  distinction  of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  he  hniiped  together.        Ayli£'e. 

2.  To  take  in  the  gross  ;  to  speak  of  collectively. 
Not  forgettint;  all  others.  .   .  .  whom  for  brevity,  but  out  of 

no  resentiiunt  to  yt>u,  I  lwi')i  all  together.  Sfer>,<r. 

3.  To  get  along  with  as  one  can,  although  displeased  ; 
as,  if  he  does  n't  like  it,  he  can  lvm]>  it.     {Lou-] 

Lump'er  (IQmp'er),  71.  [Cf.  Lasiper  eel.]  {Zobl.) 
The  European  eelpont ;  —  called  also  lumpen. 

Lump'er,  ?{.     1.  One  who  lumps. 

2-  A  laborer  who  is  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels 
when  in  harbor. 

Lump'fish^  (-fTshO,  "■  [From  Lump,  on  account  of 
its  bulkiness  :  cf.  G.  &  D. 
lump,  F.  lonipe.]  {Zo'vl.) 
A  large,  thick,  clumsy, 
marine  fish  {Cycloptei'us 
lumpus)  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  color  is  usu- 
ally translucent  sea  green, 
sometimes  purplish.  It 
has  a  dorsal  row  of  spiny 
tubercles,  and  three  rows 

on  each  side,  but  has  no  scales.  The  ventral  fins  unite 
and  form  a  ventral  sucker  for  adhesion  to  stones  and 
seaweeds.  Called  also  lumpsucker,  cock-paddle,  sea 
owl. 

Lump'lng,  o.    Bulky;  heavy.  Arbuthnot. 

Lump'lsh,  fi.  Like  a  lump  ;  inert  ;  gross ;  heavy  ;  dull ; 
spiritless.     "  Lumpish,  Iteavj'.  melancholy."  Shak. 

—  Lump'lsh-ly,  adv.  — Lump'lsh-ness.  71. 

Lump'suck'er  (-sRk'er),  n.     {Zonl.)  The  lumpfish. 

Lump'y  (-J),  a.  {Compnr.  Lumpii-r  {-T-er) ;  stiperl. 
Lumpiest.]     Full  of  lumps,  or  small  compact  masses. 

II  Lu'na  (lii'n&),  71.  [L.  ;  akin  iolucere  to  shine.  See 
Light,  n.,  and  cf.  Lune.]    1.  The  moon. 

2.  {Alchemi/)  Silver. 

Luna  cornea  (Old  Chem.),  bom  silver,  or  fused  silver 
chloride,  a  tough,  brown,  translucent  mass  ; -7  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  horn.  —  Luna  moth  (Zo'ol.),  a  very 


See 
tlie  lum- 
A  lumbrical 


luminaire,  L.  himinare  a  light  or  lamp,  which  wan  lighted 

in  the  ehurchen,a  luminary,  fr.  lumen,  luminis,  light,  fr. 

li/rer^  to  be  light,  to  sliine,  lur,  luci.^,  light.    See  Light.] 

1.    Any  body  that  gives  light,  especially  one  of  the 

heavenly  bodiefl.     '*  Radiant  luminary."  Skeltoti. 

Vt'hvrc  th**  cffftt  luminary  ... 

Dispennet  licht  from  far.  Afiltnn. 


Lumpti&h. 


(Actia$  luna). 


large  and  beantiful  American  motli  iArtins  hina).  Ita 
wings  are  lielitate  light  BToon.  witli  u  stripe  of  purple 
along  the  front  niw'.-  i.f  tli.-  aiitfri'T  wings,  the  other 
margins  bring  ril^..l  with  p:ilr  v.lli.w.  Each  wing  has  a 
lunate  spot  Hurnuimh'.l  bv  riiik'^*  '^f  lipbt  yellow.  bhiP, 
and  blar-k.  Tlie  eaterpillaf  commonly  feeds  on  the  hick- 
ory, sassafraw,  an<l  maple. 

pi.  LtJNACiKs  (-sTz).    [See 


Lu'na-cy  (lu'nA-Rj'), 


olei  sen&te,   cftrOt   &id,   ttnUi   &skt   final,   {^U ;    eve,   ^vent,   £Dd,   fCm,    rec^'ut ;    ice,    idea,   111 ;    old,    obey,   orb,    <)dd ; 


LUNAR 

Lunatic]  1.  Insanity  or  nmilneHB  ;  properly,  the  kind 
of  inaaiiity  wliJLrh  is  bruken  by  intiirvals  of  re;iHOn,  —  for- 
merly uuppoaed  to  be  iiiHueiicod  by  the  changes  of  the 
moon  ;  any  form  of  unsoundneHs  of  mind,  except  idiocy  ; 
meutal  derangement  or  alionation.  Jirande.  liurrill. 
Vuur  kitidreil  hIiuiih  your  house 
Aa  beuteu  licucc  by  your  Htruii>;L-  Innaci/,  S/ick. 

2.  A  morbid  Buapension  of  good  seuBe  or  jndpment,  as 
through  fanaticism.  JJr.  II.  Mure. 

Sy u.  —  Derangement ;  craziness ;  mania.  See  iNSANixy. 

Lu'nar  (lu'ncr),  a.  [L.  humris^  fr.  luna  the  moon. 
See  Luna,  and  cf.  Llnaky.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tJio 
moon  ;  as,  lunar  observations. 

2.  Resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed,  Dryden. 

3.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  ;  as,  a 
funar  month. 

4.  luHneneed  by  the  moon,  as  in  growth,  character,  or 
properties;  as,  lunar  herbs.  Bacon. 

Lunar  caustic  (Mcil.  Cfiem.),  silver  nitrate  prepared  to 
be  used  as  il  cautery;— bo  named  becauae  wilver  was 
called  lu7ia  by  the  anrii-nt  iilclu-miMts.  —  Lunar  cycle. 
Same  aa  Metunif  cifr/r.  Hii-  iiinlcr  *_!yi  i,K.  Lunar  dla- 
tance,  the  angular  diHtanii' «it  tin'  muoii  Irom  tlm  suu,  a 
star,  or  a  planet,  eiuplnycd  tor  drtc?  niiuiuj^  lunyitude  by 
the  tuiuir  metlhul.  Lunar  method,  tlir  uictliud  of  Hnding 
a  ship's  longituile  by  .■oirip.uiuK  tlir  lur'jil  lime  of  taking 
(by  means  of  a  8ext:int  or  tirrlrt;i,  t,'ivrn  lunar  distance, 
with  the  Greeuwiib  time  correspond inj^  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  ascertained  froni  a  nautical  almanac,  the  differ- 
ence of  these  times  bt'iiig  tlie  longitude.  —  Lunar  month. 
See  Month.  —  Lunar  observation,  an  obHcrvation  of  a  lunar 
distance  by  means  of  a  se\t:int  or  iinlt%  witli  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  bodies,  and  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  longitude.  -  Lunar  tablea.  (a)  (,4s/roH.)  Ta- 
bles of  the  moon's  motions,  arranged  for  computing  the 
moon's  true  place  at  any  time  past  or  future,    [b)  {Sav 
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igation)  Tables  for  correcting  an  observed  lunar  distance 
on  account  of  refraction  and  parallax.  —  Lunar  year,  the 
period  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48 


Lun^K  and  Hport  of  .Man  seen  from 
in  front. 


minutea,  and  \i\.'A%  seconds. 

Lu'nar,  71.     1.  {Astroji.)  A  lunar  distance. 

2.  {Anal.)  Tlie  middle  bone  of  the  proximal  series  of 
tlie  carpus  ;  —  called  also  semilunar,  and  intermediuni. 

Lu-na'rl-an  (lu-na'rt-fm),  n.  [See  Lunar,  Luna.] 
An  iuluibitant  of  the  moon. 

Lu'na-ry  (lu'n^-rj),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lunaire.  See  Lunak.] 
Lunar.     lObs.^  Fuller. 

Lu'na-ry,  7i.  [Cf.  F.  Umnire.']  (Bot.)  (a)  The  herb 
inoonwort  or  "lionesty."  (6)  A  low  tieshy  fern  {Bo- 
eryckinni  Lunaria)  with  lunate  segments  of  the  leaf  or 
frond. 

Lu'nate  (lu'nit),       )  a.   [L.  hmntus  crescent-shaped, 

IiU'na-ted  (-na-tSd),  f     p.  p.  of  lunare  to  bend  like  a 
crescent,  fr.  luna  the  moon.]    Crescent- 
shaped  ;  as,  a  lunate  leaf ;  a  lunate  beak  ; 
a  Ivnaffil  cross.  Gray. 

Lu'na~tic  (lu'nA-tTk),  a.  [F.  luita- 
iique,  L.  iunaticus,  fr.  luna  the  moon. 
See  Lunar.]  1.  Affected  by  lunacy, 
insane  ;  mad. 

Lonl,  have  mercy  on  niy  eon  ;  for  he  Is  /»-       t  ..natp  I  pnf 

2-  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  an  insane  per- 
son;  evincing  lunacy;  as,  lunatic  gibberish;  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Lu'na-tlc,  n.  A  person  affected  by  lunacy;  an  insane 
person,  esp.  one  who  has  lucid  intervals  ;  a  madman ;  a 
person  of  uusomid  mind. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 

Are  of  imaginution  all  compact.  Shak. 

Lu-na'Uon  (liS-na'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  Lunated.]  The 
period  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  the  time 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next;  varying  in  length,  at 
different  times,  from  about  20^  to  'J9g  days,  the  average 
length  behig  'J9  d.,  1^  h.,  44  m.,  '2.9  s. 

Lnnch  (lanch),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol.  Cf.  Prov. 
Eng.  7)»7ic  a  lump.]  A  luncheon;  specifically,  a  light 
repast  between  breakfast  an<t  dinner. 

Luncll,  t'.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lunched  (Itincht)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lunching.]     To  take  luncheon.  Smart. 

Lunch'eon  (irmch'Qn),  n,  [Prov  E.  luncheon,  lunch- 
ion,  Ivnshin,  a  large  lumpof  food,  fr.  lunch.  See  Lunch.] 

1.  A  lump  of  food.     \_Prov.  Eng.^ 

2.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  any  time  except  at  a 
Tegular  meal ;  an  informal  or  light  repast,  as  between 
breakfast  and  dimier. 

Lunch'eon,  v.  i.     To  take  luncheon.         Beaconsfichl. 

Lune  (Imi),  n.  [L.  bma  moon  :  cf.  F.  lune.  See 
Luna.]     1.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.     [^.] 

2.  (Geoui.)  A  figure  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  bounded 
by  two  intersecting  arcs  of  circles. 

3>  A  fit  of  hmacy  or  madness ;  a  period  of  frenzy ;  a 
crazy  or  unreasonable  freak.     [Obs.'] 

Tliesc  dangerous,  unsafe  liiiies  i'  the  king.  Shak. 

Ln'net  {lu'n5t),  n.  [See  Lunette.]  A  little  moon  or 
satellite.     lOb.'i.}  Bp.  Hall. 

Lu-nette'  (lu-nSf),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  lune  moon,  L. 
luna.  See  Lune  a  crescent.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  fieldwork 
consisting  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  and  two 
parallel  lianks.     See  Bastion. 

2.  {Far.)  A  half  horseshoe,  which  wants  the  sponge. 

3-  A  kind  of  watch  crystal  which  is  more  than  ordina- 
rily flattened  in  the  center ;  also,  a  species  of  convexo- 
concave  lens  for  spectacles. 

4.  A  piece  of  felt  to  cover  the  eye  of  a  vicious  horse. 

5.  {Arch.)  Any  surface  of  semicircular  or  segmental 
form  ;  especially,  the  piece  of  wall  between  the  curves  of 
a  vault  and  its  springing  line. 

6.  An  iron  shoe  at  the  end  of  the  stock  of  a  gun  car- 
riage. 

Lunette  window  {Arch.\  a  window  which  fills  or  partly 
fills  a  lunette. 

Lung  (lung),  7f.  [OE.  lunge,  AS.  lunge,  ipl.  lungen; 
akin  to  D.  long,  G.  lunge,  Icel.  <&  Sw.  lunga,  Dan.  lunge, 


all  prob.  from  the  root  of  K.  lit;/it.  V126.  See  Light 
not  heavy.]  {Anut.)  An  organ  lor  atrial  respiration;  — 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

My  lunt/u  beyun  to  crow  like  chanticleer.  Hhak. 

Description  of  JltunCro/- 
tiun  : 

The  liinRM  are  Hhown 
turni'fl  iiwiiv  Ironi  tlm 
iiiiddhlMie.witlitln--p«r- 
icurdiiiiii     itml     liit     rc- 

niOVl-d  tu^lK.W   tin-  Jl.-lllt 

un.l  Lir.'ut  bl.Kp.l  vl-^mI«. 
«  ti  t'tipt-r  anil  howir 
l.obiHot  Lelt  l,um;  ;  /. 
hh  ri>iHT,  Middlf,  mirl 
Lower   l.uhfH   of   Ki-ht 

Liiiif,'  :    r    WiiKlpii r 

Tnich.'a.ilivuhri^'lu'li.w 
iiiCii  Jlniiii-tii  l;<iiiij4  |<i 
Ui^'ht  .uiii  L.-llLiiiiK  ;  ./ 
UiKlit  Anm-lr  i  ,■  KiKl.t 
Vuiitncle  :  t  I..'lt  Aiin- 
ck-  :  ./  i.i'lt  \'ciitrii!li>  i 
/)  I  SninTii.r  uiiU  lulc- 
lu.r  Vliiu  Cava  ;  A-  Arch  of  Aorta  ;  ;  Deecendinff  Aorta  :  t7i 
ulMiMimry  ArU-rv  ;  »  Lett  Puhiimiary  ArU-ry,  Vl-mi.  and 
Broiiclms  j  o  Right  Pubnoiiary  Artery,  \  c-in.and  IJronchus. 

Qi^"  In  all  air-l)reatliiiig  vertebrates  the  lungs  are  de- 
veloped frniii  tlir  v.rilral  wall  of  the  esopliagUH  as  a 
pouch  uliirh  dividt-M  into  two  sacs.  In  amphil)ianH  and 
many  rcptjl.s  llic  lungs  ivtidii  very  nearly  this  priuiitive 
Ha<  hki-  t  haracter,  but  in  the  higher  forms  the  connec- 
tion witli  the  esojjliagus  becomes  elongated  into  the 
windpipe  iiiid  the  inner  walls  of  the  sacs  become  more 
and  mure  divided,  until,  in  the  manmials,  tlie  air  Npaces 
become  miniil^h  divj.bil  iiiti>  tiib<s  eu'Iing  in  sniall  air 
cells,  in  III.- widlsMi  wbiili  th.- bb>na  nnulates  in  a  line 
network  of  ciipiilaricH,  In  luananrds  tiie  lungs  are  more 
or  less  divided  iiitit  lobes,  and  e.acli  lung  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate cavity  in  tin-  thorax.    See  Respiration. 

Lung  fever  I. !/'■'/. I,  pneumonia.  —  Lung  flower  IBnf.),  a 
species  of  gentian  ((/.  Pneumonnuthe).  —Lung  lichen 
(Bnt.i,  tree  lungwort.  See  under  Lungwort.  —  Lung  sac 
iZo'dl),  one  of  the  breathing  organs  of  spiders  and  snails. 
Lunge  (IKnj),  n.  [Also  spelt  longe,  fr.  allonge.  See 
Allonge,  Long.]  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass,  as  with  a 
sword. 

Lunge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lunged  (lunjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LuNoiNo  (IGn'jtng).]     To  make  a  lunge. 

Lunge,  V.  (.  To  cause  to  go  round  in  a  ring,  as  a 
horse,  wliile  holding  his  halter.  Thackeray. 

Lunge,    ".     i/^oi'l.)   Same  as  Namaycush. 
Lunged  (IRngd),  a.  Having  lungs,  or  breathing  organs 
similar  to  lungs. 

Lung'Uslf  (liing'fTshO,  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  fish  belong- 
ing to  tlie  I)ipnoi;  —  so  called  because  they  have  both 
lungs  and  gill-s. 

Lung'-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  {Med.)  Having  lungs  that 
adhere  to  the  pleura. 

Lun'gle  (liJn'jt),  71.  {Zo'ul.)  K  guillemot.  [Written 
also  lougif.1     IPror.  Eng.  S:  Scot.'\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lun'gls  (liSn'jTs),  71.  [OF.  lon<fis.  See  Lounge.]  A 
lingerer  ;  a  dull,  drowsy  fellow.     lObs.^ 

Lung^'less  ( lung'lSa),  a.     Being  without  lungs. 
II  Lun'gOOr  (lii'j'goor),  n.     [Hind,  hmgilr.]     (Zodl) 
A  Iong-tail<d  iiiuiikey  {Semnopithecvs  schislaceus),  from 
the  mountainouM  districts  of  India. 

Lung'wunn'  (l&ng'wQrm'),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  parasitic  nematoid  worms  whicli  infest 
the  Imig.s  and  air  passages  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ani- 
mals, often  proving  fatal.  The  lungworin  of  cattle 
{Strongylus  rnicrttrus)  and  that  of  sheep  {S.filaria)  are 
the  best  known. 

Lung'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  {Bot.) 
{a)  An  herb  of  the  genus  Puhno- 
naria  {P.  officinalis),  of  Europe  ; 
— so  called  because  the  spotted  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  resembles 
that  of  a  diseased  lung,  {b)  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Mertensin 
(esp.  M.  Virginica  and  M.  Sibi- 
rica)  plants  nearly  related  to  Pul- 
mon'tria.  The  American  lungwort 
is  Mertensia  Virginica,  Virginia 
cowslip.  Gray. 

Cow'h  lungwort,  mullein.  ~-  Sea 
lungwort,  Sfcrtcnsia  maritima, 
found  on  the  seacoast  of  North- 
ern Europe  and  America.  —  Tree 
lungwort,  a  lichen  (AVir^f  puhnn- 
7j(/('vn  growing  on  trees  and 
rocks.  The  th;dlus  is  lacunose,  and  in  appearance  some- 
what resembles  the  lungs,  for  diseases  of  vvliich  it  was 
once  thought  a  remedy. 

Lu'ni- cur 'rent  (lil'nT-kur'rfnt),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  4 
E.  current.'^  Having  relation  to  changes  in  currents  that 
depend  on  the  nioon's  phases.  Bache. 

Lu'nl-form  (lu'nT-fonn),  a.  [L.  hina  moon  -f  -form  : 
cf.  F.  Iiiniforme.^     Resembling  the  moon  in  shape. 

Lu'nl-SO'lar  (lu'nT-soler),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  -\-  E. 
solar:  cf.  F.  luni.solaire.']  Resulting  from  the  united 
action,  or  pertaining  to  the  mutual  relations,  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 


Lungwort  ( PiiJmonaria 

ojiiriiiutii). 


LuniBolar  precoBBlon  (Aslron.),  that  portion  of  the  .in- 
nual  precession  of  the  equinoxes  which  depends  on  the 
joint  action  of  tlie  sun  and  moon.  —  Luniaolar  year,  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  tlie  .TuUan  calendar, 
the  new  and  full  moons  and  the  eclipsi-s  recur  on  the 
same^  days  of  tlie  week  and  month  and  year  as  in  the 
previous  period.  It  consists  of  532  common  years,  being 
the  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  of  years  in  the 
cycle  of  the  sun  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 

Lu'ni-Btlce  (lu'nT-stls),  n.  [L.  luna  moon  -|-  sistere  to 
cause  to  stand.  Cf.  Solstice.]  {Astron.)  The  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing,  in  its  monthly 
revohition.     [Oh.t.1 

Lu'nl-tld'al  (lu'iiT-tid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  tidal  move- 
ments dependent  on  the  moon.  Bache. 

Lunitidal  interval.    See  Retard,  n. 

Lunt  (liint),  n.     [D.  lonl ;  akm  to  Dan.  &  G.  lunte, 
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Sw.  lunta.  Cf.  Link  a  torch.]  1.  Tlie  match  cord  for- 
merly used  in  firing  cannon. 

2.  A  puff  of  smoke.     [Sr.otch]  BumJ! 

II  Lu'nu-la  (lu'nfidi),  n. ;  pi.  Lunul.«  (-15)  [l.. 
prop.,  a  little  moon.  Bee  Lukule.}  (A7iul.  &  Zo'ul.) 
Same  as  Lunulk. 

Lu'nu-lar  (-Icr),a.  [Of.  F.  lunulaire.  See  Lunula.] 
{Hot.)  Having  afonn  like  tliat  of  the  new  moon  ;  Bhaped 
like  a  cre.icent. 

Lu'nu-late    (dnt),  la,      [Seo  Lunula.]      {Bot. 

Lu'nu-lated  (-lii't^d),  (  &  Zool)  Kesembling  a 
small  .reMcnl.  Gray. 

Lu'nule  (lii'iml),  n.  [F.,  fr,  L.  lunula,  dim.  of  luna 
moon.]  1.  (^l7ia^)  Anything  crescent-Hhaped  ;  a  creit- 
ceiit-shaped  part  or  mark  ;  a  lunula  ;  a  luue. 

2.  (Geout.)  A  lune.     See  Lune. 

3.  (Zoal.)  {a)  A  small  or  narrow  creBcent.  (6)  A 
special  area  in  front  of  the  beak  of  many  bivalve  shelhi. 
It  Bonietiiiies  has  the  shape  of  a  double  i  resceut,  but  i« 
oftener  heart-sl|aped.     See  Illust.  of  Uivalve, 

Lu'nu-let  (lu'nu-16t),  71.  [Dim.  of  lunnle.']  {Zo'ol.) 
A  small  hpot,  shaped  like  a  half-moon  or  crefaccnt ;  as, 
the  liniulet  on  the  wings  of  many  iiisectH. 

Lu'nu-llte  (lu'nu-nt),  n.      [Lunule  -{-  -liip :   cf.  F. 

lunnlifhf.      Bee 

Lunula.]  (J'ale- 

071.)    Any   Ijryo- 

zoan  of  the  g.-.  «ff:™^:g«     /^i^^¥*^  •  V  i5*« 

nns     Liinulitr.';,  ES^^^^*3  Jai'"'-^^'y\\^ 

having    a    more  ' 

or   less   circular 

form. 

Lu'ny  (lu'nj), 
a.   [Shortened  fr. 

lunatic.}  Crazy;  mentally  unsound.  [Written  also /(^on?/.] 
[Lo7r,  C.  A'.]  -^  •'  -'J 

Lu-per'cal  (lii-per'kal  or  lii'per-kai;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia. 

LU'Per'cal,  71.  A  grotto  on  tlie  Palatine  Hill  sacred 
to  Luppvcns,  tlie  Lycean  Pan. 

II  Lu'per-call-a  (lu'per-ka'ir-A),  77.  pi.  [L.  lupercalis, 
fr.  Li/jicrcus  the  Lycean  Pan,  so  called  fr.  lupus  a  wolf, 
because  he  kept  off  the  wolves.]  {/loin.  Anliq.)  A  feast 
of  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Luperciis,  or  Pan. 

Lu'plne  (lu'pTn),  n.  [L.  lupinu.-;,  lupinuvi,  apparently 
fr.  lupinus  belonging  to  a  wolf,  fr.  tupusa,  wolf ;  perh.  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cxh.aust  the  soil :  cf.  F. 
lupin.  Cf.  Wolf.]  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  of  the 
genus  Lupinus,  especially  L.  alius,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  been  used  for  food  from  ancient  times.  The  com- 
mon species  of  the  Eastern  United  States  is  L.  peren- 
nis.     There  are  many  species  in  California. 

Lu'plne  (lii'pin),  a.  [See  Lupine,  n.}  Wolfish  ;  rav- 
enous. _  Gauden. 

Lu'pln-ln  (lu'pTn-Tn),  tj.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found 
in  tJie  seeds  of  several  species  of  lupine,  and  extracted  as 
a  yellowish  white  crystalline  substance. 

Lu'pin-lne  (-in  or -en),  n.  (C^em.)  An  alkaloid  found 
in  several  species  of  lupine  {Lupinus  lutrus,  L.  alius, 
etc.),  and  extracted  as  a  bitter  crystalline  substance. 

Lu'pu-Un  (lu'jtu-ITn),  Ti.  [Cf.  F.  hipulin.  See  Lupt- 
line.]  1.  (C7;ew.)  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  hops. 

2.  The  tine  yellow  resinous  powder  found  upon  the 
strobiles  or  fruit  of  hops,  and  containing  this  bitter  prin- 
ciple.    [Written  also  lupuline.'] 

Lu'pU-llne  (-ITn  or  -len),  n.  [NL.  Ivpuh/s  the  hop, 
fr.  L.  lupus  the  hop  :  cf.  F.  lupuline.']  {Chpui.)  An  al- 
kaloid extracted  from  hops  aa  a  colorless  volatile  liquid. 

Lu'pu-Un'lc  (-lin'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtiiiued  from,  hops  ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid 
obtained  by  the^  decomposition  of  lupulin. 

IlLu'pus    (lu'pus),  71.      [L.,    a   wolf.      See   Wolf.] 

1.  {Med.)  A  cutaneous  disease  occurring  under  two 
distinct  forms. 

El^^  Lujms  erythematosus  is  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  red  p.atche8,  which  become  incrusted.  leav- 
ine:  superficial  scars.  L.  vulqaris  is  marked  by  the  de- 
velopninnt  of  nodules  wliich  often  ulcerate  deeply  and 
pro.lnre  tcreiit  deformity.  Formerly  the  latter  wa's  oft- 
en cimfounded  with  cancer,  and  some  varieties  of  cancer 
were  included  under  Lupus. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  Wolf,  a  constellation  situated  south 
of  Scorpio. 

Lur-ca'tlon  (IGr-ka'shun),  n.  [See  1st  LuacH.]  Glut- 
tony ;  gormandizing.     \Ohs.} 

Lurch  (Ifirch).  7.  ^  [L..  lureare,lurcari.']  To  swallow 
or  eat  greedily ;  to  devour ;  hence,  lo  swallow  up.  [Oij.] 

Too  far  off  from  ereat  cities,  which  may  hinder  business  ; 
too  near  them,  which  lurchet/i  ull  provibions^  andmaketh  everv- 
thing  dear.  liacon. 

Lurch,  71.  [OF.  lourche  name  of  a  game;  as  adj., 
deceived,  embarrassed.]  1.  An  old  game  played  with 
dice  and  counters  ;  a  variety  of  the  game  of  tables. 

2.  A  double  score  in  cribbage  for  the  ■winner  when  his 
adversary  has  been  left  in  the  lurch, 

I-ndy has  cried  her  eyes  out  on  losing  a  7urc?i.    WaJpolf. 

To  leave  one  in  the  lurch.  (<i\  In  the  game  of  cribbage, 
to  leave  one's  adversary  so  far  behind  th.at  the  game  is 
won  before  he  has  scored  thirty-one.  \bi  To  leave  one 
behind  ;  hence,  to  abandon,  or  fail  to  stand  by.  a  person 
in  a  difficulty.  JJenham. 

But  thoiiph  thou  'rt  of  a  different  church. 
1  will  not  leave  tiifc  in  (he  lurch.  Hudibras. 

Lurch.  7'.  t.  1.  To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  cheat.  [06«.] 

Never  deceive  or  lurch  the  sincere  communicant.    South. 

2.  To  Steal ;  to  rob.     [06*.] 

And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  cincc 

He  lurcher/  all  ewords  of  the  grarland.  ShaJ:, 

Lurch.  77.  [Cf.  W.  llerch.  Here,  a  frisk,  a  frisking 
backward  or  forward,  a  loitering,  a  lurking,  llercian, 
Uerciaw,  to  be  idle,  to  frisk,  to  lurk  ;  or  perh.  fr.  E. 
lurch  to  lurk.]  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to  one  side, 
as  in  heavy  weather ;  hence,  a  swajing  or  staggering 


use,    unite,    rude,    1^11,    fip,   ttm ;    pity ;    food,   fol>t ;    out,    oil ;      cliair ;    go  ;    sing,  ink ;    then,    thin ;    bow ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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movement  to  one  side,  as  that  by  a  drunken  man.    Fig. : 
A  sudden  and  capricious  inclination  of  the  mind. 
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p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LURCHINO.J 


Tliomson. 


&  p.  p.  Lurched  (Iflrcht)  ; 
_  To  roll  or  sway  suddenly 

to  one  side,  as  a  ship  or  a  drunken  man. 

Luroh  !■■  1-  [A  variant  of  ;«iA-.]  1.  To  withdraw  to 
one  side,  or  to  a  private  place  ;  to  lurk.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  dodge  ;  to  sliif t ;  to  play  tricks. 

I        .  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.     Shnl. 

Lnrch'er  (-er),  n.  [See  Lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  One  that 
lurches  or  lies  in  wait ;  one  who  watches  to  pilfer,  or  to 
betray  or  entrap ;  a  poacher.  ,     .  .  •  j  »    i..   „ 

2  (ZooL)  One  of  a  mongrel  breed  of  dogs  said  to  ha\e 
been  a  cross  between  the  sheep  dog,  greyhound,  and 
spaniel.  It  hunts  game  silently,  by  scent,  and  is  often 
used  by  poachers.  c  .„  i  .* 

IiOTCb'er,  n.  [L.  lurco,  Uircho,  a  glutton,  bee  1st 
Lurch.]     A  glutton  ;  a  gormandizer.     \.Obs.'\ 

Lurchllne'  (-Un'),  n.  The  Une  by  which  a  fowhug 
net  was  pulled  over  so  as  to  inclose  the  birds. 

Lui'dan  (IQr'dnn),  a.     Stupid  ;  blockish.     [Odi.] 

Lui'Oan,  n.  [OF.  lonrdin,  it.  lourd  heavy  dull, 
thick-headed.     See  LoORD.]     A  blockhead.     lObs.^ 

Lure  (lur), n.  [OF.  irnre,  him,  loene,  F.  /f «ire  lure, 
deco^iof  German  origin;  cf.  MHG.  luoder,  G.  luder 
lure,  carrion.]  1.  A  contrivance  somewhat  resembhng 
a  bird,  and  often  baited  with  raw  meat ;  — used  by  falcon- 
ers in  recalling  hawks.  .  ■''"'*■ 

2.  Any  enticement ;  that  which  invites  by  the  prospect 
Of  advantage  or  pleasure  ;  a  decoy.  i"' .'°,"' 

3.  (Hat  Milking)  A  velvet  smoothing  brush,     hnigtit. 
Lure,  1*.  ;.      Ump.  &  p.  p.  Lured  (lurd);  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Luring.]  [OF.  loirer,  loiritr,  F.  leaner.  See 
Lure  n.]  To  draw  to  the  lure  ;  hence,  to  allure  or  mvite 
by  means  of  anything  that  promises  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  entice  ;  to  attract. 

I  am  not  lured  with  love.       Piers  Plowman. 

And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.  Gai/. 

Lore,  '■•  '■.    To  recall  a  hawk  or  other  animal. 

Lure    (Iflrg),    n.     (Zool.)    A    large    marine    annehd 

IXephthys  cxca),  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  of  Europe 

and  America.    It  is  whitish,  with  a  pearly  luster,  and 

grows  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Lu'ria  (lu'rld),  a.  [L.  htridus.-]  1.  Pale  yellow ; 
ghastly  pale  ;  wan ;  gloomy  ;  dismal. 

Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame. 
Wrapped  in  drifts  of /«nd  smoke 
On  the  misty  river  tide.  lenuifmn. 

2.  (Bot.)  Havuig  a  brown  color  tinged  with  red,  as  of 
flame  seen  through  smoke. 

3.  {,Zodl.)  Of  a  color  tinged  with  purple,  yellow,  and 

^Lurk  (Iflrk),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lurked  (lOrkt) ; 
p  pr  &  vb  n.  LuRKlso.]  [OE.  lurken,  loiken,  prob.  a 
dim.  from  the  source  of  E.  louer  to  frown.  See  Lower, 
and  cf.  Lurch,  a  sudden  roU,  Lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  To  lie 
hid  ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

Like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den.      Spenser. 
Let  us  .  .  .  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent.    Proi:  i.  11. 
2.  To  keep  out  of  sight. 

The  defendant  hirkt  and  wanders  about  in  Berks.  Blackstone. 
Lurk'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  lurks. 
2.   A  small  lisliing  boat.     [Prm:  Kng.) 
Lur'ry  (lur'rj),  n.     [W.  tlury  precipitant,  a  provi- 
sion.]    A   confused  heap ;  a  throng,   as  of  persons  ;    a 
Jumble,  as  of  soiuids.     [Obs.] 

To  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurrir.  Miltnn. 

LUS'clOUS  (lusli'us),  a.     [Prob.  for  histious,  fr.  lusty. 

or  perh.  a  corruption  of  luxurious.     Cf.  Lush,  Lusty.] 

1.  Sweet ;  delicious ;  very  grateful  to  the  taste ;  tooth- 
some ;  excessively  sweet  or  rich. 

And  raisins  keep  their  luscious,  native  taste.     Dri/den. 

2.  Cloying;  fulsome. 

lie  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking.       Jeffrey. 

3.  Gratifying  a  depraved  sense  ;  obscene,    [i?.]  Steele. 

—  Lus'ciouB-ly.  adi:  —  Lus'clouB-ness,  n. 

Lu'sem  (lu'sern),  n.  [F.  Inup-cerrier,  L.  lupus  cer- 
varius.]    (ZoU.)  A  lyolt.    See  1st  LUCERN  and  Loup-CER- 

VIER.  ,  ,    ,       ,  . 

Lush  (lush),  a.     [Prob.  an  abbrev.  of  lushimis,  or 

luscious.'^     Full  of  juice  or  succulence.  Tennyson. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  :      Sliak. 

Lush'burg  (lush'bflrg),  n.    See  LussHEBUROH.    [Ots.] 

Lu'Bl-ta'nl-an  (lu'.^I-ta'nl-on),  a.  Pertaining  to  Lusi- 
t.viia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  almost  coinciding 
witli  Portugal.  —  n.    One  of  the  people  of  Lusitaiiia. 

Lusk(lusk),  a.     Lazy;  slothful.     [(Ihs.\        

Luflk.K.  A  lazy  fellow;  a  lubber.  {Obs.]  T.  Kendall. 

Luak, '■.  i.     To  be  idle  or  unemployed.     [O/w.] 

LuBk'Iah,  «.  Inclined  to  be  lazy.  JV/nrs(ow.  —  Lusk'- 
Ish-ly,  ii'Ir.  —  LuBk'lsh-ness,  n.    [Ods.]    S/mi.vr. 

Lo  so'rl-onB  llii-»o'iI-u8),  I  a.    [l,,  lii.wriiis.    See  lu- 

Lu'BC-ry  (lu'sS-rJI,  (     LUSORY.]    Used  in  play; 

(.portivc;  pl.iyful.     [Ohs.]  lip.  Sanderson. 

LuB'ahe-burgh  (ia»'»he-bOrg),  n.  A  spurious  coin  of 
liglit  weight  imported  into  England  from  I.iiremburg,  or 
Lufsheburgli,  as  it  was  formerly  called.     [0(w.] 

i'liA  wot,  no  Lvsshelmrfihes  pnyrn  ye.         Chnurrr. 

Lust  (ia»t),  n.    [AS.  lusl,  lysl,  pleasure,  longing  ;  akin 
to  08.,  v.,  O.,  &  Sw.  liisl,  D.in.  &  Iccl.  ly.^l,  Goth  /i/.i^/.t, 
and  peril,  to  Skr.  lash  to  desire,  or  to  E.  loo.^€. 
to  please,  Listless.]    1.  Pleasure.     [Obs.] 
Jollity." 

2.  Inclination  ;  desire.    [Obs."] 

For  little  lutt  had  she  to  talk  of  aught.  .Vjirtjii^r. 

My  lull  to  devcllon  is  little.  /;;■■  "<•"■ 

3.  Longing  desire  ;  eagerness  to  possew  or  enjoy  ;  —  in 
a  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  lu.^l  of  gain. 

The  lust  of  retirning.  MiUnn. 

4.  Licentious  craving;  sexual  appetite.  Milton. 
6.  Honce  ;  Virility  ;  vigor  ;  active  power.  [Ot.».]  Ilacon. 


Lust  (IBst),  r.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Lusted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  LUSTINO.]  [AS.  lyslnn.  See  Li'ST,  n.,  aud  cf. 
List  to  choose.]  1.  To  list ;  to  Uke.  lOU.}  Chaucer. 
"  Do  so  if  thou  lust.^^    Latimer. 

C^^  In  earlier  usage  lust  was  impersonal. 
In  the  watL-r  vessel  he  it  cast 
When  that  hiin  lustt.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  have  an  eager,  passionate,  and  especially  an  in- 
ordinate or  sinful  desire,  as  for  the  gratiflcation  of  the 
sexual  appetite  or  of  covetousness  ;  —  often  with  after. 

Whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.      Deut.  xii.  15. 

Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  )«.<!  after  her,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  Matt.  v.  Ji. 
The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lasteth  to  envy.    James  iv.  5. 

Lust'er  (-Sr),  n.     One  who  lusts. 

Lus'terUlus'ter),  n.     [h.  liislrum:  cLV.  lustre.    A 

Lus'tre  (      period  of  five  years  ;  a  lustrum. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  luster.    Ih'luighroke. 

Lns'ter,  I  «.     [F.  lustre  ;  cf.  It.  lustra ;  both  fr.  L. 

Lus'tre,  I  lustrare  to  purify,  go  about  (like  the 
priests  at  the  lustral  sacrifice),  traverse,  survey,  illu- 
minate, fr.  lustruui  a  puriticatury  sacrifice ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  loose.  But  lustrare  to  ilhiiuinate  is  perh.  a  differ- 
ent  word,  and  akin  to  L.  lucere  to  be  light  or  clear, 
to  shine.    See  Lucid,  and  cf.  Illustrious,  Lustrum.] 

1.  Brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  brightness ;  glitter. 
The  nsht  mark  and  very  true  luster  of  the  diamond. 

ibir  I.  More. 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  luster,  to  the  noonday  sky.  Adilison. 

rw  There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the  use  of  histrr,  in 
tluTiense,  to  the  brightness  of  thmgs  which  do  not  slime 
with  their  own  light,  or  at  east  do  not  blaze  or  glow  with 
heat.  One  speaks  of  the  luster  of  a  diamond,  or  of  silk, 
or  even  of  the  stars,  but  not  often  now  of  the  luster  of 
the  suu,  a  coal  of  fire,  or  the  like. 

2.  Renown  ;  splendor  ;  distinction  ;  glory. 
His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  yeors.  rather 

without  oliscurily  than  with  any  great  luiftr.       bir  11.  II  ullM. 

3.  A  candlestick,  chandelier,  girandole,  or  the  like, 
generally  of  an  ornamental  char.acter.  Pope. 

4.  (Min.)  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  mineral 
as  affected  by,  or  dependent  upon,  peculiarities  of  its 
reflecting  qualities. 

^fS"  The  principal  kinds  of  luster  recognized  are  ;  me- 
laW,  ad.nuantine,  rilrmus.  rr.^iuaus.  ym/si;,  l-f'/rii;,  and 
silkii.  With  respect  to  iiiteiisity,  luster  is  characterized 
as  splemleni,  shininij,  glisteuimj,  ijhmmenng,  Bixd  dull. 

5.  A  substance  which  imparts  luster  to  a  surface,  as 
plumbago  and  some  of  the  glazes. 

6.  A  fabric  of  wool  and  cotton  with  a  lustrous  surface, 
—  used  for  women's  dresses. 

Luster  ware,  earthenw.are  decorated  by  applying. to  the 
glazing  metallic  oxides,  wbdcU  acquire  brilliancy  in  the 
process  of  baking. 

Lua'ter,  I  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lusteeed,  or  Lustred 

LuB'tre,  )  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  LusTERlso,  or 
LusTRiNO.]    To  make  lustrous.     \_R.  &  Poelic'i 

Flooded  and  luslered  with  her  loosened  gold.     Lou-ell. 

Lus'ter-lng,  -n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  imparting 
a  lui-ter,  as  to  pottery.  ,  .!,,•» 

2.  The  brightening  of  a  metal  m  the  crucible  when  it 
becomes  pure,  as  in  certain  refining  processes. 

LuB'ter-less,  1         Destitute  of  luster ;  dim  ;  duU. 

Lus'tre-less,  (  ,  ■.  ,  , 

LuBt'Iul  (lust'ful),  a.  1.  FuU  of  lust ;  excited  by 
l,j5,.  '  Spenser.     Tillotson. 

2  Exciting  lust;  characterized  by  lust  or  sensuality. 
"  I.nstjul  OT^es."  „  „ -"v"""- 

3.  Strong  ;  lusty.  [Oto.]  "Xks</i(!  health."  Sackrtlle. 

Syn.  -  Sensual ;  fleshly  ;  carnal ;  inordinate  ;  licen- 
tious ;  lewd  ;  unchaste  ;  impure  ;  libidinous ;  lecherous. 
—  Lust'tul-ly,  f/'/i.  —  Lust'lul-ness.  n. 

LuB'ttc  (IBs'tik),  a.     Lusty  ;  vigorous.     [0J,(.] 

Lus'tl-head  (ms'tl-hSd),  n.  ILusty  +  -head.}  See 
LusTiHOOD.     lObs.]  ^  Chaucer. 

LUB'tl-hOoa(-hSod),  71.  [Lnsly->r-liood.}  State  of  be- 
ing lusty  ;  vigor  of  body.  "YnWoilustihood."  Tennyson. 

Lus'tl-ly,  o<'!'.    lualusty  or  vigorous  manner. 

Lus'tl-nesB,  n.   State  of  being  lusty  ;  vigor  ;  strength. 

Lust'lesa  (liist'lSs),  a.  [Cf.  Listless.]  1.  Lacking 
vigor;  weak  ;  spiritless.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

2.  Free  from  sexual  lust. 

LuB'tral  (Ws'trol),  (/.  [L.  hislralis,  fr.  lustrum  :  cf. 
F.  lustral.  See  Lustrum.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
usoil  for,  purification  ;  as.  lustral  days  ;  lustral  w.atcr. 

2    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustniin. 

LuB'trate  (-trst),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  5.  Lusthated 
(.trS-t6d) ;  J),  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Lustratino  (-tra-tlng).]  [L, 
tustralus,  p.  p.  of  lustrare  to  lustrate,  fr.  lustrum.     «" 


LUTIDINE 

or  purification,  especially  the  purification  of  the  whote 
Roman  people,  which  was  made  by  the  censors  once  ill 
five  years.     Hence  :   A  period  of  five  years. 

Lust'wort' (liist'wQrf),  n.     (Hot.)  See  Sundew. 

Lust'y  (irist'y),  a.  [Compar.  Lustier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Lu-sTiEsT.l     [From  Lust.     See  Lust,  and  cf.  Luscious.] 

1.  Exhibiting  lust  or  vigor  ;  stout ;  strong  ;  vigorous  ; 
robust ;  healthful ;  able  of  body. 

Neither  would  their  old  men,  80  many  as  were  yet  vigorous 
and  lu^tt/,  be  kit  at  home.  Stilton. 

2.  Beautiful ;  handsome  ;  pleasant.     [06s.]    Spenser. 

3.  Of  large  size  ;  big.  [Obs.l  "Three /u«/t/ vessels." 
Evelyn.     Hence,  sometimes,  pregnant.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.'} 

4. 'Lustful;  lascivious.     [Ohs.']  _  Milton. 

II  Lu'SUS  na-tu'r»  (lu'sus  ni-tu're).  [L.,  fr.  lusu.". 
sport  +  naturae,  gen.  of  natura  nature.]  Sport  or  freak 
of  nature  ;  a  deformed  or  unmitural  production. 

Lufa-nlst  (lut'4-nlst),  n.  [LL.  lutanista,  fr.  lulana: 
lute.  See  Lute  the  instrument.]  A  person  that  plays 
on  the  lute.  Johnson. 

Lu-ta'rl-OUB  (lii-ta'rl-us),  a.  [L.  Intarius,  fr.  lutuni, 
mud.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  mud  ;  living  in  mud. 
iObs.'\  Grew. 

Lu-ta'tlon  (-shiiii),  n.  [L.  lutare,  lutatum,  to  bedaub 
with  mud,  fr.  latum  mud  :  cf.  F.  lutation.'\  The  act  or 
method  of  luting  vessels. 

Lute  (lut),  n.     [L.  lutuni  mud,  clay:  cf.  OF.  lut.j 

1.  Ichem.)  A  cemeut  of  clay  or  other  tenacious  in- 
fusible substance  for  sealing  joints  in  apparatus,  or  the 
mouths  of  vessels  or  tubes,  or  for  coating  the  bodies  of 
retorts,  etc.,  when  exposed  to  beat ;  —called  also  luting. 

2.  A  packing  ring,  as  of  rubber,  for  fruit  jars,  etc. 

3.  (Brick  Making)  A  straight-edged  piece  of  wood  for 
striking  off  superfluous  clay  from  a  mold. 

Lute,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Luted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lur- 
IKO.]  To  close  or  seal  with  lute  ;  as,  to  lute  on  the  cover 
of  a  crucible  ;  to  lute  a  joint.  .    ,,    , 

Lute,  n.  [OF.  leut,  F.  luth :  akin  to  Pr.  laul,  It. 
Hull),  Iruto,  Sp.  laud,  Pg.  alaude:  all  fr.  Ar.  aVud  ;  al 
the  +  '"''  wood,  timber,  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  staff, 
stick,  wood  of  aloes,  lute  or  harp.]  {Mu3.)  A  stringed 
instrument  formerly  much  in 
use.  It  consists  of  four  parts, 
namely,  the  table  or  front,  the 
body,  having  nine  or  ten  ribs 
or  "  sides,"  arranged  like  the 
divisions  of  a  melon,  the  neck, 
which  has  nine  or  ten  frets  or 
divisions,  and  the  head,  or 
cross,  in  which  tlie  screws  for 
tuning  are  inserted.  The 
strings  are  struck  with  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left 
the  stops  are  pressed.  r 

Lute,  V.  I.     To  sound,  as  a  . 
lute.   Piers  Plouman.    Keats. 

Lute,  V.  I.    To  play  on  a  Lute, 

lute,  or  as  on  a  lute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lule  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness.     Tenuj/son. 

Lute'-backed'  (-bSkf),  ".    Having  a  curved  spine. 

Lu-te'lc  (lu-te'ik),  a.  {Cliem.)  (n)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  weld  (Reseda  lateola).  (b)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid  resembling  luteolin,  but  obtained 
from  the  ll.'\v.-rw  of  Euphorbia  cijparissias. 

Lu'te-indu'tf-In),  ?!.  [From  corpus  ;i((eum.]  (.Pbys- 
iol.  Vtiem.)  A  substance  of  a  strongly  marked  yellow 
color,  extracted  from  the  yelk  of  eggs,  and  from  the  tis- 
sue of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Lut'e-nlst  (lut'e-nist),  n.    Same  as  Lutanist. 

Lu'te-0-  (lu'te-o-).  [L.  luteus.'i  (Chem.)  A  combin- 
ing form  signifying  orange  yellow  or  brownish  yellow. 

Lu'te-O-co-balt'lO  (-k4-b51'tlk),  a.  (fhem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  certain  compounds  of  cobalt  hav- 
ing a  yellow  color.     Cf.  Cobaltic. 

Luteocotaltlc  chloride  tCliem.l,  a  brilliant  reddish  yel- 
low .rvstalliiie  .umpound,  CojCWNHali!,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  aniuioniuin  chloride  on  an  ammomacal  solu- 
tion of  cobaltic  chloride. 

Lu'te-0-lln  (lu'tt-6-lIn),  n.  [From  NL.  Reseda  lu- 
teola  fr.  L.  hitrolus  yellowish,  fr.  hileus :  cf.  F.  In- 
teolinr  See  LuTEous.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  dyestiiff 
obtained  from  tlie  foliage  of  the  dyer's  broom  (Reseda 


See 
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Lustrum.]    To  make  clear  or  pure  by  means  of  a  propi- 
tiatory offering ;  to  purify. 

We  must  purge,  and  cleanse,  and  lustrate  the  whole  city. 

Lus-tra'tlon  flus-tr.'i'shnn).  n.  [L.  Uisiralio :  cf.  F. 
lustration.]     1.  The  act  of  lustriiting  or  purifying. 

Aiirl  holy  water  for  lu.Hlration  bring.  Jiri/dcn. 

2  (  -Inli'j.)  A  sacrifice,  or  ceremony,  by  whic-li  cities, 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  ihfiled  by  criincs,  pestilence,  or 
other  cause  of  uncleauness,  were  purified. 

LuB'tre  (lus'tcr),  11.    Same  as  Luster. 

Lus'trl-cal  (-tri-knl),  a.  [L.  lustrirus,  fr.  lustrum. 
So..  l.iisTliiiM.]    Pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  purification. 

LuB'tring  (lOs'lrtuK;  -'")•  "■  [■■"•  '"'Irine,  It.  lu.i- 
trino,  fr.  lustrare  to  polisli.  L.  lustrare.  See  :id  LUSTER, 
an<l  cf.  LiiTEsTHlNo.]     A  kind  of  glossy  silk  fabric.     See 

LUTRSTIIINO.  „         „  , 

Lus'trous  (ms'trSs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  luslreux.  See  .3d 
LlisTEii.]  Bright;  shining;  luminous.  "Good  sparks 
im.\histrr,us."     .S'/zu/;.  —  LuB'troUB-ly,  "('''. 

LUS'trum  (-trum),  n.:  pi.  K-  I.lisTRUMS  (-trilmz),  I 
LUBTUA  (-tri).     [L.    Cf.  'id  ,■;■  :id  Luster.  \ 


iile,   senate,   cftre, 


arm,    Ask,   flnol,    ftll ;    eve,   «vent,    «nd,    fern, 
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Lu'te-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  luleus,  fr.  lutum  dyer's  broom, 
weld,  whirh  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye.]  Yellowish  ;  more 
or  less  like  buff. 

Lut'er  (lufer),  n.     [From  3d  Lute.]    One  who  plays 

on  a  lute.  ,     -.         ,  ,.     ,  * 

Lut'er,  n.     [From  1st  Lute.]    One  who  applies  lute. 

Lu-tes'cent  (Iti-tSs'sent),  a.  [L.  luteus  yeUow.]  Of 
a  volhnvish  c(dnr.  ,,,..-, 

tute'Strlng'  (liit'strlng'),"-  [Corrupted  fr.  lustrlng.^ 
A  iilain,  stout,  lustrous  silk,  used  for  ladies'  dresses  and 
for  ribbon  (loldsmitn. 

Luth  (lilt),  11.     [F.]    (Zoiil.)  The  leatherback. 

LU'ther-an  (lu'ther-mi),  o.  '(Eccl.  Hist.)  01  or  per. 
taiiiing  to  l.utlier:  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
or  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Lu'ther-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  accepts  or  ad- 
heres to  the  cloctrincs  of  Luther  or  the  Lutlieran  Church. 

Lu'ther-an-lsm  I  (-Tz'm),  11.    The  doctrines  taught  by 

Lu'ther  Urn       i      Lutlier  or  held  by  tlio  Lutheran 

Lu'tliem  (in'thSm),  n.  [F.  lucarne  a  dormer,  dor- 
mer window,  garret  window.  L.  Ivrerna  lamp,  fr.  lucere 
to  bn  light  or  clear,  fr.  lur  light.  Bee  Light,  11.,  and  cf. 
LUCARNE.I     (.Ire//.)  A  dormc'r  window,     bee  DoKBER. 

Lu'tl-dlne  (In'tl-dtii  or  -den),  n.  [From  InluuUne,  by 
transposition.]  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  several  meUnieric 
alkaloids,  Cr,H,N.(CH.,).,  of  tlie  pyridine  series,  obtained 
from  bone,  oil  as  licpiids,  and  having  peculiar  puiigoiit 
odors.  These  iilkalc.ida  arc>  also  called  respectively 
dimethyl  pyridine,  ethyl  pyridine,  etc. 
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LUTING 

Lntlng  (intTng),  n.     (Chem.)  See  Ldtb,  a  cement. 

Lut'ist.  n.     One  wlio  playn  on  a  lute. 

Lu-tose'  (Iu-to«')'  "•  [L**  itito'ii's,  fr-  ^^^«m  mud.] 
Covered  with  clay;  miry. 

Lu'tu-lence  (lu'tfi-lfns),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
beiiiR  lutulent. 

Lu'tU-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  lufulenlus,  fr.  /u/^m  inuU.] 
Mtuldy;  turbid;  tliick.     fo/A^J 

Lu-wack'  (loo-wak'),  "•     (x/*f</.)  See  Paradoxure. 

Lux  (IQkH),  1'.  ^  [Cf.  F.  liiffi:  See  Luxate.]  To 
put  out  of  joint;  to  luxate.      [Obs.] 

Luz'ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  lumltis,  p.  p.  of  /urffre  to  dislo- 
cate.]    Luxated.      lObs.J 

Lnz'ate  (-at),  r.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Luxated  (-u-ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  LuiATiNo  (-S-tlng).]  To  displace,  or  re- 
move from  ita  proper  place,  aa  a  joint;  to  put  out  of 
joint;  to  dislocate. 

Lux-a'tlon  (IQks-a'HhKn),  n.  [L.  luxatio  :  cf.  F.  luzd- 
tion.}  The  act  of  luxating,  or  the  atate  of  being  lux- 
ated ;  a  diBlocation. 

Luxe  (inks),  n.  [L.  liixus:  cf.  F.  luxe.'}  Luxury. 
[■Obi.']  Skenstonf. 

\\  Edition  de  luxe  (fi'de'eySN'  dfi  Inks').  [F.]  (Printing) 
A  sumptuous  editiou  as  regards  paper,  lUuatratioua, 
binding,  etc. 

LlUt'lve  (-tv),  rt.   Given  to  luxury  ;  voluptuous.  [Obs."} 

Laz-nlll-an-lte  (luks-illMT-zm-it),  n.  [So  called  from 
X(/r»/^nn,  in  Cornwall.]  {Min.)  A  kind  of  granite  from 
LuxuUian,  Cornwall,  characterized  by  the  preaence  of 
radiating  groups  of  minute  tourmaline  crystals. 

Luz-U'ri-ance  (liigz-u'rT-nna  or  IQks- ;  132),  n,  [Cf. 
F,  Iniuriance.'^  The  state  or  quality  of  being  luxuriant ; 
rank,  vigorous  growth;  excessive  abundance  produced 
by  rank  growth.     "  TropioaWwJ-Hrmnre."        B.  Taylor. 

Lux-U'rl-an-cy  (-in-sj),  n.  Tlio  state  or  quality  of 
being  luxuriant ;  luxuriance. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest  hixurinnci/  and 
profUBion.  S]iectator. 

Lnx-U'rl-ant  (-«nt),  a.  [L.  htittn'avx,  p.  pr.  of  luxu- 
riare:  cf.  F.  luxuriant.  See  Luxuriate.]  Exuberant 
in  growth  ;  rank ;  excessive  ;  very  abundant ;  as,  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grass ;  luxuriant  foliage. 

Prune  the  buiiriaut,  the  uncouth  refine.  Po/ie. 

Lmrariant  flower  (Bnt.),  one  in  wliich  the  floral  enve- 
lopes are  overdeveloped  at  the  expense  of  the  essential 
organs. 

Lnz-U'rl-ant-ly,  adv.     in  a  luxuriant  manner. 

Lux-u'rl-ato  (-at),  v.  ?.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Luxuriated 
'(-a't^d);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Luxuriating.]  [L.  hirnrintus, 
p.   p.   of  luxuriariy  -arey  to  luxuriate.      See   Luxury.] 

1.  To  grow  exuberantly ;  to  grow  to  superfluous  abun- 
<iance,     "Com  luxuriates  in  a  better  mold."        Burton. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously  ;  as,  the  herds  luxuriate 
in  the  pastures. 

3.  To  indulge  with  unrestrained  delight  and  freedom  ; 
«.8,  to  luxuriate  in  description. 

Lux-U'rl-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
luxuriating. 

Lux'U-rl'O-ty  (liika/u-rT'e-tJ),  n.    Luxuriance.    [Obs."] 

Lux-U'rl-0U8  (IQgz-u'rT-Qs  or  liiks- ;  132),  a.  [L. 
luxuriosus  :  cf.  F.  luxurieux.  See  Luxury.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  luxury ;  ministering  to  luxury  ;  supplied  with 
the  conditions  of  luxury  ;  as,  a  luxurious  life  ;  a  luxnri' 
ous  table  ;  luxurious  ease.  **  Luxurious  cities.''''  Milton. 
— Lux-u'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Lux-u'ri-ous-ness,  n. 

Luz'U-rlSt  (ISk'shu-rtst),  h.  One  given  to  luxury. 
[06^.]  '  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Lax'U-E7  ('.ak'shu-rj? ;  277),  «.  ;  pi.  Luxuries  (-rtz). 
(L.  luxuria,  fr.  luxus :  cf.  F.  luxtire.}  1.  A  free  indul- 
gence in  costly  food,  dress,  furniture,  or  anything  ex- 
pensive which  gratifies  the  appetites  or  tastes. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  huurr/.    Spectator. 

2.  Anything  which  pleases  the  senses,  and  is  also 
costly,  or  difficult  to  obtain  ;  an  expensive  rarifty ;  as, 
eilks,  jewels,  and  rare  fruits  are  luxuries  ;  iu  some  coun- 
tries ice  is  a  great  luxury. 

He  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  fnr  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  nn  it 
earth,  f  urniehed  out  a  kind  uf  lusunj  for  a  hermit.      '  Aiidison. 

3.  Lechery;  lust.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Zitxury  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness.  Chaucer. 

4.  Luxuriance;  exuberance.     [Obs.}  Bacon. 
Syn,  — Voluptuousness  ;  epicurism;  effeminacy;  sen- 

Buality ;  lasciviousness  ;  dainty  ;  delicacy  ;  gratification. 

LUZ  (lilz),  n.  A  bone  of  the  human  body  which  was 
supposed  by  certain  Rabbinical  writers  to  be  indestructi- 
ble.    Its  location  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Brande  <&  C. 

-ly  (-ly).  [OE.  -lich,  AS.  -lir,  orig.  the  same  word  as 
E.  like,  a.  See  Like,  a.]  A  suffix  forming  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  denoting  likenrss  or  resemblance. 

Ly'am  (li'im),  jj.     [See  Leam.]     A  leash.     [Obs."} 

Ly'can-thlOpe  (li'kSn-throp),  7t.  [Gr.  ^vKatdptawo^  ; 
Avicoc  a  wolf  4~  "I'^pwjros  a  man.]  1.  A  human  being 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  wolf  ;  a  werewolf. 

2.  One  affected  with  lycanthropy. 

II  Ly^can-thro'pl-a  (li'kan-thro'pT-a),  n.    [NL.]    See 

liYCANTHROPY,  2. 

Ly'can-lhrop'lc  (-thrSp'Tk),  ^z.  Pertaining  to  lycan- 
thropy. 

Ly-can'thro-plst  (It-kan'thrfi-pTst),  n.  One  affected 
by  the  disease  lycanthropy. 

Ly-can'thro-poUS  (-piis),  o.     Lycanthropic. 

Ly-can'thro-py  (-py),  n.  [Gr.  XvKai'8puiTT{a :  cf.  F. 
lycaiithropie.']  1.  The  supposed  act  of  turning  one's 
■aelf  or  another  person  into  a  wolf.  Louell. 

2.  {3fed.)  A  kind  of  erratic  melancholy,  in  which  the 
patient  imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  the  actions 
of  that  animal. 

Ly-ce'um  (It-se'tim),  n.;pl.  E.  Lycettmh  (-umz),  L. 
Lycea  (-a).  [L.  lyceum,  Gr.  Xiiiceioi',  so  named  after  the 
neighboring  temple  of  'XnoWtov  AiJxfio?  Apollo  the  wolf 
slayer,  prob.  fr.  Auitetos  belonging  to  a  wolf,  fr.  AiJ(co« 
vvolf.     See  Wolf.]     1.  A  place  of  exercise  with  covered 
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walks,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Arihtotle  taught 
pliJloHophy. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  iuHtruction 
by  lectures  or  diHcpiiHitions. 

3.  A  higher  school,  in  Europe,  which  prepares  youths 
for  the  university. 

4.  An  ;iHH'>(iation  for  debate  and  literary  improvement. 
Lyche  (hk),  a.  Like.  [Obs.~\  Chaucer. 
Ly'chee'  He'die').  »•     {Bot.)  See  Litchi. 

Lych'   gate' (ITch' gat').     See  under  Lich. 

I!  Lych'nls  (ITk'iiTw),  H.  [L.,  a  kind  of  red  flower, 
Gr.  Ay^'ti  i  ''f'  f^vx^o^  a  lamp.]  {Hot.)  A  genus  of  Old 
World  plants  belonging  to  the  Pink  family  {i'uryophyl- 
lacew).  Most  of  tlie  species  have  brilliantly  ridor<-d  (low- 
ers iind  cottony  leaves,  which  may  have  an<'icntly  an- 
swered as  wicks  for  lamps.  The  botanical  name  is  in 
common  use  for  the  garden  species.  The  corn  cockle 
{L)jr/inis  (lithayo)  is  a  common  weed  in  whciat  fields. 

Lych'no-blte  (-nfi-bit),  n.  [Gr.  kvxvo':  a  lamp  f-  ^^os 
life.  I     One  wlio  labors  at  night  and  8leei)S  in  the  day. 

Lych'no-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Kv\vo'i  -\-  -scope.'} 
{.irr/i.)  Same  as  Low  side  window.,  under  Low,  a. 

Lyc'lne  (Ita'Tn  or  -en),  n.  {Chem.)  A  weak  base 
identical  with  betaine  ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the 
boxthorn  {Lt/ciuni  fi'tibarnm).     See  Betaine. 

II  Ly'CO-per'don  (liko-pSr'dSn),  n.  [NL-,  from  Gr. 
AuKOS  wolf  -f-  Trep6ea-^ai  tu  break  wind.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  fvuigi,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  spores, 
forming  a  fine  dust,  which  ia  thrown  out  like  smok:; 
when  the  plant  is  compressed  or  burst ;  putlball. 

Ly'co-pod  (li'ko-p5d),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lycopode.}  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

Ly'co-podo  (li'ku-pod),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  Lycopo- 
dium powder.     See  under  Lycopodium. 

Ly'CO-pO'dl-a'C60U8  (-po'dl-a'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Be- 
longing, or  relating,  to  the  Lycopodiuce:r,  an  order  of 
cryptogamous  plants  (called  also  club  mosses)  with 
branching  stems,  and  small,  crowded,  one-nerved,  and 
usually  pointed  leaves. 

Ly-cop'0-dlte  (lt-k5p'6-dit),  n.  {Paleon.)  An  old 
name  for  a  fossil  club  moss. 

Ly'CO-po'dl-um  (li'ko-po'dT-Hm),  n. 
AuKOs  wolf  +  TTOvs,  TTofidy,  a  foot.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  inosslike  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Lycopodiacese  ; 
club  moss. 

Lycopodium  powder,  a  fine  powder 
or  du.st  composed  of  the  spores  of 
LycopodiuMi,  :tnil  otlier  plants  of  the 
ordf-r  Lui-ii\iiii!u!i>':> .  It  is  lijglily  in- 
tlaiiiTiiabli',  and  is  simiftiines  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  and 
the  artificial  representation  of  light- 
ning. 

Ly-cot'ro-pous  (lt-k5t'ro-pus), 
a.  [Gr.  Autos  hook  -f"  TpcVcii/  to 
turn.]     {Bot.)  Campylotropous. 

Lyd'en  (lid'Sn),  n.     See  Leden.     [Obs.}         Chaucer. 

Lyd'l-an  (ITd'i-nn),  a.  [L.  Lydius,  fr.  Lydia,  Gr. 
AvSCa.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants;  hence,  soft;  elteminate  ; 
—  said  especially  of  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes  or 
keys,  the  music  in  which  was  of  a  soft,  pathetic,  or 
voluptuous  character. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lyrlian  measures. 

Soon  he  soothed  liis  soul  to  pleasures.  Dri/dfri. 

Lydlan  stone,  a  flint  slate  used  by  the  ancients  to  try 
gold  and  silver  ;  a  touchstone.    See  Basanite. 

Lyd'lne  (ITd'Tn  or  -en),  n.  {Dyeing)  A  violet  dye 
derived  from  aniline.  Watts. 

I*yo  (li),  "•  [Written  also  lie  and  ley."]  [AS.  leah  ; 
akin  to  D.  loog^  OHG.  louga,  G.  lauge  ;  cf.  Icel.  laug  a 
bath,  a  hot  spring.]  A  strong  caustic  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  salts,  obtained  by  leacliing  wood  ashes.  It 
is  much  used  in  making  soap,  etc. 

Lye,  n.  {Railroad)  A  short  side  line,  connected  with 
the  main  line;  a  turn-out ;  a  siding.     [Eng.'] 

Lye,  7i.     A  falsehood.     [Obs.}     See  Lie. 

[|  Ly'en-ceph'a-la  (li'Sn-sef  a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  \veiv  to  loose  -|-  €y(c€'/)aAo5  the  brain.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
group  of  Maunnalia,  including  the  marsupials  and  mono- 
trenies  ;  —  so  called  because  the  corpus  callosum  is  rudi- 
mentary. 

Lyen-cepVa-lona  (-ins),  a.  {Zoo!.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  the  Lyencephala. 

Ly'er-man  (H'er-mon),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  The  cicada. 

Ly-gO'dl-um  (It-goMT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Au-yto5i7? 
flexible  ;  Auyos  a  willow  twig  -\-  etSos  form.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ferns  with  twining  or 
climbing  fronds,  bearing  stalked 
and  variously-lobed  divisions  in 
pairs. 

Cl^^^  Lygodinm  valmaium^ 
much  prized  for  indoor  orna- 
ment, inhabits  shaded  and  moist 
grassy  places,  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  sparingly  southwards. 

Lying  (li'Tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  of  Lie,  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Ly^ing,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  LiE, 
to  be  supported  horizontally. 

Lying  paneU.lrfft.l,  a  panel  in 
which  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
horizontal.  \R.]  —  Lying  to 
iNauf.),  having  the  sails  so  dis- 
posed astocoimteract  each  other 

Ly'lng-In'  (-Tn'),  n.  1.  The  state  attending,  and  con- 
sequent to,  childbirth  ;  confinement. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  bearing  a  child. 

Ly'lng-ly,  odr.     In  a  lying  manner  ;  falsely. 

Ly'ken  (li'k'n),  v.  t.  [See  Like,  v.  t.}  To  ple.ise  ;  — 
i  chiefiy  used  impersonally.  [Obs.}  '*  Sith  it  lyketh  you." 
I  Chaucer. 


Lycopodium  (L. 
clararuiii). 


LYNX 

Lym  fiTm),  rtr  Lym'hoiind'  Miound')i  "•    A  dog  held 

in  a  Icarii  ;  a  bloodhound  ;  a  limehound.      [  OLi.}      Shnk. 

Ly-mall'  (li-iiial'),7i.  Ki-c  Limaii.le.   [(Jba.}  Chaucer. 
Lyme'  graas'  (lim'grAH't.    {Bot.)  A  coarse  perennial 
grass  of  Beveral  species  of  ElymuSy  esp.  E.  Canadensis^ 
and  the  Kiir'»pean  E.  areitariux. 

Lymph  (Ilmf),  n.  [L.  lympha  :  cf.  F.  lymphe.}  1-  A 
spring  of  water;  hence,  water,  or  a  pure,  transparent 
licjuid  like  wat«r. 

A  fountuin  bubbled  up,  whose  li/mj-/i  wrenc 
Nothing  of  earthly  mixture  nii^iit  dintuni.         7'r<*nrA. 

2.  (Anat.)  An  alkaline  colorlesK  fluid,  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  veswlH,  coagidable  liktt  bloo«l,  but  free  from 
red  bloo<l  corpuscles.  It  is  absorbed  from  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  b(xly,  and  in  finally  discharged 
by  tlie  thoracic  anrl  right  lymphatic  ducts  into  the  great 
veins  near  the  heart. 

3.  (Med.)  A  fibrinous  material  exuded  from  the  blood 
vessels  in  inflammation.  In  the  proeews  of  healing  it  la 
eitlier  ahsorlied,  or  is  converted  int^>  connective  tissue 
binding  the  inflamed  surfaces  tf>gether. 

Lymph  corpnaclea  tAnat.u  fint-lv  granular  nucleated 
cellsj  identical  witli  the  colorless  rdood  r^orpuscles,  pres- 
ent m  the  lym]di  and  chyle.  —  Lymph  duct  (Anat.),  a 
lymphatic.  —  Lymph  heart.    See  Note  under  Heakt,  n.,  I. 

[|  Lyra'pha-de-nrtls  (ITm'fi-de-ni'tlK),  n.  [NL.  See 
Lymph,  and  Adenitis.]  (Mrd.)  Inflammation  of  the  IjTn- 
phatic  glands  ;  —  called  also  lymjdiitis. 

II  Lym'pha-de-no'ma  (-no'mi),  7j.    [NL.    See  LTUPHf 
Aden-,  and -OMA.]     (Mf</.)  See  Lymphoma. 
II  Lym-phan'ge-PUa  (ITm-fan'je-i'tTs),  n.    [NL.,  from 

L.  lynij.ha  lymjih  -\-  Gr.  ayyeiOf  vessel  -\-  -itis.'}  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  [Written  also 
ly  m  phangitis.} 

Lym-phan'gl-al  (iTm-fSn'jT-nl),  n.  [See  Lymphah- 
GEITI8.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lymphatics,  or 
lymphoid  ti.-^sue  ;  ij'mphatic. 

Lymph'ate  (ITmf'St),   |  a.    [L.  lymphatus,  p.  p.  of 

Lymph'a-ted  (-a-t5d),  i  lymphare  to  water,  dilute 
with  water,  to  drive  out  of  one's  senses,  to  make  mad.] 
Frightened  into  madnesH  ;  raving.      [Ohs.} 

Lym-phat'lc  (lTm-15t'Tk),  a.  [L.  lymphaticus  dis- 
tracted, frantic  :  cf.  F.  tymphatique  pertainmg  to  lymph. 
See  Lymph,  Lymphate.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  conveying  lymph. 

2.  Madly  enthusiastic  ;  frantic.  [Obs.'\  '■'■Lymphatic 
rapture."    Sir  T.  Herbert.     [See  Lymphate.] 

Lymphatic  gland  i.'\vnt.),  one  of  the  solid  glandlike 
bd'licH  roiiiifcted  wjtli  tlie  lymphatics  or  the  lacteals;  — 
railed  also  I 'jut  iJiudi-  'jmi'dioji.  and  conglobate  gland. — 
Lymphatic  temperament  (f*/  Phy.'d'il.i,  a  temperament 
in  wliich  the  lymphatic  system  seems  to  preaominate, 
that  is,  a  system  in  which  the  complexion  lacks  color 
and  the  tissues  seem  to  be  of  loose  texture  ;  hence,  a 
temperament  lacking  energy,  inactive,  indisposed  to  ex- 
ertion or  excitement.    See  Temperament. 

LyiQ-phat'lc,  n.  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  lymphatic  or 
absorbent  vessels,  which  carry  lymph  and  discharge  it 
into  the  veins  ;  lymph  duct ;  lymphatic  duct. 

2.  A  mad  enthusiast ;  a  lunatic.     [Obs.} 

l;  Lym-phl'tls  (ITm-fi'tTs),  n.  [NL.]  (Med.)  See 
Lymphadenitis. 

Lym'^phO-genlC  (lTm'f6-j5n'Tk),  n.  [Lymph  -f  root 
of  L.  gignere  to  produce. J  (Physiol.)  Coimected  with, 
or  formed  in,  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Lyzn-phog'ra-phy  (lTni-f5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Lymph  -f- 
-graphy.}  A  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their 
origin  .and  uses. 

Lyxnph'Oid  (ITmf'oid),  a.  [Lymph  -\-  -oid.}  (Anat.) 
Resembling  lymph  ;  also,  resembling  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
adenoid  ;  as,  lymphoid  tissue. 

11  Lym-pho'ma  (lTm-fo'm4),  n.  [NL.  See  Lymph,  and 
-OMA.]  (M^d.)  A  tumor  having  a  structure  resembling 
that  of  a  lympiiatic  gland  ;  —  called  also  lymphadenoma. 

Malignant  lymphoma,  a  fatal  disease  characterized  by 
the  formation  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  new  growths 
resembling  lymphatic  glands  in  structure. 

Lymph'y  (ITiiif'J),  a.     Containing,  or  like,  lymph. 

Lyn  (Itn),  7i.     A  waterfall.     See  LiN.     [Scot.'\ 

Lyn-ce'an  (Itn-se'un),  a.  [See  Lynx.]  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lynx. 

Lyncb  (Itnch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lynched  (ITncht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Lynching.]  [See  Note  under  Lynch  law.] 
To  inflict  punishment  upon,  especially  death,  witliout  the 
forms  of  law,  as  when  a  mob  captures  and  hangs  a  sus- 
pected person.    See  Lynch  law. 

Lynch'er  (-er).  n.     One  who  assists  in  lynching. 

Lynch'  law  (la').  The  act  or  practice  by  private 
persons  of  inflicting  punishment  for  crimes  or  offenses, 
without  due  process  of  law. 


Lygodium  (L.  pnhnntum). 
Reduced, 


fu^^The  term   Lynch  law  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
I  Virginian  named  L>n)ch,  who  took  the  law  into  liis  own 


hands.    But  the  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubtful. 

Lynde  (ITnd),  LynMen  (llnMcn),  n.    See  Linden. 

Lyne  (lin),  7*.     Linen.    [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Lynx  (links),  n.  [L.  lynx,  It/ncis,  Gr.  \vy^;  akin  to 
AS.  lox,  G.  luchs,  prob.  named  from  its  sharp  sight,  and 
akin  to  E.  light.  See  Light,  n.,  and  cf.  Ounce  an  ani- 
mal.] 1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  feline 
^n'l^alfi  of  the  genus  Felis,  and  subgenus  Lynx.     Ther 
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have  a  Bhort  tail,  and  usually  a  pencil  of  hair  on  the  tip 
of  the  ears. 

C^^  Among  the  well-known  species  are  the  European 
lynx  (Feds  boreal  is) ;  tlie  Canada  lynx  or  loup-cervier  (/". 
Canadensis) ;  the  bay  lynx  of  America  (/■'.  rufn\,  and  its 
western  spotted  variety  war.  mactilala) ;  and  the  pardiue 
IjTix  (/'.  pardina)  of  Southern  Europe, 

2.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

Lynx'— eyed'  (iTnks'id')T  ^'-     Havhig  acute  sight. 

Ly'On'naise'  (le'u''naz'),  a.  [F.  lyojinaise,  fem.  of 
It/onmtis  of  Lyons.]  {Cookery)  Applied  to  boiled  pota- 
toes cut  into  small  pieces  and  heated  in  oil  or  butter. 
.  They  are  usually  flavored  with  onion  and  parsley. 

I  Ly'O-po'ma-ta  (li'5-po'ni^ta),  ?i.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Avetv  to  loose  +  n-i^a,  TruJ^xaTOy,  a  lid.]  {Zo'ul.)  An  order 
of  brachiopods,  in  which  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  not 
articulated  by  a  hinge.  It  Includes  tlie  Lingula,  Discina, 
and  allied  forms.     [Written  also  Li/opnma.'\ 

r  Ly'ra  (H'ri),  n.     [L.  lyra,  Gr.  \vpa.     See  Lyre.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  the  Harp,  con- 
taining a  white  tar  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Alpha 
Lyrse,  or  Vega. 

2.  (Anal.)  The  middle  portion  of  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  fornix  of  the  brain  ;  —  so  called  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  with  which  it  is  marked  in  the  liuman 
brain. 

Ly'ra-ld  fli'ra-Td),  n.     (Astron.)  Same  as  Lyrid. 

Ly'rate  (.li'rSt),         f  a.     [NL.    lyratus.     See   Lyre.] 

Ly'ra-ted  (-ra-t5d),  )     1.  (Bot.)  Lyre-shaped,  or  spat- 
ulate  and  oblong,  with  small  lobes  toward 
the  base  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf, 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Shaped  like  a  lyre,  aa  the 
tail  of  the  blackcock,  or  that  of  the  lyre 
bird. 

Lyre  (lir),  n.  [OE.  Ure^  OF.  lire,  F. 
lyre,   L.    lyra,   Gr.   Ai^pa.      Cf.    Lyra.] 

1.  (Mns.)  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music  ;  a  kind  of  harp  much  used  by 
the  ancients,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
poetry. 

Z^^  The  lyre  was  the  peculiar  instru- 
ment of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of  nuisic    Lyrate  Leaf, 
and  poetry.    It  gave  name  to  the  species 


Lyre  (Mus.). 


of  verse  called  lyric,  to  which  it  originally  furnished  an 
accompaniment. 

2.  iAstrov.)  One  of  the  constellations  ; 
Ljra.     See  Lyra. 

Lyre  bat  (ZooL),  a  small  bat  (Mfifjn- 
ilfrma  lijra).  inhabiting  India  and  Ceylon. 
It  is  remarkable  for  tbe  fMinrmous  size 
and  curious  slinpe  nt  tlin  in'-,p  int-nibranf 
and  ears.  —Lyre  turtle  i^otiLt,  the  ieath- 
erback. 

Lyre'  bird' (lir' herd').    (Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  two  or  three  species  of  Australian 
birds  of  the  genus  Menura.     The  male 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  sixteen  tail 
feathers  very  long  and,    when  spread, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  lyre.     The  common  lyre  bird 
(Menura  sttprrba),  inhabiting 
Is'ew  South  Wales,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  grouse.     Its  general 
color   is  brown,    with   rufous 
color  on  the  throat,  wings,  tail 
coverts  and  tail.     Called  also 
lyre  pheasant  and  lyre-tail. 

Lyr'ic  (ITrTk),        l  a.      [L. 

Lyr'ic-al  (-I-kal).  )  lyrims, 
Gr.  AvpiKos  ;  cf.  F.  lyriipn'. 
See  Lyre.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  lyre  or  harp. 

2.  Fitted  to  be  sung  to  the 
lyre  ;  lience,  also,  appropriate 
for  song;  — said  especially  of 
poetry  which  expresses  tin- 
individual  emotions  of  the 
poet.     "  Sweet  lyric  song." 

Milton. 

Lyr'ic,  n.     1.  A  lyric  poem ;  a  lyrical  composition. 

2.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems,     [i?-]  Addison. 

3-  A  verse  of  the  kind  usually  employed  in  lyric  po- 
etry ;  —  used  chiedy  in  the  plural. 

Lyr'ic-al-ly  {-T-kal-lJ),  adv.     In  a  lyrical  maimer. 

Lyr'i-Cism(-i-sTz'm),  n.     A  lyric  composition.    Gray. 

Ly'rld  (li'rld),   n.      (Astron.)    One   of  the   group  of 
shooting  stars  which  come  into  the  air  in  certain  years 


Lyru  Bird 
( Menura  siijjerba ). 


on  or  about  the  10th  of  April ;  —  so  called  because  the 
apparent  path  among  the  stars  if  produced  backwards 
crosses  the  constellation  Lyra. 

Ly'rie  {li'rl),  n.  [Ieel.7(/i/r/ a  sort  of  fish.]  (Zool.) 
A  Knropean  fish  (Peristethus  cataphracfinn),  having  the 
body  covered  with  bony  plates,  and  having  three  spines 
projecting  in  front  of  the  nose  ;  —  called  alto  noble, 
pluck,  poqgp,  sea  poacher.,  and  armed  bullhead. 

Ly-rlf'er-ous(lt-ri£'er-u8),a.  iLyre^-jerous.'] (Zool.) 
H;u  ing  a  lyre-shaped  shoulder  girdle,  as  certain  fishes, 

Lyr'ism  (lir'tz'm),  7i.  [Cf.  Gr.  XvpiatLos.]  The  act 
of  playing  on  a  lyre  or  harp.  G.  Eliot. 

Lyr'ist,  n.  [L.  lyristes,  Gr.  Xvpiirnj<: :  cf.  F.  h/riste.] 
A  musician  who  phiys  on  the  harp  or  lyre  ;  a  coniposer 
of  lyrical  poetry.  Hhelley. 

Ly-siin'e-ter  (It-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Ail<rij  a  loosing 
+  'inftrr.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  water  that 
percolates  through  a  certain  depth  of  soil.  Kntght. 

W  Ly'sls  Cli'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Autny.]  (Med.y 
The  resolution  or  favorable  termination  of  a  disease^ 
coming  on  gradually  and  not  marked  by  abrupt  change. 

[I^^^  It  is  usually  contrasted  with  crisis,  in  which  the 
improvement  is  sudden  and  marked  ;  as,  pneumonia  enda 
by  crisis,  typhoid  fever  by  lysis. 

II  Lys'aa  (ITs'sA),  n.  [NL.  SeeLyrrA.]  (Med.)  Hy- 
drophobia. 

^^^W^  The  plural  (Lyssur)  has  been  used  to  signify  the 
pustules  supposed  to  be  developed  under  the  tongue  in 
hydrui)liobia. 

Ly-te'ri-an  (It-te'rT-an),  a.  [Gr.  Aurijpio?  healing, 
fr.  Avrnp  a  dehverer,  fr.  Aveif  to  loosen.]  (Med.)  Ter- 
minating a  disease  ;  indicating  the  end  of  a  disease. 

Lythe  (lith),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  pollack;  — 
called  also  laith^  and  feet.     [Scot.'] 

Lythe  (litb),  a.  [See  Lithe,  a,]  Soft;  flexible. 
lObs.1  Spenser. 

Lyth'on-thrlp'tlc  (iTth'Sn-thrTp'tTk),  Lyth'ontrip'- 
tic  (-trip'tlk),  a.    (Med.)   See  LiTHONTRtPTic. 

I!  Lyt'ta  (ITt'td),  n.  ;  pi.  Lytt.e  (-te).  [L.,  a  worm  said 
to  grow  under  the  tongue  of  dogs,  and  to  cause  canine  mad- 
ness, fr.  Gr.  Ai/Tra,  Autro-a,  lit.,  madness.]  (Anat.)  A 
fibrous  and  muscular  band  lying  within  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  tongue  in  many  mammals,  as  the  dog. 


M. 


M(?m),  1,  M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  vocal  consonant,  and,  from  the  man- 
ner of  its  formation,  is  called  the  labio-nasal  consonant. 
Bee  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  178-180,  'J42. 

The  letter  fil  came  into  English  from  the  Greek, 
through  the  Latin,  the  fonn  of  the  Greek  letter  being 
further  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  and  ultimately,  it 
is  believed,  from  the  Egyptian.  Etymologically  M  is 
related  to  n,  as  in  lime,  li7iden  ;  emmet,  ant ;  also  to  b. 

M  is  readily  followed  by  b  and  p,  the  position  of  the 
lips  in  the  formation  of  both  letters  being  the  same,  Tlie 
relation  of  b  and  p  to  m  is  the  same  as  that  of  d  and  t  to 
7(.  and  that  of  g  and  /:  to  ng. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  M  stands  for  one  thousand,  both  in 
English  and  Latin. 

ni,  n.  1.  (Print.)  A  quadrat,  the  face  or  top  of  which 
is  a  perfect  square  ;  also,  the  size  of  such  a  square  in  any- 
given  size  of  type,  used  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for 
that  type  :  500  m's  of  pica  would  be  a  piece  of  matter 
whose  length  and  breadth  in  pica  m's  multiplied  together 
produce  that  number.     [Written  alsoem.] 

2.  (Law)  A  brand  or  stigma,  having  the  shape  of  an 
M,  formerly  impressed  on  one  convicted  of  manslaugh- 
ter and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 

M  roof  IArc}i.\  a  kind  of  roof  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  common  roofs 
with  a  valley  between  them,  so  that  the 
section  resembles  the  letter  M. 

Ma  (ma),  n.  [Cf.  Mamma.]  1.  A 
child's  word  for  mother. 

2.  [Hind.]  In  Orit-ntal  countries,  a 
respectful  form  of  address   given  to  a  M  Ituof. 

woman  ;  mother.     Jial/our  (Cyc.  of  India). 

r  Ma,  «rfr.  [It.]  (Mus.)  But;— used  in  cautionary 
phrases;  as,  "Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto  '*  (i.  e.,  live- 
ly, but  not  too  quick).  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Maa(ma),  n.  [Si*e  Mew  a  gull.]  (Zool.)  The  com- 
mon European  gull  (Larus  canus);  —  called  also  mar. 
See  Mew.  a  gull. 

Maaddnad),  oft.i.  p.^,  of  Make.     Made.        Chaucer. 

Maa'Un  (ma'ltn),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  sparrow  hawk. 
(6)  The  kestrel. 

Ma'am  (iniiTn  or  ni5m;  277),  n.  Madam;  my  lady; 
—  a  colloquial  contraction  of  madam  often  used  in  di- 
rect adilresH,  and  sometimes  aa  an  appellation, 

Ma'a-ra  shell'  (ma'i-r4  sheF).  (Zo'nl.)  A  large, 
pf!arly,  spiral,  marine  shell  (Turbo  mnrgaritaceus),  from 
tbe  Pacific  Ihlands.     It  is  used  as  an  ornament. 

11  Ha-aBh'a  (m^Ssb'^),  n.  An  East  Indian  coin,  of 
about  one  t<fnth  of  tlio  weiglit  of  a  rupee. 

Maat  (miit),  a.  [See  Mate,  a.]  Dejected  ;  sorrowful ; 
downcdst.    {Obs.']    "  So  pittious  and  so  marit.''*    Chaucer. 

Mab  (mSb),   n.     [CL  W.  mab  a  male  child,  a  boy.] 

1.  A  slattern.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  Tlie  name  of  a  female  fairy,  esp.  the  queen  of  the 
lairicH  ;  and  Ikuicp,  sometimes,  any  fairy.  iShak. 

Mab^le  dn5»/b'l),  v.  t.     To  wrap  up.     [0&*.] 
Mab'by  f-b5')t  "•     A  spirituous  liquor  or  drink  dl»- 
tllled  from  potatoes ;  —  used  in  the  Barhadoes. 
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llMa-bolo  (ma-bo'16).  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  persimmon 
tree  (Diospyros  discolor)  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
now  introduced  into  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  bears 
an  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a  quince. 

Mac  (mSk).  [Gael.,  son.]  A  prefix,  in  names  of 
Scotcli  origin,  signifying  son. 

II  Ma-ca''CO  (ma-ka'kS),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  macaco.'}  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  lemurs,  as  the  ruffed  lemur 
(Lemur  macaco),  and  tlie  ring-tailed  lemur  (L.  catta). 

II  Ma-ca''cas  (ma-ka'kus),  n.  [NL.,a  word  of  Afri- 
can origin.  Cf.  Macaco,  Macaque.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  monkeys,  found  in  Asia  and  the  E.ast  Indies.  They 
have  short  tails  and  prominent  eyebrows. 

Mac-ad'am-i-za'tion  (mSk-Sd'am-T-za'shun),  n.    The 

process  or  act  of  niacadauiiziug. 

Mac-ad^am-ize  (inak-a<.i''/m-iz),  i-.  ^  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Macadamized  (-Izd);^.  ^^r.  &  vb.  n.  Macadamizing.] 
[From  John  Loudon  3Tacadam,  who  iutrodiu-ed  the 
process  into  Great  Britain  in  ISUi.]  To  cover,  as  a  road, 
or  .'Street,  with  small,  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth,  hard,  convex  surface. 

Mac-ad^am  road'  (rod').  [See  Macadamize.]  A  mac- 
adamized ruad. 

Ma-ca'O  (nul-ka'u),  rt.     (Zool.)  A  macaw. 

II  Ma'caque'  (nuVkak'),  n.  [F.  See  Macacus.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  one  of  several  species  of  short-tailed  monkeys 
of  the  genus  Macarus  ;  as,  M.  inaurus,  the  moor  7na- 
caque  of  tlie  East  Indies. 

Mac'a-ran^ga  gum'  (mSk'A-ran'gS.  gumO-  A  gum 
of  a  crimson  color  obtained  from  a  tree  (Macarayiga 
Indica)  that  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  used  in 
taking  impressions  of  coins,  medallions,  etc.,  and  some- 
times ns  a  ni'-dicine.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Mac'a-rize  (mSk'd-rlz),  r.  t.  [Gr.  iJ.aKap(^etv  to  bless.] 
To  <'ingratuhite.      [Oxford  Univ.  Canf]  Whatrly. 

Mac'a-ro'nl  (maka-ro'nT),  n.  ;  pi.  Macaronis  (-ntz), 
or  .Macabonibs.  [Prov.  It.  macaroni.  It.  maccheroni, 
fr.  Gr.  ncucapia  happiness,  later,  a  funeral  feast,  fr.  fiaKap 
blessed,  ha))iiy.  Prob.  so  called  because  eaten  nt  siicii 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  <lead  ;  cf.  Gr.  /xaxapes  blessed, 
i.  e,,  dead.  Cf.  Macaroon.]  1.  Long  slender  tubes 
made  of  a  paste  chiefly  of  wheat  flour,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  Italian  or  Genoeae  paste, 

[3?^  A  paste  similarly  prepared  is  largely  used  as  food 
in  Persia.  India,  and  China,  but  is  not  commonly  made 
tubular  like  tlie  Italian  macaroni.  IlalJ'our{('i/c.  of  India). 

2.  A  medley  ;  something  droll  or  extravagant. 

3.  A  sort  of  droll  or  fool.     [Obs.]  A</<li.<ion. 

4.  A  finical  person;  a  fop;  —  applied  especially  to 
English  fops  of  about  177f>.  Goldsmith. 

5.  pi.  (f  S.  J  fist.)  The  designation  of  a  body  of 
Maryland  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  distin- 
guinilii'd  by  a  rich  uniforiri.  H'.  Irving. 

Mac'a  ro'ni-an  (-ro'nT-fni),  1  a,     [Cf.    It.     macchrr'o- 
Mac'a-ron'lc  (-rQn'Tk),  |      vico,  F.macarnnique.] 

1.  I'lTtaitiing  to,  or  like,  macaroni  (originally  a  dish 
of  mixed  food) ;  hence,  mixed  ;  confused  ;  jumbled. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  burlesque  composition 
called  macaronic  ;  as,  macaronic  poetry. 


Mac'a-ron^C  (mSk'^-rCnTk),  n.  1.  A  heap  of  things 
confusedly  mixed  together  ;  a  jumble. 

2.  A  kind  of  burlesque  composition,  in  which  the  ver- 
nacular words  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  are  in- 
termixed with  genuine  Latin  words,  and  with  hybrids 
formed  by  adding  Latin  terminations  to  other  roots. 

Mac'a-roon^  (-rotu/),  n.      [F.  macaron.  It.  macche- 
rone.      See    Macaroni.]     1.    A   small   cake,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  white  of  eggs,  almonds,  and  sugar. 
2.  A  finical  fellow,  or  macaroni.     [Obs.] 
Ma-cart'ney  (ma-kart'ny),  n.     [From  Lord  Macart- 
ney.1     (Zool.)  A  fire-backed  pheasant.     See  Fireback, 

Ma-cas'sar  oil'  (ma-kiSs'ser  oil').  A  kind  of  oil  for- 
merly used  in  dressing  the  hair;  —  so  called  because 
origuially  obtained  from  Macassar,  a  district  of  the  Is- 
land of  Celebes.  Also,  an  imitation  of  the  same,  of  per- 
fumed castor  oil  and  olive  oil. 

II  Ma-cau'co  (ma-ka'kS),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  lemurs,  as  Lemur  murinus^  which  re- 
sembles a  rat  in  size. 

II  Ma'ca-va'hu  (ma'kA-vanioo),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small 
BraziHan  monkey  (Callithrtx  torquatus)\  —called  also 
collared  teetee. 

Ma-caw'  (md-ka'),  n.  [From  the  native  name  in  the 
Antilles.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  par- 
rot of  the  genus  Sittace,  or 
Macrocerais.  About  eight- 
een species  are  known,  all 
of  them  American.  They 
are  large  and  have  a  very 
long  tail,  a  strong  hooked 
bill,  and  a  naked  space 
around  the  eyes.  The  voice 
is  harsh,  and  the  colors  are 
brilliant  and  strongly  con- 
trasted. 

Macaw  bush  (Bot.)^  & 
West  Indian  name  for  a 
prickly  kind  of  night.shadr  (.sola7iiini  mam- 
iiiosnju).  —  Macaw  palm.  Macaw  tree  (Hot.), 
a  tropical  Ainrrican  palm  \  Arrnimnia  fusi' 
fornns  and  other  .vprcies)  lia\  ini^'  a  prukly 
stem  and  pinnatdy  divided  liavr.s.  Its  nut 
yields  a  ytllnw  biitti  r,  willi  tlic  pcrlume  of 
violets,  wliicli  Jm  uhcd  in  making  violet  soap. 
Called  also  gruijru  palm. 

Mac'ca-be'axi  (miXk'kA-be'rtu),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Judus  Maccabeus  or  to  the 
Maccabees  ;  ns,  the  Maccabean  princes ; 
Mnrcahrav  times. 

Mac'ca-bees  (niilk'kd-hez),  w.  ;j^  1.  The 
name  given  in  later  times  to  the  Asmoiuc- 
ans,  a  family  of  Jewish  patriots,  who  hea<led  a  religious 
revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  lOH-KU  b.  c,  which 
led  to  a  period  of  freeihun  for  Israel.  Schajf'-Jfersog. 

2.  The  name  of  two  ancient  historical  hooks,  whick 
give  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs  in  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Ma<'cabean  princes,  and  whicli  are  received  ns  canon- 
iciit  books  in  the  Uoinan  Catholic  Church,  hut  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Apocryplia  by  I'rotestants.     Also  applied 
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to  tlireo  other  books,  two  of  wliicli  are  found  in  Home 
MBS.  of  tlie  Koptu.iKiut. 

Mac'ca-boy  tmak'ki-boi), }  n.    [From  adintrirt  in  the 

Mac'CO-boy  (luSk'kfi-boi),  f  Inland  of  Martinique, 
whrri'  it  JH  iiuhIi?:  cf.  F.  macouba.~\     A  kind  of  wnuIT. 

Mac'co  (riiilk'ko),  7i.  A  gambling  game  in  vocuo  in 
the-  ri^'htcfiilli  rentury.  Thiirl.nnif. 

Mace  (.ntfis),  /(.  [Jav.  &  Malay,  mas^  fr.  Skr.  vuishn  a 
bean.  J  A  niunfy  of  account  in  China  equal  to  one  tcntli 
of  atael;  also,  a  weight  of  57.98  grains.  S.  W.  WiUnims. 

Mace  (inaH),  n.  [F.  maciSy  L.  macis^  macir,  Or.  fia- 
«fp  ;  cf.  Skr.  7»(i/;aranda  the  nectar  or  honey  of  a  llower, 
a  Iragrant  mango.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  spice ;  the  aril 
which  partly  covera  nutmegs.     See  Nutmeo. 

^:^^  Red  miicc  is  the  aril  of  MijrisHcn  thir/ens,  and 
iv/iite  iiunr  that  of  M.  Ofnha,  —  East  Indian  treea  of  the 
name  genua  with  the  nutmeg  tree. 

Mace,  n.  [OF.  mace,  F.  viasxe,  from  (afisnmed)  L. 
mated,  of  which  the  dim.  mateola  a  kind  of  mallet  or 
beetle,  ia  found.]  1.  A  heavy  statf  or  club  of  metal;  a 
spiked  club  ;  —  used  as  a  weapon  in  war  before  the  gen- 
eral use  of  firearms,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
breaking  metal  armor.  Chaitccr. 

Death  with  his  Hinrcpetriflc  .  .  -  fmotc.        Millon. 

2.  Hence  :  A  staff  borne  by,  or  carried  before,  a  mag- 
istrate as  an  ensign  of  his  authority.    "Swayed 
the  royal  jnace."  Wordsnnrth. 

3.  An  officer  who  carries  a  mace  as  an  euiblnu 
of  .luthority.  Macnnhiij. 

4.  A  knobbed  mallet  used  by  curriers  in  dress- 
ing leatlif  r  tu  uiake  it  supple. 

5.  {Biltiinds)  A  rod  for  playing  billiards,  hav- 
ing one  end  suited  to  resting  ou  the  table  and 
pushed  with  one  hand. 

Mace  bearer,  an  officer  who  carries  a  mace  be- 
fore persons  in  authority. 

Mac'e-dO''nl-an  (mas'e-do'nT-fln),  a.     [L.  3/(7- 
cedoninSyGv.  MaKtSortoy.]    (Geog.)  Belonging, or 
relating,  to  Macedonia,  ^n.  A  native  or  inhabitant    .Mace, 
of  Macedonia.  2* 

Mac'e-do'ni-an,  n.  (Eecl.  Jfisf.)  One  of  a  certain 
religious  sect,  followers  of  Macedo/iiu.s,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature,  like  the  angels,  and  a  serv- 
ant of  tlie  Father  and  the  Son. 

Mac'e-do'nl-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
Macedonius. 

Ma'cer  (ma'.ser),  n.  [F.  massier.  See  Mace  staff.] 
A  mace  bearer  ;  an  officer  of  a  court.  P.  Flouman. 

Mac'er-ate  {mSs'er-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Macer- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  ib,  n.  Macerating.]  [L.  ma- 
ceratus,  p.  p.  of  niacerare  to  make  soft,  weaken,  ener- 
vate; cf.  Gr.  fj.a.a<j€Lv  to  knead.]  1.  To  make  lean;  to 
cause  to  waste  away.     \_Obs.  or  J?.]  Harvey. 

2.  To  subdue  the  appetites  of  by  poor  and  scanty 
diet;  to  mortify.  Baker. 

3.  To  soften  by  steeping  in  a  liquid,  with  or  without 
heat ;  to  wear  away  or  separate  the  parts  of  by  steeping  ; 
as,  to  vtacernie  animal  or  vegetable  fiber. 

Mac'er-a'ter  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
macerates  ;  an  apparatus  for  converting  paper  or  fibrous 
matter  into  pulp. 

Mac^er-a'tlon  (mUs^er-a'shHn),  n.  [L.  maceratio:  cf. 
F.  macerniiov.']  Tlie  act  or  process  of  macerating. 

II  Ma-chse'ro-dUS  (ma-ke'rS-dils),  )  71.     [NL.,   fr.   Gr. 

II  Ma-chai'rO'dus  (mi-kT'ro-dus),  t  juaxatpa  dagger 
-f-  ohovq  tooth.]  {Palecm.)  A  genus  of  extinct  mam- 
mals allied  to  the  cats,  and  liaving  in  the  upper  jaw  canine 
teeth  of  remarkable  size  and  strength; — hence  called 
saber-toothed  tiijers. 

[I  Ma-Che'te  (ma-cha'tft1,  7i.  [Sp.]  A  large  heavy 
knife  resembling  a  broad.sword,  often  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  —  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
as  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  J.  Stevens. 

Mach'l-a-vel'ian  (mSk'T-^vel'yan;  106),  a.  [From 
Maehinvel^  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiogra- 
pher to  the  republic  of  Florence.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Machiavel,  or  to  his  supposed  principles  ;  politically  cun- 
uing  ;  characterized  by  duplicity  or  bad  faith  ;  crafty. 

Mach'i-a-verian, /'.  (^lue  who  adopts  the  pruiciples 
of  Machiavel  ;  a  cunning  and  unprincipled  politician. 

Mach'1-a-vel-ism  (mXk'T-a-vgl-Tz'm),  )  n.       [Cf.     F. 

Machl-a-vel'lan-lsm  (-vel'yan-Tz'm),(  marfiiave- 
lisjfte.  It.  machiavel  I  ismo.']  Tlie  supposed  principles  of 
Machiavel,  or  practice  in  conformity  to  them  ;  political 
artitice,  intended  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 

Ma-chlC'0-la'ted  (m^cluk'o-la'tSd),  a.  [LL.  ma- 
chicolatus,  p.  p.  of  viachicolare,  machicoUare.  See  Ma- 
chicolation.] Having  machicolations.  *'  MachicoJated 
turrets."  C.  Kingsleif. 

Machl-CO-la'tlon  (mSch'T-k6-la'shun  ;  277),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  viaehicolamenium,  viachacoU adura ,  F.  viachicotdis, 
macheeonlis ;  perh.  fr.  F.  m^che  match,  combustible 
matter  +  OF.  coidis,  eouleis,  flowing,  fr.  OF.  A  F.  couler 
to    flow.     Cf.    Match    for    makhig    fire,  and    Cullis.] 

1.  {Mil.  Arch.)  An  opening  between  the  corbels  which 
support  a  projecting  parapet,  or  in  the  floor  of  a.  gallery 
or  the  roof  of  a  portal,  for  shooting  or  dropping  missiles 
upon  assailants  attacking  the  base  of  the  walls.  Also, 
the  construction  of  such  defenses;  defenses,  in  general, 
when  of  this  character.  See  Ulnsts.  of  Battleukst 
and  Castle. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  missiles  or  pouring  burning 
or  melted  substances  upon  assailants  through  such  ap- 
ertures. 

!!  Ma'chl'COn'lls'  (ma'she/koo^le'),  77.  [F.  machicou- 
/u-.]    {Mil.  Arch.)  Same  as  Machicolation. 

Ma-Chin'al  (nia-shen'al ;  277),  a.  {h.  machinalis :  cf. 
F.  inachinal.^     Of  or  pertaining  to  machines. 

Mach'i-nate  (mSk'T-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Mach- 
IMATEn(-na  t?d);  p.  pr.  &  7'6.  n.  MACHlNATiNo(-na'ting).] 
[L-  Tnaehinatns,  p.  p.  of  machinari  to  devise,  plot.     See 


Machiwe.]  To  plnn  ;  to  contrive  ;  esp.,  to  form  aschprno 
with  the  purpose  of  doing  harm  ;  to  contrive  artfully  ;  to 
pir.t.     "  How  long  will  yiMi  machinate  !  "  Sandys. 

Mach'1-nate  (uiilk'T-niit),  v.  (.  To  contrive,  as  a  plot ; 
to  pint  ;  aH,  tn  machinate  evil. 

Mach'i-na'tlon  (mak't-na'shSn),  n.  [L.  machinatio  : 
cf.  1''.  machiiiafujn.]     1.  The  act  of  machinating.    Shak. 

2.  Thatwhiili  is  devised;  adevice;  a  hohtile  or  treach- 
erous scheme  ;   an  artful  design  or  plot. 

Dcvihtih  tiiac/iaiatioiis  come  to  ntingtit.  Miltnn. 

Ilin  uigenious  machinations  had  fuilnl.     Mtnttiiliii/. 

Mach'i-na'tor  (mfikT-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  wIuj 
niiuliiiiatiM,  or  InniiH  a  scheme  with  evil  dehigim;  a  plot- 
ter nr  lutiul  sclifiiier.  Glanvilf.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ma-Chlne'  (mi-shen'),  H.  [F.,  fr.  L.  machiita  nui- 
chine,  engine,  device,  trick,  Gr.  /xTJxato7,  from  fJiiixo': 
iiH'aiiH,  expedient.  Cf.  Mechanic]  1.  In  general,  any 
combination  of  bodies  so  coimected  that  their  relative 
motions  are  constrained,  and  by  means  of  which  force 
and  motion  may  bo  transmitted  and  modified,  as  a  screw 
and  its  nut,  or  a  lever  arranged  to  turn  about  a  fulcrum 
ur  a  pulley  about  its  pivot,  etc. ;  especially,  a  construc- 
tion, more  or  less  complex,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  moving  parts,  or  simple  mechanical  elements,  as 
wheels,  levers,  cams,  etc.,  with  their  supports  and  con- 
necting framework,  calculated  to  constitute  a  prime 
mover,  or  to  receive  force  and  motion  from  a  prime 
mover  or  from  another  machine,  and  transmit,  modify, 
and  apply  tiiein  to  the  production  of  some  desired  me- 
chanical effect  or  work,  as  weaving  by  a  loom,  or  the  ex- 
citation of  electricity  by  an  electrical  machine. 

(E^^^^  The  term  machine  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
such  pieces  of  mechanism  as  are  used  in  the  iiidustriid 
arts,  for  mechanically  shaping,  dressinv;,  nuA  coirihiniiig 
materials  for  various  purposes,  as  in  tin-  ni;iniit.i(turi- of 
cloth,  etc.  Where  the  effect  is  chemical,  ur  otln-r  tlnui 
mechanical,  the  contrivance  ia  usually  d<  iKtmiiiated  an 
apparatus,  not  a  machine;  as,  a  b!''<irhhi<i  ii]>j"irtiirii'. 
Many  large,  powerful,  or  specially  important  pieces  of 
mechanism  are  called  engines ;  as,  Astrnni  » wji'ii  ,fire  en- 
aine,  graduatinq  cnqine,  etc.  Althoupli  tliert-  in  no  well- 
settled  distinction  between  the  terms '?(;///('■  and  machine 
among  practical  men,  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
application  of  the  former  to  contrivances  in  which  the 
operating  part  ia  not  distinct  from  the  motor. 

2.  Any  mechanical  contrivance,  as  the  wooden  horse 
with  which  the  Greeks  entered  Troy;  a  coach;  a  bicy- 
cle. Dryden.     Soatkey.     Thackeray. 

3.  A  person  who  acts  mechanically  or  at  the  will  of 
another. 

4.  A  combination  of  persons  acting  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  with  the  agencies  which  they  use  ;  as, 
the  social  machine. 

The  whole  mncfiine  of  govprnment  oiipht  not  to  bear  upon  the 
people  with  a  wi;ight  bO  heavy  and  oppressive.  Litm/or. 

6.  A  political  organization  arranged  and  controlled  by 
one  or  more  leaders  for  selfish,  private  or  partisan  ends. 
IPolitical  Cant} 

6.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or  a  superhuman 
being  introduced  to  perform  some  exploit.  Addison. 

Elementary  machine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  one  of 
the  fiiniitle  nifclianical  powers.  See  under  Mechanical. 
—  Infernal  ma::hlno.  See  under  Infernal.  —  Machine 
gnn.  See  inider  Gun.  —  Machine  screw,  a  screw  or  bolt 
adapted  for  screwing  into  metal,  in  distinction  from 
one  which  i.s  designed  especially  to  be  screwed  into 
wood.  —  Machine  shop,  a  workshop  where  machines  are 
made,  or  where  metal  is  shaped  by  cutting,  filing,  turn- 
ing, etc.  —  Machine  tool,  a  machine  for  cutting  or  shaping 
wood,  metals,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  tool ;  especially,  a  ma- 
chine, as  a  lathe,  planer,  drilling  machine,  etc.,  designed 
for  a  more  or  less  general  use  in  a  machUie  shop,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  machine  for  producing  a  special  article 
as  in  manufacturing.  —  Machine  twlat,  silken  thread  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  in  a  sewing  machine.  —  Machine 
work,  work  done  by  a  machine,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  done  by  hand  labor. 

Ma-chlne',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Machined  (m&-shendO  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Machining.]  To  subject  to  tlie  action  of 
machinery  ;  to  effect  by  aid  of  machinery  ;  to  print  with 
a  printing  machine. 

Ma-cllln'er  (mA-shen'er),  n.  One  who  tends  or  oper- 
ates a  machine  ;  a  machinist,     [.ff.] 

Ma-chln'er-y  (-J),  "■  [From  Machine:  cf.  F,  ma- 
chinerie.'l     1.  Machines,  in  general,  or  collectively. 

2.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instru- 
ment; as,  the  inachinery  of  a  watch. 

3.  The  supernatural  means  by  which  the  action  of  a 
poetic  or  fictitious  work  is  carried  on  and  brought  to  a 
catastrophe ;  in  an  extended  sense,  the  contrivances  by 
which  the  crises  and  conclusion  of  a  fictitious  narrative, 
in  prose  or  verse,  are  effected. 

The  machinery,  madnm,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics,  tn 
pigiiify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  are  made 
tu  net  in  a  poem.  J'oj.e. 

4.  The  means  and  appliances  by  which  anything  is 
kept  in  action  or  a  desired  result  is  obtained  ;  a  complex 
system  of  parts  adapted  to  a  purpose. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  machinerij  of  state.    Macaiday. 
The  delicate  intlexional  machinertj  of  the  Arvan  latiffuapcs. 

/.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet). 

Ma-chin'lng,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  machinery  of 
a  poem  ;  acting  or  used  as  a  machine.     [Obs.^      Dryden. 

Ma-Chin'ist.  n.  [Cf.  F.  viackiniste.'\  1.  A  construct- 
er  of  machines  and  engines ;  one  versed  in  the  principles 
of  machines. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  machine  tools. 

3.  A  person  employed  to  shift  scenery  in  a  theater. 
Ma'ChO  (ma'cho),7).    [Sp.]  {Zool.)  The  striped  mullet 

of  California  {Mvgd  ccphalus,  or  Mericanus). 

Mac'1-len-cy  (mUs'T-len-sy),  n.  [See  Macilent.] 
Leanness.     [Obs.]  Saridys. 

Macl-lent  (-l^nt),  a.  [L.  viacilejittis,  fr.  vmcies  lean- 
ness, iiiacrre  to  be  lean.]     Lean;  thin.     [06^.]     Bailey. 

Mac'in-tOSh  (milk'Tn-tosh),  n.     Same  as  SLackintosh. 

Mack'er-el  (mSk'er-el),  n.     [OF.  maquerel,  F.  maquc- 


remi,  fr.  P.  make/aar  mediator,  agent,  fr.  makelen  to 
art  as  agent.]    A  pimp  ;  also,  a  bawd.    [Obs.~\   Jlalliwell. 

Mack'er-el  (mSk'er-ifl),  n.  [OF.  maquerel,  V.  ma- 
gnereau  (LL.  niacarfl/ux),  proh.  for  niuclereau,  fr.  L. 
iiiaciihi  a  Hpot,  in  alluwion  to  the  markings  on  the  fish. 
See  Mail  armor.]  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Scomber,  and  of  hevera.1  relat<-d  genera.  They  are  finely 
formed  and  very  active  oceanic  tiKhes.  Most  of  them  are 
highly  prized  for  food. 

Ctfr*  The  conininn  mackerel ' Sroiiif>cr  scombmn),  wliicb 
inhabith  hoth  hidcM  of  tlie  North  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  food  fishes.  It  is  mottled  with  green  and 
blue.  The  Spanihli  mackerel  ( Scorn b'-roritoru.s  macala- 
tiis!,  of  the  American  coast,  is  covered  with  bright  yel- 
low circular  sijots. 


[KL.    Named  from 


Spnuisli  Mackfrel  (ScuxJieromorug  nincvlatus). 

Boll  mackerel.  Chub  mackerel.    <Zo'6l.)  See  under  CfflTB. 

—  Frigate  maekerel.  See  under  Frigate.  -  Horse  mack- 
erel. See  under  Horsb.  —  Mackerel  bird  (Z'lof.i.  the 
wryneck;— 80  called  because  it  arrives  in  England  at 
the  time  when  mackerel  are  in  season.  —  Mackerel  cock 
iZi>i\l.\,  the  Manx  .sht-arwuter  ;  —  so  called  becauh-e  it  pre- 
cedes tlie  RppfaiHiiic  uf  the  mackerel  on  the  east  coast 
of  IrehuKl.  Mackerel  guide.  (Zool.)  See  Garfish  («». — 
Mackerel  gull  iZouL),  any  one  of  several  species  of  gulls 
whicli  feed  upon  or  follow  mackerel,  as  the  kittiwake. 

—  Mackerel  midge  {Zoul.\.^  a  very  small  oceanic  gadoid 
fish  ol  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  has  four  barbels  on  the  upper  jaw.  It  is 
now  connideri-d  tin-  young  of  the  genus  (mo.f,  or  Motella. 

—  Mackerel  plow,  an  instrument  for  creasing  the  fides  of 
lean  markt-n-l  to  improve  their  appearanrf,  Km-j/if.— 
Mackerel  shark  iZoi'L).  the  porbeagle.  --  Mackerel  Bky,  or 
Mackerel-back  aky,  a  sky  flecked  with  small  white  clouds ; 
a  cirro-cumulus.    See  Clodd. 

Mackerel  sky  and  mare's-taile 

Make  tall  ships  carry  low  sails.        Old  Rhi/me, 

Macb'1-naw  blanlset  (m5kn:-na  blSnOtSt).  Macki- 
naw. [From  Mackinac,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  blankets  and  other  stores  were  distributed  to  the 
Indians.]  A  thick  blanket  formerly  in  common  use  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mack'in-tOSh  (mSk'Tu-tSsh),  7i.  A  waterproof  outer 
garment ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

Mac'kle(niSk'k'l),  7i.    [See  Macle.]    Sameas  Macule. 

MacHsle,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  blur,  or  be  blurred,  in  print- 
ing, as  if  there  were  a  double  impression. 

Ma'cle  (niSk'M),  n.  [L.  macula  a  spot :  cf.  F.  macle. 
Cf.  Mackle,  Mascle.]  {Mill.)  (a)Chiastolite  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  tessellated  appearance  of  a  cross  section.  See 
Chiastolite.  (6)  A  crystal  having  a  similar  tessellated 
appearance,     (c)  A  twin  crystal. 

Ma'clea(mak"ld),rt.  1.  (il/m.)  (a)  Marked  like  macle 
(chiastolite).     (b)  Having  a  twin  structure.  See  Twin,  a. 

2.  See  Mascled. 

V  Ma-clu're-a   (md-klu're-a), 
William   Maclnre,   the  geologist.] 
{Falcon.)   A  genus  of   spiral   gas- 
tropod shells,  often  of  large  size,   ' 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Sdurian 
rocks. 

Ma-clu'rln  (-rTn),  n.    {Chem.) 

See  MORINTANNIC. 

Mac'ra-md    lace'  (mSk'ri-ma 
las').     A  coarse  lace  made  of  twine,  used  especiaUy  in 
decorating  furniture. 

Mac'ren-ce-phal'lc  (-r?n-^e-fSl'Tk),l  a.     [Macro-  -f- 

Mac'ren-ceph'a-lons  (-s5f'a-lus),  )  encephalic,  en- 
ccjdud"us.'\     Having  a  large  brain. 

Mac'ro-  (niak'ri!;-).  [Gr.  juaKpds,  adj.]  A  combining- 
form  sitinifying  long,  large,  great;  as  macrodiagonal, 
7/i(/orospore. 

MacTO-bl-Ot'IC  (mak'ro-bi-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fxajepo^i- 
OTos  long-lived;  fiaxpo^  long  +  ^los  life:  cf.  F.,niacro- 
biofi'pie.']     Long-lived.  Dunglison. 

Mac'ro-bl-Ot'lcs  (-tks),  n.  {Physiol)  The  art  of 
prolonging  life. 

Mac'ro-ceph'a-IouB  (mSk'ro-sEfd-lus),  a.  [Macro- 
+  Gr.  Kf.4>akri  the  head.]     1.  Having  a  large  head. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  cotyledons  of  a  dicotyledonous, 
embryo  confluent,  and  forming  a  large  mass  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  Henslow. 

Mac'ro-Cheill'iS-try  (-kem'Ts-try)t  "■  [Macro-  + 
chemistry.']  {Chem.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  properties,  actions,  or  relations  of  substancea 
in  quantity  ;  —  distinguished  from  micro-chemistry. 

\\  Mac'ro-Chl'res  (niiIk''ro-ki'rez),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
lxaKp6<;  long  +  x^'P  h^nd.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  birds 
including  the  swifts  and  Inimming  birds.  So  called  froa 
the  length  of  the  distal  part  of  the  wing. 

Mac'ro-COsm  {niSk'ro-kQz'm;  277).  ti.  [Macro- -{•  Gt. 
Koo-fios  the  world  :  cf.  F.  macrocosme.]  The  great  world ; 
that  part  of  the  universe  which  is  exterior  to  mani  — 
contrasted  with  microcosm,  or  man.     See  MiCBOCOSM. 

Mac  ro-COS'nUc  (-kQz'mlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
macrt  noaui.  Tylor. 

II  Macro-cys'tls  (-sTs'tTs),  v.  [NL.  See  Macro-, 
and  Cyst.]  {Bot.)  An  immensely  long  blackish  seaweed 
of  the  Pacific  {Macrocystis  P'yrifera),  having  numerous 
aliDond-shaped  air  vessels. 


Maclurea    ( .V.  Lo- 
gani).    (H) 


use,    tinite,    rude,    full,    up,    Ora ;    pity  i    food,   ftfbt ;    oat,   oil ;      diair ;    so ;    sing,   i^k ;    then,   tbin ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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UaO^ro-dac'tyl  (mSk'rS-dak'tn),  n.  [Gr.  noucpo' 
ioKTV^ot  loup-fiiigered ;  fiaxpoi  long  -\-  SoktvAo?  fiiim-r  ; 
cf.  F.  macrodactyle.']  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  agroup  of  uadiug 
birds  {Macrodactyli)  ha*Tng  very  long  toes.  [Written 
also  macrodactyle. ~\ 
Mac'ro-dac-tyl'lc  (-dSk-tTlTk).  \a.  (Zool.)  Hav- 
Mac  ro-dac'tyl-ouB  (-dak'tll-us),  i     mp  loug  toes. 

Macro-dl-ag^O-nal  (-di-ag'6-n(/l).  71.  [Macro- ^di- 
agonal.] {Vrystallog.)  The  longer  of  two  diagonals,  aa 
of  a  rhombic  prism.     See  Cbystaluzation. 

Mac'ro-dome  (inSk'ro-dom),  7j.  \_Macro'  +  dome.'] 
{Crystallog.)  A  dome  parallel  to  the  longer  lateral  axis  of 
sn  orthorhoinbic  crystal.     See  Dome,  ?(.,  4. 

Mac'ro-dont  (mSk'ro-dGnt),  a.  [Macro-  +  Gr.  oSour, 
oSopTos,  a  tooth.]  (Zoot.)  Having  large  teeth.  ^  n.  A 
macrodont  animal. 

Mac'ro-Iar'ad(-f5r'Sd), n.  [Macro- -\- farad.]  {Elec.) 
See  Meoafarad.     [R.] 

II  Slac'ro-glos'sl-a  (mSk'ro-glSa'st-d),  n.  [NL.  See 
Macro-,  and  Glossa.]  (Med.)  Enlargement  or  hyper- 
trophy  of  the  tongue. 

Mac'rOff-natll'Ic  (mSk'rSg-nathTk),  a.  [Macro-  + 
gnathic]     (Anthropol.)  Lone-jawed.  Huzley. 

Ma-crol'o-g3r  (mi-kr5Ko-J5')*  «.  [L-  macrologia,  Gr. 
4JLaxpo\oyia ;  fiaxpoz  long  -j-  Aoyoy  discourse :  cf.  F.  ma- 
<rologie.]  Ix)ng  and  tedious  talk  without  much  sub- 
Btance  ;  superlluity  of  words. 

Ma-crom'e-ter  (md-krSm'e-ter),  n.  [Macro-  + 
-^neter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  aize  or  dis- 
tance of  inaccessible  objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors 
on  a  common  sextant. 

Ma'CTOn  (ma'krSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  juawpoy  long.] 
(Pron.)  A  short,  straight,  horizontal  mark  [  -  ],  placed 
ever  vowels  to  denote  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
with  a  long  sound  ;  as,  a,  in  dame  :  e,  in  seam,  etc. 

MaCro-pet^al-OOS  (ni5k'ro-p5t''(l-rx3),  a.  [Macro-  -f 
petal.]     {Bot.)  Having  long  or  large  petals. 

Ma-Croph'yl-lOUB  (mi-ltrSfTl-lus  or  mSk'ro-fTl'lus), 
o.  [Macro-  \-  Gr.  (^uAAoc  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  long 
cr  large  leaves. 

Mac'TO-pln'a-COld  (mSk'rS-pTn'A-koid),  n.  [Macro-  -f 
pinacoid.]  {Crystallog.)  One  of  the  two  planes  of  an 
orthorhombic  crystal  which  are  parallel  to  the  vertical 
and  longer  lateral  (macrodiagonal)  axes. 

Mac'rO-pOd  (mSk'ro-pQd),  n.  [Macro-  +  -pod.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  a  group  of  maioid  crabs  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  legs  ;  —  called  also  spider  crab. 

IUa-crop''0-dal  (mA-kr5p'6-dal),  a.  Having  long  or 
large  feet,  or  a  long  stem. 

Mac  ro-po'dl-an  {m5k'ro-po'dT-(7n),  n.    A  macropod. 

Ma-crop'O-doUS  (m&-krSp'6-dus),  a.  (Zoul.)  Having 
long  legs  or  feet. 

Mac'ro-prlBIIl  (mXk'rft-prTz'm),  n.  [Maci-o-  -f-  prism."] 
{Crysfa/log.)  A  prism  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  be- 
tween the  macropinacoid  and  the  imit  prism  ;  the  corre- 
eponding  pjTamids  are  called  viacropyramids. 

II  Ma-crop'te-rea  (mi-krSp'te-rez),'??.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/i(«p6«  long  -1-  fl-Tcpot/  feather,  wing.]  {Zool.)  A  division 
of  birds  ;  tlie  Longipennes. 

Ma-crop'ter-ouB  (-ter-us),  a.  [See  Macropteres.] 
(Zool.)  Having  long  wings. 

II  Mac'ro-pus  (mak'rS-pus),  n.  [NL.  See  Macropod.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  marsupials  including  the  common 
kangaroo. 

Mac'ro-pyr'a-mld  (mAk'ro-pTr'd-mtd),  n.  [Macro- 
-^ pyramid.]     {Crystallog.)  See  Macroprism. 

mac'ro-SCOp'lC  fmak'ro-.skOpTkj,  I  (f.    [Macro-  -4-  Gr. 

MacTO-SCOp'lC-al  (-T-kal),  j'     (XKo-rreU'  to  view.] 

Visible  to   tlie   nnas-sisted  eye;  —  as  opposed  to  micro- 
tcopic.  —  Macro-scop'lc-al-ly,  adr. 

I!  Mac'ro-spo-ran'^-um  (-spo-ran'jT-um),  n.  [NL. 
Bee  Macro-,  and  Sporangium.]  (Bot.)  A  sporangium  or 
conceptacle  containing  only  large  spores  ;  —  opposed  to 
microsporangium.  Both  are  found  in  the  genera  Sela- 
yinella,  Isoctes^  and  Marsilia,  plants  remotely  aUied  to 
ferns. 

Uac'ro-Bpore  (mSk'r6-spor),  n.  [Macro-  -f-  spore.] 
(Bot.)  One  of  the  specially  large  spores  of  certain  tlower- 
less  plants,  as  Selar/inella.  etc. 

Mac'ro-Bpor'lc  (mak'ro-spJjrlk),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  macros  pores, 

Mac'ro-tonf  (-ton),  n.  [Gr.  /laKporovo^  stretched  out. 
8ee  Macho-,  anu  Tone.]    (Pron.)  Same  as  Macron. 

SSa-cro'toas  (rn^kr5'trw),  a.  [Macro-  -f-  Gr.  ovs,  gen. 
«»rdc,  the  ear.]     (Zool.)  Large-eared. 

II  Ma-croa'ra  (ma-krou'ri),  n.  pi.^  Ma-crou'ral  (-rHi), 
C,   etc.      (Zo'il.)    Same   as  Ma- 
crura,  Macrural,  etc. 

Mac  ro-zo^'d- spore  (mSk'rn- 
zS'fi-spor),  71.  [Macro-  -}-  zoo- 
spore.] (Hot.)  A  large  niotih- 
Bpore  liaving  four  vibratile  cilia  ; 
—  found  in  certain  green  alga-. 

II  Bla-cm'ra    (mi-kru'rA),    ji. 

pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /loxpo?  long  -j- 
ovpa  tail.]  (Zoul.)  A  Hubdivinion 
of  decapod  Crustacea,  having  tho 
abdomen  largely  developed.  It 
includes  the  lobster,  prawn, 
Bhriinp,  and  many  similar  forms. 
Cf.   1Je<ai'OI)A. 

Ma-cm'ral  (-ral),  a.  (Z06I.) 
6ame  as  MArRUhOUS. 

Ma-cra'ran  {■Tnn)^n.    (Zool.) 

One  of  the  Miu-rura.  Mnrrnm 

Ma-cni'rold  (-roid),  a.  [_;^/■„.  C/'a'"""-"^  t;""'""*)- fX) 
vmrn  -f  -oid.]  (Zoiil.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 
<-Tura. 

Ma-cm'rotui  f-rriH),  n.  (Znnl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ma.  run;  having  n  long  triil. 

Blac-ta'tlon  'mJIk-ta'«bun),  n.  [L.  vtnctntio,  fr.  mac- 
tare  to  «lay,  Racriflce.]  The  act  of  killing  a  victim  for 
'aucriRrp.     [''>/>.*.] 

II  Kac'tra  (mSk'tri),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fjidirrpa  knead- 


lateralis). 


ing  trough,  fr.  tiatrtreiv  to  knead.]  (Zool.)  Any  marine 
bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Mactra,  and  allied  genera. 
Many  species  are  known. 
Some  of  them  are  used  as 
food,  as  Maclra  stultorinn,  of 
Europe.  See  Surf  clam,  un- 
der Surf. 

II  Mac'u-la  (mak'ii-lA),7(.  ,- 
pi.  ILicuL^  (-le)-  [L.,  spot, 
stain,  blot.  See  Mail  armor, 
and   cf.    Mackle,   Macule.] 

1.  A  spot,  as  on  tlie  skin, 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun 
or  of  some  other  luminous  orb. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  rather  large  spot  or  blotch  of  color. 
SIac'U-lat6  (-lat),  V.  t.     [L.  maculatiiSy  p.  p.  of  macu- 

lare  to  spot.  See  Macula,  and  cf.  Macule,  v.]  To 
spot ;  to  stain ;  to  blur. 

JIaciiUitrf  the  honor  of  their  people.      Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Mac'll-late  (-liXt),  a.  [L.  maculatus,  p.  p.]  Marked 
with  spots  or  macuLe ;  blotched;  hence,  defiled;  im- 
pure ;  as,  most  maculate  thoughts.  S/iak\ 

IKIac'U-la''ted  (-la'tgd),  a.  Having  spots  or  blotches; 
macul?.te. 

Mac'U-la'tlon  (mSk'u-la'shQn),  7i.  [L.  maculatio.] 
The  act  of  spotting  ;  a  spot ;  a  blemish.  Shak. 

Iffac'a-la-tO-ry  i,m5k'ii-li-to-ry),  a.  Causing  a  spot  or 
stain.  T.  Adams. 

Mac'a-la-tnre  (-tur),  n.     Blotting  paper.     [Obs.] 

Olac'ule  (-ul),  n.     [F.  macule.    See  Macula.]     1.  A 
spot.     [Obs.) 
I      2.  (Print.)  A  blur,  or  an  appearance  of  a  double  im- 
t  pression,  as  when  the  paper  slips  a  little  ;  a  uiackle. 

9Iac''tUe,  r.  t.  [Cf.  F.  maculer.  See  Maculate,  v.] 
To  blur;  especially  (Print.),  to  blur  or  double  an  im- 
pression from  type.     See  Mackle. 

Mac'n-lose'  (-fi-los').  a.  [L.  inaculosus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  spots  upon  a  surface  ;  spotted  ;  maculate. 

Mad  (mad),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Make.     Made.  Chaucer. 

Mad  (m3d),  (/.  [Compar.  Madder  (-der) ;  superl. 
Maddest  (-dSst).]  [AS.  gemsed,  geviad,  mad;  akin  to 
OS.  gemed  foolish,  OHG.  gameit,  Icel.  meiSa  to  hurt, 
Goth,  gamdids  weak,  broken.  yiOO.]  1.  Disordered 
in  intellect ;  crazy  ;  insane. 

I  have  heard  my  ^randsire  say  full  oft. 

Extremity  of  griefs  wtiuld  make  men  mad.  Slial: 

2.  Excited  beyond  self-control  or  the  restraint  of  rea- 
son ;  inflamed  by  violent  or  uncontrollable  desire,  pas- 
sion, or  appetite  ;  as,  to  be  mad  with  terror,  lust,  or  ha- 
tred ;  mad  against  political  reform. 

It  IS  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their 
idols.  ,/er.  1.  .3.'*. 

And  beine  exceerlingly  TTiarf  against  them,  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities.  Acts  xxvi.  11. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  niadne.ss  ;  express- 
ing distraction  ;  prompted  by  infatuation,  fury,  or  ex- 
treme rashness.     ^^  Mad  demeanor."  3Iilton. 

Mad  wars  destroy  in  one  year  the  works  of  many  vears  of 

peace.  fiaiddni. 

The  mad  promise  of  Cleon  was  fulfilled.    Joiirtt  iThuajd.). 

4.  Extravagant;  immoderate.  "Be  mffrf  and  merry." 
Shak.     "Fetching  mad  bounds.'*    Shak. 

5.  Furious  with  rage,  terror,  or  disease  ;  —  said  of  the 
lower  animals;  as,  a  mad  bull;  esp.,  having  hydropho- 
bia ;  rabid  ;  as,  a  mad  dog. 

6.  Angry  ;  out  of  patience  ;  vexed ;  as,  to  get  mad  at 
a  person.     [Colloq.] 

7.  Having  impaired  polarity; — applied  to  a  compass 
needle.     [Colloq.] 

Like  mad,  like  a  mad  person ;  in  a  furious  manner ;  as, 
to  run /)/.('  mad.  L^ Estrange.  —To  run  mad.  u/l  To  be- 
come wild  with  excitement,  (bf  To  run  wildly  about 
under  the  influence  of  hydrophobia  ;  to  become  affected 
with  hydrophobia. —To  run  mad  after,  to  pursue  under 
the  influence  of  infatuation  or  immoderate  desire,  "  The 
world  is  running  mad  after  farce."    Dryden. 

Mad,  '".  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Madded  ;  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n. 
Madding.]    To  make  mad  or  furious  ;  to  madden. 
Had  I  hut  seen  thy  picture  in  tliis  pliglit. 
It  would  have  nuidded  me.  Shak. 

Mad,  f.  i.  To  be  mad  ;  to  go  mad  ;  to  rave.  See 
Madding.     [Archaic]  Chaucer. 

i'e'^tus  said  with  great  voice,  Paul  thou  maddest.    WttdifiActn). 

Mad,  n.  [AS.  ma^a ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  inade,  Goth. 
mapa,  and  prob.  to  E.  moth.]  (Zool.)  An  earthworm. 
^Written  also  made.] 

Mad'am  (mad'am),  71.  ;  pi.  Madams,  or  Mesdames 
(K.  m6z'df/mz).  [See  Madame.]  A  gentlewoman  ;  — an 
appellation  or  courteous  form  of  address  given  to  a  lady, 
ispe.ially  an  elderly  or  a  married  lady  ;  —  much  used  in 
til-?  adihi'ss,  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  letter,  to  a  woman. 
rh>-  rnrrcsponding  word  in  addressing  a  man  is  Sir. 

II  Ma'^dame'  (mi'dAm'),  n. ;  pi.  Mesdames  (mS'dAm'). 

[F.,  fr.  ma  my  (L.  7nea)  -\-  dame  dame.  See  Dame,  and 
cf.  Madonna,]  My  lady  ;  — a  French  title  formerly  given 
to  ladies  uf  quality ;  now,  in  France,  given  to  all  niarri»Ml 
women.  Chaucer. 

Mad'-ap'ple  (mSd'JSp'p'l),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Eggplant. 

MadHDraln'  (mad'liran').  a.  Hot-headed;  ra^ih.  Shak. 
^  71.      A  ra^h  or  liot-headed  perwon. 

Mad^ralned'  (-brand'),  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  liot- 
liH.ided.  Shak. 

Mad'Cap^  (-kSp'),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  wild  Rports  ;  de- 
lighting in  rahh,al>Hurd,  or  dangerous  amusements.  "  The 
merry  madcap  lord."  Shak. 

2.  WiM  ;  rocklPHH.     '^Madcap  follien."      Beau.  <t-  PL 

Mad'cap^  ".  A  person  of  wild  behavior  ;  an  excita- 
bh'.  raMli,  violent  person.  Shak. 

Maa  Ion  (mSdM'n),  7-.  /.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  MAnniiNKn 
f-'rn»I)  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vl>.  v.  Maddenino.]  To  make  mud  ;  to 
drive  to  mnfine«H  ;  to  craze  ;  to  excite  violently  with  pas- 
»ion  ;  tr)  7nake  very  angry  ;  to  enrage. 

Mad'den,  v.  i.    To  become  nmd  ;  to  act  na  if  mad. 

'Ihey  rave,  recite,  and  mnddrn  round  the  land.      /*opr. 


Had'der  (mad'der),  n.  [OE.  mader,  AS.  mxdere; 
akin  to  Icel.  ma6ra.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genu.s^ubia 
{R.  tinctorxim).  The  root  is  much  used  in  dyeing  red, 
and  formerly  was  used  in  medicine.  It  ia  cultivated  iu 
France  and  Holland.     See  Rublaceous. 

C-^^  Madder  is  sometimes  used  in  fonnhiR  pigments,  aa 
lakes,  etc..  whicli  receive  their  names  from  tlieir  coh.rs  ■ 
a.s.  inndd'r  broirn,  madder  car mi?ie^ madder  orange,  mad- 
dfT  jiurj>/'\  and  maddfr  yellow. 

Field  madder,  an  annual  European  weed  iShernrdia 
nrr';n.u.'^>  reHemhlmg  madder.  _  Indian  madder,  the  East 
Indian /u//;/'(  conlijolia,  used  in  the  East  for  dyeing  ; - 
called  also  munjeet. —■wm  madder,  Rubia  peregrina  of 
Europe  ;  also  the  Galium  Mollugo,  a  kind  of  bedstraw. 

Mad'der-ing  (mad'der-Tng),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
dyeing  with  madder,  or  of  subjecting  to  the  action  of 
madder. 

Mad'der-worr  (-wQrV),  n.  (Bol.)  A  name  proposed 
for  any  plant  of  the  same  natural  order  (Rubiacete)  oa 
the  madder. 

Mad'dlng  (-dtng),  a.  Affected  with  madness ;  raging ; 
furious.  —  Mad'dlng-ly,  adv.     [Archaic] 

i'ar  from  the  maddiuij  crowd's  ignoble  strife.      Gray. 
The  maddinij  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

Mad'dlEh  (-dish),  a.    Somewhat  mad.      Beau.  &  FL 

Made  (mad),  71.     (Zool.)  See  Mad,  n. 

Made  (mad),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Make. 

Made.  a.  Artificially  produced  ;  pieced  together ; 
formed  by  filling  in  ;  as,  made  ground  ;  a  made  mast,  in 
distinction  from  one  consisting  of  a  single  spar. 

Made  up.  {a)  Complete  ;T>erfect.  "A  Hmrfe  up  villain." 
Shak.  (h)  Falsely  devisea;  fabricated;  as,  a  made  up 
story.    ((•)  Artificial ;  as,  a  made  up  figure  or  complexion, 

Mad'e-caSB  (mSd'^-kSs),  in.     A  native  or  inhabitant 

Mad'e-cas'see  (-kJls'se),  (  of  Madagascar,  or  Made- 
cassee  ;  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  See 
Malagasy. 

Mad'e-cas'see,  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar  or 
its  inhabitants. 

Mad  e-f action  (niad'MJtk'shiln),  I  n.      [L.    madefO' 

Mad^e-11-ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shun),  (  cere  to  make  wet; 
madere  to  be  wet  -{-  fncere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  madefaciion.] 
The  act  of  madefying,  or  making  wet ;  the  state  of  that 
which  is  made  wet.     [R.]  Bacon. 

Mad'e-ly  (mSd'e-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ILiDEPiED 
(-fill);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  V.  Madefying  (-fi'tng).]  [Cf.  F. 
madejjfr,  L.  mndefacere.  See  Madefaction.]  To  make 
wet  or  nioiet.     [R.] 

Mad^e-gas'sy  (-gSs'sJ),  n.  &  a.    See  Madecassee. 

Ma-derra  (ma-de'ra;  Pg.  ma-da'e-rA),  n.     [Pg.,  the 

Island   Madeira,   properly,   wood,  fr.  L.  materia   stutT, 

wood.    The  island  was  .so  called  because  well  wooded.    See 

Matteb.]     A  rich  wine  made  on  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

A  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg.  Shak. 

Madeira  nut  (Bot.)^  the  European  walnut ;  the  nut  of 
the  Juglujis  regia. 

|i  Ma'de-mol'selle'  (mA'd'mw4/zSl')i  «■ .'  ;'^  Mesde- 
MoiSELLEs  (ma'-).  [F.,  fr.  7na  my,  f.  of  mo7i  -f-  dejnoi- 
sellr  a  young  lady.  See  Damsel.]  1.  A  French  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  girl  or  an  unmarried  lady,  equivalent 
to  the  English  Miss.  Goldsmith. 

2.  (Zoul.)  A  marine  food  fish  {Scisena  chrysura),  of 
the  Southern  United  States  ;  ^called  also ifef/ouVoiV,  and 
silver  perch. 

Madge  (niSj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  &  Prov.  F.  macheite.] 
(Zonl.)  (a)  The  barn  owl.     (b)  The  magpie. 

Mad'-head'ed  (mad'hSd'Sd),  a.  Wild  ;  crack-brained. 

Mad'bouse'  (mSd'hous^),  7i.  A  liouse  where  Insane 
perMni.s  are  confined  ;  an  insane  asylum  ;  a  bedlam, 

II  Ma'dl-a  (ma'dl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  madi,  fr.  Chil- 
ian madi,  the  native  name.]  (Bot.)  A  gentis  of  conipoE- 
ite  plants,  of  which  one  si)ecieB  (Madia  sativa)  is  culti- 
vated for  the  oil  yielded  from  its  seeds  by  pressure.  Thia 
oil  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  olive  oil  for  the  table. 

Mad'ld  (niJSd'Td),  a.  [L.  madidus,  fr.  madere  to  be 
wet.]    Wet;  moist;  as,  a.  madid  eye.  [R.]  Beaconsfield. 

II  Madls-te'rl-am  (mSd  ts-te'rl-Qm),  n.  [NL.,  ii.  Gr. 
fj.ahi(TTripiQv.]     (Surg  )  An  instrument  to  extract  hairs. 

i,  Mad']onn  (mfid'jobn),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  ma'jun.] 
An  intoxicating  confection  from  the  hemp  plant ;  —  used 
by  the  Turks  and  Hindoos.     [Written  also  majoun.] 

Madly  (niSd'lJ),  adv.  [From  Mad,  a.]  In  a  mad 
manner;  without  reason  or  un<lerstanding;  wildly. 

Mad'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Madmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  is  mad  ;  a  lunatic  ;  a  crazy  person. 

Wlion  a  man  mistakes  his  thnuRhte  for  persons  and  things,  he 
is  mini.     A  nuiiliKtm  ia  properly  so  doflncd.  I  'oh-rvtgi'. 

Mad'nep  (-nSp),  n.  (Bot.)  The  masterwort  (/*f «ce- 
danum  Os/nithiam). 

Mad'nesB,  "•  [From  Mad,  «.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  mad  ;  insanity;  hnuicy. 

2.  Frenzy  ;  ungovernable  rage  ;  extreme  folly. 

Syn.—  In.sftnity  :  distraction  ;  derangement ;  crazinesa ; 
lunacy:  mania;  frenzy;  franticness ;  rage;  aberration; 
alienation  ;  monomania.    See  Insanity. 

Ma-don'na  (md-dSn'ni),  n.  [It.  madonna  my  lady. 
Se(i  Dame,  I)onna,  and  cf.  Madame,  Monkey.]  1  My 
lady  ;  —  n  term  of  address  in  Italian  formerly  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  Madame,  Init  for  which  Signnra  is  now  sul>- 
stituted.     Sometimes  introduced  into  English.         Shak. 

2.  [;*/.  Madonnas  (-nAz).]  A  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (imually  with  the  babe). 

The  Iftilfnn  paintorn  are  noted  for  drawing  tlic  J/orfonnojt  hy 
their  ii«  II  H  iVTM  or  mintresKeH.  Hyvier. 

I'MaMo-qua  (ma'dft-kwA),  n.  {Zoul.)  A  small  Ahys- 
ainiiin  antelope  (Neotraqus  Saltiana),  about  the  aize  of  a 
hare. 

['  Ma'dragne'  (mA'drAg'),  ti.  [F.]  A  Inrpe  fish  pound 
iisid  fnr  tlie  capture  of  the  tunny  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
alN"  npplii'd  to  the  seines  used  for  the  saino  purpose. 

Ma'dre-perl  (mii'dru-perl),  7i.  [It.  madrrperla.] 
Mother-of-pearl. 
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[NL,   See  Madre- 


I 


OliP  of  tlip  Mnilrcporaria.  Part  of 
liviiiy  Coral  of  .Unfuniift  llmiir. 
a  tt  c  Tlirci?  Polyps,  uxpuiidi'd, 
partly  uxpanded,  and  cuiitractod. 


II  Mad're-po'ra  (iiiSa'rS-iio'ri),  «. 

PORE.]     {^<ii'l.)  A  m'.nuH  of  i-eul 
coralH  abiiit<laiit  in  tropical  aeas.  ^i 

It  includes  more  than  one  liuii-  -f^ff*•. 
Ureil  and  lifty  Hpeciea,   uioBt 
wljieli   are    elegantly   branched.    ^^'^'^^'A^^ 
—  Mafl're-po'ral  (-r"l),  n.  ^'g^WJ 

II  Mad're-po-ra'rl-a    (n.Sd'rS-    ^.^l,?l. 
pS-rii'rl-i),    n.    pi.      [NL.     Hoe   ^;5.^rin|-i 
Madrepore.]    (Ziml.)  An  exti^n-   V^'^-fr'siiSl 
«ive  division  of  Antliozoa,includ-      v^*<p'"'^  ■' 
iUK  most  of  the  upeciea  that  pro-   -2. 
dnce  stony  coraKs.      See  liUtsf.     3 
of  Anthozoa.  —  Mad're-po-ra'- 
ll-an  (-aw),  a.  &  n. 

Dlad're-pore  (milil'ru-por),  «. 
[F.  nuidre/jare,  peril,  fr.  madre 
spotted,  fr.  OF.  madre, 
mazre,  a  kind  of  knot- 
ty  wood  witli  brown 
spots,  fr.  OHG.  mtisar 
a  knot,  grain,  or  vein 
in  wood,  a  speck,  G. 
viaser  ~f-  ptjre  (seo 
Pore);  or  porh.  F. 
vtudrepore  is  rather 
from  It.  vindrepura, 
and  this  perh.  fr.  It. 
madre  mother  (see 
Mother)  +  Gr.  niipos 
41  soft  stone.]  (Za'aL) 
Any  coral  of  the  Kenua 
Madrepora ;  formerly, 
often  applied  to  any 
stony  coral. 

Mad're-po'rl-an  (;po'rI-nn),  |  a.   (Zoijl.)  Resembling, 
Madre-piVrlc  (-po'rik),        )     or  pertaining  to,  the 
genus  Madrepora. 

Madreporic  plate  (^ooi.),  a  perforated  plate  in  echino- 
dernis,  through  whicli  water  is  admitted  to  the  ambula- 
cra! tubes  ;  —  called  also  madrrjmric  tubercuie. 

Mad're-poTMonn  (-poVI-fOrm),  a.  {Madrepore  + 
-.farm.]  {Za'Ol.)  Resembling  a  inadreporiau  coral  in  form 
or  .structure. 

Mad're-po-rlte  (miid're-po-rit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  madrepo- 
rili:]  1.  (P«/co«.)  A  fossil  coral. 
2.  (Zoiil.)  The  madrepoi-ic  plate  of  eehinoderms. 
Ma-drier'  (ni4-drer'  or  mSd'rt-er  ;  '277),  n.  [F.,  from 
Sp.  madero,  or  Pg.  madeiro,  fr.  Sp.  madera  wood  for 
building,  timber,  Pg.  madeira,  L.  materia  stuff,  mate- 
rials, lumber.  See  Matter.]  A  thick  plank,  used  for 
several  meclianical  purposes ;  especially:  (</)  A  plank  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  witll  which  it  is  applied  to 
anything  intended  to  be  broken  down,  (b)  A  plank  or 
beam  used  for  supporting  the  earth  in  mines  or  fortifica- 
tions. 

Mad'ri-gal  (mSd'rl-grd),  n.  [It.  madrigale,  Olt.  ma- 
driale,  mandriale  (cf.  LL,  malriale) ;  of  uncertain  or- 
igin, possibly  fr.  It.  jnandra  flock,  L.  mandra.  stall, 
herd  of  cattle,  Gr.  ndpSpa  fold,  stable  ;  hence,  madrigal, 
originally,  a  pastoral  song.]  1.  A  little  amorous  poem, 
sometimes  called  a  pastoral  poem,  containing  some  ten- 
der and  delicate,  thougli  simple,  thought. 

Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  liuddhiit'  brook  to  hear  Iiis  madrigal.  Milton. 

2.  {Mas.)  An  unaccompanied  polyphonic  song,  in  four, 
five,  or  more  parts,  set  to  secular  words,  but  full  of  coun- 
terpoint and  imitation,  and  adhering  to  the  old  church 
modes.    Unlike  the  freer  glee,  it  is  best  sung  with  several 
voices  on  a  part.     See  Glee. 
Mad'ri-gal-er  (-er),  n.    A  madrigalist. 
Mad'ri-gal-lst,  n.     A  composer  of  madrigals. 
Mad'ri-le'nl-an    (mSd'rl-le'nl-nn),   a.      [Sp.    Madri- 
■  le'io.']     Of  or  pertaining  to   Madrid  in  Spain,  or  to  its 
inhabitants.  — n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madrid. 

II  Ma-dri'na  (m.i-dre'na),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  a  godmother.] 
An  animal  (usually  an  old  mare),  wearing  a  bell  and  act- 
ing as  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  pack  mules.  [S.  America^ 
Ma-dro'na  (ma-drS'nya),  );.  [Sp.  madroao.^  (Bot.) 
A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  {Arlaitus  Menziesii),  of 
California,  having  a  smooth  bark,  thick  shining  leaves, 
and  edible  red  berries,  which  are  often  called  viadrofia 
apples.     [Written  also  madrono.'] 

Mad'wort'  (mSd'wflrt'),  n.  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants  (Alyssam)  with  white  or  yellow  flowers 
and  rounded  pods.  A.  maritimum  is  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated sweet  alyssum,  a  fragrant  white-flowered  annual 
Maegliote'  I  (mitg'bl3t'),  n.  [AS.  mSg  kinsman  -(- 
Mag'bote'  (  bol  compensation.]  (Anglo-Saxon 
Law)  Compensation  tor  the  injury  done  by  slaying  a 
kinsman.  Spelman. 

raael'strom  (mal'strBm),  n.     [Norw.,  a  whirlpool.] 

1.  A  celebrated  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
I    2.  Also  Fig.  ;  as,  a  maelstrom  of  vice. 

II  Ms'nad  (me'nSd),  n.  [L.  Maenas,  -adis,  Gr.  ^ai- 
i-as,  -aSos,  fr.  (xaiVc^eai  to  rave.]  1.  A  Bacchante:  a 
priestess  or  votary  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  frantic  or  frenzied  woman. 

II  Ma'es-tO'SO  (mii'Sa-to'zS),  (7.  &  orfi..  [it.]  (jr„s.) 
Majestic  or  majestically ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  pas- 
sage  or  piece  of  music  in  a  dignified  manner 

Maes'tricht  mon'1-tor  (mSs'trlkt  m8n'T-ter).  [So 
called  from  Mae.'drirfit,  a  town  in  Holland.]  (Paleon.) 
The  Mosasaarns  Ho/manni.    See  Mosasaorus 

II  Ma-68'tro  (mii-as'trS),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  vii(/!7/.t?pr.  See 
Master.]  A  master  in  any  art,  especially  iii  music :  a 
composer. 

Mal'fle  (m5f'f'l),tj.  i.  [Akin  to  OD.  mafelen  to  stam- 
mer.    Cf.  Mofple  to  mumble.]     To  stammer.     [0(w.] 

Mal'Der  (-tier),  n.     A  .stammerer.     [O/..!.] 

Mag'a-zlne'(iuSg^i-zen'),  n.  [F.  magasin.  It.  mngas- 
Tina,  or  Sp.  mngacen,  almagacen,  aluiacen  ;  .all  fr.^Ar. 
7nakli:an,  almakhzan,  a  storehouse,  granary,  or  cellar.] 


1.  A  receptacle  in  which  anything  is  atored,  especially 
military  stores,  aa  aminunition,  anna,  iirovtaiona,  cite. 

'  Armories  and  inaga:incs.^^  Milton. 

2.  The  building  or  room  in  which  tho  supply  of  pow- 
der ia  kept  in  a  fortiflcation  or  a  sliiji. 

3.  A  chamber  in  a  giin  for  holding  a  number  of  car- 
tridges to  be  fed  autom:itie:illy  to  the  piece. 

4.  A  p:iiii|ililet  piihlisjicl  periodically  containing  mis- 
cellaneous papers  or  enuipositions. 

Magazine  dress,  el.jtliin|-  made  chiefly  of  woolen,  with- 
out :iiiytliliii;  metallic  iibout  it,  to  l)e  worn  in  a  powder 
magiizine  Magazine  gun,  a  portable  Hre:irm,  as  a  rifle, 
Willi  a  .  ji:n,il„.r  carrying  lartridces  which  are  brought 
aill"iij:iti,  iilly  nito  ],o.sili,,i,  |,ir  tiring.  Magazine  atove, 
a  ahive  iMMMgaeliaiiilwr  for  hohliiig  fuel  which  ia  siiii- 
plieil  to  the  lire  by  aonie  self-leoding  proccsa,  as  in  the 
coiiinuni  liase-bunier. 

Mag'a-zlne'  (mSg'il-zen'),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maoa- 
ziNEU  (-zeiid');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Maoazinino.]  To  atore 
111.  or  aa  in,  a  magazine ;  to  atore  up  tor  n.-ie. 

Mag'a-zln'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  edita  or  writea  for  a 
magazine.     [A'.]  Goldsmith. 

laag'a-zln'lng,  n.  The  act  of  editing,  or  writing  for, 
a  luiigazine.     [CV/toiy.]  Biirnn. 

Mag'a-zln'lst,  n.  One  who  edita  or  writea  for  a'luag- 
aziiie.     [A'.J  *' 

Mag'bote'  (mSg'bof),  n.     See  M.EOBOTE. 

Mag'da-la  (milg'diHa),  «.  Designating  an  orange- 
red  dyeatuff  obtained  from  naphthylamiue,  and  called 
magdala  red,  napldludene  red,  etc. 

Mag'da-len  (mSg'di-len),  n.  [From  Mary  Magda- 
lene, tniditionally  reported  to  have  been  the  repentant 
sinner  forgiven  by  Christ.  See  Luke  vii.  3G.]  A  reformed 
prostitute. 

Mag-daae-on  (uiSg-da1f-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xaySo- 
Am  crumb  of  bread,  fr.  paaaeiv  to  knead.]  {Med.)  A 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  esp.  a  roll  of  plaster. 

Mag'de-burg  (luagMf-biBrg),  v.     A  city  of  S:ixony. 
Magdeburg  centuries,   Magdeburg  hemlspherefl.     See  un- 
der Century,  and  Hemisphere. 

Mage  (inaj),  n.  {¥.  mage.  See  Magi.]  A  magician. 
\_Arclian]  Spenser.     Temulson. 

Mag  el-Ian'ic  (mSj  el-15ntk  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  named  from,  Magellan,  the  navigator. 

MageUanlc  clouds  (A.ilrnn.l,  three  conspicuous  nebulio 
near  the  south  pole,  resembling  thin  white  clouds. 

Ma-gen'ta  (mA-jSn't.a),  n.  (C/iem.)  An  aniline  dye 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  substance  having  a  green 
bronze  surface  color,  which  dissolves  to  a  shade  of  red  ; 
also,  the  color  ;  — so  called  from  tlageuta,  in  Italy,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  battle  fought  there  about  the  time  the  dye 
was  discovered.     Called  also  fuchsine,  rose'ine,  etc. 

Magged  (mSgd),  a.  {Xaut.)  Worn;  fretted;  as,  a 
magged  brace.  //„„,.  J\'o,..  Etici/e. 

IMagglo're  (mad'jo'rS),  a.     [It.,    from    L.    major, 
coiiip;u.  of  /«o;;n(H  great.    See  Major.]  (Mas.)  Greater, 
in  respect  to  scales,  intervals,  etc.,  when  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  minor;  major.  Maore  (Enei/e.  of  Music). 
Mag'got  (mSg'gut),  n.     [W.  macai,  pi.  'maceiod,  ma- 
giod,  a  worm  or  grub;  cf.  magn  to  breed.]     1.  (Zo'ul.) 
The  footless  larva  of  any  fly.     See  Larva. 
2.  A  whim  ;  an  odd  fancy.  Jliidihras.     Tennyson. 
Mag'got-1-ness  (-I-nSs),  n.     State  of  being  maggoty. 
Mag'gOt-l3h,  17.     Full  of  whims  or  fancies  ;  maggoty. 
Mag'gOt-ple' (-pi  ),  «.     A  magpie.     [W/.i.]         Shak. 
Mag'got-y  (.J),  a.     1.  Infested  with  maggots. 
2.  Full  of  whims  ;  capricious.  Xorris 
Ma'gbet  (mii'ggt),  n.     [Cf.  FI.  maghet  maid.]     (Bot.) 
A  name  for  daisies  and  camomiles  of  several  kinds. 

IIMa'gl  (ma'ji),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  Mugns,  Gr.  Mi- 
yos  ;  of  Per.  origin.  Cf.  Mage,  Magic]  A  ca'ste  of  priests, 
philosophers,  and  magicians,  among  tiie  ancient  Persians  ; 
hence,  any  holy  men  or  sages  of  the  East. 

The  inspired  J/affi  from  the  Orient  came.        Sandt/s. 

Ma'gl-an  (ma'ji-ffn),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  illagi. 

Ma'gl-an,  n.     One  of  the  Magi,  or  priests  of  the  Zo- 

roaatrian  religion  in  Persia;  an  .adherent  of  the  Zoroas- 

trian  religion.  —  Ma'gl-an-lsm  (-iz'in),  n. 

Mag'lc  (mSj'Ik), »!.  [OF.  magigiie,  L.  magice,  Gr.  fta- 
yiKij  (sc.  Te\e7)),  fr.  jjo-ycxds.  See  Magic,  a.,  and  Magi.] 
A  comprehensive  name  for  all  of  the  pretended  arts 
which  claim  to  produce  eftects  by  the  assistance  of  super- 
natural beings,  or  departed  spirits,  or  by  a  mastery  of 
secret  forces  iu  nature  attained  by  a  study  of  occult  sci- 
ence, including  enchantment,  conjuration,  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  necromancy,  incantation,  etc. 

An  appearance  made  by  some  viafjic.  Chaueer. 


MAGMA 

etc.    Dut  when  the  adjective  is  predicative,  magical,  and 
not  naujir,  la  used  ;  aa,  the  effect  waa  magical. 

nS.'iH"l'°^'  -'",',■'■'"" '!',  '""'■'-"'■•je  circles  containing  the 

iylfl  Vv:.J:\}\  '"^'k.'"»'i;ia.e.  Magic  hummhlg  bird 
l/.aul.i  .1  Mexican  hiimiiung  bird  ila.he  maijiea,,  having 
"'«"'..,"'""'y '"•'''  tnlta.^  Magic  lantern,  tiee  LiNTEBN 
7,^  if,  "Quare,  numbers  BO  disposed  in  parallel  and  dual 
rows  III  tJie  form  of  a  square,  that  each 
row,  takej,  veilically,  lioriz.iiitally,  or  di- 
agoiKilly.  „li.,ll  g,v,-  the  n:Lii,e  sum,  the 
same  j.rodii.  t,  or  an  hani.oni,  ;,!  series,  ac- 
cor.hm;  :ih  tl„-  miml.ers  taken  are  in  aritli- 
"leticiil,  g o-trieal,  or  harnjoiii.al  pro- 
gression. Magic  wand,  a  wand  used  by  a 
niagicKiii  II,  perlorming  feats  of  magic. 

Mag'lc-al-ly  (m.aj'i-Uol-IJ),  adv.     In  I 
ner  ;  by  iii:ii;ic,  or  a.^  if  by  magic. 

Ma-gl'clan  (nid-jlsh'."/n),  n.  [F.  magicien.  Seo 
Magic,  n.]  One  skilled  in  magic ;  one  who  practices 
the  black  art ;  an  enchanter ;  a  necromancer ;  a  sorcerer 
or  sorceress  ;  a  conjurer. 

T^^itSi^KU-    (P""^')    See  Meg,.. 
llMa-gls'ler  (iiiA-jTs'ti-r).  n.    [L.  See  Masteu.]    Mas- 
ter; fiir;  —  a  title  of  the  Middle  Ages,  given  to  a  i)er8on  in 
authority,  or  to  one  having  a  license  from  a  univer&ity 
to  teach  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 

Mag'lfl-tO'rl-al  (niSj'l8-te'rT-tfl),  a.     [L.   Tnagistrrhis 

niacinterinl.      S.-e  Mastek.]      1.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

master  or  magistrate,  or  one  in  authority;  having  tho 

manner  of  a  magister ;  official ;  commanding  ;  authoritO' 

tive.    Hence:  Overbearing;  dictatorial;  dogmatic. 

JVhcn  mnffLifainl  duties  from  liit>  home 

Her  luthtTcallcd.  Glover. 

We  ore  not  uiarjistriial  in  opinionB,  nor,  dictator-like,  obtrude 

our  notions  on  any  man.  Sir  T.  Jirowne. 

Pretonsen  go  a  LTuat  wny  witli  men  that  take  fair  words  and 

mtifiisterial  looks  for  current  puvinent.  V ICslramje. 

2.  {Alchem.  &  Old  C/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  magistery.     See  Maoisteky,  2. 

Syn.  —  Autlioritative  ;  statelv  ;  august;  pompous; 
digiuhed  ;  lofty;  commanding  ;  iniperiou.i ;  lordly  ;  proud  ■ 
"•'»''ehty  ;  doniineerhig  ;  deHiiotic  ;  do^natieal ;  arrogant. 
—  Magisterial.  Dogmatical,  Aerogast.  One  who  is 
vtetijtstenal  assumes  the  air  uf  a  master  toward  his  pu- 
pils ;  one  who  is  'logmatirftl  lavs  down  hie  pusitions  in  a 
tone  of  authority  or  dictation  ;  one  who  is  orroyant  in- 
sults others  by  an  undue  assumption  of  superiority. 
Those  wlio  have  long  been  teachers  sometimes  acquire, 
unconsciously,  a  manner  which  borders  too  much  on  the 
mamstennl^  and  may  be  unjustly  construed  as  doymat- 
teal,  or  even  tirroijant. 

Mag'is-te'rl-al'i-ty  (-te'rl-aiT-ty),  n.  Magieterial- 
ness;  autlioritativeuess,     [./?.]  Fuller 

Mag'ls-te'fl-al-ly  (-te'rl-al-Ij?),  adv.  In  a  magiste- 
rial mainit— 


The  quality  or  state  of  be- 


_..,., -,..,,^ pi 

gave  to  spirits  a  kind  of  dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to 
the  planets  an  intluence  over  men.  -Natural  magic,  tlie 
art  of  employing  the  powers  of  iiiitiin'  to  pni.Iii.p  ftferts 
apparently  supernatural.  —  Superatitioua,  nr  Geotic,  magic, 
the  invocation  of  devils  or  demons,  iiivniviiig  tlie  suppo- 
sition of  some  tacit  or  express  agreement  between  them 
and  human  beings. 

Syn.  —  Sorcery  ;    witchcraft 
tion ;  enchantment. 


necromancy ;   conjura- 


Mag'lc  (mSj'ik),     )  a,     [L.  magicns,  Gr.  ^taywds,  fr. 

Mag'ic-al  (-i-kol),  f  tidyo<; :  cf.  F.  mngi-Que.  See  Ma- 
gi.] 1,  Pertaining  to  the  liidden  wisdom  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Magi :  relating  to  the  occult  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  producing  of  effects  by  their  agency. 

2.  Performed  by,  or  proceeding  from,  occult  and  super-  , 
human  agencies  ;  done  by,  or  seemingly  done  by,  enchant- 
ment or  sorcery.  Hence  :  Seemingly  requiring  more  than 
human  power;  imposingor  startling  in  performance  ;  pro- 
ducing effects  which  seem  supernatural  or  very  extraor- 
dinary ;  having  e.\traordinary  properties;  as,  a  magic 
lantern  ;  a  magic  square  or  circle. 

The  painter's  wrtfff'c  skill.  Cowper. 

(I^^  Although  with  certain  words  magic  is  used  more 
than  77irt(/;(n/,  —  as,  magic  circle,  magic  square,  magic 
wand,  —  we  may  in  general  say  maqic  or  maaical ;  as,  a 
magic  or  magical  effect;  a  maqic  or  magical 'u\fi\\eTice„ 
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Mag'ls-te'rl-al-ness,  n. 

ing  magisterial. 

Mag'ls-ter-y  (majts-tgv-J),  71.  [L.  mngisterinm  the 
office  of  a  chief,  president,  director,  tutor.  See  Magis- 
trate.] 1.  Mastery;  powerful  medical  influence;  re- 
nowned efficacy  ;  a  sovereign  remedy.    [06^.]    Holland. 

2.  A  magisterial  injunction,     [i?.]  Broiigham. 

3.  {C/iem.)  A  precipitate ;  a  fine  substance  deposited 
by  precipitation;  —applied  in  the  old  chemistry  to  cer- 
tain wliite  preci[)itates  from  metallic  solutions  ;  as,  7nag- 
isiery  of  bismuth.  ly^ 

Mag'l8-tra-cy  (majTs-tra-si?),  n. ;  pi.  Magistracies 
(-SIZ).  [From  Magistrate.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of 
^  '"ap^strate.  Black&tone. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  magistrates. 

Mag'ls-tral  (-trra),  a.  [L.  jiiagislralis:  cf.  F.  magis- 
tral. See  Magistrate.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  master; 
magisterial;  autlioritative;  dogmatic. 

2.  Commanded  or  prescribed  by  a  magister,  esp.  by  a 
doctor;  hence,  effectual;  sovereign;  as,  a  magistral 
sirup.      "Some  magistral  opiate."  Bacon. 

3.  {Pharmacy)  Formulated  extemporaneously,  or  for 
a  special  case  ;  — opposed  to  officinal,  and  said  of  pre- 
scriptions and  medicines.  JJiniglison. 

MaglBtral  line  (Fort.),  the  guiding  line,  or  outline,  by 
which  the  form  of  the  work  is  determined.  It  is  usually 
the  crest  line  of  the  parapet  in  fieldworks.  or  the  top 
hue  of  the  escarp  in  permanent  fortifications. 

Mag'lS'tral,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  sovereign  medicine  or 
remedy.     [Obs.]  Burton. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  magistral  line. 

3.  {Metal.)  Powdered  copper  pjTites  used  in  the 
amalgamation  of  ores  of  silver,  as  at  the  Spanish  mines 
of  Mexico  aii'l  South  America. 

Mag'is-tral'i-ty  (maj'is-trSlT-ty),  n. ; pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
Magi.st.TiiihR-^:^ ;  arbitrary  dogmatism.  Bacon. 

Mag'lB-traMy  (m3j'Is-tr«l-15'),  «f^^'-  In  a  magistral 
"i^iiiier-  Ahp.  Bramhali. 

Mag'ls-trate  (-trat),  n.  [L.  magistratus.  fr.  magis- 
ter juflster  :  cf.  F.  magistrat.  See  Master.]  A  person 
clothed  with  power  as  a  public  civil  officer;  a  public 
civil  officer  invested  with  the  executive  government,  or 
some  branch  of  it.  ''AH  Christian  rulers  and  magis- 
trates."  Book  o/  Com.  Prayer. 

Of  maf/iftrntr^  Fnmc  also  nre  Bupremc,  in  whom  the  sovereign 
power  (.t  tho  ttatc  rc^idos  :  cfjiers  are  subordinate.  Illnckstone. 
Mag'is-trat'lc  (-trattk;  1  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
Mag  Is-trat'lc-al  (-I-kal),  (  proceeding  from,  a  mag- 
istrate ;  having  the  authority  .-f  a  magistrate. 
„       .  Jer.  Taylor. 

Mag'ls-tra'tnre  (-tra'tur  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magislra- 
t7ire.]     Magistracy.     [065.] 

II  Mag'ma  (mSg'mfi,),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  /j-ayfia,  fr.  /tatr- 
<reiv  to  squeeze,  knead.]  1.  Any  crude  mixture  of  min- 
eral or  organic  matters  in  the  state  of  ^  thin  paste.  I're. 
2.  {Med.)  {a)  A  thick  residuum  obtained  from  certain 
substances  after  the  fluid  partsare  expressed  from  them ; 
the  groimds  which  remain  after  treating  a  substance 
with  any  menstnmm,  aa  wat^r  or  alcohol.  {f>)  A  salve 
or  confection  of  thick  consistency.  Diinglison* 
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3.  {GeoL)  (a)  The  molten  matter  within  the  earth, 
the  source  of  the  material  of  lava  tiows,  dikes  of  eruptive 
rocks,  etc.     {b)  Tho  glassy  base  of  au  eruptive  rock. 

4.  {Chem.)  The  amorphous  or  homogeneous  matrix 
or  grouud  mass,  as  distinguished  from  well-defined  crys- 
tals; as,  the  mnniiid  of  porphyry. 

II  Mag'na  Cliar'ta  (mSg'na  kar'ta).  [L.,  great  char- 
ter.] 1.  The  Great  Charter,  so  called,  obtahied  by  the 
English  barons  from  King  John,  A-  D.  I'JIS.  This  name 
is  also  given  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  111.,  and  contirmed  by 
Edward  L 

2.  Hence,  a  fundamental  constitution  which  guaran- 
ties rights  and  privileges. 

Mag-nal'l-ty  (mag-uait-ti?),  n.  [L.  magnaUs  mighty, 
fr.  viunnus  great. 1  A  great  act  or  event ;  a  great  attam- 
ment.     [O&l]  Sir  T.Broicne. 

Mag  na-nlml-ty  (mag/na-nTm'T-ty),  n.  [*•  magna- 
niiintT,  L.  m-i'inmiimitas.']  The  quality  of  bemg  mag- 
nanimous; greatness  of  mind;  elevation  or  dignity  of 
soul ;  tliat  quality  or  combination  of  qualities  ni  char- 
acter, which  enables  one  to  encounter  danger  and  trouble 
with  tranquillity  and  firmness,  to  disdain  injustice,  niean- 
ness  and  revenge,  and  to  act  and  sacrifice  for  noble  ob- 
jects. 

Mag-nan'l-mous  (mSg-nSn'T-mus),  a.  [L.  mngnani- 
mu^;  magniis  gre:it -\- animus  mind.  See  Magnate, 
and  Animus.]  1-  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  in  soul  or  in 
sentiment ;  raised  above  what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungener- 
ous; of  lofty  and  courageous  spirit;  as,  a  magnanimous 
character ;  a  magnanimous  conqueror. 

Be  maonanimous  in  the  enterprise.  Shak. 

To  give  a  kingdcni  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume.  Milton- 

2.  Dictated  by  or  exhibiting  nobleness  of  soul ;  hon- 
orable ;  noble  ;  not  selfish. 

Both  strived  for  death  ;  vingiianimoiis  debate.     Stirling. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a  niri'iiinninious  poUcy 
and  the  solid  rewards  of  pubUc  prosperity  and  felicitv. 

Uasfniigton. 

Mag-nan'I-mous-ly,  adi\  in  a  magnanimous  man- 
ner ;  with  greatness  of  mind. 

Mag'nase  black' (mSg'nasblXk')-  (Prtf'n/.)  Ablack 
pigment  wliich  dries  rapidly  when  mixed  with  oil,  and 
is  of  intense  body.  Fairholt. 

Mag'nate  (mag'nat),  n.  [F.  magnat,  L.  (pi.)  mag- 
nates,  magnati,  fr.  mognus  great.  See  Master.]  1.  A 
person  of  rank ;  a  noble  or  grandee ;  a  person  of  intiu- 
ence  or  distinction  in  any  sphere.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility,  or  certain  high  officers  of  state 
belonging  to  the  noble  estate  in  the  national  representa- 
tion of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of  Poland. 
Mag'nes  (-nez),  n.  [L.]  Magnet.  [0&5.]  Spenser. 
Mag-ne'Sl-a  (mSg-ne'zht-a  or  -shT-a;  277),  /(.  [L. 
Magnesia,  feni.  oi  Magnesius  of  the  country  Magnesia, 
Gr.*^  MoyiTjffia  Ai'^os  a  magnet.  Cf.  Magnet.]  {Chem.) 
A  light  earthy  white  substance,  consisting  of  magne- 
sium oxide,  and  obtained  by  heating  magnesium  hydrate 
or  carbonate,  or  by  burnhig  magnesium.  It  has  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild 
antacid  laxative.     See  Magnesium. 

MagneBia  alba  [L.]  (Med.  C!ie7n.\  a  bulky  white  amor- 
phous sub>*tance,  consisting  of  a  hydrous  basic  carbonate 
of  magne.^LUiii.  and  used  as  a  mild  cathartic. 

Mag-ne'slan  (-zlmn  or  -shan),  a.    Pertaining  to,  char- 
acterized by,  or  containmg,  magnesia  or  magnesium. 
Magneaian  limeatone.  (J/m.)  See  Dolomite. 
Mag-ne'slc  f-sTk  or  -zTk),  a.     {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  routainiiiK'.  iiiagneBiiim  ;  as,  magnesia  oxide. 

Mag'ne-Slte  (mSg'ne-sit  or  -zit),  «.  [Cf.  F.  magne- 
site.']  {Jlin.)  Native  magnesium  carbonate  occurring  in 
white  compact  or  granular  masses,  and  also  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals. 

Mag-ne'si-um  (mSg-ne'zhT-Qm  or  -sht-uni),  n.  [NL. 
&  F.  See  Magnesia.]  {Chem.)  A  light  silver-white 
metallic  element,  malleable  and  ductile,  quite  permanent 
in  dry  air  but  tarnishing  in  moist  air.  It  burns,  form- 
ing (the  oxide)  magnesia,  with  the  production  of  a  blind- 
ing light  (the  so-called  magnesium-  light)  which  is  used 
in  signaling,  in  pyrotechny,  or  in  photograpliy  where  a 
strong  actinic  illuminant  is  required.  Its  compounds 
occur  abundantly,  as  in  dolomite,  talc,  meersehavim,  etc. 
Symbol  Mg.  Atomic  weight,  24.4.  Specific  gravity,  1.75, 
Magneeiam  Bulphate.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Epsom  salts. 
Mag'nel  (iiiSs'n5t),n.  [OE.  magnefe,  OF.  magnefe,  L. 
mognes,  -etis,  Gr.  Mayi-iiTLs  Atflos  a  magnet,  metal  that 
looked  like  silver,  prop.,  Magnesian  stone,  fr.  Gr.  MaYi-i]- 
cia^  a  country  in  Thessaly.    Cf.  Magnesia,  Manganese.] 

1.  The  loadstone  ;  a  species  of  iron  ore  (the  ferroso- 
ferric  or  magnetic  ore,  FegOj)  which  has  the  property 
of  attracting  iron  and  norae  of  its  ores,  and,  when  freely 
suspended,  of  pouiting  to  the  poles ;  —  called  also  natural 
Tiuignrt. 

Dinocratos  bejian  to  make  the  arched  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Arsinoi;  all  of  ma-ju't,  or  Hub  loadntone.  Jlottaml. 

Two  mai/iiffg,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliflB, 
The  larger  loadHtone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dnjrlen. 

2.  (Physics)  A  bar  or  ma»w  of  steel  or  iron  to  which 
tho  jiecuiiar  properties  of  th*  loatlstono  have  been  im- 
parted ; —  called,  in  distinction  from  tlie  loadstone,  an 
artificial  magnet. 

^if'  An  artiJirial  magn.:t,  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
voltaic  or  electrical  battery,  in  called  an  electro-magnet. 

rield  miRnet  f/*A'/.T /'■,!■  .t  IClrr.},  a  magnet  used  for  pro- 
dneing  and  maintaining  a  magnetic  lii-ld  ;  -used  fspc- 
cially  <if  til'-  stationary  or  cxcitnig  magnt^t  of  a  dynamo 
or  (■r(!(tr(jni.jtor  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  moving 
portion  or  armature. 

Mag-net'lc  (mag-nStTk), )  n.     [L.   magncticus :    cf . 

Mag-neVlC-al  (-T-k«l),  )  F.  magnHique.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  tho  magnet;  posaessing  the  jjropertii^s  of  tho 
magnet,  or  correwponding  properties  ;  oh,  a  magnetic  bar 
of  Iron;  a  niaf/n/'/ic  needle 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  earth's 
magnetism  ;  as,  the  magnedc  north  ;  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. 

3.  Capable  of  becoming  a  magnet ;  susceptible  to  mag- 
netism ;  as,  the  magnetic  metals. 

4.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  personal  power  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  and  to  win  the  alf ections ;  attractive ; 
inducing  attachment. 

She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone.  Donne. 

5.  Having,  susceptible  to,  or  induced  by,  animal  mag- 
netism, BO  called  ;  as,  a  magnetic  sleep.    See  Magnetism. 

Magnetic  amplitude,  attraction,  dip,  induction,  etc.  Sre 
under  Amplituuk,  Attraction,  etr.  —Magnetic  battery, 
a  combinaiiuii  i.t  bar  ^r  Imrwshoe  niatjm-t.s  witli  thr  likt- 
poles  adjactnt.  ^u  a^  to  act  together  with  gr.-.it  iiuwer  — 
Magnetic  compenaator,  a  contrivance  counccteil  with  a 
sliip's  compass  fur  compensating  or  neutralizmg  the  et- 
fect  of  the  iron  of  the  ship  upon  the  needle.  —  Magnetic 
curves,  curves  iudicathig  lines  of  magnetir  ti.rce.  as  ni  the 
arrangement  of  iron  filings  between  tht-  pMl.-s  of  a  power- 
ful magnet. —Magnetic  elements.  i"i  \''h'iii._  Fftijsir.s) 
Tliose  elements,  as  irou,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrunnum,  man- 
ganese, etc.,  which  are  capable  of  becoming  magnetic,  m 
\  Physics)  In  respect  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  thedechna- 
tion,  inclination,  and  intensity,  (c)  See  under  Element. 
—  Magnetic  equator.  th<'  line  around  the  e'luatnnal  i)arts  ot 
the  earth  at  which  tht-Vf  is  no  dip,  the  'lippnig  wviWt 
being  horizuntal.  -  Magnetic  field.  t,r  Field  of  magnetic 
force,  anv  space  tliruugli  whu'h  a  ui;r^'net  ';.\i-rts  it.s  intiu- 
ence.  —Magnetic  fluid,  the  hypotht-tical  ttuid  whose  ex- 
istence was  formerly  assumed  in  the  i-xphuiations  of  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism.  —  Magnetic  iron,  or  Magnetic 
iron  ore.  (Min.)  Same  as  Magnetite.  —Magnetic  needle, 
a  slender  bar  of  steel,  magiietized  and  suspindt-d  at  its 
center  on  a  sharp-pointed  pivot,  or  by  a  delicate  Iiber,  so 
that  it  may  take  freely  tlie  direction  of  the-  magnetic  me- 
ridian. It  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  a  compass, 
h   as   the  mariner's  and  the  surveyor's.  —  Magnetic 


poles,  the  two  points  in  the  opposite  polar  regions  ol  the 
earth  at  which  the  direction  of  tlie  dippnig  needle  is  ver- 
tical. —  Magnetic  pyrites.  See  Pyrrhotite.  —  Magnetic 
Btorm  {Tirrestn'il  Physus),  a  disturbance  of  the  earth  s 
magnetic  force  characterized  by  great  and  sudden 
changes.  —  Magnetic  telegraph,  a  telegraph  actmg  by 
means  of  a  magnet.    See  Telegraph. 

Mag-net'lc  (mSg-uSt'ik),  «.     1.  A  magnet.     [Ofis.] 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws.  Jililtvn. 

2.  Any  metal,  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  which  may 
receive,  by  any  means,  the  properties  of  the  loadstone, 
and  which  then,  when  suspended,  fixes  itself  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  magnetic  meridian. 

Mag-net'iC-al,  ».  A  magnetic.  [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mag-net'ic-al-ly,  adv.     By,  or  as  by,  magnetism. 

Mag-net'lc-al-neS3,  «.     Quality  of  being  magnetic. 

Mag'ne-tl'clan  (mag'ne-tish'an),  n.  One  versed  in 
the  sri.-nre  •>{  iii;it,'netism  ;  a  magnetist. 

Mag-net'iC-ness,  "-     Magnet icalness.     [Obs.'\ 

Mag-net'lCS  (-tks),  n.     The  science  of  magnetism. 

Mag'net-lf'er-OUS  (mSg'net-Tfer-iis),  a.  [L-  magnes, 
.plis  -j-  .ffrmis.]     Producing  or  conducting  magnetism. 

Mag'net-ism  (m5g'n5t-Tz'm),  n.   [Cf.  F.  magjittisme.] 

1.  The  property,  quality,  or  state,  of  being  magnetic  ; 
the  manifestation  of  the  force  in  nature  which  is  seen  in 
a  magnet. 

2.  The  science  wliich  treats  of  magnetic  phenomena. 

3.  Power  of  attraction  ;  power  to  excite  the  feelings 
and  to  gain  tlie  affections.  "  By  the  magnetism  of  in- 
terest our  affections  are  irresistibly  attracted."  Ghnivdl. 

Animal  magnetism,  a  force,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
magnetism,  wliich,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  produced  m 
animal  tissues,  and  passes  from  one  body  to  another  with 
or  without  actual  contact.  The  existence  of  such  a  force, 
and  its  potentiality  for  the  cure  of  disease,  were  asserted 
by  Mesnier  in  1775.  His  theories  and  methods  were  atter- 
wards  called  mesmerism,  a  name  whicli  has  been  popu- 
larly applied  to  theories  and  claims  not  put  forward  by 
Mesmer  himself.  See  Mesmerism.  Biology,  Od,  Hyp- 
notism. —  Terrestrial  magnetism,  the  magnetic  force  ex- 
erted by  the  earth,  and  recognized  by  its  effect  upon 
magnetized  needles  and  bars. 

Mag'net-lSt,  n-     One  versed  in  magnetism. 

Mag'net-ite  (-it),  n.  {Min.)  An  oxide  of  iron  (FejO^) 
occurring  in  i.^ometric  crystals,  also  massive,  of  a  black 
color  and  metallic  luster.  It  is  readily  attracted  by  a 
magnet  and  sometimes  possesses  polarity,  being  then 
called  loadstone.  It  is  an  important  iron  ore.  Called 
also  magnetic  iron. 

Mag'net-l'za-ble  C-T'z&-bn),  a.  Capable  of  being  mag- 
netized. 

Mag'net-l-za'tlon  (-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  mag- 
netizing, or  tlie  .'^tate  of  being  magnetized. 

Mag'net-lze  (miig'n6t-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p-  Mag- 
netized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  77.  Magnetizing  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  magnetiser.']  1.  To  communicate  magnetic 
properties  to ;  as,  to  maqnetize  a  needle. 

2.  To  attract  as  a  magnet  attracts,  or  like  a  magnet ; 
to  move  ;  to  influence. 

Fiucinatcd.  magnetized,  as  it  were,  by  his  charnctpr.    ^tollry. 

3.  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism. 
Mag'net-lze,  v.  ?.     To  become  magnetic,     t^'-l 
Mag'net-i-zee'  (-t-ze'),  «•    A  person  subjected  to  the 

inrtninrr  ol  .iniinal  magnetism.     [J?.] 

Mag'net-lzer  (milg'net-i'zer),  n, 

which,  imparts  ni.igin'tism. 

Mag'net-0-  (mJtg'n?t-ft-).  [See  Magnet.]  A  prefix 
meaning  pertniving  to,  produced  by^  or  m  some  way 
COnvcrfeil  trifh,  inagiictiBm. 

Mag  net-o-e-lec'trlc(-Mek'trTk),  \  a.  {Physics)  Pcr- 
Mag'net-o-e-loc'trlc-al  (-trf-k/fl),  l      taining  to,  or 

characterized  by,  electricity  developed  by  the  action  of 
magnets;  as,  tnagnfto-elrttric  mthwtUm. 

Magneto-electric  machine,  a  form  of  dynamo-electric 
machitu- in  whieh  the  (leht  is  maintained  by  permanent 
Hteel  inagnetH  instead  of  electro-magnetH. 

Mag'net-0-e'lec-trlc'l-ty  (-o'lPk-trTHT-ty),n.  1.  Elec- 
tricity evolved  by  the  action  of  niagnets. 

2.  '{Physics)  Tlint  lirimch  of  science  which  treats  of 
tho  development  of  clertricity  by  the  action  of  magnets ; 
—  tlie  counterpart  of  electro-magnetism. 
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Mag-neVO-graph  (mSg-ngt'o-grAf),  «.  IMagveto-  4- 
-griiph.]  (J^hysics)  An  automatic  instrument  for  regis- 
tering, by  photxjgraphy  or  otherwise,  the  states  and  va- 
riations of  any  of  tlie  terrestrial  magnetic  elements. 

Mag'net-om'e-ter  (mag'nSt-Qm'e-ter),  n.  [^Magneto- 
-f  -meter:  cf.  F.  magnetometre.Ji  {Physics)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  forces ; 
also,  less  frequently,  an  instrument  for  determining  any 
of  tlie  terrestrial  magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip  and  dec- 
lination. 

Mag'net-0-met'ric  (-o-met'rTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
emi'loyed  in,  the  measurement  of  magnetic  forces;  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  magnetometer;  as,  magyietometric 
instruments  ;  inagnetonietric  ineaBuremenXs. 

Mag'net-0-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  n.  A  voltaic  series  of 
two  or  more  large  jilates,  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
electricity  of  low  tension,  and  hence  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  electro-magnetic  phenomena,     [i?.] 

Mag'net-0-ther'a-py  (-th6r'a-py),  n.  {Med.)  The- 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  application  of  magnets  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Mag'nl-fi'a-ble  (mSg'nT-n'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Magni- 
fy.]    Such  asi  can  be  magnified,  or  extolled. 

mag-nil'ic  (mSg-nlf'Tk),  ia.  [L.  magnificvs ;  mag- 
Mag-nifdc-al  (-t-kfd),  ]  vus  great  +  J'acere  to^ 
make:  cf.  F.  magnijique.  See  Magnitude,  Fact,  and 
cf.  Magnificent.]  Grand;  splendid;  illustrious;  mag- 
nificent. [Ohs.]  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  "Thy  vmgnific 
deeds."    it/,7/oji.  — Mag-nil'ic-al-ly,  adv.    [_Ohs.-\ 

II  Mag-nif'l-cat  (-T-kat),  n.  [L.,it  magnifies.]  The 
song  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Luke  i.  4G ;  —  so  called  because- 
it  commences  with  this  word  in  the  Vulgate. 

Mag-nif'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.     [L.  magnificatus,  p.  p.  of 
mnqnitirnre.']     To  magnify  or  extol.     [0&5.]      Marston. 
Mag'ni-H-ca'tion   (ni5g'ni-fi-ka'shun),  n.      Tlie  act 
of  magnifying  ;  enlargement;  exaggeration,    [i?.] 

Mag-nif'1-cence  (inag-nTf'T-sens),  n.  [F.  magnifi- 
cence,  L.  mngnificentia.  See  Magnific]  The  act  of 
doing  what  is'magnificent  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  beings 
magnificent.  Acts  xix.  27.  "Then  cometh  magnifi- 
cence."    Chancer. 

And,  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 
So  spacious.  J/iHon. 

The  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  7}iagnificcnce.    Eitstace. 
Mag-nlf'1-cent  C-sent),ff.  [See  Magnificence.]  1.  Do- 
ing grand  things;  admirable  in  action  ;   displaying  great 
power  or  opulence,  especially  in  building,  way  of  livings 
and  munificence. 

A  prince  is  never  so  magnificent 
As  when  he  's  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 
■\Vith  the  injuries  of  many.  Mixssinger. 

2.  Grand  in  appearance  ;  exhibiting  grandeur  or  splen- 
dor ;  splendid ;  pompous. 

When  RnTiif's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnijicint  iii  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addtson. 

Syn.  "  Glorious  ;  majestic  ;  sublime.    See  Grand. 

Mag-nll'1-cent-ly,  adv.    In  a  magnificent  manner. 

Mag-nll'i-co  (-h5),  n. ;  pi.  Magnificoes  (-kGz).  [It. 
See  Magnific]  1.  A  grandee  or  nobleman  of  Venice ; 
—  so  called  in  courtesy.  Shak. 

2.  A  reetnr  of  a  German  university. 

Mag'nl-ll'er  (mJtg'uT-fi'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that 

wliich,  magnifies. 

Mag'nl-fy  (-fi),  r.  /.  lijnp.  &  p.  p.  Magnified  (-fid)  ; 
p.  pr.  &:  rb.  n.  Magnifying  (-fi'ing).]  [OE.  magnifien, 
F.  magnifier,  L.  magnificnre.  See  Magnific]  1.  To 
make  great,  or  greater  ;  to  increase  the  dimensions  of ; 
to  amplify  ;  to  enlarge,  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance ; 
as,  the  microscope  magnifies  the  object  by  a  thousand 
diameters. 

The  lenst  error  in  a  Bmoll  quantity  .  .  .  will  in  a  great  one 
...  be  proportionately  magnified.  iircw. 

2.  To  increase  the  importance  of;  to  augment  the 
esteem  or  respect  in  which  one  is  held. 

On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  in  the  Biclit  of  all 
jgrael.  Joshua  iv.  14- 

3.  To  praise  highly  ;  to  laud  ;  to  extol.     [Archaic} 
O  maaniOi  the  Lord  with  mc,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether.       "■  I's.  xxx\v.  .i. 

4.  To  exaggerate ;  as,  to  magnify  a  loss  or  a  difficulty. 
To  magnify  one's    self    {^Script.),  to  exhibit  pride  and 

haughtinei-s;  to  boast.  —  To  magnify  one's  self  againnt 
Iscrijit.),  to  Oppose  with  pride. 

Mag'nl-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  causing 
objects  to  appear  larger  than  they  really  are  ;  to  increase 
tlie  apparent  dimcmiious  of  objects ;  as,  some  lenses  mag- 
nifu  Imt  little. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  be  of  importance  or  significance. 
\_Cant  &.  Obs.l  Spectator. 

Magnifying  glaaa,  a  lens  which  magnifies  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  objects  seen  through  it. 

Mag-nll'o-Quence  (mlSg-nTl'o-kwcns),  n.  [L.  magyii- 
hquenfia.]  The  ciualiiy  of  being  magniloquent;  pom- 
pous discuurse  ;  grandiloquence. 

Mag-nll'0-quent  (-kw^nt),  a.  [L.  inajm/.?  great  -f 
lotiiiens,  -rntis,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.  See  Maoni- 
TtrpE.  LoQi-Acious.]  Speaking  pompously  ;  using  swelling 
diser.ur.si' ;  binnhaHtie  ;  tumid  in  style  ;  grandiloquent. 
—  Mag  nll'o-quent  ly,  adv. 

Mag-nU'o-QUOUB    (-kwus),    a.     [L.    viagniloguus.} 

Matrnib.qnent.      {Ob.':.]  _  .      ,      , 

Mag'nltudo  {mSg'uT-tud),  fT.  It.  magndudo,  from 
vnifpius  great.  See  Masteh.  and  cf.  Maxim.]  1.  Extent 
of  dimensions;  size  ;—  applied  to  things  that  have 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Conceive  those  iiarticlos  of  tindicB  to  be  bo  diBpOBod  omongrt 
tlicniRrlveH.  that  the  iiittTvuln  (if  emnty  spaCCH  between  thcin 
may  be  eiiunl  in  magnitude  to  thuin  all.  -M-"  /■  -><•"''<"'- 

2.  {Geo7n.)  That  which  has  ono  or  more  of  the  three 
dimenKions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

3.  Anything  of  which  greater  or  less  can  he  predi- 
cated, as  time,  weight,  force,  and  the  like.  
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4.  Greatness;  grandeur.  "  With  plain,  heroic  magni- 
tude of  mind."  Milton. 

6.  Greatness,  in  referonro  to  influence  or  effect;  im- 
portance ;  as,  an  affair  of  rnugnitude. 

The  iiia-j)iifii<lf  vi  liis  dcMiRne,  Up.  JIursley. 

Apparent  magnitude  {<.i}i(.\  tin'  aiigidiir  breadth  of  an 
objri^t  viewed  as  iiu-asured  liy  tlm  ;itiv;1h  wliicli  it  sub- 
tends at  the  eye  of  tli.'  .ib.s.-rvcr  ;  i-ilIUmI  \\\m  niimrrnt 
(/(■(iHjei'tr.  ~ Magnitude  of  a  Htar  {Astiiiii.\,  thi-  r;iiik  of  ;i 
star  with  respect  to  bviKlitness.  Ahoiit  twriity  vny 
bright  stars  are  said  to  he  of  tlic  hi>.t  iiiaKintu'h-,  the 
stars  of  the  sixtli  niasnitudo  belay;  .lust  visible  to  tliti 
naked  eye.  Telescopic  stars  aro  ciassihed  down  to  the 
twelfth  uiaciiilude  or  lower.  The  scale  of  the  nia)j;uitudf8 
is  quite  Jiruitrary,  hut  by  means  of  photometers,  the 
classiticiition  has  been  made  to  tenths  of  a  magnitude. 

Mag-no'U-a  (mSK'-no'lT-A),  3i.  [NL.  Named  after  Pierre 
Magnul,  professor  uf  botany  at  MoutpcUierj  France,  in 
the  17th  century.] 
(Bot)  A  genus  of 
American  and  Asiat- 
ic trees,  with  aro- 
matic bark  and  large 
sweet-scented  whit- 
ish or  reddish  flow- 
ers. 

grand  i/l"nihnH  i-ovi:i- 
ceous  shiiiiutr  leiivis 
and  very  fragrant 
blossoms.  It  is  com- 
mon from  North  Car- 
olina  to  Florida  and  Srasnolia  Rrnnch.  Lonf,  and  Blossom 
Texas,  and  is  one  of  K.Ma.inolia  f,l<tuca). 

the  most  ma^nihceiit  trees  of  the  .American  forest.  The 
sweet  bav  i.I/.  i/laif'n  isasmall  tree  found  sparingly  as 
far  north"  as  Cape  Ann.  Other  American  species  are  M. 
Vmbnlla,  M.  macropfnjlta,  M.  Frnseri,  M.  acnmniafa 
and  M.  cord'Ka.  M.  conspiriia  and  J/,  jmrpmea  are  rul- 
tivated  shrubs  or  trees  from  Eastern  Asia.  J/.  Campbel- 
lii,  of  India,  has  rose-colored  or  crimson  tiowers. 

Magnolia  warbler  iZiiol.^  a  beautiful  North  American 
vvootl  warbler  ( Dendroica 
■iiuivnlusa).  Tlie  rump 
and  under  parts  are 
bright  yellow  ;  the  breast 
ana  belly  are  spotted 
with  black ;  the  tnider 
tail  coverts  are  white ; 
the  crown  is  ash. 

Mag-no'll-a'ceous 
(-a'shus),  a.  (Bof.)  Per- 
taining to  a  natural  order 
{Magtioliace-.v)    of    trees 

of  wliieh  the  magnolia,  the  tulip  tree,  and  the  star  anise 
are  examples. 

II  Dlag'num  (niSg'niSm),  n.  [Neut.  sing,  of  L.  magniis 
great.]     1.  A  large  wine  bottle. 

They  pussed  tlic  mwjnum  to  one  another  freely.     Sir  W.  Srntt. 

2.  (Auat.)  A  bone  of  the  carpus  at  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone. 

Mag'Ol  (-5t),  n.     [F.]    (ZooL)  The  Earbary  ape. 

Mag'Ot-pie'  (-piO,  n.     A  magpie.     [Ob.s.]  Shak.- 

Mag'pie  (.mXg'pi),  n.  [OE.  &  Prov.  E.  magot  pie, 
mat/r/ofij  pie,  fr.  Mag,  Maggot,  equiv.  to  Margaret,  and 
fr.  F.  Margot,  old  dim.  of  Margifrite,  and 
common  name  of  the  magpie.  Marguerite 
is  f r.  L.  margarita  \ie7ix\.,Gr.  /lapyapiTTj;, 
prob.  of  Eastern  origin.  See  Pie  magpie, 
and  cf.  the  analogous  names  Tomtit, 
and  Jackdaw.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Pica 
and  related  gen- 
era, allied  to  the 
jays,  but  having 
a  long  graduated 
^jjj[  Eiiropciui  Matjpie    (J'lca  picii). 

Gg^  The  common  European  magpie  (Pica  jrica.OT  P. 
ciiudata)  is  a  black  and  white  noisy  and  mischievous 
bird.  It  can  be  taught  to  speak.  The  American  magpie 
(P.  fIiidso?iira)  is  very  similar.  The  yellow-billed  mag- 
pie (/*.  JS'nttaUi)  inhabits  California.  The  blue  magpie 
(Cijanopnlius  tV/o/rff  inhabits  Spain.  Otherallied  species 
are  found  in  Asia.  The  Tasmanian  and  Australian  mag- 
pies are  crow  shrikes,  as  the  white  magpie  {Giimnorhina 
orij'niicui»\  the  black  magpie  {Strejiera  J'uliyinosa)y  and 
the  Australian  magi)ie  (Cracticus ptcatus). 

Magpie  lark  (Zodl.),  a  common  Australian  hrcA{Gral- 
lina  picatii),  conspicuously  marked  with  black  and  white  ; 
—  called  also  ?i7^/e  7««f7ij/e. —Magpie  moth  (Zoij/.),  a  black 
and  white  European  geometrid  moth  (Abraxas  grossula- 
riata) ;  the  harlequin  moth.  Its  larva  feeds  on,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes. 

A  Ma''g:ua-rl'  (ma'gwa-re'),  n.  [From  native  name  :  cf. 
Pg.  magoari.']  {Zo'ol.)  A  Soutli  American  stork  {Etize- 
nu/-a  maguari),  having  a  forked  tail. 

niag'uey  (milg'wa  ;  Sp.  ma-gS'e),  n.  [Sp.  magney, 
Mexican  viaguei  and  met!.'}  yBot.)  The  century  plant, 
a  species  of  Agave  {A.  Americana).    See  Agave. 

Mag'yar   (mSg'yar;   Hung.   m5d'yGr'),   n.     [Hung.] 

1.  {Ethnol.)  One  of  the  dominant  people  of  Hungary, 
allied  to  the  Turks  and  the  Finns  ;  a  Hungarian. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Magyars. 

llMa'ha  (ma'ha),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  baboon;  the 
wanderoo. 

II  Ma-ha-ba'm-ta  (ma-ha-ba'ri-ta), }  n.     [Skr.  viahd- 

[|  nia-lia-bha'ra-tam  (-tam),  i"       hharatn.']      A 

celebrated  epic  poem  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  of  great 
length,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  civil 
Trar  between  two  dynasties  of  ancient  India. 

i|  DOa-hAleb  (mi-halSb),  n.  [Ar.  mahleb.']  {Bat.)  A 
cterry  tree  {Prunus  Mnhaleb)  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
v-ood  is  prized  by  cabinetmakers,  the  twigs  are  used 
for  pipe  stems,  the  flowers  and  leaves  yield  a  perfiune, 
and  from  the  fruit  a  violet  dye  and  a  fermented  liquor 
(like  kirschwasser)  are  prepared. 


II  Ma-ha-ra'Jah  (mA-ha-rU'jii),  n.  [Skr.  maharaja  ; 
jua/tat  great  -|   nija  king.]    A  sovereign  prince  in  India  ; 

—  a  t  it  ti-  gi\<'ii  also  to  othtT  jH'rsons  of  high  rank. 
llMa'haril'  (miiha-n"!'),  ".    {Zool.)  An  African  an- 

teloiii^  ( J/ i/'/i"/nigus  BiiUiri).  Ittj  face  is  striped  with 
black  and  uhih-. 

II  Ma-har'mah  (ma-hiir'mi),  n.  A  muslin  wrapper 
f(}r  tlio  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  worn  by 
Turltish  and  Arnieiiian  women  when  they  go  abroful. 

Mah'di  (mii'de),  n.  [Ar.,  guide,  leader.]  Among 
:\IuhinumedanB,  the  hist  imam  or  leader  of  the  faithful. 
The  Sunni,  the  largest  sect  of  the  MohammedauB,  believe 
that  he  is  yet  to  appear, 

ilt;^^  The  title  has  been  taken  by  sevor.il  persona  in 
countries  where  Mohammedanism  prevails,  —  notably  by 
JMtili;iiiin)jul  Ahiiicil  \v\\i>  ovcrnin  the  Egyptian  Huduii, 
and  ill  issr.  c.tj.tnrL-d  Khiirtuni.  his  soldierH  killing  (ii-mnil 
IJordi.!),  ;iji  Kii(-'hslmian,  who  was  then  the  Etoptiaii  guvur- 
nor  .11"  llii-  rigiuii. 

MaM'-stIck'  (mal'stlk').  «•    See  Maul-stick. 

Ma'hoe  (luii'ho),  ?/.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
nialvaceous  trees  (species  of  JUbiscus,  Ochroina,  etc.), 
and  to  their  strong  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  used  for 
strings  and  cordage. 

Ma  hog'a-ny  (mi^hog'A-nJ),  n.  [From  the  South 
AiiHiiiau  iiaiiic]  1.  {Bot.)  A  large  tree  of  the  genus 
Su-ii(i:iiia  1.6'.  Mahngnni),  found  in  tropical  America. 

(Ig^  Several  other  trees,  with  wood  more  or  less  like 
mahogany,  are  called  by  tins  name  :  as,  African  maliog- 
any  (Khaija  .Snicfia/rnsis),  Australian  mahogany  {Eu- 
catijiitiis  iiKir'/iiK'tns),  Bastard  mahogany  (Ratonm  ajie- 
titla  of  tlie  W.bt  Indies!,  Indian  mahogany  iCedrela 
Tuona  of  Bengal,  and  trees  of  the  genera  ,'Soi/mida  and 
Ch>ikr-tnmf).  Madeira  mahogany  (/'ers/'^/  Iinhcat,  Moun- 
tain maliogany,  tlie  black  or  cherry  birch  (lU-titla  lenta). 
also,  the  several  species  of  Cercovarpus  of  Califoimia  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  Swietenia  Mahogoni.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  beautifully  veined,  very  hard,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture. 

3.  A  table  made  of  mahogany  wood.     [^Colloq.~\ 

To  be  under  the  mahogany,  to  be  so  dnuik  as  to  have 
fallen  under  the  table.  [A'ny.J— To  put  ono'a  legs  under 
acme  one's  mahogany,  to  dine  with  him.    [6l<m'j] 

llMa-hOll  (ma-ho'IT),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  African 
lemur  {Gahigo  maholi).,  having  very  large  ears.  [Writ- 
ten al.'io  molioli.'] 

IVIa-hom''ed-an  (ma-hom'Sd-an),  1  n.    Bee  Mohamme- 

Ma-liom'et-an  (-Ct-nn),  1     dan. 

Ma-hom'et-ail-lsin  (-iz'm), n.     See  Mohammedanism. 

IVIa-hom^et-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Mahom- 
ETANiZED  (-izd) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Mahometanizing  (-i'- 
ztng).]  To  convert  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed;  to 
MoJianiniedanize. 

Ma-hom'et-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    See  Mohammedan  is  u. 

Ma-hom'et-lst,  n.     A  Mohammedan.     [B.} 

Ma-hom'et-ry  (-ry),  ?).     Mohammedanism.     lObs."] 

IHa-hone'  (ma-hou'),  n.    A  large  Turkish  .ship.  Crabb. 

M*l-hO'nl-a  (ma-ho'nt-a),  n.  [Named  after  Bernard 
'iS.cMahon.^  (Bot.)  The  Oregon  grape,  a  species  of  bar- 
berry {Bcrberis  AquifoUum),  often  cultivated  for  its 
hollylike  foliage. 

Ma-hon'  stock'  {mA-hon'  stiSk').  {Bot.)  An  annual 
rnieiliTiuis  plant  with  reddish  purple  or  white  flowers 
{M'dco/jnifi  iiiiiritii'ia).  It  is  called  in  England  Vir- 
ginia  fitock-,hu\:,  the  plant  comes  from  the  Mediterranean. 

llMa-hOO^OO  (ma-hoo'hoo),  n.  {Zool.)  The  African 
white  two-homed  rhinoceros  {Atelodus  simns). 

Ma^ho-rl  (ma'h6-re),  n.  [Native  name.  Cf.  Maori.] 
{Ethnol.)  One  of  the  dark  race  inhabiting  principally 
the  islands  of  Eastern  Polynesia,    Also  used  adjectively. 

Ma'hound  (ma'hound),   n.      A   contemptuous  name 
for  Mohammed  ;  hence,  an  evil  spirit ;  a  devil.     [_Obs.'\ 
Who  'a  this,  my  mahound  cousin  ?         Lean.  &,-  Fl. 

[I  Ma-hont'  (ma-hoof),  n.  [Hind,  viahawat,  Skr. 
viahdmdtra ;  mahat  great  -|-  vidtrd  measure.]  The 
keeper  and  driver  of  an  elephant.     [East  Jyidies'] 

Ma-hO'vo  (ma-ho'vo),  7^.  {Much.)  A  device  for  sav- 
ing power  in  stopping  and  startmg  a  railroad  car,  by 
means  of  a  heavy  fly  wheel. 

Mah-ratl  (ma-rat'e),  n.  The  language  of  the  Mah- 
rattas;  the  language  spoken  in  the  Deccau  and  Coucau. 
[Written  also  Marathi.'\ 

Mah-rat'ta  (-ta),  v.  [Hind.  Marha(d,  Marhatt.a,  the 
name  of  a  famous  Hindoo  race,  from  the  old  Skr.  name 
Mahd-rds/i{ra.~\  One  of  a  numerous  people  inhabiting 
the  southwestern  part  of  India.  Also,  the  language  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  Mahrati.     It  is  closely  allied  to  Sanskrit. 

—  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mahrattas.  [Written  also 
Maratha.'\ 

Ma-hu'met-an  (ma-hoo'm5t-frn),  IHa-hu'met-an-ism 
(-iz'm),  n.     See  Mohammedan,  Mohammedanism. 

mah'wa  tree'  (ma'wa  tre'j.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian 
sapotaceous  tree  (Bassia  tati/oiia,  and  also  B.  butyracea)^ 
whose  timber  is  used  for  wagon  wheels,  and  the  flowers 
for  food  and  in  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink.  It  is 
one  of  the  butter  trees.  The  oil,  known  as  mahwa  and 
yallah,  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

il  Ma'i-a  (ma'i-a  or  ma'ya),  n.  [From  L.  Maia,  a  god- 
dess.] {Zool.)  (a)  A  genus  of  spider  crabs,  including 
the  common  European  species  (iVo fa  squinado).  (&)  A 
beautiful  American  bombycid  moth  {Eucrojiia  maia). 

Malan  (ma'y^n),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  spider  crab  of  the 
genus  Maia,  or  family  Maiadse. 

Maid  (mad),  n.     [Shortened  from  maiden.     V103. 
See  Maiden.]    1.  An  unmarried  woman  ;  usually,  ayoung 
unmarried  woman  ;  esp.,  a  girl ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maiden. 
Would  I  had  died  a  mnid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thi-e  eon.         Shak. 

Can  a  matd  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire  ?  Yet 
my  people  have  forgotten  me.  J>^r.  ii.  32. 

2<  A  man  who  has  not  had  sexual  intercourse.     [06s.] 
Christ  waa  a.  maid  and  shapen  as  a  man.      Chancer. 


3.  A  female  Bervant. 

Spinning  amongHt  her  maids.  Shak. 

Ih^  Af'iid  is  uRpd  either  adjectively  or  in  compoaition* 
Biynifying /'■;«'//(',  as  in  maid  child,  mait/servant. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  female  of  a  ray  or  skate,  esp.  of  the 
gray  skate  {Bain  batis)^  and  of  the  thornback  {H.  da- 
vata).     \^Prov.  Eng.] 

Fair  maid.  (Zo'ol.)  Bee  under  Fair,  a.  —Maid  of  honor, 
a  female  attemlant  of  a  nueen  or  royal  princess  ;  —  u»u- 
ally  of  noble  family,  an<l  having  to  perform  only  nominal 
or  honorary  duties.  —  Old  maid.    Bee  under  Old. 

Mald'en  (mad''n),  n.  [OE.  luaidcn,  vu-iden,  AS. 
viivgilcn,  dim.  of  AS.  mugS,  fr.  7ni/go  lion,  ftervant ;  akin 
to  G.  magd,  luiidchcn,  maid,  OHG.  magad,  Icel.  mogr 
son,  Goth,  magus  boy,  child,  viagops  virgin,  and  perh. 
to  Zend,  rnagu  youth.  Cf.  Maid  a  virgin.]  1.  An  un- 
married woman ;  a  girl  or  woman  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced sexual  intercourse  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maid. 

.Khe  cnmluycil  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing  of  high- 

wayB,  builduik'  uf  liridgts,  and  endowing  of  maidiiig.       Carew. 

A  mitidiH  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek.    Tennyum. 

2.  A  female  servant.     [0&*.] 

3.  An  instrument  resembling  the  guillotine,  formerly 
used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  crimi- 
nals. Wharton. 

4.  A  machine  for  washing  linen. 
Mald^en,  a.      1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  maiden,  or  to  maidens  ;  suitable  to,  or 

characteristic  of,  a  virgin ;  as,  maiden 

innocence.   '*  Amid  the  rnaiden  throng." 

Addusoii. 

Have  you  no  modesty.no  maiden  ehunie  ? 

2.  Never  having  been    married  ;  not 

having  had  sexual  intercourse  ;  virgin ;  —  said  usually  of 
the  woman,  but  sometimes  of  the  man;  as,  a  maiden 
aunt.     "  A  surprising  old  rnaiden  lady."  Thackeray. 

3.  Fresh  ;  innocent ;  unpolluted  ;  pure ;  hitherto  un- 
used.    "  Maiden  flowers."  Shak. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed 
Thy  ])iaidi:n  sword.  Sfiak. 

4.  Used  of  a  fortress,  signifying  that  it  has  never  been 
captured,  or  violated.  T.  Wart07i.     Macavloy. 

Maiden  aBsize  {Eng.  Zaw),an  assize  at  which  there  js  no 
criminal  prosecution  ;  an  assize  which  is  mnyjlluted  with 
blood.  It  was  usual,  at  such  an  assize,  for  the  sheriff  to 
present  the  judge  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  fimart.  — 
Maiden  name,  the  surname  of  a  woman  before  her  mar- 
riage.—Maiden  pink.  f.Bot.)  See  under  Pink. —Maiden 
plum  (/iof.),  a  West  Indian  tree  (Coviocladia  intcgrijolia) 
with  purjjhsh  drupes.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is  glutinous, 
and  gives  a  persistent  black  stain. —Maiden  speech,  the 
first  speech  made  by  a  person,  esp.  by  a  new  member  in 
a  public  body. —Maiden  tower,  the  tower  most  capable 
of  resisting  an  enemy. 

Mald'en,  v.  t.  To  act  coyly  like  a  maiden  ;  —  with  it 
as  an  indefinite  object. 

For  Jiad  I  »iaiden'd  it,  ae  many  use, 

Loath  for  to  prunt,  but  Indtlier  to  rifusc.      Bp.  JIatL 

Mald'en-halr^  (-hSr'),  "■  (Bot.)  A  fem  of  the  genus 
Adiantum  {A.  pedattnn),  having  very  slender  graceful 
stalks.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States,  and  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  to  the  Venus-hair. 

Maidenhair  grasB,  the  smaller  quaking  grass.  — Maiden- 
hair tree.     See  GiNKGO. 

Maid'en-head  (-bed),  n.  [See  Maidenhood.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a  maiden ;  maidenhood  ;  virginity.    Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unused  or  uncontaminated ; 
freshness ;  purity.     {_Obs.'] 

Tlu'  maidenhead  of  tlieir  credit.     Sir  U.  Wotton. 

3.  The  hymen,  or  virginal  membrane. 
Maid'en-hOOd  (-hd6d),  n.      [AS.  msegdenhad.     See 

Maid,  and  -hood.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  maid  or  a 
virgin ;  virginity.  Shak. 

2.  NewTiess;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state. 

The  maidtnfiuod 
Of  thy  firEt  fight.  Shak. 

Iffaid'en-Uke'  (-likO.  a.  Like  a  maiden;  modest;  coy. 

Maid'en-ll-nesS  (-li-n6s),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
maidenly  ;  the  behavior  that  becomes  a  maid  ;  modesty  ; 
gentleness. 

Maid'en-ly,  a.  Like  a  maid ;  suiting  a  maid  ;  maiden- 
like ;  gentle,  modest,  reserved. 

Must  you  be  blushing?  .  -  . 
What  a  maidinl'j  nian-al-arms  are  j'ou  become  I        Shak. 

]yiaid'eil--ly,  adv.  In  a  maidenlike  maimer.  "  Maid- 
enhi  demure."  Skelton. 

Maid'en-shlp.  n.  Maidenhood.  [O65.]  Fuller. 

niaid'hood  tmad'hoSd),  n.  [AS.  msgShad.  See 
Maid,  and  -hood.]    Maidenhood.  Shak. 

Maid  ma'ri-an  (mad'ma'rl-on),  n.  I3faid  -f-  Ma- 
Hun,  relating  to  Mary^  or  the  Virgin  Ma}-y.']  1.  The 
lady  of  the  May  games  ;  one  of  the  characters  in  a  mor- 
ris dance  ;  a  May  queen,  Aitenvard,  a  grotesque  char- 
acter personated  in  sports  and  buffoonery  by  a  man  in 
woman's  clothes. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Mald'pale'  (mad'palO)  a-  Pale,  like  a  sick  girl.  Shak. 

Mald'serv'ant  (-serv'ant),  n.     A  female  servant. 

Maid's'  hair'  (madz'  hSr')-  {Bot.)  The  yellow  bed- 
straw  {Galium  verinn). 

Ma-ieu'tlC  (m£-u'tTk),  1  a.     [Gr.  ^atevruco?,  fr.  /jiaia 

Ma-lCU'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  ]  midwife.]  1.  Serving  to 
assist  chUdbirth.  Cudworth, 

2.  Fig. :  Aiding,  or  tending  to,  the  definition  and  in- 
terpretation of  thoughts  or  language.  Payne. 

Ma-ieu'tics  (mS-u'ti:ks),  n.  The  art  of  giving  birth 
{i.  €..,  clearness  and  conviction)  to  ideas,  which  are  con- 
ceived as  strueeling  for  birth.  Payne. 

Mal'ger  (ma'ger),  n.    (Zool.)  The  meagre. 

Mai'gre  (ma'ger),  a.  [F.  See  Meagek.]  Belonging 
to  a  fast  day  or  fast ;  as,  a  maigre  day.  Walpole. 

Maigre  food  (B.  C.  CA.),  food  allowed  to  be  eaten  on 
fast  days. 
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Mai^hem  (ma'hSm),  n.     See  Maim,  and  Mathzu. 

II  Mai-kel'  (mal-kul'),  71.  (Zobl.)  A  Soutli  American 
carnivore  of  tlie  geims  Conepatus,  allied  to  the  skunk, 
but  larger,  aud  haviug  a  longer  snout.  The  tail  is  not 
bushy. 

I:  Mai-kong'  I'maT-kSng'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  South  Ameri- 
can wild  .!.>.:  i  Canis  cancrivorus) ;  the  crab-eatiug*  dog. 

Mail  imali,  n.     A  spot.     [Ohs.] 

Mail,  71.  [F.  maille,  OF.  also  maaille,  LL.  vtcdalia. 
See  Medal.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  money ;  especially,  an 
English  .silver  half-penny  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.  [Ofts.j 
[Written  also  rnaile,  and  maille.'} 

2.  Rent ;  tribute.  [Obs.^  except  in  certain  compounds 
and  phrases,  as  blacknifziY,  mails  and  duties,  etc.] 

Mails  and  duties  (Scots  Law),  the  rents  of  an  estate, 
in  whatever  form  paid. 

Mall.  72.  [OE.  maife,  maiUe,  F.  maiUe  a  ring  of  mail, 
mesh,  network,  a  coat  of  mail,  fr.  L.  muriila  spot,  a  mesh 
of  a  net.  Cf.  SIacle,  Macula,  Mascle.]  1-  A  flexible 
fabric  made  of  metal  rings  interlinked.  It  was  used 
especially  for  defensive  armor.  Chaucer. 

Chain  maU,  Coat  of  mail.    See  under  Chain,  and  Coat. 

2.  Hence  generally,  armor,  or  any  defensive  covering. 

3.  {Xniit.)  A  contrivance  of  interlinked  rings,  for  rub- 
bing off  t)ie  loose  hemp  on  lines  and  white  cordage. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  hard  protective  covering  of  an  animal, 
as  the  scales  and  plates  of  reptiles,  shell  of  a  lobster,  etc. 

We  .  . .  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  77iai7.  Gay. 

Mail,  V.  i.     1.  To  arm  with  mail. 

2.  To  pinion.     \_Obs.'\ 

Mail.  »-  [OE.  male  bag,  OF.  male,  F.  mnlle  bag, 
trunk,  mail,  OHG.  malaha,  malha,  wallet ;  akin  to  D. 
maal,  male;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  mala,  Gr.  juoA-yd?  hide, 
ekin.]     1.  A  bag;  a  wallet.     lObs.'}  Chaucer. 

2.  The  bag  or  bags  with  the  letters,  papers,  or  other 
matter  contained  therein,  conveyed  under  public  author- 
ity from  one  post  office  to  another  ;  the  whole  system  of 
apphances  used  by  government  in  the  conveyance  aud 
delivery  of  mail  matter. 
There  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day,  with  letters  dated  Hague.  Tatter. 

3-  That  which  comes  in  the  mail;  letters,  etc.,  re- 
ceived through  the  post  office. 

4.  A  trunk,  box,  or  bag,  in  which  clothing,  etc.,  may 
be  carried.     [06^.]  Sir  U*.  Scott. 

Mail  bag,  a  bag  in  whish  mailed  matter  is  conveyed 
under  puolic  autlioritv.  —  Mail  boat,  a  boat  that  carries 
the  mail. —Mail  catcher,  an  iron  rod,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, attached  to  a  railroad  car  for  catching  a  mail  bag 
■while  the  train  is  in  motion. —Mail  coach,  a  coach  that 
carries  the  mail.  —  Mail  guard,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  ^uard  the  public  mails.  [Eng.\  —  Mail  train,  a  railroad 
tram  carrying  the  mail. 

Mall,  V.  i.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Mailed  (maid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mailing.]  To  deliver  iuto  the  custody  of  the  post- 
office  officials,  or  place  in  a  government  letter  box,  for 
transmission  by  mail ;  to  post;  as,  t0  7)ui?7aletter.  IU,S.'\ 

C^^  In  the  United  States  to  mail  and  to  post  are  both 
In  common  use ;  as,  to  mail  or  post  a  letter.  In  England 
post  is  the  commoner  usage. 

Mail''a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Admissible  lawfully  into  the 
mail.     [r.  .S.] 

Mail'Clad'  (-kiaj')*  ^'  Protected  by  a  coat  of  mail ; 
clad  in  armor.  Sir  U'   Scott. 

Mailed  (niald), /?.  {Zo'61.)  Protected  by  an  external 
coat,  or  covering,  of  scales  or  plates. 

Mailed,  a.     [See  1st  Mail.]    Spotted;  speckled. 

Manning  (nial'Tng),  n.  [Scot.,  fr.  mail  tribute,  rent. 
See  2d  Mail]     A  farm.     \_Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mail'-Shell'  (-sh51').  n.     {ZoOl.)  A  chiton. 

Malm  (mam),  v.  i.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Maimed  (mamd); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Maiming.]  [OE.  maimeri,  OF.  ma/iai- 
gnii'r,  viehaifjnier,  m,eshaignier,  cf.  It.  magagnare,  LL. 
via/temiare,  mahennare  ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Ar- 
mor, mac'^hana  to  mutilate,  mac''ha  to  crowd,  press  ;  or 
cf.  OHG.  mangon  to  lack,  perh.  akin  to  E.  mangle  to 
lacerate.  Cf.  Mayhem.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a 
limb,  so  as  to  render  a  person  in  fighting  less  able  either 
to  defend  Jiijnself  or  to  annoy  his  .adversary. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Enifland  he  that  maimptl  any  man 
■whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  Bentenced  in  lusc  the 
like  part.  I'Aackstone. 

2.  To  mutilate;  to  cripple;  to  injure;  to  disable;  to 
impair. 

My  late  mnimetl  limh^  lack  wonted  might.      Spenser. 
Xow  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  oil  bishoi)8.  S/niK. 

Syn. —To mutilate;  mangle;  cripple. 

Malm,  n.  [Written  in  law  language  mnihem,  and 
mantifm.l  [OF.  mehaing.  Seo  Maim,  c]  1.  The  pri- 
vation of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the  body,  by 
■which  one  in  rendered  less  able  to  defend  himself  or  to 
annoy  hia  adveraarj-. 

2.  Tho  privation  of  any  necessary  part ;  a  crippling  ; 
mutilation  ;  injury  ;  deprivation  of  something  essential. 
See  Mayhem. 

Purely  there  is  more  cauae  to  fear  lest  Ihc  want  thereof  be  a. 
maim  than  the  UHeof  ita  hleinish.  I/ooh-r. 

A  nrthle  fluthnr  esteems  it  to  bo  n  mnim  in  history  that  the 
actfl  of  I'arliaiiieiit  should  not  he  recited.  Jiatjivard. 

Malm'ed-Iy  f-Sd-iy),  adv.     In  a  maimed  manner. 
Maim'ed-nesS,  n-     Statu  of  being  maiMie<).       JiolfOT). 
Main  f man).  7i.     [F.  main  hand,  L.  manus.    Sec  Man- 
ual.]    1.  A  hand  or  match  at  dice.    Prior.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  Htakn  played  for  at  dice.     [06^.]  Shak. 

3.  The  largcHt  throw  in  a  match  at  dice  ;  a  throw  at 
dice  witliin  given  liinitH,  ;ih  in  tho  game  of  ha7ard. 

4-  A  match  at  cockllghting.  "My  lord  woidd  ride 
twenty  milrm  ...  to  fieij  a  main  fought."       Thnckerai/. 

6.  A  main-hamper.     I0bs.'\  Ainstcortb. 

Main,  n.  [AS.  miegcn  Htrengtb,  power,  force;  akin 
to  (.>H0.  magan,  Icel.  m'^gin,  and  to  E.  may,  v.     V103. 


See  Mat,  r.]    1.  Strength ;  force ;  might ;  violent  ef- 
fort.    [_Obs.,  except  in  certain  phrases.] 

These  were  in  this  battle  of  most  mij^ht  and  "»at/i.    I<.  of  Gl. 
lie  'gan  advance. 
With  huge  force,  and  with  importable  main.    Spenser. 

2.  The  chief  or  principal  part ;  the  main  or  most  im- 
portant thing.     [Obs.,  except  in  special  uses.] 

Resolved  to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and 
to  use  the  other  two  .  .  .  but  as  supporters.  Lacun. 

3.  Specifically :  (a)  The  great  sea,  as  distinguished 
from  an  arm,  bay,  etc. ;  the  high  sea ;  the  ocean. 
"Struggling  in  the  mam."  Bri/den.  (&)  The  conti- 
nent, as  distinguished  from  an  island;  the  mainland. 
"  Invaded  the  main  of  Spain."  Bacon,  (c)  A  princi- 
pal duct  or  pipe,  as  distinguished  from  lesser  ones  ;  esp. 
{Engin.),  a  principal  pipe  leading  to  or  from  a  reservoir  ; 
as,  a  iire  main. 

Forcing  main,  the  delivery  pipe  of   a  pump. — For  the 
main,  "r  In  th©  main,  for  tlie  most  part;  in  tlie  greatest 
part.  —With  might  and  main,  or  With  all  one's  might  aud  | 
main,  with  all  oue's  strength ;  with  violent  ellort. 
ll'if/i  iiii^ht  atul  muin  they  chased  the  murderous  lox.    Dn/den. 

Main  (man),  a.  [From  Main  strength,  possibly  in- 
Iluenced  by  OF.  vmine,  magne,  great,  L.  inagnus.  Cf. 
Magnate.]     1.  Very  or  extremely  strong.     \_Obs.'\ 

That  current  with  main  fury  ran.  Daniel. 

2.  Vast;  huge.     [06^.]    "  The  77iam  abyss."    Milton. 

3.  Unqualified  ;  absolute  ;  entire  ;  sheer.  [06s.]  "It 's 
a.  main,  untruth."     Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Principal ;  chief  ;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance,  etc. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  liappy  as  we  can.     Tillolson. 

5.  Important ;  necessary.     [065.] 

That  which  thou  aright 
Believest  so  »ioi;i  to  our  success,  I  briny.  Milton. 

By  main  force,  by  mere  force  or  sheer  force  ;  by  violent 
effort ;  as,  to  subdue  insurrection  by  main  force. 

Tliat  Maine  which  hu  main  force  Warwick  did  win.  Shak. 
—  By  main  Btrength,  by  sheer  strength ;  as,  to  lift  a 
heavy  weiglit  bij  main  .streindli.  —  Ma.in  beam  (Steam 
Engine),  working  beam.  —  Main  boom  (.\ '/;(/.).  the  boom 
wluch  extends  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  in  a  fore  aud  aft 
vessel. —Main  brace,  (a)  (Mevh.)  The  braco  which  resists 
the  chief  strain.  Cf.  Counter  brace.  'h\  {Xaut.)  The 
brace  attached  to  the  main  yard. —Main  center  [Steam 
Engine),  a  shaft  upon  wliicli  a  working  beam  or  side 
lever  suiiigs.  —  Main  chance.  See  under  Chance.  —  Main 
couple  (Arvh.),  the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  —Main  deck 
\Xiutt.  t,  the  deck  next  below  the  spar  deck  ;  the  principal 
deck.  —  Main  keel  (Nant.),  the  principal  or  true  keel  of  a 
vessel,  as  distingiushed  from  the  false  keel. 

Syn.  —Principal;  chief;  leading;  cardinal ;  capital. 

Main,  adv.  [See  Main,  n.]  Very;  extremely;  as, 
main  heavy.    "  I  'm  main  dry."    Foote.     [06.«.  or  Loic'\ 

Maine  (man),  n.     One  of  the  New  England  States. 

Maine  law,  any  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  esp.  one  resembling  that 
enacted  in  the  State  of  Mahie. 

Main'' -gauche'  (maN'gosli'),  ".  [F.,  the  left  hand.] 
{Ancient  Armor)  The  dagger  held  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  rapier  is  held  in  the  right ;— used  to  parry  thrusts 
of  the  adversary's  rapier. 

Maln'-ham'per  (manliSm-'per),  n.  [F.  7nnin  hand 
(see  Main  a  hand  at  dice)  +  E.  hamper.^  A  hamper  to 
be  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  hand  basket  used  in  carrying 
grapes  to  tlie  press. 

Maln'land^  (-land'),  n.  The  contuient ;  the  principal 
land  ;  —  opposed  to  islarid,  or peninsala.  Dryden. 

After  the  two  wayfarers  had  crossed  from  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland.  IlautUorne. 

Maln'ly  (man'lj),  adv.  [From  main  strong.  See 
JlAiN  strength.]  Very  strongly  ;  mightily  ;  to  a  great 
degree.     I0bs.'\  Bacon.     Shak. 

Maln'ly,  adv.  [From  main  principal,  chief.]  Prin- 
cipally ;  chiefly. 

Maln'mast  (-mast'),  n.  {Naut.)  The  principal  mast 
in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

Maln'or  (-er),  n.  [Anglo-Norm,  mcinonre,  OF.  ma- 
nuevre.  See  Maneuver.]  (O.  Eng.  Law)  A  thing  stolen 
found  on  the  person  of  the  thief. 

G;:^^  A  thief  was  said  to  be  "  taken  with  the  7HfTinor," 
when  he  was  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him,  that 
is,  in  his  hands.  Wharton.    Bonner. 

Maln'pcr-na-ble  (-per-na-b'l),  a.  [OF.  main  hand  -f- 
pernahU',  for  prrnablc,  that  may  be  taken,  pregnable. 
See  I\Iainpernor.]  {Law)  Capable  of  being  admitted  to 
give  surety  by  mainpernors  ;  able  to  be  niainprised. 

Maln'per-nor  (-uer),  ?(.  [OF.  main  hand  +  ])rrnor, 
for  preneor,  a  taker,  F.  preneitr,  fr,  prendre  to  take.] 
{Law)  A  surety,  under  the  old  writ  of  mainprise,  for  a 
prisoner's  appearance  in  court  at  a  day. 

f^''^^  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail  in  that  a  man's  bail 
may  imprison  or  surrender  him  before  the  stipulated  day 
of  appearance;  mainftemors  can  do  neither;  they  arc 
bound  to  produce  him  to  answer  all  charges  wliatsoever. 

/{lackstone. 

Maln'pln'  (-i»Tn'),  n.     (Vehicles)  A  kingbolt. 

Maln'prlse  (man'priz),  7i.  [F.  7nain  hand  -{-prise  a 
t.ikinc,  fr.  prendre,  ]).  p.  pris  to  take,  fr.  L.  prehendere, 
prchrns'im.]  {Lair)  (n)  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriflf, 
commanding  him  to  take  Hurcties,  called  mairipemors, 
for  the  prisoner'n  appearance,  and  to  let  him  go  at  large, 
Tliis  writ  is  now  obsoh-tc.  Whartoii.  {b)  l)elivcrancc 
of  a  priHonor  on  security  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

Maln'prlse,  ■»'■  /■  {_i>nj}.  &  p.  p.  Maini'riskd  (-prizd) : 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Mainphi'^ino.]  {Law)  To  nuUcr  to  go  at 
large,  on  liiB  finding  sureties,  or  nminperuora,  for  his 
a]>poaranco  at  a  day  ;  —  naid  of  a  ]>riHoner. 

Mains  (mStiz),  n.  [Scot.  Sen  Manse.]  The  farm 
attardii-d  to  a  mansion  house.     [.SV-o/.] 

Maln'saU'  {mSn'siil' ;  among  seamen  man's'l),  n. 
(AV/f//.)  The  principal  nail  in  a  nliip  or  other  vessel. 

[Thevl  hoiked  up  the  mainsail  to  tlie  wind.     Af'n  xxvil.  H). 

IB;^^'The  mainsail  of  a  ship  ia  extended  upon  a  yard 


attached  to  the  maimnast,  and  that  of  a  sloop  or  schooner 
upon  the  boom. 

Main'sheet'  (man'sheV),  n.  (yatil.)  One  of  the  ropes 
by  which  tlie  mainsail  is  hauled  aft  and  trimmed. 

Main'Spring'  (-spring'),  n.  The  princijial  or  most 
important  spring  in  a  piece  of  mechanisiu,  especially  thy 
moving  spring  of  a  watch  or  clock  or  the  spring  in  a  gun- 
lock  which  impels  the  hammer.  Hence  :  The  chief  or 
most  powerful  motive  ;  the  efficient  cause  of  action. 

Main'stay'  (-sta'),  7i.     1.  {yaut  )  The  stay  extending 
frum  tlie  foot  of  the  foremast  to  the  maintop. 
2.  Main  support ;  principal  dependence. 

The  great  mainstay  of  the  Church.  Buckle. 

Main'swear'  (-swSr'),  v.  i.  [AS.  man.^werian  to  for- 
swear ;  man  sin,  crime  -f-  swei'ian  to  swear.]  To  swear 
falsely.     iObs.']  Blount. 

Main-tain'  (man-tan'),  r.  t.  [itiip.  &  p.  p.  Main- 
tained (-tand')  ;  jj. /«■.  (V  lb.  n.  Maintaining.]  [OE. 
}iiai7>tenen,  F.  maintenir,  properly,  to  hold  by  the  hand  ; 
main  hand  (L.  manus)  +  F.  tenir  to  hold  (L.  tenere). 
See  Manual,  aud  Tenable.]  1.  To  hold  or  keep  in  any 
particular  state  or  condition  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to 
uphold  ;  to  keep  up  ;  not  to  sutler  to  fail  or  decline  ;  as, 
to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  a  furnace  ;  to 
maintain  a  fence  or  a  railroad  ;  to  maintain  tlie  digestive 
jtrocess  or  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  soil ;  to  maintain  present  reputation. 

2.  To  keep  possession  ol ;  to  hold  aud  defend ;  not  to 
surrender  or  relinquish. 

Cod  values  .  .  .  every  one  a?  he  maintains  his  post.    Grew. 

3.  To  continue  ;  not  to  suffer  to  cease  or  fail. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke.  Shak, 

4-  To  bear  the  expense  of;  to  support;  to  keep  up; 
to  supply  with  what  is  needed. 

Glad,  hy  ^u^  hihor.  to  mnlntain  his  life.         Stirling. 
Wliat  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

Fianktin. 

5.  To  affirm  ;  to  support  or  defend  by  argument. 
It  is  hard  to  mainlain  Ihe  truth,  but  much  harder  to  be  main- 
tinned  by  it.  .•<ont/i. 

Syn.  —  To  assert ;  vindicate ;  allege.    See  Assert. 

Main-taln'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  mauitained. 

Main-taln'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  maintainc. 

Ma^-tain'or  (-er),  7i.  [OF.  mainteneor,  F.  mainte- 
near.']  {CHm,  Laic)  One  who,  not  being  interested, 
maintains  a  cause  depending  between  others,  by  fur- 
nisliing  money,  etc.,  to  either  party.  Bonvier.    Wharton. 

Maln'te-nanco  (iiiau'tu-n«ns),  n.  [OF.  maintenance. 
See  Maintain.]  1.  The  act  of  maintaining  ;  sustenance  ; 
support ;  defense  ;  vindication. 

\V  hatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's  honor  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted  to  God.  .Sanfh. 

2.  That  which  maintains  or  supports;  means  of  suste- 
nance ;  supply  of  necessaries  and  conveniences. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their  maintr- 
nance.  ,'^ttirt. 

3.  (Crim.  Law)  An  officious  or  unlawful  intermeddling 
in  a  cause  depending  between  others,  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  means  to  carry  it  on.  Sec^  Cham- 
perty. Wharto7i. 

Cap  of  maintanancB.    See  under  Cap. 

Maln'top'  (-top'),  71.  {^'aut.)  The  platform  about  the 
he.id  of  the  mainmast  in  srinare-rigged  vessels. 

Main'  yard'  (yiird').  {Xant.)  The  yard  on  which  tho 
mainsail  is  extended,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 

Mai'Old  (ma'oid).  ff.     I31aia  ^ -oi<l.~\      {Zool.)  Of  or 
pertainmg  to  the   genus 
Maia,   or    family    Maia- 
de:f'. 

Mais'ter  (mas'ter),  v. 
Master.     [Obs.'} 

Chancer.    Spenser. 

Mals'ter,  a.  Princi- 
p.il ;   chief.     [06.?.] 

Cfiaiicer. 

Mals^tre  (-ter),  Mais'- 
trie, Mals'try  (trl).  »(. 
Ma.stery  ;  superiority  ; 
art.  See  Mastery. 
\_Ofis.'\  Chancer. 

Mals'tress  (-tr6s),  n. 
Mistress.     [06^.] 

Chancer. 

Mal'thes  (ma'thSs),  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Maohet. 

Maize  (maz),  n.  [Sp.  maiz,  fr.  mahiz  or  niahis,  in 
the  language  of  tlie  Island  of  Hsiy- 
ti.]  (Bot.)  A  large  species  of  Amer- 
ican grass  of  tho  genus  Zea  (Z. 
^fa7/s),  widely  cultivated  as  a  for- 
age" aud  food  plant ;  Indian  corn. 
Also,  its  seed,  growing  on  cobs, 
and  used  as  food  for  men  and  ani- 
mals. 

Malzo  eater  tZo'ol.),  a  Soutli 
American  bird  of  the  genus  Psm- 
doh-i.\-f's,  nllietl  to  the  troupial.s.  — 
Maize  yellow,  a  delicate  pale  yel- 
low. 

MaJ'es-tat'lc  (miSj'^s-tJttTk),  | 

MaJ  eB  tat'ic-al  (tilt'T-kal),    ( 

a.     Majestic.      It'hs.'] 

/•;.  Pocock.    Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Ma-Jes'tlc  (mA-jc^s'tlk),  o. 
[From  Majesty.]  Possessing  or 
exhibiting  maji'sty  ;  of  august  dig- 
nity, statoliness,  or  imposing  gran- 
deur ;  lofty  ;  nol)le  ;  grand.  "  The 
majestic  worXd.^^  Shak.  "Tethys' 
grave  majestic  pace."  Milton. 

Till-  haRt  nortioni  inust  he  of  tho 
epic  kniii  ;  all  mui-t  b<^  grave.  piajc«''f, 
and  Muhlime.  />rj/den. 

Syn.  —  August :  splt^ndid;  grand; 


^laioul  Crah  { I'ort/irninit  Itor. 
i-ida).    (Ji,) 


Mai/0  (/Tea  May*). 
:  Bublime ;  mflinnH- 


alo,   scnftto,    cftre,    ftm,    lirm,    iisk,    final,    ^U ;    £ve,    vveat,    £nd,    fdm,    recent ;    ic«i    idcop   111 ;    old,    Obey,    6rb,    ddd ; 


MAJESTIC  AL 

cent ;  imperial ;  rogal ;  royal;  pompous;  Btately  ;  lofty; 
dignitiiiii ;  elevated. 

Ma-Jes'tlc-al  (inii-j5s'tl-k«i),  a.     Majestic.      Cowley. 
All  oldur  arclutccture,  yreutfr,  cunninyiT,  iiiuru  itiuifihral. 

Jl.  Arnold. 

—  Ma-Jes'tlc-al-Iy,  cilv.  ~  Ma-Jes'tical  ness,  n. 

Ma-Jes'tiC-nesS  (-tlk-nen),  u.  'Jin-  .juality  or  Htiito  of 
beiiifj  majestic.  O/ilmburrf. 

MaJ'es-ty  (iiiffj'es-ty),  7(.  .■  yV.  Majesties  (-tl/.).  [UK 
vitifjrsteC:,  F.  maj's/t'-,  L.  mnjt.-itits,  fr.  an  old  <!Oiiipar.  of 
vKtgiiHS  great.  See  Major,  Mastek.1  1.  The  diffiiity 
ami  authority  of  KOViTnit^ni  power;  quiUity  or  state  whicli 
inspires  awe  or  levereiiee  ;  (*i'aiideur ;  uxalted  dignity, 
whether  proceeding  from  rank,  character,  or  bearing  ; 
imposing  loftiness;  etatelinoss  ;  — usually  applied  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  sovereigns. 

The  Lord  reij^neth  ;  he  is  clothivl  with  majcstii.    J's.  xciii.  1. 

\o  sovereign  lias  ever  rc|irL-sent(.'d  the  j)ic{}t;:'t}/  of  a  ^rrat  .stutc 

witli  more  dignity  and  uruet-.  Macaulnii. 

2.  Hence,  used  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  title 
of  an  emperor,  king  or  queen;  —  in  this  sense  taking  a 
jihiral ;  as,  their  majesties  attended  the  concert. 

Ill  all  tlic  luiblic  writs  which  lie  [Empt'rnr  Clmrlcs  V.]  now 
iPBTinl  as  Kin^'  <if  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title;  of  J/cf/VsC-/.  and 
ri'iiiilrLd  it  trnrn  Ins  subjects  as  a  mark  »t  rcHiitct.  Ul-Lux-  that 
tiiiir  all  Ui.'  iiiiinarchs  ut  Eurupt!  Were  sutislied  with  lln;  uppcl- 
latiim  lit  J/hj/iiirssor  draw.  JMitrlson. 

3.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner  or  style.        Dnidrn. 
Ma-Jol'1-ca  (mft-j51'T-kA),  n.    [It.]    A  kind  of  pottery, 

witli  opaque  glazing  and  showy  decoration,  which  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  in  Italy  in  the  IGth  century. 

S^^  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Majorca, 
which  was  an  early  seat  of  this  manufacture.  JJei/se. 

Ma'Jor  (nia'jer),  a.  [L.  imijor.,  compar.  of  viar/nus 
great :  cf.  F.  majeur.  Cf.  Mastek,  Mayor,  Magnitude, 
More,  «.]  1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ; 
as,  the  major  part  of  the  assembly  ;  the  major  part  of 
the  revenue  ;  the  major  part  of  the  territory. 

2.  Of  greater  dignity  ;  more  important.  Shak. 

3.  Of  full  legal  age.     iObs.] 

4.  {Mas.)  Greater  by  a  semitone,  either  in  interval  or 
in  diflereuce  of  pitch  from  another  tone. 

Major  axis  (Geom.),  the  greater  axis.  See  Focus,  n.,  3. 
—  Major  key  (Mi/s.),  a  key  m  which  one  and  two,  two  and 
three,  four  and  five,  five  and  six,  and  six  and  seven,  make 
major  seconds,  and  three  and  four,  and  seven  and  eiglit, 
make  mmor  seconds.  —  Major  offense  iL>itr\  an  offense  of  a 
greater  degree  wluch  contains  a  lesser  offense,  as  Timrder 
and  robbery  hiclude  assault.  —Major  premise  i /,.";(-■  i,  tliat 
premise  of  a  syllogism  which  contains  t  lie  major  t.-rni.  — 
Major  Bcale  (J/».v.),  the  natural  diatoiii.- ,sr;i|p,  which  lias 
semitones  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and 
eighth  degrees ;  the  scale  of  the  major  mode,  of  whicli 
the  third  is  major.  See  Scale,  and  Diatonic.  —Major 
second  {^fus.),  a  second  between  whose  tones  is  a  differ- 
ence m  pitcli  of  a  step.  —  Major  sixth  iJfns.),  a  sixth  of 
four  steps  and  a  half  step.  In  major  keys  the  third  and 
sixth  from  the  key  tone  are  major.  Major  keys  and  inter- 
vals, as  distinguished  from  minora,  an-  more  cheerful.  — 
Major  term  (Zof/ic),  that  term  of  a  svllogiam  which  forms 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  —Major  third  (Mus.).  a 
third  of  two  steps. 

Ma'Jor,  71.  [F.  major.  See  Major,  fz.]  1.  {Mil.) 
All  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and  next  below  a 
lieutenant  coloael ;  the  lowest  field  officer. 

2.  {Law)  A  person  of  full  age. 

3.  {Logic)  Tliat  premise  which  contains  the  major 
term.  It  is  the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism  ; 
as  :  No  unholy  person  is  qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven 
[the  major].  Every  man  in  his  natural  state  is  unholy 
[minor].  Therefore,  no  man  in  his  natural  state  is  qual- 
ified for  happiness  in  heaven  [concdusion  or  inference]. 

11^"  In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical 
premise  is  called  the  major. 
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4.  _[LL.     See  Mayor.]    A  mayor.     [OM.]         Bacon. 
a'JO^rat'  (ma'zho'ra'),  n.     [F.   majorat. 


I!  Ma] 


najorat,  LL.  ma- 
joratus.  See  Major.  (7.,  and  cf.  Majorate.]  1.  The 
right  of  succession  to  property  according  to  age  ;  —  so 
termed  in  some  of  the  coimtries  of  contine'ntal  Europe. 

2.  (French  Law)  Property,  landed  or  funded,  so  at- 
tached to  a  title  of  honor  as  to  descend  with  it. 

Ma'Jor-ate  (ma'jer-St),  u.   The  office  or  rank  of  araajor. 

IV!a']or-ate  (-at),  r.  t.  [LL.  majorare  to  augment.  See 
Major,  a.^     To  augment;  to  increase.     I0bs.'\     I/ourll. 

Ma^Jor-a'tion.  (ma'jer-a'shQn),  n.  Increase;  enlarge- 
ment.    [Obs.}  Bacon. 

lVIa'lor''cail  (ma-j6r'kffn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ma- 
jorca. —  ?(.     A  native  or  inliabitaut  of  Majorca. 

Ma''Jor-dO'mo  (ma'jer-do'mn),  n.  [Sp.  mayordomo, 
or  It.  maggiordomo  ;  hoth  ir.  Lh.  majord'>„i»s ;  L.  ma- 
jor greater  +  domtis  house.]  A  man"  who  has  authority 
to  act,  within  certain  limits,  as  master  of  the  house;  a 
steward  ;  also,  a  chief  minister  or  officer. 

Ma'Jor  gen'er-al  (jen'er-al).  An  officer  of  the  anny 
holduig  a  rank  next  above  that  of  brigadier  general  and 
next  below  that  of  lieutenant  general,  and  who  usually 
commands  a  division  or  a  corps. 

Ma-Jor'i-ty  (ma-j5r'i-tjr),  n. ;  pi.  Majorities  (-tTz). 
[F.  vwjorite.  See  Major.]  1,  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  major  or  greater ;  superiority.  Specifically  :  {a) 
The  military  rank  of  a  major,  {h)  The  condition  of 
being  of  full  age,  or  authorized  by  law  to  manage  one's 
own  affairs. 

2.  The  greater  number  ;  more  than  half :  as,  a  major- 
ity of  mankind  ;  a  majorittj  of  the  votes  cast. 

3.  [Cf.  L.  majores.]     Ancestors;  ancestry.     [Obs."] 

4.  The  amount  or  number  by  which  one  aggregate  ex- 
ceeds all  other  aggregates  with  which  it  is  contrasted  ; 
especially,  the  number  by  which  the  votes  for  a  success- 
ful candidate  exceed  those  for  all  other  candidates ;  as, 
he  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred  rotes.  See 
Plurality. 

To  go  over  to,  or  To  join,  the  ma,1ority.  to  die. 
Ma'jor-ship  (nia'jer-shlp),  n.     Tiie  office  of  major. 
MaJ'oun  (mSj'oou),  ji.    See  Madjodn. 


II  Ma-Jus'culaB  (mii-jriH'kiide),  n.  pi.    [L.,  fern.  pi. 

fr.  majusriiln.s  Momewhut  greater  or  great,  dim.  of  major^ 
majii.\.  Src  Major.]  {I'ahiwjraplnj)  Capital  letters, 
as  found  ill  inaimscripts  of  thr  sixtli  century  and  earlii-r. 
Ma-Jus'CUle  (-ktil),  n.  [Cf.  F.  majuscutc.  See  Ma- 
juhcul;k.J  a  capital  letter;  i-hpecially,  one  used  iu  an. 
eicnt  manuscripts.     See  MAjustUL-ic. 

MoJUBcuJo  writing,  writing  composeil  wholly  of  capital 
lett«-iK.  cMi.T  Lilly  ihi'  stylo  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
Irum  ilM'  thud  to  the  sixth  century. 

Mak'a-blO  (mak'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  made. 

Mak'a-ron  (inak'd^rOn),  n.    See  Macaroon,  'J.    [  Obn.) 

Make  (niak),  ».     [AS.  maca,  gemaca.     See  Match.] 

A  companion  ;  a  mate  ;  often,  a  husband  or  a  wife.  yOb.i.'\ 

For  in  tliis  world  no  woman  in 

\Vorthy  to  be  niy  main-.  C/inuar. 

Make.  r.  t.     [uHp.  &  p.  p.  Made  (mad) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vl).  n.  Making.]     [UK.  makm,  ma/cicn,   AS.    marian  : 

akin  to  OS.  mukon,  OFries.  makia,  1).  makni,  G.  nuic/ien, 

OHG.   mahlion  to  join,   fit,   prepare,  make,  Dan.  viaye. 

Cf.  Match  an  equal.]     1.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring 

into  being ;  to  form  ;  to  produce  ;  to  frame  ;  to  fashion  ; 

to  create.    Hence,  in  various  specific  uses  or  applications  : 

{a)  To  form  of  materials;  to  cause  to  exist  iu  a  certain 

form  ;  to  construct ;  to  fabricate. 

He  .  .  .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  lind  wade  it 
a  molten  calf.  Ej:.  xxxu.  A. 

(b)  To  produce,  as  something  artificial,  unnatural,  or 
false  ;  —  often  with  vp  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  story. 

And  Art,  with  Iier  contendintr,  doth  aspire 

To  excel  the  natural  with  mail<i  deliKhtb.  Spenser. 

(c)  To  bring  about ;  to  bring  forward  ;  to  be  the  cause  or 
agent  of ;  to  effect,  do,  perform,  or  execute  ;  —  often  used 
with  a  noun  to  form  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  simple 
verb  that  corresponds  to  such  noun ;  as,  to  make  com- 
plaint, for  to  complain  ;  to  7iiake  record  of,  for  to  record  ; 
to  make  abode,  for  to  abide,  etc. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.    Judg.  xvi.  25. 

Wealth  inakrih  many  triends.  Prov.  xix.  4. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse  of  the 

faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden- 

{d)  To  execute  with  the  requisite  formalities ;  as,  to 
make  a  bill,  note,  will,  deed,  etc.  {e)  To  gain,  as  the 
result  of  one's  efforts ;  to  get,  as  profit ;  to  make  acqui- 
sition of  ;  to  have  accrue  or  happen  to  one  ;  as,  to  viake 
a  large  profit ;  to  make  an  error ;  to  make  a  loss ;  to 
make  money. 

lie  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly  who  »iq^t5  shipwreck  a  8CCond 
time.  Bacon. 

(/)  To  find,  as  the  result  of  calculation  or  computation  ; 
to  ascertain  by  enumeration  ;  to  find  the  number  or 
amount  of,  by  reckoning,  weighing,  measurement,  and 
the  like;  as,  he  made  the  weight  about  fifty  pounds. 
((/)  To  pass  over  the  distance  of ;  to  travel  over  ;  as,  the 
ship /jj«/.eA- ten  knots  an  hour  ;  \\q  made  the  distance  in 
one  day.  {h)  To  put  in  a  desired  or  desirable  condition  ; 
to  cause  to  thrive. 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown.    Dryden, 

2.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  ;  to  put  into  a  given  state 
or  condition  which  is  expressed  by  a  qualifying  noun, 
verb,  or  adjective  ;  to  constitute  ;  as,  to  make  known  ; 
to  make  public;  to  make  fast. 

Wlio  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us  ?     Er.  ii.  14. 
See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.     JCx.  vii.  1. 
(3^^  When  used  reflexively  with  an  adjective,  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  is  often  omitted  ;  as,  to  mo/re  merry  ;  to 
make  bold  ;  to  make  free,  etc. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  to  be  ;  to  constitute  subjectively  ; 
to  esteem,  suppose,  or  represent. 

lie  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  chat  Valla  would  make  him.  Baker. 

4.  To  require  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  to  force  ;  to 
cause;  to  occasion;  —  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
and  infinitive. 

C^^  In  the  active  voice  the  to  of  the  infinitive  is  usually 
omitted. 

I  will  male  tliem  hear  my  words.         Dent.  iv.  10. 
They  should  bo  made  to  rise  ut  their  early  hour.     Locke. 

5.  To  become  ;  to  be,  or  to  be  capable  of  being,  changed 
or  fashioned  into  ;  to  do  the  part  or  office  of  ;  to  furnish 
the  material  for ;  as,  he  will  make  a  good  musician  ;  sweet 
cider  makes  sour  vinegar  ;  wool  makes  warm  clothing. 

An  old  clonk  makes  a  new  jerkin.  .SVmt. 

6.  To  compose,  as  parts,  ingredients,  or  materials ;  to 
constitute;  to  form  ;  to  amount  to. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 

MaU  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

7.  To  be  engaged  or  concerned  in.     [Obs."} 

Gomez,  what  makest  thou  here,  with  a  whole  brotherhood  nf 
city  bni!iff.sy  Dnidcn. 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain ;  to  arrive  at  or  in  sight  of. 
"  And  make  the  Libyan  shores."  Dryden. 

They  that  sail  in  the  middle  can  make  no  land  nf  either  side. 

Sir  T.  Hroivne. 

To  make  a  bed.  to  prepare  a  bed  for  being  slept  on,  or 
to  put  it  in  order.  —  To  make  a  card  iVard  Plaiiinq\  to 
take  a  trick  with  it.— To  make  account.  See  under  Ac- 
count. 7(.— To  make  account  of.  tu  t-steem ;  to  regard.— 
To  make  away.  t<0  To  put  out  of  the  way  ;  to  kill;  to  de- 
stroy.   {Ohs.^ 

If  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they 
mad''  hint  airai/.  Burton, 

ib)  To  alienate  :  to  transfer :  to  make  over.  [Obx.]  Wal- 
ler. —  To  make  believe,  to  pretend  ;  to  feign  ;  to  simulate. 

—  To  make  bold,  to  take  the  liberty;  to  venture. —To 
make  the  cards  (<V(n/  Phiijiiig).  to  sh'uffle  the  pack.  —  To 
make  choice  of.  to  take  by  way  of  prt-fereiict' ;  to  choose. 

—  To  make  danger,  to  mak^  expcriiueiit.  [id's.]  Benu.  ^- 
fl.  —To  make  default  (i(nr),  to  fail  to  appear  or  answer. 

—  To  make  the  doors,  to  shut  the  door.    \(>bs.] 

Maf.1-  tlw  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement.  Slink. 

—  To  make  free  with.  See  under  Free,  a.  —  To  make  good. 
See  iiiidt-r  Go^'JK  To  make  head,  to  make  headway.  — 
To  make  light  of.  Sft-  uiult- r  Light,  a.  ~  To  make  Uttle  of. 
(a)  To  bf  little,    lii  To  accomplish  easily.  —  To  make  love 


MAKER 

to.  See  under  Love,  n.  —  To  make  meat,  to  cure  meat  in 
the  open  air.  [t'olloa.  Wc.'^tern  (J.  -V.j  — To  make  merry, 
to  feast ;  to  be  joylul  or  jovial.  —  To  make  much  of,  to 
treat  with  nnich  coiihideration,  attention,  or  loudness; 
to  value  highly.      To  make  no  bones.     See  under  JJf>NE,  n. 

-  To  make  no  difference,  to  have  n<»  wrijjht  or  iidliience ; 
tobeaniattii  ..I  iii'litb-n-n-v-.  To  make  no  doubt,  to  have 
no  doubt.  To  make  no  matter,  to  have  no  weight  or  im- 
portance ;  to  maki-  no  dilh-icjice.  -  To  make  oath  (Lau), 
to  swear,  as  to  tin;  truth  of  ttomething,  in  a  preBcribed 
form  of  law.  -  To  make  of.  (ai  To  undcrhtand  or  think 
concerning  ;  as,  nr»t  to  know  what  to  makr  of  the  news 
[b)  To  i)ay  attention  to;  to  chcriKh  ;  to  .-htecm ;  to  ac- 
count. ""^  Makes  she  no  more  "/  nn-  than  of  a  wlave.'* 
Dryden.  — to  make  one'B  law  H)hl  /.mn,  tn  adduce  proof 
to  clear  one's  self  of  a  charge.  —  To  make  oat.  ("»  To  And 
out ;  to  discover  ;  to  decipher  ;  as,  to  make  out  tltc  mean- 
ing of  a  letter,  ib)  To  prove;  tocBtablish  :  as,  the  plain- 
tilt  was  unable  to  make  out  his  case,  ic)  To  make  com- 
plete or  exact ;  as,  he  was  not  able  to  wake  out  the  money. 

To  make  over,  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  cr,nvey ;  to 
alienate;  as,  hi;  mtn/r  'yj'' /■  his  estate  in  triiHt  or  in  f(-e. — 
To  make  sail.  (i\ai//.i  i-n  T>i  incr<-aw  the  (iuantitv  of  sail 
already  cxteiKhil.  (/;)  To  set  hail.  To  make  shift,  to 
nianagc  by  cxiiedicnts  ;  aw,  they  imnle  .sinif  to  do  without 
it.  \(:olliiii.\  -  To  make  stemway,  to  nio%e  with  the  stem 
foreinost ;  to  go  or  drift  backward.  —  To  make  strange,  to 
act  in  an  unfriendly  manner  or  as  if  surprised  ;  to  treat 
as  strange;  as,  to  mai.e  .s/ranae  of  a  request  or  sugges- 
tion. —  To  make  suit  to.  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  ; 
to  court.  —  To  make  sure.  See  under  BuuE.  —  To  ma.lL9  up. 
(a)  To  collect  into  a  sum  or  mass;  as,  to  make  uj>  the 
amount  of  rent ;  to  makr  np  a  bundle  or  package,  (b)  To 
reconcile ;  to  compose ;  as,  to  make  up  a  difterence  or 
(juarrel.  (e)  To  supply  what  is  wanting  in  ;  to  conndete  ; 
as,  a  dollar  is  wantecf  to  make  uji  the  stipulateu  sum. 
id)  To  compose,  as  from  ingredients  or  i>art8 ;  to  sliape, 
prepare,  or  fabricate ;  as,  to  make  vp  a  mass  into  pills ; 
to  make  np  a  story. 

Ho  was  ail  made  h;.  (\i  love  and  charms  1  Addison, 
(.e)  To  compensate ;  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  Iobb, 
(/)  To  adjust,  or  to  arrange  for  settlement ;  a.fi,  to  7nake 
up  accounts.  (;/)  To  dress  and  paint  for  a  part,  as  an 
actor;  as,  he  was  well  Tiitrde  up.  —  To  make  up  a  face,  to 
distort  the  face  as  an  exifressmn  of  pain  or  derifcion.  — 

—  To  make  up  one's  mind,  to  reach  a  mental  determina- 
tion ;  to  resolve.  —  To  make  water,  yn  iXaut.)  To  leak. 
ill)  To  urinate.  —  To  make  way,  or  To  make  one's  way.  (a) 
To  make  progress;  to  advance.  <bi  To  open  a  pa^6age ; 
to  clear  the  way.  —  To  make  words,  to  multiply  w  ords. 

Make  (mak),  V.  i.  1.  To  act  in  a  certain  manner  ;  to 
liave  to  do;  to  manage;  to  interfere;  to  be  active;  — 
often  in  the  phrase  to  meddle  or  make.     [Oij.] 

A  Bcurvy,  juck-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make.       Shah. 

2.  To  proceed  ;  to  tend  ;  to  move  ;  to  go ;  as,  he  made 
toward  home  ;  the  tiger  made  at  the  sportsmen. 

^S^W"  Formerly,  authors  used  to  make  on,  to  make  forth, 
to  make  about :  but  these  phrases  are  obsolete.  We  now 
say,  to  make  at,  to  make  aicay,  to  make  for,  to  makeofft  to- 
make  toicard,  etc. 

3.  To  tend  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  have  effect ;  —  with /or 
or  against ;  as,  it  inakes  for  his  advantage.      31.  Arnold. 

Follow  after  the  things  which  male  for  peace.    Rom.  xiv.  19. 
Considerations  infinite 
Do  make  againet  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  accrue. 

5.  To  compose  verses ;  to  write  poetry  ;  to  versify, 
lArchaic]  Chaucer.     Tennyson. 

To  Folace  him  some  time,  as  I  do  when  I  make.  P.  Phjwman. 

To  make  as  If,  or  To  make  as  though,  to  pretend  that ;  to 

make  show  that ;  to  make  believe  (see  under  Make,  t'.  t.). 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beatm  before 

them,  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  15. 

My  lord  of  London  maketh  as  though  he  were  greatlv  dis- 
pleased with  me.  Liiiuiier. 

—  To  make  at,  to  go  toward  hastily,  or  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner ;  to  attack.  —  To  make  away  with.  Ui)  To  carry  off. 
{b)  To  transfer  or  alienate  ;  hence,  to  spend ;  to  dissipate. 
((•)  To  kill ;  to  destroy.  —  To  make  off,  to  go  awav  sud- 
denly.-To  make  out,  to  succeed;  to  be  able  at  last;  to 
makeshift;  as,  he  made  ""/ to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties.  —  To  make  up,  to  become  reconciled  or  friendly. 

—  To  make  up  for,  to  compensate  for;  to  supply  an  equiv- 
alent for. —To  make  up  to.  ia)  To  approacli ;  as,  a  sus- 
picious boat  made  up  to  us.  (ft)  To  pay  addresses  to  ;  to 
make  love  to.  —  To  make  up  with,  to  become  reconciled  to. 
[VuUoq.]  —  To  make  with,  to  concur  or  agree  with.  Hooker. 

Make,  ».  Structure,  texture,  constitution  of  parts; 
construction  ;  shape  ;  form. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make 

As  every  plot  can  underniine  and  shake  ?      Drt/den. 

On  the  make,  bent  upon  making  great  profits:  greedy 
of  gain.     [Low,  U.  S.] 

MakeHbate'  (mak'bat'),  n.  \^Mak€,  v.  +  bate  a  quar- 
rel.]    One  who  excites  contentions  and  quarrels.    [Obs.l 

Make''-be-llel'  (-be-lef),  ?i.  A  feigning  to  believe; 
make-believe.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Make'-be-Ueve^  (-be-lev'),  n.    A  feigning  to  believe, 

as  in  the  play  of  children;  a  mere  pretense ;  a  fiction; 

an  invention.     "Childlike  make-believe.''^  Tylor, 

To  forswear  self-delusion  and  make-believe.    Jf.  Ainiold.. 

Make'-be-Ueve',  a.  Feigned ;  insincere.  '^  Make- 
belirvr  reverence."  G.  ElioU 

Mak'ed  i,mak'ed).  obs.p.  p.  of  MAKE.  Made.  Chaucer, 

Make'-game'  (mak'gam),  n.  An  object  of  ridicule;, 
a  butt.  Godwin, 

Make'less.  a-  [See  1st  Make,  and  cf.  Matchless^ 
Mateless.]     1.  Matchless.     [f>6s.]  Chancer. 

2.   Without  a  mate.  Shak^ 

Make'-peace' {-pesO»  "•   A  peacemaker,   [i?.]  Shak. 

Mak'er  (mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes,  forms, 
or  molds;  a  manufacturer ;  specifically,  the  Creator. 

The  universal  Maker  wc  may  praise.  Jtdton. 

2.  (Law)  The  person  who  makes  a  promissory  note. 

3.  One  who  writes  verses  ;  a  poet.     [Obs-I 
G^^"The   Greeks  named  the    poet  ttoitjtiJc,   which 

name,  as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  tlirough  other 
languages.  It  cometh  of  this  word  Trotfu'.  to  make; 
wherein.  I  know  not  whether  by  luck  or  wisdom,  we 
Englishmen  have  met  well  the  Greeks  in  calling  liim  a. 
maker.''  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


use,    uaite,   mde,    full,    fip,    arn ;    pity;    food,   fo-ot ;    out,   oU;      chair;    go;    siug,   ink;    then,   Uiin;    boM ;    zh  =  z  in  aztire. 


MAKESHIFT 

Make'shift'  (mak'shTft'),  »i.     That  with  which  one 

makf3  ahilt ;  a  temporary  expedient.  James  Mill. 

I  am  Hut  a  model  clergymaa,  uulv  a  Utcent  makeslnj't. 

G.  Eliot. 

Make'-up'  (-tip'),  n.  The  way  in  which  the  parts  of 
anj-thiiig  are  put  together  ;  ofteu,  the  way  in  wliich  an 
actor  is  dressed,  painted,  etc.,  in  persouating  a  character. 

The  unthinking  inasees  are  necessarily  teleologlcul  m  their 
mental  i>iafcc-iq>-  L.  F.  Ward, 

Make'weight'  (-waf),  n.  That  which  is  tlirowu  into 
a  scale  to  make  weight ;  something  of  little  account 
added  to  supply  a  deficiency  or  fill  a  gap. 

[|  Ma'ki  (ma'ke),  n. 
[P.,  from  native  name.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  lemur.  See 
Lemur. 

Mak'lng  (mak'Tng), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  makes ;  workman- 
ship ;  fabrication ;  con- 
struction ;  as,  this  is 
cloth  of  your  own  7naJ:- 
ing  ;  the  making  of  peace 
or  war  was  in  his  power. 

2.  Composition,    or 
structuie. 

3.  A  poem.      I0bs.'\     RiDs-taUed5Iaki(.ie;«u;ca»a;.    iX) 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  That  which  establishes  or  places  in  a  desirable  state 
or  condition;  the  material  of  which  something  maybe 
made;  as,  early  misfortune  was  the  mnkiug  of  him. 

5.  External  appearance ;  form.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Mak'ing-i'ron  (-iiii-n),  n.     A  tool  somewhat  like  a 

chisel  with  a  groove  in  it,  used  by  calkers  of  ships  to 
finish  the  seams  after  the  oakum  has  been  driven  in. 

Mak'ing-ap'  (-up'),  ".  1.  The  act  of  bringing  spir- 
its to  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  called  proof. 

Z.  The  act  of  becoming  reconciled  or  friendly. 

Mai-  (mal-).  A  prefix  in  composition  denoting  lU, 
or  evii,  F.  7n<il,  L.  male,  adv.,  fr.  maius,  bad.  ilf.  In 
Borae  words  it  has  the  form  male-,  as  in  malediction, 
7/ta/f  volent.    See  Malice. 

1:^^  The  form  male-  is  cluefly  used  in  cases  where  the 
c,  eitlier  alone  or  with  other  letters,  is  pronounced  as  a 
separate  syllable,  as  jn  nia/ediction,  7Hfj/<'factor,  malt&~ 
cent,  etc.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  7/m/feasance 
or  7«a/f -feasance,  7n/^f /formation  or  7H'7/^-formation,  etc., 
as  also  where  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  commences 
with  avowel,  as  in  mfi/ad ministration,  etc.,  the  form  mal- 
ifi  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  one  commonly  employed. 

llMa'la  (mala),  n. ;  pi.  of  Malum.  [L.]  Evils; 
wrongs ;  offenses  against  right  and  law. 

Mala  In  se  [L.]  iLair),  offenses  which  are  such  from 
their  own  nature,  at  common  law,  irrespective  of  statute. 
—  Mala  prohibita  [L.J  (Laic),  ofienses  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute, as  distingui-shed  from  iftala  in  se,  which  are  offenses 
at  common  law. 

Mal'a-bar^  (mSl'A-bar'),  n.  A  region  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea. 

Malabar  nut  <Bof.\  the  seed  of  an  East  Indian  acantha- 
ceoua  shrub,  the  Adhatoda  Vasica,  sometimes  used  me- 
aicinally. 

Mal'a-ca-tone'  fmSl'd-ka-tun'),  n.     See  Melocoton. 

Ma-lac'ca  (ma-lSk'ka),  n.  A  town  and  district  upon 
the  fseacoaat  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Malacca  cane  (Bof.i^  a  cane  obtained  from  a  species  of 
nalm  of  the  genus  Cnhmnis  {C.  .Svinionnmu  and  of  a 
brown  color,  often  mottled.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  Cliina,  Sumatra,  and  Malaya. 

Mal^a-Chlte  (mSl'a-kTt), «.  [Fr.  Gr.  fioJ^axn  a  mallow, 
from  its  resembling  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  of  mal- 
lows: cf.  F.  malachite.  Cf.  Mallow.]  {Min.)  Native 
hydrous  carbonate  of  copper,  usually  occurring  in  green 
mammillary  masses  with  concentric  fibrous  structure. 

.li^^  Orren  malachile,  or  malachite  proper,  admits  of  a 
high  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  ornamental  work. 
nine  ninldchite,  orazurite,  is  a  related  species  of  a  deep 
blu«  color. 

Malachite  green.    See  Emerald  fjreen^  under  Gueen,  n. 

mal'a-cls'sant  (mJll'i-sTs'sant),  a.  [See  Malacis- 
8ATION.]     .Softening ;  relaxing.     \_Obs.'\ 

Mal'a-ClS-sa'tlon  (-sTs-sa'shGn),  n.  [L.  vialacissare 
to  make  soft,  Gr.  juoAoictfeii'.]  The  act  of  making  soft 
orsupplp.     {Ohs.-\  Bacon. 

II  Mal'a-cob-deria  fmiH'i-kSb-dSl'lA),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (iaKaKo^  soft  -f-  |9£tAAa  a  leech.]  (Zool.)  A  genua  of 
nemerlean  worms,  parasitic  in  the  gill  cavity  of  clams 
and  other  bivalves.  They  have  a  large  posterior  sucker, 
like  that  of  a  leech.     See  flliisf.  of  Bdellomorpha, 

Mal'a-CO-<lenn(mSl'jiko-derm),  11.  [Gr.  /iaAoKoc  soft 
-H  Sepfia  skin.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles  {Mala- 
coderniaffi),  with  a  soft  and  flexible  body,  as  the  flrefiies. 

IHal'a-co-lite  {-Ht),  n.  [Gr.  /loAoued?  soft  -f  'lite.] 
(Mill.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene. 

Mal'a-col'o-glst  (-kSl'fi-jTst),  n.  Quo  veraed  in  the 
Bcif-iico  of  nialacul')gy. 

Mal'a-col'o-gy  (-j5^),  «.  [Gr.  /laAawo?  fioft  -f-  -logy  : 
rf.  F.  m'ilitroloffie.1  The  science  which  relates  to  the 
htructnre  and  habits  of  niolluskH. 

II  Mal'a-cop'o-(la(-kSp'fi.dtV),  v.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  ftoAa- 
«(i?  soft  -f  'poda.'j  (Zonl.)  A  class  of  air-breathing  Ar- 
thropoda  ;  —called  aliio  Protracheuta^  and  Onyckojihora. 


One  of  tin;  Mnlflc«i.uaa(/'.7  7.'if(M  Cipmaia).    Nnt.  fiizc. 

rJ?^Thf^y  aomowhat  resemhlo  mvnapodH,  and  havn 
from  Bcvf-ntfcntothirty-throopftirH  «if  short,  imperfoct- 
Jy  jnintf?d  If^H,  two  pair«  of  wimple  j;iwh,  niid  a  pair  of 
antoniirf.  Tlie  traoheii;  arrt  connected  with  numerous 
■pirar|<-H  Rrritt*T(-d  over  thewirfncc  r.f  the  body.  Peri- 
jtatun  ia  tlm  only  known  Kenus.    Bee  Pehipatus. 
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WaVa-cop'ter-yg'l-an  (mai'd-kSp'ter-Tj'r-an),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  malacopttrggien.']  (Zo6L)  One  of  the  Malacop- 
terygii. 

II  Mal'a-cop'te-rygl-i  (-tt-rTjT-i),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  /xoAaKos  soft  -\-  inepv^  wing,  fin,  fr.  nrepov  featlier.j 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  Ijshes  in  which  the  fin  rays,  ex- 
cept the  anterior  ray  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins,  are 
closely  jointed,  and  not  spiny.  It  includes  the  carp, 
pike,  salmon,  shad.  etc.     Called  also  Malacopteri. 

Mal'a-cop^ter-ygl-ous  (-ter-Tj'i-iia),  «.  (Zool.)  Be- 
longing to  tiie  Mahiuopterygii. 

Mal'^a-COS'te-on  (-kos'te-on),  n.  [NL..  Gr.  fr.  fioAa- 
K6<i  sott  +  oo-Teoc  bone.]  (Mtfl.)  A  peculiar  disease  of 
the  bones,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  softened 
and  capal'le  nf  lieing  bent  without  breaking. 

Mal  a-COS'tO-moUS  (-tfi-mus),  a.  [Gr.  luaAoKOC  soft 
-r  (TTOjua  uioutli.]  (Zoul.)  Having  soft  jaws  without 
teeth,  as  certain  fishes. 

II  Mal'a-COB'tra-ca  (-tra-ka),  n.  ^j^  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
/xoAaKos  soft -f- ourpaKOf  sJiell  of  a  testaceau.]  (Zool.) 
A  subclass  of  Crustacea,  including  Arthrostraca  and 
Thoracostraca,  or  all  those  higher  than  the  Entomostraca. 

Mal'a-cos'tra-can  (-tra-kuu),  7e.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Malacostraca, 

Mal'a-cos'tra-col'0-gy  (-k5I'o-J3?),  n.  l3Ialacoslrac2Ln 
-r -logg.}  That  branch  of  zoological  science  which  re- 
hltes  to  tlie  eru.staceans  ;  —  c.iUcd  also  carcinology. 

Ual'a-cos'tra-coos  (-kos'tra-kus),  a.  (Zool.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  Malaet.istraca. 

Mal'a-co-toon' C-ko-tobn'),  7z.   (Bat.)  See  Melocoton, 

II  Mal'a-CO-ZO'a  (mai'a-kfi-zo'a),  77.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fioAoicos  soft -r  ^tpor  an  animal.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive 
group  of  Invertebrata,  iucluding  the  Mollusca,  Brachi- 
opoda,  and  Bryozoa.     Called  also  Malacozoaria. 

Mal'a-CO-ZO'ic  (-Tk),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Malacozoa. 

Mal'ad-dress'  (m31'ad-dres'),  n.  [Mal-  -\-  address.'] 
Bad  address ;  an  awkward,  tactless,  or  offensive  way  of 
accosting  one  or  talking  with  one.  \V.  D.  Howells. 

Mal'ad-Just'ment  (-just'ment),  n.  IMal-  +  adjust- 
meyit.]     A  bad  adjustment. 

Mal'ad-min'is-tra'Uon  (-mtn'Ts-tra'slmn).  «.  IMal- 
-\-  administration.]  Bad  administration;  bad  manage- 
ment of  any  business,  especially  of  public  affairs.  [Writ- 
ten also  malead ministration.'] 

Malla-drolt'  (mSPa-droit'),  a.  [F.  See  Malice,  and 
AoRoiT.]  Of  a  quality  oppo.sed  to  adroitness  ;  clumsy; 
awkward;  unskillful. —Mal'a-drolt'ly,  arfr.  —  Mal'a- 
drolt^ness,  n. 

Mal'a-dy  (mSl'.vdJ),  ??.  ;  pi.  Maladies  (-dlz).  [F. 
maladie,  fr.  malnde  ill,  sick,  OF.  also,  malahde,  it.  L. 
male  liahitus,  i.  e.,  ill-kept,  not  in  good  condition.  See 
Malice,  and  Habit.]  1.  Any  disease  of  the  human 
body  ;  a  distemper,  disorder,  or  indisposition,  proceeding 
from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid  organic  functions; 
especially,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder. 
The  maladies  of  the  body  may  prove  medicines  to  the  mind. 

Buckniinster. 

2.  A  moral  or  mental  defect  or  disorder. 

Love  \  a  inalathj  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Disorder ;  distemper;  sickness;  ailment;  dis- 
ease ;  illness.    See  Disease. 

Mal^a-ga  (mJSl'A-ga ;  Sp.  miila-ga),  n.  A  city  and  a 
province  ai  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  Malaga 
grapes,  Malrif/a  raisins,  Malaga  wines. 

II  Mal  a-gash'  (mai'a^gSsli'),  n.     Same  as  Malagasy. 

Mal'a-gas'y  (mal'a-gas'j?),  71.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native 
or  natives  of  Madagascar  ;  also  (sing.),  the  language. 

II  Ma'lalse'  (ma'lSz'),  7i.  [F.,  ir^mal  ill  -f-  dse  ease.] 
(Med.)  An  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  of  being 
sick  or  ill  at  ease. 

Ma-lam'ate  (ma-lam'iit  or  mal'a-mit),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  malamic  aeid- 

II  Ma-lam'bo  (ma-15m'bft),  72.  [Pg.]  A  yellowish  aro- 
matic bark,  used  in  medieine  and  perfumery,  said  to  be 
from  tlie  South  American  shrub  Croton  Malambo. 

Mal'am-eth'ane  (mai'Sm-gth'an),  7(.  [M-.Uamic  + 
ethane.]  (Chem.)  A  wliite  crystalline  substance  form- 
ing the  ethyl  salt  of  malamic  acid. 

Ma-lam;ic  (ma-lSm'Tk),  a.  [italic  +  ajnic]  (Chem.) 
Of  or  designating  an  acid  intermediate  between  malic 
acid  and  nialamide,  and  known  only  by  its  salts. 

Ma-lam'lde  (-Td  or  -id),  n.  IMalic^ amide.]  (Che7n.) 
The  acid  amide  derived  from  malic  acid,  as  a  wlute  crys- 
talline substance  metamcric  with  asparagine. 

Mal'an-ders  (ni3K(7n-derz),  n.  pi.  [F.  malandres,  fr. 
L,  molandria  blisters  or  pustules  on  the  neck,  espe- 
cially in  horses.]  (Far.)  A  scurfy  eruption  in  the  bend 
of  the  knee  of  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse.  See  Sallenders. 
[Written  also  mallntders.] 

Mal'a-pert  (-:"i-pert).  a.  [OF.  malapert  unskillful, 
ill-taught,  ill-bred  ;  mal  ill  -f  apert  open,  adroit,  intelli- 
gent, L.  aprrtus,  p.  p,  of  aperirr  to  open.  See  Malice, 
and  Aperient.]  Bold;  forward;  impudent;  saucy; 
pert.     .S7/'//i-.  —  71.   A  malapert  person. 

Are  ynn  tirowhi;;  malapert  t  Will  you  force  mi:  to  make  use 
of  iny  nntlioruy  ■•  Urydcu. 

—  Mal'a-pert'ly,  adv.  —  Mal'a-pert'ness.  v. 

Mal'a- prop-Ism  (mi£I';i-prup-T/.'m),  n.  |  From  MrH. 
Mnhiprop,  :i  chiiracter  in  Sheridan's  draiua,  "  The  lii- 
vals,"  wjio  makes  amusing  blunders  in  lier  vise  of  words. 
See  Malapropos.]  A  grotewpie  misuik;  of  a  word  ;  a 
word  HO  UNcd. 

Mal-ap'ro-pOfl'  (mttl-Sp'ri^-pD'),  a.  ct  adv.  [F.  mala 
propoa  ;  mal  evil  -f-  //,  propof  to  the  purpose.]  Unsea- 
sonable or  unaeasonably  ;  unHultable  or  unsuitably. 

Il  Mal-ap'te-ra'rus  (mJIl-tti/tf-ru'rus),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr. /xaAaKos  soft -f- TTTepr.i'  wing-(-oupd  tail.]  (Zool.) 
A  genurt  of  African  hilnroid  fishes,  including  the  elec- 
tric catfifiliefl.      Spo  JClectric  cat,  muler  Ei.KCTKlc. 

Malar  (mii'Ierj.  a.  |  L.  mala  tho  check:  cf.  F.  mn- 
lairr.]  (.Inat.)  Of  or  jiertaining  to  tho  region  of  tho 
cheek  bone,  or  to  tho  malar  bono  ;  jugal. 


MALEBRANCHISM 

Malar  (ma'ler),  n.  (Anat.)  Tlie  cheek  bone,  which 
forms  a  part  of  thejower  edge  of  the  orbit. 

Ma-la'ri-a  (mi-la'il-a;  lTT),  n.  [It.,  contr.  fr.  mala 
ana  bad  air.  See  Malice,  and  Am.]  1.  Air  infected 
with  some  noxious  substance  capable  of  engendering  die- 
euse ;  esp.,  an  unhealthy  exhalation  from  certain  soils, 
as  marshy  or  wet  lands,  producing  fevers  ;  miasma. 

&^  The  morbific  agent  in  malaria  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  vegetable  microbe  or  its  spores,  and  by  others  to 
be  a  very  mmute  animal  blood  parasite  (an  inftisoriun). 

2.  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition  produced  by  exhalations 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  contact  with  mois- 
ture, giving  rise  to  fever  and  ague  and  many  otlier  symp- 
toms characterized  by  their  tendency  to  recur  at  definite 
and  usually  uniform  intervals. 

Ma-la'rl-al  (-«l),  Ma-la'rI-an  (-on),  Ma-la'rlous 
(-us),  (/.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  infected  by,  malaria. 

Malarial  fever  iMfd.),  a  fever  produced  by  malaria,  and 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  chills,  lever,  and 
sweatnip  in  di.stinct  paroxysms,  at  intervals  of  definite 
and  often  uniform  duration,  in  which  these  symptoms 
are  wholly  absent  {intermittent  fever).,  or  only  partially 
so  (remittent  Jeier);  fever  and  ague ;  chills  and  fever. 

Mala-sha'ga-nay  (ma'la-slia'ga-na),  7J.  [Indian 
name.]  (Zuol.)  The  fresh-water  drumfish  (Haploidonn- 
ins  gruiniiais). 

Mal'as-silll  I-la'tlon  (niSI'3s-sTm'T-la'shiin),  7i.  [Mal- 
-\-assimUation.]  (Physiol.)  (a)  Imperfect  digestion  of 
the  several  leading  constituents  of  the  food,  (b)  An 
imperfect  elaboration  by  the  tissues  of  the  materials 
brought  to  them  by  the  blood. 

Ma'late  (ma'lSt),  n.  [L.  malum  apple:  cf.  F.  77ta- 
late.     See  Malic]  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

Ma'la2(maq!tk8),  \v.  t.      [L.   malaxare,  ma- 

Ma-lax'ate  (ina-lSks'at),  1  la.ratitm,  cf.  Gr.  p.a\a.<T- 
o-etv,  fr.  fj.aXax6<;  soft :  cf.  F.  malaxer.]  To  soften  by 
kneading  or  stirring  with  some  thinner  substance.      [Ji.] 

Mal^ax-a'tion  (mSl  Sks-a'shun),  n.  [L.  malaxatio: 
cf.  F.  malaxatimt.]  The  act  of  softening  by  mixing  with 
a  thinner  substance  ;  tlie  formation  of  ingredients  into 
a  mass  for  pills  or  plasters.     \_R.] 

Mal'as-a'tor  (mai'Sks-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  malaxates;  esp.,  a  machine  for  grinding,  knead- 
ing, or  stirring  into  a  pasty  or  doughy  mass.     [It.] 

Ma-lay'  (ma-la'),  7/.  One  of  a  race  of  a  brouii  or 
copper  complexion  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  west- 
ern islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Ma-Iay'  (md-la'),  I  a.     Of   or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 

Ma-lay'an  (-an),  )  lays  or  their  country.  —  n.  The 
Malay  language. 

Malay  apple  [Bof.'\,  a  myrtaceous  tree  (Enqenin  Malac- 
censisi  common  in  India ;  also,  its  applelike  fruit. 

Ma'Ia-yalam  (mii  la-ya'lrrm),  n.  The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  cultivated  Dravidian  languages,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Tamil.  i'nle. 
Mal'brouck  (mitl'brook),  71.  [F.]  (Zool.)  A  West 
African  arboreal  monkey  {Cercopifhecus  eunositrus). 

Mal-COn'for-ma'Uon(min-k5n'fQr-ma'shnn). n.  (Mal- 
-f  conformation.]  Imperfect,  disproportionate,  or  ab- 
normal formation  ;  ill  form  ;  disproportion  of  parts. 

Mal'con-tent  (m51'k5n-teiit'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  mal  ill -f 
coyitent.  See  Malice,  Content.]  Discontented;  uneasy; 
dissatisfied  ;  especially,  dissatisfied  with  the  government. 
[Written  also  malecontent.] 

The  famous  vudcontent  earl  of  Leicester.         Miner. 

Mal'COn-ten^,  t;.  [F.  malcontent.]  One  who  is  dis- 
contented ;  especially,  a  discontented  subject  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  one  who  expresses  his  discontent  by  words  or 
overt  acts.  Sjtoiser.     Berkeley. 

Mal'con-tent'ed  (mSl/k5n-tgnt'5d),  a.  Malcontent. 
—  Mal'con-tent'ed  ly,  adv.  —  Mal'con-tent'ed-ness,  w . 

Mal-da'nl-an  (m31-da'nT-an),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species 
of  marine  annelids  of  the  genus  Mahlane,  or  family  M'fl- 
danidx.  Tiiey  liave  a  slender,  round  body,  and  make 
tubes  in  the  sand  or  mud. 

Male-  (miH-  07'  mifl-e-).    See  Mal-. 

Male  (mal),  a.  [L.  mains.  See  Malice.]  Evil ; 
wicked  ;  bad.     [Obs.]  Marston. 

Male,  71.     Same  as  Mail,  a  bag.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Male,  a.  [F.  male,  OF.  inasle,  7nascle,  fr.  L.  7/iascu- 
liis  male,  masculine,  dim.  of  mas  a,  male  ;  possibly  akin 
to  E.  man.  Cf.  Masculine,  JIauhy,  v.  t.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sex  that  begets  or  procreates  young,  or  (in 
a  wider  sense)  to  the  sex  that  produces  spermatozoa,  hy 
which  the  ova  are  fertilized  ;  not  female  ;  as,  male  organs. 

2.  (Bot.)  Capable  of  producing  fertilization,  hut  not 
of  bearing  fruit ;  —  said  of  stamens  and  .antheridia,  and 
of  the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  which  bear  them. 

3.  Suitable  to  the  male  sex  ;  characteristic  or  suggest- 
ive of  a  male  ;  masculine  ;  as,  male  courage. 

4.  Consisting  of  males ;  as,  a  ma^e  choir. 

5.  (Mech.)  Adapted  for  entering  another  correspond- 
ing piece  (the /c;»a/c  piece)  wliich  is  hollow  and  which  it 
fits;  as,  a  7uale  gauge,  for  gauging  tho  size  or  shape  of 
a  hole  ;  a  jnale  screw,  etc. 

Male  berry  (Bof.),  a  kind  of  coffee.  See  Pea  derry. — 
Male  fern  (Bid.),  a  fern  of  the  genus  A.yridiitm  (A.  Fi/ix- 
iiitt.si,  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic,  esp.  against 
the  lapewitrm.  Asjiiiliinii  iiiar'jinulr  in  Anieriea,  nncl  A. 
ntliani'intirvni  in  Snulli  Africa,  are  uk^.I  jis  \:^^nA  Hubsti- 
tutes  fur  thtMnale  feiii  in  medical  praetjee.  See  Female 
fern,  under  J''f,mai.e.  —  Male  rhyme,  a  rh\^ne  in  wliich 
only  the  last  syllaljles  agree,  as  /((/(/,  tifniid,  dismat/ril. 
Si^i' Female  rhi/we,  under  Female. —Male  Bcrew  ( JAr/*.), 
a  screw  having  tlireads  upon  its  exterior  which  enter  tho 
grooves  npnn  the  inRi<h'  of  ii  corresponding  nut  or  female 
screw.  —  Male  thread,  tho  thread  of  a  male  screw. 

Male,  7/.     1.  An  animal  of  tho  male  sex. 

2.  (Bid.)  A  jilnnt  bearing  onlv  staminnto  flowera. 

Malead-nUn'la  tra'Uon  (mJl'ild-mTn'Is-tra'flhan),  n. 

M;.la.lininihlration. 

Ma-le'ate  (mA-ir'ut),  n.     A  salt  of  malcic  acid. 

Male-branch'lsm  (mAl-briiNHh'Tz'm),  n.  Tho  philo- 
Bophical   systfMii   of    Malebranche,   an  eminent    French 
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metapliysiciaii.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  liia  syatein 
ia  that  tlie  mind  can  not  have  knowledge  of  anything  ex- 
ternal to  itaelf  except  in  ita  relation  to  God. 

Male-con'for-ma'tlon  (mSi-kDu'for-mii'aliun),  n.  Mal- 
conforniatioii. 

Male'con-tent'  (niai'ki5ii-tent'),  n.     Malcontent. 

nial'e-dl'cen-cy  (-i5-di'acn-Hy),  ji.     [L.  muledkentia. 

See  Maleou'ent.]     Bvil  upeaking.     [Obs-I      AUerbitry. 

Mal'e-di'cent  (-sent),  a.    [L.   maleduens,  p.  pr.  of 

mnledicere  to  apeak  ill  ;  male  ill  -j-  dicere  to  Bay,  speak. 

See    Malice,  and  Diction.]      Speakujg  reproaclifully ; 

alanderoua.     [Ota,]  Sir  E.  Haudys. 

Mal'e-dlct  (mSl'e-dlkt),  n.     [L.  mahdictus,  !>.  p.  of 

mtdeilirerr.  J     A.'.iirsed  ;  aliominaljle.     [A'.J 

Mal'e-dlC'tlon  (mSl't-dlk'ahuu),  n.  |.L.  mnlediclio  : 
•cf.  F.  vudedU-tion.  See  Maledicent.]  A  proclaiming 
of  evil  against  some  one ;  a  cursing ;  imprecation ;  a 
curse  or  execration  ;  — opposed  to  benedlctiun. 

No  male'lictioit  falls  from  liiu  tunguc.  Lim<j/':tlow, 
Syn.  —  CursinK;  curse:  execration;  imprecation;  de- 
nunciation ;  anatlienia.  -  Malediction,  Curse,  Impueca- 
■TION,  ExECBATlON.  Midrdii-limi  i.s  the  mo.st  general  term, 
-denoting  bitter  reproacli,  or  wishes  and  predictions  of 
«vil.  Cnrse  impliea  the  desire  or  threat  of  evil,  declared 
upon  oath  or  in  tlio  most  solemn  manner.  ImjnTC'dian  is 
literally  the  praying;  do\\7i  of  evil  ni>on  a  person.  Ej:e- 
■cratmn  is  literally  a  putting  niidcr  the  ban  of  exi-ommu- 
"icjtlon,  a  curse  which  excludes  from  tlie  kingdom  of 
Uod.  In  ordinary  usage,  the  last  three  words  describe 
profane  swearing,  fiecration  being  the  strongest. 

Mal'e-lac'tlon  (-fSk'shun),  n.  [See  Malkpactob.] 
A  crime  ;  .an  offen.se  ;  .an  evil  deed,     [ij.]  Shak. 

Mai  e-Iac'tor  (mSl'e-fgk'ter ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  male- 
Jacfre  to  do  evil ;  mnle  ill,  evil  -)-  facere  to  do.  See 
Malice,  and  Fact.]  1.  An  evil  doer";  one  wlio  commits 
^  crime  ;  one  subject  to  public  prosecution  and  pmiish- 
ment ;  a  criminal. 

2.  One  who  does  wrong  by  injuring  another,  although 

not  a  criminal.     [06s.]  H.  Brooke.    Fuller. 

'*^>"'  — Evil  doer;  criminal;  culprit;  felon;  convict. 

Mal'e-fac'tresa  (miJl'S-filk'tres),  n.     A  female  male- 

f'";;*;",-    .  mmlhome. 

Inale-Iea'sance  fmSl-fe'zans),  n.     See  Malfeasance. 

Ma-lel'lo  (ma-lSffk),  a.     [L.  maleficus :  cf.  F.  inale- 

Jique.      See  Malefaction.]     Doing  mischief  ;   causing 

hann  or  evil  ;  nefarious  ;  hurtful.      [7J.]  Chaucer. 

Mal'e-ace   (mSl'e-tls),   n.      [L.    maleficium :    cf.    F. 

■malejiee.     See  Malefactor.]    An  evil  deed  ;   artifice  ; 

■enchantment.     [06s.] 

Ma-let'l-cenc6  (ina.l5f'r-.sens),  n.  [L.  maleficentia. 
Cf.  Malfeasance.]     Evil  doing,  esp.  to  others. 

Ma-lei'1-cent  (-seat),  a.  [See  Malefic]  Doing  evil 
toothers;  harmful;  mischievous. 

Mal'e-H'clal  (miSl'e-flsh'nl),  a.     Injurious.        Fuller. 

Mal'e-li'cl-ate  (-flshT-at),  v.  t.    [LL.  mnleficiatus,  p. 

p.  of  malefieinre  to   bewitch,   tr.   L.    malejicium.     See 

TMalepice.]     To  bewitch ;  to  harm.     {Obs.]  Burton. 

Mal'e-ff'cl-a'tlon  (-a'.slitin),  n.    A  bewitching.    lObs.'l 

Mal'e-fl'clence  (-fisli'ens),  n.     [See  Maleficence.] 

The  doing  of  evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

Mal'e-ll'clent  (-flsh'ent),  a.  [See  Maleficent.]  Do- 
ing evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

Male'Ior-ma'tlon  (mSl'fSr-ma'shun),  n.  See  Mal- 
roaiHATioN. 

Ma-le'lo  (mS-le'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  maleique.  See  Ma- 
XIC]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of 
the  ethylene  series,  metameric  with  fumario  acid  and  ob- 
tained by  iieating  malic  acid. 

Ma-len'gtae(ina-lSn'jiii),  re.  [OF.  mnlengm  ;  I,,  ma- 
lus  bad,  evil  +  ingenium  natural  capacity.  See  Engine.] 
Evil  machination  ;  guile  ;  deceit.     [06,!.]  Goufr. 

Ma'le-O  (ma'le-0 ),  re.    [From  its  native  name.]  {Zoiil. ) 
A  bird  of  Celebes  {Megacephalon  maleo),  allied  to  the 
brush  turkey.    It  m.ikes  mounds  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 
Male-0'dor  (mSl-o'der),  n.     See  IMalodoe. 
Male-prac'tlce  (-prSk'tis),  n.    See  Malpractice. 
Male'-splr'U-ea  (mal'splr'lt-8d),  a.  Having  the  spirit 
of  a  male  ;  vigorous  ;  courageous,     [ij.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mal'et  (mSl'St),  ».  [F.malleUe.iim.oimalle.  See 
Mail  a  bag.]  A  little  bag  or  budget.  [Oi.i.]  Sheltm. 
Male-treat'  (mSl-tret'),  r.  t.  See  Maltreat. 
Ma-IOV'O-lence  (ma-lSv'S-lens),  n.  [L.  mnlevolentia. 
See  Malevolent.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malev- 
olent ;  evil  disposition  tow.ard  another ;  inclination  to  in- 
jure others  ;  ill  will.     See  Sj'uonym  of  Malice. 

Ma-lev'0-lont  (-lent),  a.    [L.  malerolens,  -entis ;  male 
ill  +  rolem,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to  be  willing  or  disposed,  to 
-wish.    See  Malice,  and  Volontary.]    Wishing  evil ;  dis- 
posed to  injure  others  ;  rejoicing  in  another's  misfortune. 
Syn.—  Ill-disposed  ;  envious  ;  mischievous  ;  evil-mind- 
ed ;  spiteful ;  malicious  ;  maUgiiant ;  rancorous. 
Ma-lev'0-lent-ly,  adv.     In  a  malevolent  manner. 
Ma-lev'0-lous  (-lus),  a,    [L.  malerolns ;  fr.  male  ill  + 
-velle  to  be  disposed.]  Malevolent.  [06s.]  Bp.  Warhurton 
Mal-es'e-CU'tlon  (mal-eks'e-ku'shiSn),  n.     [Mai-  + 
■ezecutwH.I     Bad  execution.  J)    Web'^/er 

Ma-le'yl(mS-le'Il),  re.  [il/aZeic  +  -y.]  (c/iem'.)  A 
liypothetical  radical  derived  from  maleic  acid 

Mal-Jea'sance  (mal-fe'znns ;  277),  n.  [F.  mal/ai- 
sance,  fr.  maljaisatit  injurious,  doing  iU  ;  mal  ill,  evil  -f- 
jaisanl  iomg,  p.  pr.  of  /aire  to  do.  See  Malice,  Feasi- 
ble, and  cf.  Maleficence.]  {Law)  The  doing  of  an  act 
which  a  person  ought  not  to  do  ;  evil  conduct ;  an  illegal 
<leed.     [Written  also  u>alefea.m7ice.} 

Mal'lor-ma'tlon  (miSl'fbr-ma'sliffn),  n.  [Mal-  -f /or- 
matian.']  Ill  formation  ;  irregular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion :  abnormal  or  wrong  conformation  or  structure 

Mal-gra'clous  UuSl-gra'shus),  a.  [F.  malgracieux.l 
Not  graceful ;  displeasing.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Mal'gie  (ma'ger),;)rep.     See  Macoee. 
Ma'lfc '  ■ 
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wliicli  18  sinipy  or  cryatallized  with  diffloiilty,  and  has  a 
Btruiig  but  pu;usaiit  suur  tuBtt.  It  occurH  in  many  fruits, 
aa  III  prc(.-n  applijH,  rurriUitM.  i-Ui.  Jt  ih  levurotatory  or 
dextronitiitury  ;i.(  .M-.iiiiu'  1"  tti'-  ti-iiip.-naun-  ;ind  cuiireii- 
tratiuii.  All  urtili.jiil  vari.ly  j.^  n  .l,-riv;aiv(^  of  wucciiiic 
aci(  ,  luit  lja,s  iir.  ;i,  tiiiii  nil  j.nl;irl/,(-d  IlKi't,  and  thUH  malic 
acid  IH  a  rtiiiiaikablu  caau  ul  pliymcal  iHoiuitri»m, 

Malice  (iiiai'Ia),  n.  [F.  miifire,  fr.  L.  malitia,  from 
wiiliis  bad,  ill,  evil,  prob.  orjj,'.,  dirty,  black  ;  cf.  Gr.  jite'- 
Aas  black,  Skr.  viala  dirt.  Cf.  MAuoEn.]  1.  Emuity  of 
heart ;  inalcvolcnce  ;  ill  will ;  a  Bpirit  delighting  in  harm 
or  minf ortunc  to  another ;  a  diBpoBilion  to  injure  anotlier ; 
a  malignant  deaigu  of  evil.  "Nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice.''  shuk. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  malice  are  three  diBtinct  passionB  ol  tlie 
mind.  iti,  jjoit. 

2.  (Law)  Any  wicked  or  mifichievouB  intention  of  tho 
raind  ;  a  depraved  inclination  to  mischief  ;  an  intention 
to  vex,  annoy,  or  injure  another  perauu,  or  to  do  a  wrong- 
ful act  without  just  cauBe  or  excuse  ;  a  wanton  diaregard 
of  the  rights  or  safety  of  others  ;  willfulness. 

Malice  aforethought  or  prepense,  malice  previously  and 
deliberately  entertained. 

Syii.  -  Spite  ;  ill  will  ;  malevolence;  prudge  ;  pique; 
uitterneHh*;  uiumobity ;  malignity;  miiliciou.snesft ;  ran- 
cor ;  virulence.  See  Spite.  —  Malice,  Malevolence,  Ma- 
lignity, Malignancy.  Mnliiif  m  a  stronger  word  than 
matri'oh.'iwe.,  which  may  imply  only  a  desire  that  evil 
may  befall  another,  while  malice  desires,  aud  perhaps  in- 
tends, to  bring  it  about.  Maliqnit)j  is  intense  and  deep- 
eeated  malice.  It  implies  a  natural  delight  in  hating  and 
wrongmg  others.  One  who  is  mulimant  must  be  both 
malevolent  and  malicious;  but  a  man  may  be  wm/icio«* 
without  being  malignant. 

Prumi  tyrants  who  jnaliriousli/  destroy 

And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  maliummt  jny.    Somemnlle. 

In  some  connections,  inaliijnitii  Bccnis  rather  mnre  pertinently 
applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  nnd  waligmtncii  to  in- 
dications of  this  depravity,  iu  temper  and  conduct'in  particular 
mstauces.  Cogan. 

Mal'Ice,  V.  t.     To  regard  with  extreme  ill  will.    {Obs.] 

Mari-chO  (-T-cho), «.  [Sp.  7nalhecho  ;  mal  bad  +  //echo 
deed,  L.  /actum.     See  Fact.]     Miscliief.    [06^.]     Shak. 

Ma-U'clous  (ma-lTsh'ils),  a.     [OF.  malicius,F.  mali- 
cieux^  it.  L.  malitioms.     See  Malice.]    1.  Indulging  or 
exercising  malice  ;  harboring  ill  will  or  enmity. 
I  ^rant  him  Mondy,  .  .  , 
Sudden,  malicious,  Bniacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  hatred  or  ill  will ;  dictated  by  mal- 
ice ;  a.Bt  a.  malicious  report ;  malicious  mischief. 

3.  {Law)  With  wicked  or  mischievous  intentions  or 
motives  ;  wrongful  and  done  intentionally  without  just 
cause  or  excuse  ;  as,  a  malicious  act. 

Malicious  abandonment,  the  desertion  of  a  wife  or  hus- 
band witliout  just  cause,  /jf^r?-///.  —  MaliclouB  mischief 
(^'''■),  inalieious  injury  to  the  property  of  anotlier  ;  —  an 
ottense  at  common  law.  W/iai  ton.  —Ma-liclouB  prosecu- 
tion or  arrest  (Law),  a  wanton  prosecution  or  arrest,  by 
regular  process  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  without 
probable  cause.    Bouvier. 

Syn. —  Ill-disposed  ;  evil-minded;   mischievous;  envi- 
ous ;    malevolent  ;    invidious ;    spiteful ;    bitter ;    malig- 
nant ;  rancorous ;  malign. 
~  Ma-U'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Ma-ll'clous-ness,  n. 

Ma-Ugn'  (ma-linO,  a.  [1j.  maliejnus,  iov  maligenus, 
i.  e.,  of  a  bad  kind  or  nature  ;  mains  bad  +  the  root  of 
genus  birth,  race,  kind:  cf.  F.  maliv,  masc,  maligne, 
fem.   See  Malice,  Gender,  and  cf.  Benign,  Malignant.] 

1.  Having  an  evil  disposition  toward  others  ;  harbor- 
ing violent  enmity 
opposed  to  benign. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malirpi  spirits.    Bacon. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  unpropitious ;  pernicious  ;  tending  to 
injure  ;  as,  a  malign  aspect  of  planets. 

3.  Malignant;  as,  d.  malign  ulcer.     [i2.]  Bacon. 
Ma-llgn',  V.  t.     (imp.  &  p.  p.  Maligned  (-lind') ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Maligning.]  [Cf.  L.  malignare.  See  Ma- 
lign, cr.]  1.  To  treat  with  malice;  to  ".sliow  hatred  to- 
ward; to  abuse  ;  to  wrong  ;   to  injure.     \_Obs.^ 

The  people  practice  what  mischiefs  and  villainies  they  will 
against  private  men,  whom  they  malign  by  stealing  their  gfinds. 
or  murdering  them.  Spmser. 

2.  To  speak  great  evil  of ;  to  traduce ;  to  defame ;  to 
Blander ;  to  vilify  ;  to  asperse. 

To  be  envied  and  shot  at ;  to  be  maligned  stonding.  and  to  be 
despised  lallmg.  "  South. 

Ma-IIgn',  r.  i.     To  entertain  malice.     {Obs-I 
Ma-lig'nance  (mii-lTK'n'nis),  ( ?t.      [See  Malignant.] 
Ma-Ug'nan-cy  (-n-ni-sy),        \      l.  The  state  or  quali- 
ty of  being  malignant ;  extreme  malevolence  ;  bitter  en- 
mity ;  malice  ;  as,  malignancy  of  heart. 

2.  Unfavorableness  ;  evil  nature. 
The  iiialignanc)/  of  my  fate  might  perliaps  distemper  yours. 

Shak. 

3.  (Med.)  Virulence;  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue 
the  malignancy  of  an  ulcer  or  of  a  fever. 

4.  The  state  of  being  a  malignant. 
Syn.  — Malice;  malevolence;  malignity.    See  Malice. 
Ma-Ug^nant  (-lumt),  a.     [L.  malignans,  -anfis,  p.  pr. 

of  malignare,  malignori,  to  do  or  make  maliciously. 
See  Malign,  and  cf.  Benignant.]  1.  Disposed  to  do 
harm,  inflict  suffering,  or  cause  distress  ;  actuated  by 
extreme  malevolence  or  enmity  ;  virulently  inimical ; 
bent  on  evil ;  malicious. 


In  a  malign  manner ; 


[  disposition  toward  others  ;  harbor' 
malevolent;  malicious;  spiteful;  — 


as, 


;  (ma^ltk),  a.     [L.  malum  an  apple:  cf.  F.  ma- 
Itque.}     {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  ap- 
ples; as,  maZic  acid. 
Malic   acid,  a  hydroxy  acid  obtained  as  a  substance 


A  tnnliijnant  and  a  turbaned  Turk.  Shak. 

2.  Characterized  or  caused  by  evil  intentions ;  perni- 
cious.    '■'■  Malignant  care."  Macaulay. 

Some  malignant  power  upon  my  life.  Shak. 

Something  deleterirms  and  malignant  as  his  touch.    Haivfhorne. 

3.  (Med.)  Tending  to  produce  death;  threatening  a 
fatal  issue;  virulent;  as,  7»(7/i>na7?Miphtheria. 

Malignant  pustule  (Med.),  a  very  contagious  disease, 
transmitted  to  man  from  animals,  characterized  by  the 
formation,  at  the  point  of  reception  of  tlie  virus,  of  a 
vesicle  or  pustule  which  first  enlarges  and  then  breaks 
down  into  an  unhealthy  ulcer.    It  is  marked  by  profound 
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exhaustion  and  in  usually  fatal.  Culled  also  charbon. 
aud  HometmieH,  improperly,  untUraz.  ^ 

Ma-llg'nant  (mi-llg'nant),  n.  1.  A  man  of  extrenie 
enmitv  »v  evi'l  intentions.  Hooker. 

2.  {ICng.  Hist.)  One  of  tho  adherents  of  Charles  1.  or 
CharJcH  11.  ;  —  HO  called  by  the  0]>pohito  party. 

Ma-llg'nant  ly,  a<lv.     in  a  malignant  manner. 

Ma-Ugn'er  (iim-]jn'er),  n.     One  who  maligns. 

Ma-Ug'nl-ly  (ma-ng/«r-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  A-  p.  p.  Ma- 
LioKiFiicD  (-nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n.  Malionipyiko  (-filing).] 
\h.  malunms  maligii -f  -/j/.]  To  make  malign  or  nialig- 
nant.     L^'-]     "  A  strong  faith  jnalignijied."        Soui/iey. 

Ma-Ug'nl-ty  (-t^),  n.      [F.  maligjiite,  L.  maUg7iitas.-\ 

1.  Ihc  state  or  quality  of  being  malignant;  dihposi- 
tion  to  do  evil ;  virulent  enmity  ;  malignancy  ;  malice ; 
spite.  o         J  y 

2.  Virulence  ;  deadly  quality. 
IliB  physicians  discerned  uu  mviiicildc  maligmtj/  in  his  die- 

^"^'^'  Uayv.urd. 

3.  Extremeevilnessof  nature  or  influence  ;  pemicious- 
ness  ;  heinousness  ;  as,  the  malignity  of  fraud,    [ie.] 

Syn,  —  See  Malice. 

Ma-llgn'ly  (ma-lin'lj),  adv. 
with  lllali^1ntv. 

Ma-lin'ger  (nid-lTn'ger ;  277),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
Malingeklu  (-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Malingehino.J  To 
act  tlie  part  ol  a  nialingerer  ;  to  feign  illiiefis  or  inability. 

Ma-lin'ger-er  (-er),  n.  [v.  walingre  sickly,  weakly, 
prob.  from  mat  ill  +  OF.  heingre,  haingre,  thin,  lean, 
infirm,  fr.  L.  aegcr.']  In  the  army,  a  soldier  who  feigns 
himself  sick,  or  who  induces  or  protracts  an  illness,  in 
order  to  avoid  doing  liis  duty  ;  hence,  in  general,  one 
who  shirks  liis  duty  by  pretending  illness  or  inability. 

Ma-lln'ger-y  (-y),  n.  The  sjiirit  or  practices  of  a  ma- 
lingerer ;  malingering. 

Mall-son  (mai'T-z'n),  n.  [OF.  male.iron,  L.  maledic- 
tio.  See  Malediction,  and  cf.  Benison.]  Malediction  ; 
curse  ;  execration.     IPocfic^ 

God's  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainRaye.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Maimn  (ma'kTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  Maud,  the  proper 
name.  Cf.  Grimalkin.]  [Written  also  maj^A-m.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  kitchenmaid  ;  a  slattern.  Chfiurer. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts,  used  by  the  kitchen  servant. 

3.  A  scarecrow.     [^Prov.  Eng.^ 

4.  (Mil.)  A  mop  or  sponge  attached  to  a  jointed  staff 
for  swabbing  out  a  cannon. 

Mall  (mal;  *J77),  n.  [Written  also  maul.']  [OE 
malle,  F.  mail,  L.  malleus.  Cf.  Malleus.]  1.  A  large 
heavy  wooden  beetle  ;  a  mallet  for  driving  anything  with 
force;  a  maul.  Addison. 

2.  A  heavy  blow.     [Ofij.]  Spenser. 

3.  An  old  game  played  with  malls  or  mallets  and  balls. 
See  Pall-mall.  Cotton. 

4.  (mjSl;  277)  A  place  where  the  game  of  jnall  waa 
played.     Hence  :  A  public  walk  ;  a  level  shaded  walk. 

Part  of  the  area  was  laid  out  in  gravel  walke.  and  planted 
witli  elms  ;  and  those  convenient  and  frequented  walks  obtained 
the  name  of  the  City  Mull.  Southa/. 

Mall  (mal),  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Malled  (maid)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mallikg,]  [Cf.  OF.  mailler.  See'JfALL  a 
beetle,  and  cf.  Malleate.]  To  beat  with  a  mall ;  to  beat 
witli  something  heav)- ;  to  bruise  ;  to  maul. 

Mall  (mSl),  n.  I'LL,  mallum  a  pubUc  assembly;  cf. 
OHG.  mahal  assembly,  transaction  ;  akin  to  AS.  mseSel, 
merely  assembly,  mitlaji  to  speak,  Goth,  mapl  market 
place.]  Formerly,  among  Teutonic  nations,  a  meeting 
of  the  notables  of  a  state  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  such  meeting  being  a  modification  of  the  an- 
cient popular  assembly.  Hence  :  (a)  A  court  of  justice. 
(b)  A  place  where  justice  is  administered,  (c)  A  place 
where  public  meetings  are  held. 

Cuuncils,  which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  vialls, 

cf'^^ed.  Milman. 

Mallard  (m21'lerd),  n.      [F.  malart,  fr.  male  male  4- 

-art  ~  -ard.    See  Male,  o.,  and  -aed.]      1.  {Zool.)  A 

_  drake  ;  the  male  of  Anas  boschas. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  large  wild  duck  (Anas 
boschas)  inh-abiting  both  America  and 
Europe.       The  domestic  duck  has  de- 
scended froui  this  species.     Called  also 
green/iead. 
Malle-a-bil'l-ty  (-le-a-bTl'T-tj),   n. 
[Cf.    F.    malltahilite.]        The 
quality   or   state  of   being 
malleable  ;  —  opposed    to 
'riahility    and    brittle- 
ness.  Locke. 

Mal 'le- a- Wo 
(m51'le-a-b'l),    a. 
^  [F.  malleable,  fr. 
-^  LL.    malleare  to 
hammer.     See 
SIalleatb.]     Ca- 
.Mallard  i^Anm  bo.'>:h'ii.\.    M;ile.  pable  of  being  ex- 

tended or  shaped 
by  beating  with  a  hammer,  or  by  the  pressure  of  rollers ; 
—  applied  to  metals. 

Malleable  Iron,  iron  that  is  capable  of  extension  or  of 
being  shaped  under  the  hammer  :  decarbonized  cast  iron. 
See  under  Iron.  —  Malleable  iron  castinge,  articles  cast 
from  pig  iron  and  made  malleable  by  heating  them  for 
several  days  in  the  presence  of  some  substance,  as  hema- 
tite, which  deprives  the  cast  iron  of  some  of  its  carbon. 
Mal'le-a-ble-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  malleable. 
Malle-a-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  maUeable. 
Malle-al  (-'dl.  a.     (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  malleus. 
Malle-ate  (-at),  v.  t.      {imp.  &  p.  p.  Malleated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mallkating  (-a'ting).]      [L. 
malleatns  hammered,  fr.  malleus  a  hammer.     See  Maix. 
1'.  M     To  hammer  ;  to  beat  into  a  plate  or  leaf. 

Mal'le-a'tion  (mSl'le-a'shun),  71.  [LL.  mnlleatio  :  cf. 
OF.  malteation.]  The  act  or  process  of  beating  into  a 
plate,  sheet,  or  leaf,  as  a  metal ;   extension  by  beating. 
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Malle-chO  (mSlMe-cho),  n.     Same  as  Malicho. 
Mal-lee'   bird'  (mai-le' berd').     {ZooL)     [From  na- 
tive n.iiiu-.]     Tlie  Ifipoa.      See  Leifoa. 

Mal'le-mock  (mul'lS-iuGk),  1 71.    {Zo'ul.)  See  Molle- 

Mal'le-moke  (-mok).  f     moee. 

Mal'Ien-ders  (-Icu-derz),  n.  pi.  (Far.)  Same  as  Ma- 
landers. 

Bflal-le'O'lar  (mriMe'ci-ler),  a.  [See  Malleolus.] 
{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  malleolus  ;  iu  the  region 
cf  the  malleoli  of  the  ankle  joint. 

II  Mal-le'o-lus  (-lus),  ?t.;  pL  Malleoli  (-11).  [L., 
dim.  of  rna/lfus  liammer.]  1.  {Anat.)  A  projection  at 
the  distal  end  of  each  bone  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle  joint. 
'Hie  malleolus  of  tlie  tibia  is  the  internal  projection,  that 
of  the  fibula  the  extenial. 

2.  '*  A  layer,"  a  shoot  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
there  cut  halfway  through. 

Mallet  (mSiaet),  n.  [F.  maUlet,  dim.  of  mail.  See 
Mall  a  beetle.]  A  small  maul  with  a  short  handle, 
—  used  esp.  for  driving  a  tool,  as  a  chisel  or  the  like  ; 
also,  a  light  beetle  with  a  long  handle,  —  used  in  playing 
croquet. 

i;Mal'Ie-us  (maine-us),  n.;  pi.  Mallei  (-i).  [L., 
hammer.  See  Mall  a  beetle.]  1.  {Annt.)  The  outer- 
most of  the  three  small  auditory  bones,  or  ossicles  ;  the 
hammer.  It  is  attached  to  the  tympanic  membrane  by 
a  long  process,  the  handle  or  manubrium.  See  Illust.  of 
£ak. 

2.  (ZooL)  One  of  the  hard  lateral  pieces  of  the  maa- 
tax  of  Rotifera.     See  Mastax. 

3.  {Zvol. )  A  genus  of  bivalve  shells ;  the  hammer  shell. 
I' Mal-loph'a-ga  (mai-15f'a-ga),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

/LioAAos  a  lock  of  wool  +  tftayelv  to  eat.]  (ZooL)  An  ex- 
tensive group  of  insects  which  are  parasitic  on  birds  and 
mammals,  and  feed  on  the  featliers  and  hair  ;  —  called 
also  bird  lice.     See  Bird  louse,  under  Bird. 

1  Mal-lo'tUS  (mSI-lo'tQs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ftoAAwrds 
fleecy.]  (Zo- 
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The  Capolin  (.Mu/Miu^  rillosus). 


"*^ 


extensively  used  as  bait  for  cod. 

Mallow  (mai'lo),  {  n.     [OE.  malice,  AS.  niealtrey  fr. 

Mal'lows  (-16z),  \  L.  mah-a,  akin  to  Gr.  naAdxv  '% 
cf.  fioAcicrcreti/  to  soften,  jxaAaicos  soft.  Named  eitlier 
from  its  softening  or  relaxius  properties,  or  from  its  soft 
downy  leaves.  Cf.  Mauve,  Malachite.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  (Malva)  having  mucilaginous  quahtiea.  See 
Malvaceovs. 

C^^  The  flowers  of  the  common  mallow  f  J/,  syhestris) 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  dwarf  mallow  (M.  rotundifo- 
lin)  is  a  common  weed,  and  its  flattened,  disk-.shaped 
fruits  are  called  c/ieeses  by  children.  Tree  mallow  {Af. 
Mnnritiana  and  Ijtvnlera  nrborfo},  musk  mallow  {M. 
moschntu),  rose  mallow  or  hollyhock,  and  curled  mallow 
(J/,  crispu)^  are  less  commonly  seen. 

Indian  mallow.  See  Abutilon.  —  Jew's  mallow,  a  plant 
(Corr/ionis  olitoriti.'H  used  as  a  pot  herb  by  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  —  Marsh  mallow.    See  under  Marsh. 

Mal'Iow-wort'  {mSI'li-wGrt),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  plant 
of  the  onier  iV(//t'rtce^. 

Malm 'mam),  \  n.     [Cf.   AS.    menlm    sand.] 

Malm'brlck^  (-brTk'),  I  A  kind  of  brick  of  a  liglit 
111  o\vii  or  yellowish  color,  made  of  sand,  clay,  and  chalk. 

Mal'Cia  (raSl'mi),  71.  (Zool.)  A  spotted  trout  (Sn/rf- 
linna  mnlinn),  inhabiting  Northern  .\nierica,  west  of  the 
Uocky  Mountains ;  —  called  also  Dolly  Varden  trouty  hull 
trout,  red-spotted  trout,  and  golet. 


Slalnia  (Stitvrliniis  mnlmti). 

'  Mai 'mag  (mSI'mSg),  71.  [F.,  from  native  name  in 
M  id  ii,';im:ti-.]     (Zt/ol.)  Tlie  tarHJUH,  or  spectral  lenuir. 

Malm'sey  (mam'zy),  /).  [OK.  inalvr.sip,  F.  malvoisie. 
It.  jiuilriisia,  7ii"lviif/ia,  fr.  Malra.iia,  or  Napoli  di  3f(il- 
vasia,  in  the  Morea.j  A  kind  of  sweet  wine  from  Crete, 
the  Canary  IslandK,  etc.  ,^/iiik. 

Marnu-tri'tlon  fmSt'nfi-trTshTni),  v.  [Affil-  4-  Jiutri- 
t,mi.  \     (  /•/n/.'iin/. )    Faulty  or  iiiiperfect  nutrition. 

Mal-ob'ser-va'tlon  (mSI-5b'zer-vaMiun),  71.  [^fnl' 
-  i,/.-:r,  I'-itio/i.j^    KrroneouH  observation.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Mal-o'dor  (-o'dcr),  n.     An  ollensive  odor. 

Mal-o'dor-OUS  (-um),  a.  Offensive  to  the  sense  of 
fiikII  ;  iii-Hiiu-ning.  —  Mal-o'dor-oua-ness,  7j.    Carhjle. 

Mal'o-natO(-i^-nut).  n.    (C/inn.)  Asaltuf  malonicacid. 

Ma-lon'lc  (ini-lGnTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
dehjgnating,  an  acid  produced  artiticially  as  a  white  crys- 
talline «iibwtance,  CH^.(C0._;H)5,  and  so  called  because 
obtained  by  tlie  oxidation  of  malic  itcid. 

Mal'0-nyl  f  mSKft-nTI).  v.  {Mafoniv.  -f-  -7/7.]  (Cfirm.) 
A  liydrt"  arhnii  radical,  CH,.(CO)o,  from  maIoni<'  acid. 

Mal-pl^ghl-a  (mai-pe'gt-A),  n."  [NL.  See  Malpiohi- 
AN.]  (Bot.)  A  penim  of  tropical  American  fihriibs  with 
r>ppo«lt<}  leaves  and  small  white  or  reddinh  flowers.  The 
drupes  of  Mttlpif/hfu  iirt-ns  are  eaten  under  the  name  of 
B'irh'i'lorji  rh'rrics. 

Mal-pl'ghi-a'ceons  Mi'HhilH),  a.  (Bot.)  Of.  pertain- 
ing to,  or  rciiiiililiutr,  a  natural  order  of  tropinil  treen  and 
hhnihH  (Afo/pig/iiacetr),  some  of  them  climbing  plants, 
and  their  htcnm  fonning  many  of  the  curioiiH  lianes  of 
South  American  forents. 


Mal-pl'ghi-an  (mSl-pe'gT-nn),  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  discovered  by,  Marcello  Malpighi,  an  Italian 
anatomist  of  the  17th  century. 

MaJpighian  capsules  or  corpusclea,  the  glounlar  dilata- 
tions, containing  the  glomeruli  or  Malpighiau  tufts,  at  the 
extremities  of  tlie  urinary  tubules  of  the  kidney. —  Mal- 
pighlan  corpusclea  of  the  spleen,  masses  of  adenoid  tissue 
connected  with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 

Mai  po-si'tion  (mill'pij-zlsh'ian),  n.  [Mai-  -\-  posi- 
tii')i.'\     A  wrong  pusitiun. 

Mal-prac'tice  (mai-prSk'tTs),  n.  lM<tI-  -\- practice.} 
Evil  practice  ;  illegal  or  immoral  conduct ;  practice  con- 
trary to  established  rides  ;  specifically,  the  treatment  of 
a  case  by  a  surgeon  or  physician  in  a  manner  which  is 
contrary  to  accepted  rules  and  productive  of  unfavorable 
results.     [Written  also  7na!eproctice.'} 

Malt  (malt),  71.  [AS.  mealt ;  akin  to  D.  mout,  G. 
vialz,  Icel.,'Sw.,  &  Dan.  ?«o//,  and  E.  7nelt.  V108.  See 
Melt.]  Barley  or  other  grain,  steeped  in  water  and 
dried  in  a  kiln,  thus  forcing  germination  until  the 
saccharine  principle  has  been  evolved.  It  is  used  iu 
brewing  and  in  the  distillation  of  whisky. 

Malt,  o.     Relating  to,  containing,  or  made  with,  malt. 

Malt  liquor,  an  alcoholic  liquor,  as  beer,  ale,  porter, 
etc-,  prep;^red  by  fermentiug  an  infusion  of  malt.  —  Malt 
duat.  tini-  particles  of  malt,  or  of  the  grain  used  iu  mak- 
ing malt  ;  — used  as  a  fertilizer.  "Malt  dusf  consists 
chiefly  of  the  infant  radicle  separated  from  the  grain." 
Sir  ll.  Darij.  —  Malt  floor,  a  floor  for  drying  malt.  —  Malt 
houae,  or  Malthouse,  a  house  in  which  malt  is  made.  —  Malt 
kiln,  a  heated  chamber  for  drying  malt. 

Malt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Malted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Malting.]     To  make  into  malt ;  as,  to  )nalt  barley. 

Malt,  V.  i.  To  become  malt ;  also,  to  make  grain  into 
malt.  Mortimer. 

Mal'ta-lent  (m5Kt4-knt),  n.  [F.  See  Malice,  and 
Talent.]   Ill  will ;  mahce.    [Obs.'\  Iio7}}.  0/ B.  S2)enser. 

Mal-tese'  (mal-tez'  or  -tes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Malta  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  it.  sinff.  &  pi.  Anative  or 
iiili;iliitant  of  Malta  ;  the  people  of  Malta. 

Maltese  cat  {ZoV,!.  i.  a  mouse-colored  variety  of  the  do- 
nirstic  c.it.  —  Malteae  croBB.  See  Illust.  5,  of  Cross.— 
Malteae  dog  (Zonl.),  a  breed  of  small  terriers,  having 
long  silky  white  hair.    The  breed  originated  in  Malta. 

I  Mal'tha  (mSiaba),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tiakBa.-]  1.  A 
variety  of  bitumen,  viscid  and  tenacious,  like  pitch,  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odor. 

2.  Mortar.     [0/>5,]  Holland. 

Mal-thu'slan  (mai-thu'zhan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  political  economist,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  or 
conforming  to  his  views  ;  as.  Malt/iusian  tlieories. 

C^^  Malthus  held  that  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  its  means  of  subsistence  can  be  made  to  do, 
and  hence  that  tlie  lower  classes  must  necessarily  sufier 
more  or  less  from  lack  of  food,  iniless  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation be  checked  by  prudential  restraint  or  otherwnse. 

Mal-thu'slan,  ?i.     A  follower  of  Malthus. 

Mal-thu'slan-ism  (-Tz'm),  7?.  The  system  of  Mal- 
thiisiaii  doctrines  relating  to  population. 

Malt'in  {nialt'Tii),        iii.    {P?njsiof.  Ckem.)    The  fer- 

Malt'lne  (-in  or  -en),  J  raentative  principle  of  malt ; 
malt  diastase ;  also,  a  name  given  to  various  medicinal 
preparations  made  from  or  containing  malt. 

Malt'lng  (malt'Tng),  ji.  The  process  of  making,  or 
of  becoming,  malt. 

MalVman  (-man),  71. ;  pi.  Maltmen  (-men).  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  malt. 

Mal-tQn4c  (mal-ton'Tk),  a.  {Chern.)  Of,  pertaining 
to.  or  derived  from,  maltose  ;  specif.,  designating  an  acid 
called  also  filuconic  or  dcxtronic  acid.     See  Gluconic. 

MalfOSe^  (malt'os'')'.  "■  [From  Malt.]  {IViy.tioL 
Che}/i.)  A  crystalline  .^ugar  formed  from  starcli  by  the 
action  of  diastase  of  malt,  and  the  amylolytic  ferment  of 
saliva  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  resembles  dextrose,  but 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  liglit  further  to  the  right 
and  possesses  a  lower  cupric  oxide  reducing  power. 

Mal-treat'  (m5I-tret'),  r.  t.     [_imp.  &  p.  p.  Maltreat- 
ed; p.  pr.  S:  vh.  71.  Maltreating.]     [Mai-  -j-  treat:  cf. 
F.  iiialfraiffr.'l    To  treat  ill;  to  abuse ;  to  treat  roughly. 
;     Mal-treafment  (-m'-nt),  ».    [Cf.  F.  maltraitement.'] 
Ill  trcatnieiit ;  ill  usage  ;  abuse. 

Malt'ster  (malt'ster),  71.     A  maltman.  Swiff. 

MalVworm''  (-wflrm'),  «.     A  tippler,     [i?.]         .S7/</A-. 

Malt'y  (-y)i  ^-     Containing,  or  like,  malt.      Dickens. 

I  Malum  (uiaMum),  n. ;  pi.  Mala  (-1A).  [L.]  An 
evil.     See  Mala. 

Mal-va'ceous  (miH-va'shub),  n.  [L.  malracnis,  from 
inalvn  mallows.  See  Mallow.]  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of  plants  {Mai vacete),  of 
which  the  mallow  is  the  type.  The  cotton  plant,  holly- 
hock, and  ftbutilon  are  of  this  order,  and  the  baobab  and 
the  silk-cotton  trees  arc  now  referred  to  it. 

Mal''ver-sa''tlon  (niSI-ver-pa'«hun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  inal- 
versrr  to  be  corrupt  in  office,  fr.  L.  innle.  ill  -f  versari  to 
move  about,  to  occui)y  one's  self,  I'crtcre  to  turn.  See 
Malice,  and  Verse.]  Evil  conduct;  fraudulent  prac- 
tices :  iiiinbehavior,  corruption,  or  extortion  in  office. 

Mal've-Sie  (mJll'vt-sT),  7?.  Malmsey  wine.  See 
Mai.msev.      "  A  jub  of  7n<ilvr.si/r.^^  Chaucer. 

Mam  (mSm),  n.     [Abbrev.  fr.  jnamTna.'y     Mannna. 

Ma-ma'  (ma-mii'  or  ma'mA),  n.     See  Mamma. 

Mam'a-luke  (mJtm'a-luk),  n.     Same  as  Mameluke. 
'  Mam'elon  (iiiiliii''-!on),  71.  [F.]  A  rounded  hillock; 
u  roinuled  elevatirm  or  i^rotulterance.  Wcstniin.  Bev. 

!  Mam'e-lu'CO  (mSiir'-lu'ki^),  7?.  [Pg.l  A  child  born 
(if  a  white  f;ither  and  an  Indian  mother.     [S.  Aiuer.'\ 

Mam'eluke  (e-lfik),  7j.  [F.  mamrlouk.  cf.  Sp.  mame- 
liii'f),  It.  7uiimiiiatncco  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  7iuniiluk  a  purchased 
hiave  or  captive;  lit.,  possessed  or  in  one's  power,  p.  p. 
of  inalakn  to  possess.]  One  of  a  body  of  mounted  sol- 
diers recruited  from  slaves  converted  to  MohammedaniKUi , 
who,  during  several  centuries,  had  more  or  less  control 
of  the  goviTnment  of  Egypt,  until  exterminated  or  dis- 
persed by  Mehemet  Ali  in  isll 


Mam'll-la'ted  (mSm'Tl-la't^d),  a.    See  MAMMnxATEir, 

Mam-ma'  {nia-ma' or  ma'mi  ;  'J77),  n.  [Reduplicated 
from  tlie  infantine  word  77iO,  influenced  in  spelling  by 
L.  7«am77ia  breast :  cf.  F.  77ia77ia7i.]  Mother;  —  a  word 
of  tenderness  and  familiarity.     [Written  also  inama."] 

Tell  talcs  to  jiapa  and  7Ha»(H((i.  Stci/t. 

Mam'ma    (mam'ma),   n. ;  pi.   Mamm.e    (-me).      [L. 
VKun ma  hrea.at.']     {A7iat.)  A  glandular  organ  for  secret-  ' 
ing  milk,  characteristic  of  all  mammals,  but  usually  ru- 
dimentary in  the  male ;    a  mammary  gland  ;  a  breast ; 
udder ;  bag. 

Mam'mal  (-mal),  n. ,-  pi.  Mammals  f-malz).  [L.  mam- 
7?ia/i\5  belonging  to  the  breast,  fr.  7/(an(7»n  tlie  breast  or 
pap  :  cf.  F.  inammaLI     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Mammalia. 

Age  of  mammals.    See  under  Age,  71.,  8. 

;  Mam-ma'U-a  (mSm-ma'lT-a),  7(.7)/.  [NL.,  from  L- 
7uammulis.  See  Mammal.]  {Zool.)  The  highest  class  of 
Vertebrata.  The  young  are  nouriElied  for  a  time  by 
milk,  or  an  analogous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  mother. 

P°^  Mammalia  are  divided  into  three  subclasses  :  — 
Placentuliii.    This  subclass  embraces  all  the  higher 
orders,  including  man.    In  these  the  fetus  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  placenta. 

j  II.  Marsupialiti.  In  these  no  placenta  is  formed,  and 
the  young,  which  are  born  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 

j  ment.  are  carried  for  a  time  attached  to  the  teats,  and. 
usually  protected  by  a  marsupial  pouch.  The  opossum, 
kangaroo,  wombat,  and  koala  are  examples. 

III.  Mojwtremata.  In  this  group,  which  includes  the 
genera  Bc/iidiia  and  (ir7iit/iorhi,7ic/ni.s,  the  female  lays- 
large  eggs  resembling  those  of  a  bird  or  lizard,  and  the 
young,  which  are  hatched  like  those  of  birds,  are  nour- 
ished by  a  watery  secretion  from  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped mamniEe. 

Mam-mali-an  {-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mam- 
malia or  mammals. 

Mam'ma-llf'er-ons  (mXm'ma-lTfer-iSs),  a.  IMannnal 
-f  -jcrous.}  {Geo!.)  Containing  mammalian  remains;  — 
said  of  certain  strata. 

Mam'ma-log'lc-al  (-16j1-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  ta 
mammalogy. 

Mam-mal'o-gist  (mSin-mSl'o-iTst),  n.    [Cf.  F.  mam- 

7iiii/o(;i.yte.'\     One  versed  in  mainmalngy. 

Mam-mal'0-gy  (-jy)-  "■  [Mniuma  breast  -}-  -logy: 
cf.  F.  ii/"iinii(i/o<jie.']  The  science  which  relates  to  mam- 
mals or  the  Mammalia.     See  Mammalia. 

Mam'ma-ry  (mam'nia-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mn7)}mairc.']; 
(Auat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mammas  or  breasts ;  as, 
the  mammary  arteries  and  veins. 

Mam-mee'  (mSm-me'),  ;j.  [Haytian  mamey."]  {Bot.) 
A  fruit  tree  of  tropical  America,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Mam7nea  {M.  Amcricaiui) ;  also,  its  fruit.  The  latter  is 
large,  covered  with  a  thick,  tough  rind,  and  contains  a 
bright  yellow  pulp  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  fragrant  scent. 
It  is  often  called  7nam7nee  apple. 

Mam'mer  (mSm'mer).  7'.  /.  [Cf.  G.  meTnnie  coward, 
poltroon.]     To  hesitate  ;  to  mutter  doubtfully.     [Olis.'] 

Mam'met  (-met),  7(.  [See  Mawmet.]  An  idol ;  a 
puppet ;  a  doll.     [Obs.'\  behlnt.     S/iak. 

Mam'met-ry  (-ry),  77.    See  Mawmetry.    [Obs.'] 

Mam'ml-fer  (-mT-fer),  Ji.     [NL.     SeeMAMMiPEROUS.] 
{ZiKil.)  A  mammal.    See  Mammalia. 

Mam-mifer-OUS  (mam-nuf'er-us).  a.  [Ma7)nna  breast 
-f-  -/erous :  cf.  F.  iiiaiiniiiji'rf'.']  Having  breasts;  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  Mammalia. 

Mam'ml-fonn  (mSin'mt-form),  a.  [Maiumn  breast 
-\-  -/orni :  cf.  F.  mammifor7ne.'\  Having  the  form  of  a 
mamma  (breast)  or  mamiuiP. 

[;Mam-mil1a  (main-mTl'la),n.  ;  pJ,  Mammilla  (-le)^ 
[L.,  dim.  of  mamma  a  breast.]     (.47Hf/.)  The  nipple. 

Mam'mil-la-ry  (mSm'nul-l£-ry),  "•  [Cf.  F.  ma- 
millaire.  See  Mamjulla.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mammilla,  or  nipple,  or  to  the  breast ;  resembling  a  mam- 
milla ;  mammilloid. 

2.  {MiTi.)  Composed  of  convex  concretions,  somewhat 
resembling  the  breasts  in  form  ;  studded  with  small 
mammiform  protuberances. 

Mam'mil-late  (lut).  1  r.    [See  Mammill  a.} 

Mam'mllla'ted  (-la'ted),  (  1.  Havhig  small  nipples^ 
or  .siiiiill  protubLTaiice.s  like  nipples  or  mamuue. 

2.  {Zoi.l.)  Hounded  like  a  nipple;  —  said  of  the  apex 
of  some  .'hells. 

Mam-mil'U-form  (mJtm-mTl'IT-form),  a.  \_Mammilla 
-\-  •form.']     Having  the  form  of  a  mammilla. 

Mam'mll-lold  (mSm'mTl-loid),  a.  [Maimnilla  -j- 
-Oil/.]     Like  a  mammilla  or  nipple  ;  mammilliform. 

Mam'mock  (-muk),  «.  [Ir.  &  Gael.  77m77(  a  round 
hill -f   -'"7;.]     A  shapeless  piece;  a  fragment.     [Ohs.} 

Mam'mock,  7-.  /.     To  tear  to  pieces,     lObs.}     Milton. 

Mam'mO'flls  (-nin-dTs),  71.  [F.  inavwudis,  fr.  Hind. 
ma/iriin<li  a  muslin.]     Coarse  plain  India  muslins. 

Mam-mol'0-gy  (mSm-m51'M-jy),  7i.  IMarmiia  -\- 
-lo(ji;.]     Mastology.     See  Mammalogy. 

Mam'mon  (niltm'mfin)._7?.  [L.  Dimnmoiia,  Gr.  fiofi- 
fnofa't  riches.  Syr.  7namoua  :  cf.  Heb.  matmon  abiding 
place,  subterranean  storehouse,  treasury,  fr.  taman  to 
hide.]  Riches;  wealth;  the  god  of  riches;  riches,  per- 
sonified. 

Ye  cfin  not  FOrvo  God  and  Mammon.     Matf.  vi.  24. 

Mam'mon-lsh,  o.  Actuated  or  prompted  by  a  devotion 
to  money  getting  (>r  the  service  of  Mannuon.         Carli/le. 

Mam'mon  ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Devotion  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  :  wdrldliuess.  t'arlylc. 

Mam'mon-lst.  7i.    A  mnmmonite. 

Mam'mon-ltO  (it),  v.  One  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion ol  wenlth  or  the  service  of  Mammon.     C.  Iiijtgsley. 

Mam^mon-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shfin),  7).  Tlie  process  of 
making  uiaiitmoniKh  ;  tlie  state  of  being  under  tho  iiifiu- 
enee  of  mammoniRm. 

Mam'mon-ize  (-tz),  v.  f.    To  make  mammonish. 

Mam-mose'  (mJtm-mos'),  n.  [L.  7iiam7)iosus  Imving- 
lartre  breasts,  majiima  breast.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  form 
of  the  brciu-t  ;  breast-shaped. 
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Mflpi^moth  (niain'niStli),  n.  [Russ.  mdmont,  m/i- 
tnant,  Ir.  Tiirtur  miutima  tim  i-:vrtli.  Cf-rtaiii  Tart:tr 
races,  the  TiiiiROose»  ami  Yakoota,  belit-vt'd  that  the 
maimnotli  worked  its  way  in  tho  eartli  hkti  a,  iuoIr.] 
\Zo'ol.)  All  extinct,  liairy,  inanecl  elephant  (h'li/}/ifix 
primif/eyiiiis),  of  enonuoim  size,  remains  nf  wliich  are 
loiind  in  tho  northern  partw  of  both  continents.  Tin- 
last  of  the  race,  iu  EurotK!,  wero  coeval  with  prehistoric 
man. 


RCBtoratinii  oE  Muiiiiiinlli. 

I^r*  Several  Kiieriinens  have  hem  foniid  in  Siberia 
preserved  rutin-,  with  the  r|.-sh  and  li;iir  remaining. 
They  were  inil>.'ddrd  in  tin-  irr  .-IiIIh  at  a  n-niote  period, 
and  became  expuacd  by  tlie  nu-ltiiit;  ol  the  iie. 

Mam'moth  (m5m'ni5th),  a.  Keaembliuf;  the  mam- 
moth in  size  ;  very  large;  Ricantic;  as,  a  ;»'f»)W(o//t  ox. 

IHain'niO-tlirept  (-mo-tlir6pt),  ??.    [Gr.  ixanfioBpeTnof; ; 
fjidnfj-a   grandniother  -f-  Tpe^eiu    to    nouriwh.J      A    child 
brought  up  by  its  grandmother  ;  a  spoiled  child.     [A'.] 
O,  you  are  a  mere  inammot/irfjit  in  judgment.     Ji.  Junson. 

niam'my  (-my).  «•  /  p^'  SIammies  (-mlz).  A  child's 
name  for  mamma,  mother. 

II  IHam'Zer  (-zer),  n.  [Heb.  mamcer.']  A  person  born 
of  relations  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  law  ;  a  bastard.  JJeut.  xxiii.  '2  {Doiiai/  ver- 
sion). 

Man  (mSn),  «. ;  pi.  Men  (mEn).  [AS.  mann,  vian, 
■monn,  mon  ;  akin  to  OS.,  D.,  &  OHG.  //u//;,  G.  vunm, 
Icel.  maSr,  for  maniir,  Dan.  mnnd^  Sw.  vian^  Goth. 
manna^  Skr.  vtanu.,  mmnis,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  ma}i  to 
think,  and  E.  7nmrf.  V104.  Cf.  Minx  a  pert  girl.]  1.  A 
liunian  being  ;  —  opposed  to  bea.st. 

Tlicpe  men  wcut  nbcmt  widi-,  and  mat)  found  they  none, 

But  fair  country,  ami  wild  beast  nmny  [a]  one.     R.  or  (Voiir. 

'Die  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am  ;  the  violet  smells  to  him  ns  it 
doth  to  me.  ^hah. 

2.  Especially  :  An  adult  male  person  ;  a  grown-up 
male  person,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  a  child. 

When  I  became  a  mem,  I  jiut  away  childish  ttiinja. 

1  Cor.  xiii,  11. 
Cencua,  a  woman  once,  nnd  once  a  tnan.         Urj/den. 

3.  The  human  race  ;  mankind. 

And  God  said.  Let  us  make  jnnn  m  our  image,  after  our  Hkc- 

Qess,  and  let  them  have  dominion.  Gen.  i.  2G. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope. 

4.  The  male  portion  of  the  human  race. 

"Woman  has,  in  s;:enernl.  much  stronger  propensity  than  man 
to  the  discharge  of  parental  duties.  Coirj-er. 

5.  One  possessing  in  a  liigh  degree  the  distinrtive 
qualities  of  manhood;  one  having  manly  excellence  of 
any  kind.  Shak, 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  nil  :  .  .  .  the  elcmenta 

So  mixed  in  liim  that  Nature  riiiKht  *tiiiid  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  "Tliis  was  a  nutn.'^'  Shak. 

6.  An  adult  male  servant ;  also,  a  vassal ;  a  subject. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Old  Proverb. 

The  vnesal,  or  tenant,  knettinf,'.  unfxirt,  uncovered,  and  liold- 
ini:  up  his  hands  betwi-en  those  of  liis  Uird,  professed  that  he 
did  become  his  mnn  from  that  day  fortli,  of  hie.  limb,  and 
earthly  honor.  Jifackstone. 

7-  A  term  of  familiar  address  often  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  some  degree  of  authority,  impatience, 
or  haste;  as,  Come,  maji,  we  've  no  time  to  lose  ! 

8.  A  married  man ;  a  husband  ;  —  correlative  to  ift'/e. 

1  pronounce  that  they  are  man  and  wife. 

JJooK'  of  Com.  Praiier. 
Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man.     A<ldiaon. 

9.  One,  or  any  one,  indefinitely ;  —  a  modified  survival 
of  the  Saxon  use  of  m«7(,  or  /how,  as  an  indefinite  pronoun. 

A  mail  can  not  make  him  laugh.  Shak. 

A  "ion  would  expect  to  find  some  nntiquitiea  ;  but  all  they 

have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  au  old  rostrum  o£  a  Roman  ship. 

Atidison. 

10.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  certain  games,  as 
chess  or  draughts,  are  played. 

C^F^  -J^""  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  in  composition,  or 
as  a  separate  adjective,  its  sense  being  usually  self-ex- 
plaiuing  ;  as,  innn  cliild,  mmi  eatrr  or  iiiunv.it^-r,  iiinn- 
eating,  mti/i  hater  or  uifi/ihutw,  nni n-U'^itluf:,  (f;'f;;liuiiter, 
7/Mf/*-hunting.  //('/;/ kilU-r,  iiin//-k\nin\;,  mmi  midwife, 
man  pleaser,  num  servant.  /;/"?i-shapt;d,  /jy((?j.-ilayer,  man- 
stealer,  ?nrt«-stealing,  m<mi\\\eU  nitiii  worship,  etc. 

Afa7t  is  also  used  as  a  suffix  to  denote  a  person  of  the 
male  sex  having  a  business  which  pertains  to  the  thing 
spoken  of  in  tlte  iiualifyiug  part  of  the  compound ;  ash- 
wmjj,  butter///-/H,  laundry*//^?^,  luniben^nn;,  milkHifrn, 
Hremany  showinan,  waterman,  xvoodmtrn.  Where  the 
ronihiiiatidii  is  imt  f.uniliar.  or  where  some  specific  mean- 
ing nf  tlie  innipnuiid  is  to  Ite  avoided,  innn  is  used  as  a 
separat.-  sulist:iiitivi-  m  the  foregoing  sense;  as,  apple 
vuni,  clotli  mail,  eual  man,  hardware  num,  wood  man 
(as  distinguLshed  from  \vood/»(/)it. 

Man  ape  {Zoi'd.),  an  anthropoid  ape,  as  the  gorilla.  — 
Man  at  anng,  a  designation  of  the  fourteenth  and  ftf- 
teentli  centuries  for  a  soldier  fully  armed.  —  Man  engine, 
a  mechanical  lift  for  raising  or  lowering  people  through 
considerable  distances;  specifically  f.I//;*';/(/),  a  contnv- 
auce  by  whicli  miners  iitseend  or -leseeiid  iu  a  shaft.  It 
consists  of  a  si-vi.'.s  .-f  hmdiuLTs  iu  tin-  sh;ift  and  an  equal 
number  of  .^liflvr.s  ,<u  :i  vrrtir.d  rod  whi.h  has  an  up  and 
down  motion  equal  to  the  distance   between  the  suc- 


oeasive  landings.  A  man  steps  from  a  landing  to  a  shelf 
and  is  lifted  or  lowered  to  tlie  next  landing.  up<jn  which 
he  then  steps,  and  ho  on,  traveling  l»y  hU(r<'eNMVe  stages. 

—  Man  Friday,  a  person  wholly  huhhervient  to  the  will  of 
another,  like  Kuliinsnu  ('iumoo'h  .servant  P'riday.  —Man  of 
Btraw.  a  puiqu-t  ;  nm-wln.  is  rnntmlli'd  by  others;  also, 
one  who  IS  not  r-'sporiMbh-  pcriini;ii"ilv,  Man-of-the-earth 
(/l>d.u  a  twuuiHT  plant  (//"uinra  j.ahdiinif-n  v,i\U  h-.iv.-n 
and  llnwrrn  linK'li  hk.-  tlmhi^  ol  tlir  liinrnilig-gl'U'V,  bllt 
Jiavijig  an  iinuieusc  tubt-roiin  fiiriu;ut'oUH  rout.  Ma.n  of 
war.  (a)  A  warrior;  a  soldier.  fS/mk.  di)  (.Saut.)  tiee  iu 
the  Vocabulary.  —  To  be  one'B  own  man,  to  have  command 
of  one's  self ;  not  to  be  subject  to  another. 

Man  (niiSn),  t'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Manned  (mSnd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  th.  n.  Manning.]  1.  To  sujjply  with  men  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  BufHcient  force  or  complement  of  men,  as 
for  management,  service,  defense,  or  the  like  ;  to  guard  ; 
aSi  to  mait  a  ship,  boat,  or  fort. 

Sec  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall  !  Shak. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  tlieir  youny  men  arm.     Walter. 

2.  To  furnish  with  strength  for  action;  to  prepare  for 
efbciency ;  to  fortify.  "Tlieodosiua  having  vianntd  his 
soul  with  proper  rellections."  Addison. 

3.  To  tame,  as  a  hawk.     [7i'.]  Shak. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  servant,  or  servants.  [06i.]  Shak, 

5.  To  wait  on  as  a  manservant.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
[J^^  In  "  Othello,"  V.  ii.  270,  the  meaning  is  uucci'taiu, 

benig,  perhaps  :  To  point,  to  aim,  or  to  mauage. 

To  man  a  yard  iSniif.u  to  send  men  upon  a  yard,  as 
for  furling  or  reefing  a  sail.  —  Tc  man  the  yarda  ySiDit.), 
to  station  men  on  the  yards  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  re- 
spect. 

Man'a-ble  C-A-b'l),  a.     Marriageable.     [06^.] 

nian,''ace  (ni5n'i!iH),  n.  &  v.     Same  as  Menace.    {Ohs.'\ 

Man'a-cle  (-:i-k'l),  n.  [OE.  manicle,  OF.  vuniivle^  F. 
vianic/c  sort  of  glove,  manacle,  L.  manicuUt  a  little  hand, 
dim.  of  mantis  hand  ;  cf.  L.  rnanica  sleeve,  manacle,  fr. 
manus.  See  Manual.]  A  handcuff";  a  shackle  for  the 
hand  or  wrist ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  like  vittna- 
cles  on  tliL'  right  band.  Evclus.  xxi.  ID. 

Man'a-cle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Manacled  (-kTd) ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vh.  n.  Manacling  (-klfng).]  To  put  handcuffs  or 
other  fastening  upon,  for  confining  the  hands  ;  tu  shackle  ; 
to  confine  ;  to  restrain  from  the  use  of  the  limbs  or  nat- 
ural powers. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and  shackle  him 
hand  and  loot?  Arbuthuot. 

Man'age  (mSn'aj),  n.  [F.  manege.  It.  maneggio,  fr. 
7?ianfv/r//«/eto  manage,  fr.  L.  m(/n«5  hand.  Perhaps  some- 
what influenced  by  F.  inhiage  housekeeping,  OF.  vtes- 
nage,  akin  to  E.  mansion.  See  Manual,  and  cf.  Manege.] 
The  handling  or  government  of  anything,  but  esp.  of  a 
horse;  management;  administration.  See  Manege.  [0&.?.] 

Young  men.  iii  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions,  embrace 

more  tlmn  thty  can  hold.  Baeon. 

Down,  down  I  come  ;  like  glistering  Phai'thon 

AVanting  the  muimge  of  unruly  jades.  Shak. 

Tlie  unlucky  mauatjc  of  this  fatal  brawl.  Shak. 

^^^  This  word,  in  its  limited  sense  of  management  of 
a  horse,  has  been  displaced  by  maneye  ;  in  its  more  gen- 
eral meaning,  by  management. 

Maii''age  (miin'aj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Managed 
(-ajd);  7>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Managing  (-a-jTng).]  [From 
Manage,  n.'\  1.  To  have  under  control  and  direction;  to 
conduct ;  to  guide  ;  to  administer  ;  to  treat  ;  to  handle. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  Ecarce  to  be  easily  mannijed. 

Sir  I.  ytii-ron. 
What  wars  I  mananc,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.      Prior. 

2-  Hence  :  Esp.,  to  guide  by  careful  or  delicate  treat- 
ment ;  to  wield  with  address ;  to  make  subservient  by  art- 
ful coudnct ;  to  bring  around  cuimingly  to  one's  plans. 

It  was  60  much  his  interest  to  vtanagc  liis  Protestant  subjects. 

Ai/di.'ion. 

It  was  not  her  humor  to  manage  thoEe  over  whom  she  had 

gained  an  ascendant.  Jip.  Ilurd. 

3.  To  train  iu  the  manege,  aa  a  horse  ;  to  exercise  in 
graceful  or  artful  action. 

4.  To  treat  with  care  ;  to  husband.  Bryden. 

6.  To  bring  about ;  to  contrive.  iShak. 
Sy n .  —  To  direct ;   govern  ;   control ;   wield  ;   order  ; 

contrive  ;  concert ;  conduct ;  transact. 

Man'age,  v.  ?".  To  direct  affairs  ;  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness or  attairs ;  to  administer. 

Leave  them  to  manarie  for  thee.  Dryden. 

Man'age-a-bll'i-ty  (-a-bilT-ty),  7?.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  manageable  ;  raanageableness. 

Man'age-a-ble  (mSn'aj-a-b'l),  a.  Such  aa  c.in  be 
maniit'rd  or  w^\-i\ ;  suffering  control ;  governable  ;  tracta- 
ble ;  .subservient;  as,  a  matiagcable  horse. 

Syn. —  Governable  ;  tractable;  controllable;  docile. 

—  Man'age-a-ble  ness,  n.  —  Man'age-a-bly,  adv. 
Iffan'age-leSB,  a.     Unmanageable.     [Ji.~\ 
Man'age-menl  (-ment),7z.  [From  Manage,  r.]  1.  The 

act  or  art  of  managing  ;  the  manner  of  treating,  directing, 
carrjing  on,  or  using,  for  a  purpose  ;  conduct ;  adminis- 
tration ;  guidance;  control;  as,  the  management  of  a 
family  or  of  a  farm  ;  the  management  of  state  affairs. 
"  The  managetneni  of  the  voire."  £".  Porter. 

2.  Business  dealing  ;  negotiation  ;  arrangement. 

lie  had  great  managfnients  witli  ecclesiastics.     Addison. 

3-  Judicious  use  of  means  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  con- 
duct directed  by  art  or  address  ;  skillful  treatment ;  cun- 
ning practice  ;  —  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

Mark  with  what  manaqrment  their  tribes  divide  ; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.  Dvyden. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  those  who  manage  or  direct 
any  enterprise  or  interest ;  the  board  of  managers. 

Syn.  ~  Conduct;  administration;  government:  direc- 
tion; guidance;  care;  charge;  contrivance;  intrigue. 

Man'a-ger  (-S-jer),  7^.  l.  One  who  manages;  a  con- 
ductor or  director ;  as,  the  manager  of  a  theater. 

A  skillful  manager  of  the  rabble.  South, 


2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  or  liouaehold  af- 
fairs with  economy  and  frugality  ;  a  good  economiht. 

A  prince  of  great  aHjiiring  thoughts  ;  in  the  main,  u  iiitinnniT 
of  liin  Iniitiiire.  .W  W.  T.m,.le. 

3.  A  contriver;  an  intriguer.  Shah. 
Man'a-ge'rl-al  (miln'il-je'rl-fll),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

to  TMaiiap?i-miut  or  a  manager  ;  as,  managerial  qualities. 

^'Managerial  rcHponsiliility."  C.  Jironte. 

Man'a  ger-shlp  (man'a-jer-Bhtp),  n.    The  office  or 

position  of  a  manager. 

Man'age-ry  (-iij-rj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  menagrrie,  ines- 
nagerir.  See  Manage,  n.,  and  cf.  Menageuie.]  L  Man- 
ag<*meiit ;  manner  of  using  ;  conduct ;  direct'on. 

2.  Husbandry  ;  economy j  frugality.  Jip.  Unmet. 

Man'a-kin  (-i-kTn), "-  [Cf.  F.  &  0.  mantikin;  prob- 
the  native  name.]  (S^ool.) 
Any  oiu-'  of  numerous  small 
birds  belonging  to  J'ijira, 
Manartis,  and  other  geni-ra 
of  the  family  I*i/>rid,r. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of - 
Central  and  South  America. 
Some  are  bright -<oIored, 
and  others  have  the  wings 
and  tail  curiously  orna- 
mented. The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  related 
binls  of  uther  families. 

Man'a-kin,  n.    A  dwarf. 

Man'a-tee' (mSn'4-te'),  71. 

tive  naiiU'  in  Hayti.  Cf.  Lamantin.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  spe- 
cies of  Trivhrrhiis,  a  genus  of  sirenians;  —called  ajso 
sea  cow.     [Written  also  manatg,  mannti-l 


Gohlen-winK'^'d   M:iri:ikm 
t/'i]irnehri/3»i'l':iii). 

See  Manikin.  Shak. 

[Sp.  manatl,  from  the  na- 


Amcrican  Manatee  IT.  Americanui). 

C^^  One  species  tTrithechna  Senegalensis)  inhabits 
the  west  coast  of  Africa;  another  (7.  Americamt.t}  in- 
habits tlie  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Florida  manatee  (T.  hitirosfHs)  is  by  some 
considered  a  distinct  species,  by  others  it  is  thought  to 
l»e  a  variety  of  T.  Amrricanus,  It  sometimes  becomes 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  lives  both  in  fresh  and 
salt  water.    It  is  hunted  for  its  oil  and  flesh. 

Ma-na'tlon  (mS^na'shun),  n.  [L.  manatio^  fr.  ma- 
Jiare  to  flow.]     The  act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out.    [Obs.'} 

Man'bOte'  (m3in'bot')>  "•  [AS.  7;ia7i  man,  ^-assal-j- 
bot  recompense.]  (Anglo-Saxori  Law)  A  sum  paid  to  a 
lord  as  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  killing  his  man 
(that  is,  his  vassal,  servant,  or  tenant),  Spelman. 

Iffan'ca  (niJtn'ka),  71.     [LL.]     See  Mancus. 

IHanclie  (mansh),  n.  [Also  maimch.']  [F.  manche^ 
fr.  L.  niauica.     See  Manacle.]     A  sleeve.     [06*.] 

Man'Chet  (mJtn'chSt),  7i.  Fine  white  bread  ;  a  loaf  of 
fine  bread.     [Archaie}  Bacon.     Tennyson. 

Man'Chl-neol'  (mXn'cbT-nel'))  "■  V'^V-  manzanillo, 
fr.  manzana  an  apple,  fr.  L.  malum  Matiannni  a  kind  of 
apple.  So  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  an  apple.} 
(Bot.)  A  euphorbiaceous  tree  {Jlippomane  Mancinella) 
of  tropical  America,  having  a  poisonous  and  blistering 
milky  juice,  and  poisonous  acrid  fruit  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  apple. 

Bastard  manchineel,  a  tree  (Cameraria  lat if olin)  of  the 
East  Indies,  having  similar  poisonous  properties.  Lindley, 

Man-ChOO'  (mSn-choo'),  n.  &  a.     See  Mantchoo. 

Man 'cl- pate  (m3n'eT-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  muncipatus,  p.  p. 
of  inancipare  to  sell.  Cf.  Emancipate.]  To  enslave  ;  to 
bind  ;  to  restrict.     [Obs.'\  Sir  }{.  Hale. 

Illlail''cl-pa'ti011  (-pa'shun).  n.  [L.  mancipatio  a  trans- 
fer.]    Slavery;  involuntary  servitude.    [Obs/]   Johnson. 

Bian'cl-ple  (mSu'sT-p'l),  n.  [From  OF.  mancipc^ 
slave,  f-ervant  (with  /  inserted,  as  in  participle),  fr.  L. 
viancipi'im.  See  Mancipate.]  A  steward;  a  purveyor, 
particularly  of  a  college  or  Inn  of  Court.  Chaucer. 

Man-co'na  bark'  (miSu-ko'ni  bark')-  {Bot.)  See- 
Sassy  bark. 

Man'CUS  (manHius),  n.  [AS.]  An  old  Anglo  Saxon 
coin  both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  variously  estimated 
values.  The  silver  mancus  was  equal  to  about  one  shil- 
hng  of  modern  English  money. 

-man  cy  (-mSn'sy).  [Gr.  fiavreia  divination  :  cf.  F. 
-mancie.}  A  combining  form  denoting  divination  ;  aa, 
aleuro»i«»cv,  chiromaHry,  necro77i07iry,  etc. 

Mand  (niand),  n.     A  demand.     [Obs."]     See  Demajtd. 

II  Man-da^mus  (mSn-da'miis),  71.  [L.,  we  command, 
fr.  mandare  to  command.]  {Law)  A  writ  issued  by  a 
superior  court  and  directed  to  some  inferior  tribunal,  or 
to  some  corporation  or  person  exercising  authority,  com- 
manding the  performance  of  some  specified  duty. 

Man  da-lln'  (man'da-ren'),  n.  [Pg.  mandarim,  from 
Malay  mantri  minister  of  state,  prop,  a  Hind,  word,  fr. 
Skr.  mantrin  a  coimselor,  mantra  a  counsel,  man  to- 
think.]  1.  A  Chinese  public  oflBcer  or  nobleman;  a 
civil  or  mihtary  official  in  China  and  Annam. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small  orange,  with  easily  separable  rind. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  counted  a 
distinct  si»ecies  (Citrus  nobilis). 

Mandarin  duck  (Zo'dl.),  a  beautiful  Asiatic  di\ck(Den- 
dronessa  aalericula(a),  often  domesticated,  and  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  affection.— 
Mandarin  lajiguage.  the  spoken  or  colloquial  language  of 
eilmated  pt-nple  iu  China. — Mandarin  yellow  ( (7i»=7/i.l,  an 
artificial  aniline  dyestulf  \ised  for  coloring  silk  and  wool,, 
and  regarded  as  a  complex  derivative  of  quinoline. 

Man  da-rin'ate  (-£t).  n.  The  collective  body  of  offi- 
cials or  persons  of  rank  in  China.  S.  11'.  Williams^ 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ilp,    tlm ;    pity ;    food,   fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   Inlc ;    tben,   tbin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


MANDARINIC 

Man'da-rin'l0(m5n'(li-ren'Ik  or -rinlk),  a.  Appro- 
priate or  peculiar  to  a  mandarin.  _   . 

Man'da-llll'lng,  n.  (Dyeing)  The  process  of  giving 
an  orange  color  to  goods  formed  of  animal  tissue,  as  silk 


or  wool,  not  by  coloring  matter,  but  by  producing  a 
certain  change  iu  the  fiber  by  the  action  of  dilute  mtric 
acid  Tomlinson. 

Man'da-rln'ism  r-renTz'm),  n.  A  government  by  man- 
darins •  character  or  spirit  of  the  mandarine.    F.  Lteher. 

Man'da-ta-ry  (mSn'di-tS-ry),  n.  [li.  mandatanus, 
Ir.  nianduium  a  charge,  commission,  order:  c£.  F.  iiian- 
dataire.  See  Mandatk.]  1.  One  to  whom  a  command 
or  charge  is  given  ;  hence,  specifically,  a  person  to  whom 
the  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative,  given  a  mandate  or  or- 
der for  his  benefice.  Aylijft. 

2.  (Lniv)  One  who  undertakes  to  discharge  a  specihc 
business  commission  ;  a  mandatory.  }\  harton. 

Man'date  (mSn'dSt),  n.  [L.  mandatum,  li.  mandare 
to  commit  to  one's  charge,  order,  orig.,  to  put  into  one  s 
hand  ;  7na7„:x  hand  +  dare  to  give  :  cf.  F.  mandat.  bee 
Mastiai,,  Date  a  time,  and  cf.  Commexd,  Mabndt  ihuks- 
DAT.]  1.  An  official  or  authoritative  command  ;  .in  or- 
der or  injunction  :  a  commissiou  ;  a  judicial  precept. 
This  dream  nU-pnwfrfiiUIuno  sends;  I  bear 
Her  rm^htv  mawhtjfs,  and  her  words  you  hear.     Vrylen. 

2.  (Canon  inii)  A  rescript  of  the  pope,  commanding 
an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  therein  named  in 
possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  iu  his  collation. 

3.  (Scots  Liiw)  A  contract  by  which  one  employs  an- 
other to  m.'iuage  any  business  for  him.  By  the  Komau 
law,  it  must  have  been  gratuitous.  Ershine. 

|[  Man-aa'tor  (mau-da'tSr),  11.  [L.]  1.  A  director  ; 
one  who  gives  a  mandate  or  order.  Ayliffe. 

2.  (Bom.  Lnv)  The  person  who  employs  another  to 
perform  a  mandate.  Bottrier. 

Man'da-tO-ry  (mSn'da-to-ry),  a.  [L.  mnndatorius.^ 
Containing  a  command  ;  preceptive  ;  directory. 

Man'da-to-ry,  w.    Same  as  Mandataky. 

Dlan'del-ate  (mSn'dSl-St),  n.  (Chem.)  A  E,-ilt  of  man- 
delic  acid. 

Man-del'lc  (mSn-dHTk),  a.  [G.  vinndd  almond.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to  an  acid  first  obtained  from  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds),  as  a  wliitc  crystal- 
line substance  ;  —  called  also  phenyl  r/lycotic  acid. 

Man'der  (man'der),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Mau.ndek. 

Man'der-11  (-tn,  «.    A  mandrel. 

Man'dl-ble  (-di-b'l),  n.  [L.  mandibula,  mnndibulum, 
fr.  mundcre  to  chew.  Cf.  Masoer.]  1.  (.4iia(.)  The 
bone,  or  principal  bone,  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  inferior 
maxilla  ;  —  also  applied  to  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
jaw  in  the  beak  of  birds.  . 

2.  (ZoSI.)  The  anterior  pair  of  mouth  organs  of  in- 
sects, crustaceans,  and  related  animals,  whether  adapted 
for  biting  or  not.     See  Illust.  of  Diptera. 

Man-dib'U-lar  (mSn-dlb'il-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  manrlibll- 
laire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mandible  ;  Uke  a  miindible. 
^  71.     The  principal  mandibular  bone  ;  the  mandible. 

Mandibular    arch   lAnat.),  the   most    anterior  visceral 
arcli.  -  tliat  in  which  the  mandible  is  developed. 
Man-illb'n-late  (-ii-latl,      la.   (^os;.)  Provided  with 
Man-dib'u-la  tea  (-la  tSd), )     mandibles  adapted  for 

biting,  ah  Mianv  insects. 

Man-dlb'u-iate  (-lit),  n.    (Zoil.)  An  insect  havuig 

mandibles.  . 

Mandl-buU-fOrm  (mSn'dl-bu'IT-form),  n.  (Zooi.) 
Having  the  lorni  of  a  mandible  ;  — said  especially  of  the 
maxilhe  of  an  insect  when  hard  and  adapted  for  biting. 

Mail-alb'n-lo-liy'old(mSn-dIb'5-lo-hi'oid),a.  (4na?.) 
Pertaining  both  to  the  mandibular  and  the  hyoid  arch, 
or  situated  between  them. 

Klan'dil  (mSn'dll),  n.  [OF.  mandit ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 
mandil  a  coarse  apron,  a  haircloth  ;  all  from  Ar.  wondll 
tablecloth,  handkerchief,  mantle,  fr.  LGr.  (iaKS^Aior,  fr. 
L.  manlile,  manlele.  See  Mantle.]  A  loose  outer  gar- 
ment worn  in  the  16th  and  ITth  centuries. 

Man-dll'lon(mSn-dIl'viin),7i.  SeeMANDIL.  Chnpmnn. 
Man-dln'gOB  (mSn-din'goz),  n.  pi. ;  .ting.  Mandingo. 
(Ellmol.)  An  extensive  and  powerful  tribe  of  West  Af- 
rican negroes. 

Man'dl-oc  (ni5nMT.5k)  j        (^  ,^)  g^^  Manioc. 

Man'dle-stone'  (mSnM'l-stonO.  "•    [G-  mandelstnn 

alnioii.l  stone]     \M>i).)  Amygdaloid. 

Dland'ment  (iiij'md'in'-nt),  n.  Coniraandmetit.  [0&.^.] 

Man'dO-Un    )  (iiiauMn-lTn),   ti.      [F.    ynandnlhif,   It. 

Man 'do-line  i      numdolino,  dim.  of  mavlof",  fr.  L. 

pnudiim.     See  Bandore.]     (i>/«5.)  A  small  and  be.-iuti- 

fuDy  hliaped  instrument  resemblinjf  the  lute. 

Bian'dore  (-dor),  n.  [See  Mandolin,  and  Bandore.] 
{Mux.)  A  kind  of  four-stringed  lute. 

Man-drag'0-ra  (inJtn-drag'o-r&),n.  lL.ymnndragnrns 
the  mandrake.]  (Jyol.)  A  genua  of  plants;  the  man- 
drake.     See  MANimAKE,  1. 

Man-drag 'O-llte  (-rit),  n.  One  who  habitually  intox- 
icates liini.ii'lf  witli  a  narcotic  obtained  from  mandrake. 

Uan'drake  (mSn'drak), 
n.  [AS.  jnandrafjnra^  L. 
mnndragorti.t,  fr.  Gr.  fiau- 
ipayopat  :  cf.  F.  mnndrn- 
gore.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  low 
plant  (^Martdrngora  offtci- 
narum)  of  the  Nightshade 
family,  having  a  tienhy 
root,  often  forked,  and 
supposed  to  reHeinble  a 
man.  It  watt  therefore 
mipposed  to  have  animal 
life,  and  to  cry  out  wtien 
pulled  up.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  fttroiiKly  nar- 
rotic.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mcditerranciin  region. 
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^^  The  mandrake  of  Scripture  was  perhaps  the  same 
pHnt,  but  proof  is  wanting. 

2.  (Hot.)  The  May  .apple  (Podnpliyllinn  pellalum). 
Sec  M'ni  njijde  under  May,  .and  Podophyli JU.     [f.  A'.] 

Man'drel  (mSn'drel),  71.  [F.  mandrin,  prob.  through 
(assumed)  LL.  mamphurimitu,  fr.  L.  mainphur  a  bow 
drill.]  (j\Iach.)  (a)  A  bar  of  metal  inserted  in  the  work 
to  shape  it,  or  to  hold  it,  as  iu  a  lathe,  during  the  process 
of  manufacture ;  an  arlxjr.  (6)  The  live  spindle  of  a 
turning  lathe  ;  the  revolving  arbor  of  a  circular  saw.  It 
is  usually  driven  by  a  pulley.     [Written  also  mandenl.} 

Mandrel  lathe,  a  lathe  witli  a  stout  spindle,  adapted  esp. 
for  chucking,  as  for  forming  hollow  articles  by  tunimg 
or  spinnmg. 

man'drUl  (-drll),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mandrille,  Sp.  mandril, 
It.  viandrilto;  prob.  the 
native  name  in  Africa. 
Cf.  Drill  an  ape.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  large  West  Afri- 
can baboon  (Cynocepha- 
lus,  or  Papio,  raoniion). 
The  adult  male  has,  on 
the  sides  of  the  nose, 
large,  naked,  grooved 
swellings,  conspicuously 
striped  with  blue  and 
red. 

Man'du-ca-ble  (mSn'- 

dii-ka-b'l),    a.      [Cf.    F.  MandriU. 

manducable.     See   Man- 

DOCATE.]     Such  as  can  be  chewed  ;  fit  to  be  eaten.    [A.J 
Any  manducaUe  creature.  .Sir  T.  Ik-ybcrt. 

Man'du-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Manducated 
(-ka't6d)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mandccating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  manducatiis,  p.  p.  of  manducare  to  chew,  bee  Man- 
ger.] To  masticate  ;  to  chew  ;  to  eat.  [7?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
Man'du-Ca'Uon  (-ka'shuii),)l.  \_\..manducaho:ci.T. 
monductttion.-\  The  act  of  chewnng.  lE.-\  Jer.  Taylor. 
Man'du-ca-to-ry  (mSn'dii-ka-to-ry),  a.  Pertaming  to, 
or  employed  in,  chewing.  Uxim. 

iMan-du'CUS  (man-du'kus),  n.  [L.,  Ir.  manducaie 
to  chew.]  (Gr.  &  Eom.  Antiq.)  A  grotesque  mask, 
representing  a  person  chewing  or  grimacing,  worn  in 
processions  and  by  comic  actors  on  the  stage. 

Mane  (man),  n.  [AS.  maim;  akin  to  OD.  rnane,D. 
maan,  G.  mdlijie,  OHG.  vwna,  Icel.  mon,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
man,  AS.  incne  necklace,  Icel.  men,  L.  mcni/f.  Gr.  Ma- 
vos,  iiivvK,  Skr.  manya  neck  muscles.  VZ78.J  Ihe 
long  and  heavy  hair  Rowing  on  the  upper  side  of,  or 
about,  the  neck  of  some  quadrupedal  annuals,  as  the 
horse,  tlie  lion,  etc.     See  Illust.  of  Horse. 

Man'-eat'er  (mSn'efer),  n.  (Zoid.)  One  who,  or 
th.at  which,  has  an  appetite  for  human  flesh ;  specifically, 
one  of  certain  large  sharks  (esp.  Carcharodm  Eonde- 
leli) ;  also,  a  lion  or  a  tiger  which  has  acqmred  the  habit 
of  feeding  upon  human  flesh. 

Maned  (maud),  a.     Having  a  mane. 
Maned  seal  {Zoiit.),  the  sea  Uon.— Maned  sheep  (Zoijl.), 
the  aoudad. 

Ma-nege'(ma-nazh';  277),?!.     [F.vinnege.    See  Man- 
age   M  ]     1.  Art  of  liorsemanship,  or  of  training  liorses. 
2.  A  school  for  teaching  horsemanship,  and  for  train- 
ing horses.  ,  ,  Cheslerfeld. 
lI  Ma'neh  (ma'nf),  n.     [Heb.  maneh.J     A  Hebrew' 
weight  for  gold  or  silver,  being  one  hundred  shekels  of 
gold  .and  sixty  shekels  of  silver.  i.:ek.  xlv.  1_. 
DlaneleBS  (man'lSs),  a.     Having  no  mane. 
Maneleas  Uon  (Zodl.),   a  variety  of  the  lion  having  a 
short,  inconspicuous  mane.     It  inhabits  Arabia  and  ad- 
jacent couutries. 

Man'e-QUln  (mSn'5-kTn),  n.     [See  IUkikin.]    An  ar- 
tist's model  of  wood  or  other  material. 
Ma-ne'rl-al(ma-ne'rT-ol),  a.    See  Manorial. 
I'Ma'neS  (ma'nez),  n.  pi.     [L.]     (Eom.  Anliq.)  The 
benevolent  spirits  of  the  dead,  esiiecially  of  dead  ances- 
tors, regarded  as  family  deities  and  protectors. 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes  !  Dryden. 

Mane'sheet'  (man'shet').  n.  A  covering  placed  over 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

Ma-neu'ver  I  (ma-noo'ver),  n.    [F.  manam're,OT. 

Ma-noeu'vre  (  mmiuevre,  LL.  vmnoprra,  lit.,  h.and 
work,  nimiual  labor  ;  L.  viamis  hand  -f  opera,  fr.  o;>ii.! 
work.   See  Manual,  Operate,  and  cf.  Mainor,  Manure.] 

1.  M.aiiagemeiit ;  dexterous  movement ;  specif.,  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  evolution,  movement,  or  cluange  of  position. 

2.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design  ;  adroit 
proceeding ;  stratagem, 

Ma-neu've',  \r.  i.       [imp.  &  P-  P-  Maseu\-ered 

Ma-noeu'vre,  t  (-vErd),  or  Manceuvred;  p-  pr.x  rl, 
V.  Maneoverino  (-ver-Ing),  or  Manceuvrinu  (-vrliig).] 
[Cf.  K.  maiia-nrrer.  See  Maneuver,  n.]  1.  To  per- 
form a  movement  or  movements  in  military  or  naval 
tactics ;  to  make  changes  iu  position  with  reference  to 
getting  advantage  in  attack  or  defense. 

2    To  manage  with  address  or  art ;  to  scheme. 

Ma-neu'ver,  i  v.  I.    To  change  the  positions  of,  as  of 

Ma-nceu'vre,  I     tronjis  or  ships. 

Ma  neu'verer  (->;er-er),  j  ,^     q„^  ^^,,,o  nmneuvers. 

Ma  noBu'vrer  (-vrer),      ) 

'Ihi-  cliurmin^  willow  Bonuinont  is  a  HHiU't  I'lr.T.  ^^  f  can  t 
well  loak.-  an  Eiiehsh  word  of  it.  -I'""  Ldiirin.rth. 

Man'lul  (mSn'fi.il),  n.     Showing  manlinnss,  or  niinily 


MANGLE 


Uf»ot  and  liranclt  of  .Manilrnke 


And  Bhrick.  like  mandrakri,  torn  out  of  the  eartli. 
That  liviiiK  mortnlH,  hcorinjc  them,  run  rnftd. 


Man'- 


siiirit  •  li.-nce,  brave,  courageous,  r(^solute,  noble, 
fill  hardiness."     Chaucer.  — Man'lul-ly,  adv 

fulness,  n.  r„       „  ,  ,     r>  <« 

Man'ea-ber  (mSn'ga-bl?),  n.  [So  called  by  Bnffon 
from  Minin'il'il.  in  Madagascar,  where  he  prroneonsly 
supposed  tiicni  to  be  native]  (Zniil.)  Any  one  of  several 
African  monkevs  of  the  genus  Ccrcoeelnis.  as  the  sooty 
maugabcy  (('.  fiiliyinosus),  which  is  sooty  bhu.-k.  [Also 
written  miinoaln/-^ 

Han'gan  (miin'Kau),  ii.    See  Mangonel. 


Man'ga-nate  (mSn'ga-nSt),  n.  [Cf.  r.  manganate.'] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  manganic  acid. 

CSr*  Tlie  manganates  are  usually  green,  and  are  well- 
known  compounds,  though  derived  from  a  hypothetical 
acid. 

Man'ga-ne'sato  (mSn'gi-ne'sSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  man- 

ganate.      [^Obs.'] 

Manganese'  (mSn'gi-nes'),  n.  [F.  manganese.  It. 
inanoiniese,  sasso  miignesio  ;  prob.  corrupted  from  L. 
7nayues,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  magnet.  See 
Maon-et,  and  cf.  Magnesia.]  (Chem.)  An  element  ob- 
tained by  reduction  of  its  oxide,  as  a  hard,  grayish  white 
metal,  fusible  with  difficulty,  but  easily  oxidized.  Ite 
ores  occur  abundantly  in  nature  as  the  minerals  pjTolu- 
site,  manganite,  etc.  Symbol  Mn.  Atomic  weight  M.S. 
ci"  All  alloy  of  manganese  with  iron  (called  Jerro- 
manijnnese)  is  used  to  increase  the  density  and  hardness 
of  steel. 

Bhick  oxide  of  manganese.  Manganese  dioxide  or  peroxide, 
fi-  Black  niansaneBe('.'A< ;,/.'.;!  li.-av>  l.lii.k  powder,  MnO-, 
o.cuinng  native  as  the  muicral  pyrnlMwte.  and  valuable 
as  a  strong  oxidizer  ;  —  c.illed  .ilsu  lauiiliarly  mmijmieie. 
It  colors  glass  violet,  and  is  used  as  a  decolonzer  to  re- 
move the  green  tint  of  impure  glass.  —Manganese  bronze, 
an  alloy  made  by  adding  from  one  to  two  per  cent  ot 
maug.-mese  to  the  copper  and  zinc  used  in  brass. 

Man'ga-ne'slan  (-ne'zhan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  manganisien.'] 
(Chnn.)  JIaiiganic.     [-B.]  ^„,    ^ 

Man'gane'slc  (mSn'ga-ne'sTk),  a.    [Cf.  F.  manga- 
nesirpie.}     (Chem.)  Manganic.     [Oi.'J.] 
Man'ea-ne'slous  (-shiis),  a.     (Chem.)  Manganous. 
Man  ga-ne'si-mn  (-zhT-um),  n.    [NL.]    Manganese. 
Manga-ne'sous  (-rSs),  a.    (Chem.)  Manganous. 
Man-gan'ic  (mSn-gan'Ik),  a.    [Cf.  F.  mangoniqve.^ 
(Chem.)    Of,  pertaming  to,  resembling,  or   coiitaimiig, 
manganese;   specif.,  designating  compounds  lu  which 
manganese  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  r.tan- 
ganous  compounds.    Cf.  Manganous. 

Manganic  acid,  an  acid,  H3M11O4,  formed  from  manga- 
nese, analogous  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Man'ga-nll'er-ous  (mSn'ga-nif'er-us),  a.  \_Manga- 
Jicse  +  -feroiis.}     Containing  manganese 

Man'ga-nlte  (man'ga-nlt),  n.  1.  (Mm.)  One  ot  the 
oxides  of  manganese  ;  —  called  also  gray  manganese  ore. 
It  occurs  in  brilliant  steel-gray  or  iron-black  crystals, 

also  massive.  '  j.     . ,       -.i 

2  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  manganese  dioxide  with  a 
metallic  oxide  ;  so  called  as  though  derived  from  the 
hvpo'lietical  mnnaauous  acid.  ,„-,,, 

"Man-ga'nl-um(man-Ba'nT-rim),7i.  [NL.]  Manganese. 
Man'ga-nOUS  (ni5n'ga-nus),  a.     (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  those  cmnpounds  of  manganese  111 
which  the  element  has  a  lower  valence   as  contrasted 
with  mannunic  compounds  ;  as,  i»a;i<7anoi«  oxide. 

ManEano'ns  acid,  a  hypothetical  compound  analogous  to 
sulplaiious  acid,  and  forming  the  so-called  mangaittles. 

Mang'corn'  (mang'k6rn'),  «.  [OE-  mengen  to  mix. 
See  JUnole.  and  Corn.]  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye, 
or  other  species  of  grain.  {Pror.  Eng.'i 
Mange  (manj),  n.  [See  Mangy.] 
(T>?.)  The  scab  or  itch  in  cattle,  dogs, 
and  other  beasts. 

Mange  insect  ( Zool.\  any  one  of  sever.al 
species  of  small  parasitic  mites,  which 
burrow  in  the  skin  of  cattle,  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals,  causing  the 
mange.  The  mange  insect  of  the  horse 
{Psoroydes.  or  Dermatodeetes.  cyfni,  and 
that  of  cattle  iSi/mbioles.  or  Derma- 
lophngus,  bovis)  are  the  most  important  *"°J; 
species.    See  Acarina. 

Man'gel-wur'zel  (mSn'g'l-wOr'z'l), 
n.  [G.,  corrupted  fr.  mimgoldtcursel ;  mangold  beet 
+  u-ur:el  root.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  large 
field  beet  {B.  macrorhiza),  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  —  by  some  considered  a  mere 
variety  of  the  ordinary  beet.  See  Beet. 
[Written  also  monqold-xcurzel.'] 

Man'ger  (man'jer),  n.  [F.  man- 
geoire,  fr.  manger  to  eat,  fr.  L.  7non- 
dtieare,  fr.  mimdere  to  chew,  Cf. 
Mandible,  Manducate.]  1.  A 
trough  or  open  box  in  which  fodder 
is  placed  for  horses  or  cattle  to  eat. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
deck,  having  a  bulkhead  athwart  ships 
high  enough  to  prevent  water  which 
enters  the  hawse  holes  from  rumiing 
over  it.  , , ., 

Man'gl-ly  (-jl-K),  ndr.    In  a  mangy  manner ;  srabhily. 
Man'gl-ness,  "".     [From  Mangy.]    The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  mangy. 
Man'gle  (mSn'g'l),  r. 

(-g'ld) ;  p.  )"■.  &  rb.  n. ,„      ».-.-.. 

mientativo  fr.  OE.  mcmken  to  maim,  AS.  mancwn,  m  be 
manrinn  to  mutilate,  fr.  L.  manrns  maimed  ;  peril,  okii 
to  G.  mimqeln  to  be  wanting.]  1.  To  cut  or  bruise  with 
repeated  i.lows  or  strokes,  making  a  ragged  or  torn 
wciund,  or  covering  with  wounds  ;  to  tear  in  cu  ting  ;  to 
cut  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  mutilate. 
Mangled  witli  ghastly  wounds  tlirougli  plate  and  mail,  ildtm. 
2.  To  mutilate  or  injure,  in  making,  doing,  or  per- 
forming ;  as,  to  mangle  a  piece  of  music  or  a  recitation. 
To  mangle  a  play  or  a  novel.  SwiJI. 

Man'gle,  n.  [D.  mangel,  fr.  OF.  mangonel  a  machino 
for  throwing  stones,  LL.  wanganum,  Gr.  tit^yyavov  a 
machine  for  defending  forlillcntimis,  axis  of  a  pulley. 
Cf.  Mangonel.]  A  machine  tor  smoothmg  linen  or  cot- 
ton cloth,  as  sheets,  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  clothing, 
by  roller  pressure 


Insect  of 
Cattle.  .Mucli 
enlarged. 


Mangel-wurzel. 


■t  p.  p.  Mangled 
Mano-lin'g   (-gllng).]      [.\  fre- 


[i)n;>. 


Mangle  rack  (.l/r/c/i.),  a  contrivance  for  convcrtinK  con- 
tinuous circular  motion   "itoreMprocating   rectilinear 


motion, 
gle.    Til 


1,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in  the  mMl- 
L'iio  pinion  is  hold  to  the  rack  by  a  groove  in  sucn 


alo,  sen&te,  cftre,  am,  linn,  Ask,  fln«l,  »U;    Sve,  Svent,   find,   fSm,   recent;   Ice,  tdea,  Illj    old,   Obey,   Orb,   Odd; 


MANGLE 


891 


MANIPULATOR 


Mango  Trui 


a  manner  that  it  passes  .ilteniiitHly  from  one  side  of  the 
rack  to  the  otiier,  and  tliiis  i;ivfH  motion  to  it  in  upuoKite 
dirfi'tiouB,  a(;cordiiiE  tu  tlm  Mid"  in  whirli  its  tot^tli  are 
(^n|4il^;^•d,  Mangle  wheel,  a  wlircl  in  vvliicli  tlir  ti><*tli,  or 
pins,  nil  its  liU'f.  ai>'  iiiliTriiptnl  on  oni'  .sulr,  ;iiid  llic  pin- 
lun.  working'  in  tln-ni,  passt-s  inun  mt^uU-  lo  i.iil.si,i('  <.l  Hm- 
tenth  alternately,  thus  cuiivfrtiiit;  tli(M'untinuuu.s  eireular 
motion  of  the  pmion  into  a  reciprocating  circular  motiou 
of  the  wheel. 

Man'gle  (mitn'g'l),  r.  t.  [Cf.  D.  mangelen.  See  Man- 
OLB,  7^.]  To  smooth  with  a  mangle,  uti  damp  linen  or 
cloth. 

Man'gler  (-gler),  n.  [See  Ist  Mangle.]  One  who 
ninnglea  or  tears  in  cutting  ;  one  wlio  mutilates  any  work 
in  doin(r  it. 

Man'gler,  n.  [See  3d  Manole.]  One  wlio  smootlis 
with  a  mangle. 

nXan'KO  (man'ei^),  "•  .'  pi-  Mangoes  (-goz).  [Pg. 
maiigti,  Ir.  Tamil  iiiaiikny.']  1.  The  fruit  of  the  mango 
tree.  It  is  rather  larger  than  nu  apple,  and  of  an  ovoid 
sliape.  Some  varieties  are  Heshy  and  luscious,  and  others 
tough  and  tasting  of  turpentine.  The  green  fruit  is 
pickled  for  market. 

2.  A  green  uniskmelon  stuffed  and  pickled. 

Mango  bird  (Zoo/.\  an  oriole  (OHolns  /ainifoo),  native 
of  India.  Mango  fiah  {/So'iiD^  a  fisli  of  the  Ganges  iPolij- 
7U'iiii(s  ;/,s»'M,  liit^hly  esteemed  for  food.  It  has  several 
long,  slender  hliunent.s  below  the  pectoral  ftns.  It  ap- 
pears about  tlie  same  time  with  the  mango  fruit,  in  April 
an<l  May,  wlicnce  the  name.  —  Mango  tree  (Bot.),  au  East 
Indian  tree  of  the  genus 
Jf<niijif'crn  [M.  IndiciDy 
related  to  the  casliew 
and  the  sumac.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  produces  the  mango 
of  commerce.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  tropical 
America. 

Man '  gold  -  wur '  zel 

(.gnld-wflr'z'l),  ;/. 
[U.]  (7?')^)SeeMANGEL- 

Wl'HZEL. 

Man'go-nel  (miln'gM- 
n61),  V.  [OF.  vifiiigo- 
nely  LL.  mnngitneJhia^ 
mnngajium,  fr.  Gr.  {xdy- 
7ai'oi/.  See  Mangle,  n."} 
A  military  engine  for- 
lULM'ly  used  for  throw- 
ing stones  and  javelins. 

nTan'go-nlsm  (-nTz'm),  n.  The  art  of  mangonizing, 
or  settini,'  I'tt  to  advantage.     [Oh.t.^ 

Man'gO-lliBt(-uTst),n.  1.  Onewliomangonizes.  [Obs.^ 
2.  A  .slave  dealer  ;  also,  a  strumpet.  [.Obs.'\ 
Man'go-nize  (-niz),  t'.  t.  [L.  vumgonizai-e^  fr.  mango 
a  dealer  in  slaves  or  wares,  to  whicli  he  tries  to  give  au 
appearance  of  greater  value  by  decking  them  out  or  fur- 
bishing them  up.]  To  furbish  up  for  sale  ;  to  set  off  to 
advantage.     [Ofo.  or  i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Man''go-steen  (-sten),  )  n.  [Malay  mnngusfn,  mnn- 
Man'gO-Stan  (-stiln),  (  gis.'\  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the 
East  Indies  of  the  genus  GajTinia  {fr.  Mangns(ann). 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  bears 
fruit  also  called  mangosteen,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
the  pulp  of  which  is  very  delicious  food. 

Man'grov©  (mSn'grov ;  277),  n.  [Malay  manggi- 
manggi.\  1.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  one  or  two  trees  of  the 
genus  lilii=oiihora  {R.  Mangle^  and  ^i.  mucronala^  the 
last  doubtfully  distinct)  inhabiting  muddy  shores  of  trop- 
ical regions,  where  they  spread 
by  emitting  aerial  roots,  which 
iasten  in  the  saline  mire  and 
eventually  become  new  stems. 
The  seeds  also  send  down  a 
strong  root  while  yet  attached  ^"' 
to  the  parent  plant. 

{[t^^*  The  fruit  has  a  ruddy  0^^ 
brown    shell,    and    a    delicate 
white  pulp  which  is  sweet  and      jjo 
eatable.     The    bark    is  astrin- 

f:ent,  and  is  used  for  tanning 
eather.  The  black  and  the 
white  mangrove  (Avicevnia 
niti'!a  and  A.  foment<isa)  have 
mucli  the  same  habit. 

2.  {ZoYil.)  The  mango  fish, 

II  Mangue  (maNg),  n.     [F.] 
{Zonl.)  Tlie  kusimanse. 

Man'gy  (man'jy),  n.  [Compar.  Mangier  (-jT-er)  ; 
S7iperl.  Mangiest.]  [F.  mmige,  p.  p.  of  manger  to  eat. 
See  Manger.]     Infected  with  the  mange  ;  scabby. 

Man-ha'den  (man-ha'd'u),  n.     See  Mentiaden. 

Man'head  (-hgd).  v.    Manhood.    lObs.']        Chaucer. 

Man'hole'  (mSn'liol'),  n.  A  hole  through  which  a 
man  may  descend  or  creep  into  a  drain,  sewer,  steam 
boiler,  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  for  cleaning  or  repairing. 

Man'hOOd  (-ho5d),  n.  ^Mmi-  -}-  -hood.']  1.  The  state 
■of  being  man  as  a  human  being,  or  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  child  or  a  woman. 

2.  Maidy  quality  ;  courage  ;  bravery  ;  resolution. 
I  am  asliamod 
That  thou  hast  power  to  bhake  luy  mnnhorxf  thus.    Shnk. 

Ma'nl-a  (ma'nT-a),  n.  [L.  mania,  Gr.  jaacia,  fr.  jitat- 
vtaOat.  to  rage  ;  cf.  OE.  majiie,  F.  mam'p.  Cf.  Mind,  n., 
Necromancy.]  1.  Violent  derangement  of  mind  ;  mad- 
ness ;  insanity.     Cf.  Delirium. 

2.  Excessive  or  imreasonable  desire  ;  insane  passion 
affecting  one  or  many  people  ;  as,  the  tulip  mania. 

Mania  a  potu  [L.],  madness  from  drinking;  delirium 
tremens. 

Syn.  —  Insanity  ;  derangement ;  madness  ;  lunacy  ; 
alienation ;  aberration  ;  delirium ;  frenzy.    See  Insanitt. 

Man'1-a-Me  (mSnT-A-bM).  a.     [F.,  fr.  mnnier  to  man- 
age, fr.  L.  mnnnx  liand.]     Manageable.     \_Obs.']     Bacon. 
Dla'nl-ac  (ma'nT-Sk).  a.     [F.  maniaqve.    See  MA^^A.] 


Common  Mangrove  ( lihi- 
zo/>/iora  Maitqle),  witli 
ai.'rial  routs  descending 
from  trunk  and  branches. 


Raving  with  madness;  raging  with  disordered  intellect ; 
alfeeted  with  mania;  mad. 

Ma'nl-ac  (ma'ni-ilk),  n.    A  raving  lunatic  ;  a  ma<Jman. 

ma  iil'a-cal  (ini'wn'A-kfd),  ./.  Alfecte<l  witli,  or  cliar- 
acleit/.ed  l»y,  niadneKs;    maniac.  — Ma-nl'a-Cal-ly,  <ldv. 

ZVIau'l'Cate  (niiln'I-kut),  a.  [L.  mnniaUnH  shiuved,  fr. 
m«ftif(i  a  sleeve.]  {Bot.)  Covered  with  hairs  or  pubes- 
cence so  plattiid  together  and  interwoven  as  to  form  a 
mass  easily  renmved. 

Man'l-chaB'an  (m^u't-ke^ni),  nXan'l-che'an,  Man'l- 

Chee  (njjln'lkn),  n.  ILL.  Manichnru.s :  vU  V.  minii- 
cheen.]  A  Iteliever  in  tiie  doctrines  of  Mane.s,  a  iV-rsiaii 
of  the  third  century  A.  D.,  who  tauglit  a  dualism  in 
which  Light  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  Good,  and  Dark- 
ness as  the  source  of  Evil. 

The  Mniiir/i.-riiii^  i-tiiml  iis  ri.'|ircscuttttivcs  of  duuU&in  pushed 
to  its  lltlllu^t  ikv.-l,.]) III.  J'l/lor. 

Man'l-chae'an,  Man'l-che'an  (ke'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  M;uheh;i-anH. 

Man'l  chae  Ism,  Man'!  che-lsm  (mSn'T-kfe-Tz'm),  n. 

[Cf.  F.  iii'niir/iti.sinr.j    'J'lie  doctrines  taviglit,  Of  system 

of  prineiphn  ntaintaiiied,  by  the  Manichaians. 

Man'1-che-ist,  n.     [Of.  F.  manU-heisfc]     Manichjean. 

Man'l-chord  (man'T-kGrd),  1  7i.      [F.     inmiichordion, 

Man'i-chor'don  (-kni-M5n),  (      L.    monochnrdon ,  Gr. 

fiovoxophov ;  ^  tn)   ciilled  because   it  orig.   had  oidy  one 

string.      See   Monochord.]     {Mas.)   The   clavichord   or 

clariehord  ;  —  called  alsc  dumb  spinet. 

Man'l-cure  (man^t-kur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  manns  hand 
-{-  curare  to  cure.]  A  person  who  makes  a  business  of 
taking  care  of  people's  hands,  especially  their  nails. 

[Men]  who  hftd  tukcn  good  care  of  their  hands  by  wearing 
gluvca  and  availing  tlienisL-lvcs  of  tlie  services  of  a  mnniciDi-. 

Pii}>.  Sri.  M'mtlilu. 
Ma'nld  (ma'nld),  n.   {Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  tlie  genus 
Manis,  or  family  Maiiidir.. 

Ma'nle'(mu'uo'),  n.  [F.  See  Mania.]  Mania  ;  insan- 
ity. [_(>hs.]  Chaucer. 
IVIan'i-iest  (mSn't-fSst),  a.  [F.  manifested  L.  mnni- 
Jestus^  lit.,  struck  l)y  the  Jiand,  hence,  palpable;  mnnus 
hand  ~{- fend  ere  (in  comp.)  to  strike.  See  Manual,  and 
Depend.]  1.  Evident  to  the  senses,  esp.  to  the  sight ; 
apparent ;  distinctly  perceived  ;  hence,  obvioim  to  the 
imderstanding ;  apparent  to  the  mind;  easily  apprehen- 
sible ;  plain  ;  not  obscure  or  hidden. 
Neither  is  tliere  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  hispipht. 

J/ef,.  iv.  13. 
That  whicli  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them. 

Horn.  i.  19. 
Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared.       Dryden. 
2.  Detected;  convicted; — with  o/.     [i?.] 

Calistho  there  stood  maniftft  of  shame.  Dryden. 
Syn,— Open;  clear;  apparent;  evident :  visible  ;  con- 
spicuous ;  plain  ;  obvious.  —  Manifest,  Clear,  Plain, 
Obvious,  Evident.  What  is  clear  can  be  seen  in  all  its 
bearings;  what  is  plain  can  be  seen  readily  ;  what  is  ob- 
vioiis  lies  directly  ni  our  way,  and  nece.ssarily  arrests  our 
attention  ;  what  is  evident  is  seen  so  clearly  as  to  remove 
doubt ;  what  is  nianifrst  is  very  distmctly  evident. 
Sit  rtfor,  Fo  filiining,  and  sn  evident. 

That  it  will  gliniincr  tliroiigh  a  blind  man's  eye.     Shak. 
Entertained  with  solitude, 
Where  oii'(o»5duty  crewhilc  appeared  uusouglit.    Milton. 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifvst  in  view, 
Ilis  voice,  his  Ijgure,  and  his  gesture  knew.       Dnjden. 
Man'l-fest,  n. ,-  pi.  Manifests  (-lests).     [Cf.  F.mani- 
feste.     See  Manifest,  a.,  and  cf.  Manifesto.]      1.  A 
public  declaration ;    an  open   statement ;    a  manifesto. 
See  Manifesto.     [Obs.'] 

2.  A  list  or  invoice  of  a  ship's  cargo,  contaiumg  a  de- 
scription by  marks,  numbers,  etc.,  of  each  package  of 
good  ;,  to  ]„■  exliibited  at  the  customhouse.  Bourier. 

Man'i-Iest,  '■.  t.    limp.  &  p.p.  Manifested  (-I6st-6d) ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Manifesting.]     1.  To  show  plainly ;  to 
make    to   appear   distinctly,  —  usually  to  the  mind ;  to 
put  beyond  question  or  doubt ;  to  display  ;  to  exhibit. 
There  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be  manin-sti^d. 

Mark  iv.  22. 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lovcdst  me  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  manifests  or  prepared  invoices  of ; 
to  declare  at  the  customhouse. 

Syn.  —  To  reveal ;  declare  ;  evince  ;  make  known  ; 
disclose  ;  discover ;  display. 

Manl-fest^a-ljle  (man'T-fest'a-b'l),  fr.  Such  as  can 
be  manifested. 

IHan^i-fes-ta'tion  (-fS.s-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  manifestaiio  : 
cf.  F.  manifextation.]  The  act  of  manifesting  or  disclos- 
ing, or  the  state  of  bemg  manifested  ;  discovery  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  understanding  ;  also,  that  which  manifests  ; 
exhibition  ;  display  ;  revelation  ;  as,  the  manifestation 
of  God's  power  in  creation. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercv  nucht  to  be  per- 
formed, requires  this  public  man\lestatio)i  of  them  at  the  ^reat 
day.  Atterbury. 

Man'i-Iest  i-ble  (-fSst^-b'I),  a.    Manifestable. 

filan'l-fest  ly  {-f6st-ly),  adv.     In  a  manifest  manner. 

Man'1-test-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
manifest  ;  obviousness. 

Manl-fes'tO  (mSn'T-fSs'to),  n.:  pi.  Manifestoes  C-toz). 
[It.  vianifesto.  See  Manifest,  n.  &  a.'\  A  public  dec- 
laration, usually  of  a  prince,  sovereign,  or  other  person 
claiming  large  powers,  showing  liis  intentions,  or  pro- 
claiming his  opinions  and  motives  in  reference  to  some 
act  done  or  contemplated  by  him  ;  as,  a  mnnife.ifo  de- 
claring the  purpose  of  a  prince  to  begin  war,  and  explain- 
ing his  motives.  Bmirier. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting  fortli  the 
gri^unds  and  motives  of  our  takins;  arms.  Addison. 

Frederick,  in  a  puhhc  manifa^to,  appealed  to  the  Empire 
against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  pope.  Mdiuan. 

IHaxi'l-lold  (raSn'T-fold),  a.  [AS.  manigfeald.  See 
Mant,  and  Fold,]  1.  Various  in  kind  or  quality  ;  many 
in  number  ;  numerous;  multiplied;  complicated. 

0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !       Ps.  civ.  24, 

1  knew  your  nutnifn/d  transgressions.     Amox  v,  12. 
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See  Manioc. 


2.  Exhibited  at  divers  timoH  or  in  varioiw  ways  ;  — 
ustjd  to  quaUfy  nounn  in  tlie  lingular  number.  '"The 
manifold  witjdom  of  God."  PJph.  Hi.  10.  "The  mani- 
fold grace  of  God."     1  I'et.  iv.  10, 

Manifold  writing,  a  procens  or  method  by  which  several 
copies,  as  of  a  hater,  are  himultaneouBly  made,  hheetsof 
oolonng  paper  being  infolded  willi  thin  nlieelM  of  plain 
paper  upon  which  the  uiarka  made  by  a  Btylui*  or  a  type- 
writer are  transferred. 

Man'MoId  (ni5n'T-fuId),  n.  1.  A  copy  of  a  writing 
made  by  tire  manifold  process. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  cylindrical  ])ipe 
llttiug,  having  a  number  of  lat-  ' 
eral  outlets,  for  connecting  out 
pipe  with  several  others. 

3.  pi.  The  third  stomach  of  a  .Manifold  (3). 
runnnant  animal.     [Local,   U.  «S".] 

Man'i-fold,  r.  t.  limp.  &]).]/.  MANiyoLDEDC-fold'gd); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Manifolding.]  To  taki'  cojiieM  of  by  the 
process  of  manifold  writing;  as,  to  mai/ifold  a  letter. 

Man'l-Iold'ed,  a.  Having  many  folds,  layera,  or 
I)lates  ;  a>^,  a  manifolded  shield.      [  Ob.'i.'] 

Man'Mold'ly,  adv.     in  a  manifr.hl  manner. 

IVIan'lfold'nesB,?'.     1.  Mnlti)dicity.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Math.)  A  generalized  concept  ol  magnitude. 

Man'l-fonn  (-form),  «.  [L.  manus  hand  -j-  'form.'\ 
Shaped  like  the  hand. 

Ma-ni'gUon  (m^-uTl'yCn),  n.  [It.  maniglio,  mani- 
glia,  bracelet,  handle.  Cf.  Manilio.]  {<Jun.)  Kilhcrouc 
of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Man'1-hoc   (man1-h5k),  | 

Man'I-hot  (nian'T-h5t),    ( ' 

Man'1-kln  (-kin),  n.  [OD.  mannfken,  dim.  of  man 
man.  See  Man,  and -kin.]  1.  A  little  man;  a  dwarf; 
a  pygmy  ;  a  manakin. 

2.  A  model  of  the  luunan  body,  made  of  papier-machC* 
or  other  material,  commonly  in  detachable  pieces,  for 
exhibiting  the  different  parts  and  organs,  their  relative 
position,  etc. 

Ma-iUl'a  (ma-nTI'a),  Ma-nilla,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Manila  or  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands ;  made  in,  or  exported  from,  that  city. 

Manila  cheroot  or  cigar,  a  cheroot  or  cigar  made  of 
tobact^o  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands.—  Manila  hemp, 
a  fibrous  material  obtained  from  the  Ala  a  t'-jfiii.s^  a 
plant  allied  to  the  banana,  growing  in  the  Philippine 
and  other  Fast  India  islands :  — called  also  by  the  na- 
tive name  abaca.  From  it  mattint;,  canvas,  ropes,  and 
cables  are  made.  —  Manila  paper,  a  duraljle  brown  or  buff 
paper  made  of  Manila  hemp,  used  as  a  wrapping  paper, 
and  as  a  cheap  printing  and  writing  paper.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  inferior  papers,  made  of  other  fiber. 

Ma-nillo  (ma-nil'yo),  n.    See  Manilla.  L 

Sir  T.  Uerhf^rt. 

Ma-nll^a  C-^^)-  "•  [Sp.  manilla  ;  cf.  It.  maniglio, 
mauiglia  :  F.  manille ;  Pg.  manilha;  all  fr.  L.  manus 
hand,  and  formed  after  the  analogy  of  L.  monile,  pi.  mo- 
?iLUa,  necklace  :  cf.  F.  manille.']  1.  A  ring  woni  upon 
the  arm  or  leg  as  an  ornament,  especially  among  the 
tribes  of  Africa. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  of  the  sliape  of  a  horseshoe,  used 
as  money  by  certain  tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Simmonds. 

Dla-nllla,  a.     Same  as  Manila. 

II  Ma-niUe'(ma.nTl'),  n.     [F.]     See  let  Manilla,  1. 

Ma'nl-OC  (ma'nT-5k),  7i.  [Pg.  mandioca,  fr.  Braz.] 
(Bot.)  The  tropical  plants  {Manihot  ^itiUssima,  and  M. 
A  ipi),  from  which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  prepared  ;  also, 
cassava.     [Written  also  mandioc,  manihoc.  manihot.] 

MaD'i-ple  (man'T-p'l),  7i.  [L.  maniptibts,  ntojiijdus, 
a  handful,  a  certain  nimiber  of  soldiers  ;  manus  hand  -f- 
root  of  plere  to  fill,  plenus  full:  cf.  F.  maniple.  See 
Mantjal,  and  Fubl,  a.]    1.  A  handful.    \_B.]    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Rom.an  army  numbering  eixty 
men  exclusive  of  ofBcers ;  any  small  body  of  soldiers  ;  a 
company.  Miltoji. 

3.  Originally,  a  napkin  ;  later,  an  ornamental  baud  or 
scarf  worn  upon  the  left  arm  as  a  part  of  the  vestments 
of  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  some- 
times worn  in  the  English  Church  service. 

Ma-nlp'U-lar  (ma-uTp'ij-ler),  a.  [L.  manipidaris  :  cf. 
F.  maniptdaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  maniple, 
or  couqiany. 

2.  Manipulatory  ;  as,  Tnanipular  operations. 

Ma-nlp'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Manipula- 
ted (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Manipulating  (-la'tinp).] 
[LL.  manipalatus,  p.  p.  of  ma7iipulare  to  lead  by  the 
hand,  fr.  L.  ma7iipzdiis.  See  Maniple.]  1.  To  treat, 
work,  or  operate  with  the  bands,  especially  when  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  are  required;  to  manage  in  hand 
work  ;  to  handle  :  as,  to  manipulate  scientific  apparatus. 

2.  To  control  the  action  of,  by  management ;  as,  to 
majiipnlaie  a  convention  of  delegates ;  to  ntanipulate  the 
stock  market ;  also,  to  manage  artfully  or  fraudulently  ; 
as,  to  manipulate  accounts,  or  election  returns. 

IVIa-nlp'U-late,  v.  i.  To  use  the  hands  in  dexterous 
operations ;  to  do  hand  work  ;  specifically,  to  manage  the 
apparatus  or  instruments  used  in  scientific  work,  or  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  processes;  also,  specifically,  to  use 
tlie  hand  in  mesmeric  operations. 

Ma-Ilip'n-Ia'tlon  (-la'sbun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manipula- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  manipulating,  or  the 
state  of  being  manipulated ;  the  act  of  handling  work  by 
hand  ;  use  of  the  hands,  in  an  artistic  or  skillful  manner, 
in  science  or  art. 

^foni}ndation  is  to  the  chemist  like  the  CTtcmal  Eenses  to  the 
mind.  Wheicell. 

2.  The  use  of  the  hands  in  mesmeric  operations. 

3.  Artful  management ;  as,  the  nwnipulalion  of  po- 
litical bodies ;  sometimes,  a  management  or  treatment 
for  purposes  of  deception  or  fraud. 

Ma-nip'u-la-tlve  (ma-nTp'u-lS-ttv),  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  ni;uiipnI;ition  ;  performed  by  manipulation. 
Ma-nip'u-la  tor  (-later),  n.     One  who  manipulates. 
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Ma-nlp'U-la-tO-ry  (mi-iiip'S-la-tS-ry),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  mauipulatioii.  »,,  ,  » 
[I  Ma'nls  (nia'uti.),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vianes  the  ghosts 
or  shades  of  the  dead.  So  called  from  its  dismal  appear- 
ance and  because  it  seeks  for  its  food  by  uight.]  (Zaul.) 
A  cenus  of  edentates,  covered  with  large,  hard,  triangu- 
lar scales,  with  sharp  edges  that  overlap  each  other  like 
tiles  on  a  roof.  They  inhabit  the  w-armest  parts  of  .\sia 
and  Africa,  and  feed  on  ants.  CaUed  also  Hcaly  ant- 
eater.     See  Pangolin.                                  _       .,      .i  » 

Man'l-to  (mSn'I-to),  Man'l-tou  (-too),  Man'l-tu 
(-toS),  >!.  A  name  given  by  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians to  a  great  spirit,  whether  good  or  evd,  or  to  any 
object  of  worship.  lylor. 

Gitche  Mnnitn  the  mighty. 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  creutnr. 

Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children  1    LongfeUow. 

Mitche  M<inito  the  mifrhty. 

He  the  dreadful  Spirit  ot  Evil, 

As  a  serpent  was  depicted.  Lmaftllotn. 

Manl-tnUllC  (mSu'I-trunk),  n.  [L.  manvs  hand  + 
E.  Irunt.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  anferior  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects.     See  Insect. 

Man'Mnfl'  (mSn'kind'),  «•  [AS.  mancynn.  See  Kin 
kindred,  Kind,  n.]  1.  The  human  race;  man,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Popf. 

2.  Men,  as  distinguished  from  women  ;  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  ^^''-  xviii.  2'2. 

3.  Human  feelings  ;  humanity.     [Obs.}        B.  Jonson. 
Manldnd'  (man'kiud'),  a.     Manlike  ;  not  womanly ; 

masculine  ;  bold  ;   fierce  ;  cruel.     [Obs.^ 

Are  women  grown  so  mankiml?    Must  they  be  wooing? 

Jicau.  !f  rl. 

Be  not  too  marikitKl  against  your  wife.       Chapman. 
MankS  (mSnks),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  language 
or  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  n.     The  language  spoken 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     See  MAN-i. 
Man'less  (miu'lSs),  u.    1.  Destitute  of  men.  Bacon. 
2.  Unmanly;  inhmnan.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

Man1ess-Iy,  adv.  Inhumanly.  \_Obs.'] 
Man'Uke'  (-lik'),  a.  IMan  -)-  like.  Cf.  Mani-t.] 
Like  man,  or  like  a  man,  in  form  or  nature;  liaving 
tlie  qualities  of  a  man,  esp.  the  nobler  qualities ;  manly. 
"  Gentle,  manlike  speech."  Testament  of  Love.  "  A 
right  manlike  man."    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  glaring  Chloe's  manlike  taste  and  mien.      Slicnstone. 

Manll-ness  (-ll-nSs),  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

m.Tiily. 

ManOlag  C-lIng),  n.    A  little  man.  [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Man'ly,  a.    [Compar.  Manliek  (-li-er)  ;  .^,ij>erl.  Ma.v- 

LiEST.]     l.Uan  +  -ly.    Cf.  Man-lke.]     Having  qmalities 

becommg  to  a  man  ;  not  childish  or  womanish  ;  manlike, 

eap.  brave,  courageous,  resolute,  noble. 

Let  "s  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness.  Shak. 

Serene  and  manhj,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.  Dnjilen. 

Syn.  —  Bold;  daring;  brave;  courageous;  firm;  un- 
daunted ;  hardy  ;  dignified  ;  stately. 

Manly,  adr.  In  a  manly  manner ;  with  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  a  manly  man  ;  as,  to  act  manly. 

Man'na  (mSu'ua),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fLavva.,  Heb.  man; 
cf.  Ar.  mann,  properly,  gift  (of  heaven).]  1.  (Script.) 
The  food  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  nildemess  of  Arabia ;  hence,  divinely  sup- 
plied food.  Ex.  XVI.  15. 

2.  (Bol.)  A  name  given  to  lichens  of  the  genus  Leca- 
notfi,  sometimes  blown  into  heaps  in  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia and  Africa,  and  gathered  and  used  as  food. 

3.  (Bot.  &  Med.)  A  sweetish  exudation  in  the  form 
of  pale  yellow  friable  Hakes,  coming  fr^iu  several  trees 
and  shrubs  and  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  laxative,  as 
the  secretion  of  Frarinns  Omits,  and  F.  rotundifalia, 
the  manna  ashes  of  Southern  Europe. 

[T;^^  Persian  manna  is  the  secretion  of  the  camel's 
thoni  (see  Camrl's  thorn,  under  Camel)  ;  Tamarisk  man- 
no,  that  of  the  Tanwrix  mannij'era,  a,  shruh  of  Western 
Asia;  Australian  manna,  that  of  certain  species  of  eu- 
calyptus ;  Brianfon  jnanna,  that  of  the  European  larch. 
Manna  graaa  I  Bot.),  a  name  of  several  t<all  slender 
trrasa.-s  of  the  genua  Chireria.  They  have  long  loose 
panicles,  and  grow  in  ni.ii.st  places.  Xrrved  manna  ijrass 
IS  UOirrria  nrrrnia,  and  Floatino  manna  ijrass  is  tf. 
fiuitans.—IAajiaB.  insect  IZo'oL),  a  scale  insect  {Gassy- 
pari'!  manniparau  which  causes  the  exudation  of  manna 
ironi  the  tamarix  tsee  in  Arabia. 

Man'iia  croup'  (kroop').  [.Vanna  4-  RusB.  &  Pol. 
Ar///ya  groats,  grits.]  1.  The  portions  of  hard  wheat  ker- 
nels not  ground  into  Hour  by  the  millBtones  ;  a  kind  of 
(leinolina  prepared  in  Russia  and  used  for  puddings, 
BOiips,  etc.  — called  also  mnnna  groats. 

2.  The  husked  grains  of  manna  grass. 

Blan'ner  (-nSr),  n.  [OE.  manere,  V.  mnniire,  from 
OF.  manier,  adj.,  manual,  skillful,  handy,  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  manarius,  for  L.  mannarivs  belonging  to  the  hand, 
fr.  manus  the  hand.  See  Manual.]  1.  Mode  of  action  ; 
way  of  performing  or  effecting  anything  ;  method  ; 
style  ;  form  ;  fasliion. 

The  nntions  which  thou  host  rpmnvcd,  and  placed  in  the  cities 
tf  Sumoriu.  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land. 

i  Kinat  «vli.  2G. 

The  temptationd  of  prosperity  insinuate  themsclveH  after  a 

gentle,  but  very  iiowerlul,  iHrtiitiVr.  jiltrrfitiry. 

2.  Characteristic  mode  of  acting,  conducting,  carrying 

one's  self,  or  the  like  ;  bearing;  habitual  style. 

Specifically:  (a)  Customary  method  of  acting ;  habit. 

Ponl,  as  his  manner  was.  went  in  unto  them.    ArfM  xvii.  2. 

Air  and  mannrr  arc  more  expressive  than  words.     Jiir/iiirdmn. 

ib)  pi.  Carriage  ;  behavior  ;  deportment ;  also,  becoming 

behavior;  well-bred  carriage  and  .adrlrcss. 

(iood  »7i«nin*rs  arc  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices.    F.mrrnnn. 


3.  Certain  degree  or  measure ;  as,  it  is  in  a  manner 
done  already. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.    1  Sam.  xxi.  5. 

4.  Sort ;  kind  ;  style  ;  —  in  this  application  'sometimes 
having  tile  sense  of  a  plural,  sorts  or  kinds. 

Ye  tithe  mmt,  and  rue,  and  all 


uniter  of  herbs.     Luke  xi.  42. 


I  hid  tliec  suy. 
nanner  of  man  art  thou  ? 


What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  Coleridge. 

Z^^  In  old  usage,  of  was  often  omitted  after  manner, 
when  employed  in  this  sense.  "  A  manner  Latin  corrupt 
w*as  her  speech."  Chaucer. 

By  any  manner  of  means,  in  any  way  possible  ;  by  any 
sort  uf  iiH-aiis.  —  To  be  taken  in,  >'r  with,  the  manner.  1 A 
culTiiptlou  id  /..  hr  Inkfo  ui  t/o'  manior.  See  Mainok.)  lo 
bet.ikeii  iiithe  very  act.  [Libs.]  See  Mainuk.  —  To  make 
one's  manners,  to  make  a  bow  or  courtesy  ;  to  otter  salu- 
tation. -  Manners  bit,  a  portion  lelt  in  a  dish  for  the  sake 
of  good  manners,     halliuell. 

Syn.  —  Method  ;  mode  ;  custom  ;  habit ;  fashion  ;  air  ; 
look  ;  mien  ;  aspect ;  appearance.    See  Method. 

Man'nered  (mSn'uerd),  a.     1.  Having  a  certain  way, 
esp.  a  polite  way,  of  carrying  and  conducting  one's  self. 
Give  her  princely  training,  tliat  she  may  be 
J/(Hi7itrea  as  she  is  born.  aliak. 

2.  Affected  with  mannerism;  marked  by  excess  of 
some  characteristic  peculiarity. 

His  Etyie  IS  in  some  degree  mannered  and  confined.    J/azlitt. 
Man'ner-ism   (-ner-Iz'm),  n.     [Cf.   F.   manierisme.'] 
Adherence  to  a  peculiar  style  or  maimer  ;  a  character- 
istic mode  of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment,  carried  to 
excess,  especially  in  literature  or  art. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even  agreeable, 
when  tlie  manner,  though  vicious,  is  natural.  .  .  .  lint  a  man- 
nerism which  does  not  sit  easy  ou  the  mannerist,  which  has 
been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained  only 
by  constant  effort,  is  always  offensive.  Macaultnj. 

Man'ner-lat,  n.  [Cf.  r.  nianiMste.'\  One  addicted 
to  mannerism  ;  a  person  who,  in  action,  bearing,  or  treat- 
ment, carries  characteristic  peculiarities  to  excess.  See 
citation  under  Mann-ekism. 

Man'ner-li-ness  (-ll-u5s),  v.    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mannerly  ;  civility  ;  complaisance.       Sir  M.  Hale. 
Man'ner-ly,  a.     Showing  good  manners ;  civil ;  re- 
spectful ;  complaisant. 

What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly.    Sltak. 
Man'ner-ly,  adv.     With  good  manners.  Shak. 

Wann'helm  gold'  (miiii'hini  gold')-  [From  Mann- 
hei'o  ill  Germany,  where  much  of  it  was  made.]  A  kind 
of  br.ass  made  in  imit,atiou  of  gold.  It  contains  eighty 
per  cent  of  copper  and  twenty  of  zinc.  ^  re. 

Man'nlde  (mSn'nld  or  -nid),  n.  [Jl/(J7i7iite  +  anhy- 
drji/f.]  (C/ifm.)  A  white  .amorphous  or  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  dehydration  of  mannite,  and  dis- 
tinct from,  but  convertible  into,  inannitau. 

Man'nlsh  (-nlsh),  a.     IMian  +  -ish :  cf.  AS.  jnennisc, 

menisc]     1.    Resembling  a  human  being  in  form  or 

nature ;  human.  Chaucer. 

But  yet  it  was  a  figure 

Most  like  to  mannish  creature.  Goner. 

2.  Resembling,  suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
man ;  manlike  ;  masculine.  Chaucer. 

\  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.  Shak. 

3.  Fond  of  men ;  — said  of  a  woman.  [Obs.'\  Chancer. 
— Man'nlsh-ly,  n</i'.  —  Man'nish-ness,  n. 

Man'nl-tan  (-ul-tSn),  Ji.  \_MannUe.  -f  mihydrite.] 
iCliem.)  .\  white  amorphous  or  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  the  partial  dehydration  of  mannite. 

Man'nl-tate  (-tat),  71.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  mannitic  acid. 
Man'nite  (-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vtannite.'i  1.  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  substance  of  a  sweet  taste  obtained 
from  a  so-called  manna,  the  dried  sap  of  the  flowering 
ash  (Frazinus  ornus) ;  —  called  also  inannitol,  and  hy- 
droxri  herane.     Cf.  Dulcite. 

2.' (Bot.)  A  sweet  white  efflorescence  from  dried  fronds 
of  kelp,  especially  from  those  of  the  Laminaria  saccha- 
rina,  or  devil's  apron. 

Man-nlt'lc  (mSn-nitlk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  derived  from,  mannite. 

Mannitic  acid  (Chem,),  a  white  amorphous  substance. 
interim  di.ite  between  saccharic  acid  and  mannite,  and 
obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  latter. 

Man'nl-tol  (uiSn'iiT-tol),  11.  [.VnMjnVe-f -o;.]  (Chem.) 
Th.i  techuieal  name  of  mannite.     See  Mannite. 

Man'nl-tose'  (-tos'),  »i.  (Chem.)  A  variety  of  sugar 
obtaiiic-d  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  mannite,  and  closely 
reseiiibling  levulose. 
Ma-ncBu'vre  (mi-noo'ver),  n.  &  v.  See  Manedyeb. 
Man'-Of-wai'  (mSn'5v-wiir'),  "■;  pl-  Men-of-wah. 
A  government  vessel  employed  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
esp.  one  of  large  size  ;  a  ship  of  war. 

Man-of-war  bird  (Zoiil.),  the  frigate  bird;  .also  applied 
to  the  skua  gulls,  and  to  the  wandering  albatross.  -  Man- 
of-war  hawki/oi;;.!,  the  frigate  bird.  -  Man-of-war's  man, 
a  sailor  serving  in  a  sliiii  of  war.  -  Portuguese  man-of-war 
iXool.),  any  s|iei-ie»  ol  the  genus  I'hiisatia.  See  I'HYSAI.IA. 
Ma-nom'e-tar  (ma-nr.m'f-ter),  n.  [Gr.  iiavK  thin, 
rare -(- -mc(fr:  cf.  F.  nianomrlrr.'\  An  iiistrument  for 
measuring  the  tension  or  elastic  force  of  gases,  steam, 
etc.,  constructed  usually  on  the  princijile  of  allowing 
the  gas  to  exert  its  ela-stic  force  in  raising  a  column  of 
mercury  in  an  open  tulje,  or  in  compressing  a  portion 
of  air  or  other  gas  in  a  closed  tube,  with  mercury  or 
other  liquid  intervening,  or  in  bending  a  metallic  or 
other  spring  HO  as  to  set  in  motion  an  index  ;  a  pressure 
gauge.     See  PnEsaUHE,  and  ///ii.>7.  of  Altt  niMP. 

Man'o-met'rlo  (m.ln'f.-m.'it'rlk),  \  a.    [Cf.  F.  mano- 
Man'o-mot'rlc-al  (-rT-k</n,  (    »«f/riV/i"-.]  or  or 

i)ert:iiiiiiig  to  tlie  manometer ;  made  by  the  manometer. 

IMan'or  (mSn'er),  71.  fOE.  moner.  OF.  maneir  habi- 
tation, village,  F.  manoir  manor,  prop,  the  OF.  inf. 
maneir  to  stay,  remain,  dwidl,  L.  mnnrrr,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  the  peruianent  residenee  of  the  lord  and 


(c)  The  style  of  writing  or  thniight  of  an  author  ;  char-  I  ot  his  tenants.    See'  Mansion,  niul  cf.  Remain.]   1.  (Fnq. 
•cterirtic  pflculiarity  of  an  artist.  I  haxc)  The  land  belonging  lo  a  lord  or  nobleman,  or  so^ 
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much  land  as  a  lord  or  great  personage  formerly  kept  in 
his  own  hands,  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  his  family. 
My  manoi^i,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego.  Slink. 

C^^  In  these  days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the  juris- 
diction and  royalty  incorporeal,  than  tlie  land  or  site,  for 
a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with  th© 
peniuisites  tliereto  belonging. 

2.  (American  Laic)  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  ten- 
ants who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  some- 
times in  kind,  and  sometimes  by  performing  certain  stip- 
ulated services.  Bnrrill. 
Manor  house,  or  Manor  seat,  the  house  belonging  to  a 
manor. 

Ma-no'ri-al  (ina-ii'j'rT-«l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
manor.     '•  J/o/io/id/ claims^"  Paley. 

Man'o-scopo  (mSn'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  /lacoc  thin,  rare 
-[-  -scope.']     Same  as  Manometer. 

Ma-nos'CO-py  (ina-n5s'k6-p5),  71.  The  science  of  the 
deterniiuation  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases. 

Ma-no'ver-y  (ma-no'ver-j'),  71.  [.See  Masecveb.], 
(Eny.  J^air)  A  contrivance  or  maneuvering  to  catch 
game  illegally. 

Man'queli'er  (mSn'kwgl'er),  n.    A  killer  of  men ;  a 

manslayer.     [Ots.]  Careu: 

Man'red  (-rSd),       1  n.    Homage  or  service  rendered 

Kan'rent'  (-rSuf),  (      to   a   superior,  as  to  a   lord  ; 

vassalage.     ^Obs.  or  Scots  Lauq  Jamie.mn. 

Man'rope'  (-rop'),  ".    (Xant.)  One  of  the  side  ropea 

to  the  gangway  of  a  ship.  Tojten. 

Man'sard    rool'    (mSn'siird    roof). 

[So   called   from  its   inventor,  Frani'ois 

Mansard,   or  Mansart,   a  distinguished  ' 

French   architect,   who    died    in   ICGC] 

(Arch.)  A  hipped  curb  roof;  tliat  is,  a 

roof  having  on  all  sides  two  slopes,  the 

lower  one  being  steeper  than  the  upper     j,,^!^^^,,^  Yl.ooi. 

one. 

BSanse  (mSns).  n.  [LL.  mansa.  mansus,  mansnm,  a 
farm,  fr.  L.  manere,  mansnm,  to  Et.iy,  dwell.  Sec  5lAN- 
sioN,  Manoe.]  1.  A  dwelling  house,  generally  with 
land  attached. 

2.  The  parsonage  ;  a  clergyman's  house.     [Acof.J 
Capital  manse,  the  manor  house,  or  lord's  court. 
lyan'serv'ant  (mSn'serv'nut),  11.    A  male  servant. 
Man'slon  (inin'shfin),  71.     [OF.  mansion,  F.  nonson, 
fr.  L.  nnnisio  a  staying,  remaining,  a  dwelling,  habita- 
tion, fr.   manere,  vtansnni,  to  stay,  dwell  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
fiiviiv.    Cf.  Manse,  Manor,  Menagerie,  Meklal.  I'ee- 
MANEKT.]     1.  A   dwelling   place,  —  whether   a   part   or 
whole  of  a  house  or  other  shelter.     [Obs.] 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.    John  xiv.  2. 
These  poets  near  onr  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.         IJenham. 

2.  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor ;  a  manor  house  ; 
hence  :  Any  house  of  considerable  size  or  pretension. 

3.  (Astral.)  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens;  a  house. 
See  1st  House,  8.  Chancer. 

4.  The  place  in  the  heavens  occupied  each  day  by  tlio 
moon  in  its  monthly  revolution.     [Obs.'] 

The  eight  and  twentv  xititjsions 
That  longen  to  the  moon.  Chaucer. 

Mansion  house,  tlie  house  in  which  one  resides  ;  speciflc- 
ally,  in  London  and  some  other  cities,  the  othcial  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Blackstone. 
Man'sion.  r.  i.     To  dwell ;  to  reside.     {Obs.']     Mede. 
Man'slon-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.    Resident ;    residentiary  ; 
as,  nionsiunorij  canons. 

Man'slon-ry  (-ry),  n.    Tlie  state  of  dwelling  or  re- 
siding ;  oei  iipaney  as  a  dwelling  place.     {Obs.]       Shak. 
Man'slaugh'ter  (mSn'sla'ter),  7i.    1.  The  slaying  of 
a  linmau  being  ;  destruction  of  men.  Milton. 

2.  (Lav)  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  man,  either  in  neg- 
ligence or  incidentally  to  the  commission  of  some  un- 
lawful act.  but  without  specific  malice,  or  upon  a  sudden 
excitement  uf  anger. 

Man'slay  er  (-sla'er),  n.  One  who  kills  a  human 
being  ;  one  \i  ho  commits  manslaughter. 

Kan'steal'er  (-stel  er),  ?i,  A  person  who  steals  or 
kidnaps  a  Iniinan  being  or  beings. 

Man'steallng,  71.    The  act  or  business  of  stealing  or 
kidiKiiiiiig  huiuaii  beings,  esp.  with  a  view  to  enslave  them. 
Man'BUete  l,iiiXn'swet),  a.     [L.   num.metns,  p.  p.  of 
mansucscrre  to  tame;  manvs  hand  -f  suescere  to  accus- 
tom :  cf.  F.  iiKiniiif/.]  Tame  ;  gentle  ;  kind.  [_Obs.]   Hay. 
Man'sue-tude  (niSn'swf-tud),  71.     [L.    mansneludo  .- 
ct.  V.  mansiieliide.]     Tameness  ;  gentleness.     [Archatci 
Man'swear'  (-swSr'),  v.  1.    Same  as  Mainswear. 
II  Man'ta  (mSn'ta),  71.      [From   the    native   name.] 
(Zo'nl.)  See  Cephaloptera. 

Mant-ChOO'  (milnt-chrir.'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mantchooria,  or  its  inhabitants.  —71.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Mantihooria  ;  also,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Mantchoos  and  at  the  court  of  Cliiiia. 

II  Man'teau' (iiiiiN'to' ;  E.  niSn'tS),_»i. ;  71'.  F. 
TEAUX  (miiN'lo'),  E.  Manteai's  (niSn'toz).  [*• 
TLE,  7).]  1.  A  woman's  cloak  or  mantle. 
2.  A  gown  worn  by  women.  [O^J.] 
Man'tel  (mSn't'l),  71.  [The  same  word  as  7)in7i(^  a 
garment  ;  cf.  F.  manlcau  de  cheminee.  See  Mantle.] 
(.■l7(7i.)  The  finish  around  a  fireplace,  covering  the 
chimney-breast  in  front  and  sometimes  on  both  sides ; 
especially,  a  shelf  above  the  fireplace,  and  its  supports. 
[Written  also  7»f77i^/e.] 

Man'tol-Ot  (miln't?l-?t ;  277).  n.  [F..  dim.  of  7im7i- 
lean,  OF.  mantel.  See  Mantle.]  1.  (")  A  short  clonk 
formerly  worn  by  knights,  (b)  A  short  cloak  or  inantlo 
worn  by  wiuneii. 

A  mantrji  I  upon  his  shoulders  hanging.        Chancer. 
2.  (Fort.)  A  miiskef-proof  shield  of  rope,  wood,  or 
metal,  which  is  sometiiiU'S  used  for  the  protection  of  sap- 
pers or  riflemen  while  attacking  n  fortress,  or  of  gunners 
at  embrasures;  —  now  commonly  written  mantlet. 


Man- 
See  Man- 
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MANY-SIDEDNESS 


Mantis  (_.)/aiilin  irliffiuaa).  Nat.  size. 


"Man'tel-piece'  (min't'l-pes''),  «.     Same  as  Mantel. 

Man'tel-sheir  (-Bheif),  71.     The  sliolt  of  a  mantel. 

Man'tel-tree'  (-tie'),  «■  (Arr/i.)  Tin*  lintel  of  li  tire- 
placo  when  of  wi)Oil,  aa  freaiiently  in  early  houses. 

Man'tlc  (niSn'tlk),  a.  [(ir.  juacrtKo?  piophetic'.]  Of 
■or  pertaining  to  divination,  or  to  the  condition  of  one  in- 
Hpired,  or  siippuHed  to  bo  iuapired,  by  a  deity ;  prophetie. 
tA'.]     ^^  Munfic  fury."  Trench. 

Man-tU'la  tman-tll'li),  n.  [Sp.  See  Mantle.]  1.  A 
lady's  light  cloak  or  cajjo  of  silk,  velvet,  lace,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  kind  of  veil,  covering  the  head  and  falling  down 
■upon  the  ehouldera ;  —  worn  in  Spain,  Mexico,  etc. 

II  Man'tls(miln'tla),  7i.  [NL.,  tr.  Gr.  judirisa  prophet.] 
{Zo'ul.)  Any  one  of  r 

numerous   species  ^^~~~~    ^ ''*'*'  — —^■'/. 

of  voracioua  or- 
thopterous  in.sects 
■of  the  genus  JIn/i- 
Jis,  ami  allied  gen- 
era. They  are  re- 
markable lor  their 
elender  grotesque 
forma,  and  for  holding  their  atout  anterior  legs  in  a 
maimer  suggesting  haud.s  folded  in  prayer.  The  common 
American  species  ia  M.  Ctirotinn. 

Manila  Bhrlmp.    {ZouL)  See  Squilla. 

Man-tls'pia  (mSn-tls'pId),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  neurop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus  M'nitispti,  and  allied  genera. 
The  larv.-P  feed  on  plant  lice.  Also  used  adjectively. 
See  I/lust,  under  Neuroptera. 

Man-tls'sa  {mau-tTa's4),  }).  [L.,  an  addition,  make- 
■weigiit ;  of  Tuscan  origin.]  (Miifft.)  The  decimal  part 
\jf  a  logarithm,  as  distinguished  from  the  integral  part, 
or  chitnirferistic. 

Man'tle  (mau't'l),  n.  [OE.  lunnfel,  OF.  mantel,  F. 
'manteaii,  fr.  L.  mimteUnm,  mniifrliim^  a  cloth,  napkin, 
cloak,  mantle  (cf.  mintfele,  vumtilif,  towel,  napkin); 
prob.  from  manus  hand  +  the  root  of  ieln  doth.  See 
Manxtal,  Textile,  and  cf.  Mandil,  Mantel,  Mantilla.] 

1.  A  loose  garment  to  be  worn  over  other  garments ; 
an  enveloping  robe  ;  a  cloak.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  cov- 
■ering  or  concealing  envelope. 

tTheJ  children  are  clothed  with  mnnttea  of  satin.    Bnrm. 
The  green  mantle  of  tlic  stnndin^  pool.  S/iak. 

Now  Nature  hani:s  Iht  umntle  grten 
On  every  lilonnuii;;  Irtx.  Jjurns. 

2.  (Her.)  Same  as  Mantling. 

3.  (Zool.)  (rt)The  external  fold,  or  folds,  of  the  soft, 
*xterior  membrane  of  the  body  of  a  molhisk.  It  usually 
forma  a  cavity  inclosing  the  gills.  See  lilttsts.  of  Bucci- 
MUM,  and  Byssus.  (6)  Any  free,  outer  membrane,  (c) 
Tlie  back  of  a  bird  together  with  the  folded  wiuga. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  mantel.    See  Mantel. 

5.  The  outer  wall  and  casing  of  a  blast  furnace,  above 
the  hearth.  Rnymond. 

6.  {Hydraulic  Engin.)  A  penstock  for  a  water  wheel. 
Man'tle,  r.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Mantled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 

Jt  vb.  n.  Mantling  (-tlTng).]    To  cover  or  envelop,  aa  with 

a  mantle ;  to  cloak  ;  to  hide ;  to  disguise.  Shnk. 

Kan'tle,  v.  i.    l.  To  unfold  and  spread  out  the  wings, 

like  a  mantle  ;  — said  of  hawks.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Ne  is  there  hnwk  which  mwitb^th  on  her  perch.    Siienser. 

Or  tend  his  sparlmwk  immtUng  in  her  incw.    Bp.  Jlall. 

My  frnil  fnney  fetl  with  full  dclicht 

Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  vianthth \noi\.  at  ease.    Spenser. 

2.  To  spread  out ;  —  said  of  wings. 

Tlie  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  winys  mitntlmg  j)roiidIy.  rows.  Milton. 

3.  To  spread  over  the  surface  as  a  covering  ;  to  over- 
spread ;  as,  the  scinu  viajitled  on  the  pool. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood.    Sir  ir.  Scott. 

4.  To  gather,  assume,  or  take  on,  a  covering,  as  froth, 
«cum,  etc. 

ffhere  is  a  sort  of  men  whose  vifinjjcs 
Do  creaui  and  mantle  like  a  standmj;  pond.  S/ial: 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  tiiarit/c  warm.  Tennyson. 

Man^tlet  (-tl6t),  n.    See  Mantelet. 

Man'tling  (-tlTng),  ji.  {Her.)  Tiie  represent.ation  of 
a  mantle,  or  the  drapory  behind  and  around  a  coat  of 
arms ;  —  called  also  hnithrequin. 

Man^'tO  (-tu),  7).  [It.  or  Sp.  7»(77;/o,  abbrev.  from  L. 
rnantthnn.  See  ::\1antle.]    Si'e  Manteau.    [Oft.w]  Bniley. 

Man-tol'0-glst  (m5n-t51'n  jlst),  n.  One  wlio  ia  skilled 
in  mantology  ;  a  diviner.     [/.'.] 

Man-tOl'o-gy  (-jy),  7?.  [Gr.  Mains  prophet  -}-  -^otjy.'] 
The  act  or  art  of  divination.     [/.'.] 

llMan'tra  (man'tra),  n.  [Skr.]  A  prayer  ;  an  invo- 
cation; a  religious  fornmla ;  a  charm.     [/'«/m] 

(E^^Ainon^  the  Hindoos  eacli  caste  and  tribe  has  a 
■nianfra  peculiar  to  itself;  as,  the  imnifra  of  the  Brali- 
mans.  Balfour  ( djc.  of  Indin). 

Man'trap'  (miSn'trSp'),  n.  1.  A  trap  for  catching 
trespassers.     [En(f.'\ 

2.  A  dangerous  place,  as  an  open  hatch,  into  which 
one  may  fall. 

ManHu-a  Cm^n'tu-;i  or  m^n'tu  \  277),  n.  1.  A  supe- 
rior kind  of  rich  silk  formerly  exported  from  Mantua  in 
Italy.     \_Ohs.'\  Beck  {Draper's  Dirt.). 

2.  A  woman's  cloak  or  mantle  ;  also,  a  woman's  gown. 
lObs.}  ^ 

Man'tn-a-mak'er  (-mak/cr),  n.  One  who  makes 
dresses,  cloaks,  etc.,  for  women  ;  a  dressmaker. 

Man'tU-an  (mSn'tu-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Man- 
tua. —  71.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantua. 

II  Ma'nu  (ma'noo),  n.  [Skr.]  {Hind.  Myth.)  One  of 
a  series  of  progenitors  of  human  beings,  and  authors  of 
human  wisdom. 

Man'a-al  (mJIn'u-nl),  n.  [OE.  vin7n/ef,F.  ynatittel,  L. 
vianii'ilis,  fr.  wm;j7/5hand;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  mund  hand, 
protection,  OHG.  iinint,  G.  7n'undA  a  ward,  vovinund 
.guardian,  Icel.  mu7ul  liand.  Cf.  Emancipate,  Legerde- 
UAiN,  Maintain,  Manage,  Manner,  BIanure.  jNIound  a 


hill.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liand ;  done  or  made  by 
the  hand;  as,  maitunl  labor;  tlie  king's  Bign  nianunl. 
*'  Manual  and  ocular  examination,"  Tathuin. 

Manual  alphabet.  See  I>ACTYLOLOoy.  —  Manual  exor- 
clae  (Mil.)  tliu  exercise  liy  which  aoldierM  uii-  tan^'ht  tlie 
Uhn  (it  tlieir  luusketw  and  other  aniiH.  —  Seal  manual,  the 
iniprcHwion  of  a  Keal  worn  on  the  liuud  aa  a  ring.  —Sign 
manual.    See  uiidt'r  Sign. 

Man'u-al  (maii'iiw/l),  71.  [Cf .  F.  mamul,  LL.  7naiiuale. 
See  AIanual,  '/.]  1.  A  small  l)Ook,  kucIi  aa  may  be  car- 
ried in  tlie  hand,  or  conveniently  handled  ;  a  Imndbook  ; 
Kpei^ilically,  llio  service  book  of  the  Komau  Catholic 
Church. 
This  manual  of  laws,  Htyled  the  Confcsaor'R  Laws.    Sir  31.  Hale. 

2.  {Mas.)  A  keyboard  of  an  organ  or  liarmonium  for 
the  fingers,  aa  distinguished  from  the  pedals  ;  a  clavier, 
or  sot  of  keya.  Moore  {L'7ict/r.  of  Muiic). 

3.  {Mil.)  A  prescribed  exorcise  in  the  systematic  han- 
illingof  aweapon;  as,  the  7;i'f7/(/*f/of  arms;  the  ;;irt/ma/of 
the  Hword;  the  ;//^/«(((// of  the  piece  (cannon,  mortar,  etc.). 

Man'u-al-lst,  n.  One  who  works  with  the  banda ;  an 
artitirer. 

Man'u-al-ly,  ndv.    By  hand, 

Man'u-a-ry  (-S-ry),  o.  [L.  maTiuariu.'!,  fr.  mantis 
hand.]     Manual.  —  a.     An  artificer.     lOljs.]     lip.  Hall. 

nZa-nun^l-al  (nui-nn'bT-'d),  a.  [L.  7Ha7tul>iali.s,  fr.  ma- 
7}>ilnar  money  obtained  from  the  aale  of  booty,  booty.] 
Belonging  to  8i)oil8 ;  taken  in  war.     [Oi^.]  Hailey. 

Ma-nu''brl-al  (-brT-(/l),  a.  {.Uiut.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  manubrium  ;  shaped  like  a  manubrium  ;  bandlelike. 

llMa-nu'brl-um  (-linn,  n.:  7>/.  L.  Manubria  (-i),  E. 
Manubriums    (-umz).      [L.,   handle,  fr.   7mmus  hand.] 

1.  {Anal.)  A  handleliko  i)rocesa  or  part ;  esp.,  the  an- 
terior segment  of  the  sternum,  or  presternum,  and  the 
handleliko  process  of  the  nialleus. 

2.  {Zoal.)  The  proboscis  of  a  jellyfish;  —  called  also 
hijposloi'ia.     See  Illuxt.  of  Hydromeduba. 

Man'U-COde  (milu'Ii-kod),  71.  [Javanese  vunuikdeivatn 
the  bird  of  the  gods:  cf.  F.  manucode.']  {Zonl.)  Any 
bird  of  tlie  genus  Ma7i7icodia,  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.     They  are  related  to  the  bird  of  paradise. 

Man'U-dU'cent  (mSn'u-du's^nt),  n.  One  who  leads 
by  tlie  hand;  amanudnctor.     [O65.] 

Man'u-duc'tlon  (-duk'slmn),  71.  [L.  7nnmi3  hand  -f 
dncfio  a  leading,  ducerc  to  lead  :  cf.  F.  7nn7\uduci ion .'[ 
Guidance  by  the  hand,     \_0hs.1  Glanvill.     South. 

Man'U-dUC'tor  (-ter),  ?;.  [L.  Tnanus  the  hand  + 
ductor  a  leader,  daccre  to  lead:  cf.  F.  7iianudt{c(eiir.] 
{Mus.)  A  conductor;  an  officer  in  tlie  ancient  church 
who  gave  the  signal  for  the  clioir  to  sing,  and  who  beat 
time  with  the  hand,  and  regulated  the  nuisic. 

Muore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Man'u-Iac'to-ry  (-fSk'to-ry),  "• ;  pi-  -RiEs(-rTz).  [Cf. 
L.factoriuiit  an  oil  press,  prop.,  place  where  something 
is  made.    See  Manufacture.]     1.  Manufacture.     ['>/'.«.] 

2.  A  building  or  place  where  anything  is  manufac- 
tured ;  a  factory. 

Man'u-lac'tO-ry,  o.     Pertaining  to  manufacturing. 

Man'u-Iac'tur-al  (-tur-ol;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertaiuing 
to  manufactures.     [A'.j 

Man''u-2ac'ture  (-tur;  135),  n.  [L.  7nanns  the  hand 
-\-  factura  n  making,  fr.  facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  7na7>ufac- 
tiire.  See  Manual,  and  Fact.]  1.  The  operation  of 
making  wares  or  any  products  by  hand,  by  machinery, 
or  by  other  agency. 

2.  Anything  made  from  raw  materials  by  the  hand,  by 
machinery,  or  by  art,  as  cloths,  iron  utensils,  shoes,  ma- 
cliiuery,  saddlery,  etc. 

nian'u-fac'ture,  7:  t.  [i7i}p.  &  p.  p.  Mantjfacttjred 
(;turd) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vh.  7).  Manufacturing.]  [Cf.  F.  7}wnu- 
factnrcr.]  \.  To  make  (wares  or  other  products^  by 
baud,  by  machiuery,  or  bv  other  agiucy;  us,  to  77ia7in- 
facture  cloth,  u.iils,  glass  etc. 

2.  To  work,  as  raw  or  partly  wrought  materials,  into 
suitable  forms  for  use  ;  as,  to  7najiufactu7'c  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  iron. 

nian'u-fac'txire,  v.  i.  To  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing .';ninctbing. 

Man  u-Iac'tur-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  manufactures. 

Man  U-fac'tur-lng,  a.  1.  Employed,  or  cliielly  em- 
ployed, in  manufacture  ;  as,  a  ma7uifacturing  commu- 
nity ;  a  7iianufacturi7tg  town. 

2.  Pertaining  to  manufacture ;  as,  manufacturing 
projects. 

II  Ma'nul  (raa'nool),  n.  {Zool.)  A  wild  cat  {Felts  via- 
7ivl),  having  long,  soft,  light-colored  fur.  It  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  dwells  among  rocks. 

Man'u-mise'  (milu'ij.mizO,  v.  t.  [See  Manumit.]  To 
manumit.     lObs.l  Drydcn. 

Man  U-mls'sion  (-mTsh'un),  n.  [L.  71107)  u m  i.^sio  :  cf. 
F.  manumission.  See  Manumit.]  The  act  of  manumit- 
ting, or  of  liberating  a  slave  from  bondage.  "Given  to 
slaves  at  tlieir  7nanu mission."  Arbuthnot. 

DHajx'MToiX'  (-mtf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Manumitted; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Manumitting.]  [L.  7>ianumiitere,  nia7m- 
7nissum  :  manus  the  band  -f-  mittere  to  send,  to  send 
otf.  See  Manual,  and  Missile.]  To  release  from  slav- 
ery ;  to  liberate  from  personal  bondage  or  servitude  ;  to 
free,  as  a  slave.     "  Manumitted  slaves."  Hume. 

Man'U-mo'tlve  (mSn'Sj-mo'tTv),  a.  [L.  manus  the 
han.l  +  E.  7notive.'\     Movable  by  hand,     [i?.] 

Man'U-mo^tor  (-ter),  71.  [L.  manus  the  hand  +  E. 
7notor.'\  A  small  wheel  carriage,  so  constructed  that  a 
person  sitting  in  it  luay  move  it. 

Ma-nur'a-We  (ma-nur'a-b'l),  w.  1.  Capable  of  culti- 
vation.    [Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  a  fertilizing  substance. 

Ma-nur'age  (-aj),  n.     Cultivation.     [Obs.]     Warner. 

Ma-nur'ance  (-ons),  n.    Cultivation.  [Obs.']  Spmser. 

Ma-nure'  (ma-nur'),  r.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Manured 
(-nurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Mantjring.]  [Contr.  from  OF. 
7nannvrer.  manovrer,  to  work  with  the  hand,  to  culti- 
vate  by  manual   labor,  F.  7uanceurrer.      See   Manual, 


Manx  Cat. 


UnK,  Opera,  and  cf.  Inube.]    1.  To  cultivate  by  manual 

labor  ;  to  till  ;  lience,  to  develop  by  culture.     [_Obj.'] 

To  wliuin  we  nave  tilt-  utraud  for  to  manure.       Hun'ty, 
Maniiri'  tliycelf  then  ;  to  thywlf  he  iinprovi-d  ; 
Ami  witli  vain,  outward  thuit;*  l)u-  no  more  moved.    Donne. 
2.  To  apply  manure  to  ;  to  enrich,  OA  land,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  fertilizing  Bubhtance. 

The  blood  of  Kiiglioli  bliall  manurr  Ilic  ground.      S/tak: 

Ma-nure'(mA-nur'j,  H.    Any  matter  which  makew  land 

productive  ;  a  fertilizing  bubhtaiice,  ;ih  the  contentH  of  wta- 

blcs  and  barnyards,  dung,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 

substanceB,  etc.  JJiyden. 

Ma-nure'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  7nat>ourremcnl.] 
Cultivation.     [C/m.]  »■.  Uoltvn. 

Ma-nur'er  ( -er),  n.     One  who  manures  land. 

Ma  nu'ri-al  (mi-nu'rtwjl),  a.     Uehiting  to  manures. 

Ma-nur'lng  (mi-nur'Tngj,  n.  The  act  or  procetiii  of 
applying  manure  ;  also,  the  manure  apphed. 

II  Ma'nus  (ma'nu«),  n.  ;  pi.  Manuh.  [L..  the  hand.] 
{ATiat.)  Tlie  distal  segment  of  the  lore  limb,  including 
the  carpus  an<i  fore  foot  or  hand. 

Man'U'SCrlpt  (miSn'ii-skrTpt),  a.  [L.  inami  sc7-ipt\tM. 
Sec  Manual,  and  Scribe.]  Written  with  or  by  the  liand; 
not  piinted  ;  as,  a  manuxc7'ijit  volunu*. 

Man'u-scrlpt,  71.  [LL.  7umiuscriptum,  lit.,  Bome- 
thing  written  with  the  hand.  See  Manuscript,  «.]  1.  A 
literary  or  musical  composition  written  with  the  liand, 
as  dif^tinguished  from  a  printed  copy. 

2.  Writing,  as  opposed  to  print;  an,  the  book  exists 
only  in  7iia7iuscnpt.  t'raik. 

C^"*  The  word  is  often  abbreviated  to  MS.,  plural  MSS- 

Man'u-sciipt'al  (-"l),  a.    Manuscript.     [O/y.5.] 

Man  u-ten'en-cy  (-tSn'^n-sy),  n.  [L.  ma7ius  hand  -+- 
tenrrr  to  hold.]     Maintenance.     [Obs.']     Abp.  Saucroft. 

Man'way  (mSn'wa'),  n.  A  t^mall  paiisagew.ay,  as  in 
a  mine,  that  a  man  may  pass  through.  HaymoTtd. 

Manx  (manks),  a.  Of  or  jiertaining  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  its  inhabitants  ;  as,  tlie  Mans  language. 

Manx  cat  (iTrt;;/.),  a  breed  of  domestic  cats  having  a  ru- 
dimentary tail,  containing  only 
about  tliree  vertebrje.  —  Manx 
Bhearwater  (Zoiil. ),  an  oceanic 
bird  {Pujffi7ius  anr/loriim,  or  P. 
pt'dinus),  called  also  Manx  jiet- 
rri,  M<i7ix  ]iiHll7i.  It  was  for- 
merly abundant  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Manx,  n.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 

Ma'ny  (mSn'y),  n.  [SeeMEiNE, 
Mansion.]    A  retume  of  servants ;  a  household.    [0&«.] 

Chaucer. 

Ma'ny,  a.  or  pron.  [It  has  no  variation  to  express  de- 
grees of  comparison  ;  7iinre  and  7iiusf,  which  are  used  for 
tlie  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  are  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.]  [OE.  7)iani,  moTii,  AS.  7ua7iig,  msenig, 
7>io7iig  ;  akin  to  D.  menig,  OS.  &  OHG.  7tianag,  G.  vifinch, 
Dan.  7nange,  Sw.  vtange,  Goth.  7nanags,  OSIav.  7tinog\ 
Russ.  7m)ogii  ;  cf.  Icel.  7i)argr,  Prov.  E.  mart.  V103-] 
Consisting  of  a  great  number ;  numerous;  not  few. 

Thou  shait  be  a  father  of  many  natinns.      Gen.  xvii,  4. 

Not  niant/ vise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  mainj  nai^'htv.  not 
mti/i;/  noble,  are  called.  1  i  or.  i.  'JG, 

G^^  Ma7iy  is  freely  prefixed  to  participles,  forming 
comijounds  which  need  no  special  explanation  ;  as,  many~ 
angled,  7»'/7)</-celled.  »((»( ^-colored,  niami-eyed,  mnnv- 
f noted,  «i (77! V- handed,  7»</7(J/ -leaved,  7«'/;/i/- lettered, 
»;'^/7)?/- named,  ^H/^f;///- peopled.  ?/»";;// -petaled.  many- 
seeded,  7«o7);/-syllablea  fpolysyll.aliic),  /j/'/ity-tongued, 
77if/7jy-voiced,  7?i«H  u- wived,  and  the  like. 

Comparison  is  often  expressed  by  7/i«7;j/ with  as  or  so. 
"As  many  as  were  willing  hearted  .  .  .  bronglit  brace- 
lets." Eiod.  XXXV.  22.  **  So  many  laws  argue  so  many 
sins.'*    Milton. 

Many  stands  ^ith  asin^lar  substantive  with  a  or  on. 

Many  a,  a  large  number  taken  distributively  ;  each  one 
of  many.  *' For  thy  sake  have  I  slied  rmniy  a  tear." 
Shak.     "Full  7nany  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene."    O'ray. 

—  Many  one,  many  a  one;  many  persons.  £k.  of  Com. 
Prayer.  —The  many,  the  majority  ;  —  opposed  to  the  few. 
See  Many,  n.  —  Too  many,  too  numerous ;  hence,  too 
powerful ;  as,  they  are  too  ntany  for  us.  V Estrange. 

Syn.  — Numerous ;  multiplied;  frequent;  manifold; 
various;  divers;  sundry. 

Ma'ny,  7i.  [AS.  vtenigeo,  menigo,  menio,  multitude  ; 
akin  to  G.  7ne>ige,  OHG.  7nanagl,  7nenigi,  Goth.  7nana- 
gei.  See  Man"y,  (t.]  1.  The  populace ;  the  common 
people  ;  the  majority  of  people,  or  of  a  coinmimity. 

After  him  the  raEcal  man>/  ran.  Spenser. 

2.  A  large  or  considerable  number. 

A  man>i  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt 
Find  native  graves.  Sliak. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns.         Addison. 

It  will  be  concluded  by  many  that  he  lived  like  on  honest 
man.  J-'iddinfj. 

f;^*^  In  this  sense,  many  is  connected  immediately 

with  another  subst.'uitive  (witliout  oft  to  show  of  what 

the  7nany  consists;  as,  a  good  7ntnnj  [of]  people  think  so. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences.     Tillotson. 

Ma'ny— minii'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  many  facul- 
ties ;  versatile  ;  many-sided. 

Ma'ny-plies  (-pliz),  n.  [Many,  adj.  -|-  pjlies,  pi.  of 
ply  a  fold.]  {Anat.)  The  third  division,  or  that  be- 
tween the  reticulum,  or  honeycomb  stomach,  and  the 
abomasnm,  or  rennet  stomach,  in  the  stomach  of  rumi- 
nants;  the  omasum;  the  psalterium.  So  called  from 
the  numerouG  folds  in  its  mucous  membrane.  See  Hhust. 
of  Ruminant. 

Ma'ny— sidled  (-sid'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  many  sides ;  — 
said  of  figures.  Hence,  presenting  many  questions  or 
subjects  for  consideration  ;  as,  a  viany-sided  topic. 

2.  Interested  in.  and  having  an  aptitude  for.  many 
tnilike    pur.^iiits    or    objects   of    attention ;    verfatile. 

—  Ma'ny-sid  ed-ness,  71. 
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Ma'ny-ways'  (m5n'3?-waz'),  )  adv.     lu  many  differ- 

Ma'ny-Wise'  (m^u'S'-wiz'),      \      ent  ways  ;  variously. 

Wan'za-ni^ta  ^iu5ii'za-ne't4),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  vtu7i- 
zana  au  apple.]  (Bol.)  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Aictostuphylos,  but  mostly  to  A.  glauca  and  A.  pun- 
gens,  shrubs  of  California,  Oregon,  etc.,  with  reddish 
emooth  bark,  ovate  or  oval  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves, 
and  bearing  clusters  of  red  berries,  which  are  said  to  be 
a  favorite  food  of  the  grizzly  bear. 

Ma'o-rl  (ma'6-re),  n.  ;  pi.  Maoris  (-rez).  {EfhnoL) 
One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ;  also, 
the  original  language  of  New  Zealand. — a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Maoris  or  to  their  language. 

Map  (mSp),  n.  [From  F.  mappe,  in  mappemonde  map 
of  the  world,  fr.  L.  mappn  napkin,  signal  cloth  ;  —  a  Pu- 
nic word.  Cf.  Apron,  Napkin,  Nappe.}  1.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  portion  of  it, 
showmg  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  represented  ; 
—  usually  on  a  flat  surface.  Also,  such  a  representation 
of  the  celestial  spliere,  or  of  some  part  of  it. 

r^^  There  are  five  principal  kinds  of  projection  used 
In  making  maps  :  the  orthoQrai>hl<\  the  sfrieographic,  the 
globtil'ir,  the  conical,  and  the  cylindrical,  or  Mercator  s 
■projection.    See  Projection. 

2.  Anything  which  represents  graphically  a  succession 
.>f  events,  states,  or  acts  ;  as,  an  historical  map. 

Thus  is  hi>  cheek  tlie  nvip  of  days  outworn.  Shak. 

Map  lichen  (Bot.),  a  lichen  (Led dea  oeographtca)  grow- 
ing on  stones  in  curious  maplike  figures.  Br.  Prior. 

Map,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  M.iPPED  (mXpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mapping  (-plug).]  To  represent  by  a  map;  — 
often  with  out  ;  as,  to  survey  and  map,  or  map  out,  a 
county.  Hence,  figuratively  :  To  represent  or  indicate 
systematically  and  clearly  ;  to  sketch  ;  to  plan ;  as,  to 
map,  or  map  out,  a  journey ;  to  viap  out  business. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if  Piaanio 
have  maiijie'l  it  truly.  Shak. 

|i  Ma-pach'  (ma-pach'),  n.     [Mexican.]    The  raccoon. 

Ma'ple  (ma'p'l),7i.  [AS.  mapolder,  mapulder,  mapol ; 
akin  to  Icel.  m'upnrr ;  cf.  OHG.  mazzaltra,  mazzoltra,  G. 
mnsshold€r.'\  {Hot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  including 
about  fifty  species.  *4.  saccharinum  is  the  rock  maple, 
or  sugar  maple,  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is  made,  in 
the  United  States,  in  great  quantities,  by  evaporation ; 
the  red  or  swamp  maple  is  A.  rubrnm  ;  the  silver  maple, 
A.  dasycarpum,  having  fruit  woolly  when  young  ;  the 
striped  maple,  A.  Pennsylvanium,  called  also  vioose- 
wood.  The  common  maple  of  Europe  is  A.  campesfre, 
the  sycamore  maple  is  A.  Pseudo-platanuSj  and  the  Nor- 
way maple  is  A.  platanoides. 

2^^  Maple  is  much  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  maple  tree,  maple  leaf,  etc. 

Bird's-eye  maple.  Curled  maple,  varieties  of  thew'ood  of 
the  rock  maple,  in  whicli  a  beautiful  lustrous  grain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sinuous  course  of  tlie  fibers.  —Maple  honey. 
Maple  molasBes,  or  Maple  eirup,  maple  sap  boiled  to  the  i 
consistency  of  molasses.  ^  Maple  sugar,  sugar  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  by  evaporation.  I 

Mapllke^  (mSplik'),  a.    Having  or  consisting  of  lines  | 
resembling  a  map  ;  as,  the  vtaplike  figures  in  which  cer- 
tain licliens  grow. 

Map'per-y  (mSp'per-^),  n.  [From  Map.]  The  mak- 
ing, or  study,  of  maps.     [0&.t.]  Shak. 

Ma'qui  (ma'kwe).  n,  {Bot.)  A  Cliilian  shrub  (Aris- 
totelin  Mnqui).  Its  bark  furnishes  strings  for  musical  in- 
struments, and  a  medicinal  wine  is  made  from  its  berries. 

Mar  (mar),  n.   A  small  lake.   See  Mere.  ]_Prov.  Eng.^ 

Mar,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marred  (mard) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Marring.]  [OE.  marren,  mcrren,  AS.  merran, 
mi/rran  (in  comp.),  to  obstruct,  impede,  dissipate;  akin 
to  OS.  merrian,  OHG.  niarrjan,  merran,'  cf.  D.  marren, 
meeren,  to  moor  a  ship,  Icel.  merja  to  bruise,  crush,  and 
Goth,  marzjan  to  offend.  Cf.  Moor,  v."]  1.  To  make  de- 
fective; to  do  injury  to,  esp.  by  cutting  off  or  defacing 
apart;  to  damage  ;  to  impair;  to  disfigure  ;  to  deface. 

I  pray  you  mar  uo  more  trees  with  writing  love  songs  in  their 

barks.  S/itik. 

But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  sood  cheer  is  lost.     DiT/den. 

Ire.  envy,  and  despair 

Which  marred  all  his  borrowed  visage.  3filton. 

2.  To  spoil ;  to  ruin.  *'  It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us." 
*'  Striving  to  mend,  to  mar  the  subject."  Shak. 

Mar,  n.  A  mark  or  blemish  made  by  bruising,  scratch- 
ing, or  the  like  ;  an  injury  ;  a  disfigurement. 

llMa'ra  (ina'rii.),  71.  [Skr.  wian/.]  {Hind,  MytJi.)  The 
principal  or  ruling  evil  spirit.  E.  Arnold. 

[iMa^ra,  n.  [Icei.  mara  nightmare,  an  ogress.  See 
NionxMAHE.]  {Some  Myth.)  A  female  demon  wlio  tor- 
ments people  in  sleep  by  crouching  on  their  chests  or 
atomachfl,  or  by  cauHing  terrifying  vi.sions. 

lIMa'ra,  n.  {i^o'ol.)  The  Patagonian  cavy  {Dolichotls 
Patagonicus). 

Mar''a-boa'  (mXr'a-boo'),  n.  [F.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  large 
atork  of  the  genus  Leptopfitos  (formerly  Ciconia),  esp. 
the  African  speciea  (Z/.  cruincni/er),  which  furnishes 
plumes  worn  as  ornaments.  Tho  Asiatic  species  (L.  du- 
bins,  QT  L.  argala)  is  the  adjutant.  See  Adjutant. 
[Written  also  tiiarabu.'] 

2.  Ono  having  five  oigbttift  negro  bloo<l ;  the  offspring 
of  a  mulatto  aiul  a  griffe.     [Ao;/;>iV;n'/]  liartlcit. 

Mara-bOUt'  (-hoot'),  n.  [F.,  from  Pg.  marahuto.  At. 
moriibit.  Of.  Maiiavedi.]  A  Mohammedan  saint ;  espe- 
cially, ono  who  dainiH  to  work  euros  mipernatu rally. 

Mar'a-Ca]l(mSr'a-kSn),n.  {hTAz,vutracan&.']  (Zo'ul.) 
A  macaw. 

Ma-ral'  (miV-raT'),  77.     A  Racred  incloBure  or  temple  ; 
—  m  ciill.Ml  by  thi-  iHlaiwlcrs  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mar'a-nath'a  (niar';i-nStli'A  ;  'J77),  n.  [Aramaic  ma- 
ran  ftlhd..^  "OurLord  cometh  ;  " — an  expression  used 
by  St.  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Kpistle  to  tho 
Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  This  word  has  been  uned  in  anath- 
ematizing perHona  for  great  crimes ;  ah  much  as  to  nay, 
"May  tho  Lord  nonio  quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy 
crfmen.*'     See  Anathema  rnnrnnatha,  under  Anathema. 


Ma-ran'ta  (ma-r5n'ta),  71.  [NL.]  (5o/.)  A  genus  of  en- 
dogenous plants  found  in  tropical  America,  and  some  spe- 
cies also  in  India.  They  have  tuberous  roots  containing 
a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  from  one  sptoies  {Maran- 
ta  arundinacea)  arrowroot  is  obtained.  Many  kinds  are 
cultivated  for  ornament. 

I  Ma'ra-SChl'no  (nia'ra-ske'nS),  n,  [It.,  fr.  marasca, 
amiirasca,  a  sour  clierry,  L.  amarus  bitter.]  A  liqueur 
distilled  from  fermented  cherry  juice,  and  flavored  with 
the  pit  of  a  variety  of  cherry  which  grows  in  Dalmatia. 

Ma-raS^mus   (ma-r3z'mus),  71.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /lapa- 
{Ttio^;,  f  r.  fiapaCveiv  to  quench,  as  fire  ;  pass.,  to  die  away.] 
{Med.)  A  wastuig  of  flesh  without  fever  or  apparent  dis- 
ease ;  a  kind  of  consumption ;  atrophy  ;  phthisis. 
Pinin?  atrophy. 
Marasjuus,  and  widc-wufcting  pestilence.  MiJton. 

Maraemaa  aenilia  [L.],  progressive  atrophy  of  the  aged. 

Ma-raud'  (ma-rad'),  x'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marauded  ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Marauding.]  [F.  marauder,  fr.  maraud 
vagabond,  OF.  murault ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  for 
malault,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  malaldus ;  it.  L.  mains  bad,  ill 
-f-  a  suffix  of  German  origin  (cf.  Herald).  Cf.  Malice.] 
To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder ;  to  make  an  excursion  for 
booty;  to  plunder.     *^  Marauding  hosts.''''  Miinian. 

Ma-raud',  n.     An  excursion  for  plundering. 

Ma-raud'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Maraud,  v.  :  cf.  F.  ma- 
raudeur.^  A  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder  ;  a  plun- 
derer ;  one  who  pillages.  Pe  Quincey. 

Mar^a-ve'di  (mSr^a-ve'dT  ;  Sp.  mar'a-vii-de').  «•  [Sp- 
maravedi;  —  so  called  from  the  Mordbilln  {lit.,  the  stead- 
fast), an  Arabian  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Africa  and 
Spain.  Cf.  Marabout.]  {Xumis.)  A  small  copper  coin 
of  Spain,  equal  to  three  mills  American  money,  less  than 
a  farthing  sterling.     Also,  an  ancient  Spanish  gold  coin. 

Mar^ble  (mar'b'l),  7i.  [OE.  marbel,  marbre,  F.  mar- 
bre,  L.  marmor,  fr.  Gr.  ndpiJ-apo^,  fr.  y.apfj.aiptiv  to  spar- 
kle, flash.  Cf.  Marmoreal.]  1.  A  massive,  compact 
limestone;  a  variety  of  calcite,  capable  of  being  polished 
and  used  for  architectural  and  ornamental  purposes.  The 
color  varies  from  white  to  black,  being  sometimes  yel- 
low, red,  and  green,  and  frequently  beautifully  veined  or 
clouded.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  rocks  of  like 
use  and  appearance,  as  serpentine  or  verd  antique  mar- 
ble, and  less  properly  to  polished  porphyry,  granite,  etc. 

C;^^  Breccia  marble  consists  of  limestone  fragments 
cemented  together.  —  Ruin  marble,  when  polished,  shows 
forms  resembling  ruins,  due  to  disseminated  iron  oxide. 
—  Shell  marble  contains  fossil  shells.  —  Statuary  marble  is 
a  pure,  wliite,  fine-grained  kind,  including  Parian  (from 
Paros)  and  Carrara  marble.  If  coarsely  granular  it  is 
called  saccharoidal. 

2.  A  tiling  made  of,  or  resembling,  marble,  as  a  work 
of  art,  or  record, in  marble  ;  or,  in  the  plural,  a  collection 
of  such  works  ;  as,  the  Arundel  or  Arundelian  marbles; 
tlie  Elgin  marbles. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marble,  or  of  some  other  hard  6id>- 
stance,  used  as  a  plaything  by  children ;  or,  in  the  plural, 
a  child's  game  played  with  marbles. 

C^^^  Marble  is  also  mucli  used  in  self-explaining  com- 
pounds ;  when  used  figuratively  in  compounds  it  com- 
monly means,  hard,  cokf,  destitute  of  compassion  or  feel- 
ing; as,  »mr6/e-breasted,  mort/t -faced,  7/(«7'We-hearted. 

Mar'ble,  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  marble ;  as, 
a  marble  mantel ;  marble  paper. 

2.  Cold ;  hard  ;  unfeeling ;  as,  a  marble  breast  or  heart. 

Marble,  v.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Marbled  (-b'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Marbling  (-bling).]  [Cf.  F.  marbrer.  See 
Marble,  71.]  To  stain  or  vein  like  marble  ;  to  variegate 
in  color ;  as,  to  marble  the  edges  of  a  book,  or  the  sur- 
face of  ]>aper. 

Marn)led  (-b'ld),  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  faced  with,  mar- 
ble,    lobs.']     "The  marbled  inanition."  Shak. 

2.  Made  to  resemble  marble  ;  veined  or  spotted  like 
marble.     ^^  Marbled  paper."  Boyle. 

3.  {ZoYil.)  Varied  with  irregular  markings,  or  with  a 
confii-sed  blending  of  irregular  spots  and  streaks. 

Mar'ble— edged'  (-ejd'),  a.  Having  the  edge  veined 
or  spotted  witli  (lilferent  colors  like  marble,  as  a  book. 

Mar'ble-ize  (-iz),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p-p-  Marbleized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Maebleizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  stain 
or  grain  in  imitation  of  marble  ;  to  cover  with  a  surface 
resembling  marble  ;  as,  to  marhleize  slate,  wood,  or  iron. 

Mar'bler  (-bier),  7?.  1.  One  who  works  upon  marble 
or  other  stone.     [/^]  Fuller. 

2.  Ono  who  colors  or  stains  in  imitation  of  marble. 

Mar'bUng  (-blTng),  w.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  va- 
riegating in  color,  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  An  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  meat,  giving  it  a 
marbled  appearance. 

3.  pi.  {ko'oL)  Distinct  markings  resembling  the  varie- 
gat  iouH  of  marble,  as  on  birds  and  insects. 

Mar'bly,  a.     Containing,  or  resembling,  marble. 

II  Mar-bri'nuS  (niar-bri'nus),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  OF.  A  F. 
marbre  marble.  See  Marble.]  A  cloth  woven  so  as  to 
imitate  tho  appearance  of  marble; — nuich  used  in  the 
15th  and  Kith  centuries.  Beck  {D}-aper\^  Diet.). 

Marc  (niiirk),  v.  [F.]  The  refuse  matter  which  re- 
mains after  the  preasure  of  fruit,  particularly  of  grapes. 

Marc,  ".  [AS.  marc;  akin  to  G.  mark,  Icel.  murk, 
pcrh.  akin  to  K.  mark  a  sign.  V106,  273.]  [Written 
also  mark.']  \.  A  weight  of  various  connnodities,  eap. 
of  gold  ami  silver,  used  in  different  European  countries. 
In  France  and  Holland  it  was  equal  to  eight  ounces. 

2.  A  coin  formerly  current  in  England  and  Scotland, 
equal  to  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 

3.  A  Oi'rman  coin  and  money  of  account.     See  Mare. 
Mar'can-tant   (miir'kfln-tSnt),   71.      [It.    mercatantc. 

Sen  Mkkchant.]     A  mercliant.     lObs."]  Shak. 

Mar'ca-alte  (iiiiir'kA-fiit),  7J.  [JN'.  marcnssitr;  cf.  It. 
viarras.titft,  Sji.  marquesita,  Pg.  marguezita  ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
marqash'dh4i.\  (Min.)  A  hulphido  of  iron  resemliling 
pyriti"  or  cunnnon  iron  pyrltcH  in  composition,  but  differ- 
ing in  form  ;  white  iron  pyriteH. 

Ooldon  marcaBite,  tin.    \<>hs.] 


Containing,   or 
having  the  nature 


Mar^ca-Sit'lc  (mar'ka-sTt'tk), 
MaT'ca-slfic-al  (-ka-sit'I-kul), 

of,  murcahitc. 

Mar-cas'sln  (mar-kSs'sTn),  n.  [F.]  {Her.)  A  young 
wild  boar. 

II  Mar-ca'tO(mar-ka'to),a.  [It.]  (it/iw.)  In  a  marked, 
empliatic  maimer  ;  —  used  adverbially  as  a  direction. 

Mar'cel'lne  (mar'sgl-Tn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  marcidui 
withere*!,  fr,  marcere  to  wither,  shrivel.]  A  thin  silk 
fabric  used  for  linings,  etc.,  in  ladies'  dresses. 

Mar-ces^cent  (mar-sSs'sfut),  a.  [L.  marcescens,  p. 
pr.  of  mareescerc  to  wither,  dexiay,  fr.  mareere  to  wither, 
droop:  cf.  F.  marcescent.']  {But.)  "Withering  without 
falling  oil  :  fading  ;  decaying. 

Mar-ces'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marcescible.']  Lia- 
ble to  wither  or  decay. 

March  (march),  n.  [L.  Martins  mensis  Mars'  month, 
fr.  Martins  belonging  to  3lars,  the  god  of  war:  cf.  F. 
mars.  Cf.  Martial.]  The  third  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  daj's. 

Tlie  Btormv  MarcTi  is  come  nt  last. 

"With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  clmn^inp  skies.     Bi-jinnt. 

As  mad  aa  a  March  hare,  an  old  English  saying  derived 
from  the  fact  that  March  is  the  rutting  time  of  hares, 
when  they  are  excitable  and  violent.  Wriej/tt. 

March,  n.  [OE.  marche,  F.  marche ;  of  German  ori- 
gin; cf.  OHG.  marcha,  G.  mark;  akin  to  OS.  miirka,  AS. 
mearc,  Goth,  marka,  L.  margo  edge,  border,  margin,  and 
possibly  to  E.  mark  a  sign.  V106.  Cf.  Margin,  Mar- 
grave, Marque,  Marquis.]  A  territorial  border  or  fron- 
tier ;  a  region  adjacent  to  a  boundary  line  ;  a  confine  ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  English  history  applied 
especially  to  the  border  land  on  the  frontiers  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales. 

Geneva  is  situated  in  the  marches  of  several  dominions  — 

France.  Savoy,  and  Switzerland.  Puller. 

Lords  of  waste  marclics,  kings  of  desolate  isles.     Trnvyson. 

March,  v.  i.     [Cf.  OF.  marchir.     See  2d  March.] 
To  border;  to  be  contiguous  ;  to  lie  side  by  side.    [O/^j.] 
That  was  in  a  strnnee  land 
Which  nu\rvht:fh  upon  Chinferie.  Goicer. 

To  march  with,  to  have  the  same  boundary  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  ;  —  said  of  an  estate. 

March,  v.  j".  [/7;)/>.  &  p.  p.  Marched  (marcht)  ;  p. 
pr.  A;  vb.  n.  JIarching.]  [F.  marcher,  in  OF.  also,  to 
tread,  prob.  fr.  L.  marcus  hammer.  Cf.  Mortar.]  1.  To 
move  with  regular  steps,  as  a  soldier ;  to  walk  in  a  grave, 
deliberate,  or  stately  manner;  to  advance  steadily.  Shak. 

2.  To  proceed  by  walking  in  a  body  or  in  military 
order ;  as,  the  Gennan  army  marched  into  France. 

March,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  with  regular  steps  in 
the  manner  of  a  soldier;  to  cause  to  move  in  military 
array,  or  in  a  body,  as  troops ;  to  cause  to  advance  in  a 
steady,  regular,  or  stately  manner;  to  cause  to  go  by  per- 
emptory command,  or  by  force. 

March  them  a^ain  in  fair  array.  Prior. 

March,  n.  \¥.  marche. i  1.  The  act  of  marching ;  a 
movement  of  soldiers  from  one  stopping  place  to  another ; 
military  progress ;  advance  of  troops. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  hamssed  with  a  lone  nnd 
wearisnme  march,  Vacon. 

2.  Hence:  Measured  and  regular  advance  or  move- 
ment, like  that  of  soldiers  moving  in  order;  stately  or 
deliberate  walk  ;  steady  onward  movement. 

■\Vilh  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them.  Shak. 

This  happens  merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time, 
but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.  Bitcklr. 

3.  The  distance  passed  over  in  marching  ;  as,  an  hour's 
march  ;  a  march  of  twenty  miles. 

4.  A  piece  of  music  designed  or  fitted  to  accompany 
and  guide  the  movement  of  troops  ;  a  piece  of  music  in 
the  march  form. 

Tlic  drums  presently  striking  up  a  marrh.       KiioUes. 

To  make  a  march  iCard  Phniintj),  to  take  all  the  trickft 
of  a  hand,  in  tlie  game  of  euclire. 

March'er  (-er),  Ji.     One  who  marches. 

March'er,  n.  [See  'Jd  March.]  Tho  lord  or  officer 
wlio  defended  the  marches  or  binders  i)f  a  territory. 

Mar'chet  (miir'clia),  Mer'chet  (mer'-),  ?i.  [LL. 
viarcheta  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  In  old  English  and  iu 
Scots  law,  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  by  a  tenant 
upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters. 

March'lng  (miirch'Tng),  a.  &  v.,  fr.  March,  v. 

Marching  money  (.Mil.),  the  additional  pay  of  an  officer 
or  .soldier  when  his  regmient  is  marchnig.  —  In  march- 
ing order  {MiD,  equipped  for  a  march.  —  Marching  regi- 
ment. (Mil.)  (a)  A  regiment  in  active  service,  (t)  Iu 
p'ngland,  a  regiment  liable  to  bf  ordered  into  other 
(lunrtors,  at  liome  or  abroad  ;  a  regiment  of  the  line. 

Mar'chlon-eBS  (tnar'shiin-5s),  71.  [LL.  marchionissa^ 
fr.  iiuirchio  a  marquis.  See  Marquis.]  The  wife  or 
tlie  widow  of  a  marquis  ;  a  woman  who  has  the  rank  and 
diguity  of  a  marquis.  Spetmnn. 

March' -mad'  (miirch'mJldO,  (f-  Extremely  rash ; 
foolharrly.    See  under  March,  the  month.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

March'man  (■mJln),ji.  A  person  living  iu  tho  marchos 

betwf.'ji  ICiicland  and  Scotlantl  or  Wales. 

March'pane'  (-pan')»  "•  l^^-  ^^-  marznpane,  Sp. 
mazapan,  F.  mnssrpnin,  prob.  fr.  L.  maza  frumenty 
(Gr.  jua^a)  -I  L.  pants  bread ;  but  pcrb.  the  first  part  of 
the  word  is  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.]  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit;  a  cako  of  pounded  almonds  and 
sugar.     lObs.]  Shak. 

March'-warfl'  {-ward'),  n.    A  warden  of  the  marches ; 

a  luarrliiT. 

Mar'clan  (luiir'slu/n),  a.  Under  tho  influence  of 
Mars;  courageous;  bold.     \0b.<!.'\  Chaucer. 

Mar'cld  (ni'iir'sTd),  a.  [L.  marcidas,  fr.  marcere  to 
wither,  pine.]     1-  Pining;  lean;  withered.  Pryden. 

2.   Characterizc<l  by  emaciation,  as  ft  fever.       HaTi'ei/. 

Mar-cld'l-ty  (miir-sTd'T-tJ')."-  [I-I--  7t>areiditns.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  withered  or  lean.     [-/»'■] 
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Mar'clon-lte  fmUr'shan-it),  v.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower I'f  M'iniii/i,  a  Gnostic  of  the  Houond  century,  wlio 
adopted  (111'  Oiidiital  notion  of  the  two  contiictiiifi  prin- 
ciplen,  and  inuL^'iimd  Hint  Ijetweon  tlioni  there  exiated  a 
third  power,  lu'illni-  wlidlly  Kood  nor  evil,  the  Creator  of 
tlie  world  and  of  luan,  and  tlie  God  of  the  Jinvisli  dispen- 
sation. Jintnde  &  C. 
II  Mar'co-brun'ner  (mar'ko-broon'ner),  7t.  [ti.  Mar- 
kobrKuner.]     A  <:idebrated  Uliiiio  wine. 

II  Mar'cor  (niUi'kor),  71.  [L.,fr. //)«rceretowitlier.]  A 
wantiiip  away  of  Husli ;  decay.  \_Obs.J,  i>ir  T.  Jirowne. 
Mar-CO'slan  (mar-ko'zhrai),  n.  {Ecd.  Hist,)  One  of 
a  Gnostic  sect  nf  tlie  second  century,  ho  called  from 
Mnrcns^  an  Ep;yptian,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  magician. 
llMai'di'  gras' (marMe/  (rrii'),  "•  [F.,  literally,  fat 
Tuesday.^  The  last  day  of  Carnival ;  Shrove  Tuesday ;  — 
in  some  cities  a  great  day  of  carnival  and  merrymaking. 

Mare  (mS,r),  n.  [OE.  merf;,  AS.  viere^  viijrc^  fern,  of 
AS.  mearh  horne,  akin  to  D.  merrie  mare,  G.  m'dhre, 
OHG.  inarak  horse,  merUtn  mare,  Icel.  marr  horse, 
OCelt.  mnrka  (Pausan.  10,  19,  4),  Ir.  marc^  W.  inarch. 
Of.  Marshal.]  The  female  of  the  horao  and  other  equine 
quadrupeds. 

Mare,  ?i.  [AS.  marrr  incubus  ;  akin  to  OHG.  &  Icel. 
mitra ;  cf.  Pol.  mora,  Bohem.  mura.'\  {Med.)  Sighing, 
auirocative  panting,  intercepted  utterance,  witli  a  sense 
of  pressure  across  the  clicst,  occurring  during  sleep  ;  the 
incubus; — obsolete,  except  in  the  compoimd  ni'^^/z/mrc. 
I  will  ri.ie  thee  o'  nights  like  the  iwirr.  Shnk. 

Mare'chal  NIel'  (marMi'd  nel' ;  F.  mii'rii'shai'  ne^ei'). 
[F.l  A  kind  of  large  yellow  rose.  [Written  also  Mar- 
shal Kiel.'] 

Mar'els  (mar'TsI,  n.     A  marsh.     [06.?.]  Chaucer. 

Ma-re'na  (ma-re'n4),  n.  [NL.  Snlmo  maraena,  G. 
mil  ran  e,  7)1  or  line;  —  so  called  from  Lake  Jl/orm,  in  the 
March  of  Brandenburg,  iu  Prussia.]  {Zool.)  A  European 
whitefish  of  tlie  genus  Coregonits, 

Mare'schal  (mar'shal),  n.  [OF.  viareschaly  F.  viare- 
ch<d.  See  Marshal.]  A  military  officer  of  high  rank;  a 
marshal.     [_Obs.'\ 

Mare's'— nest'  (mSrz'nSsf),  n.  A  supposed  discovery 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax  ;  something  grossly  absurd. 

Mare's'-tall'  (-tal'),  n.  1.  A  long  streaky  cloud, 
spreading  out  like  a  horse's  tail,  and  believed  to  indicate 
raiu  ;  a  cirrus  cluud.     See  Cloud. 

Mackerel  sky  ami  inarc's-faHi' 

Make  tall  alupa  carry  low  suile.  Old  Rhrpne. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Hippuris  {II. 
vulgaris),  having  narrow  leaves  in  whorls. 

Mar'ga-rate  (mar'ga-rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mar- 
garafe.)  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  compound  of  the 
so-called  margaric  acid  witli  a  base. 

Mar-gar'lC  (mar-gSr'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  7nar- 
garique.  See  Maroarite.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  pearl ;  pearly. 

Margaric  acid,  {a)  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  fatty 
body,  crystallizing  in  pearly  scales,  and  ob- 
tained by  digesting  saponified  fats  fsoaps)  with 
an  acid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
dividual fatty  acid,  but  is  now  known  to  be  sim- 
ply an  intimate  mixture  of  stearic  and  pal- 
mitic acids,  ib)  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline 
substance,  CnHfHO;,  of  the  fatty  acid  series, 
intermediate  between  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  and  obtained  from  the  wax  of  certain  li- 
chens, from  cetyl  cyanide,  and  other  sources.      Common 

Mar'ga-rln  (mar'gA-rtn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mar-  ?h-.^'TSS^s 
garine.  See  Margarite.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  vulgaris). 
A  fatty  substance,  extracted  from  animal  fats 
and  certain  vegetable  oils,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
definite  compound  of  glycerin  and  margaric  acid,  but 
now  known  to  be  .simply  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
tristearin  and  tripalmitin. 

Mar'ga-rl-ta^ceous  (mar/g4-rT-ta'shus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  pearl ;  pearly. 

Mar'ga-rlte  (mar'gfl.-rit),  7t.  [L.  margarita,  Gr. 
^Lapya(iiTq<;  a  pearl;  cf.  F.  marguerite.']  1.  A  pearl. 
lObs.]  Peacham. 

2.  {Min.)  A  mineral  related  to  the  micas,  but  low  iu 
silica  and  yielding  brittle  folia  with  pearly  luster. 

Mar'ga-rltlc  (-rIt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  margaritique.l 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  Margaric. 

Mar'ga-rl-tU'er-OUS  (-rl-ttf'er-ua),  a.  [L.  margari- 
tifer ;  margarit>j  pearl  +  ferre  to  bear;  cf.  F.  mar- 
garitif^re.']     Producing  pearls. 

Mar-gar'O-dite  (mar-gSr'o-dit),  n.  [Gr.  fjLapyapu>8y}<! 
pearl-like.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  potash  mica  related  to 
muscovite. 

Mar'ga  rone  (mar'g4-roD),  71.  [Jl/ar^aric -f -one.] 
{Chem.)  The  ketone  of  margaric  acid. 

Mar'ga-roUB  (-rus),  a.  {Chem.)  Margaric  ;  — for- 
merly designating  a  supposed  acid.     lObs.] 

Mar'gate  fish'  (niar'g£t  fish').  {ZoOl.)  A  sparoid 
fish  {Diabasis  auroliiieatus)  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  es- 
teemed as  a  food  fish  ;— called  also  red-mouth  grunt. 

Mar'gay   (-ga),   71.     {Zoul.)    An   American   wild   cat 
{Felis  tigrina),  ranging  from 
-Mexico  to  Brazil.     It  is  spot- 
ted with  black.    Called  also 
long-tailed  cat. 

Marge    (miirj),    n.      [F 

marge.     See  Margin.]    Lor 

der ;    margin;   edge;    veige 

[Z'oe^ic]  Tennyson 

Along  the  river's  stnny  marfjr 

H'ordsicorth. 

Mar'gent  (mar'jVnt),  71.      [OE.     See  Makqin.] 
margin;  border;  brink;  edge.     [06j.] 

The  beached  margait  of  tlie  sea.  Sfiak. 

Mai^gent,  7\  t.  To  enter  or  note  down  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  a  page ;  to  margin.     [O/at.]  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Mar'gln  (-itn),  n.  [OE.  margine,  marg»nf.  L.  margo, 
•ginis.  Cf.  March  a  border,  Marge.]  1.  A  border; 
edge  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  river  or  lake. 
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2.  Specifically :  The  part  of  a  page  at  the  edge  left  un- 
covered in  writing  or  printing. 

3.  (Com.)  Tho  ditlerenco  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  iiriee  of  an  article. 

4.  Soniething  allowed,  or  reserved,  for  that  which 
can  not  be  forewecn  or  known  with  certainty. 

6.  {liriikvrage)  Collateral  security  deposited  witli  a 
broker  to  wcun-  him  from  loss  on  contrart-H  entered 
into  by  liim  un  behalf  of  his  principal,  as  in  the  Hpeciila- 
tive  buying  and  Kclling  of  stocks,  wheat,  etc.  N.  liiddle. 

Margin  draft  iM'isimru),  a  smooth  cut  margin  on  the 
face  ot  hamniiT-dreHSod  asldar,  adjacent  to  the  jouits.  -- 
Margin  of  a  courae  (/1/rA.),  tliat  part  of  a  course,  as  of 
slates  (»r  Hhingles,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  course 
immediately  auove  it.    See  2d  Gauge. 

Syn.  — Border;  brink;  verge;  brim;  rim. 

Mar'gin  (niiir'jln),  v.  t.  {_imp.  &  2>.  p.  Marginkd 
(■jind) ;  /..  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Makginikg.]  1.  To  furnish 
witli  a  margin. 

2.  To  enter  in  the  margin  of  a  page. 

Mar'gln-al  (-«1),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marginal.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  margin. 

2.  Written  or  printed  in  the  margin  ;  as,  a  inarginttl 
note  or  gloss. 

II  Mar'gl-nall-a  (mUr'jT-na'lI-i),  h.  pi.  [NL.]  Mar- 
ginnl  notes. 

Mar'gln-al-ly,  adv.     In  tlie  margin  of  a  book. 

Mar'gln-ate  C-tit),  a.  [L.  margiiiatu.'i,  p.  p.  of  7nar- 
ginare  to  margin.  See  MARGIN,  7(.]  Having  a  margin 
distinit  in  appearance  or  structure. 

Mar'gln-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  furnish  witli  a  distinct 
margin  ;  to  margin.      [7?.]  Corkeram. 

Mar'gtn-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.     Same  as  Marginate,  //. 

Mar'glne(H(-jriid),f/.  1.  Having  a  margin.  JIauikornc. 

2.   {Z"'nl.)  lioidered  with  a  distinct  line  of  color. 

il  Mar'gl-nel'la  (mar'jT-n6Kia),  n.     [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
margo,  niarginis,   a  margin.]     {Zo'nl.)   A 
genus  of  small,  polished,  marine  univalve 
shells,  native  of  all  warm  seas. 

Mar'gln-1-cl'dal  (-jln-T-si'dal),  a.  [L. 
margo,  -gini.-!,  margin  -f-  caedere  to  cut.] 
{Hot.)  Dehiscent  by  the  separation  of 
united  carpels  ;  —  said  of  fruits. 

Mar-go'sa  (mUi-go'sa),  7i.  [Pg.  ama7'- 
goso  bitter.]  [Hot.)  A  large  tree  of  the 
genus  Melia  {31.  Azadirachfa)  found  in 
India.  Its  bark  is  bitter,  and  used  as  a 
tonic.  A  valuable  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds,  and  a  tenacious  gum  exudes  from  its  MarpinellaC,!/, 
trunk.  The  M.  Azedarach  is  a  much  more  NQiTut-'"' 
showy  tree,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  South- 
ern United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  Pride  of  India, 
Pride  of  China,  or  bead  tree.  Various  parts  of  the  tree 
are  considered  anthelmintic. 

The  margom  oil  ...  is  a  most  valuable  bolsnm  for  wounds, 
having  a  peculiar  smell  which  prevents  the  attacks  of  fliee. 

Sir  .S.  Baker. 

Mar'gra-vate  fmiir'gri-vat),        1  71.     [Cf.  F.  margra- 

Mar-gra'vl-ate  (luar-gra'vl-at),  (  viat.]  The  terri- 
tory or  jiirir-diction  of  a  margrave. 

Mar'grave  (miir'grav),  71.  [G.  markgraf,  prop.,  lord 
chief  justice  of  tlie  marcli ;  7nark  bound,  border,  maroli 
-f  graf  e3.T\,  count,  lord  cliief  justice  ;  cf.  Goth,  gagri^fts 
decree  :  cf.  D.  ^narkgraaf,  F.  margrave.  See"^  March 
border,  and  cf.  Landgrave,  GRAPr.]  1.  Originally,  a 
lord  or  keeper  of  the  borders  or  marches  in  Germany. 

2.  The  English  equivalent  of  the  German  title  of  no- 
bility, markgraf;  a  marquis. 

Mar'gra-vlne  (-gra-ven),  ?;.  [G.  inarkgr'dfin:  cf.  F, 
margravine.]     The  wife  of  a  margrave. 

Mar'gue-rlte  (mar'g^-ret),  71.  [F.,  a  pearl,  a  daisy. 
See  Margarite.]  {Bot.)  The  daisy  {Bellis  perennis). 
The  name  is  often  applied  also  to  the  ox-eye  daisy  and 
to  the  China  aster.  Longfellow. 

Ma'rl-an  (ma'rT-rfn),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  Bometiines  to  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  nil  tht:  Mivian  martyrs,  Mr.  Philpot  was  the  best-horn 
gcntloiimii.  Fidkr. 

Maid  Marian.    See  Maidmaeian  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Mar'le  (mSr'T),  interj.    Marry.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Mar'l-et  (-T-St),  n.  [F.  mariette,  prop.  dim.  of  Marie 
Mary.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  bellflower,  Campanvla  Traehe- 
lium,  once  called  Viola  Mariana;  but  it  is  not  a  violet. 

Ma-rlg'e-noua  (md.-rTj''e-niis),  a.  [L.  7nare  the  sea 
-f  -genons.]     Produced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

Mar'1-gOid  (mSr'I-gold),  n.  IMary  -{-  gold.]  {Bot.) 
A  name  for  several  plants  with  golden  yellow  blossoms, 
especially  the  Calendula  ofUcinatis  (see  Calendula), 
and  the  cultivated  species  of  Tagetes. 

C^^  There  are  several  yellow-flowered  plants  of  dif- 
ferent genera  bearing  tliis  name;  as.  the  African  or 
French  marigold  of  the  genus  Tagetes,  of  which  sev- 
eral species  and  many  varieties  are  found  in  gardens. 
They  are  mostly  strong-smelhng  herbs  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico;  bur  marigold,  of  the  genus  Bid  ens  ; 
corn  marigohl,  of  the  genus  (''hriisa7lthemum  iC.  .'iegetum, 
a  pest  in  the  cornfields  of  ItalVt;  jtg  marigold,  of  the 
genus  Jfr.trmhr>ja7ifhemum  ;  marsh  marigold,  ol  the  ge- 
nus Caltha  {('.  palusfris),  commonly  known  iu  America 
as  the  coirsh'ii.    See  Marsh  Marigold. 

Marigold  window.  (Arch.)  See  Rose  n-indow,  under  Rose. 

Mar'l-ki'na  (-ke'ni),  7?,.  [From  the  native  name  :  cf. 
Pg.  }uariquinh<i.]  {Zool.)  A  small  marmoset  {Midas 
rosalia)  ;  the  .silky  tamarin. 

!  Ma-rlm^ba  (ma-rem'ba),  n.  [Pg.]  A  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  consisting  of  bars  yielding  mu- 
sical tones  when  struck.  Knight. 

llMarl-mon'da  (mSr'T-mSn'da),  7;.  [Sp.]  (Zool.')  A 
spider  monkey  {Ateles  behebuth)  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Mar'l-nade'  (m5r'T-n3d'),  ".  [F.  :  cf.  It.  marinato 
marinade,  F.  mariner  to  preserve  food  for  use  at  sea. 
See  Marinate.]  {Cookery)  A  brine  or  pickle  containing 
wine  and  spices,  for  enriching  the  flavor  of  meat  and  flsh. 


Mar'1-nate  (mirn-uat),  r.  t.  [See  Mahine,  and  cf. 
Maki.nadk.J  Tu  bait  or  pi<;kle,a«  h«h,aiid  thtni  preserve 
hi  oil  or  vinegar  ;  to  prepare  by  the  use  of  marinade. 

Ma-rlne'  (mi-reu'),  a.  [L.  marinus,  f  r.  inure  the  sea  : 
cf.  F.  viatin.  See  Mere  a  i>ool.]  1.  Oi  or  pertaining 
to  the  sea ;  having  to  do  with  the  ocean,  or  witli  navi- 
gation or  naval  attairs ;  naval ;  nautical ;  as,  viarine  pr(>- 
ductions  or  bodieH ;  7/iarinc  shells  ;  a  7//ar/7JC  engine. 

2.  {Geol.)  Formed  by  the  action  of  the  curreuta  or 
waves  of  the  sea ;  as,  Tnarine  deposits. 

Marine  acid  (C'Aem.),  hydrochloric  acid.  [Ohs.]  — Harinft 
barometer.  See  under  Barometer. —Marine  corpi,  a  corps 
formed  of  the  officers,  noncommihHioned  oIIm  <-rh.  pri- 
vatea,  and  musicians  of  marinen.  —  Marine  engine  M/'v/,.), 
a  steam  engine  for  Itropf-lling  a  vehsd.  Marine  glue. 
SeeunderGLUE.  -  Marino  inaurance,  inhurance  againht  the 
nenls  of  the  Bea,  including  alMO  riHki*  of  fire,  pinuy.  and 
barratry.  —  Marine  Interest.  intcri-Kt  at  any  rate  agreed 
on  for  money  lent  upon  r--HpoMdenti;t  ;uid  bottomry  bonds. 
-  Marine  law.  See  uiid-r  Law.  Marine  league,  three 
geogr;Lpliiral  miles.  —  Marine  metal,  au  :dl'.v  i.l  h-ad,  an- 
timony, and  iiiercury,  mad.-  fnr  wheat  Imii;  hbipH,  AlrJCl- 
;■'/('//.-  Marine  Boap,  tiH-i  i:\uni  oil  soaiJ ;  -  bo  called  be- 
cause, bfiiig  ipiite  Hobild.-  ill  wait  water,  it  is  much  used 
on  bhijiboard.  Marine  store,  a  store  where  old  canvas* 
ropCH,  etc.,  are  bought  and  bOld  ;  a  junk  shop.     [Eng.\ 

Ma-rlne',  n.  [F.  marin  a  sea  soldier,  7narine  naval 
economy,  a  marine  i)icture,  fr.  L.  viarinus.  See  J^Iarikb* 
a.]  1.  A  soldier  serving  on  shipboard;  a  sea  soldier  j 
one  of  a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do  duty  in  tlie  iiav-y. 

2.  The  sum  of  naval  affairs;  naval  economy ;  the  de- 
partment of  navigation  and  sea  forces  ;  the  collective 
shipping  of  a  country  ;  as,  the  mercantile  marine. 

3.  A  picture  representing  some  marine  subject. 

Tell  that  to  the  marlnefl.  an  expression  of  dibbelief,  the 
mari/irs  being  regarded  Ijy  sailors  as  credulous.   [Cofloq.} 

Ma-rlned'  (ma-rend'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  7nari}ii.]  (//er.> 
Having  the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish,         Crahh. 

Mar'I-ner  (mSr'I-ner),  71.  [F.  viarinicr,  LL,  viarina- 
riu.-;.  See  Marine.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  assist 
In  TKuigating  sliipH  ;  a  seaman  or  sailor.  Chaucer^ 

Mariner's  compasB.    See  under  Compass, 

Mar'1-ner-shlp,  n.     Seamanship.     [Ohs.]  Udnll. 

Mar'1-no-ra'ma  (mar'T-nft-rii'mii),  n.  [NL..fromL. 
marinus  marine  -\-  Gr.  opa/xa  view.]  A  representation 
of  a  sea  view. 

Ma'ri-ol'a-ter  (ma^rT-d'a-ter).  n.  [See  Maeiolatey.] 
One  who  wor.sbips  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ma'rl-Ol'a-try  (-trj-^,  71.  [Gr.  Mapm  Mary  -f  karpiia. 
wor.'ihip.]     The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mar'1-O-nette'  (m5r'I-6-n?t'),  n.  [F.  marionnelte, 
prop,  a  dim.  of  Marie  Mary.]  1.  A  pui'pet  moved  by 
strings,  as  in  a  puppet  show. 

2.  {Zool.)  Tliebuffel  duck. 

Ma'ri-otte's'  law'  (mii're-Sts'  la').  {Physics)  See 
Boyle^s  lau\  under  Law. 

Ma-'rl-po'sa  Ill'y  (mU'rl-po'si  lil'j)*  [Sp.  7na}-iposa 
a  butterfly  -|-  E.  lily.  So  called  from  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  blossoms.]  {Bot.)  One  of  a  genus  (Calochorlusy 
of  tuliplike  bulbous  herbs  with  large,  and  often  gay- 
colored,  blossoms.  Called  also  butterfly  lily.  Most  of 
them  are  natives  of  California. 

Mar'1-pUt  (mSrl-piit),  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  civet ; 
the  zoril. 

Mar'lsh  (mSr'Ish),  n.  [Cf.  F.  7narais,  LL.  mariscus. 
See  Marsh.]  Low,  wet  ground  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ; 
a  moor.     {_Archaic]  Milton.     Tennyson. 

Mar'lsh,  a.     1.  Moory  ;  fenny  ;  boggy.     [Ai'chaic] 

2.  Growing  in  marshes.  ^^  Marish  flowers."  Tennyson. 

Mar'1-tal  (m5r'T-tal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  maritalis,  fr.  77m7i- 
tus  belonging  to  marriage,  n.,  a  husband.  See  SIabry, 
r.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  husband  ;  as,  marital  rights, 
duties,  authority.     '■^Marital  afl^ection."  Ayliffe. 

Mar'l-ta'ted  (mSr'I-ta'tSd),  a.  [L.  7naritatus  mar- 
ried.]    Having  a  husband  ;  married.     \_Obs.] 

Ma-rlt'i-m^    I   (mA-rit'i-mal),    a.      See   Maeitime. 

Ma-rlt'I-male  f     [_Ohs.] 

Mar'i-tlme  tm5r'i-tTm;  277),  a.  [L.  mai-itimns,  fr, 
7na re  the  ^eD.:  cf.F.  maritime.  See  Mere  a  pool.]  1.  Bor- 
dering on,  or  situated  near,  the  ocean ;  connected  with 
the  sea  by  site,  interest,  or  power  ;  having  shipping  and 
commerce  or  a  navy;  as,  7naritime  states.  "A  mari- 
time town."  Addison. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean ;  marine  ;  pertaining 
to  navigation  and  naval  affairs,  or  to  shipping  and  com- 
merce by  sea.     "  Mariti7ne  service."        Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Maritime  law.  See  Law.  —Maritime  loan,  a  Joan  secured 
by  bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds. — Maritime  nationB, 
nations  having  seaports,  and  using  the  sea  more  or  lesa 
for  war  or  commerce. 

Mar'JO-ram  (mar'j5-r/7m),  7i.  [OE.  majoran,  F.  mar- 
Jolaine,  LL.  majoraca,  fr.  L.  amaracus,  amaracum,  Gr. 
a/xapaicos,  afxapaxov.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  mintlike  plants 
{Origanxim)  comprising  about  twenty-five  species.  The 
sweet  marjoram  (O.  Majorana)  is  peculiarly  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  and  much  used  in  cookery.  The  isild  mar- 
joram of  Europe  and  America  is  0.  vulgare,  far  less  fra- 
grant than  the  other. 

Mark  (mark),  7i.     A  license  of  reprisals.  See  MABQtJE. 

Mark,  n.  [See  2d  Marc]  1.  An  old  weight  and  coin. 
See  ISIarc.     "-Lend  me  a  murk.^^  Chaucer. 

2.  The  unit  of  monetary  account  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, equal  to  23.S  cents  of  United  States  money  ;  the 
equivalent  of  one  himdred  pfennigs.  Also,  a  silver  coin. 
of  this  value. 

Mark.  n.  [OE.  7narke,  merke,  AS.  viearc;  akin  to 
D.  merk,  MHG.  marc,  G.  marke,  Icel.  7nark. Dan.  7nserke;^ 
cf.  Lith.  margas  part}--colored.  V106,  273.  Cf.  Re- 
mark.] 1.  A  visible  sign  or  impression  made  or  left 
tipon  anjtliing;  esp.,  a  line,  point,  stamp,  figure,  or  the 
like,  drawni  or  impressed,  so  as  to  attract  the  atteutio» 
and  convey  some  information  or  intimation ;  a  token ; 
a  trace. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Coin,  le£t  any  finding  him  should 
kill  him.  Gen.  iv.  15. 
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2.  Specifically :  (a)  A  character  or  device  put  on  an 
article  of  merchaudlse  by  the  maker  to  show  by  whom 
it  was  made  ;  a  trade-mark.  (6)  A  character  (usually  a 
cross)  made  as  a  substitute  for  a  signature  by  oue  who 
can  not  write. 

The  itiarl-  of  the  arti»an  U  found  upon  the  most  ancient  fab- 
rics that  have  come  to  ii^jht.  A'/ny/if. 

3.  A  fixed  object  serving  for  guidance,  as  of  a  ship,  a 
traveler,  a  surveyor,  etc.  ;  as,  a  seamark,  a  lAudmnrk. 

4.  A  trace,  dot,  line,  imprint,  or  discoloration,  al- 
though not  regarded  as  a  token  or  sign ;  a  scratch,  scar, 
-Stain,  etc. ;  as,  this  pencil  makes  a  fine  mark. 

I  have  6ome  marls  of  yours  upon  my  pate.  Sfial . 

5.  An  evidence  of  presence,  agency,  or  influence ;  a 
significative  token  ;  a  symptom  ;  a  trace  ;  specifically,  a 
permanent  impression  of  one's  activity  or  character. 

The  confusion  of  tonguea  was  a  nuirk  of  separation.  Bacon. 

6.  That  toward  which  a  missile  is  directed ;  a  thing 
aimed  at ;  what  one  seeks  to  hit  or  reach. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  th.in  Ireland.     Darie3. 
Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark.        i'Dung. 
7-  Attention,  regard,  or  respect. 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Shak. 

8.  Limit  or  standard  of  action  or  fact ;  as,  to  be  withiu 
the  mark  ;  to  come  up  to  the  mark. 

9.  Badge  or  sign  of  lionor,  rank,  or  official  station. 

In  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate.  Shak. 

10.  Preeminence ;  high  position ;  as,  patricians  of 
mark;  a  fellow  of  no  mark. 

11.  (Logic)  A  characteristic  or  essential  attribute  ;  a 
ditferential. 

12.  A  number  or  other  cliaracter  used  in  registering ; 
as,  examination  tnarks ;  a  mark  for  tardiness. 

13.  Image  ;  likeness  ;  hence,  those  formed  in  one's 
image;  children;  desceudants.  lObs."]  "  All  the  ?7j'Tr/; 
of  Adam."  Chaucer. 

14.  {Xaut.)  One  of  the  bits  of  leather  or  colored  bun- 
ting which  are  placed  upon  a  sounding  line  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  fathoms.  The  unmarked  fathoms 
are  called  "  deeps." 

A  man  of  mark,  a  conspicuous  or  eminent  man.  —  To 
make  one's  mark,  {a)  To  bigu,  as  a  letter  or  other  writ- 
ing, by  making  a  cross  or  other  mark.  \b)  To  make  a 
distinct  or  lastmg  impression  on  the  public  mind,  or  on 
attairs ;  to  gain  distinction. 

Syn.  —  Impress  ;  impression  ;  stamp  ;  print ;  trace  ; 
vestige  ;  track;  characteristic;  evidence;  proof;  token; 
badge  ;  indication  ;  symptom. 

Mark  (mark),  v.  (.  {imp.  &:  p.  p.  Marked  (markt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Marking.]  [OK.  marken,  vierken,  AS. 
7/iearcian,  from  mearc.  See  3Iark  the  sign.]  1.  To 
j)Ut  a  mark  upon  ;  to  affix  a  significant  mark  to ;  to 
make  recognizable  by  a  mark  ;  as,  to  mark  a  box  or 
bale  of  merchandise  ;  to  mark  clothing. 

2.  To  be  a  mark  upon ;  to  designate ;  to  indicate  ;  — 
used  literally  and  figuratively  ;  as,  this  monument  inorks 
the  spot  where  Wolfe  died  ;  his  courage  and  energy 
■marked  him  for  a  leader. 

3.  To  leave  a  trace,  scratch,  scar,  stain,  or  other  mark, 
upon,  or  any  evidence  of  action  ;  as,  a  pencil  marks  pa- 
per ;  his  hobnails  markeikthe  floor. 

4.  To  keep  accomit  of ;  to  enumerate  and  register  ; 
as,  to  mark  the  points  in  a  game  of  billiards  or  cards. 

B.  To  notice  or  observe  ;  to  give  attention  to  ;  to  take 
note  of;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  regard.  "J/a;jt  the 
perfect  man."  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

To  mark  out.  (a)  To  designate,  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  select ; 
as,  the  ringleaders  were  markeil  out  for  punishment.  iM 
To  obliterate  or  rancel  witli  a  mark  ;  as.  to  mar/:  out  an 
item  in  an  account. —To  mark  time  'Mi/.',  t-i  ket-p  the 
time  of  a  marching  step  by  moving  the  legs  alternately 
without  advancing. 

Syn.  — To  note;  remark;  notice;  observe;  regard; 
,  heed  ;  show ;  erince  ;  indicate ;  point  nut ;  betoken ;  de- 
note ;  characterize;  stamp;  imprint;  impress;  brand. 

Mark,  v.  •/.  To  take  particular  notice  ;  to  observe 
critically  ;  to  note  ;  to  remark. 

Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  sec  how  this  man  setketh  mischief. 

1  Kings  XX.  7. 

Mark'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.    Remarkable.    [Obs.}   Sa77d7,s. 

Marked  (markt),  «.  Designated  or  distinguished  by, 
-or  as  by,  a  mark ;  hence,  noticeable ;  conspicuous ;  as, 
a  vi'irke>l  card;  a  marked  coin;  a  marked  instance. 
—  Maik'ed-ly  (miirk'gd-iy),  adv.    J.  S.  Mill. 

A  marked  man,  a  man  who  is  noted  by  a  community,  or 
by  a  part  of  it,  as  for  excellence  or  depravity  ;  —  usually 
with  an  unfavorable  suggestion. 

Markee'  (ni-ir-ke'),  ?i.    See  Marquee. 

Mark'er  (mark'er),  71.  One  whu  or  that  which  marks. 
Specifically:  (a)  One  who  keeps  account  of  a  game 
played,  as  of  billiards,  (h)  A  counter  used  in  card  play- 
ing and  other  games.  {>■)  (Mil.)  The  «oldier  who  forms 
the  pivot  of  a  wheeling  column,  or  niiirks  the  direction 
of  an  alignment.  («/)  An  atta<bment  to  a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  marking  a  line  on  the  fabric  by  creasing  it. 

Mar'ket  (mar'kSt),  n.  [Akin  to  1).  vtarkt,  OITG. 
markfjl,  merkat,  G.  V7arkt ;  all  fr.  L.  mercalus  trade, 
market  place,  fr.  mrrrai'i,  p.  p.  merrntiis,  to  trade, 
traffic,  vierzy  mercis,  ware,  morehnndiHe,  prob.  akin  to 
meicre  to  deserve,  gain,  acfpiire  :  cf.  V.  marc/if.  See 
Mehit,  and  cf.  Mkrcha.nt,  Mart.]  1.  A  meeting  to- 
Kctlier  of  people,  at  a  stated  time  and  placf,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic  (aa  in  cattle,  provisions,  wares,  etc.) 
by  private  piinJiaBo  and  sale,  and  not  by  auction;  as,  a 
•market  is  held  in  tlie  town  every  week. 

Jle  Ih  witVpedrllcr  ;  and  rctalU  hin  warPD 

At  wakt-H,  imrl  woiMailx,  nitctirii.'H,  vmrkfta,  fnlm.     Hhak. 

'J'iiree  womfn  an«l  n  koom;  make  a  mnrkft.     OI<l  .^n\/ing. 

2.  A  public  place  (as  an  open  spare  in  a  town)  or  a 
flarge  building,  where  a  market  is  lield  ;  a  market  place 
or  market  house ;  csp.,  a  place  where  provisions  are  »old. 

Thrro  tn  at  JcniMiU-m  by  the  nhccp  miirkut  R  pool.    John  v.  2. 


3.  An  opportunity  for  selling  anj-tlilng;  demand,  as 
shown  by  price  ottered  or  obtainable  ;  a  town,  region,  or 
country,  wliere  the  demand  exists;  u,s,  to  &jid  il  market 
for  one's  wares  ;  there  is  no  market  for  wotlen  cloths  in 
that  region  ;  India  is  a  market  for  English  goods. 

There  is  a  thin^l  thirty  to  be  considered  :  liow  a.  viarkt-l  can  lie 
created  for  i)ri)diice.  or  how  production  can  be  hiiiited  tu  the 
ciipacities  uf  the  market.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  Exchange,  or  purchase  and  sale  ;  traffic ;  as,  a  dull 
miirket ;  a  alow  niarket. 

5-  The  price  for  which  a  thing  is  sold  in  a  market ; 
market  price.     Hence  :  Value  ;  worth. 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  pood  and  mnrkfA  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  1'  i^hnk. 

6.  {E7i(}.  Lair)  The  privilege  granted  to  a  town  of 
having  a  public  market. 

{^^^  Market  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  forming 
compoimds  of  obvious  meaning  ;  as,  //larket  basket.  mT)- 
ket  day,  77iarket  folk,  77iarket  house,  nuirkftumii,  market 
place,  market  price,  ma/ket  rate,  market  wagon,  market 
woman,  and  the  like. 

Market  beater,  a  swaggering  bully  ;  a  noisy  braggart. 
[Ofis.]  Clifuicer.  —  Market  bell,  a  bell  rung  to  give  notice 
that  buying  and  selling  in  a  market  may  begui.  \Ei7'j.] 
■"i/i'ik.  ^Market  cross,  a  iross  set  up  wliere  a  market  is 
held.  .S'/'a/.. —Market  garden,  a  garden  in  which  vege- 
tables are  rai-sed  for  market. —Market  gardening,  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  market.  —  Market  place,  an  open 
square  or  place  in  a  town  where  markets  or  pulilio  sales 
are  lield.  —  Market  town,  a  town  that  has  the  privilege  of 
a  stated  public  market. 

Mar'ket  (mar'kgt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Marketed  ;  p. 
pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Marketino.]  To  deal  in  a  market ;  to  buy 
or  sell;  to  make  bargains  for  provisions  or  goods. 

Mai^St,  V.  i.  To  expose  for  sale  in  a  market ;  to 
traffic  in  ;  to  sell  in  a  market,  and  in  an  extended  sense, 
to  sell  in  any  manner ;  as,  most  of  the  farmers  have 
marketed  their  crops. 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  J7iark€t  there 

Thi'  wi.rld'a  cullecti'd  weailli.  Southey. 

Mar'ket-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Fit  to  be  offered  for 
sale  in  a  market ;  such  as  may  be  justly  and  lawfully 
sold  ;  as,  decayed  provisions  are  not  mnrkefahlc. 

2.  Current  in  market ;  3^&,  marketable  \?iXwe. 

3-  AVanted  by  purchasers  ;  salable  ;  as,  fura  are  not 
marketable  in  tliat  country. 

Marnset-a-ble-ness,  77.    Quality  of  being  marketable. 

Mar'ket-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  attends  a  market  to 
buy  or  sell ;  one  who  carries  goods  to  market. 

MarTceMng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  selUug  or  of  purchas- 
ing in.  or  as  in,  a  market. 

2-  Articles  in,  or  from,  a  market ;  Bupphes. 

Mar'ket-stead  (-stSd),  n.  [Market  -f  stead  a  place.] 
A  market  place.     [Obs.']  Dra7jton. 

\\  Mark'hOOr^  (mark'hoor'),  n.  [Per.  m(i}--khor  snake 
eater.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  large  wild  goat  {Cap/'a  megaceroii), 
having  Imge  flattened  spiral  bonis.  It  inhabits  the 
mountahis  of  Xortliern  India  and  Cashmere. 

Mark'ing  (mark'ing),  n.  The  art  of  one  who,  or 
that  whicli,  marks;  the  mark  or  marks  made  ;  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  marks  or  coloring  ;  as,  the  mark- 
ing of  a  bird's  plumage. 

Marking  Ink,  indelible  ink,  because  used  in  marking 
Inien. —Marking  nut  {Bof.\  tlu*  nut  of  the  Se7necarpus 
Anacardiu7)i,  an  East  Indian  tree.  The  shell  of  the  nut 
yields  a  blackish  resinous  juice  used  for  marking  cotton 
cloth,  and  an  oil  prepared  Ironi  it  is  used  for  rheumatism. 

Mar'kls  (mar'kTs).  11.     A  marquis.    [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Mar'ki3-esse(-5-s),  ?).  .\ marchioness.  I0bs.'\  Chaucer. 

Mark'man(iriark'mrtn),7i.  A  marksman,  idltt.']  Shak. 

Marks'man  (marks'mf/n),  n. :  pL  Marksmen  (-mm). 
[Earher  vi'frk}iiai7  ;  ma/-k -^  man.^  1.  One  skillful  to 
hit  a  mark  with  a  missile  ;  one  who  shoots  well. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  makes  his  mark,  instead  of  writing 
liis  name,  in  signing  documents.  Bitrrill. 

Marks 'man-Ship,  v.    Skill  of  a  marksman. 

Marl  (miirl),  v.  t.  [See  Makline.]  (Nu/tt.)  To  cover. 
as  ii;irt  of  a  rope,  witli  marline,  making  a  peculiar  hitch 
at  eacli  turn  to  prevent  unwinding. 

Marling  spike.    (.V(t?(/.)  See  under  Marline. 

Marl,  n.  [OF.  V7nrle,  F.  marne,  LL.  v/ai-gila,  dim.  of 
L..  marga  marl.  Originally  a  Celtic  word,  according  to 
Pliny,  xvii,  7  :  *'  Quod  genus  terr«>  Galli  et  Britanni  mai-- 
gai7i  vocant."  V274.]  A  mixed  earthy  substance,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  in  very 
variable  proportions,  and  accordingly  designated  aa  cal- 
careous, clayey,  or  sandy.     See  Greensand. 

Marl,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marled  (miirld)  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  17.  Marling.]  [Cf.  F.  /naturr.  See  Marl,  n.]  To 
overspread  or  manure  with  marl ;  ae,  to  ma/l  a  field. 

Mar-la'ceous  (mar-la'sluis),  «.  Resembling  marl  ; 
partaking  of  tin-  f|ualitie.s  of  marl. 

Mar'lin  (niar'lTn),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  The  American  great 
marbled  godwit  {Li/ztosa  fedon).  Applied  also  to  the 
re'I-breasted  godwit  {Limo-m  hxmaticu). 

Hook-billed  marlin,  a  curlew. 

Mar^Une  (mJir'ITn),  «.    [LG.  it)arf!en,  marling^  or  D. 

vi'irhng^  i/iarhj7i,  fr.  I>.  marreii  to  tin,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
vioor,  V.  and  //>  line  :  cf.  F.  merlin.  See  Moon,  v.. 
Line.]  (A'a?//.)  A  small  line  comi)nsod  of  two  strands 
a  little  twisted,  used  for  winding  around  ropps  and  ca- 
bles, to  jireveiit  tlieir  being  weakened  by  fretting. 

Marline  aplko.  Marling  apika  (.\V((//.),  an  iron  tool  taper- 
ing to  a  pdlUt,  IIHC'I  to 
separate  the  stnuids 
of  a  rnpi-  ill  Hi)li<-iiig 
aiul  in  marlint;.  It  ban 
aneyi;  in  tlie  thick  end 
to  which  a  lanyani  is 
attached.  See  Fm. 
[Written  also  marl>J7 
sjn'ke.  J        Marline-splk© 


A  SnilmakerV  Marline  Spike,  with 
hnndle  ;  /■'  Jack  Tar's  Marline 
.Spjk<-. 


bird.    (The  name  idludfR  to  the  long  middle  tail  feathers.] 
(jiOol.)  lilt  A  tropic  binl.    ibi  A  jager.  or  Hkna  gull. 


Marlino  (marlTn),  v.  t.  [F.  merliner.']  (Xaut,)  To 
wind  marline  around  ;  as,  to  marline  a  rope. 

MarPlte  (marlltj,  n.  [Cf.  F.  viarlite.  See  Mael,  n.] 
{M/71. )  A  variety  of  marl. 

Mar-lit'ic  (mar-llt'ik),  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  niarlite. 

MarPplt'  (marl'plt'),  n.     A  pit  where  marl  is  dug. 

Marl'Stone'  (-stou'),  n.  {Geol.)  A  sandy  calcareous 
stratum,  containing,  or  impregnated  with,  iron,  and  ly- 
ing between  the  upper  and  lower  Lias  of  England. 

Marl'y  (-3?),  a.  [Coinpar.  Maelier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Marliest.]  Consisting  or  partaking  of  marl;  resem- 
bling marl ;  abounding  with  marl. 

Mar'ma-lade  (mar'ma-lad),  n.  [F.  marmelade,  Pg. 
mar77iclada,  fr.  mnrmclo  a  quince,  fr.  L.  melimel/ivi 
honey  apple,  Gr.  /zcAift^Aoi'  a  sweet  apple,  an  apple 
grafted  on  a  quince;  jiteAt  honey  -|-  y.y)kov  apple.  Cf. 
Mellifluous,  Melon.]  A  preserve  or  confection  made 
of  the  pulp  of  fruit,  as  tlie  quince,  pear,  apple,  orange, 
etc.,  boiled  with  sugar,  and  brought  to  a  jamlike  cou- 
sistence. 

Marmalade  tree  (Bnt.),  a,  sapotaceous  tree  ( L'lcuina  mam- 
mos'7tof  tlie  West  Indies  and  Tropical  America.  It  has 
large  obovate  leaves  and  an  egg-shaped  fruit  from  thret* 
to  tive  inches  long,  containing  a  pleasant-ttavored  nulp 
and  a  single  large  seed.  Tlie  fruit  is  called  mar/nalade, 
or  ni/tt/ral  niar/nalade,  from  its  consistency  and  flavor. 

Mar'ma-let'  (-l?t  ),  n.     See  Marmalade.     [Obs.] 

Mar'ma-tlte  (-tit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  marmatlte.']  {Mi/i.) 
A  ferruginous  variety  of  sphalerite  or  zinc  blende,  nearly 
black  in  color. 

Mar'mo-lite  (-mS-lit),  n.  [Gr. /uopjuatpeii' to  sparkle 
-r-lite.}  {Mi)i.)  A  tliin,  laminated  variety  of  serpen- 
tine, usually  of  a  pale  green  color. 

Mar'mo-ra'ceous  (-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  Tnarmor  marble. 
See  Marble.]     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  marble. 

Mar'mo-rate  (niiir'nio-rut),  \a.     [L.  mar!/)orattis,  p. 

Mar'mo-ra'ted  (-ra'tSd),  |  p.  of  marmnrare  to 
overlay  with  marble,  fr.  7»ffr7J)  or  marble.]  Variegated 
like  marble  ;  covered  or  overlaid  with  marble,     [i?.] 

Mar''ino-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  marmoratio.']  A 
covering  or  incrusting  with  marble  ;  a  casing  of  marble  ; 
a  variegating  so  as  to  resemble  marble,     [i?.] 

II  Mar'mo-ra'tum  o'pus  (-ra'tum  o'pfls).  [L.  See 
Marmorate,  and  Opus,]  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  hard  finiih 
for  plasterwork,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  marble 
dust,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

Mar-mo're-al  (mar-mo're-ol),     \  a.     [L.    mnj-7t7oretiSt 

Mar-tDO're-an  (miir-mo're-'ni),  )  fr.  7na7~/}ior  mar- 
ble :  cf.  F.  mari)7oreen.  See  Marble.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  marble  ;  made  of  marble. 

I!  Mar'mo-ro'sls  (mar/m6-ro'sTs),  n.  pS'L.]  (GeoL) 
Tlie  metamorphisni  of  limestone,  that  is,  its  conversioa 
into  marble.  Geikie. 

Mar'mose'  (miJr'mos'),  7?. 
[F.]  {Z<yol.)  A  species  of  small 
opossum  (Didelpht/s  ji/Kri/m) 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Bra- 
zil. 

_Mar'mo-Set'  (mar'mo-zSt/ ; 
277),  n.  [F.  marntotiset  a  grc-  ■ 
tesque  figure,  an  ugly  little 
boy,  prob.  fr.  LL.  mannm-e- 
turn,  fr.  L.  maritior  marble. 
Perhaps  confused  with  inar- 
mot.  See  Marble.]  {Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  small  South  American  mon- 
keys of  the  genera  I/apt/le  and 
3Iidas,  family  Ha  pat  id  n;.  They 
have  long  soft  fur,  and  a  hairy, 
nonprehensile  tail.  They  are 
often  kept  as  pets.  Called  also 
sqiiirn'l  inimkcii. 

Mar^mot  (nmr'mSt;  277),  n. 
motto.,  prob.  fr.  L. 
mus  montamis,  or 
mvs  montis^  lit., 
mountain  mouse 
or  rat.  See  Mouk- 
TAiN,  and  Mouse.] 

1.  iZool.)  Any 
rodent  of  the  ge- 
nus ..'1  ret  0171  ys. 
The  common  Eu-  r.uToi^caTi  Mnrmoi( Aretomi/s  marmot ta). 
ropean  marmot  (.4.  marmo(ta)  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
rabbit,  and  inhabits  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  Tlie  bobac  is  another  European  species.  The 
common  American  species  {A.  in07ia.r)  h  the  woodchuck. 

2.  Any  one  of  several  species  of  ground  Bquirrela  or 
gophers  of  t\\e  geuuH  SjirriN"jdiil IIS ;  also,  the  prairie  dog. 

Marmot  squirrel  i/n'ol.),  a  ground  sijiiirrel  or  Bpermo- 
phile. -Prairie  marmot.     See  1'rairie  dog. 

Mar'mottes  oil'  (mUr'nLots  oil').  A  fine  oil  obtained 
frniii  the  kernel  of  Pnnius  hrigantiaca.  It  is  used  in- 
stead of  olive  or  abiiond  (til.  l)c  Colangc. 

Mar'mo-zet'  (-mu-zCf),  n.    See  Marmoset. 

Ma-rone'  (lua-ron'),  n.     See  Maroon,  the  color. 

Mar'o  nite  (mJIr'^-nit),  n. ;  pi.  Maronites  (-nits). 
{I'.rrt.  Jlist.)  Ono  of  a  body  of  nomiiml  Christians,  who 
speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  reside  on  Mount  Lebanon 
and  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  They  take  their  nnmo 
from  one  Maron  of  the  Olh  century. 

Ma-roon'  (mft-roon'),  n.  [Written  also  marroon.'] 
[F.  }iiar/-on,  abbrev.  fr.  Sp.  ci/narron  wild,  unruly,  from 
ci7na  the  eunnnit  of  a  mountain  ;  henec,  negro  dinar- 
ran  a  runaway  negro  that  Jives  in  tlie  mountains.]  In 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  a  fugitive  slave,  or  a  free 
negro,  living  in  the  mountahifi. 

Ma-roon',  r.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Marooned  (-rSond') ; 
p.  }>r.  A'  rh.  11.  Maihionino.J  [See  ]\Iaroon  a  fnpitivo 
slave]  To  put  (a  jierson)  ashore  on  a  desolate  island  or 
coaNt  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

Marooning  party,  asocial  cxenrsion  party  that  Bojoums 


Marmoset 
(  J/i  (/(I*  cfirt/somelas). 


marmotta^  mnr- 


^,«;,m  ..y  .nc  .iicop  manri .  pool.    JM„  V.  2.    (^Qgl.,  i,„  A  tr„|m-  liir.l.    il„  A  j.iKer.  or  »kim  gull.  Marooning  party,  a  BOoial  cxrursioii  pni 

file,   ocni'ito,   cftre,   ftm,   ilrm,   ask,   flnal,   all;    eve,   event,   find,   fCrn,   recent;    Ico,   idea,   lU;    old,   &bey,   Orb,   6dd; 
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teveral  days  on  the  Bliore  or  in  some  retired  placP  ;  a  pro- 
loiiKeJ  picnic,    [."ionthvni  U.  s.]  lUirut-tf. 

IHa-roon'  (niA-rm)n'),  "■  [V-  mnrron  chestnut-colored, 
fr.  miiiron  a  lar^e  Fiviicli  cIieHtnut,  It.  murronv ;  vi.  LUr. 
/Acipao;'.  Of.  Marhon.]  Having  tlio  color  called  maroon. 
ti(M)  4tli  Mahoon. 

Maroon  lake,  lake  prepared  from  madder,  and  di.stin- 
PTuiHJied  for  its  trauspareuey  iuid  the  deptli  and  durability 
of  its  color. 

Ma-roon',  n.  1.  A  brownisli  or  dull  red  of  any  de- 
scription, esp.  of  a  scarlet  cast  rather  than  approachiu^' 
crimson  or  purple. 

2.  An  explosive  shell.     See  Marron,  3. 

Dlar'plot'  (mar'plOf),  n.  One  who,  by  his  offlcious 
iuterfiM-encp,  mars  or  frustrates  a  design  or  plot. 

Marque  (miirk),  n.  [K.  vKirque,  in  leilre  dc.  marque 
'letter  of  marque,  a  cominissiou  witli  wJiich  the  com- 
mandant of  every  armed  vessel  was  obli(,'ed  to  be  provid- 
ed, under  penalty  of  being  considered  a  pirate  or  corsair  ; 
marque  here  prob.  meaning,  border,  boundary  (the  let- 
ter of  marque  being  a  pernussion  to  go  beyond  the  bor- 
der), and  of  German  origiu.  See  M\kch  border.]  {Law) 
A  license  to  pass  the  limits  of  a  jurisiliction,  or  boundary 
-of  a  country,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  reprisals. 

Letters  of  marque,  Lettors  of  niarqua  and  reprleal,  a  li- 
cense or  extraordinary  conuniHuiou  granted  by  a  govern- 
iiient  tn  a  private  person  tn  tit  out  a  privateer  or  arnied 
ship  tn  eruise  ;it  sea  and  make  prize  oi  the  enemy's  ships 
and   iiii'irhundise.     Tlie   ship  80  couimissioned  la  aomo- 

tuiir.sriilled  -.X  h'ttry  ■>/  nuiiqitO. 

Mar-quee'  (miir-ke'),  "■  [F.  innrqnisfl,  misunderstood 
UA  a  plural ;  jirob.  orig.,  tent  of  tlie  marchioness.  Ken 
^Iarquis.]  a  large  field  tent;  er,p.,  one  adapted  to  the 
use  of  iin  officer  of  high  rank.     [Written  also  viarkecA 

Mar'queBS  (mar'kwgs),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  marques.  See 
-Marquis.]     A  marquis. 

Lady  marqusBB,  a  marchioness.     [Hb&.]  Shah. 

Mar'quet-ry  (miir'ket-ry),  71.  [F.  marqneterie^  from 
•mtinjiieifr  to  checker,  inlay,  fr.  marque  mark,  sign;  r)f 
■Gernuxn  origin.  See  Mark  a  sign.]  Inlaid  work  ;  work 
inlaid  with  piecea  of  wood,  shells,  ivory,  and  the  like,  of 
ifleveval  colors. 

Mar'quls  (mar'kwTs),  n.  [F.  marquis^  OF.  markis, 
VKirchis,  LL.  marc/iensi's ;  of  German  origin;  cf.  G. 
7>}ark  bound,  border,  march,  OHG. //(arc^a.  See  March 
border,  and  cf.  Marchioness,  Marquee.  Marquess.]  A 
nobleman  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  of  a  rank 
next  below  that  of  duke.  Originally,  the  marquis  was  an 
officer  whose  duty  was  to  guard  tlie  marclies  or  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom.  The  otflce  has  ceased,  and  the  namo  is 
now  a  mere  title  conferred  by  patent. 

Mar'quls-ate  (-kwlz-at  or  -kwls-it),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  mar- 
qjiisuf.]  Tlie  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship  of  a  mar- 
<iui3  ;  tlie  territory  governed  by  a  marquis. 

Mar'quls-dom  (-kwis-duni),  71.  A  marquisate.  [0/j,?.] 
*'  Nnliles  of  the  marquixiloiu-  of  Saluce."  Jlulinshed. 

II  Mar'qulse'  (mAr'kez'),  11.  [F.  See  Marquis,  and  cf. 
Marquee.]     The  wife  of  a  marquis  ;  a  marchiouess. 

Mar'quiS-Ship  (mar'kwTs-shTp),  n.     A  marquisate. 

Mar'ram  (mSr^ram),  n.  (Hot.)  A  coarse  grass  found 
"on  sandy  beaches  (Ammophila  arundinacea).  See  Beach 
grass,  under  Beach. 

Mar'rer  (mar'rer),  n.     One  who  mars  or  injures. 

Mar'rl-a-ble  (mar'rl-i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mariablc^ 
Marriat;e;ible.      [/?.]  Coleridge. 

Mar'rlage  (mSr'rtj),  n.  [OE.  manage,  F.  mariage. 
See  Marry,  v.  /.]  1.  The  act  of  marrying,  or  the  state 
of  being  married  ;  legal  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
life,  as  husband  and  wife  ;  wedlock  ;  matrimony. 

Marriaije  is  huiiuralile  m  aU.  Jlch.  xiii.  4. 

2.  The  marriage  vow  or  contract.     [06^.]       Chaucer. 

3.  A  feast  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 

The  kiiifrdom  of  heaven  ia  like  unto  a  certain  king  wliich 
made  a  inarnaye  for  bis  son.  Matt.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Any  intimate  or  close  union. 

Marriage  brokage.  <a)  The  business  Of  bringing  about 
marriages,  ib)  The  payment  made  or  demanded  for  the 
procurement  of  a  marriaK-^-  Marriage  favors,  knots  of 
•white  ribbons,  or  bundles  of  ivliite  Hewers,  wurn  at  wed- 
dings.—Marriage  settlement  i /.■!n->,  a  . -settlement  of  prop- 
-«rty  in  view,  and  in  consideration,  of  marriage. 

Syii.  —  Matrimony  ;  wedlock;  wedding;  nuptials.  — 
Marriage,  Matrimony,  Wedlock.  Marriage  is  properly 
the  art  which  unites  the  two  parties,  and  matrimony  the 
^•tate  into  which  they  enter.  Marriage  is,  liowever,  often 
used  for  the  state  as  well  as  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  term  for  inatriinotni. 

Mar'riage-a-bll'1-ty  f-A-bll'I-tJ),  n.    Tlie  quality  or 

state  of  lieiiig  marriageable. 

Mar'riage-a-ble  (m5r'rTj-a-b'l),  a.  Fit  for,  or  capa- 
ble of,  uKirriage  ;  of  an  age  at  wliich  marriage  is  allowa- 
ble. —  Mar'rlajre-a-ble-neBS,  ". 

Mar'rled  (-nd),  tr.  l.  Being  iu  the  state  of  matri- 
mony ;  wedded  ;  as,  a  married  man  or  woman. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage;  connubial;  as,  the 
■married  state. 

Mar'rl-er  (-rt-er),  n.     One  wlio  marries. 

Mar-ron'  (ma-roou'),  n.  [See  Makoon,  «.]  1.  A  large 
cliestnut.      \_Ohs.']  Holland. 

2.  A  chestnut  color ;  maroon. 

3.  iPyrofecfnn/  &  .1/(7.)  A  paper  or  pasteboard  box  or 
shell,  wound  about  with  strong  twine,  filled  with  an  ex- 
plo.sive,  and  ignited  with  a  fuse,  — used  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  cannon.     [Written  also  maroon.'] 

Mar-roon'  (mSr-roon').  77.  &  a.     Same  as  1st  Maroon. 

Mar'rot  (mar'r5t),n.  (Zoal.)  {a)  The  razor-billed  auk. 
See  Auk.  (b)  The  common  guillemot,  (c)  Tlie  puffin. 
[Pror.  Evg.]     [Written  also  viurrott,  and  morrot.'\ 

Mar'rOW  (-rS),  n.  [OE.  marou,  marj/,  murnh,  AS. 
mearg,  mcark;  akin  to  OS.  marg,  D.  merg,  G.  mark, 
OHG.  marg,  marog,  Icel.  mergr,  Sw.  inprg,'ii^ii.  marv, 
Skr.  majjnn  ;  cf.  Skr.  majj  to  sink,  L.  vxergpre.  V274. 
■Cf.  Merge.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  tissue  which'fills  the  cavi- 
ties of  most  bones;  the  medulla.    In  the  larger  cavities 


it  ia  commonly  very  fatty,  but  in  the  smaller  cavities  it  is 
luuch  leas  fatty,  and  red  or  reddish  in  color. 

2.  The  ossence  ;  the  best  part. 

It  tiikuH  from  ournchioveiiutiitft  .  .  . 

Tlio  pith  and  marruiv  of  our  attrihutc.  Shak. 

3.  [OE.  mam,  inaro ;  —  peril,  a  different  word;  cf. 
Gael,  maraon  tng(-tlier.]  One  of  a  pair ;  a  match  ;  a  com- 
panion; an  intimate  asaociate.     \_Scot.'] 

CliMnpiiii'  mid  clianyin;;  I  can  iint  commond, 

Witli  IhK'f  or  hiH  murnm;  for  fcur  ul  ill  end.      Twmer. 

Marrow  equaah  Hint.),  .a  name  given  to  several  varieties 
of  ^i|ti;i.sli,  .-MP.  to  the  JSo.^l-.n  nxirrair,  iin  ovoid  fruit, 
point,  d  at  butli  eiidH.  and  witli  n  ddirfli  yellow  lien)),  and 
to  til.-  v,u>(aUli-  iiKinfir,  a  variety  of  iin  ovoi.l  lorni.  jtud 
haviiij;  ;t  Holt  texture  and  fine  grain  reseniljiiug  marrow. 

Spinal  marrow.    iAitat.)  Bee  .Sjtiiial  rard,  undi^r  Sl'lNAL. 

Mar'roW  (iii.1r'rM),  ?•.  i.  limj>.  tt  p.  p.  Marrowed 
(-ro'l) ;  p.  pr,  S;  rb.  n.  Marrowino.]  To  till  with,  or  as 
with,  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

Mar'row-bone'  (-bou'),  n.  A  bone  containing  marrow  ; 
pi.  ludicrously,  knee  bones  or  kneea ;  aa,  to  get  down  on 
one's  iiufrroir/iaiie.f,  i.  e.,  to  kneel. 

DIar'row-2at  (-fSt),  t?.    A  rich  but  late  variety  of  poa. 

Mar^row-lsh,  a.     Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  marrow. 

Mar'row-less,  ".     Destitute  of  marrow. 

Mar'row-y  (-J),  tr.     Full  of  marrow  ;  pithy. 

i:  Mar-ru'bl-um  (mar-rjj'bl-uni),  n.  [L.]  (Pol.)  A 
genus  of  bitter  aromatic  plants,  sometimes  used  in  med- 
icim*  ;  hoarlinund. 

Mar'ry  (mar'rj),  v.  t.  [imp.  <t;>.  7>.  Married  (-rTd) ; 
p.  pr.  &vO.?t.  Marrying.]  [OE.  marien,  F.  viarier,  L. 
maritare,  fr.  ?»ar//f/.s  husband,  fr.  mas,  maris,  a  male. 
See  Male,  and  cf.  Marital.]  1.  To  unite  in  wedlock 
or  matrimony  ;  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  joining,  as  a 
man  and  a  woman,  for  life;  to  constitute  (a  man  and  a 
woman)  husband  and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or  cus- 
toms of  the  place. 

Tell  him  that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself.       Oay- 

2.  To  join  according  to  law,  (a  man)  to  a  woman  as 
hia  wife,  or  (a  woman)  to  a  man  as  her  husband.  Sec 
the  Note  to  def.  4. 

A  woman  who  had  been  married  to  her  twcnty-fllth  husband, 
and  being  now  a  widow,  was  prohibited  to  niarfy.  Eichjn. 

3.  To  dispose  of  iu  wedlock  ;  to  give  away  as  wife, 
MiECenas  took  the  libertv  to  tell  him  [Au^ttistus]  tlmt  he  must 

eitlier  majTy  liis  daughter  [Julio]  tt>  Agrippa,  or  take  away  hia 
life-  liacun. 

4.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife.     See  the  Note  below. 
C^^  We  say,  a  man  is  married  to  or  marries  a  woman  ; 

or,  a  woman  ia  married-  to  or  marries  a  man.  Both  of 
these  uses  are  equally  well  authorized  ;  but  given  in  mar- 
riage ia  said  only  of  the  woman. 

They  got  him  [the  Duke  of  Mnnniniithl  ...  to  declare  in 
writing  tliat  the  lust  king  [Charles  1\.}  told  him  he  was  never 
manitd  to  Iiia  mother.  Jiji.  Lloyl. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  unite  in  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing relation. 

Turn,  O  backeliding  children,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  am  mnr- 
nV'/  uiitu  you.  Jir.  hi.  14, 

To  marry  ropes.  (Naat.)  (a)  To  place  two  ropes  along 
aide  of  each  other  so  that  they  may  be  grasped  and  hauled 
on  at  the  same  time,  (b)  To  join  two  ropes  end  to  end  so 
that  both  will  pass  through  a  block.      Pant,  ^'al•.  Encyc. 

IVIar'X7,  V.  i.     To  enter  into  the  conjugal  or  connu- 
bial state  ;  to  take  a  husband  or  a  wife. 
I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women  uiarri/.    1  Tim.  v.  14. 

Marrying  man,  a  man  disposed  to  marry.    [Colloq.] 

Mar'ry,  inter j.  Indeed  !  in  truth  !  — a  term  of  assev- 
eration said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practice  of 
swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mars  (marz),  n.  [L.  Mar.'^,  gen.  Martis,  archaic 
Mavors,  gen.  ^P^rortis.']  1.  {Rom.  Myt/i.)  The  god  of 
war  and  husbandry. 

2.  {Astro?}.)  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
the  fourth  in  order  from  the  sun,  or  the  next  beyond 
the  earth,  having  a  diameter  of  about  4,20(1  miles,  a  pe- 
riod of  GST  days,  and  a  mean  distance  of  141,0(lt),000 
miles.     It  is  conspicuous  for  the  redness  of  its  light. 

3.  (Alchemy)  The  metallic  element  iron,  the  .\vmbol 
of  which  (cf )  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Mars. 
[A  rchaic']  Cha  ucer. 

Mais  brown,  a  bright,  somewhat  yellowish,  browii. 

Mar-sa^la  (mar-sa'U),  n.  [It.,  fr.  Marsida,  in  Sicily.] 
A  kind  of  wine  exported  from  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

II  Mars-de'nl-a  (marz-de'nl-aj,  n.  [NL.  From  "W. 
Marsilen,  an  English  author.]  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Milkweed  family,  mostly  woody  climbers  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  several  species  of  which  furnish  valuable 
fiber,  and  one  speciefi  {Ma rsdenia  fiHc/oriV/)  affords  indigo. 

II  Mar'seillals'  (mar'sa'ya'),  a.  m.  I  [F.]    Of  or  per- 
il Mar'seillaise'  (-ySz'),  a.  /.  j    taining  to  Mar- 
seilles, in  France,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Maraeillaise  hymn,  or  The  Marseillaise,  the  national  an- 
them of  Frau<'e,  poimhnlv  so  tailed.  It  was  composed 
in  179J,  by  Rouget  de  I'l.sle.  an  olbcer  then  stationed  at 
Stra.sburg.  Iu  Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  first  time  by 
the  band  of  men  who  came  from  Mar-seilles  to  aid  in  the 
revolution  of  August  lu,  1792 ;  whence  the  name. 

II  Mar'sel'llals',  n.  m.  \  [F.]     A  native  or  inhabitant 

II  Mar  sel'llalse',  n./.  f     of  Marseille.^. 

Mar-sellles'  (mar-salz'),  n.  A  general  term  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fabrics,  wliich  are  formed  of  two  series  of 
threads  interlacing  each  other,  thus  forming  double 
cloth,  quilted  in  the  loom; — so  named  because  first 
made  in  Marseilles,  France. 

Marsh  ( inarsh),  71.  [OE,  7n€rsch,  AS.  mersr,  fr.  mere 
lake.  See  Mere  pool,  and  cf.  Marish,  Morass.]  A  tract 
of  .soft  wet  land,  commonly  covered  partially  or  wholly 
with  water  ;  a  fen  ;  a  swamp  ;  a  morasa.  [Written  also 
marish.] 

Marsh  asphodel  (Hot.),  a  jtlaut  (Xarthrritmi  ossifmo>n}i) 
with  linear  einiitaut  leaves,  and  ;i  raceme  of  small  white  I 
flowers  ;  --  called  al.so  bin/  asji/md'-l.  —  Marsh  cinqaefoU 
iliot.),  aplant  (i-'o/(;i////((  j>(7/(/.';/n5i  having  purple  flowers. 


European  Marah  narrier. 


Long-hilled     Marsh 
Wrtn    ( tigtothoru* 

patiislri.'). 


and  found  growing  in  niarahy  places  ;  marsh  five-finger. 

—  Marah  older.  (/io(.)  ia)  The  guelder-roae  or  cranberry 
tre.*(  Vibiini'uii  OjiiduH).  (bi  In  the  United  StatcH,  a  com- 
posite slirub  growing  in  salt  marslies  </rit  jnit' .sn- „.-■'. 

—  Marsh  flvo-llnBer.     ijiot.)  Ufa  Marxh  cinqurfoil  'abuvei. 

—  Marah  gas.  [i'ltein.)  Se<j  under  Gab.  ~  Marsh  grass 
(/Sot.),  a  genuH  (.Sjnirtina)  of  coarse  grasaea  growing  in 
marshes; — called  alao  cord  grass.  The  tall  ,'i.  cynotni- 
roide.1  ia  not  good  for  hay  unleaa  cut  very  young.  The 
low  .V.  jiinria  in  a  comnion  eomponent  of  salt  hay.  — 
Marsh  harrier  (Zo'id.),  a  European  hawk  or  harrier  (C'i'r- 
c  n  s  ;r  r  ii  g  i  n  o  .v '/  v ) ;  — 
called  also  mar.sli  hank, 
initiir  hank,  moor  bu~- 
zard,  pntiot'k.  ~~  Marsh 
hawk.  (  //  o'ol.)  la)  A 
hawk  or  harrier  (('in  ux 
ciiaiu'ii.^),  native  of  IjoI  h 
America  ami  Kurupe. 
The  :wlulta  aro  bluish 
elate  above,  witbawhitf 
rump.  Called  also  hrn  ' 
harrier,  and  vion.sr 
hawk,  (b)  The  marsh 
harrier.  —  Marsh  hen 
{Zn'al.),  a  lail  :  esp., 
Pallas  ilfjiaus  of  fresh- 
water marHliea,  and  li.  Pmqirostris  of  salt-water  marahea. 

—  Marsh  mallow  iJiot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Allh.ra  iA. 
oiHcnudis)  common  in  marslies  near  the  seashore,  and 
whoso  root  is  nmch  uscil  in  medicine  aa  a  demulcent.  — 
Marsh  marigold.  (Hot.)  See  in  tlie  Vocabulary.  —  Marsh 
pennywort  iliof.),  any  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  genua 
Jlydroriftijle  ;  low  herbs  with  roiuidish  leavea.  growmg  in 
wet  places;— called  also  iratrr  ].'  niniirorf.  —  Marsh  quail 
(Zohl.),  the  meadow  lark.  —  Marsh  rosemary  i/iot.t,  a 
plant  of  the  genua  Statice  (.S.  Limoninrnt,  common  in  nalt 
marshes.  Its  root  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  aome- 
timea  used  in  medicine.  Called  also  s^a  larmdrr.  —Marsh 
samphire  (Hot.),  a  plant  (Snlirornia  Inrbacea)  found  along 
seacoasts.  See  Gla'^swort.  —  Marsh  Bt.  John's-wort 
(Hot.),  an  American  herb  ifJodfs  Vin/inian  witli  Hmall 
opposite  leavea  and  flesh-colored  flowern.  -  Marah  tea. 
(Iht.i  Same  aa  Labraikir  tea.  —  Marsh  trefoU.  (H'-f.i 
Same  aa  Buckbean.  —  Marsh  wren  (ZnuL),  any  species 
of  small  American  wrens  of  the  genua  Cisfofhorus,  and 
allied  genera.  Tliey  chiefly  inliabit  salt  marshes, 

Mar'shal  (mar'slK/l).  v.  [OE.  mareschalf 
OK.  man-sfhat.  F.  mnrechal,  lA^.  viariscalcus, 
from  OHG.  marah-scalc  ((J.  7nar- 
schall);  marah  horse -\- scale  serv- 
ant  (akin  to  AS.  sceale,  Goth. 
skalks).  F.  marechal  signifies,  a 
marshal,  and  a  farrier.  See  Mahe 
horse,  and  cf.  Seneschal.]  1.  Orig- 
inally, an  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  horses  ;  a  groom.    [Obs.] 

2.  An  officer  of  high  rank,  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies, 
tlie  conduct  of  operations,  or  the 
like;  as,  specifically :  (a)  One  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and  provide 
entertainment ;  a  harbinger  ;  a  pursuivant.  (6)  One  who 
regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or  any  other  assem- 
bly, directs  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  like,  (c)  The 
chief  officer  of  arms,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  ancient  times, 
to  regulate  combats  in  the  lists.  Johnson,  (d)  {France) 
The  highest  military  officer.  In  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope a  marshal  is  a  military  officer  of  high  rank,  and 
called  yiVW  marshal,  (e)  {Ain.  /.f/u-)  A  ministerial  offi- 
cer, appointed  for  each  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  tlie  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  perform  various  duties,  similar  to  those  of  a, 
sheriff.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  certain 
police  officers  of  a  city. 

Earl  marshal  of  England,  the  eighth  officer  of  state ;  an 
honorary  title,  and  personal.  Until  made  hereditary  iu 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  During  a  vacancy  in 
the  ofticr  ot  liit^li  constable,  the  earl  marshal  has  juris- 
diction ill  tie-  lourt  of  chivalry,  firande  £'  C.  — Earl 
marshal  of  Scotland,  an  officer  who  had  command  of  the 
cavalry  under  tiie  constable.  This  ofliee  was  held  bv  the 
family  of  Keith,  but  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  171-5.— 
Knight  marshal,  or  Marshal  of  the  King's  bouse,  formerly, 
in  England,  the  marshal  of  the  king's  house,  who  was 
authorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  Crown, 
to  pimish  faults  committed  within  the  verge,  etc.  His 
court  wn.s  called  the  Court  of  Jlarshalsea. —Marshal  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  formerly  the  title  of  the  otficer  who 
had  tlie  eiiMt".lv  of  the  Queen's  bench  prison  iu  South- 
wark.    Ma:hy  a;-  IV. 

Mar'shal,  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Marshaled  (-sh/7ld)  or 
Marshalleo;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Marshaliko  or  Marshal- 
ling.]    1.  To  dispose  in  order;  to  arrange  iu  a  suitable 
manner ;  as,  to  marshal  troops  or  an  army. 
And  marshatin^  tlie  heroes  of  his  name 
As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came.     Dryden. 

2.  To  direct,  guide,  or  lead. 

Thou  marshakst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going.       Shal\ 

3.  (Her.)  To  dispose  iu  due  order,  as  the  different 
qtiarterings  on  an  escutcheon,  or  the  different  crests 
when  several  belong  to  an  achievement. 

Mar'shal-er  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  inarshaller.l  One 
who  marshals, 

Mar'shal-lng,  n.  [y^ritten  also  marshall in g."]  1.  The 
act  of  arranging  in  due  order. 

2.  {Her.)  Tlie  arrangement  of  an  escutcheon  to  ex- 
hibit tJie  alliances  of  the  owuer. 

Marshaling  of  assets  (Lair),  the  arranging  or  ranldng  of 
assets  in  due  order  of  administration. 

Mar'shal-sea  (-se),  n.  [Marshal  -|~  OE.  se  a  seat. 
See  See  a  seat.]  'The  court  or  seat  of  a  marshal ;  hence, 
the  prison  in  Southwark,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of 
the  king's  household.     [Erig.] 

Court  of  Marshalsea,  a  court  formerly  held  before  the 
steward  and  marshal  of  the  king's  house  to  administer 
justice  between  the  king's  domestic  serwants.  Blackstone. 

Mar 'Shal- Ship.  n.     The  office  of  a  marshal. 

Marsh'bank  er  (marsh'bank'er),  |  n.       (Zoof.)    Tlio 

MarseT)aill£  er  (mars'bSnk'er),     )      menhaden. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    iip,    Om ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,   thin ;    t>0N ;    zh  =  z  in  azuxe, 
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MASCULATE 


Mareh  Marigold, 
reduced. 


Harshl-noss  (marsli'I-nSs),  n.    The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  hehif!  marshy. 
Marsh   mar'i-gold  (mSrT-gold).    {Bot.)  A  perennial 

plant  of  tlie  f;enu.-j  Vnltha  {C.  pa- 
lustrU),  grouiiig  in  «et  places  and 
bearing  bright  yellow  flowers.  In 
the  United  States  it  ia  used  as  a 
pot  herb  under  the  name  of  cow- 
slip. See  Cowslip. 
Marsh'y  (-y),  «•    [E-  Marsh.] 

1.  Resembling  a  marsh ;   wet ; 
boggy  ;  fenny. 

2.  Pertaining  to,   or   produced 
in,  marshes ;  as,  a  marshy  weed. 

Dryden.  y^' 

Mar'sl-po-brancli'  (mar'sT-pS-  >-.-^ 
brSnk  ),    n.     {ZuuL)  One    of    the 
Mars  i  pub  ranch  i  a. 

il  Mar'si-po-bran'cM-a    (mar'- 
eT-po-bi5ii'ki-a),  lu  pi.     [NL.,  fr. 

Gt.  /ltapo-in-05  a  pouch  +  ^payx^°^ 

a  gill.]  {Zodl.)  A  class  of  Ver- 
tebrata,  lower  than  fishes,  characterized  by  their  purse- 
like gill  cavities,  cartilaginous  skeletons,  absence  of  limbs, 
and  a  suckerlike  mouth  destitute  of  jaws.  It  includes 
the  lampreys  and  hagfishes.  See  Cyclostoma,  and  Lam- 
prey. Called  also  Marsipobninchiaia,  and  Marsipo- 
branchii.  _ 

Mar-sn'pl-al  (mar-su'pT-ol),  a.     [Of.  F.  marmpial.'] 

1.  (Zoo/. )  Having  a  pouch  for  carrying  the  immature 
young  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Marsupialia. 

2.  (Anat.  &  Zoiil.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsupium  ; 
as,  the  marsupial  bouea. 

Maraupial  frog.    (Zodl)  See  Nototrema. 

Mar-SU'pi-al,  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Marsupialia. 

II  Mar-SU-'pl-a'li-a  (-a'lT-a),  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mor- 
tupium  a  pouch,  bag,  purse,  Gr.  y.ap<rvTTiov,  dim.  of 
/lapcruTros,  (uapo-iTTOs.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  subclass  of  Mammalia, 
including  nearly  all  the  mammals  of  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  together  with  the  opossums  of  Amer- 
ica. They  differ  from  ordinary  luammals  in  having  the 
corpus  callosum  very  small,  in  being  implacental,  and 
in  having  their  young  bom  while  very  immature.  The 
female  generally  carries  the  young  for  some  time  after 
birth  in  an  external  pouch,  or  marsupium.  Called  also 
Mnrsupiata. 

Mar-SU'pI-a'U-an  (-a'lT-ffn),  1  n.    (ZooL)  One  of  the 

Mar-Stl'pl-an  (-su'pT-(7n),       (      Marsupialia. 

Mar-SU'pi-ate  (-at). -7.  (Zool.)  Related  to  or  resem- 
bling the  marsupials;  furnished  with  a  pouch  for  the 
young,  as  the  marsupials,  and  also  some  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea. 

If  Mar-SU'pl-on  (-5n),  n.    [NL.]    Same  as  Marsupium. 

Mai'SU-plte  (mar'su-pit),  7i.  [See  Marsupial.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  A  fossil  crinoid  of  the  genus  Marsupites,  resem- 
bling a  purse  iu  form. 

II  Mar-SU'pi-um  (mar-su'pt-um),  «. ;  ;>/.Marsupia  (-a). 
[L.,  a  pouch.]  [Anat.  &  Zoi)!.)  (a)  The  pouch,  formed 
by  a  fold  of  the  skui  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  marsu- 
pials carry  their  young  ;  also,  a  pouch  for  similar  use  in 
other  animals,  as  certain  Crustacea,  (b)  The  pecten  in 
the  eye  of  birds  and  reptiles.     See  Pecten. 

Mart  (mart),  n.     [Contr.  fr.  mai-ket.}     1.  A  market. 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  77iar(  ...  as  London  ?  Cowper. 

2.  A  bargain.     [O65.]  Shak: 

Mart,  V.  t.    To  buy  or  sell  in,  or  a8  in,  a  mart.    \_Ohs.'] 

To  sell  and  mnrt  your  offices  for  gold 

To  uTidfservers.  Slink. 

Mart,  V.  i.    To  traffic.     [06,?.]  Shak. 

Mart,  n.     [See  Mars.]     1.  The  god  Mara.     [O65.] 

2.  Battle;  contest.     [W.?.]  Fairfax. 

Mar'ta-gon  (mar'ta-gCu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  ^^.martagon., 
It.  mnrtagune.'\  [IJof.)  A  lily  {LUiiuii  Martagon)  with 
purplish  red  flowers,  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mar'tel  (-tel),  r.  i.  [F.  marteler,  fr.  martel,  marfenu, 
hammer,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  m<n-tulu.^,  mnrculus,  dim.  of  mar- 
cut  hammer.  Cf.  March  to  step.]  To  make  a  blow 
with,  or  as  with,  n  hammer.     \^Obs.']  Spenser. 

II  Mar'tel'  de  fer'  (mir'tSl'  de  fSr').     [OF.,  hammer 
of  iron.]  A  weapon  resembling  a  ham- 
mer, often  having  one  side  of  the  head 
pointed;  —  used  by  horsemen  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  break  armor.  Fairholt. 

Mar'te-Une  (miir'te-lln  or  -leu),  «.  [F.] 
A  small  liammer  used  by  marble  workers  and 
sculptors. 

Mar-tello    tOW'er    (mar-t511o    tou'er). 
[It.  maricllo  hammer.     The  name  was  orig. 
given  to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sic- 
ily and  Sardinia  for  protection  apain&t  the 
pirates  iu   the   time   of   Charles   the   Fifth, 
which  prob.  orig.  contained  an  alarm  bell  to 
be  struck  with  a  hammer.    See    Martp.l.]  ^^°  lurtil 
(Fori.)  A  building  of  masonry,  generally  cir-     ^o  Fer. 
cular,  usually  erected  on  tlie  8e,acoaHt,  with 
&  gun  on  the  mnninit  moimted  on  a  traversing  platfonn, 
80  a^fcD  be  fln-d  in  any  direction. 

Cf?"  'The  Knglish  borrowed  the  name  of  the  tower  from 
Cor«iiM  in  ITHl. 

Mar'tea  (mar'tSn),  n.    {Zodl.)  A  bird.    See  Martin. 

Mai'ten,  n.  [From  older  martcrn,  martrr,  martrr^ 
F.  martre,  marle^  LL.  viartuvps  (pi.),  fr.  L.  marte.s  ; 
akin  to  AS.  mearS,  mcard^  fi,  wanlrr,  OHG.  mar- 
dftr,  Icel.  m'tWSr.  Cf.  Foumart.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one 
of  Bcvcral  fur-boaring  camivorea  of  the  genuB  Af't.itrld, 
clowdy  alJied  to  the  sable.  Among  tho  more  iinpoi-tant 
Bpecics  are  tlie  Knrnpean  beech,  or  stone,  marten  (Aftis- 
Ma  foinn) ;  the  pine  marten  (flf.  viartc.t) ;  andtlio  Amer- 
ican marten,  or  «able  (Jl/.  ylm^rfV//n//),  which  some  zoijlo- 
giwtH  fonoider  only  a  variety  of  tlie  UusBian  »al)]«». 

2.  The  fur  of  thn  martfn,  UHed  for  liatH,  muffs,  etc. 

Mar'torn  (-tern),77.  (Zoiil.)  Same  as  Marten,    {/^ibs.'] 

Mar'— text'  (mir'tfiknf),  n.    A  blundering  preacher. 


^ 


Purple  Martin 
{J'rognc  subif). 


Martial  (mar'shol),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  martinh's  of  or 
belonging  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Cf.  March  the 
month.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suited  for,  war;  mili- 
tary ;  as,  Ttiartial  music  ;  a  marlial  appearance.  ".V«r- 
tial  equipage."  Milton. 

2.  Practiced  in,  or  inclined  to,  war  ;  warlike ;  brave. 

But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  marrinl  people  set, 

Each  other's  poist  and  counterbalance  are.     Dryden. 

3.  Belonging  to  war,  or  to  an  array  and  navy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  civil ;  as,  martial  law  ;  a  couvt^martinl. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  god,  or  the  planet, 
Mare.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  (Old  Chem.  &  Old  Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, iron ;  chalybeate  ;  as,  martial  preparations.  \^Archaic\ 

Martial  flowers  (Med.),  a  reddish  crystalline  salt  of  iron  ; 
the  ammonio-chloride  of  iron.  [Obs.]  —  Martial  law.  tlie 
law  administered  by  the  military  power  of  a  government 
when  it  has  superseded  the  civil  authority  in  time  of  war, 
or  when  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  enforce  the 
laws.  It  is  distinguished  from  military  lau\  the  latter 
being  the  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  army 
and  navy  alone,  either  in  peace  or  in  war. 

SylT.  —  Martial,  "Warlike.  Martial  refers  more  to 
war  in  action,  its  array,  its  attendants,  etc. ;  as,  martial 
music,  a  martial  appearance,  a  martial  array,  courts-m^r- 
iial,  etc.  Warlike  describes  the  feeling  or  temper  which 
leads  to  w.ar,  and  the  adjuncts  of  wax;  as,  a  warlike  na- 
tion, varlikc  preparations,  a  warlike  indication,  etc.  The 
two  words  are  often  used  without  discrimination. 

Mar'^tlal-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  quality  of  being  war- 
like ;  exercises  suitable  for  war.     \_Obs.'\ 

Mar'tial-lst,  n.     A  warrior.     [Obs.']  Fuller. 

Mar'tlal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  {_imp.  S:  p.  p.  Martialized 
(■izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Martializing  t-i'zlug).]  To  ren- 
der warlike  ;  as,  to  mariializc  a  people. 

Mar'tlal-Iy,  adi\     In  a  martial  maimer. 

Mar'tlal-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  martial. 

Mar'tln  (-tin),  n.  (Stone  Working)  [Et\7nol.  uncer- 
tain.]    A  perforated  stone-faced  ruimer  fur  grinding. 

Mar'tin,  n.  [F.  martin,  from  the  proper  name  il/ar- 
fin.  Cf.  Martlet.]  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  several  species  of  swal- 
lows, usually  having  the  tail 
less  deeply  forked  than  the 
tail  of  the  common  swallows. 
[Written  also  marten.'} 

C^^  The  American  purple 
martin,  or  bee  martin  iProgne 
subis,  or  purpurea),  and  the 
European  house,  or  window,  ' 
martm  (HirnndOy  or  Cbelidon, 
vrbien),  are  the  best  known 
species.  ^ 

Bank  martin,  (a)  The  bank 
swallow.  See  under  Bank.  <b) 
The  fairy  martin.  See  xmder 
Fairy.  —Be©  marthi.  la't  The 
purple  martin,  ib)  The  king- 
bird. —  Sand  martin,  the  bank  swallow. 

Mar'tl-neV  (niar'tl-nSf  ;  277),  n.  [So  called  from  an 
officer  of  that  name  in  the  French  army  under  Louis 
XIV.  Cf.  Martin  the  bird,  Martlet.]  In  military  lan- 
guage, a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  in  general,  one  who  lays 
stress  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  disciphue, 
or  to  forms  and  fixed  methods.  [Hence,  the  word  is  com- 
monly employed  in  a  depreciatory  sense.] 

Mar'tl-net',  n.     [F.]     (Zool.)  Tlie  martin. 

Mar'tl-ne'ta  (-n#ta),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  maj-tinete.'\  (Zool.) 
A  species  of  tiuamou  (Calopezus  elegans),  having  a  long 
slender  crest. 

Mar'ti-net'lsm  (-net'Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  a  martinet ;  rigid  adherence  to  discipline,  etc. 

Mar'tin-gale  (-tTn-g£l),  \n.     [F.  martingale  ;  cf.  It. 

Mar'tln-gal  (-gi^'l)'  I      martingala  a  sort  of  hose, 

martingale,  Sp.  martingala  a  greave,  cuish,  martingale, 
Sp.  almOrtaga  a  kind  of  bridle.]  1-  A  strap  fastened 
to  a  horse's  girth,  passing  between  his  fore  legs,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  bit,  or  now  more  commonly  ending  in  two 
rings,  through  which  the  reins  pass.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  down  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  prevent  him  from 
rearing. 

2.  (Xant.)  A  lower  stay  of  rope  or  chain  for  the  jib 
boom  or  flying  jib  boom,  fastened  to,  or  reeved  througli, 
the  dolphin  striker.     Also,  the  dolphin  striker  itself. 

3.  (Ginnbling)  The  act  of  doubling,  at  each  stake,  that 
which  ha.^  been  lost  on  the  preceding  stake  ;  also,  tlic  sum 
80  risked  ;  —  metaphorically  derived  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  martingale  of  a  harness.     [^CaTit'\  Thackrray. 

Mar'tln-mas  (-mns),  71.  [St.  Martin  -(-  mass  religious 
service.]  (Feci.)  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  eleventh 
of  November ;  —  often  called  martlemas. 

MartltLmaa  Bummer,  a  period  of  calm,  warm  weather 
often  experienced  about  the  time  of  Martinmas;  Indian 
summer.  Percy  Smith. 

Mar'tlte  (mar'tit),  n.  [L.  Mars,  Martis,  the  god 
Mars,  the  alchemical  name  of  iron.]  (Min.)  Iron  sesquj- 
oxide  in  isometric  form,  probably  a  pseudomorph  after 
magnetite. 

Mar'tle-mas  (-t'l-mrts),  n.    See  Martinmas.    [Ol>s.'\ 

Mart'let  (mart'Iet).  n.     [F.  martinet.     Bee  Martin 
the  bird,  and  cf.  Martinet  a  diwciplina- 
rian.]     1,  (Z06I.)  Tho  Knropeau  Jiouso 
martm. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  merhtte.'\  (Iler.)  A  bird 
without  beak  or  feet ;  —  generally  us- 
Bunu-d  to  represent  a  ntartin.  As  a 
mark  of  cadency  it  denotes  tho  fourth 
son. 

Mar'tyr  (miir'ter),  «.    [AS.,  from  L. 
•nv'rtyr^  Gr.   fidpnip,  Moprv?,    prop.,   a       -  I'lrtiet  (-). 
witnoHn;  cf.  Skr.  smf  to  remember,  K.  meynory.l     1.  One 
who,  by  his  death,  bears  witnean  to  the  trutli  of  the  gOH- 
pel ;  one  wlio  Sa  put  to  death  for  1i!h  religion  ;  ns,  Steplu 
was  the  first  ChriHtlan  martyr.  Chance 

To  lie  a  marli/r,  Higr.iflcN  only  to  witncxe  tho  truth  of  ChriHt  i 


Sltak. 
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but  thewitnefiBJng  of  the  truth  was  then  bo  generally  attendcJ 
with  uersfcutinn,  that  martyrdom  now  Kiguilie.s  not  only  t'l  wit- 
nets,  but  to  witiitsB  by  death.  .'<outh, 

2.  Hence,  one  who  sacrifices  his  life,  his  station,  or 
what  is  of  great  value  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
or  to  sustain  a  cause. 

Thfn  if  thou  faU'et,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'et  a  blof-sed  murtyr! 

Mar'tyr  (mar'ter),  v.   t.     limp.  &  p. 
(-terd ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n .  fllARTiTRiNo.]    1.  To  put  to  death, 
for  adheruig  to  some  beUef,  esp.  Christianity ;  to  sacri- 
fice on  account  of  faith  or  profession.  Bp.  Pearson.- 

2.  To  persecute  ;  to  torment ;  to  torture.       Chaucer^ 
The  lovely  Aniorct,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  mariyre-ft  with  sorrow  mid  with  smart.      Spenser., 
Racked  with  Bci-itice,  martyml  with  the  stone.         Popc^ 

Mar't3rr-dom  (-dum),  7i.  [Martyr -\--dom.']  1.  The- 
condition  of  a  martyr  ;  the  death  of  a  martyr  ;  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  on  account  of  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  or  to  any  cause.  Bacon. 

I  came  from  mfirtyrdom  unto  thifi  peace.    LonijOUow. 

2.  Affliction  ;  torment ;  torture.  Chancer. 

Mar'tyr-l-za'tlon  (-T-za'shun),  n.  Act  of  martyrizing,, 
or  state  of  being  martyrized  ;  torture.  B.  Jonson. 

Mar'tyr-ize  (miir'ter-iz),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  martyi-iser ,. 
LL.  martyrizare.']    To  make  a  martyr  of.  Spenser. 

Mar'tyr-ly.  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 

Mar'tyr-0-loge  (-o-loj),  n.  [LL.  vwrtyrologinm  :  cf^ 
F.  martyrolo(i*'.'\     A  martyrology.     [Ci»5.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Mar'tyr-0-lOg'lc  (-o-15j'Tk),  \  a.     Pertaining  to  mar- 
Mar' tyr-0-log'lc-al  (-T-kal),  J      tyrology  or  martyrs ; 
registering,  or  registered  in.  a  catalogue  of  martyrs. 

Mar't3rr-0l'0-gist  (-Sl'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  marfyrolo- 
giste.'l  A  writer  of  martyrology  ;  an  historian  of  mar- 
tyrs. T.  Warton. 

Mar'tyr-ol'o-gy  (■]$'),  -n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jTz).  [Martyr 
+  -logy.  ]  A  history  or  account  of  martyrs  ;  a  register  of 
martyrs.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Mar'tyr-sMp,  w.     Martyrdom,     [i?.]  Fuller. 

Mar'vel  (-v61),  n.  [OE.  mervaile,¥.  merrcille,  fr.  L. 
mirabilia  wonderful  things,  pi.,  fr.  wirabHis  wonderful, 
fr.  mirari  to  wonder  or  marvel  at.  See  Admire,  Smile, 
and  cf.  BIiracle.]  1.  That  which  caiiees  wonder;  a 
prodigy  ;  a  miracle, 

I  will  do  marvels  such  as  have  not  been  done.  Ex.  xixiv.  10. 
Nature's  Bweet  marvel  undefiled.  Emnson. 

2.  Wonder.  [iZ.]  "  Use  lessens  7?i one/." 5iV  JK.<Sco/(. 
Z  Marvel  of  Peru.    (Bot.)  See  FouE-o 'clock. 

Mar'vel.  r.  i.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Marveled  (-vSld)  or 
Marvelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marveling  or  Marvelling.] 
[OE.  merveden,  OF.  merveillier.'\  To  be  struck  witli 
surprise,  astonisliment,  or  wonder;  to  wonder. 

Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you.   IJohn  iii.  I."^. 

Mar'vel,  v.  t.     1.  To  marvel  at.     [Obs."]  Wyelif. 

2.  To  cause  to  marvel,  or  be  surprised  ;  —  used  imper- 
sonally.    [Ohs.'\ 

IJut  much  now  me  niarveleth.    Mich,  the  UrdehfS. 

Mar'vel-OUB  (-us),  a.  [OE.  me7-veillous,  OF.  vierveil- 
los,  F.  viervedleux.  See  Marvel,  n.]  [Written  also- 
marvellous.'}  1.  Exciting  wonder  or  surprise  ;  astonish- 
ing ;  wonderful. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  it  \smarvelous  in  our  eves. 

/•s.  cxviii.  2.1. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  miracle,  or  supernatu- 
ral power;   incredible. 

The  mnrrrJoux  foble  JncludeB  whatever  is  eupernatural.  and 
especiully  tlu-  uiHcliiurE  ot  the  gode.  Popr. 

The  marvelous,  that  which  exceeds  natural  power,  or  is. 
preternatural ;  that  which  is  wonderful ;  —  opposed  to  the- 
probable. 

Syn. —  Wonderful ;  astonishing;  surprising;  strange; 
iniprnbable  ;  incredible.  —  Marvelous,  Wonderful.  We 
Kpr;ik  I'f  a  tiling  as  !r"/'i/r;;/"i(/ when  it  awakens  our  snr- 
jiiisf  and  admiration;  as  marv/o  us  when  it  is  so  much 
dut  of  till-  ordinary. course  of  things  as  to  seem  nearly  or 
quite  incredible. 

Mar'vel-ous-Iy,  adv.  In  a  marvelous  manner ;  won- 
derfully ;  strangely. 

Mar'vel-ous-ness.  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
marvelous;  w onderf ulness  ;  strangeness. 

Mar'ver  (-ver),  ji.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  OE.  or  F.  mar- 
bre  marble.]  (Glass  Making)  A  stone,  or  cast-iron  plate, 
or  former,  on  which  hot  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  shape. 

Mar'y  (mar'J),  7!,     Marrow.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Ma'ry  (ma'r'yl,  interj.     See  Marry.    [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Ma'ry-bud'  (mii'ry-biid'),  «■  (Bot.)  The  marigold;, 
a  lilo.ssom  of  the  marigold.  Shak. 

Ma'ry-ol'a-try  (uia'rl-Cl'A-try),  v.    Mariolatry. 

Ma'ry-SOle  (-sol),  n.  [Mary,  the  proper  name  -\-  sole 
the  tish.]  (Zool.)  A  large  British  fluke,  or  tlonnder 
(Rhnmhus  jnegastorna) ;  —  called  also  carter^  and  V'hiff. 

Mas-ca'gnin   (mds-ki'i'nyTn),  I  7i.       [Cf.    F.     inasca- 

Mas-ca'gnite  (-nyit).  (      gnin.]      (il//«.)  Na- 

tive sidphate  of  ammonia,  found  in  volcanic  districts  ;  — 

BO  named  from  Mascagni,  who  discov-^^ ^ ^y 

ere.l  it.  V|-  y' A'  V 

Mas'cle  (mSs'k'l),  n.     [OF.  viascle,      \  .'.  /\  j  / 
F.  niarlc,  L.  macula  spot,  mesh  of  a       1  *  /  \\ 
net,  LL.  macula,  ■inarla,  mnsela,  a  scale      J*  _  \   }'/^\ 
of  a   coat  of  luail.     See  MAIL  armor.]         '\  '     A' 
(Iff'r.)  A  lozenge  voided.  t-    •]•■/■'•   -V 

Mas'Cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Composed  of, 
or  covered  with,  lozenge-fihftpod  scales; 
having  hizengi  -shaped  divisions. 

Maaclod  armor,  armor  composed  of  small  lozengo-.shaped 
Hcales  (tf  metal  fatitencd  on  a  foundation  ol  leather  or 
iiuilted  cloth. 

Maa'COt     1  (m!tB'kut),  n.     [Through  French  fr.  Pr. 

Mas'COtte  I  mascot  a  littlo  aonerer  or  magician, 
masriitto  witchcraft,  sorcery. ]  A  person  wlio  is  sup- 
jiOHed  1<>  bring  good  luck  to"  tlie  hon.sehojil  to  which  he 
or  she  lielongs  ;  anything  that  brings  good  luck. 

Mas'CU-late  (-kft-liit),  v.  t.  [L.  vuiscnlns  male,  man- 
cuhne.]     To  make  strong.     [Obs.}  Cockeram, 
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Maa'CU-llne  (m;ts'ku-lTn),  a.    [L.  masculinus^  it.  mas- 

cuius  iii;ilu,  iiuuily,  dim.  of  ma.i  a  male  :  ci'.  F.  masculiii. 

Sec  Male  maaculiiie.J     1.  Of  thu  male  eex  ;  not  femalo. 

Thy  ma-icitUnc  children,  timt  is  to  say,  thy  wjiin.    Chauar. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  m.'in  ;  suitable  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  man  ;  virile ;  not  femiuiuo  or  etfem- 
iiiato  ;  strong  ;  robust. 

Thut  ludy.  iiltor  her  huBband'B  death,  hdd  the  reins  with  a 
mcvtculim:  i;iiert,'y.  JIallam. 

3.  BelonRinR  to  males ;  appropriated  to,  or  used  by, 
males.     [A'.]     "A  ma saUitie  chuvch."  Fuller. 

4.  {(fniin.)  Having  the  inflcctioua  of,  or  conMtrucd 
with,  wonln  [iiTtaiiiiTig  especially  to  male  beings,  as  diw- 
tiiiguisli.'d  finm  fi'iiiinine  and  neuler.  See  Gender.— 
Mas'cu-llne  ly,  "/'•.  —  Mas'cu-llne-ness,  "■ 

Mas'CU-lln'ity  (-Ita'T-ty),  /i.     Tlie  btate  ur  quality  of 
being  iiKisinline  ;  maHcnliiiencsH. 
IHase  (nia/.),  n.  &  V.    See  Maze.     lOhs.} 
Mas'e-lyn  (mas'e-ltn),  n.    A  drinking  cup, 
Maslin,  'J.     lObs.] 
Ma'ser  (mii'zSr),  71.     Same  aa  Mazer. 
Mash  (,i"it«Ii)'  "■    A  mesb.     [Obs.] 
Mash,    Ji.      [Akin    to  G.    mciscli^   inal.tcft, 
maisc/tr,  inasb,  wash,  and  prob.  to  AS.  ini.sciaii  to  mix. 
See  Mix.]     1.  A  mass  of  mixed  ingredients  reduced  to 
a  soft  pulpy  state  by  beating  or  pres-siirc  ;  a  mass  of  any- 
thing in  a  soft  pulpy  state.   Specitically  {Brewing),  ground 
or  bruised  malt,  or  meal  of  rye,  wheat,  corn,  or  otiier 
grain  (or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  meal)  steeped  and  stirred 
in  hot  water  for  making  the  wort. 

2.  A  mixture  of  meal  or  bran  and  water  fed  to  animals. 

3.  A  mess;  trouble.      [0/j.v.]  Jieaa.  X-  Fl. 
Maah  tun.  a  large  tub  used  in  making  mash  and  wort. 
Mash,  V.  t.     limp.  Sz  p.  p.  Mashed  (mSsIit) ;  />.  pr. 

&  lii.  u.  Masking.]  [Akin  to  G.  meischen^^  maischeji, 
to  mash,  mix,  and  prob.  to  vnsc/ien,  E.  mix.  See  'M 
Mash.]  To  convert  into  a  mash;  to  reduce  to  a  soft 
pulpy  state  by  beating  or  pressure  ;  to  bruise  ;  to  crush ; 
as,  to  mask  apples  in  a  mill,  or  potatoes  with  a  pestle. 
Specifically  (Brewinf!),  to  convert,  as  malt,  or  malt  and 
meal,  into  the  mash  which  makes  wort. 

Maflhinc  tub,  a  tub  for  making  the  mash  in  breweries 
and  distilleries ;  —  called  also  mash  tun^  and  mash  vat. 

Mash'er  (-Sr),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
maslies;  also  {Brewing)^  a  maclune  for  making  mash. 

2.  A  charmer  of  women.     [Slangl        London  Punch. 

Mashlin  (-ITn),  n.     See  Maslin. 

Mash'y  (-y),  a.  Produced  by  crushing  or  bruising  ; 
resemliling,  or  consisting  of,  a  mash. 

Mask  (mask),  n.  [F.  mas(pie,  LL.  masca,  maschrr, 
mascus ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mascara,  It.  maschera ;  all  fr. 
Ar.  maskharat  buffoon,  fool,  pleasantry,  anything  ridic- 
ulous or  mirthful,  fr.  sakhira  to  ridicule,  to  langli  at. 
Cf.  Masque,  Masquerade.]  1.  A  cover,  or  partial  cover, 
for  the  face,  used  for  disguise  or  protection  ;  as,  a  dancer's 
mask  ;  a  fencer's  mask  ;  a  ball  player's  mask. 

2.  That  which  disguises;  a  pretext  or  subterfuge. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  diver- 
Bions,  where  all  wear  masks ;  a  masquerade  ;  hence,  a 
revel  ;   a  frolic  ;  a  delusive  show.  Bacon. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Milton. 

4.  A  dramatic  performance,  formerly  in  vogue,  in 
which  the  actors  wore  masks  and  represented  mythical 
or  allegorical  characters. 

6-  {Arch.)  A  grotesque  head  or 
face,  used  to  adorn  keystones  and 
other  prominent  parts,  to  spout  wa- 
ter in  fountains,  and  the  like  ;  — 
called  also  aiascaron. 

6.  {Fort.)  (a)  In  a  permanent 
fortification,  a  redoubt  which  pro- 
tects the  caponiere.  (6)  A  screen 
for  a  battery. 

7.  {Zo'ol.)  The  lower  lip  of  the 
larva  of  a  dragon  fly,  modified  so  as 
to  form  a  prehensile  organ. 

Maak  bouse,  a  house  for  masquer- 
ades.   [Obs.] 

Mask,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Masked  (maskt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Masking.]  1.  To  cover,  as  the  face,  byway  of  con- 
cealment or  defense  against  injury ;  to  conceal  with  a 
mask  or  visor. 

They  must  all  be  maskeil  and  vizarded.  Shak. 

2.  To  disguise  ;  to  cover  ;  to  hide. 

Masking  the  business  fmm  tlie  common  eye.         Sfiak. 

3.  (Mil.)  [a)  To  conceal ;  also,  to  intervene  in  the 
line  of.  (6)  To  cover  or  keep  in  check ;  as,  to  mask  a 
body  of  troops  or  a  fortress  by  a  superior  force,  while 
some  hostile  evolution  is  being  carried  out. 

Mask,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  part  as  a  masker  in  a  mas- 
querade. Caveridish. 

2.  To  wear  a  mask  ;  to  be  disgiused  in  any  way.  Shak. 

Masked  (maskt),  a.  1.  "Wearing  a  mask  or  masks; 
characti-i-ized  by  masks;  concealed;  hidden. 

2.  IBnf.)  Same  as  I'ERSONATE. 

3.  {Zo'nl.)  Having  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  head  dif- 
fering decidedly  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ; 
—  said  of  birds. 

Masked  ball,  a  ball  in  which  the  dancers  wear  masks.  — 
Masked  battery  (.I///.\  a  battery  eo  placed  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  an  enemv  until  it  opens  lire.  //.  L.  Scott.  -^ 
Masked  crab  [Zo'il.'),  a  European  crab  <  Con/sfr.t  ra.ssi7'e- 
lantv's)  with  markings  on  the  carapace  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  liuman  face.  —  Masked  pig  (Zool. ),  a  Japanese  do- 
mestic hog  I  Su!^  ])licicrj)s\.    Its  face  is  deeply  furrowed. 

Mask'er  (misk'er),  n.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one 
who  njipears  in  disguise  at  a  masquerade, 

Mask'er,  r. /.  To  confuse ;  to  stupefy.  I0bs.'\  TTnllan'l. 

Mask'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  maskei  ; 
masquerade.     [065.]  Marstoy}. 


Mask  {Arch.). 


Mas^kl-nongO  fmisTtT-nonj),  n.    Tho  muskellungc. 

Mask'  shell'  (mahk'  slicl')-  {Zool.)  Any  sjtiral  ma- 
rim^  Bbell  of  Lliu  guuuH  i'crsona,  having  a  curiously 
twisted  aperture. 

Mas'lach (mSs'IJCk),  n.  [Ar.  maslaq :  cf.  F.  masloc.'] 
{Miit.)  An  (;xcitant  containing  opium,  much  used  by  the 
TiirkH.  Jhtnglison. 

Masain  (ma/.'lTn  or  mW- ;  277),  n.  [OK.  inisscllajic, 
nii-srt'llnc,  iiiisccUn,  meslin,  fr.  miscellane.  See  Miscel- 
LANE.]  1.  A  mixture  composed  of  ditterent  materials; 
especially:  (a)  A  mixture  of  metals  resembling  brass. 
{h)  A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  wheat  and 
rye.     [Written  also  mesliji,  viltlin,  inasclyn,  mastlin.'} 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  maslin,  1  {a).     \_Obs.] 

Mead  eke  in  a  mmi  lyn,  Chaucr. 

Maslln,  a.  Composed  of  different  Horts;  as,  masliji 
bri-ail,  wbiih  is  made  of  rye  mixed  with  a  little  wheat. 
[Written  also  mesiin,  fni.il in,  etc.] 

Ma'son  (ma's'n),  n.  [F.  ma^on,  LL.  macio.,  machio, 
mafliit,  ni'irtio,  marcio,  viacp.rio ;    of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  One  wlio.se  occupation  is  to  build  with  stone  or  brick  ; 
also,  one  wlio  prepares  stone  for  building  purpORca. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasoua.    See 

FUEEMASON. 

MaBon  bee  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  sol- 
itary bees  of  the  cenus  O.smia.  They  construct  curious 
nests  of  liardened  mud  and  sand.  —  Maaon  moth  (ZoDl.), 
any  moth  whose  larva  constructs  an  earthen  cocoon  un- 
der the  soil.  ~  Maaon  shell  ( Zool. ),  a  marine  univalve  shell 
of  tlie  genus  Phurus  ;  — bo  called  because  it  cements 
other  sIicIIh  and  pi-bbles  upon  its  own  sliell ;  a  carrier 
shell. —Maaon  waap  I /fO'J/.J,  any  wasp  that  constructs  its 
nest,  or  hroi.d  trir^,  of  hardened  mud.  The  female  fills 
the  cells  witli  insects  or  spiders,  paralyzed  by  a  sting,  and 
thus  provides  food  for  its  larv*. 

Ma'son,  v.  L  To  build  stonework  or  brickwork  about, 
under,  in,  over,  etc.  ;  to  construct  by  masons  ;  —  with  a 
prepositional  suffix ;  as,  to  mason  up  a  well  or  terrace ; 
to  mason  in  a  kettle  or  boiler. 

Ma-SOn'lc  (ma-s5n'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Free- 
masnns  nr  to  tlieir  craft  or  mysteries. 

Ma'son-ry  (ma's'n-ry),  «.  \Y.ma^onn€ri€.'\  1.  The 
art  or  occiupation  of  a  mason. 

2.  The  work  or  performance  of  a  mason  ;  as,  good  or 
bad  masonry  ;  skillful  masonry. 

3.  That  which  is  built  by  a  mason;  anything  con- 
structed of  the  materials  used  by  masons,  such  as  stone, 
brick,  tiles,  or  the  like.  Dry  masonry  is  applied  to 
structures  made  without  mortar. 

4.  The  craft,  institution,  or  myeteries  of  Freemasons  ; 
freemasonry, 

Ma-SOO'la  hoat'  (ma-soo1a  bot').  A  kind  of  boat 
used  on  tlie  coast  of  Madras,  India.  The  planks  are 
sewed  together  with  strands  of  coir  which  cross  over 
a  wadding  of  the  same  material,  so  that  the  shock  on 
takiug  the  beach  through  surf  is  much  reduced.  [Writ- 
ten also  innsnla,  masnlah,  etc.] 

II  Ma-SO'ra  (ma-so'ra),  n.  [NHeb.  viasoruh  tradi- 
tion.] A  Jewish  critical  work  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  composed  by  several  learned  rabbis  of  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
[Written  also  Masorah,  Mnssora,  and  Massorah.'] 

Mas'0-ret  (mSs'o-rSt),  71.  A  Masorite.  [Written  also 
Ma.wrete,  and  Massorete.'\ 

Mas'O-ret'ic  (-r^t'Ik),      )  a.      [Cf.    F.    mnssoretiqne.'] 

Mas^o-retlc-al  (-T-kal),  )  Of  or  relating  to  the  Ma- 
sora,  or  to  its  authors. 

Maaoretic  points  and  accents,  the  vowel  points  and  ac- 
cents of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  first 
mention  is  in  the  Masora. 

Mas'O-rita  (mSs'fi-rit),  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
Mafsora. 

Masque  (mask),  n.     A  mask  ;  a  masquerade. 

Mas'quer-ade'  (mSs'ker-ad'),  n.  [F.  mascarade,  fr. 
S|i.  ninsriir<i'hi,  or  It.  mascherata.  See  Mask.]  1.  An 
assembly  of  persons  wearing  masks,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  dancing,  conversation,  or  other  diversions. 

In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades.  Pope. 

2.  A  dramatic  performance  by  actors  in  masks ;  a 
mask.     See  1st  Mask,  4.     lObs.'] 

3.  Acting  or  living  under  false  pretenses  ;  conceal- 
ment of  something  by  a  false  or  unreal  show  ;  preten- 
tious show ;  disguise. 

Tliat  masi/terradc  of  misrepresentation  which  invnriably  ac- 
coinpanied  tlic  political  eloquCTicc  of  Koine.  Dc  Quincey. 

4.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 
Mas'quer-ade',  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Masqiteraded  ; 

p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n.  Masquerading.]  1.  To  assemble  in 
masks  ;  to  take  part  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  frolic  or  disport  in  disguise ;  to  make  a  preten- 
tious show  of  being  what  one  is  not. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the  ivoods, 
masqiteradiiif/  up  and  down  in  a  lion's  fikin.  L' J^'ftrange. 

Mas'quer-ade'.  '•.  /.  To  conceal  with  masks ;  to  dis- 
guise.    "To  III r!.':ij!i'^rade  vice.''^  Killingbeck. 

Mas^quer-ad'er  (-ad'er),  77.  One  who  masquerades; 
a  person  wearing  a  mask  ;  one  disguised. 

Mass  (ni.as),  n.  [O^.  masse,  messe,  kS>.  maesse,'LL. 
inissa,  from  L.  mitfere,  missum,  to  send,  dismiss:  cf.  F. 
7tiesse.  In  the  ancient  churches,  the  public  services  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  permitted  to  be  present 
were  called  missa  catechnttienorujn,  ending  with  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel.  Then  they  were  di.-imissed  with 
these  words  :  "  Ite,  missa  est "  [so.  ecclesia],  the  congre- 
gation is  dismissed.  After  that  the  sacrifice  proper  be- 
gan. At  its  close  the  same  words  were  said  to  those  who 
remained.  So  the  word  g.ave  the  name  of  Mass  to  the 
sacrifice  in  the  Catholic  Church.  See  Missile,  and  cf. 
Christmas,  Lammas,  Mess  a  dish,  Missal.]  1.  (P.  C. 
Ch.)  The  sacrifice  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  or 
the  consecration  and  oblation  of  the  host. 

2.  {M'ts.)  The  portions  of  the  Mass  usually  set  to 
music,  considered  as  a  musical  composition;  —  namely, 
the  IO/7ic,  the  Gloria,  the  C/'cdo,  the  Sanctus,  and  the 


Afjnns  DH,  besides  sometimes  au  Ojfcrtory  and  the  Bfn.- 

cdictns. 

Canon  of  the  Ma«B.  See  Canon.— High  Maas,  MaKu  with 
incenmi,  music,  the  assistance  of  a  <ieacon,  siibdeacon, 
etc.  ~  Low  Mass,  Mass  wliicli  is  said  by  the  priest  tlirougb- 
out,  without  music.  —  Maas  bell,  the  sanctuti  bell.  Bi:e 
Kanctus.  —  Maia  book,  the  inibBal  or  liomau  Catholic 
service  book. 

Mass  (niAs),  v.  1.  {imp.  &  p- p-  Massed  (m&st);  p. 
pr.  *fc  vb.  n.  Massino.]    To  celebrate  Mass.     \_Obs.\ 

Jluoher. 

Mass,  n.  [OE.  masse,  F.  matsr,  L.  masea;  akin  to 
Gr.  fj.a^a  a  barley  cake,  fr.  iiautreiv  to  knead.  Cf.  Mac- 
EiiATE.J  1.  A  quantity  of  iimtt<rr  cohering  together  so 
as  to  make  one  body,  or  an  aggregation  of  particles  or 
things  which  collectively  make  one  body  or  quantity, 
usually  of  considerable  size  ;  as,  a  mass  of  ore,  metal, 
sand,  or  water. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  hodicH  of  tho  earth, 

plunetfl,  cometH,  itiin.  and  all  things  in  thcni,  would  gruw  cold 

and  freeze,  and  become  inactive  max.-'cii.  .SVr  J.  A'vwton. 

A  deep  mass  of  continual  sea  h  slower  etirrcd 

To  rage.  .Savile. 

2.  (Phar.)  A  medicinal  substance  made  into  a  cohe- 
sive, homogeneous  lump,  of  consistency  suitable  for  mak- 
ing pills  ;  as,  blue  mass. 

3.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  sum. 

All  the  ma^s  of  gold  that  comes  into  Spain.    Sir  H'.  /{fdrigfi. 
ile  had  Hpent  a  huge  majia  of  treaisure.    Sir  J.  JJavics, 

4.  Bulk  ;  magnitude ;  body  ;  size. 

Tills  anny  of  such  masn  and  chargo,  Shak. 

5.  The  principal  part ;  the  main  body. 

Nitiht  closed  upon  the  pursuit,  and  aided  the  ma*!-  of  the  fugi* 
lives  in  their  escape.  Joiiell  (  Thuri/J.). 

6.  (Physics)  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body 
contains,  irrespective  of  its  bulk  or  volume, 

C^^  Afa^s  and  ireitiht  are  often  used,  in  a  general  way, 
as  mterchangeablc  terms,  since  the  viifjht  of  a  body  is 
proportional  to  its  ^/^'ms  (under  the  same  or  equal  gravi- 
tative  forces),  and  tlio  mass  is  usually  ascertained  from 
the  ircight.  Yet  the  two  ideas,  viuss  and  neight,  are 
quite  distinct.  Afass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  ; 
weight  is  the  comparative  force  with  which  it  tends  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  earth.  Amass  of  sugar  and  a.7na.ss 
of  lead  are  assumed  to  be  etiual  when  they  show  an  equal 
weight  by  balancing  eacii  other  in  tlie  scales. 

Blue  mass.  See  under  Blue.  —  Mass  center  (//Vo7?2.),  the 
center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle.  —  Mass  copper,  native  cop- 
per in  a  large  mass.  —  Mass  meeting,  a  large  or  general 
assembly  of  people,  usually  a  meeting  having  some  re- 
lation to  politics. —  The  masBSB.  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  contrasted  with  the  higher  classes  ;  the  populace. 

Mass,  1'.  t.     To  form  or  collect  into  a  mass ;  to  form 
into  a  collective  body ;  to  bring  together  Into  masses ;  to 
assemble. 
But  mas^  them  together  and  they  are  terrible  indeed.  Coleridge, 

Mas'sa-cre  (m3s'sa-ker),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  mazacrium; 
cf.  Prov.  G.  mct::gern,  inetzgen,  to  kill  cattle,  G.  metzger 
a  butcher,  and  LG.  matsken  to  cut,  hew,  OHG.  meizan 
to  cut,  Goth.  7}iaitaj).'}  1.  The  killing  of  a  considerable 
number  of  human  beings  under  circumstances  of  atrocity 
or  cruelty,  or  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  people  ; 
as,  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 

2.  Murder.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Syn.— Massacre,  Butchery.  Carnage.  Massacre  de- 
notes the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  ma7iy  who  can  not 
make  resistance,  or  much  resistance.  Butchery  refers  to 
cold-blooded  cruelty  in  the  killing  of  men  as  if  they  were 
brute  beasts.  Carnage  points  to  slaughter  as  producing 
the  heaped-up  bodies  of  the  slain. 

i  "11  find  a  day  tn  massarre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  Shak. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcfieries.  Shak. 

Such  a  ecent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable  !  JUllnn, 

Mas'sa-cre,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Massacred  (-kerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Massacring  (-kriug).]  [Cf.  F.  massarrcr. 
See  Mass.a,cre,  71.]  To  kill  in  considerable  numbers 
where  much  resistance  can  not  be  made  ;  to  kill  with  in- 
discriminate violence,  without  necessity,  and  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  nations;  to  butcher;  to  slaughter; — lim* 
ited  to  the  killing  of  human  beings. 

If  James  should  be  pleased  to  massacre  them  all,  as  Masimiaii 
had  masf^acred  the  Thebun  legion.  Macaula'j. 

Mas'sa-crer  (-krer),  n.     One  who  massacres,     [i?.] 

Mas'sage  (mS-s'sSj;  F.  ma'sdzh'),  n.  [F.]  A  rub- 
bing ui  kuc.iding  of  the  body,  especially  when  performed 
as  a  hygienic  or  remedial  measure. 

MaS''sa-sau'ga  (mas'sa-sa'ga),  71.  (Zool.)  The  black 
rattlesnake  {Ciutahis,  or  Caudisona,  iergemina),  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mass6,  or  Mass6  sbot  (mSs-sa'),  n.  {Billiards)  A 
stroke  made  with  the  cue  held  vertically. 

Mass'er,  n.    A  priest  who  celebrates  Mass.  [i?.]  Bale. 

Mas'se-ter  (mSs'se-ter  ;  L.  mSs-se'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ^aa-qTqp  a  chewer,  ^j.v-;  fjLaa^rnp  a  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw  used  in  chewing,  from  /xatraaflat  to  chew :  cf.  F. 
masseter-l  (Anaf.)  The  large  muscle  which  raises  the 
under  jaw,  and  assists  in  mastication. 

Mas'se-ter'Ic  (mas'se-tSr'Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pcr- 
tainintx  tu  the  masseter. 

Mas'^se-ter  Ine  (m5s'se-t€r'Tn).  a.  (Anat.)  Masseteric. 

r  Mas  seur'  (raa'ser'),  n.  m.  1  [F.,  or  formed  in  imita- 

II  Mas'sease'  (ma'sez'),  n.  /.  f  tion  of  French.  See 
Massage.]     (Med.)  One  who  performs  massage. 

Mas'sl-cot  (niSs'sT-k5t),  n.  [F.  massicot ;  E.  masti- 
cot  is  a  corruption.]  (Chern.)  Lead  protoxide,  PbO,  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  the  fused  and 
crystalline  form  of  which  is  called  litharge;  lead  ocher. 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

FI^p^  Massicot  is  sometimes  used  by  painters,  and  also 
as  a  drier  in  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Mass'1-ness  (raasT-nSs),  n.  [From  Massy.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  massy  ;  ponderousness. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,   up,    ara ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ifiass'lve  (masTCv),  a.  [F.  massiS.'\  \.  ForminK, 
or  cousistiug  of,  a  large  mass ;  compauted ;  weighty  ; 
lieavy  ;  linissy.     *'.V(/i'Sii'e  armor."  Dr.  H.  Mmc. 

2.  {.Min.)  lu  mass ;  not  uecesaarily  without  a  cry&tul- 
liue  structure,  but  liaviug  no  regular  form  ;  as,  a  mineral 
■occurs  massive. 

MasBlve  rock  (GeoL),  a  compact  crystalline  rock  not 
distinctly  schistose,  as  granite ;  also,  with  some  authors, 
an  eruptive  rock. 

Mass'Ive-ly.  '"Iv.     In  a  lieavy  mass. 

niass'lve-ness.  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
nt.ihsivf  ;  iaas?UK.T;s. 

Mas  sooUa  boat'.     See  Masoola  boat. 

Mas-SO'ra  Unus-so'ri),  it.     Same  as  SIasora. 

Mas'SO-ret  (ni5s'so-rSt),  n.     Same  as  Masokite. 

Mass'y  (mas'y),  a.  (Compar.  Massiek  (-i-5r) ;  su- 
per!. flUssiEST.]  Compacted  into,  or  consisting  of,  a 
iuass  ;  liaving  bulk  and  weight  or  substance  ;  ponderous; 
bulky  and  heavy  ;  weighty  ;  heavy ;  as,  a  massy  shield  ; 
a  inassy  rock. 

Your  sworda  are  now  too  mass'j  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  hhak. 

Yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragmenta  fly.  I'oi'P. 

Mast  (mast),  n.  [AS.  mxst,  fern.  ;  akin  to  G.  mast, 
and  E.  ?neat.  See  Meat.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  or  otiier  forest  trees  ;  nuts  ;  acoms. 

Oak  mast,  and  beech,  .  .  .  they  eat.         Chapman. 
Swine  under  an  oak  filling  themselves  with  the  maxt.  South. 

Mast,  «.  [AS.  mxst,  masc.  ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  & 
S\v.  tnasi, Icel.  mast/\and  perh.  toL.  jikiIus.'}  1.  (Xatit.) 
A  pole,  or  long,  strong,  round  piece  of  timber,  or  spar, 
set  upright  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  to  sustain  the  sails,  yards. 
Tigging,  etc.  A  mast  may  also  consist  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  united  by  iron  bands,  or  of  a  hollow  pillar  of  iron 
or  steel. 

The  tftllept  pine 
He'wn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  aniniiral.  MiJt<m. 

^^^  The  most  common  general  names  of  mn.'its  are 
foremast.,  inahimrtst,  and  viizzenmast.,  each  of  which  may 
be  made  of  separate  spars. 

2.  {Mach.)  The  vertical  post  of  a  derrick  or  crane. 

Afore  the  maet,  Before  the  mast.  See  under  Afore,  and 
3efohe.  —  Maat  coat.  See  under  CoAT.  —  Mast  hoop,  one 
of  a  number  of  hoops  attaclied  to  the  fore  edge  of  a  boom 
sail,  which  slip  on  the  mast  as  the  sail  is  raised  or  low- 
ered ;  also,  one  of  the  iron  hoops  used  in  making  a  made 
mast.    See  I^Iade. 

Mast,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Masted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Masting.]  To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  masts  ;  to  put  the 
masts  of  in  position  ;  as,  to  771^5^  a  ship. 

II  Has'tax  (mSs'tSks),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiaaraf  mouth, 
jaws.]  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  pha^J^lx  of  a  rotifer.  It  usually 
contains  four  homy  pieces.  The  two  central  ones  form 
the  incus,  against  which  the  mallei,  or  lateral  ones,  work 
«o  as  to  crush  the  food,     (t)  The  lore  of  a  bird. 

Mast'ed  (mast'Sd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  mast  or 
masts  ;  —  chiefly  in  composition ;  aa,  a  thiee-masted 
schooner. 

Mast'er  (-er),  n.  (Xaiit.)  A  vessel  having  (so  many) 
masts  :  —  used  only  in  compounds  ;  as,  a  two-masier. 

MaS'ter  (mas'ter),  n.  [OE.  viaistre,  maister^  OF. 
maislre,  mesfre,  F.  ma'itre,  fr.  L.  magister,  orig.  a  dou- 
ble comparative  from  the  root  of  marinus  great,  akin  to 
Gr.  fj.iya';.  Cf.  Maestro,  Maoister,  Magistrate,  Mag- 
MiTUDE,  Major,  Mister,  Mistress,  Mickle.]  1.  A 
male  person  having  another  living  being  so  far  subject 
to  his  will,  that  he  can,  in  the  main,  control  his  or  its 
actions;  —  formerly  used  with  much  more  extensive 
application  than  now.  (a)  The  employer  of  a  servant. 
<h)  The  owner  of  a  slave,  (f )  The  person  to  whom  an 
apprentice  is  articled,  {d)  A  sovereign,  prince,  or  feudal 
noble;  a  chief,  or  one  exercising  similar  authority,  (e) 
The  head  of  a  household.  {/)  The  male  head  of  a  school 
or  college,  (j?)  A  male  teacher.  (//)  The  director  of  a 
number  of  persons  performing  a  ceremony  or  sharing 
a  feast,  (z)  The  ow^le^  of  a  docile  brute,  — especially  a 
ilog  or  horse,  (j)  The  controller  of  a  familiar  spirit  or 
other  supernatural  being. 

2.  One  wlio  uses,  or  controls  at  will,  anything  inani- 
mate ;  as,  to  be  master  of  one's  time.  Skak. 
^/aster  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachms.       Addison. 
We  are  masters  of  the  sea.    Jnmit  {Thiiryd.'). 

3-  One  who  has  attained  great  skill  in  the  use  or  ap- 
plication of  anything  ;  aa,  a  master  of  oratorical  art. 

Great  mnstt^rs  of  ridicule.  2Iacaulay. 

No  cnrc  is  taken  to  improve  voiing  mm  in  their  own  lan- 
yuuKC,  ttiat  they  may  thoroughly  understand  and  be  masters 
of  it.  Locke. 

4.  A  title  given  by  courtesy,  now  commonly  pro- 
nounced tnlstcr,  except  when  given  to  boys;  —  some- 
times written  Mixlery  but  usually  abbreviated  to  J/r, 

6.  A  young  gentleman  ;  a  lad,  or  small  boy. 

Where  there  are  little  mastcru  and  misscH  in  a  house,  they  are 
Inipcdimcnta  to  the  diversiions  of  the  servants.  .Swift. 

6.  (Aaut.)  The  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel;  — 
ufiually  called  captain.  Also,  a  conuiiisKioned  officer  in 
the  navy  ranking  next  above  ensign  and  below  lieuten- 
ant ;  formerly,  an  officer  on  a  man-of-war  who  had  immc- 
<liato  charge,  inider  the  commander,  of  Hailing  the  vessel. 

7.  A  person  holding  an  office  of  authority  among  the 
Freemasons,  esp.  the  preniding  officer;  also,  a  person 
holding  a  siTnilar  office  in  other  civic  societies. 

Little  maBtera,  certain  German  engravers  of  the  Ifith 
century,  ho  railed  from  the  extreme  sinallness  of  their 
prints.  — Miuit«r  In  chancery,an  officer  of  courtsof  equity, 
wlio  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  chancellor  or  judge,  by 
imiuirlng  into  various  matters  referre<l  to  him,  and  re- 
porting therron  to  the  court.  -  Master  of  arta.  one  who 
takeH  the  MiTond  degree  at  a  university  ;  nlso,  the  degree 
or  title  itMcU,  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  M.  A.,  or 
A.  M,  -  Matter  of  the  hone,  the  third  great  officer  in  the 
British  court,  having  the  management  of  the  royal  sta- 
bles, etc.  In  rcremonial  cavalcadfs  lur  rides  next  to  the 
jovereifoi'  —  Maater  of  the  rolls,  in  Kngland,  an  ottlcer  who 


To  be  skillful ;  to  excel.     lObs.'] 

-dom.'\   Domin- 


has  charge  of  the  rolls  and  patents  that  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  of  the  records  of  the  ciiaucery,  and  acts  as  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  court.  Bomier.  Wharton.  —  Past 
maater,  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  mas^:)- '\n  a  lodge 
of  Freemahuns  or  in  a  society  similarly  organized.  —  The 
old  maaterB,  distinguished  painters  who  preceded  modern 
pointers;  especially,  the  celebrated  painters  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  -To  be  maBter  of  onea  self,  to  have 
entire  selt-control  ;  not  to  b''  gnv.-rned  hy  i>assion.  —  To 
be  one'fl  own  maater,  to  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  one  chooses 
without  dictation  from  anybody. 

Z^^^  Ml  I. •iter,  signifying  chief,  principal,  masterly,  sn- 
ptrior,  (h&roughfij  skillal,  etc.,  is  of  ten  used  adjectively 
or  in  compounds;  as,  master  builder  or  /«f/,sYcr-builder, 
master  chOT'l  or  mastef-chOTd,  master  mason  or  master- 
mason,  ;w(/5/fr  workman  or  7?(«.';/f  r-workman,  ma^/fr  me- 
chanic, jnaster  mind,  master  spirit,  master  passion,  etc. 

Throughout  the  city  by  the  master  gute.         C/iauco: 

Master  Joint  {GeoL),  a  quarryman's  term  for  the  more 
prominent  and  extended  joints  traversing  a  rock  mass.  — 
Master  key,  a  key  adapted  to  open  several  locks  differing 
somewhat  from  each  other ;  figuratively,  a  rule  or  prin- 
ciple of  general  application  in  solving  difficulties.  — 
Master  lode  i MiniinjutUi^  principal  vein  of  ore.— Master 
maimer,  an  experienced  and  skilled  seaman  who  is  cer- 
tified tu  he  ruuipetent  tu  command  a  merchant  ves.sel.  — 
Master  sinew  {Far.),  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds  the 
hougli  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hol- 
low place,  where  the  windgalls  are  usually  seated.  —  Mas- 
ter singer.  See  Mastersinger.  —  Master  stroke,  a  capital 
performance;  a  masterly  achievement;  a  cnnsimimate 
action  ;  as,  a  master  stroke  of  poUcy.  —  Master  tap  ( M-  •■li.  i. 
a  tap  for  forming  the  thread  in  a  screw  cutting  die.  — 
Master  touch,  (a)  The  touch  or  skill  of  a  master.  Pope. 
i/()  Some  part  of  a  performance  which  exhibits  very  skill- 
ful work  or  treatment.  "Some  master  toucfies  of  this 
admirable  piece."  Tatfer.  —Master  work,  the  most  im- 
portant work  accomplished  by  a  skilled  person,  as  in 
architecture,  literature,  etc. ;  also,  a  work  which  shows 
the  skill  of  a  master  ;  a  masterpiece.  —Master  workman, 
a  man  specially  skilled  in  any  art,  handicraft,  or  trade, 
or  who  is  an  overseer,  foreman,  or  employer. 

Mas'ter  (mas'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mastered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mastering.]  1.  To  become  the 
master  of ;  to  subject  to  one's  will,  control,  or  authority ; 
to  conquer  ;  to  overpower ;  to  subdue. 

Obstinacy  and  willful  neglects  must  bemas/ercrf,  even  thoush 
it  coat  blows.  Locke- 

2.  To  gain  the  command  of,  so  as  to  understand  or  ap- 
ply ;  to  become  an  adept  in  ;  as,  to  master  a  science. 

3.  To  own  ;  to  possess.     [Obs.'\ 

Tlu-  wealth 
That  the  world  masliTs.  Shak. 

Mas'ter,  v.  1 

MaB'ter-dom  (-dHm),  n.     [Master 
ion  ;  rule  ;  command.     [/?.]  Shak. 

Mas'ter-ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  play  the  master ; 
domineering;  imperious;  arbitrary.  I>ri/den. 

2.  Having  the  skill  or  power  of  a  master ;  Indicating 
or  expressing  power  or  mastery. 

His  masterful,  pale  face.  Mrs.  Broicnlmj. 

Mas'ter-lul-ly,  adv.  In  a  masterful  manner  ;  impe- 
riously. 

A  lawless  and  rebellious  man  who  held  lands  masterfulhj  and 
in  high  contempt  of  the  royulauthnrity.  Jilucaulai/. 

Mas'ter-hOOd  (-hood),??.  The  state  of  being  a  mas- 
ter ;  hence,  disposition  to  command  or  hector.  C  Bronte. 

Mas'ter -less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner  ; 
ungoverned  or  ungovernable.  —  Mas'ter-leSS-ness,  n. 

Mas'ter-ll-ness  (-li-n6s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mat^terly  ;  ability  to  control  wisely  or  skillfully. 

Mas'ter-ly,  a.  1.  Suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
master  ;  indicating  thorough  knowledge  or  superior  skill 
and  power;  showing  a  master's  hand;  as,  a  master!;/ 
design  ;  a  masterhj  performance  ;  a  ma-fterJii  policy.  "  A 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity."  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  iTnperious;  domineering  ;  arbitrary. 

Mas'ter-ly,  adv.     With  tlie  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  tiia-''frr7i/.  Stiak. 

Mas'ter-oas  (-us),  a.     IMasterly.     [Ohs.!  Milton. 

Mas'ter-plece'  (-pes'),  n.  Anything  done  or  made 
with  extraordinary  skill ;  a  capital  pei'formance  ;  a  chef- 
d'auvro  ;  a  supreme  achievement. 

The  top  and  mastrrpirrc  of  art.  South. 

Dissimulation  was  his  must-'rpicrr.         Clarendon. 

Mas'ter-ship,  n.     1.  The  state  or  office  of  a  master. 

2.  Mastery  ;  dominion  ;  superior  skill ;  superiority. 
Wlicre  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive.    Drydcn. 

3.  Chief  work;  masterpiece.     [Obs."]  Dryden. 

4.  An  ironical  title  of  respect. 

IIow  now,  seignior  Launco  !  what  news  with  your  master- 
shij-f  Shak. 

Mas'ter-sing'er  (-slng'er),  n.  [A  translation  of  G. 
meist'')-::'i}U!rr.'\  One  of  a  class  of  poets  whicli  flourished 
in  NiireiiilKTg  and  some  other  cities  of  Germany  in  the 
l.'th  and  IGth  centuries.  Tliey  bound  themselves  to  ob- 
serve certain  arbitrary  laws  of  rliythm. 

Mas'ter-wort'  (-wflrf),  7i.  (FJot.)  (a)  A  tall  and 
coarse  ICuropean  umbelliferous  plant  (Peiicedannm 
O.strirthitim,  formerly  J  ni  pern  (or  in).  (1))  The  Astrantia 
major,  a  Kuropean  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  showy 
ccdored  involucre,  (c)  Improperly,  tho  cow  parsnip 
{J/irailriim  lanatum). 

Mas'ter-7  (-J),  w.  /  7»^  Masteries  (-Tz).  [OF.  tnais- 
trie.']  X-  The  position  or  authority  of  a  master  ;  domin- 
ion ;  connnand  ;  supremacy  ;  superiority. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  tho  mantrn/ ot 
the  pnnsHBCB  of  the  tops.  Sir  IC.  Jialeigh. 

2.  Superiority  in  war  or  competition ;  victory ;  tri- 
umph ;  preeminence. 

The  voice  of  them  that  hIiouI  for  master}/.    Et.  xxxlt.  ^K 

Every  man  that  Btrivctli  for  the  mastery  xa  temperate  in  nil 

thingii.  1  Cor.  ix.  li.'.. 

O,  but  to  Iinve  gulled  him 

llarl  lii-en  n  ttinftrru.  li.Jnnson. 

3.  Contest  for  miperiority.     [Obs.'\  Holland. 


4.  A  masterly  operation  ;  a  feat.    \_Obs.'\ 

I  will  Uo  a  matstrie  ere  I  go.  Chaucer. 

5.  Specifically,  the  philosopher's  stone.  [Obs.'\ 

6.  The  act  or  process  of  mastering  ;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing mastered. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages.     Tillotson. 

The  learning' and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  hi-inj;  unpleosnnt  in 
itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  dithculties.        Locke. 

Mast'lul  (mist'ful),  a.  [See  1st  SIast.]  Abounding 
in  mast;  producing  mast  in  abundance  ;  as,  the  ma.stftil 
forest ;  a  ma.stful  chestnut.  JJrijden. 

Mast-head'  (-bed'),  n.  {Naut.)  The  top  or  head  of  a 
mast ;  the  part  of  a  mast  above  the  hounds. 

Mast-head',  v.  t.  {Saut.)  To  cause  to  go  to  the 
masthead  as  a  lumishment.  Marryat. 

Mast'house'  (mast'hous'),  n.  A  building  in  which 
vessels'  masts  are  shaped,  fitted,  etc. 

Mas'tic  (mas'tik),7i.  [F.,fr,  L.  mastiche,mastichum, 
Gr.  /xao-Ti'^T),  fr.  y.a(Ta.a-9ai  to  chew,  becnuse  of  its  being 
used  in  the  East  for  chewing.]     [Written  also  mastich.'\ 

1.  {Bot.)  A  low  shrubby  tree  of  the  genus  Pistacia 
{!'.  Leiitiscus),  growing  upon  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  producing  a  valuable  resin;  — 
called  also  mastic  tree. 

2.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  mastic  tree,  and  obtained 
by  incision.  The  best  is  in  yellowish  white,  semitrans- 
parent  tears,  of  a  faint  smell,  and  is  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  an  aromatic,  also  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes. 

3.  A  kind  of  cement  composed  of  burnt  clay,  litharge, 
and  linseed  oil,  used  for  plastering  w.aUs,  etc. 

Barbary  mastic  {Bot.),  the  Pistarhia  Afhnfica.  —T6- 
mvian  mastic  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  tree  (Schinns  Molle) 
wuii  in'ppiTv  red  herrics ;  —  calletl  also  pepper  tree.  — 
West  Indian  mastic  \Bui.).  a  lofty  tree  (Bursera  yunnni- 
fcriii  full  of  j,'uui  rtsin  in  every  part. 

Mas'tl-ca-ble  (m3s'tl-ka-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
masticated. 

Mas  ti-ca'dor  (mSs'tT-ka'dSr),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  mastiga- 
dor.  See  Masticate.]  {Ma7i.)  A  part  of  a  bridle,  the 
slavering  bit.     [Written  also  masttgador.'] 

Mas'U-cate  (mSs'tl-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Masti- 
cated (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Masticating  (-ka'tlng).] 
[L.  masticatus,  p.  p.  of  7nasticare  to  chew,  prob.  fr.  mas- 
tiche  mastic.  See  Mastic]  To  grind  or  crush  with,  or 
as  with,  the  teeth  and  prepare  for  swallowing  and  di- 
gestion ;  to  chew  ;  as,  to  masticate  food. 
Mas'ti-ca'ter  (mSs'tT-kater),  n.  One  who  masticates. 
Mas  ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shnn),  71.  [L.  7nasticatio  :  cf.  F. 
mastication.^  The  act  or  operation  of  masticating; 
chewing,  as  of  food. 

Most  iri  1 1  ion  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid  aliment,  with- 
out whicli  there  can  be  no  good  digestion.  Arhittlnmt. 
Mas'tl-ca'tor  (-kater),  71.  1.  One  who  masticates. 
2.  A  machine  for  cutting  meat  into  fine  pieces  for 
toothless  people  ;  also,  a  machine  for  cutting  leather,  In- 
dia rubber,  or  similar  tough  substances,  into  fine  pieces, 
in  some  processes  of  manufacture. 

Mas'tl-ca-to-ry  (mJts'tT-ka-t6-rJ),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mnsti- 
catoire.^  Chewing  ;  adapted  to  perform  the  office  of 
chewing  food. 

Mas'tl-ca-to-ry.  ». ;  ;>^  -ries  (-rTz).    {Med.)  A  sub- 
stance to  be  chewed  to  increase  the  saliva.  Bacon. 
Mas'tlch  (-ttk),  n.     See  Mastic 
Mas'tl-cin  {-tT-sTn),  n.   (Chem.)  A  white,  amorphous, 
tenncinus  suli^tance  resembling  caoutchouc,  and  obtained 
as  an  in.-^olulde  residue  of  mastic. 

Mas'tl-COt  (-kSt).  «.  {Chem.)  Maseicot.  [Obs.Ji 
Mas'tilf  (mas'tlf),  n: ;  pi.  Mastiffs  (-tTfa).  [Mas- 
tires  is  irregular  and 
unusual.]  [Prob.  fr. 
Prov.  E.  mnstij,  adj., 
large,  n.,  a  great  dog, 
prob.  fr.  mast  fruit, 
and  hence,  lit.,  fat- 
tened with  mast. 
There  is  perh.  confu- 
sion witli  OF.  7nestif 
mongrel ;  cf.  also  F. 
7natin  mastiff,  OF. 
mastin.l  {Zo'dl.)  A 
breed  of  large  dogs 
noted  for  strength 
and  courage.  There 
are  various  strains, 
differing  in  form  and 
color,  and  character- 
istic of  different  coun- 
tries. 

Mastiff  bat  {Zool.\  any  bat  of  tho  genus  Mnlnssiis ; — 
.so  called  because  the  face  somewliat  resembles  that  of  a 
mastJIt. 

Mas'tl-go-pod  (mSs'tl-go-pOd),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of 
the  Ma^itigopuila. 

II  Mas'tlgop'o-da  (-g5p'fi-da),  71.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fidcni^,  -lyos,  a  \\  hip  -j-  ttoui,  7ro56«,  foot.]  {Zool.)  The 
Infusoria. 

Mas'tl-gure  (mIts'tT-gur),  n.  [Gr.  fid<TTt$,  -lyos,  a 
scourge  4  ovpd  tail.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  largo 
spiny-tailed  lizards  of  tho  genus  Uromastix.  They  in- 
habit Snnthcrn  Asia  and  North  Africa. 

Mast'lng  (mist'Tng),  71.  {Naut.)  The  act  or  process 
of  jfutting  a  mast  or  masts  into  a  vessel ;  also,  the  scien- 
tific principles  which  determine  the  position  of  masts, 
and  the  mechanical  methods  of  placing  them. 

Mastlnft  houBo  (.V/j?//.>,  a  large  building,  with  suitable 
mrchauinni  overhanging  the  water,  used  for  stepping  and 
unstcpping  the  masts  of  vessels. 

I  Mas-tl'tls  (uiiIs-ti'tTs),  n.  [Gr.  /inffTos  breast  -f 
•  itis.^     {Mcd.\  Intbnnmation  of  the  l)ri'ast. 

Mast'less  (mAstMCs),  */.  [See  Ist  MAST.]  Bearing 
no  ninHt ;  as,  a  mastlcss  oak  or  beech.  Jh't/den. 

Mast'less,  '/■  [Bee  '2d  Mast.]  Having  no  mast ;  aS| 
a  mastlcss  vessel. 


Mastiff. 
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MASTLIN 

IHaBtlln  (mSat'lTn^,  n.     See  Marlin, 

Mas'tO-don  (iii5H'to-tl5n),  n.  yi.}v.  /j-ao-Til?  tlio  broafit 
-\-  060US,  ofiofTo?,  a  tooth.  Bo  ciUlfd  troiii  the  coiiil-siI 
projiictiona  upou  its  molar  teoth.l  {I'alcon.)  An  extiiut 
Keims  of  mammals  closely  allied  to  tlio  elephant,  but 
liiiviiif;  hi«s  complex  molar  teeth,  anil  often  a  pair  of 
lower,  as  well  aa  upper,  tuaka,  wJiicli  are  incUor  teeth. 
The  Bpeciea  were  mostly  larger  than  elephants,  and  their 
remaina  occur  in  nearly  all  i)arts  of  the  world  in  depOB- 
ita  ranging  from  Mioeeuo  to  late  Quaternary  time. 


001 


American  Mastodon. 


a  Skeleton;  t>  One  of  the  iMuInr  Teeth. 
[NL.,  fr.  ^.Mas- 


Skull  of  Mnstodonsau- 

rus(J/.  ./.lyeci). 


II  Mas'to-don-sau'rus  (-sa'rris), 
toiioii  -\-  Gr.  (Tavpo<;  a  lizard.] 
(Pa/eo7i.)  A  large  extinct  genua 
of  labyrinthodonts,  found  in  the 
European  Triassic  rocks. 

Mas'tO'don'tlc  (-dSn'ttk),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
mastodon ;  as,  mastodunfic  di- 
mensions. J-'r/'i-f  tt. 

II  Mas'to-dyn'i-a  (mSs'tA-din'- 
T-A),  Mas-tod'y-ny  (m-ts-tsd't- 
nj).  7).  [NL.  )iias(od;/iiia,  fr.  Gr. 
/xaffTo?  the  breast  -)-  oSvinq  pain 
(Med.)  Pain  occurring  in  the 
mamma  or  female  breast, — a 
fonn  of  neuralgia. 

mas'told  (mXs^toid),  a.  [Gr. 
fiatTTO€i&-q^  ;  ^laffToy  the  breast  -f-  e?5o?  form  :  cf.  F.  mns- 
to'ide.']  (Ajifit.)  {u)  Resembling  the  nipple  or  the  breast; 
—  applied  specifically  to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
behind  the  ear.  (6)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of, 
the  mastoid  process;  mastoidal. 

Mas-told'al  (mSs-toid'Tl),  n.     Same  as  Mastoid. 

MaS-tOl'O-gy  (ni5s-t51'o-J5'),  v.  [Gr.  fj.auT6%  the 
breast  -f-  -f^'iiy  ■'  cf.  F.  mtislolo'jie.'\  The  natural  history 
of  Mammalia. 

Mas'tress  (mAs'trEs),  n.    Mistress.    lObs.l    Chnucfr. 

Mas^tur-ba'tlon  (mSs'tur-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  iiiiiKfiir- 
bntits,  p.  p.  of  nxtstiirtxiri  to  practice  onanism  ;  cf.  F. 
vinsturhnfii>n.'\     Onanism  ;  self-p Dilution. 

Mast'y  (masfj),  a.  [See  1st  Mast.]  Full  of  ma.st ; 
abounding  in  acorna,  etc. 

Ma-su'la  boat'  (mi-soo'la  bof).    Same  as  Masoola 

BOAT. 

Mat  (mJtt),  v.  [Cf.  Matte.]  A  name  given  by  cop- 
persmiths to  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  etc.,  usually 
called  u'hitfi  mpttil.     [Written  also  mixtt.'\ 

Mat,  a.  [OF.  See  4th  Mate.]  Cast  down  ;  dejected  ; 
overthrown  ;  slain.     [_Obs.'[ 

When  he  eaw  them  so  piteous  and  aomnat.      Chmirei: 

Mat.  n.  [AS.  7niftt^  ineatt,  fr.  L.  matfn  a  mat  made 
of  rushes.]  1.  A  fabric  of  sedge,  rushes,  rtags,  liu.sks, 
straw,  hemp,  or  similar  material,  used  for  wiping  and 
cleaning  shoes  at  the  door,  for  covering  the  floor  of  a 
hall  or  room,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  Any  similar  fabric  fc-  various  uses,  as  for  covering 
plant  houses,  putting  beneath  dishes  or  lamps  ou  a  table, 
securing  rigging  from  friction,  and  the  like. 

3.  Anything  growing  thickly,  or  closely  interwoven, 
60  as  to  resemble  a  mat  in  form  or  texture;  as,  a  mat 
of  weeds ;  a  mat  of  liair. 

4-  An  ornamental  border  made  of  paper,  pasteboard, 
metal,  etc.,  put  under  the  glass  which  covers  a  framed 
picture ;  as,  the  mat  of  a  daguerreotype. 

Mat  grasB.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  low,  tufted,  European  grass 
(Nardiis  strictir).  ib)  Same  as  Matweed.  -  Mat  rush 
(Bo(.)^  a.  kind  of  rush  {Scirpus  lacustris)  used  in  England 
for  making  mats. 

Mat,  V  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Matted  (miit'tSd) ;  ;).  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Matting.]    1.  To  cover  or  lay  with  mats.  Eirhjn. 

2.  To  twist,  twine,  or  felt  together  ;  to  interweave 
into,  or  like,  a  mat ;  to  entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair.    Dnjdcn. 

Mat,  V.  i.  To  grow  thick  together  ;  to  become  inter- 
woven or  felted  together  like  a  mat. 

II  Ma'ta-Chln'  (ma'ta^chen'),  n.  [Sp.]  An  old  dance 
with  swords  and  bucklers ;  a  sword  dance. 

Mat'a-CO  (mSt'a-ko),  n.  {Zool.)  The  three-banded 
armadillo    {Tolypeutis    tricinctns).      See  lUust.    under 

LORICATA. 

Mat'a-dore)  (m5t'a-dor;    Sp.    mA'td-dor'),   n.      [Sp. 

Mat'a-dor  1  nmM'/or,  prop.,  a  killer,  fr.  motor  to 
kill,  L.  mnrtni-e  to  sacrifice,  kill.]  1.  The  killer;  the 
man  appointed  to  kill  the  bull  in  bullfighte. 

2.  (Card  Playina)  In  the  game  of  quadrille  or  omber, 

the  three  principal  trumps,  the  ace  of  spades  being  the 

first,  the  ace  of  clubs  the  third,  and  the  second  lieing  the 

deuce  of  a  black  trump  or  the  seven  of  a  red  one. 

When  Lady  Tricksey  plnyed  a  four. 

You  took  it  with  a  matad'ore.  Swift. 


Matamui;! 


Mata-gasse'  (mat'4-gtta').  «■  {Zool.)  A  shrike  or 
bnlrliii'  l>[id  ;  —  called  alwo  matt(t(/c's.      [  /'rov.  Elt'f.\ 

I  Ma'ta-ma'ta  (mii't.Vma'ta),  *7(.    [I'g.  I    iZW.jTlie 

beanledl..rt..iHe(r/,<.7v.v 
fnnhn.da)  nf  South 
Amc-riian  rivein. 

Ma-tan'za   (mit-ii'in'- 

7.A  ;  Sii.  niii-tHii'tliiij,  it. 
[Sp.,  wlaughter,  Ir.  ina- 
iur  to  kill. J  A  place 
where  a  ni  mala  are 
sUuiKlitered  for  tlieir  hides  and  tallow.      y\V..:t'  ni  C  A.] 

Match  (madi),  V.  [OE.  vmcclie,  F.  vilx-hc,  fr.  L. 
i,iii.t>i  a  lamp  nozzle,  Gr.  juii^a  mucua,  nostril,  a  lamp 
iiM//.h'.  Gf.  Muci'.s.]  Anything  used  for  catcliing  and 
n-t;iiiiiiig  or  enniniuiiiratiiig  Hrc,  made  of  Home  aubstance 
wliicli  taken  lire  readily,  or  remains  burning  Home  tinn^ ; 
esp.,  a  small  strip  or  splint  of  wood  dipped  at  one  end  in 
a  substance  which  can  be  easily  ignited  by  frirtion,  us  a 
preparation  of  phospjiorus  or  chlorate  of  potabsium. 

Match  box,  a  box  for  holding  matches.  —  Match  tub,  a 
tub  with  a  perforated  cover  for  holding  alow  matrliea  lor 
tirmg  eamion,  <*sp.  on  board  ship.  Tlie  tub  contains  a 
httlr  w:itfr  in  tlic  hottoui,  for  extinguishing  HpaikHfrom 
tin-  hk'hi.-d  TiMtchi's.  Quick  match,  tiin-.nlH  r.l  cotton  or 
iMttitii  \vi(  k  soaked  ill  ;i  K<.httion  of  Kunjiou  ,|,-r  mixed 
Willi  guniar;iliic;uidlHjihngu:ttcritii-l  altcrw.irds  Htrewc(l 
over  with  )iic;tlcd  j.'.wd.-r.  It  liiirnn  at  tlic  rate  of  one 
yard  in  tliirtccn  sccoiidb,  and  iHUw-d.-iH  priming  for  lieavy 
mortars,  tin-works,  etc  ~  Blow  match,  Hlightly  twisted 
hempen  ropi'  soaked  in  a  Holution  of  limewuter  and  aalt- 
peicr  or  wuhlicd  ill  a  ly.-  of  w;itcr  and  wood  ashes.  It 
luMiiM  at  tlic  rate  of  four  or  live  .inches  an  hour,  and  is 
u.ifd  for  firing  cannon,  fireworks,  etc. 

Match,  71.  [OK.  mucche,  AS.  gemsrcca ;  akin  to  ge- 
7i>>ic'i,  and  to  OS.  gimako,  OHG.  yiinah  fitting,  suitable, 
convenient,  Icel,  makr  suitable,  muki  mate,  Sw.  iwtki^ 
I'an.  iiKKje  ;  all  from  the  root  of  E.  jnake,  v.  See  BIake 
mate,  and  Make,  v.,  and  cf.  BIate  an  associate.]  1.  A 
person  or  thing  equal  or  similar  to  another ;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  with  another  ;  an  equal ;  a  mate. 

Gdverninent  .  .  makes  im  innocent  man.  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  m^if'-/,  lor  the  mightiest  of  his  lehow  euhjccts.     Addison 

2.  A  bringing  together  of  two  parties  suited  to  one  an- 
other,  as  for  a  union,  a  trial  of  skill  or  force,  a  contest, 
or  the  like;  as,  specifically:  {<i)  A  contest  to  try 
strength  or  skill,  or  to  determine  superiority;  an  emu- 
lous struggle.     "■  Many  a  warlike  motch,^'  Druyton. 

A  solemn  wntch  was  made  ;  he  lost  the  prize.    Vnjdtn. 
(6)  A  matrimonial  union  ;  a  marriage. 

3.  An  agreement,  compact,  etc.  "Thy  band  upon 
that  match,''*  Shak. 

I.ove  (loth  eeldom  euffcr  itself  to  be  confined  hy  other  matr},<-> 
than  those  of  its  own  making.  Iio>/lc. 

4.  A  candidate  for  matrimony  ;  one  to  be  gained  in 
marriage.  "  She  .  .  .  was  looked  upon  as  the  richest 
i/udch  of  the  West."  Chirendon. 

6.  Equality  of  conditions  in  contest  or  competition. 

It  were  no  vmtch,  your  nail  against  liis  horn,        Shak. 

6.  Suitable  combination  or  bringing  together ;  that 
whicli  corresponds  or  harmonizes  with  something  else  ; 
as,  the  carpet  and  curtains  are  a  viatch. 

7.  (Founding)  A  perforated  board,  block  of  plaster, 
hardened  sand,  etc.,  in  which  a  pattern  is  partly  imbed- 
ded wlien  a  mold  is  made,  for  giving  shape  to  the  sur- 
faces of  separation  between  the  parts  of  the  mold. 

Match  boarding  (Cnrji.),  boards  fitted  together  with 
tongue  and  groove,  or  prepared  to  be  so  fitted. —Match 
game,  a  eame  arranged  as  a  test  of  8ui>eriority.  —Match 
plane  (Carp.).,  either  of  the  two  planes  used  to  shape 
the  edges  of  boards  wiiich  are  joined  by  grooving  and 
tonguing.  —  Match  plate  (Fotindiv/),  a  board  or  plate  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  halves  of  a  patt'-rn  are 
fastened,  to  f.irilitate  molding.  A»/(//'/.  —  Match  wheel 
(Mar/).},  a  cogwheel  of  suitable  pitch  to  work  with  an- 
otlier  wheel ;  specifically,  one  of  a  pair  of  cogwlieels  of 
equal  size. 

Match.  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Matched  (mXcht) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  ;?.  Matching.]     1.  To  be  a  mate  or  match  for  ;  to 

be  able  to  compete  with  ;  to  rival  successfully  ;  to  equal. 

Xo  Fettled  senses  of  the  world  can  ninlc/i 

Tlie  pk'Hsiire  of  that  madness.  SfiaK. 

2.  To  furnish  with  its  match ;  to  bring  a  match,  or  equal, 
against ;  to  show  an  equal  competitor  to  ;  to  set  some- 
thing in  competition  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  as  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  cun  match  his  policies  and  liis  con- 
duct. :inull,. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  contend  successfully  against. 

Eternal  might 
To  vtntch  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  onsy,  and  of  his  thunder  niinle  a  scorn.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  or  procure  the  equal  of,  or  that  which  is 
exactly  similar  to,  or  corresponds  with  ;  as,  to  match  a 
vase  or  a  horse  ;  to  match  cloth.  "  Matching  of  patterns 
and  colors."  Swift. 

5.  To  make  equal,  proportionate,  or  suitable ;  to  adapt, 
fit,  or  suit  (one  thing  to  another). 

r^et  poets  iiintrh  their  subject  to  their  strength.    lioscommon. 

6.  To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  Bcnntor  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 

^Vdiild  nut  have  imitc/itd  his  daughter  with  a  king.    Addison. 

7.  To  fit  together,  or  make  suitable  for  fitting  to- 
gether ;  specifically,  to  furnish  with  a  tongue  and  a 
groove,  at  the  edges  ;  as,  to  match  boards. 

Matching  machine,  a  planing  machine  for  forming  a 
tongue  or  a  groove  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Match,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  mate. 

I  hold  it  a  fin  to  mnirh  in  my  kindred.  Shak. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinde,  and  wolves  with  sheep.    Dryden. 

2-  To  be  of   equal,  or  similar,  size,  figure,  color,  or 

quality  ;  to  tally ;  to  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  as,  these  vases 

mafrh. 

Hatch'a-hle  (-a^b'l),  tr.    Capable  of  being  matched; 


materialism 

comparable  on  equal  conditions  ;  adartte.l  to  being  joinrd 
together  ;  corrcHpondent.  —  Match'a-ble-neS8,  n. 

Sir  Wuller  JUiUiKh  .  .  .  li  mutcha/jlL  With  the  bt-tt  of  the  nn- 
•-■""^'•-  J/U/..W1I1. 

Match'-cloth' (mSch'klSth' ;  115),w.    A  coarse  cloth. 

Match'-coat'  i-koV ),  n.    A  coat  made  of  match-cloth. 

Match'er  (erj,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  matchcB  ; 
a  mill'  hint;  machine.     Sire  under  'id  Match. 

Match'leas, '/.  [Cf.  Mateless.]  1.  Having  no  equal  ; 
UMc.pialed.     '■  A  matchless  nucen/'  Wtillf, 

2.  1  nlike  each  other;  unequal;  unsuited.  [O/m.  ] 
"'^/"''■^'^'■^■^'  •■■"■«■"  Spentet. 

—  Match'less-Iy,  ad>.  —  Match'lessness,  n. 

Match'lockMdJjk'),  Tl.  An  oM  form  of  guidock  con- 
taining a  maicli  fur  firing  the  priming  ;  hence,  a  muskek 
fired  by  nic.inn  of  a  match. 

Match'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  make» 
niatclicH  f(jr  burning  or  kindling. 

2.  One  ulio  tries  to  bring  about  marriages. 

Match-making,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
matches  for  kindling  or  burning. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage for  others. 

MatCh'mak'ln^,  a.  Busy  in  making  or  contriving 
marriages;  as,  n.  matckmahing  woman. 

llMa'te  (ma'tit),  //.  [sp.]  Tiie  Paraguay  tea,  being- 
the  dried  leaf  of  the  Brazilian  holly  (Jlix  PamfiurJigis). 
The  infusion  has  a  pleasant  odor,  with  an  agreeable  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is  much  used  for  tea  in  South  America. 

Mate  (niiit),  7(.  [F.  inai,  abbrev.  fr.  t'-chec  et  vtat. 
See  Checkmate,]     (Chess)  Same  aa  Checkmate. 

Mate,  a.     See  2d  Mat.     [Obs.'^  Chattcer, 

Mate,  V.  t.  [F.  mtdfr  to  fatigue,  enfeeble,  humiliate, 
checkmate.  See  Mate  checkmate.]  1.  To  confuse;  to 
confound.     [Ohs.~\  Shak. 

2.  To  checkmate. 

Mate,  n.  [Perhaps  for  older  viake  a  companion  ;  cf. 
also  (>I>.  maet  companion,  mate,  I),  maat.  Cf.  Make  a 
companion.  Match  a  mate.]  1.  One  who  customarily  aa- 
Bociates  with  another;  a  companion;  an  associate;  anyoli- 
ject  which  is  associated  or  combined  witli  a  eimilar  object. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  a  husband  or  wife  ;  and  among 
the  lower  animals,  one  of  a  pair  associated  for  propaga- 
tion and  the  care  of  their  young. 

3.  A  suitable  companion  ;  a  match  ;  an  equal. 

Ye  know  me  once  do  mate 
For  you  ;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar.    3fdton~ 

4.  (Xaut.)  An  officer  in  a  mercliant  vessel  ranking 
next  below  the  captain.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
bearing  the  title,  tliey  are  called,  respectively,  first  mate,. 
second  mate,  third  mate,  etc.  In  the  navy,  a  suljordinatc 
officer  or  assistant;  as,  master's  mate ;  surgeon's  mate. 

Mate,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Mating.]     1.  To  match  ;  to  marry. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband.  Shak. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against ;  to  oppose  aa  equal ;  to 
compete  with. 

'Ihero  IS  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates- 
and  niubters  the  fear  of  death.  Bacon. 

J,  ...  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth.  .  .  . 
Dare  viatc  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be.        Shak. 

Mate,  V.  i.  To  be  or  become  a  mate  or  mates,  es- 
pecially in  sexual  companionship  ;  as,  some  birds  mate 
for  life  ;  this  bird  will  not  vtate  with  that  one. 

Mate^'less,  a.     [Cf.  Matchless  ]    Having  no  mate. 

Mat'e-lote  {mat'e-lot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  niatelot  a  sailor  ; 
projjerly,  a  disli  such  as  sailors  prepare.]  A  dish  of  food 
compuHed  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

Ma'te-Ol'O-gy  (mate-GI'i-jJ),  n.  [Gr.  {LaraLoXoyia  ; 
/laratos  Useless,  vain  ■]-  Aoyo?  discourse  :  cf.  F.  mittto- 
liiyie.']     A  vain,  unprofitable  discourse  or  inquirj'.     [Ji-'^ 

Ma'te-0-tech'ny  (n.a'te-o-tek'nj),  n.  [Gr.  iiaraio- 
7(\ida  ;  /[loiratos  vain  +  t6;^ioj  art,  science.]  Any  un- 
profitable science.      [Obs.'\ 

r  Ma'ter  (ma'teri,  n.  [L.,  mother.  See  Motheb.^ 
See  Alma  mater,  Dura  mater,  and  PiA  siateb. 

Ma-te^ri-al  (ma-te'rl-al),  a.  [L.  materials,  fr.  ma- 
teria stnfT,  ni.-itter  :  cf.  F.  materiel.  See  Matteb.  and" 
cf.  Materiel.]  1.  Consisting  of  matter;  not  spiritual; 
corporeal ;  i)hy.sical ;  as,  material  substance  or  bodies. 

The  material  elements  of  the  universe.       WheictfU. 

2.  Hence  :  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  mental  or 
moral  nature  ;  relating  to  the  bodily  wants,  interests, 
and  comforts. 

3.  Of  solid  or  weighty  character ;  not  insubstantial  v 
of  consequence  ;  not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  important. 

Discourse,  which  was  always  material,  never  trifling.  Kvfbjn- 

I  shall,  in  the  nccomit  of  simple  ideas,  set  down  only  euch  se 

arc  most  material  to  our  present  purpose.  Loekt. 

4.  (Logic)  Pertaining  to  the  matter,  as  opposed  to  the 
form,  of  a  thing.     See  Matter. 

Material  cauae.  See  under  Cause.  —  Material  evidencf* 
(Law),  evidence  which  conduces  to  the  proof  or  disproof 
of  a  relevant  hypothesis.     Wharton. 

Syn, —  Corporeal;  bodily;  important;  weighty;  mo- 
mentous; essential. 

Ma-te'rl-al,  "•  The  substance  or  matter  of  which  any- 
thing is  made  or  may  be  made. 

Raw  material,  any  crude,  unfinished,  or  elementary  m.3- 
terials  that  are  adapted  to  use  only  by  processes  of  skillwl 
labor.    Cotton,  wool,  ore,  logs,  etc.,  are  raw  material. 

Ma-te'rl-al,  v.  t.  To  form  from  matter  ;  to  material- 
ize.    [Ohs.^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ma-te^ri-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),   n.     [Cf.  F.    malerialismc.'} 

1.  Tlie  doctrine  of  materialists ,  materialistic  view* 
and  tenets. 

The  irreeiilar  fears  of  a  future  etate  had  been  Bupplanted  by 
the  materialism  of  Epicurus.  IJuckTiiiiister. 

2.  The  tendency  to  give  undue  importance  to  material 
interests  ;  devotion  to  the  material  nature  and  its  wants. 

3.  Material  substances  in  the  aggregate  ;  matter.  [H. 
&  06.T.]  A.  Chalmers. 
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Ma-te'rl-al-lst  (ma-te'ri-al-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viateri- 
clisit.]  1.  Oue  who  denies  the  existeuce  of  spiritual 
substauces  or  agents,  aud  maintains  that  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, BO  called,  are  the  result  of  some  peculiar  organ- 
ization of  matter. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  the  existence  of  matter,  as  dis- 
tineuiahed  from  tlie  idealist,  who  denies  it.         Berkeley. 

Ma-te  rl-al-is'llc  (-is'ttk),        \  a.     Of   or  pertainmg 

Ma-te'ri-ai-ls'tlc-al  (-tl-knl),  f  to  materialism  or 
materialists;  of  the  nature  of  materialism. 

But  to  me  his  very  epirituaUsm  eeemed  more  materiah/ific 
than  hi3  phvsics.  <-'■  AtHj/sky. 

Ma-teri-al'l-ty   (-31't-ty)t   «•     [Cf-    F.    7nateriaUtt:] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  material ;  material 
existence ;  corporeity. 

2.  Importance;  as,  the  ma?er(rt///i/ of  facts. 
Ma-te'^ri-al-i-za'tlon  (-5l-i-za'shuu),  ii.    The  act  of 

materializing,  or  the  state  of  being  materialized. 

Ma-te'ri-al-lze  (m^te'ri-<il-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Materiaijzed  (-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Mateeializino 
(-i'ztng).]  [Cf.  F.  materialiser.'\  1.  To  invest  with  ma- 
terial characteristics  ;  to  make  perceptible  to  the  senses; 
hence,  to  present  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of 
material  objects. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized,  if  I  may 
60  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notuins,  and  clothed  the  most 
nice,  relined  conceptions  of  philosophy  in  sensible  images. 

2.  To  regard  as  matter ;  to  consider  or  explain  by  the 
laws  or  principles  wliich  are  appropriate  to  matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appropriate  to  ma- 
terial things ;  to  occupy  with  material  interests  ;  as,  to 
materialize  thought. 

4.  (Spiritiiulism)  To  make  visible  in,  or  as  in,  a  mate- 
rial form  ;  —  said  of  spirits. 

A  female  spirit  form  temporarily  77iaterialL:ed,  and  not  distin- 
guishable from  a  human  being.  Epes  Sar</euf. 

Ma-te'll-al-lze,  t- .  i.  To  appear  as  a  material  form ; 
to  take  substanti:U  shape.     [C'o/^oy.] 

Ma-te'ri-al-ly,  adi'.     1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  nut  mean  that  anything  is  separable  from  a  body  by  fire 
that  was  not  materiuUy  preexistent  in  it.  Jioyle. 

2.  In  its  essence  ;  substantially. 

An  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  ...  an  act  in 
Itself  materially  good.  ^uuth. 

3.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree  ;  essentially  ;  as, 
it  Timterially  concerns  us  to  know  the  real  motives  of 
our  actions. 

Ma-te'ri-al-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  material. 

II  Ma-te'rl-a  med'l-ca  (ma-te'rt-a  mSd1-ka).  [L. 
See  filATTER,  aud  Medical.]  1.  Material  or  substance 
used  in  the  composition  of  remedies; — a  general  term 
for  all  substances  used  as  curative  agents  in  medicine. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  all  the  substances  that  are  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Ma-te'ri-a'rl-an  (-a'rl-an),  n.    [L,  materiarius.J   See 

llATEniALIST.       tObs.'\ 

Ma-te'ri-ate  (ma-te'ri-at),  )a.    [L.  maieriatus,  p.  p. 

Ma-te'rl-a' ted  {-a  t6d),  (  of  materiare  to  build 
of  wood.]     Consisting  of  matter.     [0^5.]  Bacon. 

M a- te'rl- action  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  materiatio  wood- 
work.]   Act  of  forming  matter.    \_Obs.'\    tiir  T.  Browne. 

II  Ma't^'rl^el'  (ma'ta're'SK),  "•  [F.  See  Material.] 
That  in  a  complex  system  which  constitutes  the  materi- 
als, or  instruments  employed,  in  distinction  from  the 
personnel.,  or  men  ;  as,  the  baggage,  munitions,  provi- 
Bions,  etc.,  of  an  army;  or  the  buildings,  libraries,  aud 
apparatus  of  a  college,  in  distinction  from  its  oflQcers. 

Ma-te'rl-ous  (m*^-te'rT-u8),  a.    See  Material.    [OA.t.] 

Ma-ter'nal  (ma-ter'nol),  a.  [F.  maternel,  L.  vtater- 
nus,  fr.  mater  mother.  See  Mother.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  mother;  becoming  to  a  mother  ;  motherly;  as,  ma- 
ternal love ;  maternal  tenderness. 

Syn.  —  See  Motherly. 

Ma-ter'nal-ly,  adv.    In  a  motherly  manner. 

Ma-ter'nl-ty  (-nt-tj?),  n.  [F.  inatemitt-,  LL.  mater- 
nitas.l  The  state  of  being  a  mother;  the  character  or 
rehition  of  a  motlier, 

Mat'fel-on  (m3t'f51-un),  n.  [W.  madfelen.l  {Bat.) 
The  knapweed  {Centaurea  nUjra). 

Math  (mSth),  n.  [AS.  rn^S  ;  akin  to  inaivnn  to  mow, 
G.  miihd  math.  See  Mow  to  cut  (grass).]  A  mowing,  or 
tliat  which  ia  gathered  by  mowing ;  —  chiefly  used  in 
composition;  as,  an  afterma//:.     [06.v.] 

The  first  mowiiip  th(iret)f,  for  the  kiny'a  use,  is  wont  to  he 
iooner  than  the  common  rnatit.  Jii>.  Hall. 

Math'e-mat'lC  (math'e-inStTk),  a.  [F.  maihema- 
tique,  Ij.  yii'it/irmftiriis,  Or.  fj.a0T)fj.a.TLK6i  disposed  to 
learn,  belonging  to  learning  or  the  sciences,  especially  to 
mathematics,  fr.  ij.a9r}fji.a  that  which  ia  learned,  learning, 
pi.  fj.a6^i/.aTa  tilings  learned,  learning,  science,  especially 
mathematical  scicnre,  fr.  (j.a9tiv,  fxat'Odveiv,  to  learn ; 
akin  to  E.  min'/.     See  Mind.]     See  MATHEMATICAL. 

Matll'©-inat'lc-al(-T-k'/l),  a.  [See  Mathematic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mathematics;  according  to  niatheniatics; 
hence,  theoretically  precise  ;  accurate  ;  as,  niathemntirtd 
geography ;  mathematiml  instruments ;  mathematical 
exactn"Bs.  —  Math'o-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 
Math'e-ma-trclan  (-nift-tTuh'an),  n.    [Cf.  F.  matU- 

maticirn.'\     Oiu*  vtTsed  in  itiatlieinatics. 

Malh'e-mal'lcsi-matTkw),  n.  [F.  mnthf-maliqties,  pi., 
L.  matfwmatica,  sing.,  Or.  fj.aSrjfj.aTitcq  (sc.  iwt<m^fiYi)  sci- 
ence. See  Mathematic,  and  -ics.]  That  science,  or  elans 
of  BcienccH,  which  treats  of  the  exact  relations  existing 
between  quantities  or  magnitudes,  and  of  the  methoils 
by  wliich,  in  accordance  with  these  ridations,  quantities 
Bouglit  are  deduciblo  from  other  quantities  known  or  »up- 
poaed;  the  ncience  of  spatial  and  rjuantitative  relations. 

E^*  Mnthpmntirs  ombraceR  tliree  dejiartments,  name- 
ly:  1.  Arifhmrfir.  2.  Oprtmrtri/,  iurUuhnt:^  Trifjrinojjirfrt/ 
and  f'fmir  .Srrlinnit.  3.  Annluxix,  in  whi<rh  letterB  are 
iliw^d,  iiichuiint;  AlfiffiTfi.^  Analytical  (irnmrtr;/,  and  Calm- 
tus.  Each  of  thcHO  divisiouH  in  divided  into  jmre  or  a/i- 
stract^  which  considerH  magnitude  or  (|uantity  abstrai-tly. 
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without  relation  to  matter  ;  and  mired  or  applied,  which 
treats  of  magnitude  as  subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and 
is  consequently  interwoven  witli  physical  coueiderations. 

IHath'er  (matli'er),  n.     See  Madder. 

iyiath''es  (math'ez),  ^i.  [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  L.  anthe- 
mis  camomile,  Gr.  ai-ee/ii's.]     [^Bot.)  The  mayweed.     Cf. 

aiAGHET. 

I  Ma-the'siS  (ma-the'sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fia^o-i«, 
from  ixaQelv,  fxafdavfiv,  to  learn.]  Learning  ;  especially, 
mathenuiticH.     [A'.]  Pope. 

Math'u-rin  (mSth'ii-rtn),  n.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  See  Trini- 
tarian. 

Ma-tl'CO  (ma-teTio),   n.     (Bot.)    A    Peruvian   plant  i 
(Piper,  or  Artantke,  dongatum),  allied  to  the  pepper, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a  styptic  aud  astringent. 

Mat'le  (mat'i),  n.  {Zool.)  A  tat  herring  witii  un- 
developed roe.     [Written  also  niatti/.}     [Emj.  &.Scot.^ 

,:  Ma'tin'  (ma'tSN').  «•  [F.  matin.^  {Zoul.)  A  French 
mastitt. 

Mat'ln  (mSt'In),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  inatutimtm  the  morn- 
ing, matutinus  of  the  morning,  Matuta  the  goddess  of  the 
morning     See  Matutinal.]    1.  Morning.    \_Ohs.^  Shak. 

2.  pi.  [F-  •matines.  See  Etymol.  above.]  Morning 
worship  or  service  ;  morning  prayers  or  songs. 

The  wiii^'ed  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  »<a((7is.  Ckveland. 

3.  Time  of  morning  service  ;  the  first  canonical  hour 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

MaVin,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning,  or  to 
matins ;  used  in  the  morning  ;  matutinal. 

Mat'ln-al  (-al),  a.  Relating  to  the  morning,  or  to 
matins  ;  matutinal. 

Mat'i-n6e'  (mat'T-na' ;  F.  nii'te'na'),  n.  [F.,  from 
matin.  See  Matin.]  A  reception,  or  a  musical  or  dra- 
matic entertainment,  held  in  the  daytime.     See  SomiE. 

Ma-trass'  (ma-trSs' or  mSfrils),  7i.  [F.i/iatras;  perh. 
so  called  from  its  long  narrow  neck  ;  cf .  OF.  viatras  large 
arrow,  L.  maferis^  inataris,  viatara,  a  Celtic  javelin, 
pike;  of  Celtic  origin.]  {Chem.)  A  roxmd-bottomed 
glass  tlask  having  a  long  neck  ;  a  boltbead. 

Mattress  (-rSs),  n.     See  Mattress. 

Ma'tri-arch  (ma'trT-ark),  n.  [L.  mater  mother  -f 
-nrch.']  The  mother  and  ruler  of  a  family  or  of  her  de- 
scendants ;  a  ruler  by  maternal  riglit. 

Ma'tTi-ar'chal  (-iir'kr/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  miu 
triarch  ;  governed  by  a  matriarch. 

Ma^tri-ai'cliate  (-kut),  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  matriarch  ;  a  matriarchal  form  of  government. 

Ma'trlce  (ma'trTs  or  mSt'rls),  n.  [Cf.  F.  matHce.  See 
Matrix.]    See  Matrix. 

Mat'ri-cl^dal  (mSfri-siMal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
matrici'le. 

Mat'rl-cide  (-sld),  n.  [L.  mairicidium  ;  wa/c?- mother 
+  caedere  to  kill,  slay  :  cf.  F.  matricide.  See  Mother. 
and  cf.  Homicide.]  1.  The  murder  of  a  mother  by  her 
son  or  daughter. 

2.  [L.  matricida:  cf.  F.  matricide.']  One  who  mur- 
ders one's  own  mother. 

Ma-txlc'U-late  (ina-trTk'ii-lat),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
Matriculated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Matriculating.] 
[L.  matricida  a  public  roll  or  register,  dim.  of  matrix  a 
mother,  in  respect  to  propagation,  also,  a  jiublic  register. 
See  Matrix.]  To  enroll ;  to  enter  in  a  register;  specific- 
ally, to  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in  a  body  or  soci- 
ety, particularly  in  a  college  or  university,  by  enrolliug 
the  name  in  a  register. 

In  discovering  and  irwtriculating  the  arms  of  commissariea 
from  North  America.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ma-txic'U-late,  v.  i.  To  go  through  the  process  of 
admission  to  membership,  as  by  examination  and  enroll- 
ment, in  a  society  or  college. 

Ma-trlc'u-late  (-lit),  «.  Matriculated.  Skelton. — 
It.     Oiu-  wlio  is  matriculated.  Arbut/mot. 

Ma-trlc'u-Ia'tion  (-la'abun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
m.-itri<ul;iting;  the  state  of  being  matriculated. 

Mat'rl-moine  (mSt'rl-moin),  n.     Matrimony.     [0&5.] 

Mat'rl-mo'nl-al  (mat'rl-mo'nT-al),  a.  [L.  matrimo- 
7iialis:  cf.  F.  matrimonial.  See  Matrimony.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  marriage;  derived  from  marriage  ;  connubi- 
al; nuptial;  hymeneal;  as,  7?;a(ri/;iy7im/ rights  or  duties. 

If  he  rehed  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy, 
and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  jiower.  JJacoii. 

Syn.  — Connubial ;  conjugal;  sponsal ;  spousal;  nup- 
tial ;  hymeneal. 

Mat'rl-mo'nl-al-ly,  odv.    In  a  matrimonial  manner. 

MatTl-mO'lll-OUS  {-ris),f7.  Matrimonial.   [//.]  Milton. 

Mat'rl-mO-ny  (milfrT-mo-ny)*  "•  [^^K-  mntrimoinpy 
througli  Old  Fren<-h,  fr.  L.  matrimonimn,  fr.  inafrr  motli- 
er. See  Mother.]  1.  The  union  of  man  and  woman  as 
husband  and  wife  ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  marriage  ;  wedlock. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  impediment,  why  ye  mny  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together  in  matn'mnntf,  \yf\o  now  confessit. 

Batik  t>f  Com.  Prayer  {E»<i.  Ed.). 

2.  A  kind  of  game  at  cards  played  by  several  persons. 

Matrimony  vine  ifint.),  a  rlimbing  thorny  vine  (Lyrium- 
barhantmi  of  the  Potato  family.  (Jray, 

Syii.  —  Marriage  ;  wedlock.    See  Marriage. 

Ma'trlS  (iiia'trTks),  v. ;  pi.  Matricks  (mKt'rT-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  tnater  mother.    See  Mother,  and  of.  Matrice.] 

1.  (.Im//.)  The  womb. 

All  that  opcncth  the  ntntn'r  in  mine.    Ex.  xxxiv.  \% 

2.  Hence,  that  which  gives  form  or  origin  toanything  ; 
as  :  ('/)  (Mrch.)  Tlie  cavity  tn  wliicli  anything  is  formed, 
and  which  gives  it  nhape  ;  a  die ;  a  mold,  as  for  the  face 
of  a  type,  (ft)  (Min.)  The  eartliy  or  stony  substanco  in 
wliich  metallic  ores  or  crystallized  minerals  are  found  ; 
the  gangue.  (r)  7>/.  {I>!/nnt/)  The  Ave  simple  colors, 
black,  wliito,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  whicli  all  tlio  rest 
are  composed. 

3.  illinl.)  The  lifeless  portion  of  tissuo,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  situattnl  between  tlio  cells  ;  the  intercellular 
substance. 

4.  (AftUh.)  A  rectangular  arrangement  of  symbols  in 
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rows  and  columns.    The  spnbols  may  express  quantitleB 
or  operations. 

Ma'tron  (ma'trun),  n.  [F.  matrone,  L.  mntrona,  fr. 
mater  mother.  See  Mother.]  1.  A  wife  or  a  widow, 
especially,  one  who  has  borne  children ;  a  woman  of  staid 
or  motherly  manners. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids.  Shak. 

fJrave  from  her  cradle,  iniiomuch  that  ehc  was  a  matron  be- 
fore she  was  a  mother.  Euller. 

2-  A  housekeeper;  esp.,  a  woman  who  manages  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  public  institution ;  a  head  nurse 
in  a  hospital ;  as,  the  matro7i  of  a  school  or  hospital. 

Jury  of  matronfl  (Law),  a  jury  of  experienced  women 
called  to  determine  the  question  of  pregnancy  when  set 
up  iu  bar  of  execution,  and  for  other  cognate  purposes. 

Mat'ron-age  (mSt'riin-uj  or  ma'triin-BJ),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  a  matron. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  matrons.  Burke. 

C;in  a  politician  slight  the  feehnga  and  convictions  of  the 
whole  matrunaye  of  his  country  'i  Hare. 

Mat'ron-al  (mat'run-al  or  ma'trUn-nl ;  277),  a.  [L. 
matroTialis.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  matron;  suitable 
to  an  elderly  lady  or  to  a  married  woman  ;  grave ; 
motherly. 

Ma'tron-hood  (ma'trOm-hSSd),  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  matruH. 

Mat'ron-lze  (mSt'run-Tz  or  ma'tri3n-iz),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Matronized  (-izd);  p.  pr.  A:  vb.  n.  Matroni- 
ziNG  (-i'zTng).]  1.  To  make  a  matron  of ;  to  make 
matroulike. 

Childbed  matronizcs  the  giddiest  Epirits.    Richardson. 

2.  To  act  the  part  of  a  matron  toward ;  to  superin- 
tend ;  to  chaj)erone  ;  as,  to  matronize  an  assembly. 

Ma^tron-Uke'  (ma'triin-lik/),  a.  Like  a  matron  ;  se- 
date ;  grave  ;  matronly. 

Ma'tron-ly,  a.     1.  Advanced  in  years ;  elderly. 

2.  Like,  or  betittiiig,  a  matron  ;  grave  ;  sedate. 

Mat'ro-nym'lc  (milt'ro-nTm'Tk),  n.  [L.  mater 
mother  -{--nymic,  as  in patronymicX    See  Metbonyuic. 

Ma-tross'  (iua-tr5s' ;  115),'  v.  \T>.  matruos,  fr.  F. 
matelot.']  (Mil.)  Formerly,  in  the  British  service,  a  gim- 
ner  or  a  gunner's  mate  ;  oue  of  the  soldiers  in  a  train  of 
artillery,  who  assisted  the  gimners  iu  loading,  firing,  and 
sponging  the  guns.    lOhs.] 

Matt  (m5t),  n.     See  Matte.  Knight. 

Mat'ta-ges'  (mSfta-ges'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  shrike  or 
butcher  l>ird  ;  —  written  also  matagasse.     [Proi-.  £7ig.'\ 

Mat'ta-more'  (mSt'ta-mor'),  n.  [F.  jJiatamore^  from 
Ar.  mapnora.']     A  subterranean  repository  for  wheat. 

Matte  (mat),  «.  [F.  matte  ;  cf.  F.  mat,  masc,  matte^ 
fern.,  faint,  dull,  dim;  — said  of  metals.  See  Mate 
checkmate.]  1.  {Metallurgy)  A  partly  reduced  copper 
sulphide,  obtained  by  alternately  roasting  and  melting 
copper  ore  in  separating  the  metal  from  associated  iron 
ores,  and  called  coarse  metal,  fine  metal,  etc.,  according 
to  the  grade  of  fineness.  On  the  exterior  it  is  dark 
brown  or  black,  but  on  a  fresh  surface  is  yellow  or 
bronzy  in  color. 

2.  A  dead  or  dull  finish,  as  in  gilding  where  the  gold 
leaf  is  not  burnished,  or  iu  painting  where  the  surface  is 
purjiitsi'lv  dt'prived  of  gloss. 

Mat'ted  (mat'ted),  a.  [See  Matte.]  Having  a  dull 
BuriiUL-;  uiilmrnished  ;  as,  7/ia^^t'(/ gold  leaf  or  gilding. 

Matted  glass,  glass  ornamented  with  figures  on  a  dull 
ground. 

Mat'ted,  a.  [See  3d  SLiT.]  1.  Covered  with  a  mat 
or  mats  ;  as,  a  matted  floor. 

2.  T.angled  closely  together;  having  its  parts  adhering 
closely  together  ;  as,  matted  hair. 

Mat'ter  (-ter),  n.  [OE.  matere,  F.  matiere,  fr.  L. 
materia  ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  mater  mother.  Cf.  Mother, 
Madeira,  Material.]  1.  That  of  which  anything  is 
composed  ;  constituent  substance ;  material ;  the  material 
or  substantial  part  of  anj-thing ;  tlie  constituent  elements 
of  conception  ;  that  into  which  a  notion  may  be  ana- 
lyzed ;  the  essence  ;  the  pith  ;  the  embodiment. 

He  is  the  Jitatter  of  virtue.  Ji.  Jotison. 

2.  That  of  which  the  sensible  universe  and  all  exist- 
ent bodies  are  composed  ;  anything  which  has  extension, 
occui)ies  space,  or  is  perceptible  by  the  senses ;  body ; 
substance. 

[T^p^  Matter  is  usually  divided  by  philosophical  WTitera 
into  three  kinds  or  classes:  solid,  linnid,  and  aeriform. 
.Sill id  substances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  cohere  and 
n  si:,t  inipn  ^sion,  aswood  or  stone.  /./(/Mit/.f  have  freemo- 
tii  11  iimnii;  tlu-ir  parts,  and  easily  yiidd  to  inipression,  as 
^\:  Inaiid  \\  iue.  Aerijonn  substaiii-es  are  elastic  fluids, 
called  raj>ors  and  gases,  as  air  and  oxygen  gas. 

3.  That  with  regard  to,  or  about  which,  anjihing 
takes  place  or  ie  done ;  the  thing  aimed  at,  treated  of, 
or  treated  ;  subject  of  action,  discussion,  consideration, 
feeling,  complaint,  legal  action,  or  the  like  ;  theme.  "  If 
tho  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel."  Bacon. 

Son  of  Or^d,  Savior  of  men  !    Thy  name 
Shall  be  tlie  enpiouR  hui//'  r  of  my  eoiig.         Hilton. 
Ererv  great  mnttrr  they  thall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  emnll 
matter  they  hhall  jmlg>'.  "  -/'•■'■  J^vn;.  '±i. 

4.  That  whicli  one  has  to  treat,  or  with  which  one  has 
to  do;  concern;  affair;  business. 

To  help  tho  mnttt  r,  the  nlchcnnsts  call  in  many  vanities  ont 
of  astrology.  Jiaeou. 

Some  voung  female  neeniB  to  have  carried  matters  bo  far.  that 
Bhe  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 

B.  Alfair  worthy  of   account;  thing  of  consequence; 
importance  ;    significance  ;    moment  ;  —  chiefly  in    tbo 
phrases  what  matter  f  no  matter,  and  the  like. 
A  prophet  Rome,  and  Rome  a  poet,  cry  ; 
No  mutter  which,  eo  m-ithcr  of  thim  lie.       Dn/dcn. 

6.  Inducing  cause  or  occasion,  especially  of  anything 
disagreeable  or  distressing  ;  ditticulty  ;  trouble. 

And  tliis  In  the  mnlter  why  interpreter*  upon  thiit  pnnBnpo  in 
Hnwa  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  ntory,  that  Hit-  prophet 
took  u  harlot  to  wife.  Jftlton. 
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7<  Amount;  quantity;  portion;  space; — often indefl- 
sute. 

Away  he  gocB,  .  .  .  a  »!«»(•»■  of  Ht'vcn  inilt-H.    L' ristiangc. 

1  iiiivG  thoiiglitH  to  tuny  a  hniiill  tnaflcr.  C'oii{/rcvc. 

No  Bmnll  )H(f((c'r  of  UritisU  fuicfs  were  cuiiiinouded  over  aca 

the  ycur  bclorc.  Milton. 

8.  Substance  excreted  from  livinf*  animal  bodies;  tbat 
ivhicb  is  thrown  out  or  diHcliaii^'ed  iu  a  tumor,  boil,  or 
abscess;  pus;  puruh'ut  Hubataun-. 

9.  {Meinph.)  Tbat  u'liicli  in  peruiauent,  or  is  supposed 
to  be  given,  and  in  or  upon  whicli  changes  are  o IfcctiMl 
by  psychological  or  physical  proccssott  and  relations  ;  — 
opposed  to  J'orm.  Mnnxrl. 

10.  (Piitit.)  Written  manuscript,  or  auything  to  be 
set  ill  type  ;  co|)y  ;  also,  typH  set  up  and  ready  to  be  uaed, 
or  whicli  has  been  used,  iu  i>riiiting. 

Dead  matter(/'M>//. ),  tyjii'  wliich  has  been  used,  or  which 
is  not  to  be  iisfd,  in  printiiij;,  and  is  ready  fordistribution. 
—  Live  m&tteT  iJ'riiif.),  tyin5  m-t  up,  Itut  imt  yet  priutfd 
irom.  —Matter  in  bar,  Matter  of  fact.  See  untlerliAR,  and 
Fact.  — Matter  of  record,  anything  recorded.  —Upon  the 
matter,  or  Upon  the  whole  matter,  considering  the  whole  ; 
taking  all  things  into  vi(-w. 

Wuller,  witli  Sir  \Villiiuii  ItallViur,  exceeded  in  horse,  but 
-ivi-Tc,  njxin  tin:  w/iufr  )imtlt:r,  I'ljuul  iii  foot.  ('lnvnuloii. 

Mat'ter  (mSt'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Matteked 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vo.  n.  Mattering.]  1.  To  bo  of  im- 
jjortauce  ;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

It  matfi-r.'i  not  how  they  were  called.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  pus  or  matter,  as  an  abscess  ;  to  maturate. 
lJi-2     *'  Each  slight  sore  matte reth.''''  Sir  P.  ,Sid}iei/. 

Mat'ter,  v.  t.  To  regard  as  important ;  to  take  ac- 
count of  ;  to  care  for.     [Obs.'\ 

lie  did  not  ii((r/rfrculd  nor  hunger.       If.  Ilroole. 

Mat'ter-less,  c  1.  Not  being,  or  having,  matter  ; 
as,  iii'iit'Tlrss  spirits.  Dnvies  (117^5  PUgr.). 

2.  Unini]'i>it;int ;  inunaterial.     [Obs.^ 

Mat'ter-Ol-fact'  (-5v-fakt'),  «■  Adliering  to  facts; 
not  turning  aside  from  absolute  realities  ;  not  fanciful  or 
imaginative;  commonplace;  dry. 

Mat'ter-y  (-y)i  a.  1.  Generating  or  contaiuing  pus  ; 
purulent. 

2.  Full  of  substance  or  matter  ;  important.  B.  Jonso?}. 

Mat'ting  (-ting),  71.  [Fr.mi  Mat,  v.  t.  A:  /.]  Z.  The 
act  of  interweaving  or  tangling  t()getiipr  so  as  to  make  a 
juat ;  the  process  of  becoming  matted. 

2.  Mats,  in  general,  or  collectively  ;  mat  work  ;  a  mat- 
like fabric,  for  use  in  covering  floors,  packing  articles, 
-and  the  like  ;  a  kind  of  carpeting  made  of  straw,  etc. 

3.  Materials  for  mats. 

4.  An  ornamental  border.     See  3d  Mat,  4. 

Mat'tillg,  n.  [See  JIatte.]  A  dull,  lueterless  sur- 
face in  certain  of  the  arts,  as  gilding,  metal  work,  glass- 
jnakiug,  etc. 

Mat'tock  (-tuk),  n.  [AS.  vmttiic ;  cf.  W.  matog.']  An 
implement  for  digging  and  grubbing.  The  head  has  two 
long  steel  blades,  one  like  an  adz  and  the  other  like  a 
narrow  ax  or  the  point  of  a  pickax. 

'T  is  you  muet  diK  with  mn^/'y./j  and  with  epade.    Shak. 

Mat'tO-wac'ca  (mSt'tu-w5k'ka),  n.  [Indian  name.] 
{Zo'dl.)  An  American  dupeoid  fia\\  {Clupea  viediocris), 
similar  to  tlie  shad  in  habits  and  appearance,  but  smaller 
and  less  esteemed  for  food  ;  —  called  also  hickory  shad, 
.tailor  sh'ttl^/all  herring,  and  shad  herring. 

Mat'tresS  (-trgs),  n.  [OF.  materas,  F.  matelas,  LL. 
malrafium  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  nlminlrtiqire,  Fr.  a.\mat}-ac ;  all 
from  Ar.  ma(r(ih  a  place  where  anything  is  thrown, 
what  is  thrown  under  something,  fr.  (araha  to  throw.] 

1.  A  quilted  bed ;  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair,  moss,  or 
-other  suitable  material,  and  quilted  or  otherwise  fast- 
'ened.     [Written  also  mairess.'] 

2.  {Hiidraidic  Engin.)  A  mass  of  interwoven  brush, 
poles,  etc.,  to  protect  a  bank  from  being  worn  away  by 
currents  or  waves. 

MaVu-rant  {mSt'ii-rrtnt),  n.  [L.  maiurans,  p.  pr. 
See  Maturate.]  {Med.)  A  medicine,  or  application, 
which  promotes  suppuration. 

IHaVu-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maturated 
i(-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Maturating  (-ra'ttng).]  [L. 
anaturaius,  p.  p.  of  matur<ire  to  make  ripe,  fr.  imdurus 
ripe,  mature.  See  Mature,  v.  &  «.]  1.  To  bring  to 
xipeuess  or  maturity  ;  to  ripen. 

A  tree  may  he  itiuturated  nrtiticially.  Fuller. 

2.  To  promote  the  perfect  suppuration  of  (an  abscess). 

MafU-rate,  v.  i.  To  ripen  ;  to  become  mature  ;  specif- 
ically, to  suppurate. 

Maru-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  maturaiio  a  hasten- 
ing :  cf.  F.  maturation.']  The  process  of  bringing,  or  of 
■coming,  to  maturity ;  hence,  specifically,  the  process  of 
-suppurating  perfectly ;  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Mat'U-ra-tive  (milt'ii-rS-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  matiiratif.] 
■Conducing  to  ripeness  or  maturity;  hence,  conducing 
to  suppuration. 

Mat'a-ra-tive,  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  promoting  matu- 
ration ;  a  niaturant. 

Ma-ture'  (ma-tiir'),  a.  {Compar.  Maturer  (-er) ; 
superl.  Maturest.]  [L.  niatu}-us;  prob.  akin  to  E.  jna- 
4in.}  1.  Brought  by  natural  process  to  completeness  of 
growth  and  development ;  fitted  by  growth  and  develoiv 
ment  for  any  function,  action,  or  state,  appropriate  to  its 
tiud  ;  full-grown ;  ripe. 

Now  is  love  mature  in  ear.  Tennyson. 

How  shnll  I  meet,  or  how  nccost,  the  sage, 
Unbkillcd  In  speech,  nor  yet  iitattirp  of  age  ?        Pope. 

2.  Completely  worked  out ;  fully  digested  or  prepared  ; 
ready  for  action ;  made  ready  for  destined  application  or 
use  ;  perfected  ;  as,  a  mature  plan. 

Tliis  lie3  slowing,  .  .  .  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  ^^o]ent 
treaking  out.  Shak. 

3-  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  condition  of  full  development ; 
3.S,  a  man  of  mature  years. 

4.  Come  to,  or  in  a  state  of,  completed  suppuration. 

Syn.  —Ripe  ;  perfect ;  completed  ;  prepared  ;  digested  ; 
xeady.  —  Mature,  Ripe.    Both  words  ileBcrihe fullness  of 


growth.  Mtdnrr  brings  to  view  the  progressive nens  of 
tlie  procOBs;  /■//"■  in<lieateH  tlie  result.  Wo  spr-ak  of  a 
thing  aH //v'/^//'' when  thinking  of  tlui  Hueet-MMive  .slmjr.-i 
t  IiMiiii'li  u  IihIi  it  has  j)aMM(!d  ;  as  rijir,  wlu-n  our  attention 
i.H  ■liM' h'l  ttii'iely  to  Its  state.  A  ;//(//"/'' jiidgUient ;  /nu- 
tun  '  MM.  nl.i  ;ition  ;  rij)(.'  Iruit;  a ///«-■  heholur. 

Mature'  (miL-tHr'),  v.  t.  limp  &  p.  p.  Matured 
(-tuid'j;  p.  pr.  A  rh.  n.  Matuuino.]  [See  Matukate, 
Matukk,  a.]  To  bring  or  hasten  to  maturity;  to  i>ro- 
mote  rip(uicss  in;  to  ripen ;  to  complete ;  as,  to  mature 
ont!'«  plauH.  Bacon. 

Ma-tur©',  V.  i.  1.  To  advance  toward  maturity  ;  to 
become  ripe;  as,  wine  matures  by  ago;  the  judgment 
matures  by  ago  and  experience. 

2.  Hence,  to  become  due,  as  a  note. 

Ma-ture'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  nuiture  manner  ;  with  ripo- 
ncKs ;    eoiuplettdy. 

2.  With  caution;  deliberately.  ]>ryden. 

3.  Karly  ;  hoou.     [,1  Lattjiism,  Utflf  used]       Bcntlnj. 
Ma-ture'ness,  n.    Tbu  statu  or  quality  of  being  mu- 

tuve  ;  maturity. 

Ma-tur'er  i-tiir'er),  n.     One  who  brings  to  maturity. 

matu-res'cent  (miit'u-rSa'sent),  a.  [L.  maturt-.scen.'i, 
p.  pr.  ol  iii'iturtwo'rr  to  become  ripe,  v.  incho.  from  via- 
tuv'is.     S'<-  MATUHE,_r7.]     Approaching  maturity. 

Ma-tur'ing  (ma-tui-'ing),  a.  Ajiproaching  maturity  ; 
as,  mtr/ariug  iruita;   7na t ur ing  notcH  vi  band. 

Ma-tU'rl-ty  (md-tu'rl-ty),  n.  [L.  maturitas:  cf.  F. 
maturite.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  nuiture ;  ripe- 
nes.s ;  full  development;  as,  the  maturilg  of  corn  or  of 
grass  ;  maturity  of  judgment ;  the  ■maturity  of  a  i)lan. 

2.  Arrival  of  the  time  fixed  for  payment ;  a  becoming 
due  ;  termination  of  the  period  a  note,  etc.,  has  to  run. 

Mat'U'ti'nal  (mat'il-ti'nffl),  a.  [L.  matutinalis,  ma- 
futinus :  cf.  F.  matutinal.  See  Matin.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing til  the  morning  ;  early. 

Ma-tu'tl-na-ry  (ma-tS'ti-nii-rS'),  a.     Matutinal.    \_R.'\ 

Mat'u-tlne  (milfu-tln),  a.    Matutinal,    [7'.] 

Mat'weed'  (milt'wed'),  n.  (Bat.)  A  name  of  several 
maritime  grasses,  as  the  sea  sand-reed  (Ainmophila  aruv- 
dinacea)  which  is  used  in  Holland  to  bind  the  sand  of  the 
searoast  dikes  (see  Beach  grass,  under  Beach)  ;  also,  the 
I.yiji'uni  Sp'irtum,  a  Mediterranean  grass  of  similar  habit. 

Mat'y  (niitt'y),  7(.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  A  native 
home  M  rv;int  iu  India.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

!  Matz'oth  ( milts'oth),  n.  [Heb.  matstsOth,  pi.  of  mats- 
tshh  uTdr;i\(-ned.]  A  cake  of  unleavened  bread  eaten  by 
thr  .liu  s  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 

I  Mau-ca'CO  (ma-kii'ko),7^.  [From  the  native  name.] 
{Z""L)  A  lemur;  —  applied  to  several  species,  as  the 
wlute-fvnntt'd,  the  ruffed,  and  the  ring-tailed  lemurs. 

Maud  (mad),  71.  A  gray  plaid  ;  —  uaed  by  shepherds 
in  Scotland. 

Mau'dle  (ma'd'l),  v,  t.  To  throw  into  confusion  or 
disorder;  to  render  maudlin.      [Obs.] 

Maud'ltn  (mad'lTu),  a.  [From  Maudlin,  a  contr,  of 
M^igdalcn,  OE.  Maudeley/ie,  who  is  drawn  by  painters 
with  eyes  swelled  and  red  with  weeping.]  1.  Tearful; 
easily  moved  to  tears ;  exciting  to  tears  ;  excessively 
.sentimental ;  weak  and  silly.  "  Maiidlin  eyes."  Ijryden. 
"  Maudlin  eloquence."  Boscovunnn.  "  A  maudlin  poet- 
ess."   Pope.     '"''Maudlin  crowd."    Sonthry. 

2.  Drunk,  or  somewhat  drimk ;  fuddled  ;  given  to 
drunkenness. 

Maudlin  Clarence  in  his  malmsey  butt.  Uyrnn. 

Maud'lln,  Maude'llne  (madlTn),  n.  {Bot.)  An  aro- 
matie  composite  herb,  the  costmary  ;  also,  the  South 
European  Arhilleri  Ageratum,  a  kind  of  yarrow. 

Maud'Iin-ism  (-Tz'm),  7t.     A  maudlin  state.    Dickens. 

Maud'lln-wort'  (-^vflrt'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  oxeye  daisy. 

Mau'ger  t  (ma'ger).  prep.     [OF.  maugre,  malgre,  F. 

Mau'gre  (  malgre.  See  Mal-,  Malice,  and  Agree.] 
In  spite  of  ;  in  opposition  to  ;  notwithstanding. 

A  man  must  reeds  love  innur/re  his  heed.      Chavrer. 
This  itiauijt-r  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.         AVmir. 

Mau'gre,  r.  ^    To  defy.    [0&5.]  J.  Webster. 

Mau'kin  (ma'kTn),  7>.     1.  See  Malkin. 

2.  (Zoul.)  Ahare.     lScof.1 

Maul  (mal),  n.  [See  Mall  a  hammer.]  A  heavy 
wooden  hammer  or  beetle.     [Written  also  mall."] 

Maul,  V.  f.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Mauled  (maid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mauling.]  1.  To  beat  and  bruise'with  a  heavy 
stick  or  cudgel ;  to  wound  in  a  coar.se  manner. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul.      Pope. 

2.  To  injure  greatly  ;  to  do  much  harm  to. 

It  mauls  not  only  the  person  misrepresented,  but  him  also  to 
whom  he  is  misrepresented.  South. 

Maule  (mal),  71.     {Bot.)  The  common  mallow. 

Maul'lng  (malTng),  n.  A  severe  beating  with  a  stick, 
cudgel,  or  the  fist. 

Maul'-stlck'  (mal'stik'),  n.  [G.  malers/ock ;  maler 
a  painter  +  stock  stick.]  A  stick  used  by  painters 
as  a  rest  for  the  hand  while  working.  [Written  also 
7nahl-stick.1 

Mau'met  (ma'mSt),  n.  See  Mawmet.  [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Maunch  (uiauch),  v.  t.     To  munch.     [06.?.] 

Maunch  (mansli),  71.     See  Manche. 

Maund  (miind  or  mand),  n.  [AS.  mand,  mond."]  A 
hand  basket.     [''^''.'■]  Her  rick. 

Maund,  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  7;mn.]  An  East  ludian 
weight,  varying  indifferent  localities  from  25  to  about 
8'J  poinids  avoirdupois. 

Maund  (mand  or  mand),  \  x-.  i.     [Cf.  F.  viendier  to 

Maund'er  (-er ;  277')',  )  heg,'E..mendicant.'\  1.  To 
beg.     [Ohs.']  B.Jonsnn.     Beau,  d:  Fl. 

2.  To  mutter  ;  to  mumble  ;  to  grumble  ;  to  speak  in- 
distinctly or  disconnectedly  ;  to  talk  incoherently. 

Tie  was  ever  maimderitiy  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a  party 
of  scarlet  devila.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Maund'er,  v.  f.    To  utter  in  a  grumbling  maimer ;  to 

mutter. 


Maund'er,  n.    A  beggar.    [Ohs.] 
Maund'er-er  (-er),  7i.     One  who  ma 


>  maunders. 


Maun'drU  (miin'drll),  n.  [Cf.  Mandrel.]  {Coal 
Miiiiii'j)  A  pick  with  two  prongM,  to  \}vy  witli. 

Maun'dy  Thurs'day  (miin'dj;  thGriiMa;  48),  [OE. 
7nau/ide  a  command,  01^'.  7nandit,  L.  ma7idatum,  Jrom 
mandare  to  command.  Bo  called  from  the  ancient  cui*- 
tom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  this  day,  which 
was  taken  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  **  new  command- 
ment," John  xiii.  5,  34.]  {Eccl.)  The  Thursday  in  Fait- 
hion  week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 

Maun'gy  (man'jj),  n.     Mangy.      (ohs.'\  SkeltOtl. 

Man-resque'  (ma-rChk'),  a.  &  n.    8f-o  Morebqub. 

Maur'ist  (mar'T«t),  n.  [From  Maurns,  tlie  favorite 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.]  A  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Saint  Maur,  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Benedictines, 
originating  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Maurists  have  been  distinguished  lor 
their  interest  in  literature. 

Mau'so-le'an  (ma'so-le'^n),  n.  [L.  Mausoleut.  Bee 
Mausoleum.]  Pertaining  to  a  mausoleum  ;  monumental. 

Mau'so-Ie'um  (-Qm),  n.  ;  ;>/.  E.  Mauholeums  (-fiinz), 
L.  -LEA  (-a).  [L.  vtausoleinu,  Gr.  /jtavautAttof,  fr.  Mav- 
fftuAo?  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  wliom  Artemisia,  liia 
widow,  erected  a  stately  monument. J  A  magnificent 
tomb,  or  stately  sepulchral  monument. 

Mau'ther  (m.ytiier),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ma'gp  a  maid.] 
[Also  sjjelled  inauthrr,  mother.']  A  girl;  eop.,  a  great, 
awkward   girl;  a  wench.      [Pmv.  Kny.'] 

Mauv^an'1-Ilne  (movanT-lIn  or  den),  n.  (Chem.) 
See  M'/iii-i'  niiilijie,  under  Mauve. 

Mauve  (niov),  ji.  [F.,  mallow,  L.  inalva.  So  named 
from  the  similarity  of  the  color  to  that  of  the  petals  of 
common  mallow,  Malra  sylvesiris.  See  ilALLow.]  A 
color  of  a  delicate  purple,  violet,  or  lilac. 

Mauve  aniline  iChem.),  a  dyestutf  produced  artificially 
by  the  oxidation  of  commercial  aniline,  and  the  first  dis- 
covered of  the  so-called  coal-fitr,  or  aiidint',  dyfs.  It 
consists  of  the  sulphate  <»f  mauveiiie,  and  is  a  dark 
browii  or  bronze  amorphous  pi-wder,  wliicJi  dissolves  to 
a  beautiful  purple  color.  Called  also  uuiline  purple, 
violiju\  etc. 

Mauve'ine  (movTn  or  -en),  n.  {Chem.)  An  artificial 
organic  base,  obtained  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  anilino 
and  toluidine,  and  valuable  for  the  dyeatutfs  it  forms. 
[Written  also  mauvine.] 

Mauv'ine  (movTn  or  -en),  a.     Mauve-colored. 

Mav'er-ick  (mSv'er-Tk),  7t.  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States,  a  bullock  or  heifer  that  lias  not 
been  branded,  and  is  unclaimed  or  wild  ;  —  said  to  be 
from  Maverick,  the  name  of  a  cattle  owner  in  Texas  who 
neglected  to  brand  his  cattle. 

Ma'vls  (raa'vTs),  n.  [F.  mauvis.  Arm.  milvid,  milfidf 
7nilclthouid,  Com.  7nelhnez.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  European 
throstle  or  song  thrush  {Turdus  mitsicits). 

Maw  (ma),  n.     [See  Mew  a  gull.]     {Zo'ol.)  A  gull. 

Maw,  n.  [OE.  7nau'e,  AS.  niaga  stomach  ;  akin  to  D. 
7)iaag,  OHG.  mayo,  G.  magen,  Icel.  magi,  Sw.  mage., 
Dan.  7nare.  V103.]  1,  A  stomach  ;  tlie  receptacle  into 
which  food  is  taken  by  swallowing  ;  in  birds,  the  craw; 
—  now  used  only  of  the  lower  animals,  except  hnmoroua- 
ly  or  in  contempt.  Chaucer. 

Bellies  and  niaics  of  living  creatures.  Macon. 

2.  Appetite;  inclination.     [Obs.] 

Unless  you  had  more  nuiir  ti>  do  mc  good.    Meau.  !f  Fl. 

Fish  maw.    {Zo'ol.)  See  under  Fish. 

Maw,  71.     An  old  game  at  cards.  Sir  A.  "Weldon. 

Mawk  (mak),  ti.  [OE.  7nauk,  7na3ek,  Icel.  7iiaSkr  ; 
akin  to  Dan.  maddik,  and  E,  mad  an  earthworm.  See 
Mad,  «.]     1.  A  maggot.     [_Scof.] 

2.  A  slattern  ;  a  mawks.     \^Prov.  Eng."] 

Maw'kln  (ma'kTn),  71.     See  Malkin,  and  Mackin. 

Mawk'lng-ly  (makTug-lJ),  o<iv.    Slattemlj-.     [Obs.'] 

Mawk'ish,  a.  [Orig.,  maggot}'.  See  Mawk.]  1.  Apt 
to  cauiic  satiety  or  loathing  ;  nauseous ;  disgusting. 

So  sweetly  niawkiih,  and  so  smoothly  dull.         Pope, 

2.  Easily  disgusted ;  squeamish  ;  sentimentally  fastid- 
ious. J.  II.  2s'eunian. 

Mawk'ish-ly,  adw     In  a  mawkish  way. 

Mawk'lsh-ness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mawkish.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Mawks  (maks),n.  A  slattern  ;  a  mawk.  \^Prov.  Eng.] 

Mawk'y  (mak'j).  a.     Maggoty.     [/Vor.  Eng.] 

Maw'met  (nVa'mgt),  71.  [Contr.  fr.  Mahomet']  A  pup- 
pet;  a  doll;  originally,  an  idol,  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Mohammedans 
worshiped  images  representing  Mohammed.     [Obs.] 

Wyclif.     Beau,  d:  Fl. 

Maw'mct-ry  C-ry),  71.  The  religion  of  Mohammed; 
also,  idolatry.     See  IHawmet.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Maw'mish  (ma'mTsh),  a.  [Prov.  E.  maum  soft,  mel- 
low, rotten  ;  cf.  OD.  7nolm  rotten  wood,  G.  7nulm.] 
Nauseous.     [Obs.']  L' Estrange. 

Maw'seed'  (ma'sed'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  magsamen.'\  {Bot.) 
The  seed  of  the  opium  poppy. 

Maw'WOnn'  (-wQrm').  n.  [3laiv  the  belly  -f  wonn.^ 
{Zodl.)  {a)  Any  intestiual  worm  found  in  the  stomach, 
csp.  the  common  round  worm  {Ascaris  lumbricoidej), 
and  allied  species.  (6)  One  of  the  larvae  of  botflies  of 
horses ;  a  bot. 

!l  Mas-il'la  (mSks-ina),  n.  ;  pi.  Maxilla  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  mala  jaw,  jawbone.]  1.  {Anai.)  (a)  The  bono 
of  either  the  upper  or  the  under  jaw. 
(b)  The  bone,  or  principal  bone,  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  bone  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  the  mandible.  [Now  com- 
monly used  in  this  restricted  sense.] 

2.  {Zo'ol.)    One  of  the  lower  or 
outer  jaws  of  arthropods. 

C^^  There  are  usually  two  pairs  in 
Crustacea  and  one  pair  in  insects.  In  cer- 
tain insects  they  are  not  used  as  jaws, 
but  may  form  suctorial  onians.  See 
Blast,  imder  Lepidoptera,  and  Dipteea, 


Maxilla  of  Beetle 
(.■lm7>Ai20(i>with 
Palpus.  Much 
enlarged. 


use*   unite,   nide,   full,   Up,   <lm ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    outi   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,   thin ;    1>om  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Mas'll-lar  (mSks'Il-ler  ;  *2TT),  )  a,    _ 

Max'U-la-ry  (-la-ry)i  i         maxilla    jawbone, 

jaw:  cL  F.  viaxill'iu€.'}  1.  (AjuiI.)  Pertaining  to  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw.  but  now  usually  applied  to 
the  upper  jaw  only.  —  7t.  The  principal  maxillary  bone  ; 
the  maxilla. 

2.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaininp:  to  a  maxilla. 

MaS'lIli-tonil  (maks-il'lT-lorm),  a.  \_Maxilla  + 
'form  :  cf.  F.  maxillijorme.^  Having  the  form,  or  struc- 
ture, of  a  maxilla. 

Max-illl-ped  (-ped),  n.  IMaxilla  +  L.  pes,  pedis, 
foot.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  mouth 
appendages  of  Crustacea,  situated 
next  behind  tlie  maxilbe.  Crabs 
have  three  pairs,  but  many  of  the 
lower  Crustacea  have  but  one  pair 
of  them.      Called  also  jaivfool,  and 

/OOt  J'lW. 

Max-11  lo-man-dib'a-lar  (- 1 5  - 

ni5n-JUj'u-ler},  n.  ^MnxUla  H~ 
nwiultbular.}  {An'tt.)  Pertaining 
to  tlie  maxilla  and  mandible ;  as, 
the  inaiiUo-mandibulnr  nerve. 

Max-il'lo-pal'a-tine  (-p5ra-tln), 
n.  [Miixilla  -^  ptiditine.^  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  muxiUary  and 
palatine  regions  of  the  skull;  as, 
the  mnxillo-pahitine  process  of  the  j-j^j  Maxilliped  of 
maxilla.     Also  used  as  n.  Crawfi>h  ;    a  Exopo- 

aiaX-U'lO-tar'bl-nal  f-tQr'bl-    dite:6Endopodite:<- 

(Anat.)  Pertaimiig  to  the  maxillary  o^ite. 
and  turbiual  reeions  of   the  skull. 

—  "-     The  maxillo-turbiual,  or  inferior  turbinate,  bone. 

I  L.  maxima  (sc. 


fL.  vmxillaris,  fr.  I  two  lobed  leaves,  and  bears  a  smgle  egg-shaped  fruit    chatter, 

- ./I,.    ;-...i at  the  forking.     The  root  and  leaves,  usi-d  in  niedir  "  '  ' 

are   powerfully   drastic. —May  beetle,    May  bug   (/ 


Max'im  (maks'Tm),  n.  [F.  maxime. 
sententia),  the  greatest  sentence,  proposition,  or  axiom, 
i.  e.,  of  the  greatest  weight  or  authority,  feni.  fr.  maxi- 
mns  greatest,  superl.  of  maqnus  great.  See  Magnitude, 
and  cf.  Maximum.]  1.  An  established  principle  or  prop- 
osition ;  a  condensed  proposition  of  important  practical 
truth  ;  an  axiom  of  practical  wisdom  ;  an  adage  ;  a  prov- 
erb ;  an  aphorism. 

*T  IS  their  maxim.  Love  is  love's  reward.       Dnj<len. 
2.  {^^us.)  The  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal  to 
two  longs,  or  four  breves  ;  a  large. 

Syn.  — Axiom;  aphorism;  apothegm;  adage;  prov- 
erb ;  saying.    See  Axiou. 

MaX'l-mil'lan  (m5ks'T-mTl'y*7n),  n.  [From  the  proper 
name.]  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  of  the  value  of  about 
13^..  Od.  stprlintr.  or  about  three  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

Mas  1-ml-za'tlon  (-mt-za'shun),  7t.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  i[H-r''.i>,iiiu'  til  the  highest  degree.  Benthnm. 
MaX'l-mlze  (uiiks'T-niiz),  v.  t.  [L.  maximm  great- 
est.] To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.  Benthnm. 
Biaxl-muni  (-mum),  «.;  pL  Maxima  (-mi).  [L., 
neut.  from  maximus  the  greatest.  Sae  Maxim.]  The 
greatest  quantity  or  value  .ittainable  in  a  given  case  ;  or, 
the  greatest  value  attained  by  a  quantity  which  first  in- 
creases and  then  begins  to  decrease  ;  the  highest  point  or 
degree  ; — opposed  to  minimum. 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation  to  the  majri- 

nitfii  of  happiness,  and  ihe  miimnmn  of  misery.    P.  Colt/uhotm. 

Maximum   thermometer,  a  thermometer  that  registers 

the  liighest  dpgrfe  of  temperature  attained  in  a  given 

time,  or  since  its  last  adjustment. 

Max'l-mum,  a.  Greatest  in  quantity  or  highest  In 
degree  attainable  or  attained  ;  as,  a  maximum  consump- 
tion of  fuel;  maximiun  pressure;  maximum  heat. 

May  (ma),  r.  [imp.  Might  (mit).]  [AS.  prea.  viseg 
I  am  able,  pret.  mealite,  mihte;  akin  to  D.  7Uogen,  G. 
Viogeu,  OHG.  vvigan,  uu/fjan,  Icel.  7Hfga,  Goth,  vnigaii. 
Rubs,  viocke.  V103.  Cf.  Dismay,  Main  strength,  Might. 
The  old  imp.  monijht  is  obsolete,  except  as  a  provincial 
■word.]  An  auxiliary  verb  qualifying  the  meaning  of  an- 
other verb,  by  expressing:  (--0  AJiility,  competency,  or 
possibility ;  —  now  oftener  expressed  by  can. 

How  man  n  man.  said  he.  with  idle  spcrch. 

Be  won  to  ^poil  thu  cufetK-  of  his  lieallh  \  Spenser. 

For  what  he  [the  kin^)  mat/  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what  he  »»('/ 

do  as  juht,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible.  Pitcon. 

For  of  all  Bad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 

The  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been."     If'Ai»i€r. 

(6)  Liberty;  permission;  allowance. 

Th»)U  mawt  be  no  longer  steward.         Luke  xvi.  2. 

(c)  Contingency  or  liability  ;  possibility  or  probability. 

Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  man  advance 
Some  general  niaxinni.  or  be  right  by  chance.  Pnpe. 

(d)  Modesty,  courtesy,  or  concession,  or  a  desire  to  soften 
a  question  or  remark. 

llow  old  TTioy  PhiUia  be,  you  ask.  Prior. 

(e)  Desire  or  wish,  as  in  prayer,  imprecation,  benedic- 
tion, and  the  like.     "May  you  live  happily."       Drydciu 

May  be.  and  It  may  be,  are  used  as  equivalent  to  jiossi- 
blu,  jirrhap.s.  In/  rlianrf,  per  adventure.    See  Ist  Maybe. 

May,  «.  [Cf.  Icel.  mier,  Goth,  muwi ;  akin  to  E. 
ina,.h-n.     V103.]     A  maiden.     [Obs.'\  Chancer. 

May,  «.  [F.  Mai,  L.  Maius ;  bo  named  in  honor  of 
the  goddeBft  Maia  (Gr.  Maia),  daughter  of  Athia  and 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.]  1.  Tlio  fiftli  month  of 
the  year,  containing  thirty-one  days.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  early  part  or  springtime  of  life. 

Iliii  Afay  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  luntihood.  Shnl: 

3.  (riot.)  The  iiowfTH  of  the  lmwthorn;~so  called 
fioni  tlioir  time  of  hloMsi-mlng  ;  also,  the  hawthorn. 

The  palm  nnd  mat/  make  country  honeen  gay.       ,Vn.«A. 
riumcH  thot  mocked  the  mat/.  TrnnyKim. 

4.  Tho  merrymaking  of  May  Day.  Tciinyson. 
ItftUftn  may  i Hot.),  a  whrubby  sperieH  of  Spinm  (.S*.  hy- 

pfriri/'iliat  witli  many  clufttern  of  winall  white  flowertt 
niong  the  Klcinler  liranchcn.  -  May  apple  i  /fo/.i,  the  fruit 
of  an  Aini-rir-au  plmt  i  I'ndfmhu'i"  <"  i"llatuin).  AImo. 
the  plant  itsell  Ipopiilurly  called  mananda),  wlii(;h  Jiiw 


....y  one  of  numerous  species  of  large  laniell  ;i>rn  1 
tliat  appear  in  the  winged  state  in  May.  Tlit-y  ln-lon;^'  to 
Meloluntha,  and  allied  genera.  Called  also  Junr  /"  --//'.  — 
May  Day.  tlie  first  d;iv  of  May  ;  ^celebrated  ni  tliL-  rustic 
parts  ut  Kiighuid  bv  the  crowning  of  a  May  (|uueii  with  a 
garhiiid,  ;iiiil  l.vilaiuiiig  about  a  Slay  pole.— May  dew, 
the  luorniug 'kw  uf  tlie  Jirst  day  of  May.  to  which  nuig- 
ical  properties  were  attributed.—  May  flower  (/*'"/. i,  a 
plant  that  flowers  in  May;  also,  its  blossom.  See  May- 
flower, in  the  vocabulary.  —  May  fly  \Zonl. ),  any  speiies 
of  K)>lfmera,  and  allied  genera  ;  -  so  called  bi'iaUMe  the 
mature  tlies  of  many  species  app'-ar  in  May.  See  Kflu-m- 
er'i!  Jl'l,  uu'ier  Ephemeual.  -  May  game,  any  M;iv-day 
sport.  —May  lady,  the  »iueen  or  lady  of  May.  in  oM  May 
games.  —  May  lily  i  Hot. ),  the  lily  of  the  valley  i  OmvaUaria 
majali.<\.  —  May  pole.    See  Maypole  in  the  Vocabulary. 

—  May  queen,  a  girl  or  young  woman  crowned  queen  in 
the  sports  of  May  Day.  —May  thorn,  the  hawthorn. 

I  Ma'ya  (ma'ya),  n.  {Ili/uloo  Ffiilos.)  The  name  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  matter,  called,  in  Eng- 
lish, ideal  isTn  ;  hence,  nothingness;  vanity;  illusion. 

May'be  (ma'be),  adv.  [For  it  viay  6e.]  Perhaps; 
possibly  ;  peradventure. 

Maijbe  the  amorous  count  solicits  her.  Shak. 

In  a  liberal  and,  ma>ibe,  somewhat  reckless  way.      Tijlor. 
May^be,  a.     Possible  ;  probable,  but  not  sure,     [-fi.] 

Then  add  those  mayhe  years  thou  hast  to  live.     Dri/Ucn. 
MayHie,  »•    Possibility;  uncertainty.     [J?.] 

What  they  offer  is  mere  maybe  and  shift.  Creech. 

Mayl>ird'  (ma'bSrd'),  »■     (Zool.)  (a)  The  wlumbrel ; 

—  called  also  May  J'oicl,  May  curlew,  a-nd  May  u-haap. 
(b)  The  knot.     ISouthern  U.  S.}     (c)  The  bobolink. 

May'bloom'  (ma'blobm'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  hawthorn. 

May'bUSh'  (ma'bysh'),  "•     {Bot.)  The  hawthorn. 

May'duke'  (ma'duk'),?'-  [Corrupt,  of  Medoc,  a  prov- 
ince in  France,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated.] 
A  large  dark-red  cherry  of  excellent  quality. 

May'ilah'  (ma'flsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  common  American 
minnow  (Fundidus  inajalis).     See  MiNXOW. 

May'IlOW'er  (ma'rtou'er).  ?i.  {Bof.)  In  England,  the 
hawthorn;  in  New  England,  the  trailing  arbutus  (see 
Akbi-tus)  ;  also,  the  blossom  of  these  plants. 

Maytap  (ma'hSp),  adv.  Perhaps;  peradventure. 
IProv.  or  Dialectic'] 

May'hem  (ma'hgm),  n.     [The  same  as  v}aim.     See 


Maim.']  (Laic)  The  maiming  of  a  person  by  depriving 
him  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  members  which  are  neces- 
sary for  defense  or  protection.     See  Maim. 

Maying  (ma'Tng),  n.  The  celebrating  of  May  Day. 
*'  He  met  h'-^r  once  a-Mauina.'"  Milton. 

Ma'yon  nalse'  (ma'vu'naz'),  ti.  [F.]  A  sauce  com- 
pounded of  raw  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  olive  oil  to 
the  consistency  of  a  sirup,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar, 
pepper,  salt,  etc.  ;  —  used  in  dressing  salads,  fish,  etc. 
Also,  a  dish  dressed  with  this  sauce. 

May'or  (ma'er),  Ji.  [OE.  maire,  F.  maire,  fr.  L.  7?m- 
?'or  greater,  higher,  nobler,  conipar.  of  ma  gnus  great; 
cf.  Sp.  mayor.  See  Major,  and  cf.  Merino.]  The  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough  ;  the  chief  officer  of  a 
municipal  corporation.  In  some  American  cities  there 
is  a  city  court  of  which  the  mayor  is  chief  judge. 

t!  May'or-al  (-al),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  7)m.vor greater,  L.  major.'} 
The  conductor  of  a  mule  team  ;  also,  a  head  shepherd. 

May'or-al-ty  (-51-tJ),  n.  The  office,  or  the  term  of 
offi''e,  of  a  mavor. 

May'or-ess  (ma'er-Es),  71.     The  wife  of  a  mayor. 
May'or-shlp,  «.    The  office  of  a  mayor. 
May'pole'  (ma'poF),  n.    A  tall  pole  erected  in  an  open 
phve  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  about  which  the  rustic 
May-day  .sports  were  liad. 

May'pop  (ma'pSp),  71.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  maracocl-.l 
(Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of  a  passion  flower,  especially 
that  of  the  North  American  Passi^ffora  iiicar7iaia,  an 
oval  yellowish  berry  as  large  as  a  small  apple. 

May'weed'  (ma'weLV),  n.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  composite 
plant  (Anf/iemis  Cotula),  having  a  strong  odor;  dog's 
fennel.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  now  common  by  the 
roadsides  in  the  United  States.     (/»)  The  feverfew. 

Ma-za'ma  (ma-zii'ma),  i  n.  (Zoi'd.)  A  goatlike  ante- 
Ma-za'me  (mA-za'mt),  )  lope  {JIapluccrus  monta- 
7uis)  which  inhabits  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  fre- 
quenting the  highest 
parts  ;  —  called  also 
jnnu7itaiii  ffoaf. 

Maz'ard  (mSz'erd),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  merise  a  wild 
cherry.]  (Bat.)  A  kind  of 
small  black  cherry. 

Maz'ard, «.  [Prob.  fr. 

mazer,  the  head  being 
compared  to  a  large  gob- 
let.] The  iaw;  the  head 
or  «kull.      [O/75.]      Shak. 

Maz'ard,  »■.  t.  To 
knock    on    the    head.  Mnznnm. 

[0/,,v.] 

MaZ'a-rlne'  fmSr/A-ren').  f^-  ^^f  or  pertaining  to  Car- 
<liiial  Mazarin,  prime  minister  of  France,  1(V13-10G1. 

Mazarine  Bible,  the  firitt  Bible,  and  perhaps  the  first 
complete  book,  printed  with  movable  metal  types ;  — 
printed  by  Gutenberg  at  Meniz.  Ur.!'  .Vi;  so  called  be- 
cause a  ropy  was  foimil  in  tlie  Mazarine  Library,  at  Paris, 
about  ITBd.  —  Mazarine  blue,  a  deep  blue  color,  nameil  in 
honor  of  Cardinal  Ma/.arin. 

Maz'a-rlne',  ».     Mazarine  blue. 

Maz'de-an  (m;1zMv-(/n),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ahura- 
Mazila,  or  Ormuzd,  the  benoflrent  deity  in  tlio  Zoroas- 
trinn  «lualistir  syfltem  ;  hence,  Zoroastrian. 

Maz'de-lam  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  /oroastrian  religion. 

Maze  (miiz),  ?!.  [OE.  J'm.vf' ;  cf.  OE.  masfii  to  con- 
fuse, puzzle,  Norweg.  masnut  to  fall  hito  a  Hhunber,  7unsn 
to  be  continually  busy,   prate,   chatter,    Icel.    7nasn    to 


dial.  Sw.  masn  to  ba.sk,  Vje  slow,  work  slowly 
and  lazily,  inas  slow,  lazy.]  1.  A  wild  fancy;  a  con- 
fused notion.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought;  perplexity;  uncertainty; 
state  of  bewilderment. 

3.  A  confusing  and  baffling  network,  as  of  paths  or 
passages;  an  intricacy;  a  labyrinth.  *'Quamt  wiarf*  on 
the  wanton  green."  Shak. 

Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford  brook.   Wordsuoith. 

The  ways  of  Ileaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 

Puzzled  with  mazen,  and  perplexed  with  error.     Addisou. 

Syn.  —  Labyrinth  ;  intricacy.    See  Labyrinth. 

Maze  (maz),  V,  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Mazed  (mazd) ;  p. 

pr.  lV  rb.  71.  Mazing.]    To  perplex  greatly;  to  bewilder;. 

to  astonish  and  confuse  ;  to  amaze.  Soidh.. 

Maze,  V.  i.     To  be  bewildered.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Maz'ed-ness  (maz'5d-ngs),  n.    The  condition  of  being: 

mazed;  confusion;  astonishment.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Maze'iul  (maz'ful),  (/.    Mazy.    [06*.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Maz'er  (-er),  ji.     [OE.  jna.ser,  akin  to  OD.  viaser  an 

excrescence   on   a  maple  tree,  OHG.  inasar,  G.  maser 

spot,  Icel.  luosurr  maple.]    A  large  drinking  bowl;  — 

originally  made  of  maple.     lObs."] 

Tlicir  brimful  Jiuizers  to  the  feasting  brinp.     Draiiluit. 
Ma'zl-ly  (ma'zt-ly),  adv.     In  a  mazy  manner. 
Ma'zi-ncss,  n.     Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  mazy. 
Maz  0-loglc-al  (m5z'i-loj'T-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  iiiaziilni,'y. 

Ma-zol'o-g:lst  (ma-zSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  hi  ma- 
zolopy  or  ma^^tology. 

Ma-zol'0-gy  (  jy),  n.  [Gr.  ^afils  the  breast  -J-  dogy.l 
Same  as  Mast'ilugv. 

Ma-ZOUr'ka  (ma-zoorni^),  1  71.    A  Polish  dance,  or  the 

Ma-zur'ka  (ma-zQr'ka),  |  music  which  accompa- 
nies it,  usually  in  3-4  or  3-8  measure,  with  a  strong  accent 
on  the  second  beat. 

Ma'Zy  (ma'zy),   a.     [From  Maze.]     Perplexed  with 
turns  and  windings  ;  winding ;  intricate  ;  confusing ;  per- 
plexing ;  embarrassing;  as,  j/urry  error.  Milton. 
To  range  amid  the  mnzy  thicket.  Spenser^ 
To  run  the  ring,  nnd  trace  the  iiiocy  round.        Dnjden. 

Me(mf),;»-oH.   One.   See  MEN,/>ro7i.  iObs.']  Chaucer. 

Me  (me  1.  pers.  pron.  [AS.  we,  dat.  &  ace,  mec,  ace.. 
only  ;  akin  to  D.  mij,  G.  7uich,  Icel.  &  Goth,  viik,  L.  ?»e, 
Gr.  ^le,  c/ie,  Skr.  7)m,  7»«m.  V187.  Cf.  2d  Mine.]  The 
person  spciking,  regarded  as  an  object ;  myself  ;  a  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  used  as  the  objective  and  dative 
case  of  the  pronoun  I;  as,  he  struck  me ;  he  gave  7ne  the 
money,  or  be  gave  the  money  to  me;  he  got  me  a  hat, 
or  he  got  a  hat  for  ?«?. 

E^^  In  7nethinks,  me  is  properly  in  the  dative  case,  an<r 

the  verb  is  impersonal,  the  con.strurtion  being, /(  aji/>ear.< 

to  me.    In  early  use  yne  was  often  placed  before  forms  01 

the  verb  to  be  with  an  adjective  ;  as,  me  were  lief. 

Me  rntlier  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 

Than  iny  unpleascd  eye  see  your  courtesy.  S/iak^ 

Meach  Cm?ch),  r.  i.    To  skulk  ;  to  cower.    See  Mick. 

Mea'cock  1  me'kok),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  meek  ■\-  cock.}  An 
uxorious,  clttiiiinate,  or  spiritless  man.    [O65.]   Johnson.. 

Mead  (med),  71.  [OE.  mede,  AS.  77ieoilo;  akin  to  D. 
inede,  G.  ^net,  metk,  OHG.  metn,  viitu,  Icel.  7nfoSr,  Dan. 
midd,  Sw.  mjnd,  Russ.  7ned%  Lith.  viidns,  W.  7nedd,  Gr. 
p.i9v  wine,  Skr.  madhu  honey,  a  sweet  drink,  as  adj., 
sweet.  V270.  Cf.  Metheglin.]  1.  A  fermented  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey  with  malt,  yeast,  etc. ;  metheg- 
lin  ;  hydromel.  Chancer.. 

2.  A  drink  composed  of  sirup  of  sarsaparilla  or  other 
flavoring  extract,  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.     [C  .S.] 

Mead,  71.     [AS.  77md.    See  Meadow.]    A  meadow. 
A  iiiette 
All  full  of  frcshc  flowers,  white  nnd  reedc.      Chaucer^ 
To  fiTtilc  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandcrnig  steps  he  leads.  Addiaon. 

Mead'ow  (mSd'o),  n.  [AS.  7neadu;  akin  to  mmK 
and  to  G.  7nntte ;  prob.  also  to  E.  inow.  See  Mov/  to  cut 
(grass),  and  cf.  'Jd  Mead.]  1-  A  tract  of  low  or  level 
land  producing  grass  which  Is  mown  for  hay  ;  any  field 
on  which  grass  is  grown  for  hay. 

2.  Low  land  covered  with  coarse  grass  or  rank  lierbage 
near  rivers  and  in  marshy  places  by  the  sea  ;  as,  tl»e  sail 
mcadous  near  Newark  Bay. 

Mead'OW,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  meadow;  of  the 
nature  of  a  meadow  ;  produced,  growing,  or  living  in,  a 
meadow.  "  Fat  7neadou-  ground."  Milton. 

Cn?^  For  many  names  of  plants  compounded  witk 
inradnif,  see  the  particular  word  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Meadow  beauty.  [Bot.)  Same  as  Deeuorass. —Meadow 
foxtail  [lint.),  a  valuable  pasture  grass  {Alojtecnriis  pra- 
fi-)i.si.K\  resembling  timothy,  but  witli  softer  spikes. 
Meadow  grass  [lint.),  a  naiiif  given  to  sevi-ral  grasses  of 
the  jijenus  /'o(/,  eoimnnn  in  nn-;i.lo\\.s,  and  ot  great  valuer 
for  hay  and  for  pasture.  See  Grass.  —  Meadow  hay,  a 
coarse  grass,  or  truo  sedge,  growing  in  uneultivated 
swamp  or  river  meadow  ;  —  used  as  fodder  or  bedding  tor 
cattle,  packing  for  ice,  etc.  [Loral,  I'.  S.]  Meadow  hen. 
tZai'd.)  (rt)  The  American  bittern.  S.-e  STAKE-nuivKR.  lb* 
The  American  coot! /''f/'V'fi.    (n  The. lapper  rail. -Mead 


ow  lark<;foo/.).  an  v  species  .if  ,S7f/r//'//.(,  a  geiiun  of  Amer- 
ican birds  allied  to  tlie  starlings.  The  conimon  spc<ie« 
(S.  inagnit)  Uaa  a  yellow  breast  with  a  black  crescent.  -■ 


Meadow  Lark  {Stuni^fla  marjiia). 


ale,   senile,   c&re,   ftm,   Urm,   ask,   Until,  ^U ;    ove,   event,   find,   fdrn,   recent ;    Ice,   tdca,  HI  t    old,    flbey,   6rb,   odd  ; 
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Meadow  mouao  (Zoi)!.),  any  mouso  of  the  K<'nu8  Ariucola. 
ttH  till-  I'diiiiiioii  American  Bpecie«  A.  rij-i riu :  —caUod 
alno  fifld  iiioiis'-.  and  Jifhi  vole. —  Maa.Aow  muBsel  (Hoiif.is 
an  American  rilibed  musHt^l  {Mo'linln  jiN-atuln},  v<^ry 
abundant  in  salt  marahea.  ■  Meadow  ore  (.!///(. I,  bntj-iri'ii 
oro,  a  kind  of  iimonito.  —  Moadow  parsnip.  I  !io/.>  Sec  uii- 
dtr  Parsnip.  —  Meadow  pink.  \/>"f.)  Sn-  luidiT  I'ink.  - 
Meadow  pipit  (Zonf.),  it  umall  .siii^iiiK  I. in!  nf  tin'  K'-mm 
Aii/fiii\,  as  /I.  7j7Y(/(7/A/.s',  (jf  Kin-(>i>i'.  Moadow  rue  ^  li"t.\, 
a  driicato  early  plant,  of  tin-  K''nun  'rhuhrtrum,  liavniii 
compninid  leaves  and  ninm^roiiK  wliite  (ImverH.  Tiiern 
are  many  species. -Moadow  eaffron.  (lint.)  See  under 
Saffron.  —  Meadow  eage.  ( li"t. )  Sec  under  Sage.  —  Mead- 
ow saxifrage  (livt.).,  an  uniltellilVious  plant  nf  Europe 
i.Sil'n!s  i>r<itriisis),  somewliat  le.sciiililuiK  lonucl.  —Mead- 
ow Bnlpe  {Zi'iil.),  the  common  uv  y.wk.  :>nipc. 

Mead'ow-sweot'  (m6d'o-swet'),  )7i.  (Hot.)  TUouaitm 

Mead'OW-WOrt  (niSd'o-wdrtO,  f  <>f  several  plants 
of  llie  Kenii.4  S/>,i:i<i,  e.speciaUy  tlic  white-  or  pink-tlow- 
ered  .S'.  sfilicifoIiUf  a  low  European  and  American  shrub, 
and  the  lier[jaceou8.S'.  i'tmdriii^  which  has  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  compound  cymes. 

Mead'ow-y  (med'u-J),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mead- 
ows ;   resemliliiit;,  or  conwistiuK  of,  meadow. 

Mea'ger  i  {Mir-'t,'er),  n.    [OE.  megre,  F.  muigrr^  L.  mti- 

Mea'gre  i  <•*:*■ ;  akin  to  D.  &.  (i.  miujrr^  Icel.  iiui'ir, 
and  prob.  to  Gr.  y.aKp6<;  long.     Cf.  Emaiiate,  MaiQKE.J 

1    Destitute  of,  or  having  little,  tJesh  ;  thin;  lean. 
j\fftt{/ir  WLTf  Ins  liiiiks  : 
Sharp  misery  Imd  worn  him  to  tlm  bones.  S/iaK: 

2.  Destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  atrength,  or  the  like ; 
defective  in  quantity,  or  poor  in  quality  ;  poor  ;  l>arren  ; 
scanty  in   ideas  ;  wanting  strength  of   diction  or  afflu- 
ence of  imagery.     "  Mcnt/er  soil."  Dryden. 
Of  Ecctdur  hubits  uiul  meager  religious  belief.    /.  I'nt/lor. 
His  education  had  been  but  mea'jfr.  Motley. 

3-  (Min.)  Dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  as  chalk. 

Syn.  — Thin;  lean;  lank;  gaunt;  starved;  hungry; 
poor  ;  emaciated  ;  scanty  ;  barren. 

Mea'ger.  Mea'gre,  '■•  f.    To  make  lean.    [Ohs.'\ 

Mea'ger-ly.  Mea'gre-ly,  "'/''.    Poorly;  thinly 

Mea'ger  ness,  Moa'gre-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  heiiig  meager  ;  leanness;  scantines.s  ;  barrenness. 

DIea'gre  (me'ger),  ii.  [F.  maigir.l  {Zo'ol.)  A  large 
European  .seiicnoid  fish  {Sciiena  umbra  or  .S".  aquila).,  hav- 
ing white  bloodless  flesh.  It  la  valued  aa  a  food  fish. 
[Written  also  maigre.'\ 


gre. 

Meak  (mek),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  viPce  sword.  OS.  maki,  Icel. 
mfekir.']     A  hook  with  a  long  handle.      [''>^.\-.]      Tiisser. 

Meaking,  n.  [See  Meak.]  (Xaitt.)  The  process  of 
picking  out  the  oakum  from  the  seams  of  a  vessel  which 
ie  to  be  recalked. 

Maaklng  Iron  (Nnuf..),  the  tool  with  which  old  oakum  is 
picked  out  of  a  vessel's  seams. 

Meal  (niel),  n.  [OE.  mele,  AS.  miel  part,  portion, 
portion  of  time ;  akin  to  E.  meal  a  repast.  Cf.  Piece- 
meal]    Apart;  a  fragment ;  a  portion.     [06^.] 

Meal,  71.  [OPL  mel ;  akin  to  E.  ?neal  a  part,  and  to 
D.  innal  time,  meal,  G.  7n(il  time,  vwhl  meal,  Icel.  inTil 
measure,  time,  meal, Goth,  mel  time,  and  to  E.  inpusine. 
See  Measure.]  The  portion  of  food  taken  at  a  particu- 
lar time  for  the  satisfaction  of  appetite ;  the  quantity 
usually  taken  at  one  time  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
hunger;  a  repast;  the  act  or  time  of  eating  a  meal ;  as, 
the  traveler  has  not  eaten  a  good  meal  for  a  week  ;  there 
was  silence  during  the  meal. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ?  Shak. 

Meali  ti.  [OE.  viele,  AS.  melii^  melo  ;  akin  to  D.  meel, 
G.  mehl^  OHG.  melo,  Icel.  wyo?,  Sw.  mj6l,  Dan.  meet, 
also  to  D.  malen  to  grind,  G.  mahlen,  OHG.,  OS.,  iV 
Goth,  mnlan,  Icel.  mala,  W.  main,  L.  molere,  Gr.  /xuAtj 
mill,  and  E.  ;)((//.  V108.  Cf.  Mill,  Mold  soil,  i\IoLE  an 
animal,  Immolate,  Molar.]  1.  Grain  (esp.  maize,  rye, 
or  oats)  that  is  coarsely  ground  and  unbolted  ;  also,  a 
kind  of  flour  made  from  beans,  pease,  etc. ;  sometimes, 
any  flour,  esp.  if  coarse. 

2.  Any  substance  that  is  coarsely  pulverized  like  meal, 
but  not  granulated. 

Meal  beetle  (ZouL),  the  adult  of  the  meal  worm.  See 
Meal  If  arm,  below.  -tAeal  moth  tZoo/.),A  lepidopterous 
insect  (A.'iif])ia  /arhKt/i.o,  the  larv;e  of  which  feed  upon 
menl,  flour,  etc.  —  Meal  worm  ( Zoi'il. ),  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
(Tenehrio  moUtnr)  wliicli  infests  gran- 
aries, bakehouses,  etc.,  and  is  very  in- 
jurious to  flour  and  meal. 

Meal,  V.  t.  1.  To  sprinkle  with,  or 
as  with,  meal.  Shak. 

2.  To  pulverize  ;  as,  ?»(?a/erf  powder. 

Mealies  (-Tz),  n.  pi.  [From  Mealy.] 
iBot.)  Maize  or  Indian  corn; — the  com- 
mon name  in  Soutli  Africa. 

Meall-ness  (-T-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  .'•tate  of  being  mealy. 

Meal'-mouthedM-iuouthdOiO.  See 

Mealy-mouthed. 

Meartime'  (-tim'),  n.  The  usual 
time  of  eating  a  meal.  ,,      ,      »t 

Meal'y  (y),  ".  [Cnmpar.  Mealiee  ^^'•"^-  N^*"  "'"■ 
(-I-er) ;  siiperl.  Mealiest.]  1.  Having  the  qualities  of 
meal;  resembling  meal;  soft,  dry,  and  friable;  easily 
reduced  to  a  condition  resembling  meal ;  as,  a  mealy 
potato. 

2.  Overspread  with  something  that  resembles  meal ; 
as,  the  menbj  wings  of  an  insect.  Shak. 


Meal  Worm- 
a  Lnrva  :  h  Aflult 


Mealy  bug  f^oi)/.),  a  Rcale  insect  (Corc«5  ai/on/f/um,  and 
relatea    HpeeicHi,  covered   with   a    white 
pDwderlike   subHtance.     It  is  a  common 
pest  in  bnthuiiKCH. 

Meal'y-mouthed'    (mel'j^-moutlKp), 

'/.  UHing  N'llt  wordii  ;  plauHJble  ;  atlected- 
ly  or  timiciiy  delicate  of  sjn-ech  ;  unwill- 
ing to  tell  tlie  trutli  in  i)lain  language. 
"  Mealy-mouthed  iihilanthropies."  Ten- 
nyson. 

She  wufl  a  fool  to  bc  mcali/'inoiifhrd  where 
nuturo  Hpi-ukii  km  pluin.  L'/'Jstrauffc. 

—  Meal'y-mouth'ed-ness  (-mouth'Sd- 

ne.s|,  ;/. 

Mean  (men),  t.  t.  limp.  \-  p.  p. 
Mf.ant  (m6nt);  p.  pr.  &  vl}.  n.  Mean- 
ing. ]  [OE.  mriten,  AS.  mun/aji  to  re- 
cite, tell,  intend,  wish  ;  akin  to  OS. 
minian  to  have  in  mind,  mean,  D. 
met  lien,  G.  ineinen,  OHG.  mcinaji,  Icel. 
meina,  Sw.  vieiia,  Dan.  mejie,  and  to  E.  mind.  V104. 
See  MiNi>,  and  cf.  MoAN.J  1.  To  have  in  tlio  mind,  as 
a  purpose,  intention,  etc. ;  to  intend;  to  purpose  ;  to  de- 
sign ;  as,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Wliat  iiicaii  yc  by  Ibis  ncrvicc  ?  AV.  xii.  20. 

Vc  thought  evit  uguiniit  nie  ;  but  God  iiuxtut  it  untu  good. 

Oen.  I.  20. 
I  am  not  ii  SiiuiiiarJ 
To  say  tbat  it  isyuura  and  not  to  nrruii  it.    Lonufellow. 

2.  To  signify  ;  to  indicate  ;  to  import ;  to  denote. 

What  mean  tlicsc  tcven  ewe  luniliw  ?     Gen.  xxi.  20. 
Go  ye,  and  learn  what  tliut  meruit  tli.     Matt.  ix.  l'-'.. 

Mean,  v.  i.  To  have  a  purpose  or  intention.  \_Iiare, 
except  in  the  phrase  to  mean  ivell,  or  ?7/.]  Shak. 

Mean  (men),  a.  iCompar.  Meaner  {-Zr);  superl. 
Meanest.]  [OE.  mcne,  AS.  mitne  wicked  ;  akin  to  man, 
a.,  wicked,  n.,  wickedness,  OS.  men  wickedness,  OHG. 
nteht,  G.  mehieid  perjury,  Icel.  mein  liann,  hurt,  and 
peril,  to  AS.  genixyie  common,  general,  D.  geineen,  G. 
gemein,  Goth,  gamiiins,  and  L.  conimnni}!.  The  AS.  ge- 
nixne  prob.  influenced  the  meaning.]  1,  Destitute  of 
distinction  or  eminence  ;  common  ;  low  ;  vulgar  ;  hum- 
ble.   "  Of  vienn  parentage."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tlie  mean  man  bowetli  down,  and  the  great  man  hunilib-tii 
himself.  U.  li. '.'. 

2.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind  ;  low-minded  ;  base  ;  des- 
titute of  honor  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  a  mean  motive. 

Can  you  imaeinc  I  no  niran  coulrl  prove. 

To  save  my  liti.'  by  changing  of  my  love  ?      Diii'h'u. 

3.  Of  little  value  or  account ;  worthy  of  little  or  no 
regard  ;  contemptible ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions  and  great  Ca;ear  found 

Our  latliers  iMinian  foes.  J.  Fltilii-s. 

4.  Of  poor  quality  ;  as,  mean  fare. 

B.  Penurious;  stingy  ;  close-fisted  ;  illiberal ;  as,  mean 
hospitality. 

^^^  Jfean  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, the  sense  of  wliich  is  obvious  without  explana- 
tion ;  as,  nieanhoru,  ;»'''/?/-louking,  etc. 

.Syn.  — Base;  ignoble;  abject;  beggarly*  wretched; 
degraded  ;  degenerate  ;  vulgar ;  vile  ;  servile  ;  menial ; 
spiritless;  groveling;  slavish;  dishonorable;  disgrace- 
ful;  shameful ;  despicable ;  contemptible  ;  paltry;  sor- 
did.   See  Base. 

Mean,  a.  [OE.  mene,  OF.  meiien,  F.  moyen,  fr.  L. 
niedianus  that  is  in  the  middle,  fr.  inedins  ;  akin  to  E. 
7nid.  See  Mid.]  1.  Occupying  a  middle  position  ;  mid- 
dle ;  being  about  midway  between  extremes. 

Being  of  middle  nge  and  a  mean  stature.    Sir  P.  Sidnrij. 

2-  Intermediate  in  excellence  of  any  kind. 

According  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly,  ililton. 

3.  (il/aM.)  Average  ;  having  an  intermediate  value  be- 
tween two  extremes,  or  between  the  several  successive 
values  of  a  variable  quantity  during  one  cycle  of  varia- 
tion ;  as,  mean  distance;  mean  motion  ;  mean  solar  day. 

Mean  distance  (of  a  planet  from  the  sun)  iAsfron.),  the 
average  of  the  distances  throughout  one  revolution  of  tlie 
planet,  equivalent  to  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  orbit.  — 
Mean  errov  {Math.  Phus.),the  average  error  of  a  number 
of  observations  found  by  taking  tlie  mean  value  of  the 
positive  and  negative  errors  without  regard  to  sign.  — 
Mean-eqnare  error,  or  Error  of  the  mean  aqaare  (Math. 
P/^y.-r.),  the  error  the  square  of  which  is  tin-  mean  of  tlie 
squares  of  all  the  errors ;  — called  al.so.  Ohpeeiallv  by 
European  WTitem.  mean  rrrnr.  -  Mean  line.  {<'njst'it(oii.) 
Same  as  Bisectrix.  —Mean  noon,  nmni  as  determined  by 
mean  time. —Mean  proportional  (between  two  nimibers) 
{Mfitli.),X\\(i  stniare  roi)t  of  tlieir  product.  —  Mean  Bun,  a 
fictitious  sun  supposed  tn  move  imiformly  in  the  equator 
so  a.s  to  be  on  tlie  meridian  each  day  at  mean  noon.  — 
Mean  time,  time  as  measured  by  an  equable  motion,  as  of 
a  perfect  clock,  or  as  reckoned  on  the  supimsitinii  tbat 
all  the  days  of  the  year  are  of  a  mean  or  uniinrm  leiigtii, 
in  contraaistinction  from  apjiareut  time,  or  tlwit  aetu:ill\ 
indirated  by  the  sun,  and  from  sidereal  tune,  ur  that 
]  measured  by  the  stars. 

Mean,  v.  1.  That  which  is  mean,  or  intermediate, 
between  two  extremes  of  place,  time,  or  number ;  the 
middle  point  or  place  ;  middle  rate  or  degree  ;  mediocri- 
ty ;  medium ;  absence  of  extremes  or  excess ;  modera- 
tion ;  measure. 

Hnt  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temper- 
ance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Bnrm,. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  tbines.                   Drye/en. 

The  extremes  we  have  mentioned,  between  which  the  well- 
instnictod  Christian  holds  the  mean,  arc  correlatives.   /.  Tat/lor. 

2.  {Math.)  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate  value 
between  several  others,  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of 
which  it  expresses  the  resultant  value  ;  usually,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  it  is  the  simple  average,  formed  by 
adding  the  quantities  together  and  dividing  by  their 
number,  which  is  called  an  arithmetical  mean.  A  geo- 
metrical mean  is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  tlie 
quantities. 

3.  That  through  which,  or  by  the  help  of  which,  an 
end  is  attained  ;  something  tending  to  an  object  desired  : 


intermediate  agency  or  meaaure  ;  aecessary  condition  or 
cuagent ;  instrument. 

'I'hejr  virtiioiiB  cinivernation  wa«  o  mc««  to  work  thcconvei- 
ftioii  of  thr  iMrathen  to  Cliriht.  Hooker. 

Vou  niuy  lie  able,  tiy  t hi»  m««n,  to  review  your  own  Mrientific 
acr|uireiiiintfi.  CvUndf/e. 

I'lnloM(i)liicul  doubt  ia  not  an  end,  but  a  mran.  Sir  W.  Ilam'tlton. 

(15^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  usually  employed  in  the 
plural  form  mean.i,  and  ofttn  with  a  singular  attribute  or 
predicate,  as  if  a  singular  nouu. 

Uy  ihix  >iuan»  be  hud  them  more  at  vnntngc.      /lacon. 
Wliut  other  tuearis  u  left  unto  u«.  S/iuk: 

4.  /'/.  Hence:  Resources;  property,  revenue,  or  the 
like,  cfumiilercd  as  the  condition  of  easy  livelihood,  or 
an  instrumentality  at  command  for  elfectint;  any  pur- 
pose ;  disposable  force  or  substance. 

Your  means  arc  very  Blender,  and  your  waste  ie  great.    Shak, 

5.  iMu.s.)  A  part,  whether  alto  or  tenor,  intermediate 
between  the  soprano  and  base  ;  a  middle  part.         [Obs.} 

'I'he  mean  Is  drowned  with  your  unruly  biitiC.        Sfin/.\ 

6.  Meantime;  meanwliile,     lOb.t.]  Spenxer. 

7.  A  mediator;  ago-between.  [Otj.]   Piers  Plowman. 

He  woooth  her  by  ni'unsanA  by  brukage.     Chaucer. 
By  all   meana,  certainly;    without  fail;  a«,  go,  by  all 
means.      By  any  meana,  in  any  way  ;  possibly  ,  at  alL 


If  '>'/  ci'i//    vifaits  I  niiirbt  ultuin    to  the 
fhiol. 


eburreclion  of  the- 
/'/„/,  iii.  U. 


Winding;  flexuous. 


-By  no  meana,  or  By  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all ;  cer- 
tainly not  ;  not  in  any  <legree. 

The  wine  on  tliis  bide  of  the  lake  is  hy  no  meant  bo  good  as 
tbiit  on  the  olbcr.  Addi»on. 

Me-an'der  (me-Sn'der),  n.  [L.  Maeander,  orig.,  a 
river  in  I'lirygia,  proverbial  for  its  many  windings,  Gr 
MatarSpos  ;  cf.  F.  ineantire.'\  1,  A  winding,  crooked, 
ur  involved  course;  as,  the  meanders  of  the  veins  and 
arteries.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.    Sir  Ii.  lilachnore. 

2.  A  tortuous  or  intricate  movement. 

3.  {Arrh.)  Fretwork.     See  Fret. 

Me-an'der,  v.  t.  To  wind,  turn,  or  twist;  to  makfr 
tiexuous.  Draifton. 

Me-an'der,  f.  ?'.  {imp.  &p  ]>.  Meandered  (-derd); 
p.  pr.  tt  rb.  n.  Meandksino.]  To  wind  or  turn  in  a 
course  or  passage  ;  to  be  intricate. 

Five  inileH  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 

'ill  rough  Wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ron,     Coleridge. 

Me-an'dll-an  (-drl-rtn),  a.  [L.  Maeandrius:  cf.  F. 
meandriin.']     Winding  ;  having  many  turns. 

I!  Me'an-dri'na  (me'Sn-dri'nd),  71.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  mi- 
andrinr.]  (Zni'd.)  A  genus  of  corals  with  meandering' 
grooves  and  ridges,  including  the  brain  corals. 

Me-an'drous  (me-Jtn'drus),  I 

Me-an'dry  i  me-Sn'dry),  ( 

Mean'ing  (menTng),  7(.  1.  That  which  is  meant  or 
intended  ;  iiit.iit ;  purpose;  aim;  object;  aa,  a  mischie- 
vous maining  was  apparent. 

If  there  be  any  good  meanina  towards  you.         Shak. 

2.  That  which  ip  signified,  whether  by  act  or  lan- 
guage;  significatic„ ;  sense;  import;  as,  the  meaning 
of  a  hint. 

3.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking.     [7?.] 

— Mean'lng-lesB,  a.  —  Mean'ing-ly,  adv. 
Mean'ly,  adv.    [Mean  middle.]    Moderately.    [Obs.l 

A  man  meaidi/  learned  binijelf,  but  not  nieanly  affectionett 
to  M't  forward  learning  in  others,  Aachaiu. 

Meanly,  adv.     [From  Mean  low.]    In  a  mean  man- 
ner ;  unworthily;  basely;  poorly;  ungenerously. 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  mia/di/  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  J/Hton.^ 

Would  you  meaiihi  thus  rely 
On  power  you  know  1  must  obey  ?  Prior. 

We  can  not  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  ot  them  (our 
kindred].  I.  Wattf. 

Mean'ness,  n.  1.  The  condition,  or  quality,  of  being 
mean  ;  want  of  excellence ;  poorness  ;  lownesa ;  base- 
ness ;  sordidness ;  stinginess. 

This  fit^ure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the  workman- 
sliip.  Addiuiu. 

2.  Ameanact;  B,s,\.oh&^\.\\\ty  of  meanness.   Goldsmith. 

Mean'-splr  It-ed  (men'spir'it-^d),  a.  Of  a  meao- 
spirit ;  ba.se;  groveling. — Mean'— spir'it-ed-ness,  n. 

Meant  (mPid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Mean. 

Mean'time   (men'tim'),  (  h.     The   intervening  time; 

Mean'while'  (-hwil'),  J  as,  in  the  meantime  (or 
mean  time). 

Mean'time',    \  adv.   In  the  intervening  time ;  during: 

Mean'WhUO'',  i      the  interval. 

Mear  (nier),  n.     A  boundary.     See  Mere.     [Obs.'\ 

Mease  (mes  or  niez),  n.  [Cf.  G.  moss  measure-^ 
Fi\e  hundred  ;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings.     {Prov.  Eng.'] 

Mea'sel-ry  (me'z'1-ry).  n.  [OE.  meselrie,  OF.  me- 
sclhrie.  See  1st  Measle.]  Leprosy.  [06.?.]  P.of  Brunne. 

Mea'Sle  (me'z'l),  n.  [OE.  mesel,  OF.  mesel,  LL.  mi- 
.•fflhis,  L.  ?niseUiis  unfortunate,  dim.  of  miser.  See 
Miser.]  A  leper.  [Obs.!  [Written  also  meazel,  and 
mcu-l.-]  WycUfiMatt.  x.  8V 

Mea'slo,  n.    {Zool.)  A  tapewonn  larva.    See  2d  Mea- 

Mea'Sled  (me'zTd),  a.  [See  2d  Measles.]  Infecteu 
or  spotted  with  measles,  as  pork.  —  Mea'sled-ness,  n. 

Mea'sleS  (me'zTz),  n.  [From  1st  Measle.]  Leprosy  : 
also,  a  leper.     [06^?.] 

Mea'sles,  "■;  pi-  in  form,  but  used  as  singular  iu 
senses  1,  2.  ^t  3.  [D.  mazelcn ;  akin  to  G.  masem,  pi..* 
and  E.  mazer,  and  orig.  meaning,  little  spots.  See 
Mazer.]  1.  {Med.)  A  contagious  febrile  disorder,  com- 
mencing with  catarrhal  sjTuptoms,  and  marked  by  the 
appearance  on  the  third  day  of  an  eruption  of  distinct 
red  circular  spots,  which  coalesce  in  a  crescentic  form, 
are  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  and  after  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eruption  gradually  decline  ;  rubeola. 

Measles  commences  with  the  ordinarj-  svmptoms  of  fever. 

Am.  Cyc. 


use,    unite,   ritde,   full,    up,   Om ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    &ins>   ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Measles  (Young  of  Tapeworm)  in  a 
Email  piece  of  Ham.  Somewhat 
eularged. 


—  Meas^or-a-bleness, 

Yet  do  it  jneasurabbj,  o 

Meas'nre  (mSzh'ur;  135),  n. 
^ure,  L. 
to  melrum 


MEASLY 

2  ( Veler  Med.)  A  disease  of  cattle  and  snine  in  whicli 
the  flesh  is  filled  with  the  erabi-j-oa  o£  ditlerent  varieties 
of  the  tapeworm. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees.     [Obs.] 

4.  pi.  (,Zodl.)  Tlie  larva"  of  any  tapeworm  (Tienia) 
an      the      cysticercus 
stage,  when  contained 
in  meat.     Called  also 
iUuhhr  worms. 

niea'Bl7  (me'zlj-1, 
a.  1.  Infected  with 
measles. 

2.  (Zool.)  Contain- 
ing larval  tapeworms ; 
—  said  of  pork  and  beef.  ,,     ^ 

Meaa'M-a-ble  (m5zh'ur-a-b'l  ,  a.  [F. -tnesurable  h. 
m".7ra",?.      See    Measuee     and    cf.    IV^SscbableO 

1.  Capable  of  being  measured ;  susceptible  of  mensu- 
ration or  computation. 

2.  Moderate;  temperate;  not  excessive. 

Of  Ills  diet  vitasurable  was  he.  Chaucer. 

!.  —  Meas'ur-a-My,  adv. 

it  becometh  Christians.    Latimer. 
[OE.  mesiire,  F.  7?ie- 

,_ ^  fr.  metiri,  77iejisns,  to  measure;  akin 

lu  ,„r,,..,..  poetical  measure.  Gr.  Merpo".  E.  meter.  Cf. 
Immense,  Mensuration,  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  A  stand- 
ard of  dimension ;  a  fixed  unit  of  quantity  or  extent ; 
an  extent  or  quantity  in  the  fractious  or  multiples  of 
-R-hich  anything  is  estimated  and  stated ;  hence,  a  rule 
by  which  an\-thing  is  adjusted  or  judged. 

2  An  iustrumeut  by  means  of  which  size  or  quantity 
is  measured,  as  a  graduated  line,  rod,  vessel,  or  the  like. 

False  ells  and  measures  be  brought  all  clean  adown. 

Ji.  oj  Oloueester. 

3.  The  dimensions  or  capacity  of  anything,  reckoned 
according  to  some  standard  ;  size  or  extent,  determined 
and  stated;  estimated  extent;  as,  to  take  one's  measure 
for  a  coat. 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
<han  the  sea.  •''"  *'■  "• 

4.  The  contents  of  a  vessel  by  which  quantity  is  meas- 
mred ;  a  quantity  determined  by  a  standard  ;  a  stated 
or  limited  quantity  or  amount. 

It  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  liid  in  three  meas- 
sjiesofraeal.  ii.<t  xiu.  21. 

5.  Extent  or  degree  not  excessive  or  beyond  bounds  ; 
moderation  ;  due  restraint  ;  esp.  in  the  phrases,  in  meas- 
■ure;  wilh  measure;  uilhout  or  beyond  measure. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure.  -'^-  ^'  ^^■ 

6.  Determined  extent,  not  to  be  exceeded  ;  limit ;  al- 
lotted share,  as  of  action,  influence,  ability,  or  the  lit  ; 
<ue  proportion. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
.days.  rs.xxxuc.i. 

7.  The  quantity  determined  by  measuring,  especially 
in  buying  and  selling  ;  as,  to  give  good  or  fuU  measure. 

8.  Undefined  quantity  ;  extent ;  degree. 
There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used  in  the  per- 

iomiauce  of  confession.  ^^r.  lai/lor. 

9.  Regulated  division  of  movement :  (a)  (Dancing)  A 
Tegulated  movement  corresponding  to  the  time  in  which 
the  accompanying  music  is  performed  ;  but,  especially, 
a  slow  and  stately  dance,  like  the  minuet,  (b)  (Mus.) 
<1)  The  group  or  grouping  of  beats,  caused  by  the  regu- 
lar recurrence  of  accented  beats.  (2)  The  space  between 
two  bars.  See  Beat,  Triple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Compound  time,  under  Compound,  a.,  and  Figure,  (o) 
iPoelrv)  The  manner  of  ordering  and  combining  the 
quantities,  or  long  and  short  syllables ;  meter  ;  rhythm  ; 
_hence,  a  foot ;  as,  a  poem  in  iambic  measure. 

10.  (Arilh.)  A  number  which  is  contained  in  a  given 
number  a  number  of  times  without  a  remainder ;  as  in 
the  phrases,  the  common  measure,  the  greatest  common 
measure,  etc.,  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

11.  A  step  or  definite  part  of  a  progressive  course  or 
policy ;  a  means  to  an  end  ;  an  act  designed  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object ;  as,  political  measures  ;  pru- 
<lent  measures;  an  inefficient  measure. 

IliB  maiestv  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had  taken  in  the 
conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his  error.  Uarentlon. 

12.  The  act  of  measuring ;  measurement.  Shak. 

13.  pi.  {(leol.)  Beds  or  strata;  as,  coal  measures; 
lead  measures. 

Lineal,  or  Long,  meaaure,  measure  of  length ;  the  measure 
«f  lines  or  distances.  —  Liquid  meaaure,  the  measure  of  liq- 
uids.—Square  meaaure,  the  measure  of  the  superficial  area 
of  surfaces  in  square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  etc.  ~ 
To  have  hard  measure,  to  have  iiarsli  treatment  meted  out 
to  one;  to  be  liarshly  or  oppressively  dealt  with.  —To 
take  mea^area,  to  make  preparations;  to  provide  means. 
—  To  take  one's  meaiure,  to  uu-asure  one,  as  for  a  gar- 
ment;  hence,  to  form  ;ili  Mpiiiioii  t,i  one's  disposition, 
character,  ability,  etc.  To  tread  a  meaeore,  to  dance  in 
the  Btyle  so  calletl.    Bee  9  (a). 

Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  milea 

To  trea'l  a  measure  with  her  on  tills  graiiB.  ShaJ:. 

Bleafi'UJ'e,  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Measured  (-fird) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Measuiiino.]  [F.  mrsurrr,  L.  mensu- 
rare.  See  Measure,  71.]  1.  To  ascertain  by  use  of  a 
meaauring  instnimeut ;  to  compute  or  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent, quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity  of,  by  a  certain 
rule  or  standard  ;  to  take  the  dimensions  of ;  hence,  to 
«etimato  ;  to  judge  of ;  to  value  ;  to  appraise. 

Great  arc  thy  worka,  Jehovah,  inflnitp 

Thy  power  I  what  thought  can  mermire  thee  ?      JItlton. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of ;  as,  the  thermometer 
measures  changes  of  temperature. 

3.  To  pass  through  or  over  in  journeying,  as  if  laying 
off  and  determining  the  distance. 

A  tnic  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 

To  miamre  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  uteps.        Nial-. 
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4.  To  adjust  by  a  rule  or  standard. 
To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  >«.((.«»,  e  your  desnes  by  your 

fortunes,  nut  your  lorluiies  by  your  desires.  Jer.  laijlor. 

5.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure;  to 'set  off  or 
apart  by  measure  ;  — often  with  out  or  oJ'. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measui-etl  to  you 
agnin.  Jto/(.  vu.  2. 

That  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called  time,  measured  out  by 
the  sun!  .hWKO'i. 

To  measure  ewords  with  one,  to  try  another's  skill  in  the 
u-se  of  the  sword ;  hence,  fiEiiratively,  to  match  one  s 
abilities  against  an  ant.agonist's. 

Meas'nre  (mezl/iir ;  135),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  meas- 
ureiiient  or  measurements. 

2.  To  result,  or  turn  out,  on  measuring  ;  as,  the  grain 
jneasures  well;  the  pieces  7neasure  unequally. 

3.  To  be  of  a  certain  size  or  quantity,  or  to  have  a  cer- 
tain length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  or  a  certain  capacity 
according  to  a  standard  measure  ;  as,  cloth  measures 
three  fourths  of  a  yard  ;  a  tree  measures  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

Meas'lired  (mSzh'ijrd),  a.  Regulated  or  determined 
by  a  standard  ;  hence,  equal ;  uuitorm  ;  graduated  ;  lim- 
ited ;  moderated  ;  as,  he  walked  with  measured  stejis ; 
he  expressed  liiniself  in  no  measured  terms.  —  Msas'- 
ured-ly,  adr. 

MeaS'Ure-lesB  (-ur-lSs),  a.  without  measure  ;  un- 
limited ;  immeasurable.  —  Meas'ure-leBB-nesB,  «. 

Syn.  —  Boundless  ;  limitless  ;  endless  ;  unbounded  ; 
unlimited  ;  vast ;  immense  ;  infinite  ;  immeasurable. 

MeaS'Iire-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of 
measuring;  mensuration  ;  as,  measurement  is  required. 

2.  The  extent,  size,  capacity,  amount,  or  quantity  as- 
certained by  measuring  ;  as,  its  meas^iremetd  is  five  acres. 

MeaB'ur-er  (-iir-er),  n.  One  who  measures ;  one  whose 
occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure  commodities  in  market. 

Meas'ur-lng,  a.  Used  in,  or  adapted  for,  ascertain- 
ing measurements,  or  dividing  by  measure. 

Measuring  faucet,  a  faucet  which  permits  only  a  given 
quautitvof  liciuid  to  pa^s  c.ich  time  it  is  opened,  or  one 
by  nuaiia  of  which  the  liquid  which  passes  can  be  meas- 
ured. —  Measuring  worm  iXo,,!.),  the  larva  of  any  geom- 
etrid  moth.    See  Geometrid. 

Meat  (met),  71,  [O'E.mele,  AS.viete;  akin  to  OS.  mat, 
meti,  V.  met  hashed  meat,  G.  »if»wurst  sausage,  OHG. 
maz  food,  Icel.  mair,  Sw.  mat,  Dan.  mad,  Goth.  7nats. 
Cf.  Mast  fruit.  Mush.]  1.  Food,  in  general ;  anything 
eaten  for  nourishment,  either  by  man  or  beast.  Hence, 
the  edible  part  of  onj-thing ;  as,  the  meat  of  a  lobster,  a 
nut,  or  an  egg.  Chaucer. 

And  God  said.  Behold.  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  ...  to  you  it  shall  he  tor  j(iea(.  t't".  i-  ^^. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  jjjen(  for  you. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food  ;  esp.,  animal  mus- 
cle ;  as,  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  fruit  without  ineat. 

3.  Specifically,  diimer;  the  chief  meal.  [Oti.]  Chancer. 
Meat  biscuit.   See  under  Biscuit.  —Meat  enTth  I  Mining). 

veget.able  mold.  Rai/wvml. —UeKt  fly.    t^oo/.)  See  Flesh 

^ -----'--' *^—j;>M,  an  offermg  of 

'    salt  and  oil.  —  To 
To  sit  at  meat,  to 


Mechanical  Powers. 

1  Lever :  2  Inclined  Plane  :  3 
Wheel  and  Axle  ;  4  Screw  i 
5  Pulley  ;  (1  Wedge. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being 


rf(/,  under  Flesh. —  Meat  offering  (.S-     .  ,    .,    -„ 

food,  esp.  of  a  cake  made  of  flour  with  salt  and  oil.  —  To 
go  to  meat,  to  go  to  a  meal.     [Obs.] 
sit  at  the  table  m  taking  food. 

Meat,  r.  I.    To  supply  with  food.     [06i.]  Tussei: 

Ilis  shield  well  lined,  his  horses  mealed  well.   Chapman. 

Me-a'tal  (me-a'tal),  a.     Of  or  pertainmg  to  a  meatus ; 
resembling  a  meatus.  Oucn. 


Meat'ea  (met'Sd),  a.  1.  Fed  ;  fattened.  [Obs.l  Tu.iser. 
2.  Having  (such)  meat ;  —  used  chiefly  in  composition  ; 
as,  thick-meo/e(f. 

Meath,  Meathe  (meth),  n.     [See  Mead.]    A  sweet 

liquor;  mead.     [_Obs.'\  Chaucer.     Milton. 

Meat'l-ness  (met'I-nSs),  71.     Quality  of  being  meaty. 

Meat'lesB,    a.      Having    no    meat  ;    without   food. 

*'  Leave  these  beggars  vieatless.^*  Sir  T.  More. 

Me-at'O-BCOpe  (me-St'6-skop),  71.    IMeatus  +  -scope.'] 

(Med.)  A  speculum  for  examining  a  natural  passage,  as 

the  urethra. 

Me-at'o-tome  (-tom),  n.  [Meatus  +  Gr.  ^t^velv  to 
cut.]  (Surg.)  Au  instrument  for  cutting  into  the 
urethra  so  as  to  enlarge  its  orifice. 

1;  Me-a'tus  (me-g'tDs),?!.  sing.  &  pi.  ;  'E.pL  Meatuses 
(-Sz).     [L.,  a  going,  passage,  fr.  meare  to  go.]    (Anat.) 
A  natural  passage  or  canal;   as,  the  external  auditory 
meatus.     See  Jllust.  of  Eab. 
Meat'y  (met'J),  a.     Abounding  in  meat. 
Meaw  (mu),  7!.    Tho  sea  mew.    iObs."]  Spenser. 

Moaw,  7'.  7'.     See  Mew,  to  cry  as  a  cat. 
Meawl  (mul),  7'.  7.     See  Mewx,  and  MutTL. 
Mea'zel  (me'z'l),  n.    See  1st  Measle.    [Obs."] 
Meazllng  (mez'llng),  a.      Falling  in  small  drops; 
mlHtling;  mizzling.     [Oft.!.]  Arlmthnot. 

Me'bles  (me'bl'z),  71.  pi.    See  Moeblbs.    [obs.] 
I'  Me-ca'te  (inu-kS'tii),  n.     [Sp.]     A  rope  of  hair  or  of 
maguey  fiber,  for  tying  horses,  etc.  [Soutliu-estcni  U.  .S'.] 
Mec'ca-wee'  (n'iJik'k(i-wi)'),  "■      Of   or  pertaining  to 
Mecca,  in  Arabia.  —  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mecca. 
Me-Cban'lC  (mS-kiln'Tk),  77.     [F.  micaniqnr  mechan- 
ics.    See  Mechanic,  n.]     1.  The  art  of  tho  application 
of  the  laws  of  motion  or  force  to  construction.     [06s.] 

2.  A  mechanician;  an  artisan;  an  artificer;  ono  who 
practices  any  mechanic  art ;  ono  skilled  or  employed  in 
shaping  and  uniting  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  etc.,  into 
any  kind  of  structure,  machine,  or  other  object,  requir- 
ing tho  use  of  tools,  or  instrnmeuts. 

An  art  quite  lost  with  our  mrchauir^.  .Sir  T.  Jirnume. 
Me-Ohan'iC  (me-kXn'Tk),  <r.  [F.  mfcanique,  L.  7>ie- 
rhanirus.  Gr.  ^Tj^ii'ito?,  fr.  /atj^"!^  a  machine.  See  Ma- 
chine.] 1.  Having  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  motion  in  the  art  of  constructing  or  making  things; 
of  or  pertaining  to  niechauica  ;  mechanical ;  as,  the  711c- 
c/iaTiic  arts.     "These  Tiicc/uint'c  philosophers."  Ray. 

J/«c/koiic  slaves, 
With  greasy  oprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  Shak. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mechanic  or  artificer,  or  to 
the  class  of  artisans  ;  hence,  rude  ;  common  ■,  vulgar. 

Til  make  a  god,  a  hem.  nr  a  king 
Detcend  to  a  iilee/iuuic  dialect.  Jluscommoti. 

Sometimes  he  ply'd  the  strong,  mecftuiiic  tool.      Thomson. 

3.  Base.     [04.5.]  fVhitlock. 
Me-chan'ic-al  (mc-k5u'i-k(jl),o.  [From  Mechanic,  a.] 

1.  I'ertaiiiiug  to,  governed  by,  or  in  accordance  with, 
mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  motion ;  pertaining  to  the  quan- 
titative relations  of  force  and  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  mental,  vital,  chentical,  etc. ;  as,  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ;  a  mechanical  theory ;  mechanical  deposits. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  machine  or  to  machinery  or 
tools ;  made  or  formed  by  a  machine  or  with  tools ;  as, 
mechanical  precision  ;  mechaniaal  products. 

"SVc  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts.  Bantm. 

3.  Done  as  if  by  a  machine  ;  uninfluenced  by  will  or 
emotion  ;  proceeding  automatically,  or  by  habit,  without 
special  intention  or  reflection ;  as,  mechanical  singing ; 
77iec/i07]7'cf/Z  verses;  mechanical  service. 

4.  Made  and  operated  by  interaction  of  forces  without 
a  directing  intelligence  ;  as,  a  mechanical  universe. 

5.  Obtained  by  trial,  by  measurements,  etc. ;  approxi- 
mate ;  empirical.    See  the  2d  Note  under  Geometric. 

Mechanical  effect,  effective  power  ;  useful  work  exerted, 
as  by  a  lua.-liine,  in  a  definite  time.  -  Mechanical  engineer- 
ing. See  the  Note  under  Engineering.  —  Mechanical  ma- 
neuvers (Md.),  the  aplilicatiou  of  mechanical  .appliances 
to  the  mounting,  dismounting,  and  moving  of  artillery. 
Farroir.  —  Mechanical  philoBophy,  the  principles  of  me- 
cliaiii<s  apiilied  to  the  investigation  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. -  Mechanical  powers,  certain  simple  mstnunents,  such 
as  the  lever  and  its  modifi- 
catifius  Ittic  wheel  and  axle 
and  the  iiuUeyi.  the  in- 
clined iihiui-  with  its  modi- 
fications (till-  screw  and  the 
wedge),  which  convert  a 
small  force  acting  through 
a  great  space  into  a  great 
force  actiug  through  a 
.small  space,  or  rice  versa, 
and  are  used  separately  or 
in  combination.  —  Mechan- 
ical Bolutionti/"?/i.l,  asolu- 
tiou  of  a  problem  by  any 
art  or  contrivance  not 
strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
means  of  the  ruler  and 
compasses,  or  other  iustru- 
ments. 

Me-chan'lc-al,    n.     A 

mechanic.     \^Obs.']     Shak. 

Me-chan'lc-al-lze  (iz), 

V.  t.    To  cause  to  become 

mechanical. 

Me-chan'lc-al-ly,  adv. 
In  a  mechanical  uu-uuier. 
Me-cban'lc-al-ness,  71. 
mechanical. 

Mech'a-nl'clan  (mSk'i-nish'an),  71.  [Cf.  F.  mlcam- 
cien.  See  Mechanic]  One  skilled  in  the  theory  or 
construction  of  machines;  a  machinist.  Boyle. 

Me-cban'1-oo-clieni'lc-al  (me-kSn'I-ko-k5m'I-kol),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  both 
mechanics  and  chemistry  ;  —said  especially  of  those  sci- 
ences which  treat  of  such  phenomena  as  seem  to  depend 
on  the  laws  both  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

Me-chan'lcB  (me-kanlks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mecanique.] 
That  scifiicc,  or  branch  of  applied  mathematics,  which 
treats  of  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies. 

^^^  That  part  of  7Jicc//"7)ic.!  which  considers  the  action 
of  lorces  in  producing  rest  oretiuilibrinm  is  caWed. statics; 
that  which  relates  to  such  action  in  producing  motion  is 
called  (/i/HOBi if.!.  The  trriii  m,,/iuiiics  includes  the  ac- 
tion of  forces  on  all  bodii-s,  wlii-thcr  solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous. It  is  sometimes,  however,  and  foruierlj-  wiisoltin, 
u.sed  distinctively  of  solid  bodies  only.  The  mechanics  ot 
iioii7<; bodies  is  called  also  hmlroslatics,  or  hydrodynam- 
ics, according  as  the  laws  of  rest  or  of  motion  are  consid- 
ered. The  mechanics  of  aascous  bodies  is  called  also 
pneumatics.  The  michaniis  of  fluids  in  motion,  with 
special  reference  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  from  them 
useful  results,  constitutes  hydraulics. 

Animal  mechanics  (Phusiol.).  that  portion  of  physiology 
which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  in  the  animal  body.  The  most 
important  mechanical  princijilc  is  that  of  the  lever,  the 
bones  fonniug  the  arms  of  the  levers,  the  contractile 
muscles  the  power,  the  joints  the  fulcra  or  points  of  sup- 
port, while  the  weight  of  the  body  or  of  tlic  individual 
Ihubs  cmi.'titut.B  the  wcii;lit  or  r.'sl^t.-Ulce.  -  Applied  me- 
chanics, tlic  inili.ijd.s  ..1  al.Kti.i.tniccliaul.-i.  applied  to 
human  art:  iilsu,  tlic  practi.  al  aiiiiluatiou  of  the  laws  of 
matter  niid  motion  to  the  construction  of  machines  ana 
structures  of  all  kinds. 

Mech'an-lsm  (m5k'rm-Tz'm),  71.  [Cf.  F.  mlcani.sme, 
L  mrchanisma.  Sec  Mechanic]  1.  The  arrangement 
or  relation  of  the  parts  of  n  machine ;  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine taken  collectively  ;  the  arrangement  or  relation 
of  the  parts  of  anything  as  adapted  to  produce  an  effect; 
as,  the  7)icc/miii.!m  of  a  watch  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  sew- 
ing machine  ;  tho  mechanism  of  11  seed  pod. 

2.  Mechanical  oper.ation  or  action, 
lie  acknriwl.dges  nothing  besides  matter  and  motion  :  fothat 

all  must  111-  p.Tfi.rn.cd  cither  by  mcrhamsm  or  accident.  Ilenllcy. 

3.  (h'iiirmatics)  An  ideal  machine;  a  combination  of 
movable  bodies  constituting  a  machine,  but  considered 
onlv  with  regard  to  relative  movements. 

Mech'an-lst,  n.  1.  A  maker  cf  machincB;  ono 
skilled  in  iiieihanics. 

2.  One  who  regards  the  jihonomena  of  nature  as  tno 
effects  of  forces  merely  inechnnical. 

Mech'an-lze  (-iz),  7.  1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JIeciunijed 
(-iz.l)  I  p.  pr.&rh.n.  Mkchanizino  (-i'zliig).j  IJ''-  '• 
vil'caniserS     To  cause  to  be  mechanical.  Shrllry. 

Mech'an-O-graph  (-ft-grAf),  71.     [Gr.  miX'"'^  machine 
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-}-  -grnph.']  One  of  a  number  of  copies  of  anything  mul- 
tiplied mechanically. 

Mech'an-O-graph'lc  (miSk/an-u-^'raf1k),  a.  1.  Treat- 
ing of  niechaiiicH.     IJt] 

2.  Written,  copied,  or  recorded  by  machinery  ;  pro- 
duced by  iiu'('liaii()^'rai)by  ;  as,  a  mfrhtnwijrnphic  record 
of  chanyert  of  ti'iupeiaturt?  ;  iiu'vltitnixjiajihic  prints. 

Mech^an-Og^ra-phlst  (-oK'ra-fT.stK  n.  An  artist  who, 
by  ine<-Iiiiiiiial  iikmiih,  multiplies  coi)ioB  of  works  of  art. 

Mech  an-og'ra-phy  {-i^),n.  The  art  of  mechanically 
miiltiitlyiiij;  eopiiH  of  a  writiuR,  or  any  work  of  art. 

Mech'an-ur'gy  (in6k'«n-flr''J5'),  n.  [Gr.  iJ.T\x<^vri  ma- 
chine -{-  the  root  of  ipyov  work.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  moving  macbinoa. 

Mech'l'tar-lst  (mek'T-tar-Ist),  n.  [From  Mechitar, 
an  Armenian,  who  foumled  the  congregation  in  the  early 
part  of  tlie  eitjhtiM-iitli  century.]  {EccL  Hist.)  One  of  a 
relifiious  coii^,'iri;:di(jM  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
ToteJ  to  thn  iinpinvement  of  ArnieniaUH. 

IVIech'lln  (iinlU'lTii),  n.  A  kind  of  laco  made  at,  or 
©ri):;iiiatiiik'  in,  Michlhi^  in  Bi;lL;iuni. 

Me-ChO'a-can  (me-cho'A-kAn  ;  Sp.  mS-chft-A-kan'),  n. 
A  epeeit-s  of  jalap,  of  very  feeble  properties,  said  to  bo 
■obtained  from  the  root  of  a  epecius  of  Convolvulus  (C. 
Meckoncaii)\  —  so  called  from  Michoacan^  iu  Mexico, 
■whence  it  is  obtained. 

Meck-e'll-an  (niBk-e'ir-rrn),  a.  (Anaf.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  discovered  by,  J.  F.  Mfckd^  a  German  anatomist. 

Meckellan  cartilage,  the  cartilaginous  rod  which  forms 
the  axis  of  the  mandible  ;  —  called  also  Meckel's  carttlatje. 

Mec'o-nate  (m6k'u-nat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  miconate.] 
i^Cheni.)  A  salt  of  meconic  acid. 

Me-COnlC  (me-kOn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ju,7)>cw>'t«d?  belongiuR 
to  the  l)Oppy,  fr,  jluJkoji'  the  poppy:  cf.  F.  mSconirjuf.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  poppy  or  opium  ; 
epecif.  (C/(C»i.),  designating  an  acid  related  to  aconitic 
acid,  found  in  opium  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance. 

Me-con'1-dine  (-T-dTn  or -den),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid found  in  opium,  and  extracted  as  a  yellow  amor- 
phous substance  which  is  easily  decomposed. 

I!  Mec'o-nld'I-umCmSk'o-nTd'T-um),  71.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  fiij/cwi'  a  poppy.  So  called  in  alhiBion  to  the  shape  of 
the  seed  cajtsuleB  of  the  poppy.]  (Zo6l.)  A  kind  of  gon- 
ophore  produced  by  hydroids  of  the  genus  Gonothyrxti. 
It  has  tentacles,  and  otherwise  resembles  a  free  medusa, 
but  remains  attached  by  a  pedicel. 

Mec'0-nln  (mSk'S-nln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mSconine,'] 
{Chem.)  A  substance  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  meco- 
iiinic  acid,  existing  iu  opium  and  extracted  as  a  white 
■crystalline  substance.  Also  erroneously  called  meconimi, 
mieconia,  etc.,  as  though  it  were  an  alkaloid. 

Mec^O-nlnlC  (niSk'o-nlnlk),  a,  {Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  which  occurs  in  opium,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  narcotine. 

llMe-CO'lU-um(me-ko'nT-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gt.  y-riKtliviov., 
fr.  jitiJKtoi' poppy.]  (Med.)  (a)  Opium.  I0bs.'\  {b)  The 
contents  of  tlie  fetal  intestine  ;  hence,  first  excrement. 

Medial  (mSd'ol),  n.  [F.  medciiUe^  It.  mednglia,  fr. 
L.  metallinii  metal,  through  (assumed)  LL.  vtetaUeus 
made  of  metal.  See  Metal,  and  cf.  Mail  a  piece  of 
money.]  A  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coiu,  struck 
with  a  device,  and  intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  a  notable  event  or  an  illustrious  person,  or  to  serve 
as  a  reward. 

IH[ed''al,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Mehaled  (-aid  or  -I'd), 
or  Medalled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Medaling  or  Medallino.  ] 
To  honor  or  reward  with  a  medal.  "  Medaled  by  the 
king."  Thackeray. 

Med'al-et  (-nl-5t),  n.    A  small  medal. 

Med^ai-Ut,  71.  [Cf.  F.  medailUste,  It.  medaglisin.l 
^Written  also  medallist.']  1.  A  person  that  is  skilled  or 
curious  in  medals  ;  a  collector  of  medals.  Addison. 

2.  A  designer  of  medals.  Macaulay. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit. 
Me-daVUc    (me-d31'lTk),  a.     Of   or  pertaining   to   a 

medal,  or  to  medals.  '*  Our  viedallic  history."    Walpolo. 

Me-dalllon  (me-dai'yiSn),  n.  [F.  medaillon.  It. 
Tnedngliune,  augm.  of  medaglia.  See  Medal.]  1.  A 
large  medal  or  memorial  coin. 

2.  A  circular  or  oval  (or,  sometimes,  square)  tablet 
bearing  a  figure  or  figures  represented  in  relief. 

Med'al-urgy  (mgd'ol-Qr'jJ),  n.  [Medal  -f-  the  root 
of  Gr.  epyoi'  work.]  The  art  of  making  and  striking 
Biedals  and  coins.     [Written  also  medallurgy.'] 

Med'dle  (mSd'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meddled 
■(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ji.  Meddling  (-dlTng).]  [OE.  med- 
len  to  mix,  OF.  medler,  viesler,  F.  meler,  LL.  miscularcj 
a  dim.  fr.  L.  miscere  to  mix.  V271.  See  Mix,  and  cf. 
JUedley,  Mellay.]  1.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  S_Obs.'] 
More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  tlioughta.  Shak. 

2.  To  interest  or  engage  one's  self ;  to  have  to  do  ; — 
in  a  good  sense.     [O&s.]  Harrow. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  your  own  business. 

I'l/ndale. 

3.  To  interest  or  engage  one's  self  unnecessarily  or  im- 
pertinently ;  to  interfere  or  busy  one's  self  improperly 
Tvith  another's  affairs  ;  specifically,  to  handle  or  disturb 
another's  property  without  permission ;  —  often  followed 
by  unth  or  in. 

Why  ehouldst  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  ?     2  Kings  xiv.  10. 

The  civil  lawycra  .  .  .  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that  betoncs 
not  to  them.  Locke. 

To  meddle  and  make,  to  intrude  one's  self  into  another 
person's  concerns.    [Archaic]  ^hak. 

Syn — To  interpose;  interfere;  intermeddle. 

Med'dle,  v.  t.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  [Ohs.}  Chnnccr. 
"Wine  meddled  \v\th  gall."         Wyclif  {Matl.  xxvii.  34). 

Med'dler  (-dler),  -n.  One  who  meddles;  one  who  in- 
terferes or  busies  himself  with  things  in  wdiich  he  has  no 
■concern  ;  an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody. 


Med'dle-some  (mSd'd'l-sum),  a.  Given  to  meddling; 
apt  to  intL-r|M(M-  ill  th*'  allairs  of  otliuio;  olficiously  in- 
truHiv.-.  -  MedMle-Bome-ness,  n. 

Med'dliiig  (-.iliiii;),  <i.     M.'idh-Moine.  Macaulay. 

Med^dllng-ly,  <idr.     in  a  meddling  manner. 

Mede  (mud),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Media  in 
Asia. 

Mede,  n.     Sen  Ist  &  2d  Mead,  and  Meed.     [06*.] 

II  Me'di-a  (nio'dT-i),  n.,  pi.  of  Medium. 

II  Me'dl-a,  ".  ,■  pi.  Medlo-:  (-5).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  medins 
middle,]  (Ph»nelic.v)  On(f  of  tho  sonant  nmtcH  fi,  S,  y 
(''.  d,  g),  in  Greek,  or  of  their  equivalents  in  other  lan- 
guages, so  named  as  intermediate  between  the  tniiirs, 
TT,  T,  K  {p,  ^  k),  and  the  a.spini/:/:  (aspirates)  <^,  0,  x  (ph 
or/,  fh,  ch).  Also  called  middle  mufe^  or  medial,  and 
H0nu;ti?ne8  5o/;  mule. 

Me'dl-a-cy  (me'dt-iUsy),  ?*.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  mediate.  .S(/-  U'.  Jl'im/llon. 

Me'dl-aB'val  (nm'dT-e'v/d  ;  277),  a.  [L.  viedius  middle 
-|-  avviim  age.  See  Middle,  and  Aoe.]  Of  or  relating 
to  tin!  Middio  A^'es  ;  as,  medimval  architecture.  [Writ- 
ton  ;U.-,<..  hii.dii  I'll.'] 

IHe'di-ae'val-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  Tho  method  or  spirit  of 
tho  Middle  Ages  ;  devotion  to  the  institutions  an<l  prac- 
tices of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  survivid  from  tho  Middle 
Ages.     [Written  also  medievalism.] 

Me'dl-ae'val-lSt,  n.  One  who  has  a  taste  for,  or  is 
versed  in,  tho  liistory  of  the  Middki  AgeH ;  one  in  aytn- 
pathy  with  tho  Bi)irit  or  forms  of  tho  Middle  Ages.  [Writ- 
ten also  medieval isl.] 

Me'dl-£e'val-ly,  udv.  In  the  manner  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  iu  aceoiiUuice  with  medisevalism. 

Me'dl-ae'vals  (-v«lz),  n.  pi.  The  people  who  lived  in 
tho  Mid.Ue  Altcs.  Ruskin. 

Me'dl-al  (iiie'dT-rtl),  a.  [L.  mediatiSy  fr.  medius  mid- 
dle :  cf.  F.  medial.  See  Middle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mean  or  average  :  mean;  a.s,  ?;ie(//«/ alligation. 

Me'dl-al,  ??.     {Phonetics)  See  2d  Medla.. 

II  MeMl-a-lU'na  (ma'd£-il-lob'na),  7i.  [Sp.  media  luna 
half-moon.]     \Zonl.)  See  Half-moon. 

Me'dl-an  (me'dl-f/n).  a.  [L.  rnedianus,  fr.  medius 
middle.  See  Medial.]  1.  Being  in  the  middle;  run- 
ning  through  the  middle  ;  as,  a  inediaii  groove. 

2.  (Zobl.)  Situated  in  the  middle  ;  lying  iu  a  plane 
dividing  a  bilateral  animal  into  right  and  left  halves ;  — 
said  of  unpaired  organs  and  parts;  as,  median  coverts. 

Median  line,  {(i)  (Aiftif.)  Any  line  in  the  mesial  plane  ; 
specif.,  either  of  the  Hues  in  which  tho  mesial  plane 
meets  the  surface  of  the  body,  ib)  (tr'eom.)  The  line 
drawn  from  an  angle  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  sidi! ;  any  line  having  the  nature  of  a  diameter. 
—  Median  plane  (Jii'if.),  the  mesial  piano.  —  Median  point 
{(r'rom.)^  till-  puint  wliere  the  three  median  lines  of  a 
triangle  mutually  intersect. 

Me'dl-an,  ?).     {Geom.)  A  median  line  or  point. 

Me'dl-ant  (-«nt),  n.  [L.  mediuns,  p.  p.  of  mediare  to 
halve  :  cf.  It.  medinntCy  F.  mediayite.]  {Mus.)  The  third 
above  the  kej-note  ;  —  so  called  because  it  divides  the  in- 
terval between  tho  tonic  and  dominant  into  two  thirds. 

Me'dl-as-tl'nal  {me'dl-as-ti'nalj,  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  media.stinum. 

Me^'dl-as'tlne  (nie'.li-asatn).       In.     [NL.    viediasti- 

II  Me'dl-as-tl'num  (-Ss-ti'num),  )  man,  fr.  L.  medius 
middle;  cf.  mediaslinus  lielper,  a  menial  servant,  LL. 
mediasliiius  equiv.  to  medius  :  cf.  F.  mediastin.]  {Anat.) 
A  partition;  a  septum;  specifically,  the  folds  of  the 
pleura  (and  the  space  included  between  them)  which 
divide  the  thorax  into  a  right  and  left  cavity.  The  space 
included  between  these  folds  of  the  pleura,  called  the 
■mediin^duid  spuce,  contains  the  heart  and  gives  passage 
to  tin-  r.snp]i;igu.s  and  great  blood  vessels. 

Me'dl-ate  U»ie'dT-iit),  a.  [L.  mediatus,  p.  p.  of  medi- 
are, V.  t.,to  halve,  v.  i.,  to  be  in  the  middle.  See  Mid. 
and  cf .  Moiety.]  1.  Being  between  the  two  extremes  ; 
middle  ;  interposed  ;  intervening ;  intermediate.    Prior. 

2.  Acting  by  means,  or  by  an  intervening  cause  or  in- 
strument ;  not  direct  or  inmiediate  ;  acting  or  suffering 
through  an  intervening  agent  or  condition. 

3.  Gained  or  effected  by  a  medium  or  condition.  Bacon. 
An  act  of  mediate  knowledge  is  complex.     .Sir  (f.  Hamilton. 

Me'dl-ate  (-at),  r.  ?'.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Mediated  (-a'tSd) ; 
p.  pr,  &.  vb.  71.  Mediating.]  [LL.  mediatus,  p.  p.  of 
//iff/inre  to  mediate.  See  Mediate,  «.]  1-  To  be  iu  the 
middle,  or  between  two  ;  to  intervene.     [P.] 

2.  To  interpose  between  parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of 
each,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
or  agreement ;  as,  to  mediate  between  nations. 

Me'dl-ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  interpo- 
sition ;  to  bring  about  as  a  mediator,  instrument,  or 
means;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.     [P.]  Holder. 

Me'dl-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.  In  a  mediate  manner  ;  by 
a  secondary  cause  or  agent;  not  directly  or  primarily; 
by  means  ;  —  opposed  to  immediately. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  ua  mediately.  Sir  n".  Baleigh, 

The  king  grants  a  niunor  to  A,  and  A  crants  n  portion  of  it  to 
B.  In  this  cftpe,  B  holds  his  lands  ininiediately  uf  A.  Imt  mi'- 
diafeht  of  the  king.  lilackstone. 

Me'dl-ate-ness.  "n.    The  state  of  being  mediate. 

Me^'dl-a'tlon  (-a'-sbun),  71.  [OE.  mediacioun,  F.  me- 
dintion.  See  Mediate,  a.]  1.  The  act  of  mediating; 
action  or  relation  of  anything  interposed  ;  action  as  a 
necessary  condition,  means,  or  instrument ;  interposi- 
tion ;  intervention. 

Tho  eoul  [acts]  by  the  mcdialinn  of  these  passions.     South. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  agency  between  parties  at  va- 
riance, with  a  view  to  reconcile  them ;  entreaty  for  an- 
other; intercession.  Bncon. 

Me'dl-a-tive  (-5-tTv),  a.  Pertaining  to  mediation ; 
used  in  mediation;  as,  viediative  efforts.      Beaconsfield. 

Me'dl-aM-za'tlon  (-at'T-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mediati- 
satinn.]     The  act  of  mediatizing. 

Me'dl-a-tlze  (me'di-a-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Me- 
diatized (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mediatizing.]     [Cf. 


F.  midiati.ier.]    To  cause  to  act  through  an  agent  or  to 

hold  a  subordinate  powition  ;  to  annex  ;  —  Bi>eciftcally 
applied  to  the  aiuiexation  during  the  fonner  German  em- 
pire of  a  Hinalli-r  German  Mtate  to  a  larger,  while  allow- 
ing it  a  noimnal  sovereignty,  and  it»  prince  his  rank. 

'Ih<-  iriihl.irluiH- 1.1  Itiiiig  a  miidiutizid  prince.     lirartnif/iflfl. 

Me'dl-a'tor  (ineMI-ii'ter),  71,  [L.  mediator:  cf.  F. 
mediatvur.]  One  who  mediates;  eapechilly,  one  who 
interposes  between  i>artieH  at  variance  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  them  ;  hence,  an  intercessor. 

Tor  Ihcrc  JH  on''  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  niiin  Cliriht  Jubua.  i  '/tm.  ii,  G. 

Me'dl-a-to'rl-a!  (-ft-to'rT-^/1),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mediator,  or  to  meiliation  ;  mediatory  ;  as,  a  mediatorial 
office.  —  Me'dla-toM-al-ly,  ndv. 

My  nii^hiiri-s  wcro  .  .  .  hi-abng  and  nwrfiafona/.    Jiurkr. 

Me'di-a^tor-shlp  (me'dt-u'tSr-Bhtp),  n.    The  office  or 

rhar;irl.r  .,1  a  ni.-(.li:ili.r. 

Me'dl-a-tO-ry  (iii?'dT-a-tft-ry),  a.     Mediatorial. 

Me'dl-a'treBB  (-H'tres),  l  n.     [L.  mediatrix,  f.  of  me- 

Me'dl-a'trlH  (-trtks),  j  diator:  cf.  F.  mediatrice.'] 
A  female  mediator. 

Med'tc  (niedlk),  n.  [L.  medica,  Gr.  firjiiK^  (sc.  7r<So) 
a  kind  of  clover  introduced  from  Medin^  from  MijSifcdt 
Median.]  {Bof.)  A  legnnnnous  plant  of  tlie  genus  Jj/ff- 
dicago.  The  black  medic  is  the  Mt-dicago  lujjuUna;  the 
purple  medic,  or  lucern,  in  M.  saliva. 

Medic,  a.     [L.  lueilicus.]    Medical.     [P.] 

Medl-ca-'ble  (m&l'I-kd-b'l),  a.  [L.  medicahilis,  from 
medicare,  medicari,  to  heal,  fr.  medicus  physician.  See 
Medical.]  Capable  of  being  medicated;  adudttiiig  of 
being  cured  or  healed. 

Medlc-al  (-T-kfd),  a.  [LL.  medicalis,  L.  medicus  be- 
longing to  healing,  fr.  mederi  to  heal;  cf.  Zend  madha 
medical  science,  wisdom,  Gr.  fiaiSaveiv  to  leam,  E. 
mind :  cLT.  medical.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having 
to  do  with,  the  art  of  healing  disease,  or  the  science  of 
medicine;  as,  the  medical  profession  ;  medical  sendees; 
a  medical  dictionary  ;  medical  jurisprudence. 

2.  Containing  medicine  ;  used  in  medicine  ;  medicinal ; 
as,  the  utrdii'iil  properties  of  a  plant. 

Med'lc-al-ly,  tidv.  In  a  medical  manner  ;  with  refer- 
ence to  healing,',  Or  to  the  principles  of  the  healing  art. 

Med'1-ca-ment  (-I-ki-meut),  n.  [L.  medicunteyittnn, 
fr.  medicare,  medicari,to]\ea\'.  cf.  F.  ineilicaincnt.  See 
Medicable.]  Anything  used  for  healing  diseases  or 
wounds  ;  a  medicine  ;  a  healing  application. 

Med  i-ca-men'tal  (-iii5n't'-/l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
medicaments  or  healing  ai)plication8  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  medicaments. —  Med''i-ca-meil'tal-ly,  adv. 

Medl-caS'ter  (med'I-ka.s'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  medicastre. 
See  Medical.]     A  quack.     [P.]  Whitlock. 

Med''l-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Medicated 
(-ka'tgd) ;  j).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BIedicating  (-ka'tlng).]  [L. 
viedicatus,  p.  p.  of  medicare,  mrdicari.   See  Medicable.] 

1.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  aujthing  medicinal ; 
to  drug.     "  Medicated  waters."  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine. 

Medl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shtin),  n.  [L.  medicatio :  cf.  F. 
mcdira/ion.]     The  act  or  process  of  medicating. 

Medl-ca-tive  (mgd'I-ki-tTv),  a.  Medicinal ;  acting 
like  a  medicine. 

Medl-ce'an  (med't-se'rtn),  (7.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Medici,  a  noted  Italian  family  ;  as,  the  Medicean  Venus. 

Medicean  planets  (Asfron.),  a  name  given  by  Galileo  to 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Me-dlc'1-na-ble  (m£-dIs'T-na-b'l),a.  Medicinal;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  healing.     [Obs.]  ,Shak. 

Me-dlc'1-nal  (-n'zl),  a.     [h.  medicinalis  :  cf.  F.  medi- 

cinfd.     See  Medicine.]     1.  Having  curative  or  palliative 

properties ;    used   for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  bodily 

disorders ;  as,  medicinal  tinctures,  plants,  or  springs. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Thfir  medicinal  gum.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine  ;  medical, 

Me-dlcl-nal-ly,  adv.     in  a  medicinal  manner. 

Med'1-Clne  (mSd'T-sTn ;  277),  7t.  [L.  medicinn  (sc. 
ars),  fr.  mediciynis  medical,  fr.  medicus:  cf.  F.  medecine. 
See  Medical.]  1.  The  science  which  relates  to  the  pre- 
vention, cure,  or  alleviation  of  disease. 

2.  Any  substance  administered  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  ;  a  remedial  agent ;  a  remedy ;  physic. 

By  medicine,  life  may  be  prolonged.  Shak. 

3.  A  philter  or  love  potion.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
4-  [F.  ynedecin.]  A  physician.  [Obs."]  Shak. 
Medicine  bag,  a  charm;  —  so  called  among  the  North* 

American  Indians,  or  in  works  relating  to  them.  —  Medi- 
cine man  (among  the  North  American  Indians),  a  person 
who  professes  to  cure  sickness,  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
and  regulate  the  weather  by  the  arts  of  magic.  —  Medi- 
cine eeal,  a  small  gem  or  paste  encraved  with  reversed 
characters,  to  serve  as  a  seal.  Such  seals  were  used  by 
Roman  physicians  to  stamp  the  names  of  their  medicines. 

Med'1-Clne,  v.  f.  To  give  medicine  to  ;  to  affect  as  a 
medicine  does;  to  remedy;  to  cure.  ^^ Medicine  thee 
to  that  sweet  sleep.*'  Shak. 

Med  1-CO-le'gal  (mSd'I-kode'gal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  law  as  affected  by  medical  facts. 

Med'l-com'mls-Bore  (-kSm'mT-slnir),  n.  [L.  medius 
middio -|- E.  commissure]  (A7iat.)  A  large  transverse 
commissure  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  the  mid- 
dle or  soft  commissure.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

II  Medl-cor'nu  (-kSr'nii),  n. ;  pi.  Medicobnua  (-nu-i). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  medius  middle  -\~  comu  bom.]  \Anat.) 
The  middle  or  inferior  horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Med'lcs  (mSdTks),  -n.     Science  of  medicine.     [Obs.'^ 

Me-dl'e-ty  (mt-di'e-tj-).  n.  [L.  medietas.]  The  mid- 
dle part  ;  half  ;  moiety.     [Ohs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Me'dl-e'val,  Me  dl-e'val-ism,  Me'dl-e'val-lst.  Same 

as  MeDI.1''-VAL,   MEDLtVALISM,  ftc. 

Me-di'na  ep'och  (mJ-ii'na  ep'uk).  [From  Medina 
in   New  York.]     (Geol .)   A  subdivision  of  the  Niagara 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ap,    Ora ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sinsi   ink  i    tben,    tliin ;    bON  ;    zh  =:;  z  in  azure. 


Pope. 


fK.] 
,  L.  me- 


MEDINO 

Tjoriod  in  the  American  upper  Silurian,  characterized  by 
The  formations  known  as  tlie  Oneida  couRlomerate,  and 
the  MfiUna  sandbtoue.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 
Me-dl'no  (me-de'no),  n.     Same  as  Para. 
Me'dl-O'cral  (me'dl-o'krnl),  a.     Mediocre.     [-R.] 
Me'dl-o'cre  (me'dl-o'ker),  ii.    [B".  mediocre,  L.  medi- 
ocris,  fr.  medius  middle.     See  Mid.]     Of  a  middle  qual- 
ity ;  of  but  a  moderate  or  low  degree  of  excellence^-  - 
different ;  ordinary.     "  A  very  mediocre  poet." 
Me'dl-Ccre,  n.    1.  A  mediocre  person.     [A.J 
2.  A  young  monk  who  was  eicused  from  performing  a 
portion  of  a  monk's  duties.  Shipley. 

Me'dl-o'orUt  (-krist),  ?i.     A  mediocre  person. 
Me'di-OC'rl-ty  (-Bk'rI-ty).  «■      [F.  mediocnte, 
diocrilusA     1.  The  quality  of  being  mediocre  ;_  a  midiUe 
state  or  degree;  a  moderate  degree  or  rate.     "  Amedi- 
OCTiUl  of  success."  Bacon. 

2.  Moderation  ;  temperance.     [OhsA  tlooKer. 

Me'cU-0-Sta-De'lll-al  (-S-sti-pe'dl-.ii),  a.  [L.  mednn 
middle  4-  E.  stnpedinl.l  (Anat.)  Pert.-iiuing  to  that  part 
of  the  columella  of  the  ear  which,  in  some  animals,  con- 
nects the  stapes  with  the  other  parts  of  the  columella.  — 
7i.     The  mediostapedial  part  of  the  columella. 

Me  dl-os'n-mous  (-5ks'u-miis),  a.  [L.  medioxumus 
niiddlein..st.]     Intermediate.     lObs.'}  Dr.  H.  More. 

Med'l-tance  (mfJ'I-tans),  n.     Meditation.     [Od.?.] 
Med'1-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Meditated 
(-ta'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  SlEDlTATrSG.]      [L.  mrditatus, 
p.  p.  of  meJilari  to  meditate  ;  cf.  Gr.  navSavtii/  to  learn, 
E.  miiid.'\     To  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  contempla- 
tion ;  to  dwell  on  anything  in  thought  ;  to  think   seri- 
ously ;  to  muse;  to  cogitate;  to  reflect.         Jer.  Taylor. 
In  his  law  doth  he  »t':diCiife  day  and  night.       Ps.  i.  2. 
Meil'1-tate,  t'.  I.      1.  To  contemplate  ;    to  keep  the 
mind  fixed  upon  ;  to  study.     "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
doth  nie.lilale  good  things."  Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 

2.  To  purpose ;  to  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  plan  by  re- 
volving in  the  mind ;  as,  to  meditate  a  war. 

I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  fl  state  nf  undis- 
turbed repose.  Washiuglon. 
Syn.  — To  consider;  ponder;  weigh;  revolve;  study. 
—  To  Meditate,  Conte.mpl.\te,  Intend.  We  meditate  a 
design  when  we  are  looking  out  or  waiting  for  the  means 
of  its  accomplishment ;  we  coutempl'ife  it  when  the  means 
are  at  hand,  and  our  decision  is  nearly  or  quite  made.  To 
intend  is  stronger,  implying  that  we  have  decided  to  act 
when  an  opportunity  may  offer.  A  general  meditates  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy  ;  he  contemplates  or  intends  un- 
dertaking it  at  the  earliest  convenient  season. 

Med'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [OE.  meditacioxm,  F. 
meditation,  fr.  L.  medilatio.}  1.  The  act  of  meditating  ; 
close  or  continued  thought  ;  the  turning  or  revolving  of 
a  subject  in  the  mind ;  serious  contemplation ;  reflec- 
tion ;  musing. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
be  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  ^-'-  xix.  H- 

2.  Thought ;  —  without  regard  to  kind.     lObs.1 
■With  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love.  t,tialc. 

Med'l-ta'tlst,  n.     One  who  is  given  to  meditation. 

Meil'1-ta-Uve  (mSd'i-tS-tlv),  a.  [L.  medilatii-us :  cf. 
F.  meditalif.]  Disposed  to  meditate,  or  to  meditation  ; 
as,  a    inedilotiie  man  ;    a  inedilatire  mood.  —  Med'l-ta- 

tlve-ly.  "dr.  —  Med'l-ta-tlve-ness,  n. 

Med  l-ter-ra'ne-an  (mSd'I-tSr-ra'ne-an),  a.  [L.  medi- 
terrajteiis;  medius  middle  +  terra  land.  See  MiD,  and 
Tebeace.1  1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  inclosed,  with  land  ; 
as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  ocean.     [Obs.'\ 

Cities,  as  well  medittrranean  os  maritime.    Holland. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  as, 
Mediterranean  trade  ;  a  .Mediterranean  voyage. 

Med'l-ter-ra'ne-ous  (-us),a.    Inland.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

He'dl-um  (me'dt-iimi,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Media  (-a),  E.  Me- 
Dtuus  (-Qmz).  [L.  medium  the  middle,  fr.  medius  mid- 
dle. See  Mid,  and  cf.  Medius.]  1.  That  which  lies  in 
the  middle,  or  between  other  things  ;  intervening  body 
or  quantity.  Hence,  specifically  :  (a)  Middle  place  or  de- 
gree ;  mean. 

The  juflt  medium  .  .  .  lies  between  pride  and  abjecHon, 
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Medlar,     a  Leaves  and 
Flower  i  6  Fruit.  Reduced. 


L'Eftrunge. 
(d)  (.Math.)  See  Mean,  (c)  (Logic)  The  mean  or  mid- 
dle term  of  a  syllogism  ;  that  by  wliich  the  extremes  are 
brought  into  comiection. 

2.  A  substance  through  which  an  effect  is  transmitted 
from  one  thing  to  another  ;  as,  air  is  the  common  7He- 
dium  of  sound.  Hence  :  The  condition  upon  which  any 
event  or  action  occurs ;  necessary  means  of  motion  or 
action  ;  that  through  or  by  which  anything  is  accom- 
plished, conveyed,  or  carried  on  ;  speritically,  in  animal 
magnetism,  spiritu.alisni,  etc.,  a  jiersnii  tlirough  whom 
the  wtion  of  another  being  is  said  to  be  manifested  and 
transmitted. 

Whether  any  other  liqanrs.  being  made  mediiunB,  cause  a 
diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  he  tried.  " 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes  t  and  must  remove  all  uiedmint. 

3.  An  average.     [A'.] 

A  nu'tinm  of  «lx  years  iif  war,  and  .six  years  of  peace.    Jitirke. 

4.  A  trade  name  for  printing  and  writing  paper  of 
certain  sizes.     See  Papeh. 

B.  (Paint.)  The  liipiid  vehicle  with  which  dry  crdors 
are  ground  and  prepared  for  applic.ation. 

ClrcnbitlnK  medium,  a  current  medium  of  exchange, 
whetlii-r  (-{,111,  hank  notes,  or  govenilnent  notes.  —  Eth©- 
rftal  mAdlum  ' I'hn^irs',  the  ether.  —  Modlam  of  exchange, 
that  whii  h  is  usi'd  for  effecthig  an  excli.ange  of  coinmodi- 
tics  -  hioiiey  or  current  repreaentatives  nl  money. 

Me'di-um,  n.  Having  a  middle  position  or  degree ; 
mean  ;  inti-rmediate  ;  medial  ;  .as,  a  liorso  of  medium 
size;  a  decoction  of  rnetlium  strengtli. 

lle'dl-um-Bized'  {-sizd),  a.  Having  a  medium  nlze  ; 
OS,  A  medinin-xizeil  man. 


{[He'dl-ns  (me'dl-ils).  n. ;  pi.  Meon  (-i).  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  m"/"«  middle.  See  Medium.]  C.4««(.)  The  tliird  or 
middle  finger ;  the  third  digit,  or  that  which  corresponds 
to  it. 

Medlar  (mSdler),  n.  [OE.  medler  medlar  tree,  Oi. 
nieslier,  F.  nejlier,  L.  me.yd- 
lum,  mespilus,  Gr.  ^effiriAoi', 
(ifOTr^ij.  Cf.  Nasebehry.]  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Mespilus 
iM.  Germanica)  ;  also,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 
something  like  a  small  apple, 
but  has  a  bony  endocarp. 
When  first  gathered  the  flesh 
is  hard  and  austere,  and  it  is 
not  eaten  until  it  has  begun  to 
decay. 

Japan  medlar  {Bot.),  the  lo- 
quat.  See  LoQUAT.  —  Neapoli- 
tan medlar  (Bot.),  a  kind  of 
thorn  tree  ( Cratxgus  Azaro- 
lus) ;  also,  its  fruit. 

Med'lo  (-le),  V.  t.  [See 
Meddle.]  To  mix  ;  to  min- 
gle  ;  to  meddle.    [Written  also  meif/y.]  [0(m.]    (  hnncer. 

Med'ley  (-ly),  ".  .■  pi.  Medleys  (-Hz).  [OE.  medlee, 
OF.  meslee,  medlee,  mellee,  F.  melee.  See  Meddle,  and 
cf  Melee,  Meixay.]  1.  A  mixture;  a  mingled  and  con- 
fused mass  of  ingredients,  usually  inharmonious  ;  a  jum- 
ble ;  a  hodgepodge  ;  —  often  used  contemptuously. 

This  medley  of  philosophy  ond  wor.  Addiion. 

Love  is  a  medhv  of  endearments,  jars, 
Suspicions,  reconcilements,  wars.  11.  nalsli. 

2  The  confusion  of  a  hand  to  hand  battle  ;  a  brisk, 
hand  to  hand  engagement ;  a  mglee.     [06s.]       Bollrmd. 

3.  (,Mus.)  A  composition  of  passages  detached  from 
several  different  compositions  ;  a  potpourri. 

C^"  Medley  is  usually  applied  to  vocal,  potpourri  to 
instrumental,  compositions. 

4.  A  cloth  of  mixed  colors.  Fuller. 
MetVlev,  ".    1.  Mixed  ;  of  mixed  material  or  color. 

Wbs.)     "  A  medle  coat."  Chaucer. 

2.  Mingled;  confused.  llryden. 
Med'ly  (-»),''. /.  See  Medle.  Johnson. 
II  M4'dOO'   (F.  ma'dSk' ;  E.   mS-dBk'),  "•     [Cf .  IUy- 

DUKE.]  A  class  of  claret  wines,  including  several  varieties, 
from  the  district  of  Mcdoc  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 

Med're-gal  (mSd're-gXl),  n.     (Zobl.)  Sec  BoKlTO,  3. 

Med'lick  (mSd'rIk),  n.  [ICtymol.  uncertain.]  I^Zoul.) 
A  species  of  gull  or  tern.     [Pror.]  Louell. 

Me-dUl'la  (me-dul'la),  Ji.  [L.]  1.  Marrow;  pith; 
hence,  essence.     [Ols.]  ^  Milton. 

2  (Anat.)  The  marrow  of  bones;  the  deep  or  luuer 
portion  of  an  organ  or  part ;  as,  the  medulla,  or  medul- 
lary substance,  of  the  kidney  j  specifically,  the  medulla 
oblongata.  .       ,,  * 

3.  (Bot.)  A  soft  cellular  tissue,  occupying  the  center 
of  the  .stem  or  branch  of  a  plant ;  pith. 

■  Medulla  oblongata  [L..  "l.long  medulla]  (,4>m/.1,  the 
po,~tiTi..r  part  of  the  lir^LUi .  .mur.ted  with  the  spinal  cord. 
It  iuclu.h's  all  the  liin.lliniui  ..x.-c-pt  the  cerebellum  and 
pons,  and  from  it  a  l.irge  part  ..I.  the  cranial  nerves  arise, 
ft  coutrols  very  largely  respiration,  circulation,  b""";"- 
ing,  and  other  functions,  aii<l  i.s  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
brtin  ;  -  called  also  bulb  oj  tlie  .spinal  cord.     See  Beaim. 

Mo-dul'lar  (-leri,  <7.    See  Medullary.  . 

Med'uMa-ry  (mSd'iil-lt-ry  ;  277).  n.  [L.  medullarts, 
fr.  medulla  marrow:  cf.  F.  medullaire.'}  1.  (.4nal.)  (n) 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of.  or  resembling,  marrow  or 
medulla.     ((,)  Pertaining  to  the  medulla  oblongata.    . 

2.  (Hot.)  Filled  with  spongy  pith  ;  pithy. 

Medullary  groove  l.inal.),  a  groove,  in  the  epildast  of  the 
vcrteliratp  l.lastoderm,  the  edges  of  whi<  h  uiiitr,  iiiaKuig 
a  tube  (till-  medullary  canal)  from  which  tlie  l.ram  and 
spinal  cord  are  developed.  -  Medullary  rays  (/.e/.l,  the 
rays  of  cellular  tissue  seen  in  a  transverse  section  ot  ex- 
ogenous wood,  which  pass  from  the  pith  to  the  hark.  - 
^Ie^iuUary  sheath (/InoM.  the  layer  of  white  semifluid  sub- 
stance imyelin),  between  the  primitive  sheath  and  axis 
cylinder  of  a  medullated  nerve  fiber. 

Me-dulla-tod  (me-dul'li-tSd),  a.  (Anat.)  Furnished 
with  a  medulla  or  marrow,  or  with  a  medullary  sheath  ; 
as,  a  medullated  nerve  fiber.  ,  ,   ,,.      ^ 

Me-dul'lln  (me-diSl'lIn),  it.  [Cf.  F.  meduUine.^ 
(Bot.  Chein.)  A  variety  of  lignin  or  cellulose  found  in 
the  medulla,  or  pith,  of  certain  plants.  Cf.  LloKlN,  and 
Cellulose. 
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He-du'sa    (me-du'- 

s4),  Ji.  [L,fr.  Gr.  Me- 
Souo-a.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.) 
The  Gorgon  ;  or  one  of 
the  Gorgons  whose  hair 
was  changed  into  ser- 
pents, after  which  all 
who  looked  upon  her 
were  turned  into  stone. 

2.  [^/.  Medusae  (-se).] 
(Zoi'd.)  Any  free-swim- 
ming acaleph;  a  jellyfish.    ,, 

Ijy  The  larger  viedn-  { 
s;r  belong  to  the  Discoph- 
ora,  and  are  sometimes 
called  cnrered-ei/ed  me. 
duK:r  :  others,  knowni  as 
nrd:ed'et/rd  medmr^  be- 
hniK  to  the  Hydroidea, 
aiKl    are    usually    devel- 


Covered.eyctl  Mcdum  (Callinrma 
nntfita)  of    the    New    England 
and    are    usually    aevei-       cnnst.  .    «„ 

oped  hy  budding  from  hydroids.  See  DisCOPHORA,  HY- 
riHOlDKA,  and  HVDROMF.DnsA. 

Mednia  bud  IZoVd.i,  one  of  the  buds  of  a  hydrold,  des- 

ti 1  to  develop  into  a  gonoplem-  or  medusa.     See  Athe- 

cata,  and  Ookotheca.  —  Modusi'i  head,  ia)  (/,iml.)  An 
astroplivton.  </<)  i,Aslron.)  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus.    It  contains  the  bright  star  Algol. 

Me-dU'Sl-an  (-kI-ih),  k.     (Zmd.)  A  medusa. 
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Me-dn'si-loim  (me-dil'sl-f6rm),  a.  [Medusa + ■/orm.'} 
(Zo'd. )  Keseinbling  a  medusa  in  shape  or  structure. 

Me-du'sold  (-sold),  o.  [Medusa  -(-  -oiW.]  (Zobl.) 
Like  a  medusa;  having  the  fuiidament.al  structure  of  a 
medusa,  but  without  a  locomotive  disk ;  —  said  of  the 
sessile  gonopliores  of  hydroids. —?t.  A  sessile  gouo- 
pliore.     See  Illust.  under  Gonosome. 

Meech  (mech),  v.  i.       See  Mich.    [Obs.  or  Cotloij.'J 

Meed  (med),  n.  [OE.  mede,  AH.  mcd,7neord ;  akin 
to  OS.  nteda,  OHG.  tniala,  mieta,  G.  miethe  hire,  Goth. 
mizdo  reward,  Boheni.  &  Rus.s.  mzda,  Gr.  fj.itTd6%.  Skr. 
midha.  V276.]  1.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  ren- 
dered in  consideration  of  merit ;  reward ;  recompense. 

A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  nicer/.  Upenser. 

2.  Merit  or  desert ;  worth. 
My  meed  hath  got  nie  fame.  Shak. 

3.  A  gift;  also,  a  bribe.  [Ots.]  Chaucer. 
Meed.  r.  t.  1.  To  reward  ;  to  repay.  [06s.]  Wyatt. 
2.  To  deserve  ;  to  merit.  [Obs.']  Heyuood. 
Meed'lul  (-ful),  a.  Worthy  i  f  meed,  reward,  or  rec- 
ompense ;  meritorious.     "Meed/ul  works."  WycliJ. 

Meed'fUl-ly,  adv.  According  to  merit  ;  suitably. 
Meek  (mek),  a.  [Coinjiar.  Meeker  (-er) ;  super!. 
Meekest.]  [OE.  mek,  meoc  ;  akin  to  Icel.  mjukr  mild, 
soft,  Sw.  mjuk,  Dan.  viva,  D.  ?iniik,  Goth.  mi/Arnnodei 
gentleness.]  1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  easily  provoked  or 
irritated  ;  patient  under  uijuries ;  not  vain,  or  haughty, 
or  resentful ;  forbearing  ;  submissive. 

Now  the  men  Closes  was  very  meek.      iV'wm.  lii.  3. 
2.  Evincing  mildness  of  temper,  or  patience  ;  charac- 
terized by  mildness  or  patience  ;  as,  a  meek  answer ;  a 
meek  face.     "Her  7»fc/.- prayer."  Chaucer. 

Syn.  -  Gentle  ;  mild  ;  soft ;  yielding :  pacific  ;  unas- 
suming ;  humble.    See  Gentle. 

Meek.  Meek'en  (-'n),  f.  t.    To  make  meek ;  to  nur- 
ture ill  gentleness  and  humility.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Meek'ly.  «<'i .     in  a  meek  manner.  Spenser. 
Meek'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  meek. 
Meer  (mer).  a.  Simple  ;  unmixed.  See  Mere,  a.  [Obs.'j 
Meer,  n.    See  Mere,  a  lake. 
Meer.  n.     A  boundary.     See  Mere. 
II  Meei'kat  (mer'kSt),  n.     [D.]     (Zobl.)  A  South  Af- 
rican carnivore  (Cynictis  penicillata),  allied  to  the  ich- 
neumons. 

Meer'schaum  (mer'sham ;  277),  ?i.  [G.,  lit.,  sea  foam  ; 
meer  sea  +  schaum  foam' ;  but  it  perh.  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Tartaric  name  mursen.  Cf.  Mere  a  lake,  and 
ScCM.I  1.  (Min.)  A  fine  white  claylike  mineral,  soft, 
aud  hglit  enough  when  in  dry  masses  to  float  in  water. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  manufactured  into  tobacccv 
pipes,  cigar  holders,  etc.  Also  called  sepiolite. 
2.  A  tobacco  pipe  made  of  this  mineral. 
Meet  (met),  r.  (.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Met  (ni5t) ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  n.  Meeting.]  [OE.  meten,  AS.  metan,  fr.  mot,  gemSt, 
a  meeting  ;  akin  to  OS.  molian  to  meet,  Icel.  niRta.  Goth. 
gamoljan.  See  Moot.  f.  t.'\  1.  To  join,  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  ;  esp.,  to  come  in  contact  with  by  approach 
from  an  opposite  direction  ;  to  come  upon  or  against, 
front  to  front,  as  distinguished  from  contact  by  following 
and  overtaking. 

2.  To  come  in  collision  with ;  to  confront  in  conflict ; 
to  encounter  hostilely ;  as,  they  met  the  enemy  and  de- 
feated them  ;  the  ship  met  opposing  winds  and  currents. 

3.  To  come  into  the  presence  of  without  contact ;  to 
come  close  to  ;  to  intercept ;  to  come  within  the  percep- 
tion, influence,  or  recognition  of ;  as,  to  meet  a  train  at 
a  junction  ;  to  meet  carriages  or  persons  in  the  street  ; 
to  meet  friends  at  a  party  ;  sweet  sounds  met  the  ear. 

His  daughter  come  out  to  meet  him.      Jiidg.  xi.  C4. 

4.  To  perceive  ;  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  ;  to  have 
personal  acquaintance  with  ;  to  experience  ;  to  sufter  ; 
as,  the  eye  met  a  horrid  sight  ;  he  met  his  fate. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blesi  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first.    /  ope. 
B.  To  come  up  to ;   to  be  even  with ;   to  equal ;  to 
match  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  answer ;  as,  to  meet  one's  expecta- 
tions ;  the  supply  meets  the  demand. 

To  meet  half  way,  literally,  to  go  half  the  distance  be- 
tween in  order  to  meet  (.'Uei ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  yield 
or  concede  half  of  the  ditieieiu-c  iu  order  to  effect  a  com- 
promise or  reconeiliation  with. 

Meet,  V.  i.  1.  To  come  together  by  mutual  approach  ; 
esp.,  to 'come  in  contact,  or  into  proximity,  by  approach 
from  opposite  directions ;  to  join ;  to  come  face  to  face  ; 
to  come  in  close  rehationship  ;  as,  we  jncMn  the  street ;. 
tw  0  lines  meet  m  as  to  form  an  angle. 

O.  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  tiuitual  honor  joined  I     Milton. 

2.  To  eonie  together  with  hostile  purpose  ;  to  have  au 
encounter  or  conflict. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  wo  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us  uud  worse  our  foes.  Milton. 

3.  To  assemble  together ;  to  congregate  ;  as,  Congress 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  December. 

They  .  .  .  appointed  a  day  to  iiirrt  together.    2  llaee.  xlv.  21. 

4.  To  come  together  by  mutual  concessions;  hence,  to 
agree;  to  harninnizo  ;  to  unite. 

To  most  with.  (")  To  light  upon  ;  to  find  ;  to  come  to ; 
—  often  with  the  sense  of  unexpectedness. 

V/emrtirilli  many  things  worthy  of  observation.  ISaeon. 
(b)  To  join  ;  to  unite  in  company,  ■^hak.  (c)  To  suffer 
unexpectedlv ;  as,  to  meet  vilh  a  fall;  to  mfc(  u'llh  a 
loss,    id]  To' encounter  ;  to  be  subjected  to. 

Prepare  In  meet  Willi  more  than  brutal  fury 

Bacon. 


thetlerco  prince, 
(c)  To  obviate,    {(lbs.] 

Meet,  ".  An  nsaembling  together;  esp.,  the  aseem- 
hliiig  of  hinitsinen  for  the  hunt ;  also,  the  persons  who 
so  assemble,  mid  the  place  of  meeting. 

Meet,  ".     |OE.    mrle 


I  e   .11    III,  ,  .1.1^. 

fitting,  moderate,  scanty,  AS. 


ale,   senite,   cftrc,    ftm,   lirm,   ask,   final,   »11 ;    £vc, 


event,   Ond,   fSrn,    recent ;    Ice,   Jdea,  111 ;    old,   Sbey,   (irb,   Odd  j 
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mwte  moderate  ;  akin  to  r/emel  fit,  ment,  mftnn  to  mete, 
and  G.   utiissiij  niodenite,   pfmiiss   littinp.     Kimi  Mete.J 
Suitable;  lit;  iiroper;  appropriate;  qnaliHed;  eonvenient. 
It  WHS  ."-.  /  that  wc  shoulri  nmki'  merry.     J.iih  xv. .::.'. 
To  bo  meet  with,  to  be  even  with  ;  to  be  eiiual  to.  l<tbs.\ 
BToel  (met),  a(/r.     Meetly.     [Uljs.]  S/lid: 

Meet'en  (-'n),  r.  ^     To  render  tit.     [A'.] 
Meet'er  (-er), //.     One  who  meets. 
Meeth(eieth),H.  Mead.  See  Meathe.  [Wj.v.]  C/ifii/iTr. 
Meet'lng,  h.     1.  A  coming  together  ;  an  aasembling  ; 
as,  tile  iiirrliitij  of  CongresB. 

2.  A  junction,  eroHsing,  or  union  ;  as,  the  viectitia  of 
the  ro.-idM  or  of  two  rivers. 

_  3.  A  congregation  ;  a  collection  of  people ;  a  conven- 
tion ;  as,  a  large  nifftinei ;  an  harmonioOB  iufcting. 

4.  An  assembly  for  w'orship;  as,  to  attend  in f fling  on 
Sunday  ;  —  in  Knglaml,  applied  distinctively  and  dispara- 
gingly to  the  worsliiping  assemblies  of  UissenterB. 

Syn.  —  Conference  ;  a-'jaembly  :  company;  conven- 
tion ;  congregation  ;  junction  ;  continence  ;  union. 

Meet'ing-house'  (-hens'),  n.  A  house  used  as  a  place 
of  worship;  a  church  ;— in  England,  applied  only  to  a 
iiouse  so  used  by  Dissenters. 

Meet'ly,  mh:     Fitly  ;  suitably  ;  properly. 
Meet^ness,  n.     Fitness  ;  suital)leness  ;  propriety. 
Meg-  (meg-),  Meg'a- (mSg'A-),  Meg'a-lo-  (-ift-).    [Gr. 
M«ya?,  gen.  ^eyaAov,  great.]  Combining  fomissignifying  : 
(«)  G>e(it,trlt'iulf<l,pmi'pr/iil ;  as,  ?/jer/a8cope,  mfgnrfisin. 
(b)  (Mfliic  Sfislcm,  Elec,  Mec/i.,  ete'.)    .1  mil/idii  Ihntx, 
«  initliun  nf :  as,  7/je_^ameter,  a  million  meters;  tne'jfi- 
farad,  a  million  farads  ;  iiiefio\m\,  a  million  olims. 
Meg'a-ce-phal'lo  (mi!g'a-sf-«l'Ik),  i  «.  [Meqn-  -)-  Gr. 
Meg'a-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'a-lSs),        (     «f.|)aA^  head.] 
(Biol.)    Large    headed  ;  —  applied   to   animals,   .and    to 
plants  when  they  have  large  Hower  heads. 

II  Me-gac'e-ros  (mo-gils'S-rOs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  neW 
_great  +  «epo5  horn.]     (I'lileon.)  The  frish  elk. 

Meg'a-Chlle  (mfg'a-kil),  n.  [Mei/n-  +  Gr.  x«iAoi 
lip.]  (Zii'nl.)  A  leaf-cuttiug  bee  of  the  geims  Mei/tlc/n- 
lu.i.    See  Lf'df  cultt'i\  under  Leaf. 

Meg'a-COSm  (-k5z'm),  n.  {Mega-  -\-  Gr.  «o,r/xoj 
world.]     See  Maceocosm.  t'roft. 

Meg'a-cou'lomb'  (-keo'loN'),  n.  [Mega-  +  coulomb.] 
('/./ir. )  A  million  conliimlB. 

_  IHeg'a-derm  (mgg'a-derm),  n.  IMega-  -f  Gr.  Sipiia 
skin.]  {Zi:,l.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Old  World 
blood-sucking  bats  of  the  genua  MrgiKlerma. 

Meg'a-dyno  (-din),  K.  iMegn- -\- dyne.]  (P;n/.iic.i) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  force,  amouuthig  to  one 
million  dynes. 

Meg'a-lar'ad  (mSg'i-fSr'Sd),  n.  {Mega-  -f  fiii-n<l.-\ 
(Elec. )  One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electrical  capacity, 
amounting  to  one  million  farads ;  a  macrofarad. 

Meg'a-Ierg  (mgg'a-lerg),  n.  IMegnlo-  -(-  erg.]  (P/ig.!- 
iiw)  A  milliou  ergs;  a  megerg. 

Meg'a-le'slan  (-le'shau),  a.  [L.  Megalesius,  fr.  Gr. 
JleyaAr)  the  Great,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  the  Magna 
Mater.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  honor  of,  Cybele  ;  as,  the 
3Iegah  sian  games  at  Rome. 

Meg'a-leth'o-scope  (-leth'S-skop),  n.  [Megs.-  -f 
olelfwscape.]  An  optical  apparatus  in  which  pictures 
are  viewed  through  a  large  lens  with  stereoptical  effects. 
It  is  often  combined  with  the  stereoscope. 

Meg'a-Uth  (mSg'a-lTth),  n.  pi/tY/n-  -f-  -lil/i  ;  cf.  F. 
TiiegolUhe.]  A  large  stone ;  especially,  a  large  stone  used 
in  ancient  building.  —  Meg'a-lith'lc  (-lltli'Ik),  a. 
Meg'a-lo-  (ni5g'a-lo-).  See  Meo-. 
Meg'a-lo-cyte  (-.-it),  n.  [Megutu-  -f  Gr.  Kvm  a  hollow 
vessel.]  (J'liijswl.)  A  large,  flattened  corpuscle,  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  red  corpuscle,  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  blood  in  profound  ananiia. 

Meg'a-lo-ma'nl-a  (mSg'a-lS-ma'nl-a),  v.  [NL  fr 
viegalo-  -f  wioHi,,.]  (Pnl/iot.)  A  form  of  mental  aliena- 
tion in  which  tlie  patient  has  grandiose  delusions. 

II  Meg'a-lon'ys  (mSg'a-lSn'tks),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ueyas,  liiyiXri,  great  -j-  5eef  claw.]  (Paleon.)  An  exthict 
quaternary  mammal,  of  great  size,  allied  to  the  sloth. 

Meg'a-loph'0-nous  (mSg'a-18t'J-nus),  a.  \_3Iegiilo- 
+  Gr.  </»£ijeT  voice.]     Having  a  loud  voice. 

Meg'a-lop'0-Us  (-I5p'l5-ll3),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xeya- 
AoTToAis;  fie'yns,  /jeyiAi),  great  +  irbAis  city.]  A  chief 
city;  a  metropolis.     [7i".] 

Meg'a-lops  (m5g'a-15ps),  n. 
-6.\ov,  large  -f-  ci^  eye.]     (Zoiil.) 

1.  A  larva,  in  a  stage  following 
the  zoea,  in  the  development  of 
most  crabs.  In  this  stage  the  legs 
and  abdominal  appendages  have 
appeared,  the  abdomen  is  rela- 
tively long,  and  the  eyes  are  large. 
Also  use<i  adjectively. 

2.  A  Large  fish  ;  the  tarpum. 

Meg'a-lop'sy-chy  (liSp'sl-ky), 
n.  [Megrilo-  +  Gr.  :f,v\ij  soul, 
mind.]  Greatness  of  soul.  \Obs. 
&R.] 
Meg'a-lo-saur'  (-a-lft-sar'),  1 
ilMeg'a-lo-sau'rus  (-sa'rSs),  ( 
■n.  [NL.  ineg'ilosfiurns,  fr.  Gr.  /ie- 
ya^.  /AeydAij,  great  -]-  o-aypo?  liz- 
ard :  cf.  F.  inegalosniire.]  (Pale- 
on.)  A  gig.intic  carnivorous  dinos,aur,  whose  fossil  remains 
h.avc  been  found  m  England  and  elsewhere. 

Me-gam'e-ter  (me-gSm'S-ter),  n.     [Ifegn-  -f  -meter  ■ 
-ef    I.   m,',„n,,elre.-]      (PA;/s,r.!)    1,    An   inetrument   for 
determining  longitude  by  observation  of  the  st.ars 
2.  A  micrometer.     [7^.]  jc„;„;,i, 

meg  a-meter  I  (mSg'a-me  ter  or  me-gSm'e-ter),"  n 
Meg'a-me'tre  I  [Megii-  + meter,  melre,  n.,  '2.1  In 
II-  metric  system,  one  million  meters,  or  one  thousand 
lometr-- 
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Mee'a-nhono  (m8g'4-fi;n),  n. 

'irc.j       .1  .IrNUc  lu  iiiaKiiiiy  nnuinl 


[JSfenft-  4-  Or.  (fauioj 
iir  dlrf'ct  it  in  a  given 

'"  Ki'  •'"•I  >'i"iiij.'.  as  a  very  Imge  funnel  used  as 

an  iiu  IruMipit  m  a^  a  »|  e.iking  truinpcl. 

II  Me-gaph'y-ton  (nie-gKf'I-tr.n),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
/ityut  great  I  .;,vToe  plant.]  (J'lilimi.)  An  extinct  ge- 
iniHuf  tier  Icni.H  w  itli  large,  two-ranked  leaves,  or  fronds. 

Meg'a-pode  (mSg'i-pod),  n.  {Meiin-  -j-  Gr.  irouj, 
iroiScis,  loi/I.J  (y.ual.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large- 
looti-d,  gallinaceous  birdB  of  the  genera  Megrij,mliii.<  and 
I.iijinii,  iuhaliiting  Australia  and  other  I'acitic  islands. 
bvK.luiuilr  j.iiil  (i)  unilc-r  .Iiinole,  ami  Leifoa. 

Me-gap'o-Us  (mt-gilpV,.lI„),  „.  |nl.,  fr.  Gr.  ^fW 
great  I   noAiv  c  ily.J  A  mi-tr.ipolis.  [0/,.,.J  Sir  T.  Ilerhnt. 

Me-ga'rl  an  (niL-gJ'rl-Hn),  I  II.      Uelonging,   or    iK!r- 

Me-gar'lc  (mf-gSr'Ik),         )     taiuiug,  to  Megara,  a 

city  of  ancicut  (ireeee. 


MELANIN 

Hels'ter.slng'er   (mia'tSr-alng'Er),  n.     [C]     Soo 


Megarlan,  or  Meearlc,  school,  a  school  of  philosophy  es- 
tablished at  M.gara,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  by  his 
diBiiples,  and  reiiiarkahli-  lor  its  logical  subtlety. 

Mog'a-SCOpe  (meK'a..skop),  II.  l-Megii-  -\-  -scope:  c(. 
y.  iiieguscope.]  A  modification  of  tlie  magic  lantern, 
used  esp.  for  throwing  a  magnified  image  of  an  opaijne 
object  on  a  screen,  solar  or  artificial  light  being  used. 

Meg'a-seme  (mSg'i-sem),  u.  [Megn-  -\-  Gr.  ai,ij.a. 
.sign,  mark;  cf.  F.  megiisime.]  (Aniit.)  Having  the 
orbital  index  relatively  large  ;  having  the  orbits  narrow 
transversely;  —opposed  to  in irro.iciite. 

Me-gass'  (nif-gas'),  Me-gasse',  n.     See  Baoasbe. 

Meg'as-tliene  (mSg'ils-then),  ii.  [Gr.  /ieya?  great  -f 
o-fleVos  strength.]  (Zoul.)  One  of  a  group  which  in- 
cludes the  higher  orders  of  mammals,  having  a  large  size 
as  a  typical  characteristic. 

Meg'as  then'lc  (-thSn'Ik),  o.  (ZoS/. )  Having  a  typ- 
ically large  si/.e  ;  belonging  to  the  megaethenea. 

Meg'a  Stome  (mec'ii-stom),  n.  [Gr.  jieyas  great + 
trro/ja  iiiuutli  J  (Zo„/.)  One  of  a  group  of  univalve 
shells,  Iniviiig  a  large  alierture  or  mouth. 

Meg'a-there  (mi!g'.a-ther),  \n.     [NL.    megnlhe- 

II  Meg'a-tlie'rl-um  (-the'rl-Bm),  (  rium.lT.  Gr.'niyai 
great  j-  9.|pioe  beast.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  gigantic 
quaternary  mammal,  allied  to  the  ant-eaters  and  sloths. 
Its  remains  are  found  in  South  America. 


(liccl.  lliit.)   Sco 


Megalops    of    Common 
Crab  ( Cancer  irrora- 
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Meg'a-the'roid  (mSg'a-the'roid),  n.  [Megatherium 
-f -01'/.]  {Paleon.)  One  of  a  family  of  extinct  edentates 
found  in  America.  The  family  includes  the  megathe- 
rium, the  megalonyx,  etc. 

Meg'a-volt' (mSg'a-volf),  n.  [Mega- -\- volt.]  (Elec.) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electro-motive  force, 
amounting  to  one  million  volts. 

Meg'a-weTier  (-va'ber), n.  [Mego--^veber.]  (Elec.) 
A  million  webers. 

Meg'erg'  (mSg'erg'),  n.  [Mega-  -f  erg.]  (Phi/sics) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  work,  amounting  to  one 
million  ergs;  —  called  also  megalerg. 

Me-gllp'  (mS-gllp'),  Me-glipli'(m4-gilf'),7i.  (Paint.) 
A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  var- 
nish, used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors.  [Written 
also  magilp,  and  magilph.] 

Meg'Ohm'  (mSg'Sm'),  n.  [Megu-  +  ohm.]  (Elec.) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electrical  resistance, 
aniininting  to  one  million  ohms. 

Me'grllB  (nie'grlm),  n.  [OE.  migrim,  migrene,  F. 
migraine,  lAj.  Itemigranio,  L.  hemieranio,  fiemicraniiim, 
Gr.  niuKpana  ;  i,iu-  half  +  icpoeioe  skull.  See  Hemi-, 
and  Cranium,  and  cf.  Hemiceakia,  Migraine.]  1.  A 
kind  of  sick  or  nervous  headache,  usually  periodical  and 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  head. 

2.  A  fancy ;  a  ndiim  ;  a  freak  ;  a  humor  ;  esp.,  in  the 
plural,  lowness  of  spirits. 

These  are  hisiiieiiriiiis,  firks,  and  melancholies.       Ford. 

3.  pi.  (Far.)  A  sudden  vertigo  in  a  horse,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  unconsciousnesB,  produced  by  .an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  brain  ;  a  mild  form  of  apo|)lexy.  Yooatl. 

Me'gTlm,  n.  [Etjnnol.  uncertain.]  {Zo'al.)  The  Urit- 
ish  smooth  sole,  or  scaldflsh  (Psetta  arnoglossa). 

Dlel-bo'ml-an    (mt-bo'niT-nn),    a.     (.-inat.) 
tainiug  to.  or  discovered  by,  Meiboinius. 

Meibomian  glands,  the  slender  sebaeeons  glands  of  tlie 
eyelids,  which  discharge,  through  minute  orifices  in  the 
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Makteh 
Mekh'1-tai-lst  (mekt-tiir-lBt),  n. 

MjMJHlTAKlsT. 

Me-laco-nlte  (mt-Uk'S-nlt),  n.  [Gr.  n/Aat  black  + 
^tii-it  diist.J  (.l/i„.)  An  earthy  black  oxide  of  copper, 
arising  from  the  deciimpORitioii  of  other  ores. 

II  Me-la'da  (ma-lii'da),  i  n.    [Kp.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  melar 

II  Dle-la'dO  (iimla'd.,1,  (  to  Bugar,  candy,  fr.  L.  inel 
honey.  See  Molabseb.J  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  crude  sugar  aa  it  comes  from  the  pauB  without 
being  drained. 

II  Me-lae'na  (me-Ie'ni),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xeAac,  m.,  /j.^. 
Aaiea,  f.,  black.]  (Mril.)  A  discharge  from  the  bowcU 
of  black  matter,  consisting  of  altered  blood. 

Mel'aln  (mfl'un),  n.  [See  Mel«na.]  The  dark  col- 
oring matter  of  the  liquid  of  the  cuttlefiBh. 

Me-lal'no-type  (me-la'nft-tip),  n.    See  Meianotvpe. 

Melam  (me'lSm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metrim.]  (Clmn.)  A 
white  or  buff-colored  granular  powder,  C„U.^,„  ob- 
tained by  heating  ainmoninm  sulrihocyanate. 

Melam'lne  (me-lSm'Tn  or  -5n),  n.  (Chtm.)  A  strong 
nitrogenous  base,  C.,H„N,„  produced  from  several  cyan- 
ogen eompoiinds,  and  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  melam.     Called  also  cyaniminiidc. 

Mel'am-pode  (-Sm-pod),  n.    [Gr.  lueAaM^oSioe  ;  of  un- 
certain urigin.  |     Thi- black  hellebore.     [Ubs.]    Spenner. 
Mel  am-py 'rin  ( meljm-pi'rln),  l  «.     [NL.  Mclnminj- 
Mel'am-py'rlte  (-pi'rlt),  (       rnm    cowwheat  ; 

Gr.  /ifAa?  black  -)-  trvpos  wheat.]  (C/iem.)  The  saccha- 
rine substance  duleite  ;— so  called  because  found  in  tlio 
leaves  of  cowwheat  (.Velajnpi/riim).     See  DuurlTE. 

II  Mel'a  naB'ml-a  (-a-ne'ml  4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ji.Aot, 
-oiiot,  black  +  ai^a  blood.]  (Ji/ed.)  A  morbid  condition 
in  which  the  blnnd  contains  black  pigment  either  float- 
ing freely  or  iiiiliedded  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

Me-lan'agogue  (mt-lSn'4-g6g),  n.  [Gr.  ^.Am.  -aeov, 
black  +  .iyiuyris  leading,  driving,  iyeii/  to  lead.]  (Med.) 
A  niedii me  .soppiiscl  tu  expel  black  bile  orclioler.  [01m.] 
r  Melan-cho'U-a  I  n.51  an-ko'll-a),  11.  [L.  See  Mkl- 
ancholv.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  mental  unsonndnesB  char- 
acterized by  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  ill-grounded 
fears,  delusions,  and  brooding  over  one  particular  sub- 
ject or  train  of  ideas. 

Mel'an-choll-an  (-an),  n.  A  person  affected  with 
melancholy  ;  a  melancholic.     [Oljs.]  iJr.  J.  Scoll. 

Mel'an-Chol  Ic  (iiiel'an-k51'Ik),  a.   [L.  mrlancliolicm, 
Gr.  i2.€\ayxo\iK6^  :  cf.  F.  melancliolique.]    Given  to  mel- 
ancholy ;  dejiressed  ;  melancholy  ;  dejected  ;  unhappy, 
.Jest  as  the  luehmclinUc  eye 

S11.S  fleets  ami  urniiCH  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

Mel'an-chol'lc,  n.     [Obs.]     1.  One  affected  with  a 

gloomy  st.ate  of  mind.  J,  Spencer. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind  ;  melancholy.     Clarendon'. 

Mel'an-chol'i-ly  (  I-Iy),  ode.  In  amelanclioly  manner. 

Mel'an-Chol  i-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 

mehinehiily.  IliiUiiuell. 

Melan-cho'li-ous  (-kSII-Bs),  a.    [Cf.  OF.  meUmcho- 

lieox.]     Melanihi.ly.     [7,-.]  Milton. 

Inel'an-chol-lst  (mgi'Sn-kSl-Ist),  n.   One  aflfected  w  ith 

melancholy  or  ilejection.     [Obs.]  liUiririll. 

Mel'an-cho-llze  (-k6-liz),  v.  i.    To  become  gloomy  or 

dejected  in  mind.  Barrmc. 

Mel'an-cho-llze,  i'.  t.    To  make  melancholy. 

Mel'an-chol-y  (-k5l-y),  n.    [OE.  melancolie,  F.  me- 

laiteolie,    L.  vielancliolia,    fr.  Gr.    fj-^XayxoXia  ;    /if'Aa?, 

-aeos,  black  +  ;^oA>i  gall,  bUe.  See  Malice,  and  1st  Gall.] 

1.  Depression  of  spirits ;  a  gloomy  state  continuing  a 
considerable  time  ;  deep  dejection  ;  gloominess.      Shale. 

2.  Great  and  continued  depression  of  spirits,  amount- 
ing to  mental  unsoundness  ;  melancholia, 

3.  Pensive  niedit.ation  ;  serious  thoughtfnlness.  [Obs.] 
Hail,  divinest  iVi7'/?ic//o/i/.'"  Milton. 

4.  Ill  nature.     [Obs.]  Chaucer'. 
Mel'an-chol-y,  a.    1.  Depressed  in  spirits ;  dejected  ; 

gloomy  ;  di.smal.  shak. 

2.  Producing  great  evil  and  grief ;  causing  dejection ; 
calamitous  ;  atflictive  ;  as,  a  melancholii  event. 

3.  Somewhat  deranged  in  mind  ;  having  the  judgmeot 
impaired.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Heynoldt. 

4.  Favorable  to  meditation ;  somber. 

A  pretty,  milauchohj  scat,  well  wonded  and  watered.  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —Gloomy  ;  sad  ;  dispirited  :  low-spirited  ;  down- 
hearted; unhappy  ;  hypochondriac ;  disconsolate;  heavy 
doleful ;  dismal  ;  calamitous  ;  afflictive. 

Mel'a-ne'sian  (m61'a-ne'slK/n  or  -zhon),  a.  [Gr. 
/xe'Aas.  -aios,  black  -f-  e^ffos  island.  Melanesia  was  so 
called  from  the  dark  complexion  of  the  natives.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Melanesia. 

II  Melange' (oiSliiNzh'),  n.  [F.  See  Meli,,  Meddle.] 
A  mixture  ;  a  medley. 

Me-la'ni-an  (mf-la'nT-on),  n.    (Zo- 
ol.)   One   of  a  f.amily   of  fresh-water 


thl^adj'acent  pirts.''  ^"""^  secretTon'servlne  to  Vubricate  |  pectiuibranchLtrmolla^^^^ 


Meg'am'pfere'  (mgft'aNpar'),  n.      {Megoi-  -{■  ampere  ^ 
\IJec.)  A  million  ampt-res. 


Melne  (mSn),  v.  t.    See  Menge. 

Meln'e  1  (mSn'e),  n.     [OF.  maisniee,   nmisnie.     See 

Mein'y  t  Menial.]  1.  A  family,  including  servantp, 
eto.  ;  household;  retmiie;  train.    [Oi..^.]    Chaucer.  Shnk. 

2.  Company;  band;  army.     [0/j.^.]  Chaucer 

Mel'0-cene(inl'6-sen),  a.     (Geol.)     See  Miocene. 

Mel'o-nlte  (-nit),  n.  [Gr.  jueiwi'  smaller.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  the  low  pyramids  of  the  crystals.]  {Mm.) 
A  member  of  the  scapolite  group,  occurring  in  glassy 
crystals  on  Monte  Somraa,  near  Naples. 

llMei-O'SiS  (mt-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiedaai^,  fr. 
fifiovv  to  make  smaller,  from  /xfCajv.  See  Meionite.] 
(I*hef.)  Diminution;  a  species  of  hyperbole,  represent- 
ing a  thing  as  being  less  than  it  really  is. 

Mei'O-Stem'O-nous  (mi'o-stSm'o-iius),  a.  [Gr.  fieCuv 
smaller  -r  drn^uM-  warp,  thread.]  {Bot.)  Ha\-ing  fewer 
stamens  tlian  the  parts  of  the  corolla. 


xxSQy    unite,    rijde,    full,    fip,    ftrn ;    pity;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,    oil;      chair; 


turret-shaped  shell. 

Me-lan'lc  (mf-15nTk),  a.  [Gr. 
iue'Aa5,  -ai'os.  black.]     1.  Melanotic. 

2.  {Ethiiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  black-haired  races.  Prichnnl. 

Me-lanl'line  (-I-lTn  or  -len),  n. 
{Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  hy- 
drocarbon obtained  artificially  (as  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
aniline)  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  —  called  also  diphemjl  tjua- 
nvlin. 

Mel'a-nln    (m?l'a-nTn).    7?.     [Gr. 
MfAa?,    -acoy,    black.]     {Phyxiol.)    A  Amencon   ^felanian. 
black  pigment  found  in  the"^ pigment-  ^'"-  ^^^'^■ 

bearing  cells  of  the  skin  (particularly  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro),  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  retina  (then  called /iwcin),  in  the  outer  layer  of  the 


BO  ;    BinE,   luk  ;    then,    tlun  ;    boN  ;    xli  =;  ::  in  azure. 
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and  elsewhere.    It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  I  (it/frf.)  Consisting  of  or  containing  matter  like  honey; 


See  BlEL^NA. 
Alfected  with  melanism ; 


-aros,  black ; 


choroid, , ,  ,  -, 

from  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobm, 

Mel'a-nlsm  (mel'a-nlz'm),  I!.  [Gr.  fifXos,  -avos, 
black  1  1.  An  uu<lue  development  of  dark-colored  pig 
ni'ent  in  the  skin  or  ita  appendages ;  —  the  opposite  of  ul 
'iinism. 

2.  {M(d.)  A  disease  ;  black  jaundice, 

Mela-nis'tic  (-a-nls'tlk;,  a. 
of  the  nature  of  melanism. 

Mel'a-nlte  (mel'a-nit),  n.     [Gr.  (isAos, 
cf.  F.  milanite.}     {Min-)  A  black  va.iety  of  garnet 

II  Mel'a-noch'ro-1  (-n5k'rS-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mel- 
iNocHROic]  (Etlmol.)  A  group  of  the  human  race,  in- 
cluding the  dark  whites. 

Me' a-no-chro'lo  (-nS-krotk),  a.  [Gr.  ufAovoxpoos ; 
ueAai,  -aros,  black  +  xpo<i  color.]  Having  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Melauocliroi. 

Mel'a-no-chro'lte  (-it),  71.  [SeeMixAi-ocHROic.]C-Vin.) 
A  mineral  of  a  red,  or  bromiish  or  yellowish  red  color. 
It  is  a  chromate  of  le.ld  ;  —  called  aUo  phrtiucocrmte. 

Mel'a-noc'0-mouB  (-uok'S-nms),  a.  [Gr.  ^eAoj,  -aro5, 
black  -f  KoiJ-n  hair.]  Having  very  dark  or  black  hair  ; 
black-taired.  ^„^     ,     Pr,chnrd. 

II  Mel'a-nor-rhOB'a  (-n5r-re'a),  r,  [NL.,  f  r.  Gr.  j.£A«, 
-axoi,  black  +  pe:^  to  flow.]  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian 
genus  of  large  trees.  Metunorrhaa  nsdalisstma  is  the 
lignum-vit,T  of  Pegu,  and  yields  a  valuable  black  varmsh. 

Me-lan'o-scope  i me-lSu'S-skop),  n.  [Or.  hcAm,  -oroi, 
black 4-  -sco»P.]  (Ilpt-)  An  instrument  contaming  a  com- 
bination of  colored  glasses  such  that  they  transmit  only 
red  light,  so  that  objects  of  other  colors,  as  green  leaves, 
appear  black  when  seen  through  it.  It  is  used  for  view- 
ing colored  flames,  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium, 
lithium,  etc.,  by  the  red  light  which  they  emit. 

I'siS  (ma'a-no'sls),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (itAa- 


iiMel'a-no'sis  (ma^ — „  -    ..       .  ■ 

viuo-is  a  growing  black,  fr.  ^eAas,  -aiw,  black.]  (Med.) 
The  morbid  deposition  of  black  matter,  often  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  causing  pigmented  tumors. 

Me-lan'0-Sperm  (me-lSn'S-spEnn),  71.  [Gr.  fieAos, 
.apo5,  black  +  tnrip^d  seed.]  (Bol. )  An  alga  of  any 
kind  that  produces  blackish  spores,  or  seed  dust.  The 
melanosperms  inchidr-  the  rockweeds  and  all  kinds  of 
kelp.  —  Mel'a-no-sper'mous  (ma'a-nS-sper'mus),  a. 

Mel'a-not'io  (mfl  ,i-uot'Ik),  a.    Melanistic. 

Me-lan'0-type  (mt-lSu'S-tip),  n.  [Gr.  jieAos,  -ai-o?, 
black  -f  -liipe.]  (I'Imloii.)  A  positive  picture  produced 
with  sensitized  collodion  on  a  smooth  surface  of  black 
vaniish,  coating  a  thin  plate  of  iron  ;  also,  the  process  of 
making  such  a  picture.     [Written  also  melawtjljipe.} 

Me-lan'ter-lte  (-ter-it).  n.  (.Vin.)  A  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  a  green  color  and  vitreous  luster ;  iron 

*  Mel'a-nure  (mSl'a-nUr),  n.  [NL.  metanurus,  fr.  Gr. 
^tAa5,  -aios.  black  +  oiipi  tail.]  (Zaiil.)  A  small  fish  of 
the  llediterrane.au  ;  a  gilthead.     See  Gilthead  (o). 

Mel  a-nu'rlc  (-nS'rlk),  a.  [.Velam  +  urea.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  melam.  or  of  urea,  as  a 
white  crystallme  powder  ;  —  called  aUo  melanurenic  and. 
Mel'a-pbyre  (mSl'a-nr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  (»eAM,  -aras, 
black  +  Yimphyrc  porphyry.]  (Jfiit.)  Any  one  of  several 
dark -colored  ougitic.  eruptive  rocks  allied  to  basalt. 

II  Me-las'ma  (mc-laz'ma),  n.  [Nh.,  fr.  Gr.  ixiXarrixa 
black  spot.]  (Mai.)  A  dark  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
usually  local;  a.s,  .iodison's  melasma,  or  Addison's  dis- 
ease. —  Me-las'mic  C-mlk),  a. 
Me-las'aes(i"f-ISs'B5z),  n.  See  Molasses. 
Me-las'slc  (btk),  (I.  [See  Molasses.]  (.CAem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  molasses 
or  glucose,  and  probably  identical  with  saccharic  acid. 
Bee  Sacchahic.  , 

II  Me-las'tO-ma  (-ti-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jisAos  black 
-f  uToiLa  mouth.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  tropical 
shrubs  ;  —  so  called  from  the  black  berries  of  some  spe- 
cies, which  stain  the  mouth.  ,  o  ,  , 
Mel a-sto-ma'ceous  (m51'i-sto-ma'Bhas),  a.  (Hot.) 
UeloiiL'ing  to  tlie  order  of  which  llclastoma  is  the  type. 

Mel'chlte  (mel'kit),  n.  [Heb.  melek  king.]  (En-t. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  sect,  chiefly  iu  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  .adheres  to 
the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Mele-a'grlne  (mSlf-a'grin),  a.    (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining tu  tlH-  u.nus  Meleagria.  ,     „    .        ,      ,  , 
11  Mel  e-a'grls  (mSl'c-a'grls),  n.    [L.,  the  Guineafowl.] 
(Zuiil.)  A  g.-iius  of  American  gallinaceous  birds,  includ- 
ing tlie  rommoii  and  the  wild  turkeys. 

llMe'166'(nii'14').  K.  [F.,fr.  mf/crtomix.  See  Med- 
DLK,  Mell,  and  cf.  Mellav.]  A  flght  in  which  the  c-om- 
batants  are  mingled  in  one  confused  mass;  a  hand  to 
hand  conflict  ;  an  alTray. 
«  Me-le'na  imf-le'im),  n.  (Med.)  See  Mel.ena. 
Mel'ene(ii.i-l'?ji),  11.  [.VcMssic  +  ethyknc]  (Ctiem.) 
An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  C„H™,  of  the  ethylene  se- 
ries, obtained  from  beeswax  aa  a  white,  scaly,  crystalline 
wax  ;  —  called  also  vtdisscne,  and  mclissi/Ieiw. 

Hel'e-nlte  (mel'S-nit),  n.  [Or.  (le'Ai  honey.]  An  ex- 
plosive of  great  destructive  power  ;  — so  called  from  its 
color,  wlii<:h  resemblcH  honey. 

Mel'e-tln  (-'-tin),  n.     (Cliem.)  See  QOERCITIN. 
Me-lOZ'l-tOSe'  (mf-lSzT-toB'),  n.    [F.  meli:e  the  larch 
-f  UK]ilij.<r  ]    (r/,rii,.)  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  witli 
micrOHC,  extractcrl  from  the  manna  of  the  larch  (Larii). 
[Written  iil:  o  iiirlirili,sr.'\ 

Me'll-a'oeous  (nif'lT-il'shns),  o.  (^o<.)  Pcrtainingto 
a  natural  order  (Mrliiirni:)  of  plants  of  whii'h  the  genus 
jVrliii  is  the  type.  It  inclndca  the  mahogany  and  the 
Spanish  cedar.  r,, 

Mel'l-be'an  (mCl'I-hE'nn),  Mel'l-boB'an,  ".  [From 
L.  Mrldinrus.  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  \  irgil  »  flrst 
Kcloguc]    (Blirl.)  Alternately  rcKponsive,  as  verses. 

Mel'lc  fmelTk),  n.    [Gr.  |u<Ai«6t,  fr.  |a«Aos  song.] 
or  i»Tt:iining  to  song  ;  lyric:  tuneful. 

Me-llc'er-oas  (lut-lTs'cr-as),  «.  [L.  melleern  a  kind 
of  tumor,  fr.  Or.  /xeAii(.)p.'!  ;  /«'*'  honey  +  Kijpiit  wax.] 


—  said  of  certain  encysted  tumors. 

Mel'lc  grass'  (mel'ik  gras').  (Sol.)  A  genus  of 
gr.i...sr-  i.l/'//(vn  of  little  agricultural  impor.ance. 

Mell-CO-tOOn'(-T-kS-toiiu'),  n.    (Bol.)  See  Melocoton. 

.Me-llC'ra-tO-ry  (nie-lik'ra-to-rj),  n.  [Gr.  (iiA.Kparoi'.] 
A  meadlike  drink,     [tfe.] 

Mel'1-Ute  (mel'I-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ^i\t  honey  +  -hie  ;  cf. 
F.  iiu'lililke.'i  (Mill.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  yel- 
low crystals,  found  iu  the  lavas  (melilile  luisnil)  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  elsewhere.     [Written  also  inellilite.] 

Mel'1-lot  (-lot),  )l.  [F.  melilol,  L.  melilnlus,  fr.  Gr. 
neAi'AiuTOs,  neAiAcuTOr,  a  kind  of  clover  containing  honey  ; 
HeAi  honey  ■}-  Autos  lotus.]  (Bol.)  Any  species  of  Meli- 
tolus,  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs  having  a  vanillahke 
odor ;  sweet  clover  ;  hart's  clover.  The  blue  nielilot 
(MeliloUis  cxriilea)  is  used  in  Switzerland  to  give  color 
and  fl.avor  to  sapsago  cheese. 

Mel'l-lot'ic  (mel  I-lSflk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  sweet  clover  or  inelilot ;  specific- 
ally, designating  an  acid  of  the  aromatic  series,  obtained 
from  inelilot  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Mel'lo-rate  (mel'yS-rat),  f.  I.  Ump.  &  p.  p.  Mixio- 
RATED  (-rated) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Meliorating.]  [L. 
melioraliis,  p.  p.  of  iiirliorare  to  meliorate,  fr.  melior 
better ;  akin  to  Gr.  luiAAoi-  rather,  fiiAa  very.  Cf. 
Ameliorate.]  To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  amelio- 
rate ;  to  soften  ;  to  make  more  tolerable. 

Nature  by  art  we  nul)ly  ntcliorate.  Denham. 

The  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation  has  had  &melir>yatin^ 
influinci.  on  inanklua.  Umlungton. 

Mel'lo-rate,  '•.  i.    To  grow  better. 

Mel'lo-ra'ter  (-ra'ter),  n.    Same  as  JIelioratob. 

Mel  lo-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  vuliornlio.1  The 
act  or  operation  of  meliorating,  or  the  state  of  being 
meliorated  ;  improvement.  Bacon. 

Mel'io-ra'tor  (mel'yci-ra'ter),  n.     One  who  meliorates. 

Mel'lo-rlsm  (-rlz'm),  n.  [From  L.  meUar  better.] 
The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  nature 
toward  improvement.  ■^-  S'lUy. 

Mel-lor'1-ty  (mel-v5r't-ty),  v.  [LL.  viehorilas,  fr.  h. 
melior.  See  Meliorate.]  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing better ;  melioration.     [OJ)S.]  Bacorl. 

Me-llph'a-gan  (mS-lTf'a-gau),  a.  [Gr.  fiiA.  honey  + 
<(,av«etoe.at.]  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  genns.V/'/i>/mff(i. 

Me-llph'a-gan,  n.  (Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
Mdiphogn  and  allied  genera;  a  honey  eater ;— called 
TiUo  oielipfoifjidan.  .-         ,,  -,     ,  r^ 

Me-Uph'a-gous  (-gus),  n.  [see  Meliphagah.J  (Zo- 
ol.) Eating,  or  feeding  upon,  honey. 

||  Me-llS'ma  (me-lls'iua),  II.  ;  pi.  Melismata  (-t4). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  heAktm"  a  s™g.]  (Miis.)  («)  A  piece  of  mel- 
ody ;  a  song  or  tune,  —  as  opposed  to  recitalire  or  mu- 
sical declam.ation.     (b)  A  grace  or  embellishment. 

II  Me-lis'sa  (me-Hs'sa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fieActrtri  a 
bee,  honey.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  labiate  herbs,  including 
the  balm,  or  bee  balm  (.Vc/Zs.™  orlirinnHs). 

Me-Us'slc  (-sik),  M.      [Gr.  /icXiaaa  a  bee,  honey.] 
(Clienl.)  rertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  beeswax  ;  spe- 
cif ,  denoting  an  acid  obtained  by  oxidatton  of  myricin. 
Me-lls'syl  (-sil),  n.     IMelissic  +  -i/Z.]    (Chem.)  See 

MYHUVL.  r       ,    ,  .  ,  >        I  1 

Me-lls'sy-lene  (-si-len),  n.    IMehssvc  +  -yl  +  -me.} 

(C'/ifin.)  See  MelenE. 

Mel'l-tose'(mgl'i-tos').7i.  [Gr. /xe'Ai  honey.]  (Chem.) 
A  variety  of  sugar  isomeric  with  sucrose,  extracted  from 
cotton  seeds  and  from  the  so-called  Australian  manna  (a 
secretion  of  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus). 

MeU  (mel),  r.  i.  &  I.      [F.  meler,  OF.  meller,  mesler. 
See  Meddle.]    To  mix  ;  to  meddle.     [0()s.]       Chaucer. 
Mell,)i.  [See Mellifluous.]  Honey.  [0(;i.]    H'nnier. 
MeU,  n.     A  mill.     iUbs.\  Chaucer. 

Mellate  (mSllat),  v.     [L.  wel,  melHs,  honey.    Cf. 
Mellitate.]    (C/icm.)  a  mellitate.     [/».] 
Meiaay  (-la),  1!.    A  meliie  ;  a  conflict.  Tennyson. 

Mel'llc  (-Ilk),  (7.    (r/,c/«.)  SeeMELLlTIC.     [-«.] 
Mel-lU'er-OUS  (mSl-lIfer-ns),  a.     [L.  mellifer  ;  mel, 
nieltis.  Iioiiey  +ferre  to  bear.]     Producing  honey. 

Mel-lU'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  mel,  mcllis,  honey  -f  -ficare 
(in  coinp.)  to  make.     See -FY.]     Producing  honey. 

Mel'U-H-ca'Uon  (mSl'lT-fl-ka'shun),  I?.  [L.  mellifi- 
rnre  to  make  honey  :  cf.  F.  mellificalion.  See  Mellific] 
The  making  or  production  of  honey. 

Mel-lU'lu-ence  (mSl-lif'lij-fus),  !i.  A  flow  of  sweet- 
ness, or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

Mel-lll'lu-ent  (-put),  a.  [L.  mellifluens.  See  Mellif- 
LDOus.]  Flowing  as  with  honey  ;  smooth ;  mellifluous. 
Mel-111'luent-ly,  adr.  In  a  mellifluent  manner. 
Mel-Ul'lu-ous  i-Bs),  (T.  [L.  melliflnus:  mel,mellis, 
honey  (akin  to  Or.  fie*'.  Goth,  milip)  +  Jluere  to  flow. 
S.-e  Mildew,  Fluent,  and  cf.  Marmalade.]  F'lowing  as 
with  honey  ;  smooth  ;  flowing  sweetly  or  smoothly  ;  as, 
a  ;/"/;irf«oMS  voice.  —  Mel-llt'lU-OUS-ly,  "'/r. 

Mel-Ug'e-nous  (ini-l-ltj'c-nris),  «.    [li.  mcl,mcllis  + 
.nriioii.';.']     Having  the  .|ualities  of  honey.     [/■.] 
■  llMel-ll'go(m«l-li'g'*i,".     [L.]    Honeydew. 

Mel-lU'o-quent  (-lIl'.Vkw<'nt),  a.     [L.  viel,  melhs, 
honey  -f  lo'jneus   speaking,   p.  pr.    of  toqm  to  speak.] 
Speaking  HWectlv  or  harmoniously. 
Mel-llph'a-gan  (mel  lTf'a-g«n),  »i.     See  Mr.LiniAOAN. 
MoMlph'a-gous  (  gn.H),  «.    See  .MELiriiAooua. 
Meiai-tato  (-ll-tut).  H.     [Cf.  F.  mp«i/"(c.    See  Mel- 
1  iTic  ]     (f'ltrm.)  A  salt  of  niellitic  acid. 

Mel'Ute  (mcl'lit),  v.  IL.  mel,  mcllis,  honey  :  cf.  F. 
uirllitc.'i  (.Vin.)  A  mineral  of  n  honey  color,  found  in 
brown  coal,  and  partly  the  result  of  vegetable  docompo- 
Bition  •  hiuieystone.     It  is  a  mellitate  of  alumina. 

Mel-Ut'lc  (inel-lltak),  a.  [Cf.  F.  melliliiiue.  See 
■Mei-litk.]  (Chem.)  (a)  Containing  Baechanne  matter; 
marked  by  Baccharine  secrcticms;  a«,  nullilic  diahetcB. 
(/.)  I'ertainiiiK  to,  or  derived  from,  the  mineral  mellite. 

MoUltic  acid  (r/,nn.(,  a  white,  crystalline,  organic  Bub- 
Btance  C-lCO-Hlr.  occurring  naturally  in  coinliination 
with  alllininlnm  in  the  mineral  midllte,  and  produced  ar- 


MELOE 

tiflcially  by  the  oxidation  of  coal,  graphite,  etc.,  and! 
hence  called  also  'jrajdtilic  acid. 

Mel'lone  (m?l'lon),  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  powder, 
CgH^Ng,  obtained  from  certain  sulphocyauates.  It  liaa 
acid  properties  and  forms  compounds  called  melloliidei. 
Mellon-ilie  (-ISn-Id  or  -id),  71.  See  Mellone.^ 
Mellow  (mel'li^),  a.  [Compar.  Mellower  (-er) ;  *!/- 
;jf77.  Mellowest.]  [OE.  vietu-e  ;  cf.  AS.  viejirn  soft, 
D.  7/!i7)-ir,  Prov.  G.  mollig  soft,  D.  vtaLfeh,  and  E.  meal 
flour.]  1.  Soft  or  tender  by  reason  of  ripeness  ;  having 
a  tender  pulp  ;  as,  a  mellow  apple. 

2.  Hence :  (a)  Easily  worked  or  penetrated  ;  not  hard 
or  rigid;  as,  a  mellow  soil.  **  diellow  glebe."  f)ray- 
ton.  (b)  Not  coarse,  rough,  or  h.arsh  ;  subdued  ;  soft ; 
rich  ;  delicate  ;  — said  of  sound,  color,  flavor,  style,  etc. 
"  The  mellow  horn."  Wordsworth.  *'  The  mellow^ 
tasted  Burgundy."     Thomson. 

Tlic  tender  flush  whose  meltoyr  Gtain  imbues 

Heaven  willi  all  freaks  of  hght.  PercrvaU 

3.  Well  matured  ;  softened  by  years  ;  genial ;  jovial. 
May  health  return  to  mdlow  age.      Wordsworth. 

As  merry  and  vtellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a. 
hound.  n.lrvm;. 

4.  Warmed  by  liquor ;  slightly  intoxicated.    Addison. 
Mellovr,  r.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Mellowed  (-lod) ;  p. 

pr.  &  rb.  71.  Mellowing.]    To  make  mellow.  Shak, 

If  the  weather  prove  froslv  to  mellow  it  [the  ground],  they  do 
not  plow  it  again  till  April.  Jlorlmer. 

The  fervor  of  early  feeling  is  tempered  and  mellowerl  by  the 
ripeness  of  age.  d.  C.  :itiairp. 

Mel'low,  V.   i.      To  become  mellow ;   as,  ripe  fruits 
soon  miiloirs.     "  Prosperity  begins  to  mellow."      Shak. 
Mel'lOW-ly.  adr.     In  a  mellow  manner. 
Mel'lOW-ness,  71.     Quality  or  state  of  being  mellow. 
MellOW-y  l-y).  (7.     Soft ;  unctuous.  Drayton. 

I  Mel-lu'CO  Imfl-lu'ko),  71.  (Bol.)  A  climbing  plant 
(I'llucus  ojficinalis)  of  the  Andes,  having  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 

Mel'no  (mJI'nc),  77.     A  mill.     [Obs.'i  Chaucer. 

Mel'O-CO-ton'  I  (mgl'S-kS-toon'),  n.  [Sp.  melocotort 
Mel  o-co-toon'  I  a  kind  of  peach  tree  and  its  fruit, 
L.  malum  colonium,  or  colonea,  or  Cydonia,  a  quince, 
or  quince  tree,  lit.,  apple  of  ('i/rfo7i777,Gr.  fiVjAoi-  KuSiii'toc. 
See  Quince.]  (Bot .)  (n)  K  vnnce .  (?,)  A  kind  of  peach 
having  one  side  deep  red,  and  the  flesh  yellow.  [W  ritten 
also  iiodornloou,  vodacolune.'] 

Me-lO'de-on  (nif-lo'de-un  ;  -277),  77.  [NL.,  Ir.  Gr.  ficAcji- 
6(i5  musical.  See  Melody,  and  cf.  Odeon.]  1.  (.V7is.)  A 
kind  of  small  reed  organ  ;  —  a  portable  form  of  the  sera- 
phiue. 

2.  A  music  hall. 

Me-loil'ic  (ine-15d'ik),  n.  [L.  melodicus,  Gr.  fieAiuSi- 
ito?  :  cf.  F.  melodique.]  Of  the  nature  of  melody;  re- 
lating to,  containing,  or  made  up  of,  melody ;  melodious. 
Me-lod'lCS  (-Iks),  71.  The  department  of  musical 
science  which  treats  of  the  pitch  of  tones,  and  of  the 
laws  of  melody.  r.,r,    ,       1 

Me-lo'ill-o-grapli  (me-lo'dt-o-gr4f),  77.  [Melody  + 
-qriiii/i.l  A  contrivance  for  preserving  a  record  of  music, 
by  rec.jrdiiig  the  action  of  the  keys  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment when  played  upon.  _       „    ..  _ 

Me-lo'dl  ous  (me-lo'dl-Os),  a.  [Cf.  F.  melodieuz.  See 
Melody.]  Containing,  or  producing,  melody ;  musical ; 
agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds;  as. 
a  melodious  voice.  "  A  melodious  undertone.  J.ouy- 
uuoH-. — Me-lo'dl-ous-ly,  adr.  —  Me-lo'ill-ous-ness.  n . 
Mel'O-dist  (iu51't-dist),  71.  [Cf.  F.  melodiste.'\  A  com- 
poser  or  singer  of  melodies. 

Mel'o-aize  (-diz),  r.  I.  [,„,;7.  &  p.  p.  Melodized 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vli.  n.  Melodizing  (-di'zlng).]  To  make 
melodious  ;  to  form  into,  or  set  to,  melody. 

Mel'O-lllze,  7'.  7.  To  make  melody  ;  to  compose  melo- 
dies ;  to  harniuuize. 

Mel'o-dra'ma  (ma'o-drii'ma  or  -dra'ma),  n.  L*  ■  '"«- 
lodrame,  fr.  Gr.  (leAos  song  +  Spi/ia  drama.]  Formerly, 
a  kind  of  drama  having  a  musical  accompaniment  to 
intensify  the  eflect  of  certain  scenes.  Now,  a  drama 
abounding  in  romantic  seutimcnt  and  agonizing  situa- 
tions, with  a  musical  accompaniment  oiUy  m  parts  which 
are  especially  thrilling  or  pathetic.  In  opera,  a  passage 
in  \\]\Wh  the  orchestra  plays  a  somewhat  descriptive  ac- 
coinpniimeiit  while  the  .actor  .speaks;  as,  the  melodrama 
in  tlie  gravidi'gi;iiig  scene  of  Beethoven's  "Fidelia" 

Melo-ara-mat'lc  (-dri-mSt'Tk),  a.    [Cf.  F.  milodra. 
malinue.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  melodrama;  like  or  suit- 
able to  a  melodrama ;  unnatural  in  situation  or  action. 
—  Mel'o-ilra-mat'ic-al-ly  (-l-k(il-IJ),  "Jf. 
Mel'o-dram'a-tlst  (-drSiu'i-tTst),  11.    One  who  acts 

in    or  writer.  iiR-loihamas. 

Mel'o-dramednCd'f.-dram;  277),7,.  [F.]  Melodrama. 

Mel'O-dy  (m51'"-dy),  71.  ,■  /)/.  Melodies  (-dIz).  [OE. 
melodir  V  un-lodic.  L.  melodia.tr.  Gr.  (leAoiSiaa  singing, 
choral  song,  f  r.  utAcoSd!  musical,  melodiouB ;  jieAos  song, 
tune  +  cJS-i  BOniS;  See  Ode.]  1.  A  sweet  or  agreeable 
succession  of  sounds. 

Lulled  with  sound  of  swcolost  mclotly. 


Of 


Shak. 


2  (Mus.)  A  rhythmical  succession  of  single  tones, 
ranging  for  the  most  part  within  a  given  key,  and  60- 
related  together  as  to  form  a  niusical  whole,  having 
till-  iinitv  "f  what  is  technically  called  a mUBical  thoiight, 
at  once  jileaBing  to  the  ear  mid  characteristic  in  expres- 
sion. 

mr-  Melody  consists  in  a  succession  of  siiiglo  tones; 
harnwnil  is  a  consonance  or  aErecnient  of  tonoB,  al»o  a 
succeBsion  of  couBomiut  muBical  combinations  or  chords. 

3.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece. 

Syn.  —See  Harmony. 

II  Mel'O-e  (mPl'.'.-t),  77.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  miAoCi-  to  probo 
a  wound.]  (ZoYd.)  A  genus  of  beetles  without  wings, 
but  having  short  oval  elytra ;  the  oil  beetles.  ^hCBC  be<^ 
ties  are  BomctinieB  used  instead  of  cantharides  for  raising 
blistera.     See  (Id  beetle,  under  Oil. 
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Mel'o-graph  (mi^'n-frri'if),  n.    [Gr.  juf'Ao?  a  sonpr  + 

'Onipfi :  ii.V.  ni'l"<inii>lir.\     Saimi  iiH  Melodioouai'H, 
Mel'O-lon-thldl-an    (iiiul'6-lSii-thra'I-«n),  n.      [Gr. 

lxr\Ko\>jv6y)   tlie   cuckuliafor.]      {Zool.)    A   beetle  of  tlio 

geiiuH  MelolunthUj  and  allied  gunera.    See  May  beetle, 

under  May. 
Mel'on  (niBl'G"),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  vielo,  for  melnpepn  an 

ai>ple-a)iiipe(l    melon,    Gr.    /;x))Ao7riTraii' ;    jutjAom   Jipplo    -)- 

TTtTTuiv  a  flpecit'3  of  lar^"  nu'loii  ;  v\.  L.  mdhtiii  apple.    Cf. 

Marmalade.]    1.  {Hot.)  Tlio  juicy  fruit  of  cfrtiiiii  tucui- 

bitaceouH  plants,  as  the 

muekmeloii,  waternieloti, 

and  citron  molon ;    also, 

the  plant  that  produces 

the  fruit. 

2>  (Zo'ul.)  A  large,  or- 

Damental,    marine,    uni- 
valve shell  of  the  genus 

Nelo. 


A  Muskniclon. 
li  WutLTiueluu. 


Melon  beetle  {Zodl.\  a 
email  leaf  liet^tle  )  //iobro' 
ticn  riff>if,n.  wlitrh  dainafToa  the  leaves  of  melon  vines. 
—  Melon  cactus,  Melon  thifltla.  (n)  (/iiif.)  A  genua  of  caeta- 
ceoua  pl;irits  \  M.  /ur.rcfi'.si  liavliip  a  flesliy  and  usually 
gloliosc  rttriii  witli  till-  siirfar."  divided  into  spiny  lon- 
gitu<iinal  ridps.  and  hnuinu'  at  tli^  tnp  a  priekly  and 
wunllv  <.Tu\VM  ni  wliich  th.-  ^iiiall  pink  Hcwcra  are  lialf 
concealed.  Af.  finininnii.-!.  \vn\i\  I  lie  We.st  Indies,  is  of  ten 
cultivated,  and  .soirietinies  <;dled  Turk's  nip.  ib)  The  re- 
lated p'niis  M-n,ulI,tri".  in  wliieli  the  fltem  is  tubercled 
rather  tlian  lihl.ed.  and  the  llowera  sometimes  large.  See 
Jllust.  under  Cactus. 

lUeVO-pl-a'no  (mel'o-pT-a'n5),  n.  [Gr.  ju.eAo?  song  -f- 
E.  piano.'\  A  piano  having  a  nieehauical  attachment 
which  enables  the  player  to  prolong  the  notes  at  will. 

Mero-plas'tlc  (mgl'u-plJts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  meloplasty,  or  the  artificial  formation  of  a  new  cheek. 

Mel'O-plas'ty  (mSl'o-pIits'tJ'),  n.  [Gr.  fxr\Kov  an  apple, 
a  cheek  -f-  -plasty:  cf.  F.  nirliipltisfir.]  {Surg.)  Tlio 
process  of  restoring  a  cheek  which  has  been  destroyed 
wliolly  or  in  part. 

II  Mel'o-pce'la  CniSl't-pe'yA),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xeAo- 
jTou'a ;  jue'Aos  song  4"  ttoulv  to  make.]  (Miis.)  The  art 
of  fnniiing  melody;  melody  ;— now  often  used  for  a 
luidiidic  passage,  ratlier  than  a  complete  melody. 

Mel'O-type  (mel'L-tlp),  7i.  {rhofog.)  A  picture  pro- 
duced by  a  process  in  wliich  development  after  exposure 
may  be  deferred  indefinitely,  so  as  to  permit  transporta- 
tion of  exposed  plates ;  also,  the  process  itself. 

Mel-pom'e-ne  (mi?l-p5in'e-ne),  V.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeA- 
iTOfX€fri,  lit.,  the  songstress,  fr.  fte'ATreii',  ^eATrecrflat,  to 
sing.j    1.  (Class.  Mi/t/i.)  The  ftfuse  of  tragedy. 

2.  (Astr-m.)  The  eighteenth  asteroid. 

Mel'rose  (mSl'roz),  n.    Honey  of  roses. 

Melt  (mglt),  V.     (Zool.)  See  ^d  Milt. 

Melt,  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Melted  (obs.  p.  p.  Mol- 
ten (mol't'n)  )  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Melting.]  [AS.  vieltan  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  iLLeAfieif,  E.  malt,  and  prob.  to  E.  smell,  v. 
V108.  Cf.  Smelt,  r..  Malt,  Milt  the  spleen.]  1.  To 
reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by  heat ;  to  lique- 
fy ;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow,  or  lead  ;  to  vielt  ice  or  snow. 

2.  Hence  :  To  soften,  as  by  a  warming  or  kindly  influ- 
ence ;  to  relax ;  to  render  gentle  or  susceptible  to  mild 
influences  ;  sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  take  away  the 
firmness  of ;  to  weaken. 

Thou  would'st  have  .  .  .  melted  down  thy  youth.    Shak. 
For  pity  melis  the  mind  to  love.  Drydcn. 

Syn.  — To  liquefy ;  fuse;  thaw;  mollify;  soften. 

Melt,  V.  i.  X.  To  be  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  as,  butter  and  wax 
vielt  at  moderate  temperatures. 

2.  To  dissolve ;  as,  sugar  iiielts  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Hence  :  To  be  softened ;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or 
gentle  ;  also,  to  be  weakened  or  subdued,  as  by  fear. 

My  soul  meltct/t  for  heaviness.  Ps.  cxis.  2S. 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion.        Shak. 

4.  To  lose  distinct  form  or  outline  ;  to  blend. 

Tlie  soft,  green,  rounded  hilla,  with  their  flowing  outlines, 
overlapping  and  jiuMing  into  each  other.  J.  C-  Skairp. 

5.  To  disappear  by  being  dispersed  or  dissipated  ;  as, 
the  fog  vipUs  away.  Shak. 

Melt'a-ble  (-S^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  melted. 

Melt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  wliich,  melts. 

Melting,  n.  Liquefaction;  the  act  of  causing  (some- 
thing) to  melt,  or  the  process  of  becoming  melted. 

Melting  point  (Che/n.)^  the  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  a  solid  substance  melts  or  fuses;  as,  the  meltivj 
jioint  of  ice  is  (V  Centigrade  or  32  '  Fahr.,  that  of  urea  is 
V.i2-  Centigrade.  —  Melting  pot,  a  vessel  In  which  any- 
thing is  melted ;  a  crucible. 

Melt'ing,  a.  Causing  to  melt ;  becoming  melted  ;  — 
used  literally  or  figuratively  ;  as.  a  inelling  heat ;  a  melt- 
iiKj  appeal ;  a  melting  mood.  — Melt'lng-ly,  adi: 

Mel'ton  (mSl'tun),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind 
of  stout  woolen  cloth  with  unfinislied  face  and  without 
raised  nap.     A  commoner  variety  has  a  cotton  warp. 

MemTier  (mem'ber),  v.  t.  [See  Remember.]  To  re- 
member ;  to  cause  to  remember  ;  to  mention.     {_Ohs.'\ 

Mem'ber,  n.  [OE.  membrc,  F.  mcwbrc.,  fr.  L.  wem- 
brum  ;  cf.  Goth,  mimz  flesh,  Skr.  mavisn.']  1.  {Anat.) 
A  part  of  an  animal  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  of- 
fice; an  organ  ;  a  limb. 

We  have  miiny  members  in  one  bodv,  and  all  niemhprs  have 
not  the  samt;  otrice.  Jiom.  xh-  4. 

2.  Hence,  a  part  of  a  whole  ;  an  independent  constitu- 
ent of  a  body  ;  as  :  (n)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  of  a  pe- 
riod or  sentence;  a  clause  ;  a  i)art  of  a  verse,  (b)  (Moth.) 
Either  of  the  two  parts  of  an  algebraic  equation,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  of  equality,  (c)  (Engin.)  Any  es- 
sential part,  as  a  post,  tie  rod.  strut,  etc.,  of  a  framed 
structure,  as  a  bridge  truss.  ((/)  (Arch.)  Any  part  of 
a  building,  whether  constructional,  as  a  pier,  column, 
lintel,  or  the  like,  or  decorative,  as  a  molding,  or  group 


of  moldingfi.  (e)  Ono  of  the  persons  composing  a  80cl- 
ety,  (Community,  or  thci  like  ;  an  in<lividual  forming  part 
of  an  association  ;  as,  a  inniiljcr  of  tlie  society  of  Friends. 
OompreBBlon  member,  Tennion  member  llCnf/iti.),  a  nu'iu- 
ber,  as  a  rod,  brace,  etc.,  wliich  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion or  tentiion,  re«i)eetively. 

Mem'bered  (mSm'bord),  a,  1.  Having  limbs  ;— chiefly 
used  in  coiiipfiHition. 

2.  (Jlir.)  Having  legs  of  a  different  tincture  from  that 
of  the  body  ;  — said  of  a  bird  in  heraldic  representations. 

Mem'ber-shlp,  7i.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  member. 

2-  Till-  collective  body  of  meraliers,  as  of  a  society. 

Mem'bral  (l.r'/l),  a.     (Anat.)  Relating  to  a  member. 

Meni'^bra-na'ceous  (mfm'brA-na'shiis),  u.  [L.  mem- 
bnni>i>>,i.';.\     1.  Same  as  Membranous.  Arbuthiiot. 

2.  {Ii"t.)  Thin  and  rather  soft  or  pliable,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  ruHe,  peach  tree,  and  aspen  poplar. 

Mem'brano  (mSm'bran),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  wembrann 
the  skin  that  covers  the  sr'parate  members  Of  the  boily, 
fr.  L.  ineiiibniiii.  See  Member,]  (Anat.)  A  thin  layer 
or  fold  of  tissue,  usually  supported  by  a  fibrous  network, 
serving  to  cover  or  line  some  part  or  organ,  and  often 
secreting  or  absorbing  certain  fluids. 

driP^  The  term  is  also  often  applied  to  tho  tliin,  ex- 
panded parts,  of  various  texture,  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables, 

Advontltloua  membrane,  a  membrane  connecting  parts 
not  n.sniLlly  <'uniiected,  or  nf  ;i  dillVrent  textun-  In.iu  (lie 
ordin:try  eMiuicetiun  ;  ;tw,  tlie  membrane  ut  ii  cir;iirix. 
Jacob's  membrane.  See  under  Reti.na. — Mucous  mem- 
branes (Anat.),  the  membranes  lining  passages  and  cav- 
ities which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  as  well  as 
ducts  and  receptacles  of  secretion,  and  habitually  secret- 
ing nmcus.  —  Schneiderian  membrane.  (Arif/t.)  See  Schnei- 
derian. —  Soroua  membranoB  iA/i'if.),.  the  membranes,  like 
the  ijeritnneum  and  pleura,  which  hue,  or  lie  in.  cavities 
havmg  no  ubviuus  outlet,  and  secrete  a  serous  fluid. 

Mem-bra'ne-OUS  (mem-bra'ne-us),  a.  [L.  memhra- 
veus  of  parelinient.]     See  Membranous. 

Mem'bra-nil'er-OUS  (niem'bra-ntf'er-us),  <i.  \_Mem- 
braiir  -\-  -fi-rtn/s.']     Having  or  producing  membranes. 

Mem-bra'nl-form  (niem-bra'nT-form),  a,  [Membrane 
-\-  -fiirin  :  cf.  F.  iiiniilinniiforme.l  Having  the  form  of 
a  membrane  or  <d  parchment. 

Mem'bra-noFo-gy  ( nieni'brA-n51'i-jJ')i  t^-  [Membrane 
-f-  -/(','/,'/-]     The  science  which  treats  of  membranes. 

Mem'bra-nous  (mSm'br^-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  membra- 
neii.r.~\  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
membrane  ;  as,  a  viembnmous  covering  or  lining. 

2-  (Hot.)  Membranaceous. 

Membranous  croup  (.!/<'</.  1,  true  croup.    See  Croup. 

Me-mcn'tO  (me-men'tu),  n. ;  pL  Mementos  (-toz). 
[L.,  remember,  be  mindful,  imper.  of  memintsse  to  re- 
member. See  Mention.]  A  hint,  suggestion,  token,  or 
memorial,  to  awaken  memory ;  that  which  reminds  or 
recalls  to  memory ;  a  souvenir. 

Seasonable  mcinc7ttos  may  be  useful.  Bacon. 

II  Me-mln'na  (me-mm'na),  n.  (ZoOl.)  A  small  deer- 
let,  or  chcvrotain,  of  India. 

Mem'non  (niSm'nSn),  n.  pj.,  from  Gr.  McVpajr,  lit., 
the  Steadtast,  Resolute,  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora, 
and  king  of  ilio  Ethiopians,  killed  by  Achilles.]  (Antiq.) 
A  celebrated  Egyptian  statue  near  Tliebes,  said  to  have 
the  proi'crty  of  emitting  a  harplike  sound  at  sunrise. 

Mem^olr  (mSm'wor  or  mem'-;  277),  or  ph  Mem'- 
Oirs  (-w6rz),  7?.  [F.  memoire,  m.,  memorandum,  fr. 
memoire,  f.,  memory,  L.  memoria.  See  BIemorv.]  1.  A 
memorial  account ;  a  history  composed  from  personal 
experience  and  memory ;  an  account  of  transactions  or 
events  (usually  written  in  familiar  stjde)  as  they  are  re- 
membered by  the  writer.     See  History,  2. 

2.  A  memorial  of  any  individual ;  a  biography ;  often, 
a  biography  written  without  special  regard  to  method 
and  completeness. 

3.  An  account  of  something  deemed  noteworthy ;  an 
essay ;  a  record  of  investigations  of  any  subject ;  the 
journals  and  proceedings  of  a  society. 

Mem'oir-ist,  ?;.     A  writer  of  memoirs. 

It  Mern'o-ra-bil'l-a  (mem'6-ra-bTl'T-a),  ?;.  jj7.  [L.,  fr. 
meiituraliilis  memorable.  See  Memorable.]  Tlungs  re- 
m.irkable  and  wortliy  of  remembrance  or  record;  also, 
the  record  nl  them. 

Mem  o-ra-bil'i-ty  (-ty),  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  iiienioral.ile. 

Mem'o-ra-ble  (mSm'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  memornbiliSy 
fr.  iifiuur-iy  to  bring  to  remembrance,  fr.  mtinor  mind- 
ful, renienibcrin'-,'.  See  Memory,  and  ef.  ]\Ie,morabilia.] 
Worthy  tn  In-  n mendiered  ;  very  important  'u-  remarka- 
ble. —  Mern'o-ra-ble-ness,  n.  —  Mem'o-ra-bly,  adv. 

Surviving  fame  to  gain. 
By  tuinbs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds.    Sir  J.  Davies, 

Mein'0-rail''duiii  (-rSn'dum),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Memoran- 
dums C-dumz),  L.  Memoranda  (-da).  [L.,  something  to 
be  remembered,  nent.  of  memorandus.,  fut.  pass.  p.  of 
meniorare.  See  Memorable.]  1.  A  record  of  some- 
thing which  it  is  desired  to  remember;  a  note  to  help 
the  memory. 

I  .  .  .  entered  a  memnrandum  in  my  pocketbook.     Guardian. 

I  wish  ynu  woulil,  as  nppnrtimity  offers,  make  memomndinns 
of  the  regulations  uf  the  academies.  Sir  J.  Jiti/n'-h/s. 

2.  (Laiv)  A  brief  or  informal  note  in  WTiting  of  some 
transaction,  or  an  outline  of  an  intended  instrument ;  an 
instrument  drawn  up  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form. 

Memorandum  check,  a  check  given  as  an  aeknowledg- 
mt'ot  id  mdelitednes-s,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it 
will  n-it  he  itfesented  at  bank  unless  the  maker  fails  to 
take  It  up  un  the  day  the  debt  becomes  due.  It  usually 
has  .Ut-rn.  written  on  its  face. 

Mem^O-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.  [L.  memoratus.  p.  p.  of  viemo- 
rare.     See  Memorable.]     To  commemorate.     [Obs.'\ 

Mem'0-ra-tlve  (-r.a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  memorat!/.} 
Commemorative.     [Obs.']  Hnnimond. 


II  Me-mo'rl-a  (mf-miVrT-A),  71,    [L.]    Momorj'. 
Memoria  tcchnlca,  technical  memory  ;  a  contrivance  for 
aiding  tlie  nicmory. 

Me-mo'rl-al  (-'/I),  n.     [p.   memorial,  L.  luemorinlis^ 
iT.  itipmorin.     See  Memory.]    1.  Berving  to  preserve  re- 
membrance ;  commemorative;  an,  a  JHC/zforia/ building. 
There  liigh  in  iiir,  mf^noriat  of  my  name. 
l  ix  the  Boiooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  foinc.        Pope* 

2.  Contained  in  memory  ;  as,  a  memorial  possession. 

3.  Mnemonic  ;  assisting  the  njemory. 

This  fiicccHMon  of  AHpirntc-,  Soft,  and  Ifurd.  may  hecxprefiwd 
bythem-,„-,ry,//w.,rd  ASH.  SUat, 

Memorlai  Day.    Same  as  Decoration  Day.    [(/.  -S".] 
Me-mo'ri-al,  n.      [Cf.  F.  memorial.}      1.  Anything- 

inteiid(-d  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  i.erwju  or  event  ; 
something  which  serves  to  keep  something  else  in  re- 
membrance ;  a  monument.  Macavlay. 

Churches  have  names  ;  Fomc  qh  Tiumr,ritiU  (>{  peace,  wime  of 
witidom,  feonie  in  memory  of  the  Trinity  itwlf.  Hooker. 

2.  A  memorandum ;  a  record.  [Obs.  or  II. "]  liny  ward. 

3.  A  written  representation  of  facts,  addressed  to  th© 
government,  or  to  some  branch  of  it,  or  to  a  society,  etc., 
—  often  accompanied  with  a  petition. 

4.  Memory;  remembrance.     [Obs."] 

Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just.  Krcli/n. 

5.  (Diplomacy)  A  species  of  informal  atate  paper,, 
nnudi  nued  in  negotiation. 

Me-moM-al-ist,  it.  [Cf.  F.  memorialislc.}  One  who 
writes  or  signs  a  memorial. 

Me-mo'rl-al-ize  (-iz),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Memorial- 
ized (-izd) ;  jj.  jir.  &  vb.  n.  Memorializing  (-i'ztngj.^ 
To  address  or  petition  by  a  memorial ;  to  present  a  me- 
morial to;  as,  to  memorialize  the  legislature.      T.  Hook. 

Me-mo'ri-al-i'Zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  petitions  by  a 
memorial.  T.  Hook. 

Mem'o-riGt  fm5m'6-rTst),  n.  [See  Memorize.]  One 
who,  or  tliat  which,  causes  to  be  remembered.     [Obs."] 

II  Me-mor'i-ter  (me-mSrl-ter),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  memor 
minilful.     Sie  Memohable.]     By,  or  from,  memory. 

Mem'o-rize  (mem'6-riz),  v.  t.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Memo- 
rized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Memorizing  (-ri'zTng).] 
[See  Memory.]  1.  To  cause  to  be  remembered  ;  hence^ 
to  record.     [Obs.} 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conqneBt.      Spenser. 
They  meant  to  .  .  .  w-^wi/^rice  nnotlier  Golgotha.    Shak. 

2.  To  commit  to  memory  ;  to  leam  by  heart. 

Mem'o-ry  (-ry),  n.;  pi.  Memories  (-rlz).  [OE.  mem- 
orie^  OF.  memoire,  memories  F.  memoire,  L.  memoria, 
St.  memor  mindful;  cf.  mora  delay.  Cf.  Demcr,  Mab- 
TYR,  SfEMOiR,  Remember.]  1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  it  retains  the  knowledge  of  i>reviou8  thoughts^ 
impressions,  or  events. 

Jlcmory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason.  Rambler. 

2.  The  reach  and  positiveness  with  which  a  person 
can  remember ;  the  strength  and  trustworthiness  of  one's- 
power  to  reach  and  represent  or  to  recall  the  past ;  asy 
ids  memory  was  never  wrong, 

3.  The  actual  and  distinct  retention  and  recognition 
of  past  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  remembrance  ;  as,  m  memory 
of  youth  ;  memories  of  foreign  lands. 

4.  The  time  within  which  past  events  can  be  or  are 
remembered ;  as,  within  the  memoi-y  of  man. 

And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done 
From  the  beginning.  Jlilton^ 

6-  Something,  or  an  aggregate  of  things,  remembered  ; 
hence,  character,  conduct,  etc.,  as  preserved  in  remem- 
brance, historj',  or  tradition ;  posthumous  fame  ;  as,  the- 
war  became  only  a  memory. 

The  memorif  of  the  just  is  bleesed.       Prov.  x.  7, 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory,  Ucnry  the  Fifth.      Shak^ 

The  Nonconformists  .  .  .  have,  as  a  body,  always  venerated 

her  [Elizabeth's]  memory.  Macaulay, 

6.  A  memorial.     [Obs.} 

These  weeds  are  memories  oi  those  worser  hours.       Shak~ 

Syn.  — Memory,  Remembrance,  Recollection.  Remi- 
niscence. Memory  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  the 
power  by  which  we  reproduce  past  impressions.  Remem- 
hrance.  is  an  exercise  of  that  power  when  things  occur 
spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  In  recollection  we  make 
a  distinct  effort  to  collect  again,  or  call  back,  what  we 
know  has  been  formerly  in  the  mind.  Reminisemce  ia 
intermediate  between  rcmentbrance  and  recollection, 
beinga  conscious  process  of  recalling  past  occurrences, 
but  without  that  full  and  varied  reference  to  particular 
things  which  characterizes  recollection.  "  When  an  idea 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on 
the  external  sensory,  it  ia  remembrance ;  if  it  be  sought 
after  by  tlie  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavor  found, 
and  brought  again  into  view,  it  is  recollection.^^       Locke. 

To  draw  to  memory,  to  put  on  record;  to  record.  [Obs.} 
Chaucer.     Goicer. 

Mem'phl-ail  (mSm'fT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  th&- 
ancient  city  of  Memphis  in  Egj-pt ;  hence,  Egyptian  ;  as,. 
Mempltian  darkness. 

Men  (men),  «.,  pi.  of  Man. 

Men,  pron.  [OE.  7ne,  men.  "  Not  the  plural  of  man,. 
but  a  weakened  form  of  the  word  mart  itself."  Skeal.J 
A  man  ;  one  ;  — used  with  a  verb  in  the  singular,  and 
corresponding  to  the  present  indefinite  one  or  they. 
[Obs.}  Piers  Plowman. 

Jfen  moot  give  silver  to  the  pourc  friars.  Chaucer. 

A  privy  thief,  men  clept-th  death.  Chaucer.^ 

Me-nac'can-ite  (me-n2k'k5n-it),  n.  [From  Menaccan,. 
in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  found.]  (Min.)  An  iron- 
black  or  steel-gray  mineral,  consisting  chietiy  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  titanium.  It  is  commonly  massive, 
but  occurs  also  in  rhombohedral  crystals.  Called  also 
titanic  iy'oyi  ore.  and  ilmenite. 

Men'ace  (men^s  ;  4S),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  minaciae  threats, 
menaces,  fr.  minax,  -arts,  projecting,  threatening,  mi- 
nae  projecting  points  or  pinnacles,  threats.  Cf.  AsiE- 
NABLE,  Demean,  Imminent,  Minatory.]    The  show  of  an 
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iutention  to  inflict  evil ;  a  threat  or  threatening  ;  iudica- 
■tion  of  a  probable  evil  or  catastrophe  to  come. 

UiA  (the  pc^if  V]  commands.  Ins  rehukes.  hia  menaces.  Milman. 
The  dark  menace  of  tin;  distant  war,  Dryden. 

Men'ace  (mSn'Ss;  4S),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Menaced 
(-£st) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Menacing  (,-a-sTng).]  [OF.  me- 
nacier,  F.  menacer.  See  Menace,  n.']  1.  To  express  or 
show  an  intention  to  inflict,  or  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
inflicting,  evil  or  injury  upon;  to  threaten;  —  usually 
followed  by  tvith  before  the  barm  threatened;  as,  to 
menace  a  country  with  war. 

My  master  .  .  .  did  menace  me  with  death.         Shak. 

2.  To  threaten,  as  an  evil  to  be  inflicted. 

By  oath  he  menaced 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal.  Sfiak. 

Men'ace,  '■.  /.  To  act  in  a  threatening  manner ;  to 
-wear  a  threatening  aspect. 

V*'ho  ever  knew  the  heavens  intvmcf  so?  Shak: 

Men'a-cer  (-a-ser),  7i.     One  wlio  menaces. 

Men'a-clng-ly,  adv.     In  a  threatening  manner. 

II  U^'Iiage'  (ma'nazh'),  7i.     See  31anege. 

11  fll6'nSLge'  (manazh'S,  ;;.  [See  ilENAGEEiE.]  A  col- 
lection of  animals;  a  menagerie.     [06s.]  Addison. 

Men-ag'er-le  (men-Szh'er-5'  or  me-uSj'er-T;  277),  n. 
[F.  menifjerie,  fr.  laenuaerto  keep  house,  menagp  house- 
hold. See  Menl\l,  Mansion.]  1.  A  place  where  ani- 
mals are  kept  and  trained. 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  or  exotic  animals,  kept  for  ex- 
hibition. 

Men'a-gOgue  (m?n'A-g5g),  n.  [F.  mhiagofjue,  fr.  Gr. 
uT)i'  month  +  aywyos  leading.]     {Mfd.)   Emmenagogue. 

il  Me-na'loni,me-na'y5u),  n.  ;  pi.  Menaia  (-ya).  [NL., 
from  Gr.  ^iTjt-aios  montldy.]  {Eccl.)  A  work  of  twelve 
volumes,  each  containing  tlie  offices  in  the  Greek  Church 
for  a  month  ;  also,  each  volume  of  the  same.       Shipley. 

Men'ald  U"?n'51d),  \  a.  Covered  with  spots;  speckled; 

Men'lld  i men'ild),   )      variegated.     \_ObsS\ 

Mend  ( mgnd),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mended  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mending.]     [Abbrev.  fr.   amend.     See   Amend.] 

1.  To  repair,  as  anything  that  is  torn,  broken,  defaced, 
decayed,  or  the  like  ;  to  restore  from  partial  decay,  inju- 
ry, or  defacement ;  to  patch  up  ;  to  put  in  shape  or  order 
again  ;  to  re-create  ;  as,  to  mend  a  garment  or  a  machine. 

2.  To  alter  for  the  better ;  to  set  right ;  to  reform  ; 
hence,  to  quicken  ;  as,  to  mend  one's  manners  or  pace. 

The  best  service  they  could  <Io  the  Btate  was  to  meii'f  the  livea 
of  the  persona  who  composed  it.  Sir  IT.  Teinj'te. 

3.  To  help  ;  to  advance  ;  to  further  ;  to  add  to. 
Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet  it  mends  par- 

'den  herba  and  fruit.  Mortiim-r. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it.  Shith. 

Syn.  —  To  improve ;  help ;  better ;  emend ;  amend  ; 
correct ;  rectify  ;  reform. 

Mend,  !■■  i.  To  grow  better ;  to  advance  to  a  better 
state  ;  to  become  improved.  Shak. 

Mend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  mended. 

Men-da^ciOUS  (m?n-da'shus),  */.  [L.  menilax^  -acts^ 
lyiuc,  cf.  menUri  to  He.]  1-  Given  todeception  or  false- 
hood; lying;  a,s,  a,  mendacious  ^yevson. 

2.  False ;  counterfeit ;  containing  falsehood ;  as,  a 
mendacious  statement. 

—  Men-da'clous-ly,  «(/'■-— Men-da'clous-ness,  n. 

Men-dac'i-ty  (men-dSs'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  JIendacities 
(-tlz».  [L.  rnend'icitiis.^  1.  Tlie  quality  Or  state  of  be- 
ing mendacious  ;  a  habit  of  lying.  Miictiuhiy. 

2.  A  falsehood  ;  a  lie.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Syn.— Lying;  deceit;  untruth;  falsehood. 

Mend'er  fmSud'er),  n.     One  who  mends  or  repairs. 

Men'dl-ant  (men'di-«nt),  n.    See  Mendinant.    [065.] 

Men'dl-can-cy  (mSnMT-kan-si?),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  Jiiendicant ;  beggary;  begging.  Burke. 

Men'di-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L,  mendicans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  mendic'ire  to  beg,  fr.  mendicus  beggar,  indigent.] 
Practicing  beggary;  begging;  living  on  alms ;  as,  7«en- 
dicnnt  friars. 

Mendicant  orders  {R.  C.  Ch.)^  certain  monastic  orders 
which  are  forbidden  to  acquire  landed  property  and  are 
required  to  be  supported  by  alms,  esp.  the  Franciscans, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Augustiniana. 

Men'dl-cant,  n.  A  beggar  ;  eap.,  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  begging;  specifically,  a  begging  friar. 

Men'dl-cate  (-kat),  r.  t.  &,i.  [L.  mendicatus,  p.  p.  of 
uiitidirnrp  to  be^.]     To  beg.      [A*.]  Johnson. 

Men'dl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
betrgini; ;  bet;yar>  ;  mendicancy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Men-dlc'1-ty  (mgn-dln'T-tj?),  n.  [L.  mendicitns:  cf. 
V.  ni'^ndiri/e.  See  MENDICANT.]  Tlie  practice  of  beg- 
ging ;  the  life  of  a  Ijeggar  ;  mendicancy.  Bom.  o/ Ji. 

Men'dl-nant  (mCn'dl-nant),  n.  A  mendicant  or  bcg- 
t(\ui^  friar.     [0/ik.]  Chancer. 

Mend'ment  (m^^nd'incnt),  n.     Amendment.     [0/w.] 

Men'dole  (men'dol),  n.    [Cf.  F.  mendol,  me7tdole.'\ 

iZonl.)    The  CM.'k.Tfd. 

Men'dre-gal  Oiien'dr5*-R''/l),  n.     (Zo'of.)  Medregal. 

Menda  luifndz),  Jt,    See  Amends.     [06,s.]  Shak. 

Menge  (m^nji,  v.  i.  [imp.  Meste,  Meinte  ;  /).  ;). 
Men T.  .Meint.]  [See  Minoi-e.]   To  mix.    [06.y.]  Spenser. 

Men-ha'den  (mSn-ha'd'n),  v.  iZool.)  An  American 
marine  flsh  of  the  Herring  family  {lirevoortin  ti/rantni.^), 
chiefly  valuable  for  itn  oil  and  as  a  component  of  ferti- 
lizers ;  —  called  also  mossbunker^  bony  Jish,  chebog,  pogy, 
hardhead,  whitejUh^  etc, 


Menlllr  (mSn'her),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Armor,  men  stone  + 
Air  higli.]  A  large  atone  set  upright  in  olden  times  as  a 
memorial  or  monument.  Many,  of  imkuown  date,  are 
found  in  Brittany  and  tlirougliout  Northern  liurope. 

Men'lal  (men'yal  or  me'ni-//l ;  1U(J),  «.  [OE.  vieneal., 
fr.  mt-tnc,  maine,  household,  OF.  viaisniee,  maii-jiie,  LL. 
mansionalicum.  See  Mansion,  and  cf.  Meine,  n.,  Meiny.  j 

1.  Belonging  to  a  retinue  or  train  of  servants  ;  per- 
forming servile  office ;  serving. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed.     Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  servants,  esp.  domestic  servants  ;  serv- 
ile ;  low;  mean.     '■'•Menial  offices."  SiviJ't. 

IVXen'ial.  n.  1.  A  domestic  servant  or  retainer,  esp. 
one  of  humble  rank  ;  one  employed  in  low  or  servile  offices. 

2.  A  person  of  a  servile  character  or  disposition. 

M^'nl^re's'  dis-ease'  (ma'nyarz'  dTz-ez').  {Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  deafness  and  vertigo,  result- 
ing in  incoordination  of  movement.  It  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  internal  ear.  Named  after  Meniere,  a 
French  physician. 

Men'1-llte  (m6n'l-llt),  n.  [F.  menilile  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  is  found  at  iJ/ent^montant,  near  Paris.]  (Miri.) 
See  Opal. 

Me-nin^ge-al  (me-ntn'je-fll),  n.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  meninges. 

Me-nln'ges  (-jez),  ?}.  pi.;  sing.  Meninx  (-ninks'). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /x^iiy^,  -iyyo5,  a  membrane.]  {Aua(.)  Tlie 
three  membranes  that  envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
the  pia  mater,  dura  mater,  and  arachnoid  membrane. 

Men^in-gi'tiS  (mga'Tn-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Menin- 
ges, and  -iTis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

C ere bro -spinal  meningitis.    See  under  Cerebho-spinal. 

Me-nis'cal  (me-nTs'k(7l),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  form  of,  a  meniscus. 

Me-nls'coid  (-koid),  a.  [3Ieniscus  -\-  •aid.']  Con- 
cavo-convex, like  a  meniscus. 

Me-nls'cus  (-kus),  ??.  ;  pi.  L.  Menisci  (-si),  E.  Me- 
Niscu.SEs   (-kus-Sz).      [NL.,  from   Gr.   fnqpiaKOi, 
dim.  of  /iiji'T  the  moon.]     1.  A  crescent. 

2.  (Ojd.)  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other. 

3.  (.47)'//.)  An  interarticular  synovial  carti- 
lage or  membrane  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  interverte- 
bral synovial  disks  in  some  parts  of  the  vertebral 
column  of  birds. 


Converging   meniscuB, 
Lens. 


Dlvergins   meniscoB. 


Meniscus 
See       (ij. 


Men- 1-sper-ma'CeOUS  (mSn^'T-sper-ma'shus),  a.  [Gr. 
firjirq  tlie  moon  +  (nripfxai  seed.]  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
a  natural  order  (3//'/i(5;>f'r»jnr/';*')  of  climbing  plants  of 
which  moonseed  (I\fcni sperm  urn)  is  the  type. 

nXen'i-Sper'mic  (-sper'mlk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  moonseed  (Men ispernntm),  or  other  plant:* 
of  the  same  family,  as  the  Anamirta.  Coccidns, 

Men'i-sper'mlhe  (-mTn  or  -men),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vieni- 
sperminr.'\  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  distinct  from  picrotoxin 
and  obtained  from  the  cocculus  indicus(the  fruit  of  Ana- 
mirta CocculuSy  iorinerly  Meni.'ipermiini  Cocculus)  as  a 
white,  crystalline,  tasteless  powder;  —  called  also  me?i- 
isprrmina. 

Men'1-ver  (mSuT-ver),  n.     [OF.  menuver,  menjweir, 
mfjiuriiir,  a  grayish  fur;  vicnii,  small -j- I'OtV  a  kind  of 
fur.     See  Minute,  a.,  and  Vair.]     Same  as  Minivek. 
Men'non-ist  (men'non-TEt),  I  n.     {EccL  Jlist.)  One  of 
Men'non-ite  (men'n5n-it),     1      a  small  denomination 
of  Christians,  so  called  ironi  Mcnno  Simons  of  Friedand, 
their  founder.     They  beheve  that  the  New  Testament  is 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  that  there  is  no  original  sin,  that 
infants  .sbuiiM  not  In-  baptized,  and  that  Cliristians  ought 
ni't  tn  t:iki'  (Kith,  buM  iiiHc',  or  render  military  ser'S'ice. 
Men'o-branch  i  mru'n-braiik  t,      ( 
II  Men  o-bran'chus  (-briln'kiis),  ' 
[NL.    menobraiichus,  fr.   Gr. 
fitveiv    to  remain 
+  ^payxi-ov     a 
gill.]      {Zodl.)  K 
large      aqu  ati  c 
American     sala- 
mander of  the  ge- 

mx^N  returns,  Menobranch 

liaving  permanent  {yccturus  mamlatus). 

exti-rnal  gills. 

li  Men'0-lo'gl-um  (m5n'o-lo'jT-5m),  \n. ; pi.  L. Meno- 
Me-nol'o-gy  (mt-n51'u-jy),  )     logia.  (-a),  E. 

Menologies  (-jiz).  [NL.  vienologiuw,  fr.  Gr.  fi-qv  month 
+  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  menotoge.']  1.  A  register  of 
months.  Bjt.  Sdllingjieet. 

2.  {Or.  Ckiirch)  A  brief  calendar  of  tlie  lives  of  the 
saints  for  each  day  in  the  year,  or  a  simple  remembrance 
of  tho.se  whose  lives  are  not  written. 

Men'O-pause  (mSn'fi-pa/,),  n.  [Gr.  fjiijv  month  -f 
naveiu  to  cause  to  cease.""  See  Menses.]  {Med.)  The 
period  of  natural  cessation  of  menstruation.  See  Change 
of  life,  under  Chanoe. 

['  Men'o-po'ma  f-po'mA),     J  n.      [XL.  menopoma,  fr. 
Men'o-pome  (inr-n''-pom),  i     Gr.  /icfeii' to  remain  -f- 
■n^,i.a  lid.]     {Z'-''!.)  The  bcllbendcr. 

Men'or-rha'gl-a  (mSn'Or-ra'jT-i),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fXT\v  month -|- pTjYi/vrot  tn  break.]  {Med.)  {a)  Profuse 
menstni.ition.  (6)  Any  profuse  bleeding  from  the  uterus ; 
metrorrhagia. 

I  Me-nos^ta-sis  (mJ-nSs'td-sTH),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^rtv 
inontli  +  iordi'di  to  stop.]  {Med.)  Stoppage  of  the 
nii-iiHi'K. 

Men'OS-ta'tion  (mSn'Ss-ta'shlin),  n.     {Med.)  Same  as 
Mfm>sta'<ih. 
Mon'OW  (nien'^.),  n.     {Zni'il.)  A  minnow. 
Men'-pleas'er  (-plez'fir),  n.    One  whose  motive  Is  to 
pli;mr  iiK-ii  nr  thp  World,  rather  thnn  God.       ICph.  vl.  II. 
Men'aal  (.iui^u'h'jI),  u,    [L.  7neTisnlis,  fr.  inen.vi  table.] 


Belonging  to  the  table  ;  transacted  at  table  ;  as,  mensal 
conversation, 

Men'sal  (m^n'sal),  a.  [L.  jnejtsis  month.]  Occurring 
once  ill  a  niontli ;  monthly. 

Mense  (mgns),  71.     [OE.  vienske,  AS.  mennisc  hu- 
man, man.    See  Man.]   Manliness;  dignity;  comeliuesB; 
civility,     [rrov.  Eng.  &,  Scot.'] — Mense'ful  (-iul),  a.    ' 
—  Mense'less,  '/■ 

Mense,  r.  t.  To  prace.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 
llMen'seS  (mSn'sez),  11.  pi.  [L.  mensis  month,  pi. 
menses  months,  and  the  monthly  courses  of  women.  Cf. 
Month.]  {Med.)  The  catamenial  or  meuhtrual  dis- 
charge, a  periodic  flow  of  blood  or  bloody  fluid  from 
the  uterus  or  female  generative  organs. 

Men'Stm-al  (mgn'stru-cd),  (/.  [L.  menstrnalis  :  cf. 
F.  menstruel.  See  SIenstruous.]  1.  Recurring  once  a 
month  ;  monthly  ;  gone  through  in  a  month;  as,  thew(«j- 
stncal  revolution  of  the  moon  ;  pertaining  to  monthly 
changes  ;  as,  the  7nenslrual  equation  of  the  sun's  place. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  menses;  as,  7nenstrnal  dis- 
charges ;  the  menstrual  period. 

3.  <H  "r  jii-rtaining  to  a  menstruum.  Bacon. 
Men'stru-ant   (-"nt),   a.     [L.    nie7i.strunns,   p.  pr.  of 

mensfi  ii'iT''  t<<  liave  a  montldy  term,  fr.  menstriius.     See 
Menstruois;.]     Subject  to  monthly  flowing  or  menses. 

Men'stru-ate  (-at),  a.     Menstruous.     [Obs.] 

Men'stru-ate  (-at),r.  i.  [i7np.  S:  p.  p.  Men&tbuated 
(-a't6d) ;  77.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Menstruating  (-a'ttng).]  To 
discharge  the  menses  ;  to  have  the  catamenial  flow. 

Men'Stru-a'tlon  (-a'shun).  71.  The  discharge  of  the 
menses  ;  also,  tlie  state  or  the  period  of  menstruating. 

Men'strue  (mSn'stru),  71.  [Cf.  F.  menstrves.  See 
Menstruous.]     The  menstrual  flux  ;  menses.     [Obs.] 

Men'StrU-OUS  (-stru-us),  a.  [L.  'nie7ist)inis,  fr.  men- 
sis  month.  Cf.  Menstruum.]  1.  Having  the  monthly 
flow  or  discharge  ;  menstruating. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow ;  catamenial. 

Men'Stru-um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Menstruums  (-umz), 
L.  Menstrua   (-a).     [L.  7ne7istniiis.     See   Menstruoub.] 
Any  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body  ;  a  solvent. 
The  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  metal.  Bacon. 

All  liqunrs  are  cnlled  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolv- 
ents, or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or 
decoction.  ijnincy. 

(t^^  The  use  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  some 
notion  of  the  old  chemists  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preparation  of  dissolvents.  Joh7iso7i. 

Men'SU-ra-bil'l-ty  (men'shu-ra-bTlT-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
mcnsurabilite.']     The  quality  of  being  mensurable. 

Men'SU-ra-ble  (m5n'shu-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  mensurahilis^ 
fr.  virnsurare  to  measure,  fr.  7ne7tS7irn  measure  :  cf.  F. 
mensurable.  See  Measurable,  Measure.]  Capable  of 
being  measured  ;  measurable. 

Men'su-ra-ble-neS8,  ".  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mensurable  ;  measurableness. 

Men'SU-ral  (-ral),  a.  [L.  me7isuralis.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  measure. 

Men'su-rate  (-rat),  r.  t.  [L.  mefisuratns,  p.  p.  of 
mensrnnre.     See  Me.\sure,  i.]     To  measure.     lObs."} 

Men'SU-ra'tion  (mgn'shu-ra'slmn),  «.  [L.  mensiira- 
fio  :  cf.  F.  niensuratio7i.]  1.  The  act,  process,  or  art,  of 
measuring. 

2.  That  branch  of  applied  geometry  which  gives  rules 
for  finding  the  length  of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  or 
the  volumes  of  solids,  from  certain  simple  data  of  lines 
and  angles. 

-ment  (-m^nt).  [F.  -mcnt,  L.  -77ie7i(um.']  A  suffix 
denoting  that  which  does  a  thing  ;  an  act  or  p7-ocess  ;  the 
result  of  a7i  act  or  process ;  state  or  condition  ;  as,  ali- 
ment,  that  which  nourishes,  orn^7iient,  increment ;  frag- 
7nrnt,  piece  broken,  segjnent ;  abridg7»cn/,  act  of  abridg- 
ing, imprison7HC7if,  movetnrnt.  adjoum7«en(/  amaze7nent, 
state  of  being  amazed,  nstonisll)7Jen^ 

Kent  (ment).  p.  p.  of  Menge. 

II  Men'ta-gra  (mSn'ta-gra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mentum 
chin  +  Gr.  aypa  a  catching.]     {Med.)  Sycosis. 

Men'tal  (-tol),  a.  [L.  7nentmn  the  chin.]  {Aval.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cliin  ;  genian  ;  as,  the  mental 
nerve  ;  tlie  mental  region. 

Men'tal,  n.  (Zo'ul.)  A  plate  or  scale  covering  the 
mentum  or  chin  of  a  fish  or  reptile. 

Men'tal,  «■     [F.,  fr.  L.  mentalis,  fr.   7nens,  mentis, 
the  mind;   akin  to  E.  7»mrf.     See  Mind.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mind;  uitellectual ;  as,  7nental  faculties; 
mental  operations,  conditions,  or  exercise. 
W'lmt  n  mcntai  power 
This  eye  shonts  forth  !  Shak. 

Mental  alienation,  insanity.  ~  Mental  arithmetic,  the  art 
or  practice  of  snlvin^i  aritlinietical  problems  by  mental 
processes,  unassisted  by  written  figures. 

Men-tal'i-ty  (men-till'l-tj),  71.  Quality  or  state  of 
mimi.     "Tin-  same  liartl  vifutalify.''^  Emerso7l. 

Men'tal-ly  (nieii't'/l-]5'  1,  aih\  in  the  mind  ;  in  thought 
or  meditation  ;  intellectually;  in  idea. 

llMen'tha(-tliA),".  [L.  See  Mint  the  plant.]  {Bot.) 
A  widely  distributed  genus  of  fragrant  herba,  including 
the  ]n-ppi:rmint,  spearmint,  etc.  The  plants  have  snuill 
Jlnwii  .s.  usually  arranged  in  dense  axillary  clusters. 

Men'thene"  (nien'theii),  n.  [Menthol  +  terpcji/'.l 
{Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon  resembling  oil 
of  turpentine,  obtained  by  dehydrating  menthol.  It  hiw 
an  agreeable  odor  and  a  coolinc  taste. 

Men'thol  (mPn'tbol),  7J.  [.Mentha. -^ -ol.]  {Che7n.) 
A  wliite,  nvHtalline,  aromatic  substance  resembling  cam- 
phor, r\tr;'uted  from  oil  of  peppermint  {Mentha);  — 
called  also  7nint  camphor  or  prppri'mint  ca7nphnr. 

Men'thyl  (-tbTl),  n.  [Mc7}fhri  -f-  -?//.]  {Chern.)  A 
compound  radical  forming  the  base  of  menthol. 

Men'U-CUl'tur-al  (inPn'tT-kni'tiir.«l ;  135),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mental  culture;  serving  to  nnprovo  or 
strenptlicn  tlio  miti'l.     [i?.] 

Men'tion  (inenMifin),  n.  [OE.  mencioiin,  ¥.  mention, 
L.  inrjtiio,  from  the  root  of  meminis.fr  to  remember. 
Sec  ]\liNh.]     A  speaking  or  notice  of  anything, — usually 


ale,   senate,   cAre,    ftm,    iirm,   ask,   final,   ftU ;    eve,   fivont,   Cnd,   f6rn,   recent  j    Ice,  tdea,  111 ;    old,   fibey,   6rb,   6dd ; 


MENTION 

in  a  brief  or  cursory  manner.    Used  especially  in  the 
phrase  to  make  vientiun  oj. 

I  will  make  mevti-m  nf  tliy  riyhtenusncHH.     I's.  Ixxi.  IC. 

And  wk-fp  in  dull,  cold  niarl)lL',  wliere  uo  maition 

at  iiK-  more  iiiuat  bu  hiard  ul.  Shuk. 

.Men'tion  (mSn'slmn),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Mentioned 

(-sliilinl) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mentkjnino.]    [Cf.  K.  mnUio/i- 

fitfr.]   To  make  mention  of ;  to  apeak  brieliy  ol ;  lo  nann-. 

I  will  iiirntion  tlie  loviiig-kindiicsscrt  of  the  Lord.    h.  Ixiii.  7. 

Men'tlon-a  ble  (-i-b'l),  tt.    Kit  to  be  mentioned. 

Men  to  meek  e'll-an  (in6n'tA-mek-e'll-«n),  a.  [1st 
vietit.d  -f  .Veckt'liiin.]  (.hint.)  Of  or  pertaining'  to  tlif- 
cliin  and  lower  jaw.  —  ?i.  The  bone  or  cartilage  formiiij,' 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  in  some  adult 
anitiuilM  and  tlie  yovuig  of  others. 

Men'tor  (mSn'tfSr),  71.  [From  Mentor,  the  counselor 
of  Teleniaciius,  Gr.  MeVrajp,  prop.,  counselor.  Cf.  Mon- 
itor.]    A  %vise  and  faitliful  counselor  or  monitor. 

Men-to'il-al  (men  tn'rTw/1),  a.  [From  Mentor.]  Con- 

tainiii(?  iidvice  or  adiniuiition. 

II  Men'tum  (tuen'tum),  Ji.  [L.,  chin.]  (Zofil.)  The 
fiont  median  plate  of  the  labium  in  insects.   See  Labium. 

II  Me-nu'  (ni^-iii;'),  71.  [K.,  .slender,  thin,  miiuitf.  See 
4th  Minute.}    The  details  of  a  banquet ;  a  bill  of  fare. 

Me'nuse  (niS'nuz),?'.  i.     See  Amenuse.     [ffh.s.] 

Me-OW'  (iiie-ou'),  V.  i.  &  n.     See  (Ith  and  7tb  Mew. 

Meph'ls-tO-phe'11-an  (mSf'Is-t5-fe'lT-(/n  or  -fel'yan), 
a.  rertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  devil  Mepliistopheles, 
"a  crafty,  Bcofflng,  rehiitlesa  fiend;"  devilish;  crafty. 

Me-phlt'lC  (me-ftt'ik),  ^«.     [L.    vipphitirus,  fr.  me- 

Me-phlt'lc-al  (-t-k(/l),  (  phitis  mephitis:  cf.  F. 
mephUi<iue.'\  1.  Tending  to  destroy  life;  poisonous; 
noxious;  as,  mephitic  exhalations;  mephitic  regions. 

2-  Offensive  to  the  smell;  as,  ?»f^A(7ic  odors. 

Mephitic  air  {Chem.\  carbon  dioxide;  —so  called  be- 
cause of  its  deadly  auttocating  power.  See  Carhovicncid, 
-under  Carhonic. 

II  Me-phl'Us(me-fI'tT8),«.  [L.  mephitis  :  ci.  v.  mephi- 
iis'^  1.  Noxious,  pestilential,  or  foul  exhalations  from 
decomposing  substances,  tilth,  or  other  source. 

2.  (Zu'nl.\  A  genus  of  manmials,  includiug  the  skunks. 

iVIeph'1-tlsm  (mSf'I-tTz'm),  7!.     Same  as  Mephitis,  1. 

Me-ra'clous  (me-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  menicu.s,  ir.  nif-rus 
pnre,  unmixed.]  Being  without  mixture  or  adultera- 
tiiin  ;  hence,  strong;  racy.     [Ohx.^ 

IHer'ca-bie  (mer'k^b'l),  a.  [L.  mercaHUs,  fr.  mer- 
rnii  to  trade,  traffic,  buy.  See  Mekchamt.]  Capable  of 
benig  bouglit  or  sold.     \_Ob.t.'] 

Mer'can-tUe  (nier'kan-til ;  277),  a.  [F.  mercantile, 
It.  wercmitile,  fr.  L.  mercans,  -nntis,  p.  pr.  of  mercari  to 
tnifflc.  See  Merchant.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  merchants, 
or  the  business  of  merchants ;  having  to  do  with  trade, 
or  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities ;  commercial. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  jmxWy  mercaniiU,  parllv 
nii''t'""y-  Arbnthuo't. 

Mercantile  agency,  an  agen'^y  for  procuring  infonnation 
of  tlie  standing  and  credit  of  merchants  in  tliHerent 
parts  of  tlie  country,  for  the  use  of  dealers  who  sell  to 
them.  —  Mercantile  marine,  the  persons  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  connnerce,  t;ikeu  collectively.  —  Mercantile  pa- 
per, the  notes  or  acceptances  given  by  merchants  for 
t;. 111. 1m  b(mt;lit,  or  received  on  consignment;  drafts  on 
m.Tr|i;uits  ti>r  goods  sold  or  consigi-.ed.  McElnith. 

Syn.  Mercantile,  Commercial.  CnmmPrcial  is  the 
■wxderterm,  being  sometimes  ust-d  to  eiiiltrmv  iiirn  .intile. 
In  their  .-stricter  use,  comnr  n-i-il  ri-litcs  to  the  shipping, 
freightuig,  forwarding,  and  other  bu-siness  connected 
with  the  co7/i»)f/rcof  a  country  (whether  external  or  iu- 
ternalt,  that  is,  the  exchange  of  commodities;  while  7)ier- 
•caiidle  applies  to  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  goods 
nhen  brought  to  market.  As  the  two  emplovments  are 
to  some  extent  intermingled,  the  two  words  are  often  in- 
■terchanged. 

Mer-cap'tal  (mer-kap'tal),  n.  \_Mercapta.n  +  aMe- 
liyde.]  {Chem.)  Anyone  of  a  series  of  compounds  of 
mercaptana  with  aldehydes. 

Mer-cap'tan  (-tan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  merciirius  mer- 
'Cury  +  L.  captnns,  p.  pr.  of  captnre  to  seize,  v.  intens. 
tfr.  capere.^  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  compounds, 
hydrosnlphides  of  alcohol  radicals,  in  composition  re- 
sembling the  alcohols,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place  of 
oxygen,  and  hence  called  also  the  sulphur  alcohols.  In 
general,  they  are  colorless  liquids  having  a  strong,  repul- 
sive, garlic  odor.  The  name  is  specifically  applied  to 
■ethyl  mercaptan,  CjH^-^SH.  So  called  from  its  avidity 
for  mercury,  and  other  metals. 

Mer-cap'tido  (-tTd  or  -tld),«.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  mercaptan  formed  by  replacing  its  sulphur  hydrogen 
by  a  metal ;  as,  potassium  yticrcaptide,  CH^SK. 

Mer'cat(mer'kat),  n.  [L.  in  c  rent  us  :'cf'.  It.  merrnto. 
See  Market.]     Market ;  trade.     [O65.]  Bp.  Sprat. 

Merca-tan'te  (mer'ka-tSn'te ;  It.  niar'ka-tan't£),  n. 
[It.     See  Merchant.]     A  foreign  trader.     \_Obs.]    Shak. 

Mer-ca'tor'S  chart'  (mer-ka'terz  chart').  Seeunder 
Chart,  and  see  Mercaior\s  projection,  under  Projection. 

Mer'ca-ture  (mer'ki-tur;  135),  n.  [L.  uiercatura 
commerce.]     Commerce;  traffic;  trade.     [Obs.'\ 

Merce  (mers),  V.  t.  [See  Amerce.]  To  subject  to  fme 
or  amercement ;  to  mulct;  to  amerce.     [Obs.'[ 

II  Mer'ce-na'ri-a  (mer'se-na'rl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Mer- 
cenary.]    {Zoul.)  Thequahog. 

Merce-na'ri-an  (-'mi).  n.    a  mercenary.    [06j.] 

Mer'ce-na'rl-Iy  (mer'se-nS-rldj^),  adv.  In  a  merce- 
nary manner. 

Mer'ce-na-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mercenary  ;  venahty.  Boyle. 

Mer'ce-na-ry  i,-na-ry),  a.  [OE.  inercenane,  F.  liier- 
rennirr,  fr.  L.  njercenaj'iiis,  fr.  7»e7-ce.s  wages,  reward. 
See  Mercy.]  1.  Acting  for  reward;  serving  for  pay; 
paid;  hired;  hireling;  venal;  as,  7Hc?re?jaj-2/ soldiers. 

2.  Hence  :  Moved  by  considerations  of  pay  or  profit ; 
greedy  of  gain  ;  sordid  ;  selfish.  Shak. 

For  God  forbid  I  ehoiild  my  papers  blot 
With  »icrc£itart/  hues,  Willi  servile  pen.  Daniel. 

Syn.  —  See  Venal. 
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Mer'ce-na-ry  (miir'wt-nu-ry),  v.  ,■  pi.  Mbrcenabie9 
(-rl/j.  One  who  in  hin-d  ;  a.  hireling;  uhpecially,  a  wol- 
dicr  hired  into  foreign  B«Tvif:e.  Milmnn. 

Mer'cer  {-ser),  n.  [K.  merrier,  fr.  L,  nierr,  nu-rcis, 
wares,  uiercliiuidise.  See  Merchant.]  Originally,  a 
dealer  in  any  kind  of  goods  or  wan*H ;  now  reatricted  to 
a  ili-aler  in  textile  fabrics,  as  silks  or  woolena.     [A'h^.] 

Mer'cerahlp,  n.     The  biminesH  of  a  mercer. 

Mer'cer-y  (-5-),  ».  [F.  inerceric]  The  trade  of  mer- 
cers ;  tlie  gcjods  in  which  a  mercer  deals. 

IHer'chand  (mer'chfmdi.  r.  i.  [F.  marchander.  See 
Merchant. ]     To  traffic.     [Obs.}  Bacon. 

Mer'Chandl  sable  (mer'chan-di  zA-b'l),  «.  Such  as 
(■ail  he  u.scil  i»i-  Iriinslcrred  as  mercihandise. 

Mer'chan-dlse  (-diz),  71.  [F.  mnrchandise,  OF.  7nar- 
cheaiiUise.]  1.  The  objects  of  commerce;  whatever  is 
u.suully  bought  or  sold  iu  trade,  or  market,  or  by  mer- 
chantw;  wares;  goods;  commodities.  Spenser. 

2.  The  ;u't  or  business  of  trading  ;  trade  ;  traffic. 

Mer'chan-dlse,  '■.  /.     [i/np.  &  p.  p.   Merchandised 

(-dizd^;  J,,  pr.  &  ih.  n.  Merchandisi.vo  (-di'zlng).j     To 
trade  ;  t'l  carry  on  commerce.  Bacon. 

Mer'clian-djlse.  '■.  t.  To  make  merchandise  of;  to  buy 
.and  sell.     '-Lcvr  iH  merchaiidised."  Shak. 

Mer'chan-di'ser  (-di'zerj,  H.  a  trader.  Bum/an. 

Mer'chand-ry  (m?r'ch«nd-rj-),  n.  [See  Merchant.] 
Trade  ;  .(.nmicrce.      [Ot.v.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Mer^chant  (-chant),  ;/.  [OE.  marchant,  OF.  viar- 
cheant,  marchaiit,  F.  marchand,  fr.  LL.  inercatans,  -an- 
tis,  p.  pr.  of  mercatare  to  negotiate.  L.  mercari  totraffic, 
fr.  merx,  mercis,  wares.  See  Market,  Merit,  and  cf. 
Commerce.]  1.  One  who  traffics  on  a  large  scale,  espe- 
cially with  foreign  countries;  a  trafficker;  a  trader. 

Others,  like  jntTchant:/,  venture  tratln  uhmud.        S/iaJc. 

2.  A  trading  vessel ;  a  merchantman.     [Oi-v.]      Shak. 

3.  One  who  keeps  a  store  or  shop  for  the  aale  of  goods  ; 
a  Hhopkeeper.     [U.  S.  &  Scot.'] 

Mer'Chant,  ".  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  employed  in, 
trade  or  merchandi.su  ;  as,  the  merchant  service. 

Merchant  bar,  Merchant  Iron  or  steel,  certain  conmion 
sizes  of  wrought  iimi  and  steel  bars.  -  Merchant  service, 
tlie  mercantile  marine  of  a  country.  Am.  i'lir.  -Mer- 
chant ship,  a  Hpij.  employed  in  commerce.  -  Merchant 
tailor,  a  taiJ.M  uhi>  keeps  and  sells  materials  for  the  gar- 
ments wliirh  he  makes. 

Mer'Chant.  '■.  (.     To  be  a  merchant ;  to  trade.    [Obs.] 

Mer'chant-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Fit  for  market ;  such  as 
is  usually  sold  in  market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordi- 
nary price  ;  as,  merrfinulidilt'  whesX;  soinetimes,  a  tech- 
nical designation  for  a  particular  kind  or  claws. 

Mer'chant-ly,  a.  JVlerchantlike  ;  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter or  business  of  a  merchant.     [Obs.]  Gaiideii. 

Mer 'chant-man  {-ni«n),  ?*./  pi.  Merchantmen  (-m^n). 

1.  A  merchant.     [Ofi.v.]  3f„t(.  xiii.  45. 

2.  A  trading  vessel ;  a  ship  employed  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods,  as  distinguished  from  a  man-of-war. 

Mer'Chant-ry  (-rj),  «.  l.  The  body  of  merchants 
taken  collectively  ;  as,  the  merclMntry  of  a  country. 

2.  The  business  of  a  merchant ;  merchandise.    Walpole. 

Mer'Cl-a-ble  (-sl-fi^b'l),  a.     [OF.]     Mercitul.     lObs.l 

Mer'cMul(-ful),(f.  [Mercy -{--/u/.]  1.  Full  of  mercy; 
having  or  exercising  mercy ;  disposed  to  pity  and  spare 
ortenders  ;  unwilling  to  punish. 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  inercfui  and  gracious.     Ex.  ixxiv.  fl. 
Be  meici/ul,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mold.  S/iak. 

2-  Unwilling  to  give  pain  ;  compassionate. 

A  merciful  man  will  he  merciful  to  his  bcnst.     Old  Vroverh. 

Syn.  —  Compassionate  ;  tender;  humane;  gracious; 
kind  ;  mild  ;  clement ;  benignant. 

—  Mer'cl-lul-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'cl-ful-ness,  n. 

Mer'cl-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.     To  pity.     lOb.s.-]  Spenser. 

Mer'cMess,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy  ;  cruel ;  unspar- 
ing ;  —  said  of  animate  beings,  and  also,  figuratively,  of 
things  ;  as,  a  merciless  tyrant ;  merciless  waves. 

Tlie  foe  ia  merciless, an^  will  not  pity.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Cruel;  unmerciful;  remorseless;  ruthless; 
pimle.ss  :  barbarous  ;  savage. 

—  Mer'ci-less-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'cl-less-ness,  71. 

Mer cur-am •mo'nl-um  (nier  kfjr-Siu-mo'nT-ijm),  71. 
\_Mercuric  -j-  ammonium.'\  (<.'hei>i.)  A  radical  regarded 
as  derived  from  ammonium  by  the  substitution  of  mer- 
cury for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen. 

Mer-CU'zi-al  (mer-ku'ri-^l),  a.  [L.  mercti7-itdis,  fv. 
Me7-cnrius  Mercury:  cf.  F.  me}'c7{riel.^  1.  Having  the 
qualities  fabled  to  belong  to  the  god  Mercury ;  swift ; 
active  ;  sprightly  ;  fickle  ;  volatile ;  changeable  ;  as,  a 
mercurial  youth;  a  mercui'ial  temperament. 
A  rnfrrurial  man 
"Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  Ian.  JJf/ron. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  image  of  Mercury  ; —applied 
to  ancient  guideposts.     [Obs.'\  Chill inguorth. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury  as  the  god  of  trade  ; 
hence,  money-making;  craftj*. 

The  virrcnvial  wand  of  commerce.      J.  Q.  Adama. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  mercury;  as, 
mercurial  preparations,  barometer.     See  Mercury,  2. 

5.  {Med.)  Caused  by  the  use  of  mercury;  as,  mercu- 
rial sore  mouth. 

Mer-cu'ri-al,  ".  1.  A  person  having  mercurial  qual- 
ities. Bacon. 

2-  (Med.)  A  preparation  containing  mercurj-. 

Mer-cu'il-al-lst,  n.  1.  One  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury  ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in  character. 

2-  (Med.)  A  physician  who  uses  much  mercury,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  in  his  practice. 

Mer-cu'll-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mercu- 
rialized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  7i.  Mercurializing 
(-T^zTng).]     1.  {Mf'd.)  To  attect  with  mercury. 

2.  {Photography)  To  treat  with  mercury";  to  expose 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury. 

Mer-CU'ri-al-lze.  v.  l  To  be  sprightly,  fantastic,  or 
capricious.     [Obs.] 

Mer-CU'rl-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  mercurial  manner. 
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Mer-cn'rio  (mer-ku'rlk).  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  mercury;  containing  mercury;  — 
said  r)f  tlioHc;  conqiounds  of  mercury  into  which  thin  ele- 
ment enters  in  its  lowest  proportion. 

Mercuric  chloride,  corrohive  sublimate.    Bee  CoBEOarvE. 

Mer-CUrl-fl-ca'tlon  (nier-ku'rT-fT-ku'»hun;.  71,  [Cf. 
F.  mercurijicati'm.  See  Mercuuify.]  1.  (Mital.)  The 
process  or  operation  of  obtaining  the  mercury,  in  its  fluid 
fonn,  from  mcTi-uric  mineral». 

2.  {('hem.)  The  act  or  j.rocesH  of  compounding,  or  tho 
state  of  being  cunipoiin<le.j,  with  mercury,     [A'.] 

Mer-CU'rl-fy  (mur-ku'rl-H),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Mercurifieu  (-nd) ;  ;>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mercuhis-yino  f-fi'- 
Tng^J  [Mercury  -\--/y.]  1.  To  obtain  mercurj-  from, 
as  mercuric  minerals,  which  may  be  done  by  any  applica- 
tion of  intense  heat  that  exiwl.-*  the  mercury  iu  fumes, 
which  are  afterward  condensed.     [/;.] 

2.  To  combine  ormiiigle  mercury  with;  toimpregnate 
witli  njerciiry  ;  to  mermriaMze.      [IL] 

Mer'ca-rism  (mer'ku-rlz'tn),  n.  A  communic.'ition  of 
news;  an  announcement.      [Obs.^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mer-CU'rous  (mer-ku'riiB),a,  {Chem.}  Of,  pertaining 
to.  or  derived  from,  mercury;  containing  mercury;  — 
said  of  thoKc  compounds  of  mercury  iu  which  it  is  i>re»- 
ent  in  its  liigliefit  proportion. 

Mercurous  chloride.  (Chem.)  See  Calomel. 

Mer'CU-ry  (nier'ku-rj?;,  n.  [L.  Mercui-ius ;  akin  to 
merx  wares.]  1.  {Bom.  Myth.)  A  Latin  god  of  com- 
merce and  gain  ;  —  treated  by  the  poets  as  identical  with 
the  Greek  Hermes,  messenger  of  the  gods,  conductor  of 
souls  to  the  lower  world,  and  god  of  eloquence. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  metallic  element  mostly  obtained  by 
reduction  from  cinnabar,  one  of  its  ores.  It  is  a  heavy, 
opaque,  glistening  liquid  (commonly  called  (juicksiber), 
and  is  used  in  barometers,  thennometers,  etc.  Si»ecinc 
gravity  V.U).  Symbol  Hg  {Hydrargyrum).  Atomic 
weight  199.8.  Mercury  has  a  molecule  which  consists  of 
only  one  atom.  It  was  named  by  the  alchemists  after 
the  uod  Mercury,  and  designated  by  hia  symtxil,  \. 

C^"  Mercury  forms  alloys,  called    amal'jams,   with 
many  metals,  and  is  thus  used  in  applying  tiii  foil  to  the 
backs  of  mirrors,  and  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from 
■  their  ores.    It  is  poisonous,  and  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
,  tree  state  as  in  blue  pill,  and  in  its  compounds  as  calo- 
niel,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.    It  is  the  only  metal  which 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  it  solidifies  at 
!  about  —39    Centigrade  to  a  soft,  malleable,  ductUe  metal. 
i      3.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
being  the  one  nearest  the  sun,  from  which  its  mean  dis- 
tance is  about  30,000,000  miles.    Its  period  is  8»  days, 
and  its  diameter  3,000  miles. 

4.  A  carrier  of  tidings;  a  newfiboy ;  a  messenger; 
hence,  also,  a  newspaper.  Sir  J.Stephen.  *' The  monthly 
Mercuries.''*    Macnulay. 

5.  Sprightly  or  mercurial  quality  ;  spirit ;  mutability ; 
fickleness.     [<Jbs.'\ 

He  Mils  BO  full  of  iupjciin/  that  lie  could  not  fis  long  in  any 
friendship,  or  to  any  dtsigii.  Jip.  Purtit't. 

6.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Mercurialis  a7m7ia),  of  the  Spurge 
family,  the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
spinach,  iu  Europe. 

Ct^r^  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  the  United  States,  to 
certain  climbing  plants,  some  of  which  are  poisonous  to 
the  skhi,  esp.  to  the  /ihus  Turirod'ndron,  or  poison  ivy. 

Dog's  mercury  (Bot. I,  Afercnrinii.s  pfre7t7ti.'',  a.  perennial 
plant  ditleriiig  from  J/,  annua  l>y  having  the  leaves  ses- 
sile. —  English  mercury  {Bot.i,  akiiid  of  gousefoot  formerly 
used  a.s  a  pot  herb  ;  —  calle.l  (ifoil  Kukj  ll^nry.  —Horn 
mercury  (J///i.i,  a  mineral  cidoride  of  mercury,  having  a 
semitransluceut,  liomHke  appearance. 

Mer'cu-ry.  v.  t.  To  wash  with  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury-    [Obs.']  B.  Jonsrm. 

Mer'cy  (mer's^),  71.  ;  pi.  Mercies  (-sTz).  [OE.  merci, 
F.  7uerci,  \j.7iierces,  mercedis,  hire,  pay,  reward,  LL., 
equiv.  to  7nisericordia  \)\ty,  mercy.  L.  luerces  is  prob. 
akin  to  merere  to  deserve,  acquire.  See  Merit,  and  cf. 
Amerce.]  1.  Forbearance  to  inflict  harm  under  circum- 
stances of  provocation,  when  one  has  the  power  to  inflict 
it ;  compassionate  treatment  of  an  offender  or  adversary ; 
clemency. 

Kxamples  nf  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to  some  ;  exam- 
ples of  inert'!/  for  Cuinfort  to  others.  Bacon. 

2.  Compassionate  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  and 
helpless ;  sometimes,  favor,  beneficence.  Luke  x.  37. 

3.  Disposition  to  exercise  compassion  or  favor  ;  pity  ; 
compassion  ;  willingness  to  spare  or  to  help. 

In  whom  merc'j  lacketh  and  is  not  founden.     5ir  T.  El'jot. 

4.  A  blessing  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  compas* 
sion  or  favor. 

The  Father  of  mercies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.    2  Cor.  i.  3. 

Mercy  seat  {Bib.),  the  golden  cover  or  lid  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  See  Ark.  1.  —  SiBtere  of  Mercy  \  A'.  C.  Ch.)^ 
a  rcdigiuus  order  founded  in  Dublin  in  tlie  year  1S27. 
Communities  of  the  same  name  have  since  been  estab- 
lislied  in  various  American  cities.  The  duties  of  those 
belonging  to  the  order  are,  to  attend  lymg-in  hospitals, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  girls,  and  protect  decent 
women  out  nt  employment,  to  visit  prisoners  and  the 
sick,  ami  to  attend  persons  condemned  to  death.  —  To  b« 
at  the  mercy  of.  to  be  wholly  in  the  power  of. 

Syn.  —  See  Grace. 

Merd  (merd),  w.  [F.  merde,  L.  merda.']  Ordure; 
dung.     [Cbs.]  Burton. 

-mere  (-mer).  [Gr.  /lepo?  part.]  A  combining  form 
menniut^  pa 7't,  portion  ;  as,  blast07?ifre,  epiwirre. 

Mere  (merl,  n.  [Written  also  mar."]  [OE.  mere,  AS. 
mere  mere,  sea  ;  akin  to  D.  meer  lake,  OS.  meri  sea, 
OHG.  meW,  mari.  G.  meer,  Icel.  marr,  Goth,  marei,  Russ. 
niore,  W.  7nor,  Ir.  &  Gael.  7nnir,  L.  7hm;t,  and  perh.  to 
L.  7nori  to  die,  and  meaning  originally,  that  which  is 
dead,  a  waste.  Cf.  MoKTAL,  MARn«-E.  SIaesh,  ^Ierjiaid, 
Moor.]     A  pool  or  lake.  Drayton.     Tennyson. 

Mere,  n.  [\\'ritten  also  meer  and  mearJ]  [AS.  ge- 
msere.     V269.]     A  boundary.  Bacoru 
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Here  (mer),  V.  t.    To  divide,  limit,  or  bound, 

Which  mrartrl  her  rule  with  AfriCi.  ,S/,t»,^c< . 

Mere,  v.     A  mare.     lObs.1  Climeer. 

mere  (mer),  a.    [Superl.  Merest.    The  comparative  is 

rarely  or  never  used.]    [L.  merus.]    1.  Unmixed  ;  pare  ; 

entire  ;  absolute ;  unqualified. 

Then  entered  they  the  7ncte,  main  sea.      Cliapman. 
The  sorrows  of  this  world  would  be  iiii.ie  and  unmised. 

Jcr,  laylor. 

2.  Only  this,  and  nothing  else  ;  such,  and  no  more  ; 
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simple  ;  bare  ;  as,  a  mere  boy ;  a  viere  form, 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  coucluded  in  favor  of  any 
nation.  Atterbury. 

Merely,  adv.    1.  Purely ;  unmixedly  ;  absolutely. 
I'lysses  was  to  force  furth  his  access. 
Though  merely  naked.  Chapman. 

2.  Not  Otherwise  than  ;  simply  ;  barely  ;  only. 
Prize  not  vour  life  for  otlier  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  buijt. 

■  Syn.  —  Solely ;  simply  ;  purely  ;  barely  ;  scarcely. 

II  Me-ren^chy-ma  (me-r5n'kT-raa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^le'pos  a  part  + -fno/!,'/7»r/,  as  in  parenchyma.'\  {Bot.) 
Tissue  composed  of  spheroidal  cells. 

Meres'man  (merz'mSn),  n.  An  officer  who  ascertains 
meres  or  boundaries.      lEng.~] 

Mere'stead  (mEr'sted),  n.  [Mere  boundary  +  stead 
place.]  Tlie  land  within  the  boundaries  of  a  farm; 
a  farmstead  or  farm.     [.-lrc/(fl/o]  Long/ellov. 

Mere'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  designating  a  limit 
or  boundary;  a  landmark.  Bocvn. 

Mere-trl^clous  (mer'e-trTsh'ils),  a.  [L.  meretricius, 
from  meretrix,  -ids,  a  prostitute,  lit.,  one  who  earns 
money,  i.  tf.,  by  prostitution,  fr.  merere  to  earn,  gain. 
See  llEEiT.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prostitutes  ;  having 
to  do  with  harlots  ;  lustful ;  as,  meretricious  traffic. 

2.  Resembling  the  arts  of  a  harlot ;  alluring  by  false 
show;  gaudily  and  deceitfully  ornamental ;  tawdry;  as, 
■meretricious  dress  or  ornaments. 
—  Mer'e-tri'clous-ly,  odr.  —  Mer'e-tri'clous-ness,  n. 
Mei-gan'ser  (mer-gau'ser),  n.      [Sp.  merfjin7snr,  fr. 
vwrgo  a  diver  (L.  mergus,  fr.  mer- 
gereto  dip,  dive)  +  onsar  goose,  L. 
a/iser.'}     {Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Merganser,  and  allied   genera. 
They  are  allied  to    the  ducks,  but 
have  a  sharply  serrated  bill. 
C^^"  The  red-breasted  merganser 
(Mrr'i'inser  srmitor)  inhabits 
■thheuiisiphfrt'S.    Itiscalk-d 
also  ^'i'lirbil!,  /lurie^  and 
"  eldrakc.     The  Ameri- 
can      mer- 
ganser  (M. 
America- 
71  us)       and 
the  hooded 
merganser 

ilOphO'/'/- 

tes  cuodhi- 
ttis)  are 
well-known 


[Obs  1   I  reckoned.    The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  the  one  com- 
■  ■  nionly  employed  in  calculations  of  longitude  by  geogra- 

phers, and  in  actual  practice,  although  in  various  countries 
other  and  different  meridians,  chierty  those  whn-li  pajss 
througli  the  capitals  of  the  countries,  are  u-  casnin.aiy 
used  ;  as,  in  France,  the  meridian  of  Paris;  m  Uir  Liiitt-il 
States,  the  meridian  of  Washington,  etc.  —  Guide  meridian 
{Public  Land  ^urieu),  a  line,  marked  by  monuments, 
running  North  and  South  through  a  section  of  country 
between  other  more  carefully  established  meridians 
called  jirinripal  meridians,  used  for  reference  in  survey- 
ing. [U.  -S'.]— Magnetic  meridian,  a  gi-eat  circle,  pissing 
through  the  zenith  and  coinciding  in  direction  with  tlie 
magnetic  needle,  or  a  line  on  thi-  earth's  surface  hanng 
the  same  direction.  —  Meridian  circle  (A'J/Jow.t,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  teh-x  <ipp  utt.ulied  to  a  large  gradu- 
ated circle  and  so  mouut.'d  that  the  telescope  revolves 
like  the  transit  instrum.'iit  m  a  uifiidian  plane.  P.y  it  the 
right  ascension  and  the  derlinati.'u  i>f  a  ^^tav  iriay  1»^ 
measured  in  a  single  nliHi-rvatiMn. —Meridian  inatrument 
(Asfro7i.),  any  astrouomit  ai  instrument  liaving  ati-lescope 
that  rotates  in  a  meridian  plane.  —Meridian  of  a  globe,/')- 
Broas  meridian,  a  graduated  circular  ring  of  brass,  in  wluch 
the  artificial  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves. 

Me-rld'l-O-nal   (me-rT<l'i-6-nrTl),  a.     [F.    meridional, 
L.  meridio7ialis,  fr.  mei-idies  midday.     See  Meeidian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian. 

2.  Hanng  a  southern  aspect ;  southern;  southerly. 
Offices  that  require  heat  .  .  .  should  be  mendional 

Sir  JI.    IVoltnn. 


Merlin. 


Iloodc-d  Merfranstr  (f.oi.hodytes  cuctdlatus). 
species.  —  White  merganser,  the  smew  or  white  nun. 

Merge  (merj).  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Merged  (merjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  7>.  Merging  (mer'iing).]      [L.  merge.rp, 
mersum.     Cf.  Emerge,  Immerse,  Marrow.]     To  cause 
to  be  swallowed  up  ;  to  immerse  ;  to  sink  ;  to  absorb. 
To  merfie  all  natural . . .  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity.  Burlap. 

■Whi"  and  Tory  were  merged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  Iran- 
BCendent  duties  of  patriots.  Ife  (Jumvey. 

Merge,  v.  i.    To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost. 
Native  irresolution  had  merged  in  stronger  motives.    /.  Taylor. 

Mer'ger  (mer'jSr),  n,  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
merges. 

2.  {La7v)  An  absorption  of  one  estate,  or  one  contract, 
in  another,  or  of  a  minor  offense  in  a  greater. 

Merl-carp  (mSr^-karp),  n.  [Gr.  /nepo?  a  part  -f  wap- 
wd«  fruit.]  {Bot.)  One  carpel  of  an  umbelliferous  fruit. 
See  Cremocarp. 

Mer'ide  (mgr'Td  or -Id),  n.  [Gr.  fie'po?  a  part.]  {Biol.) 
A  pennanent  colony  of  cells  or  plastids  which  may  re- 
main isolated,  like  Rotifer,  or  may  multiply  by  gemma- 
tion to  form  liigher  aggregates,  termed  zoides.     Perrier. 

Me-rld'1-an  (mt-rld'i-tfn),  a.  [F.  meridien,  L.  lue- 
ridianus  pertaining  to  noon,  fr.  meridtcs  noon,  midday, 
for  older  mcdidies  ;  medius  mid,  middle  +  dies  d.ay.  See 
Mid,  and  Dii-rnal.]  1.  Being  at,  or  pertaining  to,  mid- 
day ;  belonging  to,  or  passing  through,  the  highest  point 
attained  by  the  sun  in  hia  diurnal  course.  **  Meridian 
hour."  Milton. 

Tables  ...  to  find  the  altitude  mrrididn.  Chaucer. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  highest  point  or  culmination  ;  as, 
meridian  splendor, 

Me-rid'l-an,  n.     [F.  meridien.     See  Meeidian,  a.] 

1.  Midday ;  noon. 

2.  Hence  :  The  highest  point,  as  of  success,  prosperity, 
or  tlK-  like  ;  culmination. 

1  have  touched  the  hijrliost  point  of  nil  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  mi-ri-linn  of  my  ^''^ry 

1  hafitc  now  to  my  fct-ttiiin.  Shak. 

3-  {Asfr(m.)  A  great  circle  of  the  Rphere  passing 
through  tlie  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenitli  of  a 
([iven  place.    It  is  crossed  by  the  sun  at  midday. 

4.  ICf'roij.)  A  great  circle  on  tlie  hui1:uc  at  the  earth, 
passing  through  the  poles  and  imy  given  place;  also,  the 
half  of  .mich  a  circle  included  between  the  poles. 

C'l^*  The  planfs  of  the  gfograpliical  and  astronomical 
meridians  coinriilc.  Meridiann.  on  a  map  or  globe,  are 
linen  drawn  at  cf-rtain  inti-rvaU  dm*  north  and  south,  or 
in  the  diwction  of  the  pohB. 

Calcal&ted  for,  or  fitted  to.  or  adapted  to,  the  meridian 
of,  Huited  to  the  local  circumstances,  capabilities,  or 
Hpccial  reipiirementsof. 

All  f.thiT  Icnowledk'c  merclv  Bcrvoo  tlic  conccmn  of  tliin  life. 
and  iijilt.fl  to  thr  wrrulian  tlicrfo^,  Sn-  M.  //ah  . 

—  Flrit  merldl&n,  the  meridian  from  which  longitudes  are 


Meridional  distance,  the  distance  or  departure  from  the 
meridian;  the  easting  or  westing. —Meridional  parts, 
parts  of  the  meridian  in  Mercator's  projection,  corre- 
sponding to  each  minute  of  latitude  from  the  ecpiator  up 
to  70  or  80  degrees ;  tabulated  numbers  representing  these 
parts  used  iu  projecting  charts,  and  in  solving  cases  in 
Mercator's  sailing. 

Me-rld'1-o-nal'i-ty  (-nai'T-t3f),7i.  i.  The  state  of  be- 
ing in  the  meridian. 

2.  Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 
Me-rldl-0-nal-ly  (me-rld'T-o-nal-iy).  <'dv.     Iu  the  di- 
rection of  the  meridian. 

Mer'llS  (ni5r'il2),  n.  [F.  inereUe,  marelle,  ■mnrelles, 
LL.  mnrella,  7naiTeUa.  Cf.  Morris  the  game.]  A  boy's 
play,  called  i\\?io  Jive  pen  7ig  vwrris.     See  Morris. 

I'Me'rlngue'  ^F.  me  rSN'g' ;  E.  me-r5ng')i  "•  [F.]  A 
delicate  pastry  made  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  whipped  up,  —  with  jam  or  creara  added. 

Me-rl'no  (m5-re'no),  a.  [Sp.  merino  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  fr.  merino  a  royal  judge  and  super- 
iutendeut  or  inspector  of  sheep  walks,  LL.  mehmis,  fr. 
majorimis,  i.  e.,  major  vill;e,  fr.  L.  major  greater.  See 
Mayor.  :\Ierino  sheep  are  driven  at  certain  seasons  from 
one  part  of  Spain  to  another,  iu  large  flocks,  for  pastur- 
age.] 1.  Of  or  pertainhig  to  a  variety  of  sheep  with  very 
tine  wool,  originally  bred  in  Spain. 

2.  Made  of  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep. 
Me-ri'no,  7?.;  ^^  Merinos  (-nuz).     [Sp-]    1-  {Zo'ul.) 
A  breed  of  sheep  originally  from  Spain,  noted  for  the 
fineness  of  its  wool. 

2-  A  fine  fabric  of  merino  wool. 

nier''is-matlc  (mer'Tz-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fiepio-j^to?  divi- 
sion, fr.  fxepo^  part.]  {Biol.)  Dividing  iuto  cells  or  seg- 
ments ;  characterized  by  separation  into  two  or  more 
parts  or  sections  by  the  formation  of  internal  partitions; 
as,  mcrisiiiatic  growth,  where  one  cell  divides  into  many. 
Mer'l-Bteill  (mer'i-st6m),  n.  [Gr.  jacpto-Toy  divisible,] 
{Bot.)  A  tissue  of  growing  cells,  or  cells  capable  of  fur- 
ther division. 

Merit  (-It),  n.  [F.  merite,  L.  meritum,  fr.  merere,  me- 
reri,  to  deserve,  merit ;  prob.  originally,  to  get  a  share  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  ju-epos  part,  fi6po<;  fate,  doom,  fxeipea-Oai  to  re- 
ceive as  one's  portion.  Cf.  Market,  Merchant,  Mercer, 
Mercy.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  well  or 
ill;  desert. 

Here  may  men  see  how  sin  hath  his  merit.        Chaucer. 
Be  it  known,  that  we.  the  grcatcF-t.  are  misthought 
For  things  that-others  do  ;  and  wlien  we  fall. 
We  answer  other's  merits  in  our  nmne.  Sftak. 

2.  Esp.  in  a  good  sense  ;  The  quality  OP  state  of  de- 
serving well ;  worth;  excellence. 

Reputation  is  .  .  .  oft  got  without  7ucrtt,  and  lost  without  de- 
aerving.  Shak. 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit,  hut  hia  own.  Pope. 

3.  Reward  deserved  ;  any  mark  or  token  of  excellence 
or  approbation  ;  as,  his  teacher  gave  him  ten  merits. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  mcnt^  of  thy  youth.        Frior. 
Merit,  V.  t.     [i}ap.  &  p.  p.  Merited;  ;).  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Meriting.]     [F.  meriter,  L.  meritare,  v.  intens.  fr. 
merere.    See  Merit,  /?.]     1.  To  earn  by  service  or  per- 
formance ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  as  reward  ;  todeserve  ; 
sometimes,  to  deserve  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  merit  pun- 
ishment.    "  This  kindness  merits  thanks."  Shak. 
2.  To  reward.     [B.  Ar  Obs.}                           Chapman. 
Merit,  '''-  i-     To  acquire  desert ;  to  gain  value ;  to  re- 
ccivH  benefit ;  to  profit.     I0bs.'\                       Bean,  tt  /V. 
Mer'it-a-ble  (-Ti-b'l),  a.     Deserving  of  reward.     [A'.] 
Mer'lt-ed-ly.  adv.     Ry  merit  ;  deservedly. 
Merl-thal  (mer'T-tliai),         (  n.  [NL.  merithaUus,  fr. 
i|  Merl-thallua  (-thSl'Ius>,  l      Gr.  ^icpo?,  or  /Acpt-?,  a 
part+  eaAA6s  ayoiniK  shoot.]  (7?o/.)  SamoiiH  Internode. 
Merlt-mon'ger  (riigrTt-muii'ger),  n.     One  who  dc- 
pemlH  f.n  merit  f.-r  walvation.      [Obs.']                        Milncr. 
Mer'1-tO'rl-OUS  (-T-tu'rl-us),  a.     [L.    meriforius    that 
hriiiRB  in  money.]      Possessing  merit;  deserving  of  re- 
ward or  lienor ;  wortliy  of  recompense  ;  valuable. 
And  mirHnriniif  shall  thiit  hand  he  called, 
('nii(-iii/o(l,  and  worHhipcd  hh  a  suint.  Shak. 

Mer'l-to'rl-ous-ly.  adv.  —  Merl-to'ri-ous-ness.  «. 

Mer'I-tO-ry  fmt'r'T-t*-rj;),  a.     M.-ritori.ms.      \(H>s.'\ 

Mer'1-tOt  (-t?it),  w.  A  phiy  of  children,  in  swinging  on 
ropfs.  'T  till-  like,  till  they  arc  di/zy. 

Mork  (inerk),  n.  [Bee  Mahc]  An  old  Scotch  silver 
coin  ;  a  mark  or  inarr.     [^c^;/.J 

Merk.  7).     A  mark ;  a  sign.      [Oba.']  Chancer. 

Merke  (merk),  a.     Murky.     [Obs.']     Piers  Plowman. 
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Mer'kljl  (mer'kln),  n.     Originally,  a  wig ;  afterwards, 

a  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

Merl    I  (.nierl),   n.     [F.    merle,   L.  merula,  mcrvlus. 
Merle  f      Cf.  Odsel.]     {Zool.)  The  European  black- 
binl.     S(-f  Blackbird.  Pnnjton. 

Mer'lln  (mer'lln),  n.  [OE.  merlio7i,  F,  emerillun  ;  cf- 
0H(i.  sntiri,(y.  schmerl  ; 
prob.  fr.  L.  7ncrula  black- 
bird. Cf.  Merle.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  small  European 
falcon  (Falco  litho/alco, 
or  F.  sesalo7i). 

Merling  (-ITng),  n, 
(ZoYil. )  The  European 
whiting. 

Merlon  (-13n),«.  [F., 
peril.  Ir.  L.  moerus,  for 
iiiurus  a  wall,  through 
(assumed)  dim.  nioeru- 
lus.']  {Fort.)  One  of  the 
solid  parts  of  a  battle- 
inented  parapet ;  a  battlement.  See  Illust.  of  Battle- 
ment. _ 

Merluce  (-lus),n.  \¥.merhiche,merhts.'[  {Zoul.)T\\& 
European  hake  ;  —  called  also  herri7i(j  hake  and  sea  pike^ 
Mer'maid  (mer'mad),  jj.  [AS.  7aerc  lake,  sea.  See- 
Mere  lake,  and  Maid.]  A 
fabled  marine  creature,  typ- 
ically represented  as  having 
the  upper  part  like  that  of  a 
woman,  and  the  lower  like 
a  fish ;  a  sea  nymph,  sea 
woman,  or  woman  fish. 

^W^  Chancer  uses  this  ^_. 
word  as  equivalent  to  the  ^^ 
siren  of  the  ancients.  '    "' 

Mermaid  fl8h(Zoiy/.)  the  an- 
gel tisli  {.S'l'i'itinn).  ~  Mer- 
maid's glove  (Zoil/.),  a  British 
branched  sponge  somewhat 
resembling  a  glove.  —  Mer- 
maid's head  (Zool.U  a  Euro- 
pean spatangoid  sea  urchui  (Ec?iinocardium  cordatum)- 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  skull.  —  Mermaid  weed 
{Bot.),  an  aquatic  herb  with  dentate  or  pectinate  leaves 
(Proserpinaca  palustris  and  P.  pectinacea). 

Mer'man  (-myn),  n.  ;  pi.  Mermen  (-men).  The  male- 
corresponding  to  mermaid  ;  a  sea  man,  or  man  fish. 

Mer'O-blast  ( mer 'o -blast),  n.  [Gr.  M.epos  part  -|- 
-blast.}  {Biof.)  An  ovum,  as  that  of  a  mammal,  only 
partially  composed  of  germinal  matter,  that  is,  consisting 
of  both  a  germinal  portion  and  an  albuminous  or  nutri- 
tive one  ;  —  opjiosed  to  holohlast. 

Mer^o-lilas'tlc  (-bias'tik),  a.  (Biol.)  Consisting  only 
in  part  of  germinal  matter  ;  characterized  by  partial  seg- 
mentation only  ;  as,  meroblastic  ova,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  yolk  only  undergoes  fission ;  meroblastic  segmen- 
tation ;  —  opposed  to  holoblastic. 

Me'ro-cele  (me'ro-sel),  n.  [Gr. /ix^jpri?  thigh  +  *c^\tJ' 
tumor.]     (Med.)  Hernia  in  the  thigh  ;  femoral  hernia. 

Mer'O-ls'tlc  (mSr'o-ts'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  fxipo^  part  -f- 
<u6i' an  egg.]  (Zo'uL)  Applied  to  the  ovaries  of  insects 
when  they  secrete  vitellipenous  cells,  as  well  as  ova. 

Me-rop'1-dan  (mt-rSp'I-dan),  n.  [L.  merops  a  bee- 
eating'  bird.  Gr.  M^po'/'-]  (Zoul.)  One  of  a  family  of 
birds'(.V./vv'/.i';t),  including  the  bee-eatera. 

Me-rop'0-dlte  (mt-r5p'o-dit),  n.  [Gr.  jaTjpck  thigh  -f- 
TToOs,  TToSo?.  foot.]  (Zool.)  The  fourth  joint  of  a  typical 
appendage  of  Crustacea. 

Mer-organ-i-za'tion  (m5r-),?i.  [Gr.  fiepor  part  -f-  E. 
orgmiizaiion.']     Organization  in  part.     [/?.] 

li  Me'rOB   (me'r5s),  71.      [NL.,  from  Gr.  /uepos  part.] 

(Arch.)  The  plain  surface  between  the  channels  of  a  tri- 

glyph.     [Written  also  7nerus.']  Wcalr. 

II  Me'ros,  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jUTjpds  the  thigh.]     (Anat.) 

The  proximal  segment  of  the  hind  limb  ;  tlie  thigh. 

Mer'O-SOme  (mSr'6-som),  n.    [Gr. /xepos  part  -f  -S07ne 

body.]     (Zu'd.)    One  of  the  serial   segments,  or  meta- 

meres,  of  which  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  and  articulate 

animals  are  composed. 

i'  Mer'0-stom'a-ta  (-st5m'a-ti),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

/iTjpos  thigh  +  (TTo/jia,  -QTOS,  mouth.]  {Zaol.)  A  class  of  Ar- 
thropoda,  allied  to  the  Crustacea.  It  includes  the  trilo- 
bites,  Eurypteroidea,  and  Limuloidea.  All  are  extinct  ex- 
cept the  horseshoe  crabs  of  the  hast  group.    Sec  LiMfLUS. 

i:  M^'rOU' (mS'rm.'),  n-    [F.]    (Zo'ul.)  See  Jack,  S  (r). 

Mer'0-vln'gl-an  (mSr'o-vTn'jT-fni),  a.  [From  Mero- 
vnciis,  the  Latin  name  of  a  king  of  the  Franks.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  first  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul  or  France. 
—  7J.     One  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 

Mer'ri-ly  (m?r'rT-15-),  adv.  [From  Merrv.]  In  a 
merry  manner;  with  mirth  ;  with  gayety  and  laughter; 
jovially.    See  Mirth,  and  Merry. 

Merrily  sing,  and  >•\M^t\.,  iniil  play.  Granville. 

Mer'rl-make'(-tnak'),  «.     See  Merrymake,  n. 

Mer'rl  makeS  v.  i.     See  Merrymake,  v.  Gay. 

Mer'ri-ment  (-mcnt),  n.  Gayety,  with  laughter; 
mirth;  frolic.   "FoUies.-md  light  7»c;;/»(rH^"  Spenser. 

Mi'tliniiKht  It  wns  the  sound 
Of  riot  anil  ill-miimigc-d  merriment.  Mdlon. 

Mer'rl-ness.  n.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  merry  ; 
merriment;  mirth;  gayoty,  with  laughter. 

Mer'ry  (mei'rj),  a.  ICompar.  Meukieu  {-ri-er);  su- 
perl.  Merriest.]  [OE.  merie,  miric,  mane,  merry, 
l)leasant,  AS.  merge,  nn/)-ige,  pleasant ;  cf.  murge,  adv. ; 
prob.  akin  to  OHG.  m'nrg,  short,  Gotli.  gamaiirgjan  to 
shorten  ;  cf.  L.  nmrcus  a  coward,  who  cuts  otf  his  thumb 
to  escape  military  service;  tho  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
meaningH  coming  from  the  idea  of  making  the  time  seem 
sliort.  Cf.  Mirth.]  1.  Laughingly  gay;  overflowing 
with  good  humor  and  good  spirits;  jovial;  inclined  to 
laughter  or  play  ;  sportive. 

Thry  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.     Cen.  xlhi.  34. 
1  nrn  never  iiurry  when  I  hear  BWcct  miiRlc.  5*0*- 
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2.  Cheerful ;  joyous ;  not  sad  ;  Imppy. 

Is  any  merry  f  lot  liim  Kinjc  pMiImH.        Jas.  v.  \^, 

3.  Causing  laughter,  mirtli,  gladnesa,  or  deliRht ;  as, 
a  merry  jest.     "  Merry  wind  aud  weather."        Sjicnscr. 

Merry  dancerB.  See  luider  Dancer.  —  Merry  men,  fol- 
lowers; retainers.    [Obs.] 

Iliy  iiicric  imn  cr>iiiman(lL'(l  1ip 
To  make  liim  Imtlii;  j;arin;  uiid  i,'lcf'.         C'/iaurrr. 
—  To  make  merry,  to  be  jovial ;  to  indulge  in  hilarity  ;  to 
feaat  with  mirth.    Judo,  ix-  -7- 

Syii.  —  Cheerful  \  blithe  ;  lively  :  spriglitly  ;  vivacious ; 
gleeful;  joyous;  iiurthful ;  jocund;  sportive;  hilarious. 

Mer'ry  (mSr'rJ),  n.    {BotA  A  kind  of  wild  red  cherry. 

Mer'ry-an'dreW  (-ilu'drs)),  n.  One  whose  business  is 
to  make  sport  for  others  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  zany ;  especially, 
one  who  attends  a  mouutebauk  or  quack  doctor. 

GI^^  This  term  is  said  to  have  nriRinated  f  rum  ono  An- 
drew Bordc,  an  Kiiglish  physieian  nf  tlio  Kith  ctMitui-y,  wlio 
gained  patients  by  facetious  speeches  to  the  multitude. 

Mor'ry-gO'-round'  (-go'roundO,  n.  Any  revolvinR 
contrivance  for  ailordiug  amusement;  esp.,  a  ring  of  fly- 
ing liobbyhorsea. 

MerTy-make'  (-makO,  n.  Mirth;  frolic;  a  meeting 
for  niirtli ;  a  festival.    [Written  also  mcrrinuikc.'] 

IIIIe^'ry-make^  v.  i.  To  make  merry ;  to  be  jolly  ;  to 
feast,     [Written  also  miTr'unnkr.'] 

Wer'ry-mak'er  (-niiiU'er).  n.  One  who  makes  merri- 
ment or  indulges  in  conviviality;  a  jovial  comrade. 

Mer'ry-mak'Ing  (-mak'Ing),  a.  Making  or  producing 
mirtli  ;  convivial;  jolly. 

Mer'ry-mak  Ing,  n.  The  act  of  making  merry;  con- 
viviality; merriment;  jollity.  Wordsworth. 

Mer'ry-meet'lng  (-met'Tng),  n.    A  meeting  for  mirth. 

Mer'ry-thOUght'  (-that'),  "•  The  fnrkeil  bune  of  a 
fowl's  breast ;  — called  also  wishbone.     See  Furculum. 

1^^  It  is  a  sportive  custom  for  two  persons  to  break 
thwbone  by  puning  the  ends  apart  to  see  who  will  get  the 
longer  piece,  the  securing  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  lucky 
omen,  signifying  that  the  person  holding  it  will  obtain 
the  gratification  of  some  secret  wish. 

Mer'slOIl  (mer'shuu"),  n.  [L.  mersio.  See  Merge.] 
Imtuersion.     [R.)  Barrow. 

Me-ru'li-dan  (me-m'lT-dSn),  77.  [L.  mrntln,  vierri- 
iw5,  blackbird.  SeeMERLE.]  {i?oo/.)  A  bird  of  the  Thrush 
family. 

|lMe'rus(me'ru8),  n.     [NL.]     (Arch.)  See  Mercs. 

Mer'vaillO'  (mer'vaF), «.    Marvel.    lObs.]    Chaucer. 

Mes-  (in?s-).     See  Meso-. 

llMe'sa  (iiitt'sa),  n.  [Sp.]  A  high  tableland ;  a  plateau 
on  a  hill.     ^Southwestern  U.S.]  Bnrihit. 

Mes-ac'o-nate  (m§s-5k'o-n£t),  n.  {Chem.')  A  salt  of 
mesaconic  acid. 

MeS''a-COn'lc  (mSs'd-kSn'Tk),  a.  ^Mes-  ■\-  -oconic,  as 
in  c(7r,7ro;nc.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
one  of  several  isomeric  acids  obtained  from  citric  acid. 

Mes'ad  (mSs'ad),  adv.     Same  as  Mesiad. 

9Ies''al  i-al),  a.     Same  as  Mesial. 

llM6'sal'U''ance' (mi'za'lu'aNs'),«-  [F-l  _A  marriage 
with  a  person  of  inferior  social  position  ;  a  misalliance. 

Mes'al-ly  (m^s'al-ly),  adv.     Same  as  Mesially. 

Mes'a-moe'bold  (mSs'a-me'boid),  H.  [Mes-  -\-  aiiice- 
bold.)  (Biol.)  One  of  a  class  of  independent,  isolated 
cells  found  in  the  mesoderm,  while  the  germ  layers  are 
undergoing  differentiation. 

Mes'a-ra'ic  (-ra'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^l.ea■dpatov  mesentery  ; 
/xe'o-05  miiMle  -\-  apaid  flank.]     (Aiiat.)  Mesenteric. 

Mes'a-tl-Ce-phal'IC  (mSs^a-tT-se-fSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^iaa- 
To;  midmost  -|-  ^.  cephalic.'\  {Anat.)  Having  the  ratio 
of  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  a  medium 
one  ;  neither  brachycephalic  nor  dolichocephalic. 

Dles'a-tl-cepb'a-lOUS  (-sSf'i-lus),  a.  (Anat.)  Mesati- 
cephafic. 

II  Mes-cal'  (mfis-kal'),  n.  [Sp.]  A  distilled  liquor  pre- 
pared in  Mexico  from  a  species  of  agave.    See  Agave. 

II  Mes'dames'  (F.  mti'ddm',  E.  mSz'damz),  n.,  pi.  of 
Madame  and  Madam. 

Me-seems'  (me-semz')t  ^'-  impers.  limp.  Meseemed 
(-semd').]     It  seems  to  me.     [Poetic'\ 

Me'sel  (me'zSl),  n.     [See  Measle.]     A  leper.     [Obs.] 

Me'sel-ry  (-rj),  n.     Leprosy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Me-sem'bry-an'lhe-mum  (nie-sem'brT-5n'the-mum), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jueoTj/i^pt'a  midday 
+  dv9o';  flower.]  (Bat.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  sutfruticose  plants, 
chiefly  natives  of  South  Africa.  Tlie 
leaves  are  opposite,  thick,  and 
fleshy.  The  flowers  usually  open 
about  midday,  whence  the  name. 

Mes'en-ce-phal'lc  {m6s'Sn-se-   ^ 
fjfl'lk),  a.     (Aunt.)   Of   or   pertain-   r 
ing  to  the   mesencephalon   or  mid- 
brain. 

II  Mes'en-ceph'a-Ion  (-s5f'a-l5n), 
n.  [NL.  See  Meso-  and  Encepha- 
LON.]  (Aiwt.)  The  middle  segment 
of  the  brain  ;  the  midbrain.  Some- 
times abbreviated  to  yncsen.    See  Brain. 

II  Mos-en'chy-ma  (mes-5n'kT-mi),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ueVo;  middle -|--i?;(r/(///»^,  as  in  E.  parencht/ma.]  (Bio!) 
The  part  of  the  mesubhist  which  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
nective tissues  aud  blooil. 

Mes'en-ter'ic  (mi^s'en-ter'lk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mesente- 
O'ique.]    (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  mesentery  ;  mesaraic. 

II  Mes-en'te-ron  (mes-6n'te-r5n),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Enteron.]  (Anat.)  All  that  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  is  developed  from  the  primitive  enteron  and 
is  lined  with  hypoblast.  It  is  distingnislied  from  the 
stoiiiod!€um,  a  part  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  canal,  in- 
cluding the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  prnctodfpr/m,  a 
part  at  tlie  posterior  end,  which  are  formed  by  invagina- 
tion ao'l  are  lined  with  epiblast. 

Mes'en-ter-y  (m6s'6n-t?r-)-;  277),  n.  [Gr.  fj^etrtv- 
rtptov ;   fteVoy  -j-    ti/repov  intestine:    of.  F.  mesentcre.] 


{}ri'xrmhnjcinthc}nwn 
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1.  {Anat.)  The  membranes,  or  one  of  the  menibrancB 
(consisting  of  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  and  inclosed  tis- 
Bues),  which  connect  the  intriiliiicH  and  their  appendages 
with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  alxl'tiuiuiil  cavity.  The  mes- 
entery i)roper  is  connected  Willi  Iho  jejunum  and  ilium, 
the  other  mesenteries  being  called  mcsocusCUm,  meso- 
co/vjiy  //icsorccfnni,  etc. 

2.  {y^o'd.)  One  of  the  vertical  muscular  radiathig  par- 
titions which  divide  tho  body  cavity  of  Anthozoa  into 
chaml)erH. 

Mes^e-ra'lc  fmils'f-raTk),  a.     (Anat.)  Mesaraic. 

Mes-eth'mold  (mPs-f.th'moid),  a.  [Mes-  +  ethmoid.] 
{Anat.)  Ol  or  pertaining  to  the  nud<llo  of  the  ethmoid 
ri'gitm  or  ethmoid  bone.  ^  Ji.  (Anat.)  The  median  ver- 
tical jilate,  or  median  element,  of  tho  ethmoid  bone. 

Meshi(in6.4lij,  7i.  [AS.  7nasc,maXj  inm.scre ;  akin  to 
I>.  iH'ias.,  imischcy  OHG.  viasca^  Icel.  mi'skvi ;  cf.  Lith. 
viaziias  a  knot,  meij.sti  to  weave  nets,  to  knot.]  1.  The 
opening  or  space  inclosed  by  the  threads  of  a  net  between 
knot  and  knot,  or  the  threads  inclosing  such  a  space; 
network ;  a  net. 

A  golden  Hic.i/i  to  entrop  fhe  hearts  of  men.  !^hnK: 

2.  (Gearing)  The  engagement  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
or  of  a  wlieel  and  rack. 

Mesh  Btick,  a  stick  on  wlucU  the  mesh  is  formed  in 
netting. 

Mesh,  ?'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meshed  (mesht)  ;  p.  pr.  &, 
vb.  n.  Meshinq.]     To  catch  in  a  mesh.  Sitrrci/. 

Mesh,  V.  i.  (Gearing)  To  engage  with  each  other, 
as  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

Meshed  (uies]it),r7.    Mashed;  brewed.    [Obs.l    Shak. 

Mesh'y  (mesh'y)''  ^-     l'"ormed  with  meshes;  netted. 

Mes'i-ad  (mSs'T-iid),  ndi\  [Gr.  fxea-os  middle  -}-  L. 
ad  to.]  (A7iat.)  Toward,  or  on  the  side  toward,  the 
mesial  plane  ;  mesially  ;  —  opposed  to  laterad. 

Me'&ial  (me'zhnl ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  /ucVo^  middle.] 
(Anat.)  Middle;  median;  in,  or  in  the  region  of,  the 
mesial  plane  ;  internal ;  —  opposed  to  lateral. 

Mesial  plane.  (Anat.)  See  Meson. 

Me'slal-ly,  adv.  (Anat.)  In,  near,  or  toward,  the 
mesial  plane  ;  mesiad. 

Mes'l-tyl(m5s'T-tTl),n.  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radi- 
cal formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  mesityl  oxide. 

MeaJtyl  oxide  (Chem..),  a  volatile  liquid  having  the  odor 
of  peppermint,  obtained  by  certain  dehydrating  agents 
from  acetone  ;  —  formerly  called  also  dumasin, 

Me-slt'y-le-nate  (me-sItT-lS-nat),  «.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  mesitylenie  acid. 

Me-Slt'y-lene  (me-sTt'T-len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  color- 
less, fragrant  liquid,  C,,H  ;.(CH  );.,  of  the  benzene  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  obtained  \>y  distilling  acetone  with  sul- 
phuric acid. — Me-sit'y-len'ic  (me-sTt'T-lSn'Tk),  a. 

Me-Sit'y-Iol  (-lol),  «.  [J//-.^/////ene  +  -oL]  (Chem.) 
A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  mesitylene. 

Mes''lln  (mez'lTn  or  nii^s'-),  n.     See  Maslin. 

Mes'mer-ee'  (m5z'mer-e'),  n.  A  person  subjected  to 
mesmeric  influence  ;  one  who  is  mesmerized,     [it'.] 

Mes-merlc  (m5z-mer'ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  inesmt^rique.'] 

Mes-mer'ic-al  (-i-kal),  f  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in- 
duced Ijy,  mesmerism;  as,  wiesmc^'ic  sleep. 

Mes'mer-lsm  (m6z'mer-Tz'm),  n.  [From  Mesmer^ 
who  first  brought  it  into  notice  at  Vienna,  about  1775  : 
cf.  F.  mesmerisme.]  The  art  of  inducing  an  extraordi- 
nary or  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
the  actor  claims  to  control  the  actions,  and  communicate 
directly  with  the  mind,  of  the  recipient.  See  Animal 
magnetism,  under  MagN'ETISM. 

Mes'mer-lst,  n.  One  who  practices,  or  believes  in, 
mesmerism. 

Mes'mer-i-za'Uon  (-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  mes- 
merizing; the  state  of  being  mesmerized. 

Mes'mer-ize  (m6z'mer-iz),  v.  t.  [i/np.  &  p.  p.  Mes- 
merized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mesmerizing  (-i'zTug).] 
To  bring  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep. 

Mes'mer-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who  mesmerizes. 

Mesne  (men),  a.  [Cf.  Mean  intermediate.]  (Laiv) 
Middle;  intervening;  as,  a  mesne  lord,  that  is,  a  lord 
who  holds  land  of  a  superior,  but  grants  a  part  of  it  to 
another  person,  in  which  case  he  is  a  tenant  to  the  supe- 
rior, but  lord  or  superior  to  the  second  grantee,  and 
hence  is  called  the  mesne  lord. 

Mesne  process,  intermediate  process ;  process  interven- 
ing between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit,  sometimes 
understood  to  be  the  whole  process  preceding  the  execu- 
tion. BlarJcstone.  Fi'irnll.  ~  Mesne  profits,  profits  of 
premises  during  the  time  the  owner  has  been  wrong- 
fully kept  out  of  the  possession  of  his  estate.         Uurrill. 

Mes'O-  (mes'o-),  Mes-  (mes-).  [Gr.  /neo-o?  m  the  mid- 
dle.] A  combining  form  denoting  )?/  tlir  middle,  inter- 
mediate ;  specif.  (Chem.),  denoting  a  ti/pc  of  hydrocar- 
bons wliich  are  regarded  as  methenyl  derivatives.  Also 
ii.sed  aijjectively. 

Mes  o-a'ri-um  (m5s'o-a'rT-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
/xto-o?  middle  -}-  ciJapior,  dim.  of  oJoi-  an  egg.]  (Anat.) 
The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  suspends  the  ovary  from 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body  cavity. 

Mes'o-blast  (-blSst),  n.  [Meso-  +  -Ua.'it.']  (Biol.) 
(a)  The  mesoderm,     (b)  The  cell  nucleus  ;  mesoplast. 

Mes'O-blas'tlc  (-blSs'tik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to  the 
mesoblast ;  as,  the  mesohlastic  layer. 

Mes'0-bran'chl-al  (-bvSn'kT-f/l),  a.  [Meso-  +  bran- 
chial.] (Zonl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  region  of  the  cara- 
pace of  a  crab  covering  the  middle  branchial  region, 

II  Mes'O  bron'chi-am  (-bron'kt-um),  n.  ;  pi.  SIeso- 
BitoNcHiA  (-a).  [N'L.  See  Meso-,  and  Bronchia.]  (Anat.) 
The  main  l>rnnchus  of  each  lung. 

11  Mes'O-cae'cam  (-se'kiim').  n.  (Anat.)  [NX.  See 
Meso-,  and  Cecdm.]  The  fol.l  of  peritoneum  attached 
to  the  cs-cum.  —  Mes'O-CEe'cal  (-knl).  a. 

Mes'O-carp  (mEs'n-kiirp),  n.  [Meso-  +  Gr.  Kapiro^ 
fruit.]  (Bnt.)  The  middle  layer  of  a  pericarp  which  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  or  dissimilar  layers.  Gray. 

Mes'0-ce-phal'ic  (-se-fSl'Tk),  a.     [Meso-  +  cephahc] 


(Anot.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the 
midille  of  the  lieail ;  as,  the  mesoccjthalic  flexure,  (fe) 
Having  the  cranial  cavity  of  medium  capacity ;  neither 
megaceplialic  nor  microcephalic,  (c)  Having  the  ratio 
of  the  length  to  tho  breadth  of  tho  cranium  a  medium 

one  :    meM;itirephalic. 

il  Mes'O  coph'a  Ion  (mC8'ft-RCf'i-l!5n),  n.    [NL.    Soe 
Meso-,  and  CKrirAi.oN.]     (Anat.)  Tlie  pons  Varolii. 
Mes'o-ceoh'a-lona  C-lGsj,  a.    (Anat.)  McKocephalic. 
Mes'o-ctX'le    (mt';M''^Hijl),  \n.     [NL.  mesorocUn.     See 

I  Mes  o-cce11-a  (-He'll-i),  I  Meso-,  and  Cizlia.] 
(Anal. )  Tlie  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon  ;  the  iter. 

Mes'O-CO'Ion  (m!-ft'6-kq'lJ5n),  «,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  m'to- 
Kti>Aoi' ;  fxifroi  middle  -i-  kuAoi'  the  colon  :  cf.  K.  vieeaco- 
lt'7i.\  (Aiiaf.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  nieKentery, 
attached  to  tho  <'Olon.  — Mes'O-COVlC  (-kJjl'Ik),  a. 

Mes'0-cor'a-Coid  (-kor'a-koidt,  n.  [Mc.10-  •+■  eora- 
coid.^  (Anat.)  A  process  from  the  middle  of  the  cora- 
coid  in  some  animals. 

Mes^O-cu-ne'l-form  (-ku-net-fCrm), )  n.     [Meso-   -\- 

Mes''o-cu^ni-form  (-ku'nT-fGnn),  (  cuneijorm^ 
cnnij'orin.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsuit.  Seu 
2d  Cuneiform. 

Mes'O'derm  fmSs'fi-denn),  n.  [Meso-  -f-  Gr.  Sipn.a 
skin.]  (Bial.)  (a)  Tlie  layer  of  the  Idastodenn,  between 
the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  ;  mesoblast.  See  Jllusts.  of 
Blastoderm  and  Kctoderm.  (h)  The  middle  body  layer 
in  some  invertebrates,  (c)  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in 
some  vegetable  structures. 

Mes'o-der'mal  (-der'uKd),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  the  mesoderm  ;  .as,  mesodermal  tissues. 

Mes'o-der'mlC  (-mTk), '/.     Same  as  Mesoiiermal. 

Mes'O-dOnt  (me«'5-dont),  a.  [Meso-  -f-  Gr.  o5ovy, 
oSorro?,  atooth.]   (A7iat.)  Having  teeth  of  moderate  size. 

\<  Mea'o-gas'ter  (-gils'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiiacK 
middle  +  yaffT^p  belly.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum 
connecting  the  stomach  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  ;  the  mesogastrium. 

Mes-^O -gas 'trie  (mSs'6-gas'trTk),  a.    [Meso-  +  gastric.] 

1.  (Aiiaf.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  middle  region 
of  the  abdomen,  or  of  the  stomach,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  mesogaster. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  gastric  lobe 
of  the  carapace  of  a  crab. 

II  Mes'O-gas'trl-um  (-trT-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
gaster.] (Anat.)  (a)  The  umbilical  region,  (b)  The 
mesogaster. 

II  Mes'o-glce'a  (mSs'ft-gle'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /kVos 
middle  -i~  7Aot6s  a  glutinous  substance.]  (Zoul.)  A  thin 
gelatinous  tissue  sejiarating  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
in  certain  cik-nterates.  —  Mes'O-glce'al  (-gle'«l),  a. 

Me-sog'na-thous  (mt-f-og'iiii-thris),  a.    [Meso-  -f  Gr. 

yvd6o<;  jaw.]  (.\ii'it.)  Having  tlie  jaws  slightly  pro- 
jecting ;  between  prognathous  and  orthognathoua.  See 
Gnathic  ivdrr,  under  Gnathic. 

II  Mes  o-he'par  (mes'o-he'par),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  HErAR.]  (Anat.)  A  fold  of  the  i>eritoneum  connect- 
iugthe  liver  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

II  Mes'O-hlp'pUB  (-hTp'pus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jacVw 
middle  +  ittttos  a  horse.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  manimal 
of  the  Horse  family,  but  not  larger  than  a  sheep,  and 
having  three  toes  on  each  foot. 

MeS'O-labe  (m5s'6-lab),  n.  [L.  7nesolabium. Gr.  fj.e<r6- 
Aa^os;  juetTOs  middle  +  Aa^i^aceci'  to  take.]  An  instru- 
ment of  the  ancients  for  fiiiding  two  mean  proportionals 
between  tu<:i  given  lines,  required  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Brande  d:  C. 

Mes'ole  (mes'ol),  n.  [Gr.  /xe'cro?  middle.]  (Min.) 
Same  as  Thomsonite. 

Mes'0-llte  (-6dit;  277),  n.  [Meso- ■{- -lite.]  (Min.) 
A  zeolitic  mineral,  grayish  white  or  yellowish,  occurring 
in  delicate  groups  of  crystals,  also  fibrous  massive.  It  is 
a  liydrf'iis  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda. 

MeS'O-log'a-rlthm  (dug'a-rTthm),  n.  [Meso-  +  loga- 
rithm:  cf.  F.  mhologarithme.]  (Math.)  A  logarithm 
of  the  cosine  or  cotangent^    [Obs.]        Kepler.     Hutton. 

II  Mes'0-me'tri-um  (-nie'trt-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Metru'm.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  the  peritoneum 
BiipportiiiL,'  the  oviduct. 

Mes  0-my-o'di-an  (-mt-o'dT-an),  n.  (Zo'61.)  A  bird 
having  a  niesomyodous  larynx. 

Mes  o-my'o-dous  (-mi'S-dus),  a.  [Meso-  -J-  Gr.  fiuc, 
^1/09,  a  muscle.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  larynx  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  semirings. 

II  Mes'on  (mSs'on),  oi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jaeo-oc  middle, 
neut.  of  fL^aog,  a.,  middle.]  (Anat.)  The  mesial  plane 
dividing  the  body  of  an  animal  into  similar  right  and  left 
halves.  The  hue  in  which  it  meets  the  dorsal  surface 
has  been  called  the  dorsimeson,  and  the  corresponding 
ventral  edge  the  Tf?i/;'/'"e.';07j.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

MeS'O-na'sal  (mes'6-na'zal),  a.  [Meso-  -f  nasal.} 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nasal  region. 

Mes'O-neph'rlC  (-nSf'rlk),  (/.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  mesonephros  ;  as,  the  mesonephric,  or  Wolff- 
ian, duct. 

II  Mes'O-nepb'ros  (-rSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr./itVos  mid- 
dle 4-  v€(^p6q  kidney.]  (.47i(;/.)  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  pairs  of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed  in  most 
vertebrates  ;  the  Wolflian  body. 

I'  Mes'O-nO'tura  (-no'tum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^eVo? 
middle  -i-  I'CiTov  the  back.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  dorsal  portion 
of  the  mesotliorax  of  insects. 

II  Mes'O-phloe'am  (-fle'um).  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  fie(ros 
middle  -{-  4>Xoi6i  bark.]  (Bot.)  Tlie  middle  ba'rk  of  a 
tree  ;  the  green  layer  of  bark,  usually  soon  covered  by 
the  outer  or  corky  layer,  and  obliterated. 

II  Me-soph'ry-6n  (me-sSf'rT-on),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
txea-6<i>pvoi:]    (Anat.)  See  Glabella. 

I!  Mes'O- phyllum  (mes'S-f ilium),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
fxe(To<;  middle  4"  "^uAAoc  leaf.]  (Bot.)  The  parenchyma 
of  a  leaf  between  the  skin  of  the  two  surfaces.         Gray. 

Mes'o-plast  (mPs'u-plSst),  n.  [Meso-  -{-  -plast.'\ 
(Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  a  cell ;  mesoblast.  Agassis, 
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Mes'0-po'dl-al  (ni?s'o-poMi-al),  (1.  (Annt.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiiiup  to  tlie  luesopodialia  or  to  the  parts  of  the  limbs 
to  wliich  tliey  belong. 

|[  Mes'o-pCdl-al©  (-po'dl-a'le),  n.  ;  pi.  Mesopodialia 
(-It-a).  L^'L.,  fr.  Gr.  /it'o-os  middle  +  iroBiov,  dim.  of 
TToiis,  rocds,  foot.]  (Aiial.)  One  of  the  bones  of  either 
the  carpus  or  tarsus. 

i;  Mes  o-po'dl-um  (-po'dT-tim),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
PODiALE.]  {Zoi-l.)  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  in  the 
Gastropoda  and  Pteropoda. 

It  Me-SOp  te-Tyg'i-um  {me-s5p'te-rTj'T-um),  n.  [NL.» 
fr.  Gr.  ^eao?  middle  +  -rvTipvyiov  a  tin.]  (Anat.)  The 
middle  one  of  the  three  inincipiil  basal  cartilages  in  the 
fins  of  fishes.  —    Me-sop  tcr-yg'i-al  {-ter-Tj|i-(/l).  a. 

|l  Me-SOr'Cbl-um  (,nie-t>or'kT-uui),  71.  [NL.,  tr.  Gr. 
^t'o-o?  middle  +  opxis  a  testicle.]  {A/iaf.)  Tlie  fold  of 
peritoneinn  which  attaches  the  testis  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  botly  cavity  or  scrotal  sac. 

II  Mes  O-Tec'tum  (m?s'o-r5k'tum),  }i.  [^feso-  +  rec- 
tum-l  iA/>'it.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  mesentery, 
attached  to  the  rectum.  —  IHes'O-rec'tal  (-t/rl),  ct. 

Mes'O-rhliie  (mSs'o-rin),  (I.  [Meso-  +  Gr.  piV,  pteos, 
the  nose.]  (A7iat.)  Having  the  nose  of  medium  width; 
between  leptorhine  and  platyrhine. 

li  Mes'0'Sau'li-a  (-sa'rT-a),  71.     Same  as  Mosasauria. 

11  RIeS''0-SCap'U'la  (-skap'u-la),  h.  IMeso-  -j-  saipula.l 
{Anat.)  A  process  from  the  middle  of  the  scapula  in 
some  animals  ;  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

MeS'^O-SCap'U-lar  t-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
fco  the  mesoscapula. 

!!  Mes  O-SCU'tum  (-skii'tum),  n.  {Meso-  -)-  snit'.im.'\ 
{Zodl.)  Tlie  scutum  or  dorsal  plate  of  the  middle  thoracic 
segment  of  an  insect.    See  lUust.  of  Butterfly. 

Mes'O-seme  (mes'6-sem),  a.  [Meso-  +  Gr.  <ni/u.o  sign, 
mark;  cf.  F.  mesosenie.']  {Anat.)  Having  a  medium 
orbital  index  ;  having  orbits  neither  broad  nor  narrow  ; 
between  megaseme  and  microseme. 

Mes'O-sld'er-lte  (m6s'o-sTd'er-it),  v.  [Meso-  -j-  mler- 
IV'^]     (Mill.)  See  the  Note  under  Meteorite. 

Mes'O-sperm  (mSs'6-spenu),  v.  [Mrsn-  -j-  Gr.  cnrtpfxa 
seed  :  cf.  F.  mesosperme.']  {Bat.)  A  membrane  of  a  seed. 
See  Secundine. 

Mes'O-State  C-stat),  n.  [Meso-  -\-  Gr.  tardvat  to  make 
to  stand.]     {F/iysiol.)  A  product  of  metabolic  action. 

G^^  Every  niesostate  is  either  an  annxtnte  or  katastnte, 
according  as  it  is  formed  by  an  miabolic  or  katabolic 
process.    See  SIetabolism. 

Mes'O-Ster'nal  (mgs'o-stgr'nol),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nif-sostemum. 

r  Mes  O'Ster'num  (-num),  n.     [Meso-  +  stermun.1 

1.  {A7ia(.)Thii  middle  portion,  or  body,  of  the  sternum. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  ventral  piece  of  the  middle  segment  of 
the  thorax  in  insects. 

Mes'0-tar-tar'ic  (-tar-tSr'tk),  a.  [Meso-  +  tartaric.'] 
iChem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  called 
also  inactive  tartaric  nri'f. 

II  Mes'O-tlie'ca  (-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jueVoy  mid- 
dle -f  Oi^KT]  box.]  {Zool.)  The  middle  layer  of  the  gono- 
phore  in  the  Hydrozoa. 

II  Mes'O-theH-um  (-theHT-um),?).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. /xeVos 
middle  +  E.  epi//(f//(///j.]  {Biol.)  Epitliehal  mesoderm; 
a  layer  of  cubuidal  epithelium  cells,  formed  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  mesoderm  during  the  differentiation  of  the 
fjerni  layers.  It  constitutes  the  boundary  of  the  coelum. 
Mes'O-thO-rac'lc  (-th6-r5s'Ik),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mesothorax. 

MeS''o-thO'rax  (-tho'rSks),  n.  [Meso-  4-  thorax:  cf. 
F.  iitfsotJiorar.]  {Zool.)  The  middle  secnient  of  the 
tliorar-  in  insects.     See  Jllust.  of  Coleoptera. 

Mes'O-tro'chal  fmes'6-tro'kffl),  a.  [il/e.>o-  -\-  Gr.  rpo- 
x6^  anything  round,  a  hoop.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body  surrounded  by  bands  of  cilia;  — said  of 
the  larv.'f  of  certain  marine  aimelids. 

Mee'O-typo  (mes'o-tip),  n.  [^feso-  -f-  -type:  cf.  F. 
mesotype.']  {Min.)  An  old  term  covering  natrolite  or 
eoda  viesotite^  scolerite  or  lime  mesotype,  and  mesolite 
or  lime-soda  7nesotype. 

II  Mes'o-va'rl-uih  (-va'rT-Qm),  n  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  OvAKY.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritonevmi  connect- 
ing the  iivary  with  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Mes-OX'a-late  (mSs-Sks'i-lat),  71.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
mcsoxalic  acid. 

Mes'OX-al'lc  (mgs/Sks-Snk),  a.  [MeS'  -}-  oxal- 
ic] {t.'liPtii.)  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
CI[..On('C().,H);,  obtained  from  amide  malonic  acid. 

I' IVles'o-zo'a  {mSs'S-zo'a),  «.  ]>l.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
zorc]  {Zo'fl.)  A  group  of  very  lowly  organized,  worm- 
like  parasites,  includingthe  Dicyemata.  They  are  found 
in  cephalopods.    See  Dicyemata. 

Mes'O-ZO'iC  (-zo'Ik^,  a.  [Meso-  -}-  Gr.  ^ta-q  life,  fr. 
^Tfv  to  live.]  {(Jeol.)  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the 
secondary  or  reptilian  age,  or  the  era  between  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  Ccnozoic.  See  Chart  of  Geology. 
Mes  0-zo'lc,  n.  The  Mcsozoic  age  or  formation. 
Mes-prise' (mgs-priz'),  71.  [OF.  mespris^  F.  vtepris. 
See  MisiiazE.]     1-  Contempt;  scorn.     [Ohs.'\ 

2.  [Perh.  for  F.  meprise  mistake.  Cf.  Misprision.] 
Misadventure  ;  Ill-success.     [Ohs.l  Spnisrr. 

Hes-qui'te  (mSs-ke'tii),  Mes-qult'  (mPs-ket'),".  [Sp. 
flu^r^r/j/r/ aaid  to  be  a  Mexican  Indian  word.]  {Hot.)  A 
name  for  two  trees  of  the  Houthwestern  part  of  North 
America,  the  honey  nu'sqnite,  and  screw-pod  mcsquitc. 

Honey  meiqult*.  See  Ai-OAROBA  ^/>).  —  Screw-pod  mei- 
qulte,  (I  MimWiT  tTfV  i  J'rnsnjti.s  jrithrsmisi,  having  spiral 
p^»d«  UHcd  as  fofidcr  and  snnictimcfi  as  food  liy  the  In- 
'iians.  Meiifiult«  RrasB,  a  ncli  n.ttivf  Krass  ni  Western 
Texas  i /loiifrfmia  n/n/o.^tarhi/a,  itiid  otln-r  Hpecies);-  no 
called  Iroiii  its  growing  in  *'>ni|>aiiV  wjtli  tlie  mesfiuite 
tree;-    r:i\Uii\  ^Iho  jiiu.kI.H  {/rass,  Qrntnti  lT'i^i*. 

Mess  (lilies),  7J.  Mass;  cliurch  fiervico.  \Ohx.']Cha7irpT. 

Hess  (mijH),  71.  [OK.  7IICS,  f)K.  mes,  F.  inrts,  Lh. 
missuTii,  p.  p.  of  viittrre.  to  put,  place  (c.  o.,  on  llio 
table),  L.  mittrre  U*  send.  See  Mission,  and  cf.  Mass 
religious  service.]     1.  A  quantity  of  food  Ret  on  a  table 


at  one  time  ;  provision  of  food  for  a  person  or  party  for 
one  meal ;  as,  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  also,  the  food  given  to 
a  beast  at  one  time. 

At  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbh  iind  other  "country  messes.  Milton. 

2.  A  niunber  of  persons  who  eat  together,  and  for 
wliom  food  is  prepared  in  common  ;  especially,  persons 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  wlio  eat  at  the  same 
table  ;  as,  the  wardroom  mess.  Shak. 

3.  A  set  of  four  ;  —  from  the  old  practice  of  dividing 
companies  into  sets  of  four  at  dinner.     [OOs.}     Latimer. 

4.  The  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one  milking.     [C.  S.'] 
B.   [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  OE.  mesh  for  mash:  cf.  muss.'] 

A  disagreeable  mixture  or  confusion  of  things;  hence,  a 
situation  resulting  from  blundering  or  from  misunder- 
standing ;  as,  he  made  a  viess  of  it.     [CoUoq.] 

Mess  (mSs),  7-.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Messed  (inSst) ;  p. 
pr.  i  vb.  n.  Messing.]  To  take  meals  with  a  mess;  to 
belong  to  a  mess  ;  to  eat  (with  others) ;  as,  I  viess  with 
the  wardroom  officers.  Mai-ryut. 

Mess.  V.  t.     To  supply  with  a  mess. 

MeS'sage  (mSs'saj;  48), 7j.     [F.,  fr.  LL.  viissaticumy 
fr.  L.   ntittere,  missum,  to  send.     See  Mission,  and   cf. 
Messenger.]     1.  Any  notice,  word,  or  coiumunicatiou, 
written  or  verbal,  sent  from  one  person  to  another. 
Ehud  said,  I  have  a  tmssage  from  God  unto  thee.    Jnd'j.  iii.  2li. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  an  official  communication,  not 
made  in  person,  but  delivered  by  a  messenger ;  as,  the 
President's  message. 

Message  shell.    See  Shell. 

Mes'sage,  '■.  t.     To  bear  as  a  message.     [06.^.] 

Mes'sage,  n.  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  message,  fr.  LL.  missati- 
riis.    See  1st  Message.]    A  messenger.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Mes^sa-ger  (-sa-jer),  n.     [OE.]   A  messenger.    [Ohs.] 

Mes'sen-ger  (-sSu-jer),  lu  [OE.  messager,  OF.  mes- 
sagier,  F.  messager.  See  Message.]  1.  One  who  bears 
a  message;  the  bearer  of  a  verbal  or  written  communi- 
cation, notice,  or  invitation,  from  one  person  to  another, 
or  to  a  public  body  ;  specifically,  an  office  servant  who 
bears  messages. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  foreshows,  or  foretells. 

Yon  grny  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  ore  messengers  of  day.  Shak. 

3.  (Xa?it.)  A  hawser  passed  round  the  capstan,  and 
having  its  two  ends  lashed  together  to  form  an  endless 
rope  or  chain  ;  —  formerly  used  for  heaving  in  the  cable. 

4.  {Laio)  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain  min- 
isterial duties  under  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  such 
as  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. Jiourier.     Tomlins. 

Syn.  —  Carrier:  intelligencer;  courier;  harbinger; 
forerumier;  precursor;  herald. 

Meeaenger  bird,  the  secretary  bird,  from  its  swiftness. 

Mes'set  (-?6t),  n.     A  dog,     [Ohs.  or  Pror.  E7)g.'] 

Mes-sl'ad  (mgs-si'Sd),  n.  A  German  epic  poem  on 
the  Messiah,  by  Klopstuck. 

Mes-sl'all  (m5s-si'a),  7;.  [Heb.  laashlakh  anointed,  fr. 
7nashakh  to  anoint.  Cf.  Hessias.]  The  expected  king 
and  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  Savior ;  Christ. 

And  tdid  tlipm  the  Jfessiah  now  was  born.         MUtim. 

MeS'Sl'ah-Ship,  n.     The  state  or  office  of  the  Messiah. 

Mes  sl-au'ic  (mSs'sT-JIn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Mepsiali  ;  as,  the  Messianic  office  or  character. 

Mes-sl'as  (m5s-si'as),  n.     [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Meo-o-i'ay.    See 
Messiah.]    The  Messiah. 
I  know  that  dlessiaa  comcth,  which  la  called  Christ.  John  iv.  2'-. 

I  Mes'sl'dor'  (F.  ma'seMSr' ;  E.  mes'.sT-dor),  v.  [F., 
fr.  L.  7nessis  harvest.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  Frencli 
republican  calendar  dating  from  September  2'2,  1702.  It 
began  .June  19,  and  ended  July  18.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Mes'sieurs  (mSsh'yerz;  F.  ma'sye';  277).  n.  pi.  [F. ; 
pi  of  monsieur.']  Sirs;  gentleiuen  ;  —  abbreviated  to 
3/rssrs.,  which  is  used  as  tlie  plural  of  Mi: 

Mes'Sl-nese'  (mSs'sT-nez' or  -nes'),fl.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Messina,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Mess'mate'  (mSs'maf),  7*.    An  associate  in  a  meps. 

Mes'suage  (mgs'swSj;  48),  tj.  [Cf.  OF.  mesuage, 
7»'/.sH'/f/f,  LL.  messuagiinn,  mnnsimiaticam.,  fr.  L.  jnitn- 
sio,  -ojiis,  a  staying,  remaining,  dwelling,  fr.  manere, 
7na7is7i7)i,  to  stay,  remain,  E.  maiisiini^  manse.']  {Law) 
A  dwelling  house,  with  the  adj:utiit  buildings  and  curti- 
lage, and  the  adjoining  lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  household.  Covell.     Bouvicr. 

They  wedded  her  tn  sixty  thmipnnrl  pounds, 
To  liHuIs  ill  Kent,  and  viissiia'jm  m  York.      Trnji'jsan. 

Meat  (mSst),  a.     Most.     [Ohs.']  Chancer. 

Mes-tee'  (m?s-te').  n.  [See  Mestizo.]  The  oflspring 
of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon;  —  eo  called  in  the 
West  Indies.     [Written  also  vtustee.'] 

MeS'ter  (mPs'ter),  V,     [Obs.]     See  MisTER,  a  trade. 

Mes-tl'no  (mSs-te'no),  71.;  pi.  Mestinos  (-noz).    See 

MF.^TI/n, 

Mcs*tl'ZO  (■/"),  77.  ;  pi.  Mestizos  (-zoz>.  [Sp.  v^es- 
tizo;  akin  to  OF.  mrsfis,  F.  mr'tis;  all  fr.  (assiuned)  LL. 
mijtitins^  fr.  L.  vti.rttis  mixed,  p.  p.  of  miscrre  to  mix. 
See  Mix,  and  cf.  Mestke,  Metif,  Metis,  Mi'stee.]  The 
otfspriug  of  an  Indian  or  a  negro  and  n  J-'uropean  or  person 
of  Kiiru|n';ui  stock.      [Spanish  America] 

MoBtlzo  wool,  wool  imported  from  South  America,  and 
produced  l»y  mixed  breeds  of  sheep. 

Mestllng  (meht'lTng),  7i.  A  kind  of  brass.  See 
Maslin.     I  (fits.'] 

I  Me-sym'ni-cum  (mt-sTm'nT-knm),  «.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
jue'iTOT  middln  -|-  vfivo<:  a  festive  song.  See  Hvmn.]  {A7ic. 
J'nrtry)  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

Met  (niSt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Mket. 

Met,  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Mkte,  to  measure.  Chapman. 

Met.  olt.f.  p.  p.  of  Mkte,  to  dn-nui.  Chaurer. 

Met'a-(mCt'A-),Met-(ri.f!t-).  fGr.^fTabetwern.  with, 
after ;  akin  to  A8.  mid  with,  G.  m>f,  Goth,  inip,  K.  mid, 
in  midiii/e.']     1.  A  prefix  menu'um  hetaeeji,  ivithf  after. 


behind,  over,  about,  reversely;  as,  j7if(achronism,  the  er- 
ror of  placing  after  tlje  correct  time  ;  wif/«phor,  lit.,  a 
carrying  over  ;  j/ie/c/thesis,  a  placing  reversely. 

2-  {Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting:  (a)  Other;  duplicate; 
correspontli?^  to;  resc7nhling ;  hence,  metameric ;  as, 
7»f^(-arabinic,  7/if^aldehyde.  (6)  {Organic  Chem.)  That 
two  replacing  radicals,  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  occupy 
the  relative  positions  of  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  3  and  r*,  4  and 
G,  5  and  1,  or  G  and  2;  as,  metacreso),  etc.  See  Ohtho-, 
and  Para-,  (c)  {Inorgaiiic  Chem.)  Having  less  than  the 
highest  nuviber  of  hydroxyl  groups ;  —  said  of  acids ;  as, 
jjif/aphosphoric  acid.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Me-tab'a-sls  (m?-tSiya-sIs),7i.;  pi.  Metabases  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  juerd^acrig,  fr.  fifTa^aiietf  to  pass  over; 
^era  beymid,  over  +  ^aiVfci-  to  go.]  1.  {lihet.)  A  trans- 
ition from  oiif  f-ubject  to  another. 

2.  (J/"/-)  Same  as  Metabola. 

1;  Me-tab'O-la  (-n4a),  1 7/.     [NL.,   from  Gr.   nerapoX^ 

il  Me-tab'0-le  (-h'^),  )  change  ;  fieri  beyond  +  (3dA- 
\ftv  to  throw.]  {Med.)  A  change  or  mutation ;  a  change 
of  disease,  symptoms,  or  treatment. 

I!  Me-tab'0-la  (me-t5b'o-ia),       )  n.  pL     [NL.    See  1st 

|i  Met'a-bo'li-a  (mgt'a-bo'll-d),  1  Metabola.]  (Zo'ol.f 
A  comj)reheusive  group  of  insects,  including  those  that 
undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

Met'a-bo'11-an  (mefa-bolT-nn").  n.  [See  Metabola.] 
{Zo'i'il.)  An  insect  which  undergoes  a  metamorphosis. 

Met'a-bOl'ic  (-b51'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ^era^oXtKoc.  See  Me- 
tabola.] 1.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  metamorphosis; 
pertaining  to,  or  involving,  change. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertauiing  to  metabolism  ;  as,  met- 
abolic activitv  ;  metabolic  force. 

JlMet'a-boVl-Sls  (•T-sT8),7i.    [NL.]   Metabolism,  [i?.] 

Me-tab'O-llsm  (me-tab'S-ltz'm),  7i.  (Physiol.)  The 
act  or  jirocess,  by  which  living  tissues  or  cells  take  up 
and  convert  into  their  own  proper  substance  the  nutritive 
material  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  by  which  they 
transform  their  cell  protoplasm  into  simpler  substances, 
which  are  fitted  either  for  excretion  or  for  some  special 
purpose,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  digestive  ferments. 
Hence,  metabolism  maybe  either  constructive  {anabo- 
lisjtt),  or  destructive  (katabolism). 

Me-tab'0-Ute  (-lit),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  product 
of  metabolism ;  a  substance  produced  by  metabolic  ac- 
tion, as  urea. 

Me-tab'Q-Uze  (-ITz),  7-.  t.  &  ?'.  (Physiol.)  To  change 
by  a  metabolic  process.     See  Metabolism. 

Meta-bran'chl-al  (m?t'a-bran'ki-ol),  a.  [Meta-  + 
ht'ivchiid.]  (Zohl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lobe  of  the 
carapace  of  crabs  covering  the  i)Osterior  branchia". 

Meta-Car'pal  (met'd-kar'prd),  a.  {A7iat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metacarpus.  ^  71.     A  metacarpal  bone. 

Met'a-car'pns  (-piis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  y.€7aKapiTiov ; 
fifrd  beyond,  between  -|-  KopTro?  the  wrist.]  (Anat.) 
That  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  hand  or  forefoot  be- 
tween the  carpus  and  phalanges.  In  man  it  consists  of 
five  bones.     See  Jllust.  of  Artiodactyla. 

Met'a-cen'ter  (-sSn'ter)  or  -tre,  n.  [Pref.  meta-  -f 
center.]  (Ifydrostaties)  The  point  of  intersection  of  a 
vertical  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fiuid 
displaced  by  a  floating  body  which  is  tipped  through 
a  small  angle  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
inclined  line  which  was  vertical  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  body  when  in  equilibrium. 

[il^^  When  the  metacenter  is  above  the  center  of  grav- 
ity, the  position  of  the  body  is  stable ;  when  below  it, 
unstable. 

Me-tac'e-tone  (me-t5s'e-ton),  7(.  [Pref.  met-  -\-  ace- 
tone."] {Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odor, 
C,.HioO,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
lime;  —  so  called  because  formerly  regarded  as  a  poly- 
meric modification  of  acetone. 

Kefa-chlCral  (mPt'a-klo'rnl).  n.  [Pref.  meta-  + 
chloral.]  {Che7n.)  A  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  sub- 
stance regarded  as  a  polymeric  variety  of  chloral. 

Ko-tach'ro-nlsm  (nie-t5k'r6-nTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  nerd- 
\po\o';,piTa\p6vio<;, after  the  time,  happening  afterward  ; 
^lerd  beyond  -|"  xpdi-o?  time  :  cf.  F.  metnchroyiisme.]  An 
error  <oiiiniitted  in  chronology  by  placing  an  event  after 
its  real  time. 

1;  D/Iet'a-chro'slB  (m?t'A-kriJ'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ju-cTo,  beyond  +  xpf**""'?  ^  coloring.]  (Biol.)  The  power 
of  changing  color  at  will  by  the  expansion  of  special 
pigment  cells,  under  nerve  influence,  as  seen  in  many 
reptiles,  fishes,  etc.  Cope. 

Mel'a-cln'na-bar-lte(-fiTn'nA-bar-it),  n.  [Pref.  metn- 
-^  ci7inahnr.]  (Min.)  Sulphide  of  mercury  in  isometric 
form  and  black  in  color. 

Met'a-clsm  (mgt'a-sTz'm),  n.  [L.  metacismus^  Gr. 
fivTOKicrfj.o';  fondness  for  the  letter  ft.]  A  defect  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  7;i,  or  a  too  frequent  use  of  it. 

Met'a-cro'le-in  (met'A-kro'le-Tn),  71.  [Pref.  met-  + 
acrolein.]  (Chem.)  A  polymeric  modification  of  acro- 
lein obtained  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash.  It  is 
a  crystalline  svdtstance  having  an  .aromatic  odor. 

II  Meta-cro'ml-on  (-kro'mT-5n),  n.  [NL.]  {A?iat.)  A 
process  i>r(>ie(ting  backward  and  downward  from  the 
acromion  of  the  scapula  of  some  mammals. 

Met'a-dls-cold'al  (-dTs.koid'«l),  a.  [3feta-  -f  dis- 
roidal.]  (Anat.)  Discoid.il  by  derivation;  —  applied 
especially  to  the  placenta  of  man  and  apes,  because  it  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  diffused  placenta. 

Met'a-gas'trlc  (-p.'is'trTk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -f  gas- 
tric] (Z'l'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  posterior 
gastric  lobes  of  the  carapace  of  crabs. 

Met'age  {mctTij ;  48),  71.  [From  Mete,  r  ]  1.  Meas- 
urcMicnt,  especially  of  coal.  Be  Joe. 

2.  Charge  for,  or  jirico  of,  measuring.  Stimnonds. 

Met'a-gen'e-sis  (met'iVjBu'c-sTs),  71.  [Pref.  7neta-  -\- 
genesis.]  1.  (Jiiol.)  The  change  of  form  which  one  nni- 
nnil  Hpccies  undergors  in  a  series  of  successively  pro- 
duced individuals,  extending  from  the  one  ileveloped 
from  the  ovum  to  the  final  perfected  indivi<lunl.  Hence, 
metngonosis  involves  tho  pro<luction  of  ecxual  individu- 
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als  by  nonsexual  means,  either  directly  or  tlirouffh  in- 
terveuiufj  Hexless  geueratiuiis.  OppuMed  tu  iiionvijvncsis. 
Sn-  Altnmiti'  f/riicnifio/i,  itinlrr  'i  tNERATluN. 

2.  (/.'/^'/.)  AlliTiKilmri  ot  hrxii;it  luiU  jisL'Xiuil  or  peiii- 
nii|i:n'MiiH  (,'riii^r,ttioiiri  ;  —  in  <li.-.(iii.tiuii  from  hefcnKiainij. 

Meta  ge-net'lc  (meL'i't-jt-uoL'ikj,  a.     {liiul.)  "oi  or 

pprtitiniiit,'  to  riirt;(K<-iiesl8. 

Met'a-gen'lc  (ji'ii'ikj,  n.     {Biol.)  Metagenc-tic. 

Me-tag'na-thous  (me-taR'na-thiiK),  a.  [Pref.  mcUi- 
-\-  Or.  yi-a.0o<:  the  jaw.]  {Zo'uL)  CroBs-billed  ;  —  said  of 
certain  hiidH,  as  tho  rrussbill. 

Met'a-gram'ma-tlsm (niet'ii-giain'nid-ttz'm), h.  Ana- 
graiiimati-siii. 

Met'a-graph'lc  (-grSflk),  a.  By  or  pertaining  to 
metaKraphv. 

Me-tag'ra-phy  (mt-tSK'ii-fJ),  n.  [Pref.  meUi-  -f- 
-grtrp/nj.]  Tlie  urt  ur  act  of  renderinjr  tlie  letters  of  tlie 
alpliabct  of  one  language  into  the  possible  equivalentH 
of  another  ;  transliteration.  ^Slontionf/i. 

Met'al  (niSt'«l  or  niet"l ;  277),  v.  [F.  lurtal,  L. 
viefii/Jum  metal,  mine,  Gr.  (LteroAAot'  mine;  cf.  Or. /xe- 
TaAAai' to  search  after.  Cf.  Mettle,  Medal.]  1.  {L'hein.) 
An  elementary  substance,  as  si)diinij,ealL-iuni,  or  cupper, 
whose  oxide  or  hydroxide  has  basic  rather  than  acid 
properties,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  nonnietals,  or  metal- 
loida.  No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  metals 
and  uonmetals,  and  certain  elements  partake  of  both 
acid  and  basic  qualities,  as  chromium,  manganese,  bis- 
nmth,  etc. 

ETflr"  Popul.-irly.  the  name  is  applied  to  certain  hard, 
fusible  metals,  as  K'.M,  bilv..T.<Mp]„.r,  in-n,  tin,  lead.  zinr. 
nifkel,  etc.,  and  alsii  to  thn  mixed  iri.t;dM,  or  metallic  al- 
loys, as  brass,  bronze,  steel,  bell  metal,  etc. 

2.  Ore  from  which  a  metal  is  derived  ;  — so  called  by 
»"'»e>'s-  Ihnjimnid. 

3.  A  mine  from  which  ores  are  taken.     [Obs."] 

Slaves  .  .  .  and  perBons  condemned  iu  mrtah.    Jer.  Tai/Ior. 

4.  Tlie  substance  of  whicli  anything  is  made ;  material ; 
hence,  constitutional  disposition  ;  character ;  temper. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  mctnl  tlian  earth.     S/mi-. 

6.  Courage  ;  spirit ;  mettle.     See  Mettle.  S/ia/c. 

0^"The  allusion  is  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a 

sword  blade.  .'Skedl. 

6.  The  broken  stone  used  in  macadamizing  roads 
and  ballasting  railroads. 

7.  The  effective  power  or  caliber  of  guns  carried  by  a 
vessel  of  war. 

8-  Glass  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

9.  pi.  The  rails  of  a  railroad.     [/7;/^.] 

Base  metal  (C/icni.),  any  one  of  the  metals,  as  iron, 
lead,  etc.,  which  are  readily  tarnished  or  oxidized,  in 
contrast  with  the  noble  metals.    In  general,  a  metal  of 
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small  value,  as  compared  with  gold  or  silver.  —  Fuaible 
metal  (Mdnl.),  a  very  fusible  alloy,  usually  eonsisitiii^'  of 
bismutli  with  lead,  tin,  or  cadmium.  —  Heavy  metala 
<C//f»i.»,  the  iiK'tallic  elements  not  included  in  the  gnnipfi 
of  tlie  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  the  earths'  spe.if- 
ically,  the  heavy  metals,  as  ^oM,  mermrv.  platinum, 
lead,  silver,  etc.  —Light  metals  i''//iv».i.  tJie'metallir  .-li-- 
ments  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  eaitli  (groups,  as  aodium, 
lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc. ;  also,  sometimes,  the 
metals  of  the  earths,  as  aluminium.  —  Muntz  metal,  an 
alloy  for  sheathing  and  other  purposes,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  copper,  and  forty  of  zinc.  Some- 
times a  little  lead  is  addrd.  It  i:^  named  from  tiie  in- 
ventor. —  Prince's  metal  <  "/</  r/,n,i.),  an  alloy  n',seml>ling 
brass,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc  , 
-  also  called  Prhue  Ruperts  metal. 

Met'al,  V.  f.  [imp.  &  ;^  p.  Metaled  (-aid  or  -'Id)  or 
Metalled;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Metaling  or  Metalling.] 
To  cover  with  metal ;  as,  to  metal  a  ship's  bottom ;  to 
vietol  a  road. 

Met'al-am-mo'nl-um  (-am-mo'nT-um),  n.  [Metal  -f- 
ammo7ti)im.]  {Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical  derived 
from  ammonium  by  the  .substitution  of  metallic  atoms 
in  place  of  hydrogen. 

Metal-bu'inln  (mgt'ai-bu'nun),  ?i.  [Pref.  met-  + 
albumin.]  {Physiol.  C/iem.)  A  form  of  albumin  found 
in  ascitic  and  certain  serous  fluids.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  mucin. 

Me-tal'de-hyde  (uie-t31Me-htd),  ;j.  [Pref.  7n€/'  -j- 
alde/ii/ile.]  {Cl/em.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  iso- 
meric witli,  and  obtained  from,  acetic  aldehyde  by  poly- 
merization, and  reconvertible  into  tlie  same. 

II^Meta-lep'sls  (mSt'a-lgp'sIs),  ».  ,•  pi.  Metalepses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  /itTaATji/;!?  participation,  alteration, 
fr.  fieTa\afj.$<ivei.i'  to  partake,  to  take  in  exchange  ;  /icra 
beyond  +  Aaix^di'eiu  to  take.]  {P/iet.)  The  continuation 
of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of  significa- 
tions, or  the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different 
kind  in  one  word. 

Met'a-lep'sy  (met'd-lSp'sJ),  «.  {C/iem.)  Exchange; 
replacement;  substitution;  metatiiesis.     [i?.] 

Met'a-lep'llc(-16p'tTk),  ff.  [Gr./neTaAijTTTiKos.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  metalepsis. 

2.  Transverse  ;  as,  the  metnleptic  motion  of  a  muscle. 

3.  {C/tein.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerned  in,  or  occur- 
ring by.  met;depsy. 

Meta-lep'tlc-jil  (-tt-kal),  a,  Metaleptic.  —  Met'a- 
lep'tlcal  ly,  "./(. 

Me-tal'Uc  (me-t51'lTk),  a.  [L.  metalUcus,  fr.  metal- 
him:  cf.  F.  metallique.  See  Metal.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  metal ;  of  the  nature  of  metal ;  resembling  metal ; 
as,  a  metallic  appearance  ;  a  metallic  alloy. 

2.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertainhig  to,  or  characterized  by,  the 
essential  and  implied  properties  of  a  metal,  as  contrasted 
with  a  nonmetal  or  metalloid  ;  basic ;  antacid  ;  positive. 

Metallic  iron,  iron  in  the  state  of  the  metal,  as  distin- 
guished from  Its  ores,  as  macnietic  iron.  —Metallic  paper, 
paperoovered  with  athin  sohition  of  lime,  whitinu'.  and 
size.  When  \vritteu  upon  witli  a  pewter  or  l)rnss  ppii<-il 
the  lines  can  hardly  lie  i-ltaeed.  —  MetalUc  tinkling  (JM/.  >] 
a  sound  lieard  in  the  cliest,  when  a  cavity  cniumunicatmg 
with  tlie  air  passages  contains  both  air  and  liquid. 

Mo-talOIc-al  (-lT-k«l),  a.     See  Metallic.     [06,t.] 


Me-talOlc-ly  (mf-tai'ltk-iy),  adv.  In  a  metallic  man- 
ner ;   by  nirt.tlli.r  mi-anw. 

Me-tal'll-lac'ture  l-tak'tur;  13.'S),  71.  [L,  metallum 
metal  t  J'icri>-,/,irlinii,  to  ninkc]  The  production  and 
working  or  i.ianuiactiue  of  metals.      [A'.]  J:.  Park. 

Met'al-lil'er-ous  (mei''/l-nf'br-&H},  a.  [L.  vwtal. 
lifer;  inetalhun  metal  -\-  J't^rrit  to  bear:  cf.  F.  metal  U- 
Jcrc]     Producing  metals;  yielding  metals. 

Me-tal'li-lorm  (ujc-taKII-lGrm),  a.  [L.  vtetuUavi 
metal  \- -jonii :  cf.  F.  metalli/ormc.^  Having  the  form 
or  htructun-  of  a  metal. 

Met'al-llne(m6t'</l.Iiu),  a.  [Cf.  F.  metallin.]  {Ckevi.) 
{a)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  metal ;  metallic  ;  as, 
metalUnc  properties,  {b)  Impregnated  witli  metallic 
salts;  chalybeate;  as, //;cV(///i/jc  water.     [Yi*.] 

Met'al-Ilue  (-ITn  or  -lenj,  ;(.  {Chtm.)  A  substance  of 
variable  composition,  but  resembling  a  soft,  dark-colored 
metal,  used  in  the  bearings  of  macliines  for  obviating 
friction,  and  a.s  a  substitute  for  lubricants. 

Met'al-Ust  (-list),  7/.  A  worker  in  metals,  or  one 
skilled  in  n„-t;,ls. 

Met'al-li-za'tion  (mSt/z/ldi-za'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  V.  mi- 
tallihalum.  \     1  he  act  or  process  of  metallizing.     [A*.] 

Met^al-llze  (-bz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  pi.  Metallized 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Metallizing  (-li'ztug).]  [Cf. 
¥.  nieta/liser.}  To  impart  metallic  properties  to  ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  a  metal.      [Vi.] 

Me- tallO- chrome  (mt-tai'li-krom),  n.  [See  Metal- 
LocHBOMY.]  A  colming  produced  by  the  deposition  of 
some  metallic  compound  ;  specilically,  the  prismatic  tints 
produced  by  depositing  a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  pol- 
ished steel  by  electricity. 

Me-tallo-chro'my  (me-tai'lfi-kro'mj?),  n.  [L.  mefal- 
lum  metal  +  Or.  xpdfxa  color.]  The  art  or  process  of 
coloring  metals. 

Me-taPlo-graph  (mf-tai'lfi-graf),  n.  [L.  ■metaUum 
met:il  +  -r/rajJi.~\     A  print  made  by  metallograj)hy. 

Me-tario-graph'lc  (-grai'ikj,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  by 
means  of,  metallogntpliy. 

Met'al-log'ra-phlst  (mSt'fll-lCg'rA-flst),  h.  One  who 
writes  on  the  hul.jrct  of  metals. 

MeVal-log'ra-phy  (-fy),  71.  [L.  vietallum  metal -f 
-grnphy  :  cf.  F.  m>  fa/i'n/raphie.]  1.  The  science  or  art 
of  metals  and  metal  working  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  metals. 

2.  A  method  of  transferring  impressions  of  the  grain 
of  wood  to  metallic  surfaces  by  chemical  action.  Knirjht. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography,  in  which  metallic  plates 
are  used  instead  of  stone.  Kniyhf. 

Met'al-lold  (m6t'«l-loid),  n.  [L.  metallum  metal  + 
'Old:  cf.  F.  me(aUoide.'\  {a)  Formerly,  the  metallic 
base  of  a  fixed  alkali,  or  alkaline  earth  ;  —  applied  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  to  sodium,  potassium,  and  some  other  metallic 
substances  whose  metallic  cliaracter  was  supposed  to  be 
not  well  defined,  {h)  Now,  one  of  several  elementary 
substances  which  in  the  free  state  are  unlike  metals,  and 
whose  compoimds  possess  or  produce  acid,  rather  than 
basic,  properties;  a  nonmetal;  as,  boron,  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.,  are  metalloids. 

MeVal-loid,  rv.    1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  metal. 

2.  {C/icm.)  Having  the  properties  of  a  nonmetal ;  non- 
metallic  ;  acid  ;  negative. 

Met'al-loid'al  (-loi.i'ai).  a.    Metalloid. 

Met  al-lor-gan'Ic  (-lor-g5n'Tk),  a.    Metalorganic. 

Me-tal'lo-tlier'a-py  (me-taMu-ther'a^py),  71.  [L.  me- 
fiil/xm  metal-f  K./Ar/-,^.//.]  (.!/.■(/.)  Treatment  of  disease 
by  applying  metallic  i)Iate.s  t..  the  surface  of  the  body- 

Met'al-lur'gic  (m^t'./l-lflr'jTk),  J  a.    [Cf.  F.  7netallar- 

Met'al-lur'gic-al  (-ji-k//l},  |  f/iqiie.'\  Of  or  per- 
taining to  met;dlurgy- 

Met'al-lur^gist  (met'al-lQr'jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mefal- 
lin-ffisfe.]  One  who  works  in  metals,  or  prepares  them 
for  use ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  metallurgy. 

Met'al-lur'gy  (-jy),  «.  [F.  metalUtr>jie,  fr.  L.  7netal- 
lum  metal,  Gr.  lUeraAAov  a  mine  +  the  root  of  epyor  work. 
See  Metal,  and  Work.]  The  art  of  working  metals,  com- 
prehending the  whole  process  of  separating  them  from 
other  matters  in  the  ore,  smelting,  refining,  and  parting 
them ;  sometimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  the  process 
of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores. 

Met'al-man  {met'«l-man),  7^  /  pA-  Metalmen  (-men). 
A  worker  in  niet.als. 

Met'a-log'ic-al  (met'a-loj'T-kol),  a.  Beyond  the  scope 
or  province  of  logic. 

Met'al-or-gan'lc  (rngtV/l-Sr-gantk),  a.  [Metal,  L. 
metallum  +  E.  orfianic.'\  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
noting, any  one  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  certain  me- 
tallic elements  with  organic  radicals ;  as,  zinc  methyl, 
sodium  ethyl,  etc.     [Written  also  metnllorganic.'] 

Met'a-mer(in5t'a-mer),7!.  [See  I^Ietamere.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  several  metameric  forms  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, or  of  different  substances  liaving  the  same  com- 
position ;  as,  xylene  has  three  metamers^  viz.,  orthoxy- 
lene,  metaxylene,  and  para  xylene. 

Met'a-mere  (-mer),  ;j.  [Pref.  meta- -^ -mere.']  {Biol.) 
One  of  successive  or  homodynamous  parts  in  animals 
and  plants;  one  of  a  series  of  similar  parts  that  follow 
one  another  in  a  vertebrate  or  articulate  animal,  as  in 
an  earthworm;  a  segment;  a  somite.  See  Illust.  of 
Loeven's  larva. 

Met'a-mer'ic  (m?t'a-mgr'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -f-  Gr. 
Mepos  part.]  1.  {Chei)}.)  Having  tlie  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight,  and  with  the 
same  molecidar  weight,  but  possessing  a  different  struc- 
ture and  different  properties;  as,  methyl  ether  and  eth\l 
alcohol  are  metameric  compounds.     See  Isomeric. 

it^^^  The  existence  of  metameric  compounds  is  due  to 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  same  constituents  in 
the  molecule. 

2.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metamere  or  its  for- 
mation; as,  w-^/rz/j^rrzc  segmentation. 

Met'a-mer'lc-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  metameric  manner. 
Me-tam'er-ism  (me-tam'er-Tz'm),  ??.     1.  {Biol.)  The 
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flymmetry  of  a  metam'-ric  stnicturo  ;  Kcrial  Bymmetir  • 
tlie  Mtait;  of  being  made  up  of  metamereB.  ' 

2.  If.'hein.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  metameric; 
alMo,  thr  relation  or  condition  of  metameric  compoundB. 

Met'a-mor'phic  (mfif  i-mOr'nkJ,  a.  [Sec  Metauob* 
rifOhi-s.]     1.  Subject  to  cliangfc ;  changeable;  variable. 

2.  Causing  a  cluinge  of  atructure. 

3.  {(Jeol.)  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  exhibiting, 
certain  changes  which  mineraU  or  rock«  may  have  under- 
gone  aince  their  original  depohition  ;  —  especially  a])pl!ed 
to  the  recrystaUization  wliich  sedimentary  rockn  liave 
undergone  Ihrougli  thi-  influence  of  beat  and  pretnure, 
after  which  they  an-  called  iiittamorphic  rockn. 

Meta-mor'phlBxn  (-fiz'm),  n.  (Oeol.)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  metamori.hic  ;  the  procesh  by  which  the 
material  of  rock  masses  ha«  been  more  or  less  recrystal- 
lized  by  heat,  pressure,  etc.,  as  in  the  change  of  sedi- 
mentury  limest'^ne  to  marble,  Murchixfm. 

Met'a-mor'phist  (-Hht),  n.  {EccL)  One  wjio  believeB 
that  the  Innly  of  Christ  was  merged  into  the  Deity  when 
he  aKcTiid<-il. 

Met  a  mor'phlze  (-fiz),  v.  t.    To  metamorphose. 

Met'a-mor'phoae  (-fos),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meta- 
MORi'Ho.sEi»  (-fotit^ ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  71  Metamorphosino.] 
[Cf.  F.  iiietamorphoser.]  To  change  iutu  a  different 
form ;  to  transfonn  ;  to  transmute. 

And  earth  was  iiiffumor/i/ioiwd  into  mnn,        Dn/d^n, 

Met'a-mor'phose  (-fos),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inrtamorjJhose. 
See  I\lETAMoit]'Hosi6.]    Snmi-  as  Metamorphosis. 

Meta-mor'pUo-ser  (fo-ser;,  n.  One  who  metamor- 
idiostH.     [A'.]  Gnscoigne. 

Met'a-mor'pho-sic  (-ak),  a.  Changing  the  form; 
traiiHfonning.      [A.]  I'ov/ioll. 

Met^a-mor'pho-sis    f-Ms).  n. ;   pi.   Metamorphoses 

(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  (ir.  /neTa/xdp.^[uiTi?,  fr.  (j.f7ay.op<i,ov<T6ai  to 
be    transformed  ;    ^era   beyond,   over  -j-  iJ.op<j,^   form.] 

1.  Change  of  fonn,  or  structure  ;  transformation. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  change  in  the  form  or  function  of  a  living 
organism,  by  a  natural  process  of  growth  or  develop- 
ment; a.8,  the  711  etamorphos is  ol  the  yolk  into  the  em- 
bryo, of  a  tadpole  into  a  frog,  or  of  a  bud  into  a  blossom. 
Especially,  that  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  which  an 
embryo  undergoes  a  series  of  marked  changes  of  exter- 
nal form,  as  the  chrysalis  stage,  pupa  stage,  etc.,  in  in- 
sects. In  these  intermediate  stages  sexual  reproduction 
is  usually  impossible,  but  they  ultimately  pass  into  final 
and  sexually  developed  forms,  from  the'union  of  whicli 
organisms  are  produced  which  pass  through  the  same 
cycle  of  changes.    See  Tbansformation. 

3.  {Physiol.)  The  change  of  material  of  one  kind  into 
another  through  the  agency  of  the  living  organism ;  me- 
tabolism. 

Vegetafele  metamorphoalB  (Bot. ),  the  doctrine  that  flowers 
are  bomulogous  with  leaf  buds,  aud  that  the  floral  organs 
are  tran.sformed  leaves. 

II  Met'a-nau'pU-us  (-na'plT-us),  n.  [NL.  See  Meta-, 
and  Nauplius.]  {Zobl.)  A  larval  crustacean  in  a  stage 
following  the  uauplius,  aud  having  about  seven  pairs  of 
appendages. 

Met'a-ne-plirlt'ic  C-ne-frlttk),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metanephros. 

II  Met'a-neph'ros  (-nef'rSs).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ficra. 
behind  -f-  i-e^pds  kidney.]  {Anat.)  The  most  posterior 
of  the  three  pairs  of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed 
in  many  vertebrates. 

I!  Met'a-no'tum  (-no'tum).  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fi^ra  be- 
hind +  ciLtoi'  back.]  {Z06I.)  The  dorsal  portion  of  the 
metathorax  of  insects. 

Met'an-ti-mo'nato  (met'Sn-tl-mo'uat),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
salt  uf  nict:iiitinH.>iiic  acid. 

Metan-tl-mon'ic  (-mSntk),  a.  [Pref.  viet--\- anii^ 
7nonic.']  {Chem.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  (formerly  called  antimonic  acid)  analogous  to  met- 
aphosplioric  acid,  and  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous 
insoluble  substance,  (HSbO.).  (6)  Formerly,  designating 
an  acid,  which  is  now  properly  called  pyroanlimortie 
acid,  and  analogous  to  pi/rophosjjhoric  acid. 

Met'a-pec'tic  (mSta-pek'tlk),  a.  [Pref.  nieta-  -f- 
pectic]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sup- 
posed acid  obtained  from  pectin. 

Met'a-pec'tin  (-tTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained from,  aud  resembling,  pectin,  and  occurring  in 
overripe  fruits. 

Met'a-pep'tone  (-pep'ton),  n.  [Pref.  meta-  +  pep- 
tmtc.}  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  intermediate  product  formed 
iu  the  gastric  digestion  of  albuminous  matter. 

Met'a-phor  (mSt^a-fer),  71.  [F.  vietaphore,  L.  meta- 
pd/ara,  fr.  Gr.  fj.€7a4topd,  fr,  fL(ra>i>ipei.v  to  carrj'  over, 
transfer  ;  ficra  beyond,  over  •\-  i^ipew  to  bring,  bear.! 
{P.het.)  The  transference  of  the  relation  between  one 
set  of  objects  to  another  set  for  the  purpose  of  brief  ex- 
planation ;  a  compressed  simile  ;  e.  g.,  the  ship  plows  the 
sea.  A  bbott  tt  Sceley.  "  All  the  world  's  a  stage.'*  Shak^ 
U^^  The  statement,  *'  that  man  is  a  fox,"  is  a  meta- 
phor ;  but  '*  that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  simile,  simili- 
tude, or  comparison. 

^erai^opucos '  cf. 
■taphoriqne.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  metaphor  ;  comprising  a  metaphor  ;  not  lit- 
eral;  figurative;  tropical;  as,  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion; a  »'r/''7;//;r,nV'T/ sense.  — Mefa-phor'lc-al-ly,  at^r. 
—  Met  a-phor'lc-al-ness-  ?;. 

Met'a-phor-ist    (met'a-fer-Tst),  n.     One  who  makes 
met.iphors. 
Met  a-phos'phate  C-fSs'fat),  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  of 

met^iph'.Kjilioric  acid. 


Met'a-phorlC  (fBr'Tk).     1  a.     [Gr. 
Meta-phor'ic-al  (-T-kai),  j    F.  7neta 


Met  a-phos-phor'Ic  (-fSs-fSrTk).  a.  [Pref.  me/a--l- 
phosphoric]  {Chem.)  Pt-rtaining  to.  or  designating,  a 
mouobasic  acid,  HPO3,  analogous  to  nitric  acid,  and,  by 
heating  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sub- 
6tnnce,  commonly  called  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

Met'a-phrase  (m5t'a-fraz),  n.  [Gr.  fif764>paa-i<;,  from 
HfTai^pat^^iv  to  paraphrase  ;  ^era  beyond,  over  -f  ^pd^fiv 


use,    unite.   ri>de,   full,    lip,    Om ;    pity;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil;      cHair ;    go;    sing,   ink;    tben,   thin;    boN ;    zh  =r  z  in  azure. 
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to  speak  :  cf.  F.  metaphrase.'\  1.  A  verbnl  translation  ;  a 
Tersiou  or  tnuislation  Irom  one  lanRuage  into  another, 
word  for  «'ord  ;  — opposed  to  pnrnphrasf.  JJi-yden. 

2.  An  .inswering  phrase;  repartee.      Mrs,  Broivnivg. 

Met'a-phrased  (luet'a-frazd),  a.    Translated  literally. 

Me-taph'ra-sis  {me-taf  ra-sis),  «.  [NL.  See  Meta- 
pintASE.]     JIet;iphrase. 

Met'a-phrast  (inet'a-frSst),  n.  [Gr.  /j,cTa^po(TTijs : 
cf.  F.  m^t>i}'hr<n(e.']     A  literal  translator. 

Met  a-phras'tlc  (-frSs'ttk),    (  a.    [Gr.  jucTou^paa-TiKog.] 

Met  a-phras'tlc-alf-ti-ka]), )      Close,  or  literal. 

Met  a-phys'ic  (-flz'Ik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metuphysique.'\ 
Ee^  ilETArHvsics.  Pope. 

Met  a  phys'lc,  a.    Metaphysical. 

Met'a-phys'lc-al  (-T-kal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vieU; physique. 
Sep  .METArHYsics.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics. 

2.  AcLordnig  to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics ;  as, 
metaphysical  reasoning. 

3.  Preternatural  or  supernatural.     lObs.} 

The  gulden  round 
Which  fate  and  i>itt<.i/>hi/sical  aid  doth  seem 
Tij  have  thee  crowned  wilhaL  Shak- 

Met'a-phys'lc-al-ly,  adv.  in  the  manner  of  meta- 
physical science,  or  of  a  metaphysician.  South. 

Met'a-phy-Sl'clan  (mSt'a-fT-zIsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  me- 
taphi/sicit'i.~\     One  wlio  is  versed  in  metaphysics. 

Meta-phys'lCS  (-flz'Tks),  ?;.  [Gr.  ^era  ra  <^yc7iKa 
attt-r  tliose  things  which  relate  to  external  nature,  after 
physics,  fr.  /ueTo.  beyond,  after  -j-  if-uo-iKo?  relating  to 
external  nature,  natural,  physical,  fr.  <^u(tis  nature  :  cf. 
F.  metaphysique.  See  Physics.  The  term  was  first 
used  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle  as  a  name  for  that 
p;u-t  of  his  wTitings  wliich  came  after,  or  followed,  the 
part  which  treated  of  jjAi/.?/cs.]  1.  The  science  of  real 
as  distinguished  from  phenomenal  being ;  ontology ;  also, 
the  science  of  being,  with  reference  to  its  abstract  and 
universal  conditions,  as  distinguished  from  the  science 
of  determined  or  concrete  being  ;  the  science  of  the  con- 
ceptions and  relations  which  are  necessarily  implied  as 
true  of  every  kind  of  being ;  philosophy  in  general ;  first 
principles,  or  the  science  of  first  principles. 

C^^  Metaphysics  IB  distinguished  as  fjenernl  and  spe- 
ciin.  General  metai/ht/sic:  is  the  science  of  all  being  as 
being-  Special  metajihysics  is  the  science  of  one  kind 
of  being;  as,  the  rnHnphysics  of  chemistry,  of  morals, 
or  of  pohtics.  According  to  Kant,  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion ot  those  notions  and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  altogether  independent  of  experience,  would  consti- 
tute the  science  of  metaphysics. 

Commonly,  in  the  schools,  called  metaphysic<^,a9,  being  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  Ari&totle,  which  hath  tlmt  for  title  ;  Irnt 
it  is  in  another  sense ;  for  there  it  sj^nilieth  as  much  as  "  books 
written  or  placed  after  his  natural  philosophy."  But  the  schools 
take  them  for  "  books  of  supernatural  philosophy ;  "  for  the 
word  iuetai>hysic  will  bear  both  these  senses.  JJof^fien. 

Now  the  science  conver?ant  about  all  such  inferences  of  un- 
known boinf  from  its  known  manifestatious,  is  called  mitology, 
or  iiietap}i;/iics  proper.  ^ir  ft'-  JlamiltOn. 

iletaiifi'isics  vltg  \\s]  the  science  which  determines  what  can 
and  what  can  not  he  known  ot  being,  and  the  laws  ot  bein^',  a 
priori.  Colet-Kiifv. 

2-  Hence :  The  scientific  knowledge  of  mental  phe- 
nomena; mental  philosophy  ;  psycliology. 

2Ietaph}/sics,  in  whatever  latitude  tlie  term  be  taken,  is  a  sci- 
ence or  complement  of  sciences  exclusively  occupied  with  mind. 

i'i;-  jr.  HainUluii. 
Whether,  after  all, 
A  larger  mp.taj>h>jsics inis^it  not  help 
Our  physics.  Mrs.  Browning. 

!|Me-taph'y-Ste  (nie-tSfl-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  (ucto. 
after  +  ijiltrt;  nature.]    Change  of  form  ;  transformation. 

Met'a-plasm  (mSt'a-plSz'm),  n.  [L.  metaplasimts, 
Gr.  /xera-Aao-jud?  ;  fLtra.  beyond,  over  -j-  7TAticro"eif  to 
mold  :  cf.  F.  )neta2ilasme.']  {Gram.)  A  change  in  the  let- 
ters or  syllables  of  a  word. 

Met'a-plast  (-plSst),  n.  [See  Metaplasm.]  (Gram.) 
A  word  liaviiig  more  than  one  fortn  of  the  root. 

Met'a-pode  (mSt'a-pod),  n.  [XL.  metupodinm.  from 
Gr.  /ifTct  beliind  +  ttoOioc,  dim.  of  Troi)?,  ttoSos,  foot.] 
(Za'-t.)  The  jiosterior  division  of  the  foot  in  the  Gas- 
tropoda and  I'teropoda. 

Met'a-pO'dl-al  (-po'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  metapodialia,  or  to  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to 
wiiich  they  belong. 

I!  Met''a-pa'dl-a1e  (-po''dT-a1e^,  n.  ;  pi.  ^^Ietapodialia 
(-IT-a).  [NL.  See  Metapode.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones 
of  either  the  nietacarpuB  or  metatarsus. 

F  Met'a-po'dl-iun  (-po'dt-um),  ??.,■  pi.  Metapodia 
(-dl-i).     [NL.]     (ZoVA.)  Same  as  Metapode. 

\\  Met'a-poph'y-sls  (met'i-piSf'I-sIsj,  n. ;  pi.  Meta- 
POPHVsEs  (-sez).  [NL.  See  >Ieta-,  and  Apophysis.] 
{Aunt.)  A  tuhcrcle  projecting  from  the  anterior  articu- 
lar processes  of  Honic  vertebr.'i- ;  a  mammillary  process. 

1!  Me-tap'te  ryg'I-Uin  (me-tap'te-rTj'T-um),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  fitia.  aficr  i-  -nrtpvyiov  fin.]  {Amit.)  The  poste- 
rior of  til'-  tlirrr  jiriiKjiiKil  b;\sal  cartilages  in  the  fins  of 
fiidieH.  —  Me-tap  ter-yg'1-al  (-ter-Tj'l-ui),  n. 

Meta-sU'l-cate  (ni6t'u-wTl'i-klt),  n.  {Chcm.)  A  salt 
of  un-t.i-ili'ic  acid. 

Met  a-sMlc'lc  (-sT-lTsTk),  a.  [Pref.  weta-  -f-  silicic.1 
(Cht'iti.)  Dewignating  an  acid  derived  from  silicic  acid  by 
the  removal  of  water ;  of  or  pertaining  to  auch  an  acid. 

C^*^  The  Halts  of  inetaHilJoic  acid  are  often  called  bisil- 
icafrs,  in  mineralogy,  ng  Wollastonito,  (CaSiO.i). 

MetanlUcic  acid  (''/i/-in.\  a  gelatinous  substance,  or  white 
Jimorphnus  powder,  ."inalogoua  to  carbonic  acid,  and  form- 
ing many  atahh;  salts, 

Met'a-BO'ma-tism  {-Bo'm4-tTz'm),  n.  [Pref.  mefa-  + 
Gr.  aCfjLa,  awjuaro?,  body.]  (Grol.)  An  alteration  in  a 
mineral  or  rock  mass  when  involving  a  chemical  change 
o(  the  Bubstanco,  an  of  chrysolite  to  herpentine ;  —  op- 
posed to  ordinary  metfimorphisnt,  as  implying  Bimi)ly  a 
rc^-Hfaiii?.fition.  —  Met^a-BO-mat'lc  (-Hu-mJltTk'),  «. 

Mot'a-some  Om't/rv-Hum),  n.  [Pref.  metd-  -\-  -some 
Wy.  ]  {/.o'.f.)  Oni;  of  tliu  component  HCgmenta  of  the 
kKXly  of  an  animal. 


Met^a-Stan'nate  (mSt/&-8t5n'nfit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  nieta.'itannic  acid. 

Met'a-Stan'nlc  (-nTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  a  compound  of  tin  (metastanuic  .icid),  ob- 
tained, as  an  isomeric  modification  of  stannic  acid,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  amorphous  substance. 

Me-tas'ta-sls  (me-t5s'ta-sls),  7^  ,■  pJ.  Metastases 
(-sez).  [L.,  transition,  fr,  Gr,  nira<naui<i,  fr.  jLK^tffrdi'ai 
to  place  in  another  way ;  /xera  after  +  to-raf ac  to  place.] 

1.  {Theol.)  A  spiritual  change,  as  during  baptism. 

2.  {Med.)  A  change  in  the  location  of  a  disease,  as 
from  one  part  to  another.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  matter  is 
taken  np  by  cells  or  tissues  and  is  transformed  into 
other  matter  ;  in  plants,  the  act  or  process  by  wliich  are 
produced  all  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the  constit^ 
uents  of  the  plant  which  are  not  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
duction of  organic  matter ;  metaboUsm. 

Met'a-stat'ic  (m6t'a-stJt'ik),o.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
causf d  by,  metastasis ;  as,  a  vietastutic  abscess  ;  the  met- 
astatic processes  of  growth. 

Met  a-ster'nal  (.-ster'nul),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metastcrnum. 

r  Met'a-ster'niun{-ster'num),7i.  [Pref.  metn-  -^  ster- 
7\um.'\  1.  (Aitat.)  The  most  posterior  element  of  the 
sternum;  the  ensiform  process;  xiphisternum. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  ventral  plate  of  the  third,  or  last  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  of  insects. 

II  Me-taslO~ma  (uie-t5s'to-ma),  \n.    {'SL.m  eta  stem  a, 

Met'a-Stome  (mSt'a-stom),  f       from     Gr.     jnfTii 

behind  -j-  o-ro/xa  mouth.]  {Zo'al.)  A  median  elevation 
beliind  the  mouth  in  the  arthropods. 

Met  a-tar'sal  (mSt^a-tar'sol),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiiinL,'  to  tln^  metatarsus,  ^n.     A  metatarsal  bone. 

Met'a-tarse  (mSt'a-tiirs),  n.     {Anat.)  Metatarsus. 

Met'a-tar'sua  (-tar'sus),  ?*. ,-  pi.  Metat-uisi  (-si). 
[NL.  See  Meta-,  and  Tarsus.]  (Aiiat.)  That  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  hind  or  lower  limb  between  the  tar- 
sus ami  phalanges;  luetatarae.  It  consists,  in  the  human 
font,  <A  tiw  hintes.     See  Illustration,  in  Appendix. 

Me-tath'e-sis  (me-tSth'e-sTs),  n. ;  Metatheses  (-sez). 

[L.,  fr.  Gr.  peTdOecnSt  fr.  p-erariQevai  to  place  differently, 
to  transpose  ;  ftera  beyond,  over  -f-  riOevai  to  place,  set. 
See  Thesis,]  1.  (Grain.)  Transposition,  as  of  the  let- 
ters or  syllables  of  a  word  ;  a3, pistris  ioi  pristis  ;  meagre 
for  meager. 

2.  (Med.)  A  mere  change  in  place  of  a  morbid  sub- 
stance, without  removal  from  the  body. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  exchange, 
substitution,  or  replacement  of  atoms  and  radicals; 
thus,  by  metathesis  an  acid  gives  up  all  or  part  of  its 
hydrogen,  takes  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  a  metal  or 
base,  and  fonns  a  salt. 

Met'a-thefic  (met'a-thet'Tk),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Met  a-thet'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (      to  metathesis. 

Met'a-tho-rac'lc  (-tho-ras'ik),  a.  {Zu'ul.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nietathorax. 

Met'a-tho'rax  (-tho'rSks),  ??.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  vieta- 
thorax.  See  BIeta-,  and  Thorax.]  {Zool.)  The  last  or 
posteriiir  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects.      See  Illust. 

of    COLEOFTEIIA, 

Meta-titan'lc  (-ti-tSnlk),  a,  [Pref.  meta-  +  ti- 
tanic.'] (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  titaniinn  analogous  to  metasilicic  acid. 

Met^a-tung'state  (-tung'stSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
metatuugstic  acid. 

Met  a-tung'stlc  (-stTk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -j-  iungsiic.'\ 
(Chi-iii. )  Uf.  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
known  only  in  its  salts  (tlie  inrtntungstntes),  and  properly 
cMe^}  j>"!ytii}i</.'<tic,  or  pyrntimqstic,  acid. 

Met  a-van'a-date  (-vSn'a-dat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
metavanadic  acid. 

Met  a-va-nadlc  (-va-nSd'Ik),  a.  [Pref-  meta-  + 
vnnailic.']  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
vanadie  acid  analogous  to  metaphosplioric  acid. 

Met  a-sylene  (-zi'len),  v.  [Pref,  incta- -{-  xylene.'] 
{Ch':ni.)  Tliat  variety  of  xylene,  or  dimethyl  benzene,  in 
whicli  the  two  methyl  groups  occupy  the  meta  position 
with  reference  to  each  otlier.  It  is  a  colorless  inflam- 
mable li<)uid, 

r  M6'ta'yage'  (mfi'ta'ydzh'),  n.  [F.  See  Metayer.] 
A  sy.steiii  of  iarming  on  halves.     \^Fr<mce  it  It^ihi] 

li  M6'ta'yer' (K.  mS'tt'yS';  E.  me-ta'yer),7i.  [F.,fr. 
LL.  medietariifs,  fr.  L,  inedins  middle,  half.  See  Mid, 
«.]  One  who  cultivates  land  for  a  share  (usually  one 
lialf)  of  its  yield,  receiving  stock,  tools,  and  seed  from  the 
landlord.     [Praiwe  &  Italy]  Milinan. 

i:  Met'a-20'a  (m5t'a-zo'A),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p-era. 
after  +  ^clioc  an  animal.]  {Zool.)  Those  animals  in 
which  the  protoplasmic  mass,  constituting  the  egg,  is 
converted  into  a  multitude  of  cells,  which  are  metamor- 
phosed into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  A  central  cavity  is 
commonly  developed,  and  the  cells  around  it  are  at  first 
arranged  in  two  layers,  —  the  ectoderm  nnd  the  endo- 
derm.  The  group  comprises  nearly  all  animals  except 
the  Protozoa. 

Met'a-ZO'an  i-au)^  n.  ;  pi.  METAZOANS(-nnz).  {Zoul.) 
On.-  of  the  Metazoa. 

Meta-ZO'lc  i,-Tk),  «.  (ZoOl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Meta/na. 

:  Met  a-ZO'on  (-«jn),  n.  [NL.]  (Zo'61.)  One  of  the 
Metazoa. 

Mete  (met),  n.    Meat.    [Ohs.]  Chancer. 

Mete,  r.  t.  &  i.     To  meet.     [06*.]  Chancer. 

Mete,  V.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  METTB(mEt) ;  p.  p.  Met.]  [AS. 
mZtan.]  To  dream  ;  also  inipersoiuilly ;  iis,  mr  mefte,  I 
dreaiimd.    [Ohs.]    "  I  vieftc  of  liini  all  night,"   Chaucer. 

Mete  (mot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meted;  p.  pr.  A'  rb. 
ri.  Metino.]  [AS.  mctan  ;  akin  to  1>.  meten,  G.  viesseiiy 
OHG,  viczzan,  Icel,  meta,  Sw.  mlil<f,  Goth,  mitun,  L. 
mi)dns  measure,  moderation,  modius  a  corn  measure, 
Gr.  fxetieiv  to  rule,  /ir'fiifii'oc  a  corn  measures  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  Banie  root  as  E.  7iiea.mre,  L.  vietiri  to 
measuru  ;  cf.  Bkr.  ma  to  measure.    V99-     Of,  Measure, 


Meet,  n..  Mode.]  To  find  the  quantity,  dimensions,  or 
cajiacity  of,  by  any  rule  or  standard  ;  to  measure. 

Mete  (met),  v.  i.     To  measure.     {Obs.]     Marl:  iv.  24. 

Mete,  71.  [AS.  met.  See  Mete  to  measure.]  Measure  ; 
limit ;  lioundary  ;  —  used  chiefly  iu  the  plural,  and  in  the 
phrase  metes  and  bounds. 

Mete'corn'  (-korn'),  ti-  A  quantity  of  corn  formerly 
given  by  the  lord  to  his  customary  tenants,  as  an  encour- 
agement to,  or  reward  for,  labor  and  faithful  service. 

Metely,  «.  According  to  measure  or  proportion; 
proportionable ;  proportionate,     {_Obs.] 

Met'em-plr'ic  (mSt^'em-pTrlk),  |  «.       [Pref.    met-  + 

Met'em-pir'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  empiric,    -ical.] 

{Mftii}>h.)  Related,  or  belonging,  to  the  objects  of  knowl- 
edge within  the  province  of  metempirics. 

It  tlien  the  empirical  dcsipnate^  the  province  we  include 
within  the  ran^e  of  science,  the  province  we  exclude  mav  be 
fitly  styled  the  iiictcinjnrical.  G.  li.  Letvei. 

Met-em-plr'i-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  The  science  that  is 
concerned  with  metempirics. 

Met'em-pir'ics  (-iks),  n.  The  concepts  and  relations 
wliich  are  conceived  as  beyond,  and  yet  as  related  to, 
tlie  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

Me-temp'sy-cliose  (me-temp'si-kos\  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  SI  ETE.M  PSYCHOS  ED  (-kost) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mk- 
TEMPSYCHosiKG  (-ko'sing).]  [See  Metempsychosis.]  To 
translate  or  transfer,  as  the  soul,  from  one  body  to 
another.     [7^.]  Peacham. 

Me-temp^sy-cho'sls  (-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p.e- 
Te/;n//ii;i^u»cr(5 ;  p^To.  beyond,  over  +  €p\}/v)^oiii'  to  animate  ; 
tc  iu  +  *pt^xv  soul-  See  Psychology.]  The  passage  of 
the  soul,  as  an  immortal  essence,  at  the  death  of  the 
animal  body  it  had  inhabited,  into  another  living  body, 
whether  of  a  brute  or  a  human  being ;  transmigration  of 
souls.  Sir  T.  Brovne. 

Met'emp-tO'BiS  (mSt'Smp-to'sTs),  w.  [NL,,  from  Gr. 
pera.  beyond,  after  -}-  tprntDcn^  a  falling  upon,  fr.  e/iTrt- 
7TT€iv  to  fall  in  or  upon  ;  eV  in  +  Trin-Tetc  to  fall.]  (Chran.) 
The  suppression  of  a  day  in  the  calendar  to  prevent  the 
date  of  the  new  moon  being  set  a  day  too  late,  or  the 
suppression  of  the  bissextile  day  once  in  134  years.  The 
opposite  to  this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  a 
day  every  3.jM  years,  and  another  every  i!,400  years. 

Met'en-ceph'a-lon  (m6t'5n-s5f'a-lfin),  n.  [Met--^ 
cnceph'ilon.]  (Annf.)  The  posterior  part  of  the  brain, 
including  the  medulla;  the  afterbrain.  Sometimes  ab- 
breviated to  weten. 

II  Met'en-so'ma-tO'sls  (-so'mi-to'sTs),  n.  [L„  a  change 
of  body  (by  the  soul),  fr.  Gr.  ^leTefo-w/xoT-aio-ts,]  (Biol.) 
The  assimilation  by  one  body  or  organism  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another. 

Me'te-or  (me'te-er),  n.  [F,  mSteore^  Gr,  pereiapov,  pi. 
perewpa  things  in  the  air,  fr.  /Ltercwpos  high  in  air,  raised 
off  the  ground  ;  perd  bej'ond  -f-  etipa,  aiwpa,  a  suspen- 
sion or  hovering  in  the  air,  fr.  dtipetv  to  lift,  raise  up.] 

1.  Any  phenomenon  or  appearance  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 

Hail,  an  ordinary  meteor.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Specif, :  A  transient  luminous  body  or  appearance 
seen  iu  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  more  elevated  region. 

The  viuilty  top  of  hcavca 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak. 

e^^  Tlie  term  is  especially  applied  to  fireballs,  and  the 
masses  of  stuue  or  other  substances  wliich  sometimes  fall 
tn  itn-  eartli;  also  to  shootius?  stars  iiud  1o  iunes  fatni. 
lleteni's  are  often  classed  as:  aerial  meteors,  winds,  tor- 
nadoes, etc. :  aqueous  meteors,  raui,  hail,  snow,  dew,  etc.; 
Inmittous  meteors,  rainbows,  halos,  etc.  ;aud  igneous  nw- 
tcors,  liithtuing,  shooting  stars,  and  the  like. 

Me'te-or'ic  (-or'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  7;i^^('onVe.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  t<i  a  meteor,  or  to  meteors  ;  atmospheric  ;  aa, 
met'-'oiir  pheui'inena;  meteoric  &tones. 

2.  Influenced  by  the  weather  ;  as,  ?»f/eoric  conditions. 

3.  Flashing;  brilliant;  transient;  like  a  meteor;  as, 
meteoric  fame.     "  Meteoric  politician,"  Craik. 

Meteoric  Iron,   Meteoric   stone.      (Min.)   See  Meteorite. 

—  Meteoric  paper,  a  sub.stance  of  confervoid  origin  found 
floating  in  the  air,  and  resembling  bits  of  coarse  paper; 

—  so  called  because  formerly  supposed  to  fall  from  me- 
teors, —  Meteoric  Bhowers,  periodical  exliibitions  of  shoot- 
ing stars,  occurring  about  the  9th  or  li>th  of  August  and 
i;Jth  of  November,  more  rarely  in  April  and  December, 
and  also  at  some  other  periods. 

Me'te-or'lc-al  (-T-kal).  a.    Meteoric 

Me'te-or-ism  (me'te-er-Tz'm),  n.  (Med  )  Flatulent 
distention  of  the  abdomen  ;  t>Tnpanites. 

Me'te-or-lte  (-it),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  viHeonte.]  (Min.)  A 
mass  of  stone  or  iron  ^ 


i;e    ^.i    ii    M.lLunte,  or 
tthowiiig  Widuiuubtiit- 


.  _ly  show  a  i-.-  iw  ^.v^ 
ted  surface  with  a  >5-^?.*\_^ 
fused  erust,  cau.sc.l  &^\7 
by  the  h.-at  i\rv,\.  ^j^£^ 
oi>e<l  in  tlieir  rapid  ^^^^^^Il.,,,  ,.i  ^^  , 
pas.sage  tlnough  the  JM.-t.nnc  In! 
earth'.s  atmnspherc,  ten  Figures. 
A  metennlc  may 
consist  :  1.  Of  metallic  iron,  nlloved  wnth  a  flmnll  percent- 
age of  nick(*l{mrfroricin>ii,hnh>.sl.!r)iln.  When  etched 
this  Ufiualtv  exhibits  peeiiliar  .lyslalliije  liK-nr.-s,  <-a!U'd 
Widmanstattcn  fiyiucs.  2.  Of  u  cellular  mass  <»!  iwm  with 
imbedded  silicates  [inrso.s-iderite  or  sideioNte).  3.  Of  a 
stonv  mass  of  silicates  with  little  iron  (7)irfe07ic  stone^ 
sporhdosidrrite).    4.  Of  ft  mass  without  iron  (nsidrrite). 

Me'te-or-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  [Or.  fteTftopi'^ui'  to  raise  to 
a  height.]  To  ascend  in  vapor-s ;  to  take  the  form  of  a 
meteor.  Evelyn, 

Me'te-or'o-graph  (me'tc-ilr'o-gnlO.  «■  [Metror  4- 
-yraph.]  An  iu.stiumeut  which  rcgistere  metcorologlc 
jihase.-^  nr  c'lUiiitlinis, 

Me  to-or'o  graph'ic  (grilfTk),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

nielenrography. 

Me  te-or-og'ra-phy  (-cr-Bg'rA-fy).  v.  [Meteor  + 
•g)-(ij>hy.  J    The  regi«trati<»n  of  meteorological  phenomena. 


ule,  sezxute,   c&re,   am,   iirm,   usk,   fluuli   ^U ;    uve,   ovcat,   6ad,   fvrn,   reccut ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   6bey,   orb,   j^dd ; 
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Me'te-or-oW  (iiie'tt-er-oi(I),  n.  \_Meteor-^-oiJ.'}  (As- 
iron.)  A  Miuall  body  moviiiK  tlirouKli  Bjnice,  or  revulvinK 
about  Llio  HUH,  wliich  on  iruturiiig  tlio  eartirH  atmoeplitro 
would  be  dotiagrateil  and  apiiuar  as  a  niuteor. 

Thi'.--'' b(iJi«"9  [nnmll,  Bulid  budiosj  before  tlicy  come  into  tlu- 
air,  I  ctill  iiittcurunls.  H.  A.  .Wwlun. 

Me'te-or-old'al  (-oid'wl),  a.  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  a 
meteoroid  or  to  meteoroids. 

Me'tO-or'O-UtO  (iue'tc-5r'o-lit ;  277),  v.  \_Metcor  -f 
'lite :  cf.  1'.  vn{turolUlie.'\  A  meteoric  atone;  an  aero- 
lite ;  a  iiu'tc'orite. 

Me'te-or'0-log'lc  (-15j'Tk),     )  a.     [Gr.    infrewpoAovi- 

Me  te-oro-log'lc-al  (-T-ki/l),  \  k6s  :  cf.  F.  mtUurolo- 
giquc]  Of  or  iKM-taiiihij^  to  the  atmosijliere  and  ita  pliu- 
nomena,  or  to  iiit;teorolo^;y. 

Meteorological  table,  Meteorological  reglater,  a  table  or 
register  exTiibitiiiK  tlie  ntute  of  thu  air  and  its  tempera- 
ture, weight,  dryness,  nioiaturc,  motion,  etc. 

Me'te-or-Ol'o-gUt  (iiie'te-er-31'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mi- 
iSorolof/isle.l     A  person  skilled  in  meteorology. 

Me'te-or-ol'O-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Gr.  jxtrtuipoXoyCa;  ^e- 
Tc'tojaoff  -f-  \6yo<;  discourse;  cf.  F.  vieteuroluyie.  See  Me- 
teor.] The  acionce  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  phenomena,  particularly  of  ita  variations  of  heat  and 
moisture,  of  ita  winds,  storms,  etc. 

Me'te-0r'0-man''cy  (-5r'S-niSn''Ky),  n.  IMctror  -f 
■mancy  :  cf.  F.  in'tei)r<<iiiintvie.'\  A  species  of  divina- 
tion by  meteors,  cliieriy  )jy  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
was  held  in  liifrh  t-stiniatiun  by  tlie  Romans. 

Me-'te-or-om'e-ter  (me'te-er-5ni'e-ter),  n.  {^Meteor  -f 
-nif/cr.]  An  apparatus  which  transmits  automatically 
to  a  central  station  atmospheric  changes  aa  marked  by 
the  anemometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  etc. 

Me^te-or'O-SCOpe  (me'te-5r'o-skop;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
■fxtretapoaKOTTiov,  fr.  /ieTecupoo-KOTros  obaerving  the  heav- 
enly bodies;  /j,eTftopos  +  Cfcon-eii'  tO  view:  cf.  F.  viete- 
ovoscope.  See  Meteor.]  {Astron.)  (o)  An  astrolabe  ;  a 
planispliere.  [_Ohs.'\  (6)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  position,  length,  and  direction,  of  the  apparent  patli 
■of  a  shooting  star. 

Me-te'O-rous  (me-te'o-rils  or  me'te-o'rDs),  a.  [See 
Meteor.]     Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

-me'ter  (-me'ter).  [L.  metruni  measure,  or  the  allied 
■Gr.  fj-irpov.  See  AIeter  rhytlun.]  A  suffix  denoting 
■that  by  xchich  anything  is  measured  ;  as,  baro;ne^er,  chro- 
nometer,  dynamometer. 

Me'ter  (me'ter),  n.  [From  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  One 
who,  or  tliat  wliicli,  metes  or  measures.  See  Coal-meter. 

2.  An  histrument  for  measuring,  and  usually  for  re- 
•cording  automatically,  the  quantity  measured. 

Dry  meter,  a  gas  meter  having  measuring  chambers, 
with  flexible  walls,  wliich  expand  and  contract  like  bel- 
lows and  measure  the  gas  by  filling  and  emptying.  —Wet 
-meter,  a  gas  meter  in  which  the  revolution  of  a  chambered 
drum  in  water  measures  the  gas  passing  througli  it. 

Me'ter,  n.  A  line  above  or  below  a  hanging  net,  to 
wliiih  tlie  net  is  attached  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

Me'ter  (  (me'ter),  n.      [OE.   metre,  F.  metre,  L.  _me- 

Me'tre  I  iru??;,  fr.  Gr. /leVpoi';  akin  to  Skr.  ma  to 
measure.  See  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  Rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  syllables  or  words  into  verses,  stanzas, 
strophes,  etc. ;  poetical  measure,  depending  on  number, 
quantity,  and  accent  of  syllables  ;  rhytlnn  ;  measure  ; 
Terse;  also,  any  specific  rhytlimical  arrangements;  as, 
"the  Horatian  meters  ;  a  dactylic  meter. 

The  only  etnct  antithesis  to  prose  iatnetpr.     Wordsworth. 

2.  A  poem.     [^Obs.']  JRobynson  {More''s  Utopia). 

3.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  39.37  English  inches, 
■the  standard  of  linear  measure  in  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  It  was  intended  to  be,  and  is 
vei'y  nearly,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian.  See  Metric  sys- 
'tern,  under  Metric. 

Common  meter  {IIimuwDtioMT  iambic  verses,  or  lines, 
■making  a  stanza,  tlie  first  and  third  having  each  four 
feet,  and  the  second  and  fourth  each  three  feet ;  —  usually 
indicated  by  the  initials  C.  M.  —Long  meter  tHijmjwl.i,  \ 
iambic  verses  or  lines  of  four  feet  each,  Inur  verses  usu- 
ally making  a  stanza ; —  commonly  indicated  by  the  ini- 
tials L.  M.  —  Short  meter  (Ilijmiwl.),  iambic  verses  or 
Jines,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  having  each  three 
feet,  and  the  third  four  feet.  The  stanza  usually  con- 
sists of  four  lines,  but  is  sometimes  doubled.  -Short  me- 
■ter  is  indicated  by  the  initials  S.  M. 

Me'ter-age  (-uj).  n.  [See  1st  Meter.]  The  act  of 
measuriiiL,',  or  the  cost  of  measuring. 

Me'ter-gram'  (-grSm'),  n.  {Mech.)  A  measure  of  en- 
>ergy  or  work  done  ;  the  power  exerted  m  raising  one  gram 
'throut'li  the  distance  of  one  meter  against  gravitation. 

Mete'wand'  (met'wOnd'),  n.  \_Mete  to  measure  + 
■wamt.'^     A  measuring  rod.  Ascham. 

Mete'yaid'  (-yard'),  n.  [AS.  metgeard.  See  Mete  to 
measure,  and  Yard  stick.]  A  yard,  staff,  or  rod,  used 
as  a  measure.      lObs.']  Shnk. 

Meth  (ini^tli),  ??.     See  Meathe.     lObs.J  Chancer. 

MeMiaem-o-glo'bln  (mSt'hgm-o-glo'bin  or  niSt'he- 
mu-),  n.  [Pref.  met-  -\-  hieinoghbin.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  stable  crystalline  compound  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  hemoglobin.     It  is  found  in  old  blood  stains. 

Meth'al  (mgtli'Jll),  «.  [il/yristic  -|~  ether  -f-  alcohol.] 
(Chetn.)  A  white  waxy  substance,  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  spermaceti  as  an  ethereal  salt  of  several  fatty 
acids,  and  regarded  as  an  alcohol  of  the  methane  series. 

Meth'ane  (-an),  n.  [SeeMsTHAL.]  (C/zem.)  A  light, 
colorless,  gaseous,  inflammable  hydrocarbon,  CH^  ;  marsh 
gas.     See  Marsh  gas,  under  Gas. 

Methane  eeries  (Chrm.),  a  series  of  saturated  hydrocar- 
bons, of  which  methane  is  the  first  membe"  and  the  type, 
and  (because  of  tlieir  general  chemical  inertness  and  in- 
difference) called  also  tlie  paraffin  ih'/f/c  aXHniii/)  st-ries. 
'The  liglitest  members  are  gases,  as  methane,  ethane  ;  in- 
■termediate  members  are  liiiuids,  as  hexane.  heptane,  etc. 
'(found  in  benzine,  kerosene,  etc.) :  while  the  highest  mem- 
Ibera  are  white,  waxy,  or  fatty  solids,  as  paraffin  proper. 


Me-theglln  (mJ-thPg'lTn),  n.  [W.  meddyglyn  ;  medd 

mead  I  ////'/  liipior,  juice.  See  MEADadrink.J  A  fer- 
mented beverage  made  of  honey  and  water  ;  mead.  Oay. 

Meth'ene  (mf;th'5ii),  «.  IMethyl  -f  ethylene.] 
{('hem.)  Sec  Mkthvlene. 

Meth'e-nyl(-C-nTl),  n.  [Methevo  4-  -7//,]  {Chem,) 
The  liypothetieal  hydrocarbon  radical  Cli,  regarded  aa 
an  essential  residue  of  certain  organic  compounds. 

Meth'ide  (-id  or  -id),  n.  [See  Methyl.]  {Chem.)  A 
liinary  rompoiuid  of  methyl  with  some  element ;  as, 
aluminium  nirfhide,  Al._.(CH;,),i. 

Me-thlnkB'(mi!-thIijkH'j,t'.  imper.<i.  [imp.  Metiiouoht 
(-tliat').J  [AS.  pynean  to  nec-m,  //(('  /'////r. -T,  mv  jmhtc, 
OE.  mt:  thiiiketh,  ineth'nujhte  ;  akin  to  G.  1/ iui/:e7i  to  atmin, 
deytken  to  tliink,  and  K.  think.  See  Me,  and  Think.]  It 
seems  to  me  ;  I  think.    See  Me.    [/(".,  except  in  poetry.] 

In  nil  HKen  iMn-ts  liavu  hvcn  liud  in  apcciul  ri;i)ututit>n,  nnd, 
metltiiiks,  nut  witlumt  tjrcut  ciiubc.  Upetiscr. 

Me-thl'on-ate  (m5-thi'ou-ut),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
methionic  acid. 

Meth'l-on'lc  (m6th/i-5n1k),  a.  [yiA-thyl  -f  thionlc.'] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sulplionic 
{t/iioiiii')  acid  derivative  of  methane,  obtained  as  a  stable 
v\hito  cry.'italline  substance,  CHn.(S03H)3,  which  forms 
well  defined  salts. 

Meth'od  (nieth'iid),  n.  [F.  methode,  L.  methodus, 
fr.  Gr.  /j.t^o6oy  method,  investigation  following  after; 
fitTa.  after  -j-  o5ds  way.]  1.  An  orderly  procedure  or 
process  ;  regular  manner  of  doing  anything  ;  hence,  man- 
ner ;  way  ;  mode  ;  as,  a  method  of  teaching  languages ;  a 
method  of  improving  the  mind.  Addison. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement,  elucidation,  development,  or 
classification ;  clear  and  lucid  exhibition ;  systematic 
arrangement  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

Though  this  be  niaduesa,  yet  there  '»  method  in  it.    Shak. 

All  tiu'tfiod  is  a  rational  progress,  a  progress  toward  an  end. 

^ir  M'.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Clas.sification ;  a  mode  or  system  of 
classifying  natural  objects  according  to  certain  common 
characteristics;  as,  the  method  of  Xheophrastus ;  the 
method  of  Ray  ;  tlie  Linntean  method. 

Syn.— Order;  system;  rule;  regularity;  way;  man- 
ner; mode;  course;  process;  means.  —  IVLethod,  Mode. 
MAtfUER.  J/.?///Ofi  implies  arrangement;  mode^nM^re  ac- 
tion or  existence.  Method  is  a  way  of  reaching  a  given 
end  by  a  .■>?;/>.?  of  acts  which  tend  to  .secure  it ;  mode  re- 
lates to  a  single  action,  or  to  the  form  which  a  series  of 
acts,  viewed  aa  a  whole,  exhibits.  Manner  is  literally  the 
handlinij  of  a  thing,  and  has  a  wider  sense,  embracing 
botli  methoil  and  mode.  An  instructor  may  adopt  a  good 
method  of  teaching  to  write  ;  tlie  scholar  may  acquire 
a  bad  mode  of  holdmg  his  pen  ;  the  minnier  in  wliich  he 
is  corrected  will  greatly  affect  his  success  or  failure. 

Me-thod'iC   (me-thod'Tk),  }  a.       [L.    methodicits,   Gr. 

Me-thod'lC-al  (-T-k</l),  |  ^ueeoSiKoy:  cf.  F.  7»e- 
thodiipte.^  1.  Arranged  with  regard  to  method;  dis- 
posed in  a  suitable  manner,  or  in  a  manner  to  illustrate 
a  subject,  or  to  facilitate  practical  observations  ;  as,  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  arguments;  a  methodical 
treatise.      *'  Methodical  regularity."  Addison. 

2.  Proceeding  witli  regard  to  method ;  eystematic. 
"  Aristo;.le,  strict,  methodic,  and  orderly."  Ilarri.^. 

3-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  school  of  physi- 
cians called  metliodists.  Johnson. 
—  Me-thod'lc-al-ly,  "'/''.  —  Me-thod'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Me-thod'lCS  I -Iks),  7i,  The  art  and  principles  of 
metliod, 

Meth'0-dlsm  (mgth'u-dlz'm),  7?.  (Eccl)  The  system 
of  doctrines,  polity,  and  worship,  of  the  sect  called  Meth- 
odists. £p.  Warbiirton. 

Meth'0-dlst  (-dist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viethodiste.  See 
Method.]     1-  One  who  observes  method.     [065.] 

2.  One  of  an  ancient  school  of  physicians  who  rejected 
observation  and  founded  their  practice  on  reasoning  and 
theory.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  small  association  called  the  "Holy  Club,"  formed 
at  Oxford  University,  A.  D.  17*29,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  were  John  Wesley  and  his  brother 
Charles  ;  —  originally  so  called  from  the  methodical 
strictness  of  members  of  the  club  in  all  religious  duties. 

4.  A  person  of  strict  piety ;  one  who  lives  in  the  ex- 
act observance  of  religious  duties  ;  —  sometimes  so  called 
in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Meth'o-dlSt,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sect  of  Meth- 
odists; a^,  Mf'thodist  hvmue;  sx  3fethndist  elder. 

Meth'O-dls'tlc  (-dTs'tlk),     \a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Meth'0-dls'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  j  methodists,  or  to  the 
Methodists.  —  Meth'Odls'tlc-al-ly,  ndr. 

Meth  Od-1-za'tlon  (meth'iid-T-za'sliun),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  mtthoilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  methodized. 

Meth'od-lze  (mfth'ud-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Meth- 
odized (-izd) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Methodizing  (-i'zing).] 
To  reduce  to  method  ;  to  dispose  in  due  order  ;  to  ar- 
r.ange  in  a  convenient  maimer;  as,  to  methodize  one^s 
work  or  tbnuglits.  Spectator. 

Meth'od-l'zer  (-T'zer),  73.     One  who  methodizes. 

Meth'Od-0-log'lc-al  (-(i-lSj'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  methodologv. 

Meth'Od-Ol'o-gy  (-Gl'^-jy),  "■  [Gr.  ^cfloSos  method  + 
-logy.l  The  science  of  method  or  arrangement ;  a  trea- 
tise on  method.  Coleridge. 

Meth'ol  (meth'ol),  71.  [Gr.  ^e'^  wine -)- -0?.]  (Chem.) 
The  teclmical  name  of  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit ; 
also,  by  extension,  the  class  name  of  any  of  the  series  of 
alcohols  of  the  methane  series  of  which  methol  proper  is 
the  type.     See  Methi/l  alcohol,  under  Methvx. 

Me-thought'  (me'-that').  i"'P-  <"'*  Methinks. 

Meth-OS'yl  fmeth-oks'Tn,  n.  [Methyl  -r  hydroTt/7.] 
(Chem.)  A  byjiothetical  radical,  CH3O,  analogous  to  hy- 
droxvl. 

Meth'yl  (niEth'Tl),  7?,.  [See  Methylene.]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CH^.  not  existing  alone  but  re- 
garded as  an  essential  residue  of  methane,  and  appearing 


an  a  component  part  of  many  derivatives  ;  as,  methyl  al- 
cohol, methyl  ether,  methyl  amine,  etc  [Formerly 
writtt'ii  also  ntithule,  meihyle,  etc.] 

Methyl  alcohol  iChrt/i.),  a  light,  volatile,  inflammablo 
litjnicl,  CH;. Oil,  obtained  by  the  diKtillation  of  wood,  and 
Imnce  called  </ v/'y/ -■ /m/ /7  ; —eulled  '.tlnu  jnethot.  rarhiuol, 
etc. —Methyl  amino  *i'li,i,t.i,  :i  colorless,  infliimmable, 
alkaline  gaw,  CI  1:..M1..,  having  an  ammoniacal.  ftwhy  odor. 
It  is  produced  artili>  i.dly.  and  aluo  occurs  naturally  in 
herring  briim  aud  otJj<  1  IiHliy  productH,  It  i>i  reg.irded  oit 
ammonia  in  wliich  a  lldrd  oi  itM  hydrogen  ih  rephiced  by 
methyl,  and  is  a  type  of  tlie  clahs  of  .\ulj.st,ln(i-d  amma- 
7iiV/.?,  — Methyl  ether  if.hrm.),  a  liglit,  volatile  cthiT 
Clii.O.Cil:^  obtaim-d  by  thi- etherilicati-m  of  methyl  al- 
cohol;— calleil  alho //(//A'// ryj-/./».  Methyl  green,  icheni.) 
See  under  Green,  v.-  Methyl  orange.  iChem.t  See  Heli- 
ANTiiiN.  —Methyl  violet  1  C/ie/iD.au  artificial  dye,  conuiut- 
ing  of  certain  methyl  halugen  derivatives  of  rosaniline. 

Meth'yl-al  (mCth'Tl-Sl),  ?).  [M>-lhyleii&  4  «A:oIiol.] 
(fhi  m.)  A  light,  volatile  liquid,  HX'tOCH,),,  regnrdedas 
a  cnjiiph-x  ether,  and  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor.  It 
i.s  i.|,i;iiii(-d  Ijy  the  partial  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohoL 

C^dlrd  at.-.n /„;■///'//. 

Moth  yl  am'ine  (-SmTn   or   -en),  n.     (Chem.)  See 

M'fhi/l  auiiiir,  under  MeTHYL. 

Meth'yl-ato  (mPth'Il-rit),  n.  {Methyl  -f-  alcohoP//*'.] 
(Chem.)  An  ajeoliolate  of  methyl  alcohol  in  wluch  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  after  the  aual- 
ogj'  of  a  liydratc;  as,  sodium  methylate,  CH;,ONa. 

Meth'yl-ate  (-St),  r.  t.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with 
metliyl  or  methyl  alcohol. 

Meth'yl-a'ted  (-S't^d),  a.  (Chem.)  Impregnated 
witli,  or  cnntaining,  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  fipirit;  as, 
mrthylnted  spirits. 

Meth'yl-ene  (-en),  71.  [F.  mSthylhne,  from  Gr.  ftedw 
wine  -f-  i;A7)  wood  ;  —  a  word  coined  to  correspond  to  the 
name  vood  spirit.'\  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CHn,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential residue  and  component  of  certain  derivatives  of 
methane;  as,  viethyleiie  bromide,  CHjBro ; —formerly 
called  also  methene. 


Methylene  blue  (Chem.),  an  artificial  dyettuff  consisting 
of  a  complex  sulphur  derivative  of  diphenyl  amine ;  — 
called  also  pure  hCue. 

Me-thyl'lC  (mS-thtlTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  methyl ;  specifically,  desig- 
nating methyl  alcohol.     See  under  Methyl. 

Me-thys'tl-cin  (mg-thls'tT-sTn).  n.  (Chem.)  A  white, 
silky,  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the  thick 
rootstock  of  a  species  of  pepper  (Piper  viethysticum)  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  — called  also  kanakin. 

Met'lC  (mSt'Ik  or  me'tlk ;  277),  71.  [Gr.  fxiroiKo^, 
prop.,  changing  one's  abode  ;  nerd,  indicating  change  -r 
o(KOT  house,  abode  ;  cf.  L.  metoecns.  F.  ineteqne.'^  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  A  sojourner;  an  innnigrant ;  an  alien  resident  in 
a  Grecian  city,  but  not  a  citizen.  Mit/ord. 

The  whole  lorce  of  Athens,  wilio'  ns  well  as  citizens,  and  oil 
the  strangers  who  were  then  in  tlie  city.  Joueit  i'/'/niri/d.), 

Me-tlc'u-lOUB  (me-tTk'ij-lQfi),  a.     [L.  meticulosvs,  fr. 
nie/j/5  fear :  cf.  F,  meticuleux.'}  Timid;  fearfuL 
—  Me-tlc'u-lous-ly,  adv. 

II  M^'til'  </';^  l^t^).  "•  "'■    )  [F.]    See  Mfns. 

I!  M6  tlve'  'MKi  tnv'),  71./. }  •-    -^ 

I!  M^'tls'  (nm  tts'),  n.  m.     I  [F. ;  akin  to  Sp.  mestizo. 

11  M6'tlsse'  (ma'tes'),  n.  f.  i  See  Mestizo.]  1.  Tlie 
offspring  of  a  white  person  and  an  American  Indian. 

2-  The  offspring  of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon; 
an  octoroon.     [Local,  V.  S.']  Bartlett. 

Met'O-che  (m5t'6-ke),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ti^roxn  a  shar- 
ing, fr.  p.e7i\eLv  to  share  in  ;  ^erd  with+lx^^*'  ^^  have.] 
(.^7(7(.)  (a)  The  space  between  two  dentils.  (6)  The 
space  between  two  triglyphs. 

Me-ton'lc  (me-t5n'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  metoiiique."]  Per- 
taming  to,  or  discovered  by.  Melon,  the  Athenian. 

Metonic   cycle  or  year.    (Astrrm.)  See  under  Cycle. 

Met'O-nym'lc  (metft-nim'Tk),  )  a.    [See  Metonymy.] 

Met'0-nym'lc-al  (-T-kol),  f      Used    by  way  of 

metoiiyTiiy.  —  Met'o-nym'lc-al-ly.  adv. 

Me-"ton'y-my  (me-tSnl-my  ;  277),  n.  [L.  metonymia^ 
Gr.  y.€7u3wtxia ;  perd.,  indicating  change  +  ocvju-o,  for 
OFo/ia  a  name  :  cf.  F.  metonymie.  See  Najie.]  (Jihet.) 
A  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for  another  that  sug- 
gests it;  as,  we  say,  a  man  keeps  a  good  table  instead  of 
good  provisions ;  we  read  Virgil,  that  is,  his  2>o€ms  ;  a 
man  has  a  warm  heart,  that  is,  warm  affectio7is. 

Met'O-pe  (m?t'o-pe),  72.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^eroTny ;  ficrd 
with,  between-}-  OTT^  opening,  hole,  the  hole  in  the  frieze 
between  the  beam  ends.]  1.  (Arch.)  The  space  between 
two  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  often  adorned  with  carved  work.  See  Illust. 
of  Entablature. 

2.  (ZooL)  Tlie  face  of  a  crab. 

C^^  In  the  Parthenon,  groups  of  centaurs  and  heroes 
in  high  relief  oo<upy  the  metopes. 

Me-tOT/lc  (me-topTk),  a.  [Gr.  ftcTwiroi'  the  fore- 
head.] (A-^iot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forehead  or 
frontal  bones  ;  frontal ;  as,  the  metopic  suture. 

Met'O-po-man'cy  (ni5t'o-p^-man'sy).  n.  [Gr.  fie'rwiroc 
the  forehead  -f  -mancy.'\  Fortune  telling  by  physiog- 
nomy.    [P.'\  Urquhart. 

Met'0-pO-SCOp'lC  (met'o-po-EkCptk),  \<u   Of  or  relat- 

Met  0-po-scop'lc-al  (-sk5pT-kal),  J  ing  tometo- 
poscopy. 

Met'0-pos'co-plst  (-pSsnto-pTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
metoposcopy. 

Met'o-pos'co*py  (-py)-  f^-  [Gr.  /xcTwTroaKon-o?  observ- 
ing the  forehead  ;  pirtxiTrov  the  forehead  -\-  o-Koirelf  to 
view:  d.^.  meloposcopie.'\  The  study  of  physiognomy ; 
the  art  of  discovering  the  character  of  persons  by  their 
features,  or  the  lines  of  the  face. 

II  Me-tOS't8-on  (nie-t5s'te-5n).  n.  [KL.,  fr.  Gr.  /icra 
after  -t-  otrreoi'  bone.]  (Anat.)  The  postero-lateral  ossi- 
fication in  th^  sternum  of  birds  ;  also,  the  part  resulting 
from  such  ossification. 


osei   unite,  rHde>  ^?U>  up,  Om ;    pity ;    food,  fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sins,  ij^ ;    tben,   tbia ;    bon ;    zb  =  z  in  azoie. 
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Ue'tre  (me'ter),  n.     See  Meter. 

MeVrlC  (mgt'rik),  n.  [L.  mtlriciis,  Gr.  ^frpiicd?  :  cf. 
F.  metrique.  See  ISIeteib  rhythm.]  1.  Relating  to  meas- 
nrement;  iuvolving,  or  proceeding  by,  measurement. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meter  as  a  standard  of 
measurement;  of  or  pertahiiug  to  tlie  decimal  system 
of  measurement  of  which  a  meter  is  the  unit;  as,  the 
metric  system  ;  a  mclric  measurement. 

Metric  analysis  (Cfiem.),  analysis  by  volume  ;  volumet- 
ric analysis. —Metric  ayatem,  a  system  of  weights  aud 
measures  originating  in  France,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired bv  law  in  many  countries,  and  permitted  ni  many 
others,  iucludiug  the  United  States  and  England.  Ihe 
principal  unit  is  the  mrter  (see  Meter'.  From  tins  are 
formed  the  are,  the  (ifer,  the  stcrr,  the  t/ram,  etc.  Ihese 
units,  and  others  derived  from  them,  are  divided  deci- 
mallv,  and  larger  units  are  formed  from  multiples  by  10, 
lOu,  l.uoij,  and  10,000.  The  successive  multiples  are  desig- 
nated by  the  prefixes,  deca-,  kecto-,  kilo-,  and  myrM-, 
the  successive  parts  by  deci-,  centi-,  and  iiii/li-.  Ihe 
prefixes  mega-  aud  Hiicro-  are  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  multiple  bv  one  million,  and  the  millionth  part,  respect- 
ively. See  the  words  formed  with  these  prefixes  in  the 
Vocabulary.    For  metric  tables,  see  p.  1683. 

Mct'rlC-al  (-rl-kal),  n.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meter  ; 
arranged  in  meter ;  consisting  of  verses ;  as,  metrical 
compositions. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measurement;  as,  the  inch, 
foot,  yard,  etc.,  are  metrical  terms;  esp.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  metric  system. 

Met'ric-al-ly,  f^l''-     In  a  metrical  manner. 

Me-trl'dan  (me-trlsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metricien.  See 
Meter  rhytlim.J     A  composer  of  verses.     lObs."] 

Met'rlc  sys'tem  (mSfrik  sTa'tSm).    Sae  Metric,  a. 

Met'' rl-tl- caption  (uiSt-'rT-fT-ka'shun),  n.  Composition 
in  metrical  form  ;  versification.     [7i.]  Tenni/son. 

Met'rl-fy  (m6t'rT-fi),  ?■.  i.  [L.  metrnm  meter  +  -fy- 
cf.  F.  metrifier.']     To  make  verses.     [72.]  Skelton. 

Me'txist  (me'trist),  n.     A  maker  of  verses.  Bale. 

Spenser  was  no  mere  iiictri!<f,  but  a  great  composer.     Lorrdl. 

II  Me-trl'tls  (me-tri'tls),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  *j,TJTpa  womb 
-|-  -itis.'[     {Med.)  Indammation  of  the  womb. 

Met'rO-chrome  (m5t'r6-krom),  n.  [Gr.  tidrpov  + 
;^p(I)^a  color.]     All  instrument  for  measuring  colors. 

Met'ro-graph  (-graf),  h.  [Gr.  fierpou  measure  + 
-graph.']  An  instrument  attached  to  a  locomotive  for  re- 
cording its  speed  and  tlie  number  and  duration  of  its  stops. 

Met^ro-log'ic-al  (-loj't-kHl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  metrologique.'\ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  metrology. 

Me-trol'O-gy  {mc-tr51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  fierpov  measure 
-^-logij:  cf.  F.  vitfrologie.}  The  science  of,  or  a  sys- 
tem of,  weights  and  measures ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

Diet  ro-ma'nl-a  (m5t'ro-ma'nT-a).  n.  [Gr.  fierpov 
measure  -^  E.  mania.']     A  mania  for  writing  verses. 

Metro-ma'nl-ac  (-5k),  u.     One  who  has  metromania. 

Me-trom'e-ler  (me-trSm'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  fiTfTpcL  womb 
-^ -inetfr.]  {Med.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
size  of  the  womb.  Knight. 

Dlet'ro-nome  (m5t'r6-nom),  n.  [Gr.  fierpov  measure 
-j-  viy-^Lv  to  distribute,  assign :  cf.  F.  metronome.  It. 
tnetronomo.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  short  pen- 
dulum with  a  sliding  weight.  It  is  set  in  motion  by 
clockwork,  and  serves  to  measure  time  in  music. 

Me-tron'0-my  (me-trSn'o-mj),  n.  [See  Metronome.] 
Measurement  of  time  by  an  instrument. 

Slet'ro-nym'lC  (m6t'ro-nTm'ik),  a.  [Gr.  firiTpfow- 
/itjco? ;  /ZTJrTjp  mother  -f-  ow^a,  for  ovoy.a.  name.]  De- 
rived from  the  name  of  one's  mother,  or  other  female 
ancestor ;  as,  a  mpfronymic  name  or  appellation.  —  7i.  A 
metronymic  appellation. 

Met'ro-pole  (,ni6t'ro-pol),  «.  [Cf  F.  metropole.  See 
Metropolis.]     A  metropolis.     [Ohs.]  HoUnshed. 

Me-trop'0-lls  (me-tr5p'o-lTs),  n.     [L.  metropolis,  Gr. 
^ii)TpdrroAi5.  prop.,  the  mother  city  (in  relation  to  col- 
onies) ;  tj.-r}rt)p  mother  -j-  jroAt?  city.     See  Mother,  and 
Police.]    1.  Tlie  mother  city  ;  the  chief  city  of  a  king-  | 
dom,  state,  or  country.  ! 

[Edinbur(;lL]  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.     Tenvf/snn 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  seat,  or  see,  of  the  metropolitan,  or 
highest  church  dignitary.  I 

Thf  crenl  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome.  Shale. 

Met  ro-pol'l-tan  (mSt'ro-p51'T-tffn  ;  277).  a.   [L.  metro- 
polilaniis :  cf.  F.  metrapolitain.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  capital  or  principal  city  of  a  country ;  as,  7netropol-  ' 
itan  luxury. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  metro- 
politan or  the  presiding  bishop  of  a  country  or  province, 
his  office,  or  liis  dignity  ;  as,  metropolitan  authority. 
"  liiMlirrpH  niflrop'ilit'in.''^  Sir  T.  More. 

Met  ro-pol'i-tan.  n.  [LL.  vnetropolitanna.]  1.  The 
BUpcrior  or  presiding  bisliop  of  a  country  or  province. 

2.  {Lat.  dhiirrh)  An  archbishop. 

3.  {dr.  Church)  A  bishop  whose  see  is  a  civil  metrop- 
olis. His  rank  is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  arcti- 
biHhop  nml  a  patriarch.  Hook. 

Mot'ro-pol'1-tan-ate  (-at),  n.  The  sec  of  a  metropol- 
itan bi.shnji.  Mibnan. 

Mc-trop'o  lite  fiiit-tr5i/?;-nt),  n.  [L.  metrapoliia, 
Gr.  fj.r)7ptjTToACrri-;.]     A  metropolitan.  Barrow. 

Met  ro-pO-Ut'lc-al  (m5t'r?;.pft-lTirr-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  a  inctrttpoIiH  ;  being  a  metropolis  ;  metropoli- 
tan ;  as,  the  iiir(rii]i<ilifiral  chair.  Bp.  flail. 

I'  Met'ror-rha'g:l-a  (mef  rSr-ra'jT-A),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^)7Tpa  womb  -f-  pTjyfvi'at  to  break.]  {Med.)  Profuse 
bli-eding  from  tlie  womb,  esp.  Buch  as  does  not  occur  at 
111'-  incnBtrnal  prriod. 

Mot'ro-SCOpe  (rwJ-t'rft-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ti-nrpa.  womb  -f- 
'tcopr.]  A  iiifxhfb-ation  of  Ibr*  stethoscope,  for  directly 
au.t'ult:it,it)g  tliif  utcniB  from  the  vagina. 

!'  Met  ro-al-de'roB  f-ht-dS'rfiM),  it.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ti-nrpa. 
heart  of  n.  tr<-(.  -f-  ai^r\po<:  iron-J  {Bat.)  A  myrtaceous 
genus  of   trees  or  shrubB,   found  in  Australia  and   the 


South  Sea  Islands,  and  liaving  very  hard  wood.   Mctrosi- 
deros  vera  is  the  true  ironwood. 

Met'ro-tome  (m6t'ro-tom),  n.  [See  MFTnoTOMV.] 
{Slug.)  All  iiifttrument  for  cutting  or  scarifying  the  ute- 
ru.s  t.'V  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Me-trot'0-my  (me-trQt'S-mj?),  n.  [Gr.  ^i7Tpa  womb 
-f-  Te/xi'etc  to  cut :  cf.  F.  metrotomie.]  (Surg.)  The  oper- 
ation of  cutting  into  the  uterus ;  hysterotomy ;  the 
Csesarean  section. 

-me-try  (-me-try).  [See  -meter.]  A  suffix  denoting 
the  a;7,  process,  or  science,  o/  mcasui'ing ;  as,  ^cifMrnetry, 
vlAoTomi trg,  cUronomet ri/ . 

Mette  (liiStl,  065.  imp]  of  Mete,  to  dream.     Chancer. 

Met'tle  (mgt't'l),  n.  [E.  metal,  used  in  a  tropical 
sense  in  allusion  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a  sword 
blade.  See  Metal.]  Substance  or  quality  of  tempera- 
ment ;  spirit,  esp.  as  regards  honor,  courage,  fortitude, 
ardor,  etc.  ;  disposition  ;  — usually  in  a  good  sense. 

A  certain  critical  hour  wliich  shall  .  .  .  try  what  mettle  his 

heart  is  made  ol.  :<<Hit/i. 

Gentlomen  of  brave  mettle.  Shak. 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  ceneroiis  horse. 

Shows  most  true  mettle  wlitn  you  check  hiscouree.    Pnpe. 

To  put  one  on  one's  mettle,  to  cause  or  incite  one  to  use 
one's  best  efforts. 

Meftled  (-t'ld),  a.  Having  mettle ;  high-spirited  ; 
ardent ;  full  of  fire.  Addison. 

Met'tle-some  (mSt't'l-sum).  a.  Full  of  spirit ;  pos- 
sessing constitutional  ardor  ;  fiery  ;  as,  a  mettlesome  horse. 
—  Met'tle-some-ly,  adv.  —  Met'tle-some-ness,  « . 

Meute  0""tj,  «.  A  cage  for  hawks  ;  a  mew.  See  4th 
Mew,  1.  Milman. 

Meve  (mev),  V.  i.  &  i.     To  move.     \_Obs.']      Chancer. 

Mew  (inu),  71.  [AS.  viitw,  akin  to  D.  ineeuic,  G. 
mowe,  OHG.  meh,  Icel.  mar.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  gull,  esp.  the 
common  British  species  {Lams  canus) ;  —  called  also  sea 
men;  maa,  mar.,  moii\  and  cobb. 

Mew,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mewed  (mud)  ;  ;).  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Mewing.]  [OE.  wucji,  F.  muer,  fr.  L.  mntare  to 
change,  fr.  movere  to  move.  See  Move,  and  cf.  Mew  a 
cage,  Molt.]  To  shed  or  cast ;  to  change  ;  to  molt ;  as, 
the  hawk  meiced  his  feathers. 

Nine  times  the  iiuiim  had  nicncd  her  horns.       Diylen. 

Mew,  V.  i.  To  cast  the  feathers  ;  to  molt ;  hence,  to 
change  ;  to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 

Now  evcrvthiiij;  doth  mew. 
And  shifts  his  rustic  winter  robe.  TurherrUe. 

Mew,  n.  [OE.  mue,  F.  miie  change  of  feathers,  scales, 
skiu,  the  time  or  place  when  the  change  occurs,  fr.  mxter 
to  molt,   mew,   L.    muttire   to   change.     See  '2d   Mew.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  while  mewing  ;  a  coop  for  fatten- 
ing fowls  ;  hence,  any  inclosure  ;  a  place  of  confinement 
or  shelter  :  —  in  the  latter  sense  usually  in  the  plural. 

Full  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe.    C/iaticrr. 

Forthconimy;  from  her  darksome  mew.  S2)cuser. 

Violets  in  their  secret  mews.  Worilswoith. 

2-  A  stable  or  range  of  stables  for  horses  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural,  and  so  called  from  the  royal  stables  in 
London,  built  on  the  site  of  the  king's  mews  for  hawks. 

Mew,  r.  t.  [From  Mew  a  cage.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  in- 
close ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  meiced.  Sfiak. 

Close  mcivcd  m  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air.    Driidm. 

Mew,  V.  i,  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  miauen.']  To 
cry  as  a  cat.     [Written  also  nieaw,  vieow.']  Shak. 

Mew,  «.     The  common  cry  of  a  cat.  Shak. 

Mewl  (mul),  r.  7.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mewled  (muld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mewling.]  [Cf.  F.  miauler  to  mew,  E. 
»(e<r  to  cry  as  a  cat.  Cf.  Miaul.]  To  cry,  as  a  young 
child  ;  to  squall.     [Written  also  meawl.]  Shak. 

Mewl'er  (^er),  n.     One  that  mewls. 

Mews  (muz),  n.  .ting.  &  pi.  [Prop.  pi.  of  meiv.  See 
Mew  a  cage.]  An  alley  where  there  are  stables  ;  a  nar- 
row passage  ;  a  confined  place.     [Jing.] 

.Mr.  Turveydrop's  great  room  .  .  .  was  built  out  into  n  mnrs 
at  the  bnck.  IficLeiis. 

I!  Mex-cal'  (maks-kal'),  Mesl-cal  (mgks'T-kul),  k. 
[Sp.  7/iexcal.]     See  Mescal. 

Mex'i-can  {m6ks'T-k(7n),  (7.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mex- 
ico or  its  people.  ^  7i.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  poppy  (/fo/.).  a  tropical  American  herb  of  the 
Pop]»y  family  yArgrnii-nir  Mejicana)  \\\t\\  niiicli  tlic  hmk 
of  a  thistle,  but  having  large  yellow  or  wliitf  Ipln-ssonis,  — 
Mexican  tea  t/iot.i,  aii  aromatic  kind  of  pigweed  from 
tropical  America  {Chrnopodiuin  ambrosioidcs). 

Mex'1-can-ize  (-iz),  r.  t.  To  cause  to  be  like  the  SIox- 
icans,  or  their  country,  esp.  in  respect  of  frequent  revo- 
lutions of  government. 

Mex'1-can-ize,  v.  i.  To  become  like  the  Mexicans,  or 
their  country  or  government. 

Meyn'e  (mcn'e),  n.     lObs.]     Same  as  Meine. 

Mez-cal'  (mSs-kUl').  "■     Same  as  Mescal. 

Me-Ze're-on  (me-ze're-on),  n.  [F.  mt:ert'077.  Per. 
mazriyun.]  {Bat.)  A  small  European  shrub  {BaphiC 
Mrzrrcnm),  wliose  acrid  bark  is  us<'d  in  medicine. 

i-  Mez-qul'ta  (mSth-ke'ta),  71.     [Sp.]     A  mowpie. 

Mez'U-ZOth  (m5z'u-z5th),  7i.  [Heb.  77n=nzofh,  pi.  of 
7iiezuzah  doorpost.]  A  piece  of  ])archment  bearing  the 
I)ccaloi;iic  and  attached  lo  the  doorpost;  —  in  use  among 
ortli(idi)X  Hebrews. 

Mez'za-nlne  (mPz'zA-nTn ;  F.  mfid'zA'ntn'),  n.  [F. 
7nezzani7it ,  It,  7nczzanino,  fr.  inczzaiio  middle,  fr.  7nezzo 
middle,  lialf.  See  Mezzo.]  {Arch.)  {a)  Same  as  Entre- 
sol, (h)  A  partial  story  which  is  not  on  the  same  level 
witli  the  story  of  the  main  part  of  the  edifice,  as  of  a 
back  building,  where  the  floors  are  on  a  level  with  land- 
ings of  ttie  stairca.so  of  the  main  house. 

II  Mez'za  vo'ce  (mud'/fl,  vo'cha).  [It.,  fr.  mezzo,  fern. 
mezza  middle,  half  \  voce  voice,  L.  vox.]  {Mas.)  With 
a  m<-diuiii  fidlncHH  of  sound. 

(1  Mez'zo  (iiicil'zu),  a.  [It.,  from  L.  wcdius  middle, 
lialf.     SccMii',  ".  1     {Miis.)  Mean;  not  extreme. 

Mez'zo— re-lie'vo  1  nn'/'zA-rc-lu'vft),  n.  Mezzo-rilievo. 

hMez'ZO-rl-Ue'VO(med'7.S-rJ-lya'v6),n.    [It.]    (a)  A 


middle  degree  of  rehef  in  figures,  between  high  and  low- 
relief,  {b)  Sculpture  in  this  kind  of  reUef.  See  under 
Alto-rilievo. 

Mez'zo-so-pra'no  (mSd'zo-sS-pra'no),  a.  {Mua.) 
Having  a  medium  compass  between  the  soprano  and  con- 
tralto;—  said  of  the  voice  of  a  female  singer.  — 7i.  («)  A 
mezzo-soprano  voice.     (6)  A  person  having  such  a  voice. 

Mez'ZO-tlnt  (m6z'z6-tTut),  71.  [Cf.  F.  mezzo-tinto.] 
A  manner  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  by  drawing 
upon  a  surface  previously  roughened,  and  then  removing 
the  roughness  in  places  by  scraping,  burnishing,  etc.,  «o 
as  to  produce  tlie  requisite  light  and  shade.  Also,  an 
engraving  so  produced. 

Mez'ZO-tlnt,  v.  t.     To  engrave  in  mezzotint. 

Mez'ZO-tint'er  (-tlnt'er),  71.  Cue  who  engraves  in 
mezzotint. 

Mez  zo-tln'to  (m5:i/zS-tTu'to  ;  It.  m6d/zo-ten'to).  n. 
[It.  mezzo  half  -\-  tinto  tinted,  p.  p.  of  (ingere  to  dye, 
color,  tinge,  L.  tingoe.     See  Mezzo.]     Mezzotint. 

Mez'zo-tin'to,  V.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mezzotiktoed- 
(-tod)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7>.  Mezzotintoino  (-tfi-tng).]  To 
engrave  in  mezzotint ;  to  represent  by  mezzotmt. 

Mhorr  (nior),  71.     {Zool.)  See  JIoHR. 

Ml  (me),  n.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  syllable  applied  to  the 
third  tone  of  the  scale  of  C,  /.  e.,  to  E,  in  European  sol- 
mization,  but  to  the  third  tone  of  any  scale  in  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

Ml-a^mls  (mt-a'miz),  11.  pi.  :  sing.  Miami  (-mT). 
(L'thnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  that  formerly  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Wabash  and  Mauniee  rivers. 

Mi-ar'gy-rite  (mt-ar'jT-rit),  7).  [Gr.  fifitav  less  +  ap- 
yupo?  silver.  So  called  because  it  contains  less  silver  than- 
t^ome  kindred  ores.]  {3Ii7i.)  A  mineral  of  an  iron-black 
color,  and  very  sectile,  consisting  principally  of  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  silver. 

Mi'as  (uii'ilsV  n.     [Malayan.]    The  orang-outang. 

Mi-asc'ite  dne-asklt),  71.  [Named  from  Miask,  in 
the  l'r:d  Miiiintains.]  {Min.)  A  granitoid  rock  contain- 
ing feldspar,  biotite,  elaioHte,  and  sodalite. 

Ml'asm  (mi'Sz'm),  V.     [Cf.  F.  7niasme.]     Miasma. 

Ml-as'ma  (mt-az'ma),  n.;  pi.  Miasmata  (-mi-ti). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xCaafj-a  defilement,  fr.  jutaiVeif  to  pollute.} 
Infectious  particles  or  germs  floating  in  the  air ;  air  made 
noxious  by  the  presence  of  such  particles  or  germs ;  nox- 
ious etfluvia;  malaria. 

Ml-as'mal  (-mal),  a.    Containing  miasma;  miasniatic>- 

Mi  as-mat'lc  (nii'az-nifit'ik),  1  o.       [Cf.    F.    7)iiastna- 

Mi  as-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  J  tique.]  Containing, 
or  relating  to,  miasma;  caused  by  miasma;  as,  mias- 
made  diseases. 

Ml-as'roa-ttst  (mt-Sz'mA-tist),  n.  One  who  has  made- 
a  Ppcriid  study  of  miasma. 

Mias-moro-gy  (mi'Sz-mSl'S-jy),  w.  [^fiasma  -\- 
-logi/.]  Tliat  department  of  medical  science  which  treat*- 
of  miasma. 

Ml-aul'  (me-oul')i  1'-  '•  [""P-  &  P'  p-  Miauled- 
(-ould') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7t.  Miauling.]  [Cf.  F.  miauler,  of 
imitative  origin,  and  E.  7iieu:  Cf.  Mewl.]  To  cry  as  a 
cat ;  to  mew  ;  to  caterwaul.  Sir  W.  Scott,. 

Mi-aul',  "■    The  crying  of  a  cat. 

Mi'ca  (milia),  7j.  [L.  7nica  crumb,  grain,  particle: 
cf.  F.  7uica.]  {Mi7i.)  The  name  of  a  group  of  minerals 
characterized  by  highly  perfect  cleavage,  so  that  they 
readily  separate  into  very  thin  leaves,  more  or  less  elas- 
tic. They  differ  widely  in  composition,  and  vary  in  color 
from  pale  brown  or  yellow  to  green  or  black.  The  trans- 
parent forms  are  used  in  lanterns,  the  doors  of  stoves,, 
etc.,  being  popularly  called  is^iriglass.  Formerly  called 
also  cat-silver,  and  gliminer. 

(D^^  The  important  species  of  the  mica  group  are: 
muscovite,  common  or  potash  mica,  pale  brown  or  green, 
often  silvery,  including  damoinite  (also  called  ht/dro- 
m  ica) ;  biotite,  iron-magnesia  mica,  dark  brown,  green,  or 
black;  Irpiiionubme,  iron  mica,  black;  phlor.otnte,  mag- 
nesia mica,  colorless,  yellow,  brown ;  lepiauiite,  lithia 
mica,  rose-red,  lilac. 

Afica  (usually  muscovite,  also  biotite)  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate;  biotite  ia 
common  in  many  eruptive  rocks;  i>hlogopil€  in  crystals- 
line  liliie^tiiuf  and  t,erpeiitiiie. 

Mica  diorito  iMin.i,  an  eruplive  rock  allied  to  diorite  but 
containing  mica  (bit.itite)  instead  of  hornblende.  —  Mi>at 
powder,  a  kind  of  dynamite  containing  fine  scales  of  mica. 

Mica  schist.  Mica  elate  ( (''rol. ),  a  schistose  rock,  consists 
ing  of  mica  and  quartz  with,  usually,  some  feldspar. 

Ml-ca'ce-0-cal-ca're-OUS  (mt-ka  she-o-kiil-ka're-us), 
a.  (Geol.)  Tavtaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of, 
mica  and  lime  ;  — applied  to  a  mica  schist  containing- 
carbonate  of  limti. 

Mi-ca'ceous  (mi-ka'hhns),  fT.  [Cf.  F.  luicacf.]  Pej- 
tainiiig  to,  or  contaming,  mica  ;  splitting  into  laminae  or 
leaves  like  mica. 

Mice  (mis),  71.,  pi.  of  Mouse. 

II  Mi-ceVla  (mi-sel'hV),  n, ;  pi.  Micei.l;e  (-le).  [NL.. 
dim.  of  L.  7nica  a  morsel,  grain.]  {Biol.)  A  theoretical 
aggregation  of  molecules  constituting  a  structural  parti- 
cle of  protoplasm,  capable  of  increase  or  diminution  with- 
out change  in  chemical  nature. 

Mich    I  (niTch),  1'.  7.     [OE.  miehcn  ;  cf.  OF.  mitrhier^ 

Mlche  J  7)iurier,  to  conceal,  F.  77iu.s.<!er,  and  OHG- 
7niihhrn  to  waylay.  Cf.  Miciieu,  Curmudgeon,  Muset.J 
To  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ;  to  act,  or  carry  one's  self,  sneak- 
ingly.  [Obs.  or  Collo'j.]  [Written  also  mcach  and. 
7ncnh.]  Spenser. 

Mlch'ael-mas  (mTk'el-m^s),  n.  [Michael  -f  mass  re- 
ligious service;  OK.  Mighclmcsse.]  The  feast  of  the 
ardiangcl  Michael,  a  churcli  festival,  celebrated  on  the 
'".Uli  of  September.     Hence,  colloquially,  autumn. 

Michaelmas  daley.    (U.tt.)    See  under  Daisy. 

Mich'er  ImTcIi'er),  11.  [OE.  micharc,  mueha7r.  Soe 
Mich.  |  One  who  skulks,  or  keeps  out  of  sight  j  hence,, 
atni.aiit;  an  idler;  a  tliief,  etc.     [Obs.]  Shak., 

Mich'er-y  {■S').ii.     Theft;  cheating.     [Ob.t.]  Gon-er. 

Mlch'lng,  <7.  Hi<ling;  skulking  ;  cowardly.  [Collog.y 
[Written  also  meaching  and  mrerhing.] 
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Mic'kle  (mlk'k'l),  o.  [OK.  mikeU  muc/ir!,  mochet, 
miikel^  AS.  viicel,  mycel;  akiu  to  OS.  viikil,  OHG.  mi/iil, 
mihhil,  U-el.  viikilh  iiiykiU^  Goth,  viikils^  h-  mni/itus, 
Gr.  jneya?,  pt-ii.  fieyaXov;  ff.  Slcr.  mahat.  V103.  Cf. 
Much,  Muckle,  Maomtude.]  Much;  ^reat.  [Written 
also  muvklc  iiiiti  muckle.\  {^Old  Eng,  6l  Hcot.'}  "  A  man 
of  7nicfc/r  might."  SpniXfr. 

nUc'macs  (mtk'mSkB),  7i.  pi.  ;  sing.  MirMAC  (-milk). 
(L't/mol.)  A  tribe  of  IndiaiiH  iuhahitiiig  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  liruiiHwick.     [Written  also  Mikfiuiks.] 

Ml'CO  (nii'ko  ;  Sp.  ine'ko),  7i.  [Sp.  or  Pr.  jniro.'] 
(ZouL)  A  HmiiU  South  Americnu  monkey  (Mko  itiela- 
nttrus),  aUied  to  tlie  nuirmoset.  The  name  waa  origi- 
nally applied  to  an  albino  variety. 

Ml'cra-cous'tlc  (mrkrA-),  a.     Same  as  Micuocoustic. 

II  Ml-cras'ter  (uit-kriiH'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fi.iKp6<: 
email  -{-  aarrrip  Htiir.]  (Ptilcoii.)  A  neiuia  of  eea  urchin.s, 
Bimilaj:  to  Sp;it;iiit;im,  iiltoundiuR  in  the  chalk  foriiiatioii  ; 
—  from  the  bt:irlike  disposal  of  the  ambuhirral  furrows. 

RH'cren'Ceph'a-lOUS  tmi-'krgii-Bi^f'A-lus),  a.  IMUr- 
+  Gr.  e->'Kfi/)aAos  brain.]     Having  a  wmull  brain. 

IHl'cro-  (mi'kio-  or  nuk'ro-),  Ml'cr-.  [Or.  fiiKp6<; 
email. 1  A  combining  form  signifying  :  (n)  SmaU,  littlf, 
trivial,  sfiglit;  na,  711  icrocosvn,  injcroscope.  (&)  {Metric 
System^  EleCy  Mfcli.,  etc.)  A  mil lio7ith  part  0/ ;  as,  7Ui- 
crofarad,  7/iHTolun,  ;»/crometPr. 

Ml^cro-am'p^re'  (-aN  par'),  11.  [Micr-  -f  ftmphe.'\ 
{Elfc.)  One  of  the  smaller  measures  of  electrical  cur- 
rents ;  the  millionth  part  of  on)-  ampere. 

II  Ml'cro-bac-te'rl-a  (-bSk-to'rl-^),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Micro-,  and  Bacterium.]  (JiioL)  In  the  classification 
of  Colin,  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Bacteria. 

(jn^^  In  this  classification  bacteria  are  divided  into  four 
tribes:  1.  iSp/jf/o6(/r/erNf,  or  spherical  bacteria,  as  the 
eenuB  Micrococcus.  2.  Microhdctfrin,  or  bacteria  in  the 
form  of  short  rods,  including  tlie  gemis  lUictcrimn. 
3.  Besmobacferia,  or  bai-teria  in  straight  filaments,  of 
which  the  genus  Rnvillus  is  a  type.  4.  ,Sj>irohiicierin,  or 
bacteria  in  spiral  filaments,  as  the  genua  Vibrio. 

microbe  (milirob  or  mlk'rob),  \  n.     [NL.    7?it- 

II  Ml-cro'bi-on  {mt-kro'bT-5n  or  mT-),  I  crobio7i^  fr. 
Gr.  fxiKpQs  little  -f-  /3(0S  life.]  (Biol.)  A  microscopii-  or- 
ganism ;  —  particularly  applied  to  bacteria  and  especially 
to  pathogenic  forma  ;  as,  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera. 

Bli-cro'bl-an  (-"n),  a.  {Biol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  microbes ;  as,  the  microbiaTi  theory  ;  a  micro- 
bimi  disease. 

Ml-crob'lc  (nu-kr5b'ik  or  ml-),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  iiiirrobe. 

Ml-crob'i-clde  (-kr5bT-sid),  n.  [^ficrobe  -f-  L.  cae- 
dere  to  kill.]  {Biol.)  Any  agent  detrimental  to,  or  de- 
structive of,  the  life  of  microbes  or  bacterial  organisms. 

Ml''cro-ce-phal'lc  (mi'kro-sc-fal'Ik  07*mik-),  ( </.  [J//- 

Ml'cro-ceph'a-lous  (-s6f'A-lus),  i  cro-  + 

ceplinli':.  c''j/li-i/oiis.'\  (Aiiat.)  Having  a  small  head;  Iiav- 
iug  tlie  cranial  cavity  small;  —  opposed  to  inegacephnlic. 

Ml'cro-chem'ic-al  (-k6m'T-kol),  a.  Of  or  pertainiug 
to  micro-chemistry;  &s,  a,  micro-chemical  te^sX. 

Mi'cro-chom'ia-try  (-ts-try),  n.  \_Micro-  -\-  chemis- 
try.'\  The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  minute  objects 
or  portionB  of  matter,  magnified  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  —  distinguished  from  inncro-c/iemistry. 

ini'cro-chro-nom'e-ter  (-kr6-n6m'e-ter),  n.  A  chron- 
oscope. 

Mi'cro-cllne  (-kiln),  n.  [Micro-  +  Gr.  kXCv^iv  to  in- 
cline.] (Mill.)  A  mineral  of  the  feldspar  group,  like  or- 
thoclase  or  common  feldspar  iu  composition,  but  tricliuic 
in  form. 

BH'cro-COC'cal  (-kSkHial),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mi- 
crococ<-i ;  caused  by  micrococci.  S'ai'ire. 

II  Ml  cro-coc'cua    (-ku.s),  ?!.;   pi.    Micrococci   (-si;. 
[NL.     See  Micro-,  and  Coccus.] 
(BioL)  A  genus  of  Spherobacte- 
ria,  in  the  form  of  very  small     ^.r- .r-^-—  ■• 

single   organisms   shaped   like       / 
dumb-bells    (Viplococcus),    all     1  Convnluted  chains  nf 
witliout   the   power  of    motion.       Micrcicncci.      2  Dunib- 
ri        nt      J      t   A         -        „  bell      form     ( Dii'lonjc- 

See  IllusL  of  Ascococcus.  cms),  undergoins  divi- 

(J^^Physiologically,  micrococ-  aion.  [From  E.  Klein.] 
ci  are  divided  into  three  groups; 

cfirnmogenic.  cliaracterized  by  their  power  of  forming 
pigment ;  zijmo'jeTiic,  including  those  associated  witli  def- 
inite chemical  processes ;  a.ud  pat  ho 'jeiiic,  those  connected 
w^itli  disease. 

Mi'cro-coam  (-kSz'm),  n.  [F.  ^yiicrocnsme,  L.  micro- 
eosniiiSy  fr.  Gr.  fiiKp6<;  small  -f-  koct/j-o?  the  world.]  A  lit- 
tle world  ;  a  miniature  universe.  Hence  (so  called  by 
Paracelsus),  a  man,  as  a  suppose<l  epitome  of  the  exterior 
universe  or  great  world.    Opposed  to  macrocosm.    Shak. 

]Hl''cro-COS'mlG  (-kOz'mtk),    i  a.     [Cf.    F.    microcos- 

Ml'cro-COB'nilc-al  (-ml-kal), )  7nique.'\  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  microcosm. 

MlcrocoBmlc  salt  ('"'Ai^;«.'),  a  wliite  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  niixint;  Milutiuns  of  sodium  pliospliate  and 
ammoiiiuni  iib'>.sph;ite,  and  aKo  calb-d  /iiiih-i'-'.soffic-nm- 
r>ioni'--}ih<'spbiiti .  It  is  a  powc-rfvil  fiux,  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  borax  as  a  blowpipe  reagent  in  testing  for 
the  metallic  oxides.  Originally  obtained  by  the  alche- 
mists from  human  urine,  and  called  sal  viicrocosmicinn. 

Mi  cro-cos-mog'ra-phy  (-koz-mSg'ra-fj),  7?.  iMicro- 
cosm  -\-  -griij'/ii/.]     Hi'sc^iption  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 

Ml^cro-COU  lomb'  (-kob'loN'),  n.  [Micro-  +  couloiub.1 
(Elec.)  A  measure  of  electrical  quantity;  the  millionth 
part  of  one  coulomb. 

Mi  cro-COUS'tlc  (-kous'tTk  or  -koTis'tTk),  a.  [Micro- 
+  acoustic:  cf.  F.  microconstique,  viicracoustiqiie.~\  Per- 
taining, or  suited,  to  the  audition  of  small  sounds;  fitted 
to  assist  hearing. 

Mi  cro-cous'tic,  n.  An  instrument  for  making  faint 
sounds  undibb'.  as  to  a  partially  deaf  person. 

Micro-crith' (-krTth').n-  [Micro-  +crith.'\  {Chem.) 
The  weight  of  tlie  half  hydrogen   molecule,  or  of  the 


hydrogen  atom,  takrn  as  the  standard  in  comparing;  tho 
atomic  weights  of  the  eleinentH;  thUB,  an  atom  of  oxy- 
gen weighs  sixteen  //lirrornt/i.s.    See  CltlTH.  ././'.  Cooke. 

Mi'cro-crys'tal-llne  (mi'krn-  {or  mlk^rfi-)  krlK't//I-lin 
or  -lln), '/.  [Micro-  \  crij.stalline.']  {Crystallog.)  Crys- 
tallin*!  on  a  tine,  or  microscdpic,  scale;  consisting  of  fine 
cryhlalu;  as,  tho  ground  mass  of  certain  porphyricH  is 
miiro<ryst(iUiiic. 

Ml'cro-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [Aficro-  -j-  Gr.  kuto?  a  hollow 
vessel.]  [I'luj.siol.)  One  of  tlio  elementary  granules 
found  in  IiIoimI.  They  are  much  smaller  than  an  ordi- 
nary corpuscle,  and  are  particularly  noticeable  in  disease, 
us  ill  aiiii'iiiia. 

Ml'cro-dont  (-d5iit),  a.  [Micr-  4  Gr.  o5ous,  65octos, 
a  tnuth.)     {A/,nt.}   Having  small  teeth. 

Ml'cro-lar'ad  (-l^lr'ild),  7(.   [Micro-  ^-/urad.]  {h'lec.) 

Tlie  millionth  part  of  a  farad. 

Ml'cro-lonn  (-form),  ji.  [Micro-  -{-form,  11.]  (Biol.) 
A  iriicro.scoiiic  form  of  life;  an  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganism of  mici-oMcui)ic  size. 

Ml'cro-geo-log'lc-al  (-ie'o-15j1-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  iiiicru-genlogy. 

Ml'cro-ge-ol'o-gy  (-je-5Kn-jy),  tj.  [Micro-  -f  geol- 
ogy.] Tlie  ]>art  of  gi-ology  ridatiiig  to  structuro  and  or- 
ganisms which  require  to  be  sttidird  with  a  microscope. 

Ml'cro-graph  (-grif),  }>.  [See  MiCKOQRAPHY.]  An  in- 
strument l()r  exec  iitiiig  minute  writing  or  engraving. 

Ml'cro-graph'lC  (-graflk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
micrography. 

Mi-Crog'ra-phy  (mt-kr5g'rA-fj?  or  mT'-)»  "•  [Micro- 
-f-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  micrograp/iie.]  The  description  of 
microscopic  objects. 

Ml-crolun'  (ml-krom'  or  mt-),  v.  [Micr-  -f  ohm.'] 
(icier.)  The  millionth  jiart  of  an  ohm. 

II  Mi'cro-lepl-dop'te-ra  (mi'kro-lep'T-dBp'te-rA  or 
mlk'rij-),  7i.  pi.  [NL.  See  Micro-,  and  Lepidoptera.] 
(Zool.)  A  tribe  of  Lepidoptera,  including  a  vast  numlK-r 
of  minute  species,  as  the  plume  moth,  clothes  niotb.  et'-. 

II  Mi'crO-les'tes  (-ISs'tez),  77.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  /impoq 
small  +  Atjo-ttj?  a  robber.]  (Palpon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  small  Triassic  mammals,  the  oldest  yet  found  in  Euro- 
pean strata. 

Ml'cro-llte  (-lit),  n.  [Micro-  -f  -litc'l  (Min.)  1.  A 
rare  mineral  of  resinous  luster  and  high  specific  gravity. 
It  is  a  tantalate  of  calcium,  and  occurs  in  octahedral 
crystals  usually  very  minute. 

2.  (Mi7t.)  A  minute  inclosed  crystal,  often  observed 
when  minerals  or  rocks  are  examined  in  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope. 

Ml'cro-llth  (-ITth),  n.  [Micro-  -f  •lilh.J  (il/tn.) 
Same  as  Microlite,  L'. 

Ml'cro-lith'ic  (  ITth'Tk),  n.      Formed  of  small  stones. 

Mi'cro-log'ic  (-loj'Tk).      |  a.     Of  or  pertaining  tomi- 

Ml'cro-log'ic-al  (-T-k^/l),  1  crology  ;  very  minute  ;  as, 
micrologic  examination.  —  Ki'crO-lOg'lC-al-ly,  fdl'. 

Ml-crol'O-gy  (mt-kr61'o-jy  or  ml-),  n.  [Micro-  -}- 
-^ogy.']  1.  That  part  of  science  which  treats  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  or  depends  on  microscopic  observation. 

2.  Attention  to  petty  items  or  differences.  II'.  Taylor. 

Ml'cro-mere  (mi'kro-mer  or  mlk'rS-),  n.  [3ficro-  -i- 
-mere.]  (/si<<l.)  (me  of  the  smaller  cells,  or  blastomeres, 
rf^siiltiiig  from  the  complete  segmentation  of  a  teiole- 
cilbal  ovum. 

Mi-crom'e-ter  (mt-krCm'e-ter  or  mT-),  v.  l3ficro-  -4- 
-mefer:  cf.  F.  7/?(cro»u"'/)v\]  An  instrument,  used  witli  a 
telescope  or  microscope,  for  measuring  minute  distance^, 
or  the  apparent  diameters  of  objects  which  subtend  mi- 
nute angles.  The  measurement  given  directly  is  that  of 
the  image  of  the  object  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object 
glass. 

Circular,  nr  Ring,  micrometer,  a  metallic  ring  fised  in  the 
fucus  of  the  ol>|rct  t:l;i.ss  ol  a  tf]rsrii]u',  niid  used  to  de- 
termine dlffemiri'S  nf  ri^bt  asiTiisinM  and  dcrlii::ition 
between  stars  by  observations  of  the  times  at  which  the 
stars  cross  the  inner  or  outer  periphery  of  the  ring.— Dou- 
ble Image  micrometer,  a  micrometer  in  which  two  images 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  field,  usually  by  the  two 
halves  of  a  bisected  lens  which  are  movable  along  their 
line  of  section  by  a  screw,  and  distances  are  determined 
by  the  number  of  screw  revolutions  necessary  to  bring 
the  points  to  be  measured  into  optical  coincidence.  "When 
the  two  images  are  formed  by  a  bisected  object  glass,  it 
is  called  a  divided-object-glass  vucrometer,  and  when  the 
instrument  is  large  and  equatorially  mounted,  it  is  known 
as  a  heliometer. — Double  refraction  micrometer,  a  specicii 
of  double  image  micrometer,  in  wbirh  tlie  two  images 
are  formed  by  the  double  refraction  of  roek  crystal. — 
Filar,  or  Bifllar,  micrometer.  See  under  BlFl- 
LAR.  -Micrometer  caliper  or  gauge  (.l/ri/i  \  a 
caliper  or  gauge  with  a  micrometer  screw,  lor 
measuring  dimensions  with  great  accuracy.— 
Micrometer  head,  the  head  of  a  micrometer 
screw.  —  Micrometer  microscope,  a  compound 
microscope  combined  with  a  hlar  micrometer, 
used  ehieHy  for  rending  ami  subdividing  the 
divisions  of  larpe  astronomical  and  geodetical 
instruments.— Micrometer  screw,  a  ecrew  with  Micrometer 
a  graduated  head  used  in  some  forms  of  mi-  Gauge, 
crometers.  —  Position  micrometer.  See  under 
PosrTlON.  —  Scale,  nr  Linear,  micrometer,  a  minute  and 
very  delicately  graduated  scale  of  equal  parts  used  in 
the  field  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  for  measuring  dis- 
tances by  direct  comparison. 

Mi^cro-met'ric  (ml'krn-mSt'rTk  or  mtk'ro-),  >  a.   [Cf. 

Mi'cro-met'rtc-al  (-mgt'rT-krri),  f   F.  mi- 

cro7)itfriqiic.'\  belonging  to  micrometry;  made  by  the 
micrometer.  —  Mi'CfO-niet'rlc-al-ly,  T'/i". 

Ml-crom'e-try  (mi-krom'e"-trJ-  or  mi-),  n.    Tlie  art  of 

measuring  witlt  a  micrometer. 

Mi'cro-mllli-me  ter  (mi'kro-mTl'lT-me'ter  or  mtk'- 
ro-). 7).  [Micro-  -}-  millimeter.^  The  millionth  part  of 
a  meter. 

Mlc'ron  fmlk'rBn  oj*  mi'krCn),  n.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  juocpo? 
i-niaU.i  iJ'/iy^irx.}  A  measure  of  leniith  ;  the  tb<iiisandth 
part.ifone  millimeter;  the  millioiitb  jiait  of  a  meter. 

Ml''cro-ne'siail  (mfkro-ne'shnn  or mik'ro-),  a.  [From 
Micro7iesia .  fr.  Gr.  juiicpoc  small  +  itjcto?  an  island.]     Of 


or  pertaining  to  Micronesia,  a  collective  designation  of 
thr*  iMlaiids  in  the  western  jiart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  em- 
bra<nik'll'e  Marshall  and   Gilbert  groups,  the  Ladronca, 

the  ('.uoIjk.  s  .-tr. 

Mlcro-no'slans  (mi'kro-ne'slirtnz  or  mlk'r*-),  n.  pi.  ;  • 
.\i7)g.  MicRO.NKsiAN.    {J-Jthnol.)  A  dark  race  inhabiting  tho 
Micronesian  Inlaii'Is.     They  are  supposed  to  be  a  mixed 
race,  derived  from  Polynesiaim  and  Papuans. 

Ml'cro-nom'e-ter  (-ni'jm'?-ter),  n.  [Micro-  -f-  chronom- 
etcr.j    An  instriMin-iit  for  noting  minute  portions  of  time. 

Mrcro-<}r'gan-lsm  (-or'g«n-Tz'm),  n.  [Micro-  -f-  or- 
ganism.] (Biol.)  Any  microscopic  form  of  life;— par- 
ticularly applied  to  bacteria  and  similar  organiumfl,  exp. 
such  as  are  supposed  to  cause  infectious  dJseanes. 

Ml  cro-pan'to- graph  (-pan'tft-grdf),  n.  [Micro-  + 
poitf-'i/i-'j/jh.]  A  kind  of  pantograph  wlUch  produces 
cojMes  mirro.scopically  minute. 

Ml  cro-peg'ma-Ute  (-I'eg'mS-tlt),  tj.    [Micm-  -\-peg- 

mnlid'.]  (Min.)  A  rock  showing  under  tiie  microscope 
the  structure  of  a  graphic  granite  (pegmatite). —  fiU'CrO* 

peg  ma-tlt'lc  (tit/ik),  (/. 

mPcro-phone  (mi'kr6-f5n),  71.  [Micro-  -f  Gr.  </>wp»r 
sound,  \oi(r:  ef.  F.  viicrophoiie.']  (Phy.^ic.%)  An  m- 
htrument  for  intensifying  and  making  audible  very  fee- 
ble sounds.  It  prfirhices  its  eflects  by  the  changes  of 
intensity  in  an  electric  current,  occasioned  by  the  vari- 
ations in  the  contact  resistance  of  conducting  bodieflr 
especially  of  imperfect  conductors,  under  the  action  of 
acoustic  vibrations. 

Ml  cro-phon'ics  (-fonTks),  n.  [See  Miceophose.) 
The  .MieiHe  uliicb  treats  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
intensity  of  low  or  weak  sounds,  or  of  tlie  microphone. 

Ml-cfoph'0-nous  (mt-krof'o-nus  or  ml-),  ti.  Serving- 
to  augment  (lie  intensity  of  weak  sounds;  microcoustic. 

Ml  cro-pho'to-graph  (nil'krS-fo'tft-grAf  or  mlk/rS-), 
n.  [Micro- -\- p/iutagr'ijfh.']  1.  A  microscopically  small, 
photograph  of  a  picture,  writing,  printed  page,  etc. 

2.  An  eidarged  repret^entation  of  a  microscopic  object, 
produced  by  throwing  upon  a  sensitive  plat*  the  magni- 
fied image  of  an  object  fonned  by  a  microscope  or  other 
suitable  combination  of  lenses. 

[T^  A  picture  of  this  kind  is  preferably  called  ajjho- 
toinicrogruph. 

Ml'cro-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-fS-t5g'ri-f  J),  n.    The  art  ot 

makint'  niirro[ibo(ii):;raiihB. 

Mi  croph-thal'mi-a(nii'kr5f-thSl'mT-a<3rmTk'r5f-),  1 

Ml'croph-thaVmy  (mrkrOf-thal'mJ  (/r  mTk'rOf-),  ( 
77.  [Micro- -\-i3v.  h^0a><(L6<i  Q\i-.'\  An  unnatural  small- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  occurring  as  the  result  of  disease  or  of 
imperfect  development. 

Mi-croph'yl-lous  (mt-kr5fTl-ins  or  mlkro-fTl'lus),  a. 
[Mirro--^  Gr.  ^liAAoi' leaf.]     (Bot.)  Small-leaved. 

Ml-croph'y-tal  (mt-kr5f'T-t«l  or  mi'kro-fi't/il),  a. 
(Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  microphytes. 

Mi'cro-phyte  (mi'kri-fit  or  mlk'rfi-),  ji.  [Micro- 
+  Gr.  f^ivTou  a  plant:  cf.  F.  inicmjihyte.']  (Bot.)  A 
very  minute  plant,  one  of  certain  unicellular  alga-,  such 
as  the  germs  of  various  infectious  diseases  are  believed 
to  be. 

Mi'cro-pyle  (-pTl),  n.  [Mi- 
cro- -f-  Gr.  TTiiAvj  gate,  ori- 
fice :  cf.  F.  micropyle .]  (Biol.) 
(ri)  An  opening  in  the  mem- 
branes surrounding  the  ovum, 
by  which  nutrition  is  assisted 
and  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoa permitted.  (6)  An 
opening  in  the  outer  coat  of 
a  seed,  through  which  the  fec- 
undating pollen  enters  the  ovule. 

—  Mi-crop'y-lar   (m  t-k  r  5  pol- 
ler or  nu-").  a. 

Mi-cros 'co-pal  (mt-krSsTio- 
pal  or  ml-),  a.  Pertaining  to  mi- 
croscopy, or  to  the  use  of  the 
micro.scope.  Hurley. 

Mi''cro-SCOpe  (mi^kro-skop'or  mTk'ro-),  n. 
-}-  -sco]>e.']  An  optical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  lens,  or< 
combination  of  lenses,  for  mak- 
ing an  enlarged  image  of  an  ob- 
ject which  is  too  minute  to  be 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye. 

Compound  mlcroacope.  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  such  that  the  im- 
age formed  by  the  lens  or  set  of 
lenses  nearest  the  object  (called 
the  objective)  is  maprnified  by  an- 
other lens  called  the  ocular  or 
r;/r],irri\  —  Oiyhydrogen    micro- 

.  scope,  and  Solar  microecope.     See 

'  under  Oxyhydroqen,  and  Solar. 

—  Simple,  or  Single,  microscope,  a 
sinple  convex  lens  used  to  mag- 

,  nify  objects  plact  d  in  its  focus. 
Mi'cro-BCO^l-al  (-sko'pT-ol), 
a.    Microscopic.    [./?.]  Berkeley. 
Ml'cro-scop'lc(-sk5p'Tk),  | 
Ml'cro-scop'lo-al(-i-k(il),  )       [Cf.  F.microscopique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  microscope  or  to  microscopy; 
made  with  a  microscope  ;  as,  microscopic  observation. 

2.  Able  to  £ee  extremely  minute  objects. 

"Why  has  not  man  a  micj-oscopic  eye  ?  Pope. 

3.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  ■ 
as,  a  mirro-'^ropir  insect. 

Ml'cro-acop'ic-al-ly,  adv.  By  the  microscope;  with 
minute  inspection  ;  in  a  microscopic  manner. 

Mi-cros'CO-plst  (mt-kros'ko-plst  or  mi'kro-sko'plBt ; 
277),  71.     One  skilled  in,  or  given  to,  microscopy. 

Ml-cros'co-py  (-pj'),  n.  The  use  of  the  microscope; 
investigation  with  the  microscope. 

Mi'cro-seme  i  mi'krS-sem  or  mtk'ro-),  a.  [Micro-  — 
Gr.  cnifta  sign,  mark :  cf.  F.  microseme  ]    (Anal.)  Having 


Bipe  O^-um  of  Bolothuria 
Boflnilsc/iia  with  thick- 
ened Znnn  pelhiciiU.  m 
Narpiw  aiicroir\  it.  Kn- 
largid. 

[Micro- 


Microscope.  a  Eyepiece; 
b  Objective  ;  c  Rack  and 
Pinion  for  coarse  adjust- 
ment cf  f'-.cuE  :  i-/  .^crew 
for  fine  adjustment ;  m 
Mirror  ;  s  S>tage. 
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MICROSPECTROSCOPE 

the  orbital  index  relatively  small;  having  the  orbits 
broad  transversely  ;  — opposed  to  megaseine. 

Ml'crO-spCC'tro-SCOpe  (mi'kro-sp6k'tr6-skop  or  mTk'- 
TO-),  71.  IMicro-  +  spt^ctroscope.']  {Physics)  A  spectro- 
scope arrancted  for  attachment  to  a  microscope,  for  ob- 
eervation  of  tlie  spectrum  of  light  from  minute  portions 
■of  any  substance. 

liMi'cro-spo-ran'gi-um(-spo-rau'jT-um),7i.  [NL.  See 
Micro-,  and  Sporangium.]  {Bot.)  A  sporangium  or  con- 
ceptacle  containing  only  very  minute  spores.     Cf.  Mac- 

BOSFORANGIUM. 

Mi'cro-spore  (-spor),  n.  {Micro-  +  spore.'\  {Bot.) 
One  of  the  exceedingly  minute  spores  found  in  certain 
Jlowerless  plants,  as  Selaginella  and  Isoetes,  which  bear 
two  kinds  of  spores,  one  very  much  smaller  than  the 
other.     Cf.  Macrospoke. 

Ml'cro-spor'lc  (.-spor^k),  a.  {Bot,)  Oforpertammg 
^o  niicrospiires. 

Ml'cro-sthene  (-sthen),  n.  [Micro-  -\-  Gr.  (T9ivo<: 
niiglit,  strength.]  {Zoul.)  One  ot  a  group  of  mammals 
having  a  small  size  as  a  t\-pical  characteristic.  It  in- 
cludes the  lower  orders,  as  the  lusectivora,  Cheiroptera, 
Rodentia,  and  Edentata. 

Mi'cro-sthen'lc  (-sth5n'Tk),  a.  (Zodl)  Having  a  typ- 
ically small  si,'._- ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  microsthenes. 

Mi  cro-ta-sim'e-ter  (-ta-slm'e-ter),  n.  [Micro-  +  ta- 
-simefer.}  (I'hi/sics)  A  tasimeter,  especiaUy  when  arranged 
for  measuring  very  small  extensions.     See  Tasimeter. 

IHi^cro-tome  (-torn),  71.  [Micro-  +  Gr.  TCfj-vfi-v  to  cut.] 
An  instrument  for  making  very  thin  sections  for  niicro- 
■Bcopical  exaiiiiiiation. 

Mi-crot'o-mlst  (mt-krot'o-mist  or  ml-),  n.  One  who 
is  skilled  in  or  practices  microtomy. 

Ml-crot'0-my  (-mj),  n.  The  art  of  using  the  micro- 
tome ;  investigation  carried  on  with  the  microtome. 

Mi'crO-VOlt'  (mi'krb-volf  or  mik'rS-),  n.  [Micro-  -|- 
volt.]  {Eler.)  A  measure  of  electro-motive  force;  the 
millionth  part  of  one  volt. 

Ml'cro-we'ber  (-va'ber),  n.  [Micro-  +  weber.} 
{Elec.)  Tlie  millionth  part  of  one  weber. 

II  IHrcro-ZO^a  (-zo'a^,  71.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^twpiSs  small 
-f  ^(Zov  an  animal.]     (ZooL)  The  Infusoria. 

Mi'cro-zo'iS-spore  <.-2o'6-spor),  n.  [Micro-  -j-  zo'd- 
■spore.']  (Bot.)  A  small  motile  spore  furnished  with  two 
■vibratile  cilia,  found  in  certain  green  algae. 

Ml'cro-zyme  (-zim),  71.  [Micro-  -)-  Gr.  ^v/jltj  leaven.] 
{Biol.)  A  microorganism  which  is  supposed  to  act  like  a 
ferment  in  causing  or  propagating  certain  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases  ;  a  pathogenic  bacterial  organism. 

lOic'tU-rl'tlon  (mTk^ii-rTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  viicturire  to 
desire  to  make  water,  v.  desid.  fr.  7ningere,  inictiiui,  to 
make  water.]  The  act  of  voiding  urine  ;  also,  a  morbidly 
frequent  passing  of  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  disease. 

BUd  (raid),  «.  [Cor/ipar.  wanting;  superl.  Midmost.] 
[AS.  miild :  akin  to  OS.  ntiildi,  D.  7i)id  (in  comp.), 
■OHG.  viitli,  Icel.  miSr,  Goth,  miiljis^  L.  medius^  Gr. 
niao<i,  Skr.  niadhya.  V271.  Cf.  Amid,  Middle.  Midst, 
Mean,  Mediate, 'Medium,  Meridian,  Mizzen,  Moiety.] 

1.  Denoting  the  middle  part ;  as.  in  mid  ocean. 
No  more  the  niountine  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 

Shall  lisl'ning  in  inul  air  suspeiiii  their  wiugs.  Pope. 

2.  Occupying  a  middle  position ;  middle ;  as,  the  mid 
finger;  the  mid  hour  of  night. 

3.  {Phon.)  Made  with  a  somewhat  elevated  position 
of  some  certain  part  of  the  tongue,  in  relation  to  the 
palate;  midway  between  the  high  and  the  /oir;  — said 
■of  certain  vowel  sounds  ;  as,  a  (ale),  5  (§11),  o  (old).  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  10,  11. 

C^^  Hid  is  ranch  used  as  a  prefix,  or  combining  form, 
denoting  the  middle  or  middle  mrt  ol  a  thing  ;  as,  mid- 
air.  rnirf-channel,  mid-zge,  yairfaay,  ?/(;cnandj  etc.  Also,  1 
specifically,  in  geometry,  to  denote  a  circle  mscribed  in 
a  triangle  (a  7N/r/circle),  or  relation  to  such  a  circle;  as, 
WiiJ-center,  nnV/radius. 

Mia,  n.     Middle,     [Ois.] 

About  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent.  Shak. 

Mia,  prep.     See  Amid. 

Mi'da  (nii'da),  n.  [Gr.  jui'fia?  a  destructive  insect  in 
pulpe.]     (Ziiid.)  The  larva  of  the  bean  fly. 

Ml'das  (uilMas),  n.  [So  called  from  L.  Midas,  a  man 
fabled  to  have  had  ass's  ears.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  penua  of  long- 
eared  South  American  monkeys,  including  numerous 
species  of  marmosets.     See  Marmoset. 

Mi'aas'S  ear' (nii'd«8-Sz  er')-  [See  Midas.]  (Zool.) 
A  pulmonale  moIluHk  {Auricula^  or  EUobium,  auris- 
7Hid.y) ;  —  BO  call*-d  from  resemblance  to  a  human  ear. 

Mia'l>raln'(mTd'bran'),n.  [Mid,a.-\- brain.']  (Anat) 
Tlie  middle  segment  of  the  brain ;  the  mesencephalon. 
See  Brain. 

Mid^aay'  (mTdMaOT  n,  [AS.  Tniddseg.  See  Mid,  (/., 
an/l  I->AY.  I     The  middle  part  of  the  day  ;  noon. 

Mia'aay\  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  uoou  ;  meridional ; 
as,  till-  niiddng  sim. 

Mia'den  (-d'n),  71.  [A\m  vridding.']  [Cf.  Dan.  mri^- 
dynge,  E.  untch,  and  dung.]   1.  A  dunghill.   [Prov.  JCng.] 

2.  An  accumulation  of  refuse  about  a  dwelling  place ; 
especially,  an  accumulation  of  shells  or  of  cinders,  bones, 
and  other  refuse  on  tlie  supposed  site  of  the  dweUing 
places  of  prehistoric  tribes,  —  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  in  many  other  places.    See  Kitchen  mid- 

DENH. 

Mld'den  crow'  (kro').  {Zo'61.)  The  common  Euro- 
ppaTi  rrow.     [Pror.  I'Sng.] 

Mia'dest  (-di;.ttj,  ft.;  superl.  of  Mid.  [See  Midst.] 
8itiiated  most  nearly  in  the  middle ;  middlemost ;  mid- 
most.   [Ohs.]    "  'Mniigst  the  middr.'ii  crowd."    Spenser. 

MWaest,  n.     Midst;  middle.     [Ohs.]  Fuller. 

Mia'aing  (-dTng),  n.     Same  as  Midden. 

Mld'dlo  (-d'l),  «.  [OK.  middcl,  AS.  tniddrj ;  akin  to 
D.  wid.l'  I,  OHG.  miltil,  G.  juitlfjl.    V271.    See  Mid,  //.] 

1.  Kq, tally  distant  from  the  extremes  either  of  a  num- 
ber of  tilings  or  of  one  thing;  mean;  medial;  as,  the 
^niddle  h"UKC!  in  a  row  ;  a  middle  rank  or  station  in  life  ; 
jiowers  oi  middle  summer  ;  men  of  middle  att'*. 
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2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 
Will,  sfckins  good,  finds  iiiauy  middle  ends.    Sir  J.  Dnvies. 

C^^  Middle  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formLiion  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  7ni(/d/e-sized,  «iJV/t//.^-witted. 

Middle  Ages,  the  period  of  time  intervening  between  the 
<l.Mliii.- of  till' K>>nian  Kinpire  ami  tlit-  revivnl  cf  Iftt'M-s. 
H.iUaiii  rft:;inl.s  it  as  b.-^'iiiiiiug  with  tlie  sixth  and  ending 
witli  the  fiftt-enth  centniy.  —  Middle  clasB,  in  England, 
pfople  who  iiave  an  intermediate  i>osition  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  artisan  class.  It  nieludes  professional 
men,  bankers,  merchants,  and  small  landed  proprietors. 
Th*^>  innlttle-class  electorate  of  Great  Britain.    J/.  Arnold. 

—  Middle  distance.  (Paint.)  See  Middle-ground. —Mid- 
dle EnghBh.  See  English,  ;;..  )i.  —Middle  Kingdom,  China. 
-Middle  oU  (C/if<N.\,  tli.a  p;irt  nf  tin-  distdhitc  obtahied 
from  coal  tar  whirii  ii.i^^..s  -ivn-  b.-twe.-u  l.n  and  •J^Jii  '  | 
Centigrade;  — distinguish. -d  froiu  the /m;///,  and  tlie  Aa/f/ 
or(/'''W,.M7.  — Middle  passage,  in  tin-  slavt-  trade,  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  b.'tween  Africa  and  the  West  In- 
dies.—Middle  post.  (Arch.)  Same  as  King-post.  —  Middle 
States,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware ;  which,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
occupied  a  middle  position  between  the  Eabtein  States 
(or  New  England)  and  the  Southern  States.  ^6'.  'V.]  — 
Middle  term  {Logic),  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with  which 
the  two  extremes  are  separately  compared,  and  by  means 
of  which  thev  are  brought  together  in  the  conclusion, 
/f r'f«'/f.  —  Middle  tint  (/'(n;*^),  a  subdued  or  neutral  tint. 
Piii/holt.—JAidHle  voice.  iO'nim.t  See  under  Voice.— 
Middle  watch,  the  period  from  midnight  to  four  a.  m.;  also, 
tlie  men  on  watch  during  that  time.    Bnni.  ^'f.n•.  Encijr. 

—  Middle  weight,  a  pugilist,  boxer,  or  wrestler  classed  as 
of  medium  weight,  i.  c,  over  14U  and  not  over  UHI  lbs.,  in 
distinction  from  those  classed  as  light  weights^  heavy 
uei'jhts,  etc. 

MWaie  (mld'd'l),  71.  [AS.  middel.  See  Middle,  a.] 
The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities 
or  exterior  limits,  as  of  a  line,  a  surface,  or  a  solid  ;  an 
intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  time,  or  order  of 
series;  tlie  midst;  central  portion;  specif.,  the  waist. 
Chaucer.     "  The  middle  of  the  land."    Judg.  ix.  37. 

In  this,  as  in  most  questions  of  state,  there  is  a  middle.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Midst. 

Mld'aie-age'  (-aj'),  a.  [3riddlc  -\-  age.  Cf.  Medle- 
val]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Bliddle  Ages;  medieval. 

Mid'dle-agea'  (-ajdO,  o.  Being  about  the  middle  of 
tlu-  ordinnrv  age  of  man  ;  between  30  and  GO  years  old. 

Mid 'die- earth'  (-erth'),  "•  The  world,  considered 
as  IviiiL'  brtut'eu  heaven  and  hell.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mid'dle-ground'  (-ground').  "■  {Paint.)  Tliat  part  of 
a  ]iiiturr  b<tui_-en  the  foregrotmd  and  the  background. 

MId'dle-man(-mitn),M.;;:p/.  Middlemen  (-mSn).  1.  An 
agent  between  two  parties ;  a  broker ;  a  go-between  ;  any 
dealer  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer ;  in  Ire- 
land, one  who  takes  land  of  the  proprietors  in  large  tracts, 
and  then  rents  it  out  in  small  portions  to  the  peasantry. 

2.  A  person  of  intermediate  rank ;  a  commoner. 

3.  (il/(7.)  The  man  who  occupies  a  central  position  in 
a  file  of  soldiers. 

Mid'dle-mosr  (-most'),  o.  [Cf.  Midmost.]  Being  in 
the  miildlf,  or  nearest  the  middle  ;  midmost. 

Mid'dler  (mid'dler),  n.  One  of  a  middle  or  interme- 
dMt'- .  litss  ill  .some  schools  and  seminaries. 

Mld'dling  (-dlTng),  a.  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size,  or 
quality ;  about  equally  distant  from  the  extremes ;  me- 
dium ;  moderate  ;  mediocre  ;  ordinary.  "  A  town  of  but 
middling  size.'*  Hallam. 

Plainlv  furnished,  a3  beseemed  the  mWrf/i«!7  circumstances  of 
its  inhab"itant8.  Jlawthome. 

—  Mid'dllng-ly,  <-'dr.  —  Mld'dltng-ness,  n. 

Mid'dlings  (-illinv;/.),  7>.pl.  1.  A  combination  of  the 
coarstT  part^  "f  Liriiiind  wheat  with  the  finest  bran,  sep- 
arated from  the  tine  Hour  and  coarse  bran  in  bolting  ;  — 
formerly  regarded  as  valuable  only  for  feed  ;  but  now, 
after  separation  of  the  bran,  used  for  making  the  best 
quality  of  flour.  Middlings  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten. 

2.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  portion  of  the  hog  between  the  ham  and  the 
shoulder  ;  bacon  ;  —  called  also  middles.  Barllctt. 

Mid'dy  (-dy).  "■ ;  p^-  Middies  (-diz).  A  colloquial 
abbri'viation  of  ini<Lsfiipman. 

Mld'Ieath'er  imld'feth'er),  n.  1.  {Steam  Boilers)  A 
verti(;il  wat.r  Hpace  in  a  tire  box  or  combustion  chamber. 

2.   (Mining)  A  supi>ort  for  the  center  of  a  tunnel. 

Mld'gara'  (-yard'),  "■  [Icel.  vnSgardr.']  (Scand. 
Myth.)  The  middle  space  or  region  between  heaven  and 
hell  ;  the  abode  of  human  beings  ;  the  earth. 

Midge  (niTj),  n.  [OE.  migge,  AS.  mycge ;  akin  to 
OS.  muggia,  1>.  mug,  G.  m'iicke,  OHG.  mncca,  Icel. 
my,  Sw'.' viygga,  mygg,  Dan.  myg  ;  perh.  named  from 
its  buzzing  ;  cf.  Gr.  fivKaaBai  to  low,  bellow.]      (ZoiJ.) 

1.  Any  one  of  many  small,  delicate,  louR-legged  Hies 
of  the  genus  Chironomus,  and  allied  genera,  wliich  do 
not  bite.     Their  larva-  are  usually  .aquatic. 

2.  A  very  small  fly,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada,  noted  for  the  irritating  qual- 
ity of  its  bite. 

l^W^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  small 
flies.    Sti-  Wheat  midge,  under  WHEAT. 

Miag'et  (niTj'St),  n.  [Dim.  of  7»idgr.]  1.  {ZoiJl.)  A 
minute  bl'indHiicking  fly.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

2.   A  very  diminutive  person. 

Mid'gUt'  (mtd'gnt'),  w.  [Mid,  a.  +  gut.']  {Aval.) 
The  middle  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  stom- 
ach, or  entrance  of  the  bile  duct,  to,  or  including,  the 
lurgr  iutoHtiiie. 

Mia'heav'en  (mTd'hCv''n),  n.  1.  The  midst  or  mid- 
dli>  part  of  heaven  or  the  sky. 

2.  (Astrnn.)  The  meridian,  or  middle  line  of  the  heav- 
euK  ;  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  on  tho  meridian. 

Miaiana  (hnid),  *-/.  1.  Being  in  the  interior  conn- 
try;  iliHtant  from  the  coiujt  or  seashoro  ;  as,  midland 
towns  or  inhabitants.  Iloweli. 
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2.  Surrounded  by  the  land  ;  mediterranean. 

And  on  the  imdlmtd  eea  the  French  had  awed.    Dr>rden. 

Mld'lana  (mtd'h/nd),  n.  The  interior  or  central  region 
of  a  country  ;  —  usu;illy  in  the  plural.  Urayton. 

Mia'main'  (-nian'),  71.  The  middle  part  of  the  main 
or  sea.     [J'oetic]  ChapmaTi. 

Mld'mOBt'  (-most'),  a.  [OE.  middemiste.  Cf.  FoaE- 
MOST.]     Middle  ;  middlemost. 

Ere  night's  midmost,  etillost  hour  was  past.        Byron. 

Mid'night'  (-nif),  n.  [AS.  7nidnihi.]  The  middle  of 
the  night ;  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midni'jht  hath  told  twelve.      Shak: 

Mid'night',  a.  Being  in,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
middle  ot  the  night;  as,  midnight  studies;  midnight 
gloom.     *•  Midnight  shout  and  revelry."  Milton. 

\.  Mid-rash'  (mid-rash'),  72.  ; pi.  Midrashim  (-ra'shem), 
MiDRASHoTH  (-shoth).  [Heb.,  explanation.]  A  talmud- 
ic  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  law,  or  of  some  part  of  it. 

Mid'ril}'  (mld'rTb'),  71.     {Bot.)  A  continuation  of  the 
petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  lamina  of  a  leaf. 

Mld'rilf  (-rTf),K.  [AS.  midhrif ;  middmi([,  mid- 
dle -j-  hrij'  bowels,  womb ;  akin  to  OFries.  midref  \ 
midriff,  I'iJ,  ref,  belly,  OHG.  href  body,  and  to 
L.  corjius  body.    See  Corpse.]    {Anat.)    See  Di- 
aphragm, n.,  2. 

Smote  him  into  the  j?iic/njf  with  a  stone.    Milton. 

Mid'  sea',  or  Mid'-sea'  (-se').  The  middle   ^^^^  g, '^ 
part  of  tlie  sea  or  ocean.  Milto7i.        jug  ftUd- 

Th©  Mid-sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   [Obs.]        rib. 

Mid'shlp',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  being  in,  the 
middle  of  a  ship. 

Midship  beam  (Xaut.),  the  beam  or  timber  upon  which 
the  broadest  part  of  a  vessel  is  formed. — Midship  bend, 
the  broadi'st  frame  in  a  vessel.     IVeule. 

Mid'shipman  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Midshipmen  (-men). 

1.  (*/ )  Furmerly,  a  kind  of  naval  cadet,  in  a  ship  of  war, 
whose  business  was  to  carry  orders,  messages,  reports, 
etc.,  between  the  officers  of  the  quarter-deck  and  those  of 
the  forecastle,  and  render  other  services  as  required. 
{h)  In  the  English  naval  service,  the  second  rank  at- 
tained by  a  combatant  officer  after  a  term  of  service  as 
naval  cadet.  Having  served  three  and  a  half  years  in 
this  rank,  and  passed  an  examination,  he  is  eligible  to 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  (c)  In  the  United 
States  navy,  the  lowest  grade  of  officers  in  line  of  pro- 
motion, being  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  awaiting 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  ensign. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  An  American  marine  fish  of  the  genus  Po- 
Trichtltys,  allied  to  the  toadfish. 

Cadet  midshipman,  formerly  a  title  distinguishing  a  cadet 
line  officer  from  a  cadet  engmeer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. See  under  Cadet.  —  Paaaed  midshipman,  formerly,  a 
naval  cadet  who  had  served  his  tiim-,  p.issed  ln.s  examina- 
tions, and  was  awaiting  promotion  ;  —  now  called,  in  the 
United  States,  midshipman  ;  in  England,  sublieutenant. 

Mid'shlps',  odv.  [For  amidships.']  {Naui.)  In  the 
middle  nf  a  ship  ;  —  properly  amidships. 

Mid'shlps',  7!.  pL  {Kaut.)  The  timbers  at  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  vessel.  B.  U.  Dann,  Jr. 

Midst  (midst),  11.  [From  vxiddest,  in  the  middest,  for 
older  in  middes,  where  -s  is  adverbial  (orig.  forming  a 
genitive),  or  still  older  a  7nidde,  a  ^niddcn,  on  middcTi. 
See  Mid,  and  cf.  Amidst.]  1.  The  interior  or  central 
part  or  place  ;  the  middle  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  objec- 
tive case  after  i7i;  as,  in  the  ynidst  of  the  forest. 

And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst,  he  cnme 
out  of  him.  Liikt  iv.  o5. 

There  is  nothing  ...  in  the  midst  (of  the  play)  which  might 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.  Bryden. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  the  condition  of  being  sur- 
rounded or  beset ;  the  press ;  the  burden ;  as,  in  the 
mid^it  of  official  duties;  in  the  midst  of  secular  affairs. 

C^?^  The  expressions  in  our  ynidst,  in  their  midst,  etc., 
are  avoided  by  some  good  writers,  the  forms  ?»  thf  midst 
oj  us,  in  the  midst  of  thpm,  etc.,  being  preferred. 

Syii.  —  Midst,  Middle.  Midst  in  present  usage  com- 
monly denotes  a  part  or  place  surrounded  or  enveloped 
by  or  among  other  parts  or  oljjects  (see  Amidsti ;  while 
middle  is  used  of  the  center  of  length,  or  surface,  or  of  a 
solid,  etc.  We  .sav  in  the  inidst  of  a  tliicket ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  line,  or  the  middle  of  a  room;  in  the  midst  of 
darkness;  in  the  7;)ii/(/^t' of  tlie  night. 

Midst,  prep.     In  the  mid.st  of  ;  amidst.  Shnk. 

Midst,  adv.     In  tlie  middle,     [A'.]  Mdto7i. 

Mid'SUm^mer  (mld'sumauer),  n.  [AS.  midsumor.] 
The  middle  of  sunnner.  Shak. 

MidBummer  dalay  [Hot.),  the  oxeye  daisy. 

Mid'ward  (-werd),  a.    Situated  in  the  middle. 

Mid'Wara,  ("/)'.     In  or  toward  the  midst. 

Mia'waV''  (-wa'),  n.    The  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 

tanci- ;  a  middle  way  or  course.  Shak. 

I'uths  indiri-rt,  or  in  the  midteay  fftint.  Ziiltim. 

Mia'way \  "■  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  aw,  the  midway  air.  Shak. 

Mia'way',  c<h\  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance  ; 
half  way.     "  She  met  his  glance  midivay.'"  Drydcn. 

Mld'week' (-wek'),7t.  The  middle  of  the  week.  Also 
useil  adjectivelv-  .    _ 

Mia'wlle'  (-wif),  7t. ;  pi.  MinwivEs  (-wivz').  [OE. 
midivif,  fr.  AS.  mid  with  (akin to  Gr.  ^fTa)-|-  7r7/ woman, 
wife.  Properly,  the  woman  or  wife  who  is  attendant 
upon  a  woman  in  childbirth.  See  Meta-.  and  Wife.] 
A  woman  who  assists  other  women  in  childbirth ;  a  fe- 
male practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art. 

Mia'wlfe',  r.  t.     To  assist  in  chiMbirth. 

Mta'wlfe',  7'.  i.     To  perform  the  office  of  midwife. 

Mld'wUe  ry  (-wif  rj  or  -wTf-rJ  ;  'JTT),  71.  1.  The  art 
or  iniirii'  (■  of  ahsisting  women  in  diildbirth  ;  obstetrics. 

2.  AwMiHtaiKie  at  childliirth  ;  help  or  cooperation  in 
prodiH  tiMii. 

Mld'wln'ter  (-wTn'ter),  n.  [AS.  midwinter.]  The 
middle  of  wiiitur.  iJi-yden. 
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MWwive'  (mld'wlv/),  V.  t.    To  midwife.     [0&5.] 
Mien  (iiien),  n.    \¥.  ininc  ;  pcrh.  from  same  aource  as 

tneiierlo  lead  ;  cf.  E.  ihnu'in,  un-nnc-,  miiir,  n.]   Aspect; 

air;  mauuer;  denKiuinu' ;  .Mrri.iL:^  ;  lic;iriiiK. 
Vice  is  II  iiinii  (n  ui  !,,  iii,:iiiiiil  „tai,, 
As,  to  be  Imluil,  iicciIm  but  In  Im  bL-uii.  I'opn. 

JUlilt  (mTf),  71.     [Cf.  Prov.  G.  wi'lf  Hulleimess,  siilki- 

nPSH,  iiii/ifeii  to  be  sulky,  7U»^/Vf/ sullon,  poutiiiK.]     A 

jietty  falling  out ;  a  tiff  ;  a  quarrel ;  offense.      Fielding. 
mm.  V.  t.     To  offend  slightly.     [Colloq.'] 
Might  (niit),  imp.  of  May.     [AS.  mealite^  mihte.'] 
Might,  n.     [AS.  inra/if,  vii/it,  from  the  root  of  magan 

to  be  able,    E.  inn  if :   akin  to  D.   vuigt,  OS.  viaht,  G. 

vidchty  Icel.  wm»j-,"Goth.  mnhts.     V103.     See  May,  r.] 

Force  or  power  of  any  kind,  whotliiT  of  body  or  mind  ; 

■energy  or  intensity  of  purpose,  feeling,  or  action  ;  means 

■or  resources  to  effect  an  object ;  strength  ;  force  ;  x>ower  ; 

ability ;  capacity. 

Wlint  BO  xtrontj, 
Hut  wanting  rest,  will  iilfo  want  of  might?    Spenser. 
Thou  flhnit  !nvc  Uw  I-nnl  tliv  Gml  with  all  thmc  heart,  and 

witii  ull  tliy  soul,  and  wuh  all  tliy  ini,i/i(.  JJcut.  vi.  5. 

I  With  might  and  main.    See  under  '2d  Main. 
Mlght'lul  (-fnl),  '/.     .Mighty.     [O/m.]  SJiak. 

Mlght'1-ly  (mit'l-lj),  >uiv.     [From  Mighty.]     1.  In 

a  migiity  manner  ;  witli  might ;  with  great  (.'arnestncss  ; 

vigorously  ;  powerfully. 
Whcrcunto  1  .tlan  labor,  striving  accordrnj  to  his  working, 

■which  worketh  m  nie  miij/itil;/.  Col.  i.  2L>. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

Practical  jokus  anmscd  uh  iniijfifih/.      Ilinrlhorne. 

Mlght'i-neSB,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  mighty ; 
possession  of  might ;  power ;  greatness ;  high  dignity. 

How  60on  this  mnj/itinvaa  tnei>t)i  misery.  Sftak. 

2.  Highness ;  excellency  ;  —  with  a  possessive  pronoun, 
a  title  of  dignity  ;  as,  their  high  might iyiesses. 

Mlght'less,  f.    Without  might ;  weak.     [Obs.'\ 

Mlght'y  (mit'j?),  a.  \_V<jmpar.  Mightier  (-T-er) ; 
super!.  Mightiest.]  [AS.  inenMig,  mihtig ;  akin  to  G. 
mdchtig,  Goth,  mahteigs.  See  Might,  n!\  1.  Possess- 
ing might;  liaving  great  power  or  authority. 

"Wise  in  heart,  and  nii'/Zit;/  m  strength.       Job  is.  4, 

2.  Accomplished  by  miglit ;  hence,  extraordinary ; 
■wonderful.     ^'■'Rxb  mighty  work-s."  Matt.  xi.  20. 

3.  Denoting  an  extraordinary  degree  or  quality  in  re- 
.spect  of  size,  character,  importance,  eousequences,  etc. 

"  A  might//  famine."    Luke  xv.  14.    *'  Giauta  of  mighty 
bone."     Stilton. 

ilvihtij  was  their  fuss  about  little  matters.    Hawthorne. 

MIght'y,  71.  /  p^.  Mighties  (-iz).  A  warrior  of  great 
force  and  courage.     \_R.  &  Obs.'\  1  Ckron.  xi.  12. 

Might'y,  adv.     In  a  great  degree;  very.     \^CoUoq.'\ 

•'  He  was  mighty  methodical."  Jeffrey. 

We  liave  a  nti'jhty  pleasant  garden.      Doddridge. 

Mlgn'lard  (min'yerd),  a,  [F.  viignard,  akin  to  m;- 
,gnnn.     See  Minion.]    Soft ;  dainty.     [06.?.]    B.  Jonson. 

Mlgnlard-lse  (-Iz),  n.  [F.  mignardise.']  Delicate 
fondling.     \_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Mi'gnon  (mtn'ySn;  F.  me'nyoN'),  o,-  [F.]  See  3d 
Minion. 

Mi'gnon,  V.  t.  To  flatter,  [i?. 
&  Obs.'\  Daniel. 

Ml'gnon-ette'(mIn''yun-et'),». 
[F.  viignonnette,  dim.  of  inignuit 
darling.  See '2d  MiNiON.]  {Bat.)  A 
plant  {Reseda  odorafa)  haviug 
greenish  flowers  with  orange-col- 
ored stamens,  and  exhaling  a  deli- 
cious fragrance.  In  Africa  it  is  a 
low  shrub,  but  further  north  it  ia 
usually  an  annual  herb. 

Mignonette  pepper,  coarse  pepper. 

Ml-gralne'  (ml-gran').  __^ 
n.    [F.]     Same  as  AIegrim    ^ 

—  Mi-graln'ous,  n. 
Ml'grant  (mi'grant),  a. 

[L.  migrans,  p.  pr.  of  ;/)/- 
griire.  See  Migrate.]  Mi- 
gratory.    Sir  T.   Browne. 

-  n        A    migratory    bird         Mignonette.    Reduced, 
or  other  animal. 

Mi'grate  (mi'grat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Migrated 
(-grft-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  ib.  n.  Migrating  (-gra-ting).]  [L. 
migraius,  p.  p.  of  mignire  to  migrate,  transfer.]  1.  To 
remove  from  one  country  or  region  to  another,  with  a 
view  to  residence;  to  change  one's  place  of  residence; 
to  remove  ;  as,  the  Moors  who  migrated  from  Africa 
into  Spain  ;  to  migrate  to  the  West. 

2.  To  pass  periodically  from  one  region  or  climate  to 
another  for  feeding  or  breeding ;  —  said  of  certain  birds, 
fishes,  and  quadrupeds. 

Ml-gra'tlon  (nu-gra'shun),  7i.  [L.  migratio  :  cf.  F. 
migration.]     The  act  of  migrating. 

Ml'gra-to-ry  (mi'gra-t5-rj),  a.    [Cf.  F.  migraioire.] 

1.  Removing  regularly  or  occasionally  from  one  re- 
gion or  climate  to  another  ;  as,  migratory  birds. 

2.  Hence,  roving ;  wandering ;  nomad ;  as,  migratory 
habits  ;  a  migratory  life. 

Migratory  locuBt.  {ifonM  See  Locust.  -  Migratory  thrush 
{ZonDy  tin;  American  robm.    See  Robin. 

Ml-ka'do  (mi-ka'dG),  7^.  [Jap.]  The  popular  desig- 
■natinn  of  tlie  hereditary  sovereign  of  Japan. 

Mik'maks   (mTk'mSks),  ??.      Same  as  Micmacs. 

Mll'age  (mil'aj ;  48),  n.     Same  as  Mileage. 

Mil'an-ese'  (mtl'Sn-ez'  or  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mdan  in  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Milan  ;  people  of  Milan. 

Milch  (milch),  a.  [OE.  milche;  akin  to  G.  me!!:, 
Icel.  milkr,  mjolkr,  and  to  E.  milk.  See  Milk.]  1.  Giving 
milk;— now  applied  only  to  beasts.  ''Milch  camels." 
(Jen.  xxxii.  15.     ^' Milch  kine."     Shah. 

2.  Tender;  pitiful;  weeping.     {Obs.']  Shah. 


Mild  (ralld),   a.     [Compar.  MitDm   (-Sr)  ;   superl. 

MiLDUST,]      [AS.    milde;   akin  to  OS,   mildi,  D.  &  G. 

milily  OHG.  ;/(////,  Icel.  mildry  Sw.  &  Dan.  inild,  Goth. 

milds ;  cf.  Litli.  melas  dear,  Gr.  jueiAia  gladdening  gifts.] 

Gentle  ;  pleasant ;  kind  ;  soft ;  bland  ;  clement ;  lience, 

moderate  in  degree  or  quality;  —  the  opposite  of  har.sh, 

seicrc,  irritating,  violent^  disagi-eeable^  etc.  ;  —  apphed 

to  persons  and  tilings;  as,  a  mild  disposition;   a  mild 

eye ;  a  mild  air ;  a  mild  medicine ;  a  mild  iiutauity. 

The  roHV  morn  resijjns  her  liyht 

And  mddiT  glory  tn  the  noon.  Waller. 

Adore  liiiii  a«  a  mild  and  iiiercif  id  Doing.        liuucrs. 

Mild,  or  Low,  ateel,  Hteel  tliat  has  but  little  carbon  iu  it 
and  is  not  readily  hardened. 

Syii.  — Soft;  gcntlo ;  bland;  calm;  traiuinil ;  Booth- 
ing;  pleasant;  placid;  meek;  kind;  tender;  indulgent; 
clement;  mollityhig;  lenitive;  assuasive.     See  Gentle. 

Mild'en  (-'n),  '■.  t.     To  make  mild,  or  milder.  Lowell. 

Mirdew  (mllMu),  7).  [AS.  melededw  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
mil'fii'{,  G.  int-hlthnn,  vifhlfnu  ;  prob.  orig.  meaning, 
houeydew  ;  cf.  Goth,  milip  honey.  See  Mellifluous,  and 
Dew.]  {Lot.)  A  growtli  of  minute  powdery  or  webby 
fungi,  whitish  or  of  different  colors,  found  on  various 
diseased  or  decaying  substances. 

Mtl'devt;,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  ]).  p.  MiLDE'WED  (-dud);  p. 
pr.  »\:  vb.  11.  Mildewing.]     To  taint  with  mildew. 

IK?  .  ,  .  mildews  ihc  wliitu  whiat.  ^hak. 

Mil'dew.  T'.  ;.    To  become  tainted  with  mildew. 

MUd'ly  (nuld'lj),  adv.     In  a  mild  manner. 

Mlld'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mild  ;  as, 
mild/irs.'i  ui  temper  ;  tlii;  miidness  of  the  winter. 

Mile  (mil),  n.  [AS.  mil,  fr.  L.  millia,  milia,  pi.  of 
millf  a  thousand,  i.  e.,  milliapassuicjn  a  thousand  paces. 
Cf.  Mill  the  teutli  of  a  cent,  Million.]  A  certain  meas- 
ure of  distance,  being  equivalent  in  England  and  the 
United  States  to  3J0  poles  or  rods,  or  5,2SU  feet. 

[[^^^  The  distance  called  a  mile  varies  greatlv  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Its  length  in  yards  is,  in  Norway, 
12,182;  in  Bruii.4wick,  H.sii;;  in  Sweden,  11,661);  in  Hun- 

fary,  9,i;J!i ;  in  Sv\  it/.cilind,  w.'i4H;  in  Austria,  8,297;  in 
rnssia,  H,:':ii  ;  in  rnlnni,  s,|nu;  in  Italy,  2,025;  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Uiiiti^d  States,  1,760;  iu  Spam,  1,522;  in  the 
Netheikuids,  1,IW-1. 

Geographical  or  Nautical,  mile,  one  sixtieth  of  a  de- 
cree of  a  gnat  circle  of  the  earth. or  6080.27  ft.— Mile  run. 
banii*  as  'J'rain  mile.  See  uuder  Train. —Roman  mile,  a 
thnu.saiid  i>:ii;es,  eqiial  to  1,614  yards  English  measure. 
—  Statute  mile,  a  mile  conforming  to  statute,  tliat  is,  in 
England  an<l  the  United  States,  a  mile  of  5,28U  feet,  as 
distuiguished  from  any  other  mile. 

MUe'age  (mil'fij ;  4S),  n.  1.  An  allowance  for  travel- 
ing expenses  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile. 

2.  Aggregate  length  or  distance  in  miles  ;  esp.,  the  sum 
of  lengths  of  tracks  or  wires  of  a  railroad  company,  tele- 
grajdi  cumpany,  etc.     [Written  also  tnilage.] 

Conatructlve  mileage,  a  mileage  allowed  for  joumeva 
supposed  to  be  made,  but  not  actually  made.        Bartle'tt. 

MUe'post'  f-post'),  n.  A  post,  or  one  of  a  series  of 
posts,  set  up  to  indicate  spaces  of  a  mile  each  or  the  dis- 
tance ill  miles  from  a  given  place. 

Ml-le'sian  (ml-le'zhan  or  mt-le'shffn),  a.  [L.  3Tile- 
sius,  Gr.  MtAijo-io?.]  1.  (Aiic.  Geog.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Miletus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  iuliabitants. 

2.  {Irish  Legendary  Hist.)  Descended  from  King  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  wliose  two  sons  are  said  to  have  con- 
quered Ireland  abuut  1300  B.  c.  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
descHudantH  "f  King  Milesius  ;  hence,  Irish. 

Mi-le'slan.  n.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Miletus, 

2.  A  iiativL-  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

MUe'stone''  (mll'ston^),  n.  A  stone  serving  the  same 
purpijse  as  .i  mih-post. 

Mll'foll  (mil'fuil),  n.  [F.  miUe-feuille,  L.  millefo- 
lium  ;  miUe  thousand  -{- folinm  leaf.  See  Foil  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  A  common  composite  herb  {Achillea.  Millefolium) 
with  white  flowers  and  finely  dissected  leaves  ;  yarrow. 

Water  milfoil  (Hot.),  an  aquatic  herb  with  dissected 
leaves  ( Mgriophijllian). 

"  Mll'1-a'rl-a  (mTl'i-a'rt-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Miliary.] 
(.l/'v/,  I  A  fever  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  small, 
i.Mil;itrd,  red  pimples,  resembling  a  millet  seed  ni  form  or 
size  ;  miliary  fever. 

Mll'ia-ry  (mil'ya-ry;  277),  ct.  [L.  miliarins,  fr.  mi- 
lium millet:  cf.  F.  miliaire.}  1.  Like  millet  seeds;  as, 
a  miliary  eruption. 

2.  (Med.)  Accompanied  with  an  eruption  like  millet 
seeds ;  as,  a  miliary  fever. 

3.  {Zoul.)  Small  and  numerous;  as,  the  miliary  tuber- 
cles of  Echini. 

Mil'la-ry,  ?j.  {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  small  tubercles  of 
Echini. 

.'Mi'llce'(me'les').JJ.     [F.]     Militia.     [Obs.'] 

'I  MlH-ola  (mil't-o'la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  milium 
millet.  So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  millet  seed.] 
(Zo'il.)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  a  porcelanous 
shell  with  several  longitudinal  chambers. 

Mil'i-0-Ute  (-o-lit),  n.  (Paleon.)  A  fossU  shell  of,  or 
simil;ii'  to,  tlie  genus  Miliola. 

Miri-o-lite.  a.    The  same  as  Miliolitic. 

Miltollte  limeston©  ( Geol.),  a  building  stone,  one  of  the 
groiti>  lit  thi-  Paris  basin,  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
maiiy-cliambered  microscopic  shells. 

Mil'i-0-Ut'ic  (-ITt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Miliola  ;  containing  miliolites. 

Mil'l-tan-cy  l-tan-s$-),  n.  [See  Militant.]  1.  The 
state  of  bring  militant;  warfare. 

2.  A  military  spiiit  or  system;  militarism.  IL  Spencer. 

Mil'l-tant  (-t'/nt),  a.  [L.  militans,  -ajitis,  p.  pr.  of 
mildare  tn  be  a  soldier  :  cf.  F.  militant.  See  Militate.] 
Engaged  in  warfare  ;  lighting  ;  combating  ;  serving  as  a 
soldier.  —  MU'1-tant-ly,  adv. 

At  wliich  command  the  powers  mi/ifanf  .  .  . 
Moved  on  ni  silence.  ^[iiton. 

'  Church  militant,  the  Christian  church-on  earth,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant  warfare  against  its 


enemies,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  church  tri- 
^inijihant,  in  heaven, 

Mll'l-tar  Oi.IKI-ter),  a.     Military.     [Obs.']        Bacon. 

MU'l  ta  rl  ly  (-ti-rMy),  adr.    In  a  military  manner. 

Mll'Ma-rism  (-rlz'm),  n.  [Cf,  F. militarisme.A  1.  A 
military  titate  or  eonditii^n  ;  reliance  on  military  force  va 
adminiHteriiig  govermuent ;  a  military  system. 

2.  The  spirit  and  traditions  of  military  life.  Jl.  Spencer. 

Mll'i-ta-rtst  (-list),  7i.  A  military  man.  [Obti.]  Shah. 

MUa-ta-ry  (-rjj,  a.  [L.  mUitnris,  militarins.  from 
miles,  niilitis,  boldier;  cf.  F.  milUaire.']  1.  Of  or  jwr- 
taiuing  to  soldiers,  to  annw,  or  to  war ;  belonging  to,  en- 
gaged in,  or  approi)riate  to,  the  attairs  of  war  ;  as,  a 
military  \^a.r  Ada  \  W((/(V(/rj/ discipline  ;  military  bravery; 
military  conduct ;  military  renown. 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  ent'iny  to  pfoc*. 

Troop  in  tlie  lliroiiyB  of  mdauiy  men.  Shak. 

2.  Performed  or  made  by  soldiers ;  as,  a  military  elec- 
tion ;  a  mild'iry  expedition.  Bacon. 

Military  law.  See  Martial  law,  under  Martial.—  BIU- 
Itary  order,  (a)  A  command  proiii-ding  from  a  military 
superior,  (b)  An  association  of  military  perMoiiB  under  a 
bond  of  certain  peculiar  rules;  cKpeciaHy,  such  an  as- 
sociation of  knights  in  the  Mid<lh^  Agen,  or  a  body  in 
modern  times  taking  a  himilur  form,  nn'inberHJiip  of 
which  coiders  some  dietinrtiun.  —  Military  tenure,  tenure 
of  land,  on  condition  of  i^erlorming  military  service. 

Mll'l-ta-ry,  «.  [Cf.  F.  mUitaire.}  The  whole  body 
of  soldiers  ;  soldiery  ;  militia  ;  troops  ;  the  anny. 

Mll'1-tate  (mlll-tiit),  V.  i.      [imp.  &.  p.  p.   MILITATED 

(-ta'ted)  ;  jj.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Militating  (-ta'tTng).]  [L. 
militare,  militatiiui,  to  be  a  Holdier,  fr.  miles,  yniliiis, 
soldier.]  To  make  war;  to  fight ;  to  contend  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  against  and  with. 

These  are  great  questions,  where  great  nomca  nid(/o?e  againrt 
each  t,ther.  Jiurke. 

The  invisible  powers  of  heaven  seemed  to  militate  on  the  tiide 
of  thv  pious  emperor.  OUjlxm. 

Ml-li'tla  (mT-ltsh'A),  n.  [L",  military  service,  sol- 
diery, fr.  miles,  militis,  soldier:  cf.  F.  milice.]  1.  In 
the  widest  sense,  the  whole  military  force  of  a  nation, 
including  both  those  engaged  in  military  service  as  a 
business,  and  those  competent  and  available  for  such 
service ;  specifically,  the  body  of  citizens  enrolled  for 
military  instruction  and  discipline,  but  not  subject  to  be 
called  into  actual  service  except  in  emergencies. 

The  king'3  captains  and  Roldiers  fight  his  liattles,  and  yet .  .  . 
the  power  of  the  ndlitia  is  his.  Je,-.  Taj/hi. 

2.  Military  service  ;  warfare.     [06*.]  Baxter, 

Ml-li'tia-man  (mt-lTsli'a-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Militlaueh 
(-mSn).     One  who  Ijelongs  to  the  militia. 

Ml-U'U-ate  (mT-lIsh'i-at),  V.  i.  To  carry  on,  or  pre- 
pare for,  war.     [Obs.'}  M'alpole. 

Milk  (milk),  n.  [AS.  meoluc,  meoloc,  vieolc,  mile  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  meloc,  D.  7nelk,  G.  milrh^  OHG.  wdVwA. 
letd.  mjolk,  Sw.  mjolk.  Ban.  mel/:,  Goth,  milukx,  G, 
nidken  to  milk,  O'BO.melchan^'Liih.  milszti,  L.  mulgere^ 
Gr.  a/ieAyeic.  V107.  Cf.  MlLCH.  EMULSION,  MlLT  soft 
rottxf  fislies.]  1.  {Physiol.)  A  white  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mammary  glands  of  female  mammals  for  the  nourihh- 
ment  of  their  young,  consisting  of  minute  globules  of  fat 
suspended  in  a  solution  of  casein,  albumin,  milk  sugar, 
and  inorganic  salts.    "■  White  as  morne  milk."    Chaucer. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  juice  or  sap.  usually  white  in  color, 
found  in  certain  plants  ;  latex.     See  Latex. 

3.  An  emulsion  made  by  bruising  seeds ;  as,  the  jnilk 
of  almonds,  produced  by  pounding  almonds  with  sugar 
and  water. 

4.  {Zoul.)  The  ripe,  imdischarged  spat  of  an  oyster. 
Condensed  milk.    See  under  Condense,  r.  /.  —Milk  croat 

{Med.},  vesicular  eczema  occurring  on  the  face  and  scalp 
of  nursing  infants.  See  Eczema. —  Milk  fever,  ia}  \  Med.) 
Afever  which  accompanies  or  precedes  the  first  lactation. 
It  is  usually  transitory,  ib)  iVtt.  Sura.i  A  form  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis  in  cattle  ;  also,  a  variety  of  meningitis 
occurring  in  cows  after  calving.  —  Miik  glass,  glass  hav- 
ing a  milky  appearance.  —  Milk  knot  { M'^d.  >,  a  hard  lump 
forming  in  the  breast  of  a  nursing  woman,  due  to  obst ruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  milk  and  congestion  of  the  mammary 
glands. —  Milk  leg  (J/r'/.*,  a  swolltn  condition  of  the  leg, 
usually  in  puerperal  women,  caused  by  an  inflammation 
of  veins,  and  characterized  bya  white  appearance  occa- 
sioned by  an  accumulation  of  serum  and  sometimes  of 
pus  in  the  cellular  tissue.  —  Milk  meats,  food  made  from 
milk,  as  butter  and  cheese.  ['V,.v.]  BadFij.  —  Milk  mirror. 
Same  as  Escutcheon.  2.  —Milk  molar  (Anat.),  one  of  the 
deciduous  molar  teeth  which  are  slied  and  replaced  by  the 
premolars. —Milk  of  lime  (CA'v/i,),  a  waterj'  emulsion  of 
calcium  hydrate,  produced  by  macerating  quicklime  in 
water.  —  Milk  parsley  i  Bid. ),  an  umbelliferous  plant  ( Pea- 
cedanum  palus/rri  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  a  milky 
juice.— Milk  pea  iJiof.',  a  genus  ((j'alactini  of  legumi- 
nous and,  usually,  twining  plants.  ~  Milk  sickness  iM(d.\ 
a  peculiar  malignant  disease,  occurring  in  some  parts  of 
the  Western  United  States,  and  affecting  certain  kinds  of 
farm  stofk  (esp.  cowsi,  and  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
meat  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.  Its  chief  s>'mp- 
toms  in  man  are  uncontrollable  vomiting,  obstinate  con- 
stipation, pain,  and  muscular  tremors.  Its  origin  in  cat- 
tle has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  certain 
plants  in  their  food,  and  to  polluted  drinking  water.—  MUk 
snake  (Zodl.),a.  harmless  American  snake  ("/'^ftc/'/5 /rt- 
an<iulus,  or  0.  erimius).  It  is  variously  marked  with 
wliite,  gray,  and  red.  Called  also  milk  adder,  chicken 
snakf,  house  snake,  etc.  —  Milk  sugar.  iPhysiol.  chem.) 
See  Lactose,  and  Sugar  of  milk  <belowt.  —Milk  thistle 
(Bof.).  an  esculent  European  thistle  (  Sdi/'"m  mnri<nt>-u}\ 
having  the  veins  of  its  leaves  of  a  milkv  whiteness.  —  Mlli 
thrush.  (Med.)  See  Thrush.  —  Milk  tooth  yAnat.\,  one  of 
the  temporary  first  set  of  teeth  in  young  mammals .  in 
man  there  are  twenty.  —  Milk  tree  i Bot.),  a  tree  yielding 
a  milky  juice,  as  the  cow  tree  of  South  America'  (Brosi- 
mvm  (Jalactodevdron),  and  the  Euphorbia  balsamifera 
of  the  Canaries,  the  nulk  of  both  of  which  is  wholesome 
food.  —  Milk  vessel  ( Bot.  \  a  special  cell  in  the  inner  bark 
of  a  plant,  or  a  series  nf  cells,  in  which  the  milky  juice 
is  contained.  See  Latex.  — Eock  milk.  See  Anaric  min- 
eral, under  Agaeic.  —  Sugar  of  milk.  The  sugar  charac- 
teristic of  milk ;  a  hard  white  crystalline  slightlv  sweet 
substance  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  whev  of  milk. 
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^t  is  used  in  pellets  and  powder  as  a  vehicle  for  homeo- 
pathic mediciues,  and  aa  au  article  of  diet.    See  Lactose, 
Milk  (milli),  r.  t.     [imp.  &.  p.  p-  Milked  (mllictj ;  p. 
pr.  i  vb.  n.  iliLKiKG.]     1.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from 
the  breasts  or  udder  of,  by  the  hand  or  mouth  ;  to  with- 
draw the  milk  of.     **  Milking  the  kine."  Gay. 
I  have  given  euck,  and  know 
now  tendur  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  iiiilKs  me.     Shak. 

2.  To  draw  from  the  breasts  or  udder ;  to  extract,  as 
milk  ;  as,  to  milk  wholesome  milk  from  healthy  cows. 

3.  To  draw  anything  from,  as  if  by  milking ;  to  compel 
to  yield  profit  or  advantage  ;  to  plunder.  Tyndale. 

Thev  [tlie  lawvi'rs]  milk  an  unfortunate  estate  as  re<rularly  as 
a  dairyman  does  his  stock.  Lundon  Sjjcctator. 

To  milk  the  street,  to  squeeze  the  smaller  operators  in 
stocks  and  extra<  t  a  profit  from  them,  by  alternately  rais- 
ing and  depressing  prices  witlnn  a  short  range  ;  —  said  of 
the  large  dealers.  [  Cant]  —  To  milk  a  telegram,  to  use  for 
one's  own  advantage  the  contents  of  a  telegram  belong- 
ing to  another  person.    [Canl] 

Milk,  1'.  i.     To  draw  or  to  yield  milk. 

MUk'en  (m!lk"n),  a.     Consisting  of  milk.     [06^.] 

Milk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  milks ;  also,  a  mechan- 
ical apparatus  for  milking  cows. 

2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  tbat  gives  milk. 

MUk'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  milk  ;  abounding  with  food. 
IR.]     "  MUkUil  vales."  Sylvester. 

MUk'l-ly  (-T-ly)i  i"-lv.     In  a  milky  manner. 

Milk'1-ness.  ".     State  or  quality  of  being  milky. 

Miik'-liv  ered  (-llv  erd),  a.  White-livered  ;  cow- 
ardly ;  timorous.  Shak. 

MUk'maid'  {-mad'),  n.  A  woman  who  milks  cows  or 
is  employed  in  the  dairy. 

Mllk'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Milkmen  (-men).  A  man 
wlio  sells  milk  or  delivers  it  to  customers. 

Milk^SOp^  (-sQp'),  n.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk  ; 

figuratively,  an  effeminate  or  weak-minded  person.  Shak. 

To  \\f:fi  a  milksoi)  or  a  coward  ape.  C/iancer. 

Milk'  vetch'  (vgch'),  (Z?o^)  A  leguminous  herb  (,^5- 
tragalus  glycyphyllos)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  supposed  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  milk  in  goats.  ' 

C^^  The  name  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  whole  genus  ' 
Asti'tgnlits,  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred  spe-  i 
cies  in  North  America,  and  even  more  elsewhere. 

Mllk'weed'  (-wed'),  n.     {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  gen-  < 
era  Asclepi'is  and  Acerates,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice, 
and  having  its  seeds  attached  to  a  long  silky  down  ;  silk-  I 
weed.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  plants  ! 
with  a  milky  juice,  as  to  several  kinds  of  spurge. 

Mllk'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  {B"f.)  A  genus  of  plants 
{Pulyfjitla)  of  many  species.  The  common  European 
/*.  vulgaris  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  produ- 
cing a  riow  of  milk  in  nurses. 

Z^^  The  species  of  Campanula,  or  bellflower,  are 
flometiraes  called  milkicort,  from  their  milky  juice. 

Mllk'y  (-J"),  ^-     1*  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  milk. 
Pails  high  foaming  with  a  milkij  flood.  Pope. 

2.  Like,  or  somewhat  like,  milk ;  whitish  and  turbid  ; 
as,  the  wateris  milky.     "  Milky  juice.'*  Arbathnot. 

3.  Yielding  milk.     "3/i7/.i/ mothers."       lioscommon. 

4.  Mild ;  tame  ;  spiritless. 

Has  friendeliip  such  a  laiiit  and  ?ni7ty  heart  ?        Sliak. 

MUky  Way.    (Astro7i.)  See  Galaxt,  1. 

Mill  (mil),  7?.  [L.  7n///e  a  thousand.  Cf.  Mile.]  A 
money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  having  the  value 
of  the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

Mill,  ".  [OE.  mille,  melle,  mulle,  milne,  AS.  luyln, 
myleu  ;  akin  to  D.  rnolen,  G.  miihle,  OHG.  mull,  muUn, 
Icel.  rnylna  ;  all  prob.  from  L.  moliita,  fr.  mola  mill- 
stone ;  prop.,  that  which  grinds,  akin  to  molere  to  grind,  ] 
Goth,  malan,  G.  mahleii,  and  to  E.  meal.  V108.  See 
JIeal  flour,  and  cf.  Moline.]  1.  A  machine  for  grind- 
ing or  comminuting  any  substance,  as  grain,  by  rubbing 
and  cmsliing  it  between  two  hard,  rough,  or  indented 
surfaces  ;  as,  a  gristwnV/;  a  coffee  mill ;  a  bone  mill. 

2.  A  machine  used  for  expelling  the  juice,  sap,  etc., 
from  vegetable  tissues  by  pressure,  or  by  pressure  in 
combination  with  a  grinding,  tearing,  or  cutting  proc- 
cbb;  as,  a  cider  viill ;  a  cane  milt. 

3.  A  macliine  for  grinding  and  polishing ;  as,  a  lapi- 
dary mill. 

4.  A  common  name  for  various  machines  which  pro- 
duce a  mamifactured  product,  or  change  the  form  of  a 
raw  material  by  the  continuous  repetition  of  some  simple 
action  ;  as,  a  aawmill ;  a  stamping  mill,  etc. 

6.  A  building  or  collection  of  buildings  with  macliin- 
ery  by  which  the  processes  of  manufacturing  are  carried 
on  ;  as,  a  cotton  mill ;  a  powder  yaill :  a  rolling  mill. 

6.  (Die  Sinkivg)  A  hardened  steel  roller  having  a 
design  in  relief,  used  for  imprinting  a  reversed  copy  of 
the  design  in  a  softer  metal,  as  copper. 

7.  (Miviitfj)  (a)  Au  excavation  in  rock,  transverse  to 
the  workings,  from  which  material  for  filling  is  obtained. 
(b)  A  pasHagit  underground  through  which  ore  is  shot. 

8.  A  milling  cutter.     See  Ilhist.  under  Milling. 

0.  A  pngiliMtic  encounter.    [Can('\     Jt.  J).  lilackmore. 

Edfte  mill,  Flint  mlU,  etc.  See  under  Edgb,  Flint,  etc. 
—  Mill  bar  (/rati  Works),  a  rough  bar  rolled  or  drawn 
diri'ctly  from  a  blo'Mn  or  piiddb- bar  for  ninversion  into 
inercliant  iron  in  tlu-  mill.  —  Mill  cinder,  hlag  from  a  pud- 
dling furmace.  —  MUl  head,  tlie  lu-ad  ot  water  employed 
to  turn  the  wheel  "f  a  mill.  —  Mill  pick,  a  pick  for  drt-Hn- 
ing  millstonoH.  —  Mill  pond,  a  pond  that  supplies  tin- 
water  for  a  mill.  Mill  race,  tin*  canal  in  whicb  water  is 
conveyod  to  a  mill  whi-el.  or  the  cnrrfnt  of  wiitir  whidi 
drives  the  wheel.  -  Mill  tall,  tbf  w;»t.T  wlii-li  Jlnus  from 
a  mill  wheid  after  tiirniiig  it,  or  tin* .  liauml  in  u)ijrh  Ih.- 
wat-Tllow8.  -  MlU  tooth,  agrind.Tor  umlar  tooth  Mill 
wheel,  the  w.iUt  wheel  that  drives  tin-  UKuliimTV  nf  a 
mill.  'Roller  mill,  amill  in  which  thmr  or  tiM-^tl  jn  m;idi- 
by 'TUMhing  grain  between  rollers. —  Stamp  mill  (MniiiKii. 
a  mill  ill  which  ore  is  crnHhcfl  by  stampH.  To  go  throu«h 
the  mill,  to  cxpcrifiHi-  t  he  Miitli-riiig  or  discipline  ncccMMii- 
ry  to  bring  one  to  ii .  crtain  degree  of  knowledge  or  skill. 
or  U>  a  certain  mental  state. 


Mill  (niTl),  V.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Milled  (mild) ;  p.  pr. 
^' i^.  ;i.  Milling.]  [See  Mill, 7^., and  ef.MuLLER.]  1.  To 
reduce  to  fine  particles,  or  to  small  pieces,  m  a  mill ;  to 
grind  ;  to  comminute. 

2.  To  shape,  finish,  or  transform  by  passing  through  a 
machine  ;  specifically,  to  shape  or  dress,  as  metal,  by 
means  of  a  rotary  cutter. 

3.  To  make  a  raised  border  around  the  edges  of,  or  to 
cut  fine  grooves  or  indentations  across  the  edges  of,  as  ot 
a  coin,  or  a  screw  head  ;  also,  to  stamp  in  a  coining 
press ;  to  coin. 

4.  To  pass  through  a  fulling  mill ;  to  full,  as  cloth. 

5.  To  beat  with  the  fists.     {Cant}  Thackeray. 

6.  To  roll  into  bars,  as  steel. 

To  mill  chocolate,  to  make  it  frothy,  as  by  churning. 

MlU,  ).  ('.  (Zo'ul.)  To  swim  under  water;  —  said  of 
air-breathing  creatures. 

Mill'board'  (-bord'),  ?(.     A  kind  of  stout  pasteboard. 

Miil'-cake'  (-kak'),  7i.  The  incorporated  materials 
for  gunpowder,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  mass  or  cake, 
ready  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  granulation. 

Mill'dam'  (-dam'),  n.  A  dam  or  mound  to  obstruct  a 
water  course,  and  raise  the  water  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  turn  a  mill  wheel. 

Milled  (mild),  a.  Having  been  subjected  to  some  proc- 
ess of  milling. 

Milled  cloth,  cloth  that  has  been  beaten  in  a  fulling  mill. 

—  Milled  lead,  lead  rolled  into  sheets. 

Mil  le-fl-O're  glass'  (mTl'le-fl-o're  glas')-  [It.  inillr 
thousand  -j-jiore  tlower.]  Slender  rods  or  tubes  of  col- 
ored glass  fused  together  and  embedded  in  clear  glass ; 

—  used  for  paperweights  and  other  small  articles. 

Mil  le-na'rl-an  (mTl'le-na'rl-on),  u.  [See  Millenary.] 
Consisting  of  a  thousand  years  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
millennium,  or  to  tlie  Millenarians. 

Mil  le-na'ri-an,  ".  One  who  believes  that  Christ  will 
personally  reign  un  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  Chiliast. 

Mil'Ie-na'ri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),         in.  The  doctrine  of 

Mille-na-rlsm (mil'le-n£-rlz'm).  j      Millenarians. 

Mil'le-na-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  viHlenarius,  fr.  milleni  a 
thousand  eacli,  fr.  mille  a  thousand:  cf.  F.  niillenaire. 
See  Mile.]     Consisting  of  a  thousand  ;  millennial. 

Mil1e-na-ry,  n.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years;  a 
millennium;  also,  a  Millenarian.  "During  that  wille- 
nnri/,"'  Hare. 

Mil-len'nl-al  (mTl-15n'nT-aI),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  miileunium,  or  to  a  thousand  years  ;  as,  a  millennial 
period  ;  millennial  happiness. 

Mil-len'ni-al-iSt,  n.  One  who  believes  that  Christ 
will  reign  personally  on  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  Chili- 
ast ;  also,  a  believer  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity for  a  long  period. 

Mil-len'nl-an-lsm  (-nn-Tz'm),  \  n.  Belief  in,  or  expec- 

Mil-Ien'nl-a-rlsni  (-a-rlz'm),  \  tation  of,  the  mil- 
lennium ;  millenarianism. 

Mll'len-nlst  (mTl'16n-nIst),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
tiie  iriiiltMinium.     \_Ohs.']  Johnson. 

Mil-len^ni-um  (mtl-16n'ni-Qin).  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  mille 
a  tlioti.sand  -\-  annus  a  year.  See  Mile,  and  Annual.]  A 
thousand  years;  especially,  the  thousand  years  men- 
tioned in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  during 
which  holiness  is  to  be  triumphant  throughout  the  world. 
Some  believe  that,  during  this  period,  Christ  will  reign 
on  earth  in  person  with  his  saints. 

Mille-ped  (mllMc-ped).  n.  [L.  millepeda  ;  vulle  a 
thousand  -\-pes,  pedis,  foot :  cf.  ¥.  mille-pitds.'l  {Zonl.) 
A  myriapod  with  many  legs,  esp.  a  clhlognath,  as  the 
galleyworm.     [Written  also  millipede  and  milliped.'] 

I  Mll-le-po'ra   (mtl-lt-po'ra),    n.     [NL.]     {Zo'dl.)    A 
genus    of    Hydrocorallia,   which 
includes  the  raillepores. 

Mille-pore  (mlKle-por),  n. 
[L.  7»i)7/^  thousand -[-/"''■"^  pore  : 
cf.  F.  millepore.']  (Zoul.)  Any 
coral  of  the  genus  Millepora,  hav- 
ing the  surface  nearly  smooth, 
and  perforated  with  very  minute 
unequal  pores,  or  cells.  The  ani- 
mals are  hydroids,  not  Antho- 
zoa.     See  Hydrocorallia. 

Mine-po-rlte(-pi*i-rit),7i.  {Pa- 
lefm.)  A  fos.sil  millepore. 

Miirer  (mTl'er).  n.  1.  One 
who  keeps  or  attends  a  flour  mill 
or  gristmill. 

2.  A  milling  machine. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  moth  or  lepidopterous  insect;  —  so 
called  becau.se  the  wings  appear  as  if  covered  with  white 
dust  or  powder,  like  a  miller's  clothes.  Called  also  moth 
miller,  {h)  The  eagle  ray.  (c)  The  hen  harrier.  {I'ror. 
Eng.-\ 

Miller's  thumb.  { Zo'al. )  (a )  A  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
genus  ( 'ran  idea  (for- 
merly Coitus),  as  the 
European  species  ( H. 
aahifi,  and  the  Amer- 
iciin  (  C.  (jrarili.'i)  ;  — 
called  also  Intllhtad. 
(h)  A  .small  bird,  as  tlie 
goM-crest.  chin-chalf, 
and  long  -  tailed  tit. 
IJ'rov.  Lnu.] 

Mlllor-lte  (niTl'ler-it).  «.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  William  Miller  (d.  IM'J),  who  taught  that  the  end  of 
the  world  and  tlie  second  coming  of  Christ  were  at  hanil. 

MU'lor-lte,  n.  [From  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge, 
Eiig. )  {Mill.)  A  sulphide  of  nickel,  commonly  occurring 
ill  delicate  capillary  cryMtalu,  also  in  incrustations  ol  a 
brnii/e  yellow  ;  —  sometimeH  called  hair  jiyrites. 

Mtl-los'i-mal  (inTl-le«'T-nu/l).  a.  [h.  jnillesirnux,  fr. 
uiil/r  a  thousand.]  ThouHnndth ;  consisting  of  thou- 
sandlli  ])artH;  as,  millesimal  inicUonR. 

MU'Iet  (niTl'letj,  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  mil,  L.  milium; 
akin  to  Gr.  iitXivT}^  AS.  mil.]     (liol.)  The  name  of  sev- 


Millepore  (,^filleporn  aJci- 
curnis)  of  Florida. 


MilU-r's  Thumb  (  i'laimlfa  gohio). 


eral  cereal  and  forage  grasses  which  bear  an  abundance 
of  small  roundish  grains.  The  common  millets  of  Ger- 
many and  Southern  Europe  are  Punictim  miliaceum,a.ii^ 
Setaiia  Italica. 

C^^^  Arabian  millet  is  Sonjhum  Ilalepense.  —  Egyptian, 
or  East  Indian,  millet  is  I'tnifiUaria  .•ijiii.atu.  —Indian  mil- 
let is  .'i'jr'jhnm  i'dijnii-.  (See  under  l.NI)I.;.N.  I— Italian 
millet  is  .S'iaria  If-dii'i,  a  coarse,  rank-gruwmg  animid 
grass,  valuable  for  fodder  when  cut  young,  ami  bearing 
nutritive  seeds;  —  called  also  llunija'rimi  fjruss.  —  Teza-t 
miUetjfi  Pan icittn  Tejranum. —Wili  millet,  o'r  Millet  grass, 
is  Miiium  ejf'a.'iitm.,  a  tall  grass  growing  in  woods. 

MilOl-  (mTl'lT-).  [From  L.  mille  a  thousand.]  {Met- 
ric System,  Elec,  Mech,,  etc.)  A  prefix  denoting  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  ;  as,  7;n7/nneter,  viilligTixia,  viilliumpi-re. 

Mil  li-am'p^re'  (mTI'lT-aN'par'),  n.  [Milli-  +  awi- 
p'err.l     (L'ltr. )  The  thousandth  part  of  one  ampere. 

I!  Mll'liard'  (F.  melyar' ;  E.  mil'lT-ard),  n.  [F.,  from 
mille,  mil,  thousand,  L.  viille.l  A  thousand  millions; 
—  called  also  billion.     See  Billion. 

Mllli-a-ry  (mtllT-ii-ry),  a.  [L.  milliari7(s  containing 
a  thou.sand,  fr.  7itille  thousand  :  cf.  F.  miUiaire  milUary. 
See  Mile.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mile,  or  to  distances  by 
miles;  denoting  a  mile  or  miles. 

A  miUiarij  column,  from  which  they  used  lo  Compute  the 
distance  of  all  the  cities  and  places  of  Hole.  LieJyn. 

Milll-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Milliabies  (-rlz).  [L.  milliariitm. 
See  MiLLiARY.  a.]     A  milestone. 

I  Mil'ller'  (me'lya'),  "-  [F.,  fr.  inille  thousand.]  A 
weight  of  the  metric  system,  being  one  million  grams  ;  a 
metric  ton. 

MUli-lold'  (milli-foldO,  fT.     [L.  inille  thousand  -f-  E. 

/o/(/ times.]    Thousandtold.    IB.)    Uitvies{IIoly  Poode). 

Milli-gratn        (  (-grSm),  n.    [F.  milligramme :  milli- 

Mir  11- gramme  (      milli-  +  gramme.    See  3d  Gram.] 

A  measure  of  weight,  in  the  metric  system,  being  the 

thousandth  part  of  a  gram.  e(iual  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic 

millimeter  of  water,  or  .01543  of  a  grain  avoirdupois. 

Milli-li'ter  I  (mtl'lT-le'ter  or  nnl-lTl'I-ter),   n.     [F. 

Mil'li-li'tre  I      milUUtre ;   milli-  miWi- -\- litre.      See 

Liter.]     A  measure  of  caj^acity  in  the  metric  system, 

containing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  liter.     It  is  a  cubic 

centimeter,  and  is  efpial  to  ,uni  of  an  English  cubic  inch, 

or  to   o;i3-^  of  an  American  fluid  ounce. 

Milli-me'ter  \  (mTint-me  ter    or    mTl-lTm'§-ter),    w. 

Mllli-me'tre  I        [F.      milUnietre ;   milli-  milli-  + 

metre.     See  3d  Meter.]     A  lineal  measure  in  the  metric 

system,  containing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  meter ;  equaL 

to  .03937  of  an  inch.     See  3d  Meter. 

Milll-ner  (mtl'lT-ner),  7).  [From  Milaner  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Milan,  in  Italy  ;  hence,  a  man  from  Milan  who 
imported  women's  finery.]  1.  Formerly,  a  man  who  im- 
jiorted  and  dealt  in  small  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,, 
especially  such  as  please  the  fancy  of  women.     \_Obs.'\ 

No  inilliiier  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.      Shak. 
2.  A  person,  usually  a  woman,  who  makes,  trims,  or 
deals  in  hats,  bonnets,  headdresses,  etc.,  for  women. 

Man  miUiner.  a  man  who  makes  or  deals  in  millinery  ; 
hence,  contemptuously,  a  man  who  is  busied  with  trifiing- 
occupations  or  einbellislunents. 

MilTl-ner-y  (-n6r-y),  n.     1.  Tlie  articles  made  or  sold 
by  milliners,  as  headdresses,  hats  or  bonnets,  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  the  like. 
2.  The  business  or  work  of  a  milliner. 
Mll'li-neV  (mTl'lT-u5t'),  "•    A  stiff  cotton  fabric  used 
by  milliners  for  lining  bomiets. 

Milling  (mtl'Tng).  n.  The  act  or  employment  of 
grinding  or  passing  through  a  mill ;  the  process  of  full- 
ing doth  ;  the  process  of  making  a  raised  or  indented 
edge  upon  coin,  etc.  ;  the  process  of  dressing  surfaces  of 
various  shapes  with  rotary  cutters.     See  Mill. 

High  milling,  milling  in  which  grain  is  reduced  to  flour 
b>  I  Ru<  cesMoii  of  crackings,  or  of  slight  and  partial 
crusliings.  alternately  with  sifting  and  sorting 
tin  pn  duct. -- Low  milling,  milling  in  which 
111  I  hii  tinii  is  ellerted  in  a  single  crushing  or 
^niKluii,  -  MiUing  cutter,  a  tinted,  sliarp-edged 
r<  t  ir\  I  utter  for  dresMiiL;  surface.^,  as  of  metal,  , 
of  \aiious  sh.apes.  —  Milling  machine,  a  machine 
tool  for  dressing  surfa<es  liv  rotary  cutters.  — 
Milling  tool,  a  roller  with  indented  edge  or  sur- 
face, tor  producing  like  indentations  in  metal 
b\  rolling  pressure,  as  in  turning  ;  a  knuiling 
tool,  a  milling  cutter. 

Million  (inTl'yuiO,  n.  [F.,  from  LL.  millio,  fr.  L. 
millf  a  thousand.  See  Mile.]  1.  The  number  of  ten 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand  thousand,  —  written 
1,000,000.     See  the  Note  under  Hundred. 

2.  A  very  great  number  ;  an  indefinitely  large  number. 
Miltlniifi  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know.     /.orke. 

3.  The  mass  of  common  people; — with  the  article/Af. 

Fur  the  pliiy,  1  niiuinber,  pleased  not  the  million.    Sliak. 

Mil'lion-alre'  (mTlyun-flr';  277),  n.  [F.  million- 
naire.'l  One  whose  wealth  is  counted  by  millions  of 
francs,  dollars,  or  p(tiinds  ;  a  very  rich  person  ;  a  person 
worth  a  million  or  more.     [Written  also  millionnaire.'] 

Mil  llon-air^ess,  n-  A  woman  who  is  a  milhonaire,  or 
the  \\  ife  of  a  millionaire.     [Ilumoj-ousJ  Jlolmes. 

Mil'lion-a-ry  (mTl'yun-a-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
millions;  consisting  of  milUuiis;  as,  the  7nillionary  cliro- 
nolncv  of  the  puiidita.  Pinkerton. 

Miilloned  (inTl'yQnd),  a.  Multiplied  by  millions;  in- 
numerable.    [  0/<,v.]  Shal: 

V  MU'llon'nalre'  (mf'IyJ'narO,  n.    [F.]    Millionaire. 

Milliontb  (niTI'ynnth),  a.  Being  the  In.st  one  of  .i 
million  (d  nnitu  or  ot)jecta  counted  in  regular  order  from 
the  tirHt  of  ;i  Hcries  or  sucTCHsion  ;  being  one  of  ainlllion. 

Minionth,  ".  The  quotient  of  a  uuit  divided  by  one 
million  ;  one  of  a  million  equal  parts. 

Mil'll-ped(-ll-p5d),n,    {Zonl.)  Tlie  same  afl  Mn,LEPED. 

Milll-stere  (-ster  or  -stitr),  n.  [F.  }nilh\':t^re,  fromi 
milli-  milli-  -\-  sti're  a  stere.]    A  liter,  or  cubic  declmettir. 

Milll-WO'ber  (-vu'ber),  u.  [Milli-  -f  u-ebcr.]  {Phys- 
^:)  The  thounandth  part  of  one  webcr. 
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MILLREA 

MHlTea'  (mtl'ie'),  Mlll'ree',   MlU'rels'  (res'),  n. 

See  MiLKKIs. 

Mlll'rind'  (-rindO,  MlU'rynd'  (-rin.l').  n.  [Mill  ^\- 
■'!/"</.]  (//(■/.)  A  tit;iini  NiipiioMtid  to  rupitneiit  tlu!  iron 
ulii.li  ImMw  i\  iiiilLstoiie  by  l.riii^r  get  into  itH  center. 

Mill'-slx'pence  (mtl'firk.s'pcns),  ?/.  A  milked  wix- 
iH'ii.-d  ;  —  the  sixpence  being  one  of  tlio  first  Euglisli 
ouins  iiiilkd  (l^iOI). 

Milestone'  (nul'aton'),  71.  One  of  two  circulur  stones 
used  for  grinding  grain  or  other  substance. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  miU»tunp  to  pledge. 

Di^nt.  xxiv.  (J. 

^^^  The  cellular  sriireous  rock  called  bulirstone  is 
usually  employed  fur  niillHtoiies ;  also,  some  kinds  of 
lava,  as  tliat  of  Niedt■nlll■lldi^,  or  other  firm  rock  with 
rough  texture.  The  surlace  ot  a  millstone  has  usually  a 
series  of  radial  grooves  in  which  tlie  powdered  material 
collects. 

Millstone  grit  (GrclA,  a  hard  and  coarse,  grittv  saiid- 
sti.iii',  dividuit;  till'  rarhuiitlrniiiH  Iroin  tin-  SiilK'^aibun- 
if.-MHis  str.ita.  S.-i'  Fiininll  fur/:,  un<lcr  l''AitK\VEl,l,. -/., 
and  r/tai/  uf  Geolooy.  To  see  Into,  ">•  through,  a  mill- 
stone, to  see  into  or  tlirougli  a  difficult  matter.    (Cidloq.) 

MlU'work'  (-wQvkO,  n.  1.  The  shafting,  gearing, 
rnd  other  driving  machinery  of  mills. 

2.  Tiie  business  of  setting  up  or  of  operating  mill 
niaciiinery. 

MUl'wrlght'  {-rit'),  n.  A  mechanic  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  buihl  mills,  or  to  set  up  their  machinery. 

MU'rels'  (mTl'res^;  Pg.  niel'ra'es),  h.  [Pg.  mil  reis, 
i.  e.,  one  thousand  reis  ;  vtil  a  thousand  -f-  reis^  pi.  of 
real  a  rei.]  A  Portuguese  money  of  account  rated  in 
the  treasury  department  of  the  United  States  at  one  dol- 
lar and  eight  cents;  also,  a  Brazilian  money  of  account 
rated  at  fifty-four  cents  and  six  mills. 

Milt  (mTlt),  n.  [AS.  mit(e ;  akin  to  D.  viilt,  G.  7nilz, 
OHG.  milzi,  Icel.  miKi,  Dan.  inilt,  Sw.  mjUlte^  and  prob. 
to  E.  malty  welt.  V108.  See  Malt  the  grain.]  {AnaL) 
The  spleen. 

Milt,  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  melk,  Sw.  mjalke,  G.  milch, 
and  E.  milk.  See  Milk.]  {Z06I.)  {a)  Tlie  spermatic 
fluid  of  fishes,  {b)  The  testes,  or  spermaries,  of  fishes 
when  filled  with  spermatozoa. 

Milt.  V,  i.    To  impregnate  (the  roe  of  a  fisli)  with  milt. 

Mllt'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  D.  milter,  G.  milcher,  milchner. 
Bee  'AI  Milt.]     {Zool.)  A  male  fish. 

MU-to'nl-an  (nuI-to'nT-on),  a.     Miltonic.  Lowell. 

Mll-ton'ic  (mTI-ti5n'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, Milton,  or  his  writings;  as,  Miltonic  prose. 

MUt'waste'  (mTlt'wast'),  n.  [Ist  viitt  -{-  icasleA 
{Hot.)  A  small  European  fern  {Asplenium  Cetemch) 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Mll'vlne  (rall'vTn  or-vln),  a.  [L.  viilvus  kite.] 
{Zonl.)  Of  or  resembling  birds  of  the  kite  kind. 

MlI'vlne,  V.     {Zo'ul.)  A  bird  related  to  tlie  kite. 

llMU'vus  (-vus),7i.  [L.,  a  kite.]  {Z06I.)  A  genua  of 
raptorial  birds,  including  tlie  European  kite. 

Mime  (mim),  n.  [L.  mi  in  us,  Gr.  fjiliJ-o-;,  akin  to  fjn- 
fXfL<reat  to  imitate,  to  mimic  :  cf.  F.  miine.    Cf.  Mimosa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  drama  in  wliich  real  persons  and  events 
were  generally  represented  in  a  ridiculous  manner. 

2-  An  actor  in  such  representations. 

Mime,  i'.i.    Tomimic.    [06^-.]  — Mlm'er  (mim'er),  n. 

Mlm'e-0-grapll  (mtm'e-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  tJ-ifxelaBai  to 
imitate +  -///(7;j/i.]  An  autographic  stencil  copying  de- 
vice invented  by  Edison. 

II  Mi-me'sls  (mt-me'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fj.Cfj.ijcTL';  imi- 
tation.]    {Rhet.  &  Biol.)  Imitation;  mimicrv. 

M.{m'e-tene  (mTm'e-ten),  11.     {Min.)  See  Mimetite. 

rai-met'lc  {mt-m6t'Ik  ;  -JTT),  I  a.     [Gr.  ^'M^rtKb?,  fr. 

Ml-met'Ic-al  (-T-kr/l),  (     fHfj^elaOa.^  to  imitate.] 

1.  Apt  to  imitate;  given  to  mimicry  ;  imitative. 

2.  {Biol.)  Characterized  by  mimicry ;— applied  to 
animals  and  plants;  as,  mimetic  species  ;  mimetic  organ- 
isms.    See  Mimicry. 

Mim'e-tlsm  (mlm'S-tTz'm),  n.  [From  Gr.  fjufielaOai 
to  mimic]     (Biol.)  Same  as  Mimicry. 

Mim'e-tite  (-tit),  n.  [Gr.  ^ii/^iTj-nj?  an  imitator.  So 
called  because  it  resembles  pyromorphite.]  {Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  in  pale  yellow  or  brownish  hexagonal 
crystals.     It  is  an  arseniate  of  lead. 

Mim^'lc  (niTm'Tk),  (  a.     [L.  mimicus,  Gr.  fitjuiKo?,  fr. 
Mlm'lc-alt-i-kal),  1      filfjLO':  mime:  cf.   F.   mimique. 
See  MiaiE.]     1.  Imitative;  mimetic. 

Oft.  in  her  absence,  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  mutate  her.  Milton. 

Man  is,  of  all  ci-eaturca,  tlie  most  mimical.      JV.  Wottnn, 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  formed  by,  imitation ;  imitated ; 
a,s,  inimic  gestures.     '^^ Mimic  hootings."      Wordsicorth. 

3.  {Min.)  Imitative;  characterized  by  resemblance  to 
other  forms ;  —  applied  to  crystals  which  by  twinning 
resemble  simple  forms  of  a  liigher  grade  of  symmetry. 

^W'  Mimic  often  implies  something  droll  or  ludicrous, 
and  is  less  dignified  than  iniitntire. 
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Mimic  beetle  (Zo'oL),  a  beetle  that  feigns  death  when 
disturbed,  esp.  the  species  of  Hister  and  allied  genera. 

Mim'lc,  71.  One  who  imitates  or  mimics,  especially 
one  who  does  so  for  sport ;  a  copyist ;  a  buffoon.    Bnrke. 

Mlm'ic.  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mimicked  (-Tkt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Mimicking.]  1.  To  imitate  or  ape  for  sport ;  to 
ridicule  by  imitation. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 

1  he  hahit  muinc,  and  the  nuen  belie.  Dri/dcv. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  assume  a  resemblance  to  (some  other  or- 
ganism of  a  totally  different  nature,  or  some  surrounding 
object),  as  a  means  of  protection  or  advantage. 

Syn.— Toape;  imitate;  counterfeit;  mock. 

Mlm'lc-al-ly  (-T-kol-ly),  adv.    In  an  imitative  manner. 

Mlm'tclc-er  (-Tk-er),  n.  1.  One  who  mimics  ;  a  mimic. 

2.  (Z06I.)  An  animal  which  imitates  something  else, 
in  form  or  habits. 

Mlm'lc-ry  (-Tk-rJ),  v.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  one 
who  mimics;  ludicrous  imitation  for  sport  or  ridicule. 


2.  (Biol.)  Protective  resemblance;  the  resomblance 
which  certain  animals  atnl  plants  exhibit  to  other  ani- 
mals and  plants  or  to  the  natural  objects  among  whicli 
they  live,  —a  characteristic  which  serves  as  thmr  chief 
nieaus  of  protection  against  enemies;  imitation;  mime- 
sis; minielisui. 

Mi-mog'ra-pher  (mt-mSg'ri-fer),  n.  [L.  mimof/m- 
phus,  (ir.  ixi/ioypu'liO't  ;  fJ.liJ-0%  a  mime  -\-  ypaufteii/  to  write  : 
cf.  F.  miiiior/nip/ir.~\  A  writer  of  mimeH.  ,Sir  T.  Jlerhcrf. 
II  Ml-mo'sa  (uit-uio'si;  'J77),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. /iiA"« 
imitator.  Cf.  Mime.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  containing  many  s[iecieH,  and  including  the  sensi- 
tive plants  {Miniosii  xn,.utiiui,  and  M.  pudicd). 

U:^"*  The  term  miinosn  iw  also  api>lied  in  commerce  to 
several  kinds  of  bark  imported  from  Australia,  and  used 
ni  tanning  ;  -called  also  wattle  bark.  Tomliiison. 

Mi'mo-tan'nlc  (mi'm6-t5n'nTk),  a.  [Mi moBa~\-  tan- 
nic.] it'/i,',,,.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  variety 
(j|  taunin  or  tannic  acid  found  in  Acacia,  Mimosa,  etc. 

i;Mi'na(mi'nA).7(. ;  pi.  L.  MiN-«(-ne),  E.  MiNA8(-n4z). 
[L.,  Ir.  Gr.  /uca.]  An  ancient  weight  or  denomination 
of  money,  of  varying  value.  The  Attic  miua  was  valued 
at  a  hundred  drachmas. 
Ml'na  (mi'nA),  ji.  {Z06I.)  See  Myna. 
Mln'a-ble  (min'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  mined;  as, 
minable  earth.  Sir  T.  i\orth. 

Ml-na'CiOU8  (mT-na'shtis),  a.     [L.  miytar,   -acis.     See 
Menace.]     Threatening;  menacing.     [B.] 
Ml-nac'l-ty{-nls'I-ty),7f.  Disposition  to  threaten,  [i?.] 
Min''a-ret  (mln'a-rSt),  7J.     [Sp.  viijiarete,  Ar.  mana- 
rat  lamp,  lantern,  lighthouse,  tur- 
ret, fr.  7iar  to  shine.]     {Arch.)  A 
slender,  lofty  tower  attached  to  a 
mosque  and  surrounded  by  one  or 
more    projecting   balconies,    from 
which  the  summons  to  prayer  is 
cried  by  the  muezzin. 

Mln-ar'gent  (mln-iir'ji^nt),  n. 
[Prob.  contr.  from  alu»ii?num  -f- 
L.  argentum  silver.]  An  alloy  con- 
sisting of  copper,  nickel,  tungsten, 
and  aluminium;  —  used  by  jewel- 
ers. 

Mln'a-to'rl-al-ly  (mTn'i-to'rl- 
ffj-ly),  Mln'a-to-rl-ly  (mln'A-to- 
rl-lj),  adr.  In  a  minatory  manner ; 
with  threats. 

Mln'a-tO-ry  (mTn'a-tS-rJ),  n. 
[L.  minatorius,  fr.  minari  to 
threaten.  See  Menace.]  Threat- 
ening ;  menacing.  Bacon. 
Mi-naul'  (mT-ual'),  n.  [Zobl.) 
Same  as  Manul. 

Mince  (mlns),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Minced  (mTnst) ,  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  MiNciNS  (mln'sing).]  [AS.  min- 
sifni  to  grow  less,  dwindle,  fr.  min 
small ;  akin  to  G.  minderleS3,Goth. 
mintiiza  less,  vii7is  less,  adv.,  L. 
7J?/;;or,  adj.  (cf.  Minor);  or  more 
likely  fr.  F.  mincer  to  mince,  prob. 
from  (assumed)  LL.  miiintiore. 
VlOl.  SeeMiNisH.]  1,  To  cut  in 
to  very  small  pieces ;  to  chop  fine 
to  hash;  as,  to/jnVicfmeat.  Bacon 

2.  To  suppress  or  weaken  the  force  of ;  to  extenuate  ; 
to  palliate;  to  tell  by  degrees,  instead  of  directly  and 
frankly ;  to  clip,  as  words  or  expressions ;  to  utter  half 
and  keep  back  half  of. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  eay  —  *'  I 

love  you."  shak. 

Siren,  now  viince  the  sin, 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase.  Dryden. 

If.  to  mince,  his  meaning,  I  hud  either  omitted  some  part  of 

aid,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of  his  cxpressinn,  I 

'"' " — '  '■  =  "-  Dnnleti. 

Shak 

X    ,  to  walk  in 

a  prim,  affected  manner. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched 
forth  necka  and  wanton  eyes,  .  .  .  mincing  as  they  go.  Is.  lii.  10. 
I'll  .  .  .  turn  two  "uncinff  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak. 

2.  To  act  or  talk  with  affected  nicety ;  to  affect  deli- 
cacy in  manner. 

Mince,  71.     A  short,  precise  step  ;  an  affected  manner. 

Mince'-meat' (-met'),  w-  Minced  meat;  meatchopped 

very  fine  ;  a  mixture  of  boiled  meat,  suet,  apples,  etc., 

chopped  very  fine,  to  which  spices  and  raisins  are  added  ; 

—  used  in  making  mince  pie. 

Mince'  pie'  (pIO-     A  pie  made  of  mince-meat. 
Min'cer  (mTn'ser),  7?.     One  who  minces. 
Mln'cing  (mTn'sing).  a.    That  minces;  characterized 
by  primne^^s  or  affected  nicety. 

Mln'cing  ly,  adv.  In  a  mincing  manner;  not  fully 
withjtff.-.-t.-d  nicet}-. 

Mind  (mind),  71.  [AS.  mynd,  f/emi/nd  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
7iiinna  memory,  love,  G.  mihyie  love,' Dan.  vtinde  mind, 
memory,  remembrance,  consent,  vote,  Sw.  ??hh7)?  mem- 
ory, Icel.  minni,  Goth,  gaminid.-!,  L.  mens,  7nefifis.  mind, 
Gr.  /j.€'i'o?,  Skr.  ma/ias  mind,  moTi  to  think.  V104.  278. 
Cf.  Comment,  Man,  Mean,  v.,  3d  Mental,  Mignonette, 
Minion,  Mnemonic,  Monet.]  1.  The  intellectual  or 
rational  faculty  in  man  ;  the  understanding  ;  the  intel- 
lect ;  the  power  that  conceives,  judges,  or  reasons  ;  also, 
the  entire  spiritual  nature;  the  soul;— often  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bodt/. 

By  the  mind  of  ninn  we  understand  that  in  him  which  thinks. 

reiiiemhers,  reasons,  wills.  jieid. 

■^'hat  wp  menn  by  mind  ia  simply  that  M-hich    perceives, 

thinks,  feeis,  wills  and  desires.  Sir  tr.  Hamilton. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  tuinil.  A'.-m.  xiv.  5. 

The  mind  shall  banriuet,  though  the  body  pine.        S/iak. 

2-  The  state,  at  any  given  time,  of  the  faculties  of 
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thinking,  willing,  choosing,  and  the  like  ;  psychical  ac 
tivity  or  stale  ;  as;  {a)  Opinion;  judgment;  belief. 

A  fool  uttereth  all  hiit  mind.         I'rov.  xxix.  W, 
Being  BO  hard  to  iiie  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  the- '11 
prove  im  hurd  t<.  yt.u  in  tilling  her  mind.  Shak. 

{b)  Choice;  inclination;  liking;  intent;  will. 

If  it  he  your  min<!^,  tlien  let  uouc  go  forth.    2  Kin'jt  ix.  15. 
(c)  Courage  ;  spirit.  Chapman. 

a.  Memory;  remembrance;  recollection;  an,  to  Jiave 
or  keep  in  mmd,  to  call  to  mind,  to  put  in  7nind,  etc. 
.  T.o.  ^f^.  a  n»ln<l  '>^  great  mind,  to  be  inclined  or  strongly 
inclined  m  purpose  ;- used  with  an  inlinitive.  "Sir 
Roger  do  Coverly  .  .  .  told  me  that  he  Am/ ./ ///y/// //,/;,fi 
to  see  the  new  tragedy  with  me."    Addimn.-^lo  Iom 

""'"  "1-^   t- 1 iiiHane,  or  imbecile. -To  make  up 

■■■  opinion  or  decision;  to  detfr- 
remind.    **KeBard  us  simply 


one's  mind,  to  bei 
one'a  mind,  to  come  t 
mine. —  To  put  In  mind,  t 


Minaret  of  the  .Mosque 

of  St.  Sopliia. 


what  he  ;    __.  ..  ._ 

certainly  liad  wronged  him. 

3.  To  affect ;  to  make  a  parade  of.     [/?.] 
Mince,  V.  i.     1.  To  walk  with  short  steps 


as  pnttnuj  yon  in  mind  of  wliat  you  already  know  to  be 
good  policy."    Jowetl  (  Thi/njd.t. 

Mind  (mind),  7-.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Minded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Minding.]  [AS.  7mj7alia7i,  f/'mi/ndian,  to  remember. 
See  Mind,  71.]  1.  To  fix  the  mind  or  thoughtson  ;  Ut  re- 
gard with  attention  ;  to  treat  as  of  consetiuence  ;  to  con- 
sider ;  to  heed  ;  to  mark  ;  to  note.  "  Mind  not  high 
things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

Bo7n.  xii.  IC. 
My  lord,  you  nod  1  you  do  not  mind  the  play.       S/iok. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self  witli ;  to  employ  one's  self 
about ;  to  attend  to ;  as,  to  mind  one's  business. 

Hidding  him  ht  a  good  child,  and  mind  Iiih  book.    Additon. 

3.  To  obey;  as,  to  mi7id  parents;  the  dog  minds  his 
master. 

4.  To  have  in  mind  ;  to  purpose.  Beaco7isJleld. 
1  ndnd  t..  tell  him  planily  wlint  I  think.  Shak. 

5.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind.  [Archaic'\  M.  Arttold. 
He  minded  them  of  the  luutahiUty  of  all  eorthly  things,  fiitl^r. 

I  do  tlioc  wrong  tn  mind  thee  of  it.  S/iak. 

Never  mind,  do  not  regard  it ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  ; 
no  matter. 

Syn.  —To  notice  ;  mark  ;  regard  ;  obey.    See  Attend. 

Mind,  V.  i.  To  give  attention  or  heed  ;  to  obey;  as, 
till-  dr.ijr  minds  well. 

Mind'ed,  a.     Disposed  ;  inclined  ;  having  a  mind. 

Joseph  .  .  .  was  minded  to  put  hor  away  privily.     Matt.  i.  ]X 
If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously.       TiUot.'on. 

0^^  Minded  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  high- 
jninded,  feeble-minded,  Boher-nmided,  double-minded. 

Mlnd'er  (mind'er),  n.  1.  One  who  minds,  tends,  or 
watches  something,  as  a  child,  a  machine,  or  cattle  ;  as, 
a  minder  of  a  loom. 

2.  One  to  be  attended  ;  specif.,  a  pauper  child  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  private  person.     [Eng.^  hickenx. 

Mlnd'ful  (-ful),  a.  Bearing  in  mind;  r^ardful ;  at- 
tentive ;  lieedful ;  observant. 

What  is  mun.  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?     /•«.  %'iii.  4, 
I  promise-  vou  to  be  iin'ndf"!  of  ynnr  admonilions.     JJanunond. 

~  Mind'ful-ly,  adr.  —  Mlnd'ful-ness,  71. 

Mind'ing,  n.     Regard;  mindfulness. 

Mind'less,  a.  1.  Not  indued  with  mind  or  intellec- 
tual pf-wers ;  stupid;  unthinking. 

2.   Unmindful ;  inattentive  ;  heedless  ;  careless. 

Cursed  Athens,  miudtes.^  of  tliy  worth.  S/ta^. 

Mine  (men),  7?.     [F.]     See  Mien.     [Obs."} 

Mine  (min),  pron.  &  a.  [OE.  m?'7i,  fr.  AS.  min  ;  akin 
to  D.  7nijn,  OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  mm,  G.  7nein,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  7/1(71,  Icel.  7ninn,  Goth.  7neins  my,  mine,  meinn  of 
me,  and  E.  me.  V187.  See  Me,  and  cf.  My.]  Belong- 
ing to  me  ;  my.  Used  as  a  pronominal  adjective  in  the 
predicate  ;  as,  "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay."  Rom. 
xii.  19.  Also,  in  the  old  style,  used  attributively,  instead 
of  my,  before  a  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

I  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity.     /■,■..  xviii.  2-^. 

^^^Mine  ig  often  used  absolutely,  the  thing  possessed 
being  understood  ;  as,  his  son  is  in  the  army,  mine  in  the 
navy. 

When  a  man  deceives  me  once,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  it  is 

hl8  fault ;  when  twice,  it  is  mine.  Bp.  Jlome. 

This  title  honors  me  and  mijte.  Shak. 

She  shall  have  me  and  mine.  Shak. 

Mine,  1'.  i.  [F.  miner,  L.  minare  to  drive  animals,  in 
LL.  also,  to  lead,  conduct,  dig  a  mine  (cf.  E.  lode,  and 
lead  to  conduct),  akin  to  L.  7ninari  to  threaten  ;  cf.  Sp. 
7nina  mine,  conduit,  subterraneous  canal,  a  spring  or 
source  of  water,  It.  7nina.     See  Menace,  and  cf.  Mien.] 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth  ;  to  get  ore,  metals, 
coal,  or  precious  stones,  out  of  the  eartli ;  to  dig  in  tlie 
earth  for  minerals ;  to  dig  a  passage  or  cavity  under  any- 
thing in  order  to  overthrow  it  by  exjdosives  or  othenvise. 

2.  To  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel  or  hole ;  to  form  a 
burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth ;  as,  the  mining  cony. 

Mine,  *'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mined  (mind);  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
71.  Mining.]  1.  To  dig  away,  or  otherwise  remove,  the 
substratum  or  foundation  of ;  to  lay  a  mine  under ;  to 
sap;  to  undermine;  hence,  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow 
degrees  or  secret  means. 

They  mined  the  walls.  JTayward. 

Too  lazv  to  cut  down  these  immense  treee,  the  epoilers  .  .  . 
had  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the 
cavity.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  dig  into,  for  ore  or  metal. 
Lead  veins  have  been  traced  .  .  .  but  they  have  not  been 

min'<l.  fjre. 

3.  To  get,  as  metals,  out  of  the  earth  by  digging. 
The  principal  ore  mine-l  there  is  the  bituminous  cinnabar.    Urt. 

Mine,  71.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  7nina.  See  Mine,  v.  7.]  1.  A 
subterranean  cavity  or  passage  ;  especially  :  («)  A  pit  or 
excavation  in  the  earth,  from  which  metallic  ores,  pre- 
cious stones,  coal,  or  other  mineral  substances  are  taken 
by  digging  ;  —  distinguished  from  the  pits  from  whicii 
stones  for  architectural  purposes  are  taken,  and  which  are 
called  quarries,  {b)  {Mil.)  A  cavity  or  tunnel  made  under 
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a  fortification  or  other  work,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  superstructure  with  some  explosive  agent. 

2.  Any  place  where  ore.  metals,  or  precious  stones  are 
got  by  digging  or  waahiug  the  soil ;  as,  a  placer  mine. 

3.  Fig. :  A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good.  Shak. 
Mine  dial,  a  form  of  magnetic  compass  used  by  miners. 

—  Mine  pig.  piff  iion  iikhIli  wholly  from  ore;  in  distinc- 
tion froui  ci/K/'T  i>i'_;,  which  is  made  from  ore  mixed  with 
forge  or  mill  cinder.    Katjinomi. 

Mln'er  (min'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viineur.']  1.  One  who 
mines;  a  digger  for  metals,  etc.  ;  one  engaged  in  the 
business  of  getting  ore,  coal,  or  precious  stones,  out  of 
the  earth ;  one  who  digs  military  mines  ;  as,  armies  have 
eappers  and  miners. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  Any  one  of  numerous  insects  which,  in 
the  larval  state,  excavate  galleries  in  the  parenchyma  of 
leaves.  They  are  mostly  minute  moths  and  dipterous 
flies.  (6)  The  chattering,  or  garrulous,  honey  eater  of 
Australia  {My^antha  garrula). 

Miner's  elbow  (Med.),  a  swelling  on  the  back  of  the  el- 
bow due  to  mtlammation  of  the  bursa  over  the  olecranon  ; 

—  so  called  because  of  frequent  occurrence  in  miners.  — 
Miner's  inch,  in  hydraulic  mining,  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  under  a  given  pressure  in  a  given  time  through  a 
hole  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  unit  for  measurmg  the 
quantity  of  water  supplied. 

MlXL'er-al  (mtu'er-<7l),  71.  [F.  mineral,  LL.  minerole. 
It.  minera  mine.  See  Mine,  v.  /.]  1-  An  inorganic  spe- 
cies or  substance  occurring  in  nature,  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition  and  usually  a  distinct  crystalline 
form.  Rocks,  except  certam  glassy  igneous  forms,  are 
either  simple  minerals  or  aggregates  of  minerals. 

2.  A  mine.     {Ohs.]  Shnk. 

3.  Anything  which  is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  as 
in  the  most  general  classification  of  things  into  three 
kingdoms  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral). 

niln'or-al,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  minerals ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mineral  or  of  minerals  ;  as,  a  viineral  sub- 
stance. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  ;  as,  mineral  waters. 

Mineral  aclda  (Chem.),  inorganic  acids,  as  sulphuric, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  acids,  etc.,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  organic  acids.  —  Mineral  blue. the  name 
usually  given  to  azurite,  when  reduo'd  to  an  impalpable 
powder  for  coloring  purposes.  —  Mineral  candle,  a  candle 
made  of  paraffiue.  —  Mineral  caoutchoac,  an  elastic  min- 
eral pitch,  a  variet  V  of  bitumen,  resembling  caoutchouc  in 
elasticity  and  softness.   See  Caoittchouc,  and  Elateeite. 

—  Mineral  chameleon.  {Che in.)  See  Chameleon  tnineral^ 
under  Chameleon.  —  l^eral  charcoal.  See  under  Char- 
coal. —  Mineral  cotton.  See  Mincndu-ool  {below  I,— mn- 
eral  green,  a  green  carbonate  of  copper ;  malachite.  — 
Mineral  kingdom[.V'?^  .Vr;.),  that  one  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  nature  wliich  embraces  all  inorganic  objects, 
as  distinguished  from  plants  or  animals.  —  Mineral  oil. 
See  Naphtha,  and  Peteoleum.  —  Mineral  pamt,  a  pig- 
ment made  chiefly  of  some  natural  mineral  substance, 
as  red  or  yellow  iron  ocher.  —  Mineral  pitch.  See  Bitu- 
men, and  Asphalt.  —  Mineral  right,  the  right  of  taking 
minerals  from  laud.  ~  Mineral  aalt  (Chem.),  a  salt  of 
a  mineral  acid.  —  Mineral  tallow,  a  familiar  name  for 
hatchettife,  from  its  fattv  or  spermaceti-like  appearance. 

—  Mineral  water.  See  under  Watee.— Mineral  wax.  See 
Ozocerite.  —  Mineral  wool,  a  fibrous  wool-like  material, 
made  by  iilowing  a  powerful  jet  of  air  or  steam  through 
melted  iilag.    It  la  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

Min'er-al-lst,  n,  [Cf.  F.  viineraliste.1  One  versed 
in  minerals;  mineralogist.     [Ji.'] 

Min'er-al-l-za'tlon  (-T-za'sImu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viinira- 
lisation.']  1.  The  process  of  uiiueralizing,  or  forming  a 
mineral  by  combination  of  a  metal  with  another  ele- 
ment ;  also,  the  process  of  converting  into  a  mineral,  as 
a  bone  or  a  plant. 

2.  The  act  of  impregnating  with  a  mineral,  as  water. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  conversion  of  a  cell  wall  into  a  material 
of  a  stony  nature. 

Sflln'er-al-lze  (mln'er-al-iz).  v.  t.  {^im-p.  &  p.  p. 
Mineralized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Mineealizing  (-i'- 
zing).]  [Cf.  F.  mineral iser-l  1.  To  transform  into  a 
mineral. 
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In  these  caverns  the  bones  are  not 

2.  To  impregnate  with  a  mineral ;   as,  mineral 
water. 

Mln'er- al-lze,  v.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  ob- 
serving anfl  collecting  minerals  ;  to  mineralogize. 

Mln'er-al-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  An  element  which  is  com- 
bined with  a  metal,  thus  forming  an  ore.  Thus,  in  ga- 
lena, or  lead  ore,  sulphur  is  a  mineralizer;  in  hematite, 
oxygen  is  a  viineralizer. 

I)lUn''er-al-Og'lc-al  (-oj'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mineralo- 
tji'pic.  See  SIineealooy.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  mineral- 
ogy ;  as,  a.  rninrr-i/nf/iriil  tabic. 

Mln'er-al-Og'lc-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  the  princi- 
pl.-H  of,  nr  with  rcfereiico  to,  mineralogy. 

Min'er-al'O-glSt  (-iSl'fi-jTst),  ?».  [Cf.  F.  minerah- 
gisle.^  1.  One  versed  in  mineralogy  ;  one  devoted  to 
thn  study  of  minerals. 

2.  (Zonl.)  A  ciirrier  shell  (Phorus). 

Mln  6r-al'0-g:lze  (-jiz),  7-.  i.  To  study  mineralogy  hy 
rollf'tirig  and  i-xamining  mincralH.  Mixs  Kdtjcxforth. 

Mln  or-al'0-gy  (-jj?),  n.;  id.  MrKERALooiEs  (-jTz). 
[Mineral  -{-  -logy  :  cf.  F.  minernlogic.']  1.  The  scicnco 
which  treata  of  minerals,  and  teaches  how  to  describe, 
distinguish,  and  classify  them. 

2.  A  treatise  or  book  on  this  science. 

Ml-ner'va  (mT-n5r'vA),  n.  [L.]  {Rom.  Myth.)  The 
god'lesft  of  wiHdom,  of  war,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of 
poetry,  and  of  spinning  and  weaving; — identified  with 
thf  Orecian  Palhw  Athene. 

Ml-nottO' (inT-nct'),  n.  The  smallest  of  regular  sizes 
»f  portrait  photographs. 

Mln'e-vor  fnitn'C-ver),  n.    Same  as  Miniver. 

Mingo  fuilnj),  V.  t.  [AS.  tnyngian;  akin  to  E. 
mind,  j     To  mingle  ;  to  mix.     [Ofjx.'] 

Mlnge,  n.  [Prob.  cornipt.  fr.  initff/e.']  {Zool.)  A 
email  luting  Hy  ;  a  midge.     (Locals  U.  A'.] 


Mln'gle  (min'g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mingled 
(-gUd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mingling  (,-gITng).]  [From  OE. 
jiiengen,  AS.  meugan  :  akin  to  I>.  it  G.  mengtn^  led, 
menga,  also  to  E.  among,  and  possibly  U  mix.  Cf, 
Among,  Mongeel.]  1.  To  mix;  to  intermix;  to  com- 
bine or  join,  as  an  individual  or  part,  with  other  parts, 
hut  commonly  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  prod- 
uct ;  to  confuse  ;  to  confound. 

There  was  .  .  .  lire  mingled  with  the  hail,    Jir.  ix.  24. 

2.  To  associate  or  unite  in  society  or  by  ties  of  rela- 
tionship ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  intermarry  ;  to  intermarry. 

The  lioly  seed  have  miiighd  themselves  with  the  people  of 
those  laud's.  h:ra  ix.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  purity  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

A  miii'jUd,  imperfect  virtue.  Rogers, 

4.  To  put  together  ;  to  join.     [06s.]  Shak. 

5.  To  make  or  prepare  by  mixing  the  ingredients  of. 

{lie]  proceeded  to  mingle  another  draught.     Ihnctkorne. 

Mln'gle,  V.  i.    To  become  mixed  or  blended. 

Mln'gle.  "■     A  mixture.     [06s.]  Bryden. 

Mln'gle-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  can  be  mingled.  Boyle. 

Mln'gled-ly  (-g'ld-15'),  adv.     Confusedly. 

Mln'gle-man'gle  (mTn'g'l-mSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Redu- 
plicated fr.  mingle.'\  To  mix  in  a  disorderly  way  ;  to 
make  a  mess  of.     [O65.]  I'dnfl. 

Mln'gle-man'gle,  ».  A  hotchpotch.  [O65.]  Latimer. 

Mln'gle-ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  mingling,  or 

the  state  of  heing  mixed. 

Mln'gler  (-pier),  ?i.     One  who  mingles. 

Mln'gling-ly  (-glTng-ly>.  mjr.   In  a  mingling  manner. 

Min  1-a'ceous  (nan'i-a'shiis),  f/.  Of  tlie  color  of 
miuivnii  or  red  lead  ;  miniate. 

Mln'iard  (mtn'yerd),  a.     Migniard.     [06,t.] 

Mln'lard-lze  (-iz),^'-  '■  To  render  delicate  or  dainty. 
[O65.]  Howell. 

Mln'1-ate  (mTn'T-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Miniated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  MiNiATiNo  (-a'ting).]  [L.  mi- 
7iin(iis,  p.  p.  of  miniiire.  See  Minitm.]  To  paint  or 
tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion ;  also,  to  decorate  with 
letters,  or  the  like,  painted  red,  as  the  page  of  a  manu- 
script. T.  War/on. 

Mlnl-ate  (-at),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  color  of 
red  lea<l  or  vermilion  ;  painted  with  vermilion. 

Mln'1-a-ture  (mln'i-a-tur  or  min'T-tiir  ;  '211),  n.  [It. 
miniatura,  fr.  L.  miniare :  cf.  F.  miniature.  See  MiN- 
late,  v..  Minium.]  1.  Origiually,  a  painting  in  colors 
such  as  those  in  mediaeval  manuscripts ;  in  modern  times, 
any  very  small  painting,  especially  a  portrait. 

2.  Greatly  diminished  size  or  form  ;  reduced  scale. 

3.  Lettering  in  red  ;  rubric  distinction.     [06.f.] 

4.  A  particular  feature  or  trait.     [O65.]       Massirtger. 
Min'i-a-ture,  a.     Being  on  a  small  scale  ;  much  re- 
duced from  the  reality  ;  as,  a  mi7iiatiire  copy. 

Mln'l-a-tare,  v.  t.  To  represent  or  depict  in  a  small 
compass,  or  on  a  small  scale. 

Min'l-a-tur'lst  (-tvir'Tst),  n.     A  painter  of  miniatures. 

Mlnl-bUB  (-bus),  n.  [L.  minor  less  -j-  -bus,  as  in 
omiiibus.l  A  kind  of  light  passenger  vehicle,  carrying 
four  persons. 

Mln'le  ball'  (mint  baP).  [From  the  inventor.  Cap- 
tain Minie,  of  France.]'  A  conical  rifle  bullet,  with  a 
cavity  in  its  base  plugged  with  a  piece  of  irou,  which, 
by  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  is  driven  farther  in,  ex- 
panding the  sides  to  tit  closely  the  grooves  of  tlie  barrel. 

Mln'ie  rl'ile  (ri'f 'l).    A  rifle  adapted  to  minie  balls. 

Min'l-ly  (mtn'T-fi),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  ;>.  p.  Minified 
f-fid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Minifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  mi7ior 
less  -f-  -///.]  1.  To  make  small,  or  smaller  ;  to  diminish 
the  apparent  dimensions  of  ;  to  lessen. 

2.  To  degrade  bv  speech  or  action. 

Mln'l-ldn  (-kin).  71.  [OD.  mimieken  a  darling,  dim. 
of  minne  love  ;  akin  to  G.  minne,  and  to  E.  mind.'\  1.  A 
little  darling ;  a  favorite  ;  a  minion.     [06^.]  Flvrio. 

2.  A  little  pin.     \_Obs.'\ 

Mln'1-kin.  a.    Small ;  diminutive.  Shak. 

Mln'lm  (-tm),  n.  [F.  minime,  L.  minimus  the  least, 
smallest,  a  superl.  of  minor:  cf.  It.  minima  a  note  in 
music.  See  Minor,  and  cf.  Minimum.]  1.  Anything 
very  minute  ;  as,  the  minims  of  existence  ;  —  applied  to 
animalcula,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  equal  to  about  one 
drop  ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  tluid  drachm. 

3.  {Zoiil.)  A  small  fish;  a  minnow.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

4.  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf.     [O6.5.]        Milton. 

B.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  austere  order  of  mendi- 
cant hermits  or  friars  founded  in  the  15th  century  by 
St.  Francis  of  Paola. 

6.  {Mus.)  A  time  note,  for- 
merly the  shortest  in  use ;  a 
half  note,  equal  to  half  a  semi- 
breve,  or  two  quarter  notes 
or  crotchets. 

7-  A  short  poetical  encomium.     [Obs.'] 

Mln'lm,  a.     Miinitc.    "  Minim  forms.' 

Mln'1-ment  fmln'T-mnit),  v.  [Prob.  corrupt,  of  mon 
mn<t.  I     A  tritte  ;  a  triiiketj  a  token.     [0/w.]      Spenser. 

Mlni-ml-za'tlon  (-ml-za'shun),  71.  The  act  or  proc- 
esH  of  niinimizing.  Bentltam. 

Mln'1-mlze  (mTnT-miz),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  j>.  Mini- 
wv/.v.v  (-niizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Minimizing  (-mi'zTng).] 
To  reibiec  to  the  HUiallcst  part  or  proportion  possible  ;  to 
reiliire  to  a  iiiiniinum.  Jientlunn. 

Mln'1-mum  (-miim),  n. :  pi.  Minima  (-m&).  [L..  fr. 
jninimtis.  See  MiNiM.]  The  leant  quantity  aHRignable, 
adinisKihle,  or  posMihle,  in  a  given  case  ;  hence,  a  thing  of 
sniall  coriHoquenre  ;  a  trifle  ;  —  opposed  to  mnximum. 

Minimum  thermometer,  a  thermometer  for  recording  the 
loweHt  tenipcratnn-  xinre  its  laht  adjustment. 

|!  Mln'1-mus  (-mns),  n.  :  pi.  Minimi  {-mi).  [L.  Sen 
Minim.  |     1.   A  being  of  the  sniallest  size.     [O/..^.]    Shnk. 

2.  (Anal.)  The  little  finger;  the  fifth  digit,  or  that 
corresponding  to  it,  in  either  tho  manus  or  pes. 
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Mln'lng  (mlnTng),  n.  [See  Mine,  v.  t".]  The  act  or 
business  of  making  mines  or  of  working  them. 

Mln'lng.  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  mines;  a.B,  7nining 
engineer;  /// i/n/j  ^7  machinery  ;  a  mining  Tf^giou. 
Mining  engineering.    See  the  Note  under  Engineeeiso. 
Mln'lon  (,mi'i'yfi")»  «•     Minium.     [Obs.l  Burton^ 

Mln'ion,  «.  [F.  mignon.,  fr.  OHG.  minni  love,  G. 
minne;  akin  to  E.  mind.  See  MiND,  and  cf.  Mignon- 
ette.] 1.  A  loved  one ;  one  highly  esteemed  and  fa» 
vored;  —  in  a  good  sense.     [06«.] 

God's  disciple  and  his  dearest  minion.       Sylvester, 
Is  this  the  Athenian  iDinion  whom  the  world 
Voiced  60  rc'gardlully  ?  •  ShaJc. 

2.  An  obsequious  or  servile  dependent  or  agent  of 
another  ;  a  fawning  favorite.  Sir  J.  Dalies. 

Go,  rate  thy  viinions,  proud,  insnlting  boy  !  Shnk, 

3.  {Print.)  A  small  kind  of  type,  in  size  between  bre- 
vier and  nonpareil. 

(5;^™'  This  line  is  printed  in  mimon  type. 

4.  An  ancient  form  of  ordnance,  the  caliber  of  whicU 
was  about  three  inches.     [06^.]  Bean.  <1-  Fl. 

Mln'lon,  a.  [See  2d  Minion.]  Fine ;  trim ;  dainty. 
\_0b.'!.'\     "Their  .  .  .  7»)'7h'o7?  dancing."  Fryth. 

Mln'lon-ette'  (mTn'yuu-ef),  a.  Small ;  delicate.  \_Obs.'\ 
''His  ?ninionflfe  face.''  Walpole. 

Mln'lon-ette,  n.   {Print.)  A  size  of  type  between  non- 
pareil ami  iiiiuion  ;  —  used  in  ornamental  borders,  etc. 
Min'ion-ing  (mTn'yi5n-Tng),«.  Kind  treatment.  [06*.], 
Mln'lon-lze  (-iz),  r.  t.     To  favor.     [06*.] 
Mln'lon-like'    (-lik'),  )  a.    &    adv.      Like   a  minion; 
Mln'lon-ly,  (     daintily.  Camden^ 

Min'ion-ship,  n.  State  of  being  a  minion,  [i?.] 
Mln'iOUS  (nnn'yus),  a.  [L.  nffHfffm  red  lead.]  Of  the 
color  of  red  lead  or  vermilion.  [06*.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mln'lsh  (nun'Tsh),  v.  i.  [OE.  menusen.,  F.  menniser 
to  make  small,  cut  small,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  minvtiare^ 
for  ininutare,  fr.  L.  minntus  small.  See  Minute,  a.,  and 
cf.  Diminish,  Mince.]    To  diminish  ;  to  lessen. 

The  living  of  pnnr  men  thereby  minished.      Latimer. 
Mln'lsll-ment  (-m^nt),  n.    The  act  of  diminishing,  or 
the  state  of  being  diminished  ;  diminution.     [06*.] 

Mln'is-ter  (mTn'ts-ter),  71.  [OE.  ministre,  F.  minis- 
fre,  fr.  L.  minister.,  orig.  a  double  comparative  from  the 
root  of  minor  less,  and  hence  meaning,  an  inferior,  a 
servant.     See  1st  Minor,  and  cf.  Master,  Minstrel.] 

1.  A  servant ;  a  subordinate  ;  an  officer  or  assistant  of 
inferior  rank  ;  hence,  an  agent,  an  instrument. 

Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  iof^hwOk,    Ex.  xxiv.  13. 
I  chose 
Caniilln  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friLMid  Polixenes.  Shak, 

2.  An  ofBcer  of  justice.     [06*.] 

I  crv  out  oil  tho  niinistres,  quod  he. 

That  slioulde  keep  and  rule  this  cite.  Cliavcer. 

3.  One  to  whom  the  sovereign  or  executive  head  of  a. 
government  intrusts  the  management  of  affairs  of  state^ 
or  some  department  of  such  affairs. 

MinUterx  to  kinjs,  whose  eyes,  cars,  and  hands  they  are,  must 
be  answerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

4.  A  representative  of  a  government,  sent  to  the  court, 
or  seat  of  government,  of  a  foreign  nation  to  transact 
diplomatic  business. 

E^^  Ambassadors  are  classed  (in  the  diplomatic  sense) 
in  the  first  rank  of  public  ministers,  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary in  the  second.  "The  United  States  diplomatic 
service  employs  two  classes  of  ministers,  —  ministera 
plenipotentiary  and  muiisters  resident."    Abbott. 

5.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar  ;  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  duties ;  the  pastor  of  a  church  duly  author- 
ized or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  tho 
sacraments.  Addison. 

Syn,— Delegate;  official;  ambassador;  clergyman; 
parson  ;  priest. 

Mln'lS-ter,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ministered  (-terd);, 
p.  pr.  vV  ('6.  n.  Ministerino.]  [OE.  ministren,  OF.  mi- 
nistrer,  fr.  L.  ministrare.  See  Minister,  ??.]  To  furnish 
or  apply  ;  to  afford  ;  to  supply  ;  to  administer. 

He  that  mmistereth  eeod  to  the  sower.    2  Cor.  ix.  10. 
Wc  minister  to  God  ronson  to  suspect  ue.    Jer.  Tat/lor. 

Min'lS-ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  servant,  attendant,  or 
agent ;  to  attend  and  serve ;  to  perform  service  in  any 
office,  sacred  or  secular. 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  miniB- 
,(,,.  Mutt.  XX.  ".S. 

2.  To  supply  or  do  things  needful;  esp.,  to  supply 

consolation  or  remedies.  Matt.  xxv.  44. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?        Sliak. 

Mln'lS-te'rl-al  (-te'rT-al),  a.     [L.  ministerinlis:   cf. 

F.  ministhiel.   See  Minister,  and  cf.  Minstrel.]    1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  ministry  or  service  ;  serving  ;  attendant. 

Enlightening  spirits  and  ministerial  flomce.       Vrmr. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  minister  or  to  th& 
ministry  as  a  body,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal.  **  Mi7i- 
isterial  offices."  Bacon.  "A  7ninisterial  measure." 
Junius.     *'■  Ministerial  gannonts."    Hooker. 

3,  Tending  to  advance  or  promote ;  contributivc. 
"■  Ministerial  to  intellcrtual  rulturo."  De  Quincey. 

The  mhilBterial  boncheB.  tho  bcn.-hes  in  the  Ho'ise  of 
Commons  o.-cupied  hv  memhcrH  ot  the  cabinet  and  their 
.supporters;  -  also,  the  persons  occupying  them.  \  ery 
solid  and  very  brillumt  talents  diKtniguisli  Mr  7)ti«i5/f nut 
benches.^*    Burke. 

Syn.    -  Oftlcial ;  priestly  ;  sacerdotal ;  occlosiastical. 

Mln  is  te'rl-al-lst.  n.  A  supporter  of  tho  ministera, 
or  thi'  )tiirlv  in  power. 

Minis  te'rl-al-ly,  "dv.  In  a  ministerial  manner ;  in 
the  clKiraclcr  or  cupacity  of  a  minister. 

Mln'l8-ter-y(mTn'Tf*-t?r-y),  H.  See  Ministry.   Muton, 

Mln'is  tra-cy  (-trA-Bj)*  "■     Ministration.     [0/'*.] 

Mln'ls-traH-tn/l),  «.    Ministerial.    [06.v.]    Johnson. 

Mln'ls  trant  (-tnnit),  a.    [L.  7ninistrans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
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of  ministrare  to  minister.]  rcrformini;  Horvice  as  a  rain- 
iater ;  attendant  on  service  ;  acting  under  command ;  suIj- 
ordiuate.  *'  Princedoma  and  dominationb  vtinistrunt.''^ 
Milton.  —  71.     Ono  wlio  mini«tern. 

Mln'ls-tra'tlon  (niTn'Ia-tril'Hlinii),  71.  [L.  minisirn- 
tio,  fr.  ntiiiistnire.']  Tlie  act  of  uiiniBtering;  aervice ; 
miiiiHtry.     "  Tlio  diiys  of  Jiis  7niiu.str<itio}i."      Luke  i.  '23. 

Mln'is-tra-tlve  (nilu'Is-tru-tlv),  «.  Serving  to  aid  ; 
ininistci-int;. 

IHin'ls-tress  (tntn'Ts-trCs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  ministrix.'\  A 
Wdiiiitn  who  ministers.  Akeimide. 

Minis-try  (-try),  n.  ;  pL  Ministkiks  (-trTz).  [L. 
7ninis(eriam.  See  Ministbk,  7).,  and  cf.  Mysteiiy  a 
trade.]  1.  The  act  of  ministering;  miuibtration  ;  serv- 
ice.     •*  With  tender  vthiixtn/.^^  TUomsoTi. 

2.  Hence  :  Agency ;  inHtrumentality. 

The  ordinury  mi/iistry  of  second  cauBCfl.    Attcrbury. 
The  wicked  munfti;/  of  arms.  Dryden. 

3.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister,  serv- 
ant, or  agent ;  ecclesiastical,  executive,  or  ambassadorial 
function  or  profession. 

4.  The  body  of  ministers  of  state ;  also,  tlie  clergy,  as 
a  body. 

5.  Administration;  rule;  term  in  power;  as,  the /mVi- 
istry  of  I'itt. 

nilnls- try -ship,  ti.    The  office  of  a  minister.     Siviff. 

Min'l-um  {-T-uiii ;  277),  71.  [L.  minium^  an  Iberian 
word,  the  Romans  f,'etting  all  their  cinnabar  from  Spain  ; 
cf.  Basque  armine^.l  (Cheni.)  A  heavy,  brilliant  red 
pigment,  consisting  of  an  oxide  of  lead,  PbsOi,  obtained 
by  exposing  lead  or  massicot  to  a  gentle  and  continued 
heat  in  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  cement,  as  a  paint,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.     Called  also  red  lead, 

nUnl-ver  (mTn'T-ver),  n.  [See  Meniver.]  A  fur  es- 
teemed in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  part  of  costume.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  was  the  fur  of  one  animal  only  or 
of  different  animals. 

Mln'1-vet  (mtn'I-vSt),  n.  {ZooL)  A  singing  bird  of 
India  of  the  family  Cnnipephaijidir. 

Mink  (mink),  n.  [Cf.  lid  Minx.]  {Zodl.)  A  carnivo- 
rous mannnal  of  the 
genus  FutoriuSy  allied 
to  the  weasel.  The 
European  mink  is  Pit- 
tor  ius  luireola.  The 
common  American 
mink  {P.  vison)  varies 
from  yellowish  brown 
to  black.  Its  fur  is 
highly  valued.  Called 
also  minx,  7iurik,  and 
viion. 

Min'ne-slng'er(mTn' 
nS-atng'er),  71.     [G.,  fr, 
viiuTie  love  +  sint/eii  to    American  Mink  iPutorius  vison). 
Bing.]      A   love-singer;  (^ 

specifically,    one    of     a 

class  of  German  poets  and  musicians  who  flourished  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  and 
made  love  and  beauty  tho  subjects  of  their  verses. 

Mln'now  (mtn'no),  7i.  [OE.  mcnoir,  cf.  AS.  myne; 
also  OE.  menuse,  OF.  nieiiuise  small  fish  ;  akin  to  E, 
miriishjViinute.l  [Written  also  7/1  »io»".]  1.  {Zool.)  A 
small  European  fresh-water  cyprinoid  fish  {Phoxinus  lie- 
viSt  formerly  Leucisciis  p/ioxinus);  sometimes  applied 
also  to  the  young  of  larger  kinds ;  —  called  also  7ni7iim 
and  7ninny.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  allied 
American  species,  of  the  genera  Phoxinus,  i\'otropiSj  or 
Minniltis,  and  Rhinichthys. 

2.  {Zo'ul.)  Any  one  of  numerous  small  American  cy- 
prinodont  fishes  of 
the  genus  Fundn- 
lus^  and  related 
genera.  They  live 
both  in  fresh  and 
in  salt  water. 

Called   also  kilii-  'v,'      w,,,,, 

Jlsh,  iniimv,  and  ^^ 

mum  III  ichoq.  Minnow  {Fimdulus  majalis).    Female. 

Min'ny  (mtn'ny),  ??.     (ZoriL)  A  minnow. 

Ml^no  bird'  (mi'nS  herd')-  [Hind,  maina.]  (Zool.) 
An  Asiatic  bird 
{Gracula  musicu), 
allied  to  the  star- 
lings. It  is  black, 
with  a  white  spot 
on  the  wings,  and 
a  pair  of  flat  yel- 
low wattles  on  the 
head.  It  is  often 
tamed  and  taught 
to  pronounce 
words. 

Ml'nor  (mi'ner), 
a.  [L.,  a  compar- 
ative with  no  positive  ;  akin  to  AS.  717171  small,  G.  Tninder 
less,  OHG.  mi7i7iiro^  a.,  7uzn,  adv.,  Icel.  7nin7ii,  a.,  miimr, 
adv.,  Goth.  7nhnti2a,  a.,  7m7is,  adv.,  Ir.  &  Gael,  min 
small,  tender,  L.  miniicrc  to  lessen,  Gr.  fnvvB^Lv,  Skr. 
Vii  to  damage.     Cf.  Minish,  Minister,  Minus,  Minute.] 

1.  Inferior  in  bulk,  degree,  importance,  etc. ;  less  ; 
smaller ;  of  little  account ;  as,  minor  divisions  of  a  body. 

2.  {Mus.)  Less  by  a  semitone  in  interval  or  difference 
of  pitch  ;   as,  a  minor  third. 

Aaia  Minor  (Geog.),  the  Lesser  Asia;  that  part  of  Asia 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  on  the  north, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  tlio  soutli.-  Minor  mode  (J/;/.T.t, 
that  mode,  or  scale,  in  whirb  tin-  tliird  and  sixth  are 
minor, —  much  used  for  monnifnl  and  .solemn  subjects. 
—  Minor  orders  [Ercl.^,  the  rank  nf  ]>ersniis  emploved  in 
ecclesiastical  offices  who  .tre  nut  in  holy  orders,  as  door- 
keepers, acolytes,  etc.  —  Minor  scale.  iSfus.)  The  form  of 
the  minor  scale  is  various.    The  strictly  correct  form  has 
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the  third  and  fiixth  minor,  with  a  semitone  between  the 
Rcventli  and  fiit^hth,  wliich  involves  an  augmented  second 
interval,  or  tliree  semitones,  between  the  wixth  and  sev- 
entii,  as,  j,'  (;«  a  ^*"^'  ^"^  nielodic  purpoHcs,  both  the. 
sixth  and  the  Heventh  are  sometimes  niailo  major  in  tlie 
ascending,  and  niinor  in  tho  descending,  Hcalu,  thus  :  — 
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See  Majob. —  Minor  term  of  a  Bylloglsm  {Lo'jic)^  tlie  sub- 
ject of  tho  conclusion. 

Mi'nor  (mi'iier),  v.  1.  A  person  of  either  sex  wlio  has 
not  attained  tin;  age  at  which  full  civil  riglits  are  ai> 
corded  ;  an  infant ;  in  England  and  the  United  Status, 
one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

D^^  In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  minority  of  a  sov- 
ereign ends  at  an  earlier  a^e  tlian  that  of  a  subject.  The 
minority  of  a  sovereign  ot  Great  Britain  ends  upon  the 
completion  of  tlio  uigliteenth  year  of  his  age. 

2.  {Lor/ic)  Tliu  minor  term,  that  is,  tlio  subject  of  the 
conclusion  ;  also,  the  minor  premise,  that  is,  tliat  prem- 
ise wliich  contains  the  minor  term  ;  in  hypothetical  hyl- 
logisms,  the  categorical  premise.  It  is  tho  second  prop- 
osition of  a  regular  syllogism,  as  in  the  following  :  Every 
act  of  injustii-e  partakes  of  meanness  ;  to  take  money 
from  another  by  gaming  is  an  act  of  injustice  ;  therefore, 
the  taking  of  money  from  another  by  gaming  partakes  of 
meannesfi. 

3.  A  Minorite  ;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

Ml'nor-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  7ninoraiu.'!,  p.  p.  of  minn- 
rare  to  diminish,  fr.  minor,  a.  See  let  Minor.]  To  di- 
minish.    [A'.l  .V/r  T.  Browne. 

Ml'nor-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  w.  [L.  mi7iortitin:  cf.  F.  7ni- 
riorrifioii.]     A  diminution.     [-^0  ^'>'  T-  Broiviie. 

Ml'nor-GSS  t-es),  n.  See  Franciscan  SunSj  under 
Franciscan,  a. 

Ml'nor-ite  (ml'ner-it),  n.  [L.  minor  less.  Cf.  2d  5Ii- 
NOR,  3.]     A  Franciscan  friar. 

Mi-nor'1-ty  (mt-nijr'i-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  Minorities  (-tTz). 
[Cf.  F.  miuorile.  See  Minor,  a.  &  n.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  a  minor,  or  under  age. 

2.  State  of  being  less  or  small.    [06.^.]  Sir  T.  Fronme. 

3.  Tlie  smaller  number; — opposed  to  7najority ;  as, 
the  ininorHy  must  be  ruled  by  the  majority. 

Mi'nos  (nii'nSs),  71.  [Gr.  MtVw?.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A 
king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  fabled  to  be  the  son  of  Jupi- 
tir  and  Europa.  After  death  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
the  Lower  Regions. 

Mln'o-taur  (mTn'o-tar),  Ti.  [L.  MinotaxiruSy  Gr.  Mt- 
I'tijravpo?  ;  MtVws,  the  husband  of  Pasiphae  -+-  raOpo?  a 
bull,  the  Minotaur  being  the  oflfspring  of  Pasiphao  and 
a  bull:  cf.  F.  7ninotaxire.^  (Class.  My(h.)  A  fabled  mon- 
ster, lialf  man  and  half  bull,  confined  in  the  labyrinth 
constructed  by  Diedalus  in  Crete. 

Mln'ow  (-ft),  n.     See  Minnow. 

Minister  (-ster),  71.  [AS.  7i}ynster^  fr.  L.  monasicri- 
iim.  See  Monastery.]  (,-1/t/(.)  A  church  of  a  monas- 
tery. The  name  is  often  retained  and  applied  to  the 
church  after  the  monastery  has  ceased  to  exist  (as  Bev- 
erly Minstor^  Southwell  Miiister,  etc.),  and  is  also  im- 
properly used  for  any  large  church. 

Minster  houBe,  the  official  house  in  which  the  canons  of 
a  catliedral  live  in  common  or  in  rotation.  .Shijilcij. 

Mln'Strel  (mln'strel),  71.  [OE.  minsfrel^  menestrnl, 
OF.  nienfwfrcl,  fr.  LL.  7ninisterialis  servant,  workman 
(cf.  ininisfrellns  harpist),  fr.  L.  7ni7)isteriii7ii  service. 
See  Ministry,  and  cf.  Ministerial.]  In  the  Sliddle  Ages, 
one  of  an  order  of  men  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  verses  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  harp  or  other  instrument ;  in  modern  times,  a  poet ; 
a  bard  ;  a  singer  and  harper  ;  a  musician,  Chaucer. 

Min'Strel-sy  (-sj;)*  «.  1.  The  arts  and  occupation  of 
minstrels  ;  the  singing  and  plajing  of  a  minstrel, 

2.  Musical  instruments.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

3.  A  collective  body  of  minstrels,  or  musicians  ;  also, 
a  collective  body  of  minstrels'  songs.  Chaucer.  "The 
tninstrelsy  of  heaven."    Milton. 

Mint  (mint),  7?.  [AS.  minte,  fr.  L.  mentha,  Gr.  fitvOa, 
fiivBi^.']  {Hot.)  Tlie  name  of  several  aromatic  labiate 
plants,  mostly  of  the  genus  Mentha,  yielding  odoriferous 
essential  oils  by  distillation.     See  Mentha. 

1^^  Com  mint  is  Mentha  arrensis.  —"RoTBQmint  is  M. 
si/hestris,  and  in  the  United  States  Mouarda  pimcfafa, 
which  ditfers  from  tlie  true  mints  in  several  respects.  — 
Mountain  mint  is  any  species  of  the  related  genus  Pycnan- 
themiiiii^  common  in  North  America.  —  Peppermint  is  M. 
7j/j)(7v7';.  —  Spearmint  is  J/,  rz'rirf />.  —  Water  mint  is  M. 
iiqnntic'i. 

Mint  camphor.  iChem.)  See  Menthol.  —  Mint  Jolep.  See 
JiXEP.  —  Mint  sauce,  a  sauce  flavored  with  siiearmint,  for 
meats. 

Mint,  71.  [AS.  mynet  money,  coin,  fr.  L.  moneta  the 
mint,  coined  money,  fr.  Moneta^  a  surname  of  Juno,  in 
whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined  ;  akin  to  wo- 
7} ere  to  warn,  admonish,  AS.  manian,  and  to  E.  7iii7id. 
See  Mind,  and  cf.  Money.  Monition.]  1.  A  place  where 
money  is  coined  by  public  authority. 

2.  Hence:  Anyplace  regarded  as  a  source  of  unlimited 
supply  ;  the  supply  itself. 

A  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.  S/iak. 

Mint,  7'.  t.  [mi/i.  &  ^j.  p.  Minted;  p.  pr.  Sz  vh.  n. 
Minting.]  [AS.  mynetiav.^  1.  To  make  by  stamping, 
as  money  ;  to  coin  ;  to  make  and  stamp  into  money. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  fashion. 
Titlcp  ...  of  such  nntures  as  may  be  easily  minted.    Bacon. 

Minting  mill,  a  coining  press. 

Mintage  (-5j),  n.  1.  The  coin,  or  other  production, 
made  in  a  mint. 

Stamped  in  clay,  a  heavenly  mintage.         StcrlntQ. 

2.  The  duty  paid  to  the  mint  for  coining. 

Mlnt'er  f-er),  n.     One  who  mints. 

Mlnt'man  (-mSn).  n. :  pi.  Mintmen  (-mSn).  One 
skilled  in  coining,  or  in  coins;  a  coiner. 


Mlnt'-mas^ter  (mTnfmiVter),  n.  The  maater  or  an* 
pfrinlrridi'iil  oi  :i  mint.     AIho  used  liguratively. 

Mln'U-end  (mTn'fi-Cnd),  n.  [L.  7,iiitue7ulus  to  be  di- 
riiinihhr<I,  fi.  mntucre  to  Ichsen,  diminish.  Kce  Mimsh.} 
(Arilh.)  The  number  from  which  anotlier  number  is  to- 
be  subtracted. 

Mln'U-et  (-ii-5t),  71.  [F.,  fr.  me7iu  small,  L.  ininutns 
Hmall.  So  called  on  account  of  the  short  Mteps  of  tho 
dance.  See  4th  Minute.^  1.  A  hlow  graaflul  (JU-.nce, 
consisting  of  a  coupee,  a  high  hlep,  and  a  balance. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  tho  movements  irt 
the  dance  so  called  ;  a  movement  in  «uite«,  uonatax,  syni- 
phonics,  etc.,  having  the  dance  form,  and  commonly  in 
;j-4,  sometimes  3-8.  measure. 

Mln'um  (-uni),  7U   [See  2d  Minion,  SIinim,  C]    lObs.l 

1.  A  small  kind  of  jirinting  type  ;  minion. 

2.  {M}is.)  A  minim. 

Mi'nus  (mi'nas),  a.  [L.  See  Minor,  and  cf.  Mib-, 
pref.  from  the  French.]  {Math.)  Le«8 ;  reriuiring  to  be 
Hubtnicted  ;  negative;  as,  a  7/i(»».j  (piantity. 

Minus  sign  (Mafh.\  the  sign  f  -)  denoting  minus,  or 
/r.v.v,  ijrettxed  to  negative  quantititrs.  or  (|nantitie«  to  bo 
subtracted.    See  Nrijatlre  siyn,  under  Negative. 

Ml-nus'CUle  (ml-nas'kiil),  n.  [L.  mimi.nculu.t  r.ither 
small,  fr.  7nitiiis  less:  cf.  F.  minu/tcule.}  1.  Any  very 
small,  minute  object. 

2.  A  small  Koman  letter  which  in  neither  capital  nor 
uncial;  a  manuscript  written  in  such  letters.  —  a.  Of 
the  size  and  style  of  minuscules;  written  in  minusculea. 

The^e  minuaculc  letters  art  curfcivc  forme  of  the  cnrHor  iin- 
cmlR.  /.  Jaf/lur  i  7  tic  Alj-fiuUl). 

Mln'n-ta-ry  (mln'u-tu-rl?),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  minutes.     lObs.]  Fuller. 

Mln'Ute  (niTii'Tt ;  277),  n.  [LL.  m inula  a,  small  por- 
tion, small  coin,  fr.  L.  minutu.s  small:  cf.  F.  7iiinute. 
See  4t]i  Minute.]  1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  ;  sixty 
seconds.     (Abbrev.  m. ;  as,  4  h.  30  in.) 

Fuiir  Jiitntit,'^,  that  is  to  Bay,  miniitrs  of  an  hour.    C7iaucer. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree ;  sixty  seconds. 
(Marked  thus  (0  ;  as,  10'=  'JO'.) 

3.  A  nautical  or  a  geographic  mile. 

4.  Acoin;ahalf farthing.  ['■^A.^.]  Wyclif  (Mark xii. 42), 
5-  A  very  small  part  of  anything,  or  anything  very 

small  ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle.     lObs."] 

Miuuics  and  circumstunccs  of  hie  paspion.    Jer.  Taylor.^ 

6.  A  point  of  time  ;  a  moment. 

I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Dryden~ 

7.  A  memorandum  ;  a  record  ;  a  note  to  preserve  the- 
memory  of  anything  ;  as,  to  take  minutes  of  a  contract  ;, 
to  take  minutes  of  a  conversation  or  debate. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  fixed  part  of  a  module.     See  iToDULE. 
[u^^  Different  writers  take  as  the  minute  one  twelfth, 

one  eighteenth,  one  thirtieth,  or  one  sixtieth  part  of  the- 
module. 

Mln'Uto,  ci.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  minute  or  minutes  ; 
occurring  at  or  marking  successive  minutes. 

Minute  bell,  a  bell  tolled  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  as  to 
give  notice  of  a  death  or  a  funeral.  —  Mlnnt©  book,  a  book 
ni  which  written  minutes  are  entered.  —  Minute  glass,  a 
glass  for  measuring  a  minute  or  minutes  by  tlie  running: 
of  sand.  —Minute  gun,  a  discharge  of  a  cannon  repeated 
every  minute  as  a  sign  of  distress  or  mourning.  —Minute- 
hand,  the  long  band  of  a  watch  or  clock,  wliich  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  dial  in  an  hour,  and  marks  the  minutes. 

Mln'tlte,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SIjnuted  ;  p.  pT.  &  vh. 
n.  Minutinq.]  To  set  down  a  short  sketch  or  note  of  ; 
to  jot  down  ;  to  make  a  minute  or  a  brief  summary  of. 

The  Empress  of  Riii^-sia,  with  her  own  hand,  minuted  an  edict 
for  universal  tolerance.  Ikiucrojt, 

Ml-nute'  (mt-nuf),  a.  [L.  minvius,  p.  p.  of  nunuere^ 
to  lessen.     See  Minish,  Minor,  and  cf.  Menu,  Mimjet.J 

1.  Very  small ;  little  ;  tiny  ;  fine  ;  slight ;  slender;  in- 
considerable.     ^^ Minute  drops."  Milton. 

2.  Attentive  to  small  things ;  paying  attention  to  de- 
tails; critical;  particular;  precise;  as,  a  wimu/e  obsen- 
er ;  7»i>ui<e  observation. 

Syn.  —  Little  ;  diminutive  ;  fine  ;  critical ;  exact ;  cir- 
cumstantial ;  particular ;  detailed.  —  Minute.  Circum- 
stantial, Particular.  A  circumstantial  account  em- 
braces all  the  leading  events;  a  vartindar  account 
includes  each  event  and  movement,  though  of  but  little 
importance;  a  minute  account  goes  further  still,  and 
omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  adjuncts,  etc. 

Mln'Ute-Jack'  (mTn'It-jiSkO,  71.  1.  A  figure  which 
strikes  the  hour  on  the  bell  oif  some  fanciful  clocks ;  — 
called  a\so  Jack  0/  the  clock  house. 

2.  A  timeserver  ;  an  inconstant  person.  Shok. 

Ml-nute1y  (mT-nutny),  adv.  [From  4th  Minute.]. 
In  a  minute  manner  ;  with  minuteness  ;  exactly  ;  nicely. 

Mln'Ute-ly  (mTn'Tt-Iy).  a.  [From  1st  Minute.]  Hap- 
pening every  minute  ;  continuing  ;  uaceasing.     [Oftj.] 

Throwing  themselves  absolutely  upon  God's  minutely  provi- 
dence. Hammond. 

Mln'nte-ly,  adv.     At  intervals  of  a  minute ;  very 

often  and  regularly.  J.  Philips^ 

Mhiufch/  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven.    Hammond. 

Mln'nte-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Minutemen  (-mSn).  K 
militiaman  who  was  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  —  a  term  used  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Mi-nute'ness  (mT-nut'n?s),  71.  The  quality  of  being 
minute. 

II  Mi-nn^ti-a  (mT-nii'shT-d),  n.  /  pi.  ilrsxmx  (-e). 
[L.,  fr.  7ni7i7itus  small,  minute.  Sec  4th  MrNtrrE.]  A 
minute  particular ;  a  small  or  minor  detail ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural. 

Minx  (minks),  n.  [Prob.  of  Low  German  origin ;  cf. 
LG.  minsk  wench,  jade,  hussy,  D.  7nmsch;  prop,  the 
same  word  as  D.  &  G.  mensch  man,  human  being,  OHG. 
m€n7iisco,  AS.  mennisc,  fr.  man.  See  Man.]  I.  A  pert 
or  a  wanton  girl.  Shah. 

2.  Ashepuppv;  a  pet  dog.     [Oft.?.]  I'daU.. 

Minx,  71.  [See  Mink.]  {Zool.)  The  mink  ;  —  called 
also  minx  otter.     [Obs.} 
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TlUn'y  (min'y),  a.  Abounding  with  mines ;  like  a 
mine.     "  Mimj  caverns."  Thomson. 

nti'O-ceae  (mi'S-sen),  n.  [Gr.  ^et'wi'less  -\-  Kaipoynew, 
freali,  recent.]  {Geo/.)  Of  or  pertiiiuing  to  the  middle 
division  of  the  Tertiary.^n.  The  Miocene  period.  See 
Chart  of  Geology. 

II  DU'O-hip'pUS  (mI''o-hTp'piis),  n.  [XL,,  fr.  Gr.  fjifCtov 
1«M8  -j-  tn-TTos  liorse.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  Miocene  uiaiu- 
inal  of  the  Horse  family,  closely  related  to  tlie  genus  An- 
hithecrium,  and  having  three  usable  hoofs  on  each  foot. 

IMUq'ae-let  {mtk'we-let),  n.  [Sp.  miquelete.']  {Mil.) 
An  irregular  or  partisan  soldier  ;  a  bandit. 

Mir  (mer),  n,  [Russ.  mir\'}  A  Russian  village  com- 
munity. D.  M.  Wallace. 

Mir,  n.     [Per.  mir."]    Same  as  Emib. 

[|  Bli'ra  (ini'ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  minis  wonderful.] 
{Aslron.)  A  remarkable  variable  star  in  the  coustellatiou 
Cetua  (o  Ceti). 

Mi-rab'i-la-ry  (mT-rab^-li-rjf),  n.  ;  pi.  MiRABiLAHiEs 
(-rtz).  One  wlio,  or  a  work  which,  n:xrrates  wonderful 
things;  one  who  WTites  of  wonders.     \^Ohs.~\  Baton. 

W  Ml-rab'1-lifl  (-Us),  n.  [L.,  wonderful.]  {Hot.)  A 
genua  of  plants.     See  Four-o'clock. 

Mi-rabl-lite  (-lit),  n.  (J/in.)  Native  sodium  sulphate ; 
Glauber's  salt. 

Mi'ra-ble  (mi'ri-b'l),  a.  [L..  7iurahilis,  fr.  mirari  to 
wonder  :  cf.  OF.  mirable.  See  Marvel.]  Wonderful ; 
admirable.     \^Obs.']  Shak. 

Mir'a-Cle  (mlr'a-k'l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mi  rami  mi},  fr. 
mirai-i  to  wonder.  See  Marvel,  and  cf.  Mirror.]  1.  A 
wonder  or  wonderful  thing. 

That  iitiracl''  and  queen  of  geras.  S/iak: 

2.  Specifically  :  An  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the  es- 
tabiislied  constitution  and  course  of  things,  or  a  devia- 
tion from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ;  a  supernatural 
«vent,  or  one  transcending  the  ordinary  lawa  by  which 
the  universe  ia  governed. 

They  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves.    Jfark  vi.  52. 

3.  A  miracle  play. 

4.  A  story  or  legend  abounding  in  miracles,     lobs'] 

When  aaid  was  all  this  miracle.  Clnmcer. 

Miracle  monger,  an  impostor  who  pretends  to  work  mir- 
acles. —  Miracle  play,  one  of  the  old  dramatic  entertain- 
ments fouudeil  on  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs  or  (see 
'2d  Mystery,  J)  on  events  related  in  the  Bible. 

MiT'a-cle,   r.  t.     To  make  wonderful.     lObs.]     Skak. 

Mi-rac'U-llze  (mt-rSk'u-liz),  r.  t.  To  cause  to  seem  to 
be  a  miracle.     [/.'.]  S/iajiesbttry. 

Ml-rac'u-lous  (-lus),  a.  [F.  miraculeuz.  See  Mira- 
cle.] 1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle;  performed  by 
*iupematural  power  ;  effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  al- 
;miglity  power,  and  not  by  natural  causes. 

2.  Supernatural ;  wonderful. 

3.  Wonder-working.     "  The  »;;Vac'/^0H5  harp."    Shak. 

—  Ml-rac'u-lous-ly,  a<iv.  —  Mt-rac'u-lous-ness,  n. 

Mir  a-dor'  (mlr-'a-dor'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  mirar  to  behold, 
Tiew.     See  Mirror.]     {Arch.)  Same  as  Belvedere. 

Mi'rage'  (merazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  inirer  to  look  at 
•carefully,  to  aim,  se  mirer  to  look  at  one's  self  in  a  glass, 
to  reflect,  to  be  reflected,  LL.  mirare  to  look  at.  See 
illRROE.]  An  optical  effect,  sometimes  seen  on  tlie 
ocean,  but  more  frequently  in  deserts,  due  to  total  re- 
flection of  light  at  the  surface  coimnon  to  two  strata  of 
air  differently  heated.  The  reflected  image  is  seen,  com- 
»nonly  in  an  inverted  position,  while  the  real  object  may 
or  may  not  be  in  sight.  When  the  surface  is  horizontal, 
and  below  the  eye,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  sheet  of 
water  in  which  the  object  is  seen  reflected  ;  when  the 
reflecting  surface  is  above  the  eye,  the  image  is  seen  pro- 
jected against  the  sky.  The  fata  Morgana  and  looming 
are  species  of  mirage. 

By  the  mirage  uplifted  the  land  floats  vasue  in  the  ether. 

Ships  and  the  shadows  of  ships  hung  ni  ihe  tiiutionless  air- 

Loiiyfelloxc. 

MirHsane  (mTr'ban),  n.    See  Nitrobenzene. 

Mire  (mir),  n.  [AS.  mire,  /nyre;  akin  to  D.  viier, 
Icel.  iiiaurr,  Dau.  viyre,  Sw.  myra ;  cf.  also  Ir.  inoirbh, 
Gr.  fs.vpy.T)^.']    An  ant.     \_Obs.']    See  Pismire. 

Mire,  n.   [OE.  mire,  iinjrc  ;  akin  to  Icel.  myrr  swamp, 

Sw.  myra  marshy  ground,  and  perh.  to  E.  moss.^     Deep 

jnud  i  wet,  spongy  eartli.  Chaucer. 

Hi'  hiB  rider  from  the  lofty  steed 

Would  have  cast  down  and  trod  in  dirty  mire.     S/t^nser. 

Mire  crow  (Xn'nl.),  the  pewit,  or  laughing  null.  [Pror. 
IJi";.\      Mire  drum,  the  European  bittern.    [Fror.  Enfj.\ 

Mire,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  MiREi*  (mird);  p.  pr.  & 
lb.  11.  MirtiNo.]  1.  To  cause  or  permit  to  etick  fa.st  in 
mire  ;  to  plunge  or  fix  in  mud  ;  a.-s,  to  mire  a  horse  or 
wagon. 

2.  To  floil  with  mud  or  foul  matter. 

Smirched  thus  and  luirt'l  with  mfamy.  Shak. 

Mire,  r.  i.     To  stick  fast  in  mire.  Shak. 

Ml  rlf'lc  fiiiT-rlf'Tk),  |  a.     [L.    mirificns;  minis  won- 

Ml-riMc  al  (-T-k'/lj,  f  derful  -\-  ■ftrarf  (in  comp.) 
to  irirtki'.     S<e  -FY.]     Working  wonders;  wonderful. 

Mi  rll'i  cent  (-I-«''nt).  a.     Wonderful.     [Ob.<!.] 

Mii'l-neBS  (inir'I-nSw),  n.     The  quality  of  being  miry. 

Mirk  (uicrkj,  a,  [See  Mvrky.]  Dark;  gloomy; 
amrky.  Spenser.     iVrs.  Jironning. 

Mirk,  n.  Darkness;  gloom;  nmrk.  *' In  mirk  and 
niire."  Long/elloir. 

Mirk'SOme  r-Hum),  a.  Dark;  gloomy;  'murky. 
[Arr/i.nr]     .Sjim.u-r.  —  Mirk'SOme-ness.  "■      {Archaic] 

Mirk'y  rj ). '/.     Dark;  gloomy.     S4-.)  Murky. 

Mir'ror  (nilr'rer),  n.  [OK,  niironr,  F.  jnirair,  OF. 
aKo  mirror,  fr.  (iiHKumed)  LL.  miraforium,  fr.  mirare  to 
look  at,  L.  mirari  to  wonder.  See  Marvel,  and  cf.  Mir- 
acle, .MiRADon.1  1.  A  looking-glaMH  or  a  Hpeculuni ;  any 
SlosH  or  prihMhed  Bubntance  tliat  fonns  images  by  the  ru- 
ection  of  rayH  of  light. 

And  In  her  bund  she  held  a,  mirror  hrfglit. 
Wherein  lier  face  she  often  viewid  fnlr.         Spetuer. 


2.  That  which  gives  a  true  representation,  or  in  which  a 
true  image  may  be  seen  ;  hence,  a  pattern ;  an  exemplar. 

blie  is  tniruitr  ol  all  cuurtesy.  t'AuMCe;'. 

O  goddess',  lieiivenlv  brij^ht, 
Mirrur  ol  grace  and  majesty  divine.  Spenser. 

3.  (Zodl.)  See  Speculum. 

Mirror  carp  i  Zoal. ),  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  carp, 
having  only  tliree  or  four  rows  of  very  largB  scales  uu 
each  side.  —  Mirror  plate.  («)  A  flat  glass  mirror  witli- 
out  a  Iraiue.  {(>i  Flat  glass  used  for  making  mirrors.  — 
Mirror  writing,  a  manner  or  form  of  backward  writing, 
making  mauubcript  resembling  in  slant  and  order  of  Ul- 
ters  the  reflection  of  ordinary  writing  in  a  mirror.  Tlie 
substitution  of  this  manner  of  wTiting  for  the  common 
manner  is  a  symptom  of  some  kinds  of  nervous  disease. 

Mir'ror tmir'rer),  r.t.  [imp.  S:  p.p.  Mirrored (-rerd); 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Mirroring.]     To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mirth  (niertli),  n.  [OE.  mirthe,  murthe.  merthe,  AS. 
myrd,  myrg3^  merhS,  mirhS.  See  Merry.]  1.  Mer- 
riment ;  gayety  accompanied  with  laughter  ;  jollity. 

Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  .  .  .  from  the  streets  ui  Jeruaaleni, 
the  voice  of  mirth.  Jtr.  vii.  ,H 

2.  That  which  causes  merriment.     [Ohs.']  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Merriment ;  joyousuess ;  gladness  ;  fmi ;  frolic  ; 
glee  ;  hilarity  ;  festivity  ;  jollity.    See  Gladness. 

Mirth'ful  (-ful),  «.  1.  Full  of  mirth  or  merriment ; 
merry;  as,  »itVY/(/H/ children. 

2.  Indicatmg  or  inspiring  mirth  ;  as,  a  mirthful  face. 
Mirthful,  comic  Blll)W^.  Hhak. 

—  Mirth'ixil-ly,  o^/r.  — Mlrth'ful-ness.  t- 

Mirthless, '^  Without  mirth. —  Mlrthless-neBS,". 

Mir'y  (uiir'5'),  a.  [From  '2d  Mire.]  Abounding  witli 
deep  mud  ;  full  of  mire  ;  muddy  ;  as,  a  miry  road. 

Mir'za  (iner'zi;  Per.  mer'za),  rj.  [Per.  mirza,  ab- 
brev.  fr.  m'lrziideh  son  of  the  prince  ;  vur  prince  (Ar. 
ami/;  emir)  -\-  zadeh  son.]  The  common  title  of  honor 
in  Persia,  prefixed  to  the  surname  of  an  individual. 
When  appended  to  the  surname,  it  signifies  Prince. 

Mis-  (mts-).  [In  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  fr.  AS. 
mis-;  akin  to  D.  mis-,  G.  miss-,  OHG.  missa-,vussi-, 
Icel.  &  Dan.  mis-,  Sw.  miss-,  Goth,  missa- ;  orig.,  a  p. 
p.  from  the  root  of  G.  meiden  to  shun,  OHG.  vtldan, 
AS.  mlSuji  (VIOO.  Cf.  Miss  to  fail  of).  In  words  from 
tlie  French,  fr  OF.  mes-,  F.  ine-,  ines-,  fr.  L.  minus  less 
(.see  SIiNUs).  In  present  usage  these  two  prefixes  are 
commonly  confounded.]  A  prefix  used  adjectively  and 
adverbially  in  the  sense  of  amiss,  ivrong,  ill,  icrovgly, 
unsititably  :  as,  7?ii5deed,  7»/5lead,  ?;n.jchief,  7/i(6'creaut. 

Mis  (niTs),  a.  &  adv.  [See  Amiss.]  Wrong  ;  amiss. 
lobs.]     "  To  correcten  that  [which]  i&vus.^''     Chaucer. 

MiS-ac'cep-ta'tlon  (mis-5k'sep-ta'shiin),  n.  Wrong 
acceptation  ;  understanding  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mls'ac-compt'  (nus'Sk-kount'))  v.  t.  To  account  or 
reckmi  u  rmiL^ly.      lOhs.]  Chaucer. 

Mis  ad-lust''  (mls'Jd-just'),  V.  t.  To  adjust  wrongly 
or  uiisuit;ibly  ;  to  throw  out  of  adjustment.       /.  Taylor. 

Mis  ad-]ust'meiit  (-ment),  n.  Wrong  adjustment; 
un.-iuitable  arrangement. 

Mis'ad-ven'ture  (-vSn'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [OE.  mesaven- 
tarp,  F.  mcsarenturc]  Mischance ;  misfortune  ;  ill 
luck;  unlucky  accident ;  ill  adventure.  Chancer. 

Homicide  by  mlBadventure  (Lan-),  homicide  which  oc- 
curs when  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  injury,  unfortunately  kills  another ;  —  called  also 
excusable  homicide.    See  Homicide.  Blackstom: 

Syn.  — Mischance;  mishap;  misfortune;  disaster; 
calamity. 

Mis^ad-ven'tured  (-tiard),  a.     Unfortunate.     lObs.] 

Mis  ad-ven'tur-OUS  (-tijr-us),  a.     Unfortunate. 

Mls'ad-vort'ence  (-vert'ens),  n.     Inadvertence. 

Mis  ad-vlce'  (-vis'),  n.     Bad  advice. 

Mls'ad-vlse'  (-viz'),  v.  t.     To  give  bad  counsel  to. 

Mis  ad-vised'  (-vizd'),  a.  Ill  advised.  —  Misad-Vls'- 
od-ly  (-vi/'rii-]5-),  adv. 

Mis  aMect'  (-af-f6kt'),  v.  t.     To  dislike.     lObs.] 

Mis  al-fect'ed,  ".     Ill  disposed.     lObs.] 

Mis  al-loc'tion  (-fSk'shun),  n.  An  evil  or  wTong  af- 
fection ;  th-  .state  of  being  ill  affected.   lObs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis  aJ-tinn'  (-ferm'),  r.  t.     To  affirm  incorrectly. 

Mis-aimed'  (-llmd'),  a.    Not  rightly  aimed.    Spenser. 

Mls-alle-ga'tlon  (-ai'le-ga'sluui),  n.  An  erroneous 
stattineiit  nr  allegation.  Bp.  Hidl, 

Mis  al  lege'  Onis'Sl-lgj'),  v.  t.     To  state  erroneously. 

Mis  al-Ii'ance  (-li'^ns),  n.  [F.  mesalliance.]  A 
marriage  with  a  person  of  inferior  rank  or  social  sta- 
tion ;  an  improper  alliance ;  a  mesalliance. 

A  I.eiizh  had  made  n  mii^aHiance,  and  hhished 

A  Howard  should  know  it.  Mr.'i.  /Irouiiiiig. 

Mls'al-lied'  ("lid'^,  a.     Wrongly  allied  ornsaociated. 

Mi3''al-l0t'ment  (-li^t'ment),  v.     A  wrong  allotment. 

Mis-al'ter  (mTs-al'ter),  v.  t.  To  alter  wrongly  ;  esp., 
to  alter  for  the  worse.  Bp.  Jfiill. 

Mts'an-thrope  (mTs'Sn-throp),  n.  [Gr.  juio-ai'0pwTro?  ; 
fiKjfli'  tn  liutc  -i-  ni-OptuTTO^  a  man:  cf.  F.  misanthrope. 
Cf.  MiKER.]     A  liatcr  of  mankind;  a  misanthropist. 

Mlsan-throp'lc  (-thrnp'Tk),  I  fz.     [Cf.  F.   misanthro- 

Mis^an-throp'lc-al  (-T-kwl),  (  pwpte.]  Hatuig  or  dis- 
liking iii.iiikind. 

Mis-an'thro-pist  (^-ftn'thro-pTKt),  ??.     A  miaanthrojie. 

Mls-an'thro-poa  *-poh)i  n.  [NL.  See  Misanthrope.] 
A  nii,K;uinin.|.c.     \Ob.t.]  Shak. 

Mis-an'thro-py  *-t»J),  n.  [Or.  fitaai'BpuiTria  :  cf.  F. 
mis'iTi/f/rt'/dr.]  Iltitred  of,  or  dislike  to,  mankind;  — 
opjtosed  In  fihil'ijithropy.  Orrery. 

Mis-ap'pli-ca'tion  (mlB-ap'plT-kS'ahHn),  n.  A  wrong 
applir;itii)n.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Misap-ply'  (mTs'Sp-pli'),  r.  t.  [imp.  X-  p.  p.  Misap- 
plied (-]ilid'>;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misapplying.]  To  apply 
wrongly  ;  tn  u.'*e  for  a  wrnng  pnrjiose  ;  a.s,  to  misapjily  a 
naiiii'  or  litlf  ;  to  misapply  public  inniu'y. 

Mis'ap-pre'cl-a'^ted  (-pre'MliI-ii  t3d), "  a.  Improperly 
appn-.iat.M. 

Mis-ap'pro-hend'  (niTH-?tp'pr.-hGnd'),  v,  t.  To  take 
in  a  wrnii^;  MiMs*'  ;  to  niisunderstand.  Locke. 


Ml0-ap'pre-hen'aionCmTs-Siypre-h€D'blinu),n.  Amis- 
taking  or  mistake  ;  wrong  apjireiiemaiou  of  one's  mean- 
ing or  of  a  fact ;  mihcouception ;  misunderbtanding. 

Mis-ap'pre-hen'sive-ly  (-slv-iyj,  adv.    By,  or  with, 

inisappreheiibiun. 

Misap-pro'prl-ate  (niTs'5p-pro'prT-at),  v.  L  To  ap- 
propriate wrongly  ;  to  use  for  a  wrung  purpose. 

Mis'ap-pro'pri-a'tion  (-a'sh&n),  n.  Wrong  appropri- 
ation ;  \\  rungful  u.se. 

MiS'ar-range'  (-ar-ranj'),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  MlSAE- 
RANGED  (-raiijd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Misarranoisg  (-ran'- 
jing).]     To  place  in  a  wrong  order,  or  improj'er  manner. 

Mis'ar-range'ment  (-ment),  u.     Wrong  arrangement. 

Mis'as-cribe'  (-Ss-krib'),  v.  t.     To  ascribe  wrongly. 

Mis'as-say'  (-sa'),  v.  t.  To  assay,  or  attempt,  im- 
properly  ur  unsuccessful!}'.     lObs.]  W.  Browne. 

Mis'as-Slgn'  (-sin'),  v.  t.     To  assign  wrongly. 

Misat-tend'  l-St-tend'),  r.  t.  To  misunderstand; 
to  disregard.      lObs.]  Mil/on. 

Mls'a-ven'ture  (-a-ven'tijr).  ti  .  Misadventure.   lObs.] 

Mis'a-vize'  (-d-viz'),  r.  t.     To  misadvise.     [Obs.] 

Mis-bear'  (-bar'),  v.  t.    To  carry  improperly  ;  to  carry 

(one's  self)  wrongly  ;  to  misbehave.     lOhs.]        Chancer. 

MiS'be-come'  (mfs'be-kiim'),  v.  t.    Not  to  become; 

to  suit  ill ;  not  to  befit  or  be  adapted  to.  Macaulay. 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbicomes  him.     Addison. 

Mis^be-com'ing,  a.     Unbecoming.     3/i7/o7?.  —  Mls'- 

be-com'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Mis'be-com'ing-ness,  n.  Boyle. 

I      Mis-bede'  (mTs-bed'),  r.  t.     {imj'.  MIl^BorJE  (-bod') ;  p. 

\  ;;.  MisBODEN  (-bo'd'n).]     [AS.  mis-bt'''dan.]     To  wrong  ; 

lu  do  injury  to.     [Obs.] 
j  Who  hath  ynu  misboden  or  offended  ?  Chaucer. 

i      Mis'be-fit'ting  (mTs'be-fft'tlng),  a.     Not  befitting. 
I      Mis'be-gOt'  (-bt-got'),  )  p.  a.     Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
MiS'be-gOt'ten  (-t'n),  j      larly  begotten;  of  bad  ori- 
I  gin;  pernicious.     "  Valor  7»isief/o^"  Shak. 

I      Mis^be-have'  (-hav'),  v.  i.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  BIis- 
BEHAVED  (-liavd') ;  p.  pr.   &  rb.  n.  Misbehaving.]     To 
I  behave  ill ;   to  conduct  one's  self  improperly  ;  —  often 
]  used  witli  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 

MiS'^be-haved'  (-havd'),  a.    Guilty  of  ill  behavior  ;  ill- 
bred  ;  rii'le.     "  A  7// (iT/^'Aacetf  and  . 'sullen  wench."   Shak. 
\      Mis  be-hav'ior  (-bav'yer),  k.     Improper,  rude,  or  un- 
civil behavior  ;  ill  conduct.  Addison, 
Mis'be-lief  (-lef),  jj.     Erroneous  or  false  belief. 
Mis  believe'  (-lev'),  v.  i.     To  believe  erroneously,  or 
in  a  l;il.sr  rcligii.in.     "That  misbelieving  Moor."       Shak. 
Mis  be-liev'er  (-lev'er),  7J.    One  who  believes  wrong- 
ly ;  one  whn  linMs  a  false  religion.  Shak. 
Mis  be  seem'  (-sen/),  ;•.  t.    To  suit  ill. 
Mis  be  stow'  (-sto'),  r.  t.    To  bestow  improperly. 
Mis  be-stow'al  (-"!).  n.     The  act  of  misbestowing. 
Mis'bi-leve'  (-bl-lev'),  n.     Misbelief;   unbelief;  sus- 
picion,    f '"-.v.l                                                        Chaucer. 
Mis-bode'  iniTs-bod'),  imp.  of  Misbede. 
Mis  bo 'den  (u'ls-bo'd'n),^.  ;>.  of  Misbede. 
MisTjorn   (l.urn'),"-     Born  to  misfortune.     Spenser. 
Mis-cal'cu-late  (niTs-kai'kij-lat),  r.  t.  &  i.     To  calcu- 
late erroneously;    to  judge  wrongly.  —  MiS-Cal''CU-la'- 
tion  (-la'shun),"?!. 

Mis-call'  (nus-kal'),  r.  t.  1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name ; 

to  name  improperly. 

2.  To  call  by  a  bad  name  ;  to  abuse.     lObs.]     Fuller. 

Mis-car'riage  (mls-kSr'rTj),  n.    1.  Unfortunate  event 

or  issue  of  an  undertaking;  failure  to  attain  a  desired 

result  or  reach  a  destination. 

Wlien  a  cnunsclor.  to  save  himself. 

Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  liis  prince,        Dryden. 

2.  Ill  conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behavior  ;  as,  the  fail- 
ings and  miscarriage.'!  of  the  righteous.  Jiogers. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time  ;  prema- 
ture birth. 

Mis-car'rlage-a-ble  (-Jl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  miscarry- 
ing ;  liable  to  fail.      [A'.]  Bp.  J! nil. 

Mis-Car'ry  (-r5')»  ^'-  '•  [^"'7*-  &  P-  P-  Miscarried 
(-rtd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Miscahryino.]  1.  To  carry,  or 
go.  wrong ;  to  fail  of  reaching  a  destination,  or  fail  of  the 
intended  effect ;  to  be  unsuccessful ;  to  suffer  defeat. 

My  ships hore  all  miscarried.  Shak. 

The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  tniscaiTied.         Shak. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proper  time. 

Mis-cast'  (-kasf).  v.  t.     To  cast  or  reckon  wronglj*. 

Mis-cast',  7(.     An  erroneous  cast  or  reckoning. 

MiS'Ce-ge-na'tion  (mts'se-je-na'sbiin),  n.  [L.  miscere 
to  mix  -]-  the  root  of  genus  race.]  A  mixing  of  races; 
amalgamation,  as  by  intermarriage  of  black  and  white. 

Mis  cel-la-na'ri-an  (niTs'.''?l-lii-na'rT-an),  a.  [See 
Miscellany.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  miscellanies.  ShaJ'tes- 
bttn/.  — ».      A  writer  of  miscellanies. 

Mis'cel-lane  (mTs's5l-lan),  n.  [See  Miscellaneous, 
.nnd  cf.  Maslin.]  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  of 
grain  ;  —  now  called  maslin  an<l  nicilin.  Bacon. 

I  MlS  cel-Ia'ne-a  (inTs's5l-lii'nc-A),  n.  pi.  [L.  See 
Miscellany.]  A  collection  of  miscellaneoua  matters; 
matters  of  various  kind.s. 

Mis'cel-la'ne-OUB  (-us),  a.  [L.  miscellaneu.t  mixed, 
miscellaneous,  fr.  miscellu.t  mixed,  fr.  miscere  to  mix. 
See  Mix,  and  cf.  Miscellany.]  Mixed;  mingled;  con- 
sisting of  8ev<^ral  things  ;  of  diverse  sorts ;  pronii.'^rnonH  ; 
heterogeneous;  ns,  n  miscella7ieoiis  coWi-itlnu.  "A  mis- 
cellanroiis  rabble."  Milton.  —  Mis'cel-la'ne-ous-ly, 
adv.  —  Mis-cel-la'no-ous-nesB, ". 

Mis'cel-la-nist  (niTs'.s51-lu-nT.st),  n.  A  writer  of  mis- 
cellanies ;  11  iiiiscclianarian. 

Mis'cel-la-ny  (-nj),  «.;  pi.  Miscellanies  (-nT?,).  [L. 
miscclliinea,  luHil.  pi.  of  misccllaiteus :  cf.  F.  miscella- 
7>ce,  \A.  mi.wrlliinees.  See  Miscellaneous.]  A  mass  or 
mixtin-e  of  various  things  ;  a  medley  ;  esp,,  a  collection  of 
compoflitions  on  various  subjcctH. 

"l  is  hut  u  huiidlu  or  miAccllany  ui  itin  ;  sins  originnl,  nnd  Mni 
octiiid.  Jicwi/l. 

Miacellany  madam,  a  woman  who  dealt  In  various  fin- 
eries;  a  nnllini-r.     [iihs.]  B.  Jonson, 
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Ws'oel-la-ny  (niTu^B^I-til-ii^-),  a.    Miscellaneoufl  ;  het- 

•arn^'i'ueous.     [OIjs.]  Jlncon. 

Mla-cen'sure  (-sGn'Bhui),  7'.  t.    TonuHjiKlpp.    [fff'S.] 

Jj<ntifL  ^  71.     Kirniii'oiiH  judgment.      [Olji-.~}     Sylrrslir. 

Mla-Chance'  (-cIiAmm'}.  "•     L^Jt'--  meschance,  OF.  mcs- 

chcunce.]     Ill  luck  ;  ill  fortune;  niinhai».  Chaucer. 

Never  cuiiK'  nnK/nmce  bt-twcuii  us  twnin.  S/ia/i. 

Syn.  —  Calamity  ;  niisfortuno  ;  niiaadveuture  ;  mishap ; 
Infelicity;  disaster.    See  Calamity. 

IVIls-chance^  '■.  '.   'i'o  Imiipcn  by  miachance.  Spenser. 

iyiis-chance''ful  (-fnl),  a.     Unlucky.        li.  lirowning. 

Mls-char'ac-ter-lze  (-kXr'iik-ter-iz),  v.  t.    To  cliarac- 

terize  falsely  ur  erroneously  ;  to  give  a  wrong  character  to. 

Tluy  totiilty  mincfuuactcrizc  tlic  uctiou.  Ktoti. 

MlS-Charge'  (-cliiirj'),  v.  t.  To  cliarge  erroneoualy, 
BB  in  an  account.  ^  n.     A  miatake  in  charging. 

TOls'clllef  (niTe'chlf),  n.  [OE.  meschtf  bad  result, 
"OF.  viesihipf ;  jiref.  mes-  (L.  minus  Ic-sm)  -f-  chief  end, 
head,  F.  cAp/ chief.  See  Minus,  and  Chief.]  1.  Harm; 
damage;  esp.,  diBarrangeiiu-nt  of  order  ;  trouble  or  vexa- 
tion caused  by  human  agency  or  by  some  living  being, 
intentionally  or  not;  often,  calamity,  mishap;  trivial 
•evil  caused  by  thouglitlessness,  or  in  sport.  Chaucer, 
Tliy  tongue  devisetli  nmchii^J'a.  I's.  lii.  2. 

The  practice  wliercof  Bhall,  I  hope,  Bccure  me  from  mnny 
mischiefs.  Fulltr. 

2.  Cause  of  trouble  or  vexation ;  trouble.  Milton. 

The  nn'srhief  was.  tlieso  nllk's  would  iiuvcr  allow  that  the 
Cdiiiiiuu  enemy  was  suI)i1ul-i).  Sicift. 

To  be  in  mischief,  tn  lie  doine  Imrm  nr  causinfr.  annoy- 
ance. —  To  mako  mischief,  t.i  di>  niisiliief,  eajtecially  by 
■exciting  quarrels.  To  plav  the  mtachlef,  to  cause  great 
harm;  to  tliiuw  into  conlu.-iiun.     [Cul/otj.] 

Syn.  — Damage;  liann;  hurt:  injury;  detriment; 
evil :  ill.  —  Mischief,  Damage,  Harm.  Diniutue  is  an  in- 
jury wliich  diminiahea  the  value  of  a  tiling;  /larm  is  an 
injury  which  causes  trouble  nr  inconvenience;  mischief 
18  an  injury  which  di.sturli'*  the  order  and  consistency  of 
things.  We  often  suner  ilniiiuijc  or  harm  from  accident, 
but  iiiischief  ii[wa,yii  Mprings  from  perversity  or  folly. 
Mis'chiel,  v.  t.     To  do  liarm  to.     I0bs.\  Milton. 

Mls'chie!-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  «.  Mischievous.  \r.']  Lydgate. 

Mis'chlel-ful  (-ful),  a.     Mischievous.     \_Obs.]    Foote. 

Mls^Chlef-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  mis- 
ichief ;  une  w  ho  excites  or  instigates  quarrels  or  enmity. 

Mis'chief-mak  ing^,  a.  Causing  harm;  exciting  en- 
mity or  (juavrels.  Jiowe.  —  ?i.  The  act  or  practice  of 
making  mischief,  inciting  quarrels,  etc. 

Mls'Chle-VOUS  (mIs'chJ-vns),  (/.  Causing  mischief; 
harmful ;  liurtf ul ;  —  now  often  applied  where  the  evil  is 
done  careles-sly  or  in  sport;  as,  a  mischievous  child. 
*']Host  ?nischieious  foul  sin."  Shak. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  difiposition  is  intolerably  nn'M-hit- 
voiis  to  society.  ^tmlh. 

Syn.  —  Harmful;    hurtful:    injurious;   detrimental; 
noxious  :  pernicious  ;  destructive. 
—  Mis^chie-vous-ly,  (idv.  —  Mls^chle-vous-ness,  n. 

Mlsch'na  (niT.sli'na),  n.    See  Mishna. 

Mlsch'nlc  (-ink),  a.   _See  Mishnic. 

Mis-choose'  (mTs-chooz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Misohose 
■(-choi');  p.  p.  MiscHOSEN  (-cho'z'n);  p.  pr.  &  rh.  ji. 
MiscHOosiNo.]     To  choose  wrongly.  Milton. 

Mls-chOOSe',  v.  i.     To  make  a  wrong  choice. 

Mis-chris'ten  (-krTs''n),  v.  t.     To  christen  wrongly. 

Mls'cl-bil'lty  (niTs'sT-bTI'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  misc'ibi- 
lUe.^     Cap;ibility  of  being  mixed. 

Mls'cl-ble  (nus'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  miscible,  fr.  L.  mis- 
cere  to  mix.]  Capable  of  being  mixed;  niixable  ;  as, 
■water  and  aicohol  are  miscible  in  all  proportions.  Burke. 

Mls'cl-ta'tion  (mis'at-ta'sliun),  n.  Erroneous  citation. 

MlS-cite'  {mTs-sIt')<  V.  t.     To  cite  erroneously. 

Mls-clalm'  (mTs-klam'),  n.     A  mistaken  claim. 

Mls-COg'nl-zant  {mls-kOg'nt-zf/nt  or  luTs-kon'-),  a. 
(Law)  Not  cognizant ;  ignorant;  not  knowing. 

Mis-cog'nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  fail  to  apprehend  ;  to 
misunderstand.     [ObsA  ilaltavd. 

Mls-col'lo-ca'tion  (mia-kSl'Io-ka'shun),  n.  Wrong 
collocation.  fy^  Quincey. 

Dlis-COl'or  (nus-kKl'er),  v.  t.  To  give  a  wrong  color 
to ;  figuratively,  to  set  forth  erroneously  or  unfairly ; 
as,  to  vnscoloT  facts.  C.  Kingsley. 

MlS-com'fort  (mTs-kum'fert),  n.    Discomfort.    I0bs.\ 

Mis-com'pre-hend'  (niTs-kQm''pre-liendO,  v.  U  To 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  or  aljout ;  to  misuuderstand. 

Mls-com'pu-ta'tion  (-pu-ta'shQu),  n.  Erroneous  com- 

put;itioii  ;  fal>e  recktming. 

Mls'com-pute'  (mla'kom-put'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Miscount.] 
To  eumpute  erroneously.  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Mls'con-celt'  {-k5n-set'),  n.    Misconception.    [06,?.] 

Mls'con-celve'  (-sev'),  r .  t.  &  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  aii?- 
coNCEivED  (-sevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misconceiving.]  To 
conceive  wrongly ;  to  interpret  incorrectly  ;  to  receive 
a  false  notion  of  ;  to  misjudge  ;  to  misapprehend. 

Those  things  which,  for  want  of  due  con  side  ration  heretnfnre 
they  have  mi^conceired.  Ilnok-cr. 

Syn.  —  To  misapprehend  ;  misunderstand ;  mistake. 

MlS'COn-Celv'er  (-sev'er\  n.     One  who  misconceives. 

Mis  con-cep'tlon  (-s5pMiun\  ».  Erroneous  concep- 
tion; false  opinion;  wrong  understanding.  Harvei/. 

Mls'con-clu'sion  (-klu'zliun),  ;;.  An  erroneous  iii- 
ference  or  conclusion.  ^p_  Hall. 

Mis-con'duot  {niIs-kunMukt),  71.  "Wrong  conduct ' 
bad  behavior  ;  mismanagement.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  IVIisbehavior ;  misdemeanor 
misdeed  ;  delmquency  ;  offense. 

MlS'COn-duct'  (nus'k5n-duktn,  r.  t.  To  conduct 
amiss;  to  mismanage.  Johnsori. 

To  miBconduct  one'B  aelf,  to  behave  improperly. 

Mis 'con -duct',  v.  i.     To  behave  amiss. 

Mis-con'fi-dent  (mis-kSn'fT-d^nt),  a.  Having  a  mis- 
taken confidence  ;  wrongly  trusting.     [P.]       £p.  Hall. 

Mis'con-jec'ture  (mTs'kSn-jek'tur ;  135).  n.  A  wrong 
conjecture  or  guess.  Sir  T.  Brouyie. 


Mis'con-Jeo'tare  (mTa'kQn-ji-k'tijr),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  con- 

jeetun-  wroiiKly. 

Mis  con'se-crate  fniTa-kon'sf-krlit),  v.  I.    To  ennHP- 

crah-  anii.^r..      '•  M iscuinicraled  llaga."  Bp.  Jlall. 

Mlscon'so-cra'tlon,  n.    Wrong  eonsecration. 
MlS'Con'so-quence  (mls-kDn'au-kwens),  n.    A  wrong 
conMeijuence  ;   a  fiilae  deduction. 

Mls-con'stru-a-blo  (-strii-ii-b'l),  a.    Such  an  can  he 

nuHcon.stiiied,  -An  language  or  conduct.  It.  JS'orth. 

Mls'con-Struct'    (mlfi'kijn-atrukt'),   v.   t.       To    cou- 
ati  net  w  rniit^'ly  ;  to  C(jnhtiue  or  interpret  erroneoualy. 

Mlscon-Struc'tlon  (-Ktruk'hiiunj,  n.     Krroneoua  con- 

Btrnction  ;  wrong  interpretation.  Bp.  Stillimjjleet. 

Mla-COn'strue    (niT«-kon'stru),  r.  t.     [imp.   \-   ;*.  p. 

MibcoNSTKi.'Ei*  (-htrjidj;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  ii.  MiscoSttxauiNO.] 

To  construe  wrongly;  to  interpret  erroncoualy. 

iJo  nut,  grcul  Bir,  miscoiiatrve  Iuh  iiiIlmiI.  Jjrydvn. 

Much  alMiL'ltd  to  iind  Iha  actiyna  migcoiuitrual.    Addisim. 
Mls-con'stru-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  misconatrues. 
Mls'con-tent.MnilM'kon-t6nt'),  «.   Diacontent.    [Obs.] 
Mls^COn-tln'U-ance    (-tln'ti-ans^,  n.     {Low)  Diacou- 
tinuiinci!;  al.su.  continuance  by  unuu©  process. 
Mls-cop'y  (niIs-kop''y),  v.  t.     To  copy  amiss. 
Mis-COp'y,  ".    A  mistake  in  copying.  North  Am.  Jlcv. 
Mls'cor-rect'  (mls'kor-rekf),  v.  t.    To  fail  or  err  in 
attempting   to   correct.     "  Scaliger  7niJC0)TCf/s   his  au- 
tJ""-"  Drt/den. 

Mls-coun'sel  (mTs-kouu's6]),  v.  t.     To  counsel  or  ad- 
vise wroiiKlv.  Spniscr. 
Mls-COUnt'  (-kounf),  r.  t.  &  i.     [Cf.  OF.  mescoidcr^ 
F.  iiicciniijdcr.   Cf.  MiscoMPDTE.]    To  count  erroneoualy, 
Mls-COUnt%  n.     [Cf.   F.   mecompte  error,  OF.  vies- 
con(e.'\     An  erroneous  counting. 
Ml3-cov'et(-kuv'ct),  r.  A  To  covet  wrongfully.  [Obs."] 
Mls'cre-ance  (mts'kre-aus),  »  n.       [OF.    mescreanve, 
MIs'cro-an-cy  (-'(n-sy),            (      F.  jnecr/anrr    incre- 
dulity.]    Tlie  quality  of  being  miscreant ;  atllierence  to  a 
false  religion  ;  false  faith.     [Obs.]         Spenser.    AyliJJ'e. 
Mls'cre-ant   (mis'kre-r/nt),   n.      [OF.   ■wescreaiit,   F. 
mecreant  ;in-e{.  nies-(L.  vii7ius\ess)-^p.i)r.{r.'L.  credere 
to  believe.    See  Cheed.]     1.  One  who  holds  a  false  reli- 
gious faith;  a  miabeliever.    [06^.]  Spenser.  Be  Quinccjj. 
Thou  ouKhtcst  not  to  he  slothful  to  the  destruction  of  the  jtds- 
cnjuuts,  but  to  constrain  them  to  obey  our  1-ord  God.       Jiirns. 
2.  One  not  restrained  by  Christian  principles ;  an  un- 
scrupulous villain  ;  a  vile  wretch.                           Addison. 
Mls'cre-ant,  o,     1.  Holding  a  false  religious  faitli. 
2.  Destitute  of  conscience ;  unscrupulous.  Pope. 
Mis'cre-ate'    (mTs'krt-af),    a.     Miscreated ;    illegiti- 
mate ;  forged  ;  an,  miscrcaie  titles.    [06^.  ov Poet.']   Shah: 
Mls'cre-ate'  (-at'),  v.  t.     To  create  badly  or  amiss. 
Mis'cre-at'ed  (-kre-at'ed),  a.     Formed  unnaturally  or 
illegitimately;  deformed.                          Spensei:     Milton. 
Mis'cre-a'tlve  (-a'tTv),  a.     Creating  amiss.     [/?.] 
Mls-cre'dent  (mTs-kreMent),  n.     [Pref.jnis-  +  cre- 
dent.    Cf.  Miscreant.]     A  miscreant,  or  believer  in   a 
false  religious  doctrine.     lObs.l                          IIolinshnL 
Mis' ere -du'li-ty  (mTs'krc-dulT-ty),  n.   Wrong  credu- 
lity or  belief;  misbelief.     iObs.']                          Bp.  JUdl. 
Mls-CUe'   (uiTs-ku'),   n.     (Billiards)    A  false   stroke 
with  a  l)iniard  cue,  the  cue  Elii>ping  from  the  ball  struck 
without  impelling  it  as  desired. 
Mis-date'  (mTs-dat'),  ?'•     A  wrong  date. 
Mls-date',  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  jt.  Misdated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  I\1isi)Atino.]     To  date  erroneously.                Yvnuf. 
Mis-deal'  (-del'),  v.  t,  &  i.     [imp.  *fc  p.  p.  Misdealt 
(-delf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misdealing.]     To  deal  or  die- 
tiibute  wrongly,  as  cards  ;  to  make  a  wrong  distribution. 
Mis-deal',  n.     Tlie  act  of  misdealing  ;  a  wrong  distri- 
bution of  cards  to  the  players. 

Mis-deed'  (-ded'),  n.  [AS.  misdSld.  See  Deed,  n.] 
An  evil  deed  ;  a  wicked  action. 

Evils  which  our  o%vn  mtsdrpd:^  have  wroiiglit.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Mi.sconduct ;    misdemeanor  ;  fault  ;   offense  ; 

trespass;  transgression;  crime. 

Mis-deem' (-dem'),  r.  ^  To  misjudge.  [Ots.]  Milton. 

Mis'de-mean'  (mTs/de-men'),  v.  t.     To  behave  ill ;  — 

witli  a  n-Mexive  pronoun  ;  as,  to  misdemean  one's  self. 

Mis'de-mean'ant  (-ant),  n.  One  guilty  of  a  misde- 
""■;»nt>r.  Sudney  Smith. 

Mls'de-mean'or  (-er),  n,     1.  Ill  behavior;  evil  con- 
duct ;  fault.  Shak. 
2.  {Law)  A  crime  less  than  a  felony.              Wharton. 
R^^^  As  a  rule,  in  the  old  English  law,  offenses  capi- 
tally punishable  were  felonies ;    all  other  indictable  of- 
fenses were  misdemeanors.    In  common  usage,  tlie  word 
crime  is  employed  to  denote  the  offenses  of  a  deeper  and 
inore  atrocious  dye,  while  small  faults  and  omissions  of 
less  consequence  are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name 
oi  misdemeanors.                                                    Bhickstone. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors is  purely  ai-bitrary.  and  is  in  most  jurisdictions 
eitlier  abrogated  or  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  without  prac- 
tical value.    Cf.  Felony.                                           Wharton. 
Syn.  —  Misdeed :   misconduct;   misbehavior;   fault; 
trespass ;  transgression. 
Mis-dempt'  (-demf),  ohs.  p.  p.  of  Misdeem.  Spenser. 
Mis'de-part',  r.  t.     To  distribute  wrongly.     [Wa?.] 

He  iiiiadcjiartet?)  riches  teniptiral.  C/miirer. 

Mis'de-rive'  (mTsMe-riv'),  r.  t.  1,  To  turn  or  divert 
improperly;  to  misdirect.    [O65.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  derive  erroneously. 

Mis'de-SCribe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.     To  describe  wrongly. 
Mls'de-sert' (-zertn,  ?/.    Ill  desert.    [06.?.]    Spenser. 
MiS'de-VO'tion  (-vo'shun),  n.     Mistaken  devotion. 
Mis-di'et  (-di'etl,  n.   Improper  diet.    [06a\]  SpeJiser. 
Mls-di'et,  V.  t.     To  diet  improperly. 
Mis-dight'  (mis-dit').  a.    Arrayed,  prepared,  or  fur- 
nislied,  unsuitably.     {Archaic']  £p.  Jlall. 

Mis'di-rect'  (mtsMT-rekf),  v.  t.  To  give  a  wrong  di- 
rection to;  as,  to  7/JW(fiVec/a  passenger,  or  a  letter;  to 
misd/rert  one's  energies.  Shensfonc. 

Mis'di-rec'tion  (-rek'shiin).  n.  1.  The  act  of  direct- 
ing wrongly,  or  tlie  state  of  being  so  directed. 


2.  (Law)  An  error  of  a  judge  In  charging  the  jury  on 
a  matter  of  law.  Mozlrij  <t-  W. 

Mls-dls'po-sl'tion  firita-dlft'po-zlhh'fin),  71.  Krrone- 
ou^.li.i,o,sd  or  Aii.lu.aum.  Bp,  JJall. 

Mis  dls-tin'gulsh  (mla'dts-tTn'gwThh),  v.  t.  To  make 
wrong  .hhiin<  tioijH  in  or  conceriiijig.  Hooker. 

Mis'di  vide'  (-di-vld'),  V.  t.    To  divide  wrongly. 

Mis'dl-vl'sion  f-vTzh'fin),  n.     Wrong  diviMioii. 

Mis-do'  (mlh-doo'),  r.  t.  limp.  Mibdid  (-dtd') ;  n.  p. 
MiaDONE  (-dun') ;  ;;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mihdoiko.]  [AS.  mu- 
dun.     See  Do,  v.]     1.  To  do  wrongly. 

Afford  mc  pittcf  tn  hliow  what  rtcompfnfe 

lowurdb  thte  I  inttnd  for  what  I  have  uiittdone.   MiUoiL 

2.  To  do  wrong  to  ;  to  illtreat.    [OOs.]  Cftaucer. 

Ml5-d0',  v.  i.    To  do  wrong  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

I  Iiave  jiiiidune,  and  I  endure  the  Btnort.       Dryden. 

Mis-do'er  (-er),  n.    A  wrongdoer.  Spenser. 

Mis-do'ing,  n.  A  wrong  done;  a  fault  or  crime  ;  an 
ollen.se  ;  jis,  it  was  my  viisdoinrj. 

Mis-doubt'  (mTs-dout'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  be  euepicioua 
of;  to  h;ive  au8]ticiOD.     [^Obs.] 

I  do  not  miedoiitji  my  wife.  Shak. 

Mifl-doubt',  n.     1.  Suspicion.     [Obs.} 

2.   In CMilution  ;  hesitation.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mis-dcubt'lul  (-ful),  r/.  Misgiving  ;  hesitating.  [Obs.] 
"Her  nn.sdovbtful  mind.'*  c..^...— 

Mis-dread'  (-dri-d'),  w. 


!ipt 

Dread  of  evil.     [Obs.] 
Mise  (niez),  n.     [F.  mise  a  putting,  setting,  expense, 
fr.  viisy  mise,  p.  p.  of  mtttre  to  put,  lay,  fr.  L.  viittere  to 
send.]     1.  {Law)  The  issue  in  a  writ  of  right. 

2.  Expense  ;  cost ;  disburaoment.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  tax  or  tallage  ;  in  Wales,  an  lionorary  gift  of  the 
people  to  a  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales  ;  alao,  a  tribute 
paid,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chehter,  England,  at  the 
change  of  the  owner  of  the  earldom.     [Obs.] 

Mis-ease'  (mis-ez'),  «.  [OE.  viesaisp^  OF.  inesaise.'] 
Wantofeahe;  discomfort;  misery.     [Obs.]       Chaxtcer. 

Mis-eased'  (-ezd'),  a.  Having  discomfort  or  miaery ; 
troiil,led.     lObs.]  Chancer. 

Mis-eas'y  (-ez'5'-),  cr.^  Not  easy;  painful.     [Obs.] 

Mis  e-di'tion  (mTR'c-dT.sh'Dn),  n.  An  incorrect  or 
spurious  edition.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Jlall. 

Mis-ed'u-cate  (mts-ed'il-kat ;  135),  v.  i.  To  educate 
in  a  wrong  maniifr. 

Mis'eni-ploy'  (mTs'Em-ploi'),  v.  t.    To  employ  amiss ; 
as,  to  viiseihploy  time,  power,  advantages,  talents,  etc. 
Thtir  f  ni^-il  father's  gains  they  misemploy.    Uri/den. 

Mis' em-ploy 'ment  (-ment),  n.     Wrong  or  mistaken 

einployiuent.  Johnson. 

Mis-en'ter  (mls-Sn'ter),  V.  t.  To  enter  or  insert 
wrongl}',  as  a  charge  in  an  aoconnt. 

Mis'en-treal'  (mis'eu-tret'j,  v.  t.  To  treat  wTong- 
fully.     [Obs.]  ,    ^    _  ,  Graftcm. 


use,    unite,    nide,    full,    up,    lirii ;    pity ; 


MIs-en'try  (mTs-gn'trj?),  n.  An  erroneous  entry  or 
charge,  as  of  an  account. 

Mi'ser_  (mi'zer),  n.  [L.  miser  wretched,  miserable; 
cf.  Gr.  /xio-os  hate,  fico-eti'  to  hate  :  cf.  It.  &,  Sp.  inisero 
wretched,  avaricious.]  1.  A  wretched  person  ;  a  person 
afflicted  by  any  great  misfortune.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

The  woeful  words  of  a  miser  now  despairing.    Sir  V.  Sidnrji. 

2.  A  despicable  person  ;  a  wretch.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

3.  A  covetous,  grasping,  mean  person  ;  esp.,  one  hav- 
ing wealth,  who  lives  miserably  for  the  sake  of  saving 
and  increasing  his  hoard. 

As  Bome  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store. 

Bends  at  hi=  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er.    Goltfsmith. 

4.  A  kind  of  large  earth  auger.  JCnight. 
Mis'er-a-ble  (mTz'er-a-b'l),  a.    [F.  miserable,  L.  vtise- 

rabilis.  fr.  miserari  to  Inment,  pity,  fr.  miser  wretched. 
See  SIiSER.]     1.  Very  unhappy ;  i\Tetched. 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ?      Dryden. 

2.  Causing  unhappiness  or  miserj-. 
What 's  more  mUcrafAe  than  discontent  ?  Shak. 

3.  Worthless ;  mean ;  despicable ;  as,  a  miserable  fel- 
low ;  a  miserable  dinner. 

Jtiserahlc  comforters  are  ye  all.  Job  xvi.  2. 

4.  Avaricious;  niggardly;  miserly.     [Ohs.]    Hooker. 
Syn.  —  Abject ;  forlorn  ;  pitiable  ;  wretched. 
Mis'er-a-ble,  n.    A  miserable  person.    [Obs.]    Sterne. 
Mis'er-a-ble-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

miserable. 

Mls'er-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  miserable  manner ;  unhap- 
pily ;  calamitously  ;  wretchedly  ;  meanly. 

They  were  miicrahly  entertained.    Sir  P.  Sidnci/. 
The  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

Mis'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  Commiseratiou.  [Obs.] 
I)  IWiis'e-re're  (mlz'e-re're),  n.  [L.,  have  mercy,  fr. 
rnisererl  to  have  mercy,  fr.  miser.  See  Misek.]  1.  {E. 
C.  Ch.)  The  psalm  usually  appointed  for  penitential  acts, 
being  the  60th  psalm  in  the  L-itin  version.  It  com- 
mences with  the  word  miserere. 

2.  A  musical  composition  adapted  to  the  50th  psalm. 
Whcrconly  thewind  sings  miserere.  Loicell. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  projecting  boss  or  bracket,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hinged  seat  of  a  church  stall  (see 
Stall).  It  was  intended,  the  scat  being  turned  up.  to 
give  some  support  to  a  worshiper  when  standing.  Called 
al.«o  misericnrdia, 

4.  {Med.)  Same  as  Ileus. 
Mis'er-i-corde'  (mTz'er-T-kfird'),  n.    [F.  misericorde. 

SeeaiisERicoRDiA.]    1.  Compassion;  pity;  mercy.  [Obs."] 
2.  {Anc.  Armor.)  Same  a.s  JIisekicobdia,  2. 
I!  Mis'e-ri-cor'dl-a  (mTz'e-rT-kGr'dT-a),  n.     [L.,  mer- 
cy, compassion ;  m  iser  wretclied  -f-  cor^  cordis^  heart.^ 

1.  (O.  Lair)  An  amercement.  Burrill, 

2.  (Anc.  Armor)  A  thiu-bladed  dagger; — so  called, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  because  used  to  give  the  death  wound 
or  "  mercy  *'  stroke  to  a  fallen  adversary. 

3.  {EccL)  An  indulgence  .as  to  food  or  dress  granted 
to  a  member  of  a  religious  order.  Shiplcv. 


food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;      diair  ;    go  ; 
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ink: 


then,   tliiii ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ml'ser-ly  (mi'zer-iy),  a.  [From  Miser.]  Like  a 
miaer  ;  very  covetous  ;  sordid ;  niggardly. 

Syn.  —  Avaricious  ;  niggardly  ;  sordid  ;  parsimonious; 
penurious  ;  covetous  ;  stingy  ;  mean.    See  Avaricious. 

Mls'er-y    (miz'er-y),  n. ;  pi.  Miseries  (-Iz).      [OE. 

miserie,  h.  }iiiseria,  fr.  mi^cr  wretched  ;    cf.  F.  misere, 

OF.vlso,miserie.}     1.  Great  uuliappiness ;  extreme  pain 

of  body  or  mind ;  wretclieduess;  distress;  woe.    Chaucer. 

Dostruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.    Horn.  iii.  10. 

2.  Cause  of  misery  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune. 

■U'hcn  we  our  betters  sec  bt-arinjf  our  woea, 

■\Ve  scarcely  think  our  mUeries  our  foes.  Shak. 

3.  Covetousness;  niggardliness;  avarice.     lObs.'] 
Syn.  —  "Wretchedness ;  torture  ;  agony  ;  torment ;  an- 

guisli;  distress;  calamity;  misfortune. 

Mls'es-teem'  (mis'es-tem'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mtsestime.'] 
Want  of  esteem  ;  disrespect.  Johnson. 

Mls-es'U-matO  (mTs-gs'tt-mat),  r.  t.  To  estimate  er- 
roneously. *^-  ^'   "'''• 

Mls-ex'pla-na'Uon  (mis-5ks'pla-ua'shun),  n.  An 
erroneous  explanation. 

Mls-ex'pU-ca'Uoil  (-pli-ka'sbun),  n.  Wrong  explica- 
tion. 

Mis-ex^po-sl'tion  (-po-zTsh'un),  n.  Wrong  exposition. 

Mis 'eX' pound'  (mls-'eks-pound'),  v.  t.  To  expound 
erroneously. 

Mis  es-pres'slon  (-prSsh'un),  n.     Wrong  expression. 

Mis-!aith'  (mls-iath'),  "■  Wv-vnt  of  faith;  distrust. 
"  [Anger]  born  of  your  mis/aiik.''''  Tennyson. 

mis-fall'  (mts-fal'),  V.  i.  \_hnp.  Misfell;  p.  p.  Mis- 
fallen  (-fal''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misfalling.]  To  befall, 
as  ill  luck  V  to  happen  to  unluckily.     \^Obs.'\       Chaucer. 

MiS-faie'  (-fSr'),  V.  i.  [AS.  niisfarnn.^  To  fare  ill. 
[OA.f.]  —  H.  Misfortune.     [196.?.]  Spenser. 

Mls-fash'ion  (-fSsh'iin),  v.  t.    To  form  wrongly. 

Mls-fea'sance  (-fe'zans),  n.  [OF.  pref.  mes-  wrong 
(L.  minus  less)  -j-  faisance  doing,  fr.  /aire  to  do,  L. 
face  re.  Cf .  Malfeasance.  ]  ( La  w)  A  trespass ;  a 
wrong  done  ;  the  improper  doing  of  an  act  which  a  per- 
son might  lawfully  do.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Mis-fea'ture  (-fe'ttir),  n.     Ill  feature,     [i^.]     Keats. 

Mis-feel'ing  (-fel'Ing),  a.    Insensate.    \_Ohs.^  WijcUf. 

Mis-feiga'  (,-fan'),  v.  i.  To  feign  with  au  evil  design. 
[O^.f.]  Spenser. 

Mis-fit'  (-nt'),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  fitting 
badly  ;  as,  a  rnixjit  in  making  a  coat ;  a  ludicrous  misjit. 

2.  Something  that  fits  badly,  as  a  garment. 

I  saw  an  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  Micuwber,  which  sat  tightly  on 
him.  as  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit.  jJicKeits. 

Mis-form'  {-fSrm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misforsied 
(-fGrmd') ;  p.  jir.  &  vb.  n.  JIisforminc]  To  make  in  au 
ill  form.  Spenser. 

MiB'for-ma'tion  (-f5r-ma'shun),  n.     Malformation. 

Mls-for'tU-nate  (mls-for'tu-nSt;  135),  a.  Producing 
misfortune.     [ObsA 

Mis-for'tune  (-tun),  n.    Bad  fortune  or  luck ;  calam- 
ity ;  an  evil  accident ;  disaster  ;  mishap ;  mischance. 
Consider  wliy  the  chaii£:e  was  wrought, 
You  'II  lind  it  liis  misfortune,  not  his  fault.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  Calamity :  mishap ;  mischance ;  misadventure  ; 
ill ;  harm  ;  disaster.    See  Calamity. 

Mis-for'tune,  v.  i.     To   happen   unluckily  or  unfor- 
tunately ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  fail.     {_Obs.']  Stow. 
Mls-for'tuned  Gtuud),  a.     Unfortunate.     [O&s.] 
Mis-frame'  (-fram'),  i-.  t.     To-frame  wrongly. 
Mis-get'  (-gSf),  V.  t.     To  get  wrongfully.     [Obs.} 
Mls-gle'  (-gi'  or  -ge'),  "V.  t.     See  Misoi-e.     [06^.] 
Mis-give'  (-gTv'),  V.  t.     [imp.  Misgave  (-gav') ;  p.  p. 
Misgiven  (-glv''n) ;  p.  pr.  S^  ib.  n.  Misgiving.]     1.  To 
give  or  grant  amiss.     [_Obs.']                                         Laud. 

2.  Specifically:  To  give  doubt  and  apprehension  to,  in- 
stead of  confidence  and  courage  ;  to  impart  fear  to  ;  to 
make  irresolute  ;  —  usually  said  of  the  mind  or  heart,  and 
followed  by  the  objective  personal  pronoun. 

pn  (Ir.th  my  heart  niis<jive  nie  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours.  ShaJc. 

Such  whose  consciences  misgave  them,  how  ill  they  had  dc- 
ferved  of  the  people.  Milton. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  dread.     [Obs.']  Shak. 
Mis-give',  r.  i.    To  give  out  doubt  and  appreliension  ; 

t.>  lie  fearful  or  irresolute.    *' My  nu'nd  jnt'sgives.^^   Shnk. 

Mis-giv'ing,  *(.  Evil  premonition;  doubt;  distrust. 
"  Su^|li^■ions  and  inisgivintjs.^''  South. 

Mls-go'  <-v,o'),  V.  i.    To  go  astray.  Spenser, 

Mls-gOt'ten  (-got/t'n),  a.    Unjustly  gotten.    Spe?iscr. 

Mis-gov'ern  (-guv'em),  v.  t.  To  govern  ill ;  as,  to 
7itisf/on:rn  a  i-.nnitry.  KnoUes. 

Mls-gov'ern-ance  (-ann),  n.  Misgovernment ;  niiH- 
conduit ;  niisbelKivior.     [Obs.']  Chancer.     Spenser. 

MiS'gOV'erned  (-emd),  a.  Ill  governed,  as  a  people  ; 
ill  directed.     "  Rude,  misf/orerned  hands."  S/tak. 

Mis-gov'em-ment  (-ern-mcnt),  n:    Bad  govenunent ; 

\v;iiit  rji  govenini'-nt.  Shak, 

Mls-gra'cious  (-gra'shOs),  a.    Not  gracious.    [O/y.v.] 

Mis  grafl'  (-grAf),  V.  t.    To  misgraft.    [0/;j.]    Shak. 

Mis  graft'  (-Kriff ),  r.  t.     To  graft  wrongly. 

Mis  ground'  (-ground'),  v.  t.  To  found  erroneously. 
'■  M-.^'iimtniled.  conceit."  Tip.  Hall. 

Mis-growth' f-groth'),n.  Bad  growth  ;  an  unnatural 
or  ;ihni>iMi:d  growth. 

Mls-guess'  ^geM').  V.  t.  &  i.     To  guess  wrongly. 

Mls-goid'ance  (-gid'anH),  n.     Wrong  guidance. 

Mla-guide'  (-yid').  v.  t.  To  guide  wrongly  ;  to  lead 
.-tstr.iy  ;  aft,  to  mlsffi/jde  the  uiirler«tandirig. 

Mis-guide'*  7'-   MiHgiiidanre  ;  error.    \  Ob".']    Snen^'er. 

Mls-guld'ing,  ti.  Miftleading.  —  Mls-guld'lng-iy,  adv. 

Mis-gye'  (-gi'  or  -ge'),  V.  t.     To  nii»guide.      [O/m.] 
Mis-hail'dlO   fmTB-liSn'd'l),   v.   t.     To   handle   ill   or 
v.ToiiL;ly  ;  to  maltreat. 

Mis-hap'  (-bJtp'),  n.    Evil  accident ;  ill  hick ;  misfor- 
tune;  mischance.  Chaurrr. 
Hcciire  from  worldly  chtinccfl  and  minhnpn.         Sliak 


Mls-hap'  (mTs-hSp'),  V.  i.  To  happen  unluckily  ;  — 
used  impersonally.     [_Obs.']     "  If  that  me  ntishap." 

'  Chaucer. 

Mls-hap'pen  (mts-hSp'p'n),  v.  i.  Tohappe*iill  or  un- 
luckily. Spenser. 

Mis-hap'py  (-p5').  f^-    Unhappy.    [06^.] 

Mish-cup'  (mish-kup'),  71.  [See  Scup.]  (Zoul.)  The 
scup.      ILocal,  i'.S.-\ 

MiS'hear'  (mls-lier'),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  hear  incorrectly. 

Mish'mash^  (mTsU'mSsh'),  n.  [Cf.  G-  inisch-inasch, 
fr.  vtischtn  to  mix.]     A  hotchpotch.         Sir  T.  JT  rbtrt. 

Mish'na  (-na),  n,  [NHeb.  luishnah,  i.  e.,  repetition, 
doubling,  explanation  (of  tlie  divine  law),  fr.  Heb. 
shanah  to  change,  to  repeat.]  A  collection  or  digest  of 
Jewish  traditions  and  explanations  of  Scripture,  forming 
the  text  of  the  Tahnud.     [Written  also  Mischna.'\ 

Mlsh'nic  (-nik),  a.     Of  or  jiertaiuing  to  the  Mislma. 

Mls'im-ag'i-na'tion (mis'im-iij'i-na'shiin}, n.  Wrong 
imagiualion;  delusion.  Bp.  llalL 

Mis  im-prove'  (-proov'),  r.  t.  To  use  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose ;  to  abuse ;  to  misuse  ;  as,  to  rnisimprove  time, 
talents,  advantages,  etc.  South. 

MiS'im-prove'ment  (-ment),  n.  Ill  use  or  employ- 
ment ;  use  for  a  b;id  purpose. 

Mis'in-cline'  (-Tn-klin').  r.  t.  To  cause  to  have  a 
wrong  melinution  or  tendency  ;  to  affect  wrongly. 

Mis  in-fer'  (-fer'j,  v.  t.  &  i.     To  infer  incorrectly. 

Mis  in-f orm'  (-form'),  v.  t.  To  give  untrue  informa- 
tion to  ;  to  inform  wrongly. 

MiS'ln-form',  v.  i.  To  give  untrue  infonnation  ;  (with 
Q'jainst)  to  calumniate,      [i?.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

Misln-form'ant  (-ant),  n.    A  mi.sinformer. 

Mls-in'for-ma'tlon  (mis-In'f5r-ma'slmu),  n.  Untrue 
or  iiirorr-et  information.  Bacon. 

Mis  In-form'er  (mis'In-fSrm'er),  n.  One  who  gives 
untrue  nr  incorrect  infonnation. 

Mis  In-StrtlCt'  (-strukf),  v.  t.     To  instruct  amiss. 

Mis  In-Struc'tioa  (-strfik'shiin),  n.  Wrong  or  im- 
proper instruetion. 

Mis^in-tel'li-gence  (-tel'lT-j^ns),  n.  1.  Wrong  infor- 
mation ;  misinformation. 

2.   Disagreement;  misunderstanding.     [_Obs.'\ 

Mis  in-tend'  (-t6nd').  v.  t.     To  aim  amiss.     ^Obs.'] 

Mis  In-ter'pret  (-ter'pr?t),  v.  t.  To  interpret  erro- 
neously ;  to  understaud  or  to  explain  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mis  in-ter'pret-a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of  being 
mi.  intrrprt-ted  ;  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mts  in-ter'pre-ta'tlon  (-ter'pre-ta'sbrin),  n.  The  act 
of  int'-rpretiiig  erroneously  ;  a  mistaken  interpretation. 

Mis  in-ter'pret-er  (-ter'pr5t-er),  n.  One  who  inter- 
pret^ i-riMncnusly. 

Mis  ioin'  {-join'),  V.  i.     To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

Kls-Join'der  (-der),  71.  {Lair)  An  incorrect  union  of 
l)avties  or  of  causes  of  action  in  a  procedure,  criminal  or 
civil.  Wharton. 

Mis-Judge'  (niTs-juj'),r'.  t.  &i.  To  judge  erroneously 
or  unjustly;  to  err  in  judgment ;  to  misconstrue. 

Mls-judg'ment  (-juj'nimt),  n.  [Written  also  mis- 
Jfnl<;r„ir7if.~\     A  wrong  or  unjust  judgment. 

Mis-keep'  (-kep'),  v.  t.     To  keep  wrongly.     Chaucer. 

Mis-ken'  (-ken'),  v.  t.     Not  to  know.     [06.?.] 

Mis'kin  (mls'kTn),  n.  [Prob.  for  music  -!-  -kin."] 
(Mks.)  a  little  bagpipe.      lObs.^  Drayton. 

Mis-kin'dle  (luTs-kTn'd'l),  V.  i.  To  kindle  amiss;  to 
intl.iuie  to  a  bad  purpose  ;  to  excite  wrongly. 

Mis-know'  (-no'),  V.  t.  To  have  a  mistaken  notion  of 
or  about.      \_f)bs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Mls'lac-ta'tion  (niTs'l!ik-ta'.shun),  «.  {Med.)  Defect- 
ive riow  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

Mis-lay'  (mis-la'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Mislaid  (-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mislaying.]  1.  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place  ;  to  ascribe  to  a  wrong  source. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.         Lockt: 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected  ;  to  lose. 

The  .  .  .  charter,  indeed,  was  unfortunately  viishivl :  and 
the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to  obtain  one  of  the  like  import 
in  its  stead.  Jlallam. 

Mis-lay'er  (-er),  ??.     One  who  mislays. 
Mi'sle  (niTz''l),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  7).  Misled  (-'Id)  ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  7t.  Mislino  (-ITug).]     [i*rop.  mistle^  fr.  mist. 
Cf.  filisTLE,  Mizzle.]     To  rain  in  very  fine  drops,  like  a 
thick  mist ;  to  mizzle. 
Mi'sle,  n.     A  fine  rain  ;  a  thick  mist ;  mizzle. 
Mis-lead'  (mts-led'),  v.  t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Mjsled 
{•\v-V) :  p.  j>r.  S:  vb.  n.  Misleading.]     [AS.  vitslitdan. 
See  Mis-,  and  Lead  to  conduct.]     To  lead  into  a  wrong 
way  or  path ;  to  lead  a.stray ;  to  guide  into  error ;  to 
cause  to  mistake  ;  to  deceive. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you.    Bacon. 
Topivp  due  lii:ht 
To  tho  misk'd  and  lonely  traveler.  jrdton. 

Syn,  — To  delude;  deceive.    See  Deceive. 
Mis-lead'er  (-er),  «.     One  who  leads  into  error. 
Mis-Iead'lng,  ".     Leading  astray  ;  delusive. 
Mis-learn'  (-lurn'),  v.  t.     To  leant  wrongly. 
Mis-led'  ("led'),  imp.  & p,  p.  of  Mislead. 
Mis'len  (niTz'ISn  or  inTs'-),  11.     See  Maslin. 
Mls'le-toe  (niTz"l-to),  n.     See  Mistletoe. 
Mis-light'  (niTs-lif ),  V.  t.    To  deceive  or  lead  astray 
with  ;i  i-.iU-  light.  Hrrrirk. 

Mis-like'  (-Ilk'),  v.  f.  Sz  i.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Misliked 
(-likf)  ;  p.  pr.  ^  vb.  11.  Mislikino.]  [AS.  rni^/ician  to 
diftplea.'ie.  See  LIKE,  v.1  To  dislike  ;  to  disapprove  of  ; 
to  have  avcr.sion  to;  as,  to  mislike  a  man. 

Wliri  may  like  or  mi.dikr  what  he  says.        /.  Taylor. 

Mls-llko'.  ".     l>i«like;  disapprobation;  aversion. 

Mls-llk'er  (-lilt'er),  n.     One  who  dislikes. 

Mls-llk'lng,  Tj.     Dislike;  aversion. 

Mis'lln  iiiiTz'lTn  or  mis'-),  n.  \-  a.     See  Masli!^. 

Mis  live'  lmTn-lTv''),  v.  i.     To  live  amiws. 

MIs-lodgO'  (-ISj'),  V.  t.     To  lodge  amiss,     t^''*-] 

Mis  luck'  (-Ink'),  n.     Ill  luck  ;  misfortune. 


Mlsly  (mTzlJ),  a.     Raining  in  very  Bmall  drops. 

Mis-make'  (mis-uiak'),  v.  f.  To  make  or  fonji  amiss; 
to  »iJoil  in  making.  "  Limping  pos&ibilitiefi  of  tnismade 
human  nature."  Mrs.  Brouning. 

Mis-man'age  (niTs-m5n'5j),  r.  t.  A-  i.  To  manage  ill 
or  inipro|ierly  ;  as,  to  mismanage  public  aiiairs. 

Mis-man'age-ment  (-ment),  n.  Wrong  or  bad  man- 
agement ;  ;i.^.  li'-  failed  through  mismanagemejit. 

Mis-man' a-ger  (-a-jerj,  n.     One  who  uuuiages  ill. 

Mis-mark'  (.-mark'),  v.  t.     To  mark  wrongly. 

Mis-match'  (-niSch')  v.  t.     To  match  unsuitably. 

Mis-mate'  (-niaf),  v.  t.  To  mate  wrongly  or  unsuit- 
ably ;  as.  It.  inisiiiate  gloves  or  shoes  ;  a  mismated  couple. 

Mis-meas'ure  (-mSzh'ur;  135),  r.  ^  To  measure  or 
estimate  incorrectly. 

Mis-meas'ure-ment.  n.    Wrong  measurement. 

Mis-me'ter  (-me'ter),  v.  t.  To  give  the  wTong  meter 
to,  as  to  a  line  of  verse.     [A'.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-name'  (-nam'),  v.  t.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name  ; 
to  give  a  wrong  or  inappropriate  name  to. 

Mis-nO'mer  (-no'mer),  n.  [OF.  pref.  wes-  amiss, 
wrong  (L.  miims  less)  -|~  F.  nommer  to  name,  L.  nomi- 
nare,  fr.  nomen  name.  See  Kame.]  Tlie  misnaming  of 
a  person  in  a  legal  instrument,  as  in  a  complaint  or  in- 
dictment ;  any  misnaming  of  a  person  or  thing ;  a  wrong 
or  inapplicable  name  or  title. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  mimonter,  Cflllcd  parliamen- 
tary "reforms."  Jiurke. 
The  word  "  eynonym  *'  is  in  fact  11  misnomer,      ^yhutely. 

Mls-no'mer,  v.  t.    To  misname.    [7?.] 

Mis-niun'ber  (-num'ber),  v.  t.     To  number  wrongly. 

Mis-nur'ture  (-nfir'tur ;  135),  v.  t.  To  nurture  or 
train  wrongly  ;  as,  to  misjuirture  children.         Bji.  Hall. 

MiS'^O-be'di-ence  (mts'S-be'dt-ens),  n.  Mistaken  obe- 
dienre ;  disobedience.     [Ois.]  MHto7\. 

Mis'Ob-serve'  (-ob-zerv'),  v.  t.  To  observe  inaccu- 
rately ;  to  mistake  in  observing.  Locke. 

Mis'ob-serv'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  misobserves ;  one 

wlm  fails  to  observe  properly. 

Mi-sog'a-mist  (niT-s5g'a-mTst),  n.  [Gr.  /jno-clf  to 
hate  --  yofj.o'i  marriage.]     A  hater  of  marriage. 

Ml-sog'a-my  (-mj')i  "■  [*^f-  ^'  niisogamie.'\  Hatred 
of  marriage. 

Mi-SOg'y-nist  (mT-sGjT-nTst),  n.  [Gr.  /xicroyb'i'Tjs,  fit- 
o-oyeraio?  ;  niuilv  to  hate  -f-  yvvri  woman  :  cf.  F.  miso- 
gynr.^     A  woman  hater.  Fuller, 

Mi-sog'y-nous  (-uus),  a.     Hating  women. 
Mi-sog'y-ny  (-ny  ;  '277),  n.    [Or.  juio-oyucta :  cf.  F. 
misoijyniv.^     Hatred  of  women.  Johnson. 

Ml-BOl'O-gy  (mT-sQl'o-jJ)»  "•  [Cr.  /jiitroAoyta  ;  y-KTeiv 
to  liate  -f  Aoyos  discourse.]  Hatred  of  argument  or  dis- 
cussinn  ;  hatred  of  enlightenment.  G.  11.  Lcwes, 

Mis  0-pIn'lon,  n.    Wrong  opinion.     [Obs."] 
MiS-or'der  (niTs-Gr'der),  r.  t.    To  order  ill ;  to  manage 
erroneou.sly  ;  to  conduct  badly.     [Obs.']  Shitk. 

Mis-or'der,  n.  Irregularity  ;  disorder.  [Obs.']  Camden. 
Mis-Or'der-ly, «.  Irregular;  disorderly.  [Obs-I 
Mis-or  di-na'tion  (-dT-na'shun),  n.  Wrong  ordination. 
Mis'O-the  ism  (niTs'6-the'Tz'm),  71.  [Gr.  fiiaelv  to 
hate  ^  ecoi  pud.]  Hiitred  of  God.  [R.]  Be  Qnincey. 
Mis-paint'  (nus-pant'),  v.  t.  To  paint  ill,  or  wrongly. 
Mis-pas'sion  (-pSsh'uu),  71.  Wrong  passion  or  feel- 
ing.   [ob.^.-\ 

Mis-pay'  (-pa'),  r.  t.  [Cf.  Appay.]  To  dissatisfy.  [Obs."] 
Mis-pell'  (-pel').  V.  /.,  Mis-pend'  (-p6nd'),  v.  /.,  etc. 
See  I\IissPELL,  Misspend,  etc. 
Mis-pensc'  (-pens'),  n.     See  Misspense.        Bp.  llall. 
Mis' per-cep'tion   (mIs'per-sSp'shun),  n.    Erroueou£ 
peri'eption. 
MiS''per-suade'  (-swad'),  v.  t.    To  persuade  amiss. 
Mis  per-sua'sion  (-swa'zhun),  n.    A  false  persuasion; 
wrung  notion  or  opinion.  Br.  If.  More. 

Mis-pick'el  (mls-pik'el),  71.  [G.]  {Mi7i.)  Arsenical 
iron  pyrites  ;  ar.-ienopyrite. 

Mis-place'  (mTs-idas'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misplaced 
(-plasf);  2^-  P>'-  &  ^'i.  n-  Misplacing  (-pla'sTng).]  To 
put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to  set  or  place  on  an  improper  or 
unworthy  object ;  as,  he  misplaced  his  confidence. 

Mls-place'ment  ( -m^ nt),  7i.    The  act  of  misplacing,  or 
the  )-tiite  ui  briiip  misplaced. 
Mis-plead'  (pled'),  v.  i.    To  err  in  pleading. 
Mis  plead'ing,  n.    {Law)  An  error  in  pleading. 
Mis-point'  (-point'),  v.  t.     To  point  improperly;   to 
pinirtiiute  wrongly. 
Mls-pori-cy  (-pSl'T-sJ'),  n.    Wrong  policy;  impolicy^ 
Mis-prac'tlce  (-lu-Jtk'tTs),  71.    Wrong  practice. 
Mis-praise'  t-i^raz'),  v.  t.     To  praise  amiss. 
Mis-print'  (-print'),  r.  t.     To  print  wrong. 
Mis-print',  n.    A  mistake  in  printing;    a  deviatiouj 
from  tlie  eupy ;  as,  a  book  full  of  mi.'^prints. 

Mis-prise'  (-})riz').  v.  t.     See  MisPiiizE.    [Obs."]   Shak. 
Mis-prise',  v.  t,     [OF.  mcsprisc  mistjike,  F.   niSj/rist, 
fr.  mrsjtris,  masc,  mesprisc^  feni.,  pp.  of  7ncsjirt7Hlrc  to 
mistake  ;   F.  jnepreiidre  ;  pref.  mes-  amiss  ~\-  pre Jid re  to 
take,  Jj.  prrhendere.J     To  mistake.     [Obs,'\  Shnk. 

MlS-pri'sion  (-prizb'un),  «.  [LL.  7ni.ipris)0y  or  OF. 
7nrsprisoit,  ])rop..  a  ntist;ikiiig,  but  confused  with  OF. 
mrsjiris  contempt,  F.  inijiris.  See  'Jd  MismisE,  Mis- 
pitizE,  rnisoN.]  1.  Tho  act  of  misprifiing ;  misappre- 
hension; misconception ;  mistake.  [Archaic']  Fuller. 
The  misprision  of  this  pnisKage  has  aided  in  fostering  the  dehi- 
sivc  notion.  Jiitre. 

2.  Neglect ;  undervaluing;  contempt.     [Obs.'\    Shak. 

3.  {/.aw)  A  neglect,  negligence,  or  contempt. 

P^  In  its  largi'r  niid  obler  sense  it  was  used  to  eip- 
^overy  rouk^idernble  misdemeanor  which  has  not  a 
certain  name  given  t"  it  in  the  law."  Jin.ssell. 

In  a  more  modern  sense  it  in  api)lied  exclusively  to  two 
ollenaeH : 

1.  Misjirision  of  treason,  which  is  omission  to  notify  thr 
authorities  of  an  act  of  (reason  by  a  person  cognizant 
thereof.  Stcjdien.  2.  Minprision  of  felony,  wliirli  is  a. 
concealmont  of  n  felony  by  a  person  cognizant  tlierrof. 

.stcpfien- 


alo>  senate,   c&rc,   &m,   iirm,   usk,  final,  {^U ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fSrn,   recent ;    Ice,   tdea,   HI ;    old,    dbey,   Orb,   fidd ; 


MISPRIZE 

Mls-prlZe'  CraTa.priz')»  t'.  /.  [OF.  me.<:pH.ner  to  de- 
spise, F.  mcprisrr;  prof,  mcs-  amiHa,  wroiij,'  (L.  jtimtis 
less)  ~\-  LL.  prctiare  to  prizo,  value-',  L.  pretium  price. 
See  rniCE,  Prize,  v.]    To  alight  or  undervalue. 

O,  for  those  vnriislicd  liniirs,  ho  mucli  ininprizi-d .'    IliUhouse. 

I  (io  lint  blame  them,  mmliiiTi.  luir  lubpnzc.    Mrs,  JUoivnmg. 

Mis'pro-ceed'ing  (mTs/pro-seU'Iug),  n.     Wrong  or 

iri.x'iihir  pruc-cliiig. 

Mls'pro  fess'  (-fus'),  v.  i.    To  make  a  false  profesBlon  ; 
to  iiKikt-  prt'tiHMioiis  tu  skill  which  ia  not  poseesseil. 
Mis  pro-less',  r.  t.     To  make  a  false  profeshion  of. 
Mis^pro-nounce'  (-noims'),  v.  t.  &,  i.     \_iwp.  a-  p.  p. 
MisfnoNoi'NcEi)  (-iioiiiiBt') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mispuonoun- 
ciNG  (-noiiii'.sliit,').]     To  proiioimco  incorrectly. 

Mls'pro-nun  Cl  a'tlon(-nun'bT-a'Hhanor.«hI-a'6hiSn), 
n.     Wnui;,' or  iniprnju-r  pronunciation. 

Mls'pro-por'tlon  (-por'nhun),  v.  t.  To  give  wrong  pro- 
portions t-i ;  ti)  join  withovit  due  proportion. 

Mis-proud',  a.     Viiiimslv  proud.     [Wm.]  Shak. 

Mis  punc'tu-ate  (mls-prink'tu-St ;  13oj,  v.  t.  To 
puiutiiiitc  uinin;Iy  or  iucorrei-tly. 

Mis  QUO-ta'tloh  (mlb'kwu-tS'ehuh),  n.  Erroneous 
or  iiiiioiiiati-  <|uiitiition. 

Mla-quote'  Onls-kwot'),  v.L&i.  To  quote  erronc- 
OU.sIy  or  incorrect  ly.  iShah. 

Mls-ralse'  (-laz'),  v.  t.  To  raise  or  excito  unreasona- 
bly.    "  Muiraixfd  fury. "  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-rate'  {-rat'),  v.  t.     To  rate  erroneously. 

Mis-read'  C-rSd'),  v.  t.  {imp,  &  p.  p.  Misread  (-rSd') ; 
p-  pr.  &  vh.  71.  MisKEAUiNa  (nil.s-red'iiig).]  To  read 
amiss;  to  misiuiderstand  in  reading. 

Mls're-celve'  (mls'ic-sov'),  r.  (.    To  receive  wrongly. 

Mis  re-clt'al  (-sit'(/l),  n.     An  inaccurate  recital. 

Mis  re-clte'  (-^Tf).  v.  t.  S:  i.    To  recite  erroneously. 

Mls-reck'on  {nils-rck''n),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  reckon 
w To(ii,'Iy  ;  to  miscalculate.  Sicij'l. 

Mls-reck'on-ing,  n.    An  erroneous  computation. 

Mls-rec  ol-lect'  (-r6k'ol-15kt'),  v,  t.  &  i.  To  have  an 
erroneous  remembrance  of ;  to  suppose  erroneously  tliat 
one  recollects.  Hitchcock. 

Mls-rec'Ol-Iec'tlon  (-ISk'ahan),  n.  Erroneous  or  iu- 
ficcurate  recollection. 

Mls're-lorm'  (mTs''re-f8rm'),  v.  t.  To  reform  wrongly 
or  imperfectly. 

MisTe-gard'  (-card'),  n.  "Wrong  understanding  ; 
misconstruution.     [O/a?.]  Spenser. 

Mls-reg'U-lata  (mls-reg'u-lat),  v.  t.  To  regulate 
wroni^ly  or  imperfectly  ;  to  fail  to  regulate. 

Mis  re-hearse'  (mts're-hers'),  v.  t.  To  rehearse  or 
quote  iiKOrrertly.  Sir  T,  More. 

Mis  re-late'  (-laf),  r.  t.    To  relate  inaccurately. 

Mls're-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  Erroneous  relation  or 
narration.  Ahp.  Bromhall. 

Misre-li'gion  (-ITj'un).  n.     False  religion.     [/?.] 

Mls're-mem'ber  (-m?iii'li?r),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  mistake  in 
remembering  ;  not  to  remember  correctly.    Sir  T.  More. 

Mls-ren'der  (mls-rgu'dSr),  f.  (.  To  render  \vrongly ; 
to  translate  or  recite  wrongly.  Boi/fe. 

Mls're-peat'  (mTs'r?-iiet'),  v.  L  To  repeat  wrongly  ; 
to  give  a  wrong  version  of.  Gov.  Winihrop. 

Mls're-port'  (-port'),  v.  t.  &  %.  To  report  errone- 
out^ly  ;  to  give  an  incorrect  account  of.  Locke. 

Mis  re-port',  v.  An  erroneous  report;  a  false  or  in- 
corre<t  aeenunt  uiven.  Deit/iiim.     Soicfh. 

Mis-rep  re-sent'  (mTs-r5p/ro-z5nt'),  v.  t.  To  repre- 
sent iueurreetly  (almost  always,  unfavorably) ;  to  give 
a  fal.se  or  erroneous  representation  of,  either  maliciout,ly, 
ignorautly,  or  carelessly.  Siviji. 

Mis-rep're-sent',  v.  i.    To  make  an  incorrect  or  iln- 

true  repre>ri,t.Uiou.  Milton. 

Mis-rep  re-sen-ta'llon  (-z5n-ta'shun).n.  Untrue  rep- 
reseututiun  ;  t.ilae  or  incorrect  statement  or  account; 
—  usually  unfavorable  to  the  thing  represented;  as,  a 
viisreprese7itation  of  a  person's  motives.    Srjdney  Smith. 

C^W^  Tn  popular  use,  this  word  often  conveys  the  idea 
of  intentional  nntrnth. 

Mis-repre-sent'a-tive  (-zgnt'^tTv),  n.  Tending  to 
convey  a  wrone  impression  ;  misrepresenting. 

Mis-rep' re-sent'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  misrepresents. 

Mis  re-pute'  (mTs/re-puf),  V.  t.  To  have  in  wrong 
estimation  ;  to  repute  or  estimate  erroneously. 

Mis-rule'  (mis-rul'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  rule  badly  ;  to  mis- 
govern. 

Mis-rule',  n.     1.  The  act,  or  the  result,  of  misruling. 

2.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  tumult  from  insnbordiuation. 
Enormous  riot  nml  jntsrule  surveyed.  Po;ic. 

Abtot,  or  Lord,  of  Mlanile.  See  under  Adbot,  and  Lonn. 

Mls-rul'y  (-rul'y),  n.     Unruly.     [Obs.1         Bp.  Hall. 

Miss  (mTs),  7).;/)/.  Misses  (-sez).  [Contr.  fr.  mis- 
treas.']  1.  A  title  of  courtesy  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
girl  or  a  woman  who  has  not  been  married.  See  Mis- 
tress, 5. 

JEF"  There  is  diversity  of  usage  in  the  application  of 
this  title  to  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name  We 
may  write  either  the  Jfiss  Brouiis  or  the  Misses  Brown. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  or  a  girl;  as,  she  is  a 
miss  of  sixteen. 

Gny  vanity,  with  smiles  nnd  kis<;cs, 

"Was  biihy  'moiijrst  the  maids  and  misses.  Cnwthni-n. 

3.  A  kept  mistre.^s.    See  Mistress,  4.    [06^.]  Evelyn. 

4.  {Card  Play  in  o)  In  the  game  of  three-card  loo,Vn 
extra  hand,  dealt  on  the  table,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  hand  dealt  to  a  player. 

Miss,  r.  t.  \_iwp.  &  p.  p.  Missed  (niTst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Missing.]  [AS.  missan  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  wissen. 
ORG.  missan.  Icel.  inissa,  Sw.misfa,  Dan.  i/iisfe.  VIOO. 
See  Mis-,  pref.]  1.  To  fail  of  hitting,  reaching,  getting, 
finding,  seeing,  hearing,  etc. ;  as.  to  miss  the  mark  one 
shoots  at ;  to  miss  the  train  by  beinp  late  ;  to  i/iiss  op- 
portunities of  getting  knowledge  ;  to  mm  the  point  or 
meaning  of  something  said. 

When  a  mnn  vitr^ac."  his  j,-reat  end,  happiness,  he  will  acknowl- 
edge he  judged  not  riplit.  Locke. 
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2.  To  omit ;  to  fail  to  have  or  to  do  ;  to  go  without ; 
to  dispcube  with  ;  —  now  neIdom  applic«I  to  pemonn. 

Slie  Mould  lu-vi-r  ihiMs.  one  i.ny, 
A  wulk  hu  line,  a  eiylit  j.o  ;'ay.  Prior. 

Wc  cainiot  wiiM  him  ;  lie  ducH  mukt:  our  lire, 
letch  in  (jur  wood.  Shak. 

3.  To  discover  the  absence  or  omission  of;  to  feel  the 
want  of;  to  mourn  the  loss  of ;  to  want.  Shak. 

Xeitber  wimii  wc  iiiiytlim;,'.  .  .  .  NotlliiiL'  wiin  i»M-/-r/  of  iitl 
thul  jterliniied  unto  hnit.  ]  Sam.  xxv.  V,.  21. 

U'li:tt  l.y  me  thou  Jiiint  IobI,  thnu  leuf-t  ohuit /fiuv.     Milton. 
To  mlBs  stays.    (Aa«/.>  Seo  under  Stay. 
Miss  (nils),  V.  7.     1,  To  fail  to  hit ;  to  fly  wide ;  to 
dcviatu  from  the  truo  direction. 
.Men  oboervc  when  tlnii;;^  hit,  and  not  when  they  unit.  l!acon. 
KlyiiiK  hnlUtwnow, 
I  o  execute  luK  nine,  »i>iiear  too  bIow  : 
Tlicy  ini»s,  or  bwuep  but  coiuiiioii  houlit  away.    Waller. 

2.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  ;  —  with  of. 

I'poii  tlie  least  reilection,  we  can  not  hum  of  them.  Attcrbury. 

3.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err.     [OA.v.] 
.Viiionu^t  tlie  iin;:els,  a  whole  legion 

Ol  wicked  H'litif^did  I'ldl  from  happy  hlies  : 

\\\ml  wonder  then  if  one,  of  womtn'oll,  did  minaf    Spcmrr. 

4.  'I'o  bo  absent,  deficient,  or  wanting.  \_Ohs.\  See 
Missing,  a. 

Wliat  here  jilmll  ),ii<s,  our  toil  sindl  strive  to  mend.     Shak. 
Miss,  V.     1.  The  act  of  missing  ;  failure  to  hit,  reach, 
find,  obtain,  etc. 

2.  Loss;  want;  felt  absence.     [Ohs.'\ 

Tliere  will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  wliich  arc  lott.    Dx-kc. 

3.  Mistake  ;  error ;  fault.  Shak. 
He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  crum- 

'""r.  Aselutm. 

4.  Harm  from  mistake.     [Ohs."]  Spc/tsrr. 
i:  Mls'sa  (niTs'sa),  «.  ;  pi.  Miss/E  (-se).     [LL.     See  Ist 

Mass.]     (A*.  (".  Ch.)  The  8er\-ice  or  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Mls'sal  (-^'fl),  7i.  [LL.  jnis.Kftlc,  liber  missalis,  from 
viissa  mass:  cf.  V.  missel.  See  Ist  Mass.]  The  book 
containing  the  service  of  the  Mass  for  the  entire  year ; 
a  Mass  book. 

Mls'sal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Mass,  or  to  a 
missal  or  Mass  book.  Jip.  Jlalt. 

Mls-say'  (mls-sa'),  v.  t.     1.  To  say  wrongly. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of  ;  to  slander.     \_Ohs.'] 

Mis-say',  r.  i.     To  speak  ill.     lObs.']  Spender. 

Mis-seek'  (-sek'),  v.  t.     To  seek  for  wrongly.     {,Obs.\ 

Mis-seem'  (-sem'),  x\  i.  1.  To  make  a  false  appear- 
anee.     \_01js.^ 

2.  Tomisbecome;  to  be  misbecoming.  [Obs.'l  Spenser. 

Mis'sel  (mTz'zgl),  n.     aiistletoe.     [Obs.^ 

Missel  bird,  MigBel  thrush  (Zoi'd.),  a  large  European 
thrush  (  7 Indus  ri.sr,r»nist  which  feeds  on  the  berries  of 
the  mistletoe  ;  —  called  also  mistletoe  thrush  and  missel. 

Mls'sel-dine  (-din),  n.  [See  Mistletoe.]  [Written 
al^o  niiss>-l<l>ii.]     The  mistletoe.     [Ohs.^  Buret. 

Mis'sel-toe  (-to),  ??.     See  Mistletoe. 

Mls-sem'blance  (uiTs-sSm'blans),  71.  False  resem- 
blanee  or  M'mhlanee.      [Ohs.'} 

Mis-send'  (-bend'),  V.  t.    To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly. 

Mis-serve'  (-serv'),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  .serve  imfaithfully. 

MlS-set'  (-set'),  v.  t.     To  set  or  place  wrongly. 

Mis-shape'  (-sbap'),  v.  i.  To  shape  ill ;  to  give  an  ill 
or  unnatural  form  to  ;  to  deform.  "Figures  monstrous 
and  ;//  is.'iJi aped. ' '  Pope. 

Mis-shap'en  (-shap''n),  a.  Having  a  bad  or  ugly 
form.  "The  mountains  are  misshapm.'*''  Bentlcy. — 
Mis-shap'-en-ly,  adv.  —  Mls-shap'en-ness,  n. 

Mis-sheathed'  (-shetiid'j,  a.  Sheathed  by  mistake  ; 
wrongly  sheathed  ;  elieathed  in  a  wronp  place.  Shak. 

Mis-sU'l-cate  (-.sil'I-kat).  ?•.  /.  [LL.  mis.m  Mass + 
'Jicare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  To  perform  Mas.s. 
iOb.'i.'\  Mdton. 

Mis'sile  (mis'sTl),  a.  [L.  missilis,  fr.  viiftrre,  inis- 
siitn,  to  cause  to  go,  to  send,  to  throw ;  cf.  Lith.  tnesti  to 
throw:  cf.  F.  viissde.  Cf.  Admit,  Dismiss,  Mass  the 
religious  service,  Message,  Mission.]  Capable  of  being 
thrown  ;  adapted  for  hurling,  or  to  be  jirojectcd  from 
the  hand,  or  from  any  instrument  or  engine,  so  as  to 
strike  an  object  at  a  distance. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  mi.'silc  dart.  Pnj)c. 

Mis'sile,  li.  [L.  missile.']  A  weapon  thrown,  or  pro- 
jected or  intended  to  be  projected,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow, 
or  a  bullet. 

Mlss'ing  (mTstng),  n.  [From  Miss,  v.  n]  Absent 
from  the  place  where  it  was  expected  to  be  found  ;  lost; 
wanting ;  not  present  when  called  or  looked  for. 

Neither  was  there  aupht  missittg  unto  theiTi.     1  Sam.  xxv.  7. 
For  a  time  caui;ht  up  to  Gnd,  as  once 
Mosos  was  in  the  mount,  unci  i>ii.'.^iii'j  long.      MUfon. 

Tfliss'ine-lY,ndr.    "With  a  sense  of  loss.    [Oft.?.]   Shak. 

Mis'slon  (mish'un),  n.     [L.  viissio,  fr.  miffere,  mi.':- 
siii}/,  to  send  :  cf.  F.  ?nissio7i.    See  Missile.]    1.  The  .act  ' 
of  sending,  or  the  state  of  being  sent ;  a  beiiur  sent  or  | 
delegated  by  authority,  with  certain  powers  for  trans- 
acting business ;  commission. 

Whnfie  ;rlorions  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 

.Miide  emulous  tiii.-<xio)ts  'niongst  the  gods  themselves.    Slink. 

2.  That  with  which  a  messenger  or  agent  is  charged  ; 
an  errand  ;  business  or  duty  on  which  one  is  sent ;  a 
commission. 

How  to  bocrin.  how  to  accomplish  best 

Ilif  end  ol  bemg  on  earlli.  and  kosmok  hi?h.  Miltnn. 

3.  Persons  sent ;  any  number  of  persons  appointed  to 
perform  any  service  ;  a  delegation  ;  an  embassy. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mis^^ion  of  three  of  the  fellows 
or  brethren  of  Solomon's  house.  JUicon. 

4-  An  association  or  organization  of  missionaries ;  a 
stntion  or  residence  of  missionaries. 

5.  An  organization  for  worship  and  work,  dependent 
on  one  or  more  churches. 

6-  A  course  of  extraordinan,'  sermons  and  services  at 
a  particular  place  and  time  for  the  special  purpose  of 
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quickpning  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  participants,  and  of 
eonverting  unbelieverM.  Addis  <t-  Arnold. 

7.  Dihiuission  ;  discharge  from  service.    [Otj.] 
MiBBlon  school,    to)  A  Bcdiool  connected  with  a  miimion 
ami  conducted  by  mishionariew.    ib)  A  school  for  the  re- 
ligious niHtructiou  of  children  not  liaviug  regular  church 
privileges. 

Syii.-- Message;  errand;  commission;  deputation. 

Mia'slon  (mTsh'tln),  v.  (.  To  twnd  on  a  nii)^«ion. 
[MoHtly  uhed  HI  the  form  of  the  jiaht  participle.]     Keats. 

Mls'slon-a-ry  (mlsh'Gn-S-rj;'),  n. ;  pi.  Missionaeies 
(-rl2).  [CI.  F.  mixiionnairc.  Bee  Mission,  n.]  One 
who  is  sent  on  a  niisaion  ;  especially,  one  sent  to  propa- 
gate religion.  Swijt. 

Miasionary  apoatollc.  a  Roman  Catholic  miBeionary  «iit 
by  eomuuhsion  Irom  the  poi)e. 

Mis'slon-a-ry,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mUsioos ;  as,  a 
iin.ssumary  meeting  ;  a  missionanf  fund. 

Mls'slon-er  (-er),  n.  a  mishionary;  an  envoy;  one 
who  conducts  a  mission.  See  Mission,  7i.y  C.  "Like 
miglity  mi.ssi»ner  you  come."  Dryden. 

Mis'sis  (mts'sTs),  K.  A  mifitrefis;  a  wife;  —  bo  used 
by  the  ilHterate.  O.  Eliot. 

Miss'islv  a.  Like  a  miss;  prim;  affected;  senti- 
meutal.  —  Mlss'ish-ness,  n. 

Mts-Blt'  (mjT^;-:.II'j,  v.  t.     To  sit  badly  or  imperfectly 

upon;   to  misbeer.iiie.      \(Jhs.'\  VhnnrKr. 

Mls'sive  fiiab'htv),  a.  [See  Missive,  n.]  1.  Specially 
sent ;  intended  or  prepared  to  be  Bcnt ;  as,  a  letter  wis- 
siee.  Aylijrc. 

2.  Missile.   "  The  mijjTj're  weapons  fly."  Ihyden. 

Letters  missive,  letters  conveyinR  the  permission,  com- 
mand, or  advice  of  a  superior  autliority,  as  a  sovereign. 
They  are  addressed  and  sent  to  some  ct-rt.iin  jierson  or 
persons,  and  are  distinguished  from  leUvrs  patintt,  which 
arc  addressed  to  the  public. 

Mls'slve,   n.     [F.   lettre  missive.    See  Mission,  n.] 

1.  That  ubich  is  sent ;  a  writing  containing  a  mesjjage. 

2-  One  who  is  sent ;  a  messenger.     [OAj.]  Shak. 

Mis-sound'  (mTs-sonnd'),  v.  t.  To  hOund  wrongly  ;  to 
utter  or  prnnounce  incorrectly.  E.  Hail, 

Mis  speak'  (-spek'),  v.  i.     To  err  in  speaking. 

Mis-speak',  v.  t.    To  utter  wrongly. 

Mis-speech'  (-spech'),  7i.     Wrong  speech.     \Ohs.'] 

Mis-spell'  (mTs-sp61'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  if.  MisspfLLED 
(-speld'),  or  Misspelt  (-sp^lt'J ;  p.  2>r.  &  vb.  n.  MisbPELL- 
INO.]     Tu  spell  incorrectly. 

Mls-spell'inK,  ri.     A  wrong  snelling. 

Mis-spend'  (-spSnd'),  v.  t.  [iiajj.  &  p.  p.  Misspent 
(-.-|:ent';;  J'-  jyr.  &  vb.  v.  Missi-ending.]  To  spend 
an.i.-:^  or  f..r 'vreng  purposes;  toscjuanderi  towa.ste:  as, 
to  nn.'.y.j.f  ,i<l  time  or  money.  J.  Philips. 

Mls-spend'er  (-er),  n.    One  wlio  misspends. 

Mis-spense'  (-sp6us'),  n.  A  spending  improperly  ;  a 
wa^tiuK-     [(M.S.]  Banoic. 

Mis-spent'  (-.spgnf),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Misspend. 

Mis-state'  (-fetaf),  v.  t.  To  state  wrongly  ;  a.s,  to  mis- 
sfafr  a  que.stion  in  debate.  Bp.  Saitdcrson. 

Mls-state'ment  (-mmt),  n.     An  incorrect  statement. 

Mis-stayed'  (-stad'j,  a.  (.\aut.)  Having  missed  stays ; 
—  said  of  a  .sliip. 

Mis-Step',  71.    A  wrong  step;  an  error  of  conduct. 

Mis-step',  r.  i.     To  take  a  wrong  step  ;  to  go  astraj-. 

Mis  suc-cess'  fmls'tuk-sSs'),  n.     Failure.     [OA.v.] 

Mis  sug-ges'tlon  (-sQg-iSs'chun  or  -sud-jSs'-),  77. 
Wiong  or  evil  ^nL■^'e.•^tion.     [Ohs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis''sum-ma'tlon.  ?!.    Wrong  summation. 

Mis-swear'  (m"s-swar'),  r.  i.     To  swear  falsely. 

Mis'sy  (nus'syj,  n.     (Min.)  See  Muy. 

Mis'sy,  ".  An  affectionate,  or  contemptuous,  form  of 
mi.^s  :  a  young  girl ;  a  miss.  —  a.     Like  a  miss,  or  girl. 

Mist  (mtst),  n.  [AS.  mist ;  akin  to  D.  &  Sw.  mist, 
Icel.  mistr,  G.  mist  dung,  Goth,  maihsttts,  AS.  vtlyan  to 
make  water,  Icel.  mlga,  Lith.  migla  mist,  Russ.  myla^  L. 
inivgere,  meiere,  to  make  water,  Gr.  6jui;^eti/  to  make 
water,  ofiix^V  mist.  Skr.  jnih  to  make  water,  n.,  a  mist, 
megha    cloud.     V102.     Cf.    AIisle,    Mizzle.    SIhen.] 

1.  Visible  watery  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  fog. 

2.  Coarse,  watery  vapor,  floating  or  falling  in  visible 
particles,  approaching  the  form  of  rain  ;  as,  Scotch  7nist. 

3.  Hence,  anything  which  rijuiH  or  darkens,  and  ob- 
scures or  intercepts  vision. 

Ilis  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense.        Dnidai, 

Mist  flower  (Bof.),R  composite  plant  {Eiiptttorium  cee- 
lestinnm),  having  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  corj'inbs  of 
lavender-blue  flowers.  It  is  foimd  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  United  States. 

Mist,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misted;  p^  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Misting.]     To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with  mist ;  to  dim.   Shak. 

Mist.  V.  i.     To  rain  in_very  fine  drops ;  as,  it  mists. 

Mis-tak'a-ble  (mTs-tak'a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  mis- 
taken :  capable  of  being  misconceived.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mis-take'  (-tak'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  obs.  p.  p.  Mistook 
(-toT.k') :  p.  p.  Mistaken  (-tak'"n) ;  ;;.  jir.  Sz  vb.  n.  Mis- 
taking.] [Pref.  mis-  -f  take:  cf.  Icel.  viistaka.']  1.  To 
take  or  choose  wTOngly.   [Obs.  or  it*.]  Shak. 

2.  To  take  in  a  wTong  sense ;  to  misunderstand,  mis- 
apprehend, or  misconceive  ;  as,  to  mistake  a  remark  ;  to 
mistake  one's  meaning.  Locke. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook.  .^liak. 

3.  To  substitute  erroneously  in  thought  or  perception; 
as,  to  mistake  one  person  for  another. 

A  man  may  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  the  practice  of  it, 

JiJtn.ton. 

4.  To  have  a  wrong  idea  of  in  respect  of  character, 
qualities,  etc.  ;  to  misjudge. 

.^fi^ltake  mo  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  jwverty  is  trcaclierous.  Shak. 

Mls-talce'  r.  i.  To  err  in  knowledge,  perception,  opin- 
ion, or  judgment ;  to  commit  an  unintentional  error. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  misunderstanding 
anions:  friends.  Siri/t. 
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Mis-take'  (mTfi-tak'),  n.  1.  An  apprehendinjr  wrong- 
ly ;  a  misconception  ;  a  misunderstanding ;  a  fault  in 
opinion  or  judgment ;  an  unintentional  error  of  conduct. 

Infallibility  ia  an  absolute  security  of  the  understaadin*:  from 
all  iius&itiUity  of  mistake.  2'itlotson. 

2.  (Laic)  Misconception,  error,  which  when  non-neg- 
ligent may  be  ground  for  rescinding  a  contract,  or  for 
refusing  to  perform  it. 

No  miBtake.  surely  ;  without  fail ;  as.  it  will  happen  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  7io  mistake.    [Luiv] 

Syn.  — Blunder;  error;  bull.    See  Blunder. 

Mls-talC'en  (-tak"n),  p.  a.  1.  Being  in  error  ;  judg- 
ing wrongly  ;  having  a  wrong  opinion  or  a  misconception  ; 
as,  a  misfaken  man  ;  he  is  7i)is(aken. 

2.  Krronei>us  ;  wrong  ;  as,  a  inisiaken  notion. 

Mls-tak'en-ly.  adv.    By  mistake.  Gohhvxith. 

MiS-tak'eu-ness,  n.     Erroneousness. 

Slls-tak'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  mistakes. 

Well  iiieaning  ignorance  of  some  luisfakers.    Bp.  Hall. 

Blls-tak'ing,  n.     An  error  ;  a  mistake.  Shak. 

Mls-tak'ing-ly,  adt\     Erroneously. 

MlS-taught'  (nits-tatO,  a-  [See  Misteach.]  Wrongly 
taught  ;  as,  a  mist'iug'ht  youth.  VEstrauge. 

MlS-teach'  (-tecJi"'),  r.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Mistauoht 
C-tat') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  aiisTEACHiNo.]  [AS.  mistitcan.'] 
To  teach  wrongly ;  to  instruct  erroneously. 

Mis-tell'  (-tei'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MiSTOLD  (-told')  ; 
p.  pr.  \-  rh.  n.  SLstelling.]     To  tell  erroneously. 

Mls-tem'per  (-tem'per),  v.  t.     To  temper  ill ;  to  dis- 
order ;  as,  to  viisteinper  one's  head.  Wtii-ner. 
This  iiiiindatton  of  itiist-i'mj'ereil  hnnior.  Shak. 

Mls'ter  (mis'ter),  n.     [See  Master,  andcf.  Mistress.] 

A  title  of   courtesy  prefixed  to  tlie  name  of  a  man  or 

youth.    It  is  usually  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mr. 

To  cull  your  name,  inquire  your  wliere, 

Or  what  vou  think  of  Misttr  Some-one's  bnok. 

Or  Mister  Other's  marriage  or  decease.    Mrs.  Browning. 

MlB'ter,  r.  t.  To  address  or  mention  by  the  title  Mr. ; 
as,  he  mistered  me  in  a  formal  way.     [CoUoq.'\ 

Mls'ter,  n.  [OF.  mestier  trade,  office,  ministry,  need, 
F.  mttier  trade,  fr.  L.  ministerium  service,  office,  min- 
istry. See  Ministry,  Mystery  trade.]  [Written  also 
mester.']     1.  A  trade,  art,  or  occupation.     \_Obs.'\ 

In  youth  he  learned  had  a  good  mester.       Chancer. 

2.  Manner;  kind;  sort.     [065.]  Spenser. 

But  telieth  me  what  mester  men  ye  be.        Chaucer. 

3.  Need;  necessity.     [065.]  Hom.  oj E. 
Mls'ter,  V.  i.     To  be  needful  or  of  use.     \Ohs.'\ 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.         Speit.ser. 
Mis-term'  (mTs-term'),  v.  t.   To  call  by  a  wrong  name  ; 
to  niiscall.  Shak. 

Mia'ter-y  (mts'ter-J),  n.     See  Mystery,  a  trade. 

Mist'lul  (niTst'ful),  a.    Clouded  with,  or  as  with,  mist. 

Mis  tllinkMmTB-thTnk'),t'.  i-  [See  Think.]  To  think 
wnmc'lv.     \_Obs.']     "Adam  misthoiif/ht  oi  her."    Milton. 

IVIis-tllink%  V.  t.  To  have  erroneous  thoughts  or 
juduTut-iit  of ;  to  think  ill  of.     [06s.]  Shah. 

Mis-thought'  (-that'),  n.  Erroneous  thought ;  mis- 
tak.-ii  ..pillion;  error."   lObs.l  Spfnse7\ 

MiS-thrlve'  C-thriv'),  v-  i-  To  thrive  poorly  ;  to  be 
not  thrifty  or  prosperous.     [0&5.] 

Mis-throw'  (-thro'),  r.  /.     To  throw  wrongly. 

Mis'tic  (mis'tlk),  1  71.    [Sp.  mistico.']    A  kind  of  small 

MlS'ti-CO  (-tT-ko),  )  sailing  vessel  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  rigged  partly  like  a  xebec,  and  partly 
like  a  felucca. 

Mis-tide'  (mts-tid'),  v.  i.  [AS.  jnisHdan.  See  Tide.] 
To  happen  or  come  to  pass  unfortunately  ;  also,  to  suffer 
evil  fortune.     [Obs.l 

[■  MiS'ti'gris'  (mes'te'gre'),  II  MlS'tl'grl'.  n.  [F.  ynis- 
tifiri-l  A  variety  of  the  game  of  poker  in  which  the  joker 
is  w^i-'],  and  called  niixtigns  or  mistigri. 

Mist'i-head  {niTst'I-hed),  «.     Mistiness.     [Obs.'] 

Mist'i-ly.  adv.     With  mist ;  darkly  ;  obscurely. 

Mis  time'  (mts-tim'),  v.  t.  [AS.  misl'nnian  to  turn 
out  111.]     To  time  wrongly  ;  not  to  adapt  to  the  time. 

MiSt'i-ness  (mTat'T-nes),  7i..    State  of  being  misty. 

Mis'Uon  (inTs'chun),  m.  [L.  viisfio^  mixtio.  See  filix, 
ail'!  .  t.  Mixtion.]     Mixture.     [0^.?.] 

Mis  ti'tle  (iiiTs-ti't'l),  V.  t.    To  call  by  a  wrong  title. 

Mislle  (iniz''l),  V.  i.  [Eng.  rni.st.  See  Misle,  and 
Mizzi.E.I     To  fall  in  very  fine  drops,  as  rain. 

Mis'tle-toe  (mTz"l-to).  w.  [AS.  viistcltan  ;  mistel  mis- 
tletoe -f-  tan  twig.  AS.  mistel 
is  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
7ni.'ttel,  OHG.  mistily  Icel.  mi.';- 
/i/teinn  ;  and  AS.  tan  to  I). 
tecRy  OHG.  re/;:,  Icel.  tcinn, 
Goth,  tains.  Cf.  Missel.] 
{Hot.)  A  parasitic  evergreen 
plant  of  Europe  {Vi.scum  al- 
bum)^ bearing  a  glutinous 
fruit.  When  found  upon  the 
oak,  where  it  is  rare,  it  was  an 
objf  ct  of  HUperstitious  regard 
among  the  Druids.  A  bird 
lime  is  prepared  from  it.i  fruit. 
[Written  also //nV/c^oc,  inisael- 
toCt  and  mixtleto.} 

Lindiri/.     Loudon.     MiHtlotoc  ( l'i*ctim  nlbvm). 

^3?^Tlio  mistletoo  of  the  United  States  is  Phomdrn- 
drun  finvescens,  liaving  broader  leaves  than  the  European 
kind.  In  difTerent  regions  various  similar  ptantH  are 
called  by  this  name. 

Mls'to-nusk  (mTH'tn-niifik),  n.     [From  the  Indian 
iiaiiu-.]    (Zf'hl.)  Tlie  American  badger. 

Mls-toek'  fmTK-t.Tuk'),  imn.  &  ohx.  p.  p.  of  Mistake. 

Mis  tra  di'tion  (mTH'trii-dlsii'iin),  n.  A  wrong  trndi- 
tii.Ti.     "  M'>iiMtcrH  f.f  nti.ttradition.''''  Tennyson. 

Mis-train'  (mlH-tran'),  v.  t.     To  train  amiss. 

MlS'tral  (niTn'trwl),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Proveinjnl.]  A  violent 
and  cold  nfirtliwest  wind  experienced  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean provincen  of  France,  etc. 


Mls'trans-late'  (mTs'trSus-Iaf),  v.  t.  To  translate  ' 
erroneously. 

Mis  trana-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  t;.     Wrong  translation. 

Mis  trans-port'  (-port'),  v.  t.  To  carry  awr.y,  or  mis- 
lead wrciiu'fully.  as  by  passion.     \_Obs.'\  Up.  JlaU. 

Mis-tread'ing  (mls-tred'Tng),  n.  Misstep;  misbe- 
havior.   *'To  punish  my  mislreadings.''^  Shak. 

Mis-treat'  (-tret'),  v.  t.     To  treat  amiss  ;  to  abuse. 

Mis-treat 'ment  (-ment),  n.     Wrong  treatment. 

Mls'tress  (mls'tres),  n.  [OE.  maistress.,  OF.  mnis- 
tresse,  F.  uni'itresse^  LL.  magistrissa^  for  L.  magistj-a, 
fern,  of  maijister.  See  Master,  Mister,  and  cf.  Miss  a 
young  woman.]  X.  A  woman  having  power,  authority, 
or  ownership;  a  woman  who  exercises  authority,  is  chief, 
etc.;  the  female  head  of  a  family,  a  school,  etc. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  1  a  knight's  daughter  !  ^ 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress.'  Shttk. 

2.  A  woman  well  skilled  in  anything,  or  having  the 
mastery  over  it. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  wistressrs 
of  Wingate'a  Arithmetic.  Addison. 

3.  A  woman  regarded  with  love  and  devotion ;  she 
who  has  command  over  one's  heart ;  a  beloved  object ;  a 
sweetheart.     IPoeticI  Clarendon. 

4.  A  woman  filling  the  place,  but  without  the  rights, 
of  a  wife  ;  a  concubine  ;  a  loose  woman  with  whom  one 
consorts  habitually.  Spectator. 

5.  A  title  of  courtesy  formerly  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  but  now  superseded 
by  the  contracted  forms,  Mrs..,  for  a  married,  and  Miss., 
for  an  unmarried,  woman. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul).  Cowper. 

6.  A  married  woman ;  a  wife.     [Scot-I 

Several  of  the  neighhorinc  mistre^irs  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  event  uf  this  meniorable  evening.  Sir  W.  .Scort. 

7.  The  old  name  of  the  jack  at  bowls.       Beau,  tt  Fl. 
To  he  one's  own  miEtresB,  to  be  exempt  from  control  by 

another  person. 

Mls'tress,  r.  i.  To  wait  upon  a  mistress ;  to  be 
courting.     [Obs.]  Donne. 

Mis'tress-ship,  n.     1.  Female  rule  or  dominion. 

2-  Ladyship,  a  style  of  address ;  —  with  the  personal 
pronoun.     [Obs.J  Massinger. 

Mis-trl'al  (nus-tri'</l),  v.  {Lau)  A  false  or  errone- 
ous trial ;  a  trLal  which  has  no  result. 

MiS-trist' (-trisf),  r.  <.  To  mistrust.   [0/w.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-trow'  (-tro'),  '■.  ?'.     To  think  wrongly.     [06s.] 

Mis-trust'  (-trust'),  ii.  Want  of  confidence  or  trust ; 
suspicion;  distrust.  Milton. 

Mis-trust',  V.  (.     1.  To  regard  with  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion ;  to  suspect ;  to  doubt  the  integrity  of ;  to  distrust. 
I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again.  Sliak. 

2.  To  forebode  as  near,  or  likely  to  occur ;  to  surmise. 
Ry  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
I^nstnng  dangers.  Shak. 

Mis-trust'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  mistrusts. 

Mis-trust'ful  (-fill),  <■^  Having  or  causing  mistrust, 
suspicions,  or  forebodings. 

ThLir  li^'ht  blown  out  in  some  mis^tntst/jd  wood.     Shak. 

—  Mls-trust'f ul-ly,  «'/(.  —  Mis-tnist'ful-ness,  n. 

Mis  trust'ing-ly,  adv.     With  di^f^trust  or  suspicion. 

Mls-trust'less,  a.     Having  no  mistrust  or  suj^picion. 
The  swain  77nstncstb:ss  of  Iiis  sumttcd  face.     Gohisiiiith. 

MlS-tune'  (-tun'),  v.  t.     To  tune  wrongly. 

llMls-tU'ra  (-tu'ra),  7i.  [L.  See  Mixture.]  {Med.) 
(a)  A  mingled  compound  in  which  different  ingredients 
are  contained  in  a  liquid  state  ;  a  mixture.  See  Mixture, 
71.,  4.  (6)  Sometimes,  a  liquid  medicine  containing  very 
active  substances,  and  which  can  only  be  administered 
by  drops.     Diinglison, 

Mis-turn'  (-tfiru'),  v.  t.     To  turn  amiss  ;  to  pervert. 

MiS-tU'tor  (-tu'ter),  r.  t.     To  instruct  amiss. 

Mist'y  (luTst'J),  a.  ICompar.  Mistier  (-T-er)  ;  stiperl. 
Mistiest.]  [AS.  mistig.  See  Mist.  In  some  senses 
misfy  has  been  confused"  with  mystic.']  1.  Accompanied 
with  mist ;  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mist ;  ob- 
scured by,  or  overspread  with,  mist ;  as,  misty  weather  ; 
?nisty  mountains ;  a  jnisty  atmosphere. 

2-  Obscured  as  if  by  mist ;  dim ;  obscure ;  clouded ; 
as,  misty  sight. 

The  more  I  muse  therein  tthcologyl. 

The  mistier  it  scemcth.  fifrs  Plotcman. 

Mis-un'der-Stand'  (mTs-un'der-stSnd'),  V.  f.  [imp.  &. 
p.p.  Misunderstood  (-st66d');  j). pr.  &  rh.  n.  Misun- 
derstanding.] To  misconceive  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  miscom- 
preliend  ;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mis-un'der-stand'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  misunder- 
stands. Sir  T.  More. 

Mis-un'der-Stand'ing,  ?t.  1.  Mistake  of  the  mean- 
ing; error;  misconn-ption.  Bacon. 

2.  Disagreement ;  ditlVrence  of  opinion  ;  dissension  ; 
quarrel.     "  Misundtrsfandings  among  friends."     Sivi/t. 

|:  Mi'SU-ra'tO  (mS'sou-rii'tu),  (/.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Meas- 
ured ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage  in  strict  or 
nn-asuriMl  time. 

Mis  us'age  (mTs-iiz'HJ ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viSsusage.] 
Bad  tivi.tTii.'iit;  abuse.  Speii.ser. 

Misuse'  (-uz'),  V.  t.     [F.  mcsuser.    See  Mis-,  prefix 

from  French,  and  Use.]     1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly  ; 

to  use  to  a  bad  purpose;  to  misapply  ;  as,  to  misu.ie 

one's  talents.  South. 

The  Rwcot  poison  of  niistised  wine.  Milton. 

2.  To  abuse;  to  treat  ill. 

O,  ohe  nusuml  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  t))nck.    Shak. 

Syn.— To  maltreat;  abuse;  misemploy;  misapply. 

Mis-use'  (niTs-iis'),  n.  1.  Wrong  use;  miaapplica- 
tion  ;  erroneous  or  improper  use. 

Wr)rdfl  little  misiiccted  for  nny  Rucli  Hirstwc.         I.nrkc. 

2.  Vitdeiire.  or  itselTcM^ts.     [Ohs,'\  Shah. 

Mis-uso'ment  f-uz'mciit).  v.     Misuse.     [Ohs."] 

Mls-US'or(-uz'er).  n.  1.  One  who  misuses.  "  Wretch- 
ed vnsu.uis  of  language."  Coleridge. 


2.  (Law)  Unlawful  u.se  of  a  right ;  use  in  excess  of,  or 
varying  from,  one's  right.  Bouvier. 

KUs-val'ue  (mTs-viSl'u),  v.  t.  To  value  wrongly  or  too 
little  ;  to  undervalue. 

But  for  I  am  so  young,  I  dread  my  work 

Wot  be  misialued  both  of  old  and  young.      II'.  liroitite. 

Mis-vouch'  (-vouch'),  r.  t.     To  vouch  falsely. 

Mis-wan'der  (-wSn'der),  v.  i.  To  wander  in  a  wrong 
path;  to  stray;  to  go  astray.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-way'  (-wa'),  n.     A  wrong  way.    [Ohs.^  Chaucer. 

Mis-wear'  (-wSr'),  v.  t.     To  wear  ill.    [Obs.l    Bacon. 

Mis-wed'  (-w6d'),  V.  t.     To  wed  improperly. 

Mis-ween'  (-wen'),  v.  i.  To  ween  amiss;  to  misjudge; 
to  distru.st ;  to  be  mistaken.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Mis-wend'  (-w6nd'),  r.  i.  To  go  wrong ;  to  go  astray. 
[Obs.'\     "■  The  world  is  miswent."  Gotcer. 

Mis-word'  (-wQrd'),  V.  t.  To  word  wrongly ;  as,  to 
misu'ord  a  message,  or  a  sentence. 

Mis-word',  n.  A  word  wrongly  spoken ;  a  cross 
word .     [  ( /f/.t.  ]  Sylrestrr.     Breton . 

Mls-wor'ship  (-wQr'shTp),  n.     Wrong  or  false  wor- 
ship ;  mistaken  practices  in  religion.  £p.  Hall. 
Such  hideous  jungle  of  mistvorsliips.  Carlylc. 

Mis-WOr'ship,  v.  t.    To  worship  wrongly.    Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-wor'ship-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  worships  wrongly. 

Mis-write'  (-rif),  v.  t.     To  write  incorrectly. 

Mis-wrought'  (-rat'),  a.     Badly  wrought.         Bacon. 

Mi'sy  (mi'sy),  7i.  '  [Cf.  L.  onisy  a  mineral,  perh.  cop- 
peras, Gr.  /J.LO-U.]  {Min.)  An  impure  yellow  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  yellow  copperas  or  copiapite. 

Mis-yoke'  (mis-yok'),  v.  t.    To  yoke  improperly. 

Mls-zeal'OUS  (-zfil'us),  a.  Mistakenly  zealous.  [Obs.'\ 

Mite  (luit),  H.  [AS.  mite  mite  (in  sense  1);  akin  to 
LG.  mite,  B,  mijt.,  G.  miete,  OHG.  mlza;  cf.  Goth. 
maitan  to  cut.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  minute  arachnid,  of  the 
order  Acarina,  of  whicli  there  are  many  species  ;  as,  tlie 
cheese  mite,  sugar  mite,  harve.?t  miie,  etc.   See  Acarina. 

2.  [D.  viijt;  prob.  the  same  word.]  A  small  coin 
formerly  circulated  in  England,  rated  at  about  a  third  of 
a  farthing.  Tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  a  email  coin 
used  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Two  viilfs.  vhich  nuike  a  farthim;:.        Mar):  xii-  42. 

3.  A  small  weight ;  one  twentieth  of  a  grain. 

4.  Anything  very  small ;  a  minute 
object ;  a  very  little  quantity  or  par- 
ticle. 

For  in  effect  they  be  not  worth  n  nvttc. 
Chancer. 

Mi'ter  )  (mi'ter),  n.   [F.  mitre,  fr. 

Mi'tre  1      L.  mdra  headband,  tur- 
ban, Gr.  fxiTpa."}     1.  A  covering  for 
the  head,  worn  on  solemn  occasions  , 
by  church  dignitaries.      It  has  been 
made    in  many  forms,   the   present  ' 
form    being  a    lofty  cap  with    two    •j-jk.  Pope's  Miter, 
points  or  peaks.  FairhoU. 

2.  The  surface  forming  the  beveled  end  or  edge  of  a 
piece  where  a  miter  joint 
is  made;  also,  a  joint 
formed  or  a  junction  ef- 
fected by  two  beveled 
ends  or  edges ;  a  miter 
joint. 

3.  (Xiiinis.)  A  sort  of 
base  money  or  coin. 

Miter  box  {Carp.  &  Print.),  an  apparatus  for  guiding  a 
handsaw  at  the  proper  angle  in  making 
a  miter  joint;   esp.,  a  wooden  or  metal 
trough  with  vertical  kerfs  in  its  upright 
sides,  for  guides.  —Miter  dovetail  {Carp.), 
a  kind  of  dovetail  for  a  miter  joint  in 
which  there  is  only  one  joint  line  visible, 
and   that    at    tlie    angle.  —  Miter     gauge 
( CarpO^  a  gaugt' for  dctt-nniiiiiig  the  ai%gle 
of  a  miter.—  Miter  joint,  a  innit  lornied 
by  pieces  matched  and  united  upon  a  line 
bisecting  the  angle  of  junction,  as  by  tlie 
beveled  ends  of  two  pieces  of  molding  or 
brass  rule,  etc.      Tlie  term  is  used  e.spc- 
cially  when  the  pieces  form  a  right  angle. 
See    Miter,    2.  —  Miter  [ 
shell  (Zo'd.),  any  one  of  I 
numerous  species  of  ma-  L 
riiie    univalve    shells   off 
till'  genus  Milra.  —  Miter  L 
square   C'crp.),    a   bevul  1 
witli  an  immovable  arm  ' 
at  an  .tjikIc  of  45-\  for 
striking    lines   on    stuff 

'    to  be   mitered;    also,  a 

square  witli  an  arm  ad- 
justable to  any  angje.  — 
Miter  wheels,  a  pair  of 
bevel  gears,  of  eiiual  di- 
ameter, adapted  for  working  together, 
usually  with  their  axes  at  right  angles. 
Mi'ter,  )  V.  t.  [imp.  &  J),  p.  aiiTERED  (-terd)  or  Mi- 
Mi'tre,  (  tred;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  v.  Mitf.rino  (-tei-Ing) 
or  Jin  RING  (-trtng).]  1.  To  place  a  miter  upon ;  to  adorn 
withamiter.     *' Mitered  locks."  Milton. 

2.  To  match  together,  as  two  pieces  of  molding  or 
brass  rule  on  a  line  bisecting  tlio  angle  of  junction ;  to 
bevel  the  ends  or  edges  of,  for  the  purpose  of  matching 
together  at  an  angle. 
Mi'ter.  }  V,  i.  To  meet  nnd  match  together,  as  two 
Mi'tre.  (  pieces  of  molding,  on  a  line  bisecting  tho 
annle  of  junction. 

Ml'ter-wort'  ( mi'ter- wQrt')i  "•  (^o/.)  Any  plant  of 
tho  genus  il/;7f//<f,— slender,  perennial  herbs  with  a  pod 
bliglitly  resembling  a  bishop's  nutcr ;  bishop's  cap. 

Falflo  mltorwort.  a  white-flowered  perennial  herb  of  tho 
United  States  (77<f?W/a  cardi/nlia). 
Mith'ic  (mTtli'Tk).  a.     See  Mythic. 
II  Mi'thras  (nii'thrils),  71.    [L.,  from  Or.  Mi'Opas.]  Th© 

BUn  i"'d  "t  the  I'lTKiiins. 

Mith'ridate  (mlth'rT-dat),  n.     UVed.)  An  antidoto 
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agaiiiat  poison,  or  a  coinpOHition  in  form  of  an  electuary, 
auppoaed  to  serve  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservativo 
agaiiitit  poiiton  ;  au  alexipliarmtc  ;  —  tto  called  from  Kin^ 
MithridiUes^  ita  reputed  inventor. 

[I.ovc  i>]  II  dro[)  <if  tin-  true  t-lixir  ;  no  withriilafc  no  efftctuul 
aKiiiii-l  (In-  iiilfL-tiuii  ul  VlCi;.  SmillKii. 

with  rl  dat'Ic  (mlth'rT-dilt'Tk).  a.  Of  or  pertaiiiiiiK 
to  KiIl^;  Mitliiiiiiitpa,  or  to  a  iiiitliridute. 

mt^l-ga-blo  {iMTt'T.j,':X-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of  mitiga- 
tion; that  may  lio  mitij^'ated. 

MiVi-gant  (-K"iit),  a.  [L.  miti<jnns^\>.  pr.  of  miti- 
garp.  See  Mitigate.]  Tending  to  mitigate;  mitiga- 
ting ;  lenitive.  ,/o/mso/i. 

MU'l-gate  (-gat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  />.  p.  Mitigated 
(-ga  ted) ;  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Mitioatino.]  \L.  miligalus, 
p.  p.  of  mitUjarr  to  soften,  mitig;ite  ;  mitit  mild,  soft  + 
the  root  of  agere  to  do,  drive.]  1.  To  make  less  severe, 
intense,  harsh,  rigorous,  painful,  etc. ;  to  soften ;  to  mel- 
iorate ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  diminiali ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  miti- 
gate heat  or  cold  ;  to  mittgnte  grief. 

2.  To  make  mild  and  accessible  ;  to  mollify  ;  —  applied 
to  persons.     lObs.} 

This  (.ipiiiiuii  .  .  .  t;ii(f(/((f''(/ kins^  into  coiiipiinionR.     }l>irf.e. 

Syii.  —  To  alleviate  ;  assuage  ;  allay.    See  Alleviate. 

Mlt'l'ga'tion  {-ga'shfln),  n.  [OE.  mitigacionn,  F. 
mitigiitioH,  fr.  L.  mitignfio.}  The  act  of  mitigating,  or 
the  state  of  being  mitigated  ;  abatement  or  diminution 
of  anything  painful,  liarsh,  severe,  atllictive,  or  calami- 
tous ;  as,  the  miti<jatio7t  of  pain,  grief,  rigor,  severity, 
punishment,  or  penalty. 

Syn.  —  Alleviation  :  abatement;  relief. 

Mit'f-ga-tive  (mTt'T-gS-tTv),  ti.  [L.  mitigntivus  :  of. 
F.  »iifig<t(lj'.'\     Tt-'Uiliiiy  to  mitigate  ;  alleviating. 

Mlt'i-ga'tor  (-gater),  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which, 
mitigates. 

Mill-ga-t(Hry  (-gA-tu-ry),  a.  Tending  to  mitigate  or 
alleviate  ;  mitigative. 

Mlt'lng  (rnitTng),  7i.  [From  JIite.]  A  little  one  ;  — 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment.     \_Ohs.'\  Sketton. 

Ml'tome  (ml'tom),  n.  [Gr.  ^utVoy  a  thread.]  {Hiot.) 
The  denser  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell. 

II  lUl-tO'sls  (mt-to'wT.s),  71.  [XL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiiVoy  a 
thread.]    (Biol.)  See  Kakyokinesis. 

II  ini''tiaille'  (ine'tra'y'),  n.  [F.  Si^e  Mitrailleub.] 
Shot  or  bits  of  iron  used  sometimes  in  loading  caimon. 

II  Mi'tra'iUeur'  (me'tri'yer'),  n.  [F.]  {Mil.)  One 
who  serves  a  mitrailkMise. 

II  Mi'tra'Uleuss'  (mc'tril'yezO,  n.  [F.,  fr.  mitraiUer 
to  fire  grapesliot,  fr.  mitrnille  old  iron,  grapeshot,  dim. 
of  OF.  mite  a  mite.]  {Mil.)  A  breech-luadiiig  luacliine 
gun  consisting  of  a  number  of  barreU  fitted  togetlier,  so 
arranged  that  the  barrels  can  be  fired  sinmltaneously,  or 
successively,  and  rapidly. 

Mi'tral  "(mi'tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  viitral.  See  Miter.] 
**ertaining  to  a  miter;  resembling  a  miter  ;  as,  the  ;»i- 
tral  valve  between  the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Mi'tre  (mi'ter),  n.  &  v.    See  Miter. 

ffllt'ri-2orin  (mTt'rl-form  ;  '277),  a.  [Miter  -f-  -form  : 
cf.  F.  initrijorme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  miter,  or  a 
peaked  cap  ;  as,  a  viitrijonii  calj-ptra.  Gniij. 

Mitt  (nut),  71.  [Abbrev.  fr.  >nitie7i.'\  A  mitten  ;  also, 
a  covering  for  the  wrist  and  liand  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mit'ten  (mtt'tSn  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  mitaine,  melegii,  F. 
mitai7t€,  perh.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Ir.  miotog^  Gael,  mi- 
otag.  It.  S:  Gael,  viutan  a  r.uilf,  a  thick  glove.    Cf.  Mitt.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
cold  or  injury.  It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not  having  a 
separate  sheath  for  eacli  finger.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  cover  for  the  wrist  and  forearm. 

To  give  the  mitten  to,  to  dismiss  as  a  lover ;  to  reject 
the  suit  of.  [CoHoq.]  —  To  handle  without  mittenfl,  to 
treat  roughly  ;  to  handle  without  gloves.     [Cnlloq.] 

lyiit'tened  (-tend),  «.  Covered  with  a  mitten  ormit- 
tens.     "  Mifle/ied  hands."  Whitticr. 

Mit'tent  (-tent),  n.  [L.  mittens^  p.  pr.  of  midere  to 
sendj     Sending  forth ;  emitting.     [Obs.'\  Witiemmi. 

II  Mlt'ti-mus  (-tt-mus),  71.  [L.,  we  send,  fr.  mittere 
to  send.]  {Law)  {a)  A  precept  or  warrant  granted  by  a 
justice  for  committing  to  pri-son  a  party  charged  with 
crime;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison.  Burrtll. 
(6)  A  wTit  for  removing  records  from  one  court  to  an- 
other.    Brande  <.t  C. 

Mlt'tler's  green' (mlt'tlerzgi-eu'').  [Chem.)  A  pig- 
nient  of  a  tine  green  color,  the  chief  constituent  of  which 
is  oxide  of  chromium. 

Mlt'ty  (mit'ty),  n.    The  stormy  petrel.    [P/w.  Eng.^ 

Mi'tu  (mi'tG),  n.  [Braz.  mitu  ponniga.]  {Zool.)  A. 
Soiitli  American  curassovv  of  tlie  genus  Mifuti. 

Mit'y  (nut'J-)i  "•  [From  iliTE.]  Having,  or  abound- 
ing witli,  mites.  Smart. 

Mix  (nnks).  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mixed  (iniksc)  (less 
properly  Mixt)  ;  ;*.  pr.  cV  rb.  n.  Mixing.]  [AS.  miscan  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  /ni.sken,  G.  mischeTt,  Russ.  mies/iatr,  "W. 
mysgu,  Gael,  mensg^  L.  miscere,  77iixlu/7i,  Gr.  ^uitryeti', 
fiiyvvpai,  Skr.  mirra  mixed.  The  English  word  has  been 
influenced  by  L.  viiscere,  viixtum  (cf.  Mixture),  and 
even  the  AS.  mi.-icitji  may  have  been  borrowed  fr.  L. 
miscere.  Cf.  Admix,  Mash  to  bruise,  Meddle.]  1.  To 
cause  a  promiscuous  interpenetration  of  tlie  parts  of,  as 
of  two  or  more  substances  with  each  other,  or  of  one  sub- 
Btancewith  others;  to  unite  or  blend  into  one  mass  or 
compound,  as  by  stirring  together  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  blend  ; 
as,  to  mix  flour  and  salt ;  to  7nix  wines. 

Fair  porsmisions  mheii  with  sugared  words.        Shak. 

2.  To  unite  with  in  company  ;  to  join  ;  to  associate. 
Ephraim,  hc'  hatli  mued  himself  anions  the  people,  llos.  vii.  S. 

3.  To  form  by  mingling  ;  to  produce  by  the  stirring 
together  of  ingredients;  to  compound  of  different  parts. 

Ilast  thou  no  poison  mixed*  Shak. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument  mi  jet/ of  religiouB  quiI  civil  con- 
siderations. JUicon. 


Mix  (niTks),  V.  i,     1.  To  become  united  into  a  com- 
pound  ;  to  be  blended  proinihcuouwly  together. 
2.  To  associate  ;  to  mingle. 

He  )m.I  ,m.red 
AKttin  In  fancied  aalety  witli  \\u  kind.  Hi/rm. 

Mlx'a-ble  (TuIkH'iV-b'l),  n.     Capable  of  being  mixed. 

Mixed  (mtkKt),  «.  Formed  by  mixing;  united; 
nniig!.-d  ;   hh-nded.      See  Mix,  r.  t.  A  i. 

Mixed  action  (/,'//r),  a  suit  coinbining  the  properties  of 
an'aluml  a  iiersonal  action.  —  Mixed  angle,  a  mixtilineal 
angle.  Mixed  fabric,  a  textile  fabric  composed  of  two  or 
mnn-  kind.s  id  libi-r,  an  a  pui'lin.  Mlxnd  marriage,  a  mar- 
riugr  l.i'lvvmi  pi-rsnns  ot'  .lilh-i.'ut  r;ii'.-n  or  rrligidus  ;  spe- 
citiciiUy.nur  l.i-twr.iiii  R,  .111:111  r;iih..lir  and  a  ProtCHtant. 

Mixed  numbur,  a  uhnh-  iiiiihIht  and  a  friictinn  taken 
tou'itlii-r.  Mlxud  train,  a  raihvay  tr;iiii  rniit;iiiiiiig  both 
pas.^LMigiT  and  l^.■i^;llt  rar.s.  Mlx«d  voices  1  .l/".v.  1,  voices  of 
Uuth  lo.ih'.s  and  l-Miiah-rt  uniti'd  in  the  banic  perionnance. 

MIx'o£-ly  (mlkH'fiddj?  or  mlkst'lj?),  adv.  In  a  mixed 
or  niiiiL;|i'd  maimer. 

Mlx'en  (niTkb''n),  7).  [AS.  miren,  mfjxen^ir.  meohi^ 
i7ieox,  dung,  filth  ;  akin  to  E.  7nist.  See  MisT.j  A  com- 
post heap  ;  a  dunghill.  ('hancrr.     Te7i7igso7i. 

Mix'er  (-er),  71.     One  who,  or  that  which,  mixes. 

Mlx-og'a-mous  (mlks-Sg'a^mus),  n.  [Gr.  ^tfis  a 
mixing  -f-  yajuo?  marriage.]  (Zoi'/l.)  Pairing  with  sev- 
eral males; — Haid  of  certain  fishes  of  which  several 
males  accompany  each  female  during  spawning. 

_Mix'0-lyd'l-an  mode'  (mTks'o-lTd'T-an  mod')-  [Or. 
iu,t|(«  a  mixing  +  E.  Lgdiim.'}  {Mus.)  The  (seventh  eccle- 
siastical mode,  whose  scale  commences  on  G. 

Mlx'U-Un'e-al   (-tt-ltn'e-al),  1  a.     [L.  viiztus  mixed 

Mix'ti-Un'e-ar  (-tT-lTn'5-er),  }  (p.  p.  of  77iiscere  to 
mix) -j- E.  liiicnl,  li7iear.'\  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
lines  of  dilTerent  kinds,  as  straight,  ourved,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  a  juixfilincirr  angle,  that  is,  an  angle  contained  by  a 
straiglit  line  and  a  curve,     [/i*.] 

Mlx'tlon  (niTks'clmn),  71.  [L.  mixtio,  mistio:  cf.  F. 
mixtion.     See  Mistion,  Mix.]     1.  Mixture.     lObs.} 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  mastic,  amber,  etc.,  used 
as  a  mordant  for  gold  leaf. 

Mlxtly  (mikst'ly),  adv.  With  mixture  ;  in  a  mixed 
manner  ;  mixedly.  Bacon. 

Mls'ture  (mTks'tur;  135),  n.  [L.  Tnixtitra,  fr.  7nis- 
cere,  mirtiim,  to  mix:  cf.  F.  mixture.  See  Mix.j  1.  Tlie 
act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed  ;  as,  made  by 
a  mixture  of  ingredients.  Ilooher. 

2.  That  which  results  from  mixing  different  ingre- 
dients together ;  a  compound  ;  as,  to  drink  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  water  ;  —  also,  a  medley. 

There  is  nl^o  a  mirfure  of  good  ntid  evil  wisely  distributed  by 
God,  to  serve  tlie  ends  of  his  providence.  Attcrhurii. 

3.  An  ingredient  entering  into  a  mixed  mass ;  au  ad- 
ditional ingredient. 

Cicero  douhts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  community  to 
exist  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Addison. 

4.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  liquid  medicine  made  up  of  many 
ingredients;  esp.,  as  opposed  to  suluti07>,  a  liquid  prepa- 
ration in  which  the  solid  ingredients  are  not  completely 
dissolved. 

5.  {P/ii/sics  &  Chem.)  A  mass  of  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, the  particles  of  which  are  separate,  independent, 
and  uncompounded  with  each  other,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly and  finely  commingled  ;  —  contrasted  with  a  com- 
poinid ;  thus,  gunpowder  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
carbon,  sulpliur,  and  niter. 

e.  {Mus.)  An  organ  stop,  comprising  from  t^vo  to  five 
ranges  of  pipes,  used  only  in  combination  with  the  foun- 
dation and  compound  stops ;  — called  also  fu7^iitu/'e  stop. 
It  consists  of  high  harmonics,  or  overtones,  of  the  ground 
tone. 

Syn.  —  Union  ;  admixture  ;  intermixture ;  medley. 

Mlz'maze' (miz'maz'),??.   A  maze  or  labyrinth.   [Obs.'] 

Miz'zen  (mTz'z'n),  a.  [It.  inezzfma^  fr.  77iezzu7io  mid- 
dle, fr.  7nezzo  middle,  half  :  cf.  F.  inisni7ie  foresail.  See 
IVIezzo.]  {Xaut.)  Hindmost;  nearest  the  stern ;  as,  the 
mi2ze7i  shrouds,  sails,  etc. 

MiZ'zen,  ».  {yuut.)  The  hiudmost  of  the  fore  and 
aft  sails  of  a  three-masted  vessel ;  also,  the  spanker. 

Miz'zen-maat  (-mast),  n.  {Xaut.)  The  hindmost  mast 
of  a  three-masted  vessel,  or  of  a  yawl-rigged  vessel. 

Miz^zle  (mtz'zM).  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mizzled  (-z'ld)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mizzling  (-zling).]  [See  Misle,  and  cf. 
3I1STLE.]    1.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops.  Spenser. 

2.  To  take  one's  self  olf ;  to  go.     [Slang"] 

As  hjni:  as  George  tlic  Fourth  couhl  reisn,  lie  reigned. 
And  llun  he  ini:::led.  Eiiigiiun,  quoted  by  Wright. 

Mlz'zle.  ".     Mist;  fine  rain. 

Miz'zy  (.-zy),  «.  [Cf.  F.  moisi  moldy,  musty,  p.  p. 
of  ntvisir  to  mold.  fr.  L.  mucere  to  be  moldy.]  A  bog  or 
quagmire.     [O&5.]  Ai7isivorth. 

Mne-mon'lc(ne-mSnTk),  )  a.      [Gr.    ^i^jhoihko?,    fr. 

Mne-mon'lc-al  (-T-k*dt,  1  jut^Mt*"'  mindful,  remem- 
bering, (ivr)fxy\  memory.  iivaaBat  to  tliink  on,  remember; 
akin  to  E.  }iiind.'\     .\ssisting  tlie  memorj-. 

Mne^mo-ni'cian  (ne'm5-nTsl/«n),  n.  One  who  in- 
stnict;^  in  the  art  of  improving  or  using  the  memory. 

Mne-mon'ics  (ne-m5n'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  to.  fj.i'jjfj.oviKa  : 
cf.  F.  mnei)toi>ii/)ie.']  Tlie  art  of  memory;  a  system  of 
precepts  and  rules  intended  to  assist  the  memory  ;  arti- 
ficial memory. 

Mne-mos^y-ne  (ne-mos'T-ne).  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^vntxo- 
(TviT)  remembrance,  memory,  and  the  goddess  of  memory. 
See  JlNEMONic]  {(.'lass.Mi/th.)  The  goddess  of  mem- 
ory and  the  motlier  of  the  Muses. 

Mne^mo-tech^ny  (ne'mo-tek'nj-)."-  [Gr.  fjunifir}  mem- 
ory -j-  Tc\i/7j  art :  cf.  F.  miiemoteclmie.']     Slnemoiiics. 

Mo  (mo),  «.,  atfi'.,  &.  71.    [Written  also  moe.~\    [AS.  ma. 

See  More.]     More  ;  — usually,  more  in  number.      [Obs."] 

An  hundred  thousand  vto.  Cfioucer. 

Likely  to  find  mo  to  commend  than  to  imitate  it.    I'uller. 

-mo  (-mo).  A  suffix  added  to  the  names  of  certain 
numeral.';  or  to  the  numerals  themselves,  to  indicate  the 
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number  of  leaves  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper ;  as, 
mxti'-Qumo  or  Uhno  ;  eight<M'ii?»o  or  iHmo.  It  Im  taken 
from  the  I,^tin  formnKimilarly  ufced  ;  aA^duodeci7>to.  urito- 
decimo,  etc.  A  Hmall  circle,  placed  after  the  nuiuln-r  and 
near  its  top,  in  often  uned  for  -7uo  ;  aa,  IC^,  18-^,  etc. 

Mo'a  (mo'i),  H.  [Native  iiame.]  (Zo'61.)  Any  one  of 
several  very  large  extinct 
species  of  wingless  birds 
belonging  to /v///f>rji  (.T, and 
other  related  genera,  of 
the  »nbor<Icr  lUnornithes, 
found  in  New  ZealanJ. 
They  are  allied  to  the  ap- 
tcryx  and  the  ostrich. 
They  were  probably  exter- 
minated by  the  natives 
before  New  Zealand  was 
discovered  by  Europeans. 
Some  species  were  much 
larger  than  the  ostrich. 

Mo'ab-lte  (mO'ab-lt), 
7).  One  of  the  jjosterity 
of  Moali,  Die  son  of  Lot, 
{dm.  xix.  ;i7.)  Also  used 
adjiM'tively. 

Mo'ab-1  teas  (-I'tCs),  n. 

A  female  Moabite. 

Bnth  i.  22. 
Mo'ab-ttish(-tTfh),  a. 
Moabite.  Jtnth  \\.  i'>. 

Moan  (mon),  V.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Moaned  " 
(niond);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Moaning.]  [AS.  7uiP-nan  to  moan,  also,  to  mean  ;  but  in 
the  latter  sense  perh.  a  ditferent  word.  Cf.  Mean  to  in- 
tend.] 1.  To  make  a  low  iirolonged  sound  of  grief  or 
pain,  whether  articulate  or  not  j  to  groau  "oftly  and  con- 
tinuously. 

Lnpiticd  and  unhenrd,  where  misery  .noa«jT.    T/ionuon. 
l>et  there  tiechance  liini  pitiful  nuMlhaDcee, 
To  make  him  mi'hiii.  Shak. 

2.  To  emit  a  sound  like  a  moan  ;  —  said  of  things  in- 
animate ;  as,  the  wind  moans. 
Moan,  V.  t.     1.  To  bewail  audibly ;  to  lament. 

Ye  floods,  yc  woods,  ye  (choes.  moaTi 

My  dear  Cohiniho,  dead  and  gone.  Prior 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  distress.     [Ohs.] 

^Vhich  infinitely  wmms  me.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Moan,  n.  [OE.  mo7ie.  See  j\Ioan,  v.  ?.]  1.  A  low 
prolonged  sound,  articulate  or  not,  indicative  of  pain  or 
of  grief ;  a  low  groan. 

Sullen  mntms.  hollow  groans.  Popt. 

2.  A  low  mournful  or  murmuring  sound  ;  —  of  things. 
Rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan,  Byron. 

Moan'lul  (-fnl).  a-  Full  of  moaning ;  expressing  sor- 
row. —  Moan'ftll-ly.  adv.  Barrow. 

Moat  (niot).  n.  [OF.  77iote  hill,  dike,  bank,  F.  motte 
clod,  turf :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mota  bank  or  mound  of  earth, 
It.  motta  clod,  LL.  mota,  7notta,  a  hill  on  which  a  fort  is 
built,  an  eminence,  a  dike,  Prov.  G.  juott  bog  earth 
heaped  up;  or  perh.  F.  motte,  and  OF.  mote^  are  from  a 
LL.  p.  p.  of  L.  iiiovere  to  move  (see  Move).  Tlie  name 
of  moat,  properly  meaning,  bank  or  mound,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ditch  adjoining:  cf.  E.  dike  and  ditch.'] 
{Fo7-t.)  A  deep  trench  around  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or 
other  fortified  place,Eometimesfilled  with  water ;  a  ditch. 

Moat,  V.  t.     To  surround  with  a  moat.  D}'yde7i. 

Moate  (mot),  V.  i.  [See  Mute  to  molt.]  To  void  the 
excrement,  as  a  bird  ;  to  mute.     [Obs.] 

Mob  (mob),  n.  [See  Mobcap.]  A  mobcap.    Goldsmith. 

Mob}  V.  t.    To  wrap  up  in,  or  cover  with,  a  cowl,    [i?.] 

Mob,  n.  [L.  7nubile  vujgu.'i,  the  movable  common 
people.  See  Mobile,  71.]  1.  The  lower  classes  of  a  com- 
munity ;  the  populace,  or  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

A  cluster  of  hio')  were  making  llicmselves  merry  with  their 
betters.  Add  don. 

2.  Hence:  A  throng;  a  rabble;  esp.,  an  unlawful  or 
riotous  assembly  ;  a  disorderly  crowd. 

The  7nob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease.        Popr. 

Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian 

assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mub.  Madison. 

Confused  hy  brainless  mofjs.  TennijsoTi. 

Mob  law,  law  administered  by  the  mob ;  lynch  law.  — 
Swell  mob.  well  dressed  thieves  and  swindlers,  regarded 
collectively.     [Sla7ig]    Dick€7is. 

Mob,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mobbed  (mobd);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mobbing.]  To  crowd  about,  as  a  mob,  and  attack 
or  annoy  ;  as,  to  mob  a  house  or  a  person. 

MobHiisll  (-bTsh),  a.  Like  a  mob;  tumultuous;  law- 
less :  as,  a  mobbish  act.  Bp.  Kennet. 

MoVcap'  (-k5p'),  n.  [D.  mop-muts ;  OD.  nwp  a 
woman's  coif -j-  D.  muts  cap.]  A  plain  cap  or  head- 
dress for  women  or  girls ;  especially,  one  tying  under  the 
chin  by  a  very  broad  band,  generally  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  cap  itself.  Thackeray. 

Mo'bil©  (mo'btl;  277),  a.  [L.  77whilis,  for  movibilis^ 
fr.  7novere  to  move  :  cf.  F.  7iiobile.  See  Mo\'e.]  1,  Ca- 
pable of  being  moved  ;  not  fixed  in  place  or  condition  ; 
movable.     "  Fixed  or  else  7?)o6i7f."  Skelion. 

2.  Characterized  by  an  extreme  degree  of  fluidity ; 
moving  or  flowing  with  great  freedom ;  as,  benzine  and 
mercury  are  mobile  liquids ;  —  opposed  to  viscous^  vis- 
coidal,  or  oily. 

3.  Easily  moved  in  feeling,  purpose,  or  direction  ;  ex- 
citable ;  changeable;  fickle.  Testament  of  Love. 

The  quick  and  Jiiobile  curiosity  of  her  disposition.    Ilatcthome. 

4.  Changing  in  appearance  and  expression  under  the 
influence  of  the  mind  ;  as,  mobile  features. 

5.  {Physiol.)  Capable  of  being  moved,  aroused,  or  ex- 
cited ;  capable  of  spontaneous  movement. 

Mohlile  (mo'bll ;  L.  mobT-le).  n.     [L.  mobile  vulgtiS. 
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See  Mobile,  c,  and  cf.  3d  Mob.]    The  mob;  the  popu- 
lace.    [Obs.]     "The  unthiiikiug  mobile.''^  South. 

Mo-bil'i-ty  (mu-bll'I-ty),  71.  [L.  mohilitas:  cf.  F. 
mobilife.'j  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiiig  mobile;  as, 
the  mobUity  of  a  liquid,  of  au  army,  of  the  populace,  of 
features,  of  a  muscle.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  mob ;  the  lower  classes.    [Humorous]  Dryden. 

Mob  i-U-za'tion  (mOb'i-lI-za'shuuJ,  n,  \F.  mobilisa- 
tion.]    Tlie  act  of  mobilizing. 

Mobl-Uze  (mSl/I-liz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mobilized 
(-luJ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mobilizing  (-li-'zing).]  [F.  mobi- 
Usf!-.]  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  active  service 
in  w.ir,  as  au  army  corps. 

Mo^Ie  (mob''l ;  "-77),  v.  t.  [From  Mob  to  wrap  up.] 
To  unip  the  head  of  in  a  hood.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Mo'bles  (iiio'bUz),  71.  pi.     See  Moeeles.     [O^j.] 

Mob-OC'ra-cy  (mob-5k'ra-sy),  n.  [J/o6  rabble  + 
-cracy,  as  in  democracy.]  A  condition  in  winch  the 
lower  classes  of  a  nation  control  public  aflairs  without 
respect  to  law,  precedents,  or  vested  rights. 

It  is  a  good  name  that  a  Dr.  Stevens  has  -riven  to  our  present 
situation  (for  one  can  not  call  it  a  government),  a  mc^oeracj. 

IV  at  pole. 

Mob'o-crat  (mob'S-krSt),  n.  One  who  favors  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  unintelligent  populace  rules 
without  restraint.  Bayne. 

Olob'O-cratlc  (-kriSt'Tk),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  mob- 
O cracy. 

Moc'ca-Sin  (m5k'ka-sTn),  n.  [An  Indian  word.  Al- 
gonquin »((//:/.5/«.]  [Sometimes  written  mocco^nn.]  1.  A 
shoe  made  of  deerskin,  or  other  soft  leather,  the  sole  and 
upper  part  beiug  one  piece.  It  is  the  customary  shoe 
■worn  by  the  American  Indians. 

2-  {Zool.)  A  poisonous  snake  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  The  water  moccasin  {Ancistrodon  piscivorus)  is 
usually  found  in  or  near  water.  Above,  it  is  olive  browm, 
barred  with  black  ;  beneath,  it  is  brownish  yellow,  mot- 
tled with  darker.  The  upland  moccasin  is  Ancistrodon 
atro/iisciis.  They  resemble  rattle- 
snakes, but  are  without  rattles. 

Moccasin  flower  <Bot.),  a  .species  of 
lady's  slipper  (Ct/prijjediinu  acaule) 
found  in  Is  orth  America.  The  lower 
petal  is  two  inches  long,  and  forms 
a  rose-colored  moccasin-shaped 
pouch.  It  ^owa  in  rich  woods  un- 
der coniferous  trees. 

Moc'ca-slned  (-Mnd),  a.      Cov- 
ered with,  or  wearing,  a  moccasin 
or  moccasins.     ^^  3Ioccasined  feet." 
Harper'^s  JIag. 
Mo'cha  (mo'ka),  n.    1.  A  seaport 
town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  A  variety  of  coffee  brought  from  Moclia. 

3.  An  Ab5-ssinian  weight,  equivalent  to  a  Troy  grain. 
i   Mocha  stone  f  J/m.),  moss  agate. 

[|  Moche  fmosh),  n.     [F.]    A  bale  of  raw  silk. 
Moche  (moih),  ff.    Much.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

ia.OCh'e\finu'-h'Zl\  a.  &  adv.  Much.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
y  Mo-ckila  (mfi-clie'Ia),  t?.     [Sp.]     A    large  leather 
flap  which  covers  the  saddletree.     {Wes(er?i  I'.  S.] 

IHock  (mok;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MocKED 
(m5kt) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Mocking.]  [F.  moquer.,  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  OD.  mocken  to  mumble,  (i.  mucken., 
OSw.  Tnucka.]  1.  To  imitate  ;  to  mimic ;  esp.,  to  mimic 
in  sport,  contempt,  or  derision  ;  to  deride  by  mimicry. 
Tn  see  the  life  as  hvelv  mocked  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  dea'lh.  Shak. 

Mocking  marriose  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt ;  to  deride. 
Elijah  mocked  them,  and  sold,  Cry  aloud.    1  Kitigs  xviii.  27. 

Let  not  amhition  mock  their  useful  toil.  Gray. 

3.  To  disappoint  the  hopes  of  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  delude  ; 
to  tantalize  ;  as,  to  mock  expectation. 

Thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me  lies,      Judg.  ivi.  13. 
He  will  not  .  .  . 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence.     Milton. 

Syn.  — To  deride;  ridicule;  taunt;  jeer;  tantalize; 
disappoint.    See  Deride. 

Mock,  r.  i.    To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest ;  to 
apeak  in  a  scornful  or  jeering  manner. 
When  thou  mocAf  3/,  shall  no  man  make  thee  aehamed?  Jobxi.S. 
She  hud  mocked  at  his  proposnl.  Fioude. 

Mock,  n.    1.  An  act  of  ridicule  or  derision  ;  a  scornful 

or  conteuiptuous  act  or  speech  ;  a  sneer  ;  a  jibe  ;  a  jeer. 

foolfl  make  a  mock  at  ain.  I'rov.  xiv.  9, 

2.  Imitation;  mimicry.     [A'.]  Crashaw. 

Mock,  a.  Imitating  reality,  but  not  real;  false; 
counterfeit ;  assiuned  ;  sham. 

That  superior  greotnees  and  mock  majesty.    Spectafor. 

Mock  blBbop'B-weed  (Hot.),  a  genua  of  slender  umbellif- 
erous herbs  ilJiscojdriira)  growing  in  wet  places.  —  Mock 
heroic,  burlesquing  th*-  heroic  ;  an,  a  inofk  heroic  poem. 
-  Mock  load.  See  Ui.knde  urt.  Mock  nightingale  {Xo'ul.}. 
the  huropeaii  l>la'k<:ap.  --  Mock  orariRo  {Jiot.),  u  genus  ot 
American  and  .\Hi:Ui<-  Hhrnlm '/V,//m/'Vy-Af^^^  witli  showy 
white  flowtTH  in  paiiiclL-d  <yincs.  /-*.  rnrmtariu.s,  from 
Asia,  has  fragrant  Itnw.T.s  :  thr  -American  kindw  are  nearly 
Bcentless.  —  Mock  sun.  Si-e  Parhelion.  —  Mock  turtle 
loup.  a  soup  made  of  calf's  head,  veal,  or  other  meat,  and 
confliment.*,  ui  imitation  of  green  turtle  Bonji.  -Mock 
velvot.  a  fabrir-  made  in  imitation  of  velvet.  See  Mockado. 

Mock'a-ble  r-A-b'l),  rt.  Such  as  can  be  mocked.  Shak. 

Mock'a-do  (-{i-i\t),  n.  A  stuff  made  in  imitation  of 
Telv(  t ;  —  probably  the  same  as  mock  velvet.     [^Ohs.] 

Otir  rich  muckadn  d'.iihlct.  Ford. 

Mock'a-dotir  f-duor),  n.    Seo  MoKAnonn.     lObs.] 

Mock'age  (-£j),  n.     Mockery.     [Ohs.]  Fulhr. 

Mock'bfrd'  f-biTrd'),  n.     {ZooL)  The  1 
wari-lcr  < Arrnrrjdinlns  phrngmilijt). 

Mock'er  (mSk'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  wliich 
mocks  ;  a  wcorner  ;  a  ncoffer  ;  a  deridur. 

2.  Aderfciv<;r;  an  impofitor. 
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3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  mocking  bird. 

Mocker  not  (ifo/.  I,  a  kind  of  hickory  C^rtrya  foment osa) 
and  its  fruit,  wiiich  is  lar  inferior  to  the  true  s'-agbark 
hickory  nut. 

Mock'er-y  (mCk'er-J-),  n.  ;  pi.  Mockeries  (-Iz).    [F. 
7noijutnt.~}     1.  The  act  of  mocking,  deriding,  and  expos- 
ing to  contempt,  by  mimicry,  by  iusincere  imitation,  or 
by  a  false  show  of  earnestness ;  a  counterfeit  appearance. 
It  is.  as  the  air.  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows  maliciuus  mockery.  Shak. 

Grace  at  meuls  is  now  •lenorally  ko  performed  an  to  look  more 

like  t\7noir/.eri/upon  devotion  than  any  solemn  upphcatiou  of  the 

iiimd  to  God-  Laic. 

And  Lear  about  the  mockery  of  woe.  I'ope. 

2.  Insulting  or  contemptuous  action  or  speech ;  con- 
temptuous merriment ;  derision  ;  ridicule. 

The  laughiniLTstock  ot  fortune's  jnockeries.       SpeMer. 

3.  Subject  of  laughter,  derision,  or  sport. 

The  cruel  handliiife-  of  the  city  whereof  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Mace.  viii.  ]". 

Mock'ing,  a.  Imitating,  esp.  in  derision,  or  so  as  to 
cause  derision  ;  mimicking  ;  derisive. 

Mocking  bird  (Zo'dl.).,  a  North  American  singing  bird 
(Mimus  jiolijijlottosu  remarkable  for  its  exact  imitationr. 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds.  Its  back  is  gray  ;  the  tail 
and  wings  are  blackish,  with  a  white  patch  on  each  wing ; 


Mocking  Bird 
(Mimiis  polyg lottos). 

the  outer  tail  feathers  are  partly  white.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  species  of  tlie  same  genus,  found  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  "West  Indies.  — Mocking 
thrush  (^o;>/.),  any  species  of  the  eenns  Burpor/iimr/iux, 
as  the  brown  thrush  (//.  rufus).  —  Mocking  wren  lZo(d.), 
any  American  wren  of  the  genus  ThryotkoruSy  esp.  T. 
Ludui'iri'uiu.t. 

Mock'lng-ly,  fidv.  By  way  of  derision ;  in  a  contemp- 
tnou.-i  or  mocking  manner. 

Mock'lng-Stock''  (-st5k'),  n.  A  butt  of  sport;  an  ob- 
ject of  .l.Ti.-sion.    [-/?.] 

Mock'ish,  ".    Mock;  counterfeit;  sham.     [Obs.] 

Moc'kle  (mok'k'l),  a.     See  Mickle. 

Mo'co  (mo'ko),  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  South  American  rodent 
{Curia  rifjiestris),  ali'ied  to  the  Guinea  pig,  but  larger; 
—  called  also  rock  cavy. 

Mo'dal    (moMrtl),    a.     [Cf.   F.  modal.     See  Mode.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood  ;  consisting  in 
mode  or  form  only  ;  relating  to  form  ;  having  the  form 
without  the  essence  or  reality.  Glintrill. 

2.  {Logic  &  Jlrtajih.)  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to,  some 
mode  of  conceiving  existence,  or  of  exi>ressing  thovight. 

Mo'dal-ist.  n.  (TheoL)  One  who  regards  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  as  modes  of  being,  and  not  as  persons,  thus 
denying  personal  distinction  in  the  Trinity.  Eadie. 

Mo-flal'i-ty    (mo-dSl'I-ty),    V.       [Cf. "  F.    modalife.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modal. 

2.  (Logic  &  Metoph.)  A  modal  relation  or  quality  ;  a 
mode  or  point  of  view  under  which  an  object  prei^ents 
itself  to  the  mind.  According  to  Kant,  the  quality  of 
propositions,  as  assertory,  problematical,  or  apodeictic. 

Mo'dal-ly  (mo'dal-ly),  adv.     In  a  modal  maimer. 

A  compound  proposition,  the  parts  of  wliich  are  united  mo- 
dally  .  .  .  by  the  particles  "  as  "  and  "  so."  Gihhs. 

Mode  (mod),  71.  [L.  7)iodus  a  measure,  due  or  proper 
measure,  bound,  manner,  form  ;  akin  to  E.  mete:  cf.  F. 
mode.  See  Mete,  and  cf.  Commodious,  Mood  in  gram- 
mar, Modus.]  1.  Manner  of  doing  or  being;  method; 
form;  fashion;  custom;  way;  style;  as,  the  mode  of 
speaking ;  the  mode  of  dressing. 

The  duty  of  itself  being  resolved  on,  themo(7c  of  doing  it  mny 

easily  be  louiid.  Jer.  Taytnr. 

A  table  richly  spread  in  rcgnl  modf.  Milton. 

2.  Prevailing  popular  custom ;  fashion,  especially  in 
the  phrase  the  mode. 

The  easy,  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode.     Macavlaij. 

3.  Variety  ;  gradation  ;  degree.  Pope. 

4.  (Metajdi.)  Any  condjination  of  qualities  or  rela- 
tions, considered  apart  from  the  substance  to  which  they 
belong,  and  treated  as  entities;  more  generall_v,  con- 
dition, or  state  of  being  ;  manner  or  form  of  arrangement 
or  manifestation ;  foru),  as  opposed  to  matter. 

M'id'-s  I  call  such  complex  idoiis,  which,  however  compounded, 
contiiiii  not  in  them  the  Mqijjnsition  of  suhftisting  bv  tlieniselvcs, 
but  an-  considered  os  tU'iiendencies  on,  or  aflections  of.  Buh- 
Btancfs.  Locke. 

5.  (Logic)  The  form  in  which  the  proposition  connects 
the  predicate  and  snhji'ct,  whether  by  simple,  contin- 
gent, or  necessary  assertion ;  the  form  of  the  Byllogisni, 
a-s  determined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  con- 
stituent propositions  ;  mood. 

6.  (Gram.)  Same  as  Mood. 

7.  (Mus.)  The  scale  as  affected  by  the  various  posi- 
tions in  it  of  tho  minor  intervals  ;  as,  the  Dorian  mode, 
thn  Ionic  modCy  etc.,  of  ancient  Greek  music. 

[T^p^  In  modern  music,  only  the  major  and  the  minor 
mode,  of  whatever  key,  are  recognized. 
8-  A  kind  of  silk.    Soo  Alamode,  n. 
Syn.  —  Method  ;  manner.    See  Method. 
Mod'el  (mo-PH),  7i.     [¥.mod>lc,   U.  uwdello,  fr.  (as- 
sumed) \j.  iiifidv/hf.i,   fr.  moiluln.t  'A  sniall  measure,  dim. 
of  7nodii.''.     See  Mode,  and  cf.  Module.]    1.  A  miniatiire 
rcpri'sentation  of  a  thing,  witli  the  several  parts  in  duo 
proportion  ;  sometimes,  a  facsimile  of  the  same  size. 

In  chnrlM.  in  miir'".  nnd  eke  in  mnrb  h  ninde.      (iaj>coinne. 

I  litid  niy  father's  fiicnet  In  mv  purae, 

Which  wan  the  jHOc/ciof  tliat  iDaiiidhscal.  Shak. 

You  have  the  modds  of  neveral  ancient  tcmplcB,  thongh  the 

templenand  the  gudttare  perished.  Addigon. 


2  Sometlung  intended  to  serve,  or  that  may  serve,  as  a 
pattern  ot  something  to  be  made  ;  a  material  representa- 
tion or  embodnuent  of  an  ideal ;  somctimeti,  a  drawing ;  a 
plan;  as,  the  clay  7«a(/e/  of  a  sculpture;  the  inventor's 
model  of  a  machine. 

[Tht-  application  for  a  patent]  must  be  accompanied  hv  a  full 

descriptiun  ot  the  inveution,  with  drawint's  and  a  mode)  where 

the  case  admits  ot  it.  Am.  Crc, 

„,  When  we  mean  to  build 

W  e  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model.        Shak. 

3.  Anything  which  serves,  or  may  sen-e,  as  an  exam- 
pi^  for  imitation  ;  as,  a  government  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  American  constitution  ;  a  iiiodel  of  eloquence,  vir- 
tue, or  behavior. 

4.  That  by  winch  a  thing  is  to  be  measured  ;  standard, 
lie  that  despairs  meosurcs  Providence  by  his  own  link-,  con- 

trocted  madd.  South. 

5.  Any  copy,  or  resemblance,  more  or  less  exact. 

Thou  Bcest  thv  wrelclu'd  lirntlicrdie, 
Who  was  the  modtl  of  thy  father^  lile.  Shak. 

6.  A  person  who  poses  as  a  pattern  to  an  artift. 

A  professional  »i.h/,7.  U.  James. 

Working  model,  a  model  of  a  machine  which  can  do  on 
a  small  scale  the  work  which  the  machine  itself  does,  or 
IS  expected  to  do. 

Mod'el  (mSd'Sl),  a.  Suitable  to  be  taken  as  a  model 
or  pattern  ;  as,  a  model  house ;  a  model  husband. 

Mod'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Modkled  (-Sid)  or  Mod- 
elled ;  p. 2>r.  &  vb.  n.  Modeling  or  Modelling.]  [Cf. 
F.  viodeler,  It.  7iwdcllare.]  To  plan  or  form  after  a  pat- 
tern ;  to  form  in  model ;  to  form  a  model  or  pattern  for ; 
to  shape  ;  to  mold  ;  to  fashion  ;  as,  to  7uodel  a  house  or 
a  govermnent ;  to  i7iodel  an  edifice  according  to  the  jilan 
delineated. 

Mod'el,  V.  i.  (Fine  Arts)  To  make  a  copy  cr  a  pat- 
tern ;  to  de.sign  or  imitate  forms  ;  as,  to  model  in  wax. 

Mod'el-er  (-er),  v.  One  who  models ;  hence,  a  worker 
in  plastic  art.     [Written  also  jnodeller.] 

Mod'el-ing,  Jt.  (Fine  Arts)  The  act  or  art  of  making 
a  model  from  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  executed  ;  the 
formation  of  a  work  of  art  from  some  plastic  material. 
Also,  in  painting,  drawing,  etc.,  the  expression  or  indica- 
tion of  solid  form.     [Written  also  vwdellino.] 

Modeling  plane,  a  small  plane  for  planing  rounded  ob- 
jects. —  Modeling  wax,  beeswax  melted  with  a  little  Ven- 
ice turpentine,  or  other  resinous  material,  and  tinted 
with  coloring  matter,  usually  red,  —  used  in  modeling. 

Mod'el-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  model.     [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 

II  Mod'e-na  (niod'£-ni  or  mo-de'na),  v.  [From  Mod- 
eridj  in  Italy.]     A  certain  erimsnnlike  color.  Good. 

Mod'e-nese'  (mOd'e-nez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mod- 
ena  or  its  inhabitants,  ^n.  si)ig.  &  pi.  A  nati^'e  or  in- 
habitant of  JModena  ;  the  people  of  Modena. 

Mo'der  (mo'der),  71.  [OE.  See  Mother  female  par- 
ent.]    1.  A  mother.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  The  principal  piece  of  an  astrolabe,  into  which  the 
others  are  fixed.     [Obs.] 

Mod'er  (mSd'er),  v.  t.    To  moderate.     [Obs.] 

Mod'er-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  moderabUis.]  Moder- 
ate ;  tenq.erate.      [Obs.] 

Mod'er-ance  (-"us),  n.    Moderation.    [Obs.]   CartoTi. 

Mod'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  7noderntu.9,  p.  p.  of  7)iode- 
rare,  wodcrari^  to  moderate,  regulate,  control,  fr.  modus 
measure.  See  Mode.]  Kept  within  due  bounds;  observ- 
ing reasonable  lindts  ;  not  excessive,  extreme,  violent, 
or  rigorous  ;  linnted  ;  restrained  ;  as  :  (a)  Limited  in  quan- 
tity ;  sparing  ;  temperate  ;  frugal ;  as,  moderate  in  e.ating 
or  drinking  ;  a  7)iode7-ate  table,  (b)  Limited  in  degree 
of  activity,  energy,  or  excitement ;  reasonable  ;  calm ; 
slow  ;  as,  vioderate  language  ;  moderate  endeavors,  (c ) 
Not  extreme  in  opinion,  in  partisanship, and  the  like;  as, 
a  7itodcrate  Calvinist. 

A  number  of  wodoate  members  managed  ...  to  obtnin  a 
majority  in  a  tliin  house.  Sui/t. 

(d)  Not  violent  or  rigorous ;  temperate  ;  mild  ;  gentle ; 
as,  a  moderate  winter.  "  Moderate  showers."  ]Vallcr. 
(/■)  Limited  as  to  degree  of  progress;  as,  to  travel  at 
vioderate  speed.  (/)  Limited  as  to  tlie  degree  in  which  a 
quality,  principle,  or  faculty  appears ;  as,  an  infusion  of 
7)wdcraie  strength  ;  a  man  of  7uoderate  abilities,  (g)  Lim- 
ited in  scope  or  effects  ;  as,  a  reformation  of  a  7uoderaie 
kintl.  Jlooker. 

Mod'er-ate,  n.  (Feci.  Ifist.)  One  of  a  party  in  tlie 
Chureh  of  Scotland  in  the  bStli  century,  and  part  of  the 
I'.itli,  profet^:sing  moderation  in  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment, in  discipline,  and  in  doctrine. 

Mod'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moderated 
(-a^t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Modeuatino.]  1.  To  rettrain 
from  excess  of  any  kind  ;  to  redui'o  from  a  state  of  vio- 
lence, intensity,  or  excess;  to  keep  within  bounds;  to 
make  temperate  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  allay  ;  to  repress;  to  tem- 
per; to  qualify;  as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires, 
etc.  ;  to  7uodcrate  heat  or  wind. 

By  its  astringent  quality,  it  moderates  the  relaxing  quality  of 

warm  water.  Arlmthnot. 

To  moderate  stiff  mnids  disposed  to  strive.        Siicnser. 

2.  To  jirc^ide  over,  diri'ct,  or  regulate,  as  a  public 
meeting  ;  as,  to  7nodcrate  a  .synoil. 

Mod'er-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  violent,  severe, 
rigorous,  or  intense  ;  as,  the  wind  lias  moderated. 

2.  To  presifh*  as  a  moderator. 

I)r,  Ilarliiw  [was]  engaged  ...  to  mndrmtr  for  liini  in  the 
divinity  ^li^pututilt^.>'.  Jip.  /lartoiii'n  h'cmahi.- (m)S). 

Mod'or-at3-Iy  (-iit-iy),  adv.  In  a  nuiderate  maimer 
or  degn-i- ;  to  u  moderate  extent. 

I'.urh  nyinpli  hut  nuidrrntvly  fair.  IVtdler. 

Mod'erate-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  boinsr 

modiTate;  ti'inperateTU'Ss ;  moderation. 

Mod''er-a'tlon  (mCd'er-iv'shniO,  u.    [L.  modrrntio  :  cf. 
F.  modi-rntioii.]     1.  The  act  of  incHleraling,  or  of  impos- 
ing line  restraiut. 
2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  moderate. 
In  mndiratirm  placing  all  niv  ;:Iorv. 
Whih-  Ttirirn  cull  me  Whin/an. 1  \VhiRi  a  Tory. 


Vope. 
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3.  Calninesa  of  niiiul ;  eciuauiinity ;  as,  to  bear  adver- 
sity witii  moderation. 

The  calm  mid  jutiiCioii«  nuxlfrntion  of  OrmiRC.     Moth-y. 

4.  }}l.  The  tli'tit  imblic  fxaniinationu  for  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  —  umiully  ttontracted  to  mods. 

Mod'er-a-tlsm  (mud'er-ii-ti/'m),  n.  Moderation  in 
•JiH  triiifs  or  opiiiioriM,  especially  in  pohticH  or  religion. 

It  Mod  e-ra'tO  (mud'^-rii'tu),  a.  iSr  a<lv.  [It.  See 
Moderate.]  {Mus.)  With  a  moderate  degree  of  quick- 
iieaa ;  moderately. 

Allegro  moderato.  a  littlo  slower  than  allegro.  —Andante 
moderato.  a  little  taster  than  andante. 

Mod'er-a'tor  Ouud'or-ater),  v.    [L.  :  cf.  F.  modem- 

teui:}     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  moderates,  restrains, 

or  pacifiea.  ^ir  U'.  Hateigh. 

Angling  wna  ...  a  moderator  of  passions.       Walton. 

2.  The  officer  who  presides  over  an  assembly  to  pre- 
atirve  order,  propone  questiona,  regulate  the  proceedings, 
and  declare  the  votea, 

3.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  examiner  for  mod- 
erations; at  Cambrid^'e,  the  Hoperintendeiit  of  examina- 
tions for  degrees;  at  Diildiii,  cither  the  first  (senior)  or 
second  (junior)  in  rank  in  an  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Baciielor  of  Arts. 

4.  A  mechanical  arrangement  for  regulating  motion  in 
a  iiiaeliine,  or  producing  etinality  of  effect. 

Mod'er-a''tor-s1ilp,  u.    The  ofllco  of  a  moderator. 

Mod'er-a'tress  (-tres),  n.  A  female  moderator.  Fuller. 

Mod'er-a^trlX  (-triks),  n.    [L.]     A  female  moderator. 

Mod'ern  (-em),  (7.  [F.  moderrie,  L.  modernus  ;  akin 
to  iiiudo  just  now,  orig.  abi.  of  modus  measure;  hence, 
by  measure,  just  now.  See  Mode.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long  past ;  late  ;  not  an- 
cient or  remote  in  past  time  ;  of  recent  period;  as,  mod- 
€)-n  days,  ages,  or  time  ;  modern  authors  ;  modern  fash- 
ions ;  modern  taste  ;  modern  practice.  Bacon. 

2.  New  and  common  ;  trite;  commonplace.     lObs.'] 

We  Iiavc  our  philosophical  iierHons,  tn  make  modern  aii'l  fa- 
miliiir,  things  supernatural  and  cnuBek^H.  S/iak. 

Modem  EngllBh.    See  the  Note  under  English. 

Mod'ern,  n.  A  person  of  modern  times  ;  —  opposed 
to  'uivifut.  Pope. 

Mod'ern-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Modern  practice  ;  a  thing  of 
recent  date  ;  eap.,  a  modern  usage  or  mode  of  expression. 

Mod^em-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  modi'rnh(€.'\  One  who  ad- 
mires the  moderns,  or  their  ways  and  fashions. 

Mo-der'nl-ty  (mo-der'nt-tj),  n.  Moderuness  ;  some- 
thing modern.  Widp'de. 

Mod  em-l-za'tlon  (mSd'ern-T-za'sImn),  n.  The  act  of 
rendering  modern  in  style  ;  the  act  or  process  of  causing 
to  conform  to  modern  modes  of  thinking  or  acting. 

Mod'ern-lze  (m5d'ern-iz),  V.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p.  MoD- 
•ERNizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Modernizing  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  moderniser.'\  To  render  modern  ;  to  adapt  to 
modern  persons  or  tilings  ;  to  cause  to  conform  to  recent 
■or  i^resent  usage  or  taste.  Percy. 

Mod'ern- i'zer  (-i'^zer),  n.    One  who  modernizes. 

Mod'ern-ly,  a<lv.    In  modem  times.  MUton. 

Mod'ern-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mod- 
ern ;  recentness  ;  novelty.  31.  Arnold. 

Mod'est  (-5st),  ('.  [F.  modesfe,  L.  vwdcstus,  fr.  7no- 
dus  measure.  See  Mode.]  1.  Restrained  within  due 
limits  of  propriety  ;  not  forward,  bold,  t)oastful,  or  pre- 
sumptuous ;  rather  retiring  than  pushing  one's  self  for- 
■ward ;  not  obtrusive  ;  as,  a  modest  youth  ;  a  modest  man. 

2.  Observing  the  proprieties  of  the  sex  ;  not  nnwom- 
.anly  in  act  or  bearing ;  free  from  undue  familiarity, 
indecency,  or  lewdness ;  decent  in  speech  and  demeanor  ; 
—  said  of  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  Tomnn,  the  modest  wife.       Shai:. 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  wodest  maid.       Dn/ilen. 

3.  Evincing  modesty  in  the  actor,  author,  or  speaker  ; 
:not  showing  presumption ;  not  excessive  or  extreme ; 
moderate  ;  as,  a  modest  request ;  mode.st  joy. 

Syn.  —  Reserved  ;  unobtrusive  ;  diffident ;  bashful ; 
•ooy  ;  shy ;  decent ;  becoming ;  chaste  ;  virtuous. 

Mod'est-ly,  adv.     In  a  modest  manner. 

Mod'es-ty  (-Ss-ty),  ??..  [L.  modestia:  cf.  F.  modestie. 
See  Modest.]  1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  modest ; 
that  lowly  temper  which  accompanies  a  moderate  esti- 
mate of  one's  own  worth  and  importance ;  absence  of 
self-assertion,  arrogance,  and  presumption ;  humility  re- 
specting one's  own  merit. 

2.    Natural   delicacy    or   shame   regarding   personal 
charms  and  the  sexual  relation ;  purity  of  thought  and 
maimers ;  due  regard  for  propriety  in  speech  or  action. 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  viodestit.  Shak. 

ModeBty  piece,  a  narrow  piece  of  lace  worn  by  women 
over  the  bosom.    [Obs.\  Addison. 

Syn,  —  Bashfuhies.s ;  humility  ;  diffidence ;  shyness. 
See  Bashpl'Lness,  and  Humility. 

Mo-dio'1-ty  (mS-dTs'i-ty),7i.  [LL.  modicitas ;  cf.  F. 
mo'Uvite.l^   Moderateness  ;  smallness ;  meanness.     [06s.] 

Modl-CUm  (mCd'I-kum),   n.     [L.,  fr.  modicus  mod- 
crate,  fr.  W0(/u5.     See  Mode.]     A  little;  a  small  quan- 
tity; a  measured  supply.     *^  Modicums  oi  vn.t.^''      Shak. 
Her  usual  ntoiliciun  of  beer  nnd  punch.        Tliackcray. 

Mod'l-Ii'a-bll'i-ty  (m5d'T-fi'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  Capability 
of  being  modified  ;  state  or  quality  of  being  modifiable. 

Mod'l-fl'a-ble  (mod'T-fl'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Modify.] 
Capiible  of  being  mndifn-d  ;  liable  to  modification. 

Mo-dlf'l-ca-ble(mi^..lTf'T.ka-b'l),  a.  Modifiable.  lObs."] 

Mod'i-tl-cate  (m5d'T-fT-kat),  f.  t.  [See  Modify.]  To 
quality.     I0bs.'\  Bp.  Pearson. 

Mod'l-fi-ca'tlon  (mSd'T-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  modifica- 
iio  a  measuring:  ef.  F.  vwdification.  See  Modify.] 
The  act  of  modifying,  or  the  state  of  being  modified  ;  a 
modified  form  or  condition ;  state  as  modified  :  a  change  ; 
as,  the  modification  of  an  opinion,  or  of  a  machine ;  the 
■various  itiodificaiions  of  light.  Bentley. 

Mod'i-tl-ca-tlve  {mOd'T-fl-ka-tTv),  n.  That  which 
modifies  or  qualities,  as  a  word  or  clause. 


Mod'Mi-ca'to-ry  (mJid't-ft-ka'tfi-rJ?),  a.  Tending  or 
serviiii.;  to  nuMlity  ;  modifying.  Ma/  Miillrr. 

Mod'l-fl'er  (-li'Sr),  71.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  modi- 
fier. JJumc. 

Mod'l-ly  (-fi), '■.  i.  limp,  &  p.  p.  Modified  (-lid); 
p.  pr.  &  vlj.  71.  Moi>iFYiN«  (-fi'Ing).]  IF.  niodijier,  L. 
modijicurc,  modijicari ;  modus  iinnt  -j-  -Jlcare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.  See  Mode,  and  -py.]  1.  To  change  bomewhat 
the  form  or  qualities  of ;  to  alter  womewhat ;  an,  to  luod- 
ij'y  a  contrivance  adapted  to  some  mechanical  purpose  ; 
to  modij'i/  the  tonus  of  a  contract. 

2.  To  limit  or  reduce  in  extent  or  degree  ;  to  moder- 
ate ;  to  qualify  ;  to  lower. 

Of  his  grace 
lU'  iiiodifh-1  his  firet  ucvere  decree.  Di'idcn. 

Mo-dll'llon   (nio-dil'yun),  71.     [F.   modillon.  It.  mo- 

diglione.      Cf.   Module,  n.]  —^ — ^.-^  -.^^^ . — — . 

{Arch.)  The  enriclied  block /f^F-^'^N^^j//'/ 
or  horizontal  bracket  gener- (1  ^^jl^IlN,  xyLUv 
ally  found  under  the  cornice  ^"      -^" 

of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite entablature,  and  some-  ~~     Modillion. 
times,    less    ornamented,    in 
tiie  Ionic  and  other  orders; — so  called  because  of  its 
.arrangement  at  regulated  distances. 

Mo-dl'0-lar  (nio-di'i-ler  ;  'J77),  a.  [L.  inodiolus.,  dim. 
of  modius  the  Roman  corn  measure.]  Shaped  like  a 
bushel  measure. 

II  Mo-di'0-IuB  (mo-di'S-lQs),  n. ;  pi.  Modioli  (-11).  [L., 
a  .small  measure.]  {Anut.)  The  central  column  in  the 
osseous  eochli-a  of  the  ear. 

Modish  (mod'isli),  a.  According  to  the  mode,  or 
customary  manner  ;  conformed  to  the  fashion  ;  fashiona- 
ble ;  hence,  conventional;  as,  a  w(0(i(Vi  dress  ;  a.  modish 
feast.  Drt/den.  *'  Modish  forms  of  address."  Barrow. 
—  Mod'lsii-ly,  adt:  —  Mod'isU-ness,  7t. 

Mod'ist  ( riiijd'tst),  7i.     One  who  follows  the  fashion. 

Il  Mc^dlste'  (mo'desf),  71.  [F.  See  Mode,  and  cf. 
Modist.]  a  female  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  articles  of 
fashion,  especially  of  the  fashionable  dress  of  ladies ;  a 
woman  who  gives  direction  to  the  style  or  mode  of  dress. 

II  Mo'dl-us  (moMT-Qs),  Ji.  ;^/.  Modii  (-i).  [L.]  {Horn. 
Aniiq.)  A  dry  measure,  containing  about  a  peck. 

Mo'dOCS  (moMGks),  n.  pi.  ;  smg.  Modoc  (-d6k).  (Etk- 
7iol.)  A  tribe  of  warlike  Indiana  formerly  inhabiting 
Northern  California.     They  arc  nearly  extinct. 

Mod'U-lar  (m5d'ij-ler ;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mode,  modulation,  module,  or  modius;  as,  modular  ar- 
rangement; 7iiodular  accent ;  7nodid a r  measure. 

Mod^u^atO  (m5d'ii-lat),  r.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  /;.  Modu- 
lated (-la'ted) ;  p.  jyr.  &  rb.  n.  Modulating  (-la''tTng).] 
[L.  modulatus,  p.  p.  of  7iiodulari  to  measure,  to  modu- 
late, fr.  modidus  a  small  measure,  meter,  melody,  dim. 
of  modus.  See  Mode.]  1.  To  form,  as  sound,  to  a  cer- 
tain key,  or  to  a  certain  proportion. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  in  a  natural,  customary,  or  mu- 
sical manner  ;  as,  the  organs  of  speech  7nodulate  the 
voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Could  any  person  bo  modulate  her  voice  as  to  deceive  bo 
many  ?  Jitoome. 

Mod'U-late,  V.  i.  {Mus.)  To  pass  from  one  key  into 
another. 

Mod-'U-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  n.  [L.  modxdutio:  cf.  F. 
moduhdinn.~\  \.  The  act  of  modulating,  or  the  state  of 
being  niodiihited ;  as,  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

2.  Sound  modulated  ;  melody.      [^.]  Thomson. 

3.  (Mas.)  A  change  of  key,  whether  transient,  or  xnitil 
the  music  becomes  established  in  the  new  key ;  a  shift- 
ing of  the  tonality  of  a  piece,  so  that  the  harmonies 
all  center  upon  a  new  ke>'note  or  tonic  ;  the  art  of  trans- 
ition out  of  the  original  key  into  one  nearly  related,  and 
so  on,  it  may  be,  by  successive  changes,  into  a  key  quite 
remote.  There  are  also  sudden  and  unprepared  modu- 
lations. 

Mod'U-la'tor  (mSd'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or 
tliat  wliifh,  modulates.  iJerhavi. 

Mod'Ule  (mOd'ul),  w.  [F.,  fr.  L.  modulus  a  small 
measure,  dim.  of  modus.  See  Mode,  and  cf.  Model, 
Modulus,  Mold  a  matrix.]     1.  A  model  or  measure. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  size  of  some  one  part,  as  tlie  diameter 
or  semi-diameter  of  the  base  of  a  shaft,  taken  ae  a  unit 
of  measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  composition  are  regulated.  Generally,  for  col- 
umns, the  aemi-diameter  is  taken,  and  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  parts,  called  minutes  (see  Minute), 
though  often  the  diameter  is  taken,  and  any  dimension 
is  said  to  be  so  many  Tnodules  and  minutes  in  lieight, 
breadth,  or  projection. 

Mod'ule,  r.  t.  [See  Module,  n.,  Modulate.]  To 
model ;  also,  to  modulate.     lObs."]       Sandys.     Drayton. 

r  Mod'u-lus  (-u-lus),  ??.  ;  pi.  Moduli  "(-IT).  [L.,  a 
small  measure.  See  jModule,  n.]  (Math.,Mech.,  &  Phys- 
ics) A  quantity  or  coefficient,  or  constant,  which  ex- 
presses the  measure  of  some  specified  force,  property, 
or  quality,  as  of  elasticity,  strength,  efHcieucy,  etc. ;  a 
parameter. 

Modulus  of  a  machine,  a  formula  expressing  the  work 
whioli  a  given  machine  can  perform  under  the  conditions 
involved  in  its  construction ;  the  relation  between  the 
work  done  upon  a  machine  by  the  moving  power,  and  that 
yielded  at  the  working  points,  either  constantly,  if  its 
motion  be  uniform,  or  in  the  interval  of  time  which  it 
oeruines  in  passing  from  any  given  velocity  to  the  s.inie 
veloeity  atraiii,  if  its  motion  be  variable  ;  —  railed  alsn  the 
fj}iririici/ i^i  the  machine.  Moselry.  Rnnkii".  —  tAoA-al-as 
of  a  ayBtem  of  logarithms  (Math.),  a  mnnher  hy  which  all  . 
tlieXaiiit'rian  logarithms  must  be  multiplied  tooUaiu  tlie 
logaritlnus  in  another  system. —Modtdna  of  elastictty.  tat 
The  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  substance,  ex- 
pressed by  the  ratio  of  a  stress  on  a  given  unit  of  the  ' 
substance  to  the  accompanying  distortion,  or  strain,  ib'i 
An  expression  of  the  force  (usually  in  terms  of  the  heie}<t 
in  feet  or  weight  in  pounds  of  a  column  of  the  .same 
body  wliich  would  be  necessary  to  elong.ate  a  prismatic  . 
body)  of  a  transverse  section  equal  to  a  given  xmit.  as  a 
square  inch  or  foot,  to  double,  or  to  compress  it  to  half. 


itH  ori^nal  length,  were  tliat  degree  of  eloneation  or 

compression  i>oi>i}ible,  or  within  the  Itniitu  of  elajiticity  ; 
~  called  aldO  Vouut/.s  modulu.s.  —  Modulus  of  rupture,  tlie 
measure  of  the  force  nec(!j,Hary  to  break  a  given  huhhtanre 
acroMH,  as  a  beam,  exijrehwed  by  elghti'i-n  times  the  load 
which  is  retiuired  to  break  a  bar  ol  one  inch  wquare,  Kup- 
ported  tlatwiBo  at  two  points  one  foot  apart,  and  loaded 
m  the  middle  between  the  i)oint8  of  fiupport.    liankine. 

I  Mo'dUB  (miXdaft),  71. ;  pi.  Mow  (-di).  [L.  See 
Mode.]  {Old  Lau)  1.  The  arrangement  of,  or  mode  of 
exprcb«ing,  the  ternm  of  a  contract  or  conveyance. 

2.  {Law)  A  quaUfication  involving  the  idea  of  varia- 
tion or  departure  from  some  general  rule  or  form,  in  the 
way  of  either  rewtriction  or  enlargement,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  in  the  will  of  a  donor, 
an  agreement  between  parties,  and  the  like.        Bracton. 

3.  {Law)  A  fixed  compensation  or  equivalent  given  in- 
stead of  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  expresficd  in  full  by 
the  phrase  modus  decimandi.  Blackstone. 

They,  from  time  immemorial,  hod  paidamot/uj,  orCAmponi- 
tion.  J.tindw. 

II  Modus  operandi  (Gp'c-rSn'dt)  [L.],  manner  of  operating. 
Mod'y  (mod'5'J)'^-  [From  Mode.]  Fa.-ili  ion  able,  {HA 
Moe  (nioj,  71.  A  wry  face  or  mouth  ;  a  mow.  \_Ohs.} 
Moe,  V.  i.    To  make  faces;  to  mow.     [Obs.^ 

ItlOG,  a.y  adv.j&7i.  [AS.  ?/ia.  See  Moke.]  More.  Bee 
Mo.  lobs.}  "  Sing  no  more  ditties,  King  no  7?/oc.'*  iS'At/A-. 

Moe'bles  (mo'b'lz),  n.  pi.  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  marble,  mve- 
hlc,  movable,  f rom  L.  7nobilis.'\  Movables;  furniture;  — 
also  used  in  the  singidar  {moetlc).     [Obs.1         Chaucer. 

Mo'el-llne  (mo'el-lTn),  n.  [F.  7noelley  fr-  L.  7nedulla 
marrow.]     An  unguent  for  the  hair. 

Mo'el-lon  (mo'el-lon).  n.     [F.]    Rubble  masonrj-. 

Moa  so-goth'lc  (ir.u  hn-g5th'Ik),  «.  Belonging  to  the 
Mu'iof^'othti,  a  branch  of  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Moeeia. 

Mo&'SO-gOth'lc,  71.  The  language  of  the  Moesogoths ; 
—  also  called  Gothic. 

Moeve  (niouv),  r.  ^&  1.    To  move.    [06.?.]  Chaucer. 

MofI  (niof),  71.     A  thin  silk  stuU"  made  in  Caucasia. 

Mog'gan  (m(5g'g(;n),  7t.  A  cloKcly  fitting  knit  sleeve; 
also,  a  legging  of  knitted  material.     [AVc/.] 

Mo-gul'  (mo-gtil'),  5i.  [From  tiie  Mongolian.]  1.  A 
person  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

2.  {RaUroad)  A  heavy  locomotive  for  freight  traffic, 
having  tliree  pairs  of  connected  driving  wheels  and  a 
two-wheeled  truck. 

Great,  or  Grand,  Mogul,  the  Bovereign  of  the  empire 
founded  in  Hiudostan  by  the  Mongols  under  Baber  in 
the  aixteentli  century.  Hence,  a  very  important  person- 
age ;  a  lord ;  —  sometimes  only  moijul.  Lryden. 

Molia  (mo'ha)  7}.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  millet  (Setaria 
l(ulica) ;  German  millet. 

Moliair'  (mo'liSr'),  n.  [F.  moire^  perh.  from  Ar. 
mukhayyar  a  kind  of  coarse  camelot  or  liairclotli ;  but 
prob.  fr.  L.  marniorcus  of  marble,  resembling  marble. 
Cf.  MoiEE,  Maeble.]  The  long  silky  hair  or  wool  of  the 
Angora  goat  of  Asia  Minor;  also,  a  fabric  made  from 
thi.s  material,  or  an  imitatii'u  of  such  fabric. 

Mo-hazn'med-an  (nu.-haiu'med-cm),  a.  [From  Moham- 
med, fr.  Ar.  muhauiinad  praisewortliy,  liighly  praised.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Mohammed,  or  the  religion  and  insti- 
tutions founded  by  Mohammed.  [Written  also  Mahome- 
tan, Mahii)ned(ni,  Muhonnnadan,  etc.] 

Mo-ham 'med-an,  «.  A  follower  of  Mohammed,  the 
foiuider  of  Itlanii-sm  ;  one  who  professes  Mohammedan- 
i.sni  or  I.•^lanli.sm. 

Mo-ham 'med-an-lsm  1  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  religion,  or 

Mo-ham 'med-lsm       )      doctrines  and  precepts,  of 

Moliammed,  contained  in  the  Koran  ;  Islamism. 

Mo-ham'med-an-lze  { (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  conforma- 

Mo-ham'med-ize  (  ble  to  the  principles,  or  cus- 
toms ami  rites,  of  Mohammedanism,  [Written  also  Ma- 
hvnietanize.l 

Mohawk  (mo'hak),  n.  1.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  formed  part  of  the  Five  Nations.  They 
formerly  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River. 

2.  One  of  certain  rutfians  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Addison,  and  took  the  name  from 
the  Slohawk  Indians.     iSlang']      Spectator.    Macaulay. 

Mo-hi'cans  (m6-he'k«nz),  ji.  pi. ;  sing.  MomcAN 
(-krtn).  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Lenni-Lenape  Indians  who 
formerly  inhabited  Western  Connecticut  and  Eastern 
New  York.     [Written  also  ^loJiegans.'] 

II  Mo'ho  (mo'ho),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A  galli- 
rwila  {Xotomis  Mantelli)  formerly  inhabiting  New  Zea- 
land, but  now  supposed  to  be  extinct.  It  was  incapable 
of  flight.     See  Xotornis. 

Moliock  (mo'hOk),  n.    See  Mohawk. 

II  Mo-ho'U  (mi-ho'lT),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Maholl 

Mohr  (mor),  71.     {Zool.)  A  West  African  gazelle  (G{> 
zella  7»o^r),  having  horns  on  which  are  eleven 
or  twelve  very  prominent  rings.     It  is  one  of 
the  species  which  produce  bezoar.     [Written 
also  7uhorr.'\ 

Mo'hur  (mo'hur),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Per.  ^nxi- 
hi/r.  muhr,  a  gold  coin, 
a  seal,  seal  ring.]  A 
British  Indian  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  silver  rupees, 
or  S7.21.        Malcom. 

II  Mo-hur^rum  (m5- 
hTir'rum'i.^j;  Mu-har'- 
raiQ  (moo-hiir'ram), 
n.  [Ar.  muharram., 
prop.,  sacred,  forbid- 
den, n.,  the  firstinonth 
of  tlie  Mohammed.an 
hmar  year.]  1.  The  fir; 
year. 


Slohr,  male. 


month  of  the  Mohammedan 

JSldtuorth, 

2.  A  festival  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  the  Mohammedans 

held  dviring  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mohurrum. 

Moi'der  (moi'der),  V.  i.    to  toil.    [Pror.  Eng.  &Scot.^ 

Moi'dore  (moi'dor),  n.      [Pg.  moeda  d'ouro,  lit.,  coin 
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of  gold.     Cf.  Monet,  and  Aubeate.]     A  gold  coin  of 
Portugal,  valued  at  about  27s.  sterling. 

Mol'e-ty  (moi'e-tj),  )!. ;   pi.   Moieties    (-tiz).      [F. 

moitUy  h.  medietas,  fr.  medilis  middle,  half.      See  Mid, 

a.    and  cf.  Mediate,  JIediety.]     1.  One  of  two  equal 

paVts ;  a  half ;  as,  a  moielii  of  an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of 

profits  ;  the  jiioiely  of  a  jury,  or  of  a  nation.  Shak. 

The  mi  pre  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Adtlt^oit. 

2.  An  indefinite  part ;  a  small  part.  Shak. 

Moil  (moil),  V.  i.     \imp.  &  ;).  p-  Moiled  (modd) ;  p. 

pr.  &  rb.  n.  Moiling.]     [OE.  moillen  to  wet,  Ol-.  moil- 

lier,  muiller,  F.  mouillfr,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  mcilliare,  fr. 

L.  moHis  soft.      See  Mollify.]      To  daub ;    to  make 

dirty  ;  to  soil ;  to  defile. 

Thou  .  .  .  doest  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleasures  moil.    Sjienser. 

Moil,  r.  i.     [From  Moil  to  d.^ub  ;  prob.  from  tlie  idea 

of  struggling  tlirougli  the  wet.]     To  soil  one's  self  with 

severe  labor  ;  to  work  with  painful  eSort ;  to  labor  ;  to 

toil ;  to  drudge. 

Mod  not  too  much  under  ground.  Bacon. 

Now  he  must  iimil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes.    Dri/Je:i. 
Moil,  n.    A  spot ;  a  defilemeut. 

Tlie  mad  of  dentil  upon  them.    -V''-<.  Browuftg. 
Molle  (moil),  n.     [F.  mule  a  slipper.]    A  kind  of  high 
shoe  aucieutly  worn.     ['Writteu  also  vwyle.l 

M-.ilts  of  velvet,  to  save  lliy  shoes  of  leather.    J.  Ikmvood. 
II  Mol'neau  (moi'no),  n.     [F.]     (Fort.)  A  small  flat 
bastion,  raised  in  the  middle  of  an  overlongcurtaiii. 

II  Moi'ra  (moi'ra),  7i.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Moipa.]  {hreek 
Ml/l/t.)  The  deity  who  assigns  to  every  man  his  lot. 

||Moire(mw-ar),7!.  [F.  Cf.  Mohair.]  1.  Originally, 
a  fine  textile  fabric  made  of  tlie  hair  of  an  Asiatic  goat ; 
afterwards,  any  textile  fabric  to  which  a  watered  appear- 
ance is  given  in  the  process  of  calendering. 

2.  A  watered,  clouded,  or  frosted  appearance  produced 
upon  either  textile  fabrics  or  metallic  surfaces. 
Moire  antique,  a  superior  kind  of  thick  silk  moire. 
11  Moi  r6'  m6  tal'lique'  (mwa'ri'  ma'tal'lek').    [F.] 
A  crystallme  or  frosted  appear.ance  produced  by  some 
acids  ou  tin  plate  ;  also,  the  tin  plate  thus  treated. 

Moist  (moist),  a.     [OE.  moiste,  OF.  moisle.  F.  modf, 

fr.  L.  7>meci(his,  for  iniicidiis,  moldy,  musty.    Cf.  Mucus, 

Mdcid.]     1.  Moderately  wet ;  damp  ;   humid  -,  not  dry  ; 

as,  a  j/ioirf  atmosphere  or  air.     "Moist  eyes."         Shiilc. 

2.  Fresh,  or  new.     [Odj.]     "Shoes  full  moLH  and 

new."     "Adraught  of  moijKand  corny  ale."     Chaiirer. 

Moist,  r.  t.    To  moisten.     [Ois.]  Shnk. 

Mois'ten  (mois"n),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moistesed 

f.'ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moiste-mng.]    1.  To  make  damp; 

to  wet  in  a  small  degree. 

A  pipe  a  little  moisteited  on  the  inside.  Bacon. 

2.  To  soften  by  making  moist ;  to  make  tender. 
It  moiat'jned  not  his  executioner's  heart  with  any  pity.   Fuller. 
MolS'ten-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  wliich,  raois- 
[g,^^  John.^on. 

Molst'ful  fmoist'ful),  a.    Full  of  moisture.     [/(.] 
Molst'less.  «.     Without  moisture  ;  dry.     [7?.] 
Moist'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  moist. 
Mols'lure  (mois'tiir ;  135),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  moistoiir,  F. 
moitcitr.2     1.  A  moderate  degree  of  wetness.         Bacon. 
2.  Tliat  which  moistens  or  makes  damp  or  wet ;  exud- 
ing fluid  ;  liquid  in  small  quantity. 

All  niv  bodv's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat.    Shak. 

Mois'ture-less,  a.    'Without  moisture. 

Moiat'y  (moist'y),  a.     Moist.     [OJs.] 

Moi'ther  (moi'ther),  r.  /.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]    To 
perplex  ;  to  confuse.     IPror.  Eny.']  Jjtmb. 

Moi'ther,  r.  1.    To  toil ;  to  labor.     [Proir.  Eni).] 

Mok'a-dOUT  (mOk'a-door),  n.     [Sp.  mocador  handker- 
chief.]    A  liandkercliief.     [OiJ.] 

A  donkey.     iCanf] 
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Moke  (mok),  71.  .     .        .     , 

Moke  (iiii5k),  n.  A  mesli  of  a  net,  or  of  auytlimg  re- 
seniiiling  a  net.  lloUurrlt. 

Mo'ky  (mo'kj),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  m'okkri  cloud,  mist, 
mrikkr  a  dense  cloud,  "W.  mu-g  smoke,  and  E.  muggi/, 
mink.]    Misty  ;  dark  ;  murky  ;  muggy.     [06s.] 

Mo'la  (mo'14),  71.   (Zoid.)  See  SuNFisH,  1. 

Molar  (mo'ler),  a.  [L.  7110/M  mass.]  (.Vcc/i.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mass  of  matter  ;  —  said  of  the  properties 
or  mntiona  of  masses,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
molecules  or  atoms.  Carprnter. 

Molar,  n.  [L.  molaris,  fr.  mola  mill,  fr.  molere  to 
grind  in  a  mill.  See  Mill  the  iiuicliine.]  Having  power 
to  grind  ;  grinding  ;  as,  tlie  molar  teeth  ;  also,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  molar  tectli.  Ilncon. 

Mo'lar,  71.  (,An'ft.)  Any  one  of  the  teeth  back  of  tho 
incisors  and  canines.  Tlic  molars  wliich  replace  the  de- 
ciduous or  milk  teeth  are  designated  as  premolars,  and 
those  whicli  are  not  preceded  by  deciduous  teeth  are 
sometimes  calle'l  /r»c  molars.    See  Tooth. 

Mo'la-ry  (-lA-rJ),  a.     Same  as  2d  Molae. 

Mo-lasse'  (m6-14s'),  i.  [F-  molasse,  prob.  fr.  7110/- 
'as^r  ll.ibby,  liimsy,  fr.  L.  mollis  soft.]  (Grol.)  A  soft 
Tertiary  sandstono  ;  —  apjdied  to  a  rock  occurring  in 
Switzerl.ind.    Sec  Chart  of  Geology. 

Mo-las'ses  (-sSz),  71.  [P.  melnsse,  cf.  Sp.  melaza, 
Pg.  mrlut;o,  fr.  L.  mellaccus  lioneylike,  honey-sweet,  Tue/, 
vidlis,  lioncy.  See  Mellifluous,  and  cf.  Melasses.] 
The  tliick,  browner  dark  colored,  viscid,  uncryBtallizablo 
simp  which  drains  from  sugar,  in  the  process  of  nianu- 
fai'lure ;  any  thick,  viscid,  sweet  ainip  m;ule  from  vegeta- 
blf  juice  or  sap,  as  of  tlie  sorglium  or  iiiaplo.  See  Treacle. 

Moia  (mind),  71.  [See  Mole  «  spot.]  A  spot ;  a  blem- 
ish ;  a  inole.  [O/l.t.]  Sprn.Kr. 
Mold  I  (ini;i<l),  71.  [OE.  molde,  AS.  7noWe,'  akin  to 
Mould  (  I).  7n'i;,  O.  7/im;/,  mulm,  OIIO.  7;io((,  molta, 
Icel.  mold,  Dan.  muld,  Sw.  vnill,  Goth,  mulda,  and  E. 
meal  Hour.  Sec  Meal,  and  cf.  Mole  an  aiiinml,  Mull, 
».]  [Tho  lircvalent  siwlling  is,  [icrhnps,  vwuM  ;  but  as 
the  II  ban  not  been  imierted  in  the  other  words  of  tins 


class,  as  bold,  gold,  old,  cold,  etc.,  it  seems  desirable  to 
complete  tlie  analogy  by  dropping  it  from  tliis  word,  thus 
spelling  it  as  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others  d  1.  The 
omission  of  the   u   is  uow  very  common   in   America.] 

1.  Crumbhug,  soft,  friable  earth ;  esp.,  earth  contain- 
ing tlie  remains  or  constituents  of  organic  matter,  and 
suited  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  soil. 

2.  Eartliy  material ;  the  matter  of  which  anything  is 
formed  ;  composing  substance  ;  material. 

The  ethereal  utuld. 
Incapable  of  btuin.  Mdton. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  tnobl.        Addison. 

Mold     I  (mold),  J'.  (.    [im;).  &  p. ;).  Molded  or  Mould- 

Mould  I  ED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Molding  or  Modld- 
ISG.]    To  cover  with  mold  or  soil,     [ii*.] 

Mold,     I  n.     [From  the  p.  p.  of  OE.  moulen  to  be- 

Mould,  I  come  moldy,  to  rot,  prob.  fr.  Icel.  my  gin. 
to  grow  musty,  mugga  mugginess;  cf.  Sw.  mijgla  to 
grow  moldy.  See  Muggy,  and  cf.  Moldy.]  (Bat.)  A 
growth  of  minute  fungi  of  various  kinds,  esp.  those  of 
the  great  groups  llyphomycetes,  and  Physomycetes, 
forming  on  damp  or  decaying  organic  matter. 

(2^  The  common  blue  mold  of  cheese,  the  brick-red 
cheese  mold,  and  the  scarlet  or  or.ange  strata  which  grow 
on  tubers  or  roots  stored  up  for  use,  when  commencing 
to  decay,  are  familiar  examples.  M.  J.  herktley. 

Mold,     I  f.  t.     To  cause  to  become  moldy  ;  to  cause 

Mould,  I      mold  to  grow  upon. 

Mold.     I  !'.   i.     To  become  moldy  ;  to  be  covered  or 

Mould,  1      filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  a  mold. 

Mold.     171-     [OE.  molde,  OF.  mole,  ¥.  motile,  {t.  L. 

Mould,  i  modulus.  See  Model.]  [For  spelling,  see 
';d  Mold,  above.]  1.  Tlie  matrix,  or  cavity,  in  which 
anything  is  shaped,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  form; 
also,  the  body  or  mass  containing  the  cavity  ;  as,  a  sand 
mold:  a  ieMy  mold.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which,  or  in  accordance  with  which,  any- 
thing is  modeled  or  formed  ;  anything  which  serves  to 
regulate  the  size,  form,  etc.,  ,as  the  pattern  or  templet 
used  by  a  shipbuilder,  carpenter,  or  mason. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.       Shak. 

3.  Cast ;  form ;  shape  ;  character. 
Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold.         Pope. 

4.  {Arch.)  A  group  of  moldings  ;  ns,  the  arch  mold  of 
a  porch  or  doorway  ;  the  pier  mold  of  a  Gothic  pier,  mean- 
ing the  whole  profile,  section,  or  combination  of  parts. 

5.  {Anat.)  A  fontanel. 

6.  (Paper  Making)  A  frame  with  a  wire  cloth  bottom, 
on  which  the  pulp  is  drained  to  form  a  sheet,  in  making 
paper  by  hand. 

Mold,     i  !'.  '■    [Cf.  r.  moaler,  OF.  moler,  mailer.    See 
Mould,  i      JIOLD  the  matrix.]    1.  To  form  into  a  par- 
ticular shape  ;  to  shape  ;  to  model ;  to  fashion. 

He  forgeth  and  mntdet/i  metals.  5/'-  Jf.  Hale. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  luy  clay 
To  mold  me  man  ?  Mdlon. 

2.  To  ornament  by  molding  or  carving  the  material  of  ; 
as,  a  molded  window  jamb. 

3.  To  knead  ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

4.  {Fou7>ding)  To  form  a  mold  of,  as  in  sand,  in  which 
a  casting  may  be  made. 

Mold'a-ble    1  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  molded  or 

Mould'a-ble  (     formed. 

Mold'board'     1  (-bord'),  71.     1.  A  curved  plate  of  iron 

Mould'board'  I  (originally  of  wood)  back  of  the  share 
of  a  plow,  whicIl  turns  over  the  earth  in  plowing. 

2.  l,Foundina)  A  follow  board. 

Mold'er     I  (-er),  71.     One  who,  or  that  which,  molds 

Mould'er  i  or  forms  into  shape  ;  specifically  (/''oKm/- 
in.171,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  molds  for  castings. 

Mold'er,     I  v.  i-     [im]j.  &  p.  p.  Moldered  (-erd)  or 

Mould'er,  (  Mouldered  ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  v.  Molderinq 
or  Moulderiso.]  [From  Mold  fine  soft  earth  ;  cf.  I'rov. 
Thnckernii.  1  G.  mullern.]  To  crumble  into  sim-iU  particles  ;  to  turn 
to  dust  by  n.atural  decay  ;  to  lose  form,  or  waste  aw^ay, 
by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  component  p.articles,  with- 
out the  presence  of  water  ;  to  crumble  away. 

The  molderina  of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun.  Bacon. 

'When  statues  molder.  and  when  arches  full.        J'rior. 

If  he  had  Bat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  moldered  to 
nothing.  Clarendon. 

Mold'er,     1  V.  I.    To  turn  to  dust ;  to  cause  to  crum- 
Mould'er,  J      ble  ;  to  cause  to  waste  away. 
(Time's]  gradual  touch 
lias  moMend  into  beauty  many  a  tower.         Mason. 
Mold'er-y     I  (-y),  a.     Covered   or  filled   with   mold  ; 
Mould'er-y  1      consisting  of.  or  resembling,  mold. 
Mold'1-ness    1  (-I-nSs),  71.   [From  Moldy.]   Tho  state 
Mould'1-neSS  i      of  being  mohly. 
Mold'lng,     I  71.     1.  The  net  or  process  of  shaping  in 
Mould'lng,  (     or  on  a  mold,  or  of  making  molds; 
the  art  or  occupation  of  a  imddcr. 

2.  Anything  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which  appears  to  bo  so. 
as  grooved  or  nrnamental  bars  of  wood  or  metal. 

3.  (.Irc/i.)  A  plane,  or  curved,  narrow  surface,  either 
sunk  or  projecting,  used  for  dec- 
oration by  means  of  the  lights 
and  shinies  upon  its  surface. 
Moldings  vary  greatly  in  pat- 
tern, and  are  generally  usoil  in 
groups,  the  different  members 
of  each  group  projecting  or  re- 
treating, one  beyond  another. 
See  Cable,  71.,  3,  and  Crenelated 
molditi/f,  under  Crenklate,  i'.  (.  Mnldinca. 

Mold'lng,     I  p.  a.      Used  in  ^  Aslracal  1  I'  Oi-oc  ;  c  Cy- 
Mould'ing,  I    making  a  mold     mniiuini  */  Cavctto  i  «: 
or   mohliiigs;    used   in   shaping      Sivitiri,  or  Casenient  i  ./ 
anything  according  to  a  pattern.      ^^l^tVn.lSTlX'- 
Molding,    or    Moulding,    board,      riis  i  1  Ui'i.Iint: :  /  Hand. 
(olSeeA/;oii'/««'>'i/.uii. lor  Fill-  . 

LOW.   r.   /.     ib)  A   hoard  on   which    brc.id   or   pastry  is 
kiuaded  and  Hliaped.  -    MoldlnB,  or  Monldtni!.    muchliio. 


MOLEHILL 

(a)(Woodwork'ina)  A  planing  iiL-u'liine  for  making  mold^ 
ings.  ib)  iPouudiuai  A  machine  to  assist  in  making  molds 
for  castings.  —  Molding,  or  Moulding,  mill,  a  mill  for  shap- 
ing timber.  —  Molding,  or  Moulding,  sand  {Foujidi/nji,  a 
kind  of  sand  containing  clay,  used  in  making  molds. 
Mold'warp'  I  (mold'warp'),  71.  [OE.  moldwerp ; 
Mould'warp'  \  AS.  molde  soil  -\-  weorpan  to  throw 
up;  ct.  OL).  moUforp,  G.  maulwurf,  Icel.  moldvarpa, 
Dan.  inuldvarp.  See  Mold  soil.  Warp,  and  cf.  Mole  the- 
animal.]     (/foo/.)  See  Mole,  tlie  auimaL  Spenser. 

Mold'y     I  (-y),    a.       \_Coaipar.    Moldier    (-T-i^r)    or 
Mould'y  I      Modldier;  superl.  Moldiest  or  MouLD- 
lEsT.]     [From  Mold  the  growth  of  fungi.]     Overgniwii 
with,  or  containing,  mold  ;  as,  moldy  cheese  or  bread. 

Mole  (nol),  71.  [AS.  7im/,-  akin  to  OHG.  7iiei(,  Goth. 
mail.  Cf.  Mail  a  spot.]  1.  A  spot;  a  stain;  a  mark 
which  discolors  or  disfigures.  [O/15.]  Piers  Ploicman. 
2.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on 
the  human  body;  esp.,  a  spot  which  is  dark-colored, 
from  which  commonly  issue  one  or  more  hairs. 

Mole,  71.  [L.  mala.']  A  mass  of  fleshy  or  other  more 
or  less  .solid  matter  geuenated  in  the  uterus. 

Mole,  71.  IF.  mole,  Ij.  moles.  Cf.  Demolish,  Emolu- 
ment, Molest.]  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of 
masonry  or  large  stones,  etc.,  laid  in  the  sea,  often  ex- 
tended either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle  before 
a  port  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  thus  protecting  ships  in  a  harbor ;  also,  sometimes, 
the  harbor  itself.  Brunde  &  C. 

Mole,  7!.  [OE.  molle,  either  shortened  fr.  moldwerp^ 
or  from  the  root  of  E.  7/10/1/  soil : 
cf.  D.  mol,  OD.  moluorp.  See 
MoLDWARP.]  1.  (Zoi'jl.)  Any 
insectivore  of  the  family  Talpi- 
dee.  They  have  minute  eyes  and 
ears,  soft  fur,  and  very  large 
and  strong  fore  feet. 

^W^  The  common  European  . 

mole,  or  moldwarp  (  Taliia  EuropTO),  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive burrows.  The  common  .American  mole,  or  shrew 
mole  (.S(■((/o;,.^•  iiiyHf//(C».«i,  and  the  star-nosed  mole  (t'on- 
dylura  cri-,tattn  have  similar  habits. 

JJg^  In  the  Scriptures,  the  name  is  applied  to  two  un- 
identified animals,  perhaps  the  chameleon  and  mole  rat. 

2.  A  plow  of  peculiar  construction,  for  forming  under- 
ground drains.     [U.  S.'\ 

Duck  mole.  See  under  Duck. —  Golden  mole.  See  Chrys- 
OCHLORE.  —Mole  cricket  iZoiJl.),  an  orthopterous  insect 
of  tho  genus  O'ryllotalpa,  which  excavates  subterranean- 


American  Mole  iScaloiis 
aiuaticii^). 


European  Mole  Cricket  ( anjUolaljia  rnlgaris).  male. 

galleries,  and  throws  up  mounds  of  earth  resembling 
those  of  the  mole.  It  is  said  to  do  damage  by  injurine 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  common  European  species  ( (/;■»/- 
lolahia  viihiari.si.  and  the  American  ( (V.  boreolis).  are  tlie 
bestknowii.  —  Mole  rat  (/foJi/.),  anyone  of  several  species 
of  Old  World  rodents  of  the  genera  Siialnr.  l.eoryehus, 
and  several  allied  genera.  They  are  mo  dike  111  .ippear- 
ance  and  habits,  and  their  eyes  are  sm,all  or  ruiinmutary. 
—  Mole  shrew  (/fori/.),  any  one  of  several  srecns  ol  short- 
tailed  American  shrews  of  the  genus  JAaruia,  esp.  3. 
brelieauda.  —  Water  mole,  the  duck  mole. 

Mole,  r.  /.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moled  (mold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Moling.]    1.  To  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole  ;  to  bur- 
row ;  to  excavate  ;  as,  to  7110/c  the  earth. 
2.  To  clear  of  molehills.     [Pj'or.  £'115'.]  Pcgge. 

Mole'but  (-but),  71.  (Zool.)  The  sunfish  (Orthagoris- 
cus,  or  Mold).     [Written  also  molebat.'i 

Mole'cast'  (-kasf).  71.  A  little  elevation  of  earth 
made  by  a  mole  ;  a  molehill.  Mortimer. 

Mo'lech  (nio'lfk),  71.  [Heb.  molek  king.]  (licnpt.) 
The  fire  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  human  sacri- 
fices  were  offered  ;  Moloch.  it-i'.  xvill. -1. 

Mo-lec'u-lar  (mS-lek'ii-lfr),  a.  [Cf.  F.  moleculaire. 
Sec  Molecule.]  (Phtis.  &  Cliem.)  Pertaining  to,  con- 
nected with,  produced  by,  or  consisting  of,  molecules ; 
as,  molecular  forces  ;  molecular  groups  of  atoms,  etc. 

Molecular  attraction  l.rh!is.\  attraction  acting  between 
the   mi.leculos  of  lii.iiies,  ami  at  inscn.sible  distances. — 

Molecular  weight  (  r'//iv,i.i.  the  wclfclit  of  a  mnlecul any 

pas  ur  vapor  as  companul  with,  tin-  jivdnigeu  atmi.  s  a 
standard  ;  the  sum  of  the  atomic  wcigl.ts  ol  the  ''""s  'tu- 
eiits  of  a  molecule ;  thus,  tho  molecular  ueight  of  water 
(H.0)isl8. 

Mo-lec'u-lar'i-ty  (-IXrT-tJ),  n.  (P/i>/.t.  &  Oiem.y 
The  state  of  c  ini.si.^ting  of  molecules  ;  the  state  or  qual- 

'' Mllec'u-lM  iy '('■ISt'-lJ).  "''•••  (I'l'V^-  *  "'T,"-},^;"' 
molocuh'B  ;  in  tho  mai.mr  of  molecules.       II  .P.  G'Ore. 

Mol'o-cule  (mni'Miril),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  moles  a  mass: 
ctV  molecule.  See  3d  Moi.E.]  1.  One  of  the  very  small 
invisible  particles  of  which  idl  m.atter  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist Palry. 

2  (P/i'/sie.i)  The  smallest  part  of  any  substance  which 
possesses'  the  characteri.ntic  properties  and  qualities  of 
that  substance,  and  whicli  can  exist  alone  111  a  free  state. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  group  of  atoms  so  muted  and  coinbineo 
bv  chemical  nlllnitv  that  they  form  a  complete,  inte- 
grated whole,  being  tho  smallest  portion  of  any  particu- 
lar compound  tliat  can  exist  in  a  free  state ;  ns,  a  7imlc- 
cule  of  water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen.     Cf.  Atom.  , 

Mole'-oyed'  (mrdld'),  f.  Having  eyes  liko  those  ot 
the  iiiole  ;  having  imperfect  sight. 

Mole'hlll'  (-hll'),  71.  A  little  hillock  of  earth  thrown 
up  by  moles  working  ulnler  ground  r  hence,  a  very  small 
hill,  or  an  insiguifii'ant  obstacle  or  difflculty. 

Having  leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  "'"Jj- 
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Mo-lon'di-na'ceous  (mn-lCnMT-iiilMius).  1«.  [L.  mo- 

Mo-len'dl-na'rl-OUS  (iiin-15uMT-iia'rT-ii»),  (  lendinn- 
rius,  fr.  mukndiniiiii  a  mill,  fv.  iittAcre  to  grind.]  {/iut.) 
Rcsriiibliuk'  the  wails  of  a  wimhuill. 

Mole'skllL'  (tiiol'skTii'))  «•  Any  fiibriir  having  a  thick 
eoft  h)i;ik',  like  tho  fur  of  a  mole  ;  esp.,  a  kind  of  strung 
tvvilieii  fuHtlan. 

IHo-lesr  (iiiu-le.4t')i  ''■  '•  V'lip.  &  p.  p.  Molested; 
p.  pi:  tfc  lb.  71.  Molesting.]  [F.  molexUn\  L.  nioleKlmf, 
fr.  molestus  trovihlcHonie,  fr.  viults  a  lujavy  niaHs,  load, 
burden.  See  3d  Mole,]  To  troublo  ;  todiaturb;  to  ren- 
der uneasy ;  to  interfere  with ;  to  vex. 

They  have  moUstcd  the  church  with  iiccdk-sH  opposition. 

JIuoK-er. 

Syn.  —  To  troublo  ;  disturb  ;  incommodo  ;  inconven- 
ience ;  annoy;  vex;  teaso. 

Mo-lesr,  n.     Molestation,     [Obs.}  Chnum: 

Mores- taction  (tnQl'CM-ta'sh^-i  or  mo'lSs-),  v.    l.Cf. 

F.  molest<dwn.'[     Tlio  act  of  molesting,  or  tho  state  of 

bi'iiiff  molested  ;  distiirbanco  ;  annoyance. 

Mo-lest'er  (mu-lCst'or),  n.    One  who  molests. 

Wo-lest'Iul  (-ful),  ".     Troublesome  ;  vexatious.     [/?.] 

Mo-les'tle,  Mo-les'ty  (nii-lCs'tt),  n,     [L.  vmlpstia.] 

MnK-statinn.     \_Obs.]  Chanitr. 

Mole'warp'  i^iunl'warp'),  n.    (Zo'aL)  See  Moldwarp. 

Mo-llni'l-nous    (ni*)-iTm'I-nSs),    a.     [L.    innliincn    a 

griMt  exertion;  7»o/('.i  a  heavy  luaas.]     Of  i^vtt^t  built  or 

cunsemienoe  ;  very  important.     [Obs.'\         Dr.  //.  Mere. 

Mollne  (nio'lin),  n.     [L.  moli?ia  mill,  fr.  vw/ne  to 

grind.     See  Mill.]    Tho  crossed  iron  that  supports  the 

upper  millstone  by  resting  on  the  spindle  ;  a  millrind. 

CroBa  moUne  (Jlrr.),  a  cross  each  arm  of  wliich  is  divided 
at  the  end  into  two  rounded  branches  or  divisions. 

Mo'Un-lsm  (mo'lTn-Tii'ui),  n.  {Keel.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Moliniats,  somewhat  resembling  the  tenets 
uf  tlie  Arniinians. 

Mo'lln-lBt,  7£.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  (in  respect  to  grace) ;  an 
opposer  of  the  Jansenists. 

11  Moll  (mol),  a.  [G.,  fr.  L.  mollis  soft,  tender,  ele- 
giac. Cf.  MoLLE.]  {Mas.)  Minor;  in  the  mmor  mode  ; 
as,  A  v}oU,  that  is,  A  minor. 

llMoHah  (molMa),  n.  [Ar.  maula,  commonly  molld 
in  Turkey.]  One  of  the  liigher  order  of  Turkish  judges; 
also,  a  Turkish  title  of  respect  for  a  religious  and  learned 
man.     [Written  also  mooUi/i.'] 

Morie  (m5Kle),  a.  [See  Moll.]  {Mus.)  Lower  by  a 
Bemitoue  ;  tlat ;  as,  E  molle,  that  is,  E  flat. 

Molle-bart  (-bart),  n.  An  agricultural  implement 
used  in  Flanders,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  large  shovel 
drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  a  man.  [Written  also 
mnUehxrt  and  inouldebxit.]  Siinntonils. 

Molle-moke'  (-mok'),  "•  [Sw.  maUemucke  the  stormy 
petrel.]  {ZooL)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large 
]>elagic  petrels  and  fulmars,  as  Fulmarus  glacialis,  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  several  species  of  JEstrelata,  of 
tlie  Soutliern  Ocean.  See  Fulmak.  [Written  also  moUy- 
mairk,  midmock,  moUemock,  niaJlemockCy  etc.] 

MoX'lient  (m51'yent  or  m51'lT-ent ;  Til),  a.     [L.  mol- 
liens,  p.  pr.  of  mollire  to  soften,  fr.  mollis  soft.]     Serv- 
ing to  soften  ;  assuaging  ;  emollient. 
Mol'Uem-ly,  nilr.     Assuagingly. 
Mol'll-fl^a-ble  t,mol'lT-fi  a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
mollified. 

MoVlI-lI-ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [LL.  molUficatio  ; 
cf.  F.  nwllif'L-iidnn.l  The  act  of  mollifying,  or  the  state 
of  being  mu'lified  ;  a  softening.  Cfiaueer. 

Molll-fl' er  (mol'li-fi'er),  ?i.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mollifies.  Biicon. 

Mol^ll-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mollified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mollifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  maUijier, 
L.  iiiolUficare  ;  mollis  soft  -j-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
See  Emollient,  Moil,  v.  t.,  and  -FY.]  1.  To  soften  ;  to 
make  tender;  to  reduce  the  hardness,  harshness,  or  as- 
perity of ;  to  qualify  ;  as,  to  molUJy  the  ground. 

With  swet't  science  moVifieil  their  stubburn  hcurta.    Spenser. 
2.  To  assuage,  as  pain  or  irritation ;   to  appease,  as 
excited  fei-ling  or  passion  ;  to  pacif  v  ;  to  calm. 
Molltnet  (-nSt),  n.     [Cf.  Moline.]    A  little  mill. 
Mol' U- pi -lose'  (m51'lt-pt-los'),  a.     [L.  mollis  soft  -|- 
;)(7".9?/,';  li;iiry.]     {Zn'ol.)  Having  soft  hairs  ;  downy. 

iiMol-ll'U-es(m51-lTsh'I-ez),  H.  [L.,  softness.]  {Med.) 
Unnatural  softness  of  any  organ  or  part.  Dunglison. 

Mol'll-tUde(m51'lT-tud),  ?;.  [L.  niolHtudo,  fr.  mollis 
soft.]  Softness;  etfeminaey ;  weakness.  [A'.] 
Mol'lusc  {mi51'irisk),  ji.  [Zoof.)  Same  as  Molluse. 
li  Mol-lus'ca  (ni51-Iiis'kfi,),  ii.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mollusk.] 
(Zoiil.)  One  of  tlie  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, including  the  classes  Ceplialopoda,  Gastropoda, 
Pteropoda,  Scaphopoda,  and  LamelUbranchiata,  or  Cou- 
c'hifera.  These  animals  have  an  uusegmented  bilateral 
body,  with  most  of  the  organs  and  parts  paired,  but  not 
repeated  lougitudinaUy.  Most  of  them  develop  a  man- 
tle, which  incloses  either  a  branchial  or  a  pulmonary  cav- 
ity. They  are  generally  more  or  less  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  a  calcareous  shell,  which  may  be  univalve, 
biv;Uve,  or  multivalve. 

d^^  Formerly  the  Brachiopoda,  Bryozoa,  and  Tuni- 
cata  were  imitea  with  the  Lamellibranehiata  in  im  arti- 
ficial group  called  Acephala,  which  was  also  included 
under  Mollusca.    See  Molloscoidea. 

MoMas'can  (-kan),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mollusks.  —  7i.     A  mollusk ;  one  of  the  Mollusca. 

Mol-lus'coid  (-koid),  a.  liMolhise'i  +  -oid.-\  (Zool.) 
Resembling  the  true  mollusks  ;  belonging  to  the  MoUus- 
coidea.  ^  ;(.  One  of  the  Molluscoidea. 
Mol'lus-COld'al  (-koi'drtl),  ft.  (Zoi'd.)  MolluBcoid. 
II  Mol  lus-coi'de-a  (-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mol- 
lusk, and  -oiD.]  (Zoid.)  A  division  of  Invertebrata  which 
includes  the  classes  Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa ;  —  called 
also  Anthoid  Mollusca. 

^^^  Originally  the  Tunicata  were  included  under 
MolUiscoidea,  from  which  they  are  now  known  to  differ 
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widely  in  Btrurturo  and  embryology.  Molluscoidoa  wptp 
formerly  considered  a  suhdi virion  of  Mollusca,  but  they 
are  nowktiown  to  have  more  relationsliip  witli  Annelida 
than  with  Mollusca. 

Mol-lus'COUS  (luM-iris'kus),  a.     {Zool.)  Molhiscan. 

IlMol-lus'cum(-kum),  7^  [NL.  Bee  Mollusk.]  {Med.) 
A  cutaneous  disc^ase  (rharacterized  by  nvnnerous  tumors, 
of  various  forms,  filled  with  a  thick  nuitter  ;  —  ho  callefl 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  tumors  to  (tome  moUuscouH 
animalH.  Duiuj'ison. 

Mollusk  (mSl'insk),  n.  [F.  violliisfpir,  L.  nwllnsrit 
a  kind  of  soft  nut  with  a  thin  shell,  fr.  iiiollu.iriis  nolt, 
mollis  soft.  See  Mollify.]  {Zo6l.)  One  of  the  Mollusca. 
[Written  also  iii<dln.sr.'\ 

Mol'ly  (mOl'lJ),  II.     (Zo'oi.)  Same  as  Mollemoke. 

Molly,  II.     A  pet  or  colloquial  name  for  Muri/. 

Molly  cottontail.  {Zo<>l.)  See  Cottontail.  —  MoUy 
Maguire  ( Jii;i-g\vir') ;  ;//.  Mulf.y  Maociiiks  (-guir/').  c/) 
A  iiiciiibcr  nf  a  Mccri-t  asHociatinn  tniiiitMl  aiiinng  tho  teu- 
antiy  iu  Ireland  abmit  1^1:;,  in  in(i]i.illy  fur  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  l.iw  ofiiierrt  and  pie\  cut  nig  the  service  of 
legal  writH.  Itrt  meinlicrH  dl.■*^;ui^sed  tlienmelvcH  in  tlie 
dress  of  women,  i/ii  A  nicnilier  nl  ;l  similar  aHHuciat  ion  i>{ 
Irishmen  organized  in  tlie  anthracite  lo.il  ii^;i(.n  ot  Penn- 
sylvania, about  l^M,  for  the  purpose  of  inliliiidating  eiri- 
ployers  an<l  officers  of  tho  law,  and  for  avinu'ing  them- 
selves by  murder  on  persona  oljuoxious  to  tlieni.  The 
society  was  broken  up  by  criminal  prosecutions  in  l^Tli. 

Molly-mawk' f-mak'),  w.    {ZoYd.)  See  Mollemoke. 

Moloch  (nid'lQkj,  n.   [Heb.  molek  king.]  1.  {JScript.) 
The  tire  god  of 
the  Ammonites 
in    Canaan,    to 
whom    human 
sacrifices  were 
offered  ;    Mo- 
lech.    Alaoai)- 
plied  figura- 
tively. 

2.    {ZoVd.)  A 
spiny  Austra- 
lian lizard  {Mo- 
loch /lorridii.-i).     Tlie  liorns  on  the  head  and  numerous 
spines  on  the  body  give  it  a  most  formidable  appearance. 

Mo-losae'  Cmn-los'),  v.    See  Molossus. 

Mo-los'ses  (nin-15s's5z),  71.     Molasses.     [06.?.] 

Mo-los'sine  (-sTu),  71.  {Zo'uL)  A  bat  of  the  genus 
M"lns.<!'/^\  :is  tlie  monk  bat. 

I  Mo-los'sus  (-sus),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MoAoo-o-d?,  prop., 
Molossi.tn,  l.elnnging  to  the  Molossians,  a  people  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Kpirus.]  (Gr.  &  Lrit.  J'ros.)  A  foot  of 
three  long  syllables.     [Written  also  vwlossr."] 

Molt  (molt),  nbs.  imp.  of  SIelt.     Chancer.    Spenser. 

Molt    ( (molt),    V.    i.     [imp.    &  p.   2>'   Molted   or 

Moult  t  Moulted;  7).  pr.  &  rb.  71.  Molting  or 
Moulting.]  [OE.  moiite7i,  L.  wittare.  See  Mew  to 
molt,  and  cf.  Mvte,  v.  /.]  [The  prevalent  spelling  is,  per- 
haps, 7rioidt ;  but  as  the  u  has  not  been  inserted  in  tho 
other  words  of  this  class,  as,  bolt,  colt,  dolt,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  to  complete  the  analogy  by  the  spelling  iiiolt.} 
To  shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns,  or  the 
like,  as  an  animal  or  a  bird.  Bacon. 

Molt,     I  V.  t.    To  cast,  as  the  hair,  skin,  feathers,  or 

Moult,  1      the  like  ;  to  shed. 

Molt,    1 71.    The  act  or  process  of  changing  the  featb- 

Moult,  )      ers,  hair,  ekin,  etc.  ;  molting. 

Molt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  assuming  a  molten 
state;  meltable;  fusible.     \_Obs.'\ 

Morten  (mol't'n),  «.  [See  Melt.]  1.  Melted  ;  being 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  esp.  when  the  liquid  state  is  produced 
by  .1  high  degree  of  heat ;  as,  molten  iron. 

2.  Made  by  melting  and  casting  the  substance  or  metal 
of  which  the  thing  is  formed ;  as,  a  7iwlte7i  image. 

II  Mol'tO  (m^M'ti'.),  adv.  [It]  {3fus.)  Much;  very; 
as,  molto  adagiii,  very  slow. 

Mo'ly  (mo'ly),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fiwAu.]  1.  A  fabulous 
herb  of  occult  power,  having  a  black  root  and  white  blos- 
som, said  by  Homer  to  have  been  given  by  Hermes  to 
Ulysses  to  counteract  the  spells  of  Circe.  Milton. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  garlic  {Allinm  Mohj)  wiih  large 
yellow  flowers  ;  —  called  also  golden  garlic. 

Mo-lyb'date  (m5-lTb'diit),  h.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  mo- 
lybdic  acid. 

Mol  yb'de'na  (mSl'Tb-de'na),  n.  [L.  mohibdaenn 
galena,  Gr.  fj-oKv^haiva,  fr.  /[ioAujSSos  lead.]  (Min.)  See 
Molybdenite. 

Mo-lyb'de-nlte  (mc-lTb'de-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mohjbde- 
nitc.  See  Molybdena.]  (il/m)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
soft,  lead-gray,  foliated  masses  or  scales,  resembling 
graphite  ;  sulphide  of  molybdenum. 

Mo-lyb'de-noUB  (-nusl.  a.     {C/iem.)    See  Molybdous. 

MoVyb-de'num  (molib-de'nrnn),  7?.  [NL. :  cf.  F. 
mnh/hdcnc.  See  Molybdena.]  (Cheni.)  A  rare  element 
of  tiie  chromium  group,  occurring  in  nature  in  the  min- 
erals molybdenite  and  wulfenite,  and  when  reduced  ob- 
tained as  a  hard,  silver-white,  diflicultly  fusible  metal. 
Symbol  Mo.     Atonii.-  weight  95.9. 

Mo-lyb'dlc  (mu-lTb'dik),  >t.  [Cf.  F.  moli/bdique.  See 
Molybdena.]  {<'hrm.)  of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
molybdenum;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  the  element  has  a  higher  valence,  as  contrasted 
with  nioli/lidoifs  compounds;  as,  moh/bdic  oxide. 

Mo-lyb'dite  (-dit),  ?).     {Min.)  Molybdic  ocher. 

Mo-lyb'dOUS  (-dus),  a.  [See  Molybdena.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  cont:uning,  molybdenum;  specif.,  designa- 
ting those  compounds  in  which  molybdenum  has  a  lower 
valence  as  contrasted  with  mnh/hdic  compounds. 

Mome  (u'om),  7!.  [Cf.  MuMM,  Momus.]  a  dull,  silent 
person  ;  a  blockhead.     [Obs.^  Spenser. 

Mo'ment  (mo'ment),  n.     [F.  moment,  L.  mojiienfiim, 

for  7nov>m€nlnni  movement,  motion,  moment,  fr.  moverc 

to  move.     See  Move,  and  cf.  Momenti'm,  Movement.] 

1,  A  minute  portion   of   time ;    a  point  of  time  ;    an 

instant ;  as,  at  that  very  moment. 

n  a  »iomcn(.  in  the  twinkhnc  of  an  eye.    1  Cor.  iv.  52. 


2.  Impulsive  power ;  force ;  momentum. 

The  moiK'  lit*  firquantiticitof  motion  in  bodies.    BcrkeUy., 
'IViuch,  with  lii'htcst  moment  of  Imnulee, 
Illtifree  wtll.  Hilton. 

3.  Importance,  as  in  hifluencc  or  effect ;  cousequeuce  ; 
weight  or  value  ;  consideration. 

Aluttvrv  of  ^cnl  moinfnt.  ■    Shak. 

Tt  iH  uii  uhfitriiM'  HiH'Culutioii.  but  aUu  of  far  lew  moment  and 

coiii<-t|ii<;iice  to  unttiun  the  olhc-ra.  Jimttlxy. 

4.  An  essential  element ;  a  deciding  point,  fact,  or 
consideration  ;  an  eHsential  or  influential  tircumstance. 

6-  {M'lth.)  An  infinitesimal  change  in  a  varying  quan- 
tity;  an  increment  or  decrement.     lObs.'j 

6.  {Mech.)  Tendency,  or  measure  of  tendency,  to  pro- 
duce motion,  esp.  niotion  about  a  fixed  point  or  axiH. 

Moment  of  a  couple  (M'ch.),  the  ]>roduct  of  either  of  its 
fon:es  into  the  peri)endicular  distance  between  them. — 
Moment  of  a  force.  (Afrc/t.t  On  SVith  Tcspffct  to  a  pointy 
the  product  of  the  intensity  of  tb'-  force  into  the  jMTiwn- 
diciilar  <li8taiice  from  the  point  to  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  force.  1!,,  With  ;vv/<r,/ ^,</ /,/;c,  the  product  .if  that 
component  -.f  Die  force  wliich  is  i.ci  prn.iiml.nM,,  the 
j.lane  pa.'sing  Ihroilghtlie  lini-  and  thepnint  ot  apiili--a- 
tion  ot  tlie  lorce.  into  the  (■lioitcKt  dintance  hetueen  tho 
line  and  this  point.  '''J  \Vith  resjieet  to  a  jAnnr  tlmt  ix 
j^iirolhl  to  the  tjiri-c,  the  product  of  the  force  into  tho 
perpendicular  diHtance  of  its  point  of  application  from 
tln^  plane,  —  Moment  of  Inertia,  of  a  rotating  body,  the 
sum  of  tlie  iirodnctHot  tlie  nia^Hof  each  iiarti<le  of  mat- 
ter of  thi-  body  into  tie-  ^.|narc  r.I  its  di.^taiw-  front  X\\>^ 
axis  of  rotatiim  ;  -  called  also  lU'im'-ut  of  rodilinn  and  mn- 
7iif'n(  of  the  ///</.v,v.—  Statical  moment,  the  ;  ro.hict  of  a  forcn 
into  its  leverage  ;  the  same  as  iii"ii"ht  nt  n  fora-  m  ith  re- 
spect to  a  point,  Une,  etc.  —  Virtual  moment.    See  under 


\  iutual. 
Syn.  —  Instant  ^  twinkling; 


consequence  ;  weight ; 
force  ;  value  ;  consideration  ;  signillcation  ;  avail. 

Mo-men'tal  (mo-men'tffl),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  ynomental.l 
iObs.]     1-  Lasting  but  a  moment ;  l>rief. 

Nut  01lL■»('<l/c7^^(/  minute  doth  bhc  Bwerve.       Jiretou. 

2.  Important ;  momentous. 

3.  iMrch.)  (tf  or  pertaining  to  moment  or  moraentmn. 
Mo-men'tal-ly,  odv.    For  a  moment.    [Obs.^ 
Mo'men-ta'ne-ous  (mo'men-ta'ne-Qs),  |  «.     [L.  mo- 
Mo'men-ta-ny  (mo'mSn-tS-nj),  (   mattonrus: 

cf.    V.     iiioiiiniliaie.]       Momentary.      [O&i.]      Hooker. 
"  MoiiicnUniy  as  a  sound."  Shak. 

Mo'men-ta-rl-Iy  (-tii-rT-iy),  adv.  Everj*  moment; 
from  moment  to  moment.  Shen.'^tone. 

Mo'men-ta-rl-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
momentary  ;  shortness  of  duration. 

Mo'men-ta-ry  (-ry),  a-  [L.  momenturius.  See  Mo- 
ment.] Done  in  a  moment ;  continuing  only  a  moment  f 
lasting  a  very  short  time  ;  as,  a  momatlary  pang. 

Tliis  momentary  joy  breeds  months  ot  pain.         Shak. 

Mo'ment-ly  (mo'ment-ly),  at/f.     1.  For  a  moment, 

2.  In  a  moment;  every  moment ;  momentarily. 

Mo-menHous  (mo-mSn'tiis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  7nomentosus- 
rapid,  momentary.]  Of  moment  or  consequence;  very 
important;  weighty;  as,  a  7?K^/;jC7i^o'/5  decision  ;  momen- 
tous atfairs.  —  Mo-men'tous-ly,  adv. —JXlo-men'touB- 
nes3,  n. 

Mo-men'tum  (-tuiu'i.  n. ;  pi.  L.  Momenta  (-tk),  E. 
Mome>tums  (-tiimz).  [L.  See  Moment.]  1.  {Mech.) 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body,  being  always 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into 
the  velocity ;  impetus. 

2.  Essential  element,  or  constituent  element. 

I  shall  state  the  eeveral  moincnta  of  the  distinction  in  Rcparate- 
propoi-itioiis.  Sir  ]f'.  Jlnmilton. 

Mom'i-er  (miim'T-er;  277),  n.  [F.  7ndmier,  fr.  OF.. 
moiner,  momnirr,  to  mumra,  to  mask  one's  self.]  A. 
name  given  iu  conteiupt  to  strict  C^alvinists  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  lOtli  century. 

Mom'mer-y  (inum'mer-y'),  «.    See  Mummeey.    Botve, 

Mo'mot  O'lu'niSt),  n.  \_Momo(  and  motmot,  the  native 
Ameiiciui  n.une.]     (Zo'd.)  See  Motmot. 

II  Mo'mus  Ouo'miis),  n.  [Gr.  /jw^ios  blame,  ridicule, 
Momus.]    (dr.  Myth.)  The  god  of  mockery  and  censure. 

Mon-  (mSn-),     Same  as  Mono-. 

[!  Mo'na  (mo'na),  71.  [Cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  7nona,  fern,  of 
mono  a  monkey,  ape.]  (Zool.)  A  small,  handsome,  long- 
tailed  West  African  monkey  {Cercopithecus  mono).  The 
body  is  dark  olive,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  haunches. 

Mon'a-Chal  (mon'a-kal),  a.  [L.  monachns  a  monk  :. 
cf.  F.  monacal.  See  Monk.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  monks 
or  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic. 

Mon'a-Chlsm  (-klz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  7nonachisme.'\  The 
system  and  influences  of  a  monastic  life  ;  nionasticism. 

Mon-ac'ld  (mou-asld),  a.  [Mon-  +  acid.']  {i'hem.y 
Having  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  a  negative  or 
acid  atom  or  radical ;  capable  of  neutralizing  a  mono- 
basic  acid  ;  —  said  of  bases,  and  of  certain  metals. 

Mon'ad  (mSn'Sd  ;  277),  7i.  [L.  monas,  -adis,  a  unit, 
Gr.  ^oi'd?,  -dBo^f  fr.  fiovos  alone.]  1.  An  ultimate  atoin» 
or  simple,  unexteuded  point ;  something  ultimate  and  in- 
divisible. 

2.  {Philos.  of  Leibnitz) 
The  elementary  and  inde- 
structible units  which  were 
conceived  of  as  endowed 
with  the  power  to  produce 
all  the  changes  they  under- 
go, and  thus  determine  all 
physical  and  spiritual  phe-  *^ 
nomena. 

3.  {Zool.)  One  of  the 
.smallest  flagellate  Infuso- 
ria ;  esp.,  the  epecies  of  the 
genus  Monas,  and  allied 
genera. 

4.  {Biol.)  A  simple,  minute  organism  ;  a  primary  cell, 
germ,  or  plastid. 

5.  iChem.)  An  atom  or  radical  whose  valence  is  one» 


Monads  (ZiX'70-  1  ytoiins  gut^ 
tyila,  A  B  X  150.  cX  iniiO:  2 
L'l'dla  glaucoma,  A  c  x  150, 
B  x*X). 
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or  which  can  combine  with,  be  replaced  by,  or  exchanged 
for,  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Monad  deme  iBiol.),  in  tectology,  a  unit  of  the  first  or- 
<ier  of  individuality. 

|:  Mon'a-da'ri-a  fmSn'a-da'rt-a).  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Monad.]     {Zo'oI.)  The  Infusoria. 

II  Mon'a-del'phi-a  (mOn'a-dSl'fl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
■Gr.  y.6vo-;  alone  +  dficA^d?  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  Limnean 
claas  of  plants  having  the  stamens  united  into  a  tube, 
■or  ring,  by  tlie  filaments,  as  in  the  Mallow  family. 

Mon'a-del^phl-an  {-an),  I  a.      [Cf.    F.    mojutdelpke.] 

Mon'a-derphOUS  t-fus),  )  {But.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Moiiaa.-lphia  ;  having  the  stamens  united  in  one 
body  by  tlic-  filaments. 

Mo-nad'Ic  ( mS-nad'Tk),  \  a.    Of,  pertaming  to,  or  like, 

Mo-nad'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  a  monad,  hi  any  of  its 
sen-ses.     Set-  Monad,  n.  I^''-  ^^-  ^^ore. 

Mo-nad'Morm  (-T-f Qrm),  a.  IMonad  +  -Jorm.^  (Biol.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  monad  ;  resembling  a  monad  in 
having  one  or  more  filaments  of  vibratile  protoplasm  ; 
as,  jnona'liform  young. 

Mon'ad-Ol'O-gT  (m5n'Sd-31'6-ji?),  n.  \_Monad  -f-  -lo- 
51/.]     (Phiios.)  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  monads. 

'Mo-nal'  (mo-nal'),  ".  {.ZooL)  Any  Asiatic  pheasant 
of  the  g«uus  Lophophorus,  as  the  Imijeyan  pheasant. 

Mon-am'lde  l,m5n-5m'id  or  -ul),  n.  \_Mon-  -^  amide.l 
{Chem.)  An  amido  compomid  with  only  one  amido  group. 

IMon-am'ine  (-In  or  -en),  tj.  {Mon-  +  amine.'] 
iChem.)  A  basic  compound  containing  one  amido  group  ; 
-as,  metlivl  amine  is  a  monamine. 

Mo-nan'der  (mo-nan'der),  n.  {Boi.)  One  of  the  Mo- 
nandria. 

;:  Mo-nan'drl-a  (-drT-a),  ?i.  pi.  [XL.,  from  Gr.  /xoco? 
-alone  +  ai-TJp,  arSpdy,  a  man.]  (Bot.)  A  Linntean  class 
-of  plants  embracing  those  having  but  a  single  stamen. 

Mo-nan'drl-an  (-'"0,  a.    [Cf.  F.  monandre.}    {.Bot.) 

Same  as  Mlinandrous. 

Mo-nan'dric  (-drTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monan- 
■dry  ;  practiring  monandry  as  a  system  of  marriage. 

iHo-nan'drous  (-driis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  monaiilria  ;  having  but  one  stamen. 

Mo-nan'dry  (-dry-),  71.  [See  3Ionandria.]  The  posses- 
sion by  a  woman  of  only  one  husband  at  the  same  time  ; 
—  contrasted  w'xth pohiandry. 

Mo-nan 'thous  (-thus),  a.  [J/bn-  4-  Gr.  acSoc  flower.] 
<_But.t  Hitvirig  but  one  flower  ;  one-flowered.  Gray. 

Mon'arch  (nii5n'ark),  n.  [F.  momirque,  L.  monarcha, 
fr.  Gr.  ^oi'6.p\T]<i ,  ^drap\05  ;  fxdi'os  alone  -;-  ap\iLV  to  be 
first,  rule,  govern.  See  Archi-.]  1.  A  sole  or  supreme 
Tuler  ;  a  sovereign ;  the  highest  ruler  ;  an  emperor,  king, 
■queen,  prince,  or  chief. 

He  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  heaven.  .  .  .  upheld  by  old  repute.    Milton. 

2.  One  superior  to  all  others  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  an 
cak  is  called  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

3.  A  patron  deity  or  presiding  genius. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus.  Shrd:. 

4.  (Zoiil.)  A  very  large  red  and  black  butterfly  (.Da- 
■nais  Plerijijms) ;  —  called  also  milkweed  butterfly. 

Mon'arch,  a.     Superior  to  others  ;   preeminent ;  su- 
preme ;  ruling.     '■'■Monarch  savage.*'  Pope. 
Mo-nar'ohal  (mS-nar'kal),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  mon- 
arch; fiuitijig  a  monarch  ;  sovereign;  regal;  imperial. 
S^tan,  whom  now  transcendent  trlory  raised 
Aii'ivt;  his  ft-'Uows,  with  inoiiarchal  pride.           Milton. 

Mon'arch-esS,  n.     A  female  monarch.     [Obs.'] 

Mo-nar'Chl-al  (mn-nar'ki-c/l\  a.    Monarchic.    Burke. 

Mo-nar'chl-an  (-"n),  ?i.  (Erd.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
in  the  early  Christian  church  which  rejected  the  doctrine 
-of  the  Trinity  ;  — called  .also  patrip'i.''sian. 

Mo-nar'clllc  (mo-narHtlk),  |  a.    [F.  vwnarchiqne,  Gr. 

Mo-nar^ChlC-al  (-kl-kal),  )  fj.ouapxi'<6^.'\  Of  or  per- 
taining tn  a  monarch,  or  to  a  monarchy.  Burke.  — Mo- 
nar'chlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Mon'arch-lsm  (m5n'ark-Tz'm).  n.  The  principles  of, 
■or  prefeniire  for,  monarchy. 

Mon'arch'ist,  «.  [Cf.  F.  monarch isie.l  An  advocate 
of.  nr  believer  in,  monarchy. 

Mon'arch-ize  (-Iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Monarchized 
■<-l2d);  ;-.  pr.  it  rb.  n.  MoNARCHiziNO  (-izTng).]  To  play  , 
the  sovereign  ;  to  act  the  monarch.     [^.]  Shak. 

Mon'arch-ize,  r.  t.    To  rule  ;  to  govern.     [R.'] 

Mon'arch-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  monarchizes  ; 
.alf-o.  a  ni'imircbist. 

Mo-nar'cho  (m$-niir'ko),  n.  The  nickname  of  a  crack- 
brained  itahan  wlio  fancied  himself  an  emperor.     [0/av.] 

Shak. 

Mon'arch-y  (m5n'Ark-J')'  "■  .'  J'l-  Monarchies  (-Tz), 
JF.  moniirrhir,  L.  Jiionarc/iia,  Gr.  fiovapxia-  See  MoN- 
jIRCH.]  1.  A  state  or  government  in  wliich  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch. 

2.  A  system  of  government  in  which  the  chief  ruler  is 
A  monarch. 

In  thoac  days  he  hod  afftcted  zpul  tor  monnrrhy.    Mtiravlnj/. 

3.  The  territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch  ;  a  kingdom. 

\Vh:it  fcourcc  for  perjury 
Con  this  dark  mtimirrhy  afford  false  Clarence  ?        .^/lak. 

Fifth  monarchy,  a  imiversal  monarchy,  supposed  to  be 
the  Hubjcict  of  prophecy  in  Daniel  ii.  ;  tlie  four  i>rectMl- 
ing  monarchies  neiiig  tlio  Assyrian,  Persian.  Grecian,  and 
Jioman.    Sue  Fifth  Monarch]}  men,  under  Fifth. 

I  Mo'nas  (mo'nSs),  n.  [NL.  See  Monad.]  {ZoYU.) 
A  K'"'H"*  c'  niinutn  tlagellate  Infusoria  of  wlilch  there 
are  many  species,  both  free  and  attac)>ed.  Sec  lllust. 
under  Mo.nad. 

Mon'as-te'rl-al  (m?>n'KR-te'rT-^rl),  a.  [L.  movnsteri- 
ali.^,  fr.  inonnstTiuin.^  Tlf  or  i)ertaininc  to  a  moinuitery, 
or  to  inniinwtic  life.  —  Mon'a8-t6'rl-al-l7,  '"''■- 

Mon'as-ter-y   (mfm'.tH-t?r-y),  n. ;  pi.   Monahterirh 

{-Tz).  [L.  ?nonasteri>tni,  dr.  tiovarTTiiptou.  fr.  fiovaanj^ 
a  •olitfiry,  a  monk,  fr.  nova^ttu  to  l»e  alone,  live  in  mili- 
tude,  fr.  fi.6vot  alone.   Cf .  Mi.nsteh.]   A  house  of  religiouH 
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retirement,  or  of  seclusion  from  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cerns, especially  for  monks ;  —  more  rarely  apphed  to 
such  a  house  for  females. 

Syii.  — Convent ;  abbey;  priory.    See  CLOiSTEfe. 

Mo-nas'tlc  (mo-nJls'tik),  n.     A  monk. 

Mo-nas'tlc  (-nas'ttk).     1  a.     [Gr.  fio^ao-r^?  monk  :  cf. 

Mo-nas'tlc-al  (-ti-k'd),  I  F.  monastique.  See  Monas- 
tery.] 1-  Of  or  pertaming  to  monasteries,  or  to  their 
uccupauts,  rules,  etc. ;  as,  monastic  institutions  or  rules. 

2-  Secluded  from  temporal  concerns  and  devoted  to 
religion  ;  recluse.     "  A  life  monastic.^''  Denham. 

Mo-nas'tiC-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  monaatical  manner. 

Mo-nas'ti-cism  (-tt-sTz'm),  n.  The  monastic  life,  sys- 
tem, or  cnnditic.n.  Milman. 

Mo-nas'tl-con  (-tT-k5n),  n.  [NL.  See  Monastic] 
A  b'pi>k  Lzivini:  an  account  of  monasteries. 

Mona-tom'lc  {m5n'a-t5m'ik),  a.  \_Mon-  -{-  titomic.'} 
(Che/n.)  ((/)  Consisthig  of,  or  containing,  one  atom;  as, 
the  molecule  of  mercury  is  monatomic.  (&)  Having  the 
equivalence  or  replacing  power  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  ; 
univalent ;  as,  the  methvl  radical  is  monatomic. 

Mo-naxl-^  (mo-naks't-al),  o.  [_Mon-  -\-  oxiaLI 
(Biol.)  Having  only  one  axis;  developing  along  a  single 
line  or  plane  ;  as,  monaxial  development. 

Mon'a-zlte  (mon'a-zit),  n.  [From  Gr.  y.ov6.^€Lv  to  be 
solitary,  in  allusion  to  its  isolated  crystals.]  {Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  usually  in  small  isolated  crystals,  —  a 
phosphate  of  the  cerium  metal. 

Mon'day  (miin'du;  4S),  n.  [OE.  moneday,  monen- 
day,  AS.  mbnandxg^  i.  e.,  day  of  the  moon,  day  sacred 
tothe  moon;  akin  to  D.  maandag,G.  montag, OUG. 
milnatdgy  Icel.  mhnadagr,  Dan.  maudag.,  Sw.  wdndag. 
See  Moon,  and  Day.]  The  second  day  of  the  week  ;  the 
day  following  Sunday. 

II  Monde  (moNd),  7(.  [F.  See  Mundane.]  The  world; 
a  globe  as  an  ensign  of  royalty.     [/*.]        .-1.  Drnmmond. 

I  Le  beau  monde  [F.],  fashionable  society.  See  Beau 
MONDE.  —  1  Demi  monde.    See  Demimonde. 

Mone  (mon),  n.    The  moon.     [O&5.]  Chancer. 

Mono,  n.     A  moan.      [O^?.]  Chancer. 

Mo-ne'clan  (mo-ne'shan),  \a.  (Bot.)  See  Mon(eciax, 

Mo-ne'clous  (-shus),  )      and  Mon<ecious. 

Mon-em'bry-0-ny  (uion-em'T)rT-o-ny),  n.  [See  Mono-, 
and  Embryix]  (Bot.)  The  condition  of  an  ovule  having 
but  a  -Millie  embryo.  —  Mon-em'bry-on'ic  (-Gn'Tk),  a. 

Mo'ner  (mG'ner),  v.     {Zonl.)  One  of  the  Monera. 

1:  Mo-ne'ra  (iiii-ne'ra),  ??.  ;V.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiot^pTj? 
single.]  (Zoul.)  The  lowest  division  of  rhizopods,  in- 
cluding those  which  resemble  the  amoebas,  but  are  desti- 
tute of  a  nucleus. 

Mo-ne'ral  (-ral),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monera. 

Mo-ne'ran  (-rnn),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monera.  —  n.     One  of  the  Monera. 

1;  Mo-ne'ron  f-ron),  ?;. ;  pi.  L.  Monera  (-ra) ;  E.  Mone- 
RONs  (-rouz).     [NL.]     {Zool.)  One  of  the  Monera. 

1;  Mo-ner'U-la  (mo-ner'ij-la),  ?;.  [NL.,  dim.  of  moner. 
See  Monera.]  (Biol.)  A  germ  in  tliat  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  its  form  is  simply  that  of  a  non-nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm.  It  precedes  the  one-celled  germ. 
So  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  moner.  JIaeckel. 

Mo-ne'Sla  (mS-ne'sha).  7i.  (Pharm.)  The  bark,  or  a 
vegetable  extract  brought  in  solid  cakes  from  South 
America  and  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  bark,  of 
the  tree  Chrysophyllum  ghjcyphlaum.  It  is  used  as  an 
alterative  and  astringent. 

Mo-ne'sln  (-sTn),  n.  The  acrid  principle  of  Monesia, 
sometimes  iised  as  a  medicine. 

Mo-nest'  (mS-nSst'),  r- 1.  [See  Admonish.]  To  warn  ; 
to  admonish  ;  to  advise.     iOhs.']     Wi/clif  (2  Cor.  v.  20). 

Mon'e-ta-ry  (mSu'e-ta-ry  ;  '277),  </.  [L.  monctarius 
belonging  to  a  mint.  See  Mont;y.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money,  or  con.sisting  in  money  ;  pecuniary.  "  The  mone- 
tary relations  of  Europe."  E.  Everett. 

Monetary  nnit,  the  standard  of  a  national  currency,  as 
the  dollar  in  the  United  States,  the  pound  in  England, 
the  franc  in  France,  the  mark  in  Germany. 

Mon'eth  (mun'ftli),  n.     A  month.     [Obs."]     Chancer. 

Mon'e-ti-za'tlOH  l  muu'e-tT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  converting  into  lyoney,  or  of  adoptmg  as 
money  ;  as,  the  monptization  of  silver. 

MoVe-t^e  (mun'e-tiz),  r,  i.  To  convert  into  money  ; 
to  adopt  as  current  monev  ;  as,  to  monetize  silver, 

Mon'ey  (mun'J),  n.  ;  pi.  Moneys  (-Tz).  [OE.  moneie, 
OP.  moneiCy  F.  monnaie,  fr.  L.  moneta.  See  Mint  place 
where  coin  is  made,  Mind,  and  cf.  Moidore,  Monetary.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  coined, 
or  stamped,  and  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority  as  a 
mediiun  of  exchange  in  financial  transactions  between 
citizens  and  with  tlie  government;  also,  any  number  of 
such  pieces ;  coin. 

To  prevent  fiuch  abuses,  ...  it  has  been  found  necessftry  . .  . 
toiiffix  a  pnbhc  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  jmrticulor 
nietnis,  as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made  use  of  to 
purchase  Koodn.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  monvj,  and  of  those 
public  nfficeh  calk'd  mints.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Any  written  or  stamped  promise,  certificate,  or  or- 
der, as  a  government  note,  a  bank  note,  a  certificate  of 
<lopo8it,  etc.,  which  is  payable  in  standard  coined  money 
and  is  lawfully  current  in  lieu  of  it;  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  any  currency  usually  and  lawfully  employed  in 
buying  and  selling. 

^S^  Wliatever.  among  barbarous  nations,  is  used  as  a 
meuium  ni  effecting  exchanges  of  projierty,  and  in  tlie 
terms  of  whicli  vahufH  are  reckoned,  as  sheep,  wampum, 
copper  rings.  <iuillH  of  salt  or  of  pold  dust,  slutvel  blades, 
etc.,  is,  in  common  language,  called  tlieir  minuij. 

3.  In  gtMieral,  wealth ;  projjcrty ;  as,  he  has  much 
money  in  land,  or  in  stocks  ;  to  make,  or  lose,  money. 

Tlie  love  of  tiioMcy  is  a  root  of  all  kind*  of  evil. 

I  7n".  vi.  llKAVe.  TVr.). 

Money  bill  < /.ri/ishittrm),  a  bill  fnr  raising  revenue.  — 
Money  broker,  .\  bniker  wlin  de.ds  in  ililleieiit  kinds  uf 
miiney  ;  oni-  wliu  buy^i  and  t*elln  IuIIm  of  exebange  ;  - 
culled  also  rnvney  chiiuuer.  —  TAoney  cowrlo  {Zo'il.),  any 
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one  of  several  specie.s  of  Ci/pr.'/u  (esp.  C.  moneta)  former- 
ly much  u.sed  as  money  by  savage  tribes.  See  Coweie.  — 
Money  of  account,  a  denomination  of  value  used  in  keep- 
ing accounts,  for  which  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  an 
equivalent  coin  ;  c.  ;/..  the  mill  is  a  money  of  <tcronuf  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  a  coin.  —  Money  order,  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  specifically,  a  guveni- 
ment  order  for  the  itayment  of  money,  issued  at  one  post 
othce  and  payable  at  another  ;  —  called  also  postal  vioney 
order.  —  Money  ecrivener,  .a  person  who  procures  the  loan 
of  money  to  others.  [Bug.]  —  Money  apider.  Money  spinner 
(Zo-'l.).,  a  small  spider ;  —  so  called  as  being  popularly  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  tlie  person  upon  whom  it  erawls 
will  be  fortunate  in  money  matter.=;.  —  Money's  worth,  a 
fair  or  full  etiuivalent  for  the  mnney  \^llil■h  is  paid.  —  A 
piece  of  money,  a  single  coin.  —  Ready  money,  numey  lield 
ready  for  payment,  or  actually  paid,  at  t)ie  time  of  a 
transaction  ;  cash.  —  To  make  money,  to  gain  or  acquire 
money  or  property  ;  to  make  a  profit  in  dealings. 

Mon'ey  (mijn'y),r.  f.    To  supply  witli  money.    [Obs."] 
Mon'ey-ag©  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monnayage  coinage.] 

1.  A  tax  paid  to  the  first  two  Norman  kings  of  England 
to  prevent  them  from  debasing  the  coin.  Hume. 

2.  Mintage;  coinage.     [06j.] 

Mon'eyed  (mUn'Td),  a.  1.  Supplied  with  money; 
having  money;  wealthy;  ^s,  moneyed  mQU.  Bacon* 

2.  Converted  into  money  ;  coined. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away  must  your 
silver  go  again,  whether  imme'/ed  or  not  moneyed.  Lftcke- 

3.  Consisting  in,  or  composed  of,  money.  A.  Hamilton. 
Mon'oy-er   (miiu'i-er),   n.     [From   Money:   cf.    OF. 

monoier.,  F.  nionnayenr,  L.  monetarius  a  master  of  the 
mint.  Cf.  Monetary.]  1.  A  person  who  deals  in 
money  ;  a  banker  or  broker.     [Obs.  or  ^.] 

2.  An  authorized  coiner  of  money.  Sir  31.  Hale, 

The  Company  of  Moneyers.  the  officials  who  formerly 
coined  the  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  claimed  cer- 
tain prescriptive  rights  and  privileges. 

Mon'ey-less,  a.  Destitute  of  money  ;  penniless  ;  im- 
liecunioii:^.  Suift. 

Mon'ey-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  coins  or 
prints  money  ;  also,  a  counterfeiter  of  money,     [-fi.] 

2.  One  who  accumulates  money  or  wealth ;  specifical- 
ly, one  wlio  makes  money-getting  his  governing  motive. 

Mon'ey-mak'lng,  n.  The  actor  process  of  making 
money  ;  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Obstinacy  in  money -making.  Milmnn. 

Mon'ey-mak'ing,  a.  1.  Affording  profitable  returns ; 
lucrative  ;  as,  a  moneg-niaking  business. 

2.  Successful  in  gaining  mone}',  and  devoted  to  that 
aim  ;  as,  a  inoneipmakin'i  man. 

Mon'ey-WOrt'  (-wQrt)i  «■  {Bot.)  A  trailing  plant 
(Lysimnchia  ynmnudaria),  with  rounded  opposite  leaves 
ami  solitary  yellow  flowers  in  their  axils. 

Mong'COrn'  (munc'kGru'),  n.     See  Mangcorn. 

Mon'ger  (mun'ger),  n.  [AS.  mavgere,  fr.  mangian 
to  trade  ;  akin  to  Icel.  manga  to  trade,  vinngari  a  trader. 
OHG.  mangari,  mengari}  cf.  L.  mango  a  dealer  in 
slaves.]  1."  A  trader";  a  dealer ;  —  now  used  chiefty  in 
composition  ;  as,  fishmonger,  'wonmonger.,  i\ey>s,monger. 

2.  A  small  merchant  vessel.     \_Ohs.']  Blount. 

Mon'ger,  v.  t.  To  deal  in  ;  to  make  merchandise  of ; 
to  traffic  in  ;  —  used  chiefiy  of  discreditable  traffic. 

Mon'gOl  (mSn'gol),  n.  One  of  the  Mongols. —  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Mongolia  or  the  Mongols. 

Mon-gOll-an  {ni5n-K0'lT-(m),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mongolia  or  the  Mongols.  —  n.     One  of  the  Mongols. 

Mon-gol'lc  (mon-gol'Tk),  a.    See  Mongolian. 

Mon'go-loid  ( mon'gu-loid),  a.  [Mongol  -j-  -oid."}  Re- 
semblimr  :i  .'Mongul  or  the  Mongols  ;  liaving  race  charac- 
terit^tiis,  sncii  as  color,  hair,  and  features,  like  those  of 
the  Mongols.  Huxley. 

Mon'gols  (mSn'gSlz).  Mon-go'll-ans  (mBn-go'lT-nnz), 
n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  the  great  races  of  man,  including 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  .Japan,  and 
the  interior  of  Asia,  with  branches  in  Northern  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  By  some  the  American  In- 
dians are  considered  a  branch  of  the  ■\Iongols.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  iidiabitants  of  j\Iongolia  and  adja- 
cent countries,  including  tlie  Burats  and  the  Kahnuks. 

Mon'gOOSe  1  (m5n'iioi>s).?).     (Zonl.)  A  species  of  ich- 

Mon'gOOS  I  neumon  (]ler}>r.^i(es  griseus),wiX'\se  of 
India.  Api'Iied  also  to  otiier  allied  species,  as  the  Afri- 
can banded  mongoose  {Crossarchns  fasciatus).  [Writ- 
ten also  mnngoose,  innvgoos,  mongnus^  mnngons.'] 

Mon'grel  (niun'grPl),  K.  [Prob.  Bhortened  fr.  mon- 
gerel,  and  akin  to  AS.  mengan  to  mix,  and  E.  mingle. 
See  Mingle.]  The  progeny" re.sulting  from  a  cross  be- 
tween two  breeds,  as  of  domestic  animals ;  anything  of 
mixed  breed.  Drayton. 

Mon'grel,  a.     1.  (Zoul.)  Not  of  a  pure  breed. 

2.  Of  mixed  kinds;  txs,  mongrel  h\uK\mfie. 

Mon'grel-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cause  to  be  mongrel ; 
to  cross  bneds.  so  as  to  produce  moiiKrels. 

'Mongol  (mrinest),7^rf;).    See  Amongst. 

Mon'led  (mun'id),  o.     See  Moneykp. 

Mo-nill-ter  (mo-nll'I-fer),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  monile 
necklace  +  frrre  to  bear.]     {Pnleon.)  A  fossil  fish. 

Mo-nll'1-ionn  (-f8rm>,  a.  [L.  monile  necklace  + 
-form  :  cf.  K.  momliforme.']  {Biol.)  Jointed 
or  constricted,  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  ttring  of  beads;  as,  a  mmiliform 
root;  0.  monili/orm  antenna.  See  Jtliist.  of 
Antrnna. 

Blon'l-ment  fmnn'T-mrnt),  «.  [L.  moni- 
nienliim,  monnmtnfnm.  See  MONUMENT.] 
Sometliiiig  to  jireservc  memory  ;  a  reminder  ; 
a  monninent  ;  hence,  a  mark  ;  an  image  ;  a  su- 
perscription ;  a  record.      [0//.t.]  ^Sprnser. 

Mon'lsh  (mfin'TslO,  r.  f.  [OE.  monesten. 
See  Admonish,  Monition.]  To  admonish  ;  to 
warn.     See  AhMnNlSH,      [Archaic]        Aschmn. 

Mon'lsh-er  (-er),  «.  One  %vlio  moni^hl■^  ; 
nil  adm s!nr.      [.drchaic] 

Mon'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  Admonition.  Mniiiiiform 
[Archnir]  liouHPol.). 
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MONISM 

mon'lsm  (mBn'tz'm  or  ino'nTz'm),  n.  [From  Gr. 
uorassiuKle.]  !•  (.Meli'J'h.)  That  doctrine  wliich  refers 
all  phenoiuena  to  a  hIiik'K'  ultimate  coiiBtltuent  or  agent ; 
—  the  opposite  of  dufitisin. 

rSfT\\e    .'oi'triiic   1i:i^f    1' i    li'-l'I    i"    tlirfo   KoiuTic 

iorms:  ni.itl.T  ai.l  .1-  i.h.i.-.n-..;.  I.av,.  1„..„  ,.vpl:,ii,...l 
a»ainn,lili.'uli..ii.if  h.m.'I.  MivMlviiitiiiii  i.  .^■lllMHw,.";.^^m  . 
or  uiiM.l  h;is  l"^i'ii  cxiilaiM.il  by  anil  ri;™;  v., I  ii  lo  iiiall.-r, 
Kiviiii,'  I  Tii;itiiiali»tii;  iiuinism  ;  or,  tlniclly.  niatli-r,  luiii'l, 
an>l  tlnir  pin  iionieua  have  been  hold  to  b,i  nianil.statioiiH 
or  iimailii-ationa  of  sonio  one  substani'i',  lilto  tlu;  hiiIi- 
stance  of  Spinoza,  or  a  supposed  unknown  aoniethnn,'  o 
some  evolntioniat»,  which  is  capable  of  uu  objective  auU 
aiibjective  aspect. 

2.  (HinI-)  See  MoNOOENEsis,  1. 

Mon'lBt,  n.     A  believer  in  monism. 

3!o-niB'tlc  (mS-nls'tlk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ni- 
■volvini;,  monism. 

Mo-nl'Uon  ( mS-nT«h'un),  n.  [F. ,  f r.  L.  momlio,  from 
■monere  to  warn,  bring  to  minil  ;  akin  to  F..  iimul.  See 
Mind,  and  cf.  Aumonish,  Money,  Monsteh.J  1.  In- 
struction or  advice  given  by  way  of  caution  ;  an  adiuo- 
jitiou  ;  a  warning;  a  caution. 

Su;,'C  HioHifio/ja  from  hia  friends.  Sivift. 

2.  Information  ;  indication ;  notice  ;  advice. 

Wo  have  no  visible  ,iu,nilion  of tlier  periods,  such  na  wc 

Save  of  the  tliiy  by  successive  liytit  and  durkiiesa.  Jlulili'r 

3.  {Admimllji  I'mctice)  A  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
eninmnns  to  appear  and  answer. 

4.  (Ecd.  Law)  An  order  inonishing  a  party  com- 
plained against  to  obey  under  pain  of  the  law.     Shipley. 

Mon'1-tive  (mon'i-tiv),  a.  Conveying  admonition  ; 
admonit.ny.  Barron: 

Mon'l-tor  (mon'T-ter),  )I.  [L.,  fr.  mmiere.  See  Mo- 
MITION,  and  cf.  Mentor.]  1.  One  who  admonishes  ;  one 
who  warns  of  faults,  informs  of  duty,  or  gives  advice  and 
instruction  by  way  of  reproof  or  caution. 

You  need  not  be  a  jnvinlor  to  the  king.  Bncon. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  a  pupil  selected  to  look  to  the 
school  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor,  to  notice  the 
absence  or  faults  of  the  scholars,  or  to  instruct  a  division 
or  class. 

3.  iZooI.)  Any  large  Old  World  lizard  of  the  genua 
Vara7tus:  esp.,  the  Egyptian  species  (!'.  ^'ihticus),  which 
is  useful  because  it  devours  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile.    It  is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  long. 

4.  [So  called  from  the  name  given  by  Captain  Erics- 
eon,  its  designer,  to  the  first  ship  of  the  kind.]  .\ii 
ironclad  war  vessel,  very  low  in  the  w.ater,  and  having 
€■16  or  more  heavily-armored  revolving  turrets,  carrying 
heavy  guns. 
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MONOCULAR 


life  of  monks;  monastic  life  ;    monastic  iiflapfj  or  pub-    to  be  rnplaceJ  : —  Raid  of  aoidii;  as,  acetic,  nitric,  and  by- 


toms  ;  —  now  u»uully  applied  by  way  of  rf'pro;u:ii. 

MittTB,  and  wrctclK-d  (It'ful  mt-rhu'val  mimkf.ri'ti.     Cnrlylc. 
2.  A  collective  body  of  nionltB.     [_Ohs.'\ 
'V\w\i^\\  he  linvi-  a  whole  motikiri/  to  Biri^'  lor  him,    Latimtr. 

Monlcey  (iium'kj),  n. ;  pi.  Monkevs  (-kT/.).  [Cf. 
Olt.  iiiinnvrhin^  It.  iiionniiio,  dim.  of  inonua  an  upft,  also 
.laine,  iiiiMtresH,  rontr.  fr.   iimdonna.      Sco  Madonna.] 

1.  (Zoiil.)  {a)  Intlio  most  Keiieral  SfMisc,  any  one  of  tin; 
(^iiudruniana,  ini;ludinf?  apoH,  bal)oonB,  and  IcmurH.  (h) 
Any  wpecicH  of  tiuadrumana.  exct-pt  tlie  IcniurM.  (c)  Any 
one  of  nunicroim  specius  of  tiuadruuiana  (e«p.  «iicli  an 
have  a  long  tail  and  preheuaile  feet)  exclubivo  of  apen  and 
baboons. 

Oa  ■  Tbii  monkeys  are  often  divided  into  three  groups ; 
(/n  Caffiir/iinrs,  or    .S/mmt/.-r.      These    liavt-    an  olilon^ 
head,  uitli  tho  obliiiue  tiat  nf)strils  near  t'ljictlu-r. 
]iav.-  iH>  t;iil,:i.s  ih>-  iipi-M.    All  llr.'Hc  an-  n  *  "        '  ' 
Wurld.     ih>  i'hil'iiiiui'S^ov  i-rh"l.r.     'i'h 
lieud,  witli  iibruail  iiiisul  scptin 


Soil: 
liv.-Jiol  tlirOM 
M-  havr  a  nunid 
sothat  th'-  lu-ntriln  ;ir'' 


tail  i.4 


.fti 
iblr. 


widu  apart  and  dire.ti'd  ibmnward.      TI 

prelienaile,  and  the  thumb  is  .vlmrt  and  n-.t  ..i-i..,:. 

These  are  natives  of  the  N\-\v  AVnrhl       i.j  .Sfre.j<si>rh 

ov  /.rmiiroi'lnr.     These  have  a  pniuted  hi?a<l  witli  curve. 1 

nostrils.    They  aro  natives  of  Southern  Asia,  Africa,  and 

Madagascar. 


riciiils  of  Monkeys. 
a  Simiada; ;  b  CtbiUa; ;  c  Lemuroidoa. 

2.  A  term  of  disapproval,  ridicule,  or  contempt,  as  for 
a  mischievous  child. 

This  13  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  she  is  persuaded  I  will 
marry  her.  Shiik. 

3.  Tlia  weight  or  hammer  of  a  pile  driver,  that  is,  a 
very  heavy  mass  of  iron,  wliieli,  being  raised  on  high, 
fall'a  on  the  head  of  tlie  pile,  and  drives  it  into  tlie  earth  ; 
the  falling  weight  of  a  drop  hammer  used  in  forging. 

4-  A  small  trading  vessel  of  the  sixteentli  century. 

Monkey  boat.  (Nful.)  (a)  A  small  boat  used  in  docks. 
(JA  A  half-decked  boat  used  on  the  River  Tliames.  — 
Monkey  block  dV^n/^.),  a  small  sini;!'' Mink  htrupped  with 
a  fi\\  ivid.  ii.  11.  Dan<u  Jr.  —Monkey  liower  ( l-it. ',  a  plant 
of  till'  -^eiiua  Mi  iittilits  ;  —  m  calU'd  finm  tlif  ;;ppearance 
of  its  gaping  corolla.  (Vyvn/.  —  Monkey  gaff  (-\V/»/.).  a 
light  gatt"  attaclied  to  the  topm;i^t  for  tlie  better  display 
of  signals  at  sea.  —  Monkey  Jacket,  a  short  closely  fitting 
jacket,  worn  by  sailors.  —Monkey  rail  iyini/.),ii  second 
and  lighter  rail  raised  about  .six  iiK'lu-s  jibovo  the  quarter 
rail  ot  a  slup.  —  Monkey  Bhine,  umukrv  trii.');.  [■"^'hni'/, 
(J.  S.\  —  Monkey  trick,  a  niis.-hu-v<. us  prank.  .Sniulshu nj. 
—  Monkey  wheel.  Si-i'  <iin  hh- k,  undi-r  .'ilb  Gin.  —Mon- 
key wrench,  a  wrench  ur  spanner  having  a  movable  jaw. 


The  Monitor. 

5.  (Mach.)  A  tool  holder,  as  for  a  lathe,  shaped  like  a 
low  turret,  and  capable  of  being  revolved  on  a  vertical 
nivot  so  as  to  bring  snccessivtdy  the  several  tools  it  holds 
into  proper  position  for  cutting. 

Monitor  top,  the  raised  central  portion,  or  clearstory, 
of  a  car  roof,  having  low  windows  along  its  sides. 

Mon'1-to'rl-al  (-to'rT-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
monitor  or  monitors. 

2.  Done  or  performed  by  a  monitor;  as,  monitorial 
-work  ;  conducted  or  taught  by  monitors  ;  as,  a  monitorial 
school;  monitorial  instruction. 

Mon'i-to'rI-al-ly,  ailv.     In  a  monitorial  manner. 

Mon'1-tor-sWp  (mon'T-ter-shlp),  n.  The  post  or  of- 
£ce  of  a  monitor. 

Mon'i-tO-ry  (-to-r'?),  a.  [L.  monitorixts.']  Giving 
admonition  ;  instructing  by  way  of  caution  ;  warning. 

Losses;,  miscarriages,  and  disuppointmenta,  are  mntiitoi-ii  and 
instnictivo.  L'E'^trmi'ju. 

Mon'l-tO-ry,  n.  Admonition  ;  warning  ;  especially,  a 
Tnouition  proceeding  from  an  ecclesiastical  court,  but  not 
addre3Sf»d  to  any  one  person.  Bacon. 

Mon'i-tress  (-tr6s^,  j         ^  ^  ^^^^^  monitor. 

Mon'l-trls  (-tnks),  ( 

Monk  (munk),  n.  [AS.  vnuiuc,  nninec,  iminc,  L. 
7)wnacliif.<:,  Gr.  fiova)(6s-,  fr.  ^udi'o?  alone.     Cf.  Monachism.] 

1.  A  man  who  retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  and  devotes  liimi>elf  to  religion  ;  one 
of  a  religious  community  of  men  inhabiting  a  monastery, 
and  bound  by  vows  to  a  life  of  chastity,  obedience,  and 
poverty.    *'  A  monk  out  of  his  cloister."  Chaucer. 

■VohA,*s  in  some  respects  nyree  with  resulars.  as  in  the  substan- 
tial vows  of  reliirinn  :  but  in  other  respects  morika  and  reeulars 
differ;  for  that  regulars,  vows  excepted,  arc  not  tied  up' to  so 
strict  a  rule  of  life  as  monks  are.  At/lilf'c. 

2.  (Print.)  A  blotch  or  spot  of  ink  on  a  printed  page, 
■caused  by  the  ink  not  being  properly  distributed.  It  is 
tlistincuished  from  a  friar,  or  white  spot  caused  by  a 
deticiency  of  ink. 

3.  A  piece  of  tinder  made  of  agaric,  used  in  firing  the 
powder  hose  or  train  of  a  mine. 

4.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  South  American  monkey  {Pithecia 
yiifinachiis) ;  also  applied  to  other  species,  as  Cebus  zan- 
tliocephdhis.     (6)  The  European  bullfinch. 

Monk  bat  {Zo'nD.,  a  South  American  and  West  Indian 
bat  (Molossns  na.':iiiiis\ :  —ao  railed  because  the  males 
live  in  communities  by  themsflves.  —Monk  bircK^*^"'!/.). 
the  friar  bird.  — Monk  seal  (Xni'J.).  a  .species  of  seal 
(Afnturcliiis  nlhiv'jutrr)  inhaliiting  tht-  Black  Sea,  the  Med- 
itnrr.anean  Sea,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  — 
Monk'B  rhubarb  (Hot.),  a  kind  of  dock;  — also  called  pa- 
iirnce  {Rnnifr  Potientia). 

Monk'er-y  C-er-J),  ». ;  pi-  Monkeries  (-TzV    1.  The 


Monkcj-  'Wrench. 

IHton'key,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  act  or  treat  as  a  monkey  does ; 
to  ape  ;  to  act  in  a  grotesque  or  meddlesome  manner. 

To  monkey  with,  to  handle  in  a  meddlesome  manner. 
[Co/lf»i.] 

Mon'key-bread'  C-br5d'),  n.  {Dot.)  The  fruit  of  the 
Ad'Disi'ui'i  ■li'iitnt<i  :  also,  the  tree.     See  Adansonia. 

MonTiey-cup'  (-kHp'),  «•     (Bot.)  See  Nepenthes. 

Mon'key-pot'  (-p5t'),  n.  (Bat.)  The  fruit  of  two 
South  AuR-rican  trees  {Lecythis  Ollaria,  and  L.  Zahii- 
cajo),  which  have  for  their  fruit  large,  pot-shaped, 
woody  capsules  containing  delicious  nuts,  and  opening 
almost  explosively  by  a  circular  lid  at  the  top.  Vases 
and  pots  are  made  of  this  capsule. 

IHon'key's  puz'zle  (nmn'ktz  pHz'z'l).  {Bot.)  A 
lofty  coniferous  Chilian  tree  {Araucaria  imhricata),  the 
branches  of  which  are  so  crowded  and  intertwisted  "  as 
to  puzzle  a  monkey  to  climb."  The  edible  nuts  are  over 
an  nich  long,  and  are  called  pinon  by  the  Chilians. 

IHonlcey-tall'  (inuij'ky-tal')i  "■  (yant.)  A  short,  round 
iron  bar  or  U-ver  used  in  naval  gunnery.  Totten. 

Monk'fish'  (mttnk'fTshO,  v.  (Zonl.)  (a)  The  angel 
fiii'i).     (Ij)  The  angler  (/.o;>/(i//5), 


fish       .      .    .    ,-     ,-,   _-.-       ^        .      . 

Monk'flOW  er  (-Hou'er),  71.  (h'ot.)  A  name  of  certain 
curious  iirrliids  which  bear  three  kinds  of  flowers  for- 
merly refiM-rrd  to  three  genera,  but  now  ascertained  to 
be  si'xually  different  forms  of  the  same  genus  {Catasetum 
(ri'Irnt'idnn,  etc.). 

Monk'hood  (-h55d),  n.  [MoJik -\- -hood.]  1.  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  monk.  Atterbun/. 

2.  Monks,  regarded  collectively.  Lonfj/ellon-. 

Monk'ing,  a.     Slonkish.     [7?.]  Coleridrje. 

Monk'lsh,  a.  Like  a  monk,  or  pertaining  to  monks ; 
monastic;  us,  vionhis/i  manners;  ynonkish  tivess ;  monk- 
ish solitude.  —  Monk'lsh-ness.  ». 

IHonk'ly.  o.     Like,  or  suitable  to,  a  monk,     [.ff.] 

IHonks^iOOd^  (mnnks'hodd/),  Ji.  (Bof.)  A  plant  of 
the  yeims  Aconi/u7n;  aconite.    See  Aconite. 

Monk's'  seam'  (sem')-  (Naut.)  An  extra  middle 
seam  made  at  the  junction  of  two  breadths  of  canvas, 
ordinarily  joined  by  only  two  rows  of  stitches. 

Mon'o-  (mon'6-),  Mon-  (mSu-).  [Gr.  /xoi-os.]  A  prefix 
signifying  one,  single,  alone  ;  as,  7;iOTJ0carp,  j/ionopoly; 
{Client.)  indicating  that  a  compound  contains  wie  a/o»i, 
radical,  or  group  of  that  to  the  name  of  whicli  it  is 
united;  as,  77iojioxide,  7/?onosulphide.  f»o7iatomic.  etc. 

::  Mo'no  (mo'no),  n.  [Sp.]  {ZoVd.)  The  black  howler 
of  Ct'utral  America  {^f^|cete.':  villosus). 

Mon'O-ba'sic    (m5n^o-ba'sTk),   a.       [M0710-  -\-  basic.'\ 

I  (Cheni)  Capable   of  being  neutralized  by   a  univalent 

base  or  basic  radical ;  ha\ing  but  one  acid  hydrogen  atom 


drochl<»ric  miUU  aro  nionobeific. 

Mon^O'Car-bon'lc  (mOn  ft-kar-bJSnlk),  a.  [^ftmo• -\- 
car/fonic]  ((Jhem.)  Containing  one  carboxyl  group;  as, 
aci'tic  aciil  \n  a  iiioiioi-arlnniic  acid. 

Mon'O-car'dl-an  (-kiir'dl-an),  "■  [Mono- •\- Gt.  nap* 
fii'a  heart,]  {Zonl.)  Having  a  hingle  lieart,  as  lieheH  and 
aniphibiaiiH.  —  n.     An  animal  having  a  single  lieart. 

Mon'o-carp  (mou'o-kiirp),  n.  {Hot.)  A  inonocarpic 
plant. 

Mon'0-car'pel-la-ry  (kiir'pPl-lt-ry),  a.  [MonO'-r 
rai  jifltiti  >i.^  {Hot.)  Con«ihting  of  a  bingle  cari>el,  as  the 
fruit  of  tiie  pea,  cherry,  and  almond. 

Mon'O-car'pic  (-kUr'pTk;,  I  a.     [Mr/no-  +  Gr.  xapno^ 

Mon''0-car'pouS  (-pri«),  (  fruit :  cf,  F.  vionomrjte.^ 
(/{ol.)  Hearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after  fructillca- 
tioii,  as  beans,  maize,  nuititard,  etc. 

i  f/"  '  Annual  an<l  biennial  lierbs  are  monocarpic,  no  ako 
Moine  plants  of  longer  duration,  as  the  century  plant. 

Mon'0-ceph'a-lous  (-KBf'i-lus),  n.  [jVo/io-  -r  Gr. 
Kr'/,aAri  head.]  (Jiot.)  Having  a  solitary  head  ;  — Wild  of 
unbrauched  romjinhite  plants. 

[I  DZo-noc'e-ros  (mo-nSd'c-rSs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fiovoKi- 
pw?  ;  /iOf05  alone,  single  -f-  ntpa^  horn.]  1.  A  one-hurned 
creature  ;  a  unicorn  ;  a  sea  monster  with  one  lioni. 

Mighty  muno'-erofcs  with  immeasured  taiU.      SpftiMer. 

2.  (Axtron.)  The  Unicom,  a  constellation  situated  to 
the  east  of  Orion. 

Mon'O-cllla-myd'e-OUfl  (m5n'ft-kl5^mld'e-fls),  a. 
[Mono-  -\-  Gr.  xAc/xvc,  x^"/^'^^"^'  cloak:  cf.  F.  ino:.o- 
chffinn/dt'.']  {Hot.)  Having  a  single  floral  envelope,  that 
is,  a  ciilyx  without  a  corolla,  or,  possibly,  in  rare  cases,  a 
corolla  without  u  calyx. 

Mon'o-Chord  (mBn'o-kOrd),  n.  [L.  vwnochordon,  Gr. 
fxayoxooBov,  fr.  fjLov6xop&o<;  with  but  one  string;  fiovo^ 
only,  single  -j-  xopS^  string  :  cf.  F.  monoeorde.  See  Choed, 
and  cf.  Manichoiid.]  {Mns.)  An  instrument  for  experi- 
menting upon  the  mathematical  relations  of  nnihical 
sounds.  It  consists  of  a  single  string  Htretched  between 
two  bridges,  one  or  both  of  which  are  movable,  and 
which  stand  upon  a  graduated  nde  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
readily  changing  and  measuring  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  string  between  them. 

Mono-chro-mat'ic  (kro-mStTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mono- 
c/iromatifj'i'-.  See  MoNocHnoME.]  Consirting  of  one 
color,  or  presenting  rays  of  liglit  of  one  color  only. 

Monochromatic  lamp  <Opt.\  a  lamp  whose  flame  yields 
rays  of  some  one  homogeneous  light.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  optical  experiments. 

Mon'O'Ohrome  (mun'o-krom),  71.  [Gr.  ^ofdxpwMOS  of 
one  color;  /joco?  single -f-  XP*^/^"-  ^■^^^^"-  ^^-  ^-  ""^"O- 
c/irome.}  A  i)ainting  or  drawing  in  a  single  color;  a  pic- 
ture made  witli  a  single  color. 

Mon'o-chro^mic  (mon'o-kro'mlk),  «.  Made,  or  done, 
with  a  single  color  ;  as,  a  inoimchronnc  picture. 

Mon'O-chrO  my  (mQu'5-kro'ray),  Ji.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing or  drawing  in  monoehrome. 

Mon'o-chron'ic  (-krSnlk),  a.  [Mono-  +  Gr.  xpovo^ 
time.]     Existing  at  the  same  time  ;   contemporaneous. 

Mon'0-cil'l-a  ted  (-sTl'T-a't5d),  a.  iMono-^ciliated.l 
{Bio!.)  Having  but  one  cilium. 

Mon'0-cle  (nion'o-k'l),  7i.  [F.  See  Mokoculak.]  An 
eyeglass  for  om.'  eye.  SinnnoJids. 

Mon'o-cll'nal  (mwn'o-kll'nal),  a.    [See  Monoclinic] 

{Ocol.)  Having  one  oblique  inclination;  —  applied  to 
strata  that  dip  in  only  one  direction  from  the  axis  of 
elevation. 

Mon'O-cllne  (-kllu),  n.     {Gtol.)  A  monoclinal  fold. 

Mon'O-cUn'lc  (mon'o-klTn'Tk),  it.  lMo7io-  -p  Gr. 
K\iv€(.u  to  incline.]  {CrystaUog.)  Having  one  oblique 
intersection;  — said  of  that  system  of  crystallization  in 
which  the  vertical  axis  is  inclined  to  one,  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  lateral  axis.     See  Chystallization. 

Mo-noc'll-nons  (mo-n5k'lT-nus),  a.  [Mono-  -f  Gr. 
K\ivf]  couLh,  fr.  KAiVeir  to  lie  down  :  cf.  F.  7uonocline.'\ 
(Bot.)  Hermaphrodite,  or  having  both  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  every  flower. 

II  Mon'O-con'dy-la  (ni5n''o-knn'dT-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Mono-,  and  Condyle.]  iZovl.)  A  group  of  verte- 
brates, including  the  birds  and  reptiles,  or  those  that 
have  only  one  occipital  condyle  ;  the  Snuropsida. 

Mon'o-co-tyl  (mon'o-ko-til),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  mono- 
cotyledoiiMUs  i-I.int. 

Mon'o-co  tyle  (-ttl),  a.    [Cf.  F.  monocotyle-l    {Bot.) 

Monocot  \  ledonous. 

Mon'O-COt'y-le'don  (-kot'T-le'dun),  n.  [Mono-  -f  eot- 
1/ledon  :  cf.  F.  monocotyledone.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  with 
only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed  lobe. 

E^^  The  plural,  vtonorotyledon.^,  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  large  class  of  plant.s,  and  is  generally  understood  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  term  aidogens. 

Mon'0-cot'y-led'on-ous  (-led'tin-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mono- 
cofi/ledone.]  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  cotyledon,  eeed 
lobe,  or  seminal  leaf.  Bindley. 

Mo-nOC'ra-cy  (mt-nGk'ra-syl,  71.  [Mono-  +  -cracy, 
as  in  democracy.'}  Govenjment  by  a  single  person  ;  un- 
divided rule.  Sydney  Smith. 

IHon'O-crat  (mSn'fi-kHtt),  71.  [Cf.  Gr.  pMvoKpaTiq^  rul- 
ing alone.]     One  who  governs  alone. 

Mon'O-crot'lo  (mSn'o-krot'Tk),  a.  (Pftysiol.)  Of, 
pertaining  to.  or  showing,  monocrotism ;  as,  a  monocrotic 
pulse  :  a  pulse  of  the  monocrotic  type. 

Mo-noc'ro-Usm  (m5-nok'ru-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  fioi'os 
alone  +  (tpdros  a  beating.]  {Physiol.)  That  condition  of 
the  pulse  in  which  the  pulse  curve  or  sphygmogram 
shows  but  a  single  crest,  the  dicrotic  elevation  entirely 
disappearing. 

RIo-noC''a-lar  (mo-n5k'u-ler),  a.  [L.  monocitbtx;  Gr. 
fiovo^  single  -f  L.  ocithiseye  :  cf.  F.  7nonocnlaire.'\  1.  Hav- 
ing only  one  eye ;  with  one  eye  only ;  as,  7»onoCT^/«r  vision. 

2.  Adapted  to  be  used  witli  only  one  eye  at  a  time ; 
as,  a  monocular  microscope. 
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Mon'O-cnlO  (mSn'S-kul),  71.  [See  Mosoculae.]  iZool.) 
A  small  crustacean  with  out  median  eye. 
Mo-noc'a-lous  (mo-uuk'u-lQs),  a.    Monocular. 

GtanviU. 
Mon  0-cys'tlo  (mSu'S-sIs'tlk),  a.     [See  Mono-,  and 
Ctst.I  (Zoul.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  division  p/onocj/i^i- 
dea)  o£  Gregarinida,  in  which  the  body  consists  of  one  sac. 
MonO-daC'tyl-OUS(-d5k'til-us),n.  [Gv.ii.ofo&ijc-niXoii 
^idi/os   single  +  SixTv^ot   linger  :    cf.   F.    mmiodaclyle.] 
iZool.)  Having  but  one  finger  or  claw. 
Mon'O-delpll  (mSn'S-delf),        I  n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the 
Mon-0-del'phl-an  (-del'n-an),  (      Monodelpluj. 
i:  Mono-derphl-a  (m5n'S-dSl'lt-a)    i,    pi      [NL.,  fr. 
Or.   ^6vK   single   +   SeXrjiui  the  womb.]      (Zoul.)    Ihe 
group  that  includes  all  ordinary  or  placental  mammals  ; 
the  Placeutalia.     See  Mammalia.  . 

Mon'o-del'pWc  (fTk),     ["■    (.^oiiZ.)  Of  or  pertam- 
Mon  o-del'phous  i  -f iis),  (     ing  to  the  Monodelphia. 
Mo-nod'ic  (ni^-nod'tk),  I  a.    [Or.  mo""?«"«]    1-  -Be- 
Mo-nod'ic-al  ( -I-k./I),     (     longing  to  a  monody. 
2.  (Mus.)  (a)  For  one  voice;   monophonic.      (tj)  Uo- 
mophonic;— applied  to  music  in  which  the  melody  is 
confined  to  one  part,  instead  of  being  shared  by  all  the 
parts  as  in  the  style  called  poZyp/ioniC. 

Mon'0-dl-met'rlc  (inBn'6-di-mSt'rik),  a.  [.Votio-  + 
dimelrii'A     (CrrislaUoa.)  Dimetric. 

Mon'0-dlst  (m5n'o-dIst),  71.     A  writer  of  a  monody. 
Mon'0-dra  ma  (-dra'ma),  I  n.      [.Voiio-  T-  Gr.  ipaiLo. 
Mon'O-drame  (-dram),       I    drama.]     A  drama  acted, 
or  intended  to  be  acted,  bv  a  single  person. 

Mon'O-dra-mat'lC  (m8n'o-dr4-mSt'Ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  monodrama. 

Mon'o-dy  (-dy),  n. :  pL  Monodies  (-diz).  [L.  mono- 
din,  Gr.  ixovaiia,  fr.  ^lovwZi^  singing  alone ;  f^oi-oi  single 
-f  lis.)  song;' cf.  F.  »i07!0t;/'e.  See  Ode.]  A  species  of 
poem  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which  a  single  mourner 
expresses  lamentation  ;  a  song  for  one  voice. 

Mon  0-dy-nam'ic  (mBn'o-dt-nSm'Ik  or  m5n'<i-di-),  a. 
iifono-  +  ili/nnmic]  Possessing  but  one  capacity  or 
power.     ".Vmioilvaiiiiiic  men."  De  Qulncei/. 

Mon'0-dy'na-mlsm  (-di'ni-mlz'm  or  -dln'a-miz'm), 
n.  The  theory  that  the  various  forms  of  activity  in  na- 
ture are  manifestations  of  the  same  force.  G.  II.  Lewes. 
II  Mo-noe'cl-a  (mo-ne'shl-a),  ti.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (idr-ot 
single  -f  oIkIo.  house.]  (Bol.)  A  Linnsan  class  of  plants, 
whose  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  distinct  flowers  in  the 
aame  pLant. 

MO-noe'clan  (-shan),  a.  1.  (Bol.)  Of  or  pert.aming 
to  the  Moncicia  ;  monoecious.  —  n.  One  of  the  Montecia. 
2.  (ZO'il.)  A  monoecious  animal,  as  certain  moUusks. 
MO-nOB'clOaS  (-shiis),  a.  (Biol.)  Having  the  sexes 
united  in  one  individual,  as  when  male  and  female  flow- 
ers grow  upon  the  same  individual  plant ;  hermaphro- 
dite ;  —  opposed  to  dicecious. 

BlO-noe'clsm  (-slz'm),  77.  (Biol.)  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  moni^cious. 

Mon'0-gam  (m5n'6-gSm),  71.  (Bol.)  One  of  the  Mon- 
ogamia. 

11  Mon  0-ga'ml-a  (-ga'ml-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mo- 
SOOAMOOS.]  (Bol.)  A  Linnsean  order  of  plants,  having 
solitary  flowers  with  united  anthers,  as  in  the  geuus  Lo- 
belin. 
Mon'o-ga'ml-an  (-an),  )  a.  [See  Monooamods.] 
Mon  o-gam'lc  l■gSm^k),  j  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
volving, iiiipii'i^Mmv. 

2.  I  Bol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monogamia;  having 
a  simple  tiower  with  united  anthers. 

Mo-nog'a-mlst  (mi-nog'a-mlst),  7!.    One  who  prac- 
tices or  upholds  monogamy.  Goldsmith. 
Mo-nog'a-mous  (-mus),  «.     [L.  monogamus  having 
but  one  wife.  Gr.  /loi/oya/xos ;  ^oi-gs  single  4-  ya/AOS  mar- 
riage.]    1.  Upholding,  or  practicing,  monogamy. 

2.  (Bol.)  Same  as  Monogamian. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Mating  with  but  one  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  — 
said  of  birds  and  ra.ammals. 

Mo-nog'a-my  (-mj),  71.  [L.  monogamia,  Gr.  iiovoya- 
nia.:  cf.  F.  inoiwfjrimie.l  1.  Single  marriage;  marriage 
with  but  one  person,  husband  or  wife,  at  the  same  time  ; 
—  opposed  to  poliignmy.  Also,  one  marriage  only  dur- 
ing life  ;  — opposed"  to  deulprogomy. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  State  of  being  i>aired  with  a  single  mate. 

Mon'O-gas'triO  (mBn'ft-g.^s'trlk), a.  [J/0710-  +  Gr. ya- 
arriii  Irtilly.]     Having  but  a  single  stomach. 

Mon'o-gen'e-sls  (-jSn'S-sTs),  71.    [Mono-  4-  gene.u's.} 

1.  Oneness  of  origin  ;  esp.  (Biol.),  development  of  all 
beings  in  the  universe  from  a  single  cell  ;  — opposed  to 
polyicnfsis.     Called  also  tnonism.  Dana.     Ilarck-el. 

2.  (Biol.)  Tliat  form  of  reproduction  which  rerpiires 
but  one  parent,  as  in  reproduction  by  fission  or  in  the 
formation  of  buds,  etc.,  which  drop  off  and  form  new 
individuals  ;  asexual  reprotluction.  Haechd. 

3.  (Biol.)  The  direct  development  of  an  embryo,  with- 
out iii't.iiiiDrpho.'iiH,  into  an  organism  similar  to  the  parent 
organimii  ;  — HppnHcil  to  mr/arirnrsis.      E.  ran  Bfnrden. 

Mono-ge-net'lc  (-ju-m't'Ik),  a.    [See  Monogesesis.] 

1.  (Of.ol.j  One  in  genesis;  resulting  from  one  proce.ss 
Of  formation  ;  —  used  of  a  mountain  range.  Dana. 

2.  (Biol.)  Relating  to,  or  involving,  inonogenesis  ;  as, 
the  nto7Wffp.nelic  school  of  physiologists,  who  admit  but 
one  cell  as  the  source  of  all  beings. 

Mon'o-gen'lc  (-iSnTk),  a.  1.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  inonogenesis. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Producing  only  one  kind  of  germs,  or  young; 
developing  only  in  one  way. 

Mo  nog'e-nism  (m«-nnj'{-nTz'm),  n.  (Anthropol.) 
The  theory  or  doctrine  that  the  human  races  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  or  ccmstitute  a  singh;  species. 

Mo-nog'e-nl8tf-nTMt),7i.  (Anthropol.)  Ono  who  main- 
tains that  the  human  races  are  oil  of  one  species ;  —  op- 
posecl  to  jifihiam  i.^t,  ' 

Mon  0  KOnlS'tlc  (m!!n'ft-i*-nls'tll:),  ".     Monogenic. 

Mo-nog'0-nous  (mo-nBj'c-nriH),  a.     (Biol 


inonograiama  ; 
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Mo-nog'e-ny  (mo-DSj'e-uy),  n.     1.  Monogenesis. 

2.  {Anthropol.)  The  iloctriue  that  the  members  of  the 
huuKiii  raru  liavt-  all  a  cummoii  origin. 

Mon'0-gO-neu'tiC  ( mon'o-^S-nu'ttk),  a,   {Mono-  +  Gr. 
voi'iioltspiiiit,'.]  {Zwd.)  Having  but  oiie  brood  iu  a  season. 

Mon'O-gram  (mun'o-RrSm),  n.  [L.  vwnogramma 
Gr.  /iOi-os  sinyle  -J-  -ypaM^a  letter,  f  r.  ypi- 
^eiv  to  write:  cf.  F.  iiHinograinme.  See 
Graphic]  1-  A  character  or  cipher  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  letters  interwoven 
or  combined  bo  as  to  represent  a  name, 
or  a  part  of  it  (usually  the  iuitials).  Mon- 
ograms are  often  used  on  seals,  ornamental 
pins,  rings,  buttons,  and  by  painters,  en-  jiouo.'ram. 
gravers,  etc.,  to  distinguish  their  works.         *         " 

E^=*  The  monogram  above,  combining  the  letters  of 
the  name  Karolvs,  was  used  by  Charlemagne. 

2.  A  picture  in  lines;  a  sketch,     [i^.] 

3.  All  arbitrary  sitm  for  a  word,     [iv.] 

Mon'o-gram'mal  (-grani'mal),  a.    See  Monogrammic. 
Mon'0-gram-mat'lc  (-mSt'Tk),  a.     Monogrammic. 
Mon'o-gram'mlc  (-grSui'mik),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to, 

or  re>.(-iiiiilinn,  a  monogram. 

Mon'O-gram  raous  {-gram'mus),  a.     Monogrammic. 

Mon'o-graph  (luon'f.-gi-at),  71.    iMono- -\- -yrajih.']  A 

written  acnunt  or  .K-scription  of  a  single  thing,  or  class 

of  tilings  ;  a  special  treatise  on  a  particular  subject  of 

limited  range. 

Mo-nog'ra-pher  {m6-n5g'ri-fer),  n.    A  writer  of  a 
monograiWi. 
Mon'o-graph'ic  (m5n'o-grS£tk), )  ff.     [Cf.   F.  viono- 
Moa'0-grapll'lc-al  (-I-kal),  J   graphique.}    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  monograph,  or  to  a  monography  ;  as,  a 
monographic  writing;  a  muiwgraphic  picture.  —  Mon'C- 
graph'lc-al-ly.  <idv, 

Mo-nog 'ra-phlst  (mS-nSg'ra-flst),  n.   One  who  writes 
a  nionograi»li. 
Mo-nog'ra-phous  (-fQs),  a.    Monographic.    \_Obs.\ 
Mo-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  w.     iMoJio-  +  -gmphy :  cf.  F. 
monogrtiphif.]  1.  Representation  bylines  without  color  ; 
an  initliiiL-  lirawing. 

2-    A  iiiuiioi^raph.      [06.T.1 

Mon'0-gyn  (-jtn),  n.     {Bat.)  One  of  the  Monogynia. 
I  Mon'o-gynl-a  (-jtu'i-a),  n.pl.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xoi-os 
single  -f-  yvi'-ij  woman,  female. ][     {Bot.)  A  Linuican  order 
of  plants,  including  those  whicli  have  only  one  style  or 
stigma. 

Mon  o-gyn'i-an  C-nn),  a.    {Bof.)  Pertaining  to  the 

Moiii'u'vni;i;  monogynous.  —  n.     One  of  the  Monogpna. 

Mo-nog'y-nous    (mu-n5i'T-niis),   (/.     [Cf.    F.    viono- 

gi/nt-.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monogjiiia ;  liaviug 

only  one  style  or  stigma. 

Mo-nog'y-ny  (-ny),  «■  [See  Monogynia.]  1.  Mar- 
riage witli  one  woman  only. 

2.  (Bof.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  monogj-nous. 
Mon'0-hem'er-oua  (m5ii'o-hSm'er-us),  a.    IJlono-  ~\- 
Gr.  v"jMtpa  day.]     {Med.)  Lasting  but  one  day. 

Mo-noi'COUS  Oji^-"c»''1^"s),  «.     (Bot.)  Monoecious. 
Mo-nol'a-try  (mo-nol'a-trj),  n.     {Mo7io-  +  Gr.  Aa- 
TpeCa  wor^ihip.]     'Worsliip  of  a  single  deity. 

Mon'O-litii  (mon'o-lTth),  n.  [F.  monolithe,  L.  dwhu- 
Uthus  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  Gr.  ju.oi'oAi0o? ;  ^oi-os 
single  +  At^os  stone.]  A  single  stone,  especially  one  of 
large  .size,  sliaped  into  a  pillar,  statue,  or  moumuent. 
Mon'O-Uth'al  (-lTth'''fl),  a.  Monolithic. 
Mon'o-Uth'lo  (-ITth'Tk ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mon- 
olitli ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 

Mo-nol'O-glst  (mo-nol'i-jTst),  n.  [See  Monologue.] 
One  wlio  -soliloquizes  ;  esp.,  one  who  monopolizes  conver- 
sation in  couipany.  I^e  Qitincey. 
Mon'O-logue  (mSn'i-log),  iu  [F.  monologue,  Gr. 
/ixor'oAoyos  speaking  alone  ;  jllocos  alone,  single,  sole  + 
Adyos  speecli,  discourse,  \iyeiv  to  speak.     Sec  Legend.] 

1.  A  speech  uttered  by  a  person  alone  ;  soliloquy  ;  also, 
talk  or  discourse  in  company,  iu  the  strain  of  a  soliloiiuy  ; 
as,  an  account  in  monologue.  Dri/den. 

2.  A  dramatic  composition  for  a  single  performer. 
Mo-nol'O-gy  (mo-n61'6-jy),  "•     [Gr.  jaoioAoyi'a.]    The 

habit  of  soliloquizing,  or  of  monopolizing  conversation. 

It  was  luit  l)V  an  insolent  usurpntion  that  Colcrid;.'*-  pcrMsti-d 
in  inow'h-'i'i  th"ruut,'h  liis  whole  hfe.  Uc  (Jmncey. 

W  Mon'O-ma'Chi-a  (mSn'o-ma'kT-^),  I  n.       [L.    mono- 

Mo-nom'a-chy  (mo-n6m'a-kjK),  I        mnchiay    Gr. 

(jLovofiaxia.,  fr.  povofj.a-xo'i  fighting  in  single  combat ;  /nofo? 
single,  alone  -f  tj,6.x^(T6a.i  to  fight.]  A  duel ;  single  com- 
bat.   "The  duello  or  7»'<Homar/(iVi."  Sir  W.Scott. 

MO-nom'a-Chlst  (-ktst),  n.  One  who  fights  in  single 
COliiliiit  ;   .1  duelist. 

Mon'O-mane  (mon'o-man).  n.     A  monomaniac.    [7^.] 

Mon'O-ma'ni-a  (mon'u-ma'nT-a).  iu  [Mono-  '\-^mo- 
7jm.]  derangement  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  a  single 
subject  only  ;  also,  such  a  concentration  of  interest  upon 
one  particular  subject  or  train  of  ideas  as  to  show  mental 
derangement. 

j»;yn,  — Insanity;  madness;  alienation;  aberration;  de- 
rangement ;  mania.    See  Insanity. 

Mon'o-ma'ni-ac  (Jik),  n.     A  person  affected  by  mon- 


Mon'o-met'al-Usm  (mSu't-iuSt'al-lTz'm), «.    [Month- 

-\-  iiiftal.]  Tiie  legalized  use  of  one  metal  only,  as  gold^ 
or  silver,  in  the  standard  currency  of  a  country,  or  aa 
the  standard  of  money  values.     See  Bimetallism. 

Mon'0-met'al-list  (-list),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
monometallism  as  opposed  to  bimetallism,  etc. 

Mo-nom'e-ter  (mu-n5m'e-ter),  71.  [Gr.  fj-ovo/ieTpo^  of 
one  meter  ;  /i»fos  single  -j-  /j-erpof  measure.]  A  rhyth- 
mical series,  consisting  of  a  single  meter. 

Mon''0-met'rlc  (m5n''o-m6t'rik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monome- 
iri'/i/':.'\     i  <  'ri/.sldllog.)  Same  as  Ibometeic. 

Mo-no'ml-al  (mu-no'mt-al),  n.  [See  Monome,  Bino- 
mial.] {Alg.)  A  single  algebraic  expression  ;  that  is,  an 
expression  unconnected  with  any  otlier  by  the  sign  of 
addition,  subtraction,  equality,  or  inequality. 

Mo-nO'ml-aL  «.  (.Alg.)  Consisting  of  but  a  eingle 
term  or  expression. 
Mon'o-mor'phlc  fmon'o-m5r'fik),  )  a.  [Mono-  -f-  Gr. 
Mon'o-mor'phous  {-mSr'fus),  (  Mop<^^  form.] 
(Biol.)  Having  but  a  single  form;  retaining  the  same- 
form  throughout  the  various  stages  of  development;  of 
the  same  or  of  an  essentially  similar  type  of  structure  ;. 
—  opposed  to  tliniorphic,  triviorpfiic,  aM  poh/morphic. 

II  Mo-nom'pha-lUS  (mo-nOm'fa-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/xofos  alone  +  oM'/'oAos  the  navel.]  A  form  of  double 
monster,  in  which  two  individuals  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon umbilicus. 

II  Mo-no'my-a  Cmo-no'mT-a),  )n.  pi.     [NL.» 

il  Won'O-my-a'rl-a  (m5n'o-mt-a'rT-a),  |  fr.  Gr.fx6vo<: 
single  +  jLtO^r.  /xvds.  muscle.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  lamel- 
libranchs  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing  the  shell,  as 
the  oyster.  . 

Mon'O-my-a'rl-an  (mSn'o-mt-a'rT-an),  )  a.  (ZooL)Ot 
Mon'o-my'a-ry  (-mi'a-ry),  (     or  pertain- 

ing to  tlie  Mouomj-a.  —  7i.     One  Of  the  Monomya. 
Mon  0-no'mi-al  (-no'mi-r/l),  «.  &  «T.     Monomial. 
Men  O-OU'sl-an  (-ou'sT-an),  {  o.     [Mono-  -\-  Gr.  ovaia 
Mon'O-OU'si-OUS  (-us),  I       being,    substance,    es- 

sence.]    (Thcot.)  Having  but  one  and  the  same  nature 
or  essence. 

Mo-nop'a-Uiy  fmo-nop'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  fiovonaBeia  ;. 
}j.6vo<;  alone  +  izaOelv,  iracxeii',  to  suffer.]  Suffering  or 
sensibility  in  a  single  organ  or  function.  —  Mon'O- 
path'ic. "('.  ^,,        , 

Men  O-per'son-al  (mon'u-per'sun-rtl).  a.  \^Mo7W-  -\~ 
persi'iKil.^  Il;ivingbut  one  person,  or  form  of  existence. 
Mon  O-pet'al-OUS  (-p6t'«l-us),  «.  [Mono-  +  jietid: 
cf.  F.  Ill  on' q><:  tale.']  (Bot.)  Having  only  one  petal,  or 
the  corolla  in  one  piece,  or  composed  of  petals  cohering 
so  as  to  form  a  tube  or  bowl ;  gamopetalous. 

[3^=*  The  most  recent  authors  restrict  this  form  to 
flowers  having  a  solitary  petiil.  as  in  species  of  Amor2ma^. 
and  use  gamopetalous  for  a  corolla  of  several  petals  com- 
bined into  one  piece.    See  niu.'it.  of  Gamopetalous. 

Mo-noph'a-nous  (mn-nof  a-nus),  a.  {Mono-  -f  Gr.. 
i^aiviiv  to  sliow.]  Having  one  and  the  same  appearance  ; 
having  a  mutual  resemblance. 

Mon'O-phon'lC  (mon'o-fi5n'Tk),  a.  {Mono-  -f  Gr. 
(^toiij  a  voice.]  (Mus.)  Single-voiced;  having  but  one- 
part  :  as,  a  monophonic  composition  ;  —opposed  to  poly-^ 

phonic. 

Mon'oph-thong  (mCn'Sf-thong ;  277),  ??.  [Gr.  fiovo- 
4i6oyyo<;  with  one  sound  ;  judi'o?  alone  4  f^^oyvo?  sound, 
voice.]     1.  A  single  uncompounded  vowel  sound. 

2.  A  combination  of  two  written  vowels  pronounced 
as  one  ;  a  digraph.  .    . 

Mon  oph-thon'gal  (mon'of-thon'gal),  a.    Consisting 

of,  nr  pertaining  to,  a  monoplithMiie. 

Mon'O-phy-let'iC  (m5n  ".-ft-let'ikl.  a.  [Gr. /iocd^u- 
Aos  of  one  tribe,  fr.  /xdi-os  single  +  i^tvKn  clan.]  (Bwl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  family  or  stock,  or  to  devel- 
opment from  a  single  common  parent  form;  — opposed 
io  pi'hiphiiletic  ;  as,  monophijledc  origin. 

Mo-noph'yl-lOUS  (mo-n5f'Il-lBs  or  m5n'o-fTK-)i  c. 
[Gr.  ^fird<f)vA.Ao?  ;  /j-dros  alone  -|-  ^vXXov  leaf  :  cf.  F.  mo- 
lioj'hi/!!'.']  (  H'lf.)  Oue-leaved  ;  composed  of  a  single  leaf  ; 
as.  n.  >iif'}injih>/ll""S  involucre  or  calyx. 

Mon  O-phy'O-donl  (mSno-fi'S-dont),  a.  [Gr.  ^^oi'o- 
Au^s  single  (judi-os  alone  -j-  ^Oeiv  to  produce)  4-  ofiotis, 
o5di/TOs,  a  tooth.]  (Anat.)  Having  but  one  set  of  teeth  i. 
—  opposed  to  diphyoflont. 

Mo-noph'y-slte"  (mo-n5f'T-sit),  n.  [Gr.  not'o</>u(Tir»i? ; 
fj.6vo^  single  +  <^ucrts  nature  :  cf.  F.  monop/igsifr.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  Oiie  of  a  sect,  in  the  ancient  church,  who  main- 
tained tliat  the  human  and  divine  in  Jesus  Christ  consti- 
tuted but  one  composite  nature.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Mon'0-phy-8it'ic-al  (mBn'^-.-fT-sTtT-kr/l),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  tn  the  Moiinplivsites.  or  their  doctrines. 

Mon'O-pIast  (mon'^-plastl.  H.  {Mono-  -f  -pJast.'] 
(Biol.)  A  monophu.ticeh'inent. 

Mon'o-plas'tlc  (-pUs'tTk),  n,  {]ifo7w-  +  -plastw.^ 
(Biol.)  Tliat  has  one  form,  or  retains  its  primary  form  ; 
us,  a  iiioiinjihistic  Ac.xnmxt. 

It  Mon'0-ple'gl-a  (-ple'jT-a).  ?j.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^di'o? 
single  +  TrAvyj)  a  stroke.]  (Med.)  Paralysis  allectmg  a 
single  lind). 
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Mon'0-ma'nl-ac{nion/ft-ma'nT-J£k),  |  a.  [Cf.  F.  Tnonn- 

Mon'0-ma-nl'a-cal  (-mA-ni'S-kol),  I  maniagi/r.^  Af- 
fected with  monomania,  or  partial  derangement  of  Intel- 
lect;  caused  by,  or  resulting  from,  monomania;  as,  a 
vionnmnniacal  delusion. 

Mon'ome  (-nnO,  v.  [v.,  fr.  Gr.  fioi'ot  single  -|-  -nrnne. 
as  in  binomr.     See  ltiNnMlAL.|[     (Muth.)  A  monomial. 

Mo-nom'er-OUS  (mo-nr.m'er-rm),  a.  [Gr.  ^ot-o/i^pTJ^ 
single;  /noio?  al.)ne  + /x^po?  part.]  1.  <,Bot.)  Composed 
of  solitary  parts,  as  a  flower  with  one  sepal,  one  petal, 
one  stamen,  and  one  piwtil. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  but  one  joint ; —said  of  the  foot  of 
certain  iiiHects. 

Mon'0-me-tal11c  (mBn'M-mf-tSlMTk),  n.  ConBiating 
of  ono  metal ;  of  or  pertaining  to  monometalltsm. 


II  Mon'op-neu'mO-na  (mon'Sp-nii'mo-nii),?!./)?.  [Mj. 
See  Mono-,  and  Pnei-monia.]  (Z"'/,l.)  A  suborder  of 
Dipnoi,  including  the  Ceralodus.  [Written  also  inoiiop- 
7ie>niiiiiilii.\ 

Mon'o-pode  (mon'o-pod),  v.     1.  One  of  a  fabulous 
tribe  or  race  of  Kthiopians  liaving  but  one  leg  and  foot. 
Sir  J.  Ma7uierill€.    Lowell. 

2.  (But.)  A  monopodium. 

Mon'0-po'dl-al  (-po'dT-al),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  mono- 
podium  or  a  single  and  continuous  axis,  us  a  birchen 
twig  or  a  cornntiilk.  /  .,   « 

II  Mon'0-po'dl-um  (-um),  n.  :pl.  L,  Minopoiua  (-A),  K. 
-UMs  (-riniz).  [L.  See  MoNOPOin'.]  (Bot.)  A  hinglo  and 
coiitinuniis  v.'getable  axis  ;  —  opposed  to  si/nipodiinn. 

Mo-nop'0-dy  (mo-n5p'ft-d3?),  n.  [.Vr>jm- -f  Or.  ttok* 
Tro5'<s,  foot  :  ef. /lor'iJjrou?, -TToSos,  one-footed.]  (Pros.)  A 
meaHuro  of  but  a  single  foot. 

Mo-nOp'0-lor(niS-n5p'ft-lSr).w.   A  monopolist.   [CW-J 
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Mo-nop'0-Ilst  {inu-ii5p'i-lT8t),  7t.    One  wlio  monopo- 

li/.irt  ;  (Hii?  wliiiliiiwa  iiinnii]nily  ;  ono  who  favors  niointpoly. 

Mo  nop'O-US'Uc  (-ITh'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
iiKirinpiiliwt.  North  Aw,  Rev. 

Mo-nop'o-Ute{-IIt),M.  AmonopoliHt.  \_Obs.']Sylv€.^trr. 

Mo-nop'0-llze  (-Hz),  v.  t.  \im/).  A  p.  p.  Monopolized 
(-liztl)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  MoNoroi,i/.iNa  (-li'zInK).  J  [Krnm 
MoNoroLy.]  To  acquire  a  monnpiily  of ;  to  havo  or  ^jcL 
tlie  exriiisivo  privilege  or  means  of  .lialin^j  in,  or  tlio  ex- 
clusive poHs<*s8ion  of;  to  eugrosw  the  wiinlo  of;  aH,  to 
monojiolize  the  t-offee  trade  ;  to  ■mt'/i<ij>'i!i:r  himl. 

Mo-nop'0-li'zer  (-H'zer),  «.     One  ulio  iiiunopolizeB. 

Mo-nop'0-ly  (-IJ),  n.  ;  pi.  MoNoroLiEs  (-ITz).  [L. 
7Uarioji<i/iiiiii,  Gr.  juoi/on-oAia,  /noi-oTrwAtof ;  fiovoi;  ulone  + 
rrriu^dv  to  seU.]  1.  The  exclusive  power,  right,  or  privi- 
lege uf  selhng  a  eouiniodity  ;  the  exclusive  power,  right, 
or  privilege  of  dealing  in  some  article,  or  of  trading  in 
ooine  market ;  sole  conn«iand  of  the  traffic  in  anything, 
however  obtained  ;  as,  tl*c  proprietor  of  a  patented  arti- 
cle is  given  a  inonopohj  of  its  sale  for  a  limited  time  ; 
chartered  trading  companies  have  sometimes  had  a  mty- 
nopohj  of  trade  with  remote  regions  ;  a  combination  of 
traders  may  got  a  monopoly  of  a  particular  product. 

Jlali'igh  huhl  mmmojioly  of  cards,  Essex  a  monopohj  of  Kwect 
wiiu'H.  Mdcauhty. 

2.  Exclusive  possession ;  as,  a  monopoly  of  land. 

If  I  liad  a  monopol'j  out,  they  wuulJ  have  part  on  't.    Shak. 

3.  The  commodity  or  other  material  thing  to  which 
tlio  monopoly  relates ;  as,  tobacco  is  a  vionopoly  in 
France.     [Colhni.'] 

Mon'o-pol'y-logue  (m5n'o-p5IT-15g),  w.  [_Monn-  -f 
Gr.  TToAil?  UKiny  +  Ao-yo?  speech.]  An  exliibitiou  in 
v/liich  an  actor  (sustains  many  cliaracters. 

IHon''o-psy'chisni  i-M'kTz'm),  n.  \_Movo-  -f-  Gr.  i/zyxi? 
soul.]  Tlie  dn.tiiiie  that  there  is  but  one  immortal  soul 
or  intilhct  vvitli  wliich  all  men  are  endowed. 

Mo-nop'ter-al  i  nit-nop'tcr-(/l),  (/.  [Gr.  /lofdn-rfpo?  with 
a  row  ul  pillars  only ;  fx6vo<s  alone,  only  -]-  impov  feath- 
er, wing,  also,  a  row  of  pillars :  cf.  F.  monopterr.'\  (Arr/i.) 
Round  and  without  a  cella ;  consisting  of  a  single  ring 
of  columns  supporting  a  roof;  —  said  esp.  of  a  temple. 

II  IHo-nop'ter-on  (-5n),  n.  .■  pi.  Monoptera.  [NL.  See 
MoNopTERAL.]  (Arc/i.)  A  circular  temple  consisting  of 
a  roof  supported  on  colunms,  without  a  cella. 

Mon'Op-tOte  (mSn'op-tot  or  m^-nSp'-;  277), /(.^  [L, 
vi07iop(otiiiii,  Gt.  ixoi'6nr(i)ro<;  ;  /xoi'oy  single -}- tttiijtos  apt 
J:o  fall,  fallen,  fr.  Trt'TTTeu'tofall ;  cf.  Trrwaiscase.]  (Grain.) 

1.  A  noun  having  only  one  case.  Andrcir.'!. 

2.  A  noun  having  only  one  endmg  for  the  oblique  cases. 
Mon'0-py-re'noUfl   (mon'fi-pt-re'nus),    a.     [Mono-  -\- 

pi/rr/if'.]     {li"t.)  Having  but  a  single  stone  or  kernel. 

Mon  or-gan'lcOiiSn'or-gSn'Tk),  II.  [Mo?i-  -f  orgnTiic.'] 
(liioi.  it  Med.)  Belonging  to,  or  atfecthig,  a  single  organ, 
or  set  of  organs. 

II  Mon^o-rhl'na  (m5n'o-ri''na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ip.ovo'i  single  -j-  pis,  pii-os,  nose.]  {Zo'Ol.)  The  Marsipo- 
braneliiata. 

Mon'O-rhyme  (ni5n'o-rTm),  n.  [Mono-  -\-  rhyme:  cf. 
F.  iiiou'iriiiif.^  A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all  the 
iines  eiul  with  thf  same  rhyme. 

iyion''o-sep^al'OUS  (-sepO/l-u-s),  a.     [Mono-  -f-  sepal: 


cf.  F. 


^■rju!/r.~j      (BoL)    Having   only 


one  sepal,  or  the  calyx  in  one  piece  or  ^, 
composed  of  the  sepals  united  into  one  ^ 
piece ;  gamosepalous.  y 

Cp^'  The  most  recent  writers  resti'ict 
this  term  to  tlowera  havmg  a  solitary  se- 
pal, and  use  gamosepalous  for  a  calyx 
formed  by  several  sepals  combined  into 
one  piece.    Cf.  JIonopetalous. 

Mon'o-sperm  (m5n'6-sperm),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  tiiiniDsperniinis  jdant. 

Mon'o-sper'mal  (mSn'o-sper'mal), ) 

Mon o-sper'mous  (sper'mus),  (  * 
{Mono-  -j-Qv.  o-Tre'pjLia  seed:  cf.  F.  mono- 
spTnie.']     {Hot.)  Having  only  one  seed. 

Mon'0-Bpher'lc-al  (mSn'o-sfer'I-kal),  a.  Jionosepalous 
[Mono-  +  .'ipherical.l     Consisting  of  one      lluwer. 
epiiere  only. 

Mon'o-stich  (niGn'o-stik),  n.  [Gr.  (i.ov6<jTLxovy  from 
^oi'do-Tt\os  nuisi^ting  of  one  verse;  /idi'os  single  +  crTt;^o5 
iim%  vrrsf.]     A  roiuposition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 

IVl0-n0S''tl-Ch0U5  (mo-nos'tt-kQs),  a.  [See  Monostich.] 
{But.)  Arrangi'd  in  a  single  row  on  one  side  of  au  axis, 
as  the  flowers  in  grasses  of  the  tribe  Chloridese. 

Mo-nos'tro-phe  (mo-n5s'tro-fe),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xo- 
voTTpoffjos  nionostrophic.]  A  metrical  composition  con- 
sisthig  of  a  single  strophe. 

Mon^o-Stroph'ic  (mSn'o-strof'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  juococrTpo- 
(/)ik6s  ;  juoi'oy  smgle  -f-  o-rpoi^Tj  strophe.]  {Pros.)  Having 
line  strophe  only ;  not  varied  in  measure  ;  written  in  un- 
varied measure,  3liUon. 

Mon'O-SUl'phide  (mCn/o-srU'fTd  or  -fid),  n,  [Mono- 
•^  sufp/iide.]  ((7iem.)  A  sulphide  containing  one  atom 
■  of  sulphur,  and  analogous  to  a  monoxide  ;  —  contrasted 
\\  ith  a  pohj.^iuJpliide  :  as,  galena  is  a  monosulphide. 

Mon^o-suFphu-ret  (-fG-r5t),  n,  [Mono-  +  sulphu- 
Tct.^     {Chen,.)  See  Monostjlphide. 

Mon'o-syMab'ic  (-stl-lab'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monosyl- 
l(ihique.'\  Being  a  monnsyllalde,  or  composed  of  mono- 
syllables; ^s,  :i  monnsijUnhic  wor A  \  a  monos\illnbic  lan- 
guage. —  Mon' 0-syl-lab'ic-al-ly  {-i-kf/Mj),  hdv. 

Mon''0-syl''la-bi5in  i-«il'la-bTz'ni),  n.  The  state  of 
consi-sting  of  monosyllables,  or  liaving  a  monosyllabic 
form  ;  frequent  occurrence  of  monosyllable f. 

iyion'0-syl''la-ble  (mon'o-siMa-b'l),  n.  [L.  monosylln- 
hits  of  one  syllable,  Gr.  /j,orocrvAAa^o9  :  cf.  F.  nionosyl- 
iahe.     See  Mono-,  Syllable.]    A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Mon'O'Syl' la-bled  (-b'Kl),  a.  Formed  into,  or  con- 
sisting of,  monosyllables.  Clerelnnd. 

WTon'0-sym-met'ric('m(5n'o-sTni-met'rTk'),  i  a.  [Motto- 

Mon  0-sym-met'ric-al  {-^Tm-met'rT-knl).  i     4-  ■^^^'"- 

•metric,  -iciL]     [Crysfa/lof/.)  Same  as  MONOCLINIC. 


Mon'O-tes'sa-ron  fmr.n'o-ti^H'rtA-rHn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or, 
/Lioi'os"  Mingle  -<  Tttraape-;  four. J  A  HingU;  narrative  frann*d 
fniMi  tiif  Htiitciiieiits  of  the  lour  evangolists ;  a  gowpel 
harmony.     [//. ) 

II  Mon'o-thal'a-ma  (-tliSl'A-mi),  n.nl.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/Ltdi'os  single  4"  OdAnixo<:  a  ehamljer.]  [Xo'vl.)  A 
division  of  ]'"uruuiinifera  including  tlioso  that 
have  only  one  clianiljer. 

Mon'd-thal'a  man  (-man),  n.     [See  Mono- 
THALAMous.  I   {Zuol.)  A  foramiuifcr  liaviug  but 

one  chamlier, 

Mon'O-ttiaVa-mons   (-miSs),   a.     [Mono-  + 
Gr.   Od\nfj.o<:  clKiniher :   cf.  F.  monothulume.} 

{:^nVd.}    One-chainhered. 

Mon'0-thal'mic(-uiTk),a.  [See  Mono-  Moiiothuhiinoii« 
THALA.MOIIS.J  {But.)  Formed  from  one  Shell  of  u  iN^ni- 
pistil  ;  —  said  of  fruits.  It.  Brown,     niinifrr  (Lwn- 

Mono-the'cal  (-the'kal),  «.  [Mono-  K^d  *"  "' 
4   (Jr.  iii}KT}  box.]     {Bot.)  Having  a  single 

lo«-iilament. 

Mon'0-the-lsm  (nion'fi-tht-Tz'm  ;  277),  n.  [Mono-  -f- 
Or.  ^to?  god  ;  cf.  F.  inonofh^isme.']  The  doctrine  or 
beli''f  tliat  tliere  is  but  one  God. 

Mon'o-the-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  luonotheiste.']  One  who  be- 
lieves that  there  is  but  one  God. 

Mon'O-the-ls'Uc  (-Is'txk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mount  hci.'^ni.  (J  rote. 

Mo-noth'e-lism  (uio-noth'e-lTz'm),  I  7i.      [Cf.    F.    vio- 

Mo-noth'e-U-tism  (,-u-lT-tTz'm),       (    vot/if'/isiiie^  mo- 

na//irli/i.-:/iie.~]     The  dnctrine  of  the  Monothelites. 

Mo-noth'O-llte  (-lit),  ».  [Gr.  /loi'oecArJTTj'.-  ;  fi6vo<; 
alone,  only  -\-  fle'Aeu',  i6f\ftu,  to  will,  be  willing  :  v.i.  F. 
woiiutliili'li'.']  {JCrrl.  J/i.sf.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect  who 
held  tliat  Christ  had  but  one  will  as  he  had  but  one 
nature.      Cf.  Mon'THYSITE.  Gihbon. 

Mon^O-the'llt'lc  (luQn'o-the-lTt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  till-  Muiintlnlites,  or  their  doctrine. 

Mo-not'o-cous  (iiiii-nJjt'n-kus).  '/.  [ii//)j)^- -f- Gr.  to- 
«o«  birtli,  niispring-j  1.  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  but  once  ; 
mouocarpic. 

2.  (Zool.)  Uniparous  ;  laying  a  single  egg. 

IHo-nOt'0-mous  (-mus),  a.  [Mo7io-  -f  Gr.  to/xo?  cut- 
ting, fr.  Tfiiv€ii/  to  cut.]  {Min.)  Having  a  distinct  cleav- 
age in  a  single  direction  oidy. 

Mon'o-tone  (ra5n'o-ton),  n.  [See  Monotonous,  Mo- 
notony.]    1.  {Mus.)  A  single  unvaried  tone  or  sound. 

2.  (B/iet.)  The  utterance  of  successive  syllables,  words, 
or  sentences,  on  one  unvaried  key  or  line  of  pitch. 

Mon'O-ton'ic  (-touTk),     \  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  nt- 

Mon' 0-ton 'ic-al  (-T-kol),  |  tered  in,  a  monotone  ;  mo- 
notniKius.     "Moii/'tfrnicol  declamation."        Chesterfield. 

Mo-not'O-nist  (mfi-not'o-nlst),  n.  One  who  talks  in 
the  same  strain  or  on  the  same  subject  until  weariness  is 
produced.  Bichardson. 

mo-nofO-nOUS  (-nus),  n.  [Gr.  juoi'droi'os ;  //di'os  alone, 
single  -j-  TOi'os  tone.  See  Tone.]  Uttered  in  one  unvary- 
ing tone  ;  continued  with  dull  uniformity ;  cliaracterized 
by  inoniitony ;  without  change  or  variety  ;  wearisome. 
—  Mo-not'o-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Mo-not'o-nous-ness,  n. 

Mo-not'O-ny  (-ny),  7J.  [Gr.  fxovoTOviai  cf.  F.  mono- 
tonie.  See  Monotonous.]  1.  A  frequent  recurrence  of 
tlie  same  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull  uniformity;  ab- 
sence of  variety,  as  in  speaking  or  singing. 

2.  Any  irksome  sameness,  or  want  of  variety. 

At  sen,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surround- 
ing expanse  attracts  attention.  If.  Irvtmj. 

II  Mon^O-trem'a-ta  (m5n'6-trSm'ii-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  /udi'os  single  -f"  rp^fjio.  hole.]  {Zool.)  A  subclass 
of  Mammalia,  having  a  cloaca  in  which  the  ducts  of  the 
urinary,  genital,  and  alimentary  systems  terminate,  as  in 
birds.  The  female  lays  eggs  like  a  bird.  See  iJuck  mole^ 
luider  Duck,  and  Echidna. 

nion  0-trem'a-tOUS  (mon'o-trem'a-tiis),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  itertiiiniiig  to  the  Monotremata. 

Mon'o-treme  (mon'S-trem),  «.  [Cf.  F.  7n07Wtreme.^ 
(Z'l.d.)  (hie  of  the  :\Ionotremata. 

Mon  o-tri'glyph  (,-tri'glif),  n.  [Mono-  -\-  triijlyph: 
cf.  F.  monotriylypUe.']  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  iiitercolumni- 
atior  in  an  entablature,  in  which  only  one  triglyph  and 
two  netopes  are  introduced. 

II  Mo-not'ro-pa  (mo-not'ro-pil.),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fioVos 
single -f- Tp OTTOS  turn,  from  TpiireLv  to  turn.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  plants  including  the 
Indi;in  pijir  :iiid  pine  sap.  The  name  alludes  to  the 
driidpiiig  rod  of  the  stem. 

Mon'o-type  (mOn'S-tip), )  a,     [Mono-  +  -type :  cf.  F. 

Mon  O-typ'ic  (-tip'Tk),  I  monotype.']  {Biol.)  Hav- 
ing but  iiiu'type;  containing  but  one  representative  ;  as, 
a  iiiuNoti/j/ir  geinis,  which  contains  but  one  species. 

Mo-nbv'a-lent  (niS-u5v'a-lent),  a.  [Mono-  +  L.  va- 
Ifjis,  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chem.)  Having  a  valence 
of  one  ;  univalent.     See  Univalent.     [Ob.-iolcsc€7it] 

Mo-nox^lde  (mo-n5ks'id  or  -id),  n.  [Mon-  +  oride.'\ 
(Cheju.)  An  oxide  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  each 
molecule;  as,  barium  monoxide. 

II  Mo-nox'y-lon  (mi-noks'T-li5n).  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
fioi'dl'uAoi',  fr.  /Aoi'ofyAos  made  from  one  piece  of  wood  ; 
poi'os  alone  -•-  ^uAoi'  wood.]  A  canoe  or  boat  made  from 
one  piece  of  timber. 

Mo-nos'y-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [See  Monoxylon.]  Made 
of  one  piece  of  wood. 

I'  Mon  O-ZO'a  (mCn'6-zo'a),  n.  7*^  [NL  .  from  Gr.  /lidfo? 
single  -f-  ^tljoi'  an  animal.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  Radio- 
laria  ;  —  c;iiled  also  Monocyffaria. — Mon'O-zo'ic  (-ik),  a. 

Mon-roe'  doc 'trine.    See  tmder  Doctrine. 

|[Mon  sel  gneur'  (F.  mSN'sa'nyer' ;  E.  mon-s?n'yer), 
n. :  pi.  Mf^seignevrs  (F.  ma'sa'nyer';  E.  mes-sen'yerz). 
[F.,  fr.  mon  my  +  seigneur  lord.  L.  senior  older.  See 
Senior,  and  cf.  Monsieur.]  My  lord  ;  —  a  title  in  France 
of  a  person  of  high  birth  or  r.ank  ;  as.  MonseJg7ieur  the 
Prince,  or  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop.  It  was  given, 
specifically,  to  the  dauphin,  before  the  Revolution  of  17S9. 
(Abbrev.  Mgr.) 
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Mon'SOl's  salt' (ni5n'«5Iz  salt/).  (Med.)  A.  hMicenU 
phat--  -.1  iron  ;  —so  named  from  Monset,  a  Frencliman. 

Mon^sel'S  SO-lu'tlOn  {so-lu'MhQnj.  [See  Monsbl'S 
8ALT.J  {Mid.)  An  aqueous  holution  of  Mouseru  halt, 
having  valii.ibh-  Ktyptie  i»roiiertie». 

llMon-Sieur'  (F.  m5-j^yc';  E.  mS-ser'),  n. ; /j/.  Mes- 
8IEUII8  (F,  mu/eyS';  E.  mgHh'ySrz).  [F.,  U.  vion  my 
-f  ii'ewr,  abbrev.  of  seigneur  lord.      See  Mo>'(>eionkub.] 

1.  The  common  title  of  civility  in  France  in  Bi.eakinjf 
to,  or  of,  a  nmn  ;  Mr.  or  Sir.  [RepreHcnted  by  the  abbre- 
viation M.  or  Mon.i.  in  the  singular,  and  by  MM.  or 
Me.ssr.i.  in  the  plural.] 

2.  The  oldeHt  brother  of  the  king  of  France. 

3.  A  Frenelinian.     [Conteinptuoiis']  Shak. 
II  Mon'sl-gno're  (mfin'ht-nyu'ru),  n.  /  pi.  Moxsignori 

(-re),  [It.,  my  lord.  Cf.  Monseigneur.]  My  lord  ;  — 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  bestowed  by  the  pojM?,  entitlinf^ 
the  bearer  to  social  and  domestic  rank  at  the  pajjal  court, 
(Abbrev.  Myr.) 

Mon-SOon'  (mCn-soon'),  n.  [Malay  wiSWm,  fr,  Ar. 
mau.sim  a  time,  a  season  :  cf.  F.  mon.fon,  mottssfm,  Sp. 
monzon^  Pg.  vionrao.  It.  monsone.^  A  wind  blowinf; 
part  of  the  year  from  one  direction,  alternating  with  a 
wind  from  tlie  oppoftite  direction  ;  —  a  term  applied  i»ar- 
ticularly  to  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
blow  from  the  sontliwest  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to 
the  mifhlle  of  September,  and  from  the  northeast  from 
about  tlie  mi'Mle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 

Monaster  (mon'ster),  n.  [OE.  monstre,  F,  monstre^ 
fr.  L.  uiunstnini,  orig.,  a  divine  omen,  indicating  misfor- 
tune; akin  to  monstrare  to  show,  point  out,  indicate, 
and  monere.  to  warn.  See  Monition,  and  cf.  I)EMnN- 
strate,  Muster.]  1.  Something  of  unnatural  size,  shape, 
or  quality  ;  a  prodigy ;  an  enormity  ;  a  marveL 

A  mrmster  or  mar\el.  Chaucer. 

2.  Specifically,  an  animal  or  plant  departing  greatly 
from  the  usual  type,  as  by  having  too  many  limbs. 

3.  Any  thing  or  person  of  unnatural  or  excessive  ugli- 
ness, deformity,  wickedness,  or  cruelty. 

Monaster,  '/.     Monstrous  in  size.  Pope. 

Monaster,  r.  t.    To  make  monstrous.    [Ohs."]     Shak. 

Mon'strance  (-strans),  n.     [LL.  monstrantia,  fr.  L. 
7»f>7/.t//-«reto8how:  cf.  OF.  monstrnnce. 
See  SIonster.]     {li.  C.  Ch.)  A  trans- 
parent  pyx,  in  which  the  consecrated 
liost  is  exposed  to  view. 

Mon-Stra'tion  (mSn-stra'shun),  n. 
[L.  mo7istratio.']  The  act  of  demou- 
str.ating  ;  proof.     [Obs.'] 

A  certain  monstration.     Grafton. 

Mon-BtroB'1-ty  (mSn-strSsT-ty),  n.; 
j)l.  Monstrosities  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
monstruosite.  See  Monstrous.]  The  1 
state  of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature  ;  that  which 
is  monstrous ;  a  monster.  South. 

A  ntini^fro^iUi  never  changes  the  name  or  affects  the  imniuta* 
bihty  uf  a  species.  Adwifun  {  Ttunr.). 

Mon'strous  (mCn'strus),  a.  [OE.  monstnious,  F. 
iuon.':trueuxy  fr.  L.  monstruosus,  fr.  7iw?i.strujn.  See 
Monster.]     1.  Marvelous ;  strange.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  Havuigthe  qualities  of  a  monster ;  deviating  greatly 
from  the  natural  form  or  character ;  abnormal ;  as,  a 
monstrous  birth.  Locke. 

Ho,  therefore,  that  refuses  to  do  good  to  them  wlioni  he  is 
hound  to  love  ...  is  unnatural  and  moTistrous  in  hl^  uffectinns. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Extraordinary  in  a  way  to  excite  wonder,  dislike, 
apprehension,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  size,  appearance,  color, 
sound,  etc. ;  as,  a  monstrous  height ;  a  monstrous  ox  ;  a 
7nonstrous  story. 

4.  Extraordinary  on  account  of  ugliness,  viciousuess, 
or  wickedness ;  hateful ;  horrible  ;  dreadful. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monf-trotts  life.  Slink. 

6.  Abounding  in  monsters,     [i?.] 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide 
A'isiteet  tlie  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  Stilton. 

Mon'strous,  adv.     Exceedingly;   very;  very  much. 

"  A  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top."  Bacon. 

And  will  be  jnonsfrotis -witty  on  the  poor.       Dmdfn. 

Mon'Strous-ly,  adv.  In  a  monstrous  manner  ;  unnat- 
urally ;  extraordinarily;  as,  monstrouslyviicketX.  "Who 
with  bis  wife  is  monstrously  in  love."  DTyden. 

Mon'strous-ness,  ot.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
mon^trnii.s,  unnatural,  or  extraordinary.  Shak. 

Mon'stru-os'i-ty  (mon'stm-os'I-ty),  n.  Monstrosity. 
[Obs.]  '  Shak. 

Mon'stru-ous  (mSn'stru-us).  a.    Monstrous.     [Obs.^ 

II  Mont  (iiiuN),  ?j.     [F.     See  Mount,  n.]     Mountain. 

Mon'taigne  (mSn'tSn),  n,     A  mountain.     [Obs."} 

Mon-tan'ic  (mon-tiin'Tk),  o.  [L.  monianvs,  fr.  wtwij, 
vjojitis,  momitain.  See  Mount,  n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mountains  ;  consisting  of  mountains. 

Mon'ta-niflt  (-td-nlst),  n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Moutanus,  a  Phrygian  enthusiast  of  the  second  century, 
who  claimed  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt  in 
him,  and  employed  him  as  an  instrument  for  purifying 
and  guidintr  men  in  the  Christian  life. —Mon'ta-nls'lic 
(-ni.s'tik),  Mon  ta-nls'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  a. 

Mon'tant  iiiioii't'/nt).  7?.  [F..  prop.,  motmting.fr.  mon- 
/fr  to  mount,  fr.  L.  iiions,  jnontis,  mountain.  See  Mount.] 

1.  (Fencijig)  Au  upward  thrust  or  blow.  Shak. 

2.  (A rch.y  An  upright  piece  in  any  framework;  a 
muUion  or  muntin  ;  a  stile.     [^.]    See  Stile. 

||  Mont'  de  pi'^'t^'  (mSx'  de  pe'a'ta').  [F.,  fr.  It. 
monte  di  pietii  mount  of  piety.]  One  of  certain  publia 
pawnbroking  establishments  which  originated  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  the  object  of  wliich  was  to  lend  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  poor  people  in  need  ;  —  called 
also  mo?/7;^  of  piety.  Tlie  institution  has  been  adopted 
in  other  countries,  as  in  Spain  and  France.  See  Lom- 
bard-house. Enn.  Cyc. 
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IIITon'te  (mSn'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  mountain,  hence,  the 
fit.ck  of  cards  remaiiiiug  alter  laying  out  a  certain  num- 
ber, fr.  L.  mons,  vioitiis,  mountain.]  A  favorite  gambling 
g.me  among  Spaniards,  jilayed  with  dice  or  cards. 

Monte'— ac'ld  ( monfas'Td),  ?!.  [F.  monter  to  raise  + 
Qciile  acid.]  {Chem.)  An  acid  elevator,  as  a  tube  through 
uhich  acid  ia  forced  to  some  height  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
ujanufactory. 

Mon-telth'  {m5n-tetli'),  n.     See  Monteth. 

Mon'tem  (m5n'tSm),  n.  [L.  ud  montem  to  the  hillock. 
See  Mount,  jz]  A  custom,  formerly  practiced  by  tlie 
scholars  at  Eton  school,  England,  of  going  every  third 
year,  on  Whittuesday,  to  a  hillock  near  tlie  Bath  road, 
and  exacting  money  from  all  passers-by,  to  support  at 
tlie  university  the  senior  scholar  of  the  school. 

Mon-te'ro  (m6n-te'ri),  n.  [Sp.  montera  a  hiniting 
cap,  fr.  montero  a  hiiutsman,  vionte  a  mountain,  forest, 
L.  mons,  moniis,  mountain.  See  Mount,  7i.]  An  ancient 
kind  of  cap  worn  by  horsemen  or  huntsmen.  Bacon. 

Mon-teth'  (mou-t^th'),  Mon-teith'  (-teth'),  n.  A  ves- 
sel in  which  glasses  are  washed  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor. 

Xew  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Jfonteth 

Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death.  King. 

II  Mont'gOl'fier'  (F,  mosgol'fyi' ;  E.  niont-gol'ft-er), 
n.  A  balloon  which  ascends  by  the  buoyancy  of  air  heated 
by  a  lire  ;  a  fire  balloon  ;  —  so  called  from  two  brothers, 
Stephen  and  Joseph  J/ontgolJier,  of  France,  who  first 
constructed  and  sent  up  a  tire  balloon. 

Month  (munth),  n.  [OE.  month,  7none/h,  AS.  monS, 
mdnaS ;  akin  to  mona  the  moon, and  toD.  j/wranrf month, 
G.  mojiat,  OHG.  inanOJ,  Icel.  )nauu3r,  manaSr,  Goth. 
menops.  V271.  See  Moon.]  One  of  the  twelve  por- 
tions into  which  the  year  is  divided  ;  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  synodic 
revolution  of  the  moon,  —  whence  the  name.  In  popu- 
lar use,  a  period  of  four  weeks  is  often  called  a  month. 

C^^  In  the  common  law,  a  month  is  a  lunar  month,  or 
twenty-eight  days,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  Black- 
stone.  In  the  United  States  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
IS  generally  changed,  and  a  inonth  is  declared  to  mean  a 
calendar  month.     Cooley^s  Blackstojic. 

A  month's  mind,  (n)  A  strong  or  abnormal  desire.  [Obs.] 
Shak.  I  hi  A  celebration  made  in  remembrance  of  a  de- 
ceased person  a  month  after  death.  Strype.  —  Calendar 
months,  the  months  as  adjusted  in  the  common  or  Grego- 
rian calendar;  April,  June,  September,  and  November, 
containing  30  days,  and  the  rest  31,  except  February, 
wliicli.  in  common  years,  has  23,  and  in  leap  years  29.  — 
Lunar  month,  the  period  of  one  revolution  of  "the  moon, 
particularly  a  synodical  revolution ;  but  several  kinds  are 
distinguished,  as  the  synodical  month,  or  period  from  one 
new  moon  to  the  next,  in  mean  len^h  29  d.  12  h.  4-1  m. 
2.Si  s. ;  the  nodical  month,  or  time  of  revolution  from  one 
node  to  the  same  again,  in  len^ii  27  d.  5  h.  5  m.  3H  s. ;  the 
sidereal,  or  time  of  revolution  from  a  star  to  the  same 
again,  equal  to  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  11.5  s.  ;  the  anomalistic,  or 
tmie  of  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee  again,  in  length 
27  d.  13  h.  IS  m.  37.4  8. ;  and  the  tropical,  or  time  of  pass- 
ing from  any  iioint  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same  again,  equal 
to  27  d.  7  h.  43  ni.  4.7  s.  —  Solar  month,  the  time  in  which 
the  aun  passes  through  one  sign  of  the  zodiac,  iu  mean 
leugtli  30  d.  10  h.  29  m.  4.1  s. 

Monthllng  (-ling),  n.  Tiiat  wluch  is  a  month  old,  or 
wliiili  lives  for  a  mouth.     [J?.]  Wordsworth. 

Month'ly,  a.  1.  Continued  a  month,  or  performed 
in  a  month  ;  as,  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon. 

2.  Done,  happening,  payable,  published,  etc.,  once  a 
month,  or  every  month;  as,  a  monthly  visit;  monthly 
charges;  a  7«o;i?///t/ installment ;  a  ;/i en M/y  magazine. 

Monthly  ntirse,  a  nurse  who  serves  for  a  month  or  some 
slmit  time,  esp.  one  who  attends  women  after  child- 
birth. 

Monthly,  n. ;  pi.  SIostrlies  (-ITz).  A  publication 
which  appears  regiilarly  once  a  month. 

Month'ly,  a(/r.  l.  Once  a  month  ;  in  every  month  ; 
as.  the  nioou  changes  mouthly.  Shak 

2.  As  if  under  the  intluence  of  the  moon  ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  lunatic.     [0//.t.]  Middleton. 

Mon'tl-cle  {m5n'tT-k'l),  n.  [L.  vionticulus,  dim.  of 
mons,  mantis^  moimtaiu  :  cf.  F.  monticule.  See  Mount, 
n.]  A  little  mount;  a  hillock;  a  small  elevation  or 
prominence.     [Written  also  monticule.'] 

Mon-tlc'u-lato  (m5n-tTk'u-liit),  a.  Furnished  with 
rnoiitirloH  or  little  elevations. 

Mon'tl-cule  fni(jn'tT-kul),  -n.     See  Monticle. 

Mon-tlc'n-lous  (mSn-tik'u-lus),  a.     Monticulate. 

Mon'tl-lorm  (inon'tT-fSrm),  <■/.  [L.  moiis.,  montis^ 
mountain  f  ■form.']     Resembling  a  mountain  in  form. 

Mon-tlg'e-nous  (mCn-tij'e-nuR),  (1.  [L.  montigena; 
mons,  luontis,  iiioiMitain  -\-  the  root  of  gignere  to  beget.] 
I'roiliued  on  a  mountain. 

i;  Mon^tOlr'  (F.  moN'twar' ;  E.  rti5n'twSr),  v.  [F.,  fr. 
monter  to  mount.  See  Montant.]  A  stone  used  in 
mnunting  a  horse  ;  a  horse  block. 

Mon'ton  (m5n't!5n).  n.  [Sp.]  {Mining)  A  heap  of 
or.-  ;  a  mass  undergoing  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

Mon-tross'  (mr»n-tr5w').  n.    See  Matross.     [Ohs.'] 

Mon'turo(m5n'tSr  ;  U5),  n.  [F.,fr.  monger  to  mount. 
Rcc  Montoir.]  That  on  which  anything  is  mounted;  a 
setting;  hence,  a  Raddle  horse.     [Ofc.T.]  Spmxrr, 

Mon^a-ment  (-ij-mrnt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vwmimentum, 
fr.  wonrrr  to  remind,  admonish.  See  Monition,  and  cf, 
Moniment.]  1.  Komelhinp  which  stands,  or  remains,  to 
keep  in  remembrance  what  is  past ;  n  memorial. 

Of  ancient  British  art 
A  ploasing  monumml.  Philips. 

Our  lirmscd  nrrn-i  hun:,'  up  for  monvmrntn.         Shak. 
2.  A  building,  pillar,  stone,  or  the  like,  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  a  person,  e%-ent,  a(-tion,  etc.  ; 
OH,  the  WashinRton  monument:  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
fncnt.     Also,  a  tomb,  with  memorial  inscriptions. 
On  yniir  fnmrly'n  oM  inrmvmmt 
Hnric  rnournfiil  i-pit(iph«.  nnd  do  all  rite* 
That  aiijicrtnin  iintn  ri  lirinul.  Shnk. 


3.  A  stone  or  other  permanent  object,  serving  to  indi 
cate  a  limit  or  to  mark  a  boundary. 

4.  A  saying,  deed,  or  example,  worthy  of  record. 
Act^  iind  Monuments  ut  tliebf  latter  and  penluus  I'-^^'h.     Foxe. 
Syn.  — Memorial ;  remembrance;  tomb;  cenotaph. 
Mon'U-men'tal  (mOu'S-mCn'trtl),  a.     [L.   monumen- 

talis:  cf.  F.  ■monumental.']    1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suit> 
able  for,  a  monument ;  as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a   monument ;    memorial ;    preserving 

memory.     "  Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak."  Milton. 

A  wi.irk  uutlastiiiy  niojitiinvntul  brass.  I'ope. 

Mon^a-men'tal-ly,  adv.    1.  By  way  of  memorial. 

2.  By  means  of  monumeuts. 

Mon-u're-i(i  (m5n-u're-Td  or  -Id),  n.  [Man-  +  ure- 
id.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  complex  nitroge- 
nous substances  regarded  as  derived  from  one  molecule 
of  urea;  as,  alloxan  is  a  TJiO?;^^^.  [Written  also  7non- 
ureide.] 

Moo  (mo),  (I.,  adv.,  &  n.     See  Mo.     \_Ohs.]     Chaucer. 

Moo  (moo),  V.  i.  [ttnp.  •&  p.  p.  Mooed  (mood) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Mooino.]  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make  the 
noise  of  a  cow  ;  to  low  ;  —  a  child's  word. 

Moo,  n.     The  lowing  of  a  cow. 

Mood  (mood),  It.  [The  same  word  as  mode,  perb.  in- 
fluenced by  7»ow/ temper.  See  Mode.]  1.  Manner  ;  style  ; 
mode  ;  logical  form  ;  nmsical  style  ;  manner  of  action  or 
being.     See  Mode  (which  is  the  preferable  form). 

2.  {Graiyi.)  Manner  of  conceiving  and  expressing  ac- 
tion or  being,  as  positive,  possible,  hypothetical,  etc., 
without  regard  to  other  accidents,  such  as  time,  person, 
number,  etc.  ;  as,  the  Indicative  mood ;  the  infinitive 
mood  ;  the  subjunctive  mood.     Same  as  Mode. 

Mood.  7?.  [OE.  mood,  mod,  AS.  7ndd  mind,  feeling, 
heart,  courage  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  mod,  D.  moed, 
OHG.  rnuot,  G.  7nuth,  mut,  couratre,  Dan.  &  Sw.  jnod, 
Icel.  ?no3r  wrath,  Goth,  mods.]  Temper  of  mind  ;  tem- 
porary state  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  passion  or  feeUng  ; 
humor  ;  as,  a  melancholy  mood  ;  a  suppliant  mood. 

Till  at  the  last  aslaked  was  his  mood.         Chaucer. 
Fortunt  is  merry. 
And  m  this  mood  will  give  us  anything.  Shak. 

The  desperate  recklessness  of  her  mood.     lUncthonic. 

Moo'der  (mo'der),  r?.     Mother.     \_Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

Mood'i-ly  (mood'T-ly),  adv.     In  a  moody  manner. 

Moodl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  moody  ; 
specifically,  liability  to  strange  or  violent  moods. 

i;  Moo'dir  (moo'der),  n.  [Ar.  mvdir.']  The  governor 
of  a  province  in  Egypt,  etc.     [Written  also  mudir.] 

Mood'ish  (mood'isb),  a.     Moody.     [O65.] 

Mood'lsh-ly,  adv.     Moodily.     lObs.] 

Mood'y  (-5).  «•  [Compar.  Moodier  (-T-er) ;  siiperl. 
Moodiest.]  [AS.  7»(3':/(5r  courageous,]  1.  Subject  to  va- 
rying moods,  especially  to  states  of  mind  which  are  un- 
amiable  or  depressed. 

2.  Hence:    Out  of  humor;  peevish;  angry;    fretful; 

also,  abstracted  and  pensive  ;  sad  ;  gloomy  ;  melancholy. 

"  Every  peevish,  moody  malcontent."  Roue. 

Arouse  thee  from  thy  nioo-/.'/ dream  I     Sir  W.  Scolt. 

Syn.  — Gloomy;  pensive;  sad;  fretful;  capricious. 

Moolah  (mijo'la),  Moollah,  n.    See  Mollah. 

Mool'ley  (mool'ly),  n.     Same  as  Mulley. 

Moon  (mocm),  n.  [OE.  mone,  AS.  muria ;  akin  to  D. 
maan,  OS.  i:  OHG.  mano,  G. 
mond,  Icel.  mani,  Dan.  maane, 
Sw.  m<hi€,  Goth,  mcna,  Lith. 
menS,  L.  7nen.^is  month,  Gr. 
fiTJuy}  moon,  fi^v  month,  Skr. 
mas  moon,  month  ;  prob.  from 
a  root  meaning  to  measure  (cf. 
Skr.  md  to  measure),  from  its 
serving  to  measure  the  time. 
V271.  Cf.  Mete  to  measure, 
Menses,     Monday,     Month.] 

1.  The  celestial  orb  wliich 
revolves  round  the  earth  ;  the 
satellite  of  the  earth  ;  a  secondary  planet,  whose  light, 
borrowed  from  the  sun,  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and 
serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  The  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  2,1G0  miles,  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  240,000  miles,  and  its  mass  is  one  eightieth  tha:;  of 
the  earth.     See  Lunar  moi\th,  under  Month. 

The  crescent  muun,  the  diadem  of  night.        Coicper. 

2.  A  secondary  planet,  or  satellite,  revolving  about 
any  member  of  the  solar  system  ;  as,  the  moons  of  Jupi 
ter  or  Saturn. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  the  moon  in  making  one  rev- 
olution in  her  orbit ;  a  month.  Shak. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  crescentlike  outwork.    See  Half-moon. 

Moon  blindneBD.  <a)  (Far.)  A  kind  of  ophthalmia  li:iMr> 
to  rr.'iir  at  iiit.rvnls  of  thvrr  >>r  Inur  \\  .■.■!%,..  i/'i  i.l/'-M 
llfuicralnpia.  —Moon  dial,  a  di;i]  us.-d  t'l  indi<atf  tinii.' 
by  ninoiiliglit.  —  Moon  face,  a  round  fitce  likr  a  full  monn. 
—  Moon  madness,  lunacy.  [Poetic]  —  Moon  month,  a  luiKir 
nii'iith.  -  Moon  trefoil  (Bot.),  a  shrubby  species  of  medii. 
{Mr-lirii'iu  'irhorcin.  See  Medic.  ■  Mooa  year,  a  lunar 
year,  consisting  of  lunar  mouths,  being  sometimes  twelvo 
and  sometimes  thirteen. 

Moon,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mooned  (moond) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Moonino.]     To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

If  they  wimUl  have  it  to  he  exccrdinc  wliitr-  inderd.  thcv 
seethe  it  ytt  once  more,  after  it  }uith  been  thus  buiim  il  uiiil 
Jlionnc't.  I/c!hiud. 

Moon,  1'.  i.  To  act  as  if  n'oonstruck  ;  to  wander  or 
gaze  about  in  an  abstracted  manner. 

Tvl>.l<v  \i'riH  tii'Minitif/  down  the  river  by  liiniirlf.     C  Kinq:fhy. 

Moon'boam'  (-bem').".  A  r.ny  of  liyht  from  the  moon. 

Moon'bllnd'  (-blind'),  «•     Dim-sighted;  piirl)lind. 

Moon'bllnk'  (-blTnk').  n-  A  temporary  blindness,  or 
inii):iirnifnt  of  siglit,  said  to  he  causeil  by  sleeping  in  the 
nionnliLrlit ;  —  somrlimes  called  nyctaln/na. 

Moon'call'  (-Uiif^),  7i.  1.  A  monster;  a  false  concep- 
tion ;  n  mass  of  fiesliy  matter,  generated  in  the  uterus. 

2.   A  rlnlt ;  n  sttijiid  fellow.  Dj't/den. 


Phases  of  the  flfoon. 


MoonGsh  ( Vomer  setij^ennis). 


Moon'-CUl'ml-na'tlng  (moon'kul'mT-na'tlug),  a.  Cul- 
minating, or  coming  to  tlie  meridian,  at  or  about  the 
same  time  with  tlie  moon  ;  —  said  of  n  star  or  stars,  esp. 
of  certain  stars  selected  beforeliand,  and  naujed  in  an 
ephemeris  (as  the  Nautical  Almanac^,  as  suitable  to  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  moon  at  culmination,  for 
determining  terrestrial  longitude. 

Mooned  (mooud  or  mobn'gd),  a.  Of  or  resembling 
tlie  moon;  symbolized  by  the  moon.  *' Sharpening  in 
mooned  horns.^    ''■^Mooned  Ashtaroth.'"  Milton. 

Moon'er  (moon'erj,  n.  One  who  abstractedly  wanders 
or  gazes  about,  as  if  moonstruck.     \_R.]  Dickens. 

Moon'er-y  (->■),  n.     Conduct  of  one  who  moons.    {R.l 

Moon'et  (-et),  n.     A  little  muon.     [/;.]         Bp.  Hull. 

Moon'-eye'  (-!').  n.  1.  An  eye  affected  by  the  moon  ; 
also,  a  disease  in  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

2.  {Zool.)  {a)  Any  species  of  American  fresh-water 
fishes  of  the  genus  Ilyodon,  esp.  //.  tergisus  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  adjacent  waters,     {b)  The  cisco. 

Moon'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the 
moon  ;  moonblind  ;  dim-eyed ;  purblind. 

Moon'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.     Having  a  round,  full  face. 

Moon'fish  (moon'frsh'),  71.  {Zool.)  (a)  An  Ameri- 
can marine  fish  {Vomer 
setipennis);  —  called  also 
bhmtnosed  shiner,  horse- 
Jish,  and  sunjish.  {b)  A 
broad,  thin,  silvery  ma- 
rine fish  {Selene  vomer) ; 
—  called  also  lookdou-n, 
and  silver  7noonji:>h. 
(c)  The  mola.    See  Suk- 

FISH,  1. 

Moon'flow^er  (nioon'flou'er),  n.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  ox- 
eye  daisy; — called  also  monu  dai.-iy.  {b)  A  kind  of 
morning  glory  {Ipojncea  Bona-nox)  with  large  white  flow- 
ers niifiiint;  at  night. 

BToon,{r  (iiioT.iig),  n.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Muno. 

Wloon'glade'  (-glad''),  7^.  The  bright  reflection  of  the 
moonV  li^;ht  oil  an  expanse  of  water.     [Poetic] 

Mco'nie  (uicKi'nl),  ?i.  {Zool.)  The  European  goldcrest. 

Moou'ish  (n.uun'Ish),  a.     Like  the  moon  ;  variable. 

Uiing  but  a  mounhh  youth.  Shak. 

Moonless,  a.     Being  without  a  moon  or  moonlight. 

Koon'light'  (-lit'),  "■  The  light  of  the  moon.  — d. 
Occurring  during  or  by  moonlight ;  characterized  by 
moonlight. 

Moon'llng  (-ITng),  tz.    A  simpleton  ;  a  lunatic.    [Obs."] 

Moon'Ut  (-nt')i  "■  Illumined  by  tlie  moon.  "The 
moonlit  sea."    Moore.     **  Moonlit  dells."     Lowell. 

Moon'rak'er  (-rak'er),  7/.  {Xaut.)  Same  as  Moonsail. 

Moon'rlse'  (-riz'),  n.  The  rising  of  the  moon  above 
the  horizon  ;  also,  the  time  of  its  rising. 

Moon'sall'  {-sal'),  n.  {JVnut.)  A  sail  sometimes  car- 
ried ill  light  winds,  above  a  skysail.         R.  II.  Dajia,  Jr. 

Mcon'seed'  (-sed'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant  of 
the  genus  ]\!''}i  ispermum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  crescent- 
like  form  of  the  seeds. 

Moon'set'  (-s5t'),  n.  The  descent  of  the  moon  below 
the  horizon ;  also,  the  time  when  the  moon  sets. 

r  Moon'shee  (-&he),7i.  [Hind,  munshi,  fr.  Ar.  munshi 
a  writer,  autlior,  .■secretary,  tutor.]  A  Mohammedan  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  of  language.     [India'] 

Moon'shine'  (-shin'),  n.    1.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  Hence,  show  without  substance  or  reality. 

3.  A  month.     [R.]  Shak. 

4.  A  i)r(]iaration  of  eggs  for  food.     [06^.] 
Moon'shlne',  n.     Monnlight.     [7?.]  Clarendon. 
Moon'Shin  er  (-ehin'er),  n.    A  person  engaged  in  illicit 

distilling;  —  so  called  because  the  work  is  largely  done 
at  night.     [Cant.  U.  S.] 
Moon'shin'y  (-y))  ^'    Moonlight.    [Colloq.] 

I  uc'iit  to  see  them  in  a  uioonshin;/  night.     Addinon. 

Moon'Stone'  (-stou'),  71.  {Min.)  A  nearly  pellucid 
variety  of  ffldi^par,  showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflections 
from  within.  It  is  used  as  a  gem.  Tlie  best  specimens 
come  from  Ceylon. 

Moon'Btrick'en  (-strTk''n),  a.    See  Moonstruck. 

Moon'struck  (-struk'),  a.  1.  Mentally  affected  or 
deranged  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  ;  lunatic. 

2.  Produced  by  the  f  upposed  hiflueuce  of  the  moon. 
"  Moonstruck  madness."  Milton. 

3.  Made  sick  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon, 
as  a  luiman  being;  made  imsuitable  for  food,  as  fishes, 
by  ,^uili  siipp'tM-d  influence. 

Moon'wort  (-wfirt'),  7;.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  herb  lunary 
or  hom-sty.  See  Honesty.  (/»)  Any  fern  of  the  genu's 
Bofrychium,  esp.  B.  Lunaria ;  —  so  named  from  the 
crescent-shaped  segments  of  its  frond. 

Moon'y  (-5')*  "•     !•  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  moon. 

Soft  and  jude  as  the  mnntnj  bcnni.     J.  li.  Drake. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  moon  ;  bearing  a  crescent. 

Unt  pnnn  the  miscreant  mnmiy  host 

Belorc  the  victor  cro^B  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

3.  Sillv;  weakly  sentimental.     [Colloq.'}        G.Eliot. 
Moor  (moor),  n.    [F.  More,  Mavre,  L.  Maurus  a  Moor, 

a  Mauritanian,  an  Inhabitant  of  Mauritania,  Gr.  MaOpo;  ; 
cf.  /LLavpo?  black,  dark.     Cf.  Morris  a  dance,  Morocco. 1 

1.  One  of  a  mixed  race  inhabiting  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  chietly  along  the  coiist  and  in  towns. 

2.  {Hist.)  Any  individual  of  the  swarthy  races  of  Af- 
rica or  Asia  which  have  adopted  the  Moliammedan  re- 
ligion. *'  In  Spanish  history  tlic  terms  Moors^  Saracens^ 
and  Arabs  are  synonymous."  Intirnat.  Cyc. 

Moor,  n.     [OK.  mor,  AS.  wior  moor,  morass;  akin  to 

D.  moer   moor,  G.  moor,  and  prob.  to  Goth,  marei  sen, 

E.  mere.  Sec  Mere  a  lake.]  1.  An  extensive  waste  cov- 
ered with  patches  of  heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  80il> 
but  Bometimes  marshy,  and  alKiunding  in  peat ;  a  heath. 

In  hf  r  girlif-h  oge  Blie  kejd  phcep  on  the  uioor.     Carcw. 
2.  A  game  preserve  consisting  of  moorland. 
Moor  buzzard  iSCoiil.),  the  marsh  harrier.    [Prov.  £no.] 
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—Moor  coal  iOeolX  a  friablp  variety  of  lipiite.  —  Moor 
cock  fZooL)^  tlifi  male  of  the  m(.i<r  fowl  or  n-d  ^rouHe  r.f 
Kiii-(j])e.  —  Moor    coot.      {ZouLi    Sec;   Uallinulk.  —  Moor 

fowl.  {/.<"'>L)  (//I  T}ir  Ku- 
ropL'auptiirmi^MiU'ii'  rnl 
grouso  l/.nanjii's    .s.-n/i- 

CtlSi.      ih)   Till!    Kurnprull 

heath  tifouse.  Seo  uuilor 
Heath. —Moor  game. 
(Zo'uL)  Saiiio  as  ^foor 
j'uwl  (abuvc).  —  Moor 
groBS  (/ff//'.),.i  tiifU-'l  prr- 
emiial  t;rasH  i  -S-  .^h  via 
crrule't),  fnuii'l  in  iumuu- 
tain  pastiin-s  nf  HiirM]n>. 
—  Moor  hawk  (/'>;'/.),  the  ■§ 

marsh     harrier.    -     Moor  

hen.    (Zanl.)  ui)  The  fn-  ^     .    ,  ^      . 

male  of  the,  moftr  fowl.     Moor  Fowl  (Layopus  Scotiau). 
ib)  A  gallimih',  esp.  the  .....  ., 

Kuropf  an  spi-ries.  See  GALUNn.E.  (r)  An  Australian  rail 
{Tribnuiix  rn)fr>tli.s).  —  MooT  monkey  {Xoul.l,  tho  black 
macaqiu-  of  Borneo  (MfU-finis  „'■' urns).  —'Moor  titling 
IZoul.i,  the  European  stoinuhat  i  Pratnnula  nibicol'i). 

moor  (moor),  V.  t.  [imp.  *S:  /).  p.  Moored  (moord)  ;  p. 
pr.&vb.n.  Mooring.]  [Prob.fr.D.;»'/rr('«  to  tie,  fasten, 
or  moor  a  ship.  See  Mar.]  1.  (.Vaw^)  To  fix  or  secure, 
as  a  Tessel,  in  a  particular  place  by  casting  anchor,  or  by 
fasteninj;  with  cablesor  chains ;  as,  the  vessel  was  moored 
in  the  Rtream  ;  they  moored  the  boat  to  the  wharf. 

2.  Fi^'. :  To  secure,  or  fix  firmly.  Brougham. 

Moor,  r.  i.    To  cast  anchor ;  to  become  fast. 

On  oozy  ground  his  galUys  moor.  Dryilcn. 

Moor'age  (-uj ;  48),  n.     A  place  for  mooring. 

Moornjall'  (-bal'),  «■  (Bat.)  A  fresh-water  alpa  (CM- 
dopfun-d  J-:iiijqropiln)  which  forms  a  globular  mass. 

Moor'band  (-bSndO,  ''•     See  Moorpan. 

Moor'ess  i.-t'--^),  n.  A  female  Mour  ;  a  Moorish  woman. 

Moor'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  confining  a  ship  to  a  par- 
ticular place,  by  means  of  anchors  or  fiwtenings. 

2.  Tliat  which  serves  to  confine  a  ship  to  a  place,  as 
anchors,  cables,  bridles,  etc. 

3.  pi.  The  place  or  condition  of  a  ship  thus  confined. 

And  the  tossed  bark  in  moorittos  BwinRS.  Moore. 

Mooring  block  (iVaiit.),  a  hea\T  block  of  cast  iron  some- 
times uyi'd  as  an  anchor  for  mooring  vessels. 

Moor'lsh,  »■  [From  2d  Moon.]   Hrving  the  character- 
istics of  a  moor  or  heath.     "  Maor.'t^h  fens."      Thomson. 
Moorish,  a.      [See  1st  Moor,  and  cf.  Morris,  Mo- 
resque.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Morocco  or  the  Moors ;  in 
the  style  of  tlie  ^IMoora. 

Mooriah  architecture,  the  style  developed  by  the  Moors 
in  tlie  later  Middle  Ages,  esp.  in  Spain,  ni  which  the  arch 
had  \\w  fi>nii  of  a  horseshoe,  and  thr-  ornamentation  ad- 
mitt. d  no  n- presentation  of  aniriKil  litC.  It  has  many 
points  i.f  rt-.-^ciuMance  to  the  Ar.il.i^ni  und  P.-rsian  styles, 
but  should  bi;  distinguished  from  tlitm.  See  Illnst.  un- 
der Moresque. 

Moor'land  (-liXud),?;.  [AS.  iiwrhnul'\  Laud  consist- 
ing of  a  moor  or  moors. 

Moor'pan'  (-pSu')^  "■  [Cf-  Ifnrd  pan,  nnder  Hard.] 
A  clayey  layer  or  pan  xmderlyiug  some  moors,  etc. 

Moor'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  species  of  English  granite, 
used  as  a  building  stone. 

llMoo'ruk  (mob'ruk).  7?.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
species  of  cassowary  {Casuarius  Bennetti)  found  in 
New  Britain,  and  noted  for  its  agility  in  running  and 
leaping.  It  is  smaller  and  lias  stouter  legs  than  the 
common  cassowary.  Its  crest  is  bilobed  ;  the  neck  and 
breast  are  bli.k  ;  the  back,  rufous  mixed  with  black; 
and  the  uiikcd  skin  of  the  neck,  blue. 

Moor'y  (.moui'J),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moors  ; 
marshy;  fenny;  boggy;  moorish.  Mortimer. 

As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moo)-}/  vales.    Fair/ttjr. 
A  kind  of  blue  cloth  made  in  India. 

Btdfonr  (.Ctjc.  of  India). 
Moose  Cmoos),  n.  [A  native  Indian  name  ;  Kniste- 
neaux  mouswah  ;  Algonquin  monse.  Mackenzie.']  (ZoUl.) 
A  large  cervine  mammal  {Alces  machHs.  or  A.  America- 
nw.5),  native  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  adult  male  is  about  as  large  as  a  horse,  and  lias  very 

large,  palmate 
antlers.  It 
clos<dy  resembles 
the  European 
elk,  ind  by  many 
zoologists  is  con- 
sidtred  the  same 
•species.  See  Elk. 


Moor'y,  7i. 


Moose  bird 
(Zo>  M,   1 1 
Canada J 
whisk  \ 

See    \\hi  ^— 

JACK  —  Moobe 
deer        bimc  as 
Moose  —  Moose 

fard  {/ooL),  a 
ocality  where 
moose,  in  winter, 
herd  together  in 
a  forest  to  feed 
and  for  mutual 
protection. 

Moose'wood' 

(-wood'),        "■ 

{Bo(.)  {a)  The 
etriped  maple 
{Acer Pc7nisii!raninn7}).     (b')  Leatherwood. 

Moot  (mot),  V.     See  1st  Mot.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Moot  (moot),  71.     (Shipbuilding)  A  ring  for  gauging 
wooden  pins. 

Moot,  V,  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  Mooted  ;_p.  pr.  &  vb. 
Mooting.]     [OE.  moten,  motien.  AS.  motinn  to  meet  or 
assemble  for  conversation,  to  discuss,  dispute,  fr.  7/J(5^ 


American  Mons-c  ( 


muoz,     Cf.  Meet  to  come  togetlier.]     1.  To  argiie  for 

and  against ;  to  delmte  ;  to  discuHS ;  to  propose  for  discuh- 
sion. 

A  prnbltrin  which  hardly  lias  hccn  mentioned,  much  1ci.h 
moolvil,  in  tliifl  country.  .Sir  »'.  IhimilUm. 

2.  Specifically:  Todiscusflby  way  of  oxercise  ;  toargne 
for  practice  ;  to  propound  and  discuss  in  a  mock  court. 

FirKt  H  cane  in  appointed  to  be  mootid  hy  certain  young  iiieii, 
ci'iilauiing  Koinc  duubttul  cniitrovertty.  Sir  T.  hiyot. 

Moot  (moot),  V.  i.  To  argue  or  plead  in  a  supposed 
case. 

'1  liiTc  in  ndiffcTcnce  between  moolitiy  mid  pleading  :  between 
feiicm;;  iiiid  ll^'btiiit,'.  f'-  Johkoh. 

Moot.  n.  [AS.  j/t 51,  gemot,  a  meeting  ; —usually  in 
conip.j  [Written  also  nio/c]  1.  A  meeting  for  discus- 
hinii  and  (iflil.-r.dion  ;  esp.,  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  a 
viiliigi-  or  <Iistii(t,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  tin*  discus- 
sion  and  (settU-iui-nt  of  matter*  of  common  interest  ;  — 
usually  in  composition  ;  as,  Mk-tnont.  J.  J!.  Ore^n. 

2.   [From  Moot,  i-.]      A  discussion  or  debate  ;    espe- 
cially, a  discussion  of  fictitious  causes  by  way  of  practice. 
The  pleading  need  in  courts  and  chancery  called  moots. 

Sir  T.  Llyot. 

Moot  case,  a  case  orfluestion  to  be  mooted  ;  a  disputa- 
ble case;  an  unsettled  question,  bnidin--  Moot  court, 
a  mock  court,  such  as  is  held  by  studcntK  nf  law  fur  i>rac'- 
ticing  the  conduct  of  law  cases.  —Moot  point,  a  puint  or 
question  to  be  debated  ;  a  doubtful  question. 

Moot,  a.  Suljji^ct,  or  open,  to  argument  or  discussion  ; 
undecided  ;  debatable  ;  mooted.  Locke. 

Moot'a-ble  (-i-b*l),  a.     Capable  of  being  mooted. 

Moot^er  (-er),  n.     A  diaputer  of  a  mooted  case. 

Moot'-hall'  (-hal'),        1  n.  [AS.  mothus.]    A  hall  for 

Moot'-hOUSe'  (-hous')*  (  puldic  meetings  ;  a  hall  of 
juflgiucnt.      [Obs.]     "The  moot-hnl!  of  lli/roil."    Wydif. 

Moot'-hiir  (-hilO,  «■  (0.  Kng.  Low)  A  hill  of  meet- 
ing or  council ;  an  elevated  place  in  the  open  air  where 
public  assemblies  or  courts  were  held  by  the  Saxons  ;  — 
called,  in  Scotland,  mute-hill.  J.  L'.  Green. 

Moot'man  (-man),  n . ,-  jA.  Mootmen  (-mSn).  ( O.  Lng. 
Law)  One  who  argued  moot  cases  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Mop  (mSp),  ri.  [See  Mope.]  A  made-up  face  ;  agri- 
mace.  "  Wliat  mops  and  mowes  it  makes  !  "  Beau.  &  FL 

Mop,  V.  i.     To  make  a  wry  mouth.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Mop,  71.  [Cf.  W.  mop,  mopa,  Ir.  moipal,  Gael,  moi- 
beal,  moibean;  or  OF.  mappe  a  napkin  (see  Map,  Nap- 
kin).] 1.  An  implement  for  washing  floors,  or  the  like, 
made  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums,  or 
coarse  yam,  fastened  to  a  handle.  Su-ijt. 

2.  a' fair  where  servants  are  hired.     [_Prov.  Eng.'] 

3.  The  young  of  any  animal ;  also,  a  young  girl ;  a 
moppet.     iProv.  Eng.}  JfaUiucU. 

Mop  head,  (a)  The  end  of  a  mop.  to  which  the  thrums 
or  rags  are  fastened,  ih)  A  clamp  for  holding  the  thrums 
or  rags  of  a  mop.    [  (J.  6'.] 

Mop,  V.  t.  {imp.  &:p.  p.  Mopped  (m5pt) ;  p-pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Mopping.]  To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop,  or  as  with  a 
mop  ;  as,  to  77io^  a  floor  ;  to  mop  one's  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Mop'board^  (-bord'),  n,  {Carp.)  A  narrow  board 
nailed  against  the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor  ;  skirt- 
ing board  ;  baseboard.     See  Baseboard. 

Mope  (mop),  V.   i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moped  (mopt) ; 

p.  pr.  &.  vb.   71.  Moping.]      [Cf.  D.  moppen  to  pout, 

Prov.  G.  muffen  to  sulk.]    To  be  dull  and  spiritless. 

"il/oj:>i>i(/ melancholy."  Milton. 

A  sickly  part  of  one  true  GCDEe 

Cuuld  uol  fiu  mope.  S/iak. 

Mope,  V.  i.    To  make  spiritless  and  stupid.     {Obs.'\ 
Mope,  71.     A  dull,  spiritless  person.  Burton. 

Mope'-eyed'  (mopld'),  a.     Shortsighted;  purblind. 
Mope'tUl  (mop'ful),  a.     Mopish.     [B.} 
Mop'lsh  (mop'Ish),  a.     Dull;  spiritless;  dejected.— 
Mop'fsh-ly,  arfr.  — Mop'ish-ness,  n. 

Moplah  (mCpla),  7i.  [Malayalain  mappila.l  One 
of  a  class  of  Mohammedans  in  Malabar. 

Mop'pet  (-pSt),  n.  [From  3d  Mop.]    1.  A  rag  baby  ;  a 
puppet  made  of  cloth  ;  hence,  also,  in  fondness,  a  little 
girl,  or  a  woman. 
2.  (Zo'vL)  A  long-haired  pet  dog. 
Mop'aey  \  (mSp'sv),  n.    1-  A  moppet. 
Mop'sy    f   2.  A  slatternly,  untidy  woman.  lialliu-ell. 
Mop'sl-cal  (-knl),  a.     Shortsighted  ;  mope-eyed. 
Mop'sUck'  (-stik'),  71.     The  long  handle  of  a  mop. 
Mo'pus  (nio'pus),  71.  A  mope  ;  a  drone.  [Obs.]   Swift. 
I!  Mo-quette'  (m5-kgt'),  «•     [F.]    A  kind  of  carpet 
having  a  short  velvety  pile. 

IlMor'a  (mor'a),  7?.  [It.]  A  game  of  guessing  the 
number  of  fingers  extended  in  a  quick  movement  of  the 
hand,  —  much  played  by  Italians  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mo'ra  (mo'ra),  ?;.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  tree  of  Gui- 
ana and  Trinidad  {Dimorphandra  exceha) ;  also,  its  tim- 
ber, used  in  shipbuilding  and  making  furniture. 

II  Mo'ra,  71.  [L.]  (Ro7n.  &  Civil  Law)  Itelay  ;  esp., 
culpable  delay ;  postponement. 

Mo-ralne' (mo-ran'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Prov.  G.  T^iwr  stones 
broken  off.  It.  7nora  a  heap  of  stones,  hillock,  G.  miirbe 
soft,  broken  up,  OHG.  murtiwi,  AS.  vtearu  tender.  Gr. 
^apaiVeif  to  cause  to  wither,  Skr.  mla  to  relax.]  (Geol  ) 
An  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones  carried  forward 
and  deposited  by  a  glacier.  Lt/ell. 

r:^  If  the  moraine  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  glacier 
it  IS  a  tirminal  moraine  ;  if  at  the  side,  a  latfral  moraive  ; 
if  parallel  to  the  side  on  the  central  portion  of  the  glacier, 
a  met/ial  morainr.  See  Rhist.  of  Glacier.  In  the  last 
case  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  moraines  of 
the  branches  of  tlie  glacier.  A  ground  7noraine  is  one 
beneath  the  mass  of  ice. 

Mo-rainlc  (-ik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  moraine. 
Mor'al  (mor'i/l),  a.     [F.,  fr.  L.  moralis,  fr.  mos,  ma- 
ris, inamier,  custom,  habit,  way  of  life,  conduct.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  duty  or  obligation  ;  pertaining  to  those  inten- 
tions and  actions  of  which  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and 


ffemot,  a  meeting,  an  assembly  ;  akin  to  Icel.  mot,  MHG.  |  vice,  are  predicated,  or  to  the  rules  by  which  such  inten- 


tionfl  and  actions  ought  to  be  directed ;  relating  to  th« 
practice,  inaiiners,  or  conduct  of  men  as  social  Udngs  in 
relation  to  each  other,  as  respects  right  and  wrong,  uo  for 
tt»  they  are  properly  subject  to  rulea. 

Keep  nt  tlic  len*t  within  the  coinpae*  of  morai  octtoni,  which 

have  in  tbeni  vice  or  virtue.  J/uokrr. 

.Mankind  ih  broken  Ioom;  from  moral  bandi.    Jlryrlm. 

Slie  had  wandered  without  rule  or  guidance  in  a  moral  wil- 
deriie**.  J/uvl/iom^. 

2.  Conformed  to  accepted  rules  of  right ;  acting  in 
conformity  with  such  rules;  virtuous;  jutst :  an,  a  moral 
man.  Used  sometimes  in  distinction  from  religivuz  ;  asy 
a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  life. 

TIic  wifccr  and  more  moral  port  of  mankind.    Sir  J/.  Hale. 

3.  Capable  of  right  and  wrong  action  or  of  l>eing  gov- 
erned by  a  sense  of  right ;  subject  to  the  law  of  duty. 

A  moral  at'ent  i*  a  bc-iu^'  cupuhle  of  tho»>e  actioim  thnt  have  a. 
moral  quuhty.  and  which  cun  properly  be  deuominated  ^'mkI  or 
evil  ill  tx  moral  tcnb*:.  J.  Hdwar'lt. 

4.  Acting  upon  or  through  one's  moral  nature  or  Benso 
of  right,  or  suited  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  as.  moral  ar- 
guments; wjoro/ considerations.  Sometimes  opposed  tO' 
•material  Ai\i\  jihysical ;  as,  moral  ijreHhure  or  support. 

B.  Supported  by  reason  or  proljability ;  practically 
Hiitlirieiit;  —  opposed  tolegal  or dtvwnstruble ;  aii,viora[ 
f\idfine  ;  a  moral  certainty. 

6.  Serving  to  teach  or  convey  a  moral;  as,  a  moral 
les.Hon  ;  moral  tales. 

Moral  agent,  a  being  who  is  capable  of  acting  with  ref- 
erence to  right  and  wrong.  —  Moral  certainty,  a  very  high, 
degree  of  probaljilitv,  although  not  demonstrable  ae  a. 
certainty  ;  apr'Iiiiljilitv  ol  so  liigh  adt-gree  that  it  can  be 
confidently  acted  upon  in  theatlairsof  life;  as,  there  is- 
amoral  (frtfn'ufi/  (A  1  i.s  t,'iiilt.-  Moral  InBanlty.  insanit/, 
sncullrd,  of  till- iin.r;d  hv.st.-iii  ;  badness  alh-g'-d  to  be  ir- 
n-spoiiHihlf.  -  Moral  phlloBophy.  the-  science  of  duty  ;  the 
sciriut'  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  condilion  of  man. 
as  a  moral  being,  of  the  duties  which  result  from  his. 
moral  relations,  and  the  rea-sons  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed. —  Moral  play,  an  allegorical  jilay  ;  a  morality.  [t/b.f.\ 
—  Moral  Benae.  the  poweiiof  moral  judgment  and  feeling: 
the  caprt*  itv  tit  pt-rccive  what  is  riglit  i<r  wr<iiig  in  moral 
eMndu(  t,  aiid  to  approve  or  disapi)rove.  indi-pi-ndently  of 
edtiratinii  or  the  knowledge  of  any  pohitivr  rnh-  or  law.— 
Moral  theology,  theology  applied  to  morals  ;  practical  the- 
ology :  casuistry. 

Mor'al  (mSr'al),  n.  1.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life  ;  manner  of  living  as  regards  riglit  and 
wrong;  conduct;  behavior; — usually  in  the  plural. 

Corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make  them.    South. 

2.  The  inner  meaning  or  significance  of  a  fable,  a  nar- 
rative, an  occurrence,  an  experience,  etc.  ;  the  practical 
lesson  which  anything  is  designed  or  fitted  to  teach  ;  the 
doctrine  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  a  maxim. 

Thus  nioy  we  gather  honev  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  tlevil  himself.  .Sfmk. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  talc.  JohtiMjn. 

We  prntest  againet  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  com- 
edy ie  one  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Jtacaulay. 

3.  A  morality  play.     See  Morality,  5. 

Mor'al,  V.  i.     To  moralize.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

II  Mo^rale'  ^mS'ral'),  n.  [F.  See  Moral,  a."]  The 
moral  condition,  or  the  condition  in  other  respects,  so  far 
as  it  is  atTected  by,  or  dependent  upon,  moral  considera- 
tions, such  as  zeal,  spirit,  hope,  and  confidence  ;  mental 
state,  as  of  a  body  of  men,  an  army,  and  the  like. 

Mor'al-er  (mSr'Ql-er),7i.    Amoralizer.    [Obs.']    Shak. 

Mor'al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  maxim  or  saying  embody- 
ing a  moral  truth.  Farrar. 

Mor'al-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  moraliste.']  1.  One  who  mor- 
alizes; one  who  teaches  or  animadverts  upon  the  duties 
of  life  ;  a  writer  of  essays  intended  to  correct  vice  and 
inculcate  moral  duties.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties ;  a  person  who  lives 
in  conformity  with  moral  rules;  one  of  correct  deport- 
ment and  dcilings  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  —  sometimes 
used  in  contradistinction  to  one  whose  life  is  controlled 
by  religious  motives. 

The  love  (in  the  moralist  of  virtue,  but  in  the  Christian)  of 
God  himself.  Hammond, 

Mo-ral'I-ty  (m6-r51t-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  Mobauties  (-ttz). 
[L.  inoralitas:  cf.  F.  moralite.']  1.  The  relation  of  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  the  moral  standard  or  rule ; 
quality  of  an  intention,  a  character,  an  action,  a  princi- 
ple, or  a  sentiment,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  right. 

The  mornlity  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom  of  that 
principle,  bv  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent's  puwer.  having 
all  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action, 
either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  South. 

2.  The  quality  of  an  action  which  renders  it  good  ;  the 
conformity  of  an  act  to  the  accepted  standard  of  right. 

Of  morahtec  he  was  the  flower.  Chawxr. 

T  am  bold  to  think  that  moraUly  is  capable  of  demonstni- 

tion.  ^o^-^- 

3.  The  doctrines  or  rules  of  moral  duties,  or  the  duties 
of  men  in  their  social  character;  ethics. 

The  end  of  mnralitv  i=  to  procure  the  affectionB  to  obey  rea- 
Bon.  and  not  to  invade  it.  Bacon. 

The  system  of  morahty  to  be  gathered  oot  of  .  ,  .  ancient 
sages  falls  very  short  of  that  dehvered  in  the  gospeL  Stcxft. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  moral  and  social  duties;  recti- 
tude of  life ;  conformity  to  the  standard  of  right ;  vir- 
tue ;  as,  we  often  admiJe  the  politeness  of  men  whose 
moraliti/  we  question. 

6-  A  "kind  of  allegorical  play,  so  termed  because  it  con- 
sisted of  discourses  in  praise  of  morality  between  actors 
representing  such  characters  as  Charity.  Faith.  Death, 
Vice,  etc.  Such  plays  were  occasionally  exhibited  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Struit. 

6.  Intent ;  meaning  ;  moral.     [06^.] 

Taketh  the  moralih/  thereof,  good  men.        Chavcer. 

Mor'al-l-za'tion  (mor'^l-T-za'shun'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mora- 
lisation.]  1.  The  actof  moralizing  ;  moral  reflections  or 
discourse. 

2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense.  T.  Warfon. 


usSi    unite,    r^dej    full,    up,    firn ;    pity ; 


food,   fo-oti    out.   oUj      chair;    go;    Biag.   l&k;    tben,  tHin;    bow;    xli  =  z  in  azure. 


MORALIZE 

Mor'al-lze  (m5r'al-Iz),  r.  /.    [hnp.  &  p.  p.  Moralized  ; 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moraliziso  (-i-zlng).]      \0i.  F. 
moraliser.}     1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose  ;  to  explain  \ 
in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  draw  a  moral  from. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb.    V Estrange. 
Did  he  not  nioralize  this  spectacle  ?  Mat. 

2.  To  furnish  with  moral  lessons,  teachings,  or  exam- 
ples ;  to  lend  a  moral  to. 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 

By  Wibdum,  moralize  liis  pensive  road.  it  ordsworth. 

3.  To  render  moral ;  to  correct  the  morals  of. 
It  hadalarL'e  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people  of 

the  countrv.  ^-  A'<.».^<>i/. 

4.  To  give  a  moral  quality  to ;  to  affect  the  moral 
quality  of,  either  for  better  or  worse. 

Gnnd  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mor'al-Ize  (mSr'al-Iz),  r,  i.  To  make  moral  reflec- 
tions ;  to  regard  acts  and  events  as  involving  a  moral. 

Mor'al-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who  moralizes. 

Mor'al-ly,  ndv.  1.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  morahty. 

Bv  E'>nd.  •:nod  moralbj  eo  called,  "  bonum  honestum  "  ought 
chitfly  to  ht  understood.  ^outh. 

2.  Accordhag  to  moral  rules ;  virtuously.  "  To  live 
moralhiy  Dryden. 

3.  In  moral  qualities ;  in  disposition  and  character ; 
as,  one  wlio  physically  and  morally  endures  hardsliips. 

4.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion ;  according  to  the  usual  course  of  thmgs  and  human 
judgment ;  according  to  reason  and  probability. 

It  i«  uioralh  impossible  for  an  iiypocrite  to  keep  himself  long 
upon  his  t;uard.  L'Estran^e. 

Mo-rass'  (mo-rSs'),  n.  [OE.  marras,  mareis  (perh. 
through  D.  7noeras),  fr.  F.  tnarais,  prob.  from  L.  nuire 
sea,  in  LL.,  any  body  of  water;  but  perh.  influenced  by 
some  German  word.  See  Mere  a  lake,  and  cf.  Marsh.] 
A  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen. 

Morass  ore.    (Min.)  See  Hog  ore,  under  Bog. 

Mo-rasB'y  (-V-)i  «•     Marshy  ;  fenny,     [i?-]    Pennant. 

Mo'rate  (mo'rit),  n.     (Clienf.)  A  salt  of  moric  acid. 

Mo-ra'tion  (mS-ra'shiin),  7i.  [L.  vioratio.']  A  delay- 
ing or  tarrying;  delay.     [/?.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Mo-ra'vi-an  (-vt-un),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Moravia, 
or  to  tlie  United  Brethren.     See  Moravian,  n. 

Mo-ra'vl-an,  n.  (EccL  Hist.)  Cue  of  a  religious  sect 
called  the  United  Brethren  (an  offshoot  of  the  Hussites 
in  Bohemia),  which  formed  a  separate  church  in  Moravia, 
a  northern  district  of  Austria,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  After  being  nearly  extirpated  by  per- 
secution, the  society,  under  the  name  of  The  Renewed 
Church  oj  the  United  Brethren.,  was  reestablished  in 
17'22-35  on  the  estates  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Saxony. 
Called  also  HerrnhHtT. 

Mo-ra'vl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  religious  system  of 
-the  Moravians. 

Mor'ay  (mOr'a),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  mursena. 

IVIorn^ld  (nior'bid),  a.  [L.  morbidus.,  fr.  morbus  dis- 
ease ;  prob.  akin  to  7nori  to  die  :  cf.  F.  morbide.  It.  mor- 
bido.  See  Mortal.]  1.  Not  sound  and  healthful;  in- 
-duced  by  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  ;  diseased ; 
sickly;  as,  morbid  humors;  a  morbid  constitution;  a 
morbid  state  of  the  juices  of  a  plant.  "Her  sick  and 
T/(0)7/(V/ heart."  JIaicthorne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  disease  or  diseased  parts ;  as, 
viorbid  anatomy. 

Syn.  — Diseased  ;  sickly;  sick.  —  Morbid,  Diseased. 
Morbid  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  di^seastd, 
but  is  commonly  applied,  in  a  somewhat  technical  sense, 
to  cases  of  a  prolonged  nature  ;  as,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  a  morbid  sensibility,  etc. 

II  Mor'Tjl-flez'za  (mor^be-dSt'sA),  n.  [It.,  softness, 
delicacy.  See  Morbid.]  1.  {Fine  Arts)  Delicacy  or 
softness  in  the  representation  of  flesh. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  term  used  as  a  direction  in  execution, 
signifyitig.  with  extreme  delicacy.  Luihlen. 

Mor-bld'I-ty  (m&r-bld'T-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  bfing  morbid. 

2.  Morbid  quality  ;  disease  ;  sickness.        C  Kingsley. 

3.  Amount  of  disease  ;  sick  rate. 
Mor'bld  ly  (mor'bid-ly)»  "dr.     In  a  morbid  manner. 
Mor'bld  ness,  n.     The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  mor- 
bid ;  iii.Ml>idity. 

Mor-bil'lc  (raDr-bifTk),  |  a.      [L.  morbus  disease  -f 
Mor-bil'IC-al  (-I-knl),      )     -Jicure  (in  comp.)  to  make  : 
cf.   F.   vifirliljiijue.     See  -FY.]     Causing  disease ;    gener- 
ating a  sickly  state  ;  as,  viorbific  matter. 

Mor-blilOUS  (-bTl'ms),  a.  [LL.  morbilli  measles, 
dim.  of  L.  morbus  disease  :  cf.  F.  morbilieux.']  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ine.anle3  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  measles, 
or  rfsembliiig  the  eruptions  of  that  disease;  measly. 

Mor-bOS6'  t-bus'),  «.  [L.  morbosu.s,  fr.  morbus  dis- 
ease.]    I Voneeding  iFom  disease  ;  morbid;  unhealthy. 

.M-./lionf  tumors  and  excroscenccB  of  plants.  A'ay. 

Mor-boa'I-ty  (-bSsl-tJ),  n.  [L.  morbositns.'\  A  dia- 
tancd  ^t.it.-,  unhealthiness.      [/?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

|i  Mor  ceau'  (mOr'so'),  n.     [F.]     A  bit ;  a  morsel. 

Mor-da'clOU8  (mor-da'shHs),  a.  [L.  mordtix,  -ncis,  fr. 
monlire,  viorsuju,  to  bite.  See  Morsel.]  Biting;  given 
to  biting;  hence,  figuratively,  sarcastic  ;  uevere  ;  scatli- 
ing.  —  nSorda'clous-Iy,  adv. 

nior-dac'l-ty  i -dS.sT-ty ),  «.  [L.  mordncUas :  cf.  F. 
mord'i'ii'.  Srr  Mordacious.]  The  quality  of  being 
inonhiciouH  ;  biting  severity,  or  sarcastic  quality.   Itfrron. 

MOT'dant  (mOr'dr/nt),  ft.  [F.,  i».  pr.  of  mordre  to 
bit.',  L.  mordere.  See  Morsel.]  1.  Biting;  caustic; 
sarciHtic  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

2.  (Ih/rlngSc  C'd/iro  Pn'ntinfj)  Serving  to  fix  «olor8. 

Mor'dant,  n.  [F,,  originally,  biting.]  1.  Any  cor- 
roding Miilwtance  used  in  etching. 

2.  (l>yein(j  &  Cnlieo  rrintinrj)  Any  substanco,  as 
alum  or  "copperas,  which,  having  a  twofold  attraction  for 
organic  tlbers  and  coloring  matter,  serves  as  a  bond  of 
.tuion,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to,  or  bites  in,  the  dyes. 
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3.  {Gilding)  Any  sticky  matter  by  which  the  gold  leaf 
is  made  to  adhere. 

Mor'dant  (mor'dant),  %\  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mordanted  ; 
p.  pf.  &  vb.  n.  Mordanting.]  To  subject  to  the  action 
of,  or  imbue  with,  a  mordant ;  as,  to  mordant  goods  for 
dyeing. 

Mor'dant-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

I'  Mor-den'te  (inOr-dSi/tfi),  7i.  [It.]  {Mus.)  An  em- 
bellisliiiiciit  rchcmbliiig  a  trill. 

Mor'di-can-cy  (mSr'dl-kcm-sj?),  n.  A  biting  qual- 
ity; corrosiveness.     [i?.]  Evelyn. 

Mor'di-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  mordicans,  p.  pr.  of  mor- 
dicare  to  bite,  fr.  mordere :  cf.  F.  mordicant.'\  Biting; 
acri'l ;  as,  tlie /'/orti/crr;// quality  of  a  body.    [7^]    Boyle. 

Mor  di-ca'tion  (-ka'slmn),  n.  [L.  mordicatio.']  The 
act  of  biting  or  corroding  ;  corrosion,     [i?.]  Bacon.  ' 

Mor'di-ca-tivo  (mor'di-ka-tlv),  rt.  [L.  mordicntivus.'] 
Biting;  corro.sive.     [/?.]  Holland. 

More  (mori,  n.  [AS.  mor.  See  Moos  a  waste.]  A 
hill.    [Prov.  A'wf/.]  Halliwell. 

More,  n.  [AS.  more.,  moru;  akin  to  G.  mohre  carrot, 
OHG.  moraha,  morha.']     A  root.     [Ois.]  Chancer. 

VHore,  a.,  CO mpar.  iPositive  icanting ;  super!.  Most 
(most).]  [OE.  moi-e,  viarc^  and  (orig.  neut.  and  adv.) 
mOy  ma,  AS.  mara,  and  (as  neut.  and  adv.)  ma  ;  akin  to 
D.  7»eer,  OS.  7ner,  G.  mehr,  OHG.  mero,  mer,  Icel.  meiri, 
meirr^  Dan.  meere,  meer,  Sw.  inerOj  mer^  Goth,  maiza, 
a.,  mais,  adv.,  and  perh.  to  L.  major  greater,  coinpar.  of 
magnus  great,  and  magis,  adv.,  more.  V103.  Cf.  Most, 
Much,  Major.]  1.  Greater;  superior;  incrcaaed  ;  as: 
{a)  Greater  in  quantity,  amount,  degree,  quality,  and 
the  like  ;  —  with  the  singular. 

He  gat  7norc  money.  Chancer. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.         Stilton. 

C;^^  More,  in  this  sense,  was  formerly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  qualifying  word,— a, the,  this,  Ihelr, 
etc.,  —  wliich  now  requires  the  substitution  of  greater^ 
further,  or  the  like,  for  more. 

Whilst  sisters  nine,  which  dwell  on  Parnasee  height. 

Do  make  them  music  lor  their  more  dchght.  S/jenser. 

The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  tojjether. 

Arts  xix.  32. 
Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  jnore  contempt.       ShaK: 
(6)  Greater  in  number;  exceedmg  in  numbers ;  — with 
the  plural. 

The  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  inore  and  mightier 
than  we.  -'-  '■  '•  ■'■ 

2.  Additional ;  other;  as,  he  wept  because  there  were 
no  vwt'e  worlds  to  conquer. 

"With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more.  Pope. 

More,  n.  1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ; 
that  which  exceeds  or  surpasses  in  any  way  what  it  is 
compared  with. 

And  the  children  cf  Israel  did  bo,  and  gathered,  some  uiore. 
some  less.  Ea.  xvi,  I* . 

2.  That  which  is  in  addition  ;  something  other  and 
further ;  an  additional  or  greater  amount. 

They  that  would  have  »iore  and  more  can  never  have  enough. 

L'E»iranye. 

0  !    That  pang;  where  more  than  madness  lies.    B>iron. 
Any  more,    ia)  Anything  or  something  adiUtional   or 

further;  as,  I  do  not  n«.'cd  <n,ij  nunc.  On  AdvcibKilly  : 
Further;  beyond  a  certain  tinu-;  as,  do  not  tlaiik  ainj 
more  about  it.  —No  more,  nut  anythint:  more  ;  nothing  ni 
addition.  —  The  more  and  leas,  the  high  and  low.  [Vbs.\ 
Shak.     "  All  cried,  both  U\is  and  more.''     Chaucer. 

More,  (/(/(•.    1.  In  a  greater  quantity  ;  in  or  to  a  greater 
extent  or  degree,     (a)  With  a  verb  or  participle. 
Admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement.  Jhlton. 

(6)  With  an  adjective  or  adverb  (instead  of  the  suffix 
-er)  to  form  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  more  durable  ; 
more  active  ;  more  actively ;  juore  sweetly. 

Happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter.  Bacon. 

i3^="  Double  comparatives  were  common  among  writ- 
ers of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  for  some  time  later ; 
as,  more  brighter ;  more  dearer. 

The  duke  of  Milan 
And  his  more  braver  daughter.  Shak. 

2.  In  addition  ;  further ;  besides  ;  again. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more. 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 

1  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.  Matnn. 
More  and  more,  with  continual  increase.  "  Anion  tres- 
passed more  and  niore.''^  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23.  —The  more, 
to  a  greater  degree ;  by  an  added  <iuantity  ;  for  a  reason 
already  specified. —The  more  — the  more,  by  how  much 
more— bv  so  much  more.  "The  more  be  praised  it  m 
himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  m  very  deed 
it  was  not  in  him."  Milton.  — to  be  no  more,  to  have 
ceased  to  be  ;  as,  Cassius  is  no  more  ;  Troy  m  no  more. 

Those  oracles  wliicli  set  the  world  in  flames. 

Nur  ceased  to  burn  tdl  kingdoms  were  no  more.    Bliron. 

More,  1'.  ^  To  make  more  ;  to  increase.  [OAs.l  Gorier. 

Mo-reen' (nio-ren').  ".  [Cf.  Mohair.]  A  thick  woolen 
fabric,  watered  or  with  embossed  figures;  —used  in  up- 
holstery, for  curtains,  etc, 

Mor'el  (mSr'el),  7i.     [See  Moril.]     {Bot.)  An  edible 
fungus  {Morchella  escuhnta),  the  upper  part 
is  covered  with  a  reticulated  and  pitted 
hymonium.     It  is  used  as  food,  and  for 
fiavoriiig  sauces.     [Written   also  woriL] 

Mor'el,    n.       [See    Morru-e.]      {Bot.) 

1.  Nightsliade  ; —BO  called  from  its 
blackish  jiurple  berries.  [Written  also 
morell^.'\ 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry.     Sec  Morello. 
Groat   morol.   the  deadly  nightshade.— 

Petty   morel,  the  black  nightshade.    See 

NiOIITvMAIil'.. 

Moro'land  (mur'lftnd),  n.    Moorland. 

Mo-roUe'  (mft-rCl'),  n.  [F..  orig.  fem.  of  7uorrau 
black,  OF.  vinrrl,  fr.  Lli.  morrUus.  Cf.  MoRELLO,  Muil- 
RKY.]     {Hot.)  Nightshade.    See 'Jd  Morel. 
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MORIOPLASTY 

Mo-rel'lo  (mo-r511o),  n.  [Cf.  It.  morello  blackish, 
0¥.  morel.  Cf.  Morelle.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  nearly  black 
cherry  with  dark  red  flesh  and  juice,  —  used  chiefly  for 
preserving. 

||Mo-ren'do(mo-ranMo),a.&n.  [It.]  (.V»s.)  Dying; 
a  gradual  decrescendo  at  the  end  of  a  strain  or  cadence. 

More'ness  (mor'nSs),  n.     Greatness.     [OZ/s.]   Wyclif. 

More-O'ver  (mor-o'ver),  adv.  \_More  -f-  orer.^  Be- 
yond what  has  been  said  ;  further;  besides;  in  addition  ; 
furthermore  ;  also  ;  likewise. 

Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Besides,  Moreover.  Of  the  two  words,  7nore' 
over  is  the  stronger  and  is  properly  used  in  solemn  dis- 
course, or  when  what  is  added  is  important  to  be  consid- 
ered.   See  Besides. 

More'pork'  (mor'pork'),  n.  [So  named  from  its  cry.] 
{Zo'ol.)  The  Australian  crested  goatsucker  {JEgotheles 
Koim-Hollandise).  Also  applied  to  other  allied  birds,  as 
Podargi's  Curieri. 

Mo-resk'  (tnn-resk'),  a.  &  n.     Moresque.     [06«.] 

Mo-resque'  (uu.-resk'),  (i-  [F.,  fr.  It.  ;»oresco,  or  Sp. 
moriscu.  See  Morris.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  in  the  man- 
ner or  style  of,  the  Moor;s ; 
Moorish. —71.  The  Moresque 
style  of  architecture  or  dee- 
oration.  Qee  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, under  Moorish. 
[Written  also  7}iaxiresqur.'\ 

Morga-nat'lc  (m6r/ga- 
nSt'Ik),  a.  [LL.  7itatriino- 
nium  ad  morga7iaticam,  fr. 
morganatica  a  morning  gift, 
a  kind  of  dowry  paid  on  the 

morning  before  or  after  the  marriage,  fr.  OHG.  morgan 
morning,  in  morga7igcha  morning  gift,  G.  morgengabe. 
See  Morn.]  Pertaining  to,  in  the  manner  of,  or  desig- 
nating, a  kind  of  marriage^  called  also  left-handed  7nar- 
riage,  between  a  man  of  superior  rank  and  a  woman  of 
inferior,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  neither  the  latter 
nor  her  children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  pos- 
sessions of  her  husband.  Bra7ide  tt  C.  —  Mor'ga-nat'- 
Ic-al-ly  (-T-kfvl-ly),  adv. 

Mor'gay  (mSr'ga^,  n.  [W.  morgi  dogfish,  shark ; 
mor  sea  -j-  ci  dog.]  (Zo'ol.)  Tlie  European  small-spotted 
dogfish,  or  houndflsh.     See  the  Note  under  Houndfish. 

Mor'glay  (-gla),  n.  [Cf.  Claymore.]  A  sword. 
[OJj.]  Beait.  d-  Fl. 

Morgue  (mGrg),  n.  [F.]  A  place  where  the  bodies 
of  per.sons  found  dead  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be 
identified,  or  claimed  by  their  friends  ;  a  deadhouse. 

II  Mo'ri-a  (mo'ri-4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jawpta  folly.] 
Idiocy  ;  imbecihty  ;  fatuity ;  foolishness. 

Mo'rl-an  (-an),  n.     {Eth7iol.)  A  Moor.     [065.] 

In  vain  the  Turks  and  Morians  armed  be.    Fairfax. 

Morl-bund  (mSr'T-bund),  a.  [L.  morihundus,  from 
7/(ori>i  to  die.  See  Mortal.]  In  a  dying  state ;  dying; 
at  the  point  of  death. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund.     Copland. 

Mor'1-bund,  n.    A  dying  person,    [i^.] 

Mo'rlc  (mo'rik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived Iroia,  fustic  (see  Morin)  ;  as,  7noric  acid. 

Mortice  (mor'Is),  7i.     See  WoRisco,  7t. 

Mo-rlg'er-ate  (mo-rlj'er-at),  a.  [L.  morigeratus,  p. 
p.  of  iiiori'iirnri  to  comply  with.  See  Morigehous.] 
Obedient.    \Ohs.'] 

Mo-rlg^er-a'tion  (-a'shHn).  n.  [L.  morigeratio.']  Ob- 
sequiousness; obedience.     \^Obs.'\  Evelyn. 

Mo-rlg'er-OUS  (mo-rij'er-us),  a.  [L.  mo7-igerus  ;  mos, 
7i)07-is,  custom,  manner -f-r/e/'ere  to  bear,  conduct.]  Obe- 
dient ;  obsequious.     I0bs.'\  Brathwait. 

Mor'll  (mQr'Tl),«.  [F.  morHle ;  cf.  OHG.  morhila, 
G.  7uorchel,  OHG.  morha  carrot.  See  More  a  root.] 
{Bot.)  An  edible  fungus.     Same  as  1st  Morel. 

Mo'rin  (mo'rTn),n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  acid  properties  extracted  from  fustic  {Madura 
tinctorioy  formerly  called  Moras  tinctoria) ;  —  called  also 
moric  acid. 

Mo-rin'da  (mS-rlnMa),  «.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  rubia- 
ceous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  Piast  Indiau,  many  spe- 
cies of  which  yield  valuable  red  and  yellow  dyes.  Tlie 
wood  is  hard  and  beautiful,  and  used  for  gunstocks. 

Mo-rln'din  (-din),  w.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  dye.stuff  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  bark  of  an  East  Indian  plant 
{Morinda  citrifolia). 

Mor'1-nel' {mSr'i-nglO,  n.  [CWP.  morinelle.l  {Zool.) 
The  dotterel. 

Mo-rln'ga  (mo-rin'ga),  n.  [Malayan  murtinggi.} 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  Southern  India  and  Northern 
Africa.  One  species  {Moringa  2>terijgo.sprr7na)  is  the 
horse-radish  tree,  and  its  seeds,  us  well  as  those  of  iV. 
aptera,  are  known  in  commerce  as  ben  or  ben  7mts,  and 
yiidd  the  oil  called  oil  of  bnt. 

Mo-rln'gic  (inn-rTn'jIk),  *».  {Chem.)  Designating  an 
or<'iiiir  arid  obti^ined  Irnm  oil  of  bi-u.     See  MouiNOA. 

Mo'rin-tan'niC  (mo'rTn-tiln'nlk),  a.  [NL.  Morus 
fustic  -I  K.  tannic.'\  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desi^- 
natiiig,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid  extracted  from  fustic 
{.Vac/nra,  foTmerly  Morus,  tinctoria)  as  a  yellow  crys- 
talline Hubfitanco  ;  —called  also  7uacluHn. 

Mo'rl-on  (mo'rT-5n  or  m5r'T-5n  ;  277),  n.  [F.  monony 
Sp.  marrion  ;  ci.  Sp.  viorra  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head,  viorro  any- 
tliiiig  tliat  is  round.]  A  kind  of 
open  helmet,  without  visor  or  beaver, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  hat. 
A  battered  morion  on  bin  brow. 

.Sir  ()'.  Scott. 

Mo'rl-on.  7K    [G.]   (il/iw.)  A  dark 
varit't  v  of  Hiiioky  quartz. 

Mo'rl-o-plas'ty  (mr/rT-;^-phXs'i5-). 

n,      [Gr.  fiSpiof  pieie  ('iini.  of  ^tipos 
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MORISCO 

a  part)  +  •pl(tsty.'\   {Surg.)  Tlio  rontoration  of  loat  parts 
of  tho  iHnly. 

Mo-ris'co  (liiA-rTs'ku),  a.  [Sp.  See  Moiinia  the 
dance.]     Moresquts. 

Mo-rla'CO,  n.  [Sp.  morisco  Moorish.]  A  thing  of 
Moorish  orif,'in  ;  an:  (a)  Tht)  Mooiiah  laiiguaRR.  (/>)  A 
Moorish  dance,  now  ralh^d  morris  dunce.  Marston.  (f) 
One  who  dances  thn  Moorish  dance.  tSliak.  (c/)  Moreaquu 
decoration  or  arciiitncturo. 

Mo'rlsk  (ino'ilrtk),  n.     Same  as  Morisco. 

Mor'kin  (mor'kln),  H.  [Akin  to  bw.  mnrken  putre- 
fied, Icel.  uwrkinn  putrid.]  A  boast  tliat  Iiuh  died  of 
disease  or  by  mischunc:o.     [_Obs.  \  Up.  Hall. 

Mor'land  (mur'lSnd),  n.     Moorland.     [Ohs:\ 

Morning  (-ITiik),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.  mort  dead,  L.  mortuus, 
It.  vioriri  to  die.]     Mortling.     [A'Hy.]  Ainsworth. 

Mor'mal  (-mal),  ri.  [F.  invrt-mul  a  deadly  evil. 
Nare.<i.'[  A  bad  sore;  a  gangrene;  a  cancer.  [06.v.] 
[Written  also  morrumd  and  morttnuL]  Chaucer, 

Mot'mal,  rf.     Grievous;  dangerous;  bad.     [_Obs.'] 

Mor'mo  (-lou),  71.  [Gr.  fxopfiu>  a  hideous  slie-nionster, 
a  bugbear.]     A  bugbear  ;  false  terror.    lObs.]    Johnson. 

llMor'mon  (-miju),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (JlOpimmv  uionster, 
bugbear.]  {ZoYd.)  {u)  A  genus  of  sea  birds,  having  a 
large,  tlm-k  bill ;  the  pulHii.     (/j)  The  mandrill. 

Mor'mon  (-niun),  ?i.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  sect  in  the 
United  States,  followers  of  JosL'ph  Smith,  who  professed 
to  have  found  an  addition  to  the  IJihlc,  eugr;ivi'd  on  gold- 
en plates,  called  the  Book  of  Moniuni,  ftrat  published  in 
1830.  Tlie  Mormons  believe  in  polygamy,  and  their  hier- 
archy of  apostles,  etc.,  has  control  of  civil  and  religious 
matters. 

^W^  The  Mormons  call  their  religions  organization 
The  Church  of  Jesiia  Christ  of  Lntt^T-dav  Siints.  Its 
head  claims  to  receive  revelations  of  God's  will,  and  to 
have  certain  supernatural  powers. 

mor'mon,  n.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  Mormons ;  as, 
the  Moniian  religion  ;   Mormon  practices. 

Mor^mon-dom  (-dum),  n.  The  country  inhabited  by 
the  Morniiins  ;  the  Mormon  people. 

Mor'mon-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  doctrine,  system,  and 
pr:\rtircs  i>t  the  Mormons. 

Mor'mon  Ite  (-it),  ;;.  A  Mormon. — a.  Mormon. 
"•  M(u-uiaiiit''  religion."  F.  W.  Newman. 

Morn  (mdrn),  n.  [OE.  moriveny  inor/jen,  AS.  morgen; 
akin  to  D.  morgen,  OS.  morgan,  G.  morgen,  Icel.  mor- 
ginn,  morgimn,  Sw.  morgon,  Dan.  morgen,  Goth,  maur- 
gins.  Cf.  Morrow,  Morning.]  The  first  part  of  the  day; 
the  morning  ;  —  used  chietiy  in  poetry. 
From  ninrii 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  mum  to  dewy  eve.         Jfilton. 

Mor'ne  (mor'ne),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morn  ; 
morning.     {Obs.}     'MVliite  as  vwrne  milk."      Chaucer. 

11  Morne  (m6rn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  morne  sad,  sorrowful. 
See  Mourn.]  A  ring  fitted  upon  the  liead  of  a  lance  to 
prevent  wounding  an  adversary  in  tilting. 

llMor'n^'  (mSr'nS'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  morne  a  morne.] 
(Her.)  Witliout  teeth,  tongue,  or  claws  ;—  said  of  a  lion 
represented  lieraldically. 

IVIorn'ing  (morn'Ing),  n.  [OE.  morning,  morwenvig. 
See  Morn.]  1.  The  first  or  early  part  of  the  day,  vari- 
ously understood  as  the  earliest  liours  of  light,  the  time 
near  sunrise  ;  the  time  from  midnight  to  noon,  from  ris- 
ing to  noon,  etc. 

2.  The  first  or  early  part ;  as,  the  morning  of  life. 

3.  The  goddess  Aurora.     [Poaiic]  Shak. 
Morn'ing;,  a.     Pertaining  to   the   first   part  or  early 

part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  as, 
morniHf?  dew  ;  7«or;n'H^  light ;  //ior7i/7Z(7  service. 
She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shak. 
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Morninc  gown,  a  gown  worn  in  the  morning  before  one 
is  dressed  fur  tlie  day.  —  Morning  gun,  a  gun  Hred  at  tlie 
first  stroke  of  reveille  at  militnry  posts.  —  Morning  sick- 
nesB  (Med.),  nau.'jea  and  voniitinii,  usually  occurmig  in 
the  mornhig  ;  —  a  connuon  sign  <>f  pregnancy. —Morning 
atar.  ia)  Anyone  of  tin-  pi  luft.s  (Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
or  Saturn)  when  it  precedes  tlie  sun  in  rismg,  esp.  Venus. 
JDf.£i'e«m(/j?rtr,  under  Evening.  (6>  Satan.  See  Lucifer. 

Since  he  miscalled  the  mnrning  star. 
Nor  msin  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far.  Btiron. 

<(?)  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  heavy  ball  set  with  spikes, 
either  attached  to  a  staff  or  suspended  from  one  by  a 
chain.  —Morning  watch  {Naut.),  the  watch  between  four 
A.  M.  and  eight  A.  m. 

Morn'lng-glo'ry  (-glo'ri?),  n.  {Bot.)  A  climbing 
plant  (Ifioiuiuu  purpurea)  having  handsome,  funnel- 
shaped  rtuwf  rs,  usually  red,  pink,  purple,  white,  or  varie- 
gated, somitimes  pale  blue.     See  Dextrorsal. 

Morn'ing-tlde/  (-tidO,  n.     Morning  time.     [Poe/ic'\ 

Moni'ward(-werd),«(/it.  Towards  the  mom.   [Poe/ic] 
And  iiii.initvard  now  the  starry  hands  move  on.    Lowell. 

Mo'ro  (mo'ro),  n.  [Cf.  It.  mora  mulberry,  L.  morum.l 
(Med.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor  having  a  resemblance 
to  amulberry.  Dunqlison. 

mo-roc'can  (mo-r5k'kfm),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Morocco,  or  its  inhabitants. 

^^'I9K^^  t-^^)'  "■  [Named  from  Morocco,  the  coun- 
try. Cf.  Morris  the  dance.]  A  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared commonly  from  goat.skin  (tliough  an  inferior  kind 
is  made  of  slieepskin),  and  tanned  with  sumac  and  dyed 
of  various  colors  ;  —  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  the 
Moors. 

Mo-rol'0-gy  (m5-r51'5-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ^copoXoyia  foolish 
talk  ;  /iwpos  foolish  -f  Adyos  discourse.]  Foolish  talk  ; 
nonsense;  folly.     [O/w.] 

Mo-rone'  (mo-ron'),  71.  Maroon  ;  the  color  of  an  un- 
ripe black  mulberry. 

Jl  WoTO-sau'niS  (mo'ro-sa'rut,).  iu  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
^wpo?  stupid -|- o-aiJpoc  lizard.]  (Falcon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  large  herbivorous  dinosaurs,  found  in  Jurassic 
strata  in  America. 

Mo-roso'  (rao-ros'),  a.  [L.  morosus,  prop.,  excessively 
addicted  to  any  particular  way  or  habit,  fr.  mos,  moris. 


manner,  habit,  way  of  life:  cf.  F.  morose."]  1.  Of  a 
Hour  temper  ;  sullen  and  austere  ;  ill-humored  ;  sRvere. 
"  A  morose  and  alfected  taciturnity."  /,   Wads. 

2.   Lancivious;    brooding  over  evil  thoughts.      {,Obs.\ 

Syn.  —  .Sullen  ;  erull  ;  hevere  ;  austere  ;  gloomy  ; 
crabbed;  (runty;  clnirlish  ;  surly;  ill-lmmored. 

Mo-roae'ly  {iiit-idii'l^),adv.  Sourly  ;  with  sullen  au*- 
terily. 

Mo~rose'neBS,  n.     Sourness  of  temper  ;  sullenness. 

1,1'iirii  u'""d  liiiiiKiP,  iifv^T  trt  opjioNC  Wltliout  juet  n«»c.n  ; 
altiiti'  Huinr  di;,-r(.crt  of  pridr  ami  iiiorn.-tncs.<.  /.   WaflH. 

CTr'  A/ririi.yni'.iS  in  lM>t  \trrriM-\v  prrri.shtif:ss  <ir  I'l-flliit- 
niK.s,  tliDUnh  (dti'ii  acconiiMuii-d  with  it.  Itderioti-H  ujoic 
of  Hilencf  and  M-vrrily.  r.r  dl-Iiumor.  than  the  irritability 
or  irritati'm  which  cliaracteri/cM  y/c /'(.!,///(»;.v,v, 

J[  Mo-ro'sls  (mfi-ro'sls),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  juwputn?,  fr. 
/xwpos  hilly,  foolish.]    (Med.)  Idiocy  ;  fatuity;  stupidity. 
Mo-rosl-ty  (mu-ros'I-tj?),  n,     [L.  morositas:  cf.  F. 
morosid:. )     Moroseness.     [A'.]  ,Ier.  Tin/lor. 

Mo'ro-sopU    (mo'r6-s5f ),  n.     [Gr.    ,ua»pof    foolish  -j- 
ffo^d?  wiKi'.  J    A  i)lnlosophical  or  learned  fool.     [Obs.] 
Mo-ro'SOU3  (nu»-ro'Hus),  f/.    Morose,    [O^.v.]   Slwldon. 
Mo-rox'lte  (mo-rijks'it),  n.    [Cf.  Gr.  ^opofoy,  fj.6(iQ\6o<i, 
a  sort  of  pipe  day.]     (Min.)  A  variety  of  apatite  of  a 
greenish  blue  color. 
Mo-rox'y-lato  (-T-lSt),  n.     (Chcm.)  A  morate. 
Mor'OX-yl'lc    (mor'Sks-Tl'Ik    or    moToks-),    o.     [L. 
morus  a  mulberry  tree  -f  Gr.  ^uAoi-  wood.]    (Chcm.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  mulberry  ;  moric. 

Mor'phe-an  (mor'fe-an),  «.  Of  or  relating  to  Mor- 
pheus, to  drranis,  or  to  sleep.  Kcatx. 
Mor'pheus  (mor'fusor-fe-us),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mop^ti;!, 
prop.,  the  fashioner  or  molder,  because  of  the  shapes  ho 
calls  up  before  the  sleeper,  fr.  fiop^j^  form,  shape.] 
(Class,  Myth.)  The  god  of  dreams. 

Mor'phew  (mGr'tu),  n.     [F.  morjihee,  LL.  morphea; 
cf.  It.  morj'ca.^     A  scurfy  eruption.     \_Obs.'\       Draiitini. 
Mor'phew,  v,  t.     To  cover  with  a  morphew.     \_Obs.] 
Mor'phl-a  (-fi-a),  n.     [NL.]    (Chew.)  Morphine. 
Mor'phine  (-fin  or  -fen),  7/.    [From  Morpheus  :  cf.  F. 
morphine.]     (Che/n.)  A  bitter  white  crystalUne  alkaloid 
found  in  opium,  possessing  strong  narcotic  properties, 
and  much  used  as  an  anodyne; — called  also  morphia, 
and  morphina. 

IVEor'phin  ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition 
produrcd  \'\  tiic  excessive  or  prolonged  use  of  morphine, 
II  Mor'pho  i-fS),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Mop.^w,  an  epithet 
of  Venus.]  {Zo'Ol.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  large, 
handsome,  tropical  American 
butterflies  of  the  genus  Mor- 
pho.  They  are  noted  for  the 
very  brilliant  metallic  luster 
and  bright  colors  (often  blue) 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wings.  The  lower  surface  ia 
usually  brown  or  gray,  with 
eyelike  spots. 

Mor-phog'e-ny  (mor-foj'e- 
iiy)i  n.  [Gr.  i±opfi>ii  form  + 
root  of  yCyvitrdai.  to  be  born.] 
(Biol,)  History  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  forms  ;  that  part  of  on- 
togeny   that     deals    with    the 

germ  history  of  forms ;  —  distinguished  from  ph  i/sioqen  ?/. 

^JIa>ckd. 
Mor'pho-log'Ic  (mor'fn-lSj'Tk),  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  morpho- 
Mor'pho-lOg'lc-al  (-T-k^d),  j      logiquc.]      (BioL) 

Of,  pL-rtainini,'  tn,  or  atcdr.ting  to,  the  principles  of  mor- 
phology. —  Mor  pho-log'Ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Mor-phorogist  (nioi-ful'u-jlst),  ?/.  (.ffiV.)  Onewho 
is  ver.^Lul  in  tlir  science  of  morphology. 

Mor-phol'o-gy  (-jy))  "•  [Gr.  /i.op</)>J  form  +  -logy: 
cf.  F.  ui"rphnlngie.'\  (Biol.)  That  branch  of  biology 
which  deals  with  the  htructure  of  animals  and  plants, 
treating  of  the  forms  of  organs  and  describing  their  va- 
rieties, homologies,  and  metamorphoses.    See  Tectology, 

and  PROMORPHOLOOY. 

Mor'phon  (nior'f5n),  n.  [Gr.  juopc^wi',  p.  pr,  oi  y.op<l>ovv 
to  form.]  (BioL)  A  morphological  individual,  charac- 
terized by  definiteness  of  form,  in  distinction  from  bion, 
a  physiological  iudiridual.     See  Tectology.         Haeckd. 

0^^  Of  morphons  there  are  six  orders  or  categories  : 
1.  Plastids  or  elementary  organisms.  2.  Organs,  homo- 
plastic or  heteroplastic.  3.  Autimeres  (opposite  or  sym- 
metrical or  homotypic  parts).  4.  Metameres  (successive 
or  homodynamous  parts).    5.  Persona' (shoots  or  buds  of 

fdants,  individuals  in  the  narrowest  sense  among  the 
ligher  animals).  6.  Corms  (stocks  or  colonies).  For  or- 
ders 2,  .3,  and  4  the  term  idorgan  has  been  recently  sub- 
stituted.   See  Idorgan. 

Mor-phon'o-my  (mSr-fSn'o-mj'),  n,  [Gr.  fiorp4)v  form 
-f-  i'6fj.o<;  a  law.]     (Biol.)  The  laws  of  organic  formation. 

Mor'pho-phyly  (m6r'fo-fi'lJ')<  n.  [Gr.  jLiop^T?  form 
-f- "fivA^  a  clan.]  (Biol.)  The  tribal  history  of  forms; 
that  part  of  phytogeny  which  treats  of  the  tribal  history 
of  forms,  in  distinction  from  the  tribal  history  of  func- 
tions. Hacckcl. 

II  Mor-pho'sls  (m5r.fo'sT8\  v.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^6p</nuo-is 
form,  fr.  /nop./)?)  form.]  (Biol.)  The  order  or  mode  of 
development  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Mor-phot'lC  (-fot'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  fj.op<i>i^Ti.K6s  fit  for  form- 
ing.] (Physiol .)  Connected  with,  or  becoming  an  inte- 
gral part  of,  a  living  unit  or  of  the  morphological  frame- 
work ;  as,  morphodc,  or  tissue,  proteids,  Foster. 

-mor^phOUS  (-mor'fus).  [Gr.  fioptftrj  form.]  A  com- 
bining form  denoting/or»j,  shape  ;  as,  isomorphous. 

Mor'pi-on  (ni5r'pT-on),  71.  [F.,  fr.  mordre  to  bite  -}- 
L.  ]^edis  louse.]     {Zo'61.)  A  louse.  Hudibras, 

Mor'rlce  (mOr'rls),  71.     Same  as  1st  Morris. 

Mor'rlce,  a.     Dancing  the  morrice  ;  dancing. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice  train.      Wordnimrth. 

Mor'rl-Cer  (-rts-er),  n,     A  morris  dancer.     \_Obs.'] 

Mor'ri-mal  (-rT-mnl),  71.  &  a.    See  Morjial. 
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Mor'lls  (mJSr'rTs),  n,  [Sp.  morisco  Moorisli,  fr.  Mora 
a  Moor  :  cf.  F,  moreafjue,  h,  vtoresca.]  1.  A  Moorish 
dance,  usually  iterfornied  by  a  oingle  dancer,  who  ac- 
compiini<-»  the  dance  with  cuiitaiietB. 

2.  A  dance  formerly  common  in  England,  often  per- 
foniiL'd  in  pageants,  protrehwioiiH,  and  May  games.  The 
dancers,  grotewpiely  dresiied  and  ornamented,  took  tito 
parts  of  Kobin  Hood,  Muidmarian,  and  other  fictitious 
cliara<;ter«, 

3.  An  old  game  played  witli  counters,  or  men,  wliich 
are  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  figure  drawn  on  a  board  or 
on  tlio  ground ;  also,  the  board  or  ground  on  which  the 
game  is  played. 

The  nine-mcn'H  jnorrln  in  rilkd  up  with  mud.  Slmk. 

J^:&"T\ni  figure  conniMts  of  three  concentric  flquares, 
with  lines  from  the  angleii  of  the  out^-r  one  to  those  of  the 
inner,  and  from  the  middle  of  eacli  hide  of  the  outer 
squar*!  t«  that  of  the  inner.  The  game  is  played  by  two 
perm^jiM  uiih  iiim;  or  twelve  lueces  each  (hence  called 
nnii-iwii.s  morris  or  Iwclve-iuen^s  morris).  The  pieces 
are  tdat  ed  alti-mately,  and  eacli  plaver  endeavorw  to  pre- 
vent his  opponent  from  making  a  straiglit  row  of  tliree. 
bhould  eitlicr  mh  c  cid  in  m.iking  a  row.  he  may  take  up 
oncof  hisoi.poneiifhi.ii-ceM,  and  he  who  takes  oil  all  of 
lub  opponent  «  pieceb  whiu  the  game. 

Mor'rls  (m5r'rl»),  n.  [So  called  from  its  discoverer.] 
(J^ofd.)  A  marine  finh  having  a  very  slender,  fiat,  trans- 
parent body.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  tko 
young  of  the  conger  eel  or  some  allied  fish. 

Mor'rls-plke'  (-pik'),  n.    A  Aloorish  pike.    [06j.] 

Mor'rot  (mSr'rBt),  7).     (Zoot.)  See  Mabhot. 

Mor'row  (-rS),  n.    [OE.  mor-ive,  inorvev,  AS.  morgen. 

Se.-  Morn.]     1.  Morning.     {Obs.]     "  White  as  morrow^g 

iuiik.''  Jip.  Hall. 

Well  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  nop  in  wine.     Chaucer. 

2.  The  next  following  day ;  the  day  subsequent  to  any 
day  specified  or  understood.  Lev.  vij.  16. 

Till  tliiti  Btonny  riirlit  i«  gone, 

And  the  eternal  iiimiow  dawn.  Cra*haw. 

3.  The  day  following  the  present;  to-morrow. 

Good  morrow,  good  morning  ;  —  a  form  of  salutation.  — 
To  morrow.    See  To-morrow  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Morse  (mSrs),  ti.  [F.  morse,  Russ.  morf  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  mere  lake  ;  cf.  Russ.  more  sea.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  wal- 
rus.    See  Walrus. 

Morse,  n.  [L.  mor.^iis  a  biting,  a  clasp,  fr.  mordere  to 
bite.]  A  clasp  for  fastening  garments  in  front.  Fairholt. 

Morse'  al'pha-bet  (51'fil-b6t).  A  telegraphic  alplia^ 
bet  in  very  general  use,  invented  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Moree, 
the  inventor  of  Morse's  telegrapli.  The  letters  are  rep- 
resented by  dots  and   dashes  impressed  or  printed  on 

paper,  as,    —   (A), (B),  — -    (D),   -  (E),  ..    (O) 

•  -■  (R),  —  (T),  etc.,  or  by  sounds,  flashes  of  light,  etc., 
with  greater  or  less  intervals  between  them. 

Mor'sel  (mor'.'jSl),  n.  [OF.  morsel,  F.  viorceav,  LL. 
morsrlius,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  nioisus  a  biting,  bite,  fr.  mor- 
dere  to  bite;  prob.  akin  to  E.  smart.  See  Smart,  and 
cf.  MoRCEAU,  Mordant,  Muse,  r.,  Muzzle,  ti.J  1.  A 
little  bite  or  bit  of  food.  Chaucer. 

Every  morsel  to  a  Batisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labor  to  a 
tiri-d  diL-i'stiun.  .Suuth. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  little  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Mor'sing  horn'  (mSr'sTng  horn').  A  horn  or  flask 
for  hoMiiitr  ]Hiuil(-r,  as  for  priming.  IScot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mor  si-ta'tlon  (mQr'sT-ta'sIiiiii),  n.  The  act  of  biting 
or  gnauiiig.     [obs.] 

Mor'sure  (mor'whur),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mordere^  morsum^ 
to  bite.]     The  act  of  biting.  Swift. 

Mort  (mort),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  margt,  neut.  of  mnrgr 
many.]     A  great  quantity  or  number.     [Prov,  Eng.^ 

There  was  a  muit  of  merrymaking.  Dirkcnf. 

Mori,  7J.    [Etym.imcert.]  A  woman  ;  a  female.  [Cant] 
^lale  gypsies  all,  not  a  utoit  among  Ihum.      B.  Jonson. 

Mort,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  salmon  in 
its  third  year.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mort,  7J.  [F.,  death,  fr.L.  7»orj^7?Jor/fj.]  1,  Death; 
esp.,  tlie  death  of  game  in  the  chase. 

2.  A  note  or  series  of  notes  sounded  on  a  horn  at  the 
death  of  game. 

The  sportsman  then  sounded  a  treble  mort.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  that  has  died  of  disease. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Mort  cloth,  the  pall  spread  over  a  coffin  ;  black  cloth  in- 
dicative of  mourning  ;  funeral  hangings.  Carl ijle. —Uoit 
Btone,  a  large  stone  by  the  wayside  on  wliich  the  bearers 
rest  a  coffin.    [Eng.]    H.  Ta;/lor. 

Mor'tal  (m8r't«l),  a.  [F.  mortel,  L.  mortalis,  from 
mors,  vioriis,  death,  fr.  moriri  to  die;  akin  to  E.  7;i»r- 
der.  See  Mvrder,  and  cf.  Filemot.  IteBE  a  lake.  Mort- 
gage.] 1.  Subject  to  death ;  destined  to  die;  as,  man 
is  mortal. 

2.  Destructive  to  life ;  causing  or  occasioning  death; 
terminating  life ;  exposing  to  or  deserving  death  ;  deadly ; 
as,  a  mortal  wound  ;  a  mortal  sin. 

3.  Fatally  vulnerable  ;  vital. 

La.it  of  all.  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword,  but  misfiingthe 
mortal  phicp,  with  his  poniard  finishes  the  work.  Jilutotu 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  time  of  death. 

Snfe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pQ(rer, 

Or  in  tlic  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope, 

5.  Affecting  aa  if  with  power  to  kill ;  deathly. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright.    Drydau 

6.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal;  as,  77iof» 
tal  wit  or  knowledge  ;  mortal  power. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  car  is  dreadful.  Milton. 

7.  Very  painful  or  tedious  ;  wearisome  ;  as,  a  sermon 
lasting  two  mortal  hours.     ICol/og.]  Sir  IP.  Scott. 

Mortal  foe.  Mortal  enemy,  an  inveterate,  desj>erate,  or 
implacable  enemy  ;  a  foe  bent  on  one's  destruction. 

Mor'tal,  n.  A  being  subject  t-o  death  ;  a  human  be- 
ing ;  man.     "  Warn  poor  7»or//7^«  left  behind."     TickeU. 

Mor-tal1-ty  (mOr-tSlT-tj),  ».     [L.  mortalitas:  cf.  P. 


use,    umte,    rude,    full,    iip,    Orn ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    siugr,    ink ;    tben,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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mortalit€.'\   1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  mortal ; 
aubjection  to  death  or  to  the  necessity  of  dying. 
"When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  luuitalUi/.  Careu-. 

2.  Human  life  ;  the  life  of  a  mortal  being. 

From  this  instant 
There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 
All  is  but  toys.  ^fiok. 

3.  Those  who  are,  or  that  which  is,  mortal ;  the  human 
race ;  humanity  ;  human  nature. 

Take  these  tears,  moi  laUty'a  relief.  Pope. 

4.  Death;  destruction.  .      Shak. 
5-  The  whole  sum  or  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  tmie 

or  a  given  community  ;  also,  the  proiiortion  of  deaths  to 
population,  or  to  a  specific  number  of  the  population ; 
death  rate  ;  as,  a  time  of  great,  or  of  low,  mortality;  the 
viortalitu  among  the  settlers  was  alarming. 

BUI  of  mortality.  See  under  Bill. —Law  of  mortality, 
a  mathematical  relation  between  tlie  numbers  living  at 
different  ages,  so  that  from  a  given  large  nuiuber  ot  per- 
sons alive  at  one  age,  it  can  be  computed  what  nujuoer 
are  Ukelv  to  survive  a  given  number  uf  years.  —  Table  or 
mortaUty",  a  table  exhibiting  the  average  relative  number 
of  persons  who  survive,  or  who  have  died,  at  the  end  oi 
each  year  of  life,  out  of  a  given  number  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  the  same  time. 

Mor'tal-lze  (mOr'tol-Iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  MORTAL- 
IZED  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Mortalizisg  (-i'zing).]  To 
make  mortal.    \K.'\ 

Mor'tal-Iy,  adv.  1.  In  a  mortal  manner ;  so  as  to 
cause  death  ;  as,  mortalbj  wounded. 

2.  In  the  maimer  of  a 'mortal  or  of  mortal  beings. 

I  was  mortciUy  brought  forth.  Shak. 

3.  In  an  extreme  degree ;  to  the  point  of  dying  or 
causing  death  ;  desperately ;  as,  mortallij  jealous. 

Adrian  mnrtdlbj  envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers,  in 
works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  exct-l.  Bacon. 

Mor'tal-nesS,  n.    Quality  of  being  mortal ;  mortality. 

fHot'tSLT  (mor'ter),  n.  [OE.  morter,  AS.  inorlen',  L. 
mortariuni :  cf.  F.  niort'ter  mortar.  Cf.  sense  2  (below), 
also  2d  Mortar,  Martel,  Morter.T  1.  A  strong  ves- 
sel, commonly  iu  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  in  which  sub- 
stances are  pounded  or  rubbed  with  a  pestle. 

2.  [F.  vwrtier,  fr.  L.  mortartum  mortar  (for  tritura- 
ting).] (Mil.)  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  used  for  throw- 
ing bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  etc.,  at  high  angles  of  ele- 
vation, as  45^,  and  even  higher;  —  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  iu  shape  to  the  uteusil  above  described. 

Mortar  bed  i  Mil. ),  a  frame- 
work of  wood  and  iron,  suit- 
ably hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  breech  and  trunnions  of 
a  mortar.  —  Mortar   boat  or 
voBBel  (Xauf.i,  a  boat  strong- 
ly built  and  adapted  to  car- 
rying   a    mortar    or 
mortars  for  bombard- 
ing :   a  bomb  ketch.   ^^ 
—  Mortar  piece,  a  mor- 
tar.   [Ol'.'.]    shah.  Mortar  on  Its  Bed. 

Mor'tar,  n.  [OE.  mortier,  F.  viortipr,  L.  mortarium 
mortar,. a  large  basin  or  trough  in  which  mortar  is  made, 
a  mortar  (in  sense  1,  above).  See  1st  Mortar.]  {Arch.) 
A  building  material  made  by  mixing  lime,  cement,  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  with  sand,  water,  and  sometimes  other 
materials;  —  used  in  masonry  for  joining  stones,  bricks, 
etc.,  also  for  plastering,  and  in  other  ways. 

Mortar  bed,  a  shallow  box  or  receptacle  in  which  mor- 
tar is  mixed.  —  Mortar  board,  in)  A  small  square  board 
with  a  handle  beneath,  for  holding  mortar ;  a  hawk,  it) 
A  cap  with  a  broad,  projecting,  square  top;  —  worn  by 
students  in  some  colleges.    [Sliing] 

BlOr'tar,  v.  i.     To  plaster  or  make  fast  with  mortar. 

Mor'ter  (mSr'ter),  n.  [F.  mortier.  See  Mortar  a 
vessel.]     A  cliamber  lamp  or  light.     \_Ohs.'\         Chaucer. 

Mort'gage  (mor'gaj;  48),  n.  [F.  morf-r/age;  mart 
dead  (L.  mortnus)  -p  gage  pledge.  See  Mortal,  and 
Gage.]  1.  {Law)  Jl  conveyance  of  property,  upon  con- 
dition, as  secnrity  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  and  to  become  void  upon  payment 
or  performance  according  to  the  stipulated  terms;  also, 
the  wTitten  instrument  by  which  the  conveyance  is  made. 

i"^;^^^  It  was  called  a  mnrlfjaqe  (or  drad  pledgr)  because, 
whatever  profit  it  migiit  yield,  it  did  not  thereby  redeem 
itself,  but  became  lost  or  dftd  to  the  mortgager  upon 
breat-h  of  the  condition.  But  in  equity  a  right  of  redemp- 
tion, is  an  inseparable  incident  of  a  mortgage  until  the 
mortgager  is  debarred  by  his  own  laches,  or  by  judicial 
decree.  Coircll.     Kent. 

2-  State  of  being  pledged  ;'  as,  lands  given  in  mortgage. 

Chattel  mortgage.  See  uiidt-r  Chattel. —To  foreclose  a 
mortgage.  See  under  Foreclo.^e.  —  Mortgage  deed  (iaw), 
a  dned  given  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Mort'gaee,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mortgaged  (-gujd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Mortoaoivo  (-ga-jlng).]  1.  (Law)  To 
grant  or  convey,  .is  property,  for  the  security  of  a  debt, 
or  other  engagement,  upon  a  condition  that  if  the  debt  or 
engagement  nhall  bo  discharged  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  conveyance  shall  be  void,  otherwise  to  become 
absolute,  subject,  however,  to  tho  right  of  redemption. 

2.  Hence:  To  pledge,  either  Hterally  or  figuratively; 
to  inake  subject  to  a  claim  or  obligation. 

Mort(iaqing  their  Uvea  to  covotiflp.  Spftucr. 

I  myself  am  mnrtqaged  to  thy  will.  Shak. 

Mort'ga-gee'  (mfir'gi-je'),  n.  (Law)  The  person  to 
whom  prop'Tty  is  mortgaged,  or  to  whom  a  mortgage  is 
inadr-  or  given. 

Mort'gage-or  )  fmor'gtt-j^r  or  mor'gii-jOr'),  n.    (Law) 

Mort'ga  gor    i      One  who  gives  a  mortgage. 

^  iT"  Tho  letter  r  Ih  required  analngicallv  after  the  sec- 
ond (/  in  nr-ler  to  Hf>ft<-n  it;  but  tlit^  Hn<-llini'  niot/i/'ta"r 
is  in  fa<-t  tlM-  prevailing  form.  WIm-u  tli.-  u.T.i  m  innti;i- 
(lij^tintriHHh'd  from  mortijngtx  it  is  accented  on  the  lant 
8yllal>le  '-jOr'). 

Wort'ga-gor  (mCr'gii-jor),  n.  (Law)  One  who  gives  a 
mortgage. 


Mor-tif'er-ons  (mSr-tlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  morti/er;  mors^ 
mortis,  death  -^ /erre  to  bring  ;  cf.  F.  iiiorlifere.'\  Bring- 
ing or  producing  death;  deadly;  fatal;  destructive;  as, 
a  morfijeinus  Iierb.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Mor'U-fi-ca'tiOll  (mor'tT-fT-ku'shun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
mortitieatio  a  killing.  See  Mortify.]  1.  The  act  of 
mortifying,  or  the  condition  of  being  mortified  ;  espe- 
cially :  (a)  (Med.)  The  death  of  one  part  of  an  animal 
body,  while  the  rest  continues  to  live  ;  loss  of  vitality  iu 
some  part  of  a  living  animal ;  gangrene.  Ihnxglison. 
{b)  (Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.)  Destruction  of  active  qual- 
ities ;  neutrahzation.  lObs."]  Bacon,  (e)  Subjection 
of  the  passions  and  appetites,  by  penance,  abstinence,  or 
painful  severities  inflicted  on  the  body. 

The  mortiftcation  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable.  TiUvlson. 

(d)  Hence  :  Deprivation  or  depression  of  self-approval ; 
abatement  of  pride  ;  humiliation  ;  chagrin  ;  vexation. 

We  had  the  mortinenfion  to  lose  siyht  of  Munich,  Augsburg, 
and  Ratitbon.  Adt/u'Oit. 

2.  That  wliich  mortifies;  the  cause  of  humiliation, 
chagrin,  or  vexation. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortiJicatinTVi  of  a  etudiou*;  man  to 
have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  tediuus  visit.         L' li-rraii'ic. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  A  gift  to  some  charitable  or  religious 
institution  ;  — nearly  sjTionymous  with  mortmain. 

Syii.  —  Cliagrin  ;  vexation  ;  shame.    See  Chagris. 

Mor'ti-lled  luiur'tT-fid),  imj).  &  p.  jy.  of  Mortify. 

Mor'U-tiedness  (-fid'ngs),  n.  The  state  of  being  mor- 
tified ;  liumiliatiou  ;  subjection  of  the  passions.    [7i.] 

Mor'tl-fl'er  t-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mor- 
tifies. 

Mor'tl-fy  (-fl),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mortified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Mortifying  (-fi'ing).]  [OE.  niovtijien, 
F.  nwrtifier^ir.  L.  mortificare  ;  L.  mors,  mortis,  >\^i:\X\\-\- 
-Jicare    (in  comp.)    to   make.      See  SIortal,   and  -fy.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  fimctious 
of  ;  to  produce  gangrene  iu. 

2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  or  essential  qualities 
of  ;  to  change  by  chemical  action.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Quicksilver  is  }>iorfi_fic'-i  with  turpentine.  lUiron. 

He  morti^Jicfi  pearls  in  vineirar.  Hak'iu-iU. 

3.  To  deaden  by  religious  or  other  discipline,  as  the 
carnal  affections,  bodily  appetites,  or  worldly  desires ; 
to  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  abase  ;  to  humble. 

With  fasting  mortijied,  worn  out  with  tears.       Hnrfe. 
Marti/;/  thy  learned  lust.  Prior. 

ZIortifu,  therefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth. 

Cul.iu.5. 

4.  To  affect  with  vexation,  chagrin,  or  humiliation ;  to 
humble ;  to  depress. 

Tho  news  of  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  which  exceedinqily 
morrijjid  our  expectations.  Kvliin. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  mon  mnrtificd  with  the  very 
praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  thev 
ought  !  Addison. 

Mor'U-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  vitality  and  organic  struc- 
ture, as  flesh  of  a  living  body  ;  to  gangrene. 

2.  To  practice  penance  from  religious  motives ;  to 
deaden  desires  by  religious  discipline. 

This  makes  him  .  .  .  give  alms  of  a\\  that  he  hath,  watch. 
fast,  urid  morti/;/.  La<r. 

3.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  decay,  ns  appetites,  desires,  etc. 
Mor'tl-ly'ing   (-fi'ing),  a.      l.  Tending  to   mortify  ; 

affected  by,  or  having  symptoms  of,  mortificatiou  ;  as,  a 
mortifying  wound  ;  mortifying  flesli. 

2.  Subduing  the  appetites,  desires,  etc. ;  as,  mortify- 
ing penances. 

3.  Tending  to  humble  or  abase;  humiliating;  as,  a 
morlifijiiig  repulse. 

Mor'tl-fy  Ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  mortifying  manner. 

Mor'tise  (moi'tls),  n.  [F.  mortaise ;  cf.  Sp.  inortaja, 
At.  inurtuzz  fixed,  or  W.  mortalSy  Ir.  mortis,  moirtis, 
\iael.  moirteis.'}  A  cavity  cut  into  a  piece  of  timber,  or 
other  material,  to  receive  something  (as  the  end  of  an- 
other piece)  made  to  fit  it,  and  called  a  tenon. 

Mortise  and  tenon  (Corn.),  made  with  a  mortise  and 
tenon;  joined  or  united  ny  means  of  a  mortise  and  ten- 
on ;  —used  adjectively.  —  Mortise  joint,  a  joint  made  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon.  —  Mortise  lock.  See  under  Lock.  — 
Mortise  wheel,  a  cast-iron  uiieel,  with  wooden  clogs  in- 
serted in  mortises  on  its  face  or  edge  ;  —  also  called  mor- 
tise gear,  and  <'ore  gear. 

Mor'tlse,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mortised  (-tTst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  MoRTisiKo.]     1.  To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  or  fasten  by  a  tenon  and  mortise ;  as,  to 
morf/yp  a  beam  into  a  post,  or  a  joist  into  a  girder. 

Mort'Ung  (-niort'-),  «.  [See  Morling.]  1.  An  animal, 
as  a  sle  rp.  ijiiii  of  disease  or  privation  ;  aniorling.  [/in^f.] 

2.  Wwul  ].Uu:ked  from  adead  sheep;  morling. 

Llort'maln'  (mort'miin'),  n.  [F.  ynort,  morte,  dead 
-+-  ni'iin  band;  F.  main-mortc.  See  Mortal,  and  Man- 
ual.] (Lnxe)  Possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in,  or 
convej'ance  to,  dead  liands,  or  hands  tliat  cannot  alienate. 

(T^^  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  conveyances 
of  land  made  to  ecclesiastical  bodies;  afterward  to  con- 
veyances made  to  any  corporate  body.  liurrUL 

Mort'mal  (-niSl),  7J.   Sco  Mormal.    [Obs.']  Ji.  Jonson. 

Mort'pay''  (mGrt'pa'),  71.  [F.  mart  dead  -f  E.  pay.1 
Dead  pay  ;  tho  crime  of  taking  pay  for  the  service  of 
dead  soldiers,  or  for  services  not  actually  rendered  by 
soldierw.      [Ohs.'j  lincon . 

Mor'tress  (uinr'trCs),  >  n.    [See  Mortar.]     A  <lisb  of 

Mor'trew  (mSr'trji),  f  meats  and  otlier  ingredients, 
cooked  togrtlier  ;  an  ollopodrida.  Chaucer.     liacon. 

Mor'tu-a-ry  (mOr'tu-ii-ry  ;  135),  n.  ;  pi.  Mortuaries 
(•rTz).  [LL.  mnrlnarinm.  See  Mortuary,  o.]  1.  A 
sort  of  ocdeHiastical  heriot,  a  customary  gift  claimed  by, 
and  dno  to,  the  minister  of  n  parish  on  the  death  of  a 
parishioner.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  volun- 
tary be(|ue8t  or  donation,  intended  to  make  amends  for 
any  failure  in  the  payment  of  tithes  of  which  tho  de- 
cea«e<l  had  been  guilty. 

2.  A  burial  place  ;  a  place  for  the  dead.  Whitlock. 


One  style  of  Mosaic. 


3.  A  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  before  burial ; 

a  deadhouse  ;  a  morgue. 

Mor'tU-a-ry  (mSr'tu-S-ry  ;  335),  a.  [L.  mortuerius^ 
fr.  mortuits  dead:  cf.  F.  mortuaire.  See  Mortal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dead  ;  as,  mortuary  monuments. 

Mortuary  nm,  an  urn  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead- 

!,  Moru-la  (mur'u-la),  7i.  ;  pi.  Morula  (-le).     [NL.^ 

dim.    of   L.  inuruni   a  mulberry.]  

(Biol.)  Tlie  sphere  or  globular  mass 
of  cells  (blastomeres),  fonued  by  the 
cleavage  of  the  ovum  or  egg  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development ;  — 
called  also  mulberry  mass,  segmenta- 
tion sphere,  and  hlastosphere.  See 
Segmentation. 

Mor'U-la'tion  (mCr'a-la'slifln),  n.    T.r„„,,,^7^   «  i 
(Biol.)  The   process  of    cleavage,  or   *'(T/j^-Sf^!;So' 
segmentation,  of  the  ovum,  by  which      much  enlarged, 
a  morula  is  formed. 

II  MO'rus  (mo'riis),  n.  [L.,  mulberrj*  tree.  See  Mtrt- 
BERRY.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  some  species  of  which 
produce  edible  fruit ;  tlie  mulberry.    See  Mulberry. 

.[^P^  MoruB  alba  is  the  white  mulberry,  a  native  of  In- 
dia or  Cliiiia,  tlie  leaves  of  which  are  extensively  used  for 
feeding  fcilkwonna,  for  which  it  furnishes  the  chief  food. 
—  MoruB  multicauUs,  tlie  many-stemmed  or  Chinese  mul- 
berry, is  only  a  form  of  white  mulberry,  preferred  on 
account  of  its  more  abundant  leaves. —Moms  nigra,  the 
black  mulberry,  produces  a  dark-colored  fruit,  of  aa 
agreeable  flavor. 

Mor'we  (mGr'we),n.   See  MORROW.    \_Obs.'\    Chaucer. 

Mor'wen-lng  (-wen-Tng),  n.     Morning.     lObs.^ 

Mo-sa'ic  (mo-za'Tk),  ?;.  [F.  mosdique ;  cf.  Pr.  mo- 
zaic,7nusec,  Sp.  &Pg.  7nosaieo,  lt,.mosaicOymusaico,l.Gr, 

fiOVtja'iKov,  fxovffelov,  Jj. must- 
rum  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Moi/o-etos  be- 
longing to  the  Muses.  See 
Muse  the  goddess.]  1.  (Fine 
Arts)  A  surface  decoration 
made  by  inlaying  in  patterns 
small  pieces  of  variously  col- 
ored glass,  stone,  or  other 
material;  —  called  also  mo- 
saic icork. 

2.  A  picture  or  design 
made  in  mosaic ;  an  article 
decorated  in  mosaic. 

Mo-salc,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  style  of  work 
called  mosaic  ;  formed  by  uniting  pieces  of  different  col- 
ors ;  variegated  ;  tessellated  ;  also,  composed  of  varioua 
materials  or  ingredients. 

A  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  Addison. 

Florentine  mosaic.  See  under  Florentine. —Mosaic  gold. 
f(7i  See  Ormolu,  ib)  Stannic  sulphide,  SnS-,  obtained  as  a 
yellow  scaly  crystalline  powder,  and  used  as  a  pigment 
111  bronzing  and  gildbig  wood  and  metal  work.  It  was 
called  by  the  alchemists  au?'inn  7nusirnm,  or  a>/n/m  mo- 
saieinn.  Called  also  6/'0Hce  2>oir(/er.— Mosaic  work.  See 
Mosaic,  v. 

Mo-sa'lc,  fl.  [From  Moses.^  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  or  established  through 
Ids  agency  ;  as,  the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions. 

Mo-sa'lc-al  (-T-k«l),  a.  Mosaic  (in  either  sense). 
"A  mosairal  floor."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mo-sa'ic-al-ly.  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  mosaic. 

Mo'sa-lsm  (Hio'zu-Tz'm),  ji.  Attachment  to  the  sj-s- 
teiu  or  d.jctriiie.s  of  Moses ;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mosaic  .system  or  doctrines. 

IVIos''a-saur  (mSs'a-sar  or  mo'sa-),  J  n.   {Paleon.)  On& 

Mos'a-sau'ri-an  (-sa'rT-ffu),  (    of  an  extinct  or- 

der of  reptiles,  including  Mosasaurus  aud  allied  genera. 
See  Mosasauria. 

II  Mos'a-sau'rl-a  (m?ysa-sa'rT-a  or  mos^A-),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Mos.a.- 
saurus.]  (Paleon.) 
An  order  of  large, 
extinct,  marine  rep- 
tiles, found  iu  the  i 
Cretaceous  rocks, 
especially  iu  Amer-  , 
ica.  They  were 
serpentlike  in  form 
and  in  having  loose- 
ly articulated  and 
dilatable  jaws,  w  ith  large  recurved  teeth,  but  they  had! 
paddlelike  feet.  Some  of  them  were  over  fifty  feet  long. 
They  are,  essentially,  fossil  sea  serpents  with  paddles. 
Called  also  Pythoiwmorplia,  and  Mesosaurin. 

It  Mos'a-sau'rus  (-rils ;  '277),  n.  [N]L.,  fr.  L.  Mosa  the- 
River  Mense  (on  which  Maestricht  is  situated)  -|-  Gr. 
ffafjpoy  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine 
reptiles  allied  to  the  lizards,  but  having  the  body  much 
elongated,  and  the  linibs  in  the  form  of  paddles.  The 
first  knowii  species,  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length,  was  dis- 
covered iu  Cretaceous  beds  near  Maestricht,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.    [Written  also  jifososanrus.'] 

Mos'cha-ter  (niSs'kA-t61'),  ".  [Gr.  judo^o?  musk :  cf. 
F.  mosctdelline.  See  Muscadel,  Musk.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Adora(A.  7noschatellina),  tho  flowers  of 
which  are  pale  green,  and  have  a  faint  musky  smell.  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  called 
also  hollow  root  and  7nvsk  crowfoot.  London. 

Mos'chlne  (-kin),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mosrli'fs,  i\  genus  including  the  nnisk  deer. 

Mos'el  fino/^'el),7).\'T.  See  Muzzle.  {Obs.']  Chnuccr* 

Mo-selle'  (mA-zSl'^,  71.  A  light  wine,  usually  white, 
produeed  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  river  Moselle. 

Mo'ses  (mo'zSz),  n.  A  largo  flatboat,  used  in  the 
WeHt  Intiii's  for  taking  freight  from  ehoro  to  ship. 

Mosk  (niSsk),  71.    See  Mosque. 

MoB'lem  (ni5z'lPm),  n.  ;  pi.  Moslems  (-lemz),  or  col' 
lertirelyMofil.KM.  [Ar.  7nuslimn.  true  lieliever  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  fr.  salavin  to  submit  to  Qod,  to  roaiga 


Mosasauria.    One  of  the  Paddles  of 
/.c.vfu.tdKriij*. 
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one's  self  to  tlie  divine  will.     Of.  Islam,  MnsflULMAN.] 

AMuButilnian  ;  an  ortliodox  Moliiunnicdaii.   [Written  .iL^u 

musliJii.^    "  Heaps  of  alaughtered  Moslem.^''     Mncaukiii. 

They  ]>ilc(l  the  t:ruuiMl  with  Moslem  hhiin.        Jlnfl-ik. 

Moslem  (in5z'16in),  a.  Of  or  pcrtainiiif^  to  thf  Moliani- 
meiJaua ;  Moiiaiuniodan;  an,  Moslem  landu;  llm  Naslem 
faitli. 

RlOS'llngs  (iiiSz'lTiiKz),  n.  pi.  Thin  shreds  of  leather 
shaved  otf  in  drcssiiii,'  hkins.  tiimiiioii'/.-i. 

II  Mos'o-sau'rus  (inGs'o-ar^'riSs  or  mo'su-),  n.  [NL.J 
{Paleo/i.)  Sanin  as  Mokasaukus. 

Mosque  (inoHk),  7i.  [F.  ni'i.sf/nee,  Sp.  wezquitn^  Ar. 
mnnjiily  Irom  .sajmla  to  heiid,  adore.]  A  Muliannnedaii 
clmrtli (ir  plaw  of  relij,'iovi»\vnrsliip.  [Written  alMO  niosk.^ 

Mos-qui'tO  (luQ.s-ko't;^),  /;. ;  pi.  Mosquitoes  (-toz). 
[Sp.  iii'>.\>iiuto^  fr.  mosca  Uy,  L.  musca.  Cf.  Musket.] 
{Zo'nl.)  Any  one 
of  various  species 
of  gnats  of  the 
genus  Ciilei  and 
allied  genera.  The 
f  e  lu  ii  I  e  B  have  a 
probosi'irt  ooiitiiin- 
uig,  wi  tliin  the 
sheatldike  labium, 
six  fine,  sharp, 
needlehke  organs 
with  which  they  puncture 
the  skin  of  man  and  ani- 
mals to  suck  the  blood.  C 
These  bites,  wlien  inuner-  '*- 
ous»  cause,  in  many  per- 
sons, considerable  irrita- 
tion and  swelling,  with  Mopfuiito.  A  Position  when 
some  pain.     The  larva-  and     ah^-litinp.  n  Sulcvicw  ofllead, 

„,    „  11  J       ■      I  much  t'lilarcfa  ;    a   Aiitenim  ; 

pup*,  called  wtgglers,  are  ^  ^yg  .  j,  i:ai,nim  :  c  Jlan.li- 
aqiiatic.  [Written  also  bli?s  ;  J  Maxillu;  ;  /  Epistume  ; 
miisquilo.l  I  Labium  ;  ji  Liibial  Pulpus. 

Mosquito  bar,  Moaqulto  net,  a  net  or  curtain  for  exclml- 
ing  inostiuitoHS,  —  used  for  beds  and  windows.  —  Moaqulto 
flaet,  a  fleet  of  small  vessels.  —  Mosquito  hawk  ( Zo'ol. ),  a 
dragon  tly;  — so  called  because  it  raptures  and  feeds 
upon  mosquitoes.  —  Moaqulto  netting,  a  loosely-woven 
ganzelike  fabric  for  making  niosijuito  bars. 

Moss  (mSs;  115),  n.  [OE.  mos  ;  akin  to  AS.  meds,  D. 
mnS:,  G.  moos,  OHG.  mos,  inios,  Icel.  masi,  Dan.  itios,  Sw. 
?nossa,  Russ.  inokh\  L.  imiscus.  Cf.  Muscoid.]  1.  (Bof.) 
A  cryptogamous  plant  of  a  cellular  structure,  with  dis- 
tinct stem  and  simple  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  cap- 
sule usually  opening  by  an  apical  lid,  and  so  discharging 
the  spores.  There  are  many  species,  collectively  termed 
Musciy  growing  on  tiie  earth,  on  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  etc.,  and  a  few  in  running  water. 

^^^  The  term  moss  is  also  popularly  applied  to  many 
other  small  eryptogamic  plants,  particularly  lichens. 
species  of  which  are  called  tree  moss,  mrk  moss,  coral 
moss,  etc.  Fir  moss  and  club  nioss  are  of  the  genus  Lyo- 
podiiim.    See  Club  moss,  under  Club,  and  Lycopodium. 

2.  A  bog ;  a  morass  ;  a  place  containing  peat ;  as,  the 
mosses  of  the  Scottish  border. 

il^^  Afoss  is  used  with  participles  in  the  composition 
of  words  which  need  no  special  explanation  ;  as,  moss- 
capped,  moj4'-clad,  7no5i'-covered,  moss-gTown,  etc. 

Black  moaa.  See  under  Black,  and  Tillandsia.  —  Bog 
mo8B.  See  Sphagnhm.  —  Feather  moBB,  any  nioas  hranciied 
in  a  feathery  maiincr.  fsp.  .si'\..T:d  specirs  -if  tht- t^eiius 
I/i/imiim. —TloTids.  moss,  Long  moBB,  "/■  Spanish  moaa. 
See  Tillandsia. —Iceland  moaa,  a  lichen.  See  Icelani> 
Moss. —Irish  moBs,  a  seaweed.  See  Carrageen.  —  Moss 
•  agate  (Min.\  a  variety  of  agate,  containing  brown,  black, 
or  green  mosslike  or  dendritic  markings,  due  in  part  to 
oxiile  of  manganese.  Called  also  Mocha  s/m/c.  —  Moss  an- 
imal iZo.il.),  a  bryozoan.  —  Mo83  berry  (li'/fj,  the  small 
cranberry  (  T''a(v/7?(f///i  Oiijcorcns). — Moaa  campion  {Bnt.\ 
a  kind  of  mosslike  catchfly  ( .'Silrne  ncitiilisu  with  mostly 
purplish  rtowera,  found  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  within  the  Arctic  circle. —Mosa 
land,  land  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  aquatic 
plants,  forniiii^c  peat  bogs  of  more  or  less  consistency,  as 
the  water  is  drained  otf  or  retained  in  its  pores.  —  Moaa 
pink  iJi--(.)y  a  plant  of  the  genus  Phlox  {P.  suhiihifn), 
growing  in  patehes  on  dry  rocky  hills  in  the  Middle 
United  States,  and  often  cultiv.ated  for  its  handsome 
flowers.  Gray.  —  Moas  roae  ( BoL),  a  variety  of  rose  hav- 
ing .a  mosslike  growtli  on  the 
stalk  and  calyx.  It  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Provence 
rose.  —  Mofls  rush  (fioL),  a 
rush  of  the  genus  Jiaims  (J. 
sfjunrrosus).  —  Scale  moaa.  See 
Hepatic  A. 

Moss,  t'.  f.  {tnip.  &  p.  p. 
Mossed  (mSst ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mossing.]  To  cover 
or  overgrow  with  moss. 

An  o!ik  whose  boujjhs  were 
mossed  with  nge.  Shak. 

Moss'back''  (mSs'bSk'),  n. 
A  veteran  partisan  ;  one  who 
is  so  conservative  in  opinion 
that  he  may  be  likened  to  a 
stone  or  old  tree  covered  with  moss. 
U.S,] 

Moss'bank'er  f-bSnk'er),  1  n.       (Zo'dl.)    The   men- 

Moss'bunk  er(-bunk^er),  |      haden. 

Moss'-grown   {-gron'),  a.     Overgrown  with  moss. 

Mossiness  (-T-n6s),  n.     The  state  of  being  mossy. 

Moss'troop  er  (-trobp'er),  v.  {Moss  -\-  trooper.']  One 
of  a  (■!a^^^  of  iii;irauders  or  bandits  that  formerly  infested 
the  border  country  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  inossy  or  boggy  character  of 
much  of  the  border  country. 

Moss'y  (-y),  ff-  \_Compar.  Mossier  (-T-er)  ;  super!. 
Mossiest.]  1.  Overgrown  with  moss ;  abounding  with 
or  edged  with  moss  ;  as,  i/wssi/  trees;  mossi/  streams. 

01(1  trees  are  more  nmssi/  far  than  young.       Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  moss ;  as,  mossi/  green. 


Mns9  Rfise. 
^Political  Slang, 


Most  (most),  a.,  svprrl.  of  More,  [OE.  most,  most, 
mc.st,  AS.  mit.Kt ;  akin  to  1>.  mccst,  OS.  mi  tit,  O.  mcLst,  Icid. 
iiic.ttr,  Goth,  muisfs  ;  a  Muperl.  correHjJonding  to  E.  morr. 
V103.  See  More,  «.]  1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest 
mnnber  or  quantity  ;  greater  in  number  or  (piantity  than 
all  the  rest ;  nearly  all.  "  Most  men  will  procUiim  every 
one  his  own  goodness."  J'rov.  xx.  G. 

The  citicB  whorc'iu  mont  of  hlH  miglify  work*  wen*  done. 

Matt.  XI.  31. 

2.  Greatest  in  degree  ;  as,  lie  has  the  7U0St  need  of  it. 
"  In  his  inosle  pride."  Chancer. 

3.  Highest  in  rank  ;  greatent.     \_Ol)S.']  Chancer. 
ni^*  Most  JH  used  as  a  noun,  the  words  part,  jiortloii, 

(li!antitii,yU\,\\i-'u\^  Mimtti-d.and  hastlie  following  mean- 
iu^M  :  1-  'I'll"'  Kt'-ali'ttt  \:ihn'.  niMnht'r.  or  part;  prrpnn- 
(K  rating  jH.itioii  ;  liit;ln-ht  or  chief  part.  2.  The  ntnu)Kt ; 
greatest  possible  anu.unt,  degree,  or  result ;  especiiilly  in 
the  phrases  to  make  the  most  oj\  at  the  most,  at  viost. 

A  quarter  of  a  year,  (ir  souic  months  at  On  mo.^t.     liaron. 

A  covctciufi  mnn  makes  the  most  r>/what  he  Jiaii.    L'EslruHoe. 

For  the  moat  part,  in  reference  to  the  larger  part  of  a 

thing,  or  ti'  the  majority  of  the  iwraons,  nmtances,  or 

things  referreii  to  ;  :is,  human  l>eingK.  for  the  most  />aif, 

are  BUpn-stiliouH  ;  tlic  xww.jor  the  mi'sl  }>'nl,  wan  p|i-:;iK- 

ing.  —  Moat  an  end.  gcufnillv.     See  An  cml,  under  Kni>, 

71.     [Uhs.l    "  She  wleeps  iiio.st  an  end."  Ma.ssin'ji  i . 

Most,  adv.    [AS.  niBst.  See  Most,  «.]  In  tlie  greatest 

or  Iiighest  degree. 

Th.isc  nearest  to  this  king,  and  most  his  favoritCB,  were  cnur- 
tiere  and  prelates.  Milton. 

JfW^  Placed  before  an  adjective  or  adverb,  7no.^(  is  used 
to  form  tlie  superlative  degree,  being  etiuivaleut  to  the 
termination --^.v/ .'  as,  n(0,v/vile;  Wio.v/ wicked  ;  most  Whin- 
tfKtus  :  must  rapifily.  Formerly,  and  until  after  the  Eliz- 
ahetlian  period  of  our  literature,  the  use  of  the  double 
superlative  was  common.    See  More,  adv. 

The  most  unlindest  cut  of  all.  Shak. 

The  vioft  straiUst  sect  of  our  religion.    Aet/t  xxvi.  5. 
Mos^ta-hi^ba  (m5s''ti-he'ba),  n.     See  Mustaiba. 
Mos'tO  'mij.s'ti  ),  ohs.  imp.  of  MOTE.  Chancer. 

Mos'tic    I  (m(5s'tik),  i(.     [See  Maul-stick.]  A  paint- 
Mos'tlck  i'      er's  maul-stick. 

Most'ly  (most'iy),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part;  for 
the  must  part ;  chiefly  ;  in  the  main. 

II  Mos'tra  (mos'tra),  7i.    [It.]    {Mns.)  See  Direct,  7i. 

Most'what'  (must'hwGf),  adv.     For  the  most  part. 

[f  j/a?.]    "  All  the  rest  do  mosfwhat  far  amiss."   Spenser. 

Mot  (mot),  1'.     [Sijif/,  pres.  intl.  Mot,  Mote,  Moot 

(mot),  pi.  Mot,  Mote,  JIoote,  pres.  snbj.  Mote  ;  imp. 

MosTE.]     [See  Must,  1'.]     [0/j.?.]    May;  must;  might. 

lie  moot  as  well  say  one  word  as  another.       Chancer, 

The  wordes  mote  be  cousin  to  the  deed.        Chmtcer. 

Men  moot  (i.  c.,  one  may]  give  silver  to  the  poore  frere.-^. 

( 'ha  iicer. 

So  mote  it  be,  so  be  it ;  amen ;  —  a  phrase  in  some  rit- 
uals, as  that  of  the  Freemasons. 

Mot  (mOt ;  mo,  def.  2),  n.     [F,     See  Motto.]     1.  A 

word  ;  hence,  a  motto  ;  a  device.     [^Obs.J  Bp.  JIall. 

Tarquiii's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.  Shuk. 

2.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying  ;  a  witticism.  [^1  Gallicis7n'] 
Hc-e  and  there  turns  up  a  .  .  .  snvogc  mot.    jV.  Brit.  Jtcv. 

3-  A  note  or  brief  strain  on  a  bugle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mot'a-Oll  (ni5t'a-sTl),  7>.  [Cf.  F.  moiacille.']  iZoul.) 
Any  singing  bird  of  the  geims  Motacilla  ;  a  wagtail. 

Mo-ta'tion  (mo-ta'shun),  ?(.  [L.  mota7-e,  motafjim, 
to  keep  mii\iug.]     The  act  of  moving  ;  motion.     \^Obs.'] 

Mote  (Hiot),""?'.     See  1st  Mot.     lObs.l  Chaucer. 

Mote,  «.  [See  Moot,  a  meeting.]  lObs.,  except  in  a 
few  combiuations  or  phrases.]  1.  A  meeting  of  persons 
for  discussion  ;  as,  a  wardmote  in  the  city  of  London. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  who  meet  for  discussion,  esp. 
about  the  management  of  affairs;  as,  a  iolkmote. 

3.  A  place  of  meeting  for  discussion. 

Mote  bell,  the  bell  rung  to  summon  to  a  mote.    [Obs.] 

Mote,  71.  The  flourish  sounded  on  a  horn  by  a  hunts- 
mau.     See  MoT,  n.,  3,  and  Mort.  Chaucer. 

Mote,  V.  [OE.  mot,  AS.  mot.}  A  small  particle,  as  of 
floating  dust ;  anything  proverbially  small ;  a  speck. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  etir,  though  tliere  he  no 

wind.  Ikti-on. 

We  are  motes  in  the  midst  of  generations.      Lamlor. 

Mot'ed  (raot'Ed),  a.  Filled  with  motes,  or  fine  floating 
dust,  as  the  air.     '■'■  Moted  sunbeam."  Tennyson. 

Mo-tet'  (mo-t5t'),  n.  [F.,  a  dim.  of  vwt  word  ;  cf.  It. 
mottcfto,  dim.  of  motto  word,  device.  See  Mot,  Motto.] 
{Mas.)  A  composition  adapted  to  sacred  words  in  the 
elaborate  polyphonic  church  style  ;  an  anthem. 

Moth  (m5tli ;  11.5),  n.     A  mote.     lObs.l  Shnk. 

Moth,  71. :  pi.  Moths  (m5tliz ;  115).  [OE.  mothe,  AS. 
«;r)AA^;  :ikin  to  D.  7not,  G.  motte,  Icel.  motti,  and  prob. 
to    E.    in  ad    an    earthworm.      Cf.    Mah,    «.,    Mawk.] 

1.  {Z"--/.)  Any  nocturnal  lepidopteruus  insect,  or  any 
not  included  among 


Salt-marsh  Moth  (Lcurarctia  acrsea). 
Nat.  size. 


the  butterrties 
tlie    luna    moth  ;  lu 
mofk;  hawk?»o^//. 

2.  (Zoo I.)  Any 
lepidopterous  insect 
that  feeds  upon  gar- 
ments, grain,  etc. ; 
as,  the  clothes  7noth  ; 
grain  moth  ;  bee  moth.  See  these  terms  under  Clothes, 
Grain,  etc. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  various  other  insects  that  de- 
stroy woolen  and  fur  goods,  etc.,  esp.  the  larv:e  of  several 
species  of  beetles  of  the  genera  Pertnestes  and  ATifhre- 
nus.  Carpet  moths  are  often  the  larva?  of  Anthrenus. 
See  Carpet  beetle,  under  Carpet,  Dehmestes,  Anthrentts. 

4.  Anything  which  gradually  and  silently  eats,  con- 
sumes, or  wastes  any  other  thuig. 

Moth  bUght  iZonl.),  any  plant  louse  of  the  genus  Aleu^ 
rodcs,  and  rel.^ted  genera.  They  are  injurious  to  various 
plants.  —  Moth  gnat  {Zo'ol.),  a  dipterous  insect  of  the 


genufl  lipchoda,  having  fringed  wings.  —  Moth  hunter 
iZool.),  the  goatHUcker.  -  Moth  mlUer  iZo'ol.u  a  riothes 
motli.  See  Mir.LKft,';!,  'at.  Moth  mullein  l/tot.i,  a  com- 
mon  herb  of  On-  gi-iiuM  Vi  il,a.\'  ,1,11  '  V.  lilattariai,  liaving 
large  wlieel-hhaped  yellow  or  wliilibh  Mowers, 

Moth'— eaV  (mOth'Gt' ;  115),  v.  t.  To  eat  or  prey  upon, 
as  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  [Rarely  uiied  except  in  the 
form  mofh-eatcTi,  p.  p.  or  a.] 

Hum  an. I  niglect  Iiove  bo  molh-eati^n  her.     .Sir  T.  Urihrrt. 

Moth'en  f-'n),  n.     Full  of  motlis.     [Obi.'\  Fulke. 

Moth'er  (mtitti'er^,  n.  [OE.  moder,  AS.  7nCilor  ; 
akin  to  D.  moeder,  OS.  mOdar,  G.  mutter,  OHG.  muotar, 
Icel.  moSify  Dan.  &  Sw.  vioder,  OBlav.  matt,  Uubh.  ?«///«, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  mathairy  L.  mater,  Gr.  pnTrip,  Skr.  7aatr:  cf- 
Skr.  mii  to  measure.  V268.  Cf.  Maternal.  .Matbix, 
Metropolis,  Father.]  1.  A  female  parent;  especiaUy. 
one  of  the  human  race  ;  a  woman  wlio  has  borne  a  cliild. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  or  nurtured  anything; 
source  of  birth  or  origin  ;  generatrix. 

AluB  !  pnnr  country  !  ...  it  con  not 
He  called  our  motli' r,  but  our  grave.  Shak. 

1  behold  .  .  .  the  ^j^ilitary  majesty  of  Crclc,  mother  of  a  r*-- 
li^non,  It  i«  wild,  that  lived  two  tliouBand  yeare.  /.andor. 

3.  An  old  woman  or  matron.     [Pa7niUar'] 

4.  'i  he  female  superior  or  l;ead  of  a  religious  house, 
xs  an  aI»l)eMH,  etc. 

5.  HysU-rical  passion ;  hysteria.     [O&j.]  Shak. 

Mother  Carey's  chicken  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies <>i  Kiiiall  iK-treis,  as  the  Btorniv  petrel  i Prorrllaria 
j,clo'/irin,  iiiid  Leaeli'M  lietrel  iOi  cmiodjoina  leui  orhoit), 
both  ot  the  Atlaiitie.  and  <>.  jumdaiA  the  Xorth  Pacific. 
-Mother  Carey'B  gooae  (/f"<7.),  the  giant  fulmar  of  tho 
PacjHc,  See  Ki-lmak.  —  Mother'a  mark  (Afed.),  a  congen- 
ital mark  upon  the  body  ;  a  nsevus. 

Moth'er,  a.    Keceived  by  birth  or  from  ancestors; 
native;  natural;  as,  mother  language;  also,  acting  the 
part,  or  having  the  place,  Of  a  mother ;  producing  others ; 
originating. 
It  ii^  the  mother  falsehood  from  which  all  idolatry  in  derived, 

7".  Arfi.'ld. 

Mother  cell  (Biol.),  a  cell  which,  by  endogenous  divi- 
sion,  gives  rise  to  other  vUa  'daughter  cellsi :  a  parent 
cell.  — Mother  church,  the  •  original  clmreh  ;  a  church  from 
which  other  churelieh  have  hprung;  as.  the  nt'dhn  church 
of  a  diocese,  —  Mother  country,  the  country  of  one's  par- 
ents or  ancestors ;  the  country  from  wjiich  the  iieople  of 
a  colony  derive  their  origin.  —  Mother  Uqnor  ( '-7""f. ',  the 
impure  or  complex  residual  solution  which  remains  after 
the  salts  reailily  or  regularly  crystallizing  have  been  re- 
moved. —  Mother  queen,  the  mother  of  a  reigning  sover- 
eign ;  a  (jueen  mother.  —  Mother  tonaiie.  iai  A  language 
from  which  another  language  has  had  its  origin,  'la  The 
language  of  fine's  native  land;  native  tongue.  —  Mother 
water.  See  Mf./h'r  lupior  (above).  —  Mother  wit.  natural 
or  native  %vit  or  intelligence. 

Moth'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mothered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  MoTHERiso,]  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  mother  to. 

The  queen,  to  have  put  lady  Elizabeth  besides  the  crown, 
would  have  mothered  another  body's  child.  UoiceU- 

Moth'er,  71.  [Akin  to  D.  Ttmdder  mud.  G.  moder  mold, 
mud,  Dan.  mudder  mud,  and  to  E.  mud.  See  Mud.]  A 
film  or  membrane  which  is  developed  on  the  surface  of 
fermented  alcoholic  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  wine,  etc., 
and  acts  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  the  alcohol  and  other  combustible  principles  of  tho 
liquid,  thus  leading  to  their  oxidation. 

(^^""  The  film  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  rapidly  devel- 
oping niicroiirganisms  of  the  genus  Mijcoderma,  and  in 
the  mother  of  linojar  the  microorganisms  iMijcoderma 
aceti)  composing  the  film  are  the  active  agents  in  the  con- 
version of  the  alcohol  into  vinegar.  When  thickened  bv 
growth,  the  film  may  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 
See  Acetous  fer7ne7itation,  under  Fermentation. 

Moth'er,  v.  i.  To  become  like,  or  full  of,  mother, 
or  thick  matter,  as  vinegar. 

Moth'ered  (-erd),  a.    Thick,  like  mother  ;  viscid. 

'flicy  oiiit  their  naked  hmhs  with  moth' red  oil.      Dnjdm. 

Moth'er-hood  (muth'er-huSd),  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  mother  ;  the  character  or  office  of  a  mother. 

Moth'er-ing,  n.  A  rural  custom  in  England,  of  vieit- 
ing  one's  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday,  —  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  visiting  the  mother  church  to  make  offer- 
ings at  the  liiph  altar. 

Moth'er-ln-Iaw'  (-Tn-la'),  n.  The  mother  of  one's 
husband  or  wife. 

Moth'er-land'  (-ISnd'),  "n.  The  coimtry  of  one's  ances- 
tors ;  — same  a.s/athe}'la7id. 

Moth'er-less,  a.  [AS.  viodorleAs."]  Destitute  of  a 
mother;  having  lost  a  mother;  as.  woMcr/e.r5  children. 

Moth'er-li-ness  (-li-u5s),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  motherly. 

Moth'er-ly ,  a.  [AS.  m  Odorlic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mother;  like,  or  suitable  for,  a  mother;  tender;  mater- 
nal ,  as,  motherly  authority,  love,  or  care.  Hooker. 

Stti.  —  Maternal ;  parental.  —  Motheelt,  Materkal. 
Moiherlii,  being  Anglo-Saxon,  is  the  more  familiar  word 
of  the  two  wlien  both  have  the  same  meaning.  Besides 
this,  inater7ial  is  confinsd  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
toward  her  own  childrSD,  whereas  motherly  has  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  denoting  a  care  like  that  of  a  mother  for 
her  offspring.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  growing  tendency 
thus  to  separate  the  two,  confining  motherly  to  the  latter 
signification.  "  They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for 
her  mofherh/  care  m  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst 
young."    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Moth'er-ly.  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Moth'er-na' ked  f-na'ked).  a.     Naked  as  when  bom. 

Moth'er-of-pearl'  (-ov-perl').  v.  (Zool.)  The  hard 
pearly  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  esp.  of 
pearl  oyster.'^,  river  mussels,  and  the  abalone  shells ; 
nacre.     See  Pearl. 

Moth'er-of-thymo'  (-tim'),  n.     (Bot.)  An  aromatic 

plant  (  Thymus  Serpyllum)  ;  —  called  also  wild  thyme. 

Moth'er-WOrt'  C-wQrt').  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  labiate  hert) 
{Leo7ivrns  Cardiaca),  of  a  hitter  taste,  used  popularly  in 
medicine;  lion's  tail,    (b)  The  mugwort.    See  SfrcwoET. 
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MoUl'er-y  (mutii'er-J-),  a.  Consisting  of,  containing, 
or  rest-mbliiig,  mother  (iu  vinegar). 

Moth'y  (moth'y),  a.  Infested  with  moths  ;  moth- 
eaten.     *'  An  old  moihii  saddle."  Shak. 

Mo'tlf  (ino'tTf),  11-    '[F.]     Motive.  Chaucer. 

Mo-tif'lc  (mo-tlf'Tk),  a.  [L.  molus  motion  (fr.  inovere 
to  move)  -\~jacere  to  make.]     Producing  motion.     [7i.] 

Mo'tile  (mo'tll),  a.  [See  Motive.]  1.  {BioL)  Hav- 
ing powers  of  eelf-motion,  though  uuconscioua ;  as,  the 
motile  spores  of  certain  seaweeds. 

2.  Producing  motion  ;  as,  motile  powers. 

Mo-til'My  (ma-tTlt-ty),  «.  [Cf.  F.  motilUe.'\  {Phys- 
iol.) Capability  of  motion  ;  contractility. 

Mo'tlon  (m5'shuii),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Jiwlio,  fr.  vtovere, 
motum,  to  move.  See  Move.]  1.  The  act,  proL-ess,  or 
state  of  changing  place  or  position  ;  movement ;  the  pass- 
ing of  a  body  from  one  place  or  position  to  another, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ;  —  opposed  to  rest. 
Speaking  or  mute,  a]Iconielines<;  nnd  ,?race 
Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  tu-itiont  forms.    MiUon. 

2.  Power  of,  or  capacity  for,  motion. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

3.  Direction  of  movement ;  course;  tendency;  as,  the 
motion  of  the  planets  is  from  west  to  east. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend.  JfHton. 

4-  Change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  any- 
thing ;  action  of  a  machine  with  respect  to  the  relative 
movement  of  its  parts. 

This  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes  its  motiim. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

5.  Movement  of  the  mind,  will,  desires,  or  passions ; 
mental  act,  or  impulse  to  any  action ;  internal  activity. 

Let  a  good  man  obev  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds  from  God.  South. 

6.  A  proposal  or  suggestiou  looking  to  action  or  prog- 
ress; esp.,  a  foinnal  proposal  made  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly; as,  a  ?HO^OM  to  adjourn. 

Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion.       Sited: 

7.  (.Laiv)  An  application  made  to  a  court  or  judge 
orally  in  open  court.  Its  object  is  to  obtain  an  order  or 
rule  directing  some  act  to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  appli- 
cant. Mozlcy  i.<:  11'. 

8.  {JSfus.)  Change  of  pitch,  in  successive  sounds, 
whether  in  the  same  part  or  in  groups  of  parts. 

The  independent  motions  of  different  parts  sounding  to3;ether 
constitute  counterpoint.  Grnrc 

C^^  Conjunct  motion  is  that  by  single  degrees  of  the 
scale.  Contrary  motion  is  that  when  pLirts  move  iu  oppo- 
site directions.  Di.'tiunct  motion  is  motion  by  skips. 
Oblique  motion  is  that  when  one  part  is  stationary  while 
another  moves.  Similar  or  direct  motion  is  that  when 
parts  move  in  the  same  direction. 

9.  A  puppet  show  or  puppet.     [Ohs."] 

What  motion  's  this  y  the  model  of  Nineveh  ?     Beau.  4-  Fl. 

^^^  Slot  ion,  in  mechanics,  may  be  simple  or  corapoimd. 
Simple  motlonfl  are  :  (a)  Straight  translation^  which,  if 
of  indefinite  duration,  must  be  reciprocating.  (6)  Simple 
rotation,  wliich  may  be  either  continuous  or  reciproca- 
ting, and  when  reciprocating  is  called  osciVnting.  (c)  IRl- 
iraJ,  which,  if  of  indefinite  duration,  must  be  reciproca- 
ting. Compound  motion  consists  of  combinations  of  any 
of  the  simple  motions. 

Center  of  motion.  Harmonic  motion,  etc.  See  under  Cen- 
ter. Harmonk-,  etc.  —  Motion  block  (Steam  Engine)^  a. 
crosihead. —Perpetual  motion  (Mec/t.),  an  incessant  mo- 
tion conceived  to  be  attainable  by  a  machine  supplying 
its  own  motive  forces  independently  of  any  action  from 
without. 

.Syn.  —  See  Movement. 

Mo'tion,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Motioned  (-shiind) ;  p. 
pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Motioning.]  1.  To  make  a  significant  move- 
ment or  gesture,  as  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to  motion  to  one 
to  take  a  seat. 

2-  To  make  proposal ;  to  offer  plans.     \^Obs.'\      Shale. 

Mo'tion,  V.  t.  1.  To  direct  or  invite  by  a  motion,  as 
of  the  hand  or  head  ;  as,  to  motion  one  to  a  seat. 

2.  Topropo.se;  to  move.     [065.] 

I  want  friends  to  motion  hUcU  o  matter.  Burton. 

lyXo'Uon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  motion ;  a 
mover.  Uiiall. 

Mo'tlon-Ist,  n.    A  mover.     [Ohs.'] 

Mo'tlon-Iess.  a.    Witlmut  motion  ;  being  at  rest. 

Mo'tlve  (iii<ytiv),  71,  [F.  moti/,  LL.  motivum,  from 
mntirus  moving,  fr.  L.  moverc^,  mofum^  to  move.  See 
Move.]     1.  That  which  moves  ;  a  mover.    [06s.]    Shak. 

2.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  anything  prompting 
or  exciting  to  choice,  or  moving  the  will ;  cause ;  reason ; 
inducement;  object. 

Hy  molivr,  I  mean  (lir  whole  of  that  which  mores,  excites,  or 
invites  tlie  mind  to  volition,  whctlicr  that  be  one  tlung  t.inglv. 
or  many  IhinRs  conjunctively.  J.  Kdu-ardx. 

3.  {Mn.i.)  The  theme  or  subject ;  a  leading  phrase  or 
passage  which  is  reproduced  and  varied  through  the 
course  of  a  composition  or  a  movement ;  a  short  figure, 
or  melodic  germ,  out  of  wliich  a  whole  movement  is  de- 
veloped. See  also /.caf/i'njymo/iir,  under  Leading.  [Writ- 
ten also  motivo.'] 

4.  (Fine  Arts)  That  which  produces  conception,  in- 
vention, or  creation  in  tho  mind  of  the  artist  In  un- 
dertaking his  subject;  the  guiding  or  contndliiig  idea 
manifested  in  a  work  of  art,  or  any  part  of  one, 

Syn.— Incentive;  incitement;  inducement;  reason; 
(ipur;  stimulus;  cause.  —  Motive.  IsnurBMENT,  Reason. 
Affitirc  is  the  word  ordinarily  n^fd  in  Kpeaking  of  that 
wiiirh  dfttennines  the  r-hoirc.  We  call  it  an  iudnrrmmt 
wlicii  it  iK  attractive  in  its  nature.  We  call  it  n  rea.snn 
wh'ii  it  ifi  more  immediately  addressed  to  tho  intellect  in 
the  form  of  argument. 

Mo'tlve,  a.  Causing  motion  :  having  power  to  move, 
or  tending  to  move;  as,  a  motive  argument;  motive 
power.    "  Motive  faculty."  lip.  Wilkin.i. 

Motive  power  (Math.),  a  natural  agent,  as  water,  steam, 
wind,  electricity,  etc.,  used  to  impart  motion  to  macliin- 
ery  ;  a  motor  ;  a  mover. 


a  .Al.itmot  (.Mo- 
motiis  momotfi) : 
h  Central  Tail 
Feathers  of  Mo- 
motus  Lessoni. 


Mo'tive  (mo'tTv),  7'.  t.  To  prompt  or  incite  by  a  mo- 
tive or  motives  ;  to  move. 

Mo'tive-less, '^  Destitute  of  a  motive;  not  mcited 
by  a  motive.  —  no'tive-less-ness,  n.  G.  l£liot. 

Mo-tlv'i-ty  (m5-tiv'i-ty).7i.  [See  MOTIVE,  Ti.]  1.  The 
powLT  of  moving  or  producing  motion. 

2.  Tiie  quality  of  being  iutiuenced  by  motives,     [i?.] 

II  Mo-tl'vo  (mS-te'vu),  n.  [It.  See  Motive,  n.] 
See  MoTH'E,  n.,  3.  4. 

Motley  (mQt'lJ),  a.  [OE.  viottelee,  motle;  cf.  OF. 
muttele  clotted,  curdled,  OF.  ciel  mattonne  a  mottled 
sky,  mate,  maton,  curdled  milk,  Prov.  G.  matte  curd. 
Cf.  Mottle.]  1.  Variegated  in  color ;  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent colors ;  dappled  ;  party-colored  ;  as,  a  motley  coat. 

2.  Wearing  motley  or  party-colored  clothing.  See 
Motley,  7i.,  1.     "  A  motley  fool."  Shak. 

3.  Composed  of  ditlereut  or  various  parts ;  heteroge- 
neously  made  or  mixed  up  ;  discordantly  composite  ;  as, 
motley  htyle.     "Tlie  in otley  scene,^^  liyron. 

Mot'Iey,  n.  1.  A  combination  of  distinct  colors ;  esp., 
tlie  party-colored  cloth,  or  clothing,  worn  by  the  profes- 
sional fool.    Chaucer,  "  iVo//e?/ 's  the  only  wear. "  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  a  jester ;  a  fool.     [O&i.]  Shak. 

Man  of  motley,  a  fool.    [Obs.]  Beau.  &:  Fl. 

Motley-mind' ed  (-mind'ed),  o.  Having  the  mind  of 
a  jester ;  foolish.  Shak. 

Mot'mot  (-mot),  7).  [Cf.  MoMOT.]  {Zo'ul.)  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  long-tailed,  pas- 
serine birds  of  tlie  genus  Jlomoti/.'!, 
having  a  strong  serrated  beak.  Inmost 
of  the  species  the  two  long  middle  tail 
feathers  are  racket-shaped  at  tlie  tip, 
when  mature.  The  bird  itself  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  trim  them  into  this 
shape.  Tliey  feed  on  insects,  reptiles, 
and  fruit,  and  are  found  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil.  Tiie  name  is  derived  from 
its  note.     [Written  also  momot.'] 

llMolO  (mo'tt),  «.  [It.]  (dfus.) 
Movement ;  manner  of  movement ; 
particTilarly,  movement  with  increased 
rapidity ;  —  used  especially  iu  the 
phrase  con  moto,  directing  to  a  some- 
what quicker  movement;  as,  andante 
con  mofo,  a  little  more  rapidly  than 
andaiife,  etc. 

Morton  (mo'ton),  n.  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.] {Anc.  Armor)  A  small  plate 
covering  the  armpit  in  armor  of  the 
14th  century  and  later. 

Mo'tor  (mij'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  movere., 
mofam,  to  move.]  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  imparts  motion  ;  a  source  of  mechanical  power. 

2.  {Mach.)  A  prim©  mover ;  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  a  source  of  power,  as  steam,  moving  water,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  is  made  available  for  doing  mechanical  work. 

Molor  (mo'tor),  J  a.     [L.   motorins  that  has 

Mo'tO-ry  (mo'to-rj*),         \      motion.     See  Motor,  ti.] 

Mo-to'ri-al  (mo-to'rl-ol), )  Causing  or  setting  up  mo- 
tion ;  pirtaining  to  organs  of  motion  ;  —  applied  especially 
in  physiology  to  tliosc  nerves  or  nerve  fibers  which  only 
convey  impressions  from  a  nerve  center  to  muscles, 
thereby  causing  motion. 

Mo'tor-man'  (mo'ter-man'),  Ji.  A  man  who  controls 
a  motor. 

Mo'tor-pathlC  (mo'ter-pSthlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  motorpathy. 

Mo-tor'pa-thy  (mS-tSr'pa-thj')*  "■  [L.  7iiotor  a  mover 
-p  Gr.  TTdtTxeu'.  na9elv,  to  suffer.]     {j\Ied.)  Kinesiatrics. 

Motte  (ni5t),  n.  [Cf.  F.  7notte  a  clod,  clump,  or  hill- 
ock.]    A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie.     ILocal,  U.  S."] 

Mot'tle  (-t'l),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mottled  (-t'ld) ; 
p.  ])r.  &  vb.  n.  Mottling  (-tling).]  [From  Mottled.] 
To  mark  with  spots  of  different  color,  or  shades  of  color, 
as  if  stained  ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate. 

Mot'tle.  n.     A  mottled  appearance. 

Mot'tled  (-t'ld),  a.  [From  Motley.]  Marked  with 
sjiots  of  different  colors;  variegated;  spotted;  as,  //?o/- 
thil  wood.     ''The  mottled  meadows."  Drayton. 

Mot^tO  (-to),  n. ;  2il.  Mottoes  (-toz).  [It.  77/0^/0  a 
word,  a  saying,  L.  muttrim  a  mutter,  a  grunt,  cf.  miit- 
tire,  mat  ire,  to  mutter,  mumble  ;  jirob.  of  imitative  or- 
igin. Cf.  Mot  a  word.]  1.  (Jfer.)  A  sentence,  phrase,  or 
word,  forming  part  of  an  heraldic  achievement. 

2.  A  sentence,  phrase,  or  word,  prefixed  to  an  essay, 
discourse,  chapter,  canto,  or  tlie  like,  suggestive  of  its 
subject  matter  ;  a  short,  suggestive  expression  of  a  guid- 
ing principle  ;  a  maxim. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a.  bi^^hon  eminent  for  liis  piety  nnd  good 
works,  .  .  .  '*  Serve  God,  and  l)c  clieerful."  Adt/ison. 

Motloed  (-tod),  a.  Bearing  or  having  a  motto  ;  as,  a, 
ntottoed  eoat  or  device. 

Mol'ty  (-ty)(  <'■  Full  of,  or  consisting  of,  motes. 
[Written  also  mottle.^     [6'co^] 

'riic  motty  dust  reck  rniscd  by  the  workmen.    //.  Miller. 

r  Mou'Cholr'  (mob'shwar'),  n.    [F.]   A  handkerchief. 

Mou-ez'zin  (moTi-Sz'- 
zTn),  n.  [F.]  See  Muez- 
zin. 

MOUllOn  (moof'lon), 
n.  [F.  mot/Jlon.]  {Zonl.) 
A  wild  sheep  (Oiu  musi- 
mon),  inhabit!  ng  tho 
mountains  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  etc.  Its  horns 
are  very  large,  with  a  tri- 
angular base  and  rounded 
angles.  It  is  mipponcd  by 
Home  to  bo  tho  original 
of  the  domestic  «heep.  m  .  (i 
Called  also  muximnn  or 
musmon.     [Written  also  mouJ}lon.'\ 


Monght  (mout),  obs^imp.  of  May.    Might. 

II  Mouil-la'tlon  (mool-ya'shunj,  n.  [Sec  Mocille.] 
(Pko7i.)  The  act  of  uttering  the  sound  of  a  mouille  letter. 

II  M0UIII6'  (moo'lya'),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  wet.]  {Pho7i.) 
Applied  to  certain  consonants  having  a  "liquid"  or  soft- 
ened sound ;  e.  y.,  in  French,  t  or  II  and  gyi  (like  the  Hi 
in  million  and  ni  in  minion);  in  Italian,  gl  and  gn ;  in 
Spanish,  //  and  n  ;  in  Portuguese,  fh  and  nh. 

Mould  (mold),  Mould'er  (-er),  Mould'y  (-J),  etc. 
See  Mold,  Molder,  SIoldy,  etc. 

Moule  (luol),  ■('.  /.  [OE.  7noulen.  See  Mold.]  To 
contract  mold  ;  to  grow  moldy  ;  to  mold.     [Obs.'] 

Let  U5  nt)t  muulen  thus  in  idleness.  Chaucer. 

Mou-line'  (moo-len'),       I  jj.     [F.    mouUnet,   orig.,   a 

Mouli-net  (moo'lt-ngt),  (  little  mill,  dim.  of  mou- 
1(71  mill.  See  Mill.]  1.  The  drum  upon  which  the  rope 
is  wound  iu  a  capstan,  crane,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  machine  formerly  used  for  bending  a  crossbow  by 
winding  it  up. 

3.  In  sword  and  saber  exercises,  a  circular  swing  of 
the  weapon.  Farrow. 

Moult  (molt),  V.  &  n.     See  Molt. 

Moult'en  (-'n),  a.  Having  molted.  [065.]  '■'KmonU' 
en  raven."  Shak. 

Moun  (mouii),  \k,  pi.  of  Mow.  may.     [06j.]      Wyclif. 

Mounch  (mounch),  v.  t.     To  munch.     [Obs.'] 

Mound  (mound),  n.  [F.  inonde  the  world,  L.  mnn- 
dus.  See  Mundake.]  A  ball  or  globe  forming  part  of 
the  regalia  of  an  emperor  or  other  sovereign.  It  is  en- 
circled witli  bands,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and 
surmounted  with  a  cross  ;  —  called  also  globe. 

Mound,  7?.  [OE.  mound,  mund,  protection,  AS.  ?Hwnd 
protection,  hand  ;  akin  to  OHG.  7nnnt,  Icel.  mnnd  hand, 
and  prob.  to  L.  manus.  See  Manual.]  An  artificial 
hill  or  elevation  of  earth  ;  a  raised  bank ;  an  embank- 
ment thrown  up  for  defen.se  ;  a  bulwark ;  a  rampart ; 
also,  a  natural  elevation  appearing  as  if  thrown  ujj  arti- 
ficially ;  a  regular  and  isolated  hill,  hillock,  or  knoll. 

To  thrid  the  thickets  or  to  leap  the  moumh.       Dri/den. 

Mound  bird.  (Zonl.)  Same  hs  Mound  ijiakcr  (below). — 
Motmd  builderB  (Etlinol.),  the  tribe,  or  tribes,  of  North 
American  aborigines  who  built,  in  former  times,  exten- 
sive mounds  of  eartli,  esp.  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Oliio  Rivers.  Formerly  they  were  6upi)osed  to 
have  preceded  the  Indians,  but  later  iuvestieatious  go 
to  show  that  they  were,  in  general,  identical  with  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  country  when  discovered  by 
Europeans.  —  Mound  maker  (Zof'/.i,  any  one  of  the  mega- 
podes.  —  Shell  mound,  a  mound  of  refuse  shells,  collected 
by  aborigines  wlio  sub.sisted  largely  on  shellfish.  See 
Midden,  and  Kitchen  middens. 

Mound,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mounded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Mounding.]     To  fortify  or  inclose  with  a  mound. 

Mount  (moimt),  71.  [OE.  munt,mont,  mount,  AS.  mv7if, 
fr.  L.  mo7is,  montis  ;  cf.  L.  minae  projections,  E.  eminent, 
menace:  cf.  F.  mo7it.  Cf.  Mount,  ■?'.,  Mountain,  Mont, 
Monte,  Montem.]  1.  A  mass  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
rock,  rising  considerably  above  the  common  surface  of 
the  surrounding  land ;  a  mountain  ;  a  higli  hill ;  —  used 
always  instead  of  moantai7t,  when  put  before  a  proper 
name  ;  as.  Mount  Sinai ;  Mowit  Washington  ;  otherwise, 
chiefly  in  poetry. 

2.  A  bulwai'k  for  offense  or  defense  ;  a  mound.   [Obs.] 
Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a.  mount  against  Jerusnlem. 

Jer.  vi.  6. 

3.  [See  Mont  de  piete.]    A  bank  ;  a  fund.     [Obs.] 
Mount  of  piety.     See  Mont  de  piete. 

Mount,  r.  i.  [intp.  &  p.  p.  SIounted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Mounting.]  [OE.  7nou7de7i,  mo7ifc7\,  F.  mo7iter,  fr. 
L.  mons,   mo7itis,  mountain.     See  Mount,  7i.  (above).] 

1.  To  rise  on  high  ;  to  go  up  ;  to  be  upraised  or  up- 
lifted ;  to  tower  aloft ;  to  ascend  ;  — often  with  up. 

Though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven.    Jer.  li.  53. 
The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high.       Cowley. 

2.  To  get  up  on  anything,  as  a  platform  or  scaffold ; 
especially,  to  seat  one's  self  on  a  horse  for  riding. 

3.  To  attain  in  value  ;  to  amount. 

Bring  tlirn  these  blessings  to  a  strict  ncconnt. 

Miike  lair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount.     I'ope. 

Mount,  V.  t.     1.  To  get  upon  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  climb. 
Shall  we  mouut  again  the  rural  throne  ?         linjdcn. 

2.  To  place  one's  self  on,  as  a  horse  or  other  animal, 
or  anything  that  one  sits  upon ;  to  bestride. 

3.  To  cause  to  mount ;  to  put  on  horseback ;  to  fur- 
nish witli  animals  for  riding  ;  to  furnish  with  horses. 
*'  To  mount  the  Trojan  troop."  Dryden. 

4.  Hence  :  To  put  upon  anything  that  sustains  and 
fits  for  use,  as  a  gvui  on  a  carriage,  a  map  or  picture  on 
cloth  or  paper ;  to  prepare  for  being  worn  or  otherwise 
used,  as  a  diamond  by  setting,  or  a  sword  blade  by  add- 
ing the  hilt,  scabbard,  etc. 

5.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. 

Wlint  power  is  it  which  mnnnts  my  love  so  high  ?     Sltnk. 

(IT^^  A  fort  or  ship  is  said  to  7uount  cannon,  when  it 
has  them  arranged  for  use  in  or  about  it. 

To  mount  guard  (.Mil.),  to  go  on  guard;  to  march  on 
guard  ;  to  rlo  duty  as  a  guard.  -  To  mount  a  play,  to 
prepare  and  arrange  the  scenery,  furniture,  etc.,  used 
in  the  play. 

Mount.  7>.  [From  Mount,  v.]  That  upon  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  mounted,  as  :  («)  A  horse. 

She  had  Ro  good  It  Real  nnd  hand,  ehc  might  he  trusted  with 
any  tnount.  (f.  hltoU 

(b)  The  cardboard  or  cloth  on  which  a  drawing,  photo- 
graph, IT  till-  likcr  is  mounted  ;  a  mounting. 

Mount'a-ble  (-iVb'l),  a.     Such  an  can  bo  mounted. 

Moun'taln  (moun'tTn),  n.  [OK.  inou7}taine,  7nontainet 
V.  iriiadiignr,  LI,.  7uoutavra,  montania,  fr.  L.  mons, 
mtmli.s,  :i  "mountain;  cf.  »jo7i^/7)».¥  belonging  to  a  moun- 
tain. Sre  Iht  Mount.]  1.  A  largi'  nuisn  of  earth  and 
rock,  rising  above  the  conunon  level  of  the  eartli  or  ad- 
jacent land  ;  earth  and  rock  forming  an  isolated  peak  or 
a  ridg(> ;  an  eminence  higher  than  a  hill ;  a  mount. 
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2.  /'/.  A  range,  chain,  or  group  of  such  elevations  ;  an, 
tliP  White  Motuitiiins. 

3.  A  iiiountaiuliko  mass;  somothinp;  of  Rreat  bulk. 

I  &Ih.iiiU1  Imve  W-vu  u  niomilnin  »<i  iiiuuiiny.  Sltak. 

The  Mountain  (La  vitjiila<iite)  {Frnuh  Jlis/.l,  a  popular 
naiiu)  ii:ivcn  in  IIM  to  a  party  of  cxtri'iiio  JuiobiiiH  in  the 
Natu'iiiil  Coiiveutiou,  wlio  uccupiiid  tlio  liitjhust  rows  vi 
m^atH. 

Moun'taln  (monn'tTii),  </.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
nioiiutain  or  niiiviiit;iins  ;  Ki'owing  or  living  on  a  moun- 
tain; found  on  ov  ju-culiar  to  mountains  ;  among  moun- 
tains; a»,uiiiou]ilainion-vut;  m oiintu in  piims;  mountain 
goats;  mountain  vi\v \  mountain  howitztiT. 

2.  Like  a  mountain  ;  mountainoufi  ;  vatit ;  very  great. 

The  high,  ttio  luountaiji  ninjcety  of  Wnrtli.  I'.unm. 
Mountain  antelope  l/iot'iL),  tlio  K"1"i1-  "  Mountain  anh 
(lii'f.U  iin  onuimriital  tree,  thk^  Pym.'i  i^Sorhus}  Ameri- 
Cfiii'i,  piinliuintr  heuiitifiil  i)UncheH  of  ri*d  ln-irit-.s.  Itn 
leavt'M  ;ir.-  piiiiKiti-,  and  its  How.t.-^  uliitc,  t^niwiuK  in  fra- 
Rraut  »-luslt-rs.  'i'hr  ]';ui-(>l'r;Mi  wjirfics  in  thl^  /*.  ilin-ii/,ii- 
riiiy  nr  rnwaii  tnr.  -  Mountain  bivromotor,  a  poitalilu 
haroiuftt-r,  ailaiiti'd  lr.r?^alf  tiMiispni-tatmn,  uiscl  ni  ini-a,H- 
uring  tlic  lioights  ol  imniiit.nnfs.  Mountain  beaver  (  /o"/,  i, 
tlu'  Mfwi-llei.  —  Mountain  blue  *Mui.\  hlnr  rarlHinati-  ol 
copiKT  ;  azurite.  —  Mountain  cat  i  Zi"//. ',  tlir  cutauionnt. 
St-e  (_'ATAMul!NT.  —Mountain  chain,  a  Mcrji's  of  <(nitit;noii8 
mountiiin  rangt^a,  gi'inrally  in  parallel  or  rmiscriitiyi! 
liiu-s  or  curvfH.  Mountain  cock  (/'")/.  i,  tlm  f^api-rcailzic. 
See  CapbrC'AILZIE.  —Mountain  cork  (.^///^),  avarii-ty  of  as- 
bestus,  resembling  cork  in  its  texture. —Mountain  crys- 
tal. See  under  Crystal. —Mountain  damson  ( /^^/J,  a  larj^e 
trco  of  thf  genua  •Si)niir"/>fi  \  s.  .mun-a)  i^rowinu  in  tht! 
We.st  Inilies.wliiehaftords  a  bitter  tunie  and  a  .tnimeut, 
Honii'tinies  listed  in  medicine.  —  Mountain  ti'jw,  Si'oii'h 
whi.sky.  so  ealled  because  often  illieitly  distilleil  among 
the  iiiiiiintanis.  [//«?;)f>/viH.v]  —  Mountain  ebony  i /iVy/.),  a 
Hinall  h'nuiiiinous  tree  (^/("^///)(/(/  /■!'/ /*v/(//r/)  of  the  lOa.'^t 
and  West  Indies;  — so  called  because  of  its  dark  wmnl. 
Tlie  bark  ia  used  medicinally  and  in  tainnng.  -  Mountain 
flax  I  .}fhi.),  a  variety  of  asbestos,  having  very  tine  hliers  ; 
anoauthua.  See  Amianthus.  —  Mountain  fringe  (/>'"/.>, 
climbing  fumitory.  See  imder  Fumitory. — Mountain 
goat.  [>io<)/.i  See  Mazama. —Mountain  greon,  (J///'.M'/i 
Green  malaeliite,  or  carbonate  of  copper.  (A)  See  ih-ii)i 
eurfh,  under  Ureen,  a.  —Mountain  holly  ilint.)^  A  branch- 
ing ^\\v\\h\,S''m<i}i'inth€s  Ciuutilrnsis),  having  smootli  ob- 
long leaves  and  red  berries.  It  is  found  in  the  Northern 
Uiuted  States.  —  Mountain  laurel  {Ifo/.),  an  American 
slirub  iKiilmia  hitij'olm)  with  glossy  evergreen  leaves 
and  sliowy  clusters bf  rose-colored  or  white  lluuers.  Tlie 
foliage  is  poisonous.  Called  also  Auurir.m  l<nirrl^  inj 
hti.s/i,  nud  calico  bu.sh.  See  Kalmia. —Mountain  leather 
(J/m.),  a  variety  of  asbestos,  vesembling  leather  in  its 
texture.  —  Mountain  licorice  ( AV-/. ),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tri/oliiim  {T.  ,4/i)(»»h?*. —Mountain  limestone  t'iri>(,\,  a 
series  of  marine  limestone  strata  l>el<nv  the  mal  meas- 
ures, and  ahove  the  uld  i-eiJ  s;nelstone  of  fin-at  liritain. 
See  C/inrf  "l'  Geoloi;Y.  -  Mountain  linnet  <^"<'l.>,  tlie 
twite. —Mountain  magpie.  (Z".^/. )  iiM  Tlie  jallle,  nr  green 
wooilpecker.  (A)  The  European  gray  shrike.  —Mountain 
mahogany.  (Bot.)  See  under  Mahogany.  —  Mountain  meal 
{Mi/i.i.n  light  powdery  variety  of  calcite,  occurring  as 
an  ertiorescence. —Mountain  milk  {AfiiiJ,  a  soft  spongy 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Mountain  mint.  iHof.)  See 
Mint. —Mountain  ousel  \Znnl.\  the  ring  o\isel ; —called 
also  }»Qiin(inii  fhni^h  and  mountidu  idUiij,  See  OuSEL.  — 
Mountain  pride,  or  Moimtaln 


green  ( Hot. ) 


tree  of  Ja- 


I  ll/X 


iiiaiea  ( Spathclia  sim/ilt-.r) 
wliich  lias  an  unbranched 
palmlike  stem,  and  a  ter- 
nnnal  cluster  of  large,  pin- 
nate leaves.  —  Mountain 
quail  iZooL),  the  plumed 
partriilge  (Oreortijx  j-icfus^ 
of  Calilornia.  It  has  two 
long,  slender,  plumelike 
feathers  on  the  head.  The 
throat  and  sides  are  chest- 
nut ;  the  belly  is  brown 
with  transverse  bars  of 
black  and  white  ;  the  neck 
and  breast  are  dark  gray. 

—  Mountain  range,  a  series 
of  mountains  closely  rela- 
ted in  position  and  direc- 
tion. —  Mountain  rice.  ( Hot. ) 
<a)  An  upland  variety  of 
rice,  grown  without  irriga- 
tion, iu  some  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.    (In  An  American  genus  of  grasses  (Ory::onsis\. 

—  Mountain  rose  (Bot.)^  a  species  of  rose  with  solitary 
flowers,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  iHosa  a/- 
y>i;ifM. —Mountain  soap  (J/(».),  a  soft  earthy  mineral,  of 
a  l-rownish  color,  used  in  crayon  painting;  saxonite. — 
Mountain  sorrel  iB'if.),  a  low  perennial  plant  (Oxjirin 
<li</!i!i(ii  with  rounded  kidney-form  leaves,  and  small 
greeiii.sh  llowers,  found  in  the  AVhite  I\[ovnitains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  iiigh  northern  latitudes.  (I'rai/.— 
Mountain  sparrow  (Zi>','i/.<,  tlio  Kuropean  tree  sparrow.— 
Mountain  spinach.  iJiof.)  See  Orach.  -  Mountain  tobacco 
(/((;/.!,  ;i  composite  plant  (Ai-7iic'i  montdiid)  of  Europe; 
called  also  /<o}.a)rrs  ^((Hf.  —  Mountain  witch  (/^r;.//.  i,  u 
ground  pigeon  of  Jamaica,  of  the  genus  (Ji'otnjU'in. 

Moun^tain-eer'  (moun'tTn-er'),  «■     [OF.    vim)fanier, 
LL.  nioittanarius.    See  Mountain.]    1.  An  inhabitant  of 
a  mountain  ;  one  who  lives  among  mountains. 
2.  A  rude,  fierce  person.     [Obs.'] 

No  savagp  fierce,  bnrdit,  or  motnifainccr.         MiUon. 
IHoun^tain-eer'.  v.  i.    To  live  or  act  as  a  mountain- 
eer ;  to  climb  mountains. 

Y.iu  can't  po  ivmmtaineering  \Vi  a  flat  country.     Jl-  James. 

Moun'tain-er  (-er),  n.     A  mountaineer.     [Obs-I 

Moun'tain-et  C-tln-St),  n.    a  small  mountain.    [7?.] 

Moun'tain-OUS  (-us),  a.     [F.   inontagneux^  L.   mon- 

taniosus.']    1.  Full  of,  or  containing,  mountains;  as,  the 

nwtin/ainm/s  country  of  tlic  Swiss. 

2.  Inhabiting  niountain.s.     lOlis.'}  Bacon. 

3.  L.arge  as,  or  resembling,  a  mountain ;    huge  ;    of 
great  Indk  ;  as,  :\.moiin((ti7Wiis\\e^\y.  Prior. 

Moun'tain-ous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 

mountainous. 

Mount'ance      (mount'nns),    n.       [OF.     rnoniancc.'] 
Amount;  sum;  quantity;  extent.     [06s.}  Chancer. 


Mount'ant  {niount'(/nt),  a.  [F.  montant,  p.  pr.  of 
vKnihr.     See  Mount,  and  cf.  Montant.]    Uaihed  ;  higli. 

[O/M.J 

Mount'0-bank  (-t-bSnk),  n.  [It.  niontimbanco,  mon- 
tiiiii/"fiir>i :  inotifarc  to  moniit  -|-  in  in,  upon  '\- lja7ico 
bench.  See  Mount,  and  4th  Bank.]  1.  One  who 
mounts  a  beiK'h  or  Ktage  in  tho  market  or  other  public 
place,  boiiHlK  of  liis  skill  In  curing  diKcaues,  and  vcndn 
medicincH  which  he  proteudH  uru  infallible  reniedieu ;  a 
quack  doctor. 

Such  i8  till"  MX'nkncsa  and  easy  credulity  of  men,  that  a  mount- 
chunk  ...  is  prcl'errud  heforc  uii  ahlu  iihyiiiciun.  Whitluck. 

2.  Any  boastful  or  false  pretender;  a  charlatan;  a 
quack. 

N'lthintisn  iniiumsihlc  in  nature  but  mount' baiiki  wdl  undor- 
tukc.  Aihuthnut. 

Mount'e-bank,  v,  t.  To  cheat  by  boasting  and  fali^e 
pretenses;  to  gull.     IRA  Shak. 

Mount'e  bank.  v.  i.    To  play  the  mountebank. 

Mount'e-bank^er-y  (-er-5'),  n.  The  practices  of  a 
nnnnitchaiik  ;  quackery;  boastful  and  vain  ])reten8eH. 

Mount'e-banklBh,  u.  Like  a  mountebank  or  his 
quackwy.  J/oucii. 

IVIount'e-bank-ism  (-bilnk-Tz'm),  n.    The  practices  of 

a  iiinuntebank  ;  iiiountebankery. 

Motuit'ed,  (I.  1.  Seated  or  serving  on  horseback  or 
similarly ;  as,  mouutcil  police  ;  mounted  infantry. 

2.  Placed  on  a  suitable  support,  or  fixed  in  a  setting  ; 
as,  a  mounted  gim  ;  a  mounted  map  ;  a  mounted  gem. 

IVtount'e-naunce  (-t-nans),  n.    Mountancc.    iObs.] 

Mount'er  (er),  ».     1.  One  whomounts. 

2.  An  animal  mounted  ;  a  monture.     [0//^.] 

Mounting;,  )'.     1.  The  act  of  one  ttiat  mounts. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  prepared  for  use,  or  set 
off  to  advantage,  equipment;  embellishment;  setting; 
a.s,  the  iiioiintiiig  of  a  sword  or  diamond. 

Mount'lng-ly,  adv.     In  an  ascending  manner. 

Mount'let  {-let),  7i.     A  small  or  low  mountain,     [i?.] 

Mount'y  (-y),  ".  [¥.  month,  iv.monter.  See  Mount, 
»■.]     'I'lie  rise  of  a  hawk  after  prey.  Sir  P.  Sidnftj. 

Mourn  (morn),  v.  i.  [imp.  ik  p.  p.  Mournek  (mornd) ; 
7).  pr.  &  i-b.  n.  MouRKiKG.]  [AS.  muman  ;  akin  to 
OS.  mornian^  OHG.  niornen ,  Goih.  maiirnan.'^  1.  To 
express  or  to  feel  grief  or  sorrow;  to  grieve;  to  be  sor- 
rowful ;  to  lament ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  grief  or  sadness. 
Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her. 

6''7j.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  garb  of  a  mourner. 

AVe  mourn  in  black  ;  why  mowi)  wc  nnt  in  blood  ?    Shak. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  ijcrhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.      Pojic. 
Mourn,  r.  t.      1.  To  grieve  for ;  to  lament ;    to  de- 
plore ;  tu  bemoan  ;  to  bewail. 

As  if  he  mourned  his  rival's  ill  success.        Addfson. 


And  looking  over  the  hills,  I  monni 
The  darling  who  shall  not  return. 


Emerson. 


2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 
The  lovelorn  nightingnle 
Niphtly  to  thee  her  sad  song  ntourneth  well.       Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Deplore. 

Mourne  (morn),  n.  [See  2d  Morne.]  The  armed  or 
feruhd  end  of  a  staff;  in  a  sheephook,  tlie  end  of  the 
start  to  which  the  hook  is  attached.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourn^er  (murn'er),  n.  1.  One  who  mourns  or  is 
grieved  at  any  misfortune,  as  the  death  of  a  friend. 

Uia  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes.    Byron. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  funeral  as  a  hired  mouiner. 
MniiriKrs  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral.    V Estramjc. 

Moum'ful  (morn'ful),  a.  Full  of  sorrow;  express- 
ing, or  intended  to  express,  sorrow;  mourning;  griev- 
ing; sad;  also,  causing  sorrow;  saddening;  grievous; 
as,  .a  mnurnful  person;  moiini/iil  looks,  tones,  loss.— 
Mourn'lul-ly,  «</?•.  —Moum'fiil-ness, «. 

.•"iyii.  —  Sorrowful ;  lugubrious  ;  sad  ;  doleful ;  heavy  ; 
atliictive  ;  grievous;  calamitous. 

Mourn'ing,  n.  [AS.  7nurnHng.'}  1.  The  act  of  sor- 
rowing or  expressing  grief  ;  lamentation;  sorrow. 

2.  Garb,  drapery,  or  emblems  indicative  of  grief,  esp. 
clothing  or  a  badge  of  somber  black. 

The  lioiipcs  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread. 

And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mounnmj  hid.     Dnjdtn. 

Deep  mourning.    See  under  Deep. 

Mourn^ing',  a.     1.  Grieving ;  sorrowing  ;  lamenting. 

2.  liniployed  to  express  sorrow  or  grief  ;  worn  or  used 
as  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  one  bereaved  or  sor- 
rowing;  as,  mourning  garments;  a  mourning  ring  ;  a 
mourning  pin,  and  the  like. 

Mourning  bride  IBo/.),  a  garden  flower  (Scabiosa  a/ro- 
purpurr.n  with  <]ark  purple  or  crimson  flowers  in  flat- 
tened beads.  —Mourning  dove  (Zo'nl.)ya.  wild  dove  i/.e- 
uiiiiliird  mucroiiro)  found  throughout  the  United  States  ; 
—  so  named  from  its  plaintive  note.  Called  also  '  'urolinn 
dove.  See  Plust.  under  Dove.  —  Mourning  warbler  (Xo- 
(f/.i,  an  American  ground  warbler  ((.iroihiiipis  Phihidt-l- 
p/ria).  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  deep  ash- 
gray,  mixed  with  black  on  the  throat  and  chest;  other 
lower  parts  are  pure  yellow. 

Mourn'ing-Iy.  ndr.     in  a  mourning  manner. 

Mour'ni'Val  (mor'nT-val),  n.     See  Murnival. 

Mouse  tnioiis),  )i.  ;  pi.  Mice  (nns).  [OE.  mous,  mus, 
AS.  mi(.s.  111.  mps ;  akin  to  D.  muis,  G.  maus,  OHG.  & 
Icel.  niUSy  Dan.  muus^  Sw.  mus^  Russ.  muishCy  L.  nm.';, 
Gr.  fj-vi;,  Skr.  mush  mouse,  mush  to  steal.  V277. 
Cf.  Muscle,  Musk.]  1.  {Zo'61.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  rodents  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mus  and 
various  related  genera  of  the 
family  3furidse.  The  common 
house  mouse  {Jfus  7nuscuhcs) 
is  found  in  nearly  .all  countries. 
The  American  white-footed  or  ^hite-footed  Mouse  (Hes- 
deer,  mouse  {Ile.tjicromys   leu-  peromys  leucopus). 

copus)      sometimes      lives      in 


^W 


houBPB.    Bee  Dormouse,  Meadow  mouiCf  under  MEADOW, 
and  JIarvcst  viouse,  under  Hauveht. 

2.  {.\aut.)  {a)  A  knob  made  on  a  rope  with  npun  yarn 
or  parceling  to  prevent  a  ruiming  eye  from  dlipping. 
{b)  Same  as  2d  Mousing,  2. 

3.  A  familiar  term  of  endearment.  Shak. 

4.  A  dark-colored  swelling  caused  by  a  blow.     [Stang^ 
6.  A  match  used  in  firing  guns  or  blasting. 

Field  mouse.  Flying  mou*e.  fiU:.  See  under  FlELD.  Fl.Y- 
INO,  etc.  -  MouBe  bird  iZoot.i^  a  coly,  —  Mouse  deer  (Zo- 
ol.),  achevrotain,  a.  the  kancliil.  —  MouBe  galago  'Zo'ol.\ 
a  very  sniall  Went  African  galago  (<ial>njo  muiiuu.s).  In 
color  and  size  it  rewemblett  a  mousfr.  It  has  a  bushy  tail 
like  that  of  a  squirrel.  —  Mouxe  hawk.  (ZoVA.)  («)  A 
hiiwk  that  devours  mice,  '/>)  The  hawk  owl;  —  called 
also  'mouse  o»7.  —  Mouse  lemur '/T'/'i/.j,  any  one  of  several 
species  of  very  small  h-nmr-.  i>i  the  genus  Chiroualeut^ 
founfl  in  Mad:igas<ar.  —  Mouee  piece  <f'»ok*rt/),  the  I'iece 
of  href  cut  from  the  nart  next  below  the  round  or  from 
the  lower  i>art  of  the  latter ;  —  called  also  mouj>e  buttock. 

Mouse  (inouz),  V.  i.  Jiinip.  &  p.  p.  Mocped  (mouzd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mousing  (mouz'Ing).]  1.  To  watch  for 
and  catch  mice. 

2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  anything  jn  a  sly  manner ; 
to  pry  about,  ou  the  lookout  for  bomt'thing. 

Mouse,  ''.  t.  1.  To  tear,  as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 
\_(>h.^A     "  [Death]  mousing  the  flesli  of  men."         Shak. 

2.  (X'D/t.)  To  furnish  with  a  mouse;  to  secure  by 
means  of  :i  mousing.    See  Mouse,  n.,  2. 

Mouse'-ear'  (mous'er'),  n.  (Hot.)  (r/)  The  forget-me- 
not  {Myo.sotis  palustris)  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  {b)  A  European  species  of  liawkweed  i,I£iera- 
cium  PiloscUa). 

Mouse-ear  chlckweed,  a  name  of  two  common  species  of 
chick\\ced  i<'i  rastiuni  v^ihjatum,  and  <'.  rixro.^umi.  — 
MouBo-ear  crees,  a  low<:ruc!feroUK  U<-v\t(  .Si.sirmbrium  Tha- 
iiimtn.  All  these  are  low  herbs  with  soft,  oval,  orobovate 
leaves,  whence  the  name. 

Mouse'llsh^  (mous'fTfch')i  n.    (Zo'61.)  Sec  Fboopibh. 

Mouse'hole'  (-hoi'),  «•  A  hole  made  by  a  mouse,  for 
passage  or  alio.h-,  as  in  a  wall;  hence,  a  very  small  hole 
like  that  gnawed  by  a  mouse. 

Mouseldn  (-ktn),  n.    A  little  moune.         Thackeray, 

Mous'er  (mouz'er),  n.     1.  A  cat  that  catches  mice. 

2-  <)iie  w  lio  pries  about  on  the  lookout  for  sonietliing. 

Mouse'tall''  (mous'tal'))  "■  (i'o^)  A  genus  of  ranun- 
culaceous  plants  {Mj/osurus),  in  which  the  prolonged  re- 
ceptacle is  covered  with  imbricating  achencs,  and  60  re- 
sembles the  tail  of  a  mouse. 

Mousle  (mous'i),  n.    Diminutive  for  MorsE.   Bums, 

Mous'lng  (mouz'Ing),  ff.  Impertinently  inquisitive; 
prying;  meddlesome.     "3/ouj/nff  saints."    L^Eitrange. 

Mous'lng,  ?).     1.  The  act  of  hunting  mice. 

2.  (A'(////,)  A  turn  or  lashing  of  spun  yam  or  smalt 
stutf,  or  a  metallic  clasp  or  fastening,  uniting  the  point 
and  shank  of  a  Iiook  to  prevent  its  unliooking  or  straight- 
ening out. 

3.  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

Mousing  hook,  a  hooli  with  an  attachment  which  pre- 
vent.s  its  imhooking. 

Mou'sle  (mon'z'l),  V.  t.  To  sport  with  roughly ;  to 
rumi)le.     [Written  also  monzle.'}     [Obs.'}         Wycherley. 

1;  Mousse'llne'  (moos'len'),  n.     [F,]     Muslin. 

11  Mousseline  do  lalne  (d*;  lun').  [F.,  muslin  of  wool.J 
Muslin  delaine.  See  under  Muslin.  —  Moossellne  glass,  a 
kind  of  thin  blown  glassware,  such  as  wineglasses,  etc. 

Mous'tache'  (moos'tash'),  n.     [F.J     Mustache. 

Mous'y  (mouz'y)»  ^-  Infested  with  mice;  smelling 
of  ntice. 

Mou'tan  (n.ob'tSn),  n.  {Bot.)  The  Chinese  tree 
peony  (Piconia  Mouian)^  a  shrub  with  large  flowers  of 
various  colors. 

Mouth  (mouth),  n. ;  pi.  Mouths  (mouthz).  [OE. 
mouth,  mup,  AS.  mu?! ;  akin  to  D.  mond,  03.  muS,  G. 
mund,  Icel.  muSr,  mttnnr.,  Sw.  mun^  Dan.  mund,  Goth. 
niu?)pSy  and  possibly  L.  menium  chin;  or  of.  D.  muif 
mouth,  muzzle,  G.  maul,  OHG.  mula,  Icel.  niuli,  and 
Skr.  mukha  mouth.]  1.  The  openmg  through  wliicli  an 
animal  receives  food ;  the  aperture  between  the  jaws  or 
between  the  lips  ;  also,  the  cavity,  containing  the  tongue 
and  teeth,  between  the  lips  and  the  pliarjTix ;  the  buccar 
cavity. 

2.  Hence  :  An  opening  affording  entrance  or  exit ;  ori- 
fice ;  aperture;  as:  {a)  The  opening  of  a  vessel  by  which 
it  is  filled  or  emptied,  charged  or  discharged ;  as,  the 
mouth  of  a  jar  or  pitcher ;  the  mouth  of  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, etc.  (&)  The  opening  or  entrance  of  any  cavity,  as 
a  cave,  pit,  well,  or  den.  (c)  The  opem'ng  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  {d)  The  open- 
ing through  which  the  waters  of  a  river  or  any  stream 
are  discharged,    (e)  The  entrance  into  a  harbor. 

3.  {Saddlery)  The  crosspiece  of  a  bridle  bit,  which  en- 
ters tlie  mouth  of  an  animal. 

4.  A  principal  speaker;  one  who  utters  the  common 
opinion  ;  a  mouthpiece. 

Kvcry  coffeehouse  has  Fonie  particular  statesman  belonging 
to  It,  w'lio  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he  Uves.         Addison. 

5.  Cry  ;  voice.     [Ofts.]  Dryden. 

6.  Speech;  language;  testimony. 

That  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may 
be  established.  Matt,  xviii.  IC. 

7.  A  wry  face ;  a  grimace ;  a  mow. 

Counterfeit  sod  looks. 
Make  mouths  upuii  me  when  I  turn  my  back.  Shak, 
Down  in  the  month,  chapfallen ;  of  dejected  counte- 
nance ;  depressed  :  discouraged.  \Obs.  or  Co//oct.]  —Month 
friend,  one  who  professes  friendship  insincerely.  iShak. 
—  Mouth  glass,  a  small  mirror  for  inspecting  the  mouth 
or  teeth.  —  Mouth  honor,  honor  given  in  words,  but  not 
felt.  .S/(fl/:.  —Mouth  organ.  iMus.)  ia\  Pan's  pipes.  See 
Pandeak.  (bi  An  harmonicon. — Mouth  pipe,  an  organ 
pipe  with  a  lip  or  plate  to  cut  the  escaping  air  and  make 
a  sound.  —  To  stop  the  mouth,  to  silence  or  be  silent ;  to 
put  to  shame  ;  to  confound. 

The  mouth  of  them  tliat  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped.  Ps.  Ixiii.  U. 
Whose  jnuurhs  must  be  stopped.  Titus  i.  11. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    iip,    ^m ;    pity ;    food,    Itfoi ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing^,    ink ;    then,    thin ;    box ;    zh  :=  z  in  azure. 


MOUTH 


Montb  (uioutii),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mouthed 
(moutiid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mouthing.]  1.  To  take  mtu 
the  mouth ;  to  seize  or  grind  with  the  mouth  or  teeth  \ 
to  chew  ;  to  devour.  Diyiini. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  voice   affectedly  big  or  swelling  ; 

to  apeak  iu  a  strained  or  unnaturally  aouorous  manner. 

"Moulhiiig  big  phrases."  Hare. 

Muuthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes.         Tcnuyiuti. 

3  To  form  or  cleanfie  with  the  moutli ;  to  lick,  as  a 
bear  her  cub.  Sir  T  Bnmme. 

4.  To  make  mouths  at.     [it?.]  li.  mair. 

Mouth,  f.  i.  1.  To  speak  with  a  full,  round,  or  loud, 
aSected  voice ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  rant. 

I  'U  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country. 

And  mouth  at  Cssar,  tUl  I  shake  the  seimtc.       yl(Mi."m. 

2.  To  put  mouth  to  mouth  ;  to  kiss.     [E.]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  grimaces,  esp.  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

■Well  I  know,  when  I  am  pone. 

How  she  mout/ts  behind  my  back.  lemuj^n. 

Mouthed  (mouthd),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 

2.  Having  a  mouth  of  a  particular  kind ;  usmg  the 
mouth,  speech,  or  voice  in  a  particular  way;— used 
only  in  composition;  as,  wide-mowMeti;  hard-mouMe</; 
ion\-mouthed :  meaXy-wouthed. 

Mouth'er  (mouth'er),  n.  One  who  mouths;  an  af- 
fected speaker.  ,        ,     „     ■ 

Mouth'-toot'ed  (mouth'f6ot'5d),  a.  (Zool.)  Having 
the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  converted  into  jaws. 

Mouth'ful  (-ful),  n.;  pi.  Mouthfuls  (-fulz).  1.  As 
much  as  is  usually  put  into  the  mouth  at  one  time. 

2-  Heuce,  a  small  quantity. 

Mouth'less,  ^.   [AS.  7??ii^^ea.?.]  Destitute  of  a  mouth. 

Mouth '-made  (-mad'),  «•  Spoken  without  sincerity  ; 
not  heartfelt.     "  Mouth-made  vows."  Shak. 

Mouth'plece'  (-pes'),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  musical  or 
other  instrument  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  in  using 
it ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  bugle,  or  of  a  tobacco  pipe. 

2.  An  appendage  to  an  inlet  or  outlet  opening  of  a 
pipe  or  vessel,  to  direct  or  facilitate  the  inflow  or  outiiow 
of  a  fluid. 

3.  One  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  others  or  of  an- 
other ;  a  spokesman  ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party. 

Ezmont  was  imprudent  enough  to  make  himself  the  Tiioutfi- 
picrk  of  their  remonstrance.  Motley. 

Mov'a-bil1-ty  (moov/a-bTll-t'?),  n.  Movableness. 
Mov'a-ble  (mobv'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  movable.  See 
iIo\x.]  1.  Capable  of  being  moved,  lifted,  carried, 
drawn,  turned,  or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  made  to 
<:hange  place  or  posture ;  susceptible  of  motion ;  not 
fixed  or  stationary;  as,  a  movable  steam  engine. 

2.  Changing  from  one  time  to  another;  as,  TjioraWe 
feasts,  i.  e.,  church  festivals,  the  date  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

Movable  letter  (/fi?&.  Grnm.t,  a  letter  that  is  pronounced, 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  quiescent. 

Mov'a-ble.  n.  ;  pA.  Movables  (-b'lz).     1.  An  article  of 
wares  or  goods ;  a  commodity ;  a  piece  of  property  not 
fixed,  or  not  a  part  of  real  estate ;  generally,  in  the 
plural,  goods  ;  wares ;  furniture, 
rumislied  with  the  most  rich  and  princely  movables.  Evelyn. 
2.  {Rom.  Law)  Property  not  attached  to  the  soil. 
C;^^  The  word  is  not  convertible  with  personal  prop- 
ertii,  since  rents  and  similar  incidents  of  the  soil  which 
are"  personal  property  by  our  law  are  immovables  by  the 
Roman  law.  \Minrtuv. 

Mov'a-hle-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
movable;  mobility,  susceptibility  of  motion. 

Mov'a-bly,  "dv.  In  a  movable  manner  or  condition. 
Move  (moov),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moved  (mcovd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mo\-iNG.]  [OE.  moren,  OF.  vioveir,  F. 
mouvoir,  L.  movere ;  cf.  Gr.  a/Aei^etf  to  change,  ex- 
change, go  in  or  out,  quit,  Skr.  mlv,  p.  p.  mula,  to  move, 
push.  Cf.  Emotion,  Mew  to  molt,  Mob,  Mutable,  Mu- 
TiNT.]  1.  To  cause  to  change  place  or  posture  in  any 
manner ;  to  set  in  motion  ;  to  carry,  convey,  draw,  or 
push  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  impel ;  to  stir ;  as, 
the  wind  moves  a  vessel ;  the  horse  moves  a  carriage. 

2.  (Chessy  Checkers,  etc.)  To  transfer  (a  piece  or  man) 
from  one  space  or  position  to  another,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  ;  as,  to  more  a  king. 

3.  To  excite  to  action  by  the  presentation  of  motives  ; 
to  rouse  by  representation,  persuasion,  or  appeal ;  to  in- 
fluence. 

Minda  dcBirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with  gold.  Kiiolhs. 
No  female  arts  his  mind  could  /note.  Ifryihn. 

4.  To  arouse  the  feelings  or  passions  of ;  especially,  to 
excite  to  tenderness  or  compassion ;  to  touch  pathetic 
ally  ;  to  excite,  as  an  emotion.  Shak 

When  he  saw  the  multitudeH,  he  was  moved  with  comiiahsioi 
on  them.  Mi\tt.\x.:'A: 

(The  use  of  images]  in  orationB  and  poetry  ia  to  vwvc  pitv  or 
terror.  fdton. 

B.  To  propose ;  to  recommend  ;  Bpeciflcally,  to  pro- 
pose formally  for  consideration  and  determination,  in  a 
deliberative  atwembly ;  to  submit,  as  a  resolution  to  be 
adopted ;  as,  to  move  to  adjourn. 

Let  mc  but  movf  one  fpicRtion  to  your  (laufjhter.    Shok. 

They  arc  to  be  blamed  alike  who  »iorc  and  wlio  (h-clinc  war 
upon  particular  respects.  J/af/iraid. 

6.  To  apply  to,  as  for  aid.     [Obs.']  Shnk. 

Syn.  — Tohtir:  agitate:  trouble;  affect;  persuade; 
influence ;  actuate  ;  impel ;  rontio  ;  prompt ;  inatigat*  ; 
incite  ;  induce  ;  incline ;  propose  ;  otler. 

Move.  V.  i.  L  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to  stir  ; 
to  go,  in  any  maimer,  from  one  place  or  poaitlon  to  an- 
other ;  a»,  a  sliip  vtoves  rapidly. 

The  (oundnlion*  ot?o  o(  the  hills  moved  ond  were  Bhftkrn.  bt- 
Cauic  he  wan  wroth.  "»•  xvlil.  7. 

On  the  irrccn  hnnk  1  kkT  nnd  liotent-d  long,  .  .  . 
Nor  tllllicr  lay  wtuniidid  cculrl  I  move.  Drydrn. 

2.  To  act ;  to  take  action ;  to  stir ;  to  begin  to  oct ; 
as,  to  mom  In  a  matter. 

3.  To  change  reMJdence  ;  to  remove,  as  from  one  house, 
town,  or  state,  to  another. 
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4.  {Chess,  Checl.ers,  e(c.)  To  change  the  place  of  a 
piece  in  accordance  with  tlie  rules  of  tlie  game. 

Hove  (moov),  7i.    1.  The  act  of  moving  ;  a  movement. 

2.  (Chess,  Checkers,  etc.)  The  act  of  moving  .«e  of 
the  pieces,  from  one  position  to  another,  iu  the  progress 
of  the  game. 

3.  An  act  for  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  a  step  lu 
the  execution  of  a  plan  or  purpose. 

To  make  a  move,  tin  To  take  some  action,  ih<  To  move 
a  piece,  as  iu  a  game. — To  be  on  the  move,  to  bustle 
or  stir  about.     [CoTloq.] 

Move'less,  a.  Motionless ;  fixed.  "  Moveless  as  a 
tower."  „       /'"/"•• 

Move'ment  (-msnt),  n.  [F.  mouremmt.  See  Move, 
and  cf.  MoMKNT.]  1.  The  act  of  moving;  change  of 
place  or  posture  ;  transference,  by  any  means,  from  one 
situation  to  another  ;  natural  or  appropriate  motion  ; 
progress;  advancement;  as, the  7;ioie//i''»/ of  an  army  in 
marching  or  maneuvering ;  the  movement  ot  awheel  or 
a  machine  ;  the  party  of  movement. 

2.  Motion  of  the  mind  or  feelings  ;  emotion. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  moving  ;  as,  a  slow,  or  quick,  or 
sudden,  movement. 

4.  (Mus.)  (<i)  The  rhythmical  progression,  pace,  and 
tempo  of  a  piece.  ''Any  change  of  time  is  a  change  of 
movement."  Bmbil.  (i)  One  of  the  several  strains  or 
pieces,  each  complete  in  itself,  witli  its  own  time  and 
rhythm,  which  make  up  a  larger  work  ;  as,  the  several 
movements  of  a  suite  or  a  symphony. 

5.  (Mech.)  A  system  of  mechanism  for  transmitting 
motion  of  a  definite  character,  or  for  transfoniiing  mo- 
tion ;  as,  the  wheelwork  of  a  watch. 

Febrile  movement  {MetL).  an  elevation  of  the  body  tem- 
perature ;  a  fever.  —  Movement  cure.  {Med.)  See  KlNE- 
slATRlcs.  —  Movement  of  the  bowels,  au  evacuation  or 
stool ;  a  passage  or  discharge. 

Syn.  —  Motion.  —  Movement,  Motion.     Motion 


presses  the  general  idea  of  not  being  at  rest ;  movement 

IS  oftener  used  to  express  a  defluite,  regulated  motion, 

esp.  a  progress. 
Mo'vent  (mo'vent),  a.    [L.  movens,  p.  pr.  of  movere. 

See  Move.]    Moving.     [J?.]  rr,^''™'' 

Mo'vent,  n.    That  which  moves  anything.     [/?.] 
Mov'er  (moov'er),  n.      1.  A  person  or  tliiug  that 

moves,  stirs,  or  changes  place. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  imparts  motion,  or  causes 
change  of  place  ;  a  motor. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  excites,  instigates,  or 
causes  movement,  change,  etc. ;  as,  movers  of  sedition. 

These  most  poisnnoufi  c^'iiipoiinda. 
Which  arc  the  jnover.^  of  a  langiusliin^'  death.      S/iai: 

4.  A  proposer  ;  one  who  offers  a  proposition,  or  rec- 
ommends anything  for  consideration  or  adoption ;  as, 
the  moirr  of  a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

Mov'lng, «'.  1.  Changing  place  or  posture;  causing 
motion  or  action  ;  as,  a  moving  car,  or  power. 

2.  Exciting  movement  of  the  mind  ;  adapted  to  move 
the  sympathies,  passions,  or  attectious;  toucliing ;  pa- 
thetic ;  as,  a  movinr/  appeal. 

I  sang  an  old  and  moj-iup  story.  Cokritltje- 

Moving  force  ( Mrrh.),  a  force  that  accelerates,  retards, 
or  di'll.i  t.H  tlie  motion  of  a  body.  -  Moving  plant  tllot.),  a 
leguiiiiu'iHs  plant  {Desmodhai,  ,/iimii.-^i:  -sn  called  be- 
cau.se  lis  liafiets  have  a  distinct  avitoiiiatic  motion. 

Mov'ing,  ".  The  act  of  changing  place  or  posture ; 
esp.,  the  act  of  changing  one's  dwelling  place  or  place  of 
business. 

Moving  day,  a  day  when  one  moves;  esp.,  a  day  when  a 
large  number  of  tenants  change  their  dwelling  place. 

Mov'lng-ly,  tidv.     In  a  moving  manner.  jiddison. 

Mov'ing-ness,  n.     The  power  of  moving. 

Mow  liiiMU),  n.  [Written  also  7/ioe  and  moire.]  [F. 
mone  pouting,  a  wry  face  ;  cf.  OD.  mouive  the  protruded 


lip.]     A  wry  face.     *'  Make  moivs  at  him.' 
Mow,  V.  i.     To  make  mouths. 


T'jnduh 


Nodding,  becking,  and  vtowhiti. 

Mow,  n.   (Zoul.)  Same  as  Mew,  a  gull. 

Mow,  V.    [pre,!,  .ling.  Mow, ;)/.  Mowe,  Mowes,  Mock.] 

[AS.  magan.     See  May,  v.'\     May  ;  can.     "  Thou  mow 

now  escapen."    {_Obs.'\  Chancer. 

Our  walles  »*ioire  not  make  horn  rcsistcncc.    Chancer. 

Mow  (mo),  V.  t.  limp.  Mowed  (m5d) ;  p.  p.  Mo^J'ED 
or  Mown  (mon)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Mowing.]  LOE. 
niouen,  mauen,  AS.  ntawan;  akin  to  D.  mauijcn,  t. 
miihen,  OHG.  muinn,  Dan.  meie,  L.  metere  to  reap, 
mow,  Gr.  inau.     Cf.  Math,  Mead  a  meadow.  Meadow.] 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grass,  with  a  scythe  or  machine. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  from  ;  as,  to  7»oic  a  meadow. 

3.  To  cut  down  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  rows  or  masses,  as 
in  mowing  grass ;  —  with  down  ;  as,  a  discharge  of  grape- 
shot  mows  down  whole  ranks  of  men. 

Mow,  ".  i.  To  cut  grass,  etc.,  with  a  scythe,  or  with 
a  machine ;  to  cut  grass  for  hay.  _  ,      .    , 

Mow  (niou),  71.  [OE.  mowe,  AS.  7ni(<;a.]  1.  A  heap 
or  mass  of  hay  or  of  sheaves  of  grain  stowed  in  a  barn. 

2.  Tlic  place  in  a  barn  where  hay  or  grain  in  the  sheaf 
is  stowed. 

Mow  (inou),  I',  t.  To  lay,  as  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in 
a  heap  or  mass  in  a  barn  ;  to  pile  and  stow  away. 

Mow'bum'  (mou'bflm'), ''.  t.  To  heat  and  ferment  in 
the  mow.  as  hay  when  housed  too  green. 

Mowe  (luou),  !!.    Sec  4th  Mow.     [Obs.^         Chancer. 

Mowe,  «.  A  1'.    See  1st  &  2d  Mow.    [Obs.l 

Mow'er  (myer),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mOWB  i 
a wing  machine  ;  as,  a  lawn  mon-er. 

Mow'lng,  71  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  tliat  which,  mows. 

2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut;  meadow  land. 

Mowlni!  machine,  an  agricuUnral  machine  armed  with 
knives  or  blade»  tor  cutting  staniling  crass,  etc.  It  IB 
drawn  by  a  Imrse  or  horses,  or  propelled  by  steam. 

Mown  (mrnii.  /<.  ;).  A  a.  Cut  down  by  mowing,  an 
grasH  ;  .1.  prived  rd  urass  by  mowing  ;  as.  a  moiiK  field. 

MOW'yer  (iiio'yer),  71.     A  mower.     [Ot.t.] 


MUCILAGINOUSNESS 

Moz'a  (ni5ks'a,),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Japan,  mogusa 
(pronounced  7//07?j/Aa),  an  escharotic  made  from  the  plant 
i/omogi :  cf.  F.  moia.'\  1.  {Med.)  A  soft  woolly  mass 
prepared  from  the  young  leaves  of  Artemisia  Chiyiensis, 
and  used  as  a  cautery  by  burning  it  on  the  Bkin  ;  hence, 
any  substance  uaed  in  a  like  manner,  as  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  niter,  amadou. 

2.  {But.)  A  plant  from  which  this  substance  is  ob- 
tained, esp.  Artemisia  C/ii7ie7isiSy  and  A.  Moxa. 

II  Moy'a  (moi'a),  n.     Mud  poured  out  from  volcauoca 
during  eruptious  ;  —  so  called  in  South  America. 
Moyle  (moil),  71.  &  V.     See  MoiL,  .iiid  MoiLE. 
Moz'a-rab  (moz'a-rSb),  Moz  a-rab'lc  (mSz'i-rSbOik). 
Saint'  as  MrzAUAB,  SIuzarabic. 

IHo-zetHa  (iiiu-z5t'ta),  I  n.    [It.  viozzetta  :  cf.  F. 

Moz-zet'ta  (it.  mot-&at't4),  )      viosefte.     Cf.  Amice  a 

hood  or  cape]    {Eccl.)  A  cape,  with  a  small  hood  ;  — 

worn  by  the  pope  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  (mis'ter).  The  customary  abbreviation  of  Mister 
iu  writing  and  printing.     See  Master,  4. 

Mrs.  (niTs'sts;  277).  The  customary  abbreviation  of 
Mistress  when  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  in  w  riting  and 
printing. 

Mu-cam'ide  (mfi-kSmld  or  -id),  n.  [Miicic  +  a?;n'(/e.] 
{Cheni.)  Tlie   acid  amide  of  mucic  acid,  obtained  as  a 
whitt*  crystalline  substance. 
Mu'cate  (nm'kat),  n.     {Chevx.)  A  salt  of  mucic  acid. 
Muce  (mus),  n-     See  Muse,  and  Muset. 
Mu-ce'din  (mu-seMTn),  n.      [From  Mucus.]     {Bot. 
Chem.)  A  yellowish  white,  amorphous,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance found  in  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  resembling  gluten  ; 
—  formerly  called  also  mucin. 

Much  (much),  a.  {Compar.  &  siiperl.  wanting,  but 
supplied  by  More  (mor),  and  Most  (most),  from  another 
root.]  [OE.  vwche,  muche,  micke,  prob.  the  same  as 
mochel,  muchel,  michel,  mikel,  fr.  AS.  micd,  mycel ;  cf. 
Gr.  M^'yWt  fern.  y.ey6.kri,  great,  and  Icel.  mj'oh,  adv.,  nmch. 
V103.  See  MicKLE.]  1.  Great  in  quantity ;  long  in  du- 
ration ;  as,  much  rain  has  fallen  ;  much  time. 

Tliou  Shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  aiul  Rhnlt  gather 
but  Uttic  in.  X'tiK.  xxvm.  33. 

2.  ^L^,ny  in  number.     \^Archnic'] 

Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people.    Kum.  xx.  20. 

3.  High  in  rank  or  position.     [_Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Much,  n.    1.  A  great  quantity;  a  great  deal ;  also,  an 

indefinite  quantity  ;  as,  you  have  as  much  as  I. 

He  that  gathered  much  liad  nothing  over.    Ejt.  xvi.  18. 
^^=^Much  in  this  sense  can  be  regarded  as  an  adjective 
qiialifying  a  word  unexpressed,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
modified  by  as,  so,  too,  very. 

2.  A  thing  uncommon,  wonderful,  or  noticeable  ;  some- 
thuig  considerable. 

And  [he]  thon^ht  not  much  tn  clothe  his  enemies.    Mdton. 
To  make  much  of,  to  treat  as  something  of  especial  value 
or  worth. 

Much,  ^dv.     [Cf.  Icel.  mjU:    See  Much,  a.]    To  a 
great  degree  or  extent ;  greatly ;  abundantly  ;  far  ;  near- 
ly.    "  Much  suffering  heroes."  Pope. 
Thou  art  yinich  niiizliticr  than  we.    Gen.  xxvi.  10. 
Excellent  speech  becometlinot  a  fool,  »t«c/i  leEs  do  lying  lips 
a  prince.                                                                           Pruv.  xvn.  T. 
Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
lAlemuch.                                                                  Mdton. 
All  loft  the  world  much  ns  they  found  it.      Sir  W.  Temi'le. 
Much'el  (-61),  a.  [V103.  See  Mickle.]  Much.  [065.] 
Much'ness,  n.  Greatness  ;  extent.     iObs.  or  Colloq.'\ 
The  nuuiititj'  and  muchness  of  time  which  it  filchcth. 

Much  of  a  mnchnesB,  much  the  same.  [O»//0f;.l  "Men's 
men  ;  gentle  or  simple,  they  're  much  oj  a  muchness.^^ 

G.  EUot. 

Much'What'  (-hwCf).  odv.  Nearly;  almost;  much. 
\_Ohs.'\     "Mutjtu-hat  after  the  same  manner."    Glanrill. 

Mu'cic  (mu'sTk),  a.  [L.  mucus  mucus:  cf.  F.  viu- 
cigiie.l  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gums 
and  mucilaginous  substances;  specif.,  denoting  an  acid 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  gums,  dulcite,  etc.,  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid. 

Mu'Cid  (mu'sTd),  a.  [L.  mucidus,  fr.  L.  mucus  mu- 
cus. See  .Mucus,  and  cf.  MoisT.]  Musty  ;' moldy  ;  slimy  ; 
nuicous.  —  Mu'cld-ness,  n. 

Mu-cll'ic  (uiu-sTf'Tk),  o.  [Muc7is  -f  L.  -Jicare  (in 
comp.)  tu  make.  See -fy.]  1.  (iVet/.)  Inducing  or  atim- 
ulatnig  tlie  secretion  of  mucus  ;  blennogeuous. 

2.  (Ph>/siol.)  Secreting  mucus. 

Mu'cl-iorm  (mu'sI-fSrm),  a.  iMucns  -\-  -form."] 
{I'hi/siiiL)  Resembling  mucus;  having  the  character  or 
appearance  of  mucus. 

Mu'cl-gen  (-j6n),7i.  IMuc'm -\- -gen.']  {Pln/sinl.)  A 
substance  which  is  formed  in  mucous  epithelial  cells,  and 
gives  rise  to  mucin. 

Mu-clg'e-nous  (mu-sTj'e-niis),  a.  {Physiol.)  Con- 
noct('d  with  the  formation  of  mucin;  resembling  mucin. 

The  miiriii,;inii.-<  hasiB  is  manufactured  at  the  cxiiensc  of  the 
ordiniiry  piuttiijliisni  of  the  coll.  J-a.sl,r, 

Mu'cl-lagO  (mu'sT-luj ;  48),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  mncilugo 
a  iiiuHty  juii-c,  fr.   mucus  mucus,  sHme.     See   Mucus.] 

1.  {Hot.  Chem.)  A  gummy  or  gelatinous  8ubBtan<'epnv 
duced  ill  certain  plants  by  the  action  of  water  on  tho  cell 
wall,  as  in  the  seetls  of  quinces,  of  Hax,  etc. 

2.  An  .aqncnuB  solution  of  gum.  or  of  substances  allied 
to  it;  a.%  medicinal  mucilage;  mucilage  for. fastening 
envelopes.  r«.   », 

Mu'Cl-lagM-nous  (mu'sI-iaj'T-nHs),  o.  [Cf.  F.  mitci- 
lagivcur.  See  Mucilage.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
uf,  or  roKembling,  mucilage;  mniat.  solt,  and  viscid; 
slimy  ;  ropy  ;  as,  a  mucilaginnus  liqui'l. 

2."  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  secreting,  mucilage;  as,  tho 
iuuci!ag>inn/s  glands. 

3.  Soluble  In  water,  but  not  in  alcohol ;  yicluing  mu- 
cilage ;  UH.  iiiurit'Htlinni.t  n^mmoT  \i\&titfi. 

,  —  Mu'cllag'l  nouB-nesB,  n. 


aie.  Benitc,  cftre,   to.  iirm.  iUk,  final.  rU  ;    5ve.  «vent,   find,   fSrn.   recent :   ice,   tdea.  HI ;    Did.  «bey,   Orb,   6dd  j 
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Hu^cln  (mu'HTii),  71.  [From  Mucns.]  1.  (Bot.  Chem.) 
See  MucEDlN.      L^"'*'-] 

2.  {Physiol,  ('htm.)  An  albuminoid  substance  which 
is  contaiui'J  in  mucus,  and  gives  to  tlie  latter  Hecretion  its 
peculiar  ropy  character.  It  is  found  in  all  tlin  secretioim 
from  mucous  glands,  and  also  between  tJie  fibers  of  con- 
nective tissue,  as  in  tendons.     See  lUust.  of  Demilune. 

nZu-cln'O-gen  (inu-sTn'u-j5n),  n.  \_Mucin  -f-  -ijcn.'\ 
■{Physiol.)  Same  as  Mucigen. 

IK[U-cll)'a-rous  (mG-.iIp'il-rus),  a.  \_Mucus  -f-  L.  p<i- 
rere  to  produce.]  {Physiol.)  Secreting,  or  producing, 
mucus  or  niu<;in. 

Mu'cl-VOro  (mu'»T-v5r),  n.  [L.  mucus  slime,  mucus 
-f  rorare  to  devour.]  {Zo'61.)  An  insect  which  feeds  on 
mucus,  or  the  sap  of  plants,  as  certain  Diptera,  of  the 
tribe  Mucivora. 

Muck  (muk),  abbreviation  oiAmitck. 

To  ran  a  mucli.    See  Amuck. 

Muck,  n.  [Icel.  rnyld;  akin  to  Dan.  m'dg.  Cf.  Hid- 
den.]    1.  Dung  in  a  moist  state  ;  manure.  Bacon. 

2.  Vfgetal'le  mold  mixed  with  eartli,  as  found  in  low, 
damp  pUnTM  and  swamps. 

3.  Anytlihig  tiltliy  or  vile.  Spenser. 

4.  Money  ;  —  in  contempt. 

The  fatal  miirf:  we  quarreled  for.         lieatt.  Sf  F!. 
Muck  bar,  bar  iron  which  has  been  through  Ithe  rolls 
■only  once.  —  Muck  iron,  crude  puddled  iron  ready  for  the 
atiueezer  or  roller-s.    Kniijht. 

Muck,  <i.     Like  muck  ;  mucky  ;  also,  vised  in  collect- 
ing or  distributing  muck  ;  as,  a  inuck  fork. 
Mucll,  *■.  t.     To  manure  with  muck. 
Muck'en-der   (uiuk'6u-der),  n.     [Sp.    mocador.     Cf. 
JIoKADouR.]     A    handkerchief.     {_Obs.~\     [Written    also 
muvkinder^f  miickiler,  viockadotir.'\ 

Muck'er  (-er),  n.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  low  or 
vulgar  person.     [^Slavrj'] 

Muck'er,  v.  t.     To  scrape  together,  as  money,  by 

mean  labor  or  shifts.     \_Obs.'\  tldall. 

Muck'er-er  (-er),  n.     A  miser;  a  niggard.     [(96^.] 

Muck'l-ness  (-i-nes),  n.     The  quality  of  being  mucky. 

Muc'kle  (muk'k'l),  a.    [See  Mickle".]    Jluch.    [Obs.'\ 

Muck'mid  den  (mQk'mTd-'d'u),  7i.  A  dunghill.  [_Scot.^ 

Muck'sy  (-sj),  «.     Somewhat  mucky  ;    soft,  sticky, 

and  dirty  ;  nmxy.     \^Pror.  Eng."]  R,  D.  Blackmore. 

Muck'worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.   1.  {Zo'ul.)  A  larva  or  grub 

that  lives  in  muck  or  manure ;  —  applied  to  the  larvaj  of 

the  tumbledung  and  allied  beetles. 

2.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by  mean  labor  and 
devices  ;  a  miser.     "Misers  are  muckworms.''^         Pope. 
Muck'y  (-J),  a.     1.  Filtliy  with  muck;  miry;  as,  a 
mucky  road.     '■'■Mucky  filth."  tSpenser. 

2.  Vile,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  sordid.     lObs.']       Speriser. 
Muck-!/  money  and  false  fulicity.  Latimer. 

Mu'co-cele  (mu'kS-sel),  7i.  IMucus  ~\- Qr.  k^At^  tu- 
mor.] {Med.)  An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  or  dropsy 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  dependent  upon  catarrhal  intiam- 
mation  of  the  latter.  Dunglison. 

Mu'COld  (mu'koid),  a.  \JMucus  -\-  -old.'}  Resemblmg 
mucus.  Dunglison. 

Mucoid  degeneration,  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which 
the  tissues  are  transformed  into  a  semisolid  substance 
resembling  mucus.  Quain. 

Mu'CO-nate  (mu'ko-nit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  mu- 
conic  acid. 

Mu-COn'lc  (mu-k5n'Tk),  a.  [i)J«cic  •\-  itzconic.'] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic 
acid,  obtained  indirectly  from  mucic  acid,  and  some- 
wJiat  resembling  itaconic  acid. 

Mu'co-pu'ru-lent  (mu'ko-pu'ru-Ient),  a.  [Mucus  + 
purulent.']  {Med.)  Having  the  character  or  appearance 
of  both  mucus  and  pus.  Dimglisoii. 

II  Mu'COr  (mu'kQr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  mucere  to  be  moldy  or 
■musty.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute  fungi.  The  plants 
consist  of  slender  threads  with  terminal  globular  spo- 
rangia ;  mold. 

Mu-COS'i-ty  (mu-k5s'I-t5-).  «-  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mucous  or  slimy ;  mucousness. 

Mu'COUS  (mu'kiis),  n.     [L.  mucosusy  fr.  mucus  mu- 

■cus.]     1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  mucus ;  slimy, 

ropy,  or  stringy,  and  lubricous;  as,  a  mucous  substance. 

2.  Secreting  a  slimy  or  mucigenous  substance  ;  as,  the 

mucous  membrane. 

Mucoua  membrane.  (Annf.)  See  under  Membrane.  ~- 
Mucous  patches  iM'ul.),  elevated  patches  found  in  the 
iiiUfi.'iis  inenihrane.s  ijf  the  mouth  and  anus,  usually  due 
to  sypliilis.  —  Mucous  tissue  (Anat.)^  a  form  of  connective 
tissue  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  found  in  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  in  the  embryo,  and  also  in  certain  tumors 
■called  myxomafa. 

Mu'COUS-ness,  r>.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mu- 
cous ;  sliminess. 

II  Mu'cro  (mu'kro),  «.    [L.]   {Bot.  &  ZooL)  A  minute 
abrupt  point,  as  of  a  leaf ;  any  small,  sharp  point  or  proc- 
■ess,  terminating  a  Urger  part  or  organ. 
Mu'cro-nate  (mu'kro-nSt),  I 
Mu'cro-na'ted  (-ua'tgd),     (  "' 
1h.  mucronotirs,  fr.  mucro  a  sharp 
point:  cf.  F.  mucron^.']     Ending 
abruptly  in  a  sharp  point ;  abrupt- 
ly tipped  with  a  short  and  sharp 
point;    as,  a    mucronate    leaf.  — 
Mu'cro-nate-ly,  adv. 
^  Mu-cron'u-late     (miS.krSu'u- 
lut),  a.     Having,  or  tipped  with, 
a  small  point  or  points. 

Mu'cu-lent    (muTtfi-lent),    a. 
XL.  muculenius,  fr.  mucus,]    Slimy;  moist,  and  moder- 
ately viscous. 

Mu'cus  (muHiHs),  71.    [L.  mucus,  muccus  ;  cf.  mucere 
to  be  moldy  or  musty,  Gr.  /xu|a  mucus,  and  Skr.  muc  to 
release.    Cf.  Match  for  striking  fire,  Moist,  Mccilaoe.] 
1.  {Physiol.)  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  protect.   It  covers 
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the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavities  which  open  ex- 
ternally, such  as  those  of  tlio  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intcb- 
tinal  canal,  urinary  passages,  etc. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Any  other  animal  tiuid  of  a  viscid  qual- 
ity, as  the  synovial  Huid,  which  lubricates  the  cavities  of 
tlie  joints;  — improperly  so  used. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  g(datinouH  or  slimy  subutaneo  found  in 
certain  algai  and_()tlier  plants. 

Mu'CUS-ln  (mu'kuB-tn),  n.     {Physiol.  Chem.)  Mucin. 

Mud  (mud),  71.  [Akin  to  LG.  imulde,  D.  madder,  G. 
moilrr  Tnold,  OSvv.  modd  mud,  Sw.  madder  mother,  Dan. 
Ill  udder  nmd.  Cf.  Mother  a  scum  on  liquors.]  Earth 
and  water  mixed  so  as  to  bo  soft  and  adhesive. 

Mud  baas  {XoVjl.},  a  fresh-water  fish  (Arnnfhnrchu.t  po- 
motis)  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  produces  a  deej) 
grunting  note.  —  Mud  bath,  an  immersion  of  the  body,  or 
some  i)art  of  it,  in  nnid  cliarged  with  medicinal  agents, 
as  a  remedy  for  disease.  —  Mud  boat,  a  large  Ilatboat  used 
in  dredging.  -  Mud  cat.  See  Catfish.  -  Mud  crab^/f&y/.j, 
any  one  of  several  Ameri- 
can niarine  crabs  of  the  ge- 
miH  J'<i/iiij)i  U.S.  -  Mud  dab 
(;r('.</.i,tli.- winter  tlriuudor. 
Sec  l^'i.'itiMiEH.  and  Dau.  — 
Mud  dauber  lAool.),  a  nmd 
wa?*p.  Mud  devil  iXa'nI.), 
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found  in  the  Southern  Unit- 
ed States.    It  has  persistent 
external  gills  and  only  the  SIu^Ctq.^  {Panopevs  depreasus). 
antenor  pair  of  legs.    See  (i:) 

Siren.  ~  Mud  frog  (Zobl.\  ^ 

a  European  frog  (Pclobates  fuscus).~yLMd  hen.  (ZooL) 
(a)  The  American  coot  (FuUcit  Americnnu).  ibi  The  clap- 
per rail.  — Mud  lark,  a  person  win  )fleans  sewers,  or  delves 
in  mud.  [.slang.]  —Mud  minnow  (Z'idl.),  any  small  Amer- 
ican fresh-water  fish  of  the  '^i-nus  Umbra, us  U.Hiiii.  The 
geiuis  is  allied  to  the  pickerels. —  Mud  plug,  a  plug  fnr 
stopping  the  mudhole  of  a  boiler. —  Mud  puppy  {Z>)'nl.\, 
the  menobranchus.  —  Mud  scow,  a  lieavv  hcmw,  used  in 
dredging;  a  mud  boat.  [U.  ,S'.]  —  Mud  turtle,  Mud  tor- 
toise (Zobl.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  fresh-water 
tortoises  of  the  United  States.  —  Mud  wasp  (ZooL),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  belonging  to  Pe- 
p.rus,  and  allied  genera,  which 
construct  groups  of  mud  cells,  at- 
tached, side  by  side,  to  stones  or 
to  the  woodwork  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  female  places  an  egg  in  each 
cell,  together  with  spiders  or  other 
insects,  paralyzed  by  a  sting,  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  larva.  Called 
also  mud  dauber. 

Mud,  V.  t.     1.  To  bury  in  mud. 
[-fi.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  muddy  or  turbid. 

Shak. 

II  Mu'dar  (mu'dar),  ti..  [Hind,  mmlar.']  {Bat.)  Either 
one  of  two  asclepiadaceous  shrubs  {Calotropis  gigaTitea, 
and  C.  procej-n),  which  furnish  a  strong  and  valuable 
fiber.     The  acrid  milky  juice  is  used  medicmally. 

Mu'da-rin  (mu'da-rln),  n.  {Chem.)  A  brown,  amor- 
phous, bitter  substance,  having  a  strong  emetic  action, 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  mudar. 

Mud'dl-ly  (mud'dT-ly),a(fr.  Inamuddymamier  ;  tur- 
bidly;  with  foul  mixture  ;  cloudily  ;  obscurely;  confusedly. 

Mud'dl-ness,  n.  l.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
nuuldy  ;  turbidness  ;  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or 
sediment ;  as,  the  ruuddiness  of  a  stream. 

2.  Obscurity  or  confusion,  as  in  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  intellectual  dullness. 

Mud'dle  (mud'd'l),  r.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muddled 

(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Muddling  (-dltng).]     [From 

Mud.]     i.  To  niake  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water.     [Obs.] 

He  did  ill  to  muddle  the  water.         L' Estrange. 

2.  To  cloud  or  stupefy ;  to  render  stupid  with  liquor  ; 
to  intoxicate  partially. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  muddled  and  con- 
founded, that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the  right  way.         Jientle;/. 
Often  drunk,  always  nmddled.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  To  waste  or  misuse,  as  one  does  who  is  stupid  or 
intoxicated.     [P.] 

They  muddle  it  [money]  awav  without  method  or  object,  and 
without  haviug  anything'  to  show  for  it.  Jhizlitt. 

4.  To  mix  confusedly  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  make  a  mess 
of ;  as,  to  muddle  matters  ;  also,  to  perplex  ;  to  mystify. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
Mud'dle,  ^'.  i.     1.  To  dabble  in  mud.     [Ohs.'\    Swift. 
2.  To  think  and  act  in  a  confused,  aimless  way. 
Mud'dle,  n.      A  state  of  being  turbid  or  confused; 
hence,  intellectual  cloudiness  or  dullness. 

We  both  ^rub  on  in  a  muddle.  Dickens. 

Mud'dle-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  stupid  person.  [Colloq.] 
C  Peade.  —  Mud'dle-head'ed,  a.    [Colloq.']   Dickens. 

Mud'dler  (-dler),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  muddles. 

Mud'dy  {-dy}'  '^^  ICampar.  Muddier  (-dl-er) ;  S7i- 
perL  Muddiest.]  1.  Abounding  in  mud;  besmeared  or 
dashed  witli  mud  ;  as,  a  muddy  road  or  path  ;  muddy  boots. 

2.  Turbid  with  mud  ;  as,  7/H((f(/y  water. 

3.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross  ;  impure. 

This  imaldy  vesture  of  decay.  Shak. 

4.  Confused,  as  if  turbid  with  mud  ;  cloudy  in  mind ; 
dull;  stupid;  also,  innnethodical;  incoherent;  vague. 

Cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings.  £jiile. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled  ?  .'<'ial: 

5.  Not  clear  or  bright.  Sivift. 
Mud^'dy.  V.  t.     [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Muddied  (-did)  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Muddying  (-di-Tug).]    1.  To  soil  with  mud  ;  to 
dirty  ;  to  render  turbid. 
2.  Fig.  :  To  cloud  ;  to  make  dull  or  heavy.  Grew. 
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Mud'dy-hoad'ed  (niQ<i'dJ-h6d'«d),  a.     Dull ;  (stupid. 

Mud'dy-met'tled*-nigt/L'ld;,  y.  Dull-spirited.  Shak. 

Mud''tlsh^  (-IIbIi'j,  7i.  {Zo'oL}  (a)  The  European  looch- 
{b)  The  bowfin.  (c)  The  Bouth  American  lepldosiren, 
and  the  allied  African  species  {Protopttrus  UTinectcns). 
See  LEi'ii>0HmEN.     {d)  The  mud  minnow. 

Mud'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  1.  A  hole,  or  hollow  place,  con- 
taining mud,  as  in  a  road, 

2.  iStenui  Boilers)  A  hole  near  the  bottom,  tlirougb 
whii:li  the  sediment  is  withdrawn. 

Mu'dir  fmoT/der),  n.     Same  an  MooDm. 

Mud'sUV  (mGd'sIl'),  n.  The  lowcBt  sill  of  a  structure, 
usually  embedded  in  the  fifjil ;  the  lowest  tinil>er  of  a 
house  ;  also,  that  sill  or  timber  of  a  bridge  which  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.    See  Sill. 

Mud'suck'er  (-sCk'er),  n.    iZoU.)  A  woodcock. 

Mud'wall'  (-wftl'),  n.  {ZooL)  The  European  bee- 
eater.     See  JJee-eateb.     [Written  alhO  iiwdtvalL] 

Mud'wort'  (-wQrVj,  71.  {Bot.)  A  small  lierbaceous 
plant  growing  on  muddy  shores  {Limosella  aquatica). 

Muo  (niii),  1'.  t.     To  mew  ;  to  molt.     [Obs.]    Quarles. 

Mu-ez'2la  (mfi-5z'zTn),  ti.  [Ar.]  A  Mohammedan 
crier  of  the  Lour  of  prayer.  [Written  also  mouezzin^ 
tmie.ddin,  and  muwazzin.] 

Muff  (mfif),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  muff,  D.  mof,  G.,  Dan.,  & 
Sw,  muj)\  F.  moujle  mitten,  LL.  mujfula,  MHG.  viouwc 
sleeve,  D.  inouw,  and  E.  muffle,  v.]  1.  A  soft  cover  of 
cylindrical  form,  usually  of  fur,  worn  by  women  to  shield 
the  hands  froni  cold. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  short  liollow  cylinder  surrounding  an 
object,  as  a  pipe. 

3.  {Glass  Manuf.)  A  blown  cylinder  of  glass  which 
is  afterward  flattened  out  to  make  a  siieet. 

4.  [I'erliapB  a  different  word;  cf.  Prov.  E.  majjle  to 
stammer.]  A  stupid  fellow;  a  poor-spirited  person. 
[Colloq.]     "  A  vntff  of  a  curate."  Thackeray. 

5.  [See  4.]  {Baseball)  A  failure  to  hold  a  ball  when 
once  in  the  hands. 

6.  {ZooL)  Tlie  whitethroat.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Muff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  J},  p.  Muffed  (muft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Muffing.]  To  liandle  awkwardly  ;  to  fumble  ;  to 
fail  to  hold,  as  a  ball,  in  catching  it. 

Muf  le-tee'  (muf'f«-te'),  n.  A  small  muff  worn  over 
tiie  wrist.      [Prov.  Ertg.]  Ilolliuell. 

Muf'fln  (muffin),  7i.  [From  Muff.]  A  light,  spongy, 
cylindrical  cake,  used  for  breakfast  and  tea. 

Muf^fln-eer'  f-er'),  «.   A  disli  loT  keeping  mufUns  hot. 

Mufflsh  (muflsh),  «.  [See  Muff,  4  i  5.]  Stupid; 
awkward.     [^Colloq.] 

Muf'fle  (muf'f'l),  n.  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  be- 
tween the  nostrils  ;  —  used  esp.  of  ruminants. 

Muffle,  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.p.  Muffled  (-fid)  ;  p.  pr.& 

vb.  V.  MrFFLiNO  (-fling).]     [Cf.  F.  movjle  a  mitten,  LL. 

mufula,  OD.  inojlel  a  nmff.     See  Muff.]     1.  To  wrap 

up  in  something  that  conceals  or  protects;  to  wrap,  aa 

the  face  and  neck,  in  thick  and  disguising  folds;  hence, 

to  conceal  or  cover  the  face  of ;  to  envelop ;  to  inclose ; 

—  often  with  up.  South. 

The  face  hes  inured  up  within  the  garment.     Addison. 

He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.      Drydcn, 

Mujjicd  up  in  darkness  and  superstition.    Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  prevent  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  speaking,  by  wTapa 
bound  about  the  head  ;  to  blindfold  ;  to  deafen. 

3.  To  wrap  with  something  that  dulls  or  deadens  the 
sound  of;  as,  to  muffle  the  strings  of  a  drum,  or  that 
part  of  an  oar  which  rests  in  the  rowlock. 

Muf'fle,  V.  i.  [Cf.  E.  mfffle,  mumble,  D.  moffelen.'] 
To  speak  indistinctly,  or  without  clear  articulation. 

Muffle,  71.  [F.  inoujle,  prop.,  a  mitten,  from  the  re- 
semblance in  shape.  See  Muffle,  v.  t.,  Muff.]  1.  Any- 
thing with  which  another  thing,  as  an  oar  or  drum,  ia 
muffled  ;  also,  a  boxing  glove  ;  a  muff. 

2-  {Metal.)  An  earthenware  compartment  or  oven, 
often  shaped  like  a  half  cylinder,  used  in  furnaces  to  pro- 
tect objects  heated  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  as 
in  scorificatiou  of  ores,  cupellation  of  ore  buttons,  etc. 

3.  {Ceramics)  A  small  oven  for  baking  and  fixing  the 
colors  of  painted  or  printed  pottery,  without  exposing 
the  pottery  to  the  flames  of  the  furnace  or  kiln. 

4.  A  pulley  block  containing  several  sheaves.  Kinght. 
Muffler  (-fler),  n.      1.    Anything  used   in  mutflmg; 

esp.,  a  scarf  for  protecting  the  head  and  neck  in  cold 
weather ;  a  tippet. 

Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes.     Shak. 
2.  {Mus.)  A  cushion  for  terminating  or  softening  a 
note  made  by  a  stringed  instrument  with  a  keyboard. 

3-  A  kind  of  mitten  or  boxing  glove,  esp.  when  stuffed. 
4.  One  who  muffles. 

Muflon  (muflSn),  n.     {ZooL)  See  MonxoK. 

Mufti  (mufti),  n.;  jA.  Muftis  (-tlz).  [Ar.  mufd.'] 
An  official  expoimder  of  Mohammedan  law. 

Mufti,  71.  Citizen's  dress  when  worn  by  a  naval  or 
military  officer  ;  —  a  term  derived  from  the  British  serv- 
ice in  India.     [Colloq.  Eng.] 

Mug  (mug),  n.     [Cf.  Ir.  mugan  a  mug,  mucog  a  cup.] 

1.  A  kind  of  earthen  or  metal  drinking  cup,  with  a 
handle,  —  usually  cylindrical  and  without  a  lip. 

2.  The  face  or  mouth.    [Slann]  Thackeray. 
Mug'gard  (miSg'perd),  a.     [Cf.  G.  mucker  a  sulky 

person,  muckisch  sullen,  peevish,  mucken  to  mutter, 
grumble.]     Sullen;  displeased.     [Obs.] 

Mug'get  {-uX't),7i.  Thesmallentrailsof  acalf  or  ahog, 

Mug'gi-ness  (-gi-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or  quali^ 
of  beine  iiint,'t:y- 

Mug'glsh  i-crlsh),  a.     See  Muggy. 

Mug'gle-to'nl-an  (mug'g"l-to'nT-<7n).n.  {EccL  Hist.) 
One  of  an  t-xtinct  sect,  named  after  Ludovic  Mugglet»n^ 
an  English  journeyman  tailor,  who  (about  1657)  claimed 
to  be  inspired.  Eadie. 

Mug'gy  (muc'ey).  t.  [Compar.  Muggier  (-gl-er) ; 
superl.  Muggiest.]  [Cf.  Icel.  mugga  mist,  mugginess. 
Cf.  4th  Mold.]  1.  Moist ;  damp ;  moldy ;  as,  muggy  straw, 

2.  Warm,  damp,  and  close  ;  as,  muggy  air,  weather. 


iise,   unite,   njde,   full,   ftp,   Om  j    pity ;    food,   f<M>t ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sins,   iQk ;    ttien,   thin ;    IjoN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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MULTIFLOROUS 


muz'hOTXBG'  (mug'hous'),  71.  An  alehouse ;  a  pothouse. 

Tickell. 

MU'gi-en-cy  (uiu'jT-en-sJ),  n.     A  bellowing.     {Obs.'] 

MU'gl-ent  (-eiit),  a.  [L.  mugifns,  p.  pr.  of  mugire  to 
bellow.]     Lowing;  bellowing.     [^Obs.'\      Sir  T.  Broune. 

II  Mu'gll  (mu'jil),  n.  [L.,  a  sort  of  fish.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  lislies  including  the  gray  mullets.    See  Mullet. 

Mu'gl-Loid  (mu''ji-loid),  a.  (Zonl.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  MugU,  or  family  Mugilidse. 

Mug'weed'  (mug'weJ'))  "■  {Bot.)  A  slender  Euro- 
pean weed  {(ialnim  Cntcut(<i) ;  —  called  also  crossjieed. 

Mug'WOrt'  (-wfirtO,  n.  [AS.  mucgwyrt.  Cf.  AIidge.] 
{Bol.)  A  somewhat  aromatic  composite  weed  {Ariemi-tia 
t*iifg(n'is),  a,t  one  time  used  medicinally; — called  also 
Molfienvort. 

Mug'WUmp''  (-wiimp'),  n.  [Cf.  Algonquin  mugquomp 
a  chief.]  A  bolter  from  the  Republican  party  in  tlie  na- 
tional election  of  1SS4 ;  an  Independent.    \_FolUical  Cunty 

u.  s.-\ 

Mug'wump  er-y  (-er-y),    \  n.      The  acts  and  views 

Mug'wump-ism  (-iz'm),  J  of  the  mugwumps.  \_Po- 
liticol  Cunt,  V.  S-.] 

Mu- ham 'mad- ail   (mu-hSm'mad-an),  \a.  &  n.      Mo- 

Mu-ham'med-ail  (nui-ham'med-an),  I      hammedan. 

Mu-ham'mad-an-ism  (-iz'm),  71.    Mohammedanism. 

Muir  I  iiiur),  !?.     A  moor.     IScot.']  Lockhart. 

I  IVIu-la'da  (,mu-IaMa),  n.  [Sp.  Amer.,  fr.  Sp.  muto^ 
viuhi,  a  mule.]     A  drove  of  mules.     [Southwest.  U.  S.'\ 

Mu-lat'to  (mii-lSt'tS),  71.  ;  pf.  MuLATTOES  (-toz).  [Sp. 
*t  Pg.  miiiatOy  masc,  inulata,  fern.,  of  a  mixed  breed,  fr. 
Tiiulo  mule,  L,  imdns.  See  MtrtE.]  The  offspring  of  a 
negress  by  a  white  man,  or  of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro, 

—  usually  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion. 
Mu-lat'tresS,  n.     A  female  mulatto.        fV.  W.  Cable.- 
Mul'ber-ry  (mul'ber-ry),  n. ;  pi.  MuLBEaaiES  (-riz). 

[OK.  iiiO'Jbery^  mtirbej-ie,  AS.  viur- 
beriey  where  the  first  part  is  fr.  L.  mo- 
rum  mulberry  ;  cf .  Gr.  /xCjpov^  fi.6pov. 

Cf.    MURBEY,    SYCAMOUE.]       1.    {Bot.) 

The  berry  or  fruit  of  any  tree  of  the 
genus  Morus  ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
See  MoRus. 

2.  A  dark  purple  color,  like  the  hue 
of  a  black  mulberry. 

Mulberry  maaa.  (Bin?.)  See  MoEtTLA. 

—  Paper  mulberry,  a  tree  ( Broussoneiia 
pajrt/rifero),  related  to  the  true  mul- 
berry, used  in  Polynesia  for  making   Black  Mulberrr  ( .V. 
tapa  cloth  by  macerating  and  pound-     ninm)  -,    Leaf  and 
ing  the  inner  bark,  aud  m  China  and     Fruit.    Reduced. 
Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

It  IS  sometimes  seen  as  a  shade  tree  in  America, 

Multer-ry-faced'  (-fast'),  «•  Having  a  face  of  a 
mulberry  color,  or  blotciied  as  if  with  mulberry  stains. 

Molcb  (mulch),  71.  [Cf.  mull  dirt,  also  Prov.  G. 
mulschy  molschy  rotten,  soft,  mellow,  as  fruii.]  Half- 
rotteu  straw,  or  any  like  substance  strewn  on  the  ground, 
as  over  the  roots  of  plants,  to  protect  from  heat,  drought, 
etc.,  and  to  preserve  moisture. 

Mulch,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ji-  Mulched  (mulclit) :  p  pr. 
&  rh.  71.  Mulching.]     To  cover  or  dress  with  mulch. 

Mulct  (mulkt),  7t.  [L.  rmilcta,  jnu/ta.']  1.  A  fine  or 
penalty,  esp.  a  pecuniary  punishment  or  penalty. 

2.  A  blemish  or  defect.     [O65,] 

Syn.  — Amercement ;  forfeit;  forfeiture:  penalty. 

Mulct,  T.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mulcted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Mulcting.]  [L.  ma/ctare,  muUare.l  1.  To  punish  for 
an  offense  or  misdemeanor  by  imposing  a  fine  or  forfei- 
ture, esp.  a  pecuniary  fine ;  to  fine. 

2.  Hence,  to  deprive  of;  to  withhold  from  by  way  of 
punishment  or  discipline.     \_Ohs.'] 

Mulc'ta-ry  (mtilk'ta-rj-),  J  a.     Imposing  a  pecu- 

MulC'tU-a-ry  (-tu-t-ry;  135),)     niary  penalty;  con- 
sisting of,  or  paid  as,  a  tine. 
FiuLs,  or  some  known  Hi;(?c^('(r»/  punishments.  Sir  IT.  Temple. 

Mole  (mul),  n.  [F.,  a  she-mule,  L.  mitla.^  fern,  of  mu- 
lus  ;  r.i.  Gr.  jui/jcAo?,  ti.v\k6<;.  Cf.  AS.  nml,  fr.  L.  inrilns. 
Cf.  Mulatto.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  hybrid  animal;  specifically, 
one  generated  between  an  ass  and  a  mare,  sometimes  be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  she-ass.     See  Hinny. 

[S^  Mules  are  much  used  as  draught  animals.  They 
are  hardy,  and  proverbial  for  stubbornness. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  plant  or  vegetable  produced  by  impregna- 
ting the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  pollen  or  fecunda- 
ting dust  of  another  ;  ~  called  also  hybrid. 

3.  A  very  stubborn  person. 

4.  A  machine,  used  in  factories,  for  «piiming  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  into  yarn  or  tliread  and  winding  it  into  cops ; 

—  called  alao^>7i?i7/  and  mule-jenny. 

Male  armadillo  (Zoiil.),  a  long-eared  armadillo  (Tattritja 
/ti/bi  iibn,  mitivf.  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; —  called  also  utiihtfi. 
See  lllu.tt.  under  Armadillo.  —  Mule  deer  iZdnl.)^  a  largo 
deer  iCervus,  ur  Carinctis,  murrofis)  of  the  Western  Unit- 
ed States.  The  name  refers  to  its  long  ears. —Mule  pulley 
<Mar/t.),at\  idle  pulley  for  guiding  a  belt  which  trans- 
mits m()tion  between  shaftti  that  arc  not  parallel.  —  Mule 
twiit,  cotton  yarn  in  copn,  as  spim  on  a  mule  ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  yam  spun  on  a  throstle  frame. 

Mule'-len'ny  ^jPn'nj?),  n.    See  Mule,  4, 

Mu  le-teer'  fmu  I-'-trr'),  h.  [F.  mnlrtirr,  fr.  mulet  a 
null',  dim.    fr.  L.  iii>ihi.s.'\     One  who  drives  nudes. 

Mule'wort'  (muKwOrf),  «.  {Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  ge- 
niiH  J/emionitis. 

Mnley  (mii'lj?),  n.  {SmrmiUs)  A  stiff,  long  saw, 
guided  at  the  ends  but  not  stretched  in  a  gate. 

Muley  azio  <  Fiailrodfl),  a  car  axle  without  collars  at  tlie 
onti-r  i-ihIb  cjf  tlie  jouniala.  rorney. 

Mul'oy  (riKMjl'J),  n.    See  Mulley. 

Mu  ll-eb'll-ty  (mu'lT-Cb'rT-tJ ),  n.  [L.  mnUehritns, 
fr.  m'ilifbri.%  lurlonging  to  a  woman,  fr.  T/tH/iVrawoman.] 

1.  Tim  utate  of  being  a  woman  or  of  pOHHOSsing  full 
womanly  powers;  womanhood  ;  —correlative  of  virility. 

2.  Hence  :  Effeminacy ;  softness. 


[I  Ma11-er  (mu1T-er),  71.  [L.,  a  woman.]  1.  A  woman. 

2-  {Law)  (a)  Lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  elder  brottier  born  of  the  same  parents 
before  their  marriage  ;  a  lawful  son.  {b)  {Civ.  Li.u')  A 
woman;  a  wife  ;  a  mother.  Blount.     Cowell. 

Mu'li-er-ly,  ndv.  In  the  manner  or  condition  of  a 
mulier  ;  in  wedlock ;  legitimately.     \_Obs.'] 

Mu'Il-er-OSC  (-os'),  a.  [L.  muUerosus.']  Fond  of 
women.     [/•'.]  Charles  Jieadc. 

MU'li-er-os'i-ty  (-5s'T-ty),  n.  [L.  viulierositas.'\  A 
fondness  for  wuuien.      [7^.]  Br.  JI.  More. 

Mull-er-ty  (-ty),  71.  {Law)  Condition  of  being  a  mu- 
lier ;  position  of  one  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Mul'isll  (niul'iwh),  II.  Like  a  mule;  sullen;  stub- 
born. —  Mul'ish-ly.  <"/».  —  Mul'ish-ness,  n. 

Mull  (mijl),  n.  [Perh.  coutr.  fr.  mossul.  See  Muslin.] 
A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslm. 

Mull,  ".  [Icel.  muli  asnout,  muzzle, projecting  crag  ; 
or  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  meall  a  heap  of  earth,  a  mound,  a  hill 
or  eminence,  W.  rnoel.  Cf.  Mouth.]  1.  A  promon- 
tory ;  as,  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.     [Scot.'] 

2.  A  snuffbox  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn. 

Mull,  7(.  [Prob.  akin  to  mold.  V108.  See  Mold.] 
Dirt ;  rubbish.     [Obs.}  Goner. 

Mull,  r.  ^  lOK.niirllen.  See2dMuLLER.]  To  powder; 
to  pulverize.     [Broi-.  Bug.] 

Mull,  V.  i.  To  work  (over)  mentally  ;  to  cogitate  ;  to 
ruminate;  —  usually  with  over  ;  as,  to  7H«/i  over  a  thought 
or  a  problem.     [Collog.  U.S.] 

Mull,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  madder  prepared  from 
the  smaller  roots  or  the  peelings  and  refuse  of  the  larger. 

Mull,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mulled  (muld)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Mulling.]  [From  mulled,  for  wold,  taken  as  a 
p.  p.  ;  OE.  7Ho/</-ale  funeral  ale  or  banquet.  See  Mold 
soil.]  1.  To  heat,  sweeten,  aud  enrich  with  spices;  as, 
to  mull  wine. 

New  cider,  Tmilkd  with  ginger  warm.  Gaij. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden  ;  to  dull  or  blunt.  Shak. 

II  Mul'la  (mobl'la),  n.     Same  as  Mollah. 

Mul  la-ga-taw'ny  (muVla-ga-ta'ny),  n.  [Tamil  7nila- 
gii-(<i,iiur  \»'\'\*'-Y  water.]     An  East  Indian  curry  soup. 

MuHah  l,iii'~jl'la),  n.     See  Mollah. 

Mul'lar  (iiu'iKIer),  n.  A  die,  cut  in  intaglio,  for  stamp- 
int;  an  niiKum-nt  in  relief,  as  upon  metal. 

Mul'leln  (mril'liu),  n-  [OE.  vwleyn,  AS.  molegn.] 
{But.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  I'erba.tcum.  They  are  tall 
herbs  having  coarse  leaves,  and  large  flowers  in  dense 
spikes.  The  common  species,  with  densely  woolly  leaves, 
is  J'erbascnm  Thapsus. 

Moth  mullein.  See  under  Moth.  —  Mullein  foxglove,  an 
Amerirau  lierb  ( Seymena  macroidiylla)  with  coarse  leaves 
and  yellow  tubular  flowers  wJtn  a  spreading  border.  — 
Petty  mullein,  the  cowslip.     Br.  Prior. 

Mullen  C-len),  n.     {Bot.)  See  Mullein. 

Mull'er  (mul'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mulls. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  wine,  etc.,  is  mulled  over  a  fire. 

Mull'er, '^  [OE.  ?»«//'.'?(.  to  pulverize,  bruise;  cf.  Icel. 
myljn  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  mold  soil.  See  Mold  soil,  and  cf. 
Mull  dirt.]  A  stone  or  thick  lump  of  glass,  or  kind  of 
pestle,  flat  at  the  bottom,  used  for  grinding  pigments  or 
drugs,  etc.,  upon  a  slab  of  similar  inateri.il. 

Mlil-le'ri-an  (mul-le'rT-'^/n),  a.  {Anni.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing tu,  iir  discovered  by,  Johannes  Midler. 

Mullerian  ducts  (Anat.)^  a  pair  of  embryonic  ducts 
whicii  give  rise  to  the  genital  passages  in  the  female, 
but  disappear  in  the  male.  —  Miillerian  fibers  (.-1;/^'/.),  tlic 
sustentacular  or  connective-tissue  fibers  whicli  form  the 
framework  of  the  retina. 

Mul'let  (mul'16t),  7!.  [OE.  molet,  mulet,  F.  ?»^/?e^  fr. 
L.  mullus.]  1.  (Zoijl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  fishes  of 
the  genus  Mugil  ;  —  called  also  gray  mnllets.  They  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  both  continents,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  as  food.  Among  the  most  valuable  species  are 
Mugil  capita  of  Europe,  and  M.  cephalus  which  occurs 
botli  on  the  European 
and  American  coasts. 


Gray  ^lullet  {Mvgil  ccphnhts). 
2.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Mullu.'!,  or  family 
Mullid.r  ;  called  also  red  vuiUet,  and  surmullet,  esp.  tlie 
plain  FunnuUet  (Mulhis  barbafu.t),  and  the  striped  sur- 
mullet (.lA  surmulletu.s)  of  Soutliern  Europe.  The  for- 
mer is  the  nndlet  of  the  Romans.  It  is  noted  for  the 
brilliancy     of  ^^ 

itsrolur.H.  Sro  ^^ 

SuKML'Li,  K  r.  ■        •     \ 


^ 


-:y 


ale,   senate,   c&rei   ftm,   ttns,   iisk, 


Itrd   Midlet  (}ruUnAhnrl,attts). 

French  mullet.    See  Ladyfish  (n). 

Mullet,  n.  [F.  molcttf.]  {Her.)  A  star,  usually  five 
pointed  and  pierced  ;  —  when  used  as  a  difference  it  indi- 
cates the  tliird  son. 

Mullet,  II.  fCf.  F.  mold  a  sort  of  pinchers.]  Small 
piiiilu-rs  fur  rurlini,'  the  hair.      [Obs.]  B.  Jfrnsnu. 

Mul'ley  (irii.nl'ly),  Mooriey,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  maolagu 
horidfus  cow,  m«n/  baM,  hurnless,  blunt.]  1.  A  nmllcy 
or  polled  animal.     [C  S.  | 

2.  A  cow.     \ I'ror.  Eng.  ;  U.  S.,  a  child's  word.] 

l.euvL-  irulkirig  und  dry  up  old  mulley,  thy  cow.     7\/«ser. 


Mulley  (ra651'lj),  Moolley,  a.  Destitute  of  horns, 
altliough  belonging  to  a  species  of  animals  most  of  whicli- 
liave  horns;  hornless;  polled;  as,  «<  uZ/cf/ cattle  ;  a  mul- 
ley (or  moolley)  cow.     [U.  S.]     [Written  also  Jiiutfi/.] 

Mul'll-ga-taw'ny  (miiFlI-gii-ta'nJ),  n.  See  Mulla- 
oatawny. 

Mul'U-gnibs  {mullt-grribz).  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  undl 
to  .viiu-i  /(■.  pull  about,  mulling  numb  or  dull.]  I.  A 
griping  ul  the  intestines  ;  colic.     [Sla^ig] 

Whose  dog  lies  tick  of  the  inuUig}itbs  f    Utau.  V  Ft. 

2.  Hence,  sullenness  ;  the  sulks.     [Slang] 

MulOln-gong  (mul'ltn-gQng),  ti.  {Zool.)  See  Duch 
mol>\  under  DucK.     [Written  also  vwllingong.] 

MurUon  (mul'yun),  n.  [A  corruption  of  munnioUf. 
F.  inoi'jnim  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb,  stump,  OF.  moing  mutilated; 
cf.  Armor.  vwTi,  moun,  wank,  monk, 
and  also  L.  mancus  maimed.]  {Arch.) 
(a)  A  slender  bar  or  pier  which  forms 
the  division  between  the  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  etc.  {b)  An  upright 
member  of  a  framing.     See  Stile. 

Ifiullion,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  mul- 
lions ;  to  divide  by  muUions. 

Mul'lock  ( m  ti  1  '1  fl  k  ),  n.  [From 
Mull  dirt  :  cf.  Scot,  mullocb,  mulock, 
crumb.  V108.J  Eubbish ;  refuse ; 
dirt.     [Obs.] 


All  this  midlok  [was]  in  a  sieve  ythrowe. 
Chaucer 


MuUions. 

la  aa  MuUions ; 

bbb  Transom. 


Mulloid  (mulloid),  n.  [NL.  Mulhis,  generic  name 
(fr.  L.  mullus  surmullet)  +  -oid.]  {Zoid.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Mullus,  which  includes  the  surmul- 
let, or  red  mullet. 

Mul'mul  (iiml'mtU),  n.    A  fine,  soft  muslin  ;  mull. 

Mulse  (niuls),  71.  [L.  inulsuiti  (sc.  rinujn),  fr.  miil- 
sus  mixed  with  honey,  honey-sweet,  p.  i).  of  imdcere  to 
sweeten,  soften.]     Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 

Mult-.     See  Multi-. 

Mul-tan'gU-lar  (mul-tSn'guder),  a.  [L.  multangu- 
lus  ;  7tiidtus  much,  many  +  augulus  anele :  cf.  F.  inul-^ 
fangtihnre.]      Having  many  angles.  —  Mul-tan'gU-lar- 

ly.  adv.  —  Mul-tan'gu-larness, «. 

Mul-tan'l-mous  (miil-tau'T-mus),  n.  [Mult'  +  L. 
animus  mind.]     Many-minded  ;  many-sided. 

The  muUanunous  nature  of  the  poet.    J.  R.  Loicell. 

Mul'tar-tlc'u-late  (miil'tar-tTk'u-lQt),  a.  [Mult-  + 
articulate.]     Having  many  articulations  or  joints. 

Mul-te'1-ty  (inul-te'i-t5'),7i.  [L.  mtdtus  much,  many.] 
Multiplicity,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Mul'li-  (mul'tl-),  Mult-  (mult-).  [L.  midtus  much.] 
A  prefix  signifying  much  or  7nany ;  several;  more  thoTi 
one  ;  as,  7H7^///axial,  ?» ^'//ocular. 

Mul'tl-ax'i-al  (muI'tl-Sks'T-al),  a.  [Multi-  -f  axial.] 
{Biol.)  Having  more  than  one  axis ;  developing  in  more 
than  a  single  line  or  plane  ;  —  opposed  to  7uonaxial. 

Mul'tl-cap^SU-lar  (-kap'su-ler),  a.  I3lulti-  -\-  capsu- 
lar :  cf.  F.  niu/ticajjsulaire.]  {Bot.)  Having  manj-,  or 
several,  capsules. 

Mul'tl-car'1-nate  (-kSrI-nat),  a.  i3IuUi-  -^  cari- 
7iat''.]     [Zi'id.)  Miuiy-keeled. 

Mul  tl-ca'vous  (-ka'viis),  a.  [L.  muUicavus  ;  vmltus 
much,  many -(^  c"?'f/)»,  cavus,  a  cavity,  hole,  fr.  emus 
hollow.]     Having  many  cavities. 

Murti-cel'lu-lar  (-s51'ij-ler),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having,  many  cells  or  more  than  one  cell. 

Mul'ti-cen'tral  (-sen'tral),  a.  [Multi — f-  central.] 
Having  many,  or  several,  centers  ;  as,  a  7>iultic€ntral  cell. 

Multicentral  development  (BioL),  growth,  or  develop- 
ment, from  several  centers.  According  as  the  insubordi- 
nation to  a  single  center  is  more  or  les^  pronounced,  the 
residtnnt  organism  will  be  more  or  less  irregular  in  form 
and  iiKi\'  even  become  discontinuous. 

Mul  il-clp'Mal  (-sTp'I-tal),  a.  [Multi- -]- Jj.  caput 
head.]  {Bof.)  Having  many  heads  or  many  stems  from 
one  crown  or  root.  Gray. 

Murti-col^or  (-kul'er),  a.    [See  Multi-,  aud  Color.], 

H;ninp  ni;inv,  or  several,  colors. 

Mul  ti-cos'tate  (-kQs'tat),  a.  [3Iul(i-  -f  costate.] 
Il;i\  ink'  niinn'i'Uis  ribs,  or  costa*,  as  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  or 
a-s  cTtaiii  .-lii'lls  and  corals. 

Mul'tl-cus'pld  (kus'pid),  a.  [See  Multi-,  aud  Cus- 
pid.]    MiiUirnspid.de  ;  —  said  of  teeth. 

Mul'tl-cus'pl-date  (-pT-dit),  a.  [Multi-  -f  cuspidate.] 

Having  ni.inv  <-us]is  m-  points. 

Murti-deh'tate  i^-den'tSt),  a.     [Multi-  +  de7ttate.] 
Having  ni;iii\-  tictb.  or  ttKitldike  processes. 
Mul  tl-dlg'I-tate  (-dtyi-tut),  a.     [Multi-  -f-  digitate.} 

Ha\iiig  iii:in\  tin^ri^,  or  flngerlike  processes. 

Mul'tl-faced''  (-last'),  «■  [Mulli-  +  j'ace.]  Having 
many  fares. 

Mul'ti-fa'rt-ous  (-fa'rT-us),  a.  [L.  inulti/ariits  ;  mul- 
fi/s  nuicli,  many.  Cf.  Bifarious.]  1.  Having  multiplic- 
ity ;  having  great  diversity  or  variety  ;  of  various  kinds  ; 
diversified  ;  made  up  of  many  differing  parts;  manifold. 

Thrrr  is  a.7nulfO'arious  artifice  in  the  structure  of  the  inenn- 
cst  nninml.  ^^' ■  B.  More. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  parts,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  many 
vertical  rows. 

Mul'tl-la'rl-OUfl-ly,  odv.  With  great  multiplicity  and 
diversity  ;  with  variety  of  modes  and  relations. 

Mul'il-fa'rl-OUS-ness,  «.     1.  Multiplied  diversity. 

2.  (Lnir)  The  fault  of  improperly  uniting  in  one  bill 
distinct  and  indepi-ndt-nt  matters,  and  thereby  confound- 
ing tli.-m.  Jiurrdl. 

Mul-tU'er-OUS  (mul-tTfer-ns),  n.  [L.  mnlti/cr  :  7iiul- 
fii.s  nnicli,  many  -j-  /rrrc  to  bear.]  Hearing  or  producing 
mueli  or  many.     |7i'.] 

Mul'tl-lia  (mni'tT-fTd),  a.  [L.  mnltifdns;  mnltus 
nnich,  many -|  /i»f/rr*' to  split :  d.  F.  7nultijidc.]  {liot.y 
Having  iTiany  segments  ;  cleft  into  several  parts  by  lin- 
ear sinuHCH  ;  an,  a  multi/ld  leaf  or  corolla. 

Mul'tl-Uo'rous  (muVtl-fio'rns),  n.     [L.  multijlorni r 
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mullus  mxich,  mfmy -\- Jlos,  JJoris,  flower:  cf.  V.  muUi- 
Jiore.]     {Hoi.)  Having'  many  Uowera. 

Mul'tl-Ilue  (mul'lI-Hu),  a.  IMuUi-  -^Jlue.'l  Having 
many  lliu:s  ;  :iH,  a  muUiJiue  boilor.     See  iiiiiier  Boilkk. 

mil'tl-foU  (-foil),  n.  [31uUi'  +  /oil.}  (Arch.)  An 
onuimentiil  ttiliation  consiHting  of  moio  than  tive  divi- 
bionrt  or  fuil.H.     [A'.  J     S.h-  Kuil. 

Mul'tl-foll,  'I.   liiivin)^'  iiiuro  tlian  five  divisions  or  foils. 

IttUl'tl-IOld  (-fold),  (/.  lMuUi'-\-/olii.}  Many  times 
douMi'd  ;  manifold  ;  numerous. 

Mul'tl-form  (-form),  a.  [L.  multiformis;  mxUlus 
much,  many  f- /orma  shape  :  cf.  K.  vinUij'(jrme.'\  Hav- 
ing many  foniia,  aliapes,  or  appearances. 

A  |ilu>itic  ami  muHiform  unit.  Ilarc. 

MuHMorm'1-ty  (-fOrm'T-ty),  n.  [I..  vuiltifurmitas.'\ 
The  quality  of  lieiiiK  midtiform  ;  diversity  of  lorm.s  ;  va- 
riety of  appearanetra  in  the  same  thing.  I'lirchus. 

MurtMorm'ous  {-^^),  «■    Multiform.     [Obs.] 

Mul  tl-gen'er-ous  (-jgu'er-ris),  a.  [L.  inuUi'jnierus; 
vinllu.s    I-  If  mis,  i/f-ncfis^  kind.]     Having  many  kinds. 

Mul  U  gran'u-late  (-grSn'u-lit),  «.  \_Multi-  -f  (jmn- 
■uh'tr.  j     llaviiij;,  or  cnn.sititing  of,  many  grains,_ 

Mui-til'U-gat6  (nuil-tTj'u-gut  or  mul'tt-ju'gut),  a. 
[Kre  Mui.TiJUGOUs.]  (JloL)  Having  many  i)air3of  leaflets. 

Mul-ti]'U-gOUS  (-gus;  277),  a.  [L.  muUijiigns  ; 
viiilli'-'i  -\-  j II [I '(III  yoke.]     1.  Consisting  of  many  pairs. 

2.  [litit.)  Same  as  MuLTiJUOATE. 

Mul'tl-lat'er-al  (mul^tT-lSt^r-^l),  a.  [Multi-  +  hit- 
end.]     Having  many  sides  ;  manv-sided. 

Mul'tl-lln'e-al  (-Itn'e-alj,  a.  IMulti-  -\-  lineal.']  Hav- 
ing many  lin*'s.  Steeiens. 

Mul  ti  lO'bar  (-lo'ber),  a.  [MuUi-  +  lobar.}  Cou- 
fiisting  of,  or  having,  many  lobes. 

MuIU-loc'U-lar  (-IQk'fi-Ier),  a.  \_MuUi- -{- locxilur : 
cf.  F.  muUiloculaire.']  Having  many  or  several  cells  or 
coiiipartiiiinfn;  as,  a  muKilocular  shell  or  capsule. 

Mul'tll'o-quence  (mul-tTl'u-kwtns),  72.  Quality  of 
beiiiK'  mult  ill  Kjuent ;  use  of  many  words  ;  talkativeness. 

Mul-tll'0-quent  (-kw^nt),  I  a.    [L.  mnltiloquus ;  mtil- 

Mul~til'0-qU0US  (-kwQs),  )  tus  nmch,  many  +  loqui 
to  speak,  j     S|icaking  much  ;  very  talkative  ;  loquacious. 

Mul-til'O-quy  (-kwj),  n.  [L.  jnultiloquium.J  Excess 
of  words  or  talk.      [A'.} 

Wul  ti-no'date  (mul'tt-no'dit),  a.      IMulU-  -f-  no- 
dafe.^     Having  many  knots  or  nodes. 
Mul''ti-no'dOUB  (,-dus),  a.     [L.  muUinodus.']      Same 

OB  MULTINODATE, 

Mul  ti-no'ml-al  (-no'ml-f/l),  n.  &  a.  [MuUi-  +  -no- 
mild,  as  in  binomiul.     See  Binomial.]    {Alg.)  Same  as 

FOI-YNO-MIAL. 

Mul'tl-nom'1-nal   (-n5m'T-n(/l),  )  «.      [L.  vnddnomi- 
Mul'tl-noml-nous  (-nus),  (      nis:  mul  (us  many 

-}-  7i'iiiie/i,  /i"ini/iis,  name.]  Having  many  names  or  terms. 
Mul  ti-nu'cle-ar  (-nu'kle-er),  a.    [Multi-  -\-  nuclear.] 
(Bid.)  Coutaiiiing  many  nuclei;  as,  muliiiiuclear  cells. 
Mul^tl-nu'cle-ate  (mrdaT-nu'kle-£t),  [  a.  (Biol.)  Mul- 
Mul  ti-nu^cle-a'ted  (-nu'kle-a  ted),    (      tinuclear. 
Mul-Up'a>TOUa  (mul-tlp'a-rus),  n.     [Multi-  -}-  L.  pa- 
rere  to  produce:  cf.  F.  multipare.]     I'roducing  many, 
or  more  than  one,  at  a  birtli. 

Mul-tlp'ar-tlte  (mrd-tT|/ar-tIt  or  nud'tT-par'tlt ;  277), 
a.  [L.  multipart itus ;  mullus  much,  many  -^ par/itus  di- 
vided, p.  p.  :  cf.  F.  multipartite.  See  Partite.]  Divided 
into  many  parts;  having  several  parts. 

Mul'ti-ped  (mi51'tT-p6d),  n.  [L.  midtipes,  multipeda  ; 
midttis  inuvhjiminy -\- pes., pedis,  foot:  cf.  F.  multipede.] 
(Zonl.)  An  insect  having  many  feet,  as  a  myriapod. 
Mul'tl-ped,  a.  Having  many  feet. 
Mul'ti-plO  (mul'tT-p'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  multiple,  and  E. 
quiKlruple,  and  vudtipbj.]  Containing  more  than  once, 
or  more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  more  than  one  ;  manifold  ; 
repeated  many  times  ;  liaving  several,  or  many,  parts. 

Law  of  multiple  proportion  (C/tfm.),  the  generalization 
that  when  tlio  same  elements  unite  in  more  tliau  one  pro- 
portion, forming  two  or  more  different  compounds,  the 
higher  proportions  of  the  elements  in  such  compounds 
are  simple  multiples  of  the  lowest  proportion,  or  the  pro- 
portions are  connected  by  some  simple  continon  faitor  ; 
tlms,  iron  and  oxygen  unite  in  tin'  ]>iii]ii>rtini;s  FrO, 
FeaOa,  FesOj,  in  whicli  compounds,  coiLstdi-iini;  IIk'  oxy- 
gen, 3  and  4  are  simple  multiples  of  1.  Called  al.so  the 
lata  of  Bnlfou,  trom.  its  discoverer.  —  Multiple  algebra,  a 
branch  of  advanced  mathematics  that  treats  of  operations 
upon  units  compounded  of  two  or  more  unlike  units.— 
Multiple  conjuKation  (5/V>^t,  a  coalescence  of  many  cells  (as 
where  an  indefinite  numlter  of  amnfboid  cells  flow  to- 
gether into  a  single  mass)  from  which  conjugation  proper 
and  even  fertilization  may  have  been  evolved.  —  Multiple 
fruits.  iJlot.)  See  CoHect  ire  friiit^  uuder  Collective.— 
Multiple  Btar  (Astro7i.),  several  stars  in  close  proximity, 
which  appear  to  form  a  single  system. 

Mul'tl-ple,  ".  (Miif/i.)  A  quantity  containing  another 
quantity  a  number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 

{[^^  A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  ron- 
tanis  eacli  of  them  a  lunnber  of  times  cx.ictly;  thuH, '.'4 
is  a ''O III  nil  11/  iii/i/tipir  nf  :i  au'.l  4.  Tbr  least  common  mul- 
tiple is  the  least  number  that  will  do  tiits  ;  thus,  12  is  the 
least  common  mutliple  of  3  and  4. 

Mul'ti-plex  (-plfks),  a.  [L.  multipler,  -plicis.  See 
Multiply.]     Manifold  ;  multiple. 

Mul'ti-pll'a-ble  (-pli'A-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  multipUnUe.] 
Capable  of  being  multiplied.  —  Mul'ti-pU'a-We-neSB.  n. 
Murtl-pU-ca-ble  (-plT-ka-b'l),  a.    [L.  mu/tiplicabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  multiplied  ;  nuiltipliable. 

Mul'tl-pU-cand'(-pl!r-IiSnd'),  n.  [L.  muUipUcnndus 
to  be  multiplied:  cf.  F.  muUiplicmide.']  (Math.)  The 
number  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by  another  number 
called  the  multiplier.  See  Note  under  Multiplication. 
Mul'U-pU-cate  (mul'tl-pU-kat  or  muI-ttp'lT-kat; 
277),  a.  [L.  midliplicatns,  p.  p.  of  mrdtipUcnre.  See 
Multiply.]  Consisting  of  many,  or  of  more  than  one  ; 
multiple  ;  multifold. 

Multipllcate  flower  (Bo/. >.  a  flower  that  is  double,  or  has 
an  iinnsn;il  number  of  petals  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
normal nuiltiplication  of  the  parts  of  the  floral  whorls. 


Mol'tl-pll-ca'tlon  (mtll/tT.plt-ka'Mhfin),  n.  [L,  mnl- 
tiplicutio:  cf.  J-',  multipticatiim.  Sei-  MuLTii'LY.]  1.  Tiie 
aet  or  procfhs  of  multiplying,  or  of  increasing  in  num- 
ber ;  the  state  of  being  multiplied  ;  an,  the  multijdication 
of  the  human  species  by  natural  generation. 

The  iiicrcaer  and  viuUijiticaUon  of  tlio  Wftrld.     Thackeray. 

2.  (Math.)  The  procc-is  of  repeating,  or  adding  to  it- 
self, any  given  number  or  quantity  a  certain  nuiulKT  of 
times  ;  commonly,  the  process  of  ascertaining  by  a  briefi^r 
computation  tlie  result  of  such  rcpeatc<l  additions  ;  also, 
the  rule  by  which  the  operation  is  performed  ;  —  the  re- 
verse of  diviaion. 

Crif/"'  The  word  multiplirfitinn  is  sometiincH  used  in 
niatliemalicfl^  ]»articularly  in  multiple  algebra,  to  denote 
any  dihtribut  ive  oid-ration  exi)reHsed  by  out)  syndiol  upon 
any  i|ii;""t,it  y  i-r  any  thuig  ex^jressed  by  anollit^r  Hyiiibol. 
Currfh|>oMilinK  extiMiMoiis  ox  meaning  are  given  to  the 
words  iitidfij//'/,  imdUjdicr^  viuKijdifuml,  and  }iroilitr(. 
Thus,  since  4i{r.  i- }/):^^Z'j-<hij  (see  under  DlsTltlBU- 
tive;,  wlicre  r/j(j--f- j/),(f)j-,  ana  <^i/  indicate  the  resultB 
of  any  distributive  operation  represented  by  the  symbol 
4>  upon  x-j-y,  ST,  and  (/,  severally,  then  because  of  many 
very  useful  analogies  fl>(x~\-y)  is  called  the  product  of 
</t  and  3- -J-),',  and  the  operation  indicated  by  <l>  is  called 
multijdicaiitm.    Cf.  Facient,  n.,  J. 

3.  (Hot.)  An  increase  above  the  normal  number  of 
parts,  especially  of  petals ;  augmentation. 

4.  The  art  of  increasing  gold  or  silver  by  magic,  —  at- 
tributed formerly  to  the  alchemists.     [^Obs.]      C'/Mucer. 

Multiplication  tablo,  a  table  giving  the  products  of  a  set 
of  nuuil"  IS  tmill  iiibni  in  some  regular  way;  commonly, 
a  table  ^;i\nii,'  tin-  products  of  tlie  first  ten  or  twelve 
numbers  multiplied  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  etc,  up  to  lU 
or  12. 

Mul'tl-pII-ca-tlve  (mul'tT-plT-kS-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mv!- 
tiplicidif.]  Tending  to  multiply;  liaving  the  power  to 
Uiultiply,  or  increase  luimbers. 

Mul'tl-pll-ca  lively,  adv.     So  as  to  multiply. 

Mul'ti-pll-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  7t.  [L. :  cf.  F.  vndtiplica- 
tear.  Cf.  Multiplier.]  The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  inidtiplied  ;  a  multiplier. 

Murtl-pli'clous  (mul'ti-pllsh'us),  a.  [See  Multi- 
plex.]    Manifold.     [Obs.] 

Mul'ti-pUc'i-ty  f-plTs'f-ty),  w.  [Cf.  F.  muUlplicite.] 
The  quality  of  Ix-ing  multiple,  manifold,  or  various;  a 
state  of  being  many  ;  a  multitude  ;  as,  a  multiplicity  of 
thoughts  or  objects.    "  A  mvltiplivity  of  gods."      South. 

Mul'ti-pli'er  (mul'tt-pli'er),  ».  t^f.  F.  multiptieur. 
Cf.  MuLTiPLicATOR.]  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  multi- 
plies or  increases  number. 

2.  (M'lth.)  The  number  by  which  another  number  is 
multiplied.     See  tlie  Note  under  Multiplication. 

3.  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  multiplying  or  in- 
creasing by  repetition  or  accumulation  the  intensity  of  a 
force  or  action,  as  heat  or  electricity.  It  is  particularly 
used  to  render  such  a  force  or  action  appreciable  or 
measurable  when  feeble.     See  Thermomultiplier. 

Mul'ti-ply  (m"l't'-pl')»  ''•  '•  ['"';'•  '-^i^'  p-  V-  Multi- 
plied (-plld) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Multiplying  (-pli'iug).] 
[F.  multiplier,  L.  nndtiplicare,  fr.  multiplex  manifold. 
See  Multitude,  Complex.]  1.  To  increase  in  number ; 
to  make  more  numerous  ;  to  add  quantity  to. 

Impunity  will  mnliiply  motives  to  disobedience.    Ames. 

2.  (Math-)  To  add  (any  given  number  or  q\iantity)  to 
itself  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  to  find  the  product  of 
by  multiplication  ;  thus,  7  multiplied  by  8  produces  the 
number  50;  to  multiply  two  immbers.  See  the  Note 
under  Multiplication. 

3.  To  increase  (the  amount  of  gold  or  silver)  by  the 
arts  of  alchemy.     [Ohs.] 

Multiplying  gear  (J/f/r//.),  gear  for  increasing  speed.  — 
Multiplying  lens.    (Opt.)  See  under  Lens. 

Mul'ti-ply,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  greater  in  number ; 
to  become  numerous. 

When  men  began  to  muHi/ily  on  the  face  of  the  enrth.  nnd 
daiiphtcis  were  bom  unto  them.  6VTi.  vi.  1. 

2.  To  increase  in  extent  and  influence  ;  to  spread. 

Tlio  word  of  God  grew  and  miiUijiUcil.       Acts  sii.  24. 

3.  To  increase  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  by  the  arts 
of  alchemy.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Multipo'lar  (muKT-poler),  n.  \_Multi- -\- polar.] 
{Bi'.i. )  ll,t\  iiii,'  many  poles;  —  applied 
especially  totln'se  ganglionic  nerve  cells 
which  have  several  radiating  processes. 
Mul-tlp^O-tent  (mul-tlp'o-tent),  a. 
[L.  multipotens ;  multus  much  4-7'**- 
tens  powerful.  See  I'otent.]  Having 
manifold  power,  or  power  to  do  many 
things.  ""Jove  mvltipoterd.^''  Shok. 
Mul''ti-preB'ence  unul'tT-prez'cns), 
n.  The  state  or  power  of  being  multi- 
present. 

The  muitipresetice  of  Christ's  bodv- 

/>>.  IhtU. 

Mul'tl-pres'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Multi-  -j-  present,  a.] 
Being,  or  having  the  power  to  be,  present  in  two  or  more 
places  at  once. 

Mul'tl-ra'dl-ate  (-ra'dT-iit),  a.  IMulti-  -f  radiate.] 
Having  many  rays. 

Mul'ti-ram'l-fied  (-ritm'T-fid),  a.  [Multi-  -f  p.  p.  of 
raniifii.]     Divided  into  many  branches. 

Mill  ti-ra-mose'  (-ra-mos'),  a.  {Multi-  +  ramose.] 
Havini,'  many  branches. 

Mul-tis'cious  (mril-tTsh'ns\  a.  [L.  multtscius  ; 
mnllii.'!  nuirh  -j-  scius  knowing,  fr.  srirf  to  know.]  Hav- 
ing mucli  or  varied  knowledge.      [Obs.] 

Mul'ti-sect  (muI'tT-sPkt>,  n.  [Multi-  -f  L.  sectus,  p. 
p.  of  srcare  to  cut.]  (Zool.)  Divided  into  many  similar 
segments  ;  —  said  of  an  insect  or  myriapod. 

Mul'ti-sep'tate  (-sep'tSt),  a.  [Multi-  -\-  septate.] 
{B«t.)  l)ivided  into  many  chambers  by  partitions,  as  the 
pith  of  the  pokeweed. 

Mnl'tl-se'rl-aH-se'rT-ol),  a.   {Midti--\- serial.]  (Bot.) 


Miiltipoliir  Gan- 
gbon  cellCmag- 
nifiedj. 


Arranged  in  many  rows,  or  series,  aa  the  Bcales  of  X 
pine  cone,  or  the  leaves  of  the  houseleek. 

Mul'ti-Bll'I-quous  (mGl'tT-sIl'I-kwIih),  a.  {Multi-  -f 
sili'iii'i'is. )     {lint.)  Having  many  pods  or  tieed  vcshjIh. 

Multls'O-noUB  (mQl-tls'ft-nGui,  «.  [L.  muUisonu* ; 
■inultiis  iiiucli,  many  -\-  Sonus  bound.]  Ha,ving  mauy 
honiids.  or  sounding  much. 

Mul'tl-Spl'ral  (mtil'll-spi'ral),  a.  {Multi-  +  spiral.'] 
(y.oiil.)  Having  numerous  wpiral  coils  round  a  center  or 
nucdeuM  ;  —  haid  of  the  opercula  of  certain  shells. 

Mul'U-stri'ate  (mQial-stri'itj,  a.  [Multi-  +  striate.^ 
Having  many  streaks. 

Mul'tl-sul'cate    (-sGlOtit),   a.     {Multi-  -f  tulcate.'[ 

Havintf  manv  furrows. 

Mul'tl-syl'la-bio  (mGl'tr-sTMi-b'l),  n.  {Mrdti-  -f 
.•^vllnlAc]  A  word  of  many  syllableh ;  a  polysyllable. 
[n.  I  —  Mul'tl-syl-lab'ic  (mrii'tI-Htl-l5i/Ik), «. 

raul'U-tit'U-lar  (mul'tf-tft'ii.ler;  135),  a,  {Multi--^- 
tituhir.]     H.ivini:  many  titles. 

Mul'tl-tu'bu-lar  (-tu'bG-lSr),  a.  {MuHi-  -f  iuhular.J 
Having  many  tubes;  as,  a  mnltitvbular  boiler. 

Wul'tl-tUde  (mDl'tl-tud),  n.  [F.  multitude,  L.  mvlU- 
tiido,  multitiutiiiis,  fr.  midtus  mucli,  many  ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1,  A  great  number  of  persona  collected  to- 
gether ;  a  numerous  collection  of  XH;rsoiu> ;  a  crowd  ;  au 
assembly. 

Hut  when  he  saw  the  tnultiludet,  he  was  movtd  with  cornpftft- 
aion  on  tlioni.  Malt.  ii..'56, 

2.  A  great  number  of  persone  or  tlungB,  regarded  col- 
lectively ;  as,  the  book  will  bo  read  by  a  multitude  of 
people  ;  the  multitude  of  starB  ;  a  multitude  of  cares. 

It  in  a  fault  in  a  nwltituf/r  of  [ireachcr*,  thut  they  utterlv  neg- 
lect mclliod  in  their  harangues.  /.  h'attt. 
A  miilt iftirTf  of  flowcr« 
Ar  countlcefi  as  the  ittam  on  high.                 Zoiiyftllow.. 

3.  The  state  of  being  many  ;  numerouHness. 

Tliey  cnnie  as  grasshoppors  for  tnultilinle.    Judg.  vi.  5. 

The  nmltltude,  the  populace ;  the  mass  of  men. 

Syri. —  Throng  ;  crowd;  assembly;  assemblage;  com- 
monalty ;  swarm  ;  populace  ;  vulgar.    Bee  Throng. 

Mul'tl-tU'dl-na-ry  (-tu'dT-na-K),  n.     Multitudinous. 

Mul'ti-tU'dl-nous  (-nus),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  a  mul- 
titude ;  manifold  in  number  or  condition  ;  as,  mvltitxt- 
dinous  waves.    "The  multitudinous  seas."  Shak. 

A  renewed  jinghnK  "f  midtidiiliiious chains.    G-  Kcnnan. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  multitude.  "  The  multitudi- 
nous tontcoe."  Shah. 
-Murti-tu'dl-nous  ly.  ^idr.-  Mul'tl-tu'dl-nous-ness,  «■ 

Mul-tiv'a-gant  (iiiril-ti\'a-t:'/Mt),  i  '/.       [L.     multiva- 

Mul-tiV'a-gOUS  (mul-tTv'a-gUK),  )  tjns  ;  ■iiiuKns  much 
-f  nif/us  wantlering;  cf.  vugans,  p.  pr,  of  vagaiH,  See 
Vagary.]     "Wandering  much.     [Obs.] 

Mul-tiv'a-lence  (-lfns).Ji.  (Chem.)  Quality,  state,  or 
degree,  of  a  multivalent  element,  atom,  or  radical. 

Mul-tiv'a-Ient  (-lent),  a.  [Multi-  -j-  L.  ralens,  p.  pr. 
See  Valence.]  (Chem.)  (n)  Having  a  valence  greater 
than  one,  as  silicon,  (b)  Having  more  than  one  degree 
of  valence,  as  sulphur. 

Mul'tl-valve  (mul'tt-vSlv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  multiralve.'} 
(Zd'ol.)  Any  moUusk  which  has  a  shell  composed  of  more 
than  two  pieces. 

Mul'tl-valve  (mUl'tT-vSlv),       \a.    {Multi- ■\- valve, 

Mul'ti-val'vu-lar  (-v31'vij-ler), )  valvular:  cf.  F. 
multiralve.]     1.  Having  many  valves. 

2.  {Zool.)  Many-valved  ;  having  more  than  two  valves; 

—  Haid  of  certain  shells,  as  the  chitons. 
Mul-tiv'er-sant  (mul-tlv'er-sant  or  mul'tT-ver'sont), 

a.  [Multi-  -f  L.  versojis,  p.  pr.  See  Versast.]  Turn- 
ing into  many  shapes;  assuming  many  forms  ;  protean. 

Mul-tlv'i-OUS  (nml-tTv1-us),rt.  i(/(/r.  [L.  muUiriiis; 
mul f us  many  -f-  I'ia  way.]  Having  many  ways  or  roads ; 
by  many  ways.     {Obs.] 

Mul-tiv'0-cal  (-o-kr/l),  a.  {Midti-  -f  vocal.]  Signi- 
fyin^'  many  dillerent  things  ;  of  manifold  meaning ;  equiv- 
ocal.    "  An  ambiguous  or  multirocal  word."     Coleridge. 

—  n.     A  multivocal  word.     [11-]     J-'it^ed.  Halt. 
Mul-tOC'u-lar  (-tCk'ij-ler),  a.       {Mult-  -r-  L.  oculus 

eye.]     Having  many  eyes,  or  more  than  two. 

THiiVtiim  (mul'tum),  n.  An  extract  of  quassia  and 
licorice,  fraudulently  used  by  brewers  in  order  to  econo- 
mize malt  and  hops.  Craig. 

Hard  mnltum,  a  preparation  made  from  Corcuhis  Indx- 
cus,  etc.,  used  to  impart  au  intoxicating  quality  to  beer. 

Mul-tun'gru-late  (mul-tun'gu-lat),  a.  [Mult-  -J-un- 
(jiihitr.]     (Zoi'l.)  Having  many  hoofs. 

Mul'ture  (mul'ttir  ;  135),  7i.  {OF.  multure,  moulture, 
F.  mouture,  fr.  L.  moUtura  a  grinding,  molere  to  grind. 
See  JIiLL  the  machine.]  1.  (Scots  Law)  The  toll  for 
grinding  grain.  Erskine. 

2.  A  grist  or  grinding  ;  the  grain  ground. 

Mom  (mum),  a.     [Of  imitative  origin.    Cf.  5Iumble.J 

Silent ;  not  speaking.  Thackeray.. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a  word.        Hhak. 

Mam,  interj.    Be  silent !    Hush  ! 

Mum,  then,  and  no  more.  Shal-^ 

Mum,  n.     Silence,     [i?.]  Hudibras. 

Mum.  n.     [G.  mumme,  fr.   Christian  Mumme,  who 

first  brew  ed  it  in  14112.]   A  sort  of  strong  beer,  originally 

made  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  Addison. 

Tlie  clamorous  crowd  is  hiifehod  with  mugs  of  mum.    Pope. 

Mnmllle  (mum'b']),  v.  t".  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Mcmbled- 
(-b'ld) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mumbling  (-blTng).]  [OE. 
momelen  ;  cf.  D.  mompelen,  mommelai,  G.  mumiueln, 
S,\v.mumla,  Dan.  mumlr.  Cf.  Mum,  a.,  Mumm,  Mump* 
v.]  1.  To  speak  with  the  lips  partly  closed,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  sounds  inarticulate  and  imperfect ;  to  utter  words 
in  a  grumbling  indistinct  manner,  indicating  discontent 
or  displeasure  ;  to  mutter. 

Peace,  you  mmTihhnri  fool.  Shak. 

A  wrinkled  has,  with  age  prnwn  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  nnd  inunifiiiny  to  herself.  Otlcay. 

2.  To  chew  something  gently  with  closed  lips. 


use,    unite,  nide,   full,   ap,   Om ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,  oil ;     cbair ;    bo  i    sinSi  iQ^ ;    theo,   tl&in ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  aztire. 


MUMBLE 

Mmn'blo  (miim'b'l},  v.  t.     1.   To  utter  with  a  low, 
inarticulate  voice.  /j'p.  Hall. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  gently,  as  one  without  teeth. 

Gums  unarmeJ,  to  mumble  meat  lu  vmn.        Dryikn. 

3.  To  suppress,  or  utter  imperfectly. 
Mnm'ble-newa'  (-nuz'),  n.     a  talebearer.     [Obs.'\ 
Mum'bler  (mum'bler),  n.     One  who  mumbles. 
Mum'bUng   (-bllug),  a.     Low;  indistinct;  inarticu- 
late. —  Muinn)llng-ly,  adv. 

Mum'bo    JamnjO  (.mum'bo  jaui'bfi).    An  object  of 

auperatitioua  homage  and  fear.  Carlyle. 

The  iniifrable  J/unibo  Jumbo  they  paraded.    Jiickcus. 

Mum'— chance^  (-chaus')i  «•      1-    A  game  of  hazard 

played  with  cards  in  silence.  [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.^  Decker. 

2.  A  silent,  stupid  person.     \_Frov.  Enq.'\     HalliwelL 

Mmn'-Chance',  a.     Silent  and  idle.     \_CoU9q.'\ 

hoys  can't  sit  mum-chance  always.  J.  Ji.  Ewing. 
Mumm  (mum),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mummed  (munid); 
p.  pr.  &  lb.  n.  MuaiauNo.]  [D.  inoinmen  to  mask,  mom 
a  mask  ;  akin  to  G.  mumme  disguise  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  muui,  mumble,  in  allusion  to  tlie 
indistinctness  of  speech  occasioned  by  talking  from  be- 
hind a  mask.  Cf.  Mumble,  Mummery.]  To  sport  or 
make  diversion  in  a  mask  or  disguise  ;  to  mask. 

With  mumming  and  with  maskiii;;  all  around.     Spenser. 
MtUZim^er   (mtim'er),    n.     [Cf.  OF.  mommeur.     See 
McMM,  and  cf.  Momiee.]     One  who  mumms,  or  makes 
•diversion  in  disguise  ;  a  mime ;  a  masker  ;  a  buffoon. 

Ju^S'i^rs  and  dancers,  antics,  miimmfrs.         Milton. 
Mum'mer-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pL  Mummeries  {-Tz).    [R  moine- 
Tie,  of  Dutch  or  German  origin.     See  Mumm.]    1.  Mask- 
ing ;  frolic  in  disguise ;  buffoonery. 

The  mummeri/  of  foni^ii  strollers.  Fenton. 

2.  Farcical  show  j  hypocritical  disguise  and  parade  or 

ceremonies.  Bacon. 

Mom'znl-chog^    (mum'mT-ch5g),    n.     [Amer.    Indian 

name.]     {Zo>'d.)   Any  one  of  several   species   of  small 

American  cyprinodont  fishes  of  the  genus  Fundtihis,  and 

of  allied  genera;  the  killifishes  ; —called  also  minnow. 

{^Written  also  mummychoq,  mummachog.^    See  MiNNow. 

Mum  ml-U-ca'tlon    (mum'mT-fT-ka'shan),    n.      [See 

Mummify.]     The  act  of  making  into  a  mummy. 

Miun'ml-fled  (muui'mt-fid),  a.  Converted  into  a 
mummy  or  a  mummyhke  substance  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mummy ;  withered. 

Wtun'ml-lorm  (-fSrm),  a.  \_Mummy -\- -form.']  Hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  a  mummy ;  —  in  zoology,  said 
of  the  pupae  of  certain  insects. 

Mum'ml-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mummified 
<-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mummifyiso  (-fl'ing).]  [Mammy 
-f-  -Jy-  cf.  F.  momifier.]  To  embalm  and  drv  as  a 
mummy  ;  to  make  into,  or  Uke,  a  mummy.  Hat!  (IWr.). 
Mom'my  (mum'my),  n. ;  pL  Mummies  (-mtz).  [F. 
■momie  ;_  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  momia.  It.  mammia  ;  all  fr.  Per. 
mumiya,  fr.  mum  wax.]  1.  A  dead  body  embalmed  and 
■dried  after  the  manner  of  the  aneient  Egyptians ;  also,  a 
body  preserved,  by  any  means,  in  a  dry  state,  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

2.  Dried  tiesh  of  a  mummy.     [Obs.']  Sir  J.  Hi  11. 

3.  A  gummy  hquor  that  exudes  from  embalmed  flesh 
when  heated  ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  have  magical  and 
medicinal  properties.     [Obs.']        .Shak.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

4.  A  brown  color  obtained  from  bitumen.  See  Mum- 
7ny  brown  (below). 

6.  {Gardening)  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting,  etc. 

6.  One  whose  affections  and  energies  are  withered. 

Mammy  brown,  a  brown  color,  nearly  intermediate  in 
tint  between  burnt  innber  and  raw  umber.  A  pigment  of 
this  color  18  preparcil  from  bitum-n.  etc.,  obtained  from 
-bg>'ptian  tombs.  —  Mummy  wheat  r  liof.  >,  wheat  found  in 
the  ancient  mummy  cases  nf  Kgypt.  No  botanist  now 
beheves  that  genuine  mummy  wheat  lias  been  made  to 
germmate  in  modem  times.  —  To  beat  to  a  mtuomy,  to 
beat  to  a  senseless  mass ;  to  beat  soundly. 

Mum'my,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mummied  ^mtd) ;  p. 
pr.  A-  rl..  71.  Mummying.]     To  embalm  ;  to  mununify. 

Mum'my-chog  (-chSg),  n.    {ZoYA.)  See  Mummichog. 

Mump  (mOmp),  V.  i.  [Akin  to  mumbh  ;  cf.  D.  mom- 
pen  to  cheat ;  perh.  orig.,  to  whine  like  a  beggar,  D. 
mompelen  to  mumble.  See  Mumble,  Mumm,  and  cf. 
Mumps.]  1.  To  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  closed; 
to  mumble,  as  in  sulkiness. 

Jle  mumps,  and  lowers,  and  hanfjsthe  lip.   Ta>iUir,  id'JO. 

2.  To  talk  imperfectly,  brokenly,  or  feebly  ;  to  chatter 
'unintelligibly. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  deceive  ;  to  play  the  beggar. 

And  then  went  mumping  with  a  aore  leg,  .  .  .  cantinc  and 

*"'"""''■  Burke. 

4-  To  be  flullen  or  sulky.    [Prov.  Erig.} 

Hump,  V.  /,     [imp.  \'  p.  p.  Mumped  (mumt ;  217)- 

p.  /"■■  &  vb.  n.  Mumping.]     1.  To  utter  imperfectly, 

brokenly,  or  feebly.  ' 

Old  men  who  mump  their  passion.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  work  over  with  the  mouth  ;  to  mumble :  as.  to 
tnnmp  food. 

3.  To  deprive  of  (something)  by  cheating ;  to  impose 
upon.  * 

Mump'OT  (-?Er),  n.     A  beggar ;  a  begging  impostor. 

K.c.iv.d  \,y  the  tttleM  of  a  lAuc«\n'A  Inn  x.uwr'r.    .\f,„„ulm,. 

Mump'lah,  a.  Sullen ;  sulky.  —  Mump'lsh-ly,  adv. 
—  Momp'Uh-nosB,  n. 

Mumps  (iiM-niii>s),  n.  [Prov.  E.  mump  to  be  sulky. 
€1.  .Mi-MP,  Mumble,  and  Mum.]  1.  pi.  SullemmsH  ;  si- 
lent dinphMsuro  ;  the  Mulkw.  Skinner, 
/3'  ^^^^^'  ^  ^all'''^  fr^in  the  patient's  appeftranne.] 
iM'-d.)  A  specific  infectious  febrile  disorder  chanictpr- 
ized  by  a  iioiinuppurative  inHamnmtion  of  the  parotid 
i^\M^U;  epidemic  or  InfectioiiH  parotitis. 

Man  (mnn),  n.     [Sec  Mouth.]     The  mouth.     [Obs.] 
One  a  penny,  two  a  ponnv.  h*.t  cfomi  bnn« 
Uuttur  tlivni  and  miijar  thcin  and  put  tlir-m  in  vour  mu„n. 

fJid  Ji/iini,c.    JlalhweU. 
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Hunch  (rnHnch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Munched 
(muncht) ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Munching.]  [Prob.  akin  to 
mumble:  cf.  also  F.  manger  to  eat  (cf.  ilANGE;,  and 
macher  to  chew  (cf.  Masticate).  See  Mumbl^.]  To 
chew  with  a  grinding,  crunching  sound,  as  a  beast 
chews  provender ;  to  chew  deliberately  or  in  large  mouth- 
fula.    [Formerly  written  also  maunch  and  mou7ich.'] 

1  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Shak. 

Mtm-Chau'sen-lsm  (mun-cha'sen-Tz'm),  n.  [So  called 

in  allusion  to  Baron  Munihausen's  extravagant  tales  of 

travel.]    An  extravagant  fiction  embodying  an  account 

of  some  marvelous  exploit  or  adventure. 

Munch'er  (miinch'er),  n.     One  who  muuclies. 
Mund  (mund),  n.     See  Mun. 

Mun'daue  (miSn'dan),  a.  [L.  mundanus,  fr.  mundus 
the  world,  an  imi)lemeut,  toilet  adonnueuts,  or  dress; 
cf.  mundus,  a.,  clean,  neat,  Skr.  7nand  to  adorn,  dress, 
mar_ida  adornment.  Cf.  Monde,  M'u'und  in  heraldry.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world  ;  worldly  ;  earthly ;  terres- 
trial ;  as,  the  -mundane  sphere.  — Muu'dane-ly,  adv. 

The  detilenieni  of  mundane  passions.        /.  Taylor. 
Mun-dan'l-ty  (mun-drln'I-ty),  7i.    Worldliness.  [Obs.] 
Mun-da'tlon  (-da'shiin),  7i.     [L.  viundatio,  fr.    mun- 
dare  to  make  clean.]     The  act  of  cleansing.     [Obs.] 

Muu'da-tO-ry  (miin'da-to-rj^),  a.     [L.   nmndatorius.] 
Cleansing  ;  having  power  to  cleanse.     [Obs.] 
Mun'dlc  (-dik),  n.     Iron  pyrites,  or  arseni' 
—  so  called  by  the  Cornish  miners. 

Mun-dil'l-cant  (num-dlfi-kant),  a.  [L.  mundijicans, 
p.  pr.  of  mundijicare  to  make  clean,  fr.  mundus  clean  + 
■ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  Serving  to  cleanse 
and  heal.  ^n.     A  mundificant  ointment  or  plaster. 

Mun  dl-£l-ca'tlon  (miiu'dT-fT-ka'shiiu),  n.  The  act 
or  operatii.>ii  of  cleansing. 

Mun-dU'1-ca-tlvo  (miin-dTf'I-ka-tTv),  a.  Cleansing. 
^n.     A  detergent  medicine  or  preparation. 

Mun'dl-fy  (mun'di-fi),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  mondifier,  L. 
mundijicare.     See  Mundificant.]    To  cleanse.     [Obs.] 

Mun'tUl  (-dll),  n.  A  turban  ornamented  with  an  im- 
itation of  gold  or  silver  embroidery. 

Mun-dlv'a-gant  (mun-div'a-gont),a.  [1..  mundus  the 
world  -|-  vagans  wandering,  p.  pr.  of  vagari.  See  Va- 
gary.]    Wandering  over  the  world.     [P.] 

Mon-dun'gUS  (mun-diln'gus),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  mondongo 
paunch,  tripe,  black  pudding.]     A  stinking  tobacco. 

Mu'ner-a-ry  (mu'ner-S-ry),  a.  [L.  7nunerariu3,  from 
micnus  a  gift.]     Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.     [Obs.] 

Mu'ner-ate  (mu'ner-at),  V.  t.  [L.  mvneralus,  p.  p. 
of  mitnerare  to  give,  bestow,  fr.  munus  a  gift.]  To 
remunerate.     [Obs.] 

Mu'ner-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  muneratio.]  Re- 
muneration.    [Obs.] 

Mung  (miing),  n.  [Hind,  mung.]  (Bat.)  Green 
gram,  a  kind  of  pulse  {Phaseolus  Mungo),  grovni  for 
food  in  British  India.  Ba/jour  (C>/v.  of  India). 

Mun'ga   (mun'ga),   n.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Bonnet' monkey, 
under  Bonnet. 
Mung'corn'  (mung'kSrn''),  n.    Same  as  Mangcorn. 
Mnn'gO  (nmn'go),  n.     A  fibrous  material  obtained  by 
deviling  rags  or  the  remnants  of  woolen  goods. 

C:^^  Mungo  properly  signifies  the  disintegrated  rags 
of  woolen  cloth,  as  distinguished  from  tliose  of  worsted 
which  form  shoddy.  The  distinction  is  verv  commonly 
disregarded.  Beck  (BrujierU  Diet.). 

Mun'goos   )  (™Bn'g8Ss),  n.    {ZoSI.)  See  Monooose. 

Mun'grel  (-ktSI),  "•  &  a.    See  Mongrei,. 

Mu-nlCl-pal  (mu-nis'I-pol),  a.  [L.  viunicipalis,  fr. 
mumcipiuin  a  town,  particularly  in  Italy,  which  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  but  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  a  free  town,  fr.  municeps  an  inhabitaut 
of  a  free  town,  a  free  citizen;  iiinnUi  oflBcial  duties, 
functions  +  onperf  to  take:  cf.  F.  mtmicipnl.  Cf.  Im- 
munity, and  Capaciods.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city 
or  a  corpor.atiou  having  the  riglit  of  administering  local 
government ;  as,  municipal  rights ;  municipal  officers. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  state,  kuigdom,  or  nation. 
Mumcisial  law  is  properly  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.  Llackstoni:. 

Mu-nlc'l-pal-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.     Municipal  condition. 

Mu-nlc'1-pal'l-ty  (-pSl'I-tJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Mukjcipalities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  municipalile.]  A  municipal  district ;  a 
borough,  city,  or  incorporated  town  or  village. 

Mu-nlcl-pal-l7  (mu-uTs'I-pol-lJ),  adv.  In  a  munici- 
pal reI:ition  or  condition. 

Mu-nll'lc  (mS-ntf'Ik),  o.  [SeeMoNIFlCENT.n  Munifi- 
cent;  liberal.     [W«.  orij.] 

Mu-nlt'l-cate  (-I-kSt),  r.  t.  [L.  vumifwnlus,  p.  p. 
of  nmuijiriirc  to  present  with  a  thing,  fr.  mimijicus.  Sec 
JItiMFicENT.]    To  enrich.     [0*.t.] 


Mu-nll'l-cence  (-sens'),  n.  [Cf.  L.  mnnire  to  fortify.! 
Me.ins  of  defense  ;  fortification.     [0;«.]  ,<ipen.ir. 

BIn-nU'1-cence,  n.  [L.  mnnirurvtiu:  cl.F.  muniji- 
crnce.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mnniflcent;  a  giving 
or  bestowing  witli  extraordinary  liberality  ;  generous 
bounty ;  lavish  generosity. 

The  virtuea  of  lilicruHty  and  mvnificenre.     Addiam. 

Syn.  — Benevolence;  beneficence;  liberality;  gener- 
osity ;  bounty  ;  bounteouBuess.    See  Benevolence. 

Mu-nll'1-cent  (-sent), '7.  {!,. 'nimtitlru.'i ;  nnmus  fu^rv- 
icis  gift  +  -Jicare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  Cf.  Lmmilvity, 
-FY.]  Very  liberal  in  giving  or  bctoiving  ;  lavish ;  aa,  a 
muniflcenl  benefactor.  —  Mu-nll'1-cent-ly,  ailv. 

Syn. -Bounteous;  bountiful;  lilieral;  generous. 

Mu'nl-fy  (mu'nl-fi), ,'.  /.  .ft  ,-.  [s,-,.  MuNipicATE.l  To 
pri]iari' for  defense;  to  fortify.     [0/m.1 

Mu'ni-znent  (-mmt).  n.  [L.  miimmenfinn,  fr.  mt/- 
ni;-  to  fortify.  See  MfNlTION.]  1.  Tho  act  of  Bupport- 
nigur  d,.f.-n.ling.     {Oh.i.] 

2.  That  which  8U|i|iortB  or  defenils  ;  stronghold  ;  place 
or  means  of  defense  ;  munition  ;  assistance.  "  Other 
ntriniments  and  l>otty  helps."  H/tak. 


MURDER 

3.  (Law)  A  record  ;  the  evidences  or  WTitings  whereby 
a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  to  his  estate  ;  title 
deeds  and  papers.  Blount. 

Muniment  houae  or  room,  that  room  in  a  cathedral,  cas- 
t  e,  or  other  pubbc  budding,  which  is  used  for  keepine 
the  records,  ctiartera,  seals,  deeds,  and  the  like.       auilt. 

Mu-nlte'  (mG-nif),  v.  t.  [L.  mu7iitus,  p.  p.  of  munire 
to  wall,  fortify.]     To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen.     [Obs.] 

Mu-ni'tlon  (mu-nlsh'un),  n.  [F.,  munition  of  war, 
L.  munilio  a  fortifying,  fortification,  fr.  7nujiire  to  for- 
tify, defend  with  a  wall ;  ef.  moenia  walls,  mnrus  (for 
moirus)  a  wall,  and  Skr.  mi  to  fii,  make  finn.  Cf. 
Ammunition.]  1.  Fortification;  stronghold.  [Obs.] 
Ilia  place  of  defense  Bhall  be  the  mumtiona  of  rocks. 

Is.  sxxiii.  IG. 

2.  Whatever  materials  are  used  in  war  for  defense  or 
for  annoying  an  enemy ;  ammunition ;  also,  stores  and 
provisions  ;  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 

7!*"^  bodies  of  men.  munition,  and  mouey,  may  iuetiv  be 
called  the  smews  of  war.  sir  Wl  liafeigh. 

Mu'nl-ty  (mu'ni-ty),  n.  [See  Immunity.]  Freedom  ; 
security  ;  immunity.     [Obs.]  W.  Montagu. 

Mun-Jeet'  (mun-jet'},  n.  [Hind,  majlth  a  drug  used 
for  dyeing  red.]     See  Indian  madder,  under  Madder. 

Mun'Jls-tln  (mun'jTs-tIn),  n.  (Chem.)  An  orange- 
red  coloring  substance  resembhng  alizarin,  found  in  the 
root  of  an  East  Indian  species  of  madder  {Rubia  mun* 
j'isia). 

Mun'nlOQ  (mijn'yun),  n.     See  Mullion. 

Mun'tin  (-tin),      («.    [Cf.  MoaNTANT.]   {Arch.)  Same 

Mun'tlng  (-ting),  J  as  Mullion  ;  —  especially  used 
in  joiner's  work. 


Munt'Jac  (miint'jSk),  n. 
species  of  small  Asiatic 
deer  of  the  genus  Ceriu- 
lu  s ^  esp.  C.  m untjuc, 
which  occurs  both  in  In- 
dia and  on  the  East  In- 
dian Islands.  [Written 
also  muntjak.] 

M  u  ntz'  met'al 
(mijnts'met'ul).  See  un- 
der Metal. 

u  Mu-raB'na  (mG-re'- 
na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fxv- 
pat-va.]  {Zo'dL)  A  genus 
of  large  eels  of  the  fam- 
i\y  Murwnidte.  They  dif- 
fer from  the  conmion  eel 
in  lacking  pectoral  fina 
and  in  having  tlie  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  continuous, 


{Zool.)  Anyone  of  several 


Indian  Miint]nc  (Ce»  vuhis 

mxintjac). 


The  murry  {Muriena  Helena) 
of  Southern  Europe  was  the  mura-na  of  the  Komans.  It 
is  liighly  valued  as  a  food  lish. 


European  Mura^na  (J/.  Hdcnm). 

Mu-rae'noid  )  (-noid),  n.     [NL.  Mursena,  the  generic 

Mu-re'noid  I  name -f -oiV/.]  {Zo'ol.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Mursna,  or  family  Murnnidx. 

Mu'rage  (mu'raj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  murer  to  wall.  fr.  mur 
wall,  L.  viurus.  See  Mure  a  wall.]  A  tax  or  toll  paid  for 
building  or  repairing  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town. 

Mu'ral  (mu'ral),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  muralis,  fr.  mums 
wall.  See  Mure  a  wall.] 

1-  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  wall ;  being  on,  or  in, 
a  wall ;  growing  on,  or 
against,  a  wall ;  as,  7/)!/- 
T-ff?  paintings  ;  a.  mural 
quadrant.  '■'Mural 
b  reach."  Milton. 
'■''Murnl  fruit."  Evelyn. 

2.  Resembhng  a  wall ; 
peri>endicular  or  steep ; 
as,  a  mural  precipice. 

Mnral  clrcl6(^45/r07(.).a 
graduated  circle,  in  the 
plane  of  tlie  meridian, 
attached 
to  a  perpi 

—  used    D-r    nii'asunng 
arcs  of  th."  iiR-ri.li:in.    See  Circle,  n 


d    permanently    ,„     ,.      ',:' 

peiidirular  wall;  ^  "ettdmg  Mi 

f-r    m.'asuring  to  which 


>Iiirul  Circle. 

icroecdpc:  *"/>A'FWaU 
Circlu  isftttached. 


Mural  Crown. 


,_  ,    .      ,  .,      —    •  '■■'  3.— Mural  crown 

(Kom.  Avtiii.),  a  golden  cv(^vn\,  or  circle  of  gold  indented 
so  as  to  ri-.seiii)il«-   a   liattlcnu-iit, 
bestowed  uM  him  ulio  lirst  mount- 
ed the  wall  <d  ;i  lji-si.g.-,I  place, 
and  there  lodgt'd  a  standard. 

MtlT'der  (mflr'der),  n,  [OE. 
morder,  morthcr,  AS.  vior^or^ 
fr.  morS  murder ;  akin  to  D. 
inoord,  OS.  mor^,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
7nord,  Icel.  morS^  Goth,  mniirpr, 
OSlav.  7nrcfi  to  die,  Litli.  7nirti,  W.  Tnarw  dead,  L.  mor.t, 
mortis,  death, moW,  mo7'in\  to  die,  Gr.  /Spords  (for^poro?) 
mortal,  aupporoi  immortal,  Skr.  mj-  to  die,  7nffa  deatti. 
V105.  Cf.  Amaranth.  Amdrosia,  Mortal.]  The  orT.Muse 
of  killing  ft  human  being  witli  malice  prepense  or  afore- 
thought, express  or  inii.lied ;  intentional  and  unlawful 
liomioide.     *'  Mordre  will  out."  Chaucer. 

Thp  kilMnjr  of  their  chililri'ii  had,  in  the  occount  of  God.  Ihu 
gin  t  ot  mufdvr.tifi  the  olforiiig  thuin  to  idola  Imd  the  guilt  of 
iJolatry.  Lockt: 

Slaiiglitcr  grows  murder  when  it  goCB  too  for.  Dniilcn. 
.  ^'TV^ ^fitrdrr  i)i  the  .tprm}d  deqree,  in  mont  jurisdictiona, 
ifl  a  trialu-inim  hoTnicido  committed  without  a  epcritlr  in- 
tention to  take  life.  Wharton. 

Mur'der.  ?■.  /.  [imp.  S:  ;>.  p.  MuRDEnEn  (-derd) ;  />.  pr. 
A  ?■/,.  71.  MuRi.EiiiNo.  1  rOE.  mortheren,  murthrrrn,  AS. 
myr^nau  ;  jikm  to  OH(J.  murdiren,  Goth,  inaurprjan. 
See  MuHUKK,  n.]     1.  To  kill  with  premeditated  malice; 
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Mures  (31.  erina- 
ceu3). 


to  kill  (a  human  being)  willliiily,  iltliberately,  anJ  unlaw- 
fdlly.     See  MinujiiK-,  ii. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

[Cunut  thou]  murder  tliy  breath  in  niitldle  of  a  word  ?    Shak. 

3.  To  mutilate,  spoil,  or  deform,  as  if  with  malice  or 
crneUy  ;  to  mangle ;  as,  to  murder  the  king's  Eugliah. 

Syii.  —  To  kill;  assassinate;  slay.    See  Kill. 

Mur'der-er  (juftr'der-er),  n.  1.  One  puilty  of  mur- 
<ler ;  a  persun  wlio,  in  possession  of  his  reason,  unlaw- 
fully kills  a  human  bein^  with  preuuMiitated  malice. 

2.  A  HHiall  cannon,  formerly  used  for  clearing  a  ship's 
clerks  of  boiirdcra  ;  —  called  also  'inunU'ring  piece.  lOOs.] 

Mur'der-ess,  n.     A  woman  who  commits  murder. 

Mur'der-ment  (-nient),  n.  Murder.    lOhs.}    Fair/ax. 

Mur^der-OUB  (-ua),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  murder  ; 
cliaraeterized  by,  or  causing,  murder  or  blnudwlud  ;  hav- 
ing tlie  purpose  or  quality  of  murder  ;  involving  murder  ; 
bloody;  sanguinary;  as, the  murdcruus  king;  luunlerous 
rapine;  in urt/erous  intent ;  n  iii'irdcroiis  ussixult.  '"'■Mur- 
derous coward."    Shak.  —  MurMsr-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Syn,  —  Bloody  ;  sanguinary  ;  bloodguilty  ;  blood- 
thirsty ;  fell ;  savage  ;  cruel. 

MurMress  (-drSs),  n.  A  battlement  in  ancient  forti- 
fications with  interstices  for  firing  through,     \_Obs.'\ 

Mure  (niur),  n.  [L.  mums  ;  or  F.  inur,  fr.  L.  murus. 
a.  Munition.]     A  wall.     lObs.]  iShak. 

Mure,  I',  t.    [unp.  &  p.p.  MuKED  (murd).]  [F.  -murer, 

L.  marare.  See  Mi:re,  -/;.]     To  inclose  iu  walls  ;  to  wall ; 

to  immure  ;  to  shut  up.  Spenser. 

The  five  kings  uri;  mured  in  a  cave.    Josh.  X.  (.Headimj). 

Mu'ren-ger  (mii'rSn-jer),  n.  One  who  had  charge  of 
the  wall  of  a  town,  or  its  repairs. 

II  Mu'res  (mu'r6ks),  7i.  ;  pL  Murices  (-rl-sez).  [L., 
the  purple  tish.]  (Zoul.)  A  genua  of 
marine  gastropods,  having  rough,  and 
frequently  spiuose,  shells,  wjiich  are 
often  highly  colored  inside  ;  the  roclt 
shells.     They  abound  in  tropical  seas. 

Mu-rex'an  (mS-rSks'iin),  n.  [From 
MiiRExiUE.]  (Cheni.)  A  complex  nitrog- 
■enoua  substance  obtained  from  murex- 
ide,  alloxautin,  and  other  urcids,  as 
a  white,  or  yellowish,  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  turns  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air ;  —  called  also  uramil^  dialu- 
ramide,  and  ioTnierly purpuric  acid. 

Mu-res'lde  (-Td  or  -id),  n.  [L.  mu 
rei  the  purple  fish,  purple.]  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  ni- 
trogenous substance  having  a  splendid  dichroism,  being 
green  by  reflected  light  and  garnet-red  by  transmitted 
light.  It  was  formerly  used  in  dyeing  calico,  and  was 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  guano.  Formerly 
■called  also  ammonixim  purpurate. 

Mu-res'O-in  (-o-Tn),  ji.  {Chem.)  A  complex  nitrog- 
enous compound  obtained  as  a  scarlet  crystalline  sub- 
stance, and  regarded  as  related  to  murexide. 

Mu'rl-ate  (mu'rl-at),  n.  [See  Muriatic]  {Chem.) 
A  salt  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  chloride  ;  as, 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

(3^^  This  term,  as  also  the  word  muriatic,  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  chlorides  before  their  true  composi- 
tion was  understood,  and  while  they  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oxide.  iMu- 
Tiute  and  muriatic  are  still  occasionally  used  as  commer- 
cial terms,  but  are  obsolete  in  scientific  language. 

Mu'rI-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.     1.  Put  in  brine.  Evelyn. 

2.  {Chem.)  Combined  or  impregnated  with  muriatic 
•or  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  {Phoiog.)  Prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  through 
the  agency  of  common  salt. 

Mu^rl-aViC  (-St'ik),  a.  [L.  vmrinticus  pickled,  from 
murm  brine:  ctF.muriatique.'\  {Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  obtained  from,  sea  salt,  or  from  chlorine,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  sea  salt ;  hydrochloric. 

Muriatic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl;  —  formerly 
called  also  mnrine  nc id,  a.nd  spirit  of  salt.  See  Hydro- 
■CHLORIC,  and  the  Note  under  Muriate. 

Mu'rl-a-tlf'er-OUS  (-d-tlfer-us),  a.  [Muriatic  +  -fer- 
ous.}  {Old  Chem.)  Producing  muriatic  substances  or 
salt.     [Obs.'} 

Mu'rl-cate  (mti'rT-kat),  I  a.   [L.  muricatus,  fr.  vmrex 

Mu'rl-ca'ted  (-ka'tgd),  (  a  pointed  rock  or  stone.] 
Formed  with  sharp  points;  full  of  sharp  points  or  of 
prickles  ;  covered,  or  roughened,  as  a  surface,  with  sharp 
points  or  excrescences. 

Mu'ri-COW  (-koid),  a.  l^furex  -f  -o?rf.]  {Zodl.)  Like, 
■or  pertaining  to,  the  genus  Murex,  or  family  Muricidx. 

Mu-rlc'u-late  (mu-rik^u-lit),  a.     Minutely  muricate. 

Mu'rlde  onu'rTd  or  -rid),  oi.  [L.  mitria  brine.]  {Old 
€htin.)  Bromine  ;— formerly  so  called  from  its  being 
■obtained  from  sea  water. 

Mu^rl-form  (mu'rl-fSrm),  a.  [L.  murus  a  wall  -\- 
-/or/n,}  {Bot.)  Resembling  courses  of  bricks  or  stones 
in  squareness  and  regular  arrangement ;  as,  a  vmriform 
variety  of  cellular  tissue. 

Mu'rlne  (-rin),  a.  [L.  murinus,  from  mus,  muris^ 
mouse:  cf.  F.  murin.']  {Zodl.)  Pertainhig  to  a  family 
of  rodents  {Maridx),  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  type. 

Mu'rlne,  n.  {Zodl.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  rodents,  of 
which  the  mouse  is  the  type. 

Mu'rln-ger  (mu'rtn-jer),  ;;.     See  Murengee.      Jacob. 

Murk  (mQrk),  a.     [See  Murky.]     Dark;  murky. 

He  cau  not  see  tbrougli  thu  mantle  mrirk.    J.  Ii.  Drake. 

Murk,  n.     Darkness ;  mirk.     [Archaic']  Shak. 

Murk,  n.  The  refuse  of  fruit,  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed ;  marc. 

Murk'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    Darkly  ;  gloomily. 

Murk'l-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  murky. 

Murk'y  (-y),  a.     [Compar.  Murkier  (-t-er) ;  superl. 

Murkiest.]     [O'E.  mirk€,merke,  AS.  myrce,  mirce  ;  akin 

to  Icel.   myrkr,  Dan.  &   Sw.  m'ork.}     Dark  ;    obscure  ; 

i^loomy.     "  The  mui-kiest  deu."  Shak. 

A  Mitrki/  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  heads.    Addison. 


MuTllns  (raQr'lTnz),  n.     {Bot.)   A   seaweed.     See 

Baiidkiu-ocks. 

Mur'mur  (mQr'mur),  n.  [F.  murmure:  cf.  L.  mur- 
mur. Of.  Murmur,  7'.  /.]  1.  A  low,  confused,  and  in- 
distinct sound,  liku  that  of  running  water. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed,  or  uttered  In  a  low, 
muttering  voice.  Chaucer. 

Some  discontents  there  ore,  some  hllo  murmura.  Drydeii. 
Mur'mur,  v.  i.  {imp,  &  p.  p.  MUBMuaEU  (-miird); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MUKMURINO.J  [F.  viurmurer,  L.  mur- 
murare,  murmurari,  fr.  murmur  munnur  ;  of.  iir.  fiop- 
fjLvpeif  to  roar  and  boil,  said  of  water,  Skr.  inarmara  a 
rustling  sound  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  make 
a  low  continued  noise,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  stream  of 
water,  distant  waves,  or  the  wind  in  a  forest. 

They  murmured  an  doth  a  BWiinn  of  hocH.        Chaucer. 
2.  To  utter  complaints  in  a  low,  half -articulated  voice  ; 
to  feel  or  express  dissatisfaction  or  discontent ;  to  grum- 
ble;—  of  ten  with  at  or  against.     "His  disciples  mur- 
mured at  it."  John  vi.  til. 
And  all  the  children  of  Israel  /nurmured  against  Moses  and 
agaiubt  Aaron.  Au«i.  xiv.  2. 
Neither  murmur  ye,  a3  some  of  thcni  alao  murirmrcd. 

1  Cur.  X.  10. 
Mur'mur,  v.  t.    To  utter  or  give  forth  in  low  or  indis- 
tinct words  or  sounds  ;  as,  to  murmur  tales.  Shak. 
The  people  munnurrd  audi  things  concerning  him.  John  vii.  33. 
Mur'mur-a'tlon  {-a'shun},  n.    [L.  murmuratio.']    The 
act  of  murmuring  ;  a  murnmr.     [Obs.']                  Skelton. 
Mur'mur-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  murmurs. 
Mur'mur-lng,  a.  &  n.       Utti  rmg   murniurs  ;  making 
low  sounds;  cjumplaining.  —  Mur'mur-ing-ly,  adv. 

Mur'mur-OUS   (-vis),    a.     [a.    L.   murmuriosus,  OF. 
murmuros.'\      Attended  with  murmurs;  exciting  mur- 
murs or  complaint ;  murmuring.     \_Archaic  or  Poetic] 
The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmurutis  win^js.     Tauiynori. 
MUT'ni-val  (mOr'uI-val),  n.     [Perh.  fr.  F.  mornijle  a 
game  at  cards.]     In  the  game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  the 
same  value,  as  four  aces  or  four  kings ;  hence,  four  of 
anything.     [Obs.]     [Written  also  mournival.']       JS'ares. 
Mur'phy  (-fy),  n.  A  potato.  [Humorous]  Thackeray. 
Murr  (.mflr^.  n.     [Prob.  abbrev.  from  'murrain.]     A 
catarrh.     [Obs.]  Gascoigne. 

Mur'raJj]  (mur'rTn),  n.  [OE.  moreine,  OF.  marine, 
fr.  OF.  viorir^  varrir,  to  die,  L.  mori,  moriri.]  {Far.) 
An  infectious  and  fatal  disease  among  cattle.  Paeon. 

A  murrain  on  you,  may  you  be  afliicted  with  a  pestilent 
disease.     Shak. 

Mur'rain,  a.     Having,  or  afflicted  with,  murrain. 
Mur'ray-in    (mtir'ra-Tu),    n.     {Chem.)    A    glucoside 
found  in  the   flowers  of   a  plant  {3Iurraya  exotica)  of 
South  Asia,  and  extracted  as  a  white  amorphous  oHghtly 
bitter  substance. 

Murre  (mQr),  n.     (ZoOl.)  Anyone  of  several  species 
of  sea  birds  of  the  genus 
Ui-ia,  or  Catarracies ;  a 
guillemot. 

£^^  The  murrea  are 
allied  to  the  auks,  and 
are  abundant  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  They 
often  breed  in  large  com- 
inunities  on  the  project- 
ing ledges  of  precipitous 
clitfs,  laying  one  or  two 
large  eggs  on  the  bare 
rocks. 

Murre'let  (mar'16t),  n. 
[Murre -[- -let.]      {Zodl.) 
One  of  several  species  of       __ 
sea  birds   of  the  genera    ^  ^ 
Syn  thlibora  iiiph  us       and 
Brachyramphus^  inhabit-    C. 
ing    the    North    Pacific. 
They  are  closely  related 
to  the  niurres. 

Mur'rey  (mur'r5^),  n.  [OF.  moree  a  dark  red  color,  mor 
blackish  brown,  fr.  L.  morum.  mulberry,  blackberry,  or 
fr.  Maurus  a  Moor.  Cf.  Mulberry,  Moob,  Moeelle.]  A 
dark  red  color,  —a.     Of  a  dark  red  color.  Bacon. 

Mur'rhlne  (-rin  or  -rin),  a.  [L.  murrhinus,  fr.  mur- 
rha:  cf.  F.  murrhin.]  Made  of  the  atone  or  material 
called  by  the  Romans  murrka  ;  —  applied  to  certain 
costly  vases  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  used  by  the 
luxurious  in  Rome  as  wine  cups;  as,  murrhijie  vases, 
cups,  vessels. 

Murrhine  glass,  glassware  made  in  imitation  of  mur- 
rhme  vases  and  cups. 

Mur'rI-on  (mur'rt-Sn),  a.  [See  Murrain.]  Infected 
with  or  killed  by  murrain.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mur'ri-on,  ??.     A  morion.    See  Morion. 

Mur'ry  (mur'ry),  7i.    {Zool.)  See  Mur^^na. 

Murth  (mQrth),  7i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Plenty  ; 
abundance.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Mur'ther  (mOr'ther),  n.  &  v.  Murder,  n.  &  v.  [Obs. 
or  Prov.]     "The  treason  of  the  murtherinfj.''''    Chaucer. 

Mur'ther-er  (-Sr),  7i.    A  murderer.     [Obs.  or  Prov.] 

Mur'za  (-zi),  n.    One  of  the  hereditary  nobility  among 
the  Tartars,  esp.  one  of  the  second  class. 
.  E^^  This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Per- 
sian Mirza,  though  perhaps  of  the  .-^ame  origin. 

I!  Mus  (mus),  n.  ;  pi.  Mures  (mu'rez).  [L.,  a  mouse.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  rodents,  including  the  common 
mouse  and  rat. 

II  Mu'sa  (mu'za),  n.  ;  pL  Mus.e  (-ze).  [NL.,  fr.  Ar. 
mauz,  mauza,  banana.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  pereimial, 
herbaceous,  endogenous  plants  of  great  size,  including 
the  banana  {Mnsa  sapienium),  the  plantain  (M.  para- 
disiacn  of  Linmeus,  but  probably  not  a  distinct  species), 
the  Abyssinian  {3T.  Ensetc),  the  Philippine  Island  {M. 
textdis,  which  jielde  Manila  hemp),  and  about  eighteen 
other  species.    See  lllusts.  of  Banana  and  Plantain. 
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Mu-sa'ceous  (mC-za'sliilb),  a.    {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining 

to,  ur  n'hiriiilding,  jjlantM  of  the  genub  Musa. 

Mus'al  {ui\xy.'a\\,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Muses, 
ortop..,-lry.      [/^J 

Mu-sang'  (moo-Bang'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  animal  of 
Java  {I'aradoxu- 
rus  /a.iciafus), 
allied  to  the  civ- 
etH.  It  BwallowH, 
but  does  not  di- 
gest, large  quan- 
tities of  ripe  cof- 
fee berries,  thuH 
serving  to  diw- 
seminate  the  cof- 
fee plant ;  hence  MuBaiig  (ParadozuruM/atciatu*). 
it  is  called  also  coffee  rat. 

Mu'aar  (mu'zer),  71.  An  itinerant  player  on  the  mu- 
sette, an  iuhtninient  formerly  common  in  Europe. 

Mu'sard  (mu'zSrd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  muser  to  loiter,  trifle. 
See  MubE,  V,  i,]  A  dreamer  ;  an  absent-minded  person. 
L^^*-]  Jiom.  ofR. 

II  Mu&'ca  (mCiK'kd),  n. ;  pi.  Mcsc-e  (-se).     [L.,  a  fly.] 

1.  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  including  the 
common  house  fly,  and  numerous  allied  species. 

(1^^  Formerly,  a  large  part  of  the  Diptera  were  in- 
cluded under  the  genus  Muscu. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  small  confitellation  situated  between 
the  Southern  Cross  and  the  Pole. 

IMuBcaa  voUtanteB  'v5FT-tan'te2).  fL.,  flying  flies.] 
(Med.)  SpeckH  or  filamcntB  apparently  seen  moving  or 
gliding  about  in  tin-  field  of  vision.  Their  appearance  is 
often  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  eye,  or  ot  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Mus'ca-deP  (mos'ki-del'),  n.  [It.  moscadello,  moscO' 
tello,  Lh.  muscatdlum  or  muscadelluni  (so.  vijium),  fr, 
muscatellus  nutmeglike,  dim.  of  muscntxis  smelling  like 
musk,  mxiscatum  and  7nuscata  (sc.  nux)  nutmeg  :  cf.  F. 
muscadelle,  fr.  Italian.  See  Musk,  and  cf.  Moschatel, 
MuscABDiN,  Muscat,  Nutmeg.]    See  Muscatel,  n. 

Quaffod  off  the  musvadd.  Shak. 

MUB'ca-dlne  (-din  or  -dTn  ;  277),  n.    [See  Muscadel.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  very  different  kinds 
of  grapes,  but  in  America  used  chiefly  for  the  srupper- 
nong,  or  southern  fox  grape,  whicli  is  said  to  be  the  par- 
ent stock  of  tlie  Catawba.    See  Grapevine. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

3.  {Zool.)  See  Muscardin. 

Northern  muBcadlne  <  liof.),  a  derivative  of  the  northern 
fox  grape,  and  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  it.  —  Royftl 
muacadln©  (Bot.),  a  European  grape  of  great  value.  Its 
berries  are  large,  round,  and  of  a  pale  amber  color. 
Called  also  golden  chasselas. 

\\  Mus-ca'les  (mus-ka'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  inuscus 
moss.]  {Bot.)  An  old  name  for  mosses  in  the  widest 
sense,  including  the  true  mosses  and  also  hepaticae  and 
sphagna. 

Mus'cal-longe  (mils'kai-lSnj),  n.     {Zool.)  See  Mus- 
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Mus'car-dln  (mu3%ar-dTn ;  F.  mu'skirMSK'),  n.  [F,, 
fr.  muscadin  a  musk-scented  lozenge,  fr.  niuscade  nut- 
meg, fr.  L.  m  uscus  musk.  See  Muscadel.]  {Zoul. )  The 
common  European  dormouse  ;  — so  named  from  its  odor. 
[Written  also  muscadine.] 

Mus'car-dlne'  (miis'kar-den';  F.  mu/skarMen'),  «. 
[F.]  A  disease  which  is  verj- destructive  to  silkworms, 
and  wluch  sometimes  extends  to  other  insects.  It  is 
attended  by  tlie  development  of  a  fungus  (provisionally 
calk-d  Botrytis  bassiana).     Also,  the  fungus  itself. 

Mus-car'l-iorm  (miSs-kilr'r-fOrm),  a.  [L.  muscarium 
fly  brush  +  -form.]     Having  tlie  fonn  of  a  brush. 

Mus-ca'rln  (mus-ka'rin),  Ji.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  AmWA 
crystalline  substance,  C^-^Hi-NOn,  found  in  the  toadstool 
{Agaricus  jnuscarius),  and  in  putrid  fish.  It  is  a  typical 
ptomaine,  and  a  violent  poison. 

Mus'cat  (mus'kSt),  71.  [F.  See  Muscadel.]  {Bot.) 
A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of  Old  "World  grapes, 
differing  in  color,  size,  etc.,  but  all  having  a  somewhat 
musky  flavor.  The  muscat  of  Alexandria  is  a  large  oval 
grape  of  a  pale  amber  color.     [Written  also  muskat.] 

Mus'ca-tel'  (mus'ka-t5K),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  desig- 
nating, or  derived  from,  muscat  grapes  or  simiUr  grapes ; 
as,  muscatel  grapes  ;  muscatel  wine,  etc. 

Mus'ca-tel'',  n.  1.  A  common  name  for  several  varie- 
ties of  rich  sweet  wine,  made  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

2.  jj/.  Finest  raisins,  dried  on  the  vine;  *' sun  raisins." 

[Variously  written  moscatel,  muscadel^  etc.] 

II  Musch'el-kalk'  (mobsh'Sl-kalk''),  n.  [G.,  from  mu- 
schel  shell -j- /.v///:  limestone.]  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  shell 
hmestone,  whose  strata  form  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Triassic  formation  in  Germany. 
See  Chart  under  Geology. 

II  Mus'cl  (mvis'si),  n.  pL  [L.  muscus  moss.]  {Bot.) 
An  order  or  subclass  of  cryptogamous  plants ;  the 
mosses.    See  Moss,  and  Crtptogamia. 

Mus-Clc'a-plne  (mus-sTk'A-pTn  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  musca 
a  fiy  +  capr re  to  catch.]  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Muscicapidit,  a  family  of  birds  that  includes  the 
true  fiycatchers. 

Mus'cld  (mus'sTd),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  fly  of  the  genus 
5Iusca.  or  family  Muscidse. 

Mus'cl-form  (mus'sT-f6rm),  a.  [Musca  -f-  -/orm."] 
{Zodl.)  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  flies  of  the  ge- 
nus Musea,  or  family  Muscidse. 

Mus'cl-form,  a.  [Muscus  -f  -form.'}  (Bot.)  Having 
the  appearance  or  form  of  a  moss. 

Mus'cle  (mus'*l),  «.  [F.,  fr.  L.  musculus  a  muscle,  a 
little  mouse,  dim.  of  mjis  a  mouse.  See  Mouse,  and  cf. 
sense  3  (below).]  1.  {Anat.)  (a)  An  organ  which,  by 
its  contraction,  produces  motion.  See  Illust.  of  Muscles 
of  the  Human  Body,  in  Appendix,  {b)  The  contractile 
tissue  of  which  muscles  are  largely  made  up. 

[;^^  Muscles  are  of  two  kinds,  j/rm/ef/  and  nonstriaied. 
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The  striated  muscles,  which,  in  most  of  the  higher  am- 
mals,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  Mesh,  exclusive 
of  the  fat,  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  or 
Toliintary,  and  are  made  up  of  great  numbers  of  elon- 
gated fibers  bouud  together  into  bundles  and  inclosed  in 
a  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  the  perimysium.  Each 
fiber  is  inclosed  in  a  dehcate  membrane  (the  sarcoltm- 
ma),  is  made  up  of  alternate  segments  of  lighter  and 
darker  material  which  give  it  a  transversely  striated  ai>- 
pearance,  and  coutams,  scattered  through  its  substance, 
protoplasmic  nuclei,  the  so-called  v>us<.ie  corpiisiies. 

The  nonstriated  muscles  are  involuntary.  They  con- 
Btitute  a  large  part  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentarv  canal, 
blood  vessels,  uterus,  and  bladder,  and  are  foimd  also  m 
the  iris,  skin,  etc.  They  are  made  up  of  greatly  elon- 
gated cells,  usually  grouped  in  bundles  or  sheets. 

2.  Muscular  strength  or  development :  as,  to  show 
one's  muscle  by  lifthig  a  heavy  weiglit.     [^Colloq.'] 

3.  [AS.  muscle,  L.'  mnsculus  a  muscle,  mussel.  See 
above.]    {ZoOl.)  See  Mussel. 

Mnflcle  curve  (Physiol.),  the  contraction  curve  of  a  mus- 
cle; a  myogram;  the  curve  inscribed,  upon  a  prepared 
Burface,  by  means  of  a  myograph  when  acted  upon  by  a 
contractiug  muscle.  Tlie  character  of  the  curve  repre- 
sents the  extent  of  the  contraction. 

Mus'cled  {mus'Ud),  n.  Furnished  with  muscles; 
haviiif,'  luu-scles  ;  as,  thighs  well  muscled. 

IHus'cIlng  mius'ling),  n.  {Fine  Arts)  Exhibition  or 
representation  of  the  muscles,     [i?.] 

A  good  picco,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good  nviscUug.  as 
well  as  colnniigr  and  drajiery.  ^hajUsbuii/. 

Mua-co'gees  (mus-ko'gez),  7i.  pi.    See  Muskogees. 

IVZua'COld  (luui'koid),  *T.  iMitscus  -j — oid :  cf.  F. 
musroi'/e.]     (Jiot.)  Mnsslike  ;  resembling  moss. 

Mus'coU,  n.  (Bof.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any 
mosslike  tiowerless  plant,  witli  a  distinct  stem,  and  often 
with  leaves,  but  without  any  vascular  system. 

Mu3-C0l'0-gy  (mu3-k51'o-jJ'),  «.  IMuscus  -f-  -^ogy.'] 
Bry.'li-p-y. 

Blus-cos'i-ty  (-kSs'T-ty))  «•  [L.  muscosus  mossy,  fr. 
mitsciis  moss.]     Mossiness.  Johnson. 

Mus'CO-va'dO  (mus'ko-va'do),  a.  [Corrupted  fr.  Sp. 
viascdhado :  cf.  Pg.  mascavado,  F.  nioscouade,  n.,  for- 
merly also  inascovadc.  It.  mascara  to.']  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  tlie  nature  of,  unrefined  or  raw  sugar,  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  by  evaporation  and  draining 
off  the  molasses.  Muscovado  sugar  contains  impurities 
which  reiuk-r  it  dark  colored  and  moist. 

Mus'CO-va'dO,  ".     Unrefined  or  raw  sugar. 

Mus'co-vite  (mus'ko-vit),  7).     [See  Muscovy  glass.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Muscovy  or  ancient  Rus- 
sia ;  hence,  a  Russian. 

2.  iMin.)  Common  potash  mica.    See  Mica. 
Mus'CO-vy   duck'  (-vy  dilk').    [A  corruption  of  rmisk 

duck.'}  {Zool.)  A  duck  \Cnirina  moschnia),  larger  than 
the  common  duck,  often  raised  in  poultry  yards.  Called 
also  musk  duck.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  from 
Mexico  to  Southern  Brazil. 

Mus'CO-Vy  glass'  (glas')-  [From  Muscori/,  the  old 
name  of  Russia  :  cf.  F.  verre  de  Moscovie.']  Mica;  mus- 
covite.     See  Mica. 

Mus'CU-lar  (-kd-ler).  a.  [Cf.  F.  n}usculaire.  See 
Muscle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle,  or  to  a  sys- 
tem of  muscles  ;  consisting  of,  or  constituting,  a  muscle 
or  muscles  ;  as,  muscular  fiber. 

Great  muscular  strength,  accompanied  by  much  nwkwnrfl- 
ness.  Mitcanlay- 

2.  Performed  by,  or  dependent  on,  a  muscle  or  the 
muscles.     "The  musodar  motion."  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Well  furnished  with  muscles ;  having  well-devel- 
oped muscles ;  brawny  ;  hence,  strong  ;  powerful ;  vig- 
orous ;  as,  a  rnnscular  body  or  arm. 

Muscular  Christian,  one  who  believes  it  a  part  of  reli- 
gious duty  to  maintain  a  healthful  and  vigorous  physical 
state.  T.  Ihu/li'.s.  — Musciilar  Christianity,  (n)  The  prac- 
tice and  opim'ons  of  thuse  Chri.stians  who  believe  that  it 
is  a  part  of  religious  duty  to  maintain  a  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  and  who  therefore  approve  of  athletic 
sports  and  exercises  aa  conducive  to  good  health,  good 
morals,  and  right  feelings  in  religious  matters.  T. 
Hughes.  <b)  An  active,  robu.st.  and  cheerful  Christian 
life,  as  opposed  to  a  meditative  and  glnomy  one.  C 
Kinr/sley.  —  MuBcular  excitability)  f'/iijsi").),  that  property 
in  virtue  of  wliich  a  muscle  shortens,  when  it  is  stimula- 
ted ;  irritability. —  Muscular  Bense  i  Physiol.),  muscular 
sensibility  ;  the  sense  by  whieii  «  e  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  fuiirlitiuii  of  our  muscles  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
contraett-d.  also  of  tlie  position  of  the  various  parts  of  our 
bodice  and  the  resistance  offered  by  external  objects. 

Mus'cu-larl-ty  (-Ittr'i-tJ),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
beink;  nni-^ciilar.  Grew. 

IVIus'CU-lar-ize  (mus'kiS-ler-iz),  r.  i.  To  make  mus- 
cular. Lowell. 

Mua'cu-lar-ly,  adv.    in  a  muscular  manner. 

Mufi'cu  la'tlon  (-lil'shun).  n.  i.4jiat.)  The  muscular 
eyfteiji  i>t  :ui  nninial.  nr  of  any  of  its  parts. 

Mua'cu-la-ture  M/i-tur;  130),  n,  [Cf.  F.  muscula- 
tUT^.}     (Afi'tt.)  Miisrulation. 

Mus'cole  (iiiuR'kiin.  n.  [L.  mttsculus:  cf.  P.  mn-f- 
cule.'l  (Mil.)  A  long  movable  shed  used  by  besiegers  in 
ancient  tiuifn  in  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town. 

Mtus'ca-lln  (-kfi-ltn),  n.  [L.  ittusculus  a  muscle.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  See  .Systonin. 

ntus'cn-lo-cu-ta'ne-ons  (-lo-kii-ta'nr-us),  <7.  [L.  7n?/.v- 

cuius  +  K.  rufajtroi's.']  (Anaf.)  Pertaining  both  to  mus- 
cles and  skin  ;  a.s,  the  mnscnloctifayicous  nerve. 

HUB'cu-lo-phren'lc  (-frSn'Tk),  ft.  Ih.  mu.iculns  mus- 
cle '\-  K.  plirt'iiir.]  (Ayifit.)  Pertaining  to  tho  muscles 
and  tlie  ihaiiliratfin  ;  an,  the  Tnusculojihrrnir  artery. 

MuB'CU'lOB'1-ty  (-loHT-tJ),  n.  The  rpiality  or  state 
of  li'-ing  iiMiHCuloiiH  ;  muscularity.     [O/a?.] 

MUB'CU-lO-apl'ral  (-Io-«pi'r^l),  a.  fl>.  viuscvlns 
muschj  -|-  K.  spiral.'}  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertiiining  to  tho 
musriefl,  and  taking  a  spiral  course  ;  —  ajiplied  esp.  to  a 
large  nerve  of  the  arm. 

Mus'cu-IOUS  diirm'kfl-inMV  a.  [L.  mutculosu-f :  cf.  F. 
musculenz.'}     Muscular.     [OA^.]  Johnson. 


Muae  (mu2),n.  [From  F.  7nusse.  See  Muset.]  A 
gap  or  hole  in  a  hedge,  feuce,  wall,  or  the  like,  through 
which  a  wild  animal  is  accustomed  to  pass  ;  a  muset. 

Find  a  hare  without  ajtiiixr.  Offl  I'rov 

Muse,  w.     [F.  Muse,  L.  Musa,  Gr.  Moi)<Ta.    Cf.  Mosaic, 

71.,  Music]    1.  {Class.  My(h.)  One  of  the  nine  goddesses 

who  presided  over  song  and  the  ditferent  kinds  of  poetry, 

and  also  the  arts  and  sciences ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural. 

Granville  commands  ;  your  aid.  O  Muae.-i.  bring  ; 

"Whut  Jtutie  lor  Granville  con  refuse  to  sing  i  Pope. 

^^^  The  names   of  the  Muses  were    Calliope,    Clio, 

Erato,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Polymnia  or  Polyhymnia, 

Terpsichore,  Thalia,  and  Urania, 

2.  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry.       Shak. 

3.  A  poet;  a  bard.  [JK.]  _  Milton. 
Muse,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mused  (muzd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

rl'.  71.  Musing.]  [F.  Quuser  to  loiter  or  trifie,  orig.,  to 
stand  with  open  mouth,  fr.  LL.  musus,  inorsus,  muzzle, 
snout,  fr.  L.  niorsus  a  bithig,  bite,  fr.  mordere  to  bite. 
See  Morsel,  and  cf.  Amuse,  Muzzle,  n.]  1.  To  think 
closely  ;  to  study  in  silence  ;  to  meditate.  "  Thereon 
mused  he."  Chaucer. 

He  rmised  upon  some  dangerous  plot.      Sir  P.  ^'((//uy. 

2.  To  be  absent  in  mind  ;  to  be  so  occupied  in  study  or 
contemplation  as  not  to  observe  passing  scenes  or  things 
present ;  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Daniel. 

3.  To  wonder.  [Obs.}  Spenser.  B.  Jonson. 
Syu.  —  To  consider ;  meditate  ;  ruminate.  See  Ponder. 
Muse,  V.  t.     1-  To  think  on  ;  to  meditate  on. 

Ccimo.  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise.      Thomson. 

2.  To  wonder  at.     [065.]  Shak. 

Muse,  n.  1.  Contemplation  which  abstracts  the  mind 
from  passing  scenes  ;  absorbing  thought ;  hence,  absence 
of  mind  ;  a  brown  study.  Mdton. 

2.  "Womler,  or  admiration.     iObs.~\  Spen-^^er. 

Muse'ful  (-ful),  a.  Meditative  ;  tlioughtfuUy  silent. 
''Mi'sef'd  mopings."    Vrijden.  —  Muse'iul-ly,  <idv. 

Muse'less,  n.  Unregardful  of  the  Muses  ;  disregard- 
ing the  power  of  poetry  ;  unpoetical.  JMilton, 

Muster  (muz'er),  n.     One  who  muses. 

Mu'set  (mu'z6t),  n,  [OF.  mussette,  dim.  of  miisse, 
muce,a.  hiding  place,  fr.  F.  mttsser,  OF.  mucier,  muchier, 
to  conceal,  hide.  Cf.  Micher.]  A  small  hole  or  gap 
througli  which  a  wild  animal  passes  ;  a  muse.  Shak. 

Mu-S6tte'   (mu-zgt'),    "•     [F.,  dim.    of    OF.    muse.'] 

1-  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  in  use,  having  a  soft  and 
sweet  tone. 

2-  An  air  adapted  to  this  instrument ;  also,  a  kind  of 
rustic  dance. 

Mu-Be'um  (mu-ze'iim),  n.  [L.,  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
hence,  a  place  of  study,  fr.  Gr.  /j-outreioi',  fr.  Movaa  a 
Muse.]  A  repository  or  a  coUectiun  of  natural,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  curiosities,  or  of  works  of  art. 

Muaeum   beetle.  Museum  pest.    {Zoo!.)  See  AnthreNTS. 

Mush  (mush),  n.  [Cf.  Ger.  mus,  muss,  pap,  porridge, 
any  thick  preparation  of  fruit,  OHG.  mnos  ;  akin  to  AS. 
A-  OS.  inus  food,  and  prob.  to  E.  meat.  See  Meat.] 
Meal  (esp.  Indian  meal)  boiled  in  water  ;  hasty  pudding ; 
supawn.     [U.  S.} 

Mush,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  mouchefer  to  cut  with  small  cuts.] 
To  notch,  cut,  or  indent,  as  cloth,  with  a  stamp. 

MUBh'rOOm  (mush'rooni), 
n.  [OE.  rnuscheroii.,  OF 
mouschej'on,  F.  mousseion , 
perhaps  fr.  mousse  moss,  of 
German  origin.    See  Mo*^"^  ] 

1.  {Bot.)  {a)  An  edible 
fungus  (Agaricus  campes- 
tris),  having  a  white  stalk 
which  bears  a  convex  or 
even  flattish  expanded  por- 
tion called  the  pilexfs.  This 
is  whitish  and  silky  or  some- 
what scaly  above,  and  bears 
on  the  under  side  radiating 
gills  wliich  are  at  first  flesh- 
colored,  but  gradually  become  brown.  Tlie  plant  grows 
in  rich  pastures  and  is  proverbial  for  rapidity  of  growth 
and  shortness  of  duration.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and 
is  largely  used  as  food.  It  is  also  cultivated  from  spawn. 
{b)  Any  large  fungus,  especially  one  of  tlie  genus  Agari- 
cus ;  a  toadstool.  Several  species  are  edible  ;  but  many 
are  very  poisonous. 

2.  One  who  rises  suddenly  from  a  low  condition  in 
life;  an  upstart.  Bacon. 

Mush'room,  a.  l.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mushrooms ; 
as,  mushi'oom  catcliup. 

2.  Resembling  mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth  and 
shortness  of  duration  ;  short-lived  ;  ephemeral ;  as,  musk- 
room  cities. 

Mushroom  anchor,  an  anchor  .ilinped  like  a  mushroom, 
capalilf'  n(  t;i:ispiiig  the  ground  ni  \\)i;itever  \\.i>  it  falls. 

Mushroom  coral  <  Z <"./.>,  ;iiiv  i'nr;i]  ni  tlie  '^mus  Kungia. 
Sec  FlNMA.  MuBhroom  epawn  i />'//.),  the  myreliuni,  or 
primary  liliinentous  growth,  of  the  nuishroom  ;  also, 
cakes  of  eiirtii  ;ind  iii.inure  containing  this  growth,  which 
are  used  for  proprig:!!  inn  of  the  mushroom. 

MuBh'room-head'ed  (-heded),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a 
cylindri<al  Imdy  with  a  onvex  head  cf  larger  diameter; 
having  a  head  like  that  of  a  mushroom. 

MuBh'y  (mush'J')»  "•     Soft  like  nuish  ;  figuratively, 

good-naturedly  weak  and  elTiisivf? ;  weakly  sentimental. 

Slie  'k  nfit  iinifihy,  hut  licr  liciirt  ih  trnfler.         (7.  Phot, 

Mn'SlO  (mii'zTk),  «.  [F.  mu.ti'jur.  fr.  L.  mvsica,  Gr. 
^oi/utKi;  (sc.  Te';:^ii7),  any  art  over  which  the  Muses  pre- 
Hid<*d,  especially  music,  lyric  poetry  set  and  Hung  tn  mu- 
sic, fr.  fiOvtrtKoi  belonglnR  to  the  Muses  or  fine  arts,  fr. 
MoiVfi  Muse]  1.  The  science  ami  the  art  of  tones,  or 
mu»i<ral  boiuhIh.  i.  c,  sounds  of  Jiigher  or  lownr  pitch, 
begotten  of  uniform  and  synchronous  vibrations,  as  of  a 
string  at  various  degrees  of  tension;  the  scienro  of  liar- 
monical  tones  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  harmony, 


Mushrooms. 


Music  Shell  (ro^uftr 
musicti).    (^) 


or  the  properties,  dependencies,  and  relations  of  tones 
to  each  other;  the  art  of  combiuing  tones  in  a  manner 
to  please  the  ear. 

(f^'Not  all  sounds  are  tones.  Sounds  may  be  unmu- 
sical and  yet  please  the  ear.  Music  deals  with  to7ics,  aui 
with  no  other  sounds.    See  Tone. 

2-  (a)  Melody;  a  rhythmical  and  otherwise  agreeable 
succession  of  tones,  {h)  Harmony  ;  an  accordant  com- 
bination of  simultaneous  tones. 

3.  Tlie  written  or  printed  notation  of  a  musical  com- 
position ;  the  score. 

4.  Love  of  music  ;  capacity  of  enjoying  music. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  bimself , 

Nor  IS  not  moved  with  concord  of  &wt'(-t  eounds, 

Is  tit  for  treasons,  strutugeins,  and  .-.pude.  Shak. 

6.  {Zool.)  Amore  or  less  musical  sound  made  by  many 
of  the  lower  animals.     See  Stridulation. 

Magic  music,  a  game  in  which  a  person  is  guided  in  find- 
ing a  hidden  article,  or  in  doing  a  specific  act  required, 
by  music  which  is  m.tde  more  loud  or  rapid  as  he  ap- 
proaches success,  and  slower  as  he  recedes.     Tennyson. 

—  Music  bos.  See  M".sicid  lio.r,  under  Musical.  —  Music 
hall,  a  place  for  imlilic  inusical  eutertainiiients.  —  MubIc 
loft,  a  gallery  for  imisiciinis.  as  in  a  dancing  room  or  a 
cluirch.  —Music  of  the  Bpheree.  the  harmony  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  accordant  movements  of  the  celes- 
tial spheres.  —  Music  paper,  paper  ruled  with  the  musical 
staff,  for  the  use  of  composers  and  copyists.  —Music  pen, 
a  pen  for  ruling  at  one  time  the  five  hues  of  the  musical 
stall.  —  Music  shell  ( Zo'ol. ),  a  hand- 
somely colored  marine  gastropod 
shell  I  Volnta  Jiiusici)  found  in  the 
East  Indies; — so  called  because 
the  color  markings  often  re.semble 
printed  music.  Sometimes  apiUied 
to  other  shells  similarly  marked. 

—  To  face  the  music,  to  meet  any  fi 
dis.Tgreeable  necessity  without  1 
fliiuning.    [Colloq.  or  Slang\ 

Mu'siC-al  (nm'zT-kol),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  musical.'}  Of  or  pertaining 
to  music ;  having  the  qualities  of 
music,  or  the  power  of  producing 
music  ;  devoted  to  music  ;  melodi- 
ous ;  harmonious ;  as,  musical  pro- 
portion ;  a  musical  voice  ;  musical 
instruments;  a  musical  sentence; 
musical  persons. 

Musical,  or  Music,  box,  a  box  or 
case  contaming  apparatus  moved 
by  clockwork  so  as  to  play  <rr- 
tain  tunes  automatically.  -  Musical  flah  (Zo'nl.),  any  fishr 
which  utters  sounds  uinler  u  ater,  as  the  drumfisli,  grunt, 
gizzard  shad,  etc.  —  Musical  glasses,  glass  goblets  or  bowla 
so  tuned  and  arranged  tliat  when  struck,  or  rubbed,  they 
produce  musical  notes.    Cf.  Harmonica,  1. 

Mu'sic-al,  n.     1.  Music.     [Obs.} 

To  fetch  home  Slay  with  their  iHWSicni.         Spenser. 

2.  A  social  entertainment  of  which  music  is  the  lead- 
ing feature  ;  a  musical  party.     \_Colloq.'} 

II  Mu'sl'cale'(mu'ze'kal'),7(.  [F.  Cf.  Soiree  must' 
calc.}    A  social  musical  party.     [Collog.'} 

Mu'sic-al-ly  (mu'zt-kol-ly ),  ailv.  In  a  musical  manner. 

Mu'slc-al-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  musical. 

Mu-Bi'clan  (niu-zTsh'(/n),  71.  [F.  7nusicien.}  One- 
skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  music;  esp.,  a  skilled 
singer,  or  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Mu  sl-co-ma'ni-a  (mu'zT-ko-ma'nt-A),  n.  [dfusic  ■{- 
mintia:  cf.  F.  musicomayiie.}  {Med.)  A  kind  of  mono- 
mania in  which  the  passion  for  music  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  derange  the  intellectual  faculties.  Dungli.wn. 

Mus'i-mon  (mGs'T-mQn),  n.  [SeeMusuoN.]  (Zo'ol.X 
See  MouFLON. 

Mus'lng-ly  (tnuz'Tng-lV).  adv.     In  a  musing  manner. 

Mu'sit  0"i''zit),  71.     See  BIuset. 

Musk  (iiiusk),  7i.  [F.  7nusc,  L.  mvscus,  Per.  musk,  fr. 
Skr.  mushla  testicle,  orig.,  a  little  mouse.  See  MousE,- 
and  cf.  Abelmosk,  Muscadel,  Muscovy  duck,  Nutmeg.] 

1.  A  substance  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  when  fresh 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  obtained  from  a  bag  behind" 
the  navel  of  the  male  musk  deer.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  but  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  powerful  and 
enduring  odor.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulantr 
and  antispasmodic.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  secre- 
tions of  various  other  animals,  having  a  similar  odor. 

2.  iZool.)  The  musk  deer.     See -Vhj/l  c/eer  (below). 

3.  The  perfume  emitted  by  musk,  or  any  perfume 
somewhat  similar. 

4.  {Bot.)  ((/)  The  musk  plant  {3fi?}u/lns  vwschatus).. 
(h)  A  plant  of  the  genua  7'Jiodiu7n  {PS.  moschatum);  — 
called  also  mnslnj  keron\t-bill.  (c)  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Muscari;  grape  hyacinth. 

Musk  beaver  (^^fr'^/.^  muskrat  n\  —  Musk  heatletZohl.), 
a  iMiroiH-iiii  loiiL'ic.irii  licet  le  i  .-hvm'Vf  mt>.srh'd<i),  hiwillg 
.111  ;igreeal>le  fiiVor  reKeiiihling  that  of  iittar  of  roses.— 
Mask  cat.  Sec  ItuNOAU.  Musk  cattle  ( /ff'i/.),  musk  oxen. 
See  Ji/iixk  or  (bcloui.  —  Musk  doer  {Zool.),  a  small  horn- 
les.'i  deer(-IA(.v'7/(/A-  mas- 
rhlff-nis),  which  iiihiib- 
Its' the  »-|rv;tted  IKirt.-i 
of  Criitr;.!  Amu.  Tlie 
lippri-    e;niilH'    teeth    of 

tlie  male  are  .Irvcloped 
i^to.>^lla^ptusks,cu^ved 
downward.  Tho  male 
has  scent  bags  on  the 
belly,  from  which  tlu^ 
musk  of  comnierc*!  is 
derived.  The  deer  is 
yr'lh>w  or  red-brown 
:il>nve,  whitish  below. 
The  pygiuy  musk  deer 
lire  elH'\rr>tains,  as  tho 
kanehd  and  tho  napii. 
MUBk  duck.  iZool.) 
(m  The  MuHCdvy  duck. 
</()  All  Australian  duck 
\lii.~i'>ynl«h,d-i).-  MuBk 
lorikeet  (Zi^;;/.),  the  IV 
cidc    lorikeet  {(r'losso- 
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ytsitta  austral  is)  of  Australia.  — Mask  mallow  f/?n/.l,  anamo 

of  two  innlv.iri-oii8  plants  :  ui)  A  HpccicM  f>i  iiialJMW  {Malva 

mo.fcAf;/'/),  tln!  foliage  lit  wliitli  liaHalaint  iiitiHkv  wiiioll. 

<6)  All  Awiatic  shruli.  Sir  Ahi:i.M'»,sk,      Muak  orchlfi  tjitil.i, 

a  EiiroiM-an  i.Iaiit  ul  Ihc  Oivln.s  laiiiily  ( Ihninitnnn  Mun- 

vrc/iis);  —so  called  liym  ita  peculiar  accut.  —  Muek   ox 

i/io<i/.),  an  Arctic 

IioUow-liorned 

ruminant  ( Ovibas 

moschattisU  now 

existing  only  in 

America,  but 

fouud    fos-sil     in 

Europe  and  A.«i;i.  -"' 

Itiscovored  with 

a  thick    coat   of        r 

fine  yellowish        v, 

wool,    and    with        f  ' 

lonp   dark    hair, 

which    is    aliuii-  t^    / 

dant  and  shat^^y  (,  - 

on  the  neck  and  t  - 

ehoulders.      Tho    "^ 

full-Brown    male 

weigiia  over  four 

hundred  pounda. 

—  MuBk  parakeet.     iZon!.)   Sanin  as  .^/".^/.  /or/V.'-r^  Cahovf). 

—  Muak  pear  i /"i/.  i,  .1  frav;r;iiit  kind  nt  [i.;u- itiurli  rfHt-m- 
bliiig  tiu'  Serkfl  pi-iir.  Musk  plant  (AVi/.  1,  tlio  Miiiuilus 
moschadis,  a  plant  found  in  Wtjstfrn  Nuith  America, 
often  cultivati'd,  and  having  a  strong  nnisUy  odor.  — 
Musk  root  [liof.i,  the  name  of  several  roots  with  a  strong 
odor,  as  that  of  the  n:tTd  iXnnlosfac/ti/s  Jdtiimansi)  aiui 
of  a  species  of  AnijeUcti.  —Muak  roee  iliol.),  a  species  of 
rose  (liosa  7nnsf/i'i(a),  liaving  iteculiarly  fragrant  white 
blossoms.  —  MuBk  aeed  (/fnf.i,  tiie  seed  of  a  plant  of  the 
Mallow  family  (//(7<M-(7i.v  umsrha/ us),  used  in  perfviinery 
and  in  flavoring.  See  Abelmosk.  —Musk  eheep  iZo'ol.), 
the  musk  ox.  -Musk  Bhrew  (/fyn/.),  a  shrew  (Sorex  mu- 
riuus\  found  in  India.  It  has  a  jiowerful  odor  of  musk. 
Called  also  sumlrli,  and  invuiljourou.  —  Muak  thlBtle  ( Hot. ), 
a  species  of  tlnstle  {t'lii'liiirs  iii/tm}S),  having  Hue  large 
tiowers,  and  leaves  snudling  strongly  of  musk. -Musk 
tortoise.  Musk  turtle(Z(yn/.  1,  a  small  American  fresh-water 
tortoise  (Aromovhelijs,  or  t>zotfiera,  odorata),  which  has 
A  distinct  odor  of  inuak  ;  — called  also  stinkpot. 

Musk  (musk).  V.  t.     To  perfume  with  musk. 

Mus'lca-dol  (mus'kil-dSl'),  «•     See  Muscadel. 

Mus'kat  (iiiuVkat),  71.     See  Muscat. 

Mus'keMunge  (mus'kSl-ianj),  n.  [From  the  Amer. 
Indian  name.]  {Zool.)  A  large  American  pike  (Plsornn- 
lilior)  found  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other  Northern 
lakes,  and  in  the  St.  Laurence  River.  It  is  valued  as  a 
food  fish.  [Written  also  maskaUvnge,  viaskinonge^  mus- 
,7:aUonge,  muskdlonge,  und  muskelunjeh.^ 


Miiskullini-c.       \.J         ^3      - 

Musket  (mus'kSt),  7).  [F.  mousfjnet.  It.  moschetto, 
'formerly,  a  kind  of  hawk  ;  cf.  OF.  uwusket,  moschet,  a 
-kind  of  hawk  or  falcon,  F.  mouchet,  prop.,  a  little  fly 
•(the  hawk  prob.  being  named  from  its  small  size),  fr.  L. 
inusca  a  fly.  Cf.  Mosquito.]  [Sometimes  written  also 
musqtict.']     1.  {Zool.)  The  male  of  the  sparrow  hawk. 

2.  A  species  of  firearm  formerly  carried  by  the  in- 
lautry  of  an  army.  It  was  originally  fired  by  means  of  a 
match,  or  matchlock,  for  whicli  several  mechanical  appli- 
ances (including  the  flintlock,  and  finally  the  percussion 
lock)  were  successively  substituted.  This  arm  has  been 
:generally  superseded  by  the  rifle. 

Mus'ket-eer'  (-er'),  7i.  [F.  monsgnetaire  :  cf.  It.  mos- 
■chettitre.']     A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

Mus-ke'to  (nuis-ke'to\  n.     See  Mosquito. 

Mus'ket-oon'  (mus'k6t-oon'),  71.  [F.  mousqueton  ;  cf. 
St.  /iKischcttone.'}     1.  A  short  nnisket. 

2.  One  who  is  armed  with  such  a  musket. 

Mus'ket-ry  (-kSt-ry),  71.  [F.  vionsqneterie ;  cf.  It. 
^mosche(teriaJ\     1.  Muskuts,  collectively. 

2.  Tlie  fire  of  muskets.  Motlerj. 

Muskl-ness  (musk'T-n6s),  77.  The  quality  or  state 
■of  being  musky  ;  the  scent  of  musk. 

Musk'zuel'bn  (musk'mSl'iin),  n.  [^Mnsk  -f-  vulon.'[ 
(Bat.)  Tlie  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceons  plant  (Cucumis 
Melu),  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  and  cultivated 
in  many  varieties,  the  principal  sorts  being  the  canta- 
loupe, of  oval  form  and  yellowish  flesh,  and  the  smaller 
nutmop  melon  with  greenish  flesh.    See  Illiist,  of  Melon. 

Mus-ko'gees  (mUs-ko'gez),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Muskogee 
■^-ge).  {L'ehnol.)  A  powerful  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  that  formerly  occupied  the  region  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  They  constituted  a  large  part  of 
*he  Creek  confederacy.     [Written  also  Muscogees.l 

Musk'rat' (niusk'rat'),  n.  1.  {Zool.)  ANorth  Amer- 
ican  aquatic    fur- 

bearing  rodent 
{Fiber  zibethi- 
■  cus').  It  resem- 
bles a  rat  in  color 
and  in  having  a 
long  scaly  tail,  but 
the  tail  is  com- 
pressed, tlie  hind 
feet  are  webbed, 
and  the  ears  are 
concealed  in  tlie 
fur.     It  has  scent 


Muskrat. 


glands  which  secrete  a  substance  having  a  strong  odor  of 
musk.   Called  also  mvsqunsh,  musk  beaver,  and  ondatra. 

2.  (Zool.)  Tlie  musk  shrew. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  desman. 

Musk'wood'  (-wood'),  71.  [So  called  from  its  fra- 
graiii-e.]  {Hot.)  (a)  The  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree  of 
the  Mahogany  family  {Moschnrijliim  Swnrtzii).  (6)  The 
wood  of  an  Australian  tree  {Euri/bia  argnphylla). 


Musk'y  (niilnk'j?),  a.  Having  an  odor  of  muhk,  or 
Homi'vvhat  liku  iiiimk,  Milton. 

Mus'lim  (niu/'lTiii),  71.     See  M08LBM. 

Mus'llU  (niuz'lln).  n.  [F.  inoiissclijie ;  cf.  It.  inusso- 
liiii>,  iniissolo,  Sp,  jint.selina  ;  all  (rom  Mossoul  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ar.  M'tiisH,  Syr.  Mauzol,  Muzol,  Mosul, 
wliero  it  was  first  maniifactiirud.  Cf.  Mull  a  kind  of 
cloth.]  A  thin  cotton  <doth,  white,  dyed,  or  printed.  The 
nann.1  is  also  applic.l  to  coarser  and  heavier  cotton  goods  ; 
as,  shirting  and  tdiLL-ting  ?«««//>(*. 

MuBlIn  cambric.  Si-e  Cambric.  —  MuBlln  delaine,  a  light 
woolrn  fabric  lor  women's  dresses,  bee  Delainc.  nVrit- 
ten  also  iit"i/s.srline  dc  luijl/i.] 

Mus'ltn-et' (-J5t')»  "■  [F,  inoussclinetle.'\  A  sort  of 
ciMi-.i'  iif  light  cotton  flotli. 

IVIus'lllOR  (iiius'iii5ii),  V.  [L,  mnsmo,  viusimo,  a  Sar- 
'liiii. Ill  animal ;  cf.  Gr. /nouo'juwi'.]    {Zool.)  See  Muuflon. 

Mu  so-ma'ni-a  (itiu'zu-ina'nt-A),7i.  See  Musicomania. 

Mus'quash  ( muh'kwSsh),  71.   [American  Indian  name.] 

{Z""l.)    Si'..'    .Mt'.SKItAT. 

Muaquaah  root  il!of.)j  an  umbelliferouB  plant  (Cirutn 
mnviiliita).,  having  a  poisonous  root.  See  Watek  HEMLOCK. 

II  Mus'quaw  (mus^kwa),  n.  [American  Indian  name.] 
(Z"'iil.)  i'hti  AiiK-rican  black  bear.     See  Beau. 

IVIus''quet  (niu.s'kPt),  71.    See  Musket.     lOb.';.'] 

IHus-qul'tO  (nius-ke'tu),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Mo.squito. 

IHus'role  {  (muz'rol;  'J77),  n.      [F.  muserollc,  fr.  oni- 

IVIus''rol  I  stall  a  muzzle,  OF.  viusel.  Sec  Muzzle.] 
The  Muse  band  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Muss  (inTis),  7u  [Cf.  OF.  monschc  a  fly,  alao,  the 
play  called  muss,  fr.  L.  niusca  a  fly.]  A  scramble,  a.s 
when  Muall  objects  are  thrown  down,  to  bo  taken  by 
those  who  can  seize  them;  a  confused  tjtruggle.        S/tak. 

Muss,  71.  A  state  of  confu-sion  or  disorder; — prob. 
variant  of  wciSf  but  influenced  by  muss,  a  scramble. 
ICol/.x/.  U.  S.'\ 

Muss,  V.  t.  \i7np.  &  p.  ]),  Mussed  (must) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  7(.  Mussing.]    To  disarrange,  as  clothing  ;  to  rumple. 

IColloq.    U.  S.) 

Muss,  n.  [Cf.  OE.  mus  a  mouse.  See  Mouse.]  A 
term  of  endearment.     \_Obs.'\     See  Mouse.       B.  Jonson. 

Mus'sel  (mus's'l),  n.  [See  Muscle,  3.]  1.  {ZoYA.) 
Any  one  of  many  species  of  marine  bivalve  shells  nf  the 
genus  Mytilus,  and  related  genera,  of  the  family  Mytiii- 
dx.  The  common  mussel  {3fytiliis  edulis;  see  Illusf. 
under  Byssus),  and  the  larger,  or  horse,  mussel  {Modioln 
modiolus),  inhabiting  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  edible.  The  former  is  extensively  used  as 
food  in  Europe. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  Anyone  of  numerous  species  of  Vnio,  and 
relat»-d  fresh-water  genera ;  —  called  also  river  niussel. 
See  Naiad,  and  Unio. 

Muaael  digger  (Zool.),  the  grayback  whale.    See  Gi-ay 

U'lnilf,  \inJer  Gr.AY. 

Mus  si-ta'tion.  (mus^sT-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  mussitatio 
sui^prrssiou  of  the  voice,  fr.  inussitare  to  be  silent,  to 
murmur.]     A  speaking  in  a  low  tone  ;  mumbling.  [0&.S.] 

Mus'slte  (mus'sit),  7i.  {Mi7i.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene, 
from  the  Mnssa  Alp  in  Piedmont ;  diopside. 

Mus'SUl-man  (nuis'sul-m«n),  n.  ;  pi.  Mussulmans 
{-man/.).  [Ar.  niusliinm,  pi.  of  musllni :  cf.  F.  &  Sp. 
iHJis'ilnian.     See  Moslem.]    A  Mohammedan  ;  a  Mo.slem. 

Mus  SUl-man'ic  (-man'Tk),  (/.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like-,  tlie  Miis-sulmans,  or  their  customs:  Mohammedan. 

Mus'SUl-man-lsh  (-mou-Tsh),  a.     Moliammedan. 

Mus'SUl-nian-lsm  (-Tz'm),  71.     Mohammedanism. 

Mus'SUl-man-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  Moslems. 

Muss'y  U'lii^'y))  "■  [From  2d  Muss.]  Disarranged  ; 
rumpled.     [Colloq.    U.  S.'] 

Must  (must),  V.  i.  or  oitxilia7'y.  [OE.  7noste,  a  pret. 
generally  meaning,  could,  was  free  to,  pres.  wot,  moot, 
AS.  7itdsfe,  pret.,  mot,  pres.  ;  akin  to  D.  7noetan  to  be 
obliged,  OS.  7not'm  to  be  free,  to  be  obliged,  OHG.  7/iMO- 
2an,  G.  muss€7i  to  be  obliged,  Sw.  maste  must,  Goth,  ga- 
mota7i  to  have  place,  liave  room,  be  able  ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  To  be  obliged  ;  to  be  necessitated  ;  —  express- 
ing either  physical  or  moral  necessity ;  as,  a  man  must 
eat  for  nourishment ;  we  must  submit  to  the  laws. 

2.  To  be  morally  required ;  to  be  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  a  certain  quality,  character,  end,  or  result ;  as,  he 
must  reconsider  the  matter  ;  he  must  have  been  insane. 
Likewise  mv!.t  the  deacons  be  grave.        1  Tim.  iii.  S. 

^rorcover,  he  [a  bishop]  must  liave  a  good  report  of  thcni 
which  lire  without.  1  Tim.  iii.  7. 

(^^  The  principal  verb,  if  easily  supplied  by  the  mind, 
was  formerly  often  omitted  when  must  was  used ;  as,  I 
inust  away.    "  1 7nust  to  Coventry."     Skak. 

Must,  71.  [AS.  7nust,  fr.  L.  7nusltim  (sc.  t'inum),  from 
mustus  young,  new,  fresh.  Cf.  Mustard.]  1.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  gi'ape,  or  other  fruit,  before  fennen- 
tation.     '*  These  men  beu  full  of  77iust." 

}Vycl if  {Acts  ii.  13). 
No  fernientinfT  mnst  fills  .  .  .  the  deep  vats.     Lon<}/clloit'. 

2.  [Cf.  Musty.]    Mustiness. 

Must.  V.  t.  &  i.     To  make  musty  ;  to  become  musty. 

Mus'tac  (mus'tilk),  71.  [F.  mottstac.'\  {Zool.)  A  small 
tufted  monkey. 

Mustache'  (mus-tasl/ ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Mustaches  f-ez). 
[Written  also  moustache.}  [F.  7noustac/ie,  It.  mostnccio 
visapo,  mostacchio  mustache,  fr.  Gr.  (i.v<jTa^  upper  lip 
and  tlie  beard  upon  it;  cf.  fj.d(na$  mouth:  cf.  Sp.  iitos- 
tacho.']  1.  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows  on  the 
upper  lip  ;  hair  left  growing  above  the  mouth. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  A  West  African  monkey  {Cercopithrms 
cephus).  It  has  yellow  whiskers,  and  a  triangular  blue 
mark  on  the  nose. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  conspicuous  stripe  of  color  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  beneath  the  eye  of  a  bird. 

Mus-ta'chlO  (mus-ta'shi;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Mustachios 
(-shoz).     A  mustache.  Lmigfellow. 

Mus-ta'chloed  (-shod),  a.     Having  mustachios. 

MuS''ta-in)a  (mus'ti-e'ba),  n.  {Bot.)  A  close-grained, 
heavy  wood  of  a  brownish  color,  brought  from  Brazil, 


and  used  in  turning,  for  making  the  liandles  of  toolfl,  and 

the  liktT.     [Written  ahto  7itQ.^tntiil>a.'\  McKlrath. 

Mus'tang  (niQh'tSng),  71.  [Sp. /Aii^ir^c/Io  belonging  to 
the  grazi<^r»),  strayed,  wild.]  {Zool.)  The  half-wild  horne 
of  the  phtins  in  Mexico,  California,  etc.  It  is  small, 
hardy,  and  eattity  MUHtained. 

Miutan({  grape  (Hot.),  a  siMJcies  of  grape  f  rjY»>  caiulU 
c'insu  native  in  Arkaiiww  and  Texas.  The  berrieB  are 
small,  liglit-iolored,  with  an  acid  skin  .ind  a  sweet  pulp, 

MuS'tard  (rJlU■i'lerd),7^.  [OF.  monstarde,,  F.  montnnle, 
fr.  L.  luustum  must,  —  mustard  was  prepared  for  use  by 
being  mixed  with  must.  See  Must,  n,]  1.  {Bot.)  The 
name  of  several  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  BniAxicn 
(formerly  .Sinapi.-i),  as  whit«  mustard  {B.  alba),  black 

inuBtard  {I ^     . 

jfistrum). 


inuBtard  {B.  nigra),  wild  mustard  or  charlock  {B.  Sina- 


{ii. 


C3^Thero  arc  also  m.any  herbs  of  the  Mine  faniily 

which  are  called  7nH.s/^//v/,  and  have  more  or  lens  of  the 
flavor  of  true  mustard  ;  as,  bowyer's  iiiustard  (Le indium 
ruderal');  luslge  muatard (fS is ymbrium  ojficiitaU):  Mith- 
ndato  mustard  '  Thlaspi  arvnifi ;  tower  mustard  (Arttbis 
■perj'oliata) ;  treacle  mustard  (Kry.fimum  chciranthovlesi. 

2.  A  powder  or  a  paste  made  from  the  seeds  of  bhurk 
or  white  mustard,  used  as  a  condiment  and  a  rulM-facient. 
Taken  internally  it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  in  large 
doses  is  emetic. 

MuBtard  oil  C'hrm.),  a  substance  obtained  from  mus- 
tard, as  u  transi)arent,  volatile  and  inti'iiwdy  pungt-nt  oil. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  a  inind>er  of  anaVigous  com- 
ponnds  produced  eithernaturally  or  artificially. 

MUB-tee'  (muft-te'),  n.     See  Me.stee. 

Mus'tO-Une  (mus'tf-lin)*  "•  [L.  nmstelinus,  fr.  mus- 
tela  weasel.]  {Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
MustelidiK,  or  the  weasels  and  martens. 

Mus'ter  (mus'ter),  7^  [OE.  moustre,  OF.  mostre, 
moustre,  F.  moiitre,  IX.  7nonstra.     See  Musteb,  r. /.] 

1.  Something  shown  for  inutation;  a  pattern.     lObs.j 

2.  A  show  ;  a  display.     lObs.}  Piers  I'lowman. 

3.  An  assembling  or  review  of  troops,  as  for  parade, 
verification  of  numbers,  insi)ection,  exercise,  or  introduc- 
tion into  service. 

The  hurried  muster  of  the  Roldicrs  of  liberty.    I/awt/tome. 
See  how  in  warlike  mtistrr  they  appear, 
in  rhoniba,  and  wedges,  and  liull-iuuons,  and  wings.  Mdton. 

4.  The  sum  total  of  an  army  when  assembled  for  re- 
view and  inspection ;  the  whole  number  of  effective  men 
in  an  army. 

And  the  muster  was  thirty  thouKandfl  of  men.     Wychf. 

Ye  pulilish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and  proclaim  them 

to  amount  to  thousands.  Booker. 

5.  Any  assemblage  or  display ;  a  gathering. 

Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  reahn,  and  of  their  wives  and 
dauj^lUL-rs,  the  muster  was  great  and  (-pleutlid.  Mftcauia;/. 

Muster  book,  a  book  in  which  military  forces  are  regis- 
tered. —  Muater  file,  a  muster  roll. —Muster  master  *J/j/.), 
one  who  takes  an  account  of  troops,  and  of  tlieir  equip- 
ment; a  mustering  oliicer;  an  iuf-pector.  [A'»f/.] —  Mus- 
ter roll  (J/(7.j,  a  list  or  register  of  all  the  men  in  a  com- 
Sany,  troop,  or  regiment,  present  or  accounted  for  on  the 
ay  of  luuster.  —  To  pass  muster,  to  paas  through  a  mus- 
ter or  inspection  without  ceubure. 

Such  excuses  will  noti/us^  muster  with  God.  South. 
Mus'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mustered  (-terd) ;  p.  jtr, 
&  vb.  71.  Mustering.]  [OE.  Tiiust/en,  prop.,  to  show, 
OF.  mostrer,  7i}ustrer,  mouslrer,  vioustrer,  V.  montrer^ 
fr.  L.  7no7istrare  to  show.  See  Monster.]  1.  To  collect 
and  display  ;  to  assemble,  as  troops  for  parade,  inspec- 
tion, exercise,  or  the  like.  Spenser. 
2.  Hence  ;  To  summon  together  ;  to  enroll  in  service ; 
to  get  together.     ^^  Muste7^ing  all  its  force."        Couper. 

All  tlie  gay.fiathcrs  lie  could  muster.        L' Estrange. 

To  muster  troops  into  service  {Mil.),  to  inspect  and  enter 
troops  oil  the  muster  roll  of  the  army.  —  To  muster  troops 
out  of  service  {M<1.<,  to  register  them  for  final  pa>iiient 
and  discharge.  —  To  muster  up,  to  gather  up  ;  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  ;  to  obtain  with  some  effort  or  difficulty. 

One  of  those  who  can  iimster  up  sutficieiit  sprightUness  to  en- 
gage in  a  game  of  forfeits.  Baztitt. 

Mus'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  gathered  together  for  parade,  in- 
spection, exercise,  or  the  like  ;  to  come  together  as  parts 
of  a  force  or  body  ;  as,  his  supporters  mustered  in  force. 
'■  The  musfcri7tg  squadron."  Byron. 

Mus'tl-ly  (iims'tT-ly),  adv.    In  a  musty  state. 

Mus'ti-ness,  71.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  musty. 

Mus'ty  (mus'ty)'  ('■  ICompar.  Mustier  (-tT-er) ;  j«- 
perl.  Mustiest.]  [FroniL.  7tnistu)n  must ;  or  perh.  fr.  E. 
7noist.  Cf.  Must,  71.,  Moist.]  1.  Having  the  rank,  pun- 
gent, offensive  odor  and  taste  whicli  substances  of  organic 
origin  acquire  during  warm,  moist  weather ;  foul  or  sour 
and  fetid ;  moldy  ;  as,  7misty  com  ;  musty  books.  Harvey. 

2.  Spoiled  by  age  ;  rank  ;  stale. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  ShaJ:. 

3.  Dull;  heavy;  spiritless.  "  That  he  may  not  grow 
musfi/  and  unfit  for  conversation."  Addi.ion, 

Mu'ta-bll'l-ty  (miita-bTlt-tJ),  n.  [L,  vtutabilitas : 
cf.  F.  7nutabiUte.']  Tlie  quality  of  being  mutable,  or 
subject  to  change  or  alteration,  eitlier  in  form,  state, 
or  essential  cluaracter  ;  susceptibility  of  change  ;  change- 
ableness  ;  inconstancy  ;  variation. 

Plato  confcEsos  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of  the  wnrld 
ore  corporeal,  oodthertfore  subject  to  mutabiiirij.      ^tHhuniteet. 

Mu'ta-ble  (mu'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  mutabilis,  fr.  mutare 
to  change.  See  Move.]  1.  Capable  of  alteration ;  sub- 
ject to  change  ;  changeable  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature. 
Things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutaJ'le  nature.    South. 

2.  Changeable  ;  inconstant ;  unsettled  ;  unstable ;  fic- 
kle.    '*  Most  mutable  in  wishes.'*  Byron. 

Syn.  — Changeable;  alterable;  unstable:  unsteady; 
unsettled  :  wavering  ;  inconstant ;  vari.ible  ;  fickle. 

Mu'ta-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  mutable, 

Mu'ta-bly,  adv.     Changeably. 

Mu'ta-cism  (-sTz'm),  71.    See  Mttactsm. 

Mu^tage  (mu'taj),Ti.  [F.]  A  process  for  checking 
the  fermentation  of  the  must  of  grapes. 


use,    unite,   rude,   f ^lU,    ap,    Qm  ;    pity  ;    food,   foot ;    oat,    oil ;      cliair ;    ^  ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,   tliin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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II  Ma-tan'dnm  (mS-tSn'dQm),  n. ;  pi.  MuTAKDA  (-<i&). 
[L.,  fr.  viutare  to  chauge.]  A  thing  which  is  to  be 
changed ;  something  which  must  be  altered  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. 

md-ta'tlon  (mu-ta'sh&n),  n.  [L.  viutatio^  fr.  viulare 
to  change:  ci.F.  inuiatioJi.  See  Mutable.]  Change; 
alteration,  either  in  form  or  qualities. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  tht  superior  globe  are  no  fit 
matter  for  this  prestnt  arsument.  Bavun. 

Mutcll  (much),  71.  [Cf.  D.  inutse  a  cup,  G.  viutze. 
Cf.  Amice  a  cape.]  The  close  lineu  or  muslin  cap  of  au 
old  woman.     IProv.  Eng.  S:  Scot.'\ 

Mutcllldn  (-kill),  n.  A  liquid  measure  equal  to  four 
gills,  or  an  imperial  pint.     [Scot.'] 

Mute  (mut),  V.  t.  [L.  mutare  to  change.  See  Molt.] 
To  cast  off ;  to  molt. 

Have  I  muted  all  my  feathers  ?        Bean.  3f  Fl 

Mute,  V.  i.  &  t.  [F.  viuiir,  emeutir,  OF.  esrneliir,  fr. 
OD.  smelten,  prop.,  to  melt.  See  Smelt.]  To  eject  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  ;  —  said  of  birds.  B.  Jonson. 

Mute,  n.     The  dung  of  birds.  Hudibras. 

Mute,  a.  [L.  mutus;  cf.  Gr.  fiveiv  to  shut,  Skr.  muta 
boimd,  muka  dumb  :  cf.  OE.  muet.,  fr.  F.  muet,  a  dim.  of 
OF.  mu,  L.  viulus.']  1.  Not  speaking ;  uttering  no 
fioimd:  silent. 


All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mutet 
And  bilence  was  in  heaven. 


MiUon. 


tS^  In  law  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  miite^  when, 
upon  being  arraigned,  he  makes  no  answer,  or  does  not 
plead  directly,  or  will  not  put  himself  on  trial. 

2.  Incapable  of  speaking  ;  dumb.  Dryden. 

3-  Not  uttered  ;  unpronouuced  ;  silent ;  also,  produced 
by  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  organs  which  inter- 
rupt the  passage  of  breath ;  —  said  of  certain  letters. 
See  5th  Mute,  '2. 

4.  Not  giving  a  ringing  sound  when  struck  ;  —  said  of 
a  metal. 

Mute  swan  {ZooL ),  a  European  wild  white  swan  { Cygmts 
gibl'us),  which  produces  no  loud  notes. 

Syn.  —  Silent :   dumb ;   speechless.  —  Mute,   Silent, 
Dumb.    One  is  si/enf  who  does  not  speak;  one  is  dumb 
who  ca7i  not,  for  want  of  the  proper  organs  ;  as,  a  dutnb 
beast,  etc.  ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  we  speak  of  a  person 
as  struck  dinnb  with  astonishment,  etc.   One  is  iimte  who 
is  hnld  back  from  speaking  by  some  special  cause  ;  as,  he 
was  mitle  through  fear;  jnute  astonishment,  etc.    Such  is 
the  case  with  most  of  those  who  never  speak  from,  child- 
hood ;  they  are  not  ordinarily  </?/r/j&,  but  Tmite  because 
they  are  aeaf,  and  therefore  never  learn  to  talk ;   and 
hence  their  more  appropriate  name  is  deaf-muies. 
Thi.\v  spake  not  a  word; 
But,  Hke  dumb  statues,  or  breiithing  stones. 
Gazed  each  on  other.  S/tak. 

All  sat  mute, 
Ponderinff  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts.        Milton. 

Mute,  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  speak,  whether  from 
physical  inability,  unwillingness,  or  otlier  cause.  Specif- 
ically ;  (a)  One  who,  from  deafness,  cither  congenital  or 
from  early  life,  is  unable  to  use  articulate  language;  a 
deaf-mute,  (ft)  A  person  employed  by  undertakers  at  a 
funeral,  (c)  A  person  whose  part  in  a  play  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  speak,  {d)  Among  the  Turks,  an  officer  or 
attendant  who  ia  selected  for  his  place  because  lie  can 
not  speak. 

2.  {Phon.)  A  letter  which  represents  no  sound;  a  si- 
lent letter  ;  also,  a  close  articulation  ;  an  element  of 
speech  formed  by  a  position  of  the  mouth  organs  which 
stops  the  passage  of  the  breath  ;  as, ;?,  ft,  rf,  g,  k,  t. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  little  utensil  made  of  brass, ivory, or  other 
material,  so  formed  that  it  can  be  fixed  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion on  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  or  similar  instrument,  in 
order  to  deaden  or  soften  the  tone. 

Mute'-hlll'  (-hilO,  ".    See  JIoot-hill.     IScnt.'] 

Mutely,  odv.  Without  uttering  words  or  sounds  ;  iu 
a  mute  manner;  silently. 

Mute'nesS)  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mute ; 
epeerhlessness. 

Mu'tlc   (niu'ttk),  )   a.     [L.  vinticus,  for  muti- 

Mu'tl-COUS  (mu'tt-kus),  f  Ins.  See  Mutilate.]  {Bot. 
&  Zo'A.)  Without  a  point  or  pointi^d  process  ;  blunt. 

Mu'tl-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  nnidhitns,  p.  p.  of  mnlUare 
to  mutilate,  f r.  inn/dus  maimed  ;  cf.  lir.  /au'tiAos,  /j-CtuXo-;. 
Cf.  Mutton.]  1.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost,  an  impor- 
tant part ;  mutilated.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Zo'bl.)  Having  finlike  appendages  or  flukes  instead 
of  lee?,  as  a  cetacean. 

Mu'tl-late,  n.     {Zo'ol.)  A  cetacean,  or  a  slrenian. 

Mu'tl-late  (-lat),  r.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mutilated  {-W- 
tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mutilating  (-la'tlng).]  1.  To  cut 
off  or  remove  a  limb  or  essential  part  of ;  to  maim  ;  to 
cripple  ;  to  hack  ;  as,  to  mutHnte  the  body,  a  statue,  etc. 

2.  To  destroy  or  remove  a  material  part  of,  so  as  to 
render  imperfect;  as,  to  jnutilatc  tlie  orations  of  Cicero. 

Amonc  the  mwfi7«ff'/ pncta  nf  utili'iiiity,  there  is  none  whnso 
irncmcntH  arc  bo  bfJiutiftil  fi>  tli.-si;  ui  Srippho.  A'h/iswi. 

Mutilated  Rear,  Mutilated  wheel  i  .\f'rr/i.\  a  gear  wheel 
from  a  portion  of  wtiosi;  iM-riphcry  tho  cofe.  .re  omitted. 
It  j«  used  for  giving  interiuittent  movements. 

Mu'ti-Ia'tlon  (-la'Hliun), ;;.  [L.  mnfilafio  :  cf.  F.  mu- 
ttlfitton.'}  The  act  of  mutilating,  or  the  state  of  being 
mutilatfMJ  ;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or  of  an  essential  part. 

Mu'tl-la'tor  diiu'tl-Ia'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  7nutihfe^lr.^ 
Om*  who  mutilatft*. 

Mu'tl-lous  (-iri«),  a.  [L.  wntihis.  See  Mutilate.] 
.MiiMl;it*d  ;  defccrtivc;  imperfect.      \()f,s.'\ 

Mu'tlUO(mu'tTn),n,    [V.  mvtin.]    A  mutineer.  [Oftj.] 

Mu'tlne,  V.  i.     fF.  mutinnr.]     To  mutiny.     [Oft^.] 

Mu'tlneer'  (nm'tl-ner'),  n.  [See  Mutiny.]  One 
guiUy  of  iniitinv. 

Mut'lng  (mtStTntO,  ».    Hung  of  hIrdB. 

Mu'tl-nous  ^mu'tf-nriH),  ft.     [See  Mutiny.]    Diflposed 

I  inntiiiy  :  in  a  fitato  <>i  mutiny;  characterized  by  mu- 


tiny;  bf-ditions;  inHubordinat 

Th(;  city  wnn  licp^iminL*  mutinf-uf:. 

—  Mu'tl-nouB-ly,  '"/r.  —  Mu'tl-nous-neBs.  n 


by 

^fncau^a}/. 


Mn'tl-ny  (mu'tl-ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Muttkies  (-nTz).  [From 
muliiie  to  mutiny,  fr.  F.  se  mutiner^  fr.  F.  miitin  stub- 
born, mutinous,  fr.  OF.  meute  riot,  LL.  movitd,  fr.  itio- 
vitus,  for  L.  niotus,  p.  p.  of  movere  to  move.    See  Move.] 

1.  Insurrection  against  constituted  authority,  partic- 
ularly military  or  naval  authority ;  concerted  revolt 
against  the  rules  of  disciphne  or  tlie  lawful  commands  of 
a  superior  officer ;  hence,  generally,  forcible  resistance 
to  rightful  authority  ;  insubordination. 

In  every  mvtmy  againet  the  discipline  of  the  cdlotre,  he  was 
the  ringleader.  Matjaulay. 

2.  Violent  commotion;  tumult;  strife.     [06.J.] 

To  rai^e  a  miitnii/  betwixt  yourselves.  Shak. 

Mutiny  act  {Ltno,  an  Englisli  statute  reeuacted  annu- 
ally to  puuisii  mutiny  and  desertion.  Wharlon, 

Syn.  —  See  Insurrection. 

Mu'tl-ny,  V.  I,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mutinied  (-nld) :  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Mutinying  (-uT-ing).]  1.  To  rise  against,  or 
refuse  to  obey,  lawful  authority  in  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice; to  excite,  or  to  be  guilty  of,  mutiny  or  mutinous 
conduct ;  to  revolt  against  one's  superior  officer,  or  any 
rightful  authority. 

2.  To  fall  int_o  strife  ;  to  quarrel.     [Obs.'\  Shah. 

Mut'lsm  (mut'Iz'm),  w.  Tlie  condition,  state,  or  habit, 
of  being  mute,  or  without  speech.  Jtlar  Midler. 

Mut'ter  (iniit'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muttered 
(-terd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  7i.  Muttering.]  [Prob.  of  imita- 
tive origin  ;  cf.  L.  7)iut/ire,  iiuiHre.]  1.  To  utter  words 
indistinctly  or  with  a  low  voice  and  lips  partly  closed ; 
esp.,to  utter  indistinct  complaints  or  angry  expressions; 
to  grumble  ;  to  growl. 

Wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter.        Is.  viii.  19. 
Meantime  your  filthy  lorei^jner  will  stare. 
And  mutter  to  himself.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 

Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls.    Pojje. 

Mutator,  V.  t.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulations, 
or  with  a  low  voice  ;  as,  to  7nuf(er  threats.  Shak. 

Mut'ter,  -n.     Repressed  or  obscure  utterance. 

Mut'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  mutters. 

Mut'ter-lng-ly,  odv.  With  a  low  voice  and  indistinct 
artindation  ;  in  a  muttering  manner. 

Mut'ton  (niut't'n),  71.  [OE.  motoim,  OF.  mofon,  7nol- 
lon^  a  sheep,  wether,  F.  vwnton,  LL.  multo,  l»y  trans- 
position of  I  fr.  L.  7mitilus  mutilated.    See  Mutilate.] 

1.  A  sheep.     [Obs.'\  Cbapnnm. 
Nut  so  much  ground  as  will  feed  a  mutton.    Sir  II.  Si(hii:if. 

Muttons,  beeves,  and  porkers  are  good  old  words  for  the  living 
quadrupeds.  Ilallam. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  sheep. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef.  Sw^t. 

3.  A  loose  woman;  a  prostitute.     [Obs.'] 

Mutton  bird  (Zo'ul.),  the  Australian  short-tailed  petrel 
(i^ccfris  brcvicaudits).  —  Mutton  chop,  a  rib  of  mutton  for 
broiling,  with  the  end  of  the  bone  at  the  smaller  part 
chopped  off.  —  Mutton  fiah  (ZnoL),  tlie  American  eelpout. 
See  Eelpout.  —Mutton  fist,  a  big  brawny  tist  or  hand. 
[Colloij.]  Dnjdrn.-^TAuttoTi  monger,  a  pimp.  [Lmv  A: 
Obs.\  Chnprnan.  —To  return  to  one's  muttons.  [A  trans- 
lation of  a  phrase  from  a  lar<c  liv  I'e  Briu-vs,  y  iri,<nis 
(17103  viou(ons\ct  us  return  to  our  slicep.j  To  n'turn  to 
one's  topic,  subject  of  discustiou,  etc.    [liumoruas] 

I  willingly  return  to  mrj  muttons.     II.  H,  Jhiueis. 

Mut'ton-y  (-y),  a.  Like  mutton  ;  having  a  flavor  of 
mutton. 

Mu'tU-al  (mu'tu-rtl;  135),^.  [F.i^uttuel.'L.innUius, 
orig.,  exchanged,  borrowed,  lent;  akin  to  mutare  to 
change.  8eeMUTABLE.]  1.  Reciprocally  acting  or  related  ; 
reciprocally  receiving  and  giving  ;  reciprocally  given  and 
received;  reciprocal;  interchanged;  as,  7Jtu/(t«/ love,  ad- 
vantage, assistance,  aversion,  etc. 

Conspiracy  and  mutual  promise.       Sir  T.  More. 
Happy  in  our  mutual  help. 
And  mutual  love.  Miltnn. 

A  certain  shyness  on  such  subjects,  which  was  mutual  between 
the  bistere.  (,\  J'Uol. 

2.  Possessed,  experienced,  or  done  by  two  or  more 
persons  or  thmga  at  the  same  time  ;  common  ;  joint ;  as, 
mutual  happiness  ;  a  mutual  effort.  Burke. 

A  vast  ncceK?inn  of  misery  and  woe  from  the  mutual  weeping, 
and  wuihn-,  and  gnushiii-  of  teeth.  linnthy. 

.  (^^  This  use  of  mutiud  as  synonvmous  with  cminnon 
is  inconsistent  with  the  id.'a  of  interrhange,  or  reciprocal 
relation,  which  properly  belongs  to  it:  but  tli.-word  has 
been  so  used  by  many  writers  of  Inch  authority.  Tlie 
present  tendency  is  toward  a  careful  discrimination. 

Jfutuaf,  ns.Tdhnsnn  will  tell  ua.  means  somothiuK  reciprocal, 
agiving  and  taking.    How  could  i>e(iple  have  mutmd  nnccstoie  ■; 

F.  Harrison. 

Mutual  Insurance,  agreement  among  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  insur.'  c.Kh  other  against  lose,  as  bv  fire,  death,  or 
accident.  —  Mutual  insurance  company,  one  wliich  does  a 
business  of  insurance  on  the  nnitiial  principle,  the  policy 
holders  Bliaring  losses  and  protits  pm  nita. 

Syn.  —  Reciprocal:  interchanged;  common. 

Mu'tU-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  w.  {F.thics)  The  doctrine  of 
mutual  (Icpi-ndence  as  the  condition  of  iri<lividu;d  and 
social  welfarf*.  F.  Harrison.    II.  Spencer.    Malloek. 

Mu'tU-al'i-ty(-:1I'I-ty),n.  [CtY.  invtualitf.']  1.  The 
quality  of  correlation;  reciprocation;  interchango  ;  in- 
teraction ;  interdependence. 

2.   (/.air)  Iteciprocity  of  confliderntion.  Wharton. 

Mu'tU-aMy  (mu'tu-f/1-Ij?),  adv.     In  a  mutual  nuuiuer. 

Mu'tU-a-vy  (-S-rJ),  n.  [L.  7nn(narius  nnitiial.  Seo 
MuTUATiON.]  {Line)  One  who  borrows  personal  chat- 
tels wliich  are  to  be  consumed  by  him,  and  wliicli  ho  is  to 
return  or  repay  in  kind.  Bnnvier. 

Mu'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  V.  [L.  nnilHfi/io,  fr.  ntntuare, 
mulunri,  to  borrow,  fr.  mu/iiu.v.  See  Mutual.]  The  act 
of  borrowing  or  exchanging.     [Obs.]  Up.  JfnlL 

Mu'tule  Oiiu'tul),  n.  fF.,  fr.  L.mntfdns.'\  {Arch.) 
A  projecting  block  worked  under  llio  corona  of  tliw 
Doric  cornice,  in   the   same   situation  as  the  modilliou 


of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders.  See  Ulust.  of 
<^UTTA.  Ox/.  Gloss. 

Mux  (miiks),  n.  [Cf.  Mixen.]  Dirt;  filth;  muck. 
[Prov.  E7ig.'\  Grose. 

Mux,  V.  t.  To  mix  in  an  untidy  and  offensive  way ;  to 
make  a  mess  of.     [Prov.  Eng.  ;  Colloq.  U.  A'.] 

Mux'y  (-J),  a.  Soft,  sticky,  and  dirty.  [Prov.  Eng.'] 
See  MucKSY. 

Muz'a-rab  (mooz'^-rSb),  n.  [Sp.  mozarabe.  from  Ar. 
inosfa'rib,  a  name  applied  to  strange  tribes  living  among- 
the  Arabs.]  {Eccl  Hist.)  One  of  a  deuoniination  of 
Christians  formerly  living  under  the  government  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  having  a  liturgy  and  ritual  of  their 
own.     [Written  also  Mozarab,  Mosturab.']    Branded-  C. 

Muz'a-rab'lc  (-rSb'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Muzarabs ;  as,  the  Muzarabic  liturgy.  [Written  also 
Moznrabir.] 

Muz'zl-ness  (muz'zT-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  beintr  muzzy. 

Muz'zle  (iiluz'z'l),  n.  [OE.  mosel,  OF.  7nvs€l,  F.  viu- 
seau  muzzle  or  snout,  LL.  7nnsellus,  fr.  nn/si/s,  inorsus. 
See  Muse,  v.  f.,  and  cf.  Morsel.]  1.  The  projecting 
mouth  and  nose  of  a  quadruped,  as  of  a  horse  ;  a  snout. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  thing  ;  the  end  for  entrance  or  dis- 
charge ;  as,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

3.  A  fastening  or  covering  (as  a  band  or  cage)  for  the 
mouth  of  an  animal,  to  prevent  eating  or  vicious  biting. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound.    Dryden. 

Muzzle  Bight.    {6'(/«.)  See  Dispart,  7i.,  2. 

Muz'zle,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muzzled  (-z'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  71.  Muzzling  (-zling).]  [F.  muse/er.]  1.  To  bind 
the  mouth  of;  to  fasten  the  mouth  of ,  so  as  to  prevent 
biting  or  eating  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  bind  ;  to  sheathe ; 
to  restrain  from  speech  or  action.  **My  dagger  7tiitz- 
zled.''  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  tlie  ox  when  he  trcadeth  out  the  corn. 

Ik-ut.  sxv.  4. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  closed  mouth.  [  Obs.  ]  L' Estrange, 

Muz'zle,  7\  i.     To  bring  the  mouth  or  muzzle  near. 

The  bear  muzzles  and  smells  to  him.     Z' F.itran[je. 

Muz'zle-load'er  (-lod'er),  n.  A  firearm  which  re- 
ceives its  charge  through  the  muzzle,  as  distinguished 
from  one  which  is  loaded  at  the  breech. 

Muz'zle— load ''Ing,  a.  Receiving  its  charge  through 
the  muzzle  ;  as,  a  muzzlc-loadi7ig  rifle. 

Muz'zy  (-zy),  a.  [Cf.  E.  muse.}  Absent-minded; 
dazed;  muddled;  stupid. 

The  whole  company  stared  at  mc  with  a  whimfiicnl,  vwszjr 
look,  like  men  whose  senses  were  a  little  obfuscated  bv  beer 
rather  than  wine.  |('-  Innifj. 

My  (mi),  a.  &  poss.  proTi.  [OE.  mi,  fr.  min.  See 
Mine,  and  cf.,  for  loss  ot  ?),  A,  «.,  An,  a.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  me  ;  —  used  always  attributively  ;  as,  7ny  body ;  my 
book;  —  7ni7ie  is  used  in  the  predicate;  as, 'the  book  is 
7)tine.     See  Mine. 

[|  My'a  (uii'a),  n.  [L.  mija  a  kuid  of  mussel.]  {Zool.^ 
A  genus  of  bivalve  muUusks,  including  ..-v.     . 

the  common  long,  or  soft-shelled,  clam. 

[|  My-al'gl-a  (mt-51'jI-A),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  fxv^  muscle  +  oA-yos  paiu.]  (Med.) 
Pain  in  tlie  muscles  ;  muscular  rheuma- 
tism or  neuralgia. 

My-all'  wood' (mt-al' wood')-  (Bat.) 
A  durable,  fragrant,  and  dark-colored 
Australian  wood,  used  by  the  natives 
for  spears.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
small  tree  Acacia  homolopkylla. 

II  My-a'ri-a  (mt-a'iT-a)',  7i.  pi.  [NL.] I 
{Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  bivalve  nioUusks 
of  which  the  common  clam  {Myit)  is  the 
type. 

l|My-ce'll-Um(mt-se'lT-nm),7?.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  fxvKTi^  a  mushroom.]  {Bot.)  The 
white  threads  or  filamentous  growth 
from  which  a  mushroom  or  fungus  is 
developed ;  the  so-called  mushroom  ^f-y^^  I'-f;,  "S!?!,^ 
spawn.  —  My-ce'11-al  {-a}),  a. 

Myc'e-lold  (mls'e-loid  or  mi'se-),  a. 
[Mi/celium  -j-  -oid.]  {Bot.)  ReseuibUug 
mycelivim. 

II  My-ce'tes  (mt-se'tez),  71.    [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  fiu*a)TiJs  a  bellower,  Ir.  fiVKaadai  to 
bellow.]    (Zoid.)  A  genus  of  South  American  monkeys, 
iiicbi<ling  the  howlers.     See  Howleh,  "_',  and  Jllust. 

Myc'e-told  (mTs'e-toid  or  mi'se-),  a.  [Gr.  juuwtj?, 
-7JT0?,  a  fungus-}-  -aid.'}     {Bot.)  Resembling  a  fungus. 

II  My'CO-der'ma  (mik^i-der'ma),  «.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
fiuKT)?  a  fungus  -|-  Stp/xa  skin.]  1.  (Biol.)  One  of  the 
forms  in  wliich  bacteria  group  themselves;  a  more  -d^ 
less  thick  layer  of  motionless  but  living  bacteria,  formed 
by  the  bacteria  uniting  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  developed.  This  production  differs  from 
the  zobgla-a  stage  of  bacteria  by  not  having  the  interme- 
diary mucous  substance. 

2.  A  genus  of  microorgiinisnia  of  which  the  acetic  fer- 
ment (Mi/coderma  are(i),  which  converts  alcoholic  fluids 
into  vinegar,  is  a  reiirescntative.     Cf.  Mother. 

My'co-log'Ic  (nii'kn-loj'Tk),  t  a.   Of  or  relating  to  my- 

My'co-log'lc-al  (-T-k^l).        (     cology,  or  the  fungi. 

My-col'o  gist  (mt-kflKo-jTst),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in,  or  who  .studies,  mycology. 

My-col'o-gy  (-J5')»  »•  [Gr.  /uvktjs  fungus  -f-  -logi/.] 
'\  li:it  biJMK h  of  botanical  science  which  relates  to  the 
mushro(Jiiis  and  other  fungi. 

My^'co-mel'lc  (mi'kft-mffl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  (Bpurious)  fiv- 
K05  mucuH  (L.  mucus)  -f  /itAi  honey.]  {C'liem.)  rcrtain- 
iiig  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid  of  tho 
alloxan  group,  obtained  as  a  honey-yellow  powder.  Its 
Holiitioiiw  liave  a  gcliitinous  consistency. 

My'CO-pro'tO-ln  (-i>rG'tr-Tn),  «.  [Gr.  (spurious)  hiOkoc 
nimiiH  (L.  niiirus)  -f  K.  protei7i.'\  {Biol.)  The  prutoplos- 
niie  niattrr  of  wliich  bacteria  are  composed. 

My'cose  (-kos).  7/.   [Gr. /uu«7jc  a  mushroom.]  {Chem.") 
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A  variety  of  siifyar,  isomeric  with  suorose  ana'  obtained 
from  certain  li('ht>ii8  and  fungi.  Called  also  trt/iuhsc. 
[Written  also  mykose.'] 

It  Myc'o-thrls  (mTk'ft-thiTkfl),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (spn- 
riouH)  /xOxos  mucus  (L.  mucus)  +  Qpi^-,  Tpt^os,  hair.] 
(Jiiol.)  Tho  chivin  of  niicnx-onci  formed  by  tlm  divinion 
of  tlic  microrocci  in  niultiiilication. 

My-da'le-lne  (nii-.iri'i;^-Tn  or  -en),  7j.  [Gr,  ^vSai'to 
be  clammy  (from  (UM;ay).]  {Plnjaiul.  Chan.)  A  toxic 
alkaloid  (ptomaine)  obtained  from  putrid  flenh  and  from 
herring  brines.  As  a  poison  it  is  said  to  excite  profuwe 
diarrhicii,  vnniiting,  and  interttinal  inrtannnation.  lineyrr. 

Myd'a  tox'ln  {iiiTd'.i-t5ks'in),  7i.  [Gr.  fjivSau  to  be 
clammy  (frum  dt^ray)  -f  /ox'u;  +  -m.]  {Physiol.  Chcili.) 
A  poisonous  amido  acid,  OnHjaNOj,  8eparated  by  Brieger 
from  decaying  horaetlesh.  la  physiological  action,  it  is 
similar  to  curare. 

II  Myd'a-ua  (mTd'ii-us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fxvSau  to  bo 
clammy  or  damp.]     (Z'>'>/..)  Tlie  tcledu. 

II  My-drl^a-sls  (mt-dri'iV-sTs),  71.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fivSpia- 
o-i?.]  {Physiol.  &  Med.)  A  long-continued  or  cxcesbive 
dilatation  of  tlia  pupil  of  tlte  eye. 

Myd'ri-at'ic  (mtd'rl-iit'Tk),  a.  Causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  —  n.  A  mydriatic  mediciue  or  agent,  as  bella- 
donna. 

tl  My'e-len-ceph'a-la  (ml't-lSn-sSfi-li),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Sec  Myelencei'ualon.]     {Zo'oL)  Same  as  Vertebrata. 

My'e-len'ce-phal'lc(-lSn/so-fitl'Tk),  a.  {Aimt.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nivelencephalou  ;  cerebro-spinal. 

II  My''e-len-ceph'a-lon(-lSn-86f'il-15u),7(.  [NL.,from 
Gr.  jUueAd?  nianow  +  E.  encephalon.']  {Anat.)  {u)  The 
brain  and  spinal  covd  ;  tlie  cerebro-.ipinal  axis  ;  the  neu- 
ron. Sometimes  abbreviated  to  myclencephul.  (/>)  Tlia 
metencepliaion.  Huxley. 

My^e-len-ceph'a-lous  C-ltts),  a.  {Zo6l.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tlie  Myelencephala. 

My'e-lln  (nii'e-lTn),  7i.  [Gr.juueAo?  marrow.]  {Physiol. 
Cheiii.)  {a)  A  soft  wliite  substance  constituting  the 
medullary  slieaths  of  nerve  fibers,  and  composed  mainly 
of  cholesterin,  lecitliin,  cerebrin,  albumin,  and  some  fat. 
(/j)  One  of  a  group  of  phospliorized  principles  occurring 
in  nerve  tissue,  botli  in  tlie  brain  and  nerve  fibers. 

II  My^e-U'tls  (mi'^-li'tts),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  /iveAo'c 
marrow  +  -itis.'\  {Med.)  Intlammatiou  of  the  spinal 
marrow  or  its  membranes. 

My'e-lo-ccele  i^ini'e-lo-ser).  "-  [Gr.  fivcKo';  marrow 
+  KoiAo?  liollow.j  (^Anat.)  The  ceutral  canal  of  the 
spinal  curd. 

My^'e-lo-gen'lc  (-lo-jSn'Tk),  a,  [Gr.  (uueAo?  marrow  -f 
the  root  of  yiyveadaL  to  be  born.]  (Physiol.)  Derived 
from,  or  pertaining  to,  the  bonp  marrow. 

My'e-loid  (mi'e-loid),  a.  [GV.  /lueAos  marrow  +  -oid-l 
Resembling  marrow  in  appearance  or  consistency  ;  as,  a 
myf'loid  tumor. 

My  e-lold'in  (-loid'Tn),  n.  {Mye.lln  -\-_  -oid  -\-  -tn.] 
{Physiii/.  i'hem.)  A  substance,  present  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  tlie  retinal  epitlielium  cells,  and  resembling,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  substance  {myelin)  forming  the 
medullary  sheaths  of  nerve  fibers. 

It  My'e-loa  (mi'e-15n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /itueAo'?  marrow.] 
{Amtt.)  Tlie  spinal  cord.     (Sometimes  abbrev  to  myel.) 

My^e-lO'nal  (mi'&-lo''nal),  a.  {Amit.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  myelon  ;  as,  the  myelonal,  or  spinal,  nerves. 

II  My'e-lO-neu'ra  (mt'e-lo-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/LiveAos  +  i-eOpof  a  nerve.]     {Zool.)  The  Vertebrata. 

II  My-ero-plax  (nit-61'o-pl5ks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Myelo- 
PLAXEs  (-piaks''ez),  L.  Myeloplaces  (ml'e-15p'la-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^uDeAo?  marrow -f-  TrAa^  anything  flat  and 
broad.]  {Anat.)  One  of  the  huge  multinucleated  cells 
found  in  the  marrow  of  bone  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts  ;  a  giant  cell.    See  Osteoclast. 

II  Myg'a-le  (mtg'A-le),  n.     [L.,  a  field  mouse,  Gr.  juu- 

J'aAij.]  {Zo'Ol.)  A  genus  of  very 
arge  hairy  spiders  having  four 
lungs  and  only  four  spinnerets. 
They  do  not  spin  webs,  but  usu- 
ally construct  tubes  in  the  earth, 
which  are  often  furnished  with  a 
trapdoor.  The  Soutli  American 
bird  spider  {Mygale  avicularia), 
and  the  crab  spider,  or  matoutou 
{31.  cancerides)  are  among  the 
largest  species.  Some  of  the 
species  are  erroneously  called  ta- 
rantulas^ as  the  Texas  tarantula 
(iV.  Hentzii). 

Myl'0-don  (mTl'5-d5n),  ?;.  [Gr. 
fiv\rj   a  mill  -|-  hSov-;,  656^709,  a 
tooth.]    {Paleon.)  An  extinct  ge- 
nus of  large  slothlike  American  edentates,  allied  to  Mega- 
therium. 

My'lO-hy'Old  (mFlo-hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  /luAai  the  molar 
teeth  4"  E.  hyoid.']  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  re- 
gion of,  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  apparatus  ;  as,  the 
mylohyoid  nerve. 

IHy^na  (mi'na),  v.  [See 
MiNO  DIED.]  {Zodl.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of 
Asiatic  starlings  of  tlie  gen- 
era Acridotheres,  Sturno- 
pastoTy  Slurriia,  Gracnla^ 
and  allied  genera.  In  hab- 
its they  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean starlings,  and  like  tliem 
are  often  caged  and  taught 
to  talk.  See  7/(7/  myna,  un- 
der Hill,  and  Ming  bird. 
[Sjjelt  also  mynah.'\ 

Myn'Cheil(mTii'ch5n),  V. 
[AS.    mynecen,    fr.    vuniec 
monk.     See  Monk.]    A  nun.     Common  :Mynft  (Jcn(/of/(ere5 
XQli-^  instis). 

Myn'cher-y  (-cher-J),  n.  A  nunnery ;  —  a  term  still 
applied  to  the  ruins  of  certain  nunneries  in  England. 
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Myn-heer'  (mTn-her'),  "■  [!>•  mijnheer.)  The  Dutch 
equivah'ut  <tf  Mr.  or  Sir ;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

My'O-  (mi'fi-).     A  combining  form  of  Gr.  /xuf,  nv6^:  ft 

mn.srlr  ;  as,  ?»vograph,  nti/ochrDina. 

II  My'O-car-dl'tls  (iiii'u-kiir.di'trB);n.  [NL.  See  Myo- 
CAitniuM.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  tlie  myocardium. 

II  My'O-car'dl-um  (-kUrMT-ftm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Or.  //{)«, 
/ivos,  ninHclr  f-  /capSt'a  heart.]  {Anat.)  Tlie  main  hub- 
stunii-  cf  11m-  iiiuHcular  wall  nf  the  heart  inclosed  between 
tiie  ipicardiiirii  and  endocardium. 

My'0-chrome  (nii'5-krom),  n.  [Myo-  +  Gr.  xP<^M« 
color.]  {Physiol.)  A  colored  albuminous  HubMtan<-o  in 
the  serum  from  rod-colored  muBcles.  It  is  identical  with 
hemoglobin. 

tt  My'o-com'ma  (-kom'itiA),  7;./  «/.  L.  Myocommata 
(-nul-tu),  E.  Myocummas  (-niiz).  [NL.  See  Myo-,  and 
Comma.]     {Anat.)  A  myotome. 

My''o-dy-nam'lCS  (-dt-nam'tks  or  -dlf-),  n.  [Myo-  -j- 
dynamicx.]  {I'hysiol.)  That  department  of  pliysiology 
wiiicli  di!als  with  the  jirinciples  of  muHCular  contraction  ; 
the  rxrr.isii  <if  iiuiHcular  force  or  contraction. 

Wy'o-dy-na'ml-om'O-ter  (-na'ml-5m'c-ter),  n.  A 
myi>iiyii;iiiiniiii-tcr. 

Myo-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-di'nd-mSm'f-ter  or  -dTn'A-), 
n.  [jl///o- +  E.  dynaiuomcler.}  {Physiol.)  An  iii(:tru- 
ment  for  measuring  the  muscular  strength  of  man  or  of 
otlier  animals  ;  a  dynamometer.  Ifunylisoji. 

My'o-ep'l-the'll-al  (-6p'T-the'ir-(d),  a.  {Myo-  +  ppi- 
thelial.]  1.  {Jiiol.)  Derived  from  epithelial  cells  and  des- 
tined to  become  a  part  of  the  muscular  system  ;  —  applied 
to  structural  elements  in  certain  embryonic  forms. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  the  characteristics  of  both  muscle 

and  epithelium;  as,  the  myoepithelial  cells  of  the  hydra. 

My-Og'a-Ud  (mi-5g'a-lid),  n.     \_Myo-  -J-  Gr.  yoAij   a 

weasel.]     (Ziiol.)    One  of  the   Myoyalidw.,  a  family  of 

Insectivora,  including  the  desman,  and  allied  species. 

My'0-gram  (mi'o-griSm),  tz.  {_Myo-  -\--gram.'}  {Phys- 
iol.) See  Muscle  curve,  under  Muscle. 

My'o-graph  (-gr4f),n.  \_Myo- -{- -graph. '\  {Physiol.) 
An  instrument  for  determining  and  recording  tlie  differ- 
ent piiascs,  as  the  intensity,  velocity,  etc.,  of  a  muscular 
contractitiii. 

My'0-graph'lc  (-graftk),    1  a.     Of  or  pertaining   to 
My'o-graph'lc-al  (-I-kal),  (      myograpliy. 
Wy-Og'ra-phy  (mt-5g'rii-fy),  n.    [Cf.  F.  myograjyhie.'] 
The  description  of  muscles,  including  the  study  of  mus- 
cular contraction  by  the  aid  of  registering  apparatus,  as 
by  some  form  of  myograph  ;  myology. 

My'O-haein'a-tlll  (mi'o-hgm'A-ttn  or  -lie'm&-tTn),  n. 
{Myo-  +  hxmatin.'l  (Physiol.)  A  red-colored  respira- 
tory pigment  found  associated  with  hemoglobin  in  the 
muscle  tissue  of  a  large  number  of  animals,  both  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate. 

My'old  (nii'oid),  a.  [dfyo-  +  •oid.'\  Composed  of, 
or  resenibhng,  nnLscular  fiber. 

I)  My'O-lem'ma  (mi'6-lSm'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /uOs, 
fjivo^,  a  muscle  -|-  Aifj-fxa  skin.]     (Anat.)  Sarcolemraa. 

Wy'O-lln  (mi'u-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  /nOs,  fjiv6<;.,  muscle.] 
(Physiol.)  The  essential  material  of  muscle  fibers. 

My'0-Iog'lc  (-15j'ik),      \  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  my- 
My'0-log'ic-al  (-t-k'fl),  \     ology. 
Myol'0-glst  (mi-(51'o-jTst),  71.     One  skilled  in  my- 
ology. 

My-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Myo-  +  -logy:  cf.  F.  myo- 
logie.J     That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  muscles. 

II  My-o'ma  (mt-o'ma),  7!.  [NL.  See  Myo-,  and -oma.] 
(Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  of  muscular  tissue. 

My'0-man''cy  (mi'o-mSn's}').  «•  [Gr.  fj.v^  mouse  -j- 
-viancy.']     Divination  by  the  movements  of  mice. 

My'O-morpll  (mi'n-niorf),3i.    One  of  the  Myomorpha. 

It  My'0-n>6r'plia  (,-niSr'fa),7i.  ^?.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xvs, 

fiv6<;,   a  r'Ouse   -f-  fiop(j>T]  form.]     (Zool.)  An  extensive 

group  of  rodents  which  includes  the  rats,  mice,  jerboas, 

and  mnny  allied  forms. 

It  My'O-pa-thl'a  (-pa-tb:^a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ij.v<;,  /xuos, 
a  muscle  -|-  rrao-xetF,  -traBelv,  to  suffer.]  (Med.)  Any 
affection  of  the  muscles  or  muscular  system. 

My'0-path.'ic  (-pSth'ik),  a.     (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 

to  myopatliia. 

My-op'a-thy  (rat-5p'a-thj),  w.     Same  as  Myopathia. 

My^ope  (mi'op),  rt.      [F.,  fr.  Gr.  jau'toi^,  fivunro';;  ^lv^lv 

to  close,  shut  the  eyes  -J-  uii//,  wiros,  the  eye.]     A  person 

liaving  myopy  ;  a  myops. 

My'0-phan  (mi'S-fSn),  n.  IMyo-  -\-  Gr.  ^aCveiv  to 
show.]  (ZoiU.)  A  contractile  striated  layer  found  in  the 
bodies  and  stems  of  certain  Infusoria. 

My-o^pl-a  lmt-o'pT-a),77.  [NL.  See  Myope.]  (Med.) 
Near.TiKhte.iiiess;  shortsightedness;  a  condition  of  the 
eye  in  uliieli  tlie  rays  from  distant  objects  are  brought  to 
a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina,  and  hence  form  an 
indistinct  image  ;  while  the  rays  from  very  near  objects 
are  normally  converged  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  image. 
It  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens. 

My-op'lc  (mt-5p'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  affected  with, 
or  characterized  by,  myopia;  nearsighted. 

Myopic    aBtigmatiBm,  a  condition  in  which  the  eye  is 
aflected  with  niyoina  in  one  meridian  only. 
It  My'ops  (mi'ops),  n.     [NL.]     See  Myope. 
It  My-op'sls  (int-5p'sis),  71.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xvla  fly  -j- 
tji^ts  sight.]    (Jfi'd.)  The  appearance  of  musca;  volitautes. 
See  Muscce  volitantcs,  under  Musca. 
My'O-py  (ml'6-py),n.    [F.  myopie.'}    (Med.)  Myopia. 
My'O-sln  (-sin),  «■    [Gr.  jiii}?,/j.uK,a  muscle.]     (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  An  albuminous  body  present  in  dead  muscle, 
being  formed  in  the  process  of  coagulation  which  takes 
place  in  rigor  mortis  ;  the  clot  formed  in  the  coagulation 
of  muscle  plasma.    See  ^fiiscle  plasma,  under  Plasma. 

C^W^  Myosin  belongs  to  the  group  of  globulins.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt, 
and  is  especially  characterized  by  being  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  saturation  of  its  solutions  with  salt. 

II  IHy-o'sis  (mt-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^veii'  to  close 
the  eyes  or  lips.]  (Med.)  Long-continued  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye, 


One  of  the  M\Tiapoda.      

L.,  fr.  GrMvp/o. number- i^,MkUAii<) 
-poda.^    (Zool.)  AclaBB,  y~7  J' i:y 


My'0-slt'lc  fini'ft-BTtnrk),  a.     (Med.)  Myotic. 

llMy  o-Bl'tls  {-I'l'tlh^,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xO?,  /xvtfr* 
muMch*  T  -ifis.  ]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  nmscleH. 

It  My'O-80'tiB  (-Bo'tis),  n.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  fLvoirunit,  lit., 
mouse  far.]     {Jiot.)  A  genuB  of  plaiith.     See  Moube-eau. 

My-oric(mt-Gt'Ik),«.  [BccMyohis.]  (Med.)  Produ- 
cing myosis,  or  contraction  of  tho  pupil  of  tlie  eye,  a* 
opium,  calabar  bean,  etc.  ^n.     A  myotic  agent. 

My'0-tome  Cnn'o-tom),  n.  [Bee  Myotomy.]  (Ana/.} 
(a)  A  nmscular  segment ;  one  of  the  zones  nito  which 
tJie  nniscles  of  tlie  trunk,  especially  in  flBheH,  are  divided  ; 
a  myocomma.  (b)  One  of  the  embryonic  muBCular  teg- 
menta arising  from  the  protovertebr«- ;  also,  one  of  the 
protovertebr:e  theniselves.  (c)  The  muBCular  syiilem  of 
one  metamere  of  an  articulate. 

My'0-tom'lc  f-tfitn'Ik),  a.    (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining^ 

to  a  inyotom*!  or  myotomeM. 

My-ot'O-my  (mt-J5t'o-mJ-),n.  [Myo-  -|-  Gr.  rtfj-veiv  to 
cut:  cf.  F.  myolomie.']  The  diKsection,  or  tliat  part  of 
anati>niy  which  treats  of  the  diBsection,  of  muscles. 

II  Myr'cl-a  (mer'sbT-A),  n.  [NL.]  (I^ot.)  A  Large- 
genus  of  tropical  American  trees  and  Rbrubs,  nearly- 
related  to  tho  true  myrtlcH  (Myrtvs),  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  very  few  seeds  in  each  berry. 

Myr'i-a-  (mtrl-i-).  [Gr.  fivpia^  a  myriad.  See  Mth- 
iad.]  A  prefix,  esp.  in  the  metric  syfltem,  indicating  few 
t/inusajidy  teii  thousimd  tirne.i ;  as,  myriameter. 

Myr^l-a-Can'tllOUS  fniTr'I-a-kSn'thGB),  a.  [Gr.  fivpiov 
nnniljerless  -^  uKayOa  a  spine.]  (Zool.)  Having  iiumeroua 
si)ineH,  as  certain  finhes. 

Myr'l-ad  (-ad),  n.  [Gr.  /xvpia?,  /xupidSw,  fr.  fivpUK 
numberless,  pi.  fjivpioi  ten  thousand  :  cf.  F.  myriade.^ 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand  ;  ten  thouBand  jicr- 
sons  or  things, 

2.  An  immense  number;  a  very  great  many;  an  in- 
definitely large  number. 

Myr'l-ad,  a.  Consisting  of  a  very  great,  but  indefinite^ 
nnmlier  ;  a.s,  myriad  stars. 

Myr'l-a-graiD        I  (-i-gr5m),  n.     [F.  myriagramme. 

Myr'l-a-gramme  (  See  Myria-,  and  3d  Gram.]  A 
metric  weiglit,  cunsihting  of  ten  thousand  grama  or  ten. 
kilograms.     It  is  equal  to  22.04G  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Myr'1-a-li'ter  I  (mlr'I-a-le'ter   or  mlr/T-SlT-ter),   n. 

Myr'1-a-li'tre  (  [F.  myrialitre.  See  Myria-,  and  Li- 
ter.] A  metric  measure  of  capacity,  containing  ten  thou- 
sand liters.    It  is  equal  to  2C41.7  wine  gallons. 

Myr'1-a-me'ter  (  (mTrT-a-me'ter  or  mTr''T-5m'e-t?r)^ 

Myr'i-a-me'tre  I  n.  [F.  nnjriamhre.  See  Myria-* 
and  SIeter.]  A  metric  measure  of  length,  containing  ten- 
thousand  meters.     It  is  equal  to  C.2137  miles. 

Myr'i-a-pod  (mlr'T-a-pod),  n.  [Cf.  F.  myriapode.^ 
(Zool.)   One  of  the  M\Tiapoda. 

Iimyrl  ■    —  ■■     ■■ 

pl.    [NL., 
less  -\-.-poda.'] 
or   subclass,   of  arthro- 
pods, related  to  the  hex- 
apod  insects,  from  which  y 
they  differ  in  having  the 
body  made  up  of  numer-  Myriapod. 

ous  similar  segments,  a  Larva  of  Iiibip,  rccentlv  hatched  r- 
nearly  all  of  which  bear  much  enlarged,  b  Ad'ult  luluet 
true  jointed  legs.   They   ^'**-  "2^* 

have  one  pair  of  antennae,  three  pairs  of  mouth  organs^ 
and  numerous  trache??,  similar  to  those  of  true  insects. 
The  larvce,  when  fir.st  hatched,  often  have  but  three  paire- 
of  legs.     See  C^ntiped,  Galleitv-orm,  Milliped. 

C^^  The  existing  Myriapoda  are  divided  into  threft 
orders:  Chilopoda,  Chihgnaiha  or  Diplo]ioda.,znd  Pau~ 
ropoda  (see  these  words  m  the  Vocabulary).  Large  fos- 
sil species  (very  different  from  any  living  forms>  are- 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  formation. 

Myr'i-arch  (mTr'T-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ^vpiapxij?,  fivpiap- 
xos  ;  iJ.vpi.OL  ten  thousand  -{-  ap^o's  chief.]  A  captain  or 
commander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

Myr'i-are  (-Sr),  n.  [F.  See  Myku-,  and  2d  Are.} 
A  measure  of  surface  in  the  metric  system  coutaiaing  ten. 
thousand  ares,  or  one  million  square  meters.  It  is  equal 
to  about  247.1  acres. 

llMy-rl'ca  (mT-ri'ka),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (LvpCiaj  tama- 
risk.] (Bot.)  A  widely  dispersed  genus  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  usually  with  aromatic  foliage.  It  includes  the 
bayberry  or  wax  mjTtle,  the  sweet  gale,  and  the  North. 
American  sweet  fern,  so  called. 

Myr'1-cin  (mtrT-sIn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  myricine.  Prob, 
so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  wax  of  the- 
bayberry  (J/v/(>'7).]  (Chem.)  A  silky,  crystalline,  waxy- 
substance,  forming  the  less  soluble  part  of  beeswax,  and 
regarded  as  a  pahnitate  of  a  higher  alcohol  of  the  paraf- 
fin series  ;  —  called  also  7iiijrici/l  alcohol. 

Myr'1-cyl  (-sTI),  n.  ['Myricin  +  -yL'\  (Chcm.)  A, 
hypotlietical  radical  regarded  as  the  essential  residue  of 
myricin  ;  —  called  also  melissyl. 

'Wyr  i-0-log'lC-al  (mlr'T-o-lojI-kal),  a.  Of  or  relating- 
to  a  niyriologue. 

Myr  i-ol'o-gist  (-oI'S-jTst),  n.    One  who  composes  or 

sings  a  niyriologue. 

Myr'i-6-lOguo  (mTrT-o-15g),n.  [F.  myriologue,  viyri- 
ologie,  NGr.  p.upioA6yi,  /xoipoAoyt,  fr.  Gr.  Motpa  the  god- 
dess of  fate  or  death  -f-  ^oyo<!  speech,  discourse.]  An 
extemporaneous  funeral  song,  composed  and  sung  by  a 
woman  on  the  death  of  a  friend.     [Modem  Greece] 

Myr  i-oph'yl-lons  (mTr'T-5f11-lus  or  -o-fTllus),  a, 
[Gr.  /ivpifx;  numberless -p  (^liAAoi'  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having 
an  iiidetinitely  great  or  countless  number  of  leaves. 

t  Myr  i-op'o-da  (-5p'o-da).  n.  pl.    See  SItelapodjl. 

Myr  i-O-ra'ma  (mlr  T-o-ra'ma  or  -ra'ma),  n.  [Gr. 
juupios  numberless  +  opafia  a  sight,  fr.  opav  to  see.]  A. 
picture  made  up  of  several  smaller  pictures,  drawn  upon 
separate  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  combina- 
tion in  many  different  ways,  thus  producing  a  great  vari- 
ety of  scenes  or  landscapes. 

Myr'i-0-SCOpe  (mtr^-o-skop).  n.  [Gr.  /luptos  number- 
-scope.']     A  form  of  kaleidoscope. 
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my-ris'tate  (ml-rls'tit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  aalt  of  myiia- 
tic  acid. 

My-rls'tlo  (ml-rls'tik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  nutmeg  (Myrislica).  Specitically,  desig- 
nating an  acid  found  in  nutmeg  oil  and  otuba  fat,  and 
extracted  as  a  wliite  crystalline  waxy  substance. 

My-ria'Un  (-tin),  Ji.  {Cliem.)  Tlie  myristate  of  glycer- 
in,—  found  as  a  vegetable  fat  iu  nutmeg  butter,  etc. 

My-rls'tone  (-tSn),  n.  [J/;»  ii/ic  -f  -OHc]  (C'Acm.) 
The  ketone  of  myristic  acid,  obtained  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance. 

IHyT'ml-clne  (mer'mT-s!n),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Mijrmica,  a  genus  of  ants  including  the  small 
house  ant'(-l/.  molesla),  and  manv  others. 

Myr'ml-don  (-d5n),  re.  [L.  iVi/rm  i(toi«,  Gr.  llup/ii- 
S6vK,  pi.]  1.  One  o£  a  fierce  tribe  or  troop  who  accom- 
panied Achilles,  their  king,  to  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  A  soldier  or  a  subordinate  civil  officer  who  executes 
.^Tuel  orders  of  a  superior  witliont  protest  or  pity;  — 
sometimes  applied  to  baUifEs,  constables,  etc.  Thackeray. 

With  unabated  ardor  the  vindictive  man  of  law  and  his 
myr,uiaons  pressed  forward.  "  •  ."■  Aimmrth. 

Myr'ml-do'nl-an  (mer'ml-dO'nl-an  or  mir'-),  a.  Con- 
sisting of,  or  like,  myrmidons.  Pope. 
Myr'mo-tlie'rlne'(mer'mo-the'rlu),  a.    [Gr.  (ivpfiif 
an  ant  -f  Omiiv  to  Inmt.]     (ZoOl.)  Feeding  upon  ants ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 

[L.  myroba- 
i  a  Jii  the 
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My-rob'a-lan  (nu-r5b'a-15u  or  mt-),  \  n.  [L. 
My-rob'0-lan  (mT-rob'o-15u  or  mt-),  J  ^«  « 
fruit  of  a  paliii  tree  from  which  a  b;ils;tm  was  made,  Gr. 
^aupo^oAavo?  ;  ^i/poc  any  sweet  juice  distilliug  from  plants, 
aiiy  prepared  unguent  or  sweet  oil  +  ^aAuvos  an  acorn 
.or  any  similar  fruit :  cf.  F.  myrobolan.^  A  dried  astrin- 
gent fruit  much  resembling  a  prune.  It  contains  tamiin, 
and  was  formerly  used  iu  medicine,  but  is  now  chiefly 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Myrobolans  are  produced 
by  various  species  of  Terminalia  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  Spondias  of  South  America. 

My-ronlc  (mT-r5n'Ik  or  mi-),a.  [Gr.jU.u'pof  a  sweet- 
Bmelling  unguent.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
.from,  mustard  ;  —  userl  specifically  to  designate  a  gluco- 
side  called  mvronic  acid,  found  in  mustard  seed. 

My-rop'O-ilst    (mt-r5p'o-list),    n.       [Gr.    /iupoirwATj? ; 
tivpov  unguent  -j-  ira;AeZi'  to  sell.]      One  who  sells  un- 
guents or  perfumery.     \,Obs.'\  Johnson. 
Myr'O-Bin  (mtr'o-sTn  or  mi'ro-),  n.     {Chem.)  A  fer- 
meiit,  resembling  diastase,  found  iu  mustard  seeds. 

II  My-ros'y-lon  0"i-r5ks'i-15n),  7i,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /iv- 
pov  a  sweet  juice  distilling  from  a  plant  -j-  ^vKov  wood.] 
{Bot.)  A  geuus  of  leguminous  trees  of  tropical  America, 
*;he  different  species  of  which  jield  balsamic  products, 
among  which  are  balsam  of  Peru,  and  balsam  of  Tolu. 
The  species  were  formerly  referred  to  Myrospermum. 

Myrrh  (mer),  7i.  [OE.  viirre,  OF.  iitirre^  F.  vujrrhe, 
ij.  myrrha,  mnrra^  Gr.  ti.vppa\  cf.  Ar.  7?nirr  bitter,  also 
myrrh,  Heb.  mar  bitter.]  A  gum  resin,  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  or  amber  color,  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
bitter,  slightly  pungent  taste.  It  is  valued  for  its  odor 
and  for  its  mediciual  properties.  It  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  a  shrub  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  the  BnJsamo- 
deiulron  Myrrha.  The  myrrh  of  the  Bible  is  supposed 
to  have  been  partly  the  gimi  above  named,  and  partly 
the  exudation  of  species  of  Cistus,  or  rockrose. 
False  myrrh.  See  the  Note  under  EDELLniM. 
Myr'rhlc  (mTr'rTk  or  mer'-;  277),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  oKtaiiP'il  from,  myrrh. 

Myr'rhlne  ■  mTr'rtn  or  mer'- ;  277),  a.  Murrhine. 
Myr-ta'ceous  (mer-ta'slms),  a.  [h.  myrtaceus.']  (Bot ) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  large  and  important 
natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  (Myrtaceie),  of  which 
the  myrtle  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  genera  Eucalyp- 
tus, Pimenta,  Lecythis,  and  about  seventy  more. 

Myr'U-Ionn  (mer'tT-f8rm),  a.  [L,  niyrhis  myrtle  + 
■Jonn  :  cf.  F.  myrti/onne.']  Resembling  myrtle  or  myr- 
tle berries  ;  having  the  form  of  a  myrtle  leaf. 

Myr'ti©  (nier't'l),  7i.  [F.  myrdl  bilberry,  prop.,  a  lit- 
tle myrtle,  from  myrfe  myrtle,  L.  inyrtus,  murtiis,  Gr. 
fXvpTog;  of.  Per.  murd.l  {Bot.)  A 
Bpecies  of  the  geinm  Myrtus,  es,^e- 
viaXly  Myrlii.<!ronnn>iiiis.  The  com- 
mon myrtle  has  a  shrubby,  upright 
fetem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Its 
branches  form  a  cloi«c,  full  head, 
thickly  covered  with  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate evergreen  leaves.  It  has 
iiOUtary  axillary  white  or  rosy 
flowers,  followed  by  black  several- 
seeded  berries.  Tlie  ancients  con- 
bidered  it  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  and  berries  are 
used  variously  in  perfumery  ami 
Rg  a  condiment,  and  the  beautifully 
loottled  wood  is  used  in  turning. 

l^j^T'  The  name  is  also  popularly  but  wrongly  applied 
in  America  to  two  crcepini;  plants,  the  blue-flower»!d 
pcriwiiiklfi  and  the  yellow-novvcrcd  moneywort.  In  the 
V/('Ht  Indies  several  myrtaceous  Nlirubs  are  called  mijilfe. 
Bog  myrtle,  the  swpft  gale.  —  Crape  myrtle.  See  under 
Crai-e.  —  Myrtle  warbler  ( Xo-W.),  a  North  American  wood 
warbler  (Dni'lroirn  rnion'itu) ;  —railed  also  viyrtlr  bird, 
Vflloiv-rumj>'''/  wuibh  /•  and  i/i'llo)i-rroii  ned  inirlihr.  — 
Myrtle  wax.  </iof.i  Sim-  /.'./^^'T/v /'///'>'/'.  under  IJayDERUY. 
—  Sand  myrtle,  a  low,  braii'-hini^  evcrgn-en  (thrub  (leio' 
phyllnm  li/Tifofiinn),  ^.'rowing  in  Ni-w  Jersey  and  south- 
ward.      Wax  myrtle  I. M !/ r i '■>!  rn-i/rr/i).     See  Baybebry. 

My-aelf'  (mt-Hf-lf  or  ml- ;  2"),pron. ;  pi.  Ourselves 
(our-«filv7.').  I  or  mc  in  person  ;  —  used  for  emphasis, 
my  own  self  or  person ;  a«,  I  v>yxflf\\\\\  do  it ;  I  have 
done  it  myself;  —xmul  alHO  instead  of  me^  as  the  object 
of  the  first  person  o(  a  reflexive  verb,  without  emphasis ; 
ue,  I  will  defend  my.'^rlf. 

Hy-SelT'en  (int-sfl'vai  or  mT-l.  /iron.  Myself.   \Ohx.^ 
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II  My'als  {mi'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^v'tns  a  closing  of 
the  lips  or  eyes.]  {Zo'ul.)  A  geuus  of  small  scliizopod 
shrimps  found  both  iu  fresh  and  salt  water  ;  the  opossum 
shrimps.  One  species  inliabits  the  Great  Lakes  ol  North 
America,  and  is  largely  eaten  by  the  whitetish.  The  ma- 
rine species  form  part  of  the  food  of  right  whales. 

Mys'ta-cal  (.mi^'ta^knlj,  a.  [Gr.  ftiitrTaf  mustache.] 
{Zoul.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  Up,  or  nuistache. 

MyS' ta-gOg^lc  (-goj'Tk),      l  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 

Mys  ta-gog'lc-al  (-t-kal),  (  terpretation  of  mysteries 
or  to  a  myst:t(.'ogue ;  of  the  nature  of  raystagogy. 

Mys'ta-gOgue  (mTs'ta-gijg),  7i.  [L.  mystagogns,  Gr. 
fiuo-Tayco-yos  ;  /uiyo-r)]!  one  initiated  in  mysteries  +  aywybs 
leaduig,  n.,  a  leader,  fr.  ayeiv  to  lead  :  cf.  F.  mystaguyue. 
See  1st  Mystery.]  1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries, 
especially  of  a  reUgious  kind. 

2.  One  who  keeps  and  shows  church  relics. 

Mys'ta-gO'gy  (-go'jj),  ".  The  doctrines,  principles, 
or  practice  uf  a  mystagogue  ;  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Mys-te'ri-al  (mis-te'ri-«l),  a.     Mysterious.     {Obs.} 

Mys-te'rl-arch  (-arkj,  Ji.  [L.  mysteriarches,  Gr. 
fj-vaTypiu-fixV^ '^  fiuo-niptof  mystery -j- ap^os  chief.]  One 
presiding  xver  mysteries.     [Oi^.] 

Mys-te'rl-OUS  (-us),  a.    [F.  mysterieux.    See  1st  Mys- 
tery.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  mystery  ;  coutaiuing  a  mys- 
tery ;  diflficult  or  impossible  to  understand  ;  obscure  ;  not 
revealed  or  explained  ;  euigmutical ;  incomprehensible. 
God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  hi3  duoin  applied, 
Though  lu  inysteriuns  tonris.  Milton. 

Syn.  "  Obscure;  secret;  occult;  dark;  mystic;  cab- 
alistic ;  enigmatical ;  unintelligible  ;  incomprehensible. 

Mys-te'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  mysterious  manner. 

Mys-te'rl-ous-noss,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  mysterious. 

2.  Sometliiugmysterious;  amystery.  \_B.'\  Jfr.  Taylor. 

Mys'ter-lze  (mts'ter-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mys- 
TERizED  (-izd) ;  ;;.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Mysterizinq  (-i'zTug).] 
To  make  mysterious  ;  to  make  a  mystery  of. 

Mys'ter-y  (mis'ter-y),  «•  /  pf-  Mysteries  (-tz).  [L. 
77njsleriu}i>,  Gr.  pvarnptov,  fr.  pvarrj^  one  initiated  in 
mysteries ;  cf.  pvelv  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries,  fr. 
IJ.VCIV  to  shut  the  eyes.  Cf.  Mute,  o.]  1.  A  profound 
secret;  something  wholly  unknown,  or  something  kept 
cautiously  concealed,  and  therefore  exciting  curiosity  or 
wonder  ;  something  which  has  not  been  or  can  not  be  ex- 
plained ;  hence,  specifically,  that  which  is  beyond  human 
compreheusion. 

We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.     1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

If  God  Fhould  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  Jtu/stcnj  of 
the  Trinitv,  or  some  other  nn/su-n-n  in  our  lioly  rehsion.  we 
uhouM  not"  be  able  to  understiind  iliem,  unless  he  would  bestow 
on  us  some  new  faculties  of  the  iinnd.  .S"' (/'• 

2.  A  kind  of  secret  religious  celebration,  to  which 
none  were  admitted  except  those  who  had  been  initiated 
by  certain  preparatory  ceremonies  ;  —  usually  in  the  plu- 
ral;  as,  the  Eleusinian  jni/steries. 

3.  pi.  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  enchavist. 

4.  Anj-thing  artfully  made  difficult ;  an  enigma. 
Mys'ter-y,  «■;  pi-  Mysteries  (-Tz).      [OE.  mistere, 

OF.  mestier,  F.  metier,  L.  ministeriam.     See  Ministry.] 

1.  A  trade  ;  a  handicraft ;  hence,  any  business  with 
which  one  is  usually  occupied. 

Fie  upon  him,  he  will  discredit  our  mystery,         Skak. 
And  thnt  \i-hich  is  the  noblest  mijatenj 
Brings  to  reproach  and  conmion  iufamy.       Spenser. 

2.  A  dramatic  representation  of  a  Scriptural  subject, 
often  some  event  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  a  dramatic  com- 
position of  tliis  character  ;  as,  the  Chester  Mysteries,  con- 
sisting of  dramas  acted  by  various  craft  associations  in 
that  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century. 
"Jf'jstay  plays,"  so  called  because  acted  by  craftsmen.    Sleat. 

Mys'tic  (mls'tik),    1  a.     [L.  mysticiis,  Gr.  ^uo-tikos 

Mys'Uc-al  (-tT-kol),  |  belonging  to  secret  rites,  from 
fxvdTr]^  one  initiated  :  cf.  F.  mystique.  See  1st  Mystery, 
Misty.]  1.  Remote  from  or  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion ;  baffling  human  understanding ;  unknowable  ;  ob- 
scure ;  mysterious. 

Heaven's  numerous  hierarchy  span 

Tlie  iwjstic  gulf  from  God  lu  man.  Eincrsmi. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystictd  and  supernatural.  JIuokcr. 

2.  Importing  or  implying  mysticism ;  involving  some 
secret  meaning  ;  allegorical ;  emblematical ;  as,  a  mystic 
dance ;  mystic  Babylon. 

Tluis.  then,  did  the  spirit  of  niiitv  and  meckneas  inspire  every 
juiiit  an. I  hin.'w  of  llie  vit/.'^tiraf  U,i\y.  Milton. 

—  Mys'tlcal-ly,  adv.  —  Mys'tlc-al-ness,  n. 

Mys'tlc  (mts'tlk),  n.  One  given  to  mysticism;  one 
who  holds  mystical  views,  interpretations,  etc. ;  espe- 
cially, in  ecclesiastical  history,  one  who  professed  mysti- 
cism.   See  Mysticism. 

Mys'tl-cete  (mis'tT-set),  n.  [Gr.  fivorof  the  upper 
lip,  also,  the  mustache  -j-  Kijroy  a  whale.]  (Zool.)  Any 
riglit  whah-,  or  whalebone  whale.     See  Cetacea. 

Mys'tl-clsminiTs'tT-BTz'iu),  7:.     [Cf.  F.  iiiysticisme.J 

1.  (li.xcuiity  i<i  doctrine. 

2-  (/■;'■"/.  J/ist.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who  pro- 
fessed a  pure,  BubUine,  and  wholly  disinterested  duvo- 
tion,  and  maintained  that  they  had  <lir«Tt  inti  vrourse 
witli  the  divine  Spirit,  and  acquired  a  knuwh-dgi?  r)f  God 
and  of  spiritual  things  unattainable  by  the  natural  intel- 
lect, and  such  as  can  not  be  analyzed  or  exi)lained. 

3.  U'/iilos:)  The  doctrine  tliat  the  ultimate  elements 
or  prin<i|i!(s  i.f  knowh'<lge  or  bi'lief  are  gained  by  an  act 
or  pni.i'HM  :ikiii  in  feeling  or  faith. 

Mys'tl-tl-ca'tion  (-fT-kS'shun),  u.  [Cf.  F.  my.'itiftca- 
tion.]  The  act  of  mystifying,  or  the  state  of  being  mys- 
tifiecf;  also,  something  designed  to,  or  that  does,  mystify. 

The  roply  of  Pope  nccms  vcrv  ninch  as  thoiigli  lif  had  been 
plriyini:  <tfl  a  myittfjkaiiou  on  Ins  (iruce,  J>e  Ijtunc-ii. 


MYZOSTOMATA 

Mys'tl-fi-ca'tor  (mls'tl-fT-ka'ter),  n.     One  who  rays- 

tifteii. 

Mys'tl-fy  (niTs'tt-fl),  r.  (.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Mystified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mystifying  (-fi'Iug).]  [F.  mysti- 
jler,  fr.  Gr.  juvo-njs  -\-  L.  -Jicure  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
1st  Mystery,  and  -FY.]  1.  To  involve  in  mystery  ;  to 
make  obscure  or  difficult  to  understand ;  as,  to  mystijy 
a  passage  of  Scripture. 

2.  To  perplex  the  mind  of  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  impose  upon 
the  credidity  of ;  as,  to  mystify  an  opponent. 

lie  took  undue  advantage  of  his  credulity  and  my»tifi'''l  him 

exceedingly.  Ld.  t'tiiiijibeU. 

My'ta-clsm  (mi'ta-sTz'm),  n.     [Gr.  fivraKitrfiog.    Cf. 

Metacissi.]     Too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  7/i,  or  of  the 

sound  rei)resented  by  it. 

Myth  (mith),  71.  [Written  also  mythe.}  [Gr.  txv6o^ 
myth,  fable,  tale,  talk, speech:  cf.  F.  mylhe.']  1.  A  story 
of  great  but  unknown  age  which  originally  embodied  a 
belief  regarding  some  fact  or  phenomenon  of  experience, 
and  in  which  often  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the  soul 
are  personified  ;  an  ancient  legend  of  a  god,  a  hero,  the 
origin  of  a  race,  etc, ;  a  wonder  story  of  prehistoric  ori- 
giu ;  a  popular  fable  which  is,  or  baa  been,  received  as 
historical. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  existing  only  in  imagination,  or 
whose  actual  existence  is  not  verifiable. 

As  for  Mrs.  Primmius's  bones,  they  had  been  vviOis  these 
twenty  years.  Ld.  Lyttim. 

Myth  history,  history  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  myths. 
Mythe  (mlth),  n.    See  AIyth.  Grote. 

Myth'ic  (nuth'ik),   I  «.      [L,  mvtkiC7/s,  Gr.  p-veiKoq. 
Myth'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )      See  Myth.]     Of  or  relating  to 
myths  ;  described  in  a  myth  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  m3rth ; 
fabulous  ;  imaginary  ;  fanciful.  —  Myth'iG-al-ly,  adv. 
The  viythic  turf  where  danced  the  nymphs.    Mrs.  Browning. 
Ilcngist  and  ITorsa,  Vortij^orn  and  Rowtiia,  Aitlmr  and  Mor- 
dred.  are  vujtincal  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  he  ques- 
tioned. Macatdau- 
My-thog'ra-pher  (mT-th5g'ra-fer),  n.     [Gr.  pveoypi- 
^0?  ;  ixv6o<;  -f  7pa<;>et['  to  write.]    A  composer  of  fables. 
My-thoro-ger  (nu-thul'^.-jer),  71.     A  mythologist. 
Myth''0-lo'gl-ail  (mTth'6-lo'jT-on),  71.    A  mythologist. 
Myth'O-log'lc  (-ISj'Ik),      }  a.     [L,  7nythologicns:  cf. 
Myth'0-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kr/l),  f      F.   7}}ythologi.pie.'\      Of 
or  pertaining  to  mvtiiology  or  to  myths;  mythical;  fab- 
ulous. —  Myth  0-log'ic-al-Iy,  adv. 

My-thol'o-gist  imi-thSPo-jTst),  n.     [Cf.  F.  myiholo- 
gistc]     One  versed  in,  or  wlio  writes  on,  mythology  or 
myths. 
My-thol'0-glze  (-jlzl,  v.  i.    [Cf.  F.  mythologiser.'] 

1.  To  relate,  classify,  and  explain,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, myths  ;  to  write  upon  myths. 

2.  To  construct  and  propagate  myths. 
My-thol'o-gi'zer  (-ji'zer),  7i.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

mythologizes. 

Imagination  has  always  been,  and  etill  is,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
the  great  mythulogizer.  Luutll. 

Myth'o-lOgue  (mTth'6-15g),  n.  [See  Mythology.]  A 
fabulous  narrative  ;  a  myth,     [i^.] 

]\Iav  V.-Q  not  .  .  .  consider  his  hi^tory  of  the  fall  as  nn  pxcellent 
nvitkulo[iw\  to  account  lor  tlie  ongiu  of  lnimun  evii  :'       li'ddes. 

My-thol'o-gy  (inT-th51'o-jy),  «. ;  7V.  Mythologies 
(-jiz).  [F.  inythologie,  L.  mythologia,  Gr.  (xvBoKoyia  ; 
/i.v0os  fable,  myth  +  Adyoy  speech,  discourse.]  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  myths  ;  a  treatise  on  myths. 

2.  Abody  of  myths;  esp.,  the  collective  myths  which 
describe  the  gods  of  a  heathen  people  ;  as,  the  7nytUoloyy 
of  the  Greeks. 

Myth'O-pIasm  (mTth'o-piaz'm  ;  277),  «.  [Gr.  tJ.vBo% 
myth  +  TrAacro-eii/  to  form.]     A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

Myth'o-pOB'ic  (-pe'Ik),  a,  [Gr.  /j.v6oTrotds  making 
myths  ;  txvQos  myth  +  iroielv  to  make.]  JIaking  or  pro- 
ducing myths ;  giving  rise  to  mythical  narratives. 

The  nn/thopcLic  fertility  of  the  Greeks.  Grote. 

Myth'0-po-et'ic  (mTth'o-po-etlk),  a.  [Gr.  jiii"0os  myth 
+  TTotTjrtKos  able  to  make,  producing,  fr.  nouU'  to  make.] 
Slaking  or  producing  myths  or  mjthical  tale?. 

Myt'i-lOld  (mit'i-loid  or  ml'tt- ;  277),  a.  l?fytihis  -f 
■oid.]  {Z"'"/.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  genus  ilytilus, 
or  family  M'/fdidiC. 

Myt'1-lo-tox'ine  (-lo-tSks'm  or -en),  ji.  [^fylilus-\- 
foric.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  poisonous  base  (leucomaine) 
found  in  the  common  mussel.  It  either  causes  paralysis 
of  the  muscles,  or  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  inducing  death 
by  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

II  Myt'l-luS  (mlt'I-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  sea  nuissi'l.  Gr.  (xu- 
Ti'Aos.]  {Zoul.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve  slu-lls,  includ- 
ing the  common  mussel.     See  Itlust.  under  Bvssus. 

II  Myx'a  (mtks'A),  n.  [L.,  a  lamp  nozzle,  Gr.  fivfa.] 
{Zo'ol.)  The  distal  end  of  the  mandibles  of  a  bird. 

Myx'lne  (-Tn;  L.  mTk^-i'ne),  u.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
marsipobranclis,  including  the  hagfish.     See  Hag,  4. 

Mys'1-nold  (nuks'T-noid),  a.  {Zoul.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining tc,  llie  genus  Myxine.  ^n.     A  hagfish. 

II  Mys'o-cys-to'de-a  (-S-sTa-to'de-ii),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ij.v$a  nuicus  +  KV(m<i  a  bladder.]  {Zoul.)  A  division 
of  Infusoria  inchuJing  the  Noctiluca.     See  Noctiluca. 

|[  Myx-O'ma  (mTks-o'nni),  71.  ;  pi.  Myxomata  (-ti). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  {xv^a  nnicus -|- -OJ»u.]  {Mai.)  A  tumor 
made  up  of  a  gelatinous  tissue  resembling  that  found  in 
the  umbilical  cord. 

Myx'0-pOd  (inTkfi'u-pod),  ??.  [Gr.  fxi'fa  mucus,  slnno 
-\^.po<l.'\  (Zo'ol.)  A  rliizopod  or  inoneran.  Also  used 
adjei'tivrly  ;  as,  a  mipojxid  state. 

II  My-z6n'tes  (mt-zon'toz),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tiv^ti-v 
to  Slick.  I     {Z'lol.)  The  Marsipob  ranch  lata. 

II  Myzo-stom'a-ta  (ml'zfi-stGm'a-tiV),  «.  pi.  JNL.,  fr. 
Gr.  \iv^«iv  to  suck  -|-  <n6[i.a.y  -aT05,  mouth.]  {Zoid.)  An 
order  of  curious  parasitic  worms  f»und  on  crinoids.  Tlie 
body  is  short  and  disklike,  with  four  pairs  of  suckers  and 
five  pairs  of  hook-bearing  parapndia  on  the  under  side. 
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